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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Only  fear  the  Lord  and  serve  Him 
faithfully  with  all  your  heart;  for  con- 
sider what  great  things  He  has  done  for 
you. — I  Samuel  12:24. 

Eternal  God  our  strength  in  hours  of 
need  and  our  help  in  days  of  trouble,  lead 
us,  we  pray  Thee,  to  a  higher  plane  of 
courage  and  faith  as  we  wait  upon  Thee 
that  the  influence  we  wield  and  the  ex- 
ample we  set  may  always  be  for  the  good 
of  our  country. 

"We  would  be  true  for  there  are  those 

who  trust  us ; 
We  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those 

who  care ; 
We  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to 

suffer; 
We  would  be  brave  for  there  is  much  to 

dare." 

Keep  us  ever  faithful  in  this  office  to 
which  we  have  been  elected,  ever  loyal  to 
this  country  to  which  we  pledge  our  full 
allegiance  and  ever  devoted  to  the  high 
goal  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

"We  would  live  ever  in  the  light. 
We  would  work  ever  for  the  right, 
We  would  serve  Thee  with  all  our  might, 
Therefore,  to  thee  we  come." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  proceed- 
ings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  May  14,  1973,  the  President 
approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  3841.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  Roberto 
Walker  Clemente. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 
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S.  504.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  encour- 
agement for  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive area  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law 
86-420,  appointed  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Randolph,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Meetings  to  be 
held  in  Mexico,  May  24  to  May  29,  1973. 


RESIGNATION  AS  CONFEREE  AND 
APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREE  ON 
S.  38,  AIRPORT  DEVELOPMEOT 
AND  AIR  PASSENGER  HEAD  TAXES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  conferee: 

May  15,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albibt, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Washina- 
ton,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  my  many 
other  commitments,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
continue  as  a  conferee  on  the  bill,  S.  38,  Air- 
port Development  and  Air  Passenger  Head 
Taxes. 

Please  consider  this  my  resignation  and 
withdrawal  as  a  conferee. 
With  all  good  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Dingell, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Washington.  Mr. 
Adams,  as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference  on  the  bill  S. 
38  to  fill  the  vacancy  resulting  from  the 
resignation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Dingell. 

The  Clerk  wUl  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
change  in  conferees. 


PRONTIERO  AGAINST  RICHARDSON 
(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday's 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of 
Frontiero  against  Richardson  represents 
a  significant  step  forward  in  the  struggle 
to  secure  equal  rights  for  women  in  this 
country.  In  addition  to  reafHrming  that 
the  5th  and  14th  amendments  provide 
some — though  not  enough — protection 
for  women's  rights,  it  demonstrates  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument  that  the  equal 
rights  amendment  would  result  in  the  re- 


moval or  limitation  of  hard- won  protec- 
tions and  benefits. 

Under  consideration  in  the  case  were 
statutes  that  provide  that  spouses  of 
male  members  of  the  armed  services  are 
automatically  considered  as  dependents 
for  purposes  of  obtaining  increased  quar- 
ters allowances  and  medical  and  dental 
benefits,  but  that  spouses  of  female  mem- 
bers are  not  considered  as  dependents 
unless  it  is  demonstrated  that  they  are 
dependent  upon  the  female  member  for 
more  than  one-half  of  their  support. 

Eight  members  of  the  Court  voted  to 
strike  down  this  statute  as  unconstitu- 
tionally discriminatory;  four  of  this 
group  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  the 
use  of  sex  as  a  basis  of  classification  is — 
like  the  use  of  race,  alienage,  or  national 
origin — inherently  suspect. 

The  decision  also  indicates  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  argiunent  that  ratifica- 
tion of  the  equal  rights  amendment  would 
eliminate  hard-won  benefits  for  women. 
Having  found  the  distinction  in  this  case 
between  men  and  women  unconstitu- 
tional, the  Court  ruled  that  the  remedy 
Is  to  extend  the  benefit  to  the  woman, 
rather  than  to  remove  it  from  the  man. 

While  this  decision  does  not  obviate 
the  need  for  ratification  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  it  does  indicate  that 
the  major  fear  expressed  by  those  who 
oppose  the  ERA  is  wholly  without  foun- 
dation, and  it  should  serve  as  a  strong 
impetus  for  early  ratification. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted 
a  statement  in  the  press  which  alleges 
that  certain  files  were  kept  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  because  he  was  "not  of  sound 
mind"  in  his  last  years.  The  statement 
was  attributed  to  William  C.  Sullivan, 
formerly  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
FBI. 

Mr.  Hoover  appeared  before  the  State. 
Justice,  Commerce  Subcommittee  of 
House  Appropriations  on  March  2, 
1972.  This  was  a  very  short  time  before 
his  death.  I  was  present  at  the  hearing. 
It  was  a  full-length  hearing  at  which 
Mr.  Hoover  was  the  principal  witness. 
He  discussed  in  complete  detail  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  He  responded  freely  and 
openly  to  all  the  questions  which  were 
asked  him  by  committee  members.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I  think  there 
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I  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  present,  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  of 
sound  mind  and  that  he  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  faculties  and  fully  capable 
of  making  the  sound  decisions  which  had 
always  characterized  his  work  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI. 

The  article  also  states  that  Mr. 
Hoover  forced  Sullivan  to  retire  from 
the  FBI  on  October  6,  1971.  I  would  say 
that  tells  the  whole  story.  Possibly  Mr. 
Sullivan  now  figures  that  he  can  have 
his  revenge  for  being  pushed  out  of  the 
FBI.  It  was  my  understanding  that,  out 
of  kindness,  Mr.  Hoover  allowed  Mr. 
Sullivan  to  retire  rather  than  be  fired. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL.  JR..  SAYS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION IS  INEFFECTIVE 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  announced  that  the  Nation 
suffered  a  $10.2  billion  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year. 

That  is  almost  as  much  deficit  as  we 
had  in  all  of  1972.  It  is  the  second  worst 
deficit  for  any  quarter  since  we  started 
keeping  records. 

The  worst  is  still  the  third  quarter  of 
1971  when  the  outflow  of  funds  to  foreign 
nations  reached  $11.9  billion.  That  was 
one  of  the  factors  that  finally  forced 
President  Nixon  to  institute  wage-price 
controls  in  August  1971.  It  took  him  a 
year  to  take  advantage  of  the  emergency 
economic  powers  which  Congress,  in  its 
concern,  had  voted  him. 

Today,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent deficit  is  due  to  trade.  One  of  the 
President's  economic  advisers  attributes 
the  bulk  of  the  deficit  to  speculation  be- 
fore and  after  the  administration's  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  last  February  12. 

Meanwhile,  the  dollar  continues  to 
weaken  steadily  in  the  international 
market.  In  Paris  yesterday,  gold  was  sell- 
ing at  a  fantastic  record  high  of  $128  an 
ounce.  At  home,  inflation  continues,  and 
the  stock  market  is  shaky. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  more 
signs  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  present 
administration. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 

»  (Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  one 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  SncES ) . 

I  was  shocked  with  disbelief  when  I 
read  the  story  on  page  A-10  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  yesterday  to  which  my 
colleague  just  referred.  I,  too,  was  present 
In  the  subcommittee  for  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  March  2, 
1972.  when  Mr.  Hoover  made  his  last  ap- 
pearance before  us.  In  his  capacity  as 
Director  of  the  FBI  at  that  time  Mr. 
Hoover  gave  every  appearance  to  the 


members  of  our  subcommittee  that  he 
was  in  good  physical  and  mental  health 
at  that  time.  He  was  alert;  he  answered 
questions  which  had  no  relation  to  the 
prepared  statement  which  he  made  to 
our  committee  during  the  first  few  min- 
utes of  his  appearance  before  us.  He  was 
strong  of  mind  and  body  and  intellect  at 
that  time. 

I  think  for  anybody  at  this  late  date, 
when  the  Director's  lips  have  been  sealed 
by  death,  to  attack  his  state  of  mind  is 
an  insult  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resent  the  slur  on  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  late  Director  of  the 
FBI.  I  certainly  believe,  based  upon  his 
last  appearance  before  our  subcommittee, 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  statement 
attributed  to  Mr.  Sullivan  in  yesterday's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 

(Mr.  SLACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > . 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  yesterday. 
May  15,  in  which  former  Assistant  Direc- 
tor William  Sullivan  is  quoted  as  saying 
he  did  not  turn  over  certain  files  to  the 
late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  because  Hoover  was 
"not  of  sound  mind"  for  the  past  few 
years. 

I  challenge  that  statement  on  the  basis 
of  personal  observation  and  experience. 
For  over  a  dozen  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee which  considers  annual  FBI  ap- 
propriations requests,  and  during  those 
years  I  listened  with  interest  to  his  con- 
cise, thoroughly  documented  presenta- 
tions. When  he  appeared  before  us  last 
year,  his  command  of  the  facts  was  just 
as  when  I  first  heard  him  a  dozen  years 
before. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  testified,  there  was 
never  any  evasion  or  attempt  to  escape 
through  a  back  door  of  generalities,  and 
if  he  did  not  possess  a  fact  in  response  to 
a  question,  he  knew  where  the  fact  could 
be  found  and  proceeded  to  satisfy  the 
subcommittee  at  once.  This  was  the  real 
key  to  his  consistent  success  in  obtaining 
funds  for  FBI  improvement  and  expan- 
sion. 

Sullivan  refers  to  Hoover  as  a  "master 
blackmailer,"  a  contemptible  slur  placed 
before  the  public  with  the  secure  knowl- 
edge that  you  cannot  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  libel  of  one  who  has  passed  on. 
On  this  point,  I  know  nothing  of  at- 
tempted blackmail,  but  on  the  record  of 
very  exacting  appearances  before  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  I  feel  re- 
quired to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  in  his  last  year  in  office, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  still  a  master  of  the 
facts  where  the  Bureau  was  concerned. 


INCREASE  IN  PRICE  OF  GOLD 
OVERSEAS 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  those  people  who  picked  up 
this  morning's  newspapers  and  read 
about  the  increase  in  the  price  of  gold 
overseas,  and  the  imbalance  of  payments 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  this 
should  not  come  as  any  surprise  to  them. 

While  the  administration  has  been 
boasting  about  a  reduction  of  the  im- 
balance in  trade  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  they  failed  to  explain  why  over 
$10  billion  of  American  money  went  over- 
seas during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Now  we  find  a  speculation  on  gold.  It 
indicates  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
multinational  corporations  and  some  of 
the  speculators  in  this  coxmtry  are  send- 
ing their  money  overseas  to  drive  up  the 
price  of  gold  and  drive  down  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
Congress  should  look  at  this.  I  hope  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  look  into  this  problem  and 
find  out  and  list  the  names  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  speculation  of  the 
dollar  during  the  last  two  devaluations, 
because  they  will  find  out  that  Americans 
who  sent  their  money  over  there  made 
6 •  2-percent  profit  on  their  speculation 
within  10  days,  which  is  close  to  300-per- 
cent profit. 

If  they  take  it  over  a  12 -month  period, 
they  will  find  out  that  that  list  would 
make  pale  the  preferred  list  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  scandal 
going  on  in  this  Nation  today,  and  it  is 
about  time  Congress  looked  into  it  and 
found  out  who  sent  that  $10  billion  over- 
seas during  the  past  3  months,  because 
it  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the 
price  of  gold  has  gone  up  over  $127  an 
ounce  as  of  yesterday. 


DAILY  SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks). 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  Joint  Conunittee 
on  Congressional  Operations  on  their 
most  recent  pilot  project — the  prepara- 
tion of  a  daily  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  and  Senate  for  de- 
livery to  the  ofiBces  shortly  after  the 
close  of  business  each  day. 

Particularly  valuable  to  me  and  my 
staff  is  the  fact  that  any  changes  in  the 
legislative  program  will  be  known  that 
same  day.  rather  than  the  following 
morning.  This  enables  my  staff  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next  day's  legislative  session 
in  a  less  hurried  and  more  complete 
fashion. 

I,  for  one,  hope  that  the  pilot  study 
proves  itself  sufficiently  worthwhile  so 
that  this  service  may  be  continued. 


STATE  PRISON  FARMS  ROB 
FEDERAL  TREASURY 

(Mr.  (X)NTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  State  prison 
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for  1  mmute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  "ot  present.  thp  rn^mT        t            Message. 

remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.)  Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  comoLed  ^?^?pvpnf .In  ""^^""k  ^'°''^S  ^! 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker  one  of  call  of  the  House.  n?^H2             ,!,  u  ^^.!^"  members.  Eight 

the  sUHest  statements  ever  attributed  to  A  caU  of  the  Hosue  was  ordered.  Uie  Congre°ss    two  np,^!?.r^t  ^"'^/^""^ 

a  Member  of  this  body  came  to  my  atten-  The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de-  Repubhcans  from  t^^^             ^"^  ^° 

tiori  yesterday,  and  that  is  a  recommen-  vice,  and  the  following  Members  failed  Socrate  and^un  rI^h.  ^  and  two 

dation  that  the  President  and  Vice  Presl-  to  respond:  tvlS-           ^^           Republicans  from 

dent  should  resign  and  the  Speaker  of  '^°"  ^o.  147)  oV^nf^Tn  °i Representatives.  It  would 

the  House  should  become  the  leader  of  a  l^^^'K^              ««-.  Pa.          nix  ^w  °  orSrfn^   nom  '"^^  chairmen  of  the 

(»alition  Government  Barrett              Hays                 O'Brien  ^'^°  principal  political  parties,  and  seven 

Mr^Speaker,  this  statement  is  not  only  ilafn^'.  r^d  ^"^  Cy  tL ^Pr'eside^SrNo'm^r/fh  '"'T^ 
silly  but  it  is  downright  illegal.  As  I  un-  ^amp  johnson.  Coio.  H^odes  q^  seven  nnhtr^.rS  °[^,^K^"  ^''"'" 
derstand  the  Constitution  of  the  United  n^T^^"  °'"°  ^^'^^  "°°"^>'  ^'  y-  kL c  ^f  .vf  members  shall  be  mem- 
States  the  orriPr  nf^^rniL\^^  *  IxT  oS""  ,  ^'"^  Rosenthal  bers  of  the  same  political  partv.  To  fur- 
oiates,  me  oraer  ol  succession  to  the  chappeii  Kiuczynski  Roy  ther  ensure  it-?  rnmniP+«  Cil%^„^^  tr 
Presidency  is  spelled  out  in  the  law  chishoim  Ku?kendaii  Roybai  the  chaf^J  ^nn^i  .  "^^^pendence, 
recognizing  that  some  of  the  persons  S'^f"  ^°"^-  ^^  Sandman  k^  cfrl  1  ?^  ^"^  vice-chairman  would 
formerly  associat.pri  with  thi  Dv^tf^^!,*  S°"'"  Mccioskey  stubbiefieid  ^  selected  from  among  the  members  of 

j  ,  .  •'    »»'>ociatea    Wltn    the   President     Conyers  McCormack         Teaeiie  Tev  the     rnmrniQcinn      K„     fi,„     ^  .     . 

and  his  reelection  committee  have  been     Cotter  Madd™  w?ime  ine    commission,    by    the    Commission 

accu.sed  of  illegal  conduct,  even  so    no     R°''£*'l''^  **'"^-  Aric  vsriison.  '         Z.";,  ^ .    .     , 

one  has  linked  the  President  with  anv    n^^^^"^  Moorhead.  Pa.      charies,  The  Commission  s  mandate  would  be 

action  that  would  jusT^y  Tuch  ^SaS    o^'  K^y.  n  v.     ^,.  s  c,  i^^'f^'Sofhing   woS^'bf  f7  fff. 

action  as  resignation  Green,  oreg.      Nedzi  ii'S>eu.    coining   would    be    excluded.    It 

Not  even  the  most  partisan  spokesman        The  SPEAKER    On  this  rollcall  382     aiiT  flnL^.w^'^'f  "^  ^  examine  the  cost 

^^s^s^ss^^t^^is^  T^^%:^^^£^^  ^r'^^"^^-^^^ 

rent  attacks  on  the  President's  former  with                                              dispensed  of  violence  and  the  threat  of  violence, 

associates.  ^.^^«^^^^_  and  infringements  on  the  right  of  prl- 

For  any  Member  of  this  body,  who  has  ^'^"^^^  curbing  vote  frauds;  the  length  of 

taken  the  oath  of  office  to  uphold  the  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  Political  campaigns;  the  use  and  abuse  of 

Constitution  to  make  a  suggestion  that  Mr.  THONE.  Mr    Speaker    the  Con-  ^^^^^''"fs  such  as  television  commer- 

the  order  of  succession  to  the  office  stipu-  gressional  Record   of  May   8   indicates  ^-   P°"^"e   and    computerized    direct 

lated  in  the  Constitution  be  abolished  that  I  was  absent  for  rollcaU  No  129  the  '    "l^^^ods   of    curbing    the    entire 

makes  me  question   the  man's   under-  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  Oil  Pollution  ^^^^f.  °^  ^^^^^  °^  unsavorj-  campaign 

standing  of  our  system  of  government.  Act  Amendments  of  1973  (HR    5451)    I  Practices;  and  anything  else  the  Com- 

To  be  charitable,  I  wonder  if  he  knows  would  like  to  state  that  contrary  to  the  ™^^'°"  "^^e^t  consider  desirable  for  a 

What  he  is  talking  about?  Record,  I  was  present  for  the  vote  and  comprehensive  reform  of  Federal  elec- 

^ did  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  this  legis-  ^'^""^  ^^'^  campaign  practices. 

MEMORY  OF  J    PDOAR  Hnnviro  lation.  It  would  be  directed  to  make  its  final 

SHoSJd  NOT  BE  A^CKED                                 no^SeJ^tf"  D  "^''''  ^""^  "''  President 

(Mr.   DEVINE  asked   and   was  given  ""^^^ILM^s^Ari^^'^^o..  ^^4^  aL\Ten^cour?gerto  mlkeTnVrL^'rS- 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  V^-^^^J^^^^^^       ^°^       ^™  ommendations  during  the  course  of  its 

minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  J^!^S^°^^      ^^      ^HE      UNITED  work,  in  order  to  expedite  tSr  consid 

""m^^S^^"^';^,"^""^  '"^"«^'  ^^""^^  ""    °°''-  ^"^    "'-^''2^  ^-ation  by  the  Congress 

to  commelS^hP^pnfwo"; ^  ^"""^  "^^  '^^^  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  Because  it  bears  an  intimate  and  vital 

Sir    sS    anl?he  Tent  P^^  the  following  message  from  the  Presi-  relationship  to  campaign  reform.  I  rec- 

Owreia^Mr  ^Ll^\^^^^          ..  ^'"°"'  "^^"^  °^  *^^  ^^^^^^^  states;    which  was  ommend  that  the  Commission  also  con- 

f>S  We  fvir^nla   M?  S?/rKf"«n^^^^^^^  "'^^  ^"'^-  '°^f  ^"'  ^'^'^  ^^^  accompany-  sider  the  question  of  whether  the  length 

om  west  Virginia  (Mr.  Slack)  and  as-  mg  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  of  the  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
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Senate,  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  of  the  President  should  be  changed. 

If  the  Commission  is  to  complete  its 
work  promptly,  in  order  to  allow  the  Con- 
gress time  to  consider  and  possibly  to 
act  on  its  recommendations  prior  to  the 
1974  Congressional  campaigns,  it  is,  of 
course,  essential  that  the  Commission 
begin  its  work  soon  and  pursue  it  expedi- 
tiously. For  my  part,  I  shall  do  all  that 
I  can  to  facilitate  this,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  take  swift  and  favorable 
action  on  this  proposal. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  May  16.  1973. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  FOR  BI- 
PARTISAN COMMISSION  ON  FED- 
ERAL ELECTION  REFORM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
welcome  President  Nixon's  proposal  for 
a  truly  bipartisan  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Election  Reform.  He  has  acted  with 
commendable  dispatch  and  I  hope  the 
majority  leadership  of  the  Congress  will 
move  with  similar  speed  and  nonpartisan 
spirit  to  get  started  on  this  important 
national  priority. 

Clearly  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  needs  improvement  in  the 
light  of  experience.  It  is  not  accurate  to 
say  it  failed,  for  prosecutions  are  now 
underway  of  individuals  accused  of  vio- 
lating it.  But  I  have  always  felt  that 
timely  disclosure  before  election  day  is 
a  better  way  to  insure  clean  campaigns 
than  the  most  severe  punishment  after- 
ward. 

In  politics  as  in  other  forms  of  compe- 
tition the  successful  professionals  play  by 
the  rules,  and  the  rules  should  be  simple, 
fair,  and  reasonable.  Our  two-party  sys- 
tem provides  a  measure  of  mutual  vigi- 
lance which  must  be  preserved  no  mat- 
ter what  reforms  are  enacted  into  law. 
The  proposed  Commission  should  con- 
sider more  effective  monitoring  of  na- 
tional ad  hoc  campaign  organizations 
which  operate  independently  of  the 
recognized  party  structures. 

As  a  Republican  I  reaffirm  my  faith 
in  my  party  and  recall  that  Republicans 
led  the  fight  for  election  reform  legisla- 
tion throughout  the  1960s  which  cul- 
minated in  the  1971  act  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  I  urge  my  fellow  Republicans 
to  join  with  independents  and  Democrats 
in  supporting  the  President  s  new  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  text  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  remarks  to  the  Nation  to- 
day amplifying  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  election  reform.  The  address  follows: 
Text  of   an    Address   by  the   President   on 
THE     Federal     Election     Reform     to     be 
Taped  for  Use  on  Radio 
In  my  televised  address  to  the  Nation  two 
weeks  ago.  I   called  on   the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties,  and  on  citizens  everywhere, 
to  join  In  working  toward  new  ways  of  en- 
suring that  future  elections  would  be  as  near- 
ly free  of  abuse  as  possible. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  I  have  today  proposed 
to  the  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  non- 
partisan, top-level.  Independent  commission 
charged  with  making  concrete  proposals  for 
reform — not  only  to  examine  our  laws  and  see 


what  new  ones  are  needed,  but  also  to  ex- 
amine the  observance  and  enforcement  of  our 
laws,  and  those  campaign  standards  and  prac- 
tices not  governed  by  law  but  rooted  In  com- 
mon usage. 

This  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
seventeen  members.  Eight  would  be  chosen 
by  and  from  the  Congress — two  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans  from  the  House,  and 
two  Democrats  and  two  Republicans  from  the 
Senate.  Seven  public  members  would  be 
chosen  by  the  F>resldent  for  their  experience, 
knowledge  and  perspective  In  this  field — of 
whom  no  more  than  four  could  be  from  the 
same  political  party.  The  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  National  Com- 
mittees would  also  serve  on  the  panel.  To 
further  ensure  the  Commission's  complete 
Independence,  Its  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man would  be  selected  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  by  the  Commission 
Itself. 

I  trust  the  Congress  will  act  swiftly  to  es- 
tablish the  Commission.  Yesterday  I  met  with 
the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the  Congress 
to  discuss  this  matter.  The  proposal  I  am 
making  today  Incorporates  suggestions  made 
by  them;  and  my  discussions  with  them 
have  given  me  reason  to  believe  that  swift 
action  Is  possible.  If  the  Congress  does  give 
this  proposal  its  quick  approval,  then  the 
Commission's  report  and  recommendation 
can  provide  the  basis  for  reforms  that  could 
be  In  place  in  time  for  the  1974  Congressional 
elections. 

The  mandate  of  the  Commission  I  have 
proposed  will  be  as  broad  as  the  Federal  elec- 
tion process  Itself.  Nothing  will  be  excluded. 
It  will  be  authorized  to  examine  the  costs 
and  financing  of  campaigns,  and  look  into 
the  various  ways  In  which  the  costs  can  be 
kept  down  and  Improper  Influence  or  In- 
fluence-seeking through  large  campaign  con- 
tributions can  be  ended.  It  can  consider 
limitations  on  the  total  amounts  candidates 
can  spend,  recognizing  both  the  potential 
for  abuse  and  the  heavy  burden  that  high 
campaign  costs  impose  on  both  parties.  It 
can  look  Into  the  laws  governing  disclosure 
of  campaign  funds  and  how  they  are  spent, 
and  how  both  those  laws  and  their  enforce- 
ment might  be  improved.  It  can  review  the 
tax  laws  as  they  relate  to  the  financing  of 
political  campaigns  and  can  look  into  the 
question  of  possible  public  funding  of  cam- 
paigns. 

Other  areas  for  Inquiry  would  Include  the 
elimination  from  our  election  campaigns  of 
violence  and  the  threat  of  violence;  of  In- 
timidation; of  frauds  In  the  casting  and 
counting  of  ballots;  of  the  throwing  about  of 
misleading  or  malicious  charges;  of  sabotage 
and  espionage  and  other  Infringements  on 
the  rights  of  privacy;  and  of  the  whole  range 
of  Improper  campaign  practices. 

Beyond  measures  to  curb  these  clearly 
evident  abuses,  the  Commission  will  be  au- 
thorized to  examine  such  matters  as  the 
length  and  structure  of  our  political  cam- 
paigns, the  purposes  for  which  campaign 
funds  are  spent,  the  use  and  abuse  of  tech- 
niques such  as  television  commercials,  poll- 
ing and  computerized  direct  mall — and 
whatever  else  It  may  consider  appropriate 
to  a  thorough-going  campaign  reform. 

There  Is  another  matter  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance to  our  election  process,  which  I  am 
also  asking  that  the  Commission  consider. 
That  Is  whether  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  to  change  the  length  of  the  terms 
of  office  of  members  of  the  House,  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  President. 

Many  political  scientists  have  suggested, 
for  example,  that  the  President  should  be 
elected  for  a  single,  non-renewable  six-year 
term.  Instead  of  being  eligible  for  two  four- 
year  terms.  The  Commission  could  well  con- 
sider the  merits  of  this  proposal. 

Another  change  It  might  consider  Is 
whether  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives should  be  elected  for  terms  of  four 
years  Instead  of  two. 

Personally,  I  have  long  favored  the  four- 
year  term  for  members  of  the  House,  with 
half  of  the  members  elected  every  two  years. 
Members  serving  for  two-year  terms  have  to 
spend  one  of  every  two  years  running  for  re- 
election, with  the  result  that  they  serve  one 
year  and  run  one  year.  This  not  only  places 
an  enormous  burden  on  the  member  him- 
self; it  also  can  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
his  constituents  and  of  the  country.  By  re- 
ducing the  extraordinary  campaign  burden 
on  Its  members,  I  believe  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  be  made  a  more  effective 
Instrument  of  government. 

The  Commission  wUl  be  directed  to  come 
up  with  a  comprehensive  set  of  legislative 
recommendations.  It  will  also  be  directed  to 
examine  whether  additional  measures,  such 
as  voluntary  agreements  between  candidates 
or  party  organizations,  may  be  desirable  to 
extend  into  those  areas  where  legislation  can- 
not appropriately  reach. 

Because  time  is  of  the  essence,  the  Resolu- 
tion I  have  proposed  would  direct  the  Com- 
mission to  file  a  public  report  no  later  than 
December  1  of  this  year.  I  believe  that  with 
hard  work,  the  members  of  the  Commission 
can  complete  their  study  even  before  then. 

The  Commission  will  have  complete,  in- 
dependent authority  to  choose  Its  own  prior- 
ities among  the  matters  to  be  considered — 
and.  as  It  proceeds.  It  will  be  encouraged  to 
make  interim  recommendations  for  action 
by  the  Congress  without  waiting  for  Its  final 
report. 

One  option  I  considered  was  for  the  Ad- 
ministration itself  to  prepare  a  set  of  pro- 
posed reforms  and  present  them  at  this 
time.  I  rejected  that  course  for  two  reasons: 
First,  a  really  comprehensive  campaign  re- 
form, which  I  believe  we  need,  must  thread 
Its  way  through  enormous  complexities,  high 
sensitivities,  entrenched  interests,  and  a 
careful  assessment  of  the  possibilities  of  en- 
actment by  the  Congress.  This  will  take  time. 
It  can  be  done,  but  It  cannot  be  done  over- 
night. 

Second,  I  feel  It  Is  essential  that  proposals 
for  reform  come  not  from  one  political  party, 
not  from  one  Administration,  not  from  one 
Congress,  but  from  a  bipartisan  group  of 
recognized  experts,  working  In  a  non-partisan 
atmosphere  and  broadly  enough  based  to  give 
their  recommendations  the  full  authority  of 
manifest  impartiality. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  new  Commission 
is  in  no  way  competitive  with  the  Senate's 
Ervln  Committee.  The  new  Commission  will 
draw  on  information  being  developed  by  the 
Ervln  Committee,  and  also  on  other  studies 
of  past  campaign  abuses.  But  Its  own  central 
focus  will  be  on  the  future — on  how  not  only 
Presidential  elections,  but  also  Congressional 
elections,  can  most  effectively  be  reformed. 
Campaigns  have  changed  drastically  in  the 
past  century,  and  even  In  the  past  generation. 
Television,  the  rise  of  professional  campaign 
management  flrms.  jet  air  travel,  sophisti- 
cated polling  techniques,  skyrocketing  costs, 
all  have  had  a  powerful  impact  on  the  way 
campaigns  are  conducted.  As  In  so  many 
other  areas  of  our  life,  the  sheer  size  of 
modern  campaigns  has  contributed  to  the 
size  of  the  problem  and  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  abuses. 

There  will  be  a  temptation  to  attempt  re- 
forms piecemeal;  this.  I  believe,  would  be  a 
mistake.  The  reforms  needed  are  sweeping 
rather  than  scattered,  and  each  should  be 
considered  In  relation  to  the  others.  We 
should  think  In  terms  of  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  re-examlnatlon  of  our  system  of 
elections  and  campaign  practices. 

Scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  Ideas  for  vari- 
ous election  reforms  have  already  teen  seri- 
ously and  responsibly  put  forward.  Many  are 
now  pending  before  the  Congress.  The  prin- 
cipal need  Is  to  sort  through  these  Ideas,  to 
develop  such  additional  ones  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, and  to  design  a  comprehensive  re- 
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form  of  the  campaign  system  so  that  In  its 
totality  it  will  work,  and  work  fairly  and 
honestly. 

It  would  be  premature  to  predict  what  a 
Commission  such  sis  the  one  I  propose  might 
recommend.  But  these  are  a  few  examples 
of  the  kinds  of  reform  It  would  certainly 
consider: 

Strict  limits  on  the  size  of  individual  cam- 
paign contributions; 

Strict  limits  on  the  size  of  campaign  con- 
tributions or  the  amount  of  campaign  assist- 
ance that  can  be  given  by  business,  labor  or 
professional  organizations; 

Strict  limits  on  cash  contributions; 

Tightened  control  over  the  activities  of 
multiple  organizations  working  for  the  same 
candidate; 

Shorter  election  campaigns; 

New  disclosure  rules  that  would  simplify 
not  only  the  flllng  of  reports,  but  also  the 
public  discovery  of  what  was  Important  in 
those  reports; 

Reducing  the  cost  of  reaching  the  public, 
as,  for  example,  by  making  free  radio  and 
television  time  available  to  candidates,  or  by 
revision  of  the  equal  time  requirements  that 
now  restrict  broadcasters  in  their  campaign 
coverage; 

New  Federal  laws  that  would  make  Illegal, 
practices  that  are  now  only  unethical;  and 

The  establishment  of  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission,  with  Its  own  en- 
forcement powers. 

It  Is  Important  that  these  reforms  stay 
within  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution;  that  they  not  unduly  infringe 
either  the  rights  of  the  States  or  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  Individuals  to  freedom 
of  expression  and  freedom  of  assembly.  It  Is 
Important  that  they  be  fair,  effective,  real- 
istic and  enforceable.  Devising  such  a  system 
of  campaign  reform  will  be  difficult,  but  not 
impossible. 

I  am  convinced  a  route  can  be  charted  that 
will  avoid  the  obstacles;  that  wide-ranging 
reforms  are  possible  and  desirable;  and  that 
persons  of  the  caliber  of  those  who  would  be 
named  to  this  Commission,  given  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  and  also  a  firm  deadline, 
can  come  up  with  a  set  of  proposals  that  will 
work,  and  that  will  help  to  restore  the  faith 
of  the  American  p«ople  In  th<-  Integrity  of 
their  political  processes. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
place  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  for  the  Committee  on  Rules 
adopted  on  Tuesday,  March  27.  1973: 
Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Adopted  Tuesday.  March  27.  1073 

rule  1 — meetings 

(a)  The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  meet 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  when 
the  House  is  In  session.  Meetings  and  hear- 
ings shall  be  called  to  order  and  presided 
over  by  the  Chairman  or.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Chairman,  by  the  Ranking  Majority 
Member  of  the  Committee  present  as  Acting 
Chairman. 

(b)  A  minimum  48  hours'  notice  of  regular 
meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  given  to  all  members  except  that  the 
Chairman,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee, may  schedule  a  meeting  or  bearing  for 
the  consideration  of  emergency  and /or  pro- 
cedural measures  or  matters  at  any  time. 
As  much  notice  as  possible  will  be  given  to 


all  members  when  emergency  meetings  or 
hearings  are  called;  provided,  however,  that 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  consult  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

(c)  Meetings,  hearings,  and  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  in  accordance  with  clause  2S  and 
clause  27  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  H. 
Res.  259,  93d  Congress. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony, 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  executive  meetings, 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

(f»  All  measures  or  matters  which  have 
been  scheduled  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  which  any  Member  of  the 
House  wishes  to  testify,  and  so  requests,  will 
be  the  subject  of  hearings,  at  which  time 
all  Interested  Members  who  are  proponents 
or  opponents  will  be  provided  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  testify. 

(g)  There  shall  be  a  transcript  of  regularly 
scheduled  hearings  and  meetings  of  the 
Committee  which  may  be  printed  If  the 
Chairman  decides  It  Is  appropriate,  or  if  a 
majority  of  the  members  request  it. 

(h)  A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Committee 
may  be  dispensed  with  where.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Chairman,  there  Is  no  need 
therefor,  and  additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  Chairman,  or  by  written  request 
of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  duly  filed 
with  the  Counsel  of  the  Committee. 

(1)  The  Committee  may  permit,  by  a 
majority  vote  on  each  separate  occasion, 
the  coverage  of  any  open  meeting  or  hear- 
ing, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography 
under  such  requirements  and  limitations  as 
set  forth  In  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(J)  The  flve-mlnute  rule  In  the  interroga- 
tion of  witnesses,  until  such  time  as  each 
member  of  the  Committee  who  so  desires 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  question  the 
witness,  shall  be  followed. 

(k)  When  a  recommendation  is  made  as 
to  the  kind  of  rule  which  should  be  granted 
a  copy  of  the  language  recommended  shall 
be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting 
where  such  language  Is  to  be  considered 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  such  recommenda- 
tion becomes  available. 


rule    S — MISCELLANEOUS 


RULE    2 VOTING 

(a)  No  measure  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported,  deferred,  or  tabled  by  the  Com- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
Is  actually  present. 

(b)  A  roUcall  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  may  be  had  upon  the  request  of 
any  member. 

(c)  The  result  of  each  rollcall  vote.  Includ- 
ing the  names  of  Committee  members  and 
how  they  voted  on  specific  issues,  shall  be 
available  for  public  Inspection  at  the  office 
of  the  Committee. 

RULE    3 REPORTING 

(a)  Whenever  the  Committee  authorizes 
the  favorable  reporting  of  a  bill  or  resolution 
from  the  Committee,  the  Chairman  or  Act- 
ing Chairman  shall  report  the  same  or  des- 
ignate some  member  of  the  Committee  to  re- 
port the  same  to  the  House,  such  report  to 
Include  the  totals  of  any  record  vote  thereon. 

RULE     4 COMMITTEE     STAFFING 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  staffs  of 
the  Committee  shall  serve  under  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chairman, 
who  shall  establish  and  assign  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  members  of  the  staffs 
and  delegate  such  authority  as  the  Chair- 
man deems  appropriate,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Minority  staff,  who  shall  serve  under 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Committee. 


(a)  The  Committee  shall  have  prepared, 
maintained,  printed  and  published  a  calen- 
dar listing  all  matters  formally  before  it.  In- 
formation on  this  calendar  shall  Include 
the  number  of  the  bill  or  resolution,  a  brief 
description  of  the  measure's  contents.  In- 
cluding the  legislative  committee  reporting 
it,  and  the  name  of  the  principal  sponsor- 
ing Member. 

(b)  The  staff  shall  prepare,  maintain,  and 
furnish  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
a  list  of  aU  pending  bills  osv resolutions  from 
other  committees  concerning  which  a  hear- 
ing request  has  been  properly  filed  with  the 
Committee.  This  list  shall  be  distributed  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  a  regu- 
lar weekly  basis  when  the  House  is  in  session 
and  shall  include  the  number  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  the  name  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee reporting  It,  the  principal  sponsor- 
ing Member,  and  the  date  upon  which  the 
request  for  a  rule  was  filed,  along  with  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  sched- 
uled measures  and  a  description  of  the  rule 
requested  by  the  reporting  legislative  com- 
mittee. If  so  requested. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  matters 
formally  before  the  Committee  Include :  bills 
or  resolutions  over  which  the  Committee  has 
orjfelnal  jurisdiction,  arid  bills  or  resolutions 
from  other  committees  concerning  which 
the  chairman  or  designated  member  of  such 
committee  has  requested  a  hearing  in  writ- 
ing and  forwarded  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  a  copy  of  such  bill  or  resolution  as 
reported,  together  with  the  final  printed 
committee  report. 

(d)  Executive  meeting  minutes  shall  be 
available  to  Committee  members  but  may 
not  be  released  to  any  other  person  without 
the  consent  of  the  Committee,  in  compliance 
with  Rule  XI,  clause  27 (o). 

(e)  Upon  adoption  of  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Committee  at  the  opening 
of  each  Congress,  the  Chairman  may  have 
these  rules  and  procedures  printed  In  an 
early  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record. 


HOBBY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  YOUljJp  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  ihe  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resoluticm  390  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H..RES.  390 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
5777)  to  protect  hi^bylsts  against  the  repro- 
duction or  manufapture  of  certain  imitation 
hobby  items  and  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tections for  American  hobbyists.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  now  prlntAl  in  the  bill  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  un- 
der the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  In  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  to  the  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question 
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shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit   with   or  without   Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  390 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  5777.  The  rule 
makes  It  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Committee  as  an 
original  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5777  is  to  pro- 
tect hobbyists  against  the  reproduction 
or  manufacture  of  political  and  numis- 
matic hobby  items.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides that  any  imitation  political  item 
manufactured  in,  or  imported  into,  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  commerce 
must  be  permanently  marked  with  the 
calendar  year  of  its  manufacture.  Also, 
H.R.  5777  requires  any  imitation  numis- 
matic item  manufactured  in,  or  im- 
ported into,  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce  to  be  marked  "copy." 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  carr>ing  out  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  not  exceed  $50,000  per  year  for 
the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  390  in  order  that  we  may 
discuss  and  debate  H.R.  5777. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  390,  the 
rule  before  us  today,  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5777,  the  Hobby 
Protection  Act.  This  is  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate.  It  also  includes 
a  provision  making  the  committee  sub- 
stitute in  order  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5777  is  to  require 
the  marking  of  imitation  numismatic 
and  political  items  so  as  to  prevent  their 
being  sold  or  traded  as  originals. 

More  specifically,  this  bill  provides  that 
any  imitation  political  item  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  calendar  year  of  its 
manufacture  and  any  imitation  numis- 
matic item  must  be  marked  "copy." 

There  are  two  methods  of  enforcement 
provided  in  this  bill.  First,  private  en- 
forcement, which  would  permit  any  in- 
terested person  to  bring  a  civil  action  to 
enjoin  a  violation  and  for  damages.  Sec- 
ond, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  could 
use  its  cease  and  desist  order  remedy  to 
prevent  violations. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  this  bill  will  not  exceed 
$50,000  per  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  390. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5777)  to  protect  hobby- 
ists against  the  reproduction  or  manu- 
facture of  certain  imitation  hobby  items 
and  to  provide  additional  protections  for 
American  hobbyists. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  5777,  with  Mr. 
Pulton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers  >  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Devine)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  bill.  I  shall  present  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
It  is  to  keep  imitation  numismatic  and 
political  items  from  coming  into  and 
being  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

I  might  say  for  th**  information  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  glassware, 
that  we  considered  two  bills,  H.R.  1068 
and  H.R.  3747,  on  imitation  antique 
glassware  at  the  same  time  that  hearings 
were  held  on  the  legislation  now  before 
the  House.  These  two  bills  were  by  Mr. 
Rodney  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Wy- 
MAN.  The  subcommittee  is  now  draft- 
ing legislation  on  glassware.  I  just  want 
to  let  the  authors  of  those  bills  know 
what  had  happened.  Glassware  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  present  bill.  The  problem 
of  antique  glassware  will  be  taken  up 
after  we  have  redrafted  legislation  on 
the  problem. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  bill  is  that 
other  countries  have  been  sending  in 
imitation  coins  and  other  numismatic 
materials.  In  the  last  3  years  there  have 
been  more  than  40.000  of  these  coins  and 
tokens  come  in  from  one  source  in  South- 
east Asia.  Kuala  Lumpur,  the  capital  of 
Malaysia.  We  are  just  trying  to  stop  that. 
We  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  Organiza- 
tions from  all  over  America  came  in  to 
testify  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
(H.R.  5777)  is  designed  to  protect  col- 
lectors of  coins,  tokens,  paper  money, 
commemorative  medals  and  political 
items  against  the  reproduction  of  such 


items  which  are  later  sold  as  originals. 
While  this  legislation  has  not  received 
a  great  deal  of  publicity,  it  will,  if  passed, 
offer  needed  protection  to  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  American  citizens. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  today  well  in  excess  of  a 
million  persons  who  collect  hobby  items, 
and  they  spend  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  acquire  them.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, with  the  growing  market  in  nu- 
mismatic and  political  items  there  has 
been  a  growing  incidence  of  fake  items 
being  purchased  or  obtained  through 
trade  in  the  belief  that  they  are  original 
items. 

Most  imitation  numismatic  items  are 
produced  in  Europe,  the  Near  East  and 
Southwest  Asia.  However,  many  museums 
and  similar  institutions  also  reproduce 
numismatic  items  which  are  sold  with 
literatiu-e  or  packaging  which  make  it 
clear  that  they  are  reproductions.  Un- 
fortunately, the  coin  and  the  literature 
indicating  that  the  coin  is  a  reproduc- 
tion become  separated  and  many  of  these 
coins  are  subsequently  sold  or  traded  as 
originals. 

The  Federal  counterfeit  laws  prevent 
the  manufacture  or  importation  of  imita- 
tions of  existing  currency,  but  there  are 
no  comparable  provisions  of  Federal  law 
which  apply  to  other  numismatic  items 
or  political  items.  This  bill  provides  the 
additional  protections  which  are  needed 
to  help  rectify  the  problem. 

Under  this  legislation,  any  imitation 
political  or  numismatic  items  manu- 
factured in,  or  imported  into,  the  United 
States  for  distribution  in  commerce  must 
be  plainly  and  permanently  marked  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  clearly  indicate  that 
they  are  imitations.  Imitation  political 
items  would  be  required  to  be  marked 
with  the  year  of  their  manufacture.  Imi- 
tation numismatic  items  would  be 
marked  with  the  word  "copy." 

A  failure  to  comply  with  these  mark- 
ing requirements  would  be  unlawful  and 
an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  in  commerce 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  could 
utilize  its  cease  and  desist  order  remedy 
to  prevent  violations.  In  addition,  any 
interested  person  could  bring  an  action 
for  an  injunction  restraining  such  viola- 
tion in  the  U.S.  district  court  for  a  dis- 
trict in  which  the  defendent  resides  or 
has  an  agent. 

The  bill  provides  for  no  additional  au- 
thorizations and  inasmuch  as  it  does  offer 
a  greater  degree  of  protection  for  col- 
lectors of  these  hobby  items,  I  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  passage  of  H.R.  5777.  the  Hob- 
by Protection  Act.  as  amended.  I  had  co- 
sponsored  introduction  of  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  92d  Congress,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  favor- 
ably reported  H.R.  5777. 

Many  of  the  over  a  million  American 
collectors  of  original  numismatic  items 
are  Americans  of  relatively  low  and  fixed 
incomes,  older  Americans  who  upon  re- 
tirement find  the  time  to  spend  on  their 
favorite  hobbies.  Far  too  often  these  eld- 
erly   men    and    women    are    defrauded 


through  sale  and  trade  of  i^nitation  nu- 
mismatic and  political  items  as  originals. 
Federal  counterfeit  laws  prevent  the 
manufacturing  or  importing  of  currency 
imitations,  but  no  comparable  laws  ap- 
ply to  other  numismatic  or  political 
items. 

H.R.  5777  provides  that  any  imitation 
political  item  not  clearly  and  perma- 
nently marked  with  the  year  in  which  it 
was  made  may  not  be  imported  or  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  any  imitation  of  a  numismatic 
item — anything  which  has  been  part  of 
a  coinage  or  issue  which  has  been  used 
to  commemorate  a  person  or  event,  in- 
cluding coins,  tokens,  paper  money,  and 
commemorative  medals — must  be  clearly 
and  permanently  marked  "copy"  before  it 
may  be  imported  into  or  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Manufacture  or  importation  of  items 
prohibited  by  this  legislation  would  be 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  Prohibited  items  imported  into 
the  United  States  would  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  under  our  cus- 
toms laws.  An  exemption  from  the  pen- 
alties would  protect  common  carriers, 
contract  carriers,  or  freight  forwarders 
handling  the  prohibited  items  inno- 
cently in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

Enforcement  of  the  act  is  lodged  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  any  in- 
terested person  could  privately  enforce 
the  bill's  prohibitions  by  bringing  a  civil 
action  in  a  U.S.  district  court  for  in- 
junctive relief  to  restrain  violations  and 
for  damages  including  costs  and  reason- 
able attorneys'  fees.  This  should  help  re- 
lieve the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
some  of  the  enforcement  burden.  The 
legislation  makes  clear  that  its  provisions 
are  in  addition  to.  not  in  substitution  for 
or  limitation  of,  the  provisions  of  any 
other  Federal  or  State  law  that  might 
apply.  By  its  terms,  the  legislation's  pro- 
hibitions apply  only  to  imitation  political 
items  and  imitation  numismatic  items 
manufactured  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, so  the  collector  would  stU  have  to 
be  wary  of  being  defrauded  by  previously 
manufactured  imitations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  long-needed  leg- 
islation. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote' 
in  support  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5777,  the  hobby  protec- 
tion bill. 

With  over  a  million  people  collecting 
coins,  and  other  forms  of  legal  tender, 
and  with  a  growing  hobby  of  collecting 
campaign  and  political  items,  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  collectors  and  the  consumers 
who  may  purchase  these  items  that  the 
imported  imitation  be  labelled  as  such. 
^  The  bill  does  not  put  ayone  out  of  busi- 
ness. This  bill  does  not  cost  millions  of 
dollars  to  enforce. 

What  the  bill  does  do  is  make  the  mar- 
ket for  coin  collecting  of  political  items 
an  open  and  honeit  market. 

I  have  watched  with  great  interest  the 
bill  as  it  was  first  introduced  in  rather 
rough  form,  then  perfected  in  public 
hearings  and  drafting  sessions. 

I  feel  that  it  is  commendable  that  this 
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work  has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  bill  that  is  reasonable  and  pro- 
tective of  the  American  hobbyists  and 
consumers. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Texas, 
Bob  Eckhardt,  for  his  efforts  with  this 
legislation.  I  commend  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  its  measured,  yet  expedient  work, 
in  proposing  this  legislation  to  the  full 
House. 

I  urge  that  the  House  adopt  H.R.  5777. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hobby  Protection 
Act". 

MARKING    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Political  Items. — The  manu- 
facture In  the  United  States,  or  the  impor- 
tation Into  the  United  States,  for  introduc- 
tion Into  or  distribution  In  commerce  of  any 
Imitation  political  Item  which  Is  not  plainly 
and  permanently  marked  with  the  calendar 
year  In  which  such  Item  was  manufactured. 
Is  unlawful  and  Is  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice  In  commerce  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

(b)  Coins  and  Other  NumismaticItems. — 
The  manufacture  In  the  United  States,  or 
the  Importation  into  the  United  States,  for 
Introduction  Into  or  distribution  In  com- 
merce of  any  Imitation  numismatic  Item 
which  Is  not  plainly  and  permanently  marked 
"copy".  Is  unlawful  and  Is  an  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive act  or  practice  In  commerce  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

(c)  Regulations. — The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  prescribe  rules  for  de- 
termining the  manner  and  form  in  which 
items  described  In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall 
be  permanently  marked. 

(d)  Exemption. — Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  regulations  under  subsection  (c).  shall 
not  apply  to  any  common  carrier  or  contract 
carrier  or  freight  forwarder  with  respect  to 
an  Imitation  political  item  or  limitation 
numismatic  item  received,  shipped,  delivered, 
or  handled  by  it  for  shipment  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Its  business. 

PRIVATE    enforcement 

Sec.  3.  If  any  person  violates  section  2(a) 
or  (b)  or  a  rule  under  section  2(c),  any  in- 
terested person  may  commence  a  civil  action 
for  injunctive  relief  restraining  such  viola- 
tion, and  for  damages,  in  any  United  States 
District  Court  for  a  district  In  which  the  de- 
fendant resides  or  has  an  agent.  In  any  such 
action,  the  court  may  award  the  costs  of  the 
suit  including  reasonable  attorneys"  fees. 
enforcement  by  federal  trade  commission 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sectlo.n  3. 
this  Act  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  prevent  any 
person  from  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  In  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  means, 
and  with  the  same  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  as  though  all  applicable  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  were  Incorporated  into  and  made  a  part 
of  this  Act;  and  any  such  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
immunities  provided  in  said  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  In  the  same  manner,  bv  the 
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same  means,  and  with  the  same  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  as  though  the  applicable 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  said  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  were  incorp>orated  into 
and  made  a  part  of  this  Act. 

imports 
Sec.  5.  Any  item  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  section  2  (a)  or  (b)  or 
regulations  under  section  2(c)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  seizure  and  forfeiture  under  the  cus- 
toms laws. 

APPLICATION    OP    other    LAW 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  In 
addition  to.  and  not  in  substitution  for  or 
limitation  of,  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  law  of  any 
State. 

definitions 
Sec.  7.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "original  political  item" 
means  any  political  button,  poster,  literature, 
sticker,  or  any  advertisement  produced  for 
use  in  any  political  cause. 

(2)  The  term  "Imitation  political  Item" 
means  an  Item  which  purports  to  be,  but  in 
fact  Is  not,  an  original  political  item,  or 
which  is  a  reproduction,  copy,  or  counterfeit 
of  an  original  political  item. 

(3)  The  term  "original  numismatic  item" 
means  any  thing  which  has  been  a  part  of  a 
coinage  or  issue  which  has  been  used  in  ex- 
change or  has  been  used  to  commemorate  a 
person  or  event.  Such  term  Includes  coins, 
tokens,  paper  money,  and  commemorative 
medals. 

(4)  The  lerm  "imitation  numismatic  item" 
means  an  item  which  purports  to  be,  but  in 
fact  is  not,  an  original  numismatic  Item  or 
which  is  a  reproduction,  copy,  or  counter- 
felt  of  an  original  numismatic  item. 

(5)  The  term  "commerce"  has  the  same 
meaning  eis  such  term  has  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

(6)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(7)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
States,  the -District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

effective  date 
Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  main- 
tain  political   items   and    imitation   numis- 
matic items  manufactured  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
natiire  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessar>-  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  only 
to  propound  one  question  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  STAGGERS)  and  that  is  why  this 
bill  did  not  come  up  under  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  is  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  it  be,  and  I  t^1ll  not 
pursue  the  question  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  sometlnng  before 
us  today  merely  to  say  the  House  had 
some  business? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  that  we  did  think  about  going  to 
the  Rules  Committee  for  a  rule  because 
we  thought  there  might  be  some  discus- 
sion on  other  matters  concerning  glass- 
ware and  we  would  have  to  answer  ques- 
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tions  and  we  did  not  want  to  preclude 
questions  on  this.  I  tried  to  answer  those 
questions  in  my  earlier  remarks,  but 
those  were  important  matters  that  were 
included  in  bills  in  hearing  before  our 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Finance 
at  the  same  time  as  the  legislation  now 
being  considered.  I  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  those  matters  and  that  is  why 
we  wanted  to  go  to  the  Rules  Committee 
to  ask  for  a  rule,  in  order  to  give  anyone 
who  wanted  to  a  chance  to  offer  an 
amendment  or  have  a  discussion.  That  is 
why  I  discussed  those  questions  in  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks.  We  did  go  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  and  asked  for 
ariile. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee gave  this  bill  a  rule. 

The  Rules  Committee  had  before  it 
yesterday  a  bill  which  would  have  given 
to  the  House  the  power  to  authorize  cer- 
tain moneys  for  the  postal  operation  or 
in  other  words  would  have  given  the  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
needed  authority  to  look  into  the  affairs 
of  the  Postal  Service.  That  rule  was  de- 
feated in  the  Rules  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  6  to  5,  as  I  understand  it,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  bill  came  out  of  the  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  1,  with  bipartisan  support. 
I  have  never  heard  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee refusing  to  grant  a  rule  on  a  bill  com- 
ing from  a  committee  of  26  members 
with  bipartisan  support,  and  approved 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  1.  That  bill  might  well 
have  been  before  the  House  today. 

It  is  in  my  opinion,  highly  necessary 
to  the  return  of  proper  mail  service  in 
this  country.  But,  it  was  waylaid  in  the 
committee  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  approve  consideration  of 
that  bill  next  week,  but  for  the  present, 
I  suppose  we  will  wind  up  consideration  of 
this  bill  inmiediately.  Then  the  decks  will 
be  cleared  for  the  members  to  take  off  on 
their  junket  to  New  York  or  to  Europe 
for  a  long  weekend. 

Again,  I  saj^this  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  again  that  in 
our  committee  we  do  try  to  give  every- 
one a  chance  to  be  heard,  if  possible, 
and  to  take  as  few  bills  under  suspensions 
as  possible  in  order  to  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  talk. 

As  I  said,  one  of  the  reasons  was  that 
this  bill  originally  was  quite  different 
than  it  is  now.  I  thought  personally  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  bring  it  up  so  that 
if  there  was  a  misunderstanding,  it  could 
be  discussed.  I  think  the  explanation 
which  I  gave  to  start  with  was  suflBcient. 
Some  of  the  members  are  not  here  who 
I  thought  would  probably  want  to  talk 
about  it.  so  evidently  they  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  neglect- 
ed to  say.  and  I  think  I  should  say  to  the 
few  members  who  are  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  at  this  time,  that  apparently 
the  administration  opposes  the  bill  to 
give  the  House  of  Representatives  any 


real  authority  over  the  operation  of  the 
postal  service,  and  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  the  House  apparently  opposes 
a  rule  and  legislation  to  that  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fulton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unlon.^  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5777)  to  protect  hobbyists  against 
the  reproduction  or  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain imitation  hobby  items  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  protections  for  American 
hobbyists,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
390,  he  reported  the  bUl  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorimi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  electronic  voting  device  apparent- 
ly is  not  operating  properly. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  382,  nays  7,  not  voting  44,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.   1481 
YEAS— 382 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 


Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 


Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwlnskl 


Devlne 

Ketchum 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dlggs 

Koch 

Rosenthal 

Dlngell 

Kuykendall 

Rostenkowskt 

Donohue 

Kyros 

Roush 

Dorn 

Latta 

Rousselot 

Downing 

Leggett 

Roybal 

Drlnan 

Lehman 

Runnels 

Dulskl 

Lent 

Ruppe 

Duncan 

Litton 

Ruth 

du  Pont 

Long,  Md. 

Ryan 

Eckhardt 

Lott 

St  Germain 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lujan 

Sarasln 

Edwards,  Calif.  McClory 

Sar  banes 

Ell  berg 

McColllster 

Satterfield 

Erlenborn 

McDade 

Saylor 

Esch 

McEwen 

Scherle 

Eshleman 

McFall 

Schneebell 

Evans.  Colo. 

McKay 

Schroeder 

Fascell 

McKlnney 

Sebellus 

Flndley 

McSpadden 

Selberllng 

Pish 

Macdonald 

Shipley 

Fisher 

Madlgan 

Shoup 

Flood 

Mahon 

Shrlver 

Flowers 

Main  lard 

Sbuster 

Flynt 

Mallary 

Slkes 

Foley 

Mann 

Slsk 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Marazltl 

Skubltz 

Ford. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Slack 

William  D. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Forsythe 

Mathias.  Calll 

.   Smith.  N.Y. 

Fountain 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Snyder 

Praser 

Matsunaga 

Spence 

Frellnghuyser 

Mayne 

Staggers 

Frenzel 

Mazzoli 

Stanton, 

Frey 

Meeds 

J.  William 

Froehllch 

Melcher 

Stanton, 

Fulton 

Metcalfe 

James  V. 

Fuqua 

Mezvinsky 

Stark 

Gaydos 

Michel 

Steed 

Gettys 

Miller 

Steele 

Gibbons 

Mills.  Md. 

Steelman 

GUman 

Minlsh 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Olnn 

Mink 

Stephens 

Gold  water 

Mlnshall,  Ohio  Stokes 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stratton 

Goodllng 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Stuckey 

Grasso 

Mlzell 

Studds 

Gray 

Moakley 

Sullivan 

Griffiths 

Mollohan 

Symington 

Gross 

Montgomery 

Talcott 

Grover 

Moorhead, 

Taylor,  Mo, 

Gubser 

Calif. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Gude 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Gunter 

Morgan 

Thompson.  N.J 

Guyer 

Mosher 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Haley 

Moss 

Thone 

Hamilton 

Murphy,  ni. 

Thornton 

Hammer- 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Tlernan 

schmldt 

Myers 

Towell,  Nev. 

Hanley 

Natcher 

Treen 

Hanna 

Nedzl 

Udall 

Hanrahan 

Nelsen 

UUman 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Nichols 

Van  Deerlln 

Hansen,  Wash 

Obey 

Vander  Jagt 

Harrington 

O'Hara 

Vanlk 

Harsha 

O'Neill 

Veysey 

Harvey 

Owens 

Vlgorlto 

Hastings 

Parris 

Waggonner 

Hawkins 

Passman 

Walsh 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Patman 

Wampler 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Patten 

Ware 

Heinz 

Perkins 

Whalen 

Helstoskl 

Pettis 

White 

Hicks 

Peyser 

Whltehurst 

HUlls 

Pickle 

Whltten 

Hlnshaw 

Pike 

Wldnall 

Hogan 

Poage 

Wiggins 

HoUfleld 

Podell 

Williams 

Holt 

Powell,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Holtzman 

Prever 

Wilson, 

Horton 

Price.  111. 

Charles  H.. 

Hosmer 

Pritchard 

Calif. 

Huber 

Quie 

Winn 

Hudnut 

QulUen 

Wolff 

Hungate 

Railsback 

Wright 

Hunt 

Randall 

Wyatt 

Hutchinson 

Rangel 

Wydler 

Ichord 

Rarlck 

Wylle 

Jarman 

Rees 

Wyman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Regula 

Yates 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Reid 

Yatron 

Jones,  Ala. 

Reuss 

Young,  Alaska 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rhodes 

Young.  Fla. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rlnaldo 

Young.  Ga. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Young,  111. 

Jordan 

Robinson.  Va. 

Young,  Tex. 

Karth 

Rod  1  no 

Zablockl 

Kastenmeler 

Roe 

Zlon 

Kazen 

Rogers 

Zwach 

Keating 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Kemp 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

NAYS— 7 

.Crane 

Mil  ford 

Symms 

Henderson 

Rose 

Landgrebe 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
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Alexander 

Olalmo 

Nix 

Arends 

Green,  Oreg. 

O'Brien 

BadUlo 

Green.  Pa. 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Hays 

Price,  Tex. 

Blaggi 

H6bert 

Rlegle 

Blatnlk 

Howard 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Canfip 

Johnson,  Colo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Carter 

King 

Roy 

Collier 

Kluczyaskl 

Sandman 

Cotter 

Landrum 

Stubblefleld 

Davis.  Ga. 

Long.  La. 

Teague,  Tex, 

Dellenback 

McCloskey 

Waldle 

Denholm 

McCormack 

Wilson, 

Dickinson 

Madden 

Charles,  Tex 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mills,  Ark. 

Young,  S.C. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  follo<Ping 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  garter. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Price 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Blaggi. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Mills  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  require  that  reproductions  and 
imitations  of  coins  and  political  items  be 
marked  as  copies  or  with  the  date  of 
manufacture." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  (H.R.  5777) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
F>LL).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
o^  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
REPORTS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  have  until  midnight  Wed- 
nesday. May  16,  1973.  to  file  the  reports 
on  H.R.  6717,  to  amend  section  210  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  relating  to  user 
fees,  as  amended:  H.R.  5857,  to  amend 
the  National  Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act 
of  1968.  and  for  othe^f  purposes,  as 
amended:  H.R.  6330.  to  amend  section  8 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  relat- 
ing to  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
amended:  H.R.  5858.  authorizing  further 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   for   services   necessary   to    the 


nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended;  and  H.R.  6830,  to  amend  Public 
Law  90-553  authorizing  an  additional  ap- 
propriation for  an  International  Center 
for  Foreign  Chanceries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object,  have  all  these  bills 
been  cleared  by  the  minority? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Yes,  I  spoke  to  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  also  to 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Grover)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

(Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
days  ago,  in  the  case  of  Frontiero 
against  Richardson,  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  provisions  of  Federal  law 
that  discriminated  between  male  and 
female  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
A  male  member  of  the  military  has 
been — and  still  is — automatically  en- 
titled to  medical  benefits  and  a  quar- 
ters allowance  for  his  wife.  But  imtil 
now,  to  receive  the  same  benefits  and 
allowance  for  her  husband,  a  female 
member  of  the  military  had  to  prove  that 
he  was  in  fact  dependent  on  her.  On 
Monday  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
this  dependency  requirement,  imposed 
on  female  members  alone,  violated  the 
Constitution. 

I  would  like  to  express  undying  grati- 
tude to,  and  admiration  for  the  legal 
ability  of,  the  four  Justices  who  held 
that — 

Classifications  based  upon  sex.  like  classifi- 
cations ba^ed  upon  race  .  .  .  are  Inhersntly 
suspect  and  must  therefore  be  subjected  to 
close  judicial  scrutiny. 

If  this  doctrine  prevails  we  will  be 
treated  as  least  as  well  as  those  who  are 
discriminated  against  on  account  of  race. 

And  I  would  like  to  ask :  What  are  the 
other  Justices  waiting  for?  Three  Jus- 
tices used  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding 
the  question  of  whether  sex  is  an  in- 
herently suspect  classification.  Are  they 
waiting  for  the  people  to  vote  on  how 
to  interpret  the  Constitution?  Part  of  the 
argument  against  equal  rights  has  been 
that  the  Constitution  covers  women. 

As  I  said  before  this  House  on  August 
10,  1970,  "There  never  was  a  time  when 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  not 
have  done  everything  we  ask  today."  Ever 
since  1868.  when  the  14th  amendment 
was  added  to  the  Constitution,  its  guar- 


antee of  equal  protection  could  have 
been  interpreted  to  protect  women 
against  discrimination  because  of  sex. 
And  it  should  have  been  interpreted  in 
this  way.  But  it  has  not  been. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Frontiero  against  Richardson  is  a  clear 
bell  ringing  in  quiet  air.  It  is  a  summons 
to  legislatures  to  step  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Women  should  not  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  bringing  case  after  case  to  ob- 
tain constitutional  protection  against  sex 
discrimination,  but  they  are  willing  to  do 
so.  Women's  legal  defense  funds  are  be- 
ing set  up  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  hardest  and  toughest  cases  will  come 
before  the  courts.  Already  cases  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Are  the  legislatures  of  this  country  go- 
ing to  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  write  the  law?  Legislating  is  the 
business  of  legislatures.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  30  State  legislatures  have  ap- 
proved the  equal  rights  amendment.  I 
urge  the  remaining  State  legislatures  to 
act  now,  to  provide  for  equality  of  rights 
under  the  law'  without  regard  to  seju  to 
ratify  the  equal  rights  amendment,  and 
to  amend  their  laws  at  once. 


SKYLAB 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FTTQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  imdoubtedly  aware 
from  media  reports,  America's  first  ex- 
perimental space  station,  Skylab,  has  en- 
countered difiBculties  following  its  lift- 
off Monday  from  Cape  Kennedy.  I  re- 
turned yesterday  from  Cape  Kennedy 
and  I  believe  the  House  would  be  inter- 
ested in  a  status  report  on  the  situation 
as  I  understand  it. 

The  problem  is  twofold:  First,  high 
temperatures  in  the  orbital  workshop, 
and  second,  a  lack  of  power  generation 
from  the  workshop  solar  arrays.  The 
current  thinking  is  that  a  piece  of  shield- 
ing from  the  rear  of  the  workshop  was 
torn  loose  during  the  launch  phase.  This 
shielding  serves  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing against  small  meteoroid  punctures 
and  is  painted  to  give  thermal  protection 
to  the  workshop.  Furthermore,  a  set  of 
panels  located  near  the  shielding  and 
used  to  collect  solar  energy  has  failed  to 
properly  deploy.  The  original  cause  of 
the  failure  is,  as  yet.  unknown.  The 
launch  of  the  astronauts  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  May  15.  1973,  was  postponed 
in  order  to  study  the  data  in  an  attempt 
to  fully  understand  the  problems.  My 
conversations  with  the  NASA  Admin- 
istrator. Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  indicate 
that  the  lailtich  of  the  astronauts  may 
now  take  place  this  coming  Saturday, 
May  19,  1973. 

While  the  situation  is  serious  and  will 
cause  curtailment  of  .some  experiments, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
NASAindu-^try  expertise  will  result  in  a 
redefined  flight  plsth  that  will  allow  the 
successful  manned  visit  of  the  Skylab. 
Planning  options  beyond  the  first  visit 
are  being  laid  out  and  will  undoubtedly 
hinge  on  the  condition  that  tlie  astro- 
nauts find  the  Skylab  thermal  system 
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and  solar  panels  in  when  they  get  up 
there,  hopefully  on  Sunday. 

In  the  meantime.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  people  involved  in  these  critical  deci- 
sions are  working  at  the  limit  of  their 
capabihties  to  optimize  the  scientific, 
medical,  and  engineering  returns  from 
this  very  important  Skylab  program. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  more  detailed  status  report 
from  NASA: 

Skylab 

The  Skylab  space  station  was  launched 
Monday.  May  14.  1973  at  1:30  p.m.  EDT  from 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center  Into  a  near  nomi- 
nal orbit  of  236  nautical  mile  altitude.  Post 
launch  examination  of  telemetry  data  Indi- 
cated that  a  structural  problem  occurred  63 
seconds  into  the  flight,  near  the  time  of 
maximum  aerodynamic  pressure.  This  struc- 
tural problem  apparently  caused  the  mlcro- 
met«orold  shield  to  deploy  prematurely  and 
possibly  to  be  carried  away.  It  also  apparently 
prevented  unfolding  of  the  large  electric 
power  producing  solar  panels  on  the  sides 
of  the  Skylab.  Following  vehicle  orbital  In- 
sertion the  aerodynamic  nose  cone  enclosure 
was  Jettisoned  and  the  Apollo  Telescope 
Mount  was  rotated  to  its  normal  on-orblt 
position.  The  Apollo  Telescope  Mount  solar 
array  system  was  extended  normally  and  elec- 
trical power  was  provided  by  this  system  as 
expected.  The  net  resulting  power  available 
to  Skylab  Is  about  one-half  of  that  expected 
and  alternate  modes  of  operation  from  those 
initially  planned  will  be  required.  Systems 
analyses  are  underway  to  determine  mission 
alternatives.  The  apparent  failure  of  the 
meteoroid  shield  also  resulted  In  higher  than 
normal  temperatures  of  the  Orbital  Work- 
shop portion  of  the  Skylab  external  surfaces 
and  interior.  Analyses  are  underway  to  see 
If  these  temperatures  are  acceptable  for 
habitation  or  If  alternate  means  can  be  de- 
vised to  restore  more  normal  temperature 
operation.  Problems  of  lesser  concern  have 
occurred  with  the  attitude  control  system 
but  these  appear  under  control. 

It  was  decided  to  defer  the  manned  Sky- 
lab 2  launch  by  at  least  Ave  days,  to  no 
earlier  than  May  20  at  11:00  a.m.  EDT.  in 
order  to  replan  the  mission  to  this  lower 
power  level  and  to  assess  fully  the  status  of 
the  other  Skylab  systems  which  could  have 
been  affected  by  this  apparent  failure. 

Crew  procedures  are  being  reviewed  and 
revisions  are  being  prepared  where  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  activation  of  the  vehi- 
cle with  the  presently  known  deficiencies.  In 
the  event  that  new  or  additional  actions  are 
required,  procedures  will  be  developed  and 
the  necessary  crew  training  will  be  per- 
formed prior  to  Skylab  2  liftoff. 

No  new  Information  has  been  uncovered 
which  reveals  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
micrometeoroid  shield  during  launch  and 
the  apparent  subsequent  fouling  of  the  work- 
shop solar  arrays.  The  data  continue  to  be  an- 
alyzed by  the  engineering  team.  The  data  are 
somewhat  Incomplete  in  real  time  since  some 
of  the  events  occurred  between  station  passes 
and  the  taped  telemetry  data  must  be 
dumped  at  a  ground  station,  processed  and 
then  analyzed. 

The  analysis  of  the  thermal  and  electrical 
systems  effects  continues  on  an  intensive 
basis.  The  Apollo  Telescope  Mount  solar  ar- 
rays continue  to  work  propertly  and  there  Is 
no  significant  change  In  the  status  of  the 
workshop  solar  panels.  They  are  still  in  a 
partially  extended  position  with  no  new 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  their  deployment. 
The  thermal  condition  of  the  spacecraft  is 
more  troublesome  than  had  been  Initially 
anticipated.  However,  the  situation  has  sta- 
bilized. The  meteoroid  shield,  in  addition  to 
providing  a  protection  against  small  punc- 
tures, was  painted  in  such  a  manner  to  pro- 
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vide  a  temperature  balance  In  the  spacecraft 
and  on  the  external  skin.  The  two  effects 
have  been  found  to  have  contradictory  mis- 
sion requirements;  I.e.,  to  maximize  the  elec- 
trical power  available  It  Is  desirable  to  point 
the  solar  arrays  at  the  sun  constantly.  How- 
ever, this  causes  the  skin  of  the  new  unpro- 
tected Orbital  Workshop  to  heat  up  exces- 
sively. Engmeermg  evaluation  and  computer 
analysis  is  currently  underway  to  find  an 
optimum  combination  of  solar-oriented  and 
non-solar-oriented  orbits. 

The  flight  support  teams  at  the  Johnson 
Space  Center  and  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  are  continuing  In  their  task  of  trying 
to  develop  an  optimum  flight  plan  for  Skylab 
2.  Obviously,  the  experiment  activity  which 
win  be  possible  depends  upon  the  resolution 
of  the  electrical  and  thermal  questions. 

These  resolutions  are  expected  prior  to  the 
possible  launch  of  Skylab  2  on  Sunday,  May 
20,  1973.  Preparations  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  for  a  launch  at  approximately  11:00 
a.m.  on  Sunday.  May  20,  are  proceeding.  By 
Saturday  afternoon,  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  technical  situation  will  be  available 
and  a  decision  to  launch  or  not  to  launch 
will  be  made  at  that  time. 


DEATH  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  JAMES  L.  PRICE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
pern^ission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to,  with  profound  regret,  advise  of 
the  death  of  a  truly  great  American,  one 
who  has  served  our  Military  Establish- 
ment for  32  years  with  great  merit.  I 
refer  to  Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  James  L. 
Price,  who  met  with  death  yesterday 
while  piloting  his  F-106  aircraft. 

Major  General  Price  was  presently 
Commander  of  the  21st  NORAD  Division 
headquartered  at  Hancock  Field,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  which  Is  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  America  has  lost 
one  of  its  greatest  sons.  His  dedication 
to  the  service  of  this  great  Nation 
throughout  these  32  years  has  earned 
for  him  the  gratitude  of  every  American. 
I  express  my  profound  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  children. 

The  newspaper  clipping  follows: 

General  Price  Dies  in  F-106  Explosion   18 

Miles  Out  of  Griffiss 

(By  Robert  Andrews) 

Air  Force  MaJ.  Gen.  James  L.  Price  was 
kUled  yesterday  when  his  F-106  plane  turned 
Into  a  "ball  of  fire"  shortly  after  It  was 
struck  by  lightning  moments  after  taking  off 
from  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome. 

There  were  Indications  the  fighter-Inter- 
ceptor disintegrated  in  mid-air. 

Gen.  Price,  with  32  years  of  service  in  the 
military,  was  comamnder  of  the  21st  NO- 
RAD Region  Air  Division  at  Hancock  Field. 

His  plane  took  off  about  2:21  p.m.  Into 
stormy  skies,  according  to  officials  at  Grif- 
fiss. 

A  pilot  in  a  companion  plane,  Lt.  Col. 
Jacques  Suzanne,  reported  seeing  lightning 
Btrlke  Price's  plane  Just  before  it  went  down. 

Both  pilots  were  on  a  routine  training  mis- 
sion, required  to  maintain  flight  status. 

A  woman  called  Air  Force  officials  from  the 
base  hospital  and  said  she  had  seen  a  plane 
"explode  in  the  air  like  a  ball  of  fire." 

Officials  at  Griffiss  said  that,  although 
lightning  struck  the  plane  Just  before  It  went 
down,  the  lightning  may  not  have  caused 
the  crash. 

"These  are  all-weather  craft"  said  a  spokes- 


man. "They  are  struck  by  lightning  all  the 
time.  The  cause  is  under  Investigation." 

Wreckage  of  the  plane  was  scattered  over 
a  desolat*  wooded  area  near  Holland  Patent, 
about  18  miles  from  the  base. 

A  wheel  from  the  plane  was  found  a  quar- 
ter mile  away  from  the  site  of  the  crash. 

Griffiss  officials  said  they  lost  radar  contact 
with  the  general's  plane  on  take-off.  Verbal 
contact  was  lost  four  minutes  later,  they 
said. 

Cause  of  the  accident  will  be  Investigated 
by  a  board  of  Air  Force  officials. 

Gen.  Price  assumed  command  of  the  21st 
NORAD  Region-Air  Division  at  Hancock  In 
February,  1972. 

Born  In  HornersvlUe,  Mo.,  the  52-year-old 
general  entered  the  Army  Air  Corps  In  1940. 

During  World  War  II,  Gen.  Price  was  a 
pilot  and  operations  officer  m  the  European 
Theater. 

In  September,  1948,  he  was  assigned  to 
Germany.  During  his  German  tour.  Gen. 
Price  was  a  flight  commander  in  the  Berlin 
Airlift. 

From  1949  to  October,  1951,  he  served  In 
Germany  with  the  36th  Fighter  Bomber 
Group.  Then  followed  his  first  assignment 
with  the  Aerospace  Defense  Command  as  an 
assistant  operations  officer  and  later  wing 
commander  for  the  33rd  Fighter  Interceptor 
Wing,  Otis  Air  Force  Base.  Mass. 

He  served  at  several  other  bases  In  the 
United  States;  as  commander  of  the  41st 
Fighter  Interceptor  Wing,  Guam,  and  as 
assistant  chief  of  plans  and  programs  with 
the  13th  Air  Force.  Taiwan. 

Gen.  Price  served  In  Vietnam  as  com- 
mander of  the  505th  Tactical  Control  Group 
in  1967. 

He  arrived  In  Panama  City,  Fla.,  In  Janu- 
ary, 1968.  as  vice  commander  of  Tyndall  Air 
Force  Base's  Air  Defense  Weapons  Center, 
becoming  its  commander  in  June  of  that 
year. 

In  1952,  the  general  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  He  received  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration  from  Syra- 
cuse University  In  1957. 

His  decorations  Include  the  Sliver  Star, 
Legion  of  Merit  with  two  oak  leaf  clusters. 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  and  Air  Medal 
with  four  oak  leaf  clusters. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  Ellen  Mae 
Harris  Price;  a  son,  James  L.  Price,  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy  In  Colorado;  and  two 
daughters.  Jean  Ann  and  Margaret  Lee. 

Arrangements  for  services  will  be  an- 
nounced. 


PRAYERS  FOR  EXILED  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach Cuban  Independence  Day,  I  wish 
to  share  with  the  House  a  moving  and 
inspiring  prayer  for  the  restoration  of 
Cuban  freedom  and  independence  by  a 
distinguished  and  dedicated  Cuban,  Dr. 
Manolo  Reyes,  now  an  eminent  television 
reporter  of  channel  4  in  Miami,  who  also 
nobly  serves  America. 

The  prayer  follows : 

Almighty  God,  we  humbly  come  beforo 
Thee  to  thank  You  for  the  constant  Grace 
You  shed  over  all  Your  children. 

We  ask  of  You.  especially.  Your  divine  help 
for  the  7  million  brothers  that  are  living 
today  In  the  martyred  island  of  Cuba,  under 
the  communist  tyranny.  And  also,  for  the  one 
million  fellow  country  men  who  have  been 
forced  into  exile.  All  of  them  together  form 
a  single  country,  they  are  Cubans  anxious 
for    liberty    and   peace,   so   once   again   the 
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Cuban  family  can  be  together  and  through 
You  work  for  future  generations. 

Today  on  May  20th,  we  Commemorate  once 
more  another  anniversary  of  Cuba's  inde- 
pendence won  in  the  year  1902.  To  gain  that 
freedom  both  Cubans  and  Americans  spilled 
their  blood  on  Cuban  soil.  And  today,  that 
freedom  has  been  denied  to  us  by  interna- 
tional communism  and  for  more  than  14 
years  our  country  has  been  under  the  darkest 
clouds. 
We  appeal  to  Your  divine  charity;  so  that 
/the  storm  wUl  subside.  Open  Your  DivUie 
Arms,  Builder  of  the  World,  to  our  country 
and  give  us  the  light  of  freedom. 

Bless  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
his  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  this  great  American  nation 
as  all  of  them  have  taken  us  in  with  a  true 
spirit  of  brotherhood  at  the  moment  when 
we   needed   It   most. 

Strengthen  every  day  the  character  of 
those  that  all  over  the  world  pursue  the 
defense  of  human  rights,  especially  those  of 
our  brothers  imprisoned  in  our  country. 

And  when  the  day  comes  and  Cuba  breaks 
off  the  red  chains  of  communism,  make 
our  nation  more  united  to  you— and  to  thU 
nation  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  so  It  can 
be  the  torch  and  the  road  to  follow — as  the 
first  nation  In  the  world— freed  from  com- 
munism.  Amen. 
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SENATOR  CHILES  ADDRESSES  CEN- 
TER FOR  INTER-AMERICAN  RE- 
LATIONS 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida's 
Senator,  Lawtok  Chiles,  in  scarcely  2 
years  has  emerged  as  one  of  Congress 
most  thoughtful  spokesman  on  US 
policy  toward  Latin  America  He  has 
devoted  to  the  task  of  learning  about 
our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere  the 
same  kind  of  energy,  strenuous  effort  and 
perseverance  that  won  him  election  to 
the  Senate.  We  in  Florida  are  immensely 
proud  of  him.  As  one  long  interested  in 
Latin  America.  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  he  has  chosen  to  invest  so  much 
time  and  effort  in  the  affairs  of  this 
hemisphere.  I  can  think  of  no  more  im- 
portant area  to  which  he  could  devote 
his  attention. 

On  April  12,  Senator  Chiles  addressed 
a  special  meeting  of  New  York's  Center 
for  Inter-American  Relations  here  in 
Washington.  I  was  privileged  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  and  to  hear  his  elo- 
quent call  for  a  coherent,  meaningful 
U.S.  hemisphere  policy.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  Senator  Chiles'  remarks 
I  want  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of 
all  those  in  the  House  interested  in  Latin 
America : 
It's  Time  To  Pish  or  Cut  Bait  Wtth  Latin 

America 
(By  Senator  Lawton  Chiles,  Before  Center 
for    Inter-American    Relations,    Apr     12 
1973) 

With  the  General  Assembly  of  the  OAS 
meeting  this  week  In  Washington,  I  would 
like  to  raise  some  Issues  for  general  consid- 
eration. There  are  some  events  which  have 
occurred  In  the  last  several  months  which 
give  a  new  cast  to  U.S. -Latin  American  rela- 
tions and  give  the  present  moment  a  special 
Importance.  I  think  we  are  at  a  moment 
where  we  must  flsh  or  cut  bait  as  far  as  our 
policy  Is  concerned.  During  1973  we  need  to 


decide  In  the  Congress  and  In  the  Executive 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a  policy 
toward  Latin  America.  We  can  no  longer  af- 
ford a  non  policy.  It  would  be  better  for  us 
to  say  "no"  than  to  say  nothing  at  all  .  .  . 
to  get  out  of  the  Inter  American  system, 
back  out  of  our  earlier  commitments,  and 
swear  off  being  present  and  accounted  for  but 
with  nothing  to  say. 

Why  do  I  say  this  is  a  special  moment  and 
a  time  for  decision?  First,  the  President  has 
Indicated  In  a  news  conference  recently  that 
he  Is  thinking  about  a  trip  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. If  he  is  doing  that,  we  would  do  well  to 
give  some  very  real  thought  to  what  he  will 
want  to  do  at  the  other  end  of  his  travels 
.  .  .  what  sort  of  policies  he  would  want  to 
initiate.  His  traveling  to  Latin  America  wUl 
raise  expectations  of  a  renewed  Interest. 
Latin  America  Is  one  area  of  the  world 
where  expectations  of  U.S.  behavior  have 
been  way  above  what  we  actually  have 
done.  So  nothing  could  be  worse  than  to 
raise  expectations  again  without  delivering  / 
the  goods. 

My  understanding  is  that  Mr.  Kissinger 
has  caUed  for  an  internal  U.S.  policy  review 
of  our  relations  with  Latin  America.  This 
is  a  hopeful  sign.  When  I  returned  from 
Latin  America  In  November  I  appealed  to 
the  President  and  to  Dr.  Kissinger  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  area.  WhUe  I  don't 
suggest  that  they  are  following  my  recom- 
mendation, I  am  pleased  that  some  consid- 
eration is  being  given  in  the  Executive 
Branch  to  the  area. 

Finally,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  OAS,  Dr.  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamarla 
was  given  a  mandate  to  explore  with  other 
governments  at  the  highest  level  desirable 
directions  the  Inter-AmericaJi  system  might 
take  in  the  field  of  cooperatfon  "f or  develop- 
ment. The  success  of  the  mission  given  Don 
Carlos  will  be  directly  related  to  how  much 
importance  he  is  given  and  how  seriously 
the  governments  of  the  hemisphere  (espe- 
cially our  own)   attend  to  his  efforts. 

These  various  reviews  provide  us  with  a 
real  opportunity  to  make  up  our  mind  what 
we  want  to  do  in  Inter-American  relations. 
I  think  we  should  seize  it. 

In  addition  to  this,  recent  events  also 
seem  to  argue  that  we  take  a  long  hard  look 
at  our  relations  in  the  hemisphere. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  OAS  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  meeting  in 
Bogota  in  February,  the  United  States  found 
itself  abstaining  from  the  final  resolutions 
of  the  meeting.  The  meeting  was  admittedly 
very  badly  timed.  It  was  too  early  in  a  new 
Administration  In  Washington  and  Charley 
Meyer,  who  had  so  steadfastly  served  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  during  difficult  years,  had  already 
resigned.  It  was  his  last  official  meeting 
as  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation.  So  it  was 
hardly  the  moment  for  the  U.S.  to  be  In  a 
position  of  policy  strength. 

We  ended  up  being  there  but  not  being 
a  party  to  the  conclusions.  This  weakens 
the  whole  system.  Either  we  should  have  got- 
ten the  meeting  put  off  or  gone  there  with 
some 'Ideas  of  our  own  and  engaged  in  active 
negotiations  to  end  up  with  some  conclu- 
sions we  could  live  with.  As  It  was,  the 
meeting  got  away  from  us  and  now  the  use- 
fulness of  the  whole  exercise  can  be  seriously 
questioned.  What  good  dees  it  do  to  have 
a  series  of  "InterAmerican"  recommendations 
to  which  the  U.S.  is  not  a  party? 

We  were  thrown  Into  somewhat  the  same 
position  in  the  UN  Security  Council  meeting 
held  in  Panama.  We  had  to  exercise  our  veto 
In  order  to  put  down  a  Security  Council  res- 
olution regarding  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
was  a  very  trying  and  difficult  situation.  The 
UN  Security  CouncU  Is  hardlv  the  place  to 
be  establishing  the  terms  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama  over 


the  Canal  But  again,  we  were  alone — Iso- 
lated from  other  nations — appearing  to  hold 
a  much  more  negative  position  on  the  Canal 
than  we  really  do. 

The  whole  meeting  was  staged  by  Panama 
to   pressure   the   U.S.,    which    was   a    highly 
questionable    tactic    on    their    part    If    they 
really  want  to  settle  the  Canal  issue  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  But  the  other  nations  went 
along  with  holding  the  meeting  in  Panama  In 
order  to  try  to  flush  out  the  U.S.  on  what 
Its  policy  is  toward  Latin  America  in  gen- 
eral. It  seems  to  me  that  If  our  policy  had 
been  more  defined  and  if  we  were  more  en- 
gaged in  int€r-American  relations,  we  would 
not  have  gotten  maneuvered  into  such  a  dif- 
ficult position.  There  would  not  have  been 
the  generalized   frustration   for   Panama   to 
exploit    to   its   own    propaganda   advantage. 
On   March    11th   there   were   elections    in 
Argentina,  their  first  In  seven  years.  When 
I    was   in   Argentina   in   November,   just    as 
Peron  returned.  Argentines  were  telling  me 
what  a  political   genius  the   old   man   was. 
They  said  he  had  three  tactics  he  used  to 
keep  on  top  of  the  political  situation:  con- 
fusion, secrecy,  and  surprise.  But  once  he 
returned  to  Spain  it  looked  as  If  the  old  mas- 
ter had  blown  it.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
stayed  too  long  In  Argentina,  had  faUed  to 
get  the  Government  to  agree  to  an  open  pub- 
lic meeting  of  his  supporters,  and   had  di- 
vided his  party  by  choosing  his  Press  Secre- 
tary. Hector  Campora.  as  his  candidate.  Peo- 
ple thought  that  the  election  would  be  close 
and  would  go  to  a  second  round.  But  Peron 
turned  out  to  be  master  of  his  trade  and 
Peronlsm  Is  undeniably  the  strongest  politi- 
cal force  in  Argentina  today.  It  is  not  clear 
what  the  Peronists  wUl  do  in  power,  but  it 
does   seem   that   they   will   be   highly    Inde- 
pendent and  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  hemisphere 

I  was  in  Chile  also  In  November  Just  as 
the  strike  ended  and  as  the  military  came 
into  the  Cabinet.  Chile  is  In  a  highly  delicate 
political  and  economic  situation.'  .■\llende 
really  has  his  hands  full.  His  reforms  have 
polarized  the  country  politically  and  thrown 
the  economy  Into  a  tailspin.  It  looked  like 
he  would  be  lucky  if  he  was  able  to  improve 
at  all  on  the  36  per  cent  of  the  vote  he  got 
in  winning  the  Presidency  In  1970. 

In  the  parliamentarj-  elections  Just  held  on 
March  4th,  he  ended  up  with  43.7  per  cent  of 
the  vote.  This  gives  his  government  enough 
feeling  of  support  and  con.ndence  so  that  he 
has  been  able  to  reshape  his  cabUiet  and  re- 
move the  military. 

So  Instead  of  having  been  weakened  bv  the 
election,  as  many  people  had  predicted  he 
would  be,  the  Allende  government  has  been 
strengthened.  The  Chilean  government  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  factor  in  hemispheric 
relations.  They  are  very  capable  diplomats 
and  will  continue  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
international  meetings.  The  Allende  govern- 
ment will  not  disappear.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  it  as  It  Is. 

Finally,  we  have  the  grim  realitv  of  the  ITT 
affair  in  Chile  in  the  fall  of  1970  which  is  now 
coming  into  public  view  in  the  hearings  being 
held  by  Senator  Church's  Subcommittee  on 
Multinational  Corporations.  Wliatever  else  . 
they  may  sliow.  these  hearings  definitely  re- 
veal the  attempt  by  a  multinational  corpora- 
tion to  decisively  Influence  American  foreign 
policy  and  to  actively  Intervene  in  the  domes- 
tic politics  of  another  country  engaged  in  the 
democratic  process. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  efforts  of  the  ITT 
simply  escaped  the  grasp  of  our  government's 
policy  toward  Chile  and  overshadowed  our 
public  policy  to  our  great  detriment  In  the 
hemisphere. 

This  series  of  events  and  their  implications 

lead  again  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  hour  for 

decision  for  the  United  States  with  regard  to 

Latin  America. 

Now  I  draw  several  conclusions  from  these 
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events.  First,  I  see  us  becoming  Increasingly 
isolated  In  the  hemisphere.  The  countries 
that  are  mad  at  u,s  are  better  at  getting  the 
others  to  go  along  with  them  than  we  are 
at  finding  some  kind  of  compromise  that  the 
majority  of  the  countries  can  buy  Into.  In 
my  v^w,  our  isolation  doesn't  mean  that 
"we  don't  have  any  friends  there  any  more" 
but  that  we  have  not  made  enough  effort  to 
establish  a  basis  for  cooperation  to  address 
problems  we  all  feel  are  worth  dealing  with. 
If  we  were  doing  this — if  we  were  engaged 
in  a  working  relationship  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries — then  we  wouldn't  find  our- 
selves   isolated   from   our   closest    neighbors. 

Second,  It  seems  as  if  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  are  completely  overwhelmed 
by  events  which  are  beyond  the  scope  and 
capacity  of  our  present  policy.  Our  relations 
with  Latin  America  are  determined  more  by 
events  than  by  policy.  We  are  not  anticipat- 
ing events  but  reacting  to  them.  We  cannot 
hope  to  control  events  In  Latin  America  but 
we  should  be  able  to  make  it  known  that 
we  will  scrupulously  respect  democratic 
procedures,  that  we  will  seek  to  negotiate 
differences,  and  to  engage  in  positive  dis- 
cussions that  will  lead  to  concrete  results. 

Finally,  It  seems  that  governments  In 
Latin  America  are  becoming  more  independ- 
ently minded  rather  than  less,  and  that  we 
need  toaccept  that  as  a  reality.  It  makes  it 
all  the  more  necessary  that  we  make  some 
choices  about  what  our  policy  will  and  will 
not  be.  and  get  on  with  Implementing  it. 
taking  governments  as  they  come,  because 
the  hemisphere  Is  going  to  have  a  variety  of 
different  types  of  governments  no  matter 
what  we  do.  The  era  of  consensus  In  the 
hemisphere  is  over.  There  will  be  divisions 
and  differences  between  countries  in  the  re- 
gion. It  seems  that  we  should  simply  get 
Into  this  new  ball  game  and  play  It  out 
rather  than  standing  In  the  middle  of  the 
field  getting  yelled  at  for  doing  anything. 

This  Is  the  fundamental  decision  we  must 
make  this  year:  Are  we  going  to  play  ball  or 
are  we  not?  If  we  are  going  to  play  In  the 
same  game  and  on  the  same  field  with  the 
Latin  American  nations.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  got  to  take  several   actions. 

We  must  redefine  our  role  in  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  In  the  Inter- 
American  system  in  general.  We  must  decide, 
whether  or  not  the  OAS  is  the  appropriate 
forum  for  us  to  discuss  our  economic  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America,  or  whether  It  Is 
essentially  a  forum  for  Latin  America  to  work 
out  its  common  interests.  As  things  are  now 
there  is  a  tremendous  confusion  of  functions 
within  the  OAS.  the  OAS  serving  as  an  um- 
brella for  political  discussions  In  the  General 
Assembly  and  for  economic  discussions  In 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
CIAP.  Each  hamstrings  the  other.  And  there 
\  Is  tremendous  confusion  as  to  the  roles  of 
the  OAS  in  relation  to  the  Special  Commis- 
sion for  Latin  American  Coordination 
(CECLA)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA)  on 
the  other.  There  is  a  lot  of  floundering  go- 
ing on  amongst  these  various  Institutions 
because  no  one  is  sure  who  Is  doing  what. 
There  are  a  variety  of  possibilities  and  alter- 
natives that  could  be  worked  out.  But  we  as 
a  government  should  at  least  have  our  own 
game  plan  and  know  what  would  best  serve 
our   purposes. 

We  should  engage  ourselves,  especially  in 
the  Congress,  In  a  thorough  reform  of  our 
aid  program.  Our  people  are  increasingly 
tired  of  supporting  "foreign  aid"  when  it 
Includes  everything  in  the  kitchen  sink  from 
disaster  relief  to  military  assistance  to  ex- 
port credits.  I  think  we  should  make  an  ef- 
fort to  clarify  our  assistance  program  by 
focusing  on  more  specific  objectives  and  sepa- 
rating programs  from  each  other.  Identifying 
each  with  its  own  objective.  For  starters,  I 
think  we  could — 


( 1 )  separate  once  and  JOr  all,  economic 
from  mllitEiry  assistance. 

(2)  concentrate  our  bilateral  assistance  on 
people — people  in  poverty,  people  in  disaster 
areas,  people  in  emergency  situations.  By 
focusing  our  bilateral  aid  on  these  humani- 
tarian areas,  we  can  be  more  effective  than 
by  spreading  our  aid  over  a  large  number  of 
activities:  we  can  demonstrate  our  concern 
for  people  in  dire  circumstances:  and  w^e 
can  get  more  support  from  our  own  people; 

(3)^^annel  our  general  development  as- 
sistance and  loans  through  the  international 
development  banks  making  contributions 
proportional  to  the  participation  of  other  in- 
dustrial   countries;    and 

(4)«  see  to  what  extent  we  can  prudently 
convert  military  assisfance  to  military  sales, 
to  get  away  from  giving  away  arms  and  by 
this  forcing  countries  to  decide  how  much 
arms  are  really  worth  to  them. 

If.  our  Interests  In  Latin  America  are  to  be 
taken  seriously,  we  must  go  ahead  with  our 
promise  to  Implement  a  generalized  scheme 
of  tariff  preferences  for  developing  coun- 
tries. In  doing  this  I  think  we  should  Insist 
that  the  Europeans  dismantle  their  special 
preference  arrangements  with  Mediterranean 
countries.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  give  preferences  to  countries  tn  the 
Mediterranean  who  are  giving  European  ex- 
ports preference  over  our  exports  In  order 
that  they  might  have  special  access  to  the 
European  market.  The  whole  Idea  of  a  gen- 
eralized system  Is  to  keep  the  rules  fair  for 
everybody  and  avoid  breaking  world  trade 
into  blocs.  If  the  Europeans  and  the  Medi- 
terranean countries  are  not  willing  to  break 
up  their  cozy  arrangement,  I  think  we  should 
exempt  them  from  our  scheme  and  Imple- 
ment the  generalized  system  on  those  product 
areas  of  special  interest  to  Latin  America. 

We  should  explore  the  types  of  credit  poli- 
cies used  so  successfully  by  the  Japanese  and 
the  Germans  in  promoting  their  trade  and 
business  relations  with  developing  countries. 
We  need  to  keep  up  with  these  policies  of 
our  competitors.  Our  trade  deficit  Is  a  crit- 
ical problem.  It  would  be  much  worse  If  we 
did  not  run  trade  surpluses  with  the  devel- 
oping world.  In  order  to  do  this  we  need  to 
provide  the  financial  facilities  for  our  ex- 
porters so  developing  countries  can  afford 
to  Increase  their  Imports  from  us. 

We  should  encourage  a  broader  participa- 
tion of  industrial  nations  in  the  InterAmeri- 
can  Development  Bank  and  conduct  our 
policy  in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  IDB 
and  the  World  Bank  so  as  to  Insure  that 
the  decision  process  of  these  international 
banks  Is  truly  international.  If  we  are  to 
channel  an  increasing  share  of  our  develop- 
ment assistance  and  loans  through  multilat- 
eral institutions  we  must  not  allow  our  bi- 
lateral political  problems  between  ourselves 
and  particular  developing  countries  to  deter- 
mine loan  decisions  if  these  institutions  are 
Indeed  to  be  multilateral.  We  must  be  espe- 
cially careful  not  to  allow  investment  dis- 
putes involving  Individual  companies  to  af- 
fect the  relationship  between  these  develop- 
ment banks  and  the  developing  world,  as  this 
undermines  not  only  the  credibility  of  these 
Institutions  but  also  mars  the  integrity  of 
our  commitment  to  development  relations 
with  poorer  countries. 

We  in  the  Congress  need  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  the  degree  to  which  our  taxpayers 
money  should  become  involved  in  Insurance 
programs  for  businesses  making  investments 
abroad.  After  all  the  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment ITT  has  caused  us  by  its  carrylng-ons 
In  Chile,  we  may  end  up  paying  WT  $94  mil- 
lion to  reimburse  them  for  their  losses  in 
Chile.  This  Is  Just  not  good  politics.  It  Is 
a  burden  on  the  tax  dollar  and  it  gets  our 
government  involved  In  a  dispute  with  a 
foreign  government  on  behalf  of  a  company 
which  In  some  cases  may  have  been  Involved 
In  some  very  dubious  dealings. 


These  various  actions  as  beginning  steps 
could  have  the  effect  of  clearing  the  air  In 
our  relations  with  Latin  America.  They  wovild 
be  evidence  of  Interest  on  our  part  In  seek- 
ing a  new  basis  for  InterAmerlcan  relatione. 
At  the  same  time  they  would  serve  to  define 
what  we  want  from  the  various  International 
Institutions  to  which  we  belong  and  trim 
back  our  own  programs  to  fit  more  specific 
and  more  broadly  supported  goals. 

In  closing.  I  would  repeat  what  I  said  at 
the  outset.  Now  is  the  time  to  decide  whether 
we  are  going  to  fish  or  cut  bait  In  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  The  non  policy 
and  the  no  profile  Is  getting  us  nothing  but 
isolation  and  rancor  In  our  own  hemisphere. 
It  would  be  better  for  us  to  quit  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan system  and  swear  off  our  earlier 
Interest  in  cooperation  for  development  than 
to  continue  to  be  a  non-partlclpatlng  par- 
ticipant in  a  game  we  seem  not  to  want  to 
play.  There  Is  a  role  for  us  In  the  Congress — 
In  expressing  Interest,  arousing  public  con- 
cern, suggesting  Ideas,  and  In  keeping  a 
knowledgeable  eye  on  Executive  action  and 
Inaction.  But  the  ultimate  decision  Is  for 
the  President  to  make.  I  hope  he  Is  aware 
that  now  Is  the  hour. 


CONCERNING     INTRODUCTION     OF 
TRANSITION  BILL  OF  1973 

<  Mr.  COHEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extrzineous  matter.  > 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  assist  Congressmen- 
elect  in  establishing  their  staffs  and  of- 
fices in  addition  to  familiarizing  them 
with  the  congressional  process.  My  bill 
will  provide  minimum  office  facilities  to 
freshmen  Members  prior  to  the  swear- 
ing-in ceremony.  Stationery,  postage, 
staff  salaries  and  office  space  would  be 
made  available  to  Congressmen-elect 
within  days  after  their  election.  This  bill 
would  not  convey  the  powers  of  office;  it 
is  designed  to  make  this  period  of  transi- 
tion between  election  day  and  the  3d  of 
January  a  little  easier  for  our  new 
Members. 

Although  this  legislation  is  written 
veiT  tightly,  it  is  the  concept  and  philos- 
ophy of  it  that  is  most  important :  That 
new  Members  face  special  problems  com- 
ing into  office  and  as  a  rule  find  their 
initial  few  weeks  chaotic  and  frustrating. 
In  this  light,  new  members  would  wel- 
come the  advice,  insight  and  assistance  of 
this  body.  However,  currently  there  is  no 
mechanism  of  assistance  or  education — 
only  time. 

My  bill  would  authorize  12.5  percent  of 
the  maximum  annual  amount  allocated 
for  district  office  space,  expenses,  station- 
ery and  stamps,  and  5  percent  of  the 
annual  salary  allowance.  P\irthermore, 
each  Congressman-elect  would  be  en- 
titled to  one  round  trip  from  his  district 
to  Washington. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  duties 
of  office  begin  practically  the  day  after 
election.  Mail  starts  to  pour  in;  person- 
nel must  be  screened  and  hired;  a  dis- 
trict office  must  be  acquired  and  staffed. 
In  addition,  new  Representatives  often 
have  to  relocate  their  entire  family  in 
Washington.  All  of  this  contributes  tf  a 
very  hectic  6  weeks  before  the  swear- 
ing-in ceremony. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  finance 
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this  bill:  For  example,  the  office  allow- 
ance for  the  first  year  could  be  stretched 
to  cover  13 »2  months  and  could  be  made 
available  to  newly  elected  Members  as 
soon  as  the  Clerk  of  the  House  certifies 
their  election.  The  scope  of  the  bill  can 
also  be  enlarged  by  providing  a  profes- 
sional consulting  and  counseling  service 
to  interested  freshmen. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  our  new  Mem- 
bers have  passed  their  so-called  hour  of 
crisis.  However,  in  less  than  2  years  a 
new  freshman  class  will  again  face  those 
difficult  and  trying  first  weeks.  I  hope 
that  the  senior  Members  of  this  body  will 
consider  the  implications  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  feel  free  to  offer  suggestions. 
I  have  been  told  by  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil that  my  bill  is  the  first  of  its  kind  and 
in  that  sense  quite  unique. 


"MO"  UDALL  MAKES  SENSE  ON 
ENERGY 

<Mr.  PIKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  work  seriously  at  the  task  of  keep- 
ing our  constituents  informed  via  con- 
gressional newsletters  are  consistently 
given  a  high  standard  to  shoot  at  in  those 
produced  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona,  Morris  Udall.  Ask  any- 
body— colleagues,  professional  staff,  or 
members  of  the  working  press — to  name 
the  19  best  newsletters  put  out  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  it  is  10  to  1  that 
the  name  topping  the  list  most  often 
will  be  Mo  Udall's.  More  than  lively, 
mteresting  reading,  Mo's  newsletters  are 
so  crammed  with  factual,  useful  informa- 
tion that  all  by  themselves  they  consti- 
tute a  liberal  education. 

The  current  one  dealing  with  the 
"energy  crisis"  is  a  good  case  in  point. 
Most  of  us  are  so  awash  now  In  tons  of 
information  and  misinformation  on  this 
problem  that  we  have  real  difficulty  sort- 
ing fiction  from  fact.  Mo  Udall's  con- 
cise, clear  coverage  of  the  issues  in  this 
complex  problem  come  as  close  to  doing 
this  as  anyone  is  likely  to  achieve  in  the 
space  of  four  action-packed  pages.  They 
deserve  to  reach  the  widest  possible  audi- 
ence and  in  furtherance  of  that  goal  I 
herewith  introduce  them  into  the  Rec- 
ord: 

The  Energy  Binge  Is  Over 

"At  this  moment  In  history  we  need  to 
realize  that:  bigger  Is  not  better;  slower  may 
be  faster;  less  may  well  mean  more."  Stewart 
L.  Udall  (1967)  "Man  ...  An  Endangered 
Species." 

President  Kennedy,  reeling  in  early  1961 
from  a  series  of  disastrous  setbacks,  Includ- 
ing the  Bay  of  Pigs,  was  heard  to  remark: 
"all  the  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost, 
and  we  appear  to  have  moved  right  into  the 
chicken  coop."  A  whole  new  flock  came  home 
during  this  1972-73  winter,  and  here  are 
some  examples: 

An  18-month  attack  In  the  International 
market  left  that  worldwide  symbol  of  value 
and  stability — the  U.S.  dollar— minus  SOCc 
of  Its  purchasing  power  in  foreign  countries. 

A  confident  President,  seeing  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel,  released  the  economy 
from  the  stralghtjacket  of  controls  only  to 
find.  Instead  of  light,  another  tunnel.  In- 


flation Is  running  amok  and  could  reach  the 
Incredible  total  of  7%  this  year  alone. 

Several  Midwest  states  shivered  through 
the  months  of  January  and  February  w-lth- 
out  sufficient  heating  oil  for  homes  and  even 
some  hospitals.  Ultimate  disaster  was  avoid- 
ed by  a  fortuitous  turn  of  nature — a  mild 
winter. 

Coal,  a  sick  Industry  for  decades,  found 
Itself  booming  amidst  heightened  demand 
for  energy  supplies.  At  the  same  time,  resi- 
dents of  Appalacbla  and  conservationists 
came  before  the  Congress  demanding  a  ban 
on  coal  strip  mining  which  has  left  a  legaicy 
of  sagging  mountains,  gouged  countryside, 
and  polluted  streams  In  some  of  the  poorest 
states  of  the  union. 

You  could  argue  that  these  four  Items  are 
entirely  unrelated,  but  you'd  be  dead  wrong. 
For  each  Is  a  symptom  and  outgrowth  of 
something  called  "the  energy  crisis" — a  crisis 
whose  Implications  don't  begin  and  end  at 
the  gas  station  or  furnace,  but  rather  In- 
clude the  gyrations  of  the  European  gold 
markets,  the  stability  of  prices  at  home,  and 
the  quality  of  our  land,  air  and  water.  It's 
something  we'll  be  living  with  for  a  long 
time  to  come  and  unless  I'm  badly  mistaken, 
It's  going  to  drastically  disrupt  and  change 
our  lives. 

That  fantastic  machine,  the  U.S.  trillion 
dollar  economy,  and  America's  unprecedented 
living  standard  have  largely  been  built  on 
energy  from  oil.  gas,  and  coal.  These  "fossil 
fuels"  heat  our  homes,  cook  our  food,  run 
our  factories,  mills  ani^  railroads.  They  gave 
us  the  auto  age  and  the  space  age.  For  dec- 
ades we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  sup- 
plies of  these  fuels  would  last  almost  in- 
definitely at  low  cost. 

Working  on  that  assumption,  national  pol- 
icy since  World  War  II  has  discouraged  Im- 
ports of  foreign  oil  so  that  production  of 
our  own  "unlimited"  reserves  would  not  be 
stifled.  In  the  30  years  we  were  locked  Into 
that  policy,  our  country's  population  bur- 
geoned by  some  60  million — as  though  we  had 
Immigrated  all  of  Mexico — and  each  Amer- 
ican Increased  his  energy  Intake  by  three 
times. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  our  assumptions  were 
wrong,  that  we  have  In  fact  been  on  an  en- 
ergy binge,  and.  that  the  hangover  could 
have  a  protracted  and  painful  Impact  on  the 
"American  way  of  life.  "  A  few  statistics  shape 
the  dimensions  of  the  trouble : 

Americans,  6  a  of  the  people  on  this  planet, 
last  year  consumed  40"^;  of  all  the  energy 
used  In  the  entire  world. 

Since  1950,  a  time  when  we  led  the  world 
In  wealth  and  energy  consumption,  we  have 
doubled  our  Intake,  tripled  our  electrical  de- 
mands and  our  appetite  is  continuing  to 
grow. 

But  by  1970,  our  production  of  energy  sup- 
plies, chiefly  gas  and  oil,  began  to  peak  out 
so  that  now  we  are  using  more  gas  than  we 
find  and  more  oil  than  we  refine. 

If  energy  demand  were  to  level  off  today, 
the  story  would  be  alarming  enough:  but 
every  study  and  projection  tells  of  an  even 
more  frightening  future.  The  boys  at  Reddy 
Kilowatt  are  talking  about  doubling  present 
output  by  1980 — quadrupling  it  by  1990. 
This  year  alone  we'll  have  to  find  new  energy 
for  the  11.000.000  gas  burning  autos  Detroit 
will  produce  and  the  2.500.000  new  homes 
constructed  by  the  housing  Industry. 

All  of  this  win  be  happening  in  America, 
but  we  aren't  the  whole  story.  There  are  the 
undeveloped  countries  with  rising  expecta- 
tions, the  exploding  Common  Market,  the  In- 
ventive and  ambitious  Japanese,  the  Chinese 
looking  for  new  trade  relationships,  and  the 
development-minded  Russians — all  of  whom 
will  be  looking  for  more  gas,  oil,  and  coal, 
and  some  of  It  from  the  same  markets  we 
will  seek  to  tap. 
And  when   they   compete  with  us  It  will 


be  with  fire  In  their  eyes  because  they  will 
know: 

Much  of  the  world's  precloxis  oil  reserve 
Is  spent  moving  big  American  cars,  some- 
times three  to  a  family,  currently  account- 
ing for  48%  of  the  world's  autos  and  55 '"o 
of  all  the  gas  consumed; 

Old  friends  like  the  British  and  Germans 
are  getting  along  with  a  lot  less  energy, 
approximately  half  as  much  per  capita,  and 
their  standards-of-livlng  aren't  so  bad; 

The  Uo-i's  share  of  the  additional  energy 
demanded  by  Americans  wUl  be  for  uses 
others  view  as  outrageous  luxuries  like  air 
conditioning,  for  which  210  million  Ameri- 
cans consume  as  much  energy  as  800  million 
Chinese  use  for  every  purpose. 

One  additional  piece  of  the  foreboding 
energy  puzzle  Is  this:  most  of  the  world's 
remaining  known  petroleum  reserves  lie  in 
the  nations  of  the  Mideast  whose  current 
demeanor  towards  the  United  States  Is  less 
friendly  than  to  many  of  our  major  energy 
competitors. 

Most  of  us  were  asleep  at  the  switch  (at 
least  the  OFF  switch!!)  when  all  this  hap- 
pened and  we're  In  for  some  tough  adjust- 
ments. The  Midwest  oil  shortage  In  a  mild 
1972  winter  was  not  a  one-shot  accident  but 
rather.  In  all  probability,  a  minor  preview 
of  the  years  Just  ahead.  For  unless  I  miss 
my  guess,  gasoline  shortages  and  electrical 
blackouts  will  be  our  regular  companions 
for  the  rest  of  the  1970's.  These  events,  and 
the  hard  statistics  I  have  cited,  demand  that 
we  confront  the  "energy  crisis"  and  devise  a 
conservative,  responsible  strategy  to  bring 
our  energy  budget  Into  balance  In  ways  that 
are  environmentally  sound. 

SOME    NON-SOLUTIONS 

Everyone  In  Washington  has  opinions  on, 
and  solutions  for,  the  energy  crisis.  Two  of 
them,  the  centerpieces  of  the  President's 
recent  Energy  Message,  I  find  highly  ques- 
tionable, and.  when  tied  together  as  an  ex- 
clusive package,  totally  unacceptable.  They 
are  non-solutions. 

The  first  Is  to  simply  buy  more  oil  fcom 
the  Arabs.  It  won't  work.  The  United  States 
has  been  the  world's  greatest  trader  and 
producer  of  modern  times.  But  In  1971  we 
sold  fewer  goods  abroad  than  we  bought — 
the  first  time  that  happened  since  1892. 
One  big  reason:  we  paid  out  $7  bllUoh  for 
foreign  oil.  a  sum  which  almost  exactly 
matched  o\v  trade  deficit.  Itself  a  major 
culprit  of  Inflation  at  home.  Analysts  claim 
that  our  1971-72  dollar  devaluations  were' 
In  no  small  part  due  to  the  large  dollar  bal- 
ances In  the  hands  of  oil-producing  coun- 
tries and  were  used  to  make  a  "run"  on 
U.S.  currency  in  International  markets. 

If  we  accept  unbridled  consumer  demand 
for  energy  as  a  fact  of  life,  we  can  count  on 
buying  $14  billion  of  Mideast  oil  by  1975 
and  some  $30  billion  a  year  by  1980.  What 
will  these  kinds  of  purchases  do  to  the  dollar 
and  where  will  we  find  the  American  ex- 
ports to  pay  or  them? 

But  if  the  economic  Implications  of  such 
a  dependency  are  worrisome,  the  political 
considerations  are  downright  frightening. 
How  would  it  affect  our  commitment  to 
Israel?  Even  if  a  political  solution  were 
found  to  current  Mideast  divisions,  could 
we  really  plan  on  a  constant  supply  of 
energy  transfusions  from  countries  whose 
policies  can  be  reversed  on  a  day's  notice 
by  a  coup-de-etat  or  by  a  shlek  who  turns 
unfriendly? 

A  second  non-solution  Is  the  all-out  dlg- 
dam-drill  approach.  As  blackouts  and  gas 
station  shortages  begin  to  hit  more  and  more 
well  hear  advice  whose  effect,  though 
tucked  Into  nice  euphemisms,  will  be  this: 
forget  all  environmental  and  health  consid- 
erations and  get  on  with  strip  mining  for 
coal,  both  on  private  and  scenic  public  lands 
of   the   West.   After   all,   coal   is   cheap   and 
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accessible.  We'll  also  be  advised  to  get  more 
gas  and  oil  by  drilling  from  the  fishing 
waters  of  Maine  to  the  beaches  of  North 
Carolina  and  off  the  coast  of  California. 
And  before  this  chorus  has  ended,  there  will 
be  persuasive  arguments  for  building  hy- 
droelectric dams  on  every  last  river  site,  in- 
cluding two  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 

For  a  few  years  we'll  have  no  choice  but  to 
buy  some  Mideast  oil.  And  there  is  some 
digging  and  drilling  we  should  and  can  do 
without  environmental  damage.  But  neither 
solution  is  tolerable  in  the  long  run.  For 
sooner  or  later  (20-60  years  depending  on 
how  pessimistic  you  are)  mankind  is  out 
of  gas  and  oil.  In  a  few  centuries  or  less, 
you  can  scratch  coal. 

The  harsh  truth  is  that  eventually.  If  civ- 
ilization is  to  remain  on  this  planet,  we  need 
permanent,  renewable,  clean,  large-scale  en- 
ergy sources  that,  like  the  windmill  or  the 
old  waterwheel,  consume  nothing  and  pollute 
nothing.  We  have  some  cushions  that  will  let 
us  overdraw  our  energy  bank  account  for  a 
time,  but  we  should  aim  right  now  at  a  bal- 
anced energy  budget  before  the  year  2000. 

The  question  Is  how  do  we  do  it?  Part  of 
the  answer  lies  in  the  experience  of  the 
1960's  when  America  spent  $25  billion  for  a 
crash  program  that  harnessed  the  brains  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  scientific  community  and 
put  a  man  on  the  moon.  We  desperately 
need,  right  now,  that  kind  of  program  for 
energy  research  and  development,  and  we 
ought  to  give  it  that  kind  of  money  and 
that  sense  of  urgency.  Like  the  space  pro- 
gram, it  will  need  to  integrate  both  short 
and  long  term  goals  with  special  task  forces 
for  the  many  elements  and  technologies  In- 
volved. 

NEXT    YEAR    AND    THE    NEXT    CENTUKY 

While  we  search  for  long-range  solutions, 
we  can  buy  time  in  several  ways.  First,  we 
should  zero  in  on  the  incredible  and  waste- 
ful way  we  use  our  fossil  fuels.  Even  assum- 
ing—as I  do  not — that  every  kilowatt  burned 
and  every  auto  mile  traveled  is  essential,  we 
could  find  ways  to  provide  those  same  kilo- 
watts and  miles  with  far  less  gas,  oil,  and 
coal: 

Conventional  electric  power  stations  ex- 
tract only  30'"-:  of  the  potential  energy  In 
each  unit  of  coal  or  oil  they  burn.  We  can 
make  substantial  Improvements  here  and 
have  more  electricity  from  the  same  quantity 
of  fuel. 

I  think  we  have  too  many  home  appliances. 
But  without  reducing  the  number,  we  can 
better  design  appliances  to  do  the  same  work 
using  far  less  current. 

We  waste  immense  quantities  of  heat  and 
light  in  our  homes,  offices  and  factories.  We 
can  have  nearly  the  same  levels  of  comfort 
if  we  will  design  and  insulate  buildings  and 
heating  and  cooling  machinery  to  operate  in 
less  WEisteful  ways. 

Coal  requires  great  energy  to  transport, 
and  it  is  the  worst  polluter  when  it  burns. 
With  a  crash  development  program,  we  can 
perfect  promising  new  processes  which  may 
enable  us  to  turn  coal  into  pipeline  gas, 
solving  both  problems  at  one  stroke. 

This  short-range  program,  plus  the  energy 
conservation  efforts  discussed  later,  will  help 
buy  time.  And  time  we  need,  for  it  may  take 
two  decades  to  prove  out  the  permanent 
power  sources  needed  for  the  long  haul.  Leg- 
islation now  pending,  and  a  new  bill  I  will 
offer,  will  create  government-industry  de- 
velopment corporations  (along  the  lines  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corporation) 
to  go  to  work  on  all  of  these  possibilities: 

The  Fast  Breeder  Nuclear  Reactor.  We  are 
running  out  of  nuclear  fuel,  uranium,  but 
the  breeder  reactor  creates  more  nuclear  fuel 
than  it  burns.  The  Nixon  Administration  is 
already  fully  committed  to  Its  development. 
However,  there  are  serious  health,  safety,  and 
environmental  hazards  that  have  yet  to  be 
solved. 

Nuclear  fusion.  This  Is  a  much  more  com- 


plicated and,  hence,  dubious  source  of  elec- 
tricity directly  converted  from  atomic  energy. 
It  Is  held  out  by  respected  scientists  as  the 
ultimate  answer,  with  none  of  the  environ- 
mental demerits  of  the  breeder,  but  it  Is  In 
the  embryonic  stage  and  Its  mysteries  may 
not  be  worked  out  for  decades.  If  ever. 

Geothermal  power.  This  Is  the  heat  of  the 
earth  (which)  man  has  always  seen  In  vol- 
canoes and  geysers.  In  Mexico  this  year  I 
saw  an  operating  geothermal  electric  plant 
with  one-third  the  power  of  Hoover  Dam. 
The  U.S.  is  far  behind  in  this  technology. 

Ocean  tides  and  currents.  There  Is  power 
there  if  we  can  learn  to  harness  it.  The  wind- 
mill is  the  cleanest  form  of  mass-produced 
energy  ever  known  to  man;  like  methods 
lending  themselves  to  more  dependable  and 
universal  use  must  be  pursued. 

Solar  energy.  Harnessing  and  transmitting 
the  heat  of  the  sun  Into  everyday  energy 
production  by  using  massive  reflectors  and 
other  devices.  A  brilliant  husband  and  wife 
team  at  the  University  of  Arizona  has  pro- 
vided world  leadership  in  solar  power  research 
and  technology. 

Long  shots.  While  we're  at  it,  we  ought 
to  look  at  every  other  possible  lead.  One 
German  scientist  makes  an  impressive  case 
for  large.  400-foot  high  windmill  farms  as  a 
supplement  to  other  power  systems. 

NEW  HABITS,  NEW  ATTITCTDES 

These  programs  will  take  time.  But  while 
the  scientists  and  engineers  are  at  work, 
there  are  things  we  can  do  right  now  in 
1973.  They  Involve  new  attitudes  and  habits 
of  energy  thrift  and  conservation.  For  the 
fact  is  Americans  have  been  energy  glutton 
champions.  The  fact  Is  the  age  of  cheap 
energy  is  past.  The  fact  is  we  could  keep 
most  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  our 
present  high  living  standards  and  "the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life"  and  stUl  cut  home  and 
personal  energy  consumption  by  one-third. 
Such  an  energy  diet  would  be  good  for  us 
all:  let's  take  a  look  at  some  items  on  this 
regimen: 

Higher  gasoline  prices  and/or  rationing  are 
Just  over  the  horizon.  We  could  help  head 
them  off  by  cutting  back  on  our  extravagant 
use  of  the  motor  vehicle.  Does  your  family 
really  need  that  third  car.  the  new  snowmo- 
bile, or  motor  home?  Can  you  cut  your 
monthly  driving  miles  by  15-25%  ? 

I  believe  we  can  get  commuters  out  of  cars 
and  Into  mass  transit  or  car  pools  or  neigh- 
borhood bus  pools,  if  we  just  put  our  minds 
to  the  Job.  Government  can  give  this  effort 
a  big  boost  by  opening  up  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  help  cities  pay  for  subways,  new 
buses  and  so  on.  The  Senate  approved  such  a 
plan  this  year,  but  once  again  the  House, 
construction  and  automobile  interests, 
turned  It  down. 

We  have  to  find  ways  to  encourage  com- 
muters to  live  in,  or  closer  to.  the  places 
where  they  work,  and  we  have  to  discourage 
urban  sprawl.  The  kind  of  national  land  use 
planning  legislation  I  have  long  sponsored 
may  finally  be  approved  by  the  Congress  this 
year,  and  It  will  be  a  good  first  step. 

But  while  we  are  cutting  down  on  auto 
miles,  we  have  to  recognize  that  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  our  living  patterns 
will  always  require  millions  of  private  autos 
for  point-to-point  travel.  Thus  we  must  Insist 
on  government  policies  which  encourage 
smaller  cars  with  smaller  engines  so  that  we 
can  get  more  passenger  miles  out  of  the  same 
amount  of  gas. 

Public  attitudes  and  lifestyles  are  affected 
by  our  friends  in  communications  and  ad- 
vertising. With  industry  and  government, 
they  did  their  part  to  get  us  Into  this  me.ss 
and  they  can  help  get  us  out.  The  electric 
industry  should  spread  the  message  of  energy 
thrift  with  the  same  vigor  they  taught  us 
energy  gluttony. 

Things  like  turning  down  the  thermostat 
by  5  degrees  in  the  winter  and  up  5  in  the 
summer,    buying    smaller    cars    and    fewer 


gadgets  aren't  all  that  wrenching  or  dramatic 
sacrifices.  But  If  each  of  us  takes  some  of 
these  kinds  of  steps  so  that  personal  per  cap- 
ita energy  consumption  declines  by  one- 
third,  we'd  Jointly  be  striking  a  blow  for  a 
sounder  dollar,  a  cleaner  environment,  and  a 
stronger,  self-sufficient  America.  And  lest  we 
pity  ourselves,  we  should  know  that  even  on 
the  30%  energy  diet,  we'll  be  using  one  and 
one-half  as  much  energy  as  we  consumed  in 
1950,  and  nearly  twice  what  the  average 
Frenchman  uses  today. 

In  this  energy  conservation  effort,  govern- 
ment leadership  can  play  a  crucial  role. 
President  Nixon  has  suggested  a  new  office 
of  energy  conservation  to  spark  voluntary 
programs  in  the  private  sector  and.  more  im- 
portantly, coordinate  and  direct  the  efforts 
of  the  disparate  and  far-reaching  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  most  gluttonous  energy  user 
of  them  all.  We  need  a  hard-boiled  energy 
conservationist  leading  this  office  who  will 
show  us  the  way  toward : 

Requiring  the  kind  of  Insulation  and  heat- 
ing and  cooling  units  In  new  homes  that  are 
efficient  in  saving  energy. 

Informing  Americans  on  what  appliances 
burn  what  quantities  of  electricity,  and  plac- 
ing stiff  luxury  taxes  on  the  wasteful  ones. 

Making  war  on  loud,  garrlsh  neon  signs. 
They  contribute  nothing  to  our  country  and 
they  burn  enough  energy  to  bring  on  some 
shortages  we  can  avoid. 

Reforming  our  cockeyed  electrical  rate 
structures,  a  crazy  system  that  rewards 
waste.  If  my  home  and  your  home  are  the 
same  size  and  I  burn  twice  as  much  elec- 
tricity, the  local  utility  company  will  pe- 
nalize your  thrift  and  reward  my  extrava- 
gance. The  same  is  true  of  industry.  Rate 
structures  now  decrease  charges  as  use  goes 
up — it  ought  to  be  the  reverse. 

While  Congress  and  the  American  people 
begin  to  live  and  cope  with  the  energy  crisis 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  we  will  come 
across  at  least  two  traps  I  hope  we'll  avoid. 

1.  I've  spoken  and  written  much  about 
another  crisis:  the  environment.  There'll  be 
temptations  to  retreat  from  our  commitment 
to  clean  water  and  air,  temptations  to  dam 
wild  rivers,  and  desecrate  wilderness  and  na- 
tional parks.  Some  nondamaging  tradeoffs 
may  be  necessary,  but  when  the  tough  deci- 
sions come,  the  environment  cannot  be  sold 
out.  If  we  are  sensible,  we  can  both  balance 
the  energy  budget  and  make  our  peace  with 
nature's  eternal  laws. 

2.  These  thirty  golden  years  of  the  energy 
age  have  been  fabulous  ones  for  those  of  us 
lucky  enough  to  have  shared  the  burgeoning 
middle  and  upper  income  wealth  of  this 
historic  time.  As  we  shift  to  a  period  marked 
more  by  energy  scarcity,  we  should  avoid  the 
temptation  of  lecturing  our  less  fortunate 
countrymen  and  those  In  poorer  lands  about 
the  virtues  of  poverty,  and  the  psychic  dam- 
age of  too  many  autos  and  air  conditioners. 
The  needs  of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder  ought  to  come  first. 

I'm  struck,  as  I  come  to  the  end,  at  the 
perhaps  too  pessimistic  tone  of  this  report. 
I  do  hold  very  deep  concerns  about  the 
dimensions  of  the  approaching  crisis.  But  I 
learned  long  ago  not  to  sell  Americans  short. 
As  a  people,  we've  faced  many  discouraging 
times  and  somehow  we  always  get  through 
them  stronger  and  wiser.  So,  I  hope  we'll  get 
up  and  get  going.  One  of  my  old  coaches 
had  a  saying  that  seems  appropriate  for  all 
of  us  today:  "When  the  going  gets  tough, 
the  tough  get  going." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  provide 
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that  on  the  motion  of  any  person  a  dis- 
trict court  judge,  if  he  believes  the  in- 
terests of  justice  so  require,  may  ap- 
point a  special  prosecutor  to  investigate 
and  prosecute  cases  where  present  or 
former  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
have  allegedly  committed  oCfenses  aginst 
the  United  States  or  where  there  may  be 
a  conflict  of  interest  involving  the  regu- 
lar prosecutor.  Such  a  special  prosecutor 
would  have  all  the  authority  to  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  normally  exercised  by 
the  U.S.  attorney.  Moreover,  he  would  be 
truly  independent  of  the  executive 
branch.  He  could  only  be  removed  by  the 
court  and  would  not  be  subject  to  super- 
vision by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Pres- 
ident, or  any  other  official  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  bill : 

H.R.  — 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide   for  the  appointment  of 
special  prosecutors   In  certain   cases 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code   is  amended — 

(1)    by  adding  at  the  end  of  chapter  121 
the  following  new  section : 
"§  1875.    Special  prosecutors  in  certain  cases. 

"On  the  motion  of  any  person,  a  District 
Court  which  has  ordered  or  called  a  grand 
Jury  may.  In  cases  where  present  or  former 
employees  of  the  Executive  Branch  have  al- 
legedly committed  offenses  against  the  United 
States  or  where  there  may  be  a  conflict  of 
Interest  Involving  those  normally  charged 
with  Investigating  and  prosecuting  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  appoint  a  special 
prosecutor  to  Investigate  and  prosecute  such 
cases  if  the  court  finds  that  the  Interests  of 
Justice  so  require.  In  cases  arising  under  this 
section,  such  prosecutor  shall  have  all  au- 
thority normally  vested  in  the  United  States 
Attorney,  but  such  prosecutor  may  be  re- 
moved only  by  the  court  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  supervision  by  any  officer  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  Such  prosecutor  shall  be 

compensat«d  at  the  rate  of and. 

with  the  approval  of  the  court,  may  appoint 
such  staff,  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the 

rate  of  not  more  than   as  may 

be  necessary  to  assist  him  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  under  this  section. 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 
sections  of  chapter  121  the  following  new 
Item: 

"1875.    Special  prosecutors  in  certain  cases.". 

I  need  not  repeat  the  familiar  rea- 
sons of  why  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  from  outside  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  absolutely  essential  in 
order  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  integrity  of  their 
Government.  Even  the  President  now 
seems  to  understand  that.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  intended  to  look 
beyond  Watergate  and  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  future  coverups. 

In  the  Watergate  case  or  any  other 
future  case  of  alleged  wrongdoing  by 
Government  officials,  it  should  not  be 
solely  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  his  Attorney  General— who 
themselves  may  be  the  source  of  the  con- 
flicting interests— to  decide  whether  or 
not  a  special  prosecutor  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed. The  conflicts  inherent  in  hav- 
ing the  President  or  his  Attorney  General 
be  the  only  ones  who  decide  whether  to 
appoint  a  special  prosecutor  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  inherent  conflict  of  an 


•  administration  investigating  and  prose- 
cuting itself. 

The  law  is  presently  unclear  as  to 
whether  a  Federal  judge  has  the  power 
to  appoint  a  special  prosecutor  without 
the  authority  that  this  bill  would  grant. 
Some  States  have  statutes  which  author- 
ize a  court  to  make  such  an  appointment 
when  the  regular  prosecutor  Is  disqual- 
ified because  of  "interest"  in  the  out- 
come; and  some  State  courts  have  held 
that  even  without  statutory  authority 
the  courts  have  inherent  power  to  ap- 
point such  a  prosecutor.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  remove  any  doubt  about 
a  Federal  court's  authority. 

In  1951,  a  Senator  from  California, 
named  Richard  M.  Nixon,  introduced  a 
much  broader  bill  which  would  have  en- 
abled a  district  judge  at  the  request  of 
a  grand  jury  to  appoint  a  special  prose- 
cutor in  any  case  whether  or  not  the 
regular  prosecutor  had  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. I  insert  the  Nixon  bill  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

S.  2086 
A  bill  to  authorize  in  certain  cases  the  ap- 
pointment of  special  counsel  and  investi- 
gators to  assist  grand  Juries  in  the  exercise 
of  their  powers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
analysis  of  chapter  215  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  item  3328,  the  following  new 
item: 

"3329.  Powers  of  grand  Jury;  special  counsel 
and    investigators;     limitations    on 
discharge;  signing  of  certain  indict- 
ments; charge." 
Sec.  2.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  immediately  fol- 
lowing section  3328  a  new  section  as  follows; 
"§  3329.  Powers  of  grand  Jury;  special  coun- 
sel and  investigators;   limitations 
on   discharge;    signing  of  certain 
Indictments;  charge 
"(a)    Any  grand  jury  Impaneled  before  a 
district  court  may  Inquire  at  the  Instance  of 
the  court  or  an  attorney  for  the  Government, 
or  at  It  own  Instance,  whether  a  crime  cog- 
nizable by  the  court  has  been  committed. 

"(b)  Any  grand  Jury  undertaking  an  in- 
quiry upon  Its  own  initiative  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  services  of  a  special  counsel  and  spe- 
cial investigators,  not  exceeding  in 
number,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  court 
before  which  any  such  grand  Jury  was  im- 
paneled with  the  approval  and  upon  the  re- 
quest of  twelve  or  more  Jurors.  Any  such 
special  counsel  shall  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $  ,  and  any  such  spe- 
cial investigators  shall  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $  ,  per  day  for 
each  day  engaged  In  investigating  or  pre- 
senting evidence  in  connection  with  such 
inquiry.  Such  compensation  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  marshal  on  the  voucher  of 
the  foreman  of  the  Jury  out  of  any  funds 
available  for  the  payment  of  fees  to  grand 
and  petit  Jurors. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  grand  Jury  shall  give  no- 
tice to  the  court  that  it  wishes  to  undertake 
an  inquiry,  such  grand  Jury  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged by  the  court  prior  to  such  time  as 
the  court  shall  receive  notice  that  such  In- 
quiry has  been  completed.  The  notice  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  given 
in  writing  signed  by  twelve  or  more  members 
of  the  grand  Jury. 

"(d)  Upon  the  completion  of  any  inquiry 
undertaken  by  a  grand  Jury  upon  its  own 
initiative,  the  grand  Jury  may  prepare  one 
or  more  Indictments  upon  the  concurrence 
of  twelve  or  more  Jurors  and  return  such  In- 


dictment or  indictments  to  the  Judge  In  open 
court.  Any  such  indictment  shall  be  signed 
by  the  foreman  and  by  the  special  counsel, 
if  one  shall  have  been  appointed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b). 

"(e)  The  district  Judge,  on  empanelment 
of  a  grand  Jury,  shall  charge  the  grand  Jury 
of  Its  rights  under  this  section." 

Senator  Nixon's  bill  if  enacted  into  law 
would  have  permitted  the  appointment  of 
a  special  prosecutor  in  the  Watergate 
scandal  or  in  any  other  case  where  the 
grand  jury  felt  the  U.S.  attorney  was  not 
investigating  thoroughly  enough.  Tlie  biil 
that  I  am  introducing  today  is  much  nar- 
rower in  that  it  permits  the  appointment 
of  a  special  prosecutor  only  in  the  case's 
interest.  If  Mr.  Nixon  as  a  Senator  fa- 
vored giving  the  courts  the  power  to  ap- 
point a  special  prosecutor  in  any  situa- 
tion, I  can  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Nixon 
as  President  would  object  to  this  nar- 
rower approach. 

The  Attorney  General-designate  has 
indicated  that  he  will  appoint  a  special 
or  supervisory  prosecutor  in  the  Water- 
gate case  and  seek  Senate  approval  of  his 
choice.  My  biH'Would  go  further  and  pro- 
vide for  a  completely  independent  pros- 
ecutor, and  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  Con- 
gress consideration  unless  the  Attorney 
General-designate  does  eventually  yield 
up  supervisory  authority  over  the  special 
prosecutor. 

If  any  good  is  to  come  of  the  deplor- 
able mess  known  as  the  Watergate  Scan- 
dal, we  must  act  now  upon  the  lessons 
learned.  Next  time  there  is  a  conflict  of 
interest  involving  Federal  prosecutors, 
there  may  not  be  enough  public  outrage 
to  force  the  appointment  of  a  special 
prosecutor.  More  importantly,  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  special  prosecutor  can  be 
appointed  by  a  court  may,  if  not  actually 
deterring  criminal  activity,  deter  any  at- 
tempts to  cover  it  up.  The  appointment 
of  a  special  prosecutor  in  the  Watergate 
case  soon  after  links  to  the  White  House 
were  established  nflght  very  well  have 
prevented  the  coverup  that  almost  suc- 
ceeded. 

For  the  sake  of  the  integrity  of  our 
system  of  law.  I  urge  that  provision  be 
made  to  pievent  future  conflicts  of  inter- 
est from  interfering  with  the  investiga- 
tion  and  prosecution  of  offenses  against 
the  United  States.  Tlie  trauma  of  the 
Watergate  cannot  bear  repeating. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  H.R.  6912.  DOLLAR 
DEVALUATION  BILL 

'Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Finance,  I  owe  it  to  my  col- 
leagues to  explain  my  action  vesterday 
in  u-ithdrawing  H.R.  6912,  the  dollar  de- 
valuation bill. 

It  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  the  Nation's  currency 
and  to  set  its  value.  The  repeated  an- 
nouncements by  the  administration  de- 
claring the  congresslonally-established 
values  of  the  dollar  to  be  invalid  have  re- 
sulted in  de  facto  devaluations  which  we 
are  asked  to  make  legal  by  post  hoc  ac- 
tions, such  as  provided  for  in  H.R.  6912. 
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I  believe  that  in  order  for  us  to  be  able 
to  carr>-  out  our  duty  in  maintaining  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  know  what  the  administration  is  do- 
ing that  actually  affects  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  The  subcommittee  had  asked  the 
administration  to  provide  certain  re- 
ports which  would  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine what  actions  they  were  taking  that 
impinge  on  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
administration  has  refused  to  provide 
such  reports  on  any  acceptable  basis  and 
I.  therefore,  withdrew  the  bill.  If  and 
when  the  administration  comes  forward 
with  an  acceptable  reporting  arrange- 
ment, we  will  consider  this  matter  fur- 
ther. 

This  is  very  important  because  the 
country  once  again  is  facing  pressures — 
pressures  which  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  ambiguous  position  of  this  admin- 
istration. White  House  spokesmen  from 
one  wing  of  the  Oval  office  have  recently 
made  statements  indicating  that  the 
President  might  not  be  unwilling  to  de- 
value the  dollar  while,  at  the  same  time, 
other  White  House  spokesmen  from  an- 
other wing  of  the  Oval  office,  speaking  in 
Paris  yesterday,  denied  any  intention  to 
devalue  the  dollar.  This  confusion  only 
fuels  monetary  speculation  which  as  all 
of  you  know  is  growing  apace  once 
again. 

I  will  not  stand  idly  by  while  the  ad- 
ministration flounders  and  by  its  indeci- 
sion places  our  currency  in  jeopardy. 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  here  and 
I  intend  to  see  that  it  is  exercised. 


CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON 
HIGHWAY  BILL 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mi".  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  highway  au- 
thorization bill  has  met  in  six  sessions 
and  has  resolved  many  of  the  matters 
in  controversy. 

If  the  conference  committee  can  sim- 
ply continue  with  the  diligence,  mutual 
understanding,  and  spirit  of  conciliation 
which  it  already  has  exhibited,  we  should 
be  able  to  agree  upon  terms  for  a  regu- 
lar 3 -year  highway  authorization  within 
a  matter  of  a  few  more  days. 

The  conference'  committee  has  made 
truly  remarkable  progress.  In  4  days  of 
sessions,  it  has  resolved  differences  on  54 
separate  provisions  in  the  respective  bills. 
We  have  agreed  on  reductions  in  the 
first  year's  authorizations  totaling  some 
$845  million  below  the  levels  contained 
in  the  House  bill,  and  this  should  com- 
mend our  work  for  the  President's  ap- 
proval and  signature. 

Compared  with  the  pace  at  which  our 
deliberations  proceeded  last  year,  we  are 
moving  on  the  Indianapolis  Speedway. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  see  no 
present  need  for  considering  stopgap 
legislation.  The  great  need  of  the  States 
is  for  a  regular  highway  bill  under  which 
they  can  make  intelligent  long  range 
plans  for  the  next  3  years.  In  my  opinion 
it  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  States  £ind 
to  the  national  interest  to  delay  final 
passage  of  regular  highway  legislation. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SPACE — 
OUR  REMOTE  SENSORS 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  expositions  in  which 
I  hope  to  inform  my  fellow  colleagues 
about  the  national  space  program. 

Today.  I  want  to  talk  about  our  pro- 
gram of  unmanned  satellites  and  deep 
space  probes,  with  some  discussion  of  ac- 
complishments over  the  past  years,  the 
present  status  of  the  program,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future.  I  will  cover  the 
applications,  planetary  and  deep  space 
exploration  satellites  of  our  NASA  pro- 
granf 

I  think  it  proper  at  this  point  to  intro- 
duce some  historical  perspective  drawn 
from  the  legislative  experience  of  the 
House  and  from  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

In  1958.  at  about  the  time  the  com- 
mittee was  created,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Astronautics  and  Space  Explora- 
tion wa.s  deeply  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  the  basic  law  now  known  as  the  Space 
Act. 

Testimony  from  a  broad  spectriun  oi 
witnesses — scientists,  industrialists,  edu- 
cators— strongly  endorsed  a  program 
that  would  produce  a  wide  variety  of 
spacecraft  to  investigate  the  phenomena 
of  planets,  stars,  and  the  space  separating 
them.  There  were  many  allusions  to 
weather  satellites,  communication  satel- 
lites, navigation  satellites,  and  the  pro- 
found benefits  they  would  bring  to  mil- 
lions of  people.  These  statements  pro- 
duced a  reaction  that  frankly  bordered 
on  the  incredulous  With  no  little  amuse- 
ment in  many  quarters. 

The  past  14  years  contain  all  of  the 
achievements  that  were  promised  back 

in  1958. 

We  have  put  to  work  our  Tiros  and 
Nimbus  weather  satellites  in  an  operat- 
ing system  that  is  producing  24-hour 
coverage  on  a  routine  basis  of  not  only 
the  weather,  but  the  entire  earth's  cli- 
matic cycles.  The  information  we  receive 
from  these  satellites  is  available  to  any 
nation  on  earth  that  desires  it. 

These  satellites  have  saved  thousands 
of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  of  property, 
savings  that  can  be  fully  documented. 

Worth  the  investment? 

One  minor  incident  of  catastrophic 
potential  to  only  a  few  humble  farmers 
in  Mexico  comes  to  mind. 

These  people  lived  in  the  shadow  of  a 
dam  which  stored  irrigation  water  vital 
to  a  rather  extensive  farm  area.  Heavy 
rains  had  filled  the  reservoir  almost  to 
the  breaking  point,  and  Mexican  officials 
seriously  considered  releasing  the  water 
to  save  the  village  from  destruction,  but 
wiping  out  all  the  crops  in  the  valley. 

However,  a  query  of  the  Nimbus  satel- 
lite revealed  no  more  rain  in  the  offing, 
and  the  situation  quickly  returned  to 
normal.  Here  was  a  real  return  to  the 
benefit  of  many  small  people  of  low  eco- 
nomic level. 

There  are  many,  many  other  incidents 
such  as  this  one  that  could  be  cited. 

Remember  Hurricane  Camille?  It  was 
discovered  aborning  by  Nimbus  which 


tracked  it  down  to  its  final  dissipation 
after  it  had  wreaked  tremendous  destruc- 
tion. But,  experienced  observers  esti- 
mated that  20,000  to  50.000  American 
lives  were  saved  as  a  result.  Even  if  they 
were  90  percent  in  error,  2,000  to  5,000 
lives  saved  makes  the  program  worth- 
while. 

Various  studies  into  the  cost-savings 
we  can  expect  from  meteorological  satel- 
lite work  have  produced  incredibly  im- 
pressive results. 

The  IBM  Corp..  a  few  years  ago.  con- 
ducted a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
benefits  of  more  accurate  weather  fore- 
casting ar^  concluded  that  if  weather 
could  be  accurately  predicted  even  3  days 
in  advance,  man  could  save  $60  billion 
a  year.  Sixty  billion,  not  million. 

Even  if  this  estimate  is  highly  opti- 
mistic, we  must  not  forget  that  what- 
ever the  cost-savings  is.  the  space  pro- 
gram has  never  cost  more  thsui  $6  billion 
per  year  and  is  not  only  a  bit  over  $3 
billion.  And  this  estimated  $60  billion  is 
an  armual  return  on  work  in  merely  one 
field. 

Furthermore,  NASA's  work  today  in 
this  field  is  aimed  at  accvu-ate  weather 
forecasting  not  merely  3  days  in  ad- 
vance, but  2  full  weeks.  We  cannot  begin 
to  calculate  the  savings  in  a  system  with 
that  capability. 

I  would  also  like  to  highlight  the 
amazing  results  of  NASA's  work  in  an- 
other major  field,  satellite  communica- 
tions. To  the  credit  of  NASA's  achieve- 
ments today  we  can  have  a  profitmaking 
international  communication  satellite 
network  tying  together  over  80  countries 
of  the  world  located  on  six  continents. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  commercial 
communication  satellite  in  1965.  we  have 
seen  an  annual  growth  in  international 
telephone  traffic  of  20  percent  per  year, 
the  introduction  of  international  real- 
time television  transmission,  and  a  de- 
cline in  the  cost  of  international  com- 
munication by  a  factor  of  55  percent. 

About  67  percent  of  all  international 
communications  is  now  made  by  satel- 
lite. Because  of  the  satellite,  high-qual- 
ity telephone  calls  can  be  made  to  more 
than  20  countries  that  cannot  be  reached 
by  cable.  One  out  of  every  four  people 
on  earth  can  now  see  an  important  event 
on  TV  as  it  happens,  live  via  satellite. 

Examining  this  impact  of  the  commu- 
nication satellite  in  more  detail,  with- 
out the  satellite  international  television 
would  never  have  been  possible.  The  rel- 
atively low  channel  carrying  capacity  of 
today's  undersea  cables  make  carrying 
a  television  signal  impossible.  In  terms  of 
the  cost  impact,  the  investment  cost  per 
channel  per  year  for  an  international 
telephone  link  has  fallen  from  $25,000  to 
approximately  $1,000  with  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  latest  generation  of  communi- 
cation satellites,  the  Intelsat  4  series. 

The  impact  of  the  communication  sat- 
ellite on  domestic  communications  is 
forecast  to  be  even  greater. 

In  1960,  Americans  made  18  billion 
telephone  calls:  10  years  later  Americans 
made  200  billion  telephone  calls. 
This  country's  domestic  telecommuni- 
cations network,  consisting  of  700 
million  miles  of  wire,  cable,  and 
microwave  relays,  imquestionably  rep- 
resents  the  finest   and   most  sophisti- 
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cated  communication  system  in  the  world 
today.  But  with  the  advent  of  television 
and  data  communications,  the  present 
system  has  been  pushed  to  its  virtual 
limits  in  terms  of  being  expanded  by 
conventional  means. 

Clearly,  the  communication  satellite 
offers  this  country  the  hope  by  which 
we  can  meet  the  communication  demands 
of  tomorrow. 

Further  outgrowth  of  this  work  is  the 
promise  for  educating  the  masses  of  the 
many  developing  countries  throughout 
the  world.  One  of  the  most  exciting  pro- 
grams involves  the  use  of  a  NASA  satel- 
lite, ATS-F,  to  provide  instructional  and 
educational  television  to  the  country  of 
India. 

India  has  received  permission  from 
NASA  to  use  the  satellite  in  1974  to  pro- 
vide direct  broadcast  programing  to  over 
5.000  villages;  Indian  government  of- 
ficials see  this  as  only  the  first  step  in  a 
satellite  broadcasting  program  eventu- 
ally encompassing  over  500.000  separate 
villages. 

The  communication  satellite  offers  the 
only  means  by  which  the  masses  of  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world  can  be 
reached  and  taught  on  an  accelerated 
basis.  The  satellite  will  offer  to  compress 
the  process  of  world  education  by 
decades. 

Another  spacecraft  of  outstanding 
utility  has  been  the  navigational  satel- 
lite, a  series  of  which  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous use  since  1960.  The  satellites 
were  first  put  into  use  by  the  Navy.  but. 
increasingly,  they  are  being  employed  by 
virtually  all  major  commercial  deep- 
water  operators. 

An  example  of  such  use  is  a  private 
company  specializing  in  drilling  in  very 
deep  water,  perhaps  up  to  20,000  feet.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  drillers 
know  exactly  what  their  position  is  be- 
fore beginning  to  drill.  Land-based  loran 
stations  do  provide  very  accurate  posi- 
tion data,  but  not  as  good  as  does  the 
navigation  satellite. 

Navigation  on  the  ocean  and  in  the  air 
is  still  a  matter  of  series  of  heading 
adjustments  which,  over  a  course  of  time 
can  amount  to  considerable  loss  of  pro- 
ductive money.  In  fact,  a  1 -percent  sav- 
ings in  fuel  and  manpower  costs  due  to 
navigational  improvement  would  save 
the  shipping  industry  $150  million  per 
year.  The  transit  system  has  already 
shown  that  it  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  in  meeting  this  goal  of  re- 
ducing operating  costs. 

This,  then,  is  a  general  summation  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  In  applica- 
tions satellites  that  are  returning  real 
benefits  to  people  on  earth. 

What  about  the  future  plans? 

There  are  some  very  exciting  programs 
already  underway  which  will  be  of  highly 
pragmatic  value  to  people  here  at  home 
and  abroad. 

One  is  the  earth  resources  technology 
program.  This  is  a  sateUite  system  that 
is  aimed  eventually  at  a  comprehensive 
as  well  as  specific  survey  of  the  earth's 
resources.  This  program  began  to  pay 
off  last  July,  when  the  first  Earth  Re- 
sources Technology  Satellite — ERTS-1 — 
was  successfully  put  into  orbit. 

The  results  from  ERTS-1  have  already 
exceeded  even  the  highest  expectations 


of  its  backers.  It  has  found  nickel  de- 
posits in  Canada  and  South  Africa  and 
copper  ranges  in  Pakistan. 

It  has  found  that  lakes  in  Brazil  were 
as  much  as  20  miles  away  from  their 
locations  on  earlier  maps. 

It  has  enabled  land-use  maps  to  be 
drawn  for  cities  such  as  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis,  and  States  such  as  Rhode 
Island  and  Wisconsin.  And  those  con- 
cerned about  the  environment,  as  we  all 
should  be.  should  note  the  environmental 
applications  of  ERTS. 

In  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Gary,  and 
Minneapolis.  ERTS  has  been  able  to 
identify  the  sources  of  industrial  smoke 
by  analysis  of  color  shades.  It  has  also 
pinpointed  every  smoke  plume  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  including  at  least  five 
which  had  been  unidentified  before  the 
ERTS  photographs.  Satellites  such  as 
this  promise  to  be  a  great  help  in  crack- 
ing down  on  polluters. 

The  principal  value  and  application  of 
the  earth  resources  program,  which  is 
becoming  of  dire  importance  today,  is  the 
opportunity  to  develop  the  means  by 
which  man  can  intelligently  and  effec- 
tively manage  those  resources  upon 
which  his  survival  literally  depends. 

From  space  we  are  now  able  to  survey 
and  evaluate  one  of  the  most  important 
of  man's  needs  today,  the  availability  and 
location  of  water. 

Preliminary  ERTS  data  is  proving  to 
have  significant  hydrological  implica- 
tions. For  instance,  the  mapping  of  frac- 
ture systems  from  ERTS-1  is  allowing 
hydrologists  to  locate  areas  of  potential 
high  ground  water  yield.  This  informa- 
tion is  being  used  in  Pennsylvania  for 
regional  ground  water  resource  develop- 
ment previously  not  possible.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  data  will  be  a  valuable 
guide  in  the  drilling  for  ground  water  in 
other  areas  as  well. 

ERTS-1  imagery  has  proved  invalu- 
able in  the  rapid  and  more  complete  as- 
sessment of  stream  network  character, 
vegetation  cover,  drainage  area,  and  sur- 
face water  features  in  large  and/or  re- 
mote regions  of  the  world. 

As  an  example,  in  a  170,000  mile  region 
in  South  America,  hundreds  of  drainage 
basins  were  inventoried,  using  31  images 
from  ERTS-1  with  reference  to  surface 
water  features,  36  new  lakes  were  found. 
Surveys  in  this  detail,  which  are  of  great 
value  and  importance  to  water  resources 
planning  and  development  are  impossible 
by  conventional  methods. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
organized  and  has  in  operation  today  the 
earth  resources  observation  systems — 
EROS — program  which  is  producing  ex- 
tremely valuable  data  essential  to  the 
efficient  management  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Interior  Department  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  characteris- 
tics of  ERTS-1,  the  key  element  in  the 
EROS  program.  The  high  resolution 
imagery  of  ERTS-1  has  been  immeasur- 
ably beneficial  to  the  Department  not 
only  for  building  a  comprehensive  infor- 
mation base  about  this  country's  natural 
resources  but  also  for  emergency  situa- 
tions requiring  a  quick  response.  The 
time  required  to  map  flood  inundated 
areas  is  an  order  of  magnitude  smaller 
than  that  required  for  aircraft  surveys, 


and  the  area  covered  is  much  greater 
than  normally  covered  by  the  aircraft 
survey. 

We  can  only  imagine  the  utility  ERTS 
data  would  have  had  if  ERTS-1  had  been 
available  to  survey  the  progress  and 
aftermath  of  Hurricane  Agnes,  for  in- 
stance. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  in  terms 
of  lives  and  property  saved  is  the  capa- 
bility to  forecast  areas  threatened  by 
flood. 

Again,  ERTS  data  is  fai  superior  to 
anything  we  can  obtain  with  aircraft.  In 
runoff  and  flood  forecasting,  the  most 
important  variable  is  the  amount  and  in- 
tensity of  precipitation.  In  the  western 
United  States,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  runoff  occurs  as  a  result  of  snow 
melt. 

ERTS-1  data  has  been  used  to  accu- 
rately map  the  amounts  of  snow  cover  to 
within  1  percent  of  drainage  basin  area, 
and  the  elevations  of  snow  lines  to  within 
60  meters.  The  implications  of  this  capa- 
bility are  staggering.  We  were  fortunate 
to  have  a  relatively  mild  winter  this  year 
but  think  of  the  importance  of  ERTS 
data  in  years  with  heavy  snow. 

In  this  country  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  other  agencies  are  making 
signiflcant  progress  in  putting  ERTS 
data  to  good  use. 

In  other  countries,  too,  ERTS  data  is 
proving  to  be  extremely  useful  in  provid- 
ing an  insight  and  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
tent of  natural  resources  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained.  ERT's  imagery 
has  already  helped  identify  promising  lo- 
cations for  minerals  and  oil  in  several 
countries  and  it  can  be  expected  that 
even  more  locations  will  be  identified  as 
the  images  come  under  closer  scrutiny. 

The  prospector  of  today  is  not  the 
lonely  man  and  his  jeep  in  a  wasteland. 
Today's  prospector  is  a  data  specialist  in 
an  analysis  center. 

In  addition  to  the  hydrologist  and  the 
geologist,  ERTS  is  proving  to  be  a  val- 
uable and  beneficial  observational  tool 
for  a  number  of  other  disciplines. 

It  is  anticipated  that  ERTS  imagery 
and  the  more  advanced  earth  resources 
experimental  package — EREP — to  be 
flown  on  the  Skylab  mission  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  agriculture.  When  the 
growing  season  gets  underway,  the 
ERTS  and  EREP  sensors  will  inventory 
the  different  types  of  crops,  identify  dis- 
eased plants  and  trees,  and  map  the 
various  soil  conditions  throughout  the 
land.  These  two  spaceborne  observation 
systems  will  continue  to  assess  timber- 
lands  and  farmlands,  and  will  be  in- 
strumental in  the  planning  and  use  of 
land  for  roads,  parks,  and  waterways. 

Cartography  is  still  another  discipline 
that  is  benefiting  and  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  remote  sensing  technology. 

Map  and  chart  information  will  in 
turn  benefit  an  almost  unlimited  num- 
ber of  fields  including  ecology,  meteorol- 
ogy, navigation,  geology,  geography,  for- 
estry, transportation,  agriculture,  and 
urban  affairs.  One  of  the  keys  to  this 
broad  contribution  by  satellite  technol- 
ogy is  simply  the  satellite's  vantage 
point. 

As  an  example,  to  accurately  and  com- 
prehensively scan  the  United  States  by 
airplane  and  produce  a   single   photo- 
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graphic  composite  would  require  a  full 
decade.  Since  ERTS-1  was  launched  last 
July,  it  has  photographed  the  North 
American  Continent  more  than  10  times 
and  has  taken  scores  of  pictures  of  every 
major  land  mass  around  the  world. 

The  second  area  of  satellite  activity 
I  will  discuss  briefly  is  the  area  of  the 
planetdfry  and  exploratory  programs. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  this  field.  The  orbiting  astronomical 
observatory — OAO — series  of  unmanned 
satellites  has  revolutionized  the  concepts 
of  the  imiverse,  its  dimensions,  its  en- 
ergies, and  its  nature.  The  information 
revealed  has  been  so  surprising  to  as- 
tronomers that  it  will  take  considerable 
time  before  they  will  be  able  to  fully 
understand  the  impact  of  this  data  on 
present  theories  in  astronomy  and  con- 
cepts of  cosmology.  The  mission  of  OAO 
was  to  measure  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  of  space,  especially  in  the 
ultraviolet,  that  scientists  would  never 
be  able  to  obtain  from  the  earth  because 
of  the  intervening  atmosphere.  As  one 
measure  of  OAO's  contribution,  I  have 
been  told  that  the  project  in  terms  of 
man's  ability  to  investigate  the  stars  and 
the  planets  is  equivalent  in  importance 
to  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 

The  past  2  years  have  been  particularly 
important  for  our  planetary  and  explor- 
atory programs.  Mariner  was  put  into 
orbit  around  Mars  late  in  1971. 

The  satellite  successfully  mapped  the 
planet  in  addition  to  providing  a  wealth 
of  data  that  has  completely  revised  all 
previous  concepts  of  Mars.  Mariner's 
findings  laid  the  groundwork  for  this 
country's  next  venture  to  Mars,  the  Vik- 
ing expedition  in  1975-76  which  will 
search  for  evidence  of  life  on  the  planet. 
Another  planetary  probe.  Pioneer  10, 
started  its  long  journey  to  Jupiter  a  little 
over  1  year  ago. 

As  1972  ended.  Pioneer  10  had  passed 
safely  three-fourths  of  the  way  through 
the  Asteroid  Belt  but  still  has  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  miles  to  fly  before  it  can  train 
its  camera  on  Jupiter's  colorful  bands 
and  roving  Great  Red  Spot  in  December 
this  year. 

The  heaviest  and  most  complex  U.S. 
.space  observatory,  named  for  the  Polish 
astronomer  Copernicus,  was  launched  in 
August  last  year.  — ^ 

It  is  providing  data  on  some  of  the 
most  remote  ultraviolet  and  X-ray 
sources  in  the  universe  with  a  clarity 
never  before  possible.  So  precise  is  the 
pointing  accuracy  of  Copernicus,  the  sat- 
ellite can  hold  its  telescope,  the  largest 
ever  placed  in  space,  on  an  object  smaller 
than  a  basketball  if  seen  at  a  distance  of 
400  miles. 

Our  most  recent  planetary  probe,  and 
NASA's  first  launch  of  any  kind  since 
Apollo  17  launched  last  December,  is 
Pioneer  11.  Pioneer  lO's  sister  probe.  It 
is  also  headed  for  Jupiter.  As  planned. 
Pioneer  10  will  pass  about  87,000  miles 
from  Jupiter:  Pioneer  11  may  pass  much 
closer,  and  is  scheduled  to  reach  Jupiter 
in  early  1975. 

In  summary.  I  have  tried  to  capsullze 
the  NASA  endeavor  to  explore  space  and 
to  use  space  technology  to  benefit  all 
mankind. 

More  than   12  years  ago,  when  the 


Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  expert  scientists 
and  engineers  described  for  the  commit- 
tee the  achievements  in  space  they  ex- 
pected to  accomplish.  Those  achieve- 
ments and  more  have  already  been  real- 
ized by  this  country. 

The  national  effort  we  began  in  1958 
we  will  continue  far  into  the  future,  as 
far  into  the  future  as  it  is  possible  to 
project  if,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
"if,"  we  continue  to  have  the  will,  the 
purpose  and  the  desire  to  do  so. 

We  have  the  skill,  the  resources,  and 
the  vision  to  use  space  research  and 
technology  to  elevate  the  welfare  and 
the  spirit  of  mankind  to  a  level  never 
before  believed  possible. 

The  most  exciting  rewards  from  space 
lie  only  just  ahead.  It  is  now  time  for 
us  to  reach  out  for  them.  i  • 


APPALLING  CRIME  IN  GEORGIA 

(Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  sensibilities  of  Georgians  have  been 
shocked  with  the  news  from  Donalson- 
ville,  in  Seminole  County,  that  six  per- 
sons have  been  found  shot  to  death  in 
execution  fashion. 

The  Washington  Post  today  carried  the 
following  United  Press  International  ac- 
count: 
Six  in  Oeorci.*  Family  Found  Shot  to  Death 

DoNALSONviiXE,  Ga,,  May  15. — Five  mem- 
bers of  a  religious  farm  family,  four  of  them 
deacons  in  their  church,  were  found  shot  to 
death  today,  and  the  nude  body  of  one  of 
their  wives  was  discovered  later  In  a  wooded 
area. 

The  slaughter  enraged  residents  of  this 
rural  area,  near  the  Georgia-Florida  line,  and 
scores  of  them  Joined  local  and  state  authori- 
ties In  a  manhunt  for  the  killer  or  killers. 

Sheriff  Dan  White  Identified  the  male  vic- 
tims as  Ned  Alday.  62.  his  three  sons,  Jerry, 
35.  James.  25.  Chester.  32,  and  Ned  Alday's 
brother.  Albrey,  56. 

The  five  bodies,  each  with  a  bullet  hole 
In  the  head,  were  found  in  a  house  trailer 
owned  by  Jerry  Alday,  whose  wife,  Mary,  was 
later  found  in  woods  about  six  miles  away. 
She  had  been  shot  once  in  the  back  of  the 


head  and  again  In  the  torso  and  left  beneath 
a  blanket.  She  apparently  had  been  sexually 
molested.  Her  clothes  were  found  nearby. 

Bill  Kelley.  a  foreman  of  a  coroner's  Jury, 
said  a  1970  Chevrolet  Impala  belonging  to 
Jerry  Alday  was  missing  and  police  In 
Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  were  alerted 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  vehicle,  which 
bore  the  tag  number  MIY  519. 

Kelley  said  neighbors  told  of  three  young 
men  who  apparently  followed  Mrs.  Alday  to 
her  home  Monday  from  the  state  welfare 
office  where  she  worked. 

Police  Issued  a  lookout  for  men,  described 
as  fugitives  from  Towson,  Md.,  work  camp 
and  a  16-year  old  boy.  They  were  Identified, 
as  Wayne  Carl  Coleman,  27.  George  Dungee, 
35.  Carl  Isaacs,  19,  and  William  Newton 
Isaacs,  16.  Police  describe  the  four  as  "armed 
and  dangerous." 

The  bodies  of  the  men  were  found  about 
2:30  a.m.  by  Bud  Alday,  another  brother  of 
Ned,  who  went  looking  for  them  when  they 
failed  to  return  home  Monday  night.  There 
was  no  sign  of  struggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  absolutely 


no  reason  for  these  senseless  killings. 
They  were  obviously  committed  by  a  per- 
son, or  most  probably  persons,  who  have 
no  respect  for  human  life. 

As  the  news  story  relates,  the  Aldays 
were  religious  citizens,  who  were  re- 
spected in  their  community  and  were 
doing  no  one  harm  in  any  way. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appalling  crime 
in  Georgia  in  my  lifetime.  I  sincerely 
hope  and  pray  that  those  guilty  will  be 
promptly  apprehended  and  brought  be- 
fore the  bar  of  justice,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Georgia  s  new  death  penalty 
statute  will  have  been  ruled  constitu- 
tional by  that  time  so  that  these  wanton 
killers,  whoever  they  may  be,  can  receive 
the  punishment  they  so  richly  deserve. 


ARARAT  TEMPLE  AAONMS  PAYS 
TRIBUTE  TO  NOBLE  HARRY 
TRUMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
April  issue  of  Ararat  Shrine  News  which 
reached  our  oflSce  a  short  time  ago,  there 
is  a  page  entitled  "Harry  Ti-uman  Me- 
morial." 

After  reading  in  this  memorial  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Truman  was  one  of 
very  few,  if  not  the  only  member  of  the 
Senate  ever  to  serve  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
while  concurrently  serving  as  grand 
master  of  a  grand  lodge — in  this  in- 
stance, the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  in 
the  year  1941. 

As  a  member  of  Ararat  Temple,  I  wish 
to  confess  that  I  was  not  as  conversant 
with  some  of  the  happenings  in  the  life 
of  our  greatest  Missourian  as  I  had 
thought  myself  to  be.  For  instance,  I  did 
not  know  until  his  passing  that  Mr. 
Truman  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  divan  of  Ararat  Temple,  serving  in 
the  office  of  oriental  guide.  Upon  his  elec- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  further  on  the 
divan  toward  the  office  of  potentate  of 
the  temple. 

In  the  memorial  I  have  referred  to, 
there  appears  some  quotations  concern- 
ing Mr.  Truman  which  are  the  product 
of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  of 
our  time.  The  two,  which  in  my  judg- 
ment fit  so  well  that  they  deserve  repe- 
tition when  they  describe  this  great 
man  as  "earthy,  plain,  there  was  no 
wrinkle  in  his  honesty,"  and  "He  wore 
the  mantle  of  our  trust  with  truth,  and 
bore  his  solitary  power  with  humility." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privileged  and  hon- 
ored to  have  the  pleasure  to  read  into 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  words  of  the 
Harry  Truman  memorial  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Ararat  Shrine  News  for 
April  1973,  volume  37,  No.  4,  as  follows: 
Harry   Truman   Memorial 

Illustrious  noble  Harry  S  Tnjiman  was  born 
in  Lamar  In  Barton  County.  Missouri,  on 
May  8.  1884.  and  as  an  infant,  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Belton  and  Harrisonville  in 
Cass  County.  Missouri  where  they  resided 
for  a  period  of  less  than  2  years  before  mov- 
ing to  Jackson  County.  Missouri,  where  he 
became  a  resident  for  the  remainder  of  hU 
long,  active  and  productive  life. 

Harry  S  Truman  was  a  Baptist,  and  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Orandview  BaptUt  Church.  He 
was  Interested  In  and  active  In  freemasonry 
at  all  levels.  Among  his  many  masonic  ac- 
complishments and  memberships  was  his 
membership  in  Belton  Lodge  450,  Belton, 
Missouri,  where  he  became  a  member  in  1909 
and  served  as  senior  warden  in  1910.  In  1911 
he  organized  Orandview  Lodge  618  and  was 
its  first  worshipful  master  when  it  became  a 
chartered  lodge.  He  served  again  as  master 
of  the  lodge  in  1917. 

While  he  was  a  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
ho  served  as  grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge 
of  ancient  free  and  accepted  masons  of  Mis- 
souri In  1941  and  master  of  the  Missouri 
Lodge  of  Research  in  1951.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  Rite  of  the  Orient  of  Missouri 
and  was  coroneted  a  thirty-third  degree 
mason  on  October  19.  1945.  He  received  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Constantine,  De- 
cember 26,  1945.  He  belonged  to  Orient  chap- 
ter 102.  of  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  Sheklnah 
Council  24,  Kansas  city,  Missouri,,  and  Pale- 
stine Commandery  17,  Independence,  Mis- 
souri. He  was  a  member  of  Ararat  Temple 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Court  54.  Royal 
Order  of  Jesters.  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  Dur- 
ing his  more  active  years  In  Ararat  Temple, 
he  served  as  a  member  of  its  divan,  attain- 
ing the  office  of  oriental  guide  before  his 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1934 
prevented  him  proceeding  farther.  Our 
brother  also  served  as  honorary  grand  master 
of  the  Order  of  DeMolay. 

During  the  time  of  all  of  hU  participation 
In  masonry.  Noble  Truman  was  also  ac- 
tively engaged  In  political  life.  He  was  elected 
Eastern  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Jack- 
son County,  Missouri,  and  served  as  such  in 
1923  and  1924.  In  1927  he  was  elected  pre- 
siding Judge  of  that  court,  a  position  that 
he  held  until  1934.  In  the  election  in  the  fall 
of  1934,  Noble  Truman  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  where  he  served 
through  1944.  History  is  replete  with  his  ac- 
tivities and  constructive  works  during  this 
phase  of  his  life.  In  January,  1945,  he  be- 
came Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  In  April.  1945.  upon  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Noble  Harry 
S  Truman  became  the  thirty-third  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  continued  to  serve 
as  President  until  1953. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  active  political 
life,  he  returned  once  more  to  his  home  in 
Independence.  Missouri,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  December  26.  1972,  at  88 
years  of  age.  Seldom  does  an  organization 
have  the  privUege  of  Including  within  Its 
rank  a  member  such  as  Noble  Harry  S  Tru- 
man, and  at  a  time  such  as  this,  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  spoken  or  written  word  to  ex- 
pre-ss  our  pride  In  his  accomplishments  and 
our  sorrow  in  this  loss  is  self-evident  To 
hun  we  say.  Noble  Truman,  well  done 

As  we  move  In  travel  we  note  In  a  down- 
town park  site  in  Athens  a  life  size  statue  of 
our  Illustrious  noble  set  to  honor  his  great 
interests  In  humanity  throughout  the  world 
A  Similar  site  was  noted  In  the  Islands  of  the 
Caribbean.  We  note  a  few  quotes  from  bril- 
liant minds  of  our  time.  "A  fearless  son  of 
simple  soil,"  "of  sturdy  soul  and  tempered 
true"  "earthy,  plain,  there,  was  no  wrinkle 
in  his  honesty.  When  the  time  came  he 
stepped  to  the  anvil  humbly  but  not  afraid 
relying  always  in  his  Independent  way,  upon 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  in  whose  hand  Is 
the  hammer  of  our  fate."  "He  wore  the 
mantle  of  our  trust  with  truth,  and  bore 
his  solitary  power  with  humility." 

He  was  In  attendance  and  often  served  as 
speaker  at  the  Frank  S.  Land  breakfast  given 
each  year  during  the  grand  masters  con- 
ference at  Washington.  D.C.  He  was  a  great 
personal  friend  of  the  shrine  In  all  its  en- 
deavors. We  have  all  been  made  richer  In 
spirit  and  In  service  by  his  association  with 
us  down  through  the  years. 
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CONGRESS    AND    THE    BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, May  15,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas,  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
spoke  to  the  National  Economists  Club 
on  the  subject  of  "Congress  and  the 
Budget."  In  this  speech  he  discussed  the 
current  proposals  for  reforming  the  con- 
gressional budgetmaking  process. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Senator  Bentsen  is  particu- 
larly concerned  with  congressional  pro- 
cedures for  determining  fiscal  policy 

that  is,  for  deciding  on  the  appropriate 
size  of  the  total  budget  surplus  or  deficit. 
His  speech  contains  his  ideas  for  im- 
proving these  procedures.  Senator  Bent- 
sen makes  some  very  helpful  suggestions, 
especially  his  suggestion  that  Congress  be 
required  to  debate  and  act  upon  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  annual  recom- 
mendations on  the  level  of  the  budget 
surplus  or  deficit. 

I  hope  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
study  this  suggestion.  I  include  Senator 
Bentsen's  remarks  to  the  National  Econ- 
omists Club  In  the  Record  : 

Congress  and  the  Budget 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen) 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to 
be  with  you  today.  I  am  somewhat  reluctant 
to  accept  speaking  engagements  during  the 
week  with  the  Senate  in  session.  But  I  could 
not  pass  by  an  opportunity  to  address  a 
group  with  so  august  a  name  as  the  National 
Economists  Club.  Just  as  long  as  no  one  finds 
out  we  met  in  the  Black  Horse  Tavern. 

An  anonymous  detractor  of  your  profes- 
sion once  said.  "You  can  make  a  parrot  Into 
a  learned  political  economist — all  he  must 
learn  are  the  two  words  'supply'  and  'de- 
mand'." Well  all  professions  have  their  de- 
tractors and  everyone  knows  an  economist 
must  learn  a  great  deal  more  than  the  words 
"supply"  and  "demand '.  You  must  also  learn 
other  words  like  "seasonally  adjusted"  and 
even  phrases  such  as  "assuming  other  things 
remain  constant"  and  most  Important  of  all 
that  favored  phrase  "In  the  long  run". 

Actually,  I  have  a  very  deep  respect  for 
your  profession  which  began  when  I  was  In 
business  and  serving  on  the  board  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Development.  And  my 
respect  has  grown  since  coming  to  the  Senate 
and  serving  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

As  I  sit  on  that  Committee  and  hear  your 
colleagues  testify  I  sometimes  am  reminded 
of  the  days  when  I  was  building  mv  Insur- 
ance business  and  talking  with  professional 
actuaries.  The  analogy  is  by  no  means  com- 
pletely appropriate,  but  then,  as  now.  I  some- 
times become  distressed  at  the  number  of  as- 
sumptions and  qualifications  which  have  to 
be  made  and  the  varying  opinions  which  we 
hear.  Those  of  us  In  Congress,  like  all  people 
forced  to  make  decisions  in  terms  of  ves  and 
no,  hope  for  unqualified  and,  if  possible, 
unanimous  answers.  Sometimes  I  wish  I 
could  vote  60%  yes.  40%  no.  We  don't  live 
In  a  simple  yes  and  no  world. 

As  long  as  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  Is 
on  the  books  saying  it  is  our  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  "promote  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power",  we  will  need 
your  input  even  when  the  crystal  ball  Is  a 
little  hazy.  "Promote  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power."  That  Is 
quite  a  goal.  The  chief  weapon  the  Congress 


has  is  fiscal  policy  and  that  is  what  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  afternoon. 
The  founding  fathers  gave  the  power  to 
levy  taxes  and  the  power  to  spend  to  an  in- 
stitution which  now  has  100  members  in  one 
house  and  435  in  the  other  and  which  can't 
do  anything  until  a  majority  of  both  houses 
agree.  And  even  once  Congress  agrees,  the 
Constitution  provides  the  President  a  role  In 
the  spending  process.  He  can  veto  any  spend- 
ing measure  the  Congress  passes.  And  the 
Congre&s  can  try  to  override  that  veto  If  It 
wishes. 

Of  course,  it  becomes  unwieldy  at  times, 
but  Justice  Brandeis  described  our  system 
best  when  he  said  the  doctrine  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  was  adopted,  "not  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  but  to  preclude  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  purpose  was,  not  to 
avoid  friction,  but  by  means  of  the  inevitable 
friction  incident  to  the  distribution  of  the 
governmental  powers  among  three  depart- 
ments to  save  the  people  from  autocracy." 
The  men  who  founded  this  government 
wanted  ta.xing  and  spending  to  be  the  result 
of  compromise  and  consensus  with  all  views 
considered  and  I  think  they  were  right.  I 
firmly  believe  their  organization  is  a  good 
one.  But  I  also  believe  that  we  have  failed 
very  badly  in,|nodern  times  in  our  efforts 
to  make  that  OTganlzatlon  work. 

Just  how  badly  we  have  failed  became 
clear  In  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. We  were. given  an  ultimatum  bv  the 
President  which  In  efl^ect  said  "place  an  over- 
all celling  on  expenditures,  give  me  the  au- 
thority to  cut  programs  indiscriminately,  or 
be  prepared  to  shoulder  the  blame  for  higher 
taxes."  We  almost  bowed  to  the  ultimatum 
because  we  lacked  a  better  alternative.  We 
found  ourselves  painted  Into  a  comer.  Our 
response  to  the  President's  ultimatum  was 
Inaction.  The  President,  with  apparentlv 
VFlde  public  support,  then  implemented  his 
own  ultimatum  by  Impoundments — In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  not  given  him  any 
new  legislative  authority. 

It  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  Ironies 
of  history  that  this  a-ssertion  of  unprece- 
dented executive  power  was  the  first  step  to- 
ward restoring  the  balance  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. As  a  result  of  this  confrontation,  we 
in  the  Congress  are  no  longer  Ignoring  our 
Inadequacies  for  coping  u'lth  the  size  and 
complexity  of  today's  Federal  budget.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  now  a  climate  In  which  sub- 
stantial reforms  can  take  place. 

As  you  know,  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control  has  made  some  sweeping 
suggestions  for  asserting  rational  Congres- 
sional control  over  spending,  manv  of  which 
I  think  are  very  good.  At  the  verv  least  their 
proposal  will  provide  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
reform.  There  are  some  aspects  about  their 
proposals  which  I  would  do  dlfferentlv.  There 
are  some  items  which  they  did  not  deal  with 
where  reforms  are  needed.  The  Government 
Operations  Committee  has  fifteen  other 
measures  before  It  as  well.  I  am  introducing 
an  amendment  to  the  Joint  Oammittee's  bill 
to  provide  that  the  membership  of  the 
Budget  Committees  be  selected  by  the  party 
caucus  and  that  the  majority  and  minority 
leadership  be  Included.  Committees  as  Im- 
portant as  these  must  be  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  Congress. 

I  also  think  any  reform  measure  should 
provide  for  an  Independent  determination 
by  the  Congress  as  to  the  Federal  deficit  or 
surplus  called  for  by  the  current  economic 
conditions.  The  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  is  not  always  right.  In  fact, 
they  have  made  some  very  serious  errors  in 
forecasting  economic  performance  In  the  last 
several  years.  The  Joint  Economic  Comm't 
tee  currently  hears  the  views  of  Independent 
economists  at  our  annual  hearings  but  that 
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Information  should  be  made  part  of  the  deci- 
sion making  process  and  not  Just  published 
in  a  report.  I  am  Introducing  an  amendment 
to  require  that  the  Congress  act  upon  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  level  of  svu-plus  or  deficit  in- 
dependently of  any  debate  on  priorities. 

Almost  all  of  the  reform  proposals  recog- 
nize that  our  current  appropriation  process 
has  become  so  fragmented  that  we  have  lost 
control  over  total  spending.  As  a  result  when 
the  Finance  Committee  held  confirmation 
hearings  on  Caspar  Weinberger's  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  H.E.W.,  he  had  a  ready 
answer  to  those  who  complained  about  cuts 
in  specific  programs.  It  ran  something  along 
the  lines  of  "yes  Senator  I  am  sure  the  edu- 
cation subcommittee  concluded  that  was  the 
minimum  level  of  funding  necessary  for  the 
program  to  meet  its  goals.  But  did  anyone 
on  your  subcommittee  or  any  other  com- 
mittee consider  the  overall  needs  for  Federal 
programs  compared  to  revenues  available." 
The  answer  is  no!  No  one  in  the  Congress 
presently  looks  at  the  overall  picture  of 
spending  through  all  sources:  appropriations, 
contract  authority  and  trust  fund  expendi- 
tures. And  until  we  have  such  a  group  the 
Executive  branch  is  going  to  win  most  of 
the  argvunents. 

The  Congress  routinely  provides  the 
Executive  branch  with  necessary  staff  and 
data  retrieval  capability.  Tet  when  it  comes 
to  giving  ourselves  the  tools  to  do  our  Job 
we  are  penny-wise  and  dollar-foolish. 

Before  moving  to  the  Finance  Oommlttee 
this  year.  I  served  on  the  Armed  Services 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee. 
Every  year  that  Subcommittee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  authorlzmg  approximately  $8 
billion  In  some  of  the  most  important  de- 
fense spending  we  undertake.  This  spend- 
ing sets  the  direction  for  our  future  weap- 
ons systems.  I>o  you  know  how  many  pro- 
fessional staff  members  that  Subcommittee 
has  to  help  it  analyze  the  most  complicated 
weapon  systems  in  the  world?  One.  One 
staff  man.  The  California  Legislature  pro- 
vides itself  a  staff  of  63  to  analyze  a  State 
budget  which  is  one  billion  dollars  less  than 
Defense  Research  and  Development.  I  would 
not  even  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  many 
people  at  the  Pentagon  are  involved  in  the 
R&D  Biidget  request. 

The  Executive  branch  has  over  6.700  com- 
puters being  used  to  prepare  budget  analy- 
sis, oversee  program  operation  and  aid  in 
decision-making.  The  Congress  has  four.  The 
Senate  is  presently  using  the  only  computer 
it  has  for  housekeeping  purposes.  The  House 
uses  Its  computers  to  keep  track  of  bills  and 
voting  records. 

I  think  that  whatever  reform  measure  em- 
erges should  Include  a  provision  requiring 
the  implementation  of  the  Congressional 
data  retrieval  system  by  the  beginning  of 
1975  as  well  as  additional  professional  staff. 
There  Is  a  bill  under  consideration  now  to 
require  that  foreca-sts  made  by  Federal  agen- 
cies of  outlays  resulting  from  new  Congres- 
sional authority  be  supplied  to  the  Congress 
as  well  as  to  OMB.  As  incredible  as  this  may 
seem.  Congress  has  no  technical  capability 
to  translate  spending  authority  Into  outlays 
durina  a  given  year.  We  have  no  way  to  know 
if  what  is  actually  spent  bears  any  relation 
to   what   should   have  been   spent. 

I  have  often  thought  that  If  my  business 
has  been  run  the  way  the  Congress  handles 
money  I  would  have  been  bankrupt  In  six 
months. 

When  we  provide  ourselves  with  pro- 
cedures to  bring  some  order  to  the  spending 
process.  I  believe  we  will  solve  the  impound- 
ment problem  as  well.  We  will  have  the  in- 
formation and  I  think  the  political  support 
as  well. 

The  question  of  unlimited  impoundment 
authority  is  not  a  liberal  conservative  issue. 
I  think  a  large  portion  of  the  public  who 
have  lavored  the  President's  impoundments 


would  feel  quite  differently  If  a  leas  defense 
conscious  President  was  withholding  $14  bil- 
lion of  the  funds  Congress  had  appropriated 
for  National  security. 

I  am  convinced  that  people  want  to  see 
Congress  retain  its  power  of  the  purse — If 
we  cau  demonstrate  that  we  are  still  capable 
of  handling  the  Job.  And  I  think  that  we  are 
beginning  to  do  that. 

Of  course  spending  is  Just  half  of  fiscal 
policy — and  I  might  add  the  more  enjoyable 
half. 

Revenue  raising  Is  never  as  popular  as  rev- 
enue dispensing.  Tax  reform  as  a  generality 
is  popular.  However,  the  more  specific  the 
proposal  gets  the  more  it  looks  like  a  tax 
Increase  to  someone  and  that's  never  quite  so 
popular.  The  93rd  Congress  will  be  making 
some  changes  in  the  Revenue  Code. 

I  will  look  forward  to  input  from  members 
of  yotir  profession.  We  will  need  it.  The  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
provide  excellent  technical  advice,  but  tax 
p(Aicy  more  than  any  other  Government  ac- 
tion dictates  the  direction  !n  which  a  free 
enterprise  economy  will  move.  We  need  to 
know  what  the  long-range  economic  effects 
of  changes  In  preferences  will  mean  before, 
not  after,  we  make  them.  I  want  us  to  light  a 
candle  before  we  take  a  step  down  any  of 
those  dark  stairways. 

What  would  be  the  impact  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  equity  capital  for  new  business 
ventures  if  capital  gains  were  taxed  on  a  scale 
graduated  to  the  period  of  holding  rather 
than  the  present  six  month  provision?  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  considering  inflation 
in  the  tax  treatment  of  capital  gains? 

Those  and  hundreds  of  others  are  the  kinds 
of  questions  we  will  need  answers  for  and  I 
think  your  profession  can  help. 

I  also  think  there  is  a  creative  role  for  your 
profession  In  determining  tax  policy.  I  sup- 
ported the  Investment  tax  credit  when  It  was 
re-lnstltuted  In  1971.  But  I  was  concerned 
then  that  we  had  waited  too  long  before 
bringing  it  back  and  I  am  beginning  to  be 
concerned  now  that  we  have  ^^ted  too  long 
before  reducing  It.  The  Mci 
Is  now  projecting  a  1971   ln| 

spending  for  this  year.  

If  we  are  going  to  use  an  UimMiient  tax 
credit  as  an  Instrument  of  fiscal  toollcy  we 
must  reduce  the  lag  time  and  makVjt  more 
responsive  to  changes  In  economic  conditions. 
Chairman  Bums  has  suggested  the  Congress 
give  the  President  the  authority  to  vary  the 
credit.  But  I  am  one  of  those  who  is  trying 
to  get  back  into  the  hands  of  Congress  some 
of  the  spending  authority  we  let  slip  away.  I 
certainly  am  not  going  to  vote  to  give  him 
that  kind  of  authority  over  taxes. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  Investment  tax 
credit  out  of  politics  and  tie  It  to  an  economic 
Index.  I  have  considered  relating  the  credit 
to  economic  growth — or  perhaps  a  combina- 
tion of  capital  spending  increases  over  the 
past  two  quarters  plus  the  survey  of  busi- 
ness Intentions  for  the  next  two. 

When  Arthur  Okun  was  contacted  he  ex- 
pressed reservation  about  any  economic  index 
being  used  as  an  automatic  trigger.  I  am 
told  he  was  concerned  that  businessmen 
would  read  the  trend  and  either  delay  or 
accelerate  their  investment  decisions  based 
upon  the  date  the  tax  credit  was  likely  to 
change.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  an 
economic  argument  with  Dr.  Okun.  or  at 
least  not  in  front  of  the  National  Economists 
Club.  And  I  share  his  concern  to  a  degree. 

But  this  Is  the  kind  of  dialogue  which 
needs  to  go  on  between  the  Economic  com- 
munity and  members  of  Congress.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  am  looking 
for  ways  to  make  fiscal  policy  do  the  Job  set 
out  for  us  by  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 — 
maximum  employment,  maximum  production 
and  maximum  purchasing  power.  I  welcome 
your  views.  Knowledge  is  still  the  only  In- 
strument of  production  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns. 


Hill  survey 
In  capital 


LOCAL  OPTION  ON  AIRPORT  CUR- 
FEWS NEEDS  QUICK  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo)  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  local  municipalities  could  not 
control  noise  pollution  by  enacting  a  cur- 
few on  jet  flights  at  airports  under  their 
jurisdiction.  I  do  not  believe  that  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972.  In  the  close  5- 
to-4  decision.  Justice  William  H.  Rehn- 
quist,  speaking  for  the  minority,  stated 
that  "noise  regulation  has  traditionally 
been  an  area  of  local,  not  national,  con- 
cern." He  noted  that — 

The  history  of  Congressional  action  in  this 
field  demonstrates  an  affirmative  Congres- 
sional Intent  to  allow  local  regulation. 

I  commend  Justices  Potter  Stewart, 
Byron  R.  White,  and  Thurgood  Marshall 
for  joining  in  this  opinion. 

In  the  majority  decision.  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  invited  Congress  to 
change  the  law,  as  he  sees  it,  to  allow 
States  and  municipalities  to  participate 
in  the  fight  against  airport  noise  pollu- 
tion. I  accept  that  invitation,  and  will  in- 
troduce within  a  week  an  amendment  to 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  which  will 
specifically  state  that  nothing  in  the  act 
prevents  States  or  local  municipalities 
from  controlling  the  hours  of  local  air- 
port operation  or  the  type  of  aircraft 
allowed  to  use  the  facilities  during  those 
times.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  In  this  effort  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  Its  effort  to  fight  noise  pollu- 
tion to  the  maximum  extent  possible  In 
cooperation  with  local  governments. 


AMENDMENT  TO  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT  OF 
1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Oc- 
tober 2,  I  Introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  additional  assistance 
•  to  small  employers.  This  amendment 
would  provide  for  consultation  between 
OSHA  officials  and  businesses  with  fewer 
than  50  employers,  and  would  help  these 
small  businesses  comply  with  OSHA 
regulations  without  being  subject  to 
harsh  and  imnecessary  penalties.  As 
presently  interpreted,  the  law  provides 
for  no  such  consultation.  Unfortunately 
due  to  the  late  session  logjam,  no  action 
was  taken  on  my  amendment  or  others 
similar  to  it.  However,  the  problem  of 
small  businesses  not  knowing  of,  or  un- 
derstanding. OSHA  regulations  is  still 
with  us.  This  problem  is  summed  up  in 
the  repor"  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironmental Problems  Affecting  Small 
Businesses  to  the  Select  Committee  of 
Small  Busine.sses.  which  states: 

The  subcommittee  finds  that  the  single 
most  Important  problem  of  the  Federal  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  program  Is  the 
Inability  of  the  small  businessman  to  learn 
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what  is  expected  of  him.  Witness  after  wit- 
ness testified  that  they  cannot  find  out  ex- 
actly which  standards  apply  to  them  and 
which  do  not.  The  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  together  with  all  the 
material  Incorporated  by  reference,  consti- 
tute a  mound  of  technical  regulations  that 
few  lajrmen  can  understand.  Small  busl- 
rfesses  simply  do  not  have  the  time  nor  ex- 
pertise to  comprehend  fully  and  accurately 
the  standards. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  was  an  important  step  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  toward  improving  working 
conditions  in  this  country  and  decreas- 
ing on-the-job  deaths  and  injuries.  But 
the  success  of  this  legislation  depends  on 
the  cooperation  of  business  and  Govern- 
ment in  defining  and  carrying  out  the 
responsibilities  of  each.  I  believe  this  bill 
will  help  smaller  business  know  what  is 
expected  of  them,  and  greatly  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  OSHA  Adminis- 
tration. It  could  also  result  in  savings  to 
employers  and  employees  In  terms  of  re- 
duction of  injuries. 

The  text  of  my  amendment  follows: 

H.R.  7879 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 

Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  additional 

assistance  to  small  employers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
heading  of  section  28  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ASSISTANCE     TO     SMALL     EMPLOYERS" 

(b)  Section  28(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after  the 
subsection  designation,  by  striking  out  "( 1)  "' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  by 
striking  out  •(2)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(B)". 

(c)  Subsection  (b),  (c),and  (d)  of  section 
28  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  para- 
graphs   (2).    (3).   and    (4),  respectivelv.   . 

Sec.  2.  Section  28  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  further  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  section  21  as  amended  regarding  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  small  employers,  the 
Secretary  may  visit  the  workplace  of  any 
small  employer  which  has  fifty  or  fewer  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose  of  affording  con.sul- 
tatlon  and  advice  for  such  employer.  Such 
visit  (A)  may  be  conducted  only  upon  a  valid 
request  of  an  employer  for  consultation  and 
advice  at  the  workplace  on  the  Interpreta- 
tion or  applicability  of  standards  or  on  pos- 
sible alternative  ways  of  complying  with  ap- 
plicable standards,  and  (B)  shall  be  limited 
to  the  matters  specified  In  the  request  affect- 
ing conditions,  structures,  machine,  appara- 
tus, devices,  equipment,  or  materials  in  the 
workplace.  The  Secretary  may  evaluate  a  re- 
quest by  an  employer  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section and,  if  appropriate,  may  provide  for 
an  alternative  means  of  affording  consu;ta- 
tion  and  advice  other  than  onslte  consulta- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  elimination  of  any 
hazards  disclosed  within  the  scope  of  the 
onslte  consultation.  No  visit  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
spection or  Investigation  under  section  8  of 
the  Act  and  no  notice  or  citations  shall  be  Is- 
sued nor  shall  any  civil  penalties  be  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  upon  such  visit,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect  in  any 
manner  any  provision  of  this  Act  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  eliminate  imminent  dangers. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  the  Sec- 


retary to  conduct  an  Inspection  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  of  any  workplace  which  has 
been  visited  for  consultative  purposes.  How- 
ever, In  the  event  of  a  subsequent  Inspec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  In  his  discretion  take 
Into  consideration  any  information  obtained 
during  the  consultation  visit  of  that  work- 
place In  determining  the  nature  of  an  alleged 
violation  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  to 
be  proposed,  If  any.  The  faUuro  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  give  consultation  and  advice  re- 
garding any  specific  matter  during  the  con- 
sultation visit  shall  not  preclude  the  Issu- 
ance of  appropriate  citations  and  proposed 
penalties  with  respect  to  that  matter. 

"(d)(1)  In  prescribing  rules  and  regvda- 
tions  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  provide  (A)  for  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  employees  at  the 
workplace  concerning  the  matters  covered 
by  the  consultation  and  (B)  for  the  appro- 
priate separation  of  functions  between  ofB- 
cers,  employees,  or  agents  who  conduct  visits 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and  officers,  employees,  or  agents  who  con- 
duct Inspections  or  investigations  under  this 
Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  prescrlt)e  ap- 
propriate rviles  and  regulations  for  the  Iden- 
tification and  notification  of  employers  who 
are  eligible  for  onslte  consultation  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  Section  21  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(d)  In  order  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  small  employers  the  Secretary 
may  conduct  onslte  consultations  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  and 
(d)  of  section  28." 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  COVER- 
ING SECURITY  GUARDS  AT  FED- 
ERAL INSTALLATIONS 

The  SPEAJCER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous><{rder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fpOm  New  York  (Mr.  Walsh)  is 
recognizea  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Congress  enacted  and  the  President 
signed  Public  Law  92-382,  which  places 
firemen  at  a  Federal  facility  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

This  section  relates  to  the  retirement 
of  Government  employees  engaged  in 
certain  hazardous  occupations. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  their  job, 
security  guards  at  these  Federal  installa- 
tions often  face  the  risk  of  injury  or  even 
death  in  the  performance  cf  their  duties. 
It  is  up  to  them  to  protect  the  area  from 
intrusion. 

I  therefore  feel  that  the  security 
guard's  job  has  the  same  element  of  risk 
as  that  of  the  fireman.  They,  in  fact, 
must  also  be  present  and  perform  duties 
when  a  fire  occurs.  They  are  also  ex- 
posed to  similar  dangers. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  place  these 
men  under  the  provision  relative  to  early 
retirement. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
seeking  early  enactment  of  this  bill. 


WORTHY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT MUST  NOT  BE  HALTED  IN 
MIDSTREAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  ex- 
ample of  the  shortsightedness  of  the 
present  administration  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  that  America  faces  today 
has  just  come  to  my  attention.  I  have 
just  learned  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  for  the  second  time, 
has  recommended  that  no  fimds  be 
budgeted  for  new  demonstration  grants 
In  solid  waste.  If  such  a  recommenda- 
tion were  followed  many  of  our  important 
research  projects  to  discover  new  ways 
to  dispose  of  solid  waste  would  be  im- 
periled. 

In  my  opinion  this  would  be  a  very 
unwise  and  wasteful  exercise. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  program 
that  would  be  endangered  is  the  CPU-400 
pilot  plant  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.  For  the 
first  time  last  month  1,100  kilowatts  of 
electric  power  were  generated  in  a  gas 
turbine  in  this  pilot  plant,  using  only 
municipal  rubbish  and  garbage  as  fuel. 
Under  Goverrmient  supervision  and 
funded  largely  by  congresslonally  appro- 
priated funds,  the  initial  test  runs  of  the 
plant  met,  or  exceeded,  expectations. 

We  need  today  to  find  new  ways  to 
dispose  of  solid  waste  and  this  plant 
demonstrates  that  the  research  the  Gov- 
ernment has  funded  is  worthwhile. 

In  addition,  with  the  United  States 
facing  an  energy  crisis  this  plant  has 
shown  that  we  can  provide  energy 
through  the  use  of  waste  that  would 
othen\'lse  go  imused. 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
insure  that  worthy  research  and  develop- 
ment is  not  halted  in  midstream. 


"VOTER  REGISTRATION"— AN 
AMERICAN  ISSUE     . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranged  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
S.  352  has  been  approved  by  the  other 
body,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  House 
to  take  the  same  careful  look  at  the  way 
voters  must  register  in  this  Nation. 

Some  have  labeled  postcard  registra- 
tion a  democratic  issue,  others  have 
called  it  a  black  issue.  I  would  strongly 
contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  colleague 
would  do  well  to  realize  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  discussion  of  modernized 
registration  procedures  that  it  is  an 
American  issue;  not  one  of  party  or  race. 

Its  foundations  are  the  same  founda- 
tions as  those  of  the  Constitution,  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  Jeflfersons,  Franklins, 
Washingtons,  and  Madisons  of  our  Na- 
tion's heritage  did  not  view  elections  as 
the  privy  of  one  party. 

This  body  has  also  laid  foimdatlons  as 
it  approved  constitutional  amendments 
opening  the  ballot  box  to  blacks,  women. 
and  those  18  to  21  years  of  age.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  representative  democ- 
racy has  not  reached  such  a  sad  state, 
that  it  is  ready  to  let  those  foundations 
crumble  due  to  the  administrative  obsta- 
cles now  posed  to  millions  of  voters  by 
complex  and  cumbersome  systems  of 
registration. 

Following  is  the  major  portion  of  the 
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report  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  on  S.  352.  The  rest 
of  the  report,  including  the  text  of  the 
bill,  as  well  as  other  discussions  of  this 
issue  will  follow  on  future  days  of  con- 
gressional business: 

Voter  Registration 
The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S. 
352)  to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus a  Voter  Registration  Administration  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  a  voter  regis- 
tration program  through  the  Postal  Service 
having  considered  the  same,  reports  favorably 
thereon  with  amendments  and  recommends 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
Purpose 
S.  352  is  designed  to  contribute  to  the  cor- 
recting of  the  dismal  voter  turnout  In  Amer- 
ican elections  for  the  past  50  years.  The  Com- 
mittee majority  Is  convinced  that  voter  regis- 
tration requirements  for  the  most  part  have 
become  obstacle  courses  which  prevent  large 
numbers  of  Americans  from  exercising  their 
franchise.  The  bill  seeks  elimination  of  those 
obstacles. 

In  effect.  S.  352  releases  the  prospective 
registrant  from  the  requirement  In  most 
states  of  personal  appearance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  registration.  The  bill  will  establish 
a  voter  registration  system  for  Federal  elec- 
tions through  the  mail.  By  the  simple  process 
of  filling  out  a  postcard  form  and  mailing 
It  to  the  local  registration  agent,  the  appli- 
cant avoids  the  cumbersome,  onerous  and 
unnecessary  requirements  presently  in  ex- 
istence in  most  states. 

A  National  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion would  administer  the  program.  Qualified 
applicants  would  be  permitted  to  register  to 
vote  In  Federal  elections  up  to  30  days  prior 
to  a  Federal  election. 

Postcard  forms  would  be  mailed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  every  postal  address  and  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  and  would  be 
available  In  ample  quantities  for  public  dis- 
tribution at  various  state  and  Federal  facil- 
ities across  the  country.  The  postcard  forms 
would  Include  Information  appropriate  to 
each  state's  requirements  for  voter  registra- 
tion. The  completed  card  would  be  mailed 
or  delivered  by  the  applicant  to  the  local 
registration  agent.  The  local  registration 
agent  must  then  inform  the  applicant  by 
mall  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection.  The  costs 
of  such  mailings  would  be  borne  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Administration  would  further  be  avail- 
able to  aid  the  states  in  setting  up  the  post- 
card system  for  Federal  elections,  to  help  In 
the  prevention  of  fraudulent  registration  and 
to  provide  financial  aid  should  the  states 
adopt  the  postcard  system  for  local  elections. 
In  recommending  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  has  taken  great  care 
to  Insure  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  states 
to  establish  by  law  general  qualifications  for 
voting  are  preserved.  The  determination  of 
who  Is  a  qualified  elector  In  any  state  re- 
mains the  right  and  responsibility  of  the 
state.  No  Federal  oflRclal  participates  In  the 
registration  process  In  the  states  unless  the 
Voter  Registration  Administration  is  re- 
quested by  a  state  to  provide  assistance  in 
administering  the  reglstratlon-by-mall  pro- 
gram. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Nowhere  In  the  free  world  Is  voter  partici- 
pation at  a  lower  level  than  it  is  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Voters  In  Canada.  England  and 
Germany,  for  instance,  have  been  participat- 
ing In  their  elections  at  a  rate  well  above  75 
per  cent:  while  In  the  United  States,  the  trend 
of  participation  has  steadily  declined  since 
the  adoption  of  voter  registration  laws. 

In  the  United  SUtes  the  highest  rate  of 


participation  In  the  twentieth  century  was 
In  1960  when  64  per  cent  of  all  Americans 
of  voting  age  voted.  In  1966,  the  percentage 
dropped  to  60.6  per  cent.  In  1972,  the  per- 
centage of  participation  by  voting-age 
Americans  had  dropped  to  a  shocking  55  per 
cent. 

Indeed,  in  1972  sixty-two  million  voting- 
age  Americans  did  not  vote.  Of  the  77.466,000 
total  votes  cast  for  President  in  1972,  the 
President  received  47  million  of  those  votes. 
This  means  that  the  President  was  elected 
by  roughly  one-third  of  the  voting-age 
population. 

The  Committee  In  Its  hearings  discovered 
that  nine  out  of  ten  registered  Americans 
vote,  but  fewer  than  six  out  of  ten  voting- 
age  Americans  vote.  Eighty  per  cent  of  vot- 
ing-age Americans  voted  In  1876,  before  reg- 
istration laws  were  adopted;  by  1924,  when 
most  states  had  adopted  registration  laws, 
only  48  per  cent  of  voting-age  Americans 
voted.  In  short,  one-third  of  America  had 
stopped  voting. 

It  Is  the  Committee's  conviction  that  our 
disquieting  record  of  voter  participation  Is 
In  large  part  due  to  the  hodgepodge  of  reg- 
istration barriers  put  In  the  way  of  the 
voter.  Siffih  obstacles  have  little.  If  anything, 
to  recoqirnend  them.  At  best,  current  regis- 
tration laws  in  the  various  states  are  out- 
moded and  simply  inappropriate  for  a  highly 
mobile  population.  At  worst,  registration 
laws  can  be  construed  as  a  deliberate  effort 
to  disenfranchise  voters  who  desperately 
need  entry  Into  the  decision-making  proc- 
esses of  our  country. 

To  put  the  matter  another  way,  the  elTect, 
if  not  the  Intent,  of  registration  laws  is  to 
Interfere  with  the  most  basic  proposition  of 
a  free  society — that  is,  we  must  have  full 
and  viable  participation  in  the  democratic 
process.  "We  the  People"  does  not  mean 
we  some  of  the  people.  "We  the  People"  does 
not  mean  that  the  47  million  votes  cast  for 
the  President  in  1972  is  a  people's  mandate 
when  65  millions  of  the  American  people  of 
voting  age  did  not  even  cast  a  ballot. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  demonstrat- 
ing that  many  state  and  local  registration 
officials  at  the  very  least  do  not  do  all  they 
can  to  encourage  registration  and  voting.  For 
example,  some  ranchers  In  western  states 
must  travel  over  100  miles  In  order  to  regis- 
ter to  vote.  In  far  too  many  states,  voter 
registration  offices  are  open  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  on  weekdays  only.  Seventy-six 
per  cent  have  no  Saturday  or  evening  regis- 
tration in  non-election  months.  The  working 
man  simply  cannot  get  to  the  registration 
offices  to  register  In  preparation  for  exercis- 
ing his  most  sacred  right — the  right  to  vote. 
Other  registration  requirements  harass  the 
prospective,  unregistered  voter.  Oftentimes, 
registration  is  closed  for  excessively  long  pe- 
riods prior  to  election  day.  In  New  York,  a 
qualified  voter  who  does  not  register  prior  to 
the  general  election  in  one  year  Is  unable  to 
become  registered  for  a  following  primary 
election.  In  effect,  then,  registration  for  a 
primary  election  in  New  York  Is  closed  for 
eleven  months.  Pennsylvania  closes  Its  reg- 
istration books  50  days  before  an  election; 
California,  54  days;  Rliode  Island,  60  days.  In 
only  23  states  is  absentee  registration  per- 
mitted. In  many  states,  one  has  to  re-reglster 
each  year.  Missouri  htis  six  different  registra- 
tion systems  for  cities,  depending  on  their 
size,  and  a  seventh  system  available  to  coun- 
ties at  their  option.  In  very  few  states  does 
the  law  provide  for  time  off  from  work  to 
register  or  to  vote. 

Places  of  registration  are  used  to  com- 
plicate and  obstrxict  easy  registration.  For 
example.  In  New  York  City,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  days  of  precinct  registration 
30  days  before  an  election,  the  only  place  a 
person  can  register  to  vote  is  at  the  down- 
town central  office  of  the  Board  of  Elections. 
The  situation  Is  the  same  In  Cleveland,  Ohio; 


with  the  exception  of  three  days  of  registra- 
tion In  local  precincts  a  month  before  an 
election,  the  only  place  anyone  can  register 
is  at  the  city  hall. 

Only  16  states  authorize  deputy  registrars. 
Only  30  allow  registration  on  weekends  (and 
for  many  states  that  means  only  one  weekend 
a  year).  The  frustrations  which  result  from 
such  haphazard  and  uneven  registration  la^s 
and  conditions  are  enough  to  discourage 
even  the  most  Interested  applicant;  but  for 
citizens  whose  knowledge  and  interest  In 
political  affairs  is  not  substantial,  it  serves 
as  out-and-out  disenfranchlsement.  S.  352  Is 
designed  to  Introduce  uniformity  about  voter 
registration  In  preparation  for  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

It  Is  true  that  the  problem  of  what  moti- 
vates prospective  voters  Is  a  murky  matter 
at  best.  The  Committee  made  a  very  serious 
attempt  to  consider  the  problem  of  motiva- 
tion, but  soon  discovered  that  there  has  been 
very  little  useful  investigation  into  why  peo- 
ple do  or  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
electoral  process. 

Nevertheless,  common  sense  forces  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  complexities  of  law 
and  administrative  regulations  act  as  a  de- 
terrent to  many  prospective  voters.  Exami- 
nation of  the  four-page  registration  form 
for  the  State  of  Alabama  is  itself  a  convinc- 
ing demonstration  that  a  simple  postcard 
registration  system  for  Federal  elections  Is 
desirable.  The  aim  of  the  legislation  this 
Committee  recommends  to  the  Senate  is  to 
establish  a  reglstratlon-by-mall  program 
within  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  provide 
a  simple  and  expeditious  means  for  qualified 
applicants  to  register  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

A  conclusion  of  a  Gallup  Poll  conducted 
in  December  of  1969  stated:  "It  was  not  a 
lack  of  Interest,  but  rather  the  residency 
and  other  registration  qualifications  that 
proved  to  be  the  greatest  barrier  to  wider 
voter  participation  in  our  nation."  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  In  a  study  pub- 
lished in  1972  stated:  "MUllons  of  American 
citizens  fall  to  vote  not  because  they  are 
disinterested  but  because  they  are  disen- 
franchised by  the  present  election  system." 
The  National  Municipal  League  came  to  a 
similar  conclusion. 

A  Federal  postcard  system  will  generate 
considerable  savings  for  states  and  localities 
In  the  operation  of  their  voter  registration 
systems.  David  Dlnkins,  President  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Election  Commis- 
sioners, pointed  out  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  that  during  four  days  of 
registration  efforts  In  New  York  City  in  1972, 
for  every  new  registration  gained  It  cost  the 
city  approximately  $8.00.  Further,  that  In 
a  non-Presldentlal  year  when  the  public 
Interest  Is  far  less  but  overhead  Is  the  same, 
the  cost  per  new  registrant  would  be  greater. 
S.  352  will  substantially  reduce  such  costs. 
Generally  speaking,  the  development  of 
Federal  law,  both  constitutional  and  legisla- 
tive, has  been  one  of  encouraging  the  partic- 
ipation of  all  citizens  In  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. An  open  society  requires  constant 
expansion  and  encouragement.  A  glance  at 
the  past  demonstrates  that  expansion.  Six 
of  the  last  twelve  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution have  dealt  with  the  expansion  of 
the  franchise: 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment,  prohibiting 
disenfranchlsement  because  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude; 

The  Seventeenth  Amendment,  providing 
for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators; 

The  Nineteenth  Amendment,  extending  to 
women  the  right  to  vote; 

The  Twenty-Third  Amendment,  extending 
to  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote  In  Presidential  elections; 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Amendment,  abolish- 
ing the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  for  voting 
In  Federal  elections; 
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The  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment,  lowering 
the  voting  age  In  all  elections  to  18. 

Similarly,  the  constitutional  history  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
Is  abundant  with  decisions  of  all  Federal 
courts  Insuring  the  right  to  vote  for  all 
Americans. 

But  If  the  way  to  the  polls  is  blocked  by 
archaic  and  obstructive  registration  laws, 
then  the  great  strides  which  have  been  our 
hallmark  will  not  lead  to  widespread  citizen 
participation. 

By  using  the  Postal  Service  as  a  means  of 
contacting  the  qualified  applicant  and  offer- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  register  to  vote 
by  easily  filling  out  a  form  and  returning  It 
to  the  local  registration  office  by  mall,  a  sys- 
tem of  ease  and  convenience  for  the  citizen 
Is  created  that  undoubtedly  will  resolve  the 
basic  difficulty  of  current  registration  prac- 
tices— the  burden.  If  not  the  Inability,  of 
getting  to  the  courthouse.  The  Committee  Is 
reasonably  confident  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  would  not  propose  that  tax- 
payers must  go  to  the  courthouse  to  pick  up 
Income  tax  forms  or  not  be  allowed  to  pay 
Income  taxes.  No  less  should  we  expect  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  to  be  more  burden- 
some than  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Even  the  most  meager  understanding  of  a 
free  society  convinces  one  that  government 
should  be  the  last  Institution  In  society  to 
throw  up  blockades  to  voter  participation.  It 
Is  government's  responsibility  to  encourage 
and  promote  voter  participation.  Yet,  we 
find  In  state  after  state  Inattention  to  that 
responsibility,  at  best.  At  worst.  In  other 
cases,  we  find  the  curious  notion  that  the 
responsibility  of  government  Is  to  limit  free 
access  to  the  franchise. 

The  argument  that  registration  by  mall 
will  lead  to  fraud  and  to  millions  of  Ineligi- 
ble electors  being  put  on  the  rolls  Is  based 
more  on  unsubstantiated  fear  than  fact. 
Nothing  In  S.  352  prevents  the  county  clerks 
from  Investigating  the  qualifications  of  ap- 
plicants who  register  by  mall.  Indeed,  under 
the  bill,  if  the  county  clerk  finds  the  task  of 
registering  voters  through  this  process  too 
difficult,  he  may  ask  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Administration  for  assistance,  and 
the  Administration  is  authorized  to  lend 
such  assistance.  Such  assistance  can  include 
the  ascertainment  of  the  qualifications  of  an 
individual  who  applies  by  mall.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  determination  of  who  Is  a  quali- 
fied elector  is  made  by  state  or  local  officials 
In  whom  such  power  and  responsibility  Is 
placed  by  state  law.  Nothing  In  S.  352  changes 
that  basic  principle  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  the  nature  of  the  Federal  system. 
For  those  who  cannot  relieve  themselves 
of  their  concern  for  fraud.  It  Is  well  to  remind 
them  that  the  bill  provides  severe  penalties 
for  fraud.  For  anyone  who  gives  false  In- 
formation on  the  registration  postcard,  fines 
of  up  to  $10,000  can  be  levied  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 
Such  provisions  are  In  addition  to  the  state 
penalties  now  in  effect. 

A  large  majority  of  the  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Committee  supported  S.  352.  Very 
few  of  the  witnesses  believed  that  fraud  was 
a  serious  likelihood  In  a  postcard  system.  Of 
particular  Interest  was  the  testimony  of  Ran- 
dall B.  Wood,  former  director  of  elections 
for  the  State  of  Texas.  Noting  that  Texas  is 
a  demographlcally  diverse  state,  Mr.  Wood 
pointed  out  that  Texas  has  had  a  system  of 
registration  by  mall  since  1941.  He  pointed 
out  that  In  the  30  years  experience  with  the 
reglstratlon-by-mall  system  ".  .  .  the  old  bug- 
aboo of  fraud  simply  could  not  be  raised  In 
Texas  very  well  because  the  experience  over 
those  30  years  had  generally  disproved  that 
registration  by  mall  was  any  more  susceptible 
to  fraud  than  any  other  registration  system." 
It  needs  to  be  noted  here  that  the  low 
voter  participation  In  Texas  over  those  30 
years  was,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  primarily 
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due  to  the  poll  tax  system  and  the  require- 
ment to  re-register  every  year.  The  poll  tax 
was  struck  down  in  1965.  and  yearly  re-regis- 
tration was  ended  in  1971. 

Mr.  Wood  observed  that  when  fraud  oc- 
curred In  Texas  elections.  It  was  not  due  to 
registration.  He  said.  "Fraud  is  Induced  Into 
the  election  system  by  election  officials,  and 
that  can  happen  as  easily  with  personal  regis- 
tration systems  as  it  can  with  registration  by 
mall."  In  short,  Mr.  Wood's  expertise  suggests 
that  election  officials'  carelessness  or  collu- 
sion lies  at  the  root  of  the  fraud  problem. 

In  North  Dakota,  where  no  formal  system 
of  registration  exists,  voters  simply  qualify 
at  the  time  they  vote  if  their  names  are  not 
already  on  the  poll  book.  A  recent  study  by 
Lloyd  B.  Omdahl,  professor  at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  demonstrated  that  even 
unofficial  complaints  about  unqualified  vot- 
ers in  that  state's  eight  largest  cities 
amounted  to  only  12,  while  67  precincts  re- 
ported that  they  never  had  unqualified  vot- 
ers. No  formal  complaint  has  been  filed  In 
the  state  since  registration  was  repealed  In 
1951. 

David  Dlnkins,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Elections  In  New  York  City,  testified  that 
"We  do  not  see  fraud  as  presenting  any 
problem  at  all.  ...  If  anything,  we  can  tighten 
things  up  a  bit."  Moreover,  speaking  for  the 
Board  of  Elections  for  New  York  City,  he 
found  S.  352  ". . .  highly  desirable  and"  des- 
perately needed." 

The  Committee  deliberated  with  great  care 
over  the  administrative  feaslbUlty  of  the  bill's 
provisions.  Testimony  and  reflection  brought 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  no  real  or  serious 
administrative  problems  would  result  from 
S.  352.  Indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  local 
registration  jurisdictions,,  the  current  svstem 
in  many  cases  would  bje  simplified  If  only 
because  the  requirement  for  personal  scru- 
tiny of  the  applicant  has  been  removed. 
Dlnkins  testified  that  the  bill  ".  .  .  .  Is  ad- 
ministratively feasible  as  far  a,s  we  are  con- 
cerned In  New  York,  and  I  would  Imagine  If 
we  can  do  It,  anybody  can,  .  .  ." 

S.  352  will  begin  the  process  of  establishing 
uniformity  In  our  registration  laws,  at  least 
so  far  as  Federal  elections  are  concerned.  In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  Incentives  for  the 
states  to  adopt  the  postcard  system  for  their 
elections.  Thus,  the  opportunity  for  uni- 
formity Is  Increased.  Our  contacts  with  the 
National  Association  of  Secretaries  of  State 
have  made  us  aware  of  their  recognition  of 
the  pressing  need  for  unlformltv  In  our 
election  laws.  Their  resolutions  In  this  regard 
at  their  conference  in  New  Orleans,  Loui- 
siana on  February  1  and  2,  1973  have  been 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Committee  gave  due  thought  and  care 
to  the  problem  of  when  the  postcards  should 
be  mailed.  We  knew  that  ln>©i>est  In  elections 
reaches  Its  apogee  close  to  general  election 
day.  The  Ideal  utUlzatlon  of  voter  Interest 
would  suggest  a  mailing  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  recognized  the  essen- 
tiality of  primary  elections  and  caucuses  In 
the  Federal  process.  We,  therefore,  concluded 
that  If  only  one  mailing  was  to  be  made  by 
the  National  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion on  a  biennial  and  quadrennial  basis,  the 
time  to  do  that  was  prior  to  primaries  leading 
to  Federal  general  elections.  Nevertheless,  the 
bill  does  not  preclude  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Administration,  when  appro- 
priate, from  making  other  mailings.  The 
Committee  recommends  that  the  Adminis- 
tration give  due  regard  to  the  desirability  to 
make  other  maUlngs  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
A  special  note  should  be  made  about  those 
states  and  local  Jurisdictions  which  do  not 
require  registration  prior  to  election  dav  as 
a  condition  for  casting  a  ballot  (as  in 'the 
ca-se  of  North  Dakota) .  S.  352  allows  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Administration  to  exclude  such 
states  and  local  Jurisdictions  from  the  pro- 
Visions  of  the  bill.  Such  a  provision  Is  con- 


sistent with  the  conceptual  framework  the 
Committee  used  In  its  deliberations.  That  is. 
generally  speaking,  prior  registration  re- 
quirements are  restrictive,  and  when  such 
requirements  are  not  present,  then  no  need 
for  a  postcard  registration  system  Is  apparent. 
Furthermore,  if  a  state  finds  the  Federal 
postcard  system  not  to  their  liking,  they 
merely  have  to  modernize  their  voter  registra- 
tion laws  along  the  lines  established  by 
North  Dakota  in  1951  to  avoid  the  postcard 
system. 

reimbursement  and  incentive  payments 
As  a  means  of  encouraging  state  govern- 
ments to  establish  uniform  residence  re- 
quirements and  close-of-registratlon  dead- 
lines, the  Committee  recommends  widespread 
use  of  the  provisions  which  authorize  pay- 
ments to  states  that  adopt  the  Federal 
standards  included  in  the  bill.  Acceptance 
of  the  reglstratlon-by-mall  system  will  be 
enhanced  by  the  requirements  for  reimburs- 
ing state  governments  for  the  costs  of 
processing  voter  registration  forms. 

Basically,  the  Administration  will  pay  any 
state  the  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of 
processing  forms.  The  determination  of  cost 
will  be  made  by  the  Administration  and  the 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make  ad- 
vance payments  to  state  governments. 

If  a  state  enacts  legislation  and  adopts  the 
reglstratlon-by-mall  system  Included  in  this 
legislation  for  Its  state  and  local  elections, 
the  Administration  is  authorized  to  pay  that 
state  an  amount  not  exceeding  30  percent  ot 
the  amount  paid  that  state  for  processing 
registralton  forms  in  the  most  recent  Federal 
election. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  the 
Administration  will  develop  innovative  ways 
to  increase  voter  participation.  As  an  exam- 
ple, there  Is  nothing  In  the  bill  that  would 
prohibit  the  Admlnlstraiton  from  developing 
model  computer  programs  based  on  each 
state's  election  laws.  Such  programs  could 
be  made  available  to  the  state  should  they 
choose  to  go  to  a  computer  system.  Certainly 
the  costs  to  the  states  for  developing  elec- 
tronic data  processing  systems  would  be 
lessened  if  the  Administration  had  such  pro- 
grams available. 

These  Incentive  payments  can  relieve  state 
governments  of  some  of  the  burdens  and  costs 
of  conducting  elections.  More  important, 
however,  uniform  residence  and  close-of- 
registratlon  practices  will  substantially  In- 
crease the  opportunities  for  voter  participa- 
tion. 

cost 
Accurate  estimates  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering S.  352  over  the  next  five-year  period 
are  difficult  to  make.  During  t^e  hearings  on 
the  voter  registration  bill  Introduced  in  the 
last  Congress.  Dr.  George  Brown,  then  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  advised  the 
Committee  that  the  cost  of  printing  and  dis- 
tributing voter  registration  forms  under  S. 
2574  could  easily  amount  to  between  $15  mil- 
lion and  $20  million  in  a  general  election.  In 
this  year's  testimony,  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Robert  L.  Hagan, 
accepted  the  previous  director's  Judgment 
that  a  start-up  cost,  Including  the  first  mail- 
ing, would  amount  to  $30  million. 

Hypothetically,  If  40  million  Americans 
completed  and  returned  registration  forms 
and  the  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  process- 
ing cards  was  50  cents,  the  maximum  cost  of 
reimbursing  state  governments  for  process- 
ing, as  well  as  paying  all  states  a  30  percent 
incentive  for  conforming  both  registration 
and  residency  requirements  to  the  Federal 
standard,  would  be  $26  million. 

By  comparison,  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
mid-decade  census  program,  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  urged  the  Congress  to  enact 
over  the  past  several  years,  is  about  $200  mil- 
lion. 
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GRANTS  FOR  REGISTRATION   ACTIVITIES 


The  Committee  has  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  provisions  of  S.  472,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Ted  Stevens,  to  encourage  States  to 
Increase  voter  registration  activities  by  mak- 
ing direct  grants  for  such  programs.  Senator 
Stevens  prop>osed  that  the  language  of  S. 
472  be  incorporated  in  S.  352  and  reported  to 
the  Senate. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  incorporation  of  S.  472  Into  the  text 
of  S.  352  is  Inadvisable  at  this  time.  First  of 
all,  a  majority  of  the  Committee  believes 
that  there  Is  a  clear  ditlerence  in  the  nature 
of  the  approaches  of  S.  352  and  S.  472.  S.  352 
Is  designed  to  eliminate  personal  appearance 
registration  eis  a  prerequisite  for  voting  In 
Federal  elections;  S.  472  in  effect  perpetuates 
personal  appearance  voter  registration,  but 
streamlines  and  modernizes  that  system  on 
a  State-by-state  basis.  A  majority  of  the 
Committee  believes  that  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  two  bills  are  incompatible. 

Secondly,  a  majority  of  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  extra  cost  Involved  In  making 
extensive  financial  grants  to  Individual  states 
combined  with  the  basic  cost  of  a  registra- 
tion-by-mall program  might  be  substantial. 
If  money  Is  to  be  spent  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  Improve  voter  turnout  in  Federal 
elections,  we  believe  It  can  best  be  spent  by 
establishing  an  easy  method  of  registration 
for  everyone. 

Nevertheless,  all  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee believe  that  Improved  voter  registration 
assistance  in  Individual  States  Is  highly  desir- 
able and  recommend  that  further  study  to 
achieve  better  registration  be  undertaken  on 
both  the  Federal  and  State  level. 

PUBLIC    HEARINGS 

Public  hearings  in  the  93d  Congress  on 
voter  registration  were  held  on  February  7. 
8.  and  March  16,  1973.  Witnesses  Included 
experts  in  the  field,  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials,  officers  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  other  directly  Interested  parties. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  witnesses  and 
testimony  favored  the  enactment  of  voter 
registration  legislation. 

The  Administration  is  opposed. 


WOMEN  STRIKE  FOR  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times  carried  an  article 
on  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  a  nationwide 
group  which  has  been  active  in  the 
search  for  peace — not  only  in  Indochina, 
but  all  over  the  world — since  its  found- 
ing in  1961,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  this  great  organization 
since  it  was  founded,  and  I  am  most 
pleased  to  observe  that  it  is  still  actively 
seeking  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  a 
world  of  peace  for  everyone. 

The  article  follows : 
Women's  Group  Began  as  One  Dat  Protest 
4,215  Days  Ago 
(By  Nadlne  Brozan) 

Jan.  27:  The  accord  to  end  the  Vietnam  war 
goes  Into  effect,  and  the  United  States  with- 
draws Its  troops.  At  home,  most  American 
citizens  heave  a  sigh  of  relief — but  there  are 
some  who  don't. 

Jan.  28:  Women  Strike  for  Peace  take  to 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  to  collect  funds 
for  Bach  Mai  Hospital  In  Hanoi. 

March  7:  Women  from  politically  conserva- 
tive Orange  County.  N.Y.,  convene  the  newest 
branch  of  Women  Strike  for  Peace.  "We  Just 
don't  feel  the  war  has  ended  yet,  not  with 


the  number  of  civilian  casualties  In  Cambo- 
dia," said  Mrs.  Frances  Adler,  a  founder  of 
the  branch. 

And  on  May  22,  delegations  of  WSP'ers 
(pronounced  Wlspers)  are  expected  to  con- 
verge on  Washington,  along  with  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,  to  pro- 
test the  bombing  of  Cambodia,  the  military 
budget  and  cutbacks  In  domestic  funds. 

WSP's  crowded  1973  calendar  is  testimony 
to  the  endurance  of  a  movement  that  began 
with  a  lonely  stance  12  years  ago,  survived 
the  rise  and  fall  of  other  peace  groups  and 
Is  still,  despite  the  Vietnam  truce,  refusing 
to  fold  up  Its  tents  and  go  away. 

Mission  accomplished?  For  these  women, 
many  old  timers,  some  recent  converts,  the 
answer  is  a  resounding  no.  They  have  not 
seen  the  fulfillment  of  their  original  and 
still  paramount  goal:  halting  the  Interna- 
tional arms  race.* 

That  goal,  as  formulated  In  pre-Vletnam 
1961,  had  three  prongs:  achievement  of  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  as  a  peace-keeping  instru- 
ment, and  universal   military  disarmament. 

"When  Vietnam  came  along,  we  certainly 
hEMln't  accomplished  those  three,  but  we 
knew  we  had  to  get  Involved,"  said  Mrs.  Ethel 
Taylor,  a  WSP  activist  since  Its  Inception 
and  an  organizer  of  its  Philadelphia  branch. 

"It  would  be  so  great  now."  she  said  with 
a  sigh,  "if  it  were  possible  to  forget  Viet- 
nam," But  it  is  not,  and  so  the  women  are 
not  only  pressing  on  but  are  adding  new  and 
sometimes  more  youthful  voices  to  their 
chorus. 

For  the  moment,  their  priorities  are  still 
largely  Vietnam-oriented:  Implementation 
of  the  peace  and  ceasefire  In  Indochina, 
working  for  unconditional  amnesty,  free- 
dom for  the  200,(X)0  political  prisoners  re- 
portedly being  held  In  South  Vietnamese 
Jails,  and  reduction  of  the  military  budget. 

With  Tuesday's  march,  the  first  mass 
demonstration  since  the  ceasefire,  the  move- 
ment (It  has  always  refused  to  call  Itself 
an  organlaztlon  or  even  keep  membership 
lists)  will  hark  back  both  philosophically 
and  tactically  to  Its  origins — a  march  to  de- 
cry nuclear  weapons. 

The  women  plan  to  carry  yellow  balloons 
that  will  be  inscribed.  "Scuttle  the  Trident." 
a  reference  to  the  81-bllllon  Trident  nuclear- 
powered  submarines.  They  also  will  carry 
their  original  slogan — "End  the  Arms  Race, 
not  the  Human  Race" — which  they  used  In 
their  Nov.  1,  1967  march  when  they  vented 
their  anger  at  the  contamination  of  milk  by 
the  strontium  90  emitted  by  nuclear  fallout. 

But  If  there  are  parallels  between  today's 
march  and  yesterday's,  there  have  also  been 
changes  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
woman  who  Ignited  the  movement  "out  of 
personal  frustration  and  despair"  over  the 
American  response  to  the  nuclear  cold  war. 

For  one  thing,  recalled  Dagmar  Wilson, 
who  was  an  Illustrator  of  children's  books 
when  she  founded  the  movement,  "It  was 
only  supposed  to  be  a  one-day  action."  That 
was  4,215  days  ago. 

"I  mentioned  my  feelings  to  male  friends 
but  all  they  did  was  make  wisecracks,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson,  who  in  recent  years  has  dropped 
out  of  WSP's  front  lines.  "So  I  called  every 
woman  In  my  address  book  to  tisk  what  they 
think  of  an  action  for  peace.  The  Idea  of 
housewives  striking  was  arresting,  and  the 
response  overwhelming." 

And,  Indeed,  It  was.  No  one  was  more  as- 
tonished than  Mrs.  Wilson  herself  when  six 
weeks  later  an  estimated  50.(X)0  women  In 
60  cities  were  galvanized  to  "strike." 

The  next  day  she  was  swamped  with  let- 
ters, and  the  movement  was  off  and  run- 
ning— and  marching,  petitioning,  leafletlng, 
letter-writing,  confronting  officialdom  from 
Assemblymen  to  Ambassadors  as  well  as  the 
public  across  the  nation  and  In  places  from 
the  Hague  to  Hanoi. 

Sociologically,  the  movement  was  ahead  of 


its  time  In  anticipating,  and  sometimes  pav- 
ing the  way,  for  Issues  that  would  later 
shake  the  country. 

The  Cold  War  had  not  yet  thawed  In  1961, 
and  apart  from  the  suffragettes,  women  had 
rarely  made  their  voices  a  chorus.  So  WSP 
formed  an  implausible  group,  housewives, 
taking  an  unpopular  stand — questioning 
their  Government's  foreign  and  military 
policies. 

Ecology  was  yet  to  make  tremors,  but  It 
was  at  the  heart  of  their  message — nuclear 
fallout  was  befouling  the  atmosphere.  And 
women's  liberation  was  still  dormant — Betty 
Prelda  would  not  publish  "The  Feminine 
Mystique"  for  two  years.  The  early  WSP 
participants  were  not.  at  first,  concerned 
with  equality,  but  soon  began  to  assert  them- 
selves as  women. 

"It  was  always  a  very  subtle  putdown,  the 
attitude  of  men  that  'If  women  knew  as 
much  as  we  know  .  .  .'  "  Mr.  Wilson  said.  "We 
broke  the  terrible  silence  of  women  to  say 
that  we  are  here  and  we  count,  too." 

"In  a  sense,  we  used  the  "feminine  mys- 
tique' to  our  advantage,"  said  Amy  Swerd- 
low.  a  founder  of  the  New  York  WSP  and 
editor  of  Memo,  the  movement's  national 
quarterly  magazine,  who  Is  planning  to  write 
a  history  of  WSP. 

"We  used  the  fact  that  we  were  housewives 
and  mothers,  women  stepping  out  of  our 
acceptable  sphere.  We  were  doing  a  Job  of 
being  good  mothers  by  becoming  Involved 
in  political  action  for  the  sake  of  our  chil- 
dren's survival,"  she  said. 

As  time  passed  and  the  tide  of  liberation 
swelled,  WSP's  tactics  evolved,  from  parlor 
polite  to  militant  and  ultimately  to  polit- 
ically sophisticated. 

"When  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  was 
signed  [In  1963],  we  said.  "Thank  you  for  the 
first  step,"  "  Mrs.  Swerdlow  recalled  with  be- 
musement.  "Can  you  Imagine  women  saying 
thank  you  today?  We  were  the  ladles  w^lth 
the  white  gloves." 

With  the  Vietnam  war,  the  "ladles"  re- 
moved their  "white  gloves." 

"The  war  pushed  us  Into  every  possible 
tactic,"  Mrs.  Swerdlow  said.  "We  became 
expert  draft  counselors,  we  got  involved  In 
civil  disobedience,  in  sitting  down  In  Con- 
gress and  In  front  of  trains  carrying  napalm. 
We  chained  ourselves  to  the  White  House, 
blocked  ships,  lay  down  on  the  street  pre- 
tending to  be  dead  Vietnamese  and  went  to 
Hanoi."  (One  leader,  Mrs.  Cora  Weiss,  in  co- 
alition with  delegates  of  other  peace  groupg^ 
negotiated  the  release  of  nine  Amerram 
prisoners  of  war.) 

Mrs.  Taylor  estimated  that  more  than  50 
WSP'ers,  herself  among  them,  had  gone  to 
Jail  at  one  time  or  another.  "Women  were 
willing  to  commit  civil  disobedience  In  the 
hope  that  other  women  would  identify  with 
them,"  she  said.  \ 

In  their  early  days,  the  women  were  often 
called  naive  Idealists  who  criticized  Govern- 
ment policy  without  offering  practical  alter- 
natives, but  they  gradually  became  more 
political. 

The  turning  point  came  In  1970  when 
WSP's  first  national  and  political  director. 
Bella  Abzug,  ran  for  Congress. 

The  movement,  for  the  first  time,  endorsed 
a  political  candidate  and  enlisted  In  Mrs. 
Abzug's  campaign.  The  organization  "cer- 
tainly had  a  big  Influence  on  my  decision  to 
run."  the  Congresswoman  said  in  a  telephone 
conversation  from  her  Washington  office. 

If  WSP  has  grown  politically — once  mobi- 
lized by  a  single  Issue,  It  now  encompasses 
many  corollaries,  from  war  toys  to  Wounded 
Knee,  from  defeating  an  R.O.T.C.  bill  to 
protesting  the  price  of  meat — It  has  not 
changed  much  ethnically  or  economically. 
It  Is  still  fairly  well  confined  to  the  educated, 
white  middle  class. 

"We  have  made  a  dent  among  the  blacks, 
but  not  a  terribly  significant  one,"  Cora  Weiss 
said.  "WSP  has  always  tried  to  reach  out  and 
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understand  Intellectually  that  their  Issue 
{minority  groups)  Is  our  Issue,  but  getting  It 
together  on  a  large  scale  Is  another  matter." 

And  despite  Its  measurable  Impact,  despite 
the  fact  that  It  elicits  applause  where  It  once 
provoked  snickers  and  hate  mall,  It  Is  still 
not  welcomed  in  all  quarters. 

Or  so,  as  an  example,  the  Airline  Division 
of  Women  Strike  for  Peace,  a  6-month-old 
group  of  stewardesses,  ticket  agents  and 
ground  personnel  employed  In  New  York  by 
three  airlines,  has  learned. 

The  leader  of  the  group — which  differs  from 
the  WSP  norm  In  that  the  members  are  In 
their  20's  and  early  30's,  and  are  all  single — 
refused  to  divulge  either  her  name  or  those 
of  her  colleagues. 

"They  wouldn't  fire  us,  but  management 
opposes  this  because  It's  so  controversial," 
she  explained.  "And  most  of  us  are  from  the 
South,  where  the  military  Is  an  honored  pro- 
fession and  opposition  Is  not  taken  lightly. 
Many  of  our  families,  those  who  know,  dis- 
approve." 

"It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  decide  to 
become  active,  and  now  that  we  have,  we 
want  to  be  effective."  she  vowed.  "If  that 
Involves  making  compromises,  we're  willing." 


y 
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LEGISLATION  ENABLING  NONPROF- 
IT ENTERPRISES  TO  BE  ELIGI- 
BLE FOR  SBA  LOANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
roduce  for  myself  and  12  of  my  col- 
leagues a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  so  that  nonprofit  enterprises 
may  be  eligible  for  SBA  loans.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  support  this  bill,  and 
are  the  cosponsors  mentioned  above. 

Economic  development  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  must  continue  to  be.  one 
of  our  most  vital  priorities.  Each  of  us 
recognizes  the  far-reaching  effects  of  a 
strong  local  economy  on  an  entire  com- 
munity or  district.  Widely  varying  non- 
profit retail  or  service  organizations  have 
played  a  major  role  in  such  development. 
Community  groups  or  corporations  have 
been  increasingly  instrumental  in  finan- 
cial growth  of  areas  of  the  inner  cities, 
just  as  farmer  cooperatives  have  been 
successfully  organized  throughout  the 
country  by  producers  to  market  their 
wares.  Nursery  schools  and  day  care 
centers,  charitable  organizations  with 
retail  outlets,  and  community-operated 
cooperative  food  markets  have  all  been 
extremely  valuable  additions  to  our 
communities.  They  provide  services  to 
the  consumer  that  cannot  be  found  else- 
where, and  for  which  there  are  no  sub- 
stitutes. The  consumer  often  realizes 
great  savings  through  such  transac- 
tions. Group  health  plans,  telephone  co- 
ops, senior  citizens  groups  and  many 
others  are  nonprofit  organizations  that 
have  come  to  be  a  central  part  of  the 
services  offered  to  us. 

The  Small  Business  Act  regulations, 
drafted  in  the  early  fifties  and  based  on 
a  rather  stricter  view  of  business  than 
we  now  know  it,  specify  that  organiza- 
tions must  be  profltmaking  to  be  eligible 
for  loans.  That  requirement  is  now  anti- 
quated and  obsolete.  So  long  as  the  en- 
terprise is  able  to  pay  back  the  loan  it 
should  be  able  to  receive  it.  Nonprofit 
organizations  are  just  as  likely  to  have 


the  resources  to  meet  their  obligations  as 
are  enterprises  organized  with  a  profit- 
making  structure. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  believe, 
and  my  colleagues  have  concurred,  that 
we  must  update  this  act,  so  that  the 
regulations  will  be  in  harmony  with 
business  as  we  now  know  it. 

The  amendment  shall  read  as  follows: 
Section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  632)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"concern"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "shall  Include  any  non-profit  or- 
ganization the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  pro- 
vide economic  benefit  or  valuable  service  to 
Its  members  (whether  or  not  such  members 
are  themselves  small  business  concerns)  and 
which  possesses  such  financial  structure  and 
prospects  as  provide  reasonable  assurance  of 
Its  ability  to  meet  financial  obligations, 
and". 


TO  CREATE  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  valuable  resources  this  country  has 
are  its  children.  Nearly  70  million 
Americans— 34  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  under  the  age  of  18.  and  are 
formally  defined  as  children.  It  is  on  this 
group  that  the  very  survival  of  our  na- 
tion depends,  and  on  this  group  that 
our  hopes  for  the  future  rest. 

But  too  many  of  our  children  are  poor, 
too  many  are  malnourished,  too  many 
have  physical  and  emotional  problems, 
too  many  cannot  read.  The  situation  is 
tragic  in  a  nation  which  can  afford  to 
take  care  of  all  its  citizens;  it  is  par- 
ticularly Ironic  in  a  nation  which  claims 
to  be  so  conscious  of  its  youth. 

Our  children  need  a  voice.  They  cannot 
lobby  for  their  own  interests  on  Capitol 
Hill;  they  cannot  convince  a  Congress- 
man of  the  rightness  of  their  position 
over  dinner.  We  must  speak  for  them, 
but  we  have  neglected  them. 

Our  approach  to  problems  such  as 
education,  nutrition,  health,  family 
planning,  and  cliild  care  has  been  frag- 
mented. The  Senate  at  least  has  an  able 
subcommittee  which  tries  to  assimilate 
the  problems  of  children  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  that  body.  But  in  the 
House,  we  divide  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren among  a  variety  of  committees  and 
subcommittees:  Education  and  Labor; 
Ways  and  Means;  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment; Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education;  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation; and  General  Subcommittee  on 
Education. 

As  a  result,  our  approach  has  been 
uncoordinated  and  very  unsatisfactory 
in  dealing  with  the  myriad  problems  of 
children.  Today,  in  an  effort  to  coordi- 
nate our  approach,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Children. 

The  committee  would  not  have  legisla- 
tive authority.  Its  fimction  would  be  to 
hold  hearings  and  make  investigations  of 
the  problems  of  children  in  this  country 
in  order  to  keep  the  House  better  in- 
formed about  activities  and  needed  ac- 
tions in  this  area.  The  select  committee 


could  consider  a  broad  spectrum  of  cl 
dren's  problems,  including  but  not  lir 
ited  to:  mental  health,  the  right  to  read, 
prenatal  and  postnatal  care,  illegitimacy, 
day  care,  child  development,  education, 
physical  health  care,  and  housing. 

I  would  hope  that  the  select  committee 
could  be  short-lived,  perhaps  no  more 
than  a  Congress  in  length.  IXiring  that 
time,  I  would  hope  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  would  create  a 
formal  subcommittee  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  children  and  with  the 
power  to  legislate.  The  Select  Committee 
on  Children  would  be  a  much-needed  in- 
terim measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  describe 
briefly  the  kinds  of  problems  which  chil- 
dren in  this  country  face. 

Reading  is  a  critical  problem  which 
seems  to  grow  more  severe  and  wide- 
spread as  children  get  older.  For  example, 
12  percent  of  all  9-year-old  children  read 
at  or  below  the  level  of  a  7-year-old.  But 
25  percent  of  all  11 -year-olds  read  at  or 
below  the  level  of  a  9-year-old.  The  read- 
ing problem  is  heightened  in  schools  in 
the  Nation's  poor  areas.  In  those  schools 
in  which  one-half  of  the  children  are 
poor,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  enroll- 
ment requires  special  instruction  in 
reading — instruction  which  the  students 
very  often  do  not  receive.  This  situation 
leads  to  a  high  percentage  of  adults  who 
are  unable  to  read.  In  1970  and  1971.  18.5 
million  adults  were  imable  to  fill  out 
practical  forms  that  society  demands, 
such  as  driver's  license  forms,  tax  forms, 
and  social  security  forms.  Clearly,  we 
need  to  improve  our  teaching  methods  in 
this  vital  area. 

To  cite  another  area — mental  health — 
we  find  that  at  the  present  time,  about 
500,000  children  as  young  as  2  or  3 
years  of  age  suffer  from  the  most  serious 
forms  of  mental  illness.  Ten  percent  of 
all  school-age  children  have  emotional 
problems  requiring  psychiatric  help,  yet 
the  number  of  special  education  classes 
and  programs  does  not  begin  to  meet  the 
need.  The  number  of  boys  aged  10-19  in 
mental  hospitals  has  increased  sixfold 
since  1950,  with  only  a  twofold-increase 
in  population.  In  1969,  over  one-fourth  of 
the  total  addition  to  outpatient  services 
In  community  health  centers  were  chil- 
dren 17  or  under.  Prom  1966-68,  the  most 
prevalent  increases  in  first  admissions 
to  State  and  coimty  mental  hospitals 
were  among  those  18  and  under. 

These  statistics  are  frightening.  We 
must  find  out  why  mental  illness  in  chil- 
dren is  on  the  rise  and  what  we  can  do 
to  combat  it. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
children  in  this  country  face  is  poverty. 
One-sixth  of  the  Nation's  0-  to  6-year- 
olds  live  in  poverty;  another  one-sixth 
live  in  near  poverty.  Children  bom  into 
this  cycle  of  poverty  face  obstacles  that 
almost  program  them  for  failure.  Their 
chances  of  getting  the  proper  nutrition, 
health  care,  and  education  are  slim. 
They  must  face  psychological  handicaps 
as  well ;  children  raised  In  a  ghetto,  where 
violence  can  happen  at  any  time,  where 
they  are  often  neglected  or  raised  apa- 
thetically, grow  up  thinking  they  are  not 
worth  very  much  as  human  beings  and 
that  the  world  is  not  a  good  place  in 
which  to  live. 
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studies  have  shown  that  early  child- 
hood development  programs  can  offset 
some  of  these  barriers  to  emotional  and 
physical  health.  Yet  these  programs  are 
simply  not  available  to  meet  the  need. 
Too  many  of  the  available  day  care  pro- 
grams are  custodial  in  nature — they 
simply  provide  food,  supervision,  and 
safety,  while  the  real  need  is  for  educa- 
tion and  enrichment. 

It  is  not  only  the  children  of  the  poor 
who  need  day  care  services.  There  is 
growing  public  support  for  day  care  on  a 
broader  basis — for  those  children  whose 
mothers  work,  for  those  children  who 
have  handicaps,  and  for  those  children 
whose  parents  are  in  education  or  train- 
ing programs  that  provide  opportunities 
for  work.  Today,  one-third  of  the  moth- 
ers of  preschool  children — a  total  of  4' 2 
million  women — are  working  at  full-  or 
part-time  jobs.  This  means  there  are 
more  than  5  million  preschool  children 
who  need  full-  or  part-time  day-care 
services  while  their  mothers  are  away 
from  home.  Yet.  there  are  less  than  700,- 
000  spaces  in  licensed  day-care  programs 
to  serve  them. 

The  child  development  bills  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress  provide  for  day  care 
centers  with  a  wide  range  of  services, 
such  as  nutritional,  medical,  social,  psy- 
chological services,  summer,  and  after- 
school  programs  for  older  children,  and 
care  for  children  whose  parents  work  at 
night. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Children 
could  investigate  this  crucial  area  of 
child  care  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  types  of  programs  that  should  be 
adopted. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  which  has  been 
steadily  increasing  for  the  past  decade, 
is  a  very  serious  problem  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children  should  consider. 
In  1971,  25.8  percent  of  all  arrests  made 
in  this  country  involved  children  under 
18,  according  to  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation statistics.  That  means  that 
1,700,942  children  were  arrested.  Auto 
theft  was  a  major  area  of  crime:  53  per- 
cent of  all  persons  arrested  for  stealing 
cars  in  1971  were  under  18.  The  number 
of  children  arrested  for  running  away 
from  home  was  269,000 — and  that  figure 
is  only  a  fraction  of  the  actual  number  of 
runaways.  Each  year,  increasing  num- 
bers of  teenagers  and  even  younger  chil- 
dren leave  home  and  are  lost  in  the 
bustling  cities.  These  children  have  be- 
come a  symbol  of  the  growing  alienation 
between  young  people  and  adults,  and 
make  it  clear  that  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren cannot  and  should  not  wait.  Their 
problems  should  be  recognized  and  dealt 
with  early. 

Another  pressing  problem  relating  to 
children  is  the  need  for  good,  reliable  In- 
formation about  the  reproductive  proc- 
ess and  contraception.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  5  million  women  need  financial 
assistance  in  order  to  get  this  kind  of  in- 
formation. There  is  also  a  great  need  for 
free  or  inexpensive  clinics  which  provide 
prenatal  and  postnatal  care. 

We  have  cited  just  a  few  of  the  many, 
complex  problems  which  affect  children. 
There  are  many  more. 

The  1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  has  outlined  some  critical  areas 
for  action.  Some  of  the  Conference's  rec- 


ommendations have  been  discussed  by 
Congress;  others  have  not.  The  following 
are  several  areas  which  are  appropriate 
for  study  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children : 

CREATIVITY    AND    THE    LEARNING    PROCESS 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  State  de- 
partments of  education,  and  local  school 
authorities  should  enable  school  superin- 
tendents and  principals  to  seek  out  and 
employ  talented,  creative  community  re- 
source persons,  regardless  of  certifica- 
tion. 

CRISIS    IN    VALUES 

A  comprehensive  family  assistance 
plan  and  supportive  family  services  pro- 
grams should  be  established. 

Presidential  leadership  should  be 
vigorously  asserted  to  restore  confidence 
and  unity  of  a  national  purpose  and  that 
a  Children's  Bureau  be  established  at  the 
national  level  as  a  continuing  advocate 
for  children. 

FUTURE 

National  priorities  should  be  reordered, 
with  spending  of  money,  materials,  and 
energy  for  war  and  defense  subordinated 
to  wars  against  racism,  poverty,  and 
pollution,  and  action  on  behalf  of 
education. 

Substantial  Government  funds  should 
be  allocated  for  the  deliberate  develop- 
ment of  schools,  accountable  to  the  pub- 
lic, whose  sole  reason  for  being  is 
experimental. 

Support  should  be  given  to  schools  en- 
deavoring to  abolish  grade  levels,  develop 
new  evaluation  procedures,  use  the  fifll 
range  of  community  resources  for  learn- 
ing, automate  certain  kinds  of  learning, 
explore  instructional  techniques  for  de- 
veloping self-awareness  and  creative 
thinking,  reschedule  the  school  year,  and 
more. 

Most  of  all.  substantial  financial  sup- 
port should  be  given  to  schools  seeking 
to  redesign  the  entire  learning  environ- 
ment, from  the  curriculum  through  the 
structure  of  the  school  to  completely  new 
instructional  procedures. 

EDUCATIONAL    TECHNOLOGY 

The  Conference  recommended  the  re- 
design of  education  to  achieve  indi- 
vidualized, humanized,  child-centered 
learning.  Educational  technology'  should 
be  applied  operationally  in  all  Federal 
education  programs  and  that  it  should  be 
included  in  future  legislation. 

Federally  supported  public  education 
In  the  United  States  should  be  made 
available  for  children  at  the  age  of  3. 

HEALTH 

Federally  financed  comprehensive 
child  health  care  programs  should  be 
established  with  a  stable,  permanent 
Federal  financing  mechanism. 

The  need  for  comprehensive  services 
for  the  mental  health  of  child  and  youth 
is  also  great. 

Each  State  should  be  financially  as- 
sisted to  establish  a  division  for  preven- 
tive health  investigation  to  identify 
preventable  child  health  hazards,  in- 
vestigate failures  to  utilize  preventive 
knowledge,  seek  correction  of  deficiencies 
through  the  exercise  of  appropriate 
authority,  inform  the  public  and  gov- 
ernmental authorities  when  legislation 
is  needed,  hold  public  hearings,  investi- 


gate individual  preventable  deaths, 
develop  standards  and  make  periodic 
reports. 

THE    HANDICAPPED 

The  Conference  recommended  immedi- 
ate and  full  appropriation  of  funds,  es- 
pecially for  those  programs  which  focus 
on  manpower  training  and  the  provision 
of  services  for  the  handicapped. 

CHILD   CARE 

A  diverse  national  network  of  compre- 
hensive developmental  child  care  serv- 
ices should  be  established  to  accommo- 
date approximately  5.6  million  children 
by  the  year  1980  through  consolidated 
Federal  efforts  via  legislation  and  fund- 
ing as  well  as  through  coordinated 
planning  and  operation  involving  State, 
local,  and  private  eCforts. 

LAW 

The  recommendation  was  made  that 
cross-cultural,  participatory  experiences 
be  provided  for  all  children  so  they  may 
understand  the  concepts  and  goals  of 
justice  in  terms  of  human  relations,  and 
that  community  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses and  educational  experience  provide 
for  the  participation  and  knowledge  nec- 
essary for  personal,  realistic  commitment 
to  the  democratic  system. 

READING 

Enabling  legislation  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Congress  to 
establish  a  national  priority  for  the  right 
to  read  effort. 

An  appropriate  level  of  funding  should 
be  authorized  to  support  the  right  to  read 
effort. 

An  administrative  organization  should 
be  established  to  coordinate  and  direct 
all  programs,  existing  and  contemplated, 
related  to  the  right  to  read  effort. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  select  committee  on  chil- 
dren, and  circulated  it  for  comment  to 
various  interested  organizations.  The 
need  for  this  Select  Committee  is  best 
shown  by  letters  of  commendation  which 
I  received  from  these  organizations. 

Dr.  James  N.  Sussex.  M.D.,  president- 
elect of  the  American  Association  of 
Psychiatric  Services  for  Children,  said: 

Assigning  the  Issue  of  concern  for  children 
to  a  single  committee  should  be  a  significant 
step  In  assuring  that  these  issues  are  re- 
solved and  not  just  lost  in  the  maze  of  other 
legislative  matters  facing  committees. 

Ida  Rappaport  of  the  Association  for 
Children  with  Retarded  Mental  Devel- 
opment, said: 

I  agree  with  you  and  the  intent  of  the 
Resolution  that  an  overall  approach  to  the 
problems  of  children,  which  would  be  Ini- 
tiated by  your  Resolution,  is  long  overdue. 
Any  efforts  by  the  Congress  to  develop  a 
coordinated  approach  on  the  multiplicity  of 
child  problems  should  be  hailed  by  those 
who  are  engaged  In  trying  to  improve  life 
for  them. 

Ruth  C.  Sullivan  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Autistic  Children  stated: 

I  am  sure  such  a  committee  would  serve 
a  very  useful  purpose. 

Henry  K.  Work,  M.D..  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  said: 

I  am  most  impressed  with  your  activities, 
and  especially  with  the  resolution  concern- 
ing children. 

Vera  S.  Paster,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  American 
Orthopsychiatric  Association  Inc.: 
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The  American  Orthopsychiatric  Associa- 
tion has.  since  Its  founding  50  years  ago, 
been  greatly  concerned  with  preventive 
measures  in  mental  health  and  thus  has 
always  had  chUdren  at  the  center  of  Its 
concern.  Therefore,  we  applaud  the  intent 
behind  the  Introduction  of  this  resolution 
and  hope.  In  future  years,  it  wUl  bear  fruit. 

Therefore.  I  urge  you  today  to  support 
this  resolution  which  would  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Children. 
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GAO  ANSWER  TO  QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING  UNPRECEDENTED 
POWERS  REQUESTED  IN  AD- 
MINISTRATION  TRADE   BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2,  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  several  of  the  issues 
involved  in  H.R.  6767.  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  to  every  sector  of  the  American 
economy.  I  would  like  to  enter  the  GAO's 
reply  to  me,  dated  May  11,  1973. 

In  reading  the  letter,  several  new  is- 
sues are  raised,  which  I  am  currently 
reviewing  with  the  GAO.  In  general,  the 
letter  indicates  that  the  Agreement 
signed  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Octo- 
ber does  not  extend  most  favored  na- 
tion status  to  the  Soviet  Union  retro- 
actively. MFN  status  would  still  re- 
quire congressional  approval.  But  note 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  is  such 
that  the  congressional  vote  blocking 
MFN  would  require  a  negative  vote  of 
218  Members,  not  just  a  negative  vote 
of  the  majority  of  those  present.  In  other 
words,  the  language  would  impose  a  more 
than  50  percent  vote  requirement  on 
the  Congress. 

In  answer  to  a  question  which  I  raised 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  President's 
discretionary  authority,  the  GAO  notes: 
In  this  regard  we  might  point  out  that 
an  adjustment  to  nontarlff  barriers  Is  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  "congression- 
al veto"  process  of  subsection  103(a)  only 
when  the  President,  In  his  Judgment, 
"determines  It  necessary  or  appropriate"  to 
do  so  and  that  the  proposed  bill  gives  no 
guidelines  as  to  how  the  President  is  to  exer- 
cise the  broad  discretion  given  to  him  by 
this  subsection.  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  another  interesting  point,  the  let- 
ter indicates  that  there  are  possible  sim- 
ilarities between  our  Nation's  wheat  ex- 
port subsidy  program  and  the  types  of 
foreign  subsidy  programs  to  which  we 
object.  The  logic  of  the  trade  bill  would 
certainly  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that 
our  own  domestic  and  costly  wheat  sub- 
sidy program  be   terminated. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  letter, 
the  lirst  of  a  number  which  I  will  be 
entering  in  the  Record,  indicates  the 
enormous  uncertainty  and  discretionary 
language  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion bill.  It  is  increasingly  obvious  that 
the  Congress  must  make  a  lengthy  and 
detailed  rewrite  of  this  legislation. 

The  letter  follows: 


Comptroller    General    of    the 
United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  11,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  By  letter  dated  May  2, 
1973,  you  requested  our  views  with  respect 
to  certain  questions  concerning  H.R.  6767, 
93d  Congress,  which  the  President  submitted 
to  the  Congress  and  which,  if  enacted,  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973." 
The  first  question  you  raise  is: 
"(1)  In  H.R.  6767,  the  Trade  Reform  Act 
of  1973.  what  basis  is  there  for  the  statement 
m  the  explanation  to  Section  502  that 
'agreements  which  have  already  been  en- 
tered into  such  as  the  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  signed  in  October,  1972'  are 
eligible  for  most  favored  status  under  Title 
5  of  H.R.  6767?" 

Title  V  of  H.R.  6767  is  entitled  "Trade  Re- 
lations with  Countries  Not  Enjoving  Most- 
Favored-Nation  Tariff  Treatment."  Section 
502  of  Title  V  authorizes  the  President  to 
enter  Into  certain  commercial  agreements. 
Subsection  (a)  thereof  provides : 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  President 
may  authorize  the  entry  into  force  of  bilat- 
eral commercial  agreements  providing  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  to  the  products  of 
countries  heretofore  denied  such  treatment 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  agree- 
ments with  such  countries  will  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  are  in  the  national 
Interest." 

With  respect  to  that  title,  on  page  8  of 
House  Document  93-80,  dated  April  10,  1973. 
containing  the  President's  message  propos- 
ing this  bin.  It  is  stated  in  pertinent  part: 
••Most-Favored-Nation  Authority. — My  pro- 
posed legislation  would  grant  the  President 
authority  to  extend  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  any  country  when  he  deemed 
it  In  the  national  Interest  to  do  so.  Under 
my  proposal,  however,  any  such  extension  to 
countries  not  now  receiving  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  could  be  vetoed  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
within  a  three-month  period. 

"This  new  authority  would  enable  us  to 
carry  out  the  trade  agreement  we  have  nego- 
tiated with  the  Soviet  Union  and  thereby 
ensure  that  country's  repayment  of  ita 
lendlease  debt.  •  •  •  •■  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
Section  502(c)(1)  provides  that  an  agree- 
ment referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  or  an 
order  referred  to  In  subsection  504(a)  shall 
take  effect  only  after  the  expiration  of  90 
days  from  the  date  on  which  the  President 
delivers  a  copy  of  such  agreement  or  order 
to  the  Houses  of  Congress,  If  between  the 
date  of  delivery  and  the  expiration  of  the 
90-day  period  "neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, by  an  affirmative  vote  by  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  a  majority  of  the  "authorized 
membership  of  that  House,  stating  that  it 
disapproves  of  the  agreement  or  order."  (We 
might  point  out  in  this  regard  that  the 
standard  of  "a  majority  of  the  authorized 
membership"  could  require  a  greater  num- 
ber ol  votes  In  either  House  than  either  of 
the  phrases  "a  majority"  or  "a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting"  which  are  fre- 
quently used  in  matters  such  as  these.) 

Section  504  relates  to  the  extension,  and 
the  withdrawal  or  suspension,  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment.  Subsection  (a) 
thereof  provides.  In  pertinent  part,  that  such 
treatment  may  be  extended  "to  the  products 
of  a  foreign  country  which  (1)  has  entered 
Into  a  bilateral  commercial  agreement  and 
such  agreement  has  entered  Into  force  pur- 
suant to  section  502  •  *  »."  Thus,  when  the 
United  States  has  entered  into  a  commercial 
agreement  with  a  foreign  country  and  that 
agreement  has  "entered  Into  force"  under 
section  502,  the  President  may,  under  sec- 


tion 504,  extend  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  that  country. 

With  respect  to  your  question  as  to 
whether  enactment  of  H.R.  6767  would  af- 
fect the  October  1972  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  allow  the  President  to 
extend  most-favored-natlon  treatment  to 
that  country,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  differentiates  be- 
tween a  commercial  agreement  which  was 
entered  into  prior  to  enactment  of  H.R.  6767 
or  one  entered  Into  after  enactment  thereof. 
Rather,  If  the  subject  agreement  Is  "entered 
Into  force"  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  502— including  affording  the  op- 
portunity for  a  "congressional  veto"  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) — the  Presi- 
dent may  extend  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment to  that  country  under  section  504. 

Your  first  question  is  answered  accord- 
ingly. 

Your  second  question  Is; 
"(2)  As  a  Constitutional  question,  can 
the  President  through  trade  negotiations 
overturn  a  law  of  the  Congress.  For  example, 
if  the  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  certain  endan- 
gered species  of  animals,  can  the  President, 
through  most  favored  nation  trade  status 
and  other  trade  agreements,  provide  for  the 
importation  of  the  fur  skins  of  such  ani- 
mals?" 

Section  103  of  H.R.  6767  relates  to  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade.  Nontarlff  barriers  In- 
clude such  matters  as  requiring  products  to 
meet  certain  health  and  safety  standards 
or  to  have  certain  minimum  Information  on 
their  labels.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103 
provides  in  pertinent  part  that:  "•  •  •  It  is 
the  will  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  with- 
in his  power  to  reduce,  eliminate,  or  harmo- 
nize barriers  and  other  distortions  of  inter- 
national trade  in  order  to  further  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  better  access  for  products 
of  the  United  States  to  foreign  markets  " 
Subsection  103(b)  provides: 

"In  order  to  further  the  objectives  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  Is  urged  to  ne- 
gotiate trade  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries and  instrumentalities  providing  on  a 
basis  of  mutuality  for  the  reduction,  elimi- 
nation, or  harmonization  of  barriers  and 
other  distortions  of  international  trade 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  or  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  construed  as  prior  approval  of 
any  legislation  that  may  be  necessary  to 
Implement  an  agreement  concerning  trade 
barriers  and  other  distortions  of  Interna- 
tional trade." 

Section  103(c)  authorizes  the  President 
to  take  any  action  required  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  any  trade  agreement  negotiated 
pursuant  to  section  103(b)  "to  the  extent 
that  such  Implementation  is  limited  to  a 
reduction  of  the  burden  on  trade  resulting 
from  methods  of  customs  valuation  from 
establishing  the  quantities  on  which  assess- 
ments are  made,  and  from  requirements  for 
marking  of  country  of  origin." 

Section  103(d)  relates  to  nontarlff  trade 
barriers  other  than  those  listed  in  subsection 
(c).  quoted  above,  and  provides  in  full: 

"Whenever  the  President  enters  Into  a 
trade  agreement  providing  for  the  reduction, 
harmonization  or  elimination  of  barriers  or 
other  distortions  of  international  trade,  and 
the  President  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  seek  additional  action  by 
Congress  in  order  to  implement  such  agree- 
ment, he  may  authorize  the  entry  into  force 
of  such  agreement  and  issue  such  orders  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  United  Stales  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  under  such  agreement, 
subject  to  the  procedures  contained  In  sub- 
section (e)."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 
Subsection  (e)  provides: 
"(e)  Orders  Issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  shall  be  valid  pursuant  to  this 
section : 
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•■(  1  i  Only  if  the  President  has  given  notice 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  his  Intention  to  utilize  this  pro- 
cedure, such  notice  to  be  given  at  least  90 
days  In  advance  of  his  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment: 

"(2)  Only  after  the  expiration  of  90  days 
from  the  date  on  which  the  Prjsldent  de- 
livers a  copy  of  such  agreement  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Hou'e  of  Representatives,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  his  proposed  orders  in  re- 
lation to  exisUng  law  and  a  statement  of  his 
reasons  as  to  how  the  agreement  serves  the 
interests  cf  United  States  commerce  and  as 
to  why  the  proposed  orders  are  necessary  to 
carry  cut  the  agreement;  and 

"13  I  Only  if  between  the  date  of  delivery 
of  the  agreement  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
House  of  Reprecentatlves  and  the  expiration 
of  the  90-day  p:rlocl  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (e)(2)  above,  neither  the  Senate  nor 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  adopted  a 
resolution,  by  an  affirmative  vote  by  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  a  majority  of  the  authorized 
membership  of  that  House,  stating  that  It 
disapproves  of  the  agreement." 

The  President  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress printed  In  House  Document  93-80, 
supra.,  explain   these  provisions  tis  follows: 

"Secondly.  I  request  a  Congressional  decla- 
ration favoring  negotiations  and  agreements 
on  non-tariff  barriers.  I  am  also  asking  that 
a  new.  optional  procedure  be  created  for  ob- 
taining the  ar):)roval  of  the  Congress  for  such 
agreements  when  that  Is  appropriate.  Cur- 
Tcntly  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  Tnust 
take  positive  action  before  any  such  agree- 
ment requiring  changes  in  domestic  law  be- 
comes effective — a  process  which  makes  It 
difficult  to  achieve  agreements  since  our 
trading  partners  know  it  Is  subject  to  much 
uncertainty  and  delay.  Under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, the  President  would  give  notice 
to  the  Congress  of  his  Intention  to  use  the 
procedure  at  least  90  days  In  advance  of 
concluding  an  agreement  In  order  to  provide 
time  for  appropriate  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees to  consider  the  Issues  Involved  and 
to  make  their  views  known.  After  an  agree- 
ment was  negotiated,  the  President  would 
submit  that  agreement  and  proposed  Imple- 
menting orders  to  the  Congress.  If  neither 
House  rejected  them  by  a  majority  vote  of  all 
members  within  a  period  of  90  days,  the 
agreement  and  Implementing  orders  would 
then  enter  Into  effect."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

A  President  may  not  through  trade  nego- 
tiations overturn  or  change  a  duly  enacted 
law.  absent  other  authority  of  law.  How- 
ever, as  can  be  seen  from  the  emphasized 
portion  of  the  above  quote,  the  President 
feels — and  we  agree — that  the  enactment  of 
section  103  will  grant  him  sufficient  author- 
ity to  allow  him  to  enter  into  agreements 
which  could,  In  effect,  change  domestic  law. 
In  other  words,  this  provision  would  allow 
the  President  to  limit  the  effect  of  domestic 
legislation  with  respect  to  certain  Imported 
products,  subject  only  to  the  "congressional 
veto"  provisions  of  subsection  (e).  In  this 
regard  we  might  point  out  that  an  adjust- 
ment to  nontarlff  barriers  is  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  "congressional  veto"  proc- 
ess of  subsection  103(e)  only  when  the  Pres- 
ident, in  his  Judgment,  "determines  It  neces- 
sary or  appropriate"  to  do  so  and  that  the 
proposed  bill  gives  no  guidelines  as  to  how 
the  President  Is  to  exercise  the  broad  dis- 
cretion given  to  him  by  this  subsection. 

As  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  type  of 
arrangement,  the  Congress  may  lawfully  au- 
thorize the  President  to  abrogate  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  when  he  determines  such  abro- 
gation to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  authorizing  act  and  in  the  national  In- 
terest. Whether  the  exercise  of  such  author- 
ity by  the  President  would  raise  a  constitu- 
tional question  would  depend  on  the  statute 
Involved  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  In 
each  case.  For  example,  eliminating  certain 


nontarlff  barriers  on  Imports  might  result 
In  discriminating  against  domestic  competi- 
tors and  thus  raise  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion. 

Your  second  question  is  answered  accord- 
ingly. 

Your  third  question  Is: 

"(3)  Would  It  be  the  General  Accovjntlng 
Office's  interpretation  that  the  language  in 
Title  3  of  H.R.  6767,  relating  to  unfair  trade 
practices  and  dumping,  would.  If  enacted  by 
a  foreign  countrj',  result  In  action  against 
the  wheat  subsidy  program  currently  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 
In  other  words,  if  the  wheat  subsidy  pro- 
gram which  is  part  of  the  United  States  Code 
A-ere  operated  by,  say,  Canada,  would  Title 
3  of  H.R  6767  provide  for  us  to  take  action 
against  that  country  to  stop  Its  export  sub- 
sidy practices?" 

Section  301(a)  of  the  subject  bill  provides, 
in  pertinent  part,  that  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  a  foreign  country  or 
Instrumentality  "provides  subsidies  (or  other 
incentives  having  the  effect  of  subsidies)  on 
its  exports  of  one  or  more  products  to  other 
foreign  markets  which  have  the  effect  of 
substantially  reducing  sales  of  the  comretl- 
tlve  United  States  product  or  products  to 
those  other  foreign  markets:"  the  President 
"shall  take  all  anprooriate  and  feasible  steps 
within  his  power  to  obtain  the  elimination 
of  such  subsidies"  and  that  he  may  take  cer- 
tain other  steps  In  response  to  unfair  for- 
eign import  restrictions  and  export  sub- 
slales.  If  a  program  similar  to  our  wheat 
export  subsidy  program  was  adonted  by  a 
foreign  country,  and  such  subsidy  had  the 
effect  of  substantially  reducing  sales  of  com- 
petitive United  States  wheat  to  foreign  mar- 
kets section  301(a).  in  our  opinion,  would 
require  the  President  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion against  that  country  In  an  effort  to  halt 
such  subsidies,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
relationship  of  such  action  to  our  Interna- 
tional obligations. 

As  to  antidumping,  section  310  of  H.R.  6767 
contains  provisions  amending  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921,  19  use.  160(b)  to  provide 
for  more  expeditious  Investigations  and  deci- 
sions. The  substantive  law  is.  In  effect,  un- 
changed. If  a  statute  similar  to  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  1921.  as  amended,  were  adopted 
by  a  foreign  country,  it  could  result  in  action 
against  our  wheat  subsidy  export  program  if 
our  program  had  the  effect  of  having  United 
States  wheat  sold  In  that  country  for  less 
than  Its  fair  value. 

Also  section  330  of  Title  III  of  H.R.  6767 
amends  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
19  U.S.C.  1303.  with  respect  to  countervailing 
duties.  The  proposed  section  303(a)(1),  as 
contained  In  the  subject  bill,  provides,  in 
pertinent  part  that; 

"(1)  Whenever  any  country.  •  •  •  shall 
pay  or  bestow,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
bounty  or  grant  upon  the  manufacture  or 
production  or  export  of  any  article  or  mer- 
chandise manufactured  or  produced  In  such 
country,  •  •  •  then  upon  the  importation 
of  such  article  or  merchandise  into  the 
United  States.  •  •  •  there  shall  be  levied 
and  paid.  In  all  such  cases,  in  addition  to 
any  duties  otherwise  imposed,  a  duty  equal 
to  the  net  amount  of  such  bounty  or  grant, 
however  the  same  be  paid  or  bestowed. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deter- 
mine within  12  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  question  is  presented  to  him. 
whether  any  bounty  or  grant  Is  being  paid  or 
bestowed."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

The  first  paragraph  of  section  303  of  the 
Tariff  Act  as  it  would  be  amended  by  H.R. 
6767  would  be  almost  identical  to  the  present 
section  303.  H.R.  6767  also  would  amend  sec- 
tion 303  by  adding  subsections  dealing  with 
the  determination  of  the  amount,  if  any,  of 
any  bounty  or  grant  and  the  actions  which 
may  be  taken  with  respect  therewith.  As  the 
President  eicplalned  this  section  on  page  7  of 


House  Document  93-80  supra.,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  amend  current  countervail- 
ing duty  laws  "to  provide  for  more  expedi- 
tious Investigations  and  decisions.  It  would 
make  a  number  of  procedural  and  other 
changes  in  these  laws  to  guarantee  their  ef- 
fective operations."  However,  the  proposed 
section  Is  not  intended  to,  and.  In  our  opin- 
ion, does  not.  change  existing  substantive 
law  with  respect  to  countervailing  duties. 
Therefore,  if  the  wheat  subsidy  export  pro- 
gram currently  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  be  considered  a  payment 
or  bestowal,  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  a  bounty 
or  grant  upon  the  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion or  export  of  wheat,  and  if  a  similar  sub- 
sidy program  were  adopted  by  a  foreign  coun- 
try, it  Is  our  opinion  that  section  330  of  H.R. 
6767 — as  well  as  existing  law — would  enable, 
but  not  require,  the  United  States  to  take 
appropriate  action  against  that  couiitry  in 
an  effort  to  halt  the  subsidy  practices. 

Your  third  question  Is  answered  accord- 
ingly. 

Yoi'r  fourth  question  Is: 

"Section  1353  of  Title  19  of  the  U.S.  Code 
states,  "nothing  In  this  Part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  give  any  authority  to  cancel  or  re- 
duce 1 1  at.y  manner,  any  of  the  lndebtedne.ss 
of  a:iy  foreign  country  to  the  United  States.' 
Does  this  section  prohibit,  before  a  new  act 
of  Congress,  any  negotiation  with  a  foreign 
country  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  to  reduce 
the  debt  owed  that  country  to  the  United 
States?" 

While  19  use.  1353  precludes  construing 
anything  in  Part  III  of  Subtitle  11  of  Title 
19,  United  States  Code,  as  giving  any  author- 
ity to  cancel  or  reduce  the  Indebtedness,  or 
any  part  thereof,  of  any  foreign  country  to 
the  United  States,  there  is  nothing  In  such 
code  provision  which  would  prohibit  the 
President  from  cancelling  or  reducing  such 
Indebtedness  under  other  statutory  authority 
If  such  exists. 

Your  fourth  question  Is  answered  accord- 
ingly. 

We  trust  that  the  above  Is  responsive  to 
your  inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  O.  Dembling. 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 


ISRAEL:   FIRST  VICTIM  OP  "OIL  AS 
A  WEAPON"? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Israel 
celebrated  her  25th  anniversary  last 
week  we  recalled  with  pride  and  ad- 
miration the  story  of  her  birth  and 
struggle  for  nationhood.  A  modem 
industrialized  country  has  developed 
imder  the  challenge  of  acute  defense 
problems  and  a  heavy  load  of  immigra- 
tion. There  have  been  dramatic  vic- 
tories in  the  ongoing  process  of  nation- 
building. 

One  of  the  less  visible  battles  has  been 
on  the  international  economic  front. 
There  is  a  longstanding  Arab  effort  to 
force  companies  doing  business  with  the 
Arab  world  to  boycott  Israel.  By  and 
large,  they  have  spoken  loudly  and 
carried  a  small  stick  and  the  boycott 
has  not  enjoyed  great  success.  A  great 
deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith  In  publicizing  the  activities 
of  companies  who  succumb  to  the  boy- 
cott. 
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Israel's  battle  for  world  trade  and 
economc  relations  free  of  blackmail  is 
also  an  ongoing  one.  Several  Japanese 
industrial  giants,  Nissan,  Toyota  and 
Hitachi,  with  the  tacit  support,  if  not 
the  encouragement,  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  refuse  to  deal  with  Israel. 
Ostensibly,  this  is  for  commercial  rea- 
sons, but  upon  examination,  their  justi- 
fications are  revealed  as  coverups  for 
submitting  to  Arab  pressure. 

Israel's  efforts  to  establish  a  mutual 
landing  rights  treaty  with  Japan  reveal 
a  pattern  of  industrial  and  governmental 
collusion  in  discriminating  against  Israel. 
Six  years  ago,  Japanese  Airlines.  JAL. 
agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
El  Al  for  a  mutual  air  agreement  which 
was  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion  be- 
tween the  respective  governments  on  a 
landing  rights  treaty.  In  the  6  years 
following,  there  has  been  no  substantive 
progress.  Neither  the  airlines  nor  the 
Japanese  Government  would  hold  the 
promised  negotiations  with  their  Israeli 
counterparts. 

In  1970  B'nai  B'rith  instituted  a  boy- 
cott of  Japanese  Airlines  in  light  of 
their  continued  refusal  to  end  dis- 
criminatory practices.  The  Japanese  re- 
sponse was  more  doubletalk.  The  air- 
lines consistently  maintained  that  its 
decision  was  subject  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Japanese  Government 
while  the  Government  claimed  that  the 
decision  rested  with  the  airline.  Nego- 
tiations were  repeatedly  scheduled  in 
response  to  American  public  opinion, 
but  then  were  never  held. 

The  most  common  reason  cited  by  the 
Japanese  for  their  refusal  to  negotiate 
landing  rights  is  that  a  Tel  Aviv-Tokyo 
route  simply  would  not  be  profitable.  El 
Al's  offer  to  service  the  route  alone  while 
sharing  the  profits  from  the  route  makes 
this  argument  absurd.  Japanese  Airlines 
could  not  lose  out  under  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

It  is  ironic  that  Japan  is  sacrificing 
the  principles  of  free  trade  and  contra- 
verting  the  international  agreements  to 
which  she  is  a  signatory  in  the  face  of 
a  paper  tiger.  The  Arabs  have  consist- 
ently failed  to  follow  through  on  their 
threats.  Most  major  air  carriers  serv- 
ice both  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  must  not 
continue.  We  must  not  condone  it.  The 
current  fuel  shortage  has  made  us  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  potential  economic 
power  and  pressure  that  the  Arab  coun- 
tries will  be  able  to  exert  in  the  coming 
decades,  Japan  is  even  more  dependent 
on  Middle-Eastern  oil  than  is  the  United 
States.  If  Japan  submits  to  pressure  in 
the  face  of  a  specious  Arab  threat,  what 
hope  is  there  that  she  will  stand  up  to 
blackmail  in  the  future? 

This  is  not  a  question  only  for  Japan. 
If  the  international  community  remains 
silent  they  will  encourage  the  Arab 
countries  to  exploit  their  economic  ad- 
vantages in  the  years  to  come  "as  a 
weapon"  not  only  for  attacking  Israel 
but  for  destroying  free  and  open  trade 
between  nations.  We  must  make  it  clear 
that  such  pressure  will  not  work. 

Japan  has  earned  a  leading  role  in  the 
world  economy.  It  is  time  she  accepted 
the  responsibilities  of  such  a  role.  Until 


the  policy  of  economic  discrimination  is 
ended  we  must  continue  to  pressure  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  seek  sanc- 
tions against  companies  which  refuse  to 
trade  with  Israel. 


TEX^S    ALCOHOL    SAFETY    ACHON 
PROJECT 

Thai  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoijls  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Carol  Vance  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  is  to  be  commended  for  one  of  the 
most  far  sighted  programs  for  dealing 
with  drunk  driving  that  has  been  devel- 
oped. An  article  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Houston  Lawyer,  a  monthly  publication 
of  the  Houston  Bar  Association  tells  how 
this  great  district  attorney  has  mar- 
shaled the  resources  of  our  community  to 
deal  with  this  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  this  program 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  with 
the  thought  that  their  communities  may 
find  it  to  be  helpful  in  combating  drunk 
driving  which  is  indeed  a  national  prob- 
lem: 

TASAP     AND     THE     DWI     OFTENDER 

An  innovative  project  focusing  on  the 
drunk  driver  was  recently  implemented  by 
District  Attorney  Carol  Vance. 

Mr.  Vance  said  that  the  number  of  driv- 
ing whUe  Intoxicated  cases  In  Harris  County 
doubled  from  5,000  cases  In  1970  to  10,000 
cases  in  1972  and  12,000  DWI  cases  are  anti- 
cipated In  1973. 

As  he  saw  an  extraordinary  increase  In 
DWI  offenses  and  received  more  informa- 
tion about  the  DWI  problem,  the  District 
Attorney's  office  became  convinced  that 
traditional  methods  would  not  stop  the 
splrallng  number  of  drunk  drivers. 

During  1971,  and  since,  Vance  has  had 
extensive  conversations  on  the  subject  with 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine  and  officials  from 
the  Texas  Office  of  Traffic  Safety  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation. 

rtlNDING 

By  early  1972.  Mr.  Vance  had  obtained 
funds  from  these  state  and  federal  agencies 
to  hire  TASAP  Project  Director  Carol  Cof- 
fee to  coordinate  and  write  a  proposal  to 
obtain  funds  for  a  new  DWI  project. 

Also  In  early  1972,  Mr.  Vance  requested 
21  members  of  the  community  to  serve  as 
an  Advisory  Committee  during  the  proposal - 
writing  period  and  after  implementation. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  Is  182nd  Dis- 
trict Judge  Lee  Duggan,  Jr.,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Law  and  Justice  panel  of  the  Com- 
mittee Is  Judge  J.  D.  Guyon  of  County 
Criminal  Court-at-Law  No.  2. 

In  mid-December  of  last  year,  Mr.  Vance 
formally  announced  the  receipt  of  $1.2  mil- 
lion in  State  and  Federal  funds  for  a  three 
year  project  called  TASAP — the  Harris 
County  Texas  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Project. 

DRIVERS    WHO    DIE 

"The  TASAP  Is  really  after  the  problem 
drlnker-drlver."  Mr.  Vance  said.  The  District 
Attorney  said  researchers  had  Identified  the 
problem  drlnker-drlver  as  one  who  Is  al- 
cohol-dependent to  the  extent  that  his  be- 
havior is  seriously  affected. 

"Research  indicates,"  Mr.  Vance  noted, 
"that  these  people  often  deny  their  prob- 
lem or  seem  helpless  to  change  their  be- 
havior. And  their  excessive  drlnklng-drlvlng 
may  concern  their  family  and  friends  or  cost 
them  their  Jobs." 

The    relatlonslp    between    drunk    drivers 


with  emotional  problems  and  traffic  fatali- 
ties was  evident  In  a  Baylor  College  of  Medi- 
cine study  called  "Drivers  Who  Die."  The 
study  examined  25  serial  driver  fatalities 
from  automobile  collisions  In  Harris  County. 

Baylor  researchers  found  that: — 72  per 
cent  of  drivers  killed  In  traffic  crashes  had 
0.15  percent  blood  alcohol  content  readings 
(0.10  per  cent  Is  presumed  Intoxicated). 

— 80  per  cent  of  the  fatality  group  had 
severe  stress  (marital,  financial,  occupa- 
tional, etc.)  within  24  hours  prior  to  the 
crash;  and 

— 19  of  the  25  dead  drivers  each  averaged 
7  prior  moving  traffic  violations. 

IT    IS    NO    ACCIDENT 

The  Baylor  research  team  thus  drew  the 
following  conclusion  about  drivers  who  die: 

"We  dispute  the  contention  that  a  ma- 
jority of  traffic  collisions  are  'accidents'  .  .  . 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  researchers  that 
a  very  small  percentage  of  fatal  automobUe 
collisions  are.  in  fact,  accidents 

"Vfiien  there  Is  a  true  accident — 1  e.  an 
unavoidable  event  happening  primarily  by 
chance — there  Is  usually  both  a  normal  per- 
sonality and  an  absence  of  any  specific  stress, 
where  death  was  caused  by  an  unusual  ac- 
cumulation of  circumstances." 

Mr.  Vance  added  that  "It  was  this  type  of 
Information,  along  with  splrallng  DWI  cases 
and  300  Harris  County  traffic  fatalities  each 
year  that  led  us  to  develop  and  seek  fund- 
ing for  TASAP." 

TASAP  COMPONENTS 

■While  the  District  Attorney's  Office  Is  the 
prime  contractor  for  TASAP  funding  and  is 
responsible  for  project  management,  a  num- 
ber of  public  and  private  groups  are  a  part 
of  TASAP  through  sub-contracts  or  inter- 
agency agreements. 

The  TASAP  components  are  the  Harris 
County  Adult  Probation  Department,  the 
Harris  County  Sheriff's  Department,  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine,  the  University  of  Hous- 
ton. City  of  Houston  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Houston  Regional  CouncU  on 
Alcoholism. 

In  addition,  the  cities  of  BeUalre,  South 
Houston,  Deer  Park,  Jacinto  City  and  O&lena 
Park  are  Involved  In  TASAP. 

All  of  the  TASAP  components  seek  to  get 
the  drunk  driver  off  the  road  until  he  has 
corrected  his  behavior  and  seek  to  reduce 
the  number  of  traffic  deaths.  Injuries  and 
property  damage  caused  by  these  problem 
drinker-drivers. 

HOW    DOES   IT    WORK? 

After  a  person  Is  charged  with  DWI,  his 
case  is  examined  by  either  Richard  Cobb  or 
Gerald  Guerlnot.  Assistant  District  At- 
torneys assigned  to  TASAP. 

Cobb  or  Guerlnot  attempt  to  eliminate 
some  "social "  drlnker-drlver  DWI  defendants 
by  looking  for  a  low  blood  alcohol  content 
level,  a  good  driving  record,  whether  or  not 
a  collision  occurred  and  the  time  of  day  In 
which  the  DWI  arrest  was  made.  These  cri- 
teria are  part  of  extensive  criteria  developed 
by  Baylor  College  of  Medicine,  coordinator 
of  all  TASAP  rehabilitative  methods. 

Those  DWI  defendants  who  are  possible 
problem  drinker-drivers  are  sent  a  letter 
asking  them  (preferably  their  attorney)  to 
contact  the  District  Attorney's  Office. 

When  contact  Is  established,  Cobb  and 
Guerlnot  urge  the  defendants  to  Involve 
themselves  in  a  pre-trial  screening  at  Baylor 
College  of  Medicine. 

SBAYLOR'S    ROLE 

A  team  of  Baylor  professionals  headed  by 
K.  D.  Charalampous,  M.D.,  determines  if  the 
DWI  defendant  is  a  problem  drlnker-drlver 
through  several  (or  all)  of  the  following 
methods : 

(1)  Examine  driving  records  and  personal 
social  history  records. 
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(2)  Administer  a  screening  test  for  alcohol 
dependence. 

(3)  Interview  of  the  defendant  by  a  coun- 
selor-coordinator. 

(4)  Interview  of  the  defendant  by  a 
psychiatrist. 

Baylor  then  forwards  a  report  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  Office  which  Indicates 
whether  or  not  Baylor  considers  the  DWI 
defendant   to   be   a   problem   drinker-driver. 

Dr.  Charalampous  said  that  64  percent  of 
those  DWI  defendants  which  Baylor  has 
screened  have  been  found  to  be  problem 
drinker-drivers. 

If  the  District  Attorney's  Office  receives  a 
report  from  Baylor  which  designates  the  DWI 
defendant  as  a  problem  drinker-driver,  the 
District  Attorney's  Office  will  then  concur 
with  a  request  for  probation  only  if  the 
defendant  is  assigned  to  TASAP  as  a  special 
condition  of  his  probation. 

AFTER  PROBATION 

If  the  defendant  receives  a  probated  sen- 
tence for  DWI  and  if  the  Court  accepts  the 
special  condition  of  probation  that  requires 
the  probationer  to  "participate  faithfully  in 
■q^AP  ".  then  the  Harris  County  Adult  Pro- 
bation Department  arranges  a  second  meet- 
ing at  Baylor  for  th^  probationer. 

At  this  second  meeting,  Baylor  profes- 
sionals decide  which  rehabilitative  method 
(or  combination  of  methods)  is  most  appro- 
priate to  modify  the  probationer's  drunk 
driving  behavior. 

A  person  receiving  TASAP-asslgned  proba- 
tion could  be  required  to  deal  with  his 
drlnklng-drlvlng  problem  by  one  or  more  of 
the  following  methods: 

Enter  Driver  Behavior  Modification  School 
at  the  University  of  Houston; 

Attend  individual  and  group  sessions  spon- 
sored by  the  Houston  Regional  Council  on 
Alcoholism: 

Enter  Opportunity  House,  operated  by  the 
City  of  Houston  Public  Health  Department; 
and/or 

Become  Involved  In  other  community  re- 
habilitation activities — public  and  private — 
coordinated  by  Baylor  College  of  Medicine. 

Probation  officers  assigned  to  TASAP  have 
the  usual  responsibilities  for  assuring  that 
con^j^^tions  of  probation  are  met  and  for  co- 
ordinating initial  and  subsequent  actions  by 
Baylor  and  the  agencies  involved  In  reha- 
bilitation for  the  DWI  probationer. 

REHABILITATIVE    METHODS 

At  the  University  of  Houston  Driver  Be- 
havior Modification  School,  the  DWI  proba- 
tioner will  attend  sessions  for  2'j  hours  per 
week  for  four  weeks.  Thereafter,  the  DWI 
probationer  will  attend  reinforcement  ses- 
sions at  intervals  of  six  weeks  until  a  period 
of  35  weeks  is  completed. 

During  the  first  four  sessions  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  the  DWI  probationer  will 
receive  information  about  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  his  driving  capability,  will  see 
films  that  require  his  reactions  and  will  be 
Involved  In  group  discussions. 

A  DWI  probationer  assigned  to  TASAP 
could  be  required  to  Involve  himself  :n 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  through  the  Houston 
Regional  Coimcil  on  Alcoholism. 

Opportunity  House  provides  a  half-way 
house  for  TASAP-asslgned  DWI  probationers 
that  requires  an  environment  which  removes 
them  from  access  to  alcohol  until  they  can 
cope  with  their  problem.  Opportunity  House 
personnel  obtain  part-time  to  full-time  em- 
ployment for  their  residents  at  an  appropri- 
ate time. 

Baylor  College  of  Medicine  may  determine 
that  the  TASAP-aslgned  DWI  probationer 
could  benefit  from  any  one  of  a  number  of 
other  community  facilities  which  could  Inter- 
vene In  the  drunk  driving  behavior  of  the 
individual.  This  fourth  rehabilitative  area 
could  include  Intensive  individual  counseling 
within  the  means  of  the  probationer. 


INCREASED    ENFORCEMENT 

The  Harris  County  Sheriff's  Department  Is 
involved  In  TASAP  In  several  areas.  During 
March,  the  Sheriff's  Department  conducted 
a  school  for  breathalyzer  operators  in  Harris 
County. 

This  training  will  enable  law  enforcement 
officers  from  the  Sheriff's  Department  and 
from  the  cities  of  Bellaire,  Galena  Park, 
Jacinto  City,  Deer  Park  and  South  Houston 
to  have  a  first  time  capability  in  using  the 
breathalyzer  to  determine  presumed  limits 
of  intoxication. 

Breathalyzer  instruments  will  be  provided 
through  TASAP  to  the  Sheriff's  Department 
and  other  jurisdictions  mentioned.  The 
Sheriffs  Department  wijl  train  20  officers 
each  year  through  1975  and  provide  technical 
supervision  for  these  operators  and  Instru- 
ments. 


MASS  TRANSIT  CRISIS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
creasing financial  problems  facing  mass 
transit  facilities  in  this  country  have 
brought  the  public  transportation  sys- 
tem in  New  York  City  to  the  brink  of 
an  enormous  crisis. 

In  his  1973-74  budget  message  to  the 
New  York  City  Council,  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  disclosed  that  after  January  1, 
1974.  the  city  would  end  its  $65.6  million 
annual  transportation  subsidies  for 
schoolchildren  and  the  elderly.  This  ac- 
tion would  constitute  an  unconscionable 
and  cruel  burden  upon  those  jnembers 
of  our  society  who  are  most  deserviftg.of 
publicly  supported  access  to  mass  tran- 
sit, and  I  urge  the  mayor  and  the  city 
council  to  reassess  the  planned  budget 
priorities  in  the  light  of  the  hardships 
which  this  proposal  would  inflict  on  the 
young  and  on  our  senior  citizens.  We 
simply  must  find  a  way  to  retain  these 
subsidies. 

The  mayor's  message  struck  an  omi- 
nous note  of  enormous  potential  con- 
sequences by  warning  that  the  city's  in- 
creasing financial  operating  deficits  may 
lead  soon  to  a  fare  rate  of  55  cents,  a 
price  which  would  be  a  devastating  blow 
to  millions  of  New  Yorkers. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  New  York 
City  problem  has  its  roots  in  the  dis- 
torted national  transportation  policies 
from  which  the  country  suffers.  America 
has  a  craving  need  to  upgrade  mass 
transportation  with  a  massive  infusion 
of  Federal  funds,  but  Congress  has  not 
taken  the  steps  necessary  to  realize  that 
goal.  Once  again  this  year,  the  Senate 
voted  to  open  the  vast  existing  resources 
of  the  highway  fund  for  mass  transit 
use  at  local  option,  but  despite  the  ener- 
getic efforts  of  many  urban  Representa- 
tives, the  House  voted  down  the  proposal. 
As  a  result  of  Federal  inertia,  we  now 
witness  the  difficulties  and  burdens  which 
unavailability  of  mass  transit  financing 
is  causing  to  the  general  public  in  big 
cities  across  the  country. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  the  administration- 
opposed  H.R.  6452,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Act  of  1973,  which  contained 
badly  needed  operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit  systems  with  operating  deficits 


like  those  of  New  York  City,  was  re- 
moved from  the  House  legislative  calen- 
dar. 

Here  in  Congress  we  must  keep  ham- 
mering away  at  this  problem  until  we 
develop  a  program  to  provide  the  mass 
transit  assistance  which  our  urban  areas 
need  so  badly.  Instead  of  paving  the 
country  over  with  superhighways  and 
consuming  vast  quantities  of  dwindling 
energy  reserves  in  running  pollution- 
causing  private  passenger  automobiles 
over  them,  this  Nation  must  concentrate 
its  efforts  on  upgrading  the  mass  tran- 
sit facilities  so  desperately  needed  in  the 
cities. 

In  the  meantime,  until  a  national  solu- 
tion can  be  reached.  New  York  City  must 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  realine  Its 
budget  so  that  existing  transportation 
subsidies  for  the  young  and  the  elderly 
continue  at  present  strength. 
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BACKGROUND  ON  IMPOUNDMENT 

<  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
imposed  upon  Congress  by  excessive  im- 
poundment of  funds  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive is  leading  toward  a  confrontation 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Grovemment.  I  think  it  may 
be  weU  to  discuss  the  background  of 
impoundment.  It  is  not  new. 

The  concerned  men  who  labored  dur- 
ing the  long  hot  summer  of  1787  divided 
the  functions  of  Government  among  the 
three  separate  branches.  This  arrange- 
ment was  intended  to  promote  the  long 
term  responsiveness  of  government  to 
the  people,  from  which  each  branch 
ultimately  draws  Its  authority. 

THE    POWER    OF   THE   PURSE 

The  representatives  of  the  people  were 
to  be  makers  of  the  laws  and  keepers  of 
the  public  purse.  Congressional  suprem- 
acy in  fiscal  matters  is  clearly  set  forth 
in  the^  Constitution.  That  authority  to 
levy  taxes,  appropriate  revenues,  and 
finally  to  control  how  that  money  Is 
spent  is  perhaps  the  cardinal  power  of 
the  Congress — the  foundation  of  all  leg- 
islative power. 

The  legislative  and  executive  branches 
are  now  divided  over  the  issue  of  im- 
poundment. That  in  itself  is  not  news  to 
the  body  politic.  There  have  been  several 
celebrated  impoundment  cases,  charac 
terized  by  a  political  contest  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive.  The  question 
of  the  authority  to  impound  was  not 
treated  specifically  in  the  Constitution 
and  has  never  been  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. What  is  news  Is  the  virtually  un- 
limited authority  to  impound  claimed  by 
the  administration  and  the  serious  im- 
plications of  this  claim  for  the  role  of 
the  legislative  branch  in  this  Govern- 
ment. 

APPROPRIATIONS   ARE    PERMISSIVE   IN    NATURE 

Some  discussion  about  the  nature  of 
appropriations  may  be  helpful  at  this 
point. 

Appropriation  bills  generally  are  not 
cast  in  arbitrary  language  mandating 
that  every  dollar  appropriated  be  obli- 


gated in  the  time  frame  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended.  There  are,  on  the 
contrary,  obvious  circumstances  under 
which  Congress  would  expect  the  Execu- 
tive to  impound. 

In  some  instances  in  recent  years  Con- 
gress has  directed  the  Executive  to  im- 
pound funds,  leaving  to  him  the  decision 
as  to  the  specific  funds  to  be  withheld. 
It  did  so  in  1967  in  H.J.  Res.  888  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal  1968  budget,  and  in  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  1969 
budget. 

ANTI-DEFICIENCY    ACT 

More  importantly.  Congress  in  1905, 
1906,  and  1950  enacted  legislation,  still 
in  effect,  which  provides  for  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  by  the  President 
under  certain  special  circumstances.  The 
relevant  language  of  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act  is  as  follows : 

(2)  In  apportioning  any  appropriation,  re- 
serves may  be  established  to  provide  for 
contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings  whenever 
savings  are  made  possible  by  or  through 
changes  in  requirements,  greater  efficiency 
of  of>eratlons.  or  other  developments  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  on  which  such  appro- 
priation was  made  available.  Whenever  It 
is  determined  by  an  officer  designated  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  to  make  ap- 
portionments and  reapportionments  that  any 
amount  so  reserved  will  not  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  appropriation 
concerned,  he  shall  recommend  the  rescission 
of  such  amount  In  the  manner  provided  In 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  for 
estimates  of  appropriations. 

In  this  language  Congress  essentially 
directs  the  Executive  not  to  obligate  ap- 
propriated money  if  it  develops  that  the 
purpose  of  legislation  can  be  achieved 
for  less,  or  if  developments  subsequent 
to  the  Appropriation  Act  make  the  use  of 
the  money  unnecessary. 

This  principle  squares  with  common 
sense.  Congress  does  not  administer  the 
Government.  Those  in  executive  capac- 
ities do  bear  a  responsibility  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  appropriations  at  the 
least  practicable  cost.  Some  degree  of 
administrative  flexibility,  such  as  that 
provided  under  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act, 
is  essential  to  insure  prudent  manage- 
ment of  the  huge  and  complex  Federal 
establishment. 

THOSE    JEFFERSON    GUNBOATS 

In  1803  Thomas  Jefferson  Impounded 
$50,000  appropriated  for  gunboats  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Time  and  again  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  cited  this 
action  as  the  original  and  auspicious 
precedent  for  the  broad  impoimdment 
authority  they  are  merchandizing  today. 
The  full  story  reveals  that  the  gimboat 
impoundment  was  a  perfect  example  of 
the  type  of  action  Congress  intended  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act. 

On  February  28.  1803,  Congress  had 
appropriated  the  $50,000  and  had  au- 
thorized the  militia  to  be  called  because 
New  Orleans  had  been  closed  to  Ameri- 
can shipping  and  a  conflict  with  the 
French  and  the  Spanish  seemed  immi- 
nent. The  French  had  actually  moved  a 
large  force  into  the  Caribbean.  The 
threat  of  war  and  the  need  for  the  gun- 
boats dissolved  witli  the  purchase  of  the 
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Louisiana  Territory,  which  was  an- 
nounced on  July  4,  1803.  Nobody  argues 
with  that  type  of  action.  That  Is  exactly 
the  kind  of  saving  one  would  expect 
under  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act. 

CURRENT    IMPOUNDMENT    ISSUE 

The  impoundment  issue  today  is  criti- 
cal because  it  involves  an  unwarranted 
and  dangerous  encroachment  by  the 
Executive  upon  the  appropriations  au- 
thority of  the  Congress.  It  masks  a  major 
bid  for  increased  power  by  the  Executive 
and  represents  a  profound  challenge  to 
the  Congress. 

THE    FISCAL    CRISIS 

The  heart  of  the  administration's  ar- 
gument is  that  we  face  a  fiscal  crisis  and 
that  Congress  alone  put  us  there.  It  is 
true  that  the  Government  is  at  a  fiscal 
crossroads.  But  only  the  most  naive 
student  of  public  affairs  would  swallow 
the  charge  that  Congress  somehow  put 
this  one  over  on  the  hapless  President.  It 
is  true  that  the  Nation  will  have  accu- 
mulated about  one-fourth  of  its  half- 
trillion-dollar  national  debt  in  only  4 
years.  But  it  is  the  President  who  is  rec- 
ommending increased  borrowing  of  $34 
billion  in  1973  and  $30  billion  more  of 
the  same  for  fiscal  1974  in  his  current 
budget.  And  this  is  but  a  continuation  of 
what  has  gone  before. 

THE    FISCAL    FACTS 

The  facts  are  that  we  have  a  govern- 
ment of  shared  responsibility.  The  Exec- 
utive and  the  Congress  have  acted  to- 
gether to  produce  these  results.  Over  the 
last  5  years,  the  Congress  has  approved 
the  total  budget  authority  the  Executive 
has  requested.  The  package  may  have 
been  put  together  differently— represent- 
ing differing  points  of  view  between  the 
Executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
on  priorities — but  the  totals  were  the 
same. 

I  would  note  that  the  Congress,  acting 
through  the  appropriations  process  dur- 
ing those  5  years,  reduced  budget  author- 
ity by  $30  billion.  It  offset  this  reduction 
by  a  $30  billion  increase  in  nonappro- 
prlatlon  bills. 

It  is  also  true  that  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches,  acting  together  on  taxes 
since  1962  have  reduced  revenues  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  available  by 
about  $50  billion,  had  the  economy  per- 
formed as  it  has. 

In  fiscal  1973  when  the  Congress  did 
exceed  the  budget  by  about  $6  billion  in 
spending,  the  increases  were  largely  for 
social  security  benefits,  revenue  sharing, 
black  lung,  and  others.  In  fairness  to  the 
Congress,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Pres- 
ident signed  these  bills  and  took  credit 
for  the  largest  Increases. 

The  fiscal  facts  do  not  in  any  way  sup- 
port the  charge  that  the  Congress  alone 
has  produced  a  fiscal  crisis. 

Perhaps  it  Is  the  administration's  ap- 
proach to  the  fiscal  problem  that  is  more 
fundamentally  disturbing  than  the  mis- 
statement of  how  that  problem  came 
about.  The  President  has  said  that  his 
authority  to  Impound  stems  from  his 
responsibility  to  fight  inflation  and  pre- 
vent tax  increases.  He  has  charged  that 
the  Congress  represents  special  interests 


while  he  represents  the  general  interest, 
and  that  this  situation  compels  him  to 
assume  primary  responsibility  for  fiscal 
policy.  Time  and  again  administration 
spokesmen  have  hammered  home  the 
message  that  the  President  must  im- 
pound to  battle  inflation,  because  con- 
gressional authority  is  fragmented. 

THE    AMERICAN    SYSTEM    OF    GOVERNMENT 

If  that  premise  is  accepted,  then  Con- 
gress might  as  well  go  home.  Please  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  belabor  some  obvious  points. 
Congressional  authority  is  fragmented. 
To  be  absolutely  precise,  it  is  divided 
among  435  Representatives  and  100  Sen- 
ators— all,  I  might  add.  elected  by  the 
same  citizens  who  elected  Richard  Nixon 
last  November. 

The  Office  of  the  President  speaks  with 
one  voice,  and  that  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  for  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
executive  branch  under  the  Constitution. 

Congressional  decisions  are  delibera- 
tive judgments,  forged  from  the  com- 
petition of  differing  Ideas  and  finally 
molded  by  compromise  solutions  that  are 
acceptable  to  a  majority  vote.  This  sys- 
tem may  not  be  too  appealing  for  the 
administration  of  government,  but  the 
role  of  Congress  is  not  to  administer — 
it  is  to  legislate!  While  it  may  be  that  effi- 
ciency is  necessary  to  the  administrator, 
it  is  also  true  that  deliberative  judgment 
is  the  essence  of  policymaking  through 
legislation. 

Let  me  emphasize  I  am  not  defending 
this  system — I  am  describing  what  has 
been  the  American  system  of  government 
for  some  200  years.  It  needs  no  defense. 

The  President  is  not  alone  in  possess- 
ing the  right  to  govern.  His  approach  to 
the  fiscal  problem  has  not  been  to  pro- 
pose policies  and  actions  to  the  Congress 
for  consideration  or  to  seek  a  cooperative 
solution  to  fiscal  problems,  but  to  impose 
his  own  solution. 

I  would  assert  again  that  the  people 
have  vested  in  their  Congress  just  as 
much  responsibility  and  authority  as 
they  have  in  the  Executive.  If  the  admin- 
istration's line  of  reasoning  Is  granted 
validity,  we  have  moved  one  giant  step 
toward  nullifjing  any  significant  role  for 
Congress  in  our  Government.  This  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, not  in  accord  with  the  American 
tradition  of  government.  It  Is  not  democ- 
racy. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  ANNUAL  REPORT 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  13  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  unlucky  number  but  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
its  13th  year  has  been  one  of  record 
achievement  with  more  than  $807  mil- 
lion In  loans  made  to  speed  economic 
and  social  development  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Last  week  the  IDB  held  the  annual 
meeting  of  Its  Board  of  Governors  In 
Kingston.  Jamaica,  and  related  its  1972 
annual  report.  A  press  release  accom- 
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panying  the  report  summarized  the 
bank's  activities  and  accomplishments 
during  1972.  Because  the  United  States 
has  provided  almost  $3  million  to  the 
IDB,  I  am  sure  that  this  summary  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  many  in  the  House 
of  Representatives: 
Inter-Amebican  Bank  Gives  Further  Record 

Support    For    Latin    America's    Accelera- 
ting Economic  Growth 

By  a  number  of  indicators  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Banks  support  In 
1972  for  Latin  America's  accelerating  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  was  the  great- 
est In  Its  thirteen-year  history. 

This  was  detailed  In  the  Bank's  1972 
Annual  Report  made  public  today  (Monday, 
May  7.  1973)  as  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Banks  Board  of  Governors 
opened  in  Kingston,  Jamaica.  The  report  was 
presented  to  the  meeting  by  Bank  President 
Antonio  Ortiz  Mena. 

During  1972  the  Bank  lent  a  record  total 
of  $807  million  to  support  the  Increasingly 
rapid  economic  and  social  growth  of  Its  mem- 
ber countries.  That  flgoire  was  24  per  cent 
higher  than  the  previous  record  total  of 
$652  million  authorized  In  1971. 

The  Bank's  lending  action  has  supported 
and  coincided  with  a  period  of  steady  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  hemisphere  over  the 
past  decade,  particularly  over  the  last  four 
years.  During  1972  the  report  said,  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  region  was  6.2  per  cent  and 
over  the  1968-72  period  the  growth  averaged 
6.4  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  Its  record  lending,  the  report 
said  that  in  1972  the  Bank  made  substantial 
progress  In  attracting  new  financial  resources 
for  Latin  America's  development,  not  only 
from  its  own  membership  but  also  from 
other  capital  contributing  nations.  A  major 
highlight  In  this  connection  was  the  entry 
of  Canada  into  th^  Bank  as  a  full  member 
on  May  3,  1972,  and  continued  progress  In 
the  Bank's  efforts  to  attract  other  countries, 
including  Japan,  Germany,  and  other  major 
capital  cjcporters  into  membership. 

Another  highlight  In  the  Bank's  efforts  to 
replenish  its  financial  resources  for  Latin 
America's  development  was  the  entry  Into 
effect  of  an  Increase  In  the  Bank's  Pund  for 
Special  Op>eratlons  amounting  to  $1.5  billion. 

The  entry  Into  effect  of  that  Increase  was 
vitally  needed  for  the  Bank  to  continue  lend- 
ing on  concessional  terms  in  the  future. 
During  the  year  the  Bank  put  into  effect  a 
policy  designed  to  give  preferential  support 
for  its  needier  member  countries  and  those 
having  an  InsufBclent  market  economy  with 
the  resources  of  the  Fund.  As  a  result  the 
Bank  In  1972  lent  record  sums  to  five  of  those 
countries — Bolivia,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador  and  Haiti. 

The  report  said  that  the  Bank's  52  loans 
amounting  to  $807  million  In  1972  "repre- 
sented a  broad  advance  In  the  Bank's  objec- 
tive of  achieving  a  lending  plateau  of  about 
$1  bUUon  yearly  over  the  next  few  years 
compared  with  the  slightly  more  than  $600 
million  average  level  established  over  the 
previous  three  years." 

At  the  end  of  1972  the  Bank's  cumulative 
lending  stood  at  $5,441  mlliron  net  of  cancel- 
lations and  exchange  adjustments  distrib- 
uted in  719  individual  loans. 

The  report  emphasized  that  this  lending 
volume  represents  only  a  minor  portion  of 
the  total  Latin  American  Investment  effort 
and  pointed  out  that  the  steady  economic 
growth  registered  over  much  of  the  past  dec- 
ade by  a  substantial  number  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  was  due  primarily  to  their 
own  efforts.  The  report  added: 

"Overall,  Latin  America  has  provided  ap- 
proximately 89  per  cent  of  Its  own  Investment 
thrust,  with  the  remaining  11  per  cent  com- 
ing from  the  International  financial  com- 
munity and  bilateral  lending  sources." 


In  this  regard  the  Bank's  total  lending 
of  $5,441  million  has  been  matched  by  coun- 
terpart funds  amounting  to  $10,933  million 
provided  primarily  by  Latin  America  Itself 
in  carrying  out  projects  whose  total  cost 
amounts  to  $16,374  million. 

The  Bank's  disbursements  In  1972  which 
amounted  to  $479  million  were  also  higher 
than  those  of  any  previous  year  and  brought 
the  cumulative  total  as  of  December  31,  1972, 
to  $3,087  million. 

During  the  year  the  Bank  also  authorized 
an  additional  $6  million  in  nonreimbursable 
technical  assistance  to  help  Its  members  draft 
new  projects.  Improve  governmental  Institu- 
tions, train  development  personnel  and  foster 
the  region's  economic  Integration. 

The  Bank's  support  for  the  region's  eco- 
nomic integration  also  registered  new  highs 
in  1972.  That  support  Included  a  loan  of 
$80  million  to  help  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
to  build  a  Joint  1.620,000-kllowatt  hydro- 
electric power  station,  loans  totaling  nearly 
$10  million  to  support  lending  programs  of 
the  Andean  Development  Corporation  and  the 
Central  American  Bank  for  Economic  Inte- 
gration and  $16  million  In  credits  to  finance 
exports  of  capital  goods  from  one  Latin 
American  country  to  another. 

The  Bank's  net  earnings  In  1972  totaled 
$51  million  compared  with  $45  million  In  1971 
and  the  Bank's  reserves  rose  from  $166  mil- 
lion in  1971  to  $216  mUlion  in  1972. 

In  raising  funds  In  the  capital  markets  to 
augment  Its  lending  resources,  the  Bank  once 
again  relied  on  sources  entirely  outside  the 
United  States.  Through  borrowings  the  Bank 
raised  $141  mUllon  in  1972— ^62.1  mUUon  In 
Germany,  $20.8  million  In  Switzerland,  $19.5 
million  m  France,  $6.2  million  in  Sweden  and 
$32.5  million  In  Latin  America.  In  addition 
It  drew  down  $36  mUllon  in  a  borrowing 
arranged  in  1971  In  Japan. 

The  Bank's  sectoral  lending  In  1972  re- 
flected a  Judicious  balance  between  the  eco- 
nomic Infrastructure  fields  of  electric  power 
and  transportation  and  the  directly  produc- 
tive sectors  of  industry  and  agriculture,  along 
with  attention  to  social  sectors. 

Within  this  context  In  1972  economic  In- 
frastructure accounted  for  $357  million  or 
44  per  cent  of  the  Bank's  lending,  the  directly 
productive  sectors  for  $307  million  or  38  per 
cent,  and  the  social  sectors  for  $143  million 
or  18  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  Bank  loans  In  1972, 
as  well  as  on  a  cumulative  basis,  Is  shown 
In  the  following  table: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOANS 

IDoliar  amounts  in  millions! 


Sector 


Per- 
1972      l%l-72    centage 


Agriculture JI30 

Electric  power 233 

Transportation  and  communica- 
tions   124 

Industry  and  mining 160 

Water  and  sewage  systems 61 

Urban  development 44 

Education 29 

Preinvestment 9 

Export  financing 16 

Tourism 1 

Total 807 


Jl,283 

23 

973 

18 

951 

17 

813 

15 

596 

11 

402 

197 

100 

91 

35 

5.441 


100 


During  1972  the  Bank  completed  Its  share 
In  the  execution  of  48  projects  for  which  the 
Bank  had  authorized  loans  totaling  a  net 
$304  million.  Completed  cost  of  the  projects 
was  $797  million.  Projects  completed  In  1972 
raised  the  total  number  carried  to  comple- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  Bank  loans  to  391 
in  which  the  Bank's  lending  Investment 
came  to  $1,797  million. 

A  summary  estimate  of  the  accomplish- 
ments which  the  Bank's  total  lending 
through  December  31,  1972,  has  brought 
about  or  Is  expected  to  bring  about  includes 


the  Incorporation  Into  production  of  over 
9.3  million  acres  of  farmland  and  the  grant- 
ing of  nearly  1  million  credits  to  farmers: 
the  construction  or  Improvement  of  26,610 
miles  of  Latin  America's  road  network;  the 
Installation  of  10.3  mUllon  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tric power  and  54,300  miles  of  transmission 
and  distribution  lines:  the  construction  or 
expansion  of  5,150  Industrial  enterprises  and 
4,840  water  and  sewage  systems;  the  con- 
struction of  367,100  housing  units  for  low- 
income  families:  the  Improvement  of  614 
learning  centers;  the  execution  of  600  pre- 
investment studies  for  new  projects,  and  the 
financing  of  $122  million  worth  of  exports 
among  Its  member  countries. 

In  a  special  analysis  of  economic  develop- 
ment trends  of  the  region,  the  Bank's  Annual 
Report  pointed  out  that  the  satisfactory 
rate  of  economic  growth  achieved  by  Latin 
America  in  recent  years  was  continued  in 
1972. 

The  report  said  that  Industrial  activity 
continued  to  play  a  dynamic  role  In  the 
evolution  of  Latin  America's  tntemal  econ- 
omy during  the  year,  a  situation  that  was 
reflected  in  a  rapid  growth  of  exports  of 
manufactured  products. 

"At  the  same  time,"  It  said,  "programs  to 
develop  electric  power  and  basic  industry — 
particularly  iron  and  steel — became  Increas- 
ingly important,  while  the  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  such  as  iron,  aluminum, 
petroleum  and  forest  resources  was  intensi- 
fied." 

The  report  also  noted  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  have  recently  begun  to  exhibit  a 
greater  awareness  of  social  problems  but 
added  that  "action  in  this  field  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  progress  achieved  In  health 
and  education  has  not  yet  had  a  significant 
impact." 

The  development  of  production  trends  In 
the  region  followed  the  pattern  established 
In  the  1960s  but  at  a  slightly  faster  rate,  the 
report  pointed  out.  The  contribution  of  the 
primary  sector — agriculture  and  mining — to 
the  gross  domestic  product  declined  from 
20.5  per  cent  In  1967  to  18.3  In  1971  while 
the  contribution  of  the  secondary  sector — 
manufacturing,  construction,  electric  power 
and  transportation — Increased  progressively 
from  35.4  per  cent  In  1967  to  37.6  per  cent 
Ui   1971. 

According  to  preliminary  Information,  the 
Increase  In  the  region's  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct for  1972  was  6.2  per  cent,  a  rate  similar 
to  that  achieved  In  1971.  The  Increase  In 
per  capita  product  amounted  to  an  average 
of  3.6  per  cent  annually  for  both  1971  and 
1972. 

"The  continuation  of  the  high  rate  of 
growth  over  the  last  three  years — 1970-72 — 
Is  an  encoiuaglng  sign  of  progress  In  the 
capacity  for  autonomous  development  of 
the  region,  thanks  to  which  adverse  factors 
In  the  world  economy  have  been  counter- 
balanced." the  report  stated. 

The  region's  dynamic  industrial  sector, 
meanwhile,  has  expanded  more  rapidly  than 
the  gross  domestic  product  but  at  a  slower 
pace  than  In  previous  years.  Production  rose 
by  7.1  per  cent  In  1971,  a  slight  decrease  from 
the  7.5  per  cent  rate  of  1970.  The  most  strik- 
ing progress  was  made  by  Brazil  with  an 
average  rate  of  expansion  of  12  per  cent  in 
1968-71,  followed  by  Argentina,  Mexico  and 
Colombia  which  registered  average  annual 
gains  during  the  period  of  more  than  7  per 
cent. 

An  Important  feature  of  Latin  America's 
recent  industrial  expansion,  the  report 
pointed  out,  has  been  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
export  of  manufactured  products  which  dur- 
ing 1968-70  Increased  at  a  rate  of  13.1  per 
cent.  In  Brazil  the  value  of  such  exports,  ex- 
cluding processed  foods,  rose  from  $13  mil- 
lion in  1959  to  more  than  $600  million  In 
1972. 

The  performance  of  Latin  America's  bal- 
ance of  payments  during  the  1968-71  period 
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was  generally  favorable  fend  preliminary  data 
Indicates  that  this  tren^  continued  In  1972. 
Despite  a  constant  deterioration  of  the  bal- 
ance on  current  account  In  1968-71,  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  long-term  capital  move- 
ments Increased  regional  reserves  to  an  esti- 
mated $2.7  bUUon  with  the  most  significant 
improvements  occurring  in  Brazil  and  Vene- 
zuela. A  further  Increase  In  International  re- 
serves, estimated  at  30  per  cent,  Is  antici- 
pated for  1972. 

In  light  of  these  events,  the  report  stated 
that  "the  general  outlook  for  1973  U  for  a 
continued  Improvement  In  the  balance  of 
payments,  especially  since  higher  earnings 
are  expected  from  exports  of  goods"  to  the 
Industrialized  countries  which  comprise 
Latin  America's  principal  markets.  The  de- 
valuation of  the  U.S.  dollar  In  1971  and  re- 
lated developments  In  the  International 
monetary  field  had  an  important  impact  on 
the  external  sector  of  Latin  America,  how- 
ever, and  "this  element  will  continue  to  be 
a  basic  concern  for  the  region,"  the  report 
added. 

Intra-reglonal  trade,  meanwhile,  continued 
to  be  a  dynamic  factor  In  total  regional  ex- 
ports, especially  in  1968  and  1969.  The  eco- 
nomic Integration  movement,  beset  by  prob- 
lems In  recent  years,  showed  new  vigor  in 
1972  as  both  Mexico  and  Argentina  estab- 
lished close  ties  with  the  Andean  Group,  and 
the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association 
(LAFTA)  and  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  (CACM)  registered  small  but  en- 
couraging gains. 

Helping  spark  regional  development  In 
recent  years  was  a  continued  Increase  In  In- 
vestments and  savings.  For  the  region  as  a 
whole,  the  investment  coefficient  rose  from 
18.1  per  cent  In  1967  to  19.4  per  cent  In  1971, 
representing  an  average  annual  Increment  of 
8.3  per  cent,  while  the  savings  coefficient  rose 
from  16.6  per  cent  to  17.3  per  cent  in  the 
same  period,  an  annual  rate  of  7.6  per  cent. 

The  report  cited  a  number  of  weaknesses 
which  threaten  to  retard  future  growth  of 
the  Latin  American  economies.  These  Include 
lagging  agricultural  production  and  a  steady 
expansion  In  external  debt  and  debt  service. 


MANA-ZUCCA:     GRANDE    DAME    OP 
MIAMI  MUSIC 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  artistic 
genius  Is  a  rare  quality  seldom  found.  In 
Mana-Zucca,  grande  dame  of  Miami 
music.  It  Is  found,  cherished,  and  admired 
by  musicians  and  music  lovers  through- 
out the  world. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  judge  the  total 
impact  of  Mana-Zucca's  talent  and  her 
longstanding  support  of  the  arts.  We  are 
indebted  to  her  not  only  for  her  numer- 
ous compositions  but  for  her  leadership 
in  developing  an  appreciation  for  great 
music  throughout  the  world  but  most 
particularly  In  Miami. 

We  all  know  Madame  Mana-Zucca  best 
for  her  composition  "I  Love  Life."  We 
must  not  overlook  her  many  talents  and 
her  zest  for  fine  living,  as  well,  and  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an 
article  which  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  her 
strengths. 

Madame  Mana-Zucca  we  all  thank 
you. 

The  article  follows: 
MANA-ZtrccA:  Grande  Dame  of  Miami  Mttsic 
(By  Hannah  Polansky) 

Madame  Mana-Zucca  Is  the  grand  dame  of 
Miami  music:  composer,  actress,  singer,  con- 


cert pianist,  raconteur;  hostess  to  the  celeb- 
rities of  the  world. 

She  is  a  beauty.  About  to  celebrate  her  50th 
wedding  anniversary,  she  would  probably  sue 
If  I  suggested  her  age.  But  It  really  would 
not  matter.  She  has  made  beauty  ageless. 

I  sat  beside  her  on  a  white  sofa  In  her  new. 
luxurious  living  room,  as  close  as  I  sit  to  the 
paper  in  my  typewriter;  and,  marvelled  at  the 
unbelievable  peaches-and-cream  complexion, 
and  blue  eyes  with  a  Shirley  Temple  sparkle. 
She  sat  animated,  like  a  starlet  pitching  for 
her  first  part. 

That  is  probably  the  secret  right  there.  Her 
enthusiasm  Is  fresh  and  spirited,  and  her 
drive  never  slackens.  This  plxy-lsh  little  lady 
with  curley  auburn  hair,  and  a  remarkably 
trim  figure,  has  over  1,100  publisher  songs, 
sonatas,  concertos,  chamber  music  etudes — 
written  for  piano,  violin,  flute,  recorder,  cello, 
saxophone,  ballets,  and  orchestra. 

Most  of  us  have  sung  and  played  her  songs 
all  our  lives,  and  know  them  so  well  we  as- 
sumed, the  composer  was  a  bearded,  dead 
gentleman  from  the  1800's. 

Mana-Zucca  has  about  1000  songs  yet  to 
be  published.  That  Is  a  pretty  Imposing  list, 
even  for  a  very  prolific  artist;  even  for  a 
child  prodigy  who  started  to  compose  at 
age  4. 

What  Is  her  present  problem?  She  hasn't 
made  It  with  the  "rock  set." 

"Don't  give  many  dates,"  Mana  gracefully 
suggested;  "The  old  folks  all  know  me,  and 
the  young  ones  may  get  cooled  off  by  them. 
I'm  interested  in  the  young  ones.  I  want 
them  to  know  me  and  my  music.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  hit  on  the  charts." 

YODTH    CONTLICT 

Mana  may  Just  run  Into  the  first  conflict 
In  her  career.  She  said,  "when  you  think  of 
children  today,  you  can't  be  proud  of  them. 
I  think  they're  awful.  I'm  so  against  this  new 
era.  I'm  not  bashful  to  say  it. 

"They  look  terrible.  I  don't  mind  the  long 
hair,  If  they  combed  It.  No  shoes;  I  won't  let 
any  body  come  Into  my  house  In  bare  feet. 
I  don't  want  athlete's  foot  In  my  house.  They 
may  think  I'm  square  or  stuffy;  I  don't  care. 

"They  are  not  making  things  better. 
They  are  making  it  worse,  and  their  man- 
ners are  terrible.  After  all,  we  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  animals.  'We  are  supposed  to  be  a 
higher  type;  we  are  supposed  to  be  superior. 
What  are  they  going  to  do  next? 

"They  have  no  shame — and  those  movies! 
They  are  simply  terrible.  I  don't  want  that 
kind  of  a  thrill,  to  go  to  ugly,  dirty  movies. 
They  are  filthy,  and  I'm  not  bashful  telling 
it.  I  protest  openly." 

Mana-Zucca's  concern  for  grooming  and 
manners  comes  naturally.  She  grew  up  and 
has  lived  all  her  life  In  the  gracious  splen- 
dor provide  to  those  of  recognized  talent 
and  wealth.  Her  Immediately  Identified 
genius  catapulted  her  from  childhood  on. 
Into  a  world  of  glamour  and  high  fashion. 

While  on  tour  In  London  she  was  the 
house  guest  for  over  a  year,  of  Mrs.  Lewis, 
whose  husSand  was  the  front  half  of  "Lewis 
&  Marks,"  the  firm  which  owned  the  South 
African  diamond  mines  before  DeBeers. 
Mana  says.  "1  lived  better  and  more  •   •   •. 

When  Mana  was  ready  to  get  married,  she 
selected  a  very  rich  man  (she  happened  to 
love  him) .  Her  husband  provided  his  young 
bride  with  a  house  that  had  the  proportions 
and  furnishings  of  a  fine  museum;  a  house 
so  grand  It  became  a  local  landmark. 
begal  hostess 

As  Mrs.  Irwin  M.  Casser,  Mana  established 
herself  as  a  famous  hostess  and  leader  In 
the  music  community.  The  graces  and  refine- 
ments of  living  are  Integral  to  her  life  style. 

There's  many  a  young  "rock"  singer 
who  may  find  It  difficult  to  slow  down  to 
her  beat,  but  whether  he  knows  It  or  not, 
he  probably  learned  his  beat  from  a  Mana- 
Zucca  song.  Mana's  "The  Big  Brown  Bear" 
and  dozens  of  other  Mana-Zucca  songs  are 


standards  In  the  songbooks  for  student  musi- 
cians. (These  are  known  as  Piano  Teach- 
ing Pieces  in  the  catalci;s  of  music.) 

Each  year  millions  of  students  are  grad- 
uated from  our  schools  singing  the  Joyous 
and  exuberant  strains  of  Mana's  most  fa- 
mous song:  "I  Love  Life."  Parents  hearing 
their  children  sing  the  song,  automatically 
triple  the  size  of  Mana's  audience. 

"I  Love  LUe"  (She  wrote  it  in  1/2  hour. 
Her  husband  composed  the  lyrics  to  that, 
as  well  as  90  other  songs.)  is  so  well  known, 
legend  and  anecdotes  surround  it.  Here's 
one  Mana  recounted:  A  plane  approaching 
Denver  ran  Into  motor  trouble,  and  It  ap- 
peared it  might  crash.  The  pilot  explained 
the  situation  to  the  passengers  and  horror 
struck. 

One  passenger  bravely  veiled  out,  "Let's 
sing,  -Nearer  My  God  'To  Thee.' "  Then 
another  passenger  shouted  him  down  and 
yelled,  "No,  let's  sing.  'I  Love  Life.'"  The 
plane  landed  safely.  It  was  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  called  Mana. 

Now  would  you  believe  It.  This  Interna- 
tlonally  renowned  composer,  distinguished 
with  the  designation:  "most  famous  woman 
composer  In  the  world,"  could  gracefully  sit 
back  In  her  opulent  surroundings  and  bask 
In  her  rlghtfuUy  earned  laurels.  Not  Mana- 
Zucca.  She  wants  to  be  a  household  name. 
populab  tune 

John  Charles  Thomas  Introduced  "I  Love 
Life"  and  made  It  the  hit  of  Its  day.  Many 
great  and  popular  singers  recorded  it  since 
including  Jan  Peerce.  ' 

Several  years  ago  Paul  Anka  made  a  very 
successful  recording  of  It.  but  one  of  Mana- 
Zucca's  songs  never  matched  the  popularity 
of  a  "Beatles"  song,  and  she  is  not  happy 
about  It.  Mana  wants  a  smash,  and  she  would 
like  It  to  happen  while  she  Is  still  around  to 
enjoy  It. 

Though  at  another  time  she  mused  philo- 
sophically, "Unfortunately,  my  best  works 
are  not  popular.  My  little  things  are  very 
popular.  ViThen  I've  passed  on,  my  more 
serious  things  will  get  proper  recognition 
They  are  now  doing  things  1  composed  when 
I  was  12,  13,  and  14  years  old.  It  takes  time. 
It  s  nothing  new." 

FactuaUy,  Mana-Zucca  never  left  the  spot- 
light since  she  left  the  Incubator.  She  got  as 
close  to  being  born  a  star  as  it  Is  possible. 

Mana-Zucca  Is  a  native  New  Yorker,  born 
of  nonmuslcal  parents.  At  age  3V4,  while  she 
was  playing  with  a  toy  piano,  a  friend  of  her 
father's,  Jacques  Danlelson,  husband  of  nov- 
elist Fannie  Hurst,  discovered  baby  Mana 
had  perfect  pitch.  At  his  suggestion,  her 
father  Immediately  purchased  a  "real"  piano 
for  Mana,  and  her  career  as  a  concert  pianist 
and  composer  was  launched.  WhUe  most  kids 
were  learning  to  tie  their  shoelaces,  Mana 
child  prodigy,  Inaugiu^ted  a  tour  which  took 
her  all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
In  spectacular  concert  performances,  before 
the  sparkling  audiences  of  her  day.  (I  can't 
mention  the  dates.) 

FAMOUS    TEACHERS 

By  the  time  Mana  was  8  years  old  she 
played  a  Beethoven  Concerto  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  under  Walter  Damrosch. 
She  went  on  to  play  and  study  with  the  great 
music  teachers  both  here  and  abroad. 

In  the  United  States  Mana-Zucca  studied 
piano  under  Alexander  Lambert,  and  com- 
position under  Herman  Splelter.  In  Europe 
she  studied  piano  with  Godowsky  and  Busonl 
composition  with  Yogrlch.  and  voice  with  von 
zur  Muehlen.  In  addition  to  concertlzing  in 
the  United  States,  Russia,  Germany,  Prance. 
Holland  and  England;  she  also  enjoyed  suc- 
cessful diversification  with  concert  singing, 
and  appearing  in  several  musical  comedies— 
as  the  star,  of  course. 

When  Irwin  M.  Cassel  asked  for  Mana's 
hand  In  marriage,  he  was  already  a  substan- 
tial merchant  prince.  He  built  what  is  now 
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the  Downtown  Richard's  store,  then  called 
Cromer-Cassel. 

I.  M.  Cassel  is  one  of  the  earliest  plonkers 
In  our  area.  He  first  came  to  Miami  In  1912, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Flagler.  Collins  and  other 
members  of  Miami's  "Mayflower  Set,"  In  the 
days  when  if  you  shot  a  cannon  you  hit  an 
alligator. 

In  1921  Mana-Zucca,  the  successful  con- 
cert pianist,  now  Mrs.  Irwin  M.  Cassel,  gave 
up  the  touring  aspect  of  her  career,  and 
settled  down  to  being  a  wife,  mother,  com- 
poser, and  patron  of  music  in  her  newly 
adopted  home  town. 

She  quickly  discovered  Miami  was  a  vast 
musical  wasteland.  All  she  heard  was  "Way 
Down  Upon  the  Suwannee  River."  and  "Three 
Blind  Mice."  Mana  said,  "I  can't  live  with 
that." 

CLUB   FORMED 

She  called  a  few  friends  together  and  said. 
"Let's  have  a  music  club,  and  really  have 
some  music."  They  decided  to  call  it  the 
"Mana-Zucca  Music  Club."  Prom  that  day 
on,  every  Tuesday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock, 
"and  I  don't  mean  five  after  four."  said  Mana, 
"we    had   300   people    in    my   drawing   room. 

"The  money  we  collected  for  memberships 
paid  the  artists  who  performed  for  us.  We 
even  brought  John  Charles  Thomas  down, 
and  he  was  the  big  star  then." 

"Whenever  friends  from  anywhere  in  the 
world  visited  Miami,  I  ftsiced  them  to  come 
to  the  concerts,"  said  Mana.  One  day  Jose 
Iturbl  was  in  town.  He  called  and  asked  If 
he  could  come  over.  Mana  was  delighted  to 
have  him. 

Mana  didn't  permit  ordinary  intermissions 
at  her  concerts.  Instead,  she  used  the  time 
to  Introduce  the  celebrities  present  to  the 
audience.  This  day  she  introduced  Iturbl. 
and  asked  if  he  would  say  a  few  words. 
Iturbl  said  he  did  not  speak  well,  and  would 
rather  not.  She  recalled  to  him  that  he  spoke 
on  radio  and  so  on. 

He  said.  "Yes,  but  thkn  I  had  a  script." 
Someone  in  the  audience  called  out,  "then 
let  him  play."  Mana  told  her  audience  she 
could  not  do  this,  Iturbl  was  her  guest. 

Iturbi  replied.  "Why.  don't  I  play  well 
enough  for  you?"  After  that  Iturbl  gave  an 
impromptu  concert  no  one  present  that  day 
will  ever  forget. 

"The  Mana-Zucca  Music  Club"  gave  625 
concerts  over  a  period  of  15  years,  almost  all 
of  them  held  In  Mana's  drawing  room. 

This  drawing  room  was  an  oblong  room 
about  60  feet  long,  with  very  high  ceilings. 
Along  one  of  the  long  walls  of  the  room  ran 
a  raised  platform  about  18"  above  the  floor, 
forming  a  long  narrow  stage.  It  held  two 
concert-sized  grand  pianos  comfortably. 
There  was  enough  room  left  in  this  treasure- 
packed  room  to  hold  300  guests. 

NO  LIQtTOK 

Neither  drinks  nor  food  were  ever  served 
at  these  concerts.  Mana  has  strong  feelings 
about  mixing  liquor  with  music — not  with 
her  music. 

She  Invites  friends  over  for  cocktails  on 
other  days,  when  she  holds  "salon"  In  the 
European  tradition.  People  come  and  sit  and 
talk  about  everything  from  growing  violets 
to  producing  Broadway  plays.  (What,  no 
television?) 

Mana  also  gave  a  series  of  concerts  to 
sell  bonds,  and  raised  one  million  dollars 
herself. 

When  Mana-Zucca  came  to  Miami  we  had 
no  orchestra.  One  day  Bowman  F.  Ashe,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Miami  called  and 
discussed  with  Mana  the  hiring  of  a  gentle- 
man named  "Volpe"  to  start  an  orchestra, 
and  t-o  be  its  first  conductor.  It  was  on  Mana's 
recommendation  that  Volpe  was  hired,  ^nd 
our  orchestra  was  born.  ^ 

Mana-Zucca  knew  Arturo  dl  PUlppl  befoi, 
he  came  to  Miami  to  sing  In  an  opera.  Shi 


thinks  he  did  a  fantastic  Job  since  he  took 
over  runnixig  the  opera.  "He  has  great  talent 
for  getting  money  and  getting  people  inter- 
ested, "  she  says.  "I  think  he  has  the  only 
opera  company  operating  in  the  black.  He 
has  done  miracles." 

Mana-Zucca  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
"Community  Concerts,"  which  have  had 
tremendous  success.  They  now  have  a  waiting 
list  of  600.  There  is  also  "The  Civic,"  and 
"Chamber  Music,  "  and  all  the  orchestras  of 
the  world  that  come  to  play  for  us.  Many  of 
the  most  celebrated  solo  artists  come  to 
perform,  too.  Tlie  Miami  musical  picture 
rings  a  melodious  song  at  the  box  oBlce  and 
for  the  music  lover. 

YOUTH  CONCERTS 

For  the  last  15  years  Mana  has  held  con- 
certs :n  her  home  for  students  of  local  music 
teachers.  The  children  present  an  "All  Mana- 
Zucca"  concert.  They  come  dressed  up  in 
their  newest  and  finest,  flushed  with  excite- 
ment at  the  opportunity  to  play  the  music 
of  the  only  living  composer  In  their  book, 
while  the  composer  herself  is  listening  to 
them  play. 

It  is  the  event  of  the  yeax  for  most  of  the 
children,  and  a  thrill  for  the  parents  and 
friends  who  make  up  the  audience.  (It  is  a 
popular  practice  among  music  teachers  all 
over  the  United  States  to  give  "Mana-Zucca" 
concerts  for  young  music  students.) 

"I  do  everything  I  can  to  encourage  chil- 
dren to  study  music,"  says  Mana.  "There  was 
a  time  when  music  was  part  of  a  child's 
education.  Nowadays  kids  don't  practice  like 
they  used  to.  After  one  or  two  or  three  years 
they  quit.  I  blame  the  mothers,  I  really  do. 

"I  hated  to  practice  when  I  was  a  child, 
but  my  mother  made  me  practice.  Too  many 
naothers  are  too  busy  going  to  cocktails  and 
luncheons  to  bother  about  the  children. 
Nowadays  the  mothers  don't  worry  about 
children,  and  don't  watch  their  children  like 
my  mother  use  to.  I  had  a  trained  nurse  tor 
my  son  for  seven  years,  but  I  watched  him. 
I  watched  the  nurse,  too.  I  practiced  every 
day;  it  was  part  of  my  day.  If  I  tried  not  to. 
my  mother  didn't  let  me  get  away  with  it." 

Mana  has  another  argument  with  females: 
"Too  few  women  devote  themselves  to  creat- 
ing music.  They  should  compose  songs,"  she 
says. 

NEED    SPONSORS 

Mana  also  thinks  creative  people  should 
have  sponsors.  She  says,  we  would  never  have 
heard  a  note  from  some  of  the  great  masters 
of  all  times  If  they  hadn't  been  supported 
by  royalty,  the  church  or  private  sponsors. 

Mana  herself  would  still  welcome  a  gen- 
erous and  open-pursed  sponsor  who  could 
provide  her  with  national  publicity,  so  the 
music  she  produces  could  reach  a  mass 
audience. 

It  Is  only  six  months  since  Mana  and  her 
husband  moved  to  Miami  Beach.  For  many 
years  the  Interests  representing  Jordan 
Marsh  tried  to  convince  Mana  to  sell  tbeir 
home,  which  stood  In  the  way  of  the  ex- 
pansion program.  Mana  hesitated  because  the 
house  held  so  many  pleasant  memories.  It 
had  made  it  possible  to  give  concerts,  intro- 
duce new  artists  in  whose  talent  she  had 
confidence,   and    to   give   great   jjartles. 

Finally  her  home  succumbed  to  the  pres- 
sure of  progress.  The  house  was  sold  to  the 
Phlpps  Estate,  which  rents  to  Jordan  Marsh. 
The  house  has  been  torn  down. 

Many  of  the  treasures  and  furnishings  in 
the  old  house  went  to  Goodwill  Industries. 
Her  new  house  was  purchased  f\imlahed; 
besides,  most  of  the  furniture  In  their  orig- 
inal home  was  too  large  to  fit  Into  any 
conventional  house. 

PIANO    COLLECTION 

Mana  kept  some  prized  personal  poeses- 
slons,  and  of  course  she  kept  her  famous 
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piano  collection.  It  now  consists  of  over  200 
miniature  pianos  representing  every  period, 
every  furniture  style,  every  kind  of  material 
imaginable.  In  many  sizes.  The  smallest  one 
is  the  size  of  a  thumb  nail.  Some  are  so  pre- 
cious they  are  housed  under  glass.  Some 
have  great  sentimental  value,  because  the 
pianos  were  sent  to  Mana  from  friends  all 
over  the  world.  There  are  ivory  pianos  and 
Inlaid  ones,  and  carved  ones,  and  gilded  ones. 

I  flipped  over  a  bronze  piano  set  In  an 
arched  alabaster  bandshell,  with  a  tiny  con- 
cealed light  which  reflects  on  the  bronze  male 
pianist  seated  at  the  piano.  The  man  is 
Beethoven. 

Mana  has  a  TlSany  lamp  with  colored  glass 
set  to  look  like  unpolished  stones,  which 
could  command  the  eye-tooth  from  an  ad- 
vocate. 

She  still  has  the  two  concert  grands.  Now 
they  sit  dovetailed  so  that  the  players  face 
each  other,  one  step  below  the  living  room. 
In  what  ordinary  people  would  call  a  Florida 
room.  Behind  the  pianos  is  a  large,  tall, 
heavy,  hand-carved  screen  worth  building  a 
room  around. 

The  house  contains  enough  of  the  flavor  of 
Mana  and  the  things  she  loves  to  create  a 
proper  backdrop  for  Its  Illustrious  occupant. 

In  a  walk  around  the  house  with  Mana, 
she  pointed  through  the  kitchen  window  to 
a  guest  house  on  the  property.  Mana  said. 
The  former  owner  may  have  called  It  a 
guest  house;  I  do  not  use  It.  I  do  not  have 
guests." 

I  knew  every  long  time  Miami  resident 
would  want  to  hear  more.  "How  do  you  cope 
with  the  guest  problem?"  I  queried. 

NO    GUESTS 

"I  do  not  cope  with  It,"  she  said  In  Sousa 
march  rhythm,  "I  never  have  a  guest.  I 
wouldn't  have  a  guest  for  anything  in  the 
world,  because  they  disarrange  my  whole 
living. 

"I'm  not  as  sweet  as  I  used  to  be  with 
people  who  call  me.  Yes.  everybody  calls 
me.  Not  only  people  I  know,  but  people  who 
know  friends  of  mine.  I  have  so  much  to  do, 
I  must  protect  my  time.  When  I  go  to  New 
York  and  call  friends,  they  don't  rush  to 
invite  me  over  immediately.  They  wait  until 
it  fits  into  their  plans.  It  is  not  understood 
by  people  who  come  to  Miami." 

The  Cassels  have  given  up  their  New  York 
apartment  near  Carnegie  Hall.  It  was  so  well 
situated.  So  many  of  the  artists  appearing  at 
Carnegie  would  stop  by. 

Mana  and  her  husband  no  longer  travel 
extensively.  They  used  to  go  abroad  every 
year  for  a  few  months. 

The  new  house  can  hold  only  about  75  peo- 
ple comfortably,  so  some  things  have  slacked 
on  a  bit;  but  Mana  keeps  composing.  She 
said,  "A  few  moments  before  you  arrived 
two  numbers  came  off  the  press;  one  is  the 
'Polka  Comique';  the  other  is  a  ballad,  'Love 
is  a  Dream  ' 

"They  are  not  my  best  work,  but  they 
will  be  popular  because  they  are  not  my  best. 
I  wrote  more  modern  than  I  used  to.  I  am 
trying  for  a  new  avidlence.  We  have  only  24 
hours  in  the  day,  and  I  could  use  48." 

"Does  a  woman  who  has  eleven  hundred 
published  songs  have  a  favorite?"  we  asked. 

"My  favorite  composition  could  only  be 
my  son,  Marwln,"  said  Mana  as  motherhood 
squeezed  out  the  composer.  "My  son  Is  Mar- 
win  Shepard  Cassel,  a  very  successful  lawyer. 
The  first  half  of  his  name  comes  from  me. 
the  second  half  from  his  father. 

"He  works  too  hard,  much  too  hard.  My 
son  lives  on  Miami  Beach  and  practices  here. 
He  has  a  lovely  wife,  Phyllis,  and  three  sons: 
Bradley,  Jimmy  and  Tommy.  They  are  all 
artistic."  The  children  call  her  "Grand- 
Mana."  and  that's  a  lyric  she  loves. 

The  song  which  brought  her  most  fame 
bears  a  fitting  title,  because  everything 
about  Mana-Zucca  sings,  "I  Love  Life." 
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FUEL  SHORTAGE 


(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  possible 
future  fuel  shortage  has  brought  news 
headlines  and  public  discussion,  but  this 
concern  largely  has  been  focused  on  in- 
conveniencies  to  motorists  as  the  tourist 
season  approaches. 

The  situation  involves  something  much 
more  serious  than  the  threat  of  curtailed 
vacation  travel  or  abbreviated  weekend 
drives. 

P\iel  shortages  threaten  production  of 
this  year's  crops.  This,  added  to  abnor- 
mally adverse  spring  weather  in  mu 
of  the  country  and  coupled  with  increa 
domestic  and  export  demands,  bodes-^o 
good  in  our  fight  to  hold  down  food 
prices. 

There  is  little  we  could  have  done  or 
can  do  about  the  weather.  Increased  do- 
mestic demand  reflects  greater  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  American  consumer.  Ag- 
ricultural exports  are  a  vital  factor  in 
our  international  trade.  All  this  means 
that  it  is  doubly  important  that  our 
trucks  and  our  tractors,  and  our  culti- 
vators and  our  combines  and  other  farm 
machinery  don't  run  out  of  fuel. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  received  reports  that  gasoline  and 
diesel  oil  shortages  are  threatening  pro- 
duction. If  a  farmer's  tractor  runs  out  of 
fuel  in  the  big  middle  of  his  field,  he 
will  probably  contact  his  Congressman. 
We  want  to  prevent  that  from  happen- 
ing. Therefore,  we  have  arranged  a  public 
hearing  for  tomorrow  and  will  have  en- 
ergy industry  officials  in  for  testimony 
and  questioning.  We  want  to  make  sure 
that  farmers  not  only  get  fuel  priority, 
but  that  they  also  get  the  fuel — as 
needed,  because  the  crops  will  not  wait. 


DEMOCRATIC  VOICE  FOR  UNION 
MEMBERS 

<Mr.  BAKER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  too 
many  cases  we  have  seen  strikes  in  vari- 
ous sectors  of  our  economy  which  are 
imcivilized  and  unnecessary  as  a  means 
of  settling  disputes  between  employees 
and  employers.  In  all  too  many  cases, 
the  individual  union  member  and  his  or 
her  family  does  not  end  up  any  further 
ahead  thsm  before  the  strike  started. 

We  would  till  like  to  see,  I  am  sure, 
beUer  procedures  for  settling  disputes 
ande^^ressing  grievances  than  strikes. 
HQ<vevef,  if  we  are  going  to  have  strikes, 
then  I  feel  strongly  that  the  individual 
worker  should  have  a  real  voice,  and  a 
democratic  procedure  for  participating, 
in  labor  negotiations  affecting  him  and 
his  family. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  today  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  give  individual  union  members 
this  democratic  voice  in  their  imion  af- 


fairs by  providing  employees  the  right 
to  decide  by  secret  ballot  whether  or 
not  to  strike — or,  if  they  are  already  on 
strike,  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  continue  on  strike. 


HOSPITAL    CURRENT   FD^ANCING 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  2, 
1973,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
proposed  to  terminate  the  current  finan- 
cing for  hospitals  on  Jime  30,  1973.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  a  virtual  bal- 
loon payment  forcing  hospitals  to  raise 
their  fees  and  borrow  money  at  high 
interest  rates.  This  is  clearly  contrary 
to  any  desire  to  hold  the  line  on  medical 
care  costs  to  the  American  people. 

The  processing  of  medical  claims  in 
both  public  and  private  coverage  while 
improving  still  requires  several  weeks. 
The  result  is  an  occasional  serious  cash 
flow  problem  for  the  hospital.  It  was  to 
deal  with  this  reality  that  the  current 
financing  program  was  started  7 
years  ago.  While  arguments  can,  I  am 
sure,  be  made  that  as  the  processing 
time  shrinks  the  need  for  this  program 
diminishes,  the  very  abrupt  cancellation 
proposal  on  April  2  will  bring  financial 
chaos  to  the  health  care  delivery  system. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  with 
uncommon  dispatch  and  enact  H.R.  5291 
which  would  provide  an  equitable  and 
realistic  repayment  schedule  of  $300,- 
000,000  currently  advanced. 

As  evidence  of  the  impact  the  June  30 
cutoff  would  have  I  offer  for  the  Record 
the  following  letter  from  Pacific  Hos- 
pital of  Long  Beach,  Calif. : 

Pacific  Hospital  op  Long  Beach, 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  AprU  20,  1973. 
Commissioner  op  Social  Security, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Commissioner:   We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  proposed  regulations  to  res- 
cind   the    current    financing    provisions    of 
Medicare  which  were  published  April  2  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

We  consider  this  the  final  blow  In  Admin- 
istration's attempt  to  dissolve  what  started 
out  to  be  a  worthwhile  and  workable  part- 
nership arrangement  between  hospitals  and 
government  to  provide  institutional  health 
care  for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

If  these  regulations  are  approved,  our  hos- 
pital will  be  required  to  repay  $185,700  of 
current  financing  money  by  June  30;  result- 
ing in  a  serious  invasion  of  the  working 
capital  needed  to  continue  our  services. 

Contrary  to  H.E.W.  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger's statements,  we  need  to  be  paid  for 
services  we  render,  at  the  time  those  services 
are  rendered. 

Each  year  we  experience  an  Increase  In 
the  Medicare  caseload  and  a  decrease  in  our 
private  patient  activity.  As  there  are  no  pro- 
visions In  the  current  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment formula  that  will  adequately  provide 
health  care  institutions  with  the  working 
capital  required  to  render  their  services;  we 
question  the  reasoning  behind  such  a  deci- 
sion to  request  the  "Immediate"  repayment 
of  the  funds  advanced  under  the  Medicare 
current  financing  program. 


It  appears  to  me  that  your  office  is  labor- 
ing under  the  false  assumption  that  the 
payment  of  claims  submitted  by  us  to  your 
Intermediary  are  handled  very  expeditiously. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  Intermediaries, 
this   simply   Is   not   the   case. 

Please  allow  me  to  Illustrate  Just  one  of 
many  examples  of  what  the  Medicare  cur- 
rent financing  means  to  an  institution  such 
as  ours.  Simply,  It  helps  to  fill  the  gap;  to 
provide  operating  capital  when  pajrments  for 
services  are  delayed  due  to  computer  pro- 
gramming changes,  claims  handling  changes, 
regulation  changes,  lack  of  adequate  person- 
nel to  handle  payment  of  hospital  claims 
or  what  have  you. 

We've  heard  all  the  excuses 

At  July  31,  1972  the  amount  due  this  hos- 
pital for  services  rendered  to  Medicare  pa- 
tients alone  was  $378,000.  At  March  31,  1973 
this  figure  has  grown  to  $531,000  (an  increase 
of  40.5%). 

Otu-  Medicare  caseload  did  not  increase 
that  much. 

Our  billing  procedures  have  not  changed. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  all  of  the  types 
of  delays  mentioned  above — we  have  en- 
countered. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  reconsider  a  rea- 
sonable  extension   of   the   June   30   date   to 
recover  these  funds. 
Sincerely, 

David  H.  Payne,  M.D.. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  HEMOPHILIA  ACT  OF  1973 

<^Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  ^ 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 
to  introduce  the  Hemophilia  Act  of  1973, 
companion  to  S.  1326  which  is  sponsored 
by  Senator  Harrison  Williams,  of  New 
Jersey.  Briefly,  the  bill  would  pay  for  all 
or  part  of  the  necessary  treatment  of  a 
person  suffering  from  hemophilia,  de- 
pending upon  his  ability  to  pay;  would 
establish  no  less  than  15  hemophilia 
treatment  centers  throughout  the  United 
States  to  make  expert  care  and  diagnosis 
more  accessible;  would  make  grants  for 
the  establishment  of  blood  fractionation 
centers  for  the  fractionation  and  dis- 
tribution of  blood  and  blood  products; 
and  would  create  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  a  National  Hemophilia 
Advisory  Board  v.hich  would  establish 
guidelines  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  persons  suffering  from  this 
disease. 

Hemophilia  is  a  relatively  rare  illness. 
Often  called  the  "royal  disease,"  it  is,  in 
fact,  democratic  in  its  incidence  and  in- 
volves a  series  of  tragedies,  beginning,  of 
course,  with  the  victim  himself.  He  is  one 
of  100,000  so  afflicted,  approximately  11 
years  old,  and  successor  to  a  genetic 
deficiency  which  robs  him  of  the  clotting 
factor  in  his  blood  and,  thus,  of  a  normal 
active  life.  If  he  is  fortunate,  he  has  a 
moderate  form  of  the  disease,  which 
means  that  he  rarely  hemorrhages  spon- 
taneously, as  will  a  severe  hemophiliac, 
but  he  experience?  significant  bleeding 
after  minor  cuts  and  bruises  so  that  he 
has  needed  treatment  by  the  age  of  1 
year  and,  before  the  age  of  6,  has  been 
intravenously  infused  with  blood  prod- 
ucts. His  disease  will  cause  poor  attend- 
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ance  at  school,  and,  when  he  passes  the 
age  of  16,  he  will  have  only  a  60  percent 
chance  of  employment. 

The  tragedy  extends  to  the  families, 
many  of  whom  must  relocate  in  order  to 
be  nearer  the  few  U.S.  treatment  centers. 
These  specialized  centers  tend  to  be  lo- 
cated in  major  cities  and  are  usually  af- 
filiated with  medical  schools.  Many  fa- 
thers of  hemophiliacs  choose  their  jobs 
on  the  basis  of  their  proximity  to  a  cen- 
ter, and  they  moonlight.  Mothers  work  to 
support  the  cost  of  treatment.  Thus, 
added  to  the  shock  of  the  disease  itself  is 
the  trauma  of  major  adjustments  in  em- 
ployment and  life  style,  affecting  fi- 
nances, the  ability  to  obtain  loans,  the 
family  size,  and  types  of  leisure  which 
most  of  us  take  for  granted. 

Then  there  is  the  treatment  itself.  Dis- 
covery in  the  mid-1800's  that  bleeding  in 
the  hemophiliac  could  be  controlled  to 
some  extent  through  transfusion  of 
whole  blood  marked  the  beginning  of  re- 
placement therapy.  Treatment  became 
more  sophisticated  when  medical  re- 
search uncovered  the  abnormality  in  the 
genes  that  control  the  synthesis  of  the 
clotting  factors  in  the  blood.  In  the 
hemophiliac,  the  complex  series  of  events 
which  result  in  blood  clotting  are  acti- 
vated as  in  persons  with  normal  blood. 
However,  the  plasma  has  an  Insuflftcient 
amount  of  either  factor  Vin — antihemo- 
philiac  factor — or  factor  IX — plasma 
thromboplastin  component — so  that  the 
clotting  process  is  aborted.  In  1964,  re- 
searchers discovered  that  these  factors 
could  be  separated  from  human  plasma 
by  a  process  called  cyropreclpitation 
and  infused  either  directly  or  from  a  di-y 
concentrate  form  into  the  patient.  Tills 
fractionating,  or  breaking  up  into  com- 
ponents, of  blood  plasma  is  a  technique 
of  major  significance,  not  only  to  the 
hemophilia  patient  who  formerly  re- 
quired whole  blood  transfusions,  but  also 
to  the  rest  of  us  who  face  chronic  defi- 
ciencies in  the  national  blood  supply. 

It  is  estimated  that,  if  all  severe  hemo- 
philia patients  were  placed  on  a  pro- 
gram of  regular  infusion  to  maintain  the 
necessary  level  of  the  clotting  factor,  as 
much  as  13.3  million  units  of  whole 
blood  could  be  required  per  year.  This 
amount  is  more  than  the  current  annual 
supply  of  all  whole  blood  units.  Since 
there  is  no  sub.stitute  for  blood,  its  multi- 
ple use  through  fractionation  is  both 
reasonable  and  necessary. 

But  blood  fractionation  centers  are 
lacking.  The  dry  product  is  expensive, 
and,  because  most  physicians  prefer  to 
administer  the  infusions  themselves  in 
a  hospital  setting,  the  treatment  can 
amount  to  an  average  cost  of  $6,000  per 
year.  So  we  have  the  final  tragedy  of 
hemophilia,  which  is  that,  although  a 
cure  for  th?  dise'^se  is  available,  it  is  too 
costly  for  the  sufferers. 

Hemophiliacs  are  treated  much  the 
same  as  th^y  were  decades  ago — with 
new  blood  products  but  in  an  episodic 
mamier,  that  is.  wh^n  they  have  suffered 
injury  or  spontaneous  hemorrhage.  If 
hemophiliacs,  especially  the  severe  cases, 
were  to  receive  ongoing  therapy — regu- 


lar infusions  of  the  clotting  factor — they 
could  live  a  normal  life,  seek  and  hold 
preferred  employment,  and,  most  impor- 
tant, be  free  of  that  aspect  of  the  disease 
which  is  most  crippling — the  fear. 

We  as  a  nation  consistently  have  af- 
firmed our  intention  to  wage  war  on 
disease,  and  we  have  imdergone  the 
costly  research  into  the  cause  and  cure 
of  hemophilia.  The  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  would  simply  finalize  our 
commitment  to  those  afflicted  by  the  dis- 
ease— by  making  more  accessible  and 
by  paying  for,  if  need  be,  the  treatment. 
Some  might  find  the  bill  esoteric,  provid- 
ing as  it  does  for  so  few  people  at  so 
high  a  cost.  It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  100,000 
are  too  few  and  the  cost  per  life  too 
much. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  7881 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  programs  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  hemophilia 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hemophilia  Act  of 
1973". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Congress  finds  and  declares — 

(1)  that  there  are  a  significant  number  of 
Individuals  residing  in  the  United  States 
who  suffer  from  hemophilia; 

(2)  that  there  exists  today  the  technology 
and  the  skills  to  enable  such  individuals  to 
lead  productive   lives; 

(3)  that  Che  high  cost  of  such  technology 
and  skills  are  in  most  cases  denying  the 
benefits  of  such  advances  to  Individuals 
suffering  from  hemophilia. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purfXDse  of  this 
Act  to  guarantee  individuals  suffering  from 
hemophilia  their  entitlement  to  care  com- 
mensurate with  the  technology  and  skills 
that  are  available. 

Sec.  3.  Title  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  201)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  C — Hemophilia  Programs 
"definitions 

■■Sec.  1121.  As  used  in  this  part  the  term — 

"(1)  hemophilia  diagnostic  and  treatment 
center'  means  an  entity  which  provides  the 
following: 

"(A)  access  for  all  individuals  suffering 
from  hemophilia  who  reside  within  the  geo- 
graphic area  served  by  the  center; 

"(B)  programs  for  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional fnd  paraprofessional  personnel  in 
hemophilia  research,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment; 

"(C)  a  program  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  individuals  suffering  from  hemo- 
philia who  are  being  treated  on  an  out- 
patient basis; 

"(D)  a  program  for  association  with  pro- 
viders of  health  care  who  are  treating  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  hemophilia  in  areas 
not  conveniently  served  directly  by  such  cen- 
ter but  which  is  more  convenient  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary)  than  the  next 
geographically  closest  center; 

"(E)  programs  of  social  and  vocational 
counseling  for  Individuals  suffering  from 
hemophilia; 

"(F)  individualized  written  programs  for 
each  person  treated  by  or  In  association  with 
such  center;  and 

"(O)  complies  with  guidelines  for  treat- 
ment established  by  the  National  Hemophilia 
Advisory  Board,  under  this  part. 


ENTITLEMENT  TO   TREATMENT 

"Sec.  1122.  (a)  Any  individual  suffering 
from  hemophilia  may  file  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits under  this  part  with  the  Secretary  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
SIS  he  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Benefits  under  this  part  shaU  be  paid 
to,  or  on  behalf  of  a  claimant.  In  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  actual  cost 
of  providing  blood,  blood  products,  and  serv- 
ices associated  with  the  treatment  of  hemo- 
philia, less — 

"(1)  amounts  payable  by  third  parties  (In- 
cluding governmental  agencies),  and 

"(2)  amounts  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary (In  accordance  with  subsection  (c) )  to 
be  payable  by  Individuals  suffering  from 
hemophilia. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  amount  which 
may  be  payable  under  subsection  (b)(2) 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  establish  a 
schedule  of  cost  sharing  by  such  individual 
based  upon  the  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
such  individual. 

"(d)  Any  claim  submitted  under  this  part 
shall  contain  a  certification  that  treatment 
provided  to  the  claimant  Is  In  accord  with 
the  guidelines  promulgated  by  the  National 
Hemophilia  Advisory  Board  pursuant  to  the 
authority  granted  under  this  Act. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July 
1,  1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1976.  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"TREATMENT    CENTERS 

"Sec.  1123.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  no  less  than 
fifteen  new  centers  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  individuals  suffering  from 
hemophilia. 

"(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (2)  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities, and  may  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  entitles  for  projects  for 
the  establishment  of  hemophilia  diagnostic 
and  treatment  centers  as  defined  In  section 
1121. 

"(2)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  part  unless  an  application  there- 
for has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in 
such  form,  submitted  In  such  manner  and 
contain  such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(3)  An  application  for  a  grant  or  contract 
under  this  part  shall  contain  assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  that  the  applicant 
will  serve  the  maximum  number  of  Individ- 
uals that  Its  available  and  potential  re- 
sources will  enable  it  to  effectively  serve. 

"(c)  In  establishing  such  centers  the  Secre- 
tary shall — 

"  ( 1 )  take  into  account  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  served  by  the  program  supported 
by  such  center  and  the  extent  to  which  rapid 
and  effective  use  will  be  made  of  funds  by 
such  center;  and 

"(2)  give  priority  to  programs  operating  in 
areas  which  the  Secretary  determines  have 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  in  need  of 
the  services  provided  under  such  programs. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975,  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  FACIUTIES 

"Sec.  1124.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
program  within  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
provide  for  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  coun- 
seling of  Individuals  suffering  from  hemo- 
philia. Such  program  shall  be  made  available 
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through  the  facilities  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  any  individual  requesting  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  or  counseling  for  hemo- 
philia. 

"blood  FRACTIONATION  CENTERS 

"Sec.  1125.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities, and  may  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  entitles  and  individuals  to 
establish  blood  fractionation  centers,  for  the 
purpose  of  fractionating  and  making  avail- 
able for  distribution  blood  and  blood  prod- 
ucts, in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  hemophilia  treat- 
ment and  diagnostic  centers. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"advisory    board    for    HEMOPHILIA    TREATMENT 
STANDARDS 

"Sec.  1126.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
m  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  a  Na- 
tional Hemophilia  Advisory  Board  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Board')  to  be  composed  of  twinty  members 
as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;   and 

"(2)  eighteen  members  appointed  by  the 
President. 

The  persons  appointed  to  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  persons  who  are 
among  the  leading  scientific  or  medical  au- 
thorities outstanding  in  the  study,  diagnosis, 
or  treatment  of  hemophilia  or  In  fiej^ls  related 
thereto.  / 

"(b)(1)  Appointed  members  shjm  be  ap- 
pointed for  six-year  terms,  except  that  of 
the  members  first  appointed,  six  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  six  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment. 

"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Appointed  members  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  and  may  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  until  their  suc- 
cessors have  taken  office. 

"(3)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  af- 
fect Its  activities,  and  eleven  members  there- 
of shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(4)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  appointed  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  Board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not 
less  often  than  four  times  a  year. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Board  deems  ad- 
visable to  Investigate  programs  and  activities 
conducted  under  this  part. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Board  compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  in  ef- 
fect for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule,  In- 
cluding traveltlme;  and  all  members,  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, In  the  same  manner  as  such  ex- 
penses are  authorized  by  section  6703,  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Ck>v- 
ernment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall  make  available  to  the 
Board   such   staff,   Information,   and   other 


assistance  It  may  require  to  carry  out  ita 
activities. 

"rtrNcnoNs  or  the  board 
"Sec.  1127.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Board  to  (1)  establish  guidelines  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  persons  suffering 
from  hemophilia;  and  (2)  submit  a  report 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year 
on  the  scope  of  activities  conducted  imder 
this  part. 

"records  and  audit 

"Sec.  1128.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  part  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In 
connection  with  which  such  grant  or  con- 
tract Is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
tindertaklng  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

"(b)  The,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  under  this  title 
which  are  pertinent  to  any  such  grant.". 


INJUSTICE  IGNORED 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  so 
impressed  with  the  content  of  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes — the  National  Tribune  under 
date  of  Thursday.  May  2,  1973,  that  I  felt 
impelled  to  share  the  content  of  these 
thoughts  with  our  colleagues  and  with 
all  veterans  through  the  media  of  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

For  a  long  while  I  have  felt  that  the 
truly  neglected  veterans  have  been  those 
who  served  In  World  War  I.  They  have 
never  received  any  substantial  veterans 
benefits,  at  least,  none  even  closely  com- 
mensurate to  those  who  served  in  World 
War  n,  Korea  or  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Not  only  does  this  editorial  point  up  the 
fact  that  the  elderly  veterans  of  World 
War  I  have  not  received  their  just  due  in 
relation  to  the  other  veterans  but  this 
article  quite  properly  points  out  that 
these  older  men  are  the  ones  who  are 
striving  the  hardest  to  make  ends  meet 
in  these  times  of  rampaging  inflation. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  Important 
thought  presented  in  the  editorial  is  the 
fact  that  last  year's  social  security  in- 
crease caused  nearly  all  of  them  to  lose 
part  of  the  veterans'  pension.  When  this 
happened  all  of  these  veterans  were  as- 
sured that  there  would  be  remedial  leg- 
islation restoring  these  cuts  which  would 
be  enacted  early  in  the  93d  Congress. 
Please  note  well  and  listen  to  this — 
think  for  a  moment  where  we  are  now — 
the  administration  through  the  Oflace  of 
Management  and  Budget  made  no  pro- 
vision in  the  new  budget  for  any  fund- 
ing to  pay  for  such  a  restoration.  In  other 


words,  OMB  seems  quite  content  to  let 
these  slashes  remain  in  order  to  stay 
within  some  kind  of  desired  budget.  For 
my  part,  I  so  hearitly  agree  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Government  can  always 
seem  to  find  money  for  billions  in  foreign 
aid  but  not  a  cent  for  our  aging  pension- 
ers of  World  War  I. 

The  authors  of  this  editorial  are  so 
completely  and  entirely  accurate  when 
they  point  out  that  now  when  4  months 
have  passed  and  we  are  in  the  fifth 
month  of  this  calendar  year,  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  of  neither  body 
of  the  Congress  has  reported  any  kind  of 
a  bill  to  try  to  imdo  the  injustice  done 
these  deserving  veterans.  Up  to  now  this 
is  truly,  injustice  ignored. 

The    editorial    from    the    Stars    and 

Stripes — the  National  Tribime  follows: 

[From  the  Stars  and  Stripes — The  National 

Tribune,  May  10.19731 

Editorial — Injustice  Ignored 

Elderly  veterans  who  had  their  pensions 
cut  as  a  result  of  last  year's  social  secvirlty 
increase  were  assured  by  officers  of  major 
veterans  organizations  and  by  members  of 
Congress  that  remedial  legislation  restoring 
their  cuts  would  be  passed  early  In  the  93d 
Congress.  Now,  as  detailed  In  the  May  3  Issue 
of  Stars  and  Stripes — The  National  Tribune, 
it  develops  that  no  provision  was  made  by  the 
administration  for  money  to  pay  for  such  a 
restoration.  In  short,  the  admlnlstnitlon 
through  its  office  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  let  the  slashes  remain  In  order  to  stay 
within  Its  desired  budget. 

The  action  Is  indefensible.  The  majority 
of  those  hit  by  the  pension  cuts  are  elderly 
World  War  I  men  striving  to  make  ends 
meet  in  their  dire  financial  situation.  The 
thought  behind  the  social  security  increase 
of  20  percent  was  to  give  all  the  elderly  of 
the  land  an  increase  to  help  them  meet  rising 
costs  of  living  and  to  make  their  lot  gen- 
erally a  happier  one.  The  law  did  Just  that 
for  everyone  except  those  drawing  pensions 
because  of  their  distressed  situation.  Because 
no  provision  was  made  to  prevent  the  social 
sectirlty  increase  from  being  counted  against 
their  income  limitations,  these  elderly  vet- 
erans faced  a  cruel  slash.  In  some  cases,  the 
social  security  increase  was  sufficient  to  wipe 
them  from  the  pension  rolls. 

The  Government  can  find  money  for  a  few 
billions  in  foreign  aid,  but  not  for  the  aging 
pensioners. 

If  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
both  desire  to  stay  within  the  proposed  budg- 
et, then  let  them  find  other  fields  to  slash. 
Such  action  may  damage  some  programs, 
some  pet  political  projects,  and  even  some 
deserving  undertakings,  but  the  damage  will 
not  be  equal  to  the  injustice  done  these  eld- 
erly veterans  who  served  their  country  when 
it  needed  them  and  who  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands are  in  pitiful  straits. 

In  this  field,  we  feel  certain  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  would  unreservedly  support  the 
Congress  if  it  passed  essential  restorative  leg- 
islation. We  doubt,  too,  that  the  President 
would  be  inclined  to  veto  such  a  measure. 

In  short.  It  is  in  the  lap  of  Congress  to 
come  up  with  a  solution.  It  sidestepped  the 
matter  wlien  it  arose  late  last  year  with  the 
promise  that  remedial  action  would  be  taken 
early  in  the  93d  Congress. 

Four  months  have  gone  by.  Numerous  bills 
proposing  repair  of  the  damage  have  been  In- 
troduced, but  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  neither  Chamber  has  come  up  with  a 
bill  to  undo  the  injustice:  done  to  the  aged 
pensioners,  the  one  element  of  our  citizens 
cruelly  hurt  by  a  law  Intended  to  help. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  Thursday,  May  17, 
1973,  on  account  of  pressing  business  in 
his  district  and  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Railsback  cat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  May  21, 
1973,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  t  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ONeill),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  his  family. 

To  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today 
and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  30  minutes,  Monday, 
May  21,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiNSHAW)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York,  for  1  min- 
ute, today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walsh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dennis,  for  1  hour,  May  23,  1973. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Podell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiNSHAW)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Treen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prknzil  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 


Mr.  Hogan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Huber.  I 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Hillis. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Morgan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Chappell.  . 

Mr.  Wright.  \ 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Miss  Jordan. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  38  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  17,  1973.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

919.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

920.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneflclarles  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended  (18  USC  1154(d)  ;1  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

921.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  transmitting  prospec- 
tuses for  public  building  projects  at  various 
locations,  pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R  5464.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  saline  water  program 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  93-208).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  5857.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  Faculties  Act  of  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-209).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  mR.  5858.  A  bill  authorizing  further 
approprlRlons  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  services  necessary  to  the  nonper- 
formlng  arts  functions  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-210).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  6330.  A  bUl  to-  amend  section 
8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  relat- 
ing to  the  District  of  Columbia;  (Rept.  No. 
93-211).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
White  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
"Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  6717.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-212).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stat*  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  6830.  A  bill  to  amend  Public 
Law  90-553  authorizing  an  additional  ap- 
propriation for  an  International  Center  for 
Foreign  Chanceries;  (Rept.  No.  93-213).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    ADDABBO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bergland.   Mr.   DoNOHtrz,  Mr.   DtJi,- 
SKi.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Nix.    Mr.    Patten.    Mr.    Podeix.    Mr. 
RoDi.vo.   Mr.   Rosenthal.  Mr.  Ship- 
ley, Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
Charles    H.    Wilson    of    California, 
Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H.R.  7865.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  peroent- 
tage  of  U.S.  oil  imports  be  carried  on  U.S. 
flag  vessels:   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and   Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  7866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  require  a  vote  by  em- 
ployees  who   are   on  -strike,   and    for   other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  BIAOGI: 
H.R.  7867.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
loan  guarantee  and  grant  program  to  enable 
educational  institutions  and  Individuals  to 
purchase  electronic  reading  aids  for  the 
blind;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Legcett) : 
H.R.  7868.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  subsistence 
payments  to  students  at  the  State  marine 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  7869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams (and  recipients  of  assistance  under  the 
veterans'  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
grams or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program)  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of 
Increases  in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  7870.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  to  allocate  energy  and 
fuels  when  he  determines  and  declares  that 
extraordinary  shortages  or  dislocations  In 
the  distribution  of  energy  and  fuels  exist  or 
are  Imminent  and  that  the  public  health, 
safety,  or  welfare  Is  thereby  Jeopardized;  to 
provide  for  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  7871.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  project 
grants  for  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  programs  for  rehabUltatlve  and  ha- 
bllltatlve  care  of  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled patients  of  long-term  health  care 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Roe, 
and  Mr.  Roy)  : 

H.R.  7872.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlsabUlty  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  CONYERS: 

H.R.  7873.  A  bill  to  assist  In  reducing  crime 
by  requiring  speedy  trials  in  cases  of  persons 
charged  with  violations  of  Federal  criminal 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIGOS: 

H.R.  7874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Relations  Section  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (3ode;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibla.  ' 

H.R.  7875.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  prohibit.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  In  commercial 
credit  transactions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CallfomU: 

H.R.  7876.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  39  and 
6.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain 
restrictions  on  the  rights  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  FLOWERS: 

H.R.  7877.  A  bill  to  amend  section  210  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  FORSYTHE: 

H.R.  7878.  A  bill  to  permit  collective  nego- 
tiation by  professional  retail  pharmacists 
with  third-party  prepaid  prescription  pro- 
gram administrators  and  sponsors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL : 

'H.R.  7879.  A   bill   to  amend   the   Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  to  small  employers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 

H.R.  7880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  7881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  programs 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hemo- 
philia; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLIPIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HORTON)  : 

H.R.  7882.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  period  with- 
in which  the  President  may  transmit  to  Con- 
gress reorganization  plans  concerning  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 
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By  Mr.  MARAZITI: 

H.R.  7883.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 

Meat  Inspection  Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  for 

human  consumption  of  meat  from  horses, 

miUes,  and  other  equlnes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture.  -. 

By  Ml-.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mel- 

CHER,  Mr.  Legcbtt,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 

Hawkins,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Moakley, 

Mr.   RXES,   Mr.    Yatron.   Mrs.   Chis- 

BOLM,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Besg- 

land,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Sandman, 

Mr.     Hii.T.is,     Mr.     Denholm,     Mrs. 

Okasso,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  lix. 

WnxiAM  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr. 

Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo)  : 

H.R.  7884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Multiple 

Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act  of   1960  with 

respect  to  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 

supply  of  timber  for  the  United  States,  and 

for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  7885.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  7886.  A  bill  to  authorize  equalization 
of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  7887.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Ulserallze  the 
conditions  governing  ellglbUlty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
H.R.  7888.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
to  Improve  congressional  control  over  budg- 
etary outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  provide 
for  a  Legislative  Budget  Director  and  Staff, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  7889.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Posted  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJl.  7890.  A  bUl^  Incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
PAtTNTROY,  Mr.  Mezvinsky,  Mr.  Cob- 
man,   Mr.    Moakley,   Mr.   Rees,   Mr. 
Gettys,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Reuss,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
H.R.  7891.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  a  small  business 
concern  shall  Include  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion providing  economic  benefit  or  valuable 
service  to  Its  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  VANIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mad- 
den. Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
York,   Ms.   Abzug,   Mr.   Drinan,   Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Conyzrs,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  James 
V.  Stanton,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
HJl.  7892.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  shall  not  receive  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  unles  they  provide  educa- 
tion services  to  all  handlcappied  children  at 


levels  of  expenditure  at  least  equal  to  ex- 
penditures for  other  children;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WALSH; 
HJl.  7893.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  (?ode,  to  Include  security  guards  at 
instaUatlons  of  the  military  departments 
within  the  provisions  of  such  title  relating 
to  clvU  service  retirement  of  Government 
employees  engaged  in  certain  hazardous  oc- 
cupations; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  7894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  to  a  tax- 
payer who  pays  the  tuition  and  certain  re- 
lated Items  of  a  student  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  where  the  taxpayer  and 
the  student  agree  to  repay  the  credit  (with 
Interest)  to  the  United  States  after  the  edu- 
cation Is  completed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  7895.  A  bill  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Corman.  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New   York,   Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr.   St 
Germain,     Mr.     Talcott,     and     Mr. 
Towell  of  Nevada) : 
H.R.    7896.  A    blU    to   amend    the    Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself. 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  En.BERG.  Mr.  Faun- 
troy,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Koch,    Mr.    Moakley,    Mr.    Roybal, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat  )  : 
H.  Res.  396.  Resolution  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  ChUdren  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation  and   study   of   social   conditions 
adversely  affecting  the  development  of  chU- 
dren;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

206.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  the  U.S.S.  Constitution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.   7897.  A   bUl   for   the   relief  of  Lujza 
Olter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  7898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armig  G. 
Kandolan;    to  the  Committee   on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  7899.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Georglna 
Henrietta  Harris;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII, 

215.  The  SPEAKER  presenter;  a  petition  of 
Steven  J.  Condes,  Harrtsburg,  Pa.,  and  others, 
relative  to  protection  for  law  enforcement 
officers  against  nuisance  suits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  flled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

REGISTRATIONS* 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amooints  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form.  ' 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1972: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  Is  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
reptated.  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
File  One  Copy  With  the  Secbjbtary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  ths  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P*  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter               1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If  the 
"employee"  U  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee". ) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)    Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(li)   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  reUeved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  F^ino: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "'B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  ■The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbyine 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(C)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  nt  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be:  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be 
If  this  is  a  Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4'.'  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E  "  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Reports  f     '^ 
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A.  Action  for  Legal  Rights.  1226  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  602,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Shipbuilders,  1200 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Evelyn  Metcalf  Ahrens.  Blair  House, 
Suite  819,  8201  16th  Street  NW..  SUver 
Spring.  Md.  20910. 


A.  American  Life  Insureuic©  Association, 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Donald  E.  Anderson,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Arent,  Pox,  Eantner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,   1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  20  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  10005. 


A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National   Realty   Committee,   230   Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  James  Arthur  Austin,  1701  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Baker    &    McKenzie,    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  718, 
Dallas.  Tex.  75221. 

A.  Donald  F  Bale,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  North 
SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash. 


A.  Al  J.  Ballard,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 


A.  Herbert  B    Barksdale.  P.O.  Box  28088, 

Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Bebchlck.  Sher  &  Kushnlck,  919  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  North  Atlantic  Mediterranean  Freight 
Conference. 


A.  Page  Belcher,  Suite  870,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Meyer  Bernstein.  900  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of   America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Boasberg.  Hewes.  Klores.  Smith  b.  Kass, 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Action    for    Legal    Rights,    1225    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  John  Broadbent,   161   East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.   10017. 

B.  J.  R.  'nmmlns  &  Co.,  37  WaU  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  David  W.  Broome.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Massachusetts  Banker  Association,  Inc., 
125  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  02110. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Ad-Hoc  Housing  Coalition,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Phil  Burnett,  Room  610,  Ring  Building, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 


A.  Busby  Rlvkln  Sherman  Levy  &  Rehm. 
816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Automobile  Importers  of  America,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Busby  Rivkln  Sherman  Levy  &  Rehm, 
816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Feather  &  Down  Association,  Inc.,  257 
West  38  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10018. 


A.  Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam. 
901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21201. 


A.  Paul    M.    Butler,    Jr.,    53    Wall    Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Citicorp  Leasing  International,  Inc.,  399 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Paul    M.    Butler.    Jr.,    53    Wall    Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Schlumberger  Ltd.,  277   Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Paul  M.  Butler,  Jr.,  53  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  White,  Weld  &  Co.,  Inc.,   One   Liberty 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  David  W.  Calfee  III,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center.    324    C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  L.    C.    Carpenter,    201    South    Seventh 
Street,  Columbia,  Mo. 

B.  Midcontlnent  Farmers  Association. 


A.  Alfred  Carr,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Citizens  for  Control  of  Federal  Spending. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Suite  700,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Kimball  Clark,  Suite  212,  300  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Clark,  West.  KeUer,  Sanders  &  Ginsberg. 
2424  First  National  Bank  Building.  Dallas, 
Tex.  75202. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers'  Association, 
Inc..  110  East  69th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600, 
110  East  69th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Lehman  Brothers  Inc.,  One  WlUlam 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250' 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 
20036 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp.,  680  FUth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  John  M.  Coffey,  Suite  870,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Page  Belcher,  Suite  870.  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Cohen  and  Uretz,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Finance  Corp.,  3855 
Lakewood  Boulevard,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
90801. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee. Suite  510.  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Committee  on  Strikes  in  Transportation, 
1101  17th  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

A.  The  Common  Fund,  635  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Communities  In  Action  Together,  1717 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  403,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Computer  Industry  Association,  Inc., 
16255  Ventura  Boulevard,  Enclno,  Calif.  91316 


A.  Congress  Watch,  Room  306,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association,  100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103. 

A.  James  Conroy,  Room  731,  1346  Connec- 
ticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Room  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Bertram  Robert  Cottlne,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street, 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Counihan,  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Printing  Ink 
Manufacturers,  101  Executive  Building,  Elms- 
ford,  N.Y.  10523. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888   16th  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico: 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888   16th   Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Industrial 
Parks. 


A.  John  Jay  Daly,  Jr.,  968  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 
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B.  Direct  Mall  Advertising  Aasoclatlon.  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  1100 
Raymond  Boulevard,  Newark,  N.J. 

A.  Benjamin  O.  Danls,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
No.  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  No.  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 


B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
350,  Washington,  D.C.   20036. 


A.  I>anzansky.   Dickey,   Tydlngs,  Quint  & 
Gordon,   Suite    1010.   Bender   Building,    1120 
Connnectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

A.  Claire  C.  Davis.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.    20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building.  Washington  DC. 
20005. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
84101. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
Eye  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brodie.  Inc..  1505  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries,  Inc., 
114  West  nth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 

A.  DeHart  and  Broide.  Inc..  1505  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York,  NY 
10022. 

A.  Philip  L.  Deltch.  278  Center  Street, 
Oceanslde.  New  York.  NY.   11572. 

B.  National  Student  Lobby,  413  East  Capi- 
tol Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

A.  Robert  P  DeLav.  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Direct  Mall  Advertising  Association  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY.  10017. 

A.  Delta  Group,  Ltd.,  2535  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Pault,  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20008. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  Suite  811  RCA 
Building,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  Suite 
8U.  RCA  Building.  1725  K  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce,  Penner  &  Smith, 
Inc.,  One  Liberty  Plaza,  165  Broadway  New 
York,  NY.  10006. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


A.  Direct  Mall  Advertising  Association,  968 
National  Press  Building,  Washington  DC. 
20004. 

A.  Jack  Donahue,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  and  Sciences,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000  Washington, 
D.C,  20036. 

A.  Norman  E.  Duncan,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  10019. 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..   Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  East-West  Trade  CouncU,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Safety  Belt  CouncU,  Inc.,  New 
Rochelle,  NY. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Max  N.  Edwards,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Ski  Areas  Association,  99  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10016. 

A.  Janice  Elchhorn,  612A  Sixth  Street  SE., 
Washington  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Self -Determination  for  DC,  2027  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

A.  Prank  Ellis  Associates,  Suite  400,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Kenneth  W.  Emerson.  Jr.,  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  602,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  National  Club  Association,  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Lpwell  J.  Endahl,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

A.  Environmental  Action,  Room  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

A.  Robert  S  Esworthy.  5200  South  Quebec 
Street,  Englewood,  Colo.  80110. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leon  Felix  Jr.,  10600  West  Hlgglns  Road, 
Rosemont,  111.  60018. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Manuel  D.  Flerro,  2001  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  260,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Raza  Association  of  Spanish  Surname 
Americans.  2001  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
260.  Washington,  DC. 


A.  WUllam  C.  Pitch,  1701  North  Kent 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22200. 

B.  Senior  Advocates  International,  Inc., 
1835  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  S.  Forsythe,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Waahington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,    1701   K  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Portas  and  Koven,  1064  3l8t  Street  NW., 
Waahington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Com- 
panies, 22  Thames  Street,  New  York.  N.Y 
10006. 

A.  Donald  A.  Frederick,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives, 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Waahington,  D.C. 

A.  Friends  of  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
grams, 2128  Wyoming  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20008. 

A.  Peter  N.  Qammelgard,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Waahington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edward  A.  Oarmatz,  2210  Lake  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21213. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Oas  & 
•Electric  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  21203. 


A.  WUllam    T.    Glbb    HI,    1701    K    Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Life   Insurance   Association, 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Waahington,  D.C. 

A.  Caesar  A.  GloUto.  1700  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th   Street   NW.,   Washington,    D.C.    20009. 


A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Florida  and  Louisiana  sugar  cane  pro- 
ducers and  processors. 


A.  James  T.  Godfrey,  Post  Office  Box  19343, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Physicists  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  19343,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Warren  Graves.  324  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center,    324    C 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Hubert  D.  Hagen,  Suite  1800,  500  North 
Broadway,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63102. 

B.  Arch    Mineral    Corp.,    Suite    1800,    500 
North  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 


A.  Doann  Haines.  Room  731.  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  room  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 


A.  Lloyd  M.  Hampton,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arimg- 
ton,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1990  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  400,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  WUllam  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701   K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American    Life    Insurance    Association, 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Harris.  Berry  &  Glpson,   1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  East-Weet  Trade  CouncU,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20006. 


A.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Ralph  D.  B.  Lalme,  5200  South  Quebec 
^treet,  Englewood,  Colo.  80110. 
^    B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 


A.  Patricia  Hewitt  and  Associates,  6240  Rio 
Bonlto  Drive,  Carmlchael,  Calif.  95608. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Societies    for 
Clinical  Social  Work. 


A.  Saunders  C.  HUlyer,  Box  399,  Cordova, 
Alaska  99574. 

B.  Cordova  DUtrlct  Fisheries  Union,  Box 
399.  Cordova,  Alaska  99574. 


A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  510  North  Edison 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Sportsman's  Paradise  Homeowners  As- 
sociation, Route  2,  Box  228,  Blythe,  Calif. 
92225. 

A.  Leonard  Lee  Lane,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Coalition  to  Tax  Pollution. 


A.  Glen  D.  Hofer,   1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Homemakers"  United  Efforts.  11040  North 
73d  Street,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  85260. 


A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle 
Wash. 

A.  J.   P.   LeGory   &   Associates,   306   North 
Washington  Street,  Falls  Church.  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Cushion  Industries,  Inc..  P.O    Box 
657,  Waldorf,  Md. 


A.  C.  T.  Hoversten,  209  West  53d  Street, 
Western  Springs,  111.  60558. 

B.  National   Advertising   Co.,   6850   South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Argo,  111.  60501. 

A.  Hughes,  Hubbard  &  Reed,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Common  Fund,  635  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Human  Life  Amendment  Group,  15  E 
Street,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 


A.  Independent  VS.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee, 1612  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  610,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


A.  Timothy  H.  Ingram,  100  Maryland  Av- 
enue NE.,  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  CouncU  for  a  Livable  World. 

A.  Judy  Jackson,    1012    14th   Street   NW., 
Suite  901,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Anita  Johnson,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Suite 
708,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charles  E.  Johnson,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  l  East  57th  Street,  New  York 
N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Linda  Katz,  Room  731, 1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Room  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20036.  '  ■ 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
WashUigton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Charles  L.  King,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  Klschefsky,  5408  Rickenbacker 
Avenue.  Suite  302,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlinirton 
Va.  22201. 

A.  John  Kramer,  Room  731,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Room  731,' 1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20036. 


A.  Gilbert  LeKander,  910  17th  Street.  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  40  East  Broadway 
Butte,  Mont.  69701;  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  1445.  Spokane,  Wash.  99210. 

A.  Cathy  Lerza.  Room  731,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action.  Room  731.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Letorney,  20  Ashburton  Place 
Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  J.  M.  B.  Lewis,  Jr.,  308  Shenandoah 
Building,  Box  2887.  Roanoke.  Va.  24001. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Coal  Lessors,  317 
Southern  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC.  20005- 
Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  1500  First  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Leymelster,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washineton 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Russell  B.  Ught,  956  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle 
Wash. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan  Da- 
foe  &  Krause,  1331  Southwest  Broadway 
Portland,  Oreg.  97201. 

B.  Pacific  Rim  Trade  Association,  222 
Southwest  Harrison  Street,  Suite  OA  2  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97201. 

A.  Lobel,  Novlns  &  Lamont,  1523  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  Hampshire  Association  of  Savings 
Banks,  3  Capitol  Street,  Concord,  N.H.  03301. 

A.  Sam  Love,  Room  731,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Room  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

A.  Lusk-Evans  Ltd.,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  707,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  MacmUlan,  Inc.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Suite  601,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Madsen,  962  Wajme  Avenue 
SUver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  Park  Mobile,  Inc.,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 


A.  Management  Communications,  Inc., 
1505  22d  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Potters  Industries,  Inc.,  Industrial 
Road,  P.O.  Box  14,  Carlstadt,  N.J.  07072. 

A.  Management  Communications,  Inc., 
1505  22d  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recycled  Paperboard  Division  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Management  Communications.  Inc , 
1505  22d  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  J.  Eugene  Marans,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Martin,  Moore,  Thaler  &  Whitfield, 
1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washineton 
D.C.  20006.  ^ 

B.  International  Bank,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mike    Masaoka,    2021    L    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee 
2021  L  Street,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Mike  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby,  2021  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.  20036. 

A  Guy  B.  Maserltz,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Ufe  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association 
Inc.,   1701   K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  Robert  A.  Matthews,  801  North  Fairfax 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B  RaUway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  23314. 

A.  Charles  H.  Mauzy,  501  Pulllam  Street 
SW.,  Suite  450.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30312. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  L.  McCormack,  324  C  Street  SE 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  PoUcv  Center  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Robert  E.  McOarrah,  Jr.,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  DC.  20036 
»,^'  ^«*^*^  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGulre.  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

A.  Robert  McElwaine. 

B.  American  Imported  AutomobUe  Dealers 
Association.  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washine- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Life   Insurance  Association 

l^»^''°^  ^  ^*'"^®*  NW..  Washington,  D.c! 
20006. 

A.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association   of 
America,  Inc.,  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW 
Suite  760,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

A.  R.  otto  Meletzke,  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
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B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1701  K  street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Michigan  Association  of  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans, care  of  Melvln  E.  Wamsley  21829  Oak- 
wood,  East  Detroit,  Mich.  48021. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkln  &  Jenrette,  Inc.,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 


A.  MUler  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.,  810  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  John  S.  Monagan,  Whitman  &  Ransom, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  Bankers  Association.  100 
Constitution  Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06103 


A.  Montgromery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc.,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  Suite  1103,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
RaUroad  Co.,  Union  Station,  516  West  Jack- 
son Boulevard,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault:  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 


A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 337  Southern  Building,  15th  &  H 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  1237  22d  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  National   Realty   Committee,   Inc.,   230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nelson,  2000  Florida  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  CJooperatlves 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.o.  aooos. 


A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen.  Suite  307,  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  L.  Oshlnskl,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  United  Steel  workers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  BuUdlng,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 


A.  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.,  810  South  Flow- 
er Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 


A.  Lawrence  Parachlnl,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington.  D.O. 
20036. 

B.  Communities  in  Action  Together,  1717 
Masstwhvisetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Recording 
America,  Inc.,  1 
N.Y.  10019. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  & 
May.  1200  17th  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street,  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Moody's  Investors  Service,  Inc.,  99 
Church  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10008. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  VerrUl.  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17tt  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  220  Hickory  Street, 
Warren,  Pa.  16365. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Wuhlng- 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  West  India  Shipping  Co.,  Inc.,  Post 
Office  Box  10355,  Port  of  Palm  Beach,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Pla. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  VerrlU,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Tax  Corp.  of  America.  2441  Honolulu 
Avenue.    Montrose.    Calif.   91020. 


A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  &  Garri- 
son, 1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  1689  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


A.  PaiU,  Weiss,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  &  Garri- 
son, 345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  703  Curtis  Street. 
Mlddletown,  Ohio  46043. 


A.  Pepper,  HamUton  &  Scheetz,  1701  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities,  care  of 
John  G.  MUllken,  Suite  1102,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 


A.  J.    Hardin    Peterson,    8r.,    Port    Office 
Drawer  BS.  Lakeland.  Fla.  33803. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association. 
Post  Office  Box  20165,  Orlando.  Fla.  82814. 


A.  Ann  E.  Petty,  1730  M  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria,  HI.  61602. 

A.  Judy  Pope,  620  C  Street  SB.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  200Ca. 

B.  Coalition  to  Tax  PoUutlon. 

A.  WUllam  I.  PoweU,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  HOC  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs.  Blow,  VerrUl.  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Co\incU,  1300 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  80086. 
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Industry     Association     of 
East  57th  Street,  New  York, 


A.  Diane    Rennert,    1826    Jefferson    Place 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Robert  R.  Rlckett,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robinson,  Silverman,  Pearce,  Aronsohn. 
Sand  &  Berman,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee.  Inc.,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Ronald  E.  Robinson.  910  Filth  Avenue, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Louis    T.    Rosenberg,    SiUte    331,    118 
Broadway,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78206. 

B.  The   Sierra  Club,  South  Texas  Group, 
P.O.  Box  6466,  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78209. 


A.  Prod.  Inc.,  Suite  511,  2000  P  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  WUllam   W.   Rayner,    1701   North   Port 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22200. 

B.  MacmlUan,  Inc.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


A.  Robert  J    Routler,   1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American    Life    Insurance    Association, 
Inc.,    1701   K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Wally  Rustad.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

A.  Frank  J.  Scaduto,  1750  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation, 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

A.  James  J.  Schlntz,  Pennsylvania  Inde- 
pendent AutomobUe  Dealers  Association,  229 
State  Street,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.  17101. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  CroUvis  & 
Finley,  1054  3l8t  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Independent  Grocers'  Alliance,  300  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson.  Semmes,  Crolius  & 
Finley,  1064  3l8t  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Institutional  Food,  Distribu- 
tors Associates,  Inc.,  300  Interstate  North, 
Suite  800. 


A.  Sharon.  Plerson,  Semmes.  Crolius  & 
Finley,  Canal  Square,  1054  31st  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Rubber  Manvifacturers  Association,  444 

Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  Crolius  & 
Finley,  1054  31st  street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Topoo  Associates,  Inc.,  7711  Gross  Point 
Road,  Skokle,  ni.,  60076. 

A.  W.  Lee  Shield.  1701  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Arnold  Smith.  968  National  Press  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Direct  Mall  Advertising  Association.  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


^>^ 
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A.  Shelby  E.  Southard,  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

JB^  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S JV.,  1828 
L  wteet  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036*" 


A.  Step' 
Avenue,  WaJ 

B.  Robert 
East   45th 


Johnson,    1250  Connecticut 
gton,  DC.  20036. 

of  Istanbul,  Tiu-key,  305 
ew  York,  N.Y.   10017. 


A.  Edward  T.  Stevenson,  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  307.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  951,  High  Point,  N.C. 
27261. 

A.  R.  Keith  Stroup,  1237  22d  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  1237  22d  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Sullivan,  Beauregard.  Meyers  &  Clark- 
son.  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Surrey,  Karaslk  and  Morse.  1156  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Anna  I.  Duisberg,  231  South  Dwight 
Place,  Englewood,  N.J.  07631. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1200  Far- 
ragut  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  RetaU  Credit  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  4081, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30302. 


A.  Ronald  E.  Sweet,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  200,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.  Room  200, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  James  R.  Tanck,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1120,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association,  1825 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  I 

A.  David  Tarr,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Tax  Reform  Research  Group,  733  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  426,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  Pat  Taylor,  Room  731,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Room  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Joseph  F.  Thomas,  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 


A.  J.  R.  Tlmmlns  &  Co.,  37  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  PhUllp  Tocker,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Christine  Topping.  220  Maryland  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.O.  20002. 

B.  Bipartisan  Committee  for  American 
Voters  Overseas.  220  Maryland  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 


A.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,    170J    K   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Robert  E.  Vinson,  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 


A.  Jack  Ware,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Petroleum   Institute,   1801   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  George  A.  Watson,  Suite  510.  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Ferroalloys  Association,  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  510,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 


A.  Henry  B.  Weaver,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Room  414,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 


A.  Clyde  M.  Webber,  1325  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 


A.  Fred  Wegner,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1190,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Retired  Persons  Services,  Inc.,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1190,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 


A  Richard  J.  Wiechmann,  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson.  2130  LeRoy  Place 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  General  Conference  of  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventists.  6840  Eastern  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20012. 


A.  Frederick  L.  WlUlford,  10010  Green  For- 
est Drive,  Adelphl.  Md. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 


A.  WUmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association,  Post  Office  Box 
479.  Wall  Street  Station,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10005. 


A.  WUmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Yale  Unlversitv.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
06520. 

A.  John  A.  WUson,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Room  501.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund.  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Room  501,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Thomas  Rodman  Wilson.  1212  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 


A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  PennzoU  Co..  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  California  Canners  and  Growers,  3100 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 


A.  Wymsui,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Peterson  P-abllshlng  Co.,  8490  Sunset 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 


A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  220,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts       Consumer       Bankers 
Group. 
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•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form.  ' 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1972: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  One  Copy  With  the  Secrctary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  thU  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "W  and  All  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,'  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  wlU 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter              1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual  as  follows- 

(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If  the 
-employee"  Is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  stafif  members  of  such  firm  may  loin  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report- 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Renorts  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  -'B" —Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  'but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) .  j  j  ^ 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbvlne 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) .  ■>  j     6 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting;  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  iDe;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be 
If  this  is  a  Quarterly  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a    Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.<  J'      " 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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Notbon  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.    The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.    When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 

printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual for 

such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— U  a  "contribution."     "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(II)  Receipts  0/  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Infiuence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis  However 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  6"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary  It 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  Afore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc  )  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contribtttions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  * 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

6.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

8    $  Total  from  Jan    1  throueh  this  Quarter    <Arirt   -fi"  P^^^'  ^^^'"'ate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

B.  « iOTAL  irom  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter    (Add     6  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

'  period  Is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  ...  loan  .  .  ."-Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.$ TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ,„„    .    .„  , 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  thU  Quarter  <  Pertod    from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.  New  York,  N.Y. 

==^^^====^===^=^^^====:;::^===;^=^_— ^— -_--________^  $1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 


Note  on  Item  "E".— (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— Section 
302  ( b )  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  • Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 


in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $.. Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


."—Sec.  302(b). 


cost 
6.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  • Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo;'— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,   DC. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  Action  for  Legal  Rights.  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  602.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   $22,137.92.     E.   (9)   $11,030.44. 


A.  Clarence  G.  Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of   Food    Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  8300. 


A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Shipbuilders.  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E.   (9)    $617.07. 


A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $8,284.60.     E.   (9)    $8,284.60. 


A.  Gibson  T.  Ahlgren,  1967  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20000. 

D.   (6)    $7,455.79.     E.    (9)    $7,455.79. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
P.O.  Box  5800,  Washington,  DC.  20014. 

A.  Randolf  H.  Aires,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  802.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60607. 

D.   (6)  $150.     E.   (9)  $25. 


A.  Alderson,  Catherwood,  Ondov  &  Leon- 
ard, 105  East  Oakland  Avenue,  Austin,  Minn. 
55912. 

B.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Atistln,  Minn. 
55912. 


A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  \ 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.>9)    $2,294.55. 

A.  Donna  Allen.  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washlngtop,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

D.   (6)   $1,040.     E.   (9)   $1,708.79. 


A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen.  444  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America;  Inc.,  288 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $204.64. 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division.  689.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue   NW.,    Washington,    D.C.    20001. 

A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians, 215  Volker  Boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64112. 

D.   (6)    $4,730.16.     E.    (9)    $4,730.16. 


A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago   Avenue,    Chicago,   111.   60611. 
D.  (6)  $3,820.49.     E.  (9)  $3,820.49. 


A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 

North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 
D.  (6)   $1,555.39.     E.  (9)   $1,555.39. 


A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 
D.  (6)  $1,783.     E.  (9)  $1,783. 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 

Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 
D.  (6)  $42,687.     E.  (9)  $42,687. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $59,921.76. 


A.   American   Frozen   Pood   Institute,   919 
18th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $183,300.94.     E.   (9)   $1,946.53. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
D.   (6)     $2,910.41.     E.   (9)     $3,668.15. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Aflfalrs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.   (6)    $5,065.32.     E.   (9)    $4,317.69. 

A.  American  Justice  Association.  Inc.,  De- 
fence Highway,  Gambrills,  Md.  21054. 
D.  (6)   $2.     E.  (9)  $2. 


A.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1818  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E.   (9)  $445. 

A.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.   (9)  $2,838.40. 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 
E.   (9)  $29,069.11. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 
E.  (9)  $2,975. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 
E.  (9)  $1,418.64. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  C/O 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.  (6)    $6,206.14.     E.    (9)    $6,206.14. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10616. 

E.  (9)  $456.13. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  16  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  *(6)    $3,829.02.     E.    (9)    $3,104.78. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $18,530.     E.  (9)  $7,564. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

D.  ('6)  $8,537.93.     E.  (9)  $8,537.93. 


A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1750  Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

E.  (9)  $1,249.98. 


A.   American   Physicists   Association,   P.O. 
Box  19343,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
D. (6)  $214.     E.  (9)  $214. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle.  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $4,869.20. 

A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 
20005. 

D.  (8)  $1,273,959.50.     E.  (9)  $83,064.37. 


A.    American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


A.  American  Surveys.  Embassy  Square. 
Suite  901,  2000  N  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  St.  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  One  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  1109,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $172.81. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, 1730  M  Street  NW..  Washii^ton,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $432,81. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28281. 

D.   (6)    $18,062.89.     E.   (9)    $18,062.89. 

A.  American   Trucking    Association,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $10,290.06.     E.   (9)   $68,631.68. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005. 

E.   (9)    $550. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  502, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $112,920.     E.  (9)  $879.65. 

A.  Ted  E,  Amlck.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $760. 

A.  Donald  E.  Anderson. 

B.  Nat.  Cable  Television  Association.  918 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,606.76.     E.   (9)    $310.00. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bvireau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,281.     E.   (9)    $30.10. 


A.  George  W.  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  403,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clarence  A.  Arata,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $15,000. 

A.  John  C.  Archer,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1616  Wil- 
son Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.   (6)    $550.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $44.50.     E.   (9)    $9. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Palrchlld  Camera  &  Instniment  Corp.. 
464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Group,  919  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
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A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $5,350. 


A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation,  Suite  1007,  Crystal 
Plaza  Building  1,  2001  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way, Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)   $2,285.     E.  (9)  $1,019.27. 


A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plsiza,  New- 
ark, N.J.  07102. 

D.  (6)  $220.     E.  (9)  $82.50. 


A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  Suite 
607,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building,  1920  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $10,107.86.     E.  (9)   $10,107.86. 


A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


A.   Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,   1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $410. 


A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
E.  (9)  $1,000. 


A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $65.     E.  (9)  $40.16. 


A.  Richard  W.  Averill,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria.  111.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E. (9)  $301. 


A.  Nicholas  R.  Bach,  1500  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Paint  &  Coatings  Association, 
Inc.,  1500  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Donald  L.  Badders.  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Room  530,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) ,  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60605. 

D.   (6)   $360.26.     E.   (9)   $299.70. 


A.  Carl  E.  Bagge.  Coal  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $1,955.79. 


A.  James  F.  Bailey,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  623.91. 


A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  1990  M  Street  NW. 
Suit©  400.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee,  1990 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $15. 


A.  George  F.  Bailey,  Jr..  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama   Railroad    Association,   Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


A.  Emll  F.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Thomas  F.  Baker,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
D.  (6)  $129.80.     E.  (9)  $32.88. 

A.  Donald  F.  Bale.  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  North 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

D.  (6)  $575.     E.  (9)  $176. 


A.  Weldon  Barton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2251, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $4,730.98.     E.  (9)   $109.68. 

A.  Lucius  D.  Battle,  950  L'Enfant  Plaza 
South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Commvmlcations  Satellite  Corp..  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Batzell  &  Nunn,  1523  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  As- 
sociation, 1523  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 


A.  Al  J.  Ballard,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.   (6)    $150. 


A.  Ernest   L.   Barcella,   Washington,   D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Tliomas  H.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,925.     E.   (9)    $280. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Bamett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Vincent  Gerrard  Bamett,  Suite  400,  919 
18th    Street    NW.,    Washington.    D.C.    20006. 

B.  Committee  of  Exiropean  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe.  London  EC3A  SET, 
England. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $6,566.10. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 


A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building. 
Portland,  Oreg.  97206. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County 
Courthouse,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 


A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions. 
D.    (6)  $579.57. 

A.  Bebchick,  Sher  &  Kushnlck,  919  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  North  Atlantic  Mediterranean  Freight 
Conference. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)   $10. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit.  Mich,  48214. 

D.  (6)  $4,417.92.     E.  (9)  $398.38. 


A.  John  H.  Beidler,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.    (6)    $6,481.74.     E.   (9)    $586.55. 


A.  Page  Belcher,  Suite  870,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $975. 

A.  Thomas  S.  Belford,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common   Cause.   2030   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $199.98.     E.  (9)  $48.93. 


A.  Thomas  P.  Bennett,  1736  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $3,530.86. 


A.  Meyer  Bernstein,  900  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,386.97.     E.  (9)  $59. 


A.  Max  N.  Berry,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Import- 
ers Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 


A.  Robert  L.  Bevan.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $45. 


A.  Andrew  J.  Biemlller,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,345.     E.  (9)  $326.10. 
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A.  Walter   J.   Blerwagen,   5025   Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20018. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington.  DC.  20038. 

B.  Occidental    Life    Insurance    Co.,    12tb 
Street  at  HUl,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Paul  Revere  Corp.,  Worcester, 
Mass.  01608. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $34.20. 

A.  Lydla  Bitter,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $280.     E.   (9)    $280. 

A.  Neal  R.  BJornson,  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $26.66. 

A.  Brent  Blackwelder,  324  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $212.50. 


A.  Jerald  Bllzln,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Hill  and  ELnowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,100. 


A.  Blumberg  Singer,  Ross,  Oottesman  tt 
Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $6,875.01.     E.  (9)  $117.30. 

A.  Boasberg.  Hewes.  Klores,  Smith  8c  Kass, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  602,  Washing- 
ton, D.C   20036. 

B.  Action  for  Legal  Rights.  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  602,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

D.  (6)  $9,232.50. 

A.  Becky  Bogard.  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $70. 

A.  Frederick  C.  Bond,  HI.  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng.   Peoria.   Dl    61602. 

D.  (6)  $41.68.     E.  (9)  $38.20. 

A.  S.  Lees  Booth,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  601.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  O.  Stewart  Boswell,  Suite  1001,  1150  17th 
Street,   N.W.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1601  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte,  N.C. 
28202. 

D.   (6)   $875.     E.   (9)   $144.29. 


A.  Charles  O.  Botsford,  1730  M  Street  N.W., 
Suite  609.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Albert  D.  Bourland,  1660  L  Street,  NW., 
Suite    814,    Washington.    D.C.    20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)   $1,226.55. 


A.  Rodney  A.  Bower,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (9)    $20. 


A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  325  Pioneer  BuUdlng, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation, 325  Pioneer  Building,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  37402. 


A.  Edward  L.  Bowley,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO. 

D.   (6)    $7,175.28.     E.   (9)    $822.85. 


A.  George  E.  Bradley,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,015. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Joseph  E.   Brady,  Room   122,  Sheraton 
Gibson  Hotel,   Cincinnati,   Ohio  45202. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 


A.  Charles  G.  Bragg.  P.O.  Box  12285.  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  39112. 

D.  (6)  $576.92.     E.  (9)  $144.63. 

A.  Edward  J.  Brenner,  Suite  1007.  Crystal 
Plaza  I,  2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22202. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention &  Innovation,  Suite  1007.  Crystal 
Plaza  I,  2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arling- 
ton, Va  22202. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  the  Madison  BuUd- 
lng, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 


A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $135.     E.   (9)   $16.60. 


A.  John  Broadbent,    161   East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  J.   R.   Tlmmlns  &  Co.,  37   Wall  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

E.   (9)    $106.82. 


A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
316  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
D.   (6)    $375. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,500. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  60S 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  324  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center,    324    C 
Street  SE,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $650. 

A.  Brown.  Vlassls  &  Bain,  222  North  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  Navajo  Tribe.  Window  Rock.  Ariz.  86515. 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

E.   (9)    $12. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC   20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  10920 
WUshlre  Boulevard.  Suite  308,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90024. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp.,  600 
Marine  Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Bruce,  Jr.,  1125  15th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $2,749. 


A.  Bryant  Associates.  Inc..  Suite  907,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  St.  Paul  Title  Insurance  Corp.,  1650 
West  Big  Beaver  Roful,  Troy,  Mich.  48084. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $64.20. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38212. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.   Box   12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 


A.  Robert  D.  Buehler,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  929,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The   B.   P.   Goodrich   Co.,   Akron,   Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (6)   $220. 
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A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  c/o  Chaco 
Chase,  109  20  71  Road.  Forest  Hills,  NY 
11375. 

E.  (9)   $120.25. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $300. 
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B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street,  N.Y. 

A.  Carl  c.  Campbell,  Room  610,  Ring  Build- 
ing, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of  America 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112 

D.   (6)    $429.23. 


A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers   Association,   Inc., 
675  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

E.   (9)   $700. 


A.  George  J.  Burger,  125  Clove  Road,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 

B.  Burger    Tire    Consultant    Service,    125 
Clove  Road,  New  Rochelle,  NY. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  30  Clinton  Place, 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  30  Clinton  Place,  New  RocheUe 
N.Y.  10801. 

D.(6)  $3,541.81.     E.  (9)  $401.95. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  860.  Lexington.  Ky.  40501 
D.  (6)  $13,783.98.     E.  (9)  $1,108.44. 

A.  PhU  Burnett,  Room  610,  Ring  BuUdlng 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  MemphU.  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  George  Bumham  IV,  1625  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  16230. 

D.  (6)  $699.     E.  (9)  $292. 

A.  Charles   S.   Bums,    1620   I   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $344.55. 

A.  David  Burpee.  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.  18901. 

E.  (9)  $57.16. 

A.  Business  Consumer  Protection  bureau 
624  Market  Street,  McKeesport,  Pa.  16132. 

A.  Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace  and  New  National  Priorities,  901  North 
Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201 

D.  (6)  $4,750.04.     E.  (9)  $1,608.37. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars 
Suite  1106,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Suite  llio,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90067. 


A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell.  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USJV 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC    20006* 

E.   (9)   $270.40. 

A.  Charles  O.  Campbell,  1712  G  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-Cio 
815  16th  Street  NW.,   Washington    DC 

D.  (6)    $2,879.50.     E.   (9)    132.35.' 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Room  605,  the  Far- 
ragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Committee  of  European  Shipowners,  30- 
32  St.  Mary  Axe.  London,  E.C.3    Eneland 

E.  (9)    $389.40. 


A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  Suite  370  1  Du- 
pont    Circle    NW,.    Washington,    D.c!    20036 

B  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
DC    20036^  ^Pont  Circle  NW.,  Washington, 

A.  Philip  CarUp.  676  Fourth  Avenue.  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.  11232. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union 
D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $1,897.15.  ' 

xT,^"  ^"^t»e*h  S.  Carpenter,  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  HIU  and  Knowlton,  Inc..  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  10017 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $7.60. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Suite  502.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators 
Inc..  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  Suite  502* 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $267,50.     E.    (9)    $199.00. 

A.  John  R.  Carson.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
Washington.  DC.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase   Circle   NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   20015 

D.    (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Casey.  Lane  &  Mittendorf.  816  Connecti- 
cut  Avenue    NW..    Washington,    D.C.    20006. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co..  2200  Post  Oak 
Tower.  5051  Westhelmer.  Houston.  Tex.  77027- 
Apco  Oil  Corp.,  Uberty  Bank  Building  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla.  73102;  Gulf  Interstate  Co., 
American  Building.  Houston,  Tex   77022 

D.  (6)    $17,898.75, 

A.  Casey.  Lane  &  Mittendorf.  26  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  PC 
Box  507.  Durban.  South  Africa. 

E.  (9)    $5,100.20. 


A.  Frank  R.  Cawley. 

B.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovlch.  Inc.,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc..  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  2300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008 

D.   (6)   $937.50. 

A.  Justice    M.    Chambers,    2300    Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  P.O.  Box 
445,  Mbabane,  SwazUand. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $2,267.74. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)   $1,411. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $3,392.08. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  ni.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  515,  Blake  BuUdlng.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  616,  Blake 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $260. 

A.  Lowell  T.  Chrlstlson,  1730  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association  % 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng.  Peoria.  111.  61602. 

D.   (6)    $19.22.     E.   (9)    $14.20. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.   10022. 

D.   (6)    $70,291.95.     E.   (9)   $134. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Suite 
712,  Washington.  DC.  20036 

D.   (6)   $12,310.50.     E.  (9)   $6,463.63. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 

D.   (6)    $825.     E.    (9)    $106.14. 

A.  Kimball  Clark.  Suite  212.  300  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE,,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)   $11.25. 

A.  Richard  W.  Clark.  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Conunon    Cause.    2030    M   Street   NW 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,874.98.     E.  (9)  $320.43. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe 
Railway  Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60604. 


A.  Charles  S.  CaldweU,  1437  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.(6)  $5,550.     E.  (9)  $839.56. 

A.  David  W.  Calfee  III,  324  C  Street  SE 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental    PoUcy    Center.    324    C 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003 

D.  (6)  $1,216.21. 


A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 


••   1 


A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036.  * 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $164.80. 

A.  Frank  R.  Cawley,  611  Wilson  Plaza 
BuUdlng,  2425  WUson  Boulevard,  Arllnirton 
Va.  22201. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association,  611 
WUson  Plaza  BuUdlng,  2426  Wilson  BovQe- 
vard,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

D,  (6)   $116.86.     E.   (9)   $301.98. 


A.  Clark,  West.  Keller,  Sanders  &  Ginsberg. 
2424  First  National  Bank  BuUdlng  Dallas 
Tex.  75202. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers"  Association. 
Inc.,  110  East  59th  Street,  New  York    NY 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. Post  Office  Box  6,  Plttsbxirg,  Kans.  66762. 

A.  Jacob  Clayman,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $631.62. 
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A.  Cleaxy.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chemplex  Co.,  3100  Oolf  Rocwl,  Rolling 
Meadows.  111.  60008;  Copolymer  Rubber  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  Box  2591,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
70821;  Dart  Industries,  Inc..  8480  Beverly 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calll.  90054. 

D.  (6)  $104.99. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

B.  interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600, 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Lehman  Brothers  Inc.,  One  WUUam 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $46.50. 

A.  Clear>'.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp.,  680  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


B.  National  Basketball  Players  Association, 
15  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 


A.  Clearv,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1075  Central  Park  Avenue, 
Suite  224.  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10583. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $170. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Brands.  Inc.,  245  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $85. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Brown    &   WiUtamson    Tobacco    Corp., 
Louisville.  Ky.  40201. 

E.  (9)  $85. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Uggett  &  Myers  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $85. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Lorillard,  Division  of  Loews  Theatres, 
Inc.,    200   East   42d   Street.   New   York.   N.Y. 

10017. 

E.  (9)  $85. 


A.  Larry  D.  Cllne,  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $33.60. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RUl  &  Edw&rda,  1626 
I  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $35. 


A.  Coalition  for  a  National  Population 
Policy,  Suite  1010,  Bender  Building,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 


A.  Coalition  to  Tax  Pollution,  620  C  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.    (9)    $2,632.62. 

A.  Grover    C.    Cobb,    1771    N   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Association    of   Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $400. 

A.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 
D.   (6)    $54,275.00.     E.   (9)    $677.05. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc.,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $85. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc..  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

E.  (9)  $85. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Clifford.  Wamke.  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Avco  Corp..  750  Third  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  John  M.  Coffey,  Suite  870,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Page  Belcher,  Suite  870,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jeffery  Cohelan. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $900. 


A.  David  Cohen,  2030  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2030    M   Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $5,625.     E.   (9)  $197.56. 

« 

A.  Jerry   Cohen.    470   Totten   Pond   Road, 
Waltham,  Mass.  02164. 

B.  Ruetgerswerke        Aktlengesellschaft, 
Frankfurt,  West  Germany. 


A.  Timothy  A.  Colcord,  1620  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  BankAmerlcard  Inc.,  555  Call- 
f.>rnla  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126. 

D.  (6)  $7,291.66.     E.  (9)  $8,493.86. 


A.  R.   Michael   Cole,   2030   M   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,   2030   M   Street.   NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.  I 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I   Street   NW.,   Washington.   D.C.    20006. 

B.  American  Fc-otwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $475. 


A.  Robert  E.  Cole.  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 320  New  Center  BuUdlng,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48202. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10005. 

D.   (6)    $25,185.67.     E.    (9)    $236.74. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
1  Street   NW.,    Washington,   D.C.    20006. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,   1626 
I   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.    20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Clifford,  Wamke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RIU  &  Edwards,  1625 
I   Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1166  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Edwards.  1625 
I   Street   NW.,    Washington.   D.C.    20006. 

B.  Tool  &  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Commit- 
tee. 1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite  622,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $525. 


A.  Coles  &  Goertner.  1000  Connecticut  Av- 
enue.   NW..    Washington,    DC.    20036. 

B.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee. 1612  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  510.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $213.48. 

A.  WUllam  J.  CoUey,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $1,261. 


A.  James  F.  Collins,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  60  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $125. 


A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  111  Westminister  Street, 
Providence,  R.I.  02903. 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  111  Westminister  Street,  Providence, 
R.I.  02903. 

D.  (6)   $68.75. 


A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 


A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation,  Inc., 
11   West  60  Street,  New  York.  NY.   10023. 
D.  (6)  $12,716.22.  E.  (9)  $13,825.60. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  $87,050.     E.  $7,503.24. 


A.   Common   Cause.   2030  M  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,394.83884.     E.   (9)    $214,737.11. 


A.  The  Common  Fund,  635  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY.  10022. 
E.  (9)   $9,723.76. 


A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries.  208 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $900,     E.  (9)  $147.60. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States.  1285  Avenue  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  NY.  10019. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $200. 


A.  Congress   of  Railway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.    (6)    $6,998.42.     E     (9)    $7,071.89. 
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A.  Congress  Watch,  Room  305,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $329.     E.  (9)  $329. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Conkllng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  135  East  42d  Street  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $63.50. 

A.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  Pour  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 
15222.  ' 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.   (6)    $2,600. 

A.  Jack  T.  Conway,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,812.50, 

A.  Cook  &  Franke,  660  East  Mason  Street. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  63202. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank.  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202, 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr.,  1776  K  8tr«et 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,   Chicago,   111.   60610. 

D.   (6)  $2,300.     E.  (9)  $678. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Suite  101.  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.   (6)   $598.80. 
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A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  Suite  401,  1000  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Wln- 
ston-Salem,  N.C. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth,  NJI. 
03801. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $785.16. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CotmcU  of  Forest  Industries,  1026  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $3.70, 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Unlroyal,  Inc..  Naugatuck,  Conn.;  Con- 
verse Rubber  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass 

E.  (9)    $322.35 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  llOO,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $825. 

A.  Darren  Coover,  1625  I  Street  NW..  No. 
812.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 2600  River  Road.  Des  Plalnes.  lU 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $186. 

A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  No 
308,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $925.     E.  (9)  $87.50. 

A.  Robert  M.  Coultas.  Suite  508,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  &  Sciences,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D  C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $41,650.     E.  (9)  $5,173. 


A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington    D.C 
D.  (6)  $691.88.     E.  (9)  $691.88. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,   1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council,  1410  Hlg- 
glns  Road,  Park  Ridge,  111.,  60068. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  2017  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia 
Pa.  19103. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee,  156  East 
52d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis.  53044. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami  Beach.  Fla 
33140. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  & 
Surety  Agents.  5225  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  30 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888   16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 


A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,  1725  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Roger  C.  Courtney,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c'o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank  BuUd- 
lng, Peoria,  111  61602. 

D.    (6)    $161.28.     E.    (9)    $201.66. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation. 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MGIC  Investment  Corp.,  600  Marine 
Plaza,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  43201. 

D.  (6)  $3,900. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BuUders  Asso- 
ciation,   7901    Westpark   Drive.   McLean,   Va. 

22101. 

« 

A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen,  9024  WlUow  Valley 
Drive,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  1150  17th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $78.     E.  (9)  $78. 

A  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1527 
New  HampshU-e  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Cox,  Langford  c&  Brown,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. US  Highway  50  and  Nail  Ave.,  P.O. 
Box   1906,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.   66222. 

D.  (6)  $870.     E.  (9)  $22. 


A.  Roger  M.  Craver,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Robert  W.  Crawford,  1625  I  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $9,999.99.     E.    (9)    $1,440.28. 

A.  W.  J.  Cravpford,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Exxon  Co  ,  USA..  P.O.  Box  2180,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

A.  Hubert  M.  Crean,  I80r  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  Richard  C.  Crelghton,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC   20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty.  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48203. 

A.  Jack  A.  Crowder.  Suite  1001,  1150  17th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $12.50. 


A.  Culbertson,  Pendleton  &  Pendleton,  One 
Farragut  Square,  South,  Suite  800.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Canned  &  Cooked  Meat  Importers'  As- 
sociation, c/o  Deltec  International  Ltd.,  2801 
Ponce  De  Leon  Boulevard,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
33134. 

D.  (6)  $975.     E.  (9)  $363.47. 

A.  John  T.  Curran.  905  16th  Street,  NW., 
Washngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,250.     E.  (9)  $2,790.28. 
A.  Thomas  A.  Daly,  1101  16th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  National  Soft  DrJnIs  Association. 
D.  (6)  $122.16.     E.  (9)  $2. 


A.  Benjamin  O.  Danls.  2100  M  Street,  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2100  M  Street,  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  John  C.  Datt.  425  13th  Street.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Paris  Ridge,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1,719.     E.  (9)  $37.45. 
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A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,735.85.     E.  (9)  $108.50. 


A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr.,  200O  Florida 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D. (6)  $150. 


A.  Aled  P.  Davles,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street, 
Chicago.  Dl.  60605. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60605. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $194.72. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60690. 

B.  Bankers    Life    and    Casualty    Co..   4444 
Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60630. 

D.  (6)  $187.50.     E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Charles   W.   Davis,   One   First  National 
Plaza,  No  5200,  Chicago,  HI.  60670. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co..  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago.  HI.  60603. 

D.   (6)    $1,912.50.     E.   (9)    $15. 

A.  Charles   W.   Davis,   One   First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago.  Dl.  60670. 

B.  The    Myron    Stratton    Home.    P.O.    Box 
1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.    (9)    $38.15. 

A.  Charles   W.   Davis.   One   First   National 
Plaza.  No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B.  Northwest    Industries,    Inc.,    400    West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

D.   (6)    $660.     E.   (9)    $64.76. 


A.  Charles   W.   Davis,   One   First   National 
Hlaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co..  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60607. 

E.    (9)    $236.70. 

A.  Charles   W.   Davis.   One   First   National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago,  111    60670. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp..   Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago,  HI.  60604. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $199.33. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

B.  United  Insurance  Company  of  America. 
One  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  El.  60601. 

D.    (6)    $187.50.     E.    (9)    $20. 

«< 

A.  Claire  C. -Davla,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  Pred  E.  Davis,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
Tork.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $489. 

A.  R.  Hilton  Davis.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)    $9.     E.   (9)    $4.50. 


A.  Walter  L.  Davla,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A.  Charles  W.  Day,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $325.     E.  (9)  $320. 


A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  EHectronlc  Industries  Association,  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group,  2001  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America.  P.O.  Box  2251,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $247.15. 

A.  DeHart  and  Brolde.  Inc..  1505  22d  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries.  Inc., 
114  West  nth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 

D.  (6)  $195.     E.  (9)  $23.50. 


A.  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Delta  Group,  Ltd.,  2535  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20008. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault,  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Vincent   A.   Demo,   25   Broadway,   New 

York.  NY.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $2,332. 


A.  Ray  Denlson,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,727.     E.   (9)    $436.54. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Suite  811.  RCA 
BuUdlng,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers.  One  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 


A.  C.   H.  DeVaney,  425    13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,281. 


A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc..  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

E.   (9)    $135. 


A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey.  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1109,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pacific   Gas  &   Electric   Co.,   77   Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 


D.   (6)   $1,640.     E.   (9)    $837.65 


A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
360,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $2,009.76.     E.   (9)   $17.95. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California.  Post  Office  Box  338,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95802. 

D.  (6)  $2,342.48.     E.  (9)  $182.48. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marysvllle  Dam  Committee.  Post  Office 
Drawer  B.  Marysvllle,  Calif.  95901. 

D.  (6)  $781.     E.  (9)  $11. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District,  Post 
Office  Box  816.  West  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,081.38.     E.   (9)   $31.38. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andrU  Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 
D.  (6)   $45,291.36.     E.  (9)  $46,291.36. 


A.  Disabled    Officers    Association,    1612    K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $3,200. 

A.  WUllam  H.  Dodds.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  AutomobUe, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America.  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit,    Mich.   48214. 

D.  (6)  $5,539.92.     E.  (9)  $675.15. 


A.  James  F.   Doherty. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,125.     E.   (9)    $3,881. 


A.  Patrice  M.  Doherty,  Suite  1001.  1150 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  BiUldlng,  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  28281. 

D.   (6)    $180.     E.    (9)    $46. 


A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $346.25.     E.  (9)   $377.15. 

A.  Edward  V.  Donahue,  1900  L  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  1900 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,527.  E.   (9)   $1,714. 

A.  Jack  Donahue,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  the 
Psychological  Professions  and  Sciences,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $1,002.     E.   (9)    $206.06. 


A.  Leo  J.  Donahue.  230  Southern  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
230  Southern  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 


A.  James  C  Donald,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,300.     E.   (9)    $3,464.61. 
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A.  Gary    W.    Donnelly,    1316    16th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1316 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.   (9)   $31.20. 


A.  James   A.   Dorsch,    1701   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Health  Insiirance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,   1701    K   Street   NW.,    Washington,   D.C. 


A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  Suite  529,  Munsey  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  ClvU  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Suite  629 
Munsey  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

D.   (6)    $2,708.22.     E.   (9)    $280. 


A.  Dow.  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Connec- 
ticut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Advance  Schools.  Inc.,  5900  Northwest 
Highway,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  P.  Raymond  Downs,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1104,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
46202. 

A.  Harry  J.  Doyle.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peoria,  111.  61602. 

D.   (6)    $512.50.     E.   (9)   $462.80. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street" NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $4,031.25. 


A.  Dean  W.  Drullas,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Peoria,  ni.  61602. 

D.   (6)    $41.68.     E.   (9)    $165.71. 


A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  The    Tob%cco    Institute,    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $120.     E.   (9)    $120. 


A.  Lawrence  M.  Dubin,  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co..  925  S.  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  III.  60607. 

D.    (6)    $17,650.     E.(9)    $20. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow.  1710  Broadway.  New 
York  19.  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union.  1710  Broadway,  New  York  19, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $4,004.     E.    (9)    $2,923.24. 

A.  M  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009.     . 

D.   (6)    $60.  I 

A.  Norman  Duncan,  1156  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  NY.  lOOlb. 

D.   (6)    $180.     E.   (0)   $32.36. 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan,  1260  Cbnnectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  HamUton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 


1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pauline  B.  D\inckel,  1901  North  Port 
Myer  Drive,  Suite  900,  Arlington,  Va.,  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite  900, 
Arlington,  Va.,  22209. 

A.  Louise  C.  Dunlap,  324  C  Street  S£., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  324  C 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $2,280.     E.   (9)    $292.86. 


A.  William  E.  Dunn.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  D.  Dvirand,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  OU  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)   $410. 

A.  J.  Frederick  Durr,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Box  836,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

E.   (9)    $124.50. 

A.  Robert  E.  Early,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D   (6)  $1,250. 


A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 


A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth,  Jr..  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Hallett  D.  Edson.  956  North  Monroe 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington. 
Va,  22201. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 


A.  E.  Neel  Edwards,  Jr.,  921  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $249. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  Ring  BuUdlng,  Room 
610,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.    (6)    $35025.     E.    (9)    $32.52. 


A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus.  Jr..  1600  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.    1776   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C.  20006. 


A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,   1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  WUson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $250      E.  (9)  $131.74. 


A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  6600  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle,  Md.  20784. 
D.  (6)  $124.75. 


A.  R.   Michael    Duncan,    1260  Connecticut         A.  John  M.  Elliott.  6026  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036.  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20016. 

B.  Cleary,    Gottlieb,    Steen    &    HamUton,  B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 


5025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW.,    Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 


A.     Ruth     Bowdey    Elliott,     5500    Qulnc7 
Street.  HyattsvUle,  Md..  20784 
D.   (6)    $2,589.     E.   (9)    $2,648.49. 


A.  John  C.  Ellis,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $95.     E.  (9)  $1,216.25. 

A.  Kenneth  W.  Emerson.  Jr..  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  602,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Club  Association,  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  602,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $152,964.89.       E.   (9)    $1,199.09. 


A.  Richard  W.  Emory,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  BuUdlng,  2  Hopkins  Plaza.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Tlmonium.  Md.  21093. 


A.  Employers  Insurance  of   Wausau,   2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis.  64401. 
E.  (9)   $905. 

A.  Low^ell  J.  Endahl,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $185. 


A.  Gertrude  Engel,  2460  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Bob  Hoffman,  York  BarbeU  Co.,  York. 
Pa.  17405. 

D.  (6)   $1,625.       E.   (9)   $345.07. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,726. 

A.    Environmental    Policy    Center,    324    C 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $23,198.96.       E.  (9)  $14,607.83. 


A.  Russell  O  Ernest,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  1014.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York.  NY,  10020. 


A.  John  D.  Fagan.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6>   $3,000,       E.  (9)  $18.76. 

A.  Robert  R.  Pahs.  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC      20005. 

B.  Carglll.  Inc  ,  1200  CarglH  BuUdlng.  Mm- 
neapolls.  Minn.    55402. 

D.    (6)   $2,500      E.   (9)  $26  75. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Fair.  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  N^V.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $6,505.     E.    (9)    $689.14. 


A.  The  Psu-mers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America.  P.O.  Box  2251.  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.   (6)    $111.85715      E.    (9)    $39,062.06. 
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A.  Federation  of  American  Hoepltals.  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.     20036. 
E.    |9)  $4,500. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  203 
C  Street  NE  .  Washington,  DC.     20002. 
D    (6)  $25,243.50.     E.  (9)  $8,380.62. 

A.  James  I.  Fender.  100  NE.  Adams  Street, 
Peoria,  111.    61602. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  NE.  Adams 
Street.  Peoria,  111.     61602. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $272. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Plerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington.   DC.     20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1500/1055  West  Hastings  Street, 
Vancouver,  1,  B.C.  Canada. 

D.   (6)   $12,255.13.     E.   (9)   $185. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Plerst,  607  Ring  Blnldlng, 
Washington.  DC.     2036. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  Fourth  Floor, 
117  Egllnton  Avenue,  East,  Toronto  12,  Can- 
ada. 

D.    (6)    $999.99.     E.    (9)    $66. 

A.  Francis  S.  Fllbey.  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.    20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,014.78. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Fink,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.    20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.    20006. 

D.  (6)  $15.     E.  (9)  $2.75. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Fink,  Room  610,  Ring  Build- 
ing, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)  $390.     E.  (9)  $97.66. 

A.  James  W.  Flnley.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  303.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  One  Buah 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty.  1221  Massach\]setts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $6,725.63. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $61.46. 

A.  Carl  J.  Fleps.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Greyhound  Corp.,  Greyhound 
Tower.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  35077. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $46. 


A.  James  W.  Porlstel,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washln«^n,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $3,400.     E.  (9)  $892. 


A.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association. 
P.O.  Box  20155,  Orlando,  Fla.  32814. 


A.  John  F.  Fochtman.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North   Dearborn   Street,   Chicago,  Dl.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $756. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul  Minn.  55101. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Forest   Farmers   Association,   4  execu- 
tive Park  East  NE..  Atlanta,  Oa.  30329. 
D.  (6)  $23,432.50. 


A.  David  H.  Foster. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $337.50. 


A.  William  C.  Foster,  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow, 
VerrUl,  Brand  &  May.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Corp.,  Poet  Of- 
fice Box  676,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  William  C.  Foster,  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow, 
VerrUl.  Brand  &  May,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co..  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $168.  ! 


A.  John   S.   Forsythe,   1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American   Life   Insurance   Association, 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A.  John  G.  Fox.  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 


A.  Robert  M.  Frederick,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The    National    Grange.    1616   H   Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 


A.  James  O.  Freeman,  1709  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  US    Savings  &  Loan  League,  ill  East 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $2,187.50.     E.   (9)   $14. 


A.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge,  1900  South  Eads 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $919.89. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation.  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

E.  (9)  $3.50. 


A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

B.  Metlakatia  Indian  Community.  Box  142, 
Metlakatla.  Alaska. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 


A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Com- 
munity. Box  120,  Route  1,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $62.50. 


A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe.  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
E.  (9)  $141. 


A.  Fried.  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 
D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Pried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  Laguna.  N.  Mex. 


A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box 
268-A.  Irving.  New  York.  N.Y.  14081. 

D.  (6)  $1,925. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kampel- 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20037. 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Indian  Nation,  Lewlston, 

N.Y. 


A.  Fried  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kamt)el^ 
man.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 


A.  Philip  P.  Priedlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $925.     E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Susan  Prldy,  30  P  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $34.90. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $63,666.     E.  (9)  $12,746 

A.  Owen  V.  Prlsby,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10015. 

D.    (6)   $573.75.     E.   (9)    $2,803.01. 


A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington,    DC.   20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $170. 

A.  David  C.  Fullarton,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2100  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 


A.  James  E.  GaflBgan,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $215.38.     E.  (9)  $38.82. 


A.  Robert  E.  Gallamore,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common   Cause.   2030   M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,518.75. 


A.  Peter  N.   Oammelgard,    1801   K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Nicole  Gara,  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  WUllam   B.    Gardiner,    1221    Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  8736  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $6,934.37. 


A.  John  W.  Gardner,  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
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B.  Common   Cause,   2030   M  Street   NW..     elation,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wasix-' 
Washington,  D.C.  30036.  Ington.  D.C.  30037. 

E.   (9)   $1,810.16.  D.   (6)    $676. 


A.  Edward  V.  Oarllch,  1615  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  32209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1615  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  32309. 

D.   (6)    $116.     E.   (9)    $76. 


A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22309. 

E.    (9)    $870.         I 


A.  Walter  Gerson,  1016  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng- 
Heatlng-CooUng  Contractors,  1016  30th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,428.     E.   (9)    $426. 

A.  Donald  A.  Otampaoli.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,360. 


A.  William  T.  Glbb  in.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Life    Insurance   Association, 
Inc.,   1701   K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wayne    Oibbens.    1800   K   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74103. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)   (140. 


A.  Arthur  P.  OUdea.  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  45219. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour.  Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  &  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  46219. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Dave  Givens.  916  Nashville  Trust  Build- 
ing, Nashville.  Tenn.  37201. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Olassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $5.     E.    (9)    $2.09. 

A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association.  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005. 

D.    (6)   $250.     E.    (9)$41.21. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Florida  and  Louisiana  sugarcane  pro- 
ducers and  processors. 

D.   (6)    $1,550.     E.   (9)    $324.28. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
614,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne,  NJ. 
07470. 

D.   (6)    $166.     E.   (9)    $120. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow.  ^28  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  66401. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  66401. 

D.   (6)   $6,000. 

A,  Frederick  D.  Goss,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National   Telephone  Cooperative 


A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  486 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48226. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $16,259.70.     E.   (9)   $6,705.71. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,668.33.     E.   (9)   $41.03. 


A.  Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  1900, 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $1,627.     E.   (9)    $1,714. 


A.  Warren  Graves,  324  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 

B.  Environmental    Policy    Center,    324    C 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $209.24. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  James  A.  Gray,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  As- 
sociation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean, 
Va.  22101. 

A.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3501  WUllamsburg 
Lane  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.   (6)    $312.     E.   (9)    $31.29. 


A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Build- 
ing. Boise,  Idaho  83702. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

E.   (9)    $702.73. 

A.  William  G.  Grelf,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Fred  J.  Grelner,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufac- 
turers, Milk  Industry  Foundation,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $8,906.     E.   (9)    $8,906. 


A.  James  J.  Gudlnas,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kenneth  J.  Guido,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $549.99.     E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  Ben  H.  GuUl,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,850.     E.   (9)    $660. 


A.  R.  WUllam  Habel,  1771  N  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $2,880.00.     E.   (9)    $432.72. 


A.  Matthew  Hale,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)  $2,500.     E.    (9)  $400. 


A.  J.  G.  Hall,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.,  48202. 

D.    (6)  $4,500.     E.    (9)  $1,794.43. 


A.  Keith    Halllday,    1725    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $300. 


A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The    Business    Roundtable,    888     l7th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $250.     E.   (9)  $10. 


A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 


A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United   Student   Aid   Funds,   Inc.,   845 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1101   17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
D.  (6)  $119.     E.  (9)  $75.76. 


A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

D.    (6)  $1,087.49.     E.    (9)  $12.89. 


A.  Donald  K.  Hanes,  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coojjera- 
tlves.  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036 


A.  Robert  B.  Harding,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
No.  1041,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern    California    Edison    Co..    P.O. 
Box  800,  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.    (6)  $450.  I 

A.  Eugene    J.    Hardy,    277    Park    Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $722.56. 


A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National   Right   To  Work   Committee, 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $740.    E.  (9)  84.50. 


A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
46202. 

D.  (6)  $325.     E.  (9)  $336. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Harman,  1036  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Room  616,  Blake  BiUlding, 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Roccn  616,  Blake 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $250. 
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A.  WUlUm  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  LUe  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,    1701   K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9400.     E.  (9)  $96.90. 

A.  John  H.  Harper,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $69.75.     E.  (9)  $225.96. 

A.  Barbara  W.  Harris.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,665.29. 


A.  Otto  R.  Harrison,  Suite  1014,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Company,  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.    (9)    $488.69. 


A.  WlUlam  C.  Hart.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Oas  System  Service  Corp.,  20 
Montchanln  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

D.  (6)  $3,248.     E.  (9)  $5,379.08. 

A.  Rita  M.  Hartz,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,655.20.     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty.  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations.   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $892.64. 


A.  Sidney  G.  Hawkes.  800  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  501,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  118  West  First  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

D.    (6)    $650.     E.    (9)    $368. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,   1701  K  Street  NW., 
Wtishlngton,  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $402.38.     E.  (9)  $31.60. 


A.  Carl  F.  Haw\-er.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  601.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Robert  T.  Hayden,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

D.   (6)    $3,168.59.     E.    (9)    $726.48. 


A.  Kit   H.   Haynes,    425    13th   Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,281.     E.   (9)    $124.22. 


A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701   K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $14,306.27.     E.    (9)    $14,306.27. 


A.  Patrick  B  Healy.  30  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $225.70. 


A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  VanderbUt  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.T.  10017. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,   15 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  P.  Hellman,   1221   Massachusetts 
Avenue   NW.,  Washington,   DC.   20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $4,125. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney.  1138  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $875.     E.   (9)    $589.53. 


A.  Ross  E.  Heller,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C   20037. 

D.   (6)    $1,800. 


A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  Co.,  515  South  Flow- 
er Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $150. 


A.  Leslie   P.   Hemry,   1701   K.   Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $126.88.     E.  (9)  $1.50. 


A.  Edmund    P.    Hennelly,    150    East    42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Mobil   OU   Corp.,    150   East   42d   Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $343.80. 


A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  1133  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.     E.  (9)  $1,101.94. 

A.  M.  F.  Hicklln,  720  Bankers  Trust  BuUd- 
ing  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  720  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  60309. 


A.  J.  Thomas  Higginbotham,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association.  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $664,31. 


A.  James  J.  Hill,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  AmalgEimated  Transit  Union  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 


A.  J.  Eldred  Hill,  Jr.,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Unemployment    Benefit    Advisors,    Inc. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $2,000. 


A.  Harry   R.   Hlnton,    1776   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $755. 


A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  2600  Virginia  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $480. 


A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $195. 


A.  Leo  D.  Hochstttter. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr.,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 

A.  Glen  D.  Hofer,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Dale  Curtis  Hogue,  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association,  11001  East  Valley  Mall,  Suite 
204,  El  Monte,  Calif.  91734. 

E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Thomas  P.  HoUey,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10016. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20Q05. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1126  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,178.     E.  (9)  $15,595. 


A.  John  W.  Helton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9^  $48. 


A.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn. 
55912. 


A.  C.  T.  Hoversten,  209  West  53d  Street, 
Western  Springs,  111.  60558. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  HI. 
60501. 


A.  Thomas  Howarth,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite   1201.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, 1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    S510.83.     E.   (9)   $510.83. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,   1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  ni.  60062. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  m.  60062. 


A.  Charles  L.  Huber.   1221   Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $8,783.75.     E.  (9)  $398.10. 

A.  Hughes.  Hubbard.  &  Reed,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Common  Fund.  635  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $9,650.     E    (9)  $73.76. 

A.  William    J.    Hull.    1660    L   Street    NW.. 
No.  205,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B,  Ashland  OH.  Inc.,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland.  Ky. 

A.  William    J.    Hull,    1660    L    Street    NW., 
No.  205.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 

Inc. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrev,  1012  l*th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
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CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20005. 

E.  (9)   $115.01. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,   1140  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc.,  2720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $12,600.     E.  (9)  $148.95. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  1660  L  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NL  Industries,  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)   $562. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,483.  31.     E.  (9)  $1,623.68. 

A.  Elmer  .P.  Hutter,  P.O.  Box  2266,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20013. 
D.  (6)  $5. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Lobbyist,  P.O.  Box  2256, 
Washington,  DC.  20013. 

B.  Harry  E.  Chapman,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1.     (9)    $185. 


A.  Prank    N.    Ikard,    1801    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.    (6)   $7,189.82.     E.   (9)   $7,189.82. 

A.  Timothy  H.  Ingram,  100  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Council  For  a  Livable  World. 

D.  (6)  $3,624.42. 

A.    Institute    for    Rapid    Transit.    1612    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 

E.  (9)  $54.25. 

A.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America, 
11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 
D.   (6)    $36,745.79.     E.   (9)   $640. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

E.  (9)  $8,020.56. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  & 
Allied  Trades.  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $4,464.33. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20001 

E.  (9)  $14,179.33. 

A.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  and  Agrlcultiu^l  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $96,308.30.    E.  (9)  $96,308.30. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

E.  (9)  $1,699.91. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  127  East  69th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022.       , 

E.  (9)  $420.50.         I 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  BuUdlng,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
65101. 

D.  (6)   $13,243.29.     E.  (9)   $7,141.53. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Chas.  E.  Jackson,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1112,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1150  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.     E.  (9)  $162.38. 

A.  Robert  L.  James,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite   920,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bank  of  America  N.T.  and  S.A.,  Bank  of 
America  Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94137. 

D.  (6)     $135.     E.    (9)    $108. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94116. 

A.  PhUlp  F.  Jehle,  300  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories, 
1500  Spring  Garden  Street,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 
19101. 

E.  (9)  $940.25. 

A.  Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Morrlstown, 
N.J.  07960. 

A.  Jess  Johnson,  Jr.,  Suite  300,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co..  One  Shell  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2251,  Den- 
ver, Colo, 

D.  (6)  $5,453.50.     E.  (9)  $278.86. 


A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.SA.,  1616 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz,  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
&  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltimore. 
Md.  212C1. 

B.  American  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Timonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)    $170. 

A.  William  J.  Keating,  725  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Peed  Association. 
726  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,   Calif.  90067 

E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  Charles    N.   Jolly,    1775   K   Street    NW., 
Suite  315,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Miles   Laboratories,   Inc.,    1127   Myrtle 
Street,  Elkhart,  Ind.  46514. 


A.  Allan    R.    Jones,    1616    P    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Trucking    Associations,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $63.27. 


A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1150  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $210.     E.  (9)  $89. 


Jcfcie 


A.  H.  Daniel  Jc*ies  UI,  Suite  1001,  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Charlotte 
N.C. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $45. 


A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $37.50. 

A.  Oliver  H.  Jones,  1125  15th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C,  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Assocatlon  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $719.     E.  (9)  $9,607. 


A.  Carl  D.  Jordan,  408  East  Maple  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich.  49412. 

D. (6)  $356.     E.  (9)  $62. 


A.  W.   M.   Keck,  Jr.,   1801   Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite   1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

E.   (9)    $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Hoxis- 
ton,  Tex. 

E.   (9)   $12.40. 

A.  Patricia    Keefer,    2030    M    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2030   M    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $4,500. 


A.  John  G.  Keller,  Suite  1014,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2180,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation, 1500  Massachxisetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $2,656.30. 


A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc 
D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  John   T.  Kelly,   1155   15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical   Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  George  Kelm,  One  First  National  Plaza, 
No.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

B.  The   Myron   Stratton   Home,   P.O.   Box 
1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80901. 

D.   (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $38.15. 


A.  R.  G.  Kendall,   Jr.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O.  Box 
21,  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101, 

D.  (6)  $52.     E.  (9)  $309.65. 

A  I  L.  Kenen,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B,  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $833.32. 

A,  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafrltz  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio.  46840. 

E.  (9)  $324.40. 
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A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  QiUf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 
D.  (6)  $925.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $40. 


A.  Mrs.  Walter  Q.  Klmmel,  1715  25th  Street. 
Rock  Island,  111.  61201. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $940.74. 


A.  Charles  L.  King,   1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Life   Insurance   Association. 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D    (6)  $105. 


A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,600.     E.  (9)  $943.52. 


A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler,  901  HamUton  Street. 
Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

B.  Pennsylvania   Power   &   Light  Co.,   901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

D.  (6)  $1,014.48.     E.  (9)  $742.42. 


A.  James  D.  Klttelton,  7901  Westpark 
Drive.  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $6,130.14.     E.  (9)  $144.10. 


A.  Bradley  R.  Koch,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $125. 


A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1316  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc., 
1315  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.   (9)   $59.60.  -j 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Paul  A.  Korody.  Jr.,  1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $600. 


A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700, 
1620  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $200. 

A.  Douglas  E.  Kllever,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  P.  Kmetz,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $5,749.98.     E.   (9)    $344.19. 

A.  Paul  R.  Knapp,  1611  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Long 
Grove,  Dl.  60049. 

D.   (6)   $876. 

A.  John  S.  Knox,  Jr..  166  16th  Street  NW.. 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  30318. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street  NW..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

D.    (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $37.33. 

A.  Philip  M.  Knox,  Jr.,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60607. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Martha  Knouss,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036, 


A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,   1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC,  20036. 

B.  United   Steelworkers  of  America. 
D.   (6)  $4,467.75.    E.  (9)  $799.30. 


A.  June  Kysllko  Kraeft,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,   DC.   20009. 

D.  (6)  $144.50. 


A.  James  S.  ICrzymlnskl,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,101.66.     E.   (9)   $29.04. 


A.  WUllam  J.  Kuhfuss.  225  Touhy  Avenue. 
Park  Ridge,  Dl.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)   $1,050. 


A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $7,092.     E.    (9)    $1,180.95. 

A.  Norman  G.  Kurland,  2027  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.    (6)    $2,355.17.     E.    (9)    $2,313.68. 


A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.    (6)    $3,986.     E.    (9)    $4,283. 


A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)    $12,915.28. 


A.  Nick  L.  Laird,  Suite  300,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co..  One  SheU  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.   (6)    $500. 


A.  A  M.  Lampley,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.    (9)    $155. 


A.   Leonard   Lee   Lane,   620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


B.  Coalition  to  Tax  Pollution. 
D.  (6)  $1,375. 


A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke,  1913  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  906  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $498.15. 


A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boetag  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

D.  (6)  $575.     E.  (9)  $175. 


A.  Reed    E.    Larson,    1990    M    Street    NW., 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Right    to    Work    Committee. 
1990  M  Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $52.50.     E.  (9)  $7.50. 


A  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  District  of  Columbia,  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A-  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter.  P.O.  Box  270,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20044. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  1616  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  B.  Laurents,  7205  Reservoir 
Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22150. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $2,700. 

A.  Donald  F.  Lavanty,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Banir 
Building,  Peoria,  lU.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $1,117.24.     E.  (9)  $970.80. 


A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1515  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1616  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $115. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  230  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Niirserymen. 
Inc.,  230  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 


A.  Robert  W.  Lee,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1004,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society.  Inc..  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass.  02178. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,630.     E.  (9)  $3,550.37. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $126. 


A.  Gilbert  LeKander.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte.  Mont.  59701;  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  1445.  Spokane,  Wash.  99210. 

D.  (6)  $450. 
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A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  801  North  Fairfax 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  RaUway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.,  22314. 

D.  (6)  $455. 

A.  S.  R.  Levering,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC.  I 

D.  (6)  $1,149.  ' 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1620  I  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroad  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Harry  LeVlne.  Jr.,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $260. 

A.  CharleaR.  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  7,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  2532fv,^ 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.01. 

A.  J.  M.  B.  Lewis,  Jr.,  308  Shenandoah 
Building,  Box  2887,  Roanoke,  Va.  24001. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  317 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20005; 
Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  1500  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  J.  Stanley  Lewis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washtagton,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,963.31. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lewis. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2261, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $6,461.50.     E.  (9)  $170.48. 

A.  Herbert  Llebenson,  1225  19th  Street, 
Washington,  D,C,  20036. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $1,200. 

A.  Russell  B.  Light,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle. 
Wash. 

D.  (6)  $575.     E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Heirt,  Duncan,  E>afoe 
&  Krause,  1331  Southwest  Broadway,  Port- 
land. Oreg.  97201. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   $47,476.     E.  (9)  $7,088.13. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll.  Hart.  Duncan.  Dafoe 
&  Krause,  1331  Southwest  Broadway.  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97201. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee, 1331  Southwest  Broadway,  Portland, 
Oreg. 


A.  John  E.  Llnster,  2000  Westwood  Drive, 
Wausau,  Wis.  64401. 

B.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau.  Wis.  54401. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $10,096.17.    E.  $489. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $316.50.     E.   (9)    $199.60. 


A.  Lobel,  Novlns  &  Lamont,  1523  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  New  Hampshire  Association  of  Savings 
Banks.  3  Capitol  Street,  Concord,  NJI.  03301. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $22.16. 


A.  Laurence  London,  25  Broadway,  room 
1012,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  American   Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Sheldon  I.  London,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111.  60654. 

D.  (6)  $350. 


A.  PhUlp    J.    Loree,    25   Broadway,    Room 
1012,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity. 25  Broadwav,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  James  P.  Lovett,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh 
Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.   (9)  $200. 

A.  Liunbermens  Mututa  Casualty  Co..  Long 
Grove,  ni.  60049. 

E.  (9)  $1,550. 

A.  Milton  P.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  DO 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lund,  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Lund,  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Jersey  Central  Power  &.  Light  Co.,  Madi- 
son Avenue  at  Punch  Bowl  Road,  Morrtstown. 
N.J.  07960. 

A.  Lund,  Levin  &  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Public 
Service  Building,  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

A.  William  George  Lunsford,  245  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,709. 


A.  James  H.  Lynch,  1325  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,796.30.     E.  (9)  $182.70. 


A.  Shane  MacCarthy.  1730  North  Lynn 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  In^fistrles  of  America.  1730 
North  Lynn  Stofeet,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $950.   'E.  (9)  $1,416.55. 

A.  Joseph  V.  Machugh,  225  A  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  Room 
390  National  Press  Building,  14th  and  P 
Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 


A.  Thomas  J.  Mader,  2030  M  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $16.40. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Andre  Malsonpierre,  666  11th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni 

E.  (9)  $510. 

A.  Management    Communications,    Inc., 
1505  22d  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2003'?. 

B.  Potters  Industries,  Inc.,  Industrial  Road 
P.O.  Box  14,  Carlstadt,  NJ.  07072. 

D.  (6)  $820.     E.  (91   $13. 

A.  Management  Communications,  Inc., 
1505  22d  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recycled  Paperboard  Division  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $170.     E.  (9)  $24.75. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc.,  1160  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $299. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook  Road 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  iiso  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $7,374.99.     E.    (9)    $127.04. 

A.  Mike  Manatos,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite    1104,   Washington.   D.C.   20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202. 

D.   (6)    $144.19.     E.   (9)    $166.54. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20003.  ^ 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers' 
Association,  324  East  Capitol  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

A.  J.  Eugene  Marans,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,   D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co,  Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 


A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt.  640  Investment  Build- 
ing, 1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  Building,  1511 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.   (9)  $805. 
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A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
CrandaU  BuUdlng,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)  $4,564.30.     E.  (9)  $285.69. 


A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
aoclatlon.  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, PC. 

D.   (6)    $153.60.     E.   (9)    $2.25. 


A.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  Suite  212,  300  New  Jer- 
sey Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)  ($159.01.     E.    (9)    $201.60. 

A.  Richard  E.  Martinez,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria.  111.  61602. 

D.   (6)   $636.48.     E.   (9)   $721.80. 


A.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc.,  Tlmcnlum  State  Fair  Orounds. 
Tlmonlum.  Md.  21093. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  2021  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports. Inc.,  551  Fifth  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales.  Ariz.  85621. 

D.   (6)    $500. 


A.  Ouy   B.   Maserttz.    1701   K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American    Life    Insurance    Association, 
Inc.,    1701   K  Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American   Life   Insurance    Association, 
Inc..  1701   K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Walter  J.  Mason.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Dept.. 
APL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  603, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.    (6)    55,499.91.     E.   (9)    $700. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $607.07.     E.    (9)    $530. 

A.  John  J.  L.  Matson,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  320  New  Cen- 
ter Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202, 

D.    (6)    $400. 


A.  Barry  D.  Matsumoto.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  204,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1100  17th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association. 
1100  17th  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $156.     E.  (9)  $75. 


A.  Robert  A.  Matthews,  801  North  Fairfax 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway   Progress   Institute,   800  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.   (6)    $455. 

A.  Charles    E.    Mattlngly.    1608    K    Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indlanpolls  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $4,200.     E.   (9)    $364.07. 


A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,   1111  E  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  Brass  and  Bronze  Ingot  Institute,  300 
West  Washington  Street,  Chicago  111.  60606. 


A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
room  410,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  North 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111.  60657. 

D.  (6)  $5,675.    E.  (9)  $130. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  231  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

B.  L.  M.  Williams  and  Clayton  Burch  fami- 
lies, c/o  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Tn  it  Co.,  231  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, ni.  60693. 

E.  (9)    $650.67. 

A.  William  J.  McAullffe,  Jr.,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,    Suite   303,    Washington.   DC.   20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1328 
L  Street  NW.  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)  $360.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe,  1700  Pennsylavnla 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111.  60062. 

A.  WUllam   C.   McCamant,    1725   K   Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  John  A  McCart.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  Government  Employees  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,019.38. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  DC. 
20036.  \ 

B.  Gulf  and  Western  Inoustries,  Inc., 
One  Gulf  and  Western  Plaza,  N^w  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Magnavox  Co..  1700  Magnavox  Way, 
Port  Wayne,  Ind.  46804. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 


A.  McCliire  &  Trotter.  IIOO  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW..    Suite    600.    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co., 
Inc.,  North  Perry  and  Jefferson  Streets, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  36103. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Alfred  P.  Slaner,  640  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Tidewater  Marine  Service.  Inc.,  3308 
Tulane    Avenue,    New    Orleans,   La.    70110. 


A.  John  L.  McConnell.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    Inc..    11 
Wall  Street,  New   York,  N.Y.   10005. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $175. 


A.  E.  L.  McCuUoch,  819  Railway  Labor 
Building.  400  First  Street  NW,.  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers   Building,   Cleveland,   Ohio   44114. 

D.   (6)    $284.60.     E.   (9)    $81.50. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,   777    14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American    Hotel    &    Motel    Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)    $486.63.     E.   (9)    $154.91. 


A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte.  Mont.  59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
59701. 


A.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  15  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American   Parents  Committee,  Inc.,   15 
E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaublln,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployes. 12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $7,080. 


A.  Myles  F.  McGrall.    1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 


A.  Marshall  C.  McGratb. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700, 
1620  I  Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $686.67.     E.  (0)   $87.88. 

A.  P.  Howard  McGulgan.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,727.     E.   (0)   $544.23. 


A.  Clifford    O.   Mclntlre.   425    13th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.   (6)   $2,750.     E.   (9)    $29.46. 


A.  Clarence    M.    Mcintosh.    Jr..    400    First 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  IfW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $625.21. 


A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKlnney,  933  North  Ken- 
more  Street.  Suite  317,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National  Headquarters.  Marine  Corps 
League.  933  North  Kenmore  Street,  Suite  317, 
Arlington,  Va. 

E.  (9)   $17.  I 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKlnney,  1400  North  Uhle 
Street,  Suite  609.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  2268.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

D.   (6)   $1,875.     E.  (9)   $1,618.60. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  XtSJi.., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $176. 

A  C.  W.  McMillan,  Suite  1015,  National 
Press  Building,  14th  and  P  Streets,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, 1001  Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $160.     E.   (9)   $41. 
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A.  Charles  R.  McNeill.   1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  liao 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $813.66. 


A.  McNutt.  Dudley.  Easterwood  &  Losch, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  12  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107;  Great  Lakes 
Dredge  &  Dock  Co..  228  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago,  ni.;  Dunbar  &  Sullivan,  Dredging 
Co.,  22720  Michigan  Avenue,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

D    (6)   $7,000.     E.  (9)  $868.33. 

A.  George  G.  Mead.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $92.83. 

A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 
10017. 

E.  (9)  $1,991.72. 

A.  cari  J.  Megel,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  APL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20005. 

E.  (9)  $12,320. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  816  leth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,727.     E.  (9)  $273.36. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $15. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22200. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
cUtlon.  Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arllnjt- 
ton.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  1425  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  160  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,287.     E.  (9)  $276.79. 
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A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036.  ' 

A.  George  P.  Meyer,  Jr. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  1626  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $392. 

A.  James  G.  Mlchaux,  1801  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc  222 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Anne  Miller,  Suite  907,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Bryant  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  907,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $75.     E.   (9)    $107.90. 

A.  MUler  &  Chevalier,  1700  Peimsylvanla 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Capital  Holding  Corp.,  Commonwealth 
Building,  LouisvUle,  Ky.  40201 

E-   (9)   $25. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
D.   (6)    $195.     E.   (9)    $68.06. 

A.  Dale  MUler,  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Assoclatloo. 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $262.50.     E.   (9)    $41.11. 

A.  Dale  MUler.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Gulf,  Inc..  New  York.  NT 
D.   (6)   $226.     E.   (9)   $265.66. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  MiUer,  Union  Pacific  BuUd- 
lng, 1416  Dodge  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102. 

B.  Nebraska  RaUroad  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. Union  Pacific  BuUdlng.  1416  Dodm 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68102 

D.   (6)    $6,049.98. 

A.  Joe  D.  MUler.  636  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago.  HI.  60610. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  836 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  lU  60610 

D,   (6)    $876. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller.  620  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue  BuUdlng.  Suite  912,  Portland  Oree 
97204.  '         **■ 

B.  Oregon  RaUroad  Association,  620  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue  BuUdlng.  Suite  912 
Portland.  Oreg.  97204.  ' 

A.  A.  Stanley  MUler.  910  16th  Street  NW 
Room  302.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y    10004 

D.   (6)   $100.  ^^' 

A.  Jack  MUls,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)   $260. 

A.  Clarence  MltcheU,  422  First  Street  SE , 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $4,000. 


A.  O.   MerrUl  Moody.  Suite  212,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $18.39.     E.  (9)  $15.43. 


A.  O.  William  Moody.  Jr..  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Room  501.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department,  APL-CIO 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Room  501.  WaslUngtoni 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.  (9)   $880.70. 


A.  Donald  L.  Morgan,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washintrton 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy,  Abrams.  &  Haddock, 
Suite  900,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  James   M.   Morris.    1660  L  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $2,247.06. 

A.  Jack   Moskowltz,   2030   M  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2030    M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $t.500.     E.   (9)   $159.66. 

A.  Lynn   E.   Mote,    1133    15th   Street   NW . 
Suite  503.  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co..  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Motorists  United  for  Ecology,  Inc  ,  3477 
New  Ridge  Drive,  Palos  Verdee  Peninsula 
Calif.  90274. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $95.34. 

A.  WUllam  G.  MuUen,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  BuUdUig,  Washington,  DC 
20004. 

E.  (9)    $181.83. 


A.  John  J.  Murphy,  418  Shoreham  BIdg , 
806  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1109.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.J.  07066 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  1103,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  &  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  516  West  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  in.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $540.     E.  (9)  $670.70. 

A.  WlUlam  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers.  Jr..  4  Executive  Park 
East  NE..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  4  Executive 
Park  East  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 


o."^'  J^ojllKoniery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1660  L  A.    Kenneth    D.    Naden,    1129    20th    Street 

onM«                      *®    ^^^'   Washington,   D.C.  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

T.   ;,     *               .„  ^-  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 

oo7n  ™?'i^o«»ery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  tlves,    1129   20th   Street   NW.,   Washington. 

8339.  Chicago,  111.  60680.  D.C.                                                              ««iiUBvoQ. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $660.  d".  (6)  $2,987.60.     E.  (9)  $55.13. 
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A.  John  J.  Nangle,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
812,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  ni. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $586. 


A.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E.   (9)    $534.55. 


A.  Augustus  Nasmith,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J.  07102. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J.  07102. 

D.  (6)  $82.50. 


A.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 
D.   (6)    $12,472.87.     E.   (9)    $12,472.87. 

A.  National    Counsel    Associates,   421    New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Cenco    Inc,    2600    S.    Kostner   Avenue, 
Chicago,  m. 

,     D.  (6)  $2,475.     E.  (9)  $179.85. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $875.     E.  (9)  $875. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $36,057.90.     E.  (9)  $6,395.09. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Ooe., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010, 
Washington,  D.C.  20O36. 

D.  (6)  $71,824.37.     E.  (9)  $6,472.86. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,111.10.    E.  (9)  $88.78. 


A.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.   (6)   $2,35429.     E.  (9)   $2,354.29. 


A.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  National  Association  of  Instirance 
Agents,  Inc.,  85  John  Street,  New  York,  N,Y. 
10038. 

E.  (9)    $16,029.26. 


A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.   (6)   $1,036,172.14.     E.   (9)   $43,990.68. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  2511  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46205. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.   (6)   $3,890.41.     E.   (9)   $3,890.41. 


A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $5,141.25.     E.  (9)   $5,141.25. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 
D.   (6)   $224,021.     E.   (9)   $6,656.53. 


A.    National    Broiler    Council,    1155    15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $649,127.57.    E.  (9)  $4,457.16. 


A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $486,835.97.     E.  (9)   $3,198.67. 

A.  National  Committee  AgsJnst  Repressive 
Legislation,  555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

D.   (6)   $1,708.79.     E.   (9)   $1,708.79. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Effective  No- 
Fault,  2535  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

O.   (6)    $4,100.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 


A  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Elba  Systems  Corp.,  5909  East  38th  Ave- 
nue. Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $375.     E.  (9)  $17.71. 

A.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $704.69.     E.   (9)    $30. 


A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 337  Southern  Building.  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $43,000,     E.    (9)    $1,650. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $37,359.94.     E.   (9)    $37,934.60. 


A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation, 3379  Peachtree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30326. 

E.   (9)    $2,039.83.  | 


A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20014. 


A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 155  East  44th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)   $327,271.30.    E.  (9)   $18,834.21. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  920-922  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc..  150  West  20th  Avenue.  San 
Mateo,  Calif.  94403. 

D.   (6)    $12,550.15.     E.  (9)   $12,550.15. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
725  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $162,987.61.    E.  (9)  $11,470. 


A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111.  9)654. 
E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc..  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  632,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $44,065.58.    E.  (9)  $32,900,82. 

A.  National  Institute  of  Locker  and  Freezer 
Provlsloners,  224  East  High  Street,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.  17022. 

D.  (6)   $13,277,87. 


A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $25,708.69.     E.   (9)   $25,708.69. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 
D.  (6)    $4,658.76.     E.   (9)   $4,658.76. 


A.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  1237  22d  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $34,303.43.     E.   (9)   $4,353.80. 


A.  National  Patent  Council.  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,080.     E.  (9)  $750. 


A.  National  Realty  Committee.  Inc..  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
D.   (6)   $2,333.     E.  (9)    $2,333. 


A.    National    Rehabilitation    Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $12,123.81.     E.  (9)  $1,458. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  National  Right  to  Worit  Committee, 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $4,645.50.     E.   (9)    $4,645.50. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

E.  (9)   $4,063.73. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $2,562.62. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)    $12,600.     E.  (9)   $13,812.74. 

A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $5,812.48. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $3,851. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,717.85.    E.  $1,717.85. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84101. 

D.   (6)    $26,913.40.     E.   (9)    $5,996.05. 


A.  The  Natlon-Wlde  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy.  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  711, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $5,371.45.     E.   (9)   $5,308.97. 

A.  Navajo  Tribe,  c/o  Controller,  Window 
Rock,  Ariz.  86515. 


A.  NBA  Players  Association,  15  Columbus 
Circle,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 
D.   (6)   $721.     E.   (9)    $721. 


A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
1041,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern    California   Edison   Co.,   P.O. 
Box  800.  Rosemead.  Calif.  91770. 

D.    (6)    $600. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  512  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $300. 


A.  Frances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,192.  I 


A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $442.13. 


A.  J.  T.  Nelson,  Gibson  Island,  Md.  21061. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  Prudential 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  60601. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $309.98. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nelson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $160. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $269.01. 

A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.    (6)    $400.      (E)    (9)    $100. 


A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

A,  Alvln   E.   Oliver,   726    15th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 


A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 


A.  Robert  B.  Norrls,  1000  16th  Street  NW , 
Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Consumer  Finance  Association, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  601.  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $420. 


A.  Robert  B.  Neville.  1165  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  506,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National   Restaurant  Association,   1165 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 


A.  Louis  H.  Nevlns,  908  Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,656.25.     E.  (9)  $171.06. 


A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  25  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $31,250.     E.  (9)  $17,730. 


A.  Robert  H.  North.  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  MUk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $650. 

A.  Raymond  D.  O'Connell,  400  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  1634  I  Street  NW..  Washington  DC 
20006. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $1,661. 


A.  Roy  E.  Olson.  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10018. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  1341 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,730.26.    E.  (9)  $1,944.99. 

A.  John  L.  Oshlnskl.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

D.  (6)  $4,662.60.     E.  (9)  $681.89. 

A.  Juris  Padegs,  127  East  59th  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  127  East  59th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  1132  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  institute,  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 


A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute.  350  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue.  Crystal  Lake,  111.  60014. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Richard  Ney,  Watergate  South.  700  New 
Hampshire    Avenue   NW..    Washington,   D.C 
20037. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. 215  Volker  Boulevard,  Kansas  City.  Mo 
64112. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $1,190.16. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.     E.  (9)  $911.10, 


A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
KeUy.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  465  L-En- 
fant  Plaza,  West  SW.,  Suite  2900,  Washlnit- 
ton.  DC.  20024. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $147. 


A.  Edward  J.  Panarello.  1775  K  Street 
Waishlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,170.86.     E.   (9)    $1,224.60. 


N^V 
tlon,  ^^. 


A,  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1303.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale  Road,  Room  110,  Minneapolis 
Minn.  55435. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $125.86. 


A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15,  Route  1, 
Henryvllle.  Pa.  18332. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. 

D.   (6)    $2,575.     E.   (9)    $860.08. 


A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan.  817  14th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)    $7,746.16.     E.   (9)    $644.26. 

A.  NL  Industries.  Inc.,  Ill  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

E.  (9)  $562.  I 

A.  Stanley    D.    Noble.    20    North    Wscker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 


A.  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1021,  Washington,  D,o.  20006. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co..  Midland  BuUdlng 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

E.   (9)    $312.46. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day,  11  East  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  m.  60603. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America, 
11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60603 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John   A.   O'Donnell,    1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  716.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations    Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036* 

D.  (6)  $1,500, 


A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DXJ.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20009. 

D.   (6)   $316.23. 

A.  Kenton  H.  Pattle.  3160  Spring  Street. 
Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc  . 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.   (6)    $1,389.24. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow.  Verrill.  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20036.  '     '    ■ 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association,  1129  20th  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $240. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  Verrill,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20030. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 


A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  716,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute. 
D.  (6)   $500.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York,  NY.  10003. 

D.    (6)    $4,269.98.      E,    f9)    $2,063.21. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs,  Blow,  Verrill,  Brand  & 
May.  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
20036. 

B.  Boating  Industrj-  Associations,  401 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60601; 
National  Association  of  Engine  &  Boat  Manu- 
facturers, 537  Steamboat  Road,  Greenwich. 
Conn.  06830. 

D.   (6)    $316.25. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs,  Blow,  Verrill.  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington  DC 
20038.  '         ■ 
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B.  Donaldson,  Lufkln  &  Jenrette,  Inc..  140 
Broadway.  New  York.  NY.  10005. 
D.    (6)    $2,082.50. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow.  VerrlU,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $840. 


A.  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow.  Verrlll,  Brand  & 
Mav.  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Snowmobile  Industry  As- 
sociation. 5100  Edlna  Industrial  Boulevard, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55435. 

D.   (6)    $1,760. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs.  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co.,  100  Bloomlngdale  Road, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10605. 


A.  Patton.  Boggs.  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  & 
Mav,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Reader's  Digest  Association.  Inc.. 
Pleasantville.  N.T.  10570. 

D,    (6)    $4,000. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  & 
Mav.  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ta.x  Corporation  of  America.  2441  Hono- 
lulu Avenue.  Montrose,  Calif.  91020. 

D.    (6)    $160. 


A  Patton,  Boggs,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  & 
May,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  West  India  Shipping  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
10355.  Port  of  P>alm  Beach,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Pla. 

D.  (6)  $2,961.25. 


A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rlfkind,  Wharton  &  Gar- 
rison. 345  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  703  Curtis  Street, 
Mlddletown,  Ohio  45042. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro.  1750  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades.  1750  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,556.28. 


A.    PennzoU    Co.,    900    Southwest    Tower, 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 
E.  (9)  $4,229.25. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  Suite  1204,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza,  Hiouston. 
Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Sr..  P.O.  Drawer  BS, 
Lakeland,  Fla.  33802. 

B.  Florida  Prult  &  Vegetable  Association, 
P.O.  Box  20165,  Orlando,  Pla.  32814. 

E.  (9)  $51.32.  , 


B.  The  American  Bankers  Aseoclatlon,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A  Kenneth  Peterson,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $7,015.     E.  f9)  $340.66. 


A.  Richard  W.  Peterson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


A.  Walter  T.  Phalr.  900   17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $325. 


A.  Roger  J.  Phaneuf,   1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, Dl.  60666. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.   (9)    $132.25. 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 


A.  John  P.  Phllbln,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp.,   150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $101.88. 


A.  Daphne  PhUos,  3150  Spring  Street,  Pair- 
fax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $1,913.62. 

A.  Plerson.  Ball  &  Dowd.  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,333.33.     E.    (9)    $137.16. 


A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,   135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $810. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc.,   1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79401. 

D.   (6)    $59,679.43.     E.   (9)    $1,350. 


A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

D.   (6)    $475.     E.   (9)    $14.78. 


A.  Judy  Pope,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Coalition  to  Tax  Pollution. 
D.   (6)    $750. 


A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Holding  Co., 
730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $296.35. 

A.  Profit  Sharing  CouncU  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  The  Proprietary  Association.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $494.62.     E.  (9)  $494.62. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Quln,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $720. 

A.  William  A.  Quinlan,  Route  8,  Box  238, 
Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 

B.  Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  America,  736 
West  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111.  60613. 

D.  (6)  $364.     E.  (9)  $101.92. 

A.  Thomas  H  Quinn,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $1.666  50.     E.   (9)    $333.04. 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1T78  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $11. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  127  East  69th  Street,  New 
York,  NY.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $404.     E.   (9)    $16.8a 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refriger- 
ated Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Poet  Otace  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.   (6)    $660.     E.   (9)   $70.60. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Prather,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60001. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $93. 


A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,031.98. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $393.12. 

A.  Raymond  Raedy,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $31.33.     E.  (9)   $8.14. 


A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $10,692.     E.  (9)   $10,692. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.    22314. 


A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport.  1140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington, 
D.C.    20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  tl42JS0.     E.  (9)  $197.79. 


A.  G.  J.  Rauschenbach. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  South  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $2,060. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Ray. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.    20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.     E.  (9)  $174.76. 


A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6816  Preatonabtre, 
Dallas,  Tex.    76226. 
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B   Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6816  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex.    76226. 

D.  (6)  $150.00. 

A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc.,  2720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  ni.  60018. 

E.  (9)  $12,648.95. 

A.  Dwlght  C.  Reed,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C     20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association. 
D.  (6)  $25.24.     E.  (9)  $15.38. 


B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Rosalie  Rlechman.  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1213  Race  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)  $1,575. 


A.^Davld  J.  Reedy,  6S430  Huntington  Circle 
East,  Napervllle,  HI.    60540. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  111.  60501. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.00 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Reedy,  602  Ring  Building, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  A.  Rellly,  59  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10038. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  1461  West  16th 
Place,  Yuma,  Ariz.  85364;  Emma  Glambald, 
1461  West  16th  Place,  Yuma,  Ariz.  85364; 
George  Halllngby,  4104  Chestnut  Drive,  East, 
Forest  Hills,  Holiday.  Fla.  33689. 

E.   (9)  $25. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  101  East  High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  101  East 
High  Street,  Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 

E.   (9)  $206.20. 

A.  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness  Inc.,  698 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $2,892.52. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.   (6)   $1,973. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Goverimient,  Suite  629, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.   (6)   $8,984.96.     E.   (9)   $11,492.98. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,875.     E.   (9)  $193.26. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoeds. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)  $350.     E.   (9)  $174.92. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  430,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Maxwell  E.  Rich,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $626. 

A.  Mark  Richardson,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $270.     E.  (9)  $360. 

A.  Robert  R.  Rlckett,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Slert  P.  Rlepma.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1202_  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Manu- 
facturers, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1202, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $186.99. 

A.  Paul  N.  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $185. 


A.  James   A.   Rock,  425    13th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $219.     E.  (9)  $4.56. 


A.  Thomas  O.  Roderick.  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,   Washington.   DC.   20036 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  Four  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Cos..  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $729.20. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers.  Suite  793.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  OU  &  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A.  John  F.  Rolph  III,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $2,148. 

A.  Rouss  &  O'Rourke,  Lawyers  BuUdlng, 
231  East  Vermljo  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  80903. 

B.  Union  Naclonal  de  Productores  de  Azu- 
car.  S.A.  de  C.V.,  Balderas  36,  Mexico,  D.  P. 
Mexico. 

D.   (6)   $3,600.     E.   (9)   $3,666.26. 

A.  Robert  J.  Routler.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association. 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells,  Suite  1009,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Deltona  Corp.,  3250  Southwest  Third 
Avenue,  Miami,  Fla.  33129. 

D.  (6)  $1,592.50. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  622.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 


A.  William  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

3.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.     (6)  $70. 

A.  Robinson,  Silverman,  Pearce,  Aronsohn, 
Sand  &  Berman,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee  Inc.,  230 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017*. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $104. 


A.  Albert    R.     Russell,     P.O.    Box     12285. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National    Cotton   Council   of   America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.    (6)     $3,876.92.     E.    (9)     $421.55. 


A.  Wally  Rustad,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,   D.C.   20009. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  and  Associates.  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC  20036. 

B.  The  American  CoUege  of  Radiology.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  lU.  60606. 

D.    (6»    $500. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1660 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $934.17. 

A.  Ella  Marlce  Ryan,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co  .  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $100      E.  |9)  $58.66. 

A.  WUllam  H.  Ryan.  1300  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $78.43. 


A  Francis  J.  Riley,  500  Title  and  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85003. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  CalMwrnla,  San  Fran- 
cisco: Shell  OU  Co..  Mobile  OU  Corp. 

A.  Sachs,  Greenebaum  fr  Tayler.  1620  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson  Street. 
Mvincle.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $460.     E.  (9)  $5.58. 


A.  Carl  K.  Sadler.  1325  Massachusetts  Av- 
enue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $6,996.50.     E.   (9)   $11,152.10. 


A.  Prank  J.  Scaduto,  1750  New  York  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 
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B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
sociation, 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,800. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Schafer,  Room  610,  Ring 
BuUdlng.  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.   Box    12285.   Memphis,   Tenn.   38112. 

A.  Eric  P.  Schellin,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  409,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B  National  Patent  Council,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Slute  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Timonium  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonlum,  Md.  21093. 


A.  A.  Cleve  Schneeberger.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Portland  Cement  Association,  Old  Or- 
chard Road,  Skokle.  111.  60076. 

A.  Hllllard  Schulberg.  Suite  304.  1900  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Liquor  Stores  Asaoclatlon,  Inc., 
Suite  304,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $225.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  HUllard  Schulberg,  Suite  304,  1900  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington,  D.C.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc.,  Suite  304,  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $555.    E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Donald  H.  Schwab.  200  Maryland  Avenu© 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Ware  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $1,821.88.     E.   (9)    $14.70. 


A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Thornburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  120fl.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

B.  Jefferson  Pilot  Corp..  P.O.  Box  21008, 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27402. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Thornburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1209,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20038. 

B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance  Co., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 


A.  Earl  W.  Sears,  P.O.  Box  12286,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America,  P.O. 
Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $153.    E.  (9)  $11.87. 


A.  Stanton   P.   Sender,    1211    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60607. 

O.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $26. 


A.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

E.  (B)  $168.18. 

A.  J.  Richard  SeweU,  1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of  Food   Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $600. 


A.  Charles  W.  Shaeffer,  127  East  59tb  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  127  East  59th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022.  ^ 

A.  Robert  L.  Shofer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pflzer.  Inc..  235  E.  42d  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.    10017. 

D.   (6)    $575.     E.   (9)    $225. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Senunes,  CroUus  &  Pin- 
ley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Independent  Grocers'  Alliance,  300  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson,  Semmes,  CroUus  &  Fin- 
ley.  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Albright  Title  &  Trust  Co..  100  North 
Main  Street,  Newklrk,  Okla.  74647;  Ameri- 
can Title  Insurance  Co.,  150  SE  Third  Ave- 
nue. Miami,  Fla.  33131:  Chelsea  Title  & 
Guaranty  Co.,  1300  Bacharach  Boulevard, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.  08401,  et  al. 

D.    (6)    $3,014.08.     E.   (19)    $116.77. 


B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngotn,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Shaw.  Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
Barr  BuUdlng,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Co..  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

D.  (6)  $5,995.75.     E.  (9)  $3,180.40. 

A.  Dale  Sherwln,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $65.02. 

A.  W.  Lee  Shield,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Life  Insurance  Association, 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $50. 


A.  Edward    L.    Shields,    666    11th    Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $1,035. 


A.  Harvey  A.  Shipman.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
SiUte  1103,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Penn   Central  Transportation   Co.,   Six 
Penn  Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19104. 


A.  Luclen  J.  Slchel,   1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago,  HI. 
60064. 


A.  Etevld  Silver.  1775  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1175  K 
Street   NW..    Washington,   D.C.    20006. 

D.  (6)  $66. 

A.  Talmadge  E.  Simpklns.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue, NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 

b.  (6)  $825.     E.  (9)  $102.70. 


A.  Lana  H.  Sims.  1003  Security  Federal 
Building,  Columbia.  S.C.  29201. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1003  Security  Federal  Building,  Columbia, 
S.C.  29201. 

D.  (6)  $60.84.     E.  (9)  $72.08. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Carstens    Slack,    1825 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips    Petroleum     Co., 
Okla.  74004. 


K    Street    NW., 
Bartlesville, 


A.  WUliam  L.  Slayton,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 


A.  Stephen  Sllpher,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
ill  East  Wacker  Driver,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.   (6)    $4,062.50.     E.    (9)    $25.50 


A.  Smathers  &  Merrlgan.  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,250.     E.    (9)    $2,516.78. 

A.  Smathers  &  Merrlgan,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $6,250.     E.  (9)    $0.90. 

A.  Donald  E.  SmUey,  Suite  1014.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Company,  U.S.A.,  Post  OfHce 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $222.92. 


A.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Post  OfHce  Box  2463, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Everard  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   DC.   20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearbon,  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)    $340.     E.   (9)    $314.20. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates  Ltd..  485 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)    $14.63. 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.   (6)    $187.     E.    (9)    $166. 

A.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North  Glebe 
Road.  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1546  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
712,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,176.96.     E.  (9)  $1,239.64. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  2511  East  46th  Street,  Suite  H, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  46205. 

D.  (6)  $475.     E.  (9)  $63. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D  C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co  ,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $3,215.     E.  (9)  $1,533.80. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass.  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hurley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  P.O.  Box  860.  Lexington.  Ky. 
40601. 

D.  (6)  $660.     E.  (9)  $668.44.  , 
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A.  Edward   F.   Snyder,   245   Second   Street 
NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington  D  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,941. 


A.  J.  R.  Snyder.  400  First  Street  NW..  Suite 
704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Station, 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)   $2,658.80.     E.  (9)  $4,345.37. 

A.  Charles  B.  Sonnebom.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

£.  (9)   $25. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 

E.  (9)    $160. 


A.  Frank  J.  specht,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $1,399.     E.  (S)  $6.20. 


A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr..  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

A.  James  M.  Sprouse,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Squibb  Corporation.  40  West  57th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $87. 

A.  John  M.  Stackhouse,  The  Madison 
Building.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1021,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $312.46. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  211,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  211,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..   Washington,  D.C.   20036. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

A.  steptoe  St  Johnson,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30030. 


B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  82 
Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  305 
East  45th  Street,.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $20. 


A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood     of     Railroad     Signalmen, 
22*7  West  Lawrence  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Wynne  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $870. 

A.  Edward  T.  Stevenson,  2021  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacture  As- 
sociation, High  Point,  N.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.     E.  (9)  $2,920. 


A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Hoflfmann-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Kingsland 
Street,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 

D.  (6)   $550.     E.   (9)   $50. 


A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.   (6)    $6,039.35.     E.   (9)    $488.25. 


A.  William  M.  Stover.  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $100. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $5,910.     E.   (9)   $661.90. 

A.  John  Stringer,  666  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $1,430. 

A.  Michael  E.  Strother,  1316  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $22.80. 

A.  R.  Keith  Stroup.  1237  22d  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform  of 
Marijuana  Laws,  1237  22d  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $4,153.80. 


A.  Norman  Strunk,  111  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  m.  60601. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
111   East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $641.91. 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  512  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos..  512  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)    $600. 

A.  Sullivan,  Beauregard,  Meyers  &  Clark- 
son.  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $617.07. 


A.  Barry  SiUllvan,  536  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractors.  536  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $93.26. 

A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suit©  1200,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.   (6)    $2,214.     E.   (9)    $642. 

A.  Glenn  A.  Swanson,  818  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn.  66378. 

D.  (6)   $11,386.88.     E.  (9)   $1,647.92. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacttirers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 


A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  Building,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethelehem,  Pa.  18016. 

D.  (6)  $375.     E.  (9)  $293.48. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Legislative  Committee.  Committee  for  a 
National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Charles   C.   Talley.    100  Angus   Cotut, 
CharlottesvUle,  Va.  22901. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)   $50. 

A.  David  Tarr,  2030  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common   Cause,   2030   M  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $197.49. 

A.  Tax  Reform  Research  Group,  733  16Qi 

Street    NW.,    Suite    426,    Washington,    D.C. 
20005. 

D.    (6)    $409.25.     E.   (9)    $409.25. 

A.  Richard  M.  Tempero,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common   Cause,    2030   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $343.74. 


A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr.,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
601.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.  Suite  601,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036.  / 

D.  (6)  $300.  / 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  Inc.,  Suite  600.  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hart  Metals,  Inc.,  Tamaqua,  Pa.  18262. 
D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  Inc..  Suite  600,  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  Inc..  219  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $4,600. 

A.  WUllam  D.  Thompson,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  814.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $3,203.34. 
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A.  Cyrus  C.  Tlchenor  III,  822  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co,  Inc,   1407  Cummlngs 
Drive.  Richmond,  Va.  23220. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.     E.  (9)  $1,447.21. 


A.  Paul  J.  Tlerney.  1101   17th  Street  NW.. 
WEishlngton,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
D.  (6)  $482.     E.  (9)  $96.21. 


A.  J.  R.  Timmlns  &  Co..  37  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.T.  10005. 

A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Tobacco  Associates.  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $1,663. 


A.  Patrick  F.  Tobln,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Room  304,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  ISO  Oolden  Gate 
Avenue.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $4,510. 


A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $71.50. 


A.  David  R.  Toll.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Suite  1010.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $513.94.     E.   (9)    $82.94. 

A.  Trtinsportatlon  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $76.11. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,688.     E.   (9)    $73.97. 

A.  Olenwood  S.  Troop.  Jr.,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)    $5,625.     E.   (9)    $34.70. 


A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  277  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
D.    (6)    $792.     E.   (9)    $536.73. 


A.  John  D.  T3r8on. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700,  1620 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 


A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 
E.    (9)    $19,478.02. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
Boclatlon.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

E.    (9)    $249.30. 


A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  Hi. 
E.   (9)    $39,244.93. 

A.  Universal      Development     Consultants, 
Inc..  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

D.  (6)  $760.     E.  (9)  $166.80. 


A.  Lois    Van    Valkenburgh,    1673    Preston 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  22302. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.   (6)  $24.     E.    (9)  $6.15. 


A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc..  1720  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  No.  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60666. 

E.  (9)  $308.97. 


A.  John  A.  Vance,  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1109.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $768.29.     E.  (9)  $544.56. 

A.  John  W.  Vardaman,  Jr.,  839  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Named  Individual  Members  of  the  San 
Antonio  Conservation  Society  v.  Texas  High- 
way Department. 

D.  (6)   $3,500. 

A.  Venable.  Baetjer  &  Howard.  1800  Mer- 
cantile Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins 
Plaza,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Timonium  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md.  21093. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Life    Insurance    Association. 
Inc..    1701    K   Street  NW..  Washington.   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $125.60.     E.  (9)  $114.90. 


A.  L.  T.  Vice,  Suite  1204,  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC   20006. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.  (California).  Suite 
1204.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)   $125. 

A.  Robert  E  Vinson.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $2.  1 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard.  Jr..  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  515.  Blake  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insvirance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  615,  Blake 
BuUding,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $250. 


A.  Donn  L.  Waage,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank,  Holding 
Cos.,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $157.25.     E.  (9)  $70.50. 


A.  Paul  A.  Wagner.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International   Union.   United   Automo- 
bile,  Aerospace   &   Agricultural   Implement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48214. 

D.   (6)    $4,263.24.     E.   (0)   $994.08. 


A.  E.  P.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  Suite  212.  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  8E..  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $153.12. 


A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod.  260  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 


A.  Jack  A.  Waller,  1760  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Plght- 
era,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $6,869. 


A.  Franklin  Wallick.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.    (6)    $4,843.44.     E.   (9) $1,333.43. 

A.  Charles  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $127.50.     E.   (9)    $15. 

A.  William  A.  Walton.  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets,  Topeka,  Kans.  66612 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee.  800  Mer- 
chant National  Bank  Building.  Sixth  and 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  Kans.  66612. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden.  1126  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $4,988.52.     E.  (9)  $465.54. 

A.  Jack  Ware.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.   (6)    $1,876.     E.   (9)    $134. 

A.  George  B.  Watts,  1165  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Broiler  Council.    1155    16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Ray  Wax,  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected 
Committeemen.  1900  South  Eads  Street,  Box 
836.  Arlin^on.  Va.  22202. 

E.  (9)   $27.76. 


A.  Herman  Webb,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  O'Hare  Office  Building.  Suite  400, 
10400  West  Hlgglns  Road,  Rosemont,  III. 
60018. 

D.   (6)    $525. 


A.  Fred  Wegner,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1190,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Retired  Persons  Services.  Inc.,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1190,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  675  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  NY.  10022. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $10,000.     E.   (9)    $30. 


A.  F.  Paul  Weiss,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Unes,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chi- 
cago, m.  60666. 

D.   (6)    $850.     E.   (9)    $220.35. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Welch.   1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc..  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)    $110. 


A.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road.  Chevy 
Chase.  Md.  20016. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  Suite  1200, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Paul  S.  Weller.  Jr.,  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)   $2,216.66.     E.   (9)   $66.66. 
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A.  Fred  M.  Wertheimer,  2030  M  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common    Cause.    2030    M    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,600.     E.  (9)  $171.16. 

A.  TerreU  M:  Wertz,   1608  K  Street,  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $40. 


A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 
E.   (9)   $500. 


A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  OU  Co.,  240  Radnor  Chester  Road, 
St.  Davids,  Pa.  19087. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $1,760. 


A.  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle,  Day  &  Anderson.  25 
West  Main  Street.  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

A.  John  C.  White.  Room  1008,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc , 
Room  1008.  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


A.  John    S.   White,    420   Cafritz   BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Plndlay,  Ohio  45840. 
E.  (9)  $407.31. 


A.  Robert  L.  White,  7315  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington 
DC.  20014. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  II,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1005,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zale  Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild.  Jr.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Williams.  Connolly  &  Califano.  839  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Named  Individual  Members  of  the  San 
Antonio  Conservation  Society  v.  Texas  High- 
way Department. 

D.  (6)   $3,500. 

A.  Francis  G.  WUllams. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Harding  de  C.  Williams.  1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp..  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  WUUams  &  King.   1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mergenthaler    Linotype    Co.,    Mergen- 
thaler  Drive,  Plalnvlew,  N.Y.  11803. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Williams   &   King.    1620   I    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  National  Nutritional  Foods  Association, 
7624  South  Painter  Avenue.  Whlttier,  Calif. 
90602. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $425. 


A.  Robert  E.  WlUlams,  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Post  Office  Box  66100, 
Chicago,  111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $519.75. 


A.  Wllmer.   Cutler   &   Pickering,   900    17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Basketball  Association,  1700 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,804.     E.  (9)  $13. 

A.  Wllmer.   Cutler  &   Pickering.   900    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  2500  Dunstan, 
Suite  605,  Houston,  Tex.  77005. 


A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
06520. 

E.  (9)  $225.75. 

A.  John  A.  Wilson.  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Room  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Room  501.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,902.90.     E.  (9)  $7,516.59. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port,  La.  71106. 

B.  Pennzoll  Co..  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)   $463.80. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Pennzoll  Co..  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $565.65. 

A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall.  702  Majestic  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver.  Colo. 


A.  Peter  L.  Wolff,  Suite  370,  One  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Suite  370,  One  Dupont  Circle  NW,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 


A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.    (6)    $8,308.80.     E.    (9)    $851.79, 


A.  William  E.  Woods.  440  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
One  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The    Signal    Co.,    Inc..    9665    Wllshlre 
Boulevard.  Beverly  HUls,  Calif.  90213. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,   1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street   NW..   Washington,  D.C.   20006. 

D.    (6)    $2,167.     E.   (9)    $27. 


A.  George  M.  Worden.  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill    &    Knowlton,    Inc.,    150    East    42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)   $375. 


A.  Gerald  L.  Wykoff,  7315  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associ- 
ation, 7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20014. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothan  &  Kuchel,  1211 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  Inc., 
1675  C  Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothan  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  California  Canners  &  Growers.  3100 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 


A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Rothan  &  Kuchel. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee, c  o  Phillips,  Nlzer,  Benjamin.  'Kr\m  »nd 
Ballon,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Bf.Y. 


10022. 


I 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer.  Rothan  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  2320  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 


A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Rothan  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Peterson  Publishing  Co..  8490  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 


A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  John  H.  Yingllng,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY.  10022. 

D.   (6)    $200     E.   (9)    $157.87 


A.  Kenneth  Young.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $6,448.     E.    (9)    $521.96. 

A.  Albert  H.  Zlnkand,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Getty  OH  Co..  1701  Pennsylvania  .Avenue 
NW.,  Washhigton,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $96.15. 
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Repo'i^^pSS"''^*''*'  characters  and  monetary  amounte  refer  to  receipt*  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 


The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1972: 


(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  Is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record   Questions  arP  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  TndnSr) 

Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secrstary  of  the  Senate  and  Fn,E  Two  Copies  With  the  Clekk  of  the  House  or  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  I)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below  : 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  3.'  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 

PUBSTJANT   TO   FEDERAL   REGULATION    OF   LOBBYING    ACT 


p 

QUARTER                    1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4  th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  ON  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows- 

^  LrSioJ"^.  -fl^      ,  ^^  l^   employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"      (If  the 

(11)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report  ■ 

^file^SX^Va7ent'sVrVmpi?y'e\r"''^'' '"''''''' '''P°'''^       ^'  "°*  ""'"""  °'  '''''  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
*'filJ?^?'theiTemployers°  '^'  ^''^  """"*  ^^^  "^^^'"'^^  ^^^°'^^  *'''*  "*  °°'  ""'''"*  °'  *^'*  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


(b) 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NOTE  ON  Item  B  —Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  excent 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  butTll 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified:  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  iTthe  Inierest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  "employers'^ls  to  be  filed  each  quS. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)   The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting.  dU-ectly  or  Indirectly,  to  infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."     "The  term  •legislation'  means  blUs  resoimfons  kSi^nd- 

rubTectTf"c?lon°b;  eRh'lr  Hou^  °'  """'"'"'^  '°  '"^'^  ""^"'^  °'  '^°'^^^-  "°^  "'''''''''  ^^^  °*^«^  '"^"'^^  "^'^^  ^^^^  *>«  the 

Act  lre\!^u°J:aZTeT^P^enlilt7Tep^^^^^^^  '^^*^'^"'^  ^'^^"^^-  -«-'-"°-  -«»  'n<^^viduals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

(C)   After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests.  wuicn  mey  nave  eitner 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 
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[Omitted  In  printing) 
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A.  Actors    Equity    Association,    165    West 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1(X)36. 
D.   (6)    t2.500.     E.   (9)    $2,500. 


A.  Gibson  T.  Ahlgren,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.    (61    $7,602.48.     E.    (9)    $7,602.48. 


Ca.r-H<0. 


A.  Alaska   Interstate    Co-r-^O.    Box    6554, 
5051  Westheimer.  Houston,  Tex.  77006. 
E.  (9)  $11,783.09. 

A.  George  Alderson,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  620  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen.  444  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $19.01. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $8,507.63. 

A.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  East 
40th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
D.   (6)    $34,604.10.     E.  (9)   $34,504.10. 

A.  American  Conservative  Union,  422  First 
Street  SE.,  Wtishmgton.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)    $12,515.39.     E.  (9)   $3,498.52. 

A.  American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees.  1166  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $13,133.50. 


A.    American    Hospital    Association,    840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $4,001.05.     E.  (9)  $4,001.05. 


A.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Con- 
sultants, 1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.    American    Insurance    Association.    85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 
D.  (6)  $27,419.76.     E.  (9)  $27,419.76. 


A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  Cflty,  Mo.  64108. 
D.  (6)  $49,815.43.     E.  (9)  $49,816.43. 


A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  o/o 
Jack  A.  Potter,  820  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Peoria.  lU.  61602. 

D.  (6)  $5,111.94.     E.  (9)  $5,111.94. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Wasblntgon.  D.O. 
20015. 

E.  (9)  $8,785.54. 


A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners. 1760  Old  Meadow  Road.  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

E.  (9)  $1,249.98. 

A.  WlUlam  C.  Anderson,  426  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  22S 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,211.     X.  (9)  $29.42. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  Suite  718,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  CITC  Industries,  Inc..  1  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $125.     E.  (9)  $85.15. 

A.  APCO  Oil  Corp.,  Houston  Natural  Gas 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $11,783.09. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Prankim  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Franklin 
Square,  Springfield,  ni.  62706. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Maremont  Corp.,   168   North   Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $471.26.     E.  (9)  $15. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Laviryers  Asso- 
ciation, c/o  George  Ballman,  3720  Farragut 
Street,  Kensington,  Md. 

E.  (9)  $295. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Powell  Lumber  Co.,  Lake  Charles,  La. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $8,333.     E.  (9)  $736 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  112 
East  Washington  Street,  Bloomlngton,  111. 
61701. 

D.  (6)  $2,430.     E.  (9)  $55. 


A.  Judith  A.  Assmus,  1763  R  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council.  1763  R  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,862.49. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,360. 

A.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Refiners, 
1500  North  Qulncy  Street,  Box  7116,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22207. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $900. 

A.  Emll  F.  BAer,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW„  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Peter  M.  Balltsarls,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.     E.  (9)  $214.95. 


A.  Vincent  Gerrard  Bamett,  Suite  400,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners. 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  EC3A  8ET,  Eng- 
land. 

D.  (6)   $7,500.     E.  (9)   $6,972.53. 


A.  James  C.  Barr.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
W£«hington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $117.60. 


A.  Davis  M.  Batson.  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
No.  611,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20005. 

A.  £>onald  S.  Beattle.  Congress  of  Railway 
Unions,  Room  800,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

D.    (6)  $1,574.20. 

A.  Bebchick,  Sher  &  Kushnick,  919  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  North  Atlantic  Mediterranean  Freight 
Conference. 


A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf,  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  505,  Washtogton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American    Trial    Lawyers    Association, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Arthur  A.  Benson,  II,  1024  Commerce 
Tower.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 

B.  Save  Our  Soil,  Inc.,  Pattonsburg,  Mo. 
64670. 

D.   (6)    $1,472.50.     E.   (9)    $506.71. 


A.  Max  N.  Berry,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  412.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Association.  Clay- 
ton. Mo.  63105. 

E.  (9)   $25.02. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Occidental    Life    Insurance    Co.,    12th 
Street  at  Hill,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

E.  (9)  $20.07. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Paul    Revere    Corp.,    Worcester,    Mass. 
01608 

E.  (9)   $36.73. 


A.  Charles  G.  Botsford,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  609,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 


A.  Rodney  A.  Bower.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Room  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  200. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $240.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1125  :5th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  George  E.  Bradley,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA.  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $25. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Room  122.  Sheraton 
Gibson  Hotel.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 

A.  CyrU  P.  Brickfield,  1226  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)    $139.75. 


A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National   Cable  Television  Association, 
lac,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $136.     E.   (9)    $16.60 
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A.  David  Brewer,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC    20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  W.  F.  Broxterman,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $1,384.66.     E.   (9)    $36,50. 

A.  Marguerite  Bryan,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District, 
MEBA.  17  Battery  Place.  New  York.  N.Y, 
10004. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.   (9) $259.78. 

A.  Richard  L.  Bullock.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 


A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc., 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association.  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  125  Clove  Road,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  128 
Clove  Road,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  30  Clinton  Place,  New 
Rochelle,  NY.  10801. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  30  Clinton  Place,  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.  10801. 

D.  (6)    $4:249.98.     E.   (9)    $367.29. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  69701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte.  Mont. 
59701. 

E.  (9)    $70.44. 

A.  Charles  S.  Caldwell,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,660.     E.  (9)  $388. 


A.  Charles  R  Carlisle.  Suite  903.  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers.  Committee. 
D.   (6)   $1,057.60.     E.   (9)    $1,030.73. 

A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20016. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20015. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 


A,  Richard  M.  Carrlgan,  1201   16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C.  2003«. 


B.  NatloiflB>yEducatlon    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $4,156.     E.   (9)    $71.80. 


A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Apco  Oil  Corp.,  Liberty  Bank  Building, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73102;  Alaska  Inter- 
State  Co..  2200  Post  Oak  Tower,  5051  West- 
heimer,  Houston,  Tex.  77027;  Gulf  Interstate 
Co.,  American  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77022. 

D.   (6)    $23,441.25. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf.  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY.  10004. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  507,  Durban,  South  Africa. 

D.    (6)    $65,000.     E.   (9)    $5,898.59. 

A.  Hal  M.  Christensen,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D,  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Coalition  to  Tax  Pollution,  620  C  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.   (6)   $4,544.     E.   (9)    $4,235.68. 

A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $6,993.74.     E.  (9)   $881.68. 


A.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
16th  Street  NW..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 
D.   (6)   $153,975.     E.  (9)   $516.54. 

A.  Committee  for  Modern  Efficient  Trans- 
portation. Suite  808-810,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions.  Room  800, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20001. 
D.   (6)    $9,694.76.     E.  (9)   $7,399.94. 


A.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tific, Professional,  and  Cultural  Employees, 
1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $1,250. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls.   1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Co\incll,   1410  Hlg- 
glns  Road.  Park  Ridge,  HI.  60068, 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Com  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  2017  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19103. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee.  156  East 
52d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022, 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis.  53044. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Road.  Miami  Beach,  Pla. 
33140. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  tz. 
Surety  Agents.  5225  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20015. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  30 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 


A.   John    A.    Couture.    1625   L  Street   NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,546.89.     E    (9)    $138.90. 


A.  Credit  Union  National  Association. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.    (6)    $5,387.59.     E.   (9)    $516.50, 


Inc., 


A,  Richard    C.    Darling.    1156    15th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005, 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.    ^6)    $320.     E.   (9)    $222.61. 


A.  John    C.    Etett,    425    13th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,490.     E.   (9)    $22.06. 


A.  Donald    S.    I>awson.    723    Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 


A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis. 
723  Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  Rlddell.  Taylor  &  Davis. 
723  Washington  Building.  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

B.  Association  of  Plaintiffs  Trial  Attorneys 
for  Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C,  Inc.,  910 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  Rlddell.  Taylor  &  Davis. 
723  Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  C  I.T.  Financial  Corp  .  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  NY.  10022. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell.  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association.  Inc.. 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 


A.  DeHart  &  Brolde,  Inc  .  1505  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Industries,  Inc., 
114  West  11th  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 

D.   (6)   $120.     E.   (9)    $21. 
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A.  DeHart  &  Brolde,  Inc.,  1505  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Potters  Industries,  Inc.,  Industrial  Road, 
P.O.  Box  14,  Carlstadt,  N.J.  07072. 

D.   (6)    $840.     E.    (9)    $29.85. 


A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $850.     E.  (9)  $151. 


A.  c.  H.  DeVaney,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,211.     E.  (9)  $63.52. 


A.  William  E.  Dunn,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2.91.     E.  (9)  $27.04. 


A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C,  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111.  60018. 

D.   (6)    $6,790.     E.   (9)    $868.77. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  No. 
611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Edward  R.  Fellows,  Jr.,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $925.     E.  (9)  $54.50. 

A.  Francis  C.  Finl,  2020  Brooks  Drive, 
Apartment  618.  Suitland,  Md.  20028. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
6101  28th  Avenue  SE.,  Suite  713,  Washington, 
D.C.  20031. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  III. 

D.  (6)  $1,808.     E.  (9)  $11.68. 

A.  David  H.  Foerster,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C   20036 

D.   (6)    $3,200.     E.   (9)   $25.83. 


B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A,  Vincent  A.  Demo.  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  International  Committee  of  Passenger 
Lines,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.   10004. 

D.  (6)  $6,875.     E.  (9)  $2,858. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  4  Executive 
Park  Bast  NE..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 
D.  (6)  $9,120. 


A.  John  S.  Porsythe,  1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

D.   (6)   $262.50.     E.  (9)  $26.45. 


A.  David  H.  P-jster.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Cable  Television   Association. 
Inc.  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)   $237.60. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Poulis.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 


A.  Ronald  C.  Prankis,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (6)    $1,061.56.     E.   (9)    $41.10. 

A.  Charles  L.  Frazler,  485  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Cor- 
ning, Iowa  50841. 

D.  (6)    $1,950.     E.   (9)    $1,416.97. 

A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe,  Port  Totten, 
N.  Dak. 

E.  (9)  $21.08. 

A.  Pried,  Frank.  Harris.  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)   $235.     E.  (9)   $5.93. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  Box  142, 
Metlakatla,  Alaska. 

A.  Pried,  Frank.  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  20037, 

B.  Mlzrachl  Womens  Organization  of 
America.  242  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
NY.  10003. 


A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock.  Ariz. 
E.   (9)   $160.34. 

A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Ttlbe,  Lapwal.  Idaho 
D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20037. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dai 
D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20037. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  120.  Route  1,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $125. 


A.  Prosh.  Lane  &  Edson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Prosh,  Lane  &  Edson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Associa- 
tion, Suite  707.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A  David  C.  Pullarton.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
No.  700.  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  No.  700,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.    (6)    $150. 

A.  Tom  Garrett,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.   (6)    $1,950. 

A.  Leo  J.  Gehrig,  One  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,296.68.     E.  (9)  $362.18. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1215,  Washington,  D.C.  2036. 


A.  Louis  Gerber,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)    $2,919.86. 


A.  Mary  C.  Gereau.  1201   16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $4,236.45.     E.   (9)    $61.65. 

A.  Donald  A.  Qiampaoll,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $1,350. 

A.  William  T.  Glbb,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.(6)    $62.81.     E.    (9)    $5.40. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Glldea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45219. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery. 
Plotir,  Cereal.  Soft  Drink,  and  DistiUery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  46219. 


A,  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231 
Salamanca,  N.Y.  14779. 

A.  Fried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shrlver  &  Kampel- 
man,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.  Wash- 
ington. DC    20037. 

B.  The  Slsseton  &  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe, 
Slsseton.  S.  Dak. 

D.  (6)  $1,597.92.     E.  (9)  $26.91. 


A.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  620  C  Street  SE  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,300.     E.  (9)  $9,300. 

A.  Prosh,  Lane  &  Edson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Housing  Consult- 
ants, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Lawrence  D.  Gilson,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Common   Cause,   2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $303.31. 

A.  Jay  W.   Glasmann,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  P.O.  Box  57,  Pittsburgh 
Pa.  15230. 

D.    (6)    $500. 

A.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,   1529  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  Jack   Golodner.   1225   19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Actors    Equity    Association.    165    West 
46th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $310. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,   1155   15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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B.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Sfclen- 
tlfic.  Professional  and  Cultural  Employees, 
1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    »1,000. 


A.  Frederick  D.  Goes.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
No.  700.  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2100  M  Street  NW.,  No.  700.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $60. 


A.  Donald  E.  Oraham,  1129  20th  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    9762.97.     E.   (9)    $26.53. 

A.  James  W.  Oreen,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $4,216.     E.   (9)    $185.34. 

A.  Ovilf  Interstate  Engineering  Co..  811 
Dallas,  Americana  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 
77002. 

E.  (9)   $4,713.19. 


A.  Ralph  E.  Heal,  250  West  Jersey  Street. 
Elizabeth.  N.J.  07207. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association.  250 
West  Jersey  Street,  Elizabeth,  N.J.  07207. 

A.  William  H.  Hedlund,  909  American  Bank 
Building.  Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (California) .  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Union  Oil  Co.  (California),  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

A.  Ross  E.  Heller,  2100  M  Street  NW.,  No. 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation. 2100  M  Street  NW.,  No.  700.  Washing- 
ton, D.O.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $420. 


A.  James  M.  Hacking,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

E.   (9)    $10. 


A.  James  A.  Hourlhan.  Hogan  &  Hartson, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Prince  Georges  County  Bar  Association, 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

A.  Valerie  Howard.  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cixnmunlcatlons  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $537.63. 


A  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1129  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,049.99.     E.    (9)    $35.49. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes.  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $263.75.     E.   (9)    $21.10. 


A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)   $271.71. 

A.  Gerald  W.  Hyland,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  MadLson,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $1,152.31.    E.  (9)  $104.45. 

A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  PbUadel- 
phla,  Pa. 


A.  Franklin  Hardlnge,  Jr..  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  R,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91109. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  R,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  91109. 

D.   (6)    $1,800. 


A.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America, 
11   East  Adams,  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 
D.  (6)  $9,565.88.     E.  (9)  $640. 


A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  310  Riley  Street.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
6101  28th  Avenue  SE.,  Suite  713.  Washington. 
DC.  20031. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harman.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036.       * 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  C.  Hart.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Oas  System  Service  Corp.,  30 
Montcbanln  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  10807. 

D.   (6)    $2,033.     E.    (9)    $3,545.63. 

A.  Robert  T.  Hayden,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsbiirgb,  Pa. 
15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,168.69.    E.  (9)  $1,668J». 


A.  Raymond  M.  Jacobson.  1819  H.  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners. 1750  Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $1,249.98. 


A.  Philip  F.  Jehle,  300  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories,  1600 
Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

E.  (9)  $545.70. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connect- 
icut Avenue. 

A.  Patricia   Keefer,   2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC..  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,431.80. 


A.  George  J.  Kelley,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Store  Drive,  Chicago.  Dl.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $600. 


A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  425   13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  325 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)   $2,169.     E.  (9)   $40.47. 


A.  Kennedy  &  Lelghton,  888   17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.. 
1426  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr..  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


B.     Brotherhood  of    Railway,    Airline    & 

Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Roae- 
mont.  ni.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $5,294.40.  E.  (9)  $203. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $227.54.     E.  (9)  $10.84. 

A.  Peter  M.  Klrby.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  2000e. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association.    • 
D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $392.60. 

A.  Klrkland,  Ellis  &  Rowe,   1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  James  D.  Kllnk,  1200  17th  Street  IfW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  F.  Kmetz,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $5,560.     E.   (9)    $515.90. 


A.  John  S.  Knox,  Jr.,  166  16th  Street  NW., 
Atlanta,  Oa.  30318. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Bottlers'  Association,  166 
18th  Street  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Joseph   L.   Koach,   1900  L  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George  W.  Koch,   1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006, 

D.   (6)   $6.60. 


A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   DC.   20036. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
16222 

D.   (6)    $4,467.75.     E.   (9)    $1,703.60. 


A.  James  S.  Krzyminski,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,281.24.     E.   (9)   $74.61. 

A.  Laurence  F.  Lane,  1226  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1226  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20038. 

E.  (9)   $96.76. 

A.  Leonard  Lee  Lane,  030  C  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Coalition  to  Tax  Pollution. 
D.   (6)   $976. 

A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  P.O.  Box  370,  Wash- 
ington, DO.  20044. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  1018  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  League  for  Economic  Assistance  and  De- 
velopment Inc..  390  Plandome  Road.  Manhas 
set,  N.T.  11030. 

D.   (0)    $010.     E.    (9)    $449.38. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  3100  M  Street  NW..  No. 
700.  Washington,  DC.  30037. 
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B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  No.  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)    $20. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  801  North  Fairfax 
Street,  AlexandrU,  Va.  22314. 

B.  RaUway  Progress  Institute,  801  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314 

D.   (6)   $625. 
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A.  GUbcrt  B.  Lessenco,  Wilner  &  Scheiner, 
2021  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Chapter,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Social  Workers,  1424  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,   130  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.O.  20003. 

D.    (6)    $19,887.52.     E.   (9)    $17,029.96. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y., 
D.   (6)   $2,931.44.     E.   (9)   $2,931.44. 

A.  Zel  E.  Llpsen,  Suite  809,  1140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $600, 

A.  J.  Patrick  Logue,  1030  16th  Street  NW., 
No.  408,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Nurses  Association,  Inc.,  2420 
Pershing  Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.   (6)    $3,942.03. 


A.  Raymond  W.  LucU,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  Inc.,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washin&rton.  DO. 
20036. 


A.  Clarence  T.  Luntqulst,  4833  TUden 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  Room 
390,  National  Press  Building,  Washington. 
DC.  20004. 

D.   (6)   $600.     B.  (9)   $300. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  1326  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

D.   (6)   $4,768.60.     E.   (0)   $337.04. 


A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr.,  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing. Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California    Railroad    Association,    11th 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 


A.  MacmUlan,  Inc..  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Suite  601,  Arlington,  Va.  32309. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite 
700.  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  District, 
MEBA.  17  Battery  Place.  New  York.  N.T. 
10004. 

D.   (0)   $1,638.     E.   (B)   $163.43. 


A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington 
DC.  20003 

A.  Joseph  V.  Marhugh,  225  A  Street  NE., 
Washington.  DC.  20002. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  Room 
390,  National  Press  BuUdlng,  I4th  and  H 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004 

D.   (6)   $600 

A  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
CrandaU  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101.  ' 

D.  (6)  $4.41690.     E.  (9)  $433.23. 


A.  Guy  B.  Maseritz,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

D.  (6)  $124.69.     E.  (9)  $30.75. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  231  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

B.  Williams  and  Clayton  Burch  families, 
c/o  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  231  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 
111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $433. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McParland.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $5,250.     E.  (9)  $246.20. 

A.  Myles  F.  McGrall.  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  501.  Washmgton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

A.  Clifford  G.  Mclntlre,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  226 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D    (6)  $2,760.     E.  (9)  $36.64. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  600. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Ralph   J.  McNalr,   1701   K  Street   NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

D.  (6)  $108.75.     E.  (9)  $14.96. 

A.  MEBA.  District  No.  1,  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict, 17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004 

E.  (9)  $5,019.93. 


A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

D.   (6)    $43.55.     E.   (9)    $9.87. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Interfratemlty  Conference, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  40368,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  40340. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Questor  Corp.,  1801  Splelbusch  Avenue. 
Toledo,  Ohio  43601. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Lester  F.  Miller,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $259.     E.   (9)    $8. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mlnarchenko.  1165  15th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  1166  I6th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

D.   (6)   $6,000.     E.  (9)   $387.90. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  200U3. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 


A.  John  G.  Mohay,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  2ooq&. 

D.  (6)  $379.16."^ 

A.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Osage  Tribal  CouncU,  Pawhuska.  Okla. 
74056. 

E.  (9)  $2,710.05. 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis,  &  Bocklus,  1140  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Walgreen  Drug  Stores,  4300  Peterson 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  60646. 

D.  (6)   $1,235. 

A.  John  Morgan,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

E.  (9)    $583.59. 

A.  Motorists  United  for  Ecology,  Inc.,  3477 
New  Ridge  Drive,  Palos  Verdes,  Calif  90274 

D.  (6)  $324.     E.    (9)  $1,022.58. 

A.  William  G.  Mullen,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C.  20004 

E.  (9)   $192.11. 

A.  George  E.  Myers.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison   Wis 

D.   (6)  $806.22.     E.   (9)  $68J6! 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr..  4  Executive  Park 
East,  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

B.  Foiest  Farmers  Association.  4  Executive 
Park  East,  NE..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)  $2,887.50.     E.   (9)  $89.27. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washlnirton  DC 
20030. 

D(6)    $691.86.     E.   (9)   $1,817.66. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.    (6)  $20,122.87.     E.   (9)   $20,223.31. 

A.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $1,500. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  * 
of   the    United    States.    1626   L   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)    $61,679.39.     E.   (9)    $36,206.62. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.   155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 

E.  (9)   $20,301.98. 

A.  National  Citlaens  Committee  for  Rev- 
enue Sharing.  707  National  Preas  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  30004 

B.  (9)  $1,133.93. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Reaearch  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  c/o  Warren  F.  Beer, 
66  Bast  34th  Street.  New  Yat\..  N.Y.  10010. 

D.   (0)   $8,700.     B.   (9)   $4,303.7«. 
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A.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives, 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)   «103,348.72.     E.  (9)   $101,883.88. 


A.    National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th    Street    NW .    Washington.    DC.    20036. 
D.  (6)   $28,583.50.     E.  (9)   $4,006.61. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  &nd 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20O36. 

D.  (6)   $65,978.19.     E.   (9)   $6,273.60. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  632,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)   $9,373.40.     E.   (9)   $11,503.24. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)   $224.17.      (9)  $1,963.16. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $283,916.94.      (9)    $1,469.60. 

A.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform  of 
Marijuana  Laws,  1237  22d  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.   (6)   $1,488.     E.  (9)  $651. 

A.  National  Patent  Council,  1226  19tli 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.    (6)    $1,870.50.     E.   (9)    $760. 


A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.   (6)    $100, 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase   Circle   NW.,   Washington,  D.C.   20015, 

D.    (6)    $650. 


A.  Power  Tool  Institute,  604  Davis  Street, 
Evanston,  111.  60204. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $400. 


A.  John  B.  ODay,  11  East  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 11  East  Adams.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 


A.  Pugsley,  Hayes.  Watklss,  Campell  & 
Cowley.  400  El  Paso  Gas  Building,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84111. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  2200  Post  Oak 
Tower,  6051  Westhelmer,  Houston,  Tex.  77027; 
APCO  Oil  Corp.,  Houston  Natural  Gas  Build- 
ing, 17th  Floor,  Houston,  Tex.  77002;  Gulf 
Interstate  Co.,  Americana  Building,  Houston, 
Tex.  77022. 

D.   (6)    $525. 


A.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  Du- 
Pont  Circle  Building,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.    20038. 

D.  (6)   $1,156.50.     E.  (9)   $3,383.61. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,720.     E.  (9)  $3,900. 


A.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Room  909,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,026.72.     E.  (9)  $6,643.87. 

A.  National  Student  Lobby,  413  East  Capi- 
tol Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 
D.  (6)   $7,433.88.     E.  (9)   $9,640.60. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,882.14.     E.  (9)  $16,700.22. 

A.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $8,737.09.     E.  (9)  $9,797.88. 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. 2100  M  Street  NW.,  No.  700,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $650. 


A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Cranciall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)  $20,328.     E.  (9)  $5,316.41. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Credit  Union  Natfonal  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenu*,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $226.35. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $19,761. 


A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)    $259.     E.   (9)    $10. 

A.  Charles  E.  Olson,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.   (6)    $3,521.75.     E.    (9)    $212.69. 

A.  Layton  Olson,  612  Lexington  Place  NE., 
Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  National  Student  Lobby,  413  East  Capl> 
tol   Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.   20003. 

D.    (6)    $2,200.94. 


A.  Questor  Corp  ,  1801  Spielbusch  Avenue, 
Toledo,  Ohio  43694. 
E.   (9)    $600. 


A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1341 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.   (6)    $1,843.76.     E.    (9)    $2,960.92. 


A.  Raymond  S.  Page.  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Terrace, 
Gladwyne,  Pa.  19035. 

B.  Campbell    Soup    Company,    Campbell 
Place,  Camden,  N.J.  08101. 


A.  Norman  Paige,  1132  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  DlstUled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Carol   Ames  Parker.  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.    (6)    $2,100. 


A.  Jack  Pearce,  Suite  808-810,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Committee  on  Modern  Efficient  Trans- 
portation. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  123  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  1529  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $545.22.  i 


A.  Political  Action  Committee  for  Engi- 
neers and  Scientists,  Suite  809,  1140  Connect- 
icut  Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

D.   (6)   $1,600.     E.   (9)   $600. 


A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  425  ISth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

*D.   (6)    $463.     E.    (9)    $26.34. 


A.  James  B.  Potter,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  Inc.,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900   17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Atkins,    Kroll    &    Co..   Ltd.,   417    Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $8,500.     E.  (9)  $1.50. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Department  of  Tourism,  Hamilton. 
Bermuda. 

D.   (6)    $1,666.     E.   (9)    $32. 


A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Island  Equipment  Co.,  3300  NE  Yeon 
Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.   (6)    $11,000.     E.    (9)    $1.60. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
The  Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1050. 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  801    North 
Fairfax  Street,   Alexandria.  Va.  22314 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.(9)    $1,000. 

A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $259.     E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  William  W.  Rayner,  1701  North  Port 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Macmlllan,  Inc..  1701  North  Ptort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6816  Prestooshire, 
Dallas,  Tex.  76225. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion. 6816  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex.  75226. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  One  East  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

D.   (6)   $25,814.35.     E.   (9)   $10,103.07. 


A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc..  2720 
Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  HI.  60018. 
E.  (9)  $11,312.70. 

A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  698 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $2,500. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  United 
States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $965.48.     E.  (9)  $412.40. 


A.  William  L.  Reynolds,  1200  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  V/ashington.  DC.  20036. 
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B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $430.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Mark  Richardson,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $270.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10013. 


A.  Rosalie  Rlechman.  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1213  Race  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)  $1,575. 

A.  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.    (6)    $703.12.     E.    (9)    $53.25. 

A.  Kenneth  Roberson,  2  Dubonnet  Road, 
Valley  Stream,  N.Y.  11581. 

B.  Meat  Impwrters  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
708  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.   10017. 

D.  (6)  $12.     E.  (9)  $56.50. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $208.     E.  (9)  $1.80. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $229.31. 

A.  Ann  Roosevelt,  620  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)   $2,250. 


A.  Ross,  Marsh  &  Poster,  730  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $4,875. 


A.  Stuart  Philip  Ross,  Hogan  &  Hartson, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  Inc.,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Stuart  Philip  Ross,  Hogan  &  Hartson, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Prince  Georges  County  Bar  Association, 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 


A.  Carl  K.  Sadler,  1325  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.   (6)   $5,741.40.     E.  (9)   $8,087.32. 

A.  Eric  P.  Schellln,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite   409,    Washington,    D.C.    20036. 

B.  National  Patent  Council,  1226  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A.  The  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Associa- 
tion, Suite  707,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrill,  491  National  Press 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

E.  (9)  $169.54. 


A.  Leo  Seybold,  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.  (6)  $1,479.     E.  (9)  $181.45. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  BuUdlng,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

D.  (6)  $5,995.75.     E.  (9)  $3,396.45. 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.  (6)  $865.     E.  (9)  $680.*^). 

A.  Dale  Sherwln,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,084.     E.  (9)  $66.21. 

A.  Edward  L.  Shields,  666  11th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)  $930. 

A.   A.   Z.   Shows.   Suite   904,   2600   Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $3,586.30. 

A.  GUbert  Slmonettl,  Jr.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPA's,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  1003  Security  Federal 
BuUding,  Columbia,  S.C.  29201. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
1003  Security  Federal  BuUdlng,  Columbia. 
S.C.  29201. 

D.  (6)  $26.61.     E.  (9)  $53.20. 

A.  Julian  N.  Singman,  724  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, APL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  Suite  1530, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $5,001.     E.  (9)  $814.76. 

A.  Hall  Sisson,  1925  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)   $2,966.51. 


A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7.60.     E.  ^9)  $2. 


A.  Shelby  E.  Southard.  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $725. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion. 6815  Prestonshire.  Dallas,  Tex.  76225. 
D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $150. 


A.  J.  GUbert  StalUngs,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A.  Joseph  J.  Standa.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $251.93.     E.  (9)  $75. 


A.  Edward  W.  Stlmpson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1215,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1216,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stitt.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  John  Stringer.  666  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $1,325. 

A.  R.  Keith  Stroup,  2105  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  1237  22d  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)   $337. 

fi.  Noble  J.  Swearingen.  128  C  Street  NE., 
Suite  61,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  &  Respiratory 
Disease  Association.  1740  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.   (6)   $950. 

A.  Monroe  Sweetland.  1705  Murchlson 
Drive.  Burllngame.  Calif.  94010. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  ".201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20035. 

D.  (6)  $308.62.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Ivan  Swift.  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  .America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.   (9)   $1,458.98. 

A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  P.O.  Box  2635, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
P.O.  Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

D.  (6)   $115.38.     E.  (9)   $219.38. 

A.  Richard  M.  Tempero,  2100  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $343.74. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas  Associates,  Inc.  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hart  Metals,  Inc.,  Tamaqua,  Pa.  18252. 
D.  (6)   $2,250. 


A,  J,  Woodro-A-  Thomas  Associates.  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
DC,  20005. 

B,  REA  E.\press,  Inc.,  219  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Tipperary  Land  and  Exploration  Corp.. 
500  West  Illinois,  Midland.  Tex.  79701. 

E.  (9)   $3,142.16. 

A.  Patrick  P.  Tobin.  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Room  304,   Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $4,510. 

A.  J.  P.  Tralnor.  400  First  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C  20001 
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B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  tt 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $1,244.14. 

A.  W.  M.  Trevarrow,  601  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $137.76. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
West  Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  lU. 

D.  (6)  $2,579.     E.  (9)  $84.28. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94108. 
D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $127.77. 


A    United   Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
E.  (9)  $27,785.43. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $549.50.     E.  (9)  $549.50. 


A.  R.    Dick    Vander    Woude,    10600    West 
Hlgglns   Road,    Rosemont,    111.    60018. 

B.  National    Education   Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $353.75.     E.  (9)  $75. 


A.  Wald,    Harkrader.    &    Ross,    1320    19th 
Street   NW..   Washington,   D.C.   20036. 

B.  INA  Corp..   1600  Arch  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19101. 

A.  DeMelt  E.  Walker.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washlntgon.  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $682.84.     E.  (9)  $49.75. 


A.  Charles  S  Walsh. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $127.50.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  James  A.  Warren.  5500  Friendship  Boule- 
vard, Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015. 

B.  REA  Express,  Inc.,  219  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1763  R  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20009. 

E    (9)  $6,047.65.  I 

A.  Fred  W.  Wegner,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington.   D.C.   20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Welch,  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Alrwavs,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $120.42. . 


A.  Paul  S.  Weller.  1129  20th  Street  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

D.    (6)    $2,100.     E.   (9)    $144.65. 

A.  Lee  C.  White,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Natural  Oas  Co.,  and  subsid- 
iaries. 1  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48226. 


A.  Robert  E.   Wick.    1800  K  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $107.54.  I 


A.  Leonard  M.  Wlckllffe.  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  11th 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

D.   (6)   $2,750.     E.  (9)   $6.414J8. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler,  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $980.     E.  (9)  $27.36. 

A.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1213  Race  Street,  Philadelphia 
Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)  $9,133.66.     E.  (9)  $8,654.97. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUdera 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.   (6)  $6,109.39.     E.   (9)  $667.35. 

A.  V.  T.  Worthlngton.  1500  North  Qulncy 
Street.  Box  7116.  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

B.  Association  of  Petroleum  Re-Refiners. 
1500  North  Qulncy  Street,  Arlington,  Va 
22207. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Jack  Yelvertonr^303  New  Hampshire 
\venue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association. 
D.   (6)  $1,416.     E.   (9)  $162.76. 

A.  Nicholas  H.  Zumas.  1226  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association, 
110  East  69th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

D.  (6)  $160. 


SENATE— .H^ed/iesrfaf^,  May  16, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
all  that  is.  help  us  to  love  Thee  with  our 
whole  heart  and  mind  and  soul,  to  love 
our  Nation,  to  cherish  Its  heritage  and 
to  further  its  ideals.  Fit  us  for  service  by 
expelling  from  our  lives  all  that  corrupts 
or  obstructs  the  doing  of  Thy  will.  Im- 
plant Thy  law  deep  in  our  hearts  and 
give  us  grace  to  live  by  it.  Make  sensitive 
our  conscience  to  monitor  our  actions 
according  to  Thy  law.  For  the  sake  of 
the  world,  for  the  sake  of  America,  for 
the  sake  of  Thy  kingdom,  give  us  grace 
and  wisdom  to  do  the  right  thing. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  went  about 
doing  good.  Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  FederaJ  Power  Com- 
mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  mi  the  Executive  Calendar, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  nomi- 
nations, will  be  stated. 


ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Arthur  S.  Flemming.  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Commissioner  on  Aging. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. May  15.  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Labor,  as 
follows : 

Richard  P.  Schubert,  of  Pennaylvanla,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Bernard  E.  DeLury.  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Norbert  T.  Tiemann,  of  Nebraska, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  MA- 
TERIALS POLICY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Frederick  B.  Dent,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COLLECTION  OP  FEES  FOR  USE  OF 
FEDERAL  AREAS  FOR  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
140.  S.  1381. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1381  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  relating  to  the  collection  of  fees  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  Federal  areas  for 
outdoor  recreation  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  5,  after  "U.S.C.", 
strike  out  "460L  (b)"  and  insert  "4601- 
5";  and,  on  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"facilities",  insert  "or  combination  of 
those  facilities";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  4(b)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended  <78  Stat.  897;  16  VS.C.  4601-6).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Special  Recreation  Use  Fees. — Each 
Federal  agency  developing,  administering,  or 
providing  specialized  sites,  facilities,  equip- 
ment, or  services  related  to  outdoor  recreation 
shall  provide  for  the  collection  of  special  rec- 
reation use  fees  for  the  use  of  sites,  facilities, 
equipment,  or  services  furnished  at  Federal 
expense:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
there  be  a  charge  for  the  day  use  or  recrea- 
tional use  of  those  facilities  or  combination 
of  those  facilities  or  areas  which  virtually 
all  visitors  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
utilize,  such  as.  but  not  limited  to,  lightly  de- 
veloped or  back-country  campgrounds,  picnic 
areas,  boat  ramps  where  no  mechanical  or 
hydraulic  equipment  Is  provided,  drinking 
water,  wayside  exhibits,  roads,  trails,  over- 
look sites,  visitors'  centers,  acenlc  drives,  and 
toilet  faculties." 

LIMXTATION   ON   XTSEK   FEES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  S.  1381,  the  bill 
to  limit  user  fees  charged  at  Federal 
lakes  administered  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. I  am  pleased  to  urge  Its  passage 
by  the  Senate  today. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  an  effort 
to  meet  a  basic  unfairness,  a  distortion 
of  congressional  intent  and  a  clear  case 
of  administrative  impracticallty.  I  would 
point  out  these  matters  briefly,  for  I  have 
earlier  detailed  the  circumstances  lead- 
ing to  Introduction  of  this  bill. 


THREE   FACTORS 

First,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  quite 
unadvisedly  in  my  opinion,  issued  a  very 
highhanded  and  inaccurate  announce- 
ment of  its  user  fee  policies.  This  an- 
nouncement led  to  widespread  sdarm 
among  thousands  of  campers,  boaters, 
and  picnickers  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere 
that  they  were  to  have  their  recreation 
activities  taxed  beyond  their  ability  to 
afford  them — perhaps  as  much  as  $30 
for  a  family  of  four  per  weekend.  As  it 
turned  out  the  actual  fees  were  finally 
established  at  a  much  lower  and  more 
reasonable  level.  But.  nonetheless,  a 
great  deal  of  ill-will  and  irritation  was 
generated  by  the  handling  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

Second,  as  the  fees  were  finally  set 
they  included  assessments  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  so-called  day-use  recreation  fa- 
cilities. These  fees  were  not  so  excessive 
as  originally  feared,  but  a  serious  ques- 
tion arose  about  Congress  intent  that 
such  fees  were  to  be  charged  at  all.  These 
day-use  areas  are  the  types  of  facilities 
which  almost  every  visitor  to  a  lake 
could  be  expected  to  use,  and  it  was  felt 
that  Congress  never  intended  to  impose 
a  tax  on  everyone  who  comes  for  a  hike, 
a  picnic,  an  afternoon  in  the  sim  or  a 
day's  fishing. 

Third,  although  these  fees  were  not  set 
on  a  per-person  basis  as  the  original  an- 
nouncement indicated,  even  collecting  a 
charge  from  each  carload  of  visitors  to 
an  area  will  be  such  a  costly,  time-con- 
suming operation  that  these  collections 
will  never  break  even.  Manpower  and 
administrative  costs  wiU  almost  inevi- 
tably consume  more  than  the  revenues 
brought  in  by  the  fees,  so  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  make  much  sense  to  collect  them. 
In  addition  to  irritation  and  inconven- 
ience— both  to  visitors  and  Corps  of  En- 
gineers personnel — will  further  add  to 
the  overall  negative  aspects  of  these  fees. 

Tills  bill  does  not  seek  to  eliminate  all 
fees,  only  those  which  are  impractical 
and  inconsistent  with  congressional  in- 
tent. For  example,  overnight  camping 
fees,  generally  set  at  $1  or  $2,  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  bill.  There  has  been  no  great 
objection  to  such  fees,  either:  for  the 
public,  quite  fairly  I  believe,  does  not  ob- 
ject to  paying  a  reasonable  charge  for  a 
worthwhile  privilege  or  service. 

UaCE  SENATE  APPROVAL 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  firmly  support  this 
bill  and  urge  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  vote  it  their  approval.  Its  passage 
will  be  a  major  step  toward  eliminating 
an  unnecessary,  imwise  and  useless  Irri- 
tation and  inconvenience  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  each  year  enjoy  the 
attractions  of  our  Federal  lakes  and  rec- 
reation areas. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  follow  favorable  Senate 
action  with  its  own  approval,  so  this 
measure  can  become  law  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
sun  most  gratified  that  the  Senate  has 
acted  favorably  on  S.  1381.  legislation 
which  reinforces  stated  congressional  In- 


tent that  day  use  recreational  facilities 
and  other  ordinarj-  visitor  facilities  op- 
erated by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should 
not  be  subject  to  fees. 

This  legislation  will  both  eliminate  a 
source  of  aggravation  and  inconvenience 
to  the  user-public  and  will  additionally 
remove  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  what 
can  only  be  an  urmecessary  and  costly 
administrative  burden. 

I  know  that  the  news  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  be  welcomed  bv  the  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky  who  have  had  to  bear 
the  burden  of  double  payments— pay- 
ments in  support  of  the  original  con- 
struction of  the  facilities  through  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  payments  for  continued 
use  of  the  facilities  wliich  they  had  every 
right  to  believe  would  be  furnished  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This  will  affect  such 
Corps  of  Engineers  properties  as  Rough 
River.  Green,  Barren,  Buckhom.  and  No- 
lin  reservoirs  in  my  State  of  Kentucky. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  supported  this 
legislaUon  which  I  know  wiU  be  of  bene- 
fit to  many  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Mansfield 
made  at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  109,  providing 
for  a  6-year  term  for  President,  and  re- 
marks by  Senators  Scott  and  Aiken  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  BiUs  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Scott  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  110,  to  establish  a  non- 
partisan commission  on  Federal  election 
reform,  are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss>  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Senator  Moss  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S 
1825  and  S.  1826.  providing  expanded 
nursing  home  and  home  health  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Aot.  are  printed 
in  the  Record  under  "Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6768)  to  provide 
for  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  United  Nations  environment  pro- 
gram. In  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bUl    (H.R.   6768)    to  provide   for 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
United   Nations   environment  program. 
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was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


LIMITATION  ON  ARTIFICIAL 
ACCOUNTING  LOSSES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  consumer  will  be  the  one  who 
suffers  most  if  proposals  by  the  admin- 
istration regarding  "Limitation  on  Arti- 
ficial Accoimting  Losses"  become  law.  At 
a  time  when  the  consumer  is  already 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  energy  crisis, 
the  administration  has  proposed  a  crip- 
pling blow  against  those  who  would  help 
in  reducing  the  crisis. 

The  President's  recent  energy  message, 
although  not  going  far  enough,  was  an 
encouraging  sign  to  those  who  know  that 
the  energy  crisis  is  upon  us.  The  Treas- 
ury Department's  proposals  are  incon- 
sistent with  policies  designed  to  solve  our 
present  energy  problems. 

I  firmly  believe  that  these  proposals 
should  be  rejected  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First.  They  greatly  reduce  the  Incen- 
tive to  drill  for  oil  and  gas  at  the  very 
time  In  our  Nation's  history  that  those 
incentives  are  needed  the  most.  The  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  estimates  the 
energy  needs  from  the  current  $9  billion 
to  approximately  S33  billion  annually  in 
order  to  guarantee  our  national  security 
in  times  of  emergency  and  to  fulfill  our 
day-to-day  needs  in  normal  times.  The 
Treasury  proposals  will  decrease  rather 
than  increase  capital  outlay. 

Second.  The  proposals  imquestionably 
result  in  fewer  oil  and  gas  wells  being 
drilled,  and  there  has  been  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  the  last  15  years  in  drilling  for 
oil  and  gas  in  this  country.  Oil  and  gas 
exploration  at  best  is  a  highly  risky  busi- 
ness. Without  tax  incentives,  the  risks 
are  usually  not  worth  taking  as  com- 
pared to  other  forms  of  investment  on 
the  outside. 

Third.  They  will  reduce  competition  in 
the  energy  industry.  The  proposals  are 
aimed  solely  at  Individual  Investors.  In 
the  energy  industry,  the  small  inde- 
pendent producer  will  suffer,  because  he 
is  the  one  who  has  to  rely  on  Individual 
investors  to  finance  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion. The  major  companies  will  also  suf- 
fer, as  will  the  consumer,  because  less 
drilling  will  be  done  and  less  production 
found  by  the  independent.  The  damage 
to  the  Independent  will  reduce  competi- 
tion and  help  the  big  get  bigger,  which 
is  against  the  national  Interest. 

Fourth.  The  proposals  add  unneeded 
complexity  to  our  tax  laws.  The  con- 
cepts Involved  in  the  LAL  proposals  may 
add  significantly  to  accountants'  and 
lawyers'  costs  but  will  do  nothing  to  ad- 
vance our  national  energy  policy. 

Fifth.  The  proposals  are  discrimina- 
tory in  that  they  make  an  item  deducti- 
ble to  one  type  of  taxpayer  and  deny 
deductibility  for  the  same  item  to  other 
taxpayers. 


Sixth.  The  proposed  effective  date  of 
April  30,  1973,  has  already  discouraged 
and,  in  some  cases,  eliminated  proposed 
drilling  activities.  The  uncertainty  which 
has  been  created  by  the  proposals  will 
discourage  many  who  would  not  even  be 
affected  by  the  proposals  if  adopted  in 
their  present  form.  The  cost  to  our  Na- 
tion of  this  uncertainty  far  outweighs 
any  revenue  gain. 

Seventh.  The  proposals  will  aggravate 
our  balance-of-payments  problems  now 
and  in  the  future.  Any  slight  gain  In  rev- 
enue will  seem  small  by  comparison  to 
the  outflow  of  dollars  which  will  result 
from  a  continuing  inadequate  energy 
supply;  it  will  seem  mlnlscule  in  com- 
parison to  the  increased  cost  of  oil  and 
gas  to  the  American  consumer;  it  will  be 
negligible  in  contrast  with  the  shortages 
and  Inconveniences  caused  by  these  in- 
consistent, contradictory  proposals. 

Eighth.  The  administration  proposals 
will  inhibit  development  by  unreasonably 
restricting  the  definition  for  tax  pur- 
poses of  an  exploratory  well.  Under  the 
administration  definition,  an  explora- 
tory well  must  be  located  at  least  2  miles 
in  all  directions  from  any  well  which 
is  producing  or  has  produced  In  the 
past.  Oklahoma  has  a  surface  £wea  of 
60,000  square  miles  and  we  have  had 
212,000  producers.  Obviously,  there  are 
relatively  few  sites  in  Oklahoma  where 
a  test  can  be  located  so  as  to  meet  the 
administration  guidelines  for  the  Ex- 
ploratory Drilling  Investment  Credit. 
The  LAL  proposal,  by  requiring  related 
income  before  allowing  deductions,  will 
greatly  discourage  new  enterprises.  Most 
startup  business  have  losses  in  the  first 
year  or  so.  Denying  deductions  on  the 
theory  that  there  Is  not  enough  Income 
in  that  business  to  offset  expenses  is  im- 
wlse  and  fallacioi^s.  When  expenses  ex- 
ceed income  in  ar^^ausiness.  It  is  obvious 
that  Income  taxes  are  less,  but  tmfalr 
to  say  that  the  Government's  money  is 
being  used.  In  the  long  run,  tax  revenues 
are  increased  through  policies  that  stim- 
ulate investment. 

Some  may  question  the  use  of  tax 
policy  to  encourage  or  discourage  In- 
vestment. But  the  fact  Is  that  any  major 
alteration  in  our  tax  structure  inevitably 
leads  to  that  result.  In  the  final  suialysis, 
the  LAL  proposal  discourages  Invest- 
ments in  cattle  operations  at  a  time 
when  housewives  are  crying  over  meat 
prices;  discourage  investments  in  real 
estate  at  a  time  when  we  claim  to  want 
better  housing  for  all  our  citizens;  and 
discourage  investments  in  oil  and  gas  at 
a  time  when  the  "energy  crisis"  is  not 
merely  a  phrase  but  a  reality. 

The  LAL  proposal,  although  possessing 
certain  initial  emotional  appeal,  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  national  interest  and  Is 
inconsistent  with  fundamental  and  im- 
portant national  policies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  the  speech  he  is  making. 

We  should  review  our  tax  laws  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  good  and 
the  needs  of  our  economy.  I  am  afraid 
that  some  politicians  in  the  country  have 


been  earned  away  by  cliches,  hy  state- 
ments that  have  had  appeal  without 
substance. 

Prior  to  the  nominating  conventions 
and  the  Presidential  race  last  year,  I 
heard  speeches  that  advocated  changes 
in  our  tax  laws  that  not  only  were  un- 
sound but  were  misinforming  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Some  of  those  speakers  said. 
"Well,  there  are  rich  men  paying  no 
taxes.  Your  taxes  ought  to  be  reduced. 
Therefore,  I  will  do  something." 

In  the  first  place,  the  alleged  facts 
were  inaccurate:  but,  in  the  second  place, 
we  have  to  have  a  tax  law  that  makes  it 
possible  that  individuals  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  a  search  for  oil  or  gas  be  treated 
equitably  In  their  tax  returns;  that  if 
they  have  other  income,  the  fact  that 
they  have  sought  oil  or  gas  and  did  not 
get  it  is  a  just  factor  to  be  taken  into 
account.  That  is  just,  it  is  fair,  but,  fur- 
thermore, it  Is  in  the  public  interest. 

Likewise,  few  people  understand  that 
if  there  is  oil  underneath  the  groimd,  it 
is  irreplaceable.  We  can  plant  some  crops 
on  the  surface,  and  can  plant  more  crops 
the  following  year.  It  is  a  recurring  an- 
nual production.  But  when  we  take  the 
oil  out  of  the  ground  and  sell  it,  we  are 
selling  something  that  is  not  replace- 
able. It  is  not  a  recurring  production.  It 
is  like  selling  one's  farm  an  acre  at  a 
time.  It  is  not  ordinary  income.  And  that 
is  where  the  whole  theory  of  the  depletion 
allowance  comes  in — one  is  depleting  his 
capital;  he  is  not  engaged  in  an  annual 
production  of  something. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  not  this  proposal 
increase  the  taxes,  and  hence  the  cost  of 
doing  business  for  those  engaged  in  the 
oil  and  gas  business,  and  hence  would  it 
not  need  to  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  Further- 
more, it  Increases  the  shortages.  It  Is  an 
unsound  tax  law.  It  is  unsound  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. It  is  unsound  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  our  people. 

I  think  the  individuals  who  make  that 
proposal  are  well  meaning,  but  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  understand  either  the  tax 
law  or  our  resources  or  the  needs  of  our 
economy,  and  I  am  including  certain  in- 
dividuals in  the  Treasury  in  that  regard. 
We  had  an  experience  In  1969.  There 
was  a  big  hue  and  cry — "Let  us  reform 
the  tax  laws.  Let  us  plug  the  loopholes." 
When  we  got  through,  we  had  done  two 
or  three  things:  In  the  first  place,  we 
had  decreased  our  revenues  about  $6  or 
$7   billion — more  by  present  standards 
because  that  law  Is  still  in  effect.  Second, 
at  the  very  time  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
an  energy  crisis,  we  took  action  In  that 
tax  law  to  discourage  exploration,  find- 
ing, and  development  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas.  Somewhat  parallel  to  this 
is  the  proposal  of  the  Treasury  with  ref- 
erence to  an  added  value  tax.  The  dis- 
turbing of  the  right  of  an  individual  who 
may  want  to  charge  off  certain  expenses 
now  allowed  in  farming  against  his  in- 
come is  another.  It  will  not  bring  in 
enough  revenue  to  give  anybody  a  no- 
ticeable reduction  in  his  taxes,  but  it  will 
discourage  the  production  of  livestock, 
and  no  doubt  other  food  substances.  It 
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will  increase  the  shortages  just  as  the 
Tax  Act  of  1969  Increased  the  shortage  of 
fuel  and  energy  resources.  At  the  same 
time,  the  rank-and-file  taxpayer  will  not 
get  any  benefit.  It  is  a  wrong  theory. 

We  are  very  much  Indebted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
calling  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  today  as  he  has.  I  apologize  for 
taking  up  so  much  of  his  time,  and  I  do 
appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  whose  views  are  well  taken 
and  who  htis  made  a  contribution  to  this 
subject. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETTy  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  excellent  dissertation  on 
the  very  bad  effect  of  the  propos3d  tax 
law.  We  know  that  this  is  not  just  a 
question  of  what  these  laws  would  do  if 
enacted,  but  also  a  question  of  what  these 
proposals  are  doing  today  by  virtue  of 
the  retroactive  effect  that  Secretary 
Shultz  advocated  when  he  proposed  the 
new  section  for  the  IRS  Code. 

I  criticize  the  proposal  for  two  reasons : 
First  of  all,  it  is  not  fair  because  the 
tax  laws  explicitly  permit  the  deduction 
of  tangible  costs  of  drilling  an  oil  well 
against  other  nonrelated  income.  Second, 
it  discourages,  rather  than  encourages, 
the  drilling  of  oil. 

If  one  has  other  oil  income,  he  can  de- 
duct the  Intangible  costs  of  drilling  an 
oil  well.  If  one  is  not  rich,  but  is  an 
ordinary  person  who  wants  to  invest  $500 
or  $1,000  in  a  wUdcat  oil  well,  he  can- 
not deduct  It.  It  will  be  the  fat  cats  who 
have  plenty  of  oU  income  who  can  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  de- 
ductions. Those  individuals  who  do  not 
have  other  oil  income  will  not  be  able 
to  do  so. 

The  problem  of  equity  is  one  with 
which  the  Congress  has  wrestled  for 
years,  always  trying  to  make  the  tax 
equitable.  And  that  is  a  serious  consid- 
eration. However,  more  serious  Is  the 
fact  that  this  proposal  tends  to  discour- 
age the  drilling  of  wildcat  wells  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation  has  a  severe  en- 
ergy crisis. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  oil  wells 
drilled  in  the  lower  48 — that  is  the  United 
States  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii — 
are  drilled  by  independents  and  not  by 
the  big  companies.  Most  of  these  are 
wildcat  wells  and  wlldcatting  is  a  very 
risky  business.  Considerably  le.ss  than 
one  out  of  five  wildcat  or  exploratory 
wells  are  successful.  Approximatelv  83 
percent  of  all  exploratory  wells  result  in 
dry  holes.  Frequently  these  "long  post 
holes"  can  cost  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 
This  is  most  assuredly  a  high  risk  busi- 
ness. 

What  does  the  independent  do  when 
he  wants  to  drill  an  oil  well — keeping 
in  mind  that  this  constitutes  75  percent 
of  the  oil  wells  drilled  in  this  country? 
First,  he  must  locate  and  obtain  the 
rights  to  a  geologically  feasible  prospect. 
Then  he  must  contact  people  who  have 
a  little  extra  money,  people  usually  in  a 
highfer  tax  bracket — such  as  our  friends 


the  doctors  who  seem  to  have  lots  of 
extra  money.  He  will  ask,  "Will  you  in- 
vest with  me  and  put  up  $1,000  for  this 
purpose?  If  we  are  not  successful  on  the 
wildcat,  you  can  deduct  the  entire  cost 
of  it  on  your  income  tax  this  year.  If  we 
do  hit,  you  can  deduct  the  intangible 
costs  and  you  will  have  a  break  in  terms 
of  depletion  allowance." 

That  is  the  way  that  most  wells  are 
drilled  by  independents  in  the  lower  48. 
It  is  done  because  people  are  willing  to 
put  up  risk  capital  in  a  very  risky  busi- 
ness. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  we 
disallow  the  Intangible  drilling  cost  de- 
duction as  now  applied  and  compounded 
this  error  by  making  it  retroactive  to 
April  30. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  result  of  this 
proposal  is  a  diminution  of  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  investing  in  drilling  ventures. 
The  independent  Is  now  forced  to  ap- 
proach his  wealthy  doctor  friends  and 
say,  "I  have  a  rich  prospect.  Let  me  have 
I  dollars  for  this  purpose."  The  doctor 
will  ask,  "Can  I  deduct  that  from  my 
other  income  on  my  tax  return  if  we 
hit?"  The  oilman  must  tell  him,  "I  do 
not  think  so,  at  least  if  the  present  pro- 
posed tax  legislation  passes." 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  defeat  the 
proposed  legislation,  the  retroactive  as- 
pect of  this  proposal  will  nonetheless  kill 
oil  drilling  in  the  lower  48  while  are  con- 
sidering the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  join  in  the 
strongest  way  possible  with  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  in  urging  not  only 
that  Congress  defeat  this  ill-conceived 
measure,  but  also  that  Congress  see  that 
the  retroactive  provisions  of  the  measure 
which  make  it  retroactive  to  April  30, 
are  delc^^ed  and  deleted  now. 

If  it  should  be  decided  by  the  Congress 
that  the  original  proposal  has  merit,  the 
Congress  can  pass  it,  but  not  retroac- 
tively; because  even  suggesting  that  it 
be  made  retroactive  does  kill  oil  drilling 
in  north  Louisiana,  where  I  live,  and  also 
in  south  Louisiana,  where  the  business 
is  very  big.  I  imagine  this  is  also  time 
in  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma  rep- 
resented by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  is 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  1 
thank  the  Chair.  Now  that  I  have  stolen 
all  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  will  yield  him  such  time  as  he 
wants  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  for  his  very  astute  remarks 
spoken  at  a  time  In  this  country  when 
our  energy  sources  are  not  sufficient  and 
at  a  time  when  we  are  not  facing  up  to 
the  many  problems  that  exist  today. 

I  believe  the  impression  given  by  the 
administration's  proposed  action  would 
be  that  we  do  not  have  any  real  con- 
cern about  our  sources  of  enegry,  that 
perhaps  we  have  sufficient  sources. 
I  refer  to  an  article  In  the  newspaper 


this  morning  and  last  night  about  the 
nation  of  Libya  cutting  off  its  supples  of 
production  for  24  hours  and  three  other 
nations  joining  for  1  hour  to  show  us  that 
they  do  not  like  our  foreign  relations 
with  respect  to  Israel. 

So  we  face  not  only  the  question  of 
bankruptcy  by  virtue  of  buying  so  much 
foreign  oil,  but  we  also  face  the  prob- 
lem of  severe  blows  to  our  economy  be- 
cause of  the  negative  balance  of  pay- 
ments. I  would  point  out  that  we  also 
face  the  problem  of  blackmail  by  nations 
which  could  take  advantage  of  our  in- 
adequate supply. 

The  proposal  of  the  administration,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  so  very  ably 
stated,  is  not  timely. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  additional 
statements  that  I  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  the  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Is  time 
allotted  to  me  under  a  special  order  this 
morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  15  minutes  under  a  special  order. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  other  Senators.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  have  some  additional 
time,  if  he  desires,  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  How- 
ever. I  think  there  will  be  ample  time 
since  other  Senators  have  special  orders. 
I  appreciate  the  offer  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department  would 
tend  to  reduce  competition,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  said,  from 
among  that  part  of  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry that  is  generally  referred  to  as 
the  independents,  the  small  business- 
men, because  they  are  the  ones  who  prin- 
cipally supply  the  funds  from  outside  of 
the  industry  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing drilling  ventures. 

It  is  reported  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  75  percent  of  the  oil  funds  in  this 
country  are  spent  by  the  independents. 
The  wells  are  subsequently  purchased 
by  major  oil  interests. 

So  the  rompetition  would  be  reduced 
by  this  pioposal.  It  would  also  tend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  .-.mall  businessmen 
and  the  independents. 

The  retroactive  feature,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  so  very  ably  stated, 
has  already  discouraged  some  willing 
funds  from  continuing  their  drilling 
activities.  Unless  this  feature  is  removed 
immediately,  it  will  eliminate  the  drill- 
ing of  other  wells. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry in  recent  years  has  come,  most 
of  it,  from  funds  other  than  those  gen- 
erated by  the  industry  itself — other  than 
profit. 

The  change  from  1961  to  1971  is  an 
increase  from  13  percent  of  total  funds 
coming  from  outside  to  29  percent.  So 
this  particular  suggestion  or  proposal  if 
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allowed  by  the  Treasurj-  Department, 
would  increase  very  markedly  the  moneys 
available  for  exploration. 

The  definition,  for  tax  purposes,  of  an 
exploratory  well  would  deal  quite  a  blow 
to  States  that  have  mature  oil  develop- 
ments such  as  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  or  the  State  of  Texas, 
because  it  provides  that  an  exploratory 
well  must  be  located  at  least  2  miles  in 
all  directions  from  any  well  which  is 
producing  or  has  produced  in  the  past. 
Oklahoma  has  a  surface  area  of  69,000 
square  miles  and  we  have  had  212,000 
producers.  Obviously,  there  are  relatively 
few  sites  in  Oklahoma  where  a  test  can  be 
located  so  as  to  meet  the  administration 
guidelines  for  the  Exploratory  Drilling 
Investment  Credit.  If  those  wells  were 
evenly  distributed,  which  of  course  they 
are  not,  it  would  take  only  some  17,000 
producing  wells  rather  than  the  212,000 
to  cover  the  whole  State. 

This  clearly  shows  that  there  would 
be  immense  areas  of  the  State  that  would 
no  longer  enjoy  the  same  tax  advan- 
tages that  are  now  available  to  the  entire 
industry  and  to  outside  sources  of  reve- 
nue. 

Also,  the  definition  that  they  provide 
does  not  make  sense  because  so  much  of 
the  drilling  today  is  deeper,  and  the  fact 
that  a  well  did  produce  at  one  time  at 
a  shallow  depth  in  no  way  has  any  rela- 
tionship to  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
production  at  a  deeper  and  more  ex- 
pensive level.  So  this  guideline  is  very 
unfair,  and  particularly  unfair  to  those, 
again,  who  are  in  the  independent  sector 
of  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  because  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  more  apt  than  the 
others  to  probe  and  drill  around  in  the 
older  areas,  the  shallower  areas,  perhaps 
going  deeper,  perhaps  trying  for  second- 
ary recovery,  perhaps  attempting  to  re- 
cover more  oil  from  areas  which  have 
already  been  depleted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remaining 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  back 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  would  like  to 
add  just  one  additional  thought,  and  try 
to  emphasize  it  as  much  as  I  can.  I  point 
out  that  my  friends  who  are  independent 
oil  operators  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
have  informed  me  that  so  long  as  this 
measure  is  imder  consideration,  they  are 
out  of  business;  that  there  will  be  no 
more  Independent  wells  financed  by  inde- 
pendent money  so  long  as  the  Treasury 
Department  proposal  Is  imder  considera- 
tion by  Congress  because  the  thing 
business  hates  worst  \s  uncertainty.  In- 
deed, anyone  harboring  uncertainty 
about  what  the  potential  tax  treatment 
of  his  investment  is  simply  not  going  to 
make  an  investment,  and  is  not  going 
to  explore  for  oil  and  gas. 

So,  in  the  strongest  way  possible,  I 
would  urge  the  Treasury  Department  to 
withdraw  the  retroactive  provision  of 
this  measure,  and  let  it  be  considered 
by  Congress  in  due  course  without  any 
consideration  of  it  as  a  retroactive 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  srleld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 


previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  for  the  leadership  he  is 
displa34ng  today  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  recent  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

It  may  not  be  well  known  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  Senator 
Bartlett  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  knowledgeable  leaders  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  from  my  State.  He  is 
highly  trained  in  petrolevun  science.  He 
has  had  the  advantage  of  a  lifetime  of 
active  participation  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industry.  He  is  a  highly  respected  former 
Gtovernor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and 
while  in  that  capacity,  he  served  for  a 
time  as  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission.  I  doubt  that  the 
Senate  has  ever  had  a  more  knowledge- 
able or  better  informed  Member  on  en- 
ergy matters,  and  I  again  congratulate 
and  commend  him  for  the  leadership  he 
has  taken  in  attempting  to  show  the 
Senate  this  morning  the  danger  in  the 
present  situation. 

Mr.  President,  last  weekend  while  in 
my  Oklahoma  City  OfHce  I  was  visited  by 
a  constituent  who  hEid  a  problem  which 
dramatically  demonstrates  the  extent  of 
the  damage  being  done  in  this  Nation's 
critically  short  energy  supply  by  the  so- 
called  tax  reform  proposals  made  by 
Secretary  Shultz. 

My  visitor  was  a  former  employee  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  He  had 
given  up  his  position  there  and  came  to 
Oklahoma  to  join  with  a  small  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  exploration  firm  in 
an  attempt  to  develop  a  natural  gas  field. 
The  group  had  taken  an  oil  and  gas  lease 
on  several  thousand  acres  in  an  area 
which  had  been  thoroughly  drilled  for 
oil  and  generaUy  abandoned  as  being 
only  marginally  productive  and  economi- 
cally unattractive.  Since  natural  gas 
prices  have  been  held  at  uneconomic  low 
levels,  previous  exploration  activities  had 
disregarded  possible  gas  producing 
zones. 

This  group  had  hoped  to  come  into 
that  old  field  and  produce  gas  commer- 
cially. The  group  set  up  a  drilling  fund 
to  raise  capital  needed  to  drill  and  com- 
plete wells  for  natural  gas  production. 
Shares  in  the  fund  were  being  offered 
to  out-of-State  investors  with  high  in- 
comes from  sources  imrelated  to  oil  and 
gas  production. 

With  the  announcement  of  Secretary 
Shultz'  proposals,  sales  of  shares  in  the 
drilling  fund  came  to  a  screeching  halt. 
Two  provisions  in  the  Secretary's  pro- 
posals have  caused  Investors  to  t\im 
away  from  drilling  funds — first  Is  the 
provision  that  present  deductions  relat- 
ing to  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  be  limited  to  professional  oil 
operators.  This  is  the  point  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  was  making  Just  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

And  second,  the  proposed  change  In 
the  rules  applies  as  of  May  1,  1973,  even 
though  congressional  action  on  the  Sec- 
retary's  proposals   is   months — perhaps 


years  away.  In  fact,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
these  two  elements  of  his  recommenda- 
tions are  headed  for  the  legislative  scrap 
heap  where  they  belong. 

I  told  my  ccHistituent  that  he  should 
go  back  to  his  FK)tential  investors  and  tell 
them  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  literally  had 
no  chance  of  passage,  and  that  he  should 
therefore  not  stop  his  drilling  fund  share 
sales,  or  stop  his  efforts  to  produce  the 
gas  which  this  Nation  desperately  needs. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  what  these  pro- 
posals would  do:  First,  they  would 
largely  end  exploration  for  and  develop- 
ment of  new  oil  and  gas  fields  in  the 
mid-continent  area. 

The  reason  is  that  the  mid-continent 
area  is  so  picked  over  that  professionals 
including  the  major  oil  companies  have 
largely  withdrawn  from  the  area  and 
are  devoting  their  talents  and  capital 
to  offshore  and  foreign  operations.  This 
means  that  most  of  the  new  discoveries 
in  the  mid-continent  area  are  made  by 
independents  using  capital  raised  from 
investors  whose  Incomes  come  from  out- 
side the  petroleum  industry.  The  drilling 
fund  is  the  most  common  device  for  rais- 
ing the  capital  which  these  independent 
operators  must  have. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  dry  up  this  source 
of  oil  and  gas  exploration  funds  we  will 
bring  exploratory  efforts  in  the  mid- 
continent  area  to  a  halt  because  the 
professlonsds  are  engaged  elsewhere  and 
the  amateurs  simply  do  not  have  the  cap- 
ital available  to  drill  in  these  economi- 
cally hazardous  areas. 

The  problem  is  made  even  more  su:ute 
by  the  provisions  in  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations that  any  transaction  or 
commitment  entered  into  after  May  1, 
1973,  will  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
which  he  has  proposed.  If  the  Secre- 
tary had  intended  to  stop  oil  and  gas 
exploration  in  its  tracks,  he  could  not 
have  thought  of  a  more  devilishly  effec- 
tive means  of  accomplishing  his  ends. 
Why  would  any  sane  high-income  tax- 
payer currently  invest  in  a  drilling  fund 
when  he  knows  that  the  present  rules 
may  be  later  changed  to  take  away  from 
him  any  economic  advantage  that  comes 
from  success  In  finding  a  producing  oil 
and  gas  field? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandiun  which  outlines  the  detri- 
mental aspects  of  the  administration's 
tax  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum,  Administration  Tax 
Proposals 

Secretary  Schultz  submitted  bis  tax  re- 
form proposals  to  the  House  Wajrs  and 
Means  Committee  in  a  175  page  book  on 
April  30,  1973.  Those  proposals  most  <llrect- 
ly  related  to  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  and 
the  probable  effects  thereof  Skre  summarized 
herein: 

1.  A  useful  Idea  Is  presented  In  the  "Ex- 
ploratory Drilling  Investment  Credit" 
(EIDIC).  Exploratory  drilling  Investment  Is 
so  de&ned  as  to  Include  the  total  Intangible 
drilling  and  devMopment  costs  Incurred  In 
connection  with  domestic  exploration.  In- 
cluding geological  and  geophysical  cost  in- 
curred In  the  taxable  year  up  to  $50,000 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  domestic  ex- 
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ploratory  tests  actually  drUled.  An  Invest- 
ment credit  of  7%  may  be  taken  for  un- 
successful  exploratory  holes  and  an  addi- 
tional 6%.  totalling  12%  credit  Is  allowed 
for  successful  exploratory  tests.  Unfortun- 
ately, an  "exploratory  test"  must  be  located 
at  least  two  miles  in  all  directions  from  any 
weU  which  is  producing  or  has  produced 
In  the  past.  OUahoma  has  a  stirface  area 
of  69,000  square  mUes.  Nearly  300.000  tests 
(including  212,000  producers)  have  been 
drUled  in  the  state.  Obviously  there  are  rela- 
tively few  sites  where  a  test  can  be  located 
so  as  to  meet  the  "exploratory"  definition 
provided  In  the  Schultz  proposal.  The  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute  and  others  have 
previously  developed  definitions  for  explora- 
tory wells  which  should  be  considered. 
2.  Another  interesting  suggestion  Is  the 
V  Limitation  on  ArtlficUl  Accounting  Losses" 
(LAL).  This  provides  intangible  costs  and 
other  losses  can  be  deducted  only  the  extent 
offset  by  income  to  the  Investor  from  oU  and 
gas  sales.  Dry  holes  would  be  deductible  re- 
gardless  of  the  LAL  limitation.  This  provi- 
sion would  seriously  reduce  the  participation 
of  non-oil  Industry  people  In  funding  oU 
and  gas  exploration.  In  the  continental 
United  States  between  $500  million  and  tl 
bUlion  from  non-industry  sources  would  have 
been  expended  in  calendar  year  1973.  It  can 
be  expected  that  these  Investments  wiU  vir- 
tually disappear.  Obviously  exploration  will 
suffer  greatly. 

Another  unfortunate  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion would  be  abandonment  of  exploratory 
wells  which  normally  would  be  completed  as 
relatively  small  producers.  An  operator  drill- 
ing an  exploratory  test  decides  at  total  depth 
whether  or  not  the  possible  oU  and  gas  show- 
ings encountered  Justify  expending  comple- 
tion costs,  and  if  so,  the  completion  attempt 
Is  usually  made.  Monies  spent  on  the  test  to 
reach  the  objective  depth  are  already  ex- 
pended, thus  they  are  not  considered  In  the 
completion  cost  estimate.  The  changed  situ- 
ation, however,  would  require  that  the  op- 
erator convince  himself  that  the  reserves  to 
be  encountered  would  pay  out  completion 
costs  plus  the  dollar  amount  of  expected  tax 
savings  resulting  from  abandonment  of  the 
test  as  a  dry  hole.  Assuming  50%  tax  rate 
since  cost  of  completion  average  about  60  "^c  of 
cost  incurred  to  that  point,  the  exploratory 
test  would  have  to  Justify  twice  the  in- 
vestment to  enable  completion  as  has  been 
the  case. 

3.  The  Schultz  proposal  calls  for  effective 
date  to  be  retroactive  to  April  30,  1973,  re- 
gardless of  date  of  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posal. Were  the  proposed  effective  date  to  be 
amended  to  date  of  passage,  activities  during 
1973  and  to  passage  date  would  continue  at 
an  accelerating  pace.  With  the  April  30,  1973 
effective  date,  however,  investors  will  not 
put  up  their  funds  in  face  of  such  retroac- 
tive application  and  exploration  will  be  se- 
verely curtailed,  beginning  Immediately,  thus 
defeating  the  purpose  of  the  act,  i.e..  to  stim- 
ulate exploration  and  development. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  the  proposal 
offers  substantial  benefits  to  a  relatively 
small  number  of  offshore  operators  but  that 
Inland  exploration,  conducted  by  several 
thousand  individuals  and  companies,  will  be 
severely  curtailed. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Secretary  has 
demonstrated  abysmal  ignorance  of  the 
way  oil  and  gas  developments  are  made 
on  shore  in  this  country  in  these  times. 
His  lack  of  knowledge  in  this  field  goes 
back  many  years  to  the  days  of  the 
Areeda  report.  At  that  time,  the  assump- 
tion seemed  to  be  that  this  Nation  no 
longer  needed  a  strong,  healthy  domestic 
oil  and  gas  industry  because  there  was 
available  abimdant  low-cost  oil  and  gas 
from  the  Middle  East.  The  claim  was 
made  that  consumers  could  save  some  $5 


billion  a  year  if  the  domestic  oil  and  gas 
industry  were  dismantled  and  this  Nation 
increased  the  import  of  crude  oil  and 
liquefied  natural  gas  it  needed.  Facts 
have  never  supported  this  assertion.  In 
fact,  the  exact  opposite  is  currently  true. 
The  fallacy  of  the  Areeda  Commis- 
sion's conclusions— and,  by  the  way.  Sec- 
retary Shultz  was  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  that  Commission — have  been 
dramatically  demonstrated  in  the  years 
since  that  report  was  issued.  Last  winter, 
this  Nation  suffered  tlirough  a  series  of 
critical  and  chronic  severe  energy  de- 
ficiencies. At  the  present  time  many  areas 
of  our  economy  are  deeply  concerned 
that  the  supply  of  liquefied  petroleum 
gas,  diesel  fuel,  gasoline,  jet  fuel,  and 
natural  gas  will  be  inadequate  to  supply 
the  needs  of  food  producers,  electrical 
power  generating  plants,  the  transporta- 
tion industry,  and  other  vital  segments  of 
our  economy.  To  state  the  problem  in  Its 
simplest,  starkest,  but  totally  realistic 
form,  if  we  have  no  fuel,  soon  we  will 
have  no  food. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  allocate  our 
scarce  energy  supplies  to  keep  the  Nation 
from  chaos  brought  on  by  the  lack  of  es- 
sential services  which  depend  upon  de- 
pendable supplies  of  energy. 

Also,  at  the  current  time,  the  cheapest 
source  of  environmentally  desirable 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  is  right  here  in 
the  United  States. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  point  and  also 
that  the  cheapest  source  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  today  is  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  Especially,  the  sweet  low- 
sulfur  crude  on  which  most  of  our  re- 
fineries depend. 

Currently  the  domestic  oil  and  gas 
industry  is  the  consumers  best  friend. 

Areeda  was  wrong,  but  his  ghost  lives 
on  in  the  person  of  Secretary  Shultz  and 
in  the  form  of  the  April  30  proposals  for 
tax  change  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  a 
story  appeared  stating  that  four  of  the 
principal  oil-producing  nations  of  the 
Arab  world  have  halted  the  flow  of  oil 
to  the  West  as  a  symbolic  protest  against 
this  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

Senator  Bartlett  referred  to  this  arti- 
cle earlier  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Arabs  Halt  On.  Brietlt  in  Protest 
Beibut.    May    15. — Pour    Arab    countries 
staging  a  symbolic  protest  against  Israel's 
continued  existence  as  a  nation,  today  tem- 
porarily halted  the  flow  of  oil  to  the  West. 

The  demonstration.  In  response  to  an  ap- 
peal Issued  foUowlng  a  Pan-Arab  Trade 
Union  Conference  In  Cairo  earlier  this 
month,  supposedly  was  timed  to  coincide 
with  Israel's  25th  anniversary.  The  actual 
anniversary  was  May  7. 

The  oil  stoppage  bad  special  algnlflance  In 
view  of  world  pre-oooupatlon  with  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  Though  the  piotatt  wm  meant  to 
last  one  hour,  Libya  went  further  and  shut 
its  pumps  for  24  hours.  The  others  taking 
part  were  Iraq.  Kuwait  and  Algeria. 

Tliere  wm  no  Indication  that  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  world's  third  largest  oU  producer  after 
the  United  States  end  the  Soviet  Union, 
was  observliig  the  demonstration. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Arab  Defense  Council 
earlier  this  year  in  Cairo,  Iraq  called  for  use 


of  oil  In  the  batUe  against  Israel  and  indi- 
cated that  It  was  willing  to  stop  the  flow  of 
oil  to  the  West  completely  if  such  a  move 
was  launched. 

Kuwait  officials  also  said  recently  that 
their  country  was  ready  to  shut  off  the  oil 
pipelines  the  moment  the  battle  against  Is- 
rael began. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  been  against  stopping 
the  flow  of  oU  as  a  political  weapon.  King 
Palsal  was  quoted  three  years  ago  as  stating 
that  a  stop  to  pimiping  was  "out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

But  a  possible  change  in  Saudi  Arabian  pol- 
icy was  seen  in  an  interview  given  last  month 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Saudi  Arabian 
minister  of  oil  and  mineral  resources,  Sheik 
Ahmed  Zaki  Tamanl. 

The  minister  said  then  that  Saudi  Arabia 
might  not  Increase  oil  production  "unless 
there  was  a  change  In  the  political  climate." 
This  was  interpreted  to  mean  a  change  In  the 
attitude  of  U.8.  toward  support  for  Israel. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
could  be  the  first  of  many  such  in- 
stances since  those  nations  have  accu- 
mulated huge  currency  reserves  and  are 
no  longer  particularly  Interested  in  pro- 
ducing their  declining  petroleum  re- 
sources at  a  rapid  rate.  This  uncertainty 
of  our  foreign  supply,  plus  the  heavy 
drain  that  Imported  energy  will  make 
upon  our  already  disastrous  negative 
balance-of-payments  position  should 
cause  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
administration,  and  the  Congress  to  take 
immediate  and  dramatic  action  to 
strengthen  and  energize  the  domestic  en- 
ergy industry  In  all  Its  forms,  coal,  pe- 
troleimi,  nuclear,  and  geothermal,  breed- 
er reactor,  and  all  the  exotic  energy 
areas. 

In  an  effort  to  help  in  this  endeavor, 
on  March  12,  1973,  I  Introduced  S.  1162, 
entitled  the  National  Energy  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1973.  This  proposal 
includes  nine  steps  that  I  feel  could  said 
should  be  taken  immediately  to  place  the 
emphasis  upon  the  development  of  this 
Nation's  abundant  energy  resources,  so 
that  this  country  could  again  become 
self-sufficient  in  meeting  its  energy 
needs. 

I  am  appalled  and  amazed  that  Secre- 
tary Shultz  has  seen  fit  to  lead  the  ad- 
ministration's attack  on  the  energy  prob- 
lem in  exactly  the  wrong  direction. 

I  have  joined  other  Members  in  a 
letter  to  him  stressing  the  dsunaging 
effects  of  his  proposals  and  I  sincerely 
hope  they  will  be  quickly  withdrawn. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  immediately  make  a 
decision  as  to  the  direction  this  Nation 
will  take  in  meeting  its  energy  needs.  If 
we  wish  to  become  dependent  upon  for- 
eign sources  for  our  energy  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  in  further  unfavor- 
able balance-of-payments  problems,  and 
are  willing  to  live  with  the  uncertainty 
of  supply,  £ind  with  loss  of  control  over 
this  Nation's  destiny,  then  the  proposals 
of  Secretary  Shultz  are  clearly  right  on 
target. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  de- 
velop the  abundant  natural  energy  re- 
sources that  we  have,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  estimates  that  we  have 
enough  coal,  uraniiun,  gas,  and  oil.  to 
last  this  Nation  from  500  to  1,000  years, 
then  these  proposals  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
retrograde  movement. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hold  In  my  hand  a  table 
from  a  report  published  by  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  showing  what  this  Na- 
tion's oil  and  gas  reserves  are  estimated 
to  be.  It  shows  that  we  have  proved  re- 
serves of  oil  of  40  bUllon  barrels  and  un- 
proved reserves  of  280  billion  barrels.  If 
we  are  going  to  go  after  this  potential 
reserve  of  280  billion  barrels  Just  In  oil. 
we  must  have  available  the  funds  from 
outside  the  oil  and  gas  industry  to  drill 
the  exploration  wells  and  bring  them  Into 
production. 

According  to  this  table,  on  natural  gas 
we  have  potential  reserves  of  1,200  trillion 
cubic  feet.  The  same  thing  is  true,  if  we 
want  this  gas,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  available  the  capital  it  take  to 
bring  it  into  production. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  end  the  search  for  these  desperately 
needed  reserves  means  that  the  major  oil 
companies  are  looking  elsewhere  and, 
without  outside  Investors,  the  independ- 
ents simply  do  not  have  the  capital  to 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Sec- 
retarj''s  proposals  must  be  rejected  im- 
mediately to  avoid  further  paralysis  of 
our  energy  development  efforts. 

Let  me  again  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  for  rendering  a 
real  service  to  the  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  stress  once  more  my  feeling 
that  those  who  imderstand  the  problem 
must  continue  to  lead  the  fight  against 
the  ignorance  and  the  lack  of  under- 
standing which  seems  to  affect  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  entire  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  S.  1162,  the  National  En- 
ergy Resource  Development  Act  of  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1162. — National  Enehgt  Resource 

Development  Act  op  1973 

provisions 

I.  Expands  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  into  Joint  Committee  on  Energy. 

II.  Establishes  the  Office  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources. 

III.  Establishes  Production  Payment  and 
Work  Performance  Guidelines  for  Mineral 
Leases. 

IV.  Expands  present  lease  offerings  fivefold. 

V.  Establishes  a  Commlslson  on  Energy 
Utilization  and  Logistics. 

VI.  Terminates  PPC  authority  to  regulate 
wellhead  gas  prices — new,  immediately;  old, 
over  3  years. 

Vn.  Provides  for  1%  increase  In  depletion 
allowance  for  each  5%  of  Increased  domestic 
production  up  to  10%  Increase  In  depletion. 
Not  subject  to  50%  taxable  Income  provision. 

Viii.  Exempts  oU  companies  from  anti- 
trust laws  for  purpose  of  conducting  research. 

IX.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
piurchase  hydrocarbon  products  produced 
from  coal  or  oil  shale. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  .  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  my  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen). 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recogmized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
and  I  may  change  sequences  in  our  state- 
ments here,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
heard  first. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
yielding  and  reversing  the  order. 

I  want  to  begin  my  remarks  by  com- 
mending the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  their  initiative  in  this  matter. 
The  fuel  crisis  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant problems  facing  the  Nation. 

In  Ohio  it  is  an  immediate  problem. 
Unfortunately,  the  only  reasonable  reso- 
lution of  the  problem  I  can  think  of  is  to 
urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  to 
reverse  the  recent  notice  he  has  given 
with  respect  to  proposed  tax  investment 
changes.  These  changes  which  are  to 
become  effective  on  May  1  could  prove 
to  be  most  damaging. 

If  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  result  will  be 
to  absolutely  cut  off  the  supply  of  out- 
side capital  for  development  of  oil  and 
gas  wells  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and.  for 
that  matter,  so  far  as  I  know,  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  are  already 
aware  of  and  concerned  with  the  energy 
shortage  which  has  developed  in  recent 
months.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  up  a  news- 
paper these  days  without  reading  about 
the  energy  shortage  and  its  effects.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  just  re- 
leased an  extensive  report  on  energj* 
supply  which  supports  to  a  great  extent 
industry  pronouncements  on  the  subject. 

In  Ohio,  last  fall,  a  freeze  was  im- 
posed which  prohibited  new  natural  gas 
customers,  even  for  residences.  During 
the  winter,  Ohio  industrial  users  of  nat- 
ural gas  saw  their  gas  supply  quotas  cut 
even  below  previously  announced  levels, 
and  plant  expansions  ■  have  been  cur- 
tailed. Scores  of  service  stations  have 
been  closed  or  have  shortened  their 
hours. 

In  view  of  these  conditions.  Congress 
must  seriously  consider  any  and  all 
proposals  for  legislation  which  might 
adversely  affect  the  energy  supply.  An 
example  of  such  a  proposal  is  contained 
in  the  tax  reform  provisions  announced 
on  April  30  by  Secretary  Shultz. 

One  of  the  major  features  of  those 
proposals  involves  alteration  of  the 
treatment  of  losses  resulting  from  ex- 
penditures for  "intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs"  in  the  oil  and  gas 
industry.  The  proposal  has  the  avowed 
intent  of  restricting  outside  Investment 
in  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

The  Treasury  Department  explanation 
of  the  proposal  specifies  that  it  Is  In- 
tended that  the  change  Is  to  affect  all 
transactions  entered  into  after  April  30. 
1973.  notwithstanding  the  date  upcoi 
which  the  legislation  might  be  passed. 
Willie  such  retroactive  treatment  is  not 
unusual  in  tax  law,  I  beUeve  that  the 
chilling  effect  of  the  retroactive  dating 
on  the  Nation's  energy  supply  must  have 
been  overlooked  In  this  case. 


For  example,  in  Ohio  approximately 
1,300  new  wells  have  been  drilled  In  each 
of  the  last  4  years.  As  the  natural  gas 
shortage  has  worsened,  the  producers 
have  emphasized  natural  gas  exploration 
in  the  area.  This  has  resulted  In  a  signif- 
icant percentage  Increase  in  production 
of  natural  gas  in  the  State.  While  this 
is  a  small  amount  when  compared  with 
the  natural  gas  Imported  from  other 
States,  it  Is  a  vital  margin  in  a  time 
of  shortage. 

It  is  reliably  estimated  that  90  percent 
of  the  new  drilling  in  Ohio  is  financed  at 
least  partially  by  Investment  from  out- 
side the  industrj'  itself.  One  of  the  major 
factors  in  such  investment  is  the  present 
tax  treatment  of  expenditures  for  In- 
tangible drilling  and  development  costs 
which  is  afforded  the  Investor.  This 
treatment  has  been  recognized  since  the 
adoption  of  the  first  income  tax  statute 
and  was  codified  In  the  1954  Revenue 
Code,  section  263(c). 

Loss  of  the  outside  investment  will 
obviously  cripple  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
in  Ohio  and  elsewhere.  And  is  an  imme- 
diate problem.  This  is  because  the  pro- 
posed retroactive  date  has  put  a  cloud 
on  1973  Investments  and  each  potential 
Investor  must  be  Informed  of  that  cloud 
under  applicable  securities  laws.  No 
doubt  this  is  similarly  affecting  other 
States  which  has  oil  and  gas  production. 

The  problem  Is  that  In  the  distribution 
of  the  information  regarding  these  in- 
vestments under  our  security  laws,  it  is 
required  that  there  be  a  notification  of 
anything  that  might  tend  to  react  im- 
favorably  upon  the  particular  invest- 
ment. This  means  that  on  Investments 
that  already  have  been  prepared,  one  has 
to  put  a  red  herring  sticker  on  the  front 
advising — of  any  request  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  effective 
date  of  legislation  that  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  The  effect,  unfortu- 
nately, is  simply  to  cut  off  completely 
this  particular  type  of  investment  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  generally. 

The  only  way  to  eliminate  the  sticker 
requirement  is  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tresisury  to  reverse  the  position  he  has 
taken.  Such  notification,  in  my  opinion. 
Is  highly  speculative  and  misleading  any- 
way, in  view  of  the  attitude  of  Congress 
that  we  have  seen  In  the  past  on  these 
Issues.  The  only  way  It  can  be  eliminated 
Is  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pull  back  on  the  requirement. 

The  merits  of  the  proposals  will  ob- 
viously be  argued  long  and  hard.  But 
none  of  us  is  ready  to  consider  a  decision 
on  the  merits  at  this  time.  We  do  not 
even  know  If  it  would  clear  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  seems  unlikely,  in  view  of 
past  decisions  of  this  kind,  that  it  would. 
This  is  why  I  feel  that  the  proposal  con- 
cerning the  retroactive  effective  date 
must  be  reconsidered  immediately.  If  we 
later  reject  or  modify  the  proposals, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  we  will  be  able 
to  go  back  and  recreate  the  Investment 
which  has  been  held  back  because  of  the 
retroactive  date  suggestion.  That  Invest- 
ment will  In  all  likelihood  be  lost — with 
the  resultant  loss  in  energy  which  would 
have  been  developed  with  the  investment. 
and  loss  of  any  Independent  companies 
put  out  of  business  In  the  interim. 
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Incentive  tax  features  for  Investments 
such  as  those  Involved  in  this  question 
have  been  In  effect  for  decades.  During 
this  period  we  did  not  face  the  energy 
supply  problems  which  we  face  today. 
Surely,  we  should  not  allow  the  retro- 
active date  proposal  to  further  adversely 
affect  the  energy  situation  without  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  relative 
priorities  involved.  All  of  us  should  csdl 
on  the  Treasury  Department  to  make  an 
announcement  revoking  Its  position  on 
the  proposal  concerning  the  retroactive 
effect  of  any  changes  which  are  adopted. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  course  to  cor- 
rect a  very  undesirable  situation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  upon  the  statement  he  has  just 
made.  He  imderstands  far  better  than 
most  of  us  the  ramifications  of  the  issue 
we  are  considering  and  the  importance 
of  taking  the  steps  that  must  be  taken 
if  we  are  to  get  a  resolution  of  this  crisis 
as  quickly  £is  we  can.  It  will  not  be  easy, 
but  certainly  what  he  has  said  under- 
scores our  concern  about  the  swition  that 
I  think  must  be  taken  if  we  want  to 
anticipate  with  reasonable  assurance 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  ourselves  out 
of  the  jam  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Also,  I  commend  the  dlstlngmshed 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
for  his  perception  and  understanding  of 
the  energy  problem  which -the  Nation  Is 
now  experiencing,  and  for  his  most  ap- 
propriate remarks. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  has  had  extensive 
experience  as  an  Independent  operator 
In  the  oil  and  gas  business  and  who 
knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon  in  his 
recent  energy  message  to  Congress  rec- 
ommended that  the  price  of  newly  dis- 
covered natural  gas  be  decontrolled  and 
that  the  Congress  extend  the  Investment 
tax  credit  to  exploratory  drilling  for  oil 
and  gas.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  Shultz,  included  that  recommen- 
dation In  his  recent  proposal  for  tax 
change  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  other  body.  He  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  exploratory  drilling 
credit  at  1973  levels  would  amoimt  to 
about  $50  million  a  year. 

But  what  the  Lord  giveth.  He  also 
taketh  away,  and  what  Mr.  Shultz  did 
not  publicize  was  another  provision  bur- 
led in  another  part  of  the  tax  change 
proposals  that  would  eliminate  the  appli- 
cation of  intangible  drilling  expenses  to 
nonrelated  Income  and  thereby  take  away 
one  of  the  most  Important  sources  of 
financing  from  an  independent  producer. 
It  could  also  wipe  out  the  drilling  fund 
business — some  75  of  them — whtdh  has 
become  an  important  source  of  explora- 
tory financing  to  independents  and  sev- 
eral majors  as  well. 

While  Mr.  Shultz  was  helping  the 
Industry  by  taking  away  the  source  of 
somewhere  between  one  and  one-and-a- 
half  billion  dollars  a  year  for  the  $50 
million  the  President  had  offered,  his 
deputy,  William  Simon,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  President's  Oil  Policy 
Committee,  was  making  a  speech  to  the 
Financial  Analysts  Federation  of  Wash- 
ington. He  told  that  group  that  U.S. 


energy  industries  will  need  $500  billion 
In  the  next  15  years  to  meet  soaring  en- 
ergy demands.  Of  that  $500  billion, 
Simon  said,  $150  billion  would  be  needed 
for  exploration  and  production  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas  and  another  $30  bil- 
lion for  58  new  refineries.  He  said  the 
President's  recent  energy  message  is  a 
blueprint  for  action  that  must  and  will 
be  taken.  However,  he  did  not  mention 
what  his  boss,  George  Shultz,  was  telling 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
and  I  are  meeting  with  Mr.  Shultz  this 
afternoon  In  an  effort  to  point  out  the 
absolute  absurdity  of  such  a  proposal, 
especially  at  this  time.  It  is  like  throwing 
sui  anvil  to  a  drowning  man. 

And  while  some  U.S.  Senators  and 
Treasury  Secretaries  talk  about  eliminat- 
ing what  few  incentives  the  industry  now 
has  to  explore  for  new  reserves,  Japanese 
groups  with  government  financing  are 
making  package  deal  offers  for  oil  in  the 
Middle  East  and  trying  those  deals  down 
with  hard  cash  on  the  barrelhead  or 
long-term,  low-Interest  loans. 

They  have  $20  billion  in  monetaiftf  re- 
serves accumulated  from  a  trade  imbal- 
ance with  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  using  It  to  outbid  U.S.  companies. 

Over  the  past  year  with  increasing 
frequency  we  have  seen  symptoms  of  the 
energy  crisis  beginning  to  develop. 
Schools  have  been  closed.  Plants  have 
been  closed,  resulting  in  unemployment. 
Grains  untreated  for  lack  of  fuel  have 
spoiled.  Inland  water  transportation  In 
the  Midwest  was-  seriously  curtailed. 
Even  In  the  East,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  order  release  of  bond- 
ed jet  fuel  to  keep  some  domestic  airline 
fiights  going.  Many  independent  gaso- 
line stations  have  closed.  Other  stations 
will  be  short  of  fuel.  Commuters  and  va- 
cationers will  experience  spot  shortages 
of  gasoline  this  summer.  Blackouts  and 
brownouts  may  also  recur  this  summer. 

This  coming  winter  more  natural  gas 
will  bte  curtailed.  The  FPC  estimates  that 
winter  1973-74  curtailments  will  equal 
or  exceed  one  trillion  cubic  feet  or  about 
4  percent  of  our  annual  consumption. 
Many  gas  users  will  be  trying  to  switch 
to  oil  to  fill  the  natural  gas  gap.  There 
will  be  shortages  of  oil  and  more  homes, 
offices,  factories,  stores,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals will  suffer  the  squeeze  of  a  na- 
tional shortage  of  heating  fuels. 

These  are  the  symptoms  that  the  man 
In  the  street  will  either  be  experiencing 
himself  or  learning  about  through  the 
media. 

Behind  these  symptoms  lie  causes.  The 
statistics  paint  the  picture.  I  will  not 
quote  them.  Senators  have  heard  them 
before. 

In  1966.  over  80  percent  of  new  Per- 
mian Basin  gas  was  sold  to  Interstate 
pipelines;  by  the  end  of  the  first  6 
months  of  1970  the  proportion  of  new 
gas  being  committed  to  interstate  as 
opposed  to  intrastate  markets  had  been 
reversed.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1970, 
90  percent  of  new  Permian  Basin  gas  was 
being  sold  to  intrastate  consumers  while 
less  than  10  percent  was  connected  to 
interstate  pipelines.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  most  dramatic  change  In  the  pattern 
of  gas  commitment  took  place  In  1968 


following  a  Supreme  Court  decision  af- 
firming the  FPC's  Permian  Basin  area 
rate  decision. 

Up  until  recent  FPC  pricing  changes, 
it  was  actually  costing  more  to  find  and 
produce  gas  than  its  return  on  Invest- 
ment. 

Due  to  environmentalist  litigation  and 
a  footdragging  Federal  leading  program 
the  industry  has  had  inadequate  access 
to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  search 
for  oil  and  has  been  unable  to  transport 
Alaskan  oil  to  the  lower  forty-eight. 

We  have  been  forced  to  turn  increas- 
ingly to  foreign  oil  to  fill  the  domestic 
production  gap.  If  this  trend  continues, 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  esti- 
mates that  our  oil  imports  will  Increase 
from  a  current  rate  of  some  six  million 
barrels  a  day  to  about  19  million  barrels 
a  day  In  1985.  That  is  to  sav  that  our 
total  armual  oil  imports  will  increase 
from  about  30  percent  of  domestic  usage 
now  to  over  60  percent  in  1985. 

If  this  comes  to  pass,  our  balance  of 
trade  deficit  for  energy  fuels  alone  in 
that  year  could  reach  $30  billion. 
Furthermore,  the  Arab  countries  fully 
understand  the  political  leverage  which 
goes  with  being  the  major  world  sup- 
plier of  energy. 

Why  then  has  domestic  production  of 
oil  and  gas  failed  to  keep  pace  with  grow- 
ing demands?  The  decline  in  our  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment has  resulted  from  poor  eco- 
nomics, not  poor  geology.  From  the 
scientific  side,  I  need  "only  cite  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  Dr.  William  Pecora, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  an 
internationally  honored  earth  scientist. 
In  a  speech  to  the  conference  board  In 
New  York,  in  April  1972,  Dr.  Pecora 
warned  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  as- 
sure the  consumer  that  adequate  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  reserves  will  be  avail- 
able. Dr.  Pecora  said  in  that  speech  that 
the  potential  oil  and  gas  resources  re- 
maining to  be  found  and  developed  would 
meet  our  1971  needs  for  these  two  fuels 
almost  100  times  over. 

On  May  10  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
its  lead  editorial  said : 

No  one  really  knows  how  much  a  given 
Increase  In  price  will  add  to  domestic  re- 
serves. Administration  specialists  are  willing 
to  guess,  however,  that  doubling  the  price 
will  Increase  the  domestic  producible  sup- 
ply of  oil  by  50%.  Gas  reserves  would  In- 
crease as  much  and  probably  more. 

Besides  that,  there  is  no  better  way 
to  encourage  research,  development,  and 
technology  in  other  energy  fields  than 
to  make  the  possibility  of  a  profit  a  rea- 
sonable reality.  Coal  gasification  and 
shale  oil  recovery  are  classic  examples. 

Long  before  we  have  pumped  our  last 
barrel  of  oil,  America  can  become  rela- 
tively self -sufficient  energywise  if  we  get 
on  with  the  job  of  developing  our  total 
energy  resources. 

Environmental  restrictions.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  must  be  relaxed  or 
stretched  out  to  relieve  the  crunch. 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  high  sulfur 
coal  and  residual  oil  and  the  use  of  sour 
crude  in  some  of  the  larger  coastal  re- 
fineries has  had  a  chain  reaction  In  ag- 
gravating an  already  critical  fuel  situa- 
tion. 
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Federal  internal  combustion  engine 
emission  standards  have  increased  the 
use  of  crude  oil  by  more  than  300,000 
barrels  per  day  and  if  the  stricter  stand- 
ards are  met  as  now  caUed  for  by  law, 
the  increase  will  be  closer  to  2  million 
barrels  per  day — the  ultimate  capacity 
of  the  Alaska  pipeline  if  the  environ- 
mentalists ever  allow  it  be  built. 

The  Federal  Government  talks  from 
one  side  of  its  mouth  about  conserving 
scarce  fuels  and  out  of  the  other  of  in- 
creasing their  use  through  strict  and 
often  questionable  environmental  stand- 
ards. We  all  believe  in  clean  air  and 
water  but,  if  the  environmentalists  have 
their  way,  we  will  be  in  no  shape  to  clean 
up  anything.  It  is  hard  to  accomplish 
much  working  in  the  dark  when  you  are 
cold. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  none  of  us  here  disagrees  with  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  environmen- 
talists. All  of  us  want  these  things.  The 
question  facing  America  today  is:  Are  we 
willing  to  take  the  steps  necessary  at  this 
time  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the 
increasingly  expensive  search  for  oil  and 
gas  can  continue,  that  we  stretch  out  the 
supply  of  those  sources  of  energy  we  now 
have,  and  that  we  use  those  in  abundant 
supply — and  coal  is  one — imtil  we  get 
the  technology  perfected  to  go  to  cleaner 
fuels? 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  time  before 
we  have  a  viable  coal  gasification  process 
worked  out.  When  that  comes  about  there 
is  no  reason  why  gas  made  from  coal 
cannot  help  fill  the  shortage  that  now 
exists  with  respect  to  natural  gas 
supplies. 

For  those  concerned  about  the  price, 
let  me  add  a  short  note  on  that  score.  At 
the  present  time  LNG  being  imported 
to  this  country  from  Algeria,  and  per- 
haps other  points  In  the  Mideast,  It  Is 
costing  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  1.000  cubic  feet 
delivered  f  .o.b.  New  York  harbor.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  we  will  be  paying 
more  for  gas  in  the  future.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  will  take  those 
steps  now  to  permit  an  increase  In  price 
to  come  about  to  give  the  encouragement 
necessary  to  our  domestic  Industry  to  dis- 
cover more  new  reserves,  to  discover 
those  reserves  that  Dr.  Pecora  said  may 
exceed  or  equal  100  times  our  use  of 
energy  in  1971.  or  if  we  are  going  to  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  a  total  reliance  on  for- 
eign imports  that  will  admittedly  cost  at 
least  3  to  4  times  as  much  as  they  are 
now  costing,  according  to  the  edicts  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have   remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  note  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  that  ofBcials  of  the  Oil  Heat 
Association  of  Maryland  have  asked 
Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  to  suspend  air 
quality  standards.  The  alternative,  the 
Industry  officials  told  the  Governor,  Is  a 
shortage  of  home  heating  oil  next  win- 
ter. 

They  told  the  Governor  that  the  clean 
air  riiles  are  requiring  business  and  in- 
dustries to  use  more  home  grade  heating 
oil  in  order  to  meet  air  quality  standards. 

This  approach  will  have  to  be  taken 
by  more  States  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  real 


crisis  in  fuel  shortages  for  farm  use  this 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  and  in  another 
crisis  in  fuel  for  home  heating  and  trans- 
portation next  winter. 

As  desirable  as  secondary  clean  air 
standards  may  be,  they  can  and  must  be 
relaxed  until  we  can  solve  present  and 
pending  fuel  supply  and  distribution 
problems. 

A  number  of  activities  that  engage  the 
attention  and  the  energies  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  be  put  off,  can 
be  delayed,  can  be  postponed  tempo- 
rarily; but  there  are  a  few  that  are  not 
regulated  by  man;  they  are  regulated 
by  nature,  and  I  submit,  along  with  other 
such  matters  as  fall  in  this  category  is 
the  time  to  plant  and  the  time  to  harvest. 
We  cannot  delay  that.  If  we  do,  we  do 
it  at  great  risk  to  the  future  supplies  of 
food  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  at  thl« 
point  in  the  Record,  at  the  request  c» 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 

1  wish  to  state  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  opposed  to  the  action  taken  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shultz.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  later  submit 
a  statement  for  the  Record  to  express 
his  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  at 
this  time  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  First,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  here- 
tofore made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  the  two 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  as  they  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  stated  intention 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  certain  invest- 
ment costs  now  applicable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  oil  and  gas  retroactive  with 
respect  to  oil  and  gas  to  April  30  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  today  are 
not  directed  at  whether  or  not  we  should 
change  the  law  with  reference  to  such 
intangible  deduction  costs,  but  rather 
to  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  should 
put  such  a  damper  on  the  matter  at  this 
point  by  stating  publicly  that  he  intends 
to  seek  such  retroactivity  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  extremely 
Important,  and  the  Secretary's  statement 
does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  extreme 
hazards  that  exist  in  our  country  with 
reference  to  the  further  development  of 
our  natural  resources  of  oil  and  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  many 
other  Senators  who  have  requested  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  remove 
from  the  active  record  such  intended 
action  and  leave  It  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Congress  to  decide  whether  we  will 
change  the  law. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  law  should  not 
be  changed.  However,  I  do  favor  the  con- 
tinuance and  expansion  of  exploration 
in  this  particular  area  of  oil  and  gas. 

I  know  that  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  far 
more  expert  In  this  field.  I  Join  with  him 
today  in  asking  the  Secretary  to  remove 
the  cloud  which  he  has  now  placed 
upon  the  investment  approach  taken  by 
many  petH^e  In  this  countty,  principally 


through  the  Independents  who  do  not 
have  sufficient  resources  without  the  aid 
of  outside  investors. 

I  commend  those  Senators  who  have 
preceded  me,  particularly  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  remarks  on  this  ap- 
proach, a  Senator  from  a  State  that  is 
not  In  the  West  or  Southwest. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Oklah(Mna  and 
the  Senators  from  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Ne- 
braska, and  Wyoming  for  their  remarks 
this  morning. 

There  Is  no  question  that  we  wUl  be 
facing  higher  and  higher  prices.  Per- 
haps there  Is  a  question  as  to  how  high 
the  prices  wUl  go  on  our  energy  needs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  big  ques- 
tion on  the  ability  of  the  country  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  supply.  I  think  that 
the  actions  taken  by  Secretary  Shultz 
will  give  the  impression  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  are  not  concerned  over 
this  matter.  I  think  that  he  is  show- 
ing that  he  is  out  of  step  with  the  times 
and  is  turning  his  back  on  the  matter. 
I  think  he  is  approaching  the  question 
In  the  same  clumsy  way  in  which  he  ap- 
proached the  matter  of  imports  In  1969. 

I  think  it  is  most  Important  that  we 
level  with  the  people  so  that  they  will 
know  that  we  are  facing  desperate  times 
and  are  having  difficulty  In  providing  the 
needed  energy  to  run  this  Nation. 

I  stated  earlier  that  Libya  and  three 
other  nations  are  restricting  their  pro- 
duction of  oil,  and  that  as  a  signal  to  this 
country  that  they  do  not  like  our  attitude 
toward  Israel,  they  have  shown  us  the 
kind  of  blackmail  that  we  can  expect  In 
the  future. 

I  have  been  saying  for  some  time  that 
it  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is  now  with 
us.  It  may  very  well  be  expressed  in  far 
more  convincing  terms  In  the  future  than 
It  has  been  In  the  last  day  or  so. 

L'j-.  President,  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Seiifttor  from  New  York,  for  permitting 
me  to  speak  at  this  time.  I  now  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  yield  the  floor  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 


DOMESTIC  PETROLEUM 
EXPLORATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  an  expression  of  my  concern  to  that 
which  is  iinderstandably  apparent  in 
this  body  today  with  regard  to  the  tax 
proposals  which  would  and  are  having 
the  effect  of  decimating  the  ranks  of 
domestic  Independent  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers. I  can  see  no  other  result,  for 
the  big,  integrated,  international  oU 
companies  would  be  unaffected  by  these 
proposals.  Representing  a  State  long 
abandoned  by  these  big  companies,  a 
State  where  the  small  Independent  ex- 
plorer is  the  backbone  of  what  Is  left 
of  the  oil  and  gas  business.  I  am  mys- 
tified that  the  administration  woidd  ad- 
vance proposals  to  dry  up  the  outside 
capital  available  to  Independent  pro- 
ducers on  a  share-the-rlsk  basis. 
coNsiSTXirr  poucizs 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  Up- 
servlce  given  recently  to  the  need  to 
reverse  our  declining  energy  supply  posi- 
tion. But  we  quit  meeting  the  increased 
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demand  for  natural  gas  4  years  ago. 
We  are  dependent  on  foreign  oil  for 
a  third  of  our  need  for  liquid  fuels.  In 
fact,  because  we  have  peaked  In  gas  pro- 
duction and  are  experiencing  a  rapid 
decline  in  our  oil-producing  capacity, 
the  total  increase  in  demand  for  these 
fuels  is  being  met  by  foreign  petroleum, 
primarily  foreign  oil. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  our  deteriorating 
energy  supply  position,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  adopt  policies  that  are  consist- 
ent with  the  demonstrated  needs.  We 
want  energy  and  adequate  energy,  but 
at  every  turn  there  seems  to  be  a  new 
roadblock  tossed  in  the  way  of  energy 
exploration  and  development.  Some  ap- 
pear to  delight  in  berating  the  "inter- 
national oil  companies,"  and  If  that  is 
a  satisfying  exercise,  fine.  But  virtually 
every  attack  or  change  I  see  put  forward 
on  public  policy  affecting  petroleum  de- 
velopment would  wipe  out  the  smallest 
first  leaving  the  so-called  giants  im- 
touched.  And  these  particular  adminis- 
tration proposals  fall  into  the  same 
category. 

Last  month  the  administration  sent 
an  energy  message  to  the  Congress.  The 
Initiatives  put  forth  in  it  left  room  for 
some  improvements  and  changes,  but 
they  were  generally  felt  to  be  headed  In 
the  right  direction — toward  turning  us 
around  on  energy  development.  At  last 
it  was  felt,  here  Is  something  that  advo- 
cates encouragement,  rather  than  eco- 
nomic reprisal  against  the  people  who 
have  found  most  of  the  oil  and  gas  in 
America — the  thousands  of  venturesome 
independents  who  put  their  money  on 
the  line  in  the  riskiest  enterprise  In 
America. 

SURPRISE     TRADEOFFS 

The  President's  energj'  message  even 
recommended  improved  tax  incentives 
for  domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration,  in 
the  form  of  small  tax  credits  for  explora- 
tion expenditures.  There  was  not  a  hint 
in  the  message  anywhere  that  Secretary 
Shultz  would  soon  be  forwarding  the 
"tradeoffs"  for  this  relatively  small  tax 
incentive  that  was  tossed  to  domestic 
producers.  But  when  the  "tradeoffs" 
came,  they  were  marked  well  in  bold  lan- 
guage, and  the  message  was:  If  you  are 
an  independent  oil  producer  who  relies  in 
part  on  outside  risk  capital  to  explore 
for  oil  and  gas,  your  outside  capital 
sources  will  be  dried  up. 

REAL     BUSINESS    COSTS 

Mr.  President,  the  intangible  drilling 
costs — IDC's — incurred  by  investors  in 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
are  nonrecoverable  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  They  include  costs  such  as 
labor,  drilling  mud,  cement  put  down- 
hole,  and  site  clearing.  They  are  clearly 
business  costs  that  ought  to  be  expensed. 
They  are  the  same  as  newsprint  and 
labor,  two  large  expense  items  in  run- 
ning a  newspaper,  which  are  and  ought 
to  be  expensed.  It  was  never  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  providing  for  intangible 
writeoffs,  that  types  of  income  or  dif- 
ferent sources  of  income  should  be  sub- 
ject to  discrimination.  But  the  treat- 
ment suggested  by  Secretary  Shultz  for 
intangible  expenditures  for  outside  in- 
vestors In  oil  and  gas  exploration  is  tax 
discrimination. 


What  Mr.  Shultz  is  saying  is  that  if 
you  are  a  dentist  or  a  building  contrac- 
tor or  a  professional  engineer,  and  you 
invest  in  a  drilling  venture  you  can  ex- 
pense your  intangibles  only  against  oil 
and  gas  income — not  against  your  regu- 
lar income.  This  is  hair-splitting,  a  dis- 
tinction between  risk  dollars  depending 
on  their  source,  and  It  does  not  make 
sense.  Oil  and  gas  exploration  is  a  high- 
risk  enterprise.  If  there  are  tax  provi- 
sions which  recognize  this,  they  ought 
to  apply  to  any  willing  risk  dollar — and 
not  just  select  risk  dollars. 

ENCOURAGE    DOMESTIC     EXPLORATION 

We  ought  to  be  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  attract  all  available  dollars  into 
petroleum  exploration  and  development. 
We  ought  to  be  doing  this  particularly  in 
the  lower  48  States,  onshore,  because  for 
the  rest  of  the  1970's  these  48  States 
which  are  the  province  of  the  small,  in- 
dependent wildcatters  and  explorers,  of- 
fer the  best  hope  of  meeting  increased 
needs  for  that  essential  fuel,  natural  gas. 
No  other  source,  foreign  or  domestic, 
conventional  or  synthetic,  offers  an 
equivalent  hope  for  substantially  in- 
creasing natural  gas  supplies  at  com- 
parable costs. 

At  this  crucial  time  it  is  unrealistic,  to 
say  the  very  least,  to  put  forth  disturbing 
and  discouraging  tax  proposals  that 
would  foreclose  willing  petroleum  explo- 
ration investors  from  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  findings  vitally  needed  new  oil 
and  gas  supplies.  I  hope  Secretary  Shultz 
can  be  persuaded  of  this  fact  and  will 
abandon  this  negative  proposal  which  is 
at  cross-purposes  with  the  administra- 
tion's declared  intent  to  revive  our  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  exploration  and  devel- 
opment. If  he  does  not,  I  trust  the  Con- 
gress will  make  the  decision. 

The  Treasury  Department  acknowl- 
edges it  is  merely  playing  musical  chairs 
with  the  taxpayers  in  these  proposals.  It 
said,  accurately,  that  no  new  net  revenues 
would  be  involved  in  these  proposals.  It  is 
simply  shifting  the  tax  burden  around 
and  putting  a  big  load  on  those  who  have 
dollars  they  are  willing  to  risk  in  petro- 
leum exploration. 

TIME  FOR  DECISIONS 

It  Is  time  the  administration  made  a 
bEisic  decision.  Does  it  want  to  encourage 
renewed  petroleum  exploration,  or  does 
it  merely  want  to  shift  tax  dollars  around 
and  create  uncertainty  of  a  kind  that 
will  dry  up  half  the  petroleum  explora- 
tion now  taking  place?  I  hope  the  deci- 
sion will  be  made  soon  and  in  the  proper 
direction.  I  believe  the  reality  of  our  de- 
teriorating energy  situation  will  compel 
Mr.  Shultz  to  withdraw  this  proposition. 
The  sooner  the  air  is  cleared  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  better — for  all  concerned. 


RESPONSE  TO  SECRETARY 

SHULTZ'     PROPOSALS     FOR     TAX 
CHANGE— AN    INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  despite 
Secretary  Shultz"  good  intentions  of 
presenting  a  tax  proposal  to  increase  ex- 
ploration of  gas  and  oil  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  our  growing  energy  needs, 
his  plan  does  just  the  opposite. 

By  limiting  tax  deductions  only  to  ex- 
ploratory and  drilling  operations  that 


have  proved  successful,  the  propKjsal  de- 
feats Its  purpose  becaiise  the  incentive 
for  finding  new  oil  is  severely  limited. 

Many  of  the  independent  oil  firms  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  capital  resources  to 
survive  a  proposal  like  that  offered  by 
Secretary  Shultz.  Exploration  and  drill- 
ing is  expensive  and  without  deductions 
for  exploration  and  drilling  many  inde- 
pendent firms  coiUd  not  embark  on  the 
search  for  America's  energy  for  fear  of 
bankruptcy. 

Secretary  Shultz'  proposals  do  not 
only  have  an  adverse  impact  on  securing 
domestic  sources  of  energy  but  they  con- 
versely put  U.S.  oil  firms  searching  for 
oil  abroad  In  a  disadvantageous  position. 

THE    NEED    FOB    NEW    EXPLORATION 

Petroleimi  exploratory  and  develop- 
ment drilling  activity  measured  by  num- 
ber of  wells  has  declined  sharply  since 
1956:  New-field  wildcat  wells  decreased 
by  42  percent  and  development  drilling 
by  52  percent.  At  the  same  time,  there 
has  been  no  decrease  in  expenditures  for 
exploration  and  development.  The  re- 
duced level  of  activity  has  been  offset  by 
increases  in  unit  costs. 

Needed  additions  to  reserves  of  oil  and 
gas  have  fallen  severely  below  rising  de- 
mand. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  steady  decline 
in  the  ratio  of  reserves  to  consumption 
and  an  Increased  reliance  on  foreign 
oil — a  reliance  that  has  not  only  shocked 
our  economy,  but  also  has  raised  definite 
questions  to  this  Nation's  national  se- 
curity. Oil  imports  supplied  16  percent  of 
domestic  requirements  in  1956,  29  per- 
cent in  1972  and  are  expected  to  account 
for  35  percent,  more  than  one-third  of 
our  needs,  this  year. 

The  three  major  reasons  why  we  have 
lagged  behind  in  developing  our  energy 
resources  at  home  have  been  in  major 
part  due  to  price  restrictions  and  ever- 
increasing  costs  which  have  resulted  In 
inadequate  returns  on  new  investment, 
delayed  access  to  potentially  productive 
offshore  areas — especially  in  my  home 
State  of  Alaska  and,  of  course,  real  or 
in  many  cases  imagined  environmental 
concerns. 

on.    PROFITS    AND    OIL    TAXATION 

It  is  obvious  to  most  persons  who  have 
evaluated  the  oil  industrj-  to  other  busi- 
ness sectors  that  petroleum  industry 
profits  are  not  excessive  by  any  objective 
standard.  The  rate  of  return  on  share- 
holders' equity  has  been  less  than  the 
average  for  other  manufacturing  busi- 
nesses in  7  of  the  last  10  years. 

Conversely,  the  petroleum  industry's 
tax  burden  is  greater  than  the  average 
for  all  U.S.  corporations,  even  if  sales 
and  excise  taxes  are  excluded.  If  sales 
and  excise  taxes  are  in  fact  included,  the 
petroleum  sector's  taxes  are  over  three 
times  as  high. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Fed- 
eral tax  changes  adopted  in  1969  In- 
creased the  petroleiun  industry's  tax 
burden  by  $518  million  in  1970.  The  No- 
vember 1970.  crude  oil  price  was  only 
enough  to  offset  this  added  tax  burden. 
Price  increases  simply  cannot  stimulate 
more  rapid  source  development  if  they 
just  offset  increased  tax  burdens. 

However,  the  discouraging  trends  of 
recent  years  can  be  reversed  through 
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adoption  of  a  positive  national  energy 
policy — not  through  proposals  like  that 
of  Secretary  Shultz.  which  would  just 
compound  our  already  crippled  effort  for 
energy  exploration. 

INTANGIBLE  DRILLING  COSTS 

Current  deduction  of  intangible  drill- 
ing costs  is  an  incentive  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  economic  health,  to  not  only 
the  petroleum  industry,  but  on  a  larger 
.s^ale  to  the  United  States. 

Repeal  or  limit."  tion  of  this  deduction 
would  cause  the  withdrawal  of  vast 
amounts  of  capital,  which  would  delay 
the  search  for  sorely  needed  oil  and  gas 
over  the  next  several  years. 

The  additional  tax  revenue  expeited 
from  requiring  IDC  costs  to  be  recovered 
through  depreciation  would  be  short 
lived.  Additic  al  tix  revenue  would  be 
realized  only  until  annual  capitalized 
expenditures  increased  to  the  level  of 
annual  IDr  expenditures.  Thereafter, 
tax  revenue  would  be  unaffected  by  the 
change.  But  a  reduction  in  the  IDC  ex- 
penditures would  reduce  discoveries  and, 
in  the  long  term,  reduce  profits  and  con- 
sequently tax  revenues. 

THE    NEFD   TO   REMAIN    COMPETITIVE   ABROAD 

U.S.  taxation  of  foreign  source  income 
of  American  petroleum  companies  must 
be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  impor- 
tance of  their  activities  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  will  require  large  vol- 
umes of  petroleum  imports  in  the 
next  10  to  15  years — especially  if  the 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line continues  to  be  delayed. 

If  privately  owned  U.S.  companies 
were  imable  to  continue  to  complete  ef- 
fectively in  the  international  oil  indus- 
try, this  Nation  would  Inevitably  become 
largely  dependent  for  its  essential  for- 
eign supplies  on  companies  owned  in 
whole  or  in  large  part  by  foreign  govern- 
ments— especially  unstable  Middle  East- 
ern governments.  It  is  essential  to  real- 
ize here,  that  there  would  be  no  assur- 
ance of  even-handed  treatment  of  all 
countries  in  a  supply  crisis. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem  is  a  staggering  one 
and  that  our  imports  of  oil  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  this  deficit  problem. 
But.  the  participation  of  U.S.  companies 
In  the  world  oil  Industry  has  definite 
positive  implications  for  helping  equalize 
our  balance-of-payments  problem.  In- 
deed, In  1971.  earnings  by  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies abroad  exceeded  new  outlays  by 
about  $1.5  billion. 

COi«CLTTSION 

The  Nation's  energy  needs  can  be  met 
only  if  the  supply  of  external  capital  is 
sharply  stimulated.  One  such  stimulas 
would  be  a  marked  increase  in  energy 
prices.  However,  price  increases  alone 
are  not  the  answer. 

Secretary  Shultz'  proposal  is  not  a 
proposal  that  will  stimulate  exploration 
which  would  result  in  developing  new 
sources  of  domestic  energy — rather  it 
would  retard  that  important  goal.  We 
must  give  our  oil  Industry  the  oppor- 
txmlty  to  go  forward  and  find  the  oil  we 
most  urgently  need — we  must  not  place 
new  handicaps  on  their  most  important 
and  vital  Job. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
NONPARTISAN  COMMISSION  ON 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  REFORM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  The  message 
is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  thorough-going  reform  of  campaign 
practices  in  our  Federal  elections  ranks 
high  on  our  list  of  national  priorities. 

Many  separate  proposals  for  such  re- 
form are  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress: in  light  of  recent  disclosures  of 
widespread  abuses  during  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1972,  many  more  will 
doubtless  soon  be  made. 

I  believe  that  reform  is  essential,  and 
urgent;  I  also  believe  it  is  vital  that 
these  proposed  reforms  be  carefully 
considered  not  singly,  but  in  their  rela- 
tion each  to  the  others,  and  that  this  be 
done  in  a  nonpartisan  context. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  creation  of  a 
Non-partisan  Commission  on  Federal 
Election  Reform,  to  be  established  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  to  be  charged 
with  examining  our  entire  pattern  of 
campaign  practices  and  with  recom- 
mending a  comprehensive  set  of  reforms. 
A  proposed  Joint  Resolution  to  accom- 
plish this  accompanies  this  Message. 

The  Commission  I  propose  would  be 
composed  of  seventeen  members.  Eight 
of  these  would  be  chosen  by  and  from 
the  Congress,  two  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans  from  the  Senate  and  two 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  would  also 
include  the  the  national  chairmen  of  the 
two  principal  political  parties,  and  seven 
other,  public  members,  to  be  selected  by 
the  President.  No  more  th»n  four  of 
seven  public  members  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party.  To  further 
ensure  its  complete  independence,  the 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  would  be 
selected  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  by  the  Commission  It- 
self. 

The  Commission's  mandate  would  be 
as  broad  as  the  Federal  election  process 
itself.  Nothing  would  be  excluded.  It 
would  be  authorized  to  examine  the  cost 
and  financing  of  campaigns.  Including 
proposals  for  alternative  methods  of  fi- 
nancing: laws  on  reporting  and  disclo- 
sure; the  elimination  from  campaigns 
of  violence  and  the  threat  of  violence, 
and  infringements  on  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy; curbing  vote  frauds;  the  length  of 
political  campaigns;  the  use  and  abuse 
of  techniques  such  as  television  commer- 
cials, polling  and  computerized  direct 
mail;  methods  of  curbing  the  entire 
range  of  unfair  or  unsavory  campaign 
practices;  and  anything  else  the  Com- 
mission might  consider  desirable  for  a 


comprehensive  reform  of  Federal  elec- 
tions and  campaign  practices. 

It  would  be  directed  to  make  Its  fjial 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
no  later  than  December  1,  1973.  It  would 
also  be  encouraged  to  make  Interim  rec- 
ommendations during  the  course  of  its 
work,  In  order  to  expedite  their  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress. 

Because  it  bears  an  intimate  and  vital 
relationship  to  campaign  reform,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Commission  also  con- 
sider the  question  of  whether  the  length 
of  the  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  of  the  President  should  be  changed. 

If  the  Commission  is  to  complete  Its 
work  promptly,  In  order  to  allow  the 
Congress  time  to  consider  and  possibly 
to  act  on  its  recommendations  prior  to 
the  1974  Congressional  campaigns,  it  is, 
of  course,  essential  that  the  Commission 
begin  its  work  soon  and  pursue  It  expe- 
ditiously. For  my  part,  I  shall  do  all  that 
I  can  to  facilitate  this,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  take  swift  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  proposal. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  16,  1973. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfiBcer  (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WATERGATE,    OUR   ECONOMY   AND 
OUR  NATIONAL  INSTTTUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  interested  that  almost  contempo- 
raneously with  this  statement  of  mine 
and  without  any  concert  whatever,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
addressed  himself  substantially  to  the 
same  idea  in  a  statement  issued  today. 

This  is  the  effect  Watergate  may  be 
having  on  our  Nation  and  on  broader  Is- 
sues of  vital  concern  to  our  Nation. 

The  fact  that  our  political  institutions 
are  being  tested  with  respect  to  Water- 
gate does  not  mean  that  our  political  in- 
stitutions are  not  basically  strong  and 
will  not  survive.  In  fact,  perhaps  our  in- 
stitutions may  be  even  greatly  Improved 
by  this  catharsis.  For  example,  the  Con- 
gress may  at  long  last,  after  some  dec- 
ades of  second  class  citizenship,  be  ready 
to  come  into  its  own  again  as  an  equal 
partner  in  Government  In  matters  of 
war  and  p>eace  as  In  matters  of  domestic 
revenue,  expenditures,  and  prices  and 
wages,  thereby  giving  to  the  United 
States  an  even  greater  stability. 

In  any  case,  and  despite  the  testing  of 
our  political  institutions,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  justifying  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  In  our  economic  Institutions 
which  remain  the  strongest  national  ag- 
gregation of  production  and  technology 
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on  Earth.  We  cannot  affect  what  for- 
eigners may  think  of  our  Government  or 
our  money,  but  we  certainly  can  affect 
what  Americans  think  of  both,  and  this 
is  both  our  duty  and  our  responsibility. 
There  is  no  reason  for  pressing  the 
panic  button  on  accoimt  of  Watergate. 
Our  institutions  are  capable  of  dealing 
\mh  even  such  a  national  scandal,  and 
they  are  indeed  in  the  process  of  dealing 
with  this  scandal  in  a  way  probably  un- 
parallelec  in  its  directness  and  compre- 
hensiveness than  is  possible  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Americans  have 
every  reason  to  assert  their  confidence  in 
the  country's  economy — which  is  ac- 
tually flourishing  notwithstanding  many 
productivity,  efficiency,  and  morale  prob- 
lems still  to  be  solved. 

Yet  it  does  seem  that  we  are  facing  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  by  tlie  world  in  the 
U.S.  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions. I  am  convinced  that  those  who 
are  speculating  on  adversity  will  live  to 
regret  it.  But  additional  steps  need  to 
be  taken.  It  is  required  that  the  United 
States  take  effective  action  to  insulate 
Watergate  from  the  rest  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  Government  by  the  speedy 
appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor  with 
adequate  and  autonomous  and  independ- 
ent power.  That  can  be  done  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law. 

Second,  it  is  Imperative  that  additional 
economic  actions  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  inflationary  boom  we  are  facing 
and  my  proposals  in  this  regard  follow. 


either.  But  there  are  measures  which  we 
need  to  take  to  Implement  our  confidence 
and  to  buttress  these  findings.  There  are 
five  principal  areas  where  we  must  direct 
our  attention  now. 


not  bode  well  for  the  economy  or  for  la- 
bor peace  in  the  year  ahead. 


THE  MONEY  AND  INFLATIONARY 

CRISES 

Mr.  JAVITS.   Mr.  President.  I  speak 

today   to   the  money   and   inflationary 

crises  which  we  face  in  the  country  and 

in  the  world. 

The  precipitate  rise  in  the  price  of  gold 
on  world  markets  coupled  with  the  seri- 
ous continuing  decline  in  the  New  York 
stock  market  signals  an  international 
vote  of  no  confidence  as  far  as  the  U.S 
dollar  is  concerned.  The  continuation 
and  acceleration  of  such  a  tendency  has 
the  capacity  for  such  damage  to  the  econ- 
omy and  stability  of  the  whole  world 
that  it  needs  to  be  addressed  immedi- 
ately, for  it  does  not  represent  a  ques- 
tion of  imbalance  which  can  be  corrected 
by  another  devaluation,  but  simply  an 
evidence  of  panic  psychology  about  the 
state  of  public  affairs  in  the  United 
States. 

Despite  the  testing  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions, there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
justifying  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  our 
economic  Institutions  which  remain  the 
strongest  national  aggregation  of  pro- 
duction and  technology  on  earth.  We 
cannot  affect  what  foreigners  may  think 
of  our  Government  or  our  money,  but  we 
certainly  can  affect  what  Americans 
think  of  both,  and  this  is  both  our  duty 
and  our  responsibility. 

In  this  regard  let  me  say  that,  com- 
pared with  rates  of  inflation  in  other 
major  Industrial  countries  we  are  doing 
far  better  than  they  are  though  we  must 
continue  to  do  much  better.  I  predict 
that  the  dollar  will  still  turn  out  to  be 
the  strongest  and  most  desired  currency 
on  earth — and  not  too  long  from  now 


I.  PHASE  til 

Phase  ni  controls  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  inadequate  and  we  must  re- 
turn to  a  more  rigorous  program  of  wage 
and  price  controls. 

In  announcing  phase  III,  the  President 
declared  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  "retain  the  power — and  the  re- 
sponsibility— to  step  in  and  stop  action 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  anti- 
inflation  goals."  More  recently,  the  ad- 
ministration has  announced  that  it  is  as- 
sembling evidence  on  proflt  margins  in 
the  larger  firms,  so  that  rollbacks  could 
be  instituted  where  necessary.  We  are 
being  told,  in  other  words,  that  the  ad- 
ministration packs  a  stick  In  the  closet 
and  intends  to  use  it  whm  conditions 
w  nrant. 

I  maintain  the  present  conditions  fully 
warrant  the  use  of  the  "stick  in  the 
closet"  directed  towards  future  price  in- 
creases. And  yet  the  administration  ap- 
pears to  be  unwilling  to  use  if  even  to 
disallow  future  price  increases,  let  alone 
to  roll  previous  ones  back.  And  while  roll- 
backs might  entail  serious  technical 
problems,  .surely  the  administration  must 
make  good  on  its  stick-in-the-closet 
pledge  with  regard  to  future  price  in- 
creases if  phase  II  is  to  have  any  sub- 
stance at  all. 

In  extending  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  Congress  again  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  take  such  action 
and  It  was  my  reading  the  the  congres- 
sional mood  that  firmer  action  on  the 
price  front  was  clearly  desired  by  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  administration's 
recently  promulgated  prenotiflcation  re- 
quirements will  lead  to  this  course  of 
action. 

In  my  opinion,  a  sector-by-sector  ap- 
plication of  phase  n  type  controls  In 
those  areas  where  price  trends  are  clearly 
excessive  is  one  way  to  restore  equity  to 
our  Industrial  economy  which  in  the  pe- 
riod since  phase  II  was  promulgated  has 
shown  considerable  voluntary  wage  re- 
straint but  much  less  price  restraint. 

This  approach— which  Is  similar  to  the 
approach  taken  in  World  War  n  and 
Korea— Is  really  the  only  way  to  deal 
wlOi  prices  which  are  rising  at  rates  of 
10  to  20  percent  a  year.  It  Is  the  only  way 
to  clamp  down  on  the  "sky's  the  limit" 
philosophy  of  pricing,  which  has  yielded 
record  increases  In  profits  and  proflt 
margins  for  many  firms  in  many  indus- 
tries. In  recommending  action  aimed  at 
this  rapid  increase  in  profits,  the  role  of 
corporate  profits  in  providing  the  incen- 
tives for  further  expansion  and  In  creat- 
ing the  creditworthiness  to  finance  new 
facilities  must  be  carefully  weighed. 

For  comparison  with  the  profit  picture 
wage  settlements  during  phase  m  to 
date  are  close  to  5.5  percent^that  Is.  the 
voluntary  guideline  promulgated  by  the 
Bjdmlmstratlon.  Until  recently,  labor  has 
shown  a  willingness  to  join  in  restraint- 
however  there  are  ominous  signs  that 
this  willingness  will  be  eroded  in  the  face 
of  staggering  price  increases.  This  does 


n.    TAX    POLICY 

It  may  be  necessary  to  make  some  hard 
choices  about  tax  policy,  in  order  to 
dampen  the  excess  demand  which  is  at 
the  root  of  many  of  the  price  increases 
On  May  8  I  introduced  a  bill  to  give  the 
President  greater  flexibility  in  setting  the 
rate  for  the  investment  tax  credit,  and  I 
hope  that  the  President  will  consider 
seriously  scaling  down  the  present  7 
percent  credit  to  a  lower  number  which 
would  cool  down  the  activity  in  new  plant 
and  investment  spending  now  at  a  record 
19.5  percent  over  last  year. 

This  alone  may  not  be  enough.  Clearly 
continuation  of  a  sizable  full  employment 
deficit  at  a  time  when  the  economy  Is 
moving  Into  boom  conditions  is  the  worst 
of  all  possible  fiscal  policies.  Our  Nation 
should  not  tolerate  such  a  policy,  since 
it  Is  a  prescription  for  economic  disaster 
leading  to  boom  and  bust  cycles.  Tax  re- 
form is  of  course  vital  and  could  add 
materially  to  our  revenues,  but  to  be 
effective  it  must  come  in  time  and  that 
will  not  be  easy.  Also  on  the  expenditure 
side  Congress  is  seeking  to  get  better 
control  of  the  overaU  budget  and  expen- 
diture pattern,  but  this,  too  Is  unlikely 
to  come  soon  enough  as  to  effect  ma- 
terially the  fiscal  year  1974  deficit.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  the  balance  sheet  of  Gov- 
ernment    revenues     and     Government 
expenditures  indicate  the  continuation 
of  such  a  deficit,  I  feel  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  may  have  little 
choice  but  to  bite  the  bullet  and  institute 
an  Increase  In  the  corporate  income  tax 
or  a  personal   income  tax  surcharge- 
hopefully  excluding  lower  incomes— or 
some  other  tax  device  for  moderating 
consumer    demand.    Responsible    fiscal 
policy    may    well    demand    no  less     In 
facing  this  possibUity  let  us  remember 
that  substantial   tax   reductions   which 
may  have  been  unwise  were  effected  in 
1969  and  1971. 1  note  that  the  West  Ger- 
man Government,  which  also  is  facing 
severe   Inflationary   pressures,   has  Just 
Initiated  similar  measures. 

■  Recent  official  Government  estimates 
indicate  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  experience  a  sizable  full  employment 
deficit  in  the  first  half  of  1973  even  after 
It  Is  adjusted  downward  some  $6  billion 
for  the  taxes  that  were  overwithheld 
The  projected  deficit  for  the  last  half 
of  1973  Ls  at  a  $1.2  billion  full  employ- 
ment deficit  level  at  an  annual  rate 
These  figures  are  unacceptable  when  the 
economy  Is  expanding  at  a  rate  well  in 
excess  of  10  percent.  Now,  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  these  rates  of  deficit  are 
moderating,  and  that  the  last  half  of 
1973  even  may  show  a  small  full  em- 
ployment surplus  because  of  spending 
restraint  combined  with  Increased  reve- 
nue fiows  accruing  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  statistical 
trends  are  accurate  since  they  would 
argue  against  a  tax  increase.  However 
If  this  favorable  trend  Is  not  borne  out 
by  subsequent  estimates,  our  Nation  will 
face  no  alternative  to  a  tax  increase  In 
considering  alternatives,  the  American 
people  should  understand  that  there  Is 
no  more  regressive  tax  than  a  high  rate 
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of  inflation  and  that  high  rates  of  infla- 
tion do  more  to  erode  real  income  and 
piu-chasing  power  than  a  temporary  in- 
come tax  surcharge  designed  to  stem 
inflation. 

III.    MONETARY    POLICY 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  this 
is  a  particularly  difBcult  time  for  the 
managers  of  monetary  policy  in  the 
United  States.  The  boom  conditions  of 
the  economy  dictate  that  a  restrictive 
monetary  policy  be  followed  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  indeed  has  been 
implementing  such  a  policy.  However, 
this  restrictive  policy  must  walk  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  tightrope  to  insure 
that  money  does  not  become  so  tight 
that  the  experience  of  1969-70  is  re- 
peated. At  that  time,  it  will  be  recalled, 
a  highly  restrictive  monetary  policy 
directly  led  to  spiralling  unemployment, 
credit  crunches,  liquidity  crises,  enor- 
mously high  interest  rates,  housing 
shortfalls  and  seriously  depressed 
flnancial  markets. 

The  principal  problem  facing  our 
money  managers  is  the  unsustatnably 
high  rate  of  business  borrowing  from 
our  Nation's  banks.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  present  rate  of  consumer  bor- 
rowing is  not  a  problem.  The  high 
rate  of  business  expenditures  which  is 
determined  by  this  business  borrowing 
is  a  key  element  in  the  boom  eco- 
nomic conditions  now  facing  the  coun- 
try which  could  get  out  of  hand.  This 
business  borrowing  must  be  dampened 
and  dampened  quickly  ^nd  this  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  urged  a  lowering 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit.  If  the 
business  boom  gets  out  of  control  per- 
haps a  suspension  of  the  tax  credit 
would  be  called  for.  This  suspension  will 
reinforce  the  dampening  effect  of  higher 
interest  rates  and  whatever  other 
money  management  tools  the  Govern- 
ment may  choose  to  use. 

If  the  rate  of  business  borrowing  from 
our  Nation's  banks  indeed  is  dampened 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  money  through 
a  mix  of  monetary  and  tax  matters,  this 
is  the  best  insurance  that  ample  bank 
funds  will  be  available  for  the  mort- 
gage needs  of  individuals  seeking  to  own 
a  home,  for  small  business  and  indi- 
vidual loans,  and  for  the  financial  needs 
of  our  municipalities.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's deficit  again  comes  into  play 
since  the  size  of  the  deficit  determines 
the  need  of  the  Government  to  enter  the 
financial  markets  in  competition  with 
other  users  of  funds. 

Since  the  credit  crunches  of  1965-66 
and  1968-69,  important  steps  have  been 
taken  to  insure  that  bank  funds  will  be 
available  to  the  small  borrower  at  ac- 
ceptable rates?  I  refer  to  the  recent  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  action  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  dual  rate  interest 
system  which  seeks  to  insulate  the  in- 
terest rate  on  home  mortgages,  small 
biisiness  loans,  et  cetera,  from  increases 
In  the  prime  rate.  This  policy  is  wel- 
come since  it  should  insure  that  the 
housing  market  does  not  bear  the  full 
brunt  of  higher  interest  rates  as  it  has 
in  the  recent  past.  In  this  connection 
it  is  also  worth  noting  that  Ginny  Mae 
and  Fanny  Mae  have  improved  their 


techniques  which  will  insure  further 
that  adequate  funds  continue  to  flow 
into  the  housing  market. 

While  I  am  confident  that  the  tools 
in  hand  will  be  adequate  to  dampen  the 
present  business  boom  while  insuring 
that  ample  bank  funds  remain  avsdl- 
able  for  other  critical  sectors  of  our 
economy,  the  business  commimity 
should  also  be  reminded  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  have  the  author- 
ity to  take  stronger  action  under  the 
Credit  Control  Act  of  1969.  Then,  too, 
in  the  early  1950's  when  our  economy 
also  faced  inflationary  problems,  vol- 
imtary  credit  allocation  schemes  were 
implemented.  It  is  my  hope  that  such 
action  will  not  prove  to  be  necessary. 

IV.    OOU)    SALES 

I  think  the  Treasury  must  seriously 
take  up  the  possibility  of  earmarking  a 
portion  of  its  monetary  gold  supply  for 
sale  to  licensed  American  industrial 
users.  At  present  rates  of  growth,  gold  im- 
ports alone  will  contribute  almost  $600 
million  to  our  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit. Sales  of  our  monetary  gold  stock  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  cover  this  deficit 
would  hate  a  considerable  supply  effect 
in  the  thin  world  gold  market,  and 
would  also  calm  the  speculative  fever  in 
gold  substantially.  The  cost  of  such  an 
action  would  be  approximately  2  percent 
of  our  Treasury  gold  stock  per  year;  the 
benefits  to  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
to  enabling  domestic  users  to  absorb  the 
disturbing  surges  in  gold  prices,  would 
be  positive. 

In  addition,  such  an  action  would  sig- 
nal to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
takes  in  earnest  its  views,  which  has 
been  expressed  in  ofiQcial  quarters  be- 
fore, that  gold  must  eventually  be  rel- 
legated  to  the  status  of  an  ordinary  com- 
modity rather  than  as  a  keystone  of  the 
international  monetary  system.  This  lat- 
ter view  need  not  be  abandoned  at  once, 
but  surely  we  must  strive  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reducing  our  reliance  upon  mone- 
tary gold.  In  my  view.  Treasury  sales  of 
gold  to  licensed  domestic  users  would 
speed  this  movement  in  the  right  di- 
rection; a  movement  which  to  date  has 
been  too  slow. 

V.    CONGRESSIONAL    BUDGETARY    PROCEDURES 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  Congress 
itself  holds  the  key  to  a  restoration  of 
confidence  in  the  workings  of  Federal 
spending  policies,  and  I  would  urge  that 
the  current  debate  over  congressional 
budget  control  not  get  sidetracked  from 
the  real  issue,  which  is  how  to  bring 
Congress  to  bear  effectively  and  respon- 
sibly in  matching  our  fiscal  resources 
with  the  Nation's  priorities.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  I  am  completely  happy  with 
all  aspects  of  the  plan  devised  by  the 
Special  Joint  Committee.  I  believe  some 
aspects  of  the  proposal  should  be 
changed,  but  it  is  urgently  important 
that  we  take  prompt  action.  Congress 
must  honestly  concede  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  President  clearly  has  su- 
perior decisionmaking  power,  a  power 
which  is  backed  up  by  a  large  profes- 
sional staff  in  the  OfBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  by  hundreds  of  analysts 
in  other  parts  of  the  executive  branch. 
But,  as  literally  thousands  of  constituent 


letters  attest,  the  American  people  pre- 
fer these  decisions  to  be  made  by  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress,  not 
by  one  man  in  the  White  House  or  by 
anonymous  planners  in  the  various  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies. 

The  current  fix  Congress  is  in — imable 
to  gain  control  of  the  spending  process — 
is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  Presi- 
dent grabbing  too  much  power  as  the 
Congress  stiunbllng  along  with  too  little. 
We  owe  it  to  the  people  who  sent  us  here, 
as  well  as  to  our  own  sense  of  the  proper 
functioning  of  Government,  to  waste  no 
time  in  establishing  an  effective  "budget 
biu-eau"  capability  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
thank  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
very  much  for  his  customary  gracious- 
ness. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BASE  CLOSINGS  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
17,  by  public  announcement  by  the  De- 
fense Department  with  reference  to  base 
closings,  we  in  Rhode  Island  received 
a  staggering,  stunning  blow.  In  one 
stroke  approximately  5,000  civilian  jobs 
will  be  lost  if  this  edict  is  carried  out.  It 
involves  military  personnel  as  well,  all 
inclusive  perhaps  21,000.  The  indirect  re- 
percussion of  this  move  with  reference  to 
civilian  jobs  will  come  almost  to  the  flgure 
of  19,000.  The  loss  of  payroll  to  my  State 
will  be  one  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  Add  to  this  an  already  existing  un- 
employment rate  of  6.4  percent. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  at 
all  that  by  the  winding  down  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  some  changes  had  to  be 
made.  We  realize  that  today  we  have 
fewer  ships  than  we  had  perhaps  several 
years  ago,  and  perhaps  fewer  planes,  and 
that  an  evolution  is  taking  place  with 
reference  to  the  weaponry  of  our  country, 
as  is  happening  in  the  coimtries  of  our 
possible  adversaries.  But  the  serious 
question  that  confronts  our  people  is. 
Why  take  so  much  out  of  Rhode  Island? 
Out  of  all  of  the  jobs  that  will  be  lost 
in  this  national  plan,  one-half  will  be 
lost  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  realize  that 
we  have  less  than  1  percent  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  country,  you  can  well 
realize  how  staggering  this  blow  is  to 
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our  economy.  I  do  not  know  if  our  State 
will  ever  be  able  to  recover  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  many  arguments  have 
been  made  by  the  Defense  Department. 
They  have  tried  to  rationalize  much  of 
their  action,  but  I  daresay  at  no  point 
have  they  been  convincing. 

Today  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Providence  newspaper.  The  Providence 
newspaper  is  a  very  conservative  news- 
paper. It  is  an  independent  newspaper. 
The  editorial  staff  is  quite  objective.  They 
have  written  an  editorial  today,  the  title 
of  which  is  "A  Basis  for  Outrage. "  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Basis   for  OmnACE 


Rhode  Island's  senior  U.S.  senator,  John 
O.  Pastore,  has  denounced  the  closing  of 
most  of  Rhode  Island's  naval  Installations  as 
"a  monstrous  debacle  of  deception."  While 
persons  may  disavow  the  senator's  rhetoric 
as  too  strong,  there  Is  basis  for  outrage  that 
yet  has  to  be  fully  explored. 

Consider  the  new  Newport  Bridge,  the 
most  expensive  tax-supported  Installation 
ever  undertaken  In  Rhode  Island.  Many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  construction  costs  were 
added  to  this  bridge  because  of  what  the 
Navy  then  insisted  upon,  and  which  wtis 
deemed  for  the  good  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
bridge  had  to  be  buUt  high  enough  to  allow 
the  passage  beneath  of  any  Navy  ship  that 
was  on  the  drawing  boards,  or  might  be  on 
the  drawing  board  until  the  year  2000.  The 
result  was  a  bridge  with  one  of  the  highest 
vertical  clearances  In  the  world — 215  feet 
from  mean  high  water — which  can  accom- 
modate easily  any  of  the  nation's  largest 
carriers,  none  of  whose  superstructures  ex- 
tends vertically  beyond  200  feet.  Soon,  per- 
haps, the  full  and  bitter  irony  of  this  will 
sink  In  with  Rhode  Islanders — that  they 
pledged  mUltons  of  dollars  In  tax  funds  to 
accommodate  military  vessels  which  prob- 
ably never  wUl  pass  underneath  because 
bases  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  bridge  are 
now  considered  virtually  obsolete  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Perhaps  Senator  Pastore  is  outraged,  too, 
over  the  Defense  Department's  explanation 
that  the  new  carriers  won't  be  coming  to 
Rhode  Island  because  the  berths  are  not 
deep  enough.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
back  in  the  faU  of  1954.  the  Navy  Indicated 
that  the  new  Polaris  submarines  would  bo 
based  at  Newport.  This  metmt  deepening  a 
berth  at  Newport  from  about  35  feet  to  about 
50  feet  in  order  to  facilitate  underwater  re- 
pairs. The  submarines  never  came,  but  the 
berth  was  dredged  and  prepared. 

Question:  If  the  Navy  could  so  easily 
deepen  a  berth  for  a  Polaris  submarine  back 
In  the  m!d- 1960s  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
what  is  so  Insurmountable  about  preparing 
a  berth  on  either  side  for  the  newest  aircraft 
carriers  In  the  1970s?  Or  did  the  mobUlzatlon 
of  environmentalists.  Intensely  Interested  in 
problems  of  depositing  the  dredglngs,  actu- 
ally flgure  In  the  Defense  Department's  de- 
liberations about  which  home  ports  on  the 
East  coast  were  thought  more  Important  than 
others  with  respect  to  modernization  of  naval 
forces  ? 

The  same  question  can  be  asked  with  re- 
spect to  DOD's  observations  about  the  land- 
ing strips  at  Quonset.  One  runway  could  be 
lengthened  Inland  with  no  great  problems, 
lengthening  a  crosswlnd  strip  would  mean 
going  Into  the  bay,  a  fact  which  again  raises 
an  environmental  Issue. 

The  Defense  Department  can  argue  that 
Tor  seciu-lty  reasons  it  cannot  go  Into  all  the 
"whys"  and  "wherefores"  of  why  the  Navy 
changed   its  mind  about   Quonset,   for   in- 


stance, from  being  one  of  "the  most  favorable 
sites  In  the  Northeast  for  a  major  naval  air 
base"  to  a  site  now  considered  expendable. 

Senator  Pastore  Is  Justifiably  outraf  : 
when  so  momentous  a  change  is  explai'  : 
solely  in  terms  of  a  dredging  problem  .^nd 
an  Insufficiently  long  airstrip. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  at  no  time  were 
we  given— I  repeat,  at  no  time  were  we 
given— an  opportunity  to  challenge  the 
judgment  of  the  Defense  Department. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign— and  I  say  this  without 
venom— advertisements  appeared  in  the 
Rhode  Island  newspapers,  one  as  late  as 
November  2,  1972.  They  appeared  in  the 
Pawtucket  Times.  They  said  that  if  Mc- 
GovERN  was  elected  and  if  McGovern's 
plan  came  about,  Quonset  Point,  New- 
port, and  Davisville  would  be  closed  down, 
but  that  if  the  President  was  reelected, 
none  of  that  would  be.  That  was  the  rep- 
resentation made  to  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  President,  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber 2.  1972.  I  am  convinced  that  at  that 
time  there  was  already  a  plan  on  the  desk 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  close 
down  these  bases. 

All  we  are  asking  for  is  justice.  We  are 
asking  that  this  matter  be  reviewed. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  wUling  to  accept 
'jc  proportionate  share  of  the  cuts,  but 
why  should  they  be  so  drastic?  Why 
should  they  involve  so  many  people?  I 
have  received  letters  from  people  who 
have  been  working  at  our  installations 
for  23  years.  They  are  not  yet  50  years 
old,  and  they  are  asking  me,  "What  am 
I  going  to  do  now?  I  am  not  eligible  for 
retirement  payments.  What  am  I  going 
to  do  now?" 

I  say  to  this  Government  that  spreads 
so  much  of  our  largess  all  around  the 
world  in  a  sense  of  compassion.  "Is  this 
the  way  to  deal  with  human  beings?  Is 
this  what  we  do  to  loyal  American  work- 
ers?" 

One  man  said,  "Yes;  they  offered  me  a 
job  in  another  place,  but  that  place  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  Aleutians."  Is  that  the 
way  to  deal  with  people?  Is  that  a  satis- 
factory transfer? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  serious  business. 
I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  do  in  order  to  change  it,  but  it 
strikes  me  that  the  Defense  Department, 
and  indeed  even  the  President,  ought  to 
allow  a  review  to  see  whether  or  not  jus- 
tice can  be  done  to  our  installations. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  claim  to  be  the 
cradle  of  our  American  Navy.  Newport 
traditionally  has  always  been  a  base  for 
U.S.  ships.  Quonset  Point  came  into  be- 
ing just  before  World  War  n.  The  .same 
reasons  that  made  them  select  them  then 
exist  today. 

They  told  us  that  the  harbor  at  Quon- 
set Point  is  not  deep  enough,  and  yet 
never  once  have  they  asked  for  money 
to  deepen  the  harbor.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  stated  they  intended  to  port 
the  Polaris  submarine  at  Newport,  and 
for  that  reason  they  asked  to  deepen  the 
harbor  there.  We  struggled  to  get  that 
money,  and  It  passed,  and  we  deepened 
the  harbor,  and  yet  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine did  not  come.  We  built  a  bridge 
across  Narragansett  Bay— that  was  men- 
tioned in  the  editorial  which  I  placed  in 
the  Record — and  we  had  to  go  up  215 


feet  above  mean  high  water  in  order  to 
give  clearance  to  aircraft  carriers,  and 
that  cost  our  taxpayers  a  lot  more  money 
than  we  ordinarily  would  have  had  to 
spend  to  bridge  Narragansett  Bay. 

After  we  spent  all  this  money  and  after 
we  cooperated  with  the  Navy,  what  did 
they  do?  With  one  stroke  of  the  pen, 
they  closed  it  down.  Eighty  percent  of 
our  activities  are  going.  One-half  of 
what  is  happening  to  the  Nation  is  hap- 
pening to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  whether  that  is 
fair.  Is  that  how  to  deal  with  the  people? 
The  people  of  Rhode  Island  voted  for 
President  Nixon.  And  they  voted  for 
Nixon  because  these  representations 
were  made.  Naturally,  since  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  com- 
mittee said,  "You  reelect  me,  and  I  will 
keep  these  facilities  open,"  even  the 
Democrats  voted  for  him.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  I  would  have  done  the  same  to 
protect  my  job.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here,  jobs. 

I  hope  that  someone  in  authority  will 
read  what  I  have  to  say.  I  hope  thev  will 
read  this  editorial.  I  hope  that  they  will 
look  into  this  matter.  I  hope  they  vnW 
review  it.  And  I  hope  that  justice  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  yielding  me  the 
time  to  make  this  statement. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

Donald  C.  Alexander,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue;  and 

Edward  C.  Schmults,  of  New  York  to  be 
General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  confirmed 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re-^ 
spond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testlfv  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Jack  B.  Kubisch.  of  Michigan,  a  Porelen 
Service  Officer  of  class  one,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State; 

Marshall  Vl^rlght,  of  Arkansas,  a  Forelra 
Service  Officer  of  class  2.  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State; 

Phillip  V.  Sanchez,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Honduras: 

Robert  J.  McCloskey,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  class  one,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Cyprus;  and 

John  M.  Porges,  of  New  York,  to  be  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Inter-American  Develon- 
ment  Bank. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  they  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
also  report  favorably  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and,  to  save  the 
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expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  He  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Karl  D.  Ackerman,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  Foreign  Service; 
and 

Robert  C.  Amerson,  of  South  Dakota,  and 
sundry  other  officers,  for  promotion  In  the 
Foreign  Service. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1825.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  the  provi- 
sion of  intermediate  care  services  under  Med- 
icare, and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  1826.  k  bin  to  authorize  an  experimental 
program  to  provide  for  care  for  elderly  In- 
dividuals in  their  own  homes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1827.  A  bill  to  deauthorlze  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  If  Congress  has 
not  appropriated  funds  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ects for  a  period  of  8  years  or  more  since 
authorization.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Willmms)  : 
S.  1828.  A  bUI  to  require  the  President  to 
appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  head  of  the  Mining  Enforcement 
and  Safety  Administration,  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAONXrsON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1829.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  in  order  to  direct  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  make  certain  stud- 
ies. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOPF: 
S.  1830.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  leadership 
and  grants  to  the  States  for  developing  and 
Implementing    State    programs    for    youth 
camp  safety  standards.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McOovEBN) : 
S.  1831.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  therefrom 
certain  provisions  relating  to  the  provision 
of  skUled  nursing  and  Intermediate  care  fa- 
culty services  under  State  plans  approved 
under  such  title.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  1832.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jonabel  O. 
Rcsurrecclon;  and 

S.  1833.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sergio  Os- 
mena  Jr.,  his  wife,  Lourdes  R.  Osmena,  and 
their  son  Tomas  R.  Osmena.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  Increase  the  maximum 
mortgage  amounts  Insurable  in  the  case  of 
property  located  In  Alaska,  Ouam,  or 
Hawaii,  and  to  amend  section  S(c)  of  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  authorize 
an  Increase  In  the  principal  amount  of 
mortgages  on  properties  in  Alaska,  Guam, 
and  Hawaii  to  compensate  for  higher  pre- 
vailing costs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HABTKB  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HuGKxs,  Mr.  Talmadgk,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Cbanstok.  Mr.  Hamskn, 
Mr.  TatTSMONo,  Mr.  STArroBD,  and 
Mr.  McCLTHtx)  : 


S.  1835.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance to  $20,000  to  provide  full-time  coverage 
thereunder  for  certain  members  of  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard,  to  authorize 
the  conversion  of  such  Insurance  to  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  1836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  IncorjxDrate  the  American  Hos- 
pital of  Paris",  approved  January  30,  1913 
(37  Stat.  654).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Moss)  : 

S.  1837.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1903  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  limits  on 
payments  for  skilled  nursing  homes  and  in- 
termediate care  faculties.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BIBLE)  : 

S.  1838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
so  as  to  extend  to  all  Individuals  who  have 
attained  age  65  coverage  under  part  A  of 
Medicare,  to  extend  (without  payment  of  pre- 
mium) coverage  under  Part  B  of  Medicare  to 
all  Individuals  covered  under  p>art  A  of  Medi- 
care, too  revise  the  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care tax  schedules,  to  provide  an  alternative 
tax  rate  for  low-income  Individuals,  and  to 
provide  for  partial  general  revenue  financing 
of  the  Social  Security  and  Medicare  pro- 
grams. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AntEN) : 
S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  term  of  office 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Srt^ates.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SCOTT  of   Pennsylvania    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Non-partisan  Commission  on  Federal  elec- 
tion reform.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1825.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  intermediate  care  services 
under  Medicare,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1826.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  experi- 
mental program  to  provide  for  care  for 
elderly  individuals  In  their  own  homes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  amending 
title  18  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide expanded  nursing  home  and  home 
health  benefits.  The  enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  provide  this  Nation  for 
the  first  time  with  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  treatment  of  the  Infirm  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  nursing  homes  continue 
to  occupy  the  spotlight  of  public  attention 
with  seemingly  endless  criticism  and 
scandals  surfacing  In  the  public  press 
about  the  operation  of  specific  nursing 
homes  or  the  administration  of  the 
present  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. Despite  much  progress  in  the  past 
10  years,  nursing  homes  still  have  a  neg- 
ative image  with  the  public.  I  suggest 
that  the  real  scandals  lie  elsewhere :  they 
are,  first,  that  we  hear  so  little  of  what 


good  nursing  homes  are  doing  and  sec- 
ond, there  is  no  comprehensive  system 
of  long-term-care  benefits. 

With  respect  to  the  first  problem,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  made  great 
efifort,  in  its  1969-70  hearings,  to  accentu- 
ate the  positive.  The  committee's  report 
based  on  these  and  prior  hearings  as  far 
back  as  1963,  is  imder  preparation.  The 
report  applauds  our  finer  facilities  and 
holds  them  as  models  to  be  duplicated  in 
the  future. 

With  respect  to  the  second  problem, 
scholars  in  geriatrics  and  gerontology  are 
agreed  that  the  primary  problem  in  the 
field  of  long-term  care  is  that  there  Is 
no  overall  system,  in  effect — that  rather 
there  is  an  isolated  series  of  benefits. 

The  need  for  a  national  policy  with 
regard  to  treatment  of  the  infirm  elderly 
was  recognized  as  far  back  as  1959,  when 
th3  Subcommittee  on  Aging  and  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged,  the  predecessor  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  is- 
sued its  landmark  report.  Two  years  later 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
also  resolved  that  a  broad  spectrum  of 
institutional  and  home  health  services 
was  lacking  and  was  necessary. 

The  story  since  that  time  is  that  some 
gains  have  been  made  in  terms  of  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs  enacted  in 
1965,  but  there  is  still  no  comprehensive 
system  of  benefits  to  meet  the  needs  of 
older  Americans. 

HOW  MANY  OLDER  AMERICANS  NEED  LONG-TERM 
CARE? 

Ethel  Shanas,  a  respected  authority  in 
the  field,  in  her  1967  study.  "The  Needs 
of  Older  Americans  in  Five  Countries." 
projected  that  about  one-fifth  of  our  20 
miUion  older  Americans  needed  some  de- 
gree of  protective  service,  ranging  from 
personal  care — help  in  dressing,  bath- 
ing, eating,  and  just  in  getting  through 
the  day — to  skilled  nursing  care  on  a 
continuous  24-hour  nursing  basis. 

Of  these  4  million  older  Americans,  a 
little  over  a  million  are  presently  institu- 
tionalized. There  are  900,000  in  nursing 
homes  and  related  facilities  and  111.000 
in  mental  institutions. 

The  remaining  3  million  individuals 
are  found  in  the  community.  These  In- 
dividuals are  bedfast,  housebound,  or 
ambulate  only  with  difficulty. 

While  these  facts  should  be  enough  to 
document  the  increasing  need  for  long- 
term  care,  two  other  factors  should  be 
added. 

The  first  relates  to  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  Individuals  are  living  longer 
and  longer.  Modem  medicine  has  length- 
ened the  lifespan.  But  while  mortality 
has  been  set  back,  disability  Increases 
sharply  with  advanced  age. 

The  second  factor  is  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  long-term  care.  The  cost  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  in  the  United  States  today 
averages  something  like  $600  a  month. 
An  average  retired  couple  receives  less 
than  $300  a  month  In  social  security  ben- 
efits. Nursing  home  care  Is  clearly  out  of 
their  reach.  The  services  of  a  home  health 
niu"se  which  must  be  purchased  at  an 
average  rate  of  $3.50  an  hour  are  also 
unavailable. 

WEUT  DO  EXISTING  PROGRAMS  PSOVIDK7 

The  explicit  suggestion  from  the  previ- 
ous paragraphs  is  that  millions  of  older 
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Americans  are  going  without  needed  care 
and  services.  This  contention  is  ampli- 
fied by  the  paucity  of  programs  in  the 
field  of  long-term  care. 

The  medicare  program  which  now 
serves  our  20  million  senior  citizens  and 
about  3  million  disabled,  provides  a  bene- 
fit for  individuals  who  have  been  in  the 
hospital  for  3  days  in  a  row,  or  who  are 
transferred  to  a  skilled  nursing  facility 
participating  in  medicare  within  14  days 
of  their  discharge,  providing  that  a 
physician  certifies  their  continuing  need 
for  the  kinds  of  services  for  which  they 
were  hospitalized. 

In  1965,  the  Congress  specifically  con- 
sidered the  question  of  whether  a  nurs- 
ing home  benefit  should  be  provided.  The 
answer  was  negative.  What  was  provided 
instead  was  a  post-hospital  benefit  called 
"extended  care."  Extended  care  was  so 
named  because  services  had  to  be  pro- 
vided in  separate  facilities  with  stand- 
ards just  below  that  of  the  hospital 
itself.  The  level  of  care  provided  is  called 
skilled  nursing  care.  So  last  year's  medi- 
care reform  bill,  H.R.  1,  resulted  in  a 
name  change  so  extended  care  facilities 
are  now  known  as  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties, taking  the  name  of  the  acute,  sub- 
hospital  level  of  care  they  provide. 

In  1972,  this  medicare  nursing  home 
program  contributed  only  $180  million  to 
the  Nation's  $3.5  billion  nursing  home 
bill.  Some  70,000  nursing  home  patients 
in  any  given  day  have  their  care  paid  for 
by  the  medicare  program. 

The  lion's  share  of  \he  cost  of  nursing 
home  care  was  assumed  by  the  medicaid 
program  which  contributed  $1.7  billion 
in  1972. 

Medicaid  is  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  administered  by  HEW  in  which 
the  Giovernment  pays  from  50  to  83  per- 
cent of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  State 
in  providing  nursing  home  care  to  wel- 
fare recipients  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 
the  care  they  need. 

While  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  great 
and  growing  need  for  long  term  care, 
medicare,  within  the  institutional  con- 
text, presently  provides  little  or  no  help. 
For  those  willing  to  take  the  pauper's 
oath,  medicare  now  provides  two  levels 
of  care.  In  addition  to  skilled  nursing, 
that  level  nearest  to  hospital  care,  medic- 
aid for  the  first  time  this  year  provides 
for  a  level  called  Intermediate  care.  In- 
dividuals requiring  more  than  board  and 
room,  but  less  than  skilled  nursing  care, 
fall  into  this  category.  Once  again  this 
secondary  level  of  care,  which  is  what 
most  people  associate  with  conventional 
nursing  care,  is  available  only  to  welfare 
patients. 

NONINSTlTTmONAL    CARE 

What  does  medicare  provide  by  way  of 
home  health  benefits? 

There  is  the  skeleton  of  a  program 
but  no  real  program  of  substance  with 
total  outlays  running  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  medicare's  $12  billion  contribu- 
tion care  of  Americans  over  65. 

Home  health  care  is  provided  under 
both  part  A  and  part  B  of  medicare.  Part 
A  provides  for  home  health  benefits — up 
to  100  visits  for  each  benefit  period — 
after  an  Individual  has  been  hospitalized 
for  at  least  3  days,  providing  that  a  home 
health  plan  is  established  for  the  patient 
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within  14  days  of  his  transfer  from  a 
hospital  or  medicare  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility. Moreover,  individuals  must  be 
confined  to  their  homes  and  a  physician 
must  certify  the  need  for  skilled  nursing 
care  or  physical  therapy.  Speech  ther- 
apy, occupational  therapy,  part-time 
services  of  a  home  health  aide  and 
medical  social  services  are  also  au- 
thorized, subject  to  the  continuous  pre- 
condition that  the  patient  qualify  for 
skilled  nursing  care. 

The  definition  of  skilled  nursing  care 
in  the  home  health  setting  has  been  as 
restrictive  as  applied  in  the  nursing  home 
setting.  The  result  has  been  to  keep  the 
costs  of  the  medicare  home  health  pro- 
gram down  to  their  present  minimal  level 
and,  perhaps,  to  deny  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans the  care  they  need. 

To  complete  this  analysis  of  existing 
programs,  home  health  care  is  also  pro- 
vided under  medicare  part  B,  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  portion 
of  medicare.  The  same  preconditions  for 
eligibility  are  required  except  for  prior 
hospitalization  which  is  unnecessary  to 
claim  benefits  under  part  B.  The  scope 
of  coverage  is  the  same  with  the  poten- 
tial of  benefits  ranging  from  the  services 
of  a  home  health  aide  to  speech  therapy. 
Benefits  are  restricted  by  the  limitation 
of  qualification  for  skilled  nursing  care. 
In  fact,  home  health  agencies  are  re- 
quired as  a  conditiOTi  of  participation  In 
the  medicare  program  to  provide  skilled 
nursing,  plus  one  additional  service.  In 
75  percent  of  the  cases  the  other  service 
provided  is  physical  therapy. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  tried  to 
make  my  consistent  theme  throughout 
this  statement  in  my  discussion  of  both 
the  home  health— non-institutional — 
and  the  institutional  setting,  is  the  need 
for  services  broader  than  skilled  nursing 
care — that  most  acute  level  of  long  term 
care.  The  very  absence  of  other  levels  of 
care  undoubtedly  leads  to  overutlllzation 
of  hospital  beds  or  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities. The  suggestion  that  needy 
patients  are  being  denied  services  has  by 
now  become  a  ringing  conclusion  which 
necessitates   legislative   reforms. 

SOLUTIONS:    TOWARD    A    NATIONAL    POLICY 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  sug- 
gests solutions  which  will  lead  us  toward 
a  national  policy.  The  first  bill  deals  with 
the  institutional  setting.  It  authorizes  a 
second  level  of  nursing  home  care  imder 
the  medicare  program.  The  level  of  care 
will  be  called  intermediate  care  and  will 
be  consistent  with  the  definition  of  inter- 
mediate care  under  title  19— Medicaid. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  proposal, 
medicare  will  for  the  first  time  provide 
assistance  to  the  elderly  needing  levels 
of  care  characterizing  conventional 
nursing  home  care.  This  bill  provides 
that  an  individual  will  be  entitled  to  100 
days  care — total — per  benefit  jjeriod  un- 
der medicare  part  A,  regardless  of 
whether  such  care  is  received  in  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  or  an  intermediate  care 
facility.  Moreover,  my  bill  deletes  the 
3-day  prior  hospitalization  requirement 
and  the  14-day  transfer  requirement  so 
that  physicians  can  place  individuals  In 
skilled  nursing  facilities  or  Intermediate 
care  facilities  without  the  necessity  of 
prior  hospitalization.   The  present  re- 


quirements for  utilization  review,  medi- 
cal review  and  professional  review  would 
be  continued  to  insure  that  patients  are 
properly  placed  and  to  prevent  overutil- 
ization. 

In  addition,  the  copayment  features  of 
the  medicare  nursing  home  benefit  would 
be  retained.  The  first  20  days  care  in  a 
nursing  home  would  be  paid  for  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  patient  was  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility — SNF — or  an  in- 
termediate care  facility— ICF— the  pa- 
tient will  continue  to  pay  $7.50  a  day 
thereafter  for  the  next  80  days. 

With  respect  to  the  noninstltutional 
benefit,  it  is  clear  that  a  secondary  level 
of  care  is  also  required.  My  bill  pro- 
poses leaving  part  A,  post-hospital  home 
health  assistance,  pretty  much  intact 
and  unchanged  with  the  addition  of 
the  new  level  which  provides  intermedi- 
ate nursing  care.  Once  again,  the  defi- 
nition employed  is  taken  from  the 
medicaid  law  for  consistency. 

Under  my  bill,  part  B  of  medicare  will 
continue  to  authorize  this  same  level  of 
care  in  Home  Health  Services.  However, 
a  few  other  changes  are  suggested.  First, 
an  individual  would  continue  to  be  en- 
titled to  100  home  health  visits  per  cal- 
endar year  as  the  law  provides.  My  bill 
will  provide  patients  with  the  option  of 
exchanging  one  or  more  of  these  visits 
for  a  stay  in  a  senior  citizen  day  care 
center. 

Following  the  British  experience,  the 
proposal  for  day  care  is  presently  very 
much  in  vogue  among  scholars  in  the 
field  of  long-term  care.  It  is  omy  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  America  recognizes 
its  advantages.  My  bill  on  this  subject 
In  the  last  Congress.  S.  3267,  was  adopted 
on  a  demonstration  basis  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1  last  year.  These  demon- 
strations will  provide  the  Congress  with 
the  experience  necessary  before  agree- 
ing to  the  large-scale  legislation  sug- 
gested today. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  also 
makes  it  clear  that  intermediate  nursing 
care  can  include  homemaker's  services, 
which  is  essentially  an  expansion  of  the 
home  health  aide's  services  presently  au- 
thorized but  seldom  provided.  My  bill  on 
this  subject  in  the  last  Congress,  S.  3269. 
was  likewise  induded  in  H.R.  1  for  dem- 
onstration purposes. 

My  new  bill  ailso  suggests  two  other 
changes  in  me4icare,  part  B.  Home 
Health  Services.  Hrst,  it  would  make  it 
possible  for  a  ne^dy  older  American  to 
go  directly  to  a  Home  Health  Agency 
where  a  staff  physician  will  be  author- 
ized to  determine  the  need  for  care,  and 
the  level  of  care  required,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  plan  for  home  health  care.  These 
determinations  of  the  physician,  of 
course,  will  be  subject  to  the  safeguards 
of  utilization  revie-w,  medical  review  and 
professional  standards  review.  Finally, 
this  bill  repeals  a  portion  of  section  1861 
(o)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  pro- 
hibits the  application  of  medicare,  part 
B,  Home  Health  Benefits,  to  individuals 
with  mental  illness. 

In  addition  to  this  broad  new  bill.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  bill  which  was  be- 
fore the  last  Congress  as  S.  3271.  and 
which  would  create  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  subsidize  the  family  for  the  care 
of  their  elderly  in  their  own  homes.  This 
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proposal  Is  a  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
nursing  homes  are  anathema  to  some 
ethnic  groups  in  our  society  with  strong 
traditions  of  taking  care  of  their  own, 
and  is  an  effort  to  give  these  groups  some 
assistance  in  this  task.  It  will  answer  the 
question  of  whether  Americans  are  will- 
ing to  pay  perhaps  $3  a  day  to  help  keep 
needy  elderly  in  their  own  homes  Instead 
of  the  $15  a  day  to  house  them  In  a 
medicaid,  welfare  nursing  home.  The 
plan  deserves  to  be  tested.  The  proposal 
was  accepted  in  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  1  last  year  but  deleted  In  confer- 
ence. 

SUMMART 

Mr.  President,  the  clear  and  growing 
needs  of  older  Americans  for  long  term 
care  is  becoming  an  alarming  reality. 
The  problem  will  only  become  more  acute 
In  the  future.  If  left  unattended,  the 
problems  of  the  present  \*ill  return  in  the 
form  of  an  amplified  crisis  in  the  next 
few  years.  Equally  as  clear  as  this  dra- 
matic and  growing  need,  is  the  failure 
of  present  Federal  programs  to  Insulate 
older   Americans   against   the   multiple 
costs  and  pressure  of  increased  age  with 
increased  disability.  With  nursing  home 
costs  averaging  $600  a  month,  few  but 
the  rich  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  care. 
The   medicare    program   provides   help 
only  to  those  who  are  so  ill  that  they 
require  hospitalization,   and  then  only 
for  the  continuation  of  care  provided  in 
the  hospital.  This  narrow  range  of  nurs- 
ing home  benefits  has  led  many  misin- 
formed older  Americans  to  cry  that  medi- 
care has  become  another  broken  promise. 
Only  under  the  medicaid  welfare  nurs- 
ing home  program  is  there  the  broad 
range  of  institutional  services.   In  the 
noninstitutional  sphere,  medicsure  under 
both  part  A,  the  hospitalization  portion, 
and  part  B.  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  portion  of  medicare,  provides 
a  home  health  benefit.  In  theory,  a  wide 
range  of  services  is  available,  including 
physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy, 
speech  therapy,  the  services  of  a  home 
health  aide,  and  medical  social  services. 
In  practice,  these  services  are  not  avail- 
able because  of  the  statutory  precondi- 
tion that  patients  must  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  that  highest  of  levels  of  long 
term  care  called  skilled  nursing  care. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today- 
provides  a  secondary,  less  acute  level  of 
care  in  the  medicare  programs  institu- 
tional benefits  and  authorizes  payment 
for  this  same  level  of  intermediate  care 
In  the  medicare  home  health  programs. 
The  enactment  of  these  measures  will 
give  the  Nation,  for  the  first  time,  a 
comprehensive  set  of  benefits  in  the  field 
of  long  term  care.  For  the  first  time  the 
United  States  will  have  a  national  policy 
with  regard  to  the  infirm  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1825 

A  bin  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the  Social 
Security    Act    to    authorize    the    provision 
of  Intermediate  care  services  under  medi- 
care, and  lor  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    af    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
section  1812(a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "post-hos- 
pital extended  care  services"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Intermediate  care  services 
or  extended  care  services '. 

(2)  Section  1812(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "post-hospital  ex- 
tended care  services"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Intermediate  care  services  or  ex- 
tended care  services". 

(3)  Section  1812(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "post-hospital  extended 
care  services"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Intermediate  care  services,  extended  care 
services". 

(b)  Section  1813(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "post-hospital  ex- 
tended care  services"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Intermediate  care  services  or  ex- 
tended care  services '. 

(C)(1)(A)  Section  1814(a)(2)(C)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  extended  care  serv- 
ices, such  services  are  or  were  required  to 
be  given  because  the  Individual  needs  or 
needed  on  a  dally  basis  skilled  nursing  care 
(provided  directly  by  or  requiring  the  super- 
vision of  skUled  nursing  personnel)  or  other 
skilled  rehabUltatlon  services,  which  as  a 
practical  matter  can  only  be  provided  In  a 
skUled  nursing  facility  on  an  Inpatient 
basis,  for  a  particular  health  condition  In- 
cluding any  condition  with  respect  to  which 
he  waa  receiving  inpatlenc  hospital  services 
(or  services  which  would  constitute  Inpatient 
hospital  services  If  the  Institution  met  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  (6)  and  (9)  of 
section  1861(e))  prior  to  transfer  to  the 
skUled  nursing  facility  or  for  a  condition 
requiring  such  extended  care  services  which 
arose  after  such  transfer  and  whUe  he  was 
stlU  In  the  facility  for  treatment  of  the  con- 
dition or  conditions  for  which  he  was  re- 
ceiving such  inpatient  hospital  services;". 
(B)  Section  1814(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D);  ^     ..      V, 

(U)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E);  and 

(lU)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph; 

"(P)  in  the  case  of  Intermediate  care  serv- 
ices, such  services  are  or  were  required  be- 
cause of  the  health  condition  of  the  Indi- 
vidual;". ^     .  ...    . 

(2)  Section  1914(a)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "post-hospital  extend- 
ed care  services"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"intermediate  care  services  or  extended  care 
services";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "hospital  or  skUled 
nursing  facility"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "hospital,  intermediate  care  facility,  or 
skilled  nursing  faculty". 

(3)  Section  1814(a)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  wherever  they  appear, 
the  words  "services  or  post-hospital"  and 
"services  or  further  post-hospital"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof,  the  words  "services, 
intermediate  care  services,  or"  and  "services, 
further  Intermediate  care  services,  or 
further",  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "hospital  or  skilled 
nursing  facUlty"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "hospital.  Intermediate  care  facUlty,  or 
skilled   nursing   facUlty". 

(d)(1)  Section  1814(h)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Posthospltal"  in 
the  caption  of  such  subsection. 

(2)  Section  1814(h)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strUtlng  out  "post -hospital  ex- 
tended care  services"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Intermediate  care  services  or  ex- 
tended care  services". 

(e)  Section  1816(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Uisertlng  "Intermediate  care 
faculties."  after  "extended  care  faculties,". 


Sec.  2.  Section  1816  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"Intermediate  Care  Facility 
"(aa)  The  term  "Intermediate  care  faculty" 
means  (except  for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)  (2) )  an  Institution  (or  a  distinct  part  of  a 
hospital  or  skUled  nursing  faculty)  which 
has  In  effect  a  transfer  agreement  (meeting 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (1) )  with  one 
or  more  hospitals  having  agreements  under 
section  1866  and  which — 

"(1)  provides,  on  a  regular  basis,  health- 
related  care  and  services  to  Individuals  who 
do  not  require  the  degree  of  care  and  treat- 
ment which  a  hospital  or  sklUed  nursing 
faculty  Is  designed  to  provide,  but  who  be- 
cause of  their  mental  or  physical  condition 
require  care  and  services  (above  the  level  of 
room  and  board)  which  can  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  them  only  through  institutional 
faculties; 

"(2)  meets  such  such  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  as  he  finds  appropriate  for 
the  proper  provision  of  the  care  and  services 
described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

"(3)  has  In  effect  a  utUlzatlon  review  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (k) ; 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  institution  In  any 
State  m  which  State  or  applicable  local  law 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  Institutions  of 
this  nature,  (A)  Is  licensed  pursuant  to  such 
law,  or  (B)  Is  approved,  by  the  agency  of 
such  State  or  locality  responsible  for  licens- 
ing institutions  of  this  nattire,  as  meeting 
the  standards  established  for  such  licensing; 
"(5)  has  In  effect  an  overall  plan  and 
budget  that  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (z); 

"(6)  supplies  full  and  complete  informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  as  to 
the  Identity  (A)  of  each  person  who  has 
any  direct  or  Indirect  ownership  Interest  of 
10  per  centum  or  more  In  such  Intermediate 
care  facility  or  who  Is  the  owner  (In  whole  or 
In  part)  of  any  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  note, 
or  other  obUgatlon  secured  (In  whole  or  In 
part)  by  such  Intermediate  care  facility  or 
any  of  the  property  or  assets  of  such  Interme- 
diate care  facility.  (B)  In  case  an  Intermedi- 
ate care  facility  is  organized  as  a  corpora- 
tion, of  each  officer  and  director  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  (C)  In  case  an  Intermediate 
care  facility  Is  organized  as  a  partnership,  or 
each  partner;  and  promptly  reports  any 
changes  which  would  affect  the  current  ac- 
curacy of  the  Information  so  reqtUred  to  be 
supplied: 

"(7)  cooperates  In  an  effective  program 
which  provides  for  a  regular  program  of  In- 
dependent medical  evaluation  and  audit  of 
the  patients  In  the  faculty  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  programs  In  which  the  fa- 
culty participates  Including  medical  evalua- 
tion of  such  patient's  need  for  Intermediate 
car©  services; 

"(8)  meets  such  provisions  of  the  Life 
Safety  Code  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  (21st  edition,  1967)  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  Intermediate  care  facilities:  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive,  for  such  pe- 
riods as  he  deems  appropriate,  specific  pro- 
visions of  such  Code  which  If  rigidly  applied 
would  result  In  unreasonable  hardship  upon 
an  Intermediate  care  facility,  but  only  If 
such  waiver  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  patients;  except 
that  the  provisions  of  such  Code  shall  not 
apply  In  any  State  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  In  such  State  there  Is  In  effect  a  fire 
and  safety  code,  Imposed  by  State  law.  which 
adequately  protects  patients  In  Intermediate 
care  faculties;  and 

"(9)  meets  such  other  conditions  relating 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  Individuals  who 
are  furnished  services  In  such  institution  or 
relating  to  the  physical  facilities  thereof  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  (subject  to 
the  second  sentence  of  section  1863) . 
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except  that  the  Secretary  shaU  not  require 
as  a  condition  of  participation  that  medical 
social  services  be  furnished  In  any  such 
Institution;  and  except  that  such  term  shaU 
not  (Other  than  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(2))  Include  any  Institution  which  Is 
primarUy  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mental  diseases  or  tuberculosis.  For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a)(2),  such  term  Includes 
any  Institution  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
The  term  'intermediate  care  facility"  also 
Includes  an  institution  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (y),  to  the  extent 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  provided  In 
such  subsection.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  all  information  concerning 
Intermediate  care  facilities  required  by  this 
subsection  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  shall 
be  made  available  to  Federal  or  State  em- 
ployees for  purposes  consistent  with  the 
effective  adnUnlstratlon  of  programs  estab- 
lished under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  this 
Act. 

"Intermediate  Care  Services 

"(bb)  The  term  'Intermediate  care  serv- 
ices' means  services  provided  an  Individual 
In  an  Intermediate  care  facility  after  admis- 
sion to  such  facility." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  following  sections  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "hospital  or 
skilled  nursing  facility"  or  "hospitals  and 
skilled  nursing  facilities"  each  time  either 
such  phrase  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "hospital.  skUled  nursing  facu- 
lty, or  Intermediate  care  facility"  or  "hos- 
pitals, SkUled  nursing  fticilltles,  or  Inter- 
mediate care  facilities",  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  Intermediate  care  fa- 
culty", or  "or  intermediate  care  facilities" 
after  the  phrase  "skilled  nursing  facility" 
or  "skilled  nursing  facilities",  respectively, 
wherever  either  such  phrase  appears  therein 
(except  where  either  such  phrase  is  part  of 
the  phrase  "hospital,  skilled  nursing  faculty, 
or  Intermediate  care  faculty"  or  "hospitals, 
SkUled  nursing  facilities,  or  Intermediate 
care  facilities")  : 

(A)  section  1814(b): 

(B)  section  1861  (k); 

(C)  section  1861(1); 

(D)  section  1861  (m)  (7); 

(E)  sections  1861  (y)  (2)  an<1  (3); 

(F)  section  1861  (z); 

(0)  the  last  sentences  of  section  1866(a) 
(1).  section  1866(b),  section  186e(c)  (2).  and 
section  1866(d);  and 

(H)  section  1876(1)  (3). 

(b)(1)  Section  1861(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "services,  or  ex- 
tended care  services"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "services.  Intermediate  pwe  services, 
or  extended  care  services". 

(2)  Section  1861(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "neither  an  In- 
patient of  a  hospital  nor  an  Inpatient  of  a 
sklUed  nursing  facUlty"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "not  an  inpatient  of  a  hos- 
pital, a  skUled  nursing  facility,  or  an  Inter- 
mediate care  faculty". 

(c)  Section  1861(1)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  1861(k)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "services  or  ex- 
tended care  services"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "services.  Intermediate  care  services, 
or  extended  care  services". 

(e)  Section  1861  (n)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  Intermediate  care 
faculty"  after  "skilled  nursing  facUlty"  the 
first  time  such   term  appears  therein;   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  "part  A"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Intermediate  care 
services  or  extended  care  services.". 

(f)  Section  1861  (u)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "Intermediate  care  faculty," 
after  "skilled  nursing  faculty,". 

(g)  Section  1861  (V)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 


(1)  by  Inserting  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  of 
such  subsection  "or  Intermediate  care  serv- 
ices" after  "extended  care  services"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  paragraph  (1)(E)  of 
such  subsection  (1)  "and  Intermediate  care 
facilities"  after  "In  the  case  of  skUled  nurs- 
ing facilities",  (11)  "and  Intermediate  care 
faculty  services"  after  "the  cost  of  skUled 
ntirslng  facility  services",  and  (Ul)  "or  In- 
termediate care  faculty"  after  "to  any 
skilled  nursing  facility"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  paragraphs  (2)  (A) 
and  (3)  of  such  subsection  "or  post-hospi- 
tal" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  inter- 
mediate care  services,  or";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsection  "hospital  or  skUled  nursing 
faculty"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "hos- 
pital, SkUled  nursing  faculty,  or  Intermedi- 
ate care  faculty". 

(h)  Section  1861  (w)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "Intermediate  care 
faculty."  after  "skUled  nursing  facility,". 

(1)(1)   The  caption  of  section  1861  (y)   of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"Extended   Care  and  Intermediate  Care   In 

Christian  Science  SkUled  Nursing  Faculties 

and   Intermediate  Care  Faculties". 

(2)  Section  1861(y)(l)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  term  'skUled  nursing  fa- 
cility' "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The 
terms  'skilled  nursing  facility'  and  'extended 
care  facility' ". 

(3)  Section  1861(y)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "intermediate  care 
services  or"  after  "treated  as". 

(4)  Sections  1861  (y)  (3)  and  (4)  of  such 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "post-hos- 
pital extended  care  services"  wherever  such 
term  appears  In  each  such  section  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Intermediate  care 
services  or  extended  care  services". 

(J)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "hospital  or  skilled 
nursing  facility"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"hospital,  SkUled  nursing  facility,  or  inter- 
mediate care  facUlty"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "intermediate  care  facil- 
ity," after  "hospital,  skUled  nursing  facil- 
ity,"; and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  Intermediate  care 
faculty"  after  "sklUed  nursing  facUlty". 

(k)  Section  1866  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  In  subsections  (b) 
(3)  and  (d)  "post-hospital  extended  care 
services"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in- 
termediate care  services,  or  extended  care 
services". 

(1)  Section  1877  (c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "Intermediate  care  faculty," 
after  "skilled  nursing  facility,". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1835  (a)  (2)  (A)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  clause  (1)  thereof  "or 
Intermediate  nursing  care"  after  "skilled 
nursing  care";  and 


fits  provided  under  part  B,  the  term  "home 
health  services'  also  means  such  personal 
care,  super\'ision,  and  services,  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  provided 
In  day  care  centers  which  meet  such  stand- 
ards as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
establish.". 

(c)  (1)  Section  1861  (o)  (1)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Is  primarily  engaged  in  providing 
skilled  nursing  services,  intermediate  nursing 
services,  and  at  least  two  other  therapeutic 
services;". 

(2)  Section  1861  (o)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  matter  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (5)  "regulations:  and  ex- 
cept for  the  purposes  of  part  A  such  term 
shall  not  include  any  agency  or  organization 
which  Is  primarily  for  the  care  and  treatment , 
of  mental  diseases."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "regulations.". 

(d)  Section  1861  (u)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "day  care  center."  Im- 
mediately before  "hospital". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  and  repeals  made 
by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  for  months  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1973,  and  shall  apply 
to  spells  of  illness  beginning  after  June  30, 
1973. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  general  revenues  of  the 
Government  to  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trtist  Fund  and  to  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  such  Trust 
Funds  for  100  per  centum  of  the  expendi- 
tures required  to  be  made  from  such  Trust 
Funds  In  each  such  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

S.  1826 
A  bin  to  authorize  an  experimental  program 
to  provide  for  care  for  elderly  Individuals 
In  their  own  homes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM  TO 
PROVIDE  IN-HOME  CARE  FOR  EUIERLT  IKDI- 
VmtTALS 

"Sec.  1121.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  establish  an  experimental  program  of  sub- 
sidization of  families  who  agree  to  care  for 
their  dependents  who  are  65  years  of  age  or 
older  and  who  would  otherwise  require,  be- 
cause of  physical  or  mental  Infirmities,  tue 
services  of  a  skUled  nursing  home.  In  their 
own  homes.  Such  subsidies  may  he  made  di- 
rectly. In  the  form  of  grants,  to  families  who 
are  determined,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  ell- 


(2)  by  inserting  in  clause  (11)  thereof  ..oe.-*'V.I\,^° »  **^^^^*^®  ^^^^^  ^^^  program. 


by  a  home  health  agency's  screening  team 
(consisting  of  a  physlcan,  a  registered  pro- 
fessional nurse,  and  a  social  worker)"  after 
"physician". 

(b)  Section  1861  (m)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "established  and  peri- 
odically reviewed  by  a  physician"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "established  and  period- 
ically reviewed  by  a  physician  or.  In  the  case 
of  benefits  provided  under  part  B.  by  such 
agency's  screening  team"; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof 
"or  intermediate  nursing  care  provided  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  a  registered 
professional  nurse,  a  licensed  practical  nurse, 
or  a  nursing  aid"  after  "professional  nurse"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  In  paragraph  (4)  thereof 
"or,  for  the  purpose  of  benefits  provided 
under  part  B,  homemaker  services"  after 
"health  aide";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence;  "For  purposes  of  bene- 


(b)  Any  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
payments  thereunder  shall  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In 
such  Installments,  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  protect  the  fi- 
nancial Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Any  grant  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  only  upon  application  therefor,  sub- 
mitted In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  require." 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1827.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  if  Congress 
has  not  appropriated  fimds  to  carry  out 
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the  projects  for  a  period  of  8  years  or 
more  since  authorization.  Referred  to  the 
Conamittee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  legislation  that  would  fo- 
cus the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  civil  works  projects  that 
reflect  the  changing  needs  and  priorities 
of  this  country. 

Currently  there  are  some  1,300  Corps 
of  Engineers  projects  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. Some  of  them  were  authorized  as 
long  ago  as  the  late  1880's.  Many  of  them 
were  designed  to  meet  objectives  that 
were  valid  at  the  time  but  have  long 
since  become  outdated. 

Since  I  first  Introduced  this  legislation 
last  year,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed one  step  toward  eliminating  the 
corps'  stockpile  of  backlogged  projects 
and  the  Senate  has  approved  a  modified 
version  of  the  administration  proposal. 

In  the  Flood  Control  Act,  the  Senate 
approved  a  provision  that  requires  the 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  sub- 
mit annually  to  Congress  a  list  of  proj- 
ects that  have  been  authorized  for  8 
years  or  more  that  he  believes  should 
be  deauthorized. 

In  my  view,  this  provision  places  the 
burden  of  proof  tn  the  wrong  place.  It 
requires  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  review  the  corps  own  backlog 
of  outdated  projects  and  to  recommend 
which  ones  should  be  deauthorized. 

My  bill  would  proclaim  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  continued  lack  of  funding 
of  projects  shall  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  they  do  not  reflect  current  needs 
and  priorities.  It  provides  for  automatic 
deauthorization  of  any  corps  project 
that  has  been  authorized  for  8  years  or 
more  but  has  not  had  construction  fimds 
appropriated  for  It  by  Congress  during 
that  time. 

This  would  eliminate  any  need  for  the 
Chief  of  the  Corps  annually  to  review 
a  huge  backlog  of  outdated  projects.  It 
also  would  eliminate  the  paradox  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  acting 
as  both  an  advocate  of  projects  that  come 
under  his  jurisdiction  and  as  a  critic  of 
these  projects. 

In  formulating  my  bill,  I  had  discus- 
sions with  various  persons  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  operations  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  interested  in  making  the 
corps  a  more  positive  instrument  for  en- 
vironmental protection  in  this  country. 
Without  exception,  they  emphasized  that 
congressional  direction  was  needed  if  the 
corps  is  to  become  more  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

For  example.  Charles  H.  Stoddard, 
former  chairman  of  the  Environmental 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, said: 

The  slate  should  be  wiped  clean  by  Con- 
gress. The  Corps  Is  so  Imbued  with  tradi- 
tional developmental  concepts  that  it  really 
cannot  become  committed  to  projects 
designed  to  protect  the  environment  so  long 
as  It  has  a  backlog  of  (traditional)  projects. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  deadline 
without  providing  for  some  exceptions. 
Therefore,  my  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  submit  to  Congress 
a  study  and  recommended  plan  for  re- 
authorization of  any  project  terminated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  if  the 


plan  for  reauthorization  reflects  environ- 
mental standards  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  plan  Is  submitted. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  drawing  on 
the  best  of  West  Point's  engineering 
graduates  and  supported  by  more  than 
40,000  civilian  employees,  is  potentially 
the  greatest  single  instrument  in  this 
country  for  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

Eventually,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
could  provide  studies,  plans,  and  tech- 
nical assistance;  and  in  some  cases,  it 
could  construct  public  works  for  the  col- 
lection, purification,  storage,  or  retise  of 
storm  waters,  sanitai-y  sewage,  water- 
borne  industrial  wastes,  and  other  liquid 
wastes.  It  could  restore  land  areas  scarred 
by  strip  mining,  construction  projects, 
and  other  means.  It  could  reclaim  lakes, 
rivers,  streams,  and  other  bodies  of  water 
that  have  become  polluted  to  an  extent 
that  they  are  no  longer  useable  for  rec- 
reational or  commercial  purposes. 

The  corps  could  develop  means  of  re- 
ducing or  disposing  of  solid  wastes  and 
providing  for  adequate  supplies  of  potable 
water.  It  could  help  reclaim  deteriorating 
areas  such  as  waterfronts.  And  it  could 
help  to  clear  flood  plain  areas  to  help 
prevent  flood  damage. 

But  before  all  that  can  happen,  we  in 
Congress  have  to  work  out  priorities  that 
the  corps  can  follow  in  determining 
which  of  its  responsibilities  it  should  take 
on  first. 

My  bill  Is  the  first  step  In  this  direc- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  can  be 
held  on  this  bill  this  year  and  that  it  will 
be  given  careful  consideration. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C- BYRD  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1828.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  the  head  of  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Administration, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

SENATE     SHOULD     CONFIRM     MESA     DIRECTOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  require 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  recently 
constituted  Mine  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  provide  a  background 
summary  of  actions  which  have  led  up  to 
the  Introduction  of  this  bill.  On  May  7, 
1973,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  signed, 
and  thus  effectuated,  the  Secretary's 
order  No.  2953.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this 
order  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  DC. 
Order  No.  2953 
Subject:    Reorganization    of    Bureaus    and 

Offices. 

Sec.  1.  Purpose.  This  Order  outlines  the 
implementation  of  the  reorganization  plan 
described  In  Secretary's  Order  2951  dated 
February  6,  1973.  Provided  herein  are  brief 
functional  descriptions  of  new  organizations 


created,  the  transfer  of  various  functions 
between  organizations,  and  the  assignment 
of  bureaus  and  offices  to  Assistant  Secretaries 
for  Secretarial  direction  and  supervision. 

Sec.  2.  Responsibilities.  Assistant  Secre- 
taries named  In  Secretary's  Order  2951  wUl 
be  responsible  for  Implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Order  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  revised  organization  state- 
ments for  publication  in  the  Departmental 
Manual.  The  Assistant  Secretary-Manage- 
ment Is  responsible  for  the  approval  of  all 
reo^ganlzat^^n  actions  made  pursuant  to 
this  Order  as  provided  In   101  DM. 

Sec.  3.  Authority.  This  Order  Is  Issued  In 
accordance  with  the  authority  provided  by 
Section  2  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1950   (64  Stat.   1262). 

Sec.  4.  Secretarial  Officers.  The  functions, 
authorities,  and  responsibilities  cf  all  Secre- 
tarial officers,  except  the  Solicitor,  have  been 
revised  as  provided  In  Secretary's  Order  2951. 
The  following  Sections  and  the  chart  at- 
tached to  this  Order  delineate  the  transfer 
and  alignment  of  exl.'-jtlng  and  new  organi- 
zations. A  description  of  each  Secretarial 
officer  position  and  the  organizational  en- 
titles under  its  Jurisdiction  are  described 
below. 

Sec.  5.  Assistant  Secretary — Energy  and 
Minerals.  The  Assistant  Secretary — Energy 
and  Minerals  discharges  the  duties  of  the 
Secretary  with  the  authority  and  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  programs  associated  with  en- 
ergy conservation:  energy  and  mineral  data 
and  analysis;  generation,  transmission  and 
marketing  of  electric  power  except  for  those 
functions  performed  In  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation; mine  health,  safety  and  training 
programs;  topographic,  geologic  and  mineral 
resources  matters;  oil  and  gas  activities,  in- 
cluding Import  allocations;  energy,  metallur- 
gical and  mining  re&each  and  development; 
and  emergency  preparedness  and  natural  dis- 
aster energy  and  minerals  functions.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary — Energy  and  Minerals  ex- 
ercises Secretarial  direction  over  the  de- 
scribed functions  of  the  following  organiza- 
tions: 

(a)  Geological  Survey.  The  Geological  Sur- 
vey retains  Its  present  functions  and  Is 
transferred  from  the  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary— Mineral  Resources. 

(b)  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
is  transferred  from  the  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary— Mineral  Resources  and  retains  Its 
traditional  functions  of  energy.  Metallurgical 
and  mining  research  and  development,  mine 
health  and  safety  research,  and  mineral  sup- 
ply. Other  functions  related  to  mine  health 
and  safety  are  transferred  to  the  Mining  En- 
forcement and  Safety  Administration  de- 
scribed in  Section  5(c)  below. 

(c)  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. A  new  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration  Is  established  and  Is 
responsible  for  administering  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  and  the  Fed- 
eral Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act. 
Mine  health  and  safety,  assessment  and  com- 
pliance, and  education  and  training  func- 
tions are  transferred  to  this  office  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

(d)  Power  Administrations.  The  Bonne- 
vlUe,  Southwestern,  Southeastern  and  Alaska 
Power  Administrations  retain  their  present 
functions  and  are  transferred  from  the  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary — Water  and  Power 
Resovirces. 

(e)  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  The  Office  of 
Oil  and  Oas  retains  Its  present  functions  and 
Is  transferred  from  the  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary— Mineral  Resources. 

(f)  Office  of  Coal  Research.  The  Office  of 
Coal  Research  retains  Its  present  functions 
and  Is  transferred  from  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary — Mineral  Resources. 

(g)  Office  of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis. 
A  new  Office  of  Energy  Data  and  Analysis 
Is  established  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  in 
the  Department  for  coordinating  functions 
related   to  gathering   and  analyzing  energy 
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data.  The  Office  develops  appropriate  Infor- 
mation systems,  analyses,  and  studies  to  assist 
In  economic  forecasting  and  policy  decision- 
making. The  Office  also  evaluates  and  re- 
views energy  data-gathering  programs  and 
functions  performed  In  the  bureaus  and  of- 
fices reporting  to  the  Assistant  Secretary — 
Energy  and  Minerals. 

(h)  Office  of  Research  and  Development. 
A  new  Office  of  Research  and  Development  is 
established  to  coordinate  energy  and  minerals 
research  and  development  activities.  The  Of- 
fice sets  priorities  and  formulates  research 
and  development  budgets,  oversees  develop- 
ment of  new  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  evaluates  the  progress  and  results 
of  all  research  and  development  conducted  or 
sponsored  by  the  Department.  The  Office  ad- 
ministers a  Central  Energy  Fund  and  directs 
the  underground  electric  power  transmission 
research  program  which  Is  transferred  to  this 
office  from  the  former  Assistant  Secretary — 
Water  and  Power  Resources. 

(1)  Office  of  Energy  Conservation.  A  new 
Office  of  Energy  Conservation  Is  established 
to  promote  efficiencies  In  the  use  and  devel- 
opment of  energy  resources;  to  coordinate  all 
Federal  Energy  Conservation  programs;  to 
conduct  research  on  methods  of  Improving 
the  efficiency  of  energy  usage;  to  promote  con- 
sumer awareness  of  the  need  for  energy 
conservation;  and  to  develop  contingency 
plans  for  nationwide  power,  fuel  and  mineral 
resource  emergencies  caused  by  natural  dis- 
asters, civil  defense  emergencies  or  other 
interruptions  of  the  Nation's  energy  and  min- 
eral supplies.  The  activities  associated  with 
the  emergency  minerals  and  emergency  solid 
fuels  functions  are  transferred  to  this  office 
from  the  former  Assistant  Secretary — Min- 
eral Resources.  The  Defense  Electric  Power 
Administration  Is  transferred  to  this  office 
from  the  former  Assistant  Secretary — Water 
and  Power  Resources. 

Sec.  6  Assistant  Secretary — Land  and  Wa- 
ter Resources.  The  Assistant  Secretary — Land 
and  Water  Resources  discharges  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary  with  the  authority  and  di- 
rect responsibility  for  programs  associated 
with  land  use  and  water  planning;  public 
land  management;  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  multi-purpose  dams  and  water  dis- 
tribution facilities;  marketing  of  water  and 
specified  Bureau  of  Reclamation  hydroelec- 
tric power  projects;  conversion  of  saline  water 
and  water  resources  research;  and  emergency 
preparedness  water  resources  functions.  The 
Assistant  Secretary — Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources exercises  Secretarial  direction  over 
the  following  organizations: 

(a)  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  retains  Its 
present  functions  and  Is  transferred  from 
the  former  Assistant  Secretary — Public  Land 
Management. 

(b)  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  retains  Its  present  functions 
and  Is  transferred  from  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary — Water  and  Power  Resources. 

(c)  Office  of  Land  Use  and  Water  Planning. 
A  new  Office  of  Land  Use  and  Water  Planning 
Is  established  to  be  responsible  for  policy  de- 
velopment and  Interagency  coordination  on 
use  of  public  land  and  water  resources,  liai- 
son with  the  Water  Resources  Council,  co- 
ordination of  River  Basin  Commission  activi- 
ties and  Interagency  coordination  with  State 
and  other  Federal  land  use  and  water  plan- 
ning anrencles.  The  Office  of  Regional  Plan- 
ning, under  the  former  Assistant  Secretary- 
Program  Policy,  is  abolished  and  Its  functions 
are  transferred  to  this  office. 

(d)  Office  of  Saline  Water.  The  Office  of 
Saline  Water  retains  Its  present  functions 
and  Is  transferred  from  the  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary — Water  and  Power  Resources. 

(e)  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research. 
The  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  re- 
tains Its  present  functions  and  Is  transferred 


from  the  former  Assistant  Secretary — Water 
and  Power  Resources. 

Sec.  7.  Assistant  Secretary — Fish  and  Wild- 
life and  Parks.  The  Assistant  Secretary— Fish 
and  Wildlife  and  Parks  discharges  the  duties 
of  the  Secretary  with  the  authority  and 
direct  responsibility  for  programs  associated 
with  the  development,  cor-servatlon,  and 
utilization  of  fish,  wildlife,  recreation,  his- 
torical, and  national  park  system  resources 
of  the  Nation.  The  Assistant  Secretary — Fish 
and  WUdllfe  and  Parks  exercises  Secretarial 
direction  over  the  following  organizations: 

(a)  National  Park  Service.  The  National 
Park  Service  retains  Its  present  functions. 

(b)  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life retains  Its  present  functions. 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  retains  its 
present  functions  and  Is  transferred  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary— Program  Policy. 

Sec.  8.  Assistant  Secretary — Congressional 
and  Public  Affairs.  The  Assistant  Secretary — 
Congressional  and  Public  Affairs  discharges 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  with  the  author- 
ity and  direct  responsibility  for  programs  as- 
sociated with  legislative  and  Congressional 
liaison  activities;  public  Information  and 
conununlcatlons  matters;  and  the  Depart- 
ment's Johnny  Horizon  program.  The  Offices 
of  Congressional  Liaison,  Communications, 
and  Legislation  and  the  Johnny  Horizon  Pro- 
gram Office  are  transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Assistant  Secretarj- — Congressional 
and  Public  Affairs. 

Sec.  9.  Assistant  Secretary — Management. 
The  Assistant  Secretary — Management  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  the  Secretary'  with  the 
authority  and  direct  responsibility  for  the 
functions  carried  out  by  the  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary — Management  and  Budget 
through  the  offices  of  Management  Consult- 
ing, Management  Operations,  Survey  and  Re- 
view, Organization  and  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, Library  Services,  Secretarial  Opera- 
tions, Manpower  Training  and  Youth  Activi- 
ties, International  Activities,  and  Accounting 
Management  and  Policy.  The  Office  of  Budget 
assigned  to  the  former  Assistant  Secretary — 
Management  and  Budget  Is  transferred  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary — Program  and  Budget 
as  described  in  Section  10. 

Sec.  10.  Assistant  Secretary — Program  De- 
velopment and  Budget.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary— Program  Development  and  Budget 
discharges  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  with 
the  authority  and  direct  responsibility  for 
the  functions  carried  out  by  the  former  As- 
sistant Secretary — Program  Policy  through 
the  Offices  of  Environmental  Project  Review. 
Policy  Analysis,  Economic  Analysis,  and 
Budget.  The  Office  of  Budget  Is  transferred 
from  the  former  Assistant  Secretary — Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Sec.  11.  Solicitor.  The  authorities,  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  Solicitor  re- 
main unchanged. 

Sec.  12.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
As  provided  for  In  Secretary's  Order  2951, 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  reports 
directly  to  the  Secretary  and  directs  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sec.  13.     Other  Secretarial  Officers. 

(a)  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals.  The 
Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  retains  Its 
present  functions,  responsibilities  and  or- 
ganizational placement. 

(b)  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs.  As  pro- 
vided for  In  Secretary's  Order  2951,  the  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,  reports 
directly  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity.  The  Office 
for  Equal  Opportunity  retains  Its  present 
functions,  responsibilities  and  organizational 
placement. 

(d)  The  Office  of  the  Science  Adviser.  The 
Office  of  the  Science  Adviser  retains  Its  pres- 
ent functions  and  responsibilities. 


Sec.  14.  Secretarial  Delegations  of  Au- 
thority. 

(a)  Broad  delegations  of  the  Secretary's 
authority  have  been  made  to  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  by  210  DM  1.2,  and  such  delega- 
tions are  not  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Order.  All  other  delegations  of  authority 
in  effect  preceding  the  date  of  this  Order 
remain  in  effect  to  the  extent  they  are  com- 
patible with  the  organizations,  functions  and 
responsibilities  provided  In  this  Order. 

(b)  Delegations  of  authority  which  have 
been  affected  by  transfer  of  program  respon- 
sibility or  abolishment  of  positions  are  re- 
assigned to  the  head  of  the  bureau  or  office 
to  which  the  program  responsibility  is  trans- 
ferred by  this  Order.  Such  officials  are  re- 
sponsible for  immediately  Initiating  action 
for  appropriate  amendments  to  the  Secre- 
tary's delegations  of  authority  provided  in 
the  200  Series  of  the  Department  Manual.  The 
Assistant  Secretary— Management,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Solicitor,  is  responsible  for 
the  timely  conversion  and  revision  of  affected 
Secretary's  delegations  of  authority. 

Sec.  15.  Administrative  ProvisioTis. 

(a)  The  Assistant  Secretary— Management 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary — Program  De- 
velopment and  Budget  will  take  appropriate 
actions  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  per- 
sonnel, funds,  and  property  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

(b)  Detailed  organization  statements  pro- 
viding for  the  reassignment  of  all  functions 
affected  by  this  Order  will  be  prepared  and 
published  In  the  DM  within  a  90-day  tran- 
sition period  beginning  with  the  effective 
date  of  this  Order. 

(c)  Employees  of  bureaus  and  offices  whose 
functions  are  reassigned  from  the  bureau  or 
offices  In  which  they  are  employed  are  to  be 
detailed  to  the  buxeau  or  office  to  which  they 
are  employed  are  to  be  detailed  to  the  bureau 
or  office  to  which  the  functions  are  assigned 
by  this  Order  during  the  90-day  transition 
period. 

Sec.  16.  Effective  Date.  This  Order  Is  effec- 
tive Immediately. 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  order  establishes  a  new  agency 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
titled,  "the  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration,"  and  assigns  to 
it  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  and  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act.  In  addition, 
this  new  agency  will  handle  mine  health 
and  safety,  assessment  and  compliance, 
and  education  and  training  functions. 

I  believe  that  this  new  agency  will  be 
handling  responsibilities  commensurate 
with  the  most  important  agencies  within 
the  Department.  The  Administrator  of 
MESA  will  be  responsible  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  thousands  of  miners  in 
this  coimtry  who  labor  daily  under  the 
most  potentially  hazardous  industrial 
conditions  In  the  entire  Nation.  A  vig- 
orous and  fair  enforcement  of  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  and  the 
Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act 
can  provide  vitally  needed  protection  and 
safeguards  to  the  mine  workers  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that  by  requiring  the  Admin- 
istrator of  MESA  to  be  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation,  we  will  be  taking  a  force- 
ful step  to  Insure  that  whatever  admin- 
istration Is  in  office.  It  will  be  encouraeed 
to  appoint  the  most  qualified  individual 
available  to  fill  this  position. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  of  miners  in 
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West  Virginia  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion need  to  know  that  they  are  getting 
the  protection  they  deserve  from  this 
new  agency.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  this  important  position  be  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation.  In  this  way,  Con- 
gress can  do  its  part  to  Insure  selection 
of  the  most  qualified  individual  for  this 
post. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  In  expressing  the  need  for 
this  particular  oflQce  to  have  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
include  me  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  remarks, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  asked  to 
be  a  cosponsor.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  Mr.  Williams  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection",  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  w^as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1828 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
head  of  the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety 
Administration  established  pursuant  to 
Order  Numbered  2953  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Issued  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thority provided  by  section  2  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  3  of  1950  (64  Stat. 
1262),  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  PT«sldent 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.  1830.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  lead- 
ership and  grants  to  the  States  for  de- 
veloping and  implementing  State  pro- 
grams for  youth  camp  safety  standards. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

TOtrTH    CAMP    SAFETT     ACT    OF     1973 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  few  weeks  summer  vacation  will 
begin  for  America's  students.  Over  7  mil- 
lion of  these  boys  and  girls  will  spend 
all  or  part  of  that  time  at  camp.  For  the 
vast  majority  it  will  be  an  experience 
they  will  long  remember.  For  a  few,  how- 
ever, it  will  mean  injuries  and  even 
death — a  nightmare  neither  parents  nor 
children  will  ever  forget. 

Most  parents  assume  that  sending 
their  child  to  camp  is  like  sending  them 
to  school — competent  instructors,  clean 
and  sturdy  facilities,  strict  health  stand- 
ards. Unfortunately,  their  assumptions 
are  often  wrong  because  most  States  pro- 
vide little  or  no  supervision  to  protect 
children  from  the  kind  of  accidents  that 
can  cripple  or  kill. 

Based  on  the  best  information  avail- 
able, the  leading  cause  of  camp  fatalities 
is  drowning,  which  kills  an  estimated  46 
youngsters  each  summer.  Yet  40  States 
have  no  requirements  for  counselors  who 
oversee  water  activities. 

Twenty-four  States  require  no  license 
or  set  no  standards  for  camps.  Only  15 
States  have  any  camp  safety  legislation. 


Only  26  regulate  sanitation  and  46  have 
no  laws  concerning  personnel. 

Because  of  the  almost  complete  ab- 
sence of  State  standards  concerned 
membqfs  of  the  camping  industry,  such 
as  the  American  Camping  Association, 
have  tried  to  establish  and  police  their 
own  standards.  Too  many  camps  across 
the  Nation,  however,  do  not  belong  to  a 
reputable  organization  and  are  free  to 
ignore  suggested  guidelines. 

Each  summer  newspapers  are  full  of 
the  tragic  results  of  this  lack  of  con- 
cern— a  camper  bleeds  to  death  because 
no  doctor  was  available,  an  open  truck 
filled  with  boys  and  girls  and  driven  by 
a  17-year-old  overturns  on  a  freeway,  a 
group  of  youngsters  are  lost  in  the  woods 
because  their  guide  was  untrained.  It  Is 
estimated  that  over  250.000  campers  are 
injured  each  summer,  many  of  them 
seriously  and  some  fatally. 

This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  was 
brought  to  my  attention  in  1966  by  Mitch 
Kurman  of  Westport,  Conn.  In  1965,  Mr. 
Kurman  chose  an  upstate  New  York 
camp  which  offered  canoe  trips  for  his 
15-year-old  son.  Like  every  other  parent, 
he  simply  assumed  the  camp  was  safe 
and  that  his  boy  would  have  a  wonder- 
ful summer. 

One  night  he  received  word  that  his 
son  had  drowned  in  a  canoeing  accident 
on  a  branch  of  the  Penobscot  River  In 
Maine.  On  checking  into  what  was  first 
considered  to  be  an  unfortunate  acci- 
dent, he  learned  from  other  campers  on 
the  trip  and  from  Ontario  and  Maine 
police  that  his  son's  young  counselor  had 
previously  had  a  narrow  escape  on  a 
river  he  had  been  warned  against  and 
that  a  forest  ranger  had  specifically 
warned  the  same  counselor  not  to  chal- 
lenge the  Penobscot.  The  counselor  ig- 
nored all  these  warnings  and  led  his 
inexperienced  charges  down  a  stretch 
of  river  which  has  been  described  as 
"wilder  than  the  Niagara  Gorge"  in  ca- 
noes that  lacked  fast  water  ssifety 
equipment. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Kurman  has  be- 
come a  crusader  for  greater  camp  safety. 
He  has  been  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the 
legislation  I  introduce  today  as  part  of 
his  unceasing  effort  to  insure  that  no 
more  parents  have  to  face  the  agony  he 
experienced. 

It  has  been  8  years  since  Mr.  Kur- 
man's  son  died.  How  many  other  young- 
sters have  also  perished  in  camping  ac- 
cidents in  those  8  years  and  how  many 
more  will  die  before  constructive  action 
is  taken? 

After  introducing  legislation  to  correct 
this  situation  in  every  Congress  since 
1967,  the  Senate  finally  approved  my 
bill  on  August  6.  1971,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Higher  Education.  Act. 

That  proposal,  which  I  reintroduce  to- 
day, would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  con- 
sultation with  camping  and  safety  ex- 
perts, to  establish  minimum  camp  safety 
standards  after  surveying  existing 
standards  published  by  State  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  the  effects  of 
these  standards. 

The  Federal  Government  will  not  it- 
self certify  camps.  This  will  be  done  by 
the  States. 


After  publication  of  the  standards, 
each  State  will  be  encouraged  to  estab- 
lish its  own  camp  safety  program. 

If  the  State's  plan  meets  Federal 
standards,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost— but  not 
exceeding  $50,000  per  fiscal  year — of  de- 
veloping and  administering  the  program. 

A  camp  certified  by  the  States  as  com- 
plying with  the  Federal  standards  will  be 
authorized  to  advertise  such  compliance. 
This  will  allow  parents  to  choose  with 
certainty  a  safe  camp  for  their  children. 

If,  after  appropriate  notice  and  hear- 
ings, the  Secretary  disapproves  a  State's 
plan  or  withdraws  his  approval  of  a  plan, 
the  State  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals. 

The  cost  of  this  program  will  be  mini- 
mal— especially  when  compared  to  the 
cost  in  unfulfilled  lives  which  will  other- 
wise result. 

Despite  the  Senate's  positive  action, 
a  similar  amendment  approved  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
was  replaced  on  the  House  floor  by  a 
provision  simply  calling  upon  HEW  to 
study  the  problem.  That  provision  pre- 
vailed in  conference  and  the  study  Is 
now  taking  place. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  problem 
of  camp  safety  knows  what  the  study 
will  find— because  of  a  lack  of  State  con- 
cern thousands  of  young  boys  and  girls 
are  injured  and  even  die  each  summer 
at  camp. 

My  bill  will  correct  that  problem. 

We  can  no  longer  play  Russian  rou- 
lette with  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren. 

The  current  study  is  needed — but  ac- 
tion must  follow.  Each  day  of  delay 
means  another  camping  accident  and 
possible  death  that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1830 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Camp  Safe- 
ty Act." 

STATE  BfE  NT   OF  PUBPOSX 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
protect  and  safeguard  the  health  and  weU- 
being  of  the  youth  camps,  resident  camps, 
and  travel  camps,  by  providing  for  estab- 
lishment of  Federal  standards  for  safe  oper- 
ation of  youth  camps,  and  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  and  leadership  to  the  States  in 
developing  programs  for  Implementing  safe- 
ty standards  for  youth  camps,  thereby  pro- 
viding assurance  to  parents  and  interested 
citizens  that  youth  camps  meet  minimum 
safety  standards. 

DEriNrnoNS 
Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  title — 
(a)    The   term   "youth    camp"   means: 
(1)   any  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  having 
the  general  characteristics  and  features  of  a 
camp  as  the  term  is  generally  understood, 
used    wholly   or   In   part   for   recreational  or 
educational    purposes    and    accommodating 
for  profit  or  under  philanthropic  or  charitable 
auspices  five  or  more  children  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  living  apart  from  their  rela- 
tives, parents,  or  legal  guardians  for  a  period 
of,  or  portions  of,  five  days  or  more,  and  In- 
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eludes  a  site  that  Is  operated  as  a  day  camp 
or  as  a  resident  camp;  and 

(2)  any  travel  camp  which  for  profit  or 
under  philanthropic  or  charitable  auspices, 
sponsors  or  conducts  group  tours  within  the 
United  States,  or  foreign  group  tours  orig- 
inating or  terminating  within  the  United 
States,  for  educational  or  recreational  pur- 
poses, accommodating  within  the  group  five 
or  more  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  apart  from  their  relatives,  parents,  or 
legal  guardians  for  a  period  of  five  days  or 
more. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  form  of  business  enterprises. 

(c)  The  term  "safety  standards"  means 
criteria  directed  toward  safe  operation  of 
youth  camps.  In  such  areas  as — but  not 
limited  to — personnel  qualifications  for 
director  and  staff;  ratio  of  staff  to  campers; 
sanitation  and  public  health;  personej 
health,  first  aid,  and  medical  services;  food 
handling,  mass  feeding,  and  cleanliness; 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal;  water  safety 
including  use  of  lakes  and  rivers,  swimming 
and  boating  equipment  and  practices; 
vehicle  condition  and  operation;  building 
and  site  design;  equipment;  and  condition 
and  density  of  use. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
ertary   of   Health,   Education,   and   Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  Includes  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

GRANTS    TO    STATES    TOR    YOT7TH     CAMP    SAFETT 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  From  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  this  Act,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000  of  such  appropriation  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  which  have  State  plans 
approved  by  him  under  section  6  to  pay 
up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing and  administering  State  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety  standards. 

Sec.  5.  In  developing  Federal  standards  for 
youth  camps,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  undertake  a  study  of  existing  State 
and  local  regulations  and  standards,  and 
standards  developed  by  private  organiza- 
tions, applicable  to  youth  camp  safety,  In- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  such  State,  local, 
and  private  regulations  and  standards; 

(b)  establish  and  publish  youth  camp 
safety  standards  within  one  year  after  enact- 
ment of  the  title,  after  consvUtation  with 
State  officials  and  with  representatives  of 
appropriate  private  and  public  organizations 
after  opportunity  for  hearings,  and  notifica- 
tion published  in  the  Federal  Register;  and 

(c)  authorize  and  encourage  camps  certi- 
fied by  the  States  as  complying  with  the 
published  Federal  youth  camp  standards  to 
advertise  their  compliance  with  minimum 
safety  standards. 

STATE    PI^NS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  grant  program  under  this  title 
shall  designate  or  create  an  appropriate  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and 
submit,  through  such  State  agency,  a  State 
plan  which  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  State  super- 
vised annual  inspection  of,  and  certifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  minimum  safety 
standards  developed  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  5  and  9(a)  of  this  title,  at  youth 
camp  located  in  such  State; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
will  accept  and  apply  such  minimum  youth 
camp  safety  standards  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  prescribe; 

(3)  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  by  such  State  agency; 

(4)  provide  for  an  advisory  committee,  to 
advise  the  State  agency  on  the  general 
policy  Involved  in  inspection  and  certifica- 
tion procedures  under  the  State  plan  which 
committee  shall  Include  among  its  members 


representatives  of  other  State  agencies 
concerned  with  camping  or  programs  related 
thereto  and  persons  representative  of  pro- 
fessional or  civic  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  groups 
concerned   with   organized   camping; 

(5)  provide  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require; 

(6)  provide  assurance  that  the  State  will 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  remain- 
ing cost  of  such  program;    and 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  of  funds  received  under  this 
title. 

(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  enable  youth 
camps  in  the  State  to  advertise  compliance 
with  Federal  youth  camp  standards,  but 
which  does  not  wish  to  participate  In  the 
grant  programs  under  this  title,  shall  des- 
ignate or  create  an  appropriate  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and 
submit,  through  such  State  agency  a  State 
plan  which  shall  accomplish  the  step  speci- 
fied in  (a)  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  section 
and  which  provides  for  availability  of  In- 
formation so  that  the  Secretary  may  be  as- 
sured of  compliance  with  the  standards. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  slTordlng  such  State  agency  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

DETERMINATION  OF  FEDERAL    SHARE;  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  programs  approved  by  him  under  section 
6  based  upon  the  funds  appropriated  there- 
for pursuant  to  section  10  for  that  fiscal  year 
and  upon  the  number  of  participating 
States;  except  that  no  State  may  receive  a 
grant  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  excess  of  $50,000. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  made  in  installments  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

OPERATION  OF  STATE  PLANS;   HEARINGS  AND 
JTTDIdAL   REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title,  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  section  6,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  an'y 
such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  will 
be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or 
in  his  discretion,  that  further  paymej^is  to 
the  State  will  be  limited  to  prograins  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affecfed  by 

such  faUure),  \intU  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  cimply. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  pawnents 
may  be  made  to  such  State  under  th^  title 

(or  payment  shall  be  limited  to  programs  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affecfed  by 
such  failure).  J 

(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  wlth^  final 
action  of  the  Secretary  under  secticfo  6  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  %pr  the 
circuit  In  which  the  State  Is  located,  by 
filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  be  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 


section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but, 
until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action, 
and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

AOVISORT  COITNCIL  ON  YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Advisory  Council  on  Youth  Camp 
Safety  to  advise  and  consult  on  policy  mat- 
ters relating  to  youth  camp  safety,  particu- 
larly the  promulgation  of  youth  camp  safety 
standards.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and 
eighteen  members  appointed  by  him,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  from  per- 
sons who  are  specially  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  competence  to  render  such  service. 
Prior  to  making  such  appointments,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  cons\ilt  VTlth  appropriate  associ- 
ations representing  organized  camping. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such  spe- 
cial advisory  and  technical  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day,  including  traveltlme;  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal 
year  a  comprehensive  and  detaUed  report  on 
the  administration  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  request 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Governmfent  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title;  and 
such  department  or  agency  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statUtlcs  directly  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  or  regulations  Is- 
sued hereunder  shall  authorize  the  Secretary. 
a  State  agency,  or  any  official  acting  under 
this  law  to  restrict,  determine,  or  influence 
the  curriculum,  program,  or  ministry  of  any 
youth  camp. 

ATTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years. 


ByMr.FONG: 
S.  1834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  increase  the  maximum 
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mortgage  amoiints  insurable  in  the  case 
of  property  located  in  Alaska.  Guam,  or 
Hawaii,  and  to  amend  section  5(c)  of  the 
Homeowners  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  author- 
ize an  increase  in  the  principal  amount 
of  mortgages  on  properties  in  Alaska, 
Guam,  and  Hawaii  to  compensate  for 
higher  prevailing  costs  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  will  go  far 
to  alleviate  the  critical  shortage  of  mort- 
gage money  in  the  housing  market  in 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Guam.  The  bill,  Mr. 
President,  will  substantially  raise  ihe 
levels  that  savings  and  loan  institutions 
and  banks  may  lend  for  houses  in  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  Guam,  commensurate  with 
the  extremely  high  cost  of  housing  there. 
The  bill  increases  the  amountbanks  may 
lend  on  single  family  dwellings  to  $66,000 
by  increasing  the  maximum  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  available  to  $66,000  In 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Guam.  Proportion- 
ate increases  are  also  provided  for  multi- 
ple family  dwellings. 

Likewise  the  bill  increases  the  amount 
federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions may  lend  on  single  family 
dwellings  to  $65,925,  with  proportionate 
increases  for  multiple  dwellings. 

The  bill,  Mr.  President,  removes  the 
present  Inequitable  $4,500  gap  in  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  Guam  between  the  amount 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions 
can  lend  on  single-family  dwellings.  Ac- 
cording to  my  investigations,  there  was 
no  existing  reason  for  this  $4,500  gap  and, 
therefore,  I  attempted  to  give  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions  equal  treat- 
ment by  allowing  both  kinds  of  financial 
lender  the  same  approximate  mortgage 
ceilings  for  comparable  housing  In 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Guam. 

Although  I  would  prefer  the  dollar 
amounts  to  be  exactly  equal,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  so,  because  we  dealt  with  two 
different  laws,  and  each  law  had  to  be 
amended  percentagewise  rather  than 
through  an  exact  dollar  amoimt.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  dollar  amounts 
are  now  close  enough  to  give  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  to  both  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  will 
provide  a  two-pronged  approach  to  the 
critical  housing  shortage  in  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  Guam,  by  allowing  both  the 
banks  and  the  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions to  fully  participate  in  the  financ- 
ing of  a  greater  number  of  homes  there. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Talbiadge,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, and  Mr.  McClure)  : 
S.  1835.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance to  $20,000  to  provide  full-time 
coverage  thereunder  for  certain  members 
of  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard,  to 
authorize  the  conversion  of  such  insur- 
ance to  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VETERANS'    INStmANCE    ACT   OF    1973 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  who  is  necessarily  absent  today. 
This  bill  which  may  be  cited  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Insurance  Act  of  1973  will  be  con- 
sidered in  hearings  on  May  23  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Insurance  which  Senator  Hughes 
so  ably  chairs. 

Four  major  amendments  to  veterans' 
insurance  laws  are  contemplated  by  this 
bill.  First,  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance— SGLI— would  be  extended  to 
provide  full-time  coverage  for  certain 
members  of  the  Ready  and  Retired  Re- 
serves and  the  National  Guard.  Second, 
the  Veterans'  Insurance  Act  would  es- 
tablish a  new  nonrenewable  5-year  term 
insurance  pro,7ram  to  be  known  as  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance — VGLI — 
which  would  become  effective  upon  a 
serviceman's  discharge  and  the  cessation 
of  his  SGLI  insurance  policy.  Third,  the 
maximum  amount  of  insurance  coverage 
under  either  SGLI  or  VGLI  would  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  $15,000  to  .$20,- 
000.  Fourth,  amendments  are  made  to 
the  veterans'  special  term  life  insurance 
program  authorized  under  section  723  of 
title  38  to  make  it  a  participating  policy. 

SGLI    FOR   RESERVES   AND    NATIONAL   GUARD 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Insurance 
Act  is  intended  to  encourage  persons  to 
join  and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  by  providing  full-time  cov- 
erage under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance for  such  members  and  for  cer- 
tain members  of  the  retired  Reserve  up  to 
the  age  of  60. 

This  bill  would  provide  full-time  cover- 
age under  SGLI  up  to  $20,000  for  persons 
who  volunteer  for  assignment  to  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service 
and  are  assigned  to  a  unit  or  position  in 
which  they  may  be  required  to  perform 
active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training, 
and  each  year  will  be  scheduled  to  per- 
form at  least  12  periods  of  inactive  duty 
training  that  is  creditable  for  retirement 
purposes  imder  chapter  67  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Currently,  this  group', 
along  with  other  reserves,  are  covered 
imder  SGLI  only  on  such  days  as  they  are 
on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training 
imder  a  call  or  order  to  duty  that  specifies 
a  period  of  less  than  30  days,  during  the 
hours  of  scheduled  inactive  duty  train- 
ing and  while  traveling  to  or  from  such 
duties. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  full-time 
coverage  under  SGLI  for  persons  as- 
signed to,  or  who,  upon  application, 
would  be  eligible  for  assignment  to  the 
Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  are  under  60  years  of  age  and  have 
completed  at  least  20  years  of  satisfac- 
tory service  creditable  for  retirement 
purposes  under  chapter  67  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  At  the  present  time, 
members  of  the  Retired  Reserves  are  not 
eligible  for  SGLI. 

Full-time  coverage  of  any  member  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  would  terminate  120 
days  after  separation  or  release  from  an 
assignment  which  qualifies  him  for  such 
coverage.  However,  if  on  the  date  of  such 
separation  or  release  the  member  was 
totally  disabled,  SGLI  coverage  would 
continue  In  effect  during  total  disability 
up  to  1  year  as  is  provided  in  present  law 
for   persons   on   extended   active   duty. 


Further,  if  on  the  date  of  separation  or 
release  from  such  an  assignment,  the 
member  has  completed  at  least  20  years 
of  satisfactory  service  creditable  for  re- 
tirement purposes,  the  full-time  cover- 
age, unless  converted,  would  continue  in 
force  until  receipt  of  the  first  increment 
of  retirement  annuity  by  the  member  or 
the  member's  61st  birthday,  whichever 
occurs  earlier.  Such  continued  coverage 
would  be  subject  to  the  timely  payment 
of  premiums  imder  terms  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator. 

The  premium  charges  will  be  paid  by 
the  member  through  payroll  deduction. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  determine  premiums  that  would 
include  an  amount  necessary  to  cover  the 
administrative  cost  of  such  insurance. 

The  Department  of  Defense  strongly 
recommends  extension  of  SGLI  to  these 
men  "as  a  positive  and  feasible  incentive 
for  service  In  the  National  Guard  and 
Ready  Reserve  forces,  particularly  the 
Selected  Reserve." 

Mr.  President,  America  has  depended 
upon  strong,  willing  Reserve  forces  to 
help  provide  its  wartime  strength  re- 
quirements, and  their  contributions  have 
been  highly  important. 

But  we  must  remember  that  provid- 
ing for  strong  Reserves  is  not  now  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  The  attractiveness  for 
service  in  the  Reserves  is  not 
under  present  day  iioftdittons  and  atti- 
tudes as  in  previous  years.  The  pressure 
of  the  draft  has  been  removed  and  with 
It  much  of  the  incentive  for  young  men 
to  seek  service  in  the  Reserves.  Reserve 
strength  figures  are  dropping.  If  we  are 
to  make  service  in  the  Reserves  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  maintain  adequate 
strength  levels,  we  must  provide  new 
incentives. 

VETERANS'    GROtJP    LITE  INSTntANCE 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Insurance 
Act  of  1973  would  also  provide  for  the 
conversion  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  to  a  nonrenewable  5 -year  term 
policy  to  be  known  as  Veterans*  Group 
Life  Insurance  effective  on  the  day  SGLI 
terminates  for  the  servicemen.  At  the 
end  of  the  5-year  period,  the  policy  could 
then  be  converted  to  an  individual  policy 
of  insurance  with  a  commercial  insur- 
ance company  selected  by  the  veteran. 
Presently  a  serviceman  may  be  covered 
by  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  of 
up  to  $15,000  while  he  is  in  the  service. 
This  coverage  continues  for  120  days 
following  discharge  or  up  to  1  year  in 
the  case  of  total  disability.  Within  that 
period  the  veteran  has  the  right  to  con- 
vert to  an  individual  policy  with  a  com- 
mercial insurance  company  of  his  choice. 
It  is  no  secret,  however,  that  it  often 
takes  considerable  time  for  a  veteran  to 
completely  adjust  back  to  civilian  life. 
Life  insurance  hardly  appears  to  be  a 
priority  to  the  young  ex-serviceman  con- 
cerned with  all  of  the  obvious  readjust- 
ment problems  of  additional  schooling, 
of  finding  an  adequate  job.  beginning  a 
family  and  buying  a  home.  One-hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  passes  quite  swiftly 
and  the  veteran  often  finds  himself  with 
with  no  insurance  coverage.  His  financial 
situation  often  prohibits  him  from  taking 
out  any  insurance  much  less  adequate 
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insurance.  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance is  intended  to  provide  a  low- cost 
policy  of  hfe  insurance  during  this  re- 
adjustment period  at  the  end  of  which 
the  veteran  will  both  recognize  the  value 
of  commercial  life  insurance  and  be  in 
a  position  to  purchsise  an  adequate 
amount.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  reported  that  if  a  veteran  23  years 
of  age  today  buys  a  $15,000  ordinary  life 
policy  with  no  added  benefits  from  a 
company  which  will  pay  dividends,  a 
typical  monthly  premium  would  be  about 
$21.  The  cost  would  of  course  be  reduced 
in  the  future  by  dividends  as  declared. 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  as  pro- 
posed by  this  bill,  however,  would  reduce 
by  more  than  75  percent  most  veterans' 
Initial  outlay  for  the  same  amount  of  in- 
surance during  these  critical  years  of 
readjustment. 

The  bill  would  automatically  cover  any 
serviceman  being  discharged  by  the  serv- 
ice following  enactment  of  this  act  un- 
less he  declined  in  writing  to  be  covered. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  a  par- 
tial 5-year  retroactive  coverage  for  the 
some  6  million  Vietnam-era  veterans, 
many  of  whom  did  not  convert  their 
SGLI  policies.  Under  this  retroactive 
provision  VGLI  would  be  issued  for  a 
term  period  equal  to  5  years  less  any  time 
lapse  in  the  termination  of  the  appli- 
cant's Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
and  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
For  example,  the  veteran  who  was  dis- 
charged a  year  ago  would  be  entitled  to 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  A  veteran  discharged 
2  years  ago  would  be  entitled  to  VGLI 
for  a  period  of  3  years,  and  so  on.  For 
retroactive  coverage,  proof  of  good 
health  would  be  required  except  that  any 
veteran  who  could  not  meet  the  good 
health  requirements  for  insurance  un- 
der this  subsection  solely  because  of  a 
service-connected  disability  would  have 
such  disability  waived. 

INCREASE  SGLI  AND  VGLI  TO  $20,000 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Insurance 
Act  would  also  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  life  insurance  coverage  under 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  and 
veterans'  group  life  insurance  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000. 

The  importance  of  life  insurance  to  all 
Americans  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. People  buy  life  insurance  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  but  the  main  one  is 
to  provide  financial  protection  for  their 
families  in  case  they  should  die  pre- 
maturely. Americans  purchased  $189.2 
billion  of  life  insurance  in  1971  and 
$193.6  billion  in  1970.  including  $17.1  bii  • 
lion  under  SGLI. 

Through  legal  reserve  life  insurance 
companies,  Americans  owned  $1.5  tril- 
lion of  life  insurance  by  the  end  of  1971. 
If  divided  among  all  families  in  the 
Nation,  each  would  have  had  $21,800  of 
protection  at  the  year's  end.  In  fact,  ex- 
cluding families  with  no  life  insurance, 
the  average  ownership  for  insured  fam- 
ilies was  about  $25,700. 

Ninety-one  percent  of  all  families  have 
some  coverage  by  life  insurance,  insuring 
the  man  in  86  percent  of  all  cases.  Some 
140  million  individual  policyholders,  or 
two  out  of  three  people  in  the  country, 
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were  insured  with  legal  reserve  life  In- 
surance companies. 

Families  are  being  insured  at  higher 
rates  today.  In  1971,  over  50  percent  of 
all  new  ordinary  policies  purchased  was 
for  amount  of  $10,000  or  more,  compared 
to  32  percent  9  years  earlier.  Thirty-six 
percent  was  between  $10,000  and  $25,000. 

There  have  been  few  Federal  programs 
that  have  been  as  successful  and  popular 
as  veterans'  insurance.  The  SGLI  pro- 
gram is  a  unique  combination  of  public 
and  private  cooperation  to  provide  low 
cost  insurance  to  our  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans. I  believe  an  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  insurance  to  $20,000  is 
long  overdue.  Of  course,  the  insured  can 
choose  to  purchase  lesser  amounts  of  in- 
surance if  he  desires  to. 

VETERANS'    SPECIAL    LIFE    INSURANCE 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Insurance 
Act  would  also  amend  38  U.S.C.  section 
723  to  make  the  veterans'  special  term — 
RS — insurance  a  participating  policy. 

The  veterans'  special  term  insur- 
ance— VSLI — program  was  authorized  to 
permit  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict 
to  continue  Government-sponsored  life 
insurance  following  their  military  serv- 
ice— as  had  been  true  for  their  World 
War  II  and  World  War  I  predecessors. 
The  Korean  serviceman  was  in  a  differ- 
ent circumstance,  since  he  carried  no 
premium-paying  insurance  during  serv- 
ice— rather,  the  Government  covered  his 
insurance  requirements  with  a  $10,000 
servicemen's  indemnity.  Hence  VSLI  was 
created  for  these  men  following  their  dis- 
charge. It  was  the  first  regular  Govern- 
ment-administered program  to  be  writ- 
ten on  a  nonparticipating  basis,  that  is. 
without  dividends.  It  is  self-supporting 
except  that  the  cost  of  administration 
is  borne  by  the  Government. 

There  are  today  562.621  VSLI  policies 
in  force,  a  total  face  value  of  $5.3  bil- 
lion. VSLI  consists  of  two  varieties.  "RS" 
and  "W."  The  RS  insurance  is  entirely 
term  insurance  with  the  premium  rate 
increasing'  at  the  expiration  of  each  5- 
year  period.  W  insurance  is  both  term 
and  permanent.  It  was  created  to  provide 
RS  holders  with  the  option  of  exchang- 
ing their  policies  for  a  nonrenewable  in- 
surance after  age  50  at  a  greatly  reduced 
cost.  Fifty-six  percent  converted  from 
RStoW. 

The  total  number  of  RS  policyholders 
has  only  slightly  decreased  over  the  past 
few  years,  from  49,687  at  the  end  of  1968 
to  44,157  at  the  end  of  1972.  Yet  the  sur- 
plus earnings  in  the  RS  revolving  trust 
fund  has  quadrupled  over  this  same  4- 
year  period  from  $2  to  $8  million. 

Congress  never  intended  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  overcharge  war  veterans  for 
insurance.  Policyholders  who  continued 
their  protection  on  the  term  plan  are 
still  being  charged  premiums  far  in  ex- 
cess of  mortality  experience — up  to  70 
percent  more  than  is  needed  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  claims,  mortality,  and  admin- 
istrative charges.  The  mortality  table 
established  at  the  start  of  VSLI  is  obvi- 
ously out  of  date  today. 

Equity  demands  that  these  excess 
premiums  be  returned  to  the  veterans 
who  paid  for  them.  This  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  723  would  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 


tion to  determine  the  amount  in  the  re- 
volving fund  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
actuarial  liability,  including  contingency 
reserves,  and  pay  such  amounts  as  a 
dividend  without  interest  less  the  an- 
nual cost  per  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  as  intro- 
duced, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1835 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Insurance 
Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  That  section  723  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  The  catchline  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:   "Veterans'  Special  Life  Insurance". 

(2)  Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(4)  all  premi- 
ums and  other  collections  on  such  Insurance 
and  any  total  disability  provisions  added 
thereto  shall  be  credited  to  a  revolving  fund 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  which, 
together  with  Interest  earned  thereon,  shall 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  liabilities 
under  such  insurance  and  any  total  disabil- 
ity provisions  added  thereto.  Including  pay- 
ments of  dividends  and  refunds  of  unearned 
premiums". 

(3)  Clause  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "(5)  all  premiums  and 
other  collections  on  Insurance  issued  under 
this  subsection  and  any  total  disability  in- 
come provisions  added  thereto  shall  be 
credited  directly  to  the  revolving  fund  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
which,  together  with  Interest  earned  thereon, 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  liabili- 
ties under  such  Insurance  and  any  total  dis- 
ability provisions  added  thereto,  including 
pa;mients  of  dividends  and  refunds  of  un- 
earned premiums". 

(4)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  19  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"723.  Veterans  special  term  Insurance."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "723. 
Veterans  Special  Life  Insurance." 

Sec.  3.  Clause  (5)  of  section  765  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(5)    The  term  'member'  means — 

"(A)  a  person  on  active  duty,  active  duty 
for  training,  or  Inactive  duty  training  in  the 
uniformed  services  In  a  commissioned,  war- 
rant, or  enlisted  man.  or  grade,  or  as  a  cadet 
or  midshipman  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  or  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy: 

"(B)  a  person  who  volunteers  for  assign- 
ment to  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  uniformed 
service  and  is  assigned  to  a  unit  or  posi- 
tion m  which  he  may  be  required  to  perform 
active  duty,  or  active  duty  for  training,  and 
each  year  will  be  scheduled  to  perform  at 
least  twelve  periods  of  Inactive  duty  train- 
ing that  Is  creditable  for  retirement  pvir- 
poses  under  chapter  67  of  title  10; 

"(C)  a  person  assigned  to.  or  who  upon 
application  would  be  eligible  for  assign- 
ment to,  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  has  not  received  the  first  incre- 
ment of  retirement  pay  or  has  not  yet 
reached  sixty-one  years  of  age  and  has  com- 
pleted at  least  twenty  years  of  satisfactory 
service  creditable  for  retirement  purposes 
under  chapter  67  of  title  10:  and 

"(D)  a  member,  cadet,  or  midshipman  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  while  at- 
tending  field   training   or   practice   cruises." 
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Sec.  4.  Section  767  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  purchased 
by  the  Administrator  under  section  766  of 
this  title  shall  automatically  Insure  aealnst 
death — 

"(1)  any  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
on  active  duty,  active  duty  for  training  or 
Inactive  duty  for  training  scheduled  in  ad- 
vance by  competent  authority; 

"(2)  any  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of 
a  linlformed  service  who  meets  the  qualifica- 
tions set  forth  in  section  765(6)  (B)  of  this 
title;  and 

"  ( 3 )  any  member  assigned  to,  or  who  upon 
application  would  be  eligible  for  assignment 
to.  the  Retired  Reserve  or  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice who  meets  the  qualifications  set  forth  in 
section  765(5)  (C)  of  this  title; 
In  the  amount  of  $20,000  unless  such  mem- 
ber elects  m  writing  (A)  not  to  be  Insured 
under  this  subchapter,  or  (B)  to  be  Insured 
m  the  amount  of  »15,000.  $10,000  or  $5,000. 
The  Instn-ance  shall  be  effective  the  first  day 
of  active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training 
or  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  Inactive  duty 
training  scheduled  In  advance  by  competent 
authority,  or  the  first  day  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  meets  the  qualifications  set 
forth  In  section  765(5)  (B)  of  this  title  or 
the  first  day  a  member  of  the  reserves 
whether  or  not  assigned  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service,  meets  the 
qualifications  of  section  765(5)  (C)  of  this 
title,  or  the  date  certified  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  the  Secretary  concerned  and  the  date 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  under 
this  subchapter  for  the  class  or  group  con- 
cerned takes  effect,  whichever  Is  the  later 
date." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(2)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "ninety  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "one  hundred  and  twenty  days". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(c)  If  any  member  electa  not  to  be 
Insured  under  this  subchapter  or  to  be  In- 
sured in  the  amount  of  $15,000.  $10,000  or 
$5,000.  he  may  thereafter  be  Insured  under 
this  subchapter  or  Insured  In  the  amount 
of  $20,000.  $15,000.  or  $10,000  under  this 
subchapter,  as  the  case  may  be.  upon  written 
application,  proof  of  good  health,  and  com- 
pliance with  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. Any  former  member  Insured  imder 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  who  again 
becomes  eligible  for  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  and  declines  such  coverage  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  Veterans- 
Group  Life  Insurance  In  effect  shall  upon 
termination  of  coverage  under  Veterans- 
Group  Life  Insurance  be  automatically  In- 
sured under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance, If  otherwise  eligible  therefor." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  768  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  while  the  member  meets  the  quali- 
fications set  forth  In  sections  765(5)  (B)  or 
(C)  of  this  title."  Immediately  before  "and 
such  Insurance  shall  cease". 

(2)  Clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
are  each  amended  by  deleting  "ninety  days" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred  and  twenty 
days". 

"(3)  Subsection  (a)  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  a  uniformed  service  who 
meets  the  qualifications  set  forth  In  section 
765(5)  (B)  of  this  title,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  separation  or  release  from 
such  assignment — 

"(A)  unless  on  the  date  of  such  separa- 
tion or  release  the  member  Is  totally  dis- 
abled, under  criteria  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, In  which  event  the  Insurance 
shall  cease  one  year  after  the  date  of  sepa- 
ration or  release  from  such  assignment,  or 
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on  the  date  the  Insured  ceases  to  be  totally 
disabled,  whichever  Is  the  earlier  date,  but 
In  no  event  prior  to  the  expiration  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  separation  or 
release  from  such  assignment;  or 

"(B)  unless  on  the  date  of  such  separa- 
tion or  release  the  member  has  completed 
at  least  twenty  years  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice creditable  for  retirement  purposes  under 
chapter  67  of  title  10  and  would  upon  ap- 
plication be  eUglble  for  assignment  to  or  Is 
assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve.  In  which 
event  the  instirance.  unless  converted  to  an 
Individual  policy  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions set  forth  In  section  777(e)  of  this  title, 
shall,  upon  timely  payment  of  premliims  un- 
der terms  prescribed  bv  the  Administrator 
directly  to  the  administrative  office  estab- 
lished under  section  766(b)  of  this  title,  con- 
tinue in  force  untU  receipt  of  the  first  In- 
crement of  retirement  pay  by  the  member 
or  the  member's  sixty-first  birthday,  which- 
ever occurs  earlier. 

"(5)  with  respect  to  a  member  of  the 
Retired  Reserve  who  meets  the  qualifications 
of  section  765(6)  (C)  of  this  title,  and  who 
was  assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve  prior 
to  the  date  Insurance  under  this  amendment 
is  placed  In  effect  for  members  of  the  Re- 
tired Reserve,  at  such  time  as  the  member 
receives  the  first  Increment  of  retirement 
pay,  or  the  member's  sixty-first  birthday 
whichever  occurs  earlier,  subject  to  the  time- 
ly payment  of  the  Initial  and  subsequent 
premiums,  under  terms  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  directly  to  the  administrative 
office  established  under  section  766(bl  of 
this  title."  *    ' 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)    Each   policy   purchased    under   this 
subchapter    shall    contain    a    provision     In 
terms  approved  by  the  Administrator,  that 
except  as  hereinafter  provided.  Servicemen's 
Group   Life   Insurance   which   Is  continued 
In   force   after  expiration   of  the  period   of 
duty    or    travel    under    sections    767(b)    or 
768(a)   of  this  title,  effective  the  day  after 
the  date  such  Insurance  would  cease    shall 
be    automatically    converted    to    Veterans' 
Group   Life   Insurance   subject   to    (1)    the 
timely  payment  of  the  Initial  premium  under 
terms  prescribed  by  the  AdmlnUtrator,  and 
(2)    the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In 
section   777   of   this  title.   Such   automatic 
conversion  shaU  be  effective  only  In  the  case 
of  an  otherwise  eligible  membeV  or  former 
member  who  Is  separated  or  released  from  a 
period   of   active   duty  or   active   duty   for 
training  or  Inactive  duty  training  on  or  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Veterans'  Oro'ip  Life 
Insurance  program  (provided  for  under  sec- 
tion   777    of    this    title)    becomes    effective 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  continued 
In  force  under  section  768(a)  (4)  (B)   or  (6) 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  converted  to  Vet- 
erans'   Group    Life    Insurance.    However     a 
member  whose  insurance  could  be  continued 
in  force  under  section  768(a)  (4)  (B)   of  this 
title,  but  Is  not  so  continued,  may.  effective 
the  day  after  his  Insurance  otherwise  would 
cease,  convert  such  Insurance  to  an  individ- 
ual policy  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  In  section  777(e)  of  this  title  " 

(5)  Section  768(c)   Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  any  person 
discharged  or  released  from  the  Armed  Forces 
^\.}^^  United  States  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  the  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
program  (provided  for  under  section  777  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code)  becomes  effec- 
tive of  the  right  to  convert  Servicemen's 
Group. 

Sec  6.  Section  769  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  By  deleting  from  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  "Is  Insured  under  a 
policy  of  Insurance  purchased  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, under  section  766  of  this  title"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Is  Insured  under 
Servicemen's  Group   Life  Insurance". 


(2)  By  Redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  aa  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4).  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (1)  a  new  paragraph  (2)  as  follows: 

"(2)  During  any  month  In  which  a  member 
Is  assigned  to  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  uni- 
formed service  under  conditions  which  meet 
the  qualifications  of  section  765(5)  (B)  of 
this  title,  or  is  assigned  to  the  Reserve  (other 
than  the  Retired  Reserve)  and  meets  the 
qualifications  of  section  766(5)  (C)  of  this 
title,  and  is  insured  under  a  policy  of  in- 
surance purchased  by  the  Administrator,  un- 
der section  766  of  this  title,  there  shall  be 
contributed  from  the  appropriation  made  for 
active  duty  pay  of  the  uniformed  service 
concerned  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Administrator  (which  shall  be  the  same  for 
all  such  members)  as  the  share  of  the  cost 
attributable  to  Insuring  such  member  under 
this  policy,  less  any  costs  traceable  to  the 
extra  hazards  of  such  duty  In  the  unUormed 
services.  Any  amounts  so  contributed  on 
behalf  of  any  Individual  shall  be  collected  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  from  such  Individual 
(by  deduction  from  pay  or  otherwise)  and 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from 
which  such  contribution  was  made." 

(3)  By  deleting  from  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  (4)  "subsection  (1)  hereof  or 
fiscal  year  amount  under  subsection  (2)  here- 
of" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  hereof,  or  fiscal  year  amount  un- 
der paragraph  (3)  hereof";  and  by  deleting 
In  such  paragraph  (4)  "this  subchapter"  each 
time  It  appears  and  "Insurance  under  this 
subchapter"   and   Inserting   in  lieu  thereof 

Servicemen's  Group  Ufe  Insurance". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "such  Insurance"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance";  and  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection  Is  amended  by  deleting  "this 
subchapter"  and   Inserting   in   lieu  thereof 

'Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance". 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"such  Insurance"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance". 

(6)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  (1) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "all  premium 
payments  and  extra  hazard  costs  on  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  and  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration of  Insurance  Issued  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  paid  from  the  revolving 
fund".  " 

(7)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  premiums  for  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  placed  In  effect  or  continued 
In  force  for  a  member  assigned  to  the  Re- 
tired  Reserve   of  a   uniformed   service   who 
meets  the  qualifications  of  section  765(6)  (C) 
of  this  title,  shall  be  established  under  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  section  771  (a)  and  (c) 
of  this  title,  except  that  the  Administrator 
may  provide  for  average  premiums  for  such 
various  age  groupings  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  according  to  sound  actuarial 
principles,  and  shall  Include  an  amount  nec- 
essary  to   cover  the   administrative   cost  of 
such  Insurance  to  the  company  or  companies 
Issuing  or  continuing  such  Insurance.  Such 
premiums  shall  be  payable  by  the  Insureds 
thereunder  as  provided  by  the  AdmlnUtra- 
tor directly  to  the  administrative  office  estab- 
lished for  such  insurance  under  section  766 
(b)  of  thU  title.  The  provisions  of  section  771 
(d)   and  (e)   of  this  title  shall  be  applicable 
to  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  con- 
tinued In  force  or  Issued  to  a  member  as- 
signed to  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a  uniformed 
service.  However,  a  separate  accounting  may 
be  required  by  the  Administrator  for  Insur- 
ance Issued  to  or  continued  in  force  on  the 
lives  of  members  assigned  to  the  Retired  Re- 
serve and  for  other  insurance  in  force  under 
thU  subchapter.  In  such  accounting,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  allocate  claims 
and  other  costs  among  such  programs  of  In- 
surance according  to  accepted  actuarial  prin- 
ciples". 
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Sec.  7.  Section  770  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  paragraph  following  the 
colon  In  subsection  (a)  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
as  the  member  or  former  member  may  have 
designated  by  a  writing  received  prior  to 
death  (1)  In  the  uniformed  services  If  In- 
sured under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
s\irance.  or  (2)  In  the  administrative  office 
established  tmder  section  766(b)  of  this  title 
If  separated  or  released  from  service,  or  If 
assigned  to  the  Retired  Reserve,  and  Insured 
under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance, 
or  If  Insured  under  Veterans'  Group  Life  In- 
surance; ". 

(2)  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  are  amended 
by  adding  after  "Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance" wherever  It  appears  therein  "or 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance". 

Sec.  8.  Section  771  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"the  policy  or  policies"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
is  amended  by  deleting  "section  769"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  769(d)(1)". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Subchapter  m  of  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
"I  777.  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 

"(a)  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  shall 
be  Issued  In  the  amounts  of  $5,000,  $10,000, 
$16,000  or  $20,000  only.  No  person  may  carry 
a  combined  amount  of  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insiu"ance  and  Veterans'  Group  Life  In- 
surance in  excess  of  $20,000  at  any  one  time. 
Any  person  Insured  under  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  who  again  becomes  Insured 
under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
may  within  sixty  days  after  becoming  so  in- 
sured convert  any  or  all  of  his  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  to  an  Individual  policy 
of  Insurance  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.  However,  If  such  a  person  dies  with- 
in the  sixty-day  period  and  before  converting 
his  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance.  Veter- 
ans' Group  Life  Insurance  will  be  payable 
only  If  he  Is  Insured  for  less  than  $20,000  un- 
der Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance,  and 
then  only  In  an  amount  which  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  payable  shall  not  exceed  $20,000. 

"(b)  Veterans'  group  life  Insurance  shall 
(1)  provide  protection  against  death;  (2)  be 
Issued  on  a  nonrenewable  flve-year  term 
basts:  (3)  have  no  cash,  loan,  paldup.  or 
extended  values;  (4)  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, lapse  for  nonpayment  of  premiums; 
and  (5)  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  practicable  which  are  not 
specifically  provided  for  In  this  section.  In- 
cluding any  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
not  specifically  made  Inapplicable  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  premliuns  of  veterans'  group 
life  Insurance  shall  be  established  under  the 
criteria  set  forth  In  sections  7H.  (a)  and  (c) 
of  this  title,  except  that  the  Administrator 
may  provide  for  average  premiums  for  such 
various  age  groupings  as  he  may  decide  to  be 
necessary  according  to  sound  actuarial  prin- 
ciples, and  shall  Include  an  amount  necessary 
to  cover  the  administrative  cost  of  such  In- 
surance to  the  company  or  companies  Issuing 
such  Insurance.  Such  premiums  shall  be  pay- 
able by  the  insureds  thereunder  as  provided 
by  the  Administrator  directly  to  the  adminis- 
trative office  established  for  such  Insurance 
under  section  766(b)  of  this  title.  In  any 
case  In  which  a  member  or  former  member 
who  was  mentally  Incompetent  on  the  date 
he  first  became  Insured  under  veterans' 
group  life  Insurance  dies  within  one  year 
of  such  date,  such  insurance  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  have  lapsed  for  nonpayment  of  premi- 
ums and  to  have  been  In  force  on  the  date 
of  death.  Where  Insurance  Is  In  force  under 


the  preceding  sentence,  any  unpaid  premi- 
ums may  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  Insurance.  Any  person  who  claims  eli- 
gibility for  veterans'  group  life  Insurance 
based  on  disability  inciirred  during  a  period 
of  duty  shall  be  required  to  submit  evidence 
of  qualifying  health  conditions  and,  if  re- 
qxiired,  to  submit  to  physical  examinations 
at  their  own  expense. 

"(d)  Any  amount  of  veterans'  group  life 
instuance  in  force  on  tmy  person  on  the  date 
of  bis  death  shall  be  paid,  upon  the  eetab- 
llstament  of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  770  of  this  title. 
However,  any  designation  of  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  for  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance filed  with  a  tinlformed  service  until 
changed,  shall  be  considered  a  designation 
of  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  for  veterans' 
group  Ufe  Insurance,  but  not  for  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  in- 
sured's veterans'  group  Ufe  Insurance,  im- 
lesB  at  the  end  of  such  sixty-day  period,  the 
insured  Is  Incompetent  in  which  event  such 
designation  may  continue  In  force  until  the 
disability  Is  removed  but  not  for  more  than 
five  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  In- 
sured's veterans'  group  life  insurance.  Ex- 
cept as  Indicated  above  In  Incompetent 
cases,  after  such  sixty-day  period,  any  de- 
signation of  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  for 
veterans'  group  life  Insurance  to  be  effective 
must  be  by  a  writing  signed  by  the  insured 
and  received  by  the  administrative  office 
established  under  section  766(b)  of  this  title. 

"(e)  An  Insured  under  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
vert such  insurance  to  an  individual  policy 
of  life  Insurance  upon  written  application 
for  conversion  made  to  the  participating 
company  he  selects  and  payment  of  the  re- 
quired premiums.  The  Individual  policy  will 
be  Issued  without  medical  examination  on 
a  plan  then  currently  written  by  such  com- 
pany which  does  not  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  less  than  the  face  value 
thereof  or  for  the  payment  of  an  additional 
amount  as  premiums  In  the  event  the  in- 
sured performs  active  duty,  active  duty  for 
training,  or  Inactive  duty  training.  The  in- 
dividual policy  win  be  effective  the  day  after 
the  Insured's  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
terminates  by  explratlqp  of  the  five-year 
term  period,  except  In  a  case  where  the  In- 
sured Is  eligible  to  convert  at  an  earlier  date 
by  reason  of  again  having  become  Insured 
under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance, 
In  which  event  the  effective  date  of  the 
Individual  policy  may  not  be  later  than  the 
sixty-first  day  after  he  again  became  so 
Insured.  Upon  request  to  the  administrative 
office  established  under  section  766(b)  of 
this  title,  an  insured  under  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  shall  be  furnished  a  list  of 
life  insurance  companies  participating  In  the 
program  established  under  this  subchapter. 
In  addition  to  the  life  Insurance  companies 
participating  in  the  program  established 
under  this  subchapter,  the  list  furnished  to 
an  insured  under  this  section  shall  include 
additional  life  Insvu-ance  companies  (not  so 
participating)  which  meet  qualifying  cri- 
teria, terms,  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Administrator  and  agree  to  sell  Insur- 
ance to  former  members  In  accordance  with 
the  provlslo::s  of  this  section. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  section  771  (d)  and 
(e)  of  this  title  shall  be  applicable  to  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance.  However,  a 
separate  accounting  shall  be  required  for 
each  program  of  Insurance  authorized  un- 
der this  subchapter.  In  such  accounting,  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  allocate  claims 
and  other  costs  among  such  programs  of 
Insurance  according  to  accepted  actuarial 
principles." 

"(p)  Any  person  whose  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  was  continued  In 
forca  after  termination  of  duty  or  discharge 
from  service  under  the  law  as  In  effect  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  the  Veteran's  Group 
Life  Insurance  program  (provided  for  under 


section  777  of  this  title)  became  effective, 
and  whose  coverage  under  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  terminated  less  than 
five  years  prior  to  such  date,  shall  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  and  be  granted  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  his  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance which  was  not  converted  to  an  In- 
dividual policy  under  prior  law.  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Issued  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  period 
equal  to  five  years,  less  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  termination  of  the  applicant's 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  and  the 
effective  date  on  which  the  Veterans'  Group 
Life  Insurance  program  became  effective. 
Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  under  this 
subsection  shall  only  be  Issued  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  administrative  office  established 
under  section  766(b)  of  this  title,  payment 
of  the  required  premium,  and  proof  of  good 
health  satisfactory  to  that  office,  vrtilch 
proof  shall  be  submitted  at  the  applicant's 
own  expense.  Any  person  who  cannot  meet 
the  good  health  requirements  for  Insurance 
under  this  subsection  solely  because  of  a 
service-connected  disability  shall  have  such 
disability  waived.  For  each  month  for  which 
any  eligible  veteran,  whose  service-connected 
disabilities  are  waived,  is  insured  under  this 
subsection  there  shall  be  contributed  to  the 
insurer  or  Insurers  issuing  the  policy  or  poli- 
cies from  the  tH?proprtatlon  "Compensation 
and  Pensions,  Veterans'  Administration"  an 
amount  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
Insurance  In  excess  of  the  preml\ims  estab- 
lished for  eligible  veterans,  Including  the 
cost  of  administration  and  the  cost  of  the 
excess  mortality  attributable  to  such  vet- 
eran's service-connected  disabilities.  Appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section  are  hereby  authorized". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  19  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"777  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance.". 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2, 
relating  to  Veterans'  Special  Life  Insurance, 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  except  that  no  dividend 
on  such  Insurance  shall  be  paid  for  any 
period  of  time  prior  to  January  1,  1974. 

(2)  The  amendments  relating  to  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  coverage  on  a 
full-time  basis  for  certain  members  of  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  amendments  Increasing  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance shall  become  effective  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act. 

(4)  The  amendments  enacting  a  Veterans' 
Group  Life  Insurance  program  shall  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  cal- 
endar month  following  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted. 


By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  1836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  ip  incorporate  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  of  Paris,"  approved  January 
30,  1913  (37  Stat.  654).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
charter  of  the  American  Hospital  of 
Paris  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  on 
the  maximum  number  of  members  of  its 
board  of  governors. 

As  anj'one  who  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  become  ill  while  in  Europe  well  knows, 
the  American  Hospital  of  Paris,  located 
on  the  Boulevard  Victor-Hugo  in  Paris. 
France,  afifords  outstanding  medical  and 
surgical  services. 

This  hospital  was  foimded  in  1910.  It 
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was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress 
(37  Stat.  654)  approved  January  30.  1913. 
It  is  a  nonprofit  institution  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  serving  Americans,  with 
or  without  funds,  residing  or  traveling  in 
France.  Through  the  years,  it  has  earned 
an  international  reputation  for  providing 
outstanding  medical  care  to  its  patients. 
American  as  well  as  many  other  nation- 
alities. 

We  all  understand  that  management  of 
any  hospital  in  today's  world  is  a  very 
complex  business,  but  the  direction  of  an 
American  hospital  in  a  foreign  country 
is  doubly  difficult.  Their  task  is  further 
complicated  by  their  determination  to 
expand  the  facilities  and  to  rebuild  and 
modernize  many  of  the  buildings  on  their 
property,  some  of  which  date  back  to  1910 
and  are  no  longer  useful  or  economic  to 
operate. 

Working  with  the  help  of  U.S.  manage- 
ment engineers,  the  American  Hospital 
of  Paris  has  also  begun  to  improve  fur- 
ther the  quality  of  its  health  care  delivery 
system  by  developing  a  biological  and 
scientific  research  institute  as  part  of  the 
hospital  complex.  This,  they  expect,  will 
lead  to  an  afflllation  with  one  or  more 
American  universities  and  It  will  thus  be- 
come a  teaching  institution  to  provide  an 
even  greater  exchange  of  scientific  Ideas 
and  talent.  In  this  connection,  some  fi- 
nancial assistance  through  AID's  pro- 
gram to  help  American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad  is  anticipated.  However, 
the  major  part  of  the  $25  million  needed 
for  the  project  must  be  privately  sub- 
scribed. 

I  might  note  parenthetically,  that  even 
though  the  American  Hospital  of  Paris 
has  served  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
American  medical  excellence  In  France 
since  1910,  It  has  never  asked  for  U.S. 
Qovemment  assistance  until  this  past 
year. 

The  American  community  of  Paris, 
which  the  hospital  was  founded  to  serve, 
is  very  special.  Apart  from  the  25,000  to 
30,000  Americans  who  live  in  Paris  more 
or  less  permanently  as  businessmen, 
bankers,  educators,  government  ofiBclals, 
and  so  forth,  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  Americans 
who  have  a  right  to  lise  the  facilities  in- 
cluding students,  tourists,  visiting  offi- 
cials as  well  as  those  Americans  residing 
elsewhere  In  Europe.  According  to  the 
expert  advice  of  a  group  of  American  hos- 
pital consultants,  demand  for  the  use  of 
the  hospital  facilities  will  more  than 
double  over  the  next  7  to  10  years. 

In  order  to  raise  the  money  to  carry 
on  and  expand  Its  worthwhile  humani- 
tarian efforts,  the  president  and  executive 
governor  of  the  American  Hospital  of 
Paris,  Perry  H.  Culley,  advises  me  that 
its  management  consiUtants  feel  that  the 
Interests  of  the  hospital  would  be  better 
served  if  they  were  permitted  to  have 
more  governors,  and  thus  broaden  their 
base  to  Include  some  of  the  younger 
American  residents  of  Paris,  both  men 
and  women,  who  represent  our  country 
either  in  business  or  government. 

By  its  chsuter,  its  Board  of  Governors 
is  limited  to  20  members.  My  bill  proposes 
to  eliminate  this  restriction  so  that,  as 
recommended  by  its  management  con- 
sultants, the  hospital  may  offer  Board 
membership  to  "certain  individuals,  pre- 
ferably In  the  lower  age  bracket,  who 


evidence  some  interest  in  maintaining 
and  promoting  better  health  services  and 
who  hopefully  might  be  in  a  position  to 
help  financially  either  themselves,  or 
through  contacts  with  other  individuals 
who  might  become  contributors." 

A  fact  sheet  prepared  by  the  American 
Hospital  of  Paris  as  to  its  operations, 
would,  I  am  certain,  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fact  sheet  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

One  final  note :  The  American  Hospital 
of  Paris  contributes  immensely  in  pro- 
moting good  will  In  France  and  in  fur- 
thering Franco- American  friendship  and 
scientific  cooperation  and  exchange.  If  it 
were  possible  to  measure  its  contribution 
in  cash,  I  believe  it  would  be  worth  many, 
many  millions  of  dollars.  It  Is  a  landmark 
in  Europe  and,  through  modernization 
and  expansion,  will  be  an  even  more  im- 
portant show  place  for  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can medical  and  health  care  practice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
factsheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1836 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  in- 
corporate the  American  Hospital  of  Paris", 
approved  January  30.  1973  (37  Stat.  654)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "nor  more  than  twenty". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "an  equal  number  of"  wherever  It 
appears  therein. 

The  American  Hospital  of  Paris  Fact  Sheet 

(1)  Opened — March  1910. 

(2)  Chartered  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  Jan- 
uary 1913. 

(3)  The  American  Hospital  of  Paris  Is  the 
only  hospital  In  Europe  accredited  by  the 
American  Joint  Commission  on  the  Accredi- 
tation of  Hospitals. 

(4)  The  American  Hospital  of  Paris  oper- 
ates under  regulations  established  by  the 
French  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Is  ac- 
credited by  the  French  Social  Security. 

That  Is,  number  of  rooms  authorized,  rates 
charged  per  room,  number  of  0.8.  doctors 
allowed,  social  security  benefits,  etc. 

(5)  Number  of  Americans — Authorized,  6. 

(6)  Number  of  French  Doctors — 

1.  Active  staff,  95. 

2.  Consulting  staff,  44. 

3.  Courtesy  privileges,  267. 

4.  Honorary  staff.  58. 

(7)  Number  of  Nurses — 129. 

(8)  Number  of  persons  employed  (except 
doctors) .  550. 

(9)  Number  of  beds  (authorized) ,  187. 

( 10)  Average  number  of  babies  born  a  year, 
550. 

(11)  Number  of  operating  rooms.  4. 

(12)  Average  niimber  of  out-patient  clinic 
visits  per  year,  38,000. 

(13)  Average  number  of  In-patlent  opera- 
tions performed  yearly.  2,500. 

(14)  Average  percentage  of  American 
patients,  25%. 

(15)  AverEige  percentage  of  French  and 
other  nationalities.  75%. 

(16)  Average  number  of  patients  admitted 
per  year,  5,500. 

(17)  Among  outstanding  facilities  are: 

(a)  one  of  the  finest  X-Ray  departments  In 
Europe. 

(b)  an  Intensive  Care  Unit  of  7  beds  with 
individual  and  central  monitoring. 

(c)  a  Radioactive  Isotope  Laboratory. 

(d)  a  Cobalt  bomb. 


(e)  the  Elsenhower  Pavllllon  with  large 
private  rooms  and  out-patient  facilities. 

(f )  a  Clinical  Laboratory  with  autoanalyzer 
(automatic  clinical  testing  unit). 

(g)  a  Photocoagulator  and  a  laser  for  the 
Department    of    Ophthalmology. 

(18)  The  American  Hospital  of  Paris  re- 
mained op)en  during  all  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  (even  under  German  occupa- 
tion ) . 

(19)  In  1917  the  American  Hospital  became 
Military  Hospital  No.  1  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

(20)  After  the  liberation  of  Paris  In  1944, 
the  U.S.  military  operated  the  hospital.  By 
the  late  1940's  the  hospital  was  back  under 
civilian  control  but  the  American  Army  kept 
one  floor  with  Its  own  staff  until  late  In  1967. 
This  floor,  with  50  beds,  has  since  then  been 
used  for  civilian  patients. 

(21)  By  Its  Charter,  all  Americans,  with  or 
without  funds,  are  given  priority  treatment 
and  many  patients  are  stranded  American 
students  In  Paris. 

(22)  The  range  of  prices  for  rooms  Is  pre- 
sently as  follows: 

Ward,  127  frs.  per  day. 

22  Semi-private  rooms  (2  beds),  183  frs. 
per  day. 

82  Private  rooms  (without  all  facilities), 
230  frs.  per  day. 

7  Medium-size  private  rooms  with  bath. 
279  frs.  per  day. 

7  Large  private  rooms  with  bath  and  W.C, 
308  frs.  per  day. 

16  Luxe  rooms.  316  frs.  per  day. 

(23)  Although  the  American  Hospital  of 
Paris  functions  exclusively  in  France,  Its  or- 
ganization is  ail-American,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  as  a  "working"  Honorary 
President,  an  American  President,  Executive 
Governor,  Chief  of  Medical  Services  and  a 
20-memt)er  Board  of  Governors,  all  promi- 
nent U.S.  citizens  who  are  residents  of  Paris. 

(24)  The  American  Hospital,  a  non-profit 
Institution,  receives  no  financial  support 
from  the  American  or  French  Governments 
and  has  been  operating  for  the  last  few  years 
at  a  loss  of  approximately  $500,000  annually. 
Including  depreciation. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  1837.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1903 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove 
limits  on  payments  for  skilled  nursing 
homes  and  intermediate  care  facilities. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
HEPEAL    or    arbitrart    medicaid    repatmknt 

LIMITATIONS    FOR    NtJRSINO    HOMES    AND    IN- 
TERMEDIATE   CARE    FACILITES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
that  wUl  amend  section  1903  €t  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  removing  arbi- 
trary statutory  limits  on  payments  for 
skilled  nursing  homes  and  intermediate 
care  facilities. 

Last  year's  social  security  and  medi- 
care reform  bill,  H.R.  1,  (Public  Law 
92-603),  included  a  provision  (section 
225)  which  limits  Federal  participation 
in  nursing  home  rate  Increases  for 
skilled  nursing  and  intermediate  care 
facilities  to  105  percent  of  the  previous 
year's  commitment.  This  was  apparently 
intended  as  a  cost  control  measure  to 
limit  precipitous  increases  in  the  rates 
States  pay  nursing  homes  under  the 
medicaid  program. 

Of  course,  medicaid  Is  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  administered  by 
HEW.  Under  the  medicaid  program  the 
Government  pays  from  50  to  83  percent 
of  the  cost  incurred  when  a  State  pro- 
vides nursing  home  care  to  welfare  pa- 
tients who  cannot  afford  it. 
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Since  the  lion's  share  of  the  medicaid 
funds  comes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, limiting  the  Federal  Government's 
participation  to  105  percent  of  what  it 
paid  has  a  serious  adverse  effect.  It  will 
place  a  flat  limit  on  State  payments  to 
medicaid  nursing  homes  of  5  percent 
over  the  previous  year's  rates  regard- 
less of  how  much  costs  have  actually 
increased. 

Members  of  the  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  and  the  New  Jersey 
Nursing  Home  Association  have  chsd- 
lenged  this  provision  as  arbitrary  and 
unfair.  I  believe  they  are  right  and  that 
it  should  be  repealed.  This  is  the  effect  of 
my  bill. 

There  are  several  persuasive  reasons  to 
make  the  reform  which  I  am  supporting. 

First,  the  provision  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  In  question,  section  1903(j), 
applies  only  to  nursing  homes.  It  does  not 
apply  to  hospitals  which  have  essentially 
similar  costs  as  far  as  supplies,  food,  and 
personnel. 

Second,  this  section  of  the  law  seems 
to  contradict  section  1902(a)  (13)  sub- 
section (E)  which  requires  the  States  to 
establish  cost  related  reimbursement  for 
medicaid  nursing  homes  by  July  1,  1976. 

Third,  there  is  no  consideration  given 
to  increases  in  rates  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  new  and  higher  federally 
imposed  standards  Incorporated  in  H.R.  1 
last  year. 

Finally,  there  is  no  concession  in  the 
present  5  percent  ceiling  for  inflation 
generally  or  specifically  for  the  Increases 
in  costs  of  supplies,  materials,  food,  and 
personnel. 

On  this  last  point,  we  should  note  that 
the  general  rate  of  inflation  in  the  United 
States  is  presently  about  6  percent  a  year 
while  medical  and  health  costs  have  been 
increasing  twice  as  fast.  The  lack  of  con- 
trols on  suppliers  is  also  signiflcant — par- 
ticularly since  food  costs  for  providers 
will  probably  jump  13  to  20  percent  this 
year. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that 
there  are  abundant  cost  controls  in  the 
present  law  to  protect  against  unreason- 
able increases  in  nursing  home  rates. 
Among  these  are  Utilization  Review,  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions and  Medical  Review.  Moreover,  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  controls  the  rates 
nursing  homes  can  charge  to  private 
patients. 

All  of  these  are  compelling  arguments 
for  the  repeal  of  section  1903(j).  But 
most  important  of  all  from  my  judgment 
is  the  fact  that  this  provision  effectively 
limits  the  quality  of  care  provided  to  pa- 
tients under  the  medicaid  program.  It 
has  been  acknowledged  by  most  students 
in  long-term  care  that  medicaid  rates  are 
too  low  and  that  tliis  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary causes  for  the  reports  of  low  qual- 
ity of  care  received  by  indigent  nursing 
home  patients.  In  H.R.  1,  last  year  the 
Congress  made  a  commitment  to  increase 
these  rates  to  a  reasonable  level,  at  least 
to  reflect  cost  minimums.  I  intend  to  see 
that  we  keep  our  promise.  The  present 
provision  is  clearly  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory and  patently  unfair.  For  all 
these  reasons  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
thousands  of  elderly  who  must  spend 
their  remaining  days  in  a  long-term  care 
facility,  we  must  repeal  section  1903(j). 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bible)  : 

S.  1838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  to  all  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  65  cover- 
age under  part  A  of  medicare,  to  extend — 
without  payment  of  premium — coverage 
under  part  B  of  medicare  to  all  individ- 
uals covered  under  part  A  of  medicare,  to 
revise  the  social  security  and  medicare 
tax  schedules,  to  provide  an  alternative 
tax  rate  for  low-income  individuals,  and 
to  provide  for  partial  general  revenue 
financing  of  the  social  security  and  medi- 
care programs.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  effect  several 
major  reforms  in  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Specifically,  my  proposal  would 
combine  parts  A  and  B  of  the  medicare 
health  insurance  program,  cover  all  per- 
sons over  65  imder  that  program,  elimin- 
ate the  present  separate  premium  for 
part  B  medicare,  provide  for  partial  gen- 
eral revenue  financing  of  both  retirement 
and  health  insurance  benefits,  establish 
an  alternative  rate  of  payroll  tax  for 
low-income  indi\aduals.  and  establish  a 
payroll  tax  rate  which  will  not  need  to 
be  increased  until  the  year  2020. 

MEDICARE 

Mr.  President,  medicare  provides 
needed  health  insurance  coverage  for 
millions  of  elderly  Americans.  Health 
expenditures  are  the  most  costly  item  in 
the  budget  of  an  older  American,  and 
medicare  helps  to  ease  that  burden. 

At  the  present  time,  those  persons 
eligible  for  part  B — physicians'  services — 
coverage  pay  a  monthly  premium  of 
$5.80  or  69.60  a  year,  which  is  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  July  of  this  year,  that  monthly 
premium  will  go  up  to  $6.30  or  $75.60  a 
year.  Because  a  significant  number  of 
older  Americans  live  below  or  near  the 
poverty  level,  this  monthly  premium  only 
serves  to  take  away  money  which  is 
needed  to  purchase  other  etisentials. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  we  should 
eliminate  the  special  premium  for  part 
B  medicare  coverage  and  combine  that 
coverage  with  part  A — hospital  insur- 
ance— coverage.  Under  the  proposal  that 
I  introduce  today,  both  parts  would  be 
financed  from  a  combination  of  the  pay- 
roll tax  and  Federal  general  revenues, 
with  the  consequent  elimination  of  the 
special  part  B  premium.  In  this  way,  the 
elderly  can  purchase  both  hospital  and 
doctor  coverage  before  they  retire,  rather 
than  be  saddled  with  part  of  the  ex- 
pense after  retirement,  when  it  can  least 
be  afforded. 

Similarly,  I  have  advocated  the  appro- 
priation from  general  revenues  of  funds 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  medicare.  This 
approach  helps  to  pav  for  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  for  workers  who  are 
already  old,  thus  relieving  younger  work- 
ers of  the  burden.  In  order  to  make  the 
medicare  program  fully  effective  in  its 
early  years,  people  who  were  already  at 
or  approaching  retirement  age  at  the 
time  medicare  began  were  fully  covered 
even  though  some  had  made  no  contribu- 
tions at  all,  and  the  rest — together  with 
their  employers  had  made  contributions 
substantially  below  the  cost  of  benefits 
paid  to  them.  Thus,  part  or  all  of  the 


cost  of  the  benefits  for  these  older  work- 
ers is  now  met  by  the  contributions  of 
younger  workers  and  future  generations 
of  workers. 

The  use  of  general  revenues  is  also  a 
more  equitable  means  of  paying  for  the 
health  insurance  program.  In  the  cash 
social  security  program,  the  more  one 
works  and  the  higher  his  wages,  the  bet- 
ter his  protection  will  be  generally.  In 
the  medicare  program,  however,  the  per- 
son, who  has  the  minimum  amount  of 
coverage  to  be  eligible  to  be  insured  and 
thus  has  paid  a  minimum  payroll  tax 
contribution  is  entitled  to  the  same 
health  insurance  benefits  as  the  person 
who  has  paid  the  maximum  contributions 
over  his  entire  working  lifetime.  Thus, 
the  high-income  worker  is  paying  a 
larger  total  amount  for  the  identical  ben- 
efits. The  use  of  general  revenues  to  pay 
for  part  of  the  health  insurance  cost  is 
a  more  equitable  means  of  financing 
medicare. 

Under  the  proposal  I  introduce  today, 
the  combined  parts  A  and  B  of  medicare 
would  be  paid  through  a  fene-third  con- 
tribution from  employees,  one-third 
from  employers,  and  one-third  from 
general  revenues.  The  general  revenue 
contribution  would  be  phased  in  over  a 
period  of  4  years,  beginning  with  a  con- 
tribution equal  to  one-fifth  of  benefit 
outgo  in  fiscal  year  1974,  one-filth  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  one-fourth  in  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  one-third  in  each  fiscal  year 
after  1976.  The  general  revenue  contribu- 
tion for  medicare  in  fiscal  year  1974 
would  amount  to  approximatelv  $3  bil- 
lion. 

CASH    BENEFITS 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  makes  simi- 
lar arrangements  for  financing  cash 
benefits  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. If  one  looks  only  at  social  secu- 
rity's current  benefit  and  financing  pro- 
visions and  does  not  take  into  account 
that  there  will  be  future  ch.inges  made 
in  the  program,  one  could  conclude  that 
young  workers  would  get  social  security 
protection  that  is  worth  less  than  the 
combined  employee-employer  contribu- 
tions that  will  be  paid  on  their  earnings. 
Under  this  sort  of  static  analysis  of  the 
present  program,  that  is,  an  analysis 
that  assumes  that  wage  and  benefit  levels 
remain  unchanged  in  the  future,  the 
combined  contributions  of  future  gen- 
erations of  workers  and  their  employers 
will  be  about  50  percent  higher  than  the 
benefits  payable  to  these  future  genera- 
tions. 

Moreover,  a  case  could  be  made  that 
payroll  contributions  are  not  the  most 
desirable  means  by  which  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  getting  the  program  started — that 
is,  the  cost  of  fmancing  benefits  for  the 
first  generation  of  workers.  The  em- 
ployee-employer contribution,  when 
viewed  solely  as  a  tax,  is  regressive  since 
it  falls  more  heavily  on  low-income  work- 
ers than  on  higher-paid  workers.  Pro- 
ponents of  general  revenue  financing 
have  argued  for  many  years  that  a  re- 
gressive tax  should  not  be  used  to  finance 
a  social  cost  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole  Nation. 

If  the  cost  of  getting  the  program 
started  were  to  be  met  by  a  Govern- 
ment contribution,  all  of  the  contribu- 
tions paid  with  respect  to  the  earnings 
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of  future  generations  of  workers — by  em- 
ployers as  well  as  employees — woiUd  be 
available  to  furnish  protection  for  those 
future  generations.  As  a  result,  the  val- 
ue of  the  Insurance  protection  provided 
under  the  program  for  them  could  be 
made  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  ulti- 
mate combined  employee-employer  rate 
to  be  paid  in  the  future.  At  the  same  time, 
the  adoption  of  such  a  financing  policy 
could  make  possible  a  substantial  liberal- 
ization of  benefits  now  without  Increases 
In  social  security  contribution  rates. 

An  arrangement  under  which  the  cost 
of  getting  the  social  security  program 
started  would  be  spread  over  the  broader 
base  of  general  taxation  has  often  been 
proposed  over  the  years.  In  1935.  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Security,  in  ex- 
plaining its  plan  for  contributory  an- 
nuities, made  the  following  statement  in 
Its  report  to  the  President: 

The  allowanco  of  larger  annuities  than  are 
warranted  by  their  contributions  and  tbe 
matching  contributions  of  their  employers  to 
the  workers  who  are  brought  Into  the  system 
at  the  outset  would  Involve  a  cost  to  the 
federal  government  which.  If  payments  were 
begun  Immediately,  would  total  approximate- 
ly $600  million  per  year.  Under  the  plan  sug- 
gested, however,  no  payments  wUl  actually 
be  made  by  the  Federal  government  until 
1965  and  will,  of  course,  be  greater  than 
they  would  if  paid  as  Inciirred  by  the  amount 
of  the  compoxmd  Interest  on  the  above  sum. 

In  recommending  a  Government  con- 
tribution, a  1938  Advisory  Coimcll  said: 

Since  the  Nation,  as  a  whole,  will  materi- 
ally and  socially  benefit  by  such  a  program 
It  Is  highly  appropriate  that  the  Federal 
government  should  participate  In  the 
financing  of  the  system.  With  a  broadening 
of  the  scope  of  the  protection  afforded,  gov- 
ernment participation  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
the  program  Is  all  the  more  Jiistlfied  since 
the  existing  cost  of  relief  and  old  age  as- 
sistance will  be  materially  affected. 

The  Advisory  Council  of  1948  wrote 
the  following  statement  in  Its  report: 

The  Council  believes  that  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  should  be  planned  on  the 
assumption  that  general  taxation  will  even- 
tually share  more  or  less  equally  with  em- 
ployer and  employee  contributions  in  financ- 
ing future  benefit  outlays  and  administra- 
tive costs  ...  In  a  social  Insurance  system 
it  would  be  Inequitable  to  ask  either  em- 
ployers or  employees  to  finance  the  entire 
cost  of  liabilities  arising  primarily  because 
the  act  had  not  been  passed  earlier  than  It 
was.  Hence  It  is  desirable  for  the  Federal 
government,  as  a  sponsor  of  the  program,  to 
assume  at  least  part  of  these  accrued  liabili- 
ties based  on  the  prior  service  of  early  re- 
tirements. A  government  contribution  would 
be  a  recognition  of  the  Interest  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  in  the  welfare  of  the  aged,  and 
of  widows  and  children. 

Such  contribution  Is  particularly  appropri- 
ate In  view  of  the  relief  to  the  general  tax- 
payer which  should  result  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  social  Insurance  for  part  of  pub- 
lic assistance. 

The  use  of  general  revenues  would  be 
one  means  of  making  the  social  security 
system  cost  less  for  all  contributors  ex- 
cept insofar  as  they  would  pay  higher 
income  taxes,  of  improving  benefit  lev- 
els, and  of  meeting  costs  on  a  considera- 
bly more  progressive  basis. 

Under  the  Hartke  proposal  for  general 
revenue  financing  of  cash  benefits,  the 
general  revenue  contribution  would  be 
equal  to  two-tenths  of  one-fifth  of  cash 
benefits  outgo  in  fiscal  1973.  The  two- 


tenths  figure  would  increase  by  one- 
tenth  each  fiscal  year  after  1973  eventu- 
ally reaching  one-fifth  of  benefit  outgo 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  1981. 
In  other  words,  the  general  revenue  con- 
tribution for  the  cash  benefit  program 
would  be  equal  to  one-twenty-fifth  of 
benefit  outgo  in  fiscal  1973;  three-fifti- 
eths of  benefit  outgo  in  fiscal  1974;  two- 
twenty-fifths  in  fiscal  1975:  one-tenth 
In  fiscal  1976;  three-twenty-fifths  in  fis- 
cal 1977;  seven-fiftieths  in  fiscal  1978; 
four-twenty-fifths  in  fi.'^cal  1970;  nine- 
fiftieths  In  fiscal  1980;  and  one-flfth  in 
each  fiscal  year  after  1980. 

Mr.  President,  the  payroll  tax  has  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  components  In 
the  Federal  taxation  system.  While  the 
size  and  impact  of  this  tax  has  grown 
rapidly,  its  substance  has  remained  un- 
changed since  the  original  adoption  of 
social  security.  The  result  is  that  the 
single  worker  who  earns  $30,000  a  year 
pays  a  tax  equal  to  that  which  is  paid 
by  a  $10,000  wage  earner.  What  is  even 
more  important,  the  effective  rate  of 
taxation  declines  as  the  rate  of  earn- 
ings increases.  The  worker  with  a  $25,- 
000  income  has  a  payroll  tax  rate  of 
about  1.6  percent:  the  executive  with  a 
$100,000  income  has  a  payroll  tax  rate  of 
about  four-tenths  of  1  percent:  but  the 
worker  with  only  a  $7,000  income  has  a 
payroll  tax  rate  of  5.2  percent  under  the 
current  law. 

A  reduction  in  social  security  tax  lia- 
bility for  low-income  individuals  is  nec- 
essary to  offset  some  of  the  regressive 
nature  of  the  current  flat-rate  social 
security  tax.  The  amount  of  social  secur- 
ity tax  liability  for  employees  and  the 
self-employed  should  be  based  on  their 
earnings,  the  low-income  allowance,  and 
the  number  of  exemptions  they  claim 
on  their  Income  tax  return. 

Under  the  proposal  which  I  introduce 
today.  If  a  worker  has  earnings  that  do 
not  exceed  the  point  of  first  Income  tax 
liability  as  prescribed  by  the  amend- 
ment, he  would  pay  10  percent  of  the 
total  social  security  tax  due.  For  each 
$50  of  earnings  in  excess  of  the  point  of 
first  tax  liability  the  proportion  of  social 
security  tax  paid  by  the  individual  would 
be  Increased  by  5  percent  so  that  earn- 
ings within  the  first  $50  range  above  the 
point  of  first  tax  liability  would  result  in 
a  tax  on  his  total  earnings  of  15  percent 
of  the  social  security  tax.  Total  earn- 
ings within  the  next  $50  range  would 
mean  a  tax  rate  of  20  percent  of  the 
total  tax.  No  individual  would  pay  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  total  social  secu- 
rity tax  rate. 

P\)r  example,  the  provisions  of  my 
amendment  provide  that  a  worker 
claiming  two  exemptions  would  pay  10 
percent  of  the  total  social  security  tax 
on  earnings  below  $2,750.  If  his  earnings 
were  more  than  $2,749  but  less  than 
$2,800,  he  would  pay  15  percent  of  the 
total  social  security  tax.  A  worker  claim- 
ing four  exemptions  would  pay  at  the 
10  percent  rate  on  earnings  up  to  $4,250 
and  on  earnings  more  than  $4,249  but 
less  than  $4,300  he  would  pay  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  social  security  tax.  in 
determining  income  to  arrive  at  the 
point  of  first  tax  liability,  only  wages 
and  self-employment  income  covered 
under  the  social  security  program  would 
be  used. 


Employers  would  withhold  the  ad- 
justed social  security  tax  from  their  em- 
ployees. In  some  situations,  an  employee 
with  more  than  one  employer  during  the 
year  would  not  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  social  security  taxes  withheld  during 
the  year,  because  his  total  social  secu- 
rity tax  liability  would  be  based  on  his 
total  covered  earnings.  In  this  case,  the 
employee  would  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tax  due  and  the  tax  withheld 
when  he  filed  his  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turn. In  addition,  some  employees  might 
have  an  overwlthholdlng  of  their  social 
security  taxes.  These  Individuals  would 
receive  a  refund  of  their  excess  social 
security  tax  when  they  file  their  return. 
Similarly,  for  purposes  of  withholding 
the  social  security  tax  and  computing 
the  social  security  tax  due  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  a  working  married  couple 
would  both  be  considered  single  individ- 
uals with  one  exemption  each.  This 
might  require  adjustments  in  the  amount 
of  tax  due  or  refunded  at  the  time  the 
income  tax  return  was  filed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  which  describes  the 
impact  of  this  Hartke  social  security  tax 
proposal  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  PAID  BY  A  SINGLE 
INDIVIDUAL    AT    VARIOUS    INCOME    LEVELS 


Percent  of  total 

social  security 

tax  paid  by 

Covered  social  security  earnings         employee 


Effective 

social  security 

tax  rate  < 


0toJ2,049 10  0  52 

$2,050  to  J2,099 15  ^i 

J2,100toJ2.149 20  IM 

$2,150  to  J2,199 "  25  35 

$2,200  to  $2,249 30  56 

$2,250  to  $2,299 35  1  gS 

$2,300  to  $2,349. 40  i'og 

$2,350  to  $2,399 45  2  34 

$2,400  to  $2,449 50  2  go 

$2,450  to  $2,499 55  Igc 

$2,500  to  $2,549 60  3  12 

$2,550  to  $2,599 65  338 

$2,600  to  $2,649 70  3  64 

$2,650  to  $2,699 75  390 

$2,700  to  J2,749 80  4  16 

$2,750  to  $2.799 85  4  42 

$2,800  to  $2,849 90  468 

$2,850  to  $2,899 95  494 

$2,900  and  over lOO  5!  20 

'  Based  on  employee  and  employer  social  security  contribution 
rate  of  5.2  percent  each  for  1972. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Hartke  legislation  is  designed  to  make 
the  social  security  system  more  equitable 
for  the  current  working  generation  while 
providing  for  expanded  benefits  for  those 
who  are  retired.  H.R.  1,  passed  by  the 
Congress  late  last  year,  accomplishes 
neither  of  these  goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  poifit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1838 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1973". 
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HOSPrrAL  INSURANCE  BENEFITS  UNDER  PART  A  OF 
MEDICARE  FOR  UNINSURED  INDIVIDUALS  WHO 
HAVE   ATTAINED   ACE   65 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1811  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  are 
entitled  to  retirement  benefits  under  title  n 
of  this  Act  or  under  the  railroad  retirement 
system". 

(b)(1)  Section  226(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Every  individual  who — 

"(1)  has  attained  age  65,  and 

"(2)  Is— 

"(A)(i)  entitled  to  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  202,  or  (11)  a  qualified 
railroad  retirement  beneficiary,  or 

"(B)  a  resident  of  the  tJnited  States  (as 
defined  in  section  210(1))   and — 

"(1)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (as  so 
defined),  or 

"(11)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  who,  after  being  so  admitted, 
has  resided  In  the  United  States  (as  so  de- 
fined) continuously  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  5  years, 

shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  for  each 
month  for  which  he  meets  the  conditions 
Bpeclfled  In  paragre^h  (1).  beginning  with 
the  first  month  after  December  1973  for 
which  he  meets  the  conditions  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)." 

(3)  Section  226(1)  of  such  Act  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(3)  Section  103  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Section  1818  of  such  Act  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  The  amendments  and  repeals  made  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1974. 

AUTOMATIC  COVERAGE  (WITHOUT  PAYMENT  OF 
PREMIUM)  FOR  BENEFITS,  UNDER  PART  B  OF 
MEDICARE.  OF  INDIVmUALS  ENTITLED  TO  BENE- 
FITS UNDER  PART  A  OF  MEDICARE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1831  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1831.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Insurance  program  to  provide  medical  Insur- 
ance benefits  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  for  all  Individuals  who  are 
entitled  to  the  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
provided  by  part  A." 

(b)(1)  Section  1836  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1836.  Every  Individual  who,  for  any 
period  of  time,  is  entitled  to  hospital  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  part  A  shall,  for  such 
period  of  time,  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Insurance  program  established 
by  this  part." 

(2)  The  heading  to  such  section  1836  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  "iNDiviDUALa  en- 
titled TO  benefits". 

(d)  Sections  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840,  1843, 
and  1844  of  such  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

(e)  Section  1902(a)  (10)  ofsuch  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  making  avail- 
able of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  to  indi- 
viduals eligible  therefor  (eltjier  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  entered  into  v^der  section  1843 
or  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  premiums 
under  such  title  by  the  State  agency  on  be- 
half of  such  individuals) ,  or". 

(f)  Section  1902(a)  (15)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "either  or  both  of". 

(g)  Section  1903(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(Including  expend- 
itures for  premiums  under  part  B  of  title 
XVril,  for  Individuals  who  are  recipients  of 
money  payments  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I,  X.  XIV,  or  XVI,  or 
part  A  of  title  IV,  and,  except  In  the  case  of 
Individuals  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  older 
who  are  not  enrolled  under  part  B  of  title 
XVm,  other  Insurance  premiums  for  medical 
or  any  other  type  of  remedial  care  or  the  cost 
thereof)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(In- 
cluding Insurance  premiums  for  medical  or 
any  other  type  of  remedial  care  or  the  cost 
thereof) ". 


(h)  Section  1903(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  thereof 
and  by  striking  out  "(2)"  at  the  beginning 
of  paragraph  (2)  thereof. 

(1)(1)  Section  21(c)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "part  A"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"parts  A  and  B". 

(2)  Section  21(d)  of  such  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  sections  1840, 
1843.  and  1870"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  section  1870". 

(3)  Section  22  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
their  eligibility  to  enroll  under  part  B  of 
such  title  XVIII". 

(J)  The  amendments  and  repeals  made  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  January  1,  1974. 

payments    of   all    medicare    beneffts   from 
single  trust  fund 

Sec  4.  (a)(1)  Section  1841  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  repealed,  effective  January  1 
1974. 

(2)  On  January  1,  1974,  there  shaU  be 
transferred  to  the  Trust  Fund  established  by 
section  1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act  all 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plementary Medical   Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

(b)  (1)  The  heading  to  section  1817  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "hospital"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"health". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1817(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund". 

(3)  Section  1817(h)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  part  B"  immedi- 
ately after  "this  part". 

(c)  Section  1861(v)(l)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund"  and  tasertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust 
Fund". 

(d)  Section  1864(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust 
Fund". 

(e)(1)  Section  201(g)(1)(A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Health 
Insurance  Trust  Fund". 

(2)  Section  201(1)  (l)of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  the 
Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund". 

(f)  Section  21(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Health 
Insurance  Trust  Fund". 

(g)  (1)  Section  1401(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "hospital  insurance"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "health  XHstTBANCB". 

(2)  (A)  Section  3101(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "nospriAL  insttb- 
ANCE"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "health 

INSURANCE". 

(B)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "hospital  insurance"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "health  insur- 
ance". 

(h)  The  amendments  and  repeals  made  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  January  1,  1974. 

CHANGES    IN   TAX    SCHEDULES;    ALTERNATIVE   TAX 
FOR    LOW-INCOME    INDIVmUALS 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  Section  1401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  /relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  self-employment  Income  for  pur- 
Doses  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabllitv  m- 
surance)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
of  such  paragraphs  the  following: 


"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  vear  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1973,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  2020,  the  tax  shall  be  equal 
to  6.3  percent  of  the  amoimt  of  the  self- 
employment  Income  for  such  taxable  year- 
and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  2019,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  8.3  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-emploj-ment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(2)  Section  3101(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes 
of  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsablUty  Insur- 
ance) Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  of  such 
paragraphs  the  following: 

"(1)    with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December   31,    1973,   and   before   January    1 
2020,  the  rate  shall  be  4.85  percent;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  2019,  the  rate  shall  be  5  5  per- 
cent." '^ 

(b)(1)  Section  3101  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  em- 
ployees) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Alternate  Tax  on  Low-Income  Indi- 
viduals.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  adjusted  social  security  Income 
for  the  calendar  year  is  less  than  $850,  there 
is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  mcome  of  such  In- 
dividual (In  lieu  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b) )  a  tax  determined  under 
the  following  table: 

The  tax  U  the  follow- 

"T*.,-      ^.     .  ^  *"^     percentage     of 

If  the  adjusted  so-  the    taxes    imposed 

cial  income  by   subsections    (a) 

's:  and  (b) : 

Less  than  0 10  percent. 

0  to  $49 15  percent. 

$50   to  $99... 20  percent. 

$100  to  $149 25  percent. 

$150  to  $199... 30  percent. 

$200  to  $249 35  percent. 

$250  to  $299 40  percent. 

$300  to  $349 45  percent. 

$350  to  $399 50  percent. 

$400  to  $449... 55  percent. 

$450  to  $499- 60  percent. 

$500  to  $549 65  percent. 

$550  to  $599 70  percent. 

$600  to  $649 75  percent. 

$650  to  $699 80  percent. 

$700  to  $749 85  percent. 

$750  to  $799 90  percent. 

$800  to  $849 95  percent. 

"(2)  Adjusted  social  sECURrrT  income.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  adjusted 
social  security  income  of  an  individual  for 
any  calendar  year  Is  his  adjusted  gross  In- 
come for  his  taxable  year  beginning  in  such 
calendar  year  (determined  under  section  62) 
minus  the  sum  of — 

;](A)  $1,300,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  personal  exemptions  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  under  section  151 

In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual  whose 
spouse  receives  wages  or  self  employment 
Income  during  such  year,  his  adjusted  gross 
income  and  the  number  of  exemptions  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  be  determined  as  If  he  were 
not  married." 

(2)  Section  3102  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  deduction  of  tax  from  wages)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlne 
new  subsection : 

"(d)  WrrHHOLDiNG  ON  Wages  of  Low  In- 
come iNDIVmuALS. 

"(1)  In  GENERAL. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual whose  adjusted  wages  are  less  than 
$850  (computed  at  an  annual  rate) ,  the  em- 
ployer of  such  individual  shaU  deduct  from 
the  wages  paid  (in  lieu  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  deducted  under  subsection 
(a) )  an  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 3101  determmed  imder  the  followlne 
table: 
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The  amount  to  be  de- 
"If  the  adjusted  ducted    Is    the    fol- 

wages  ( com-  lowing  percentage  of 

puted  at  an  the  amount  required 

annual  rate)  to  be  deducted  under 

are:  subsection  (a) : 

Less  than  0 10  percent. 

0  to  $49 15  percent. 

$50  to  $99 20  percent. 

$100  to  $149 25  percent. 

$150  to  $199 ., 30  percent. 

$200  to  $249 35  percent. 

$250  to  $299 40  percent. 

$300  to  $349 45  percent. 

$350  to  $399 50  percent. 

$400  to  $449 55  percent. 

S450  to  $499 60  percent. 

$500  to  $549 65  percent. 

$550  to  $599 70  percent. 

$600  to  $649 75  percent. 

$650  to  $699 80  percent. 

$700  to  $749 85  percent. 

$750  to  $799 90  percent. 

$800  to  $849 95  percent. 

"(2)  Adjusted  wages. — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  adjusted  wages  of  an 
Individual  for  any  period  Is  the  amount  of 
wages  (adjusted  to  an  annual  rate),  minus 
the  sum  of — 
"(A)   $1,300.  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  personal  exemptions 
to  which  he  is  entitled  under  section  151. 
In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual  whose 
spouse  receKes  wages  during  such  period, 
the  number  of  exemptions  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  shall  be  determined  as  If  he  were 
not  married. 

"(3)  Credit  against  tax. — Amounts  de- 
ducted from  the  wages  of  an  employee  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  on  the  em- 
ployee under  section  3101. 

■•  (4 )  Withholding  certificates. — Each  em- 
ployee shall  furnish  his  employer  with  a 
signed  certificate  setting  forth  such  Informa- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  employer 
to  determine  whether  this  subsection  Is  ap- 
plicable to  him.  and  the  amount  of  tax  to  be 
deducted  under  this  subsection.  Such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  In  such  form,  shall  be  fur- 
nished at  such  time  or  times,  and  shall 
remain  In  effect  for  such  period  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regula- 
tions. 

"(5)  Recttlations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  and  section  3101  (c) ." 

(c)  Section  1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  self- 
employment  Income)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

•■(c)  Alternate  Tax  on  Low-Income  Indi- 
viduals.— 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  adjusted  social  security  income 
for  the  taxable  year  Is  less  than  $850.  there 
is  hereby  imposed  on  the  self-employment 
Income  of  such  individual  (in  lieu  of  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b) )  a 
tax  determined  under  the  following  table: 

The  tax  is  the  following  percentage  of  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  subsections   (a)   and   (b) : 

•'If  the  adjusted  social 
security  Income  is: 

(Percent) 

Less  than  0 lo 

0  to  $49 15 

$50   to   $99 20 

$100   to   $149 25 

$150   to   $199 30 

$200   to   $249 35 

$250   to   $299 40 

$300   to  $349 45 

$350   to   $399- 50 

$400   to   $449 55 

$460    to    $499 60 

$500   to  $549 65 


$550   to  $599 70 

$600    to  $649 75 

$650   to  $699 80 

$700   to  $749 85 

$750   to  $799 90 

$800   to  $849 95 

"(2)  Adjusted  social  securitt  income. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  adjusted 
social  security  Income  of  an  Individual  for 
any  taxable  year  Is  his  adjusted  gross  Income 
for  such  year  (determined  under  section  62), 
minus  the  sum  of — 

'•(A)    $1,300.  and  ' 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  personal  exemp- 
tions to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  section 
151. 

In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual  whose 
spouse  receives  wages  or  self-employment  In- 
come during  each  year,  his  adjusted  gross 
Income  and  the  number  of  exemptions  to 
which  he  is  entitled  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  be  determined  as  if  he  were 
not  married." 

(d)  Section  31  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credit  for  special 
refunds  of  social  security  tax)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  heading  and  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Credit  for  Excess  Withholding  op 
Social  Securitt  Tax. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe  regulations  providing 
for  the  crediting  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  subtitle  of  amounts  deducted  under  sec- 
tion 3102  from  the  wages  paid  to  the  taxpayer 
In  excess  of  the  tax  Imposed  on  such  wages 
by  section  3101.  Including  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  taxpayer  or  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  to  be  allowable  under  section  6413 
(c)  as  a  special  refund  of  such  tax.  The 
amount  allowable  as  a  credit  under  such 
regulations  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, be  considered  an  amount  withheld  at 
source  as  tax  under  section  3402." 

(e)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the 
Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
amounts  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury)  equal  to  losses  of  revenues  of 
such  trust  funds  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  sections  3101  (c)  and  1401  (c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  transferred  from  time  to  time  from  the 
general  fund  in  the  Treasury  to  the  respective 
trust  funds  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  in  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  prior  esti- 
mates were  In  excess  of  or  were  less  than  the 
amounts  which  should  have  been  transferred. 

(f)  Section  3111  (a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on 
employers  for  purposes  of  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  of  such  paragraphs  the 
following: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1974  through  2019,  the  rate 
shall  be  4.85  percent;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  2019,  the  rate  shall  be  5.5 
percent." 

(g)(1)  Section  1401  (b)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment 
Income  for  purposes  of  hospital  Insurance)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  '•and  before  January  1, 
1978"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  before  January  1.  1974":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

'•(2)   In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1973,  and  before 
January  1,  1975,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1.3 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 


"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1974,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1.4  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  self-employment 
Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1975.  and  before 
January  1,  1978,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1.55 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

'•(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1977,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1.6  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  self-employment 
Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"  ( 6 )  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1979.  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1984.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1.65 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1983,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1989,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1.8  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  self-employment 
Income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  Etecember  31,  1988,  the  tax  shall  be 
equal  to  1.9  percent  of  the  amoimt  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year.". 

(2)  Section  3101(b)  of  the  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
hospital  Insurance)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "calendar  years  1973, 
1974.  1975.  1976.  and  1977"  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "calendar  year 
1973";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (5)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1974.  the  rate  shall  be 
1.3  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1975,  the  rate  shall  be  14 
percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1976  and  1977,  the  rate 
shall  be  1.55  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1978  and  1979,  the  rate 
shall  be  1.6  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1980.  1981.  1982,  and  1983, 
the  rate  shall  be  1.65  percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1984.  1985,  1986.  1987. 
and  1988.  the  rate  shall  be  1.8  percent;  and 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1988,  the  rate  shall  be  1.9  per- 
cent.". 

(3)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
hospital  Insurance)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "calendar  years  1973, 
1974,  1975,  1976,  and  1977"  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "calendar  year 
1973";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•'  (2)  with  resi>ect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1974,  the  rate  shall  be  1.3  per- 
cent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1975,  the  rate  shall  be  1.4  per- 
cent; 

'•(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1976  and  1977.  the  rate  shall 
be   1.55  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1978  and  1979,  the  rate  shall 
be  1.6  percent; 

"  (6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1980.  1981.  1982,  and  1983,  the 
rate  shall  be  1.65  percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1984,  1985.  1986,  1987,  and 
1988.  the  rate  shall  be  1.8  percent;  and 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  1988.  the  rate  shtai  be  1.9  per- 
cent.". 
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(h)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (g)(1)  shall  be  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973.  The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a)(2).  (f).  (g)(2).  and  (g) 
(3)  shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31,  1973. 
The  amendments  made  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1973. 

partial  financing  of  title  II  trust  funds 

FROM   GENERAL   REVENUES 

Sec  6.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  funds 
appropriated  or  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  any  other  funds  authorized  by 
other  provisions  of  law  to  be  appropriated 
to  or  deposited  in  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  for  any  fiscal  year,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  each  of 
such  funds  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  an  amount  equal  to  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such 
year: 

(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1975, 
an  amount  equal  to  three-fiftieths  of  the  ex- 
penditures from  such  fund  for  such  year; 

(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1976, 
an  amoimt  equal  to  two  twenty-fifths  of  the 
expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  year; 

(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1977. 
an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  expend- 
itures from  such  fund  for  such  year; 

(5)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1978, 
an  amount  equal  to  three  twenty-fifths  of  the 
expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  year; 

(6)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1979. 
an  amount  equal  to  %o  of  the  expenditures 
from  such  fund  for  such  year; 

(7)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1980. 
an  amount  equal  to  ^ii  of  the  expenditures 
from  such  fund  for  such  year; 

(8)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1981 . 
an  amount  equal  to  9*,n  of  the  expenditures 
from  such  fund  for  such  year;  and 

(9)  For  any  fiscal  year  ending  after  June 
30,  1981,  an  amount  equal  to  Vi  of  the 
expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  year. 

(b)(1)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  by  the  Congress  of  the  amounts 
which  will  be  expended  for  such  year  from 
the  trust  fund  to  which  funds  are  being 
appropriated,  reduced,  or  Increased  to  the 
extent  of  any  overappropriation  or  under- 
appropriatlon  under  this  section  to  such 
fund  for  any  preceedlng  year  with  respect  to 
which  adjustment  has  not  already  been  made. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  J  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  furnish  to  tAe  Congress 
such  Information,  data,  and  acti^ial  studies 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  ena^je^he  Congress 
to  make  the  estimates  referred'  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ) . 

PARTIAL  FINANCING  FROM  GENERAL  REVENUES 
OF  COMBINED  HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM  UNDER  TITLE  XVIII 

Sec  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  funds 
appropriated  or  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  the  Federal  Health  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (as  redesignated  by  section  5  (b) 
of  this  Act),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  such  Fund  the  following 
amounts : 

(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
an  amoimt  equal  to  V,  of  the  expenditures 
from  such  fund  for  such  year; 

(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
an  amount  equal  to  i',  of  the  expenditures 
from  such  for  such  year; 

(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
an  amount  equal  to  14  of  the  expenditures 
from  such  fund  for  such  year;  and 

(4)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30, 


1977,  an  amount  equal  to  Vi  of  the  expendi- 
tures from  such  fund  for  such  year. 

(b)(1)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  by  the  Congress  of  the  amount 
which  will  be  expended  for  such  year  from 
the  Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
reduced  or  mcreased  to  the  extent  of  any 
over-appropriation  or  under-appropriation 
under  this  section  to  such  Fund  with  respect 
to  which  adjustment  has  not  already  been 
made. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  furnish  10  the  Congress 
such  mformation,  data,  and  actuarial  studies 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  enble  the  Congress 
to  mke  the  estimates  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1). 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Aiken)  : 
S.J.  Res.  109.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  term 
of  office  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SINGLE     6-YEAR    TERM     FOR    THE     OFFICE     OF 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AncEN)  and  myself,  I  introduce  a 
proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  provide  a  single  6-year  term  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  significant  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Cor- 
recting the  matter  of  Presidential  suc- 
cession and  particularly  extending  the 
franchise  of  the  ballot  to  young  adults 
18,  19,  and  20  years  of  age  represent 
enormous  steps  forward;  steps  that,  in 
my  judgment,  protect  and  enhance  im- 
mensely the  Democratic  processes  of  the 
Nation.  As  these  processes  are  being 
tested  today  as  they  have  rarely  been 
tested  before,  it  is  clear  that  another 
step  remains  to  be  taken  in  the  area  of 
constitutional  evolution.  It  is  only  by 
providing  a  single  Presidential  term  of 
6  years,  I  believe,  that  the  Nation  will 
preserve  for  future  generations  the  com- 
plete integrity  of  its  highest  office.  Only 
with  a  single  term  will  there  be  assured 
a  sufficient  degree  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  President  to  fimction 
properly  and  adequately  today  and  in  the 
years  ahead ;  years  that  will  produce  still 
more  enormous  trials  and  tensions  on 
the  national  and  global  scale,  some  cf 
which  have  emerged,  others  of  whi^h 
have  yet  to  emerge. 

By  no  means  do  I  imply  that  with  such 
an  amendment  new  ground  is  being 
broken  or  that  a  topic  of  first  impression 
is  being  raised.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  of 
a  single  6-year  term  has  been  with  us 
ever  since  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787  thrashed  over 
the  question  of  a  President's  term  and  his 
eligibility  for  reelection. 

Since  the  Constitution  was  ratified, 
hundreds  of  amendments  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  proposing  a  change  in 
presidential  tenure.  More  than  130  of 
them  recommended  a  single  term  of  6 
years.  Twice,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives reported  legislation  providing  for 
the  6-year  term.  And  in  1913,  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  78,  call- 
ing for  a  term  of  6  years,  but  no  action 


was  taken  by  the  House.  Presidents  them- 
selves have  been  most  active  in  their 
support  for  the  concept.  Nearly  150  years 
ago  Andrew  Jackson  recommended  that 
the  electoral  college  be  abolished — also 
a  good  suggestion,  in  my  opinion — that 
the  President  be  elected  by  direct  vote, 
and  that  he  be  limited  to  a  single  term 
of  either  4  or  6  years.  Presidents  Hayes, 
Cleveland,  and  William  Howard  Taft  also 
offered  the  proposal.  More  recentlj-, 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  endorsed  the 
concept  as  an  essential  reform  for  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  a  rapidl>'  changing 
world. 

I  may  say  also  that  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  President  Eisenhower  was 
in  favor  of  such  an  idea.  I  know  that 
President  Nixon  does  not  look  upon  it 
with  disapproval. 

That  brings  us  up  to  today,  and  I  must 
say  that  the  merits  of  the  proposal  dic- 
tate its  need  now  as  never  before. 

As  has  been  made  so  amply  clear,  it  is 
just  intolerable  that  a  Presidefit  of  the 
United  States— any  President,  whatever 
his  party — is  compelled  to  devote  his 
time,  energy,  and  talents  to  what  can  be 
termed  only  as  purely  political  tasks.  I 
do  not  refer  solely  to  a  President's  own 
reelection  campaign.  To  be  sure,  a  re- 
election effort  and  all  it  entails  are  bur- 
dens enough.  But  a  President  facing  re- 
election faces  as  well  a  host  of  demands 
that  range  from  attending  the  needs  of 
political  office  holders,  office  seekers,  fi- 
nancial backers  and  all  the  rest,  to  riding 
herd  on  the  day-to-day  developments 
within  the  pedestrian  partisan  arena. 
Surely  this  amendment  does  not  repre- 
sent a  panacea  for  these  ills  which  have 
grown  up  with  our  system  of  democracy. 
But  along  with  an  effective  public  fi- 
nancing of  elections,  it  would  go  far,  I 
think,  in  unsaddling  the  Presidency  from 
many  of  these  unnecessaiT  political  bur- 
dens that  an  incumbent  must  bear. 

To  a  verj'  great  extent  such  a  change 
would  free  the  President  to  devote  a  far 
greater  measure  of  his  time  to  the  enor- 
mous task  of  serving  all  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  as  Chief  Executive.  Accord- 
ingly, more  time  would  be  provided  for 
policymaking  and  policy  implementing, 
for  program  initiating  and  for  shaping 
and  dii-ecting  the  kind  of  administration 
a  President  chooses.  More  time  would  be 
provided  as  well  for  the  kind  of  experi- 
mentation that  a  successful  Presidency 
requires;  such  experimentation  has 
come  too  infrequently  in  recent  years 
and  as  a  Nation  we  suffer  from  that  in- 
adequacy. 

In  short.  6  full  years  could  be  devoted 
to  the  job  of  the  Presidency.  It  is  by  itself 
a  complicated  and  gigantic  responsibil- 
ity. Six  years  could  be  devoted,  free  of 
the  burdens  of  seeking — however  un- 
avoidably— partisan  political  objectives 
and  free  of  any  potential  conflicts  in- 
herent in  such  endeavors. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  prob- 
lem of  reelection  and  it  concerns  not  an 
incumbent  President  but  rather  those  of 
the  opposition:  those  who  seek  to  gain 
the  White  House  for  their  owti.  Certainly 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  con- 
structive criticism,  be  it  partisan  or  of 
whatever  nature.  Criticism  is  fundamen- 
tal to  our  success  as  a  Nation.  It  is  what 
distinguishes  us  most  as  a  free  and  open 
society.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  crit- 
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icism  that  a  first-term  President  must 
face  at  times  and  no  President  can  give 
his  fullest  attention  to  the  country  so 
long  as  he  is  barraged  and  fired  upon  by 
those  who  do  not  offer  constructive  ad- 
vice and  alternatives  but  who  would  in- 
stead hope  only  to  weaken  an  incum- 
bent's chances  for  reelection. 

The  effect  of  such  vituperation  when 
resorted  to  is  just  as  invidious  to  the 
present  2-term  system  as  when  an  in- 
ciunbent  for  similar  partisan  advantage 
puts  political  expediency  befa^^the  Na- 
tion's interest.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  the  President  should  be  free  to  con- 
centrate completely  on  his  responsibili- 
ties. Electing  him  to  a  single  term  of  6 
years,  I  think,  would  increase  the  prob- 
ability. 

And  what  of  the  arguments  against 
this  proposition?  One  raises  the  lame- 
duck  issue.  The  argument  goes  that  when 
a  President  is  elected  for  a  single  term, 
of  6  years,  he  immediately  becomes  a 
lame  duck.  But  the  same  is  true  today  as 
soon  as  a  President  has  been  reelected  to 
a  second  term.  The  22d  amendment  saw 
to  that.  But  it  is  really  no  argument  at 
all.  Lameness  by  no  means  is  inherent  in 
a  single  term.  It  relates,  in  my  judgment, 
to  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  man 
holding  the  office;  should  he  be  a  lame- 
duck  President,  it  is  not  because  of  any 
inhibitions  imposed  by  a  single  term.  An 
unlimited  nimiber  of  terms  would  not 
sustain  such  a  man.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
President  who  rises  to  his  responsibilities 
will  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  orga- 
nize an  effective  and  successful  adminis- 
tration given  a  6-year  term  to  do  so. 
Six  years  In  office  is  sufficient  time  to 
effectuate  all  such  policy  aims  a  newly 
elected  President  entertains. 

Conversely,  6  years  is  long  enough  for 
one  man  to  endure  in  a  position  filled 
with  the  pressiu*es  and  tensions,  the  wor- 
ries and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

Adding  to  them,  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  a  reelection  campaign  simply 
makes  no  sense  today.  With  a  single 
6-year  term,  gone  woiild  be  the  charge, 
however  Invalid,  that  a  President  uses 
his  power  to  appoint  to  achieve  political 
ends  and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  re- 
election. For  that  matter,  gone,  too, 
would  be  the  argument  that  discussions 
of  foreign  policy,  of  economics,  and  what- 
ever would  be  politically  motivated. 

Finally,  with  this  issue  arises  squarely 
the  matter  of  election  costs.  The  money 
Involved  in  a  Presidential  campaign  to- 
day has  skyrocketed  beyond  all  reason. 
The  situation  cannot  be  tolerated.  The 
facts  of  what  happens  when  political 
slush  funds  are  made  available  are  just 
beginning  to  emerge.  Spreading  the  fi- 
nancial strain  over  6-year  intervals 
should  certainly  ease  some  of  the  finan- 
cial burden:  but  the  only  answer  is  In 
a  comprehensive  public  election  financing 
law.  And  such  a  proposal  must  be  con- 
sidered right  along  with  what  I  am  to- 
day suggesting  with  the  single  Presiden- 
tial term. 

To  simi  it  up,  what  this  proposal  seeks 
is  to  place  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
in  a  position  that  transcends  as  much 
as  possible  partisan  political  considera- 
tions of  whatever  nature  and  source. 
That  It  carmot  do  the  reform  Job  com- 


pletely, I  have  already  said.  Still,  its 
adoption  would  do  much,  I  think,  to 
streamline  the  Presidency  in  a  manner 
that  ultimately  will  make  the  office  more 
fully  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  this  is 
the  fifth  or  sixth  time  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN)  and  I  have  introduced  this  reso- 
lution. We  hope  it  will  be  given  the  most 
serious  consideration. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  another  reform  which 
I  think  should  clearly  attract  our  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  the  need  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  a  4-year 
term  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, one-half  of  whom  should 
be  elected  every  2  years. 

The  Members  of  the  House  have  often 
given  as  their  reason  for  not  voting  for 
such  an  amendment  the  fear  that  op- 
position to  it  would  exist  in  the  Senate, 
due  to,  I  suppose,  threat  of  competition. 
I  have  not  found  that  feeling  to  be  wide- 
spread in  the  Senate.  There  may  be  a 
very  few  who  feel  that  way.  But  many 
of  us  who  discussed  it  the  other  day,  In 
both  parties,  expressed  the  common 
opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  4-year  term 
for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
during  the  consideration  of  the  6-year 
term  amendment  for  the  Presidency,  the 
4-year  term  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  added  to  it,  because  I  do  not 
believe  the  amendment  providing  a 
4 -year  term  has  sufficient  national  in- 
terest to  give  it  as  good  prospects  of 
action  in  the  States  as  it  would  if  It 
were  included  as  a  part  of  the  6-year 
term  proposal.  Normally,  necessary  re- 
forms which  do  not  attract  public  atten- 
tion are  not  achieved  imless  they  are 
attached  to  necessary  reforms  which  do 
attract  public  attention. 

I  have  long  had  a  personal  belief  that 
a  7-year  term  for  the  Presidency 
would  be  the  best  solution.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  I  would  not  support  a  6-year 
term.  I  have  an  open  mind  about  that; 
and  certainly  if  this  other  provision  were 
added,  I  would  support  it. 

My  reasons  for  a  7-year  term  may 
strike  some  as  rather  odd-ball  reason- 
ing, and  I  am  aware  of  the  objections  to 
It;  but  they  are  the  same  objections  that 
pertain  to  the  6 -year  term,  in  part — the 
necessity  for  conforming  State  laws,  for 
example,  and  other  legislative  changes. 
But  in  a  7-year  term,  the  election  of  a 
President  would  come  under  such  con- 
ditions as  to  bring  it  coincidental  with 
the  election  of  one-half  of  a  Congress  at 
times,  at  other  times  coincidental  with 
the  election  of  the  other  half  of  Congress, 
and  at  still  other  times  coincidental  with 
the  election  of  local  officers  within  the 
States  and  the  election  of  Grovemors  in 
certain  years  and  Governors  from  other 
States  in  certain  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  so  dis- 
tribute the  processes  of  democracy  that 
each  new  election  for  the  President 
would  confront  the  candidates  with  a 
changed  condition  in  the  coimtry — 
sometimes  conditions  that  are  locally 
Important,  sometimes  conditions  that 
are  nationally  Important — ^but  I  think  it 


would  be  a  truly  democratic  process  to 
consider  at  least  a  7-year  single  term 
for  the  Presidency. 

In  any  event,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  for  now  offering  this 
proposal.  I  would  hope  to  accept  it,  and 
I  would  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to 
accept  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Permsylvania.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 
have  not  given  much  consideration  to  a 
proposal  for  one  7-year  term;  but  the 
Senator  does  have  an  argimient,  because 
if  the  4-year  term  for  the  House  is 
approved  and  if  the  House  is  elected 
every  2  years,  it  does  get  away  from  one- 
half  of  the  House  always  nmning  with 
the  President.  I  think  it  Is  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  That  Is 
very  much  part  of  what  I  had  in  mind — 
that  the  processes  would  be  such  that  the 
President  would  not  be  running  with  the 
same  kind  of  candidates  over  a  succes- 
sive period  of  7-year  terms. 

Mr.  AUCEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
only  a  minute.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  majority  leader,  has  introduced 
for  himself  and  for  me  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  term  of  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  amendment  would  provide 
a  single  6-year  term  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

I  know  there  is  opposition  to  it,  be- 
cause it  is  said  that,  under  our  proposal, 
he  would  be  a  lameduck  President  for  6 
years.  That  is  not  true.  This  single  term 
limitation  has  been  tried  out  in  other 
countries  and  works  much  better  than 
our  current  system  which,  because  of  a 
reelection  campaign,  can  adversely  af- 
fect the  reputation  of  the  White  House 
and  a  President. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  submitting  this  amend- 
ment, and  hope  that  we  may  get  favor- 
able action  on  it  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 
CooK> : 

S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  nonpartisan  commission  on 
Federal  election  reform.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader;  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Dole),  and  myself,  I  offer  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  nonpartisan  com- 
mission on  Federal  election  reform,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  President's  radio 
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address  today  on  Federal  election  re- 
form. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Federal  Election  Reform 

In  my  televised  address  to  the  Nation  two 
weeks  ago,  I  called  on  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties,  and  on  citizens  everywhere, 
to  Join  in  working  toward  new  ways  of  en- 
suring that  future  elections  would  be  as 
nearly  free  of  abuse  as  possible. 

To  achieve  this  goad,  I  have  today  proposed 
to  the  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  non- 
partisan, top-level.  Independent  commission 
charged  with  making  concrete  proposals  for 
reform — not  only  to  examine  our  laws  and 
see  what  new  ones  are  needed,  but  also  to 
examine  the  observance  and  enforcement  of 
our  laws,  and  those  campaign  standards  and 
practices  not  governed  by  law  but  rooted  In 
common  usage. 

This  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
seventeen  members.  Eight  would  be  chosen 
by  and  from  the  Congress — two  Democrats 
and  two  Republicans  from  the  House,  and 
two  Democrats  and  two  Republicans  from 
the  Senate.  Seven  public  members  would  be 
chosen  by  the  President  for  their  experience, 
knowledge  and  perspective  In  this  field — of 
whom  no  more  than  four  could  be  from  the 
same  political  party.  The  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  National  Com- 
mittees would  also  serve  on  the  panel.  To 
further  ensure  the  Commission's  complete 
Independence,  Its  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man would  be  selected  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  by  the  Commission 
Itself. 

I  trust  the  Congress  will  act  swiftly  to 
establish  the  Commission.  Yesterday  I  met 
with  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress to  discuss  this  matter.  The  proposal  I 
am  making  today  incorporates  suggestions 
made  by  them;  and  my  discussions  with 
them  have  given  me  reason  to  believe  that 
swift  action  Is  possible.  If  the  Congress  does 
give  this  proposal  its  quick  approval,  then 
the  Commission's  report  and  recommenda- 
tions can  provide  the  basis  for  reforms  that 
could  be  In  place  In  time  for  the  1974  Con- 
gressional elections. 

The  mandate  of  the  Commission  I  have 
proposed  will  be  as  broad  as  the  Federal  elec- 
tion process  Itself.  Nothing  will  be  excluded. 

It  will  be  authorized  to  examine  the  costs 
and  financing  of  campaigns,  and  look  into 
^the  various  ways  in  which  the  costs  can  be 
kept  down  and  improper  influence  or  influ- 
ence-seeking through  large  campaign  con- 
tributions can  be  ended.  It  can  consider 
limitations  on  the  total  amounts  candidates 
can  spend,  recognizing  both  the  potential  for 
abuse  and  the  heavy  burden  that  high  cam- 
paign costs  impose  on  both  parties.  It  can 
look  Into  the  laws  governing  disclosure  of 
campaign  funds  and  how  they  are  spent,  and 
how  those  laws  and  their  enforcement  might 
be  improved.  It  can  review  the  tax  laws  as 
they  relate  to  the  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns and  can  look  into  the  question  of 
possible  public  funding  of  campaigns. 

Other  areas  for  Inquiry  would  Include  the 
elimination  from  our  election  campaigns  of 
violence  and  the  threat  of  violence;  of  in- 
timidation; of  frauds  In  the  casting  and 
counting  of  ballots;  of  the  throwing  about 
of  misleading  or  malicious  charges;  of  sabo- 
tage and  espionage  and  other  Infringements 
on  the  rights  of  privacy:  and  of  the  whole 
range  of  Improper  campaign  practices. 

Beyond  measures  to  curb  these  clearly  evi- 
dent abuses,  the  Commission  will  be  au- 
thorized to  examine  such  matters  as  the 
length  and  structure  of  our  political  cam- 
paigns, the  purposes  for  which  campaign 
funds  are  spent,  the  use  and  abuse  of  tech- 


niques such  as  television  commercials,  poll- 
ing and  computerized  direct  mall — and  what- 
ever else  It  may  consider  appropriate  to  a 
thorough-going  campaign  reform. 

There  is  another  matter  of  crucial  Import- 
ance to  our  election  process,  which  I  am  also 
asking  that  the  Commission  consider.  That  Is 
whether  the  Constitution  should  be  amended 
to  change  the  length  of  the  terms  of  office 
of  members  of  the  House,  of  the  Senate  or 
of  the  President. 

Many  political  scientists  have  suggested, 
for  example,  that  the  President  should  be 
elected  for  a  single,  non-renewable  six-year 
term,  instead  of  being  eligible  for  two  four- 
yearv^rms.  The  Commission  could  well  con- 
sldef  the  merits  of  this  proposal. 

AnotlTer  change  it  might  consider  is 
whether  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  elected  for  terms  of  four 
years  Instead  of  two. 

Personally,  I  have  long  favored  the  four- 
year  term  for  members  of  the  House,  with 
half  of  the  members  elected  every  two  years. 
Members  serving  for  two-year  terms  have  to 
spend  one  of  every  two  years  running  for 
reelection,  with  the  result  that  they  serve 
one  year  and  run  one  year.  This  not  only 
places  an  enormous  burden  on  the  member 
himself;  it  also  can  work  to  the  disadvantage 
of  his  constituents  and  of  the  country.  By 
reducing  the  extraordinary  campaign  burden 
on  its  members.  I  believe  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  be  made  a  more  effec- 
tive instrument  of  government. 

The  Commission  will  be  cjirected  to  come 
up  with  a  comprehensive  s6t  of  legislative 
recommendations.  It  will  also  K»  directed  to 
examine  whether  additional  measures,  such 
as  voluntary  agreements  between  candidates 
or  party  organizations,  may  be  desirable  to 
extend  Into  those  areas  where  legislation  can- 
not appropriately  reach. 

Because  time  is  of  the  essence,  the  Resolu- 
tion I  have  proposed  would  direct  the  Com- 
mission to  file  a  public  report  no  later  than 
December  1  of  this  year.  I  bf]ltf7e  that  with 
hard  work,  the  members  of  the  Commission 
can  complete  their  study  even  before  then. 

The  Commission  will  have  complete,  inde- 
pendent authority  to  choose  its  own  priori- 
ties among  the  matters  to  be  considered — 
and,  as  it  proceeds.  It  will  be  encouraged  to 
make  Interim  recommendations  for  action  by 
the  Congress  without  waiting  for  Its  final 
report. 

One  option  I  considered  was  for  the  Ad- 
ministration itself  to  prepare  a  set  of  pro- 
posed reforms  and  present  them  at  this  time. 
I  rejected  that  course  for  two  reasons: 

First,  a  really  comprehensive  campaign  re- 
form, which  I  believe  we  need,  must  thread 
Us  way  through  enormous  complexities,  high 
sensitivities,  entrenched  Interests,  and  a  care- 
ful assessment  of  the  posslbUlties  of  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress.  This  will  take  time. 
It  can  be  done,  but  it  cannot  be  done  over- 
night. 

Second,  I  feel  it  is  essential  that  proposals 
for  reform  come  not  from  one  political  party, 
not  from  one  Administration,  not  from  one 
Congress,  but  from  a  bipartisan  group  of 
recognized  experts,  working  in  a  non-partisan 
atmosphere  and  broadly  enough  based  to  give 
their  recommendations  the  full  authority  of 
manifest  Impartiality. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  new  Commission 
Is  in  no  way  competitive  with  the  Senate's 
Ervln  Committee.  The  new  Commission  will 
draw  on  information  being  developed  by  the 
Ervln  Committee,  and  also  on  other  studies 
of  past  campaign  abuses.  But  Its  own  cen- 
tral focus  win  be  on  the  future — on  how  not 
only  Presidential  elections,  but  also  Con- 
gressional elections,  can  most  effectively  be 
reformed. 

Campaigns  have  changed  drastically  In  the 
past  century,  and  even  In  the  past  genera- 
tion. Television,  the  rise  of  professional  cam- 


paign management  firms,  jet  air  travel, 
sophisticated  polling  techniques,  skyrocket- 
ing costs,  all  have  had  a  powerful  impact  on 
the  way  campaigns  are  conducted.  As  in  so 
many  other  areas  of  our  life,  the  sheer  size 
of  modern  compalgns  has  contributed  to  the 
size  of  the  problem  and  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  abuses. 

There  will  be  a  temptation  to  attempt  re- 
forms piecemeal;  this,  I  believe,  would  be  a 
mistake.  The  reforms  needed  are  sweeping 
rather  than  scattered,  and  each  should  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  others.  We 
should  think  in  terms  of  nothing  less  than 
a  complete  re-examination  of  our  system  of 
elections  and  campaign  practices. 

Scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  Ideas  for  var- 
ious election  reforms  have  already  been  se- 
riously and  responsibly  put  forward.  Many 
are  now  pending  before  the  Congress.  The 
principal  need  Is  to  sort  through  these  Ideas, 
to  develop  such  additional  ones  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, and  to  design  a  comprehensive  re- 
form of  the  campaign  system  so  that  in  its 
totality  it  will  work,  and  work  falrlv  and 
honestly. 

It  would  be  premature  to  predict  what  a 
Commission  such  as  the  one  I  propose  might 
recommend.  But  these  are  a  few  examples 
of  the  kinds  of  reform  it  would  certainly 
consider : 

Strict  limits  on  the  size  of  individual  cam- 
paign contributions; 

Strict  limits  on  the  size  of  campaign  con- 
tributions or  the  amount  of  campaign  assist- 
ance that  can  be  given  by  business,  labor  or 
professional  organizations; 

Strict  limits  on  cash  contributions: 

Tightened  control  over  the  activities  of 
multiple  organizations  working  for  the  same 
candidate; 

Shorter  election  campaigns; 

New  disclosure  rules  that  would  simplify 
not  only  the  filing  of  reports,  but  also  the 
public  discovery  of  what  was  Important  In 
those  reports; 

Reducing  the  cost  of  reaching  the  public, 
as,  for  example,  by  making  free  radio  and 
television  time  available  to  candidates,  or  by 
revision  of  the  equal  time  requirements  that 
now  restrict  broadcasters  In  their  campaign 
coverage; 

New  Federal  laws  that  would  make  Ulegal, 
practices  that  are  now  only  unethical;  and 

The  establishment  of  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral Elections  Comnalsslon,  with  Its  own  en- 
forcement powers. 

It  Is  important  that  these  reforms  stay 
within  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution;  that  they  not  unduly  Infringe 
either  the  rights  of  the  States  or  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  Individuals  to  freedom 
of  expression  and  freedom  of  assembly.  It  is 
important  that  they  be  fair,  effective,  realistic 
and  enforceable.  Devising  such  a  system  of 
campaign  reform  will  be  difficult,  but  not 
Impossible. 

I  am  convinced  a  route  can  be  charted  that 
wUl  avoid  the  obstacles;  that  wide-ranging 
reforms  are  possible  and  desirable;  and  that 
persons  of  the  caliber  of  those  who  would  be 
named  to  this  Commission,  given  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  and  also  a  firm  deadline, 
can  come  up  with  a  set  of  proposals  that 
will  work,  and  that  will  help  to  restore  the 
faith  of  the  American  people  In  the  integrity 
of  their  political  processes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

BILLS 

S.    80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  80.  the  Off- 
shore Marine  Environment  Protection 
Act  of  1973, 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  tMr.  Bennett)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  811,  to  amend 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  certain  revenue  returned  to 
the  State. 

S.    1063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1063,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  program  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion for  children  as  a  part  of  the  national 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams and  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  for  pur- 
poses related  to  strengthening  the  exist- 
ing child  nutrition  programs. 

S.    1402 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1402,  the  National 
Blood  Bank  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    136 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  submitted  amendments.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3153)  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS   ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    13  7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WILT  JAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bayh)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  <S.  1672)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

amendment  no,    138 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  modified  version  of  my  amend- 
ment No.  97  to  S.  1672.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act.  The  modification 
involves  only  technical  changes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mod- 
ified amendment,  along  with  a  fact  sheet 
concerning  it,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  factsheet  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
-Amendment  No.  138 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  4,  (ft)  The  second  paragraph  following 
the  numbered  paragraphs  of  section  7(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  following:  "and  prior  to 
July  1,  1973, •'. 

(b)  Clause  (D)  of  the  second  paragraph 
following  the  numbered  paragraphs  of  sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (1) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "July  1.  1973"  In  sub- 
clause (11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"April  20,  1973"; 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 


subclause  (U)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subclause: 

"(Hi)  with  respect  to  a  loan  made  In  con- 
nection with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  after 
AprU  20.  1973,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  93-24,  the  total  amount 
so  canceled  shall  in  no  case  exceed  $2,500, 
and  the  per  centum  of  the  principal  of  the 
loan  to  be  canceled  shall  be  reduced  by  4 
for  each  $1,000  by  which  the  borrower's  In- 
come exceeds  $10,000,  but  such  per  centum 
to  be  canceled  shall  not  be  less  than  20 
unless  the  total  amount  so  canceled  would 
otherwise  exceed  $2,500.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subclause  ( ill  i ,  'income'  means — 

"(I)  except  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who 
retires  or  becomes  disabled  in  either  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  loss  or  damage  is 
sustained  or  the  preceding  taxable  year,  or 
In  the  case  of  a  borrower  which  Is  a  corpora- 
tion, adjusted  gross  Income,  as  defined  In 
section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  reduced  by  $300  for  each  deduction  for 
personal  exemptions  allowable  to  the  bor- 
rower under  section  151  of  such  Code,  for 
the  taxable  year  preceding  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sustained, 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  retires 
or  becomes  disabled  In  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sustained  or  in 
the  previous  taxable  year,  adjusted  gross  in- 
come as  defined  in  section  62  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  reduced  by  $300  for 
each  deduction  for  personal  exemptions  al- 
lowable to  the  borrower  under  section  151 
of  such  Code,  as  estimated  by  the  Admlnlr- 
trator  for  the  taxable  year  after  the  taxable 
year  In  which  the  loss  or  damage  is  sustained, 
and 

"(III)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  taxable 
Income,  as  deSned  in  section  63  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  for  the  taxable 
year  preceding  the  taxable  year  In  which  the 
loss  or  damage  is  sustained" 

Fact  Sheet — Taft  Disasteb  Reliep 
Amendment  To  S.  1672 

Present  disaster  relief  law — victims  of  nat- 
ural disasters  occurring  on  on  after  April  20, 
1973.  can  receive  only  5%  loans  and  no 
grants. 

Prior  disaster  relief  law — victims  of  natu- 
ral disasters  occurring  since  the  beginning 
of  1972  but  prior  to  AprU  20,  1973  could 
receive  1%  loans  with  the  first  $5000  "for- 
given"  (given  as  a  grant). 

Taft  disaster  relief  amendrrient — victims 
of  Presldentlally  declared  of  SBA  declared 
natural  disasters  occurring  on  or  after  April 
20,  1973,  could  get  b%  loans  (same  as  present 
disaster  relief  law)  with  up  to  the  first  $2500 
"forgiven",  depending  on  Income.  Those  with 
$10,000  or  less  last  year's  Incomes  could  get 
100 ',7  of  their  damage  repair  or  replacement 
loan  "forgiven"  up  to  a  maximum  forgive- 
ness grant  of  $2500;  this  percentage  would 
drop  by  four  for  each  $1000  by  which  a  per- 
son's last  year's  Income  exceeded  $10,000,  but 
In  no  case  would  It  drop  below  20%. 


Last  year's 

income 

Total 
repair 
assist- 
ance 
amount 

Percent 
for- 
giveness 
(grant) 

Grant 
amount 

Loan 

principal 

amount 

$10.000andunder^ 

$2,500 
7,500  . 
2,500 
7,500 
2,500 
7.500  . 
2.500 
7,500  . 
2,500 
7,  500  . 
2,500 
7.500  . 

100 

$2.  500 
2,500 
2,100 
2.500 
1.700 
2,500 
1.300 
2.500 

900 
2.500 

500 
1,500 

0 
$5,000 

$14,000 

84 
68' 

400 

$18,000  

5,000 
800 

5,000 

$22,000 

52 

1  200 

5,000 

$26,000     ..      .. 

36 
20' 

1  600 

$30,000  and  over.. 

5,000 
2,000 
6  000 

OTHER    PROVISIONS    OF    TAFT    AMENDMENT 

1.  For  those  who  have  retired  or  become 
disabled  In  the  year  the  disaster  occurred  or 


the  previous  year,  their  estimated  next  year's 
Income,  rather  than  their  previous  year's  In- 
come, would  be  the  basis  for  determining  the 
grant  amount. 

2.  The  July  30  expiration  date  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  discretionary  au- 
thority to  refinance  mortgages  of  substan- 
tially damaged  homes  for  a  loan  amount 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  physical  loss 
sustained  (provided  that  monthly  mortgage 
payments  are  not  lowered  as  a  result  of  the 
refinancing),  and  to  avoid  hardship  situa- 
tions by  suspending  disaster  loan  payments 
for  the  lifetime  of  Individuals  and  spouses 
who  rely  for  support  on  survivor,  disability 
or  retirement  benefits,  would  be  repealed. 

Relationship  of  Taft  amendment  to  Ad- 
ministion's  disaster  relief  proposal — The  Ad- 
ministration is  more  comprehensive  than  the 
Taft  amendment.  It  Is  controversial  and  has 
a  long  way  to  go  in  the  legislative  process. 
In  the  meantime,  disaster  victims  will  not 
be  given  sufficient  relief.  In  addition.  Con- 
gress will  be  tempted  to  pass  either  special 
relief  for  individual  new  disasters,  or  more 
generous  comprehensive  legislation  at  a  later 
date  which  Is  retroactive  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    THE   TAFT   AMENDMENT 

1.  Provides  desperately  needed  and  sub- 
stantial relief  to  those  who  are  least  able 
to  afford  damage  repairs  and  replacement  ex- 
I>enses. 

2.  Apportions  Icwins  and  benefits  more 
equitably  and  responsibly  than  previous  laws. 

3.  Much  less  expensive  than  the  law  In 
effect  for  natural  disasters  occurring  before 
AprU  20. 1973. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.  97  TO  3.  1672 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment.  No. 
97,  to  S.  1672.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  which  would  restore  to  a 
limited  extent  the  grant  through  loan 
forgiveness  program  for  victims  of  floods, 
hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and  other  natural 
disasters. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UTAH'S  RED  ROCK  COUNTRY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  my  State  of  Utah  of- 
fers some  of  the  most  beautiful  landscape 
in  America.  Here  there  are  more  natural 
stone  arches,  windows,  spires  and  pin- 
nacles than  in  any  other  known  section 
of  the  country.  And  there  are  canyons 
and  rock  formations  that  have  never 
been  explored  or  mapped.  This  is  Utah's 
famed  "red  rock  country."  And  much  of 
this  country  is  protected  in  three  na- 
tional parks — Arches,  Capitol  Reef,  and 
Canyonlands.  As  the  sponsor  of  the  bills 
which  created  all  three  national  parks  I 
have  spoken  many  times  of  the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  this  area. 

Miss  Lynn  Ferrin,  an  assistant  editor 
for  Motorland  magazine,  visited  this 
scenic  area  of  Utah  recently,  and  relates 
her  experience  in  an  article  appearing  in 
the  May/June  issue  of  the  magazine.  She 
says  the  best  way  to  appreciate  fully  the 
impact  of  this  colorful  canyon  country  is 
to  hike,  and  Miss  Ferrin  describes  the 
numerous  arches,  sculptured  sandstone 
cliffs,  and  Indian  ruins  .she  viewed  by 
foot.  This  is  an  especially  beautiful  time 
in    southern    Utah — because    of    heavy 
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snows  and  rain  this  winter,  a  fabulous 
array  of  wildflowers  is  in  bloom. 

Miss  Ferrin's  article  is  an  eloquent 
description  of  the  wonders  of  southeast- 
em  Utah,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  her  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wandering  Around  TJtah's  Red  Rock 
Country 
(By  Lynn  Ferrin) 
Canyonlands  NaUonal  Park — The  trail  to 
Druid  Arch.  Thirteen  miles  round  trip,  thir- 
teen wildly  beautiful  miles  in  the  red  rock 
desert  of  southeastern  Utah. 

In  the  early  morning  cool,  I  left  Squaw 
Flat  Campground  and  started  walking  fast, 
the  stone  beneath  my  boots  ringing  with  a 
hollow  sound  like  ceramic  wind  bells.  I  fol- 
lowed the  cairns  up  over  the  sllck-rock 
shelves  and  through  dark  fissures  and  across 
the  verdant  flat  spaces  they  call  "parks"  out 
here. 

The  sweet  fragrance  of  Fremont  Mahonla 
filled  these  parks,  and  the  Juniper  trees  were 
all  trimmed  with  blue  berries  like  Christmas 
trees  and  the  canyon  wTens  were  singing 
prettily.  Asters  were  blooming,  too,  and  big 
red  velvety  paintbrush,  even  though  there 
hadn't  been  any  real  rain  In  months. 

Pink  and  red  and  tan  striped  stone  towers 
called  the  Needles  marched  across  the  ridges 
like  petrified  Indian  armies.  The  snowy  La 
Sals  rose  in  the  purpose  distance. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  I  turned  up  Ele- 
phant Canyon  and  started  shuffling  through 
the  deep,  hot  dust,  I  saw  a  pale-skinned  girl 
resting  under  a  cottonwood  tree;  she  said  she 
was  spending  a  week  backpacking  In  the 
Needles  country.  Had  she  seen  any  other  peo- 
ple out  here?  "Well,"  she  said,  'three  or  four 
days  ago  I  saw  a  couple  of  hikers,  but  that 
was  all  until  you  came  by,"  Her  biggest  prob- 
lem was  getting  water  to  fill  her  canteen — 
she'd  found  a  little  spring  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  and  didn't  want  to  venture  more  than 
a  half-day  hike  from  It  In  the  heat. 

As  I  left,  she  said,  "When  you  come  back, 
there's  a  high  place  near  here  where  you  can 
see  down  the  length  of  Elephant  Canyon. 
There's  this  long  row  of  huge  rounded  rocks, 
and  it  locks  Just  like  a  parade  of  big  old  ele- 
phants." 

When  I  approached  the  head  of  the  can- 
yon, a  great  monolith  of  pink  stone  stood 
against  the  sky.  As  I  walked  around  the 
bends  In  the  narrowing  canyon,  the  perspec- 
tive changed  and  streaks  of  sky  gradually 
began  to  show  through  the  rock — Druid 
Arch! 

It  was  far  bigger  than  It  seemed  In  photo- 
graphs— some  360  feet  high  and  altogether 
marvelous.  I  climbed  along  a  circular  shelf 
until  I  found  a  shady  alcove  In  the  cliff,  it 
had  a  view  of  the  arch,  and  I  took  my  pack 
and  sat  down  to  eat  lunch. 

What  Is  it,  I  pondered,  about  these  great 
arches  of  the  canyon  country  that  so  Intimi- 
dates us?  The  way  they  contain  a  piece  of  the 
sky,  of  blue  infinity  within  the  stone  .  .  . 
How  a  preposterous  feat  of  engineering  un- 
dreamt of  by  mere  men,  was  accomplished 
without  intent  over  the  ages,  by  the  acci- 
dental workings  of  weather  and  time  upon 
the  rock.  .  .  . 

Years  before.  I'd  stood  on  the  plains  of 
England  and  seen  Stonehenge,  for  which 
Druid  Arch  was.  In  a  way,  named — and  that 
was  filled  with  the  ghosts  and  mysteries  of 
unknown  men.  But  in  Druid  Arch  I  saw  a 
simple,  perfect  statement  by  nature,  without 
purpose,  without  hangups.  Then  I  slept  for 
a  while  In  the  fly-buzzing  noontime  heat. 

On  the  way  back,  I  passed  a  marker  point- 
ing to  a  side  trail:  "Chester  Park,  30  min- 
utes." I  wanted  to  see  Chester  Park,  the  main 
attraction  of  this  region,  and  I  figured  I 
could  make  It  In  fifteen  minutes  If  I  hurried. 
Not  80.  It  was  all  uphill,  up,  up  the  dusty 


trail,  beneath  overhangs,  through  the  Juni- 
pers and  across  hot  sUckrock  and  along  the 
base  of  a  row  of  stone  pinnacles  then 
through  a  deep  passage. 

Suddenly  the  countryside  opened  up  wide 
and  bright,  and  I  stood  at  the  edge  of  Chester 
Park,  looking  out  at  the  green  expanses  bor- 
dered by  the  Needles,  like  gigantic  stone 
picket  fences,  I  rested  there  a  few  moments, 
ti'.en  hurried  back  down. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  I  saw  the  sign : 
"Water."  By  the  time  I  had:  Gotten  lost 
twice.  Been  out  of  water  for  three  hoiu-s. 
Pound  .myself  trembling  along  a  three-lnch- 
wlde  ledge  a  hundred  feet  over  the  canyon 
floor,  scared  and  whining.  My  mouth  felt  as 
If  I  had  been  eating  crackers  for  a  week. 

I  scrambled  down  through  the  cotton- 
woods  to  a  shadowy  glen.  Springs  dripped 
through  maidenhair  ferns  and  monkey  flow- 
ers Into  a  little  pool.  Flies  and  water  bugs 
and  gnats  and  other  little  things  plaved 
around  happily.  I  held  my  tin  cup  under  one 
of  the  faster  drips.  Ping.  Ping.  Ping.  Splat. 
Splat.  That  yielded  half  a  teaspoon  of  water. 
Splat.  Splat.  I  never  waited  so  patiently  for 
anything  In  my  life. 

When  the  cup  was  full,  It  was  the  sweet- 
est, coolest,  most  welcome  drink  I  ever  tasted. 
I  stood  there  maybe  a  half  hour  longer,  filling 
my  cup  two  or  three  times,  listening  to  the 
springs  dripping  and  the  insects  humming 
around  In  this  little  oasis  of  green  Ufe.  Up 
above,  the  heat  hung  in  the  canyons,  still 
and  deadly.  I  thought  of  Loren  Elseley's 
words  In  The  Immense  Journey:  "If  there 
Is  magic  on  this  planet.  It  Is  contained  In 
water." 

That  evening  I  trudged  down  the  lonesome 
dirt  road,  dehydrated,  exhausted  and  happy 
After  a  while  a  Salt  Lake  family  in  a  Jeep 
came  along  and  picked  me  up.  "The  father 
told  me  about  an  Indian  plctograph  he'd 
seen  way  out  Salt  Creek,  called  "All  Ameri- 
can Man."  He  said  It  was  a  red,  white  and 
blue  painted  flgure,  sort  of  like  an  Anasazl 
Uncle  Sam. 

We  headed  toward  the  lights  of  Canyon- 
lands  Resort,  twinkling  beneath  the  mesa 
and  the  delights  of  cold,  cold  beer. 

The  southeastern  quarter  of  Utah  Is  a 
fantastic  landscape  of  buttes,  spires,  arches 
plateaus,  perpendicular  walls  and  twisting 
canyons,  all  car^'ed  out  of  the  many  strata 
or  rock  laid  down  by  ancient  seas  and  sand- 
storms. It  Is  drained  by  the  muddv  Colorado 
and  Its  tributaries.  Most  of  it  is  naked  and 
raw  and  wild,  a  land  of  eroded  rock  and 
torturous  desert,  although  on  Its  fringes  are 
a  few  high  snow-capped  mountains  cloaked 
m  forests  of  cool  pine  and  breezy  aspen  and 
clear  streams.  There  are  even  a  few  towns 
founded  by  the  Mormon  pioneers  scattered 
rar  apart. 

rrv^o^L°^T,^^*  ''"'■  ^^^^  °'  ^^^^  h'gb  desert 
fhrAl^oM^^*"  country  Is  protected  In 
three  national  parks:  Arches.  Capital  Reef 
and  Canyonlands.  Arches  and  Capitol  Reef 
becanie  national  parks  In  late  1971—  up- 
graded from  national  monument  status    At 

frrfr,!f"2f  V™^'  ^'^^  ^'=*  o'  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional  Park  was  Increased  by  72.000  acres 

^^f^V^^  ^-  ^^'^  "^^^^  °'  Staging 
Kocks  and  Lavender  Canyon. 

These  parks  are  for  lovers  of  desert  wil- 
derness. They  each  contain  only  one  or  two 
paved  roads,  which  can  deliver  you  to  a 
campground,  trallhead  or  ranger  station.  But 
to  see  the  most  wonderful  areas,  and  see 
them  right,  you  have  to  get  out  of  your  steel- 
and-chrome  module  and  contemplate  the 
gorgeous  blossom  on  the  splnev  old  prlcklv 
pear.  You  have  to  leave  car  and  asphalt  be- 
hind and  explore  the  partes  by  Jeep,  airplane, 
horse,  canoe,  raft,  or  best  of  aU,  by  foot. 

In  the  towns  of  Moab.  Torrey.  Blandlng 
Hanksvllle  and  Montlcello.  you  can  flnd  pro- 
fessional guides  who  will  take  you  Into  the 
rugged  backcountry  for  anythlijg  from  an  af- 
ternoon to  two  weeks.  They're  men  like  Kent 
Frost  and  Mitch  Williams,  Jeep  and  back- 
pack guides;  Tex  McClatchy,  who  runs  canoe, 


raft  and  powerboat  trips;  and  Dick  Smith,  a 
pUot.  Sometimes  they  get  together  for  trips 
combining  Jeeplng  and  rlver-runnlng  or  fly- 
ing and  hiking. 

You  can  go  alone,  too.  If  you  do  some 
careful  planning  and  know  something  about 
desert  survival.  If  you  hike,  or  take  a  Jeep 
or  horse  away  from  the  most  popular  short 
trails,  be  sure  to  tell  a  ranger  where  you're 
going  and  ask  his  advice.  You'll  need  plenty 
of  water — a  gallon  a  day  per  person  during 
hot  weather — so  you  can't  travel  far  from 
known  souices. 

Best  time  to  visit  the  Colorado  Plateau 
Is  during  spring  and  fall — winters  are  cold 
and  bleak,  summers  are  beastly  hot.  A  bonus: 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  fabulous  springtimes 
ever  seen  In  the  canyon  country.  A  phenome- 
nal amount  of  snow  and  rain  fell  on  It  all 
winter,  and  the  wlldflower  performance 
should  be  dazzling.  There  should  be  an  un- 
usual amount  of  water  In  the  sprtegs  and 
potholes,  too.  River-runners  in  Cataract 
Canyon,  the  wildest  stretch  of  ihe  Colorado 
River,  will  find  a  record  amount  of  terrlfy- 
Ingly  fast  water  this  spring. 

Capitol  Reef  National  Park  Is  a  geologist's 
wonderland.  Most  of  the  official  park  bro- 
chure is  devoted  to  the  geologic  history  of 
the  area,  telling  about  the  different  strata 
of  multi-colored  rock,  and  whether  they  were 
formed  In  the  Jurassic  or  Permian  ages,  or 
whatever.  You  can  go  out  and  see  these  for- 
mations, you  can  look  at  Capitol  Dome  and 
say,  wow,  that's  Navajo  Sandstone,  or  at 
Hickman  Natural  Bridge,  that's  Kayenta 
Formation,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  Goose- 
necks, that's  Kaibab  Limestone,  and  you 
will  know  how  old  It  Is  and  how  It  was 
created. 

The  north  part  of  the  park  contains  Ca- 
thedral Valley,  where  huge  gothlc  cones  rise 
from  the  stony  desert.  It  can  be  reached  only 
by  a  four-wheel-drive  road.  The  central  sec- 
tion, where  Utah  Highway  24  runs  along  the 
riffling  Fremont  River,  is  the  most  peopled — 
It  contains  the  visitor  center,  campgrounds, 
scenic  drives  and  .se\eral  nature  trails. 

To  the  south  stretches  a  dramatic  forma- 
tion called  Waterpocket  Fold,  a  hundred- 
mile-long  fold  In  the  earth's  crust  that  ex- 
poses green,  red.  white  and  brown  strata  of 
sedimentary  rock  In  high,  eroded  cliffs.  (It's 
been  called  "the  sleeping  rainbow.")  Along 
Its  base  can  be  found  hidden  natural  tanks 
which  collect  rain  and  melted  snow — water- 
pockets,  lovely  places  to  cool  off  on  hot 
afternoons. 

Capitol  Reef  has  Its  human  history,  too. 
In  pre-Columbian  times,  the  stone-age  Fre- 
mont C^ulture  Indians  lived  In  this  region, 
raising  corn  and  pecking  petroglyphs  In  the 
canyon  walls.  In  the  late  1800's,  "a  few  Mor- 
mon pioneers  settled  along  the  Fremont 
River  and  planted  fine  orchards  of  apples, 
peaches  and  pears.  You  can  visit  their  old 
schoolhouse  at  Frulta,  built  In  1890  and 
used  through  1941.  and  restored  and  re- 
furnished  by  the   park  service. 

Families  and  day-hikers  will  love  this 
park.  Many  of  the  trails  leading  to  the  main 
attractions  are  only  one  to  three  miles  long. 
You  could  walk  a  few  of  them  In  one  day 
and  still  have  energy  left  over.  Thev  lead 
you  to  places  like  Hickman  Natural  Bridge, 
Whiskey  Spring,  the  Goosenecks,  Cohab 
Canyon  and  the  Narrows  of  Grand  Wash. 
A  map  describing  these  short  trails  Is  avail- 
able at  the  visitor  centet,  as  well  as  other 
publications  about  the  natural  features  of 
the  Capitol  Reef  country.  You  can  also  chat 
with  the  ranger  on  duty  about  other  things 
to  see  and  do  in  the  park,  and  get  Informa- 
tion about  commercial  Jeep  trips  to  remote 
areas  off  the  main  roads. 

The  Waterpocket  Fold  stretches  south 
from  Thousand  Lake  Mountain  all  the  way 
to  Lake  Powell  on  the  Colorado  River.  Be- 
tween Utah  Highway  24  and  the  Colorado, 
only  one  road  crosses  it.  It's  the  Burr  Trail. 
once  a  cattle  trail  and  now  a  graded  dirt 
road  that  runs  from  the  Isolated  Mormon 
settlement  of  Boulder  to  the  rim  of  the  fold. 
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then  down  nerve-sbatterlng  switchbacks  to 
another  dirt  road  that  runs  along  the  entire 
base  of  the  fold. 

Along  the  way  you'll  eat  a  lot  of  dust  and 
niaybe  not  see  another  car.  But  you  wUl  see: 
An  Interesting  Indian  village  "dig"  at  Ana- 
sazl  State  Historic  Monument  near  Boulder. 
Yesterday  tableaus  of  cowpokes  herding  com- 
plaining cattle  along  the  washes.  A  heavenly 
vista  of  plnewoods  and  snow  way  up  on 
Boulder  Mountain.  Silhouettes  of  deer  leap- 
ing across  flawless  blue  skies.  The  sheer  ram- 
parts of  the  Waterpocket  Fold,  running 
north  and  south  as  far  as  you  can  see. 

Holes  In  the  big  red  rocks.  Places  to  play 
peek-a-boo  with  God.  Arches  National  Park 
contains  almost  a  hundred  "openings  In 
stone" — that  Is,  a  hundred  discovered 
arches.  There  are  surely  lots  more  out  there 
In  the  labyrinths  of  sandstone  where  mod- 
em man  has  never  set  foot. 

Arches  National  Park  Is  like  a  huge  ad- 
vertisement for  Kodacbrome :  sandstone  that 
changes  from  flaming  coral  to  rush  to  purple 
during  the  passage  of  the  sun,  sapphire 
skies,  the  snow-domed  La  Sal  Mountains  far 
across  the  Colorado.  The  park's  main  fea- 
tTires  are  the  arches  eroded  out  of  the  "flns" 
of  Entrada  Sandstone,  those  enormous  ver- 
tical red  slabs  that  sit  In  the  desert  Uke 
dishes  In  a  rack.  The  landscape  Is  full  of 
weird  shapes  cut  In  the  rock,  shapes  that 
Inspired  names  like  Three  Gossips,  Tower  of 
Babel,  Eye  of  the  Whale,  and  Sergeant.  Cor- 
poral and  Drummer  Boy. 

Motorists  "doing"  the  western  parks — Lord 
help  'em — find  Arches  an  easy  place  to  visit. 
It's  only  five  miles  north  of  Moab  with  all 
its  motels  and  cafes  and  alr-condltloned 
comfort,  and  paved  roads  lead  to  a  lot  of  the 
best  scenes  In  the  park. 

But  It's  very  sad  If  they  don't  get  out  and 
hike  a  few  of  the  park's  lovely — and  short — 
trails.  They  should  go  In  a  contemplative 
mood,  and  In  the  company  of  a  full  canteen 
and,  say,  Edward  Abbey's  eloquent  book 
Desert  Solitaire,  written  about  his  time  as  a 
young  ranger  In  Arches  when  It  was  still  a 
lonely  place. 

For  example,  It's  only  a  three-mUe  walk, 
round  trip,  to  see  Delicate  Arch,  that  In- 
credible ring  of  stone  that  stands  up  all 
alone  and  defiant  on  the  rim  of  a  500-foot- 
cllfT. 

Out  in  the  Devil's  Garden — a  name  as  con- 
tradictory as  the  desert  itself — it's  a  one- 
mile  walk  to  fragile,  291-foot  Landscape  Arch 
(probably  the  longest  natural  stone  span  on 
earth) .  and  a  mile  further  to  Double  O  Arch, 
and  you  pass  four  more  major  arches  albng 
the    way. 

There's  a  maze  of  flns  and  deep  passage- 
ways so  confusing  and  dangerous  that  Its 
entrance  Is  sealed  behind  a  locked  gate.  It's 
called  the  Fiery  Furnace,  although  In  sum- 
mer It's  cooler  than  the  rest  of  the  neighbor- 
hood In  there.  Each  morning,  in  tourist  sea- 
son, a  ranger  leads  a  nature  walk  Into  the 
Fiery  Furnace.  And  hopefully  back  out  again. 

Devil's  Garden  In  Arches  National  Park 
has  one  of  the  best-designed  desert  camp- 
grounds I've  seen — each  campsite  seems  to 
be  tucked  away  in  the  rocks,  with  a  little 
shade  and  privacy. 

Other  than  that,  and  a  larger  visitor  cen- 
ter, there  are  no  tourist  facilities  In  the  park 
at  all.  Which  is  Just  fine. 

Dick  Smith,  the  big  shy  pilot  who  runs 
Canyonlands  Resort,  banked  the  plane.  "Look 
down  over  the  right  wing,"  he  said  "Halfway 
down  that  cliff  you'll  see  an  Indian  ruin." 
And  below,  In  a  long  alcove,  were  several 
stone  houses  where,  centuries  ago,  the  Ana- 
sazl  lived. 

"Wow!  That's  a  big  town.  Have  you  been 
down  there?" 

•'Nope.  Nobody  has.  far  as  I  know.  It  would 
be  about  a  90-mlle  walk  from  the  end  of  the 
nearest  Jeep  road.  If  you  could  even  find  It." 

Later,  flying  toward  Moab,  I  looked  down 
on  a  Jumbled  region  of  red  fins,  dark  can- 
yons and  green  trees.  What's  that? 


"Oh,  that's  what  they  call  Back  of  the 
Rocks,  or  Behind  the  Rocks." 

"What's    it    like?" 

"Dunno.  Roads  only  go  to  the  edge  of  It. 
Don't  Imagine  anybody's  been  In  there  very 
far."  Then  he  added.  "You  know,  the  San 
Rafael  Swell  county  to  the  northwest  would 
make  a  great  national  park.  Trouble  is,  hardly 
anyone  knows  about  it." 

That's  the  provocative  thing  about  these 
southeastern  Utah  parks — they  all  contain 
country  that  remains  largely  unexplored  and 
unmapped,  and  likely  to  stay  that  way  a 
while.  The  only  way  to  see  much  of  It  Is  by 
plane,  and  that  will  give  only  a  frustrating 
glimpse  of  Its  beauties. 

The  least  trammeled  park  is  Canyon- 
lands.  Almost  a  third  of  a  million  acres 
of  the  wUdest  canyons  you  ever  saw. 
the  deep  canyons  where  the  Green  and  Colo- 
rado rivers  flow,  and  then  flow  together,  and 
all  the  other  canyons  big  and  small  that  drain 
Into  them.  It's  a  couple  of  hundred  mUes,  by 
road,  between  different  sections  of  the  park. 

Only  two  roads  can  take  a  passenger  car 
into  Canyonlands  National  Park.  About  eight 
miles  north  of  Moab,  a  road  leaves  U.S.  163 
and  heads  across  Island  In  the  Sky,  a  6,000- 
foot-hlgh  plateau  east  of  the  Green  and  west 
of  the  Colorado.  The  road  passes  a  ranger 
station,  a  campground  at  Green  River  Over- 
look, and  stops  at  Grand  View  Point  where 
you  can  see  down  a  few  thousand  feet  to 
the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers. 

Utah  Highway  211  takes  you  Into  the 
southern  portion  of  the  park,  to  the  coun- 
try where  you'll  flnd  the  Needles,  Angel  Arch, 
Druid  Arch,  a  ranger  station  and  camp- 
ground. The  popular  Jeep  and  hiking  trails 
are  here.  Including  one  trail  that  goes  down 
to  Spanish  Bottom  on  the  banks  of  the  Colo- 
rado. 

On  Utah  211,  halfway  to  the  park,  be  sure 
to  stop  at  Newspaper  Rock  State  Historic 
Monument.  Here,  the  ancient  Indians  In- 
scribed a  whole  wall  of  rock  with  petro- 
glyphs  of  hunters,  ghostly  homed  men.  an- 
telopes, deer,  snakes  and  scorpions  and  many 
things  we  can't  define.  There's  a  big  chain 
link  fence  around  Newspaper  Rock,  lest  all 
the  little  piggies  attack  It  with  spray  paint 
and  chisels. 

The  Maze,  west  of  the  Green  River,  can 
be  approached  from  Hanksvllle.  and  only 
In  a  four-wheel-drive  vehicle.  Even  the  Jeep 
trail  stops  at  Its  borders.  Beyond  is  a  tor- 
tured land  of  serpentine  canyons  and  more 
canyons  twisting  this  way  and  that,  pink  and 
white  canyons  with  sandy  floors,  green 
oases.  Indian  ruins  and  wall  paintings.  Only 
backpackers  and  horsemen  can  venture  into 
the  Maze,  and  only  If  they  know  what  they're 
doing.  (Pilot  Dick  Smith  at  Canyonlands 
Resort  will  fly  backpackers  to  an  airstrip  at 
the  edge  of  the  Maze,  and  return  for  them 
at  a  prearranged  time.) 

The  morning  at  Canyonlands  Resort  1 
hopped  into  a  rental  four-wheel-drive  vehicle 
and  after  some  Instructions  In  Its  tricky 
operation,  headed  up  Salt  Creek  Canyon.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  plctograph  they  call 
Thirteen  Faces  East,  and  cajoled  the  ranger 
into  telling  me  where  it  was.  ("We  don't 
have  a  steel  fence  around  it  yet,  so  we're 
keeping  It  a  secret.") 

I  went  rumble-tumbling  along  the  road, 
bouncing  past  Paul  Bunyan's  Potty  and 
Tower  Ruin,  roaring  down  embankments, 
splashing  through  the  creek,  swishing 
through  the  marshes,  and  churning  through 
hubdeep  sand. 

Way  up  Horse  Creek  Canyon,  I  parked  the 
Jeep  in  a  thicket  of  trees,  clambered  up  a 
sandy  rise  and  plowed  through  the  brush.  I 
stopped  at  the  canyon  wall,  face-to-face  with 
the  painted  figures.  They  were  low  on  the 
wall,  at  eye  level,  protected  by  an  overhang 
from  centuries  of  rain  and  wind.  It  was  a 
red-and-whlte  parade  of  thirteen  Indians,  in 
be-rlbboned  braids  and  beads  and  white 
skirts,  most  of  their  faces  painted  white,  but 
one  face  was  dark  and  glowering. 


I  stood  In  the  beat  and  stared  at  the  an- 
cient painted  men  for  a  long  time,  and  they 
never  said  a  word. 

So  I  climbed  back  Into  the  Jeep  and  drove 
back  down  the  canyon  toward  the  airstrip. 


FERROUS   SCRAP   EXPORT   INPOR- 
MA-nON  POLICY  SET 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  note  Com- 
merce Secretary  Frederick  B.  Dent  has 
recently  established  a  new  procedure  un- 
der which  information  on  large  export 
shipments  of  ferrous  scrap  and  relevant 
data  on  large  export  orders  will  be  made 
promptly  available  to  the  Department. 

I  share  the  concern  which  many  indus- 
trj'  officials  have  expressed  over  large 
increases  in  the  price  of  this  important 
material.  Although  the  new  reporting 
policy  will  have  no  direct  impact  on 
prices,  it  will,  hopefully,  enable  the  De- 
partment to  better  analyze  market  fluc- 
tuations and  to  Improve  forecasts  of  fu- 
ture shipments  resulting  from  long  term 
contracts. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  bring  this 
development  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  ofiScial  Department  of  Commerce 
announcement  of  this  new  reporting  sys- 
tem be  printed  In  its  entirety  In  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 
Secretary    Dent.    "Extremely    Conckrned" 

About  Risimo  Ferrous  Scrap  Prices,  Seeks 

Better  Export  Information 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  B.  Dent 
today  announced  a  reporting  procedure  is  be- 
ing established  under  which  Information  on 
export  shipments  of  ferrous  scrap  and  perti- 
nent data  on  export  orders  will  be  made 
promptly  available  to  the  Department.  Ex- 
port orders  for  less  than  500  short  tons  and 
shipments  against  such  orders,  will  be  ex- 
empt from  these  reporting  requirements.  He 
indicated  that  assurances  have  been  re- 
ceived from  major  scrap  exporters  that  the 
exporting  community  can  comply  with  this 
approach  to  reporting  without  undue  burden. 

The  Secretary  said  he  is  "extremely  con- 
cerned about  recent  price  Increases  in  this 
material  and  the  potential  Inflationary  ef- 
fects which  such  Increases  may  have  on  the 
steel  and  ferrous  foundry  industries  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole." 

He  reaffirmed  his  concern  and  the  need 
for  obtaining  better  and  more  up-to-date  In- 
formation on  ferrous  scrap  In  letters  to  sev- 
eral prominent  leaders  In  the  steel  and  fer- 
rous foundry  industries. 

In  these  letters  he  stated: 

"I  am  writing  you  about  the  problem  which 
the  United  States  iron  and  steel  industry 
faces  In  rising  prices  for  one  of  the  Industry's 
basic  Inputs — ferrous  scrap.  I  am  extremely 
concerned  about  the  recent  price  increases  in 
this  material  and  the  potential  inflationary 
effects  which  such  increases  may  have  on 
your  Industry,  and  on  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

"Our  analysis  Indicates  that,  although  ex- 
port shipments  (which  now  account  for  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  total  sales  of  scrap) 
are  an  Important  factor  In  determining  do- 
mestic prices,  we  do  not  have  up-to-date 
information  which  allows  us  to  quickly  an- 
alyze fluctuations  In  export  shipments  as 
they  occur,  nor  are  we  able  to  forecast  future 
shipments  resulting  from  long-term  con- 
tracts. Accordingly,  a  reporting  procedure  is 
being  established  under  which  the  ferrous 
scrap  industry  will  betjl'-i  reporting  pending 
and  subsequent  export  orders  by  tonnage, 
destination,  and  date  of  shipment,  as  well 
as  information  on  export  shipments  as  they 
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occur,  except  for  orders  of  less  than  600  tons, 
and  shipments  against  such  orders. 

"WhUe  this  step  will  not  decrease  the  price 
of  ferrous  scrap.  It  will  provide  us  with  the 
data  we  need  to  better  understand  and  deal 
with  this  situation,  which  la  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  of  us." 


UNION  COUNTY,  N.J.,  OFFICE  OP 
AGING  RECEIVES  AWARD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  recently  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  selected 
Union  County,  N.J.,  to  receive  the  1973 
"New  County,  U.S^.  Achievement 
Award"  for  the  activities  of  its  OfBce 
of  Aging.  This  coveted  national  award 
was  established  by  NACo  to  give  recog- 
nition to  the  efforts  of  forward-looking 
county  governments  in  vital  areas  of 
public  service. 

The  provision  of  a  life  of  dignity  and 
security  for  our  Nation's  senior  citizens 
has  long  been  a  major  concern  of  mine. 
I  am  especially  gratified,  therefore,  that 
the  admirable  activities  of  the  Union 
County  OflQce  of  Aging  have  been  noted 
and  commended  by  NACo. 

In  order  that  this  Important  event  be 
appropriately  commemorated,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  attached  re- 
lated materials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Union  County  Office  on  Aging, 

Elizabeth,  N.J.,  May  8.  1973. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  When  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  position  a  year  ago  I  felt  a 
special  responsibility  as  Union  County  Direc- 
tor on  Aging  because  of  your  national  exam- 
ple and  leadership  In  this  area  and  you  being 
a  Union  County  resident. 

I'm  very  pleased  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
recent  letter  from  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  indicating  the  Union  County 
Office  on  Aging  has  been  selected  for  na- 
tional recognition  through  an  Achievement 
Award. 

Best  personal  regards, 

Peter  M.  Shiexds, 
Executive  Director. 

Enclosure. 

National  Association  of 
Counties  Research  Foundation, 

April  17,  1973. 
Edward  H.  Tiller, 

Director,  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders. 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Dear  Director  Tiller:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties  N»w  County,  U.S.A. 
Center  Is  very  pleased  to  advise  you  that 
Union  County  has  been  selected  to  receive 
a  NACo  New  County  U.S.A.  Achievement 
Award  for  Its  Office  of  Aging. 

As  you  know,  the  Award  program  was 
developed  to  give  national  recognition  to 
progressive  county  developments  that  demon- 
strate an  improvement  In  county  govern- 
ments services  to  Its  citizens. 

A  special  feature  of  this  year's  annual  con- 
ference in  Dallas,  Texas.  July  22-25,  1973, 
will  be  a  County  Achievement  Fair  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  July  23.  Countv  Achievement 
Award  counties  wUl  be  able  to  prepare  an 
exhibit  and  explain  their  program  to  the 
more  than  3,000  county  officials  who  will  at- 
tend the  walk  through  "show  and  tell." 

Fred  Hufnagle.  NACo  Exhibit  Manager  wlU 
contact  vou  concerning  your  exhibit  space. 
There  will  be  a  charge  of  $35  for  each  exhibit 
space. 

We  also  hope  you  and  representatives  of 


your  county  will  be  present  to  accept  the 
award  at  our  annual  conference  In  July. 
Please  advise  Charlene  Calle  If  your  county 
will  be  participating  at  the  Dallas  Conven- 
tion. I  will  send  additional  detaUs  at  that 
time. 

All  local  governments  can  learn  from  the 
Union  County  program.  We  at  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  congrattilate  you  for 
your  fine  efforts. 

Sincerely.  • 

Rodney  L.  Kendig,  Director. 


himdred  and  eighty"  and   Insert  the  word 
"ninety". 

9.  Page  18,  line  2,  delete  the  words  "two 
years  after"  and  insert  after  the  word  "date" 
the  words  "prescribed  in  section  201(a)". 

10.  Page  18,  line  3,  delete  the  words  "of 
jenactment". 


THE  MINED  AREA  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  C. 
Whitaker  to  Senator  Jackson,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  together  with  suggested  amend- 
ments to  S.  923. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  amendments  were  ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Depabtmint  of  the  Intebiob. 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  9,  1973. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  recently  con- 
ducted^ careful  review  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  Mined  Area  Protection  Act, 
Introduced  as  S  923,  In  an  effort  to  identify 
those  provisions  which  might  be  changed  to 
further  strengthen  the  bUl. 

Mindful  that  adequate  time  must  be  al- 
lowed for  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  Governments  to  develop  the  stringent 
program  provided  by  this  biU,  we  have  re- 
duced a  number  of  our  time  requirements  to 
achieve  the  earliest  realistic  implementation 
of  this  program.  We  again  ui^ge  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  923  with  these  amendments. 

Our  amendments  are  attached  to  this 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  C.  Whitaker, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Enclosure. 

Amendments  to  8.  B23 

1.  Page  6.  line  20,  delete  the  words  "two 
years"  and  Insert  the  words  "one  year" 

2.  Page  6.  line  25,  after  the  word  "Indians  " 
insert  the  following  language:  "If  State 
compliance  with  this  section  requires  an  act 
of  the  State  legislature  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
tend the  period  for  submission  of  such  State 
regulation  up  to  one  additional  year." 

3.  Page  7,  line  25.  and  page  8,  line  1.  delete 
the  words  "one  year"  and  insert  "180  days" 

4.  Page  8.  line  1,  delete  all  the  language 
to  the  end  of  the  subsection  after  the  word 
"date,"  and  Insert  the  words  "except,  upon 
good  cause  shown,  (1)  permits  Issued  for 
such  operations  may  allow  up  to  one  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  permit  for  an 
operator  to  come  Into  full  compliance  with 
those  regulations,  (11)  permits  issued  for  such 
operations  producing  less  than  10,000  tons 
per  year  of  mine  run  material  and  for  open 
pit  mining  operations  may  allow  up  to  two 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  the  permit 
to  come  into  full  compliance  with  these  regu- 
lations; provided  that  operator  is  diligently 
proceeding  to  bring  such  mining  operation 
into  compliance." 

5.  Page  12,  line  17,  delete  the  word  "sixty" 
and  Insert  the  word  "thirty". 

6.  Page  13,  line  17  and  page  14.  line  20, 
delete  the  words  "one  hundred  and  eighty 
days"  and  Insert  the  words  "one  hundred 
and  twenty  days". 

7.  Page  15,  ilne  16,  delete  the  words  "one 
year"  and  Insert  the  words  "one  hundred 
and  twenty  days". 

8.  Page  18,  line  22,  delete  the  words  "one 


ADDITIONAL  LETTERS  PROM  U.S. 
AIRMEN  INVOLVED  IN  CAMBO- 
DIAN   OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  1  I  inserted  in  the  Record  six  let- 
ters I  had  received  from  U.S.  airmen  in- 
volved in  air  operations  over  Cambodia. 
Since  then  I  have  received  four  more,  one 
of  whom  specifically  stated  that  his  name 
could  be  used.  I  have  deleted  the  names 
of  the  other  writers  for  their  protection. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mat  6, 1973. 
Senator   J.   William   Ft- bright:    In   the 
paper  today  I  read  an  a"         which  quotes 
Kenneth  Rush,  deputy  se  . .      7  of  states,  as 
saying  "the  United  State  -trlving  to  give 

the  Cambodians  the  rlgb  delect  their  own 
form  of  government."  S  .  ..is  to  me  we  were 
sold  this  bin  of  goods  aoout  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  and  the  only  things  that  have 
changed  are  the  speaker  and  the  name  of 
the  country.  I  am  not  questioning  the  mo- 
tives behind  our  actions  but  can  you  answer 
these  two  question  for  me?  Why?  For  what? 
We  have  heard  war  for  the  :ast  ten  or 
twelve  years  must  we  hear  It  for  another  ten 
or  twelve  years?  I  have  been  in  the  service 
for  the  last  SVi  years  in  various  capacities 
from  basic  to  electronics  Instructor  and  spent 
two  years  In  Vietnam.  In  choosing  the  Mili- 
tary as  a  career  I  swore  to  defend  my  coun- 
try but  must  I  defend  every  other  country 
in  the  world? 

The  prisoners  are  home  from  North  Viet- 
nam but  you  have  all  but  forgotten  another 
type  of  prisoner  that  you  yourselves  have 
brought  into  existance.  I  am  one  of  these 
other  type  of  prisoners,  the  P.O.G.'s,  Pris- 
oners On  Guam  and  other  places.  We  Joke 
about  ourselves  Just  as  man  has  a  tendency 
to  laugh  about  things  that  hurt  him  the 
most  but  they  still  hurt  none  the  less.  I 
speak  for  myself  but  1  know  there  are  many 
who  feel  as  I  do.  What  is  happening  to  Con- 
gress have  they  lost  their  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong?  You  have  taken  thous- 
ands of  men  from  their  homes  and  families, 
ruined  hundreds  of  marriages  and  for  what, 
so  we  can  continue  to  kill  people  who  don't 
agree  with  us  politically? 

You  don't  know  what  you  are  doing,  you 
don't  know  what  is  happening  to  us,  but 
still  worse  you  simply  don't  care.  You  don't 
know  what  It  is  like  to  see  a  man  cry  out 
of  loneliness  and  to  see  that  same  man  turn 
into  an  alcoholic  trying  to  drown  the.porrows 
that  you  of  congress  have  Imposed  ■  on  us 
all.  I  am  sure  It  would  gladden  your  hearts 
to  watch  men  cheer  and  clap  when  an  air- 
plane starts  its  takeoff  roll  and  aborts.  I  am 
sure  you  would  think  It  funny  that  the  men 
are  so  apathetic  that  an  aircraft  was  allowed 
to  take  off  with  a  maintenance  man  still  sit- 
ting in  the  wheel  well  working  or  .^o  bitter 
that  people  are  finding  wire  bundles  cut  while 
the  aircraft  is  sitting  on  the  ground.  When 
all  Is  said  and  done  we  have  to  listen  to  a 
man  tell  us  that  we  don't  have  any  morale 
problems.  Be  of  good  cheer  gentlemen,  but 
I  am  glad  that  I  don't  have  to  live  like  you. 
I  hope  you  enjoy  hurting,  killing  and  de- 
stroying your  fellbw  man. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Rush,  Senator  Fulbrlght 
read  some  letters  from  B-52  Crews  with  their 
names   withdrawn.   Well    if   this   letter   gets 
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past  the  nose  ot  some  secretary  you  can  iise 
my  name,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, you  have  done  to  me  all  that  you 
can  do  to  make  my  life  miserable  and  the 
lives  of  many  more. 

James  Pfluecer,  SSgt. 


iJlAY  8,  1973. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pulbricht, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  news 
clipping  from  the  May  6,  1973  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  sent 
to  President  Nixon.  It  pretty  much  speaks 
for  Itself  as  to  how  I  feel  about  the  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia.  This  letter  to  you  is  Just 
to  let  you  know,  I  support  you  100  per  cent  in 
your  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  our  South  East 
Asian  involvement. 

If  you  see  fit  to  use  either  of  these  letters 
In  your  efforts  to  end  the  bombing,  you  have 
my  permission.  Thanks  for  all  your  help. 

Sincerely, 


SSfft  USAF. 


Richard  M.  Nixon, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regards  to  the  news  paper 
clipping  I  am  enclosing.  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  the  Pentagon  would  resort  to  such 
low  tactics  as  to  threaten  a  shortage  of 
funds  to  meet  the  servicemans  hard  earned 
pay.  If  the  Pentagon  is  so  concerned  over 
the  shortage  of  funds  to  pay  the  service- 
man. Why  don't  they  submit  a  request 
to  transfer  th'e  needed  funds  to  the  Mlli- 
tar>'  Personnel  account,  without  the  clause 
of  also  transferring  to  the  Operations  and 
MMT»*enance  Account? 

I  for  one  Mister  President  hope  that  Con- 
gress challei;ges  the  Department  of  Defense, 
by  not  approving  an;,  transfer  of  funds  to 
pay  or  feed  the  ■military  personnel,  and  at 
the  same  time,  feed  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

If  It  means  slowing  down,  or  stopping 
the  bombing  of  Cambodia,  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  without  my  pay.  I  would  appre- 
ciate knowing  why  our  Department  of  De- 
fense, with  all  the  supreme  leaders  have  to 
resort  to  these  low  tactics  to  continue  to 
bomb  Cambodia. 
Sincerely. 
One  of  YotiR  Fellow  Americans. 

Ssgt..  U.S.A.F. 

GI  Pat  Caught  in  Congress-DOD  Hassle 

Washincton. — A  growing  debate  In  Con- 
gress over  the  war  in  Cambodia  has  the 
armed  forces  wondering  if  they  will  have 
the  money  to  make  their  June  30  payrolls. 

The  Pentagon  wants  to  transfer  $430  mil- 
lion from  Its  "weapons"  account  into  two 
other  accounts — "operations  and  main- 
tenance," from  which  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia is  underwritten,  and  "military  per- 
sonnel," from  which  personnel  are  paid  and 
fed. 

But  there  Is  a  growing  move  in  Congress 
to  deny  the  Pentagon  authority  to  switch 
the  funds. 

If  the  Pentagon  is  turned  down  by  Con- 
gress, it  could  still  keep  the  bombers  go- 
ing, officials  said.  But  they  said  ships  by  the 
dozens  would  probably  be  ordered  Into  port 
and  other  aircraft  grounded  to  save  fuel 
costs.  Spare  parts  purchases  might  grind 
to  a  halt  and  "anything  that  could  wait 
would  A-ait." 

On  July  1.  the  new  fiscal  year  begins,  and 
new  funds  will  then  be  available  for  costs 
Incurred  after  that  date. 

But  2.3  million  servicemen  are  due  their 
semi-monthly  paychecks  June  30,  and  of- 
ficials wonder  what  will  happen  if  Congress 
doesn't  approve  the  transfer  authority.  They 
were  reluctant  to  talk  about  the  possible 
shortfall,  apparently  for  fear  of  \ipsettlng 
the  ranks. 

The     House     Appropriations     Committee 


Thursday  defeated  31-14  an  attempt  to  block 
the  transfer  authority.  But  Speaker  Carl 
Albert  later  called  the  House  Etemocratic 
Steering  Committee  together.  It  voted  18-3 
to  urge  Democrats  to  block  the  request. 

The  crunch  will  come  in  a  House  floor  vote 
expected  next  Wednesday. 

Then  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate  where 
the  Democratic  caucus — with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes — Wednesday  urged  Senators 
to  kill  all  funding  for  the  war. 

Opponents  of  the  Pentagon's  request  say 
It  Is  a  new  form  of  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  legitimizing 
the  present  U.S.  bombing  in  Cambodia  plus 
any  further  bombing. 

Officials  originally  had  not  anticipated  any 
trouble  getting  the  transfer  authority — 
"but  if  we  don't  get  it,  it  will  be  a  disaster," 
one  Pentagon  money  handler  said. 

Back  in  1877,  Congress  never  got  around 
to  appropriating  any  money  for  the  Army 
payroll  and  the  troops  worked  without  pay- 
checks for  a  year. 

May  4,  1973. 

Dear  Senator  Fttlbright:  I  write  to  you 
today  with  much  despair  in  my  heart.  I  have 
mulled  over  these  words  in  my  mind  many 
a  time  in  the  past  few  months  but  now  I 
must  sit  down  and  bare  my  conscience.  I 
am  an  AC-130  gunshlp  navigator  fighting  the 
war  in  Cambodia  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  I 
come  as  close  as  one  can  get  to  observe  the 
conflict  at  hand.  What  I  see  is  an  absurd 
effort  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
my  Commander-in-Chief,  to  preserve  an 
unpopular,  corrupt,  dictatorial  government 
at  any  expense.  We  have  become  once  again 
involved  in  a  civil  conflict,  and  as  a  result 
of  our  involvement,  have  escalated  the  death 
and  destruction  on  a  massive  scale.  If  we 
accomplish  anything  at  all,  it  will  be  an- 
other endless  stalemate,  perpetuating  per- 
haps another  endless  war. 

I  respect  and  obey  the  law  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  military,  requires  me  to  fol- 
low the  orders  of  my  superiors  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armed  Forces.  It 
has  been  this  principle,  my  sworn  oath,  that 
has  kept  me  engaged  in  this  conflict  for  so 
long.  I  love  my  country  and  have  served  it 
faithfully  for  five  years,  but  I  fear  my  con- 
science can  no  longer  endure  this  senseless, 
indiscriminate  bombing  by  B-52s  and  F-llls 
that  kill  and  injure  thousands  of  civilians 
and  creates  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ref- 
ugees. As  a  crewmember  on  an  AC-130  gun- 
ship  I  feel  a  terrible  sense  of  guilt.  We 
do  not  use  bombs,  only  artillery  shells  over 
a  battlefield,  but  we  contribute  to  the  pro- 
longation of  this  meaningless,  unconstitu- 
tional war. 

Sir,  I  am  not  a  disgruntled  serviceman  ex- 
pecting quick  release.  In  fact,  I  hold  a  regu- 
lar commission  and  have  been  very  pleased 
with  Air  Force  life,  seriously  considering 
making  the  Air  Force  a  career.  But  this  war 
in  Cambodia  has  made  me  feel  that  I  am 
no  more  than  a  high  paid  mercenary  fighting 
on  the  whims  of  one  man,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  conscience  will  allow  me  to  go  on.  X  am 
beginning  to  feel  that  I  have  compromised 
myself  for  too  long  already.  My  only  hope  Is 
Congressional  legislation  by  you  and  your 
colleagues  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end.  I  urge 
you  to  take  these  steps  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 


growing  resentment  in  the  ranks  of  those 
of  us  who  have  been  left  behind  in  a  war 
that  the  American  public  believes  is  over.  It 
most  certainly  is  not  over.  I  fly  bombing 
missions  as  often  now  as  I  did  before  the 
so-called  Peace  Agreement. 

I  do  not  understand  how  the  President 
can  criticize  the  North  Vietnamese  for  send- 
ing arms  and  supplies  into  Cambodia  and 
then  expect  people  to  accept  his  continued 
bombing  in  that  country  as  being  within  the 
provisions  of  Article  20  of  the  Vietnam 
Cease  fire.  It  seems  that  we  are  equally  at 
fault  with  our  enemy.  The  President's  argu- 
ment that  we  are  preventing  the  North  Viet- 
namese from  forcing  a  form  of  government 
that  is  unacceptable  to  the  Cambodian  peo- 
ple is  also  rather  weak.  Perhaps  if  he  would 
examine  the  bodies  of  the  communist 
soldiers  killed  by  American  air  strikes  he 
would  discover  that  their  ranks  too  are  com- 
posed by  Cambodian  nationals.  It  Is  obvious 
to  me  that  the  United  States  is  choosing 
sides  in  a  civil  war  and  that  despite  what 
the  President  says  we  are  Indeed  trying  to 
force  a  particular  outcome. 

Officers  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  are 
sworn  to  defend  the  country  against  all 
enemies.  We  are  also  sworn  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  is  our  Commander-in-Chief.  I  think  now 
that  perhaps  the  latter  is  being  accomplished 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  former.  The  Cambodian 
situation  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  na- 
tional security  of  our  homeland.  If  the  tax- 
payer were  to  be  told  the  numbers  oC  B-52 
bombers,  KC-135  tankers,  F-lll's,  F^ 
Phantom  Jets,  and  men  and  material  that 
are  being  expended  in  support  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  he  would  be  shocked.  The 
taxpayer  has  paid  for  these  with  his  hard- 
earned  dollar  and  yet  he  is  deriving  ab- 
solutely no  benefit  from  these  resources.  At 
a  time  when  there  Is  an  approaching  critical 
fuel  shortage  In  our  country  the  President 
feels  he  can  afford  to  squander  hundreds  of 
fiousands  of  gallons  of  fuel  flying  combat 
missions  in  a  war  nolxjdy  wants.  I  hope  you 
and  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue the  battle  to  cut-off  funds  for  Nixon's 
private  war.  I  don't  feel  he  should  be  allowed 
to  maintain  an  army-for-hire  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  public  any  longer. 

Many  like  myself  believe  we  have  done  all 
the  good  we  can  do  for  this  part  of  the 
world.  Our  POW's  are  home  and  we  want  to 
go  home  too.  Our  families  have  had  to  en- 
dure years  and  months  of  separation  while 
we  carry  out  our  duty.  It  Is  time  to  stop  try- 
ing to  win  the  battle  for  men's  minds  with 
bombs. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


Captain,  USAF. 


Mat  8, 1973. 

Senator  William  Fulbricht, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  PtrLBRicHT:  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  see  that  someone  In  the  Congress  has 
taken  an  Interest  In  the  attitude  of  the 
B-52  crewmembers  towards  their  role  in  the 
Cambodian  Involvement.  You  have  no  doubt 
discovered  from  your  mall   that   there  is  a 

I 


A  MORE  RESPONSIBLE  AP- 
PROACH NEEDED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  considered  legislation  which 
would  subsidize  health  care  delivered 
through  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. S.  14.  as  it  was  presented  for  final 
passage,  differed  greatly  from  the  form 
in  which  it  passed  the  Senate  during 
the  92d  Congress.  I  voted  for  the  HMO 
bill  in  its  amended  form  last  fall  to  reg- 
ister support  for  the  hesdth  maintenance 
organization  concept  as  one  of  many 
ideas  which  was  worthy  of  further  con- 
sideration In  Congress  as  part  of  the 
effort  to  improve  health  care  delivery 
In  America. 

However,  I  opposed  many  of  the  spe- 
cific provisions  contained  in  the  bill 
considered  last  fall  and  voted  for  all 
the  amendments  to  relax  its  definition  of 
an  eligible  HMO  and  reduce  the  dollar 
authorization. 


I 
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S.  14,  the  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization and  resource  development  bill, 
came  before  the  Senate  this  year  with 
a  very  real  chance  that  some  form  of 
the  HMO  bill  will  become  law  before  g;he 
end  of  the  session.  Although  I  still  skp- 
port  the  development  of  the  HMO  con- 
cept, I  could  not  vote  for  a  measure 
which  failed  to  embody  logical  and  re- 
sponsible provisions  to  insure  the  ra^ 
tional  development  of  HMO's  as  part 
of  the  overall  effort  toward  improved 
health  care. 

S.  14,  though  it  was  greatly  altered, 
still  contained  many  provisions  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayer,  the 
health  provider,  and  the  patient. 

My  opposition  to  S.  14  stems  from  a 
basic  disagreement  with  several  of  the 
major  concepts  included  in  the  bill.  First, 
the  bill  placed  major  emphasis  on  one 
narrow  form  of  health  care  delivery — 
closed  panel  group  practice.  The  bill 
would  authorize  $430  million  for  the  de- 
velopment of  HMO's,  and  of  that  amount, 
82.5  percent  would  be  reserved  for  closed 
panel  group  practices  meeting,  a  very 
rigid  definition.  To  qualify  as  an  HMO 
imder  this  title,  comprehensive  health 
services  must  be  provided  on  a  prepaid 
basis  to  all  enrolled  members.  The  list 
of  required  services  includes  physician 
services,  inpatient  health  services,  home 
health  services,  diagnostic  services,  pre- 
ventive health  services,  emergency  serv- 
ices, medical  society  services,  mental 
health  services,  and  physical  rehabilita- 
tion services,  among  others.  Physicians 
serving  in  the  HMO  medical  group  must 
have  little  or  no  fee-for-services  income 
to  supplement  the  income  derived  from 
the  HMO. 

S.  14  presumed  that  closed  panel  group 
practice  is  superior  to  the  individual 
practice  type  HMO,  and  assimied  the 
strict  HMO  structure  outlined  in  the  bill 
is  a  formula  that  will  meet  the  health 
care  delivery  needs  in  every  setting.  Un- 
fortunately, the  emphasis  placed  on  one 
fonn  of  an  HMO  over  another  restricts 
the  free  development  of  HMO's  in  all 
forms,  and  in  spite  of  the  provisions  for 
supplemental  HMO's,  the  major  impact 
of  S.  14  would  be  limited  to  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas.  The  HMO  concept 
is  a  broad  concept  which  encompasses 
a  wide  range  of  possible  methods  of  de- 
livering medical  care.  The  closed  panel 
group  practice  form  is  but  one  model 
and  its  effectiveness  is  yet  improven.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  Federal  funds 
should  be  used  to  stimulate  innovation 
in  developing  the  HMO  concept  rather 
than  for  full-scale  promotion  of  one 
specific  type  of  HMO. 

Other  provisions  in  S.  14  go  beyond 
the  concept  of  HMO  development  and 
are  matters  of  real  concern  to  me.  For 
example,  I  feel  the  provisions  which 
would  allow  Federal  preemption  of  State 
laws  have  implications  far  beyond  the 
area  of  health  care. 

In  many  States,  local  and  State  stat- 
utes have  placed  barriers  in  the  way  of 
the  development  of  group  practice.  S.  14 
permits  the  establishment  of  mainte- 
nance organizations  as  well  as  the  op- 
eration of  health  care  providers  who  re- 
ceive so-called  quality  health  care  initia- 
tive awards  regardless  of  State  laws  to 
the  contrary.  Thus.  State  laws  which  re- 
quire such  organizations  to  receive  ap- 


proval of  a  medical  society  or  which 
require  physicians  to  constitute  the  ma- 
jority or  all  of  an  organization's  govern- 
ing body  would  be  rendered  null  and 
void  by  this  portion  of  S.  14.  I  feel  these 
preemption  provisions  are  unwise  as  mat- 
ters of  basic  Federal-State  policy  and 
favor  instead  the  administration's  ap- 
proach to  this  matter  which  would  pro- 
vide Federal  technical  assistance  to  aid 
the  States  in  changing  their  laws,  should 
they  so  desire. 

In  addition,  a  large  portion  of  the  bill 
is  concerned  with  the  development  and 
enforcement  of  medical  quality  stand- 
ards. The  bill  would  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Quality  Health  Care  Assurance 
which  would  set  standards  for  health 
care  providers  falling  under  its  purview 
and  define  norms  for  health  care  prac- 
tices. Of  course,  every  physician  and 
health  care  provider  is  concerned  with 
developing  better  methods  of  practice 
and  assuring  that  the  treatment  de- 
livered in  every  instance  is  the  best  that 
could  possibly  be  given.  However,  the 
prescription  of  Federal,  nationwide  cri- 
teria and  norms  of  practice,  unless  care- 
fully controlled,  could  stifle  innovative 
and  creative  practice.  The  dangers  of 
such  an  approach  would  appear  to  be  at 
least  as  great  as  the  potential  benefits. 
Although  the  HMO  concept  does  create 
the  potential  for  under-  rather  than 
over-treatment,  the  quality  care  provi- 
sions appear  to  me  to  be  a  highly  ques- 
tionable means  of  dealing  with  a  possi- 
ble, theoretical  problem. 

I  opposed  passage  of  S.  14,  and.  al- 
though I  voted  for  the  amendment  to 
provide  $100  million  for  the  development 
of  rural  HMO's,  I  still  believe  the  S.  14 
prototype  is  not  suited  to  the  needs  of 
rural  areas. 

In  the  last  3  years  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  pro- 
vided more  than  $20  million  in  planning 
and  development  assistance  to  110  HMO 
applicants  from  all  types  of  communities. 
Fourteen  of  the  applicants  have  become 
operational  HMO's  with  no  Federal  as- 
sistance beyond  the  planning  and  devel- 
opment stage.  Provisions  in  last  year's 
social  security  amendments  made  it  pos- 
sible for  medicare  and  medicaid  patients 
to  receive  services  through  HMO's.  Thus. 
HMO's  are  able  to  serve  the  elderly  and 
disadvantaged  and  be  reimbursed  for 
these  services  through  medicare  and 
medicaid. 

Given  this  momentum  and  the  cur- 
rent Interest  in  developing  HMO's,  I  feel 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  be- 
come deeply  involved  in  HMO  develop- 
ment at  this  time,  especially  In  a  way 
which  would  structure  and  limit  the 
flexibility  of  the  concept  to  meet  the 
varied  health  delivery  needs  of  com- 
munities across  the  country. 


ROBERT  F.  FROEHLKE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  F.  Froehlke  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
from  July  1,  1971,  until  May  15,  1973. 
During  the  2-year  period,  his  personal 
style  and  sincere  enjoyment  of  people 
enabled  him  to  substantially  restore  the 
wEining  pride  and  confidence  of  members 
of  the  Army.  Under  his  exceptional  lead- 
ership, the  efifectiveness  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Army  was  materially  en- 
hanced and  its  management  improved. 
He  personally  recruited  outstanding  per- 
sonnel for  the  Department  and  molded 
them  into  an  efficient  and  sound  man- 
agement team.  Bob  Froehlke  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  Army's  credibility 
with  many  Members  of  Congress  and 
with  the  American  public  because  of  his 
honest  and  candid  approach  to  the 
Army's  problems. 

His  candor  and  frankness  in  testifying 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  refreshing  and  helpful. 

Robert  F.  Froehlke  is  returning  to  pri- 
vate life  having  served  his  country  with 
honor  and  dedication  for  the  past  4'^ 
years.  He  leaves  behind  a  stronger,  more 
vigorous  Army  ready  to  defend  the 
United  States  of  America. 


NEEDED  RESHAPING  OF  NATO 
DEFENSES  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day's Washington  Star-News  carried  a 
very  interesting  and  informative  article 
concerning  the  needed  reshaping  of 
NATO  defenses  in  Europe. 

This  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Earl  H. 
Voss,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  in  Washington.  I  am 
certain  that  everyone  in  Congress  appre- 
ciates the  outstanding  work  done  by  AEI 
in  making  studies  and  compiling  material 
that  is  extremely  useful  in  our  legislative 
work. 

Mr.  Voss  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
Star  from  1951  to  1964,  and  he  is  a  man 
who  is  very  knowledgeable  in  foreign 
affairs.  He  is  a  consultant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratories. 

In  recent  times  there  has  been  much 
pressure  to  withdraw  U.S.  forces  from 
Europe.  Some  of  this  pressure  has  been 
caused  by  our  critical  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems.  Some  of  the  pressure 
has  grown  out  of  the  disenchantment  and 
fiTistration  in  Southeast  Asia.  Some  of 
the  pressure  comes  from  shortsighted  ad- 
vocates of  neo-isolationism. 

There  has  been  very  little  public  dis- 
cussion of  just  how  U.S.  forces  can  be 
reduced  in  Europe  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  a  credible  NATO  deterrent  to 
Communist  aggression. 

Mr.  Voss  explores  this  facet  of  the 
problem  and  offers  some  proposals.  This 
certainly  is  a  matter  that  should  be  fully 
discussed  and  a  new  course  charted  be- 
fore any  action  is  taken  which  will  force 
a  unilateral  withdrawal  of  American 
troops. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Voss  for 
bringing  this  issue  to  public  attention 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  may  have 
missed  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Defending  Europe  With  BLtr>fDEEBussEs 
(By  Earl  H.  Voss) 

Phase  One  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  Asia 
phase,  is  now  passing  into  history  and  Phase 
Two  is  begging,  as  Henry  Kissinger's 
"New  Atlantic  Charter"  speech  of  April  23 
portends. 

Once  again — In  Europe  as  in  Asia — the 
President   seeks  a  lees   obtrusive   American 
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presence,  without  diminution  of  commit- 
ment. In  all  probability,  there  will  be  a 
reduction  of  American  troop  forces,  but  with 
no  abandonment  of  the  United  States'  basic 
commitment  to  Its  NATO  allies,  a  commit- 
ment now  entering  its  second  quarter- 
century. 

That  Is  the  promise  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 
But  the  shape  and  composition  of  the  evolv- 
ing American  presence  in  Europe,  and  the 
underlying  policy  and  strategy,  have  been 
shown  neither  to  the  American  people  nor  to 
the  even  more  concerned  peoples  of  Europe. 

That  there  will  be  dramatic  changes  in  the 
American  role  in  NATO  in  the  next  five  years 
seems  beyond  serious  dispute.  Illogical  fatal- 
ism  apparently   Has   settled    on   Western 

Europe;  Its  failure  to  muster  sufficient  force 
to  offset  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  forces 
persists.  Now,  war-weary  and  Involvement- 
wary  Americans  are  pulling  back. 

The  leadership  in  Washington  so  far  has 
shown  some  pique  with  a  prosperous  Evurope 
for  its  failure  to  assume  its  full  load  of  con- 
ventional defense,  but  not  enough  to  stir 
Europeans  Into  any  serious  action.  The  Amer- 
ican citizenry,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  go 
along  with  congressional  spokesmen  who 
want  American  troops  withdrawn  from 
Europe. 

More  compelling  than  mere  talk,  however. 
Is  the  economic  pressure,  both  real  and 
exaggerated  for  American  withdrawal.  The 
Nixon  Administration  so  far  has  fought 
valiantly  to  forestall  congressional  moves  to 
force  premature  troop  withdrawal  from 
Europe.  But  the  administration  also  has 
developed  a  reputation  for  accepting  Inevita- 
bles— and  a  significant  reduction  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  is  certainly  in  the  cards  for 
the  next  five  years.  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  rules  out  withdrawals  for  only  18 
months,  until  October  1974. 

There  will  be  at  least  one  more  try  at  the 
poker  table  to  persuade  the  Warsaw  Pact 
powers  to  match  Western  demobilization 
moves  in  Central  Europe.  But  Moscow's 
reading  of  the  European  and  Washington 
hands  shows  no  reason  to  pay  much  for  U.S. 
withdrawal.  That  is  painfully  clear  from 
the  public  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  the  talks  on  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reduction,  a  hypnotic  phrase  which 
hides  Impossible  problems. 

Even  assuming  good  faith  all  around.  It 
would  be  miraculous  for  13  nations  on  one 
side  and  seven  on  the  other  to  agree  on 
"parallel"  relations,  much  less  "balanced" 
ones. 

Indeed,  the  entire  history  of  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  shows  that 
only  the  most  simplistic  accords  are  possi- 
ble. Once  again.  Kremlin  leaders  are  giving 
every  appearance  of  having  decided  they  need 
only  wait — this  time  until  a  tax-weary  and 
disillusioned  American  public  Insists  on  uni- 
lateral withdrawal. 

Europe  thus  is  headed  for  trouble — from 
an  Increasingly  dominant  conventional  War- 
saw Pact  mUltary  threat — unless  NATO  can 
be  aroused.  All  of  which  raises  a  question: 
If  NATO  has  not  the  wUl  or  desire  to  match 
the  Warsaw  Pact  in  conventional  war-making 
power,  is  there  another  course? 
The  quick  answer  Is  yes. 
In  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  the  War- 
saw Pact  powers  have  1  million  men  CMn- 
pared  to  580.000  for  NATO  (excluding 
Prance);  16,000  tanks  compared  to  6.000  for 
NATO:  and  roughly  4.000  tactical  aircraft 
compared  to  2.000  for  NATO. 

These  relative  forces  levels  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  conven- 
tional capability  substantially  exceeds  that 
of  NATO.  This  Imbalance  is  accepted  as  a 
fact  of  me  by  NATO,  which  banks  on  tacti- 
cal nuclear  firepower  and  the  United  States' 
strategic  nuclear  guarantees. 

In  the  case  of  non-conventional  or  nuclear 
capabilities.  It  is  surprising,  in  fact  even 
astonishing,  how  little  public  attention  has 
been  paid— especially  in  the  United  States— 


to  the  Soviet  buildup  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  In  Eastern  Europe,  tn  terms  of  the 
most  effective  nuclear  weaponry,  namely 
surface-to-surface  missiles,  the  Soviet  Union 
already  has  deployed  more  than  twice  as 
many  launchers  as  NATO.  Moreover,  the  So- 
viet Union,  expecting  conflict  with  NATO  to 
force  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  has  evolved 
doctrine  and  tactics  arovmd  this  expectation 
while  NATO  continues  to  rely  mainly  on  Its 
conventional  posture. 

Thus  It  Is  not  clear  that  NATO  has  held 
onto  its  once  undisputed  tactical  nuclear 
lead  over  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Whereas  we  have  no  dependable  knowledge 
about  the  kinds  of  warheads  in  Soviet  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons,   tbe  NATO  nuclear 

stockpile  hsis  been  revealed  to  be  made  up 
to  a  substantial  degree  of  Model-T  block- 
busters and  blunderbusses  which  neither  our 
European  allies  nor  the  Americans  wish  to 
Inflict  on  Europe— or  even  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries. 

That  stockpile  of  blunderbusses  would 
produce  too  much  fallout,  cause  too  much 
blast  damage,  endanger  many  friendly  troops 
and  kill  far  too  many  civilian  noncombat- 
ants.  No  political  or  military  prize  worth 
that  ghastly  cost  would  be  obtainable. 

Whatever  the  Soviet  Union  might  do  with 
its  nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States  alone 
coiild  transform  the  European  theater  into 
the  cinder  field  the  whole  world  dreads. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  perhaps  It  Is  true, 
that  this  same  stockpile  of  blunderbusses 
has  been  a  vital  part  of  the  deterrent — so 
far — to  Warsaw  Pact  aggression  against 
NATO.  But  now  that  we  acknowledge  stra- 
tegic parity  an  indeflnlte  reliance  on  NATO's 
outmoded  tactical  stockpile  could  backfire 
disastrously.  In  the  face  of  a  Warsaw  Pact 
conventional  thrust  Into  Western  Europe — 
on  the  pattern  of  the  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, for  Instance — NATO  (and  an  Amer- 
ican President)  might  prefer  to  accept  the 
conventional  thrust  rather  than  risk  the 
nuclear  punishment,  a  major  part  of  it  likely 
to  be  Inflicted  by  NATO's  own  nuclear 
weapons. 

Thus  the  temptation  for  Warsaw  Pact  ad- 
venture in  Western  Europe,  political  or  mili- 
tary, win  grow  In  the  years  ahead,  unless — 

Unless  NATO  can  compensate  for  its  con- 
ventional warfare  inferiority  with  a  plausible, 
usable  defense  which  can  stop  any  Warsaw 
Pact  thrust  without  inflicting  unacceptable 
damage  on  friendly  territory  or  people. 

There  are  planners  in  the  military  and  sci- 
entific communities  of  the  United  States  who 
now  believe  such  a  plausible  defense  can  be 
built,  even  while  absorbing  the  withdrawals 
of  American  troops  which  Congress  is  on  the 
verge  of  dictating. 

New,  more  cost-effective  weapons  have  by 
now  not  only  been  conceived  but  the  prin- 
ciples have  been  tested  and  the  realization  Is 
slowly  dawning  that  they  can  revolutionize 
NATO  strategy. 

These  weapons  can  be  used  in  discriminat- 
ing ways.  Unlike  the  blunderbusses  in  the 
current  stockpile  their  effects  can  be  con- 
trolled and  confined  to  a  degree  where  only 
the  specific  target  area  of  concern  is  covered 
with  casualty-producing  or  physically-dam- 
aging effects.  Collateral  damage  to  civilians 
and  their  economy  can  be  reduced  drasti- 
cally below  what  the  current  stockpile  would 
cause. 

In  a  word,  science  and  technology  in  the 
United  States  have  now  made  available  the 
tools  to  support  a  truly  revolutionary  mili- 
tary doctrine. 

In  constructing  a  revised  strategy  for 
NATO  compatible  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  we  are  concerned  with  taaka 
to  be  done,  personnel  required  ani  weapons 
available,  without  regard  to  service  roles. 

We  shall  assume  that  NATO's  task  is  to  stop 
all  conceivahle  Warsaw  Pact  attacks  with  a 
minimum  of  losses  for  friendly  and  enemy 
forces  and  peoples.  More  fundamental,  the 
NATO  goal  is  to  deter  those  attacks  with  an 
obvious.   weU-advertlsed   capability   to   stop 


them.  We  shall  dismiss  from  our  calculations 
at  the  outset  palpably  irrational  moves  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact  powers. 

It  is  Inconceivable,  for  instance,  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  powers  would  release  In  barrage 
their  large  force  of  medium  and  Intermediate 
range  ballistic  missiles  along  the  western 
Soviet  border  to  destroy  all  NATO  military 
capability  In  Europe.  All  Western  Europe 
would  be  incinerated — the  prize  the  Warsaw 
Pact  sought  would  be  wiped  out — and  the 
radio-active  fallout  might  endanger  not  only 
the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  but  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  as  well. 

Conventional  attacks  on  the  pattern  of 
Czechoslovakia     1968,     or     limited     nuclear 

thrusts  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  Into  NATO  terri- 

tory.  on  the  other  band,  are  conceivable,  par- 
ticularly as  the  American  presence  in  Europe 
diminishes.  How  can  NATO  seal  Its  borders 
from  such  plausible  Warsaw  Pact  attacks,  or 
have  confidence  that  such  attacks  are 
deterred? 

NATO's  defenses  should  be  strong  enough 
to  stop  any  conceivable  overland  Incursion 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers  Into  NATO  ter- 
ritory— before  It  reaches  vital  population 
centers  or  military  strongpolnts.  This  Is  pos- 
sible. And  this  should  be  made  obvious  to  the 
Pact  and  to  our  aUles — thereby  giving  our 
allies  the  backbone  to  resist  coercion  or 
"Plnlandlzatlon." 

One  mUltary  plan  for  NATO  is  to: 

1.  Fight  the  war  defensively,  using  the  ad- 
vantages nuclear  weapons  give  the  defense. 

2.  Replace  manpower  with  nuclear  fire- 
power. 

3.  Employ  low-yield  precision-delivered 
weapons  which  are  both  mUltarlly  effective 
and  polltlcaUy  acceptable,  providing  a  more 
effective  defense  of  European  NATO  nations 
than  now  exists. 

4.  Rely  on  indigenous  forces  to  (a)  call 
nuclear  Are  onto  an  attacking  enemy  and 
(b)  destroy  enemy  forces  dispersed  by  the 
nuclear  fire. 

5.  Permit  drastic  reductions  In  United 
States  forces,  aiming  eventually  at  a  single 
role  as  supervisor  of  nuclear  materials. 

6.  Place  primary  emphasis  on  the  attack  of 
the  forward  elements  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces — namely,  those  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  most  dangerous  and  Immediate 
threat 

This  concept  would  establish  a  zone  for 
detecting  Incursions  and  bringing  nuclear  fire 
on  the  Invaders.  Tins  zone  might  extend  no 
more  than  a  few  tens  of  mUes  Inside  NATO 
territory  from  the  border  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  powers.  Inside  this  zone,  NATO  would 
hide  electronic  detectors  and  pre-posltioned 
terminal-guidance  packages  to  direct  mlssUe 
Ore  and  other  types  of  NATO  fire  onto  enemy 
attacking  units  so  soon  as  they  entered  the 
zone. 

Highly  mobile  reserve  units  would  be  avail- 
able, stationed  far  to  the  rear  In  peacetime, 
for  quick  availability  along  the  historic  and 
natural  Invasion  routes. 

Fire  directed  by  the  detection  and  target 
location  system  would  come  from  widely-dis- 
persed, mobile  missiles  or  short-range  air- 
craft with  short-field  takeoff  and  landing 
capability.  All  weapons  would  be  equlpjjed 
with  warheads  having  yields  approximately 
one  one-hundredth  as  large  as  NATO's  cur- 
rent blunderbusses  and  would  be  delivered 
with  high  accuracy. 

The  Warsaw-Pact  powers  would  be  assured 
In  advance  that  these  weapons,  stationed  on 
European  NATO  territory,  would  have  no 
other  mission  than  the  defense  of  Europe. 
Even  today.  NATO  forces  have  certain  weap- 
ons which  could  be  redesigned  and  given  new 
discriminating  warheads  which  could  be  re- 
deployed safely  and  under  full  control,  to 
Initiate  this  plan. 

One  of  the  prime  alms  of  this  new  NATO 
defense  would  be  to  paralyze  any  Incvu^lon 
as  quickly  as  possible.  No  pause  would  be 
contemplated  or  allowed.  Discriminating  fire- 
power would  be  concentrated  on  the  Incursion 
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as  quickly  as  possible.  No  widespread  devasta- 
tion need  occur  and  the  effects  of  such  at- 
tacks could  be  highly  localized. 

This  response  would  be  Intended  to  stop 
the  battlefield  engagement  where  it  began. 
Nuclear  fire  would  destroy  whatever  invading 
force  ventxired  across  the  border.  No  large 
friendly  force  would  be  In  the  area. 

Beyond  the  detection  and  nuclear  fire  zone, 
each  European  member  of  NATO  would  pro- 
vide Its  own  defense  forces,  hlglily-tralned 
militia  or  regulars.  They  would  be  issued 
modern  anti-tank  and  anti-personnel  weap- 
ons for  this  purpose.  Other  Indigenous  forces 
would  be  trained  In  air  defense  and,  once  a 
war  started,  would  have  access  to  weapons 

sufficiently  powerful  to  deal  with  aU  threats 
from  the  air. 

Requirements  for  American  ground  forces 
In  this  NATO  defense  configuration  would 
be  greatly  reduced.  Given  the  restrictions  of 
the  Nuclear  Non -Proliferation  Treaty  and 
Other  International  agreements,  these  re- 
quirements obviously  could  not  be  reduced  to 
zero.  A  few,  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
forces  would  be  needed  as  custodians  of  the 
nuclear  warheads. 

Actual  requirements  for  American  person- 
nel in  Europe  must  be  left  to  the  experts, 
of  course,  but  obviously  the  American  con- 
tingent of  NATO's  European  defense  force 
eventually  could  be  held  well  below  100,000 
men,  allowing  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
American  force  now  in  Europe  to  be  re- 
turned— along  with  their  families. 

Eventually  European  forces  could  take  over 
both  the  detection-nuclear  zone  mission  and 
whatever  conventional  defense  seemed 
necessary. 

We  are  left  with  at  least  one  major  prob- 
lem to  consider.  As  the  present  American 
commitment  to  NATO  Is  now  constituted,  the 
United  States'  strategic  deterrent — its 
ICBM's,  its  B62s  and  its  Pol  arts -Poseidon  sub- 
marines— is  presumed  available  for  use 
against  the  Soviet  Union  In  defense  of 
NATO. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  either  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union  would  risk  provoking 
thermonuclear  retaliation  on  its  own  soil  by 
hitting  the  other  nuclear  superpower.  This 
proposition  has  become  so  obvious  that  many 
authorities  advocate  an  atuiounced  "de- 
coupling" of  Amertcan  strategic  forces  from 
the  defense  of  Europe.  They  believe  that  all 
United  States  nuclear  weapons  which  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  removed  from  Etirope. 

With  the  type  of  force  suggested  here, 
however,  there  need  be  no  declared  decou- 
pling. It  would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  by  the 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  that  in  most 
cases  a  United  States  strategic  nuclear  re- 
sponse would  not  be  Invoked  by  a  Warsaw 
Pact  attack  on  Western  Europe. 

If  NATO  Is  to  remain  an  effective  alliance, 
of  course,  Europe  might  wish  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  the  United  States  strategic 
guarantees,  perhaps  the  British  and  French 
nuclear  forces. 

This  new  strategy  for  Implementation  of 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  In  Europe  cannot  be 
rushed,  of  course.  Certainly  President  Nixon 
has  been  wary  enough  of  the  political  and 
military  pitfalls  of  changing  NATO  strategy. 
So  wary.  In  fact,  that  he  has  paid  little  pub- 
lic heed  to  the  potential  of  modern  nuclear 
weaponry  and  delivery  systems  for  a  more 
realistic  NATO  defense  In  the  decade  of  the 
'70s  and  beyond.  Obstacles  to  change  are 
many. 

First,  there  Is  the  Innate  conservatism  of 
the  entire  free  world.  Including  the  military 
establishments  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  But  President  Nixon  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  master  at  effecting  needed 
change,  even  when  It  is  radical  change. 

Second,  there  Is  the  knee-jerk  revulsion 
to  all  things  nuclear,  sometimes  justified, 
sometimes  emphatically  not. 


Third,  there  Is  the  unwillingness  of  the 
American  military  services  to  subscribe  to 
military  concepts  which  vrtll  result  in  dras- 
tic manpower  and  force  reductions.  Still,  the 
American  military  services  are  the  world's 
most  compliant  in  accepting  firm  civilian 
direction  and  leadership. 

Fourth,  there  are  the  apprehensions  In 
Europe  that  leap  to  the  fore  at  the  softest 
hint  of  American  troop  withdrawals.  The 
softening  process  in  European  public  opin- 
ion has  already  begun,  however.  An  assur- 
ance of  continued  American  commitment  in 
a  manner  such  as  is  outlined  here  would 
stand  a  good  change  to  be  accepted  over 
time — especially  since  It  Is  a  more  useful  and 
credible  commitment. 

Fifth,  there  wiU  be  the  reactions  of  Mos- 
cow and  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  European  sen- 
sitivities to  this  problem.  Pains  would  have 
to  be  taken  to  assure  the  Pact  and  our  NATO 
aUles,  through  fully  candid  discussions,  that 
this  new  military  conflgxiratlon  would  be 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  emphasizing  de- 
fense; that  there  would  be  nothing  for  the 
Pact  to  fear  from  NATO  In  the  way  of  ag- 
gression. 

We  have  It  from  Henry  Kissinger  that  1973 
Is  the  year  of  Europe.  The  travels  of  Shultz 
and  Volcker  have  already  established  a  cer- 
tain mood  to  give  and  take  in  trans-Atlantic 
economic  relations.  Senator  Mansfield  sig- 
naled in  mid-March  his  intention  to  press 
once  more  for  United  States  troop  with- 
drawals from  Europe,  a  notion  remarkably 
compatible  with  the  Nixon  Doctrine  if  not 
fully  appreciated  by  our  European  allies. 
President  Nixon  tours  Europe  later  this  year, 
seeking  a  new  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  historic  moment  Is  at  hand  for  a  mas- 
ter stroke  which  not  only  brings  home  most 
of  our  men  under  arms  in  Europe  but  also 
provides  NATO  enough  new  clout  to  keep 
Western  Europe  safe  and  confldent  Indefi- 
nitely. 


EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  In 
February  of  this  year  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection Act  to  prohibit  discrimination 
by  creditors  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status  in  connection  Txith  any  extension 
of  credit.  Although  I  continue  to  believe 
that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
vital  to  the  complete  elimination  of 
credit  discrimination  against  women,  I 
was  most  gratified  and  encouraged  by 
recent  events  in  New  Jersey  pertaining 
to  the  mitigation  of  the  gross  injustices 
suffered  by  women  in  this  important  area 
of  commercial  relations.  Specifically,  two 
of  New  Jersey's  largest  retailers,  Stems' 
and  Bamberger's  responded  to  the  grow- 
ing public  clamor  against  the  unfair 
treatment  of  women,  in  regard  to  the 
extension  of  credit,  by  voluntarily  re- 
vising their  respective  credit  systems.  I 
am  most  hopeful  that  these  timely  ac- 
tions by  two  mammoth  members  of  New 
Jersey's  retailing  community  are  indica- 
tions of  an  overall  trend  toward  fair 
and  equal  treatment  for  women,  in  re- 
gard to  credit  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  this  news 
article  from  the  Passaic.  N.J.,  Herald- 
News  pertaining  to  these  important 
recent  developments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Stores  Issue  'Ms.'  CREorr 


(By  Michael  Cleveland) 

Sterns  and  Bamberger's,  two  of  the  largest 
department  stores  In  New  Jersey,  will  issue 
credit  cards  to  married  women  under  their 
own  names,  spokesmen  said  yesterday. 

The  Information  was  garnered  In  the  wake 
of  a  complaint  filed  by  the  Essex  County 
chapter  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  against  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.  NOW, 
which  filed  the  complaint  with  the  state's 
Division  on  Civil  Rights,  charged  that  Sears 
refused  to  Issue  a  credit  card  to  a  married 
NOW  member  In  her  own  name  and  Instead 
issued  It  in  her  husband's  name. 

According  to  Raymond  Klein,  credit  man- 
ager for  Sterns'  Paramus  outlet  the  store  wUl 
issue  credit  to  married  women  In  either  their 
own  or  their  husband's  name. 

"It's  funny  you  asked  at  this  time,"  E3eln 
said.  "Two  weeks  ago  we  issued  a  charge  plate 
to  a  married  woman.  She  wanted  It  eis  'Ms.' 
and  we  gave  it  to  her." 

"Ms."  Is  the  designation  that  women's 
liberation  groups  prefer  to  vise  when  re- 
ferring to  either  single  or  married  women. 

"She  was  a  professional  woman,  earning 
her  own  income,"  Klein  said.  "We  sent  her  a 
card  listing  her  as  'Mrs.  John  Jones'  and  she 
sent  It  back  because  she  wanted  'Ms.'  We 
gave  it  to  her." 

According  to  Klein,  If  a  married  woman 
has  a  credit  card  Issued  In  her  own  name, 
she  Is  responsible  for  payment  on  the  ac- 
count, not  her  husband. 

A  spokesman  for  Bamberger's  In  Newark 
said  a  married  woman  can  be  Usted  In  one 
of  three  ways:  Under  her  husband's  name, 
under  her  married  name  or  \inder  her  maiden 
name. 

"We  react  to  the  customer,"  the  spokes- 
man said.  "We  reaci  to  what  the  customer 
wants  to  do." 

He  added,  however,  that  If  the  card  Is  list- 
ed under  the  wife's  name,  he  thought  the 
husband  would  still  be  responsible  for  the 
bUls. 

"It's  still  a  marital  thing."  the  spokesman 
said,  "But  It's  a  legal  question,  so  I  really 
don't  know." 

NOW's  complaint  claimed  that  because 
Sears  issued  a  credit  card  under  a  husband's 
name,  the  NOW  member  In  question  "does 
not  have  an  account  at  Sears.  It  means 
her  husband  has  an  account  at  Sears." 


SPECIAL    COMMITTEE     ON     AGING 
MINORITY  REPORT 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  tomorrow 
is  releasing  its  annual  report  with  mi- 
nority views  by  Senators  Hansen,  Gur- 
NEY,  Saxbe,  Brooke,  Percy,  Stafford, 
Beall,  Domenici,  and  myself. 

I  recommend  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  give  careful  consideration  to  both 
majority  and  minority  recommendations 
in  the  report  and  the  valuable  factual 
information  it  contains. 

Recognition  is  given  to  the  substantial 
progress  during  the  past  15  montlis,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  bipartisan  im- 
provements in  the  income  status  of  older 
Americans  and  strengthening  of  activi- 
ties within  tlie  Administration  on  Aging 
and  Action  programs. 

Noteworthy  have  been  increases  in  so- 
cial security  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  which  went  into  effect  last  year, 
and  the  new  supplemental  income  se- 
curity program  which  begins  operation  in 
January  with  new  national  minimum 
income  provisions  for  all  persons  past  65, 
the  blind  and  the  disabled.  Together  they 
represent  major  steps  in  removal  of  older 
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persons  from  poverty  and  improvements 
in  their  economic  status  as  a  whole. 

Adoption  of  automatic  social  security 
increases  based  on  the  cost  of  living, 
which  we  have  long  advocated,  is  also 
most  gratifying. 

Both  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers emphasize,  however,  that  there 
remain  many  problems  and  unmet  needs 
among  older  Americans  which  deserve 
careful  and  prompt  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  Among  pressing  matters  which 
need  action  are  the  following: 

First,  control  of  inflation,  the  most 
serious  and  universal  economic  problem 
facing  older  Americans. 

Despite  the  superiority  of  America's 
responses  to  the  challenge  of  inflation 
when  compared  with  other  countries,  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  is  obvious. 

We  are  hopeful  because  of  the  recogni- 
tion now  being  given  to  this  pi-oblem 
by  the  Congress  and  the  administration. 
Because  so  much  of  the  rising  price  spiral 
has  its  roots  in  government  policies,  how- 
ever, it  is  important  that  congressional 
concern  be  forthright,  consistent  and 
enduring.  It  must  begin  with  careful 
scrutiny  of  appropriations  of  funds  and 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  expenditures. 

Second,  adequate  protection  of  indivi- 
dual rights  under  private  pensions. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  legis- 
lation in  this  field  will  be  enacted  dur- 
ing the  current  Congress,  hopefully  in 
such  a  form  that  it  will  permit  continued 
growth  in  private  pensions  while  giving 
assurances  to  covered  employees  of  their 
plan's  financial  integrity  and  protection 
of  their  individual  share  when  they  re- 
tire. We  strongly  endorse  such  efforts. 

Third,  property  tax  relief. 

Revenue  sharing  proposals  already 
adopted  and  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  other  appro- 
priate steps  in  the  tax  field,  can  be,  and 
in  some  cases  already  have  been,  help- 
ful in  reducing  property  tax  burdens. 
High  priority  should  be  given  to  such  re- 
lief for  older  persons.  It  should  consider 
the  needs  of  those  who  rent  as  well  as 
the  high  percentage  of  persons  past  65 
who  own  their  own  homes. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  for  tax 
credits  against  property  taxes,  submitted 
to  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee April  30,  for  consideration  by  Con- 
gress goes  beyond  revenue  sharing  by 
providing  direct  tax  relief  to  individual 
taxpayers.  Tax  credit  for  persons  past 
65  with  incomes  under  $15,000  would  be 
allowed  for  the  amount  of  real  property 
taxes  they  pay  in  excess  of  5  percent  of 
household  income  up  to  a  maximum  $500 
total  tax  credit.  For  this  purpose.  15  per- 
cent of  rent  paid  would  be  considered  as 
real  property  taxes.  The  plan  would  thus 
give  tax  relief  to  both  older  home  owners 
and  those  who  rent. 

Fourth,  updating  the  retirement  in- 
come tax  credit. 

The  retirement  income  credit  provi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  de- 
signed to  give  tax  treatment  to  retirees 
whose  income  comes  from  sources  other 
than  social  security  payments  compa- 
rable to  that  afforded  by  the  tax-free 
status  of  the  latter,  has  not  been  up- 
dated since  1954.  During  the  period  in- 


tervening since  that  year,  substantial  in- 
creases in  social  security  have  destroyed 
the  tax  equity  of  19  years  ago.  Correct- 
ing this  oversight  by  updating  the  retire- 
ment income  tax  credit  is  fair  and 
proper.  It  will  be  of  benefit  to  many 
older  persons  including  large  numbers  of 
retired  teachers,  firemen,  policemen,  and 
other  public  servants.  "This  could  be 
added  to  the  tax  reform  bill  Congress 
will  be  working  on  shortly. 

Fifth,  updating  veterans  pensions  in 
line  with  recent  social  security  in- 
creases. 

Failure  of  1972  legislative  action  to 
improve  eligibility  standards  and  bene- 
fit levels  in  the  veterans  pension  pro- 
gram has  denied  the  full  effect  of  recent 
social  security  increases  to  many  of  the 
2,366,000  persons  served  by  the  pro- 
gram in  1972,  including  thousands  who 
became  completely  ineligible,  many  of 
whom  actually  suffered  aggregate  in- 
come losses.  We  believe  prompt  action 
should  be  taken  on  eligibility  determi- 
nation rules  and  other  changes  in  vet- 
erans legislation  to  be  sure  that  pen- 
sioners in  fact  receive  full  benefit  of  the 
1972,  20-percent  social  security  increase. 

Sixth,  expansion  of  employment  op- 
portunities, including  further  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  social  security  "earnings 
test." 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1972  did  provide  a  most  welcome  increase 
in  the  amount  of  money  a  social  secu- 
rity beneficiary  may  earn  without  loss 
of  benefits,  but  the  action  fell  short  of 
the  $3,000  level  of  un penalized  earnings 
which  has  twice  been  approved  by  the 
Senate.  At  a  minimum  we  believe  the 
Senate  shojold-peisist  in  its  efforts  to 
increase  permissible  earnings  to  that 
point.  We  favor  expansion  of  job  oppor- 
timities  for  older  persons  who  want  to 
supplement  income  through  employ- 
ment, but  such  efforts  often  become 
meaningless  in  view  of  social  security  in- 
come losses  resulting  from  current 
penalties. 

One  additional  comment  appears  ap- 
propriate at  this  point.  The  decision  of 
President  Nixon  to  name  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Flemming  as  Commissioner  on  Aging 
should  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Flemming's  distinguished  career, 
which  includes  service  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
more  recently  as  chairman  of  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
eminently  qualifies  him  for  this  position 
of  leadership.  His  extensive  background 
and  unquestioned  commitment  to  older 
Americans  should  produce  a  new.  height- 
ened emphasis  on  aging  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  urge  prompt  approval  by  the 
Senate  of  Dr.  Flemming's  nomination. 


resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  South  Carolina  on  May  2, 1973,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H. 1893 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  express  the  deep 
concern  of  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  at  the  failure  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  and  their  allies,  the 
Viet  Cong  and  Pathet  Lao,  to  account  for 
over  one  thousand  Americans  missing  In 
action  in  Indochina  and  to  memorialize 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  Insure  a  proper  ac- 
counting in  accordance  with  the  Paris 
Peace  Agreement. 

Wheretis,  substantially  more  than  one 
thousand  Americans  are  still  listed  as  missing 
In  action  in  Indochina  and  are  unaccounted 
for  despite  the  cease-fire  resulting  from  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement;  and 

Whereas,  this  situation  obviously  Is  a  cause 
of  great  concern  to  the  families  and  loved 
ones  of  those  whose  fat*  in  the  war  Is  as  yet 
undetermined  and.  Indeed,  our  nation  has 
an  absolute  responsibility  to  obtain  an  ac- 
counting of  those  brave  men  who  served  their 
countrv'  so  well;  and 

Whereas.  Article  8  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agree- 
ment provides  for  an  accounting  of  all  prls-  /• 
oners  of  war  and  personnel  missing  In  action,  / 
including  those  who  died  in  prison  or  else- 
where in-  enemy-held  territory,  and  all  parties 
concerned  are  obliged  to  cooperate  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  vital  accounting;  and 
Whereas,  It  now  app>ears  that  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  are  refusing  to  fulfill  their  obligations 
under  the  Paris  agreement  and  more  than 
one  thousand  American  military  and  civilian 
personnel  are  still  unaccounted  for.  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring:  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  South  Carolina  by  this  reso- 
lution expresses  its  deepest  concern  at  the 
failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  Pathet  Lao  to  account  for  more 
than  one  thousand  Americans  still  listed  as 
missing  In  action  In  Indochina,  and  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  every  possible  manner  to  obtain  a  full 
and  complete  accounting  for  all  Americans 
missing  in  action  in  accordance  with  the 
Paris  Peace  Agreement. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  are  urgently  requested  to 
not  even  consider  nosslble  economic  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  until  a  satisfactory  account- 
ing as  requested  in  this  resolution  has  been 
accomplished. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation 
and  the  President  of  the  Cnlted  States. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  BY  THE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY EXPRESSING  CONCERN 
FOR  UNACCOUNTED  FOR  MIA'S 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Thurmond  and  myself,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  a  concurrent 


ON    THE    TRAIL    TO    HIGH-PRICED 
BEEP 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  over 
over  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have 
heard  much  talk  about  rising  beef  prices 
and  some  of  the  reasons  for  those  in- 
creases. Among  the  problems  facing  us 
in  Colorado  was  the  weather — extreme 
cold  temoeratures  and  heavy  snowfalls 
which  seriousy  affected  cattle  production. 
Now  there  is  a  real  possibility  of  fuel 
shortages  with  resulting  increases  In 
food  costs  because  of  lack  of  supplies, 
both  for  the  consumer  and  the  cattle- 
man. A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  does  much  to  put  the  beef  price 
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story  in  perspective.  It  follows  the  proc- 
ess, from  raising  cattle  to  delivering  beef 
to  the  consumer,  and  I  believe  the  article 
merits  the  attention  of  each  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  "The  Trail  to  High  Priced  Beef," 
by  Seth  S.  King  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  the  Tr.\il  to  Hich-Priced  Beef 

(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Fraser,    Colo. — Jim    Murphy    slammed    a 

hook  Into  the  bale  of  crisp  hay  and  heaved  It 

onto  the  huge  sled,  shoving  It  up  on  top  of 

a  dozen  other'  bales. 

He  urged  the  two  broad-beamed  draft 
horses  through  a  pasture  gate,  shouting 
"Ronald"  to  the  team  leader.  With  the  ease 
of  long  practice,  Mr.  Murphy  began  kicking 
the  bales  apart  and  pushing  the  hay  off  onto 
the  snow.  ^ 

It  was  a  crackling,  clear  day  In  the  dry  air 
at  8,700  feet  altitude  as  the  cows,  most  of 
them  heavy  with  calf,  lumbered  through  the 
powdery  drifts  to  reach  the  hay. 

As  he  has  for  the  last  38  years,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy was  winter-feeding  his  herd  of  cows  and 
yearling  steers.  It  is  from  ranches  like  Mr. 
Murphy's  In  the  West  and  Southwest  and 
from  the  new  grass  farms  In  the  South  that 
most  of  the  nation's  beef  cattle  start  their 
two-year  trip  from  range  to  supermarket. 

Here  Is  the  beginning  of  the  long  "pipe- 
line" that  carries  beef,  the  prized  American 
food,  to  dining  tables.  Mr.  Murphy  plays  a 
part  In  the  great  numbers  game  in  which  the 
country's  craving  for  beef  and  the  supply 
available  are  pushing  prices  to  their  highest 
levels  in  history. 

Mr.  Murphy,  a  large,  jovial  man  with  a 
shock  of  white  hair,  now  hidden  under  the 
earflaps  of  a  wool  cap,  was  not  even  breath- 
ing hard. 

"When  you're  63  years  old,  bucking  70  or 
so  bales  every  day  keeps  that  old  arthritis 
farther  away,"  he  said. 

"I  suppose  I'm  not  dressed  exactly  the 
way  you'd  expect  a  rancher  to  look."  he 
added.  "But  it  was  33  degrees  below  early  this 
morning,  and  a  Stetson  Just  don't  hold  off 
that  kind  of  cold." 

With  his  brother,  John.  Mr.  Murphy  runs 
about  550  head  of  beef  cattle  on  6.100  acres 
In  a  wide  valley  between  two  towering  ranges 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  summers,  when  the  grass  Is  deep,  the 
Murphys  rent  national  forest  grazing  land. 
Each  week  Jim  Murphy's  wife,  Kerry,  58,  a 
lean,  wind-burned  woman  who  says  nobody 
around  here  ever  calls  her  anything  except 
"Punk,"  rides  out  to  keep  check  on  these 
cattle. 

"She's  about  the  only  real  cowboy  we  have 
left  around  here,"  Mr.  Murphy  said. 

Tlie  Murphy  operation  Is  small  compared 
with  the  enormous  ranches  of  eastern  Colo- 
rado or  west  Texas,  but  all  of  them  handle 
cattle  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  climate  requires  Mr.  Murphy  to  fol- 
low the  traditional  Western  breeding  pat- 
tern. His  cows  are  bred  in  July.  Their  calves 
are  born  the  next  April.  Mr.  Murphy  grazes 
them  about  18  months,  until  they  have 
grown  to  about  790  pounds.  He  then  sells 
them  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
they  are  moved  on  to  a  feedlot  or  grain  farm 
for  fattening. 

There  Is  little  flexibility  In  the  business 
of  raising  calves.  Mr.  Murphy's  profits  (quite 
healthy  last  year)  are  dictated  by  what  a 
feedlot  operator  will  pay,  bidding  In  cpmpe- 
tltlon  with  others,  to  get  the  Murphy  year- 
lings. 

These  animals  have  to  be  sold  In  October, 
good  market  or  bad.  Mr.  Murphy  can't  hold 
them  for  a  better  price. 


"They  don't  reach  the  best  weight  before 
October,"  he  explained.  "After  October  the 
grass  gets  bad  and  they  begin  to  lose  weight. 
If  you  start  putting  hay  Into  them,  even  If 
you  grow  It  yourself,  pretty  soon  you're  push- 
ing more  Into  them  than  any  price  rise  would 
get  you  back." 

After  keeping  some  of  the  best  heifer 
calves  as  brood  cow  replacements,  the  Mur- 
phys sell  about  250  head  each  year. 

Last  October,  In  a  rapidly  rising  market, 
the  Murphys  got  a  whopping  45  cents  a 
pound,  or  about  $355.50  a  yearling.  In  1971 
the  animals  were  selling  for  36  cents  a  pound 
and  five  years  ago  for  27  cents. 

Including  supplemental  feed,  taxes,  sum- 
mer labor.  Interest  on  loans  and  Inocula- 
tions, Mr.  Murphy  estimates  that  each  "cow 
unit"  costs  about  $222  a  year  to  produce. 

"We  got  10  times  more  for  yearlings  last 
October  than  we  did  in  1932,  when  I  started 
in  here,"  Mr.  Murphy  said.  "But  everything 
cost  less  then.  Why,  you  could  hire  help  for 
$35  a  month  and  keep.  Today  the  same  thing 
costs  $500." 

And  there  are  other  differences  today,  Mr. 
Mv.rphy  said.  "For  one  thing,  without  them 
old  cowboys,  we  use  machinery.  We've  got 
$33,000  tied  up  In  tractors,  hay  balers  and 
the  like.  But  It's  a  hell  of  a  lot  easier  to  get 
them  two  old  horses  hitched  up  on  a  winter 
morning  than  to  try  and  start  a  tractor." 

After  a  pause,  he  continued:  "These  moun- 
tain cattle  can  stand  nearly  anything.  We 
take  a  beating  sometimes  on  hay  If  a  sum- 
mer's too  dry.  But  we  don't  suffer  the  wav 
those  Texas  ranchers  did  In  December.  I 
fear  to  think  what  losses  they  had." 

The  vicious  early  winter  storms  that 
caused  thousands  of  cattle  in  west  Texas 
and  eastern  Colorado  to  freeze  and  starve 
were  very  much  on  the  mind  of  Jim  Miller, 
the  president  and  chief  stockholder  of  Miller 
Feedlots,  Inc.,  of  LaSalle,  Colo.  This  Is  one 
of  the  many  huge  feeder  operations  strung 
out  across  the  high  plains  north  of  Denver 
and  east  of  the  mountains. 

"If  you  had  come  here  any  other  vear, 
you'd  never  have  seen  this,"  Mr.  Miller  de- 
clared, sweeping  his  arm  at  a  sea  of  very 
muddy  steers. 

When  you  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  feed- 
lot,  all  you  can  see  In  any  direction  are  beef 
cattle.  Mr.  Miller  pointed  to  snow  standing 
six  inches  deep  on  the  field  beyond  the  pens. 
In  the  pens  the  snow  had  been  churned  and 
rechurned  in  the  sticky,  knee-deep  mud. 

"I'm  spending  $2,000  a  week  Just  to  get 
that  mud  hauled  out  of  those  pens,"  said 
Mr.  Miller.  "It's  true  that  we're  getting  more 
for  a  fat  steer  now  than  anybody  ever  paid 
before.  But  there's  never  been  a  year  when 
the  weather  and  ranch  cattle  and  what  I 
have  to  feed  them  have  been  so  costly." 

Since  the  nineteen-sixties  feedlots  like 
Mr.  Miller's  h,ave  grown  larger  and  larger, 
supplying  an  increasing  percentage  of  fat- 
tened cattle  directly  to  the  big  packing  com- 
panies. In  turn,  these  companies  have  been 
abandoning  their  outmoded  packing  plants  in 
Midwestern  cities  and  moving  to  new  sites  in 
Texas,  western  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  eastern 
Colorado,  where  they  are  building  modern, 
mechanized  plants  close  to  feeder  operations 
like  Mr.  Miller's. 

Mr.  MUler,  at  35.  Is  a  man  with  a  $7-mil- 
lion  investment  to  manage.  He  Is  a  brawny 
former  football  player  who  grew  up  on  his 
father's  ranch  near  Dillon,  Mont. 

Back  in  his  small,  simple  office  at  the  edge 
of  the  teeming  pens,  Mr.  MUler  sat  down, 
pushed  his  big  Stetson  to  the  back  of  his 
he.'id  and  sighed  softly. 

"We  figure  that  in  normal  years  we  have 
to  expand  2  or  3  per  cent  a  year  ife  the 
feedlots.  Just  to  keep  up  with  the  t\sing 
demand  for  beef."  he  said.  "Well,  I  jlgure 
there's  already  been  such  a  loss  In  thejboun- 
try's  total  beef  cattle  supply,  fromfthose 
winter  storms,  that  we'll  be  In  a  real  ;  cram- 
ble  Just  to  keep  up  with  the  demanj.  You 


can  readily  imagine  what  that's  going  to 
mean  to  prices— they're  going  to  stay  mighty 
high."  o     J 

A  feedlot  is  akin  to  a  slow-moving  produc- 
tion line.  Mr.  Miller  buys  new  feeder  cattle 
every  month.  His  representatives  watch  the 
sales  barns  in  the  Rockies  and  in  those  mild- 
er pans  of  Kansas.  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
where  ranchers  can  carry  steers  on  winter 
wheat  and  have  them  ready  for  market  dur- 
ing most  of  the  year. 

These  animals  come  to  LaSalle  weighing 
a  little  more  than  700  pounds.  For  the  next 
five  months.  Mr.  Miller  pushes  feed  into 
them  twice  a  day  until  they  grow  to  about 
1,150  pounds,  the  choice  grade  weight 

Recently,  Mr.  MUler  was  paying  a  record 
wr..^^'!'^^  ^  pound— about  $360  an  animal. 
With  today's  high  prices  for  corn  and  soy- 
beans,  his  taxes,  the  labor  cost  of  his  20- 
man  work  force  and  interest  on  what  he  bor- 
rows, he  calculates  that  the  "gain"  on  each 
animal  costs  $132.  making  a  total  cost  of 
$492  for  each  fattened  steer. 

Even  with  choice  grade  cattle  cow  bring- 
ing a  record  price  of  about  43  cents  a  pound 

ohT.P^^'!'  ^^^-  ^^'^^^^  ^^PecU  to  make  only 
aoout  $2  a  head  on  most  of  the  40.000  ani- 
mals he  feeds  during  a  year. 

.i7i''^  ^'!"\^=°  ^^^^  margin  was  $12  to 
$15  a  head,     he  said.  "Even  last  year  it  was 

nr/^iH^^'^l^  ^^''^-  ^"^  suddenly  the  co^ 
of  feed  is  Skyrocketing,  and  so  is  the  price 

all  that  much  now."  ^^ 

di?"  „^"iJ"."''^^  ''^  ^  "^»t  '^ew  house  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  one  corner  of  the  sprawl- 

4.30   that   morning,    getting   ready  for   the 

ms'anlmal?"""^^^^^'^^  '^^'^^  ^  ^^'^  ^or 

foili^  ^^'■-  ^^"""Phy.  the  rancher,  a  cattle 
feeder  faces  an  Inexorable  time  factor  He 
cannot  hold  animals,  either,  bevond  a  cer! 
tain  time  In  hopes  of  a  market  flse 

"I've  got  about  a  week's  leeway."  Mr  Mil- 
ler said.  "If  we  feed  for  too  short  a  time   an 

nrw  T,  ^''^L^'^y  ^''°"^h  *°  ^^^^  the 'top 
price.  If  we  feed  a  week  too  long,  we're  put- 
ting more  into  him  than  we'll  get  out  We 
can  t  afford  to  hold  him  here  Just  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  company." 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  didn't  want  to  give  the         J 
Sr^'°"  °'  complaining  about  hU  rising      "^ 

"I'm  not  all  that  blue,"  he  said  "Peonle 
still  enjoy  sitting  down  to  a  mce  beef  steak 
As  long  as  the  demand  for  beef  stays  hieh" 
we  U  manage.  In  this  business  you  ride  out 
the  poor  years  with  the  good  ones." 

Mr.  Miller  expressed  concern  about  steak 
prices  at  the  retail  level. 

"We  don't  want  to  lose  Mrs.  Consumer  " 
he  said.  "We  can't  afford  to  drive  her  away  to 
buying  other  things  for  her  table  " 

The  packers  and  the  wholesale  processors 
the  next  two  stops  along  the  way  before  beef 
reaches  the  supermarket  shelves,  share  Mr 
Miller's  concern  about  prices. 

"We  really  hate  a  rising  market."  said  Rob- 
ert Carlson,  head  of  Dixon's  Wholesale  Meats 
In  Des  Moines. 

"We  can't  get  our  prices  up  fast  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  It,"  he  explained.  "And 
like  the  supermarkets,  we're  so  close  and  vls^ 
Ible  to  the  customer  that  we're  the  first  to 
get  blamed  for  higher  prices." 

A  cheerful,  incisive  Nebraska  native.  Mr. 
Carlson  started  hU  career  as  an  insurance 
man.  He  got  into  the  beef  business  by  chance 
when  he  married  Barbara  Dixon,  daughter 
of  the  company's  owner. 

Dixon's  Wholesale  Meats  operates  from  a 
simple,  highly  functional  new  building  in 
northwest  Des  Moines.  Most  of  It  la  taken  up 
by  cavernous  refrigerated  rooms  where  beef  is 
hung  and  processed. 

In  his  office  Mr.  Carlson  was  holding  a 
small,  four-page  folder  of  yellow  paper,  cov- 
ered with  lists  of  prices.  He  said  he  receives  a 
copy   of   this   "yellow   sheet"   each   weekday 
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from  its  publisher,  the  National  Provlsioner's 
Daily  Markec  and  News  Service,  Chicago. 

"This  is  the  bible,"  he  explained.  "This 
shows  yesterday's  wholesale  prices  on  beef 
carcasses  around  the  Midwest  and  then  for 
each  jf  the  primal  cuts,  like  rounds  or  loins. 
We  can  tell  what  it  cost  yesterday  to  buy 
those  and  at  what  price  we  might  try  to  buy 
at  today.  Nobody,  from  the  packer  through 
the  wholesaler  or  the  distributer,  can  get  very 
far  above  or  below  the  prices  quoted  here, 
plus,  of  c.jurie.  processing  costs  and  a  little 
profit." 

From  feedlots  like  Mr  Miller's  In  Colorado, 
cattle  move  to  the  packer,  who  bids  for  fat- 
tened be^f  animals  in  competition  with  other 
packers. 

A  packer  kills  the  animal  and  prepares  the 
carcass.  Most  of  them  sell  the  whole  carcass 
to  wholesalers  like  Mr.  Carlson  or  directly  to 
the  large  chains  of  stipermarkets  that  have 
their  own  processors. 

At  the  Dixon  firm,  Mr.  Carlson's  white- 
coated  boners  and  butchers  car/e  up  the  car- 
casses he  has  bought  from  a  packer,  prepar- 
ing such  items  as  filet  mignons,  rib  roasts, 
top  sirloins  or  hamburger,  depending  on  what 
his  custodiers  are  ordering. 

These  days  Mr.  Carlson's  customers  are 
restaurants,  schools  and  hospitals.  The  Dixon 
firm  also  used  to  process  meat  for  the  small 
grocers  before  they  virtually  disappeared, 
c^ftven  out  of  business  by  the  supermarkets. 

The  arithmetic  that  began  ascending  when 
Mr.  Murphy's  calves  put  on  weight  begins  to 
descend  when  a  packer  slaughters  a  steer.  A 
1.000-pound  animal  becomes  a  590-pound 
carcasi.  After  the  fat  and  bone  are  trimmed 
out  of  It,  the  processor  has  465  pounds  of  re- 
tail cuts.  Of  this,  there  will  be  40  pounds  of 
sirloin,  45  of  rib  roast,  105  of  chuck  roast 
and   110  of  hamburger. 

"When  you  divide  down  to  that  level,  you 
can  see  that  we're  moving  Into  the  penny  and 
fractlon-of-a-penny  range  on  costs  and 
prices,"  said  Mr.  Carlson.  "We  offer  a  price 
to  a  packer.  If  he  agrees,  we  get  It.  If  there's 
a  better  bid,  we'll  have  to  match  It  or  go 
without.  We  pass  the  Increase  on  to  a  retail 
customer,  just  as  the  svipermarket  does.  The 
packer  has  done  the  same  beforehand. 

"Whichever  way  It  goes,  from  the  packer  on 
down,  the  base  price  will  be  close  to  the  yel- 
low sheet,  because  that's  what  most  of  the 
Industry  has  to  pay  that  day." 

Mr.  Carlson  sells  his  processed  beef  parts 
with  a  10  per  cent  markup  If  they  go  out 
as  primal  cuts  or  a  20  per  cent  markup  If 
they  are  cut  further  into  steaks,  roasts  or 
hamburger.  Out  of  this  markup  comes  bis 
operating  costs  and  his  profit. 

"Thirteen  per  cent  of  those  costs  are  for 
labor,"  he  said.  "Just  as  with  the  big  pack- 
ers, that's  our  biggest  cost." 

For  the  packers,  too,  the  timetable  Is  re- 
lentless. Their  union  contracts  guarantee  a 
36-hour  work  week.  If  a  packer  slowed  down 
production  to  push  up  the  retail  market,  he 
would  still  have  to  pay  for  a  36-hour  week. 

Mr.  Miller's  concern  over  this  winter's  cat- 
tle losses  is  not  fully  shared  by  the  American 
Meat  Institute,  which  has  a  good  record  in 
forecasting  beef  supply  and  demand. 

The  trade  organization  expects  this  year's 
consumption  to  rise  to  118  pounds  of  beef  per 
person,  an  Increase  of  2.5  pounds  from  1972's 
115.5  pounds.  In  1960  consumption  averaged 
85.1  pounds.  In  1950  It  was  only  63.4  pounds. 

The  Institute  also  expects  total  beef  cattle 
production  to  expand  about  2  per  cent  this 
year,  barely  equaling  the  rise  In  demand. 

"But  like  It  always  has.  the  beef  Industry, 
In  the  end,  comes  down  to  the  housewife," 
said  a  meat  trade  publisher.  "If  she  still 
walks  up  to  a  meat  counter,  looks  over  a  good 
cut  of  beef  and  says  'My,  that's  a  terrible 
price,"  and  then  buys  It  anyway,  this  year  Is 
going  to  be  pretty  much  like  last  year.  If 
she  backs  away,  you'll  see  prices  turn  down, 
all  the  way  back  to  the  rancher." 


S.    1752 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  Senate  passed 
unanimoasly,  S.  1752,  a  bill  prescribing 
the  objectives  and  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  and 
Work  Quality,  on  Thursday,  May  10. 

I  helped  to  author  this  legislation  be- 
cause the  1  elated  tasks  of  increasing 
both  productivity  and  the  job  satisfaction 
of  our  workers  are  absolutely  vital  to 
the  success  of  American  economic  and 
social  policy.  Increases  in  the  efiBciency 
of  the  U.S.  economy  strengthen  America's 
competitive  position  and  enable  wage  in- 
creases to  occur  without  causing  infla- 
tion. Alleviating  the  blue  collar  blues 
and  the  white  collar  woes  may  be  even 
more  important,  because  Americans 
spend  so  much  of  their  time  on  the  job. 
More  satisfied  workers  might  also,  in 
many  cases,  be  more  productive  ones. 

Because  the  balance-of-trade  deficit 
and  inflation  are  quite  property  major 
concerns  at  the  present  time,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission  take  on  added  im- 
portance. During  the  period  from  1965 
through  1970,  the  average  annual  U.S. 
rate  of  productivity  increase  was  the 
lowest  of  any  major  free  world  nation. 
Our  output  per  man-hour  increased  on 
an  average  of  2.1  percent  annually,  while 
that  of  Japan  increa.'^ed  on  an  average  of 
14.2  percent  annually.  Even  though  our 
productivity  performance  has  been  im- 
proving lately,  last  year  Japan's  manu- 
facturing productivity  was  still  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  almost  three  times  as  great 
as  ours.  This  development  has  lessened 
our  ability  to  compete  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational markets  and  thereby  has 
contributed  to  the  present  trade  imbal- 
ance. In  addition,  our  poor  productivity 
showing  has  augmented  the  inflation 
problem,  because  many  of  the  wage  in- 
creases during  the  late  1960*s  were  not 
offset  by  increased  output  per  man-hour. 

I  have,  indeed,  been  convinced  for  some 
time  that  the  Commission's  objectives 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  was  not 
convinced,  however,  that  the  Commission 
was  likely  to  make  much  progress  toward 
achieving  those  objectives  in  the  manner 
it  was  proceeding.  That  is  why  we  need 
this  legislation. 

As  the  committee  report  clearly  states, 
the  crux  of  S  752  is  to  set  priorities  for 
the  Commissi  1  to  follow.  The  Commis- 
sion is  to  concentrate  its  efforts  where 
they  can  make  the  most  difference  with 
respect  to  America's  international  com- 
petitive position,  the  efiBciency  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  cost  of  the  most  basic  goods 
and  services  and  the  job  satisfaction  of 
American  workers.  I  believe  it  is  quite 
appropriate  that  undertaking  efforts  to 
increase  Government  eCQciency  should  be 
one  of  the  Commission's  basic  objectives. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  the  taxpayers 
to  make  Government  as  efiBclent  as  pos- 
sible, and  well-reasoned  efforts  along 
these  lines  should  certainly  be  given 
every  encouragement. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Commission 
will  become  more  effective  if  it  adheres 
strictly  to  the  priorities  set  forth  in 
S.  1752.  A  fine-tuned  sense  of  priorities  Is 
essential  for  a  Commission  which  has  so 
little  manpower  and  such  broad,  impor- 
tant goals. 


I  have  examined  the  Commission's 
budget  for  fiscal  1974.  and  although  I  still 
have  some  questions  about  it,  it  certainly 
corresponds  more  closely  to  these  priori- 
ties than  the  budget  for  fiscal  1974  origi- 
nally submitted  by  the  Commission. 

The  explicit  assignment  to  the  Com- 
mission of  an  advisory  function  with  re- 
spect to  Government  policies  affecting 
productivity  and  job  satisfaction,  as  well 
as  the  duty  to  encourage  and  promote 
Government  policies  consistent  with  its 
objectives,  is  also  a  major  step  forward. 
The  Government  has  been  without  an  in- 
house  advocate  for  such  policies  for  too 
long.  I  hope  that  the  Commission  will  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  fulfill  this  vital 
role  and  to  become  a  more  active  advo- 
cate for  such  policies  in  private  industry 
as  well. 

The  legislations  increased  emphasis  on 
worker  morale  is  also  definitely  called  for. 
Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Percy,  who 
helped  Senator  Johnston  and  I  write  the 
bill,  have  long  been  interested  in  this 
crucial  problem  and  I  commend  them  for 
that  interest.  The  Commission  is  uniquely 
equipped  to  deal  with  this  problem  be- 
cause of  its  labor-business-public  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  a  Commis- 
sion spending  $5  million  per  year  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  bring  about  many 
fundamental  changes  directly.  It  is  my 
hope  and  belief,  however,  that  as  redi- 
rected by  S.  1752  the  Commission  will 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  catalyst.  If  suc- 
cessful, it  will  stimulate  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  government  to  create  the  part- 
nership which  will  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  make  the  maximum  possible  progress 
in  terms  of  both  productivity  increases 
and  improvement  in  the  morale  of  Amer- 
ican workers. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE'S   150TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  16,  1823,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  approved  the  chEU-ter  for 
Washington  College  to  be  established  in 
Hartford  as  the  second  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  Connecticut.  Yale  had 
received  its  charter  in  1701. 

In  1845,  the  name  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, Connecticut's  second  oldest  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning,  was  changed  to 
Trinity  College.  Today  I  have  the  honor 
of  noting  the  150th  year  of  its  founding. 

From  its  beginning,  this  college,  dedi- 
cated to  the  liberal  arts,  established  a 
reputation  for  excellence.  Its  standards 
of  scholarship  have  been  reflected  in  the 
deeds  of  graduates  who,  today,  number 
more  than  10,000.  They  have  earned 
places  of  leadership  throughout  the 
world  in  business  and  industry,  in  law 
and  medicine,  as  members  of  the  clergy, 
in  government,  in  the  arts,  and  as  active 
and  respected  members  of  their  commu- 
nities. 

The  successes  of  Trinity  College  grad- 
uates bear  witness  to  the  skills  and  com- 
petence of  the  countless  faculty  members 
who  have  taught  there.  They  have  not 
only  imparted  wisdom  and  knowledge 
but  also  an  understanding  of  the  human 
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experience  to  equip  Trinity  graduates 
with  the  qualities  essential  to  live  and 
work  and  contribute  in  a  free  society. 

Trinity  College  was  founded  as  an  all- 
male  institution.  Women  became  a  part 
of  the  campus  scene  in  1969  and  comprise 
two-fifths  of  the  present  undergraduate 
student  body  of  1,600. 

In  addition,  Trinity  College  has  been 
increasing  the  enrollment  of  minorities, 
especially  blacks  and  Spanish-speaking 
students,  and  has  begim  an  experimen- 
tal program  to  assist  students  who  trans- 
fer there  after  completing  work  at  nearby 
junior  and  community  colleges. 

The  curriculum  at  Trinity  has  under- 
gone significant  changes  in  recent  years. 
Recognized  as  one  of  the  most  innovative 
among  the  Nation's  colleges,  it  has  been 
a  model  for  other  institutions  to  follow. 

In  1955,  when  I  was  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. Trinity  College  conferred  upon 
me  the  degree  of  honorary  doctor  of 
laws.  I  take  special  pride  in  noting  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  foimding  of 
this  distinguished  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Hartford. 


SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Children  and  Youth  has  been 
studying  the  problem  of  crib  death  and 
seeking  solutions  to  the  serious  prob- 
lems it  poses  for  thousands  of  American 
families. 

In  January  of  last  year  the  subcom- 
mittee held  a  hearing  in  which  we  re- 
ceived testimony  from  parents  and  oth- 
er experts  familiar  with  the  tragedy  of 
SIDS.  Since  then  we  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters,  many  of  them  from  par- 
ents who  have  lost  children,  and  are 
eagerly  awaiting  a  sign  that  a  cause  and 
cure  for  this  disease  are  near. 

Last  year  I  introduced  and  the  Sen- 
ate approved  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  research  into  crib  death 
a  top  priority;  and  to  institute  sorely 
needed  education,  information,  Euid  sta- 
tistical activities  related  to  SIDS. 

Early  this  month  I  introduced  new 
legislation  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
research  program  designed  to  focus  the 
attention  and  the  resources  of  existing 
medical  facilities  and  personnel  on  SIDS. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  that  the  press  is 
continuing  to  bring  the  tragedy  of  crjb 
death  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

At  this  time,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  recent  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  first 
Is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post;  and  the  second,  "Bat- 
tling Mysterious  'Crib  Death' ",  appears 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Sudden    Infant   Death    Syndrome 

Among  the  mysteries  of  American  health 
care,  few  are  as  persistently  complex  as  the 
disease  known  as  sudden  Infant  death  syn- 
drome (SIDS).  Like  cancer,  Its  causes  are 
unknown.  Yet,  an  estimated  10,000  Infants 
die  annually  from  SIDS.  Serious  research  be- 
gan only  a  few  years  ago  but  even  this  re- 
search was  limited;  there  has  been  a  lack  of 


trained  scientific  Investigators  Interested  In 
the  problem. 

As  a  means  of  Increasing  concern  In  SIDS, 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  promote  research  activi- 
ties In  this  area.  In  Congress'  last  session,  a 
similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  72-0,  but  It 
went  nowhere  In  the  House.  The  Importance 
of  research  Into  SIDS  Is  not  only  that  a  cure 
for  the  disease  might  be  found,  but  that  even 
If  children  continue  to  die  from  It  at  least 
the  parents  and  community  will  know  the 
reason.  At  the  moment,  serious  and  tragic 
injustices  often  occur  because  parents  of 
SIDS  victims  are  falsely  accused  of  ;hild 
abuse.  Dr.  Abraham  B.  Bergman,  M.D.,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Foundation  for  Sudden 
Infant  Death,  points  to  a  recent  California 
case  in  which  a  young  couple  was  taken  to 
Jail  while  their  baby's  body  still  lay  in  the 
house.  The  parents  were  charged  with  invol- 
untary manslaughter  but  the  charges  were 
eventually  dismissed  by  a  municipal  court 
Judge.  Dr.  Bergman,  In  discussing  the  event, 
said  "It  was  clearly  a  case  of  Ignorance  and 
prejudice  against  a  couple  who  were  young 
and  poor  and  couldn't  defend  themselves." 

Even  those  parents  well  established  In  mid- 
dle-class life  are  often  subjected  to  harass- 
ment and  Insult  following  a  crib  death  mis- 
fortune. The  point  is  not  that  possible  child 
abuse  should  be  Ignored  but  rather  that  un- 
warranted criminal  Investigations  should  not 
occur.  The  parents  are  already  undergoing 
severe  emotional  pain.  As  one  witness  said  in 
hearings  last  year,  the  parents  "have  enough 
to  do  Just  attempting  to  maintain  their  san- 
ity and  marriage  while  trying  to  explain  to 
their  not-too-understanding  relatives  bow 
their  happy,  healthy  Infant  could  possibly 
have  died." 

Obviously,  we  are  only  at  a  beginning  In 
our  understanding  of  SIDS.  What  Is  crucial 
is  that  serious  research  begin  at  once,  not 
only  to  save  lives  among  infants  but  to  pro- 
tect parents  In  the  event  that  tragedy  d<5es 
occur. 

Battling  Mysterious  "Crib  Death" —  No.  1 
Cause  op  Death  in  Infants  After  the 
First  Week  of  Life — Preventive  Measihies 
Must  Be  Found 

(By  Dr.  Frank  N.  Medici,  Instructor  In  pedi- 
atrics at  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medi- 
cal Center.  He  Is  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  and  Is  In  private 
practice  in  Nanuet,  N.Y.) 
Fear  of  losing  a  life  entrusted  to  his  care 
is    a    nightmare    that    haunts    every    young 
pediatrician   when   he   first   hangs   out    his 
shingle.  For  me,  the  crisis  came  in  1966  and 
centered  on  Susan,  one  of  my  first  patients. 
I  examined  her  the  day  she  was  born,  and 
thereafter  at  regular  Intervals.  I  well  remem- 
ber her  six-month  checkup. 

Her  weight  and  height  were  proper;  the 
contour  of  her  chest  was  good;  the  soft  spot 
on  the  tojr^f  her  head  was  closing  nicely; 
her  heartbeat  was  strong  and  regular.  "Her 
development  Is  right  on  schedule,"  I  told  her 
mother.  "She's  In  excellent  health." 

That  night,  Susan  was  put  to  bed  about 
seven  o'clock.  At  11,  her  parents  looked  in 
and  found  her  on  her  back  In  untroubled 
sleep.  The  mother  placed  an  additional  blan- 
ket over  her,  kissed  her  and  tiptoed  out 
of  the  room. 

At  two  minutes  past  six  the  following 
morning,  my  bedside  telephone  rang.  As  I 
came  grogglly  awake,  I  hear  Susan's  father 
saying,  his  voice  high  and  strained,  "We 
can't  wake  Susan  up.  We  can't  wake  her  up!" 
Fortunately,  they  lived  only  a  block  away, 
and  I  ran  the  distance.  Susan  lay  limp  In  her 
mother's  arms.  There  was  no  heartbeat.  In- 
structing the  father  to  call  for  an  ambulance, 
I  injected  adrenalin  directly  Into  the  baby's 
heart  and  then  began  to  give  her  mouth-to- 
mouth  respiration.  All  my  efforts  were  fruit- 
less. The  tiny  body  had  been  cold  when  I 


took  It  from  the  mother,  and  at  the  hospital 
Susan  was  pronounced  "dead  on  arrival." 

The  young  parents,  overwhelmed  by  feel- 
ings of  guilt,  consented  to  an  autopsy.  The 
24  hours  of  waiting  for  the  medical  ex- 
aminer's report  were  gloomy  for  me  as  well, 
for  I  wondered  what  It  would  reveal  about 
my  own  incompetence.  At  last  the  report 
arrived,  and  I  read  It  through  qulcklv.  Then, 
unbelieving,  I  read  It  a  second  time.  The 
medical  examiner  could  find  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  cause  of  death!  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  lethal  disease  or  injury.  It  was,  I 
realized,  a  case  of  "crib  death,"  or  "sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome" — something  I  had 
beard  of  In  medical  school,  but  never  seen 
firsthand,  for  Its  victims  are  not  sick  chll- 
dren  to  be  found  In  the  hospital  but  presum- 
ably well  children  who  die  suddenly  at  home. 
When  I  showed  the  report  to  the  baby's 
mother,  she  stared  at  It,  then  said  In  a  flat 
voice,  "I  killed  my  baby.  I  put  too  many 
blankets  on  her,  and  she  smothered  to  death." 
I  assured  her  this  was  not  the  case,  for 
the  coroner's  report  ruled  out  suffocation. 
But  she  wasn't  listening.  A  few  weeks  later, 
the  young  couple  moved  out  of  town,  prob- 
ably hoping  to  leave  their  feelings  of  guilt 
behind.  As  for  myself.  I  began  to  study  all 
the  medical  literature  available  on  crib 
deaths. 

Sudden  infant  death  syndrome  (SIDS)  Is 
the  No.  1  cause  of  death  in  Infants  after  the 
first  week  of  life.  Each  year  In  the  United 
States,  approximately  10,000  babies  die  of 
this  mysterious  malady.  This  means  that 
each  day  some  27  families  find  a  child  dead. 
Although  SIDS  has  been  with  us  since  re- 
corded history,  only  recently  has  It  been  rec- 
ognized and  catalogued  as  a  specific  disease. 
These  deaths  seldom  occur  before  four  weeks 
of  age,  rarely  after  seven  months,  and  there 
Is  an  Immutable  pattern  to  them.  The  baby, 
apparently  healthy  and  normal.  Is  put  rou- 
tinely to  bed  and  drops  Into  an  untroubled 
sleep.  Sometime  during  the  night,  the  Infant 
dies.  There  Is  no  record  of  a  baby  crying  out 
in  pain — nothing  but  sudden,  swift  "death. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  a  variety  of 
theories  about  the  problem  have  been  devel- 
oped and  discarded.  Suffocation  was  ruled 
out;  research  proved  that  a  normal  amount 
of  covering  cannot  deprive  the  Infant  of 
sufficient  oxygen.  Cow's-mllk  allergy  was  con- 
sldered  when  antibodies  were  found  In  the 
blood,  but  a  child  highly  sensitized  to  milk 
would  have  shown  other  evidence  of  such 
Intolerance.  In  several  cases,  enlarged  thy- 
mus glands  proved  to  be  the  result  of  quick 
death,  not  the  cause.  Similarly,  occasional 
hemorrhage  Into  the  cervical  cord  was  shown 
to  be  a  side  effect  of  death,  not  the  cause. 
In  short,  we  now  know  many  things  that 
SIDS  Is  not.  but  we  stlU  don't  know  exactly 
what  It  is.  And  In  this  darkness  the  afflicted 
families  are  beset  by  fears  and  suspicions 
and  unwarranted  feelings  of  guilt.  Some 
parents,  convinced  that  they  passed  along 
faulty  genes,  refuse  to  have  more  children. 
Others  turn  to  divorce,  or  spent  a  lifetime 
of  recrimination,  each  blaming  the  other. 

Sometimes  the  people  that  the  frantic 
parents  reach  out  to  for  help,  such  as  police 
and  fire-department  rescue  squads,  become 
accusers.  When  these  men  arrive  and  find 
the  baby  dead,  the  parents  driven  by  remorse 
and  guUt,  and  even  the  family  physician  be- 
wildered. It  Is  not  surprising  that  suspicions 
are  aroused.  "How  many  times  did  you  hit 
the  baby?"  may  be  a  policeman's  opening 
question. 

There  are  today  three  major  volunteer 
health  organizations  In  the  United  States 
dedicated  to  the  eradication  of  SIDS.  The 
International  Guild  for  Infant  Survival  has 
headquarters  In  Baltimore,  where  It  helps 
finance  research,  distributes  educational 
material  and  aids  stricken  famUles.  The 
Andrew  MencheU  Infant  Survival  Founda- 
tion, based  In  New  York  City,  has  established 
a  research  laboratory  In  tlie  department  of 
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forensic  medicine  of  New  York  University's 
School  of  "Meaiclne.  There,  forensic  pathol- 
ogists probe  for  the  secrets  of  SIDS  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Milton  Helpern,  Chief 
Medical  Examiner.  City  of  New  York. 

The  largest  of  these  health  organizations 
Is  the  National  Foundation  for  Sudden  In- 
fant Death.  With  headquarters  In  New  York 
City  and  40  chapters  from  coast  to  coast. 
NFSID  Is  oriented  toward  public  education 
and  parent  counseling.  Under  a  successful 
pilot  program  in  Seattle,  every  SIDS  baby 
is  autopsied  at  a  teaching  hospital,  the 
parents  are  Immediately  given  a  full  report 
by  the  attending  pathologist,  and  a  visit  is 
made  to  the  home  by  a  public-health  nurse. 
If  necessary,  the  parents  also  receive  sup- 
portive therapy  from  a  mental-health  pro- 
fessional. 

While  proud  of  Its  Seattle  plan,  the  NTSID 
is  convinced  that  only  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  supply  sufficient  funds  and 
momentum  to  force  a  medical  breakthrough. 
And  there  Is  some  indication  that  NTSID's 
hopes  may  soon  materialize. 

In  January  1972.  a  public  forum  for  both 
medical  and  lay  leaders  In  the  flght  against 
SIDS  was  provided  in  a  hearing  held  by  the 
Senate     Subcommittee    on    Children    and 

Youth,  chaired  by  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  (D.. 
Minn  )  Appearing  before  the  subcommittee. 
Dr.  Abraham  Bergman,  president  of  NFSID 
and  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  said.  "It  may  well  be  that 
the  common-cold  virus  acts  In  a  strange  way 
on  the  nervous  system  of  the  sleeping  baby. 
We  feel  that  the  viral  infection  somehow 
causes  the  vocal  cords  to  be  more  sensitive 
and  susceptible  to  spasm,  and  that  SIDS 
occurs  when  the  vocal  cords  suddenly  close 
during  sleep,  shutting  off  the  airway." 

Dr.  Bergman  and  his  colleagues.  Drs.  J. 
Bruce  Beck  with  and  C.  George  Ray,  have 
studied  every  SIDS  case  occurring  in  the 
Seattle  area  since  January  1965  (more  than 
500  cases).  Autopsies  revealed  that  the  com- 
mon-cold virus  was  present  In  twice  as 
many  SIDS  babies  as  in  the  other  ones.  And 
many  mothers  reported  that  their  babies 
had  a  slight  cold  when  they  were  put  to 
bed  on  the  fatal  nights.  Though  future  re- 
search may  or  may  not  confirm  the  Seattle 
group's  theory,  it  Is  a  welcome  navigational 
light  in  the  swirling  fog  of  Ignorance  and 
and  fear. 

At  the  end  at  the  public  hearing.  Senator 
Mondale'3  subcommittee  presented  a  resolu- 
tion to  Congress  directing  HEWs  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment "to  designate  the  search  for  a 
cause  and  prevention  of  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome  as  one  of  the  top  priorities  In  re- 
search efforts."  The  Senate  passed  the  reso- 
lution, and  Senator  Mondale  requested  -310 
million  for  research  and  education  relating 
to  crib  deaths.  Although  President  Nixon 
vetoed  this  HEW  increase  and  others  as  ex- 
cessive, there  is  hope  that  substantial  re- 
search funds  will  be  appropriated  when  the 
1974  budget  comes  up  for  consideration 
this  year. 

In  the  meantime,  parents  should  be  aware 
of  what  we  already  know: 

1.  SIDS  cannot  be  predicted,  and  it  Is  not 
now  preventable. 

2.  It  always  occurs  during  sleep,  with  no 
sound  or  cry  of  distress.  Death  probably 
occurs  In  seconds. 

3.  The  cause  is  not  suffocation  from  cloth- 
ing or  blankets,  nor  Is  it  aspiration  or  re- 
gurgitation. 

4.  SIDS  is  neither  contagious  nor  heredi- 
tary. The  Ukellhocd  of  two  crib  deaths  in  a 
single  family  is  minute. 

5.  SIDS  is  not  traceable  to  such  modern 
environment  agents  as  birth-control  pills, 
fluoride  in  drinking  water,  smoking. 

6.  There  Is  hope.  The  medical  profession 
Is  at  last  coming  to  grips  with  SIDS,  and  I 
believe  that  It  will  eventually  go  the  way 
of  smallpox,  measles  and  polio. 


TIME  TO  REAFFIRM  AMERICAS  SUP- 
PORT OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bicentennial  anniversar>'  of  America's 
independence  will  be  celebrated  during 
the  next  few  years,  with  a  continuing 
emphasis  on  our  country's  tradition  of 
freedom  and  human  rights.  We  will  soon 
mark  the  passage  of  200  years  since  the 
signing  of  the  document  which  most 
clearly  embodies  this  tradition:  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  This  is  an 
event  and  an  anniversary  of  which  every 
American  can  be  proud. 

But  another  document  of  human  rights 
has  remained  unacted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  24  years.  How  can  the  Senate 
both  look  forward  to  the  observance  of 
America's  commitment  to  human  rights, 
and  simultaneously  fail  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention,  which  is  another 

necessary  expression  and  reaffirmation 

of  those  rights?  How  can  the  Senate 
justify  inaction  on  the  convention? 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  admin- 
istration that  there  are  no  constitutional 
drawbacks  to  ratification.  The  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  former 
Attorney  General  have  voiced  their  sup- 
port. The  Committees  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  which  most  closely 
studied  the  Convention  have  called  for 
ratification.  Seventy -six  other  nations 
have  subscribed  to  the  convention  and 
the  principles  embodied  therein. 

During  this  period  of  renewal  and  re- 
affirmation of  the  principles  which  first 
animated  this  country  and  which  should 
continue  to  do  so,  we  cannot  continue  to 
fail  to  recognize,  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
world,  a  clear  expression  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  area  of  international  law. 
We  must  remember  our  foimding  prin- 
ciples, and  reaffirm  them  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention,  as  well  as  the  con- 
ventions on  the  Abolition  of  Forced  La- 
bor and  the  Political  Rights  for  Women. 
These  ratifications  must  take  place  soon. 


DO  POLITICS  AND  SCIENCE  MIX? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Ms. 
Judith  Randal  wrote  a  very  timely  and 
perceptive  piece  about  Dr.  Robert  Q. 
Marston,  entitled  "Do  Politics  and 
Science  Mix?"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  3.  In 
view  of  recent  developments  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, I  think  this  article  is  especially 
significant,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do  Politics  and  Science  Mix? 
(By  Judith  Randal) 

People  dismissed  from  office  after  a  stmt 
with  the  Nixon  administration  have  varied 
ways  of  taking  their  leave.  Some  go  in  dis- 
grace with  their  taUs  between  their  legs. 
Others  go  proudly,  but  quietly— apparently 
in  the  belief  that  to  disclose  what  led  up  to 
the  rupture  would  not  make  any  difference 
either  to  the  public  or  to  the  colleagues  left 
behind.  The  nation  should  take  note  that 
Robert  Q.  Marston  Is  one  of  the  few  In  recent 
memory  to  have  chosen  another  style. 

Marston  Is  the  physician  and  former 
Rhodes  scholar  who  was  appointed  by  the 
late  President  Johnson  to  head  the  National 


Institutes  of  Health.  He  succeeded  a  man. 
Dr.  James  V.  Shannon,  who  made  the  NIH 
the  very  symbol  of  a  government  agency 
dedicated  to  excellence  and  as  free  of  politi- 
cal constraints  £is  such  an  agency  can  be. 

Knowing  Marston,  the  scientific  commu- 
nity confidently  assumed  he  would  carry  on 
in  the  same  tradition,  and  heaven  knows  he 
tried  in  the  face  of  growing  odds.  But  in 
December,  following  President  Nixon's  land- 
slide victory,  he  was  asked  to  resign,  and  on 
Jan.  20 — Inauguration  Day— he  was  Ignomln- 
lously  demoted  to  serve  as  acting  director  of 
one  of  the  smaller  institutes  that  constitute 
NIH. 

Last  week,  after  deciding  to  spend  a  year 
as  a  scholar-in-residence  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  to  accept  a  position  as  a  dis- 
tinguished fellow  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  new  Institute  of  Medicine,  he 
spoke  for  the  last  time  to  those  with  whom 
he  had  spent  almost  eight  years  at  NIH.  No 
successor  to  the  directorship  has  been  named. 

Marston  Is  not  a  bombastic  man,  and  bit- 
terness  and   recrimination   are   not   his   way. 

There  was  no  name-calling  on  this  occasion, 

and  in  a  sense  what  he  was  saying  was  meant 
only  for  the  consumption  of  his  colleagues. 
Yet  SO  much  of  it  spoke  directly  to  what  has 
made  American  science  the  achievement  it 
has  become  in  the  years  since  World  War  II 
that  It  Is  worth  repeating  here. 

Dealing  with  the  pursuit  of  intellectual 
excellence.  Marston  recalled  that  It  has  been 
NIH  ctistom  to  have  scientific  policy  deci- 
sions made  by  groups  of  scientists  rather 
than  bureaucratic  managers  and  that  this 
system  of  "peer  review"  has  brought  rich  re- 
wards, both  in  true  medical  progress  and  in 
prestige  as  measured  by  such  benchmarks 
as  the  Nobel  prize.  " 

He  did  not  have  to  tell  these  men  and 
women  that  this  widely  copied  system— 
which  has  made  American  science  the  envy 
of  the  world — is  now  being  subverted  by  the 
Nixon  administration,  whose  present  secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Cas- 
par W.  Weinberger,  construes  It  as  self-serv- 
ing and  a  fount  of  potential  disloyalty  to 
the  administration.  As  "management  for 
management's  sake"  replaces  the  freedom 
to  pursue  knowledge  In  an  environment  un- 
trammeled  by  politics,  they  have  seen  for 
themselves  that  it  Is  being  destroyed. 

Nor  did  they  need  to  have  recalled  for 
them  the  mischief  being  done  by  beating  the 
drum  for  cancer  (and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
heart  disease)  while  more  fundamental  as- 
pects of  biomedical  research  which  seek  an- 
swers to  these  and.  Indeed,  aU  disease  proc- 
esses wither  for  lack  of  funds.  Just  as  they 
understand  the  current  folly  of  ending  train- 
ing support  for  young  scientists  who  are  the 
source  of  new  ideas,  they  understand — as 
the  public,  for  the  most  part,  does  not — that 
to  elevate  anv  aspect  of  medical  research  dis- 
proportionately at  the  expense  of  others 
makes  no  sense  scientifically  and  Is  transpar- 
ently political  Ui  its  Intent. 

Accordingly,  when  Marston  told  this  au- 
dience that  "creative  people  are  to  be  valued 
more  than  organizational  arrangements  or 
complex  plans."  and  that  "criticism  Is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  science  to  be  encouraged  and 
not  stifled,"  one  could  only  have  wUhed  that 
the  "people  managers"  at  the  White  House 
could  have  been  listening. 

And  even  more  worthy  of  their  attention, 
in  light  of  current  revelations  about  the 
Watergate,  might  have  been  the  following 
credo  with  which  Marston  took  his  leave. 

"Perhaps  I  speak  too  much  from  the  Ideal- 
Ism  of  one  who  chose  to  go  Into  the  medical 
profession,  but  I  believe  In  the  dignity  of 
man— that  to  treat  one  another  with  respect 
is  an  expression  of  strength,  not  weakness; 
and  that  charity  Is  good,  not  bad;  that  the 
power  of  public  office  should  not  be  allowed 
to  lead  to  arrogance,  and  that  we  must  al- 
ways remember  as  public  officials  that  the 
money  we  spend  Is  not  ou-  own." 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SPEAKER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  ENDORSES  THE  FEDERAL- 
STATE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6,  I  introduced  S.  1099,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Federal-State  Legislative 
Council. 

This  council,  composed  of  12  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  12  State  legislators 
representing  different  geographical 
areas,  will  explore  and  research  prob- 
lems common  to  the  legislative  process. 
It  will  try  to  improve  communication 
and  cooperation  between  Congress  and 
the  50  State  legislatures,  to  undertake 
substantive  program  evaluations,  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  programs 
and  reforms  at  both  the  State  and  Na- 
tional levels. 

Because  of  its  unique  composition  and 
role  with  the  governing  process,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  recommendations  of  the 

council  will  receive  great  weight  In  Con- 
gress and  in  the  individual  legislatures. 

Recently,  I  received  a  strong  endorse- 
ment for  my  bill  from  a  distinguished 
State  legislator.  Mr.  James  E.  O'NeUl, 
speaker  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of 
Representatives  wrote  to  express  his  sup- 
port for  the  council  idea.  He  added: 

In  spite  of  current  precedents  and  guber- 
natorial folk-wisdom.  It  reaUy  Is  necessary 
for  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  to  en- 
act laws  for  the  development  of  public  pol- 
icy. If,  on  a  national  level,  these  lawmakers 
could  meet  Jointly  to  thrash  out  problems, 
w©  wUl  actually  achieve  our  common  goal 
of  a  revitalized  federal  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  this  letter  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  New  Hampshire, 

House  of  Representattves, 

Concord,  May  3, 1973. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  This  letter  is 
in  reference  to  your  introduction  of  S.  1099, 
which  wUl  establish  a  Federal-State  Legis- 
lative Council  composed  of  twenty-four 
members  from  various  geo-political  sub- 
divisions. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  strong  support  for 
your  Innovative  concept  and  I  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  assist  you  In  supporting 
this  bill  in  any  way  I  can. 

New  Hampshire  has  the  third  largest  legis- 
lative body  In  the  English-speaking  world. 
I  have  been  a  state  legislator  for  the  past 
sixteen  years  and  have  watched  our  state 
grow  and  change.  These  changes  have  pri- 
marily resulted  by  Congressional  action  and 
Presidential  Initiative. 

New  Hampshire  Is  also  a  small  state.  In 
both  geography  and  population.  Please  re- 
member that  proposals  like  S.  1099  should 
provide  a  forum  for  small  states  to  discuss 
problems  and  Issues  of  mutual  concern  with 
Congressmen  and  state  legislators. 

Our  founding  fathers  created  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions  with  the  Intent  that  small 
states  would  have  equal  voice  In  the  deci- 
sion making  process.  It  is  my  hope  that 
your  bill  will  Incorporate  safeguards  to  in- 
sure small  states'  participation— thus 
strengthening  the  new  federalism. 

I  strongly  endorse  S.  1099  because  this 
legislation  would  provide  a  permanent  struc- 
ture through  which  the  discussion  of  Issues 
and  problems  of  common  Interest  to  State 
Legislatures  and  Congxe.'^s  can  be  Initiated. 
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There  are  many  problems  facing  otir  citizens 
which  require  Joint  Congressional  and  State 
legislative  action  for  their  implementation 
and  solutions. 

In  spite  of  current  precedents  and  guber- 
natiorial  folk-wisdom,  it  reallv  is  necessary 
for  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures  to 
enact  laws  for  the  development  of  public 
policy.  If.  on  a  national  level,  those  law- 
makers could  meet  Jointly  to  thrash  out 
problems,  we  will  actually  achieve  our  com- 
mon goal  of  a  revitalized  federal  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Federal -State 
Legislative  Council  can  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  objective  of  making  Intergov- 
ernmental problem-solving  at  the  legislative 
level  a  reality. 

Cordially, 
^f  James  E.  O'Neil,  St.. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 


THE   ADMINISTRATION'S   POSITION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  COASTAL 

ZONE      MANAGEMENT      ACT      OP 
1972 

Mr,  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 

Monday.  March  5,  Chairman  Russell  E. 
Train  of  the  Council  on  Envlrorunental 
Quality  appeared  before  the  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere to  testify  about  administration 
views  on  S.  80.  a  bill  to  regulate  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  superports. 

Because  such  projects  will  have  tre- 
mendous impacts  on  the  coastal  zone  of 
any  State  selected  to  receive  the  pipeline 
from  a  superport,  I  raised  a  number  of 
questions  with  Chairman  Train  regard- 
ing the  administration's  failure  to  seek 
funding  for  the  National  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  which  passed  the  Con- 
gress and  was  signed  by  President  Nixon 
in  October  1972. 

It  was  Chairman  Train's  duty,  of 
course,  to  state  the  then  existing  admin- 
istration position  that  we  need  an  overall 
national  land-use  program  which  would 
include  the  coastal  zones.  This  position  is 
contrary  to  the  view  of  Congress,  which 
adopted  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  without  a  dissenting  vote.  In  view  of 
this  conflict.  I  subsequently  submitted  a 
series  of  questions  to  Mr.  Train  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  a  letter 
dated  April  20.  1973,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  after 
consulting  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  has  advised  my  subcommit- 
tee of  the  administration's  present  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972.  That  position 
is  stated  as  follows : 

The  Administration's  Position  With  Re- 
spect to  The  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972 

1.  The  Administration  does  not  believe  the 
absence  of  funding  for  the  law,  at  any  time, 
negates  or  suspends  the  Act. 

2.  The  "Congressional  Findings"  In  Section 
302  have  effect,  regardless  of  the  extent  of 
funding  which  may  be  available  at  any  par- 
ticular time. 

3.  The  "Declaration  of  Policy"  of  the  Act 
has  effect  regardless  of  the  funding  of  the 
Act  which  may  be  available  at  any  particular 
time. 

4.  The  absence  of  Federal  funding,  for 
States  during  any  period  in  the  development 
of  their  coastal  zone  management  programs, 
means  that  States  which  feel  they  want  to 
proceed  to  develop  a  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program  during  such  period,  will  re- 


ceive no  federal  assistance  for  such  develop- 
ment under  the  Act. 

5.  The  June  30,  1977  expiration  date  for 
authority  to  make  program — development 
grants  to  states  under  Section  305  means  that 
no  development  funds  will  be  available  after 
that  date  regardless  of  the  failure  of  funds 
being  available  during  prior  periods. 

6.  The  Administration  cannot  state  at  this 
time  whether  It  will  request  subsequent  ap- 
propriations under  the  Act  to  be  for  past 
periods  during  which  there  were  no  funds 
available  for  grants  to  states. 

7.  The  Administration  does  not  regard  the 
June  30,  1977  termination  date  for  partici- 
pating in  the  costs  of  the  development  of 
state  programs  as  being  deferred  by  a  period 
of  time  equivalent  to  the  period  of  time  for 
which  no  funds  are  appropriated  and/or 
made  available. 

8.  After  the  effective  date  of  the  Act, 
states  must  develop  their  coastal  zone  man- 
agement programs  In  substantUl  compliance 
with    the    procedural    requirements    of    the 

Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  In  order  to 

be  able  to  later  receive  approval  of  their 
management  programs,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  no  federal  financial  participation 
In  the  costs  of  development  of  their  pro- 
grams as  contemplated  by  the  Act  is  avail- 
able  at  the  time  of  such  development.  Ex- 
amples of  such  Instances  are: 

a.  Section  306(c)  (3)  which  requires  pub- 
lic hearings  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram. Even  If  the  management  program  It- 
self developed  by  the  State  Is  satisfactory. 
It  cannot  be  approved  if  it  was  develop>ed 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  and  the 
State  did  not  hold  public  hearings  lu  Its 
development,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
Federal  funds  at  the  time  of  such  develop- 
ment. 

b.  Section  306(c)(1)  requires  that  the 
State  must  have  developed  and  adopted  its 
program  .  .  .  with  full  participation  by  "rele- 
vant state  agencies,  regional  organizations, 
port  authorities  and  other  Interested  parties 
public  and  private." 

Even  if  the  state  management  program  la 
satisfactory.  It  cannot  be  approved  If  it  was 
developed  without  such  participation  by 
others,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no 
federal  financial  participation  in  the  costs 
of  development  of  the  program  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Act  was  available  at  the  time 
of  such  development. 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  availability  of 
funds,  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  is  to  consult  with, 
cooperate  with,  and  coordinate  the  activities 
of,  other  interested  federal  agencies  In  the 
Coastal  Zone,  including  in  the  development 
of  coastal  zone  management  programs.  All 
federal  agencies  must  provide  "positive  par- 
ticipation." not  passive  cognizance.  In  the 
development  of  state  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs  and  NOAA  Is  to  coordinate 
such  federal  activities.  The  foregoing  in- 
cludes the  siting  of  offshore  facilities. 

10.  Notwithstanding  the  avaUablllty  of 
funds.  Section  307(d)  of  the  Act  Is  operative. 
It  provides  that : 

"Federal  agencies  shall  not  approve  pro- 
posed projects  that  are  Inconsistent  with  a 
coastal  state's  management  program,  except 
iipon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  (of  Com- 
merce, utUlzlng  NOAA)  that  the  project  la 
consistent  (with  the  purposes  of  the  Act) 
or  Is  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security." 

11.  (a).  Federal  agencies  conducting  or 
supporting  activities  affecting  the  coastal 
waters  and  lands  shall  do  so  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  to  be  consistent 
with  a  state's  approved  coastal  zone  man- 
agement program,  as  required  by  Section  307 
(c)   of  the  Act. 

(b) .  Federal  agencies  undertaking  develop- 
ments In  the  coastal  zone  shall  also  do  so 
consistent  with  the  approved  state  program, 
as  required  by  Section  307(c)    of  the  Act. 
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(c).  Section  307(c)  also  requires  that, 
after  approval  ol  a  state  coastal  zone  man- 
agement program  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (NOAA).  any  applicant  for  a  federal 
license  or  permit  to  conduct  any  activity  af- 
fecting the  state's  coastal  zone,  must  Include 
In  his  application  a  certification  that  the  ac- 
tivity compiles  with  the  state  program.  Sub- 
sequently, It  Is  required  that  the  state  be 
notified  and  the  license  or  permit  cannot  be 
granted  unless  the  state  concurs,  or  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  It  Is  consistent  with  the 
Act,  or  that  the  activity  is  necessary  for  na- 
tional security. 

Section  306,  pertaining  to  giving  approval 
to  a  state  management  program.  Is  operative, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  funds  and  a 
state  may  develop  a  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  approve  It  In  order  for  the  other 
benefits  of  the  Act  to  be  available. 

12.  Notwithstanding  the  availability  of 
state  grant  funding,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (NOAA)  has  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  review  state  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs. 

13.  Section  311  pertaining  to  an  Advisory 
Committee  Is  In  effect  regardless  of  the  ap- 
propriation or  availability  of  funds  for  the 
states. 

14.  The  Annual  Reports,  required  of  the 
President  to  Congress  on  the  administration 
of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972, 
will  be  made,  notwithstanding  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  grants  to  the  states. 

15.  The  absence  of  ftmdlng  at  this  time 
or  any  later  date  does  not  affect  the  ability 
and  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
adopt  necessary  rules  and  regulations  under 
Section  314  of  the  Act. 

At  this  time,  draft  guidelines  for  Section 
305  of  the  Act  (development  of  state  pro- 
grams) have  been  circulated  for  comment  to 
appropriate  Federal  agencies.  After  these 
comments  have  been  received  and  Incor- 
porated, when  appropriate.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  regulations  will  be  published  within  the 
next  month. 

16.  The  failure  to  request  funds  and  pos- 
sible later  unavailability  thereof  for  the  lim- 
ited periods  specified  In  the  authorization 
Section  of  the  Act  does  not  affect  the  expira- 
tion dates  for  such  authorizations  as  stated 
In  the  Act. 

17.  In  the  event  the  expiration  dates  of 
periods  specified  for  fund  authorizations  In 
the  Act  go  by,  without  the  States  having  re- 
ceived that  federal  financial  participation  for 
the  full  periods  contemplated,  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  unable  to  state  whether  or  not  It 
would  request  an  extension  of  such  author- 
izations. 

18.  The  Administration  is  unable  to  state 
whether  It  Is  possible  It  would  not  request 
the  further  authorization  mentioned  above. 

19.  The  Administration  is  also  unable  to 
state  whether  It  would  support  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  authorization. 

20.  The  Administration  Is  further  unable 
to  state  whether  It  might  oppose  the  exten- 
sion of  such  authorizations  by  vetoing  legis- 
lation extending  the  same. 

21.  The  Administration  does  not  now  plan 
to  request,  or  oppose,  legislation  extend- 
ing an  extension  of  the  authorization  periods. 

22.  If  no  funds  are  made  available  to  the 
states  within  the  periods  specified  In  the 
authorization  section  and  the  same  Is  not 
extended,  it  is  true  that  the  situation  Inso- 
far as  federal  financial  support  of  state  coast- 
al zone  programs  Is  concerned,  Is  the  same  as 
If  the  President  had  vetoed  the  Act  Instead 
of  signing  It  on  October  27.  1972. 

This  situation  Is  hypothetical,  however,  and 
the  Congress,  first,  would  have  to  pass  the 
necessary  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  been 
guided  by  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  and, 
when  necessary.  Its  legislative  history. 

The  Department  has  also  considered  the 
general  rules  of  statutory  construction  which 
seek  to  give  meaning  and  purpose  of  all  the 
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provisions  of  legislative  enactments  and  to 
reconcile  them  with  other  laws. 

In  particular,  the  Department  has  recog- 
nized the  directives  of  the  National  Environ- 
ment Policy  Act  which.  In  Section  102,  de- 
clares: 

■•The  Congress  authorizes  and  directs  that, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible — the  policies,' 
regulations  and  public  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  Interpreted  and  administered 
In  accordance  with  the  policies  set  forth  in 
this  Act.  .  .  .•■ 

Consistent  with  that  declaration  and  gen- 
eral rules  of  Interpretation,  this  Department 
will  seek  to  give  meaning  and  effect  to  every 
portion  of  the  Act,  notwithstanding  the 
availability  of  funds  for  grants  to  states  at 
anr  particular  point  in  time  for  any  reason. 

The  above  does  not,  of  course,  take  into 
account  any  changes  In  the  Act  which  the 
Congress  might  determine  to  make  In  the 
future. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Vietnam 
is  a  conflict  which  divided  our  Nation 
and  left  wounds  which  will  take  many 
years  to  heal.  But  it  has  also  left  us  with 
many  lessons  which  are  ours  to  learn. 
This  Nation  is  not  a  policeman  for  the 
world.  We  have  enormous  military  might, 
but  it  must  be  used  wisely  and  sparingly 
if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

The  Congress  cannot  remain  silent 
while  this — or  any  other  President — 
takes  this  country  deeper  and  deeper  into 
armed  conflict.  Yet,  it  is  clear  that  the 
administration's  current  policies  in  Cam- 
bodia are  leading  us  into  unwanted  and 
undesirable  commitments  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  current  leadership  of  that 
country.  The  lessons  of  Vietnam  tell  us 
of  the  dangers  of  escalating  involvement 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations — no  mat- 
ter what  the  pretext. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  this  subject  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
MoNDALE,  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  New  York  Times,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cambodia:  Tttnnel  at  the  End  of  thb  Light 
(By  Walter  F.  Moitoale) 
Washington.— As  the  last  U.8.  soldier  left 
Vietnam,  most  Americans  believed  and  hoped 
that  the  event  signaled  the  end  of  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  the  longest,  costliest  and 
most  divisive  war  In  our  history. 

But  In  only  a  matter  of  hours  It  was  clear 
that  despite  these  hopes  for  peace  we  were 
still  at  war.  U.S.  planes  still  were  flying 
bombing  missions  over  Cambodia  in  an  effort 
to  prop  up  the  besieged  and  unpopular  Lon 
Nol  Government,  and  there  were  warning 
signs  that  our  commitments  to  the  Thleu 
regime  In  Saigon  might  result  in  renewed 
U.S.  military  action. 

The  Irony  U  Inescapable :  twelve  years  after 
American  forces  first  were  committed  to 
Vietnam  In  the  name  of  protecting  a  friendly 
but  vulnerable  government,  once  again  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  entirely  on 
his  own.  is  using  U.S.  military  force  In  a  for- 
eign country  with  absolutely  no  constitu- 
tional authority  for  doing  so. 

The  sen^  of  having  been  through  all  this 
before  Is  overwhelming.  Haven't  we  learned 
anything  in  the  last  decade  from  our  Initial 
mistake — from  the  human  suffering,  the  In- 
credible destruction,  the  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can spirit?  Have  we  failed  entirely  to  learn 
the  two  fundamental  lessons  of  those  tragic 
years'  (1)  that  It  Is  beyond  our  national  ca- 


pacity to  affect  the  ultimate  outcome  of  a 
foreign  struggle  that  Is  essentially  mdlge- 
nous  in  nature,  and  (2)  that  It  U  only  at  great 
cost  to  this  nation  that  a  President  Ignores 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

It  Is  common  practice  In  countries  such  as 
Cambodia,  Thailand  and  Vietnam  for  chiefs 
of  state  to  Ignore  or  suspend  provisions  of 
their  constitutions,  as  Lon  Nol  did  In  Octo- 
ber, 1971.  Now,  tragically.  Ignoring  our  own 
Constitution  Is  apparently  becoming  com- 
mon practice  In  this  country  as  well. 

In  March,  1970,  one  month  before  our 
forces  Invaded  Cambodia,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration Indicated  that  It  no  longer  was  de- 
pending on  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  as 
legal  authority  for  Its  Indochina  activities. 
The  sole  basis  claimed  by  the  President  was. 
Instead,  "the  right  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  men." 

But  the  last  American  soldier  now  has  left 
Vietnam,  and  with  him  has  gone  whatever 
validity  existed  In  the  President's  claim.  Yet 
the  bombing  has  continued  every  single  day 
since  then,  increasing  the  possibility  of  new 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Admmistratlon  has  been  trytog  des- 
perately to  Justify  Its  bombing  policy.  Its 
efforts  have  been  Imaginative  but  futile.  The 
SEATO  treaty  conamltment  has  been  men- 
tioned, but  the  Lon  Nol  Government  has  not 
altered  Prince  Sihanouk's  1955  decUlon  to 
exempt  Cambodia  from  the  treaty's  protec- 
tion. A  tenuous  link  has  been  offered  between 
the  Presidents  mandate  to  make  war  and  his 
re-election  mandate,  but  surely  this  Is  not  a 
serious  point. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Cambodian 
Ooverrunent  has  asked  for  our  air  support. 
State  Department  lawyers  reportedly  are 
working  full-time  to  produce  a  rationaliza- 
tion, but  so  far  they  are  reluctant  to  disclose 
It.  Finally,  the  Administration  has  tried  to 
rely  on  a  tacit  understanding  of  an  ambig- 
uous section  (Article  20)  of  the  Parts  agree- 
nient — an  agreement  which  weis  not  even 
submitted  to  Congress  for  ratification — as 
Justification  for  Its  actions. 

Secretary  Richardson  says  the  bombing 
will  continue  until  the  Communists  agree 
to  a  cease-fire.  The  number  of  competing 
Insurgent  groups  fighting  against  Lon  Nol— 
the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  Sihanouk  govern- 
ment-ln-exlle.  and  other  minor  splinter 
groups — makes  remote  the  prospect  of  a 
cease-fire,  or  even  negotiations.  Under  this 
policy  we  could  be  bombing  for  years. 

Mr.  Richardson  also  said  that  "Our  con- 
stitutional authority  rests  on  the  clrciun- 
stances  that  we  are  coming  out  of  a  ten-year 
period  of  conflict.  This  Is  the  wind-up.  What 
we  are  doing  in  effect  Is  to  try  to  encom-age 
the  observance  of  the  Paris  agreements  by 
engaging  In  air  action  at  the  request  of  the 
Government." 

This  rationale  could  be  extendefl'-  easily 
to  Involve  us  again  In  Laos  and  Vletnjim  as 
well  as  Cambodia.  And  It  seems  ominous  that 
Mr.  Richardson.  In  fact,  refuses  to  rule  out 
the  relntroductlon  of  American  troops  Into 
Vietnam. 

This  legal  legerdemain  by  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  an  open  challenge  to  Congress  to 
assert  Its  constitutional  responsibility  and 
act  to  end  our  Involvement  m  what  con- 
stitutes— even  according  to  the  President's 
own  reasoning — a  new  war.  We  no  longer 
can  permit  the  President's  war-making  pow- 
ers to  go  unchecked  and  unchallenged. 

The  Senate  now  Is  considering  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Chiu-ch  and  Case  that 
would  prohibit  the  re-engagement  of  U.S. 
forces  anywhere  In  Indochina  without  Con- 
gressional approval.  And.  because  of  the 
urgent  and  Immediate  danger  of  our  raids 
over  Cambodia,  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
to  cut  off  funds  for  U.S.  military  activity  in 
that  country.  Finally,  the  proposed  war  pow- 
ers act  will  permit  us  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  broader  aspects  of  executive  authority. 
All  these  measures  are  necessary.  In  my 
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Judgment.  If  we  are  to  learn  anything  from 
the  painful  lessons  of  the  past  decade. 

■If  our  bombing  now  continues  In  Cam- 
bodia." Senator  Hutfield  recently  warned, 
•we  will  be  on  our  way  to  making  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  the  last  cas- 
ualty of  this  war."  Avoiding  such  a  con- 
stitutional tragedy — as  well  as  further 
human  tragedy — is  now  the  urgent  respon- 
sibility of  Congress. 
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UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  PERMANENT 
POLICY  AND  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
LONG-TERM  NATIONAL  GROWTH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  'Toward  a  Na- 
tional Materials  Policy."  which  appeared 
in  World  magazine  on  May  22.  1973. 

The  article  announces  the  release  of 
"Man.  Materials,  and  Environment"  by 
the  NAS  Study  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Aspects  of  a  National  Materials 
Policy.  Its  recommendations  warrant  the 
p  serious  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

The  article  also  notes  that  the  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Resources 
Policy  to  Congress  and  the  White  House, 
to  which  the  NAS  study  contributes.  Is 
due  next  month.  This  is  a  report  to 
which  we  all  should  give  close  attention. 
While  I  support  the  important  work 
of  the  Commission,  I  believe  that  it  dem- 
onstrates a  totally  inadequate  approach 
to  the  study  and  anticipation  of  major 
national  growth  and  development  is- 
sues. This  country  desperately  needs 
permanent  institutional  arrangements 
for  analyzing  trends,  rates  of  change,  and 
interrelationships  among  important 
factors  affecting  America's  future. 

I  will  soon  introduce  the  Balanced  Na- 
tional Growth  and  Development  Act  of 
1973. 1  believe  it  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward meeting  the  need  for  a  balanced 
growth  and  development  policy  for  our 
Nation  and  providing  the  Institutional 
arrangements  necessary  to  make  such  a 
policy  effective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
Towakd  a  National  Materials  Policy 
At   the  end   of   next   month,   a   group   of 
»ven  men  Is  due  to  submit  to  the  White 
House  and  Congress  a  report  of  potentially 
great  significance.  The  National  Commission 
on  Resources  Policy,   In  an   active  lifetime 
Of  less  than   twenty  months,   has  had  the 
nearly  impossible  task  of  assessing  the  na- 
tion s  and  the  world's  resources   (Including 
energy),   making  long-range   predictions  as 
to  their  avallabUltles.  and  of  providing  rec- 
ommendations In  such  broad  areas  as  maxi- 
mization of  resource  use:   conservation  and 
environmental    protection;     preferred    tech- 
nologies and  research  priorities;  waste  man- 
agement and  recycling;  the  use  of  Incentives 
penalties,  and  other  control  techniques-  pub- 
lic education   and   the  reshaping  of  values 
An  Interim  report  last  year  focused  on  the 
nation  s  growing  dependence  on  Imports  of 
raw  materials. 

A  major  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Mmmlsslon  is  a  lOO.OOO-word  report  by  a 
Study  Committee  on  Environmental  Aspects 
or  a  National  Materials  Policy  assembled  by 
we  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Its  "Man. 
Materials,  and  Environment."  released  In  ad- 
vance of  the  commission  report.  Is  wlde- 
fanging  and  unequlvocatlng.  It  asks  for  no 


less  than  a  constitutional  amendment  "de- 
claring that  the  right  of  an  Individual  citizen 
to  a  safe,  healthful,  productive,  and  esthetl- 
caUy  and  culturally  pleasing  environment 
shall  not  be  abridged."  It  asserts  that  the  use 
of  materials  wUl  double  and  then  double 
again  over  the  next  thirty  to  forty  years;  some 
materials  will  become  exhausted  and  others 
decline  in  quality,  with  the  result  that  more 
energy  will  be  required  for  extraction  and 
ever-increasing  stress  will  be  placed  on  the 
environment.  It  calls  for  open-mtaded  re- 
examination of  our  belief  that  natural  re- 
sources can  be  used  In  whatever  amount  Is 
e/oked  by  public  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  by  producers'  efforts  to  expand  their 
markets. 

The    NAS    Study    Committee    comes    out 
strongly  for  effluent  and  emission  taxes  as 
"the  primary  Instrument "  In  the  reduction 
of  pollution  from  stationary  sources.  It  rec- 
ommends the  Imposition  of  fixed  standards 


the  nation  was  preoccupied  with  military 
defense.  As  Boyd  has  said,  "This  Is  the  first 
I  commission  1  to  be  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
promote  the  quality  of  life  on  a  long-range 
basis  rather  than  reaction  to  immediate 
strategic  defense  needs." 

The  report  due  on  June  30  will  be  an  im- 
portant document.  At  the  moment  the  signs 
are  mUdly  favorable  that  It  will  be  a  good 
one. 


A  VALUABLE  CONTRIBUnON  FROM 
THE  SEA  GRANT  PROGRAM 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  Sea 
Grant,  published  by  the  National  Ocean- 
J9    f'"^   Atmospheric    Administration— 

v^.^iiiiciiua  Lue  uiiposiiion  or  nxed  standards     NOAA — be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part 

only  where  a  critical  health  problem  exists  ^7°^  ^^  remarks. 

or— in  the  absence  of  a  federal  effluent  tax—/     The  article  points  out  another  valuaWP 

L^,?.':i_^^*^l^.^J>.'"P«^  ^"h  one  another  as'    contribution  bVscientistTSr  Sel^! 


pollution  havens. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  study 
committee : 

Mining  and  lumbering  should  be  prohib- 
ited unless  the  land  can  be  repaired  by 
proper  disposition  of  the  spoil  and  revegeta- 
tlon.  Exploitation  on  public  lands  should  re- 
quire a  performance  bond. 

To  reduct  waste  and  litter,  container  man- 
ufacturers should  be  required  to  meet  design 
standards  for  packaging,  much  as  auto  man- 
ufacturers are  required  to  meet  emission 
standards  by  a  given  date.  Outright  restric- 
tions are  the  only  alternative. 

The  costs  of  using  recycled  materials 
should  be  computed  after  adjusting  for  the 
net  benefits  to  the  environment  and  the  re- 
duced costs  of  handling  solid  wastes  Also 
a  system  should  be  explored  for  Imposing  a 
tax  on  virgin  materials  at  the  point  of  ex- 
traction—a  tax  that  would  be  rebated  when 
recyclable  materials  are  returned  to  an  ac- 
ceptable depository. 

To  avoid  collision  with  other  IndustrUl 
powers  bidding  for  environmentally  attrac- 
tive resources  in  short  supply,  such  as  low- 
sulphur  petroleum  and  liquid  natiu-al  gas 
the  United  States  should  hasten  to  collabo- 
rate with  other  nations  In  finding  "orderly 
and   equitable  marketing   arrangements" 

No  materials  policy  will  be  effective  with- 
out a  policy  on  population. 

The   NAS   Study   Committee   wvls   not    of 
course,  under  the  kinds  of  political  pressures 
that  the  commission  is  subject  to.  and  the 
latter  is  under  no  obligation  to  accept  the 
NAS  study.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the 
commission  did  not  delay  its  publication  Is 
encouraging,  and  there  Is  some  evidence  that 
the  commission  and  Its  staff  have  achieved 
a  broader  perspective  as  their  work  has  pro- 
ceeded. As  is  so  often  the  case  with  govern- 
mental   commissions,    the    most    Important 
figure  is  the  chief  of  staff.  James  Boyd  sixtv- 
eight.  who  has  been  director  of  the  US   Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  vice-president  of  Kennecott 
Copper,  and  president  of  the  Copper  Range 
Company.  Environmentalists  were  less  than 
happy  with  his  appointment,  but  Boyd  and 
hU  staff  of  twenty  professionals   have  ex- 
posed themselves  to  all  points  of  view  (thev 
conducted  forums  at  eight  universities)    and 
theyve  now  begun  to  sound  like  environ- 
mentalists. 

Also  on  the  commission,  chaired  bv  Jer- 
ome L.  Klaff.  a  Baltimore  businessman  who 
buys  and  recycles  scrap,  are  two  knowledge- 
able scholars,  the  political  scientist  Lvnton 
Keith  Caldwell  and  the  physicist  Frederick 
Seltz.  president  of  Rockefeller  University. 
The  other  members  are  drawn  from  govern- 
ment. Industry,  and  labor. 

It  has  been  more  than  twenty  years  since 
the  United  States  assessed  Its  materials  pol- 
icy. This  was  the  famous  Paley  Commission 
report,  produced  during  the  cold  war  when 


erally  assisted  Sea  Grant  program  at 
umversities  throughout  the  country  Dr 
W.  C.  Walter.  CoUege  of  Pharmacy  at 
the  Medical  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Is  participating  in  the  drive  to  cure 
leukemia  by  examining  the  effect  of  the 

excretions  of  amaroucium — or  seapork 

against  cancerous  cells.  Dr.  Walter  is  be- 
ginning from  scratch  In  his  research  of 
these  sea  animals,  and  his  findings  Illus- 
trate another  valuable  resource  to  be 
found  in  the  seas  and  on  offshore  waters 
and  underscore  the  need  to  continue 
studies  of  the  marine  environment 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

Sea  Pork  Holds  Promise 
(By  Anne  Molse) 
The  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina 
s  seeking  the  help  of  the  sea  and  Sea  Grant 
in  Its  fight  against  leukemia. 

Extracts  of  the  marine  organism  Amarou- 
cium have  been  found  to  act  against  tumors 
in  lymph  glands.  W.  G.  Walter,  College  of 
Pharmacy,  is  directing  his  Sea  Grant  re- 
search  toward  finding  which  chemical  ele- 
ments of  this  organism  are  acting  on  the 
tumors.  His  Investigation  should  provide 
information  on  the  types  of  agents  effective 
against  cancer,  and  the  related  chemical 
treatments  for  this  dread  disease 

Amaroucium— or  sea  pork— is  not  the  first 
natural  substance  Walter  has  examined  He 
has  been  submitting  organisms  to  the  Na- 
tioiml  Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  for  screening 
for  a  number  of  years. 

In  this  case,  sea  pork  is  a  common  (though 
little  known)  animal.  Colonies  of  the  am- 
mals  may  be  seen  as  pinkish -orange  or  gray 
clumps  on  the  beach.  Often  thesi  fleshUke 
colonies  wash  up  after  a  storm  or  a  flood 
tide.  It  was  Walter's  curiosity  when  he  found 
these  strange  organisms  while  he  was  walk- 
ing  on  the  beach  that  caused  him  to  examine 
them  more  closely.  -^^""e 


starting  from  scratch 
The  only  research  conducted  on  Amarou- 
cium Is  so  old  and  incomplete  that  Walter 
and  his  assistant  have  had  to  virtuaUy  start 
over  from  scratch,  even  to  the  extent  of  up- 
dating and  preparing  a  classification 

Each  specimen  of  sea  pork  Is  first  cleaned 
and  foreign  debris  removed.  It  is  then 
weighed,  measured,  numbered,  and  a  sample 
section  preserved  for  Identification  The  re- 
maming  portion  of  the  colony  is  either 
processed  Immediately  or  frozen.  The  date 
and  location  of  the  specimen's  origin  are  also 
logged. 

Sea  pork  extracts  then  are  sent  to  NCI 
for  screening.  So  far.  the  substance  has 
proven  active  against  two  common  tumors. 
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The  next  step  will  be  determining  the  spe- 
cific material  In  the  extract  which  has  the 
anti-tumor  activity.  Testing  will  then  pro- 
ceed with  the  pure  chemical. 

"We  wUI  study  the  structure  of  the  chem- 
ical. If  the  chemical  is  not  easily  found  In 
nature.  It  will  be  synthesized,"  Walter  ex- 
plains. 

He  emphasizes  that  these  steps  are  within 
the  foreseeable  future. 

"Although  preliminary  screening  shows 
anti-tumor  activity,  we  cannot  honestly  say 
what  will  come  with  more  Intensive  tests. 
We  can't  and  shouldn't  encourage — we  do 
not  now  have  a  new  cancer  drug." 

Walter  has  recruited  Charleston  shrimpers 
to  supply  him  with  sea  pork.  They  have  been 
most  cooperative  and,  particularly  in  the 
winter  months,  have  been  catching  large 
quantities  In  their  trawls. 

PROTEIN    SOURCE 

Sea  pork  could  become  more  than  a  tem- 
porary crop  for  these  and  other  shrimpers 
If  an  offshoot  of  Walter's  original  research 
proves  worthwhile.  He  has  found  that  sea 
pork  has  high  protein  content,  which  could 
help  the  nation's  and  the  world's  search  for 
more  protein  sources.  The  organism  also 
contains  valuable  hormones. 

Currently,  Walter  Is  experimenting  with 
freeze-drled  Amarouclum.  The  dried  ani- 
mals are  ground  and  formed  Into  food  pel- 
lets for  laboratory  mice.  The  growth  rate  of 
the  mice,  their  longevity  and  litter  sizes  are 
recorded.  So  far  the  results  of  these  tests  are 
quite  satisfying,  and  he  hopes  that  some- 
day the  products  of  sea  pork  and  this  re- 
search may  prove  beneflclal  to  man. 

The  fact  that  Amarouclum  are  free  of 
fouling  organisms  such  as  barnacles  and 
worms  suggests  to  Walter  that  they  may  also 
possess  some  antl-fouling  secretion.  He  is 
only  partially  involved  in  this  additional  as- 
pect of  sea  pork,  but  feels  it  has  interesting 
possibilities,  especially  to  boat  and  dock 
owners. 

The  sea  pork  Is  a  more  exciting  organism 
than  it  looks  would  ever  Indicate.  If  contin- 
ued research  Is  as  rewarding  as  the  prelimi- 
nary survey  shows,  this  ugly  duckling  some- 
day will  come  into  its  share  of  scientific,  and 
perhaps  even  public,  appreciation. 
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NORTH  SLOPE  ALASKAN  OIL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  transportation  of  North 
Slope  Alaskan  oil  to  the  "lower  48" 
States  is  a  matter  of  utmost  urgency  to 
the  future  energj-  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Meeting  in  St.  Louis,  the  National  Oil 
Jobbers  Council — NOJC — on  April  27 
passed  a  resolution  which  I  believe  to  be 
of  great  importance  in  the  debate  over 
how  the  national  interest  will  be  served 
in  the  delivery  of  this  North  Slope  oil. 
The  NOJC  is  a  federation  of  38  State  and 
regional  associations  of  jobbers,  cover- 
ing 46  States.  There  are  individual  mem- 
bers in  49  of  the  50  States,  and  total  indi- 
vidual membership  surpasses  13,000.  But 
perhaps  most  importantly,  the  NOJC 
members  handle  25  percent  of  the  gaso- 
line and  75  percent  of  the  fuel  oil  sold 
in  this  country.  Many  members  have  in 
recent  months  suffered  hardships  as  a 
result  of  the  supply  problems  for  fuel  oil 
and  gasoline  which  many  sections  of  our 
Nation  have  experienced. 

Perhaps  better  than  any  other  group, 
the  NOJC  knows  the  meaning  of  these 
shortages  and  how  they  can  affect  indi- 
vidual businessmen.  Therefore,  the  res- 
olution passed  by  the  NOJC  by  a  nearly 
imanimous  vote  to  strongly  endorse  the 


building  of  a  trans-Canadian — rather 
than  a  trans- Alaskan — pipeUne  to  trans- 
port North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  to  Ameri- 
can markets,  gains  special  significance. 
As  the  Oil  Jobbers  point  out  in  their  res- 
olution, it  is  the  midwest — along  with 
the  East — which  bears  the  brunt  of  fuel 
shortages,  and  to  which  the  massive  oU 
reserves  of  the  Alaskan  North  Slope 
should  go. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  read  this 
resolution  in  light  of  the  need  for  energy 
products  which  the  members  of  the 
NOJC  experience.  I  believe  this  resolu- 
tion helps  to  dispel  the  mvth  that  rout- 
ing of  North  Slope  Alaskan  oil  through 
Canada  is  impractical  and  without  sub- 
stantial support  among  the  American 
business  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  No.  3  of  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Jobbers  Coimcil  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

KeSDLUTioN  No.  3 
Whereas  the  national  energy  shortage  man- 
dates the  speedy  transportation  of  Alaskan 
crude  oil  to  the  "lower  48",  and 

Whereas  In  District  II  the  shortage  of  en- 
ergy impinges  most  severely  because  its  geo- 
graphic location  denies  its  access  to  alterna- 
tive world  sources  to  which  coastal  areas  have 
access,  and 

Whereas  the  shortage  In  District  II  Is  more 
than  can  be  supplied  from  Districts  III  and 
rv,  and 

Whereas  the  nation  has  traditionally  found 
and  still  finds  a  strong  ally  In  our  Canadian 
neighbor,  an  alliance  buttressed  by  treaties 
and  other  Joint  enterprises  for  our  common 
defense,  and 

Whereas  large  quantities  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  flowed  and  currently  flow  Into  the 
Midwest  from  Canada,  and 

Whereas  there  is  widespread  support  for  a 
McKenzie  Valley  pipeline  to  bring  natural 
gas  from  Alaska  to  the  Midwest,  and 

Whereas  American  oil  companies  have 
made  and  continue  to  make  large  Invest- 
ments In  Canada,  and 

Whereas  one  of  these  Investments  Is  one  of 
the  world's  largest  networks  capable  of  trans- 
porting substantial  volumes  of  crude  oil  from 
Canada  to  the  tJnlted  States  which  the  com- 
panies have  recently  enlarged,  and 

WhereM  the  Canadian  Energy  Minister  has 
publicly  stated  his  belief  based  on  numerous 
studies  that  a  crude  oil  line  along  the  Mc- 
Kenzie Valley  would  be  envlronmentfilly 
safer  than  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and 

Whereas  In  the  light  of  the  delays  to  which 
the  Alaskan  line  has  been  subject  and  will 
continue  to  be  subject,  a  McKenzie  Valley 
pipeline  will  bring  Alaskan  oU  to  the  area 
where  It  is  most  needed  more  qtUckly  than  It 
could  be  brought  if  an  Alaskan  line,  a  tanker 
fleet,  and  a  line  eastward  from  Seattle  had  to 
be  constructed. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Jobbers  Council  and  Its  officers 
carry  to  all  appropriate  executive  and  legis- 
lative agencies  its  strong  support  for  a  Mc- 
Kenzie Valley  pipeline  to  bring  Alaskan  crude 
oil  to  the  "lower  48." 


ACTION  AND  THE  AGED:    1973 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
(Mr.  Church),  has  been  vigorous  in  his 
pursuit  of  justice  for  our  Nation's  elderly. 
His  dedication  and  effectiveness  have 
earned  him  the  respect  of  millions  of 


older  Americans  who  look  to  him  with 
hope. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  Senator 
Church  spoke  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Caucus  of  the  Black 
Aged.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Action  and  The  Aged:   1973 

I'd  like  to  begin  this  address  by  reading 
you  a  message  I  sent  a  month  or  so  ago  when 
I  heard  that  your  Chairman,  Hobart  Jackson, 
was  about  to  be  honored  in  his  home  city! 

I  wrote  this  to  Hobart: 

"I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  you  will  be 
the  recipient  of  the  Philadelphia  Tribune 
Charities  Humanitarian  Award  for  1973.  It's 
natural  that  Philadelphia  should  honor  you 
for  the  contributions  you  have  made  to  the 
people  of  your  city,  but — as  one  who  knows 
of  some  of  the  work  you  do  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  Nation— I  believe  that  the  Tribune 
Charities  should  also  dedicate  at  least  part 
of  Its  citation  to  Hobart  Jackson,  good  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  friend  of  all 
Its  people." 

My  message.  Hobart,  was  heartfelt.  I  weU 
comed  the  opportunity  to  tell  your  fellow 
Phlladelphlans  what  I  have  felt  for  a  long 
time.  We  owe  you  a  great  deal  because  of 
the  pioneering  work  you  are  doing  at  the 
Stephen  Smith  Geriatric  Center,  because  of 
the  fine  professional  contribution  you  make 
to  gerontology  through  your  writing  and 
through  your  fine  example,  because  of  the 
social  awareness  you  provide  as  the  leader 
of  the  National  Caucus  on  the  Black  Aged, 
and  because  you  care — you  care  a  great 
deal — about  what  is  happening  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

That  kind  of  caring  has  not  gone  out  of 
fashion  In  the  United  States,  even  though 
the  present  Administration  does  not  seem 
to  place  high  value  on  It.  No  one  truly  con- 
cerned about  people  could  ever  believe  that 
the  ruthless  way  is  the  right  way. 

That  cannot  be  the  way  in  our  Nation. 
Hobart  Jackson  knows  that.  The  people  In 
this  room  know  that.  And  thank  God,  many 
members  of  Congress  know  that  and  will 
not  tolerate  a  steamroller  stampede  over 
the  rights  of  people  and  over  those  pro- 
grams needed  to  serve  people. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Aging  and  Aged  Blacks  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  Hobart  Jackson  is  help- 
ing to  make  certain  that  we  on  the 
Committee  devoti  special  attention  to  the 
Intense  problems  of  so  many  older  Ameri- 
cans who  suffer  what  has  been  called  "mul- 
tiple jeopardy." 

They  are  old.  They  are  black  and  have 
lived  through  decades  of  deprivation 
caused,  in  large  part,  by  discrimination.  And 
many— almost  40  percent— live   in  poverty. 

Our  Advisory  Group  meets  from  time  to 
time — not  as  often  as  I  would  like,  Hobart^- 
to  alert  the  Committee  to  problems  of  which 
they  are  Intensely  aware.  On  that  Advi- 
sory Committee— in  addition  to  Hobart— 
are  others  who  serve  as  officers  of  your 
Caucus.  Inabel  Lindsay,  who  vsrote  the  re- 
port for  us  on  Multiple  Jeopardy,  is  your 
consultant.  Dr.  Jacquelyne  Jackson — your 
Secretary — and  certainly  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  researchers  In  all  of  gerontol- 
ogy— is  a  member,  along  with  Dr.  Robert 
Butler  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays.  I'd  like  to 
thank  each  one  who  serves  on  our  Advisory 
Committee. 

My  major  ^essage  today  can  be  very 
simply  statetH'  Sixteen  months  after  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  the 
Nation  can  take  some  satisfaction  from 
gains  made  on  behalf  of  Older  Americans 
during  that  period,  but  we  had  better  re- 
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mam  watchful  lest  we  lose  what  we  have 
gained. 

My  reaso.i  for  raising  the  possibility  of 
regression — at  a  time  when  we  thought  we 
were  going  forward — Is  that  this  Adminis- 
tration apparently  believes  that  there  Is  a 
base  level — how  they  find  that  level,  I  don't 
know — above  which  the  elderly  should  not 
go  in  terms  of  retirement  security. 

I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  because 
of  the  lU-advlsed  proposal — incorporated  in 
the  budget  message — to  raise  the  cost  of 
Medicare  to  those  very  persons  who  once 
were  told  that  Medicare  was  supposed  to 
end  the  spectre  of  financial  wlpeout  because 
of  Illness  In  old  age. 

The  Administration  is  advocating  what  it 
calls  "cost-sharing"  among  the  elderly, 
which  is  Just  a  fancy  name  for  trying  to 
cut  the  budget  by  taking  essential  help 
away  from  the  poor  and  the  ill. 

If  the  Administration  has  its  way,  this 
Is  what  will  happen: 

A  patient  in  need  of  hospitalization 
would  pay  the  fiill  cost  of  his  room  and 
board  charge  for  the  first  day  and  10  per- 
cent for  all  costs  thereafter.  A  patient  now 
pays  the  first  $72  of  bis  hospital  bUl  and 
nothing  after  that  until  the  61st  day.  There 
is  some  talk  that  Medicaid  could  help  pa- 
tients meet  the  new  requirements,  but  past 
experience  shows  that  this  kind  of  help  is 
often  difficult  to  obtain,  that  it  involves  a 
means  test,  and  that  many  medicare  pa- 
tients regard  it  as  "welfare  medicine."  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  what  Congress  bad  In 
mind  when  it  enacted  medicare  eight  years 
ago. 

The  medicare  deductible,  that  which  the 
patient  must  pay  the  doctor,  is  now  $60 
but  the  new  budget  would  raise  it  to  $86. 
And  after  that  the  patient's  share  on  the 
balance  would  rise  from  20  to  25  percent. 

The  Administration  says  that  such 
changes  would  reduce  utilization  of  hospitals 
and  physicians  services  and  woiild  therefore 
be  economy  measures.  That's  like  saying: 
"If  food  prices  are  too  high,  eat  less!" 

I  wish  that  the  budget  makers  had  paid 
some  attention  to  excellent  testimony  given 
within  recent  days  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

For  example.  Nelson  Cruikshank,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  said  that  increases  in  deductibles 
and  coinsurance — euphemistically  called 
"cost-sharing" — Inevitably  cause  the  pa- 
tient to  postpone  needed  care.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank said  that  a  1971  survey  by  the  Blue 
Cross  Association  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Blue  Shield  found  that  coinsurance 
and  deductibles  do  not,  in  fact,  act  as 
checks   against  overutlllzatlon. 

He  added : 

"It  is  the  poor,  not  the  well-to-do,  who 
will  go  without  health  care,  thus  Increasing 
Inequities  and  aggravating  the  health  pro;-)- 
lems  of  all  but  the  most  fortunate." 

It,  therefore,  behooves  Congress  to  chal- 
lenge the  Executive  Branch  on  such  ques- 
tionable economics. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  challenge  the 
Administration  very  directly  on  Its  Medi- 
care cost-sharing  proposals  at  hearings  in 
March  before  our  Subcommittee  on  Health. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Sec- 
retary— Mr.  Weinberger — was  there  and  he 
didn't  give  an  Inch.  He  kept  insisting  that 
elderly  people  would  not  abuse  their  rights 
to  obtain  Medicare  if  their  out-of-pocket 
costs  were  raised.  In  my  opinion,  he  did  not 
offer  one  persuasive  fact  in  support  of  his 
stand. 

The  Secretary  also  made  one  other  com- 
ment which  was  very  much  in  my  mind  a 
few  moments  ago  when  I  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  Mr.  Weinberger  in  par- 
ticular, seem  to  be  striving  to  fix  a  level  of 
deprivation  for  the  elderly.  They  apparently 
believe  that  older  Americans  should  be  kept 
depressed. 


I  believe  that  everyone  in  this  room  knows 
that  the  Administration  has  fought  every 
Social  Security  Increase  since  Mr.  Nixon  took 
office.  Last  year,  when  I  led  the  Senate  fight 
for  the  20  percent,  across-the-board  Social 
Security  increase,  I  was  subjected  to  intensive 
Administration  pressures  to  make  it  10  per- 
cent Instead.  On  the  eve  of  the  Senate  vote,  I 
received  a  personal  visit  from  a  Presidential 
emissary  who  earnestly  asked  me  to  back 
down.  Well,  we  Insisted  on  20  percent,  and 
got  It. 

With  that  bit  of  history  In  mind,  listen 
to  what  Secretary  Weinberger  told  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  March  1  In  defense  of 
what  he  called  the  Medicare  "cost-sharing 
reforms:" 

"As  you  know,  social  security  cash  benefits 
have  risen  about  70  percent  since  1966.  It  is 
therefore  now  feasible  to  make  greater,  al- 
thotigh  still  quite  limited,  use  of  cost-sharing 
provisions  in  order  to  improve  the  design  of 
the  program." 

Mr.  Weinberger's  view  of  "quite  limited" 
increases  in  cost-sharing  for  Medicare  are 
certainly  different  from  mine.  In  fact,  the 
Committee  on  Aging  has  been  told  that  if  the 
Administration's  proposals  were  to  go  into 
effect  tomorrow  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, a  21-day  hospital  bill  for  an  older 
person  with  Medicare  would  Involve  an  out- 
of-pocket  cost  of  $330,  or  about  three  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  is  now  paid  by  the 
patient. 

If  that  is  limited  cost-sharing,  then  I  guess 
we  see  what  the  Administration  means  when 
it  says  that  Viet  Nam,  and  now  Cambodia, 
are  examples  of  limited  warfare. 

I  pledge  to  you  today,  as  I  have  already 
pledged  to  the  Senate,  that  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  take  the  Administration  Medi- 
care proposal — and  bury  It  deep.  That's  the 
fate  it  deserves. 

Pm^hermore,  I  believe  that  the  best  thing 
Congress  can  do  about  Medicare  at  this  point 
In  history  Is  to  improve  It,  not  consfrlcf  it. 

I  have,  therefore,  sponsored  legislation  for 
Medicare  coverage  of  certain  out-of-hospltal 
prescription  drugs. 

And  I  will  soon  Introduce  legislation  to 
protect  the  elderly  against  the  threat  of 
costly  and  catastrophic  illness  resulting  from 
a  prolonged  period  In  the  hospital. 

Specifically,  my  proposal  would: 

Extend  the  Medicare  lifetime  reserve  from 
60  to  120  days; 

Increase  hospital  coverage  for  one  benefit 
period  from  150  to  210  days;  and 

Reduce  the  deductible  charge  for  hospital- 
ization. 

And,  I  am  considering  other  essential  im- 
provements as  well. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  have  placed  such 
priority  attention  to  Medicare  is  simply  that 
I  am  shocked  by  a  statistic  which  emerged 
when  the  Committee  made  Its  routine  check 
of  Medicare  costs  for  use  in  the  annual  Com- 
mittee re|K)rt. 

I  wanted  to  know  how  much  out-of-F>ocket 
health  care  expenses  were  being  paid,  on 
the  average,  by  older  Americans  on  the  Med- 
icare rolls.  I  was  startled  last  year  when  I 
discovered  that  these  per  capita  costs  stood 
at  $225.  That,  my  friends,  was  only  $9  less 
than  the  costs  in  1966,  the  year  that  Medi- 
care took  effect. 

But  the  new  figures  show  that  in  Fiscal 
Year  1972,  the  costs  shot  up  to  $276,  or  $42 
more  than  was  the  case  in  1966. 

I  don't  put  the  blame  for  this  situation  on 
Medicare.  Far  from  It,  Medicare  never  has 
been  able  to  do  the  Job  Congress  wanted  it 
to  do,  and  today  it  covers  only  42  percent 
of  all  health  care  costs  of  persons  of  age 
65  and  over. 

What  we  need,  therefore,  are  fundamental 
changes  in  our  health  care  system.  Only  then 
can  we  hope  to  Improve  health  care  services 
while  maintaining  cost  controls  to  give  us 
what  we  pay  for. 

Elderly   minority   groups  "continue   to   be 


among  the  most  disadvantaged  in  our  en- 
tire society. 

The  poverty  rate  for  aged  blacks  Is  still 
about  twice  as  high  as  for  elderly  whites. 
Particularly  alarming,  more  than  five  out  of 
every  eight — or  64  percent — of  elderly  blacks 
who  live  alone  had  incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty threshhold. 

Should  the  members  of  this  group  be 
called  upon  for  Increased  "cost-sharing"  un- 
der Medicare? 

Why  instead  doesn't  the  Administration 
declare,  as  I  have,  that  the  time  has  come 
to  eliminate  poverty,  once  and  for  all,  among 
all  older  Americans? 

Why  instead  doesn't  the  Administration 
come  forward  with  a  response  worthy  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  of  1971? 
The  answer,  Mr.  Nixon  says,  is  simple.  We 
can't  afford  it.  The  President  has  been  largely 
successful  In  persuading  the  media  and  the 
bulk  of  the  public  that  he  has  presented  an 
"economy"  budget  to  a  spendthrift  Congress 
in  a  determined  drive  against  Inflation. 

I  suppose  it  is  useless  to  point  out  that 
an  anti- inflationary  budget  Is  a  balanced 
budget,  or,  better  still,  a  budget  in  surplus. 
Since  he  became  President  over  four  years 
ago,  Mr.  Nixon  has  yet  to  send  Congress  a 
balanced  budget.  Indeed,  his  new  budget 
embraces  a  deficit  of  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  billion  dollars.  It  is  an  infiationary 
budget. 

By  the  same  token,  I  suppose  It  Is  equally 
useless  to  remind  the  people  that  Congress 
has  reduced — yes,  I  said  reduced — the  Nixon 
budget  requests  over  the  last  four  years  by 
a  grand  total  of  $20.2  billion  dollars!  Why, 
then,  should  Congress  have  to  wear  the  hair- 
shirt  for  fiscal  irresponsibility?  It  belongs 
just  as  much,  if  not  more,  on  the  President's 
back,  as  on  ours. 

The  truth  Is  that  neither  the  President 
nor  the  Congress  has  kept  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's financial  house  in  order.  Blaming 
the  "other  guy"  Is  the  oldest  political  trick 
in  the  books.  In  the  past  four  years,  the 
national  debt  has  leaped  up  an  astonishing 
104.3  bUllon  dollars.  Both  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  are  to  blame. 

In  view  of  this,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  a  ceUlng  mtist  be  set  on  Federal 
spending,  and  the  over-all  budget  must  be 
cut  to  fit  within  the  celling.  The  argument 
between  the  Democratic  Congress  and  the 
Republican  Administration  has  nothing  to 
do  with  setting  a  celling,  but  rather  with 
where  the  spending  cuts  shall  be  made. 

The  President  wants  to  cut  back  on  civilian 
spending  and  Increase  military  spending. 
I  would  cut  the  military  spending,  instead. 
The  President  wants  to  cut  back  on  do- 
mestic spending  and  Increase  foreign  spend- 
ing. 

I  would  spend  more  at  home,  and  less 
abroad. 

The  President  wants  to  curtail  spending 
by  executive  decision.  I  believe  that  spending 
priorities  shotUd  be  determined  by  all  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  Under 
the  Constitution,  the  power  over  the  purse 
belongs  to  Congress,  and  that's  where  it 
should  remain! 

1  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
establish  Its  own  spending  celling  and  stick 
with  It.  Then  the  President  wUl  have  no 
excuse  to  disregard  the  priorities  established 
by  Congress.  If  he  still  wants  to  Impound 
certain  appropriated  funds,  let  him  submit 
his  case  to  Congress  for  Its  approval.  In  this 
way.  Congress  can  again  regain  true  control 
over  the  purse  strings,  as  our  Founding 
Fathers  Intended. 

Important  as  the  Congresslonally-estab- 
lished  ceiling  may  be.  I  think  that  perhaps 
another  ingredient  may  help  Congress  In  its 
struggle  to  make  the  Nixon  budget  more 
human. 

Oddly  enough,  that  ingredient  may  be  a 
byproduct  of  the  unholy  Watergate  mess. 

Men  now  caught  up  in  the  swirl  of  charges 
related    to    Watergate    apparently    thought 
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tbat  their  cleverness  and  dlsreg^ard  for  the 
decent  way  of  doing  things  would  somehow 
hold  them  above  the  reach  of  the  law. 

A  similar  arrogance  prevails  In  much  else 
the  Administration  has  done  In  the  name 
of  the  "New  Federalism." 

We  see  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Illegally  disbanded  even  while  courts  and 
Congress  say  it  cannot  be  done. 

We  see  a  President  who  says  he  has  found 
somewhere  in  the  Constitution — or  perhaps 
In  his  own  Imperial  Intuition — the  authority 
to  Impound  appropriated  money  on  a  scale 
never  before  dreamed  of  In  the  history  of 
this  republic. 

We  see  Cabinet  members  who  refuse  to  tell 
Congress  how  public  money  Is  being  spent. 

We  see  much  more  that  offends  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  and  makes  \m  ask  how  close  we 
are  to  one-man  rule. 

I  think,  however,  that  Watergate  can  In- 
fuse this  Administration  with  a  quality  It 
has  lacked — and  needed — since  It  arrived  In 
Washington. 

That  quality,  of  course,  Is  humHlty.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  that  anyone  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  serve  the  people  should  have  a 
good  supply  of  humility. 

Arrogance  of  power,  so  visibly  demonstrated 
by  a  senseless  war  In  Indo-Chlna,  can  occur 
within  our  Nation  as  well  as  without. 

Viet  Nam  provided  lessons  that  should 
have  been  learned  on  the  International 
scene. 

Watergate  can  provide  the  lessons  that 
should  be  heeded  at  home.  That  Is  my  fer- 
vent hope  and  my  prayer  today  as  we  under- 
go still  another  period  of  testing  that  can 
and  should  help  us  build  a  stronger  and 
better  America. 


THE  UNITED  STATES.  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  AND  AFRICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
recently  appointed  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  African  Affairs  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  This  carries 
with  it  a  number  of  special  challenges. 

There  is  tremendous  potential  in  the 
development  of  African-American  rela- 
tions. It  is  a  challenge  to  see  that  this 
potential  is  realized. 

The  nations  of  Africa  are  seeking  to 
expand  their  ties  with  countries  other 
than  their  former  colo^al  rulers.  They 
desire  trade  and  invapment  relations 
with  all  members  of  me  international 
community.  I  believe  the  United  States 
can  aid  the  nations  of  Africa  and  benefit 
from  the  diversification  of  African  in- 
ternational relations. 

The  African  people  share  the  deter- 
mination of  all  Americans  to  secure  free- 
dom, justice,  and  human  dignity  for  all 
men.  We  can  join  them  in  this  struggle. 

African  states  have  great  untapped 
natural  and  human  resources.  We  can 
share  in  the  development  of  these  re- 
sources which  will  ultimately  enrich  the 
entire  world. 

But  in  order  to  realize  this  potential, 
we  in  Congress  will  have  to  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  Africa.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  neglect  this  continent  because 
we  lack  deep  historical  ties  with  it.  Nor 
must  the  fact  that  Africa  is  not  an 
arena  for  a  major  power  confrontation 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  official  disinterest. 

It  seems  that  in  the  President's  global 
strategy,  Africa  is  a  low  priority  area. 
African  issues  do  not  receive  great  at- 
tention and  African  interests  are  often 
sacrificed  to  those  of  Europe  and  other 
areas. 


The  Congress  can  correct  this  neglect 
of  Africa. 

We  can  see  that  the  United  States  has 
a  vital  Africa  policy  that  lives  up  to  its 
full  potential.  But  this  can  come  to  pass 
only  if  members  of  Congress  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  about  Africa,  to  examine 
its  most  critical  issues  and  to  play  a  ma- 
jor role  in  formulating  policy. 

For  this  reason,  I  plan  to  deliver  a 
series  of  statements  during  the  coming 
year  examining  a  broad  spectrum  of  Is- 
sues that  go  to  the  heart  of  African- 
American  relations. 

Today  I  want  to  express  vas  deep  con- 
cern over  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  toward  southern  Africa  Issues 
within  the  United  Nations. 

On  March  10,  1973,  the  United  States 
abstained  in  a  Security  Council  vote  on 
the  report  of  the  special  mission  to 
Zambia.  On  April  2,  1973,  we  cast  a  vote 
against  a  Human  Rights  Commission 
draft  convention  making  apartheid  a 
crime  imder  international  law. 

Both  of  these  measures  grew  out  of 
the  commitment  of  the  United  Nations 
to  the  cause  of  human  rights.  These 
basic  rights  are  being  denied  to  most  of 
the  people  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia, 
because  of  their  race  and  skin  color. 

The  United  Nations  has  a  mandate  to 
defend  himian  rights  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  written  into  the  charter. 
And  this  responsibility  is  the  reason  for 
a  Human  Rights  Commission. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  the  ideal  of 
assuring  these  rights  to  all  men.  But.  as 
a  former  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations,  I  believe  that  this 
body  can  do  a  great  deal  to  further  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  And  I  believe 
that  when  member  states  stand  together 
in  defense  of  these  rights,  the  United 
States  must  stand  with  them. 

The  member  states  have  chosen  the 
violation  of  human  rights  in  southern 
Africa  as  a  focus  for  world  attention. 

Many  of  the  states,  as  former  colonies, 
find  the  oppression  of  one  race  by  an- 
other particularly  oCfenslve. 

This  form  of  ofllclaUy  sanctioned  op- 
pression htis  almost  disappeared  from 
the  world.  The  official  policies  of  Rho- 
desia and  South  Africa  therefore  stand 
out  as  a  tragic  and  imnecessary 
anachronism. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
take  the  lead  in  this  important  defense 
of  human  rights. 

We  should  do  so,  because  ours  Is  a 
multiracial  society  and  we  know  well 
how  long  and  difficult  the  struggle  is  to 
assure  equal  rights  to  all  races. 

We  should  do  so,  because  we  are  among 
the  nations  most  committed  to  human 
rights.  For  many  nations,  the  guarantee 
of  these  rights  is  mere  rhetoric.  For  us, 
it  is  central  to  the  foundation  of  our 
democratic  system  and  we  understand 
its  value  to  the  success  of  our  way  of 
life. 

We  should  do  so,  because  of  our  role 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  interna- 
tional community.  For  centuries  the 
great  powers  of  the  Western  world  be- 
lieved in  racial  domination  as  the  first 
step  in  political  and  commercial  exploi- 
tation of  peoples  around  the  globe.  In 


this  centtiry.  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
self-determination  is  granted  to  all 
peoples. 

But  the  United  States  has  not  taken 
the  lead  in  the  defense  of  human  rights 
in  southern  Africa.  Too  often  we  have 
been  the  nay-sayers,  the  abstainers  and 
the  users  of  vetoes. 

These  two  recent  votes  are  part  of  a 
long  series  of  U.S.  abstentions  and  "no" 
votes  on  southern  African  issues  in  the 
United  Nations : 

On  four  occasions,  from  December  1970, 
to  November  1972.  the  United  States 
voted  against  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions declaring  the  policies  of  apartheid 
of  the  Government  of  South  Africa  a 
negation  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  a  crime 
against  humanity. 

Eight  times,  from  October  1970,  to  No- 
vember 1972,  the  United  States  abstained 
on  General  Assembly  resolutions  which 
were  intended  to  intensify  the  United 
Nations  campaign  against  apartheid, 
specifically  through  the  dissemination  by 
the  U.N.  of  Information  about  the  evils  of 
the  practice. 

On  January  23.  1970.  the  United  States 
abstained  from  supporting  a  General  As- 
sembly resolution  which  called  on  all 
states  to  observe  an  arms  embargo 
against  South  Africa. 

Five  times,  from  November  1969,  to 
December  1972.  the  United  States  has 
voted  against  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions reaffirming  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  people  of  Zimbawe — Rhodesia^to 
self-determination,  freedom,  and  inde- 
pendence. These  resolutions  also  de- 
plored the  refusal  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  take  eflfective  measures  against 
the  "Illegal  racist  minority  regime"  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  urged  all  states 
to  refrain  from  any  action  which  would 
confer  a  semblance  of  legitimacy  on  the 
regime  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

On  five  occasions,  from  February  1972. 
to  March  1973.  the  United  States  has  ab- 
stained on  Security  Council  resolutions 
urging  all  states  to  implement  fully  the 
U.N.  economic  sanctions  against  South- 
em  Rhodesia. 

In  March  1970,  we  chose  to  cast  our 
first  veto  in  the  history  of  our  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  on  a  southern 
African  issue — that  of  extending  the 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  Since  the 
United  Kingdom  had  already  vetoed  the 
measure,  our  veto  was  redundant.  We  had 
reversed  our  policy  of  never  vetoing  a 
measure  which  had  strong  world  wide 
support. 

Third  world  observers  wondered  about 
the  implied  meaning  behind  the  United 
States  casting  its  first  veto  on  a  measure 
calling  for  the  United  Nations  to  take  a 
strong  stand  against  racial  oppression. 

The  United  States  has  supported  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  decision 
that  South  Africa's  claims  to  Namibia 
are  illegal,  but  has  refused  to  sit  on  the 
Council  for  Namibia.  We  have  withdrawn 
from  the  committee  of  24,  which  deals 
with  African  liberation  movements. 
Sweden  is  now  the  only  Western  member 
of  that  committee. 

Finally,  since  the  passage  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  In  October  1971.  the  United 
States  has  been  the  onlv  nation  in  the 
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world  to  authorize  by  law  the  breaking 
of  sanctions  imposed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions against  Rhodesia. 

As  Vice  President,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  at  Africa  Hall  in  Addis 
Ababa  in  January  1968: 

We  have  supported  majority  rule,  human 
rights  and  self-determination  throughout 
the  world.  We  will  not  abandon  them  In  the 
southern  sixth  of  Africa.  ...  No  country  In 
the  world  has  recognized  the  small  minority 
which  denies  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
Rhodeslan  population  effective  participation 
In  the  governing  process.  In  the  long  run. 
such  reactionary  behavior  cannot  succeed — 
neither  In  Southern  Rhodesia  nor  In  other 
parts  of  Southern  Africa  where  self-deter- 
mination Is  still  denied. 

I  firmly  believed  this  then,  and  I  still 
believe  it.  But  I  am  concerned  today  that 
our  actions  in  the  United  Nations  have 
put  us  in  the  position  of  giving  moral 
and  psychological  support  to  the  white 
regimes  of  southern  Africa.  They  have 
cast  serious  doubt  on  our  commitment 
to  self-determination  throughout  the 
world. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  are  say- 
ing to  these  minority  regimes:  "You  are 
an  anachronism  in  this  age  of  self-deter- 
mination. Your  policies  are  an  offense  to 
those  of  us  who  have  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  colonial  domination  and  proven  our 
abiUty  to  govern  ourselves.  We  will  not 
accept  you  Into  the  brotherhood  of  na- 
tions until  your  governments  are  chosen 
by  all  your  people.  And  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  free  the  victims  of  op- 
pression In  your  countries." 

The  United  States  seems  to  be  say- 
ing, "We  do  'abhor'  the  domination  of 
a  black  majority  by  a  white  minority; 
but  the  United  Nations  attempts  to  end 
this  domination  are  'impractical.'  We 
will  accept  the  white-ruled  southern 
African  states  into  the  commimity  of 
nations,  because  we  see  no  way  of  chang- 
ing them — and  because  they  are  good 
trading  partners  and  provide  a  good 
climate  for  foreign  Investment." 

Many  Americans  do  not  realize  the 
Impact  this  stand  has  on  the  developing 
countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  These  countries  regard  the 
UJI.  as  a  fonun  In  which  they  can  put 
before  the  world  the  issues  with  which 
they  are  most  concerned:  Poverty, 
hunger,  disease,  mass  unemployment, 
and  domination  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong.  The  issue  on  which  these  nations 
speak  with  greatest  solidarity  Is  the 
denial  of  self-determination  to  the  peo- 
ple of  southern  Africa  by  white  suprem- 
ist  regimes. 

Our  Insensitivity  on  this  issue  suggests 
to  these  nations  that  we  are  not  listen- 
ing when  they  appeal  for  imderstanding 
of  their  common  problems. 

We  appear  to  have  tacitly  accepted 
white  domination  rather  than  risk  any 
inconvenience — even  so  small  an  incon- 
venience as  higher  chrome  prices — to 
bring  about  majority  rule. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  representatives 
of  the  third  world  cheer  when  a  U.N. 
vote  goes  against  us,  after  we  have  re- 
fused to  support  them  In  their  funda- 
mental conviction  that  no  race  should 
dominate  another. 


It  is  clear  that  our  U.N.  position  on 
southern  Africa  hurts  our  relations  with 
other  African  states.  We  continually 
praise  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity.  We  realize  that  African  nations 
are  too  small  to  finance  development  or 
provide  viable  markets  by  themselves. 
They  are  too  weak  to  defend  themselves 
alone  against  outside  attack.  These 
states  must  work  together  to  solve  com- 
mon economic  problems.  They  must  meet 
to  resolve  their  disputes  without  involv- 
ing the  major  powers.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  effectiveness  of  the  OAU  in  both 
these  areas. 

Yet  we  forget  that  the  chief  political 
goal  of  the  OAU  is  the  liberation  of 
southern  Africa.  This  Is  why  it  was 
formed  and  why  it  has  survived  the  splits 
among  African  nations  over  many  other 
issues. 

The  Independent  states  of  Africa  know 
that  they  cannot  regard  themselves  as 
wholly  free  so  long  as  the  Africans  in 
the  South  are  still  dominated  by  Euro- 
peans. 

African  unity,  of  which  the  OAU  is  a 
symbol,  can  never  be  realized  so  long  as 
Africans  in  part  of  the  continent  have  no 
voice  in  their  government. 

African  states  cannot  feel  secure  so 
long  as  the  nation  which  has  a  greater 
quantity  and  more  sophisticated  arms 
than  the  rest  of  them  put  together — ex- 
cluding Egypt— is  ruled  by  a  racist 
minority. 

It  is  a  basic  contradiction  in  our  policy 
to  support  the  African  states  In  political 
and  economic  development  efforts,  to 
support  the  OAU,  and  yet  to  vote  against 
them  in  the  United  Nations  on  what  they 
commonly  regard  as  the  key  political  is- 
sue on  the  continent. 

Finally,  speaking  with  all  candor,  we 
cannot  regard  our  southern  Africa  policy 
merely  as  "foreign  relations."  It  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
groups  deeply  concerned  with  American 
rs«;e  relations.  Ten  percent  of  our  people 
trace  their  heritage  to  Africa.  We  have 
the  second  largest  black  population  in 
the  world.  We  cannot  say  that  our  south- 
em  Africa  policy  has  no  domestic 
constituency. 

I  fear  that  there  are  persons  who  be- 
lieve we  have  gone  too  far  in  our  do- 
mestic civil  rights  struggle.  And  it  is 
often  these  same  persons  who  also  be- 
lieve that  we  have  gone  too  far  in  our 
southern  African  policy.  They  hold  that 
we  have  done  enough  to  fight  racism  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  disagree  with  this  belief.  I  strongly 
believe  that  we  must  do  more  to  pro- 
mote racial  equality  in  the  United  States 
while  maintaining  a  vigorous  interna- 
tional stand  Eigainst  apartheid.  The 
United  States  must  actively  promote 
peaceful  change — at  home  and  in  south- 
em  Africa.  The  alternatives  to  nonvio- 
lent progress  are  either  continuing  in- 
justice or  violence. 

We  must  carefully  examine  the  ration- 
ale behind  our  abstentions,  "no"  votes, 
and  vetoes  on  southern  African  issues 
in  the  United  Nations. 

In  voting  21  to  2  In  favor  of  the  draft 
convention   on   apartheid,   the   Himian 


Rights  Commission  took  a  stand  wholly 
consistent  with  the  convictions  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  move  to  assure 
that  international  law.  like  United  States 
law,  is  based  on  fundamental  human 
rights.  We,  of  all  nations,  should  support 
the  U.N.  In  taking  such  a  stand,  yet  we 
cast  one  of  the  two  dissenting  votes.  We 
did  so  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  we  argued  that  this  draft  con- 
vention was  unnecessary,  because  the 
crimes  to  which  it  alludes  are  already 
covered  in  existing  conventions  against 
racism  and  genocide.  The  United  States 
Is  not  a  signatory  to  either  of  these  con- 
ventions ;  and  It  is  strange  that  we  should 
argue  that  their  authority  alone  is  suffi- 
cient when  we  do  not  officially  recognize 
that  authority  ourselves. 

Second,  we  stated  that  the  draft  con- 
vention represents  a  "broadening"  and 
"weakening"  of  the  definition  of  "crimes 
against  humanity."  It  is  necessary  to 
have  laws  which  define  the  meaning  of 
our  broad,  universal  commitments  when 
applied  to  a  specific  situation.  Such  laws 
do  not  "weaken"  or  "broaden"  our  com- 
mitments. They  strengUien  them  and 
give  them  focus  by  applying  them  to 
present,  real  circumstances.  The  U.S. 
civil  rights  legislation  did  not  "weaken" 
our  commitment  to  human  rights.  It 
strengthened  it. 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  Draft 
Convention  does  the  same  thing  inter- 
nationally. It  cannot  be  separated  from 
a  present,  real  situation  that  demands 
the  application  of  International  law. 
Recently,  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  extend  apartheid 
into  Namibia. 

We  have  ceased  Ex-Im  Bank  activities 
and  discouraged  investments  there  on 
the  grounds  that  the  UJJ.,  not  South 
Africa,  holds  legal  jurisdiction  over  that 
territory.  Now  that  the  Humsm  Rights 
Commission  Is  trying  to  put  some  teeth 
into  that  jurisdiction,  by  making  Illegal 
the  racist  policies  South  Africa  is  pur- 
suing in  Namibia,  the  United  States  is 
voting  against  it.  In  so  doing,  we,  not  the 
United  Nations,  are  weakening  our  posi- 
tion on  "crimes  against  humanity." 

Finally,  we  argued  that  this  draft  res- 
olution would  raise  the  hopes  of  black 
South  Africans  without  any  real  Impact 
on  their  situation.  But  I  believe  It  would 
have  a  positive  effect.  It  would  assure 
those  who  are  fighting  against  apartheid 
fpwn  within  that  the  international  com- 
munity Is  on  their  side.  For  the  United 
States  to  vote  tigainst  such  a  resolution, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  negative  effect. 
It  reassures  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment that  the  stronger  members  of  the 
International  conunimity  do  not  view 
their  policies  as  Illegal  and  will  take  no 
substantive  action  to  encourage  change. 

Mr.  President,  turning  now  to  our 
March  10  abstention  on  the  Zambian  is- 
sue, one  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  ac- 
tion by  our  U.N.  Ambassador  was  that 
the  resolution  "could  have  the  effect  of 
Increasing  the  confrontation."  The  reso- 
lution did  not  call  for  a  British  or  U.N. 
invasion  of  Rhodesia,  or  for  Increased 
military  support  to  the  liberation  move- 
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ments,  or  for  any  other  direct  escalation 
of  violence. 

While  the  U.N.  resolution  deliberately 
avoided  the  subject  of  violence,  I  believe 
the  American  public  must  realize  that 
the  governments  of  southern  Africa  use 
violence  as  a  tool  of  government. 

The  jailing  or  execution  of  all  politi- 
cal opposition — often  without  trial — is 
a  form  of  violence. 

The  police  firing  into  a  crowd  of  non- 
violent demonstrators  in  Sharpesville  in 
1960  was  an  act  which  symbolizes  the 
violence  used  by  the  white  government 
of  South  Africa. 

The  South  African  pass  system  which 
allows  the  government  arbitrarily  to  "en- 
dorse out"  a  black  from  the  87  percent  of 
the  country  which  is  designated  "white" 
Is  a  form  of  r\ile  by  force  and  violence. 
The  recent  decision  by  Ian  Smith  that 
whole  villages  can  be  forced  to  pay  un- 
limited fines  without  redress  In  the  courts 
Is  a  form  of  violence. 

A  second  argument  that  was  used  by 
our  U.N.  Ambassador  to  justify  our  re- 
cent abstention  was  that  the  resolution 
"was  not  likely  to  achieve  the  desired  re- 
sults." It  seems  from  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution that  the  "desired  results"  were 
these:  to  make  clear  the  UJJ.  position 
against  the  recognition  of  Ian  Smith's 
regime  and  in  favor  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  Rhodesia; 

To  oppose  the  presence  of  South 
African  troops  in  Rhodesia; 

To  encourage  the  member  states  to  ex- 
plore all  possibilities  for  extending  the 
scope  and  improving  the  effectiveness  of 
sanctions — but  none  were  endorsed  in  the 
resolution; 

And  to  define  what  was  required  to 
bring  about  self-determination  in  Rho- 
desia. The  results  of  the  United  States 
endorsing  such  a  resolution  would  have 
Indeed  been  "desirable" :  we  woiild  have 
made  it  clear  that  we  stood  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  against  white  supremacy  in 
Rhodesia. 

This  second  argument  was  consistent 
with  our  position  that  the  U.N.  should 
not  pass  resolutions  which  are  "imprac- 
tical." I  personally  can  see  nothing  im- 
practical about  the  resolution;  and  I 
question  the  strategy  of  responding  to 
those  resolutions  which  are  impractical 
In  a  purely  negative  way.  If  the  United 
States  believes  there  is  hope  for  peace- 
ful change  in  southern  Africa,  we  should 
take  the  lead  in  exploring  ways  the 
United  Nations  can  help  to  bring  about 
that  change.  And  we  should  be  the  first 
to  implement  policies  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing self-determination. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  heard 
many  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
United  States  could  help  effect  a  peaceful 
transition  from  white  domination  to 
democratic,  multiracial  societies  In 
Southern  Africa.  We  have  heard  them 
from  American  church,  student  and  labor 
organizations,  from  Congressman  Dices 
and  the  Black  Caucus,  from  southern 
Africans  visiting  the  United  States — 
Chief  Buthelesi,  David  Thebahall.  Bishop 
Muzorewa.  It  is  time  we  evaluate  these 
recommendations,  make  those  which  are 
workable  part  of  our  policy,  and  take  the 
leadership  in  the  U.N.  in  advocating 
resolutions  we  believe  will  be  effective 
rather  than  just  criticizing  those  we 
believe  will  not. 


A  first  step  in  showing  our  genuine  sup- 
port of  self-determination  in  southern 
Africa  would  be  to  respond  to  Zambia's 
appeal  for  assistance.  We  voted  in  favor 
of  a  resolution  calling  on  member  states 
to  aid  this  country  which  has  suffered 
most  from  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

On  January  19  of  this  year,  Ian  Smith 
unilaterally  closed  the  border  between 
Rhodesia  and  Zambia,  cutting  off  the 
route  by  which  Zambia  received  half  her 
imports.  The  man  who  has  been  arguing 
that  world  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
were  illegal  thus  decided  to  use  sanctions 
himself. 

President  Kaunda  responded  by  closing 
off  copper  exports  through  Rhodesia  and 
developing  alternative  trade  routes.  Al- 
though Smith  has  reojjened  his  side  of 
the  border,  President  Kaunda  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  closed  imtil  there  is  a 
majority  government  in  Rhodesia.  He  is 
doing  this  because  he  has  no  alterna- 
tive— it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  allow 
his  country's  economic  development  to 
remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  the 
Rhodesian  Prime  Minister.  If  he  were  to 
continue  importing  and  exporting 
through  Rhodesia,  Smith  could  shut  off 
his  trade  route  any  time  and  cripple  the 
Zamblan  economy. 

But  this  policy  is  expensive  for  Zambia, 
already  suffering  from  the  decline  in 
world  copper  prices.  The  U.N.  Special 
Mission  has  determined  th^*  it  will  cost 
her  $250  million  to  devel-n  the  alterna- 
tive truck  routes  and  $5  to  $6  million 
yearly  thereafter  in  higher  transport 
costs.  The  biggest  problem  will  be  finding 
a  way  to  bring  in  essential  imports — food 
and  mining  equipment — many  of  which 
are  now  being  airlifted. 

President  Kaunda  has  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  many  governments  asking 
for  help  In  this  situation.  He  has  appealed 
to  the  United  States  for  Ex-Im  Bank 
loans  to  purchase  trucks  as  well  as  for 
aid.  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia 
have  already  agreed  to  give  some  assist- 
ance; but  it  is  nowhere  near  the  amount 
needed.  Zambia's  economic  situation  is 
indeed  critical.  She  cannot  deal  with  it 
alone.  We  have  the  resources  to  provide 
some  assistance.  I  believe  we  should. 

AID  is  now  considering  assistance  to 
Zambia  to  help  purchase  the  imports 
necessary  for  developing  new  trade 
routes.  This  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  helped 
finance  the  sale  of  $13  million  worth  of 
trucks  and  $5 '2  million  worth  of  locomo- 
tives to  Zambia.  It  has  provided  $8.3 
million  In  loans  and  $8.3  million  worth 
of  guarantees  for  these  exports.  I  support 
this  policy  of  encouraging  the  export  of 
transport  equipment  to  Zambia  and  be- 
lieve It  should  be  continued. 

Assistance  to  Zambia  is  important  for 
two  reasons.  First,  she  must  have  reliable 
transport  routes  in  order  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic stability.  Second,  the  loss  of  trans- 
port revenue  and  foreign  exchange  to  the 
Rhodesian  Government  has  Increased  the 
pressure  on  Ian  Smith  to  reach  a  peace- 
ful settlement  with  African  leaders.  Aid 
to  Zambia  Is,  therefore,  one  of  the  tools 
the  world  community  can  use  to  achieve 
a  peaceful  transition  to  majority  rule  in 
Rhodesia. 
We  should  begin  now  to  play  an  active 


role  in  exploring  and  implementing  those 
policies  which  will  encourage  peaceful 
change  in  southern  Africa.  Abstenslons, 
no  votes,  and  vetoes,  unaccompanied  by 
positive  alternatives,  make  our  commit- 
ment to  self-determination  and  human 
rights  questionable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Security  Coimcil  resolution 
No.  328  concerning  political  issues  relat- 
ing to  Zambia  and  Rhodesia,  the  state- 
ment made  by  Ambassador  Christopher 
H.  Phillips  on  March  10.  1973,  and  the 
text  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission's 
"Convention  on  the  Suppression  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Apartheid" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Resolution    328   Adopted    by    the   Security 

Council  at  Its  1694th  Meeting,  on  Mahch 

10,  1973 

I  Vote— 13-0-2  (U.S.,  U.K.)  J 

The  Security  Council. 

Having  considered  with  appreciation  the 
report  of  the  Security  Council  Special  Mis- 
sion established  under  resolution  326  (1973) 
of  2  February  1973, 

Having  heard  further  a  statement  by  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  Republic 
of  Zambia, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  277  (1970)  and 
326  (1973). 

Reaffirming  that  the  situation  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  constitutes  a  threat  to  International 
peace  and  security, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  persistent  refusal 
of  the  regime  of  South  Africa  to  respond  to 
the  demands  contained  In  Its  resolution  277 
(1970)  and  326  (1973)  for  the  Immediate 
withdrawal  of  Its  military  and  armed  forces 
from  Southern  Rhodesia  and  convinced  that 
this  constitutes  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
authority  of  the  Security  Council, 

Bearing  In  mind  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  administering 
Power,  has  the  primary  reppoudiblUty  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  Illegal  racist  minority 
regime  and  for  transferring  effective  power 
to  the  people  of  Zimbabwe  on  the  basis  of 
the  principle  of  majority  rule. 

Reaffirming  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
people  of  Zimbabwe  to  self-determination 
and  Independence  In  accordance  with  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  1514  (XV)  and  the 
legitimacy  of  their  struggle  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  their  right  as  set  forth  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

1 .  Endorses  the  assessment  and  conclusions 
of  the  Special  Mission  established  under 
resolution  326  (1973); 

2.  Affirms  that  the  state  of  tension  has 
been  heightened  following  the  recent  pro- 
vocative and  aggressive  acts  committed  by 
the  Illegal  regime  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
against  the  Republic  of  Zambia; 

3.  Declares  that  the  only  effective  solution 
to  this  grave  situation  lies  In  the  exercise  by 
the  people  of  Zimbabwe  of  their  right  to  self- 
determination  and  Independence  In  accord- 
ance with  General  Assembly  resolution  1514 
(XV); 

4.  Strongly  condemns  the  racist  regime  of 
South  Africa  for  Its  persistent  refusal  to 
withdraw  Its  military  and  armed  forces  from 
Southern  Rhodesia; 

5.  Reiterates  Its  demand  for  the  Immediate 
withdrawal  of  South  African  military  and 
armed  forces  from  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
from  the  border  of  that  territory  with  Zam- 
bia; 

6.  Urges  the  Security  CouncU  Committee 
established  in  pursuant  of  resolution  253 
(1968)  concerning  the  question  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  to  expedite  the  preparation  of  its 
report  undertaken  under  Security  Council 
resolution  320  (1972) ,  taking  Into  account  all 
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proposals  and  suggestions  for  extending  the 
scope  and  Improving  the  effectiveness  of 
sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia  (Zim- 
babwe); 

7.  Requests  all  Governments  to  take  strin- 
gent measures  to  enforce  and  ensure  full 
compliance  by  aU  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions under  their  Jurisdiction  with  the  sanc- 
tions policy  against  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
calls  upon  all  Governments  to  continue  to 
treat  the  racist  minority  regime  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  as  wholly  Illegal; 

8.  Urges  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  ad- 
ministering Power  to  convene  as  soon  as 
possible  a  national  Constitutional  Conference 
where  genuine  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Zambabwe  as  a  whole  would  be  able  to 
work  out  a  settlement  relating  to  the  future 
of  the  Territory; 

9.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  to  take  all  effective  measures  to 
bring  about  the  conditions  necessary  to  en- 
able the  people  of  Zimbabwe  to  exercise  free- 
ly and  fully  their  right  to  self-determination 
and  Independence  Including : 

(a)  The  unconditional  release  of  all  poli- 
tical prisoners,  detainees  and  restrlctees; 

(b)  The  repeal  of  all  repressive  and  dis- 
criminatory legislation; 

(c)  The  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  poli- 
tical activity  and  the  establishment  of  full 
democratic  freedom  and  equality  of  political 
rights; 

10.  Decides  to  meet  again  and  consider 
further  actions  In  the  light  of  future  devel- 
opments. 


Statement  by  Ambassadob  Christophek  H. 
Phillips,  U.S.  Representative,  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  Explanation  op  Vote  on 
the  Resolution  Dealing  with  the  Rxport 
op  the  Special  Mission  to  Zambia,  March 
10,  1973 

Mr.  President,  briefly  with  respect  to  the 
second  resolution,  S/10898/Rev.  1,  I  believe 
members  of  the  Council  will  recall  that  my 
delegation  abstained  on  Security  Council 
Resolution  326  of  the  current  year  and  we 
did  so  because  we  felt  the  resolution  was  not 
likely  to  achieve  the  desired  results  and 
could  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  con- 
frontation. We  find,  unfortunately,  the  same 
to  be  true  of  Resolution  S/10898/Rev.  1.  And 
there  are  elements  in  that  resolution  which 
the  United  States  has  been  unable  to  accept 
in  the  past,  particularly  the  Idea  that  the 
scope  of  sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia 
might  be  extended  as  distinct  from  strength- 
ening existing  sanctions.  But  we  do  agree 
with  the  assessment  by  the  Special  Mission 
that  the  situation  In  Southern  Africa  and 
particularly  In  Southern  Rhodesia  Is  In  large 
part  a  result  of  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  majority  of  the 
African  people. 


Revised  Draft  Convention  on  the  Suppres- 
sion AND  Punishment  op  the  CTrime  op 
Apartheid 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention, 
Guided  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  provides  for  International  co- 
operation in  promoting  and  encouraging  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language,  or  religion, 

Recalling  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting 
of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and 
Peoples,  in  which  the  General  Assembly 
stated  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  colonial- 
ism and  all  practices  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination associated  therewith. 

Observing  that,  in  accordance  with  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  States 
particularly  condemn  racial  segregation  and 
apartheid  and  undertake  to  prevent,  prohibit 
and  eradicate  all  practices  of  this  nature  In 
territories  under  their  Jurisdiction. 

Observing  that.  In  the  Convention  on  the 
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Non- Applicability  of  Statutory  Limitations  to 
War  Crimes  and  Crimes  against  Humanity, 
"Inhuman  acts  resulting  from  the  policy  of 
apartheid"  are  described  as  crimes  against 
humanity. 

Recalling  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  states  that  all  human 
beings  are  born  free  and  equal  In  dignity  and 
rights  and  that  everyone  Is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  In  the  Declara- 
tion, without  distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as 
race,  colour  or  national  origin, 

Observing  that  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  and  Security  Council  have  adopted 
a  number  of  resolutions  In  which  the  policy 
of  apartheid  Is  condemned  as  a  crime  against 
humanity. 

Convinced  of  the  need  to  take  further  effec- 
tive measures  at  the  International  and  na- 
tional levels  with  a  view  to  the  suppression 
and  punishment  of  the  crime  of  apartheid. 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

article  I 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
declare  that  Inhuman  acts  resulting  from  the 
policies  and  practices  of  apartheid  and  simi- 
lar racial  segregation  are  crimes  violating  the 
principles  of  international  law,  and  In  par- 
ticular the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  constitut- 
ing a  serious  threat  to  International  pteace 
and  security. 

2.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
declare  criminal  those  organizations.  Institu- 
tions and  Individuals  which  pursue  a  policy 
of  apartheid. 

article  n 

In  this  Convention,  the  term  "the  crime  of 
apartheid"  shall  apply  to  the  following  acts, 
committed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  domination  by  one  racial 
group  of  persons  over  any  other  racial  group 
of  persons  and  of  systematically  oppressing 
them: 

(a)  Denial  to  a  member  of  members  of  a 
racial  group  or  groups  of  the  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  security  of  person,  or  the  murder 
of  members  of  a  racial  group  or  groups.  In- 
fliction upon  them  of  serious  bodily  Injuries 
or  mental  derangement  or  subjecting  them  to 
torture  or  to  cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment; 

(b)  Deliberate  Imposition  on  a  racial  group 
or  groups  of  living  conditions  calculated  to 
cause  Its  or  their  physical  destruction; 

(c)  Any  measures.  Including  legislative 
measures,  calculated  to  debar  a  racial  group 
or  groups  from  participation  In  the  political, 
social,  economic  and  cultural  life  of  the 
country  and  the  deliberate  creation  of  con- 
ditions preventing  the  all-round  development 
of  such  a  group  or  groups; 

(d)  Any  measures.  Including  legislative 
measures,  forcibly  dividing  the  population 
along  racial  lines  by  the  creation  of  separate 
reserves  and  ghettos  for  the  members  of  a 
racial  group  or  groups  and  the  prohibition 
of  mixed  marriages  between  various  racial 
groups,  and  by  the  expropriation  of  landed 
property  belonging  to  a  racial  group  or 
groups; 

(e)  Denial  to  members  of  such  a  group  of 
elementary  human  rights  and  freedoms,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  work,  the  right  to  edu- 
cation and  the  right  to  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  of  speech; 

(f)  Exploitation  of  the  labour.  Including 
forced  labour,  of  the  members  of  a  racial 
group  or  groups; 

(g)  Legal  and  administrative  prosecution 
of  organizations  and  persons  opposing 
apartheid: 

(h)  Arbitrary  arrest  and  Illegal  Imprison- 
ment of  the  members  of  a  racial  group  or 
groups. 

article  ni 

International  criminal  responsibility  shall 
apply  to  Individuals,  members  of  organiza- 
tions and  Institutions  and  representatives 
of  the  State,  whether  residing  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  State  In  which  the  acts  are 


perpetrated  or  in  some  other  State,  when- 
ever they : 

1.  Participate  In,  directly  Inspire  or  con- 
spire In  the  commission  of  any  of  the  acta 
mentioned  in  article  n  of  the  present  Con- 
vention; or 

2.  Abet  or  encourage  such  participation,  in- 
spiration or  conspiracy. 

article  rv 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
undertake ; 

(a)  To  adopt  any  legislative  or  other  meas- 
ures necessary  to  prevent  any  encourage- 
ment of  the  crime  of  apartheid  or  of  mani- 
festations of  apartheid  and  to  punish  per- 
sons guilty  of  that  crime; 

(b)  To  prevent  the  encouragement  and 
commission  of  the  acts  declared  to  be  crimes 
under  International  law  arising  from  the 
policies  and  practices  of  apartheid  within 
their  territorial  Jurisdiction. 

2.  Persons  charged  with  the  acts  enumer- 
ated In  article  n  shaU  be  tried  by  a  com- 
petent tribunal  of  the  State  In  the  territory 
of  the  State  Party  to  this  Convention. 

article  V 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
undertake  to  participate  In  International 
measures  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  CouncU  and  aimed  at  the  sup- 
pression and  punishment  of  the  crime  of 
apartheid,  and  to  co-operate  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  decisions  adopted  by  other 
competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations  with 
a  view  to  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
Convention. 

article  ti 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion undertake  to  send  reports  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  on: 

1.  Information  concerning  entry  visas  is- 
sued, entries  made  and  business  conducted  by 
the  represetatlves  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  and  other  persons 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  acts  defined  in 
article  n  of  this  Convention; 

2.  Information  concerning  the  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative  measures  adopted 
to  bring  to  trial  and  punish,  if  found  guilty, 
persons  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the 
acts  defined  In  article  11  In  accordance  with 
article  IV  (a)  of  this  Convention; 

3.  Proceedings  Instituted  and  findings 
made  under  article  IV,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
present  Convention. 

ARTICLE  vn 

1.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  shall  appoint  a  group  con- 
sisting of  three  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  who  are  also  representa- 
tives of  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  to 
consider  reports  submitted  by  States  Parties 
In  accordance  with  article  VI. 

2.  If  among  the  members  of  the  Commla- 
slon  on  Human  Rights  there  are  no  repre- 
sentatives of  States  Parties  to  this  Conven- 
tion or  If  there  are  fewer  than  three  such 
representatives,  the  Secretary-General  shall, 
after  consulting  all  States  Parties  to  the 
Convention,  designate  a  representative  of  the 
State  Party  or  representatives  of  the  States 
Parties  which  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  the  group  established  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  1  above,  until  such  time 
as  representatives  of  the  States  Parties  to 
the  Convention  are  elected  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights. 

3.  The  group  may  meet  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  five  days,  either  before  the  open- 
ing or  after  the  closing  of  the  session  of  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  to  consider 
the  reports  submitted  in  accordance  with 
article  VI. 

article  vin 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion empower  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  to: 

(a)  Request  United  Nations  organs,  when 
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transmitting  copies  of  petitions  under  article 
16  of  the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  to  draw 
Its  attention  to  complaints  concerning  acts 
which  are  enumerated  in  article  II  of  this 
Convention; 

(b)  Prepare,  on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion submitted  to  It  under  article  VI,  a  list 
of  Individuals,  organizations.  Institutions 
and  representatives  of  States  who  are  alleged 
to  be  responsible  for  the  crimes  enumerated 
In  article  II  of  this  Convention  as  well  as 
those  against  whom  legal  proceedings  have 
been  undertaken  by  States  Parties  to  this 
Convention; 

(c)  Request  Information  from  States  Par- 
ties to  this  Convention,  and  from  authorities 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  trust 
and  Non-Self-Qovernlng  Territories  men- 
tioned In  article  15  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation, as  to  the  measures  that  have  been 
taken  by  them  with  regard  to  such  Indi- 
viduals alleged  to  be  responsible  for  crimes 
under  article  II  of  this  Convention  who  are 
believed  to  be  within  their  territorial  and 
administrative  Jurisdiction. 

Pending  the  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples, 
contained  In  General  Assembly  resolution 
1514(XV)  of  14  December  1960.  the  provisions 
of  this  Convention  shall  In  no  way  limit  the 
right  of  petition  granted  to  these  peoples  by 
other  International  Instruments  or  by  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  specialized  agencies. 

ARTICLE   IX 

Acts  enumerated  In  article  II  of  this  Con- 
vention shall  not  be  considered  as  political 
crimes  for  the  purpose  of  extradition. 

ARTICLE  X 

Disputes  between  States  Parties  arising  out 
of  the  Interpretation,  application  or  Imple- 
mentation of  this  Convention  which  have  not 
been  settled  by  negotiation  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  States  Parties  to  the  dispute,  be 
brought  before  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  save  where  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
have  agreei,*n  some  other  form  of  settle- 
ment. .^M^^ 

ARTICLE    XI 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture by  all  States.  Any  State  which  does  not 
sign  the  Convention  before  Its  entry  Into 
force  may  accede  to  It  subsequently  at  any 
time. 

ARTICLE    Xn 

1.  This  Convention  Is  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion. Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  Accession  shaU  be  effected  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    Xin 

1.  This  Convention  shaU  enter  into  force  on 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  de- 
posit with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  tenth  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
this  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the 
tenth  instrument  of  ratification  or  accession, 
the  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  Its  own  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

ARTICLE  xrv 
A  State  Party  may  denounce  this  Conven- 
tion by  written  notification  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations.  Denun- 
ciation shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  notification  by  the 
Secretary-General. 

ARTICLE   XV 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  Inform  all  States  of  the  foUowlntf 
particulars: 

fa)  Signatures,  ratifications  and  acces- 
sions under  articles  XI  and  XII- 
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(b)  The  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Convention  under  article  XIII; 

(c)  Denunciations  under  article  XIV. 

ARTICLE    XVI 

1.  This  Convention,  of  which  the  Chinese, 
English,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish  texts 
are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  archives  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  transmit  certified  copies  of  this 
Convention  to  all  States. 


TAX  LOSS  FARMING 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  memory  of  tax  time  still  fresh  In  our 
minds,  I  am  gratified  that  the  tax-loss- 
farming  Issue  Is  gaining  steam  In  the 
current  campaign  for  tax  reform. 

In  my  view,  the  practice  of  tax-loss 
farming,  which  permits  large  corpora- 
tions and  hobby  farmers  to  farm  at  a 
loss  and  then  write  off  that  loss  against 
big  profits  from  their  nonfarm  Income, 
presents  one  of  the  most  indefensible  in- 
equities anywhere  in  oior  tax  system.  It  is 
just  another  example  of  how  our  tax 
laws  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  rich 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  average  wage 
earner. 

Jeanne  Dangerfield  has  recently  writ- 
ten a  background  paper  on  tax-loss  farm- 
ing for  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project  which  provides  an  excellent 
analysis  of  this  disturbing  practice.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sowing  the  Till 

(A  background  paper  on  tax  loss  farml^  by 

Jeanne  Dangerfield) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  the  tax  load  on 
farmers  has  Increased  by  297  percent.  The 
price  the  farmer  receives  for  his  product 
has  Increased  by  only  six  percent  in  that 
same  period.  Such  skyrocketing  production 
cost,  coupled  with  low  farm  Income,  has 
made  farming  a  mighty  tough  row  to  hoe. 
In  fact,  there  are  only  about  half  as  many 
farmers   today   as  there   were   in    1952. 

But,  while  many  farmers  have  been  losing 
and  going  under,  an  increasing  number  of 
corporations  and  wealthy  urbanltes  have 
learned  how  to  lose  at  farming  and  still  get 
away  with  a  profit.  Rather  than  working 
the  land,  they  work  the  tax  laws. 

In  detaU,  it's  complicated.  In  concept,  it's 
simple:  lose  money  In  farming  and  write 
those  losses  off  against  nonfarm  Income.  The 
Impact  is  to  lower  the  amount  of  Income 
that  U  taxable.  There's  a  bonus:  the  losses 
are  not  real,  only  paper  losses.  That  Is  be- 
cause the  costs  of  "farming"  can  be  vwltten 
off  on  one  year,  even  though  the  product 
will  not  be  sold  until  another  year.  Thus, 
there  are  tax  losses  this  year,  profits  next 
year.  And  those  profits  can  be  re-Invested 
for  still  another  tax  loss.  In  1972,  these  farm 
losses  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  over  840  million 
dollars. 

While  the  rich  get  richer,  the  family  farm- 
er Is  competitively  disadvantaged.  Agricul- 
tural markets  are  distorted,  the  public  treas- 
ury is  avoided,  land  values  are  artiflclally 
Inflated  and  consumers  are  faced  with  a 
threat  to  food  prices  and  supplies.  It  Is  a 
losing    proposition,    unless    you    are    rich. 

Tax  shelter  farming  U  made  possible  by 
special  tax  concessions  Intended  to  benefit 
real  farmers.  As  far  back  as  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1916,  special  provision  was  made 
for  farmers  on  the  basis  that  they  lack  so- 
phisticated accounting  techniques,  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  appropriate  expenses  to  particuTS- 
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crops  or  animals,  and  that  there  are  sizeable 
fluctuations  In  annual  profits  In  farming. 
Such  considerations  remain  appropriate 
even  critical,  to  family  farmers. 

But  John  Connelly,  Jack  Nlcklaus.  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Jack  Benny  are  not  family  farm- 
ers. Neither  are  thousands  of  high  Income 
doctors,  lawyers  and  other  professionals 
who  enjoy  winning  In  agriculture  by  losing. 
Tax  shelter  farming  Is  a  rich  man's  game. 
The  newspaper  advertisements  soliciting  big 
city  Investors  in  these  agricultural  schemes 
specify  that  no  one  need  apply  whose  tax 
bracket  is  less  than  50  percent. 

TILLING  THE  TAX  LAWS:   TAX  BREAKS  IN 
FARMING 

The  key  to  tax  shelter  farming  as  a  haven 
for  the  surplus  dollars  of  city  investors,  is  a 
series  of  tax  loopholes  built  into  revenue  acts 
that  go  back  to  1916.  The  legislative  hlstorj 
of  these  provisions  shows  the  Congressional 
intent  to  provide  for  the  special  problems 
Involved  in  farming. 

In  practice,  however,  those  laws  have 
catered  to  the  special  needs  of  wealthy  in- 
vestors and  corporations,  and.  In  many  oases, 
they  have  led  to  new  problems  for  the 
farmers  they  were  designed  to  benefit. 

CASH  VERSUS  ACCRUAL  ACCOUNTING 

The  first  of  the  special  provisions  for 
farmers  was  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916.  It 
gave  the  farmer  the  option  of  using  slther 
the  "cash  accounting  method"  used  by  Indi- 
viduals on  their  tax  returns,  or  the  "accrual 
accounting  method",  required  of  all  other 
businesses,  to  compute  their  yearly  Income. 
Under  the  accrual  method,  taxpayers  must 
Inventory  their  goods  held  for  sale  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  add  the  value  of  these 
goods  to  the  total  sales  from  the  year,  sub- 
tracting last  year's  inventory  value,  to  arrive 
at  the  year's  gross  income.  Under  this 
method,  an  expense  or  sale  Is  ruled  to  be  ef- 
fective at  the  time  the  goods  purchased  actu- 
ally change  hands. 

Taxpayers  using  the  cash  accounting 
method  are  not  required  to  keep  Inventories. 
Their  income  Is  computed  on  a  basis  of  cash 
actually  received  during  the  year  from  the 
sale  of  products.  An  expense  or  sale  Is  con- 
sidered incurred  at  the  moment  the  money 
changes  hands. 

If  a  cash  farmer  pays  for  $1,000  worth  of 
feed  In  December,  he  can  deduct  the  cost  in 
that  year,  even  if  the  feed  Is  not  delivered 
until  January  of  the  following  year.  Under 
the  accrual  method,  the  farmer  could  not 
take  the  deduction  untU  the  feed  is  actually 
delivered. 

Cash  accounting  Is  Important  to  both  the 
farmer  and  the  farm  Investor.  To  the 
farmer,  cash  accounting  means  some  flexi- 
bility In  adjusting  year-to-year  Income;  It 
also  simplifies   bookkeeping  chores. 

To  the  tax-loss  Investor,  who  is  generally 
in  the  position  to  be  able  to  afford  the  ac- 
countants and  bookkeepers,  cash  account- 
ing creates  "artificial  losses "  by  allowing 
premature  deductions  of  expenses  against 
high  non-farm  Income.  This  lets  him  post- 
pone paying  taxes  on  that  percentage  of  his 
Income  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  his  farm 
deductions.  In  effect,  he  gets  an  Interest-free 
loan  from  the  government.  When  the  prod- 
uct is  finally  sold  and  profit  realized,  the 
public's  interest-free  "loan"  to  the  Investor 
can  be  extended  If  the  Investor  chooses  to 
reinvest  his  profits  In  another  farm  venture. 

Benefits  to  the  wealthy  Investor  are  com- 
pounded, since  the  greater  the  Investor's  In- 
come, the  greater  the  value  of  each  deduc- 
tible dollar.  The  actual  subsidy  received  by 
the  tax-loss  Investor  Increases  In  proportion 
to  his  tax  bracket.  For  example,  an  investor 
In  the  50%  tax  bracket  would  normally 
pay  half  of  every  $1000  of  Income  In  taxes. 
If  he  can  deduct  a  $1,000  feed  expense  from 
his  tax  bill,  however,  he  has.  In  effect  paid 
only  $500  for  the  $1,000  worth  of  feed,  the 
difference  between  what  he  would  have  given 
up   In   taxes   and   the   actual    price   of   the 
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feed.  The  average  fanner's  income  tax  brac- 
ket Is  around  20%.  A  fanner  In  the  20% 
tax  bracket  would  save  only  $200  on  a  $1,000 
feed  bill.  The  richer  you  are,  the  richer 
you  get. 

There  are  advantages  the  city  Investor, 
whose  Investment  cash  Is  essentially  sur- 
plus, has  over  the  farmer,  who  Is  actually 
counting  on  his  fann  Investment  for  a  liveli- 
hood. First,  If  a  profit  Is  realized  when  the 
crop  is  sold,  the  tax  shelter  fanner  can  re- 
Invest  the  total  amount  In  another  tax-loes 
venture  to  earn  more.  The  farmer,  however, 
must  live  off  his  profit  and  must  pay  taxes 
on  It.  Secondly,  in  a  situation  In  which  ac- 
tual profit  Is  not  realized,  the  city  fanner 
who  has  Invested  In  tax  farming  for  an  Inde- 
pendent Income  still  is  ahead  of  the  game 
from  the  savings  he  realizes  on  his  tax  bUl. 
He  can  lose  and  still  win.  To  the  ftumer, 
who  depends  on  his  farm  profits  for  support, 
the  real  Income  and  the  farm  Income  are 
the  same,  and  a  non-profit  venture  means 
exactly  that. 

Capital  expenditures 

Under  the  cash  accounting  method  a 
farmer  can  deduct  expenses  of  materials  and 
services  that  actually  go  Into  or  are  a  part 
of,  a  final  saleable  product — such  as  feed, 
seed,  stud  fees,  and  management  services. 
Other  farm  Inputs,  such  as  machinery  and 
equipment  and  Improvements  to  barns  and 
farm  buildings,  are  classified  as  capital  assets 
and  are  not  Immediately  deductible.  The 
definition  of  a  capital  asset  Is  an  asset  that 
Is  part  of  the  tools  and  machinery  of  run- 
ning the  business — an  asset  that  Is  not  In- 
corporated In  any  one  final  end  product,  but 
that  can  be  used  to  develop  many  end  prod- 
ucts over  a  period  of  time.  The  cost  of  these 
assets  Is  generally  recovered  through  depreci- 
ation, which  Involves  deducting  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  Item  over  a  fixed 
number  of  years  equal  to  Its  useful  life. 

Orchards,  vineyards  and  dairy  and  breed- 
ing herds,  because  they  are  not  actually 
products  to  be  sold,  but  rather  they  produce 
commodities  that  are  sold,  are  capital  assets. 
The  cost  of  maintenance,  upkeep  and  de- 
velopment of  these  capital  assets  Is  called  a 
capital  expenditure  and  In  nonfarm  busi- 
nesses would  not  be  Immediately  deductible. 
Under  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1916  and  1019, 
farmers  received  another  special  privilege: 
the  costs  of  raising  livestock  held  for  draft, 
breeding  or  dairy  purposes,  and  the  costs  In- 
volved In  developing  vineyards  and  fruit  and 
nut  orchards,  are  aJl  fully  deductible,  even 
though  they  are  capital  expenditures. 
Capital  gains 
The  principles  of  cash  accounting  and  re- 
lated deduction  benefits  enable  the  Investor 
to  postpone  taxes,  but  eventually  the  prod- 
uct, or  capital  asset,  will  be  ready  for  sale. 
At  this  point  the  investor  and  the  fanner  are 
both  liable  for  taxes  on  any  profit  which 
might  occur  from  the  sale,  and  the  tax  owed 
the  government  is  based  on  the  Individual's 
tax  bracket  for  his  total  Income. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1942  Included  a  special 
provision-capital  gains  treatment  on  farm 
assets  such  as  trees  and  vines.  A  later  court 
decision  further  expanded  this  provision  to 
Include  draft  and  dairy  breeding  animals. 
This  means  that  Income  from  sales  of  these 
capital  assets,  which  have  been  held  for  a 
specific  minimum  period  of  time,  are  taxed 
at  rates  equivalent  to  half  the  person's  regu- 
lar tax  bracket.  Furthermore,  capital  gains 
taxation  has  a  25%  minimum  of  gains  of  less 
than  $50,000  and  a  35%  maximum  on  gains  in 
excess  of  $50,000.  Tlie  holding  period  to  qual- 
ify for  capital  gains  tax  rate  varies  from  as- 
set to  asset:  the  holding  period  for  cattle  and 
horses,  for  example,  Is  two  years.  For  other 
livestock,  it  Is  only  one  year 

The  rationale  behind  this  privilege  is  the 
special  nature  of  farming.  Many  farm  prod- 
ucts— such  as  grapes,  tree  fruits  and  cattle — 
require  a  substantial  time  of  Investment  be- 
fore they  can  return  a  profit.  It  might  take  an 


orchard  or  vineyard  4  to  8  years  to  reach  ma- 
turity and  a  breeding  herd  at  least  four  years 
before  they  bring  any  profit.  There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  risk  Involved  in  farming,  due  to  such 
factors  as  weather,  disease,  accidents,  and 
price  fluctuations. 

The  capital  gains  treatment  for  agriculture, 
like  the  other  special  agricultural  provisions, 
works  out  better  for  a  wealthy  investor  than 
for  a  real  farmer.  Again,  the  benefits  in- 
crease proportionately  to  the  taxpayers  In- 
come bracket.  For  example.  If  an  Investor 
sells  an  orchard  for  $1,000  after  holding  It 
the  prescribed  amount  of  time,  he  Is  eligible 
for  capital  gains  treatment  on  his  Income 
from  that  sale,  and  need  only  pay  taxes  at 
half  of  his  normal  tax  rate.  However,  If  he 
Is  In  the  70%  tax  bracket,  one  half  his  nor- 
mal tax  rate  exceeds  the  capital  gains  maxl- 
mtim  on  amounts  less  than  $50,000  which  \a 
25%,  so  the  tax  bill  Is  reduced  by  another 
10%  for  a  total  of  $250,000.  The  20%  tax 
bracket  farmer  also  saves  half  his  tax  bill 
on  his  sale,  but  there  are  two  disadvantages. 
First,  his  savings  on  the  $1,000  sale  Is  only 
half  of  $200,  rather  than  half  of  $700,  and 
secondly.  In  many  cases,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  capital  gains  opportunity  a  farmer 
would  have  to  sell  his  source  of  support.  This 
tax  "benefits"  puts  teeth  In  the  old  adage  that 
farmers  live  poor  and  die  rich. 

The  farm  Investor,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
little  commitment  to  a  particular  plot  of 
land,  area,  or  commodity,  can  liquidate  his 
Interests,  make  his  profit,  and  reinvest 
elsewhere. 

Other  tax  beneflts 
Cash  accounting,  deduction  of  capital  ex- 
penditure and  capital  gains  treatment  are 
the  keys  to  understanding  tax  shelter  farm- 
ing, but  there  are  certain  other  benefits  avail- 
able to  farmers  which  have  Implications  for 
the  non-farmer  investor,  too.  Under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971,  the  Investment  credit 
was  made  available  for  purchase  of  livestock 
and  various  kinds  of  real  property,  such  as 
feed  bins  and  farm  buildings.  The  Invest- 
ment credit  allows  a  doUar-for-doUar  reduc- 
tion of  the  tax  bill  of  an  amount  equal  to 
7%  of  the  cost  of  eligible  property.  The 
merit  of  a  credit,  as  opposed  to  a  deduction, 
Is  that  it  Is  equally  beneficial  to  taxpayers 
In  all  tax  brackets.  Furthermore,  a  limitation 
Is  built  Into  the  code  providing  that  the 
credit,  or  a  percentage  of  the  credit,  will  be 
recaptured  If  the  asset  Is  not  held  the  length 
of  Its  useful  life. 

A  similar  restriction  Is  placed  on  special 
deductions  available  to  farmers  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  land  clearing  costs, 
specifying  that  the  land  must  be  held  five 
years,  or  the  deductions  will  be  disallowed 
completely.  The  land  must  be  held  ten  years 
to  qualify  for  full  recognition  of  the  deduc- 
tions as  legitimate  expense.  Despite  the 
limitations,  however,  it  is  the  top  bracket  In- 
vestors who  can  best  afford  to  make  these 
Improvements,  sell  the  appreciated  land,  pay 
only  capital  gains  tax.  and  make  a  profit. 
These  land  Improvement  deductions  are  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  the  big  city  profes- 
sional who  picks  up  a  piece  of  country 
property  for  weekend  recreation,  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  so  forth.  Not 
only  can  this  investor  Improve  his  land  for 
his  recreational  needs  and  get  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  doing  It,  but  he  also  Increases  the 
re-sale  value  of  his  property. 

A  final  Inducement  to  investing  In  ranch- 
ing Is  the  availability  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation rule  (ADR)  on  certain  assets,  includ- 
ing cattle  and  real  property.  Although  the 
cash-basis  taxpayer  does  not  Inventory  cattle 
born  into  the  herd,  he  can  use  the  ADR  to 
depreciate  rapidly  any  animal  he  buys  to 
build  up  the  herd. 

becoming  a  farmer:  the  limited  partnership 

and'6ther  devices 

Various  arrangements  are  available  to  the 

Investor  who  wants  to  become  a  farmer  for 

tax  purposes.  In  fact,  it  Is  considerably  less 


risky  and  less  expensive  to  become  an  Invest- 
ment farmer  than  to  actually  farm  the  land 
for  a  living.  The  Chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions commented  last  year  on  the  famUy 
farmer's  Investment  plight,  when  he  noted 
that  It  takes  "about  as  much  money  to  start 
a  farm  as  to  start  a  bank,  and  about  as 
much  nerve  as  to  rob  a  bank." 

For  the  city  Investor,  steel  nerves  are  less 
Important  than  a  good  tax  accountant.  The 
Investor's  "management"  responsibilities  are 
limited  to  his  ability  to  account  for  his  farm 
gains  and  losses  on  April  15th.  The  Invest- 
ment farmer  need  not  ever  see  his  farm  or 
even  own  more  than  a  percentage  of  a  beef 
herd.  He  Is  considered  a  farmer  In  the  eyes 
of  the  IRS  so  long  as  be  Is  the  owner  or  part 
owner  of  any  farm  assets  that  wUl  be  de- 
veloped for  profit. 

"Tax  shelter  farmers"  are  not  only  Individ- 
uals. A  corporation  Is  a  legal  entity  and  can 
reap  the  same  benefits  In  farming  as  do  In- 
dividual taxpayers.  Individual  stockholders 
of  a  corporation  are  not  considered  farmers, 
however,  since  the  corporation  Is  considered 
responsible  for  gains  and  losses,  which  do 
not  flow  through  directly  to  the  stockholder. 

Limited  Partnerships 

The  primary  mechanism  which  makes 
"farmers"  out  of  tax  shelter  Investors  Is  the 
limited  partnership.  It  Is  an  organizational 
form  that  has  been  used  In  oil,  gas,  and  real 
estate  for  some  time,  but  It  Is  relatively  new 
In  agricultural  enterprises.  A  limited  part- 
nership allows  the  pass-through  of  proflts 
and  losses — and  tax  deferals — straight  to 
the  Individual  partners.  The  partnership  It- 
self Is  not  taxed,  but  rather  each  partner  is 
taxed  In  proportion  to  his  share  of  the  ven- 
ture. 

Partnership  status,  as  opposed  to  classifi- 
cation as  a  corporation.  Is  necessary  to  assure 
this  beneflt.  A  limited  partnership  will  not 
be  so  defined  If  It  has  two  or  more  of  the 
attributes  that  define  a  corporation.  These 
traits  are:  limited  liability,  continuity  of 
life,  transferability  of  interest,  and  central- 
ization of  management.  In  all  limited  part- 
nerships, liability  Is  limited  to  the  amount 
of  the  partner's  actual  Investment.  Limited 
partnerships  use  various  technicalities  to 
avoid  the  other  traits  of  a  corporation: 
(1)  continuity  of  life  Is  avoided  by  setting 
a  time  limit,  but  often  giving  the  option 
to  renew  the  venture;  (2)  management  Is 
vested  In  the  general  partner,  but  the  limited 
partners  often  retain  the  same  rights  held 
by  a  corporation's  stockholders,  such  as  the 
ability  to  remove  or  replace  the  management 
(the  general  partner)  and  to  vote  to  dissolve 
the  operation;  and  (3)  transferability  ol  In- 
terest Is  usually  possible  In  a  limited  part- 
nership, but  it  requires  the  formality  of  the 
consent   of  the  general   partner. 

A  limited  partnership  is  formed  by  first 
creating  a  corporation  to  act  as  the  general 
partner  In  the  venture.  In  most  cases  an 
existing  corporation  establishes  a  subsidiary 
corporation  for  this  purpose,  and  the  sub- 
sidiary then  acquires  its  capitalization,  line 
of  credit,  and,  frequently,  land  from  the 
parent  organization.  The  general  partner  will 
be  responsible  for  the  management  and 
liability  of  the  venture.  State  laws  specify 
that  such  programs  must  file  with  the  state 
securities  commission,  b'jt  only  if  Interests 
will  be  offered  to  more  than  a  mliiinum  num- 
ber of  potential  Investors  (ten  in  California), 
which  exempts  many  from  the  registration 
requirement.  In  addition,  registration  must 
be  made  with  the  SEC  if  an  inter-state 
offering  is  planned.  Offerings  are  then  made 
either  directly  to  the  public  or  through 
security  dealers. 

Feedlots  and  food  distributors,  such  as 
Montana  Beef  Industries.  Inc..  and  Cal-Malne 
Foods,  Inc..  often  set  up  partnerships  to 
assure  clientele  or  capital  for  their  .services. 
Railroads,  oil  companies,  and  utilities  figure 
prominently  In  the  organization  of  limited 
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partnerships,  since  they  have  available  land 
for  such  projects.  Insurance  companies,  too, 
are  appearing  as  farm  venture  backers,  partly 
because  they  hold  the  mortgages  on  a  large 
amount  of  farm  land.  Southern  Pacific,  At- 
lantic Richfield.  Buttes  Gas  and  Oil,  Kaiser 
Aetna,  Apache  Corporation,  and  Hartford 
Life  Insurance  are  Just  a  few  of  the  com- 
panies becoming  Interested  in  farming. 
Agency  services 
A  different  possibility  for  the  Investor 
would  be  to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  an 
agency  that  specializes  in  managing  farm 
Investments.  Oppenhelmer  Industries  Is  one 
such     Arm    that     will    purchase    breeder    or 

feeder    cattle    for    clients,    contract    with 

ranchers    or    feedlots    to    care    for    them,    and 

arrange  putting  the  cattle  on  the  market. 
Kaiser  Aetna's  Ventura  Operations  In  Cali- 
fornia will  manage  absentee  owner's  citrus 
or  walnut  groves. 

In  a  limited  partnership  arrangement  the 
Investor  owns  only  a  percentage  of  the  total 
operation.  Under  an  agency  agreement,  the 
Investor  becomes  the  legal  owner  of  a  plot  of 
land  or  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  he  can  use 
these  holdings  as  collateral  for  his  personal 
loans.  In  agency  set-ups  the  investor  raises 
his  own  financing,  therefore  having  the  op- 
portunity to  get  a  better  rate  than  may  be 
available  through  the  partnerships.  The  In- 
vestor generally  sets  up  a  drawing  account 
from  which  the  agent  makes  Investments. 
The  agent  Is  paid  a  flat  fee  per  head  of  Uve- 
stocic  or  per  acre  managed  or,  In  some  cases, 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  sales. 

Individual  placements 
A  third  possibility  for  the  Investor  Is  to 
make  direct  contact  with  his  Investment,  by 
personally  arranging  to  buy  land  or  a  ranch- 
er's cattle,  for  example.  In  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tax  benefits,  the  Investor  must 
be  considered  to  be  engaged  In  farming  for 
a  profit.  If  the  IRS  determines  the  Investor- 
farmer  Is  Just  In  It  for  pleastire,  recreation, 
or  some  other  non-business  purpose,  his  de- 
ductions may  be  disallowed.  The  investor 
could  choose  to  hire  a  ftirm  manager  to  look 
after  his  property  for  wages,  or  he  might  opt 
for  a  share-lease  arrangement  where  risk 
and  profit  are  split  between  himself  and 
his  manager.  The  first  of  these  alternatives 
has  drawbacks  for  the  average  business  per- 
son because  his  employees  lack  the  incentive 
to  strive  for  maximum  profit  potential;  in- 
vestors are  advised  that  "It's  usually  best  to 
consider  a  farm  neap  enough  to  your  home 
so  you  can  Inspect  it  now  and  then."  In  the 
case  of  a  corporation,  a  subsidiary  might  be 
created  to  be  devoted  to  farming,  but  whose 
gains  and  losses  would  be  reflected  on  the 
tax  bill  of  the  parent  corporation. 
Leveraging 
A  principle  common  to  most  farm  Invest- 
ments Is  the  concept  of  leveraging  one's 
capital.  That  Is,  using  one's  actual  cash 
investment  In  the  venture  as  collateral  for 
securing  a  loan  to  Increase  the  total  available 
working  capital.  Tax  laws  provide  that  an  in- 
vestor can  deduct  not  only  the  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  actual  cost  to  him  of  his 
investment,  but  also  expenses  Incurred  by 
borrowed  money.  In  other  words,  if  the  In- 
vestors  actual  cash  contribution  Is  $5,000. 
and  that  money  Is  used  as  collateral  to  bor- 
row an  additional  $10,000,  the  Investor  may 
be  able  to  make  deductions  worth  two  to 
three  times  the  real  cost  of  his  Investment. 

FAVORrrE  TAX  LOSS  CROPS 

Not  all  areas  of  agriculture  are  equally 
attractive  to  the  tax-loss  farmer.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  crop  or  livestock  venture  will  take 
into  account  the  desire  of  the  Investor  to 
maximize  his  tax  shelter  assets,  like  deduc- 
tions and  the  possibility  of  converting  or- 
dinarily Income  to  capital  gains,  while  mini- 
mizing his  non-shelter  assets,  such  as  ma- 
chinery and  buildings.  In  addition,  the  In- 
vestor will  want  to  invest  in  assets  that  can 
be  used  as  collateral  for  maximum  borrow- 
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Ing  power,  so  that  he  can  leverage  or  "pyra- 
mid" his  money  to  make  each  dollar  go 
further. 

Whatever  tax  shelter  he  choses,  the  reasons 
that  a  prospective  Investor  pours  his  capital 
Into  a  specific  farm  crop  or  product  have 
little  to  do  with  market  demand,  soil  suit- 
ability, production  efficiency  or  other  fac- 
tors which  are  the  major  concerns  of  the 
working  farmer.  Rather,  the  decision  Is  based 
on  the  potential  for  maximum  tax  write-off. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  tax  loss 
farmer,  the  areas  which  currently  seem  most 
attractive  In  agriculture  are  orchard  and 
vineyard  development,  cattle  breeding  herds, 

and  cattle  feeding  programs.  Tlie  investors' 

orchards  and  vineyards  are  planted  and  de- 
veloped. At  maturity,  the  trees  and  vines  will 
yield  fruit  and  nuts.  In  the  years  before  the 
orchard  or  vine  reaches  maturity,  the  Investor 
can  make  liberal  deductions  against  his  non- 
farm  Income  When  the  Investment  begins 
producing  fruits  and  nuts  for  sale,  these 
products  are  taxable  at  ordinary  income 
rates,  but  the  orchards  or  vines  themselves 
bring  capital  gains. 

The  Investor  In  breeding  herds  gets  simi- 
lar benefits.  The  purpose  of  breeding  is  to  in- 
crease the  size  and  quality  of  the  herd,  and 
the  Investor  can  deduct  the  expenses  of  feed- 
ing and  maintaining  the  animals  while  he  is 
doing  this.  The  breeder  sells  male  calves  born 
into  the  herd  and  culled  animals  (those  not 
up  to  the  quality  of  the  herd)  for  beef. 
Taxes  on  the  proceeds  are  paid  at  ordinary 
income  rates.  However,  animals  held  for  two 
years  or  more  will  bring  capital  gains  when 
the  herd  is  sold. 

Cattle  feeding  programs  involve  an  invest- 
ment In  young  cattle  that  will  be  fattened  for 
slaughter.  Cattle  and  feed  are  bought  for 
the  Investor,  and  the  animals  are  put  in  a 
feedlot  where  they  are  confined  until  heavy 
enough  for  slaughter  for  meat.  This  process 
usually  takes  about  six  months,  so  the  in- 
vestor's money  is  returned  within  a  year. 
Fattened  animals  will  not  bring  capital  gains, 
but  the  abUity  to  pre-pay  the  feed  bill  and 
other  costs  of  maintaining  the  animals  are 
sufficient  enough  attractions  to  the  tax-loss 
investor. 

Varlajtlons  of  these  three  basic  tax  loss 
themes  sometimes  crop  up.  An  arrangement 
quite  similar  to  the  cattle  feeding  programs 
Is  available  In  egg  production.  The  principle 
Is  the  same  in  both  operations:  a  large  end- 
of-the-year  Investment  In  feed  and  chickens 
will  provide  first  year  write-offs;  returns  will 
come  back  with  the  sale  of  eggs  the  following 
year.  Cal-Malne,  Inc.,  a  holding  company, 
whose  subsidiaries  conduct  a  fully  Integrated 
commercial  egg  business,  is  the  backer  of 
such  a  venture  called  National  Farming  Pro- 
gram 1972,  (See  Appendix  A)  offering  poten- 
tial Investors  $6,000,000  of  interests  In  the 
egg  business.  The  Irony  of  the  situation  is 
that  nobody  else  seems  to  be  making  any 
money  on  eggs;  the  egg  Industry  is  plagued 
with  over-production  and  poor  returns  to 
farmers. 

Some  of  the  more  bizarre  tax  loss  schemes 
demonstrate  the  ingenuity  of  promoters  In 
their  efforts  to  find  a  tax  dodge  In  every 
commodity.  Recently  a  novel  tax-loss  Idea 
was  Introduced  for  dairy  breeding  herds.  A 
promoter  came  up  with  a  plan  allowing  in- 
vestors to  buy  three-month  old  heifer  calves 
that  would  be  bred  In  fifteen  months,  then 
sold  to  dairy  men  Just  before  calving.  Since 
cows  would  be  held  for  a  period  of  24  months. 
Investors  are  promised  the  chance  to  get 
capital  gains  on  the  sale.  Although  the  cows 
are  theoretically  held  for  breeding  purposes, 
they  actually  are  held  for  sale,  and  it  seems 
unlikely  that  Investors  will  receive  a  favor- 
able ruling  on  this  point  from  the  IRS. 

Work  is  also  being  done  on  a  similar  pro- 
gram which  would  lease  rather  than  sell  dairy 
cattle.  This  effort  Is  probably  inspired  by 
what  was  once  called  the  Codding  "Rent-a- 
Cow"  Program.  Codding  offered  Investors  the 
chance  to  lease  a  pregnant  cow  for  a  year. 


keeping  any  calves  bom  to  her  during  that 
time.  If  the  leased  cow's  offspring  did  not 
live,  the  Investor  was  assured  of  a  replace- 
ment calf.  This  round-about  scheme  was  de- 
vised so  that  the  price  of  the  cow  could  be 
deducted  rather  than  capitalized.  One  would 
guess  that  a  lease-a-dalry-cow  program 
would  simply  have  investors  lease  their  preg- 
nant Holstelns  to  the  dairyman,  who  would 
then  milk  the  cow  during  Its  useful  life. 

Within  the  programs  described  as  liavlng 
the  best  potential  for  the  tax-loss  farmer, 
certain  commodities  tend  to  come  In  and 
out  of  popularity.  In  the  1960's  Investor 
money  was  going   Into  citrus  and   almonds 

But,  the  Tax  Reform  Bill  of^flW  required 

the  costs  of  developing  cltruS'^ftid  almonds 
to  be  capitalized  rather  than  keeping  these 
costs  deductible,  so  investors  turned  to  pis- 
tachlos,  apricots,  and  walnuts.  Now  be- 
cause of  rising  popularity  and  increased 
consumption  of  wine  In  the  U.S.,  investors 
are  rushing  Into  grapes. 

The  entire  grape  acreage  in  California 
last  year  consisted  of  400.000  acres,  of  which 
93,000  had  been  planted  in  the  past  three 
years — 53,000  acres  In  1972  alone.  Projected 
new  plantings  for  1973  may  exceed  70,000 
acres.  Two  partnp  ships  alone  will  plant  50,- 
000  acres.  By  1973  many  of  the  new  plant- 
ings, mostly  in  varietal  wine  grapes,  wUl  be 
ready  for  harvest. 

Meanwhile.  Wells  Fargo  Bank  Is  labelling 
the  wine  Industry,  "one  of  the  brightest 
spots  In  California's  agrlculttire."  Wells 
Fargo  Is  backing  its  words  with  doUars  by 
financing  grape  syndicates. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Is  among 
those  Jumping  on  the  grape  train.  Southern 
Pacific  is  planning  a  Joint  venture  with 
Russell  Giffen,  a  grape  grower  from  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  The  railroad  is  investing 
$2  million,  1000  acres  af  land  and  miles  of 
surplus  telegraph  wire  which  was  left  over 
from  the  switch  to  microwave  radio  several 
years  ago.  The  wire  will  be  used  to  support 
the  vines.  Giffen  wlU  then  put  another  1,000 
acres  in  the  venture,  called  Golden  Vlnyards, 
which  Southern  Pacific  estimates  will  bring 
a  net  income  of  $400,000  annually  by  1975. 

SOMI    IMPACTS    OP    TAX    tOSS    FARMING 

Such  tree  crops  as  apples,  peaches  and 
avocados  are  ideally  suited  to  tax  loss  farm- 
ing. All  development  expenses  during  the 
first  years  before  the  orchard  reaches  matu- 
rity are  deductible  and  capital  gains  are  real- 
ized when  the  investment  is  sold.  For  the 
full-time  farmer,  trying  to  make  a  living 
from  tree  crops,  the  tax  loss  farmers  pose  a 
serious  problem. 

Tree  crops  account  for  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  farm  land  (.3^^ )  and  only  3.9% 
of  the  total  farm  revenue.  Producers  of  these 
commodities  face  an  Inelastic  market  de- 
mand for  their  products.  Even  a  seemingly 
Insignificant  increase  in  production  may 
mean  that  the  price  a  producer  can  get  for 
his  product  wUl  drop  and  that  surpluses  are 
created. 

Although  the  farmer  gets  a  tax  subsidy 
from  the  government  by  deducting  develop- 
ment expenses,  the  subsidy  is  not  necessarily 
sufficient  to  offset  loss  of  revenue  from  de- 
pressed prices.  And  family  farmers  are  more 
Interested  In  fair  prices  than  a  tax  subsidy. 
Oversupplles  and  depressed  prices  of  oranges 
and  almonds  prompted  growers  to  petition 
Congress  In  1969  to  revoke  their  prlvUege  of 
deducting  orchard  development  expenses.  As 
a  result,  citrus  and  almond  growers  are  now 
required  to  capitalize  those  development 
expenses. 

When  lowered  prices  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count, the  value  of  the  tax  deduction  iF  re- 
duced radically  for  real  farmers.  An  unpub- 
li=hed  report  from  California  found  that  low 
prices  In  1972  reduced  the  peach  farmers' 
deduction  to  only  12''  of  Its  potential  value, 
the  apple  growers'  deduction  to  15<vc  of  value 
and  the  avocado  producers'  deduction  to  23  'r 
of  value.  Apricot  producers  are  actually  los- 
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ing  money  because  tax  breaks  do  not  make 
up  for  the  low  price  for  apricots  in  an  over- 
supplied  market. 

Suddenly  oversupply  within  a  commodity 
has  disastrous  effects  on  the  smaller  pro- 
ducer who  Is  always  the  first  to  suffer  when 
the  market  is  squeezed.  At  recent  Senate 
hearings  on  Land  Ownership,  Use  and  Dis- 
tribution In  California,  one  family  farmer 
described  the  Impact  of  an  oil  company's 
quickie  tax  dodge.  The  company  planted  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  cling  peaches  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Fresno  Valley.  As  a  result, 
the  market  was  glutted  and  many  growers 
were  forced  to  let  their  peaches  rot  on  the 
trees.  The  oil  company  was  left  with  a  tax 
wTite-ofr  and  the  farmers  were  left  with  all 
the  peaches  they  could  eat. 

Tax  loss  farming  threatens  sudden  market 
fluctuations  In  nearly  every  commodity  suit- 
able to  Its  requirements.  Walnut  growers, 
who  are  concerned  about  tax-loss  threats  to 
their  Industry,  will  be  interested  in  the 
Kaiser  plan  for  walnut  production.  A  recent 
article  in  Western  Fruit  News  stated  that 
Kaiser  Industries  expects  soon  to  be  the 
world  s  leading  producer  of  walnuts. 

As  economist  Michael  Perleman  points  out 
In  a  recent  paper  on  unfair  competition  In 
agriculture,  a  corporation  with  vertical  Inte- 
gration potential  is  not  as  vulnerable  to 
low  market  prices  as  an  individual  producer. 
"As  a  corporation  like  Tenneco  goes  Into  the 
almond  canning  business,  it  can  use  Us  lev- 
erage from  Its  large  production  of  almonds  to 
force  down  almond  prices.  The  losses  to  Ten- 
neco as  a  farmer  are  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  gains  to  Tenneco  as  a  buyer 
of  almonds." 

While  financial  giants  like  Wells  Fargo 
and  major  corporations  like  Southern  Pacific 
are  pouring  enormous  amounts  of  capital 
into  limited  partnerships,  the  family  farmer 
finds  the  credit  door  slammed  In  his  face. 
The  agricultural  loan  officer  of  California's 
Bank  of  America  stated  that  "of  course  the 
commercial  farm,  in  our  opinion,  has  to 
produce  a  gross  Income  of  at  least  $20,000  a 
year  annually.  Anything  below  that  we  con- 
sider a  very  small  farm,  and  in  California 
$20,000  is  verj'  small." 

John  Deere  and  Company  makes  farm 
loans  as  "a  sales  tool,"  but  It's  not  the  aver- 
age farmer  who  is  sought  out,  as  the  cor- 
porate president  recently  made  clear:  "We 
do  not  attract  this  business  by  taking  ex- 
cessive risks.  Our  credit  standards  have  been 
high  .  .  .  our  losses  have  been  minor." 

Confucius  said  that  "The  best  fertilizer  is 
the  footsteps  of  the  landowner."  The  cur- 
rent tax  system  works  against  that  virisdom 
by  fostering  absentee  ownership.  High-In- 
come lawyers,  doctors,  movie  stars,  athletes 
and  other  Investors  might  not  recognize  fer- 
tilizer, even  If  it  was  on  their  boots,  but 
they  do  recognize  a  good  tax  deal. 

Most  city  Investors  who  are  encouraged  to 
enter  agriculture  know  little  about  farming 
operations  and  can  provide  little  guidance 
or  oversight.  Promoters  of  agricultural  ven- 
tures are  the  ones  with  the  management 
power.  These  promoters  often  charge  a  set 
fee  per  head  of  livestock  or  acre  of  land 
managed.  There  Is  often  no  real  consider- 
ation given  to  costs  of  production — the  em- 
phasis Is  on  generating  commissions  for  man- 
agement. 

When  the  tax  loss  venture  goes  to  market, 
promoter  concern  with  volume  rather  than 
profit  can  result  In  price  cutting.  Again,  this 
kind  of  non  economic  competition  Is  most 
felt  by  the  smaller  operator.  And,  price  cut- 
ting on  this  level  has  little  chance  of  being 
reflected  In  the  Consumer's  food  bill  since 
extra  proflt  dollars  are  absorbed  by  middle- 
men and  promoters  who  have  interests  In 
the  ventures. 

Consumers  have  a  vested  Interest  in  the 
farmer's  welfare.  America's  abundant  supply 
"of  cheap  food"  has  depended  on  the  skill 
and  diligence  of  family  farmers  who  know 
their  land,  care  about  their  production,  and 


oversee  a  manageable  acreage.  Tax  loss  In- 
vestors who  have  little,  if  any,  personal 
commitment  to  producing  commodities  for 
proflt,  have  the  potential  to  force  these  fam- 
ily farmers  out  of  business.  As  the  number 
of  family  farmers  who  are  unable  to  stay  In 
production  Increases,  the  consumer  will  find 
himself  dependent  on  corporate  and  syndi- 
cated enterprises  for  food. 

It  Is  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
relatively  smaU-scale  Independent  farms 
which  has  provided  pressure  to  keep  prices 
competitive.  As  the  small  operations  are 
taken  over,  and  the  larger  firms  and  ventures 
no  longer  have  an  Incentive  to  keep  costs 
and  prices  down,  the  consumer  will  eventu- 
ally have  to  pay.  Concentration  of  agricul- 
tural production  Increases  the  potential  for 
collusion,  market  sharing,  restrictions  on 
entry  of  new  firms,  and  out-right  control  of 
food  supplies,  quality  and  prices. 

A  look  at  Penn  Central.  Lockheed  and 
Litton  Industries  indicates  that  corporate 
efficiency  is  not  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be. 
Agriculture  may  be  more  of  an  art  than  It 
is  a  business  or  a  science,  and  the  casualty 
list  of  corporate  "farmers"  Is  not  encourag- 
ing. Fortune  magazine  recently  listed  some 
of  the  more  spectacular  failures: 

No  public  agency  formally  keeps  track  of 
the  financial  records  of  big  corporate  farms. 
But  Agriculture  Department  officials  can 
rattle  off  the  names  of  more  than  a  dozen 
spectacular  failures.  Among  them: 

Gates  Rubber  Co.  tried  for  three  vears  to 
grow  sugar  beets,  corn,  and  vegetables  on 
10.000  acres  in  eastern  Colorado  before  sell- 
ing off  its  land  and  fieet  of  expensive  equip- 
ment In  early  1971. 

In  1967.  CBK  Agronomics,  Inc..  began  ac- 
quiring what  was  to  have  been  80,000  acres 
in  Missouri,  Texas,  and  California,  planning 
to  grow  diversified  crops  and  feed  cattle,  but 
gave  up  last  year  and  went  Into  coal  mining. 
Multlponlcs,  Inc.  (originally  Invanhoe  As- 
sociates, Inc.),  drained  or  cleared  35,000 
acres  In  Florida.  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
LouUlana  In  1969  and  produced  two  crops 
of  soybeans,  cotton,  and  grain.  But  It  ran 
Into  financial  problems,  failed  in  an  effort 
to  sell  a  public  stock  offering,  and  Is  now 
In  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Great  Western  Ranches,  Inc..  assembled 
a  four-million  acre  complex  of  operating 
orchards  and  ranches  in  the  West,  along  with 
timber  and  recreational  land,  paying  the 
owners  with  stock.  It  went  bankrupt  last 
year. 

Tax-loss  ventures,  too,  can  do  badly  in 
agriculture.  One  of  the  most  notorious  ex- 
amples of  a  badly  managed  Investment  Is 
the  Black  Watch  farms  fiasco.  In  October  of 
1970  Black  Watch  collapsed  on  585  doctors 
lawyers,  brokers,  and  other  city  Investors 
who  had  thought  beef  breeding  would  be 
the  answer  to  their  tax  problems.  Instead 
the  Investors  stand  to  lose  $40  million  of  the 
$50  million  they  had  put  Into  cattle.  Black 
Watch  failed  primarily  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
the  promoters  made  unreasonable  guaran- 
tees of  returns,  and  (2)  the  venture  lacked 
experienced  management  that  understood 
the  cattle  business. 

In  1967  the  original  promoter  sold  Black 
Watch  to  Bermec  Corporation,  a  truck  leas- 
ing firm  run  by  H.  L.  Meckler.  After  taking 
It  on  as  a  struggling  family-run  operation 
Meckler  tiu-ned  Bermec  Into  a  flnanclal  giant 
by  using  the  leveraging  principle:  Pyramid 
your  capital  for  all  It  Is  worth.  Looking  for 
a  new  challenge,  Meckler  was  struck  by  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  great  similarities  be- 
tween equipment  leasing  and  cattle  breed- 
ing. Any  farmer  could  have  told  him  ahead 
of  time  that  cattle  are  not  as  predictable  as 
machinery  and  are  subject  to  disease,  accl- 
dents,  and  weather. 

Black  Watch  promised  Its  Investors  a 
$2000  return  per  cow  and  guaranteed  to  re- 
place any  lost  from  six  months  to  Its  ninth 
birthday.  A  computer  and  team  of  8  pro- 


grammers were  entrusted  with  keeping  track 
of  investor  cattle,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
work  out.  Records  were  kept  improperly, 
worthless  cattle  were  bought  sight  unseen, 
poor  animals  were  not  removed  from  the 
herd,  calf  crop  was  only  60'^c  (90-95%  Is 
normal),  and  tremendous  coets  bogged  down 
the  venture.  The  computer  never  got  things 
straight.  $200  per  animal  per  year  was  needed 
to  pay  executive  salaries,  a  staff  of  75  and 
other  expenses  at  the  company  headquarters. 
The  company's  total  operating  costs  came  to 
$424  per  animal  per  year. 

The  Black  Watch"  pyramid  collapsed  be- 
cause It  was  buUt  on  worthless  cattle  and 
bad  management.  The  Black  Watch  collapse 
was  felt  by  more  than  unlucky  Investors. 
Twenty-three  Independent  farms  and 
ranches  filed  suits  for  $1.5  million  owed  them 
on  maintenance  contracts.  Presumably  one 

of  the  advantages  of  encouraging  non-farmer 
Investment  In  agriculture  Is  that  It  takes 
some  of  the  risk  and  flnanclal  burden  off 
ranchers  who  contract  to  manage  Investor 
cattle.  The  danger  in  such  an  arrangement 
is  that  if  the  Investor  falls  to  come  up  with 
the  maintenance  payment,  the  rancher  Is 
out  of  luck.  An  added  tragedy  was  the  plight 
of  30.000  abandoned  cattle  on  70  ranches. 

The  Black  Watch  Incident  did  not  deter 
Investor  Interest  in  the  cattle  Industry.  Some 
of  the  appeal  of  cattle  seems  to  be  based  on 
psychological  needs — for  many  Investors,  a 
deal  In  cattle  Is  the  fulflllment  of  a  child- 
hood dream  to  play  cowboy,  tinged  with  the 
glamour  and  Intrigue  of  becoming  a  cattle 
baron.  The  prospectuses  that  describe  the 
various  agri-deals  appeal  to  the  latent  gen- 
tleman farmer.  As  one  ad  put  It.  "the  prime 
market  for  the  new  agribusiness  participa- 
tions are  those  legions  of  desk  bound  execu- 
tives who  have  always  thought  they  wanted 
to  get  closer  to  the  land  If  only  through 
proxy." 

TAX    LOSS    FARMING   AND    BEEF 

Cattle  offer  many  real  economic  Incentives 
to  the  Investor  beyond  tax  beneflts.  Beef 
prices  are  high,  and  the  demand  for  beef  is 
Increasing  steadily.  USDA  predicts  that  per 
capita  consumption  of  beef  wiU  Jump  from 
113.4  pounds  a  year  to  130  pounds  per  year 
by  1980.  Cattle,  furthermore,  require  little 
or  no  investment  In  machinery,  make  good 
collateral  for  loans,  and  provide  the  investor 
with  the  opportunity  of  making  large  pre- 
mature deduction  by  pre-paying  the  cost  of 
feed. 

Tax-loss  farmers  focus  on  three  areas  of 
the  beef  Industry — purebred  breeding  opera- 
tions, commercial  cow-calf  breeding  herds, 
and  cattle  feeding.  Purebred  breeding  opera- 
tions breed  registered  animals  to  produce 
foundation  stock  that  will  produce  more  and 
better  meat.  Since  the  laws  of  genetics  state 
that  an  animal  will  pass  his  characteristics 
on  to  his  offspring,  bulls  born  into  these 
purebred  herds  are  sold  to  commercial  breed- 
ers who  wish  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their 
herds.  Commercial  breeding  herds  produce 
calves  for  sale  that  will  be  fed  and  fattened 
In  feedlots  and  slaughtered  for  meat. 

Proflts  in  beef  cattle  have  historically  been 
so  erratic  that  most  beef  producers  in  the 
VS.  do  not  depend  entirely  on  beef»as  their 
sole  source  of  Income.  Capital  gains  on  their 
breeding  herds  help  somewhat  In  easing  the 
burden  of  these  producers.  Commercial 
breeding  has  long  been  the  donia'n  of  a 
vast  number  of  small,  privately-owned,  cow- 
calf  enterprises,  whose  holdings  average  only 
42  head  each.  Currently  over  90%  of  the  es- 
timated 1.3  million  farms  and  ranches  that 
produce  beef  cows  have  fewer  than  50  cows, 
yet  they  produce  80%  of  the  output  of  beef 
calves.  These  smaller  operators  are  under 
great  pressure  to  expand  to  keep  up  with 
"optimum  farm  size"  estimates  for  credit 
and  other  purposes.  A  cattle  ranch  large 
enough  to  assure  a  farmer  an  adequate  In- 
come is  an  operation  with  at  least  300  head  of 
cattle  and  a  $300,000  Investment.  But  small 
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operators  are  having  difficulties  trying  to  ex- 
pand In  the  face  ot  Inflated  land  prices, 
brought  about  by  city  Investors  who  are  pay- 
ing $25  to  $100  per  acre  more  than  the  pro- 
ductive value  of  the  land. 

City  Investors  do  not  use  the  same  meas- 
ures In  evaluating  the  worth  of  acreage  as 
do  full-time  farmers.  Factors  such  as  the 
aesthetic  beauty,  the  recreational  poten- 
tial, and  the  proximity  of  the  property  to  a 
metropolitan  area  generally  weigh  more 
heavily  In  the  Investor's  mind  than  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  land  to  support  cattle  or  the 
suitablUty^of  the  soil  for  feed  grains. 

Tax-loss  farming  Is  having  a  definite  up- 
ward effect  on  beef  prices  by  pushing  up  one 
of  the  factors  of  beef  production — land.  The 
fact  that  outside  Investors  can,  and  are,  out- 
bidding farmers  for  acreage  has  led  to  a  situ- 
ation where  farm  land  increasingly  Is  scarce — ■ 
a  Texas  rancher  noted  that  he  knew  of  no 
land  between  Houston  and  Dallas  (250  miles  i 
that  was  priced  In  a  range  economically  fea- 
sible for  farming. 

When  the  tax-loss  farmer  will  pay  more  an 
acre  than  the  projected  yield  of  the  plot 
should  warrant.  It  means  that  all  farmers 
wishing  to  expand  their  operations  will  be 
forced  to  pay  the  higher  price  In  order  to 
expand.  This  means  that  rather  than  trying 
to  make  his  costs  as  low  as  the  farmer,  the 
tax-loss  farmer  effectively  makes  the  farm- 
er's costs  rise  to  meet  his.  And  the  tax-loss 
Investor  still  comes  out  ahead,  because  he 
can  deduct  interest  payments  on  the  pur- 
chase price  against  his  nou-farm  Income,  and 
these  deductions  will  be  more  valuable  the 
higher  the  purchaser's  tax  bracket. 

Not  all  tax-loss  breeders  actually  own  the 
land  used  for  grazing  their  cattle.  Usually 
the  general  partner  of  a  limited  partnership 
win  have  legal  title  to  the  land,  since  land  Is 
not  a  good  tax-shelter  asset.  In  other  cases, 
an  agency  will  contract  with  ranchers  to 
graze  Investor  cattle  on  their  lands.  Land 
that  Is  owned  by  Investor  groups  is  frequent- 
ly planned  to  be  subdivided  and  turned  over 
to  some  non-farm  use  after  the  Investors 
have  received  all  their  tax  deductions,  a  prac- 
tice which  is  also  contributing  to  the  spiral- 
ling costs  of  land. 

The  price  of  land  is  not  the  only  problem 
of  the  small  rancher  trying  to  make  a  living 
in  the  beef  business.  Even  more  of  a  threat 
to  the  farmer-rancher  is  the  fact  that  he  Is 
suddenly  being  forced  to  compete  against 
investors  who  are  not  farming  for  profit.  The 
promoters  and  managers  who  look  after  these 
Investors'  holdings  frequently  charge  a  flat 
fee  per  head  or  acre  managed  and  therefore 
have  little  Incentive  to  get  a  competitive 
price  on  their  products. 

The  prospect  of  tax-loss  farming  pushing 
beef  prices  up  is  further  Increased  If  one 
takes  a  careful  look  at  the  operations  of  a 
typical  tax-loss  venture.  In  many  cases  it 
Is  the  organizer  of  the  venture  rather  than 
the  Investor  himself  who  Is  the  real  winner 
on  these  deals.  Arthur  J.  Groesbeck,  Jr.,  a 
Los  Angeles  tax  adviser  estimated  that  prob- 
ably half  of  all  tax  shelters  were  of  no 
value — glib  promoters  can  skim  as  much  as 
50%  as  their  take.  The  commitment  of  the 
typical  promoter-manager  is  even  less  than 
the  commitment  of  the  tjrplcal  Investor  to- 
wards healthy  agricultural  production,  since 
the  Investor,  at  least,  had  to  put  up  the 
capital. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  cattle  programs, 
purebred  cattle  offers  the  most  flagrant  ex- 
amples of  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters of  these  schemes. 

One  such  offering,  the  Calderone-Curran 
Ranches,  Inc.,  offered  Investors  the  chance 
to  own  their  own  purebred  herd  of  10  cows 
for  a  price  tag  of  $28,570.  The  securities  deal- 
er making  the  sale  would  get  6%  percent  of 
the  sale  amount,  and  an  additional  2V2  pei'- 
cent  would  go  to  the  dealer-manager,  making 
selling  commissions  a  grand  total  of  9%  of 
the  Investment.  In  addition,  the  purchaser 
enters  Into  a  maintenance  contract  whereby 


the  company  feeds,  cares  for  and  breeds  the 
animals  In  exchange  for  the  assignment  upon 
birth  of  all  bull  calves  and  every  tenth  heifer 
calf  produced  by  the  herd.  Proceeds  realized 
by  the  sale  of  culled  animals  (animals  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  herd)  would  also 
go  to  the  management  company.  The  differ- 
ence, furthermore,  between  the  net  price  of 
$2571  per  head  received  by  the  company  and 
the  actual  cost  of  the  animal  (about  $400) 
goes  to  cover  all  the  costs  Involved  in  breed- 
ing and  maintaining  the  animals,  the  costs 
of  arranging  financing  and  making  the  of- 
fering, and  the  costs  necessary  to  support  the 
supervisory  and  management  staffs.  The 
promoter  of  this  venture  is  meeting  his  costs 
and  making  his  profits  whether  or  not  the 
enterprise  turns  out  to  be  profitable.  On  top 
of  that,  he  shares  in  50  "^i  of  any  profits  that 
do  return  to  the  venture. 

The  taxpayer-consumer  should  be  con- 
cerned about  these  promoters.  All  taxpayers 
end  up  subsidizing  the  tax-loss  farmer's  ven- 
ture by  way  of  higher  taxes  and  cut  backs 
in  other  government  expenditure  programs 
that  might  seem  more  appropriate  for  sub- 
sidy than  the  purebred  cattle,  which  unlike 
the  commercial  breeding  herds,  has  always 
been  associated  vrtth  wealth,  glamor,  and 
even  royalty.  The  taxpayer,  therefore,  has 
a  vested  Interest  In  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

Cattle  feeding  ventures  do  not  offer  capital 
gains  to  the  Investor,  but  they  do  give  the 
taxpayer  with  an  unexpected  high  taxable 
Income  In  one  year  a  chance  to  defer  all  or 
part  of  his  tax  bill  to  another  year  when  his 
tax  rate  may  be  lower.  Cattle  feeding  funds 
are  also  used  for  a  quick  shelter  until  the 
Investor  decides  what  long  term  shelter  he 
wants.  Cattle  feeding  gives  high,  flrst-year 
write-offs  for  feed  and  management  expenses 
of  up  to  200-300 '-r  of  the  amount  of  the 
investment. 

In  the  following  year,  when  the  cattle 
are  sold,  tax  on  the  income  will  be  due,  but 
In  the  meantime  the  Investor  has  had  in- 
terest-free use  of  money  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  paid  In  tax,  and  he  has  the 
time  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  reinvest 
the  returns  in  another  feeding  program  or 
convert  to  breeder  cattle  for  long-term  capi- 
tal gains. 

Small  feed  lots  are  also  affected  by  the 
trend  toward  bigness  brought  on  in  part  by 
tax  loss  farming.  There  are  currently  154.536 
feedlots  in  the  United  States,  99  percent  of 
which  are  under  1000-head  capacity,  ac- 
counting for  38%  of  production.  Fifteen 
thousand  of  these  smaller  feedlots  folded  in 
1971. 

Meisner  and  Rhodes,  economists  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  have  reported  on  the 
dominance  of  huge   feedlots   in   the   West: 

"Recent  developments  include  the  further 
growth  of  the  very  large  feedlots  and  the 
multiple  ownership  of  large  lots.  Feedlots 
of  more  than  32,000  capacity  tripled  from 
13  in  1967  to  44  in  1971.  Cattle  capacities 
(one-time)  of  large  feeding  corporations  are 
reported  to  be  approximately  173,000  for 
Western  Beef,  135,000  for  Meso  Agro,  108,000 
for  Prochemco  and  130,000  for  Stratford  of 
Texas,  to  name  a  few  of  the  corporate  leaders 
In  custom  feeding,  which  each  control  mul- 
tiple lots." 

The  trend  to  "custom  feeding"  has  in- 
creased as  "limited  partnership"  and  "agency 
service"  deals  have  attracted  increasing 
amounts  of  outside  capital  into  the  indus- 
try. Feedlots  without  a  subsidiary  of  their 
own  to  attract  Investor  capital,  or  without 
affiliations  with  an  Independent  cattle  breed- 
ing program,  run  into  problems  bidding 
against  the  bigger,  well-financed  operations 
for  feeder  cattle.  As  feeder  prices  inflate,  It 
is  the  smaller  feedlots  that  cannot  afford  to 
keep  their  lots  full,  and  many  farmer-feeders 
have  given  up  trying  to  match  the  buying 
and  marketing  power  of  the  huge  Western 
lots. 

The  attractions  of  cattle  feeding  are  suffi- 


cient In  any  case  to  have  produced  a  rush  of 
Investor  money  into  the  cattle  feeding  pro- 
grams. Prospectuses  of  cattle  programs  have 
multiplied  over  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Prior  to  1969,  there  was  little  interest  In 
cattle  feeding,  but  suddenly  Investor  Inter- 
est caught  on  so  that  now  one  source  es- 
timates that  60%  of  the  cattle  on  feed  In 
California  are  owned  by  limited  partnerships 
and  cattle  feeding  funds.  A  recent  study  at 
Texas  A.  &  M.  shows  that  90%  of  the  1.4 
million  head  of  cattle  being  fed  In  the  Pan- 
handle-Plains Region  are  owned  by  Individ- 
uals and  groups  other  than  the  feedlots, 
which  means  a  potential  Investment  of 
around  $348  million  dollars  by  tax  loss 
farmers. 

The  effect  of  Increased  dependence  In  the 
cattle  Industry  on  custom  feeding  arrange- 
ments, sponsored  by  tax-loss  capital,  may 
have  long-term  Implications  for  the  cattle 
Indtistry.  Because  the  availability  of  tax-loss 
capital  Is  responsive  to  fluctuations  outside 
of  the  Industry,  rather  than  within  It,  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  amount  and  constancy 
of  Investment  capital  may  eventually  have 
effects  on  retail  prices.  For  example,  there  is 
usually  a  substantial  Increase  In  Investment 
capital  available  to  feeding  programs  at  the 
end  of  the  year  when  taxpayers  need  a  quick 
shelter.  Because  of  the  Increased  end-of-the- 
year  demand,  prices  for  feeder  cattle  and 
feed  are  forced  up  during  this  time.  As  a 
result,  the  increasing  demand  for  feeder  cat- 
tle may  lead  to  early  placement  of  the 
younger  calves  on  feed.  The  younger  stock 
has  a  slower  feed-to-fat  conversion  rate, 
takes  longer  to  reach  slaughter  age,  and 
therefore  are  less  profitable.  The  rate  of 
return  of  a  calf  averages  5.3%,  whereas,  on 
a  yearling  steer,  the  rate  of  return  is  12.8%. 
Since  feedlots  average  about  an  8  %  margin  of 
return,  the  increased  use  of  younger,  less 
profitable  calves  may  lead  to  Increased  prices 
for  fed  cattle,  rather  than  a  cutback  in  the 
feedlot's  profit  margin. 

Another  disadvantage  to  the  increased  de- 
pendence of  cattle  feeding  programs  on  an 
unsteady  supply  of  outside  capital  is  mainly 
felt  by  the  smaller  operators.  In  the  sum- 
mer, when  Investor  Interest  lags,  smaller  lots, 
without  the  help  of  the  promotion  staffs  and 
contacts  available  to  the  bigger  lots,  often 
find  the  going  tough. 

THE  HniDEN  FARMERS:   WHAT  WE  DO  NOT  KNOW 
ABOtrr    TAX    SHELTERS 

One  of  the  unsettling  things  about  tax- 
loss  farming  is  that  by  all  indicators  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  rapidly  Increasing  trend — but 
no  one  seems  to  know  very  much  about  it. 
No  substantive  work  has  been  done  to  eval- 
uate either  the  extent  or  the  Impact  of  tax- 
loss  farming.  Certainly  a  phenomena  that 
has  such  potential  to  alter  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  food  production  In  this  country  de- 
serves more  attention. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  EmI  Butz,  who 
likes  to  tell  farmers  that  he  Is  their  "cow- 
hand on  the  Potomac,"  has  yet  to  put  him- 
self or  his  Department  on  the  line  In  opposi- 
tion to  tax-shelter  "farmers,"  even  though 
real  farmers  are  being  adversely  affected.  In 
February  of  this  yeaj,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  held  three  days  of  hear- 
ings on  agricultural  taxes,  but  neither  the 
"cowhand"  nor  any  other  USDA  official 
bothered  to  appear  or  submit  a  viewpoint. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ex- 
actly two  staff  members  working  on  tax- 
related  Issues  in  agriculture.  A  third  staff 
member  has  informally  been  keeping  track 
of  limited  partnership  offerings  filed  with 
the  SEC.  So  far,  USDA  has  come  out  with 
only  three  short  studies  touching  on  the 
problems  of  tax-loss  farming,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  In  May  of  1972.  All  three 
studies  have  concentrated  on  the  methods 
rather  than  on  the  impacts  of  tax-losa 
farming. 

A  few  facts  can  be  gleaned  from  some  of 
the  work  coming  out  of  the  land  grant  col- 
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leges,  but  the  problem  with  this  material  Is 
that  it  tends  to  be  area-specific  rather  than 
providing  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
problem.  Texas  A  &  M  has  produced  a  study 
of  the  financial  structure  of  the  Texas  beef 
feeding  industry,  for  example,  and  work  Is 
being  done  at  the  University  of  Missouri  on 
cattle  feeding.  By  far  the  most  thorough 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  ctu-rent  and 
potential  effects  of  tax-loss  farming  has 
been  done  by  Hoy  Carmon  and  Charles  Dav- 
enport of  the  University  of  California.  Car- 
mon has  worked  on  cattle  breeding  and  feed- 
ing, and  In  orchard  and  vineyard  develop- 
ment. But  there  are  still  many  holes  to  be 
filled  In,  and  It  Is  hard  to  evaluate  effects  of 
something  so  little  Is  known  about. 

The  National  Coalition  for  Land  Reform 
found  that  neither  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Real  Estate,  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture nor  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission had  any  comprehensive  Idea  of  the 
extent  and  Impact  of- tax-loss  farming.  No 
one  seemed  to  know^what  crops  were  being 
focused  on,  how  much  acreage  was  Involved, 
or  whether  anyone  was  checking  to  see  If 
the  quality  of  soil  was  suitable  for  the  an- 
ticipated crop. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  tax -loss  farming  Is  that  many  farm 
ventures  are  exempt  from  filing  with  state 
or  national  regulatory  agencies  because  they 
plan  Intrastate  offerings  or  they  have  less 
than  a  minimum  number  of  partners.  Agen- 
cies that  manage  Investor  herds  are  not  re- 
quired to  file  prospectuses  with  the  SEC  no 
matter  what  their  size,  since  they  are  ruled 
to  be  providing  services  as  opposed  to  offer- 
ing interest  in  securities.  No  one  knows  how 
much  acreage  is  "farmed"  by  individuals 
who  have  contracted  with  these  agencies  or 
those  who  have  made  their  own  arrange- 
ments to  become  "tax-loss"  farmers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

"If  the  government  objects  to  tax  avoid- 
ance, it  should  change  the  law." — J.  P. 
Morgan 

In  1968,  Orville  Freeman,  then  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  wrote  that  "We  believe  there  are 
serious  problems  In  the  area  of  tax  treatment 
of  farm  Income,  and  that  these  problems  can 
be  remedied  .  .  .  We  strongly  urge  passage  of 
legislation  which  eliminates  existing  farm 
tax  haven's  for  Individuals  and  corporations 
with  substantial  nonfarm  Incomes."  He  was 
supported  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  wrote  that  "When  a  taxpayer 
purchases  and  operates  a  farm  for  tax  pur- 
poses .  .  .  this  cannot  help  but  result  in  a 
distortion  of  the  farm  economy,  especially  for 
the  ordinary  farmer  who  depends  on  his  farm 
to  produce  the  Income  needed  to  support 
him  and  his  family." 

In  1969  Congress  took  a  token  step  to  limit 
some  of  the  abuses  In  tax-loss  farming  by 
requiring  farmers  with  losses  exceeding 
$25,000  in  any  one  year  to  establish  some- 
thing called  the  Excess  Deductions  Account 
(the  EDA).  This  provision  requires  that 
every  dollar  of  loss  over  $25,000  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  income  qualified  taxable  at 
the  capital  gains  rate. 

The  EDA  provision  has  had  little  effect, 
however.  In  deterring  tax-loss  farming.  To 
some  extent  it  has  discouraged  Interest  In 
beef  breeding — the  number  of  prospectuses 
offering  partnerships  In  beef  breeding  do  not 
seem  to  have  Increased  appreciably  since  1969, 
but  neither  do  they  seem  to  have  decreased. 
Oppenhelmer  Industries  reports  that  the 
EDA  has  had  little  effect  on  their  breeding 
operations.  The  EDA  has  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  kinds  of  tax-loss  farming  where  capi- 
tal gains  Is  not  a  factor,  like  feeding  and 
egg  production. 

By  postponing  action  on  tax-loss  farming, 
the  chances  of  ever  correcting  the  situation 
become  dimmer  and  dimmer.  Beef  feedlots 
already    are    becoming    dependent    on    the 


financing  provided  by  tax-loss  farmers.  'When 
Congress  failed  to  enact  effective  limitations 
In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  promoters 
took  It  as  a  sign  of  tacit  approval,  and  tax 
shelters  have  proliferated. 

The  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project 
calls  on  the  Administration  and  on  Congress 
to  Initiate  steps  Immediately  that  will  elimi- 
nate tax-loss  competition  with  America's 
family  farmers. 

(1)  Tax  loss  farming  has  negative  Impact 
on  farmers  and  on  consumers.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  taken  no  posi- 
tion on  the  issue.  The  Agribusiness  Account- 
ability Project  calls  on  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Earl  Butz  to  make  a  policy  statement  of 
the  Department's  position  on  the  subject  of 
tax-loss  farming. 

(2)  Congress  Is  urged  to  devise  legUlatlve 
methods  that  do  not  promote  unfair  com- 
petition In  farming  by  giving  proportion- 
ately more  benefits  to  the  wealthier  tax- 
payers. Such  possibilities  include : 

Imposing  an  outside  limit  on  the  amount 
of  farm  deductions  that  can  be  used  to  off- 
set non-farm  income  in  any  one  year,  but 
providing  for  loss-carry  back  and  loss-carry 
forward  privileges  for  losses  exceeding  that 
amount  so  that  farmers  would  not  lose  the 
ability  to  make  legitimate  deductions. 

Placing  a  restriction  on  the  percentage  of 
allowable  deductions  to  be  claimed  by  tax- 
payers whose  effective  tax  rate  exceeds  a  set 
figure. 

Changing  the  status  of  certain  farm  ex- 
penses from  deductions  to  tax  credits,  so  that 
all  farmers  would  receive  a  tax  credit  equal 
to  a  stralght-across  the  board  percentage 
of  their  expenses. 

(3)  Administrative  agencies  are  asked  to 
take  action  to  correct  tax-loss  farming 
abuses: 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  called  on 
to  deny  partnership  status  to  the  limited 
partnerships  in  agrlcultiu'al  ventures,  which 
would  thus  subject  the  venture  to  corpora- 
tion tax  and  disallow  the  pass-through  of 
gains  and  losses  to  Investors.  This  can  either 
be  achieved  by  IRS  rulings  that  such  ven- 
tures fulfill  two  of  the  foiu"  characteristics 
that  are  used  to  define  a  corporation,  or  that 
the  operation  Is  not  profit-oriented. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  asked  to  take 
administrative  action  to  disallow  limited 
partners,  whose  liability  Is  theoretically  lim- 
ited to  the  extent  of  their  Investment,  from 
making  deductions  that  exceed  their  actual 
cash  contributions  to  the  venture.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  amending  IRS  Regula- 
tion 1.752,  paragraph  (e). 

The  SEC  Is  urged  to  tighten  disclosure 
requirements  by 

(a)  Restricting  further  the  regulations 
on  who  must  file  farm  offerings 

(b)  Requiring  agencies  offering  manage- 
ment services  to  Investors  to  file  for  reg- 
istration and  supply  Information  on  the 
number  of  their  clients  and  the  amount  of 
acreage  controlled 

(c)  Requiring  annual  public  disclosure 
of  the  financial  status  of  limited  partner- 
ships 

(d)  Requiring  prospectuses  to  spell  out 
dangers  of  over-planting  In  particular  com- 
modities. 

(4)  State  and  local  governments  should 
take  measures  to  protect  their  rural  con- 
stituencies from  the  potential  deleterious 
effects  of  tax-loss  farming  on  their  com- 
munities, for  example : 

Requiring  permits  for  any  limited  partner- 
ship, where  either,  an  offer  will  be  made 
to  more  than  ten  Individuals,  more  than 
five  partners  will  be  involved,  or  the  total 
Investment  In  the  venture  exceeds  more  than 
$200,000. 

The  approval  of  such  permits  would  take 
Into  account  potential  negative  Impact  on 
the  farm  community  and  the  stability  of 
the  Industry  or  crop  planned  for  develop- 
ment. 


An  alternative  approach  would  have  com- 
munities adopt  policies  that  would  levy  a 
special  tax  or  require  special  zoning  on  land 
that  will  be  farmed  by  an  absentee  owner. 

(5)  The  AAP  calls  for  a  full-scale  public 
Inquiry  Into  the  extent  and  potential  im- 
pact of  tax-loss  farming. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  Ini- 
tiate a  thorough,  public  Investigation  of  tax- 
loss  farming,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  acreage,  crops,  and  commodities  affect- 
ed and  the  implications  of  such  on  fanners 
and  rural  communities. 

Concurrently,  an  evaluation  should  be 
made  of  alternative  sources  of  supply  of 
capital  that  could  be  provided  for  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  feedlots  now  dependent  on 
this  kind  of  outside  capital. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
and  Taxation  Is  urged  to  speed  up  the  release 
of  Its  current  study  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory and  economic  impact  of  tax-loss  farm- 
ing. 

Studies  should  be  undertaken  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  and  in  the  land  grant  col- 
leges to  measure  the  Impact  of  tax-loss  farm- 
ing on  various  localities  of  the  country. 

APPENDIX  A.  PROFILES  OF  FIVE  LIMFTED  PARTNER- 
SHIPS INVESTING  IN  AGRICtTLTTTRE 

Examining  five  tax  shelters  In  California, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  Arizona  and  Mej^co,  total- 
ing $38  million  worth  of  partnership  Interests 
in  agriculture,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  type 
of  financial  power  which  is  today  seriously 
disrupting  America's  agricultural  economy. 

In  California  the  state's  tenth  largest  bank 
(U.S.  National)  bankrolls  the  state  s  largest 
farmer  (HoUls  Roberts)  to  form  a  syndicate. 
Another  nearby  295,000  acre  ranch  (Tejon 
Ranch)  controlled  by  the  west's  largest  pub- 
lishing company  crimes  Mirror  Corpora- 
tion), borrows  $27  million  from  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  Insurance  company's  (John 
Hancock)  to  form  an  agricultural  syndicate 
which  plans  to  market  many  of  Its  crops 
through  an  International  conglomerate  (Ten- 
neco.  Inc.). 

In  Mississippi  a  major  food  company  (Cal- 
Malne  Foods,  Inc.)  absorbs  a  syndicate  of  Its 
own  creation  into  its  fully  integrated  com- 
mercial egg  business  which  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  many  of  the  company's  own  con- 
tract farmers.  In  Arizona  a  newly-created 
U.S.  real  estate  Investment  company  (An- 
taeus Development  Company)  creates  a  Joint 
venture  syndicate  using  cheap  Mexican  land 
and  labor  to  produce  crops  for  distribution 
in  the  U.S. 

And  a  large.  Integrated  nationwide  finan- 
cial service  organization  (Equity  Funding 
Securities  Corporation)  sets  up  a  beef  cattle 
syndicate  Installing  one  Its  executive  vice 
presidents  as  chairman  of  the  syndicate's 
board  only  to  see  him  resign  from  the  com- 
pany 16  months  later  along  with  five  other 
corporation  executives  In  the  wake  of  a  major 
fraud  scandal  Involving  the  corporation  and 
Its  subsidiaries. 

Ankony  Cattle  Systems— 1971 

A  limited  Partnership  Formed  to  Engage  In 
the  Breeding  and  Sale  of  Seedstock  Beef  Cat- 
tle and  the  Feeding  of  Commercial  Cattle  for 
Slaughter. 

$5,000,000  of  limited  partnership  interesta 
(2000  units  $2500  per  unit — Mlnlmiun  pur- 
chase: two  units) 

General  Partner:  Equity  Funding  Cattle 
Management  Company  manages  the  partner- 
ship and  Ankony  Angus  Corporation  main- 
tains the  herd  (both  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiaries of  Equity  Funding  Corporation  of 
America). 

Underwriters:  Equity  Funding  Securities 
Corporation. 

Equity  Funding  Securities  Corporation — 
an  Integrated  financial  service  organization 
primarily  engaged,  through  subsidiaries,  in 
the  sale  of  life  Insurance  and  mutual  fund 
shares,  either  separately  or  In  coordinated 
acquisition    plans,    and    in    life    Insurance 
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operations.  In  early  1973  the  Corporation 
filed  bankruptcy  proceedings  alter  federal 
and  states  Investigators  discovered  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  Insurance  wTltten  by  the  firm's 
key  subsidiary  were  bogus  policies  that  the 
company  sold  to  reinsurers  for  cash.  Millions 
of  dollars  of  company  assets  were  also  found 
missing. 

The  Feeders  purchased  by  the  Partnership 
are  fed  at  Independent  feed  lots,  or  at  feed 
lots  which  Ankony  has  acquired  or  manages. 
The  purchase  of  Feeders  and  feed  by  the 
partnership  are  financed  through  banks, 
feed  lot  operators  or  "other  lenders." 

"The  Partnership  may  engage  to  a  limited 
extent  In  the  trading  of  cattle  and  grain 
futures.  Hedging  Is  the  piirchase  or  sale  of 
"paper  lots"  of  a  given  conunodlty.  Manage- 
ment of  the  General  Partner  has  had  limited 
experience  in  hedging  operations  and  there 
can  be  no  assurance  that  hedging.  If  engaged 
in,  will  be  profitable,  or  wUl  minimize  the 
Partnership's  Risks." 

— Prospectus,  December  6, 1971 

Main  ofiSce  Is  in  Los  Angeles,  California  at 
1900  Avenue  of  the  Stars. 

1971  Antaeus  Annual  Preference  Program 
(Terminated  June  30,  1972) 

A  limited  partnership  formed  to  partic- 
ipate In  Joint  ventures  engaged  In  the  grow- 
ing of  agricultural  produce  In  Mexico  for 
distribution  primarily  In  the  United  States. 

$2,500,000  of  limited  partnerships  (Maxi- 
mum of  1000  and  minimum  of  480  units  of 
limited  psurtnershlp  Interest  at  $2500  per 
unit). 

General  partner:  Antaeus  Development 
Company,  (subsidiary  of  Antaeus  Resources 
Corporation) . 

Underwriter:  Antaeus  Distributors,  Inc. 
(subsidiary  of  Antaeus  Resources  Corpora- 
tion) . 

Antaeus  Resources  Corporation — sponsors 
natxiral  resoixrces  and  real'estate  investment 
programs  with  tax  shelter  characteristics, 
e.g..  San  Diego  Company  (cut  fiowers  and 
potted  plants),  Boulder  Properties  (real 
estate  properties  development  In  Arizona, 
Colorado  and  Florida) , 

Joint  Ventures  In  Mexico  Included  the 
Almada  (2960  acres  of  cucumbers,  pole 
tomatoes,  bell  peppers,  squash,  safflower,  soy 
beans,  sorghum,  corn),  Zaraigoza  (1,310  acres 
of  vegetables  and  1245  acres  of  citrus) ,  Palo- 
mares-Rendon  (1110  acres  of  cucumbers,  pole 
tomatoes,  bell  peppers,  egg  plant),  Rlveros 
(360  acres  of  pole  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  bell 
pepi>ers,  cherry  tomatoes)  Rivera  (2260  acres 
of  bell  peppers,  red  peppers,  cantaloupe 
melons,  squash,  string  beans,  pole  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  eggplant). 

"The  supply  of  labor  traditionally  has  ex- 
ceeded demand  In  the  areas  of  the  Joint 
Ventures." 

— Prospectus,  November  11,  1971 

All  produce  of  Joint  ventures  except  for  the 
Rivera  Joint  Venture  was  to  be  distributed 
exclusively  by  Sierra  Pacific  Distributors,  the 
Nogalea,  Arizona  division  of  DVB  Corpora- 
tion, a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Antaeus. 

Desert  Citrus  Packers  (a  division  of  DVR 
Corporation)  harvests,  grades,  stores  and 
packs  and  Sunklst  Growers,  Inc.,  a  citrus 
marketing  cooperative,  sells  citrus  grown  by 
six  limited  partnerships,  of  which  three  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  Antaeus  Development 
are  general  partners  and  of  five  In  which 
Antaeus  Is  a  limited  partner,  in  competition 
with  the  citrus  grown  by  one  of  the  Joint 
Ventures. 

Neither  Program  nor  the  General  Partner 
or  the  distributors  had  any  history  of  op- 
erations prior  to  this  offering. 

National  Farming  Program — 1972 

A  limited  partnership  formed  to  engage  !n 
an  agricultural  business  limited  to  activities 
In  connection  with  the  production  and  sale 
of  Shell  Eggs  (from  Partnership  flocks) . 

$6,000,000  of  limited  partnership  Interests 
(6.000  units  at  $1,000  per  unit — minimum 
purchase:   five  units) 


General  Partner:  Jefferson  County  Egg 
Farms,  Inc.  (Jackson,  Mississippi)  (a  sub- 
sidiary of  Cal-Malne  Foods,  Inc.) 

Distributors:  Thirty-three  Twenty  Securi- 
ties Corporation  (a  subsidiary  of  Cal-Malne 
Foods,  Inc.)  and  OPCS,  Inc.  (both  organized 
specifically    for    this    offering). 

Cat-Maine  Foods,  Inc. — A  fully  Integrated 
commercial  egg  business  with  owned  and 
leased  faculties  located  in  the  South,  West, 
Midwest  and  Northeast  with  a  net  worth  as 
of  April  22,  1972,  of  $9,558,496. 

Chicken  flocks  to  be  maintained  In  fa- 
cilities owned  or  operated  by  farmers  under 
contract  with  the  partnership.  All  replace- 
ment birds,  feed,  medication  and  supplies  to 
be  purchased  from  Cal-Malne  Foods,  Inc. 
A  portion  of  the  Partnership  fiocks  will  be 
maintained  under  contract  at  farms  owned  or 
operated  by  affiliates  of  Cal-Malne.  Part- 
nership to  sell  all  Its  marketable  egg  pro- 
duction to  Cal-Malne.  Upon  dissolution  of 
Partnership  all  Its  assets  to  be  sold  to  Cal- 
Malne  pursuant  to  a  right  of  first  refusal. 

Upon  sale  of  the  initial  laying  flock  to 
the  Partnership  and  the  purchase  of  feed, 
Cal-Malne  to  realize  an  approximate  profit 
of  between  $75,000  to  $877,000  (depending 
on  number  of  units  sold) . 

General  Partner  to  receive  an  Initial  man- 
agement fee  of  8%  of  the  gross  proceeds  of 
the  offering  (maximum  of  $480,000),  a  con- 
tinuing fee  computed  and  paid  weekly  for  the 
management  of  the  Partnership's  flocks  of  1.5 
cents  per  dozen  eggs  produced  and  sold,  a 
distribution  of  up  to  25%  of  the  gain  realized 
by  the  Partnership  upon  sale  of  Its 
properties. 

Eugene  C.  Pace  (Securities  salesman  li- 
censed by  the  State  of  California)  Is  con- 
trolling shareholder  and  principal  execu- 
tive officer  of  GFCS.  Inc..  and  the  Initial 
Limited  Partner  of  the  Partnership.  Fred 
Adams.  Jr  .  Chief  Executive  OfBcer  and  Di- 
rector, and  George  A.  Rablnoff.  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Director,  of  the  General  Partner- 
ship are  both  founders  and  principal  stock- 
holders of  Cal-Malne  Foods.  Inc. 

"Because  of  the  relationship  of  parties, 
conflicts  of  Interest  exist  and  may  arise  In 
the  future  between  the  Partnership  and  the 
General  Partner,  Its  affiliates  and  other  pri- 
vate limited  partnerships  managed  by  the 
General  Partner." 

— Prospectus,  July  28,  1972. 

Roberts  Syndication — 1971 

A  limited  partnership  formed  to  engage  In 
the  Business  of  Owning  and  Farming  5,829 
Acres  of  Vineyards  and  Fruit  and  Nut  Groves 
and  Fresno.  Kern  and  Tulare  Counties,  Cali- 
fornia. 

$8,400,000  of  limited  partnership  interests 
(8,400  units  at  $1000  per  unit  (payable  $365 
at  time  of  subscription) — Minimum  pur- 
chase: five  units. 

General  Partner:  Roberts  Management 
Corporation  (sole  general  partner  of  Rob- 
erts Syndication— 1971).  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of   Roberts'  Farms  Inc. 

Underwriter:     First    California    Company, 

Inc. 

Farm  Manager:  Roberts'  Farms  Inc. — 
wholly-owned  by  Hollls  and  Manon  Rob- 
erts of  McFarland,  California.  Engaged  In 
citrus  farming  since  1958  and  In  fruit,  nut 
and  grape  farming  since  1957.  Controls  130.- 
000  acres  worth  $125  million  (approximately 
80.000  acres  bought  In  1971  from  Tenneco, 
Inc.  for  $80  mUllon  with  which  the  farms 
now  has  a  marketing  agreement) .  Presently, 
farms  citrus  and  nut  groves  for  49  different 
owners.  Including  Getty  OU  Company,  Tex- 
aco, Inc.,  Buttes  Gas  and  OU  Company  and 
PIC  Realty  Corporation  (a  subsidiary  of 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.).  Frequently 
financed  by  C  Arnholt  Smith  and  U.S.  Na- 
tional Bank  In  San  Diego,  California. 

All  monies  received  by  the  Farm  Man- 
ager from  the  sale  of  crops  (except  expenses) 
are  paid  Into  a  special  account  of  the  Com- 
pany at  the  U.S.  National  Bank. 


Any  contract  or  future  labor  negotiation 
and  resultant  contract  which  could  result 
In  higher  labor  costs  would  cause  an  Increase 
In  the  management  fee  paid  by  the  Com- 
pany to  the  Farm  Manager. 

Purchasers  must  be  a  resident  of  Califor- 
nia, either  have  a  present  net  worth  (exclu- 
sive of  home,  furnishings  and  personal  auto- 
mobiles) In  excess  of  $50,000  and  an  annual 
gross  Income  In  excess  of  $35,000,  or  that 
he  has  a  present  net  worth  (exclusive  of 
home,  furnishings  and  personal  automobiles) 
In  excess  of  $100,000,  regardless  of  annual 
gross  Income. 

Farm  manager  receives  $351.34  per  acre, 
harvests  and  markets  all  crops  for  a  fee 
equal  to  cost  plus  lOTc.  "extraordinary" 
farming  services  cost  plus  10 'T^,  Incentive 
payments  which  are  25%  of  the  amount  by 
which  net  cash  receipts  (after  principal  and 
Interest  payments)  exceed  an  accumulative 
amount  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  10%  of 
the  limited  partners,  25%  of  any  profit  made 
by  Company  (exceeding  sales  price  of  $2350 
per  acre)  less  applicable  principal  payments, 
and  3  %  of  the  purchase  price  of  capital  items 
purchased  by  the  Company. 

"In  the  event  that  trees  or  vines  die  or 
become  commercially  unproductive,  (Farm 
Manager)  will  have  no  duty  xmder  this 
agreement  to  either  remove  or  replace  said 
trees  or  vines,  (Farm  Manager)  wUl  have  no 
duty  to  make  capital  Improvements  or  pay 
real  property  or  i>ersonal  property  taxes  on 
the  property  or  Improvements  thereon,  or 
pay  any  assessments  by  virtue  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  real  property." — 1971  Farm  Man- 
agement Agreement,  December  30,  1971 
Tejon  Agricultural  Partners 

A  Limited  Partnership  Formed  to  Engage 
In  the  Business  of  Farming  Approximately 
21,000  Acres  of  Land  In  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia, which  wUl  be  planted  with  Grape 
Vineyards,  Nut,  Citrus  and  Fig  Groves,  and 
Vegetable  and  Field  Crops. 

$16,000,000  of  Limited  Partnership  Inter- 
ests (16,000  units  at  $1000  per  unit  (subject 
to  assessment  up  to  $200  per  unit) — Mini- 
mum ptirchase :  five  units) 

General  Partner:  TeJon  Agricultural  Cor- 
poration (wholly  owned  by  TeJon  Ranch 
Co.)  organized  In  connection  with  this 
offering. 

Underwriters:  The  First  Boston  Corpora- 
tion and  Dean  Witter  and  Company,  Inc. 

The  General  Partner  will  contribute  the 
property  to  the  Company  which  obtained  a 
loan  (approximately  $27,000,000)  secured  by 
the  property  and  the  improvements  to  be  de- 
veloped therein,  from  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  The  property  will 
be  returned  to  the  General  Partner  at  the 
end  of  the  partnership  term  which  will  oc- 
cur on  or  before  December  31,  1997. 

Farm  Manager: 

Tejon  Ranch  Company — publicly  held  cor- 
poration (Times  Mirror  Corporation  owns 
12.8%  and  Chandls  Securities  Company — 
wholly  owned  by  the  Times  Mirror  Chandler 
family — owns  5.8%)  which  ovms  a  295,000 
acre  ranch — largest  single  operating  ranch  in 
California.  Formed  in  1936  as  a  successor  to 
a  partnership  organized  In  1912  the  Ranch 
Company  raises  beef  cattle  (14,000  head), 
cotton,  potatoes,  oranges,  and  field  grains. 

Purchasers  must  have  a  net  worth  of 
$50,000  or  more  and  an  estimated  taxable 
Income  in  the  50%  or  higher  tax  bracket  or 
a  net  worth  of  not  less  than  $200,000. 

WUl  market  wine  grapes  (43%  of  plant- 
ings) through  "one  or  more  California 
wineries."  vegetables  and  field  cropfS  through 
"brokers,  shippers  and  grower-shippers  who 
purchase  for  customers  or  for  wholesale  dis- 
tribution on  a  seasonal  basis,"  almonds 
through  California  Almond  Orchards  (a  sub- 
sidiary of  Tenneco.  Inc.) .  oranges  and  lemons 
will  be  packed  at  Terra  Bella  Citrus  Associa- 
tion Inc.  (subsidiary  of  Pacific  Lighting  Cor- 
poration )  and  marketed  by  Sunklst  Growers, 
figs  through  Sunland  Marketing,  Inc.  ("Sun- 
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sweet"  and  "SunMald"),  walnuts  through 
Diamond  Walnut  Growers  Association,  pis- 
tachios through  either  California  Almond 
Orchards  or  W.  D.  Fowler  and  Sons  Corpora- 
tion (a  subsidiary  of  Pacific  Lighting  Cor- 
poration ) . 

Water  will  be  provided  to  73  7c  of  the  Part_ 
nership's  land  by  Federal  and  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Water  Projects  Including  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Project  and  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  Central  Valley  Project. 

Farm  manager  Is  not  presently  a  party 
to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with 
any  labor  union. 

"Farm  Manager,  both  as  a  direct  farm 
oi>erator  and  as  a  lessor  to  other  farm  opera- 
tors, may  from  time  to  time  be  In  competi- 
tion with  the  Company  as  to  one  or  more 
crops.  However,  the  Farm  Manager  has  agreed 
that  during  the  Initial  four  years  of  the 
Company's  operation  It  will  not  plant  or  per- 
mit new  lessees  to  plant  new  trees  and  wme 
crops  In  competition  with  the  Company." — 
Prospectus,   May    22,    1972. 

APPENDIX   B.    A    $100,000,000    WHO'S    WHO   OF 
SYNDICATED  FARMING 

1.  Amfac  Cattle  Company — A  subsidiary  of 
Amfac,  and  agent  was  marketing  agent  for 
Amfac  Cattle  Programs.  Was  formed  out  of  an 
acquisition  of  Wllhelm  Foods.  Pens  In  Fort 
Collins  and  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado.  Pen  capac- 
ity is  66,000  head. 

2.  Amfac  Cattle  Programs — A  $20,000,000 
limited  partnership  engaged  In  the  cattle 
feeding  business  for  a  limited  period  of 
time. 

3.  Amfac,  Inc. — A  diversified  merchandis- 
ing (Western  Drug  Supply) ,  asset  manage- 
ment (86,000  acres  owned  and  94,000  acres 
leased  principally  In  Hawaii,  credit,  mortgage 
banking,  and  financial  corporations),  hos- 
pitality (hotels,  restaurants — "Fred  Har- 
vey," and  resorts),  and  food  processing 
(Lamb- Weston,  Inc..  Wllhelm  Poods,  Pacific 
Pearl  Seafoods,  Inc.,  five  sugar  companies — 
largest  producer  of  raw  cane  sugar  \xi  Ha- 
waii, fresh  and  frozen  beef  operations  In 
Australia)  corporation. 

4.  Ankony  Angu^  Corporation — A  breeder, 
buyer  and  seller  of  registered  black  Angus 
cattle  which  maintains  the  herd  for  Equity 
Funding  Cattle  Management  Company. 

6.  Ankony  Cattle  Systems — 1971 — A  $5,000,- 
000  limited  partnership  formed  to  engage  in 
the  breeding  and  sale  of  seed-stock  beef  cat- 
tle and  the  feeding  of  commercial  cattle  for 
slaughter. 

6.  Antaeus  Annual  Preference  Program: 
1971— A  $2,600,000  limited  partnership 
formed  to  participate  in  joint  ventures  en- 
gaged In  the  growing  of  agricultural  produce 
In  Mexico  for  distribution  primarily  In  the 
United  States.  Terminated  in  June,  1972. 

7.  Antaeus  Development  Company,  Inc. — 
General  partner  in  the  1971  Antaeus  Annual 
Preference  Program  (subsidiary  of  Antaeus 
Resources  Corporation) . 

8.  Antaeus  Resources  Corporation — Spon- 
sors natural  resources  and  real  estate  in- 
vestment programs  with  tax  shelter  char- 
acteristics through  Its  subsidiaries. 

9.  Apache  Corporation — A  diversified  com- 
pany engaged  In  manufacturing  operations, 
providing  Investment  services  with  controll- 
ing Interests  in  a  gas  and  oil  exploration  com- 
pany and  general  partner  of  Apache  Grove 
Land  Program  1972.  The  Corporation  has  28 
operating  oU  and  gas  programs,  a  realty  fund, 
two  other  grove  land  programs,  and  27  oper- 
ating subsidiaries  including  Apache  Pro- 
grams, Inc.,  a  NASD  member  broker-dealer 
and  S  &  J  Ranch,  Inc.,  a  manager  of  agri- 
cultural properties. 

10.  Apache  Grove  Land  Program  1972 — A 
$5,950,000  limited  partnership  to  acquire,  own 
and  develop  2178  acres  of  land  In  Fresno. 
Medera  and  Tulare  Counties.  California 
which  Include  oranges,  figs,  pistachio  and 
olive  trees.  The  objective  of  the  program  Is 
to  hold  part  of  the  land  for  possible  appre- 
ciation In  value  while  In  the  Interim  attempt- 


ing to  produce  Income  from  farming  opera- 
tions. 

11.  Bell  Cattle  Funds— A  $10,000,000  limited 
partnership  formed  to  engage  in  cattle  feed- 
ing in  Arizona. 

12.  Buttes  Gas  &  Oil  Company — A  publicly 
held  corporation  engaged  principally  in  the 
exploration  for,  and  development  and  pro- 
duction of,  oil,  gas  and  other  minerals  and 
the  development  and  farming  of  some  16,000 
acres  of  agricultural  properties.  Organized 
the  1971  Treecrop  Company.  A  subsldltiry  of 
the  Company  Is  White  River  Farms,  producer 
of  20% -30%  of  the  wine  grapes  for  OuUd 
Winery  ("Roma,"  "Wine  Master,"  "Virginia 
Dare,"  "Cresta  Blanca")  and  currently  re- 
fusing to  renegotiate  a  contract  with  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Union  (AFL-CIO) 

13.  Calafla  Groves  Company — An  $8,000,000 
limited  partnership  formed  to  engage  In  the 
business  of  owning  and  farming  of  approxi- 
mately 2814  acres  of  almond  and  citrus  groves 
in  Kern  County,  California.  Offering  was 
withdrawn  In  March,  1972. 

14.  Calafla  Land  Corporation — The  general 
partner  of  Calafia  Groves  Company.  The 
Corporation  Is  owned  30.6%  by  Sunland  De- 
velopment, Inc.,  3.8%  by  its  officers  and 
directors,  4.5%  by  Midland  Securities  Com- 
pany, Inc.  and  61.1%  by  approximately  23 
other  persons.  Sunland  Development,  Inc.  Is 
owned  8.6%  by  Midland  Securities  Company, 
Inc.  and  Its  affiliates.  Midland  Securities 
Company,  Inc.  is  wholly  owned  by  M.  J. 
Coen,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Calafia  Land 
Corporation.  Midland  Securities  Company. 
Inc.  owns  51 7r  of  First  California  Company, 
Inc.,  (whose  president  Is  M.  J.  Coen). 

15.  CaUMaine  Foods,  Inc. — A  holding  com- 
pany whose  subsidiaries  (including  several 
limited  partner  syndicates)  conduct  a  fully 
Integrated  commercial  egg  business  through- 
out the  U.S. 

16.  Circle  Three  Land  and  Cattle  Com- 
pany— A  $6,000,000  limited  partnership  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  cattle  and 
ranching  business  in  California,  Texas,  Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
Iowa. 

17.  Equity  Funding  Cattle  Management 
Company — The  general  partner  of  Ankony 
Cattle  Systems — 1971  and  a  subsidiary  of 
Equity  Funding  Corporation  of  America. 
Samuel  B.  Lowell.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  Executive  President  and 
Director  of  EFCA,  and  Stanley  Goldblum,  a 
director,  and  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  EFCA,  both  recently  resigned  from 
EFCA  In  the  wake  of  a  major  fraud  scandal. 

18.  Equity  Funding  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica— Is  engaged  in  the  marketing,  creation 
and  management  of  financial  services  and 
products.  In  recent  months  the  company  has 
filed  bankruptcy  proceedings,  two  thirds  of 
its  Insurance  written  by  the  Arm's  key  sub- 
sidlar>-  were  bogus  policies  that  the  company 
sold  to  relnsureres  for  cash,  the  company's 
stock  Is  no  longer  being  traded,  and  raUllons 
of  dollars  of  the  company's  assets  are  miss- 
ing. 

19.  First  California  Company.  Inc. — A  San 
FYanclsco.  California  underwriting  firm 
which  handles  a  variety  of  agricultural  syn- 
dicates In  California  (including  Roberts 
Syndication — 1971  and  Calafia  Groves  Com- 
pany) and  has  strong  business  ties  with  C. 
Arnholt  Smith,  Westgate-Callfomla  and  U.S. 
National  Bank. 

20.  Great  Plain  Western  Corporation — The 
general  partner  of  Circle  Three  Land  and 
Cattle  Company.  Corporation  does  not  own 
or  operate  any  feed  yard  but  places  cattle 
on  feed  In  commercial  fepdlots  entrusting  the 
actual  care  and  feeding  to  the  selected  feed- 
lots.  The  Corporation  also  manages  four 
other  limited  partnerships. 

21.  Jefferson  County  Egg  Farm!!,  inc. — A 
corporation  (subsidiary  of  Cal-Malne  Foods. 
Inc.)  engaged  In  the  production  of  shell  eggs 
In  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  the  general  part- 
ner of  the  Natlonpl  Farming  Program /1972 
limited  partnership  syndicate. 


22.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. — Fifth  largest  U.S.  Insurance  com- 
pany with  assets  of  $10.6  bUlion  who  provided 
a  $27  mUllon  loan  to  help  establish  the  TeJon 
Agricultural  Partners. 

23.  Lava  Financial  Company. — A  Califor- 
nia corporation  which  Is  the  general  partner 
of  Bell  Cattle  Funds.  Certain  principal  stock- 
holders are  also  principal  stockholders  of 
McElhaney  Cattle  Company. 

24.  Lincoln  Industries  Corporation. — Sole 
limited  partner  of  McFaryland  Management 
Company.  Wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Horn- 
blower  &  V/eeks  HemphUl,  Noyes. 

25.  Maple  Leaf  Pistachio  Ranch. — A  $2,- 
240,000  limited  partnership  formed  In  Cali- 
fornia to  engage  in  the  business  of  raising 
pistachios  and  cattle. 

26.  McElhaney  Cattle  Company.— Main- 
tains, purchases,  and  feeds  cattle  for  Bell 
Cattle  Funds. 

27.  McFarland  Land  Company. — Manages 
and  participates  In  the  ownership  of  7,926 
acres  of  California  wine  grape  vlnevards 
which  are  owned  by  private  limited  partner- 
ships or  other  ventures  formed  privately 
through  offerings  to  limited  groups  of  in- 
vestors. Owned  by  M.  B.  McFarland,  M>Ton 
B.  McFarland,  Jr.,  and  Gerald  B.  McFarland 
(general  partners). 

28.  McFarland  Management  Company. — 
The  general  partner  of  Vineyards  Ltd.  Part- 
nership of  Investco  Associates  Inc.  and  Mc- 
Farland Land  Company. 

29.  Monterey  Vineyards — A  $8,300,000  lim- 
ited partnership  formed  to  acquire  up  to  4355 
acres  of  land  In  Monterey  Countv,  CalUornla 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  and  harvesting 
wine  grapes.  The  partnership  also  has  se- 
cured loans  of  $5,774,000  from  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  $3,640  000 
from  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  an  unsecured  loan  of  $1,298  000 
from  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 

30.  National  Farming  Program /1 97 2 — A 
$6,000,000  limited  partnership  formed  by 
subsidiary  of  Cal-Malne  Foods.  Inc.  to  engage 
in  an  agricultural  business  limited  to  ac- 
tivities In  connection  with  the  production 
and  sale  of  shell  eggs. 

31.  Nazko  Valley  Ranch  Company  Ltd. — A 
Canadian  corporation  which  is  managing  cat- 
tle for  Maple  Leaf  Pistachio  Ranch. 

32.  OakviUe  Limited  Partnership— A  $1,- 
500,000  limited  partnership  has  exercised  an 
option  assigned  to  the  partnership  by  Oak- 
vllle  Vineyards  to  purchase  certain"  prcq)- 
ertles,  Including  certain  farm  equipment  and 
all  of  the  stock  In  a  corporation  owning 
vineyards,  wineries,  farming  equipment  and 
other  miscellaneous  property  located  in  Napa 
Valley.  California. 

33.  OakviUe  Vineyards — the  general  partner 
of  the  OakvUle  Limited  Partnership,  whose 
stock  Is  owned  by  W.  E.  van  Loben  Sels. 
Vineyards  comprised  of  260  acres  In  addition 
to  various  farm  and  wlne-maklng  equipment 
Eight  wines  are  bottled  with  the  OakvUle 
label. 

34.  Rancho  De  Las  Frutas — A  $389,500  lim- 
ited partnership  formed  In  California  to  pur- 
chase and  engage  In  the  business  of  farm- 
ing 320  acres  of  tree  fruit  and  vineyards. 

35.  Roberts  Farms  Inc. — Wholly  ovraed  by 
Hollls  and  Manon  Roberts  and  located 
throughout  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, California.  Controls  130,000  acres  mak- 
ing Roberts  the  valley's  largest  individual 
farmer,  and  one  of  the  nation's  top  suppliers 
of  fruits  and  nuts.  In  1971  Roberts  bought 
nearly  80.000  acres  of  prime  agricultural  land 
from  Tenneco.  Inc.  for  almost  $80,000,000. 
Roberts  Is  a  close  business  associate  of  C. 
Arnholt  Smith  and  the  U.S.  National  Bank; 
manages  farms  for  some  49  different  custom- 
ers. Including  Roberts  Syndlcatlon-1971, 
1971  Treecrop  Company,  Jasmine  Groves. 
Rancho  Santa  Maria.  SWESGA  Land  Corpo- 
ration. Getty  Oil  Co..  Texaco  and  PIC  Realty 
(a  subsidiary  of  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
Co.). 

36.  Roberts    Management    Corporation — 
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General    partner    for    Roberts    Syndlcatlon- 
1971.  Wholly  owned  by  Roberts  Farms  Inc. 

37.  Roberts  Syndication-1971 — A  $8,400,000 
limited  partnership  formed  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  owning  and  farming  approxi- 
mately 5.829  acres  of  vineyards  and  fruit  and 
nut  groves  located  In  Fresno,  Kern  and  Tu- 
lare Counties,  Calif. 

38.  S  <fe  /  Rdnch,  Inc. — A  subsidiary  of  the 
Apache  Corporation  and  farm  manager  for 
Apache  Grove  Land  Program  1972.  Properties 
In  Tulare.  Fresno,  and  Kings  Counties,  Calif. 
Manages  two  other  Apache  land  programs 
and  farms  an  additional  707  acres  in  Madera 
County  for  various  landowners  not  aflillatcd 
with  Apache. 

39.  Sierra  Pacific  Distributors — The  No- 
gales.  Arizona  division  of  DVR  Corp.  (wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Antaeus)  who  acted  as 
distributor  of  produce  for  the  1971  Antaeus 
Annual  Preference  Program. 

40  Sun  Fruit,  Ltd. — Farm  manager  for 
Wine  Lands.  Inc.  Formerly  known  as  Fed- 
eral Fruit  Distributors  and  whose  farming 
operations  spread  throughout  California. 
Stockholders  equity  is  »1,813,244. 

41.  Tej&n  Agricultural  Corporation — A  sub- 
sidiary of  Tejon  Ranch  Company  and  the 
general  partner  of  TeJon  Agricultural  Part- 
ners. One  director  of  the  Corporation  is 
James  B.  Kendrlck,  Jr.,  Vice  President  In 
charge  of  Agricultural  Sciences.  University  of 
California. 

42.  Tejon  Agricultural  Partners — A  $16,000,- 
000  limited  partnership  formed  by  the  TeJon 
Ranch  Co.  (295.000)  In  California  with  a  $27 
million  loan  from  John  Hancock  Insurance 
Co.  to  engage  In  the  business  of  farming  ap- 
proximately 21,000  acres  of  land  which  are  to 
be  planted  with  grape  vineyards,  nut,  citrus 
and  fig  groves  and  vegetable  and  field  crops. 

43.  Tejon  ROnch  Company — A  295,000  acre 
ranch  in  Kern  County.  California  which  Is 
publicly  held  but  controlled  by  the  Tlmes- 
Mlrror  Corporation  and  which  Is  leasing  the 
land  used  by  the  TeJon  Agricultural  Partners. 

44.  Thirty-Three  Twenty  Securities — A 
division  of  Cal-Malne  Foods,  Inc.  and  dis- 
tributor of  the  units  offered  by  National 
Farming  Program/ 1972. 

45.  Times  Mirror  Corporation — The  west's 
largest  publishing  company  ( The  Los  An- 
geles Times )  owned  by  the  Norman  Chandler 
family  and  owner  of  the  controlling  interest 
In  the  TeJon  Ranch  Co. 

46.  Treecrop  1971  Management  Corpora- 
tion— The  general  pswtner  of  1971  Treecrop 
Company  and  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Buttes  Oas  and  Oil  Company. 

47.  US.  National  Bank  (San  Diego,  Calif)  — 
Tenth  largest  bank  in  California  with  assets 
of  over  $750  million.  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  is  C.  Arnholt  Smith,  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  President  Nixon  and  an  Im- 
portant GOP  fund  raiser.  Both  the  bank  and 
Smith  are  deeply  Involved  In  many  of  the 
complicated  financing  programs  of  California 
agricultural  and  real  estate  syndicates. 

48.  Vineyards  Ltd. — The  general  partner  of 
Monterey  Vineyards. 

49.  Vtsto  Ranching,  Inc. — A  Merced 
County,  California  ranch  which  Is  to  develop 
and  manage  pistachio  groves  for  Maple  Leaf 
Pistachio  Ranch. 

50.  Wine  Lands,  Inc. — The  general  part- 
ner of  Rancho  De  Las  Frutas.  Newly  formed 
corporation. 

51.  1971  Treecrop  Company — A  $2,100,000 
limited  partnership  formed  to  farm  approx- 
imately 2408  acres  of  land  ( purchased  on  op- 
tion from  Buttes  Oas  &  Oil  Co.),  substan- 
tially all  planted  with  nut,  citrus  and  other 
fruit  trees  and  grape  vineyards,  located  In 
Tulare  and  Kern  Counties,  California.  Com- 
pany was  organized  through  the  efforts  of 
Buttes.  Farm  Manager  is  Roberts  Farms  Inc. 
Certain  crops  will  be  marketed  through  Ten- 
neco.  Inc.,  Sunklst  Growers,  Inc.  and  the 
California  Canners  and  Growers  Assoc. 


LEGAL  AND  CONSTTTUTIONAL  POSI- 
TION RESPECTING  BOMBING  IN 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
30,  1973,  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  ap- 
peared before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  testify  on  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill.  At  that  time 
he  presented  to  the  committee  a  memo- 
randum entitled  "Presidential  Author- 
ity To  Continue  United  States  Air  Com- 
bat Operations  in  Cambodia."  This 
memorandimi  was  submitted  in  response 
to  a  request  from  Chairman  Fulbright 
some  weeks  earlier  for  a  statement  of  the 
administration  position. 

In  my  judgment,  the  State  Department 
memorandum  fails  to  make  its  case. 
When  Secretary  Rogers  again  appeared 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
at  the  request  of  myself  and  other  mem- 
bers, on  May  10,  1973,  I  submitted  a 
memorandum  which  is  a  reply  to  the 
State  Department  memorandum  in  some 
detail.  My  memorandum  is  entitled  "A 
Rebuttal  to  the  State  Department  Legal 
Memorandum  on  Authority  for  the  Con- 
tinued Bombing  of  Cambodia." 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  issues 
involved  and  the  many  requests  received 
for  copies  of  my  memorandum,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
dociunents  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks:  First,  the 
State  Department  memorandum;  second, 
my  memorandum  in  rebuttal;  and  third, 
the  full  text  of  the  opinion,  cited  in  the 
State  Department  memorandum  by 
Judge  Wyzanski  for  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
Mitchell  against  Laird. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Presidential  AtrTHORrrT  To  CoirriNtTE  U.S. 
AiB  Combat  Operations  in  Cambodia 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to 
discuss  the  President's  legal  authority  to 
continue  United  States  air  combat  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Re- 
storing Peace  In  Vietnam  on  January  27, 
1973  and  the  completion  on  March  28,  1373 
of  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  armed 
forces  from  Vietnam  and  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  held  prisoner  in  Indochina.  The 
memorandum  also  discusses  the  background 
of  the  Agreement  of  January  27  and  the  pur- 
poses of  various  United  States  actions  in 
order  to  clarify  the  legal  Issues. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has  pur- 
sued a  combination  of  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary efforts  to  bring  about  a  Just  peace  In 
Vietnam.  These  efforts  were  successful  in 
strengthening  the  self-defense  capabilities  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  In  bringing  about  serious  negotiations 
which  culminated  In  the  Agreement  on  End- 
ing the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  In  Viet- 
nam, signed  at  Paris  on  January  27,  1973.' 
This  Agreement  provided  for  a  cease-fire  In 
Vietnam,  the  return  of  prisoners,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  and  allied 
armed  forces  from  South  Vietnam  wlthta 
sixty  days.  The  Agreement  (In  Article  20)  ' 
also  required  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
armed  forces  from  Laos  and  Cambodia  and 
obligated  the  parties  to  refrain  from  using 
the   territory  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  en- 
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croach  on  the  sovereignty  and  security  of 
other  countries,  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  to  avoid  any  Inter- 
ference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  those  two 
countries.  This  Article  Is  of  central  Impor- 
tance as  it  has  long  been  apparent  that  the 
conflicts  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  closely 
related  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  and,  In 
fact,  are  so  Inter-related  as  to  be  considered 
parts  of  a  single  conflict. 

At  the  time  the  Vietnam  Agreement  was 
concluded,  the  United  States  made  clear  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Khmer  Government  would  suspend 
all  offensive  operations  and  that  the  United 
States  aircraft  supporting  them  would  do 
likewise.  We  stated  that,  If  the  other  side 
reciprocated,  a  de  facto  cease-fire  would 
thereby  be  brought  mto  force  In  Cambodia. 
However,  we  also  stated  that,  If  the  com- 
munist forces  carried  out  attacks,  govern- 
ment forces  and  United  States  air  forces 
would  have  to  take  necessary  counter  meas- 
ures and  that.  In  that  event,  we  would  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  air  strikes  In  Cambodia 
as  necessary  until  such  time  as  a  cease-flre 
could  be  brought  Into  effect.  These  state- 
ments were  based  on  our  conviction  that  it 
was  essential  for  Hanoi  to  u^erstand  that 
continuance  of  the  hostilities  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos  would  not  be  in  Its  Interest  or  in 
our  interest  and  that  compliance  with  Article 
20  of  the  Agreement  would  have  to  be 
reciprocal. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  the 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  armed  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  and  the  return  of  all  U.S. 
prisoners  has  created  a  fundamentally  new 
situation  In  which  new  authority  must  be 
sought  by  the  President  from  the  Congress 
to  carry  out  air  strikes  In  Cambodia.  The 
issue  more  accurately  stated  Is  whether  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  President  to 
continue  doing  in  Cambodia  what  the  United 
States  has  lawfully  been  doing  there  expires 
with  the  withdrawal  of  VS.  armed  forces 
from  Vietnam  and  the  return  of  American 
prisoners  despite  the  fact  that  a  cease-flre 
has  not  been  achieved  In  Cambodia  and 
North  Vietnamese  troops  remain  in  Cam- 
bodia contrary  to  cleair  provisions  of  the 
Agreement.  In  other  words,  the  Issue  Is  not 
whether  the  President  may  do  something 
new,  but  rather  whether  what  he  has  been 
doing  must  automatically  stop,  without  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  even  though  The 
Agreement  Is  not  being  Implemented  by  the 
other  side. 

The  purposes  of  the  United  States  in 
Southeast  Asia  have  always  Included  seeking 
a  settlement  to  the  Vietnamese  war  that 
would  permit  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  exercise  thelr\rlght  to  self-determination. 
The  President  has  made  this  clear  on  many 
occasions.  For  example,  on  May  8,  1972,  when 
he  made  the  proposals  that  formed  the  basis 
for  the  ultimately  successful  negotiations 
with  North  Vietnam,  he  said  there  were 
three  purposes  to  our  military  actions 
against  Vietnam:  first,  to  prevent  the  force- 
ful imposition  of  a  communist  government 
In  South  Vietnam;  second,  to  protect  our  re- 
maining forces  in  South  Vietnam:  and  third, 
to  obtain  the  release  of  our  prisoners.'  The 
Joint  communique  Issued  by  the  President 
and  Mr.  Brezhnev  In  Moscow  on  May  29, 
1972  ♦  In  which  the  view  of  the  United  States 
was  expressed  said  that  negotiations  on  the 
basis  of  the  President's  May  8  proposals 
would  be  the  quickest  and  most  effective 
way  to  obtain  the  objectives  of  bringing  the 
military  conflict  to  an  end  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  ensuring  that  the  political  future 
cf  South  Vietnam  shoiild  be  left  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  decide  for  them- 
selves, free  from  outside  Interference.  The 
recent  opinion  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
In  Mitchell  v.  Laird  makes  It  clear  that  the 
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President  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
pursue  all  of  these  purposes.  In  the  words  of 
Judge  Wyzanski  the  President  properly  acted 
"with  a  profound  concern  for  the  durable  In- 
terests of  the  nation — its  defense.  Its  honor, 
its  morality." 

The  Agreement  signed  on  January  27, 
1973  represented  a  settlement  consistent 
with  these  objectives.  An  important  ele- 
ment in  that  Agreement  is  Article  20  which 
recognizes  the  underlying  connections 
among  the  hostilities  In  all  the  countries  of 
Indochina  and  required  the  cessation  of  for- 
eign armed  intervention  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. The  importance  of  this  article  cannot 
be  overestimated,  because  the  continuation 
of  hosUllties  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  the 
presence  there  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
threatens  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  which  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Agreement. 

The  United  States  Is  gratified  that  a 
cease-flre  agreement  has  been  reached  In 
Laos.  It  must  be  respected  by  all  the  pao-ties 
and  result  In  the  prompt  wlthdrawtU  of 
foreign  forces.  In  Cambodia  It  has  not  yet 
been  possible  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire,  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  have  not  withdrawn 
from  that  country.  Under  present  circum- 
stances. United  States  air  support  and  mate- 
rial assistance  are  needed  to  support  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Khmer  Republic  and 
thereby  to  render  more  likely  the  early  con- 
clusion of  a  cease-flre  and  implementation 
of  Article  20  of  the  Agreement.  Thus,  U.S. 
air  strikes  in  Camt>odla  do  not  represent  a 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  the  de- 
fense of  Cambodia  as  such  but  Instead  rep- 
resent a  meaningful  Interim  action  to  bring 
about  compliance  with  this  critical  provi- 
sion in  the  Vietnam  Agreement. 

To  stop  these  air  strikes  automatically  at 
a  fixed  date  would  be  as  self-defeating  as  It 
would  have  been  for  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  Its  armed  forces  prematurely  from 
South  Vietnam  while  It  was  still  trying  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  with  North  Vietnam. 
Had  that  been  done  in  Vietnam,  the  Agree- 
ment of  January  27  would  never  have  been 
achieved;  if  it  were  done  in  Cambodia,  there 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  cease-fire  could 
be  brought  about  In  Cambodia  or  that  the 
withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  forces  from 
Cambodia  could  be  obtained.  It  can  be  seen 
from  this  analysis  that  unilateral  cessation 
of  our  United  States  air  combat  activity  In 
Cambodia  without  the  removal  of  North 
Vietnamese  forces  from  that  country  would 
undermine  the  central  achievement  of  the 
January  Agreement  as  surely  as  would  have  a 
faUure  by  the  United  States  to  insist  on  the 
Inclusion  in  the  Agreement  of  Article  20  re- 
quiring North  Vietnamese  withdrawal  from 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  President's  powers 
under  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  are  ade- 
quate to  prevent  such  a  self-defeating  result. 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  In  reaching  a  similar 
conclusion,  the  report  entitled  "Congress  and 
the  Termination  of  the  Vietnam  War"  re- 
cently prepared  for  your  Committee  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  arrived  at  the  same  general 
conclusion  as  to  the  President's  Constitu- 
tional power. 

One  must  recognize  that  the  scope  and 
application  of  the  President's  powers  under 
Article  II  of  the  Constitution  are  rarely  free 
from  dispute.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
war  powers  are  shared  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Congress  is  granted  the  powers 
"to  provide  for  the  common  defense",  "to 
declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal, and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water",  "to  raise  and  support 
armies",  "to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy", 
"to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regu- 
lation of  the  land  and  naval  forces",  and  "to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the  fore- 


going powers  ..."  5  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "the  executive 
power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President,"  that 
he  "shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,"  and 
that  "he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed." "  The  President  is  also 
given  the  authority  to  make  treaties  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate,  to  appoint  ambassadors  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  min- 
isters. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Convention  In  1787  suggest  that  the 
ambiguities  of  this  division  of  power  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  were  delib- 
erately left  imresolved  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  were  to  be  defined  by  practice. 
There  may  be  those  who  wish  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  would  have  been  more 
precise,  but  It  is  submitted  that  there  was 
great  wisdom  in  realizing  the  Impossibility 
of  foreseeing  all  contingencies  and  In  leav- 
ing considerable  fiexlbllity  for  the  future 
play  of  political  forces.  The  Constitution  is 
a  framework  for  democratic  decision  and 
action,  not  a  source  of  ready-made  answers 
to  all  questions,  and  that  is  one  of  Its  great 
strengths. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  Congress 
should  play  an  important  role  In  decisions 
Involving  the  use  of  armed  forces  abroad. 
With  respect  to  the  continuation  of  U.S. 
air  combat  activity  In  Cambodia,  what  Is 
that  role?  The  Congress  has  cooperated  with 
the  President  In  establishing  the  policy  of 
firmness  coupled  with  an  openness  to  nego- 
tiation which  has  succeeded  In  bringing 
about  the  Agreement  of  January  27  and 
which  can  succeed  in  securing  Its  Imple- 
mentation. This  cooperation  has  been  shown 
through  consultations  and  through  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  process.  The 
Congress  has  consistently  rejected  proposals 
by  some  members  to  withdraw  this  congres- 
sional participation  and  authority  by  cut- 
ting off  appropriations  for  necessary  military 
expenditures  and  foreign  assistance.  The 
Congress  has  also  enacted  several  provisions 
with  specific  reference  to  Cambodia.-  The 
President's  policy  In  Cambodia  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  fully  consistent  with  these 
provisions. 

It  was,  of  course,  hoped  that  the  Agree- 
ment signed  a.t  Paris  on  January  27  wotild 
be  strictly  linpl<>mented  according  to  Its 
terms,  including  the  prompt  conclusion  of 
cease-fires  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  those  two 
countries.  What  has  happened  Instead  Is 
that.  In  Laos,  the  cease-fire  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  continuing  communist  stalling  In 
lormlng  the  new  government  and.  In  Cam- 
bodia, the  communists  responded  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Khmer  Government  to  bring 
about  a  de  facto  cease-flre  with  a  fierce,  gen- 
eral offensive.  North  Vietnamese  forces  re- 
main In  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  continue  to 
infiltrate  men  and  war  material  through 
these  countries  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
North  Vietnamese  forces  In  Cambodia  con- 
tinue to  participate  In  and  to  support  Com- 
munist offensive  operations. 

United  States  air  strikes  In  Laos  were  an 
Important  element  in  the  decision  by  North 
Vietnam  and  its  Laotian  allies  to  negotiate 
a  cease-fire  In  Laos.  If  United  States  air 
strikes  were  stopped  in  Cambodia  despite  the 
communist  offensive,  there  would  be  little, 
If  any.  Incentive  for  the  communists  to  seek 
a  cease-flre  in  that  country,  and  the  tempta- 
tion would  doubtless  be  great  for  North  Viet- 
nam to  leave  its  troops  and  supply  lines  In- 
definitely In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Such  a 
situation  would  be  the  opposite  of  that  pre- 
scribed by  Article  20  of  the  Vietnam  Agree- 
ment and  would  so  threaten  the  viability  of 
the  .settlement  In  Vietnam  and  the  right  to 
self-determination  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  as  to  be  totally  unacceptable  to  the 


Republic  of  Vietnam  and  to  the  United 
States.  In  light  of  these  facts.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  argument  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires Immediate  cessation  of  U.S.  air  strikes 
in  Cambodia  because  of  the  Paris  Agreement 
Is,  in  reality,  an  argument  that  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  permitted  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  a  peace  agreement — a 
peace  that  guarantees  the  right  of  self- 
determination  to  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  return  of  United  States 
prisoners  and  withdrawal  of  United  States 
armed  forces  from  Vietnam — Is  a  Constitu- 
tion that  contains  an  automatic  self-destruct 
mechanism  designed  to  destroy  what  has 
been  so  painfully  achieved.  We"  are  now  In 
the  process  of  having  further  discussions 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  with  regard  to 
the  Implementation  of  the  Paris  Agreement. 
We  hope  these  discussions  will  he  success- 
ful and  will  lead  to  a  cease-fire  in  Cambodia. 

FOOTNOTES 

'LXVIII,  Bulletin,  Department  of  State, 
No.  1755  February  12,  1973,  p.  169. 

»"(a)  The  parties  participating  In  the 
Parts  Conference  on  Vietnam  shall  strictly 
respect  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  on 
Cambodia  and  the  1962  Geneva  Agreements 
on  Laos,  which  recognized  the  Cambodian 
and  the  Lao  people's  fundamental  national 
rights.  I.e.,  the  Independence,  sovereignty, 
unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of  these 
countries.  The  parties  shall  respect  the  neu- 
trality of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

"The  parties  participating  In  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Vietnam  undertake  to  re- 
frain from  using  the  territory  of  Cambodia 
and  the  territory  of  Laos  to  encroach  on  the 
sovereignty  and  security  of  one  another  and 
of  other  countries. 

"(b)  Foreign  countries  shall  put  an  end 
to  all  military  activities  In  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  totally  withdraw  from  and  refrain  from 
reintroducing  Into  these  two  countries 
troops,  military  advisers  and  military  per- 
sonnel, armaments,  munitions  and  war  ma- 
terial. 

"(c)  The  Internal  affairs  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos  shall  be  settled  by  th©  people  of 
each  of  these  countries  without  foreign  In- 
terference. 

"(d)  The  problems  existing  between  the 
Indochlnese  countries  shall  be  settled  by  the 
Indochlnese  parties  on  the  basis  of  respect 
for  each  other's  Independence,  sovereignty, 
and  territorial  Integrity,  and  non-interfer- 
ence In  each  other's  internal  affairs." 

'Bulletin,  Department  of  State,  May  29, 
1972,  p.  747. 

*  Bulletin,  Department  of  State,  June  26 
1972,  p.  899. 

» U.S.  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8. 

•U.S.  Constitution,  Article  II,  Sections  1 
and  2. 

'For  example.  Sec.  7  of  the  Special  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1971  (Pub.  L.  91-652, 
Jan.  5,  1971,  84  Stat.  1942)  a->d  Sections  655 
and  656  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended  (added  by  Section  304  (b) 
of  Pub.  L.  92-226,  Feb.  7,  1972,  86  Stat.  29). 

A  Rebuttal  to  the  State  Department  Legal 
Memorandum  on  Authoritt  for  the  Con- 
tinued Bombing  of  Cambodia 

(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 
The  memorandum  titled  Presidential  Au- 
thority to  Continue  United  States  Air  Com- 
bat Operations  in  Cambodia,  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
Secretary  Rogers  on  AprU  30,  1973.  Is  an  un- 
tenable case  built  on  false  premises.  A  refu- 
tation in  some  detail  of  Its  major  premises 
and  arguments  Is  Important  for  the  public 
record. 

I.  C0NnN^^TY  OP  AUTHORrrV 

The  State  Department  memorandum  (pp. 
3-4)  poses  the  fundamental  question  In  this 
manner:  "The  Issue  more  accurately  stated 
Is  whether  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  President  to  continue  doing  In  Cambodia 
what  the  United  States  has  lawfully  been 
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doing  there  expires  with  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  armed  forces  from  Vietnam  and  the  re- 
turn of  American  prisoners  despite  the  fact 
that  a  cease-fire  has  not  been  achieved  In 
Cambodia  contrary  to  clear  provisions  of  the 
Agreement."  The  memorandum  bases  Its 
affirmative  answer  to  the  constltfttlonal  ques- 
tion on  these  grounds:  a)  "The  President's 
powers  under  article  II  of  the  Constitution 
are  adequate  .  .  . "  (p.  8) ;  b)  A  recent  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  decision  which  the 
memorandum  (p.  6)  states:  "makes  It  clear 
that  the  President  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  pursue  all  of  these  purposes"  (I.e., 
the  purposes  of  the  Vietnam  peace  agjreement 
of  January  27,  1973). 

The  State  Department's  constitutional 
argument  cannot.  In  my  Judgment,  with- 
stand close  scrutiny.  First,  as  the  question 
Is  posed  whether  the  President  can  continue 
to  bomb  In  Cambodia  after  the  Vietnam 
peace  agreement,  we  must  examine  the  basis 
of  the  authority  for  bombing  In  Cambodia 
before  the  peace  agreement. 

In  announcing  on  April  30,  1970  his  de- 
cision to  Initiate  U.S.  combat  actions  In 
Cambodia,  President  Nixon  stated: 

"...  I  have  concluded  that  the  actions  of 
the  enemy  in  the  last  10  days  clearly  en- 
danger the  lives  of  Americans  who  are  in 
Vietnam  now  and  would  constitute  an  un- 
acceptable risk  to  those  who  will  be  there 
after  withdrawal  of  another   150.000. 

"To  protect  our  men  who  are  in  Vietnam 
and  to  guarantee  the  continued  success  of 
our  withdrawal  and  Vietnamlzatlon  pro- 
grams, I  have  concluded  that  the  time  has 
come  for  action." 

In  his  Interim  Report  to  the  nation  of 
June  3,  1970  concerning  VS.  military  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia,  President  Nixon  stated: 

".  .  .  The  only  remaining  American  ac- 
tivity Ui  Cambodia  after  July  1  (1970)  will 
be  air  missions  to  interdict  the  movement  of 
enemy  troops  and  material  where  I  find  that 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  security 
of  our  men  in  South  Vietnam." 

In  a  television  Interview  on  May  3,  1970 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  was  aslced  to  define 
the  President's  constitutional  authority  as 
Commander-in-Chief  with  respect  to  the 
Cambodian  operation. 

"Q.  Mr.  Secretary  ...  do  you  believe  that 
the  President  .  .  .  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  move  American  ground  forces 
Into  another  country,  although  part  of  a 
Vietnam  operation  .  .  .?" 

"A.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
President  has  the  constitutional  authority 
to  take  this  action  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  He  has  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  do  It  to  protect  the  lives 
of  Americans." 

The  President  had  no  statutory  authority 
from  the  Congress  to  Initiate  air  bombard- 
ment or  any  other  combat  activities.  He 
based  his  decision  on  his  claimed  authority 
sts  Commander-in-Chief  "to  protect  the  lives 
and  security  of  our  men  in  South  Vietnam." 
The  basis  of  the  President's  own  claim  of 
authority  to  bomb  In  Cambodia  thus  has 
been  eliminated  by  the  completion  of  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam  and 
the  rettirn  of  U.S.  prisoners,  pursuant  to 
the  Vietnam  peace  agreement. 

Next  let  us  examine  the  contention  that 
"the  President  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  pursue  all  of  these  purposes"  of  the  Viet- 
nam peace  agreement,  which  Is  based  on  the 
dicta  of  a  lower  court  Judge. 

It  Is  an  elementary  principle  of  law  that 
a  "purpose"  may  be  legal  and  constitutional 
but  that  the  methods  employed  to  pursue 
the  "purpose"  may  be  Illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional. The  methods  must  Independently 
meet  the  criteria  of  legality  and  constitu- 
tionality. Methods  do  not  acquire  legality  or 
constitutionality  from  the  "purpose"  In 
which  they  are  employed. 

There  are  two  additional  Important  con- 
stitutional points  In  this  regard.  First,  It  Is 


an  established  principle  of  constitutional 
practice  under  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  no  one  branch  of  the  federal 
government  may  push  the  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  authority  to  the  limit  where 
it  effectively  preempts  and  prevents  another 
branch  of  the  government  from  exercising  its 
constitutional  powers  and  prerogatives.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  President  cannot  push  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  Chief  Executive  to  the  point  where 
the  Congres.s  is  preempted  and  prevented 
from  exercising  its  war  powers  under  Article 

I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution. 

Second,  as  the  State  Department  bases 
much  of  its  claim  of  legal  and  constitutional 
authority  on  the  terms  of  the  Vietnam  peace 
agreement,  it  is  essential  to  point  out  that 
under  constitutional  law  the  President  can- 
not acquire  constitutional  or  legal  authority 
on  the  basis  of  a  unilateral  action  of  his 
own.  The  "Agreement  on  Ending  the  War 
and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam"  Is  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement  and,  as  such.  It  Is  for 
constitutional  purposes  strictly  a  unilateral 
action  of  the  President.  As  an  executive 
agreement,  the  Vietnam  peace  agreement 
short  circuits  the  constitutionally  prescribed 
treaty  process  which  requires  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  in  order  for  it  to  ac- 
quire status  as  the  "law  of  the  land." 

II.  AGREEMENT    ON    ENDING    THE    WAR    AND    RE- 
■  STORING      PEACE      IN      VIETNAM 

In  addition  to  the  fallacious  constitutional 
arguments  put  forth,  the  State  Department 
memorandum  lays  great  stress  on  the  terms 
of  the  Vietnam  peace  agreement  as  Justifica- 
tion for  the  continued  bombing  of  Cambodia. 
However,  the  memorandum's  arguments  with 
respect  to  the  peace  agreement  itself  are 
equally  specious. 

In  particular,  the  memorandum  bases  its 
case  on  Article  20  of  the  agreement,  stating 
on  p.  2:  "The  Article  Is  of  central  Importance 
as  it  has  long  been  apparent  that  the  con- 
flicts in  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  cioselxj*- 
lated  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  and,  in  fact, 
are  so  Inter-related  as  to  be  considered  parts 
of  a  single  conflict."  It  is  further  stated  on 
p.  6:  "The  Importance  of  this  article  cannot 
be  overestimated,  because  the  continuation 
of  hostilities  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  the 
presence  there  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
threaten  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  which  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  Agreement." 

Article  20  consists  of  four  short  clauses  as 
follows : 

"Article  20 

"(a)  The  parties  participating  in  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Vietnam  shall  strictly  respect 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  on  Cambodia 
and  the  1962  Geneva  Agreements  on  Laos, 
which  recognized  the  Cambodian  and  the  Lao 
peoples'  fundamental  national  rights,  i.e., 
the  independence,  sovereignty,  unity,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  these  countries.  The 
parties  shall  respect  the  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

"The  parties  participating  In  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Vietnam  undertake  to  refrain 
from  using  the  territory  of  Cambodia  and 
the  terrltorj-  of  Laos  to  encroach  on  the  sov- 
ereignty and  security  of  one  another  and  of 
other  countries.  ^ 

"(b)  Foreign  countries  shall  put  an  end 
to  all  military  activities  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  totally  withdraw  from  and  refrain  from 
reintroducing  into  these  two  countries  troops, 
military  advisers  and  military  personnel, 
armaments,  munitions  and  war  material. 

"(c)  The  Internal  affairs  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos  shall  be  settled  by  the  people  of  each  of 
these  countries  without  foreign  interference. 

"(d)  The  problems  existing  between  the 
Indochlnese  countries  shall  be  settled  by  the 
Indochlnese  parties  on  the  basis  of  respect 
for  each  other's  independence,  sovereignty, 
and  territorial  integrity,  and  non-interfer- 
ence In  each  other's  Internal  affairs." 


Let  us  now  examine  whether  there  is  any- 
thing In  Article  20  which  gives  the  President 
legal  authority  to  continue  the  heavy  air 
bombardment  of  Cambodia.  In  doing  so,  we 
set  aside  the  larger  question  of  whether  the 
President  can  acquire  any  legal  authority  on 
the  basis  of  a  unilaterally  executed  "execu- 
tive agreement." 

In  examining  Article  20,  the  first  thing 
to  be  noted  is  that  it  applies  to  the  parties 
■'participating  in  the  Paris  Conference  on 
Vietnam."  This  is  important  because  neither 
the  Lon  Nol  Government,  nor  any  of  the 
Cambodian  opposition  factions  are  parties 
to  the  Agreement  or  Article  20.  According  to 
the  Administration's  own  testimony,  all  but 
a  very  minor  proportion  of  the  continuing 
fighting  in  Cambodia  Is  between  the  forces 
of  Lon  Nol  and  the  opposing,  indigenous 
Khmer  opposition.  The  American  Embassy  in 
Phnom  Penh  recently  stated  that  there  was 
no  evidence  that  any  North  Vietnamese  forces 
were  Involved  in  the  fighting  per  se. 

Second.  U  must  be  noted  that  there  Is  no 
mention  anywhere  in  Article  20  of  a  cease- 
fire In  Cambodia.  Moreover,  the  obligation 
of  "foreign  countries"  (i.e..  the  U.S.  and 
North  Vietnam)  to  "put  an  end  to  all  mili- 
tary activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  totally 
withdraw  from  and  refrain  from  reintroduc- 
ing into  these  two  countries  troops,  military 
advisers  and  military  personnel,  armaments, 
munitions  and  war  material"  is  not  condi- 
tioned on  a  cease-fire.  Accordingly,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  cease-fire  In  Cambodia  among  the 
contending  Cambodian  factions  cannot  be 
cited  as  an  authority  under  Article  20  for 
continued  U.S.  combat  involvement  there. 
If  the  U.S.  were  to  cite  the  continuing  pres- 
ence of  North  Vietnamese  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia as  a  violation  of  Article  20,  it  could 
not  cite  the  absence  of  a  cease-fire  as  the 
basis  of  such  a  violation,  and  logic  would 
indicate  that  the  North  Vietnamese  could 
equally  cite  the  massive  continuing  U.S. 
military  bombing  in  Cambodia  as  the  Justi- 
fication for  the  continuing  presence  of  Its 
forces  there. 

At  this  point  it  is  pertinent  to  cite  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  in  ex- 
plaining the  Vietnam  peace  agreement  on 
January  24,  1973  that:  "There  are  no  secret 
understandings"  and  that:  "The  formal  ob- 
ligations of  the  parties  have  all  been  reveal*-^, 
and  there  are  no  secret  formal  obligations." 

The  State  Department  memorandum 
stresses  the  Importance  of  Article  20  ("can- 
not be  overestimated")  primarily  in  relation 
to  "The  right  of  self-determination  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people,  which  Is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Agreement." 

Administration  witnesses  have  testified 
that  the  U.S.  resumed  bombing  in  Cambodia 
at  the  request  of  the  Lon  Nol  Government 
pursuant  to  a  scenario  described  In  the  State 
Department  memorandum  as  follows;  ". 
in  Cambodia,  the  communists  responded  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Khmer  Government  to 
bring  about  a  de  facto  cease-fire  with  a  fierce, 
general  offensive."  The  Implication  might  be 
drawn  that  the  forces  described  herein  as 
"communist"  were  North  Vietnamese,  If  we 
had  not  Independently  been  Informed  that 
this  Is  not  the  case. 

(It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
ComnUttee  on  February  21.  1973  Secretary 
Rogers  described  the  situation  In  quite  dif- 
ferent language:  "However,  it  must  be  noted 
that  President  Lon  Nol's  declaration  of  a  uni- 
lateral end  to  offensive  operations  on 
January  28  has  unfortunately  been  met  by 
an  Increase  in  Khmer  Insurgent  hostilities.") 

At  issue  is  the  question  of  legal  and  con- 
stitutional authority  and  not  a  question  of 
the  correctness  of  policy.  Although  it  bases 
its  case  heavUy  upon  it,  the  State  Department 
memorandum  falls  to  prove — indeed.  It 
scarcely  discusses — the  condition  essential  to 
Its  contention:  that  is,  that  the  continued 
presence  of  enough  North  Vietnamese  support 
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troops  In  Cambodia  to  require  or  Justify  con- 
tinued bombing  because  that  continued 
presence  threatens  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination in  South  Vietnam.  Such  a  conten- 
tion might  be  difficult  to  prove  In  light  of 
Dr.  Kissinger's  explanation  that  the  peace 
agreement  countenances  the  continued  pres- 
ence within  South  Vietnam  Itself  of  ap- 
proximately 145,000  North  Vietnamese  troops. 
The  memorandum  does  not  argue  that 
the  outcome  of  the  present  fighting  between 
the  contending  Cambodian  factions,  in  what 
Dr.  Kissinger  has  described  as  a  "civil  con- 
flict," is  crucially  related  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese "right  of  self-determination"  which 
Is  "guaranteed"  under  the  Agreement. 

Pertinent  to  this  last  point  are  the  re- 
marks of  Secretary  Rogers  on  June  7,  1970 
on  "Pace  the  Nation" : 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  has 
established  as  a  matter  of  principle,  by  his 
action  against  the  sanctuaries,  that  he  finds 
unacceptable  and  Intolerable  Communist 
control  of  the  border  areas.  Does  It  then 
not  follow  that  he  would  And  equally  "In- 
tolerable" communist  control  of  all  of 
Cambodia? 

Secretary  Rocebs.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I 
mean,  the  reason  he  found  intolerable  the 
sanctuaries  is  because  they  were  using  those 
sanctuaries  to  fire  on  American  forces.  Now, 
that  Is  not  true  if  they  moved  to  the  west 
in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Kalb.  But  If  they  control  the  entire 

country,  they  would  have  a  larger  reserve 

from  which   to  fire  upon   American  forces. 

Secretary  Rogers.  Well,  they  still  wouldn't 

control  the  sanctuary  areas. 

Mr.  Kalb.  What  I'm  trying  to  get  at,  sir, 

Is 

Secretary  Rogers.  Well,  there  Is  no  doubt, 
Mr.  Kalb,  that  obviously  If  the  government 
of  Cambodia  came  Into  Commvmist  hands. 
It  would  be  an  unfavorable  development.  We 
would  hope  that  that  doesn't  happen. 
Mr.  Herman.  Would  it  be  "unacceptable"? 
Secretary  Rogers.  No,  not  unacceptable  In 
the  sense  that  we  would  use  American  forces 
to  support  the  government.  Now,  that  is  a 
decision  that  the  President  made  when  he 
entered  into  Cambodia.  And  there  has  never 
been  any  deviation  from  that. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Bailey.  Are  you  saying,  sir,  that  we 
don't  want  the  government  of  Cambodia  to 
fall  Into  Communist  hands,  we  would  regard 
it  as  an  unfortunate  development,  but  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  use  American  troops 
to  prevent  that  happening? 
Secretary  Rogers.  Correct, 
In  summary,  the  State  Department  memo- 
randum falls  to  establish  that  a  cease-fire 
In  Cambodia  is  required  under  Article  20  of 
the  Agreement. 

It  fails  to  establish  North  Vietnamese  or 
Vletcong  substantial  responsibility  for  the 
continued  fighting  in  Cambodia,  and  none 
of  the  contending  Cambodian  factions  Is  a 
party  to  the  Agreement. 

It  falls  to  establish  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Lon  Nol  forces  would  per  se  threaten  the 
right  of  South  Vietnamese  self-determina- 
tion. 

It  falls  to  establish  that  the  Vietnam  peace 
agreement  does,  or  can,  give  the  President 
the  legal  or  constitutional  authority  to 
"guarantee"  the  right  of  South  Vietnamese 
self-determination  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  continued  aerial  bombardment 
of  Cambodia. 

It  falls  to  establish  its  contention  that  the 
claimed  authority  to  bomb  in  Cambodia  be- 
fore the  Vietnam  peace  agreement  and  sub- 
sequent U.S.  withdrawal  and  prisoner  return, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Commander-in-Chief's 
power  "to  protect  American  forces  in  Viet- 
nam." has  not  lapsed  with  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam. 

It  falls  to  establish  that  the  President  has 
the  constitutional  authority  to  bomb 
Cambodia. 


No.  71-1510 — The  Honorable  Parren  J. 
Mitchell,  et  al.,  appellants  v.  Melvin  R. 
Lairo,  et  al 

(Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  de- 
cided March  20,  1973) 

Lawrence  R.  Velvet,  with  whom  Stefan 
Tucker  and  Christopher  Sanger  were  on  the 
brief,  for  appellants. 

Gregory  Brady,  Assistant  United  States  At- 
torney, with  whom  Harold  H.  Titus,  Jr., 
United  States  Attorney,  John  A.  Terry,  Mich- 
ael A.  Katz,  Assistant  United  States  Attor- 
neys and  Hermine  Herta  Meyer,  Attorney, 
Department  of  Justice  were  on  the  brief  for 
appellees,  Thomas  A.  Flannery  United  States 
Attorney  at  the  time  the  record  was  filed  and 
Walter  H.  Fleisher,  Attorney,  Department  of 
Justice,  also  entered  appearances  for  ap- 
pellees. 

Before  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  and  Tamm, 
Circuit  Judge  and  Charles  E.  Wtzanski,  Jb,i 
Senior  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Massachusetts. 

Opinion  for  the  Court  filed  by  Senior 
District  Judge  Wtzanski. 

Wtzanski.  Senior  District  Judge:  April  7, 
1971  thirteen  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  as  plaintiffs,  filed 
In  the  District  Court,  a  complaint  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Defense,  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Plaintiffs  alleged  that  for  seven  years  the 
United  States,  by  the  named  Individual  de- 
fendants and  their  predecessors,  has  been  en- 
gaged In  a  war  In  Indo-Chlna  without  ob- 
taining "either  a  declaration  of  war  or  an 
explicit.  Intentional  and  discrete  authori- 
zation of  war"  and  thereby  "unlawfully  im- 
pair and  defeat  plaintiffs'  Constitutional 
right,  as  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  decide  whether  the  United 
States  should  fight  a  war."  Plaintiffs  prayed 
for,  first,  an  order  that  defendants  be  en- 
joined from  prosecuting  the  war  in  Indo- 
Chlna  unless,  within  60  days  from  the  date 
of  such  order,  the  Congress  shall  have  ex- 
plicitly, intentionally  and  discretely  author- 
ized a  continuation  of  the  war,  and  second, 
"a  declaratory  Judgment  that  defendants 
are  carrying  on  a  war  In  violation  of  Article 
I.  Section  8,  Clause  11  of  the  United  States 
Constitution." 

The  District  Court  dismissed  the  action  as 
to  the  President,  on  the  authority  of  Missis- 
sippi V.  Johnson,  71  U.S.  (4  Wall.)  475  (1866), 
and  as  to  the  other  defendants,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Luftig  V.  McNamara,  126  U.S.  App. 
DC.  4.  373  P.2d  664  (1967),  cert,  denied  387 
U.S.  945  (1967). 

By  somewhat  different  paths,  the  three 
Judges  who  have  heard  this  appeal  from  the 
District  Court's  Judgment  of  dismissal  have 
concluded  unanimously  that  said  appeal 
should  be  dismissed. 

The  first  Issue  presented  Is  whether  the 
case  Is  now  moot.  Recently,  the  President 
has  purported  formally  to  end  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos.  There  has  been  no  similar 
action  with  respect  to  Cambodia,  another 
part  of  Indo-Chlna.  The  continuation  of  hos- 
tilities there  precludes  our  holding  that  this 
case  Is  moot.  Furthermore,  a  declaratory 
Judgment  respecting  past  action  might  have 
legal  import,  inasmuch  as,  though  this  point 
is  not  specifically  pleaded,  plaintiffs  have 
a  duty  under  the  Constitution  to  consider 
whether  defendants  In  continuing  the  hostil- 
ities did  commit  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors so  as  to  Justify  an  impeachment  of 
the  Individual  defendants,  pursuant  to 
United  States  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section 
2,  Clause  5. 

The  second  Issue  is  whether  the  dismissal 
of  the  action  against  the  United  States  was 
correct  for  a  reason  not  given  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court.  We  are  unanimously  of  the  view 
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that  as  to  the  government  the  dismissal 
was  correct  because  the  sovereign  has  not 
consented  to  be  sued. 

The  third  issue  Is  whether  the  dismissal 
of  the  action  as  to  the  remaining  defend- 
ants was  proper  for  another  reason  not  given 
by  the  District  Court:  to  wit.  that  plaintiffs 
have  no  standing  to  sue.  None  of  the  judges 
who  heard  this  appeal  Is  persuaded  that 
plaintiffs  are  sound  In  their  explicit  reliance 
upon  defendants'  alleged  duty  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  what  the  complaint  alleges  Is 
"plaintiffs'  Constitutional  right,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
decide  whether  the  United  States  should 
fight  a  war." 

Implicit  in  plaintiffs'  contention  is  their 
assumption   that    the  Constitution   gives   to 
the   Congress   the   exclusive  right   to  decide 
whether  the  United  States  should  fight  all 
types  of  war.  Without  at  this  point  exhaus- 
tively   considering    all    possibilities    we    are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
some  types  of  war  which,  without  Congres- 
sional approval,  the  President  may  begin  to 
wage;    for    example,    he    may    respond    im- 
mediately without  such  approval  to  a  bellig- 
erent  attack,   or   in   a   grave   emergency   he 
may,   without  Congressional   approval,   take 
the    initiative   to   wage   war.   Otherwise   the 
country  would  be  paralyzed.  Before  Congress 
could  act  the  nation  might  be  defeated  or 
at  least  crippled.  In  such  unusual  situations 
necessity  confers  the  requisite  authority  upon 
the  President.  Any  other  construction  of  the 
Constitution  would  make  it  self-destructive. 
However,  plaintiffs  are  not  limited  by  their 
own   concepts  of  their  standing  to  sue.   We 
perceive   that   in   respects  which  they  have 
not  alleged  they  may  be  entitled  to  complain. 
If  we,  for  the  moment,  assume  that  defend- 
ants' actions  in  continuing  the  hostilities  In 
Indo-Chlna  were  or  are  beyond  the  authority 
co'iferred  upon  them  by  the  Constitution,  a 
declaration  to  that  effect  would  bear  upon 
the  duties  of  plaintiffs  to  consider  whether 
to  impeach  defendants,  and  upon  plaintiffs' 
quite  distinct  and  different  duties  to  make 
appropriations  to  support  the  hostilities,  or 
to   take   other  legislative   actions  related   to 
such  hostilities,  such  as  raising  an  army  or 
enacting  other  civil  or  criminal  legislation. 
In   our   view,   these   considerations   are   suf- 
ficient to  give  plaintiffs  a  standing  to  make 
their  complaint.  Cf.  Flast  v.  Cohen,  392  UJ3. 
83    (1968);    Association   of   Data   Processing 
Service  Organizations,  Inc.  v.  Camp.  397  U.S. 
150    (1970);    Barlow  v.  Collins,  397  U.S    159 
(1970) 

The  fourth  Issue  Is  whether  plaintiffs  seek 
adjudication  of  a  "political  question"  be- 
yond the  J\irlsdlctlon  conferred  upjon  the 
courts  by  Article  ni  of  the  Constitution. 
Despite  Luftig  v.  McNamara,  supra,  which 
admittedly  indicates  that  It  is  beyond  Ju- 
dicial competence  to  determine  the  allo- 
cation, between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches,  of  the  powers  to  wage  war, 
we  are  now  persuaded  that  there  may  be.  in 
some  cases,  such  competence.  Massachusetts 
V.  Laird,  451  P.  2d  26  (1st  Clr.  1971).  aff'ng 
s.c.  327  F.  Supp.  378  (D.  Mass.  1971);  Or- 
lando V.  Laird,  443  F.  2d  1039  (2nd  Clr.  1971). 
Cf.  Powell  V.  McCormack,  395  VS.  486 
(1969). 

Here  the  critical  question  to  be  Initially 
decided  is  whether  the  hostilities  In  Indo- 
Chlna  constitute  In  the  Constitutional  sense 
a  "war."  both  within  and  beyond  the  mean- 
ing of  that  term  In  Article  I.  Section  8, 
Clause  11.  That  the  hostilities  have  been 
not  merely  of  magnitude  but  also  of  long 
duration  is  plainly  alleged  in  paragraph 
4  of  the  complaint.  It  is  there  said  that 
"For  at  least  the  last  seven  years  .  .  .  the 
United  States  .  .  .  has  been  engaged  In 
Indo-Chlna  in  the  prosecution  of  the  longest 
and  one  of  the  most  costly  wars  In  Ameri- 
can history.  As  of  the  present,  one  million 
human  beings,  including  over  50,000  Ameri- 
cans have  been  killed  In  the  war,  and  at 
least  one  hundred  billion  dollars  has  been 
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spent  by  the  United  States  In  and  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war."  There  would  be  no 
Insuperable  difficulty  In  a  court  determining 
whether  such  allegations  are  substantially 
true.  If  they  are,  then  In  o\ir  opinion,  as 
apparently  In  the  opinion  of  President  Nbcon, 
as  revealed  by  his  use  of  the  word  "war" 
m  his  second  Inaugural  Address,  delivered 
January  20,  1973,  there  has  been  a  war  In 
Indo-Chlna.  Nor  do  we  see  any  difficulty  In  a 
court  facing  up  to  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er because  of  the  war's  duration  and  mag- 
nitude the  President  Is  or  was  without  power 
to  continue  the  war  without  Congressional 
approval. 

But  the  aforesaid  question  invites  Inquiry 
as  to  whether  Congress  has  given,  In  a 
constitutionally  satisfactory  form,  the  ap- 
proval requisite  for  a  war  of  considerable 
duration  and  magnitude.  Originally  Congress 
gave  what  may  be  argued  to  have  been  Its 
approval  by  the  passage  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonldn  Resolution,  78  Stat.  384  (1964).  See 
Orlando  v.  Laird,  supra.  However,  that  reso- 
lution cannot  serve  as  Justification  for  the 
indefinite  continuance  of  the  war  since  it 
was  repealed  by  subsequent  Congressional 
action.  84  Stat.  2055  (1971).  Apparently 
recognizing  that  point,  the  Government 
contends  that  Congressional  approval  haa 
been  given  by  appropriation  acts,  by  ex- 
tension of  the  Selective  Service  and  Training 
Act,  and  by  other  measiues. 

We  are  unanimously  agreed  that  It  is  con- 
stitutionally permissible  for  Congress  to  use 
another  means  than  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  to  give  Its  approval  to  a  war  such  as  Is 
involved  In  the  protracted  and  substantial 
hostilities  In  Indo-Chlna.  See  Massachu- 
setts V.  Laird  and  Orlando  v.  Laird,  both 
supra.  Any  attempt  to  require  a  declaration 
of  war  as  the  only  permissible  form  of  assent 
might  Involve  unforseeable  domestic  and 
International  consequences,  without  any 
obvious  compensating  advantages  other 
than  a  formal  declaration  of  war  does  have 
special  solemnity  and  does  present  to  the 
legislature  an  unambiguous  choice.  While 
those  advantages  are  not  negligible,  we  deem 
It  a  political  question,  or,  to  phrase  It  more 
accurately,  a  discretionary  matter  for  Con- 
gress to  decide  In  which  form,  if  any,  it  will 

give  Its  consent  to  the  continuation  of  a  war 
already  begun  by  a  President  acting  alone. 
See  Massachusetts  v.  Laird,  supra,  s.c.  327 

P.  Supp.  378  (D.  Mftsa.  1971):  Orlando  v. 

Laird,  supra:  Berk  v.  Laird,  317  P.  Supp.  715 
(E.D-N.T.  1970).  That  Is,  we  regard  the  Con- 
stitution as  contemplating  various  forms  of 
Congressional  assent,  and  we  do  not  find 
any  authority  in  the  courts  to  require  Con- 
gress to  employ  oneNrather  than  another 
form.  If  the  form  chosen  by  Congress  be  in 
Itself  constitutionality  jjermlsslble.  That 
conclusion,  however,  leaves  unanswered  the 
further  question  whether  the  particular 
forms  which  the  Government  counsel  at  ouf 
bar  refer  to  as  having  been  used  by  Congress 
In  the  Indo-Chlna  war  are  themselves  of  that 
character  which  makes  them  in  toto,  If  not 
separately,  a  constitutionally  permissible 
form  of  assent. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  authority.  In- 
cluding some  earlier  opinions  by  the  present 
writer,  holds  that  the  appropriation,  draft 
extension,  and  cognate  laws  enacted  with 
direct  or  Indirect  reference  to  J%Jie  Indo- 
Chlna  war  (and  which  have  been  acutely 
and  comprehensively  analyzed  by  ^udge 
Judd  In  Berk  v.  Laird,  supra)  did  constitute 
a  constitutionally  permissible  form  o0  as- 
sent. Massachusetts  v.  Laird,  OrlantLo  v. 
Laird.  Berk  v.  Laird,  all  supra,  and  United 
States  V.  Sisson.  295  P.  Supp.  611  (D.  Mass. 
1968).  Judge  Tamm  Is  content  to  adhere  to 
that  line  of  authority. 

But  Chief  Judge  Bazelon  and  I  now  regard 
that  body  of  authority  as  unsound.  It  Is,  of 
course,  elementary  that  in  many  areas  of  the 
law  appropriations  by  Congress  have  been 
construed  by  the  courts  as  Involving  Con- 


gressional assent  to,  or  ratification  of,  prior 
or  continuing  executive  action  originally 
undertaken  without  Congressional  legisla- 
tive approval.  Without  a  pause  to  cite  or  to 
examine  in  detail  the  vast  body  of  cases  in- 
volving such  construction.  It  Is  more  relevant 
to  emphasize  the  special  problem  which  Is 
presented  when  one  seeks  to  spell  out  from 
military  appropriation  acts,  extensions  of 
selective  service  laws,  and  cognate  legislation 
the  purported  Congressional  approval  or 
ratification  of  a  war  already  being  waged 
at  the  direction  of  the  President  alone.  This 
court  cannot  be  unmindful  of  what  every 
schoolboy  knows:  that  in  voting  to  appro- 
priate money  or  to  draft  men  a  Congress- 
man is  not  necessarily  approving  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  war  no  matter  how  specifically 
the  appropriation  or  draft  act  refers  to  that 
war.  A  Congressman  wholly  opposed  to  the 
war's  commencement  and  continuation 
might  vote  for  the  military  appropriations 
and  for  the  draft  measures  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  abandon  without  support  men 
already  fighting.  An  honorable  recent,  com- 
passionate act  of  aiding  those  already  In 
peril  Is  no  proof  of  consent  to  the  actions 
that  placed  and  continued  them  In  that 
dangerous  posture.  We  should  not  construe 
votes  cast  in  pity  and  piety  as  though  they 
were  votes  freely  given  to  express  consent. 
Hence  Chief  Judge  Bazelon  and  I  believe  that 
none  of  the  legislation  drawn  to  the  court's 
attention  may  serve  as  a  valid  assent  to  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Yet  It  does  not  follow  that  plaintiffs  are 
entitled  to  prevail.  When  on  January  20,  1969 
President  Nixon  took  office,  and  when  on  the 
same  or  even  later  dates  the  other  individual 
defendants  took  their  present  offices,  they 
were  faced  with  a  belligerent  situation  not 
of  their  creation.  Obviously,  the  President 
could  not  properly  execute  the  duties  of  his 
office  or  his  responsibility  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  by  ordering  hostilities  to  cease  on  the 
very  day  he  took  office.  Even  if  his  predeces- 
sors had  exceeded  their  constitutional  au- 
thority. President  Nixon's  duty  did  not  go 
beyond  trying,  in  good  faith  and  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end 
as  promptly  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  those  fighting  and  with  a  profound  con- 

(»rn  for  tbe  durable  interests  of  the  nation— 

its  defense,  its  honor.  Its  morality. 

Whether  President  Nixon   did   so  proceed 

Is  a  question  which  at  this  stage  in  history 
a  court  is  incompetent  to  answer.  A  court 
cannot  procure  the  relevant  evidence:  some 
Is  in  the  hands  of  foreign  governments,  some 
is  privileged.  Even  If  the  necessary  facts  were 
to  be  laid  before  it,  a  court  would  not  sub- 
stitute Its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Who  has  an  unusually  wide  measure 
of  discretion  in  this  area,  and  who  should 
not  be  Judicially  condemned  except  In  a  case 
of  clear  abuse  amounting  to  bad  faith.  Other- 
wise a  court  would  be  Ignoring  the  delicacies 
of  diplomatic  negotiation,  the  inevitable 
bargaining  for  the  best  solution  of  an  Inter- 
national conflict,  and  the  scope  which  in 
foreign  affairs  must  be  allowed  to  the  Presi- 
dent If  this  country  is  to  play  a  responsible 
role  in  the  council  of  the  nations. 

In  short,  we  are  faced  with  what  has  tra- 
ditionally been  called  a  "political  question" 
which  la  beyond  the  Judicial  power  conferred 
by  Article  ICC  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. And  on  that  ground  the  complaint  was 
properly  dismissed  by  the  District  Court. 

Appeal  dismissed. 


DEFENSE  FIRMS  AND  EXCESSIVE 
PROFITS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  releasing  the  names  of  more  than 
100  defense  firms  against  whom  exces- 
sive profits  determination  were  made  by 
the  Renegotiation  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  together  with  the  amounts  firms 


were  required  to  refund  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  also  making  available  to  the  pub- 
lic additional  information  showing  the 
profits  earned  by  these  same  Government- 
contractors  after  the  amounts  considered 
excessive  were  refunded. 

After  deducting  "excessive"  amoimts, 
defense  profits,  according  to  information 
supplied  by  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
range  from  modest  to  outrageously  high. 
In  one  case  a  defense  contractor  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  profits  of  nearly  2,000 
percent  as  a  return  on  net  worth,  com- 
puted after  deducting  the  amoimt  con- 
sidered excess. 

The  firms  determined  to  have  made 
the  highest  excessive  profits  were  en- 
gaged mostly  in  the  production  of  bombs, 
fuses,  ammunition,  and  miscellaneous 
ordnance. 

The  largest  refund  was  obtained  from 
National  Union  Electric  Corp.  which  was 
directed  to  give  back  $8,900,000.  Other 
large  refunds  were  obtained  from  Norris 
Industries,  Inc.,  $2,000,000;  Kilgore  Corp., 
$1,700,000;  and  Wells  Marine  Inc.,  $1,- 
700,000. 

Most  disturbing  are  the  exorbitant 
rates  of  return  earned  by  the  firms  on 
this  list  even  after  they  were  forced  to 
make  sizable  refunds,  and  the  fact  that 
some  firms  were  found  to  have  taken  ex- 
cessive profits  several  years  In  a  row. 

The  Pentagon  is,  in  effect,  condoning 
excessive  profits  by  continuing  to  award 
contracts  to  firms  against  whom  exces- 
sive profits  determinations  are  made 
year  after  year. 

National  Union  Electric  Corp.  made 
excessive  profits  on  defense  contracts  in 
1967,  1968,  and  1969.  Yet,  after  subtract- 
ing the  amounts  determined  to  be  excess, 
this  firm's  profits  amounted  to  74  per- 
cent, 72  percent,  and  91  percent  as  a  re- 
turn on   net  worth,   for  each  of   those 

years. 

Similarly,  Norris  Industries'  after-re- 
fund  profits  was  a  71 -percent  return  on 
net  worth,  and  Wells  Marine  made  a 

whopping  206  percent. 

Of  the  131  firms  named,  the  after  re- 
fund profits  of  94  exceeded  50  percent 
of  net  worth,  49  made  over  100  percent, 
22  made  over  200  percent,  and  4  defense 
contractors  made  over  500-percent  profit 
on  net  worth.  Only  four  contractors  on 
the  list  made  returns  on  net  worth  below 
25  percent. 

The  firm  writh  the  highest  return  on 
net  worth  was  Eisen  Brothers,  Inc.,  a 
manufacturer  of  ammunition  parts. 
This  contractor's  profit,  after  refimding 
$150,000  determined  to  be  excessive,  was 
1,902.7  percent  of  net  worth. 

Whitaker  Corp.  made  579  percent  on 
net  worth;  Major  Coat  Co.,  Inc.,  made  589 
percent;  and  M.  Sloane  Manufacturing 
Co..  made  872  percent. 

Most  of  the  companies  on  the  list  are 
small  and  medlimi  sized,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  giants  such  as  Teledyne 
and  Norris  Industries — both  of  whom  are 
among  the  Pentagon's  100  largest  con- 
tractors— and  Trans  World  Airlines. 

The  absence  of  many  large  firms  from 
the  list  may  be  explained  by  two  factors. 
First,  excessive  profits  are  determined 
on  the  basis  of  a  contractor's  entire  de- 
fense business  for  each  year,  rather  than 
for  Individual  contracts.  A  company's  en- 
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tire  annual  defense  business  is  averaged 
and  considered  as  a  whole  so  that  losses 
or  low  profits  on  some  contracts  offset 
high  profits  on  others. 

Defense  contractors  are  also  permitted 
to  consolidate  the  defense  business  of 
two  or  more  subsidiaries  or  divisions  of  a 
parent  firm.  These  rules  give  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  to  large  conglomerate 
corporations  who  can  average  the  profits 
of  many  contracts  and  offset  low  returns 
from  one  type  of  defense  business  against 
high  profits  on  another  type  of  defense 
business. 

One  result  of  this  policy  is  to  give 
conglomerates  an  incentive  to  "buy  in" 
to  defense  business  and  an  unfair  busi- 
ness advantage  over  others.  A  giant  firm 
that  knows  it  can  make  up  for  losses  on 
one  contract  with  higher  profits  on  an- 
other, can  afford  to  underbid  the  smaller 
companies  and  drive  them  from  the  field. 

Another  major  problem  with  the  way 
excessive  profits  are  measured  Is  the  Re- 
negotiation Board's  use  of  return  on 
sales.  Most  experts  agree  that  return  on 
capital  employed  or  net  worth  Is  the  pre- 
ferred method  of  measuring  profitability. 

The  Pentagon  and  defense  contractors 
like  to  use  the  sales  measure  because 
tjTJlcally  it  suggests  low  or  moderate 
profits  when  the  return  on  investment 
may  be  shockingly  high.  Computing 
profits  as  a  percentage  of  sales  is  often 
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is  defined  more  broadly  than  "net  worth" 
which  Includes  borrowings.  Use  of  this 
measure  usually  results  in  rates  of  re- 
turn that  are  lower  than  would  result 
from  use  of  net  worth. 

Nevertheless,  returns  on  c&pltal  of  the 
firms  on  the  Renegotiation  Board's  list 
are  generally  far  higher  than  is  reason- 
able, in  my  judgment. 

Teled>Tie's  return  on  capital,  after  be- 
ing required  to  refimd  $700,000  In  ex- 
cessive profits,  was  79.8  percent.  Tele- 
dyne's  return  on  net  worth,  after  the 
refund,  was  217  percent.  Of  the  131  firms 
on  the  list,  64  were  aUowed  to  retain 
profits  based  on  capital  of  35  percent  or 
more,  32  firms  retained  profits  of  more 
than  50  percent,  and  9  firms  made  more 
than  75  percent. 

Federal  statistics  show  that  average 
profits  on  stockholders'  equity — a  meas- 
ure that  closely  approximates  net 
worth — for  all  manufacturing  firms 
ranges  from  18  to  20  percent  annually. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  not  all  de- 
fense firms  make  the  high  and  excessive 
profits  reflected  by  the  contractors  I 
have  referred  to.  We  do  not  know  the 
profits  of  most  contractors  because  the 
Pentagon  has  refused,  despite  my  re- 
peated requests,  to  collect  information 
about  profits  as  a  return  on  capital  and 
net  worth.  The  Renegotiation  Board 
points  out  that  due  to  shortcomings  in 


meaningless  and  misleading.  the  data  the  returns  It"  ha's'compuT^^  on 

Some  experts  prefer  the  retiuTi  on/ capital  and  net  worth  are  not  always 
capital  employed  measure  rather  than  good  indicators  of  comparative  profit- 
return  on  net  worth.  "Capital  employed"     ability. 


But  it  is  clear  from  the  Information 
available  that  many  defense  contractors 
are  making  excessive  profits,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Renegotiation  Board,  and 
that  profits  are  still  very  high  aft€r  re- 
funds of  excessive  amounts  are  made. 

It  is  also  clesir  that  the  laws  and  rules 
under  which  the  Renegotiation  Board 
operates  have  been  rigged  to  favor  the 
glartt  defense  contractors,  especially  the 
conglomerate  corporations.  Most  of  the 
cqjfglomerates  escape  renegotiation  and 
excessive  profits  by  averaging  the  results 
of  all  defense  contracts  and  by  con- 
solidating the  results  of  subsidiaries  and 
divisions. 

I  have  requested  additional  Informa- 
tion about  profits  from  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  and  hope  to  make  public  ad- 
ditional facts  in  the  near  future. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  having 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  a 
number  of  tables  showing  the  profit  mar- 
gins I  have  referred  to.  Table  1  shows 
the  names  of  the  firms,  the  amounts  of 
refunds,  and  the  profits  as  a  return  on 
capital  and  net  worth  after  deducting 
the  excessive  profits.  Table  2  shows  the 
amounts  of  renegotiable  sales  and  the 
dollar  amounts  of  profits  retained  after 
deducting  the  excessive  amoimts.  Table 
3  shows  the  profit  rates  as  a  return  on 
sales,  and  a  list  of  the  location  by  city 
and  State  of  each  of  the  firms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  1 


Deter- 
mini- 
lion 
No. 


Name  of  contractor 


Amount  of 

excessive 

profits 

refunded 


Profits  after  refund  as 
percent  of— 

Capital  >      Net  worth  > 


1 The  Stalker  Corp 

2 Allen  Electric  £  Equipment  Co.  Sii  to  Crown 

steel  Products  Co. 

3 Rex  Precision  Products.  I  nc 

4.  -  -        -         

5. 
6. 


George  D.  LaBarreT/A  Mohawk  Products  Co  " 

..  Clevepak  Corp 

..  Thomaston   Special    Products,    Inc.   Si'i    to 
Thomaston  Special  Tool. 

\ Bradford  Dyeing  Association  (U.S.A.),  Inc. 

8 Eisen  Bros.,  Inc 

9 Pascoe  Steel  Corp 

10 Nu-Pak  Co 

11 Nu-Pak  Co  ..     

12 Gillmore  M.  Perry '. 

13...     Gillmore  M.  Perry .'".". 

U Gillmore  M.  Perry ..".11" 

15 United  Telecontrol  Hectronics,  Ine"  '. 

16 Sandnes' Sons, Inc..     . 

17 CYJO  Dissolution  Co.     .  

18 Pembroke,  Inc '.\\ 

19 Burns  Manufacturing  Co 

20 Dart  Industries,  IncSii  to  The  WeMBend'Co""' 

21 Calabrese  A  Sops. 

22 Federal  Cartridge  Corp 

23 Guy  H.  James  Industries,  Inc..   . 

24 Holly  Corp  

25 HollyCorp.         

26 Holly  Corp  .   .'■■""".■.".■.■'.■.".".""'""""■ 

27 Air  Industries  Corp 

28 Far  West  Industries,  Inc 

29  .   ._   Penland  Confatoer,  Inc 

30 DeRossi  &  SonCS??*. '".'IIII""" 

31 Victor  Comptomefer/jorp 

32 H.  H.  Robertson  Co .'."I^I.'Ii;"!!"' 

33 G.ilion  Amco   Inc 

34 
35 
36 
37 
33 
39 


$70,000 
175,000 

50,000 
50,000 

250.000 

20C, 000 


20.8 
36.0 

35.0 

42.9 
33.2 


38,2 
90.1 

82.0 

<«) 

99.9 

49.3 


Clymer  Machrne  Co.,  Inc '.. ." 

Electronic  Products  &  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.".! 

M.L.  W.Corp 

Tan-Tex  Industries,  Inc 

Portec.  Inc 

Vega  Precision  Laboratories 

40 Cleveland  Steel  Products  Corp.. 

<1 J  Schoeneman,  Inc \ ' 

42  Chapman  Machine  Co.,  Inc 

43 Lee  Realty  Corp ".'..'.'. ' 

44  —  Abbot  Machine  Co '...'.'.'. '' 

45 Continental  Connector  Corp.]." "I 

<6 Mosaic  Fabrications,  Inc '..'.'.'.'.'. 

47 Glass  Designers,  Inc .'. I 


150,  COO 

58.3 

226.5 

150,000 

30.4 

1,902.7 

350, 000 

36.3 

100.5 

150.000 

113.6 

434.0 

300,000 

45.6 

115.5 

135,000 

(«) 

(0 

145,000 

(•) 

(0 

125,  000 

(0 

(•) 

100, 000 

66.4 

108.2 

125,000 

68.9 

463.9 

150,000 

31.4 

62.5 

700,000 

41.2 

109.8 

100.000 

48.2 

80.7 

175,000 

26.1 

47.3 

65, 000 

39.3 

76.5 

350, 000 

(>) 

P) 

725. 000 

43.4 

126.4 

400, 000 

(') 

C) 

200,  000 

C) 

O 

200.000 

(•) 

(') 

550,  000 

34.2 

54.5 

50.000 

'  200.  0 

'  200, 0 

I?5,000 

44,3 

69,5 

125,000 

38,7 

49,5 

200,000 

15,6 

31.2 

50,000 

26,9 

46.9 

475,  000 

40.2 

80.5 

40,000 

73.2 

248,8 

150  000 

58.1 

292.1 

150,000 

33.2 

83.5 

650,  OOO 

15.9 

44.5 

225.000 

33.4 

40.7 

125.000 

56,5 

107.3 

200.000 

29.7 

40,2 

75,000 

28.9 

35.4 

75,000 

32.6 

51.2 

70,000 

J  10.0 

'51.2 

150,000 

81.7 

203.6 

500,000 

25.4 

34.3 

100,000 

57.4 

137.0 

50,000 

56.9 

95.1 

Deter- 
mina- 
tion 
No. 


Amount  of 
excessive 


Profits  after  refund  as 
percent  of— 


Name  of  contractor 


*« Glass  Designers,  Inc 

49 Bilt-Rite  Box  Co..  Inc.. '..W 

50    Trnns  World  Airlines,  Inc 

51 Norris  Industries,  Inc '"" 

52 Like  Shore,  Inc '■'■"." 

53 Texas  Aluminum  Co.,  Inc  .. 

54 H.  Walters  &  Co.,  Inc W..'. 

55 National  Union  Electric  Corp 

56 Malor  Coat  Co.,  Inc 

57 GranitevilleCo !!!I]I!!! 

58 Camel  Manufacturing  Co  .  

59 Tools  Products  Co.,  Inc     . 

60 Elliott  Bros.  Steel  Co...."..IH"'l"i;i;i;; 

61 Vaicor  Engineering  Corp ..."  '. 

62 Teledyne  Inc.,  Sii  toSewartSeacrafl.'lnc 

63...  .  John  Wood  Co ".  " 

64 Dynasciences  Corp    "I"    I        

65 KellwoodCo '.'..'.'.'.'". 

66 Air  Treads  ol  Atianfa,  Inc". ."."'.'.'.".''.".'.'.""".' ' 

67 Adrian  Wilson  Associates '.".'.'.'".' 

68 Hardie-Tynes  Manufacturing  Co. 

69 Putnam-Herzl  Finishing  Co.,  Inc.] 

70 Thomaston  Special  Products,  Inc.  Sii  to  Pre^ 

cise  Products  Industries,  Inc. 

71 Standard  Resources  Corp. 

72 The  Tubular  Products  Co 

73 The  United  Tool  S  Die  Co 

74.         

75. 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 


International  Chair  Corp... 

Aircraft  Service  Intl.  JaniforiVl,' inc"  ] 

Aircraft  Service  Intl.  Janitorial,  Inc 

Flight  Belt  Corp 

Flight  Manulacluring  Corp. 

OBrien  Gear  &  Machine  Co '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

The  Stanwick  Corp 

Plaza  Mills,  Inc !.']!!]!!]!! 

Computer  Instruments  Corp " 

Portec.  Inc 

Michaels  Stem  S  Co.,  Inc 

So-Sew  Styles,  Inc "..I].]I"]1]! 

Centre  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc ". 

87 Aerial  Machine  S  Tool  Corp        ]". 

88 National  Union  Electric  Corp.  ".] 

89  —  Rex  Precision  Products.  Inc  . 

90  Whiltaker  Corp.  Sii  to  Bermite  Powder  Co... 

91 The  Stalker  Corp 

92  Kilgore  Corp '..'..'.'.'.'.' 

93 Kilgore  Corp     .       ]!]!]"]1!!] 

94  .     .  Glenn  Manuracfuring  Co.,  Inc ..'.'.'..'.. 


refunded 

Capital  1 

Net  worth  i 

J50,000 

53.2 

73.2 

75,000 

39.4 

60.1 

200,  000 

V> 

70.  i 

,000.000 

33.0 

75,000 

26.8 

52.3 

50,000 

20.3 

442.2 

225, 000 

S3.  7 

124.0 

,  000. 000 

22.4 

74.4 

750,000 

84.6 

589.3 

600,000 

20.8 

32.4 

600, 000 

52.0 

102.6 

225, 000 

31.0 

52.4 

50,000 

-'7.1 

95.6 

50,000 

25.4 

34.9 

700, 000 

79.8 

217.0 

450.000 

21.2 

40.5 

125, 000 

31.2 

255.4 

50.000 

38.9 

142.3 

100, 000 

72.8 

435.4 

150,000 

C) 

0) 

300,000 

19.1 

23.8 

100,000 

29.0 

96.9 

225, 000 

55.4 

55.4 

75,000 

56.3 

237.9 

75,000 

35.6 

74.7 

100. 000 

25.9 

35.0 

15,000 

(') 

(•) 

40, 000 

O 

(•) 

150,000 

0  5.i 

(') 

7,000 

(•)7.8 

15,000 

(•■)4.6 

(■)4.8 

250,000 

48,1 

210.2 

150,000 

(-•) 

0) 

50,000 

17.8 

55.6 

50,000 

37.6 

55.1 

550,  000 

29.8 

38.2 

100,000 

25.1 

63.3 

350,000 

(-)l?I.l 

OI21.1 

375,000 

45.4 

104.6 

75,000 

23.0 

49.3 

100,000 

23.7 

72.4 

40.000 

30,7 

74.6 

300,000 

53.7 

579.7 

125,000 

35.7 

54.8 

950,000 

32.7 

68.0 

750,  000 

26.3 

42.7 

900,000 

58.7 

123.7 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Deter- 
mina- 
tion 
No. 


Name  of  contractor 


Amount  of 

excessive 

profits 

refunded 


Profits  after  refund  as 
percent  of— 

Capital'      Net  worth '^ 
r* — ' 


95  . 

%  . 

97 
98 
99 

100  . 

101. 

102 

103 

104 

105. 
106 
107. 

108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123. 

124. 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130. 

131. 

132 
133. 
134 


Ameiek,  Inc.  Sii  to  Plymouth  Industrial  Prod-  $600,000 

ucts.  Inc. 

United  Telecontrol  Electronics,  Inc 125.000 

Model  Screw  Products.  Inc.. _ 100.000 

Wells  Marine,  Inc 1.700,000 

Shinn  Engineering,  Inc 350.000 

Superior  Stell  Ball  Co 100,000 

Warren  Pumps,  Inc     200.000 

M.  Sloane  Manufacturing  Co.     200,000 

American  Technical  Industries, 175,000 

American  Technical  Industries  Sii  to  Lem  35.000 

Products  Corp. 

Neapco  Products,  Inc ..   175,000 

CarlisleCorp ..     500,000 

Sterling  Electronics  Corp.  Sii  to  872  Rockaway  40,  000 

Corp, 

Milan  Box  Corp.... 50,000 

Patty  Precision  Products  Co 40,000 

Sun  Garden  Packing  Co.. 100,000 

Dale  Fashions,  Inc 150,000 

American  Sportswear  Co,,  Inc 15.000 

National  Union  Electric  Corp 800,000 

The  Oyson-Kissner  Corp,  Sii  to   Northwest  275,000 

Automatic  Products  Corp. 

The  Dyson-Kissner  Corp.  Sii  to   Northwest  225,000 

Automatic  Products  Corp. 

Anixter  Bros.,  Inc.  Sii  to  Anixter-Normandy...  250.  000 

AWA  Corp    150,000 

AWA  Corp - 500,000 

M.L.W.  Corp - 375,000 

Abbot  Machine  Co.- 275,000 

Lee  Realty  Corp 125,000 

Landis  Clothes.  Inc. 100.000 

Kreisler  Industrial  Corp.. 315,000 

Metro  Machine  Corp.        34,000 

Sterling  Commercial  Steel  Ball  Corp 225,000 

The  Lawrence  Jaros  Co.,  In« 30,000 

The  Lawrence  Jaros  Co.,  Inc 30,000 

Oppenheimer  Inc 40,  OOO 

OpacaliteInc 40,000 

Rodale  ^ectronics,  inc..  100,000 

Macrodyne-Chatillon  Corp,,  Sii  to  Consolidated  80,  000 

Missile  Co.,  Inc. 

HitcoSiito  Hawley  Products  Co 250,000 

Alaska-Puget-United  Transportation  Co 75.000 

Clearwater  Die  &  Manufacturing  Co,,  jmc 50,000 


90.9 


226,4 


35,5 

69,3 

50.0 

137.3 

52.8 

206.1 

33.4 

63.2 

44.8 

120.8 

23.2 

46.9 

20.8 

872.2 

30.5 

58.3 

57.4 

140.0 

25.7 
37.0 
50.4 

23.1 
41.1 
22.2 
62.0 
(?) 
21.5 
24.5 

20.4 


30.3 
91,0 
83.7 

32,'9 
244.3 

95.3 
(0 
(') 

91.5 

33,8 

27.6 


39.1 

109,6 

55.0 

237.1 

48.5 

137.0 

56.3 

64.5 

66.5 

122.6 

O 

(?) 

46.4 

214.6 

45.7 

138.4 

44.8 

119.2 

39.3 

58.1 

(0 

0) 

(') 

(') 

16.9 

22.2 

26.5 

135.0 

21.6 

46.  i 

86.4 

:  163.  % 

42.2 

78.1 

('} 

(') 

40.3 

64.0 

135  ...  Hutt.  Inc..  

136  -  .  The  National  Tool  &  Die  Co... 

137  .  Pembroke,  Inc.  

138 The  Border  Machinery  Co.,  Inc 

139  Puritan  Fashions  Corp 

^^=t*)     ...  John  Wood  Co 

141  ....  Oallathe  Corp 

142 Oallathe  Corp 

143  Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Beeville  Corp 

144   Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Beeville  Corp 

145 Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Corpus  Mainbase  Corp. .    . 

146        .  Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Corpus  Mainbase  Corp. .. . 
147.  Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Corpus  Mainbase  Corp 

148  Glynco  Corp 

149  Glynco  Corp. 

150 Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Jaxs  Corp 

151 Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Jaxs  Corp 

152 Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Jax  Corp 

153 Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Key  West  Corp 

154 Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Key  West  Corp 

155 Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Key  West  Corp 

156 Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Kingsville  Corp 

157 Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Kingsville  Corp 

158 Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Kingsville  Corp 

159 Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Medius  Corp 

160 Panco  Corp.  Sii  to  Medius  Corp 

161 New  York  Corp 

162 New  York  Corp 

163 New  York  Corp 

I   164 Olathe  Corp 

165 Olathe  Corp 

166 Olathe  Corp 

167 Bahia  Dorado  Corp 

168 Metro  Machine  Corp 

169 Broomfield  Corp 

170 Stanadyne,  Inc 

171 Lasko  Metal  Products,  Inc 

172 Kaynar  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc 

173 Cone  Mills  Corp 

174 Jernberg  Forgings  Co 

175 Gibraltar  Manufatcuting  Co 

176 Jonathan  Logan,  Inc 

177 Paramount  Warrior,  Inc.  Sii  to  Pacific  Crane 

&  Rigging  Co. 
178  ....  E.  Walters  &  Co.,  Inc 


Amount  of 

Profits  after  refund  as 

excessive 

percent  of- 

refunded 

Capital  1      Net  worth  i 

J175.000 

166.1 

329.1 

135,000 

32.6 

46.4 

425,000 

41.3 

56.4 

40,000 

52.5 

105.5 

175,000 

25.5 

29.6 

150,000 

20.5 

31.5 

5,000 

{') 

(') 

12,000 

Q) 

0) 

29,000 

Q) 

(') 

18,000 

0) 

(') 

12,000 

(') 

(') 

22,  000 

(') 

(') 

16,000 

(') 

<n 

12,000 

0) 

(') 

10.000 

0) 

0) 

44,000 

V) 

(') 

28,000 

C) 

(') 

32,000 

(•) 

<'> 

30,  000 

0) 

») 

18,000 

(») 

(») 

17,000 

(') 

(•) 

2,000 

h 

(') 

12,000 

(') 

(»> 

5.000 

(') 

(») 

12,000 

(») 

(») 

24,000 

(«) 

9,000 

i 

11,000 

v) 

14,000 

(') 

6.000 

<") 

?) 

3,000 

(») 

h 

7,000 

(') 

(') 

10,000 

(') 

<») 

40.000 

29.6 

49.0 

550,000 

45.7 

109.0 

275,000 

28.0 

36.4 

600,000 

28.2 

63.7 

75,000 

27.0 

39.7 

325,000 

25.4 

42.1 

100,000 

32.3 

36.9 

475.000 

48.7 

147.4 

100,000 

25.1 

198.7 

150,000 

(') 

(•) 

50,000 


35.6 


79  5 


1  Because  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  factors,  such  as  Government  short-  or  long-term  capital 
input,  sole  source  or  rated  order  procurement  conditions,  critical  production  or  delivery  require- 
ments, etc..  return  rates  on  beginning  capital  and  beginning  net  worth  allocated  to  renegotiable 
business  on  a  cost-of-goods  sold  basis  are  not  always  good  indicators  of  comparative  profitability. 
This  IS  particularly  true  in  case  of  smaller  contractors  with  large  increases  in  renegotiable  business 
during  the  review  year.  Also,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  ratios  are  the  results  of  the  Board's 


determinations  and  that,  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases  involved  and  the  great  variety  in 
underlying  conditions,  these  ratios  are  not  amenable  to  statistical  interpretation. 

2  Ratios  influenced  by  intercompany  relationships. 

3  Not  relevant,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  contractor's  business. 
«  Nominal  capital  and/or  net  worth  deficit. 


APPENDIX  TABLE  l.-EXCESS  PROFITS  DETERMINATIONS.  FISCAL  1972 
jln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Before  determination 


Con- 
Deter-  trac- 
mina-  tor's 
tion  fiscal 

No.  year    Product  or  service 


Renegotiable  sales 


SIC 
No. 


Prime 


Sub- 
contracts 


Total 


Re- 
negotiable 
profits 


Profit  (before  determination) 
as  percent  of 


After  determination 
renegotiable 


Sales 


Capital      Net  worth 


Excessive 
profits  > 


Sales 


Profits 


1... 
2... 
3... 
4... 

5... 
6... 
7... 
8... 
9... 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
19., 
20. 
21. 
22.. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


1970 
1965 
1968 
1968 
1967 
1%8 
1967 
1968 
1967 
1967 
1%7 
1%5 
1966 
1%7 
1968 
1967 
1967 
1%8 
1968 
1%8 
1967 
1%7 
1967 
1%2 
1%3 
1964 
1%7 
1967 
1967 
1969 
1967 
1%6 
1968 
1968 
1%8 
1968 
1968 
1%6 


Aircraft  engine  parts. 3722  . 

Miscellaneous  machinery 3599 

Castings 3323  . 

Manuf.  representative 5088  . 

Fiber  containers 2655 

Fuse  parts 1929 

Dyeing  and  finishing 2261  . 

Ammunition  parts 1929 

Metal  pontoons 3449 

Metal  containers 3491 

do 3491 

Manuf,  representative 5097  . 

do 5097  . 

do 5097  . 

Electronic  equipment 3662 

Rope  assemblies 2298 

Machining 3599  , 

Coats 2311 

Wooden  boxes 2441 

Cartridges 1961 

Machining 3599 

Government  plant  operations 3901 

Trousers 2327 

Storage 4226 

do 4226 

.;:..do 4226 

Fasteners 3452 

Metal  finishing 3471  , 

Fiber  containers 2655 

Coats 2311 

Office  machines 3579 

Fabricated  metal  products 3499 

Ammunition , 1%1 

Machining 3599 

do 3599 

Trousers ■ 2327 

Wholesaler 5033 

Construction  equipment 3531 


604 


491 
3 


5,997 

13.  257 

5,350 

1,926 


2,101 
3,799 


5,653 
2,189 
1.297 

997 
74.410 
2,268 
3,598 
1,453 
1,419 

132 


122 
463 
101 
970 
839 
343 


6,006 
2,043 


1,930  1,930 

1,244  1,848 

2. 537  2, 537 

249  2  249 

5.320  5.811 

1.189  1,192 

,9^27  9, 627 
5,997 

6,514  19,771 

5,350 

1,926 

279  2  279 

306  >306 

294  2  294 

101  2, 202 

77  3, 876 

958  958 

5,553 

1,434  3.623 

1.297 

65  1,062 

356  74, 766 

1,382  3,650 

3,598 

1,453 

1,419 

2,652  2.784 

111  111 

252  1,374 

284  4, 747 

32  2, 133 

221  1, 191 

389  4, 228 

301  1,644 

2,  796  2,  7% 

1,675  1,675 

13, 121  19, 127 

125  2, 168 


384 
420 
359 
173 
945 
342 

1,176 
854 

2.707 
827 
522 
252 
279 
245 
430 
575 
294 

1,362 
548 
355 
220 

2,351 

1,112 

1,253 
455 
423 
828 
57 
287 
677 
459 
203 

1,008 
239 
445 
337 

1,641 
500 


19.9 
22.7 
14.2 

(•) 
16.3 
28.7 
12.2 
14.2 
13.7 
15.5 
27.1 
(') 
(») 

<V 

19.5 

14.8 
30,7 
24.1 
15.1 
27.4 
20.7 

3,1 
30.5 
34,8 
31.3 
29.8 
29.7 
51.5 
20.9 
14.3 
21.5 
17.0 
23.9 
14.6 
15.9 
20.1 

8.6 
23.1 


25.5 

61.6 

40.7 

(») 

58.3 

78.9 

66.9 

36.9 

41.7 

138.7 

107.4 

(•) 

(•) 

(») 

87.0 

88.1 

64.3 

84.8 

59.0 

51.9 

55.8 

<9 

124.6 

(') 

(') 

(•) 

102.0 

»  1,630.0 

78.4 

47.5 

27.5 

35.8 

76.1 

87.9 

87.6 

59.9 

26.4 

60.7 


46.7 

154.4 

95.2 

(») 

135.8 

117.0 

259.6 

2.  308. 1 

115.4 

531.3 

272.2 

(•) 

(•) 

(») 

141.0 

592.8 

128.0 

225.9 

98.6 

94.0 

108.6 

(0 

362.8 

(0 

(') 

(•) 

162.6 

11,630.0 

123.2 

60.7 

55.7 

62.2 

152.2 

298.8 

440.6 

150.4 

73.7 

73.9 


70 
175 

50 

50 
250 
200 
150 
150 
350 
150 
300 
135 
145 
125 
100 
125 
150 
700 
100 
175 

65 
350 
725 
400 
200 
200 
550 

50 
125 
125 
200 

50 
475 

40 
150 
150 
650 
225 


1.860 

1.673 

2,487 

•  199 

5,561 

932 

9,477 

5,847 

19, 421 

5,200 

1,626 

M44 

>161 

2  169 

2,102 

3,751 

808 

4,953 

3,523 

1,122 

997 

74. 416 

2,925 

3,198 

1,253 

1.219 

2,234 

61 

1,249 

4,622 

1,933 

1.141 

3,753 

1,604 

2,646 

1,525 

18,477 

1.943 


314 
245 
309 
123 
695 
142 
1.026 
704 
2,357 
677 
222 
117 
134 
120 
330 
450 
144 
662 
448 
180 
155 
2.001 
387 
853 
255 
223 
278 
7 
162 
552 
25i> 
153 
533 
199 
295 
187 
991 
275 


May 

16, 

1973 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD- 

-SENATE 

1€ 

ms 

Before  determination 

Con- 

- 

Profit  (before  determination) 

After  determine 

Deter- 
mina- 
tion 

trac- 
tor's 
fiscal 

1 

Renegotiable  sales 

Re-    - 
negotiable 

as  percent  of 

renegotiable 

SIC 

Sub- 

Excessive 

No. 

year 

Product  or  service 

No. 

Prime 

contracts 

ToUl 

profits 

Sales 

Capital 

Net  worth 

profits  > 

Sales 

Profits 

39 

1967 

Transponders 

Miscellaneous  ordnance 

Coats 

Machining 

...  3662 

1,533 

970 

2,503 

464 

18.6 

77.3 

147.0 

125 

2,378 

339 

40 

1968 
1967 
1969 

..  1999 
..  2311 
-.  3599  „ 

2,047  . 
1, 526  . 

2,047 
1,526 
2,516 

493 
297 
432 

24.1 
19.5 
17.2 

49.9 
38.7 
39.5 

67.6 
47.4 
62.0 

200 
75 
75 

1,847 
1,451 
2,441 

293 

41 

222 

42 

2,516 

357 

43 

1968 

Miscellaneous  machinery 

..  3599  .. 

322 

322 

113 

35.1 

t26.4 

>134.5 

70 

256 

43 

44 

1967 

Machining 

..  3599  .. 

2,775 

2.775 

547 

19.7 

112.6 

280.5 

150 

2,625 

397 

45 

1968 

Electrical  connectors 

..  3643 

419 

3,209 

3,628 

962 

26.5 

52.8 

71.4 

500 

3,128 

46? 

46 

1%6 

Glass  products 

..  3231 

178 

1,811 

1,989 

415 

20.9 

75.6 

180.4 

100 

1,889 

315 

47 

1966 

Glass 

..  3229  .. 

246 

246 

120 

48.8 

97.6 

163.1 

50 

196 

70 

48 

1966 

do 

...  3229  .. 

206 

206 

105 

50.9 

101.9 

140.2 

50 

156 

55 

49 

1970 

Wooden  boxes 

...  2441  .. 

2,470 

2,470 

364 

14.7 

49.6 

75.7 

75 

2,395 

289 

50 

1968 

Support  services 

...  7399 

30,002  . 

30. 002 

1,219 

4.1 

37^*^ 

(0 

200 

29,802 

1.019 

51 

1967 

Bombs 

...  1929 

133.315 

5,459 

138,774 

17.700 

12.8 

79  8 

2,000 

136, 774 

15,700 

52 

1968 

Machinery 

...  3531 

1.855 

3,556 

5,411 

750 

13.9 

29.8 

58.1 

75 

5,336 

675 

53 

1968 

Aluminum  extrusions 

...  3352  .. 

1,925 

1,925 

333 

17.3 

23.9 

520.3 

50 

1,875 

283 

54 

1968 

Machining 

...  3599 

710 

1,535 

2,245 

525 

23.4 

93.9 

216.9 

225 

2,020 

300 

55 

1967 

Fuies 

...  1929 

28,268 

4,080 

32,  348 

9,082 

28.1 

51.2 

169.9 

5,0C« 

27,348 

4,082 

56 

1968 

Coats 

...  2311 

2,973 

345 

3,318 

1,080 

32.5 

276.9 

1,928.6 

750 

2,568 

330 

57 

1966 

Broad  woven  fabric 

...  2231 

1,711 

4,017 

5,728 

1,176 

20.5 

42.4 

66.1 

600 

5,129 

576 

58 

1967 
1968 

Tents 

Aluminum  castings 

...  2394 
...  3361  .. 

3,788  . 

3,788 
1,942 

998 
535 

26.3 
27.5 

130.5 
54.0 

257.2 
90.4 

600 
225 

3,188 
1,717 

398 

59 

1,942 

310 

60 

1968 

Steel  strapping 

...  3499 

2.117  . 

2,117 

334 

15.8 

31.8 

uz\ 

50 

2,067 

284 

61 

1969 

Valves V 

Boats i. 

...  3494 

221 

1,114 

1,335 

241 

18.0 

32.0 

44.0 

50 

1,285 

191 

62 

1966 

...  3732 

6. 166  . 

6,166 

1,722 

27.9 

134.4 

365.6 

700 

5,466 

1,022 

63 

1967 

Bombs 

..  1929 

3,889 

2,348 

6,237 

1,140 

18.3 

34.9 

66.9 

450 

5,787 

590 

64 

196/ 

Fire  control  equipment 

...  1941 

1,291 

920 

2,211 

360 

16.3 

47.7 

391.3 

125 

2,086 

235 

65 

1968 

Tents - 

..  2394  .. 

2,985 

2,986 

504 

16.9 

43.2 

158.0 

50 

2,935 

454 

66 

1969 

Tire  retreading 

..  7534 

1,437  . 

1,437 

309 

21.5 

107.7 

643.8 

100 

1,337 

209 

67 

1967 

Architectural  engineering  service. 

...  8911 

3,041 

407 

3,448 

766 

22.2 

(0 

(') 

150 

3,298 

616 

68 

1968 

Blowers 

...  3564 

1.155 

662 

1,817 

618 

34.0 

37.1 

46.2 

300 

1,517 

318 

69 

1967 

Dyeing  and  finishing 

...  2262  .. 

760 

760 

190 

25.0 

60.2 

203.6 

100 

660 

90 

70 

1968 

Fuze  parts 

...  1929  .. 

826 

826 

297 

36.0 

228.5 

228.5 

225 

601 

7? 

71 

1965 

Diodes 

...  3674 

239 

1,542 

1,781 

351 

19.7 

71.6 

302.6 

75 

1,706 

276 

72 

1968 

Tube  assemblies 

...  3498  .. 

1.220 

1,220 

262 

21.5 

49.8 

105.2 

75 

1,145 

187 

73 

1968 

Miscellaneous  machinery 

...  3599  .. 

1,945 

1,945 

393 

20.2 

34.7 

46,9 

100 

1,845 

293 

74 

1967 

Wooden  boxes 

...  2441  .. 

75 

75 

21 

28.0 

(') 

(•) 

15 

60 

6 

75 

1965 

Custodial  services 

...  7349  .. 

1,213 

1,213 

100 

8.2 

<,') 

{*'> 

40 

1,173 

60 

76 

1967 

.     ..do 

...  7349  .. 

2,576 

2,576 

316 

12.3 

h 

'26,7 

150 

2,426 

166 

77 

1968 

Seat  belts.. 

...  2399  .. 

29 

29 

10 

33.7 

M7.1 

7 

22 

3 

78 

1968 
1967 

Machining., 

...  3599  .. 

....... .^. 

53 

53 
1,745 

20 
374 

37.6 
21.4 

•18.3 

145.0 

'19.5 
633.9 

15 
250 

38 
1,495 

5 

79 

Electronic  components 

...  3679 

124 

80 

1967 

Management  consulting 

...  7392 

9,342 

504 

9,846 

831 

8.4 

(«) 

(■*) 

150 

9,696 

681 

81 

1968 

Wholesaler... 

...  5033  .. 

1,653 

1,653 

190 

11.5 

24.2 

75,3 

50 

1,603 

140 

82 

1963 
1967 

Potentiometers 

3611 

409 
3,717 

1,215 
10 

1.624 
3,727 

311 
1,023 

19.2 
27.4 

44.7 
54.5 

65,6 
82,7 

50 
550 

1,574 
3,177 

261 

83 

Rock  crustiing  equipment. 

...  3531 

473 

84 

1%7 

Coats 

...  2311 

1,524  . 

1,524 

297 

19.5 

37.9 

mn 

100 

1,424 

19/ 

85 

1966 

Raincoats 

...  2385  .. 

731 

731 

3% 

54.2 

s  1,042.1 

«  1,042.1 

350 

381 

46 

86 

1966 
1968 

do 

Hardware 

...  2385 
...  3429 

7, 029  . 
1,384 

7,029 
1,730 

1,006 
292 

14.3 
16.9 

72.4 
31.0 

166.8 
66.4 

375 
75 

6,654 
1,655 

631 

87 

346 

217 

88 

1968 

Ammunition 

...  1929 

30,  005 

4,220 

34,  225 

7,771 

22.7 

39.5 

120.5 

3,100 

31, 125 

4,671 

89 

1%9 

Castings 

...  3323  .. 

1,994 

1,994 

307 

15.4 

35.3 

85.8 

40 

1,954 

267 

90 

1967 

Explosives... 

...  2892 

18,860 

1,315 

20, 175 

2,258 

11.2 

61.9 

668,0 

300 

19,875 

1,968 

91 

1969 

Aircraft  engine  parts 

..  3722  .. 

3,296 

3,2% 

643 

19.5 

44.4 

67.9 

125 

3,171 

518 

92 

1%7 
1968 
1967 
1967 

Pyrotechnic  ammunition 

do 

Trousers 

Plastic  products 

...  2899 
...  2899 
...  2327 
...  3079 

16,257  . 
13, 538  . 

2,609  . 

3,071 

16,257 

13,  538 

2,609 

5,672 

2,626 
2,197 
1,119 
1,329 

16,2 
16.2 
42.9 
23.4 

51.3 

40.0 

300.0 

165.7 

106,5 

64.8 

632.2 

412.7 

950 
750 
900 
600 

15,307 

12,788 

1,709 

5,072 

1,676 

93    .  . 

1,447 

94 

219 

95 

2,601 

729 

96 

1%9 

Radar  equipment 

...  3662 

3,871 

204 

4,075 

711 

17.4 

43.0 

84.1 

125 

3,950 

586 

97 

1968 

Screw  machine  products 

...  3451 

1,893 

163 

2,056 

354 

17.2 

70.0 

191.4 

100 

1,956 

254 

98 

1967 
1968 

Ammunition 

Aircraft  parts 

...  1%1 
...  3729  .. 

5,836  . 

5,836 
4,835 

2,306 
1,090 

39.5 
22.5 

201.0 
49.1 

784.4 
93.2 

1,700 
350 

4,136 
4,485 

606 

99 

740 

100.... 

1967 

Ball  bearings 

...  3562 

2,339 

2,493 

4,832 

692 

14.3 

52.4 

141.2 

100 

4,732 

592 

101.... 

1968 

Pumps. 

...  3561 

3,241 

3,555 

6,796 

1,277 

18.8 

27.5 

55.6 

200 

6.596 

1,077 

102.... 

1967 

Canvas  products 

...  2394 

1,794 

148 

1,942 

357 

18.4 

47.2 

1,983.3 

200 

1,742 

157 

103.... 

1968 

Machining 

...  3599 

64 

4,521 

4,587 

839 

18.3 

38.6 

73.7 

175 

4.412 

664 

104.... 

1%8 

do 

..  3599  .. 

255 

255 

70 

27.6 

114.8 

280.0 

35 

220 

35 

105 

1969 
1966 

Fuses 

Wire  and  cable 

...  1929 
...  3357 

2,  025  . 
376 

2.025 
5.509 

427 
1,255 

21.1 
22.8 

43,6 
61.4 

51,4 
151.0 

175 
500 

1.850 
5  009 

252 

106.... 

5,133 

755 

107.... 

1968 
1970 

Electronic  systems 

Wooden  boxes 

...  3662 
...  2441  .. 

1,350  . 

1,350 
2,743 

243 
247 

18.0 
9.0 

60.7 
29.0 

100.7 
41.3 

40 
50 

1,310 
2,693 

203 

108.... 

2,743 

197 

109.... 

1968 

Missile  parts 

...  3729  .. 

809 

809 

158 

19,6 

54,9 

327.8 

40 

769 

118 

110.... 

1%8 
1%8 

Canned  fruits 

Coats 

...  2033 
...  2311 

4, 639  . 
2,514 

4,639 
2,869 

673 
447 

14.5 
15.6 

26.1 
93.3 

112,0 
(«) 

100 
150 

4,539 
2,719 

573 

111.... 

355 

297 

112.... 

1968 

Equipment  rental 

...  7394  .. 

30 

30 

26 

w 

(0 

(«) 

15 

15 

11 

113.... 

1969 

Miscellaneous  ordnance 

...  1929 

23,745 

2,468 

26,213 

4,598 

17,5 

26.0 

110.6 

800 

26,413 

3,798 

114.... 

1966 

Screw  machine  products 

...  3451 

465 

2,780 

3,245 

732 

22.6 

39.3 

54.2 

275 

2,970 

457 

115.... 

1967 

do 

...  3451 

225 

2,981 

3,206 

639 

19.9 

31.5 

42.7 

225 

2,981 

414 

116.... 

1967 

Wholesaler 

...  5063 

3,322 

4.338 

7,660 

919 

12.0 

53,6 

150.5 

250 

7,410 

669 

117.... 

1966 

Electrical  equipment 

...  3694 

543 

3,895 

4,438 

693 

15.6 

70.2 

302.6 

150 

4  288 

543 

118.... 

1967 

do 

...  3694 

3,544 

3,501 

7,045 

1,303 

18.5 

78.6 

222.4 

500 

6,545 

803 

119.... 

1969 

Trousers. 

...  2327 

4,039 

664 

4,703 

738 

15.7 

114.4 

131.1 

375 

4,328 

363 

120.... 

1968 

Machining 

...  3599  .. 

3,888 

3,888 

859 

22.1 

97.8 

180.5 

275 

3,613 

584 

121.... 

1967 

Equipment  rental 

...  7394  .. 

397 

397 

178 

^rl 

(') 

(0 

125 

272 

53 

122.... 

1969 

Jackets J 

...  2328 

1,526 

168 

1,694 

291 

70.6 

327.0 

100 

1,594 

191 

123.... 

1968 

Aircraft  parts 

...  3729  .. 

3,599 

3,699 

777 

21.6 

76.8 

232.8 

315 

3,284 

462 

124.... 

1967 

Ship  repair 

...  3731 

1,034  . 

1,034 

208 

20.1 

53.6 

142.2 

34 

1,000 

174 

125.... 

1968 

Steel  balls 

...  3499 

2,380 

256 

2,636 

573 

21.7 

65.0 

95.6 

225 

2,411 

348 

126.... 

1967 

Manufacturers  representative 

...  5099  .. 

174 

>174 

81 

(») 

(0 

(') 

30 

2  144 

51 

127.... 

1%8 

do. 

...  5099  .. 

174 

2  174 

73 

0) 

(0 

(') 

30 

2  144 

43 

128.... 

1968 

Lighting  fixtures 

...  3642 

57 

1,990 

2,047 

286 

14.0 

19.7 

25.9 

40 

2,007 

246 

129.... 

1%7 

do 

...  3642  .. 

1,101 

1,101 

198 

18.0 

33.2 

169,2 

40 

1,061 

158 

130.... 

1969 

Electronic  equipment 

...  3662 

3,16i5 

216 

3.381 

600 

17.7 

26.0 

55,8 

100 

3.281 

500 

131.... 

1%7 

Aircraft  parts 

...  3729  .. 

867 

867 

220 

25.4 

il47.5 

3  257.0 

80 

787 

140 

132.... 

1965 

Fiber  products 

...  2655 

855 

1,314 

2,169 

528 

24.4 

80.2 

148.3 

250 

1,919 

278 

133.... 

1965 

Water  transportation 

...  4422 

2,  472  . 

2.472 

581 

23.5 

(') 

(') 

75 

2,397 

506 

134.... 

1%9 

Aircraft  parts 

...  3729  . 

1,446 

1,446 

231 

16.0 

51.4 

81.6 

50 

1,396 

181 

135.... 

1967 

Testing 

...  7397 

1,550  . 

1,550 

356 

23,0 

327.2 

644.6 

175 

1,375 

181 

136.... 

1967 

Aircraft  parts 

...  3729  . 

1,331 

1,331 

331 

24.9 

55.1 

78.4 

135 

1,1% 

1% 

137 

1%9 
1970 

Coats.. 

Repair  shop 

...  2311 
...  7699 

5,447  . 
1,677  . 

5,447 
1,677 

1,118 
252 

20.5 
15.0 

66.7 
62.4 

91.0 
125.4 

425 
40 

5.022 
1,637 

693 

138.... 

212 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

APPENDIX  TABLE  l.-EXCESSIVE  PROFITS  DETERMINATIONS.  FISCAL  1972-Confjnued 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


May  16,  1973 


Con- 
Deter-  trac- 
nuna-  tor's 
tion  Tiscal 

No.  year    Product  or  service 


Before  determination 


Renegotiable  sales 


SIC 

No. 


Prime 


Sub- 
contracts 


Total 


Re- 
negotiable 
profits 


Profit  (before  determination) 
as  percent  of 


After  determination 
renegotiable 


Sales 


Capital      Net  worth 


Excessive 
profits' 


Sales 


Profits 


139. 

UO. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153. 

154 

155. 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160. 

161 

162. 

163 

164 

165. 

166. 

16/. 

168 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 
173. 
174. 
175.. 

176. 

177.. 

178.. 


1966    Trousers 

1968    Bombs 

1968  Aircraft  servicing 

1969 do 

1968 do 

1969 do 

1968 do 

1969 do 

1970 do 

1968 do 

1969 do 

1968 do 

1969  do 

1970 do 

1968 do 

1969 do 

1970 do 

1968 do 

1969  do 

1970  do 

1968 do 

1969 do 

1968 do 

1969  do 

1970 do 

1968 do 

1969  do 

1970 do 

1970 do 

1969  Ship  repair 

1968 do 

1969    Miscellaneous  ordnance. 
1968    Ammunition 


1968  Fasteners 

1967  Textile  products. 

1968  Forgings 

1968  Tank  parts 


1967  Coats 

1968  Heavy  construction. 

1969  Fuses 


2327 

1929 

4582 

,  4582 

4582 

.  4582 

4582 

.  4582 

.  4582 

.  4582 

4582 

4582 

.  4582 

4582 

45S2 

.  4582 

4582 

4582 

4582 

4582 

4582 

4582 

4582 

4582 

4582 

4582 

4582 

4582 

4582 

.  3731 

.  3731 

.  1999 

.  1929 

3452 
2231 
3391  . 
3714 

2311 
1621 
1929 


2,221 2.221 

8.074 8,073 

122 122 

126 126 

226 226 

236 236 

210 210 

243 243 

236  236 

68  68 

106 106 

257  257 

242  242 

210 210 

209  209 

183 183 

164  164 

258 258 

259 259 

272 272 

179  179 

230 230 

% 96 

103 103 

91  91 

105 105 

102 102 

89 89 

65 65 

1.734  1,734 

2.137  2.137 

267     14,183  14.450 

11.787       713  12.500 


262 
1,825 


3.749 

2,053 
8.172 
2.119 


1,134 
3.556 
3.063 


234 

501 


1.396 
5,381 
3,063 
3,749 

2,053 
8.406 
2,620 


425 
1,065 
20 
28 
56 
47 
37 
51 
44 
21 
23 
76 
57 
57 
56 
40 
38 
33 
43 
38 
34 
52 
20 
25 
26 
19 
16 
18 
17 
261 
768 
2,133 
2,169 

296 

1,033 

500 

923 

404 

1,120 

452 


19.1 
13.2 
16.4 
22.2 
24.8 
19.9 
17.6 
21.0 
18.6 
30.2 
21.7 
29.6 
23.6 
27.1 
26.8 
22.1 
23.2 
13.0 
16.6 
14.0 
19.0 
22.6 
20.8 
24.3 
28.6 
18.1 
15.7 
20.2 
26.9 
15.0 
36.0 
14.8 
17.4 

21.2 
19.2 
16.3 
24.6 

19.7 
13.3 
17.2 


43.4 
23.8 
(') 
(0 
(0 
(•) 

!•> 

(0 

^•) 
s*> 
(') 
(<) 

(0 

w 

^*> 
(•) 

(<) 

0) 
(0 

(•) 

(0 

(•) 

n 

(0 

(«) 

34.9 
161.0 
32.1 
39.0 

36.2 

37.1 

40.7 

100.3 

33.3 

0) 

40.0 


50.3 

36.6 

{«) 

t^ 
(«) 
(«) 

« 
(') 
(0 
(') 
(«) 
0) 
(0 
(0 

(«) 
(') 

0) 

(•) 
(') 

(0 
(0 

(«) 
(•) 
(«) 
(•) 

57.9 

384.0 

41.8 

88.0 

53.1 

61.5 

46.2 

303.6 

264.1 

89.<5> 


175 
150 

5 

12 
29 
18 
12 
22 
16 
12 
10 
44 
28 
32 
30 
18 
17 

2 
12 

5 
12 
24 

9 
11 
14 

6 

3 

7 

10 

40 

550 

275 

600 

75 
325 
100 
475 

100 

150 

50 


2,046 

7,923 

117 

114 

197 

218 

198 

221 

220 

56 

96 

213 

214 

178 

179 

165 

147 

256 

247 

267 

167 

206 

87 

92 

77 

99 

99 

82 

55 

1,694 

1,587 

14,175 

11,900 

1,321 
5,056 
2,963 
3,274 

1,953 
8,256 
2,570 


250 

915 

15 

16 

27 

29 

25 

29 

28 

9 

13 

32 

29 

25 

26 

22 

21 

31 

31 

33 

22 

28 

11 

14 

12 

13 

13 

11 

7 

221 

218 

1,858 

1,569 

221 
708 
400 
448 

364 
970 
402 


'  Before  adjustments  for  State  income  taxes. 

i  Commissions  and  fees. 

>  Ratios  influenced  by  intercompany  relationships. 


*  Not  relevant,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  contractor's  business. 
'  Not  relevant:  Agent. 

•  Nominal  capital  and/or  net  worth  deficit 


Renegotiable  cost  of  goods  sold 
(in  percentages) 


Determination 

No. 


Contractor's 
fiscal  year 


Material 

and 

SIC  No.  subcontracting 


Ratio  of  net 
Direct  worth  to 

labor  Overhead   longterm  debt 


Turnover  rate  (after 
determination) 


Capital'        Net  worth  I 


Profit  (after  determination)  as  percent  of 


Sales  > 


Capital'         Net  worth' 


1 1970  3722 

2 1965  3599 

3 1968  3323 

4 1968  5088 

5 1%7  2655 

6 1968  1929 

7 1967  2261 

8 1968  1929 

9 1967  3449 

10 1967  3491 

11 1967  3491 

12 1965  5097 

13. 1966  5097 

14 1967  5097 

15 1968  3662 

16 1%7  2298 

17 1967  3599 

18 1968  2311 

19. 1968  2441 

20 1968  1961 

21 1967  3599 

22 1%7  3901 

23 .  1%7  2327 

24 1962  4226 

25 1963  4226 

26 1964  4226 

^^ 1967  3452 

28 1967  3471 

29 1996  2655 

30 1969  2311 

31 1967  3579 

32 1966  3499 

33 1968  1961 

34 1968  3599 

35 1968  3599 

36 1968  2327 

37 1968  5033 

38 1966  3531 

39 1967  3662 

40 1968  1999 

*1 1967  2311 

♦2 1969  3599 

«3 1968  3599 

« 1967  3599 

*5 1968  3643 

« 1966  3231 


23.3  30.0  46.7                    9.4 

65.2  12.4  22.4  5.2 

48.3  22.8  28.9  2.9 
(•)  (•)                     (')  

60.0  14.0  26.0                    1.4 

34.0  27.5  38.5                 27.6 

46.0  30.0  24. 0  .  .      . 

69.6  10.0  20.4  0.1 

73.7  14.9  11.4  4.2 

67.3  18.5  14.2  1.8 
65.5  21.7  12.8                   7.9 

W 

60.1  16.5  23.5  3.4 

75.0  15.0  10.0      

11.4  28.8  59.8  2.3 

56.2  27.0  16.8 

71.9  10.0  18.1                    6.5 

57.7  6.5  35.8  4.7 

57.8  19.2  23.0  9.7 
0)  C)                   0) 

6.6  55.4  38.0 

(»)  (>)          p) ;.:.: 

C)  P)            P) 

p)  p)          (>) 

34.8  35.5  29.7 

27.9  40.6  31.5 

56.1  20.2  23.7  3.7 
33.9  48.2                  17.9 

42.0  16.4  41.6  2.4 

80.1  4.7  15.2  4.0 

41.2  33.1  25.7  3.6 
49.9  20.7                  29.4 

54.0  11.8  34.2                     0.6 

9.8  67.1                  23.1  

99.2 0  8 

56.7  15.2                  28.1  ...'. 

55.9  22.3  21.^               21.4 

65.4  11.4  23.  *1.  . 

15.3  59.0  25.7 

61.9  14.7                  23.4 '.'" 

28.9  40.0  31.1                  23.2 

5.3  211                  66.6 

♦5.2  3Z3  22.5                 19.4 

25.2  22.4                 514 


1.2 
2.5 
2.8 
P) 
3.4 
2.3 
5.4 
2.5 
3.0 
8.7 
3.3 

ii 

5.7 
1.8 
3.1 
3.8 
1.6 
2.5 

3^ 
^\ 

n 

M7.0 
3.4 
3.2 
1.2 
10 
18 
5.9 
5.2 
17 
3.0 
14 
4.0 
1.9 
1.9 
12 
>0.6 
5.4 
1.7 
3.4 


13 

6.2 

6.6 

P) 

8.0 

3.4 

20.9 

158.0 

8.3 

33.3 

8.5 

P) 

P) 

38.7 
3.5 
8.2 
6.3 
3.0 
4.9 

9^ 

P) 
4.4 

M7.0 
5.4 
4.1 
13 
3.5 
5.7 
20.0 
26.2 
6.8 
8.3 
19 
7.5 
15 
13 
3.5 
>3.0 
1.5 
13 
8.2 


16.9 

20.8 

38.2 

14.6 

36.0 

90.1 

114 

35.0 

810 

12^*^ 

42^'^ 

99^'^ 

14.3 

33.2 

49.3 

10.8 

58.3 

226.5 

110 

30.4 

1,9017, 
100.5* 

111 

36.3 

13.0 

113.6 

434.0 

13.6 

45.6 

115.5 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

,y} 

W 

P) 

15.7 

66.4 

108.2 

110 

68.9 

463.9 

17.8 

31.4 

615 

13.4 

41.2 

109.8 

117 

48.2 

80.7 

16.0 

26.1 

47.3 

15.5 

39.3 

76.5 

17 

P) 

P) 

13.2 

43  4 

126.4 

27.6 
20.4 

?i 

j:i 

18.3 
114 

34^ 

54^'.^ 

111 

•200.0 

« 200.0 

13.0 

44.3 

69.5 

11.9 

38.7 

49.5 

13.3 

15.6 

31.2 

13.4 

26.9 

46.9 

14.2 

40.2 

80.5 

115 

73.2 

248.8 

11.1 

58.1 

2911 

113 

33.2 

835 

5.4 

15.9 

44.5 

14.2 

33.4 

40.7 

14.3 

56.5 

107.3 

15.9 

29.7 

40.2 

15.3 

28.9 

35.4 

14.7 

316 

51.2 

17.0 

MO.O 

J51.2 

15.1 

81.7 

^i'f 

14.8 

25.4 

16.7 

57.4 

137.8 
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Renegotiable  cost  of  goods  sold 
(in  percentages) 


Determination 
No. 


Contractor's 
fiscal  year 


Material 

and       Direct 
SIC  No.  subcontracting       labor 


Overhead 


Ratio  of  net 

worth  to 

longterm  debt 


47 1%6  3229 

48 1%6  3229 

49 1970  2441 

50 1968  7399 

51 1967  1929 

52 1968  3531 

53 1968  3352 

54 1968  3599 

55 1967  1929 

56 1968  2311 

57 I%6  2231 

58 1967  2394 

59 1968  3361 

60 1968  3499 

61 1969  3494 

62 1966  3732 

63 1967  1929 

64 1967  1941 

65 1968  2394 

66 1%9  7534 

67 1%7  8911 

68 1968  3564 

69 1967  2262 

70 1968  1929 

71 1965  3674 

72 1968  3498 

73 1968  3599 

74 1967  2441 

75 1965  7349 

76 1967  7349 

77 1968  2399 

78 1968  3599 

79 1967  3679 

80 1967  7392 

81 1968  5033 

82 1963  3611 

83 1967  3531 

M 1967  2311 

85 1966  2385 

86 1966  2385 

«7 1968  3429 

88 1968  1929 

89 1969  3323 

90 1967  2892 

91 1969  3722 

92 1967  2899 

93 i%8  2899 

94 1967  2327 

95 1967  3079 

96 1969  3662 

97 1968  3451 

98 1967  1961 

99 1968  3729 

100 1967  3562 

101 1968  3561 

102 1967  2394 

103 1968  3599 

104 1968  3599 

105 1969  1929 

106 1966  3357 

107 1%8  3662 

108 1970  2441 

109 1968  3729 

110 1968  2033 

HI 1968  2311 

112 1968  7394 

113 1969  1929 

114 1966  3451 

115 1967  3451 

116 1967  5063 

117 1966  3694 

118 1967  3694 

119 1969  2327 

120 1968  3599 

121 1967  7394 

122 1969  2328 

123 1968  3729 

124 1967  3731 

125 1968  3499 

126 1967  5099 

127 1968  5099 

128 1968  3642 

129 1967  3642 

130 1969  3662 

131 1967  3729 

132 1965  2655 

133 1965  4422 

134 1969  3729 

135 1967  7397 

136 1967  3729 

137 1969  2311 

138 1970  7699 

139 1%6  2327 

140 1%8  1929 

141 1968  4582 

142 1969  4582 

143 1968  4582 

144 1969  4582 

145 1968  4582 

146 1969  4582 

147 1970  4582 

148 1968  4582 

149 1%9  4582 

150 1968  4582 

151 1969  4582 

152 1970  4582 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


34.1 
43.5 
71.3 
P) 
42.8 
49.6 
28.9 
74.5 
57.9 
21.6 
74.9 
50.7 
26.0 
81.9 
39.2 
67.0 
71.6 
67.8 
511 
50.9 

<■*} 
54.2 

17.6 

318 

16.3 

77.1 

27.8 

55.0 

P) 

P) 


78.9 

P) 
98.7 
14.7 
66.3 
13.8 

4.1 
56.7 
69.5 
57.8 
41.5 
68.4 
24.5 
78.5 
74.5 

5.6 
64.9 
58.0 
45.7 
37.2 
47.6 
57.3 
58.7 
100.0 
57.5 

4.8 
41.7 
616 
70.4 
815 
24.5 
79.1 
17.6 
P) 
58.0 
40.5 
34.4 
98.5 
75.4 
710 
518 
29.1 

<*.? 
31.3 

58.1 

48.7 

63.6 

P) 

43^'^ 
35.2 
712 
13.8 
416 
P) 
49.7 
86.2 
63.4 
49.9 
63.7 
74.2 
73.4 


33.8 
30.5 
21.3 

P) 
10.5 
23.6 
19.4 
13.1 
16.3 
51.3 
13.2 
32.5 
57.7 

7.1 
23.3 
15.2 

8.1 
21.5 
20.4 
19.1 

P) 
17.4 
43.7 
48.5 
33.6 
10.3 
28.0 
39.4 

P) 

P) 

80.0 

84.0 

5.6 

P) 


35.9 
13.2 
40.5 
95.9 
36.9 
20.8 
17.3 
26.7 
11.6 
33.6 
6.4 
7.1 
66.4 
18.0 
19.0 
20.1 
24.9 
21.5 
14.0 
10.7 


16.1 

53.1 

13.8 

14.2 

18.3 

8.6 

34.2 

111 

43.5 

P) 

16.7 

<31.4 

30.1 

0.9 

15.4 

15.2 

30.1 

22.6 

P) 

58.5 

10.1 

30.8 

21.6 

(0 

(•) 

19.3 

28.7 

13.5 

310 

21.0 

P) 

411 

6.5 

14.5 

31.3 

36.3 

15.5 

9.1 

P) 

P) 

P) 


311 
26.0 

7.4 
(?) 
46.7 
26.8 
51.7 
114 
25.8 
27.1 
11.9 
16.8 
16.3 
11.0 
37.5 
17.8 
20.3 
10.7 
27.5 
30.0 

P)  . 
28.4  . 
38.7 
18.7 
50.1 
216 
44.2 

5.6 

% 

20.0 
16.0 
15.5 
P) 
1.3 
49.4 
20.5 
45.7 


6.4 
9.7 
24.9 
31.8 
20.0 
41.9 
15.1 


26.4 
411 
44.5 
23.2 
11.3 

8.9 
41.3 

8.8 
38  9 
P) 
25.3 
28.1 
35.5  . 

O.i  . 

9.2 
118 
17.1 
48.3  . 

10.2  . 

31.8 

20.5  . 

14.8 
P) 
P) 

36.8 

36.1 

14.3 

54.2  . 

36.4 

8^^ 

7.3 
211  . 
18.8  . 


10.3  . 

17.5 
P). 
P)- 
P). 
P)- 
P). 
P)- 
P). 
P). 

tl. 

P). 
P). 


P) 
9.8 
3.3 
0.1 
6.4 
0.9 
1.0 
3.3 
21.2 


1.1 
9.9 
6.3 
3.1 


3.5 
0.7 


1.7 


0.5 
14 


P) 
P) 


0.9 
P) 


3.3 


1.1 
11 
0.5 


10 
85.3 
17 
15 
3.9 
12 
7.7 


7.7 


15.8 
1.2 


25.8 
0.7 
4.1 
P) 


0.6 


6.0 
212 


16.4 


P) 
P) 

38.0 
10 
1.0 


1.9 


4.5 


9.6 
4.9" 


Turnover  rate  (after 
determination) 


Capital  1        Net  worth  ' 


Profit  (after  determination)  as  percent  of 


1.6 

1.5 
3.3 
P) 
2.9 
2.0 
1.3 
3.6 
1.5 
6.6 
1.8 
4.2 
1.7 
2.0 
1.7 
4.3 
1.8 
18 
15 
4.7 

0.9 

11 

4.6 

3.5 

12 

1.6 

P) 

P) 

P) 

»0.  4 

'0.3 

5.8 

2^^ 
13 
10 
1.8 
10.0 
4.8 
1.8 
1.6 
12 
5.9 
12 
3.0 
13 
4.6 
6.3 
14 
3.8 
3.6 
10 
3.6 
1.4 
2.3 
10 
3.6 
1.9 
15 
3.3 
3.2 
17 
1.8 
5.7 
P) 
1.4 
1.6 
1.5 
4.3 
4.3 
3.9 
6.7 
4.1 

3.2 

16 

17 

P) 

P) 

1.4 

1.8 

1.4 

>4.  9 

19 

P) 

3.1 

116 

10 

3.0 

4.1 

11 

1.8 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 


16 
11 
5.0 
P) 
6.2 
4.1 

29.3 
8.3 
5.0 

45.9 
2. 
8. 


2.9 


7. 

2. 
11. 

3. 
22. 

9. 
27.9 

1^/ 


7 
4 

14.7 

4.6 

2.2 

P) 

P) 

P) 

»0.6 

•0.4 

25.3 

P) 

6.4 

3.3 

16 

4.6 

'  10.0 

11.0 

3.8 

4.8 

5.5 

58.5 

3.4 

6.2 

3.8 

9.7 

15.8 

4.7 

10.6 

14.1 

3.8 

9.7 

19 

96.8 

3.9 

8.8 

12 

6.0 

5.4 

4.5 

16.0 

7.6 

P) 

P) 

6.1 

12 

10 

111 

18.7 

11.2 

7.7 

7.6 

17^^ 
9.8 
6.8 

4.0 
P) 
P) 

1.8 
9.1 
3.0 
>8.5 
5.4 

4^^ 

25.0 
18 
4.1 
8.1 
2.4 
2.7 

P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 
P) 


Sales' 


Capital'         Net  worth- 


35.7 

56.9 

95.1 

35.2 

53.2 

73.2 

12.0 

39.4 

60.1 

3.4 

P) 

P) 

11.5 

33.0 

70.8 

116 

26.8 

52.3 

15. 1 

20.3 

442.2 

14.9 

53.7 

124.0 

14.9 

214 

74.4 

118 

84.6 

589.3 

11.2 

20.8 

32.4 

115 

52.0 

102.6 

18.1 

31.0 

514 

13.7 

27.1 

95.6 

14.8 

25.4 

34.9 

18.7 

79.8 

217.0 

11.9 

21.2 

40.5 

11.3 

31.2 

255.4 

15.5 

38.9 

142.3 

15.7 

72.8 

435.4 

18.7 

P) 

P) 

21.0 

19.1 

23.8 

13.6 

29.0 

96.9 

110 

55.4 

55.4 

16.2 

56.3 

237.9 

16.3 

35.6 

74.7 

15.9 

25.9 

35.0 

10.1 

P) 

P) 

5  1 

P) 

P) 

6.8 

P) 

P) 

119 

«5.2 

•7.8 

119 

•4.6 

>4.8 

8.3 

48.1 

210.2 

7.0 

P) 

P) 

8.8 

17.8 

55.6 

16.6 

37.6 

55.1 

14.9 

29.8 

38.2 

13.8 

25.1 

63.3 

112 

•121.1 

•  121.1 

9.5 

45.4 

104.6 

13.1 

23.0 

49.3 

15.0 

23.7 

714 

13.7 

30.7 

53.  r 

74.6 

9.9 

579.7 

16.3 

35.7 

54.8 

10.9 

317 

68.0 

11.3 

26.3 

417 

118 

58.7 

123.7 

14.4 

90  9 

226.4 

14.8 

35.5 

69.3 

13.0 

50.0 

137.3 

14.7 

518 

206.1 

16.5 

33.4 

63.2 

115 

44.8 

120.8 

16.3 

23.2 

46.9 

9.1 

20.8 

8712 

15.0 

30.5 

58.3 

15.9 

57.4 

140.0 

13.6 

25.7 

30.3 

15.1 

37.0 

91.0 

15.5 

50.4 

83.7 

7.3 

23.1 

319 

15.4 

41.1 

2a.  3 

116 

212 

95.3 

10.9 

610 

P) 

P) 

P) 

91^^ 

14.9 

21.5 

15.4 

24.5 

33.8 

13.9 

20.4 

27.6 

9.0 

39.1 

109.6 

117 

55.0 

237.1 

113 

48.5 

137.0 

8.4 

56.3 

64.5 

16.2 

66.5 

1216 

11^^ 

P) 

P) 

46.4 

214.6 

14.1 

45.7 

138.4 

17.4 

44.8 

119.2 

14.4 

39.3 

58.1 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

P) 

21^'^ 

113 

16.9 

14.9 

26.5 

135.0 

15.2 

21.6 

46.5 

17.7 

■86.4 

>  163. 4 

14.5 

412 

78.1 

21.1 

P) 

P) 

13.0 

40.3 

64.0 

13.2 

166.1 

329.1 

16.4 

316 

46.4 

13.6 

41.3 

56.4 

12.9 

52.5 

105.5 

12.2 

25.5 

29.6 

11.6 

20.5 

31.5 

116 

P) 

P) 

14.0 

P) 

P) 

13.6 

P) 

P) 

13.3 

P) 

P) 

119 

P) 

(») 

13.3 

P) 

^:^ 

119 

P) 

15.3 

P) 

p) 

13.3 

P) 

i') 

15.1 

P) 

p) 

13.8 

P) 

?) 

14.1 

P) 

p) 
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Renegotiable  cost  of  goods  sold 
(in  percentages) 


Determination 
No. 


Contractor's 
rscal  year 


Material 

and 

SIC  No.  subcontrKting 


Ratio  of  net 
Direct  worth  to 

labor         Overtiead   longterm  debt 


Turnover  rate  (after 
determination) 


Capital  1       Net  worth  > 


Profit  (after  determination)  as  percent  of 


Sales  1 


CaplUl'      Networtti> 


153 1968  4582 

154 1969  4582 

155 1970     '  4582 

156 1968  4582 

157 1969  4582 

158 1970  4582 

159 1968  4582 

160 1969  4582 

161 1968  4582 

162 1969  4582 

163 1970  4582 

164 1968  4582 

165 1969  4582 

166 1970  4582 

167 1970  4582 

168 1969  3731 

169 1968  3731 

170 1969  1999 

171 1968  1929 

172 1968  3452 

173 1967  2231 

174 1968  3391 

175 1968  3714 

176 1967  2311 

177 1%8  1621 

178 1969  1929 


(') 
(•) 
0). 
(•) 

t^ 
(?) 
C) 

?> 
(») 

n 
(') 

59.9 
51.6 
42.6 
71.7 
20.3 
42.5 
81.7 
63.8 
100.0  . 

(•) 
65.1 


0) 

(>) 
p) 
(») 
(>) 
(') 
(•) 
o 


(0 

(») 
(') 

24.2 
34.7 
11.8 
13.1 
23.4 
24.0 
7.7 
16.0 


(•) 

19.0 


8 
(•) 
(') 
(») 
(•) 

C) 

8 

2.3 
3.3 
2.1 
2.1 
1.6 
1.8 
2.4 
3.6 
1.6 

,<*> 
2.3 


(') 
(0 

(»> 
(') 

0) 

(») 
(') 
?> 

(») 

C) 

V) 

3.8 

7.9 

2.8 

4.8 

2.4 

3.0 

2.7 

10.8 

12.8 

(•) 

5.1 


14.7 
13.6 
13.9 
12.3 
12.  S 
12.3 
13.1 
13.7 
12.9 
14.7 
15.1 
13.3 
12.9 
13.4 
13. 5 
13.0 
13.7 
13.1 
13.2 
16.7 
14.0 
13.5 
13.7 
15.6 
11.7 
15.6 


(•) 


49.0 
109.0 


36. 

63. 


42. 

36. 

147. 
198.7 
(>) 

79.5 


1  Because  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  factors,  such  as  Government  short-  or  long-term  capital 
input,  sole  source  or  rated  order  procurement  conditions,  critical  production  or  delivery  require- 
ments, etc.,  return  rates  on  beginning  capital  and  beginning  net  worth  allocated  to  renegotiable 
business  on  a  cost-of-goods  sold  basis  are  not  always  good  Indicators  ot  comparative  profitability. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  case  of  smaller  contractors  with  large  increases  in  renegotiable  business 
during  the  review  year.  Also,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  ratios  are  the  results  of  the  Board's 
determinations  and  that,  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases  involved  and  the  great  variety  in 
underlying  conditions,  these  ratios  are  not  amenable  to  statistical  interpretation. 


'  Ratios  influenced  by  intercompany  relationships. 

>  Not  relevant,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  contractor's  business. 

*  Not  relevant:  Agent. 

'  Nominal  capital  and/or  net  worth  deficit. 

Source:  Renegotiation  Board  Annual  Report,  fiscal  year  1972. 


*    Location  op  Each  or  the  Firms 

1.  The    Stalker    Corporation,    EssexvUle, 
Michigan. 

2.  Allen  Elec.  &  Equip.  Co.,  SU  to  Crown 
Steel  Products  Co.,  Orrvllle,  Ohio. 

3.  Rex  Precision  Products,  Inc.,  Gardena, 
California. 

4.  George  D  LaBarre,  Hawthorne,  New 
Jersey. 

5.  Clevepak  Corporation,  New  York,  New 
York. 

6.  Thomaston  Special  Products,  Inc.  Sll  to 
Thomaston  Special  Tool,  Thomaston,  Con- 
necticut. 

7.  Bradford  Dyeing  Assoc.  (TJ.S.A.),  Inc.. 
Westerly.  Rhode  Island. 

8.  Eisen  Brothers,  Inc..  Hbboken.  New 
Jersey. 

9.  Pascoe  Steel  Corporation.  Pomona,  Cali- 
fornia. 

10.  Nu-Pak  Company,  Parkesbtirg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

U.  Nu-Pak  Company,  Parkesburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

12.  Glllmore  M.  Perry,  Washington,  D.C. 

13.  Glllmore  M.  Perry,  Washington,  D.C. 

14.  Glllmore  M.  Perr^  Washington,  DC. 

15.  United  Telecontfpl  Electronics,  Inc., 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey^ 

16.  Sandnes'  Sons,  Inc\  New  Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania.  ^ 

.    17.  CYJO  Dissolution  Company,  San  Diego. 
California. 

18.  Pembroke,  Inc.,  Egg  Harbor  City,  New 
Jersey. 

19.  Burns  Manufacturing  Company,  Ait- 
kin. Minnesota. 

20.  Dart  Industries,  Inc.,  Sll  to  The  West 
Bend  Company,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 

21.  Calabrese  &  Sons,  Mechanlcsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

22.  Federal  Cartridge  Corporation,  Minne- 
apolis. Minnesota. 

23.  Guy  H.  James  Industries,  Inc..  Mid- 
west City,  Oklahoma. 

24.  Holly  Corporation,  Azusa.  California. 

25.  Holly  Corporation,  Azusa.  California. 

26.  Holly  Corporation,  Azusa,  California. 

27.  Air  Industries  Corporation.  Garden 
Grove.  California. 

28.  Far  West  Industries,  Inc..  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

29.  Penland  Container,  Inc.,  Hanover. 
Pennsylvania. 


30.  DeRossl  &  Son  Company.  Vlneland,  New 
Jersey. 

31.  Victor   Comptometer   Corp.,   Chicago, 
Illinois. 

32.  H.  H.  Robertson  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

33.  Gallon  Amco,  Inc.,  Gallon,  Ohio. 

34.  Clymer  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Trumbaners- 
vlUe,  Pennsylvania. 

35.  Electronic  Products  Sc  Engineering  Co., 
Inc..  Hlaleah.  Florida. 

36.  M.  L.  W.  Corporation.  Bayamon,  Puerto 
Rico. 

37.  Tan-Tex  Industries.  Inc.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

38.  Portec,  Inc.,  Oak  Brook,  Illinois. 

39.  Vega   Precision   Laboratories.   Vienna. 
Virginia. 

40.  Cleveland  Steel  Prod.  Corp..  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

41.  J.  Schoeneman,  Incorporated.  Owings 
Mills.  Maryland. 

42.  Chapman   Machine   Co.,   Inc.,   Darlen. 
Connecticut. 

43.  Lee    Realty    Corporation,    Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

44.  Abbot   Machine  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

45.  Continental   Connector   Corp..   Wood- 
side,  New  York. 

46.  Mosaic   Fabrications,   Inc.,    Southfield, 
Michigan. 

47.  Glass  Designers,  Inc.,  Southfield,  Mich- 
igan. 

48.  Glass  Designers,  Inc.,  Southfield,  Mich- 
igan. 

49.  Bllt-Rlte  Box  Co.,  Inc..  Decatur,  Ala- 
bama. 

50.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc..  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

51.  Morris  Industries,  Inc.,   Los  Angeles. 
California. 

52.  Lake  Shore,  Inc.,  Iron  Mountain,  Mary- 
land. 

53.  Texas  Aluminum  Company,  Inc.,  Rock- 
well, Texas. 

54.  E.  Walters  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Elk  Grove,  Illi- 
nois. 

55.  National  Union  Electric  Corp..  Green- 
wich. Connecticut. 

56.  Major  Coat  Company,  Inc..  Brldgeton. 
New  Jersey. 

57.  GranltevUle    Company,    Granltevllle. 
South  Carolina. 


68.  Camel  Manufacturing  Company,  Knox- 
vllle,  Tennessee. 

59.  Tools  Products  Company,  Inc.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

60.  ElUott  Bros.  Steel  Co.,  New  Castle,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

61.  Valcor  Engineering  Corp.,  Kenllworth, 
New  Jersey. 

62.  Teledyne  Inc.,  Sll  to  Sewart  Seacraft, 
Inc.,  Berwick,  Louisiana. 

63.  John  Wood  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

64.  Dynasclencea  Corporation.  Blue  Bell, 
Pennsylvania. 

65.  Kellwood  Company.  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

66.  Air  Treads  of  Atlanta.  Inc..  Forest  Park, 
Georgia. 

67.  Adrian  Wilson  Associates.  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

68.  Hardie-Tynes  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bir- 
mingham. Alabama. 

69.  Putnam-Herzl  Finishing  Co..  Inc.,  Put- 
nam, Connecticut. 

70.  Thomaston  Special  Products,  Inc.  Sll  to 
Precise  Products  Industries,  Inc.,  Thomaston. 
Connecticut. 

71.  Standard  Resources  Corporation.  Culver 
City.  California. 

72.  The  Tubular  Products  Co..  West  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut. 

73.  The  United  Tool  &  Die  Co..  West  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut. 

74.  International  Chair  Corporation.  Miami, 
Florida. 

75  Aircraft  Service  International  Jani- 
torial, Inc.,  Miami,  Florida. 

76.  Aircraft  Service  International  Jani- 
torial. Inc.,  Miami,  Florida. 

77.  Flight  Belt  Corporation,  Long  Island 
City.  New  York. 

78.  Flight  Manufacturing  Corp..  Long  Is- 
land City.  New  York. 

79.  O'Brien  Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Highland. 
Park,  Illinois. 

80.  The  Stanwick  Corp.,  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia. 

81.  Plaza  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 

82.  Computer  Instruments  Corp.,  Hemp- 
stead. New  York. 

83.  Portec,  Inc..  Oak  Brook,  Illinois. 

84.  Michaels  Stern  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester. 
New  York. 

85.  So-Sew  Styles.   Inc..   Centre,   Alabama. 

86.  Centre  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Centre, 
Alabama. 
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87.  Aerial  Machine  &  Tool  Corporation, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York. 

88.  National  Union  Electric  Corp.,  Green- 
wich. Connecticut. 

89.  Rex  Precision  Products,  Inc..  Gardena, 
California. 

90.  Bermlte  Powder  Company,  Saugxis, 
California. 

91.  The  Stalker  Corporation,  Essexville, 
Michigan. 

92.  Kllgore  Corporation,  Toone.  Tennessee. 

93.  Kllgore  Corporation,  Toone,  Tennessee. 

94.  Glenn  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Amory. 
Mississippi. 

95.  Ametek.  Inc.  Sll  to  Plymouth  Industrial 
Products,  Inc..  New  York,  New  York. 

96.  United  Telecontrol  Electronics,  Inc., 
Overland.  Missouri. 

97.  Model  Screw  Products,  Inc.,  Overland, 
Missouri. 

98.  Wells  Marine,  Inc.,  Costa  Mesa,  Califor- 
nia. 

99.  Shinn  Engineering,  Inc.,  Santa  Ana, 
California. 

100.  Superior  Steel  Ball  Co.,  New  Britain, 
Connecticut. 

101.  Warren  Pumps,  Inc..  Warren.  Mass. 

102.  M.  Sloane  Manufacturing  Co.,  Holly- 
wood. Florida. 

103.  American  Technical  Industries,  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York. 

104.  American  Technical  Industries  Sll  to 
Lem  Products  Corporation,  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York. 

105.  Neapco  Products,  Inc.,  Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 

106.  Carlisle  Corp.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

107.  Sterling  Electronics  Corp.  Sll  to  872 
Rockaway  Corporation,  Houston,  Texas. 

108.  Milan  Box  Corporation.  Milan.  Ten- 
nessee. 

109.  Patty  Precision  Products  Company, 
Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 

110.  Sun  Garden  Packing  Company,  San 
Jose,  California. 

111.  Dale  Fashions,  Inc..  Vlneland,  New 
Jersey. 

112.  American  Sportswear  Co.,  Inc.,  Vln- 
land.  New  Jersey. 

113.  National  Union  Electric  Corp.,  Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 

114.  The  Dyson-Kissner  Corp.  Sll  to  North- 
west Automatic  Products  Corp..  New  York, 
New  York. 

115.  The  Dyson-Kissner  Corp.  Sll  to  North- 
west Automatic  Products  Corp..  New  York. 
New  York. 

116.  Anlxter  Bros.,  Inc.  811  to  Anlxter-Nor- 
mandy  Skokle,  Illinois. 

117.  AWA  Corporation,  Aurora,  Illinois. 

118.  AWA  Corporation.  Aurora,  Illinois. 

119.  M.L.W.  Corporation,  Bayamon.  Puerto 
Rico. 

120.  Abbot  Machine  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

121.  Lee  Realty  Corporation.  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin. 

122.  Landls  Clothes,  Inc.,  Vlneland,  New 
Jersey. 

123.  Krelsler  Industrial  Corp.,  North  Ber- 
gen, New  Jersey. 

124.  Metro  Machine  Corporation,  Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

125.  Sterling  Commercial  Steel  Ball  Corp., 
Sterling,  Illinois. 

126.  The  Lawrence  Jaros  Co.,  Inc.,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

127.  The  Lawrence  Jaros  Co.,  Inc..  CHeve- 
land.  Ohio. 

128.  Oppenheimer  Inc..  Willow  Grove.  Pen- 
nsylvania. 

129.  Opacalite    Incorporated.    Santa    Ana, 

California. 

130.  Rodale  Electronics,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
New  York. 

131.  Macrodyne-Chatillon  Corp..  Sll  to  (Con- 
solidated Missile  Co..  Inc..  Brea,  California. 

132.  Hltco  Sll  to  Hawley  Products  Com- 
pany, lios  Angeles,  California. 


133.  Alaska-Puget-Unlted    Transportation 
Companies.  Seattle,  Washington. 

134.  Clearwater  Die  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Paramount.  California. 

135.  Hutt,  Inc.,  Cllffwood,  New  Jersey. 

136.  The  National  Tool  &  Die  Co..  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

137.  Pembroke,  Inc.,  Egg  Harbor  City,  New 
Jersey. 

138.  Border  Machinery  Company,  Inc.,  El 
Paso,  Texas. 

139.  Puritan    Fashions    Corporation,    New 
York,  New  York. 

140.  John  Wood  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

141.  Dallathe  Corporation,  Corpus  (Hirlstl, 
Texas. 

142.  Dallathe  Corporation,  CJorpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

143.  Beevllle  Corporation,  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Textis. 

144.  Beevllle  Corporation.  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

145.  Corpus  Malnbase  Corporation,  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Texas. 

146.  Corpus  Malnbase  Corporation,  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Texas. 

147.  Corpus  Malnbase  Corporation,  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Texas. 

148.  Glynco   Corporation,   Corpus   Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

149.  Glynco   Corporation,   Corpus   CJhrlstl, 
Texas. 

150.  Jaxs     Corporation,     Corpus     Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

151.  Jaxs     Corporation,     Corpus     Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

152.  Jaxs     (Corporation.     (Corpus     Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

153.  Key  West  Corporation,  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

154.  Key  West  (Corporation,  Corpus  (Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

155.  Key  West  Corporation,  (Corpus  (Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

156.  Kingsvllle  Corporation.  Corpus  (Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

157.  KlngsvUle  Corporation,  (Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

158.  Kingsvllle  Corporation.  (Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

159.  Medlus   Corporation,   (Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

160.  Medlus  Corporation,   Corpus  (Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

161.  New  York  Corporation,  (Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

162.  New  York  Corporation,  Corpus  (Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

163.  New  York  Corporation,  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

164.  Olathe    Corporation.    Corpus   Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

165.  Olathe    Corporation,    Corpus   Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

166.  Olathe  Corporation,   Corpus   Chrlstl, 
Texas. 

167.  Bahla    Etorado    Corporation.    Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Texas. 

168.  Metro  Machine  Corporation,  Norfolk. 
Virginia. 

169.  Bromfield   Corporation,   East  Boston, 
Mass. 

170.  Stanadyne.  Inc.,  Windsor,  Connecticut. 

171.  Lasko    Metal    Products.    Inc..    West 
Chester.  Pennsylvania. 

172.  Kaynar  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  PuUerton,  Cali- 
fornia. 

173.  Cone   Mills  Corporation.   Greensboro, 
North  Carolina. 

174.  Jernberg  Forglngs  Companv,  Chicago. 
Illinois. 

175.  Gibraltar    Manufacturing    Co..    Port 
Huron,  Michigan. 

176.  Jonathan  Logan.  Inc.,  N.  Bergen,  New 
Jersey. 

177.  Paramount  Warrior,  Inc.,  Paramount. 
California. 

178.  E.  Walters  &  Co..  Inc..  Elk  Grove  VU- 
lage,  Illinois. 

Source:  Renegotiation  Board. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V^Tithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT    OF    LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  ACT  1947 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business.  S.  1423.  which  will  be  stated  bv 
title.  ^ 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1423)  to  amend  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  to  Jointly  administered 
trust  funds  established  by  labor  organiza- 
tions to  defray  costs  of  legal  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  on 
this  bill  is  now  under  control,  with  time 
on  each  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
limited  to  1  hour;  time  on  each  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  limited  to  30  minutes; 
and  time  on  the  bill  limited  to  3  hours. 

PRrVILEGE   OF  THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1423:  Gerald  Feder,  Donald 
Elisburg,  and  Eugene  Mittleman;  and 
that  Roger  King,  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  Taft.  be  permitted  the  same 
floor  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
legislative  staff,  Mr.  Gary  Lleber,  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  and  my  amendment 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  legislative 
assistant,  Tom  Shroyer,  be  permitted  on 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  staff 
people  who  have  been  mentioned  here 
may  be  allowed  to  be  on  the  floor  during 
roll  call  votes,  also. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  glaring  injustices  in  America  is  that 
Americans  of  moderate  B^eans  neither 
know  when  they  need  legal  services,  nor 
how  to  obtain  them,  nor  are  they  able  to 
finance  those  services. 

During  the  past  decade,  several  non- 
governmental groups  have  begun  to  ex- 
periment with  programs  designed  to  en- 
sure the  availability  of  legal  services. 

Bar  associations  across  the  Nation  are 
developing  insurance  programs  to  pro- 
vide these  services.  Labor  organizations, 
on  their  own  and  jointly  with  local  bar 
associations,  have  begxm  to  establish  le- 
gal service  programs.  The  insurance  in- 
dustry is  developing  and  marketing  plans 
for  legal  services. 

Various  other  user  groups,  such  as 
farm  organizations,  credit  imlons,  and 
cooperatives,  have  been  involved  in  sim- 
ilar experimentation. 

One  major  obstacle  to  the  experimen- 
tation with  and  creation  of  such  pro- 
grams is  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits labor  and  management  from 
jointly  administering  trust  funds  estab- 
lished to  provide  such  legal  services  to 
employees,  their  families,  and  depend- 
ents. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended,  pro- 
hibits payments  by  employers  of  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  to  employee  rep- 
resentatives. 

This  broad  prohibition  was  enacted  to 
prevent  bribery,  extortion,  shakedowns, 
and  other  corrupt  practices. 

However,  section  302 'c),  as  originally 
enacted,  enumerated  five  exceptions  to 
the  general  prohibition  in  section  302, 
thus  permitting  employer  contributions 
to  jointly  administered  labor-manage- 
ment trust  funds  to  finance  medical  care 
programs,  retirement  pension  plans,  and 
other  specific  programs. 

By  enacting  a  general  prohibition  on 
employer  payments  and  then  setting 
forth  specific  exceptions.  Congress  im- 
pliedly prohibited  payments  for  any  pur- 
pose not  specifically  excepted. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  history  of  section 
302.  that  Congress  intended  only  to  pro- 
hibit abuses  of  welfare  funds  to  the  detri- 
ment of  union  members,  and  that  the 
funds  excepted  from  the  prohibition  were 
those  types  of  benefit  funds  then  in  exist- 
ence. 

Legal  service  plans  were  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  deliberations  leading  to  th«- 
enactment  of  section  302. 

The  failure  to  contemplate  such  plans 

is  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  fact 

that  they  are  of  relatively  recent  vintage. 

Indeed,  only  in  1971  was  the  last  legal 


barrier  to  imilateral  funds  removed, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  in  United 
Transportation  Union  against  Michigan, 
ruled  that  a  labor  organization  had  a 
1st  and  14th  amendment  right  to  en- 
gage in  group  activity  to  enable  its  mem- 
bers to  meet  the  costs  of  legal  repre- 
sentation. This  was  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  a  unilateral  fund. 

Since  1947,  Congress  has  recognized 
the  legitimacy  of  trust  funds  being  estab- 
lished for  other  purposes  on  two  occa- 
sions. 

Thus,  in  1959,  jointly  administered 
trust  funds  for  purposes  of  "pooled  va- 
cation, holiday,  severance,  or  similar 
benefits  or  defraying  costs  of  appren- 
ticeship or  other  training  programs," 
were  excepted  from  the  prohibition. 

In  1969.  Congress  further  amended 
that  section  to  authorize  such  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  "scholarships  for  the 
benefit  of  employees,  their  families  and 
dependents  for  study  at  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  child  care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school  a^e  dependents  of 
employees." 

Today,  management  is  free  to  provide 
such  services  for  their  employees  and 
labor  can  establish  such  fimds  for  their 
members,  butv  employers  are  barred 
from  making  contributions  to  any  fund 
for  legal  services  jointly  administered 
with  a  labor  organization  or  one  which 
is  unilaterally  administered  by  such 
labor  organization,  even  though  in  many 
industries  jointly  trusteed  plans  would 
be  the  only  vehicle  by  which  legal  serv- 
ices could  be  effectively  provided. 

S.  1423  would  add  an  eighth  exception 
to  section  302(c)  to  authorize  employer 
contributions  to  jointly  administered 
trust  funds  for  the  purposes  of  defray- 
ing the  costs  of  legal  services  for  em- 
ployees, their  families  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
of  the  growing  recognition  that  existing 
methods  of  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
middle  and  working  class  citizens  are 
inadequate. 

The  establishment  of  legal  service  pro- 
grams through  collective  bargaining,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  way  health  ben- 
efit programs  have  been  established, 
would  be  an  Important  step  toward  al- 
leviating this  problem. 

American  workers  today  live  in  an 
Increasingly  complex  society;  yet  under 
our  system  they  are  often  effectively 
denied  access  to  proper  legal  representa- 
tion. 

Permitting  employees  access  to  prepaid 
legal  services  can  often  be  in  the  direct 
interest  of  the  employers. 

For  example,  we  learned  at  the  hear- 
ings of  a  pilot  program  imdertaken  uni- 
laterally by  an  employer  during  World 
War  II  to  provide  legal  services  to  its 
employees. 

The  employer  actually  employed  at- 
torneys on  a  salary  to  aid  with  the  per- 
sonal legal  problems  of  its  employees. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  program 
was  to  save  man-hours  by  keeping  em- 
ployees on  the  job  during  the  vital  years 
of  the  war  effort. 

The  records  of  the  program  reflect  a 
saving  of  over  15,000  man-hours,  includ- 
ing those  hours  saved  to  the  employer  by 


virtue  of   61   employees   being  excused 
from  jury  service. 

As  noted  in  the  September  1964  Jour- 
nal of  the  State  bar  of  California — 

The  company  was  attempting  to  minimize 
the  adverse  effects  that  a  legal  problem  might 
have  upon  an  employee,  both  In  time  lost 
from  the  Job  and  attitude  on  the  Job. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  providing  legal 
services  for  employees  will  have  the  effect 
of  improving  productivity,  reducing  lost 
time,  and  effectively  improving  employee 
morale. 

This  legislation  Is  to  authorize  the 
availability  of  private  funds  to  employ- 
ees, their  families,  and  their  depend- 
ents for  all  legal  and  related  services. 
During  the  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion my  distinguished  colleage  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  brought  out  the  preventive 
law  aspects  of  this  legislation  most  force- 
fully. 

As  he  noted,  and  I  fully  agree.  It  Is 
vitally  important  that  in  matters  In- 
volving marital  relations,  for  example, 
that  the  funds  be  available  not  only  for 
htigation  but  for  efforts  at  reconciling 
the  parties,  such  as  marriage  counseling. 
Another  example  is  perhaps  best  dem- 
onstrated by  a  program  adopted  by  a 
unilaterally  administered  union  plan  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the  plan  pro- 
vides for  legal  services  on  tax  matters, 
including  assistance  to  the  members  of 
the  plan  in  preparation  of  tax  returns. 
It  is  Important  to  note  that  this  bill 
will  not  direct  the  establishment  of  such 
programs. 

It  will  not  dictate  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  programs,  and  it  will  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  operations 
of  such  programs.  It  will  not  finance 
such  programs. 

Rather,  it  will  bring  such  joint  pro- 
grams within  the  scope  of  collective  bar- 
gaining by  removing  an  unwarranted 
and  unintended  Federal  road  block  to 
the  establishment  of  such  programs  by 
the  private  sector  with  private  funding. 
This  measure  will  not  replace  national, 
State,  or  local  bar  association  procedures 
with  Federal  procedures. 

It  will  not  subvert  State  control  over 
the  practice  of  law  with  Federal  control. 
It  will  neither  require  nor  prohibit 
open  panels  or  closed  panels,  and  it  will 
neither  require  nor  prohibit  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  programs. 

It  will  not  require  labor  or  manage- 
ment to  agree  to  any  such  program,  and, 
within  the  limits  provided  herein,  the 
parties  will  be  free  to  determine  the 
types  of  benefits  and  the  manner  In 
which  legal  services  will  be  provided. 

Nothing  In  this  measure  will  affect  the 
traditional  relationship  between  lawyers 
and  their  clients  nor  the  duty  of  lawyers 
to  fully  represent  their  clients. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  the  major  obstacle  to 
private  arrangements  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  legal  services  to  the  millions 
of  moderate  Income  Americans.  This  bill 
will  remove  that  obstacle. 

During  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion an  amendment,  offered  by  Senator 
Taft,  was  adopted  to  bar  the  use  of  such 
funds  in  suits  against  contributing  em- 
ployers, except  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion cases,  suits  against  participating  \&- 
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bor  organizations,  and  in  any  suit  against 
any  employer  or  labor  organization  where 
the  matter  in  question  arises  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  the  La- 
bor-Management Relations  Act. 

This  amendment  reflects  a  judgment 
that  there  is  too  great  a  potential  for 
abuse  if  such  trust  funds  are  involved 
in  litigation  involving  the  employee-em- 
ployer relationships. 

The  amendment  does  not  have  the  ef- 
fect of  prohibiting  such  lawsuits,  but 
merely  bars  the  use  of  the  legal  services 
provided  for  under  this  bill  in  such  law- 
suits against  employers,  labor  organiza- 
tions, their  officers  and  agents. 

Another  amendment  that  was  adopted 
in  committee  would  bar  the  use  of  such 
funds  where  a  labor  organization  would 
be  prohibited  from  defraying  the  costs 
of  legal  services  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959. 

The  purpose  of  that  amendment  was 
to  prohibit  these  funds  from  becom- 
ing involved  in  internal  union  con- 
troversies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  gratifying  to  me 
that  this  legislation  is  truly  bipartisan. 

It  has  been  cosponsored  by  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  well  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Sparkman). 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
administration,  organized  labor,  the  bar, 
the  insurance  Industry,  and  consumer 
groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Peter  J.  Brennan,  expressing 
the  administration's  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. It  suggests  certain  changes  in 
the  bill  that  was  first  introduced.  The 
changes  that  were  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration were  adopted  and  are  part 
of  the  committee  amendment  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,   US.  Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  your  letter  of 
March  31.  1973,  you  asked  for  my  views  on 
S.  1423.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  to  permit  employ- 
er contributions  to  Jointly  administered  trust 
funds  that  are  utilized  In  providing  legal 
services  for  employees.  The  bill  would  amend 
section  302(c)  of  the  LMRA  by  adding  a 
new  clause  (8)  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  such  programs. 

As  legal  services  are  critical  to  all  of  us 
at  various  times  In  our  lives.  I  support  In 
principle  the  Inclusion  of  such  authority. 
Any  such  provision,  however,  should  bar  the 
use  of  legal  service  trust  funds  to  pay  for 
the  defense  of  union  officers  facing  criminal 
charges  for  misfeasance  in  office.  It  should 
also  bar  use  of  trust  funds  In  suits  by  em- 
ployees against  their  own  employers  (except 
when  the  employee  Is  seeking  to  obtain 
workmen's  compensation)  and  by  union 
members  against  their  own  unions. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  U  no  objection  to  the  sub- 


mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  J.  Brennan, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  helpful  examples  of  what  can  be 
a  salutory  beneficial  effect  of  unions  pro- 
viding legal  services  for  their  members 
was  an  example  given  to  us  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  selective 
portions  of  the  testimony  describing  the 
plan  and  what  it  has  meant  to  the  mem- 
bers who  are  part  of  that  group  legal 
service  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Chair  states  that 
that  program  is  extremely  important. 
Without  objection,  the  portions  of  testi- 
mony will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Portions  of  the  testimony  follows: 
Statement  of  Robert  J.  Conneeton,  Gen- 
eral   Counsel,    Laborers'    International 
Union    op    North    America;    Stephen    I. 

SCHLOSSBERG,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  INTER- 
NATIONAL Union  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace,  and  Agricultural  Impliment 
Workers  of  America  (UAW);  Max 
Zimny,  General  Counsel,  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union; 
Joyce  D.  Miller,  Director,  Department 
of  Social  Services,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America;  Com- 
prising A  Panel 

Mr.  CoNNERTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your 
benefit  and  Senator  Taffs  benefit,  Mr.  Zlmny 
Is  on  my  extreme  left,  Mr.  Schlossberg  Joins 
me,  and  of  course  our  fine  lady  Joyce  Miller 
Is  on  my  right. 

My  name  Is  Robert  J.  Connerton,  and  I  am 
general  counsel  of  the  Laborers'  Interna- 
tional Union.  I  am  accompanied  here  this 
morning  by  Jack  Curran,  our  legislative 
director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
as  general  counsel  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prepaid  legal  services  plans  for 
Laborers'  affiliates  In  Shreveport,  La.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  am  presently  engaged  In 
helping  set  up  prepaid  legal  services  plans 
covering  approximately  10,000  laborers  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
and  approximately  20,000  union  laborers  In 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  also  have  served 
as  a  member  of  the  prepaid  legal  services 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
since  Its  Inception  in  1970,  which  has  helped 
formulate  the  response  of  the  organized  bar 
to  the  challenge  of  providing  legal  services 
for  moderate-Income  Americans.  I  also  served 
as  chairman  of  a  steering  committee  which 
led  to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Center  for  Legal   Services. 

I  understand  Mr.  Duffy,  the  staff  director 
of  the  center,  is  scheduled  to  testify  at  a 
later  time. 

Prom  these  three  vantage  points,  I  have 
been  fortunate  to  watch  and  also  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  unfolding  of  the  movement 
of  making  legal  services  freely  available  to 
all  Americans.  I  think  as  both  you  and 
Senator  Taft  have  Indicated,  there  was  not 
any  deliberate  attempt  to  stifle  the  growth 
of  legal  service  plans.  Actually  section  302 
was  drafted  In  1947  and  was  drafted  In  terms 
of  the  general  prohibition  with  specific  ex- 
ceptions, so  that  as  new  programs  developed 
from  1947.  It  has  been  necessary  to  come 
here  and  petition  the  Congress  to  amend 
section  302  to  exclude  these  programs  from 
the  statutory  prohibition. 

So  we  have  a  long  history  In  this  connec- 
tion. For  example,  back  In  1959  you  will  re- 


call the  Congress  excepted  pooled  vacations 
and  holidays  and  severance  plans  and  ap- 
prenticeship and  other  training  programs 
from  prohibitions,  and  10  years  later  It  added 
another  exception  for  day  care  centers  and 
scholarship   programs. 

Your  bill  would  simply  add  one  more  spe- 
cific exception  to  section  302  in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  legislative  draftsmanship  oversight. 

Last  year  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion for  testifying  In  the  House  In  support 
of  this  proposal,  we  did  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  legislative  history  of  section  302.  It 
w£is  not  based  up)on  any  consideration  of 
public  policy.  Legal  service  programs  were 
not  then  in  existence  and  there  Is  a  good 
reason  for  It.  Let  me  describe  It  to  rou. 

For  many  years  State  bar  associations  took 
action  against  groups  which  were  trying  to 
provide  legal  services  for  their  members. 
For  example,  today  we  stUl  have  outstanding 
injunctions  against  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  in  many  States  of  the 
country  for  providing  legal  services  for  their 
members.  So  we  have  had  almost  Insuperable 
barriers  built  up  until  very  recently  on  the 
representation  by  attorney  to  members  of 
the  group,  by  referral  of  the  group. 

In  three  relatively  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  two  involving  trade  unions  and 
another  Involving  a  civil  rights  group,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  1st  and  14th 
amendments  protected  user  groups  In  retain- 
ing attorneys  or  making  any  other  legal 
arrangements  to  assist  their  members  In 
asserting  their  legal  rights.  Still  there  were 
those  In  certain  State  bar  associations  who 
felt  that  these  cases  were  limited  to  their 
facts,  that  they  continue  to  take  action 
against  groups,  and  it  was  only  2  years  ago 
In  AprU  1971,  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
UTV  V.  State  of  Michigan  case  delivered  the 
definitive  opinion  which  rejected  any  attempt 
to  limit  the  earlier  cases  to  their  particular 
facts. 

The  Court  made  clear  In  that  case  that  Its 
holdings  in  previous  cases  did  not  turn  upon 
any  set  of  particular  facts,  but  that  the  right 
was  an  unrestricted  right  protected  by  the 
Ist  and  I4th  amendments  and  such  right 
could  not  be  abridged  or  restricted. 

Now  we  are  reaUy  only  talking  about  a 
period  of  2  years.  In  which  It  has  become 
clear  that  consumer  groups  of  all  types 
have  a  right  to  make  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  for  their  members. 

Now  during  that  period  of  time  the  Court 
was  also  acting  upon  the  right  of  Americans 
to  be  provided  with  competent  counsel,  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  you  will  recaU,  has 
steadUy  expanded  Its  notion  that  the  Con- 
stltutlon  requires  that  indigent  defendants 
In  criminal  cases  be  provided  with  represen- 
tation. Again  It  was  only  about  7  months 
ago  In  the  Argersinger  case  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  unanimously  that  counsel 
must  be  provided  in  criminal  prosecution 
where  there  is  even  a  possibility  of  incarcera- 
tion, whether  a  misdemeanor  case  or  other- 
wise. 

Then  we  can  also  see  this  situation  unfold- 
ing In  another  area.  We  found  that  during 
the  1960's  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
provided  for  Indigents  in  civil  cases  their 
neighborhood  legal  services,  the  right  to 
counsel  and  although  there  has  been  some 
question  raised  now  In  the  conversion  of  the 
service  to  a  public  corporation,  I  am  sure 
these  minor  questions  will  be  settled,  and  It 
seems  clear  that  this  service  will  continue  to 
provide  free  legal  services  for  approximately 
40  million  poverty  level  Americans  who  are 
eligible  for  benefits. 

I  would  like  to  take  you  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate bin  on  this  score  2  years  ago  which  con- 
tains a  little  noticed  provision  which  was 
subsequently  deleted  In  conference,  which 
would  have  permitted  these  Federal  poverty 
law  programs  to  expand  their  scope  to  serve 
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the  people  of  moderate  Income  through  a 
device  of  charging  small  fees  to  represent  the 
citizens. 

Now  the  matter  was  I  gather  stricken  In 
conference  without  debate.  Without  Impos- 
ing too  much  on  you  or  Senator  Taft,  I 
think  It  Is  eminently  clear  that  adequate 
coimsel  Is  still  beyond  the  means  of  over  150 
mUUon  Americans  In  this  country.  We 
thought  that  provision  marked  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
expect  moderate  Income  Americans  living  In 
an  Increasingly  complicated  society,  having 
the  same  needs  for  adequate  legal  counsel  as 
the  fwor,  in  the  same  general  area,  landlord, 
tenant,  veteran,  consumer  cases  and  so  forth, 
to  continue  and  support  free  legal  services  for 
the  poor  while  their  own  legal  needs  remain 
unfulfilled. 

I  am  not  suggestln^that  they  will  turn 
against  neighborhood  legal  services  programs, 
but  I  am  suggesting  unless  we  can  provide 
through  our  free  enterprise  system  the  pri- 
vate mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  these 
services.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  this 
growing  demand. 

Now  across  the  country  today  the  problem 
of  providing  legal  services  for  this  mass  mar- 
ket of  moderate  Income  Americans  Is  being 
attacked  by  a  great  variety  of  groups.  The 
American  Bar  Association  Is  active,  American 
trial  lawyers,  insurance  companies  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  field,  universities,  the  consul- 
tants. Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  all  types  of 
farm  groups,  cooperatives,  trade  unions, 
credit  unions,  religious  groups,  and  civil 
rights  organizations. 

Now  let  me  turn  quite  briefly  to  review 
Just  two  plans  In  which  my  organization 
happens  to  be  Involved.  The  first  was  a  co- 
operative effort  between  our  local  union  In 
Shreveport  with  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Ford  Foundation.  This  covers  a 
group  of  approximately  600  laborers.  It  has 
been  In  existence  for  2  years.  It  Is  financed 
by  a  2-cent-per-hour  union  dues  payment 
deducted  by  employers  pursuant  to  voluntary 
checkoff.  All  members  of  the  Shreveport  Bar 
Association  participate  In  these  arrange- 
ments. Again  It  was  necessary  to  do  It  that 
way  because  of  the  present  strictures  of  sec- 
tion 302.  Coverage  Is  provided  just  like  a 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  medical  plan  pursu- 
ant to  a  schedule  of  benefits.  The  plan  pro- 
hibits any  suits  against  the  unions.  It  pro- 
hibits suits  against  employers  and  prohibits 
suits  between  members. 

Now  after  2  years  we  can  tell  you  that 
Shreveport  Is  alive  and  well.  It  has  not  un- 
dermined the  stability  of  the  collective-bar- 
gaining relationship  in  any  way.  There  has 
been  no  mad  rush  to  either  the  lawyers  or 
the  courthouse — we  were  concerned  we 
might  have  some  legal  hypochondriacs  hi  our 
group,  and  we  have  not  had  any  yet.  There 
have  been  no  harassing  lawsuits  involved. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  made  on  the  part 
of  anyone  to  tear  down  the  system. 

We  have  put  the  emphasis  up  on  the  front 
end.  up  In  the  area  of  preventive  law.  It  has 
paid  93  percent  of  the  total  legal  billings.  I 
was  Just  down  In  Shreveport  over  the  week- 
end for  a  meeting  on  the  plan  with  the  bar 
association  reviewing  Its  second  year  of  ac- 
tivity and  we  found  something  very,  very 
interesting  that  a  certain  kind  of  case  In- 
volving very,  very  sharp  practices  In  the  con- 
sumer area  has  all  of  a  sudden  seemed  to  dry 
up.  Whereas  the  union  used  to  receive  8.  or 
9,  or  10  calls  a  week  from  certain  sharp  opera- 
tors looking  for  members,  they  are  not  re- 
ceiving calls  anymore.  It  is  more  In  the  na- 
ture of  preventive  law. 

In  fact.  It  has  diminished  from  the  number 
of  cases  going  on  the  court's  docket  mther 
than  adding  to  It,  and  this  Is  simply  what  the 
union  Is  seeking  to  carry  out.  There  have 
been  unemployment  compensation  cases,  do- 
mestic relations,  automobile  cases,  real  prop- 
erty— somebody  bu>-s  a  house,  drafts  a  will — 
and  there  have  been  retail  credit  and  other 


consumer  problems.  TJils  Is  the  type  of  case 
we  have  had  there. 

The  Chadiman.  What  Is  the  point  there? 
Were  the  sharp  operators  promoting  unwar- 
ranted litigation? 

Mr,  CoNNBRTON.  Yes,  Senator.  And  we  have, 
as  I  say,  any  numb^  of  specific  instances  we 
will  be  delighted  to  furnish  the  committee. 
For  example,  they  would  be  doing  such  things 
as  going  In  the  morning  to  a  man's  house  and 
asking  him  to  help  him  take  out  his  furni- 
ture and  put  It  In  the  truck,  simply  because 
he  had  signed  a  note  for  someone  else  maybe 
a  year  or  two  befoje.  Obviously,  under  those 
circumstances  if  you  are  provided  with  legal 
representation,  then  this  type  of  thing  Just 
simply  does  not  happen,  because  It  Is  Illegal 
for  them  to  do  so  In  the  first  place. 

We  have  found  many,  many  cases  In  the 
consumer  area  where  a  poor  person  rather 
than  spend  $300  or  $400  to  go  to  a  lawyer 
and  defend  himself,  would  rather  sit  by  and 
let  the  person  do  something  even  though  he 
knows  It  Is  Illegal  for  them  to  do  so. 

Now,  turning  quickly  to  another  plan  that 
we  have — and  this  Is  out  In  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  It  Is  more  In  the  nature  of  a  group 
health  kind  of  plan,  rather  than  following 
the  analog>'  of  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield.  Well, 
it  covers  3,000  members  and  their  depend- 
ents. Again  It  Is  financed  through  a  working 
dues  arrangement.  It  functions  through  a 
legal  center  staffed  by  attorneys,  much  like 
the  group  health  clinic. 

The  usage  there  has  been  extremely  high. 
It  has  been  over  50  percent  In  the  first  year. 

Again,  this  plan  prohibits  suits  against 
employers  or  unions  or  between  members. 
The  union  conducts  an  Intensive  educational 
program  with  mailings  to  Its  members  so 
they  can  recognize  consumer  problems.  It 
has  a  WATTS  line  where  any  of  Its  members 
living  In  an  outlying  area  can  simply  pick 
up  the  phone  and  get  free  advice  and  consul- 
tation from  the  legal  center.  It  covers  virtu- 
ally every  single  type  of  case  that  Is  man- 
ageable except  exclusions  I  mentioned  earlier. 

We  found  that  In  most  of  these  cases  that 
we  develop  a  different  type  of  practice,  where 
there  Is  practice  In  the  law  office,  rather  than 
practice  In  the  courts.  Most  of  these  cases 
have  been  adjusted  without  the  necessity  of 
either  litigation  or  trial.  There  Is  simply  no 
evidence  that  the  center  Is  adding  to  the 
backlog  of  the  courts. 

Again  we  have  had  no  frivolous  actions. 

Attorneys  retain  rights  to  reject  any  non- 
merltorlous  claims.  The  plan  Is  now  In  the 
process  of  being  expanded  to  encompass 
other  labor  groups  In  Ohio.  We  are  plugging 
In  the  Ohio  State  University  Law  School  as 
a  backup  center.  We  have  established  an  ad- 
visory board  In  which  the  bar  and  all  other 
community  groups  participate.  All  of  the  In- 
formation there  Is  available  to  the  commit- 
tee or  any  other  group  that  is  Interested. 

I  think  I  am  Imposing  too  much  on  every- 
one else's  time.  I  would  say  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  deem  the  request  for 
providing  legal  services  to  moderate-Income 
Americans  simply  to  be  entitled  to  the  same 
equality  of  treatment  as  that  afforded  medi- 
cal, dental,  pension,  day-care  centers,  or 
other  permissible  fringe  benefits. 

Passage  of  S.  1423  will  be  an  Important 
first  step  In  this  direction. 

I  -A-ant  to  thank  you  and  Senator  Taft  for 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  here  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  would  like  permission.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
submit  my  statement  and  other  materials 
for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that  will  be  Included 
In  full. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presiding  Officer  is  familiar  with  this 
situation  and  knows,  as  I  know  indirect- 
ly, how  much  It  has  meant  to  the  people 
who  need  legal  services  and  who  might 
otherwise  have  diCQculty  in  meeting  their 
legal  needs. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  very  strongly 
that  the  legal  service  program  become  a 
reality  by  the  passage  of  S.  1423.  which 
amounts  to  including  another  opportu- 
nity for  jointly  administering  the  funds 
in  section  302(c). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes, 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  endorse  S. 
1423  and  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  measure  this  afternoon. 

The  concept  of  providing  greater  ac- 
cess to  the  legal  system  in  this  country 
is  an  excellent  objective,  and  I  believe 
that  every  reasonable  effort  must  be 
made  to  provide  legal  coxmsel  for  indi- 
viduals in  all  income  ranges.  The  objec- 
tive of  permitting  the  establishment  of 
joint  management-labor  trust  funds  for 
prepaid  legal  services  is  a  positive  step 
in  this  direction,  as  America's  working 
men  and  women  will  have  greater  access 
to  legal  counsel  by  passage  of  S.  1423. 
Certain  safeguards,  however,  must  be 
adopted  to  prevent  abuse  of  this  concept 
in  the  labor-management  context.  Such 
funds  should  not  be  furnished  for  any 
proceeding,  formal  or  informal,  directed 
against  an  employer  and  a  labor  orga- 
nization administering  such  a  ftmd,  or 
against  any  other  employer  or  labor  or- 
ganization in  any  matter  arising  under 
The  National  Labor  Management  Act, 
as  amended. 

Specifically,  such  funds  should  not  only 
be  prohibited  from  use  for  litigation,  but 
also  from  counseling  and  legal  advice 
with  respect  to  disputes  or  proceedings  in 
the  labor-management  context.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  coimterproductive  to 
achieving  the  very  real  benefits  possible 
from  such  legislation. 

Further,  I  strongly  feel  that  such  funds 
should  not  be  available  for  legal  defense 
funds  for  labor  representative  oflScers  or 
ofBcials.  Such  disputes,  which  are  basi- 
cally internal  labor  organization  matters, 
should  not  be  financed  by  such  funds. 

Therefore.  I  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  to  in- 
sulate such  fimds  from  labor-manage- 
ment proceedings,  formal  and  informal. 
The  amendment  further  provided  ade- 
quate safeguards  with  respect  to  use  of 
such  funds  in  internal  labor  organiza- 
tion disputes.  This  amendment  was 
worked  out  with  cooperation  from  labor 
and  management  organizations  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  without  dissent. 

I  would  also  like  to  further  emphasize 
that  the  prohibitions  for  use  of  such  trust 
funds  contained  in  the  limiting  amend- 
ment are  not  meant  to  be  all  inclusive; 
they- should  In  no  way  be  construed  as 
restricting  the  imposition  of  further  re- 
quirements or  prohibitions  by  labor  and 
management  representatives  on  the  use 
of  such  f  imds. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  is 
likely  to  be  offered  this  afternoon  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  stating 
that  such  funds  should  not  be  a  subject 
of  mandatory  collective  bargaining. 
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I  do  not  expect  to  support  that  amend- 
ment, since  I  feel— as  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  mentioned— that  the 
Senate  should  not  make  a  judgment  on 
on  whether  such  jointly  administered 
funds  should  be  subject  to  mandatory 
collective  bargaining.  Rather  I  feel,  to 
be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  that  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  a  mandatory  subject  of 
bargaining  should  be  resolved  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  depending  upon  the  spe- 
cific facts  before  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  or  the  coiu-ts. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947,  the  issue  of  mandatory  col- 
lective bargaining  arose.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  House  passed  a  bill  containing 
an  enumeration  of  that'issue.  The  text 
of  the  bill  passed  in  the  Senate  had  no 
such  definition.  The  bill  provided  that 
the  parties  could  bargain  in  good  faith 
with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
leaving  in  basic  terms  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  matter  would  man- 
datorily be  subject  to  bargaining  to  be 
determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  conferees  on  the  bill,  which  be- 
came known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
agreed  that  the  circumstances  having  to 
do  with  whether  a  particular  situation 
called  for  the  mandatory  or  nonmanda- 
tory  provision  of  bargaining  may  vary 
widely  depending  on  the  type  of  contract 
that  is  being  proposed  by  either  labor  or 
management. 

I  agree  with  this  approach  as  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  matter  should  be 
subject  to  mandatory  bargaining  may 
very  well  depend  upon  the  past  history 
of  a  contract.  The  situation  might  occur 
where  a  labor-management  contract 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  a  number 
of  years  and  there  has  been  an  on-going 
bargaining  over  the  question  of  the  legal 
services  precedent.  It  seems  likely  under 
those  circumstances  that  the  courts  or 
the  Board  would  be  inclined  in  the  di- 
rection of  saying  that  prepaid  legal  serv- 
ices trust  funds  would  be  a  subject  of 
mandatory  bargaining. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  circum- 
stances when  no  such  trust  fund  had 
been  set  up  before,  and  the  proposed 
trust  fund  would  be  limited  to  personal 
injury  cases  or  benefits  for  dependents 
of  employees,  the  Board  or  the  court 
might  properly  determine  that  such 
funds  would  not  be  a  subject  of  manda- 
tory bargaining. 

In  any  event,  realistically  I  think  we 
can  recognize  that  what  is  and  what  Is 
not  compliance  with  mandatory  collective 
bargaining  requirement  is  perhaps  very 
theoretical  in  a  general  sense.  When 
parties  get  to  the  bargaining  stage  and 
they  have  a  situation  that  theoretically 
does  not  require  them  to  bargain  on 
an  issue.  I  think  that  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter bargaining  stUl  goes  on.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  subject  Is  not  determined  to 
be  subject  to  bargaining.  I  think,  real- 
istically means  very  little. 

I  think  that  if  we  adopt  the  bill  It 
will  be  a  step  forward  toward  providing 
legal  services  for  workers  all  over  the 
country,  i  urge  the  legislation  be  ap- 
proved without  the  adoption  of  the 
Tower-Fannin  amendment. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Would  it  be  appropri- 
ate to  adopt  the  committee  amendment 
before  other  amendments  are  offered"^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Johnston  ) .  Unless  the  amendnw-Rt  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  to  the  committee 
amendment,  it  would  be  in  order  first  to 
consider  the  pending  amendment.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back  on  the  committee 
amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  time  on 
this  side  on  the  committee  amendment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  committee  amendment' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  yield  back  the  re- 
mamder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    128 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  128,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  colon  Insert 
the  following:  •Provided.  That  no  labor 
organization  or  employer  shall  be  required 
to  bargain  on  the  establishment  of  any  such 
trust  fund,  and  refusal  to  do  so  shall  not 
constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice" 

On  page  2.  line  3.  after  ■•Provided"  delete 
the  comma  and  add  '•further,". 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes 
Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  amends  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  employer- 
employee  trust  funds  to  defray  the  costs 
of  legal  services.  The  major  limitation 
on  these  trust  funds  is  that  they  could 
not  be  used  by  an  employer  to  sue  a 
union,  or  a  union  or  employee  to  sue 
an  employer,  with  the  exception  of  work- 
men's compensation  cases. 

Prom  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  not  particularly  op- 
posed to  this  concept.  However,  as  the 
bill  is  drafted,  the  bargaining  over  the 
possible  establishment  of  such  trust 
fimds  would  become  a  mandatory  sub- 
ject of  collective  bargaining,  thereby 
requiring  an  employer  to  give  it  equal 
consideration  with  such  other  issues  as 
wages  or  face  the  possibility  of  being 
charged  with  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

I  do  not  believe  this  requirement  is  in 
the  public  interest,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  stated  goals  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Congress  passed  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  upon  coming  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  national  interest  would  no 
longer  be  best  served  through  the  en- 
couragement of  certain  union  activity— 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  Wagner  Act 
of  1935. 


Instead,  Taft-Hartley  represented  a 
basic  policy  change  in  the  direction  of 
neutrality  between  employer,  employees 
and  unions.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the 
decisions,  rulings  and  basic  approach  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  such 
a  policy  of  neutrality  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations  does  not  now  exist.  In- 
stead of  so-called  "laboratory  conditions* 
our  national  Jabor  law  policy  has  reverted 
to  one  where  union  activity  is  encouraged 
to  the  disadvantage  of  employers  in- 
dividual employees,  small  unions  and 
also  to  the  general  public. 

It  is  because  of  this  longstanding  trend 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment which  I  might  add  is  also  sponsored 
by  Senator  Fan.vin.  At  a  time  when  there 
exists  such  an  imbalance  in  labor-man- 
agement relations,  I  cannot  see  the  wis- 
dom m  further  expanding  the  subjects 
that  fall  under  the  category  of  manda- 
tory subjects  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  committee  report  on  S.  1423  tends 
to  leave  the  impression  that  the  bUl  takes 
no  position  on  whether  the  legal  services 
provision  will  be  either  mandatory  or 
permissive.  I  quote  from  page  5  of  the 
report: 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  the  committee  was  urged  to  In- 
clude a  provision  which  would  have  provided 
that  no  labor  organization  or  employer  shall 
be  required  to  bargain  on  the  establishment 
of  any  such  trust  funds  and  refusal  to  do  so 
shall  not  constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
The  committee.  In  not  Including  such  a  pro- 
vision. Intends  to  leave  the  law  to  mandatory 
subjects  of  bargaining  where  it  finds  It. -^ 

This  statement  is.  in  my  mind  both 
misleading  and  unwise.  It  is  misleading  in 
the  sense  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  when  given  the  opportunity, 
has  in  almost  every  Instance  decided  that 
particular  fringe  benefits  and  other  re- 
lated subjects  that  at  one  time  were 
either  management  prerogatives  or  per- 
missible subjects  of  bargaining  are  to  be 
henceforth  mandatory  subjects  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  Board  has  accom- 
plished this  by  giving  the  broadest  pos- 
sible interpretation  to  the  phrase  "other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment' 
which  is  found  in  section  8(d) ,  the  "duty 
to  bargain"  section  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Examples  of  Board  decisionmaking  as 
to  this  expansion  of  mandatory  subjects 
of  collective  bargaining  include: 

First.  Individual  merit  increases  In  J. 
H.  Allison  &  Co. 

Second.  Piece  rates  or  other  Incentive 
pay  rates  in  East  Texas  Steel. 

Third.  Wage  changes  made  to  main- 
tain existing  differentials  when  changes 
in  the  minimum  wage  lawsTequire  in- 
creases at  the  bottom  end  of  the  wage 
scale  in  Standard  Candy. 

Fourth.  Health  and  accident  insurance 
plans  in  Cross  &  Co. 

Fifth.  Profit-sharing  retirement  plans 
in  Black-Clawson  Co. 

Sixth.  Stock  purchase  plans  provided 
for  employer  contributions  In  Richfield 
Oil. 

Seventh.  A  unilateral  change  in  insur- 
ance carriers  in  Wisconsin  Southern  Gas. 
Eighth.  Discoimts  on  company  prod- 
ucts in  Central  Illinois  Public  Services. 
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Ninth.  Christmas  bonuses  in  Sullivan 
Dry  Dock.  v 

Tenth.  Rent  on  company  nouses  in 
American  Smelting  and  Refining. 

Eleventh.  Rules  on  absenteeism  and 
tardiness  in  Murphy  Diesel  Co. 

Twelfth.  Institution  of  aptitude  tests 

in  American  Gilsonite. 

Thirteenth.  Super  seniority  for  union 
representatives  in  Marine  &  Ship- 
builders. 

Fourteenth.  Subcontracting  out  of 
work  in  the  well-noted  Fireboard  case. 

These  represent  only  a  portion  of  sub- 
ject topics  which  the  NLRB  has  recog- 
nized as  falling  within  the  phrase  "other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment."  In 
my  opinion,  perhaps  a  reasonable  argu- 
ment can  be  put  forth  to  substantiate 
some  of  these  decisions.  Nevertheless, 
taken  together  as  a  group,  the  Board  has 
di-wegarded  the  neutrality  principle  and 
has  opted  instead  to  follow  the  under- 
lying principles  set  out  in  the  Wagner 
Act  of  1935 — principles  that  no  longer 
represent  the  enunciated  position  of 
Congress. 

The  committee  report's  treatment  of 
this  matter  is  therefore  unwise,  because 
it  gives  an  iiidependent  agency  even  more 
power  to  broadly  interpret  the  will  of 
Congress. 

Stated  otherwise,  S.  1423  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  represents  congressional 
abrogation  of  responsibilities  to  the 
executive  branch  at  a  time  when  we  hear 
a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  about  the  need 
for  Congress  to  freely  legislate  without 
being  restrained  by  administrative 
action. 

Mr.  President,  in  1969.  Congress 
amended  section  302(c)/  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  permit  eniployer  contribu- 
tions to  jointly  administered  trust  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  scholarships  for  the 
benefit  of  employees,  their  families,  and 
dependents  and  for  child  care  services 
for  preschool  and  school  aged  dependents 
of  employees.  However,  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  added  the  following  proviso: 

That  no  labor  organization  or  employer 
shall  be  required  to  bargain  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  such  trust  fund,  and  re- 
fusal to  do  so  shall  not  constitute  an  unfair 
labor  practice. 

My  amendment  to  S.  1423  is  identical 
to  this  proviso.  I  am  not  persuaded  at  all 
as  to  why  bargaining  for  legal  services 
should  be  mandatory  while  bargaining 
for  scholarships  and  child  care  should  be 
permissive.  Furthermore,  I  can  perceive 
of  no  concrete  explanation  as  to  why  legal 
services  can  be  translated  into  "other 
conditions  of  employment"  and  scholar- 
ships and  day  care  services  are  not. 

The  failure  to  include  the  language 
I  have  suggested  will  most  likely  give  the 
Board  an  excuse  to  make  prepaid  legal 
services  mandatory  since  the  language  of 
my  amendment  would  appear  in  the 
scholarship-day  care  section  within  sec- 
tion 302 (c>  but  would  then  not  appear 
in  the  proposed  section  immediately  fol- 
lowing concerning  legal  services. 

Mr.  President,  no  doubt  an  argument 
will  be  presented  that  in  practice  it  does 
not  matter  whether  subjects  are  manda- 
tory or  permissive.  I  do  not  believe  this 


to  be  the  case.  For  example,  the  employer 
of  a  moderately  sized  business  is  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  in  negotiatiiig  with  a 
strong  union.  It  may  become  apparent  to 
him  that  even  though  he  is  not  theoreti- 
cally forced  into  negotiating  a  legal  serv- 
ices fund  or  some  other  type  of  fringe 

benefit,  due  to  economic  factors  he  will 
be  forced  into  agreeing  to  some  of  these 
topics  that  are  somewhat  outside  the 
confines  of  traditional  demands — wages 
and  hours.  While  this  might  not  affect 
General  Motors'  bargaining  position,  it 
does  place  great  pressure  on  a  smaller 
general  contractor,  for  example,  who 
must  negotiate  with  a  fairly  strong  labor 
organization. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  for  some  time 
that  Congress  must  move  to  revamp  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  so  as  to 
effectuate  a  balanced  labor-management 
policy  within  the  framework  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Therefore,  I  have  introducd 
legislation  to  remove  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  place 
them  in  U.S.  district  courts.  As  an  alter- 
native to  this  legislation.  Congress  can 
and  should  clarify  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions, for  example,  relating  to  subjects  of 
cdUective  bargaining  and  secondary  boy- 
cotts. The  legislation  now  before  us  offers 
an  excellent  vehicle  for  Congress  to  re- 
assert itself  in  labor-management  policy- 
making and  thereby  limit  the  discretion- 
ary authority  of  the  independent  regula- 
tory agency  in  q^uestion. 

I,  for  one,  have  long  felt  that  Con- 
gress is  equipped  to  consider  legislation 
that  would  not  allow  the  NLRB  wide  dis- 
cretionary latitude.  Labor  law  has  always 
been  a  subject  grounded  in  policy  ques- 
tions, rather  than  in  technical  questions. 
In  a  statement  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  during 
its  1968  hearings  on  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  NLRB,  Judge  Friendly  of 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Today  NLRB  cases  do  not  seem  to  require 
a  good  deal  of  expertise  that  a  good  'Judge 
cannot  easily  acquire.  Many  of  the  cases  turn 
on  the  substantiality  of  evidence  and  do  not 
weigh  great  questions  of  the  moment. 

I  believe  that  this  also  applies  with  re- 
spect to  Congress  as  well  as  the  judiciary 
and,  therefore,  I  have  introduced  this 
amendment  so  as  to  allow  the  Congress 
itself  to  set  labor  law  policy,  thereby  fulj 
filling  its  constitutional  responsibility  as 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  again  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  strictly  opposed  to  the  concept  of 
prepaid  legal  services  as  being  a  per- 
mitted item  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  The  committee  report  makes 
note  of  the  fact  that  some  unions  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  have  estab- 
lished pilot  programs  for  prepaid  legal 
services.  I  agree  that  this  should  not  be 
discouraged  and  I  am  convinced  that  my 
amendment  which  will  make  prepaid 
legal  services  a  permissible  subject  of 
bargaining  will  not  stifle  this  trend. 

Even  if  Congress  failed  to  approve  this 
legislation,  the  larger  unions  in  the  coun- 
try that  see|n  most  interested  in  prepaid 


legal  services  would  be  able  to  continue 
and  expand  upon  their  activities  on  a 
unilateral  basis. 

Nevertheless,  this  trend,  if  it  is  one. 
does  not  necessitate  it  being  made  man- 
datory at  a  time  when  there  is  a  clear 
imbalance  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

The  fact  is  that  the  NLRB  would,  I 
think,  based  on  past  experience,  seize  on 
this  as  an  authorization,  if  my  amend- 
ment is  not  passed,  to  make  legal  services 
a  mandatory  item  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining inventory. 

In  these  days,  Mr.  President,  organized 
labor  more  than  any  other  segment  of 
the  American  economy  operates  behind 
virtually  an  impenetrable  statutory  wall 
of  protection  and  can  demand  and  get 
wage  increases  not  tied  to  increases  for 
productivity,  that  have  no  relationship 
to  the  marketplace  or  to  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  possesses  the 
greatest  power  of  any  other  segment  of 
the  economy  and  can  regularly  thumb 
its  nose  at  the  general  citizenry  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
expand  its  power  on  matters  that  it 
insists  are  part  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  in  Congress 
had  the  guts  to  stand  up  to  the  great 
political  power  of  labor  and  pass  some 
realistic  labor  legislation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  whatever  time  he  finds 
necesary.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Tower  and  me  is  a  simple 
one  In  that  it  provides  that  bargaining 
over  such  employer  contributions  be  per- 
missive rather  than  mandatory. 

In  1969,  Congress-amended  section  302 
(c)  of  the  law  to  permit  bargaining  for 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  employees 
and  their  families  and  for  child  care 
centers  for  employees'  preschool  and 
school  age  dependents  (subsection  7). 
However,  Congress  added  the  proviso: 

That  no  labor  organization  or  employer 
shall  be  required  to  bargain  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  such  trust  fund,  and  refusal 
to  do  so  shall  not  constitute  an  unfair  labor 
practice. 

Our  amendment  makes  the  exact  same 
proviso  applicable  to  bargaining  upon 
legal  services.  There  is  just  no  reason 
why  bargaining  for  employer  contribu- 
tions for  scholarships  and  child  care 
centers  should  be  permissive  and  bar-^,, 
gaining  for  employer  contributions  for 
legal  services  should  be  mandatory. 

During  the  past  25  years,  fringe  bene- 
fit programs  have  become  a  major  issue 
in  negotiating  collective-bargaining 
agreements.  The  committee  heard  testi- 
mony that  in  some  instances  the  com- 
bined contributions  to  such  funds,  ex- 
cluding wages,  exceed  $4  for  each  man- 
hour  worked — Council  of  Construction 
Emrloyeis.  To  add  yet  another  is.<=ue  to 
be  bargained  and  paid  for  by  the  em- 
ployer will  further  inflate  the  cost  of 
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production  and  is  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Eventually,  the  public  pays  the  en- 
tire cost,  directly  or  indirectly. 

If  the  bill  passes,  we  may  expect  a 
proliferation  of  funds  for  legal  services. 
Unions  will  be  compelled  by  consider- 
ations of  competition  and  prestige  to 
negotiate  them  and  employers  will  be 

obliged  to  contribute  money  to  them 
There  will  be  increases  in  product  costs 
and  undoubtedly  labor  strikes. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  our  hope  that  our 
amendment  will  reduce  in  some  part 
those  increased  costs  and  strikes. 

If  this  bill  passes  without  amendment, 
what  new  subjects  for  bargaining  can 
we  expect?  Employee  car  insurance? 
Employee's  wearing  apparel?  Employer 
paid  hair  grooming — massage  rooms, 
gasoline  for  employees'  cars  used  to  drive 
to  the  employers'  plant,  free  food  in  the 
cafeteria,  and  so  forth. 

Provision  for  expenses  such  as  employ- 
ing legal  counsel,  and  other  personal  ex- 
penses, is  and  should  continue  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual.  Employ- 
ers are  not  legal  guardians  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  workers  should  retain  full  respon- 
sibility and  authority  over  how  much  of 
their  wages  to  spend  and  how  much  to 
set  aside  for  emergencies.  I  believe  most 
Americans  wish  to  retain  these  rights 
and  responsibilities  and  Congress  should 
not  through  its  action  transfer  these  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  public  through  em- 
ployers. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  listed  just 
a  few  of  the  fringe  benefits  which  the 
NLRB  and  the  courts  have  held  to  be 
mandatory  subjects  for  bargaining.  "They 
illustrate  the  ingenuity  of  unions  in 
bringing  up  new  subjects  for  bargaining. 
They  also  Illustrate  the  strength  of 
imions  in  being  able  to  obtain  these 
things  for  their  members.  Unions  do  not 
need  the  help  of  Congress  in  adding  to 
these  costly  fringe  benefits. 

If  such  a  legal  service  plan  is  indeed 
desirable,  it  can  be  established  under 
existing  law  by  any  group  of  employees 
that  want  one  through  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  the  interested  individuals 
fimding  it  themselves.  Programs  of  this 
nature  are  currently  in  existence  in  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
becoming  less  and  less  competitite  in  the 
world  market  for  oiu-  manufactured 
goods,  it  seems  highly  inappropriate  that 
we  should  move  at  this  time  to  Increase 
our  costs  of  production.  Every  day  we 
learn  more  and  more  about  what  is 
happening  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  they  are  producing  at  far  less  costs 
than  we  are. 

When  we  consider  that,  excluding 
wages,  the  cost  of  contributions  to  such 
funds  in  some  Instances  exceed  $4  for 
each  man  hour  at  work,  we  realize  the 
seriousness  of  this  matter. 

I.  therefore,  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  whatever  time  he  may 
require  within  the  time  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
serious  matter  we  are  discussing,  as  it 
represents  a  new  area  for  action  between 
labor  and  management.  The  fact  is  that 
the  idea  of  prepaid  legal  services  has 
developed  considerable  currency  and 
that  both  the  American  Bar  Association 

and  my  own  bar  association  in  New 

York,    according   to   the   report   which   1 

have,  look  with  favor  on  this  develop- 
ment. In  my  view,  Congress  ought  to  do 
all  it  can  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  these  prepaid  legal  service  funds 
through  collective  bargaining.  That  is 
why  I  fully  support  this  bill,  and  hope 
very  much  the  Senate  wiU  approve  it  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

The  question  which  is  now  submitted 
to  us  is  a  very  narrow  one:  namely,  shall 
or  shall  not  employers  be  required  to 
bargain  with  unions  on  this  subject  if 
the  employer  does  not  wish  to  do  so? 

The  Senator  from  Texas  <  Mr.  Tower  i 
negates  the  preposition.  We  do  not 
negate  or  affirm  it  but  leave  it  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  NLRB  and  the  courts 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

The  argument  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  naturally 
proceeds  on  the  theory  that  if  there  is  a 
right  to  bargain,  or  a  mandatory  obliga- 
tion to  bargain,  that  means  that  the 
workers  get  it.  But  that  really  is  not  so. 
Unions  demand  many  things  in  collec- 
tive bargaining:  who  can  say  that  thev 
get  any  or  all  of  their  wage  demands 
or  their  fringe  benefits? 

The  mere  fact  that  bargaining  is  man- 
datory simply  means  that  it  needs  to  be 
discussed  in  a  serious  and  good  faith  way. 

It  has  been  said,  and  very  properly  so, 
that  even  if  this  amendment  were  adopt- 
ed any  experienced  labor  negotiator  could 
handle  that  without  running  afoul  of  the 
law,  even  If  the  employer  or  employers  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  the  matter.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  issue  here  is  not 
whether  employers  should  or  should  not 
agree  to  make  payments  to  these  fimds. 
The  issue  is  whether  they  should  even 
talk  about  It,  provided  the  NLRB  holds 
that  the  particular  legal  services  plan 
which  is  brought  up  is  a  legal  services 
plan  which  falls  within  the  definition  of 
wage,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  we  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  smd  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  For  example,  the  Board 
may  very  well  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  legal  services  program  which 
deals  with  suits  on  workmen's  compen- 
sation, as  the  subject  for  a  trust  fund 
such  as  the  one  we  are  discussing,  and  a 
legal  services  program  which  may  deal 
with  the  generality  of  obligations  of  the 
individual  for  perhaps  opposing  a  de- 
partment store  bill  or  a  suit  against  some 
retailer  for  misrepresentation  or  fraud  or 
a  personal  injury  suit  in  an  accident  case. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  as  the 
whole  concept  of  the  employer-employee 
relationship  is  developing  under  the  la- 
bor laws,  these  Issues  need  to  be  devel- 


oped with  it.  We  should  not  put  shackles 
on  it. 

I  think  the  people  on  our  side  of  the 
argument  have  made  a  very  good  case 
for  cranking  into  the  law  a  requirement 
that  bargaining  on  legal  services  trust 
funds    should   be    mandatory.    Had    we 

written  It  into  the  law,  that  would  have 

been  that.  We  chose  to  leave  the  law 
where  we  foimd  it  and  to  deal  with  the 
substantive  elements  of  the  case.  The 

proponents  of  the  amendment  would 
have  us  negative  that  proposition  and, 
by  terms  of  the  law.  exclude  it  from  the 
collective  bargaining  process.  I  do  not 
believe  that  should  be  so. 

I  emphasize  again— and  I  think  it  is 
the  crucial  point  for  Senators  in  deter- 
mining how  they  will  vote — that  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  subject  for  bargaining,  a 
mandatory  subject  for  bargaining,  even 
if  it  were  in  the  whole  generality  of  legal 
services  trust  funds,  would  still  not  com- 
pel the  employer  to  agree. 

So  I  believe  that  the  committee  should 
be  sustained  and  that  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  such  time  as  he 
requires. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

I  really  have  little  to  add  to  the  argu- 
ment on  this  amendment. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  I 
feel  it  is  somewhat  of  a  tempest  in  a  tea- 
pot; because,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
differentiation  between  mandatory  and 
nonmandatory  subjects  In  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining is  certainly  not  a  very  clear  one 
in  most  circumstances. 

In  that  regard,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  statement  of  Harry 
P.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Council  of 
Construction  Employers,  Inc.,  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Labor  Committee,  along 
with  a  panel  representing  employers  in 
the  contracting  and  construction  busi- 
ness. I^read  from  the  committee  hearing 
record  in  that  connection,  on  page  242 : 
•  The  Chairman.  In  this  legislation— I  might 
have  missed  what  you  said  there— but  if 
you  are  dealing  with  any  suggestion  that 
this  legislation  makes  this  a  mandatory 
issue,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Taylob.  Sir,  If  I  may  speak  to  it  as  one 
who  did  negotiate,  representing  manage- 
ment, with  the  building  trades  unions,  if  I 
had  a  choice  between  it  being  mandatory  or 
permissive 

The  Chairman.  You  would  rather  have  it 
mandatory? 

Mr.  Taylob.  No,  sir,  but  only  for  those  few 
cases — and,  they  are  rare — where  the 
negotiator  for  the  union  is  not  astute  enough 
to  Inflate  his  demand  for  mandatory  bar- 
gaining issues. 

This  is  the  situation  where  they  say,  now 
you  Just  give  a  little  more  on  this  permissive 
issue,  and  I  wUl  get  reasonable  on  the  man- 
datory issue.  The  net  effect  Ui  dealing  with  an 
astute  negotiator — most  of  them  are  that 
I  have  met — from  the  union,  it  really  makes 
very  little  difference.  They  will  make  It 
mandatory  by  the  mere  practice,  even  if  It  is 
Just  permissive. 

I  would  rather  have  it  permissive. 

This  is  the  testimony  we  received  from 
an  individual  who  has  been  involved  in 
the  very  industry  which  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  mentioned. 

As  I  have  said.  I  think  It  really  is 
somewhat  of  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  It 
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seems  to  me  to  be  questionable  and 
argiunentatlve  at  this  point  to  try  to  put 
these  services  in  a  separate  category 
aside  from  the  other  major  fringe  bene- 
fit issues.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  courts,  as  the  case  may  be, 
should  make  the  decision  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  as  to  whether  or  not  prepaid 
legal  services  are  subject  to  mandatory  or 
nonmandatory  bargaining. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt 
the  amendment.  I  can  understand  op- 
position to  the  bill,  as  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  and  perhaps 
others  are  opposed  to  the  bill  as  well. 

If  we  accept  this  concept,  however,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  desirable  to  try  to 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  in- 
clusion in  labor  contracts  joint  trust 
funds  for  legal  services.  I  do  not  believe, 
as  has  been  argued,  that  that  is  an  infla- 
tionary move.  Far  from  it.  I  think  that 
anybody  who  has  been  involved  in  labor- 
management  discussions  and  in  negotia- 
tions recognizes  that  it  is  a  question  of 
the  package  you  are  willing  to  arrive  at. 
Some  of  It  is  in  pay  and  some  of  It  in 
fringe  benefits.  Whether  such  funds  are 
mandator^'  or  permissive,  they  will  be 
part  of  the  fringe  benefits  negotiated  by 
labor  and  management.  Labor  organiza- 
tions may  set  up  these  trust  funds,  any- 
way; and  it  seems  to  me  desirable,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  have  a  joint  labor- 
management  participation  in  establish- 
ing and  controlling  such  funds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  helpful  to  go 
back  and  review  for  a  moment  what 
happened  in  1947  during  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  that  year.  The  issue  of  con- 
gressional definition  of  mandatory  bar- 
gaining arose  then.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  bill  passed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives contained  an  enumeration  of  those 
issues  over  which  the  parties  would  be 
required  to  bargain.  However,  the  bills 
that  passed  the  Senate  contained  no 
such  definition.  Rather,  the  bill  merely, 
defined  collective  bargaining  as  the  con-* 
ferring  in  good  faith  "with  respect  to 
wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment."  It  then  left  the 
specific  determinations  of  what  issues  are 
mandatory  subjects  of  bargaining  to  be 
determined,  as  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  pointed  out,  on  a  case-by-case  ba- 
sis, by  the  judicial  and  quasi- judicial 
process. 

The  conferees  on  that  act  in  1947.  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  agreed  with  the  Sen- 
ate provision,  and  that  is  where  we  are 
today.  This  would  make  a  specific  find- 
ing, as  part  of  the  definition,  of  what  is 
mandatory  and  what  is  not.  We  leave 
that  question  unanswered,  as  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  many  cases  left  it  unan- 
swered. 

I  suggest  that  in  this  situation,  for  all 
the  reasons  that  have  been  advanced,  we 
not  legislate  this  definition  of  the  Tower- 
Fannin  amendment. 

The  bill  will  not  direct  the  establish- 
ment of  legal  services  programs,  it  will 
not  dictate  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  programs,  it  will  not  require  nor 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  such  pro- 


grams and  it  will  not  require  labor  or 
management  to  agree  to  any  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  will  simply  permit  manage- 
ment to  contribute  to  such  fringe  bene- 
fit funds  if  management  agrees  with 
labor  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
fringe  benefit. 

•  The  amendment  by  Senators  Tower 
and  Fannin  would  permit  an  employer 
to  refuse  even  to  bargain  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  legal  service  program  by 
designating  legal  services  fringe  benefits 
as  a  nonmandatory  subject  of  bargain- 
ing. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  heard  some  witnesses 
who  urged  that  legal  services  be  made 
a  mandatory  subject  of  bargaining. 

Others  urged  an  amendment  similar 
to  the  Tower-Fannin  amendment. 

Although  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  a  legal  service  fringe 
benefit  should  be  treated  like  other  fringe 
benefits  such  as  health  insurance  and 
pensions,  all  mandatory  subjects  of  bar- 
gaining, the  committee  decided  not  to 
resolve  the  issue  ^  a  basis  of  the  gen- 
eralized statements  in  our  hearing  rec- 
ord. 

Rather,  we  chose  to  be  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
under  which  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  mandator^'  subject  of  bar- 
gaining is  resolved  on  a  case  by  case 
basis,  depending  upon  the  specific  facts 
involved,  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  or  the  Courts, 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to 
grant  to  employers  a  statutory  right  to 
refuse  to  bargain  with  his  employees 
about  the  establishment  of  a  legal  serv- 
ices program. 

The  whole  purpose  of  S,  1423  could  be 
thwarted  by  the  proposed  amendment. 
While  we  are  trying  to  provide  a  vehicle 
for  employees  to  protect  themselves  with 
legal  services  plans  through  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  this  amendment 
would  allow  any  employer  to  thwart  the 
whole  process  from  the  outset  by  simply 
saying  "I  refuse  to  discuss  that  subject." 
This  amendment  in  efifect  could  give 
the  employer  the  sole  discretion  of  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  a  legal  services  plan 
would  be  established  imder  the  auspices 
of  section  302. 

We  would  be  building  in  a  tremendous 
inequality  in  bargaining  power  over  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  employees, 
a  subject  which,  as  Secretary  of  Labor 
Brennan  said  in  endorsing  S.  1423,  is 
"critical  to  all  of  us  at  various  times  in 
our  lives." 

It  is  a  subject  about  which  employers 
should  also  have  a  deep  interest.  Our 
committee  report  described  the  case  of 
an  employer  which  unilaterally  under- 
took a  legal  services  program  for  Its  em- 
ployees during  World  War  U.  That  pro- 
gram resulted  in  a  savings  of  thousands 
of  man-hoiu-s  in  time  lost  on  the  job  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  personal  legal 
problems.  We  concluded  in  oiu-  report 
that: 

It  Is  clear  to  the  committee  that  providing 
legal  services  for  employees  will  have  the 
effect  of  Improving  productivity,  reducing 
lost  time,  and  effectively  Improving  employee 
morale. 


Legal  services  to  the  average  American 
Is  such  an  important  national  problem 
that  many  believe  that  employees  should 
have  an  absolute  right,  through  their 
unions,  to  demand  that  employers  bar- 
gain over  the  establishment  of  such 
funds  on  a  jointly  administered  basis. 
Some  believe  that  these  plans  would 
bring  such  benefits  to  both  the  employer 
and  his  employees,  that  it  should  be 
spelled  out  in  the  law  as  a  mandatory 
subject  of  bargaining. 

Let  me  be  certain  here  that  my  col- 
leagues imderstand  that  making  a  sub- 
ject of  bargaining  mandatory  simply 
means  that  an  employer  must  bargain  in 
good  faith  about  the  subject.  He  by  no 
means  has  to  agree  to  the  demand. 

In  any  event,  after  we  completed  a 
review  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  many  court 
decisions  dealing  with  the  issue  of  which 
subjects  of  bargaining  were  permissive 
and  which  were  mandatory,  we  con- 
cluded that  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  include  any  provision  in  the  bill  at  all. 
It  is  clear  that  this  was  intended  by 
Congress  in  1947  as  a  subject  which  was 
to  be  left  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  courts,  to  be  de- 
cided on  a  case-by -case  basis. 

The  act  itself,  of  course,  does  not  spe- 
cify which  subjects  are  mandatory  and 
which  are  permissive.  Let  me  briefly  re- 
view how  the  law  has  been  developed  by 
the  courts. 

Section  8(d)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  29  U.S.C,  section  141, 
section  158(d)  (1970).  provides  in  perti- 
nent part: 

To  bargain  collectively  Is  the  performance 
of  the  mutual  obligation  of  the  employer  and 
the  representative  of  the  employees  to  meet 
at  reasonable  times  and  confer  In  good  faith 
with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  and  other  terms, 
and  conditions  of  employment,  or  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  agre^ent.  or  any  question  aris- 
ing thereunder,  'and  the  execution  of  a  writ- 
ten contract  Incorporating  any  agreement 
reached  if  requested  by  either  party.  .  .  , 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  distinction  between  mandatory 
and  merely  permissive  bargaining  sub- 
jects is  crucial.  In  N.L.R.B.  v.  Borg- 
Wamer  Corp.,  356  U.S.  342  (1958),  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  lawful  matters 
not  within  the  scope  of  "wages,  hours 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment" are  permissives  bargaining 
subjects. 

The  inventory  of  forms  of  compensa- 
tion held  to  be  mandatory  bargaining 
subjects  has  been  established  on  a  case 
by  case  basis:  individual  merit  raises, 
N.L.R.B.  v.  J.  H.  Allison  &  Co.,  165  F. 
2d  766  (6th  Cir.  1948) ;  Pension,  Inland 
Steel  Co.  V.  N.L.R.B.,  170  F.  2d  247  (7th 
Cir.  1948).  cert,  denied.  336  U.S.  960 
(1949):  Christmas  Bonuses.  N.L.R.B.  v. 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  199  F.  2d  713 
(2d  Cir.  1952) ;  Rentals  for  Company- 
Owned  Housing.  N.L.R.B.  v.  Lehigh  Port- 
Iflnd  Cement  Co..  205  F,  2d  821  (4th  Cir. 
1953) ;  Piece  or  Other  Incentive  Rates. 
N.R.L.B.  v.  E.  Texas  Steel  Castings  Co., 
211  F.  2d  813  (5th  Cir.  1954);  Profit- 
Sharing  Plans.  N.L.R.B.  v,  Black-Claw- 
son  Co..  210  F.  2d  523  (6th  Cir.  1954); 
Stock  Purchase  Plans.  Richfield  Oil  Corp. 
V.  NJ,.R.B..  231  F.  2d  717  (D.C.  Cir.  1956) . 
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cert,  denied,  351  U.S.  909  (1956);  Em- 
ployee Discounts,  N.L.R.B.  V.  Central  III 
Pub.  Serv.  Co..  324  F.  2d  916  (7th  Cir. 
1963). 

In  developing  the  Mandatory  versus 
Permissive  Bargaining  Concept,  the 
NLRB  and  the  courts  have  looked  to 
bargaining  practices  as  relevant,  but  not 
determinative.  Fibreboard  Paper  Prod- 
ucts Corp.  v.  NLRB,  379  U.S.  203,  211 
(1964) ,  It  is  well  established  that: 

Section  8(d)  of  the  act— does  not  Im- 
mutably fix  a  list  of  subjects  for  mandatory 
bargaining. 

Chemical  Workers,  Local  1  v.  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass,  404  U.S.  157.  158 
(1971)  and  that: 

Effective  collective  bargaining— include  (s) 
the  right— to  bargain  about  the  exceptional 
as  well  as  the  routine — " 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  v.  Rail- 
way Express  Agency,  321  U.S.  342.  347 
(1944). 

Whether  legal  service  plans  would  be 
found  to  be  mandatory  or  permissive 
subjects  of  bargaining  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. There  are  those  who  argue  that 
they  should  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  group  health  plans,  which  are 
mandatory  subjects  of  bargaining 
Others  argue  that  they  should  be  a  per- 
missive subject  of  bargaining. 

The  point  is  that  we  should  leave  it 
to  the  NLRB  and  the  courts  to  decide 
the  qustion  on  the  basis  of  traditional 
and  well-established  criteria.  The  ques- 
tion has  not  yet  been  presented  in  an 
actual  case,  and  we  should  leave  the  law 
as  we  find  it. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  pass- 
ing  this   bill    without    my   amendment 
simply  puts  another  plug  in  the  hands  of 
big  unions   which    in   many    instances 
most  instances,   are  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  the  business  organizations 
they    deal    with.    Remember,    organized 
labor  is  the  only  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  that  does  not  have  to  pay 
attention  to  regulations  in  the  market- 
place or  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
because  of  the  statutory  law  of  protec- 
tion around  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN) .  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr 
Church),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott )  is 
absent  on  official  business. 
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The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ulinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  oflQcial 
business. 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  26 
nays  66,  as  follows: 


Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Brock 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cook 
Cotton 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen         * 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Clark 

Cranston 

Dole 

Elagleton 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hart 


fNo.  142  Leg. 

YEAS — 26 
Curtis 
Domenlcl 
Domlnlck 
Eastland 
Ervln 
Fannin 
Griffin 
Hansen 
Helms 

NATS— 66 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
HolUngs 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathlas 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 


Hruska 

McCleUan 

McClure 

Nunn 

Sax  be 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 

Young 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING — 8 
Biden  Goldwaier  Scott  Va 

Buckley  Hughes  Stennis 

Church  Percy 


So  the  Fannin-Tower  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  further  amendments.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  time  remaining  on  the 
bill,  if  Senators  controlling  the  time  in 
opposition  are  also  willing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Who  controls  the  time  in 
opposition? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  himself  dees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  time  under  my  control,  as  well, 
unless  there  are  Senators  who  desire  to 
speak  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  off  any  Senator.  I  think  it  is 
a  little  early  compared  with  what  Sena- 
tors usually  assume.  On  my  time,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  before  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
speedy  adoption  of  S.   1423  as  unani- 
mously reported  from   the   Labor   and 
Public   Welfare   Committee.    As   a   co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  regard  the 
provision  of  high-quality  prepaid  legal 
services  as  being  of  the  utmost  Import- 
ance. I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Williams)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for 
their  leadership  in  presenting  and  ob- 
taining quick  Senate  action  on  this  bUl 
Over  the  past  2  years,  the  Senate  has 
debated    and    twice    passed    legislation 
which  I,  joined  by  many  others,  have 
sponsored  to  create  a  National  Legal 
Services    Corporation.    This    legislation 
has  been  designed  to  aid  the  poor  in 
receiving  the  legal  assistance  they  need 
to  insure  equal  justice  for  all  under  our 
Constitution.   Within   the   near   future 
the  Senate  will  again  be  debating  the 
future  of  the  legal  services  program. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
today,  however,  is  important  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  For  not  only  the  poor  in  our 
society  often  find  quality  legal  services 
beyond  their  reach.  Many  middle-class 
Americans  often  experience  difficulties 
in  affording  such  services  and  the  pres- 
ent means  for  delivering  these  services 
do  not  always  prove  adequate.  For  these 
Americans,  the  ability  to  establish  joint 
labor-management  trust  funds  to  fi- 
nance legal  services  is  of  real  concern. 
S.  1423,  it  should  be  noted,  does  noth- 
ing more  than  remove  a  presently  exist- 
ing legal  barrier  which  prevent  the 
formation  of  jointly  administered  labor- 
management  trust  funds  to  finance  the 
provision  of  legal  services.  By  authorizing 
employer  contributions  to  such  fimds. 
this  legislation  will  help  provide  legal 
services  in  many  industries  where  such 
jointly  administered  funds  may  well  be 
the  only  effective  way  of  providing  such 
services. 

The  bill  does  not  finance  or  direct  the 
establishment  of  such  legal  services  pro- 
grams. It  allows  for  maximum  flexibility 
in  the  nature,  number,  and  particular 
provisions  in  plans  for  prepaid  legal 
services. 

In  short,  S,  1423  attempts  to  recognize 
the  growing  need  for  quality  prepaid 
legal  services  among  employees  in  many 
industries,  and  declares  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  unions  and  management  jointly 
deciding  to  administer  such  funds.  As 
such,  it  fills  a  definite  need  and  will  be 
a  real  contribution  toward  benefiting 
the  welfare  of  millions  of  families  across 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  vield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1423)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
•  Mr.  Hughes)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

I  No.   143  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 79 


Abourezk 

Gravel 

Moss 

Aiken 

Grtffln 

Muskle 

Allen 

Gurney 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pack  wood 

Beall 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hatfield          * 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Javits 

Scott,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Case 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Long 

Stevens 

Church 

Masnuson 

Stevenson 

Clark 

MansQeld 

Symington 

Cook 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Cranston 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McGee 

Tunney 

Domenlcl 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Young 

Fong 

Mondale 

Fulbright 

Montoya 
NAYS— 15 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Sax  be 

Byrd. 

Fannin 

Thurmond 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hansen 

Tower 

Cotton 

Helms 

Curtis 

Hruska 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Blden 

Hughes 

Scott,  Va. 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Stennis 

So  the  bill  (S.  1423)   was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S     1423 
An  act  to  amend  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act,  1947,  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions   to    Jointly    administered    trust 
funds   established   by   labor   organizations 
to  defray  costs  of  legal  services. 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of   Representatives  of   the    United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
302(C)   of  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act  1947,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (7)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)"  and  by 
adding  Ihimediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following:    ";    or    (8)    with 
respect  to  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
paid  by  any  employer  to  a  trust  fund  estab- 
lished by  such  representative  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  costs  of  legal  services  for  em- 
ployees, their  families,  and  dependents:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  requirements  of  clause  (B)  of 


the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  such  trust  funds:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  such  legal  services  shall  be 
furnished  (A)  to  Initiate  any  proceeding  di- 
rected (I)  against  any  such  employer  or  Its 
oflRcers  or  agents  except  In  workmen's  com- 
pensation cases,  or  ( 11 )  against  such  labor  or- 
ganization, or  its  parent  or  subordinate 
bodies,  or  their  officers  or  agents,  or  (111) 
against  any  other  employer  or  labor  organi- 
zation, or  their  officers  or  agents.  In  any  mat- 
ter arising  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended,  or  this  Act,  and  (B) 
in  any  proceeding  where  a  labor  organiza- 
tion would  be  prohibited  from  defraying  the 
costs  of  legal  services  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Labor -Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1959". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  neces- 
sary clerical  and  technical  corrections  in 
the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  and  that  the 
bill  (S.  1423)  be  printed  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  had  been  directed  to  notify 
the  Senate  that  Mr.  Adams,  of  Washing- 
ton, had  been  appointed  as  a  manager  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 
on  the  bill  'S.  38)  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  United  States 
share  of  allowable  project  costs  under 
such  act,  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain State  taxation  of  persons  in  air 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  vice 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  resigned. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be 
granted  leave  of  the  Senate  from  today 
until  Friday  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  rise  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  the  order  of  busi- 
ness will  be  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the 
rest  of  the  week  and.  if  he  is  prepared 
to  say,  until  the  very  brief  recess  be- 
fore Memorial  Day. 


lENT 


AMENDMENT   OF    THE    SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  query  raised  by  the  dis- 


tinguished Republican  leader,  first,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  123,  S.  1672,  so  that  it  may  be  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S.  1672, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1672)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  on 
this  bill  is  under  control,  with  time  on 
each  amendment  except  one  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  limited  to  30  minutes,  time 
on  tne  bill  to  be  limited  to  1  hour. 

m4.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  not  take  up  the  Small  Business  bill 
until  tomorrow,  sometime  between  the 
hour  of  10:30  and  11  o'clock  a.m.  So 
there  will  be  no  time  on  the  bill  this 
evening. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  142.  a  bill  (S.  355) 
to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  and  then 
hopefully,  either  Calendar  No.  144  or 
Calendar  No.  145.  Some  difficulties  per- 
tain to  Calendar  Nos.  143  and  141. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  the  calendar 
tomorrow  will  be  the  bills  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
yesterday,  or  Monday,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Authorization  Act,  the  Foreign 
Building  Act.  the  authorization  for  the 
USIA.  and  the  authorization  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  In  view  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  developed  concerning  the 
taking  up  of  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  I  would  anticipate  the 
same  difficulty  would  accrue  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill,  but  I  will 
plead  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  from  time  to  time  to  see  whether, 
out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  his 
wisdom  of  mind,  he  might  not  relent,  but 
I  am  not  holding  out  much  hope. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  filled  with  goodness  of 
heart  and  enormous  good  will  and  a 
compulsive  desire  to  please  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  every  way 
possible,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  can  bring  themselves 
to  do  so,  we  will  try  to  do  in  bringing 
ourselves  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  tti%t  I  ap- 
preciate the  candor  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  would  say  that  the 
situation  which  confronts  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  very  kind — 
as  always. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  next,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nominations  of 
Robert   H.    Morris,    of   California,    and 
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William  L.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
members  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

At  this  time,  as  in  executive  session, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  2 
hours  of  debate  on  Monday  next  on  the 
nomination  of  William  L.  Springer,  of 
Illinois,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  <Mr.  Moss)  and  the  equally  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  ;  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  in  order  to  order  the 
ye£is  and  nays  on  thai  nominatiot  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  That  is  on  the  nomination 
of  William  L.  Springer,  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  nomination  at  this 
time. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  H.  Morris,  of  California,  imme- 
diately after  the  disposal  of  the  Springer 
nomination  on  Monday  next,  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is   so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  H.  Morris,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  other 
legislation  will  be  reported  from  the  var- 
ious committees  in  the  meantime.  I  will 
get  together,  as  usual,  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  trying  to 
work  out  the  mode  of  operation  for  these 
matters  so  that  they  can  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  before  we  recess  at  the 
conclusion  of  business  a  week  from  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Has  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  at  this 
time,  arrived  at  any  decision  regarding 
a  session  this  coming  Friday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  depend,  I 
would  say  In  reply,  on  what  the  Senate 
is  able  to  accomplish  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  In  other 
words  the  carrot  and  the  stick? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  stick  and  the 
carrot.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  does  he  want  to  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  time  heretofore 
agreed  upon  on  S.  1672  be  deferred  until 
tomorrow  and  start  rimning  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  has  stated  the  situa- 
tion correctly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say.  in  all  candor,  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Republican  leader,  that  it 
really  is  not  the  stick  and  the  carrot  or 
the  carrot  and  the  stick.  It  is  just  the 


way  things  work  out.  I  oo  not  know  what 
is  going  to  come  upon  the  calendar. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  yield, 
I  think  that  while  2  hours  is  ample  for 
consideration  of  tlie  Springer  nomina- 
tion, I  would  be  very  much  surprised  if 
we  used  more  than  half  that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  disap- 
pointed if  we  did. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legslative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  recall  that  I  said  we  would 
get  to  a  vote  between  the  hour  of  10:30 
and  11  o'clock  tomorrow  on  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  adden- 
dum and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  begin  running  on  the  Springer  nom- 
ination immediately  after  the  close  of 
morning  business  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  ^^uorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE    SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1672)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  1672. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  for  amendment  No.  125  to  be 
offered  to  the  bill  S.  1672.  The  amend- 
ment is  by  Mr.  Eagleton.  I  have  cleared 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Tower,  who  is  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle;  I  have  cleared  it  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  on  this  side  of  the  aisle; 
and  I  have  also  cleared  it  with  the  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS AND  FOR  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
sissistant  Republican  leader,  Mr.  Griffin, 
be  rec(^nized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; that  he  be  followed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  WegJ,  Virginia,  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  for  nqlt  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  S.  1672  TO  BE  LAID  BE- 
FORE THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, at  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  1672. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority,  leader  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  as  in  executive  session, 
that  the  previous  order  with  respect  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  125, 
Message  No.  29,  the  nomination  of 
Robert  H.  Morris,  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
for  the  vote  thereon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  the  pre- 
vious order  with  respect  to  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Morris  be  vacated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  yeas  and  nays  which  were  ordered. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prfcsident, 
on  Monday,  after  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  Is  completed, 
the  Senate  will  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
22.  1977.  There  is  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hours  on  that  nomination,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Cotton  and 
Mr.  Moss,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a 
yea-and-nay  vote,  which  has  previously 
been  ordered,  will  occur.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote,  the  Senate  would 
not  then  proceed  to  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Morris.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON,  At  what  time  is  it  the 
intention  for  the  Senate  to  meet  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  12  noon. 

Mr.  COTTON.  So  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  debate  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Springlsr  would  hardly  start  before 
1  p.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  doubt  that 
It  wUI. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  coming  in  by  plane, 
and  I  plan  to  arrive  here  by  1  o'clock  or 
within  10  minutes  thereafter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
will  be  accommodated,  because  he  is  al- 
ways most  accommodating  to  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRD.   This   is   in 

accordance  with  our  colloquy,  may  I  say 

to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  will  not  happen  be- 
fore 1  p.m.  or  1:30? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  assure  the 
Senator  of  that. 
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ORDER    FOR    CONVENING    OF    THE 
SENATE    ON    MONDAY,    MAY     12 
1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  meets  on  Monday,  it  meet  at  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
Monday,  and  after  the  completion  of  any 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators 
which  may  have  been  entered  prior 
thereto,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  of 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Senate  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  begin  its  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  William  L. 
Springer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  am 
tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  assistant  Republican  leader 
Mr.  Griffin,  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  its  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  1672  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
under  a  time  limitation.  Yea-and-nay 
votes  will  occur  on  amendments  thereto 
and  possibly  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
There  may  be  other  matters  called  up 
tomorrow  following  the  disposition  of 
the  unfinished  business,  and  yea-and- 
nay  votes  may  likewise  occur  thereon. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:25 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday.  May  17.  1973,  at  10  a.m. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  16,  1973: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law 

the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 

the  grades  Indicated  In  the  National  Oceanic 

and  Atmospheric  Administration : 

To  be  commander 

PhlUlp  C.  Johnson       Karl  W.  Klenlnoef'^ 
James  P.  Brown,  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

Wmiam  L.  Stubble-  William  D.  Neff 

^^Id  Michael  Kawka 

Ronald  L.  Crozler  Clarence  W.  Tignor 

Melvyn  C.  Grunthal  Melvln  N.  Makl 

To  be  lieutenant 

Michael  R.  Johnson  Gary  M.  Adair 

Max  M.  Ethrldge  Alan  P.  Vonderohe 

Gary  L.  Sundln  David  B.  McLean 

Carl  V.  miman  David  B.  MacParland 

Keith  G.  Baldwin  Kurt  J.  Schnebele 

Stephen  L.  Wood  Emerson  G.  Wood 
Robert  H.  Qualset 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Carl  S.  Smyth  Michael  F.  Kolesar 

James  R.  Hastings         Denis  A.  Redwlne 
James  R.  Paris 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Gordon  M.  Graham,  555-07- 
3880FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provUlons 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066 
In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.    Gen.    Donavon    F.    Smith,    379-12- 
7I37FB   (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force, 

Federal  Reserve  System 
Robert  C.  Holland,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  fJfjT^  unexpired 
term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1964  vice 
James  Louis  Robertson,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  16.  1973: 

Department  of  Labor 

Richard  F.  Schubert,  of  Pennsylvania  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Bernard  E.  DeLury.  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Administration  on  Aging 
Arthur   S.    Flemmlng.   of   Virginia,   to   be 
Commissioner  on  Aging. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 
Norbet    T.    Tlemann.    of   Nebraska,    to    be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon. 

National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy 
Frederick  B.  Dent,  of  South  Carolina  to  be 
a  member  of  the   National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


May  16,  1978 
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RECOGNITION  OP  MUSICAL  TALENT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mar^6,  1973 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  Master's  Men.  the  male  glee  club  of 
Lincoln  Christian  College,  perform  on  the 
Capitol  steps.  This  group  also  shared 
their  beautiful  music  with  the  Senate  in 
the  rotimda  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

This  chorus,  specializing  in  sacred 
music,  is  made  up  of  yoimg  men  from  all 
over  the  United  States  who  are  training 
for  some  phase  of  the  ministry  at  Lincoln 
Christian  College  and  Seminary.  Lin- 
coln, 111. 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  such  a  fine 
group  of  yoimg  men,  and  after  hearing 
them,  it  is  imderstandable  why  this  out- 
standing group  directed  by  Mr.  K.  David 
Hargrove  is  in  such  demand  throughout 
the  Midwestern  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record  the 
names  of  this  group  and  their  hometowns 
so  that  my  colleagues  might  be  aware  of 
the  fine  work  that  these  outstanding 
young  men  are  doing. 

Abegglen,  Jim,  second  tenor,  Olney,  111. 

Adams,  Tim,  bass,  Lexington.  Ky. 

Allen,  Sky,  second  tenor,  Wliiting,  Ind. 

Baker.  Bill,  baritone,  Waukegon,  111. 

Bender,  Bob,  baritone.  Browns,  111. 

Blankenship,  Jim,  first  tenor,  Green- 
ville, ni. 

Bradburn,  Ken,  baritone,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Burberry,  Mac,  second  tenor,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
*       Cheatham,  Roger,  second  tenor,  Whea- 
ton.  111. 

Densmore,  Jim,  technician,  Albion,  111. 

Eagles,  Jerry,  first  tenor,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Ellis.  David,  bass.  Highland,  Ind. 

Flick.  Shockley,  bass.  Portage,  Ind. 

Gallagher,  Mark,  bass,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Gaston,  Mike,  bass,  Windsor,  111. 
Harbin,  Mike,  first  tenor.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Harney,  Larry,  first  tenor,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Henwood,  Ron.  second  tenor,  Rossville 
111. 

Holland,  Bruce,  second  tenor.  Rittman 
Ohio. 

Holland,  Mike,  bass.  Rittman,  Ohio. 

James,  Mark,  percussion,  Potomac,  111. 

Jones,  Mark,  baritone/accompanist. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

McFadden,  Matt,  technician.  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

McGilliard,    Dale,    baritone.   Browns- 
burg.  Ind. 
'^         Mead,  Andy,  baritone.  Downs,  111. 

Peters,  Eric,  first  tenor,  Indianapolis 
Ind. 

Ritter,  Jay,  baritone,  Rossville,  111. 

Ross,  George,  baritone.  Palmyra,  111. 

Shepherd,  Gene,  baritone,  Albion,  HI. 

Van  Meter,  Rick,  baritone/accompa- 
nist. Springfield.  HI. 
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VoUstedt,  Tim,  second  tenor,  Bloom 
ington,  111.  j^ 

Walston.    Rick,    second    tenor.    Wood 
River,  ni. 

Wells.  Steve,  bass,  Lexington.  Ky. 

White,  Steve,  second  tenor,  Danville, 

ni. 

Woods,  David,  first  tenor,  Albion,  111. 


SALUTE  TO  BASKETBALL  OFFICIALS 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

op   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  sports  and  athletic  events  occupy 
our  leisure  time.  One  little-known  aspect 
of  such  activities  is  the  art  of  oflRciating. 
With  the  basketball  season  just  being 
completed  it  might  be  fitting  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  role  played  by  these  men 
in  the  striped  shirts  in  a  game  invented 
and  primarily  performed  in  the  United 
States. 

Recently,  the  assistant  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Southern  Conference,  J. 
Dallas  Shirley,  a  resident  of  the  Greater 
Washington,  D.C.  area,  authored  an  arti- 
cle on  what  a  spectator  should  look  for 
in  a  good  basketball  official  and  how  to 
tell  one  from  another.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Shirley's  article: 

What  Is  A  Good  Basketball  Official? 

How  Can  I  Tell? 

(By  J.  Dallas  Shirley) 

Quite  often  the  average  basketball  fan. 
filled  with  enthusiasm  and  love  of  the  game, 
tries  to  honestly  be  objective  and  asks  him- 
self, "How  can  I  tell  If  the  official  Is  a  good 
one  or  not?" 

Certainly  it  Is  agreed  that  you  cannot  fol- 
low the  advice  given  In  the  poem  printed  be- 
low, for  more  than  God  can  referee. 

Many  spectators  who  come  to  games  are  not 
and  cannot  be  objective  In  their  evaluation  of 
the  man  In  the  striped  shirt  for  they  are 
prejudiced,  biased.  Ill-informed  dnA  think 
only  those  calls  that  are  made  In  favor  of  his 
team  are  correct. 

In  an  attempt  to  be  of  service  to  the  spec- 
tator who  really  wants  to  determine  if  the 
man  with  the  whistle  Is  competent.  I  should 
like  to  present  a  few  yardsticks  he  may  use 
In  trying  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  honest 
answer. 

To  begin  with  we  must  recognize  that  first 
impressions  are  all  too  often  lasting  impres- 
sions and  this  is  not  always  fair.  As  the 
official  walks  on  the  floor  he  immediately 
starts  selling  himself  to  you.  You  look  at 
his  general  appearance.  Judging,  if  he  is  neat 
and  In  good  physical  condition,  if  he  Is  over- 
weight or  carrying  a  spare  tire  around  his 
mid-section. 

Like  you,  the  official  Is  very  conscious  of 
his  appearance  and  condition.  In  fact  two 
or  more  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
season  he  starts  working  out  regularly  to  get 
In  tip-top  shape  and  be  ready  to  run  ap- 
proximately four  miles  per  game,  staying 
with  young  students  who  have  little  to  do 
but  attend  school,  practice  and  play  the 
game. 

Next  you  must  determine.  In  your  own 
mind,  if  he  knows  the  rules.  Now  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  you  cannot  Judge  this  area  to 


your  satisfaction  because  of  your  general  lack 
of  complete  knowledge  of  the  rules.  However, 
you  can  easily  determine  if  the  official  makes 
his  calls  with  conviction.  If  he  Is  on  top  of 
the  play,  are  his  calls  generally  accepted  by 
all  concerned,  does  he  keep  his  cool?  This 
plus  your  general  knowledge  should  provide 
you  with  sufficient  confidence  to  make  a  fair 
evaluation  of  this  point. 

You  should  know  that  In  addition  to  his 
conditioning  program  the  official  Is  required 
to  attend  weekly  meetings  to  study  the 
rules  and  mechanics  of  officiating.  To  many 
this  is  a  review,  but  always  there  are  changes 
that  take  place  each  year  and  he  must  not 
only  learn  the  changes  but  must  be  able  to 
apply  them  to  his  work  on  the  floor.  Also,  he 
Is  required  to  attend  conference  clinics,  take 
national  rules  examinations  and  carefully 
study  Bulletins  that  are  sent  to  him  peri- 
odically by  his  supervisor. 

To  further  assist  him  In  his  development 
to  reach  and  maintain  his  maximum  poten- 
tial he  is  frequently  observed  by  his  super- 
visor and  offered  constructive  suggestions  for 
his  general  and  specific  improvement. 

Are  you  convinced  that  the  official  is  In 
the  best  possible  position  to  see  the  play, 
every  time  he  makes  a  call?  Does  he  move 
each  time  the  ball  is  passed  or  shot  to  ob- 
tain a  better  angle  on  the  play?  Does  he 
make  an  honest  attempt  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
ball?  Does  he  loaf  coming  up  the  floor  and 
does  he  allow  the  game  to  lag  while  he  ad- 
ministers a  free  throw  or  out  of  bounds  play? 
Does  he  signal  clearly  his  calls  following 
each  time  he  blows  the  whistle,  so  that  all 
In  the  gymnasium  know  exactly  what  he 
has  called?  These  are  a  few  of  the  questions 
you  have  to  ask  yourself  as  you  try  to  answer 
the  question  Is  he  doing  a  good  Job. 

To  determine  this  side  of  the  cfficlais 
work,  you  must  know  there  is  an  area  of  offi- 
ciating which  is  very  important  to  the  offi- 
cial knowji  as  mechanics.  Proper  use  of  the 
prescribed  mechanics  determines  whether 
the  officials  work  as  a  team  or  as  two  indi- 
viduals on  the  floor.  To  have  a  game  covered 
properly,  all  ten  players  and  the  bench  'nust 
be  under  constant  supervision  and  this  re- 
quires both  men  to  work  as  a  team  for  the 
full  length  of  the  game.  The  Collegiate  Com- 
missioners Association  and  the  High  School 
Federation  yearly  publish  a  Manual  of  Offi- 
ciating which  is  a  Bible  to  all  qualified  offi- 
cials. Every  time  you  see  an  official  move, 
give  a  signal  or  administer  an  infraction  he  is 
following  a  very  definite  and  specific  directive 
In  performing  this  responsibility. 

It  may  be  of  further  help  to  you  if  vou 
were  aware  and  kept  in  mind  the  philosophy 
of  officiating  which  covers  only  three  points, 
but  three  very  Important  points.  As  each  act 
is  committed  on  the  floor  the  official  must  in- 
stantly determine  in  his  mind,  based  upon 
years  of  experience: 

1.  Did  the  player  gain  an  advantage  as  a 
result  of  his  Illegal  act? 

2.  Was  his  opponent  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage as  a  result  of  the  illegal  act? 

3.  Will  the  game  get  rough  and  out  of  onn- 
trol  If  this  type  of  action  is  not  penalized 
promptly? 

If  the  answer  to  any  *tjhe  above  Is  !n  the 
affirmative  the  official jjSust  sound  his  whistle 
at  once  and  act  accoKUngly  within  the  frame 
work  of  the  rules.  Please  remember  the  man 
In  the  Striped  Shirt  must  act  at  once,  he 
has  no  chance  to  review  his  decision,  nor 
does  he  have  instant  replays  at  his  command, 
nor  can  he  stop  and  reflect,  his  must  be  an 
Instant  decision.  If  not  he  will  not  sound  his 
whistle  and  the  game  will  continue.  This  is 
the  area  of  Judgment  which  makes  basketball 
the  most  difficult  of  all  sports  to  officiate. 
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In  conclusion  it  may  be  of  assistance  in 
your  evaluation  to  know  the  "Ten  Don'ts  For 
Officiating."  For  every  violation  of  the  be- 
low, plus  what  has  been  described  above,  a 
point  may  be  deducted  from  the  official's 
score.  It  will  be  surprising  to  fair  min'-ied 
spectators  Just  how  high  each  official  will 
rate. 

The  Ten  Donts  For  Officiating 

1.  Don't  take  your  eyes  off  the  play 

2.  Don't  take  anything  for  granted 

3.  Don't  explain  your  decisions 

4.  Don't    argue    with    players,    coaches    or 

managers 

5.  Don't  talk  to  spectators 

6.  Don't  look  for  trouble 

7.  Don't  make  decisions  for  your  partner 

8.  Don't  work  without  proper  equipment 

9.  Don't  hold  idle  conversation  with  players 
10.  Don't  stand  on  a  time 

Really  now,  you  do  agree,  that  the  poem  is 
not  true. 

Referees 
I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 

A  satisfactory  referee, 
About  whose  head  a  halo  shines, 

■Whose  merits  rate  reporter's  lines 
One  who  calls  them  as  they  are. 

And  not  as  I  sh^uld  wish,  by  far. 

A  gent  who  leans  not  either  way 

But  the  boys  decide  the  play. 
A  guy  who'll  sting  the  coach  who  yaps 

From  Slwash  Hi  or  Old  Mlllsaps. 
Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 

But  only  God  could  referee. 


DAKOTA     DEBACLE 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOtrrH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
nearly  3  months  since  the  takeover  of 
Wounded  Knee  began.  It  has  taken  that 
long  for  many  elements  of  the  news 
media  to  place  that  violent  and  destruc- 
tive act  into  perspective. 

The  Washington  Star-News  was  one 
Eastern  newspaper  that  had  a  grasp  of 
the  situation  at  Wounded  Knee  from  the 
beginning.  Tuesday,  May  15,  the  paper 
editorialized  on  the  conclusion  of  "the 
so-called  second  battle  of  Wounded 
Knee."  I  urge  my  colleagues'  reading  of 
this  editorial: 

Dakota  Debacle 

The  so-called  second  battle  of  'Wounded 
Knee  was,  from  start  to  finish,  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle. It  degraded  the  image  of  law,  and 
made  the  legitimate  pleadings  of  American 
Indians  more  difficult. 

Still,  some  people  will  see  in  it  the  Imagery 
of  noble  Indian  activists  bringing  attention 
to  the  deprivation  of  their  people  by  means 
that,  while  not  commendable,  at  least  are 
understandable,  and  perhaps  the  only  effec- 
tive option.  This  Is  nonsense.  The  70-day  oc- 
cupation and  vandalism  of  'Wounded  Knee 
achieved  nothing  except  destruction,  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  enhance  the  prospect  for  In- 
dian advancement  In  general. 

■What  the  militants  have  to  show  for  their 
pains — and  all  their  melodrama  and  threat- 
ening rhetoric — are  two  dead  brethren,  more 
feban  a  dozen  wounded  people  (including  a 
tJ.S.  marshal  who  is  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down) ,  and  the  rubble  of  burned-out  build- 
ings. In  addition,  numerous  leaders  and 
members  of  the  fire-brand  American  Indian 
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Movement  (AIM)  have  criminal  charges  to 
contend  with,  and  we  assume  that  the  prose- 
cution wlU  not  be  lax.  But  many  participants 
in  this  violent  drama  apparently  escaped, 
filtering  out  across  the  plains  at  night,  and 
taking  with  them  much  of  the  automatic 
weaponry  that  was  used  to  challenge  legal 
authority.  Federal  officials  also  had  precious 
little  to  show,  in  the  way  of  surrendered 
armaments,  when  they  took  the  village  last 
week. 

So  the  question  arises,  is  this  the  end  of 
It?  Win  some  of  the  missing  Insurgents,  and 
perhaps  other  Indian  radicals,  appear  else- 
where to  stage  another  armed  confrontation, 
making  the  same  preposterous  demands?  If 
that  should  happen,  we  trust  that  federal 
authorities  will  profit  from  their  frustrating 
and  demeaning  experience  at  Wounded  Knee. 
Only  when  the  enclave  was  effectively  sealed 
off  from  supplies  did  the  long  negotiations 
produce  a  surrender.  This  tactic,  and  possi- 
bly more  severe  measures,  should  have  been 
employed  weeks  earlier. 

Anyway,  the  country  can  be  thankful  that 
this  dangerous  engagement  Is  over.  Perhaps 
the  arrest  of  the  more  provocative  AIM  lead- 
ers will  have  a  quieting  effect  on  their  move- 
ment. All  they  gained.  In  the  end,  was  the 
promise  of  a  meeting  with  White  House  rep- 
resentatives next  week.  That  could  have  been 
achieved  before  those  homes  and  businesses 
In  Wounded  Knee  were  burned,  or  any  blood 
was  spilled.  Nothing  like  that  must  be  al- 
lowed to  happen  again,  in  prolonged  parley- 
ing with  armed  lawbreakers. 

But  neither  should  this  destructive  group 
be  Identified  in  the  public  mind  as  "the  In- 
dians," per  se.  It  is  a  fringe,  mainly  with  tin 
urban  base,  whose  tactics  are  deplored  by  a 
great  many  other  Indians.  And  these  dep- 
redations by  a  few  must  not  cause  any 
hesitation  in  dealing  more  adequately  with 
the  desperate  poverty  that  afflicts  so  many 
reservation  Indians. 


May  16,  1973 


MEMORIAL  FOR  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS  ERECTED  IN 
FLINT,  MICH. 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16.  1973 

Mr.  RJEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  the  week  of  May  13 
to  May  19,  1973.  was  proclaimed  National 
Police  Week.  In  recognizing  National 
Police  Week  and  May  15,  1973.  as  Police 
Officer's  Memorial  Day.  Flint  Memorial 
Park  Cemetery  in  Flint,  Mich.,  has 
erected  and  dedicated  a  monument  to 
give  tribute  to  all  law  enforcement 
officers. 

The  idea  of  a  monument  was  that  of 
James  E.  'Van  Linden,  vice  president  of 
Flint  Memorial  Park.  He  presented  his 
idea  to  the  board  of  directors  and  a 
resolution  was  supported  and  unani- 
mously adopted  to  enable  this  Idea 
to  become  a  reality.  Rita  J.  Silverman, 
the  cemetery  president,  imveiled  and 
dedicated  the  monument  on  May  15, 
1973. 

The  monument  was  dedicated  to  all 
law  enforcement  officers,  their  families, 
and  especially  to  their  comrades  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  heroism  to  aid 
their  fellow  man.  May  their  memory  and 
honor  live  forever. 

Craftsmen  poured  400  pounds  of 
molten  metal  at  2.100'  P.  to  cast  this 


bronze  plaque.  The  7-by-4-foot  hand- 
crafted bas  relief  bronze  plaque  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  cast  anywhere. 

The  bronze  plaque  is  permanently  at- 
tached to  a  9 '2-ton  pillar  of  granite  9 
feet  tall  quarried  from  world  famous 
Rock  of  Ages  quarry.  The  special  block 
of  granite  weighed  approximately  40  tons 
when  lifted  from  a  depth  of  350  feet  from 
the  quarry. 

A  250-pound  solid  bronze  bald  eagle 
with  a  wingspread  of  31  inches  mounted 
on  top  gives  the  monument  an  overall 
height  of  12  feet. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  dedication 
and  memorial  service  were  Congressman 
Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.,  and  Justice  Mary 
Coleman,  Michigan  State  Supreme  Court. 
Many  other  dignitaries  attended  and 
wreaths  were  placed  in  memorj'  of 
policemen  who  have  died  in  line  of  duty. 

A  background  figui'e  carved  on  the 
plaque  of  a  police  officer  bending  to  a 
distraught  child,  with  the  words  "He 
Cares"  tells  still  another  story  about  our 
dedicated  law  enforcement  officers. 

Our  gratitude  to  these  men  and  women 
remain  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  us 
aU. 


FBI   NEEDS   A   PERMANENT   DIREC- 
TOR TO  BETTER  SERVE  NATION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
death  of  the  former  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  Bureau  has  been  operating 
without  the  leadership  of  a  permanent 
Director.  It  was  most  heartening  for  me 
to  recently  read  a  resolution  prepared 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Society 
of  Former  Special  Agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Inc.  I  wish  to 
share  this  resolution  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  the  Members  in  the 
Senate  so  that  all  may  be  aware  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country  to 
appoint  a  permanent  Director  as  ex- 
pediently as  possible: 

Resolution 

'Whereas  the  Society  of  Former  Agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Inc.  is 
composed  of  a  membership  of  selected  tor- 
mer  Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  in  excess  of  5,700, 

Which  membership  has  contributed  to  t'.ie 
FBI's  prestige,  stability,  rerpect  and  reputa- 
tion for  Integrity  and  de:iicatlon  to  ;jub!lc 
service  and 

'Which  membership  has  helped  earn  fnr  the 
FBI  its  exemplarlly  national  and  world  wide 
reputation,  and 

Whereas  the  prestige  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  were 
gained  through  firm,  forceful,  fair  and  pwlit- 
ically  impartial  leadership,  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  been  without  a  permanent  Dirsctor 
for  the  past  year  and  the  continued  absence 
of  a  permanent  Director  Is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  nation. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society 
of  Former  Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Inc.  In  meeting  assem- 
bled April  28,  1973  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress  take 
immediate  steps  to  select  a  permanent  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  such  Director 
should  be  a  person  representing  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Service  including  qualities 
of  integrity,  loyalty,  moral  fibre,  leadership 
and  freedom  from  partisan  involvement,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Society  of 
Former  Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Inc.  Is  prepared  to  offer  Its 
services  and  assistance  in  achieving  this  ob- 
jective, and  places  Itself  at  the  call  and  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  States  Senate, — all  for  the 
best  Interests  of  our  country. 


DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  briefly 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  re- 
cent article  in  North  Carolina  magazine 
telling  of  the  presentation  of  the  North 
Carolina  Citizens  Association's  annual 
Citation  for  Distinguished  Citizenship  to 
Alex  H.  Galloway  of  Winston-Salem,  the 
recently  retired  chairman  of  the  board  of 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries. 

This  presentation  Was  a  richly  de- 
served tribute  to  an  outstanding  business 
and  community  leader  who  contributed 
so  much  to  the  progress  and  success  of 
both. 

The  article  follows: 

Alex   Oalloway:    Distinguished   CrnzEN 

(Editor's  Note. — The  North  Carolina  Citi- 
zens Association's  annual  Citation  for  Distin- 
guished Citizenship  was  presented  to  Alex  H. 
Galloway  of  Winston-Salem.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  at  the 
organization's  Annual  Meeting  on  March  21. 
The  citation  was  presented  by  State  Treas- 
urer Edwin  Gill,  himself  a  recipient  of  the 
Association's  Citation  for  Distinguished  Pub- 
lic Service  In  1970.  Mr.  Gill's  remarks  for  the 
occasion  follow.) 

Through  the  years,  I  have  had  many  privi- 
leges, but  none  that  I  value  more  than  the 
pleasant  duty  assigned  to  me  here  tonight. 
It  is  a  high  honor  to  present  your  "Man  of 
the  Year"  award  to  a  distinguished  North 
Carolinian — Alex  Galloway.  I  would  not  at- 
tempt in  my  own  words  to  give  you  his  most 
Interesting  biography,  for  the  highlights  of 
his  career,  which  Include  public  service  to  the 
City  of  Winston-Salem,  the  County  of  For- 
syth, the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the 
nation— are  all  eloquently  described  in  the 
citation  that  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
at  this  time. 

Before  reading  to  you  excerpts  from  the 
citation,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
never  kno'wn  a  man  who  carried  great  au- 
thority more  gracefully  than  Alex.  Over  the 
years,  he  has  had  to  meet  many  difficult 
and  grim  challenges.  As  he  faced  each  crisis, 
he  was  both  firm  and  serious;  but  those  who 
knew  him  best  could  always  see  that,  in 
spite  of  the  stress  and  strain  of  executive 
decisions,  there  was  just  a  suggestion  of  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye:  and,  regardless  of  the 
chilling  effects  of  adverse  circumstances.  I 
know  of  no  man  who  has  maintained  at  all 
times  a  more  hopeful  and  optimistic  attitude 
about  the  progress  of  his  State,  his  nation, 
and  the  industrial  giant  with  which  he  has 
long  been  associated 

I  have  said  that  Alex  Galloway  has  been 
optimistic,  and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
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practices  an  optimism  based  on  an  ethereal 
dream.  His  optimism  has  grown  out  of  the 
realities  of  life,  which  he  has  understood. 
As  a  top-flight  administrator,  he  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  helping  to  direct  and  re- 
direct the  flow  of  events  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems never  before  contemplated.  As  we  are 
all  aware,  tobacco  has  been  tremendously 
Important  to  the  economy  of  North  Caro- 
lina. And,  we  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
are  indeed  grateful  to  Mr.  Oalloway  and  his 
Industrial  colleagues  for  their  contributions 
to  the  good  life  that  we  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  Galloway's  response  to  these  unusual 
times  and  circumstances  has  been  twofoid. 
First,  he  and  bis  associates  have  insisted 
upon  continued  research,  and  the  production 
of  the  finest  kind  of  product,  and  told  the 
world  frankly  about  It.  The  other  response 
was  to  launch  a  vast  and  knowledgeable  and 
very  successful  program  of  diversification. 

Alex  Galloway  Is  now  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
one  of  the  great  corporations  of  America, 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Incorporated.  I 
have  said  this  before  and  I  repeat  It  here, 
that  R.  J.  Reynolds  is  one  of  the  best  orga- 
nized, and  one  of  the  best  administered,  and 
one  of  the  best  managed  companies  In  the 
entire  United  States,  and  when  its  history 
Is  written  from  time  to  time.  It  will  reflect 
the  Imagination,  the  courage,  and  even  the 
chivalry  of  the  man  we  honor  here  tonight. 


WATERGATE   NOT   TYPICAL  OF 
POLITICAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VmCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  that  has  concerned  me  most 
about  the  unfolding  Watergate  affairs 
has  been  the  fear  that  good  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation  may  interpret 
these  events  as  representing  the  decline 
and  decay  of  our  great  political  process. 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  valid  interpre- 
tation, and  neither  do  the  astute  and 
perceptive  editors  of  the  Wheeling  News- 
Register.  In  an  editorial  printed  in  that 
paper  on  May  8,  1973.  the  editors  pointed 
out  in  a  very  reasonable,  analytical,  and 
well-written  fashion  why  Watergate  is 
not  typical  of  the  American  political 
process.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Wheeling  News-Register  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  forthright 
and  judicious  appraisals  and  observa- 
tions and  commend  this  editorial  to  your 
attention : 

Not   Typical! 

With  the  unfolding  Watergate  .scandal  be- 
coming more  serious  with  almost  every  pass- 
ing day  it  Is  best  that  we  keep  in  mind  that 
this  is  NOT  typical  of  the  political  process  in 
America. 

When  Watergate  first  surfaced  there  was  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  many 
commentators  to  write  it  off  as  "Just  poli- 
tics." We  should  know  better  by  now. 

Last  week  in  an  appearance  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
Washington,  Senator  George  McGovern,  de- 
feated Democratic  candidate  for  president, 
rejected  the  Idea  that  Watergate  was  typical 
politics.  He  said  Watergate  is  worse  than  the 
tactics  of  any  campaign  "in  my  memory  or 
modern  times." 

He  said,  "What  was  wrong  with  'Watergate 
was  not  Just  that  the  President's  associates 
got  caught  but  what  they  did.  The  standard 
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of  conduct  set  by  the  Committee  to  Re-Elect 
the  President  was  simply  unprecedented.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  ethical  standards  of 
American  politics  can  be  Improved.  But  we 
must  wonder  about  Mr.  Nixon's  reference  to 
■campaign  excesses  that  have  occurred  on  aU 
sides'.  I  emphatically  reject  the  notion  that 
I  or  my  colleagues  or  my  party  In  the  Presi- 
dential election  condoned  or  would  have 
countenanced  activities  of  a  criminal  nature. 
Any  such  insinuation  Is  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  pledged  determination  to  avoid  '.  .  . 
actions  which  would  appear  to  reflect  on  In- 
nocent people'." 

Sen.  McGovern's  words  ring  more  honestly 
since  he  had  repeatedly  refused  to  respond 
to  press  Inquiries  about  Watergate  until  his 
appearance  before  the  editors.  Even  then  he 
pleaded  for  moderation  and  urged  Demo- 
crats not  to  try  to  make  political  hay  from 
this  scandal. 

He  went  on  to  say,  "I  take  no  Joy  today 
from  the  President's  difficulties.  With  him,  I 
hope  they  will  be  resolved  soon  so  that  he 
and  we  can  fight  out  the  future  on  other, 
better  Issues." 

Surely  If  the  Democrats  were  guUty  of  any 
similar  wrongdoing,  as  the  President's  Re- 
publican re-election  friends  have  been  In- 
volved in,  the  Republicans  would  have 
brought  It  forward  by  now.  They  had  their 
network  of  spies  working  and  if  Democrats 
had  been  found  engaged  in  sinister  tactics 
and  money  maneuvering  by  now  such  mis- 
deeds would  have  been  trumpeted  on  high. 

That  has  not  been  the  case.  There  has 
been  some  talk  of  the  climate  In  this  country 
when  the  '72  election  campaign  began  refer- 
ring to  the  anti-Nixon  sentiment  especially 
among  the  young  because  of  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  And  there  was 
speculation  about  the  possibility  of  thou- 
sands of  demonstrators  turning  up  in  mas- 
sive protest  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. But  no  one  ever  linked  the  Demo- 
cratic party  organization  with  these  reports. 
These  were  not  activities  being  planned,  co- 
ordinated and  directed  out  of  National  Dem- 
ocratic Headquarters  or  Sen.  McGovern's 
campaign  organization. 

We  have  witnessed  some  evil,  dirty  and 
corrupt  happenings  in  American  politics — 
both  among  Republicans  and  Democrats — 
but  nothing  to  match  the  terribly  dangerous 
and  frightening  abuse  of  power  as  brought 
out  so  far  by  the  Watergate  investigations. 
So  we  had  best  not  try  to  excuse  this  Ad- 
ministration scandal  with  the  idea  that  this 
is  the  normal  way  of  American  politics.  Our 
politics  for  all  its  shortcomings  is  better  than 
that  and  let's  not  forget  it. 


MISS  PHYLLIS  ANN  DAIGLE 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOL^SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  16.  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
of  the  Inauguration  of  President  Nixon 
last  January  I  spoke  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  talents  of  a  group  of 
young  people  from  the  Third  District  of 
Louisiana,  The  Thibodaux  High  School 
Tiger  Band.  I  also  inserted  a  list  of  the 
names  of  band  members  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  very  much  regret  to  report  that  due 
to  a  clerical  error  I  neglected  to  list  the 
name  of  one  member  of  the  Tiger  Band. 
She  is  Miss  Phyllis  Ann  Daigle.  who  with 
the  other  members  of  the  band  came  to 
Washington  to  help  celebrate  the  In- 
auguration. Phyllis  Ann  is  the  15-year- 
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old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Daigle  of  Thibodaux.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  apologize  to  my  col- 
leagues, to  Phyllis  Ann  and  to  her  par- 
ents for  this  omission,  and  to  correct  the 
record  accordingly.  My  previous  remarks 
about  these  young  people  apply  with 
equal  emphasis  to  Phyllis  Ann. 


TAX  CREDITS  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16.  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  the  Congress  has  devoted  con- 
siderable energy  and  resources  toward 
improving  our  educational  system.  Fed- 
eral programs  have  assisted  the  veteran, 
the  needy,  the  handicapped.  However, 
one  segment  of  our  population  has  too 
often  been  forgotten:  the  middle-income 
American. 

Many  of  these  individuals  find  them- 
selves in  very  diflRcult  financial  situa- 
tions when  they  try  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college.  Charges  at  public  as  well 
as  private  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing have  risen  sharply  in  recent  years. 
The  average  tuition,  room,  and  board  at 
a  public  institution  is  now  approximately 
$1,400.  At  a  private  college  or  university, 
these  same  necessities  generally  exceed 
$3,000.  Add  to  these  costs  the  expenses  of 
books,  supplies,  equipment,  and  trans- 
portation, and  the  problem  confronting 
many  middle-income  families  becomes 
clear.  If  the  Congress  does  not  take  ac- 
tion soon,  it  may  well  be  that  only  stu- 
dents from  very  poor  families  or  from 
very  rich  families  will  be  able  to  pursue 
higher  education. 

We  must  provide  some  measure  of 
relief  to  the  citizens  who  are  making 
every  effort  and  sacrifice  to  educate  their 
children  with  their  own  resources — re- 
sources which  are  often  inadequate  or 
which,  if  used  for  this  purpose,  place  a 
heavj'  burden  upon  the  other  members 
of  the  family. 

For  my  part.  I  was  pleased  to  join  Con- 
gressman CouGHLiN  in  sponsoring  a  bill 
to  provide  tax  credits  for  the  expenses  of 
higher  education.  The  legislation  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  bills  which  were  intro- 
duced in  the  91st  and  92d  Congress  with 
over  100  cosponsors.  Briefly  stated,  it  pro- 
vides a  tax  credit  of  100  percent  of  the 
first  $200  spent  on  higher  education;  25 
percent  of  the  expenses  from  $200  to 
$500;  and  5  percent  of  the  costs  Incurred 
between  S500  and  $1,500.  The  full  credit 
would  apply  to  persons  whose  adjusted 
gross  income  is  $19,000  or  less.  For  those 
with  higher  income,  the  amount  of  credit 
would  be  reduced  a  little.  The  credit  in 
such  cases  will  be  reduced  by  1  percent 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  taxpaver's 
income  exceeds  $19,000  for  the  year  in 
which  the  credit  is  claimed. 

Anyone  is  eligible  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation tax  credit  if  he  pays  the  expenses 
of  a  full-  or  part-time  student  enrolled 
at  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  The 
taxpayer  claiming  the  credit  may  be  the 
student  himself,  and  the  institution  also 
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includes  accredited   technical  or  voca- 
tional schools  beyond  the  12th  grade. 

I  am  convinced  immediate  action  on 
this  legislation  is  necessary.  As  we  de- 
bate its  relative  merits,  inflation  con- 
tinues to  eat  away  at  families'  savings, 
and  tuitions  continue  to  rise. 

The  bill  is  also  necessary  to  help  re- 
lieve the  financial  anemia  of  many  of 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Just  2  years 
ago  the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
conducted  a  survey  of  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  entitled,  "The 
Red  and  the  Black."  The  survey  revealed 
what  private  college  spokesmen  have 
been  telling  us  for  years— that  expenses 
are  outstripping  incomes.  Almost  half  of 
the  private  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion faced  operating  deficits  in  the  1971 
school  year.  Later  in  1971  a  followup 
study,  "Redder  and  Much  Redder," 
painted  a  worsening  picture. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  American  post- 
secondary  education  is  its  diversity.  But 
the  choice  and  diversity  may  not  be  able 
to  exist  much  longer.  Many  private 
schools,  dependent  upon  tuition  as  a  pri- 
mary source  of  revenue,  face  declining 
enrollments,  because  their  high  tuitions 
are  pricing  them  out  of  the  education 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker  tax  credits  will  help  re- 
lieve the  heavy  financial  burden  Amer- 
ican parents  bear  in  providing  higher 
education  for  their  children.  Tax  credits 
can  also  be  instrumental  in  financially 
bolstering  private  higher  education  by 
enabling  more  persons  to  enroll.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation  Congressman  Coughlin  and 
I  and  many  other  have  introduced.  We 
need  educated  and  enlightened  men  and 
women,  and  we  need  healthy  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 
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SAN  MATEO  NEEDS  DECISION  NOW 


ANNOUNCEJMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
TREATMENT  AND  REHABILIT'^- 
TION  OF  NARCOTICS  ADDICTS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  16.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  complete  its  series 
of  hearings  on  narcotic  addiction  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  in  five 
major  cities:  Washington,  D.C.:  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  and  Alameda 
Counties,  Calif.:  Chicago,  m.;  and  New 
York  City. 

The  subject  of  these  hearings  will  be 
"Narcotic  Addiction  Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitation Programs  in  New  York 
City."  This  is  the  last  of  five  reports  is- 
sued by  the  General  Accounting  OfSce 
on  the  above-mentioned  cities. 

The  hearings  will  commence  with  testi- 
mony from  the  office  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  on  Wednes- 
day, May  23,  1973.  at  10  a.m..  In  2237 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515; 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  request  by  the  Governor  of 
California  that  San  Mateo  County  be  de- 
clared a  disaster  area  as  the  result  of 
substantial  frost  damage  last  December. 
The  farmers  in  this  community  sustained 
more  than  $3  million  in  crop  losses  due 
to  an  unseasonable  freeze.  But  that  loss 
figure  does  not  take  into  account  the 
long-range  effects  which  will  reverberate 
throughout  the  community  for  many 
months  to  come.  There  is  loss  of  labor 
revenue,  which  means  some  worker  will 
not  be  employed  in  the  hsirvestyig  of  the 
lost  crop.  His  wages  will  not  be  taxed. 
His  family  may  have  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  community.  He  will  have  no  money 
to  spend  in  local  stores. 

The  actual  dollar  loss  Is  ttius  multi- 
plied several  times  in  the  community  in 
which  the  loss  occurred.  The  President 
recently  signed  into  law  H.R.  1975,  an 
emergency  loan  act  which  would  offer 
some  relief  to  the  farmer,  and  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  replant  and  recover 
his  lost  crops,  or  take  whatever  course 
is  available  to  him  to  stay  in  business. 
The  provisions  of  this  law  provide  for  5 
percent  interest  loans,  which  I  consider 
to  be  fair  in  light  of  the  fact  that  losses 
of  this  kind  can  often  be  fatal  to  the 
farmer.  And  one  thing  this  Nation  can 
not  afford  to  be  without  is  a  healthy 
rural  economy. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  impact  agri- 
culture has  on  the  economy  of  San  Mateo 
County,  I  am  adding  to  my  remarks  two 
newspaper  stories  from  the  Half  Moon 
Bay  Review,  each  dealing  with  crop  fig- 
ures for  1972.  You  will  note,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  my  colleagues,  that  floriculture 
plays  a  dominant  role  in  the  total  agri- 
culture output  of  San  Mateo  County. 
The  agricultural  losses  of  this  commu- 
nity can  never  be  fully  recovered.  But 
the  legislation  recently  adopted  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident can  surely  be  used  to  keep  this  land 
rural  and  productive.  Hopefully,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  also  realize  the 
impact  such  a  loss  has  on  a  community, 
and  take  action  soon  to  soften  the  eco- 
nomic blow  to  San  Mateo  County. 

The  following  news  articles  are  hereby 
submitted  for  printing  in  the  Record: 
Flowers  Lead  County  Valuable  Crops:  1972 
Statistics  Released 
San  Mateo  County's  floriculture  industry 
continues  to  dominate  the  field  of  million 
dollar  crops  In  1972.  with  only  one  vegetable 
crop — Brussels  sprouts  In  the  top  list,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  Issued  by  the 
county's  agricultural  office  recently. 

Flowering  potted  plants  Increased  a  whop- 
ping $2,063,000  from  1971  to  lead  the  county's 
million  dollar  crop  list  with  a  1972  value  of 
$8,074,000.  In  second  place  was  carnations 
up  $933,000  to  a  value  of  $5,247,000  in  1972. 
Two  flower  crops — ornamental  nursery 
stock  and  chrysanthemums,  dropped  In 
value,  although  they  remained  the  third  and 
fourth  highest  million  dollar  crops,  respec- 
tively. 
Ornamentals  dropped  $667,000  in  1972  for 
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a  total  value  of  $4,113,000  while  chrysan- 
themums dropped  $146,000  to  a  value  of 
$2,517,000  In  1972. 

Other  million  dollar  crops  Include  straw- 
flowers,  $1,672,000;  marguerites,  $1,658,000; 
Brussels  sprouts,  $1,630,000:  indoor  decora- 
tive plants,  $1,613,000;  and  roses,  $1,398,000. 

OUTDOOR  floriculture 

Aster  production,  and  price  per  bloom  fell 
during  1972,  so  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
dropped  from  $38,600  In  1971  to  $28,300  In 
1972.  Calla  lilies  were  also  down  from 
$52,000  in   1971   to  $36,000  in   1972. 

The  cost  of  calla  lUles  dropped  from  $1.25 
a  dozen  to  $.99  a  dozen  during  that  period. 

Pompon  chrysanthemums  increased  in 
value  from  $105,000  to  $136,000  in  1972  de- 
spite a  slight  decrease  in  volume  because  the 
unit  price  (per  bunch)  Increased  from  $.50 
to  $.65  during  the  year. 

Cut  foliage  increased  noticeably  during 
1972,  with  the  total  value  being  $135,000  as 
opposed  to  $75,000  In  1971.  Production  In- 
creased by  25,000  bunches,  and  the  unit  price 
increased  from  $.75  to  $1.08  In  1972.  Increas- 
ing dahlia  production  from  3  acres  to  4  in 
1972,  along  with  a  per  unit  price  Increase 
made  it  possible  for  dahlias  to  more  than 
double  in  value  in  1972. 

$24,000  as  compared  to  $9,900  the  year 
before. 

Production  went  up  from  300.000  to  400.000 
blooms,  and  the  unit  price  of  dahlias  in- 
creased from  $.033  to  $.06  a  bloom. 

Increased  production,  and  price  per  unit 
made  it  possible  for  the  1972  heather  crop 
to  increase  in  value  from  $173,000  to 
$365,000. 

Iris  total  value  In  1972  was  $159,000  as 
compared  to  $109,000  in  1971.  Price  per  dozen 
Increased  from  $1.00  to  $1.25,  and  Increased 
acreage  made  possible  a  larger  number  of 
Iris  grown — 127,000  In  1972  as  compared  to 
109.000  In  1971. 

MARGUERIIES    UP 

Marguerites  went  up  in  value  from  $1,093,- 
000  In  1971  to  $1,658,000  In  1972,  according 
to  the  report. 

Production  went  up  from  3,416,000  to  3,- 
948,000  bunches,  and  the  unit  price  increased 
from  $.32  to  $.42  during  the  year. 

Narcissus  production,  unit  price  and  total 
value  all  decreased  in  1972.  Total  value  of 
the  crop  was  $53,800  in  1972  as  compared  to 
$106,000  in  1971. 

Shasta  daisies  Increased  $7,000  in  value 
during  1972  due  to  a  unit  price  Increase  while 
production  remained  constant  at  3,510,000 
blooms.  Total  value  was  $218,000  in  1972. 

Stock  value  was  down  to  $3,000  from  $3,600 
in  1971  with  decreased  production  but  a  per 
unit  price  Increase  from  $.60  to  $.75  a  dozen. 

STRAWFLOWER    STATISTICS 

Strawflowers  increased  in  production,  and 
total  value  during  1972  despite  drop  in  unit 
value.  Production  was  83,600  boxes  as  com- 
pared to  72,000  in  1971.  Cost  per  unit  dropped 
to  $20.00  a  box  in  1972  from  $22.00  a  box  In 
1971. 

Total  value  of  the  crop  was  $1,672,000  in 
1972  as  compared  to  $1,584,000  In  1971. 

A  large  drop  in  the  per  unit  price  of  violets 
decreased  the  value  of  the  1972  crop  despite 
Increased  production.  Unit  price  was  $1.75  a 
dozen  as  compared  to  $3.00  in  1971. 

Total  value  of  the  crop  was  $77,000  in  1972, 
422.000  less  than  the  1971  total  of  $99,000. 

Yarrow  made  a  significant  gain  in  1072. 
with  a  total  value  of  $76,700  as  compared  to 
W0,000inl971. 

Production  of  yarrow  was  up  from  54,000 
dozens  to  76,700  and  price  per  unit  went  up 
from  $.56  to  $1.00  a  dozen. 

Miscellaneous  flowers  (including  begonias, 
tulips,  etc.)  Increased  in  value  from  $326,000 
to  $350,000  in  1972.  Price  per  unit  was  up 
from  $.63  a  bunch  in  1971  to  $.82  a  bunch  In 
1972,  it  was  learned. 

Herbaceous   perennials   increased   produc- 
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tlon  in  1972  despite  a  slight  loss  in  acreage, 
and  ended  up  with  a  value  Increase  from 
$291,000  In  1971  to  $380,000  In  1972. 

Christmas  trees  continue  to  grow  In  crop 
value,  with  production,  and  cost  per  unit 
increasing  in  1972. 

Approximately  232  acres  in  the  county 
were  planted  in  Christmas  trees  last  year,  for 
a  total  of  32,000  trees  as  compared  to  27,000 
trees  the  year  before.  Cost  per  tree  increased 
from  $6.96  to  $7.25  In  1972. 

Total  value  of  the  1972  Christmas  tree 
crop  was  $232,000,  up  $44,000  from  the  1971 
total  of  $188,000. 

Nursery  stock  declined  from  a  value  of 
$4,780,000  in  1971  to  $4,113,000  in  1972. 
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Year  1972  Vegetable  Crop  of  San  Mateo 
County  Valued  at  $9,845,500 
Vegetable  crops  In  San  Mateo  county  in- 
creased in  value  from  $8,035,363  in  1971  to. 
$9,845,500  In  1972.  It  was  learned  In  the  an- 
nual  county  agricultural   report   issued  re- 
cently. 

ARTICHOKES 

Artichokes  were  up  in  value,  totaling  a 
value  of  $685,700  with  610  acres  harvested  in 
1972  as  compared  to  $577,100  in  value  with 
560  acres  harvested  in  1971. 

Unit  price  of  artichokes  was  $209.81  in 
1972  as  compared  to  $231.49  In  1971. 

Snap  beans  Increased  in  value  significantly 
in  1972,  with  an  Increase  from  $78,000  in 
1971  to  $106,000  m  1972.  Acreage  in  snap 
beans  rose  from  47  to  75  in  one  year,  and 
production  was  also  up. 

Uiilt  price  of  snap  beans  dropped  from 
$375  in  1971  to  $321  In  1972. 

Table  beets  were  up  in  value  from  $10,800 
to  $11,700  during  1971-72.  Production  of 
beets  remained  constant  with  1971  figures 
with  the  exception  of.  a  unit  price  increase 
from  $171  to  $18G. 

BRUSSELS   SPROUTS 

Brussels  sprouts  totals  are  a  value  of  $1,- 
630,000  in  1972  compared  to  a  value  of  $1,- 
506.000  in  1971.  Less  acreage  in  sprouts  was 
reported,  but  unit  price  increased  from  $230 
per  ton  to  $275  per  ton. 

Fresh  market  Brussels  sprouts  dropped  in 
value  from  $147,000  in  1971  to  $114,000  In 
1972. 

Sprouts  for  processing  increased  in  value 
from  $1,359,000  to  $1,516,000  during  the  same 
period. 

Cabbage  production,  unit  price  and  crop 
value  all  went  down  In  1972.  Totals  were 
$20,100  in  1971  as  compared  to  $19,500  In 
1972. 

Celery  crops  made  a  small  gain  in  value 
from  $30,700  to  $32,800  during  the  year. 

Chard  production  and  value  dropped  de- 
spite an  Increase  in  price  per  ton  from  $125 
a  unit  In  1971  to  $150  a  unit  in  1972. 

Totals  on  chard  crop  value  are  $115,000  in 
1971  and  $106,000  in  1972. 

Sweet  corn  Increased  in  production  from 
27  to  43  acres,  with  a  decrease  in  unit  price 
from  $121  a  ton  to  $111  a  ton  during  1972. 
Corn  crop  totals  for  1972  show  an  in- 
crease— $34,400  as  compared  to  $23,500  In 
1971. 

Green  leafy  vegetables  (kale,  mustard 
greens,  etc.)  went  \\p  in  value  $20,000  in 
1972— from  $49,000  in  value  in  1971  to 
$69,000  In  value  in  1972. 

Production  of  leafy  vegetables  was  down — 
16  acres  in  1972  as  compared  to  24  acres  in 
1971,  but  unit  price  increased  dramatically — 
$558  per  ton  in  1972  as  compared  to  $268  In 
1971. 

Production  of  lettuce  dropped  20  acres,  and 
unit  price  per  ton  was  $146  In  1972  as  com- 
pared to  $162  In  1971. 

The  parsley  crop  more  than  halved  in  value 
during  1972— $8,000  in  value  last  year  as 
opposed  to  $17,000  in  value  In  1971.  Produc- 
tion dropped  despite  a  unit  cost  increase 
from  $193  in  1971  to  $258  in  1972. 
Leeks  production   was   valued   at   $44,600 


in  1972,  a  substantial  increase  over  the  1971 
crop  value  of  $29,400.  Production  of  leeks 
was  up,  unit  price  dropped  during  the  year. 

Lettuce,  all  varieties,  was  down  in  value — 
from  $211,000  in   1971   to  $175,000  in  1972. 

Market  green  peas  crop  dropped  in  value 
$20,000  in  1972 — from  $300,000  In  value  in 
1971  to  $280,000  in  1972. 

Acreage  production  of  peas  Increased,  but 
overall  production  dropped,  and  unit  price 
remained  the  same  for  both  1971  and  1972 — 
$250  a  ton. 

The  country  s  potato  crop  dropped  in  1972 
from  a  value  of  $51 .000  in  1971  to  a  value  of 
$48,600  in  1972.  Production  and  unit  price 
were  both  down. 

Radishes — 590  tons  valued  at  $105,000  were 
produced  in  1972.  The  year  before.  648  tons 
were  produced  for  a  crop  value  of  $108,000. 

Spinach  production  and  value  went  way 
up  In  1972 — from  60  acres  In  production  to 
148  in  one  year.  Unit  price  for  spinach  went 
from  $302  per  ton  in  1971  to  $335  per  ton 
in  1972. 

Total  value  of  the  spinach  crop  was  $93,000 
in  1971  as  compared  to  $207,000  in  1972. 

A  seesaw  situation  developed  in  1972 
squash  crop  of  San  Mateo  county. 

The  winter  squash  crop  fell  sharply  In 
value  in  1972,  valued  at  $104,000  where"  the 
1971  crop  had  been  valued  at  $240,000.  Unit 
price  of  winter  squash  had  plummeted  to 
$54.20  per  ton  in  1972  as  compared  to  $92.70 
the  year  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  summer  squash  in- 
creased in  production,  and  crop  value  in 
1972 — $118,000  In  value  as  compared  to  $32.- 
000  m  1971. 

Production  Increased  from  10  acres  in  cul- 
tivation to  36.  and  unit  price  increased  from 
$333  per  ton  In  1971  to  $341.00  per  ton  to 
1972. 


A  FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  THE 
GOLD  STAR  WIVES  OF  AMER- 
ICA 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  16.  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  provide  a 
Federal  charter  for  the  Gold  Star  Wives 
of  America. 

Members  of  Gold  Star  Wives  are  the 
widows  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  who  died  wliile  in 
active  service.  The  national  organization 
was  established  in  1945.  and  it  is  now 
comprised  of  more  than  2,000  members 
in  49  of  our  States. 

This  is  truly  a  national  organization; 
it  is  patriotic,  nonpartisan  and  nonprofit 
In  nature;  It  is  dedicated,  through  active 
assistance  to  their  families,  to  honoring 
the  memory  of  loved  ones  who  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  while  serving  our  coun- 
try. 

I  am  informed  by  the  officers  of  this 
organization  that  their  work  would  be 
greatly  aided  by  a  Federal  charter.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
be  done. 

The  staff  of  the  House  Judlciarj-  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  the  committee  Is 
sympathetic  toward  this  legislation,  but 
that  technical  difficulties  have  prevented 
action.  The  problems  are  legal,  and  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization 
itself. 

Apparently,  no  Federal  charter  legisla- 
tion will   be  considered  by  either  the 
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House  or  Senate  Judiciary  Committees 
until  the  question  of  regulation  or  su- 
pervision of  all  such  charter  organiza- 
tions is  settled.  I  do  not  argue  with  that, 
nor  do  the  Gold  Star  Wives,  but  it  is  time 
to  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concerns  of  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  transcend  State  lines,  and  the 
activities  and  benefits  available  from  the 
organization  are  helping  widows  and 
children  of  servicemen  in  nearly  all  of 
our  congressional  districts.  Federal  char- 
ter legislation  should  receive  high  pri- 
ority in  the  93d  Congress. 


CONGRESS   AND  CAMBODIA 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16.  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently this  body  had  occasion  to  consider 
H.R.  7447,  with  its  controversial  amend- 
ments. I  have  recently  read  an  editorial 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  subject 
of  that  legislation.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit it  for  my  colleagues  consideration: 
Congress  and   Cambodia 

We  happen  to  believe  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  wrong,  on  balance  and 
at  this  time,  to  vote  against  funds  for  further 
bombing  In  Cambodia.  But  we  believe  far 
more  strongly  that  the  administration  Is 
wrong  in  its  apparent  attitude  that  the 
bombing  will  continue  regardless  of  what 
Congress  does. 

So  far  as  the  policy  itself  goes,  our  control- 
ling thought  is  that  President  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Kissinger,  having  steered  us  all  this  way  in 
Indochina,  deserve  ample  opportunity  to 
wrap  up  the  loose  ends.  They  have  managed 
the  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  far  better  than 
anyone  could  have  predicted,  consistently 
proving  themselves  right  and  their  congres- 
sional critics  virrong.  Surely  none  of  the 
critics  would  have  thought  four  years  ago,  or 
even  one  year  ago,  that  today  the  Americans 
would  be  gone  from  South  Vietnam  and  an 
anti-Communist  government  would  still 
stand  in  Saigon.  If  the  administration  now 
feels  it  needs  to  bomb  in  support  of  the  Cam- 
bodian government  long  enough  to  reach 
some  modus  Vivendi  there,  we  would  be  in- 
clined to  give  it  that  chance. 

That  is  by  no  means  to  say  we  see  anything 
to  be  said  for  a  policy  of  propping  up  Cam- 
bodia indefinitely  with  B-52s.  In  the  end  the 
fate  of  Cambodia,  and  the  fate  of  South  Viet- 
nam If  Cambodia  does  fall,  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  Indigenous  anti-Com- 
munist forces,  though  of  course  they  need 
American  supplies.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  can 
only  marginally  affect  the  outcome,  and 
American  planners  should  be  looking  forward 
to  ending  the  bombing,  completing  the  rela- 
tively adroit  military  withdrawal  Mr.  Nixon 
has  managed  over  the  last  four  years. 

So  we  have  rather  mixed  feelings  about 
the  House  vote.  For  all  these  years  Con- 
gress has  fiddled  with  the  anti-war  cause, 
marching  up  the  hill  and  down  like  "The 
Grand  Old  Duke  of  York."  Now,  after  Mr. 
Nixon  has  the  American  forces  safely  out  of 
Vietnam,  and  the  prisoners  back,  and  just  as 
Mr.  Kissinger  Is  preparing  to  meet  with  Le 
Due  Tho  about  Cambodia,  Congress  finally 
Is  willing  to  take  a  stand.  We  can't  decide 
whether  to  condemn  it  for  awkward  and  even 
cowardly  timing,  or  to  salute  It  for  at  long 
last  standing  up  to  take  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility. 

On  the  matter  of  responsibility  as  opposed 
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to  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  though,  some- 
thing closer  to  the  salute  has  to  prevail.  The 
measure  the  administration  put  before  Con- 
gress was  technically  one  of  authority  to 
transfer  funds  from  one  Pentagon  account 
to  another,  and  the  House  recognized  that 
the  real  issue  was  whether  It  would  give 
authority  for  the  bombing.  On  the  merits  of 
this  question,  despite  our  inclination  to 
string  along  with  those  who  made  past  pol- 
icy, it  is  far  from  clear  Congress  Is  wrong. 
And  as  our  system  of  government  is  de- 
signed, and  if  true  responsibility  is  to  be 
restored  on  Capitol  Hill,  Congress  must  be 
permitted  to  make  some  of  the  mistakes. 

We  ar^  troubled,  then,  by  the  administra- 
tion's announced  plan  to  continue  the  bomb- 
ing even  after  the  Senate  endorses  the  House 
action  and  the  Intent  of  Congress  Is  clear. 
Apparently  the  Pentagon  has,  or  thinks  it 
•has.  technical  authority  to  use  other  funds 
for  this  purpose,  at  least  temporarily.  Per- 
haps so,  but  the  ultimate  meaning  Is  that 
Congress  can  work  its  will  on  the  bombing 
only  by  tearing  down  the  whole  defense 
budget.  Surely  that  Is  not  how  constitutional 
government  Is  supposed  to  work. 

At  the  very  least,  it  seems  to  us.  the  ad- 
ministration owes  Congress  a  clear  up-and- 
down  vote  on  the  bombing.  That  Is,  it  should 
put  the  question  squarely  before  Congress, 
not  as  some  kind  of  a  technicality.  It  should 
make  Its  case  for  the  policy  it  wants  to  fol- 
low, and  pledge  to  follow  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress if  Congress  wants  to  take  responsibility 
out  of  Executive  hands. 

Nothing  like  this  was  ever  done  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Vietnam  war;  if  it  had  been  done 
either  the  policy  would  have  been  different 
or  Congress  and  the  nation  would  have  been 
united  behind  the  policy  that  was  followed. 
Either  course  would  have  been  preferable  to 
what  happened. 

This  kind  of  clear  decision  with  clear  re- 
sponsibility. It  seems  to  us,  ought  to  be  the 
heart  of  constitutional  government.  Tho 
Founding  Fathers,  after  all,  did  Invest  Con- 
gress with  the  power  to  declare  war.  This 
observation  may  not  provide  an  Instant  an- 
swer to  all  the  constitutional  questions  that 
may  arise  in  this  day  and  age,  but  certainly 
those  words  in  the  Constitution  mean  some- 
thing. 
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GOVERNOR  REAGANS  TAX  LIMITA- 
TION GAINS  SUPPORT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16.  1973 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
reduction  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  California  by  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  had  favorable  editorial  com- 
ment. On  February  26  and  27,  radio  sta- 
tion KNXT  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  their  April  19,  1973, 
edition  carried  editorial  evaluations,  and 
I  present  them  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  be  aware  of  the  broad  support  de- 
veloping for  this  innovative  proposal  to 
control  the  burden  of  taxation: 
Governor    Reagan's    Tax    Reduction    Plan 

Governor  Reagan  Is  beginning  a  statewide 
campaign  to  persuade  the  people  to  put  a  Ud 
on  taxes.  His  Idea  may  not  sound  revolu- 
tionary, but  it  Is,  and  you'll  be  hearing  a 
lot  more  about  it. 

Reagan  is  concerned  that  taxes  at  all  levels 
of  government — local,  Stat*  and  Federal — 
are  taking  more  and  more  from  our  personal 
Income. 

As   the   chart  shows,   all   taxes  combined 


amount  to  only  15%  of  personal  Income  back 
In  1930.  By  1950  that  had  risen  to  30  Cc. 
Now  it's  close  to  45%  and  climbing.  When 
It  gets  above  50% — which  could  be  by  1980 — 
Reagan  says  the  country  will  be  in  deep  eco- 
nomic trouble. 

Reagan  illustrates  the  problem  another 
way  that  may  be  even  more  dramatic. 

All  State  taxes  now  amount  to  $9.8  billion. 
By  1990,  Reagan  expects  that  total  to  reach 
$47  billion.  Personal  Income  will  have  gone 
up,  too,  but  not  as  fast.  Reagan's  plan  would 
reduce  the  tax  bite  by  1990  to  only  827 
billion. 

The  secret  of  the  plan  is  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  that  would  limit  the  percentage 
of  personal  income  that  could  be  taken  by 
State  taxes.  The  percentage  would  be  low- 
ered a  little  at  a  time  over  the  next  15  years; 
from  the  present  8.75%  to  about  7%  by 
1990. 

It's  true  that  a  flat  limit  on  taxes  might 
create  problems.  We  might  need  or  want 
more  spending.  In  that  case,  the  Legislature 
could  impose  a  new  tax,  but  the  voters  would 
have  a  chance  to  throw  it  out  at  the  next 
general  election.  An  emergency  fund  is  in 
Reagan's  plan,  too. 

The  strongest  argument  we've  heard 
against  the  plan  Is  that  If  there's  a  flat  limit 
on  state  income  it  would  cause  the  various 
government  agencies  to  fight  among  them- 
selves for  a  bigger  slice  of  the  pie.  So  what's 
new?  Isn't  that  the  way  it  works  now? 

Milton  FYledman,  the  famous  economist 
from  the  University  of  Chicago — one  of  many 
around  the  country  who  supports  the  Reagan 
plan — said  the  tax  limit  would  force  agencies 
to  make  tighter  budgets  and  he  thinks  It 
could  set  an  example  for  every  State.  So  do 
we.  We'd  like  to  see  the  Legislature  put  the 
Reagan  Amendment  on  the  ballot  and  let 
the  people  decide  if  they  really  want  to  put 
an  end  to  ever  Increasing  taxes. 
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Limiting  Taxing  Power 
Public    resistance    to    taxation    is    not    a 
negligible   force   but    neither   Is   the  clamor 
from  Interest  groups  for  more  and  more  tax- 
financed  public  spending. 

Throughout  most  of  this  century,  the  in- 
terest groups  have  been  winning.  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  which  took  about  15%  of 
personal  Income  in  1930  and  some  32%  In 
1950.  takes  a  whopping  43%  today. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  some  turning  point, 
or  at  least  leveling  off  point,  to  be  reached 
in  this  long-term  trend  can  only  be  guessed, 
but  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  would 
be  prudent  for  the  nation  to  strike  some 
long-term  balance  soon  between  public  and 
private  sector  spending.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son, the  rising  weight  of  the  public  sectors 
acts  as  a  drug  on  the  nation's  productivity, 
and  thus  its  progress  towards  an  even  higher 
standard  of  living. 

So  it  Is  a  matter  of  no  small  Interest  that 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of  California  has 
proposed  a.-i  amendment  to  the  California 
constitution  placing  a  permanent  limit  on 
the  level  of  state  taxation.  It  would  start  at 
the  current  level  of  8.75%  of  personal  in- 
come and  descend  to  7.25%  over  15  years.  The 
state's  budget  still  would  rise  over  this  period 
because  of  rising  Incomes  and  population. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  Rea- 
gan proposal  Is  under  attack  from  several 
quarters.  There  are  charges  that  such  a  limit 
would  not  make  adequate  allowance  for  de- 
pressions or  natural  disaster,  that  it  will 
straitjacket  future  administrations  and  that 
it  represents  a  radical  departure  from  tradi- 
tion. The  last  claim  is  the  only  one  that  has 
much  validity. 

The  Reagan  proposal  provides  for  an  emer- 
gency fund  equal  to  0.2%  of  the  state's  per- 
sonal Income  (some  $220  million  next  fiscal 
year) .  And  It  allows  a  tax  increase  above  the 
limitation  upon  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
legislature  and  the  governor,  but  voters  then 
have  the  opportunity  to  approve  or  disap- 


prove the  increase  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
at  the  next  statewide  election. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposal  is  radical  In  the 
sense  that  it  acknowledges  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  what  percentage  of  an  individual's 
Income  the  government  can  properly  claim. 
It  Is  radical  In  that  it  would  force  legislators 
to  adopt  broad  spending  priorities,  rather 
than  allow  them  to  react  to  the  demands  of 
special  interest  groups  by  raising  taxes.  Above 
all,  the  proposal  raises  the  radical  question, 
which  Governor  Reagan  posed  to  legisla- 
tors, "Are  we  automatically  destined  to  tax 
and  spend,  spend  and  tax  indefinitely  until 
the  people  have  nothing  left  of  their  earn- 
ings for  themselves?" 

This  bold  proposal,  the  handiwork  of  an 
impressive  academic  and  Industry  brain 
trust,  is  sure  to  generate  hostility  from  those 
who  still  believe.  In  the  face  of  abundant 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  governments 
invariably  make  better  economic  choices 
than  do  individuals  collectively. 

But  £ks  the  tax  burden  continues  to  In- 
crease, there  is  need  for  a  tax  policy  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  method  of  collecting 
whatever  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  Reagan 
proposal  may  not  be  the  final  answer,  but  if 
it  stimulates  widespread  discussion  about 
the  limits  of  public  taxation  and  spending  it 
will  have  performed  a  valuable  public  service. 
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proudly  of  him  that  he  came  to  repre- 
sent what  is  best  in  America. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  SAUND 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wsis  my 
great  privilege  to  be  a  friend  and  a  col- 
league of  Judge  Dalip  Singh  Saund  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  throughout  his  distinguished 
service  in  this  body.  Although  only  a 
freshman  Congressman  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  committee,  he  soon 
made  his  miark  as  one  of  its  ablest  mem- 
bers. His  imprint  on  major  foreign  affairs 
legislation  lasts  to  this  day. 

The  late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  when 
Judge  Saund  was  here,  were  years  of  his- 
toric change  in  the  world  scene.  The  big 
power  cold  war  was  beginning  to  melt. 
Americans  were  growing  in  awareness  of 
another  global  challenge,  posed  by  the 
needs  of  poor  countries  which  cover  much 
of  the  Earth. 

The  time  had  come  to  shape  new  policy 
for  American  assistance  abroad — and 
Judge  Saund's  early  life  in  India,  his 
knowledge  of  farming  in  California,  and 
his  compassion  for  people  everywhere, 
endowed  him  ideally  for  this  role. 

As  a  member  of  our  committee,  he  was 
of  course  very  knowledgeable  about 
South  Asian  affairs.  But  his  active,  hu- 
manitarian interest  was  universal.  He 
showed  deep  concern  for  the  impover- 
ished masses  not  only  in  India,  but 
worldwide.  He  labored  especially  for  pro- 
visions to  assist  small  farmers  and  the 
dispossessed  everj^where. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign  assistance 
legislation  shaped  in  1961  is  still  basic 
law  today,  and  parts  of  it  come  from 
the  hand  and  heart  of  Judge  Saund.  It 
was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  committee  when 
a  stroke  felled  him  in  1962. 

Much  is  made,  and  rightly  so,  of  Judge 
Saimd's  unique  record  as  the  first  native 
of  India  to  win  elective  oflBce  in  the 
United  States.  We  can  say  even  more 


THE  THIRD  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MI-NKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
editorial  section  of  the  May  10  New  York 
Times  an  article  by  Ron  Speed,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  and  president  of  the 
national  Ripon  Society,  was  published. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Thibd  Administration 
(By  Ron  Speed) 

MINNE^^Pous. — The  damage  of  the  Water- 
gate affair  is  done.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  best  the  President  could  do  was  assign 
the  responsibility  for  uncovering  the  truth 
to  Elliot  Richardson.  A  loyal  and  committed 
Nixon  partisan,  the  new  Attorney  General 
is  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity,  intelli- 
gence and  ability.  He  ts  the  right  man  for 
the  Job. 

But  the  larger  question  is  whether  the 
President  can  regain  enough  of  a  nation's 
confidence  to  be  effective  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  term.  In  light  of  the  acts  of  the 
1972  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon's  overwhelming 
electoral  mandate  of  six  months  ago  Is  lost. 
His  speech  of  April  30  was  a  promise  to  re- 
earn  that  mandate  by  his  future  actions  as 
President. 

The  belated  disclosure  of  his  four  Christ- 
mas Eve  resolutions  was  an  attempt  to  set 
a  new  tone  with  a  new  Inaugural  Address 
which  Instead  of  stressing  the  traditional 
themes  of  laisse-faire  commit  the  President 
to  four  positive  goals.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman  resignations,  the 
third  Nixon  Administration  will  be  meas- 
ured by  its  commitment  to  achieving  these 
objectives. 

These  were  the  goals,  as  presented  in  his 
April  30  address : 

"Equality  of  opportunity,  full  opportunity 
for  all  Americans."  This  means  a  rededlca- 
tlon  to  civil  rights  not  merely  in  the  en- 
forcement of  laws  but  In  the  rhetoric  and 
symbols  of  politics.  It  means  hiring  women, 
minorities  and  aging  workers.  It  means  open 
housing  and  Insurance  against  crushing  hos- 
pital bUls.  It  means  an  open  educational  sys- 
tem and  a  relief  from  an  unfair  share  of  the 
tax  burden  for  the  lower-middle -class 
worker. 

"Jobs  for  all  who  can  work  and  gener- 
ous help  for  those  who  cannot."  The  redesign 
of  welfare,  rent  subsidy,  food  stamps  and 
Social  Security  programs  remain — as  the 
President  proclaimed — a  major  load  of 
Government.  The  failure  of  his  welfare  pro- 
gram In  the  first  term  was  not  the  fault  of 
Congress,  but  the  Administration  itself.  The 
White  House  was  at  first  unable  to  draft  a 
bill  which  contained  work  incentives.  When 
such  a  bill  began  to  surface,  Mr.  Nixon's  new 
economic  policy  of  August  1971  made  It 
Inevitable  that  this  program  would  be  aban- 
doned In  the  name  of  budgetary  stringency. 

"A  climate  of  decency  and  civility."  We 
take  this  to  mean  that  there  will  be  regular 
press  conferences,  a  working  Cabinet,  close 
dealing  with  Congress,  a  fulfillment  of 
pledges  of  an  open  Presidency  with  regard  to 
young  people,  an  infusion  of  Intellectual 
content  as  well  as  political  skill  Into  the 
White  House  staff,  and  a  more  forgiving 
attitude  toward  the  dissenters  on  Vietnam. 

"A  land  In  which  each  person  can  bear 
to  dream  his  dreams,  not  In  fear,  but  In 
hope."  This  means  law  enforcement  but  It 
also  means  giving  every  American  a  stake 
In  the  preservation  of  the  law.  Property  and 
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participation  are  the  ways  to  assure  this. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  committed  himself  verbally  on 
several  occasions  to  expanded  ownership.  It  Is 
tUne  to  make  good  on  this  commitment  by 
examining  proposals  for  profit-sharing,  em- 
ploye.stock  ownership,  cooperative  enterprise, 
land  reform,  community  ownership,  and  new 
legal  forms  to  promote  them. 

Not  only  must  the  third  Nixon  Administra- 
tion build  a  stronger  progressive  foundation 
for  public  policy,  but  It  must  be  done  in  an 
air  of  openness,  cooperation  and  trust.  If 
public  confidence  is  to  be  restored,  the  .Ad- 
ministration will  have  to  do  what  It  says. 
John  Mitchell's  precept  "watch  what  we  do, 
not  what  we  say,"  too  often  has  t)een  In- 
corporated In  Mr.  Ziegler's  lies  to  the  press. 
This  "new  majority"  mentality — withholding 
information  and  manipulating  Issues  and 
pyeople  for  the  sake  of  political  exjjedlency — 
has  now  been  thoroughly  discredited.  As  the 
White  House  players  change,  what  must  be 
certain  is  that  the  White  House  mentality 
be  changed  as  well. 

As  for  Watergate,  it  should  lead  to  a  full 
reform  of  the  political  process:  the  stringent 
new  code  on  campaign  spending,  corrupt 
practices,  financing  and  voting  frauds  and 
the  strict  enforcement  of  these  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Of  the  President  himself,  whom  the  Ripon 
Society  endorsed  In  1968  and  1972,  we  ex- 
pect a  new  tone.  If  he  is  to  convince  the 
country  to  look  forward  to  his  leadership  in- 
stead of  backwards  to  criminal  behavior  in 
the  White  House,  he  will  have  to  find  tangi- 
ble ways  to  demonstrate  that  the  third  Nix- 
on Administration  will  be  a  regime  of  Integ- 
rity, progress,  liberty,  civility,  order.  Justice, 
amnesty  and  compassion. 


MAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NEW    KEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
amount  of  mail  that  we  have  been  receiv- 
ing on  the  mail  service,  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  include  in  todays  Record 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Los 
Alamos  Monitor,  May  1,  1973,  pertain- 
ing to  it : 

Mail  Service 

Now  on  display  In  the  post  office  is  a  huge 
multicolor  rendering  of  the  ten-stamp  com- 
memorative that  is  due  to  be  issued  by  the 
custodian  of  the  malls  next  week.  Every  post 
office  In  this  land  will  be  able  to  .sell  plate 
blocks  and  first-day -of-lssiie  covers,  presuma- 
bly making  this  unique  series  highly  popu- 
lar with  collectors.  This  Is  the  first  time  that 
the  post  office  has  Issued  a  ten-stamp  com- 
memorative. The^^revious  high  number  was 
four.  Each  of  the  ten  stamps  shows  a  dif- 
ferent scene  within  a  post  office  or  of  one 
of  the  minions  out  on  his  appointed  rounds. 
Also  unusual,  there  is  a  message  printed  on 
the  back  of  each  stamp.  This,  too,  will  be  of 
Interest  to  collectors. 

To  those  who  contemplate  buying  the 
stamp  to  use  Instead  of  placing  it  in  an 
album,  we  have  this  suggestion:  it  might 
be  appropriate  to  place  the  stamp  In  the 
customary  place  on  the  envelope — the  upper 
right  hand  corner — but  put  It  on  upside 
down.  Not  in  this  lns:.ance  to  Indicate  affec- 
tion, but  rather  distress.  Let's  admit  to  one 
another  that  the  Federal  government's  tink- 
ering with  the  malls  is  causing  a  steady 
deterioration  in  service.  Despite  self-serving 
surveys  performed  by  the  post  office  wjiich 
indicate  that  Americans  are  satisfied  with 
mail  service,  the  average  user  of  the  malls 
Is  highly  dissatisfied. 

It  might  be  fun  to  do  this,  to  let  the  pow- 
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era  that  be  (the  average  postal  employee  Is 
nearly  as  unhappy  with  the  situation  as  the 
public)  now  that  the  great  unwashed  mob 
out  there  in  the  sticks  is  less  than  over- 
joyed with  the  malls. 


WELFARE  SCANDALr— XXI 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  medicaid  consumes  many  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  every  year.  Do  we  know 
how  well  these  dollars  are  being  spent? 
An  investigation  conducted  this  spring 
by  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  indicates  that 
local  controls  over  the  use  of  medicaid 
cards  are  lax  and  ineffective  in  prevent- 
ing wholesale  abuse. 

Add  this  to  the  growing  list  of  tech- 
niques used  by  those  engaged  in  sys- 
tematic welfare  fraud  and  you  have  an 
impressive  argument  for  immediate  re- 
form of  our  system  of  public  welfare. 

The  Milwaukee  County  Welfare  De- 
partment is  planning  to  tighten  its  pro- 
cedures to  prevent  abuse  of  use  of  medic- 
aid cards.  The  lesson  should  not  be  lost 
on  other  jurisdictions  or  on  other  aspects 
of  the  welfare  programs  administered  in 
Milwaukee.  I  hope  the  lesson  will  not 
be  lost  on  Congress.  The  article  follows: 

Expired  Medicaid  Cards  Used  by  Some 

Clients 

(By    Gene    Cunningham   and   Stuart   Wllk) 

Some  welfare  clients  are  able  to  use  can- 
celed Title  19  Medicaid  cards  to  obtain  free 
medical  services  because  the  Milwaukee 
County  Welfare  Department  is  not  recover- 
ing the  cards  after  they  have  been  canceled. 

When  a  client  la  no  longer  eligible  for 
Title  19  Medicaid,  it  is  the  welfare  depart- 
ment's responsibility  to  recover  his  ID  card, 
said  John  Murphy,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Services,  Division  of  Family  Serv- 
ices, state  Department  of  Health  and  So- 
cial Services. 

"The  manual  instructs  the  county  to  re- 
cover the  ID  card,"  Murphy  said.  "They  have 
to  get  them  whatever  way  they  can,  but  they 
have  to  get  them  back." 

The  welfare  department  here  does  not 
know  how  many  canceled  Title  19  cards  are 
still  in  circulation  because  it  does  not  keep 
a  record  of  those  that  are  not  returned  after 
they  are  canceled. 

Its  only  attempt  to  obtain  the  canceled 
cards  is  to  send  a  form  letter  to  the  client 
asking  him  to  rettirn  the  card  In  a  sell- 
addressed  envelope  that  is  enclosed. 

The  letter  asks  the  client  to  "please  send 
back  your  yellow  medical  assistance  card." 

And  it  warns  that  should  the  card  be  used 
"you  will  be  commltlng  fraud,  which  is  pun- 
ishable by  law.  In  addition,  any  medical  bills 
you  would  run  up  t  y  using  the  card  must  be 
paid  by  you." 

"Cards  very  often  do  not  come  in"  after 
the  form  letter  is  sent,  said  F^ank  Pokorny, 
financial  assistance  supervisor  at  the  depart- 
ment. "If  the  recipient  doesn't  return  the 
card,  there  Is  no  followiip." 

Pokorny  said  he  had  "no  idea  how  many 
cards  don't  come  in.  Records  aren't  kept  on 
that   I'd  have  no  way  of  knowing." 

Title  19  cards  are  automatically  stamped 
with  an  expiration  of  six  months  from  the 
time  the  card  if  issued  in  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  and  general  assistance 
cases. 

In  adult  categories  of  aid — aid  to  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled — the  expiration  date  Is 
one  year  from  the  time  the  card  Is  Issued. 

But     if     a     client's     flnancial     situation 
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changes — making  him  Ineligible  before  the 
expiration  date  on  the  card,  the  client  U 
expected  to  return  the  card. 

If  he  does  not,  and  subsequently  uses  the 
card,  the  State  Department  of  Health  and 
Social  Services  will  honor  the  claim  anyway 
under  what  it  calls  a  "good  faith"  arrange- 
ment— despite  the  county's  claim  that  the 
client  will  be  responsible  for  medical  ex- 
penses. 

Under  this  arrangement,  invalid  cards  are 
honored  If  the  expiration  date  on  the  card 
would  make  it  appear  that  the  card  is  still 
valid. 

According  to  the  credit  manager  of  one 
Milwaukee  hospital,  there  are  months  In 
which  these  "good  faith"  payments  range 
from  $3,000  to  $5.000 — for  that  hospital  alone. 

He  said  the  hospital  averages  about  three 
claims  a  month  that  end  up  being  paid  under 
the  "'good  faith"  arrangement  and  he  showed 
reporters  records  indicating  that  single  cases 
have  resulted  in  payments  of  nearly  $1,700. 

Murphy  cited  figures  that  showed  pay- 
ments have  been  considerably  less  than  that 
In  recent  months,  with  payments  ranging 
from  $145  to  $700  a  month  statewide. 

Technically,  anyone  who  uses  a  Title  19 
card  after  he  knows  It  to  be  Invalid  is  com- 
mitting fraud,  the  Sheriff's  Department 
FYaud  Squad  said. 

But  a  fraud  squad  deputy  said  that  few 
cases  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
squad. 

Because  of  a  large  backlog  of  welfare  fraud 
cases,  those  Title  19  cases  that  are  steered 
to  the  squad  generally  don't  receive  prompt 
attention,  he  said. 

There  are  other  abuses  of  Title  19  cards 
that  the  squad  has  handled. 

A  common  misuse,  said  one  deputy,  is 
the  "borrowing"  of  a  recipient's  card  by 
someone  not  eligible  for  medical  aid. 

The  cards  have  no  picture  identification 
and  is  relatively  easy  for  someone  to  bor- 
row a  card  and  obuin  medicine  or  medical 
care,  the  deputy  said. 

Another  abuse  is  the  "overuse"  of  Title  19 
cards.  Some  recipients  go  to  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  with  a  common  headache  to  get 
"free"  aspirin — although  It  costs  taxpayers 
$10  for  an  emergency  room  visit  for  the  re- 
cipient. 

Within  a  few  months,  the  welfare  depart- 
ment is  planning  to  switch  to  a  system 
whereby  Title  19  cards  will  be  Issued  monthly 
Instead  of  once  every  six  months  or  once  a 
year. 

It  is  expected  that  the  monthly  system  will 
cut  down  on  some  Title  19  abuses. 

"The  whole  system  will  be  computerized," 
Pokorny  said.  "That  will  help  a  lot.  We  need 
that." 
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THE  REVENUE  ANALYSIS  OF  H.R. 
1040,  THE  TAX  EQUITY  ACT  OF 
1973 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tax  ana- 
lysts and  advocates,  a  Washington-based 
group  devoted  to  analyzing  tax  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  Congres.s — also  serving 
as  a  public  interest  tax  law  firm — has 
included  in  its  May  14  weekly  publica- 
tion. Tax  Notes,  the  revenue  analysis  of 
H.R.  1040.  the  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1973. 

Revenue  estimates  are  of  major  con- 
sideration in  any  comprehensive  tax  re- 
form proposal,  especially  in  one  that 
purports  about  $20  billion  a  year  In  addi- 
tional Federal  revenue. 

Given  the  complexities  of  the  Tax 
Code,  estimating  revenues  is  not  a  simple 


task,  especially  on  a  fully  effective  basis. 
TA/A  singled  out  H.R.  1040  for  particu- 
lar attention  because  they  regard  it  as 
the  most  comprehensive  tax  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  93d  Congress.  Their  esti- 
mating staff,  Thomas  F.  Leahey,  Gerard 
M.  Brannon,  and  Samuel  H.  Black  have 
my  highest  regard.  Their  interest  and 
efforts  are  most  commendable. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  a  glance  at 
the  estimates  for  three  particular  sec- 
tions which  I  have  continually  cited  as 
extreme  tax -shelter  loopholes:  The  in- 
vestment credit,  the  asset  depreciation 
range,  and  the  deduction  for  deprecia- 
tion on  rental  real  estate.  Under  the 
TA/A's  estimates,  the  current  revenue 
loss  in  these  three  sections  is  $3.5  bil- 
lion, $4.2  billion,  and  $3  billion,  respec- 
tively, or  a  total  loss  of  $10.7  billion. 
These  unwarranted  loopholes  alone  re- 
flect a  loss  of  Federal  revenue  that  is  un- 
acceptable, inequitable,  and  economically 
unproductive. 

To  anyone  interested  in  supporting  the 
reform  of  our  tax  laws  toward  the  ob- 
jectives of  H.R.  1040, 1  commend  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  TA/A's  analysis,  with 
special  attention  to  the  footnote  section. 
The  entire  analysis  is  reprinted  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  Revenue  Analysis  or  H.R.  1040 

The  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1973  (H.R.  1040)  Is 
designed,  according  to  Its  chief  sponsor, 
James  C.  Corman,  D-Callf.,  "to  obtain  a 
more  equitable  federal  tax  structure,  to  pro- 
vide a  more  evenhanded  system  by  which 
the  American  businessman  or  Individual  In- 
vestor can  Invest  his  capital,  and  to  supply 
new  and  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  costs 
of  public  needs."  It  Is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive tax  bill  Introduced  In  the  93d  Congress 
by  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. To  date,  52  co-spKjnsors  have  Joined 
with  Rep.  Corman. 

The  most  Important  changes  the  bill  would 
make  are  to  tax  capital  gains  as  ordinary  In- 
come and  to  repeal  most  tax  subsidies.  Be- 
hind these  changes  He  two  crucial  assump- 
tions: Income  should  receive  the  same  tax 
treatment  no  matter  how  It  is  derived;  and 
the  tax  code  Is  not  a  good  way  to  stimulate, 
and  should  not  be  used  to  stimulate,  in- 
dustrial activity. 

In  the  capital  gains  field,  the  bill  would  cut 
taxes  on  gains  when  the  assets  had  been  held 
a  long  time,  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  Inflation;  Tax  A/ A  estimates  that 
this  attempt  would  restore  most  of  the  tax 
preference  to  the  capital  gains  area.  Repeal- 
ing capital  gains  Is  perhaps  the  easiest  way 
to  simplify  the  tax  law,  much  of  which  la 
concerned  with  turning  ordinary  Income  Into 
gains. 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  classic  tax  sub- 
sidles  to  industr>".  such  as  the  depletion  al- 
lowances for  oil  and  minerals,  bank  debt  re- 
serve deductions,  and  deferred  taxation  of 
foreign  income.  It  would  repeal  two  of  the 
tax  stimuli  In  the  1971  Act:  the  Investment 
credit  and  ADR.  The  bill  also  makes  some 
important  depreciation  changes,  forbidding 
the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation  unless  it 
is  used  also  for  all  non-tax  purposes;  and 
limiting  realty  dep.-ectation  to  the  titlehold- 
er's  equity. 

With  respect  to  individual  taxes,  the  bill 
would  cut  the  ma.xlmum  rate  to  SC^r ;  end 
the  exempt  status  of  new  municipal  bonds; 
and  substitute  an  adjustable  credit  for  most 
person.il  deductions. 

Following  is  an  analysis  by  TA/A  of  the 
revenue  Impact  of  the  bill.  Estimates  were 
made  by  Thomas  F.  Leahey.  TA,  A  consultant 
and  former  chief  of  the  revenue  estimating 
staff  at  Treasury;  Samuel  H.  Black,  staff 
attornev:  and  Gerard  M.  Brannon,  TA/A  di- 
rector of  tax  research : 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REVENUE  ESTIMATES,  CORMAN  BILL  (H.R.  1040,  930  CONGRESS) 
|ln  millions  ot  dollars! 
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Section 


Corporation      Individual 


Total  > 


101 

102(a) 
(b) 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 


201 
202 

203 

204 


301 

302 

303 
304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 
310 
311 
312 

313 

314 

315 


TITLE  l-CAPITAL  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

Repeal  of  alternative  ta«  on  capital  gams 
Increase  bssis  of  capital  assets  tor  inflation. 

Tax  capital  gains  as  ordinary  income 

Limitation  on  deduction  of  capital  losses. 
Capital  loss  carrybacks  and  carryovers 

Capital  gam  and  capital  loss  defined '  " 

Nontaxed  gams;  carryover  of  basis  at  death 
Tax  treatment  of  gam  on  certain  sales  of 
patents 


+550 
(■) 

» 

0 
-(') 


TITLE  ll-INCOME  OERIVED  FROM 
EXTRACTION  OF  MINERALS 

Repeal  of  percentage  depletion..       .     . 

Deduction  of  intangible  drilling  costs  and  other 
exploration  and  development  expenditures 

Repeal  of  maximum  tax  on  certain  sales  of  oil 
or  gas  properties. 

Income  from  mineral  properties  located  out- 
side the  United  States    


+800 


+  100 
(■) 
(;) 

-100 

0 

+600 


+  150 


+650 
-5.000 
-7.500 

• 

-100 

0 

-t'600 


+950 


Section 


Corporation      Individual 


Totlli 


TITLE  lll.-REFORM  MEASURES  AFFECTING  PRIMARILY  INDIVIDUALS 


50-percent  maximum  rate  for  individuals 

Credit  against  tax  for  personal  exemptions  and 

non-business  deductions   . 

Repeal  of  JlOO  dividend  ext\\is\'on\\' ','.'.'.,'.'.'. 

Limitation  on  deduction  of  interest  on  invest- 
ment indebtedness 

Elimination  ot  vacation  resort  house  as  tax' 
shelter 

Disallowance  of  expenses  attending'conven-' 
tion  outside  the  United  States 

Restrict  farm  deductions  taken  against  non-' 
farm  income 

Computation  of  earnings  and  prohts  on  a  coii- ' 
solidated  basis 

Dividend  on  certain  sales  of  stock.. .....mj 

Termination  of  stock  option  provisions  . 

Disallowance  of  certain  double  deductions. ....'. 

Tax  childrens'  income  from  parent's  short- 
term  trust 

Deductible  losses  of  limited  partner  cannot  ex- 
ceed investment 

Repeal  of  exemption  for  earned  income  from 
foreign  sources 

Underpayments  of  estimated  tax '..'.'.'.'.. 


-1,300 

+3,000 
+300 


+250 

'+i66' 


-1,300 

+3.000 
+300 


+250 


+100 


TiUe    IV-REFORM    MEASURES    AFFECTING    PRIMARILY 


401 

402 


Repeal  of  investment  credit 

Repeal  of  asset  depreciation  range  system. 


+2.900 
(«) 


+200 

+100 

CORPORATIONS 

+600 
(') 


+200 


+  100 
•(«) 


403 

404 

405 
406 
407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 
414 


501 

502 

503 
504 

505 

506 


601 
602 
603 
604 


701 

702 


+  300  . 


Depreciation  deduction  not  to  exceed  book 
depreciation '  f-t?  sooi 

Deduction  for  repairs  limited  to  "amount  re"-" 
corded  on  books... 

Limitations  on  dividends  received  deductions 

Use  of  appreciated  property  to  redeem  stock 

Recognition  of  gain  on  sales  in  connection  with 
certain  liquidatnns 

Denial  of  tax-free  exchanges  in Vaseof  i'nv'est- 
ment  comp?nles 

Certain  transactions  disqualified  "as  reorg'ani- 
zations 

Repeal  of  special  treatmjnt'of'bad'deljt  re- 
serves of  financial  institutions 

Repeal  of  deduction  for  Western  Hemisphere 
trade  corporations 

Taxation  of  undistributed  profits  of  foreign 
corporations 

Involuntary  conversions 

Computation  of  underpayments  of  estirnaVsd 
tax 

TITLE  V-REFORMS  AFFECTING  INDIVID- 
UALS AND  CORPORATIONS 

Minimum  tax 

Deduction  for  depreciation  t)ased  on  equity  on 

rental  real  estate 
Charitable  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
Capital  expenditures  in  developing  fruit  or  nut 

groves  Of  vineyards. .   

Repeal   of   tax   exemption  for  ships  under 

foreign  flag      . . 
Limitations  on  foreign  tax  cjiiW...  \....\.. 


'  (+2,  500) 
+^ 


-rouu  . 
+75  . 

+500 

+75 

+300 

• 

+300  . 

• 

• 

•(') 

2,100 

+200 

»+2.300 

1.000 

+2,000 

-3.000 

+300 


TITLE  VI-ESTATE  TAX   AMENDMENTS 

Integration  of  estate  tax  and  gilt  tax  systems 
Estate  tax  on  gifts  taking  effect  at  death 
Life  insurance  included  in  gross  estate 
Charitable  deductions  in  the  case  of  estate  fax! 

TITLE  VII-STATE  AND  LOCAL 
OBLIGATIONS 

Repeal  of  exemption  for  interest  on  new  issues 

of  State  and  local  bonds 
United  States  to  pay  50  percent  of  interest 

yield  on  State  and  local  obligations 


+400 
+200 


-2,000         +1.200 


+300 

+400 
+200 


+  3.200 

'"-s.eoo 


Grand  total. 


NA 


NA 


+3,500 
'+4,  200 


•  In  making  a  revenue  estimate,  it  was  assumed  that  no  changes  were  made  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  except  the  change  proposed  in  the  section  of  the  bill  to  which  the  estimate  pertains 

A  second  assumption  underlying  the  revenue  estimates  is  that  the  proposal  in  the  relevant  section 
IS  fully  effective.  Thus  the  estimates  refer  to  many  different  years,  and  are  not  strictly  comparative 
There  are  extreme  examples  Sec.  106  will  not  be  fully  effective  for  I  generation.  Sec.  701  might  not 
be  fully  effective  for  40  years,  because  some  existing  tax-free  bonds  will  not  mature  until  that  time 
below^*     assumptions  are  among  the  reasons  why  the  estimates  cannot  be  totaled.  See  note  \\. 

■  No  allocation  made. 

>  Section  102  of  the  bill  would  add  to  the  'tax  basis"  of  an  asset  \i  percent  for  each  month  (4 
percent  each  year)  the  asset  was  held  alter  the  fist  year.  The  maximum  add-on  would  be  60  percent 
of  the  original  tax  basis.  F>;.>,<:m 

It  IS  difficult  to  inake  an  estimate  of  the  revenue  cost  of  this  proposal  because  of  our  ignorance 
as  to  tlie  makeup  of  asset  portfolios  in  the  future,  and  because  rates  of  gam  and  the  length  of  period 
held  always  vary  A  principal  cause  of  variation  in  holding  periods  is  economic  growth  During 
periods  when  real  asset  values  are  increasing  rapidly  assets  change  hands  more  rapidly  Since 
growth  cannot  be  predicted,  neither  can  holding  periods.  ■oi.'iuiy.  oin« 

This  analysis  examined  various  possible  distributions  of  capital  gams  depending  on  the  historical 
Changes  in  stockmarket  prices,  using  the  best  source  data  available  to  Treasury  (unfortunatelv 
these  data  are  about  10  ye.irs  old).  ■<"«:'». 

,  .^^"i?'*  '"TS''""  ''  "'"  ""'  """**  •*'"  8™*  **'"'  GNP  (this  would  follow  an  approach 
"■^  ^t-Sf,'*^"."-  Bfannon,  formerly  head  of  the  Office  of  Tax  Analysis  in  Treasury)  One  might 
expect  GNP,  under  full  employment,  to  grow  about  7.5  percent  annually  (4.5  percent  real  grovi1h+ 
3  percent  price  inflation).  The  use  of  7.5  percent  a  year  could  also  be  supported  by  the  fact  that 
this  IS  the  average  yearly  increase  in  the  Standard  &  Poor  Index  ot  500  stocks  for  the  last  10  yeais 
This  analysis  uses  the  7  5  percent  figure  to  compute  the  revenue  cost  of  the  inflation  proposal  ' 
Sec.  102(b)  adds  to  the  capital  gams  tax  base,  then  ssc.  102(a)  subtracts  from  it  The  present 
tax  base  is  half  of  toUl  gam;  the  bill  would  make  the  base  all  of  total  gam,  by  taking  all  the  cam 
into  income.  The  inflation  provision  would  then  subtract  an  amount  from  the  increawd  tax  base 
Specifically,  the  inflation  provision  will  roll  back  about  H  of  the  increase  in  the  tax  base  and  about 
h  of  the  initial  revenue  gam. 

The  estimate  assumes  that  the  taxation  of  capital  gains  as  ordinary  income  would  have  an 
initial  gross  eftect,  befo.e  taking  the  inflation  adjustment  into  consideration    of  +J7  500  000 

!!P!'«"c?J,i^°"A*'?'^^'"^I^''*'-  ''"'  '^  '■'8^*'  "'^"  ""e  "">«*  f««nt  published  Treasury  estimate 
of  +J5.600,000.  The  higher  figure  is  supported  by  more  recent  data,  but  any  one  number  can  only 
De  a  rough  approximation  as  capital  gain  income  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year  For  example 
d"i!,wrth2'^S'».^^rrpoTd?n'l'9l6"''"'"'''  '"  ''''  ""  »'8.000.000,oSo:  this  was  almosi 
Starting  with  $7,500,000,000  as  the  increase  in  revenue  from  full  taxation  of  capital  gains  that 
revenue  increase  is  reduced  by  '1  The  revenue  reduction  resulting  from  the  inflation  provision 
in  the  Corman  bill  is  therefore  $5,000,000,000.  Subtracting  this  from  the  initial  $7  500  000  000 
'f  «"trn'n^*nnn  '"""  ''""^  "P''^'  ^^'"^  ^^  Ordinary  Income  yields  a  net  increase  from  sec.'l02 

Another  way  to  describe  the  net  effect  of  sec,  102  is  to  explain  that  present  law  offers  a  ii 
exclusion  for  long-term  gam;  sec.  102(b)  repeals  this  ,4  exclusion;  then  sec.  102(a)  restores  on 
the  average,  a  >i  exclusion  to  compensate  for  inflation. 


.flhf  "  r,?'  "?"."  ''!.*"«,"  '"  """"'"^  '^"6  estimates  will  undoubtedly  maximize  the  imiacf 
of  the  inflation  factor.  The  3i  offset  may  thus  be  an  ovelstatsment.  It  is  Wieved  howeter  thSf 

ca;ilarS'arordl'[y''f^l^e"^  "''^''""^'  "^^"'*  '"^^  °"  ""  Potenfi^'yielSrm'taiTn'J 

<  Some  revenue  effect,  but  less  than  +  or  -$50  000  000 

■'  Does  not  apply  to  this  category. 

«  This  provision  may  significantly  accelerate  large  estimated  tax  payments  from  I  vear  to  thi> 
fI^T"fJ'^-'^  \k'  f  if  """'^  "«  a  large  revenue  gain  to  Treasury  in  the  Kevi?u  year  and  a 
i  !«•■  ?hl  t'"  '"*  ""'°",7«  ""L-  l""  "*'  «"•*"  *'"'"'  "«  "''■  ««ePt  lor  srnall  ar^ounts  of  ^n? 
-tpl.OOOOlM        "  "'"  ^^  "'""^  ""  '""'"*  '"O"''-  '^•'"'  ^"^"""'^  would  be  less  than 

'Assumes  /ull  utilization  of  ADR.  Expectations  were  that  ADR  would  be  fully  used  As  ADR 
statistics  are  being  compiled,  however,  economists  are  stalling  to  believe  that  ut.liMtion  mav  h« 
aTuI  Ke^fv^Sn''^^'"'""''  '"  '"*  -"«-'  '--  estimates.'rs^'cu^'Xasru^rJiiSl 

figure  would  be  a  maximum.  On  the  other  hand,  it  businesses  adopted  tax  aaountm;  rules' for 
other  bookkeeping  purposes,  there  would  be  no  revenue  gain  accouming  rules  tor 

an;'K'b^^a"onhe:^''m"7ax'a"r°""'  ''  "'"'''  ''  '""'  '"'^'«'  °"  '"""«  '""«  °'  ^'ate 
nf ',"  ^°'nLVl'r"^'°H^'  "."'  "";*'  I'^IHI'^I  appropriation  and  outlay.  This  analysis  puts  the  cost 
?i?,!?  ^„'  h!  ■,"f^''^*'  ?'  ^''""  '""  '"1  '^'^""'  «""  '^'""  '"^  -nuance  ot  taxable  bonds  The 
figures  in  the    total    column  are  not  reached  until  all  tax-free  bonds  have  been  retired 

Ihese  columns  of  estimates  cannot  readily  be  added,  tor  the  following  reasons-  Each  es>imat« 
assumes  that  only  !  change  has  been  made  m  the  law  the  change  irojise^  inthe  sKtcn  to 
which  the  estimate  applies.  The  estimates  apply  to  the  1st  year  when  the  change  is  fully  efl^ae 
These  years  are  different  in  many  cases.  Certain  sections  of  the  bill,  notablf  10.'(b)  106  302' 
,^5-  '"J'  h"'-.*.'"  '".""  '"  '""If'-b'llion-dolla-  increases  in  individuals'  taxable  income  Because 
the  individual  tax  lates  are  progressive,  the  large  increases  will  result  in  signil«;antly  Mhir 
marginal  tax  rates  for  millions  of  iiidiviGuals.  This  has  2  crucially  important  2d-  ound  effKtt 
(1)  the  revenue  gam  from  repealing  other  tax  preferences  (i.e..  those  repealed  in  this  bill)  wili 

ratis  I'hT  ^.h^l^lT/  '""f"  """l"^  "'  'l^''^''^^  '"«""^  ^•"^''  *0"'d  "e  taxable  a  h  ghe 
wtho«  »Vil'/  *r""?  '°"  L""r  "<", Repealing  any  tax  preference  not  in  the  bill  ,s  greater 
If  these  effects  can  be  estimated,  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  additional  analysis  Sec  301 
introduces  a  rate-limi  mg  3d-round  factor  into  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  total.  The  erect  ot  sec"  30 
IS  to  reduce  the  gain  from  all  revenue-pioducirg  sections  o!  the  bill,  and  reduce  the  loss  from  all 
remaining  revenue-losing  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Again,  this  makes  the  tc'allins 
process  overly  complex.  The  estimates  do  not  take  into  account  any  possible  changes  in  taxpaver 
behavior  in  response  to  the  tax  law  changes.  Bearing  the  above  problems  in  mind,  it Ts  ill  Mssible 
n.f lITi'  ^  «'^".'^  approximating  the  long-term  revenue  effects  of  the  bill.  It  is  believed  that  the 

reCehue  etfe2?  ngbt-hand  column  in  order  to  yield  a  close  estimate  of  total 
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GEORGE  W.  BALL  ON  OUR  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16.  1973 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest  issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine  carries  a  most 
stimulating  article  by  George  W.  Ball 
concerning  President  Nixon's  foreign 
policy.  He  points  out  that  Nixon  has  not 
been  as  imiovative  as  he  has  claimed,  but 
has,  in  fact,  merely  followed  European 
precedents  of  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Mr. 
Ball  also  discusses  the  effect  of  the 
President's  confinement  of  foreign  policy 
formulation  to  a  small,  secretive  elite 
and  suggests  the  implications  of  Water- 
gate in  forcing  the  White  House  to  be 
more  open  with  the  American  people  and 
our  allies  abroad.  In  order  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  benefit  from  his  indepth  antil- 
ysis,  I  would  now  like  to  Insert  the  en- 
tire article  into  the  P.ecord. 

[From  Newsweek,  May  21,  19731 

Gaullism.   Nixon    Style? 

(By  George  W.  Ball) 

Contrary  to  conventional  wisdom,  the 
prluclpal  result  of  our  major  forelgn-poUcy 
Initiatives  of  the  past  two  ..ears  has  not  been 
so  much  to  break  fresh  ground  as  to  expunge 
the  aberrations  that  separated  us  from  the 
policies  of  our  Western  European  allies. 
Thus,  tn  establishing  the  beginnings  of  a 
working  relationship  with  China,  we  have 
In  large  degree  merely  followed  the  example 
of  Britain  in  1950  and  Prance  in  1964..  In 
seeking  a  modus  Vivendi  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  repeated  the  precedents  of 
President  de  Gaulle  In  1963  and  more  re- 
cently of  the  Bonn  government,  which  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Moscow  three  years  ago. 
In  removing  restraints  on  East-West  trade, 
we  have  done  Utile  more  than  bring  our 
practices  in  line  with  what  the  Western 
European  nations  have  been  doing  for  years. 
Finally,  in  ending  our  active  involvement  in 
the  Vietnamese  civil  war — if.  In  fact,  we  have 
conclusively  done  so — we  have  undertaken 
an  extrication  that  France  achieved  in  1954. 

The  result  Is  a  curious  paradox.  Though 
one  might  expect  that  the  removal  of  differ- 
ences through  this  convergence  of  policies 
would  bring  us  to  a  closer  understanding 
with  our  Western  European  friends,  relations 
are  today  more  strained  and  fragile  than  at 
any  time  In  the  past  two  decades. 

FIVE    EQUAL    POWERS 

In  large  part,  inis  is  aue  to  tne  unuat- 

eral  meatxs  by  which  we  undertook  our 
diplomatic  repositioning.  First  was  the 
President's  failure  to  consult — or  even  to  In- 
form— our  alliance  partners  before  announc- 
ing his  historic  trip  to  China,  and  since  then 
he  has  continued  to  play  an  evssentlally  lone 
hand.  Transacting  an  impressive  volume  of 
diplomatic  business  at  the  summit  meeting 
In  Moscow  last  May,  he  has,  in  manner  at 
least,  accorded  equal  treatment  to  our  allies 
and  adversaries — or  even  treated  the  Com- 
munist powers  with  greater  deference  than 
our  Western  friends.  Finally — and  this  has 
proved  the  most  disturbing  question — did 
he  really  mean  to  adumbrate  a  new  Ameri- 
can design  when  he  unveiled  his  famous  con- 
cept of  a  peaceful  world  of  five  equal  bal- 
ancing powers — the  United  States.  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  Japan — "each 
balancing  the  other"? 

What  many  Europ>earxs  deduced  from  all 
this   was   not    that   America   had   embraced 
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a  "new  Isolationism,"  in  spite  of  much 
trendy  talk  along  that  line,  but  that  our 
government  was  pursuing  something  ap- 
proaching an  American  variant  of  Gaullism. 
There  was  clearly  a  sense  of  dejd  vu,  for,  like 
President  Nixon,  General  de  Gaulle  had  also 
envisaged,  at  the  heart  of  world  politics,  a 
constellation  of  mutually  balancing  powers 
to  supplant  the  bipolar  world  of  Washington 
and  Moscow.  Nor  was  that  the  only  nostalgic 
resemblance;  common  threads  of  aloofness 
and  secrecy  characterized  both  regimes — 
conditions  assuring  the  flexibility  needed 
for  a  free-form  game  of  balance-of-power 
politics.  To  achieve  the  requisite  maneuvera- 
bility the  President  dared  not  show  his  hand; 
his  next  moves  must  be  kept  concealed  not 
only  from  America's  allies  but  also  from  the 
American  people  and  even  the  Congress. 

FAITS    ACCOMPLIS 

The  only  way  to  make  this  possible  was 
to  concentrate  the  power  to  act  ana  decide 
within  the  forbidding  walls  of  the  White 
House,  while  inducing  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple to  accept  major  policy  moves  not  by  con- 
sultation In  advance  but  by  a  series  of  faits 
accomplis  made  palatable  through  time-hon- 
ored devices  of  effective  theater — the  skillful 
use  of  surprise,  the  grandiloquent  announce- 
ment and  the  pageantry  of  well-staged 
summit  meetings.  There  has  been  no  better 
example  of  this  than  the  dramatic  unveiling 
of  the  President's  plan  to  visit  China — with 
the  glamour  and  color  of  the  television 
spectacular  forestalling  and  frustratmg 
criticism  in  conservative  quarters. 

Unfortunately,  the  confinement  of  all 
serious  foreign -affairs  business  to  a  narrow 
White  House  circle  has  sharply  diminished 
the  range  of  our  diplomatic  potential  by  dis- 
abling us  from  dealing  with  more  than  one  or 
two  major  areas  at  a  time.  Meanwhile,  the 
fact  that,  throughout  the  past  two  years,  our 
efforts  and  attention  have  been  narrowly 
focused  on  secret  talks  with  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow has  necessarily  excited  suspicion  and  dis- 
enchantment throughout  European  chancel- 
leries. Some  have  seen  in  our  unilateralism — 
our  American  Gaullism — a  danger  that  the 
United  States  might  make  an  accommodation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of 
Western  European  Interests;  others  have 
feared  that.  In  playing  an  intricate  chess 
game  of  balance-of-power  politics,  Washing- 
ton might  prefer  to  deal  with  a  fragmented 
Europe  and  thus  be  led  to  undermine  the 
unity  so  far  achieved  by  the  European 
Community. 

Against  this  background  the  President's 
designation  of  1973  as  the  "Year  of  Europe" 
seemed  to  some  skeptics  across  the  water 
more  ominous  than  reassuring,  for  they  read 
In  the  slogan  little  more  than  that  America 
was  now  proposing  to  demand  commercial 
and  economic  concessions  In  aid  of  Its  own 
ailing  balance  of  payments. 

It  ■wa.s  to  silence  these  susplcloiis  and  pre- 

pare  the  way  for  fruitful  discussions  that 

tliat  resourcefxil  tactician  Professor  Kissinger 
launched  a  vigorous  offensive.  In  what  was 
proclaimed  as  a  major  policy  speech,  on 
April  23  he  called  for  a  "new  Atlantic  Char- 
ter." Then  inrunedlatelv  following  came  the 
State  of  the  World  message  and  a  Kissinger 
press  conference.  What  this  frenetic  activity 
seemed  to  denote  was  a  frontal  effort  to  allay 
the  apprehensions  caused  by  our  unilateralist 
practices  and  the  President's  lU-chosen  ref- 
erence to  the  five  "balancing  powers."  In  fact, 
the  State  of  the  World  message  explicitly  re- 
jects the  classical  concept  of  balance  of 
power— with  its  "continual  maneuvering  for 
marginal  advantages  over  others" — as  both 
"unrealistic  and  dangerous"  in  "the  nuclear 
era."  Meeting  the  skeptics  headon,  It  cate- 
gorically Insists  that,  though  we  deem  it 
essential  to  Involve  the  Communist  powers 
In  a  common  effort  of  peace,  America  stUl 
respects  the  "distinctions  between  friends 
and  adversaries." 
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&ITER  WATERGATE 

While  Clearly  useful  to  say,  no  such  mere 
assertions  will  by  themselves  persuade  Euro- 
peans that  America's  flirtation  with  Gaull- 
ism was  only  a  holiday  fancy.  They  will  be 
watching  how  we  conduct  ourselves  from 
now  on,  and,  although  our  future  course  of 
action  cannot  be  definitively  predicted,  one 
element  already  at  work  may  prove  more  sig- 
nificant than  any  conscious  Presidential  de- 
cision. That  Is  the  effect  of  the  Watergate 
disclosures  In  compelling  the  White  House 
to  abandon  Its  Gaulllst  type  of  aloofness  in 
favor  of  a  more  open  and  cooperative  style  of 
conducting  the  public  business — Including 
our  relations  with  other  capitals. 

Given  the  loss  of  confidence  he  has  suf- 
fered, no  longer  wUl  the  President  be  able  to 
administer  foreign  policy  with  the  authority 
and  secrecy  of  a  dynast,  communing  only 
with  himself  and  Dr.  Kissinger.  From  now 
on,  not  only  Congress  but  the  American  peo- 
ple must  be  taken  Into  confidence,  which 
necessarUy  Implies  more  open  exchanges  with 
our  allies.  Fully  exposed  to  the  sunshine, 
eighteenth-century  balance-of-power  poli- 
tics— with  their  traditional  apparatus  of 
shifting  and  reversing  alliances — will  be 
quite  unworkable.  Indeed.  It  Is  even  possible 
that  the  State  Department  will  once  again 
become  America's  foreign  office  instead  of 
merely  the  repository  of  menial  chores. 


AND  NOW,  FRANCE! 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  GA'YDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good 
to  learn  through  newspaper  accounts 
that  the  Treasury  Department  is  investi- 
gating reports  that  France  has  been 
dumping  cold-rolled  stainless  steel  sheets 
and  strip  metal  in  the  U.S.  market  at 
below  fair  value  prices. 

Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Edward 
L.  Morgan  disclosed  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
ttiat  the  dumping  has  taken  place  and, 
therefore,  is  withholding  customs  ap- 
praisement of  the  value  of  the  imported 
French  steel  until  its  detailed  probe  is 
complete.  If  the  case  is  proved,  then 
penalties  will  be  in  order. 

We  are  glad  the  Treasury  has  become 
active  not  only  in  this  instance,  but  in 
others  recently  where  selling  at  cutrate 
was  found  to  be  taking  place  and  re- 
portedly was  stopped.  Certainly  our  laws 
in  this  matter — the  laws  aimed  at  keep- 
ing our  market  from  becoming  a  world's 
dumping  ground  to  the  detriment  of 
American  workers  and  industries — must 
be  rigidly  enforced. 

Even  so,  we  are  disturbed  at  the 
charges  that  Prance,  long  considered  a 
trading  partner  of  good  conduct,  has  got- 
ten into  the  game  of  trying  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  us  in  our  business  relation- 
ships. Its  steel  industry  never  has  been 
considered  much  of  a  threat  to  otu-  own 
either  here  or  in  other  markets.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury,  Imports  of  French 
steel  amoimted  to  only  $9.4  million  in 
1972,  which  is  not  much. 

And  yet.  the  Treasury  has  the  dump- 
ing charges  against  France  and  now  is 
conducting  the  necessary  investigation. 
Can  we  not  trust  anybody  any  more? 


I 
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INFLATION  AND  DELAY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  in  its  May  10,  issue 
provided  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  continuing  problem  of  in- 
flation and  the  need  for  stronger  correc- 
tive action.  I  submit  it  for  reprinting 
in  the  Record: 

Inflation  and  Delay 

Mr.  Nixon's  economic  moves  of  the  past 
week — a  price-rise  delay  lever  for  the  650 
largest  corporations,  and  a  mostly  stand-pat 
"tax  reform"  proposal — show  the  administra- 
tion Is  not  yet  ready  to  attack  America's 
escalating  inflation. 

Mr.  Nixon  could  have  used  either  the  wage- 
price  or  tax  reform  occasions  to  take  more 
decisive  antl-lnflatlon  steps.  But  Instead  of 
a  freeze  or  roll -back  or  comprehensive  price 
boost  screen,  he  opted  for  a  prenotlflcatlon 
plan  that  could  permit  the  administration 
to  buy  time  against  further  big  company 
price  rises — If  the  admlnsitratlon  chooses  to 
delay  the  price  boosts.  And  In  the  area  of 
taxes,  the  administration  did  not  suggest 
anything  like  a  tax  Increase  or  a  repeal  of 
the  investment  tax  credit.  These  would  have 
sopped  up  buying  power  or  curbed  industrial 
expansion. 

Instead,  the  administration  is  keeping  for 
the  moment  to  its  familiar  theme  that  a 
holddown  on  the  federal  budget  In  Congress 
Is  the  best  way  to  discipline  the  economy. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  budget  Is  being 
held  down,  that  government  revenues  are 
higher  than  were  anticipated,  and  still  in- 
flation is  getting  out  of  hand.  It  may  be  true 
that  food  prices  are  not  climbing  as  sharply. 
But  industrial  goods  prices  have  taken  up 
where  the  food  spurt  may  be  tapering  off. 
And  U  the  trend  continues,  the  United  States 
may  flnd  Itself  enjoying  a  boom  through 
much  of  this  year,  but  a  boom  that  will  put 
heavy  demands  on  materials  and  labor  re- 
sources. If  demand  keeps  pushing  prices  up, 
then  labor,  which  has  been  keeping  Its  settle- 
ments near  the  7  percent  guideline,  will 
break  ranks  and  seek  pay  boosts  to  offset  the 
shrinking  paycheck.  And  the  United  States 
would  be  where  It  was  In  August  of  1971 
when  ^4r.  Nixon  threw  the  thunderbolt  wage- 
price  freeze. 

It  Is  hard  to  know  how  much  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
timing  is  being  influenced  by  his  economic 
philosophy  and  how  much  by  the  Immediate 
political  ramifications  of  Watergate. 

At  the  moment  the  two  may  be  working 
together  for  delay, 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  key  economic  aide. 
George  Shultz,  dLslllie  controls.  With  busi- 
ness registering  healthy  profits  and  plan- 
ning robust  expansion  this  year  and  next, 
the  surface  signs  are  comfortable  for  the  ad- 
ministration: expansion,  even  with  infla- 
tion, is  politically  safer  than  putting  screws 
on  the  economy  through  credit  tightening, 
higher  unemployment,  and  threatened  reces- 
sion. If  things  turn  worse  for  the  President 
on  Watergate,  he  may  want  to  lay  a  bold 
hand  on  the  economy  as  a  demonstration  of 
active  presidential  authority.  The  moment 
for  such  an  assertive  move,  with  the  lines  of 
command  In  his  administration  still  con- 
fused and  the  full  impact  of  Watergate  still 
unplumbed,  is  not  yet. 

In  one  sense,  the  current  expansion  should 
be  reassuring  for  Americans.  A  degree  of  ex- 
pansion should  be  considered  the  norm.  And 
yet  there  is  widespread  fear  that  the  expan- 
fclon  could  be  soured  by  selfish  overreaching, 
as  happened  earlier  In  the  Nixon  admlnis- 
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tratlon  when  the  building  trades  unions 
grabbed  more  than  their  share  of  an  allow- 
able pay  boost. 

It  is  to  allay  this  fear  that  business  and 
labor  have  been  so  receptive  to  strong  gov- 
ernment action  on  wages  and  prices. 

Again,  the  timing  may  not  have  been  right 
this  past  week  for  Mr.  Nixon  again  to  show 
a  strong  activist  hand  in  controlling  the 
economy. 

And  one  would  not  want  Watergate  to 
spur  the  President  into  precipitate  action. 
The  case  for  heading  off  another  boom  and 
bust  cycle  must  be  made  on  economic 
grounds,  not  for  its  usefulness  as  a  political 
diversionary  tactic  nor  merely  to  keep  Intact 
the  vital  functions  of  the  presidency. 

But  the  overheating  economy,  resurglng  In- 
flation, the  restiveness  of  labor  leadership, 
make  case  enough  that  the  time  for  presi- 
dential action  is  soon. 


THE  CUBAN  REFUGEE  AIRLIFT 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16.  1973 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  repeated  propaganda  attempts  by 
the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba  to  ques- 
tion the  support  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding the  Cuban  refugee  airlift,  I  think 
it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  review  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  Grovernment  in  ofifering  con- 
tinual support  for  this  vital  mission. 

The  State  Department  expected  the 
eventual  termination  of  the  airlift  since 
August  1971,  when  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment informed  us  that  it  would  only  con- 
tinue long  enough  to  permit  departure 
of  the  final  groups  of  persons  then  being 
processed.  Thereafter,  the  airlift  operated 
on  an  increasingly  sporadic  basis  with 
lengthening  intervals  between  series  of 
flights. 

After  the  Cuban  Government  had  com- 
municated its  intention  to  end  the  air- 
lift, a  State  Department  spokesman 
stated  on  August  31, 1971.  that — 

The  United  States  reaffirmed  to  the  Cuban 
government  through  the  Swiss  Embassy  in 
Havana  our  continuing  commitment  to  the 
terms  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing which  dates  back  to  November  6,  1965 — 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  cover- 
ing the  movement  of  Cubans  to  the  United 
States  on  the  airlift,  and  urged  the  Cuban 
government  to  permit  the  airlift  to  con- 
tinue until  all  those  Cubans  who  have  asked 

to  be  reunited  with  their  families  in  the 

United   States  have   left  Cuba  on   the   airlift, 

including  those  whose  names  were  submitted 
by  relatives  in  the  United  States. 

The  Department  since  then  reaffirmed 
this  position  on  numerous  occasions  to 
the  Cuban  Government. 

Although  the  airlift  was  extended  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  for  a  longer  period  than 
anticipated  in  1971,  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment finally  informed  us  that  the  series 
of  airlift  flights  to  take  place  from  March 
26  to  April  6  of  this  year  would  trans- 
port all  of  the  remaining  persons  that  it 
was  prepared  to  authorize  for  the  airlift. 

The  decision  to  terminate  the  airlift 
on  April  6  was  made  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment for  its  own  reasons  which  escape 
our  control.  The  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  airlift  was  and 
is  well-known  to  the  Cuban  authorities. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  steadfastly  supported 
the  right  of  the  Cuban  people  to  leave 
the  Communist  regime  of  Castro  to  be 
with  their  families  here.  As  Castro  con- 
tinues to  spew  his  lies  about  the  United 
States  throughout  this  hemisphere,  let 
us  continue  our  dedication  to  the  oppor- 
timlty  for  self  determination  for  Cubans 
who  woiUd  regretfully  leave  their  home- 
land in  order  to  be  free. 

In  order  to  substantiate  the  above,  I 
will  read  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Marshall  Wright,  acting  assistant  secre- 
tary for  congressional  relations: 

Apbil  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Bill  Chappell,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chappell:  As  you  requested.  I 
am  happy  to  provide  information  on  the 
termination  of  the  Cuban  refugee  airlift. 

As  you  know  we  had  expected  the  eventual 
termination  of  the  airlift  since  August  1971 
when  the  Cuban  Government  liiformed  us 
that  it  would  continue  only  long  enough  to 
permit  departure  of  the  flnal  groups  of  per- 
sons then  being  processed.  Thereafter  the 
airlift  operated  on  an  increasingly  sporadic 
basis  with  lengthening  intervals  between 
series  of  flights. 

After  the  Cuban  Government  had  commu- 
nicated Its  Intention  to  end  the  airlift  the 
Department  spokesman  stated  on  August  31, 
1971  that  "the  United  States  reaffirmed  to 
the  Cuban  Government  through  the  Swiss 
Embassy  in  Havana  our  continuing  commit- 
ment to  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  which  dates  back  to  Novem- 
ber 6,  1965 — the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing covering  the  movement  of  Cubans 
to  the  United  States  on  the  airlift,  and  urged 
the  Cuban  Government  to  permit  the  airlift 
to  continue  until  all  those  Cubans  who  have 
asked  to  be  reunited  with  their  families  m 
the  United  States  have  left  Cuba  on  the  air- 
lift, including  those  whose  names  were  sub- 
mitted by  relatives  in  the  United  States." 
The  Department  since  then  reaffirmed  this 
position  on  numerous  occasions  to  the  Cuban 
Government. 

Although  the  airlift  was  extended  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  for  a  longer  period  than  we 
had  anticipated  in  1971,  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment finally  informed  us  that  the  series  of 
airlift  flights  to  take  place  from  March  26 
to  AprU  6  of  this  year  would  transport  aU 
of  the  remaining  persons  that  It  was  prepared 
to  authorize  for  the  airlift. 

I  think  you  will  appreciate  that  the  de- 
cision finally  to  terminate  the  airlift  on 
April  6  was  made  by  the  Cuban  Government 
for  Its  own  reasons  which  escape  our  control. 
Our  own  willingness  to  maintain  the  airlift 

was    and    is    well-ltnown    to    the    Cuban 

authorities. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  has  been 
responsive  to  your  request.  However,  if  you 
have  any  further  questions,  please  let  us 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marshall  Wright, 
Acting    Assistant    Secretary    for   Con- 
gressional Relations. 


MINNESOTA  ABORTION 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH ' 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.    ZWACH.    Mr.    Speaker,    several 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself. 
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have  introduced  right  to  life  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

On  May  8.  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  in  support  of  our  congres- 
sional efforts,  passed  H.F.  479.  Resolu- 
tion No.  5  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  offering  and  protect- 
ing the  value  of  human  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission, 
and  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  other 
Members  of  Congress.  I  am  inserting 
Minnesota  House  File  479,  Resolution 
No.  5,  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point : 

H.F.  No.  479 — Resolution  No.  5 
A  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  affirming  and  protect- 
ing the  value  of  human  life 
Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  put  on  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution  a  construction   that   Is  contradic- 
tory to  the  convictions  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  about  the  value  of  human  life; 
now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  speedily  propose  to  the 
states  for  their  ratification  an  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  substan- 
tially In  the  following  form: 

"Article  

Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  from  conception 
until  natural  death  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  provided  that  this  article  shall  not 
prevent  medical  operations  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  a  mother. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  states 
shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  president  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
chairmen  of  the  Judlclan,'  Committees  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  and  the  Minnesota  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  Congress. 


FORMER    MEMBER    ANDY    JACOBS' 
BOOK  REVIEWED 


HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  16.  1973 

Ms.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body.  Andy  Jacobs, 
Democrat,  of  Indiana,  has  written  a  very 
poignant  book  titled,  "The  Powell  Affair: 
Freedom  Minus  One." 

The  book  is  a  detailed  case  study  of 
the  inquiry  of  the  select  committee  which 
investigated  the  right  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell  to  be  seated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

This  book  presents  valuable  informa- 
tion for  students  of  congressional  com- 
mittee deliberations. 

I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  share  two 
recent  reviews  of  "The  Powell  Affair: 
Freedom  Minus  One"  with  my  colleagues: 
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The  Powell  Affair:  Freedom  Minds  One 

(By  Andy  Jacobs,  Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Mer- 

rUl   Co.) 

The  Powell  Affair,  by  former  Representative 
Andy  Jacobs  (D-Indlana),  Is  an  exceptional 
book.  Jacobs  was  a  member  of  the  nine-man 
Select  Committee  appointed  In  1967  to  In- 
vestigate the  right  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
(D-New  York)  to  take  his  seat  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Committee  was 
chalreU  by  Emanuel  Celler  (D-New  York), 
venerable  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  had  only  five  weeks  in 
which  to  complete  Its  study  and  produce 
recommendations  for  House  action. 

Jacobs  tells  the  story  of  the  Committee's 
tortured  deliberations — from  the  day  Speaker 
McCormack  asked  him  to  serve  to  March  1 
when  the  House  rejected  the  Committee  re- 
port and  excluded  Powell  from  membership 
in  the  House.  The  detaU  he  has  provided  Is 
Important  in  Itself  since  any  effort  to  de- 
fine misconduct  is  logically  an  exercise  in 
determining  the  limits  of  behavior  for  all 
members.  No  doubt  his  account  will  be  relied 
on  by  some  future  Congress  when  similar 
questions  arise. 

Of  more  immediate  significance,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  Jacobs  has  succeeded  In 
showing  the  layman  much  about  how  Con- 
gress works.  One  learns  a  great  deal  about 
interpersonal  relationships,  the  power  of  the 
chairman,  how  dlfBcult  it  Is  Just  to  get  the 
problem  defined,  the  Importance  of  proce- 
dure, the  diverse  demands  on  the  member's 
time,  the  important  role  of  the  staff,  the 
pull  of  one's  political  party — in  short,  the 
"stuff"  that  makes  up  politics  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Though  all  told  from  the 
perspective  of  a  Junior  Democratic  congress- 
man. Jacobs  seeks  to  understand  how  his 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  see  the  Issue. 
He  Is  considerably  less  patient  with  the  Re- 
publican leadership,  which  sought  Powell's 
exclusion  from  the  first. 

The  book  Is  very  easy  reading  and  sh6uld 
find  a  wide  audience,  i  personally  found  It 
difficult  to  lay  aside.  I  would  expect  it  to  be 
used  widely  In  the  classroom— both  In  intro- 
ductory American  government  courses  and 
those  treating  the  legislative  process.  Jacobs 
Includes  the  relevant  documents  in  aonen- 
dlces. 

Charles  O.  Jones, 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

(From  *.he  Houston  Chronicle,  Apr.  21.  1973) 
(By  John  P.  Roche) 

In  1967  the  House  of  Representatives  car- 
ried out  one  of  the  most  spectacularly  un- 
constitutional acts  in  this  history  of  the  re- 
public: It  refused  to  seat  a  dulv  elected 
member  of  Congress  on  the  ground'  that  his 
personal  life  and  business  ethlas  made  him 
unfit  for  membership. 

The  representative  was.  of  course.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  from  Harlem— a  talented 
star-crossed  Negro  who  had  long  offended 
the  Southern  barons  bv  his  refusal  to  say 
"Yes,  Massa."  His  life-style,  combined  with 
his  power  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  had  buUt 
up  a  legion  of  enemies.  ( Powell  died  Anrll  4 
1972.) 

The  legality  or  illegalltv  cf  some  of  PoweH's 
transactions  is  not  the  issue- there  is  no 
doubt  about  his  casual  approach  to  certain 
articles  In  the  criminal  code.  The  point  Is 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  a 
court  of  law.  When  a  representative  appears 
to  be  sworn  in.  the  only  relevant  question  Is 
the  legality  of  his  election.  But  in  Powell's 
case,  the  House  chose  to  sit  as  Judge,  prosecu- 
tor and  Jury  on  his  personal  characteristics. 

It  began  when  the  House  passed  a  resolu- 
tion barring  Powell  from  his  seat  pending  in- 
vestigation and  recommendation  by  the 
House    Select    Committee.    Portunateiy    for 
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students  of  American  government,  Andy 
Jacobs  of  Indiana,  then  a  congressman,  was 
appointed  to  this  committee  and — at  a 
friend's  suggestion — kept  a  detailed  diary  of 
the  ensuing  inquest.  Published  as  •■Tlie 
Powell  Affair:  Freedom  Minus  One"  (Bobbs- 
Merrlll),  it  Is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
Inside  views  of  Congress  at  work  that  I  have 
ever  read. 

The  House  Select  Committee,  lacking  prec- 
edents, was  completely  at  sea  as  to  what 
procedures  to  follow.  For  example,  what  form 
should  be  followed  In  requesting  Powell  to 
testify?  When  the  letter  was  prepared,  the 
conmilttee's  counsel  noted  that  "in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  the  word  'summon'  is  used. 
This  is  a  word  stronger  than  "Invite"  but  not 
so  strong  as  the  Issuance  of  a  subpoena."  One 
member  Immediately  argued  that  the  word 
summon  "will  sound  to  the  public  like  an 
order  to  appear.  Then  if  Powell  should  refuse, 
it  would  seem  an  Illegal  act.'"  He  preferred 
•"invite,"  and  "invite""  It  was.  At  another 
point  someone  suggested  that  Powell,  who 
was  putting  on  quite  a  performance  offstage, 
might  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  get  an 
Injunction.  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  said  In 
that  case  he  would  move  to  Impeach  the  Su- 
preme Court! 

Without  recapitulating  _the  details,  the 
Select  Committee  eventually  recommended 
unanimously  that  Powell  be  seated:  be  cen- 
sured and  condemned  for  gross  misconduct; 
be  fined  $40,000  for  his  sins  and  be  stripped 
of  his  seniority.  On  March  1,  1967,  this  rec- 
ommendation went  to  the  full  House  for 
decision. 

By  coincidence  I  happened  to  be  with  Mar- 
vin Watson  and  President  Johnson  in  the 
Oval  Office  when  the  commlttee"s  Judgment 
came  In  on  the  ticker.  The  president  read  It, 
nodded  his  head  sadly,  and  said,  "They're 
going  to  throw  him  out."  "Even  though  the 
committee  (of  five  Democrats  and  four  Re- 
publicans) was  unanimous?"  I  asked. 
"Johnnie,"  he  replied,  "they  are  tasting  blood, 
and  once  they  get  the  flavor,  they're  not 
going  to  stop  till  the  last  drop  is  gone." 

He  was  right.  By  a  vote  of  222-202  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  were  rejected  and 
the  governor  of  New  York  was  notified  that 
Powell's  seat  was  vacant. 

Powell  won  the  special  election,  and  went 
to  court  to  get  a  ruling  on  the  legality  of  his 
being  barred  from  taking  his  seat.  He  was 
again  elected  in  1968,  and  in  1969  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  7-1  that  the  House  had 
acted  unconstitutionally  In  excluding  him. 
His  trliunph  was  short-lived,  though  of  Im- 
mense symbolic  importance.  He  was  defeated 
In  1970,  but  the  point  was  made — one  hopes 
once  and  for  all — that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  choose  their  representatives, 
that  the  Congress  is  not  a  private  club. 


FOOD  STAMPS  FOR  STRIKERS 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  15.  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  and  several 
of  my  other  colleagues  in  this  very 
worthwhile  effort  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  American 
people  on  a  serious  abuse  of  the  Federal 
Government's  food  stamp  program. 

Most  of  us  can  cite  isolated  individual 
instances  of  abuse  in  this  program,  but 
the  subject  for  consideration  today  goes 
far  beyond  the  need  to  tighten  up  the 
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administration  of  the  program  to  pre- 
vent these  examples  of  fraud  and  excess 
and  mismanagement. 

The  subject  today  is  the  systematic, 
authorized  abuse  of  the  program  by  the 
Nation's  labor  imions — the  provision  of 
food  stamps  to  workers  on  strike  against 
their  employer. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  a  long  time 
about  the  continuing  policy  of  permit- 
ting food  stamps  for  strikers.  As  my 
colleagues  have  pointed  out  today,  this 
policy  has  resulted  time  after  time,  and 
with  increasing  frequency,  in  longer  and 
longer  strikes — often  at  considerable  cost 
to  the  Nation's  economy. 

This  policy  seriously  undermines  the 
labor-management  arbitration  process, 
in  that  it  places  the  Federal  Government 
on  side  against  the  other  by  providing  a 
direct  Federal  subsidy  to  labor  unions 
at  the  expense  of  the  companies  and  of 
the  American  people. 

This  policy  is  neither  fair  nor  respon- 
sible, and  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
m  the  91st,  92d,  and  93d  Congresses 
to  ban  the  issuance  of  food  stamps  to 
workers  on  strike. 

I  would  like  1973  to  be  the  year  when 
the  Congress  corrects  this  inequitable 
situation.  With  the  interest  and  concern 
being  demonstrated  here  today  for  this 
problem,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
this  will,  indeed,  be  the  year  we  set  the 
matter  aright. 


MALCOLM  X  REMEMBERED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  May  16.  1973 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday, May  19,  1973,  will  be  the  48th  on- 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  Malcolm  X. 

Now  some  8  years  since  his  assas.sina- 
tlon,  Malcolm  X  is  remembered  in  differ- 
ent ways  by  different  people.  To  some,  he 
Is  remembered  as  a  racist  radical  or  a 
revolutionary.  Most  of  us  in  the  black 
community  remember  him  as  a  forceful 
and  visionarj'  leader  of  black  America 
The  important  fact  is  not  how  he  Is  re- 
membered, but  that  he  is  remembered 
For  whatever  one's  feelings  are  toward 
Malcolm  X,  one  basic  belief  must  come 
through.  Malcolm  vocalized  and  Inter- 
preted the  deepest  feelings  of  black 
America.  By  confronting  all  of  America 
with  the  stark  and  uncompromising 
black  state  of  mind.  Malcolm  led  our 
Nation  in  the  direction  of  honesty  and 
racial  justice. 

Malcolm  X  had  his  greatest  effect  on 
and  was.  in  turn,  most  greatly  affected 
by.  the  people  and  personality  of  Har'em 
Malcolm  spent  much  of  his  life  in  this 
community  hustling  here,  preaching 
here,  leading  here,  and  eventually  mur- 
dered here. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
fellow  residents  of  Harlem  and  New  York 
City,  and  Americans  everywhere  in  re- 
membering Malcolm  X,  and  rededlcatlng 
ourselves  to  achieving  his  goal:  freedom 
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for  the  oppressed  In  this  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world, 

I  now  submit  for  the  collective  interest 
of  this  body,  an  article  by  Robert  Penn 
Warren  that  appeared  in  the  Yale  Re- 
view of  December  1966  entitled,  "Malcolm 
X:  Mission  and  Meaning": 

Maix:olm  X:  Mission  and  Meaning 
(By  Robert  Penn  Warren) 

James  Farmer,  lately  the  National  Director 
of  the  Committee  of  Racial  Equality,  has 
called  Malcolm  X  a  "very  simple  man.'  Elijah 
Poole,  better  known  to  the  Black  Muslims  as 
Muhammad  and.  Indeed,  as  Allah,  called  him 
a  "star  gone  astray."  An  editorial  writer  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  put  It:  "If  Mal- 
colm X  were  not  a  Negro,  his  autobiography 
would  be  little  more  than  a  Journal  of  ab- 
normal psychology,  the  story  of  a  burglar 
dope  pusher,  addict  and  Jailbird— with  a 
family  history  of  Insanity— who  acquires 
messianic  delusions  and  sets  forth  to  preach 
an  upsldedown  religion  of  'brotherlv'  hatred  " 
Carl  Rowan,  a  Negro,  lately  the  director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service,  substan- 
tially agreed  with  that  editorial  writer  when 
he  said.  In  an  Interview  after  Malcolms  assas- 
sination, that  he  was  "an  ex-convlct.  ex-dope 
peddler  who  became  a  racial  fanatic."  An- 
other editorial  writer,  that  of  the  Daily  Times 
of  Lagos,  Nigeria,  called  him  a  martyr. 

Malcolm  X  may  have  been.  In  varying  per- 
spectives, all  these  things.  But  he*  was  also 
something  else.  He  was  a  latter-dav  example 
of  an  old-fashioned  type  of  American  cele- 
brated In  grammar  school  readers,  commence- 
ment addresses,  and  speeches  at  Rotary  Club 
lunches — the  man  who  "makes  it."'  the  man 
who,  from  humble  origins  and  with  meager 
education,  converts,  by  will.  Intelligence,  and 
sterling  character,  his  liabilities  into  assets. 
Malcolm  X  was  of  that  breed  of  Americans, 
autodldacts  and  homemade  successes,  that 
has  Included  Benjamin  Franklin,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  P.  T.  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Edison. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Mark  Twain.  Henry 
Ford,  and  the  Wright  brothers.  Malcolm  X 
would  look  back  on  his  beginnings  and  In 
Innocent  Joy.  niar\el  at  the  distance  he  had 
come. 

But  in  Malcolm  X  the  old  Horatio  Alger 
story  is  crossed,  as  has  often  been  the  case, 
with  another  typical  American  storv.  America 
has  been  prodigally  fruitful  of  hot-gospel- 
lers and  prophets— from  Dr.  Graham  and  his 
breed,  Amelia  Bloomer  and  her  bloomers 
Emerson  and  the  Oversoul,  and  Brigham 
Young,  on  to  F.  D.  R.  and  the  current 
Graham.  Billy.  Furthermore,  to  round  out 
his  American  story  and  insure  his  fame.  Mal- 
colm X.  like  John  Brown,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Joseph  Smith  (the  founder  of  Mormonlsm) 
and  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  along  with  a 
host  of  lesser  prophets,  crowned  his  mission 
with  martyrdom.  Malcolm  X  fulfills,  it  would 
seem,  all  the  requirements— success  against 

odds,  the  role  of  prophet,  and  martyrdom 

for  inclusion  in  the  American  pantheon. 

Malcolm  Little,  who  was  to  become  Mal- 
colm X  and  El-H.iJJ  Malik  El-Shabazz,  was 
born  m  Omaha,  Nebra-^^ka.  on  May  V6  1925 
All  omens  were  right,  and  all  his  background 
He  was  the  seventh  child  of  his  father.  One 
night  during  the  pregnancy  of  his  mother, 
hooded  Ku  Klu.x  Klansmen,  mounted  and 
brandishing  rifles  and  shotguns,  surrounded 
the  house,  calling  for  the  father  to  come  out; 
the  mother  faced  them  down  and  persuaded 
them  of  the  fact  that  her  husband  was  not 
at  home.  The  mother,  a  West  Indian  who 
looked  white,  was  ashamed,  not  proud,  of  the 
white  blood.  The  father,  a  Baptist  preacher, 
was  a  militant  follower  of  Marcus  Garvey, 
and  this  was  to  lead  to  another  attack  on  the 
Little  home,  in  1^9.  In  Lansing,  Michigan, 
this  time  by  the  Black  Legion,  which  except 
for  black  robes  was  indistinguishable  from 
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the  Klan;  the  house  burned  to  the  ground, 
while  white  police  and  firemen  looked  on. 
The  memory  of  that  night  stayed  with  Mal- 
colm from  childhood — that  and  the  pictures 
his  father  showed  him  of  Marcus  Oarvey  "rid- 
ing in  a  fine  car,  a  big  black  man  dressed  in 
a  dazzling  uniform  with  gold  braid  on  It,  and 
he  was  wearing  a  thrilling  hat  with  tall 
plumes,"  and  the  Garveyite  meetings  at 
which  his  father  presided  and  which  always 
ended  with  the  exhortation,  "Up,  you  mighty 
race,  you  can  accomplish  what  you  will!""  The 
people  would  chant  these  words  after  Mal- 
colm's father. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  hero  for  his  mUsion,  his  father, 
who  had  seen  two  brothers  killed  by  white 
men  and  a  third  lynched,  was  found,  one 
night,  on  a  streetcar  track,  with  skull 
crushed  and  body  cut  almost  across.  Negroes 
In  Lansing— and  the  son  all  his  life — be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  attacked  by  white 
men,  and  then  laid  on  the  track.  Malcolm 
always  believed  that  he.  too,  would  meet  a 
violent  death.  When  he  first  became  aware 
of  the  long  stalk,  which  was  to  end  in  gun- 
fire in  the  Audubon  Ballroom,  Malcolm  might 
accept  It  then,  as  a  fulflUment  of  old  omens 
and  Institutioiis. 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  image  of  the 
father,  the  pictures  of  Garvey  In  uniform,  and 
the  tales  of  black  kings,  Malcolm's  earlv 
notion  cf  Africa  was  still  one  "of  naked 
savages,  cannibals,  monkeys  and  tigers  and 
steaming  Jungles."  He  says  that  he  never 
understood  why.  But  that  statement  must  be 
an  example,  in  a  form  more  bland  than 
usual,  of  his  irony,  for  a  large  part  of  his 
autobiography  (The  Autobiography  of  Mal- 
colm X.  with  the  assistance  of  Alex  Haley, 
New  York  City:  The  Grove  Press,  1966)  Is 
devoted  to  explaining  why — that  Is,  by  the 
white  man's  "braln-washlng ';  and  then  ex- 
plaining how,  step  by  step,  he  came  to  the 
vision  of  another  Africa,  and  of  another  self, 
different  from  the  hustler,  pimp,  dope-addict, 
dope-pusher,  burglar,  and,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, generally  degraded  and  vice-ridden 
creature  known  as  "Satan."  who.  in  1948,  In 
Concord  Prison,  in  Ma.ssachusetts,  heard,  in 
a  letter  from  his  brother  Philbert,  of  the 
"natural  religion  for  the  black  man."  The 
religion  was  called  the  "Nation  of  Islam." 

This  autobiography  is  "told"'  to  Alex  Haley, 
a  Negro,  a  retired  twenty-year  man  of  the 
Coast  Guard  turned  Journalist.  From  1963  up 
to  the  assassination,  Haley  saw  Malcolm  for 
almost  dally  sessions  when  Malcolm  was  in 
New  York,  and  sometimes  accompanied  him 
on  his  trips.  Haley's  account  of  this  period, 
of    how    he    slowly    gained    Malcolm's    con- 
fidence and  how  Malcolm  himself  discovered 
the  need  to  tell  his  story,  is  extremely  inter- 
esting and.  though  presented  as  an  Epilogue, 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  book:  but  the  main 
narrative    has    the    advantage   of   Malcolm's 
tone,  his  characteristic  movement  of  mind, 
and  his  wit,  for  Haley  has  succeeded  admir- 
ably in  capturing  these  qualities,  as  can  be 
checked  by  the  recollection  of  Malcolm's  TV 
appearances    and    conversation    and    by    his 
taped  spe^hes  (Malcolm  X  Speaks:  Selected 
Speeches  and  Statements,  edited  by  George 
Breltman.  New  York:  Merit  Publishers,  1966) . 
The  Autobiography  and  the  speeches  are  an 
extraordinary    record    of    an    extraordinary 
man.  They  are.  among  other  things,  a  record 
that  maf*  show  a  white  man   (or  some  Ne- 
groes, for  Malcolm  would  say  that  many  Ne- 
groes do  not  know  the  nature  of  their  own 
experience)  what  it  means  to  be  a  Negro  In 
America,  in  this  century,  or  at  least  what  it 
so  dramatically  meant  to  one  man  of  unusual 
Intelligence  and  powerful  personality.  Being 
a  Negro  meant  being  "black" — even  If  black 
was  no  more  than  a  metaphor  for  Malcolm, 
who  was  himself  "marigny."  a  dull  yellowish 
skin,  pale  enough  to  freckle,  pale  eyes,  hair 
reddish-coppery.  He  had  been  "Detroit  Red" 
in  his  hustling  days. 
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To  be  black,  metaphorically  or  literally, 
meant,  according  to  Malcolm,  to  wear  a 
badge  of  shame  which  was  so  mystically  and 
deeply  accepted  that  all  the  practical  injus- 
tices the  white  world  might  visit  upon  the 
black  would  seem  only  a  kind  of  Inverted  jus- 
tice, necessary  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  working  out  of  a  curse.  The  black  man 
had  no  history,  no  country,  no  Identity;  he 
was  alienated  in  time  aud  place;  he  lived  In 
"self-hate,"  and  being  unable  to  accept 
"self."  he  therefore  was  willing  to  accept, 
supine  or  with  random  violence,  his  fate. 
This  was  the  diagnosis  of  his  own  plight, 
as  Malcolm  learned  it  from  the  "Nation  of 
Islam." 

As  for  the  cure,  what  he  found  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Black  Muslims.  This  involved 
a  history  of  creation  and  a  metaphysio  which 
made  the  black  man  central  and  dominant, 
and  a  secular  history  of  kingly  achievement 
in  Africa.  The  divine  and  secular  histories 
provided  a  Justification  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  black  "self."  In  addition,  the  doctrine 
provided  an  understanding  of  the  iniquity 
of  the  white  man  which  would  account  for 
the  black  man's  present  lot  and  would,  at 
the  same  time,  mobilize  an  unquenchable 
hate  against  him.  Total  withdrawal  from  the 
white  man  and  all  his  works  was  the  path  to 
virtue,  until  the  day  of  Armageddon  when 
he  would  be  destroyed.  Meanwhile,  until  the 
Chosen  People  had  been  relieved  of  the  white 
man's  presence,  the  black  man  was  presented 
with  a  practical  program  of  life:  thrift,  edu- 
cation, cleanliness,  diet  (no  pork,  for  exam- 
ple, pork  being  a  "nigger"  food),  abstemious- 
ness (no  alcohol  or  tobacco),  manners  and 
courtesy,  puritanical  morality  and  reverence 
for  the  home  and  Muslim  womanhood — a 
general  program  of  "wake  up,  clean  up.  and 
stand  up."  In  fact,  on  the  practical  side.  In 
spite  of  the  hatred  of  the  white  man  and 
contempt  for  his  culture,  the  Black  Muslim 
doctrine  smuggled  into  the  life  of  the  Negro 
slum  the  very  virtues  vrtiich  had  made  white 
middle-class  America  what  it  was — i.e.,  suc- 
cessful. 

After  Malcolm's  death  Dr.  Kenneth  B. 
Clark,  the  Negro  psychologist  and  the  author 
of  an  Important  book  called  Dark  Ghetto, 
said  that  he  had  been  "cut  down  at  the  point 
when  he  seemed  on  the  verge  of  achieving 
the  position  of  respectability  he  sought."  In 
the  midst  of  the  gospel  of  violence  and  the 
repudiation  of  the  white  world,  even  in  the 
Black  Muslim  phase,  there  appears  now  and 
then  the  note  of  yearning.  In  the  Autobiog- 
raphy we  find,  for  Instance,  this  pa&sage: 
"I  was  the  invited  speaker  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  Porum.  I  happ>ened  to  glance 
through  a  window.  Abruptly,  I  realized  that 
I  was  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  apart- 
ment house  that  was  my  old  burglary  group's 
hideout.  .  .  .  And  there  I  stood,  the  invited 
speaker,  at  Harvard." 

Malcolm,  still  in  prison,  gave  up  pork  and 
tobacco,  and  undertook  a  program  of  reading 
in  the  good  library  there  available.  He  read 
in  Plato,  Aristotle,  Schopenhauer,  Kant, 
Nietzsche,  and  the  "Oriental  philosophers." 
He  read  and  reread  the  Bible,  and  could 
match  quotations  with  a  Harvard  Seminary 
student  who  conducted  a  class  for  prisoners. 
He  studied  The  Loom  of  Language,  by  Frede- 
rick Bodmer,  and  memorized  Grimm's  Law. 
He  read  Durant's  Story  of  Civilization,  H.  G. 
Wells'  Outline  of  History.  Herodotus.  Fannie 
Kimball,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Gandhi.  Gregor 
Mendel,  pamphlets  of  the  "Abolitionist  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  New  England,"  and  J.  A. 
Rogers'  Sex  and  Race.  He  was  trying  to  find 
the  black  man's  place — and  his  own — in  his- 
tory, trying.  In  other  words,  to  document  the 
doctrine  of  the  Black  Muslims.  He  wrote  reg- 
ularly to  Muhammad  to  tell  what  he  had 
found. 

While  he  was  still  in  prison  Malcolm  also 
had  a  vision.  He  had  written  an  appeal  to 
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Muhammad  to  reinstate  his  brother  Reginald, 
suspended  as  a  Muslim  for  "Imprc^er  rela- 
tions" with  the  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Temple.  That  night  he  spent  In  desperate 
prayer.  The  next  night  he  woke  up  and  saw 
a  man  sitting,  there  m  the  cell.  In  a  chair  by 
him.  "He  had  on  a  dark  suit,  I  remember.  I 
could  see  him  as  plainly  as  I  see  anyone  I 
look  at.  He  wasn't  black,  and  he  wasn't  white. 
He  was  llght-brown-sklnned,  an  Asiatic  cast 
of  countenance,  and  he  had  oily  black 
hair.  ...  I  had  no  Idea  whatsoever  who  he 
was.  He  Just  sat  there.  Then  suddenly  as 
he  had  come,  he  was  gone."  The  color  of  the 
man  in  the  vision  is  an  mterestlng  fact.  So 
Is  his  immobility  and  silence. 

When  Malcolm  Little  came  out  of  prison, 
he  was  Malcolm  X,  the  "X,"  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Black  Muslims,  standing 
for  the  true  name  lost  long  ago  in  Africa  to 
take  the  pl£u:e  of  the  false  white  name  that 
had  been  forced  on  him.  He  had  been  reborn, 
and  he  now  entered  upon  his  mission.  Soon 
he  was  an  accredited  minister  of  Muham- 
mad, the  official  defender  of  the  faith  and 
the  intellectual  spokesman  of  the  movement. 
His  success,  and  especially  the  fact  that  he 
was  Invited  to  colleges,  where  Muhammad 
would  never  be  Invited,  led  to  Jealousy  and, 
as  Malcolm  reports,  contributed  to  his  "si- 
lencing" as  soon  as  a  good  Justification 
appeared. 

Malcolm  X  was  not  the  only  man  drawn 
from  the  lower  depths  to  be  reborn  in  the 
Nation  of  Lslam.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  record  of  rehabilitation  by  the 
Black  Muslims  of  dope  addicts,  alcoholics, 
prostitutes,  and  criminals  makes  any  other 
method  seem  a  waste  of  time.  They  have,  it 
would  seem,  found  the  nerve  center  that, 
once  touched,  can  radically  change  both  the 
values  and  the  way  of  life  for  a  number  of 
Negroes  in  America;  and  it  is  important  here 
to  use  the  phrase  "Negroes  in  America"  with 
special  emphasis,  and  no  other  locution,  for 
those  redeemed  by  the  Black  Muslims  are 
those  who  have  been  only  in,  but  not  of, 
America,  those  without  country,  history,  or 
identity.  The  Black  Muslims  have  found, 
then,  a  principle  that,  if  not  of  universal 
validity  (or.  in  one  perspective,  isn't  it?  for 
white  a.s  well  as  for  black?),  at  least  involves 
a  truth  of  considerable  psycholog^lcal  Impor- 
tance. 

That  truth  is,  indeed,  shrouded  In  meta- 
physical mumbo-Jumbo.  political  and  eco- 
nomic absurdity,  and  some  murderous  de- 
lusions, but  even  these  elements  have  a  note- 
worthy symbolic  relation  to  the  central 
truth.  It  is  reported  that  Martin  Luther 
King,  after  seeing  Malcolm  X  on  TV.  re- 
marked: "When  he  starts  talking  about  all 
that's  been  done  to  us.  I  get  a  twinge  of 
hate,  of  identification  with  him.  But  hate 
is  not  the  only  effect."  A  man  as  intelligent, 
as  cultivated,  and  as  experienced  as  James 
Farmer  has  testified  in  his  recent  book  Free- 
dow  When?  that  the  Black  Muslims  and 
Malcolm  X  have  had  a  very  Important  im- 
pact on  his  own  thinking  and  in  helping  to 
change  his  ba^ic  views  of  the  Negro  Revolu- 
tion, especially  on  the  question  of  "black- 
ness" and  on  the  nature  of  integration  and 
the  Negro's  role  in  an  open  society. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  story  of  Mal- 
colm X  assumes  an  added  dimension.  It 
shows  the  reader  the  world  in  which  that 
truth  can  operate;  that  Is.  it  shows  the  kind 
of  alienation  to  which  this  truth  is  appli- 
cable. It  shows,  also,  the  human  quality  of 
the  operation,  a  man  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  understand  his  plight,  and  to  find  salva- 
tion, by  that  truth.  But  there  is  another  as- 
pect to  the  Autobiography .  Malcolm  X  was  a 
man  in  motion,  he  was  a  seeker,  and  that 
motion  led.  in  the  end,  away  from  orthodox 
Black  Muslim  doctrine.  The  doctrine  had 
been,  he  said,  a  strait  Jacket.  He  was  now 
in  the  process  of  stripping  away,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, the  mumbo-Jumbo,  the  absurdl- 
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ties,  and  the  murderous  delusions.  He  was 
trying,  as  It  were,  to  locate  the  truth  that 
had  saved  him,  and  divest  It  of  the  Irrelevan- 
cles. 

In  the  end,  be  might  have  come  to  regard 
the  religion  that,  after  his  break  with  the 
Black  Muslims,  he  had  found  In  Mecca  as 
an  irrelevancy,  too.  Certainly,  Just  before  his 
death  he  could  say  that  his  "philosophy" 
was  still  changing.  Perhaps  what  Mecca  gave 
him.  for  the  time  being  at  least,  was  the 
respectability,  the  authority,  of  the  estab- 
lished thing.  But  he  might  have  finally 
found  that  authority  In  himself,  for  he  could 
speak  as  a  man  whose  very  existence  was 
witness  to  what  he  said.  Something  of  that 
purely  personal  authority  comes  through  lu 
these  books. 

Malcolm  X  had.  In  his  last  phase,  lost  the 
mystique  of  blackness  so  Important  to  the 
Black  Muslims;  he  had  seen  the  blue-eyed 
and  fair-haired  pilgrims  In  Mecca.  He  was 
no  longer  a  separatist  in  the  absolute  sense 
of  the  Black  Muslims.  He  had  become  enough 
of  an  integratlonist  to  say;  "I  believe  In 
recognizing  every  human  being  as  a  human 
being  .  .  .  and  when  you  are  dealing  with 
humanity  as  a  family,  there's  no  question 
of  Integration  or  intermarriage.  It's  Just  one 
human  being  marrying  another  human  being 
or  one  human  being  living  around  with  an- 
other human  being."  And  Just  before  his 
death  he  had  made  a  down-payment  on  a 
house,  in  Long  Island,  in  a  largely  Jewish 
neighborhood.  He  no  longer  saw  the  white 
man  as  the  "whit*  devil" — metaphysically 
evil;  and  he  was  ready,  grudgingly,  not  opti- 
mistically, and  with  a  note  of  threat,  to  grant 
that  there  was  in  America  a  chance,  a  last 
chance,  for  a  "bloodless  revolution."  He  was 
ready  to  work  with  other  Negro  organiza- 
tions, even  those  which  he  had  most  de- 
rided, to  try  to  find  common  ground  and 
solutions  at  a  practical  level. 

Certain  ideas  were,  however,  carried  over 
from  the  Black  Muslim  days.  The  question  of 
"identity"  remained,  and  the  question  of 
race  pride  and  personal  self-respect  divested 
of  chauvinism,  and  with  this  the  notion  of 
"wake  up,  clean  up,  and  stand  up,"  the 
notion  of  self-reliance,  self-Improvement, 
self-discipline.  If  he  could  say  such  things, 
which  smacked  of  the  discredited  philosophy 
of  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  which  few 
other  Civil  Rights  leaders  would  dare  to 
utter.  It  was  because  he  did  so  in  the  context 
of  his  intransigence  vis-i-vis  the  white  world 
and  his  radical  Indictment  of  white  society. 
Even  in  the  last  phase,  even  If  he  believed  in 
"recognizing  every  human  being  as  a  hu- 
man being,"  and  no  longer  took  the  white 
man  to  be  metaphysically  evil,  his  indict- 
ment of  white  society  was  still  radical;  unless 
that  society  could  really  be  regenerated,  the 
chance  for  the  "bloodless  revolution"  was 
gone. 

This  radical  Indictment  leads  to  what  may 
be  the  greatest  significance  of  Malcolm  X. 
his  symbolic  role.  He  was  the  black  man  who 
looked  the  white  man  in  the  eye  and  forgave 
nothing.  If  the  white  man  had  turned  away, 
in  shame  or  Indifference,  from  the  awful 
"forgiveness  '  of  a  Martin  Luther  King,  he 
still  had  to  face  the  unforglvlngness,  with  Its 
shattering  effect  on  his  accustomed  view  of 
himself  and  with  the  terrifying  discovery,  as 
Malcolm's  rage  brought  his  own  rage  forth, 
of  the  ultimate  of  which  he  himself  would, 
under  pressure,  be  capable.  To  put  it  another 
way,  Malcolm  X  let  the  white  man  see  what, 
from  a  certain  perspective,  he,  his  history, 
and  his  culture  looked  like.  It  was  possible 
to  say  that  that  perspective  was  not  the  only 
one,  that  It  did  not  give  the  whole  truth 
about  the  white  man,  his  history,  and  his 
culture,  but  It  was  not  possible  to  say  that 
the  perspective  did  not  carry  a  truth,  a  truth 
that  was  not  less,  but  more,  true  for  being 
seen  from  the  angle  of  "Small's  Paradise"  In 
Harlem     or     of     the     bedroom     to     which 
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"Detroit  Red."  the  "steerer,"  brought  the 
"Ivy  League  fathers"  to  be  ministered  to  by 
the  big  black  girl,  whose  body  had  been 
greased  to  make  It  look  "shinier  and  blacker" 
and  whose  Amazonian  hand  held  a  small 
plaited  whip. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  February  21, 
1965,  at  a  meeting  of  his  struggling  new 
Organization  of  Afro-American  Unity,  in  the 
Audubon  Ballroom,  on  West  166th  Street, 
in  Harlem,  Malcolm  X  rose  to  speak  and  ut- 
tered the  ritual  greeting,  "Asalaikum,  broth- 
ers and  sisters!"  He  was  Immediately  cut 
down  by  shotgun  and  revolver  fire  from  as- 
sassins waiting  In  the  front  of  the  audience. 
At  3:30  at  the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, he  was  pronounced  dead.  'Three  men — 
Talmadge  Hayer,  Norman  3X  (Brown),  and 
Thomas  15X  (Johnson) — were  arrested  In 
the  case  and  tried  for  first-degree  murder. 
Thayer  denied  Black  Muslin  connections, 
but  Thomas  15X  was  Identified  as  a  member 
and  Norman  3X  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  "Fruit 
of  Islam" — the  bodyguards  of  Elijah  Muham- 
med.  After  deliberating  for  twenty  hours  a 
Jury  found  them  guilty,  and  all  three  were 
given  life  sentences. 

What  would  have  been  Malcolm's  role  had 
he  lived?  Perhajjs,  as  some  Negro  leaders 
said  shortly  before  his  death,  he  had  no  real 
organization,  and  did  not  have  the  talent 
to  create  one.  Perhaps  his  being  In  motion 
was  only,  as  some  held,  a  result  of  confu- 
sion of  mind,  a  groping  that  could  not  be 
trusted  to  bring  results.  Perhaps,  as  James 
Farmer  had  put  It,  Malcolm,  for  all  his  talk, 
was  not  an  activist;  he  had  managed  all 
along  to  be  out  of  harm's  way  whenever 
harm  was  brewing,  and  he  was  afraid  of  the 
time  when  he  "would  have  to  chirp  or  get 
off  the  perch." 

But  perhaps  the  new  phase  of  the  Negro 
Revolution,  with  the  violence  of  the  great 
city  slums,  might  have  given  him  his  great 
chance.  He  might  have,  at  last,  found  himself 
in  action.  He  might  have  found  himself  com- 
mitted to  blind  violence,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  might  have  had  the  power  to  con- 
trol and  canalize  action  and  do  something  to 
reduc3  the  danger  of  the  Revolution's  degen- 
erating into  random  revolt.  For.  in  spite  of 
all  the  gospel  of  intransigence.  Malcolm  had 
always  had  a  governing  idea  of  a  constructive 
role  for  the  Negro,  some  notion  of  a  society. 
After  all.  he  had  personal  force,  as  no  one 
who  ever  spent  as  little  as  ten  minutes  with 
him  would  have  doubted;  charisma,  to  use 
the  fashionable  word,  and  that  to  a  degree 
possessed  by  no  other  leader  except  Martin 
Luther  King.  And  he  had  one  great  asset 
which  Martin  Luther  King  does  not  have: 
he  was  from  the  lower  depths  and  possessed 
the  authority  of  one  who  had  both  suffered 
and  conquered  the  depths. 

Whatever  the  future  might  have  held  for 
him  had  he  lived,  his  actual  role  was  an  Im- 
portant one.  and  in  one  sense  the  Importance 
lay  in  his  being  rather  than  his  doing.  He 
was  a  man  of  passion,  depth,  and  scale — and 
his  personal  story  is  a  moving  one.  There  is 
the  long  struggle.  There  Is  the  sense  of 
desperation  and  tightening  entrapment  as,  in 
the  last  days.  Malcolm  recognized  the  di- 
lemma developing  in  his  situation.  The  "so- 
called  moderate"  Civil  Rights  leaders,  he  said, 
dodged  him  as  "too  militant."  and  the  "so- 
called  militants"  dodged  him  as  "too  mod- 
erate." Haley  reports  that  he  once  exclaimed 
"They  won't  let  me  turn  the  corner!  I'm 
caught  in  a  trap!"  For  there  is  a  trap  in  the 
story,  a  real  and  lethal  one.  TTiere  is  the 
gang  of  Black  Muslims  covering  his  every 
move  In  the  Statler  Hilton  at  Los  Angeles, 
the  mysterious  Negro  men  who  tried  to  get 
his  room  number  at  the  Hilton  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  sinister  telephone  call  to  his 
room  In  the  hotel  the  morning  of  his  death. 

There  is  the  bombing  cf  his  house,  and 
despairing  anger  when  the  event  was  widely 
taken  as  a  publicity  stunt.  There  is  his  re- 
mark   to    Haley,    as    he    asked    to   read    the 
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manuscript  of  his  book  for  a  last,  unneces- 
sary time:  'I  Just  want  to  read  It  one  more 
time,  because  I  don't  expect  to  read  It  In 
finished  form" — wanting,  as  it  were,  to  get 
a  last  sense  of  the  shape  of  his  own  life  as 
he  felt  the  trap  closing.  There  is,  as  with 
a  final  accent  of  pathos,  the  letter  by  his 
six-year-old  daughter  Attilah  (named  for 
the  Scourge  of  God),  written  Just  after  his 
death:  "Dear  Daddy,  I  love  you  so.  O  dear, 
O  dear.  I  wish  you  wasn't  dead."  But  en- 
trapment and  pathos  was  not  all.  He  had 
been  bred  to  danger.  When  he  stepped  on 
the  platform  that  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the 
face  of  odds  which  he  had  more  shrewdly 
estimated  than  anybody  else,  he  had  nerve, 
confidence,  style.  He  made  his  last  gesture. 
As  one  read  the  Autobiography,  one  feels 
that  whatever  the  historical  Importance  of 
Malcolm  Little,  his  story  has  permanence, 
that  it  has  something  of  tragic  intensity  and 
meaning.  One  feels  that  it  is  an  American 
story  bound  to  be  remembered,  to  Ivirk  )n 
the  background  of  popular  consciousness, 
to  reappear  some  day  In  a  novel,  on  the  stage, 
or  on  the  screen.  No — the  right  medium 
might  be  the  ballad.  Malcolm  was  a  figure 
out  of  the  annoymous  depth  of  the  folk,  and 
even  now,  in  a  slum  bedroom  or  in  the 
shadowy  corner  of  some  bar,  fingers  may 
be  tentatively  picking  the  box,  and  lips 
fumbling  to  frame  the  words  that  will  mean, 
long  after  our  present  problems  are  re- 
solved and  forgotten,  the  final  fame,  and 
the   fi.ial  significance. 


LAOS  IS  BEING  LOST  TO  HANOI 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or  MICHIGAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
was  enmeshed  in  the  question  last  week 
of  whether  it  ought  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  support  Cambodia 
with  air  strikes.  Sometimes,  I  think  that 
we  tend  to  forget  that  the  questions  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam  are 
all  one.  For  the  time  being  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  is  relatively  calm,  al- 
though the  buildup  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese is  ominous.  In  Cambodia  the  sit- 
uation is  precarious,  but  the  House  by 
its  action  last  week  expressed  a  certain 
disinterest  in  the  matter.  Missing  from 
the  subject  of  recent  debates  is  the  little 
country  of  Laos,  which,  if  North  Viet- 
nam proceeds  as  it  has,  will  surely  be  lost 
to  North  Vietnam  rule. 

The  following  article  from  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  London  is  a  good  summa- 
tion of  the  situation  and  I  feel  it  is  worth- 
while reading  for  my  colleagues : 

[Prom  the  London  Dally  Telegraph, 

Apr.  17, 1973] 
Hanoi  Grabs  Land  That  Was  Laos 

The  events  of  the  past  three  months  have 
shattered  hopes  that  Laos  can  remain  much 
longer  an  Independent  country.  Ever  since 
Its  foundation  In  the  mld-14th  century,  this 
Uttle-known,  landlocked  kingdom  on  the 
Middle  Mekong,  with  an  area  almost  the  size 
of  Britain  and  a  population  of  some  2</2  mil- 
lion, has  striven  to  preserve  Its  Identity  In 
the  face  of  encroachment  by  Its  stronger 
neighbors. 

The  phrase  "buffer  State  "  might  have  been 
coined  to  describe  Laos,  enclosed  by  Thailand 
Burma,  Vietnam,  China  and  Cambodia. 

"When  the  buffalos  fight,"  runs  a  Laotian 
proverb,  "it  Is  the  grass  that  suffers";  and  so 
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Laos  has  always  sought  survival  In  a  policy 
of  neutrality. 

But  when,  on  Feb.  21  this  year,  I  watched 
the  signing  of  the  cease-fire,  on  terms  virtu- 
ally dictated  by  Hanoi  through  Its  puppets 
of  the  Pathet  Lao,  I  knew  I  was  witnessing 
the  final  collapse  of  that  policy.  It  Is  now 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  Laos  becomes 
Hanoi's  colony. 

The  cease-fire  agreement  concedes  to  the 
Communists  everything  they  wanted.  Even 
the  terminology  Is  significant;  the  Royal 
Laotian  Government  emerges  as  merely  "the 
Vientiane  Government."  whUe  the  Pathet 
Lao  became  "the  Patriotic  Forces" — an 
ironic  title  In  view  of  their  utter  dependence 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  Army,  their  total 
subservience  to  the  polltburo  In  Hanoi. 

Equally  cynical,  though  far  more  impor- 
tant. Is  the  clause  dealing  with  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  from  Laotian  ter- 
ritory: the  U.S.  and  Thailand  are  specifical- 
ly named,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
65,000  North  Vietnamese  troops  operating 
in  the  country,  who  actually  outnumber 
the  Royal  Laotian  Army. 

Politically,  the  agreement  in  effect  guar- 
antees the  Pathet  Lao  a  50  per  cent,  rep- 
resentation In  the  new  Government  when 
it  Is  formed — In  contrast  to  the  25  per 
cent  they  received  under  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1962.  But  this  Is  of  minor  Impor- 
tance beside  the  military  aspect  of  an  ar- 
rangement which  ensures  withdrawal  from 
the  Royal  Laotian  Government  of  Its  main 
protection — American  air  power. 

OUT     FOR     AGGRANDISEMENT 

What,  then,  were  the  pressures  that  com- 
pelled the  dedicated  neutralist  Prime  Minis- 
ter Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  to  sign  a 
virtual  capitulation  to  Communism?  The 
clue  lies  almost  entirely  In  the  military 
situation.  Lenin  once  observed  that  in  any 
confrontation  It  is  necessary  to  ask  the 
question:  Who  is  doing  what  to  whom?  In 
this  case  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  answer: 
North  Vietnam  Is  invading  Laos — and  has 
been  doing  so  for  at   least   10  years. 

It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  Hanoi's 
only  Interest  in  Laos  is  the  protection  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails.  The  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  have  always  regarded  themselves  as 
the  heirs  to  the  French,  and  their  main  ob- 
jective ever  since  1945  has  been  to  gain 
control  over  the  whole  French  Indo-Chlna. 

At  first  their  Interest  In  the  Pathet  Lao 
was  confined  to  the  provision  of  arms,  money 
and  advisers.  But  since  1963  they  have  In- 
creased their  milltarv  and  political  control 
to  the  point  where  they  now  maintain,  in 
addition  to  their  65.000  troops,  their  own 
cadres  in  the  Pathet  Lao. 

The  Americans,  in  contrast,  committed 
no  ground  troops  to  Laos.  Their  military 
contribution  was  mainly  in  money,  equip- 
ment, training,  and — above  all — air  power: 
at  the  same  time  they  provided  massive  funds 
In  civil  aid  programmes.  But  In  neither 
sphere  did  they  try  to  control  the  Royal 
Government — wherein  I  believe  they  made 
a  cardinal  error.  For  the  Injection  of  vast 
sums  of  money  over  a  short  period  Into  a 
country  which  had  never  known  wealth  in- 
evitably produced  corruption  on  a  gigantic 
scale. 

More  disastrous  in  the  long  run  was  the 
effect  on  the  Army.  The  Lao  soldier  can  fight 
well  If  properly  led.  looksd  after,  and  paid. 
Unfortunately  promotion  was  often  through 
family  interest,  and  pay  seldom  reached  the 
ordinary  soldier. 

As  paymasters  the  Americans  were  in  an 
Impregnable  position  to  put  an  end  to  all 
this  corruption,  to  insist  on  a  purge  of  the 
civil  administration,  and — most  Important 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war — to  turn  the 
Army  Into  a  properly  disciplined  force  with 
regularly  paid  troops  led  by  qualifier"  officers. 
But   from   a    misguided    fear    of    appearing 
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to  be  "colonlata"  they — or  their  masters  In 
Washington — refused  to  Interfere. 

GOOD    BUT   FEW 

To  provide  a  stiffening  for  the  Army  the 
Americans.  In  consultation  with  the  Royal 
Government,  formed  the  "Irregular"  organi- 
sation. This  has  been  fancifully  described  as 
"the  CIA's  secret  army."  In  fact,  although 
the  Irregulars  were  paid  directly  by  the 
Americans — which  meant  they  actually  re- 
ceived their  money — they  came  vinder  the 
overall  command  of  the  Army  and  the  Amer- 
icans had  only  an  advisory  role  in  their  de- 
ployment. However,  they  did  have  a  say  In 
promotions,  which  were  consequently  made 
on  merit. 

These  Irregulars — the  earliest  and  most 
famous  were  General  Van  Pao's  Meo  In  the 
northeast — were  organised  In  "Groupes  Mo- 
biles," and  were  predominantly  Laotian — 
mainly  lowland  Lao  and  Kha  and  Meo — al- 
though later  they  were  reinforced  by  Thai 
volunteers. 

I  have  watched  Irregulars  In  action.  I  was 
with  the  Kha  of  GM  41  In  some  of  the  bitter 
fighting  around  Saravane  last  Janxiary,  and 
I  spent  24  hours  with  the  Meo  garrison  of 
Bouam  Long,  an  enclave  deep  in  Communist 
territory  north-east  of  the  Plain  of  Jars, 
which  has  withstood  over  four  years  of  siege, 
assault,  and  dally  bombardment  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army.  I  believe  that  If  the  Army 
had  more  troops  like  these,  and  If  they  had 
artiUery  to  match  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Souvanna  Phouma  would  not  have  had  to 
sign  such  humllltatlng  terms. 

Although  the  main  air  effort  has  been 
American,  the  Royal  Laotian  Air  Force  has 
made  a  useful  contribution.  The  pilots  of 
their  slow,  plston-englned  T28s  bombed  with 
skill,  resolution  and  remsu-kable  accuracy;  I 
have  flown  with  a  Lao  pilot  on  "Forward  Air 
Control"  and  watched  them  make  their 
strikes.  I  have  also  flown  with  a  Lao  air- 
crew m  a  "Spooky"  night  gunshlp  on  a  mis- 
sion In  close  support  of  ground  troops.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  quality  of  the  La- 
otian airmen:  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them  and  aircraft  are  obsolete. 

The  final  American  error  was  not  to  Insist 
on  a  simultaneous  cease-fire  In  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  When  the  Americans  warned  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  that  the  bombing  m  Laos 
would  cease,  and  military  support  be  with- 
drawn, from  Feb.  25.  he  had  to  take  whatever 
terms  he  could  get.  The  result  is  a  situation 
where  the  North  Vietnamese  can  take  over 
the  whole  country  any  time  they  wish — al- 
though they  may  think  It  prudent  to  delay  a 
while,  until  the  American  withdrawal  Is  ir- 
reversible. Then,  only  pressure  from  China 

a  remote  possibility— is  likely  to  deter  them. 


PRESE^^^ATION  students  volun- 
teer THEIR  SERVICES 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OP  KzirrucKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16.  1973 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ladles 
have  done  it  again. 

Introducing  a  new  concept  in  commu- 
nity-service education  to  supplement 
classroom  theory,  the  seniors  of  Presen- 
tation Academy  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  under 
the  leadership  of  Sister  Suzanne  Reas- 
beck  embarked  on  an  ambitious  volun- 
teer service  program. 

These  girls  worked  In  hospitals, 
schools,  and  charitable  institutions 
throughout  the  city  2  days  a  week  in  lieu 
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of  class  attendance.  Their  experiences 
proved  diverse  and  rewarding  for  all 
concerned. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Record,  the 
Louisville  Archdiocesan  newspaper,  told 
the  story.  I  would  like  to  bring  this  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
by  inserting  It  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

[Prom  the  (Louisville)  Record,  Apr.  26,  1973] 
Good  Peeling 

presentation  students  term  voluntbeb 

service  sewaroinc 

(By  Cass  Harris) 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  senior  class  at 
Presentation  Academy  skips  classes  on  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays — but  they  aren't  playing 
hookey. 

Actually  the  115  seniors  are  participating 
In  a  two-month  Volunteer  Service  Program. 
The  girls  spend  their  regular  class  hours  on 
these  days  In  a  variety  of  places  performing 
volunteer   community-service   type   Jobs. 

The  Volunteer  Service  Program,  according 
to  Sister  of  Charity  Suzanne  Reasbeck,  pro- 
vides the  girls  the  opportunities  to  offer 
Christian  service  to  the  community,  to  gain 
actual  experience  in  different  fields  Instead 
of  Just  "classroom  theory."  and  to  evaluate 
prospective  career  fields.  Sister  Siuanne,  a 
senior  teacher,  is  coordinating  the  program. 

The  girls  were  carefully  matched  with  each 
organization,  Sister  Suzanne  said,  and  In 
many  cases  a  person  from  the  organization 
came  to  the  school  to  conduct  workshops  or 
training  sessions  or  Just  to  give  the  girls 
background  Information. 

The  girls  go  directly  to  their  particular  Job 
each  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Their  work  Is 
supervised  by  a  specified  person  from  the  or- 
ganization who  Is  requested  to  fill  out  two 
evaluation  reports  during  the  two-month 
program. 

The  largest  number  of  girls — 29 — is  In- 
volved with  hospital  work.  Stationed  at  St. 
Joseph's  Inflrmary,  Children's  Hospital, 
Kosair  and  Suburban  Hospital,  they  serve 
much  as  Candy  Stripers  do.  Sister  Suzanne 
said.  At  St.  Joseph,  for  instance,  she  said, 
they  work  on  the  floors,  in  maternity,  pediat- 
rics and  physical  therapy,  deliver  mall,  trans- 
port patients  and  run  errands  for  them. 

Eighteen  seniors  work  in  a  number  of  Head 
Start  programs  throughout  the  city,  and  17 
girls  act  as  teachers'  aides  at  St.  Frances  of 
Rome,  St.  Joseph,  Holy  Family  and  St.  Gab- 
riel Schools,  Sister  Stizanne  said. 

Girls  who  requested  to  work  with  retarded 
children  were  assigned  to  the  Cerebral  Palsy 
School,  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Center,  the  School 
for  Autistic  ChUdren.  Hazelwood  Hospital, 
the  Msgr.  Pitt  Learning  Center  and  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  Retarded.  Sister  Suzanne  said. 

At  these  places  the  girls  mainly  assist  with 
different  types  of  therapy — physical,  recrea- 
tional, musical,  Industrial  and  speech. 

Some  other  seniors  who  asked  to  work  with 
children  were  assigned  to  the  nursery  at  St. 
Thomas-St  Vincent  Home,  to  the  Home  of 
the  Innocents,  and  to  the  Jewish  Home  for 
Convalescent  Children. 

Other  organizations  receiving  service  from 
the  seniors  Include  King's  Daughters  Home 
for  Incurables  and  the  Sister  Visitor  Program, 
where  two  girls  accompany  the  Sisters  on 
visits  to  poor  and  elderly  persons  and  help 
distribute  food  and  clothing. 

The  amazing  thing  so  far.  Sister  Suzanne 
said,  is  that  "out  of  all  of  the  girls  we  placed 
we  haven't  had  to  change  any  of  them."  al- 
though some  had  a  little  trouble  adjusting 
at  first. 

"We  tried  to  get  them  to  realize  that  In 
making  a  choice  of  a  Job  you  Just  don't  quit 
after  the  first  day — you  have  to  work  it  out," 
she  explained. 

Caryn  Johnny,  Kay  Owens  and  Betty  Cam- 
bron  were  three  who  didn't  reallv  like  their 
assignments  In  the  beginning. 
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Miss  Johnny,  a  teacher's  aide  at  St.  Frances 
of  Rome  School,  said  she  had  reaUy  hoped  to 
be  assigned  to  a  nursery.  "I  thought  I  was 
going  to  hate  it  but  the  first  day  I  went 
there  the  kids  started  talking  to  me  and  they 
really  made  me  feel  needed.  Now  I  really  like 
it  a  lot,"  she  said. 

She  added  that  now  she  frequently  visits 
St.  Thomas-St.  Vincent  Home  on  weekends 
because  many  of  her  charges  from  St.  Frances 
live  there. 

Kay  Owens,  who  works  at  the  Loulavllle 
School  for  Autistic  Children,  said  she  didn't 
like  It  at  first  because  "It  was  so  weird — I 
couldn't  get  used  to  talking  to  children  who 
didn't  understand  a  word  you  were  saying." 

Now  she  has  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems.  Miss  Owens  said,  adding,  "It's  been 
good  experience  because  I  had  thought  of  go- 
ing into  special  education  and  it's  helped  me 
to  decide"  to  do  so. 

Betty  Cambron.  who  along  with  Diane 
Waters  works  at  King's  Daughters  Home  for 
Incurables,  said  that  "the  first  day  I  didn't 
think  I  was  going  to  make  It.  I  didn't  realize 
they  (incurables)  existed  but  when  I  started 
working  there  I  realized  they're  people  Just 
like  me,  they  have  needs  that  need  to  be  met, 
they  need  companionship.  It  makes  you  feel 
like  someone  cares,  and  that  helped  me  quite 
a  bit." 

Miss  Cambron  said  she  has  adopted  as  a 
special  project  a  blind  man  who  has  no  legs 
and  Is  considered  too  old  for  rehabilitation. 
"I'm  trying  to  teach  him  to  be  secure  In  his 
own  room,  to  move  In  his  wheelchair  by 
himself  and  to  do  things  for  himself,"  she 
explained. 

Miss  Waters  said  they  also  read  to  the  pa- 
tients, write  letters,  take  them  around  the 
home.  Introduce  the  new  patients  and  often 
"Just  sit  and  talk  with  them." 

"Most  of  them  are  so  lonely,  and  when 
you  keep  them  company  It  makes  you  feel 
like  you're  really  doing  something  for  some- 
body that  really  needs  you.  It's  a  feeling  of 
responsibility,  too  "  she  said. 

Like  Miss  Owens  Cathy  Schroerlng  also 
feels  the  program  has  helped  with  regard  to 
her  future  plans.  Presently  she  and  Mary 
Seadler  are  working  with  "classroom  traln- 
ables  "  at  the  Cerebral  Palsy  School. 

"I  was  planning  to  go  on  Into  this  field 
but  I  was  kind  of  afraid  because  I  had  no 
experience."  Miss  Schroermg  explained. 
"This  is  really  going  to  be  a  big  help  when 
I  do  go  Into  this  field.  I  think  it's  more  re- 
warding than  working  with  normal  children. 
It  makes  you  feel  Important  and  really 
needed." 

Miss  Seadler  agreed,  adding.  "I  learned 
that  If  you  really  work  with  them  and  give 
time  you'll  get  something  In  return  .  .  . 
a  feeling  like  helping  somebody,  giving  some- 
thing more  that's  not  Just  an  ordinary  thing 
to  do." 

Denlse  Glasscock  said  she  has  also  learned 
several  things  In  working  with  groups  of 
black  children  in  the  Head  Start  program  at 
the  Newburg  Child  Development  Center. 

"I  guess  I  was  prejudiced  before  but  I'm 
not  any  more  since  I've  worked  there,"  she 
explained,  adding  "also,  I  understand  three- 
year-olds  now— I  used  to  think  my  Uttle 
brothers  were  brats." 

Sister  Suzanne  said  the  program,  which 
concludes  May  1,  has  met  with  enthusiastic 
reception  on  all  fronts.  Teachers  and  parents, 
both  of  whom  were  consulted  before  the 
program  was  instituted,  have  praised  the 
program.  Sister  Suzanne  said,  and  all  of  the 
supervisors'  first  evaluations  were  highly 
positive. 

But  It's  the  students  who  seem  to  be  top 
boosters  of  the  program.  "I  think  It  should've 
started  long  ago,"  Miss  Johnny  summed  up. 
"You  feel  like  you  have  more  responsibility 
than  Just  going  to  school  every  day.  You 
get  somebody  to  look  up  to  you  and  it  makes 
you  feel  good." 
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GEORGE  L.  PELLETTIERI 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NEW   JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  always  a  sad  thing  when 
society  loses  one  of  its  great  citizens,  but 
it  is  particularly  so  when  that  person  Is 
very  young.  Last  week,  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  lost  one 
of  our  outstanding  men,  George  L.  Pellet- 
tlerl.  He  was  just  39  years  old,  but  had 
achieved  prominence  in  his  early  thirties. 

George  was  a  graduate  of  the  Law- 
renceville  High  School,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  Rutgers  Law  School. 
Despite  ill  health  almost  his  whole  life, 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  tremendously 
demanding  and  active  life  helping  innu- 
merable good  causes  and  literally  thou- 
sands of  the  poor  and  less  fortunate.  He 
did  all  of  it  with  his  superb  legal  ability, 
characterized  by  great  determination  and 
goodwill.  George  was  a  legend  in  his  own 
time. 

I  counted  George  L.  Pellettieri  as  one 
of  my  closest  friends.  He  helped  me  on 
dozens  of  occasions  and  was  always  will- 
ing to  drop  everything  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  a  constituent  In  difficulty.  Following, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  two  highly  sensitive  and 
unusual  newspaper  articles  from  the 
Trentonian,  a  leading  morning  paper  in 
the  form  of  an  editorial,  and  the  other 
from  the  Trenton  Times,  our  city's  out- 
standing afternoon  paper.  The  articles 
will  reveal  what  a  brilliant  and  unique 
fellow  George  was: 

George  L.  Pellettieri 
George  L.  Pellettieri  did  many  things  well 
and  some  things— like  total  dismembering  a 
hostile  witness— superblv.  But  what  he  did 
best  was  enjoy.  He  got  a  tremendous  kick 
out  of  his  near-legendary  image  as  the  hot- 
test of  hot-shot  lawyers.  And  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  friends,  enemies,  Ivory  tower  Intel- 
lectuals, those  who  would  love  to  dismantle 
those  towers  brick  by  brick,  street  people 
and,  of  course,  cuckoos  of  every  stripe  and 
type.  He  lived  a  lot  of  different  lives  in  his 
39  years  and  he  relished  them  all,  which, 
towards  the  end,  required  a  special  kind  of 
courage.  Because,  towards  the  end.  George 
Pellettieri   knew  he  was  dying. 

He  knew  because  it  was  imoossible  not 
to  know.  He  had  oeen  111  for  years,  in  and 
out  of  doctors'  offices,  hospitals  and  operat- 
ing rooms.  But  In  between  these  reminders 
of  a  physical  condition  that  was  steadily 
worsening,  he  laughed  at  himself  and  at  the 
IrorJes  of  life.  He  also  continued  to  help  the 
helpless,  some  of  whom  he  saved  from  the 
vlciousness  of  poverty  and  racism  and  some 
of  whom  he  saved  from  Jail. 

Nobody  who  knew  him  could  be  sure  how 
well  they  knew  him.  His  fascination  In  find- 
ing out  about  them  thwarted  their  efforts  to 
find  out  about  him.  It  was  Impossible  not 
to  recognize  his  brightness,  his  compassion 
his  extraordinary  legal  ability,  his  hilarious 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  his  almost  palp- 
able  contempt  for  h>'pocrlsy.  But.  with  it 
all,  there  was  a  hint  of  sadness  veiled  by 
privacy  and  perhaps  even  a  tacit  Implication 
that  if  he  had  It  all  to  do  again,  he  might 
have  done  It  differently. 

We  realize  this  Isn't  an  ordinary  editorial 
farewell.  But  George  Pellettieri  was  no  ordi- 
nary man.  Those  who  knew  him  at  Lawrence- 
vlUe  School,  at  Princeton  University,  In  the 
flames  of  courtroom  combat,  on  a  dozen  do- 
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gooder  committees.  In  the  kitchen  of  Chick 
and  Nello's  or  In  the  quiet  of  his  home  ap- 
preciated the  quality  that  set  him  apart. 
They  appreciated  them  over  the  years  and 
they  appreciated  them  even  more  Wednesday 
when  the  word  came  that  he  was  gone. 

He  died  on  a  ship,  while  attempting  to  re- 
cuperate from  yet  another  operation.  He 
died  far  from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs.  He 
will  be  missed  and  remembered  and  talked 
about,  this  hottest  of  hot-shot  lawyers,  this 
gentle,  caring,  remarkably  gifted  man. 

George's  Goodbt:  Music  Prom  Heart 
(By  Joe  Plsclone) 
Some  words  defy  definition.  Take  "class  " 
for  example.  It's  part  physical.  But  It's  part 
mental,  too.  It's  solid,  yet  Intangible.  It's 
subtle  and  It's  also  obvious.  When  It's  there, 
you  know  It. 

It  was  there  at  Gruerlo's  Funeral  Home  on 
Chestnut  Ave.  Friday  evernlng.  The  famUy 
and  friends  of  George  L.  Pellettieri  were  there 
to  pay  their  last  respects  to  a  man  who  made 
the  legal  profession  a  work  of  art. 

But  George  L.  Pellettieri  didn't  restrict 
his  artistry  to  the  courtroom.  He  carried  it 
over  Into  all  aspects  of  his  life.  Finally,  he 
turned  out  one  last  masterpiece — after  his 
death. 

It  was  all  his  work  Friday  night.  He'd  left 
a  letter  to  be  opened  after  his  death,  telling 
his  family  just  the  way  he'd  like  things  done. 
George  L.  Pellettieri  wanted  to  go  out  in  style. 
It  was  like  no  viewing  Trenton  ever  has 
seen.  The  crowds  began  arriving  before  5  p.m. 
and  continued  to  arrive  until  long  after  the 
scheduled  9  p.m.  end  of  calling  hours. 

They  came  in  cars  or  they  walked.  Then 
they  stood  in  line  for  20  minutes  to  pass  by 
the  body  of  the  man  they  admired.  Politi- 
cians, members  of  the  legal  fraternltv.  busi- 
ness men,  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers — a 
cross-section  of  humanity  came  to  say  good 
bye  to  a  man  who  had  touched  all  their  lives 
in  an  all-too-short  39  years. 

And  George  L.  Pellettlerl's  final  summation 
unfolded  before  them. 

Black  crepe,  moaning  and  tears?  No  wav. 
Instead,  a  Dixieland  Jazz  band,  playing 
blues  sweet  and  cool,  welcomed  callers  to 
George  L.  Pellettlerl's  fare-well.  Callers  stop- 
ped and  listened  and  made  requests.  And  the 
band  played  music  from  the  heart. 

Inside  the  mam  chapel,  the  line  twisted 
past  the  coffin.  Flowers  and  dim  candle  light- 
ing? No  way. 

The  flowers  were  neatly  arranged  In  an- 
other room.  The  only  flower  in  the  main 
chapel  was  the  bright  red  rose  In  George  L 
Pellettlerl's  lapel. 

To  be  perfectly  honest,  George  L.  Pellettieri 
looked  sharp.  No  dark  grey  suit  on  that  guy. 
Instead,  he  work  black  shoes  and  slacks  and  a 
white  sport  Jacket  with  a  charcoal  pln-strlpe. 
The  rose  set  things  off  perfectly. 
At  the  foot  of  the  casket  the  widow  waited. 
More  style  and  class. 

Louise  Pellettieri  was  dressed  entirely  In 
white.  Nobody  had  to  hold  her  up  In  her 
chair.  She  stood  near  the  body  of  her  husband 
and  greeted  their  friends  with  a  firm  hand 
and  a  steady  voice. 

Outside  the  funeral  home,  people  gathered 
in  small  groups  and  talked  with  the  strains 
of  the  Dixieland  band  in  the  background. 
Darkness  set  in  the  and  crowds  kept  coming. 
Just  around  noon  yesterday,  George  L.  Pel- 
lettlerl's body  was  taken  to  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery. There  were  TV  cameras  there  to  capture 
the  moment.  And  the  Dixieland  band  was 
there  to  play  George  L.  Pellettlerl's  favorite 
numbers — "The  Impossible  Dream"  and 
"Nearer  My  God  To  Thee." 

All  his  life.  George  L.  Pellettieri  made  a 
habit  of  doing  things  with  more  class  than 
the  next  guy.  He  went  out  the  way  he  want- 
ed to  yesterday — In  style. 

Even  after  death,  George  L.  Pellettieri  was 
outclassing  the  field. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CHILD  CARE 
DISGRACE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  excellent 
article  by  Maureen  Orth,  an  associate 
editor  at  Newsweek  magazine,  entitled, 
"The  American  Child-Care  Disgrace." 

The  article,  published  in  the  May.  1973, 
issue  of  the  journal.  "Ms.,"  is  a  well  in- 
formed analysis  of  the  history  of  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  92d  Cor^ress 
but  vetoed  by  President  Nixon. 

The  article  follows : 
Suffer  the  Little  Children — The  American 
Child-Care  Disgrace 
(By  Maureen  Orth) 
"So  critical  Is  the  matter  of  early  growth  that 
we  must  make  a  national  commitment  to 
provide  all  American   children  an  oppor- 
tunity   for    healthy    and    stimulating    de- 
velopment during  the  first  fiv^  years  of 
life."   Richard   M.   Nixon,   tha^r'esidenfs 
message  establishing  the  Office  of  Child 
Development.  January,  1969. 

"Neither  the  immediate  need  nor  the  desir- 
ability of  a  national  child-development 
program  of  this  character  has  been  dem- 
onstrated. .  .  .  For  the  federal  government 
to  plunge  headlong  financially  into  sup- 
porting child  development  would  commit 
the  vast  moral  authority  of  the  national 
government  to  the  side  of  communal  ap- 
proaches to  child-rearing  over  against  the 
family-centered  approach."  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  the  President's  veto  message  on  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Bill, 
December,  1971. 

In  Chicago,  a  day-care  center  licensed  to 
care  for  18  children  was  found  to  have  51 
Infants  strapped  in  cribs  and  high  chairs — 
with  only  one  employee  to  care  for  them. 

In  Los  Angeles,  some  mothers  who  must 
work  outside  the  home  have  become  so  des- 
perate that  they  leave  their  chUdren  with 
Junkie  babysitters,  knowing  that  a  cash  pay- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  day  will  bring  the 
addict  back  the  next   morning. 

In  Cleveland,  there  are  so  many  children 
who  come  home  from  school  to  an  empty 
apartment,  but  who  are  too  Uttle  to  be 
trusted  with  loose  keys,  that  neighborhood 
stores  sell  chains  for  the  purpose  of  hanging 
keys  around  the  necks  of  these  "latchkey" 
children. 

In  Detroit,  a  working  mother  discovered 
that  her  small  daughter  was  being  physically 
abused  by  the  neighbor — herself  the  mother 
of  many  small  children — with  whom  she 
had  been  leaving  her  for  a  year. 

In  New  York,  a  report  on  police  efficiency 
found  this  interesting  problem  with  patrol- 
men on  the  night  shift :  they  failed  to  make 
arrests  that  would  require  their  presence  in 
court  during  the  day.  Their  wives  work,  and 
the  men  must  be  home  with  the  children. 

These  examples  are  heartbreaking  but  not 
unusual.  They  can  be  multiplied  across  the 
country  thousands,  miilions  of  times — a 
testament  to  our  inability  to  deal  with  a 
fundamental  human  need. 

MORE    working    MOTHERS 

Today  we  have  more  working  mothers 
than  ever  before,  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  In  1950.  and  the  figures  are  expected  to 
double  In  the  next  decade.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  all  mothers  with  preschool  children 
and  half  the  mothers  with  children  8  to  14 
are  working.  Each  year,  more  and  more  re- 
search piles  up  attesting  to  the  Importance 
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of  learning  In  the  first  five  years  of  life. 
We  live  In  a  country  that  pays  lip  service,  at 
le^t,  to  the  Idea  that  the  welfare  of  the 
child  Is  a  basic  human  right.  Yet  we  have  no 
national  network  of  subsidized  quality 
child -care  centers  (not  day  care,  which  as- 
sumes all  people's  needs  fall  from  9  A.M.  to 
5  P.M.)  where  parents  can  be  sure  their  child 
will  be  able  to  develop  her  or  his  potential, 
win  receive  health  care,  hot  meals,  preschool 
education,  and  personal  attention — a  full 
range  of  developmental  services  plus  the  op- 
portunity to  relate  to  and  learn  from  a  var- 
iety of  adults  and  children.  Child  care,  of 
course,  must  not  be  tied  exclusively  to  the 
needs  of  the  working  mother.  The  father, 
too,  has  an  equal  need — whether  he  la  rais- 
ing children  alone  or  is  the  only  wage  earner 
in  a  family  that  desperately  needs  a  second 
income.  And  children  have  the  greatest  need 
of  all.  Our  goal  should  be  free,  universal, 
consumer-  (this  means  parents)  controlled 
child  care,  where  children,  even  rich  chil- 
dren, have  the  dally  companionship  and 
learning  opportunity  of  being  with  their 
peers   as   well   as   their   parents. 

But  Instead,  we  have  mllUona  of  children, 
at  least  eight  mUllon  In  desperate  need,  who 
should  be  in  centers  but  aren't.  Many  are 
cared  for  by  a  succession  of  untrained  baby- 
sitters. Others  have  brothers  and  sisters  who 
are  forced  to  drop  out  of  school  to  care  for 
them.  The  notion  of  aunts  and  grannies  in 
the  home  who  love  to  take  care  of  little  chil- 
dren Just  isn't  true  any  more.  Estimates  of 
latchkey  children  run  as  high  as  a  million 
and  a  half.  No  one  at  all  takes  care  of  them. 
But  they  often  show  up  later  as  other  kinds 
of  statistics.  In  Juvenile  delinquency  cases 
and  drug-addlctlon  centers.  Then  we  pay 
highly  for  their  care. 

There's  nothing  so  radical  about  the  Idea 
of  making  volunUry  child-care  programs 
available  to  American  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren. During  World  War  II.  for  Instance,  the 
government  cheerfully  paid  for  chUd-care 
centers  for  more  than  a  mllllon-and-a-half 
children  whose  mothers  were  working  in  de- 
fense plants.  Currently,  however,  the  only 
Justification  for  subsidized  child  care  that 
the  government  will  accept  Is  to  get  people 
off  the  welfare  rolls— a  goal  that  results  in 
Isolating  poor  and  minority  children  In  cus- 
todial centers  so  that  their  mothers  can  be 
forced  to  work. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  FOR  CHILDREN 

We  Shouldn't  have  to  declare  World  War  III 
to  understand  children  have  basic  human 
rights.  The  constituency  for  child  care  is  no 
less  than  the  parents  and  children  of  Amer- 
ica. Yet  despite  the  serious  need  for  early 
childhood  development,  there  Is  little  ac- 
tion. Why  Is  child  care  a  dead  Issue  In  Wash- 
ington today? 

"I've  spoken  to  hundreds  of  women  aross 
the  country,  rich  and  poor,  women  who  make 
$20.0(K)  a  year — women  whose  lives  have 
been  blighted  because  they  have  been  un- 
able to  find  satisfactory  day  care."  says  Dr. 
Edward  Zigler,  a  Yale  professor  of  chUd  de- 
velopment, who  Is  the  former  head  of  the 
OfHce  of  Child  Development  at  the  Depart- 
ment at  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  "What's  happened  to  their 
children?  Almost  50  percent  of  all  mothers 
work,  yet  so  far  they  haven't  exerted  pres- 
sure on  the  government.  I  am  convinced  It 
has  to  do  with  the  downtrodden  nature  of 
women  In  America.  They  feel  this  Is  the 
way  things  are  supposed  to  be.  They're  SMp- 
posed  to  be  put  upon.  Farmers  and  the  aero- 
space Industry  fight  for  their  Interests  and 
get  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  subsidies. 
The  government  helps  them,  but  doesn't  help 
mothers.  We've  so  conditioned  women  to  get 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  that  they  think 
It's  the  plight  of  women  to  suffer,  and  they 
don't  expect  any  action." 

Zigler's  observation  offers  some  insight  Into 
at  least  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Compre- 
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hensive  Child  Development  Act  of  1971 — a 
bill  of  direct  benefit  to  millions  of  mothers, 
fathers,  children,  and  employers;  a  bill  which 
passed  Congress  but  was  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon — never  caught  fire  In  the  grass  roots, 
and  didn't  receive  the  lobbying  support  It 
needed  to  survive.  (Simply  put,  the  bill 
would  have  extended  downward  the  age  at 
which  a  child  Is  eligible  to  attend  school. 
Parents  would  have  had  the  option  of  plac- 
ing children  of  two-and-a-half,  and  even 
younger.  In  child-care  facilities  that  offered 
education,  nutrition,  and  health  programs. 
The  services.  Including  prenatal  care,  were 
to  be  available  to  the  middle  class  as  well  as 
to  the  poor.  Although  the  bill  fell  short  of 
providing  free  care,  since  all  persons  earning 
over  a  specified  Income  would  pay  on  a  slid- 
ing scale,  It  would,  nevertheless,  have  estab- 
lished the  beginnings  of  a  socially  and  eco- 
nomically mixed  preschool  system,) 

While  women  continue  to  suffer  because 
of  the  overwhelming  difficulty  of  finding  af- 
fordable, quality  child-care  arrangements, 
they  may  keep  their  suffering  hidden,  even 
to  themselves.  Many  women  are  tortured  by 
guilt  when  they  leave  children  In  the  care 
of  others,  no  matter  how  Justified  the  rea- 
sons or  how  educational  for  the  children. 
They  don't  think  of  turning  to  the  govern- 
ment for  help.  Somehow  we  have  so  Indoc- 
trinated women  with  the  sacred,  romantic 
myth  of  motherhood  (significantly,  not  par- 
enthood) plus  the  Ideal  of  the  nuclear  fam- 
ily, that  they  are  reluctant  to  admit  when 
they  need  help  and  reluctant  to  demand  that 
some  of  their  tax  dollars  go  toward  child 
care.  As  long  as  the  American  mother  has 
feelings  of  guilt  and  Is  unable  to  see  child 
care  as  more  than  a  personal  problem,  the 
politicians  will  continue  to  Ignore  her  and 
the  basic  rights  of  her  children. 

But  women  are  not  to  be  blamed  out  of 
proportion  to  their  real  political  power.  The 
failure  of  child-care  legislation  goes  beyond 
lobbying. 

OTHER   OBSTACLES 

Obviously  an  adequately  funded  child  care 
and  development  program  costs  money — an 
estimated  $20  billion  a  year  to  fulfill  today's 
needs.  "You  won't  get  twenty  billion  In  a 
decade,"  asserts  an  aide  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  "because  the  American 
taxpayer  doesn't  care  that  much  about  kids." 
But  this  figure  does  not  seem  hopelessly  huge 
when  compared  with  other  government  fig- 
ures— particularly  Items  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  Budget.  There,  cost  overruns  on 
military  contracts — not  the  contracts  them- 
selves— ran  to  more  than  $29  billion  In  1972 
alone. 

Another  obstacle  In  the  path  of  subsidized 
child  care  Is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  lawmakers  and  Administration  aides 
charged  with  deciding  the  fate  of  crucial 
legislation  are  men  past  the  age  of  parent- 
ing. They  seem  unable  to  grasp  what  it 
means  to  be  a  32-year-old  wage  earner  re- 
sponsible for  three  children  under  the  age  of 
eight.  This  Insensltlvlty,  fortified  by  the 
scare  rhetoric  of  the  right  wing  ("the  sovlet- 
Izatlon  of  American  youth,"  "the  final  fatal 
step  toward  1984"),  places  any  concept  of 
comprehensive  child  care  In  Jeopardy.  The 
opponents  of  federal  child-care  programs, 
furthermore,  write  letters  to  the  White  House 
and  to  Congresspeople  far  out  of  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  And  the  media,  responsive 
to  the  issue  only  during  volatile,  after-the- 
fact  confrontations,  have  not  been  persuaded 
to  provide  the  ongoing  coverage  so  needed  to 
communicate  the  philosophy  and  signifi- 
cance of  government  involvement  In  child 
care. 

According  to  Edward  Zigler.  "Any  legisla- 
tion as  fundamental  as  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act  of  1971  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  a  substantial  national  dialogue. 
The  woman  In  Dubuque  and  the  man  In 
Los  Angeles  have  to  grasp  the  Issue."  Given 
the  media's  apathy,  the  inability  of  put-upon 
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parents  to  form  an  effective,  visible  lobby, 
plus  the  savvy  of  the  Issue's  professional  foes, 
the  President's  veto  becomes  less  surprising. 

LEGISLATIVE   LESSON 

If  we  are  to  fight  successfully  in  the  future 
for  quality  child-care  programs,  a  recap  of 
the  legislative  fate  of  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act  affords  some  valuable 
lessons. 

The  bill  originated  in  Congress,  which 
made  it  unique  and  problematic  from  the 
start.  (The  Executive  is  accustomed  to 
initiating  major  legislation.)  For  over  a  year, 
the  Administration  could  not  decide  what 
position  to  take.  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare— the  agency  charged  with  administer- 
ing the  bill — was  being  asked  to  create  both 
philosophy  and  bureaucracy  at  once,  in  ad- 
dition to  carving  out  a  whole  new  sphere 
in  American  education,  subject  to  a  wide 
range  of  special  interest  groups  (from  text- 
book salespeople  to  a  vast  new  children's 
lobby).  Yet  by  the  summer  of  1971,  everyone 
was  cautiously  predicting  the  bill  would  be- 
come reality. 

But  liberals  in  the  electorate  (who  formed 
the  "daycare  lobby"  as  It  was  called)  and 
liberals  In  the  Senate  toughened  their  posi- 
tion on  consumer  control.  They  wanted  funds 
to  flow  In  a  direct  federal-local  relationship 
to  child-care  centers,  thus  bypassing  in- 
volvement of  the  state  governments.  (Re- 
membering Mississippi,  for  example,  which 
held  back  progress  In  Head  Start  because 
the  programs  had  to  be  Integrated,  they  de- 
cided not  to  let  history  repeat  Itself.)  But 
Republicans  and  some  moderate  Democrats 
felt  the  states  should  be  Involved,  that  ex- 
clusion constituted  a  violation  of  states' 
rights,  and  that  direct  funding  would  create 
a  "vast  (federal]  bureaucratic  army."  Power- 
ful Republicans  In  Congress  warned  that  the 
cutting  out  of  the  states  would  lead  to  a 
veto.  In  order  to  preserve  the  original  bi- 
partisan nature  of  the  bill.  Representative 
John  Brademas  (D.-Ind.i,  the  bill's  mentor 
In  the  House,  sought  to  maintain  some  role 
for  the  states. 

In  the  end,  though,  the  liberals  were  able 
to  maintain  "consumer  control"  provisions 
Intact.  Many  Washington  observers  believe 
their  refusal  to  give  on  this  point  resulted 
In  the  winning  of  the  battle  only  to  lose  the 
war. 

The  final  version  of  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act  was  reported  out  of 
the  Joint  Senate-House  Conference  Com- 
mittee with  the  stipulation  that  any  locality 
over  the  size  of  5,000  could  apply  for  direct 
funds  from  the  federal  government,  thereby 
limiting  the  states  to  a  mainly  technical  or 
advisory  role.  Most  of  the  Senate  Republi- 
can leadership  voted  for  the  bill  anyway, 
knowing  It  would  probably  be  vetoed.  Many 
had  cynically  vote^l  for  passage  because,  after 
all,  who  wants  to  vote  against  little  children 
with  an  election  year  coming  up? 

When  the  bill  arrived  on  President  Nixon's 
desk  for  signature.  It  landed  among  thou- 
sands of  letters  peppered  with  such  phrases 
as  "the  heavy  hand  of  government  In  every 
cradle."  The  proponents  of  the  bill,  organized 
Into  a  23-group  coalition  led  by  Marian 
Wright  Edelman,  Director  of  the  Washing- 
ton Research  Project,  had  not  convincingly 
demonstrated  (to  Mr.  Nixon's  satisfaction) 
what  they  knew  to  be  the  needs  of  so  many 
American  families. 

Although  Patricia  Nixon  was  then  Hon- 
orary Chairperson  of  the  Day  Care  and  Child 
Development  Council,  one  of  the  staunchest 
advocates  of  subsidized  child  care.  Richard 
Nixon  pandered  to  the  conservative  outcry 
(p>erhaps  mindful  that  the  conservatives  were 
also  angered  over  his  trips  to  China  and  Rus- 
sia) and  struck  down  the  Comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act.  In  an  Inflammatory 
veto  message,  he  chose  not  to  commit  "the 
vast  moral  authority  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  the  side  of  communal  approaches  to 
child-rearing   over   against   the  famlly-cen- 
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tered  approach."  It  didn't  seem  to  matter 
that  the  veto  message  contradicted  one  of 
the  President's  pet  pieces  of  legislation  at 
that  time,  the  Welfare  Reform  Bill,  "HJl. 
1" — which  sought  custodial  child-care  fa- 
cilities for  the  children  of  welfare  mothers  so 
they  could  enroll  in  work-training  programs. 
Without  child  care,  what  chance  would  there 
be  to  get  these  women  off  the  dole?  Evidently, 
It  was  all  right  to  "break  up"  the  families  of 
welfare  recipients  to  get  them  to  work,  but 
those  mothers  of  middle-class  families  who 
were  already  working  would  be  forced  out  of 
the  labor  market. 

While  Marian  Wright  Edelman's  coalition 
worked  hard  to  promote  the  bill,  they.  In  the 
words  of  Washington  reporter  John  Iglehart, 
"never  sold  day  care  as  a  middle-class  need. 
Most  politicians  don't  see  day  care  any  dif- 
ferently than  any  other  OEO  [Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity)  liberal,  bleeding-heart 
program."  According  to  Theodore  Taylor, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Day  Care  and  Child 
Development  Council  of  America,  "There 
(was  still  I  the  sense  that  child-care  Institu- 
tions undermine  the  stability  of  the  family 
and  that  child  care  or  child  development  Is 
really  only  an  adjunct  to  welfare."  So  the 
massive,  three-year-long  struggle  that 
spanned  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony, 
endless  conferences  and  meetings,  and  hun- 
dreds of  hours  and  thousands  of  dollars  of 
staff  time  was  scratched  with  one  stroke  of 
the  Pre^dentlal  pen. 

CODE    WORDS 

Because  the  Administration's  attitude  to- 
ward child  care  has  hardened  so  much  in  the 
time  slnce^  the  veto.  It  now  seems  almost 
Utopian  to  think  that  developmental  child 
care  ever  had  a  chance  of  becoming  law. 
Since  the  veto,  major  governmental  effort  In 
the  child-care  field  has  been  a  part  of  the 
insidious  design  to  provide  custodial  baby- 
sitting for  the  children  of  welfare  mothers, 
but  only  for  those  mothers  on  work-training 
programs.  Spaces  for  their  children  would 
come,  not  through  the  creation  of  new  fa- 
cilities, but  from  the  elimination  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  working  poor  and  middle  class 
who  are  already  In  subsidized  centers. 

Now,  "revenue  sharing"  Is  the  new  code 
word  used  in  government  to  dismiss  queries 
about  Instituting  a  national  network  of  child 
care.  Under  revenue  sharing,  each  state  re- 
ceives a  check  from  the  federal  governmeiu 
to  spend  as  it  wishes.  The  Administration 
purports  not  to  care  if  the  states  spend  the 
money  on  child  care  or  lowering  proper'iy 
taxes  or  paving  highways.  The  practical  con- 
sequence of  revenue  sharing,  though,  has 
been  to  pit  all  the  social-welfare  programs 
that  receive  federal  moneys — but  whlcn  art 
now  under  a  spending  celling  limit — ^against 
each  other.  As  a  resvilt,  drug-rehablUtition 
programs  are  fighting  the  elderly  who  an; 
fighting  the  handicapped  who  are  lighting 
child-care  people — all  for  limited  funds. 

This  Is  so  because,  under  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  last  Congress,  social -welfare 
progran-.s  that  previously  received  maiching 
funds  from  the  federal  government  are  sub- 
ject to  a  $2.5  billion  spending  ceiling.  The 
child-care  money  that  used  to  come  out  of 
Title  IV-A  and  IV-B  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  also  part  of  that  limit.  Formerly,  if 
state  and  local  governments  or  private  local 
donors  could  come  up  with  25  percent  of  the 
money  to  fund  a  child-care  center,  the  fed- 
eral government  would  foot  the  additional  76 
percent-providing  a  center  met  certain  cri- 
teria. There  was  ho  upward  limit  on  the 
money  the  states  could  apply  for.  Few  states, 
however,  took  advantage  of  the  law,  which 
also  stipulated  that  Title  IV-A  and  B  funds 
were  for  "any  kind  of  service  that  was  re- 
habilitative or  preventive  in  nature  for  past, 
present,  or  potential  welfare  recipients." 
Hcmever,  New  York  liberally  Interpreted  that 
definition  and  began  setting  up  child-care 
centers  for  middle-class  children:  Mississippi 
went  even  further — it  saw  the  legislation  as 
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a  way  to  practically  fund  their  state  govern- 
ment. Congress  plugged  that  loophole.  And  in 
February,  the  Administration  introduced  reg- 
ulations that  would  severely  restrict  the  eli- 
gibility of  a  past  or  potential  welfare  recipi- 
ent. Previously,  a  "past"  recipient  wais  defined 
as  someone  on  welfare  within  the  last  two 
years;  this  may  be  changed  to  the  last  three 
months.  A  "potential"  welfare  recipient  was 
someone  who  without  child  care,  would  go 
on  welfare  In  five  years — this  may  be  changed 
to  six  months.  There  was  even  a  proposal — 
since  abandoned — to  prohibit  the  use  of  pri- 
vate money  to  get  matching  funds.  This 
would  have  been  especially  damaging  to 
poorer  states  that  have  no  hope  of  generat- 
ing child-care  funds  from  their  own  revenues. 
As  one  Administration  official  summarizing 
the  current  Nixon  philosophy  of  government 
spending  and  social  welfare,  put  it,  "You've 
got  to  get  the  right  bang  for  the  buck." 

HARD    REALITIES 

Today  we  are  in  the  paradoxical  position  of 
having  the  number  of  children  who  require 
child  care  dramatically  Increasing  and  the 
number  of  federal  government  "slots"  In 
child  care  decreasing.  The  new  restrictive 
guidelines  hit  hardest  at  the  working  poor — 
women  who  have  struggled  valiantly  to  stay 
off  welfare.  "Day-care  prices  most  frequently 
quoted  are  $25  to  $36  a  week,"  one  mother  of 
a  three-year-old  child  told  me.  "Since  I  take 
home  $100  a  week,  this  Is  Impossible."  If 
their  children  are  no  longer  "eligible"  for 
subsidized  chUd-care  facilities,  many  par- 
ents who  are  now  classified  as  working  poor 
will  have  to  quit  their  Jobs  and  be  forced 
to  rely  on  unemployment  and  eventually 
welfare.  Is  this  "the  bang  for  the  buck"  the 
Administration  Is  seeking? 

When  asked  by  a  reporter  about  the  fiscal 
irresponsibility  of  eliminating  child-care 
slots  only  to  have  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment pay  more  money  out  in  welfare  and 
unemployment,  an  admin Istratlor  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  at  HEW  replied, 
"That  Is  an  excellent  question  without  an 
answer.  That  kind  of  consideration  makes 
eminent  good  sense  to  you  or  me.  but  Ood 
knows  why  OMB  [Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  did  It." 

John  Hutchison,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  Social  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  at  HEW.  which  Is  the  office 
that  administers  Title  IV-A  funds,  did  have 
an  answer.  "Women  need  to  understand  the 
hard  realities  fiscally  and  operationally,"  she 
explained.  "Child  care  has  expanded  rapidly 
In  the  last  two  years,  but  fiscal  limits  are  be- 
ing imposed  for  those  who  need  It  most.  We 
don't  know  what's  going  to  happen.  You 
have  to  make  your  choices  based  on  cost 
benefits." 

The  morality  of  "cost  benefit  analysis"  has 
effectively  stopped  the  creation  of  new  child- 
care  facilities  across  the  country,  threatened 
the  existing  quality  of  child  care  received, 
and  perpetuated  a  vicious  cycle  Isolating  the 
poor.  Though  revenue  sharing  purports  to 
throw  the  burden  of  providing  child-care 
services  to  the  states,  the  states  have  not 
had  an  Impressive  record  of  achievement  in 
establishing  new  child-care  facilities,  li- 
censing private  day-care  homes,  or  training 
personnel  to  staff  the  centers. 

Although  the  once  lofty  hope  of  compre- 
hensive childhood  development  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  repressive  social-service  concept 
connected  to  the  employablllty  of  welfare 
mothers,  we  do  not  lack  legislators  eager  to 
sponsor  bills  that  would  guarantee  to  all 
young  children  vital  health  and  educational 
services.  What  the  Brademases,  Mondales, 
Relds,  Hecklers,  Chlsholms,  and  Abzugs  in 
Washington  need  Is  tangible  support  at  the 
community  level.  We  must  continue  to  make 
our  needs  known  to  our  mayors,  city  coun> 
ells,  governors,  and  state  legislators.  They  In 
turn  will  be  forced  to  demand  federal  relief. 
For  example.  Mary  Sansone  of  New  York 
City,  representing  the  Congress  of  Italian- 
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American  Organizations  (CIAO).  Informed 
the  local  establishment  that  they  could  cross 
off  the  support  of  Italians  on  election  day 
If  much  needed  child-care  facilities  weren't 
forthcoming.  She  even  went  to  Washington 
to  lobby  powerful  national  legislators.  Wil- 
bur Mills,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Iileans  Committee,  showed  how  child  care  is. 
In  many  legislators'  minds,  connected  to  wel- 
fare and  minority  stereotypes:  he  astonished 
her  by  saying,  "I  vtrasn't  aware  that  Italians 
needed  help."  But,  because  of  her  and  the 
Organization's  persistence,  CIAO  has  ob- 
tained funding  for  three  centers. 

THE   CHALLENGE 

A  larger  grass-roots  effort  must  also  l)e 
made  to  overcome  the  indifference  to  inade- 
quate child  care  and  the  die-hard  myths. 
particularly  the  guilt-Inducing  exclusivity  of 
parenting,  that  prevent  a  commitment  to 
early  childhood  development  programs.  "Ad- 
vocates of  free,  universal  child  care  would 
do  well  to  focus  on  consciousness-raising 
about  child  care  and  finding  a  legislative  ve- 
hicle which  will  enable  Congress  to  spend 
money  without  seeming  to  be  helping  'the 
poor,"  "  advises  William  Pierce,  Director  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America.  He  suggests  a  possible 
legislative  vehicle:  "Attach  child  care  di- 
rectly to  education.  California  already  has 
[some]  child  care  connected  to  education. 
Bipartisan  action  might  be  possible  for  some 
bill  [in  1974  but  not  before]  which  uses  the 
California  experience  as  a  model." 

Can  we  wait  yet  another  year?  Another 
year  of  vital  human  needs  going  unmet?  of 
latchkey  children  roaming  the  streets?  of 
substandard  baby-sitting  services?  of  pre- 
vailing upon  a  grandmother  or  a  neighbor 
who  may  already  have  too  many  children  of 
her  own?  of  middle-  and  upper-income  chil- 
dren  who  vegetate  by  the  television  set? 

American  parents  must  start  by  asking 
why. 


ANDERSON  FINDS  JOBS  FOR  VETS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16.  1973 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  honor  a  group  of  veterans 
back  in  Indiana's  Fifth  District  who  have 
been  active  In  making  the  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans program  a  success. 

This  group  of  veterans  in  Anderson, 
Ind.,  hayfound  167  Vietnam  vets  jobs  in 
MadisoB  County  since  the  American  Le- 
gion Bpst  there  took  on  this  project. 
HcadiJflg  UD  this  job-finding  delegation 
is  a  V^orld  War  II  veteran.  Francis  Pope. 

A^  the  Jobs  for  Veterans  representa- 
ti^in  Anderson.  Mr.  Pope  has  visited  all 
^of  the  major  industries  in  and  around 
Madison  County  and  urged  them  to  find 
spots  for  the  worthy  returning  vetersins. 
With  a  4-  or  5-man  delegation,  Francis 
Pope  has  handled  the  placing  of  these 
young  veterans  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
going  in  and  talking  to  the  company  per- 
sonnel people,  representing  the  individ- 
uals, serving  as  a  personal  emploj-ment 
service  of  sorts,  at  no  compensation 
whatsoever. 

There  are  many  who  have  criticized 
that  our  veterans  organizations  are  for 
old  men  and  are  not  suited  to  the  needs 
and  interest  of  the  younger  returning 
veterans.  The  Anderson  American  Le- 
gion has  proved  this  does  not  have  to  be. 
The  members  of  this  post  have  shown 
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they  do  care  about  the  fine  young  men 
retixrning  to  Madison  County,  and  are 
taking  direct  action  to  prove  their  feel- 
ings. 

I  would  like  to  salute  Mr.  Pope  and 
the  Anderson  Legion  members  today  and 
cite  their  efforts  to  my  colleagues  as  an 
example  of  what  the  Jobs  for  Veterans 
program  ought  to  be  in  every  community 
in  this  country  if  enough  people  become 
concerned  about  the  unemplojmient 
problem  of  oiar  Vietnam  vets.  With  more 
local  action  programs  like  this,  an  unem- 
ployed veteran  might  become  a  scarce 
commodity — which  I  am  sure  we  would 
all  like  to  see  happen. 

The  Federal  Government  can  set  up 
programs  like  the  Jobs  for  Veterans  initi- 
ative, but  in  the  end,  it  is  the  effort  and 
concern  of  local  people  in  any  commu- 
nity which  makes  or  breaks  any  Federal 
program.  I  think  the  Anderson  Legion 
has  proved  this,  and  I  hope  their  example 
will  be  followed  by  other  local  groups  in 
the  future.  Thank  you. 
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CAB   ORDERS    NO-SMOKING   AREAS 
ON  AIRCRAFT 
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LOS    ANGELES   COUNTY   ENDORSES 
SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY  BILL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  report  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles  recently  endorsed 
in  principle  H.R  4187,  the  Schoolbus 
Safety  Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  has  now  been  cosponsored  by 
77  Members  of  the  House.  Recently,  the 
Subcommitee  on  Commerce  and  Finance 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  chaired  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  California,  fMr.  Moss* 
finished  2  days  of  hearings  on  schoolbus 
safety  legislation. 

With  20  million  children  riding  school- 
buses  to  and  from  school  every  day.  we 
must  do  everything  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  they  ride  safely. 

This  most  welcome  endorsement  by 
the  Los  Angeles  board  of  supervisors  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Joseph  M. 
Pollard,  their  Washington  legislative 
coimsultant.  The  letter  follows: 

Board  or  Supervisors, 
CouNTT  or  Los  Angelbs, 

May  14,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Les  Aspin, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congeessman:  At  Its  meeting  held 
May  1.  1973.  on  motion  of  Supervisor  James 
A.  Hayes,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles  endorsed  in  principle 
H.R.  4187,  the  measi^re  concerned  with 
School  Bus  Safety  whlch~esl,abllshes  stand- 
ards consistent  with  the  pressing  need  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  children. 

The  Board  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
such  nationwide  Federal  safety  requirements, 
pointing  out  the  growing  accident  rate  of 
schoolbuses,  which  are  relatively  legisla- 
tion-free vehicles  compared  to  other  carriers, 
and    the    number    of     Injuries    to    children 

Which  have  resulted. 

sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Pollard. 
Legislative  Consultant. 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  applaud  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  Its  action  on  May  7  in  ordering 
certified  air  carriers  to  provide  no-smok- 
ing areas  aboard  their  flights.  This  ac- 
tion, which  becomes  effective  on  July  10, 
Is  in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  H.R.  1309,  the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act 
I  Introduced  early  this  year. 

This  act  in  no  way  infringes  on  the 
rights  of  those  who  choose  to  smoke,  but 
does  protect  the  rights  and  health  of 
nonsmokers  by  requiring  separate  seat- 
ing aboard  planes,  trains,  and  buses 
traveling  in  interstate  commerce.  This 
measure  has  drawn  overwhelming  public 
support,  and  since  It  was  first  introduced 
In  the  92d  Congress,  many  airlines  have 
voluntarily  adopted  its  provisions. 

Now.  after  extensive  hearings,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  confirmed  the 
need  for  such  reorulations  and  strongly 
supports  the  argimients  I  have  offered  in 
urging  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  to 
adopt  the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act. 

The  CAB  has  confirmed  that  smoking 
aboard  aircraft  causes  severe  discomfort 
to  passengers,  and  that  such  passengers 
constitute  a  substantial  number  of  air 
travelers.  The  CAB  ruling  points  out — 

Although  smokers  often  refer  to  their 
"right"  to  smoke,  their  freedom  to  smoke,  as 
a  court  recently  observed,  "may  have  to  give 
way  to  the  freedom  of  others  to  be  un- 
annoyed  by  smoke". 

However,  neither  the  CAB  ruling  nor 
my  bill  would  prohibit  smoking  aboard 
aircraft:  rather,  both  would  merely  re- 
quire separate  nonsmoking  areas  aboard 
each  flight. 

The  CAB  concludes— 

The  Board  Is  convinced  that  any  problems 
attending  the  Implementation  of  this  rule 
will  be  considerably  less  than  those  under 
the  present  system  of  voluntary  and  largely 
unenforced  segregation  of  smokers. 

For  the  consideration   of  my   fellow 
Congressmen,  the  major  arguments  for 
the  CAB  decision  follow : 
Part    252 — Provision    of    Design.ated    "No- 

Smoking"  Areas  Aboard  Aircraft  Operated 

BT  Certificated   Air   C.\rriers 

ENACTMENT    OF    PART 

In  EDR-231,  the  Board  Issued  a  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rule  Making  to  enact  a  new  Part 
252  of  the  Economic  Retrulations  to  reqluire 
certificated  air  carriers  (both  route  and  sup- 
plemental carriers)  to  establish  procedures 
designed  to  segregate  passengers  who  desire 
to  be  seated  in  designated  "smoking"  areas 
and  to  prohibit  smoking  in  all  areas  not  so 
designated    on   commercial    flights. 

In  EDR-231.  It  was  noted  that  a  Joint  studv 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  had  concluded  that  the  low  levels  of 
contaminants  measured  do  not  represent  a 
health  hazard  to  the  nonsmoking  passengers 
on  aircraft.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study 
found  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  non- 
smokers  (over  60  percent)   stated  that  they 

were  bothered  by  tobacco  smoke,  and  sug- 
gested corrective  action  should  be  taken, 
such  as  a  ban  on  smoking  or  the  segregation 
of  smokers  from  nonsmokers  on  commercial 


flights.  It  was  further  noted  in  EDR-231  that 
although  the  FAA  had  not  yet  taken  final 
rule  making  action  with  respect  to  the  issue 
of  whether  smoking  presented  a  health  haz- 
ard, there  no  longer  seemed  to  be  any  reason 
for  the  Board  to  defer  institution  of  rule 
making  proceedings  on  whether  the  extent 
to  which  tobacco  smoke  causes  annoyance 
and  discomfort  to  passengers  warrants  reme- 
dial action,  and  if  so,  what  form  of  action 
should  be  taken. 

The  ATA  carriers  object  to  the  Board's 
reliance  on  the  study  as  a  measure  of  pas- 
senger annoyance  with  smoking  on  aircraft 
and  the  appropriate  corrective  action  to  be 
taken.  They  assert  that  the  Board  Ignored 
the  finding  in  the  study  that  the  atmosphere 
in  aircraft  cabins  Is  substantially  cleaner 
than  Is  advised  for  public  buildings  or  re- 
quired by  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
standards  and  also  Ignored  the  evidence  that 
commercial  aircraft  cabins  are  extremely  ef- 
fective In  changing  air  throughout  the  cabin 
every  five  minutes  or  less. 

We  find  this  objection  to  be  without  merit. 
Aircraft  cabins  are  not  public  buildings. 
There  Is  no  indication  that  standards  appli- 
cable to  public  buildings  are  applicable  to 
the  special  high-density  seating  conditions 
of  aircraft.  Moreover,  unlike  persons  In  pub- 
lic buildings,  non-smoking  passengers  on 
aircraft  may  be  assigned  a  seat  next  to,  or 
otherwise  In  close  proximity  to  persons  who 
smoke  and  cannot  escape  this  environment 
untU  the  end  of  the  flight.  Finally,  fiotwlth- 
standlng  that  aircraft  cabins  are  very  effec- 
tive In  changing  cabin  air.  a  substantial 
number  of  passengers  are  bothered  by  smok- 
ing on  aircraft,  as  will  be  seen. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  questionnaire  on 
which  the  study  was  based  was  "loaded  ' 
against  toleration  of  smoking  on  aircraft. 
Specifically,  the  carriers  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  question  asking  whether  smoking 
on  aircraft  should  be  permitted  in  certain 
areas,  not  at  all.  or  as  at  present,  makes  no 
distinction  as  to  cigar,  cigarette  or  pipe 
smoke.  Apparently,  the  carriers  contend  that 
if  this  question  had  been  broken  down  by 
type  of  smoke,  relatively  few  passengers 
would  be  In  favor  of  restricting  the  smoking 
of  cigarettes  aboard  aircraft. 

If  this  Is  the  point  of  the  argument,  it 
cannot  be  sustained.  Of  the  3.073  passengers 
on  the  MAC  flights.  1.604  (52  percent)  stated 
that  they  had  smoked  on  the  flights,  as  fol- 
lows: 1,538  passengers — cigarettes;  28 — 
cigars;  37— pipe.  Of  the  265  passengers  on 
domestic  flights.  83  (31  percent)  reported 
that  they  had  smoked  on  the  flights,  as  fol- 
lows: 72  passengers — cigarettes;  1 — cigars; 
5 — pipe.  On  the  MAC  flights.  26  percent  of 
the  passengers  reported  that  they  were  both- 
ered by  cigarette  smoking  and  30  percent  on 
domestic  flights.  In  sum,  since  cigarette 
smoking  was  the  overwhelming  type  of  smok- 
ing engaged  in  and  since  substantial  num- 
bers of  passengers  specifically  stated  they 
were  bothered  by  cigarette  smoking,  it  seems 
clear  that  cigarette  smoking  was  of  serious 
concern  to  those  urging  that  corrective  ac- 
tion be  taken. 

In  addition,  the  ATA  carriers  calculate  that 
if  60  percent  of  nonsmokers  were  bothered 
by  smoking  and  favored  corrective  action, 
the  number  of  such  passengers  would  be  900, 
or  less  than  27  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  passengers  surveyed.  This  calculation  as- 
sumes that  only  nonsmokers  are  bothered  by 
tobacco  smoke  and  want  remedial  action 
taken.  This  assumption  ignores  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  smokers  side  with  the  non- 
smokers  on  this  Issue.  Thus,  the  study  shows 
that  of  the  total  3,338  passengers,  1,258  (38 
percent  of  the  total)  stated  that  they  were 
bothered  by  tobacco  smoke  and  1.343  passen- 
gers (40  percent  of  the  total)  want  corrective 
action  taken. 

The  ATA  carriers  further  note  that  the  sur- 
vey took  place  primarily  on  international 
military  flights,  and  not  on  actual  air  carrier 
flights  where  the  great  percentage  of  pas- 
sengers desiring  remedial  action  "would  have 
already  been  accommodated  by  the  volun- 
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tary  smoker  segregation  efforts  of  the  air 
carriers."  The  carriers  add  that  the  "fact 
that  3,072  pa.ssengers  of  the  total  3.338  were 
mUitary  passengers  should  make  it  obvious 
that  thU  was  a  study  of  military  flights  and 
military  passengers  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  the  extent  conceived  by  the  Board 
to  show  a  need  for  rule  making  In  the  area 
of  domestic  civil  air  transportation." 

Certainly  the  fact  that  the  study  concerned 
mostly  MAC  flights  and  passengers  Is  a  fac- 
tor to  be  considered  in  weiehing  the  results 
of  the  study.  But,  as  will  appear,  this  consid- 
eration suggests  that  the  results  obtained 
from  the  MAC  flights  understate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  smoking  problem  In  civil  air 
transportation. 

On  MAC  flights,  1,745  passengers  (56  per- 
cent of  all  passengers)  were  smokers,  and  92 
percent  of  the  latter  smoked  on  the  flights 
On  the  domestic  flights,  116  pasjsengers  (43 
percent  of  all  passengers)  were  smokers,  and 
72  percent  of  the  latter  smoked  on  the  flights 
The  greater  incidence  of  smokers  and  smok- 
ing on  the  MAC  flights  would  suggest  that 
there  would  be  greater  tolerance  of  smoking 
on  such  flights  than  on  domestic  flights 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  studv  data.  Correc- 
tive action  was  a-sked  bv  onlv  39  percent  of 
the  MAC  passengers  (41  percent  of  those  an- 
swering the  question).  But  remedial  action 
was  asked  by  54  percent  of  domestic-flight 
passengers  (58  percent  of  those  responding) 
Accordingly,  if  the  study  had  been  conflned 
to  civil  air  transportaton.  it  seems  evident 
that  even  greater  support  for  corrective  ac- 
tion would  have  been  manifested  than  was 
shown  in  the  study. 

Finally,  it  u  asserted  that  the  questions 
used  in  the  survey  do  not  test  the  depth  of 
concern  of  the  passenger.  Any  defect  of  the 
questions  on  this  score  has  been  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  many  comments  filed  by 
nonsniokers  in  this  proceeding  which  force- 
fully illustrate  that  antipathy  against  un- 
segregated  smoking  runs  deep.  Based  upon 
these  comments,  as  well  as  complaints  re- 
ceived   by   the   Board,   there   can   no   longer 
be  any  doubts  that  smoking  aboard  aircraft 
causes    real    discomfort    to    passengers    and 
the  survey  shows  that  such  passengers"  con- 
stitute a  substantial  number  of  air  travelers 
We  conclude  that  the  ATA  carriers  have 
failed  in  their  effort  to  discredit  the  study 
results  as  to  the  extent  of  passenger  annoy- 
ance and  discomfort  over  smoking  on  air- 
craft and  their  views  that  remedial  action 
be  taken.  It  is  also  to  be  emphasized  that  if 
the  carriers  believed  that  unregulated  smok- 
ing aboard  aircraft  does  not  give  rise  to  sig- 
nificant and  widespread  discomfort  among 
non-smoking  passengers,  they  were  free  to 
and  had  the  full  capability  to,  conduct  their 
own   surveys    and    offer    them    In    rebuttal 
Moreover,   their   own   efforts   at   segregating 
smokers  and  nonsmokers  on  aircraft  Is    we 
believe,  convincing  evidence  that  the  carriers 
are  quite  cognizant  of  the  considerable  pas- 
senger annoyance  with  smoking  on  aircraft 
and  their  demand  that  corrective  action  be 
taken. 

ThU  brings  us  to  the  argument  that  the 
rulemaking  of  the  Board  Is  totally  unneces- 
sary at  present.  In  this  connection,  the  ATA 
carriers-  comment  states  that  all  trunk  car- 
riers now  offer  segregation  of  smokers  from 
nonsmokers,  and  an  Increasing  number  of 
local  service  operators  are  either  actually  seg- 
regating or  initiating  steps  to  do  so.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ATA  carriers  have  supplemented 
their  comments  by  advising  that  in  Novem- 
ber 1972.  the  Air  Traffic  Conference  of  Amer- 
ica adopted  a  resolution,  recently  filed  for 
Board  approval,  with  an  effectiveness  date  of 
January  i.  1973.  which  reads:  "Members 
shau  provide  for  the  separation  of  smokers 
and  nonsmokers  on  all  scheduled  flights 
Methods  of  separation  shall  be  determined 
and  supplemented  by  Members  individually." 

If  the  carriers'  voluntary  rules  in  this  area 
had    been   effective    in    separating    smokers 
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from  nonsmokers,  and  could  thus  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  continue  to  be  effective 
there  would  be  some  force  to  the  argument 
that  the  Board  should  not  adopt  these  rules 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
docket  in  this  pr.-ceeding  is  replete  with  let- 
ters from  passengers— many  of  them  copies 
to  airlines— complaining  that  the  carriers 
have  not  maintained  the  purported  separa- 
tion and  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  discomfort  and  distress  thereby.  A  recur- 
rent  theme  Is  that  the  non-smoking  passen- 
gers are  told  the  non-smoking  section  is 
full;  or.  having  been  placed  In  a  non -smoking 
section,  nevertheless  find  that  fellow  passen- 
gers who  smoke  in  their  section  are  not  re- 
quired to  desist. 

We  conclude  that  the  carriers'  self-imposed 
smoking  rules  have  not  offered  an  adequate 
remedy,  and  that  the  recent  ATC  resolution 
is  so  vague  and  general  that  it  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  make  them  more 
effect  ve.  We  therefore  reject  the  argument 
that  industry  action  on  the  smoking  prob- 
lem renders  Board  rule  making  unnecessary. 
The  ATA  carriers  also  submit  that  the 
Board  does  not  possess  the  requisite  au- 
thority to  promulgate  the  proposed  regula- 
tion. We  cannot  agree. 

Section  204(a)  of  the  Act  empowers  the 
Board  to  make  such  rules,  "pursuant  to  and 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
as  It  shall  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  and  to  exercise  and  perform 
Its  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act."  Section 
404(a)(1),  among  other  things,  requires  air 
carriers  "to  provide  safe  and  adequate  serv- 
in^^/?",*?™^"*  ^"'^  facilities,"  and  sections 
.^t}}V  ^°^  *2*  KquHe  air  carriers  "to 
establish,  observe  and  enforce— Just  and 
reasonable— practices  •  relating  to  air  trans- 
portation. 

In  the  Board's  Judgment,  service  and  prac- 
tlces  which  do  not  provide  for  the  effective 
separation  of  smokers  and  non-smokers  on 
aircraft  are  not  "adequate  service"  or  "Just 
and  reasonable  practices."  Moreover,  the  car- 
riers certificates  expressly  state  that  the 
.h«[f^    °^K?^    privileges   granted    therein 

?^ri.  ^H?*-".^"  *°  ^"^"^  °t^«'-  reasonable 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  required 
Hmi  H  P^'^liM^terest  as  may  from  tline  to 
time  be  prescribed  by  the  Board.  The  restric- 
tions on  smoking  aboard  aircraft  imposed  by 
thU  rule  are.  in  our  view,  reasonable  limita- 
tions required  by  the  public  interest 

f»,  .  ^^t  P*"^*  P'*^'  ^^^^^  «=an  be  no  doubt 
^,^1  ^"^^*f"tlal  numbers  of  passengers  are 
bothered  by  smoking.  As  Indicated  earlier 
n^lfh"  ''/^"'^^  *^^^  38  percent  of  the  total 
th-?  ,^'"  °^  Passengers  surveyed  stated  that 
FuJtZl^  ^°'r.^y^*^  ^y  "'"°'^^g  °'i  aircraft. 
f^fT?''^-  ^*  '^  '^■^*''  *hat  this  annoyance 
rather  th  ^  P"«^elved  physical  dlscoiiifort. 
rather  than  on  moralistic  judgment.  Thus, 
the  passengers  stated  that  tobacco  smoke  in 
the  aircraft  cabin  bothered  their  eyes,  nose 

T.lu.?^  ^^.?*-  '^^^  ""'■^■^y  also  showk  sub-' 
stant  al  sentiment  that  smoking  should  be 
permitted  only  in  certain  areas.  Moreover  the 
frenLf^A^^  7'  "  *^  Presumed  that  two 
th«^  f  i\  ^'"^'■'^an  society  continue,  namely 
that  (1)  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
health  aspects  of  nonsmoking'^ and  (2?  thi 
ncldence  Of  respiratory  symptomology  among 
the  American  population  Is  increasing  it  can 
be  predicted  that  more  people  wm  be  an" 
noyed  by  tobacco  smoke  In  the  future  unle^ 
corrective  action  is  taken  "  (P  48) 

In  addition,  the  carriers,  as  noted,  have 
taken  voluntary  action  to  provide  for  the 
separation  of  smokers  and  nonsmokers  on 
scheduled  filghts.  And  in  doing  so,  thev  are 
in  the  words  of  the  ATA  carriers,  "respondinK 
to  market  Interest  and  demands."  This  is  a 
palpable  indication  that  the  carriers  them- 
selves recognize  that  they  have  an  obllsatlon 

to  substantial  numbers  of  their  passengers 

to  relieve  the  annoyance  and  discomfort  •  iity 
are  subjected  to  from  being  seated  in  close 
proximity  to  smokers  and  that  the  era  of 
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Indiscriminate    and    unsegregated    smoking 
on  aircraft  is  over.  ^ 

Finally,  we  take  note  of  the  ATA  carriers- 
argument  that  the  adequacy  of  service 
language  in  section  404(a)  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  constitute  statutorv  authority 
for  the  regulation  by  ihe  Bo4rd  "of  the 
level  of  comfort  of  air  passengers."  The  ques- 
tion here  is  not  one  of  requiring  the  carriers 
to  provide  optimum  comfort   to  passengers 

I  ^."1""°''  '''^^^^^  *s  Whether  the  carriers 
Should  be  free  to  subject  passengers  (both 
nonsmokers  and  numbers  of  smokers)  to  the 
discomfort  of  unregulated  smoking.  We  can- 
not agree  that  they  have  such  freedom  and 
cannot  accept  the  Implied  thesis  that  it  is 
wholly  Within  the  discretion  of  management 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  provide  for  segre- 
gated smoking  on  aircraft.  To  the  contrary 
as  shown  by  the  survey  and  comments,  the 
extent  and  depth  of  passenger  discomfort 
and  annoyance  from  unsegregated  and  un- 
regu  aied  smoking  on  aircraft  compels  the 
conclusion  that  service  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  separation  of  smokers 
constitutes  neither  adequate  service  nor  rea- 
sonable practice  and  cannot  be  permitted 
under  the  Act. 

The  ATA  carriers  point  to  section  401  (e)  (4 1 
or  the  Act,  which  they  assert  must  be  re- 
garded as  outweighing  any  Implicit  author- 
ity ascribed  to  section  404(a) .  Section  401  (e) 
(4)    proscribes  the  imposition  of  certificate 
conditions  restricting   "the  right  of   an   air 
career  to  add  to  or  change  schedules,  equip- 
ment, accommodations  and  facilities  for  per- 
forming the   authorized   transportation   and 
service  as  the  development  of  the  business 
and  the  demands  of  the  public  shall  require  " 
with  an  exception  not  pertinent  here    This 
section  is  not  relevant.  In  our  opinion,  since 
the  rule  does  not  restrict  a  carrier's  right  to 
add  to  or  change  schedules,  equipment    ac- 
commodations or  facilities.  In  any  event    al- 
though   seectlon    401(e)(4)    prohibits    prior 
restraints   by    way   of   certificate   conditions 
upon  managerial  discretion,  the  Board  mav 
nevertheless  impose  restraints  on  carrier  dis- 
cretion where  such  action  Is  required  under 
other  provisions  of   the   Act.   In  particular 
where  the  Board  finds  that  service  provided 
Is  Inadequate,  the  Board  clearly  is  empowered 
to  •specify  in  detail  what  constitutes  mini- 
mally adequate  service'  and  "flln  fashion- 
ing its  remedy,  the  Board  has  wide  discre- 
tion." In  our  estimation,  a  regulation  provid- 
ing for  the  separation  of  smokers  and  non- 
smokers   Is   an   appropriate   and    reasonable 
remedy. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Board  finds 
that  It  has  authority  to  adopt  a  regulation 
providing  for  the  separation  of  smokers  and 
nonsmokers. 

A  number  of  comments  opposing  the  rule 
contend  that  the  segregation  of  smokers  dis- 
criminates against  them.  We  find  no  reason- 
able basis  for  this  cont€ntlon.  Smoking 
plainly  causes  annoyance  and  discomfort  to 
non-smokers  to  a  degree  warranting  separate 
placement  of  smokers.  Although  smokers 
often  refer  to  their  "right"  to  smoke,  their 
freedom  to  smoke,  as  a  court  recently  ob- 
served, "may  have  to  give  wav  to  the  freedom 
of  others  to  be  unannoved  by  smoke  "  For 
reasons  given,  the  right  to  smoke  must  be 
restricted  on  aircraft  through  the  segrega- 
tion of  smokers. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  urge 
an  absolute  ban  on  smoking  on  aircraft  the 
position  advocated  by  ACAP.  Just  as  the  at- 
titude of  many  smokers  appears  insensitive 
to  the  rights  of  non-smokers  to  be  relieved 
of  the  annoyance  and  discomfort  caused  by 
smoking,  so  does  the  attitude  of  manv  non- 
smokers  appear  insensitive  to  the  rights  of 
smokers.  Smoking  Is  a  lawful  actlvitv.  and 
requiring  smokers  to  abstain  totally  on 
flights  would  cause  many  of  them  severe 
discomfort.  Nor  U,  there  anv  reason  to  be- 
lieve, at  this  Juncture,  that  the  discomfort 
caused  by  smoking  aboard  aircraft  can  be 
reasonably  dealt  with  only  by  an  absolute 
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ban.  The  segregation  of  smokers,  we  believe, 
strikes  an  equitable  balance,  allowing  neither 
smokers  nor  non-smokers  to  Infringe  on  the 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  rights  of  others. 


GOLD  VALUE  INCREASES  AS  PAPER 
MONEY  DEPRECIATES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  gold,  the 
basic  precious  metal  indicative  of  wealth, 
has  now  soared  to  the  price  of  $128  per 
ounce  as  thinking  people  abandon  the 
unsecured  paper  currency  medium  of  ex- 
change to  seek  other  avenues  to  secure 
and  protect  their  wealth. 

The  President's  chief  economic  ad- 
viser. Mr.  Stein,  shrugs  off  the  soaring 
gold  price  as  a  general  neurosis  of  the 
outside  world,  which  he  feels  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  American  economy. 

But  in  America,  the  only  free  world 
country  which  prohibits  its  citizens  from 
possessing  or  owning  gold,  indications 
are  otherwise.  The  constantly  increasing 
prices  of  food  and  services  are  making 
it  apparent  to  the  citizen  that  something 
is  wrong  with  his  paper  dollars  and  coins 
which  have  no  intrinsic  value.  Americans 
are  awakening  to  the  stark  reality  that 
the  worth  of  food  and  services  is  not 
going  up  but  rather  the  buying  power  of 
printing  press  currency  and  slug  money 
is  going  down. 

Americans  are  in  many  instances 
breaking  their  own  country's  laws  by 
participating  in  the  European  market 
under  various  subterfuges  to  transfer 
their  dollars  into  gold  and  gold  futures. 
As  the  demands  of  the  new  prospectors 
increase  the  buying  of  gold,  the  supply 
continues  to  dwindle  as  even  the  specula- 
tors fear  selling  gold  at  any  price. 

Indicative  of  ingenuity  employed  by 
many  Americans  to  safeguard  their 
wealth  was  the  recent  announcement  by 
the  Teamsters  Union  that  to  safeguard 
the  investment  of  its  pension  and  health 
and  welfare  funds  it  had  bought  S26  mil- 
lion worth  of  Israeli  bonds.  This  Teams- 
ter investment  abroad  represents  con- 
tributions from  laborers  earned  in  Amer- 
ica from  Americans.  Yet  its  leadership 
obviou.sly  fears  investing  the  trusts  of  its 
members  in  their  own  country  because 
of  the  monetary  situation. 

But  the  average  American  concerned 
over  protecting  his  savings,  his  retire- 
ment for  old  age,  and  still  trying  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  constantly  decreasing  pur- 
chasing price  of  the  dollar  is  unable  to 
transfer  his  neste^g  into  the  stability  of 

gold. 

Two  months  ago,  with  little  fanfare, 
possibly  not  to  suggest  the  chance  of  hope 
to  the  average  American,  111  Members 
of  Congress  cosponsored  a  sense  of  Cbn- 
gress  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
authorize  the  right  of  Americans  to  buy 
and  sell  gold.  Two  months  ago.  the  price 
of  gold  was  under  $90  per  ounce.  The 
failure  of  the  administration  to  act  then 
for  the  benefit  of  American  citizens  has 
already  denied  our  people  a  chance  to 
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salvage  their  savings  and  earnings  by 
investing  in  gold. 

A  statement  presented  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  made  a  part  of 
the  hearings  on  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  from  a  base  of  $38  to  $42.22  in  re- 
lation to  an  oimce  of  gold  praised  dollar 
devaluation  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
relative  value  of  U.S.  gold  at  Fort  Knox. 
The  rationale  was  that  by  devaluing  the 
dollar  another  11.11  percent  the  U.S. 
gold  reserves  presently  estimated  at  $10 
billion  would  be  increased  to  a  value  of 
$11  bilUon  165  million. 

Apparently  the  Treasury  Department 
experts  in  their  backward  arithmetic  did 
not  cdhslder  that  to  sell  the  Nation's 
gold  reserves  to  the  American  citizens  at 
the  present  going  rate  of  $128  per  ounce 
would  have  enhanced  the  same  gold  re- 
serves in  excess  of  200  percent  or  valued 
at  over  $20  billion.  This  plus  the  fact  that 
the  gold  would  be  safe  in  the  repositories 
of  the  American  people. 

The  refusal  of  the  President  and  his 
advisers  to  accept  reality  of  what  is  tak- 
ing place  the  world  over  and  the  refusal 
of  the  news  media  to  inform  the  people 
raises  the  question,  "Is  the  controlling 
minority  which  directs  the  helm  of  our 
Government  afraid  to  legalize  gold  own- 
ership for  Americans  because  they  know 
that  such  freedom  would  completely  de- 
stroy the  people's  confidence  in  unsecur- 
ed paper  currency  and  reveal  the  failures 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System?" 

American  currency  and  coinage  is  au- 
thorized under  the  Constitution  for  the 
benefit  of  American  people  and  not  for 
the  oversight  and  manipulation  of  inter- 
national bankers  and  foreign  powers.  If 
our  present  financial  svstem  controlled 
and  manipulated  by  international  en- 
tangling deals  has  been  successful  in  the 
protection  and  betterment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  then  why  is  it  not  working? 

Our  Government  has  failed  to  protect 
our  people's  financial  system.  Certainly 
the  American  citizen  can  no  longer  be 
discriminated  against.  He  is  entitled  to 
freedom  to  convert  his  wealth  and  earn- 
ings from  his  labors,  his  savings  and  the 
evidence  of  his  industriousness,  to  what- 
ever medium  of  security  he  chooses.  The 
right  of  American  citizens  to  own  gold  is 
certainly  one  such  choice. 

I  Include  related  newsclippings : 
[From  the  Evening  Star  and  Dally  News,  May 

15.  1973] 
Gold  Hits  $128  in  Paris;  Dollar  Slumps  in 

BUBOPK 

London. — The  price  of  gold  shot  up  sharp- 
ly again  today.  The  TT.S.  dollar  slumped  ac- 
cordingly and.  In  Paris,  where  gold  reached 
an  astonishing  $128.50  an  ounce,  the  finan- 
cial newspaper  Les  Echos  speculated  whether 
there  might  be  a  third  devaluation  of  the 
dollar. 

As  the  dollar  fell  In  Europe  and  on  the 
Tokyo  money  market  other  currencies  In- 
creased, the  British  pound,  worth  less  than 
$2.50  yesterday  morning,  cost  $2.57  today. 
French  financial  sources  said  gold's  leap  and 
the  dollar's  plunge  showed  a  deep-seated  dis- 
trust of  the  dollar's  stability.  London  dealers 
echoed  this  Idea. 

In  London,  the  fixed  price  climbed  to  $107 
an  ounce.  Yesterday's  closing  price  was 
$102.75 — Itself  a  record. 

"This  market  Is  totally  Irrational  and  self- 
feeding,"  said  Bruce  Smith,  foreign  exchange 
manager  of  Britain's  Midland  Bank.  Dealers 
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In  the  gold  bullion  market  said  there  seemed 
no  end  in  sight  to  the  almost  perpendicular 
rise  in  the  metal's  price. 

In  Paris  the  price  leaped  $22.30  an  ounce 
to  $128.50  an  ounce  but  fell  back  later  to 
$114.40.  In  normal  times  gold's  price  increas- 
es only  by  cents  or  fractions  of  cents. 

But  as  was  the  case  In  the  earlier  great 
gold  rush,  which  led  to  devaluation  of  the 
U.S.  doUar  Feb.  11,  hectic  trading  pushed 
up  the  price. 

The  ofBclal  U.S.  price  of  gold  Is  $42  an 
ounce,  a  price  set  In  February  when  the 
dollar  was  devaluated.  The  price  then  was 
$35  an  ounce. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  16,  1973] 
Gold  Price  Hits  High;  Dollar  Touches  Low 

London,  May  15. — Gold  hit  record  highs  In 
Europe  for  the  second  straight  day  today  and 
the  U.S.  dollar  touched  new  lows.  But  ex- 
perts said  another  International  monetary 
crisis  appeared  unlikely. 

Dealers  here  and  on  the  Continent  re- 
ported that  by  late  in  the  day  some  of  the 
steam  had  gone  out  of  the  feverish  trading 
in  dollars  and  gold  since  the  weekend. 

Gold  nevertheless  closed  In  London  and 
Zurich,  the  world's  two  largest  bullion  mar- 
kets, at  a  record  3110.50  an  ounce,  up  $8  for 
the  day.  But  $5  of  that  climb  came  in  the 
first  hour  alone  and  the  markets  appeared 
relatively  steady  later  on. 

Bernard  Nosslter  of  the  Washington  Post 
Foreign  Service  reported  from  London  that 
the  market  was  very  thin,  today's  trading 
being  estimated  at  a  maximum  of  25  tons, 
or  about  $75  million.  Bullion  dealers  sug- 
gested that  the  demand  for  gold  did  not  rep- 
resent a  fliglit  from  the  dollar,  which  has 
drifted  down  very  little.  Rather,  they  said. 
It  reflects  uneasiness  about  values  on  the 
part  of  the  very  rich — mostly  Europeans  and 
Americans. 

In  Paris,  gold  soared  to  an  all-time  high 
of  $124.13  an  ounce,  up  a  phenomenal  $17.94 
on  the  day.  Bankers  there  said  buyers  were 
in  the  market  for  gold  "at  any  price." 

The  Paris  gold  market,  however,  is  a  spe- 
cial case,  because  French  government  con- 
trols limit  the  Import  and  export  of  gold. 

Dealers  reported  a  vicious  circle  on  finan- 
cial markets  earlier  in  the  day.  As  gold  rose, 
speculators  cashed  In  dollars  and  U.S.  securi- 
ties to  buy  more  gold  and  get  on  the  band- 
wagon. This  pushed  dollar  exchange  rates 
down  and  encouraged  more  gold  buying.  The 
process  depressed  the  dollar  to  record  lows  in 
Paris  and  Frankfxirt. 

But  the  dollar  began  to  recover  slightly  on 
foreign  exchange  markets  late  m  the  day. 
and  finished  above  its  worst  levels  In  most 
centers.  This,  plus  the  late  recovery  of  stock 
prices  m  New  York,  prompted  dealers  here 
to  suggest  that  some  of  the  pressure  against 
the  dollar  was  receding. 

In  London,  the  pound  climbed  as  high  as 
S2.58,  Its  peak  for  11  months,  but  closed  back 
at  $2.5650.  a  gain  of  2'/2  cents  for  the  day. 

■The  pound  is  very  much  overvalued  at 
this  level  and  the  dollar  too  low,"  said  Bruce 
Smith,  foreign  exchange  manager  at  the  Mid- 
land Bank. 

Market  sources  said  there  had  been  an 
overreactlon  to  the  gold  price  passing 
through  the  psychologically  Important  $100 
an  ounce  barrier  Monday. 

.A  spokesman  for  a  London  gold  dealer  said 
the  market  "defies  analysis.  The  speculators 
have  taken  o  -er." 

Although  there  was  no  general  agreement 
whether  or  when  the  activity  of  the  past  two 
days  would  cool  off.  the  cause  of  the  flurry 
seemed  fairly  well  established  in  the  minds 
of  the  experts. 

Most  sources  blamed  It  largely  on  uncer- 
tainty over  President  Nixon's  ability  to  carry 
through  trade,  economic  and  monetary  meas- 
ures amid  the  Watergate  scandal. 
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Much  of  the  money  fleeing  out  of  dollars 
and  into  supposedly  safer  gold  was  clearly 
commg  from  the  Middle  EASt. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Middle  East  oil  people  are  in  the  market  on 
a  huge  scale,"  a  foreign  exchange  dealer  for 
the  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland  said. 

Herbert  Stein,  President  Nixon's  chief  eco- 
nomic adviser,  in  Paris  for  a  meeting,  called 
the  gold  flurry  "a  general  neurosis  of  the  out- 
side world"  which  will  have  little  eflfect  on 
the  American  economy. 

He  said  he  saw  no  prospect  for  further  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  and  that  the  past  two 
devaluations  are  contributing  to  a  balance  of 
payments  which  should  reach  equilibrium 
within  two  years. 

The  U.S.  dollar  declined  today  to  a  new 
low  on  the  Tokyo  Foreign  Exchange  Market 
before  recovering  to  close  slightly  higher. 

The  price  most  frequently  quoted  was 
262.35  yen,  an  effective  revaluation  of  17.40 
per  cent  for  the  yen  compared  with  the  previ- 
ous low  record  of  262.80  yen. 

The  steep  decline  from  Monday's  close  of 
265.00  took  place  under  the  pressure  of  the 
weakness  of  dollars  and  higher  gold  prices  in 
overseas  centers. 

Towards  the  close,  however,  the  dollar  re- 
covered moderately  to  close  at  263.67  yen. 


[From  the  Evening  Star  and  Dally  News, 

May  11.  1973) 

Israel  Honors  Teamster  Head 

(By  Clare  Crawford) 

Teamsters  President  Frank  E.  Fltzslmmons 
is  this  year's  unlikely  "Abbie's  Irish  Rose." 

Fltzslmmons  received  the  Israel  Silver  An- 
niversary Award  last  night  for  being  Instru- 
mental In  the  Investment  of  Teamster  Pen- 
sion and  Health  and  Welfare  funds  in  $26 
million  worth  of  Israeli  bonds. 

Fltzslmmons  is  an  Irishman,  but  last 
night's  dinner  for  2,500  Teamsters  and  Team- 
ster employes  was  declared  his  "Bar  Mltzvah" 
by  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Stein  went  on  to  detaU  the  common  links 
between  the  Israelis  and  the  Irish,  who  have 
been  called  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

Both,  said  Stein,  have  spent  a  certain  period 
of  time  under  "the  British  yoke" — "though 
the  Israelis  broke  It  earlier."  And  both,  Stein 
said,  have  no  oil  .  .  .  "and  to  live  under  the 
British  with  no  oil  one  must  develop  a  sense 
of  humor." 

Stein  went  on  to  praise  Fltzslmmons,  a 
rather  controversial  labor  leader,  as  "a  friend 
of  Israel"  and  for  his  "torch  and  diligence." 

Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  also 
praised  Fltzslmmons  and  read  a  similar  tele- 
gram from  President  Nixon,  Atty.  Oen.  Rich- 
ard Kleindienst  agreed  he  was  a  good  guy. 

But  it  was  Labor  Secretary  Peter  Brennan 
who  got  the  big  hand  and  shouts  of  "Give 
'em  hell,  Pete"  from  the  lively  crowd,  which 
earlier  had  sung,  spontaneously,  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  when  it  was  played. 

Brennan  said  of  Fltzslmmons,  "He's  real 
man.  He's  got  guts  and  he's  shown  It  and 
I'm  happy  we're  both  Americans  and  both 
Irish." 

Then  quoting  an  old  Irish  saying  which  the 
crowd  cheered,  he  said,  "May  the  wind  always 
be  at  your  back  and  may  ye  be  dead  an  hour 
before  the  devil  knows  you're  gone." 

Fltzslmmons,  who  rules  less  and  Is  there- 
fore liked  more  by  his  Junior  officers  than 
was  his  predecessor,  Jimmy  Hoffa,  was  appro- 
priately grateful. 

He  thanked  everyone  and  spoke  of  the 
parallels  between  the  struggling  state  of  Is- 
rael and  the  labor  struggle  In  America. 

In  what  was  taken  as  a  reference  to  the 
Watergate  affair,  he  said,  "There  Is  no  time 
like  the  present  to  support  our  leaders  and 
uphold  the  dignities  and  morals  of  our 
country." 
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He  called  Israel  "the  last  outpost  of  Democ- 
racy In  the  Middle  East." 

Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  was 
scheduled  to  present  the  medal,  but  bowed 
oux,  as  "indisposed"  after  havmg  a  "heavy 
schedule  the  last  few  days."  New  Israeli  Am- 
bassador Simcha  Dlnitz  did  the  Job  and  said 
the  Teamsters'  investment  made  it  possible 
for  Israel  to  "not  only  support  war  but  to 
launch  peace." 

Teamsters  spokesmen  say  labor  has  always 
supported  Israel  because  the  Israeli  labor 
movement,  Hlstadrut,  is  the  only  free  trade 
union  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  bonds  pay  5V2  percent  Interest. 

Perhaps  said  one  cynical  guest  ITT  should 
have  purchased  $25  million  worth  of  bonds 
in  the  incumbent  Chilean  government  they 
favored  rather  than  trying  to  stop  the  oppo- 
sition. 

The  evening  was  informal.  Most  of  the  dais 
guests  wore  black  tie  but  the  audience  did 
not. 

Brennan  said  he  was  not  packing  his  leg- 
endary gun  and  seems  to  be  losing  his  Irish 
sense  of  humor  about  it.  He  said  someone  had 
started  the  story  as  "good  publicity,"  but  "I 
never  carry  one." 

In  the  past  the  White  House  has  reported 
he  has  checked  a  gun  when  he  sees  the 
President. 

Whatever,  Brennan  went  on  to  say  he  had 
been  surprised  by  the  indictments  of  John 
Mitchell  and  Maurice  Stans  yesterday.  "I'm 
always  surprised  ...  or  life  wouldn't  be  worth 
living."  He  said  he  had  been  traveling  around 
the  country,  and  the  working  man  "isn't  in- 
terested In  Watergate  ...  a  little  Irritated. 
But  they  are  talking  about  the  high  cost  of 
living." 

They  don't  want  price  freezes  because  that 
means  wage  freezes,  h^  said — which  Is  also 
wh.1t  the  Nixon  Administration  says. 

The  Washington  Hilton  Ballroom  was  dec- 
orated with  shimmering  silver  and  baby  blue 
streamers  and  a  huge  picture  of  Fltzslmmons 
with  Golda  Meir. 

The  menu  was  strictly  truck  driver's  meat 
and  potatoes.  But  In  honor  of  the  President 
of  the  biggest  international  union  In  the 
world.  It  was  called  "Toronodos  Marchand  du 
Vin  on  Toasted  Crouton"  and  "Pommes 
Parisienne." 
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citizen  ownership   of   gold,"   the   Louisiana 
Congressman  remarked. 
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Rarick  Cosponsors  Legislation 

Washington. — Congressman  John  R.  Ra- 
rick, D-La.,  today  announced  that  he  has 
cosponsored  with  111  other  Members  legisla- 
tion that  would  put  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  record  favoring  the  sale  of 
U.S.  gold  to  American  citizens. 

Rarick  said  that  the  proposed  resolution 
expresses  as  the  sense  of  the  House  "that 
should  United  States  gold  be  offered  for 
public  sale,  the  sale  of  such  gold  must  be 
restricted  to  the  domestic  market  and  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  be- 
fore being  offered  on  the  world  market." 

"Nixon  Administration  officials  announced 
two  weeks  ago  that  consideration  Is  being 
given  the  sale  of  U.S.  gold  on  the  open 
market,  in  an  effort  to  control  gold  specula- 
tion," Rarick  pointed  out.  "If  the  President 
intends  to  again  allow  the  sale  of  U.S.  gold 
to  foreign  nationals,  U.S.  citizens  should  at 
least  be  given  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
it." 

"U.S.  citizens  have  been  discriminated 
against,  with  respect  to  the  right  to  own 
gold  since  1934."  Rarick  added.  "We  feel  that 
It  Is  time  that  the  Congress  recognize  the 
right  of  Americans  to  obtain  tangible  re- 
wards for  their  labors." 

"Before  the  practice  was  ended  In  1971. 
foreigners  could  purchase  U.S.  gold  on  the 
open  market,  yet  a  U.S.  citizen  was  forbidden 
by  law  to  own  or  hold  gold.  Since  then,  no 
obligations  of  the  U.S.  government  have 
been  paid  on  gold,  but  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  government's  position  on  U.S. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  15 
has  been  designated  as  "Peace  Officers' 
Memorial  Day"  in  recognition  of  these 
many  brave  men  who  gave  ther  lives  in 
the  performance  of  duty.  In  Mbnor  of  the 
men  who  were  killed  between  May  15. 
1972,  and  May  15,  1973,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  names  of  these  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  their  agency. 

International      Conference      of 
Police  Associations. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  1, 1973. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan, 
U.S.  House  of  RepTesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hogan:  As  a  former 
memlier  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  one  deeply  Interested  in  law  en- 
forcement, may  I  make  a  suggestion  to  you. 

As  Chaplain  of  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Police  Associations,  representing 
over  150,000  law  enforcement  officers 
throtxghout  the  United  States  (and  Can- 
ada). I  keep  an  accurate  and  up-to-date 
file  on  police  officers  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  I  do  this  so  that  I  can  send  a  letter 
of  sympathy  In  the  name  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Police  Associations  to 
the  Chief  of  his  department. 

Since  Mav  15th  has  been  designated 
"PEACE  OFFICERS'  Memorial  Etey."  I 
thought  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  you  to 
read  Into  the  Congressional  Record  a  list  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Officers,  and  their 
agency,  killed  between  May  15,  1972  and 
May  15,  1973— a  Roll  of  Honor.  With  that  In 
mind,  I  am  sending  this  up-to-date  list  of 
the  men  who  have  paid  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice In  a  one-year  period. 

I  think  it  Is  our  duty  to  revere  the  memory 
of  these  "Brothers  in  Courage"  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  whatever 
you  can  do  to  accomplish  this,  Larry,  I 
remain 

Fraternally  yours. 

Rev.  B.  Joseph  Dooley, 

Chaplain.  ICPA. 

P.S.  I  will  call  your  office  with  any  addi- 
tional names  before  May  15th. 


Roll  of  Honor  of  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers Killed  May  15.  1972,  to  Mat  15,  1973 

Patrolman  Antonio  T.  Canales,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  May  18,  1972. 

Sheriff  Paul  R.  Vinson.  King  County,  Texas, 
May  19,  1972. 

Patrolman  Gayle  L.  Holmes,  Texas  Highway 
Patrol,  May  19,  1972. 

Marshal  Carl  L.  Hart.  Bokchlto,  Oklahoma, 
May  21.  1972. 

Patrolman  Robert  Oallowltch,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  May  24,  1972. 

Patrolman  Charles  J.  Williams,  Rockford, 
Illinois,  June  1,  1972. 

Sheriff  Wesley  G.  Cole,  Tulsa  County,  Okla- 
homa, June  9,  1972. 

Officer  Harlow  D.  Meers,  Rome,  Georgia, 
June  10,  1972. 

Patrolman  James  T.  Sawyer,  Custer,  South 
Dakota,  June  13,  1972. 

Patrolman  David  F.  Noel,  Houston.  Texas, 
June  17,  1972. 

Deputy  Marshal  Leroy  Odum,  Jr..  Farmer- 
vllle.  Louisiana.  June  20. 1972. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Lawrence  P.  Felcyn.  Red- 
wood County,  Minnesota,  June  25,  1972. 
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Deputy  Sheriff  John  M.  Helthcock,  Wil- 
liamson County.  Tennessee,  June  28,  1972. 

Constable  Dan  D.  Tubbs,  Pittsburg,  Texas, 
June  30,  1972. 

Patrolman  WUUam  F.  Holbert,  Blngham- 
ton.  New  York,  July  17.  1972. 

Deputy  Sheriff  R.  L.  Shlpp,  Hunt  County, 
Texas,  July  18,  1972. 

Deputy  Marshal  Dick  D.  McKinney,  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa.  July  20.  1972. 

Detective  Guy  A.  Mack.  Sr.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
July  22,  1972. 

Patrolman  John  Sellers,  Pinole,  California, 
July  24,  1972. 

Patrolman  Lorenzo  Gray,  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land. July  25.  1972. 

Officer  Al  Chew.  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo- 
rado. July  28. 1972. 

Patrolman  Melvtn  O.  Minor,  Norman.  Okla- 
homa, July  30,  1972. 

Patrolman  Gilbert  T.  Stocker,  Detroit. 
Michigan.  July  31,  1972. 

Sergeant  Robert  L.  Mikesell,  Callpatrla, 
California,  August  3,  1972. 

Chief  of  Police  Melvln  R.  Lucas,  Milton, 
West  Virginia.  August  4.  1972. 

Officer  Kenneth  G.  Rodedlger,  California 
Highway  Patrol,  August  5,  1972. 

Detective  Howard  L.  Johnson.  Rosevllle. 
Minnesota,  August  16,  1972 

Officer  Lawyer  Young.  Drew,  Mississippi, 
August  20,  1972. 

Constable  Crockett  B.  Boothe,  Welch,  West 
Virginia.  August  21,  1972. 

Trooper  Donald  O.  Pederson,  Wisconsin 
State  Patrol.  August  26,  1972. 

Patrolman  Joseph  A.  Edwards,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  August  28.  1972. 

Chief  of  Police  Verne  L.  Ervln.  French  Lick. 
Indiana,  September  10.  1972. 

Officer  Gerald  W.  Welling,  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  September 
10,  1972. 

Detective  Howard  F  Smith,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  September  13.  1972. 

Officer  Kenneth  Kennedy,  Hutchison, 
Kans.,  September  15,  1972. 

Trooper  Robert"  E.  Ake.  Oklahoma  Highway 
Patrol,  September  18,  1973. 

Detective  Darel  D.  Cate.  Buena  Park,  Calif., 
September  21.  1972. 

I^atrolman  Charles  W.  Morris,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif..  September  23.  1972 

Patrolman  Joseph  G.  Wright,  North  Caro- 
lina State  Highway  Patrol.  September  27, 
1972. 

Chief  of  Police  Marvin  J.  Bell,  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.C.,  September  30.  1972. 

Lieutenant  Inno  M.  Suek.  Minneapolis, 
Minn..  September  30.  1972. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Orle  Hicks.  Harlan  County, 
Ky.,  October  8.  1972. 

Patrolman  Roy  O.  Caffev,  South  Carolina 
Highway  Patrol.  October  8.  1972. 

Trooper  Stephen  B.  De  Vrles,  Michigan 
State  Police,  October  12.  1972. 

Officer  Henry  L.  Thompson,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  October  16,  1972. 

Trooper  Robert  D.  Lapp,  Pennsvlvanla 
State  Police,  October  16.  1972. 

Officer  Stephen  J.  Ondas.  Akron,  Ohio,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1972. 

Officer  Israel  P.  Gonzales,  Arlington 
County,  Va..  October  25    1972. 

Sergeant  Robert  W.  Bennett,  Parma 
Heights,  Ohio,  October  25,  1972. 

Patrolman  J.  L.  Sprulll,  Houston,  Tex.,  Oc- 
tober 27,  1972. 

Sheriff  Boyd  L.  Hall.  Teton  County, 
Wyoming.  November  1,  1972. 

Lieutenant  Robert  C.  Atwell,  Marlon 
County,  Indiana,  November  2,  1972. 

Sergeant  Harry  C.  Chapln.  Florida  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1972. 

Patrolman  Richard  Posey.  Kenneth  Square, 
Pennsylvania.  November  15.  1972. 

Patrolman  William  Davis,  Kenneth  Square, 
Pennsylvania,  November  15.  1972. 
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Officer  Henry  Mlnard,  Hollywood,  Florida, 
November  18,  1972. 

Chief  of  Police  Thomas  C.  Dillon,  Bethel, 
Alaska.  November  19.  1972. 

Sergeant  William  R.  Morris,  Miami  County, 
Ohio,  November  22,   1972. 

Special  Agent  Pete  E.  Lackey,  Illinois  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  November  27,  1972. 

Trooper  Larry  T.   Walton.  North  Carolina 
Highway   Patrol,   December  2,   1972. 

Patrolman  Frank  G.  Dobler,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, December  2,   1972. 

Officer  Charles  H.  Lee.  Clayton,  North  Caro- 
lina, December  2,  1972. 

Sergeant   Gerald   J.   Riley.   Detroit.    Mich- 
igan. December  8.  1972. 

Trooper  James  B.  Robinson,  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety.  December  19,  1972. 

Patrolman    John    C.    Thomas.    Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,    December    10.    1972. 

Chief  of  Police  Dana  Thompson,  Manches- 
ter Center.  Vermont,  December  12,  1972. 

Patrolman  Harold  E.  Warnecke,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  December  15.  1972. 

Officer  Clyde  Pearson,  Bossier  City,  Louisi- 
ana, December  17,  1972. 

Detective    Conrad    L.    Blrney,    Alexandria, 
Virginia,  December  27,  1972. 

Patrolman  Robert  Bradford,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, December  27,  1972. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Carrol  V.  Copeland,  Wheeler 
County.  Texas.  December  31,  1972. 

Cadet  Alfred  E.  Harrell,  New  Orleans,  Louis- 
iana, December  31,  1972. 

Detective    Sergeant    Carl    E.    Wilson,    Los 
Angeles  County  Police,  January  4,  1973. 

Detective   Donald    W.   Schneider,   Los   An- 
geles County  Police.  January  4,   1973. 

Patrolman  William  Walnwrlght,  Reynolds, 
Georgia,  January  6,  1973. 

Officer  Waldron  G.  Carp,  Tustln,  California, 
January  7,  1973. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Louis  J.  Slrgo,  New 
Orleans  Police  Department,  January  7,  1973. 

Patrolman  Paul  Perslgo,  New  Orleans  Police 
Department,  January  7,  1973. 

Patrolman  Phillip  Coleman,  New  Orleans 
Police  Department,  January  7,  1973. 

Patrolman  Antonio  Guzman,  Jr.,  Houston, 
Texas.  January  9,  1973. 

Patrolman  George  E.  Jacobs,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  January  10,  1973. 

Detective  Percy  L.  Clark,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  January  11,  1973. 

Officer    Algle    Long,    Hurtsboro,    Alabama. 
January  11.  1973. 

Patrolman  Richard  Miller,  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  January  11,  1973. 

Patrolman  Rot>ert  Wenzel,  Chicago,  DLlnols, 
January  19,  1973. 

Patrolman   Stephen   R.   GUroy,   New  York 
City,  January  19,  1973. 

Officer    Delbert    Pearson,    Texas    Alcoholic 
Beverage  Commission,  January  19,  1973. 

Trooper  Robert  M.  Semrov,  New  York  State 
Police,  January  27,  1973. 

Officer  Gerald  Hempe,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. January  31,  1973. 

Officer   Charles   Smith,    Milwaukee    Police 
Department.  January  31,  1973. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Vincent  Jerry  Walker,  Bexar 
County,  Texas.  February  2,  1973. 

Reserve  Deputy  Joshua  B.  Rodriguez,  Bexar 
County.  Texas.  February  2,  1973. 

Patrolman  Larry  E.  Quinn,  DeKalb  County, 
Georgia,  February  4,  1973. 

Trooper   Charles   W.   Parks.   Florida  High- 
way Patrol,  February  6.  1973. 

Officer  Raymond  Carl  Wllbert,  Turlock,  Cal- 
ifornia. February  9,  1973. 

Detective    Larry    Jack    Stevens,    Lubbock, 
Texas.  February  9,  1973. 

Officer    William    T.    Manning,    Tallapoosa, 
Georgia.  February  11,  1973. 

Patrolman  Earl  W.  Phillips.  Harrison  Coun- 
ty Mississippi  Sheriff's  Off.,' February  19,  1973. 

Officer  Carroll  D.  Garrison,  Prince  Georges 
County  Police,  February  20,  1973. 

Patrolman     Amos     Hampton,     Lexington, 
Mississippi,  February  22,  1973. 
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Patrolman  Fred  D.  Carr,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, February  25,  1973. 

Officer  Fred  H.  Early,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, March  3.  1973. 

Sergeant  Edwin  C.  Hosli,  Sr.,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  March  5,  1973. 

Officer  Duran  Ratliff,  Dickenson  County, 
Virginia,  March  6.  1973. 

Officer  Larry  L.  Wetterling,  California  High- 
way Patrol.  March  9,  1973. 

Lieutenant  Alfred  E.  Stewart,  San  Bernar- 
dino County  Sheriff,  March  7,  1973. 

Patrolman  Melvln  E.  Colebrook,  Salt  Lake 
County  Sheriff.  March  10,  1973. 

Patrolman  Fulton  H.  Anthony,  South  Car- 
olina  Highway    Patrol,   March    10,    1973. 

F.B.I.  Agent  Gregory  W.  SplnelU.  Charlot- 
te. North  Carolina.  March  15,  1973. 

Officer  George  D.  Jones,  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice, Washington,  D.C.,  March  24.  1973. 

Patrolman  John  L.  Summers,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  April  5,  1973. 

Patrolman  Norman  P.  Buchman,  Balti- 
more. Maryland,  April  6,  1973. 

Deputy  Marshal  Jessie  J.  Neal.  FarmervUle, 
Louisiana.  April  8,  1973. 

Deputy  Marshal  Hed  O.  Wiley,  FarmervUle, 
Louisiana,  April  8,  1973. 

Officer  Louis  J.  Vasgar.  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, April  13,  1973. 

Captain  Larry  Beerv,  Kingman,  Kansas, 
April  15,  1973. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Rodolpho  F.  Sanchez, 
Costilla  County,  Colorado,  April  16.  1973. 

Officer  Tommy  Ray,  LoulsvlUe,  Kentucky, 
April  20,  1973. 

Trooper  George  W.  Amos,  Jr.,  Nebraska 
State  Patrol.  April  20,  1973. 

Patrolman  Thomas  O.  Tarantlno,  Martinez, 
California.  April  21,  1973. 

Sheriff  E.  D.  Hamilton,  Presidio  County, 
Texas,  April  27.  1973. 

Trooper  Werner  F.  Foerster,  New  Jersey 
State  Police.  May  2,  1973. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Max  O.  Straub,  Kiowa  Coun- 
ty, Oklahoma,  May  2,  1973. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai ,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary'Comittee  will  hold  hearings  on  H.R. 
677,  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  and  operation 
of  treatment  programs  for  certain  drug 
abusers  who  are  confined  to  or  released 
from  correctional  institutions  and  facil- 
ities, and  H.R.  689,  to  amend  section  712 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  persons  attempting  to  collect 
their  own  debts  from  misusing  names  in 
order  to  convey  the  false  impression  that 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  involved  in  such  collection. 

The  hearings  will  commence  with 
testimony  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  Thursday,  May  24,  1973,  at  10 
a.m.,  in  2226  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  ENGLE 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  distinguished  lowan,  Paul  H.  Engle, 
was  awarded  a  Tribute  of  Appreciation 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  for  his 
significant  contribution  to  international 
understanding  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
^s  the  director  .of  the  international  writ- 
ing program  in  the  school  of  letters, 
Paul  Engle  was  the  founder  and  director 
of  two  creative  writers'  workshops  at  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

Paul  Engle  is  a  prolific  and  gifted 
writer.  He  hsis  written  several  volumes 
of  poetry,  a  novel  and  numerous  maga- 
zine articles.  He  is  presently  working 
on  a  new  volume  of  poetry.  Recently, 
he  wrote  a  pageant  for  the  tricentennlal 
celebration,  commemorating  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Mississippi  River  by  Mar- 
quette and  Jolliet,  which  will  be  per- 
formed on  June  16,  1973,  in  McGregor, 
Iowa. 

There  are  two  creative  writers'  work- 
shops, one  international  in  scope,  at  the 
University  of  Iowa,  Paul  Engle's  guidEince 
of  these  educational  programs,  and  his 
dedication  in  the  development  of  these 
workshops  have  made  the  international 
writing  program  at  the  university  one  of 
the  truly  outstanding  programs  of  this 
type  in  the  Nation. 

Paul  Engle  has  helped  to  bring  about 
greater  mutual  understanding  and  en- 
terprise among  writers  in  many  coimtries 
of  the  world.  He  has  been  aptly  described 
as  "a  patron  saint  of  writers"  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Cedar  Rapid  Gazette  which 
I  insert  in  the  Record  with  an  editorial 
from  the  same  newspaper: 

(From  the  Cedar  Rt^lds  (Iowa)  Oazette, 

Apr.  29,  1973] 

Latest  Patji.  Encle  Task:    A  New  Series 

OF    POETKT 

(By  Bob  Jones) 

Iowa  Crry. — In  1926,  a  Cedar  Rapids 
Washington  high  school  student  wrote  a  class 
poem  which  was  biuied  beneath  the  class 
tree.  The  tree  up  and  died,  but  that  didn't 
discourage  the  student,  Paul  Engle,  from 
further  literary  endeavors. 

A  dedicated  man  of  remarkable  energy, 
Engle  went  on  to  become  a  Rhodes  Scholar, 
Internationally  celebrated  poet,  commenta- 
tor and  lecturer  and,  as  founder  of  the  Writ- 
er's Workshop  and  International  Writing 
Program  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  a  patron 
saint  of  writers. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  native  earned  a  BA  from 
Coe  college  and  a  master's  degree  from  Iowa 
U.  In  1932,  presenting  as  his  thesis  a  collec- 
tion of  original  poetry,  "Worn  Earth",  The 
volume  won  the  Yale  Series  of  Younger  Poets 
award  that  year. 

Having  studied  at  Columbia  university,  he 
subsequently  received  two  degrees  at  Oxford 
as  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  In  1937  Engle  Joined 
the  Iowa  U.  faculty  and  founded  the  Writer's 
Workshop. 

At  Its  Inception,  the  workshop  was  deemed 
a  risky  project,  but  It  was  one  he  believed 
In  wholeheartedly,  hoping  it  would  enable 
young  writers  to  learn.  Indeed,  In  the  years 
that  have  followed  It  has  drawn  authors  and 
poets — rising  and  established — from  across 
the  country.  In  the  workshop  an  environ- 
ment of  cooperation  facilitates  stimulation 
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and  productivity  among  Instructors  and  stu- 
dents. 

A  partial  listing  of  partlcpants  reads  like 
a  Who's  Who  of  American  literary  figures: 
Playwright  Tennessee  Williams,  Poet  Robert 
Lowell,  Short  Story  Writer  Plannery  O'Con- 
nor, and  Novelists  Philip  Roth,  Robert  Penn 
Warren,  Vance  Bourjally,  Kurt  Vonnegut  and 
William  Price  Fox. 

INTERNATIONAL     PROGRAM 

Engle  left  the  workshop  In  1962  to  found 
a  similar  project,  the  International  Writing 
Program,  of  which  he  is  the  director.  Unique 
In  scope,  it  also  engenders  interaction  and 
creativity.  Published  writers  from  abroad  are 
brought  to  Iowa  City  for  the  IWP. 

Since  they  stand  much  of  the  expense  of 
participants,  these  programs  are  expensive. 
The  IWP  alone  has  a  yearly  bill  of  about 
$160,000 — which  the  university  doesn't  foot. 

Engle  has  a  feisty  enthusiasm  for  his  proj- 
ects and,  characteristically,  has  been  a  tire- 
less trouper  In  soliciting  financial  support 
through  the  years — to  the  tune  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion. Foundations,  corporations,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  have  contributed,  but 
by  and  large  due  to  Engle's  persuasion  and 
persistence.  The  state  department  gives  about 
$75,000  a  year. 

"In  doing  this.  It's  Important  to  know 
a  number  of  ways  to  persuade  because  you're 
dealing  with  all  Imaginable  types  of  peo- 
ple. I  try  to  tell  possible  contributors  that 
they  would  truly  be  supporting  a  worthwhile 
cause." 

Besides  being  the  driving  force  behind 
these  programs,  he's  also  a  widely-heralded 
poet. 

He  feels  that  In  writing,  he  tries  to  find 
himself  in  his  poems,  which,  he  hopes,  re- 
flect his  Inner  hopes  and  desires. 

READING     ALOUD 

He  comments  on  an  aspect  of  poetry  that — 
to  him — is  crucial  in  the  creating  process. 
"I'm  a  great  believer  In  reading  poetry  aloud. 
It  did  begin  orally,  but  then  jumped  to  books. 

"It's  fascinating,  too,  to  read  to  myself 
and  others.  With  a  work,  a  poet  doesn't  know 
how  it'll  sound  until  he  reads  It  aloud. 
Orally  reading  a  poem  is  very  much  a  part 
of  writing  It. 

"To  hear  a  poet  read  his  own  words  greatly 
changes  things.  Some  poets  read  brilliantly; 
others  read  like  their  larynxes  have  been  re- 
moved along  with  their  tonsils." 

Over  the  years  Engle  has  had  tremendous 
output. 

He  has  written  nine  books  of  poetry,  a 
novel,  two  reminiscences,  an  opera  libretto 
and,  among  other  things,  contributed  to 
"The  American  Heritage  Cookbook". 

Many  magazines  have  carried  his  articles. 
A  past  book  reviewer,  he  has  also  edited  five 
books. 

Having  traveled  throughout  America  and 
the  world,  he  has  lectured  extensively  at 
colleges  and  universities  and  logged  up 
numerous  appearances  on  TV  and  radio. 

He  has  been  awarded  fellowships  from  the 
Guggenheim,  Rockefeller  and  Ford  Founda- 
tions. In  addition,  he  has  been  appointed  to 
the  National  Council  of  the  Arts  and  two 
committees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cultviral 
Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

NEW    SERIES    OF    POEMS 

Engle  is  currently  working  on  a  new  series 
of  poetry.  "This  coUectlon  is  concerned 
with — and  employs — the  symbolism  of  ex- 
tremely ordinary  objects,  like  a  drop  of  water 
or  a  door,  for  example." 

He  has  been  Involved  with  a  set  of  poems — 
yet  unpublished — about  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  The  styles  of  the  Indi- 
vidual poems  range  from  the  freest  kind  of 
free  verse  to  a  more  difficult  early  French 
form.  "The  reason  for  the  great  variety  of 
forms  Is  to  capture  the  great  variety  of 
emotions  linked  with  the  event.  Each  emo- 
tion found  Its  particularized  form." 

It  Is  from  the  perspective  of  nine  years 
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since  the  occurrence  that  he  touches  upon 
It.  He  mentions  that  the  literature  which 
came  out  shortly  after  the  shooting  resulted 
from  the  Indignation  at  the  time.  He  feels 
that  it's  better  to  write  about  something  a 
few  years  after  It  happens — from  a  different 
vantage  point. 

There  are,  of  course,  more  plans  for  bring- 
ing foreign  writers  to  UJ.'s  International 
Writing  Program. 

In  the  near  future.  Science  Fiction  Writer 
Kurt  Vonnegut,  a  good  friend  of  Engle's, 
will  be  going  to  Latvia  to  see  a  translator. 
If  the  Soviet  government  gives  the  go-ahead, 
the  translator  will  be  allowed  to  come  to  the 
States  when  Vonnegut  returns. 

Next  year,  Engle  and  his  wife,  Hua  Ling 
Nieh,  chairwoman  of  U.I.'s  department  of 
East  Asian  languages  and  literature.  Intend 
to  tour  Asia  In  behalf  of  the  IWP,  They  hope 
to  get  writers  and  poets  to  come  to  Iowa 
City. 

And  with  Paul  Engle  doing  the  persuading, 
you  can  bet  they'll  be  there. 

[Prom  the  Cedar  Rapids   (Iowa)    Oazette, 
April  21,  1973) 

Tribute  to  Engle 

Last  January  the  state  department  In 
Wsishlngtcn  called  a  native  lowan  to  Wash- 
ington and  presented  him  with  a  hand-let- 
tered, framed  "Tribute  of  Appreciation." 

The  certificate  was  presented  by  John 
Richardson,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  education  and  cultural  affairs.  In  at- 
tendance at  the  ceremony  were  departmen- 
tal officers  assigned  to  various  regions  of  the 
world. 

The  lowan  to  whom  the  certificate  was 
presented  was,  of  course,  Paul  Engle,  director 
of  the  international  writing  program  in  the 
school  of  letters  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

After  some  15  years,  during  which  Paul 
Engle  started  the  program — after  success- 
fully launching  the  writers  workshop  for 
creative  writers — the  state  department  took 
note  that  something  valuable  was  happening 
CAM  here  in  Iowa. 

The  realization  that  something  valuable 
was  happening  came  not  only  from  the  uni- 
versity campus  but  from  countries  through- 
out the  world  whose  citizens  have  par- 
ticipated In  and  benefited  from  the  program. 

Engle  deserves  more  credit  than  he  will 
ever  get,  perhaps,  because  he  is  a  native 
lowan — a  native  of  Cedar  Rapids — and  be- 
cause the  old  axiom  still  rings  true  that  a 
prophet  Is  without  honor  In  his  own  home. 

He  has  started  two  programs  at  the  uni- 
versity and  nurtured  them  to  success  with 
his  own  hard  work  not  only  in  teaching  but 
seeking  out  the  funds  to  keep  them  In  op- 
eration. Aside  from  private  contributions,  he 
has  had  little,  if  any,  help  from  the  state  it- 
self or  from  the  university  other  than  to 
make  facilities  available. 

Nevertheless,  his  native  state  Is  honored 
along  with  himself  through  tribute  so  ap- 
propriately worded: 

"To  Paul  H.  Engle  for  sustained  and  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  International  un- 
derstanding, through  decades  of  dedicated 
encouragement  and  inspiration  to  creative 
writers  from  his  own  and  other  lands." 

Iowa,  too,  owes  Paul  Engle  much  for  his 
leadership  of  far-reaching  programs  that 
have  helped  to  bring  the  countries  of  the 
world  closer  through  the  written  word. 


NO  WARNING,   NO  WARRANT,  AND 
NO  APOLOGY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16.  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  an 
armed  band  of  Federal  narcotics  agents 
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burst  into  two  homes  in  Collinsville,  111.. 
and  rousted  their  innocent  occupants  in 
terrifying  and  wholly  mistaken  raids.  Ac- 
cording to  the  victims,  the  raiders  were 
armed,  seedy,  and  rude,  giving  no  war- 
rant, showing  no  warrant,  and  departing 
without  apology. 

This  was  a  frightening.  Gestapo-like 
deed  by  men  entrusted  with  enforcing 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Wausau,  Wis.,  Daily 
Record-Herald  warns: 

Similar  raids  must  never  be  repeated,  and 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government  should  take  steps  Immedi- 
ately to  assure  that  they  do  not. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Wausau  Viewpoint:   We  Must  Not  F^ar 
Knock  on  IX>or 

A  knock  on  the  door  -while  Hitler  was  in 
power  In  Germany  could  freeze  people  in  fear. 
But     In     America,     tlie     land     of    the    free,    a 
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states  about  the  value  of  human  life;  now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  speedily  propose  to  the 
states  for  their  ratification  an  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  substan- 
tially in  the  following  form: 
article — 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  from  conception 
until  natural  death  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws;  provided  that  this  article  shall  not 
prevent  medical  operations  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  a  mother. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  states 
shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Mmnesota  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 

president    of    the    tTnlted    States    Senate,    the 
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sumnaartzes  beautifully  one  of  the  moat  basic 
and  greatest  constitutional  guarantees. 

Yet  on  the  night  of  April  23  in  CoUlnavllle. 

111.,  two  homes  were  broken  Into,  reportedly 
by  gangs  of  long-haired,  poorly  dressed, 
armed  men  who  didn't  knock,  but  simply 
broke  down  the  doors.  They  shouted  ob- 
scenities as  they  entered. 

Once  inside,  they  terrorized  the  famUles 
and  threw  furniture  about.  The  people  were 
so  scared  that  they  pleaded  for  their  lives. 

As  everyone  now  knows,  these  were  not 
ordmary  robbers  or  burglars.  They  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment— the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

As  serious  as  is  the  drug  problem  in  Amer- 
ica, nothing  could  ever  Justify  this  breaking 
into  the  homes  of  Americans  without  a 
search  warrant  and  spreadmg  terror  without 
reason.  The  Narcotics  Agents  had  bad  ad- 
vice, the  wrong  addresses,  and  they  had 
badgered  and  scared  mnocent  people. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened. You  may  recall  a  similar  incident  last 
January  when  the  same  Nazi-style  tactics 
were  used  to  enter  a  home  in  Wlnthrop,  Mass. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern 
to  all  Americans.  Similar  raids  must  never  be 
repeated,  and  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  government  should  take 
steps  immediately  to  assure  that  they  do  not. 


United    States    House   of   Representatives   and 

Senate   and    the   Minnesota   Representatives 
and  Senators  in  Congress. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
AFFIRMING  AND  PROTECTING 
THE  VALUE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  Minne- 
sota, Arlen  Erdahl,  has  provided  me  with 
a  copy  of  H.F.  No.  479,  resolution  No.  5, 
as  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  memorializing  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  affirming  and  protecting  the 
value  of  human  life: 

A  Resolution  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OP    the    UNrrED    States    to    Propose    a 
Constitutional     Amendment     Affibmino 
AND  Protecting  the  Value  of  Human  Life 
Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  put  on  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution a  construction  that  Is  contradictory 
to  the  convictions  of  the  people  of  the  United 


BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH:  TRAINING 

GRANTS  ARE  A  MUST 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
addressed  on  earlier  occasions  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
reduce  Government  spending  on  bio- 
medical research.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  offer  the  analysis  on  this  issue  of 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stohlman,  Jr.,  director 
of  medicine  and  research  at  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospial  in  Brighton,  Mass.,  and 
professor  of  medicine  at  Tufts  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Stohlman's  comments  focus  on  two 
areas  affected  by  the  proposed  reductions 
in  biomedical  research  funds:  training 
and  method  of  funding.  The  administra- 
tion seeks  the  abandonment  of  the  re- 
search training  grants  presently  offered 
by  each  of  the  Natlonsd  Institutes  of 
Health.  No  funds  for  new  grants  are  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  1974  budget, 
and  only  those  grants  approved  before 
January  29  of  this  year  for  which  there 
are  continuing  commitments  will  receive 
any  money  at  all.  If  these  proposals  are 
enacted,  as  Dr.  Stohlman  suggests,  the 
result  will  be  a  serious  reduction  in  the 
number  of  trained  biomedical  research- 
ers and  a  severe  financial  squeeze  upon 
the  students  and  faculty  of  medical  in- 
stitutions. In  addition,  the  vast  expenses 
of  advanced  biomedical  training  will 
limit  the  field  almost  exclusively  to  those 
with  inherited  wealth. 

Dr.  Stohlman  also  comments  upon  the 
administration's  avowed  emphasis  upon 
cancer  and  heart  disease  research.  I 
found  these  comments  particularly  pro- 
vocative, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  Dr.  Stohlman's  opinions  carefully : 

I  should  like  to  thank  Congressman  Drlnan 
for  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on 
the  current  biomedical  research  picture  and 
to  direct  my  attention  to  two  major  areas — 


Training  and  the  Method  of  Funding.  After 
the  election  of  last  November,  rumors  cir- 
culate that  there  would  be  major  changes 
in  research  funding  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  In  particular  that  training  grants 
would  be  discontinued.  At  that  time  hard 
Information  was  difficult  to  obtain.  In  Janu- 
ary, it  became  clear  that  there  was  substance 
to  these  rumors.  I  had  agreed  to  site  visit  a 
training  program  for  N.I.H.  on  January  9th 
and  was  notified  on  the  5th  that  It  was  to 
be  cancelled  untU  policy  was  clarified.  In  mid 
January,  members  of  Advisory  Committees 
of  N.I.H.  were  told  that  no  new  training 
grants  were  to  be  funded  and  that  It  was 
probable  that  no  new  commitments  made 
after  the  29th  of  January  would  be  honored. 
In  February,  fellowship  applications  were 
returned  to  the  applicants  with  a  note  that 
the  fellowship  program  would  be  dlscontln- 
tied.  In  March,  Directors  of  existing  Training 
Programs  were  advised  that  only  those  com- 
mitments to  trainees  made  prior  to  January 
29th  would  be  honored  by  N.I.H.  and  then 

only    for    those    wrlth    less    than    tvro    years    of 

trftiniDg.  FUFtneF,  it  m  mmM  mt  th&s* 

faculty  salaries  associated  with  the  training 
programs  as  well  as  other  Items  of  supplies 

would  be  prorated.  Thus,  If  a  Director  had 

authorization  for  four  trainees  but  commit- 
ments had  been  made  for  only  three  prior 
to  the  29th  of  January,  faculty  salaries  would 

be  reduced  by  25  ^r.  January  29th  was  the 

operative  date,  for  It  was  on  this  day  that 
the  budget  message  was  delivered  to  Con- 
gress Indicating  that  training  programs,  fel- 
lowships, and  career  development  awards 
would  be  phased  out;  several  Institute  budg- 
ets would  be  reduced;  contracts  would  be 
Increased  and  traditional  research  grants  de- 
emphaslzed. 

In  the  framework  of  these  events,  rumors — 
Information  to  Advisory  Groups  and  retro- 
active discontinuation  of  funding,  it  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  scientific  community  was 
outraged.  Not  only  did  this  seem  to  be  a 
shortsighted  view  for  the  future  of  medicine 
but  the  retroactive  withdrawal  of  conunlt- 
ments  was  without  precedent.  This  is  not 
the  type  of  policy  which  a  thoughtful  person 
expects  from  the  leaders  of  our  Government. 
It  Is  easy  to  dismiss  the  scientists  criticism 
as  the  pleadings  of  a  self-interest  group  and 
It  Is  equally  tempting  to  characterize  the 
Administration  as  antl-lntellectual.  How- 
ever, hyperbole,  adversary  positions  and 
polarization  of  Issues  are  unlikely  to  correct 
what  In  my  view  Is  a  potentially  dangerous 
situation  for  the  country.  Hop>efully,  reason- 
ing and  logic  will  prevail.  Perhaps  one  bright 
light  on  the  scene  Is  the  welcome  departure 
of  two  Christian  Scientists — Haldeman  and 
Erllchman  from  the  President's  Council. 

Time  does  not  permit  one  to  fully  develop 
the  facts  and  arguments.  Briefly  In  respect  to 
training,  the  position  and  arguments  of  the 
Admtalstratlon  have  been  several  fold.  These 
are :  First,  amongst  those  whose  training  has 
been  subsidized  by  the  Government,  a  signifi- 
cant ntunber  have  not  proven  to  be  success- 
ful Investigators  and  hence  have  not  pursued 
an  academic  career — rather  they  entered  a 
specialized  area  of  private  practice.  We  can- 
not deny  this.  In  fact,  however,  untU  candi- 
dates have  done  research,  neither  they  nor 
their  preceptors  can  be  certain  that  they  will 
have  the  talent  to  be  successful  Investigators. 
For  this  is  a  new  experience  and  life.  To  draw 
an  analogy  to  President  Nixon's  favorite 
sport — Everyone  who  goes  out  for  football 
doesn't  necessarUy  make  the  team.  We  rec- 
ognize this  in  sports.  Should  we  not  recognize 
It  In  research? 

A  second  argument  Is:  If  the  financial  re- 
wards are  great  enough,  people  will  make 
sacrifices  and  Incur  debts  to  achieve  that 
end.  Thus,  If  the  law,  accounting  and  medi- 
cine provide  a  high  enough  monetary  reward, 
the  student  graduating  from  high  school  or 
college  will  borrow  money  In  an  effort  to 
embark  on  such  a  career. 
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At  that  point,  however,  his  options  are 
limited,  the  alternatives  being  lower  paying 
Jobs  of  less  Intellectual  satisfaction  on  the 
one  band  and  a  short-term  debt  with  rich 
rewards  on  the  other.  The  situation  Is  signifi- 
cantly different  In  respect  to  post-doctoral 
research  training.  In  the  case  of  medicine, 
the  Individual  Is  at  a  crossroad — he  has  ob- 
tained a  college  degree,  a  degree  In  medicine 
and  In  most  Instances,  has  had  three  or  four 
additional  years  of  specialty  training.  He 
may  have  Incurred  debts  along  the  way. 
Now  he  Is  confronted  with  a  decision — fur- 
ter  debt  and  a  career  In  academic  medicine 
where  financial  rewards  will  be  less  than 
private  practice  or  entering  private  practice 
without  additional  burdensome  debts,  with 
a  secure  financial  future  and  an  Intellectual 
challenge  which,  whUe  perhaps  less  than 
academic  medicine.  Is  certainly  a  satisfying 
one.  Further,  should  he  enter  private  prac- 
tice, he  wUl  not  be  confronted  with  the  In- 
security of  future  grant  awards  and  the 
changing  budgetary  considerations  that  have 

mamctt  inc  paoi  nvc  years  ana  will  worsen 

In  the  future.  It  vplll  be  an  unusual  person 
who  wUl  incur  such  further  debts.  It  Is 
likely  that  only  those  of  Independent  means 
would  enter  research  training  under  these 

circumstances.  Thus,  we  limit  our  research 
talent  to  those  of  Inherited  weiUth. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  persons  in 

tralnmg  should  be  Included  as  staff  under  a 
research  grant  or  contract.  But  this  Is  subter- 
fuge and  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  already 
too  much  of  this  in  our  national  life. 

The  final  argument  has  been  that  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  research  grants  have 
been  approved  but  not  funded  and  hence 
we  have  a  wealth  of  talent  awaiting  the  op- 
portunity— why  train  more?  It  perhaps  be- 
labors the  obvious  that  resesirch  talent  can't 
be  placed  In  the  deep  freeze  to  be  brought 
out  10  years  later  when  f\inds  are  avaUable 
nor  to  pomt  out  that  the  early  years  are 
most  productive  and  hence  we  must  have  a 
continuous  supply.  If  we  can't  train  people 
today,  there  wUl  be  no  Investigators  a  decade 
from  now. 

The  second  area  of  consideration  is  the 
distribution  of  funds  Eillocated  for  research. 
The  buUget  requests  an  Increased  amount  of 
money  avaUable  In  two  categorical  areas — 
Heswt  and  Cancer.  Some  of  this  Is  no  Increase 
at  all,  for  It  has  been  accomplished  by  trans- 
ferring funds  from  other  Institutes  within 
N.I.H.  These  reductions  taken  with  other 
budgetary  considerations,  e.g..  Inflation  and 
Increasing  flxed  costs  such  as  those  associated 
with  the  new  Social  Security  Tax  have  crit- 
ically reduced  the  amounts  of  money  avail- 
able In  some  areas.  Fundamental  programs 
supported  by  these  Institutes  may  generate 
Information  of  significance  not  only  In 
Cancer  and  Heart  but  also  In  understanding 
a  variety  of  diseases  not  as  politically  popu- 
lar today  and  hence  not  on  today's  shopping 
list. 

It  is  of  further  concern,  that  there  Is  In- 
creasing sentiment  at  a  policy  level  that  top 
priority  should   be  for  development  rather 
than   research.   Dr.   Rauscher   In    addressing 
the   Executive   Committee   of   the   American 
Cancer  Society  stated:    "I  think  the  major 
philosophy  of  this  program  has  to  be  that 
we  must  do  now,  today,  with  existing  Infor- 
mation the  best  we  can  do  for  delivery  of 
technology  to  the  patient.  Now,  this  seems 
like  a  very  logical   thing  to  do,  but  If  you 
carry  that  one  step  further  It  means  that  If 
technology  Is  available  for  transmission   to 
the     patient — and     again     within     limited 
funds — that  this  must  be  done,  even  at  the 
expense  of  basic  or  fundamental  research." 
Thus,  If  there  are  monies  left  for  research 
so  be  It  but  this  is  not  the  top  priority.  The 
emphasis  on  development  :ather  than  basic 
research  Is  further  evidenced  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's move  toward  contracts  rather  than 
traditional  research  grants.  Surely  develop- 
mental research  Is  necessary  In  those  areas 
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where  fundamental  knowledge  Is  already 
available.  But  this  should  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  fundamental  research.  In  our  ap- 
proach to  Cancer  and  Heart  Disease,  we  are 
not  at  that  stage  where  all  the  Information 
Is  In  and  we  need  only  a  crash  program  to 
solve  the  problem.  We  are  not  ready  for  a 
Manhattan  Project,  or  a  Lunar  Program. 
More  Information  Is  needed  and  new  Ideas 
are  needed  to  generate  this  Information. 
Thus,  we  should  provide  support  for  good 
ideas  generated  by  scientists  under  the  re- 
search grant  program  rather  than  In  con- 
tracts generated  by  Administrators.  The  con- 
cept of  placing  large  sums  in  the  bricks  and 
mortar  of  15  Cancer  Centers  spread  across  the 
country  on  geopolitical  grounds  to  provide 
patient  care  should  not  be  viewed  as  re- 
search. Surely,  new  treatment  programs  and 
and  therapeutics  strategies  must  be  tried.  But 
the  existing  facilities  have  proven  adequate 
for  the  evaluation  of  chemotherapy  In  leu- 
kemia and  other  forms  of  cancer,  antl-throm- 

botlc  agents   and   other   clinical    trials.  There 

ifi  DO  cyiQcncc  lo  suggest  tnai  m  noed  mi 

tlonal  centers  for  clinical  evaluation.  Indeed, 
there   Is   every   reason   to  believe   that   such 

monies  will  be  wasted  and  lead  to  data  collec- 
tion but  little  in  the  way  of  much  needed 
new  information. 
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This  can  be  a  stepping  stone  for  a  con- 
certed congressional  effort  to  make  this 
month  truly  a  time  of  rejoicing  for  our 
senior  citizens. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  be- 
fore it  several  bills  which  I  have  intro- 
duced that  deal  with  the  plight  of  the 
aged  in  this  country.  Among  these  bills 
are  those  that  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  senior  citizens  community  centers; 
provide  payment  of  special  allowances 
to  help  elderly  low-income  persons  and 
families  to  meet  their  housing  costs:  and 
permit  the  full  deduction  of  medical  ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  care  of  individ- 
uals 65  or  over  without  regard  to  the  3- 
percent  and  1 -percent  floors.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  these  and  similar  bills  to  in- 
dictate  to  the  senior  citizen  a  congres- 
sional   commitment    to    provide    for    his 

Let  It  be  remembered  ttiat  the  great- 
ness of  this  Nation  Is  on  the  line  when 
this  same  country,  making  countless  ad- 
vances in  the  extension  of  the  longevity 
of  life,  is  unable  to  give  her  oldest  cit- 
izens, the  senior  citizens,  a  decent  life. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS'  MONTH 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


OP  NEW   JERSEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
claimed this  month  as  Senior  Citizens' 
Month.  A  proclamation  without  action  is 
meaningless.  We  must  redirect  ourselves 
.so  that  senior  citizens  will  be  accorded 
the  dignity  they  so  richly  deserve. 

The  senior  citizen  is  fast  increasing  in 
numbers.  He  represents  the  fastest  grow- 
ing segment  of  our  population.  The  me- 
dian age  of  our  older  Americans  has 
gradually  risen  to  its  pre-sent  high  of  73 
years.  Every  day  there  are  4,000  newcom- 
ers to  the  ranks  of  the  aged.  And,  al- 
though 1  out  of  every  10  Americans  is 
over  the  age  of  65.  2  of  every  10  Ameri- 
cans over  65  is  poor.  What  this  means  is 
simply  that  if  you  are  old,  you  are  twice 
as  likely  to  be  poor. 

Demographic  shifts  in  population  have 
added  to  the  plight  of  our  elderly.  Mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  have  flocked  to 
the  suburbs,  leaving  the  inner  city  to  the 
aged,  the  same  inner  city  that  is  entan- 
gled in  a  myriad  of  social  problems. 

When  someone  retires,  he  usually  has 
insufficient  funds  to  provide  adequate 
goods  and  services  for  himself  the  rest 
of  his  life.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  contributions  the  sen- 
ior citizen  has  made  to  his  country.  His 
Government  should,  in  return,  assume 
the  responsibility  of  assuring  these 
Americans  a  life  free  from  want  and 
suffering. 

The  92d  Conpress  has  been  applauded 
for  several  landmark  pieces  of  legislation 
it  has  enacted  for  the  elderly.  We  in  the 
93d  Congress  have  not  abandoned  this 
goal  of  improving  the  standard  of  living 
for  all  senior  citizens.  I  commend  the  ac- 
tions of  my  colleagues  for  their  passage 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  amendments. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE- 
THE  GLOBAL  WAR  ON  DRUG 
TRAFFICKERS  AND  THE  NEW 
NIXON  CHINA  POLICY  CANNOT 
PEACEFULLY  COEXIST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug  abuse 
in  this  country  has  reached  such  epi- 
demic proportions  that  the  President 
has  declared  heroin  "Public  Enemy  No. 
1"  and  has  launched  what  he  has  re- 
ferred to  as  "an  all-out,  global  war" 
against  drug  traffickers.  Some  strides  in 
the  area  of  dangerous  drug  control  have 
been  made. 

The  Federal  effort  at  controlling  drug 
traffic  has  resulted  in  extensive  seizures 
of  illicit  narcotics  and  increased  arrests 
of  drug  dealers  and  pushers.  Drug  sei- 
zures by  Federal  agencies  almost  dou- 
bled last  year— to  472,000  pounds.  Arrests 
rose  to  more  than  16,000  during  the 
same  period.  Efforts  are  being  made  on 
a  number  of  fronts,  and  many  authorities 
believe  that  heroin  addiction  is  on  the 
wane. 

Worldwide  seizures  of  heroin  and  mor- 
phine base  increased  from  just  over  7 
tons  to  more  than  21  tons  in  1971.  A 
shortage  of  narcotics  has  been  respon- 
sible for  driving  up  the  price,  driving 
down  the  quality,  and  driving  many  ad- 
dicts into  rehabilitation  programs.  Police 
report  sharp  declines  in  the  nmnbers  of 
drug-related  crimes  against  property. 
Burglaries,  larcenies,  and  r.uto  thefts  ac- 
counted for  a  decrease  in  the  overall 
crime  picture  during  the  past  year. 
Deaths  resulting  from  drug  overdoses 
leveled  off  last  year  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  decade. 

The  battle  against  heroin  addiction 
has  by  no  means  been  won.  Traffic  in 
the  drug  will  continue,  despite  threats 
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from  law  enforcement  agencies,  as  long 
as  it  remains  fabulously  profitable  and 
the  drug  supply  Is  not  cut  at  the  source. 
Drug  abuse  is  certainly  not  a  new 
phenomenon  in  America.  It  goes  back  be- 
yond the  turn  of  the  century.  Many  sol- 
diers returned  from  the  Civil  War  ad- 
dicted to  morphine,  as  a  result  of  the 
treatment  they  received  for  wounds.  Dur- 
ing the  early  decades  of  this  century, 
there  was  widespread  use  of  opium  by 
middle-aged  people.  Many  became 
hooked  on  the  drug  as  a  result  of  taking 
patent  medicines,  which  at  that  time 
were  uncontrolled  in  their  use  of  opium 
as  a  prime  ingredient.  Government  esti- 
mates placed  the  number  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts in  the  United  States  by  1  million  by 
1918. 

The  wide  use  of  narcotics  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  was  attributable  to 
the  lack  of  drug  controls  at  both  the 
State  and  National  level.  Public  reaction 
demanded  legislation  to  tighten  the  con- 
trols over  dangerous  drugs  and  narcotics. 
The  use  of  heroin,  did  not  end  as  a  result 
of  tough  penalties  for  use  or  sale  of 
drugs:  it  went  underground.  It  surfaced 
alarmingly  in  the  1960's,  when  abase 
of  large  varieties  of  different  drugs  be- 
came one  of  the  major  aspects  of  the 
so-called  counterculture. 

While  no  one  knows  precisely  how 
many  addicts  there  are  today,  conserva- 
tive estimates  place  the  number  at  be- 
tween 500.000  and  600,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  addicts  spend  some  $17  million  daily 
on  heroin — or  $6  billion  a  year.  Most  of 
the  money  is  obtained  through  criminal 
activity.  In  urban  areas  authorities  esti- 
mate that  35  percent  of  the  people  ar- 
rested for  property  crimes,  are  narcotics 
users  seeking  money  to  pay  for  their 
habits.  But  the  human  suffering  involved 
cannot  be  translated  into  economic 
^---tSrms. 

In  addition  to  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies, a  number  of  private  gioups  have  en- 
tered into  the  area  of  drug  treatment 
and  a  variety  of  programs  have  been  put 
forth.  Some  have  succeeded,  while  others 
failed.  Most  experts  agree,  however,  that 
any  treatment  should  be  directed  at  help- 
ing drug  users  become  law-abiding,  pro- 
ductive, non-drug  using  members  of  the 
community. 

Program  theories  range  from  total 
withdrawal  from  drugs,  to  prescription 
use  of  heroin  imder  a  doctor's  supervi- 
sion. Most  of  the  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams are  still  in  the  experimental  stages. 
Their  relative  success  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Treatment  of  the  drug  dependent 
individual  is  a  worthwhile  aim,  and  one 
that  should  continue.  Much  of  the  $719 
million  Federal  budget  for  drug  programs 
this  year  will  be  spent  in  the  area  of  ad- 
dict treatment.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  already  enough  treat- 
ment capacity  so  that  no  one  can  say 
that  he  was  forced  by  society  to  commit 
a  crime  to  get  drugs  because  he  could  not 
get  treatment.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
year's  treatment  capacity,  including  state 
and  local  projects,  will  be  250,000. 

But  treatment  of  addicts  Is  merely  a 
response  to  a  drug  problem  that  has  al- 
ready developed,  it  is  not  a  long-term 
solution.  Doctors  can  treat  the  symp- 
toms, but  they  cannot  cure  the  disease  of 
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drug  addiction.  Any  efforts  to  find  and 
offer  help  to  early  drug  users  must  be 
coupled  with  efforts  at  prevention, 
through  reducing  the  availability  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  and  legal  penalties  to  deter 
experimentation  and  use.  If  we  concen- 
trate only  on  treatment  of  those  already 
hooked,  without  making  the  strongest 
possible  efforts  to  get  those  responsible 
off  the  street  and  disrupt  the  supply  net- 
work, then  the  drug  problem  in  this 
country  will  continue. 

No  drug  abuse  program  will  succeed 
unless  we  prevent  the  pusher — whether 
he  is  an  addict  him.self  and  sells  heroin 
to  support  his  habit,  or  a  nonaddicted 
criminal  in  the  business  strictly  for  a 
profit — from  spreading  the  disease.  Ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate penalties  for  drug  abuse,  under 
the  excuse  that  addiction  is  a  disease. 
Judges  have  used  a  defendant's  addic- 
tion as  justification  for  lighter  sentenc- 
ing. A  distributor's  addiction  must  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  for  special  treatment. 
He  poses  too  big  a  threat  to  a  society  that 
must  be  protected  from  the  narcotics 
profiteers.  Longer  and  more  certain  im- 
prisonment for  all  drug  traffickers  must 
be  the  certain  result  of  their  criminal 
activity.  For  those  pushers  who  are 
themselves  addicted,  treatment  must  be 
offered,  to  help  return  them  to  a  pro- 
ductive life  when  they  are  released. 

Efforts  at  prevention  of  opium  and 
heroin  from  entering  this  country  must 
as  the  President  said,  be  on  a  global 
scale.  Our  20,000  or  so  miles  of  coasts  and 
borders  make  intercepting  drucs  at  our 
doorstep  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible  job. 
This  is  compounded  by  the  225  million 
people  entering  our  country  legally 
through  ciistoms  every  year.  The  Customs 
Bureau  and  the  border  police  have  re- 
cently made  record  seizures  of  narcotics 
being  smuggled  into  the  United  States. 
But  our  agents  cannot  search  the  thou- 
sands of  foreign  diplomats  and  United 
Nations  personnel,  who  come  and  go  with 
total  immunity  to  searches  of  their  black 
diplomatic  pouches. 

A  tougher  effort  of  control  must  be 
made  at  the  source,  where  the  opium 
poppies  are  grown  and  converted  into 
heroin.  This  must  be  the  primary  target 
of  international  drug  control. 

All  the  heroin  and  cocaine  sold  in  the 
United  States  originates  in  foreign  coim- 
tries.  Opium  poppy  farming  is  distributed 
among  about  a  dozen  coimtrles  aroimd 
the  world.  Efforts  at  breaking  the  chain 
of  drug  supply  must  begin  at  the  source. 
A  very  small  portion — ^perhaps  5  per- 
cent— of  the  world's  opium  production  is 
all  that  is  required  to  supply  our  suldict 
population.  All  the  opium  needed  to  con- 
vert into  heroin  for  the  addicts  in  the 
United  States  can  be  grown  on  a  10- 
square-mile  area  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Yet  vast  fields  of  the  poppies  are 
grown,  in  many  cases  imder  government 
supervision,  in  a  nimiber  of  covmtries. 

Several  coimtrles,  such  as  Turkey,  have 
eliminated  their  domestic  production  of 
opium  at  the  request  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  plays  the  major  role  in  all 
foreign  aspects  of  the  Federal  antidrug 
effort.  The  Department's  request  was 
coupled  with  a  bundle  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  pay  Turkish  farmers  not  to 
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plant  opium.  But  the  United  States  does 
not  have  enough  money  to  buy  off  every 
potential  opium-producing  coimtry  in 
the  world.  The  State  Department's  diplo- 
mats have  tread  softly  on  demanding 
that  foreign  countries  clean  up  their 
local  drug  producers,  for  fear  that  we 
might  commit  a  diplomatic  blunder.  And 
large  quantities  of  opium  and  heroin  con- 
tinue to  be  smuggled  into  this  country 
and  end  up  on  the  streets  of  oiu"  cities. 
In  an  effort  to  help  fight  the  drug 
problem  at  the  source  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  1616.  The  bill  would  instruct  the 
President  to  suspend  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  fails  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced 
or  processed  in  that  country  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States.  The  President  has 
.similar  discretionary  powers  under  exist- 
ing law.  My  bill  would  make  action  by 
the  President  mandatory  when  evidence 
is  presented  that  a  foreign  country  is 
doing  nothing  to  curb  the  drug  flow  into 
the  United  States. 

If  the  bill  were  enacted  into  law.  it 
would  certainly  affect  the  world's  largest 
producer  and  trafficker  in  opium — Com- 
munist China.  Reports  of  a  Peiping-di- 
rectad,  international  drug  smuggling  net- 
work were  disclosed  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  They 
confirm  intelligence  reports  from  Nation- 
alist Chinese  sources.  Operations  involve 
the  smuggling  activity  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist sailors  who  jump  ship  in  Ameri- 
can ports  carrying  large  quantities  of  al- 
most pure  heroin,  destined  for  the  Amer- 
ican market.  CIA  reports  quoted  by  the 
News  indicate  that  the  Peiping  regime 
is  doing  nothing  to  stem  the  flow  of  drugs 
into  the  United  States.  The  two  reporters 
that  broke  the  news  of  the  smuggling  op- 
erations said  that  the  official  Washing- 
ton explanation  for  the  Chinese  opera- 
tions here  is  that  the  Hong  Kong  sea- 
men caught  selling  heroin  are  profes- 
sional criminals,  not  Peiping  agents.  Yet 
investigators  have  followed  the  ship- 
jumping  Chinese  to  secret  meetings  with 
members  of  China's  United  Nations  mis- 
sion in  New  York  and  to  the  Chinese 
Embassy  in  Ottawa.  There  has  been  no 
official  explanation  for  the  conferences 
between  Pelplng's  diplomats  and  the 
Hong  Kong  dope  peddling  seamen. 

Last  year  police  agents  aft-ested  23 
Red  Chinese  sailors  and  confiscated 
high-grade  heroin  and  opium  valued  at 
several  million  dollars.  Certainly,  the 
State  Department  and  the  President 
have  been  mum  on  Red  China's  role  in 
the  drug  problem  in  this  country,  it 
would  upset  the  administration's  new 
"China  Policy."  Rather  than  censuring 
the  Communists  for  allowing  the  drug 
trafficking  to  continue,  the  administra- 
tion annoimces  that  this  year  the  United 
States  will  become  one  of  Red  China's 
five  largest  trade  partners. 

The  Chinese  mainland  has  long  been 
the  major  producer  and  trafficker  in  the 
world's  opiimi,  morphine,  and  heroin. 
In  fact,  narcotics  provide  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  much  needed  foreign 
currency  for  the  Red  regime.  Narcotics 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  and 
European  countries  by  Chinese  agents 
have  been  reported  to  produce  in  excess 
of  $800  million  in  revenue  for  Red  China. 
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Hong  Kong  authorities  last  year  seized 
$30  million  worth  of  mainland  drugs 
The  axmual  opium  output,  planted  imder 
government  control  and  supervision  is 
said  to  exceed  10,000  tons  of  raw  opium  a 
year.  Production  was  stepped  up  in  1970 
to  flood  South  Vietnam  with  the  drug 
and  as  a  result,  thousands  of  American 
GIs  became  addicted  to  the  drug  while 
stationed  there. 

Chinese  drug  production  hns  been  well 
documented,  yet  United  States-Red 
China  trade  is  encouraged  to  grow.  The 
Congress  last  week  approved  a  Presiden- 
tial request  for  $1.5  million  to  fund  a 
U.S.  mission  in  Peking.  In  the  United 
States  40  Red  Chinese  diplomats  are 
housed  in  one  of  the  most  prestlgous 
Washington  hotels  and  wined  and  dined 
in  the  diplomatic  social  circle. 

While  American  business  is  supplying 
them  farm  equipment,  jet  airliners,  fer- 
tilizer and  selling  them  low-cost  food 
subsidized  by  U.S.  taxpayers,  the  Chinese 
Communists  continue  to  profit  and 
smuggle  into  this  countrj-  the  drugs  that 
have  hooked  over  half  a  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

Last  September,  the  President  said 
addressing  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Conference : 

Any  government  whose  leaders  participate 
In  or  protect,  the  activities  of  those  who  con- 
tribute  to  our  drug  problem  should  know 
that  the  President  of  tTie  United  States  Is 
required  by  statute  to  suspend  all  American 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  such  a 
regime  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  comply 
with  that  law  where  there  are  violations. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  most  Ameri- 
cans that  the  Presidents  historic  new 
"Cliina  policy"  cannot  peacefully  coexist 
with  his  "global  war"  against  drug  traf- 
fickers. 


LEE  HAMILTON'S  MAY  16,  1973, 
WASHINGTON  REPORT,  ENTITLED 
"NEW  FEDERALISM" 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude my  May  16,  1973,  Washington  Re- 
port entitled  "New  Federalism": 

New  Federalism 

If  you  ask  the  man  in  the  street  a  few 
questions  about  government,  more  likely 
than  not  he  will  tell  you  that  government 
Is  too  big,  too  expensive,  too  confusing,  and 
too  Inefflclsnt.  Many  of  us  In  government 
share  his  concerns  and  believe  we  simply 
have  to  find  ways  of  making  government  work 
better. 

The  structure  of  American  federalism  has 
come  under  Increasing  attack  as  people  from 
aU  levels  of  society  have  expressed  their  frus- 
trations with  the  growth  of  government 
and  Its  InabUlty  to  solve  problems.  In  the 
past  40  years  the  number  of  clvUlan  em- 
ployees in  the  federal  government  has  In- 
creased from  600,000  to  2.8  mUUon  the 
budget  has  grown  from  $4.6  billion  to  $250 
DUUon,  and  since  1963  the  number  of  federal 
grant  programs  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments has  grown  from  160  to  1,000,  which 
now  channel  $43  billion  to  these  govern- 
ments. 

The  President's  solution  to  these  problems 
Of  government  Is  the  "New  Federalism,"  an 
effort  to  change  the  power  balance  of  Ameri- 
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can  federalUm  by  shifting  money  and  au- 
thorlty  from  Washington  to  state  and  loca 
governments.  The  New  Federalism  Is  tht 
primary  hallmark  of  the  President's  domes- 
tic  policy,  and  revenue  sharing  and  reorga- 
nization of  the  executive  branch  are  its  key. 
stones. 

General  revenue  sharing,  already  enacted 
Into  law,  will  pump  $30  billion  Into  state 
and  local  treasuries  over  the  next  5  years 
with  few  strings  attached;  special  revenue 
sharing,  not  yet  enacted  Into  law.  proposes 
to  consolidate  categorical  grant  programs 
into  large  block  grants  (e.g.,  education)  with 
a  minimum  oversight  from  Washington. 

The  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch 
proposed  by  the  President  to  the  Congress' 
but  not  yet  enacted  Into  law,  would  reduce 
the  number  of  federal  departments  from  12 
to  8  with  several  super-departments.  To  de- 
centralize and  coordinate  decisionmaking 
the  President  has  already  ordered  the  stand- 
ardization of  regional  offices  for  the  major 
departments  of  government,  so  that  they 
operate  on  common  lines  from  a  single  head- 
quarters city  -in  each  region.  So  far  at  least 
the  performance  of  these  regional  oilices  has 
been  spotty  and  unconvincing. 

The  heart  of  the  New  Federalism  Is  the 
belief  that  there  are  too  many  federal  pro- 
grams, too  much  red  tape,  too  many  federally 
imposed  priorities  on  localities,  and  the 
structure  of  federal  aid  must  be  simplified 
to  give  more  control  to  state  and  local  kov- 
ernments. 

These  proposals  have  stirred  powerful 
opposition  from  federal  bureaucrats.  Con- 
gressional committees,  and  private  Interest 
groups,  which  have  special  interests  In  cate- 
gorical grant  programs.  These  voices  sup- 
port federal  categorical  grants,  narrowly 
focused  programs  dealing  with  a  specific 
problem  (e.g.,  education  for  handicapped  per- 
sons). They  argue  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  often  corrupt  or  lack  the 
capacity  to  manage  unrestricted  federal 
funds,  and  are  too  vulnerable  to  political 
pressures  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  worthy 
but  relatively  powerless,  groups. 

Also,  and  more  recently,  many  governors 
and  mayors,  who  were  initially  enthusiastic 
about  the  New  Federalism  because  it  would 
increase  their  control  in  the  use  of  funds 
are  now  having  second  thoughts  as  they  lose 
the  funds  from  categorical  aid  programs 
without  anything  to  take  their  place  Some 
even  claim  they  were  misled  In  supporting 
revenue  sharing  last  year. 

What  Is  needed  is  not  exclusive  reliance 
on  revenue  sharing  or  categorical  grants,  but 
a  better  "mix"  of  federal  grant  assistance. 
The  federal  government  must  have  a  com- 
bination of  categorical  grants  and  revenues 
sharing,  each  designed  to  meet  specific  needs- 
categorical  grants  for  specific  areas  of  na- 
tional concern;  revenue  sharing  to  allow  con- 
solidation of  existing  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams to  meet  broad  needs  (e.g.,  law  enforce- 
ment),  and   to   allow   states   and   localities 
to  devise  their  own  priorities  and  programs 
In  short,  I  find  the  central  thrust  of  the 
New  Federalism  attractive,  with  Its  emphasis 
on    consolidation    of    programs.    fiexlbUltv 
decentralized   decisionmaking,   and   a   larger 
role   for  states   and   localities.   At   the   same 
time,    though,   certain   goals   are   worthy   of 
specific  federal  programs. 


THE  KILLING  GOES  ON  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA— LEST   WE   FORGET 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  10  this  distingtiished 
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body  broke  with  tradition  and  voted  not 
to  give  the  administration  evervthing 
that  it  had  requested  in  a  militarv  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  am  sure  that  passage 
of  the  Addabbo  amendment  must  have 
been  a  traumatic  experience  for  the  De-» 
partment  of  Defense,  since  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  last  decade  not  only  to  grant 
any  military  appropriation  requests  for 
Southeast  Asia,  but  even  in  many  cases 
to  throw  in  a  httle  extra. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  help  Con- 
gress take  this  first  successful  and  in- 
dependent step,   since  I  remember  the 
occasion,   8   years   ago.   when  we  were 
given  our  first  chance  to  vote  specifically 
against  funds  for  the  war  in  Indochina. 
It  was  a  rather  lopsided  vote  on  May  5. 
1965.  when  we  passed  the  supplemental 
appropriation  for  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  There  were 
408  yeas,  18  not  voting,  and  7  nays.  I 
am  proud  to  have  cast  one  of  those  nay 
votes;  the  others  were  cast  by  our  late 
colleague  Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  our 
former  colleague  Mr.  Dow,  also  of  New 
York,   and  by  Representatives  Burton 
and  Edwards  of  California,  Representa- 
tive CoNYERs  of  Michigan,  and  Repre- 
sentative Green  of  Oregon.  Our  ranks 
have  grown,   slowly  but  steadily,  until 
we  became  a  majority  last  week  and  re- 
fused to  authorize  any  further  funding 
for  bombing  Cambodia. 

I  might  add  that  this  was  the  first 
time,  during  my  more  than  8  years  in  the 
House,  that  I  have  been  on  the  winning 
side  of  an  appropriations  vote  related 
to  the  war. 

But  in  the  euphoria  over  our  symbolic 
victory,  and  it  really  is  mainly  svmbollc, 
since  I  have  great  faith  in  the  abihty  of 
the  administration  to  evade  or  just  plain 
ignore  the  Intent  of  Congress— in  our 
euphoria,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  forget 
that  the  war  continues.  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  feel  that  we  have  done  our  duty 
for  the  cause  of  peace,  and  can  now  go 
on  to  other  matters.  For  the  fact  is  that 
peace  has  not  come  to  Indochina,  and 
Nixon  administration  policies  will  not 
bring  peace  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  so  easy,  amid  all  the 
talk  of  peace,  to  forget  just  exactly  what 
really  is  happening  over  there.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  the  piece  of  paper  which  was 
signed  in  Paris  means  little  to  the  Cam- 
bodian peasant  killed  by  American  anti- 
personnel bombs. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  report  by  Daniel 
Southerland  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  with  our  colleagues.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram  on  May  9,  the  day  before  we 
passed  the  Addabbo  amendment,  and 
provides  an  interesting  example  of  what 
it  is  like  to  live  in  a  part  of  the  world 
that  is  being  subjected  to  President 
Nixon's  "peace  with  honor." 

The  article  follows: 
U.S.   Bombers  Attack  Phantom  Enemy   in 
Cambodian  Village 
(By  Daniel  Southerland) 
Prek  Youn,  Cambodia. — The  bombing  of 
villages  such  as  this  one  raises  embarrassing 
questions  for  the  Nixon  administration. 

A  White  House  spokesman  has  said  that 
the  bombing  in  Cambodia  Is  a  result  of  the 
continuing  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  in  violation  of  the  Vietnam  peace 
agreement. 
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But  Just  as  has  been  the  case  In  many 
other  Cambodian  villages  In  recent  months, 
the  troops  who  entered  Prek  Youn  were  not 
North  Vietnamese.  They  were  Cambodian — 
Khmer  Insurgents. 

Even  assuming  that  one  unstated  aim  of 
the  bombing  Is  to  weaken  not  the  North 
Vietnamese  In  Cambodia  but  the  Khmer  In- 
surgents. Prek  Youn  Is  at  the  very  least  an 
example  of  needless  damage  Inflicted  on 
civilians. 

According  to  villagers  from  Prek  Youn,  and 
they  all  agree  on  this,  the  bombs  hit  the 
village  several  hours  after  the  Cambodian 
insurgents  had  left.  The  only  people  hurt 
by  the  bombing,  therefore,  were  civilians. 

Prek  Youn  Is.  or  rather  was,  a  large  and 
prosperous  village  on  the  Mekong  River  near 
Highway  1  about  23  miles  east-southeast  of 
Phnom  Penh.  The  people  grow  rice,  corn, 
potatoes,  beans,  bananas,  and  watermelons. 
Prek  Youn  was  untouched  by  the  fighting 
and  bombing  until  recently. 

One  night  two  weeks  ago  Khmer  Insurgent 
troops  attacked  a  nearby  government  Army 
camp  and  then  entered  the  village.  These 
were  what  the  people  call  "Red  Khmers." 
They  have  the  support  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, but  they  now  are  doing  most  of  the 
fighting  In  Cambodia. 

After  entering  Prek  Youn.  the  Red  Khmers 
fired  on  Cambodian  Navy  patrol  boats  trying 
to  clear  the  way  for  a  supply-vessel  convoy 
up  the  Mekong. 

They  urged  some  of  the  villagers  to  leave 
with  them.  They  told  those  who  did  not  want 
to  go  that  they,  too,  should  leave  the  village 
because  It  would  be  bombed  by  Americans. 

Many  of  the  people  took  this  advice,  and 
by  6  a.m.  next  day  were  on  their  way.  The 
Red  Khmers  also  left.  At  about  9  o'clock,  ac- 
cording to  villagers'  accounts,  two  American 
Jets  appeared  and  began  bombing. 

The  villagers  said  the  American  fighter- 
bombers  made  one  pass  after  another  against 
a  phantom  enemy.  They  destroyed  or  heavily 
damaged  about  half  the  village. 

That  night  near  the  village  where  some 
of  the  people  had  taken  refuge,  the  fighter- 
bombers  struck  again.  The  bombs  killed  an 
11 -year -old  boy  named  Sok  San  and  wounded 
at  least  seven  others.  Among  them  was  a 
32-year-old  pregnant  woman  named  Vong 
Sarlm.  The  Cambodian  Navy  took  the 
wounded  up  the  river  to  Phom  Penh. 

Vong  Sarlm  later  said  that  she  had  seen 
no  Khmer  Insurgents  or  any  other  troops 
where  the  night  bombing  occurred.  She  gave 
birth  without  difficulty,  but  her  right  leg 
was  still  badly  swollen  because  of  debris 
that  hit  It  during  the  bombing. 

Inside  the  village  itself,  the  bombing  killed 
15  cows.  Near  their  remains  lay  part  of  the 
casing  for  a  tJ-S.  Air  Force  "antipersonnel" 
weapon  known  as  the  CBU. 

This  cluster  bomb  unit  had  contained  sev- 
eral hundred  steel-pellet  bomblets.  The 
casing  was  marked  as  a  product  of  Lanson 
Industries.  It  Is  specifically  designed  to  kill 
people,  but  this  time   It  got  animals. 

In  some  sections  of  Prek  Youn,  nothing 
remains  but  deep  bomb  craters,  broken  cook- 
ing pots  and  other  utensils,  rotting  fruit, 
shattered  banana  trees,  and  scorched  pieces 
of  corrugated  Iron  roofing. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  was  a  printed 
leaflet.  Apparently  dropped  by  an  airplane, 
the  leaflet  was  written  In  Vietnamese.  It  was 
addressed  to  North  Vietnamese  troops  and 
told  them  that  a  peace  treaty  had  been 
signed  In  Vietnam  and  that  they  could  go 
home. 

The  people  in  Prek  Youn  had  seen  small 
groups  of  Cambodian  Insurgent  troops  In  the 
village.  But  they  had  not  seen  a  single 
Vietnamese.  No  one  in  the  village  could  read 
the  leaflet. 

Prek  Youn  now  is  deserted.  Some  of  the 
people  return  to  the  village  in  the  morning 
to  sift  through  the  ruins  and  retrieve  pos- 
sessions and  food.  Then  In  the  afternoon  they 
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move  closer  to  Phnom  Penh.  Many  are  living 
at  pagodas  serving  as  unofficial  refugee 
camps. 

At  the  Sla  Keth  pagoda,  12  miles  east  of 
Phnom  Penh,  refugees  from  Prek  Youn  re- 
port they  had  no  help  from  the  government. 
They  feared  that  the  rice  they  salvaged  from 
P>rek  Youn  was  going  to  run  out  In  two  or 
three  months.  They  had  no  Idea  when  it 
would  be  safe  enough  for  them  to  return  to 
the  village. 

The  area  along  Highway  1  east  of  Phnom 
Penh  Is  heavily  populated.  But  for  some 
eight  miles  east  of  Prek  Youn  most  of  the 
people  are  afraid  to  spend  the  night  In  their 
old  homes.  In  the  afternoon  you  can  see 
them  moving  westward  on  the  highway  In  ox 
carts  and  rented  motorbike  taxis  with  the 
food  and  belongings  they  have  salvaged. 

"I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  request  the 
government  not  to  drop  any  more  bombs  be- 
cause we  would  like  to  rebuild  our  homes," 
said  an  old  man  living  among  the  Prek 
Youn  refugees  outside  the  Sla  Keth  pagoda. 

"You  Journalists  can  see  the  problem  with 
your  own  eyes,"  said  another  refugee.  "But 
most  of  the  American  people  cannot  see  with 
their  own  eyes,  so  your  government  gets 
away  with  lying  to  them." 

"We  want  President  Nixon  to  do  every- 
thing he  can  to  stop  the  war,"  the  man  said, 
as  more  and  more  refugees  gathered  around. 

"We  want  you  to  send  our  voices  to  the 
American  people."  he  said.  "Our  only  hope 
Is  in  the  American  people  because  our  own 
government  Ignores  us. 

"If  the  Americans  can  make  peace  In 
Cambodia,  we,  the  Cambodian  people,  will 
thank   the  American  people  like  brothers." 

One  wonders  how  many  Prek  Youns  there 
are. 

Recently  the  United  States  has  reversed 
an  earlier  policy  of  not  bombing  In  the  heav- 
ily populated  area  around  Phnom  Penh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  10  years 
ago,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Bob 
Dylan  wrote  a  song  which  he  titled 
"Blowin'  in  the  Wind."  That  song  con- 
tains nine  questions,  the  last  of  which  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  us  to  ask 
ourselves  today.  As  I  read  of  Prek  Youn 
and  the  countless  other  villages  we  have 
destroyed  during  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Airogant,  I  ask  myself,  to  quote  Bob 
Dylan — 

How  many  deaths  will  It  take  "til  he  knows 
that  too  many  people  have  died? 

How  many  deaths,  Mr.  Nixon? 
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THE  REALITIES  OF  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION: INTELLIGENT  PUBLIC 
POLICY  VERSUS  FANATICISM 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  now  recognizes  the  price 
to  consumers  of  misguided  governmental 
efforts  to  protect  public  health.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's ban  on  livestock  implantation  of 
diethylstilbestrol — DES — pellets,  a  de- 
cision which  was  forced  upon  the  agency 
by  an  excessively  rigid  statute,  the  Times 
published  an  editorial  acknowledging 
the  likelihood  of  a  beef  price  increase  of 
between  3.5  and  15  cents  per  pound.  Such 
increases  will  come  on  top  of  the  soaring 
meat  prices  which  have  alarmed  consum- 
ers across  the  Nation  and  led  to  appeals 


for  more  vigorous  governmental  price 
restraints. 

I  Join  with  the  Times  in  aflBrming 
that— 

Obviously  no  saving  In  meat  prices  can 
Justify  a  real  risk  of  cancer  in  the  food 
Americans  eat. 

But  I  also  join  the  Times  in  asking — 
But  how  real  Is  the  risk  from  which  the 
FDA  has   now   begun  to   protect  the   com- 
munity? 

On  April  27,  following  the  FDA  action, 
I  issued  a  press  release  announcing  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  directing  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  undertake 
a  1-year  study  of  whether  the  "zero  resi- 
due "  concept  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  as  it  pertains  to  agents 
in  foods  might  safely  be  revised  in  light 
of  receat  technological  advances  in  resi- 
due detection.  Today  I  again  urge  prompt 
congressional  action  to  establish  this 
study,  to  facilitate  a  matching  of  public 
policy  with  the  impressive  recent  gains 
of  science. 

On  April  30,  the  Times  published 
its  editorial,  noting  the  extraordinarily 
minute  traces  of  DES  residue  whose  de- 
tection led  to  the  regulatory  action,  and 
questioning  as  I  have  the  soundness  of 
a  public  law  which  permits  no  reason- 
ing in  Federal  administrative  response. 
Wrote  the  Times — 

The  point  Is  that  the  Delaney  amendment 
Is  an  all  or  nothing  affair,  and  presumably 
would  have  applied  If  the  analyttcal  equip- 
ment had  found  only  one  thousandth  of  a 
trllllonth  part  of  DES.  This  sounds  more  like 
fanaticism  than  Intelligent  public  policy. 
Would  not  Congress  be  well  advised  to 
consult  the  scientists  on  what  meaning.  If 
any,  the  law  should  give  to  infinitesimal 
quantities? 

I  can  answer  this  question  only  with 
a  vehement  "Yes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  daily  amid  re- 
affirmation of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
proverb  that  the  end  does  not  justify  the 
means.  In  a  free  society  governmental 
efforts  to  protect  the  public  must  be 
characterized  by  discretion  and  balance. 
I  believe  that  we  have  a  new  opportunity 
to  seek  that  posture. 

There  follows  the  text  of  my  press 
release  of  April  27,  1973,  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  April  30,  1973.  and 
H.R.  7439: 

[From  the  New  York  Times, 

Apr.  30.  1973] 

Policy  on  Infinitesimals 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
banned  further  use  of  the  cattle-fattening 
hormone  DES  on  which  livestock  raisers  have 
long  relied  to  get  the  maximum  gain  In  ani- 
mal weight  for  a  given  quantity  of  feed.  DES 
is  a  carcinogen  and  minute  traces  of  It  were 
found  In  animals  on  which  It  had  been  used. 
The  Delaney  amendment  prohibits  the  use 
In  foods  of  agents  known  to  cause  cancer, 
and  that  amendment  has  now  been  applied. 
The  result  In  the  not  too  distant  future  Is 
likely  to  be  more  expensive  beef,  with  esti- 
mates of  the  likely  price  increase  ranging 
from  3.5  to  15  cents  a  pound. 

Obviously  no  saving  In  meat  prices  can 
Justify  a  real  risk  of  cancer  In  the  food 
Americans  eat.  But  how  real  Is  the  rlst 
from  which  the  F.D.A.  has  now  begun  to 
protect  the  community?  The  F.D.A.  has  re- 
ported that  Its  extremely  sensitive  analyti- 
cal equipment  has  detected  DES  on  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  120  parts  per  trillion 
in  the  animal  tissue  examined.  Such  sensi- 
tivity In  measuring  infinitesimal  quantities 
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Is  a  respectable  scientific  feat,  but  how 
meaningful  is  It  as  a  guide  to  the  public? 
Is  there  a  significant — even  an  appreciable — 
risk  of  anyone  getting  cancer  from  eating 
meat  containing  so  tiny  a  quantity  of  DES? 
How  does  the  "risk"  the  F.D.A.  has  moved 
against  compare  with  the  risk  of  breathing 
normal  polluted  air  In  Manhattan  or  down- 
town Washington.  D.C. — or  with  the  risk 
of  having  a  chest  X-ray  or  smoking  a  single 
cigarette? 

The  point  Is  that  the  Delaney  amendment 
Is  an  all  or  nothing  affair,  and  presumably 
would  have  applied  If  the  analytical  equip- 
ment had  found  only  one  thousandth  of  a 
trllllonth  part  of  DES.  This  sounds  more  like 
fanaticism  than  intelligent  public  policy. 
Would  not  Congress  be  well  advised  to  con- 
sult the  scientists  on  what  meaning.  If  any. 
the  law  should  give  to  Infinitesimal  quan- 
tities? 

[Prom  the  Office  of  Congressman 
Oct  Vander  Jagt  Apr.  27,  1973] 
Press  Release 
A  Food  and  Drug  Administration  an- 
nouncement this  week  of  an  Immediate  ban 
on  the  implantation  of  diethylstilbestrol 
(DES)  pellets  in  livestock  brings  Into  sharp 
focus  the  complexity  of  government's  respon- 
sibility to  the  public.  This  action  reflects 
undue  rigidity  In  the  law  and  resulting  ad- 
ministrative action,  for  when  the  emotion- 
alism which  understandably  stirrounds 
cancer  Is  subdued  and  the  facts  are  examined 
objectively,  there  appears  little  rationale 
for  the  new  policy  and  Its  considerable 
expense  to  consumers. 

Concern  over  tise  of  this  growth  stimulant 
In  livestock  Is  twofold.  Current  food  law 
prohibits  use  of  a  chemical  In  food  If  any 
residue  of  the  substance  could  reach  con- 
sumers. Because  DES  has  been  shown  to 
Induce  tumors  in  mice  It  Is  considered  a 
carcinogen,  despite  the  virtual  Impossibility 
that  any  human  would  Ingest  a  comparable 
quantity  by  eating  the  monumental  amounts 
of  liver  every  day  for  years  that  would  be 
required.  Secondly,  vaginal  cancer  recently 
has  been  detected  among  a  small  number  of 
daughters  of  women  who  took  large  doses  of 
DES  as  a  prescriptive  drug  In  the  1950's  to 
prevent  miscarriages.  While  on  the  surface 
each  of  these  considerations  may  appear  to 
be  decisive,  in  fact  the  picture  Is  far  more 
complex. 

First,  the  only  use  of  DES  that  ever  has 
been  associated  with  human  cancer  Is  the 
prescriptive  use  described  above,  no  longer 
practiced.  In  order  to  consume  the  same 
amount  of  DES  as  the  women  who  took  that 
prescription,  one  would  have  to  eat  liver 
containing  two  parts  per  billion  of  DES  at 
a  rate  of  between  6,500  and  137,000  pounds 
per  day  I  Or  from  another  perspective.  If 
DES  were  present  In  liver  at  that  concen- 
tration, a  person  would  have  to  eat  600 
pounds  of  It  to  obtain  an  amount  of  estrogen 
equivalent  to  the  normal  dally  estrogen 
production  of  a  mature  woman. 

FDA's  latest  action  Is  based  upon  a  new 
radioactive  residue-measurement  technique 
of  amazing  capability.  The  residues  reported, 
which  range  up  to  only  12  parts  per  trillion, 
are  far  more  minute  than  those  associated 
with  prevlovis  detections  or  the  amounts  In 
the  above  comparison.  To  provide  an  Indica- 
tion, two  parts  per  bllUon  Is  equal  to  a  drop 
and  a  half  In  25  thousand  gallons:  two  parts 
per  trillion  thus  would  be  a  drop  and  half  In 
25  million  gallons.  One  part  per  trillion 
equals  about  one  second  In  33  thousand 
years  t 

Refinement  of  this  degree  carries  Implica- 
tions for  "zero  residue"  that  were  unimagina- 
ble a  decade  ago  when  the  law  was  passed.  I 
applaud  the  researchers  for  developing  and 
Implementing  this  technology,  but  now  call 
upon  Congress  to  bring  the  law  up-to-date. 
I  will  Introduce  a  bill  next  week  authorizing 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  Initiate 
a  one-year  study  of  whether  the  residue  re- 
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quirements  might  safely  be  revised  In  light 
of  current  technology. 

One  of  the  greatest  outcries  today  Is  over 
the  price  of  meat.  We  have  had  one  boycott 
and  talk  of  others  as  well  as  drastic  govern- 
ment action  persists.  Yet  despite  the  fact 
that  no  human  cancer  has  ever  been  traced 
to  the  use  of  DES  in  livestock  production,  the 
government  Is  now  taking  action  which  could 
Increase  the  cost  of  beef  to  U.S.  households 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  public  Interest  requires  constant  vigi- 
lance against  disease.  But  It  also  requires 
non-arbitrary  action  by  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative authorities.  I  hope  that  those 
In  Congress  who  have  relentlessly  pursued 
a  ban  on  all  DES  use  will  recognize  the  public 
Interest  In  a  review  of  the  statute. 


H.R.  7439 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  If,  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  Improved  techniques  of  residue  de- 
tection, the  requirements  of  section  512 
(d)(1)(H)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  may  safely  be  revised  to  permit 
certain  amounts  of  residues  to  be  present 
In  meat  or  other  food.  Within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  to  the  Congress  together 
with  any  recommendation  for  legislation 
which  it  determines  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  findings. 


WATERGATE  AND  CAMBODIA:   THE 
SAME  ATTITUDE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, with  the  passage  of  the  Addabbo 
amendment,  this  body  made  clear  its 
disapproval  of  the  administration's 
bombing  of  Cambodia.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  yesterday  voted 
unanimously  to  impose  an  absolute  cut- 
off on  all  present  and  past  appropriations 
for  U.S.  bombing  of  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  full  Senate 
will  soon  adopt  this  position. 

The  White  House,  in  its  typically  ar- 
rogant fashion,  has  already  annoimced 
that  it  will  ignore  any  actions  Congress 
takes  to  halt  the  Cambodian  bombing. 
This  is  regardless  of  the  fact  that  con- 
tinued bombing  after  Senate  action 
would  clearly  be  illegal. 

However,  this  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing, for  the  recent  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Watergate  affair  dem- 
onstrate that  many  in  thLs  administra- 
tion are  not  particularly  concerned  with 
what  is  legal  or  illegal. 

In  connection  with  U.S.  activities  In 
Indochina,  the  administration  has  re- 
cently admitted  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  paying  some  15,000  to  20,000  Thai 
troops  to  stay  in  Laos.  This  is  merely 
one  more  example  of  the  sidministration's 
disregard  for  the  law.  Not  only  is  this 
financing  of  troops  Illegal,  but  It  clearly 
violates  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Into  the  Record 
two  New  York  Times  editorials  that  ad- 
dress themselves  to  United  States  in- 
volvement in  Indochina.  As  the  editorials 
state,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  the 
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actions  that  are  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  United  States  disengages  itself  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  editorials  follow: 
Defiance  of  Cambodia — And  in  Laos 

The  nation  moved  a  step  closer  toward 
what  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  has 
warned  could  become  "a  true  constitutional 
crlsU"  when  a  Senate  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee yesterday  accepted  a  House-approved 
prohibition  on  the  transfer  of  funds  for 
bombing  In  Cambodia.  The  Administration 
has  already  Indicated  It  will  Ignore  such  a 
ban  even  If  It  Is  endorsed  by  Congress. 

Any  continuation  of  the  bombing  after 
expected  Senate  approval  of  this  provision 
would  amount  to  open  defiance  of  the  clear 
Intent  of  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  United 
States  military  action  In  Cambodia.  In  or- 
der to  check  such  an  abuse  of  Presidential 
power  and  to  begin  to  restore  its  own  Integ- 
rity, Congress  would  be  obliged  to  move  to 
a  more  drastic  confrontation  by  banning 
ftmds  for  United  States  military  activities 
anywhere  In  Indochina  v?lthout  prior  Con- 
gressional approval,  as  long  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Case,  Republican  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Senator  Church.  Democrat  of  Idaho. 

If  the  President  has  learned  anything  at 
all  from  the  Watergate  and  allied  scandals 
and  the  national  revulsion  they  have  pro- 
duced, he  will  act  now  to  avert  this  ultimate 
showdown.  The  White  House  Indication  that 
It  will  persist  in  Its  present  policy  In  uncon- 
stitutional defiance  of  Congress  would.  If  car- 
ried out,  enormously  exacerbate  the  present 
tension  that  Is  already  seriously  affecting  the 
political  process. 

If  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
Is  the  ultimate  safeguard  of  American  liber- 
ties Is  to  be  preserved,  the  developing  con- 
stitutional crisis  over  the  Administration's 
persistent  arbitrary  military  Involvement  In 
Indochina  needs  to  be  resolved  decisively  In 
favor  of  Congress. 

The  admission  of  an  Administration  of- 
ficial that  the  United  States  Is  to  finance 
the  presence  of  15,000  to  20.000  Thai  "Irregu- 
lar" troops  In  Laos  over  another  shocking  Il- 
lustration of  the  Administration's  disregard 
of  Congress  and  the  Constitution  In  the  per- 
sisting military  Interventions  In  Indochina. 

The  funding  of  foreign  mercenaries  In  Laos 
is  speeiflcally  forbidden  In  an  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  for  1971.  The  Administration  has  argued 
In  the  past  that  these  mercenaries  In  Laos 
were  all  Indigenous  "volunteers"  of  Thai 
origin.  But  inquiries  by  Senate  Investigators 
and  American  correspondents  have  revealed 
that  the  "volunteers"  were  In  fact  reservists 
who  had  come  from  Thailand  and  expected  to 
return  there. 

In  addition  to  being  flagrantly  Illegal,  con- 
tinuing American  support  for  the  Thai  mer- 
cenaries violates  the  spirit  of  the  Paris  ac- 
cords and  contradicts  Administration  claims 
that  It  is  disengaging  from  Indochina,  es- 
pecially if.  as  a  Senate  source  has  Indicated, 
their  numbers  were  drastically  Increased  late 
last  year  In  anticipation  of  the  Vietnam 
cease-fire  agreement. 

Congress  obviously  must  take  additional 
steps  to  Insure  that  Its  will  Is  followed  to 
the  letter  In  Laos  as  well  as  In  Cambodia  and 
elsewhere  throughout  Indochina. 


NATIONAL  POLICE  WEEK 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of   May    13    is   designated   as   National 
Police  Week  and  I  would  like  to  call  to 
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the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
from  the  Law  Officer,  written  by  Rev.  R. 
Joseph  Etooley,  chaplain  for  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Police  Associations. 

This  timely  article  reflects  the  need  to 
replenish  part  of  the  American  patriot- 
ism that  some  have  attempted  to  deride 
and  <  ridicule. 

The  article  follows : 

God  Bless  America 
(By  Rev.  R.  Joseph  Dooley.  Chaplain  I.CJ'.A.) 

In  recent  years,  some  neo-soclologlsts  have 
denigrated  the  average  American's  love  of 
coxintry,  warning  that  "waving  the  flag"  Is 
an  Infantile  disease  we  should  long  ago  have 
outgrown — as  they  obviously  have.  The  syn- 
drome, they  say,  prevents  us  from  looking  at 
our  faults  objectively  and  thus  deters  re- 
forms desperately  needed. 

I  doubt  they  can  root  out  the  dread  virus, 
however,  for  patriotism  seems  to  me  a  reflex, 
much  like  breathing.  The  symptoms  appear 
early  in  life — as  when  we  root  for  our  school 
In  a  track  meet;  and  as  50.000  die-hard  Red- 
skin fans  go  berserk  with  delight  as  "their 
team"  wins  the  championship  and  goes  to 
the   Superbowl. 

Yet,  thanks  to  the  Increasing  effort  of  this 
dedicated  sociological  cult,  there  Is  some  ero- 
sion In  our  patriotism.  I  see  It  in  such  things 
as  George  Washington's  Birthday,  Independ- 
ence Day,  and  Thanksgiving  being  celebrated 
as  commercial  sales  days  rather  than  com- 
memorating a  National  Event. 

A  letter  that  was  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  last  year  condemned  the  display 
of  the  flag  by  police  officers  on  their  uniforms 
as  a  "shocking  .  .  .  misuse  of  the  flag."  The 
reason  given  was  that  the  flag  has  become 
the  symbol  of  a  pro-Admlnlstratlon  position 
on  the  War  In  Vietnam,  and  therefore  places 
the  policeman  on  one  side  of  a  political  dis- 
pute. 

Why  Is  this? 

The  soUitlon,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  not  to  deny 
the  police  officer  the  right  to  wear  the  most 
precious  symbol  of  our  nationhood.  On  the 
contrary,  every  American  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  display  the  flag  as  much  as  pos- 
-slble.  The  reason  that  the  flag  did  become  the 
svmbol  of  a  pro-Admlnlstration  position  on 
the  War  is  that  so  many  of  the  anti-Vietnam 
War  protesters  dramatized  their  point  of  view 
by  burning  the  American  Flag  and  flying  the 
Viet  Cong  flag.  How  often  were  the  flags  at 
the  base  of  the  Washington  Monument 
burned? 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  tearing  down 
our  love  and  respect  for  the  banner  which 
has  symbolized  the  great  hopes  and  dreams 
of  the  American  people  throughout  their 
history. 

Then  we  have  people  like  Jane  Fonda  and 
Joan  Baez  who  have  testified  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  life  in  North  Vietnam;  Angela 
Davis  and  magnate  Cyrus  Katon  have  hailed 
the  virtues  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Yet,  curiously,  all 
have  returned  to  their  "Inferior"  native  land. 
That  is  when  the  bumper-sticker  "Love  It  or 
Leave  it"  takes  on  real  meaning. 

In  the  197-year  history  of  the  United  States 
perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  story  quite 
like  the  return  of  our  Prisoners  of  War  from 
Indochina.  Along  with  many  of  you,  I 
watched  the  landing  at  Clark  Air  Base,  and 
heard  those  never-to-be-forgotten  words  of 
the  first  man  off  the  hospital  plane,  Captain 
Jeremiah  Denton,  held  captive  for  some  eight 
years.  "We  are  honored  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  our  country  under  difficult 
circumstances  .  .  .  God  Bless  America."  And 
there  was  the  blessed  truth  that  gave  the 
lie  to  Jane  Fonda  and  her  Ilk. 

As  the  former  prisoners  begin  to  arrive 
at  air  fields  across  the  country,  the  reception 
awaiting  them  reflects  a  depth  of  patriotism 
among  our  citizens  that  some  Americans  felt 
was  lost  forever. 
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President  Nixon,  In  his  radio  address  on 
law  enforcement  and  drug  abuse  prevention 
on  March  10,  1973,  said:  "When  I  saw  and 
heard  the  remarks  of  our  returning  prisoners 
of  war,  BO  strong  and  confident  and  proud, 
I  realized  that  we  were  seeing  men  of  tough 
moral  fibre,  men  who  reflected,  despite  their 
long  absence  from  America,  what  America  Is 
all  about  ...  To  accept  anything  less  than 
a  nation  free  from  crime  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  something  less  than  America  can  be 
and  ought  to  be  for  all  our  people. " 

The  Police  Officer  is  part  of  this  American 
heritage.  His  or  her  life  is  built  around  a 
strong  sense  of  the  common  good  and  a  sense 
of  patroltlsm.  In  the  police  ranks,  there  Is 
no  room  for  sardonic,  timed  rationalizing 
that  lessens  personal  commitment  and 
courageous  respect  for  responsible  duty. 

The  price  the  police  officer  pays  for  this  Is 
sometimes  high.  We  need  to  remind  our- 
selves often  of  our  priceless  heritage  and  of 
our  spiritual  success — so  we  proudly  wear 
the  flag  of  our  country.  We  must  be  faithful 
to  our  ideals  as  police  officers  and  sincere  in 
our  pursuit  of  what  is  right.  Because  each 
one  of  you  "are  honored  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  your  country  under  difficult 
circumstances  .  .  ." 

God  bless  America  and  our  police. 


Maij  16,  1973 


U.S.  CONGRESSMAN  HARSHA  RE- 
CEIVES FIRST  INTERNATIONAL 
SAFETY  AWARD  AT  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY DINNER  IN  LONDON 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  16,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  already  know,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Harsha)  has  been  awarded  the  first 
International  Road  Safety  Cup  for  his 
work  in  the  field  of  highway  safety.  The 
award  was  presented  to  Mr.  Harsha  at  a 
parliamentary  dinner  held  in  London 
last  December  5. 

The  Night  Driving  Safety  News  has 
published  an  article  on  this  award  pres- 
entation, and  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  its  contents.  I  am 
sure  they  join  me  In  congratulating  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
this  outstanding  honor,  which  well 
befits  his  many  great  contributions  and 
achievements  in  the  field  of  highway 
safety. 

The  article  follows. 

U.S.  Congressman  Harsha  Receives  First 
International  Road  Safety  Award  at 
Parliamentary  Dinner   in  London 

Congressman  William  H.  Harsha  (R-Ohlo) 
was  awarded  the  first  International  Road 
Safety  Cup  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  high- 
way safety  in  America  by  British  Member  of 
Parliament.  The  Hon.  Sir  Clive  Bossom,  at  a 
Parliamentary  dinner  held  in  London  De- 
cember 5th. 

In  presenting  the  award,  Sir  Cllve  Bossom 
said,  "There  are  two  fields  of  highway  safety 
activity  I  admire  particularly  in  your  coun- 
try, your  driver  education  program  for  the 
young  and  your  efforts  to  improve  driving 
conditions  on  rural  roads,  especially  d\irlng 
the  hours  of  darkness. 

"In  view  of  the  efforts  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  particularly  of  its  Roads 
Subcommittee  which  Is  responsible  for  pro- 


moting better  safety  on  the  highways,  it  was 
decided  that  the  first  award  should  be  In 
honor  of  this  work,"  he  stated. 

Rep.  Harsha,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  and  its 
Roads  Subcommittee,  was  made  the  flrst 
recipient  of  the  award  for  his  "Omnibus 
Highway  Safety  Act."  a  12-point  proposal 
emphasizing  road  safety,  which  he  conceived 
and  Introduced.  The  bill  was  Included  In  the 
1972  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  which  narrow- 
ly missed  passage  prior  to  adjournment  of 
the  92nd  Congress. 
legislation  to  be  reintroduced  to  congress 

In  accepting  the  awards.  Rep  Harsha  said, 
"We  came  very  close  to  approving  highway 
safety  legislation  In  America,  which,  when 
Implemented,  will  bring  about  dramatic  re- 
ductions in  accidents.  My  studies  Indicate 
that  upwards  of  10.000  lives  will  be  saved 
each  year  with  commensurate  decreases  In 
Injuries  and  property  damage.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  measure  will  be  approved."  Mr. 
Harsha  reports  he  has  readied  new  highway 
safety  legislation  for  Introd-act'.on  early  In 
the  next  session  of  Congress  which  begins  In 
January. 

"Although  much  has  been  achieved  in 
highway  safety,  the  population  death  rate 
In  America  from  automotive  accidents  has 
increased  in  the  last  decade  almost  30  per- 
cent," he  told  the  distinguished  group  of 
British  Members  of  Parliament  and  traffic 
safety  leaders. 

"For  every  fatality,  there  are  between  ten 
and  eleven  serious  injuries,"  he  pointed  out. 
"ITils  means  that  last  year  In  America  600,- 

000  people  were  carried  from  the  scene  of 
accidents,  dead  or  alive." 

Congressman  Harsha  cited  "the  need  to 
search  for  new  approaches  to  reduce  the 
carnage  on  our  roads  and  to  Improve  the 
standard  of  professionalism  we  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  problem. 

"I  strongly  believe  In  the  Interchange  of 
Ideas  and  programs  between  nations. 
Through  such  cross-fertilization  we  can  as- 
sure eventual  success  of  our  combined  efforts. 

1  hope  that  this  International  Road  Safety 
Cup  will  become  the  symbol  of  both  our 
aspirations  and  achievements  in  the  high- 
way safety  fleld. 

The  award  was  initiated  by  Traffic  En- 
gineering and  Control  Magazine,  a  world-re- 
nowned authority  In  its  field,  to  recog- 
nize outstanding  leadership  and  effective 
action  In  promoting  road  and  traffic  safety. 
It  wUl  be  presented  annually,  with  the  In- 
ternational Road  Safety  Cup  passing  from 
one  winner  to  the  next. 

Also  present  at  the  dinner  were  Harsha's 
Congressional  colleagues,  Robert  Jones  of 
Alabama.  James  Wright  of  Texas,  Kenneth 
Gray  of  Illinois.  James  Grover  of  New  York, 
James  Howard  of  New  Jersey,  John  Hammer- 
schmldt  of  Arkansas  and  Clarence  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Among  U.S.  industrial  leaders  in  the 
road  safety  field  present  were  John  P.  Man- 
ley,  executive  vice  president  of  Potters  In- 
dustries, Inc.  and  Gerald  P.  Balcar,  vice  pres- 
ident of  Potters  Industries. 

Editor's  Note. — Congressman  Harsha  in- 
troduced the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  on 
January  18th.  At  the  heart  of  his  new  bill, 
H.R.  2332.  are  four  action  programs. 

A  special  pavement  marking  program  for 
all  rural  highways  of  the  nation  where  two- 
thirds  of  traffic  fatalities  now  occur. 

A  spot  Improvement  program  for  already 
Identified  high  hazard  locations  both  on  and 
off  the  Federal-aid  system. 

A  roadside  obstacle  removal  program  to 
eliminate  natural  and  man-made  obstacles 
that  vehicles  are  apt  to  hit  when  they  leave 
the  traveled  way  either  because  of  driver  loss 
of  control  or  as  a  result  of  a  collision  avoid- 
ance manuever. 

A  separation,  relocation,  and  signing  pro- 
gram to  assure  that  aU  railroad  highway 
crossings  In  America  are  provided  with  ade- 
quate BlgQS  and  protection  devices. 


May  17,  1973 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son ni,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  judge  of  each  day  and 
our  final  judge,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
good  land,  Its  resourceful  people,  and  its 
enduring  institutions.  We  thank  Thee 
for  all  who  serve  the  Government  com- 
petently and  faithfully  without  blemish 
or  §tain.  We  thank  Thee  for  citizens 
steeped  In  that  righteousness  which  ex- 
alts a  nation  and  will  not  falter  or  fail 
amid  all  change.  Make  this  a  time  of 
cleansing  and  renewal  of  all  that  is  best 
in  our  national  life.  And  to  Thee  shall 
be  all  the  glory  and  the  praise. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  17, 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  III,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  16.  1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  imder  New  Re- 
ports, Department  of  the  Treasury,  will 
be  stated. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  under  New  Reports,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  as  follows : 

Edward  C.  Schmults,  of  New  York,  to  be 
General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Donald  C.  Alexander,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  DEFECT 
REMEDY  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  142,  S.  355. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  355,  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  provide 
for  remedies  of  defects  without  charge,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor 
Vehicle  Defect  Remedy  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  108(a)  (4)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(15  U.S.C.  1397)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  fail  to  furnish  notification,  fail  to 
remedy  any  defect  or  failure  to  comply,  fail 
to  maintain  records,  or  fall  to  meet  any  other 
obligation  imposed  upon  any  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  dealer  pursuant  to  section  113 
of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  113  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1402)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"discovery,  notification,  and  remedy  or 

MOTOR  vehicle  DEFECTS 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  Requirement  of  Notice. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  retreader 
of  tires  shall  be  deemed  the  manufacturer 
of  tires  which  have  been  retreaded,  and  the 
brand  name  owner  of  tires  marketed  under 
a  brand  name  not  owned  by  the  manufac- 


turer of  the  tire  shall  be  deemed  the  manu- 
facturer of  tires  marketed  under  such  brand 
name.  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
or  tires  shall  furnish  notification  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  If — 

"(1)  such  manufacturer  discovers  that 
any  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  produced  by  such  manufac- 
turer— 

"(A)  contains  a  defect  and  determines  In 
good  faith  that  such  defect  relates  to  motor 
vehicle  safety;  or 

"(B)  does  not  comply  with  an  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  Act; 
or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines,  through 
testing,  inspection.  Investigation,  or  research 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act,  through  ex- 
amination of  communications  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  or  through 
other  means,  that  any  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  produced  by 
such  manufacturer — 

"(A)  contains  a  defect  which  relates  to 
motor  vehicle  safety;  or 

"(B)  does  not  comply  with  an  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Contents,  Time,  and  Form  of  No- 
tice.—  (1)  The  notification  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  contain,  in 
addition  to  such  other  matters  tis  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  by  regulation — 

"(A)  a  clear  description  of  the  defect  in 
any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment or  of  the  failure  to  comply  with  any 
applicable  motor  vehicle  safety  standard; 

"(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  risk  to  traffic 
safety  reasonably  related  to  such  defect  or 
failure  to  comply; 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  remedy  such  defect  or  failure  to 
comply; 

"(D)  a  statement  that  the  named  manu- 
facturer shall  cause  such  defect  or  failure 
to  comply  to  be  remedied  without  charge 
pursuant  to  subsection    (e)    of  this  section; 

"(E)  the  date  when  such  defect  or  fail- 
ure to  comply  will  initially  be  remedied 
without  charge  and,  In  the  case  of  tires,  the 
final  date  when  such  defect  or  failure  to 
comply  will  be  remedied  without  charge  pur- 
suant to  subsection   (e)   of  this  section:  and 

"(F)  a  description  of  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  In  Informing  the  Secretary  when- 
ever a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  dealer 
falls  or  Is  unable  to  remedy  without  charge 
such  defect  or  failure  to  comply. 

"(2)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  furnished 
within  a  reasonable  time  after — 

"(A)  the  discovery  of  the  defect  or  failure 
to  comply  by  the  manufacturer,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  the  Secretary's  determination  of  the 
defect  or  failure  to  comply  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section  or  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  if  applicable. 

"(3)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  accom- 
plished— 

"(A)  by  certified  mail  to — 
"(1)  the  flrst  purchaser  (not  Including 
any  dealer  of  such  manufacturer)  of  the 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
containing  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply, 
"(11)  any  subsequent  purchaser  of  such 
vehicle  or  equipment  to  whom  has  been 
transferred  any  warranty  thereon, 

"(111)  any  other  person  who  Is  a  regis- 
tered owner  of  such  vehicle  or  equipment 
and  whose  name  and  address  is  reasonably 
ascertainable  through  State  records  or  other 
sources  available  to  such  manufacturer;  and 
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"(B)  by  certified  mail  or  other  more  ex- 
peditious means  to  the  dealer  or  dealers  of 
such  manufacturer  to  whom  such  motor 
vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  was 
delivered. 

"(c)  IifroBMATiON  AND  DiscLostTKE. — Every 
manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles  or  tires  shall 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  true  or  repre- 
sentative copy  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and 
other  communications  to  the  dealers  of  such 
manufacturer  or  to  the  purchasers  of  motor 
vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  pro- 
duced by  such  manufacturer  regarding  any 
defect  In  such  vehicle  or  equipment  which 
Is  sold  or  serviced.  The  Secretary  shall  dis- 
close so  much  of  any  information  referred 
to  under  this  subsection,  subsection  (a)  of 
thU  section,  or  section  112(a)  of  this  Act  to 
the  public  as  he  determines  will  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
he  shall  not  disclose  to  the  public  any  In- 
formation which  contains  or  relates  to  a 
trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In 
section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
unless  he  determines  that  It  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Records  of  First  Purchaser. — Every 
manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles  or  tires  shall 
maintain  records  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  first  purchaser  (other  than  a  dealer 
or  distributor)  of  motor  vehicles  or  tires  pro- 
duced by  such  manufacturer.  The  Secretary 
may  establish,  by  order,  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  manufacturers  In  establishing  and 
maintaining  such  records.  Including  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  by  distributors  and 
dealers  to  assist  manufacturers  to  secure  the 
Information  required  by  this  subsection  ex- 
cept that  the  availability  or  not  of  such  as- 
sistance shall  not  affect  the  obligation  of 
manufacturers  under  this  subsection.  Such 
procedures  shall  be  reasonable  for  the  par- 
ticular type  of  motor  vehicle  or  tires  for 
which  they  are  prescribed. 

"(e)  Remedt  or  Defect  or  Failure  To 
Comply. — If — 

"(1)  any  motor  vehicle  (Including  any 
Item  of  original  motor  vehicle  equipment) 
or  tire  is  determined  by  Its  manufacturer, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  contain  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply 
which  relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety;  or 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  thU  section,  or  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  if  applicable, 
that  any  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  contains  a  defect  which 
relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety  or  does  not 
comply  with  any  applicable  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  prescribed  under  this  Act, 
then,  after  the  notification  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  Is  furnished  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  manufactiirer  of  Such  motor  vehicle  or 
tire  presented  for  remedy  pursuant  to  such 
notification  shall  cause  such  defect  or  laUure 
to  comply  In  such  motor  vehicle  (Including 
any  item  of  original  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment), such  item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment, or  such  tire  to  be  remedied  without 
charge.  In  the  case  of  a  tire  presented  for 
remedy  pursuant  to  such  notification,  the 
manufacturer  of  each  such  tire  shall  replace 
such  tire  without  charge  for  a  period  up  to 
sixty  days  after  receipt  of  such  notification 
or  sixty  days  after  replacement  tires  are 
available,  whichever  is  later.  In  the  case  of 
a  motor  vehicle  presented  for  remedy  pur- 
suant to  such  notification,  if  the  defect  or 
failure  to  comply  cannot  be  adequately 
remedied,  the  Secretary  shall  require  the 
manufacturer,  at  the  manufacturer's  option 
either  to — 

"(A)  replace  such  motor  vehicle  without 
charge  with  a  new  or  equivalent  vehicle,  or 

■(B)    refund  the  purchase  price  of  such 
motor  vehicle  In  full  less  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  depreciation. 
The  dealer   or  retailer   who   performs  BUth 
remedy   work   without   charge   shaU   receive 
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fair  and  equitable  reimbursement  for  such 
work  from  such  manufacturer.  The  require- 
ment of  this  subsection  that  such  remedy 
work  be  performed  without  charge  shall  not 
apply  If  a  determination  is  made  under  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section  that  the  defect 
or  failure  to  comply  is  de  minimis,  or  If 
such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  was  purchased  by  the  first  pur- 
chaser (not  including  any  dealer  of  a  man- 
ufacturer) more  than  eight  calendar  years 
before  the  manufacturer  receives  notification 
from  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  pairagpraph 
( 1 )  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  of  defect 
or  failure  to  comply. 

"(f)  Approval  and  Implementation  of 
Remedy  Plan. —  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove with  or  without  modification  after  con- 
sultation with  the  manufacturer  of  such 
motor  vehicle  or  tires,  such  manufacturer's 
remedy  plan  including  the  date  when  and 
the  method  by  which  the  notification  and 
remedy  required  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  effectuated.  Such  date  shall  be  the 
earliest  practicable  one  but  shall  not  exceed 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  discovery  or  de- 
termination of  the  defect  or  failure  to  com- 
ply pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section, 
if  applicable,  unless  the  Secretary  grants  an 
extension  of  such  period  for  good  cause 
shown  and  publishes  a  notice  of  such  exten- 
sion in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  manu- 
facturer is  bound  to  implement  such  remedy 
plan  as  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Upon  application  In  writing  by  such 
manufacturer,  the  Secretary  may  approve 
any  amendment  or  modification  of  such  plan 
for  good  cause  shown  provided  notice  of  such 
modification  Is  reasonably  publicized  by  such 
manufacturer.  The  Secretary  shall  cause 
each  such  application  and  the  decision  ren- 
dered on  such  application  to  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  within  five  days  of  re- 
ceipt or  Issuance.  As  used  in  the  paragraph, 
'good  cause'  means  unavoidable  delay  due 
to  strikes,  catastrophe,  or  natiiral  disaster. 

"(g)  Proceedings. — (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
immediately  notify  such  manufacturer  of  his 
determination  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section  of  the  defect  or  failure  to  com- 
ply, and  shall  supply  a  statement  of  his  rea- 
sons and  the  basis  for  the  findings.  Such  de- 
termination, reasons,  and  findings  shall  be 
published  Immediately  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  the  manufacturer  and  any 
Interested  person  all  Information,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, upon  which  the  findings  are  based. 
Within  seven  days  after  the  manufacturer 
receives  notification  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph such  manufacturer  may  file  a  petition 
to  Initiate  a  proceeding  to  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that — 

"(A)  such  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  does  comply  with  such 
standard  or  does  not  contain  a  defect  which 
relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety;  or 

"(B)  such  defe«t  or  failure  to  comply  Is  de 
minimis  in  its  Impact  on  the  number  of  traf- 
fic accidents  and  deaths  and  Injuries  to  per- 
sons resulting  from  traffic  accidents. 
A  proceeding  on  such  petition  shall  com- 
mence within  twenty-one  days  of  the  date 
of  the  determination  and  such  date  shall  b« 
announced  publicly.  A  record  of  the  proceed- 
ing shall  be  maintained.  The  proceeding  shall 
be  structured  to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  while  permitting  the  manufacturer 
and  all  interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views.  Participants  shall  be  giv- 
en a  limited  right  to  cross-examine  experts 
on  matters  directly  related  to  the  Issues  of 
defect  or  failure  to  comply.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  'a  limited  right  to  cross- 
examine'  means  that  the  Secretary  may  set 
such  conditions  and  limitations  on  cross- 
examination  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
fair   and   expedltlotis   consideration   of   the 


contested  Issues.  All  testimony  shall  be  pre- 
sented by  affidavit  or  orally  under  oath,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Secretary  may  require  that  persons 
with  the  same  or  similar  interests  appear  to- 
gether by  a  single  representative.  Within 
fourteen  days  of  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  Secretary  shall  Issue  his  deci- 
sion on  the  petition  with  a  statement  of 
his  reasons.  If  such  decision  affirms  the  orig- 
inal determination  of  the  Secretary,  imder 
subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  direct  such  manufacturer  to  fur- 
nish forthwith  the  notification  required  by 
such  subsection.  The  Secretary's  decision 
and  reasons  shall  be  published  immediately 
In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
paragraph,  any  person  who  Is  aggrieved  by 
the  decision  In  a  proceeding  under  this  sub- 
section may  appeal  a  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  review 
In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  Such  peti- 
tion shall  be  filed  within  twenty  days  after 
the  Secretary's  decision.  In  any  such  review, 
the  factual  findings  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  sustained  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole. 
The  Secretary  shall  file  the  record  on  which 
his  findings  are  based  within  twenty  days  of 
the  date  the  petition  for  review  Is  filed.  The 
court  shall  expedite  the  disposition  of  such 
petition  for  review.  The  Secretary's  determi- 
nation that  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply  is 
or  Is  not  de  minimis  In  Its  Impact  Is  not  re- 
viewable under  this  paragraph. 

"(h)  Imminent  Hazard. — ( 1 )  The  Secretary 
may  file  an  action  against — 

"(A)  an  Imminently  hazardous  motor  ve- 
hicle or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  for 
seizure  of  such  vehicle  or  equipment  under 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  subsection:  and 

"(B)  a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  dealer 
of  such  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment. 

As  used  In  this  subsection,  'Imminently 
hazardous'  means  a  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  which  presents 
Immediate  and  unreasonable  risk  of  death, 
serious  Illness,  or  severe  personal  Injury. 

"(2)  (A)  The  court  In  which  such  action  Is 
filed  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  declare  such 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment to  be  Imminently  hazardous  and  (in 
the  case  of  an  sictlon  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  of  this  subsection)  to  grant  (as  ancillary 
to  such  declaration  or  In  lieu  thereof)  such 
temporary  or  permanent  relief  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  from  such 
risk. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  action  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  the  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
mpy  be  proceeded  against  by  process  of  libel 
for  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  such 
product  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
states  within  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
such  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  Is  found.  Proceedings  and  cases 
shall  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  pro- 
ceedings In  rem  In  admiralty. 

"(C)  An  action  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
of  this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  hi  any  Judicial  district  In 
which  any  of  the  defendants  is  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  business.  Process  may  be 
served  on  s\ich  defendant  In  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  such  defendant  resides  or  may 
be  found.  Subpenas  requiring  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  in  such  an  action  may  run  into 
any  other  district. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  any  action  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may  direct  attorneys  employed 
by  him  to  appear  and  represent  him." 

Sec.  4.  Section  121  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.8.C.  1409)   U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"authorization  of  appropriations 
"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $46,773.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  committee 
report  on  S.  355. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  to  Accompany   Passage  or  S.  355 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Defect  Remedy  Act 
(S.  355)  would  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  by  empowering 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  require 
the  remedy  of  a  safety-related  defect  or  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  a  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  at  no  cost  to  the  consumer.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  authorize  $46,773,000  to 
be  appropriated  for  Implementation  of  the 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

The  major  thrust  of  S.  355  Is  to  empower 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  require 
that  the  manufacturer  of  a  motor  vehicle  or 
an  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  (includ- 
ing tires)  which  contain  a  safety  related 
defect  or  a  failure  to  comply  with  a  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  to  remedy  such  defect 
or  failure  to  comply  without  charge  to  the 
consumer.  Under  current  law,  the  Secretary 
may  require  such  manufacturer  to  send  a 
defect  notification  to  the  first  purchaser  of 
such  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment.  However,  under  current  law,  re- 
pair at  no  cost  Is  discretionary  with  the 
manufacturer. 

In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle,  the  manu- 
facturer would  be  required  to  actually  remedy 
the  defect  or  failure  to  comply.  If  such  motor 
vehicle  could  not  be  adequately  remedied,  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  discretion  to  require 
the  manufacturer  to  choose  either  to  replace 
such  motor  vehicle  without  charge  with  a 
new  or  equivalent  vehicle  or  to  refund  the 
purchase  price  of  such  motor  vehicle  in  full 
less  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation. 

In  the  case  of  tires,  the  manufacturer 
would  have  to  replace  the  tire,  at  no  cost, 
with  no  deduction  for  tread  wear  (as  Is  the 
current  Industry  practice ) .  The  consumer 
would  have  a  period  of  60  days  from  the  date 
of  notification  or  availability  of  replacement 
tires,  whichever  Is  later,  to  have  the  remedy 
work  performed.  This  tlme-llmltatlon  pro- 
vision Is  designed  to  encourage  consumers  to 
replace  defective  tires  Immediately  Instead 
of  waiting  until  they  are  worn  out  before 
obtaining  new  tires. 

Additionally,  S.  355  precisely  defines  the 
administrative  hearing  procedure  available 
to  the  manufacturer  of  a  motor  vehicle  or 
Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  which  has 
been  declared  by  the  Secretary  to  contain  a 
defect  or  failure  to  comply.  The  procedure 
is  designed  to  Insure  an  expeditious  consid- 
eration of  the  views  and  evidence  of  the 
manufacturer  and  other  Interested  parties. 
Due  to  the  nature  of  the  potential  risk  to 
the  public  health  and  safety.  It  is  Imperative 
that  this  administrative  proceeding  not  be 
delayed.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  Is  vested 
with  great  discretion  to  control  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Under  the  new  procedure.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  defect  or  failure  to  com- 
ply exists,  he  Immediately  notifies  the  manu- 
facturer of  his  determination  and  supplies 
a  statement  of  his  reasons  and  the  basis  for 
the  findings.  His  determination,  reasons  and 
findings  are  published  Immediately  In  the 
Federal  Register.  Within  7  days  after  the 
manufacturer  receives  notification  of  the 
Secretary's  determination,  he  may  file  a 
petition  to  Initiate  a  proceeding  to  establish 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  SecrAary  that  the 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 


ment does  comply  with  a  standard  or  does 
not  contain  a  safety  related  defect  or  that 
the  defect  or  failure  to  comply  Is  de  mlni- 
jnis  In  its  Impact  on  motor  vehicle  safety. 
The  Secretary  has  21  days  within  which  to 
commence  the  proceeding. 

A  record  of  the  proceeding  shall  be  main- 
tained. The  proceeding  shall  be  structured 
to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  while 
permitting  the  manufacturer  and  all  In- 
terested parties  to  present  their  views.  The 
Secretary  shall  afford  participants  a  limited 
right  to  cross-examine  experts  on  matters 
directly  related  to  the  Issues  of  defect  or 
failure  to  comply.  However,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  such  limitations  on  cross-examina- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  fair 
and  expeditious  consideration  of  the  con- 
tested Issues.  The  Secretary  must  render 
his  decision  on  the  petition  within  14  days 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  proceeding.  An  op- 
portunity for  Judicial  review  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  available  to  any  person  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  at  the  proceeding. 

In  those  cases  where  the  risk  to  the  public 
Is  obvious.  S.  355  provides  for  a  procedure 
whereby  the  Secretary  can  avoid  the  possibly 
time  consuming  procedures  rnd  act  Imme- 
diately to  remove  an  obvious  hazard  by  ap- 
plying to  a  District  Court  for  such  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  relief  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  public. 

Finally,  the  Committee  has  prcposed  to 
authorize  appropriations  of  not  to  exceed 
$46,773,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  The  Administration  has  requested 
an  open  ended  authorization  In  support  cf  a 
request  for  approfSrlatlons  of  $35,630,000. 

BACKGROUND    AND    NEED 

Renair  at  no  cost 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  over 
36,000.000  motor  vehicles  have  been  recalled 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  safety  related  defect 
(including  failures  to  comply  with  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards).  The  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  currently  empowers  the  Secretary 
of  1  ransportatlon  to  declare  that  a  safety 
related  defect  exists  and  to  require  that  a 
notification  be  sent  to  the  owners  of  the  de- 
fective vehicles.  But  the  Act  does  not  require 
the  manufacturer  to  remedy  that  defect  at 
no  cost  to  the  consumer. 

As  the  auto  safety  program  in  the  Fed- 
eral government  matures,  more  and  more  \e- 
hicles  are  being  recalled.  Thus,  in  1972.  12,- 
000,000  cars  were  recalled — more  than  In  any 
other  single  year.  In  fact,  more  vehicles  were 
recalled  last  year  than  were  built.  Now  that 
the  nation  has  finally  developed  the  capa- 
bility of  discovering  defects  In  motor  vehicles, 
we  must  do  all  In  our  power  to  insure  that 
those  defects  are  remedied;  all  of  our  efforts 
to  locate  safety  related  defects  and  warn 
consumers  of  their  existence  are  wasted  If 
the  vehicle  Is  not  ultimately  repaired.  It  must 
be  as  attractive  and  convenient  as  possible  for 
a  consumer  to  invest  the  energy  and  t^e  ef- 
fort to  get  his  or  her  vehicle  fixed.  At  stake 
is  not  only  the  welfare  of  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle  himself,  but  also  other  persons  who 
might  be  injured  as  a  result  of  the  defect. 

Our  experience  over  the  past  six  years  dem- 
onstrated that  owners  of  defective  vehicles 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  have  their  vehicles 
remedied  If  the  the  manufacturer  absorbs 
the  repair  cost.  Statistics  compiled  by  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Administration  in- 
dicate that  in  recall  situations  where  the 
manufacturer  has  absorbed  defect  repair 
costs,  about  75,;  of  those  owners  who  re- 
ceived notification  had  the  vehicle  Inspected, 
and  repaired  where  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Corvalr  heater  recall,  where  the 
manufacturer  refused  to  absorb  the  cost  of 
remedy,  only  7.6  <;;  responded  to  the  warning. 

Repair  at  no  cost  legislation  Is  not  new  to 
the  Senate.  In  1969,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
proposal  similar  to  S.  355.  In  the  Conferehc« 


Committee  with  the  House,  however,  that 
provision  was  deleted  In  exchange  for  indus- 
try assurance  that  all  safety  related  defects 
would  be  remedied  at  the  manufacturer's  ex- 
pense whether  or  not  such  an  obligation  was 
mandated  by  legislation. 

Generally,  the  automobile  industry  has 
honored  that  commitment.  However,  in  the 
past  18  months,  there  have  been  two  notable 
Instances  where  that  promise  has  been 
breached.  In  November,  1971,  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  de- 
clared that  the  heater  on  all  1960-68  Chevro- 
let Con'alrs  contained  a  safety  related  defect; 
the  heater  leaked  poisonous  fumes  Into  the 
passenger  compartment.  The  680,000  owners 
of  those  cars  were  each  asked  to  bear  the  cost 
of  the  repair — $150-$200  per  vehicle — with  no 
assurance  the  repair  would  last. 

One  year  later.  In  November,  1972,  the  sec- 
ond breach  occurred,  this  one  Involving  a 
foreign  manufacturer — Volkswagen  of  Amer- 
ica. Approximately  3.7  million  vehicles  were 
Involved.  The  windshield  wiper  system  on  all 
1949-1969  Volkswagens  was  found  to  be  de- 
fective In  that  a  set  screw  loosend  without 
warning,  causing  failure  of  the  wiper  system. 
Although  Volkswagen  sent  notification  let- 
ters to  all  known  owners,  the  company  only 
had  the  names  of  220.000  of  the  3.7  million 
owners.  The  manufacturer  refused  to  absorb 
the  remedy  cost  for  even  these  vehicles. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  Insure  that 
the  consumer  never  again  will  be  forced  to 
pay  for  the  repair  of  safety  related  defects.  It 
codifies  the  right  of  the  American  consumer 
to  have  an  automobile  containing  a  safety 
related  defect  to  be  made  safe  by  the  manu- 
facturer free  of  charge.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  requirement  of  remedy  at  no 
cost  win  also  serve  as  an  added  inducement 
to  consumers  to  put  forth  the  time  and  ef- 
fort to  have  an  unsafe  mdtor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  made  safe. 
The  authorization 

In  recent  years  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  authorized  on  an  annual  basis  a 
sum  certain  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  National  Traffic  and  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Safety  Act.  As  a  result  of  contin- 
uous and  thorough  oversight  activities  by  the 
Committee,  sums  not  to  exceed  $46,773,000 
have  been  proposed  for  authorization  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  This  sum 
represents  $11,710,000  more  than  the  amount 
which  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
requested  for  the  National  Highway  and 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  appropriation 
in  fiscal  1974. 

Even  If  all  of  these  funds  which  the  Com- 
mittee proposes  to  authorize  were  appropri- 
ated. It  would  still  represent  a  sum  more 
than  $10  million  less  than  that  which  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion requested  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  Committee  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  NHTSA  requested  $58,198,000 
from  the  Department  for  Implementation 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Act.  Tlie  Department  requested  only  $50,- 
612,000  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  the  Implementation  of  this  Act. 
The  OMB  allowance  amounted  to  only 
$35,063,000.  Hence,  the  Committee's  proposed 
authorJpSkllon  is  a  compromise  between  the 
amoum  wS^ch  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has* concluded  Is  necessary  for  Im- 
plementation of  the  Act  and  that  which  the 
agency  Itself  had  requested.  An  analysis  of 
the  Committee's  rationale  for  Increasing  the 
authorization  above  the  amount  requested 
for  appropriation  follows: 

For  the  research  and  analysis  functions 
under  the  Act,  the  NHTSA  requested 
$40,730,000  for  FY  1974  from  the  Department. 
The  OMB  allowance  for  these  functions  was 
$21,446,000.  The  Committee  proposes  to  In- 
crease this  amount  by  $9,750,000. 

It  is  Intended  that  $2,000,000  of  this  pro- 
posed  Increase  be  utilized  for  additional  ac- 
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tivUies  In  the  area  of  accident  Investigation 
and  data  analysis.  Specifically,  It  Is  to  enable 
the  agency  to  commence  several  studies  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  on  highway  safety  and  to  plot  the 
future  course  of  federal  regulation  In  this 
area.  The  questions  which  need  to  be  an- 
swered are  as  follows: 

(1)  Has  each  standard  that  has  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  NHTSA  been  cost  beneficial? 

1 2)  Does  each  standard  accomplish  the 
goal  for  which  It  was  developed? 

(3)  Is  there  a  need  to  amend  any  stand- 
ard so  that  It  move  effectively  achieves  the 
goal  for  which  It  Is  Intended? 

(4)  What  standards  must  be  promulgated 
In  the  next  decade  which  will  be  both  cost 
beneficial  and  will  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act? 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  answers 
to  these  questions  must  be  ascertained  for 
several  reasons.  First,  the  consumer  should 
not  be  asked  to  pay  for  safety  Items  which 
are  not  performing  their  mission.  Second,  If 
the  consumer  can  be  protected  by  the  mod- 
ification or  addition  of  a  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  at  a  cost  which  Is  commensuratie 
with  the  degree  of  protection,  then  he  Is  en- 
titled to  b€  so  protected.  Third,  the  manu- 
facturers are  entitled  to  notice  of  necessary 
design  modifications  which  will  be  required 
In  order  to  comply  with  future  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards. 

Th»  Committee  proposes  to  authorize  Ave 
SMldltlonal  personnel  and  support  for  these 
new  accident  Investigation  and  data  analysis 
functions. 

In  the  area  of  crash  survivability,  the  Com- 
mittee proposes  to  authorize  an  additional 
•4,490.000.  Three  million  dollars  of  this 
amount  is  proposed  to  be  utilized  for  addi- 
tional passive'  restraint  field  testing.  Cur- 
rently, motor  vehicles  equipped  with  alrbags 
have  accumulated  over  12  million  miles  on 
the  highways  with  great  success.  The  bags 
have  proven  to  be  both  reliable  and  life  sav- 
ing However,  the  current  fleet  of  only  2,000 
vehicles  should  be  Increased  to  Insure  the 
efficacy  of  the  airbag.  Accordingly,  the  addi- 
tional $3  million  Is  Intended  to  be  used  by  the 
NHTSA  to  equip  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration vehicles  with  airbag  systems. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  proposes  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  81  million  for  vehicle 
structures  research.  Many  members  of  Con- 
gress are  disturbed  with  the  lethargy  with 
which  the  Administration  has  pursued  the 
area  of  school  bus  safety.  It  has  only  been 
within  the  last  few  months  that  the  agency 
has  proposed  Its  first  comprehensive  stand- 
ards relating  to  school  buses.  However,  these 
pertain  only  to  Interior  structures  and  much 
still  needs  to  be  done  In  this  area.  Standards 
have  yet  to  be  proposed  relating  to  structural 
integrity,  exhaus".  systems,  fuel  tank  location, 
braking  systems,  and  the  like.  Accordingly, 
the  additional  $1  million  proposed  for  au- 
thorization for  vehicle  structure  research  Is 
Intended  to  be  utilized  In  the  school  bus 
area. 

Finally,  the  Committee  proposes  to  au- 
thorize 8100.000  for  a  study  to  determine  the 
desirability  of  requiring  lap  belt  systems  In 
motor  vehicles  equipped  with  air  bags.  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standard  215  which  may  re- 
quire a  passive  restraint  system,  such  as  an 
airbag.  In  all  motor  vehicles  manufactured 
after  the  Pall,  1976  does  not  call  for  the  In- 
stallation of  such  lap  belts.  The  Committee 
believes  that  In  the  Interest  of  public  health 
and  safety,  a  study  to  determine  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  deletion  Is  necessary. 

Finally,  the  Committee  proposes  to  au- 
thorize an  additional  15  personnel  and  sup- 
port for  the  functions  outlined  In  the  area 
of  crash  survivability. 

In  Its  request  for  appropriations,  the 
NHTSA  requested  no  funds  for  motor  vehlcle- 
In-use  activities.  This  deletion  was  based 
on  the  rationale  that  all  motor  vehlcle-ln- 


use  activities  would  be  merged  with  the 
functions  under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act.  When  the  Com- 
mittee authorized  funds  for  this  act  last 
year.  It  did  not  Intend  the  NHTSA  to  abandon 
all  of  its  other  motor  vehlcle-in-use  func- 
tions. The  agency  has  only  recently  proposed 
motor  vehlcle-ln-use  standards  which  were 
mandated  by  section  108(b)  (1)  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  and  which  are  now  five 
years  overdue.  Accordingly,  the  Committee 
proposes  to  authorize  $2  million  for  vehicle 
degradation  studies  and  $1  million  for  addi- 
tional work  to  establish  the  motor  vehlcle- 
in-use  standards.  Finally,  the  Committee 
proposes  to  provide  five  addltlontil  personnel 
for  the   motor  vehlcle-ln-use  function. 

The  NHTSA  requested  $11,576,000  for  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Program  for  FY  1974.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  allowance 
for  this  function  was  only  88,138,000.  The 
Committee  proposes  to  increase  this  amount 
by  $1,830,000.  Specifically,  the  Committee 
proposes  to  authorize  $600,000  for  cost  and 
lead  time  analysis  activities.  President 
Nixon's  ad  hoc  committee  on  the  "Cumula- 
tive Regulatory  Effects  on  the  Cost  of  Au- 
tomotive Transportation"  (RECAT)  criticized 
the  NHTSA  for  failure  to  undertake  suffi- 
cient cost  and  lead  time  analysis.  The  RECAT 
committee  said  that: 

"In  particular,  careful  consideration  of 
and,  where  possible,  demonstration  of  tech- 
nical feasibility  and  early  adequate,  cost 
benefit  analysis  performed  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking, 
rather  than  later,  would  serve  to  demonstrate 
to  automobile  manufacturers,  the  public  and 
the  regulators  themselves  that  the  proposed 
regulation  wa.=;  In  fact  likely  to  be  both  cost 
beneficial  and  practical." 

Cost  and  lead  time  analysis  Is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  manufacturer  so  that  he  may 
plan  In  advance,  changes  In  design  and  con- 
struction of  motor  vehicles  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  Al- 
though there  Is  growing  Indication  that  the 
NHTSA  needs  greater  access  to  manufacturer 
cost  Information,  comprehensive  ccst  and 
lead  time  analysis  must  be  undertaken  regti- 
larly  to  prevent  delay  In  Implementation  of 
standards. 

In  last  year's  authorization,  the  Commlttef 
proposed  that  a  contingency  fund  be  avail- 
able to  the  agency  for  defect  Investigation 
and  standard  enforcement  work.  The  Com- 
mittee has  proposed  again  this  year  a  con- 
tlnsencv  fund  of  $1  million.  This  fund 
^ould  be  utill7ed  when  additional  work  is 
needed  to  exnedlte  a  defects'  Investigation 
which  mav  present  a  substantial  threat  to 
the  motorlr^  nubile  or  when  demands  upon 
the  Office  of  Defect  Investigations  are  too 
strenuous  to  effectuate  all  of  the  pending 
Investigations.  Inherent  In  the  establishment 
of  this  contingency  fund  is  the  emphasis  that 
the  committee  places  on  the  need  for  the 
NHTSA  to  Investigate  and  take  appropriate 
action  In  any  potential  defect  situation. 

The  Committee  also  proposes  to  authorize 
$100,000  for  a  study  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  defect  Investigation  and 
standard  enforcement  activities  of  the 
NHTSA.  In  the  last  two  vears,  there  has 
been  substantial  criticism  that  the  Office  of 
Defect  Investigations  Is  not  effectively  utiliz- 
ing Its  resources  and  Information  In  conduct- 
ing defect  investigations.  The  proposed  funds 
would  be  used  to  consult  outside  sources  on 
the  most  effective  approach  to  defect  Investi- 
gation and  standard  enforcement  In  the 
motor  vehicle  safety  area.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  Increased  activities  In  the  area  of  de- 
fect Investigation  and  standard  enforcement, 
the  Committee  additionally  proposes  to  au- 
thorize five  new  p>osltlons  In  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Program. 

Finally,  the  Committee  proposes  to  au- 
thorize five  additional  positions  for  the  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel.  Under  the  repalr-at- 
no-co6t  provisions  of  S.  355,  burdens  on  this 


office  may  increase.  The  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  is  now  severely  understaffed  and  the 
addition  of  five  attorneys  would  expedite 
legal  matters  within  the  agency. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  favorable  action  on  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  consumer  safety  legislation. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
promote  traflSc  safety  by  providing  that 
defects  and  failures  to  comply  with  mo- 
tor vehicle  safety  standards  shall  be 
remedied  without  charge  to  the  owner, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


PERMISSION  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RE- 
TIREMEI^T  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  145,  H.R.  6077. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  6077,  to  permit  Immediate  retirement 
of  certain  Federal  employees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  S.  1804,  Calendar  No.  144.  the  com- 
panion Senate  bill,  as  reported  with  com- 
mittee amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nore.  The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6077)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  permit  immediate  retirement 
of  certain  Federal  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  S.  1804, 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  the  time  be  charged  to  the  time  of 
the  next  Senator  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Stevenson)    laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 
Reports  on  Approval  of  Certain  Loans  bt 

Rural    Electrification    Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Mlnnkota  Power 
Cooperative,  of  Grand  Porks.  N.D.  (with  ac- 
companjrlng  papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  South  Mississippi 
Electric  Power  Association,  of  Hattlesburg, 
Miss,  (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Dairyland  Power 
Cooperative,  of  LaCrosse.  Wis.  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Federal  Power 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  14  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  (with  an  accompanying  paper) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


Proposed  Contracts  for  Certain  Research 
Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  Phyalxa 
International  Co.,  San  Leandro,  Calif, 
(with  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  Foster- 
MUler  Associates,  Inc.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
(with  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Administrative 
Office  op  the  United  States  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  legal  assist- 
ants In  the  Courts  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States  (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  transcribers 
of  official  court  reporters'  transcripts  In  the 
United  States  District  Courts,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports    of    Third    Preference    and    Sixth 

Preference    Classification    for    Certain 

Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  reports  on  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classification  for  certain  alieiis 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Amendments  to  Certain  Prospec- 
tuses for  Public  Building  Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  proposed  amendments 
to  certain  prospectuses  for  public  building 
projects  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Prospectus  Relating  to  Federal 
Center  at  Hyattsville,  Md. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
tln;j,  pursuant  to  law.  a  prospectus  relating 
to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  leasehold 
Interest  for  Federal  Center  No.  1,  at  Hyatts- 
vUle.  Md.  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Legislation  Prom  the  Veterans' 
Ad  ministration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  earlier  effective 
date  for  payment  of  pension  to  veteraiLs 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Stevenson)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Leg- 
islature of  the  County  cf  Monroe.  N.Y.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fifth  Palau 
Legislature,  Western  Caroline  Islands,  pray- 
ing for  an  expeditious  settlement  of  the 
Micronesian  War  Claims.  Referred  t>-^  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fifth  Palau 


Legislature,  Western  Caroline  Islands,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  re- 
imburse that  government  for  expenses  in- 
curred relating  to  war  damage  claims.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Upsala  Col- 
lege. East  Orange.  N.J.,  relating  to  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indian  Nation. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Holy  Name 
Society  of  the  Church  of  the  Little  Flower. 
Coral  Gables.  Fla..  praying  for  the  er.&ct- 
ment  of  legislation  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  abcrtlon.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Hawaii,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  relating  to  shipping 
strikes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Commissioners' 
Courts  of  Runnels  County.  Tex.,  expressing 
gratitude  for  enactment  of  revenue  shar- 
ing legislation.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment :  «M 

S.  1697.  A  bin  to  reqiUfe  the  President  to 
furnish  predlsaster  assistance  In  order  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  effects  of  a  major  dis- 
aster In  the  counties  of  Alameda  and  Con- 
tra Costa  In  California   (Rept.  No.  93-153). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.J.  Res.  112.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
to  amend  section  1319  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to  Increase 
the  limitation  on  the  face  amount  of  flood 
Insurance  coverage  authorized  to  be  out- 
standing (Rept  No.  93-154) . 

By  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  without 
amendment : 

S.  1773.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7305  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
sale  of  vessels  stricken  from  the  Naval  Ves- 
sel Register  (Rept.  No.  93-157) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  114.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Forest  Resenatlon  Commission  (Rept.  No 
93-155). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  Res.  116.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations (Rept.  No.  93-156) . 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  1808.  A  bill  to  apportion  funds  for  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  and  to  authorize  funds  In  accord- 
ance with  title  23,  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-158). 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
MINORITY  VIEWS  ON  S.   1570 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  be  given  mitil  mid- 
night tomorrow  to  file  their  \iews  on  S 
1570,  the  fuel  aUocatlon  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  VIEWS  ON 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf 
of  tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska>,  that  he  have  until  midnight 
Friday  night  to  file  dissenting  views  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMAOTTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

James  T.  Clark,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  sub- 
mitting this  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  James  T.  Clark,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Management,  I  wish  to  state  that  this 
nominee  has  agreed  and  committed  him- 
self on  record  to  appear  and  testify  at 
such  reasonable  times  as  the  Interior 
Committee  or  any  other  duly  constituted 
Senate  committee  might  request  his 
presence. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  report  favor- 
ably the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel 
James,  Jr.,  USAF,  to  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral as  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Public  Afifairs;  Vice 
Adm.  John  V.  Smith,  USN,  Gen.  Frank 
Thomas  Mildren,  USA,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Otto 
J.  Glasser.  USAF,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  those  respective  grades;  to 
the  promotion  of  Lt.  Gen.  William  Eu- 
gene DePuy.  USA,  to  be  general  as  Com- 
manding General,  USA  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  and  Maj.  Gens. 
Dorm  Royce  Peke  and  Orwin  C.  Talbott, 
USA.  to  be  lieutenant  generals  in  con- 
nection with  assignments  at  U.S.  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command;  Lt. 
Gen.  Melvin  Zais,  USA,  to  be  general  as 
Commanding  General,  Allied  Land 
Forces  Southeastern  Europe;  Rear  Adm. 
Merton  D.  Van  Orden.  USN,  to  be  Chief 
of  Naval  Research  in  the  Department  of 
Navy  for  a  term  of  3  years;  Maj.  Gen. 
William  J.  Evans  to  be  lieutenant  general 
as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Research  and 
Development,  Headquarters,  USAF.  I  ask 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  there  are  1,729  temporary  pro- 
motions in  the  Army — 1,708  to  be  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  21  to  grade  of  cap- 
tain; 4,2033  Regular  and  Reserve — both 
temporary  and  permanent — promotions 
in  the  Navy  in  grade  of  captain  and 
below;  60  temporary  appointments  to 
colonel — 2  are  Reservists — in  the  Marine 
Corps;  1st  Lt.  William  D.  Ruslnak  for 
appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps  to  the 
grade  of  captain ;  873  Air  Force  and  Mili- 


tary Academy  cadets  to  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Force;  and,  37  Air  National 
Guard  majors  to  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force.  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  In  the 
CoNCRESsiON.^L  RECORD,  in  Order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD : 
S.  1839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Judiciary  and 
Judicial  Procedure  Act  of  1948.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,    Mr.   Randolph,    Mr.   Bakes, 
Mr.  BuBDicK.  and  Mr.  Domenici)  : 
S.  1840.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disaster  as- 
sistance, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the    Committee    on    Banking.    Housing    and 
Urban  Affairs:    then   to  be   referred   to   the 
Committee  on   Public  Works,   If  and   when 
reported    by    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Beall)  : 
S.  1841.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  for  one  year  with  respect  to 
certain  agreements  relating  to  the  broadcast- 
ing of  home  games  of  certain  professional 
athletic  teams.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  1842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  more  effectively  to  assure  that 
certain  children,  who  have  been  abandoned 
by  a  parent,  will  receive  the  support  and 
maintenance  which  such  parent  Is  legally 
required  to  provide,  and  otherwise  to  enforce 
the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  their  children.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN : 
S.  1843.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  granting  of 
mineral  rights  to  certain  homestead  pat- 
entees who  were  wrongfully  deprived  of  such 
rights.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  bliuMlf,  Mr. 
Brock,    Mr.    Cook,    Mr.    Case,    Mr. 
Gravel,    Mr.    McQovbrn,    Mr.    Pul- 
BRiCHT.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Talmaogk, 
Mr.  Perot,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Hat- 
nsLD,       Mr.       McOxK,       and       I^. 
Johnston)  : 
S.  1844.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  Folkllfe  Center  In  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  1845.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  conduct  special  educational  pro- 
grams and  activities  concerning  the  use  of 
drugs  and  for  other  related  educational  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  Mr.  AsotnutzK) : 
S.  1846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
title.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  and 
3.  1847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief 


Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.J.  Res.  111.  A  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Amateur  Athletics  be  called 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 
S.J.  Res.  112.  An  original  Joint  resolution  to 
amend  section  1319  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968  to  Increase  the 
limitation  on  the  face  amount  of  flood  In- 
surance coverage  authorized  to  be  outstand- 
ing. Placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr  ABOUREZK    (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGovERN,    Mr.    Clark,    and    Mr. 
Hughes)  : 
S.J.  Res.  113.  A  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    to 
adopt  a  moratorium  on  railroad  abandon- 
ments. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.    KENNEDY    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  JAvrrs)  : 
S.J.  Res.  114.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  week  of  May  20-26,   1973,  as    'Digestive 
Disease  Week."  Considered  and  passed. 

(The  text  of  the  Joint  resolution  and  the 
debate  relating  to  its  passage  are  printed  at 
a  later  point  In  the  Record  of  today.) 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 

S.  1839.  A  bill  amend  the  Judiciary  and 
Judicial  Procedure  Act  of  1948.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  that  I  be- 
lieve could  help  to  end  one  form  of  har- 
assment used  against  policemen  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  any  party  bringing  suit  against 
a  police  officer  of  the  United  States,  any 
State,  county,  or  mimicipality  be  re- 
quired to  post  a  surety  bond  conditioned 
on  the  payment  to  the  defendants  of  rea- 
sonable costs  of  investigation  and  legal 
fees  for  defending  such  action,  should 
the  defendants  prevail. 

Police  officials  have  informed  me  that 
officers  are  sometimes  Intimidated  by  the 
prospect  of  being  brought  into  court  im- 
f airly;  and  this  feeling  of  intimidation, 
on  occasion,  has  manifested  Itself  In  the 
actions  of  policemen  who  shy  away  from 
enforcing  the  letter  of  the  law. 

If  acting  properly,  and  within  their 
jurisdiction,  police  officers  should  not  be 
made  to  pay  legal  expenses  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  as  Is  the  case  In  many  situa- 
tions today,  when  they  as  defendants 
prevail. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would  save 
the  officer  from  having  to  use  his  own 
savings  to  defend  himself  against  an  un- 
just charge. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Burdick,   and  Mr. 
Domenici)  : 
S.  1840.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disaster 
assistance,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  then  to  be 
referred   to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works,   If  and  when  reported  by  the 
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Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself.  Senators  Tower. 
Randolph,  Baker,  Burdick  and  Domen- 
ici, a  bill  to  provide  for  disaster  assist- 
ance and  other  purposes.  This  measure 
is  recommended  by  the  administration 
and  deals  with  several  areas  of  disaster 
relief  to  States  and  local  governments, 
small  businesses,  homeowners,  and  so  on. 
The  proposed  legislation  crosses  the  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  of  both  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  under 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  Mr. 
Randolph,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  referred  first  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  after  that  committee  has  con- 
sidered the  provisions  of  the  bill  falling 
within  its  legislative  prerc^atlves  and 
reported,  it  be  referred  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  so  that  committee  may 
consider  the  provisions  of  the  bill  falling 
under  its  legislative  jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage to  Congress  transmitting  this  pro- 
posal be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes- 
sage was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  submitting  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  Disaster  Prepared- 
ness and  Assistance  Act  of  1973.  This  legis- 
lation has  resulted  from  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  all  our  disaster  assistance  activities  as 
called  for  under  Public  Law  92-386,  enacted 
last  August. 

A  major  objective  of  this  bill  Is  to  consoli- 
date the  responsibility  for  disaster  assistance, 
reducing  the  number  of  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved In  these  efforts,  eliminating  overlap- 
ping responsibilities  and  distributing  benefits 
on  a  more  equitable  basis.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1973,  In  which  the  Congress  has 
already  concurred,  provides  the  organiza- 
tional structure  for  achieving  this  consolida- 
tion under  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Developemnt.  This  new  legislation  would 
also  do  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  State  and  local  governments  and  of  pri- 
vate Institutions  in  meeting  this  Important 
challenge. 

In  addition,  as  its  name  clearly  Implies, 
this  bill  would  place  greater  emphasU  on  pro- 
tecting people  and  property  against  the  ef- 
fects of  disasters  before  they  occur.  In  this 
same  connection,  I  would  call  once  again 
for  prompt  enactment  of  the  Flood  Disaster 
Protection  Act  of  1973  which  I  submitted  to 
the  Congress  several  weeks  ago. 

The  Disaster  Preparedness  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1973  represents  a  comprehensive  new 
approach  to  a  very  crucial  problem.  To  ease 
the  transition  to  this  new  system,  I  propose 
that  during  its  first  year  of  operation  a  spe- 
cial Federal  grant  of  $250,000  be  provided  to 
each  State  to  help  It  increase  Its  disaster 
preparedness  and  assistance  capabilities. 

Last  year  set  a  new  record  for  the  number 
of  disasters  which  had  to  be  formally  declared 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States — 48  In 
all.  Already  this  year,  spring  floods  and  tor- 
nadoes have  brought  tragedy  to  many  areas 
of  our  country. 

While  we  cannot  fully  control  the  occur- 
rence and  the  Impact  of  disasters,  we  must 
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do  all  we  can  to  prepare  for  them,  to  pre- 
vent them,  and  to  mitigate  and  remedy  their 
effects.  The  legislation  I  am  submitting  today 
can  help  us  do  all  these  things  more  efficient- 
ly and  more  effectively  and  I  strongly  urge 
Its  prompt  enactment. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  8.  1973. 

DISASTER    PREPAREDNESS    AND    ASSISTANCE 
ACT    OF    1973 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
President's  legislative  recommendations 
for  revision  of  the  Federal  disaster  re- 
lief laws.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law 
91-606,  the  country  has  suffered  a  num- 
ber of  severe  storms  including  flash 
flooding  in  South  Dakota,  widespread 
flooding  in  the  East  following  tropical 
storm  Agnes— called  the  most  extensive 
flood  in  the  country's  history  by  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration—and culminating  in  recent 
flooding  in  the  Mississippi  River  Basin. 
After  only  2  years  since  passage  of  the 
basic  disaster  relief  legislation— Public 
Law  91-606,  we  have  experience  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  a  complete  review  of  cur- 
rent law. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
aster Relief,  I  have  participated  In  fleld 
hearings  regarding  the  adequacy  and 
Implementation  of  the  basic,  current  dis- 
aster relief  program.  I  beUeve  these 
hearings  have  testified  to  the  value  of 
present  law  and  Federal  aid  provided  in 
meeting  and  alleviating  emergency  sit- 
uations and  in  accelerating  efforts  toward 
full  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
hearings  have  suggested  improvements 
in  current  law.  Much  of  the  criticism  of 
current  law  was  directed  toward  admin- 
istrative problems  associated  with  delay 
confusion,  and  dupUcation  dealing  with 
many  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, cumbersome  procedures  in  prepar- 
ing applications  for  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams and  administrative  decisions  of 
numerous  Federal  agencies. 

The  President's  proposals  are  designed 
to  allow  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties maximum  discretion  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  long-range  rehabilita- 
tion. In  title  VI,  following  the  emer- 
gency. Federal  block  grants  would  be 
made  available  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  estimated  damages  in  lieu  of  cate- 
gorical aid.  The  Governor  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  the 
grant  program. 

Second,  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions would  require  that  as  a  condition 
for  Federal  assistance,  property  owners 
in  disaster-prone  areas  purchase  flood 
msurance,   where  reasonably  avaUable 
adequate,  and  necessary.  In  addlUon.  no 
Federal  assistance  would  be  given  In  fu- 
ture disasters  unless  the  Insurance  re- 
quirements continue  to  be  complied  with 
I  am  convinced  that  Government-spon- 
sored, subsidized  disaster  Insurance  is 
the  best  means  of  aiding  disaster  victims. 
Of  course,  a  disaster  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  only  as  effective  as  the  avail- 
ability and  adequacy  of  insurance  at 
reasonable  rates.  The  National  Flood  In- 
surance program  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 


had,  to  date,  very  disappointing  results. 
While  there  are  now  more  than  1,700 
communities  in  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance program,  it  is  still  less  than  half 
of  the  more  than  5,000  flood-prone  com- 
munities in  the  country,  as  estimated  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  While 
175,000  persons  have  purchased  close  to 
$3  billion  of  flood  insurance,  these  figures 
are  a  small  proportion  of  the  potential 
flood  losses.  For  example,  at  the  time 
of  the  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  flood  only  29 
residents  had  taken  the  opportunity  to 
protect  their  homes  and  businesses.  It 
is  estimated  damages  following  Tropical 
Storm  Agnes  approach  $2  billion.  Yet  It 
is  estimated  only  about  2  percent  of  ac- 
tual losses  were  covered  by  flood  insur- 
ance. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  sent 
to  the  Congress  the  Flood  Protection  Act 
of  1973,  which  would  expand  the  flood 
insurance  program  by  substantially  In- 
creasing limits  of  coverage  and  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  authorized  to  be 
outstanding  and  would  provide  incentives 
for  known  flood -prone  communities  to 
participate  in  the  program.  The  measure 
would  reduce  insurance  rates  from  40 
cents  per  hundred  of  coverage  to  25  cents 
per  hundred.  It  would  increase  author- 
ized sales  from  $4  billion  to  $10  billion. 
It  would  increase  subsidized  coverage  for 
single-family  dwellings  from  $17,500  to 
$35,000  and  the  dwellings  contents  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  Subsidized  coverage 
for  non-residential  structures  would  In- 
crease from  $30,000  to  $100,000  and  the 
contents  from  $5,000  to  $100,000.  Addi- 
tional coverage  would  become  available 
at  actuarial  rates. 

In  addition  to  providing  coverage 
against  loss,  the  Flood  Procection  Act 
wotdd  promote  sound  flood  plain  man- 
agement and  land  use  control.  Perhaps 
the  most  effective  means  of  reducing 
long  run  losses  are  the  requirements — 
in  both  the  proposed  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1973  and  the  Flood  Protection  Act  of 
1973 — that  hazard  mitigation  measures 
such  as  landuse  and  construction  stand- 
ards be  complied  with  in  disaster  prone 
areas. 

A  comprehensive  salable  system  of 
federally  subsidized  insurance  is  needed 
If  we  are  truly  to  move  away  from  re- 
sponding to  disasters  on  ad  hoc  basis. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration  is  studying  the  feasibility 
of  expanding  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram to  cover  other  types  of  disasters  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law  Fed- 
eral aid  Is  avaUable  only  after  a  major 
disaster  declaration  by  the  President 
Prior  to  such  declaration  the  Governor 
of  the  effected  State  must  estimate  dam- 
ages and  certify  the  need  for  Federal  dis- 
aster assistance  and  give  assurances  of 
the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount 
of  state  funds.  In  most  cases,  the  full  ex- 
tent of  damages  cannot  be  determined 
for  days  and  the  cost  of  recovery  may 
not  be  accurately  assessed  for  weeks. 
Estimates  made  immediately  following 
a  disaster  must  usually  be  necessarily 
based  upon  fragmentary  and  incomplete 
Information. 

The  President's  proposal  would  expe- 
dite Federal  assistance  in  emergency  sit- 
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uatlons.  enabling  the  President  to  pro- 
vide 100  percent  Federal  emergency  as- 
sistance for  life-saving,  public  health 
and  safety  with  or  without  a  major  dis- 
aster declaration.  If  there  is  ever  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  should 
move  swiftly  and  decisively,  it  is  to  alle- 
viate the  suffering,  hardship,  and  threat 
to  health  and  safety  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  catastrophe. 

Mr.  President,  because  many  major 
disasters  strike  without  warning,  assist- 
ance must  be  readily  available  for  Imme- 
diate relief.  That  is,  oredisaster  pre- 
paredness is  a  major  and  crucial  part  of 
any  type  of  comprehensive  disaster  pro- 
gram. Preparation  and  planning  Is  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  the  program. 
Under  current  law.  Federal  assistance  is 
available  for  preparedness  planning  on  a 
50  percent  matching  basis  by  the  States, 
up  to  $250,000.  In  addition,  grants  are 
available  on  a  50  percent  matching  basis, 
up  to  $25,000  per  year  for  improving, 
maintaining  and  updating  state  disaster 
assistance  plans.  Experience  has  shown 
that  with  the  multitude  of  high  prior- 
ities requirements  on  the  States,  many 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  this  match- 
intr  program. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1973  would 
provide  100  percent  funding  up  to  $250,- 
000  to  each  State  for  1  year  to  encour- 
age them  to  create  disaster  assistance 
programs  and  agencies.  The  Congress 
will  have  the  opportimity  to  review  the 
extent  of  Federal  assistance  necessary 
to  give  incentive  to  the  States  to  develop 
disaster  preparedness  programs.  If  the 
States  are  to  take  more  responsibility  in 
disaster  relief,  it  is  essential  they  have 
the  ability  to  develop  an  effective  pro- 
gram. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1973  would 
also  strengthen  the  disaster  warning 
system.  Present  law  permits  only  the  use 
of  the  Federal  civil  defense  communica- 
tions system.  The  proposed  bill  would 
authorize  contracts  with  private  or  com- 
mercial systems  as  well — section  702. 

The  President's  proposal  would  also 
provide  new  assistance  for  needy  fami- 
lies— up  to  $3,000  per  low-income  family. 
Title  V  would  authorize  Federal  grants 
based  on  the  number  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies in  the  disaster  area  as  estimated  by 
the  State.  Eligibility  of,  and  actual 
amount  given  to,  each  needy  family 
would  be  determined  by  State  criteria. 
Other  individual  benefits  include  unem- 
ployment assistance — section  601 — fed- 
erally funded  but  State  administered; 
legal  services  provided  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  bar  associations — 
section  208;  temporary  housing — sec- 
tion 601 — federally  funded  and  State 
administered;  and  food  stamps — sec- 
tion 601. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  explained,  the 
administration  bill  includes  several  con- 
structive changes  and.  of  course,  other 
modifications  about  which  there  may  be 
differences  of  view.  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  President's  proposal  and  look 
forward  to  a  full  review  of  our  disaster 
relief  program  and  the  development  of  a 
stUl  better  program.  The  Federal  disas- 
ter relief  program  is  of  great  importance 
and  interest  to  communities  and  families 
in  every  State. 


By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr. 
Beall  )  : 

S.  1841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  for  1  year  with  re- 
spect to  certain  agreements  relating  to 
the  broadcasting  of  home  games  of  cer- 
tain professional  athletic  teams.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Cannon,  Senator  Cook, 
Senator  Beall,  and  myself  I  introduce  a 
proposal  which  would,  in  effect,  prohibit 
any  television  broadcast  licensee,  cable 
television  system,  or  network  television 
broadcast  organization  from  carrying 
out  any  contract  or  arrangement  where- 
by the  station,  network  or  system  is  pre- 
vented from  broadcasting  or  carrying  the 
home  games  of  any  professional  football, 
baseball,  basketball  or  hockey  team  when 
tickets  for  admission  to  such  game  are 
no  longer  available  for  purchase  by  the 
general  public  48  hours  or  more  before 
the  scheduled  begirming  time  of  such 
game. 

The  proposal  would  terminate  after  1 
year  following  its  date  of  enactment. 

The  Commerce  Committee  held  3  days 
of  extensive  hearings  on  similar  legis- 
lation last  October. 

At  the  committee's  urging.  Commis- 
sioner Rozelle  of  the  National  Football 
League,  announced  on  October  12  that 
the  National  Football  League  would  tele- 
vise the  Super  Bowl  game  in  Los  Angeles, 
site  of  the  game,  if  all  tickets  were  sold 
by  10  days  prior  to  its  playing  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  1973.  He  also  said  that  the  NFL 
would  assemble  the  facts  concerning  the 
legal  conflicts  of  stadium  leases,  stadium 
contracts  with  outside  parties,  radio  and 
television  contracts  as  well  as  practical 
considerations  involved  in  altering  its 
policy  of  not  televising  regular  season 
games  commercially.  The  result  was  to 
be  submitted  to  the  committee. 

On  May  3.  1973  Commissioner  Rozelle 
met  with  me  and  submitted  the  NFL 
study  he  had  promised  in  the  previous 
October. 

At  the  May  3  meeting  he  offered  to  lift 
the  TV  blackout  for  Super  Bowl  1973. 
and  to  work  out  with  the  club  owners  an 
experiment  for  the  last  five  home  games 
of  the  New  York  Giants  whereby  the 
blackout  would  be  lifted  in  the  New 
Haven-Hartford,  Corm.,  area. 

I  told  him  that  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned this  was  not  a  meaningful  experi- 
ment, and  it  was  therefore  unacceptable. 
I  said  I  was  going  to  report  to  the  com- 
mittee and  if  it  agreed  I  woiUd  recom- 
mend 1  year  trial  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  recommended  that  trial  leg- 
islation be  introduced.  The  committee 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  National 
Football  League  would  reconsider  and 
come  back  to  the  committee  with  a  more 
meaningful  experiment  for  the  coming 
season. 

The  study  which  the  NFL  submitted 
indicated  that  some  of  its  clubs  have 
stadium  leases  and  concessionaire  con- 
tracts which  will  be  affected  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  hearings  held 
just  last  year  I  do  not  believe  it  necessary 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  again. 


The  committee  may.  however,  hold 
some  hearings  so  that  the  municipalities 
which  lease  stadiums  to  NFL  clubs  may 
express  their  views  as  to  the  desirability 
of  lifting  the  local  TV  ban  when  a  game 
is  sold  out. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  1842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  more  effectively  to  as- 
sure that  certain  children,  who  have 
been  abandoned  by  a  parent,  will  re- 
ceive the  support  and  maintenance 
which  such  parent  is  legally  required  to 
provide,  and  otherwise  to  enforce  the 
duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  their  children. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FEDERAL    CHILD   SUPPORT   SECURiVy    ACT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President)  I  am 
today  reintroducing  the  Federal  Child 
Support  Security  Act.  a  bill  to  aitjend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assure  that  cer- 
tain children,  who  have  been  abandoned 
by  a  parent,  will  receive  the  support  and 
maintenance  which  such  parent  is  legally 
required  to  provide. 

One  of  the  major  weaknesses  of  pres- 
ent divorce  laws  is  that  it  is  quite  easy 
for  a  parent,  usually  a  father,  to  avoid 
his  court-imposed  duty  of  child  support. 
Often  he  can  do  this  simply  by  moving 
to  another  State.  In  some  instances  a 
further  minor  step  might  be  required 
such  as  getting  an  unlisted  telephone 
number. 

When  this  happens,  the  full  burden  of 
supporting  the  children  falls  upon  the 
mother.  She  is  forced  to  find  a  job  and 
possibly  neglect  her  maternal  duties. 
Many  women  go  on  welfare,  and  thus 
become  a  burden  on  society. 

All  the  while,  the  father  escapes  his 
responsibility. 

Clearly  the  system  needs  to  be  changed 
to  avoid  further  abuses  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  v.e  have  in  our  society 
"tax  dodgers"  and  "draft  dodgers,"  but 
in  my  opinion  the  most  reprehensible 
"dodger"  of  any  kind  is  the  parent  who 
dodges  his  duty  to  support  his  children. 

What  happens  when  a  father  refuses 
to  make  the  child  support  payments 
ordered  by  a  court?  What  alternatives 
are  available  to  the  mother  in  such  a 
situation? 

In  the  simplest  kind  of  circumstance, 
if  both  parents  live  In  the  same  State, 
the  mother  has  various  State  remedies 
open  to  her.  Since  the  father  comes  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts,  a  bind- 
ing court  order  can  be  applied  against 
him.  The  State  attorney  general's  ofiQce 
also  can  be  helpful. 

But  all  too  often  this  is  not  the  case. 
Frequently,  if  a  father  wants  to  get  out 
of  paying  child  support,  he  simply  moves 
to  another  State.  The  costs  of  collecting 
from  the  rimaway  father  may  well  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  actual  payments. 

Most  States  have  reciprocity  laws  to 
help  enforce  alimony  and  child  support 
decrees.  However,  in  order  to  enforce 
these  laws,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mother 
know  the  address  of  the  father,  so  that 
papers  can  be  served.  Finding  out  this  In- 
formation can  be  both  difficult  and 
expensive. 

In  most  cases,  the  mother  does  not 
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have  the  money  necessary  to  hire  a  pri- 
vate investigator  to  track  down  the  fa- 
ther, who  may  be  living  thousands  of 
miles  away.  Even  if  she  does,  and  is  de- 
termined to  go  through  all  the  trouble 
involved,  it  is  both  emotionally  disturb- 
ing to  the  family  and  economically  coun- 
ter productive  to  go  through  the  same 
lengthy  procedures  each  time  a  payment 
is  missed,  which  is  often  once  a  month. 

There  are  special  procedures  for  those 
mothers  forced  to  go  on  welfare,  or  to 
remain  on  welfare  when  the  father  leaves 
the  home.  Present  laws  require  that  State 
welfare  agencies  establish  a  separate. 
Identified  unit  whose  purpose  is  to  se- 
cure support  for  children  from  deserting 
parents,  utilizing  any  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments adopted  with  other  States  to  ob- 
tain or  enforce  court  orders  for  sup- 
port. Also,  the  State  welfare  agencies 
are  required  to  enter  into  cooperative 
arrangements  with  the  courts  and  with 
law  enforcement  officials  to  carry  out 
this  program.  Access  is  authorized  in 
some  instances  to  both  social  security 
and  Internal  Revenue  Service  orders  to 
locate  the  deserting  parents. 

However,  to  quote  from  the  Senate 
Report  to  H.R.  1  last  fall,  "the  effective- 
ness of  the  provisions  of  present  law  has 
varied  widely  among  the  States."  Even 
with  this  assistance,  the  major  problem 
is  locating  the  father,  as  very  few  agen- 
cies have  the  funds  or  the  personnel  nec- 
essary to  do  the  job  successfully. 

Speaking  in  Oklahoma  City  in  1971 
at  the  20th  annual  National  Conference 
on  Uniform  Reciprocal  Enforcement  of 
Support,  Judge  Raymond  R.  Niemer,  sen- 
ior family  court  judge  of  Erie  County  in 
Buffalo.  N.Y.,  said  courts  need  additional 
help  in  locating  parents  who  do  not  pay. 
He  said  States  are  working  together  as 
well  as  they  can  in  finding  fathers  who 
flee  to  another  State  and  making  them 
pay,  but  he  said  extradition  would  not 
solve  the  problem. 

Quoting  Judge  Niemer: 

If  he  has  gone  somewhere  to  get  a  job 
It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  uproot  him 
Just  to  bring  him  back. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the 
head  of  the  abandoned  family — usually  a 
mother — finds  it  difficult  or  even  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  income  required  to 
provide  the  care  which  children  need. 
In  many  cases,  this  means  that  children 
of  broken  homes  live  in  want  and  squalor. 
It  also  means  that  in  countless  thousands 
of  cases  the  mothers  of  these  children 
turn  to  the  Federal  welfare  programs  for 
survival.  This  is  one  reason  we  have  seen 
the  costs  of  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program  rise  astro- 
nomically from  $1.02  billion  in  1960  to 
more  than  $4.8  billion  in  1972.  The 
trend  continues  sharply  upward. 

Judge  Niemer,  like  many  of  his  legal 
colleagues,  believes  additional  legislation 
is  needed  to  make  it  possible  to  obtain 
the  money  for  child  support  from  those 
who  are  legally  responsible.  He  said: 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  coordinate  Into 
a  country-wide  law  so  that  borders  will  be 
merely  lines  on  a  map. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing would  accomplish  that  purpose.  It 
will  create  the  authority  and  the  legal 


mechanism  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaotic,  costly  and  destabilizing  child 
support  conditions  which  exist  today. 

This  bill  establishes  the  Federal  child 
support  security  fund.  It  provides  that 
court  established  child  support  payments 
may  be  made  from  the  fund.  Such  pay- 
ments become  an  obligation  of  the  re- 
sponsible parent  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  could  be  withheld  from  his 
salary  the  same  as  social  security  taxes 
are  withheld  at  the  present  time.  The 
bill  also  provides  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  collect  from  responsible 
parents  the  amount  of  child  support  paid 
in  behalf  of  the  parent.  In  this  regard, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  release  of  neces- 
sarj-  information  by  any  department  or 
agency  to  enable  the  Attorney  General 
to  take  necessary  action  to  recover  child 
support  payments  made  in  behalf  of  re- 
sponsible parents. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  identical  to 
S.  2669  of  the  92d  Congi-ess.  Some  of  that 
bill's  provisions  were  included  in  the  wel- 
fare section  of  H.R.  1,  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  the  AFDC  program. 
However,  since  the  entire  welfare  sec- 
tion was  later  dropped  from  H.R.  1, 
none  of  these  provisions  have  become 
law. 

After  it  was  introduced,  S.  2669  re- 
ceived wide  publicity  and  a  great  many 
mothers  who  have  suffered  injustice  un- 
der the  present  system  wi-ote  letters  and 
petitions  endorsing  and  supporting  the 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  this  mail  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REPRESENTATrVE  SAMPLE 

I  am  writing  you  as  a  last  resort,  and 
hopefully  to  furnish  an  example  for  the  Sen- 
ate Bin  you  have  Introduced  to  obligate  the 
father  of  minor  children  to  provide  support. 
I  have  followed  the  advice  of  Governor 
Hall's  office,  the  Welfare  Department,  and 
Tulsa  District  Attorney's  office  to  get  my 
husband  to  pay  his  obligation  Instead  of  the 
State  Welfare  Department,  but  I  can't  afford 
to  hire  private  investigators. 

On  May  1,  1969,  I  was  divorced  from  my 
husband  in  Tulsa  County,  Oklahoma.  He  was 
ordered  to  pay  child  support  for  our  3  chil- 
dren, who  are  now  6,  8,  and  10.  I  haven't 
received  a  penny  from  him  yet.  He  was  also 
ordered  to  pay  my  attorney  $300.00  in  fees. 

I  learned  he  was  on  probation  before  In 
Oklahoma  for  failing  to  provide.  He  was 
then.  May  1,  1969,  remarried,  and  I  guess 
he  Is  still  married.  They  were  living  in  East 
Tulsa  County,  but  managed  to  sell  her  house 
and  property  and  moved  out  of  state  to  avoid 
paying  child  support. 

I  was  billed  for  the  attorney  fees  which 
I  was  unable  to  pay.  I  had  to  pay  the  gas 
company  $48.00  in  January,  1972,  for  a  gas 
bill  he  didn't  pay  in  1965  when  we  were 
married. 

I  started  drawing  A.D.C.  for  my  3  children 
and  still  am. 

The  Welfare  office  and  D.A.'s  office  told  me 
I  had  to  have  his  address  before  I  could  do 
anything.  I  learned  he  had  been  employed 
for  Trl-State  Trucking  Company  in  Joplin, 
Missouri.  I  got  his  address  by  calling  long- 
distance information.  In  Neosho,  Missouri. 

I  went  to  the  Tulsa  District  Attorney's 
office  in  December  1971,  and  went  back  reg- 
ularly after  that  on  the  date  they  told  me  to. 

On  May  8,  1972,  the  lady  in  the  District 


Attorney's  office  told  me  my  husband  had 
moved  to  somewhere  else  In  Joplin,  Missouri. 
The  District  Attorney's  office  said  they  would 
have  to  close  their  flle  until  I  could  furnish 
them  with  his  new  address  in  Joplin,  Mis- 
souri, as  It  Is  in  a  different  county.  He  still 
works  for  Trl-State  Trucking  Company. 

1  called  Joplin  information  and  they 
told  me  the  street  he  lives  on  but  they  can't 
give  me  his  address  because  he  has  a  un- 
listed number.  I  can't  understand  why  he 
only  has  to  cross  a  state  or  county  line  and 
get   an   unlisted   phone   number. 

I'd  like  to  add  my  support  to  your  Federal 
Child  Support  Security  Bill.  I'm  one  of  the 
many  women  raising  a  child  alone.  My 
daughter  is  five  and  her  father,  a  resident 
of  another  state,  did  not  want  a  child  and 
has  never  supported  her.  Fortunately,  my 
secretarial  position  provides  a  steady  income 
and  we  won't  starve  by  any  means,  but  sup- 
port would  enable^-.plannlng  ahead  for  an 
education,  as  well  as  providing  the  ever-in- 
creasing, ever  more  costly,  daily  needs  of  a 
growing  girl. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
things  In  regard  to  welfare  recipients.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  I  was  on  A.D.C.  This  would 
have  been  entirely  unnecessary  had  legal 
action  been  taken  to  force  my  previous  hus- 
band to  pay  the  child  support  my  children 
were  granted  in  court.  This  would  have  paid 
the  necessary  baby  sitter  and  the  amount  of 
money  I  made  working,  even  though  small, 
would  have  been  enough  for  us  to  live.  He 
lived  in  Texas,  however,  and  the  reciprocal 
action  was  impossible  even  though  I  signed 
three  separate  papers  to  authorize  his  arrest. 
Fortunately  I  received  sheet  metal  training 
through  Cessna  Aircraft  and  was  able  to  make 
enough  money  to  support  my  family  and  pay 
a  baby  sitter  too.  Cessna  paid  women  the 
same  as  men.  However,  many  women  in  the 
same  shape  I  was  In,  quit  their  Jobs  and 
went  back  on  Welfare  as  they  lived  as  well 
without  working  and  were  home  with  their 
children.  I  am  now  married  to  a  Policeman 
and  we  don't  have  as  much  money  as  when  I 
was  on  Welfare.  My  husband  is  seriously 
thinking  of  going  back  to  truck  driving.  In 
addition  to  drawing  welfare  payments,  many 
women  took  in  Ironing  and  did  babysitting 
and  came  out  with  quite  an  income. 


I'm  writing  in  favor  of  yoiir  Welfare  Change 
Plan. 

I  am  16,  and  have  2  younger  sisters  and  a 
brother.  Our  father  left  us  in  1959.  and  hasn't 
contributed  any  help  whatsoever  in  our 
favor.  Even  before  that  he  didn't  support 
us. 

Our  mother  was  sick  and  couldn't  work,  so 
Welfare  has  helped  us.  She's  doing  a  lot 
better  now.  She's  been  trained,  but  can't 
find  any  kind  of  work  other  th^n  domestic 
work,  so  we  are  still  on  Welfare. 

I  feel  that  our  father  should  have  some 
responsibility  to  not  only  our  family,  but  to 
his  several  other  families  as  well,  forced  or 
otherwise. 

My  family  and  I  all  agree  strongly  with  this 
plan.  I  sincerely  hope  to  see  it  put  to  work, 
because  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  having  other 
people  support  me  through  life  when  they 
have  families  of  their  own  to  support. 


This  morning  I  read  of  your  proposal  to 
establish  a  "federal  child  support  security 
fund."  I,  and  I  am  sure  many  other  divorced 
mothers,  applaud  you  for  this  action.  There 
are  so  many  of  us  In  the  same  position — we 
work  to  support  our  children,  but  wages  for 
women  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  our  chil- 
dren with  most  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

For  myself  and  my  children,  I  cannot  In  all 
conscience  sit  back  and  live  on  welfare.  I  am 
capable  of  working  and  enjoy  it.  I  do  not 
make  enough  to  hire  an  attorney  to  track 
down  the  father  of  my  chUdren  and  Institute 
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action  against  him.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
make  too  much  to  qualify  for  legal  aid  to 
start  proceedings. 

The  legislation  which  you  have  Introduced, 
If  passed,  will  mean  that  my  children  and 
many  others  like  them  will  have  a  fair 
chance — which  they  deserve. 


I  am  one  of  the  many  women  that  doesn't 
get  child  support  from  my  ex-husband  and 
it  Isn't  easy  for  a  woman  to  support  four 
children. 

There  are  many  women  In  Oklahoma  with 
the  same  problem.  The  lawyers  can't  do  any- 
thing without  money.  The  state  can't  pick 
them  up  unless  we  know  where  to  tell  them 
the  fathers  are. 

The  only  way  we  can  find  out  Is  If  we  are 
drawing  welfare.  The  welfare  department  will 
find  out  where  they  are  and  make  them  pay 
paymen:s  but  still  they  aren't  having  any 
luck  either. 

We  can't  live  on  $192.00  per  month — this 
Is  allowed  for  a  mother  of  four  children  on 
welfare,  so  I  work — six  days  a  week  as  a 
cashier  and  reservatlonlst. 

I  think  this  Is  the  best  solution  to  all  the 
problems  of  women  who  are  left  alone  to  raise 
children  with  no  help  from  the  father. 

The  children  don't  have  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate In  activities,  clubs,  church  and  so- 
cial life  as  the  children  with  both  a  mother 
and  father. 

It  costs  $27.00  a  month  to  feed  three  chil- 
dren on  school  lunches. 

The  women  have  to  carry  all  the  responsi- 
blilcies  and  It  Is  rough.  We  have  to  see  that 
they  have  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  love.  Be- 
lieve you  me  it  Is  hard  working  and  having 
time  to  take  Individual  time  for  each  of 
them. 

Well,  I've  had  my  say,  Mr.  Bellmon,  and 
again  I  don't  know  where,  who  or  how  you  got 
the  Idea  to  have  this  bill  Introduced  but  I 
will  say  you  are  on  my  good  list.  I  know  there 
are  many,  many  women  In  the  state  of 
Oklahoma  who  feel  the  same  as  I  do. 


I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  efforts 
to  make  a  federal  crime  of  the  abandonmertt 
of  children  by  fathers  who  are  fully  capable 
of  supporting  them. 

I  have  practiced  law  forty  years  In  Okla- 
homa City  and  one  of  the  tragedies  has  been 
the  complete  failure  of  the  law  profession 
under  the  present  setup  to  make  fathers  sup- 
port their  children  In  these  divorce  cases. 
The  moral  blindness  of  people  as  to  the  se- 
vere criminality  In  a  healthy,  able-bodied 
father  of  four  or  five  little  children  going 
off  and  abandoning  them.  The  average  Dis- 
trict Attorney  In  Oklahoma  rants  and  raves 
about  burgla'ry  and  car  stealing,  which  In  my 
opinion  are  Insignificant  crimes  compared  to 
that  of  abandoning  little  children.  As  a  re- 
sult, when  you  send  some  little  mother  over 
to  see  the  District  Attorney,  he  either  will 
not  do  anything  or  tell  them  to  go  back  to 
their  lawyer  and  the  lawyer  ought  to  get  a 
contempt  citation  against  the  father  and 
make  him  support  his  children.  The  lawyer 
has  heavy  overhead  today  to  keep  his  ofHce 
open  and  this  mother  hasn't  any  money  to 
pay  the  fee,  she  has  no  money  to  pay  the 
sheriff  to  go  bring  him  back  from  California, 
Kansas  or  some  other  state  and  the  result  Is 
nothing  Is  done. 

We  have  a  standard  reciprocity  law  which 
most  of  the  states  subscribe  to  where  your 
local  District  Attorney  can  send  a  case  to 
the  county  where  the  man  Is  located  in 
some  foreign  state  and  that  Dlst^ct  Attor- 
ney Is  Supposed  to  bring  him  dowij^before 
the  Judge  and  either  Jail  him  or  mak&  him 
pay.  However,  my  experience  with  that  law 
Is  that  It  Is  a  total  failure  and  Just  doesn't 
work. 

The  federal  government  will  retvim  some 
kid  who  stole  some  old  $400  jalopy  car  and 
crossed  the  state  line  under  the  Dyer  Act. 


Under  the  Mann  Act,  they'll  return  some 
boy  who  took  some  questionable  woman 
across  the  state  line,  but  a  father  who  aban- 
dons a  bunch  of  hungry  kids  Is  allowed  to  go 
scott  free. 

I  certainly  wish  you  all  the  success  in 
the  world  In  this  endeavor,  and  It  will  save 
the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money,  as  this  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  is  getting  to  be  a  ter- 
rific cost  to  the  state  and  federal  government. 


situation  any  better,  because  I  have  too  much 
money  to  get  on  welfare.  What  a  deplorable 

system ! 


I  received  your  recent  letter  and  would 
like  to  say  that  I'm  glad  to  see  something 
being  done  toward  the  Child  Support  situa- 
tion. I  hop>e  this  will  benefit  everyone  and 
not  Just  those  on  welfare.  You  see  I  don't 
believe  In  people  getting  welfare  when  they 
are  able  and  capable  of  working.  I  want  to 
make  my  own  way  and  take  care  of  my  own 
children  but  I  also  feel  that  a  father  who 
Is  working,  making  good  money  should  also 
be  made  to  live  up  to  the  court  order  and 
provide  the  child  support  he  agreed  to  and 
w^as  ordered  to  pay. 

Under  the  "Uniform  Reciprocal  Support 
Act"  I  have  been  unable  to  get  anything 
done.  He  pays  Just  when  he  feels  like  it  and 
that's  getting  to  be  less  and  less.  I  have  the 
distinct  Impression  from  the  District  At- 
torney's office  that  If  I  were  on  welfare  I 
would  accomplish  more.  I  think  this  is  ter- 
rible that  a  taxpayer  cannot  get  the  co- 
operation through  the  laws  that  someone 
who  Is  on  welfare  and  drawing  my  money 
can. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a 
copy  of  the  Uniform  Reciprocal  Support  Act 
and  IX  there  Is  any  way  I  might  be  able  to 
collect  through  the  Texas  laws  since  he  is 
there  and  Is  employed.  Prom  what  I've 
been  told  it  appears  anyone  can  run  to  Texas 
and  get  out  of  paying  anything  they  owe. 
If  this  is  the  case  It  Is  a  sad  state  that  our 
laws  are  in.  A  law  Is  not  a  law  U  It  doesn't 
have  teeth. 

Thank  you  for  any  Information  you  can 
give  me  and  for  your  introducing  this  bill 
on  the  Federal  Child  Support  Security  Act. 

This  letter  Is  to  advise  you  of  my  support 
along  with  many  other  women  I  know  in  the 
same  position  of  the  Federal  Child  Support 
Security  Act. 

I  was  divorced  In  1967  and  left  with  four 
children,  two  of  which  are  now  grown,  left 
home  and  self  supporting.  Out  of  the  four 
years  I  have  been  divorced  I  have  received 
child  support  payments  only  eight  months. 
I  work  to  try  and  support  my  two  remain- 
ing children  and  at  one  time  I  worked  two 
Jobs  until  It  was  too  much  both  mentally 
and  physically.  It  Is  all  I  can  do  to  keep 
things  going  financially  and  I  like  many 
others  could  use  this  help.  The  children's 
father's  whereabouts  Is  unknown  at  this 
time.  Of  course  many  mothers  in  my  posi- 
tion do  not  have  the  money  to  hire  an  at- 
torney to  help  them.  To  me  this  plan  sounds 
like  a  very  good  one. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Child 
Support  Bill  you  have  Introduced;  if  this 
passes  it  will  be  the  answer  to  all  my  prayers. 

I  am  the  mother  of  two  children,  and 
haven't  received  any  support  at  all  this 
year — even  taking  every  possible  action  that 
I  know  of.  The  D.A..  the  Grand  Jury  .  .  . 
but  still  no  results.  I  Just  hope  and  pray 
that  It  wUl  be  okayed. 

IVe  been  hearing  and  reading  about  the 
Impending  law  to  make  missed  child  support 
payments  a  debt  of  the  father  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  applaud  this  legislation,  as  a 
divorced  mother  who  has  never  received  a 
cent  from  an  irresponsible  father.  I  worked 
all  last  year  and  saved  money  like  a  "Scrooge" 
to  put  myself  through  college,  and  my  daugh- 
ter and  I  are  forced  to  live  with  my  parents, 
who  are  lovely  people,  but  It  doesn't  make  the 


I  was  so  happy  to  read  the  article  pub- 
lished In  the  Dally  Oklahoman  regarding 
Child  Support  payments. 

My  ex-husband  Is  three  years  behind  on 
payments.  We  have  a  16-16  and  17  year  old. 
It  has  been  quite  a  struggle  to  make  the  liv- 
ing, but  by  the  grace  of  God  we  have  made  It. 
They  are  so  wonderful  to  help  themselves  and 
all  are  honor  students.  Things  look  a  bit 
serious  now,  as  they  have  cut  my  hours  at 
the  Poet  Office.  I  work  two  hours  a  day  at  the 
Post  Office,  then  about  three  hours  at  a  cafe 
and  then  a  beautician  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
part  of  the  night,  with  the  full  realization 
that  I  am  a  mother  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
Any  assistance  will  help  and  I  do  hope  It 
passes.  I  have  tried  to  find  my  husband  and 
I  have  signed  eind  agreed  to  sign  anjrthlng  to 
force  him  to  pay  and  I  seem  to  get  the  run- 
around  everywhere  I  go.  I  have  tried  to  get 
something  done  through  the  County  officials 
and  have  caught  them  In  several  lies,  so  I 
have  given  up  there.  I  knew  he  was  living  In 
the  City,  but  driving  a  truck  In  and  out  and 
I  called  them  one  time  and  told  them  exactly 
where  they  could  have  him  picked  up  and 
nothing  was  done.  I  checked  with  Oklahoma 
City  and  a  warrant  was  never  sent  to  them 
for  his  arrest. 

I  paid  an  Oklahoma  City  attorney  $225  as 
a  retainer  and  he  never  did  do  anything  ex- 
cept send  me  about  five  letters  saying  I  would 
have  to  give  him  more  Information,  which 
didn't  make  sense  because  they  had  his  cor- 
rect address  and  he  Is  too  big  a  lawyer  for 
that. 

I  have  beard  recently  that  my  husband  Is 
mixed  up  completely  In  the  Mafia  rackets 
or  something.  One  of  his  greatest  faults  was 
gambling  and  It  sounds  logical.  He  has  made 
no  contact  to  see  his  three  children  and  has 
sent  less  than  $300  since  he  left  seven  years 
ago. 

I  could  leave  well  enough  alone  except  for 
the  fact  when  you  are  trying  to  help  young 
ones  to  be  responsible  adults  and  their  par- 
ents show  this  kind  of  example,  I  Just  can't 
see  It.  I  have  tried  to  keep  hate  out  of  It  and 
feel  I  have  succeeded  there.  Where  can  I  go 
from  here — I  do  really  appreciate  you  putting 
out  the  effort  to  revise  some  of  these  situa- 
tion. I  know  It  win  help  many. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  your  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  Federal  Child  Support  Se- 
curity Act.  It  Is  a  pity  that  It  has  taken  so 
long  for  a  bill  such  as  this  to  be  Introduced. 
Few  people  realize  how  many  "neglected 
children"  there  are  In  this  world  simply  be- 
cause their  fathers  refuse  to  support  them. 
My  ex-husband  Is  a  professional  man  earn- 
ing In  excess  of  $1500  per  month,  yet  the 
court  awarded  me  a  mere  $160  per  month  for 
the  support  of  two  children.  There  Is  now 
an  accumulated  arrearage  of  more  than 
$2500.  As  I  live  In  Arkansas  and  he  lives  In 
Minnesota,  I  have  been  unable  to  force  him 
to  pay  even  through  the  Department  of  Court 
Services.  I  have  too  much  pride  to  ask  lor 
welfare  assistance  and  have  often  worked 
two  Jobs  to  take  care  of  our  needs. 

Please  Senator  Bellmon,  for  the  sake  of 
millions  of  children,  don't  give  up  your 
fight.  Children  should  not  be  made  to  suffer 
for  the  vengeful  acts  of  their  parents. 

I  was  gratified  to  read  In  today's  Dally 
Oklahcmian  that  you  are  propoelng  a  bill 
which  would  enable  enforcement  of  child 
support  by  Social  Security  Administration. 

My  former  husband  is  an  Italian  citizen 
and  has  been  living  In  Lexington,  Kentucky 
since  1966.  I  met  and  married  him  there  and 
we  have  one  son.  Otir  marriage  faltered  in 
1968  and  I  was  forced  to  return  to  my  home, 
Oklahoma  City.  Since  that  time,  be  has  not 
contributed  to  the  support  of  our  son.  I  was 
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granted  child  support  from  the  Fayette 
County  Court,  Lexington,  after  our  separa- 
tion, and  again  from  the  Oklahoma  County 
Court  following  a  divorce  which  I  obtained 
through  publication  in  December,  1970.  How- 
ever. I  have  not  been  able  to  enforce  either 
ruling  because  I  do  not  have  his  precise 
address.  Furthermore,  his  work  carries  him 
out  of  town  a  great  deal,  adding  another  com- 
plication to  having  him  served  with  the  nec- 
ei  .ary  papers.  I  have  written  to  the  Inunlgra- 
tlons  authorities  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  under 
whose  Jurisdiction  he  lives.  However,  their 
reply  was  that  they  could  not  Intervene  be- 
cause this  was  a  "civil"  matter. 

I  have  a  good  Job  as  a  secretary,  but  it  has 
been  a  continual  struggle  for  me  to  support 
our  son.  With  the  current  wage  freeze  and 
without  the  financial  assistance  from  my 
husband,  our  future  looks  bleak,  at  best  I 
have  always  felt  that  I  should  accept  my  re- 
sponsibilities and  have  done  so  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  without  seeking  public  assist- 
ance. However.  I  feel  that  my  husband  should 
accept  his  share  of  the  responsibility  In  rais- 
ing our  son.  I  have  never  sought  alimony,  al- 
though his  Income  could  easily  accommodate 
both  alimony  and  child  support. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  a  well  thought 
out  approach  to  this  problem,  and  for  your 
interest.  I  don't  know  why  someone  hasn't 
thought  of  this  as  a  solution  before  now.  I 
am  afraid  that  it  is  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  It  seems  that  so  many  well  conceived 
ideas  meet  with  defeat.  I  only  hope  that  you 
are  able  to  convince  the  necessary  people  of 
the  merit  of  your  idea  and  I  am  with  you 
all  the  way. 


I  was  reading  your  article  on  the  Child 
Support  BUI.  I  have  Just  recently  gone 
through  a  divorce  and  my  ex-husband  was 
to  send  child  support  for  our  three  children. 
The  first  month  and  a  half  he  did  pretty 
fair  but  since  the  last  of  August  I  have  re- 
ceived nothing. 

It  is  hard  trying  to  furnish  the  children 
the  things  they  need  on  Just  what  I  make, 
and  really  It  Is  not  right  by  law  or  state 
that  a  mother  as  it  Is  In  my  case  have  the 
complete  support.  Tlie  father  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  his  children  also. 

In  my  case  it  was  a  one  sided  divorce.  This 
was  what  my  husband  wanted  and  this  Is 
what  he  got. 

Our  divorce  was  granted  in  Missouri  and 
since  then  the  children  and  I  have  come 
back  to  Oklahoma,  which  Is  our  home  and  a 
Great  State  If  I  may  say  so. 

I  hope  for  others  that  this  bill  passes  be- 
cause it  Is  not  easy  to  meet  expenses.  If 
others  have  had  as  much  trouble  as  I  have 
getting  by,  I  wish  you  the  best  In  obtaining 
this.  If  I  can  do  anything  to  help  on  this 
bUl  I  will  try.  Good  luck. 

I  am  writing  to  Inquire  about  a  bill  that 
I  was  told  you  were  working  on.  This  bill  con- 
cerns child  support.  I  think  the  bill  Is  sup- 
posed to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
subtract  the  child  support  from  the  father's 
Social  Security,  so  the  mother  would  receive 
It  regularly. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  copy  of 
this  bill,  if  It  exUts.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
worthwhile  subject,  and  I  don't  think  enough 
people  realize  the  difficulty  a  mother  has  In 
trjring  to  collect  this  money. 

In  my  own  case  for  example:  I  was  di- 
vorced In  January  of  1971  and  since  then 
the  father  has  paid  $120  in  child  support. 
He  Is  supposed  to  pay  $60  per  month.  I  fin- 
ally decided  to  try  and  do  something  about 
It,  but  it  isn't  very  easy.  A  private  lawyer 
could  probably  help  me.  in  fact  I  talked  to 
one.  but  it  would  cost  a  small  fortune,  that 
If  the  father  didn't  pay.  I  would  have  to. 
and  with  raising  a  small  child  I  don't  need 
any  more  expenses  than  I  have  to  have.  I 
went  to  the  District  Attorneys  office,  but  I 


needed  an  address  of  where  he  was  and  where 
he  had  Just  recently  worked  (which  I  didn't 
find  out  about  till  after  he  had  already  quit) . 
They  mailed  him  a  letter  in  care  of  that  ad- 
dress, and  now  we  have  to  wait  30  days;  at 
that  time,  I  will  have  to  have  a  definite  ad- 
dress and  they  will  not  help  me  In  any  way 
to  get  one.  Neither  will  they  talk  to  me  on 
the  phone,  I  either  write,  which  takes  time, 
or  I  take  off  from  work  and  go  In  person, 
which  costs  my  wages. 

Anyway,  this  is  Just  a  few  of  the  problems 
a  mother  encounters  when  trying  to  collect 
child  support  from  an  irresponsible  father 
and  I  think  that  anything  that  could  be  done 
about  this  would  be  terrific.  Please  feel  free 
to  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  wish,  and 
I  will  expect  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  soon  as  It 
Is  convenient  for  ycu. 

If  you  need  .iny  petitions  to  be  signed, 
please  feel  free  to  send  me  one. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  the  most  eloquent  arguments  that 
could  be  made  in  behalf  of  this  bill. 
These  women  have  pursued  every  ave- 
nue now  open  to  them  In  an  effort  to 
get  the  child-support  money  to  which 
they  are  legally  entitled,  without  suc- 
cess. As  a  result,  many  feel  disgraced  to 
be  forced  to  live  on  welfare. 

Others  are  holding  down  two  and  three 
jobs  in  an  effort  to  stay  off  welfare,  and 
their  children  are  suffering  as  a  result. 
They  badly  need  the  help  of  Congress 
in  working  out  a  system  to  get  them  the 
money  they  have  been  granted  without 
going  through  the  costly,  emotionally 
destabilizing,  intricate  legal  procedures 
which  are  now  their  only  recourse,  and 
which  so  frequently  end  in  failure. 

This  bill  would  shift  the  burden  of 
supporting  dependent  children  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  the  responsible  par- 
ents. It  would  help  to  stabilize  the  in- 
come of  these  families.  It  would  relieve 
the  emotional  stress  faced  by  these  fami- 
lies and  perhaps  help  prevent  the  break- 
up of  so  many  families. 

We  have  laws  against  "tax  dodgers." 
We  have  laws  against  "draft  dodgers." 
It  Is  time  we  had  a  law  against  "child- 
support  dodgers." 

Congress  will  do  a  great  service  not 
only  to  the  families  of  broken  homes  but 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  by  ap- 
proving the  legislation  needed  to  make 
certain  that  rimaway  fathers  meet  their 
family  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  1842 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Child  Support 
Security  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  title  XIX  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  title : 

"TITLE    XX— ENFORCEMENT   OP   PARENT 
DUTY  TO  PROVIDE  CHILD  SUPPORT 

"FINDINGS    AND    DECt.ARATION    OP    PURPOSX 

"Skc.  2001.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

"(1 )  in  numerous  cases  chUdren,  who  have 
been  abandoned  by  a  parent,  are  not  receiv- 
ing from  such  parent  the  support  and  main- 
tenance to  which  they  are  legally  entitled; 
and 


"(2)  the  failure  of  parents  of  such  chil- 
dren to  carry  out  their  duty  of  chUd  support 
and  maintenance  frequently  results  either 
(A)  in  a  lack  of  proper  care  of  such  chUdren. 
or  (B)  the  imposition  of  an  unfair  and  un- 
necessary burden  on  the  taxpayers  who,  be- 
cause of  such  failure,  are  obliged  through 
welfare  programs  to  provide  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  such  children. 

"(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
title  further  to  assure  that  parents  who  have 
abandoned  their  children  will  be  required  to 
carry  out  their  obligations  for  child  supjDort 
and  maintenance,  and  that  such  children  will 
receive  the  parental  support  and  mainte- 
nance to  which  they  are  entitled. 
"Part  A — Collection  and  Dissemination  of 

Information      To     Assist     in     Locating 

Certain   Parents 

"provision   of  information  by   secretary 

"Sec.  2010.  (a)  Upon  request,  filed  in  ac- 
cordance vrtth  subsection  (c)  of  any  author- 
ized person  las  defined  In  subsection  (b) )  for 
the  most  recent  address  and  place  of  em- 
ployment of  any  Individual,  the  Secretary 
shall,  nothwlthstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  provide  such  Information  to  such  per- 
son, if— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  (on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation supplied  in,  or  In  connection  with, 
such  request  and  any  other  information 
which  is  brought  to  his  attention)  Is  rea- 
sonably satisfied  thaP  such  Information  is 
sought  In  connection  with  the  enforcement 
against  such  individual  of  the  legal  duty  of 
such  individual  to  provide  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  a  child  or  children  of 
such  individual;  and 

"(2)   such  information— 

"(A)  Is  contained  In  any  files  or  records 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare;  or 

"(B)  is  not  contained  in  any  such  files  or 
records,  but  can  be  obtained  by  the  Secretary, 
under  the  authority  conferred  by  section 
2011,  from  any  other  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State. 

"(b)  As  used  in  subsactlon  la).  the  term 
'authorized  person'  means — 

"(1)  the  child  of  the  Individual  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  Information  referred  to 
In  subsection   la)    is  requested.  If — 

"(A)  there  has  been  Issued,  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  a  court  order  against 
such  Individual  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  such  child;  or 

"(B)  such  child  Is  a  qualified,  approved 
applicant  for.  or  recipient  of,  financial  assist- 
ance under  any  welfare  program  which  (1)  la 
administered  by  any  State  (or  political  sub- 
division thereof)  and  (11)  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide  for  or  assist  in  the  provision  of  support 
and  maintenance  of  children  in  destitute  ox 
necessitous  circumstances;  and 

"(2)  the  parent,  guardian,  attorney,  or 
agent  of  a  child  described  in  clause  (1),  or. 
a  public  welfare  agency  providing  financial 
or  other  assistance  to  such  child  because  of 
such  child's  destitute  or  necessitous  circum- 
stances; or 

"(3)  the  court  which  issued,  with  respect 
to  such  child,  a  court  order  described  In 
clause   (l)(A).  or  any  agent  of  such  court. 

"(c)  A  request  under  this  section  shall  be 
filed  In  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulations  prescribe  and  shall 
be  accompanied  or  supported  by  such  docu- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  h  mlto  make  the  findings 
prescribed  in  subsection  (a)(1). 

"securing  of  information  from  othxr 
departments  and  agencies 

"Sec.  2011.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
receives  a  request  submitted  under  section 
2010  which  he  is  reasonably  satisfied  meets 
the  criteria  established  by  section  2010(a) 
(1),  he  shall  promptly  cause  a  search  to  be 
made  of  the  files  and  records  maintained  by 
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the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
the  Information  sought  In  such  request  Is 
contained  In  any  such  files  or  records. 

"(b)  If  the  search  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  does  not  produce  the  Information 
sought,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith  request 
such  Information  of  the  head  of  any  other 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  if  he 
determines  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility that  such  Information  is  contained  In 
the  files  and  records  maintained  by  such 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality. 

■•(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  receives  a  request  for  Informa- 
tion from  the  Secretary  piorsuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  head  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  shall  promptly 
cause  a  search  to  be  made  of  the  flies  and 
records  maintained  by  such  department, 
age«cy.  or  Instrumentality  with  a  view  to 
detmninlng  whether  the  Information  sought 
Is  contained  in  any  such  flies  or  records.  The 
head  of  such  department,  agency,  oir  Instru- 
mentality shall,  if  such  search  discloses  the 
Information  sought,  immediately  transmit 
such  information  to  the  Secretary,  and.  if 
such  seeirch  fails  to  disclose  the  Information 
sought,  immediately  notify  the  Secretary  of 
that  fact. 

"Part  B — Payments  bt  Secretart  for  Sup- 
port AND  MAINTENANrE  OF  CERTAIN  CHH,- 
DREN 

"ESTABLISHMENT   OF   REVOLVING   FUND 

"Sec.  2020.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Federal  Child  Support  Security  Fund 
(hereln.fter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'security  fund"),  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  without  flscal  year  limitation. 
In  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts,  to  enable 
him  to  make  the  child  support  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  part. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  authorized  from  time 
to  time  in  appropriation  Acts,  there  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  security  fund  amounts  re- 
covered, under  section  2025.  from  parents  of 
the  children  who  receive  child  support  pay- 
ments under  this  part. 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  security  fund  an  Initial  sum  of 
$75,000,000.  and  thereafter  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make 
therefrom  the  child  support  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  part. 

"CHILD   SUPPORT   PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  2021.  (a)  Prom  the  moneys  available 
in  the  security  fund,  the  Secretary  shall.  In 
accordance  with  this  part,  make  child  sup- 
port payments  to  any  child  who  Is  entitled  to 
such  payments  under  this  section. 

"(b)  A  child  shall  be  entitled  to  child  sup- 
port payments  under  this  part.  If — 

"(1)  application  for  such  payments  has 
been  filed  (In  such  form,  manner,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require ) :  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  Is  reasonably  satisfied 
(from  the  Information  contained  In  or  sup- 
plied In  support  of  such  application  and  any 
other  Information  that  la  brought  to  his 
attention)   that — 

"(A)  a  parent  of  such  chUd  Is,  and  has 
been  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  months 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  the  applica- 
tion l5  filed,  absent  from  the  State  In  which 
such  child  reside"^; 

"(B)  not  later  than  4  months  prior  to  the 
date  the  application  is  filed  there  has  been 
Issued,  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
in  the  State  In  which  such  child  resides, 
against  such  parent  a  court  order  under 
which  such  parent  Is  ordered  to  make  peri- 
odic financial  contributions  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  such  child:  and 


"(C)  such  child  has  not,  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  3  months  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  the  application  Is  filed,  received  any 
periodic  financial  contribution  from  such 
parent  as  required  under  such  court  order. 

"(c)  Any  child  who  Is  entitled  to  child  sup- 
port payments  under  this  part  shall  be  paid 
such  payments  on  a  monthly  basis,  begin- 
ning with  the  month  In  which  application  for 
such  payments  Is  filed,  or,  if  later,  the  month 
in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
child  Is  entitled  to  such  payments. 

"(d)(1)  The  amount  of  the  child  support 
payments  payable  under  this  part  to  any 
child  entitled  thereto  shall,  subject  to  para- 
graph (2),  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  periodic  financial  contributions  that 
the  parent  of  such  child  has  been  ordered  to 
make,  under  the  court  order  referred  to  In 
subsection  (b)  (2) ,  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  such  child,  or.  If  less,  $160.  If  the 
periodic  financial  contributions  that  such  a 
parent  has  been  so  ordered  to  make  are  pay- 
able on  other  than  a  monthly  basis,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
applied  so  as  to  reflect,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
an  amount  which  Is  equivalent  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  if  such  periodic  financial 
contributions  were  payable  on  a  monthly 
basis. 

"(2)  If  for  any  month  for  which  a  child 
Is  entitled  to  child  support  payments  under 
this  part,  the  parent  of  such  child,  against 
whom  the  court  order  (referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)(2))  for  support  and  maintenance 
of  such  child  is  Issued,  makes  any  financial 
contribution  toward  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  child  (Whether  or  not  such 
contribution  Is  made  In  compliance  or  partial 
compliance  with  such  order),  the  amount 
of  the  child  support  payments  payable  to 
such  child  for  such  month  shall  be  reduced 
(but  not  below  zero)  by  the  amount  of  such 
financial  contribution. 

"(e)  No  child  shall  be  entitled,  on  the  basis 
of  any  application  for  child  support  payments 
imder  this  part,  to  be  paid  such  payments  for 
any  month  after  the  third  consecutive  month 
with  respect  to  which  the  amount  of  the 
child  has  been  reduced,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  (2)  to  zero.  Nothing  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  constructed  to  preclude 
any  child  whose  entitlement  to  child  sup- 
jx)rt  payments  on  the  basis  of  any  applica- 
tion has  been  terminated  pursuant  to  such 
sentence  from  thereafter  applying  for  and 
again  becoming  entitled  to  such  payments 
on  the  basis  of  a  new  application  therefor. 

"(f)  Any  application  for  child  support 
payments  under  this  part  for  any  child  may 
be  filed  by  such  child,  by  the  parent, 
guardian,  attorney  or  agent  of  such  child, 
or  by  any  public  welfare  agency  which  is  pro- 
viding financial  or  other  assistance  to  such 
child  because  of  such  child's  destitute  or 
necessitous  circumstances. 

"(g)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  of  child 
support  payments  has  been  paid  with  re.spect 
to  any  child,  proper  adjustment  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, be  made  by  appropriate  adjustments 
in  future  payments  to  such  child.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  such  provision  as  he  finds 
apjjroprlate  In  the  case  of  payment  of  more 
than  the  correct  amount  of  child  support 
payments  with  respect  to  any  child  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  penalizing  such  child  who 
was  without  fault,  and  whose  parent,  at- 
torney, or  agent  waa  without  fault.  In  con- 
nection with  the  overpayment.  If  adjustment 
on  account  of  such  overpayment  In  such 
case  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
or  be  against  equity  or  good  conscience,  or 
(because  of  the  small  amount  Involved) 
Impede  efficient  or  effective  administration  of 
this  part. 

"HEABINCS  AND  REVIEW.  AND  PROCEDURES 

"Sec.  2022.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 


hearing  to  any  child  who  Is  or  claims  to  be 
eligible  for  child  support  payments  under  this 
part  and  Is  In  disagreement  with  any  determi- 
nation under  this  part  with  respect  to  his 
cUglbllty  for  payments,  or  the  amount  of  such 
payments.  If  such  child  requests  a  hearing 
on  the  matter  In  disagreement  within  thirty 
days  after  notice  of  such  determination  Is 
received. 

"(2)  Determination  on  the  basis  of  such 
hearing  shall  be  made  within  thirty  days 
after  the  Individual  requests  the  hearing  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  final  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary after  a  hearing  under  paragraph  ( I ) 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided In  section  205(g)  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Secretary's  final  determinations  under 
section  205;  except  that  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary  after  such  hearing  as  to  any 
fact  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  not 
subject  to  review  by  any  court. 

"(b)  (1)  The  provisions  of  section  207  and 
subsections  (a),  (d)  (e),  and  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 205  shall  apply  with  respect  to  this  part 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  In  the  case 
of  title  II. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  it 
will  promote  the  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  part,  qualified  persons  may  be 
appointed  to  serve  as  hearing  examiners  In 
hearings  under  subsection  (a)  without  meet- 
ing the  specific  standards  prescribed  for 
hearing  examiners  by  or  under  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  5  of  title  15,  United  States 
Code. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  recognition 
of  agents  or  other  persons,  other  than  at- 
torneys, as  hereinafter  provided,  representing 
claimants  before  the  Secretary  under  this 
part,  and  may  require  of  such  agents  or  other 
persons,  before  being  recognized  as  repre- 
sentatives of  claimants,  that  they  shall 
show  they  are  of  good  character  and  In  good 
repute,  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  enable  them  to  render  such  claim- 
ants valuable  service,  and  otherwise  com- 
petent to  advise  and  assist  such  claimants 
in  the  presentation  of  their  cases.  An  at- 
torney in  good  standing  who  Is  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  highest  court  of  the 
State,  territory,  district,  or  Insular  posses- 
sion of  his  residence  or  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  or  the  interior 
Federal  courts,  shall  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sent claimants  before  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may.  after  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  suspend  or  prohibit  from 
further  practice  before  him  any  such  per- 
son, agent,  or  attorney  who  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  Secretary's  rules  and  regula- 
tions or  who  violates  any  provision  of  this 
paraeraph  for  which  a  penalty  Is  prescribed. 
The  Secretary  may.  by  rule  and  regulation, 
prescribe  the  maximum  fees  which  may  be 
charged  for  services  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  any  claim  before  the  Secretary 
under  this  part,  and  any  agreement  in  vio- 
lation of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  void.  Any  person  who  shall,  with  Intent 
to  defraud.  In  any  manner  willfully  and 
knowingly  deceive,  mislead,  or  threaten  any 
claimant  or  prospective  claimant  or  bene- 
ficiary under  this  part  by  word,  circular, 
letter,  or  advertisement,  or  who  shall  know- 
ingly charge  or  collect  directly  or  Indirectly 
any  fee  In  excess  of  the  maximum  fee.  or 
make  any  agreement  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  charge  or  collect  any  fee  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  fee.  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and.  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  for  each 
offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$500  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  ftirnishing 
of  relevant  data  and  material,  and  the  re- 
porting of  events  and  changes  In  circum- 
stances, as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effec- 
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tlve  and  efficient  administration  of  this  part. 
The  payment  of  child  support  payments  to 
which  a  child  Is  otherwise  entitled  shall  be 
conditioned  upon  compliance  with  such 
requirements. 

"penalties  FOR  FRAUD 

"Sec.  2023.  Whoever — 

"(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  in  any 
application  for  any  child  support  payment 
under  this  part. 

"(2)  at  any  time  knowingly  and  willfully 
makes  or  causes  to  be  made  any  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact 
for  tise  in  determining  rights  to  any  such 
payments, 

"(3)  being  the  parent,  guardian,  attorney, 
or  agent  of  any  child  and  having  knowledge 
of  the  occiurence  of  any  event  affecting  such 
child's  initial  or  continued  right  to  any 
such  payments,  conceals  or  fails  to  disclose 
such  event  with  an  intent  fraudulently  to 
secure  such  payments  either  In  a  greater 
amount  than  is  due  or  when  no  such  pay- 
ments are  authorized,  or 

"(4)  having  made  application  to  receive 
any  such  payment  for  the  tise  and  benefit 
of  another  and  having  received  it,  knowingly 
and  willfully  converts  such  payment  or  any 
part  thereof  to  a  use  other  than  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  other  person, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"use  of  state  welfare  agencies  fob 
administration 

"Sec.  2024.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  State  which  Is 
able  and  willing  to  enter  Into  such  an  agree- 
ment under  which  the  State  agency  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan  of  such  State  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  will,  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retar>'.  make  in  such  State  child  support  pay- 
ments to  the  children  residing  In  such  State 
who  are  entitled  to  such  payments,  and 
make  such  determinations  with  respect  to 
eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ments as  may  be  specified  in  the  agreement. 

"(b)  The  cost  of  carrying  out  anv  such 
agreement  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  "by  the 
Secretary,  from  moneys  In  the  security  fund. 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
in  such  Installments  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  such  State  and  the  Secretary. 

"RECOVERY  FROM   PARENTS  OF  AMOUNTS  PAID  AS 
CHILD   SUPPORT   PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  2025.  (a)  Any  child  support  pay- 
ments made  under  this  part  to  any  child 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parent  of  such  child  whose 
failure  to  make  court  ordered  paxTnents  for 
the  STipport  and  mainteivince  of  such  child 
gave  rise  to  such  child's  entitlement  to  child 
support  payments  ujider  this  part,  and  such 
parent  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
for  the  amount  of  any  such  payments  plus 
Interest  on  such  amount  computed  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(b)  .^t  the  earliest  praotliable  dnte  after 
any  ch:ld  has  first  been  paid  child  support 
payments  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  .\ttorncy  General  of  that  fact  aud 
shall  advise  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
name  and  address  of  such  child  aud  the 
name  of  the  parent  of  such  child  whose  fail- 
ure to  make  court  ordered  payments  for 
the  support  and  malntenaiice  of  such  child 
gave  rise  to  such  child's  er.titlemont  to  child 
support  payir.ents  under  this  p.<\rt.  Such  no- 
tification shall,  if  the  Secretary  (utilizing 
the  authority  conferred  upon  him  under 
part  A)  is  able  to  provide  the  same  contain 
the  most  recent  address  and  place  of  employ- 
ment of  such  parent. 

"(c)(1)  At  the  earliest  practicable  date 
after  havUig  received  any  nollficatlon  from 


the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  any  parent,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  Initiate  appropriate  proceedings.  Includ- 
ing the  filing  of  suit  In  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  amounts  due  the  United  States  from 
such  parent  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  Any  amount  for  which  any  par- 
ent Is  liable  to  the  United  States  under  this 
section  shall  be  treated  els  a  debt  due  and 
owing  to  the  United  States,  and  may  be  de- 
ducted from  any  amount  otherwise  due  such 
parent  or  becoming  due  to  such  parent  at 
any  time  from  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  If  at  the  end  of  any  taxable  year  of 
any  parent  having  a  liability  to  the  United 
States  under  this  section,  there  remains  un- 
paid any  amount  of  such  liability,  any 
credit  to  which  such  parent  Is  otherwise 
entitled  under  section  31(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  such  unpaid  liability. 

"(d)  Amounts  recovered  from  any  parent 
under  this  section  (whether  by  any  deduc- 
tion or  reduction  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  or  otherwise)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  deposit 
by   him    In   the   security   fund. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  2026.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"  ( 1 )  the  term  'child'  means  an  individual 
under  18  years  of  age.  or  an  individual  over 
18  years  of  age  if  such  individual  is  under  a 
disability  (as  defined  In  section  223(d)(1) 
(A))  which  began  before  he  attained  such 
age:  and 

"(2)  an  Individual  shall  be  considered  to 
be  the  parent  of  any  child  If  such  Individual 
has  been  determined,  by  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction,  to  have  a  parental  duty  to 
provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  such  child  and  has  been  ordered  by  such 
court  to  provide  for  such  support  and  main- 
teziance. 

"Part  C — Obligations  of  Parents  of  Chil- 
dren Receiving  Aid  to  Families  With  De- 
pendent Children 
"financial  obligation  or  deserting  p.arent 
"Sec.  2030.  (a)  If  aid  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  Is  pro- 
vided to  the  spouse,  child,  or  children  of  an 
indivldnr.1  during  any  period  for  which  such 
Individual  has  deserted  such  spouse,  child, 
or  children,  such  individual  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Fecieral  share  (as  computed  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  him)  of  such  aid  furnished  during 
such  period. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regu- 
lations and  make  such  arrangement  with 
State  agencies  administering  or  supervising 
the  ndminlstratlon  of  State  plans  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  ?.s  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  the  provision  to  him  by  such  agen- 
cies of  any  information  which  such  agencies 
have  or  can  obtain  and  which  will  be  helpful 
in  identifying  and  locating  any  .individual 
who  has  a  liability  to  the  United  States  un- 
der subsection  (a). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  pro- 
vide to  t'ne  .attorney  General  any  liforma- 
tion  which  will  be  helpful  to  him  In  Insti- 
tuting appropriate  proceedings  for  the  re- 
covery of  nmoi'iits  for  which  Individuals  are 
liable  to  the  United  States  (Including  Infor- 
mation obtained  by  the  Secretary  under  au- 
thority of  section  201 1 ) . 

"(d)  Any  amount  owing  to  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  t'ne  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  rerovered  In  the  manner 
authorized  by  section  2025  for  the  recovery 
of  liabilities  owed  to  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  such  section. 

"(e)  Any  amounts  recovered  under  this 
section  (Whether  by  any  deduction  or  de- 
duction authorized  under  section  2025(c) 
or  otherwise)  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 


"duty  of  adult  recipients  of  Am  to  fam- 
ilies WITH  dependent  children  to  pro- 
vide   information    concerning    desertino 

PARENTS 

"Sec.  2031.  (a)  If  any  child  has  been  de- 
prived of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason 
of  the  continued  absence  from  the  home  of 
a  parent  and  is  a  recipient  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  any  Individual,  who  is  the 
relative  with  whom  such  child  Is  living 
(within  the  meaning  of  the  "relative  with 
whom  any  dependent  child  Is  living',  as  de- 
fined In  section  406(c) )  promptly  to  disclose, 
to  the  local  welfare  office  administering  such 
plan  for  the  area  in  which  Euch  Individual 
resides,  any  Information  which  such  indi- 
vidual has  regarding  the  Identity,  address, 
or  place  of  employment  or  the  parent  of  such 
child  who.  by  reason  of  his  continued  ab- 
sence from  the  home,  has  deprived  such  child 
of  parental  support  or  care. 

""(b)  Any  Individual,  having  a  duty  under 
subsection  (a)  to  disclose  Information  which 
he  possesses  and  who  willfully  falls  to  dis- 
close such  information  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a),  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  and  In^rlsoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year.  ^^. 

"Part  D — jS^sellanecus  Provisions 
'tenalty  for  travel  in  interstate  or  for- 
fign  co.mmerce  lo  avoid  parental  respon- 
sibilities 

"Sec.  2040.  Whoever  travels  from  one  place 
to  another  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  resTFonsibllity 
Imposed  upon  him  under  the  law  of  any  State 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  child 
or  children,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
Sl.OOO  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  t^an  one 
year. 

■duty      of      poverty      lawyers      TO      assist      IN- 
SECURING    CHILD    support 

'Sec  20*1.  (a)  Notwithstanding  anv  other 
provision  of  law,  legal  services  programs  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  222(a)(3)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall 
be  operated  in  such  manner  as  to  aive  first 
priority  to  cases  Involving  the  securing  of 
parental  support  for  children  who  have  been 
abandoned  by  a  parent. 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  any  State  agency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  any  State  plan  approved  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  determines  that  any  child  applying 
for  or  receiving  aid  under  such  plan  has  ijeen 
abandoned  by  a  parent.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  agency  to  refer  such  child  (or  the 
adtilt  relative  with  whom  such  child  is  liv- 
ing) to  any  legal  services  program  (as  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (r)*  located  In  the 
are.\  in  which  such  child  resides,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  legal  assistance  under  such 
program  In  securing  from  such  parent  sup- 
port for  such  child. 

"^2)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  and  to  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  ne/ess^ry  cr  appropriate  to  assure 
that  Sthte  agencies  hnving  the  duty  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1)  will  carry  out  such   luty. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  lav,-,  on  and  af-cr  the  period  beginnuig 
one  month  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  tl'le.  no  Federal  funds  shall  be  av.i'lable 
f c  r  the  operation  of  any  legal  ser\  ice  pro- 
gram (referred  to  In  subsection  (a))  unless 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Is  satisfied  that  such  program  will  be 
operated  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (^a) ." 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  1843.  A  bill  to  authori7.e  the  grant- 
ing of  mineral  rights  to  certain  home- 
stead patentees  who  were  wrongfully  de- 
prived of  such  rights.  Referred  to  the 
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Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

EQtnTT    FOR     HOMESTEADERS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  enable  certain  homesteaders  or  their 
successors  in  title  to  obtain  equity  from 
their  Government. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  this  purpose 
by  authorizing  a  homestead  titleholder 
who  has  been  wrongfully  deprived  by  the 
Government  of  the  minerals  in  his  land 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  conveyance  to  him  of  those  minerals. 
The  homesteader  shtll  submit  proof  that 
the  withholding  of  the  minerals  was  the 
result  of  error,  whether  intentional  or 
not.  or  that  he  was  unduly  pressured  into 
waiving  his  mineral  rights  through  ig- 
norance or  fear;  or  that  there  was  some 
other  wrongful  or  mistaken  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  officials  involved  in 
the  issuance  of  the  homestead  patent. 

If  the  homestead  tltleholder's  proof  is 
accepted,  the  Secretary  is  to  convey  the 
minerals  to  the  surface  owner.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  is  on  the  homesteader.  All 
existing  rights  of  all  persons,  whether 
under  the  mining  laws  or  under  the  min- 
eral leasing  laws,  are  fully  protected. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commissicn.  a  great  many  laws  were  en- 
acted in  years  gone  by  under  which  a 
citizen  could  go  out  on  vacant,  unap- 
propriated public  lands,  make  an  "en- 
try." and  by  performing  certain  work 
and  complying  with  specific  precedures. 
he  could  get  title  to  a  given  tract,  the 
size  of  which  might  vary  from  160  acres 
to  640  acres. 

Under  certain  of  these  homestead  laws, 
title  to  the  mineral^  passed  with  the  sur- 
face to  the  homesteader,  provided  the 
land  had  not  been  classified  as  having 
known  mineral  values.  Under  other  laws, 
the  Government  was  required  to  reserve 
coal,  oil,  and  gas  deposits  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  reason  to  believe  such 
deposits  did  in  fact  exist. 

The  varietv  of  laws,  procedures,  and 
situations  led  to  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  there  were  instances  in  which 
a  homesteader  did  not  get  the  minerals 
in  his  land  to  which  he  v.as  rightfully 
entitled  under  the  law  and  facts  at  the 
time  he  acquired  title  to  the  surface.  On 
occasion.  Congiess  has  passed  and  the 
President  has  si^ied  private  laws  for  the 
relief  of  individual  homesteaders  or  for 
specified  groups,  such  as  the  Kenai 
homesteaders  in  Alaska. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  for 
a  general  law  to  provide  for  rectification 
of  this  situation  and  enable  homestead 
titleholders  to  obtain  equity  if  they  were 
wrongfully  deprived  of  the  minerals  in 
their  lands.  No  existing  rights  acquired 
by  others,  such  as  those  of  a  Federal 
lessee  on  the  land  or  a  claimant  under 
the  mining  laws,  would  in  any  way  be 
interfered  with  or  invalidated. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Fttlbright.  Mr.  Crawstow,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr. 
McGee,  and  Mr.  Johnston)  : 


S.  1844.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  American  Folklife 
Center  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admlnistraticoi. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  establish  an  American  PolkUfe 
Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is 
similar  in  substance  to  S.  1930,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress 
by  Senator  Fred  Harris  and  others. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  I  have 
already  been  joined  in  this  effort  by 
Senators    Brock,    Cook,    Case,    Gravel, 

McGOVERN,    PtTLBRIGHT.     CRANSTON,    TaL- 

MADCE,  Percy,  Randolph,  Hatfield, 
McGee,  and  Johnston. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Folklife 
Preservation  Act  is.  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
preservation  bill.  It  is  intended  to  pre- 
serve our  folk  culture,  to  help  us  retain 
the  crafts,  the  music,  and  the  customs 
which  belong  to  the  American  people.  It 
is  intended  to  seek  out,  before  it  is  too 
late,  the  practitioners  of  these  folk  tradi- 
tions, and  to  save  their  knowledge.  It  is 
intended  to  retain,  in  the  minds  of  our 
children,  a  memory  of  their  ethnic  herit- 
age, and  of  their  heritage  of  democratic 
unity. 

But,  In  a  more  important  sense,  this 
bill  Is  not  Intended  merely  to  salvage  a 
few  memories  from  the  past.  Folk  cul- 
ture, by  definition,  is  the  culture  of 
people,  of  our  people.  It  Is  not  the 
classical  culture  of  Western  Europe, 
whose  grandeur  was  often  unavailable 
to  our  forefathers. 

Nor  is  it  mass  culture,  created  by  tech- 
nology and  lowered  to  a  common  denom- 
inator by  the  exigencies  of  a  mass 
market.  Rather,  it  is  a  living  culture, 
which  is  shaped  by  each  Individual  who 
participates  in  it.  It  is.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  soul  of  the  American  people. 

Yet,  our  Government  has  given  almost 
no  attention  to  this  most  vital  area.  We 
have  established  two  magnificent  en- 
dowments, the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Himianitles,  and  funded  them 
most  liberally.  They  have  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  arts  in  this  country.  Yet,  vir- 
tually none  of  their  millions  has  been 
spent  on  folk  culture.  Nor  has  any  other 
institution  provided  even  a  faintly  ade- 
quate program  in  this  area.  This  must 
be  remedied. 

I  must  sav  in  all  fairness,  however,  that 
in  manv  denartments  of  government, 
there  have  been  sporadic  attempts  to 
Institute  programs  in  the  field  of  folk- 
lore. There  has.  unfortunately,  been 
little  coordination  among  these  pro- 
grams, and  little  input  from  those  who 
are  most  knowledgeable  in  the  field.  It 
would  be  the  purpose  of  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish that  coordination.  This  is  not  an 
entity  that  would  compete  with  existing 
programs,  but  one  which  would  seek  to 
make  their  efforts  more  effective. 

I  propose  that  we  begin  our  task  by  the 
establishment  of  a  folklife  center.  This 
need  not  be  a  giant,  multlmlllion  dollar 
endowment.  Rather  it  must  be  a  collec- 
tion of  scholars,  men  and  women  who 
are  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  folk- 
lore. It  must  be  run  by  persons  who  can 
communicate  their  feeling  that  Fiddlln' 


John  Carson  is  as  important  as  any  rock 
group,  that  the  blues  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta  is  one  of  the  bases  for  virtually 
all  our  present  popular  music.  We  need 
to  exhibit  folk  crafts  and  artifacts  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  art.  And  we  must 
help  the  young  performers,  and  young 
craftsmen,  and  young  people  who  are 
keeping  the  customs,  and  music,  and  art 
of  their  fathers  alive. 

I  feel  we  can  begin  to  do  all  these 
things  best  by  establishing  this  Ameri- 
can Folklore  Center.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me  in  sponsoring 
this  worthy  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1844 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American  Polk- 
Ufe Preservation  Act". 

declaration  of  findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  diversity  Inherent  In  American 
folklife  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  cul- 
tural richness  of  the  Nation  and  has  fostered 
a  sense  of  Individuality  and  identity  among 
the  American  i>eople; 

(2)  that  the  history  of  the  United  States 
effectively  demonstrates  that  building  a 
strong  nation  does  not  require  the  sacrifice 
of  cultural  differences; 

(3)  that  American  folklife  has  a  funda- 
mental Influence  on  the  desires,  beliefs, 
values,  and  character  of  the  American  people; 

(4)  that  It  Is  appropriate  and  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  supfwrt  re- 
search and  scholarship  In  American  folklife 
In  order  to  contribute  to  an  understanding 
of  the  complex  problems  of  the  basic  de- 
sires, beliefs,  and  values  of  the  American 
people  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas; 

(5)  that  the  encouragement  cuid  supf)ort 
of  American  folklife.  while  primarily  a  matter 
for  private  and  local  Initiative.  Is  also  an 
appropriate  matter  of  concern  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and 

(6)  that  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  Nation  to  preserve,  sup- 
port, revitalize,  and  disseminate  American 
folklife  traditions  and  arts. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  In  the  Library  of  Congress 
an  American  Folklife  Center  to  develop,  pro- 
mote, and  Implement  a  program  of  support 
for  American  folklife. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "American  folklife"  means 
the  traditional  customs,  beliefs,  dances, 
songs,  tales,  sayings,,  art,  crafts,  and  other 
expressions  of  the  sp^lt  common  to  a  group 
of  people  within  any  area  of  the  United 
States,  and  Includes  music  (vocal  and  In- 
strumental), dance,  drama,  lore,  beliefs, 
language,  humor,  handicraft,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  other  forms  of  creative  and 
artistic  expression,  and  skills  related  to  the 
preservation,  presentation,  performance,  and 
exhibition  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  any 
family,  ethnic,  religious,  occupational,  racial, 
regional,  or  other  grouping  of  American 
people; 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Center; 

(3)  the  term  "Center"  means  the  American 
Folklife  Center  established  under  this  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "group"  includes  any  State  or 
public  agency  or  Institution  and  any  non- 
profit soclerty,  institution,  organization,  as- 
sociation, or  establishment  In  the  United 
States; 
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(6)  the  term  "Librarian"  means  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress; 

(6)  the  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  thftrfJnlon,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and 

(7)  the  term  "workshop"  means  an  activ- 
ity the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  skills,  apprecia- 
tion, or  enjoyment  of  American  folklife 
among  amateur,  student,  or  nonprofessional 
participants,  or  to  promote  scholarship  or 
teaching  among  the  participants. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    CENTER 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  an  American  Folklife 
Center 

(b)  The  Center  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  as 
follows — 

( 1 )  four  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  Individuals  who  are  of- 
ficials of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
concerned  with  some  aspect  of  American 
folklife  traditions  and  arts 

(2)  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  from  among  individuals  from 
private  life  who  are  widely  recognized  by  vir- 
tue of  their  scholarship,  experience,  creativ- 
ity, or  Interest  In  American  folklife  traditions 
and  arts; 

(3)  the  Librarian  of  Congress; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts; 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities;  and 

(7)  the  Director  of  the  Center. 

In  making  appointments  from  private  life 
under  clause  2.  the  Librarian  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  appointment  of  Indi- 
viduals who  collectively  will  provide  appro- 
priate regional  balance  on  the  Board. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  appointed 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  six  years;  ex- 
cept that  (1 )  ( A )  the  members  first  appointed 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  serve 
as  designated  by  the  President,  one  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  two  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  one  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  (B)  the 
members  first  appointed  under  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  shall  serve  as  designated  by 
the  Librarian,  two  for  terms  of  two  years, 
four  for  terms  of  four  years,  and  two  for 
terms  of  six  years;  and  (2)  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurlng  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled,  while  serving  on 
business  of  the  Center,  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Librarian,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including 
traveltlme;  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

(e)(1)  The  Librarian  shall  call  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  at  which  the  first  order 
of  business  shall  be  the  election  of  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  one  year.  Thereafter  each  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  two  years.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chairman  In  his 
absence.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  In 
the  chairmanship  or  vloe-chairmanshlp,  the 
Boud  shall  elect  a  member  to  fill  the  vacancy 
forThe  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(f)  After  consultation  with  the  Board,  the 


Librarian  shall  appoint  the  Director  of  the 
Center.  The  basic  pay  of  the  Director  shall 
be  at  a  per  year  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of 
pay  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  The  Librarian  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Director  shall  appoint  a 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Center.  The  basic  pay 
of  the  Deputy  Director  shall  be  fixed  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule   under   section   5332   of  such   title. 

(g)  (1)  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Center.  He  shall  carry 
out  the  programs  of  the  Center  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board, 
and  shall  carry  out  such  functions  as  the 
Board  may  delegate  to  him  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Deputy  Director  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Librarian,  may  prescribe,  and 
shall  ser\e  as  Acting  Director  during  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Director  or  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Direc- 
tor. 

FUNCTIONS   OF   THE   CENTER 

Sec  5.  The  Center  and  it  director  is  au- 
thorized to — 

1)  enter  into,  without  regard  to  federal 
procurement  statutes  and  regulations,  con- 
tracts with,  make  grants  and  loans  to,  and 
award  scholarships  to  individuals  and  groups 
for  programs  for  the — 

A)  initiation,  encouragement,  support,  or- 
ganization, and  promotion  of  research, 
scholarship,  and  training  In  American  folk- 
life; 

B)  initiation  promotion,  support,  organiz- 
ation, and  production  of  live  performances, 
festivals,  exhibits,  and  workshops  related  to 
American  folklife; 

C)  purchase,  receipt,  production,  arrange- 
ment for  and  support  of.  the  production  of 
exhibitions,  displays,  and  presentations  (in- 
cluding presentations  by  still  and  motion 
picture  films,  and  audio  and  visual  magnetic 
tape  recordings)  which  represent  or  Illus- 
trate some  aspect  of  American  folklife;  and 

D)  purchase,  production,  arrangement  for 
and  support  of.  the  production  of  exhibitions, 
projects,  presentations,  and  materials  spe- 
cially designed  for  classroom  use  representing 
or  illustrating  some  aspect  of  American 
folklife; 

(2)  establish  and  maintain  in  conjunction 
with  any  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
institution  a  national  archive  and  center  for 
American  folklife; 

(3)  procure,  receive,  purchase,  and  collect 
for  preservation  or  retention  In  an  appro- 
priate archive  creative  works,  exhibitions, 
presentations,  objects,  materials,  artifacts, 
and  audio  and  visual  records  (including  still 
and  motion  picture  film  records,  audio  and 
visual  magnetic  tape  recordings,  written  rec- 
ords, and  manuscripts)  which  represent  or 
Ulustrate  some  aspect  of  American  folklife; 

(4)  loan,  or  otherwise  make  available, 
through  Library  of  Congress  procedures,  any 
Item  In  the  archive  established  nnder  this 
Act  to  any  individual  or  group; 

(5)  present,  display,  exhibit,  disseminate, 
communicate  and  broadcast  to  local,  re- 
gional. State,  or  national  audiences  any  ex- 
hibition, display,  or  presentation  referred 
to  In  clause  (3)  of  this  section  or  any  Item 
In  the  archive  established  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  of  this  section,  by  making  ap- 
propriate arrangements.  Including  contracts, 
loans,  and  grants  with  public,  nonprofit, 
and  private  radio  and  television  broadcasters, 
museums,  educational  institutions,  and  such 
other  individuals  and  organizations,  includ- 
ing corporations,  as  the  Board  deems  appro- 
priate; 

(6)  loan,  lease,  or  otherwise  make  avail- 
able to  public,  private,  and  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institutions  such  exhibitions,  pro- 
grams, presentations,  aad  material  developed 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  (D)  of  this  subsection 
as  the  Board  deems  appropriate;  and 


(7)  develop  and  Implement  other  appro- 
priate programs  to  preserve,  support,  re- 
vitalize, and  disseminate  American   folklife. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    GRANTS 

Sec  6.  (a)  No  payment  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  carry  out  any  research  or 
training  over  a  period  in  excess  of  two  years 
except  that  with  the  concurrence  of  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
the  Center  such  research  or  training  may  be 
carried  out  over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
five  years. 

(b)  Assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
not  cover  the  cost  of  land  acquisition,  con- 
struction, building  acquisitions,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  major  equipment. 

(c)  No  individnp.l  formerly  In  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  any  grant  or  other  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  to  serve  ks 
a  trustee  of  the  Center.  In  the  two-year  pe- 
riod following  the  termination  of  such  em- 
ployment. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  7.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  in  It  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Center,  and  Its  Director,  In  carrying  out 
Its  functions.  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  It  deems 
necessary; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Center  and  to  use,  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions, 
without  reference  to  Federal  property  dis- 
posal statutes: 

(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Center,  receive 
(and  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in 
accordance  with  clause  (2) )  money  and  other 
property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to 
the  Center  with  a  condition  or  restriction. 
Including  a  condition  that  the  Center  use 
other  funds  of  the  Center  for  the  purpose  of 
the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  the 
Center  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  reasonable  number  of  personnel 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  but  no  Individual  so  appointed 
shall  receive  compensation  In  excess  of  the 
rate  received  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Center; 

(5)  obtain,the  ser\Mces  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem; 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code; 

(7)  enter  Into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  such 
contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bo&rd,  be  entered  into  without 
performance  or  other  bonds  and  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
as  amei^d^  (41  U.S.C.  5);  and 

(8)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
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visions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529). 

(b)  The  Center  and  Its  director  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Librarian  for  inclusion  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  of  Its  opera- 
tions under  this  Act,  which  shall  Include  a 
detailed  statement  of  all  private  and  public 
funds  received  and  expended  by  It,  and  such 
recommendations  as  the  Center  deems 
appropriate. 

ATTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Center  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

Act. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  1845.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to  conduct  special  edu- 
cational programs  and  activities  con- 
cerning the  use  of  drugs  and  for  other 
related  educational  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  EXTENSION  ACT  OF    1973 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  rising 
incidence  of  drug  addiction  and  abuse, 
particularly  among  young  people,  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  As  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee,  I  have  been 
actively  involved  in  investigating  the  di- 
version and  abuse  of  legitimately  pro- 
duced narcotic  drugs  as  well  as  non- 
narcotic psychotropic  drugs,  such  as  am- 
phetamines, barbiturates,  and  metha- 
qualone. 

We  have  learned  from  numerous  wit- 
nesses that  many  legitimate  domesti- 
cally produced  psychotropic  drugs  are 
more  readily  available  than  heroin,  and 
can  be  as  dangerous  to  the  abuser.  Con- 
servative estimates  indicate  that  at  least 
14  million  Americans  have  abused  meth- 
amphetamines,  amphetamines,  barbi- 
turates, and  other  prescription  drugs. 
Even  if  the  war  on  heroin  should  result 
in  total  victory,  the  epidemic  of  drug 
abuse  which  plagues  American  society 
would  not  be  vanquished;  for  the  source 
of  supply  for  growing  legions  of  addicts 
is  a  domestic  one.  I  have  been  partic- 
ularly concerned  with  finding  out  how 
these  drugs  are  diverted  from  the  legal 
chain  of  distribution  into  the  illicit  mar- 
ket and  what  can  be  done  to  stop  this 
diversion. 

Overproduction  of  these  drugs.  In- 
adequate security  precautions  in  their 
storage  and  distribution,  imscrupulous 
physicians  who  overprescribe  or  who 
sell  prescriptions,  thefts  from  pharma- 
cies and  warehouses — these  are  some 
of  the  factors  making  dangerous  drugs 
readily  available  to  the  abuser. 

Quite  often  the  feared  and  despised 
"pusher"  is  a  family's  own  medicine 
cabmet.  Casual  attitudes  toward  poten- 
tially destructive  drugs,  coupled  with 
abundant  supply,  are  intimately  linked 
with  current  trends  of  drug  abuse. 

During  the  2  years  that  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee,  I  have  made  great  efforts 
to  insure  that  a  number  of  these  dan- 
gerous drugs — amphetamines,  barbitu- 
rates, and  methaqualone — b^  subjected 
to  stricter  production  and  d^tribution 
controls,  and  I  have  Introdi^fted  legisla- 


tion to  make  sure  that  this  was  done. 
The  administrative  agencies  responsible 
for  enforcing  our  dangerous  drug  laws, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  have  finally  responded 
to  congressional  concern  by  doing  ad- 
ministratively what  I  proposed  to  accom- 
plish through  legislation;  namely,  they 
have  placed  the  amphetamines,  shorter- 
acting  barbiturates,  and  methaqualone 
under  the  substantially  stricter  produc- 
tion and  distribution  controls  of  schedule 
II  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 

While  our  efforts  to  curtail  diversion 
of  legitimately  produced  narcotic  and 
nonnarcotic  dangerous  drugs  are  criti- 
cal in  reducing  drug  abuse  in  this  coun- 
try, any  real  long-range  success  in  com- 
bating drugs  must  also  involve  extensive 
programs  of  public  education.  Most 
Americans  are  simply  not  aware  of  the 
tragic  effects  of  drug  abuse,  particularly 
when  the  drug  abused  is  a  familiar,  pre- 
scription drug.  Our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings revealed  that  many  people  distin- 
guish "hard"  drugs,  such  as  heroin  and 
cocaine,  from  nonnarcotic  "soft"  drugs 
which  are  produced  for  legitimate  medi- 
cal purposes.  This  unfortxmate  distinc- 
tion has  served  to  perpetuate  the  belief 
that  "soft"  drugs,  such  as  barbiturates, 
amphetamines,  and  methaqualone,  in- 
volve little  risk  to  the  abuser.  As  the 
many  witnesses  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  particularly  the 
former  drug  addicts  and  abusers,  made 
abimdantly  clear,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  Americans 
get  the  kind  of  drug  information  that  is 
needed  to  prevent  escalating  abuse,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970. 
which  expires  on  June  30.  The  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants 
to  encourage  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  new  and  improved  cur- 
riculums  in  dru?  abuse  education  for 
public  and  private  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  adult  education  programs;  pro- 
vide training  programs  for  teachers, 
counselors,  law  enforcement  officials,  and 
other  public  service  and  community  lead- 
ers; develop  and  operate  commimity 
education  programs  on  drug  abuse;  and 
provide  for  coordinating  Federal  activi- 
ties in  drug  abuse  education. 

In  my  proposed  1-year  extension  of 
the  act,  I  have  provided  authorization 
for  appropriations  at  the  same  level  as 
fiscal  year  1973:  $14  million  for  drug 
abuse  education  projects  and  $14  mil- 
lion for  commimity  education  projects. 
I  have  added  a  requirement  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  appropriated  funds  be  used 
for  evaluation  purposes. 

My  bill  makes  one  major  change  In  the 
existing  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act.  It 
requires  that  independent,  thorough 
evaluations  be  conducted,  at  least  an- 
nually, of  all  drug  abuse  education  proj- 
ects and  community  education  projects 
fimded  under  this  act.  These  evaluations 
will  include  an  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  these  programs  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence and  frequency  of  drug  abuse,  as 
well  as  an  examination  of  the  strengths 


and  weaknesses  of  each  program,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  reaching  dif- 
ferent age  and  socioeconomic  groups  In 
the  communities  served.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, responsible  for  administering  the 
act,  is  required  on  the  basis  of  these  eval- 
uations, to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  these  programs  in 
actually  reducing  drug  abuse  tn  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that  systematic  evaluation 
must  be  made  part  of  this  vital  preven- 
tion effort.  There  have  been  isolated  re- 
ports from  some  communities  that  drug 
abuse  education  programs  have  actually 
increased  the  amoimt  of  drug  experi- 
mentation and  abuse.  That  is  clearly  not 
the  goal  of  the  programs  funded  under 
this  act.  We  must  make  sure  that  pro- 
grams are  developed  that  both  convey  ac- 
curate information  and  also  discourage 
the  young  person  from  trying  out  the 
dangerous  drug.  That  is  why  regular, 
thorough  evaluation  is  so  necessary.  We 
must  find  out  what  a  program  is  actually 
accomplishing  before  we  seek  to  continue 
it,  expand  it,  or  replicate  it  in  other 
communities. 

Recent  studies  in  New  York  City  indi- 
cate that  drug  prevention  programing 
in  schools  can  really  work.  A  survey  of 
900  students  who  took  part  in  special 
group  counseling  sessions  at  nine  New 
York  high  schools  showed  a  49  percent 
reduction  in  disciplinary  referrals,  a  66 
percent  reduction  in  unsatisfactory  con- 
duct ratings,  a  39  percent  reduction  in 
the  number  of  major  subjects  failed  and 
an  increase  of  slightly  over  5  points  in 
the  students'  overall  grade-point  aver- 
age. These  are  very  encouraging  results, 
confirming  that  truancy,  disruptive 
classroom  behavior  and  poor  school  per- 
formance are  strongly  associated  with 
drug  abuse.  Drug  education  program- 
ing is  one  of  the  best  preventive  meas- 
ures we  can  take;  and  one  which  will 
have  direct  results  in  school  perform- 
ance. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  the 
Indiana  State  Department  of  Education, 
the  Indianapolis  Public  School  system, 
and  16  mini-grant  teams,  consisting  of 
school  systems,  mental  health  organiza- 
tions, and  public  and  private  non-profit 
organizations,  received  over  $179,000  in 
grants  for  drug  abuse  education  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1972.  During  this  fiscal 
year,  the  number  of  mini-grant  teams 
has  been  increased  to  23,  although  the 
total  level  of  funding  has  remained  the 
same. 

As  a  result  of  the  programs  developed 
in  Indiana  under  the  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act,  over  1,400  teachers,  coun- 
selors, law  enforcement  o£Bcials,  and 
other  public  service  and  community 
leaders  have  been  trained  in  drug  abuse 
prevention  methods.  More  than  40,000 
Hoosiers  have  been  served  by  these  pro- 
grams. Indiana,  has  not,  as  yet,  experi- 
enced the  full  impact  of  the  drug  abuse 
epidemic.  I  am  hopeful  that  through 
community-based  drug  abuse  prevention 
programs  such  as  those  provided  under 
this  act,  we  can  ward  off  the  growing 
drug  menace  not  only  in  Indiana,  but 
across  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  an  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1845 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TFTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Drug  Abuse  Education  Extension  Act  of 
1973". 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  The  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of 
1970  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  drug  abuse  diminishes  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation;  that  such  abuse  of  dangerous  drugs 
is  increasing  in  urban  and  suburban  areas; 
that  there  is  a  dearth  of  creative  projects 
designed  to  educate  students  and  others 
about  drugs  and  their  abuse;  and  that  pre- 
vention and  control  of  such  drug  abuse  re- 
quire intensive  and  coordinated  efforts  on 
the  part  of  both  governmental  and  private 
groups. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved curricula  on  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse;  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  such  cur- 
ricula in  model  educational  programs  and 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  thereof;  to  dis- 
seminate curricular  materials  and  significant 
Information  for  use  in  educational  programs 
throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide  training 
programs  for  teachers,  counselors,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  and  other  public  service 
and  community  leaders;  and  to  offer  com- 
munity education  programs  for  parents  and 
others,  on  drug  abuse  problems. 

DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION   PROJECTS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  making  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with.  Institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
public  and  private  education  or  research 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  to 
support  researcli.  demonstration,  and  pilot 
projects  designed  to  educate  the  public  on 
problems  related  to  drug  abuse. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  activities  as — 

"(1)  projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
ricula on  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs.  In- 
cluding the  evaluation  and  selection  of  exem- 
plary existing  materials  and  the  preparation 
of  new  and  Improved  curricular  materials  for 
use  In  elementary,  secondary,  adult,  and 
community  education  programs: 

"(2)  projects  designed  to  demonstrate,  and 
test  the  effectiveness  of  curricula  described 
In  clause  (1)  (whether  developed  with  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  or  otherwise) ; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  applicants  who  have 
conducted  projects  under  clause  (2) ,  projects 
for  the  dissemination  of  curricular  materials 
and  other  significant  information  regarding 
the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs  to  public  and 
private  elementary,  secondary,  adult  and 
community  education  programs; 

"(4)  preservlce  and  Inservlce  training  pro- 
grams on  drug  abuse  (including  courses  of 
study,  institutes,  seminars,  workshops,  and 
conferences)  for  teachers,  counselors,  and 
other  educational  personnel,  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  other  public  service  and  com- 
munity leaders  and  personnel; 

"(5)  community  education  programs  on 
drug  abuse  (Including  seminEirs,  workshops, 
and  conferences)  especially  for  parents  and 
others  in  the  community; 

"(6)  programs  or  projects  to  recruit,  train, 
organize  and  employ  professional  and  other 
persons,  including  former  drug  abusers  or 
drug  dependent  persons,  to  organize  and  par- 
ticipate In  programs  of  public  education  In 
drug  abuse. 
"(c)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  described 


In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  funds  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  available  for  the  payment 
of  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of 
State  educational  agencies  In  assisting  local 
educational  agencies  In  the  planning,  devel- 
opment, and  Implementation  of  drug  abuse 
education  programs. 

"(d)(1)  Financial  assistance  for  a  project 
under  this  section  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary, and  only  If  such  application — 

"(A)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(B)  provides  for  carrj'lng  out  one  or  more 
projects  or  programs  eligible  for  assistance 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  such  projects  or  programs; 

"(Ci  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  in  no  case  supplant  such 
funds:  and 

"(D)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require,  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affordlne 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary-  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(2)  Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
section  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  If  the  State  educational  agencv  has 
been  notified  of  the  application  and"  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions. 

"(3)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  subject  to 
approval  In  the  same  manner. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  rear 
beginning  July  1,  1973,  for  the  purpose  of 
earning  out  this  section.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able untu  expended. 

COMMUNITY   EDUCATION    PROJECTS 

Sec  4.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  begin- 
ning July  1.  1973,  for  grants  or  contracts  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  From 
the  sums  available  therefore  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to,  or 
enter  Into  contracts  with,  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and  Insti- 
tutions for  planning  and  carrying  out  com- 
munity-oriented education  programs  on 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependency  for  the 
benefit  of  Interested  and  concerned  parents, 
young  persons,  community  leaders,  and  other 
Individuals  and  groups  within  a  community. 
Such  programs  may  Include,  among  others, 
seminars,  workshops,  conferences,  telephone 
counseling  and  Information  services  to  pro- 
vide advice.  Information,  or  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals with  respect  to  drug  abuse  or  drug 
dependency  problems,  the  operation  of  cen- 
ters designed  to  serve  as  a  locale  which  Is 
available,  with  or  without  appointment  or 
prior  arrangement,  to  individuals  seeking  to 
discuss  or  obtain  information,  advice,  or  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  drug  abuse  or  drug 
dependency  problems,  arrangements  Involv- 
ing the  availability  of  so-called  "peer  group" 
leadership  programs,  and  programs  establish- 
ing   and   making   available   procedures   and 


means  of  coordinating  and  exchanging  Ideas, 
Information,  and  other  data  Involving  drug 
abuse  and  drug  dependency  problems.  Such 
programs  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible.  (A) 
provide  for  the  use  of  adequate  personnel 
from  similar  social,  cultural,  age.  ethnic,  and 
racial  backgrounds  as  those  of  the  individ- 
uals served  under  any  such  program,  iB) 
include  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
range  of  services,  and  (C)  be  integrated  with, 
and  Involve  the  active  participation  of  a  wide 
range  of  public  and  nongovernmental  agen- 
cies. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  5.  The  Secretary  and  the  Attorney 
General  (on  matters  of  law  enforcement) 
shall,  when  requested,  render  technical  as- 
stance  to  local  educational  agencies,  public 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations,  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  programs  of 
drug  abuse  education.  Such  technical  as- 
sistance may,  among  other  activities,  include 
making  available  to  such  agencies  or  institu- 
tions information  regarding  effective  meth- 
ods of  coping  with  problems  of  drug  abuse, 
and  making  available  to  such  agencies  or 
institutions  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Hefrtth.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  De- 
E^tment  of  Justice,  or  other  persons  quali- 
fied to  advi.se  and  assist  in  coping  with  such 
problems  or  carrj'ing  out  a  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion program. 

EVALUATION 

"Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  independent,  thorough  evaluation,  at 
least  annually,  of  all  drug  abuse  education 
projects  funded  under  section  3  and  all  com- 
munity education  projects  funded  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act.  Such  evaluation  shall  In- 
clude, but  is  not  limited  to,  the  following 
factors : 

"(1)  a  careful  assessment  of  the  impact  of 
such  programs  and  the  materials  used  in  such 
programs,  including  curriculums  in  use  In 
elementarj-,  secondary,  and  adult  and  com- 
munity education  programs  involved  in  proj- 
ects described  in  section  3(b)  (2),  in  reducing 
the  incidence  and  frequency  of  the  abuse 
of  narcotic  and  nonnarcotic  dangerous  drugs 
in  the  communities  served; 

"(2)  an  examination  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  such  programs,  particularly 
with  regard  to  reaching  different  age  and 
socioeconomic  groups  in  the  communities 
served;  and 

"(3)  the  relative  effectiveness  of  these  types 
of  programs  in  reducing  drug  abuse  as  com- 
pared to  other  possible  preventive  efforts. 

"(b)  On  the  basis  of  these  evaluations  and 
other  information,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  comprehensive  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  immediate  and  long-range  merit 
of  programs  funded  under  this  Act  In  re- 
ducing drug  abuse  in  the  United  States,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  such  programs.  The  re- 
port shall  also  Include  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendation for  any  legislative  or  program- 
matic changes  necessary  to  make  drug  abuse 
education  efforts  more  effective. 

"(c)  At  least  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
evaluation  purposes  as  provided  by  this 
section. 

PAYMENTS 

"Sec  7.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
mside  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
iinderpayments. 

ADMTNISTRATION 

n/^c.  8.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any 
other  public  or  private  agency  or  institution 
In  accordance  with  appropriate  agreements, 
and  to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  ad- 
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vance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

DETINrnONS 

"Sec.  9.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  The  term  'State'  Includes,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands." 

Section-by-Section    Analysis — Drug   Abuse 
Education  Extension  Act  op  1973 
short  titlk 
Section  I.  This  section  provides  that  the 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Extension  Act  of   1973. 

statfment  of  purpose 
Section  2.  This  section  amends  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970  as  follows: 

(a)  This  subsection  states  the  finding  that 
drug  abuse  "diminishes  the  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  the  people  of  our  Nation,"  that  such 
abuse  Is  increasing,  that  there  Is  a  dearth  of 
creative  projects  designed  to  educate  stu- 
dents and  others  In  this  area,  and  that  Gov- 
ernment and  private  efforts  are  required  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

(b)  This  subsection  states  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  to  be :  To  encourage  the  development 
of  new  and  Improved  curricula  to  demon- 
strate their  use  and  evaluate  their  effective- 
ness In  model  programs,  to  disseminate  edu- 
cational materials,  to  provide  training  pro- 
grams for  teachers,  counselors,  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and  other  public  service  and 
community  leaders,  and  to  offer  community 
education  programs  for  parents  and  others. 

DRUG    .ABUSE    EDUCATION    PROJECTS 

Section  3.  (a)  This  section  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  grants  to.  or  contracts  with.  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  other  public  or 
private  agencies,  Institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions. 

(b)  This  subsection  provides  that  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section  for  grants 
and  contracts  shall  be  available  for  activities 
such  as: 

( 1 )  Curriculum  development  and  prepara- 
tion on  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs; 

(2)  Projects  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
ouch  currlculiun; 

(3)  Dissemination  of  currlcular  materials 
and  other  Information  to  public  and  private 
elementary,  secondary-,  and  adult  education 
programs  for  applicants  who  have  conducted 
projects; 

f4)  Preservlce  and  Inservice  training  pro- 
grams on  drug  abuse  for  teachers,  counselors, 
law  enforcement  officials,  and  other  public 
service  and  community  leaders; 

(5)  Community  education  programs  on 
drug  abuse  (Including  seminars,  workshops, 
and  conferences)  Involving  parents  and 
others  in  the  community;   and 

(6)  Programs  or  projects  to  recruit,  train, 
organize,  and  employ  professionals,  former 
drug  users,  and  others  to  organize  and  par- 
ticipate in  drug  abuse  education  programs. 

(c)  This  subsection  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  utilize  up  to  5  percent  of  the 
fimds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  act  to 
pay  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of 
State  educational  agencies  for  planning,  de- 
velopment, and  implementation  of  drug 
abuse  education  programs. 

(d)  This  subsection  contains  certain  rou- 
tine house-keeping  provisions  such  aa  the 
provision  that  any  amendment  to  an  applica- 
tion under  the  act  shall  be  considered  In  the 
same  manner  as  original  applications  except 
as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide  by 
regulation. 

(e)  This  section  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $14  million  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  I,  1973. 
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COMMUNITY    EDUCATION    PROJECTS 

Section  4.  This  section  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and 
Institutions  for  community -oriented  educa- 
tion projects  on  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pendency. The  projects  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  personal  and  telephone  counseling 
and  information  services,  neighborhood  aid 
and  Information  centers,  and  peer  group  dis- 
cussion programs. 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  of 
S14  million  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1973. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Section  5.  ThU  section  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  Attorney  General  shall,  when  re- 
quested, render  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies,  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations,  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  drug  abuse  education  pro- 
grams. 

EVALUATION 

Section  6.  (a)  This  section  requires  the 
Secretary  to  provide  for  thorough  and  inde- 
pendent evaluation,  at  least  annually,  of  all 
drug  abuse  education  projects  and  all  com- 
munity education  projects  funded  under 
Sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act,  Including  the 
following  factors : 

( 1 )  assessment  of  the  Impact  of  such  pro- 
grams and  the  materials  used  In  such  pro- 
grams In  reducing  the  Incidence  and  fre- 
quency of  the  abuse  of  narcotic  and  non- 
narcotic dangerous  drugs; 

(2)  examination  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  such  programs;  and 

(3)  effectiveness  of  these  t>T)es  of  pro- 
grams in  reducing  drug  abuse. 

(b)  This  section  also  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  a  comprehensive  annual  report 
to  Congress  on  the  immediate  and  long  range 
merit  of  programs  funded  under  the  Act  as 
well  as  recommendations  for  any  legislative 
or  programmatic  changes  necessary  to  make 
drue;  abuse  education  more  effective. 

(c)  Ten  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  are  reserved  for  evaluation. 

PAYMENTS 

Section  7.  This  section  provides  that  pay- 
ments under  the  act  may  l>e  made  In  Install- 
ments and  In  advance,  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Section  8.  This  section  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  utilize  the  services  of  other  Federal 
or  other  public  or  private  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  the  act  and  to  pay  for  such  services 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment. 

DErlNinONS 

Section  9.  This  section  defines  "Secretary" 
to  mean  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and  "State"  to  Include,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  ffor  himself, 
Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Abourezk)  : 

S.  1846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  title.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs; 
and 

8.  1847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

THE  INNOCKNT  VICTIMS  OF  WOUNOKD  KNTK 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  junior  Sen- 


ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  which,  if  adopted,  would  help 
the  innocent  victims  of  Wounded  Knee 
recover  from  the  damage  the  recent  oc- 
cupation made  of  their  homes,  their 
farms,  and  businesses. 

The  irony  of  that  occupation  is  that  it 
harmed  many  hundreds  of  the  very  peo- 
ple it  was  supposed  to  help.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  have 
never  been  well  off.  But  now  many  have 
lost  all  they  have.  Homes  and  farms  were 
burned,  cattle  slaughtered,  and  even  the 
•tribal  artifacts  in  the  most  famous  Sioux 
Museum  were  destroyed. 

The  following  account  from  the  Rapid 
City  Journal  is  typical  of  many  return- 
ing residents : 

Martha  Moose,  63,  returned  to  Wounded 
Knee  Wednesday,  70  days  after  the  Febru- 
ary morning  she,  her  husband  and  four 
grandchildren  left  the  vUlage  fearing  for 
their  lives. 

What  Mrs.  Moose  found  when  she  returned 
to  her  two-room  home  was  a  scene  an  FBI 
agent  described  as  being  "so  bad  that  you 
don't  believe  it  even  when  you  see  it." 

The  floor  was  covered  with  clothing,  let- 
ters, photographs,  pieces  of  furniture,  broken 
glass,  trash  and  a  lifetime  collection  of 
"things."  Dried  com  and  cherries  crunched 
underfoot.  Parts  of  a  bed  were  here  and  there 
and  In  one  corner,  a  cookstove  was  broken 
and  blackened.  Windows  were  broken  out  and 
walls  were  battered. 

Rubble  was  strewn  outside.  In  the  yard  lay 
the  bodies  of  the  family's  pets,  two  dogs  shot 
to  death  and  left  for  their  owners  to  bury.  In 
back  of  the  house  were  the  ashes  of  what  had 
been  a  chicken  coop  and  a  storage  shed. 

Scrawled  on  the  door  and  walls  were  the 
letters  "A.I.M." 

"They  took  what  they  wanted,"  Martha 
Moose  said,  "why  did  they  break  so  much? 
I  think  I  wlU  cry  to  death." 

The  list  of  such  personal  tragedies  is 
not  limited  to  Indians  or  even  the  State 
of  South  Dakota.  Those  occupying 
Wounded  Knee  pilbged  and  foraged  far 
and  wide,  raiding  cattle  and  damaging 
property  even  in  Nebraska.  George 
Coates,  whose  nearby  ranch  was  raided 
three  times  for  food,  is  now  living  in  a 
trailer  with  his  family  since  during  the 
last  raid  his  house  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Lansbury 
had  their  parsonage  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  Wounded  Knee  trading  post  no  long- 
er exists. 

The  question  now  is  who  shall  pay  the 
price  of  the  destruction  and  suffering 
which  occurred.  As  matters  stand,  the 
burden  of  reconstruction  will  fall  prin- 
cipally upon  those  who  suffered  injury 
and  damage.  Few  had  suflacient  insurance 
to  cover  their  loss  and  fewer  still  have 
the  resources  to  survive  without  further 
assistance.  The  State  will  do  what  it  can 
but  in  the  last  analysis  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  do  the  job. 

I  think  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  help  the  Innocent 
victims  of  Wounded  Knee.  Without  de- 
bating the  wisdom  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  refraining  from  taking  more 
forceful  action,  it  is  clear  that  much  of 
the  damage  could  have  been  avoided  had 
the  occupation  ended  earlier.  Surely  the 
obligation  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Wounded  Knee  is  as  great  as  any  obli- 
gation to  aid  In  the  reconstruction  of 
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war-torn  Indochina  as  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

The  first  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Small  Business  Act,  It  would  direct* the 
Administrator  to  compensate  any  unin- 
sured loss  or  injury  to  persons  who  were 
not  willfully  engaged  in  the  disturbance 
at  Wounded  Knee,  or  any  related  disturb- 
ances, but  who  suffered  as  a  result.  The 
amount  of  such  compensation  would  be 
100  per  cent  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  immediately  before  the  in- 
cident, and  would  subrogate  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  any  claim 
the  compensated  person  might  have 
against  a  third  party.  We  feel  that  this 
service  can  best  be  handled  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  through  its 
local  offices  due  to  its  expertise  in  cost 
evaluation. 

The  second  bill,  v>hich  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 
would  clarify  the  President's  authority 
to  declare  the  area  a  disaster  area.  The 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  statutory  language 
"other  catastrophes"  does  not  encompass 
economic  disasters  caused  by  the  acts  of 
man.  but  only  natural  disasters. 

This  bill  will  make  certain  that  it  does. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  amendment 
would  not  require  that  disa.ster  relief  be 
given  in  this  instance,  or  in  any  future 
such  disasters,  but  only  enable  the  Gov- 
ernor of  whichever  state  is  involved  to 
request  "disaster  area"  designation  and 
give  the  President  the  flexibility  to  act 
favorably  on  such  a  request. 

The  importance  of  such  flexibility  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  300  trail- 
ers now  located  near  Rapid  City  in  the 
custody  of  OEP  are  not  available  to  be 
used  at  Wounded  Knee.  The  Government 
Is  attempting  the  transfer  of  some  trail- 
ers in  the  custody  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  New  York  City. 
With  the  minor  modification  of  the  law 
we  propose,  it  would  be  possible  to  use 
trailers  only  100  miles  away,  rather  than 
those  2,000  miles  away. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  c£in  act  promptly  on  these  bills.  Our 
proposals  are  modest  in  scope.  Prelimi- 
nary repoi-ts  indicate  the  costs  would  not 
exceed  $5  million.  And  this  small  invest- 
ment in  the  lives  and  hopes  of  the  Inno- 
cent victims  of  Wounded  Knee  would 
enable  them  to  return  to  earning  their 
living  and  le.iding  their  liv^.s  in  a  normal 
fashion  after  these  many  months  of 
hardship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1846 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CONGRESSIONAL   TINDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that. 

(a)  Many  Innocent  persons  suffered  injury 
and  loss  as  a  result  of  the  disturbances  at 
Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota,  and  other 
related  disturbances; 

(b)  Many  such  Injuries  and  losses  occurred 
as  a  result  of  the  forebearance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  dealing  with  the  disturb- 
ances; and 

(c)  The  government  of  the  United  States 


has  an  obligation  to  compensate  Innocent 
persons  for  Injuries  and  losses  for  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  receive  comi>ensa- 
tlon. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec  2.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  grant  any  Innocent  person  for 
any  uninsured  loss  or  Injury  which  arose  out 
of,  or  was  caused  by,  the  disturbance  at 
Wounded  Knee.  South  Dakota,  or  any  related 
disturbances  as  defined  In  Section  4  hereof, 
an  amount  equal  to  100  per  cent  of  such 
loss  or  Injury. 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  shall  report  to 
Congress  within  30  days  of  enactment  here- 
of on  the  amount  and  extent  of  damage  re- 
sulting from  such  disturbances. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Innocent  person"  means  any  person 
or  entity  as  to  whom  the  Administrator  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  (1)  was  not 
willfully  engaged  In  any  such  disturbances 
when  the  loss  or  injury  occurred,  and  (2) 
was  not  responsible  for  such  loss  or  injury. 

(b)  "Uninsured  loss  or  injury"  means  any 
damage  to  property,  personal  or  real  (In- 
cluding livestock,  loss  of  earnings  or  damage 
to  business)  or  any  personal  injury  which 
v.'ould  not  have  occurred  but  for  such  dis- 
turbances and  for  which  comjjeiisatlon 
would  not  otherwise  be  received;  and 

(c)  "Related  disturbance"  means  any  dis- 
turbance or  event  occurring  during  the  period 
January  1,  1973,  to  and  Including  May  9, 
1973.  within  the  States  of  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  in  which  any  non-resident  of 
Wounded  Knee  occupying  Wounded  Knee 
during  all  or  part  of  such  period  was  in- 
volved. 

SUBROGATION 

Sec.  5.  Any  right  of  action  of  any  per- 
son compensated  under  Section  2  hereof, 
arising  out  of  the  dLsturbance  at  Wounded 
Knee,  South  Dakota,  cr  any  related  disturb- 
ance, sliall  Inure  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  upon  payment  of  the  compen- 
sation required  under  Section  2  hereof. 

AtTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Title. 

S.  1847 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrexs  assembled,  that  Section 
102  (1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "...  or  other 
catastrophy"  the  following:  "(Including  any 
act  or  accident  caused  by  man  which  results 
in  substantial  economic  injury  to  that 
area)." 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.J.  Res.  111.  A  joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Amateur  Athletics 
be  called  by  the  Prssident  of  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Amateur 
Athletics  be  called  by  the  President. 

Most  sports  fans — and  most  Sena- 
tors— are  aware  of  the  problems  in  ama- 
teur athletics.  Our  Olympic  team  has 
been  beset  with  difficulties,  culminating 
in  the  recent  announcement  by  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
that  it  was  withdrawing  its  support  from 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  And  there 


has  been  the  long  and  sometimes  bitter 
feud  between  the  NCAA  and  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union,  including  the  recent 
dispute  over  whether  college  players 
would  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the  AAU- 
sponsored  basketball  series  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Such  problems  must  be  prevented.  The 
United  States  must  be  permitted  to 
field  its  best  amateur  athletes  in  inter- 
national competition.  If  these  problems 
are  not  prevented  voluntarily,  congres- 
sional intervention  and  Federal  regula- 
tion may  be  inevitable.  Several  bills  to 
reorganize  amateur  athletics  under  Fed- 
eral control  have  already  been  intro- 
duced. The  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  scheduled  3  days  of  hearings  on 
these  bills  next  week. 

The  time  for  a  voluntary  settlement 
may  be  growing  short — but  I  believe  there 
is  still  time,  and  that  Federal  regulation 
may  still  be  avoided. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
will  facilitate  such  a  voluntary  settle- 
ment. It  calls  upon  the  President  to  con- 
vene within  6  months  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Amateur  Athletics.  The 
Conference,  to  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretarj-  of  Commerce, 
would  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing problems  relating  to  the  organization 
or  regulation  of  amateur  athletics  in  the 
United  States,  including  but  not  limited 
to  U.S.  participation  in  international 
competition. 

The  Conference  would  bring  together 
representatives  of  Government,  profes- 
sional and  lay  people  who  work  in  the 
field  of  amateur  athletics,  representatives 
of  high  school  and  college  athletics,  rep- 
resentatives of  other  organizations  in  the 
field  of  amateur  athletics,  and  represent- 
atives of  the  general  public. 

A  final  report  on  this  Conference  would 
be  submitted  to  the  President  within  90 
days  after  the  Conference  is  begun,  and 
within  60  days  thereafter  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  transmit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions, including  any  legislation  necessary 
to  implement  the  recommendations  in 
the  report. 

Ill  addition  to  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion, I  shall  write  President  Nixon  asking 
him  to  convene  such  a  Conference.  The 
sooner  such  a  Conference  can  meet,  the 
sooner  there  can  be  a  solution  to  the 
problems  which  confront  us  in  amateur 
athletics. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  future 
of  amateur  athletics  and  would  hate  to 
see  the  Federal  Gtovemment  become  in- 
volved unnecessarily  in  this  aspect  of 
American  life.  I  urge  the  President  to 
convene  such  a  Conference,  and  I  urge 
the  organizations  concerned  with  ama- 
teur sports  to  reconcile  their  differences 
and  work  together  for  the  advancement 
of  amateur  athletics  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent this  joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  Ill 

Whereas  amateur  athletic  competition  en- 
riches the  lives  of  contestants  and  observers 
alike;  and 
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Whereas  athletic  competition  between 
citizens  of  different  nations  contributes 
substantially  to  the  Ideal  of  International 
peace  and  cooperation;  and 

Whereas  amateur  athletics  In  the  nation 
and  the  nation's  participation  In  interna- 
tional competition  have  been  seriously  weak- 
ened by  controversies  concerning  the  orga- 
nization and  regulation  of  amateur  sports; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  vital  In- 
terest In  supporting  amateur  athletes  In 
their  training  and  development  In  order 
that  they  will  represent  the  United  States  as 
best  they  can  in  International  competition; 
Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Amateur  Athletics  within  six  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion in  order  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  problems  relating  to  organizing 
or  regulating  amateur  athletics  In  the 
United  States,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
United  States  participation  in  International 
competition.  Such  conference  shall  be 
planned  and  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  with  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  such  other 
Federal  Departments  and  agencies.  Including 
the  assignment  of  personi.el,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  facts 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  prob- 
lems in  amateur  athletics  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  slillls,  experience,  and  energies  and 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  ama- 
teur athletes,  the  conference  shall  bring 
together  representatives  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  professional  and  lay 
people  who  are  working  in  the  field  of  ama- 
teur athletics,  representatives  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  and  high  school  and  college 
athletics,  representatives  or  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  field  of  amateur  athletics,  and 
representatives  of   the  general  public. 

(c)  A  final  report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Amateur  Athletics  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  not  later  than  ninety 
days  following  the  date  on  which  the  con- 
ference Is  called  and  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations included  therein  shall  be  Im- 
mediately available  to  the  public.  The 
Secretary  shall  within  sixty  days  after  the 
submission  of  such  final  report,  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations for  administrative  action  and 
any  legislation  necessary  to  implement  the 
recommendations  in  the  report. 

Sec.  2.  In  administering  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  request  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  such  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  may  be  appropriate; 

(b)  prepare  and  make  avaUable  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Amateur 
Athletics  as  he  may  deem  necessary; 

(c)  prepare  and  distribute  Interim  reports 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Amateur 
Athletics  as  may  be  exigent;  and 

(d)  engage  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive  civil 
service,  and  without  regard  to  chapter  57 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee 


to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Amateur 
Athletics. 

(b)  (1)  Any  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee who  Is  otherwise  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation in  addition  to  that  received  in  his 
regular  employment,  but  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
other  than  those  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(a).  sh*il  receive  ccmpeiisatlon  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $75  per  day,  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Advisory  Conamlttee  in- 
cluding travel  time  and,  while  so  engaged 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Government 
service  employed   Intermittently. 

(c)  Such  Advisory  Committee  shall  cease 
to  exist  ninety  days  after  the  submission  of 
the  final  report  required  by  section  1(c). 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  Clark,  and 
Mr.  Hughes)  : 

S.J.  Res.  113.  A  joint  resolution  to  di- 
rect the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  a  mortorium  on  railroad 
abandonments.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  every  media  Is  shouting  about 
the  energy  crisis  now  affecting  our  Na- 
tion, it  does  not  make  sense  for  our 
Government  to  contribute  to  the  short- 
age of  fuel  by  authorizing  the  abandon- 
ment of  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads 
that  service  our  rural  areas. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  today 
introducing  with  Senators  McGovern, 
Clark,  and  Htjches,  a  joint  resolution 
requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cora- 
mission  to  adopt  a  moratorium  on  rail- 
road abandonments  until  such  time  as 
fuel  supplies  are  adequate  to  assure  the 
availability  of  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation to  serve  our  agricultural  areas. 

In  my  State  alone,  authoritative  source 
indicate  that  1973  might  .see  gasoline 
shortages  as  high  as  140  million  gallons 
and  diesel  fuel  shortages  as  high  as  80 
million  gallons. 

At  the  very  time  that  our  agricultural 
areas  are  being  urged  to  produce  as  much 
as  they  possibly  can  in  order  to  stabilize 
food  prices  and  in  order  to  assure  export 
capacity  to  help  bring  our  balance  of 
payments  back  in  line,  such  shortages 
will  be  nothing  less  than  disaster. 

The  fact  is,  goods  that  cannot  be  moved 
by  rail  must  be  moved  by  truck.  Fre- 
quently, adequate  quantities  of  trucking 
cannot  be  found  to  serve  our  rural  areas. 
Even  where  enough  trucks  are  available, 
fuel  consumption  will  skyrocket.  I  have 
figures  that  suggest  it  would  take  2 ','2 
semitrucks  to  move  the  goods  that  can  be 
hauled  in  one  boxcar  and  the  truck  trips 
necessary  to  equal  an  average  train  of 
boxcars  will  consume  five  times  as  much 
fuel. 

The  administration  has  very  properly 
made  agriculture  a  high  priority  user 


under  its  voluntary  guidelines  for  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum  products. 

While  I  question  how  effective  volim- 
tary  guidelines  will  be,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  agricultiire  is  the  central  area 
of  concern. 

It  is  not  consistent  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undermine  this  priority  by  adding 
to  the  burdens  of  fuel  consumers  in 
rural  areas  through  additional  railroad 
abandonments. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  introduced. 

I  hope  that  more  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Senate  will  join  me  in  sponsoring 
this  effort  and  in  working  for  its  speedy 
passage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  113 

Whereas  American  agriculture  is  highly 
dependent  on  railroad  transportation  for  the 
movement  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 

Whereas  increased  transportation  costs 
would  contribute  to  rising  food  prices,  and 

Whereas  American  agricultural  products 
are  a  major  Ingredient  in  American  export 
trade  and  thus  help  lower  balance-of-pay- 
ment  deficits,  and 

Whereas  the  level  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  product  supplies  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion, and 

Whereas  this  shortage  threatens  the  pro- 
duction of  needed  agricultural  products: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  order  to  con- 
serve valuable  petroleum  resources  in  agri- 
cultural areas,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  upon  enactment  of  this 
resolution  declare  a  moratorium  on  railroad 
abandonments  until  such  time  as  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  determines 
that  fuel  supplies  are  adequate  to  assure 
avaUabillty  of  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation to  serve  agricultural  areas. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kpnsa.s  iMr.  Dolei  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) were  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  181,  a  bill  to  authorize  reduced  fares 
on  the  airlines  on  a  space-available 
basis  for  individuals  21  years  of  age  or 
younger  or  65  years  of  age  or  older. 

S.    971 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  971,  the  Home  Preservation  Act  of 
1973. 

S.    1188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1188  to  promote  the  utilization  of 
improved  technology  in  federally  as- 
sisted housing. 

S.    1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Arizona    (Mr.    Gold  water), 
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the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gur- 
NEY),  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1348,  the  National  Mobile  Home 
Safety  Standards  Act  ol  1973. 

S.    1625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator  from  Hh- 
nois  ( Mr.  Stevenson  ) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1625,  to  extend 
until  November  1,  1975  the  existing  ex- 
emption of  tha  steamboat  Delta  Queen 
from  certain  vessel  laws. 

S.    1634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Clark  ) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalei 
were  added  as  cospon-sors  to  S.  1694,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  assure 
adequate  and  stable  supplies  of  petroleum 
products  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes',  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1714,  to  establish  a  task 
force  within  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  advise  and  assist  in  connection 
with,  to  consult  on,  and  to  coordinate  all 
programs  pertaining  to  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era. 

S.    1715 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc(jOvern,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1715,  to 
amend  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  establish  independent  boards  to  re- 
view the  discharges  and  dismissals  of 
servicemen  who  served  during  the  Viet- 
nam era,  and  fqr  other  purposes. 

S.    1716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1716,  to  amend  chapter  49  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  In- 
clusion of  c  .-tain  information  on  dis- 
charge certificates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.    1717 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORE),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1717,  to  amend  chapter  34 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide additional  educational  benefits  to 
Vietnam  era  veterans. 

S.    1718 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc<jOvern,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1718,  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  eligi- 


ble veterans  pursuing  full-time  programs 
of  education  to  receive  increased  month- 
ly educational  allowances  and  have  their 
period  of  entitlement  reduced  propor- 
tionally. 

S.    1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson)  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1734,  to  amend  certain 
laws  affecting  the  Coast  Guard. 

S.    1773 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  the  Senator  from  MLssouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1773,  to  amend  section  7305  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  sale  of 
vessels  stricken  from  the  Naval  Vessel 
Register. 

S.    1814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1814,  the  Adult 
Education  Amendments  of  1973. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  88,  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  first  Sunday  of  June  of 
each  year  as  "American  Youth  Day." 
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ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark »,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici»,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  .  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Percy  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  89,  to 
create  a  temporary  select  committee  to 
review  the  Committee  structure  in  the 
Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORE  FLEXIBLE 
REGULATION  TO  FEDERALLY 
INSURED  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    139 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BR<x:K.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  S.  1738  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  has  as  its  pur- 
pose the  confining  to  the  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire  a  prac- 
tice under  which  mutual  savings  banks 
in  those  States  are  offering  the  public 
an  interest  return  on  cliecking  accounts — 
NOW  accounts — to  the  competitive  dis- 
advantage of  commercial  banks,  coop- 
erative banks,  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. This  amendment  would  pre- 
vent any  further  unregulated  prolifera- 
tion of  what  is  In  fact  the  payment  of 
interest  on  checking  accoimts. 

This  practice  could  readily  become  na- 
tionwide through  adoption  by  other  tjises 
of  depository  institutions.  I  understand 
that  NOW  account  operations  in  mu- 
tual savings  banks   are  already   being 


contemplated  in  New  "^rk,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Vermont.  Other  States  and 
other  depository  institutions  would  soon 
follow.  This  in  turn  would  bring  about  a 
complete  revamping  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem without  adequate  consideration  of 
its  consequences. 

As  indicated  above,  NOW  accoimts  are 
interest- bearing  checking  accounts.  In 
fact,  one  Massachusetts  mutual  savings 
bank  advertises  them  as  being  "5' 4  per- 
cent better  than  a  check."  Congress 
should  not  condane  the  existence  of  these 
accounts  without  a  thorough  study  of 
the  implications. 

Failure  to  ban  "NOW"  accounts  in- 
fringes on  a  40-year  statutory  prohibi- 
tion on  the  payment  of  interest  on 
checking  accounts,  a  law  going  back  to 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  Commercial 
banks  are  under  the  ban  of  that  law  with 
regard  to  checking  accounts,  and  yet 
New  England  competitors  of  commercial 
banks  are  doing  the  very  things  banks 
are  prohibited  from  doing. 

The  Congress  decided  in  1933  that  the 
payment  of  interest  on  checking  ac- 
counts is  not  in  the  public  interest.  Thus, 
we  should  be  cautious  about  setting  aside 
that  law.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  law 
should  not  eventually  be  changed.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  if  the  door  to  inter- 
est-bearing checking  accounts  is  opened, 
it  should  be  done  in  the  light  of  careful 
assessment  of  all  the  implications  of 
such  a  change,  and  not  via  the  backdoor 
of  so-called  NOW  accounts. 

The  ramifications  of  paying  interest 
on  checking  accounts  reach  into  nearly 
all  aspects  of  the  financial  system.  For 
example,  it  affects  monetary  policy,  the 
competitive  equality  among  different 
types  of  financial  institutions,  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  financial  system,  depositor 
protection,  and  the  flow  of  funds  to  hous- 
ing and  many  other  important  areas  of 
the  economy. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  NOW  ac- 
counts are  certainly  not  in  the  interest 
of  all  consumers.  It  may  be  to  some  con- 
siuners'  benefit  to  get  interest  on  check- 
ing accounts— I  would  like  that  myself— 
but  it  would  force  up  borrowing  costs  to 
most  other  consumers  who  have  to  de- 
pend on  credit.  It  is  one  sided  to  say  that 
some  individuals  as  depositors  are  bene- 
fited by  a  return  on  checking  accounts 
or  a  higher  return  on  savings  deposits 
when  that  return  is  produced  by  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  loan  rates  to  oth- 
ers. The  persons  who  will  gain  most  from 
deposit  interest  are  the  more  aflBuent, 
whose  savings  exceed  their  mortgage  and 
other  debts,  or  who  have  no  debt.  But 
those  needy  persons  who  are  struggling 
to  own  a  home,  or  to  pay  a  landlord's 
mortgage  through  rent,  are  the  one  who 
will  lose,  and  they  are  consumers  too.  I 
think  we  should  look  at  both  sides  of  this 
question.  You  cannot  raise  the  deposit 
costs  of  financial  institutions  without 
raising  borrowing  costs  or  causing  other 
maladjustments. 

Then,  too,  I  think  we  sometimes  forget 
that  mortgage  loans  generally  require 
much  greater  stability  of  deposits  than 
that  provided  by  checking  accounts. 
Such  money  should  not  be  put  Into  long 
term  mortgages.  If  savings  accounts  take 
on  the  characteristics  of  checking  ac- 
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counts,  the  financial  Institutions  offering 
those  accounts  will  have  to  put  the  funds 
Into  liquid  and  high  yielding  short-term 
Investments  in  order  to  meet  demand 
withdrawals  and   to   defray  the  higher 

costs  Of  operation.  Accordingly,  we  can 

look  for  a  decline  In  thrift  Institution 
support  of  the  housing  markets,  and  this 
is  certainly  not  in  the  public  interest. 

NOW  accounts  create  an  intolerable 
competitive  situation.  This  phraseology 
was  used  by  Governor  Mitchell  when  he 
testified  on  March  21  before  our  com- 
mittee on  this  legislation.  At  the  present 
time,  mutual  savings  banks  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  no  legal  reserve  require- 
ments against  deposits  and  in  New 
Hampshire  the  reserve  requirements  on 
commercial  bank  check  accounts  range 
from  8  to  17 '2  percent.  It  is  obvious  that 
NOW  account  operations  provide  a  very 
unfair  competitive  edge  for  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  over  commercial  banks:  and 
by  the  same  token,  in  terms  of  liquid 
assets,  they  do  not  offer  as  much  depos- 
itor protection  as  commercial  bank 
checking  accounts  do. 

Moreover,  at  5'4  percent  interest,  mu- 
tual savings  banks  in  Massachusetts  can 
pay  three-fourths  of  1  percent  more  to 
attract  deposits  than  commercial  banks 
can  pay  on  regular  passbook  savings; 
and,  of  course,  on  checking  accounts 
commercial  banks  are  forbidden  to  pay 
any  interest  at  all.  The  competitive  in- 
equity is  obvious. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor?,  as  follo'rs: 

Amendments  No.  139 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  "(a) ". 
On  page  2.  strllte  out  lines   1  through  9, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

PKOHlBrrlON    ON    CERTAIN    ACTIVTrlES    BT 
DEPOSITOBT    INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  depoeitory  institution  shall 
allow  the  owner  of  a  deposit  or  account  on 
which  Interest  or  dividends  are  jmid  to  make 
withdrawals  by  means  of  negotiable  or  non- 
negotiable  orders  or  othen^lse  In  favor  of  any 
person  other  than  the  depositor  or  his  legai 
representative,  except  that  such  withdrawals 
may  be  made  prior  to  June  1.  1974  In  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
In  accordance  -A-lth  contractual  arrangements 
entered  into  prior  to  si:ch  date. 

ih)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"depository  Institution"  means — 

(1)  any  Insured  bank  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(2)  any  Slate  bank  as  defined  In  section  3 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(3)  any  mutual  savings  bank  as  defined 
In  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act: 

(4)  any  savings  bank  as  defined  In  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(5)  any  Insured  In-stltutlon  a-s  defined  in 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

(6)  any  building  and  loan  association  or 
savings  and  loan  association  crganl'/«d  and 
ojjerated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  It  Is  chartered  or  organized:  and, 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"State"  means  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  any  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa    or  the  Vlrgl.n  Islands; 

(7)  any  Federal  credit  union  as  defined 
In  section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act;  and 


(8)  any  State  credit  union  as  defined  In 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 

(c)  Any  depository  Institution  which  vio- 
lates this  section  shall  be  fined  tl.OOO  for  each 
violation. 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  2."  and 

insert' 'Sec.  3.". 

On  page  3.  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  3."  and 
insert  "Sec.  4.". 

On  page  6.  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  4."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  5.". 

On  page  13,  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  5." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  6.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   135  TO  S.  1672 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh>, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment  No. 
135,  to  the  bill  (S.  1672)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO 
CODIFY,  REVISE,  AND  REFORM 
THE  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  LAWS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  and  the  public  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  will  hold  open  hearings  on 
May  23,  1973,  on  bills  to  codify,  revise, 
and  reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws. 
The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  2228.  Dirk.sen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  following  witnesses  have  been 
scheduled  to  appear  on  this  day:  Hon. 
Marvin  E.  Frankel,  judge,  U.S.  District 
Court.  New  York,  on  the  appellate  review 
of  sentencing;  a  representative  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
mi.ssioners  on  in.surance  bankruptcy: 
and  a  representative  of  the  section  on 
taxation  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  tax  lav;s. 

Additional  information  on  the  hear- 
ings is  available  from  the  subcommittee 
in  room  2204,  Dirk.sen  Senate  OCBce 
Building,  telephone,  area  code  202  225- 
3281. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  HEARINGS 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  conduct  hearings  on 
Wednesday,  May  30  and  Thursday, 
May  31,  on  H.R.  7200  and  other  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  railroad  retirement 
system  now.being  prepared. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  4232, 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  hearing  room  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m. 

The  purpo-se  of  these  hearings  Is  to 


examine  the  present  retirement  system. 
The  committee  has  Invited  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and 

other  interested  parties  to  testify  at 

these  hearings.  Any  person  wishlnji  addi- 
tional information  should  contact  Mr. 
Angus  S.  King,  Jr.,  counsel  of  the  sub- 
committee at  225-2523. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NO  GREATER  LOVE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
story  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
last  Tuesday  which  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
the  Congress. 

It  is  about  one  woman's  determination, 
courage,  and  humanitarianism  about  a 
problem  aU  of  us  should  be  concerned 
with.  She  is  a  resident  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  the  problem  she's  working  on 
is  national  in  scope. 

For  Miss  Carmella  LaSpada  has  dedi- 
cated herself  to  helping  the  children  of 
men  v;ho  were  killed  in  action  or  are 
missing  in  action  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  the  forgotten  children  in 
America.  But  some  of  them — thanks  to 
Miss  LaSpada  and  her  organization  "No 
Greater  Love" — are  being  remembered. 

I  have  met  and  talked  wilh  Miss 
LaSpada  and  I  am  familiar  with  how  she 
is  trying  to  help  these  children^— chil- 
dren who  must  grow  up  without  a  ^ther 
and  with  the  cruel  memory  of  a  father 
lost  in  a  war  which  no  one  wanted 

No  Greater  Love  needs  the  support  of 
millions  of  Americans.  The  organization 
should  be  established  in  all  of  our  States. 
But  Miss  LaSpada  will  need  help  if  that 
is  to  be  accomplii^hed. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  re^d  this 
article  about  a  very  fine  woman  and  a 
great  cause.  And  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remembering  the  Fatherless  in  W/ui's  Wake 
(By  Ursula  VUs) 

Carmella  LaSpada  flipped  the  pages  of  a 
red  loose-leaf  bincier  and  paused  at  a  letter 
obviously  scrawled  by  a  child.  In  this  case  a 
boy  whose  father  U  missing  in  action  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  letter  is  dated  Dec.  25  and  addressed 
to  the  Chicago  Bears  football  team: 

"Thank  you  for  my  picture.  My  daddy  used 
to  watch  your  team  on  TV  and  I  did  to.  I  was 
waiting  for  my  daddy  to  come  home  from 
Vietnam.  But  I  still  watch  your  games. 

Love  Kris." 

The  poignant  note  is  one  of  niimerous  re- 
sponses to  a  program  designed  to  let  children 
of  American  servicenicn  missing  or  killed  in 
action  In  Indochina  kiiow  there  are  those 
who  care  about  ihem. 

A  STACGERINC  CHALLENGE 

Tlio  program  Is  called  No  Greater  Love  and 
Us  challenge  l.s  .staggering:  There  are  more 
than  75  000  children  who  have  lost  their 
fathers  In  American's  longest  war. 

No  Greater  Love  grew  out  a  Washington- 
based  program  Carmella  LaSpada  launched 
In  May,  1971,  with  a  number  of  athletes  con- 
cerned  about   the  plight  of  American  prls- 
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oners  of  war  and  those  missing  in  action  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Miss  LaSpada,  a  petite,  persuasive,  fast- 
talking  young  woman,  explained  No  Greater 
Love's  evolution  on  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles  to 
marshal  aid  for  the  program  in  Southern 
California. 

•■The  athletes,  being  nonpolitlcal,  felt  they 

might  have  a  chance   to  discuss  the   Issue 
with  Hanoi  on  the  strictly  human  level,  with 

no  political  overtones." 

Four  famed  athletes— football's  Johnny 
Unltas,  baseball's  Brooks  Robinson  and  Ted 
Williams  and  swimmer  Don  SchoUander — 
wrote  to  North  Vietnam  Prime  Minister 
Pham  Van  Dong  asking  permission  to  visit 
him  to  discuss  the  POW/MIA  matter. 

No  reply  was  received. 

But  POW/MIA  children,  alerted  through 
the  National  League  of  Families  of  Prisoners 
and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  began  writing 
their  athlete  heroes. 

'We  found  there  were  2,500  such  chUdren," 
jaid  Miss  LaSpada,  whose  six-month  leave 
from  a  non-polltlcal  civil  service  Job  In  the 
President's  ofBce  (she  has  served  several  Ad- 
ministrations) has  escalated  to  nearly  two 
years— with  no  Immediate  prospect  of  re- 
turning. 

"We  decided  to  try  to  do  something  for 
the  children.  In  the  summer  of  '71  we  sent 
out  questionnaires  about  their  Interests  so 
we  could  personalize  our  efTorts.  If  Kris,  for 
instance,  liked  the  Chicago  Bears,  we  wanted 
to  see  to  It  he  got  personally  autographed 
photos  or  a  football  from  that  team. 

VOLtTNTEER  STUDENT  HELP 

"We  got  the  forms  back  in  November  '71. 
With  the  help  of  student  volunteers  from 
Georgetown  tJnlverslty,  we  got  out  a  couple 
thousand  gifts  In  three  weeks — In  time  for 
Christmas." 

On  the  success  of  the  Christmas  cam- 
paign— and  the  response  from  the  chUdren — 
Carmella  LaSpada  vowed  to  continue  the 
program  and  to  expand  It  to  Include  special 
occasions,  such  as  birthdays,  religious  mile- 
stones and  children's  medical  crises. 

She  lined  up  an  Impressive  roster  of 
athletes,  professional  and  college  sports 
teams  and  entertainers  who  would  send  the 
children  personalized  remembrances — auto- 
graphed photos,  a  note,  a  phone  call  on  a 
special  occasion  such  as  a  birthday  or  the 
even  of  surgery. 

And  she  worked,  and  is  still  bending  every 
effort,  toward  lining  up  financial  support.  Al- 
though the  athletes'  and  eiitertalners"  time  Is 
donated  and  many  of  the  mementos  are  pro- 
vided by  the  sports  teams,  funds  are  needed 
for  mailing,  an  office  and  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram, she  said. 

"We  sent  4,000  gifts  last  Christmas,"  Miss 
LaSpada  said,  "working  out  of  my  apart- 
ment. It  looked  like  a  warehouse."  She  came 
to  Southern  California  primarily  to  attend 
a  Steel  Workers  Union  banquet  last  Satur- 
day, of  which  the  proceeds  are  to  go  to  No 
Greater  Love.  She  also  Is  completing  plans 
for  a  party  Saturday  for  MIA  and  KIA  (killed 
In  action)  children  at  which  a  Southland  ad- 
visory committee  will  be  announced.  It  will 
be  at  Mrs,  Donald  Rosenfeld's  home  In  Bever- 
ly HlllB. 

She  Is  anxious  to  expand  Into  C.ilifornia 
because  of  the  large  number  of  MIA  and  KTA 
children  living  on  or  near  military  Installa- 
tions here,  such  as  the  El  Toro  and  San  Diego 
areas. 

LEST  THEY  FORGET 

Miss  LaSpada  also  sees  the  need  to  remind 
the  public  about  the  children  who  remal:i 
fatherless  despite  the  cessation  of  American 
Involvemeat  in  Indochina. 

"A  lot  of  pei->ple  want  to  forget  VIetn.vm," 
she  said.  "But  children  are  the  Innocent  vic- 
tim'^ of  any  war. 

"Their  mothers  don't  know  the  effect  of 
their  having  lost  their  fathers  yet.  They  can 
tell  a  child  to  be  proud  of  his  dad,  but  It 


means  a  lot  more  If  an  athlete  he  admires 
says,  'You  must  really  be  proud  to  have  had 
such  a  father,'  " 

So,  breathless  with  enthusiasm,  talking 
like  a  machine-gun,  Carmella  LsSpada 
plunges  into  the  future, 

"We're  planning  a  big  push  for  Father's 
Etey  In  June,"  she  said,  "and  I'm  hoping  to 
line  up  a  ser:es  of  public  service  spots  for 
radio  and  television  through  the  Ad  Council, 

FLAGS  rOR  HEROES 

"For  Flag  Day,  we're  trying  for  Operation 
Hero  Flag,  a  prsject  to  send  each  a  Flag  flown 
over  the  Caplt.il  on  the  father's  birthday. 

•And  I  keep  looking  for  my  angel  .  .  .  that 
one  person  .  .  someone  who'll  give  us  enough 
for  the  mass  mailing  we  need." 

Mis5  L.^.Spada  serves  No  Greater  Love  as 
vice-  president  (Johnny  Unltas  Is  president), 
treasurer  and  national  coordinator.  The  group 
is  nonprofit  and  tax  exempt.  Its  mailing  ad- 
dress Is  PO  Box  968.  Hoya  Station.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

And  I'.'hRt  does  Carmella  LaSpada  live  on? 
"WeU,  I've  used  up  my  savings,  but  my  broth- 
er, a  Washington  attorney,  helps  me,  and 
every  time  I  go  home  to  Philadelphia  I  come 
back  with  packages  of  food." 

She  turned  more  serious,  monumentally 
uninterested  in  her  standard  of  living. 

"I'm  really  fortunate,"  she  said.  "Mv  fa- 
ther is  wonderful,  and  growing  up  without 
Mm  .  .  well  ...  I  guess  that's  why  I'm 
doing  this  for  the  MIA  KIA  children.  It's 
like  the  least  I  can  do. 

"The  only  way  this  program  will  die  Is 
if  Idle." 

She  riffled  the  pages  of  the  red  binder  again 
and  stopped  at  another  letter  from  a  son 
of  a  man  missing  In  Indochina,  "nils  one  was 
addre.ssed  to  the  Cincinnati  Bengals  football 
te.im : 

Dear  Bengals:  Thank  you  verv  much  for 
the  stocking  filled  with  all  that"  neat  stuff. 
I'll  put  them  all  around  my  rocm. 

I  hope  you  have  real  good  luck  for  all  the 
seasons  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Mark. 
PS.  My  mother  didn't  make  me  write  this. 


SENATOR  HELMS  PROTESTS  UN- 
REASONABLE OSHA  RULES  FOR 
GROWERS  OF  TOBACCO 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mav  1 
of  this  year,  the  Department  of  Labor 
imder  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  proposed  certain  so-called 
emergency  temporary  standards  for  ex- 
posure to  organophosphorous  pe.'^ticldes 
which  were  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. These  standards  would  establish 
minimum  periods  during  which  farm- 
workers or  other  agricultural  employees 
would  be  prohibited  from  reentering"  the 
fields  treated  with  the  listed  pesticides. 

Among  th?  crop.s  rontroUed  imder  this 
proposed  regulation  is  tobacco.  I  strongly 
object  to  the  publication  of  tlie.<;e  emer- 
gency regulations  and  I  have  voiced  my 
objections  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  H. 
Stender,  Assistant  Serretarj'  of  Labor  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  which 

1  am  inserting  in  the  Record. 

These  ret.'ulatioiis  are  believed  bv  manv 
to  be  the  result  of  n  sellout  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  the  pressure  and 
intimidation  brought  to  bear  by  Caesar 
Chavez  and  the  GEO- funded  migrant 
legal  action  program  I  have  to  dato  .seen 
no  evidence  Justifying  these  "emergency  " 
regulations.  The  regulations  which  have 
been  protx)sed  stipulated  periods  of  from 

2  to  7  days  during  which  farmworkers 


cannot  reenter  fields  which  have  been 
sprayed  with  the  various  pesticides  cover- 
ed in  the  regulations.  This  will  impose 
an  obviously  serious  hardship  on  the 
farmer  and  on  his  ability  to  cultivate  his 
crop.  Chemical  pesticides  applied  accord- 
ing to  instructions  have  resulted  in  no 
danger  Insofar  as  I  know  to  the  health 
of  farm  employees  engaged  in  harvest- 
ing tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  a  perishable  crop.  The  tim- 
ing involved  in  the  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting depends  in  large  part  upon 
weather  conditions  during  the  season.  In 
light  of  this,  the  minimum  time  periods 
during  which  OSHA  insists  that  farm- 
workers may  not  reenter  fields  is  un- 
reasonable, unfair,  and  In  complete  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  the  farmer  to 
earn  a  Uving  without  undue  govern- 
mental interference. 

If  these  regulations  become  effective, 
the  farmworker  entering  a  field  during 
the  prescribed  period  for  anj'  reason 
would  be  required  to  wear  a  gas  mask  or 
respirator  as  well  as  coveralls  or  other 
body  coverings  including  gloves,  hat,  and 
shoe  coverings.  The  image  of  a  tobacco 
farmer  working  his  fields  covered  from 
head  to  toe  and  wearing  a  gas  mask  in 
mid-July  points  out  just  how  ridiculous 
and  unreasonable  these  occupational 
safety  and  health  regulations  can  be. 

In  addition,  these  regulations  would 
apply  to  any  employee,  as  determined  by 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, who  works  in  a  tobacco 
farmer's  fields.  As  an  example,  this  could 
mean  that  if  a  man  owns  a  small  farm 
on  which  he  grows  tobacco,  and  al^o  ha> 
a  tenant  living  on  the  farm  who  helps 
the  farmer  in  cultivating  and  harvesting 
the  tobacco.  th?.t  tenant  would  not  be 
allowed  into  the  fields  for  from  2  to 
7  days,  depending  on  which  chemical-: 
were  being  sprayed  at  different  period-; 
during  the  growing  season.  It  also  mean^ 
that,  ii  the  tenant  does  have  to  go  into 
the  fields  at  some  point  while  the  re- 
entry prohibition  is  in  effe-:t.  he  wou'd 
have  to  wear  the  protective  clothing  or 
pas  masks  that  the.<:e  regulations  require 
Under  the  regulations,  the  farmer  would 
also  have  to  set  up  toilet  facilities  in  the 
field  and  provide  clean  water  for  wa^hin- 
in  the  field:  he  would  be  required  to 
supply  coveralls  and  have  them  cleaned 
after  each  day  for  his  tenant  The  same 
situation  would  apply  if  a  man's  brother 
o-  anv  other  relative  out^^ide  of  h:^  im- 
mediate household  helps  him  with  his 
tobacco  farming  and  is  given  pav  or  other- 
benefits  for  helpin-  with  the  toba  "co 
crop. 

These  regulations  have  been  demanded 
by  unions  purportin.u'  to  represent  mi- 
P-aiit  worker.<  employed  priiu  ipallv  in 
fruit  harvc-^tinp.  These  res:u!ation<:  ha-  e 
no  rea.sonable  connection  to  tobacco 
crowmc  and  .should  not  apph  to  the  to- 
bacco farmer. 

I  urge  other  Members  of  the  Senn*«>  to 
,10111  me  in  insisting  that  the  rVna-r-re-* 
of  Libor  recon.Mder  and  withdraw  these 
propo.sed  "emergency"  regulations 

I  would  hope  that  every  citizen  and 
evor>-  farmer  who  feel  that  the<;e  regu- 
lations are  unjust,  and  an  example  of 
Washington's  bureaucracy  runnln;:  wild 
will  write  to  the  Department  of  I  abor 
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Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, and  voice  their  objection  to 
these  proposed  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Stender  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Mat  9,  1973. 
Mr.  John  H.  Stender. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Occupational  Safety  atid 
Health  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stender:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
object  In  the  strongest  possible  terms  to  the 
proposed  emergency  temporary  standards  for 
exposure  to  organophosphorus  pesticides 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  of  May  1, 
1973. 

In  today's  economy  fraught  with  rising 
consumer  prices  for  agricultural  products, 
these  proposed  emergency  occupational  safety 
and  health  regulations  will  definitely  result 
in  Increated  costs  of  production  with  the  con- 
sequent Increased  costs  to  the  consumer.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  easily  foreseeable  that  these 
regulations  will  force  farmers  and  orchard- 
men out  of  their  livelihood. 

There  is  a  definite  point  at  which  the 
harassment  and  bureaucracy  attendant  to 
the  administration  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  become  so  burdensome 
that  the  small  producer  is  forced  to  quit  or 
sell  out  to  the  larger  economic  unit  which 
can  afford  the  overhead  and  inefflcienciea 
which  result  from  government  regulation. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
and  more  Importantly,  the  administrative 
excesses  in  Its  application,  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  difficult  times  which  small 
businessmen  and  small  farmers  are  exper- 
iencing. When  the  small  businessmen  and 
small  farmers  are  put  out  of  business,  the 
whole  Nation  suffers  because  they  are  the 
competitive  edge  that  keeps  our  free  market 
economy  operating. 

The  proposed  emergency  regulations  and 
the  Justifications  for  them  which  were  out- 
lined in  the  Federal  Register  give  no  con- 
sideraticn  to  the  practical  ability  of  farmers 
and  orchardmen  to  Implement  these  regula- 
tions and  still  be  able  to  cultivate  their 
fruits  and  crops. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  any  reasonable  case 
has  been  made  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  to  Justify  the 
Imposition  of  emergency  regulations. 

I  would  ask  you  at  this  time  to  suspend  the 
effective  date  which  has  been  published  for 
the  Implementation  of  tnese  regulations 
until  such  time  as  a  more  thorough  evalua- 
tion can  be  made  of  the  effects  of  the  vtirlous 
pesticides  on, the  safety  of  farm  workers  and 
the  rationalioy:  of  such  regulations  In  terms 
of  the  ability  of  agricultural  producers  tq 
comply  with  such  standards. 
Sincerely, 


THE  CONSTITUTION.  CONGRESS. 
AND  SENATOR  ERVIN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  now,  our  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague    from    North    Carolina    (Mr. 


move  by  this  body.  I  respectfully  tip  my 
hat  and  express  my  appreciation  to  him 
for  his  hard  work  as  a  legislator,  for  his 
commitment  to  restoring  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment and,  above  all,  for  his  abiding  faith 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  James  M.  Naughton  entitled 
"Constitutional  Ervin"  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  on 
May  13  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Constitutional  Ervin 
(By  James  M.  Naughton) 

Washington. — Tourists  peered,  like  in- 
nocent cherubim  placed  there  for  efiect, 
over  the  edge  of  the  circular  second-floor 
railing  and  down  on  the  human  fresco  in  the 
well  of  the  Senate  rotunda  of  the  United 
States  Capitol.  Portable  floodlights.  Three 
television  cameras.  A  dozen  microphones. 
A  rackety  pack  of  the  nation's  premier  in- 
vestigative reporters.  And,  at  the  center,  a 
broad-shouldered,  white-haired,  76-year- 
old  oracle  who  alternately  listened  to  ques- 
tions with  an  amused  smile  creasing  his  Mc- 
intosh apple  face  or  gargled  answers  in 
a  cornmeal-mush  dialect  of  the  Appa- 
lachian South. 

Once,  maybe  twice,  the  word  "Water- 
gate" seemed  to  rise  rancidly  from  the  fresco, 
rebound  off  the  nearby  stone  wall — where 
a  plaque  noted  that  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  had, 
129  years  earlier,  telegraphed  "What  hath 
God  wrought!"  to  Baltimore — and  lodge  in 
the  ears  of  curious  bystanders.  "What's  going 
on?"  people  asked  each  other.  "Who  is  that?" 
a  lady  Inquired  of  a  Capitol  guard. 

"That's  Senator  Ervin  of  the  Watergate 
committee,"  the  guard  replied. 

"Oh.  yes,"  said  the  lady,  excitedly,  repeat- 
ing the  bulletin  to  an  elderly  companion. 
■That's  Senator  Erwln." 

They  may  not  know  how  to  pronounce  his 
name,  these  visitors  from  Ncbraiska  or  Texas 
or  New  Hampshire  or  Georgia  who  outnum- 
ber the  springtime  crocuses  in  the  capital. 
But  they  know  who  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  is. 

He  is  the  investigator  who  was  not  in- 
dulging In  hyperbole  when  he  threatened  to 
send  the  Senate  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  arrest 
any  White  House  aide  refusing  to  testify 
about  political  espionage  and  sabotage  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities.  He  is  the  constitutional 
lawyer  who  dismissed  President  Nixon's  In- 
terpretation of  executive  privilege  as  so 
much  "executive  poppycock."  He  Is  the  legis- 
lator who  drafted  a  measure  to  demand  that 
the  White  House  follow  Congressional  in- 
structions on  how  to  spend  Federal  money. 
He  is  the  storyteller  who  seems  to  have  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  Bible,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  words  of  Shakespeare,  the  rulings 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  advice  of  Thomas 
Hobbes,  James  Madison,  W.  C.  Fields  and,  of 
course,  Tarheel  philosopher  Lum  Garrison. 
He  is  the  Democratic  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and,  after  18  years  in  the 
Senate  and  five  decades  In  public  life,  he  has 
amassed  enough  influence,  authority  and 
seniority  to  chair — besides  the  Watergate  in- 
quiry— the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  three  Judiciary  subcommittees,  en- 


Ervin)  has  urged  the  legislative  branch  abllng  him  to  preside  over  more  than  60 
to  live  up  to  its  rightful  constitutionals  Congressional  employes  with  an  annual  pay- 
role    in    our    governmental    system    of  voU  exceeding  $i -million. 


shared  and  coordinated  powers.  The 
year  1973  is  the  year  that  Sam 
Ervin  Is  showing  us  the  way.  He 
has  said,  "I  think  the  Senate  la 
determined  to  recover  some  of  its  pow- 
ers." I  think  he  is  right ;  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  the  symbolic  leader  in  this  major 


And  he  Is  the  cloaest  thing  the  United 
States  Congress  has  to  a  symbolic  leader  in 
Its  bitter  dispute  with  President  Nixon  over 
constitutional  powers. 

Congress  sorely  needs  a  symbol.  Pierre 
L'Enfant  designed  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  resemble  a  big  wheel,  with  the  Capitol 
at  ItQ  hub,  but  the  power  and  visibility  have 


shifted  to  the  White  House.  Congress  must 
struggle  rltually  to  overcome  political, 
philosophical  and  sectional  differences 
among  435  Representatives  and  100  Senators 
on  the  most  mundane  matters.  The  Presi- 
dent can  act  with  solitary  di^atch.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  get  30  seconds  of  time 
on  a  newscast  for  each  ton  of  paper  they 
distribute  with  their  press  statements.  The 
President  can  monopolize  30  minutes  of 
prime  time  on  every  television  network, 
simultaneously,  merely  by  suggesting  he  has 
something  on  his  mind. 

Congress  had  plenty  on  Its  mind  when  It 
convened  for  the  93d  time  In  January.  Since 
its  members  had  gone  off  last  year  to  get 
elected  or  re-elected,  the  President  had  dis- 
missed Watergate,  through  his  spokesmen,  aa 
a  third-rate  burglary  attempt  unconnected  to 
the  White  House.  He  had  declared  peace  to  be 
at  hand  in  Indochina  Just  before  the  election 
and  then  unleashed  aerial  devastation  on 
Hanoi  Just  before  Christmas.  He  had  Im- 
pounded— withheld,  that  Is — more  than  $12- 
bllllon  allocated  by  Congress  for  a  variety  of 
spending  programs,  in  effect  unilaterally  re- 
setting the  nation's  spending  priorities.  The 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  might 
have  been  able  to  live  with  all  that,  but  Mr. 
Nixon  had  not  even  troubled  to  go  through 
the  motions  of  advising  their  leaders.  At 
least,  grumbled  some  of  them,  Lyndon  John- 
son had  flown  committee  chairmen  down  to 
the  Pedernales  to  tell  them  when  they  were 
about  to  be  disregarded.  As  Ralph  Nader  put 
It,  the  President's  g^eat  contribution  to  the 
Congress  was  that  he  had  offended  its  sensi- 
bilities. Almost  by  accident — Ervin,  a  Pres- 
byterian elder,  might  say  by  predestination — 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
become  the  symbol  of  the  wounded  Institu- 
tion trying  to  recover  Its  strength  and  its  self- 
respect.  After  two  decades  as  hardly  more 
than  a  caricature  of  the  Southern  wing,  Sam 
Ervin  at  the  twiliglit  of  his  career  has  become 
the  graven  Image  of  Congress.  Nothing  that 
he  is  doing  or  saying  today  Is  much  different 
from  what  he  did  or  said  as  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator in  1954.  but  suddenly  people  are  watch- 
ing and  listening  with  the  avidity  of  voyeurs. 
His  long  love  affair  with  the  original  version 
of  the  Constitution  has  propelled  Ervin  Into 
the  role  of  architect  of  Congressional  efforts 
to  regain  constitutional  prerogatives.  His 
reputation  for  fairness  and  his  experience  as 
a  Justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  have  cast  him  In  a  leading  role  In  the 
Watergate  morality  play.  His  native  wit  and 
accumulated  hUl-country  charm  have  cap- 
tivated the  media,  helped  turn  Ervin  Into  a 
campus  folk  figure  and  caused  all  of  Wash- 
ington to  listen  for  his  antlphons  every  time 
the  White  House  sings  a  new  tune.  In  the 
next  few  days,  as  the  Watergate  committee 
begins  its  public  exploration  of  a  scandal  that 
has  raised  doubts  about  the  Integrity  of  the 
1972  Presidential  election  and  of  the  national 
political  system  Itself,  It  will  be  Sam  Ervin, 
manlpvUatlng  the  gavel  and  guiding  the  in- 
quiry, who  will  be  the  dominant  political 
figure  In  Washington. 

The  snow  tires  sang  and  windshield  wipers 
clacked  as  the  Chrysler  New  Yorker  bearing 
United  States  Senator  license  plates  swished 
through  Cornelius  and  turned  right  onto 
North  Carolina  73,  tunneled  Into  the  wet 
dark  night  at  60  m.pJi.  and  headed  home  to 
Morganton. 

"Oh,  ah  can  see  fahn."  said  Sam  Ervin 
as  he  squinted  toward  the  ends  of  the  head- 
lamp beams.  "Ah  Just  hope  It  Isn't  too  bad 
through  Hickory." 

"Do  y'all  have  your  seat  belts  on?"  In- 
quired Mlz  Margaret,  scrunched  hospitably 
Into  a  comer  of  the  rear  seat  alongside  the 
clothes  hamper,  hatbox  and  overnight  c<:^e 
so  that  her  husband  and  their  guest  could 
talk  up  front.  "Is  the  alr-condltloner  on?" 

The  previous  day,  a  radio  newscaster  had 
told  Sam  Ervin  that  Richard  Nixon  had  caved 
In   on  executive   privilege.   "Major   develop- 
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ments"  In  the  Watergate  case  had  suddenly 
come  to  his  attention,  the  President  had  an- 
nounced. After  weeks  of  Insisting  on  the 
right  of  his  White  House  aides  to  decline  to 
appear  before  the  Ervin  committee,  after 
Ervin  had  threatened  their  arrest  if  neces- 
sary, after  the  Attorney  General  had  claimed 
executive  privilege  cloaked  all  2.5-mlllion 
Government  employes  In  Presidential  secrecy, 
after  Ervin  had  rejected  an  offer  of  written 
answers  or  informal  close-door  While  House 
testimony,  the  President  had  reversed  him- 
self and  ordered  his  aides  to  cooperate  with 
the  Senate  investigation. 

"Ah  got  to  a  motel  and  there  were  two 
newsmen  there."  Mr.  Ervin  recalled  £is  the 
Chrysler  neared  Lowesvllle."  "Ah  must  enun- 
ciate very  poorly,  'cause  ah  never  say  any- 
thing to  belittle  people,  and  ah  told  them  ah 
was  glad  the  President's  aides  were  gonna 
come  down  and  testlfah,  and  they  misunder- 
stood mah  Southern  accent.  Ah  was  saying 
a-1-d-e-s,  ah  thought  plainly.  Gol  darn  if 
they  didn't  both  write  me  up  saying  ah  was 
glad  the  eggs  were  gonna  come  down  and 
testlfah.  .  .  ." 

"Can  you  imagine?"  Mlz  Margaret  inter- 
vened. 

".  .  .  which  is  contrary  to  mah  whole  his- 
tory. It  was  Just  in  the  two  North  Carolina 
papers,  so  ah  hope  it'll  stay  there.  Ah  said 
before,  ah'm  charged  with  bein'  Judge  and 
Jury  and  ah  don't  like  to  say  anything — ah 
don't  say  anything — that's  attacks  on  people 
or  anything  to  indicate  ah  can't  base  mah  de- 
cisions solely  on  what  evidence  we  bring  in. 
Now  If  that's  been  some  of  you  Nawtherners, 
ah  could  understand  It.  'Vou  couldn't  un- 
derstand the  dialect.  But  how  these  South- 
erners couldn't  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween aides  and  eggs.  .  .  ." 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  the  Arizona  Re- 
publican, the  conscience  of  the  conservatives, 
the  1964  Republican  nominee  for  President, 
came  out  the  other  day  In  favor  of  an  inde- 
pendent. Impartial  Investigation  of  the 
Watergate  conspiracy  by  a  prominent  Indi- 
vidual outside  both  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress. 

"But  I  have  complete  faith  In  Ervin."  he 
hastily  noted.  "I'd  trust  him  with  my  wife's 
back  teeth." 

That  attitude  Is  more  prevalent  than 
bunkum  In  the  United  States  Senate.  It  ex- 
plains why  Ervin  was  pressganged  Into  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Watergate  probe  and 
why  the  White  House  has  the  Jitters  about 
the  Senate  Investigation. 

Ervin  was  snowbound  in  Morgantown  last 
January  when  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Senate 
Democratic  leader,  persuaded  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  to  Initiate  a  full-scale  In- 
quisition Into  every  allegation  of  wrongdoing 
by  the  Republican  Presidential  campaign  or- 
ganization in  1972 — the  bugging  of  the 
Democrats'  Watergate  offices,  the  sabotage  of 
Democratic  candidacies,  the  laundering  of 
hundred-dollar  bills  to  support  these  efforts. 
White  House  attempts  to  cover  It  all  up. 
Mansfield's  first  rule  was  that  the  commit- 
tee's Democrats  could  not  be  past  or  poten- 
tial Presidential  candidates,  a  stipulation 
that  seemed  to  rule  out  nearly  every  Demo- 
crat In  the  Senate.  Mansfield  also  wanted  as 
chairman  an  experienced  lawyer,  preferably 
one  with  Investigative  or  Judicial  experience. 
The  logical,  perhaps  the  lone,  prospect  was 
Samuel  James  Ervin  Jr.  He  had  supported  the 
President  on  Vietnam  and  voted  to  lustaln 
some  Nixon  vetoes.  He  was  not,  clearly,  a 
partisan  Democrat.  He  had  practiced  law 
since  1922.  served  at  every  level  of  the  crimi- 
nal and  appellate  court  system  In  North 
Carolina,  sat  on  the  Senate  committees  that 
censured  Joseph  McCarthy  In  1954  and  In- 
vestigated labor  racketeering  from  1957  to 
1960.  Above  all,  as  Mansfield  put  It,  he  "was 
the  only  man  we  could  have  picked  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  who'd  have  the  respect  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  We  could've  got  the  flst- 
poundlng.   free-wheeling  boys  out   there.  I 
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don't  know  what  that  would  have  accom- 
plished. We're  not  looking  for  a  TV  melo- 
drama. We're  looking  for  a  good,  fair.  Impar- 
tial Investigation." 

But  Ssun  Ervin  wasn't  looking  for  Its 
chairmanship.  He  was  enmeshed  In  consti- 
tutional scraps  over  the  Impoundment  of  ap- 
propriated funds  by  the  President  and  se- 
crecy In  the  executive  branch.  And,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  will  be  78  years  old  when 
his  Senate  term  expires  In  1974.  Ervin  has 
not  yet  decided  to  retire.  He  didn't  relish 
taking  on  another,  potentially  political  clash 
with  a  President  who  had  Just  produced  a 
landslide  victory  that  In  North  Carolina  also 
swept  out  of  the  Senate  Ervln's  friend,  B. 
Everett  Jordan  and  Installed  as  the  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  a  conservative 
Republican,  Jesse  Helms. 

It  snowed  In  North  Carolina.  Ervin  could 
not  get  to  Washington  for  the  January  meet- 
ing of  the  Democratic  caucus.  Mansfield 
hustled  the  14-member  Policy  Committee 
and  then  the  57-member  caucus,  minus 
Ervin,  to  unanimously  endorse  Ervin  for  the 
Watergate  chairmanship. 

"Mike  didn't  leave  me  much  choice.  Ah 
sorta  felt  like,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  mah  duty  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  ah 
could,"  Ervin  said.  He  slowed  the  big  Chrys- 
ler at  a  dark  bend  In  North  Carolina  16,  out- 
side Triangle. 

"Careful,"  cautioned  Mlz  Margaret. 
"Mah  good  wife  says  If  ah  see  anythln' 
controversial  comin'  from  far  off,  ah  run  as 
fast  as  ah  can  to  Jump  right  in  the  middle 
of  It.  Which  is,  ah  think,  an  error  on  her 
part.  But  It  does  seem  like  ah  get  a  lot  of 
assignments    like    that." 

His  willingness  to  accept  them  is  condi- 
tioned In  part  by  the  offensive  attitude  of  the 
White  House,  the  arrogance  with  which  It 
has  refused  to  give  explanations  for  Its  war 
policies  or  peace  hopes,  to  provide  witnesses 
when  Congressional  committees  request 
them,  to  acknowledge  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  purse  that  Congress  has  been 
Impotent  to  retain. 

"Ah  think  after  the  election  Nixon  got 
such  a  tremendous  vote,  why  he  thought  he 
had  a  great  mandate  from  the  people.  In  mah 
Judgment,  he  overlooked  the  fact  it  was  not 
because  they  loved  Ceasar  more  but  Brutus 
less." 

The  stop  sign  loomed  up  suddenly.  The 
Senator  tromped  hard  on  the  brake.  The 
Chrysler  slid  to  a  halt  with  Its  nose  poking 
Into  the  crossroad.  Mlz  Margaret  kept  her 
own  counsel. 

"Ah  think  the  Senate  Is  determined  to  re- 
cover some  of  the  powers.  The  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  Is  whether  the  House  has  the  will 
to  do  so.  It's  sorta  hard  work  to  sit  down 
and  study,  for  example,  this  Impoundment 
bill,  which  the  Senate  passed  as  an  amend- 
ment. The  evolution  of  that  bill  required  a 
whole  lot  of  work  'cause  It  was  a  very  weak 
bill  when  It  started  out.  It  had  no  means  of 
enforcement.  And  then  we  conducted  hear- 
ings and  witnesses  came  along.  Many  of  them 
made  valuable  suggestions  and  It's  a  pretty 
good  bill  now,  ah  think.  The  Administra- 
tion doesn't  want  the  bill.  It  might  be 
vetoed,  and  then  It  comes  to  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  It  can  be  passed  over  a  veto — 
In  the  first  place,  how  much  the  House  Is 
gonna  be  Interested,  'cause  they've  got  a  bill 
over  there  that's  almost  a  verbatim  copy  of 
a  bill  ah  Introduced  two  years  ago,  that  ah 
came  to  the  conclusion  wais  worthless.  They've 
got  a  bill  over  there  that's  not  any  good  at 
all.  Ah  can  say  that  'cause  about  95  per  cent 
of  It's  what  ah  wrote  out  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion." 

Congress  already  has  enough  power  to  forre 
the  White  House  to  yield  documents  and 
supply  witnesses  The  qxiestlon  Is  whether 
Congress  has  the  ner\e  to  use  It.  Professor 
Raoul  Berger.  a  senior  fellow  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  admonished  at  a  Senate  hearing  last 
month. 


Under  old  English  law.  which  the  framers 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  had  In 
mind  as  precedent  when  they  created  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  Professor 
Berger  said,  anyone  refusing  a  subpr>ena  from 
Parliament  would  be  tossed  Into  the  Tower 
of  London. 

"Hear  that.  Senator  Ervin?"  chortled  Sen- 
ator Muskle. 

"If  I  had  six  Senator  Ervins.  old  as  I  am. 
I'd  storm  the  White  House."  the  Harvard 
professor  said. 

It  is  a  supgestion  not  taken  lightly  some 
places.  Like  the  White  House. 

"I  worry  about  him."  confessed  one  Presi- 
dential aide.  "Ervln's  fair.  He  commands  a 
lot  of  respect.  He's  got  a  following.  He  has 
earthy  charm.  He's  going  to  give  us  trouble." 
Ervin  has  been  trying  to  do  Just  that — 
to  Supreme  Court  Justices  as  well  as  to  Presi- 
dents— during  his  entire  Senate  career. 

In  1954.  departing  Senator  Guy  Gillette 
of  Iowa  urged  freshman  Senator  Sam  Ervin 
to  assume  the  lead  m  trying  to  curtail  the 
encroachment  by  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  on  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress. The  courts  were  writing  law  and  the 
Administration  was  disregarding  law.  they 
agreed.  Ervin  mentioned  the  matter  to  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  and  to  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dlrksen,  the  influential  Illinois  Republican, 
and  the  two  leaders  introduced  a  resolution 
that  led  to  creation  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers. 
Ervin  has  been  Its  only  chairman. 

From  that  forum — and  later  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Revision  and  Codification 
of  Law.  and  the  full  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  all  of  which  Ervin  also 
chairs — he  has  conducted  seemingly  contra- 
dictory crusades.  He  led  Southern  fllibusters 
against  civil  rights  laws  but  Initiated  clvU 
liberties  meastires.  He  voted  against  Federal 
housing  subsidies  but  challenged  President 
Nixon's  right  to  withhold  the  housing  funds. 
He  consistently  supported  the  American  mil- 
itary Involvement  in  Indochina  but  fought 
bitterly  against  military  sur\-elllance  of  anti- 
war dissidents.  He  opposed  court  rulings  that 
freed  criminal  suspects  on  technical  proce- 
dural grounds  but  fought  with  equal  fervor 
against  adoption  of  the  "preventive  deten- 
tion" law  that  permits  the  Jailing  of  de- 
fendants before  trial  on  the  grounds  they 
might  commit  another  offense. 

The  consistency  that  Er\ln  sees  through- 
out such  positions  Is  that  he  bases  them  all 
on  his  reading  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

He  is  a  fundamentalist,  a  strict  construc- 
tionist, a  constitutional  conservative  who  ab- 
hors Increases  of  power,  however  minimal,  in 
the  central  government  as  threats  to  Indi- 
vidual liberty.  He  grew  up  Immersed  in.  and 
consequently  still  reflects,  the  old-fashioned 
Southern  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  in  Its 
original  form. 

Even  when  Er\ln  sened  as  the  legal  adviser 
to  the  clvU  rights  filibusters  he  sought,  not 
always  with  success,  to  limit  the  debate  to 
questions  of  constitutionality  rather  than  of 
prejudice.  He  cautioned  against  consider- 
ing Governors  Ross  Barnett  of  Mississippi 
and  George  Wallace  of  Alabama  to  be  em- 
bodiments of  the  Southern  view.  Once  he 
summed  up  his  own  clvU  rights  position  this 
way : 

"My  stand  is  unequivocal.  No  man  should 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race;. no  man  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
seek  and  hold  any  Job.  the  right  to  live  by 
the  sweat  of  his  own  brow;  no  man  should 
be  denied  the  right  to  have  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial trial  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers:  no  man 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  a  decent  edu- 
cation or  to  enjoy  any  other  basic  human 

right 

"But  we  win  not  fod  history  as  we  fool 
ourselves  when  we  steal  freedom  from  one 
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man  to  confer  It  on  another.  When  freedom 
for  one  citizen  Is  diminished  It  Is  In  the  end 
diminished  for  all.  Nor  can  we  preser\-e  lib- 
erty by  making  one  branch  of  Government 
Its  protector,  for.  though  defense  of  liberty 
be  the  purpose,  the  perversion  of  It  will  be 
the  effect.  The  whole  fabric  of  our  Constitu- 
tion— the  federal  system  and  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine — Is  designed  to  protect  us 
against  such  centralization;  but  even  the 
language  and  lessons  of  the  Crnstllutlon  can- 
not stop  a  people  who  are  hell-bent  on  twist- 
ing the  document  to  the  will  of  a  temporary 
majority  " 

Congressional  doves  have  argued  that  the 
United  States  slipped  Into  Vietnam  with 
little  regard  for  the  ron^tltutlonal  require- 
ment of  a  declaration  of  war  But  Ervlii  han 
■upported  \intll.  ^iKnincniitlv.  the  laat  few 
week.«  the  American  Involvement  in  South- 
e»«t  A«tan  mmtiat  He  cormldered  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  reorilutloti  to  t>e  tniitamniint  to  a 
(1e'-<ar«tlon  of  war"  and  vo*ed  acaln-.t  Ita  re- 
peal When  It  waa  ref>eale«l  he  rnntlntied  to 
■up{>ort  the  Nlion  Artmlntntrallon  on  the 
irr->iii  (1<  thai  the  I'realdei.l  had  ••  Com- 
maixWf  I  I  f'hlef  the  aiith«rtlr  to  pro'ert 
Amertiaii   iri«>|'"  '"•(•n.'    »l'lii1ri»«  v    from   tho 

■inf>a»  r  ,1  < 


In  the  national  debt  and  many  of  the  Demo- 
cratic-sponsored social  spending  proposals  of 
the  last  decade,  insists  that  the  President 
simply  does  not  have  the  constitutional  right 
to  refuse  to  spend  as  Congress  directs. 

Even  the  Nixon  public  relations  apparatus, 
which  came  up  with  "battle  of  the  budget" 
Information  kits  advLslng  Administration  of- 
ficials on  tactics  for  attacking  Congressional 
spending  habits.  Is  hardpreased  to  paint 
Ervln  as  a  fiscal  libertine 

Ervln  himself  complains  that  both  Preel- 
dents  and  Congreaees  have  been  too  loose 
with  the  public's  money  as  In  the  foreign  aid 
prr  gram,  for  example  'If  ati  lndlvld>i«l  were 
to  lx)rrow  money  to  give  It  away."  he  notea 
wrvly.  ■hta  friends  and  family  would  In- 
.ntltute  an  Inqulaltlon  in  lunacy  affalnut  him 
and  have  a  guardian  appointed  mi  the 
KToimd*  tliat  he  •  not  capable  of  mana^lnR 
hU  o«n  anairs  But  in  the  la«t  40  year*.  If  a 
poll! Irian  advocated  the  rountry  borrow Ihr 
miner  to  Kive  it  away  he  would  likely  l>e 
ele<-led  I'reatdent  cr  fWnator  ft  Cotigrewtnan 
'>r  wind  up  a<  Nerreiarv  of  ntate  '  Hu  m<«t 
lrlliii(  iKiiirh  hue  however  mav  >>#  hta  «Mier- 
ilon  that  the  mot  rerkle**  iiiendlni  man 
tlial  •    rt»r    i>»«i>     In    il>*    V^tiiie    H"  >*e    '<<fff 


■!•■" 


testimony  Is  hjarsay."  He  had  let  the  de- 
light burst  forth  In  glee.  It  had  been  com- 
cunlcable. 

"Ah  have  always  found  If  you  got  a  good 
stowry  that  sort  of  fits  things,  a  good  stowry 
Is  worth  an   hour  of  argument." 

There  are  many  styles  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  few  of  Its  members  arc  stylLih 
Ed  Muskle  glowers  and  pounds  his  fist  In 
righteous  Indignation  nearly  everv  time  he 
confronts  an  Administration  witness  who  dis- 
agrees with  him  Hugh  .Scolt.  the  Republican 
leader,  prrfem  such  rhetorical  curllcueH  as 
this  comnu'ut  a  few  dnyn  ago  on  the  Watrr- 
gate  con^plratori  ■ThU  rotten  vine  of 
Waternate  ha*  prtKliiced  poUoned  fruit,  and 
all  who  ha\e  Iweii  noiirlnhed  hy  It  oufht 
to  be  caet  out  of  the  Oarden  of  Eden  " 

Ham  Krvin  imilei.  grli.i  chortle*  KufTawa 
and  hariHM.na  wltneaaea  with  l>ari>ed  anec- 
dole*  He  I*  not  above  unlng  th*  name  one 
three  lime*  In  a  Uncle  d»jr  tti  make  three 
•eparate  dUtlnt  |M>ltila  Hut  when  Crtin  la 
at  hli  beat  which  he  haa  been  rre«|uently 
thta  year    hia  atyle  ran   lie  rtetaalallng 

He  waa  iliinihfoiiinle'l  alm'«t  on  the  day 
Dial  ADornet  Ctoneral  Mi'hard  fl  RUlndlenat 
'-""ine*!    that    tli*    f>m|rlenl    had   a  •oi.tlllu- 

val  r'^ h\  to  ,    ii'.rw!  the  iMtUnoh*  of  ev^r 
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eludes    the    Impwundment   authority,    we   do 
not  see   It  llmt    way 

Senator  Ervin  Well.  Is  that  not  the  t)Mly 
expressed  authcjrliy  conferred  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  not  carry  out  any  act  of  Congresui'' 
It  Is  his  right  to  veto  If  he  think.H  it  m  im- 
proper. 

Mr  UNKEO.  ThU  U  apecincally  conferred 

Senator  ElaviN.  And  la  It  not  a  rule  u(  con- 
■trucllon  uf  atatutory  and  ronatltutlunal 
pruvUlona  that  the  luppreaaion  of  one  la 
the  eirlualun  of  another'' 

Mr  HNI.I.  I  Well  It  la  .4  cai.un  of  Inter]  rela- 
tion, and  freqtieiitly  fiMluwed 

Henator  BaviN  Yuu  mean  that  the  I'reai- 
dent  ran  reluae  U>  e«e>  tite  an  a<  i  of  Cougreaa 
without  \etoinii  II  ' 

Mr  HNtaii  Henalor  what  I  hate  reall)  aald 
la  i  that  I  the  l*re«ldeni.  we  believe,  haa  the 
power  IM  >lllue  <>I  all  the  a<'la  that  liate  lieen 
eii»<  ted  li)  (.'oimreee  to  whlrh  I  ha«e  made  re 
terrnie  |on  the  national  debt  llmllalkMi 
the  mandate  to  aeeik  lull  em)>lo)inenl  aitd 
li.e  re<4Uircn>erila  to  1  urlall  Inliaiioni  to  liii- 
^Miitd  (uiMta  In  lite  maiiiter  in  whkh  he  hae 
dm>e 

llenaiof  BaviN  Well,  I  am  iaUiii«  about  tita 
«...«.< II u'>u««i   i,.'t.   iK>*    the  aiatutea 


apparently  he  haa  a  feelltig  he  haa  a  great 
Mia  idaio  iind  the  Congretta  In  Jiut  M>rt  of  a 
o.Hclrs.'i  body  atandln'  In  hla  way   " 

Sam  Krvin  foeln  far  from  uneleaa  now  He 
la  on  lop  of  hla  own  wr«irld  Virtually  every 
lanue  he  haa  fretted  alKiul  alin'>«t  alone  for 
in  yearit  la  at  the  head  of  the  (ongreaalnnal 
aKenda  now 

The  car  alowed  a'ld  crept  thn>ii|th  the  edc* 
of  Mi>rtianton  and  tiirnrd  led  Into  the  cir- 
cular drive  In  front  irf  a  low-tliiii(  red  l>rl<  k 
hou«e  with  a  big  white  portico  iieiiaior  Ham 
and  Ml/  Margaret  ttrpited  wearily  out  and 
trod  Into  the  entraiKv  hall  |i  «aa  r|«i«ked 
III  li<>.ika  rroin  Hiaif  to  calling  lh>  w%a  th* 
big  den  Jiut  on  the  hail  And  Ihe  Utile  hall- 
way between  the  den  and  «l>«  hedr»«n« 
('<>pl<<«  of  the  United  N*ale«  Cole  Jonrnala 
of  Coigresa  treall***  on  the  Conatli  nii<M. 
Hig  Hihle*  •mall  llible*  •la.-lu  •!  •be<>ti«l«-al ' 
aMd  ii>efet>  in*|>irai toital  v<4nme*  And  ih« 
l>a|iei  I  (if  the  I'realdenia 

I  lie  ser  ai'if  fit*  ••\tt  the  ><i>'iri>oi,  aid  ll<* 
>Mii  of  (Mitalo  I  hl|M  and  aiitlrl|M«ed  a  few 
daf*  ttl  rvlaaaiion  |  he  piton*  rmg  It  •»• 
C  ■■  in  New  V>  rk  iMd  the  Nenaior  l.wte  any 
ennunent  on  the  lateat  new*|>apet  acoounte 
al>i>Mi  Ihe  Wat#rvat«  («aa>  No    had  haw  tn 


trfBtnirnt   procramA   Into   the   rriminal 
jUAtUc  syatrm 

Mr  Prrsidrnt.  a  moat  url|in«l  and  In- 
cUtvr  point  ol  vle«  waa  articulated  lir- 
(orr  the  kuIm onimittvr  by  Mr  Mark  II 
Miiorr.  who  u  an  livtiuitor  in  inihltr 
policy  at  the  Kriuirdy  Hi  hcM>l  ii(  (k>\ern- 
mwit  at  Harvard  Univeraliy  He  ati 
vanrrd  a  ntnat  inirrMtina  the*>i>  rvaard- 
Inc  the  liniMU-t  o(  »ffe«-Uv*  la*  rnforr*- 
tneut  eflorta  tiiMHi  lter<  In  availalMllty 
rvaultani  almae  nl  idhei  ctaltgri 
dtuga  He  Bigtir<l  ttial  law  enliHient^nt 
prvvrtiU  heKdii  uar  (lartlc  ularly  aiiHdia 
tiMMie  not  li«iit«  III  »iMt*ini<'  ar»aa  aiid 
al*«i  m«>ti«alra  ita*rt  to  a*»a  treaintenl 
Me  »ni|ttuukl*«<il  ihal  t»e  inual  •  <4  «lanUf 
kr«ii  III  niiiMt  tnal  atiile  law  eiitoti  rttiml 
U  an  iinpottani  iiw(ium»tii  li  u  only 
pait  cil  a  airalvcy  (or  <(mtrt>Uina  h^rtdn 
prot>l»ina  mi\*X  dial  (iraUr>»til  la^  iIiimni 
are  alMMtlulrl>  yital 

Ml  Pr«<atdMit  1  a*k  unantmoua  rad- 
iant that  Dm*  t*it  of  Mr  Mu»rv  •  ImII- 
lUOiW  hr  tnm'r'1  in  Ihe  Hri«>a«  u-rrihrr 
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Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, and  voice  their  objection  to 
these  proposed  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unarUmous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Stender  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Mat  9,  1973. 
Mr.  John  H.  Stender, 

Assistant  Secretary,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Stender:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
object  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to  the 
proposed  emergency  temporary  standards  for 
exposure  to  organophosphorus  f>estlcldes 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  of  May  1, 
1973.  « 

In  today's  economy  fraught  with  rising 
consumer  prices  for  agricultural  products, 
these  proposed  emergency  occupational  safety 
and  health  regulations  will  definitely  result 
in  Increased  costs  of  production  with  the  con- 
sequent Increased  costs  to  the  consumer.  In 
some  cases.  It  is  easily  foreseeable  that  these 
regulations  will  force  farmers  and  orchard- 
men out  of  their  livelihood. 

There  Is  a  definite  point  at  which  the 
harassment  and  bureaucracy  attendant  to 
the  administration  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  become  so  burdensome 
that  the  small  producer  Is  forced  to  quit  or 
sell  out  to  the  larger  economic  unit  which 
can  afford  the  overhead  and  Inefficiencies 
which  result  from  government  regulation. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
and  more  importantly,  the  administrative 
excesses  In  Its  application,  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  difficult  times  which  small 
businessmen  and  small  farmers  are  exper- 
iencing. When  the  small  btislnessmen  and 
small  farmers  are  put  out  of  business,  the 
whole  Nation  suffers  because  they  are  the 
competitive  edge  that  keeps  our  free  market 
economy  operating. 

The  proposed  emergency  regulations  and 
the  Justifications  for  them  which  were  out- 
lined m  the  Federal  Register  give  no  con- 
sideration to  the  practical  ability  of  farmers 
and  orchardmen  to  Implement  these  regula- 
tions and  stlU  be  able  to  cultivate  their 
fruits  amd  crops. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  any  reasonable  case 
has  been  made  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  to  Justify  the 
Imposition  of  emergency  regulations. 

I  would  ask  you  at  this  time  to  suspend  the 
effective  date  which  has  been  published  for 
the  implementation  of  tnese  regulations 
until  such  time  as  a  more  thorough  evalua- 
tion can  be  made  of  the  effects  of  the  various 
pesticides  on  the  safety  of  farm  workers  and 
the  rationality  of  such  regulations  In  terms 
of  the  ability  of  agricultural  producers  to 
comply  with  such  standards. 
Sincerely, 


THE  CONSTITUTION.  CONGRESS, 
AND  SENATOR  ERVIN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  now,  our  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  has  urged  the  legislative  branch 
to  live  up  to  its  rightful  constitutional 
role  in  our  governmental  system  of 
shared  and  coordinated  powers.  The 
year  1973  is  the  year  that  Sam 
Ervin  Is  showing  us  the  way.  He 
has  said,  "I  think  the  Senate  Is 
determined  to  recover  some  of  its  pow- 
ers." I  think  he  is  right ;  I  think  the  Sens- 
tor  is  the  symbolic  leader  in  this  major 


move  by  this  body.  I  respectfully  tip  my 
hat  and  express  my  appreciation  to  him 
for  his  hard  work  as  a  legislator,  for  his 
commitment  to  restoring  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment and,  above  all,  for  his  abiding  faith 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  James  M.  Naughton  entitled 
"Constitutional  Ervin"  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  on 
May  13  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Constitutional  Ervin 
(By  James  M.  Naughton) 

Washington. — Tourists  peered,  like  In- 
nocent cherubim  placed  there  for  effect, 
over  the.  edge  of  the  circular  second-floor 
railing  and  down  on  the  human  fresco  In  the 
well  of  the  Senate  rotunda  of  the  Unlied 
States  Capitol.  Portable  floodlights.  Three 
television  cameras.  A  dozen  microphones. 
A  rackety  pack  of  the  nation's  premier  In- 
vestigative reporters.  And,  at  the  center,  a 
broad-shouldered,  white-haired,  76-year- 
old  oracle  who  alternately  listened  to  ques- 
tions with  an  amused  smile  creasing  his  Mc- 
intosh apple  face  or  gargled  answers  In 
a  cornmeal-mush  dialect  of  the  Appa- 
lachian South. 

Once,  maybe  twice,  the  word  "Water- 
gate" seemed  to  rise  rancidly  from  the  fresco, 
rebound  off  the  nearby  stone  wall — where 
a  plaque  noted  that  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  had, 
129  years  earlier,  telegraphed  "What  bath 
God  wrought!"  to  Baltimore — and  lodge  In 
the  ears  of  curious  bystanders.  "Whafs  going 
on?"  people  asked  each  other.  "Who  is  that?" 
a  lady  Inquired  of  a  Capitol  guard. 

"That's  Senator  Ervin  of  the  Watergate 
committee,"  the  guard  replied. 

"Oh.  yes,"  said  the  lady,  excitedly,  repeat- 
ing the  bulletin  to  an  elderly  compajlon. 
'That's  Senator  Erwln." 

They  may  not  know  how  to  pronounce  his 
name,  these  visitors  from  Nebraska  or  Texas 
or  New  Haxnpshlre  or  Georgia  who  outnum- 
ber the  springtime  crocuses  In  the  capital. 
But  they  know  who  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  Is. 

He  is  the  investigator  who  was  not  in- 
dulging In  hyperbole  when  he  threatened  to 
send  the  Senate  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  arrest 
any  White  House  aide  refusing  to  testify 
about  political  espionage  and  sabotage  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities.  He  Is  the  constitutional 
lawyer  who  dismissed  President  Nixon's  In- 
terpretation of  executive  privilege  as  so 
much  "executive  poppycock."  He  is  the  legis- 
lator who  drafted  a  measure  to  demand  that 
the  White  House  follow  Congressional  In- 
structions on  how  to  spend  Federal  money. 
He  Is  the  storyteller  who  seems  to  have  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  Bible,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  words  of  Shakespeare,  the  rulings 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  advice  of  Thomas 
Hobbes,  James  Madison,  W.  C.  Fields  and,  of 
course,  Tarheel  philosopher  Lum  Garrison. 
He  Is  the  Democratic  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and,  after  18  years  In  the 
Senate  and  five  decades  in  public  life,  he  has 
amassed  enough  Influence,  authority  And 
seniority  to  chair — besides  the  Watergate  in- 
quiry— the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  three  Judiciary  subcommittees,  en- 
abling him  to  preside  over  more  than  60 
Congressional  employes  with  an  annual  pay- 
roll exceeding  $1 -million. 

And  he  Is  the  cloeest  thing  the  United 
States  Congress  has  to  a  symbolic  leader  in 
Its  bitter  dispute  with  President  Nixon  over 
constitutional  powers. 

Congress  sorely  needs  a  symbol.  Pierre 
L'Enfant  designed  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  resemble  a  big  wheel,  with  the  Capitol 
at  ItB  hub,  but  the  power  and  visibility  have 


shifted  to  the  White  House.  Congress  must 
struggle  rltually  to  overcome  political, 
philosophical  and  sectional  differences 
among  435  Representatives  and  100  Senators 
on  the  most  mundane  matters.  The  Presi- 
dent can  act  with  solitary  dispatch.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  get  30  seconds  of  time 
on  a  newscast  for  each  ton  of  paper  they 
distribute  with  their  press  statements.  The 
President  can  monopolize  30  minutes  of 
prime  time  on  every  television  network, 
simultaneously,  merely  by  suggesting  he  has 
something  on  his  mind. 

Congress  had  plenty  on  Its  mind  when  It 
convened  for  the  93d  time  in  January.  Since 
Its  members  had  gone  off  last  year  to  get 
elected  or  re-elected,  the  President  had  dis- 
missed Watergate,  through  his  spokesmen,  as 
a  third-rate  burglary  attempt  unconnected  to 
the  White  House.  He  had  declared  peace  to  be 
at  hand  In  Indochina  Just  before  the  election 
and  then  unleashed  aerial  devastation  on 
Hanoi  Just  before  Christmas.  He  had  Im- 
pounded— withheld,  that  Ls — more  than  $12- 
bllllon  allocated  by  Congress  for  a  variety  of 
spending  programs,  in  effect  unilaterally  re- 
setting the  nation's  spending  priorities.  The 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  might 
have  been  able  to  live  with  all  that,  but  Mr. 
Nixon  had  not  even  troubled  to  go  through 
the  motions  of  advising  their  leaders.  At 
least,  grumbled  some  of  them,  Lyndon  John- 
son had  flown  committee  chairmen  down  to 
the  Pedernales  to  tell  them  when  they  were 
about  to  be  disregarded.  As  Ralph  Nader  put 
It.  the  President's  great  contribution  to  the 
Congress  was  that  he  had  offended  Its  sensi- 
bilities. Almost  by  accident — Ervin,  a  Pres- 
byterian elder,  might  say  by  prede.stl nation — 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
become  the  symbol  of  the  wounded  institu- 
tion tnrlng  to  recover  its  strtngth  and  Its  self- 
respect.  After  two  decades  as  hardly  more 
than  a  caricature  of  the  Southern  wing.  Sam 
Ervin  at  the  twilight  of  his  career  has  become 
the  graven  Image  of  Congress.  Nothing  that 
he  Is  doing  or  saying  today  Is  much  different 
from  what  he  did  or  said  as  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator In  1954,  but  suddenly  people  are  watch- 
lug  and  listening  with  the  avidity  of  voyeurs. 
His  long  love  affair  with  the  original  version 
of  the  Constitution  has  propelled  Ervin  Into 
the  role  of  architect  of  Congressional  efforts 
to  regain  constitutional  prerogatives.  His 
reputation  for  fairness  and  his  experience  sls 
a  Justice  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  have  cast  him  In  a  leading  role  in  the 
Watergate  morality  play.  His  native  wit  and 
accumulated  hUl-country  charm  have  cap- 
tivated the  media,  helped  turn  Ervin  Into  a 
campus  folk  figure  and  caused  all  of  Wash- 
ington to  listen  for  his  antlphons  every  time 
the  White  House  sings  a  new  tune.  In  the 
next  few  days,  as  the  Watergate  committee 
begins  Its  public  exploration  of  a  scandal  that 
has  raised  doubts  about  the  Integrity  of  the 
1972  Presidential  election  and  of  the  national 
political  system  Itself,  It  will  be  Sam  Ervin, 
manipulating  the  gavel  and  guiding  the  In- 
quiry, who  will  be  the  dominant  political 
figure  In  Washington. 

The  snow  tires  sang  and  windshield  wipers 
clacked  as  the  Chrysler  New  Yorker  bearing 
United  States  Senator  license  plates  swished 
through  Cornelius  and  turned  right  onto 
North  Carolina  73,  tunneled  into  the  wet 
dark  night  at  60  m.pJi.  and  headed  home  to 
Morgan  ton. 

"Oh,  ah  can  see  fahn,"  said  Sam  Ervin 
as  he  squinted  toward  the  ends  of  the  head- 
lamp beams.  "Ah  Just  hope  it  Isn't  too  bad 
through  Hickory." 

"Do  y'all  have  your  seat  belts  on?"  in- 
quired Mlz  Margaret,  scrunched  hospitably 
Into  a  comer  of  the  rear  seat  alongside  th'i 
clothes  hamper,  hatbox  and  overnight  case 
so  that  her  husband  and  their  guest  could 
talk  up  front.  "Is  the  alr-condltloner  on?" 

The  previous  day,  a  radio  newscaster  had 
told  Sam  Ervin  that  Richard  Nixon  had  caved 
In  on  executive   privilege.   "MlaJor   develop- 
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ments"  In  the  Watergate  case  had  suddenly 
come  to  his  attention,  the  President  had  an- 
nounced. After  weeks  of  Insisting  on  the 
right  of  his  White  House  aides  to  decline  to 
appear  before  the  Ervin  committee,  after 
Ervin  had  threatened  their  arrest  If  neces- 
sary, after  the  Attorney  General  had  claimed 
executive  privilege  cloaked  all  2.5-million 
Government  employes  In  Presidential  secrecy, 
after  Ervin  had  rejected  an  offer  of  written 
answers  or  informal  close-door  White  House 
testimony,  the  President  had  reversed  him- 
self and  ordered  his  aides  to  cooperate  with 
the  Senate  Investigation. 

"Ah  got  to  a  motel  and  there  were  two 
newsmen  there,"  Mr.  Ervin  recalled  as  the 
Chrysler  neared  Lowesvllle."  "Ah  must  enun- 
ciate very  poorly,  'cause  ah  never  say  any- 
thing to  belittle  people,  and  ah  told  them  ah 
was  glad  the  President's  aides  were  gonna 
come  down  and  testlfah,  and  they  misunder- 
stood mah  Southern  accent.  Ah  was  saying 
a-l-d-e-s,  ah  thought  plainly.  Gol  darn  if 
they  didn't  both  write  me  up  saying  ah  was 
glad  the  eggs  were  gonna  come  down  and 
testlfah.  .  .  ." 

"Can  you  imagine?"  Mlz  Margaret  inter- 
vened. 

".  .  .  which  Is  contrary  to  mah  whole  hls- 
toiy.  It  was  Just  in  the  two  North  Carolina 
papers,  so  ah  hope  It'll  stay  there.  Ah  said 
before,  ah'm  charged  with  beln'  Judge  and 
Jury  and  ah  don't  like  to  say  anything — ah 
don't  say  anything — that's  attacks  on  people 
or  anything  to  indicate  ah  can't  base  mah  de- 
cisions solely  on  what  evidence  we  bring  In. 
Now  if  that's  been  some  of  you  Nawtherners, 
ah  could  understand  It.  You  couldn't  un- 
derstand the  dialect.  But  how  these  South- 
erners couldn't  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween aides  and  eggs.  .  .  ." 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  the  Arizona  Re- 
publican, the  conscience  of  the  conservatives, 
the  1964  Republican  nominee  for  President, 
came  out  the  other  day  In  favor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent, Impartial  Investigation  of  the 
Watergate  conspiracy  by  a  prominent  Indi- 
vidual outside  both  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress. 

"But  I  have  complete  faith  In  Ervin,"  he 
hastily  noted.  "I'd  trust  him  with  my  wife's 
back  teeth." 

That  attitude  Is  more  prevalent  than 
bunkum  In  the  United  States  Senate.  It  ex- 
plains why  Ervin  was  pressganged  into  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Watergate  probe  and 
why  the  White  House  has  the  jitters  about 
the  Senate  Investigation. 

Ervin  was  snowbound  In  Morgantown  last 
January  when  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Senate 
Democratic  leader,  persuaded  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  to  Initiate  a  full-scale  In- 
quisition Into  every  allegation  of  wrongdoing 
by  the  Republican  Presidential  campaign  or- 
ganization In  1972 — the  bugging  of  the 
Democrats'  Watergate  offices,  the  sabotage  of 
Democratic  candidacies,  the  laundering  of 
hundred-dollar  bills  to  support  these  efforts. 
White  House  attempts  to  cover  It  all  up. 
Mansfield's  first  rule  was  that  the  commit- 
tee's Democrats  could  not  be  past  or  poten- 
tial Presidential  candidates,  a  stipulation 
that  seemed  to  rule  out  nearly  every  Demo- 
crat in  the  Senate.  Mansfield  also  wanted  as 
chairman  an  experienced  lawyer,  preferably 
one  with  Investigative  or  Judicial  experience. 

The  logical,  perhaps  the  lone,  prospect  was 
Samuel  James  Ervin  Jr.  He  had  supported  the 
President  on  Vietnam  and  voted  to  sustain 
some  Nixon  vetoes.  He  was  not,  clearly,  a 
partisan  Democrat.  He  had  practiced  law 
since  1922.  served  at  every  level  of  the  crimi- 
nal and  appellate  court  system  In  North 
Carolina,  sat  on  the  Senate  committees  that 
censured  Joseph  McCarthy  In  1954  and  In- 
vestigated labor  racketeering  from  1957  to 
1960.  Above  all,  as  Mansfield  put  It,  he  "was 
the  only  man  we  could  have  picked  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  who'd  have  the  respect  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  We  could've  got  the  flst- 
poundlng,   free-wheeling  boys  out  there.  I 
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don't  know  what  that  would  have  accom- 
plished. We're  not  looking  for  a  TV  melo- 
drama. We're  looking  for  a  good,  fair.  Impar- 
tial Investigation." 

But  Sam  Ervin  wasn't  looking  for  Its 
chairmanship.  He  was  enmeshed  in  consti- 
tutional scraps  over  the  Impoundment  of  ap- 
propriated funds  by  the  President  and  se- 
crecy in  the  executive  branch.  And,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  will  be  78  years  old  when 
his  Senate  term  expires  In  1974,  Ervin  has 
not  yet  decided  to  retire.  He  didn't  relish 
taking  on  another,  potentially  p>olltlcal  clash 
with  a  President  who  had  Just  produced  a 
landslide  victory  that  In  North  Carolina  also 
swept  out  of  the  Senate  Ervin's  friend,  B. 
Everett  Jordan  and  installed  as  the  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  a  conservative 
Republican,  Jesse  Helms. 

It  snowed  in  North  Carolina.  Ervin  could 
not  get  to  Washington  for  the  January  meet- 
ing of  the  Democratic  caucus.  Mansfield 
hustled  the  14-member  Policy  Committee 
and  then  the  57-member  caucus,  minus 
Ervin,  to  unanimously  endorse  Ervin  for  the 
Watergate  chairmanship. 

"Mike  didn't  leave  me  much  choice.  Ah 
sorta  felt  like,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  mah  duty  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  best  ah 
could,"  Ervin  said.  He  slowed  the  big  Chrys- 
ler at  a  dark  bend  in  North  Carolina  16,  out- 
side Triangle. 

"Careful,"  cautioned  Mlz  Margaret. 

"Mah  good  wife  says  If  ah  see  anythln' 
controversial  comln'  from  far  off,  ah  run  as 
fast  as  ah  can  to  Jump  right  In  the  middle 
of  It.  Which  is,  ah  think,  an  error  on  her 
part.  But  It  does  seem  like  ah  get  a  lot  of 
assignments   like    that." 

His  willingness  to  accept  them  Is  condi- 
tioned in  part  by  the  offensive  attitude  of  the 
White  House,  the  arrogance  with  which  It 
has  refused  to  give  explanations  for  its  war 
policies  or  peace  hopes,  to  provide  witnesses 
when  Congressional  committees  request 
them,  to  acknowledge  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  purse  that  Congress  has  been 
impotent  to  retain. 

"Ah  think  after  the  election  Nixon  got 
such  a  tremendous  vote,  why  he  thought  he 
had  a  great  mandate  from  the  people.  In  mah 
Judgment,  he  overlooked  the  fact  It  was  not 
because  they  loved  Ceasar  more  but  Brutus 
less." 

The  stop  sign  loomed  up  suddenly.  The 
Senator  tromped  hard  on  the  brake.  The 
Chrysler  slid  to  a  halt  with  its  nose  poking 
Into  the  crossroad.  Mlz  Margaret  kept  her 
own  counsel. 

"Ah  think  the  Senate  is  determined  to  re- 
cover some  of  the  powers.  The  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  is  whether  the  House  has  the  wUl 
to  do  so.  It's  sorta  hard  work  to  sit  down 
and  study,  for  example,  this  Impoundment 
bin,  which  the  Senate  passed  as  an  amend- 
ment. The  evolution  of  that  bill  required  a 
whole  lot  of  work  'cause  It  was  a  very  weak 
bin  when  It  started  out.  It  had  no  means  of 
enforcement.  And  then  we  conducted  hear- 
ings and  witnesses  came  along.  Many  of  them 
made  valuable  suggestions  and  It's  a  pretty 
good  bill  now,  ah  think.  The  Administra- 
tion doesn't  want  the  bill.  It  might  be 
vetoed,  and  then  It  comes  to  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  It  can  be  passed  over  a  veto — 
In  the  first  place,  how  much  the  House  Is 
gonna  be  Interested,  'cause  they've  got  a  bill 
over  there  that's  almost  a  verbatim  copy  of 
a  bill  ah  Introduced  two  years  ago,  that  ah 
came  to  the  conclusion  was  worthless.  They've 
got  a  bill  over  there  that's  not  any  good  at 
all.  Ah  can  say  that  'cause  about  95  per  cent 
of  It's  what  ah  wrote  out  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion." 

Congress  already  has  enough  power  to  force 
the  White  Hou.se  to  yield  documents  and 
supply  witnesses.  The  question  Is  whether 
Congress  has  the  nerve  to  use  It,  Professor 
Raoul  Berger,  a  senior  fellow  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  admonished  at  a  Senate  hearing  last 
month. 


Under  old  English  law,  which  the  framera 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  had  In 
mind  as  precedent  when  they  created  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  Professor 
Berger  said,  anyone  refusing  a  subpoena  from 
Parll.iment  would  be  tossed  Into  the  Tower 
of  London. 

"Hear  that.  Senator  Ervin?"  chortled  Sen- 
ator Muskle. 

"If  I  had  six  Senator  Ervlns,  old  as  I  am, 
I'd  storm  the  White  House,"  the  Harvard 
professor  said. 

It  Is  a  suggestion  not  taken  lightly  some 
places.  Like  the  White  House. 

"I  worry  about  him."  confessed  one  Presi- 
dential aide.  "Ervin's  fair.  He  commands  a 
lot  of  respect.  He's  got  a  following.  He  has 
earthy  charm.  He's  going  to  give  us  trouble." 

&vtn  has  been  trying  to  do  Just  that — 
to  Supreme  Court  Justices  as  well  as  to  Presi- 
dents—during his  entire  Senate  career. 

In  1954,  departing  Senator  Guy  Gillette 
of  Iowa  urged  freshman  Senator  Sam  Ervin 
to  assume  the  lead  in  trying  to  curtail  the 
encroachment  by  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  on  the;  legislative  power  of  Con- 
gress. The  courts  were  writing  law  and  the 
Administration  was  disregarding  law.  they 
agreed.  Ervin  mentioned  the  matter  to  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  and  to  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen,  the  Influential  Illinois  Republican, 
and  the  two  leaders  Introduced  a  resolution 
that  led  to  creation  of  the  Senate  Judiclswy 
Subcommittee  on  Reparation  of  Powers. 
Ervin  has  been  its  only  chairman. 

From  that  forum — and  later  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Revision  and  Codification 
of  Law,  and  the  full  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  all  of  which  Ervin  also 
chairs — he  has  conducted  seemingly  contra- 
dictory crusades.  He  led  Southern  filibusters 
against  civil  rights  laws  but  initiated  civil 
liberties  measures.  He  voted  against  Federal 
housing  subsidies  but  challenged  President 
Nixon's  right  to  withhold  the  housing  funds. 
He  consistently  supported  the  American  mil- 
itary Involvement  In  Indochina  but  fought 
bitterly  against  military  surveillance  ot  anti- 
war dissidents.  He  opposed  court  rulings  that 
freed  criminal  suspects  on  technical  proce- 
dural grounds  but  fought  with  equal  fervor 
against  adoption  of  the  "preventive  deten- 
tion" law  that  permits  the  JaUlng  of  de- 
fendants before  trial  on  the  grounds  they 
might  commit  another  offense. 

The  consistency  that  Ervin  sees  through- 
out such  positions  Is  that  he  bases  them  all 
on  his  reading  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

He  is  a  fundamentalist,  a  strict  construc- 
tionist, a  constitutional  conservative  who  ab- 
hors Increases  of  power,  however  minimal,  In 
the  central  government  as  threats  to  Indi- 
vidual liberty.  He  grew  up  Immersed  In,  and 
consequently  still  reflects,  the  old-fashioned 
Southern  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  in  Its 
original  form. 

Even  when  Ervin  served  as  the  legal  adviser 
to  the  civil  rights  filibusters  he  sought,  not 
always  with  success,  to  limit  the  debate  to 
questions  of  constitutionality  rather  than  of 
prejudice.  He  cautioned  against  consider- 
ing Governors  Ross  Barnett  of  Mississippi 
and  George  Wallace  of  Alabama  to  be  em- 
bodiments of  the  Southern  view.  Once  he 
summed  up  his  own  civil  rights  position  this 
way: 

"My  stand  Is  unequivocal.  No  man  should 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race:  no  man  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
seek  and  hold  any  Job,  the  right  to  live  by 
the  sweat  of  his  own  brow;  no  man  should 
be  denied  the  right  to  have  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial trial  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers:  no  man 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  a  decent  edu- 
cation or  to  enjoy  any  other  basic  human 
right 

"But  we  will  not  fool  history  as  we  fool 
ourselves  when  we  steal  freedom  from  one 
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man  to  confer  It  on  another.  When  freedom 
for  one  eltlzen  Is  diminished  It  Is  In  the  end 
diminished  for  all.  Nor  can  we  preserve  lib- 
erty by  making  one  branch  of  Government 
Its  protector,  for.  though  defense  of  liberty 
be  the  purpose,  the  perversion  of  It  will  bo 
the  effect.  The  whole  fabric  of  our  Constitu- 
tion— the  federal  system  and  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine — Is  designed  to  protect  us 
against  such  centralization;  but  even  the 
language  and  lessons  of  the  Constitution  can- 
not stop  a  people  who  are  hell-bent  on  twist- 
ing the  document  to  the  will  of  a  temporary 
majority." 

Congressional  doves  have  argued  that  the 
United  States  slipped  Into  Vietnam  with 
little  regard  for  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  a  declaration  of  war.  But  Ervln  has 
supported — until,  significantly,  the  last  few 
weeks — the  American  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asian  combat.  He  considered  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  resolution  to  be  "tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war"  and  voted  against  Its  re- 
peal. When  It  was  repealed,  he  continued  to 
support  the  Nixon  Administration  on  the 
grounds  that  the  President  had.  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  the  authority  to  protect 
American  troops  being  withdrawn  from  the 
combat  zone. 

But  now  that  the  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn. Ervln  Is  seriously  considering  a  shift 
that  could  have  Important  ramifications  In 
a  Senate  whose  conservatives  often  follow 
his  lead.  "I  am  frank  to  state,"  he  told  a 
questioner  who  wondered  the  other  day 
about  the  President's  authority  to  bomb  in 
Cambodia,  "that  I  i^m  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  authority  we  have." 

Ervln's  stewardship  of  the  Senate's  effort 
to  enact  a  law  shielding  journalists  from  in- 
terrogation by  legal  ofBclals  or  subpoena  by 
grand  juries  Is  grounded  In  his  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment.  He  would 
except  newsmen  from  giving  testimony  on 
anything  other  than  first-hand  observation 
of  a  crime  and  would  stipulate  in  the  leg- 
islation he  has  prepared,  that  sources  of  all 
other  Information  given  to  Journalists  are 
to  remain  private  and  that  any  luipubllshed 
data  Is  Immune  from  examination. 

The  most  difficult  of  Ervln's  positions  to 
rationalize,  however.  Is  his  adamant  opposi- 
tion to  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  would  grant  legal  parity 
to  women.  Ervln's  attitude  seems  less  Judi- 
cial than  biological  when  he  explains  that 
"you  have  got  to  admit  that  there  are  phys- 
iological differences  between  men  and  wom- 
en. I  stick  to  my  guns  that  I  do  not  want  to 
see  women  drafted  In  this  country  to  serve 
in  the  armed  forces  just  as  men  do." 

When  Ervln  Is  Introduced  to  an  audience 
In  his  home  state.  Inevitably  he  Is  described 
as  a  "champion  of  Individual  liberty."  which 
causes  him  to  break  out  In  blushes  and  grins. 

"Our  greatest  possession."  he  has  told  the 
students  and  faculty  of  Davidson  College  In 
North  Carolina.  "Is  not  the  vast  domain:  It's 
not  our  beautiful  mountains,  or  our  fertile 
prairies,  or  our  magnificent  coastline.  It's 
not  our  great  productive  capacity.  It  Is  not 
the  might  of  our  Army  or  Navy.  These  things 
are  of  great  Importance.  But  In  my  Judg- 
ment the  greatest  and  most  precious  posses- 
sion of  the  American  people  is  the  Con- 
stitution" 

That  U  why.  he  said,  he  Initiated  legis- 
lation this  year  to  compel  the  President  to 
follow  Congressional  Instructions  on  spend- 
ing. "This  Is  not  a  confrontation  that's  pri- 
marily concerned  with  money,"  Insisted 
Ervln. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  contended  that  he  was  forced 
to  cut  back  on  some  sp>endlng  programs  and 
eliminate  others — despite  Congressional  ap- 
propriations— in  order  to  avoid  a  deficit  that 
would  exceed  the  national  debt  ceiling  or  the 
tax  Increase  that  an  "Irresponsible"  Congress 
would  force  with  profilgate  spending.  But 
Ervln,  who  has  voted  against  every  Increase 


In  the  national  debt  and  many  of  the  Demo- 
cratic-sponsored social  spending  proposals  of 
the  last  decade.  Insists  that  the  President 
simply  does  not  have  the  constitutional  right 
to  refuse  to  spend  as  Congress  directs. 

Even  the  Nixon  public  illations  apparatus, 
which  came  up  with  "battle  of  the  budget" 
Information  kits  advising  Administration  of- 
ficials on  tactics  for  attacking  Congressional 
spending  habits.  Is  hardpressed  to  paint 
Ervln  as  a  fiscal  libertine. 

Ervln  himself  complains  that  both  Presi- 
dents and  Congresses  have  been  too  loose 
with  the  public's  money,  as  In  the  foreign  aid 
program,  for  example.  "If  an  Individual  were 
to  borrow  money  to  give  It  away,"  he  notes 
wryly,  "his  friends  and  family  would  In- 
stitute an  Inquisition  In  lunacy  against  him 
and  have  a  guardian  appointed  on  the 
grounds  that  he's  not  capable  of  managing 
his  own  affairs.  But  In  the  last  40  years.  If  a 
politician  advocated  the  country  borrowing 
money  to  give  It  away,  he  would  likely  be 
elected  President  or  Senator  or  Congressman 
or  wind  up  as  Secretary  of  State."  His  most 
telling  punch  line,  however,  may  be  his  asser- 
tion that  "the  most  reckless  spending  man 
that's  ever  been  in  the  White  House  since 
I've  been  In  Congress  Is  the  present  occupant. 
The  national  debt  has  increased  $110-bllllon 
since  he  took  his  oath  of  office  a  little  over 
four  years  ago." 

Small  wonder  that  even  before  Ervln  got 
under  way  with  the  Watergate  ftivestlgatlon, 
the  White  House  was  fretful  over  the  Sena- 
tor's potential  to  shape  the  public  perception 
of  the  clash  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  A  political  associate  of  Ervln's  In 
Charlotte.  N.C..  a  contributor  who  had  also 
supported  President  Nixon's  candidacy  for  re- 
election, tells  of  receiving  "a  call  from  Wash- 
ington" to  Inquire  If  there  wasn't  some  way 
that  he  and  "other  Nixon  friends"  could  per- 
suade Ervln  to  back  off  a  bit.  Instead,  the 
Charlotte  man  passed  the  Information  on  to 
Ervln. 

"Mah  father  was  a  lawyer,  too,  and  when 
ah  first  started  practlcln'  with  him,  we  used 
to  go  to  some  of  the  mountain  towns,  and 
most  of  them  were  hard  to  get  Into  before 
the  roads  were  very  good.  And  you  got  over 
there,  you  had  to  stay  all  week,  'cause  It  was 
just  too  much  trouble  getting  In  and  out. 
So  at  night  the  Judge  and  the  lawyers  would 
sit  around  and  tell  stowrles.  And  so  ah  Just 
heard  a  lot  of  these  old  stowrles  then,  and 
mah  father  was  pretty  much  of  a  stowry- 
teUer." 

The  Chrysler  swept  easily  along  U.S.  64 
and  70.  Whoosh.  Clumps  of  trees.  Whoosh.  A 
darkened  clapboard  house.  Whoosh.  Whoosh. 
Two  mobile  homes,  no  longer  mobile,  their 
occupants  camped  permanently  along  the 
highway. 

"Mah  wife,  of  course,  says  ah  haven't  heard 
a  new  stowry  In  ages,  and  she's  gettln'  tired 
of  laughln'  at  these  old  ones." 

It  Is  an  exaggeration.  Most  of  the  stories 
are  old,  but  what  about  the  Senator's  re- 
sponse to  the  question  at  the  news  con- 
ference a  few  hours  earlier  in  Davidson  Col- 
lege's elegant  old  Philanthropic  Society  Hall? 
(And  was  It  really  coincidental  that  Ervln 
had  sat  a  few  feet  away  from  a  Bible  opened 
to  the  Book  of  Solomon?)  The  question  was 
whether  Ervln  would  take  Martha  Mitchell 
up  on  her  publicly  expressed  wish  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  the  former  Attorney  General 
at  the  Watergate   hearings. 

"Ah'd  have  to  meditate  a  long  time  on  a 
voluntary  witness."  he'd  answered.  "The  only 
other  voluntary  witness  ah've  had  was  a  man 
who  calls  me  several  times  a  week  to  tell  me 
the  Lord  has  communicated  with  him  on 
Watergate."  His  face  had  become  red  with 
suppressed  delight.  "Ah  told  him  ah'd  be 
awful  glad  to  have  the  Lord  come  and  testify. 
but  if  ah  let  him  come  and  tell  us  what 
the  Lord  had  told  him  about  Watergate,  peo- 
ple might  criticize  us  on  the  grounds  the 


testimony  Is  hjarsay."  He  had  let  the  de- 
light burst  forth  In  glee.  It  had  been  com- 
cunlcable. 

"Ah  have  always  found  If  you  got  a  good 
stowry  that  sort  of  fits  things,  a  good  stowry 
Is  worth  an  hour  of  argument." 

There  are  many  styles  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  few  of  its  members  are  stylish. 
Ed  Muskle  glowers  and  pounds  his  fist  In 
righteous  indignation  nearly  every  time  he 
confronts  an  Administration  witness  who  dis- 
agrees with  him.  Hugh  Scott,  the  Republican 
leader,  prefers  such  rhetorical  curlicues  as 
this  comment  a  few  days  ago  on  the  Water- 
gate conspirators:  "This  rotten  vine  of 
Watergate  has  produced  poisoned  fruit,  and 
all  who  have  been  nourished  by  It  ought 
to  be  cast  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden." 

Sam  Ervln  smiles,  grins,  chortles,  guffaws 
and  harpoons  witnesses  with  barbed  anec- 
dotes. He  is  not  above  using  the  same  one 
three  times  In  a  single  day  to  make  three 
separate,  distinct  points.  But  when  Ervln  is 
at  his  best,  which  he  has  been  frequently 
this  year,  his  style  can  be  devastating. 

He  was  dumbfounded,  almost,  on  the  day 
that  Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Klelndlenst 
testified  that  the  President  had  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  control  the  testimony  of  every 
single  employe  of  the  executive  branch,  from 
Janitor  to  letter  carrier  to  national  security 
consultant. 

"Your  position."  asked  Ervln.  "Is  that  the 
President  has  Implied  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  deny  to  the  Congress  the  testi- 
mony of  any  person  working  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  or  any  docu- 
ment In  the  possession  of  anybody  working 
for  the  Government?" 

"Yes.  sir."  said  the  then-Attorney  General, 
"and  you  have  a  remedy,  all  kinds  of  reme- 
dies— cut  off  appropriations.  Impeach  the 
President." 

That  seemed  a  mite  extreme  to  Mr.  Ervln. 
He  brooded  a  while.  Then.  In  a  comment  to 
the  next  witness,  he  sought  to  make  the 
point  that  any  official  of  the  Government 
should  have  no  reluctance  to  at  least  appear 
as  a  Congressional  witness  before  deciding 
If  he  could  answer  a  question  without  vio- 
lating a  Presidential  confidence. 

"One  time,"  said  the  Senator,  "I  was  hold- 
ing court  and  a  man  wanted  to  be  excused 
from  the  Jury  panel  on  the  grounds  he  was 
deaf  In  one  ear.  And  I  said,  'We  will  wait 
to  see  whether  you  will  be  selected  to  be  on 
a  grand  Jury,  because  a  grand  jury  only  hears 
one  side  of  a  case.' "  Ervln's  only  regret 
seemed  to  be  that  he  had  not  remembered 
the  anecdote  before  Klelndlenst  bad  de- 
parted. 

Inevitably,  when  Ervln  quizzes  a  witness, 
the  discussion  gets  down  to  basics:  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  Senator 
is  never  without  at  least  one  blue  paper- 
bound  copy  and  frequently  has  enough  extras 
to  pass  out  to  any  witness  who  might  dis- 
pute his  interpretation  of  the  contents.  "I 
would  suggest,"  he  remarked  one  day  at  a 
hearing  on  the  Impoundment  of  appropriated 
funds,  "there  are  two  books  that  should 
be  in  the  White  House  to  read.  One  Is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  is  Dale  Carnegie's  book  on  'How  to 
Win  Friends  and  Influence  People.'  " 

A  few  days  later,  at  a  subsequent  Im- 
poundment hearing,  the  new  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General.  Joseph  T.  Sneed — fresh  from 
the  post  of  Dean  of  Law  at  Duke  University, 
where  Richard  Nixon  studied  law  and  In  Sam 
Ervln's  home  state — made  It  a  point  to  say 
he  had  brought  along  his  own  copy  of  the 
Constitution.  He  needed  it. 

Senator  Ervtn.  Now,  Is  not  the  veto  the 
only  provision  In  the  Constitution  which 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  disapprove 
constitutionally,  an  appropriation  bill  or  any 
other  bill  passed  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Sneed.  Senator,  If  you  mean  by  that 
the  power  to  veto  Is  exclusive  and  this  ex- 
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eludes  the  Impoundment  authority,  we  do 
not  see  it  that  way. 

Senator  Ervin.  Well,  Is  that  not  the  only 
expressed  authority  conferred  on  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  not  carry  out  any  act  of  Congress? 
It  is  his  right  to  veto  If  he  thinks  It  Is  im- 
proper. 

Mr.  Sneed.  This  Is  specifically  conferred. 

Senator  Ervin.  And  Is  It  not  a  rule  of  con- 
struction of  statutory  and  constitutional 
provlsloiis  that  the  suppression  of  one  is 
the  exclusion  of  another? 

Mr.  Sneej.  Well,  it  is  a.  caiion  of  Interpreta- 
tion, and  frequently  followed. 

Senator  Ervin.  You  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  refuse  to  execute  an  act  of  Congress 
without  \etoing  It? 

Mr.  Sneed.  Senator,  what  I  have  really  said 
is  (that)  the  President,  we  believe,  has  the 
power  by  virtue  of  all  the  acts  that  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress  to  which  I  have  made  re- 
ference (on  the  national  debt  limitation, 
the  mandate  to  seek  full  employment  and 
the  requirements  to  curtail  Inflation)  to  Im- 
pound funds  ill  the  manner  In  which  he  has 
done. 

Senator  Ervin.  Well.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Constitution  now,  not  the  statutes. 

Mr.  Sneed.  Well,  as  I  say,  when  we  get  down 
to.  as  I  mention  In  my  formal  statement,  sit- 
uations in  which  all  of  the  statutory  Justi- 
fications for  impounding  were  stripped  away 
and  we  have  simply  a  question  of  whether 
there  Is  any  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  to  impound  and  Congress  has  said 
you  must  spend,  it  is  our  contention  that 
he  may  refuse  to  spend  and  that  the  colli- 
sion in  that  case  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  is  a  political  question  that  Is 
not  Justiflcable. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  am  reminded  of  the  story 
of  the  deacon  who  desired  to  preach.  The  dea- 
con went  to  the  board  of  deacons  and  wanted 
to  know  why  they  fired  him,  and  he  asked 
the  chairman.  "Don't  I  arguefy?"  He  said. 
'Yes,  you  arguefy,  yes."  He  said,  "Don't  I 
sputlfy?"  The  chairman  said,  "Yes,  you  sure 
do  sputlfy."  He  said.  "What's  the  trouble 
with  my  preaching?"  The  chairman  said. 
"You  don't  show  wherein."  I  wish  you  would 
show  wherein  there  Is  any  provision  other 
than  the  veto  power  that  the  President  has 
the  right  to  Ignore  any  provision  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Sneed.  There  Is  no  explicit  power  of  im- 
poundment. 

Senator  Ervin.  The  power  has  to  be  either 
expressed  or  Implied.  Now.  tell  us  where  It  Is 
Implied.  If  you  will  tell  us  where  It  Is.  we 
will  facilitate  this. 

Mr.  Sneed.  We  have  to  go,  as  far  as  the 
Constitution  Is  concerned,  to  Article  Two  In 
Sections  One  and  Two  and  Three. 

Senator  Ervin.  Well,  the  only  thing  I  see  In 
there  that  anybody  has  invoked  so  far  Is  (the 
President's)  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed.  I  cannot  reconcile  )your) 
conclusion  with  what  the  words  say.  If  there 
is  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution 
that  provides  that  power — 

Mr.  Sneed.  Senator,  I  have  done  my  best  to 
contribute  to  this  discussion. 

Senator  Ervin.  Somebody  told  me  once 
when  I  was  representing  a  case,  he  said.  'You 
put  up  the  best  possible  defense  for  a  guilty 
client.' 

The  Chrysler  made  it  through  Hickory  all 
right.  The  strip  of  truck  terminals  and  fur- 
niture factories  and  discount  stores  and  gas 
stations  along  the  highway  was  still  ablaze 
with  light,  but  It  was  nearly  midnight  and 
there  was  little  traffic. 

"Ah  think  the  President  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  his  approach,"  said  Ervin.  "  'Cause 
ah  have  no  doubt — in  fact  there's  a  good 
many  people  In  Congress  concerned  about 
financial  matters,  the  balance  of  payments, 
deficit  spendln'— and  ah  think  that  If  the 
President  had  called  a  group  like  that  and 
approached  them  and  asked  them  for  hep 
he'd  have  made  much  better  progress.  But 


apparently  he  has  a  feeling  he  has  a  great 
mandate  and  the  Congress  is  Just  sort  of  a 
useless  body  standin'  in  his  way." 

Sam  Ervin  feels  far  from  useless  now.  He 
is  on  top  of  his  own  world.  Virtually  every 
issue  he  has  fretted  about,  almost  alone,  for 
18  years  is  at  the  head  of  the  Congressional 
agenda  now. 

The  car  slowed  and  crept  through  the  edge 
of  Morganton  and  turned  left  Into  the  cir- 
cular drive  in  front  of  a  low-slung  red  brick 
house  with  a  big  white  portico.  Senator  Sam 
and  Miz  Margaret  stepped  wearily  out  and 
trod  Into  the  entrance  hall.  It  was  cloaked 
in  books  from  floor  to  ceiling.  So  was  the 
big  den  Just  off  the  hall.  And  the  little  hall- 
way between  the  den  and  the  bedroom. 
Copies  of  the  United  States  Code.  Journals 
of  Congress.  Treatises  on  the  Constitution. 
Big  Bibles,  small  Bibles,  stacks  of  theological 
and  merely  Inspirational  volumes.  And  the 
paper.5  of  the  Presidents. 

The  Senator  got  out  the  bourbon  and  the 
box  of  potato  chips  and  anticipated  a  few 
days  of  relaxation.  The  phone  rang.  It  was 
CBS.  In  New  York.  Did  the  Senator  have  any 
comment  on  the  latest  newspaper  accounts 
about  the  Watergate  case?  No,  he'd  have  to 
refrain  from  comment  and  remain  an  Impar- 
tial judge  of  the  facts. 

He  sipped  at  the  bourbon  and  tried  to  stay 
away,  unsuccessfully,  from  the  potato  chips. 
There  Is  the  Senate  election  to  think  about 
in  North  Carolina  in  1974. 

"It  depends  on  three  things.  What  mah 
doctor  savs.  whether  the  people  want  me 
and  the  family  doctor." 

"The  time  to  quit."  said  Miz  Margaret,  "is 
when  people  want  to  stay." 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  THE 
HEROIN  PROBLEM 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day the  Executive  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  held  a  public  hearing  in  New  York 
City  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  which 
is  now  pending  in  our  subcommittee. 

Senator  Ribicoff  and  I  heard  testi- 
mony from  a  distinguished  and  diverse 
group  of  drug  treatment,  prevention, 
prosecution  and  enforcement  oflScials  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  and  I 
commend  and  thank  all  the  witnesses 
for  their  testimony  which  was  most 
helpful  and  important;  and  the  chair- 
man for  coming  to  New  York  City, 
where  unhappily  we  have  an  imdue  share 
of  drug  abuse.  The  hearing  was  de- 
signed to  explore  changing  patterns  of 
drug  abuse  and  trafficking  and  the  inter- 
relationships of  law  enforcement  and 
treatment  approaches.  Specifically,  we 
inquired  into  the  following  problems: 

First,  the  nature  of  drug  use  and  abuse 
in  the  New  York  City  school  system,  and 
the  impact  of  drug  education  programs, 
particularly  the  new  SPARK  program  to 
combat  it ; 

Second,  the  patterns  of  drug  abuse 
generally,  especially  the  apparent  decline 
in  heroin  availability  and  use,  and  the 
upsurge  in  the  use  of  amphetamines,  bar- 
biturates, methaqualone,  cocaine,  and 
alcohol ; 

Third,  the  role  of  organized  crime  in 
drug  trafflcking^and  the  difficulty  in  ap- 
prehending major  traffickers; 

Fourth,  the  complexity  and  high  cost 
of  effective  drug  enforcement  and  prose- 
cution, especially  in  coordinating  inves- 
tigation and  intelligence  gathering;  and 

Fifth,    the    difficulty    in    tying    drug 


treatment  programs  into  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Mr.  President,  a  most  original  and  in- 
cisive point  of  view  was  articulated  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  by  Mr.  Mark  H. 
Moore,  who  is  an  instructor  in  public 
policy  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment at  Harvard  University.  He  ad- 
vanced a  most  interesting  theory  regard- 
ing the  impact  of  effective  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  upon  heroin  availability  and 
resultant  abuse  of  other  dangerous 
drugs.  He  argued  that  law  enforcement 
prevents  heroin  use,  particularly  among 
those  not  living  in  endemic  areas,  and 
also  motivates  users  to  seek  treatment. 
He  emphasized  that  we  must  constantly 
keep  in  mind  that  while  law  enforcement 
is  an  important  instnunent,  it  is  only 
part  of  a  strategy  for  controDing  heroin 
problems  and  that  treatment  facilities 
are  absolutely  vital. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Moore's  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  a  list  of  the  panels  at  the  hearing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  Mark  H.  Moore 

My  name  is  Mark  H.  Moore.  I  am  an  In- 
structor In  Public  Policy  at  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard  University. 
I  have  been  a  consultant  to  both  the  Ad- 
diction Services  Agency  in  New  York  City  and 
to  the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 
My  doctoral  dissertation  Is  on  heroin  policy 
in  New  York  City. 

The  Issue  I  would  like  to  address  is  what 
contribution  can  and  should  the  enforcement 
of  narcotics  laws  make  to  the  overall  objec- 
tives of  heroin  policy.  I  will  discuss  this  Is- 
sue In  the  following  way: 

First.  I  will  assert  that  the  major  objec- 
tive of  enforcing  narcotics  laws  Is  to  prevent 
heroin  use.  I  will  discuss  the  mechanisms  by 
which  law  enforcement  has  this  effect,  and 
the  evidence  which  suggests  that  it  would 
work. 

Second.  I  will  qualify  this  assertion  by 
noting  that  law  enforcement  has  harmful 
effects  on  the  behavior  and  condition  of  peo- 
ple who  already  use  heroin,  and  that  law 
enforcement  probably  cannot  even  prevent 
heroin  use  among  those  now  living  in  areas 
where  heroin  use  Is  endemic.  This  qualifica- 
tion will  indicate  what  policies  in  addition 
to  law  enforcement  we  need  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  heroin  policy.  I  will  end  the  testi- 
mony by  summarizing  the  limited,  but  ex- 
tremely important  role  that  enforcing  nar- 
cotics laws  has  in  our  overall  heroin  policy. 

The  most  important  single  objective  of  en- 
forcing narcotics  laws  Is  to  prerenf  heroin 
use.  I.e..  to  reduce  the  probability  that  those 
not  currently  using  heroin  will  begin  to  do 
so.  I  will  support  that  assertion  by  describing 
the  mechanisms  by  which  law  enforcement 
creates  a  variety  of  inconveniences  for  ex- 
perimental users,  and  by  presenting  evidence 
which  suggests  that  Inconvenience  Is  enough 
to  discourage  many  experimental  users  of 
heroin  from  continuing  to  use.  One  should 
keep  in  mind  throughout  the  discussion  that 
I  am  describing  the  reactions  of  experimental 
users  of  heroin  rather  than  the  reactions  of 
experienced  addicts.  Given  that  experimental 
users  of  heroin  are.  by  definition,  not  yet 
addicted  to  heroin,  one  would  expect  them  to 
react  much  more  to  levels  of  inconvenience 
than  experienced  addicts. 

The  most  common  notion  of  the  mech- 
anism by  which  law  enforcement  prevents 
heroin  use  is  by  deterrence.  New  users  are 
confronted  by  the  prospect  of  arrest  and  Im- 
prisonment. Because  of  this  risk,  they  decide 
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not  to  use  heroin.  This  Is  not  the  mechanism 
which  I  think  is  Important. 


formation  about  where  to  "score",  to  over- 
come the  dealers'  suspicion,  and  must  com- 
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ceive  health  care  from  well-trained, 
well-equipped  medical  centers.  While 
some     may     receive     treatment     earlv 


Similar  recommendations  were  made  in 
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not  to  use  heroin.  This  Is  not  the  mechanism 
which  I  think  Is  Important. 

What  I  think  Is  Important  Is  that  law  en- 
forcement tends  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
time  that  It  takes  to  find  heroin,  from  5  min- 
utes to  three  hours.  It  also  creates  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  new  user  could  spend  3  to  5 
hours  looking,  and  ultimately  fall  to  "score". 
Both  the  Inconvenience  and  the  uncertainty 
discourage  experimental  users  from  trying  to 
"cop". 

Law  enforcement  tends  to  increase  the 
Eimount  of  time  It  takes  to  cop  and  to  reduce 
the  probability  of  being  successful  by  three 
different  mechanisms. 

First,  law  enforcement  tends  to  reduce  the 
aggregate  supply  of  heroin.  It  does  so  In  two 
different  ways.  One  way  Is  that  heroin  deal- 
ers are  arrested  and  supplies  of  heroin  are 
confiscated.  It  Is  this  effect  which  Is  meas- 
ured accurately  by  arrests,  seizures,  etc.  and 
which  is  largely  used  to  evaluate  police  ef- 
forts. While  arrests  and  confiscations  have  a 
direct  Impact  on  the  supply  of  heroin,  this 
Impact  Is  usually  short-lived.  Both  dealers 
and  suppliers  are  esisUy  replaced. 

A  much  more  Important  effect  of  law  en- 
forcement, and  one  that  Is  rarely  noticed  and 
evaluated.  Is  that  enforcing  narcotics  laws 
gives  all  heroin  dealers  Incentives  to  behave 
cautiously.  What  cautiously  means  Is  re- 
stricting the  number  of  people  who  know 
they  are  in  the  heroin  business,  screening 
customers  to  eliminate  Information  and 
undercover  agents,  and  arranging  elaborate 
"drop"  strategies  for  exchanging  heroin 
without  being  discovered  in  the  act.  What 
"cautious"  means  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  volume  of  heroin  that  can  be  pushed 
Into  the  street  Is  "Inefficient". 

Dealers  tend  not  to  advertise,  refuse  to 
sell  to  suspicious  customers,  and  spend 
enormous  amounts  of  time  on  each  trans- 
action. Since  each  dealer  Is  less  efficient,  the 
whole  distribution  system  manages  to  push 
less  heroin  onto  the  street.  My  hunch  Is 
that  the  Impact  on  efficiency  is  much  more 
important  In  reducing  the  aggregate  supply 
than  the  effect  of  direct  confiscation. 

The  second  mechanism  by  which  law  en- 
forcement creates  Inconveniences  for  new 
users  is  that  It  tends  to  make  dealers  leery 
of  strangers.  Suppose  for  a  minute  that  you 
are  a  heroin  dealer.  You  have  your  choice 
between  selling  to  two  users  whom  you  have 
seen  around,  who  buy  large  quantities  of 
heroin,  buy  regularly,  are  exp>erlenced  In 
dealing  with  the  police  and  are  known  to 
be  "stand-up  guys";  In  selling  to  10  people 
whom  you've  never  seen  before,  who  buy 
small  amounts  of  heroin,  buy  Irregularly, 
have  no  experience  in  dealing  with  the  police, 
and  have  no  reputation.  Which  group  would 
you  choose  as  your  customers  given  law  en- 
forcement pressure?  Most  people  would 
choose  to  sell  to  the  two  experienced  users. 
This  suggests  that  new  users  may  experi- 
ence unusual  difficulty  in  persuading  heroin 
users  to  deal  with  them.  The  dealers  judge 
them  to  be  bad  risks  relative  to  many  other 
potential  customers. 

Third,  law  enforcement  tends  to  keep  her- 
oin markets  disorganized.  Dealers  go  In  and 
out  of  business.  Places  where  one  can  buy 
heroin  change  from  week  to  week  and  day  to 
day.  This  rapid  change  does  not  necessarily 
confuse  experienced  users.  They  talk  to  one 
another  frequently  enough  to  keep  up  with 
these  changes  In  the  markets.  New  users, 
however,  have  much  less  regular  access  to 
Information.  They  simply  do  not  have  six  ex- 
perienced friends  who  can  keep  them  up  to 
date  on  places  to  "score".  As  a  result,  they 
tend  to  find  the  heroin  markets  later  and  less 
reliably  than  experienced  users. 

In  sum.  law  enforcement  tends  to  reduce 
the  aggregate  supply  of  heroin,  to  make  deal- 
ers afraid  of  strangers,  and  to  keep  heroin 
markets  disorganized.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
force  new  users  to  scramble  to  gain  access  to 
heroin  markets.  They  must  work  to  get  In- 


formation about  where  to  "score",  to  over- 
come the  dealers'  suspicion,  and  must  com- 
pete against  experienced  users  for  a  limited 
supply  of  heroin.  The  new  users  experience 
this  Increased  work  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  time  to  "score",  and  a  reduced 
confidence  that  they  will  succeed. 

Given  that  law  enforcement  Increases  the 
hassle  of  trying  to  "cop"  (I.e.,  raises  the 
amount  of  time  to  find  heroin  from  5  min- 
utes to  three  hours),  Is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  this  Increased  hassle  prevents 
heroin  use?  Isn't  It  true  that  If  someone 
wants  to  use  heroin,  he  will  be  willing  to 
spend  2-3  hours  looking  for  It? 

My  Judgment  In  this  Issue  Is  that  there 
may  be  some  people  who  are  willing  to  search 
3  hours,  but  they  are  a  surprisingly  small  mi- 
nority. There  are  two  Important  pieces  of  evi- 
dence which  suggest  that  the  prospect  of  a 
3  hour  search  is  enough  to  discourage  most 
potential  users  from  experimenting  with 
heroin. 

The  first  piece  of  evidence  is  that  no  one 
searches  Intensively  for  heroin  In  the  early 
stages  of  use.  As  Cheln  found  In  his  definitive 
study  at  the  onset  of  heroin  use : 

"The  first  try  of  heroin  was  a  casual,  social 
experience  with  peers."  ' 

This  finding  has  been  replicated  by  many 
others.  One  possible  though  not  necessary 
Implication  of  this  evidence  is  that  if  users 
had  been  forced  to  search  actively  for  heroin, 
they  might  never  have  begun  use. 

The  second  piece  of  evidence  is  one  small 
study  of  40  people  who  began  heroin  use.  en- 
Joyed  it,  but  abandoned  It.  In  this  study.  22 
out  of  the  40  people  have  up  heroin 
use  because  they  lost  their  connection  (i.e.. 
their  connection  lost  his  connection,  their 
connection  was  arrested,  their  connection 
moved,  or  they  moved.)  What  is  even  more 
significant  is  that  very  few  of  those  users  who 
Ipst  their  connection  made  a  serious  effort 


to  re-establish  a  connection.  The  users  who 
lost  their  connection  said  they  quickly  be- 
came discouraged  because  they  were  "Ig- 
norant about  who  might  constitute  a  new 
source  of  supply  and  known  narcotics  push- 
ers refused  to  sell  to  people  who  were  'too 
young'."  • 

This  evidence  seems  persuasive  to  me.  The 
experience  of  the  Vietnam  users  also  seems  to 
support  the  same  point.  While  I  can't  report 
that  evidence  as  directly  as  this  other  evi- 
dence. It  seems  that  many  of  the  Vietnam 
users  gave  up  heroin  use  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  I  would  attrib- 
ute much  of  this  apparent  success  simply  to 
the  fact  that  most  soldiers  find  heroin  much 
more  difficult  to  find  when  they  returned 
home  than  It  had  been  in  Vietnam.  They 
couldn't  find  people  to  tell  them  how  to  get 
It.  TTiey  were  forced  to  deal  with  criminals 
and  other  people  whom  they  didn't  know  or 
like.  Given  the  trouble,  it  wasn't  worth  con- 
tinuing to  use  heroin.  Indeed.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  speculation  that  those  veterans  who 
continued  to  use  heroin  were  primarily  those 
who  returned  to  areas  where  heroin  was 
available. 

Thus,  law  enforcement  tends  to  increase 
the  "hassle"  of  finding  heroin.  An  incretised 
hassle  In  finding  heroin  tends  to  reduce  the 
probability  that  non-users  will  begin  to  use 
heroin.'  In  short,  law  enforcement  prevents 
heroin  use. 

There  are  two  Impwrtant  qualifications  to 
this  conclusion.  First,  law  enforcement  is  not 
likely  to  successful^  prevent  heroin  use  in 
areas  where  heroin  use  Is  endemic.  Many 
non-users  In  these  areas  are  known  and 
trusted   by  dealers  and   are  experienced   In 
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dealing  with  the  police.  No  likely  level  of 
law  enforcement  Is  likely  to  raise  their  time 
to  "score"  by  more  than  2-3  hours.  Law  en- 
forcement protects  kids  from  Richmond  and 
New  Jersey  much  more  effectively  than  it 
protects  kids  In  central  Harlem.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly agonizing  because  the  ghetto  com- 
munities must  bear  the  brunt  of  law  en- 
forcement efforts.  They  Incur  all  of  the  costs, 
and  none  of  the  benefits.  To  prevent  heroin 
use  in  these  areas  one  must  do  much  more 
than  make  heroin  hard  to  find.  One  must 
provide  Jobs,  schools  and  recreation  oppor- 
tunities that  can  compete  with  heroin  use 
as  an  entertaining  way  for  non-users  to 
spend  their  time.  Law  enforcement  may  con- 
tribute to  prevention  In  these  areas  by  mak- 
ing these  alternative  activities  relatively 
more  attractive.  But  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  the  whole  Job. 

Second,  effective  law  enforcement  has  dis- 
astrous effects  on  the  behaviour,  condition 
and  opportunities  of  committed  addicts.  Law 
enforcement  tends  to  raise  the  risks  of  doing 
business  for  heroin  dealers.  As  a  result,  they 
increase  the  market  price  of  heroin,  and 
dilute  the  quality.  Raising  the  price  of  heroin 
may  increase  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  users.  By  making  the  doses  of 
heroin  InsterUe  and  unpredictable,  it  threat- 
ens old  users  with  risks  of  death  and  seri- 
ous Illness.  By  Increasing  the  number  ar- 
rested for  narcotics  crimes,  more  users  are 
stigmatized.  Some  argue  that  there  is  a 
beneficial  Impact  of  enforcing  narcotics  laws 
even  on  the  behavior,  lives  and  opportunities 
of  committed  addicts.  This  benefit  is  that 
it  Increases  their  motivation  to  seek  treat- 
ment. While  this  effect  does  seem  to  occur. 
It  seems  like  a  small  benefit  compared  with 
the  unfortunate  effects  of  this  policy.  The 
most  Important  Implication  of  this  observa- 
tion Is  that  enforcing  narcotics  laws  obliges 
us  to  use  other  policies  and  programs  to  re- 
spond to  the  disastrous  effects  on  the  be- 
haviour of  current  users.  We  must  make  a 
wide  variety  of  treatment  programs  avail- 
able to  users  who  will  volunteer.  And  we 
must  provide  alternatives  to  Jail  for  users 
arrested  on  narcotics  charges  and  charges 
associated  with  violent  and  property  crimes. 

In  sum,  law  enforcement  has  two  very 
important  contributions  to  make  to  our 
overall  heroin  policy.  First,  It  prevents  heroin 
use.  Second,  it  motivates  users  to  seek  treat- 
ment. However,  law  enforcement  is  only  part 
of  a  strategy.  It  prevents  heroin  use  only 
among  those  not  living  in  endemic  areas. 
To  protect  those  who  do  live  in  endemic  areas 
we  must  provide  attractive  competitive  uses 
of  their  time.  It  has  disastrous  effects  on  the 
behaviour  and  condition  of  experienced 
heroin  users.  In  order  to  cope  with  these 
disastrous  effects,  we  must  provide  a  rich 
array  of  treatment  programs  and  Invent 
procedures  for  diverting  arrested  narcotics 
users  from  Jail.  I  believe  that  we  should 
strengthen  law  enforcement  to  secure  the 
benefits  which  law  enforcement  permits. 
However,  it  Is  Important  to  keep  constantly 
In  mind  that  while  law  enforcement  is  an 
Imjjortant  Instrument,  it  is  only  part  of  a 
strategy  for  controlling  the  heroin  problems. 
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List  or  WrrNEssES 

DBT7G  USE  PAKEL 

Graham  Finney,  former  Commissioner,  City 
Addiction  Services  Agency; 

Arthur  Jaffe,  Director,  SPARK  program, 
City  Board  of  Education,  who  will  be  ac- 
companied by  three  former  addicts  in  the 
program; 

Msgr.  William  B.  O'Brien,  President  o^ 
Daytop  treatment  program; 

Richard  DeLone,  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Addiction    Services    Agency; 

Prof.  Mark  Moore,  Harvard  University,  spe- 
cialist in  the  workings  of  the  heroin  distri- 
bution market. 


( 


Robert  Morse,  United  States  Attorney, 
Eastern  District; 

Walter  Phillips,  Assistant  "US.  Attorney 
and  chief  of  narcotics  unit,  Southern  Dis- 
trict; 

Paul  Curran,  State  Investigations  Com- 
missioner; 

Prank  Rogers,  City-wide  Narcotics  District 
Attorney; 

William  Tendy,  Assistant  State  Attorney 
General  and  chief  of  Southeast  Region  Or- 
ganized Crime  Task  Force. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PANEL 

William  P.  McCarthy.  Deputy  New  York 
City  Police  Commissioner,  Organized  Crime 
Control,  accompanied  by 

William  Bonacum,  Chief,  City  Police  De- 
partment Narcotics  Squad; 

Daniel  Casey,  Regional  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs; 

John  Fallon,  Agent-ln-Charge,  X5S.  Cus- 
toms Agency  Service; 

Andrew  Maloney,  Regional  Director,  Fed- 
eral Office  of  Drug  Abtise  Law  Enforcement. 


REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  for 
years,  families  living  In  rural  areas  have 
been  denied  adequate  health  care.  The 
requirement  of  sometimes  traveling  miles 
upon  mUes  to  receive  expert  medical  as- 
sistance has  been  both  an  Inconvenience 
and  a  health  risk. 

Yet  when  I  think  of  the  few  alterna- 
tives which  have  been  made  available  to 
them,  I  think  of  the  saying,  "Blessed  are 
those  that  naught  expect,  for  they  shall 
not  be  disappointed."  Pioneers  who  used 
to  travel  miles  from  any  settlement  knew 
they  would  not  be  able  to  receive  expert 
medical  care  if  illness  occurred.  "Hiey  had 
no  expectations,  therefore,  they  were  not 
disappointed.  But  this  is  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 'With  the  numerous  technological 
advances  being  made  constantly,  these 
disappointments  are  needless  and  inex- 
cusable. 

Seven  years  ago,  however,  the  regional 
medical  program  was  created  for  this 
purpose  of  providing  this  long  overlooked 
health  care.  Since  then,  56  programs 
have  begim  through  coordination  with 
universities,  specially  organized  corpora- 
tions, existing  corporations,  and  medical 
societies.  Through  nationwide  efforts  of 
doctors,  nurses,  health  administrators, 
and  members  of  the  public,  over  9.6  mil- 
lion people  received  needed  health  care 
In  1972  alone.  This  Included  care  in  the 
specialized  areas  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  kidney  disease,  as  well  as  pre- 
ventive and  emergency  health  care. 

The  program  brought  the  advances  of 
medical  knowledge  to  the  bedside  of  the 
patient  by  developing  new  skills  related, 
to  coronary  care  units,  developing  stroke 
teams,  and  training  neighborhood  health 
aides  and  clinic  assistants. 

Though  these  programs  have  proven 
to  be  beneficial  to  many  communities 
throughout  the  Nation,  they  have  been 
met  by  the  administration  with  Insensl- 
tivlty  and  indifference.  P\inds  for  these 
regional  medical  programs  will  soon  be 
drastically  cut  resulting  in  the  crippling 
or  dismantling  of  existing  programs 
throughout  the  Nation. 

As  a  result,  millions  of  Americans  will 
again  have  to  travel  many  miles  to  re- 


ceive health  care  from  well-trained, 
well-equipped  medical  centers.  'While 
some  may  receive  treatment  early 
enough,  others  may  receive  it  too  late, 
or  if  no  transportation  is  available,  not 
at  all. 

Destruction  of  these  programs  has 
been  justified  by  the  administration  with 
three  argiunents. 

First,  the  administration  contends  that 
Federal  funds  are  being  used  to  finance 
the  continuing  education  for  profes- 
sionals generally  capable  of  financing 
their  own  education  to  Improve  profes- 
sional competence. 

Consider  the  facts,  Mr.  President.  Un- 
der the  regional  medical  program  of 
383,000  providers  trained  in  either  new 
or  improved  skills  only  78,300  were  medi- 
cal doctors,  dentists,  or  osteopaths.  Reg- 
istered nurses  and  practical  nurses  rep- 
resented 138,300  and  allied  health  per- 
sonnel totaled  166,660. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  through  the 
efforts  of  RMP's,  a  substantial  number 
of  Innovative  new  tjiJes  of  health  per- 
sonnel have  been  trained  to  provide  the 
needed  health  care  to  American  citizens. 
For  example,  RMP's  have  supported 
training  and  placement  of  niu-se  practi- 
tioners and  physician  assistants  to  ex- 
tend the  services  of  the  family  doctor  in 
underserved  niral  and  urban  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

In  1970  alone  some  7.500  persons  were 
trained  in  this  and  other  types  of  crit- 
ically needed  new  health  manpower.  By 
1972,  almost  14,000  people  had  been 
trained  through  RMP  efforts.  Projec- 
tions for  1973  based  on  RMP's  program 
requests  indicated  plans  to  train  almost 
38,000  new  aUied  health  professionals  to 
serve  in  essentially  new  roles  to  fill  gaps 
in  providing  health  service. 

These  facts  clearly  indicate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Administrator's  conten- 
tion that  RMP  funds  are  being  concen- 
trated-±o  educate  professionals  who  are 
able  toahtain  this  education  without  use 
ofTCtieral  funds,  is  without  any  merit 
or  validity. 

It  is  next  contended  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  RMP's  have  abandoned 
their  original  mission  of  upgrading 
health  care  of  persons  threatened  by 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  kidney 
disease,  and  related  diseases,  and  have 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  improving 
health  care  delivery  systems. 

Consider  the  facts.  Mr.  President.  In 
a  report  issued  by  RMP  coordinators, 
figures  cited  show  this  change  to  be 
grossly  inaccurate.  The  report  shows 
that  of  the  9.6  million  people  served  by 
RMP  directly  in  1972,  about  2.3  million 
received  care  in  the  categorical  areas 
initially  given  RMP.  Another  2.4  million 
people  were  served  by  the  administra- 
tion initiated  emergency  medical  service 
program  funded  by  RMP.  About  3  million 
people  were  recipients  of  primary  care 
through  demonstration  projects. 

It  would  seem.  Mr.  President,  that 
RMP's  are  being  phased  out  not  because 
they  abandoned'-klieir  original  mission, 
but  because  tliey  expanded  to  a  larger 
scope.  In  the  budget  narratives  for  1972 
RMP's  were  asked  to  work  to  improve 
access  to  health  care  delivery  systems. 


Similar  recommendations  were  made  in 
a  white  paper  issued  by  the  administra- 
tion in  1971.  RMP  coordinators  point  out 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  newest 
research  developments  to  the  bedside 
without  first  Improving  primary  care. 
This  logic  is  difficult  to  refute,  Mr. 
President. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  understand  the 
administration's  argument  when  one 
considers  that  the  number  of  persons 
treated  in  the  areas  of  cancer  and  pul- 
monary diseases  actually  rose  between 
1970-73.  The  program's  fiexibillty  »ls 
exemplified  by  this  increase,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  fact  that  the  program  was 
able  to  meet  changing  needs  at  the  same 
time  reducing  their  administrative  costs 
by  50  percent  in  3  years,  is  now  being 
used  to  justify  the  argument  that  RMP's 
have  abandoned  their  original  mission. 

In  New  Mexico,  RMP's  have  meant 
that  people  in  rural  areas  are  able  to 
obtain  a  variety  of  health  ser'vices  where 
before  they  had  to  travel  many  mUes  to 
obtain  similar  services. 

New  Mexico's  program  Is  rated  among 
the  top  five  in  the  Nation  in  effectiveness 
and  I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  program. 

Created  in  1968.  it  has  responded  to 
the  public's  need  with  enthusiasm  and 
dedicated  effort.  New  Mexico  ranks  third 
in  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  cases  per 
capita  of  rheumatic  heart  disease.  Real- 
izing that  strep  throat  can  lead  to  this 
disease,  a  highly  effective  streptococcal 
throat  culture  program  has  been  initi- 
ated in  the  State.  Strep  throat  culture 
program  information  has  been  dissem- 
inated to  parents  and  communities 
through  the  local  media,  and  culturing 
for  the  program  is  done  at  the  Cuba 
Health  Center  in  Cuba,  N.  Mex. 

NMRMP's  leukemia-lymphoma  pro- 
gram has  combined  the  efforts  of  71  phy- 
sicians throughout  the  State  and  doctors 
at  Bernalillo  County  Medical  Center  to 
provide  therapy  and  support  care  for 
cancer  patients. 

Accurate  recording  of  the  types  of  can- 
cer affiicting  New  Mexicans  was  impossi- 
ble before  the  NMRMP  began  a  tumor 
registry  program.  Now  one  of  the  three 
of  four  most  sophisticated  in  the  United 
States,  the  program  provides  care,  direct 
telephone  communication  data,  as  well 
as  regular  reports  to  give  each  hospital 
rapid  access  to  cancer  registry  informa- 
tion. 

Other  New  Mexico  programs  include: 

The  coimnunity  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram which  brings  basic  rehabilitation 
services  and  continuity  of  care  to  rural 
areas.  Some  3,000  health  care  providers 
and  1.500  consumers  have  been  directly 
affected  thus  far. 

A  cultural  laboratory  which  creates 
a  greater  awareness  of  cultural  health 
practices  in  New  Mexico,  and  provides 
language  training  to  communicate  with 
minority  groups. 

An  emergency  medical  service  tech- 
nician training  program  whicla  provides 
500  hours  to  train  technicians  who  will 
provide  greater  accessibility  of  medical 
services  to  economically  depressed  areas. 
High  school  graduate.':,  both  men  and 
women,  are  given  favorable  considera- 
tion 'If^they  show  an  expressed  Interest 
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and  desire  to  work  in  the  field.  Three 
residents  of  Mora  County  are  now  op- 
erating the  only  available  ambulance 
service  in  that  county. 

A  Health  Information  Center  which, 
among  other  accomplishments  provides 
dial-access  tapes  and  toll-free  phone  line 
to  provide  health-related  iniormation 
and  answer  crisis  questions. 

The  Health  Sciences  Information  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  Medical 
Librai-y  which  provides  education  mate- 
rial for  rural  doctors. 

The  New  Mexico  shared  purchasing 
activity  that  enables  hospitals  and  clinics 
in  the  state  to  combine  their  purchasing 
of  medical  supplies,  thus  eventually 
saving  patients  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Poison  Control  and  Drug  In- 
formation Center  which  provides  In- 
formation on  drug  and  poison  antidotes. 
Statewide  expansion  involves  the  cur- 
rent person-to-person  information  dis- 
tribution system,  and  a  later  change  to 
a  computerized  system.  Calls  will  be 
free. 

The  cardiopulmonary  laboratory  and 
therapist  training  program  which  de- 
livers services  to  250,000  residents  of 
rural  northern  New  Mexico.  The  major- 
ity of  these  being  Spanish-surnamed  and 
over  50  years  of  age. 

In  addition,  its  Regional  Advisory 
Group  has  provided  the  vehicle  by  which 
the  consumer,  the  planner,  and  the  pro- 
vider of  services  have  joined  hands  and 
solved  rural  living  problems. 

Less  than  half  of  the  advisory  group's 
members  are  health  care  professionals  or 
allied  health  workers.  Most  members  are 
from  the  general  public.  Headed  by  an 
11 -member  Executive  Board,  the  group 
is  divided  into  active  committees  that 
meet  at  least  once  a  month.  A  Technical 
Review  Committee  determines  whether  a 
proposed  program  is  a  proper  activity, 
and  an  Evaluation  Committee  insures 
that  the  program  can  be  measured  for 
effectiveness. 

The  efforts  of  the  advisory  group  and 
others  involved  seem  futile,  however,  be- 
cause the  Nixon  administration's  deci- 
sion to  terminate  RMP  cancels  three  New 
Mexico  programs  Immediately.  Several 
remaining  programs  will  be  continued 
until  June  30,  and  five  programs  will 
only  continue  until  December  31. 

The  administration  has  once  again 
shown  that  it  is  easy  to  propose  impos- 
sible remedies.  To  produce  health,  a  pro- 
gram must  examine  disease,  which  it 
cannot  do  without  funds.  It  is  easy  to 
trim  a  budget,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
medicine  for  life  once  a  man  has  died — 
and  such  deaths  are  likely  to  occur  when 
citizens  in  rural  areas  are  deprived  of 
acce.ssible.  immediate  health  care. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  will  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  continued  funding  of 
this  program.  At  the  same  time.  I  en- 
courage this  body  to  support  this  pro- 
gram, which  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
viable  form  of  health  care  for  rural 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  program 
is  scheduled  for  termination  on  June  30 
of  this  year,  I  was  most  pleased  to  see 
the  Congress  take  positive  action  to  ex- 


tend the  life  of  the  program.  With  simi- 
lar legislation  now  before  the  House,  I 
am  hopeful  that  RMP's  will  be  allowed 
to  continue  their  work  in  the  health 
field.  Only  a  Presidential  veto  will  pre- 
vent this. 

Given  the  accomplishments  of  the 
RMP's,  it  is  most  difficult  to  justify  or 
find  validity  in  the  actions  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  terminate  RMP's. 

If  their  arguments  were  valid,  program 
structure  changes  would  seem  to  be  the 
constructive  solutions.  The  administra- 
tion, however,  has  the  funds  which 
would  make  it  an  independent,  func- 
tional program.  This  illogical  "remedy" 
is  much  too  strong  for  the  "disease." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  my  efforts  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  retired 
Marine  ofHcer,  Col.  A.  M.  Fraser,  has  had 
published  in  the  February  1973,  Marine 
Corps  Gazette,  a  very  concise  post- World 
War  n  history  of  Taiwan  and  the  Re- 
public of  China. 

Colonel  Fraser  is  well-qualified  to  make 
his  observations  about  the  "Future  of 
Taiwan."  He  has  since  his  retirement  In 
1964  been  a  political-military  research 
analyst  for  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  and  Historical  Evaluation  and 
Research  Organization.  While  on  active 
duty,  he  was  senior  Marine  adviser  to 
the  Military  Advisory  Assistance  Group, 
Republic  of  China. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  article.  Colo- 
nel Fraser  makes  statements,  with  which 
few  Americans  would  disagree,  as  fol- 
lows: 

No  matter  how  much  this  nation  wants 
to  reduce  Its  military  presence  and  to  see 
an  end  to  trouble  In  Asia,  we  must  remember 
that  American  support,  freely  and  msisslvely 
given,  put  the  people  of  Taiwan — native  and 
malnlander — In  their  present  position.  It 
would  be  morally  Indefensible  now  to  aban- 
don them  to  a  fate  not  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FrrriTRE  or  Tapwan 
(By  Col.  A.  M.  Fraser) 
Taiwan  was  called  "nha  Formosa" — Beau- 
tiful Island — by  the  Portuguese  sailors  who 
first  saw  it  early  In  the  16th  century.  It  Is 
an  Island  In  a  chain  extending  from  the 
northernmost  parts  of  Japan  to  the  Philip- 
pines. The  island  Is  about, 250  miles  long  and 
60  to  80  miles  wide.  It  Is  often  said  to  be 
shaped  like  a  tobacco  leaf.  The  Tropic  of 
Cancer  Intersects  the  Island  and  the  climate 
Is  generally  sub-tropical,  with  typhoons  a 
continuing  threat  during  the  season.  Most 
of  the  arable  land  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are  found  In  a  fairly  narrow  band  along  the 
west  coast.  A  rugged  mountain  range.  In 
which  some  peaks  exceed  12  thousand  feet, 
runs  north-south  almost  the  length  of  the 
Island.  Mainland  China  lies  as  near  as  90 
miles  away  across  the  Taiwan  Strait.  Labor- 
intensive  agriculture  has  been  the  base  of 
life  In  Taiwan,  although  modernization  and 
Industrialization    have    become    increasingly 


Important  over  the  last  20  years.  Strategical- 
ly the  Island  may  be  almost  too  close  to  the 
mainland,  but  it  does  possess  several  mod- 
ern military  airfields  and  naval  bases.  One 
major  airfield  has  been  a  significant  base 
for  the  logistic  support  of  the  Vietnam  effort 
and,  until  the  Taiwan  Strait  Patrol  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet  was  discontinued.  Its  destroy- 
ers operated  out  of  the  southern  port  of 
Kaohslung. 

Taiwan  was  a  prize  In  the  settlement  of 
the  1895  Slno-Japanese  War.  From  1895  until 
1945  the  Island  was  a  Japanese  colony  and 
the  government  on  the  mainland  had  no  con- 
tact with  it.  Prior  to  1895  the  central  gov- 
ernment of  China  had  ruled,  with  some 
European  and  Japanese  competition  -ind 
varying  degrees  of  success,  at  least  from  the 
latter  days  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (ended  1644) . 
The  people  of  Taiwan  are  largely  ethnic 
Chinese,  no  mater  how  they  may  be  viewed 
as  a  political  entity.  At  the  present  time 
the  population  of  Taiwan  is  about  15  mil- 
lion. Two  per  cent  are  aborigines,  a  people 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  hill  tribes  of  North- 
ern Luzon.  Fourteen  per  cent  are  malnland- 
ers  who  emigrated  between  1945  and  1949, 
mostly  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Civil  War  on 
the  mainland.  The  remainder — some  84  per 
cent — are  Taiwanese  Chinese  whose  progen- 
itors had  arrived  from  the  mainland  provinces 
of  Fukien  and  Kwangtung  across  the 
Strait,  beginning  late  in  the  15th  century. 
There  are  social  and  cultural  differences 
among  the  several  Taiwanese  Chinese  groups, 
deriving  from  their  several  points  of  origin — 
"the  native  plact" — on  the  mainland. 

In  the  Instrument  of  surrender  at  the  end 
of  WWII,  the  Japanese  accepted  the  Potsdam 
Declaration  (June  1945)  which  had  reaffirmed 
the  earlier  Cairo  Declaration  (December  1943) 
which  had  said  that  It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Allies  to  see  that  Japan  returned  all  the 
territories  stolen  from  China  such  as  Formo- 
sa, the  Pescadores  and  Manchuria.  The  Yalta 
Agreement  In  February  1945  did  not  address 
the  status  of  Taiwan.  Chinese  forces  took 
over  administration  of  Taiwan  from  the 
Japanese. 

Nationalist  rule  replaced  Japanese  control 
over  a  people  who  had  come  to  think  that 
they  were  going  to  be  liberated  from  oppres- 
sion. But.  of  the  malnlanders  when  they  took 
over.  Gen.  Wedemeyer  said  "The  Army  con- 
ducted themselves  as  conquerors."  The 
events  of  1949  on  the  mainland  brought  the 
remnants  of  the  Nationalist  Army  and  the 
civilian  supporters  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  gov- 
ernment to  Taiwan,  perhaps  two  million  al- 
together. There  are  many  reasons  for  the  dis- 
enchantment that  arose  and  grew  between 
Malnlanders  and  Taiwanese.  The  administra- 
tion that  took  over  In  1945  was  In  some  re- 
spects a  military  government  over  people 
who  had  been  collaborators  with  the  Jap- 
av.ese.  As  much  as  90  per  cent  of  former 
Japanese  enterprises  were  brought  under 
government  control.  Malnlanders  displaced 
locals  In  many  major  posts  and  some  ele- 
ments of  a  "spoils  system"  hindered  efficient 
operations.  Restrictive  business  licensing 
practices  were  Imposed,  along  with  other 
actions  that  seemed  to  operate  against  the 
Taiwanese.  There  has  always  been  disagree- 
ment over  the  reasons  for  the  slowness 
of  recovery  and  rebuilding  In  Taiwan.  Some 
of  the  fault  surely  rested  with  shortsighted 
and  venal  officials.  Part  was  due  to  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  damage  suffered  In  WWII 
Finally,  the  Nationalists  were  fully  occupied 
with  the  ongoing  Civil  War  on  the  mainland 
and  had  little  time  or  resources  to  devote  to 
Taiwan  as  a  special  case. 

In  February  1947  there  was  a  serious  up- 
rising agal'ist  the  mainland  eovernment  in 
Taiwan,  whose  head,  Chen  Yi.  Is  generally 
agreed  to  have  been  Inept  and  cr\iel.  The 
Incident  was  triggered  by  the  killing  of  a 
Taiwanese  woman  who  was  selling  cigarettes 
upon  which  tax  had  not  been  paid.  Conflict 
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quickly  spread  to  produce  a  real  Malnlander- 
Talwanese  confrontation.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  as  many  as  10  thousand  Tai- 
wanese were  killed  by  government  troops.  By 
the  end  of  March  the  revolt  bad  been  sup- 
pressed. A  respected  official  from  the  main- 
land, sent  to  investigate,  blam6d  the  affair 
on  Communist  activities,  tlie  results  of 
Japanese  training,  and  uns/rupulous  Tai- 
wanese politicians.  Whatever' the  causes,  the 
animosities  engendered  and  expressed  In 
the  conflict  have  not  entirely  disappeared, 
even  though  25  years  and  shared  prosperity 
have  served  to  reduce  the  tension. 

THE    ANTAGONISTS 

It  has  never  been  thought,  in  Taipei  or 
Peking,  that  a  "two  China"  outcome  of  the 
Taiwanese  question  would  be  acceptable. 
Both  parties  view  themselves  as  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  all  China,  and  agree  that 
China  Includes  the  territory  now  controlled 
by  the  Nationalists.  There  Is  a  civil  war,  still 
unsettled,  and  the  total  extent  of  the  nation 
so  divided  has  never  been  In  question.  There 
is  of  course  much  talk  about  an  Independ- 
ent Taiwan  or  a  "one  China,  one  Taiwan" 
outcome.  There  has  been  for  a  long  time 
a  Taiwan  Independence  movement.  Students 
In  the  U.S.  and  voluntary  exiles  in  Japan 
and  other  places  have  kept  the  issues  alive 
and  generated  sympathy  for  their  cause. 
Recent  events,  which  will  be  discussed  later, 
cast  some  doubt  on  the  prospects  for  a 
clearly  separate  Taiwanese  nation. 

The  existence  of  an  uru-esolved  civil  war 
is  attested  by  the  history  of  actual  fighting 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  general  area 
of  Taiwan.  In  October  1949  there  was  a 
short  and  bloody  battle  for  the  island  of 
Quemoy.  A  Communist  landing  attempt  was 
defeated  by  the  Nationalist  garrison,  with 
a  cost  In  casualties  to  the  landing  force  that 
has  been  claimed  to  be  15  to  19  thousand. 
In  September  1954  there  ensued  the  so- 
called  "First  Taiwan  Strait  Crisis."  The  Com- 
munist forces  shelled  offshore  Island  posi- 
tions heavily  and  the  Nationalists  replied 
with  air  attacks  on  mainland  targets.  In 
December  the  Tachen  Islands  were  blockaded 
and  in  February  1955  they  were  evacuated  by 
the  Nationalists.  TThese  Islands  were  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  and  the  U.S.  appar- 
ently was  unwilling  to  view  them  as  being 
protected  by  the  President's  authority  to 
defend  places  related  directly  to  Taiwan. 
Third  Marine  Division  shore  party  elements 
assisted  In  the  removal  of  those  who  did  not 
want  to  remain  on  the  islands  under  Com- 
munist control. 

"The  Second  Taiwan  Strait  Crisis"  began 
with  heavy  shelling  of  Quemoy  on  23  Avigust 
1958.  In  this,  as  in  other  actions,  the  Matsu 
Island  group  also  got  its  share  of  attention 
although,  throughout  several  perioda  of  ac- 
tive combat,  attention  focused  on  Quemoy 
to  the  south.  It  was  seemingly  more  Im- 
portant in  the  general  political  as  well  as 
tactical  schemes  of  things  and  military  ac- 
tion was  accompanied  by  Intensive  political 
maneuvering.  This  time  the  Presidential  au- 
thority to  act  was  invoked  and  the  U.S. 
began  support  of  the  Nationalists  In  several 
significant  ways.  Resupply  vessels  were  con- 
voyed to  the  three-mile  limit,  In  the  face 
of  Peking's  claim  to  a  twelve-mile  boundary. 
There  was  sizable  support  of  resupply  ac- 
tions. Eight-inch  howitzers  were  brought  to 
the  Quemoy  garrison  by  troops  from  the 
Third  Marine  Division.  First  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing  units,  flying  from  Taiwan,  provided 
cover  for  resupply,  particularly  at  night.  The 
sheUing  w£is  extremely  heavy  and  the  Na- 
tionalists were  threatened  with  a  Commu- 
nist landing  which  never  materialized. 
Throughout  this  period  the  U.S.  emphasized 
that  Its  efforts  were  purely  in  the  interest 
of  defense  and  not  in  support  of  any  attempt 
to  retake  the  mainland.  The  Soviet  Union 
showed  less  militancy  than  Peking  would 
have  wished.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  Pe- 


king announced  the  suspension  of  shelling 
on  6  October,  but  alternate  day  firing  in 
generally  lesser  volume  has  continued  and 
special  events,  such  as  President  Eisen- 
hower's visit  to  Taiwan  in  June,  1960  were 
marked  by  heavy  increase  In  action  as  an 
expression  of  disapproval  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  (PRC).  For  some  time 
now  the  every-other-day  action  has  Involved 
the  alrburst  firing  of  propaganda  shells  by 
both  sides,  with  little  or  no  physical  damage. 
The  number  of  rounds  fired  from  mainland 
batteries  by  now  is  reckoned  at  more  than 
one  million. 

in  June  1962  both  sides  took  significant 
actions  that  could  prudently  tee  seen  as 
preparations  for  aggressive  action.  There  is 
some  disagreement  among  observers  as»  to 
which  side  had  invasion  in  mind  and  wmch 
had  reacted  by  defensive  moves,  but  in  any 
event  battle  was  not  joined.  It  has  been 
reported  that  President  Kennedy  took  the 
occasion  to  reassure  the  Communist  leaders 
that  the  U.S.  would  not  support  an  invasion 
effort. 

The  foregoing  is  a  bare  outline  of  hostile 
actions  between  the  parties.  Raids,  recon- 
naissance by  many  means,  espionage,  and 
small  actions  at  sea  have  been  too  numerous 
to  chronicle  here.  The  Importance  of  all  this 
action  Is  that  It  asserts  what  both  sides  be- 
lieve— the  war  Is  not  over.  It  is  clear  to  mili- 
tary professionals  that  an  amphibious  oper- 
ation against  the  mainland  could  not  be 
mounted  and  maintained  In  effective  size 
without  massive  sea,  air,  and  logistics  sup- 
port by  the  U.S.,  which  clearly  is  not  part  of 
American  policy.  The  PRC.  for  its  part.  Is 
equally  unable  to  attempt  seizure  by  force 
as  long  as  the  U.S.  maintains  its  commit- 
ment to  assist,  particularly  with  the  Seventh 
Fleet.  It  may  be  argued  that  extreme  political 
and  social  turbulence  on  either  side  of  the 
Strait  might  create  more  favorable  condi- 
tions for  an  attack.  This  may  be  so,  but  the 
effect  of  this  possibility  Is  to  make  both  sides 
careful  to  avoid  such  a  level  of  chaos. 

UNITED    STATES   INFLTTENCE    AND    ACTIONS 

Without  attempting  to  ^recount,  however 
briefly,  the  history  of  Slno-Amerlcan  rela- 
tions after  1945,  it  is  necessaiT^to  highlight 
some  of  the  events  that  charaocerlze  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  fate  of  the  Rationalist  gov- 
ernment and  In  the  enduranci  and  prosperity 
of  that  government  on  Taiwan. 

President  Truman,  In  his  December  1945 
Instructions  to  Gen.  Marshall,  stressed  the 
need  for  cessation  of  the  Internal  war  In 
China  and  his  desire  for  unification.  While 
urging  some  broadening  of  the  governmental 
base,  he  linked  such  action  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  "autonomous"  armies — meaning,  of 
course,  the  Communist  forces.  Despite  Amer- 
ican efforts  (however  they  may  be  viewed) 
the  Chinese  Civil  War  went  oi^and  the  Na- 
tionalist forces  eventually  found  themselves 
sequestered  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan  and  a 
few  other  smaller  pieces  of  offshore  real 
estate. 

On  January  5  1950  President  Truman  dis- 
claimed any  desire  for  any  special  rights  or 
privileges  in  Taiwan.  F\irther,  he  said  that 
U.S.  armed  forces  would  not  interfere  In  the 
ongoing  situation  and  would  not  pursue  a 
course  that  would  lead  to  Involvement  In  it. 
He  ended  with  ".  .  .  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  not  provide  military  aid  or 
advice  to  the  Chinese  forces  on  Formosa." 
Less  than  six  months  after  taking  this  posi- 
tion and  two  days  after  the  first  attack  In 
Korea  the  President  altered  course.  Noting 
that  Communist  occupation  of  Formosa 
would  threaten  security  of  the  Pacific  area 
he  said  (on  27  June  1950)  that  he  had  ordered 
the  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent  any  attack  on 
Formosa.  He  called  upon  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment on  Formosa  to  cease  all  air  and  sea 
operations  against  the  mainland  and  said 
that  the  Seventh  Fleet  would  see  that  this 
was  done.  He  ended  saying  that  the  future 
status  of  Formosa  must  await  the  restora- 


tion of  security  in  the  Pacific,  a  peace  settle- 
ment with  Japan,  or  consideration  by  the 
United  Nations. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  strategic 
importance  of  Taiwan.  One  of  the  strongest 
views  was  expressed  by  Gen.  MacArthur  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Forces  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  in  1951.  His  concern  was  over 
Taiwan  In  hostile  hands  and  he  did  not  see  It 
as  Important  for  U.S.  bases  or  other  purposes. 
He  described  it  as  menacing  to  Alaska,  Wash- 
ington State,  Oregon,  California,  and  Central 
and  South  America.  In  enemy  bands,  he  said, 
it  would  make  the  whole  line  of  defense  in 
the  Pacific  untenable.  In  his  words  "It  just 
gives  them  the  master  strategic  bastion  at  a 
point  which  would  increase  their  striking 
capacity  many,  many  times."  Of  Taiwan,  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  in  1969,  Walter  B.  Mc- 
Conaughy,  said  "Lying  midway  along  the  off- 
shore Island  chain  stretching  from  Japan  to 
Indonesia,  Taiwan  occupies  a  strategic  posi- 
tion, not  only  in  military  terms,  but  In  re- 
spect to  the  lines  of  communication  and 
trade  which  are  important  to  the  continued 
development  of  the  East  Asian  region  as  a 
whole."  It  has  been  popular  to  describe  the 
island  as  an  Important  position  In  a  con- 
tinuous offshore  chain  which.  If  fractured  by 
the  loss  of  Taiwan  to  a  hostile  power  would 
seriously  Impair  the  whole  American  position 
In  East  Asia. 

The  entry  of  Communist  China  Into  the 
Korean  War  had  of  course  sharpened  and 
given  Immediacy  to  U.S.  views  of  that  na- 
tion's hostility.  The  balancing  of  considera- 
tions apparent  in  the  President's  27  June 
statement  changed,  over  time,  to  a  position  In 
which  the  U.S.  became  actively  Involved  in 
the  fate  of  the  Nationalist  government. 

A  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  China  entered  into  force  on  3  March  1955. 
Article  V  Included  these  words: 

"Each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack in  the  West  Pacific  Area  directed  against 
the  territories  of  either  of  the  parties  would 
be  dangerous  to  Its  own  peace  and  safety  and 
declares  that  It  would  act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes." 

Article  vn  gives  the  U.S.  the  right  to  dis- 
pose land,  sea,  and  air  forces  In  and  about 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores  as  might  be  re- 
quired for  their  defense  as  mutually  deter- 
mined. Official  agreements  related  to  the 
treaty  covered  Inherent  rights  of  self  defense 
under  attack,  provided  for  prior  consultation 
and  Joint  agreement  over  the  use  of  force 
when  both  parties  were  involved,  and  pledged 
that  jointly  developed  forces  would  not  be 
removed  from  agreed  territories  without  mu- 
tual agreement.  A  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
Congress  gave  the  President  of  the  U.S.  the 
authority  to  employ  armed  forces  to  protect 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  with  the  further 
stipulation  that  he  might  also  act  to  protect 
such  related  positions  and  territories  of  that 
area  then  in  friendly  hands  as  might  be  nec- 
essary in  assuring  the  defense  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores.  We  may  say  that  the  U.S. 
has  stood  solidly  behind  the  Republic  of 
China's  (ROC)  running  battle  with  the  PRC, 
while  acting  also  to  restrain  any  major  attack 
on  the  mainland. 

The  Republic  of  China  demonstrates  what 
the  long-term  application  of  tie  Nixon  Doc- 
trine may  mean,  even  though  xhat  doctrine 
was  not  formally  announced  until  long  after 
U.S.  aid  to  the  ROC  had  begun.  U.S.  miU- 
tary  aid  programs,  with  increasingly  greater 
emphasis  on  purchase  rather  than  grant  ac- 
quisition, have  armed  and  equipi>ed  a  force 
of  about  half  a  million  men.  There  are  some 
18  Army  and  two  Marine  divisions,  plus  two 
armored  brigades  and  assorted  combat  sup- 
port and  support  units.  The  Navy  is  built 
around  11  destroyers  and  18  DE's,  with  the 
backing  of  sizable  numbers  of  support  and 
auxiliary  vessels,  and  some  21  LST's.  The  Air 
Force  is  mainly  a  high  performance  defense 
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lore©  with  a  fair-sized  transport  capability 
and  some  modem  reconnaissance  elements. 
Therw  are  about  80  F-lOO,  70F5A,  and  over 
60  P-104A. 

THE   ECONOMT 

The  economy  of  Taiwan  under  Japanese 
control  was  integrated  into  a  total  system 
aa  a  "feeder."  Export  trade  was  controlled 
by  the  Japanese  and  was  almost  entirely 
based  on  agricultural  Items — rice,  sugar,  live- 
stock, some  tea,  and  traXt.  Under  Nationalist 
control,  and  with  the  boost  In  extensive  aid, 
the  economy  has  flourished  and  the  nature 
of  export  tra^Ie  has  changed  decisively.  In 
1952,  agriculture  produced  almost  36  per  cent 
of  net  domestic  production  and  Industry  19 
per  cent.  In  1971  these  figures  were  almost 
exactly  reversed.  Between  1959  and  1971  Tai- 
wan's foreign  trade  grew  from  Just  over  $400 
million  to  almost  $5  billion  (estimated)  for 
1972.  This  compares  with  Just  over  $4  bil- 
lion for  Peking.  Per  capita  Income  has 
reached  $360  per  year.  Principal  exports  ar© 
now  textiles;  electronic  and  electrical  prod- 
ucts are  In  second  place,  followed  by  ply- 
wood, metal  products,  machinery  and  sugar. 
Aggregate  foreign  Investment  will  soon 
reach  $800  million  of  which  Japan's  share 
Is  about  $100  million.  Employment  condi- 
tions are  good  and  further  helped  by  the  fact 
that  the  military  establishment  keeps  more 
than  three  per  cent  of  the  able-bodied  males 
off  the  labor  market.  The  U.S.  Ambassador 
stated  In  1969  that  economic  growth  and  the 
value  of  Industrial  output  were  growing 
steadily,  the  foreign  exchange  position  was 
strong,  and  there  was  an  Impressive  Increase 
In  the  growth  rate  of  exports.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  economy  of  the  ROC  has  made  Impres- 
sive progress  and  moved  with  dispatch  to- 
ward diversification  and  modernization. 

THE  STRATEGIC  VIEW 

The  military  faculties  on  Taiwan  are  of 
some  use  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Logistic  sup- 
port to  Indochina  Involved  about  nine  thou- 
sand men  in  1969-70,  flying  and  supporting 
cargo  and  tanker  aircraft.  In  some  small 
fighter  detachments,  and  manning  the  usual 
headquarters.  The  U.S.  Taiwan  Defense  Com- 
mand, a  planning  element  with  no  troops 
assigned,  numbered  fewer  than  200.  The 
MAAQ  at  that  time  numbered  about  SOO,  but 
the  strength  continues  to  drop  as  the  transi- 
tion is  made  from  grant  aid  to  purchase  of 
equipment.  There  are  small  units  Involved 
in  a  few  highly  specialized  communications 
and  intelligence  activities.  There  are  no 
primary  U.S.  combat  units  stationed  In 
Taiwan. 

In  a  major  war  the  U.S.  would  probably 
find  air  facilities  in  Taiwan  very  useful,  with 
the  reminder  that  they  may  be  a  little  too 
close  to  the  mainland.  There  is  little  space 
for  housing  and  training  ground  troops  be- 
yond the  needs  of  Nationalist  forces.  There 
could  be  some  minor  use  of  naval  facilities, 
but  these  too  wotild  have  little  to  spare  on 
a  recurring  basis  after  taking  care  of  their 
own  forces. 

There  Is  one  specisil  point  to  remember 
about  Taiwan  In  the  hands  of  a  government 
hostile  to  the  mainland  leadership.  The  PRC 
Is  rightfully  fearful  of  having  to  fight  on 
more  than  one  front.  The  Nationalists  have 
made  no  secret  that  they  consider  times  of 
turmoU  and  difficulty  on  the  mainland  fa- 
vorable to  their  return.  The  forces  on  Tai- 
wan— and  particularly  If  they  had  U.S.  air 
and  naval  support — constitute  a  real  threat 
to  carve  out  a  piece  of  the  east  and  southeast 
area  should  Peking  become  heavily  involved 
with  the  Soviet  Union  along  their  4.600  mile 
border  in  the  north.  The  U.S.  In  the  past  has 
assured  the  PRC  that  it  would  not  participate 
In  or  suppKsrt  an  aegresslve  move  from  Tai- 
wan. The  present  trend  In  U.S.-PRC  rela- 
tions suggests  the  further  reduction  of  such 
a  poeslblllty.  Nevertheless,  the  physical  facta 
of  the  situation  Imply  a  capability  which. 


under  favorable  conditions,  could  be  most 
dangerous  to  the  mainland. 

What  would  be  the  strategic  value  of  Tai- 
wan In  the  hands  of  an  enemy  of  the  U.S. — 
and  most  particularly  an  Etggressive  China? 
In  terms  of  conventional  operating  condi- 
tions the  "Island  chain"  as  discussed  by  Oen. 
MacArthur  and  Ambassador  McConaughy 
woxild  of  course  be  interrupted.  The  patrol 
range  of  Communist  aircraft  would  be  In- 
creased by  the  distance  between  Taiwan  and 
the  mainland.  Naval  vessels,  and  most  par- 
ticularly submarines,  would  have  much  freer 
access  to  the  open  sea.  Air  and  sea  routes 
now  In  common  use  would  become  vulnerable 
and  In  time  of  tension  or  hostilities  would 
have  to  be  moved  eastward.  If  Chinese  hos- 
tility extended  to  Japan  the  vulnerability  of 
Japan's  fuel  and  raw  materials  transport 
systems  would  Increase  sharply.  Conversely, 
the  U.S.  would  face  all  the  military  Incon- 
veniences of  a  power  into  whose  lines  the 
enemy  had  been  able  to  force  a  salient. 

In  the  strategic  sense  the  PRC  would  de- 
rive a  benefit  from  possession  of  Taiwan  that 
might.  In  Its  total  effect,  be  more  signifi- 
cant than  any  other.  The  threat  from  Na- 
tionalist forces  would  disappear  and  one  of 
the  principal  points  of  origin  for  one  ele- 
ment of  a  two-front  attack  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

THE   CHANGING    WORLD 

Taiwan's  diplomatic  losses  over  the  last 
two  years  have  been  substantial.  Although 
many  observers  felt  that  the  ultimate  entry 
of  the  mainland  government  Into  the  United 
Nations  was  Inevitable,  the  swiftness  and 
style  of  the  action  was  shocking  when  it 
came.  Taipei  feels  a  sense  of  betrayal,  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  The  blows  have  been  suffered 
with  dignity  and  with  assertions  of  the  In- 
tent to  carry  on  and  to  survive.  But  no  one 
thinks  that  the  ROC  position  has  not  been 
eroded. 

More  specific  events  have  Increased  con- 
cern. In  the  Shanghai  communique  of  27 
February  1972  the  U.S.  acknowledged  that  all 
Chinese  on  either  side  o:  the  strait  "main- 
tain that  there  Is  but  one  China  and  that 
Taiwan  is  part  of  China."  The  US.  reaffirmed 
Its  Interest  In  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Taiwan  question  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 
It  went  ".  .  .  It  (U.S.)  affirms  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces 
and  military  Installations  from  Taiwan.  In 
the  meantime  It  will  progressively  reduce  Its 
forces  and  military  installations  on  Taiwan 
as  the  tension  In  the  area  diminishes."  The 
"saving"  nature  of  the  last  phrase  cannot 
be  ignored,  but  the  use  of  Taiwan  as  a  bar- 
gaining counter  In  some  long-term  negotia- 
tions between  Peking  and  Washington  Is 
not  reassuring  to  the  Nationalists. 

It  Is  recalled  that  the  NIxon-Sato  Joint 
statement  of  November  1969  asserted,  among 
other  things,  that  the  security  of  Taiwan 
was  "a  most  important  factor"  for  the  de- 
fense of  Japan.  This  statement  did  not  con- 
tain any  specific  Indication  of  the  form  that 
Japanese  assistance  In  the  defense  of  Tai- 
wan might  take,  but  It  was  widely  believed 
that  at  the  least  Japan  would  concur  In 
the  use  of  Japanese  and  Oklnawan  bases  by 
U.S.  forces  should  It  be  necessary.  The  Nixon 
visit  to  China  In  February  1972  brought 
about  an  extensive  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
whole  position  by  Japan's  leaders.  In  May, 
Mr.  Fukuda,  then  Foreign  Minister,  said  that 
the  1969  statement  was  "dissolving"  because 
the  changing  situation  In  the  area,  a  change 
he  attributed  to  the  Slno-American  summit. 

When  Mr.  Tanaka  took  office  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan,  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
his  own  siftnmit  meeting  with  mainland 
leaders.  The  swiftness  of  his  movement  can 
only  add  to  the  uncertainty  over  the  future 
of  Taiwan.  The  official  communique  Issued 
In  Peking  on  29  September  Includes  these 
statements : 


The  abnormal  state  of  affairs  which  has 
hitherto  existed  between  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  Japan  is  declared  terminated 
on  the  date  of  publication  of  this  statement. 

The  Government  of  Japan  recognizes  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  the  sole  legal  government  of  China. 

The  Government  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  reaffirms  that  Taiwan  Is  an  In- 
alienable part  of  the  territory  of  the  PRC. 
The  Government  of  Japan  fully  understands 
and  respects  this  stand  . . . 

The  (two  governments)  have  decided  upon 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  as 
from  September  29,  1972. 

The  (two  governments)  eigree  to  hold  nego- 
tiations aimed  at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship. 

Mr.  Tanaka  had  said  earlier  that  It  would 
be  Impossible  for  Japan  to  continue  diplo- 
mikUc  relations  with  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment on  Taiwan  after  relations  with  main- 
land China  were  normalized.  A  few  days  ear- 
lier a  special  envoy  from  Tokyo,  Mr.  Shllna, 
had  arrived  in  Taipei  with  the  Joyless  task 
of  trjing  to  explain  the  new  Japanese  initia- 
tives to  the  government  there.  He  was  given 
a  stern  lecture  and  some  vague  threats  over 
what  was  seen  as  an  abrogation  of  the  1952 
Treaty  between  Japan  and  the  Nationalistic 
government.  On  29  September.  Taipei  an- 
nounced that  It  was  severing  relations  with 
Japan  because  of  that  nation's  perfidious  ac- 
tlOii  in  establishing  relations  with  the  main- 
land. In  Tokyo  the  ambassador  from  Taipei 
was  told  that  diplomatic  relations  between 
his  country  and  Japan  had  "ceased  to  exist." 

Even  though  Tanaka  has  warned  his  people 
that  there  Is  much  still  be  done  In  the  devel- 
opment of  new  relations  with  Peking,  it  must 
bo  accepted  that  the  sought-for  improvement 
will  at  the  least  require  Japan  to  demonstrate 
that  she  will  not  participate  in  military  ac- 
tions that  might  be  distasteful  to  the  PRC. 
The  whole  effect  of  Tanaka's  loltlatlves  can 
be  seen  from  Taipei  only  as  further  erosion 
of  status  in  the  world  community,  as  well  as 
further  complication  in  her  security  situa- 
tion. This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Republic  of 
China  does  not  still  see  the  absolutely  funda- 
mental Importance  of  the  U.S.  commitment; 
it  simply  must  be  recognized  that  the  physi- 
cal problems  of  U.S.  assistance  in  time  of  war 
would  be  considerably  magnified  If  the  bases 
in  Japan  and  Okinawa  were  denied  to  U.S. 
forces. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  NEW  SITTJATION 

It  is  too  early  to  try  to  assess  all  the  effects 
of  the  massive  changes  that  have  come  about 
in  international  affairs  as  products  of  new 
goals  and  styles  in  Peking's  conduct.  Some 
modest  analyses  of  the  range  of  conditions 
facing  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan, 
however,  may  be  made. 

Politically  the  prospect  is  not  encouraging. 
The  ROC  has  been  expelled  from  the  United 
Nations  and  its  principal  organs.  The  PRC 
has  even  moved  to  stop  the  publication  of 
information  about  the  ROC  in  UN  statistical 
reports  and  caused  to  be  removed  the  plaque 
from  a  gift  the  ROC  made  to  the  UN  head- 
quarters. Over  80  nations  now  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Peking  rather  than 
Taipei.  The  U.S.  is  the  only  major  nation 
maintaining  full  contact  with  the  ROC.  Over 
time  this  situation  Is  bound  to  be  difficult. 
Taipei  will  be  denied  contacts  and  exchanges 
that  are  Important  Ingredients  in  the  life  of 
a  nation.  There  will  be  barriers  to  trade  and 
travel.  It  must  be  anticipated  that  the  PRC 
will,  when  it  seems  advantageous  to  do  so, 
make  reduction  of  contact  with  the  ROC  a 
condition  of  good  relations  with  Itself. 

The  Internal  political  situation  In  Taiwan 
Is  even  now  changing  In  a  not  entirely  un- 
expected way.  Several  observers  have  com- 
mented that  the  new  situation  tends  to  drive 
the  Taiwanese  and  the  Malnlanders  closer 
together.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  anyone 
in  Taiwan  favors  reunion  with  the  mainland 
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on  Peking's  terms.  Avoidance  of  this  con- 
tingency tends  to  reduce  the  Importance  of 
other  political  alternatives  and  to  narrow  the 
range  of  choices  open  to  Taiwanese  poli- 
ticians. Most  of  the  nations  now  dealing  with 
the  PRC  have  agreed  in  some  way  that  there 
is  only  one  China.  Thus,  the  chances  for 
recognition  and  international  status  for  a 
new  nation  (whatever  it  might  call  Itself) 
are  poor.  Of  direct  and  critical  Importance 
Is  the  operation  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Treaty.  This  agreement  was  made  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China. 
There  is  no  provision  or  open  assurance  that 
it  would  be  transferred  to  a  successor  govern- 
ment on  Twaian  and  of  only  Taiwan.  In  the 
absence  of  a  firm  U.S.  security  guarantee,  no 
government  could  hope  to  stand  long  against 
the  PRC.  While  the  situation  thus  tends  to 
reduce  enthusiasm  for  a  "free  Taiwan"  it 
also  endows  the  Taiwanese  with  some  lever- 
age in  national  affairs,  since  their  cooper- 
ation in  preserving  the  common  future  Is 
essential. 

The  flourishing  economy  and  accompany- 
ing personal  well-being  In  Taiwan  are  among 
its  greatest  assets.  The  PRC  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  attempts  to  influence  trade  relations, 
particularly  those  between  Taiwan  and 
Japan  In  the  p'lSt  Peking  has  proclaimed  its 
refusal  to  deal  with  Japanese  flrms  dealing 
with  Taiwan  or  having  substantial  interests 
there.  In  some  cases  the  Japanese  have  com- 
piled; in  others  dummy  corporations  have 
been  set  up  to  cover  operations.  The  Japanese 
have  had  some  success  in  keeping  a  foot  in 
both  camps.  In  a  press  conference  in  Wash- 
ington on  19  October  1972  the  Japanese  For- 
eign Minister.  Mr.  Ohira.  said  that  China  did 
not  object  to  Japan's  continued  economic 
and  cultural  ties  with  the  Nationalists  on 
Taiwan.  How  specific  and  enduring  this  atti- 
tude may  be  remains  to  be  seen. 

Taiwan  Is  by  no  means  complacent.  On 
9  October  the  ROC  Economic  Minister,  Mr. 
Y.  S.  Sun,  emphasized  that  self-sufficiency 
was  the  economic  policy  objective  and  the 
ROC  would  continue  to  strengthen  economic 
and  trade  relations  with  "^lon-hostlle"  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  Is  Interesting  that 
Peking  may  not  be  entirely  ^opposed  to  such 
actions.  It  has  been  rumored  that  the  Com- 
munist government  has  taken  a  relaxed  and 
rather  permissive  view  of  third-country  In- 
vestment In  Taiwan.  This  makes  sense  if 
the  PRC  really  believes  that  Taiwan  will 
©venttially  come  Into  Its  hands  without  war. 
Increased  Investment  means  Increased  pro- 
ductivity and  prosperity.  Even  today,  the 
foreign  trade  of  Taiwan  exceeds  that  of  the 
mainland. 

Mr.  Sun  noted  redoubled  efforts  to  expand 
heavy  Industry,  to  develop  chemical  and 
petrochemical  Industries,  and  to  increase 
output  of  machinery,  steel,  and  ships.  New 
agricultural  programs  to  increase  output 
and  farm  prosperity  were  also  mentioned. 
Taiwan's  best  hope  for  sxirvlval  lies  In  Just 
such  programs.  In  the  world  of  International 
trade  the  ROC  must  continue  to  offer  values 
that  attract  buyers,  de^ite  efforts  to  stifle 
trade  through  political  action.  Taipei's  eco- 
nomic planners  are  aware  that  they  must 
move  toward  a  system  that  Is  better  able  to 
operate  as  a  complete  national  entity  rather 
than  as  a  part  of  another  larger  mechanism. 
For  example,  the  manufacture  of  electronics 
has  often  involved  the  assembly  of  compo- 
nents produced  elsewhere  and  the  marketing 
of  the  finished  product  has  been  managed 
by  an  outsider.  Some  of  this  will  necessarily 
persist,  but  alternative  sources  of  Inputs  will 
have  to  be  sought  and  marketing  brought 
firmly  under  home  control.  Most  particularly, 
any  reduction  of  Japanese  activity  could  only 
be  replaced  by,  or  through  the  cooperation 
of,  the  United  States.  Meantime,  the  ROC 
government  shows  determination  to  carry  on 
and  the  people  continue  to  constitute  an 
energetic  and  productive  work  force  whose 


wage  demands  make  their  output  competi- 
tive In  world  markets. 

The  third  major  problem  confronting  the 
ROC  Is  that  of  physical  security.  The  only 
enemy  Is  the  PRC.  The  only  effective  ally  Is 
the  United  States.  The  loss  of  Japanese  co- 
operation and  support  in  the  defense  of  Tai- 
wan would  make  things  more  difficult,  but 
the  only  critical  determinant  is  the  Ameri- 
can will  to  act.  The  Nationalist  forces  are 
well-armed  and  prepared.  Nevertheless,  the 
mainland,  If  not  occupied  and  diverted  as 
she  now  Is  by  the  Soviet  Union,  could  pay 
the  price  and  overwhelm  Taiwan's  defenses 
by  sheer  numbers,  even  though  the  cost 
would  be  great.  The  political  leaders  have 
reiterated  that  Taiwan  would  be  taken  by 
political  means  and  that  military  action  was 
not  necessary.  This  may  be  their  actual  be- 
lief, but  we  may  be  sure  that  It  Is  reinforced 
by  the  presence  of  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

This  nation  and  many  others  will  no  doubt 
encourage  any  mutually  acceptable  move- 
ment toward  accommodation  between  the 
two  groups.  It  Is  popular  to  say  that  this 
will  take  place  in  some  subtle  and  mysterious 
Oriental  fashion,  probably  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  This  may  be  so,  but  the  Republic 
of  China  must  not  be  coerced  simply  because 
the  U.S.  is  no  longer  seen  as  a  reliable  pro- 
tector. Some  appropriate  physical  American 
commitment  is  needed.  No  matter  how  much 
this  nation  wants  to  reduce  Its  military 
presence  and  to  see  an  end  to  trouble  In 
Asia,  we  must  remember  that  American  sup- 
port, freely  and  massively  given,  put  the 
people  of  Taiwan — native  and  mainlander — 
In  their  present  position.  It  would  be  morally 
Indefensible  now  to  abandon  them  to  a  fate 
not  of  their  own  choosing. 


AMERICAN    PEOPLE    OPPOSE    CAM- 
BODIAN BOMBING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  opposed  to  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  by  a  2  to 
1  margin,  according  to  the  most  recent 
Gallup  poll.  By  a  similar  ratio,  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  that  U.S.  bombing 
will  lead  to  the  reinvolvemait  of  our 
Armed  Forces — air,  land,  and  sea — in 
Indochina's  continuing  conflict. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "E>o  you 
think  further  military  action  in  South- 
east Asia  should  require  a  vote  of  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  or  not?" — 76  per- 
cent said,  "Should."  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that,  with  the  Eagleton  amendment  to 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  and  the  Case-Church  amendment  to 
the  State  Department  authorization  bill, 
such  a  condition  will  become  the  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Wash- 
ington Post  article  of  May  13  on  the  Gal- 
lup poll  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Gallup  Poll:  Bombings  Opposed  by 

2-TO-l  Margin 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.J. — The  latest  nationwide 
Gallup  survey  shows  Amerlc«is  opposed  to 
the  bombing  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  by  a  2-1 
margin  and,  by  approximately  the  same  ratio, 
they  think  that  bombing  wUl  lead  to  a  re- 
Involvement  of  American  troops  In  South- 
east Asia.  In  addition,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  the  public  wants  congressional 
sanction  of  further  military  action  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  peace  agreement  signed  in  Paris  last 
January  ended  active  American  involvement 
in  the   fighting  In  Vietnam.  United  States 


forces   have,   however,    continued    bombing, 
particularly  in  Cambodia. 

Nearly  6  In  10  Americans  (57  per  cent)  dis- 
approve of  the  bombing  and  29  per  cent 
approve;  14  per  cent  have  no  opinion.  Cor- 
respondingly, 59  per  cent  feel  the  bombing 
will  lead  to  renewed  American  troop  com- 
mitment In  Southeast  Asia,  26  per  cent 
think  It  will  not,  and  15  per  cent  have  no 
opinion. 

By  a  6  to  1  margin  (76  to  13  per  cent), 
Americans  feel  the  President  should  seek  a 
vote  of  approval  from  the  Congress  before 
carrying  out  additional  military  action  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Earlier  this  month  In  his  State  of  the 
World  message.  President  Nixon  termed  the 
situation  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  "fluid,"  and 
warned  that  In  continuing  to  violate  the 
peace  agreement  North  Vietnam  risked  "re- 
vived confrontation"  with  the  United  States. 

Presidential  critics  have  said  Mr.  Nixon 
should  seek  congressional  approval  before 
undertaking  acts  of  war  such  as  the  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia.  Two  weeks  ago,  in  defend- 
ing administration  policies  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers  claimed  war  powers 
were  deliberately  left  vague  and  ambiguous 
In  the  Constitution  on  the  assumption  they 
would  be  "defined  by  practice." 

Large  majorities  In  all  major  groups  sup- 
port congressional  approval  prior  to  further 
military  action  In  Southeast  Asia.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  proportion  of  Republicans, 
Democrats  and  Independents  (three  in  four) 
think  approval  of  Congress  should  be  re- 
quired prior  to  further  U.S.  military  com- 
mitments. 

Here  are  the  questions  asked  with  the 
findings: 

"As  you  know,  U.S.  planes  are  bombing 
Communist  positions  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  this  ac- 
tion?" 

|ln  percent] 


Dis- 

No 

. 

Aporove 

approve 

opinion 

National 

29 

57 

U 

Republicans 

40 

47 

u 

Democrats 

20 

64 

16 

Independents 

32 

57 

11 

"Do  you  think  this  action  will  lead  to  our 
getting  involved  in  Southeast  Asia  again 
with  U.S.  troops?" 

[In  percent) 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

National 

59 
46 
67 
61 

26 
38 
19 
25 

15 
16 

Democrats 

14 
14 

"Do  you  think  further  military  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  should  require  a  vote  of  ap' 
proval  by  Congress,  or  not?" 

|ln  percent] 


Should     Shoula  not      No  opinion 


National 

Republicans... 

Democrats 

Indepenflents. 


76 

13 

11 

73 

18 

9 

79 

7 

14 

77 

16 

7 

The  findings  repwrted  today  are  based  on 
Interviews  with  a  total  of  1,548  adiUts,  18 
and  older,  interviewed  in  person  in  more 
than  300  sclentiflcaUy  selected  localities  dur- 
ing the  period  April  27-30. 
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MEAT  INGREDIENT  STANDARDS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  last 
February,  I  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  991)  to 
make  clear  that  minimum  ingredient 
standards  for  meat  products  promulgated 
under  Federal  law  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted so  as  to  abrogate  enforcement  of 
higher  standards  already  established  by 
State  law. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  after  the 
Sixth  Circuit  Federal  Appeals  Court 
ruled  last  fall  that  Michigan's  Ingredient 
standards  for  meat  products  could  no 
longer  be  enforced  because  of  enactment 
by  Congress  of  a  weaker  Federal  statute. 

Application  to  have  that  ruling  re- 
viewed was  filed  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  And  it  had  been  the  hope  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  consider  and 
overturn  the  decision  on  appeal,  thereby 
making  further  legislative  action  by  Con- 
gress unnecessary.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  Supreme  Court  this  week  re- 
fused to  hear  the  appeal. 

Now,  consumers  in  Michigan — for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  20  years — may  find 
that  hotdogs  and  other  meat  products 
for  sale  at  Michigan  stores  will  be  made 
of  pig  snouts,  spleens,  udders,  salivary 
glands,  stomachs,  and  other  animal 
organs.  Until  now,  such  items  could  not 
be  ground  up  and  included  in  meat  prod- 
ucts sold  in  our  State. 

On  April  2  of  this  year,  during  Senate 
debate  on  related  legislation,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Research  and  General 
Legislation  (Mr.  Allen)  assured  me  of 
his  willingness  to  hold,  hearings  on  my 
bill.  Although  no  hearings  have  yet  been 
scheduled,  I  am  confident  that  the  sub- 
committee chairman  will  soon  set  a  date 
for  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  20  years, 
Michigan  has  required  that  skeletal  meat 
be  used  in  comminuted  meat  products, 
such  as  hot  dogs,  sausages,  and  luncheon 
meat.  In  addition,  Michigan  standards 
also  require  a  minimum  12-percent  pro- 
tein content  in  such  meat  products. 

By  contrast,  the  existing  Federal 
statute  sets  no  minimum  protein  stand- 
ard whatever  and,  contrary  to  Michigan 
law,  permits  the  use  of  such  animal  by- 
products as  snouts,  lips,  spleens,  udders, 
salivary  glands,  stomachs,  and  other 
organs. 

The  call  which  I  sound  now  for  legisla- 
tive relief  from  this  situation  is  not  new. 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress, 
at  the  urging  of  Michigan  ofiBcials  and 
consumer  protection  representatives,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  amended  a 
meat  inspection  bill  to  make  clear  that 
States  such  as  Michigan  with  higher 
standards  would  not  be  penalized.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill  as  so  amended  did 
not  become  law. 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  refused  this 
week  to  hear  the  appeal  from  the  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  there  continued 
to  be  hope  at  least  that  legislation  might 
not  be  necessary.  But  now  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  no  alternative. 

When  a  new  Federal  law  setting  mini- 
mum standards  operates  to  wipe  out 
higher  State  standards  that  have  effec- 
tively protected  consumers  for  a  long 
period  of  time — without  even  so  much 
as  a  price  benefit  to  consumers — it  is 
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time  for  Congress  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
its  handiwork. 

Preserving  the  high  quality  of  meat 
sold  to  Michigan  consumers  is  an  impor- 
tant issue  in  my  State.  Just  recently  the 
Michigan  legislature  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  that  Congress  upgrade 
Federal  standards  to  conform  at  least  to 
those  now  existing  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resoltjtion  No.  32 
A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  upgrade  the 
Federal    meat    standards    of    the    Unlt«d 
States 

Whereas,  TTife  State  of  Michigan  has  for 
many  years  had  one  of  the  highest  acts  rela- 
tive to  the  meat  standards  within  the  United 
States  and  as  a  consequence  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  have  enjoyed  whole- 
some and  outstanding  meat  products;  and 

Whereas,  During  recent  months  there  have 
been  federal  court  cases  Involving  the  high 
standards  set  by  this  states  high  meat 
standards  In  which  out-of-state  meat  packers 
have  challenged  the  Michigan  law  on  the 
grounds  that  our  standards  are  higher  than 
the  federal  standards  and  as  a  consequence 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  might 
soon  be  faced  with  the  prospects  of  lower 
meat  standards  and  lower  quality  meat  prod- 
ucts than  that  established  by  its  own  meat 
standards:  and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Wholesome  Meat 
Act,  despite  Its  protective  sounding  title, 
does  not  guarantee  the  consumer  high  qual- 
ity wholesome  meats  but  permits  the  addi- 
tion of  many  b7-products  of  animal  slaugh- 
tering which  the  State  of  Michigan  does  not 
allow;  and 

Whereas.  Michigan's  high  standards  for 
comminuted  meats  are  still  being  enforced 
under  terms  of  a  federal  court  stay,  while 
the  State  of  Michigan  seeks  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  there  Is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  the  eventual  outcome 
of  this  litigation  Is  that  the  State  of  Michigan 
will  be  flooded  with  meats  and  meat  prod- 
ucts which  do  not  meet  the  high  standards 
Imposed  by  this  state's  meat  standards  but 
which  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act:  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  Legislature  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  either  to  amend 
the  Federal  Wholesome  Meat  Act  to  guaran- 
tee wholesome  meats  throughout  the  coun- 
try of  at  least  the  standards  set  by  the  meat 
standards  of  the  State  of  Michigan  or  else 
amend  the  Federal  Wholesome  Meat  Act  In 
such  a  way  that  would  permit  IndU-ldual 
states  to  Impose  higher  standards  for  meat 
products  within  Its  own  state  than  those 
Imposed  by  the  Federal  Act;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  presiding  official  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Mlchlgar.  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  February  8.  1973. 

Adopted  by  the  House,  April  12,  1973. 


PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  recent  arti- 
cles from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "How 
Should  We  Finance  Elections,"  by  Arlen 
J.  Large  and  "Another  View  of  Election 
Spending,"  by  Jerry  Landauer,  to  be  In- 


cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  was  extremely 
pleased  and  appreciative  that  the  Etemo- 
cratic  Conference  chose  last  Wednesday. 
May  9  to  adopt  a  resolution  in  support 
of  public  financing  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
resolution  also  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  time  for  serious 
consideration  of  public  financing  legis- 
lation has  now  arrived.  From  time  to 
time  I  intend  to  place  in  the  Record 
materials  which  I  believe  will  help  pro- 
vide the  Senate  with  information  on  this 
subject.  I  encourage  Senators  to  Join 
me  in  sharing  similEir  information  with 
the  Senate  and  to  take  a  few  moments  ^ 
to  examine  the  materials  that  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  would  be  no  better  place  for  any 
person  interested  in  the  subjeet  of  pub- 
lic financing  of  elections  to  begin  his 
study  than  by  reading  the  article  by  Mr. 
Landauer  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  May  14.  Mr.  Landauer's 
essential  point  is  that  public  financing 
is  already  a  reality.  What  is  missing  is 
a  set  of  guidelines  to  Insure  that  financ- 
ing is  legal,  fair,  and  open  to  public 
scrutiny. 

As  Mr.  Landauer  points  out,  the  pub- 
lic pays  both  open  and  hidden  campaign 
and  election  costs  at  innumerable  points 
in  the  process.  It  pays  directly  for  elec- 
tion machinery,  it  pays  through  lost  tax 
revenue  for  the  IRS  sponsored  dodge  on 
$3,000  political  gifts,  it  pays  through 
higher  prices  of  products  levied  to  recoup 
the  heavy  business  giving  that  exists  de- 
spite our  present  campaign  laws,  and,  of 
course,  it  pays  the  salaries  of  incumbents 
and  their  staffs  while  they  campaign  for 
office.    • 

I  know  that  that  last  point  raises  the 
very  sensitive  question  of  whether  public 
financing  of  elections  is  an  inherently 
antiincumbent  proposition.  I  do  not  share 
the  view  of  some  that  it  Is  somehow  hor- 
ribly wrong  for  a  man  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  public  service  to  be  concerned  that 
his  ability  to  continue  In  public  service 
not  be  suddenly  and  severely  jeopardized. 
But  I  also  reject  the  view  that  public 
financing  is  inherently  antiincumbent  in 
its  effect  on  election.  Public  financing  can 
be  proincumbent,  or  antiincumbent,  or 
it  can  be  neutral. 

What  is  important  is  that  public  con- 
fidence In  our  entire  electoral  process 
stands  at  an  all  time  low.  I  feel  that  I 
personally  have  both  an  obligation  to  my 
coimtry  and  a  purely  selfish,  personal 
interest  in  erasing  what  has  become  al- 
most an  automatic  assumption  that 
politicians  are  men  of  questionable  Integ- 
rity at  best,  or  crooks  at  worst.  I  think 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  would  do 
well  to  balance  any  supposed  antiin- 
cumbent bias  in  public  finance  against 
the  competing,  well  proven  axiom  that 
when  the  voters  become  generally  dis- 
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gusted  with  what  they  see  going  on  they 
vote  indiscriminately  to  turn  the  rascals 
out. 

Public  financing  should  be  examined 
carefully  and  quickly  by  this  body.  Leg- 
islation should  be  prepared  which  will 
sharply  limit  large  private  campaign  do- 
nations, which  will  replace  the  loss  of 
these  funds  with  politically  neutral  pub- 
lic money,  and  which  will  make  this  re- 
placement through  means  that  neither 
favor  nor  discriminate  against  either 
challengers  or  incumbents. 

Obviously  writing  such  legislation  will 
not  be  easy.  But  difficulty  is  not  an  excuse 
for  inaction,  it  is  a  recommendation  for 
action.  The  job  will  be  a  tough  one.  It 
will  have  fundamental  effects  on  our 
electoral  process.  But  it  is  a  Job  which 
must  be  undertaken,  and  it  should  be 
undertaken  now. 

ExHisrr  1 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  14,  1973] 

Another  View  of  Election  Spending 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — My  colleague,  Arlen  J. 
Large,  treated  readers  of  this  page  last  week 
to  an  array  of  entertaining  arguments 
against  using  tax  money  to  underwrite  the 
campaigns  of  politicians  seeking  ofBce.  He 
doesn't  want  the  government  to  subsidize 
the  lies  that  campaigners  tell.  He  fears  the 
whlir  of  tax  dollars  will  lure  more  kooky  can- 
didates out  of  the  woodwork,  and  he  opposes 
government  intrusion  into  yet  another  arena 
traditionally  reserved  for  private,  voluntary 
effort. 

All  these  objections  are  valid,  but  Mr.  Large 
has  mustered  them  In  defense  of  a  myth.  In 
fact,  taxpayers  at  all  levels  of  government 
already  are  subsidizing  election  campaigns, 
and  as  campaign  costs  mount,  the  govern- 
ment subsidies  will  grow  apace.  The  Issue  no 
longer  Is  whether  government  should  pay. 
The  real  question  Is  how — fvirtlvely,  as  at 
present,  or  openly  and  with  some  semblance 
of  fair  play? 

Actually,  the  practice  of  taxing  citizens  to 
pay  for  election  costs  Is  so  deeply  entrenched 
that  few  people  even  bother  to  think  about  It 
anymore.  Local  governments  print  ballots, 
buy  voting  machines  and  provide  election  of- 
ficials; In  the  19th  Century  the  costs  were 
paid  by  the  political  parties.  In  all  but  a  few 
Southern  states  taxpayers  today  pick  up  the 
cost  of  conducting  party  primaries,  including 
those  held  to  choose  party  officials  down  to 
the  level  of  ward  leader. 

If  It  Is  fitting  for  governments  to  pay  the 
cost  of  electing  ward  heelers,  why  isn't  It 
proi>€r  to  subsidize,  say,  a  presidential. candi- 
date appealing  for  votes  on  TV? 

Another  question:  Isn't  there  something 
Inequitable  about  local,  state  and  federal 
governments  continuing  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  Incumbents  while  they're  out  running  for 
reelection?  Mr.  Large  doesn't  want  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  business  of  bankrolling  cam- 
paign gimmickry,  yet  through  this  method 
alone  millions  of  tax  dollars  flow  to  politi- 
cians engaging  in  Just  that. 

But  this  Is  only  one  of  the  hidden  subsidies 
politicians  enjoy.  The  federal  treasury  under- 
writes the  cost  of  sending  vast  volumes  of 
franked  congressional  mail  to  constituents 
at  election  time;  even  the  envelopes  are  pro- 
vided at  public  expense.  A  Congre.ssman  en- 
Joys  free  office  space,  free  telephones  and 
free  broadcast  facilities.  And  If  he  happens 
to  be  a  committee  chairman  he  can  tap  cotr.- 
mlttee  staffers  as  well  as  his  own  for  cam  - 
palgn  chores. 

IRS  ENCOURAGEMENT 

Nor  does  It  end  here.  More  important  thai 
these  relatively  direct  taxpayer  subsidies  art 


the  many  Indirect  subsidies  which  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  not  only  tolerates,  but 
encourages.  Two  of  them  alone  probably  cost 
the  treasury  $10  million  in  lost  revenues  last 
year. 

The  first  subsidy  stems  from  a  curious  IRS 
Interpretation  of  Just  who  It  Is  who  benefits 
from  a  political  contribution,  io  the  aver- 
age man  on  the  street,  the  answer  might 
seem  obvious:  It  Is  the  candidate  who  bene- 
fits, of  course.  Not  so,  the  IRS  ruled  in  June 
1972.  The  real  beneficiary,  the  agency  de- 
cided, is  the  candidate's  fund-raising  com- 
mittee. This  ruling  allows  political  contribu- 
tors to  donate  big  money  without  paying  any 
federal  gift  tax  on  their  gifts. 

An  example  will  Indicate  what  this  rul- 
ing means  in  practice.  Suppose  you  have 
(99,000  you  want  to  give  away.  If  you  give 
It,  say,  to  your  brother-in-law,  you  may 
have  to  pay  gift  taxes  on  as  much  as 
$96,000  of  your  donation.  The  tax  generally 
applies  to  gifts  m  excess  of  $3,000  a  year 
to  any  one  recipient,  after  the  donor  has 
exhausted  a  $30,000  lifetime  exemption.  Nor 
can  you  get  around  the  law  by  setting  up 
33  trusts  of  $3,000  each  with  your  brother- 
in-law  as  beneficiary:  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  out  that  dodge  30  years  ago. 

But  suppose  your  brother-in-law  Is  run- 
ning for  Congress.  Then,  thanks  to  the  IRS 
ruling,  you  can  merely  give  $3,000  apiece  to 
each  of  33  transparently  sham  committees 
fund-raising  for  him.  Your  brother-in-law 
benefits  from  the  $99,000;  you  don't  pay  a 
cent   In  taxes. 

A  second  subsidy  occurs  because  the  IRS 
allows  fund-raising  committees  to  accept  ap- 
preciated stock,  sell  It  and  pocket  the  profits, 
without  paying  capital  gains  taxes.  During 
the  campaign  last  year  this  newspaper  de- 
tailed how  Republican  fund-raisers.  In  par- 
ticular, were  using  this  device.  In  October, 
the  IRS  said  It  would  have  to  "consider"  the 
Issue.  Six  months  later  the  agency  Is  still 
considering;  the  old  rule  still  stands. 

The  Irony  of  this  Is  that  the  IRS  is  treat- 
ing political  parties  as  if  they  were  tax- 
exempt  charities — while  sternly  denying  tax 
exemption  to  real  charities  that  might  want 
to  engage  In  lobbying  or  politics  on  the  side. 
Indeed,  In  IRS  eyes,  politicians  seem  to 
occupy  a  higher  status  than  churchmen. 
Religious  groups  must  at  least  file  state- 
ments with  the  IRS,  even  if  they  don't  pay 
actual  taxes.  Political  organizations  need  not 
file  returns  on  their  money-gathering  oper- 
ations; their  special  treatment  Is  not  en- 
shrined in  law,  but  Is  simply  "a  matter  of 
history,"  or  custom,  the  IRS  explains. 

Tax  favoritism  Is  only  one  of  the  in- 
direct ways  by  which  all  of  us  subsidise 
campaign  costs.  We  also  pay — involuntar- 
ily— In  our  role  as  consumers,  for  by  buy- 
ing goods  which  have  been  marked  up  to 
recoup  the  political  dollars  which  business- 
men everywhere  are  expected  to  contribute. 
Under  federal  law,  of  course,  corpora- 
tions (and  unions)  can't  donate  to  cam- 
paigns for  President,  Senator  or  Representa- 
Llve.  But  there  are  ways  around  the  law: 
A  corporation,  to  cite  Just  one  example,  can 
give  a  trusted  officer  a  phony  "raise"  or 
"bonus,"  which  he  then  passes  on  to  a 
political  candidate.  In  a  dozen  or  so  states, 
moreover,  corporations  legally  can  give  to 
candidates  for  state  or  local  ofUce,  and  some 
other  states  merely  restrict  the  giving  rights 
of  regulated  Industries  such  as  Insurance 
companies  or  utilities. 

Tliese  corporate  executives,  of  course,  don't 
consult  the  political  predilections  of  share- 
holders before  doi.ating  tax-deductible  dol- 
lars for  partisan  purnoses.  Yet  now.  when 
it's  proposed  to  or.en  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  a 
bipartisan  way  to  finance  election  campaigns, 
some  critics  exhibit  liberation  qualms  about 
the  lack  of  "personal  veto"  by  those  who 
would  pay  the  bill. 
Ifs    argued    that    stern    enforcement    of 


existing  law  will  do  much  to  eliminate  cam- 
paign shenanigans.  But  this  trust  seems  mis- 
placed. The  1971  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  may  help,  by  requiring  full  dis- 
closure of  who  Is  giving  and  who  Is  getting 
political  dollars.  But  tough  enforcement  of 
this  and  other  election  laws  requires  attri- 
butes of  sainthood  rarely  found  at  the  top- 
most rungs  of  government.  "'It's  simply  un- 
reasonable to  expect  an  attorney  general  to 
proceed  against  the  election  committee  of 
his  boss,  the  Preside^*,"  says  Philip  S. 
Hughes,  who  heads  the  Office  of  Federal  Elec- 
tions In  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Being  political  men,  attorneys  general 
know  there  simply  aren't  enough  disinter- 
ested donors  to  come  up  with  the  $400  mil- 
lion or  so  spent  by  candidates  for  all  elective 
offices  last  year.  Her.ce  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment traditionally  views  strings-attached 
campaign  gifts  more  tolerantly  than  if  fhe 
money  were  being  proffered  to  some  govern- 
ment official  for  personal  use. 

For  example,  outgoing  Attorney  General 
Richard  Klelndlenst  would  immediately  order 
tlie  arrest  of  anybody  offering  him  money  to 
fix  a  case.  In  1970,  however,  a  Senate  aide 
Robert  Carson  offered  him  $100,000  from  a 
"friend  in  trouble,"  not  for  Mr.  Klelndienst's 
pocket  but  for  Republican  coffers;  Mr.  B3eln- 
dlenst  rejected  the  offer  but  didn't  recognize 
It  as  a  bribe  until  the  FBI  alerted  him  to  an 
ongoing  Investigation  of  Carson,  who  was 
subsequently  convicted. 

JUSTICE    DEPARTMENT   PERMISSIVENESS 

Justice  Department  pennlsslveness  extends 
especially  to  businessmen  making  Illegal 
campaign  gifts.  Former  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner  Randolph  Thrower  spoke  in 
1969  of  conspiracies  "so  flagrant  that  busi- 
nessmen Invited  to  a  group  meeting  are 
openly  briefed"  about  plans  to  contribute 
expenses.  Thereafter  the  Justice  Department 
brought  18  criminal  actions,  not  against  ex- 
ecutives or  fund-raisers  but  against  corpora- 
tions; without  exception,  the  companies 
merely  paid,  from  money  belonging  to  share- 
holders, a  few  thousand  dollars  in   fines. 

Despite  the  many  devious  fund-raising  tac- 
tics employed  last  year,  it's  suggested  that 
this  kind  of  large-scale  cheating  is  unlikely 
to  reoccur.  The  1971  act  didn't  take  effect 
until  April  7,  1972,  and  this  was  a  one-shot 
Inducemet^t,  for  corner-cutting,  it  is  argued. 

Maybe  that's  right.  Yet  long  after  the 
April  7  deadline  Nixon  committees  In  many 
places  were  still  assigning  quotas  for  cor- 
porate gifts  ("efforts  by  corporations  to  help 
In  the  campaign  have  been  surprisingly 
poor,"  the  President's  Pittsburgh  reelection 
committee  complained  on  Sept.  5 ) .  And  Just 
before  Election  Day  the  Seafarers  Union  bor- 
rowed $100,000  from  an  obliging  New  York 
bank  for  transfer  to  the  Nixon  campaign; 
GOP  collectors  neglected  to  disclose  the  gift 
until  last  January. 

Considering  the  returns  from  each  Invested 
doUtir,  the  donations  from  unions  and  other 
muscular  interests  aren't  surprising.  Two 
maritime  unions  alone  raised  $622,000  for 
campaign  gifts  last  year.  Result:  No  more 
than  a  handful  of  Congressmen  now  oppose 
spending  $500  million  to  "save"  a  merchant 
marine  that  has  shriveled  by  1,600  ships 
during  the  last  decade,  while  gobbling  up  $3 
billion  In  government  subsidies. 

Four  milk  cooperatives  amassed  a  $3  mil- 
lion war  chest  last  year,  after  generating 
political  pressures  strong  enough  to  force 
an  increase  in  milk  price  supports.  Result: 
The  government  is  paying  perhaps  $100  mil- 
lion more  to  support  dairy  prices,  and  con- 
sumers are  paying  more  for  dairy  products. 

It  does  seem  ircnlc  that  seamen  >  unions 
and  dairy  co-ops  are  raising  campaign  cash 
through  the  kind  of  avUunialttT  "check  off" 
that  some  deem  unworkable  or  Ignoble  for 
the  ordinary  taxpayer.  Dairy  farmers  that  is, 
gladly  let  their  co-ops  deduct   a  few  cents 
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from  every  milk  check.  Seamen  let  their 
union  deduct  $10  a  month  lor  transfer  to 
politicians. 

Should  we  publicly  finance  our  election 
campaigns?  Don't  kid  yourself.  We  already 
do — through  direct  subsidies  to  Incumbents, 
through  tax  subsidies  for  big  contributors, 
through  dodges  and  loopholes  and  regula- 
tions the  average  taxpayer  hasn't  the  time 
to  try  to  understand.  The  Issue  Is  whether 
we  can  do  It  honestly. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  10,  1973] 

How  Shouu)  We  Finance  Elections? 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

Washington. — One  of  the  many  unfor- 
tunate by-products  of  the  Watergate  scandaj 
Is  the  Increased  demand  for  public  financing 
of  poUtlcEil  election  campaigns. 

For  many  decent  people,  th^  ugliness  of 
safes  and  suitcases  bulging  with  niwto  prac- 
tically shaken  down  from  big  operators  want- 
ing government  favors  Is  the  clincher.  Their 
answer  Is  to  run  elections  with  public  funds, 
freeing  contributors  from  Implied  shake- 
downs and  candidates  from  the  big-money 
influence  of  pressure  groups.  And  with  a  tight 
limit  on  the  public  money  available,  such 
luxuries  as  a  private  army  of  spies  and  sabo- 
teurs might  seem  less  cost-effective  for  poli- 
ticians with  no  other  scruples. 

So  argues  freshman  Democratic  Sen.  James 
Abourezk  of  South  Dakota.  A  new  law  pro- 
viding public  money  for  federal  elections,  he 
says,  "Is  needed  Immediately  to  prevent  an- 
other Watergate  from  ever  happening  again 
In  this  nation." 

But  is  it  really?  Giving  tax  money  to  people 
seeking  office  has  many  drawbacks,  and  these 
should  be  carefully  pondered  before  the  pub- 
lic till  Is  opened.  There  are  mechanical  prob- 
lems, such  as  regulating  the  continued  use  of 
money  privately  obtained  on  the  side.  There 
Is  the  problem  of  sending  Treasury  checks  to 
ego-trippers  Just  running  for  office  as  an  ex- 
citing pastime,  without  much  thought  of 
winning  or  serving. 

Above  all,  there  is  the  basic  unwisdom  of 
enshrining  as  a  legitimate  function  of  gov- 
ernment that  artificial  process  known  to 
politicians  as  a  "campaign."  Campaigns  have 
the  sole  purpose  of  manipulating  people  to 
obtain  their  votes,  which  Is  a  questionable 
service  for  the  government  to  bankroll.  The 
public  would  subsidize  not  only  the  lies  told 
during  campaigns,  but  all  the  inane  i>ara- 
phernalla  that  Infuse  them  with  color  but 
little  substance. 

During  his  unsuccessful  1970  Senate  race 
In  Illinois,  the  late  Ralph  Smith,  a  Repub- 
lican, distributed  a  kid's  coloring  book  that 
capsuled  his  service  in  the  legislature  and 
other  biographical  highlights.  ("When  Ralph 
was  8-years-old.  he  played  baseball,  marbles, 
and  he  liked  to  eat  Ice  cream.  He  still  likes 
baseball  and  Ice  cream.")  It  was  a  well- 
executed,  charming  campaign  gimmick,  a 
perfectly  legitimate  way  to  make  a  memo- 
rable impression  on  a  citizen.  Whether  that 
citizen  should  have  to  pay  for  such  fluff 
agair.st  his  will  is  another  matter. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  practicing 
politician,  however,  almost  anything  would 
be  l)etter  than  the  present  system  of  private 
fund-raising.  Many  find  it  demeaning  and 
humiliating  to  face  a  roomful  of  potential 
contributors,  and  say  what  they  want  to 
bear  about  oil  depletion,  the  glories  of  the 
wilderness.  Phantom  Jets  for  Israel,  the 
minimum  wage,  textile  Import  quotas,  or 
whatever.  A  Ck>ngressman  who  dlsapf>olnts 
a  big  donor  by  voting  "wrong"  faces  not 
Just  the  denial  of  money  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, but  retaliation  In  the  form  of  a  well- 
financed  primary  opponent. 

SENATOR    HART'S    Bn,L 

Emancipation  from  all  that  Is  seen  to  lie 
In  the  equal  access  to  public  money.  Sen. 
Philip     Hart,     the     thoughtful,     unabraslve 


liberal  Democrat  from  Michigan,  is  the  main 
sponsor  of  a  bill  for  the  public  financing  of 
Senate  and  House  elections. 

Sen.  Hart's  bill  Ls  intended  as  a  compan- 
ion to  previous  laws  representing  the  first 
limited  steps  toward  public  financing  of 
elections.  These  provide  for  small  tax  credits 
or  deductions  for  voluntary  political  dona- 
tions by  Individuals,  plus  the  new  form  al- 
lowing the  taxpayer  to  earmark  $1  of  his 
federal  payment  for  use  by  national  parties 
in  the  1976  presidential  election. 

The  $1  taxpayer's  public-spirited  "check- 
off" ultimately  may  turn  out  to  be  a  futile 
act,  becaiise  Congress  before  1976  must  pass 
a  new  bill  actually  appropriating  an  amount 
equal  to  the  taxpayer  checkoffs,  and  this  bill 
could  be  cut,  defeated  or  vetoed.  At  any 
rate,  the  plan  was  a  big  dud  In  Its  first  year 
of  operation,  with  less  than  3%  of  this 
spring's  tax  returns  accompanied  by  a  check- 
off form. 

Whatever  its  fallings,  the  checkoff  plan  at 
least  gives  the  Individual  taxpayer  the  option 
of  denying  his  dollar  of  public  money  to  the 
politicians.  Sen.  Hart's  plan  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  campaigns  allows 
no  such  personal  veto;  Treasury  money 
would  be  paid  out  automatically  to  as  many 
qualified  candidates  as  asked  for  it.  Any 
candidate  could  refuse  the  public  money  and 
rely  on  private  contributions,  but  he'd  be 
handicapped  by  being  labeled  a  capUve  of 
the  fat  cats. 

The  public  financing  of  congressional  cam- 
paigns would  have  two  side-effects,  not 
necessarily  bad.  It  would  spell  defeat  for 
more  Incumbents,  who  now  have  a  great 
private  fund-raising  advantage  over  un- 
known challengers  back  home.  Sen.  Hart's 
proposed  10-cents-per-voter  subsidy  for  pri- 
mary elections  works  out,  for  example,  to 
$1.4  million  for  each  statewide  candidate  in 
California,  guaranteeing  a  sitting  Senator 
a  herd  of  rivals  In  bis  own  party  as  well- 
fixed  as  he.  That  Independently  available 
source  of  Treasury  money  also  would  fur- 
ther weaken  the  declining  Influence  of  orga- 
nized political  parties,  for  a  rising  young 
politician  would  be  able  to  Ignore  the  bosses 
and  strike  for  glory  on  his  own. 

To  preserve  some  role  for  traditional  party 
funding  In  general  elections.  Sen.  Hart  would 
allow  a  candidate  to  accept  limited  dona- 
tions from  national  and  state  party  head- 
quarters, and  even  to  collect  some  small 
gifts  from  Individuals.  These  amounts  are 
intended  to  be  marginal  compared  with 
the  assured  hunk  of  Treasury  money,  but 
this  Is  the  area  where  temptations  would 
arise  to  outspend  an  opponent.  A  special 
federal  board  would  be  set  up  to  catch 
cheaters. 

All  proposals  for  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns must  deal  with  the  problem  of  non- 
serious  kooks  lured  Into  a  contest  by  the 
whiff  of  free  money.  Because  the  govern- 
ment should  never  have  the  power  to  decide 
who's  not  serious  or  who's  a  kook,  the 
weeding-out  safeguards  must  be  automatic 
and  uniform.  Sen.  Hart's  plant  would  require 
all  would-be  candidates  to  put  up  a  "secu- 
rity deposit"  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  ex- 
pected federal  subsidy.  If  on  election  day  a 
goof -off  candidate  got  less  than  10%  of  the 
total  vote,  he'd  forfeit  his  deposit;  If  less 
than  5'>,  he'd  not  only  be  made  to  give 
up  the  deposit  but  also  pay  back  all  the 
federal  campaign  money  given  to  him. 

But  rules  would  have  to  be  piled  on  rules 
to  prevent  a  candidate  from  entering  the 
free-money  gnme  by  getting  his  security 
deposit  from  a  few  rich  backers.  No  Indi- 
vidual or  organization  would  be^allowed  to 
put  up  more  than  $250. 

Possibly  through  some  such  maze  of  rules 
a  fair  system  could  be  devised.  But  the  fun- 
damental question  remains:  Do  the  expenses 
of  electing  one  man  to  office  instead  of 
another  have  a  legitimate  call  on  the  whole 
citizenry's  money? 


That  depends  mainly  on  what  the  tax- 
payers would  be  buying.  "Information"  pre- 
sumably would  be  the  basic  commodity:  a 
candidate's  opinions  on  various  public  prob- 
lems, what  he  looks  and  sounds  like,  his 
facility  with  words. 

Not  all  Information  that  would  be  helpful 
to  a  voter  Is  generated  during  the  formal 
canvassing  season  known  as  the  campaign, 
the  period  for  which  subsidies  are  proposed. 
During  the  long  stretches  between  cam- 
paigns. Incumbent  In  Congress  amass  voting 
records,  do  and  say  things  that  are  reported 
as  news,  send  out  mall  and  newsletters  and 
return  home  for  supposedly  nonpartisan 
speeches  to  the  garden  clubs.  Because  most 
of  this  Informational  activity  already  is 
publicly  financed,  a  special  campaign-season 
subsidy  wouldn't  buy  much  extra  help  for 
the  voters  In  Judging  Incumbents. 

Challengers  would  benefit  more,  by  using 
the  subsidies  In  traditional  ways  to  promote 
the  recognition  of  their  names.  Even  so, 
campaign-generated  Information  "Is  only 
one  of  many  variables  affecting  elections," 
says  Ralph  Winter,  a  Yale  Law  School  pro- 
fessor. In  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  In- 
cumbent's age,  the  state  of  the  economy, 
deep  changes  In  public  sentiment  all  can 
prove  even  more  decisive. 

Anyway,  "Information"  Is  rather  a  strong 
word  for  some  of  the  mindless  sloganeering 
and  televised  imagery  that  the  taxpayers  are 
being  asked  to  underwrite. 

"He  Really  Gets  Things  Done."  "Tou  Can 
Believe  Adlal  Stevenson."  "Bill  Brock  Be- 
lieves." "President  Muskle  (Don't  You  Feel 
Better  Already?)"  "Bob  Barry  Is  a  Fighter 
Who  Takes  on  the  Tough  Ones."  Prom  the 
pictures  flooding  the  nation  at  campaign 
time,  one  would  conclude  that  Congressmen 
do  nothing  but  stride  confidently  across  the 
Capitol  plaza  with  a  briefcase,  or  wander 
lonely  beaches,  lacket  over  the  shoulder,  a 
thoughtful  gaze  on  the  horizon. 

A   MtrSHROOMING   INDtJSTKT 

In  recent  years  a  whole  Industry  of  cam- 
paign advertising  specialists  has  mush- 
roomed to  advise  candidates  on  how  to  spend 
their  privately  collected  money  on  this  kind 
of  material.  With  an  assured  supply  of  fi- 
nancing from  public  tax  funds,  the  campaign 
consultant  would  become  Just  one  more  para- 
sitic operator  who,  like  a  commercial  Income 
tax  preparer,  thrives  merely  because  the 
government  exists.  Public  financing  of  elec- 
tions In  Puerto  Rico  already  has  hired  flocks 
of  campaign  experts  down  from  the  main- 
land. 

For  all  Its  foolishness,  the  "information" 
that's  broadcast  and  printed  during  cam- 
paigns U  regulated  only  by  the  laws  of  libel 
and  a  candidates  Judgment  of  how  much 
mudslinglng  the  public  will  tolerate.  If  poli- 
ticians' attacks  on  each  other  ever  become 
an  official  cost  of  government.  Congress 
would  be  Increasingly  tempted  to  legislate 
standards  of  fair  campaign  comment.  Knowl- 
edge that  they  were  financing  Republican 
propaganda  would  be  intolerable  for  many 
Democratic  taxpayers,  and  vice  versa,  but 
making  subsidized  candidates  obey  "fair- 
ness" guidelines  would  be  equally  Intoler- 
able, and  probably  unconstitutional. 

At  thLs  point  the  Inevitable  question 
arises:  "Well,  do  you  want  ITT  (or  the 
Teamsters,  or  United  Auto  Workers)  to  buy 
the  next  President?" 

That  risk  obviously  needs  to  be  diminished, 
in  light  of  the  revelatl6ns  of  recent  years, 
but  there's  not  yet  an  obvious  need  to  go  to 
the  extreme  of  taxing  people  to  pay  for  the 
antics  of  barnstorming  politicians,  or  adding 
their  expenses  to  the  national  debt.  At  least 
that  step  shouldn't  be  taken  before  trying 
sterner  enforcement  of  existing  law. 

The  1971  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  mere  public 
disclosure  of  political  contributions  is  a  de- 
terrent to  moneybag  abuses.  The  deterrent 
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stems  not  Just  from  press  and  public  curi- 
osity about  who  gave,  and  how  much.  A 
list  of  a  candidate's  contributors  In  the 
hands  of  his  opponent  lends  Itself,  bluntly 
speaking,  to  pretty  effective  demagoguery. 

Its  true  that  the  1971  law  didn't  prevent 
the  ugly  mess  we  have  now.  But  much  of  the 
problem  can  be  traced  to  the  attempts  last 
year  by  both  donors  and  solicitors  to  shuffle 
huge  sums  around  before  the  April  7  start 
of  the  disclosure  rules.  That  one-shot  in- 
ducement for  corner-cutting  has  vanished. 
Also,  people  haven't  started  going  to  Jail  yet 
for  the  financial  violations  related  to  Water- 
gate and  other  1972  campaign  dldos.  Water- 
gate Is  ruining  reputations  right  and  left, 
a  fate  which  ought  to  scare  other  big  oper- 
ators into  better  future  behavior. 

A    CATHARSIS 

Some  politicians  hope  the  whole  Watergate 
8tor>'  will  be  something  of  a  catharsis  for  the 
traditional  system  of  campaign  giving.  "By 
exposing  it  we  can  use  this  case  to  dispose 
of  these  practices  once  and  for  all,"  says 
Republican  Sen.  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois. 
The  Senate's  special  Watergate  Investigating 
committee  is  specifically  charged  with  Iden- 
tifying loopholes  In  existing  election  laws 
and  recommending  cbangm. 

Establishment  of  a  six-member  federal 
elections  commission  is  being  proposed  by 
Senate  OOP  Leader  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  replace  the  congressional  agencies 
which  now  monitor  political  financing.  If 
they  find  something  wrong,  the  case  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  prosecution,  which  so  far  has  been 
flabby.  The  proposed  commission  would  have 
power  to  launch  Its  own  court  action  against 
violators. 

Tightening  the  law  where  possible  and'cre- 
ating  yet  another  enforcement  bureaucracy 
would  not  provide  the  whole  answer  to  the 
buying  and  selling  of  political  influence 
through  campaign  giving.  But  it  would  be 
better  than  anything  accomplished  before, 
and  It  could  head  off  the  wrong  answer  of 
letting  politiciskns  reach  the  public  trough 
before  they're  elected  to  anything. 


Exhibit  2 
Resolution  Oitered  bt  Senator  Abourezk 
Before  the  Senate  Democratic  Conference 

Whereas,  public  confidence  In  the  Integrity 
of  the  Federal  government  has  been  under- 
mined by  the  corrupting  Influence  of  large 
campaign  contributions  In  recent  months, 
and 

Whereas,  to  maintain  the  confidence  In 
the  integrity  of  free  and  open  elections  Is 
of  paramount  concern  to  the  preservation  of 
democracy  and  the  continuing  orderly  opera- 
tion of  government,  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  committed  It- 
self to  positive  and  constructive  reform  of 
the  electoral  process  by  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  tax 
credits,  and  the  tax  check-off  system  for 
financing  of  Presidential  elections. 

Resolved,  that  the  Democratic  Conference 
calls  for  the  prompt  scheduling  of  bearings 
by  appropriate  committees  on  proposals  to 
provide  for  public  financing  of  Federal  elec- 
tions and  favors  Senate  passage  of  legisla- 
tion embodying  the  public  financing  concept 
and  an  end  to  the  corrupting  Influence  of 
large  campaign  contributions  In  Federal  elec- 
tions at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Resolved  further,  that  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference supports  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
dependent prosecutor  to  enforce  Impartially 
and  effectively  all  Federal  campaign  flnanclng 
laws. 


ELDER   STATESMAN   SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  WATERGATE 

Mr.    PEARSON.    Mr.    President,    the 
April,  20  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 


carried  an  article  by  Alf  M.  Landon  deal- 
ing generally  with  the  Watergate  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Landon's  comments  and  ob- 
servations are  very  perceptive  and  cogent 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  by  the  Republican  Party's  senior 
statesman  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Elder  Statesman  Speaks  Out 
(By  Alf  M.  Landon) 

ToPEKA.  Kans. — The  ramifications  of  the 
Watergate  criminal  conspiracy  are  far-reach- 
ing and  deep  with  scattered  reputations  and 
distressed  families. 

The  great  constitutional  questions  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  functions  In- 
volved, which  have  existed  since  the  birth  of 
our  great  and  beloved  Republic,  have  once 
again  been  solved  by  mutual  agreement 
without  resorting  to  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. 

The  constitutional  question  Is  not  a  sim- 
ple confrontation  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  on  the  matter  of  executive 
privileged  communications. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  an  effi- 
cient Administration  If  either  the  President 
or  his  subordinates  were  subject  to  the  beck 
and  call  of  Congressional  committees.  Every 
Chief  Executive  In  our  history  has  rightfully 
asserted  that  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  investiga- 
tion by  the  Congress  is  a  precious  one  and 
must  be  maintained.  The  President  and  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervln,  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee Investigating  Watergate,  have  suc- 
cessfully linked  these  two  together  by  arrang- 
ing for  the  voluntary  appearance  of  any  of 
the  executive  staff  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. It  Is  simply  reaching  a  satisfactory 
accommodation  which  has  often  occurred  in 
the  past  on  this  ticklish  question  between 
Presidents  and  Congressional  committees  to 
avoid  the  long  delay  of  settling  a  constitu- 
tional question  in  the  courts.  I  think  the 
same  questions  have  arisen  in  relations  be- 
tween governors  and  their  state  legislatures. 

In  1964  when  Senator  Fulbrlght,  after 
the  Manila  conference  In  which  President 
Johnson  assumed  the  guardianship  of  all 
Asia,  persistently  attempted  to  get  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  answer  ques- 
tions as  to  the  extent  of  our  foreign  commit- 
ments all  over  the  world,  he  declined.  It  was 
finally  settled  by  an  Informal  agreement 
limiting  the  scope  of  the  committee's  ques- 
tions such  as  Is  In  the  case  of  Watergate. 

There  are,  of  course,  grave  legal  questions 
Involved.  What  right  does  anyone  have  to 
"bug"  someone  else's  property  by  breaking 
and  entering  the  same?  That's  Just  like  going 
Into  someone's  office  when  he's  out — search- 
ing his  files  to  get  valuable  Information  In 
a  business  affair  or  to  embarrass  him  In  some 
other  way.  That's  simply  a  matter  of  theft 
and  Invasion  of  privacy,  which  was  the 
charge  In  the  Watergate  trial. 

President  Nixon  has  properly  referred  the 
Watergate  skulduggery  to  the  Judicial  process. 

As  far  as  the  failure  of  the  President  to 
speak  out  more  definitely  is  concerned,  he 
could  not  make  statements  on  a  subject 
matter  which  was  Involved  in  grand  Jury 
proceedings.  He  could  not  say  anything 
because  he  would  be  rlghtfuly  criticized  for 
Influencing  pending  decisions  In  the  Judicial 
process.  Senator  Ervln.  former  trial  Judge 
and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  North 
Carolina,  has  recognized  the  duty  of  the 
Investigating  committee  to  carefully  guard 
and  maintain  at  all  hazards  the  precious 
right  of  any  Individual  concerned  to  a  fair 
trial  and  his  day  In  court. 

Public  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
threat   to  our  democratic  processes,   which 


concerns  us  all  In  the  shocking  Watergate 
arrangements  by  a  handful  of  President 
appointees,  was  further  complicated  by  glib 
reporting  evaluating  our  President's  positions 
relative  to  Congressional  Investigations  as 
grabbing  for  more  power. 

Over-all,  there  Is  the  growing  righteous 
indignation  of  the  public  at  sordid  political 
usage.  Illegal  Watergate  activities  are  ex- 
ploding all  over  the  place.  It  was  lightly 
referred  to  as  a  "caper"  by  cynical  Wash- 
ington news  media  and  In  some  other  quar- 
ters as  the  'vay  of  politicians.  Common  sense 
rejects  that  kind  of  stuff  and  nonsense. 

The  inherent  moral  questions  are  getting 
worse  and  worse  and  worse.  The  question  of 
character  Is  coming  in  more  and  more  all  the 
time. 

We  have  the  then  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  with  more  power  than  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  had  In  his  prime,  finally  admitting 
that  he  participated  in  three  conferences 
where  the  bugging  of  Democratic  National 
Committee  headquarters  in  the  Watergate 
was  discussed.  He  could  have  fiatly  put  a  stop 
to  It  by  simply  saying.  In  the  first  conference. 
If  you  fellows  ever  go  ahead  with  your  pro- 
posed stupid.  Immoral  and  Illegal  plans.  I'll 
throw  the  book  at  you,  either  as  crooks  or 
as  "nuts." 

Instead,  John  Mitchell  apparently  pussy- 
footed around  with  two  more  conferences. 
He  knew  who  was  Involved  when  It  hap- 
pened. He  should  have  had  them  prosecuted 
the  next  day.  The  astounding  contradictions 
In  his  own  statements  have  shaken  and 
alarmed  our  citizenry.  At  the  least  an  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  has  low- 
ered the  ethical  standards  of  his  high  posi- 
tion and  his  profession  by  his  conduct,  be- 
traying the  confidence  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Also,  It  can  be  said  that  by  the  prestige  of 

Sis  high  ofllce,  in  even  personally  partlclpat- 
ig  In  three  meetings  and  listening  to  the 
discussion  and  planning  of  a  criminal  act, 
he  gave  the  color  of  safe  conduct  to  others 
directly  or  Indirectly  familiar  with  It. 

John  Mitchell's  motives  In  this  high  scan- 
dal are  a  mystery.  His  actions  uncovered  so 
far  by  grand  Jury  proceedings  are  not.  His 
record  will  haunt  htm  as  long  as  he  lives  and 
his  reputation  in  history  thereafter.  At  least 
the  due  processes  of  the  law  promptly 
started  and  properly  by  the  positive  direc- 
tion of  the  President  are  Involving  the 
higher-ups.  That  Is  healthy  for  both  political 
parties  and  the  public,  for  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Jury  trials  the  mark  of  the  Watergate 
case  will  be  In  the  verdict  of  the  American 
conscience.  The  real  damage  is  the  dimin- 
ished public  confidence  in,  and  respect  for, 
our  highest  public  ofllce  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  indication  that 
the  President  Is  Involved.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  knew  anything  of  this  Illegal 
golng-on  In  campaign  planning.  '^^^ 

History  reveals  that  was  the  experience/ of 
other  Presidents  of  our  co.untry^^yisP^he 
constant  increase  of  heavy  and  i:diS^lex  bur- 
dens, political  as  well  as  governmental,  of 
that  office.  It  should  be  recognized  by  ob- 
Jectlve-mlnded  folks  that  a  President  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  campaign  plan- 
ning as  he  can,  and  Is,  for  his  national  poli- 
cies. There  are  simply  not  enough  hours  in 
the  day  for  that.  There  are  hardly  enough 
hours  for  his  main  Job  of  running  the 
Government. 


CUTBACKS    IN    HEALTH   RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  budget  recommenda- 
tions for  the  coming  fiscal  year  for 
health  programs  results  in  reductions  in 
many  activities  conducted  by  the  Na- 
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tional  Institutes  of  Health.  Moreover,  the 
administration  proposes  to  concentrate 
the  majority  of  health  research  resources 
on  cancer  and  heart  research,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  vitally  needed  programs. 

Although  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  substantially  increase  funding  in  these 
two  areas — the  major  health  concern 
and  the  major  cause  of  death  in  this 
country — I  do  not  believe  that  the  other 
areas  of  biomedical  research  should  be 
so  severely  curtailed. 

One  instance  of  the  impact  of  this  lack 
of  funding  for  biomedical  research  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Sparks,  a  faculty  member  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis.  Dr. 
Sparks  very  ably  points  to  the  need  to 
continue  and,  where  possible,  expand  re- 
search in  kidney  disease.  Under  H.R.  1, 
passed  last  Congress,  persons  covered  by 
social  security  and  their  dependents  who 
are  in  need  of  kidney  transplantation  or 
dialysis  are  eligible  for  medicare  pay- 
ments. It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
the  amendment  will  eventually  run  close 
to  one-half  billion  dollars.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  is  not  the  time  to  reduce  fimds 
for  research  into  kidney  disease,  as  the 
adminLstration  now  proposes.  Better  and 
less  expensive  methods  of  treatment  must 
be  found  so  that  this  cost  does  not  con- 
tinue to  spiral.  It  cannot  be  done  without 
adequate  Federal  support. 

Such  examples  of  the  random  and  ec- 
centric natiire  of  the  administration's 
budget  cutting  make  it  difficult  for  me 
to  regard  its  budget  proposal  as  respon- 
sible and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  concern 
with  Dr.  Sparks  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  Univebsitt, 
St.  Lcniis,  Mo.,  April  16, 1973. 
Senator  Thomas  Eaclxton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eacueton  :  I  am  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Washington  University  In  St. 
Louis.  I  am  writing  to  you.  as  a  member  of 
the  Labor-HEW  subcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
to  point  out  a  relationship  between  two 
pieces  of  legislation  which  most  of  your  Sen- 
ate colleagues  may  not  be  aware  of.  and  which 
I  believe  to  be  of  Importance. 

I  refer  to  the  relationship  between  the 
FY  '74  NIH  appropriations  on  which  you  will 
soon  be  starting  hearings,  and  the  dialysis 
and  transplantation  amendment  to  HR  1, 
which  went  Into  effect  April  1.  and  for  which 
payments  will  begin  from  Social  Security  on 
July  1.  My  concern  stems  from  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  a  consultant  or  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Artificial  Kidney/ 
Chronic  Uremia  Program  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism  and  Digestive 
Diseases  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
since  1965.  In  addition  I  have  conducted  re- 
search since  1964  In  areas  relevant  to  the  arti- 
ficial kidney. 

My  concern  Is  with  the  eventual  cost  of 
the  HR  1  amendment  and  the  Implications 
this  should  have  for  the  NIH  appropriations. 
The  cost  of  HR  1  during  the  first  year  wlU 
be  large  enough,  but  the  cost  In  3-4  years  will 
be  staggering.  Consider  that  probably  30,000 
people  wUl  be  on  dialysis  when  the  program 
stabilizes,  and  that  the  average  cost  for  each 
patient  will  be  about  $10,000  on  the  average. 


(The  cost  of  dialysis  at  home  is  approxi- 
mately $5,000  and  In  a  kidney  center  the 
cost  Is  about  $15,000).  This  means  the  cost 
to  the  government  for  dialysis  treatments 
wUl  be  about  $300,000,000  per  year.  In  addi- 
tion the  amendment  commits  Social  Security 
to  pay  for  all  the  patients'  medical  expenses. 
Since  many  of  the  people  with  severe  kidney 
disease  also  have  other  medical  problems  It 
Is  not  unrealistic  to  place  the  eventual  cost 
of  the  program  at  ',i  billion  dollars  a  year. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  cost  of 
this  amendment  wUl  be  In  the  same  league 
as  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  or  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  two  largest  Institutes 
In  the  NIH ! 

The  critical  question  at  this  time  Is  how 
much  research  funding  Is  being  allocated 
to  the  Important  problem  of  lowering  this 
cost  %nd  making  the  treatment  more  effec- 
tive. The  answer  Is  that  the  only  research 
effort  backing  up  this  enormous  program 
on  which  the  nation  has  embarked  Is  the 
small  Artificial  Kidney  Chronic  Uremia  Pro- 
gram. This  program  has  had  to  fight  for  its 
life  In  the  last  three  years  and  this  year. 
Just  when  It  is  assuming  the  back-up  re- 
search role  for  an  expenditure  nearly  as  large 
as  that  for  cancer.  It  has  been  asked  to  take 
a  cut  of  30'"  ,  down  to  only  $3.5  million. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  wrong  direction 
considering  that  the  HR  1  amendment  Is  the 
first  major  governmental  program  to  assume 
responsibility  for  all  direct  payments  for  a 
major  disease.  It  is  most  Important  that  It  be 
conducted  thoughtfully  and  with  careful 
planning.  It  appears  mandatory  that  part  of 
this  planning  must  Include  an  augmented  re- 
search program  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
treatment. 

I  would  urge  that  this  relationship  between 
the  HR  1  cost  and  the  research  budget  of 
the  Artificial  Kldney/Chronlc  Uremia  pro- 
gram be  brought  out  clearly  In  the  committee 
hearings  and.  If  possible,  be  mirrored  In  the 
appropriations.  Since  two  agencies  are  in- 
volved. It  Is  likely  that  the  tle-ln  will  not 
be  accomplished  unless  It  Is  spelled  out  by 
Congress. 

This  letter  Is  not  (probably  unfortunately) 
part  of  an  organized  campaign  to  Inform  leg- 
islators of  the  tle-ln  between  HR  1  and  the 
NIH  appropriations.  In  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  governmental  expenditure  on  the 
HR  1  amendment,  I  hope  a  high  priority  wUl 
be  given  In  the  hearings  to  providing  the 
Artificial  Kldney/Chronlc  Uremia  Program 
with  the  funds  to  properly  back-up  this  ex- 
penditure and  study  how  it  may  be  lowered 
In  the  future. 

I  might  add  that  one  of  the  few  health 
matters  on  which  the  President  has  made 
supportive  statements  has  been  the  artificial 
kidney.  Hence  there  is  some  hope  that,  If  a 
particular  provision  In  this  area  were  written 
Into  the  appropriations,  the  President  might 
be  Inclined  favorably  toward  It. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. If,  on  your  next  trip  to  St.  Louis,  you 
would  like  to  speak  to  the  medical  research- 
ers In  the  area  of  hemodialysis,  or  visit  the 
Renal  Division  and  the  Chromalloy-Amerl- 
can  Kidney  Center  at  Barnes  Hospital,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  make  the  arrangements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Sparks. 
Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 


CONFIRMATION    OF    DR.    ARTHUR 
S.  FLEMMING 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  given  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemmlng 
to  serve  as  Commissioner  on  Aging  its 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration.  In 
recent  weeks,  significant  progress  has 
been  made  toward  improving  the  lives 
of  older  Americans.  The  enactment  of  the 


Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Services 
Act  of  1973  significantly  strength- 
ened and  upgraded  the  Administration 
on  Aging.  By  confirming  Dr.  Flemming, 
the  Senate  has  placed  a  man  imiquely 
qualified  to  lead  this  newly  strengthened 
agency. 

I  issued  a  brief  statement  during  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee's 
consideration  of  Dr.  Flemming's  nomi- 
nation, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  statement  plus  Dr.  Flemming's 
biographical  sketch  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement  by  Senator  J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr., 

Regarding  the  Nomination  of  Dr.  Arthur 

s.  flemming 

One  could  hardly  comment  on  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  recent  years  In  efforts  to 
understand  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
without  mentioning  the  role  of  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Flemmlng.  Dr.  Flemming  is  a  distinguished 
academician,  religious  leader  and  public  ser- 
vant who  has  served  bis  nation  In  various 
capacities  during  the  past  four  decades. 

As  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare from  1958  to  1961,  Dr.  Flemmlng  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Increased  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  field  of  aging.  The 
first  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  In 
1961  was  an  outgrowth  of  his  efforts.  This 
conference  set  the  stage  for  the  development 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  and  other 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  Senior  Citizens. 

In  1971.  President  Nixon  called  upon  Dr. 
Flemmlng  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of  the 
second  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
which  was  held  In  December  of  that  year. 
Dr.  Flemmlng  brought  together  thousands 
of  delegates  and  experts  from  across  the 
nation.  The  momentum  generated  by  this 
conference  has  served  to  bring  the  problems 
of  our  senior  citizens  to  the  attention  of  aU 
of  our  people.  Legislation  such  as  the  Nutri- 
tion Program,  the  Older  Americans  Compre- 
hensive Services  Act  of  1973,  the  expansion 
of  Socal  Security  coverage,  and  the  20%  So- 
cial Security  Increase  enacted  last  year  all 
refiect  the  Congressional  response  to  The 
White  House  Conference  of  1971. 

Since  The  White  House  Conference,  Doctor 
Flemmlng  has  served  as  Special  Consultant 
to  the  President  on  Aging,  a  position  that 
has  enabled  him  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
senior  citizens  at  the  very  highest  levels  of 
our  government.  In  addition.  Doctor  Flem- 
mlng has  devoted  his  considerable  energies 
to  the  task  of  coordinating  federal  programs 
in  the  field  of  aging. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  President 
has  nominated  Arthur  Flemmlng  to  serve  as 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  and  I  understand 
he  wUl  be  principal  advisor  on  matters  af- 
fecting the  aging  In  all  domestic  programs. 
A  strong  Conunlssloner  on  Aging  presiding 
over  a  strengthened  Administration  on  Aging 
win  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  senior  citizens.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Doctor  Flemmlng  during  bis 
tenure  as  Commissioner  on  Aging. 


Biographical  Statement  or  Arthxtr 
Sherwood  Flemming 
Born  in  Kingston,  New  York.  June  12,  1905. 

academic  background 
A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  1927;  M.A., 
American     University,     1928:     J.D.,     George 
Washington  University.  1933. 

Honorary  degrees  from  a  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

PROFESSIONAL    ACADEMIC    EXPERIENCE 

Instructor  of  Government,  American  Uni- 
versity, 1927-30. 
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Director,  School  of  Public  Affairs,  American 
University,  1934-39. 

Executive  Officer,  American  University, 
1938-39. 

President,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1948- 
53,  and  1957-58. 

President,  University  of  Oregon,  1961-68. 

President,  Macalester  College,  1968-71. 

OTHER    PROFESSIONAL    EXPERIENCE 

Editorial  Staff,  U.S.  DaUy  (Now  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report) ,  1930-34. 

Member,  US.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
1939-48. 

Member,  War  Manpower  Commission,  1942- 
45  (Chairman.  Labor- Management  Manpower 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Commission) . 

Director,  Office  of  Defense  Moblll2atlon, 
1953-57  (Served  during  this  period  as  mem- 
ber of  National  Security  Council  and  by  In- 
vitation of  the  President,  participated  In 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet) . 

Secretary,  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
1958-61. 

Chairman,  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  J971- 

Speclal  Consultant  to  the  President  on 

Aging,  1972- 

OTHER     SERVICE 

Member  of  first  and  second  Hoover  Com- 
missions on  organization  of  Executive 
Branch  of  Government. 

Member,  President  Elsenhower's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Government  Organization, 
1953-61. 

Member,  International  Civil  Service  Ad- 
visory Board,  1960-64. 

Chairman,  National  Advisory  Committee 
of  Upward  Bound,  1965- 

Member,  National  Advisory  Committee  of 
Peace  Corps.  1961-68. 

Member,  President's  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Policy,  1965-68. 

Chairman,  Commission  on  Political  Activity 
of  Government  Personnel,  1966-67. 

Chairman,  Social  Security  Advisory  Coun- 
cU,  1969-71. 

President,  Oregon  Council  of  Churches, 
1964-66. 

President,  National  CouncU  of  Churches  of 
Christ  In  America,  1966-69. 

F>resldent,  National  Council  on  Social  Wel- 
fare, 1968-69. 

Chairman,  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, 1969-70. 

PERSONAL 

Married,  Bern  ice  Virginia  Moler,  December 
14,  1934. 

Children — Elizabeth  Ann  (Mrs.  George 
Speese),  Susan  Harriett  (Mrs.  John  Parker), 
Harry  Sherwood,  Arthxir  Henry  and  Thomas 
Madison  (twins). 

Member — Methodist  Church. 

Republican. 


CONGRESS    AND    CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  mat- 
ters of  war  and  peace.  Congress  is  a 
constitutional  coequal  with  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  fact  is  being  made  loud 
and  clear  by  recent  actions  taken  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  within  two 
separate  Senate  Committees  regarding 
Cambodia. 

The  advice  ofifered  by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  a  highly  respected  na- 
tional newspaper  that  over  the  last  dec- 
ade has  lined  up  behind  the  President 
on  these  matters,  is  pertinent  and  should 
be  heeded. 

The  Monitor  editorialized; 

(I)t  behooves  Mr.  Nixon  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  Congressional  mood,  to  consider  the 
humanitarian  as  well  as  military  factors,  and 
to  avoid  bringing  on  the  "constitutional 
rrlsls"  of  which  Mr.  Mansfield  warns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  May 


16  lead  editorial  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  a 'feature  article  by  the 
Monitor's  Richard  L.  Strout  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bombing  in  Cambodia 

Senate  majority  leader  Mansfield  warns 
of  a  "true  constitutional  crisis"  If  the  Presi- 
dent Ignores  expected  legislation  to  end 
military  relnvolvement  in  Indochina  without 
"specific  authorization  by  Congress." 

Such  legislation  has  bfeen  approved  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relatloivs  Committee 
In  the  form  of  the  Case-Church  amendment. 
Also  on  the  way  through  Senate  committee 
processes  is  approval  of  House  legislation 
against  continued  bombing  In  Cambodia, 
with  the  Senate  extending  the  ban  to  Laoe 
as  well. 

If  Dr.  Kissinger's  forthcoming  talks  with 
North  Vietnam's  Le  Due  Tho  have  concrete 
results,  the  legislation  might  be  affected. 
But  at  the  moment  It  appears  that  the 
congressional  trend  Is  Irreversible.  A  revi- 
talized Congress  Is  seeking  to  restore  the 
the  balance  of  government  by  asserting  Its 
constitutional  power  over  making  and  fi- 
nancing war.  Supporters  of  the  new  legis- 
lation want  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  con- 
gressional acquiescence  In  administration 
military  steps  of  the  sort  they  feel  could 
start  the  whole  -  Indo-Chlna  cycle  over 
again. 

There  are  potential  dangers  In  limiting 
executive  fiexiblllty  in  military  matters, 
especially  in  Laos,  where  the  administra- 
tion sees  the  presence  of  an  Illegal  North 
Vietnamese  Army  as  requiring  U.S.  sup- 
port of  thousands  of  Thai  mercenaries.  Else- 
where in  the  world  there  may  be  occasions 
where  the  President  might  need  to  move  fast. 

But  with  U.S.  troops  and  POWs  out  of 
Indo-Chlna,  It  is  hard  to  plead  such  an 
urgent  national  *»nterest  that  the  President 
could  not  take  time  to  seek  congressional 
approval  for  new  or  continued  bombing 
there.  It  is  unacceptable  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  threaten  to  continue  to  bomb  even 
if  Congress  cuts  off  requested  funds. 

Rather  It  behooves  Mr.  Nixon  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  congressional,  be  sensitive  to  the 
humanitarian  as  well  as  military  factors,  and 
to  avoid  bringing  on  the  "constitutional 
crisis"  of  which  Mr.  Mansfield  warns. 


NiXON-CONGRESS     AsiAN     RiFT     TkST    OF     NEW 

Power  Balance 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — Congress  tightens  pressvu^ 
on  President  Nixon  over  Cambodia,  and  the 
upshot  should  Indicate  the  changed  power 
lines  m  Washington. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
votes  24  to  0  to  cut  off  all  funds  for  bomb- 
ing Cambodia  or  Laos. 

Mr.  Nixon's  prestige  Is  Involved  on  three 
fronts:  Watergate,  the  economy,  and  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  now  Is  definitely  kicking  back  at 
Mr.  Nixon  over  impoundment,  executive 
privilege,  and — Immediately — curtailment  of 
commitment  In  Southeast  Asia,  specifically  in 
Cambodia. 

And  so,  this  week,  three  strands  are 
braided:  The  start  of  the  Senate  Watergate 
investigation,  the  meeting  of  presidential  ad- 
viser Henry  A.  Kissinger  with  Le  Due  Tho 
about  Cambodia,  and  the  Senate  committee 
approval,  without  dissent,  of  congressional 
veto  of  further  funds  for  Cambodia. 

Simultaneously  a  run  on  the  dollar  has 
developed  abroad  emphasizing,  and  perhaps 
enhancing,  the  power  struggle  in  Washing- 
ton. 

AUTHORrrT    DILUTED 

President  Nixon's  home-front  crisis 
weakens  his  authority  in  international  af- 


fairs. Simultaneously,  it  tempts  a  long- 
weakened  Congress  to  grab  back  power. 

One  aspect  Is  Cambodia. 

The  big  break  here  came  last  week  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Indo-Chlna  struggle  began 
passed  an  end-the-war  bill  219-188,  rejecting 
funds  to  continue  bombing  . 

It  was  a  dramatic  rebuke  to  the  President. 
The  House  has  always  hitherto  supported 
him  In  the  war. 

For  the  first  time  the  Senate  now  is  fol- 
lowing the  House  lead. 

A  Senate  appropriations  committee  re- 
jected a  Defense  Department  request  for  a 
transfer  of  Pentagon  funds  to  continue  Cam- 
bodia bombing,  and  added  Laos  to  the  ban. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
approved  an  amendment  that  went  further: 
cut  off  funds  for  all  military  actions  in  Indo- 
Chlna  without  specific  congressional  authori- 
zation. Sens.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R)  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Prank  Church  (D)  of  Idaho  thus 
launched  the  New  Case-Church  amendment. 

The  full  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
adopted  an  amendment  to  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  by  Sen.  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton  (D)  of  Missouri  to  apply  the  spend- 
ing ban  to  all  funds  previously  voted.  HI* 
amendment  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
from  the  chair.  Senator  Eagleton  plans  to  ap- 
peal a  ruling  to  a  majority  vote. 

The  moves  in  the  Senate  on  Cambodia  con- 
siderably widen  the  House  action.  Together 
they  would  include  not  only  Cambodia  but 
all  funds  for  all  military  action  In  South- 
east Asia.  They  would  specifically  reaffirm  the 
requirement  of  congresslonsd  approval. 

Washington  finds  it  hard  to  believe  there 
will  be  a  showdown  with  the  White  House, 
but  It  cant  be  sure:  It  may  be  a  test  of  the 
new  balance  of  power. 

Significantly,  the  House  heard  familiar 
pro-war  arguments  repeated  in  its  debate 
last  week  and  then  rejected  them  by  a  31- 
vote  majority. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  at  least  one  statement  about  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  about  which  everj-^one 
will  a«ree;  It  has  come  under  exceeding- 
ly close  scrutiny,  both  here  in  the  Senate 
and  among  the  citizenry.  This  scrutiny 
is  entirely  proper.  Every  treaty  which 
the  Senate  is  called  upon  to  ratify  should 
be  carefully  examined  to  insure  that  our 
national  interests,  as  well  as  internation- 
al order  and  justice,  are  upheld. 

But  the  prolonged  and  redundant  na- 
ture of  our  scrutiny  of  this  convention 
is  truly  unfortunate.  Essentially  the  same 
arguments  have  been  made  since  the 
convention's  introduction.  Most  of  these 
arguments  have  been  technical,  focusing 
on  very  small  parts  of  the  convention 
and  its  language.  Again,  It  is  proper  that 
these  matters  should  be  scrutinized,  but 
unfortunately  the  prolongation  of  nit- 
picking scrutiny  has  meant  that  the 
larger  principles  Involved  have  been  al- 
most forgotten,  at  least  by  those  opposed 
to  the  convention. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  a  declara- 
tion that  the  United  States  and  all  civi- 
lized nations  are  opposed  to  mass  murder 
and  that  all  of  them  will  do  their  share 
to  assure  that  the  horrors  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many are  not  repeated.  We  are  sdl 
against  genocide.  We  all  abhor  the  brutal 
elimination  of  racial,  ethnic,  and  reli- 
gious groups.  Now  we  all  have  a  chance 
to  do  something  about  it.  To  pass  up  this 
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chance — as  we  have  for  25  years,  would 
be  extremely  unfortunate. 

The  Senate  can  ratify  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide.  This  would  be 
an  international  commitment  to  decency 
and  morality  entirely  consistent  with  our 
tradition  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
all.  Ratification  of  this  treaty  is  in  keep- 
ing with  our  position  as  a  leader  of  the 
free  world.  Now  we  can  do  more  than 
just  say  that  we  are  opposed  to  genocide. 
Now  we  can  take  constructive  action  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  crime  of 
genocide. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

U.S.  CONVERSION  TO  THE  METRIC 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention,  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Senate,  that  Lord  Orr- 
Ewing,  chairman  of  the  Metrication 
Board  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  U.S.  Metric  Association  and 
by  this  association's  Rocky  Mountain 
division,  directed  by  Miss  Prances  J. 
Laner. 

A  specially  designed  sculpture,  repre- 
senting the  pioneer  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can West,  was  presented  by  Miss  Laner 
to  Lord  Orr-Ewing  as  a  symbol  of  the 
British  Metrication  Board's  own  pioneer- 
ing efforts  in  metric  conversion. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  event 
serves  to  emphasize  the  cooperative 
spirit  between  our  own  coimtry  and 
Great  Britain,  especially  in  an  area 
where  we  can  look  toward  future  con- 
version to  the  metric  system  by  the 
United  States. 

As  one  who  has  long  believed  that  con- 
version to  the  metric  system  would  be 
beneflciarto  our  Nation,  and  as  one  who 
has  consistently  introduced  the  legisla- 
tive measures  which  could  achieve  this 
gofil,  I  wish  to  commend  the  exsunple 
Great  Britain  has  set  for  us  with  respect 
to  metrication,  as  well  as  the  recognition 
of  this  example  by  the  Metric  Association. 

According  to  the  association's  news- 
letter, in  accepting  his  award  Lord  Orr- 
Ewing  said.  "For  the  U.S.  Metric  Associ- 
ation, a  major  breakthrough  is  in  sight." 
and  he  referred  to  new  legislation  which 
would  make  this  possible,  so  that  the 
United  States  could  join  the  131  coun- 
tries of  the  world  now  committed  to  the 
metric  system. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  during  this 
Congress  we  can — at  long  last — provide 
the  legislative  base  to  achieve  our  own 
future  conversion  to  the  metric  system. 


AMERICAN     SUPPORT     FOR     DELHI 
COMMUNIQUE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can newspapers  strongly  support  the 
political-military  detente  called  for  by 
the  April  17  joint  communique  between 
the  Government  of  Bangladesh  and  In- 
dia. The  Baltimore  Sun  labeled  it,  "An 
Opening  in  South  Asia";  the  Washing- 
ton Post  called  it,  "A  Hopeful  Move." 

The  New  York  Times  said: 


Tbat  elusive  light  at  the  end  of  so  many 
dark  tunnels,  flashed  hopefully  .  .  .  when 
India  and  Bangladesh  finally  offered  to  re- 
lease, conditionally,  about  90,000  Pakistani 

prisoners  of  war. 

The  current  contention  point  between 
Bangladesh  and  Pakistan  concerns  the 
trial  of  195  military  men  considered  to 
have  committed  crimes  of  murder  and 
rape  in  1971. 

This  Is  a  modest  figure  In  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  crimes  recorded  during  the 
nine-month  army  crackdown  in  the  former 
Bengali  province. 

Last  week,  however,  a  most  disturbing 
dispatch  was  received  from  Islamabad. 
Reuters  reported  that  the  Pakistan  Gov- 
ernment issued  orders  for  the  police  to 
"round  up,"  out  of  their  homes,  several 
hundred  Bengalis  now  living  and  work- 
ing in  Pakistan.  This  police-state  tactic 
was  presumably  taken  in  retaliation  for 
Dacca's  war  crimes  trisil  proposal.  Such 
a  provocative  act  counters  the  Govern- 
ment policy,  stated  just  2  weeks  before,  of 
fully  cooperating  with  "all  Bengalis  to 
leave  Pakistan  if  they  so  wish.  Indeed, 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  always 
sought  a  humanitarian  solution  of  the 
problem  and  has  taken  several  steps 
consistent  with  that  aim." 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  are  many 
of  my  colleagues,  at  the  report  of  the 
"step"  of  using  over  100.000  Bengalis 
stranded  in  Pakistan  to  further  fuel  the 
fratricidal  fires  so  long  kept  burning  on 
the  subcontinent.  Such  action,  even 
though  President  Bhutto  would  have  had 
his  soldiers  and  civilians  returned  with- 
out conceding  any  bargaining  positions 
during  forthcoming  negotiations,  only 
puts  back  the  old  road  blocks  to  reconcili- 
ation that  the  Delhi  communique  had 
knocked  away. 

President  Bhutto  should,  at  the  very 
least,  try  to  negotiate  one  Bengali  for 
one  Bihari  as  he  offered  to  do  in  his  In- 
terview with  Newsweek  on  April  4.  when 
he  said : 

The  status  of  the  Blharls  (non-Bangalls) 
Is  an  atrocious  nightmare.  We  can  take  some 
some — one  for  every  Bengali  who  wants  to 
leave  our  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edito- 
rials from  American  newspapers  backing 
steps  for  detente  in  South  Asia,  together 
with  the  Pakistan  Government's  state- 
ment of  April  20.  and  a  Reuters  dis- 
patch regarding  the  present  plight  of 
Bengalis  in  Pakistan,  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  27,  1973) 
Light  in  Sotjth  Asia 

That  elusive  light  at  the  end  of  so  many 
dark  tunnels  flashed  hopefully  last  week  In 
South    Asia    when    India    and    Bangladesh 
finally  offered  to  release,  conditionally,  about 
90.000  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war. 

The  response  from  Islamabad  has  been 
positive  although  the  Pakistanis  understand- 
ably express  "apprehension"  over  the  condi- 
tions— the  simultaneous  repatriation  to  Paki- 
stan of  260.000  Blharls  (non-Bengalis)  who 
have  affirmed  their  allegiance  to  Pakistan  and 
a  desire  to  leave  Bangladesh,  and  the  reten- 
tion of  some  prisoners  for  war-crimes  trials 
In  Dacca. 


Resettlement  of  the  Blharls  will  create 
economic  and  political  problems  for  the 
Pakistani  Government,  which  already  has  an 
unemployment  problem  and  which  Is  wary 
of  further  disrupting  the  already  delicate 
balance  between  Slndls  and  non-Slndls  to 
the  Karachi  area  where  moet  Blharls  would 
be  expected  to  locate.  But  certainly  It  would 
be  difficult  to  deny  the  birthright  of  these 
citizens,  many  of  whom  op)enly  sided  with 
government  forces  during  the  civil  war  In 
the  former  East  Pakistan. 

War  crimes  trials  obviously  pose  a  domestic 
political  problem  for  Mr.  Bhutto.  But  Indi- 
cations from  Bangladesh  are  that  the  num- 
ber to  be  tried  wlU  be  less  than  200,  a  mod- 
est figure  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
crimes  recorded  during  the  nine-month  army 
crackdown  In  the  former  Bengali  province. 
Pakistanis,  most  of  whom  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge even  that  crimes  were  committed,  must 
recognize  that  Dacca  could  never  entrust 
conduct  of  the  trials  to  Islamabad,  as  Mr. 
Bhutto  has  suggested,  specially  since  the 
man  whom  the  Bengalis  regard  as  the  num- 
ber one  war  criminal.  General  TTkka  Khan,  Is 
now  Pakistan's  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  April  22,  1973 1 
An  Opening  in  South  Asia 

The  proposal  by  India  and  Bangladesh  for 
an  exchange  of  South  Asian  peoples.  Includ- 
ing most  of  the  90,000  Pakistani  war  prison- 
ers, has  been  received  with  guarded  unof- 
ficial welcome  In  Pakistan.  The  welcome  Is 
guarded  because  there  are  complications; 
but  even  so  the  offer  does  contain  a  major 
concession  that  Mr.  Bhutto's  government 
cannot,  in  reason,  faU  to  consider. 

Until  now,  a  stumbling  block  In  the  way  of 
South  Asian  settlement  has  been  the  re- 
quirement that  before  the  prisoners  were  re- 
turned Pakistan  must  formally  recognize 
Bangladesh.  That  condition  is  now  removed. 

Others,  however,  remain.  Tbe  Delhi-Dacca 
projjosal  calls  upon  Pakistan  to  release  some 
157,000  Bengalis  stranded  there  after  the  war 
of  December,  1971.  Most  of  these  Pakistan 
would  surely  be  willing  to  let  go;  Indeed 
surely  wants  to  get  rid  of.  Much  harder  Is 
the  question  of  the  approximately  300.000 
Muslim  Blharls — so-called  because  the  ma- 
jority of  them  moved  from  Bihar  in  India 
to  what  was  then  East  Pakistan,  after  the 
partition  of  the  subcontinent  in  1947 — In 
Bangladesh. 

Some  are  willing  to  stay  on  as  citizens  of 
Bangladesh,  but  most  would  prefer  to  go  to 
Pakistan.  And  Pakistan  emphatically  does 
not  want  them:  Muslim  though  they  may 
be,  and  even  If  they  supported  Pakistan  In 
the  war,  they  are  still  Bengalis.  In  today's 
reduced  Pakistan.  Bengalis  are  simply  not 
welcome. 

Then  there  is  the  further  question  of  Ban- 
gladesh's insistence  on  at  least  token  war- 
crimes  trials,  and  an  apparent  disposition  in 
Pakistan  to  try  some  of  Its  Bengalis  as  trai- 
tors. Mr.  Bhutto  may  not  be  able  to  accept 
the  former,  and  may  for  Internal  political 
reasons  feel  he  has  to  insist  on  the  latter. 

Yet  the  opening  offered  ts  a  real  one,  and 
Bhutto,  now  that  the  opposing  Pakistani 
parties  have  brought  themselve  close  enough 
to  reconciliation  to  approve  a  constitu- 
tion, appears  to  have  enhanced  his  author- 
ity. To  agree  to  the  offer  would  take  courage 
and  boldness — qualities  the  Pakistani  Presi- 
dent has  In  the  past  proved  hlm.self  not  to 
lack.  It  Is  encouraging  that  he  has  now  him- 
self resjKjnded — If  stlU  guardedly — to  the 
new  Initiative  from  the  other  side. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  26,  1973] 
A  HoPETUL  Move  in  South  Asia 
A  major  advance  In  relations  on  the  South 
Asian  subcontinent  Is  promised  by  the  pro- 
posal of  India  and  Bangladesh  to  return  the 
90.000  Pakistani  POWs  held  for  the  last   16 
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months.  If  Pakistan  will  1)  release  some 
200.000  Bengali  clvUlans  stranded  since  the 
1971  war  and  2) ,  in  a  kind  of  exchange,  accept 
back  some  200,000  Blharls  who  have  been  In- 
terned in  Bangladesh  but  do  not  wish  to  stay 
there.  By  this  one  stroke,  three  important 
groups,  each  posing  a  political  knot  as  well 
as  a  humanitarian  Issue,  could  start  their 
lives  anew.  What  makes  the  deal  considerably 
more  palatable  for  Pakistan  Is  that  Bangla- 
desh no  longer  demands  Pakistani  recogni- 
tion as  a  condition  of  POW  return.  Bangla- 
desh still  threatens  to  retain  up  to  200  POWs 
to  try  as  war  criminals,  but  since  trials 
would  ensure  Bangladesh — a  major  suppli- 
cant for  International  handouts — major 
political  damage,  one  hopes  that  Sheikh 
Mujlb  win  find  a  way  around  them.  Besides, 
Pakistan  could  hold  counter-trials  of  Ben- 
galls. 

To  outsiders.  It  may  seem  odd,  not  to  say 
distasteful,  that  problems  can  be  solved  by 
official  decisions  to  move  large  communities 
of  people  from  one  country  to  another, 
rather  than  to  treat  their  condition  In  place. 
But  large  scale  transfers  of  people  have  been 
a  feature  of  political  life  In  the  subcontinent 
at  least  since  India  and  Pakistan  were  born 
as  modern  states  a  quarter-century  ago. 
Moreover,  many  Americans  tend  to  forget 
how  immense  was  the  movement  of  people 
from  one  country  to  another  In  Europe  after 
World  War  II.  The  Soviet  Union  alone,  for 
Instance,  physically  expelled  some  10  million 
people  from  areas  conquered  by  the  Red 
Army;  no  one  now  challenges  that  astonish- 
ing act.  The  one  conspicuous  postwar  excep- 
tion to  the  notion  of  resolving  political 
Issues  by  moving  people  around  the  map  is 
the  Mideast,  where  the  claim  of  some 
Palestinians  to  return  to  their  former  homes 
In  what  now  Is  Israel  Is  still  part  of  the  poli- 
tics of  the  region. 

In  the  current  case  of  this  subcontinent, 
the  three  groups  of  people  who  would  be 
moved  (one  composed  of  military  prisoners, 
two  of  civilian  Internees)  wish  to  move.  This 
Is  what  makes  the  new  Indian  proposal 
seemingly  such  a  natural.  It  was  only  last 
July  that  India  and  Pakistan  agreed,  at 
Simla,  to  work  for  "an  end  to  the  confiict 
and  confrontation  that  have  hitherto  marred 
relations."  Not  without  strain,  they  have 
since  moved  a  significant  distance  toward 
their  goal — not  by  American  prodding.  It 
might  be  noted,  but  In  response  to  their  own 
sense  of  what  Is  necessary  and  right. 

[Prom   the   Evening   Star   and   Dally  News, 

Apr.  21,  1973] 

The  Bihaki  Nettle 

The  offer  by  India  and  Bangladesh  to  re- 
turn some  90,000  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war 
In  return  for  the  repatriation  of  more  than 
100,000  Bengalis  stranded  In  Pakistan  and 
the  acceptance  by  Pakistan  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  members  of  Bangladesh's 
Biharl  minority  affords  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tions which  should  not  be  missed. 

Of  the  three  groups  Involved,  the  Blharls 
are  In  a  special  situation.  Pakistan  wants  Its 
POWs  back.  Bangladesh  needs  the  26.000 
Bengali  soldiers  and  15,000  civil  servants  In- 
terned in  Pakistan.  But  nobody  wants  the 
Blharls,  who  supported  Pakistan's  suppres- 
sion of  the  Bangladesh  Independence  move- 
ment, and  It  Is  questionable  If  the  Blharis 
are  of  one  mind  as  to  where  they  would  like 
to  seek  their  future. 

Arid  West  Pakistan  would  be  a  completely 
foreign  environment  for  the  Biharls,  Moslems 
from  the  Indian  state  of  Bihar  who  fled  Into 
East  Pakistan  when  the  subcontinent  was 
partitioned  In  1947,  and  Pakistan  asserts  that 
the  Blharls  must  be  guaranteed  a  secure  fu- 
ture In  their  adopted  land,  Bangladesh.  Yet 
hatred  against  the  Blharls  In  Bangladesh 
Is  so  strong  that  In  the  foreseeable  future 
they  cannot  hope  to  live  a  decent  life  there. 


Their  ties  with  Bihar  were  severed  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  and  their  future  there  at 
best  would  be  uncertain. 

It  seems  to  us  that  all  three  nations — 
Bangladesh,  Pakistan  and  India — have  an 
obligation  toward  the  Blharls,  and  that  none 
of  these  nations  should  have  to  shoulder  the 
burden  alone.  It  would  seem  fair  If  India 
and  Pakistan  would  agree  to  accept  those 
Blharls  who  might  elect  to  emigrate  and  that 
Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman,  the  prime  minister 
of  Bangladesh,  should  take  steps  to  ensure 
the  physical  safety  and  Integration  of  those 
who  might  opt  to  remain  In  his  country. 

The  question  of  trials  of  Pakistani  officers 
for  war  crimes — and  the  threatened  counter- 
trial  of  Bengalis  in  Pakistan  for  sedition — 
Is  one  which  both  sides  ought  to  put  aside 
In  the  Interest  of  peace.  If  only  because  noth- 
ing like  fair  trials  would  be  possible  In  either 
country  In  the  present  atmosphere. 

But  the  Biharl  nettle  Is  one  which  must 
be  grasped,  and  by  all  the  parties  Involved. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  April 

21,  1973] 

India's  Package  Offeh  on  POW's 

At  last  India  Is  making  a  determined  ef- 
fort to  break  the  deadlock  blocking  the  re- 
lease of  the  90,000  Pakistani  prisoners  It  has 
held  since  the  war  of  December,  1971. 

Premier  Indira  Gandhi  has  come  forward 
with  a  package  proposal  for  the  prisoners' 
release  worked  out  Jointly  with  Bangladesh. 
The  most  encouraging  thing  about  the  plan 
Is  that  Bangladesh  Is  no  longer  Insisting 
that  Pakistan  accord  It  official  recognition  be- 
fore the  POWs  go  home. 

The  proposal  is  for  a  three-way  exchange  of 
prisoners  and  minority  populations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Pakistani  POWs,  It  would  cover 
175,000  to  200,000  Bengalis  stranded  in  Paki- 
stan since  the  war,  and  part  of  the  Biharl 
community  now  living  In  Bangladesh. 

Pakistan's  Initial  reaction  has  been  cau- 
tious. It  appears  to  see  the  offer  as  a  basis 
for  negotiation  rather  than  something  it  can 
accept  outright. 

President  Bhutto  of  Pakistan  has  Invited 
India  to  send  representatives  to  Islamabad 
for  discussions  and  "clarifications"  of  the 
plan.  At  the  same  time  he  has  said  flatly 
that  he  cannot  accept  Bangladesh's  stated 
intention  to  retain  some  200  of  the  POWs  for 
war  crimes  trials.  Mr.  Bhutto  may  also  raise 
objections  to  the  proposed  exchange  of  some 
260,000  members  of  the  Biharl  minority.  The 
Blharls  are  accused  by  Bangladesh  of  col- 
laborating with  the  Pakistanis  in  their  mili- 
tary repression  of  the  Bengali  independence 
movement  in  the  months  preceding  the  1971 
war.  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman,  the  Bangla- 
deshi Premier,  has  said  that  those  Blharls 
who  want  to  leave  the  country  may  do  so. 
However,  Pakistan  up  till  now  has  Indicated 
that  It  does  not  accept  responsibility  for  re- 
locating the  Blharls,  whom  It  regards  as 
residents  of  East  Bengal. 

Our  correspondent  In  New  Delhi  says  India 
will  Insist  that  the  package  deal  be  accepted 
or  rejected  In  Its  entirety,  and  that  there 
can  be  ho  partial  acceptance.  This  condition 
could  again  wreck  hopes  of  an  early  settle- 
ment. While  Pakistan  must  make  concessions, 
as  Bangladesh  has  done.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  accept  a  cut  and  dried  pack- 
age without  some  discussion. 

President  Bhutto  himself  Is  now  In  a 
stronger  position  at  home  as  a  result  of  the 
National  Assembly's  recent  adoption  of  his 
new  constitution. 

Unfortunately  the  constitution  still  refers 
to  Bangladesh  as  East  Pakistan.  However,  the 
hurdle  of  recognizing  Bangladesh  should  be 
easier  for  Mr.  Bhutto  to  clear  once  he  gets  his 
POWs  home. 

The  Joint  Indo-Paklstanl  offer  has  been 
a  long  time  coming.  Now  it  has  come.  It 
should  be  quickly  followed  up. 


[Prom  Pakistan  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  New  York] 
Pakistan  Invites  Indian  REPRESENTATrvEs  to 
Islamabad  for  Discussions — India's  Ful- 
fillment OF  Its  Obligation  Under  Geneva 
Conventions  Will  Accelerate  Normaliza- 
tion 

Rawalpindi.  April  20,  1973:  A  statement 
Issued  by  the  Government  of  Pakistan  says 
that  "For  obtaining  the  necessary  clarifica- 
tion of  the  implications  of  the  statement 
(issued  in  Delhi  on  April  17),  and  in  the 
spirit  of  promoting  an  advance  towards 
peace,  the  Government  of  Pakistan  has  de- 
cided to  invite  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  to  Islamabad  for  discus- 
sions and  also  to  explore  further  possibilities 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  Simla  Agree- 
ment. The  process  of  the  normalization  of 
the  situation  in  the  sub-continent  would  be 
accelerated  by  India's  promptly  fulfilling  Its 
unconditional  obligations  under  the  Geneva 
Conventions." 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  statement: 

"The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  care- 
fully considered  the  statement  Issued  In 
Delhi  on  April  17.  While  the  statement  pur- 
ports to  be  Inspired  by  the  vision  of  a  durable 
peace  In  the  sub-continent,  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  notes  with  regret  that  it  con- 
tains several  allegations  which  are  both  un- 
founded and  unfair.  Not  wishing  to  enter 
into  polemics  over  these  Issues  and  thus  to 
prolong  a  chain  of  charge  and  counter- 
charge. Pakistan  deems  it  sufficient  to  reiter- 
ate its  resolve  to  adhere  to  the  letter,  and 
fulfill  the  spirit  of  the  Simla  Agreement, 
with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  tensions,  the 
settlement  of  disputes  and  the  building  of 
International  relations  in  the  sub-continent 
on  the  foundations  of  Justice  and  equity. 
The  many  offers,  acts  and  Initiatives  of  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  towards  this  end 
hardly  need  to  be  recalled. 

unconditional  obligation 

"It  is  fact  beyond  question  that  the 
normalization  of  the  situation  in  the  sub- 
continent has  been  obstructed  by  India's 
continuing  to  hold  In  illegal  captivity  over 
90.000  Pakistani  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian 
Internes  despite  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
sixteen  months  ago.  The  Geneva  Convention 
of  1949  about  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  to  which  India  Is  a  signatory,  makes  it 
the  obligation  of  the  detaining  power  to  re- 
lease and  repatriate  prisoners  of  war  'with- 
out delay  after  cessation  of  hostilities'.  The 
obligation  Is  unilateral  and  unconditional. 
The  principle  involved  Is  basic  to  Internation- 
al law  and  any  compromise  with  It.  open  or 
disguised,  can  set  a  calamitous  precedent. 
Apart  from  humanitarian  considerations.  It 
will  nullify  all  obligations  under  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  which  civilized  nations  have 
laboured  for  over  a  century  to  evolve  and  to 
make  binding  on  all  states.  Tl^e  Government 
of  Pakistan  notes  with  concern  that  their 
'initiative'  embodied  in  the  statement  issued 
In  Delhi  Invites  Pakistan  to  compromise  the 
principle  by  agreeing  to,  or  acquiescing  in, 
conditions  which  are  Irrelevant  and  unre- 
lated to  the  repatriation  of  the  prisoners 
of  war. 

"The  Government  of  Pakistan  cannot  rec- 
ognize the  competence  of  the  authorities  In 
Dacca  to  bring  to  trial  any  among  the  pris- 
oners of  war  on  criminal  charges.  Accord- 
ing to  an  established  principle  of  Interna- 
tional law.  only  a  competent  tribunal  of 
Pakistan  can  have  Jurisdiction  In  this  matter 
since  the  alleged  criminal  acts  were  commit- 
ted In  a  part  of  Pakistan  and  since  also  the 
persons  charged  are  the  citizens  of  Pakistan. 
It  would  be  repugnant  to  a  nation's  sov- 
ereignty to  surrender  Its  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion in  this  regard.  The  Government  of  Pak- 
istan reiterated  118  readiness  to  constitute 
Judicial  ■'•rlbunal,  of  such  character  and 
composition    as    will    Inspire    International 
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confidence,  to  try  persons  charged  with  the 
alleged  offences. 

ATMOSPHERE 

"Apart  from  these  Inescapable  considera- 
tions of  both  sovereignty  and  Justice,  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  Is  gravely  apprehen- 
sive that  If  the  authorities  In  Dacca  begin 
to  hold  these  trials.  It  wUl  poison  the  atmos- 
phere and  seriously  retard  the  establishment 
of  that  climate  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
which  Is  a  dire  necessity  for  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  sub-continent. 

"On  its  part,  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
in  Its  desire  to  put  an  end  to  a  chapter  of 
tragic  conflict,  has  exercised  maximum 
restraint  even  to  the  extent  of  refraining 
from  exercising  Its  rightful  Jurisdiction  and 
bringing  to  trial  those  Bengalis  in  Pakistan 
against  whom  there  Is  evidence  of  the  com- 
mission of  such  acts  as  subversion,  espion- 
age and  high  treason.  The  terms  of  the 
Delhi  statement  would  make  it  impossible  for 
this  restraint  to  continue. 

•The  Government  of  Pakistan  is  prepared 
to  fully  cooperate  with  arrangements  for 
all  Bengalis  to  leave  Pakistan  if  they  so  wish. 
Indeed,  the  Government  of  Pakistan  has  al- 
ways sought  a  humanitarian  solution  of 
problem  and  has  taken  several  steps  consist- 
ent with  that  aim. 

UNIQUE    DOCTRINE 

"As  regards  •Pakistanis  In  Bangladesh'  the 
propostion  contained  in  paragraph  5  of  the 
Delhi  statement  is  extraordinary,  advancing 
the  unique  doctrine  that  an  ethnic,  Ungxilstlc 
or  political  minority  can  be  persecuted,  offer- 
ed an  'option'  under  pain  of  loss  of  Jobs,  prop- 
erty or  even  life  and  arbitrarily  expelled 
from  Its  place  of  domicile,  creating  an  obliga- 
tion for  Pakistan  to  receive  its  members.  The 
Government  of  Pakistan  Is  acutely  distressed 
at  the  tragic  suffering  of  the  victims  of  this 
prejudice  and  bigotry  urges  the  International 
community  to  persuade  the  authorities  In 
Dacca  to  protect  the  basic  human  rights  to 
which  these  unfortunate  people  are  entitled. 
The  solution  of  the  humanitarian  problem 
which  may  stUl  arise  should  be  a  concern  of 
humanity.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  Is 
willing  to  fiUly  participate  In  the  effort  of 
alleviating  this  human  plight. 

"Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  inher- 
ent m  terms  of  the  Delhi  statement,  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  feels  that  It  con- 
stitutes a  response  to  Pakistan's  urglngs 
for  further  dialogue  between  Pakistan  and 
India.  For  obtaining  the  necessary  clarifica- 
tions of  the  Implications  of  the  statement 
and  In  the  spirit  of  promoting  an  advance 
towards  peace  and  normalcy  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  has  decided  to  invite 
representatives  of  the  Government  of  India 
to  Islamabad  for  discussions  and  also  to  ex- 
plore further  possibilities  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Simla  Agreement.  The  proc- 
ess of  the  normalization  of  the  situation 
in  the  sub-continent  would  be  accelerated 
by  India's  promptly  fulfilling  Its  uncondi- 
tional obligations  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention." 


(Prom  The  Washington  Post,  May  17,  1973] 
P.ucisTAN  RAms  Bengali  Homes 

Pakistani  police  raided  the  homes  of  hun- 
dreds of  Bengalis  early  yesterday  morning.  A 
government  spokesman  said  the  Bengalis  who 
were  taken  away  would  eventually  be  repa- 
triated to  Bangledesh,  but  a  Pakistan  news- 
paper suggested  that  some  might  be  tried  for 
treason. 

Pakistani  Police  Round  Up  Bengalis 
Islamabad,       May       6. — Pakistani       police 

rounded    up    several    hundred,    and    ixjsslbly 

thousands,  of  Bengalis  In  this  capital  early 

today. 
A  government  spokesman  said  they  were 

being  taken  to  two  or  three  places  "In  prep- 


aration  for   their   eventual   repatriation   to 
Bangladesh." 

Large  squads  of  police  raided  the  homes  0(f 
BengaJis  after  midnight  and  took  away  peo- 
ple, with  only  a  handful  of  possessions. 
Dozens  of  buses  and  trucks,  with  suitcases 
and  bags  piled  on  their  roofs,  took  p»eople  to 
Islamabad's  central   police  station. 

The  main  target  of  the  raids  was  an  area 
of  lower-class  government  housing  where 
Bengalis  formerly  employed  by  the  Pakistan 
government  were  recently  ordered  to  settle, 
with  about  three  families  In  each  house. 

The  government  spokesman  said  the  Ben- 
galis were  being  shifted  to  alternative  accom- 
modation because  of  congestion  and  pressure 
on  official  housing  in  the  capital. 

He  said  the  government  was  also  concerned 
that  some  Bengalis  fleeing  the  country  across 
the  western  borders  with  Afghanistan  were 
taking  files  and  important  papers  with  them. 

The  spokesman  stressed  that  the  Bengalis 
were  not  being  taken  to  any  kind  of  camps 
or  places  of  detention,  and  added  that  the 
Red  Cross  would  be  permitted  to  visit  them. 

The  Red  Cross  has  estimated  that  157.000 
Bengalis  are  stranded  In  Pakistan,  especially 
in  the  southern  part  of  Karachi. 

Several  thousand  Bengalis  are  believed  to 
have  fled  to  the  western  border  with  Afghan- 
istan. Facilities  have  been  provided  in  Kabul, 
the  Afghans  capltol,  to  help  them  continue 
on  to  Bajigladesh. 

The  fate  of  the  Bengalis  In  Pakistan  Is 
linked  to  the  90.000  Pakistani  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  India  since  Pakistan's  defeat  In 
the  Bangladesh  war  of  Independence  and  to 
the  large  Biharl  minority  In  Bangladesh.  The 
Blharls  are  non-Bengalis  many  of  whom  col- 
lat>orated  with  Pakistani  army  during  the 
war. 

exchange  proposed 

India  and  Bangladesh  have  proposed  an 
exchange  of  the  Blharls  and  POWs  for  the 
Bengalis  now  in  Pakistan. 

The  Independent  daily  newspaper  Jang 
(War)  reported  that  the  one  of  the  places 
the  Bengalis  were  taken  Is  Warsak.  about  20 
miles  from  the  Northwest  Frontier  city  of 
Peshawar  and  close  to  the  Afghan  border. 

The  newspaper  said  in  a  front-page  report 
that  ••those  Bengalis  who  worked  against  the 
security  and  integrity  of  Pakistan,  collabo- 
rated with  the  enemy  and  Indulged  In  treach- 
erous activity  were  being  transferred  In  two 
batchs  to  camps  In  the  Punjab."  It  added 
that  Investigations  for  the  possible  trial  of 
Bengalis  were  now  completed  and  trials  could 
start  at  any  time.  One  of  the  main  sources  of 
dispute  between  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan  Is 
Bangladesh's  annonuced  Intention  to  try  a 
number  of  Pakistan  officers  for  war  crimes. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  TESTI- 
FY ON  SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  AGED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
hearing  held  yesterday  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  representatives  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
the  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging  presented  for  the  hearing  record 
a  very  comprehensive  and  constructive 
statement  on  the  provision  of  social  serv- 
ices to  the  aged. 

Their  statement  outlines  the  develop- 
ment of  social  services  for  the  aged  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act,  analyzes  the 
crippling  effects  of  a  change  in  the  law 
made  last  year  and  new  regulations  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  May  1,  and  makes  recom- 
mendations for  congressional  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  testimony  of  these  three  orga- 
nizations be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hearings  on  Social  Service  Regth-ations 

(Testimony  of  Cyril  F.  Brickfield,  legislative 
counsel.  National  Retired  Teachers  Associ- 
ation, and  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons;  and  Jane  E.  Bloom.  Public  Policy 
Associate.  National  Council  on  Aging) 
Chairman  Long,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 

I  am  Cyril  F.  Brickfield.  Legislative  Counsel 
to  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. These  two  Associations  have  a  combined 
membership  of  more  than  five  million  one 
hundred  thousand  older  Americans. 

Joining  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  Mrs. 
Jane  E.  Bloom.  Public  Policy  Associate  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Aging.  The  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging,  of  which  both 
the  NRTA  and  the  AARP  are  members.  Is  an 
organization  of  groups  directly  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  older  Americans  and  a 
membership  organization  of  professionals  In- 
volved In  the  direct  provision  of  care  and 
services  to  older  persons. 

Also  accompanying  us  this  morning  Is  Mr. 
Laurence  F.  Lane  of  my  staS. 

We  three  organizations — AARP,  NRTA  and 
NCOA — welcome  this  opportunity  to  join  be- 
fore you  to  emphasize  the  serious  concern  we 
share  regarding  the  Impending  demise  of 
services  to  older  Americans  under  Title  I  and 
Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Essentially.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  alarmed 
by  the  recent  changes  made  in  the  program 
by  P.L.  92-512  and  by  the  regulations  govern- 
ing these  social  service  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

1.  We  find  that  thousands  of  elderly  per- 
sons are  being  denied  services  because  of 
stricter  eligibility  requirements;  this  denial 
Is.  In  turn,  forcing  the  elderly  onto  welfare 
rolls  or.  even  worse.  Into  nursing  homes  and 
other  Institutions. 

2.  We  fear  that  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
wUl  be  neglected  altogether  If  the  states 
are  allowed  to  determine  how  much  money 
should  be  allocated  for  adult  services. 

3.  Corollary  to  the  above  concern,  we  feel 
that  each  state  should  be  required  to  make 
available  a  full  range  of  basic  services  that 
will  allow  older  persons  to  remain  Independ- 
ent and  In  their  own  homes  for  as  long  as 
possible. 

Underlying  these  concerns  Is  a  basic 
premise  which  was  most  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Eagleton  In  a  Senate 
floor  statement  last  week.  The  Senator 
declared : 

"The  primary  purpose  of  social  services 
for  the  elderly  Is  to  prevent  dependency  and 
Institutionalization  by  providing  the  support 
that  can  enable  older  people  to  remain  In 
their  homes.  To  be  efficacious,  these  services 
must  be  provided  when  they  are  most  needed. 
And,  they  are  needed,  not  at  some  tirbltrary 
age,  not  at  the  point  when  the  Individual's 
Income  and  resources  meet  cash  assistance 
eligibility  standards,  but  at  that  point  In 
time  when  the  Individual  becomes  vulnerable 
to  dependency. •' 

Our  mutual  alarm  has  been  heightened 
by  the  expressions  of  state  officials  such  as 
the  following  excerpt  from  an  official  report 
of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources : 

•'While  the  actual  cutbacks  In  Title  xrv 
aging  programs  have  been  acute,  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  the  revision  appears  to  b« 
of  even  greater  magnitude.  .  .  .  many  pro- 
grams that  were  bemg  planned  to  provide 
much-needed  services  to  Georgia's  residents 
may  never  be  Implemented — particularly  at 
levels  required  to  make  significant  Impact 
on  the  needs  of  Georgia's  some  368,000 
elderly  residents  over  age  65." 
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EVOLUTION    AND    tTTILIZATION 

In  order  to  better  understand  our  forth- 
commg  recommendations  for  changing  this 
situation,  some  background  on  the  program 
would  be  useful  to  this  Committee.  For 
further  details,  we  call  your  attention  to  a 
recent  report  by  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  AgUig  entitled  The  Rise  and 
Threatened  Fall  of  Service  Programs  for  the 
Elderly,  which  is  appended  to  our  testimony 
for  your  use. 

Social  services  as  now  developed  are  au- 
thorized under  the  public  assistance  Titles 
of  the  Social  Security  Act:  Title  I — Old 
Age  Assistance;  Title  IV — Aid  to  Families  of 
Dependent  ChUdren;  Title  X — Aid  to  the 
Blind;  and  Title  XIV— Aid  to  the  Perma- 
nently and  Totally  Disabled.  At  one  time, 
each  State  was  required  to  administer  a 
separate  state  plan  for  the  aged  under  Title 
I,  another  for  the  blind  under  Title  X  and 
stUl  a  third  plan  to  serve  the  disabled  under 
Title  xrv.  Congress  recognized  the  Inef- 
ficiency, the  duplication  of  efforts,  and  the 
added  administrative  cost  of  maintaining 
three  distinct  programs  for  adult  recipients. 
Accordingly.  In  1962  Congress  enacted  Title 
XVI  ("Grants  to  SUtes  for  Aid  to  the  Aged, 
Blind  or  Disabled,  or  for  such  Aid  and  Medi- 
cal Assistance  to  the  Aged")  which  enabled 
states  to  operate  a  "combined  adult  pro- 
gram" with  attendant  savings  In  admin- 
istrative cost.  Twenty  states  have  adopted 
Title  XVI.  the  remainder  continue  to  pro- 
vide services  to  the  aged  through  the  other 
adult  titles. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Act's  social 
services  programs  for  adults  Is  to  reduce  de- 
pendency and  promote  the  opportunity  for 
Independent  living  and  self-support  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  In  the  case  of  the 
elderly,  such  services  are  also  Intended  to 
support  a  variety  of  living  arrangements  as 
alternatives  to  Institutional  care.  Under  reg- 
ulations precedent  to  the  ones  Just  promul- 
gated, certain  kinds  of  services  were  required 
to  be  provided  by  each  state.  whUe  others 
were  offered  as  optional  services.  Overall, 
there  had  been  a  large  area  of  discretion  at 
the  state  level  with  regard  to  the  extent  and 
kinds  of  services  which  were  supported. 

Mandatory  services  for  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  Included:  Information  and  re- 
ferral without  regard  to  eligibility  for  as- 
sistance: protective  services;  services  to  en- 
able persons  to  remain  in  or  to  return  to 
their  homes  or  communities;  supportive 
services  that  would  contribute  to  a  "satisfac- 
tory and  adequate  social  adjustment  of  the 
Individual."  and  services  to  meet  health 
needs.  Optional  services,  encompassed  three 
broad  categories:  services  to  Individuals  to 
Improve  their  living  arrangements  and  en- 
hance activities  of  dally  living:  services  to 
Individuals  and  groups  to  Improve  oppor- 
tunities for  social  and  community  partici- 
pation; and  services  to  Individuals  to  meet 
special  needs. 

With  reference  to  eligibility,  the  states 
were  allowed  great  leeway  In  determining 
categories  of  persons  to  receive  these  man- 
datory and  optional  services.  In  addition  to 
all  aged,  blind  or  disabled  persons  who 
presently  receive  welfare  payments,  the  state 
could  elect  to  provide  services  to  former  re- 
cipients of  financial  assistance  or  to  poten- 
tial welfare  recipients;  this  latter  category 
Included  persons  who  are  not  money  payment 
recipients  but  are  eligible  for  Medicaid,  per- 
sons who  are  likely  to  become  welfare  clients 
within  5  years,  and  persons  who  are  at  or 
near  the  dependency  level. 

For  instance,  a  city  agency  could  run  a 
homemaker  program  for  the  elderly  serving 
an  area  determined  by  census  Income  figures 
to  be  a  poverty  area.  While  only  50  per  cent 
of  recipients  of  the  program  benefits  might 
be  actual  recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance, 
the  other  50%  of  the  Individuals  participat- 


ing In  the  program  would  be  deemed  near 
the  dependent  level  because  of  their  mar- 
ginal income  as  residents  of  the  target  area, 
and,  therefore,  eligible  for  homemaker 
assistance. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare's  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
estimates  that  nearly  two  million  adults 
received  assistance  from  social  service  pro- 
grams during  1972,  and  that  many  of  these 
individuals  were  older  Americans. 

The  changes  made  by  PX.  92-512  meant 
that  Federal  funding  of  social  services  under 
Titles  I,  IV.  XXrv  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  now  limited  to  no  more  than 
$2.5  billion  per  year— fully  eliminating  the 
previous  open-ended  basis  for  the  program. 
The  amount  allotted  to  each  state  Is  based  on 
population;  thus  a  State  which  has  10  per 
cent  of  the  national  population  would  have 
a  limit  on  social  service  funding  equal  to 
$250  million,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cell- 
ing. It  should  be  further  noted  in  this  dis- 
cussion that  no  dollar  amount  by  category 
is  mandated  within  the  celling.  Thus,  a  state 
which  receives  $250  million  In  Federal  fund-  ' 
Ing  may  spend  whatever  percentage  it  wishes 
for  services  to  the  elderly  under  Its  Title  I 
or  XVI  program.  The  elderly  could  receive 
all  or  none  of  the  $250  million,  based  on  State 
discretion. 

Another  newly  enacted  provision  of  PL  92- 
512  limits  the  eligibility  for  social  services. 
Prior  to  the  1972  amendments,  any  program 
which  had  provided  services  to  past,  present 
or  potential  welfare  recipients  was  eligible 
to  receive  funding.  Now.  90  per  cent  of  the 
allocated  Federal  matching  dollars  must  be 
spent  on  current  welfare  recipients  and  no 
more  than  10  per  cent  on  past  or  potential 
recipients. 

Although  six  categories  were  exempt  from 
this  90/10  welfare/nonwelfare  ratio,  services 
to  the  elderly  are  not  among  these  exceptions. 
Thus,  services  to  the  aged  are  subject  to  the 
stipulation  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
funds  be  expended  on  behalf  of  elderly  wel- 
fare recipients.  Although  the  90/10  ratio  need 
not  apply  to  each  individual  service  program, 
the  paperwork  Involved  In  averaging  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  state  to  conform  to  the 
90/10  restriction  precludes  funding  of  proj- 
ects that  have  an  appeal  to  other  than  pub- 
lic assistance  recipients. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  90/10  eligibility 
restriction,  many  senior  centers  and  other 
providers  of  service  have  been  cut  off  from 
funding  by  their  state  welfare  department  or 
have  been  ordered  to  cut  back  their  services. 
The  full  Impact  of  the  new  restrictions  Is  yet 
to  be  realized.  Some  agencies  providing  these 
social  services  have  been  given  short-term 
extensions  while  new  funding  sources  are 
sought  or  new  proposals  written.  And.  be- 
cause of  poor  accounting  procedures.  It  has 
proved  Impossible  to  obtain  a  listing  of  all 
Title  I  and  XVI  projects  now  In  operation 
throughout  the  coimtry,  making  It  extremely 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  total  effect  of  the 
eligibility  standard.  However.  It  Is  Important 
to  note  that  preliminary  evidence  does  con- 
firm beliefs  that  the  new  law  will  cause  a 
serious  cutback  in  services  to  the  elderly. 
legislative  changes 

From  the  above  discussion,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  should  be  apparent  that  our  organizations' 
basic  objection  lies  not  with  the  finalized 
regulations  but.  rather,  with  the  legislative 
changes  In  PL  92-512  to  which  the  regula- 
tions must  conform. 

We.  therefore,  urge  Congress  to  consider 
legislation  which  would  exempt  the  elderly 
(defined  as  persons  aged  60  and  over)  from 
the  restrictive  90/10  (welfare /non-welfare 
eligibility  ratio.  The  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  suggests  this  could  be  done  by 
amending  Section  n30(a)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  add  a  Subsection  (F)  which 
would  read:  services  provided  to  the  elderly, 


defined  as  persons  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  60  years. 

A  number  of  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced In  this  Congress  which  would  work  to- 
ward this  goal.  Our  organizations  have  gone 
on  record  in  support  of  H.R.  3819  introduced 
by  Congressman  John  Heinz,  which  would 
exclude  from  application  of  the  90/10  limita- 
tion services  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled; 
we  support  the  Heinz  bill,  which  now  has 
90  cosponsors,  as  a  model  for  action  by  this 
committee. 

Consideratlpn  should  also  be  given  by  this 
committee  to  legislation  Instructing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  provide  reallocation 
procedures  for  social  ser\lce  funds  whereby 
a  state's  unused  allocation  would  be  redis- 
tributed among  the  other  states.  Preference 
for  reallocation  should  be  given  to  those 
states  with  larger  proportions  of  poor  and 
near  poor,  and  whose  supplemental  state 
plans  would  provide  for  certain  services  de- 
signed to  prevent  or  reduce  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

Thirdly,  we  strongly  urge  Congress  to  man- 
date ser\'lces  under  the  adult  titles.  Under 
present  statute,  states  need  not  allocate  any 
of  their  allocated  monies  to  serve  adults. 
Clearly,  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to  in- 
clude not  only  one.  but  a  whole  ho«;  of  serv- 
ices for  the  adult;  this  Intent  musffte  spelled 
out  In  legislation  if  the  elderly  are  to  be  as- 
sured Inclusion.  We  believe  that  a  proper 
balance  between  adult  programs  and  other 
non-aged  programs  can  be  accomplished 
either  by  requiring  that  a  percentage  of  the 
social  service  funds  available  to  a  sute  be 
earmarked  for  adult  services  or  by  requiring 
the  provision  of  specific  services  for  the  el- 
derly before  federal  funds  are  made  available. 
administrative  chances 

The  final  regulations  compound  the  dev- 
asting  impact  of  the  1972  amendments.  We 
view  the  regulations  as  a  top  layer  of  restric- 
tions designed  to  preclude  utilization  of  serv- 
ices. These  wholesale  cutbacks  in  the  social 
services  area  are  unfortunate  and  will,  in  the 
long  run,  prove  costly. 

With  respect  to  J  221.5.  AARP,  NRTA  and 
NCOA  object  to  the  elimination  of  a  require- 
ment that  states  provide  certain  mandatory 
services  to  the  elderly.  We  feel  that  each 
state  should  be  required  to  make  available 
a  full  range  of  basic  services  that  will  allow 
older  persons  to  remain  Independent  and  In 
their  own  homes  for  as  long  as  possible.  If 
states  elect  to  Include  the  elderly  In  their 
plan,  they  need  only  choose  one  service.  All 
others  are  optional.  We  believe  that  the  old 
regulations — mandating  a  package  of  serv- 
ices and  providing  a  number  of  optional 
services — should  be  reinstated. 

Congress.  In  passing  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Service  Amendments  last 
month,  recognized  that  for  many  older  per- 
sons social  services  can  mean  the  difference 
between  living  independently  In  their  own 
homes  or  being  unnecessarily  and  prema- 
turely Institutionalized  at  a  much  higher 
public  cost.  In  passing  this  act,  the  Congress 
reaffirmed  the  Declaration  of  Objectives  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  which  prom- 
ised older  Americans,  among  other  objec- 
tives, the  following  two  goals : 

Retirement    In    health,    honor,    dignity 

after  years  of  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy .  .  . 

Efficient  community  services  which  pro- 
vide social  assistance  in  a  coordinated  man- 
ner and  which  are  readily  available  when 
needed  .  .  . 

If  It  Is  a  federal  objective  to  secure  these 
goals,  should  it  not  be  within  the  scope  of 
the  federal  power  to  mandate  minimum 
regulations  toward  obtaining  these  objec- 
tives? Where  Congress  designed  these  two 
programs  to  mesh  In  providing  comprehen- 
sive services  to  older  persons.  HEW  Is  work- 
ing to  dismantle  the  machinery. 
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with  reference  to  the  Section  221.9  serv- 
ices, our  organizations  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  members  of  this  committee  several  ad- 
ditional facts.  The  elimination  of  the  in- 
formation and  referral  services  as  a  desig- 
nated service  Is  most  unfortunate.  As  the 
preface  to  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  print  concerning  social  services  points 
out: 

An  old  person  who  simply  wants  Informa- 
tion may  find  that  he  has  to  go  to  several 
public  or  private  agencies,  and  even  then 
he  may  be  unable  to  piece  together  the  In- 
formation Into  a  cohesive  package  for  prac- 
tical use.  .  .  .  Quite  often  those  most  In 
need  of  services  do  not  receive  them  because 
they  (1)  don't  know  about  them  i2)  may 
not  fall  neatly  Into  the  category  which  will 
qualify  them  for  one  service  or  another  or 
(3)  cannot  reach  the  services  because  they 
have  no  transportation. 

The  elimination  of  homemaker  services 
as  a  mandatory  service  and  the  elimination 
of  prescribed  standards  recommended  by 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Council 
for  Homemaker  Services  will  have  a  marked 
effect  on  this  viable  alternative  to  institu- 
tional care.  How  much  longer  will  the  pub- 
lic have  to  shoulder  the  more  expensive  costs 
of  institutional  care  before  we  will  develop 
a  policy  to  encourage  home  health  pro- 
grams? 

As  with  other  sections  of  the  regulations, 
we  find  older  Americans  excluded  from 
sharing  the  benefits  of  legal  service  assist- 
ance be-rause  of  the  narrow  definition  of 
how  services  may  be  used. 

Our  organizations  deplore  the  redefinition 
for  potential  and  past  recipients  of  assistance 
In  Section  221.6.  The  new  definition  of  past 
and  potential  recipients  of  assistance  are 
unrealistic,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
elderly,  and  the  previous  definition  should 
be  reinstated.  Under  the  final  regulations,  an 
elderly  person  may  be  defined  as  a  poten- 
tial recipient  beginning  only  at  age  64  Vi- 
"Former"  recipients  will  now  only  be  eligible 
for  social  services  for  3  months.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  definitions  become  a  moot  Issue 
m  light  of  the  current  90/10  welfare/non- 
welfare  ratio. 

If  only  10  per  cent  are  allowed  to  be  former 
or  potential  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients — 
and  recent  findings  show  that  states  will  not 
even  make  this  10  per  cent  attempt — then 
only  the  definition  of  current  recipients 
needs  to  be  considered.  If.  however,  legisla- 
tive changes  are  made  to  exempt  the  elderly 
from  the  90/10  restriction,  the  definitions 
of  former  and  potential  become  all-impor- 
tant. 

Should  we  prevent  a  husband  and  wife 
from  receiving  social  services  Just  because 
one  spouse  is  below  the  age  of  64'i?  We  do 
not  believe  It  was  the  Intention  of  Congress 
to  promulgate  such  an  arbitrary  age  barrier. 

The  Income  test  has  been  changed  from 
133 'i  per  cent  of  the  state's  payment  level 
to  150  per  cent  of  the  combined  total  of 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  benefit 
level  and  the  state's  supplementary  benefit 
level,  if  any.  We  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  It 
the  Intention  of  the  Congress  to  deny  needed 
services  to  an  older  person  living  on  a  mod- 
est Social  Security  retirement  benefit? 

Of  even  more  widespread  Implication  Is  the 
prohibition  against  persons  with  any  assets, 
such  as  a  savings  account,  an  Insurance 
policy  or  an  owned  home,  beyond  those  per- 
mitted cash  assistance  recipients.  Was  It  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  force  older  Americans 
seeking  to  retain  their  dignity  and  Inde- 
pendence to  be  subjected  to  the  demeaning 
Indignity  of  surrendering  all  their  posses- 
sions In  order  to  obtain  minimum  help 
through  social  services?  If  so,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Is  a  bleak  day  when  we  reward  those  who 
have  struggled  to  be  a  productive  force  In 
the  mainstream  of  our  nation  with  artificial 
barriers  to  self-help. 

Under  both  the  proposed  regulations  and 


the  final  regulations  of  Section  221.8  serv- 
ices may  be  provided  only  to  support  the  at- 
tainment of  one  of  two  goals — self-support 
or  self-sufflclency.  Under  both  the  proposed 
regulations  and  the  final  regulations,  the 
self-support  goal  Is  made  Inapplicable  to  the 
aged.  Under  the  proposed  regulations,  the 
self-sufficiency  goal  was  defined  as  applying 
to  the  aged,  blind,  disabled  and  families, 
without  regard  to  whether  they  were  cur- 
rent, former  or  potential  recipients.  How- 
ever, under  the  final  regulations,  the  self- 
sufficiency  goal  has  been  redefined  to  exclude 
former  and  or  potential  recipients  of  assist- 
ance under  the  blind,  aged,  disabled  and 
family  programs. 

Thus,  because  the  other  goal — self-sup- 
port— has  been  made  Inapplicable  to  the 
aged,  the  result  Is  that  no  social  services  of 
any  kind  may  be  provided  an  elderly  person 
who  Is  not  a  current  recipient.  We  emphasize 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  that  the 
social  service  goals  set  forth  In  the  pub- 
lished regulations  have  been  restated  In  such 
a  fsishlon  that  there  are  no  services  that  may 
be  provided  a  potential  elderly  recipient  at 
any  age.  The  restrictive  definition  of  a  po- 
tential elderly  recipient  has  been  made  In- 
operative. It  Is  our  understanding  that  Sen- 
ator Eagleton  has  taken  this  Issue  up  with 
the  HEW  Secretary  and  has  received  assur- 
ances that  the  regulations  will  be  modified  In 
this  regard. 

With  respect  to  Sections  221.7  and  221.8 
our  As.soclatlons  agree  that  evaluation  and 
reporting  procedures  for  social  service  pro- 
grams should  be  Improved  to  Increase  the 
cost-efficiency  of  the  programs.  However, 
these  proposed  regulations  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  eligible  Individuals  and  the  drawing 
up  of  individual  service  plans  go  far  beyond 
what  Is  necessary  to  achieve  cost-efficiency. 
In  fact,  they  would  result  in  precisely  the 
opposite.  They  would  create  a  burden  of  un- 
necessary paperwork  and  delay  at  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  services  to  the  people 
who  need  them.  Furthermore,  letters  from 
our  members  Indicate  that  services  to  older 
persons  are  frequently  needed  on  a  one-time 
only  basis.  The  proposed  requirements  for 
certification  and  individual  service  plans 
could  delay  the  provision  of  these  services 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  individual  would 
be  unable  to  receive  them  at  the  time  they 
were  needed.      ^ — "^ 

^^     CONCLtJSION 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  the  basis  objections  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association  and  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging  lies  not  with  the 
finalized  regulations,  but  rather,  with  the 
legislative  changes  in  PL  92-512  to  which  the 
regulations  must  conform.  We  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  recommend  and  the  Congress  to 
enact  the  corrective  amendments  which  we 
have  outlined  In  this  statement. 

Pending  this  action  by  the  Congress,  our 
three  organizations  call  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  with- 
draw the  regulations  Issued  May  1  and  to 
revise  these  regulations  to  insure  more  equit- 
able treatment  of  older  Americans.  In  this 
effort,  we  solicit  the  support  of  this  distin- 
guished committee. 

Thank  you. 


MAY— SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  month 
has  been  proclaimed  Senior  Citizens 
Month  by  the  President  of  these  United 
States.  Certainly  it  is  an  appropriae  oc- 
casion for  every  citizen  to  reflect  upon 
the  achievements  and  contributions 
which  older  Americans  have  given  to 
their  country.  For  it  is  today's  seniors 
that  made  this  Nation  a  strong,  progres- 
sive leader  in  the  world  of  nations. 


It  would  seem  appropriate,  then,  in 
the  strongest  and  wealthiest  of  all  coun- 
tries that  every  older  citizen  would  be 
able  to  live  a  life  characterized  by  activ- 
ity, fulfillment,  and  satisfaction. 

This,  all  too  often,  is  not  the  case.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  Senators  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Plight  of  our  Elderly  Seen 
as  American  Disgrace,"  published  in  the 
Sioux  City  Journal  of  May  9,  1973. 

This  story  concerns  a  man  named  Joe 
Makowitz,  of  New  York.  It  could  just 
have  well  been  about  Sam  Smith  of 
Iowa  or  Max  Jones  of  "Anytown,"  U.S.A. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plight  of  Oub  Elderly  Seen  as  "Amcbican 
Discrace" 

New  York. — In  1910.  when  he  was  21 
years  old.  Polish -born  Joe  Makowitz  came 
to  the  United  States  to  build  a  life  of  mean- 
ing a.nd  subs'^ance  and  Joy. 

But  It  didn't  work  out  as  planned. 

Almost  since  the  moment  he  arrived,  the 
Immigrant  (now  a  citizen)  has  failed  and 
floundered.  For  63  dreary  years  he  has  lived 
in  solitary  desperation  in  an  8-by-5-foot 
hotel  room  In  Manhattan  sleazy  Bowery  dis- 
trict. 

For  almost  as  long  as  he  has  drifted  into 
and  out  of  a  gloomy  assortment  of  activities 
Including  stoop  labor  and  panhandling.  And 
In  all  this  time  he  has  acquired  nothing: 
no  family,  no  friends,  no  money,  no  past 
and  most  assuredly,  no  future. 

Today,  the  84-year-old  man  Is  among  that 
awful  army  of  barely  washed,  forever  suffer- 
ing and  totally  unwanted  human  debris 
known  as  derelicts.  All  his  life  In  this  na- 
tion he  has  been  a  nobody;  and  now.  hob- 
bled with  the  diseases  of  the  aged,  waiting 
mainly  for  death.  Joe  Makowitz  has  reached 
the  final  despair;  he  Is  an  old  nobody. 

He  Is.  unhappily,  not  alone  In  his  anony- 
mous wretchedness.  The  backways  of  Ameri- 
can towns  large  and  small  are  populated  by 
the  same  kind  of  faceless,  nameless,  defeated 
peasants. 

Precise  statistics  are  unavailable,  but  many 
of  the  routine  figures  about  old  people — 
such  as  the  fftct  that  34  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  aged  live  alone,  60  per  cent  live 
In  substandard  housing  tind  one  of  every 
four  dwell  at  or  below  the  income  poverty 
level — are  Indication  enough  that  derelic- 
tion is  an  all  too  ripe  potentiality  for  many 
of  the  nation's  20  million  senior  citizens. 

New  York,  as  one  exaggerated  example, 
Is  In  some  areas  almost  crowded  with  the 
peers  of  Joe  Makowitz.  Wlnoe  stagger 
through  the  rubbish  of  the  Lower  East  Side; 
addicts  nod  in  the  doorways  of  Harlem  and 
the  South  Bronx;  homeless  vagabonds  dodge 
the  police  In  Grand  Central  Station  and  the 
Staten  Island  Ferry  Terminal.  One  city  so- 
cial worker  estimates  there  are  "anywhere 
from  5.000  to  50,000"  derelicts  In  the  five 
boroughs,  and  adds:  "Whatever  the  num- 
ber, it's  scandalous." 

Scandalous?  Not  exactly.  That  word  im- 
plies some  degree  of  public  outrage,  which 
in  this  case  does  not  apply.  Americans  do 
not  apply.  Americans  do  not  care  enough 
about  the  elderly  to  be  outraged  at  any  of 
the  generation's  problems.  Dereliction  least 
of  all. 

In  New  York,  for  Instance,  pedestrians 
who  are  confronted  by  an  ancient  drunk  on 
the  sidewalk  do  not  act  at  all  scandalized. 
They  do  not  even  call  a  cop.  They  merely, 
routinely,  step  over  and  Ignore  the  bother- 
some object. 

Disgrace  would  be  a  better  term.  The 
elderly  unwanted  are  a  social  disgrace.  More- 
over, believes  Pam  Scott  of  New  York  City's 
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Office  on  the  Aging,  the  disgrace  is,  among 
advanced  Western  nations,  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican: "You  don't  see  people  like  this  lying 
around  the  streets  of  Paris  or  London." 

Even  the  poorer  nations  of  Asia,  as  an- 
thropologist Margaret  Meade  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  cling  to  the  philosophy  that  the 
past  of  the  old  Is  the  future  of  the  young 
and  thus  the  societies  strive  to  preserve  the 
dignity  and  respectability  of  the  elderly. 

America,  of  course,  does  have  some  com- 
mitment to  its  older  generations — social  se- 
curity. Medicare  and  old  age  assistance — yet 
the  continuing  presence  of  aged  nobodies  Is. 
say  critics,  ample  evidence  that  this  most 
advanced   nation   Is  still  missing  the  mark. 

It  is,  in  all  honesty,  not  easy  for  any 
nation  to  help  the  really  wretched  old.  Pam 
Scott  recalls  an  episode  with  a  "shopping 
bag  woman"  of  her  neighborhood:  "She  was 
a  typical  vagrant.  Everything  she  owned  was 
In  her  shopping  bags.  I  doubt  If  she  had  any 
permant  shelter.  But  when  I  tried  to  help 
her,  she  just  refused  to  be  helped.  I  brought 
her  Into  our  office  repeatedly,  but  all  she 
said  was  that  I  worried  too  much." 

Ms.  Scott  believes  that  many  old  derelicts 
are  suspicious  of  social  agencies;  because 
despite  their  conditions  they  do  not  want 
to  give  up  their  last  measure  of  dignity — 
Individuality. 

Yet  such  problems  do  not  fully  explain 
the  ongoing  process  of  dereliction  In  the 
nation.  There  Is  no  doubt,  as  Janet  Slllen 
of  this  city's  Bellevue  Hospital  geriatric  sec- 
tion believes:  "We  (people)  are  Just  not 
reaching  out  for  these  people." 

Why?  In  part  because  there's  not  much  to 
do  with  them  once  they've  been  reached. 
The  nation's  25.000  nursing  homes  (only 
half  of  which  employ  qualified  nurses)  are 
overcrowded  as  is.  Private  housing  is  even 
In  worse  shape,  the  1972  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  reported  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  120.000  new  housing  units  per  year 
for  underprivileged  retired  people. 

As  for  other  concerned  institutions,  there 
Just  aren't  many:  New  York's  state  hospitals, 
as  example,  have  In  recent  years  given  up 
accepting  patients  on  the  basis  of  senility 
alone — to  get  in  these  days,  says  a  state  official 
who  doesn't  like  the  rule,  "an  old  person 
has  to  be  foaming  at  the  mouth." 

Joe  Makowitz,  for  one,  doea'^ot  foam  at 
the  mouth.  He  has  been  mugged  in  the 
streets,  has  been  partially  paralyzed  by  a 
stroke,  and  has  lived  long  years  of  privation 
which  have  left  him  slow  and  helpless — but 
he  does  not  foam  at  the  mouth.  Thus  he 
must,  at  84  and  a  hapless  derelict,  still  fend 
for  himself  in  the  world. 

The  world?  Makowitz  world  is  his  B-by-5 
room  (at  the  end  of  a  36-lnch-wlde  hall- 
way) on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  "Bowery 
Hilton,"  the  Salvation  Army  Hotel.  It  Is  not 
posh.  One  of  his  neighbors  has  decorated 
the  pxill  on  a  celling  light  with  a  Christmas 
ornament;  other  than  that  there  Is  no 
decor  worth  mentioning. 

And  neighbors?  The  fellow  across  the  way 
has  Just  been  paroled  from  prison  after  serv- 
ing 35  years  for  murder;  the  guy  in  the 
wheelchair  at  the  window  has  recently  had 
his  toes  removed  in  surgery  and  hallucinates 
much  of  the  time  about  monkeys  biting  his 
feet;  a  chap  in  the  canteen  is  trying  to  get  a 
spoonful  of  potatoes  Into  his  mouth  but 
his  motor  mechanisms  have  been  muddled  by 
four  or  five  decades  of  alcoholism. 

And  outside,  for  Joe  Makowitz  It  is  not 
much  better.  Two  years  ago  some  kids  In  a 
park  stole  his  witch  at  knifepoint.  Last 
year  when  he  tried  to  vote  for  the  president 
he  found  he  could  not  read  the  ballot  and 
there  was  nobody  to  help.  Today  If  he 
wanders  any  distance  from  the  Bowery  he  is 
frightened  by  traffic  or  humiliated  by  his 
fellow  Americans  who  take  pains  to  keep 
him  downwind. 

Eighty  four  years,  then. 
Of  nothing. 


And  when  the  sad  man  dies  he  will  be 
nailed  Into  a  cheap  box  and  burled  In  a  mass 
grave  at  potter's  field.  So  far  that's  the  best 
solution  we  have  for  the  old  nobodies. 


EMERGENCY  FUNDS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  are  creating  an  atmosphere  of 
cynicism  toward  representative  govern- 
ment. These  doubts  cannot  be  dispelled 
when  the  American  people  are  called 
upon  to  obey  restrictions  and  regulations 
under  the  pretext  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  national  emergency,  dating  back 
to  the  banking  crisis  of  1933  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  of  1950.  The  work  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Termination 
of  the  National  Emergency,  the  biparti- 
san committee  on  which  Senator  Mathias 
and  I  are  cochairmen,  is  therefore  partic- 
ularly relevant.  The  special  committee 
is  reviewing  the  many  sections  of  the 
United  States  Code  that  become  appli- 
cable during  a  declared  state  of  national 
emergency,  plus  the  process  by  which  an 
emergency  may  be  declared.  It  is  also 
preparing  procedures  that  will  assure 
that,  in  the  future,  emergency  powers  do 
not  endure  once  the  instigating  condi- 
tions have  passed. 

Hearings  were  held  in  April;  more  will 
take  place  in  June. 

The  May  11,  1973,  issue  of  "Common- 
weal" discusses  some  aspects  of  the  spe- 
cial committee's  findings  thus  far.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
comment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Emergency  Powers 

Before  staffers  of  the  Special  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Termination  of  the  National 
Emergency  got  very  deep  into  preparations 
for  hearings  on  emergency  powers  statutes, 
they  made  some  amazing  discoveries. 

First,  they  Incorrectly  thought  that  the 
state  of  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 
President  Truman  on  Dec.  16,  in  response 
to  both  the  Invasion  of  Korea  by  Communist 
China  and  worries  of  Communist  aggression 
worldwide,  was  the  only  such  declaration. 
Research  disclosed,  however,  that  the  U.S. 
htid  been  In  a  state  of  declared  national 
emergency   since   March   9,    1933! 

That  was  when  Congress,  at  the  request 
of  President  Roosevelt,  passed  the  Emergency 
Banking  Act,  allowing  the  President  to  ex- 
ercise in  peacetime  what  had  originally  been 
war  powers.  No  one  ever  thought  to  declare 
the  emergency  ended  and  repeal  the  Act. 

More  significantly.  Special  Committee  re- 
searchers found  that  nowhere  In  govern- 
ment— either  In  Congress  or  In  the  Execu- 
tive branch — was  there  a  complete  catalogue 
of  statutes  and  Executive  Orders  pertaining 
to  emergency  powers. 

In  April.  In  cooperation  with  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Justice  Department,  the  research- 
ers undertook  a  computer  hunt  of  all  rele- 
vant statutes  in  the  U.S.  Code.  The  findings 
are  now  being  collated  by  staff  and  shortly 
the  Special  Committee  will  issue  what  it 
calls  "a  reasonably  complete  (sic)  catalogue 
of  all  emergency  power  statutes."  The  proc- 
ess is  taking  one  month,  which  gives  some 
idea  of  the  Inaccessibility  of  information  one 
would  expect  to  be  Immediately  at  hand. 

The  Inconsistency  and  confusion  Involving 
national  emergency  powers  lend  urgency  to 
the  Special  Senate  Committee's  efforts  to  un- 
cover and  review  every  emergency  statute 
for  the  purpose  of  knowing  how  many  exist, 


which  are  needed,  which  can  be  Junked, 
which  should  be  revised. 

"It  Is  sensible  for  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  branches,  working  together,  to  lay 
out  a  reasonable,  regular  and  consistent  pro- 
cedure for  coping  with  future  emergencies." 
the  Special  Committee  declared  in  a  Joint 
statement.  "Insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
pare for  future  emergencies  through  statute, 
the  Special  Committee  believes  that  it  la 
beneficial  to  leave  such  a  body  of  law,  pro- 
vided however  that  such  statutes  provide 
for  effective  oversight  and  for  the  termina- 
tion of  delegated  authority  when  the  state 
of  emergency  is  no  longer  warranted." 

At  this  Juncture,  the  Special  Committee 
has  arrived  at  no  more  than  a  few  prelim- 
inary, tentative  conclusions  on  the  sub- 
ject— specifically : 

"There  is  no  consistent  way  In  which 
emergencies  are  Invoked,  reviewed,  or  termi- 
nated. Emergencies  in  most  cases  are  de- 
clared by  the  President,  In  a  few  by  the 
Congress,  In  some  cases  Jointly;  In  still 
others,  heads  of  Departments  can  declare 
emergencies.  A  few  statutes  require  reports 
or  some  process  of  review;  most  do  not.  Very 
few  provide  for  a  method  of  termination." 

The  Special  Committee  plans  several  blocks 
of  hearings  on  the  emergency-powers  issue, 
the  next  one  Ijeing  slated  for  June.  The  Spe- 
cial Committee  is  to  report  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate  by  February.   1974. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  well  know,  I  have  long 
supported  the  imposition  of  higher  eth- 
ical standards  on  all  of  us  who  do  the 
Grovernment's  business.  I  believe  that 
these  standards  should  be  applied  to 
members  of  the  Executive  branch,  to 
members  of  the  Judiciary,  and  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Once  again  I  have 
introduced  legislation — S.  1766 — which 
would  accomplish  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  indicate  m>'  good  faith  and 
my  concern  about  the  need  for  voters  to 
have  access  to  detailed  information  on 
the  financial  affairs  of  Members  of  pie 
House  and  the  Senate,  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting a  disclosure  of  my  assets  and 
liabilities,  together  with  my  income  for 
the  year  1972.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Personal  financial  disclosure  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Birch  Bayh  • 

ASSETS    MAY     1973 

Cash  In  hand  and  in  saving  and 
checking  accounts  (approximate)     $4,600 

340    acre    farm    'Vigo   County,    Ind. 

(basis  at  acquisition) 68.000 

Residence,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Cost: 

Lot   25.000 

House    75.000 

Less  mortgage,  balance  due —54,209 

Net  45.791 

Securities  placed  In  blind  trust  In 
May  1970  with  Tcrre  Haute  First 
National  Bank  (based  on  May  14, 
1970,  market  value;  present  in- 
vestments and  value  unknown) .-     45,655 

372  shares  Vigo  County,  Ind.,  Farm 
Bureau  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc..  patron  account  No.  21880 1,915 

Farm  Producers  Marketing  Associa- 
tion     250 
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Personal  financial  disclosure  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Birch  Bayh — Continued 

Tangible  pyersonal  property  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  (estimated) $6,500 

Cash   value   of   life   Insurance    (ap- 
proximate)           9,520 

Bulck  sedan  1970  (book  value) 1.400 

Chrysler  sedan  1970  (book  value) 2,200 

Total  assets 186,831 

Less   personal   note.   Merchants   Na- 
tional Bank,  Indianapolis 5,000 

Total  net  assets 180,831 

J  INCOME    1972 

Salary  as  U.S.  Senator 42,500 

Honoraria  and  writing  Income 14,  010 

Farm  Income 9,814 

Dividends,  Interest,  and  gains  on  In- 
vestments    1,922 

Total    Income 68,246 

•Does  not  Include  property  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Mrs.  Bayh  in  her  own  name  with 
the  proceeds  of  her  father's  estate. 


HARRY  C.  HAMM— A  GREAT  NEWS- 
MAN AND  GREAT  WEST  VIR- 
GINIAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  in- 
vited to  attend  a  dinner  honoring  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Harry  C.  Hamm,  editor 
of  the  Wheeling  News-Register  and  edi- 
tor in  chief  of  the  Ogden  newspaper 
chain,  at  Ogleby  Park  in  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  on  Saturday  night.  May  12.  My 
schedule  did  not  permit  me  to  attend, 
but  I  was  pleased  to  send  my  felicitations 
to  this  able  editor;  and  I  wish  to  com- 
ment further  upon  Mr.  Hamm's  contri- 
butions to  his  profession  and  to  his  na- 
tive city  of  Wheeling. 

The  dinner  marked  Mr.  Hamm's  50th 
birthday.  It  was  arranged  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  news  media  in  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  record  he  has  made, 
bottrin  journalism  and  injregard  to  civic 
responsibility.  That  others  outside  his 
profession  appreciate  Editor  Hamm's  ac- 
complishments is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  previously  been  honored  by 
numerous  organizations,  including  the 
National  Police  OfiBcers  Association  of 
America,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  U.S.  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors. 

Among  the  many  activities.  In  which 
Mr.  Hamm  has  actively  engaged,  have 
been  the  campaign  to  clean  up  air  pol- 
lution in  Wheeling,  which  he  spear- 
headed; the  first  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  industrial  development  effort 
In  that  city;  and  Wheeling's  urban  re- 
newal program,  in  which  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Wheeling  Urban  Re- 
newal Authority,  helping  to  prepare  the 
first  such  program  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hamm  currently  is  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  Association  of  the  As- 
sociated Press,  and  he  was  president  for 
two  terms  of  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional Editors  of  West  Virginia.  He  has 
served  as  wer  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  West  Virginia  Press  Association. 

Harry  Hamm  began  his  newspaper  ca- 
reer in  1941  as  a  reporter  on  the  New.«- 
Register.  His  work  was  interrupted  by 
World  War  II,  during  which  he  served 


3  years  in  the  U.S.  Army — two  of  them 
overseas  in  the  European  Theater,  where 
he  won  the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster. 

Returning  to  the  paper  sifter  the  war, 
he  became  its  city  editor  in  1948.  He  was 
made  managing  editor  in  1951,  editor  in 
1956,  and  on  July  1,  1968,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  editor  in  chief  of  the  Ogden 
chain,  which  is  composed  of  11  newspa- 
pers in  four  States — West  Virginia,  New 
York,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  In  this  posi- 
tion, he  exercises  overall  editoral  and 
news  supervision,  and  his  editorial  col- 
umn appears  in  papers  of  the  chain. 

Mr.  Hamm  is  married  to  the  former 
Miss  Mary  Haddox  of  Moundsville,  W. 
Va.,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  12 
children. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  Harry 
Hamm's  colleagues,  and  with  his  friends 
in  general,  in  saluting  him  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  50th  birthday.  Both  news- 
papering  and  the  city  of  Wheeling  have 
benefited  greatly  by  the  work  which  he 
has  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, a  copy  of  the  message  which  I 
sent  to  be  read  at  the  dinner  honoring 
Mr.  Hamm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

HoNoaiNG  Mr.  Hamm 

I  am  delighted  to  take  this  means  of  ex- 
tending my  best  wishes  to  my  friend  Harry 
Hanun  on  his  50th  birthday.  Let  me  say 
that  I  am  glad  that  you  are  having  a  Hamm 
Roast  tonight  Instead  of  a  Byrd  Barbecue. 

My  mind  has  not  been  fully  made  up  until 
now — but  maybe  editors,  more  than  report- 
ers, are  In  need  of  a  "shield  law." 

In  sending  my  congratulations  In  this 
way.  I  shall  try  to  be  careful  In  what  I  say. 
I  know  only  too  well  that  an  editor  always 
has  the  last  word. 

I  will  say  only  that  X  once  heard  a  news- 
man say  that  an  editor's  50th  birthday  Is 
when  he  starts  worrying  more  about  his 
hairline  than  about  his  deadline. 

With  Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Governor  all  in- 
vited to  help  Harry  celebrate  this  evening, 
it's  too  bad  that  you  coiUdn't  also  have 
had  the  Vice  President  on  hand  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  media. 

Since  you  won't  have  that  pleasure,  let  me 
simply  say  to  a  great  editor  of  a  great  news- 
paper chain — and  to  all  of  you  who  have 
gathered  to  do  him  honor  this  evening — 
that  I  hope  Harry  Hamm.  a  man  whom  I 
greatly  admire  and  respect,  will  have  50  more 
years  as  successful  as  his  first  50  have  been! 

Thank  you,  and  my  very  best  wishes  to  all 
of  you. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  nqt,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed.  v 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  (S.  1672)  by  title,  as  foUows: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimflus  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE   SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume its  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  1672,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order 
at  this  time  and  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CBS  NEWS  SPECIAL  REPORT 
ON  THE  SENATE  AND  THE  WATER- 
GATE AFFAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Simday  last,  I  viewed  with  interest  a  CBS 
News  special  report  entitled  "The  Senate 
and  the  Watergate  AfEair."  In  the  course 
of  that  telecast  the  seven  members  of 
the  Watergate  Committee  were  singled 
out,  described,  and  categorized. 

May  I  say  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— and  I  think  I  speak  for  the 
entire  Senate — not  a  better  representa- 
tive group  of  Senators  could  have  been 
chosen  to  conduct  this  investigation  on 
a  fair,  impartial,  and  nonpartisan  basis. 
However,  I  must  say  that  I  deeply  resent 
some  of  the  statements  made  about  some 
of  the  Senators,  especially  Senator  Dan- 
iel Ken  Inouye,  of  Hawaii,  a  man  who 
served  this  country  in  a  most 
time  for  him  and  people  of  his  descent,' 
a  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  most^ 
highly  decorated  regimental  combat 
team  in  the  entire  period  of  the  Secon(^ 
World  War,  a  man  who  lost  an  arm  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  a  man  who 
earned  a  battlefield  promotion  the  hard 
way,  and  a  man  who  has  represented 
his  State,  Hawaii,  since  it  entered  the 
Union;  and  he  has  represented  Hawaii 
with  distinction  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

I  note,  for  example,  present  on  the 
floor  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
close  relationship  between  many  Texans 
who  served  imder  Gen.  Mark  Clark 
in  Italy  and  the  regimental  team  of 
which  Daniel  Ken  Inouye  was  a  mem- 
ber. I  believe — I  am  not  certain,  but  I 
believe — that  the  State  of  Texas  has.  in 
effect,  conferred  honorary  citizenship  on 
the  members  of  that  outstanding  regi- 
mental combat  team  because  of  the  close 
cooperation,  coordination,  and  spirit  of 
comradeship  in  battle  between  that 
group  and  a  particular  Texas  division 
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serving  at  the  RaplJio  River,  in  Italy,  at 
that  time. 

The  telecast  last  Sunday  referred  to 
Senator  Inouye  as  follows: 

Not  a  powerful  Senator,  but  adept  at  log- 
rolling. 

I  resent  that  appellation  of  our  col- 
league, because  I  know  of  no  Senator 
who  has  been  more  conscientious,  more 
dedicated,  or  more  involved  patriotically 
in  the  interests  of  his  coimtry  and  the 
well  being  of  the  Republic,  to  which  he 
gave  so  much  at  a  time  of  deep  stress. 

Senator  Inouye  Is  not  and  has  not 
been  a  logroller.  Senator  Inouye  has 
been  one  of  the  strong  right  arms  of  the 
Democratic  leadership,  and  he  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  assistant  whips.  That 
position  was  not  given  lightly,  but  in 
recognition  of  the  dedication  and  ability 
of  this  great  Senator.  He  has  performed 
his  duties  with  distinction,  with  integrity 
and  with  patriotism,  and  he  has  not  been 
Involved  in  any  kind  of  logrolling  what- 
soever. 

For  Senator  Inouye,  as  for  all  the 
members  of  the  special  committee,  I  have 
a  deep  affection  and  a  great  personal 
regard,  and  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
equivocation  that  every  Senator,  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic,  feels  the  same 
way. 

The  next  Senator  mentioned  was  Jo- 
seph Manuel  Montoya.  of  New  Mexico. 

The  reference  to  him  is  as  follows : 

A  weak  reputation  in  the  Senate;  most 
frequently  described  as  a  light  weight;  works 
very  hard  for  New  Mexico. 

The  latter  part  of  the  statement  is  the 
only  part  I  would  agree  with.  He  works 
very  hard  for  his  State,  as  all  of  us  do. 
But  he  also  works  very  hard  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Joe  Montoya  has  made  many  contri- 
butions to  the  betterment  of  our  people 
in  the  many  years  he  has  served  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Joe  Montoya 
is  not  a  lightweight.  He  is  anything  but 
that.  I,  too,  imow  Joe  Montoya  from 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  know  what 
Joe  Montoya  Is  and  what  he  has  done. 
I  know  of  his  dedication  and  his  integrity. 
I  resent  very  deeply  that  this  man,  this 
outstanding  Senator,  is  described  flip- 
pantly as  having  a  weak  reputation  in 
the  Senate  when  the  exact  opi>osite  is 
true.  I  resent  very  much  his  being  de- 
scribed, flippantly,  as  a  lightweight,  be- 
cause the  exact  opposite  is  true. 

I  deplore  the  kind  of  characterization 
in  this  telecast  because  it  is  in  no  way 
correct,  and  because  it  tends  to  down- 
grade two  of  the  most  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  my  very 
high  regard  for  Senators  Inouye  and 
Montoya,  and  that  I  depend  on  both  of 
them  for  advice  and  counsel,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  they  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  their  States,  to  the  Nation, 
and  to  this  body. 

I  want  to  state  for  the  record,  too,  that 
they  are  men  of  good  reputation,  excel- 
lent reputation,  and  outstanding  reputa- 
tion, and  that  both  of  them  will  do  a 
good,  fair,  impartial  job  on  the  committee 
which  they  now  grace.  Both  are  lawyers, 
and  both  are  men  of  whom  the  Senate  is 
proud. 
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As  far  as  the  other  members  of  \iie 
committee  are  concerned,  I  see  nothii^g 
derogatory  on  the  basis  of  this  broadcast 
except  one  other  reference  which  refers 
to  the  vice  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr  Baker)  as  "no  longer  re- 
garded as  the  administration  water  boy." 
Speaking  as  a  Member  of  the  opposing 
party.  I  have  never  regarded  Senator 
Baker  as  a  water  boy  at  any  time  in  his 
career  in  the  Senate,  now  in  its  seventh 
year.  He  has  been  independent  In  his 
judgment.  He  has  always  don^what  he 
considered  right.  He  has  not  been  swayed 
by  outside  interests,  either  from  down- 
town or  elsewhere.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  thr  Nation  are  especially  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  man  of  the  caliber  and 
Integrity  and  dedication  and  patriotism 
of  Senator  Baker  as  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  Watergate  Committee. 

So.  for  the  Record  I  want  it  imderstood, 
as  far  as  the  majority  leader  is  con- 
cerned, he  not  only  has  an  extremely 
high  regard  for  Senator  Inouye  and  Sen- 
ator Montoya  whom,  incidentally,  the 
majority  leader  has  appointed  to  this 
committee,  but  he  also  has  an  extremely 
high  regard  for  all  seven  members  of  the 
Watergate  Committee.  I  anticipate  and 
expect  without  doubt  that  the  job  they 
will  do  will  be  workmanlike,  and,  to  re- 
peat, fair,  impartial,  and  nonpartisan. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  able  to  have  such  men 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervin,  of  North  Carolina;  Sen- 
ator Howard  Baker,  of  Tennessee,  vice 
chairman;  Senator  Herman  Eugene  Tal- 
MADGE,  of  Georgia,  who  has  one  of  the 
keenest  minds  in  the  Senate,  a  man  of 
brilliant  intellect  whose  talents  and  abil- 
ity have  never  been  fully  appreciated 
except  by  those  of  us  who  really  know 
him;  Senator  Inouye  of  Hawaii;  Sena- 
tor Montoya,  of  New  Mexico;  Senator 
Edward  Gurney,  of  Florida ;  and  Senator 
Lowell  Weicker,  of  Connecticut. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  better  composite 
group  of  Senators  could  have  been 
chosen.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will 
not  stand  by  quietly  and  see  them  labeled 
as  lightweights  or  weak  or  log  rollers  or 
water  boys.  It  just  is  not  true,  and  their 
records  will  bear  out  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  to  share  in  the  indignation 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  at 
this  further  accession  of  McCarthyism 
at  its  worst. 

Mr.  President.  McCarthyism  was  not 
too  promptly  condemned  by  this  body 
when  it  was  rampant.  I  take  the  greatest 
of  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  was  the  first 
Member,  of  Congress  to  condemn  McCar- 
thyLsm  in  the  America  magazine  at  a 
time  when  the  American  public.  I  am 
sure,  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing 
to  do,  although  I  must  admit  that  I  did 
not. 

We  now  have  McCarthyism  again.  If 
the  Senate  does  not  stand  up  against 
McCarthyism  and  do  something  that  It 


has  failed  to  do  for  too  long,  stand  up 
against  this,  we  will  be  derelict  in  our 
duty. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  led  the  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  ought  to 
serve  notice  right  now  that  we  honor 
and  praise  and  glory  in  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent and  vigorous  press.  But  we  will 
express  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  our 
indignation  when  this  precious  right  is 
wantonly  abused  by  those  who  seek  to  pile 
sensation  upon  sensation.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  media  personnel  in  this 
country  are  hard  working,  honorable, 
and  fairminded  men.  However,  some 
yield  to  temptation,  as  some  in  every 
group  yield  to  temptation.  And  It  is 
WTong,  wrong,  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  we  tajte  responsibility, 
the  majority  leader  and  myself,  for  the 
members  of  the  Ervin  committee.  On  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  our 
Policy  Committee,  was  consulted,  as  were 
all  members  of  the  leadership— the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  ; 
the  chairman  of  the  conference,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett).  And  all  of  us 
met  together.  It  was  our  first  and  unan- 
imous choice  that  our  ranking  member 
should  h>e  the  distinguished  and  trusted 
and  eminent  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee fMr.  Baker). 

It  was  our  unanimous  choice  that  the 
other  Senators  from  the  minority  side 
should  be  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  <Mr.  Gurney  >  and  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker). 

These  men,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
majority  members  of  the  committee,  are 
men  of  the  utmost  integrity.  And  before 
they  accepted  these  designations  on  the 
minority  side — and  I  am  sure  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
majority  side— they  sought  and  received 
from  us  a  clear  and  unmistakable  pledge 
that  we  would  in  no  way  interfere  in  the 
conduct  of  their  responsibilities,  that  we 
wished  them  to  pursue  the  truth  vigi- 
lantly and  to  the  end  that  their  responsi- 
bilities would  be  exercised  by  them  alone, 
and  that  we  would  back  them  up.  no  mat- 
ter where  the  road  led. 

We  cannot  have  the  Integrity  of  the 
Senate  recklessly  impugned  by  people 
who  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about,  and  who  simply  want  to  enlarge 
their  audience  in  this  irresponsible  man- 
ner. 

We  trust  them  all.  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervtn>,  and  in  the  membership 
from  the  majority,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge>, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye > .  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Montoya). 
These  men  ought  not  to  be  hampered,  at 
the  beginning  of  their  difficult  and  bur- 
densome job.  by  any  kind  of  petty  sharp- 
shcxjting  or  sniping  at  their  motivation 
or  upon  their  character  or  their  integrity-. 
The    Senate   prides   itself   upon    the 
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honor  of  its  Members.  It  prides  itself 
upon  the  fact  that  its  Members  so  con- 
duct themselves  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
public  trust,  as  this  committee  will.  This 
is  a  nonpartisan,  or,  if  you  wish,  bi- 
partisan committee,  and  I  am  very  glad 
that,  although  I  did  not  hear  the  whole 
of  this  program,  I  have  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  program. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  those  who  be- 
have in  this  manner  be  at  least  put  on 
notice  that  when  they  do  it,  the  Senate 
will  rise  in  its  wrath  and  smite  them 
for  all  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  both  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  did  stand 
up.  as  Senator  Scott  has  said,  when  all 
too  often  the  news  media  present  edi- 
torial opinion  as  fact,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  majority  leader  has 
taken  the  initiative  here  today  in  stand- 
ing up  for  Members  of  this  body  whose 
ability,  standing,  or  Integrity  has  ijeen 
questioned. 

Senator  Montoya  comes  from  my 
neighboring  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
he  is  the  only  Member  of  the  Senate  of 
Mexican-American  descent.  Senator 
INOUYE  fought  with  valor  and  distinction 
with  the  36th  Texas  Division  in  Italy.  I 
share  the  resentment  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  at  the  kind  of  presenta- 
tion the  American  people  were  subjected 
to  on  the  program  referred  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  may  I  say  that  if  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  in  a  position  of  leader- 
ship has  a  reputation  for  not — I  repeat, 
not — being  an  arm-twister,  it  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  now  speaking.  But  I 
must  confess  that,  for  the  first  time  In 
my  political  career  as  majority  leader,  I 
had  to  do  some  arm-twisting  to  get  Sen- 
ator Ervin  to  consider  seriously  taking 
the  chairmanship  of  this  committee.  In 
that  respect,  I  recall  going  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  and  asking 
him  for  his  support  in  that  endeavor, 
and  his  support  was  given  wholeheart- 
edly. 

May  I  say,  furthermore,  that  Senator 
Talmadge,  Senator  iNotrYE.  and  Senator 

Montoya  were  not  eager  to  serve  on  tne 

■Watergate  Committee,  but  on  the  basis 
of  pleas  made  by  Senator  Ervin  and  me, 

they  did  consent;  and  I  must  say  that 

I  am  delighted  that  they  are  members  of 
the  committee,  and  I  am  delighted  that 

they  have  as  their  counterparts  the  three 

Republican  Senators  who  also  are 
serving. 

They  will  do  a  good  job.  It  will  not  be 
a  case  of  "show  biz."  It  will  not  be  a 
television  spectacular  in  the  usual  sense. 
It  will  be  a  hard-working  committee, 
trying  to  arrive  at  the  facts,  and  doing 
so  on  a  basis  of  dignity,  dedication,  im- 
partiality, and  nonpartisanship. 

These  remarks  are  made  voluntarily 
by  me  because  of  my  great  admiration, 
affection,  and  respect  for  all  seven  mem- 
bers, and  because  I  do  not  think  that 


they  should  be  labeled  in  the  way  that 
some  of  them  have  been.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  personal  dignity  and  personal 
feelings.  All  these  Senators  have  passed 
the  test  which  really  counts,  the  test 
impKjsed  upon  them  by  the  electorate  in 
their  States.  They  are  here  as  represent- 
atives of  those  sovereign  States,  to  use 
a  constitutional  term  applicable  to  the 
first  phase  of  this  Republic.  They  are 
comporting  themselves  with  dignity  and 
distinction,  and  with  credit  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  permitting  me 
to  make  these  few  remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower).  I  think  it  is  most  vmfortunate 
that  the  labels  to  which  the  majority 
leader  and  others  have  referred  have 
gone  out  over  the  airwaves  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  casting  undue  and  un- 
just reflection  upon  these  outstanding 
Members  of  the  Senate,  who  were  chosen 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  to  serve  on  the  Ervin  committee. 
I  think  to  that  extent  such  categoriza- 
tions are  a  reflection  on  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  as  well,  and  unfortunately 
they  also  constitute  a  reflection — un- 
justly again — upon  the  media,  reflecting 
their  own  biases. 

We  are  all  subject,  Mr.  President,  to 
our  own  prejudices  and  biases.  We  su-e 
all  human.  But  I  tiiink  that  those  who 
have  a  h^h  calling — such  as  that  which 
rests  upon  the  members  of  the  fourth 
estate,  and  which  also  rests  upon  us  as 
elected  representatives  of  the  people — 
also  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  to  be 
objective  and  fair  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  that  are  incumbent  upon  us — 
both  in  the  media  and  in  Government. 

So  I  regret  what  has  been  said  in  der- 
ogation of  Mr.  Inoitye,  Mr.  Montoya, 
and  Mr.  Baker.  All  Senators  appointed 
to  serve  on  the  Ervin  committee  are  able 
and  conscientious  men.  They  are  not 
"lightweights,"  or  "water  boys."  I  con- 
sider it  a  disservice  to  the  Ervin  commit- 
tee and  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
formed,  a  disservice  to  the  Senate,  and  a 
disservice  to  the  media  themselves  for 

such  irresponsible  categorizations  to  be 
made. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  ex- 
pressing his  indignation  and  for  allow- 
ing me  to  associate  my  own  remarks  with 
his. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  allowing  me  this  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  no  time  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  5777)  to  require 
that  reproductions  and  imitations  of 
coins  and  political  items  be  marked  as 
copies  or  with  the  date  of  manufactvire, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bin  (H.R.  5777)  to  require  that 
reproductions  and  imitations  of  coins 
and  political  items  be  marked  as  copies 
or  with  the  date  of  manufactvire,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1672)  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1672  and  during  all  votes 
thereon,  Carolyn  Jordan,  Win  Farln, 
Herb  Splra.  Dudley  O'Neal.  Reggie 
Barnes,  Mike  Bums,  Rod  Solomon,  Hal 
Walman,  Joan  Baldwin,  John  Adams, 
and  Jack  Lewis  be  afforded  the  privileges 

of  the  floor.  

■".  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  is  the  pending 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  1672. 
The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  very  brief  remarks  and  then  we 
will  proceed  to  consider  the  various 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
we  are  considering  today,  S.  1672  is  of 
major  Importance  to  the  small  business- 
men of  America. 

The  legislation  as  reported  out  of  the 
committee  would  do  the  foUowlng: 

First.  Section  1  of  the  biU  would  effect 
four  amendments  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4(C)  (4)    of  the   SmaU  Business 

Act  governing  the  total  amount  of  loans, 
guarantees    and    other    obligations    and 

commitments  which  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  from  the  SBA's  business 
loan  and  investment  fund.  These  amend- 
ments are  to  increase  the  ceUings  of  the 
revolving  loan  funds  of  the  SBA.  Cur- 
rent budget  projections  indicate  that  the 
present  ceUing  will  carry  them  only 
through  August  1973. 

Second.  Section  2  of  the  bill  would 
consolidate  several  sections  of  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  program  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  dealing  with 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act, 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  and  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  and 
provide  a  new  section  authorizing  the 
SBA  to  assist  small  business  concerns  in 


meeting  requirements  imposed  by  any 
Federal  law  or  any  State  law  enacted  In 
conformity  therewith  If  such  concern  is 
likely  to  suffer  substantial  economic  in- 
jury without  assistance. 

This  amendment  is  a  longstanding  ef- 
fort by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
(Mr.  Bible)  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee  presents  this  as  an  excellent 
piece  of  legislation. 

It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Oovernment  should  aid,  counsel,  assist,  and 
protect.  Insofar  as  Is  possible  the  Interests  of 
small  business  concerns  In  order  to  preserve 
free  competitive  enterprise  .  .  .  and  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  overaU  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation.' 

The  national  need  for  a  viable  small 
and  independent  business  community  can 
be  traced  to  the  19th  century  with  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress  of  legislation  that 
focused  public  attention  on  the  growing 
power  of  the  corporate  structure  and  the 
many  difficulties  that  faced  smaller  firms. 

Today,  there  are  5^2  million  small 
businesses  in  our  Nation  which  provide 
for  an  estimated  40  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's jobs  and  37  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  While  economic 
strength  achieved  by  the  United  States 
is  often  credited  to  our  large  mass  pro- 
duction industries,  great  credit  must  go 
to  the  millions  of  small  firms  who  are 
suppliers  of  big  businesses  and  who  help 
Unk  large  businesses  with  the  consuming 
public  by  distributing  and  servicing 
mass-produced  consumer  goods. 

It  Is  well  recognized  that  the  small 
businessman  Is  more  singtUarly  affected 
In  times  of  economic  doldrums  than  large 
businesses.  The  Congress  has  recognized 
this  In  many  actions  It  has  taken  to  as- 
sist the  small  businessman.  This  bill  rec- 
ognizes and  addresses  itself  to  the  fact 
that  the  small  businessman  Is  at  a  dis- 
advantage In  obtaining  financing  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  The  financial  assistance 
needs  of  small  businesses  like  other  busi- 
nesses, are  for  credit  and  equity  capital. 
The  Task  Force  on  Improvements  for 
Small  Business  indicated  that  one-fifth 
of  the  small  businessmen  consulted 
listed  financing  first  among  their  prob- 
lems. It  was  also  pointed  out  that  in  times 
of  monetary  restraint  such  as  the  pres- 
ent, small  businesses  and  particularly 
new  ventures  in  smaU  business,  appear  to 
be  handicapped  vis-a-vis  large,  well  es- 
tablished     corporations      in      acquiring 

financing. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  througli  its  oversight  responsi- 
bility, will  continue  to  review  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion  to   emphasize   the   support   of   the 

Congress  for  this  Nation's  small  busi- 
nessmen and  to  assure  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  adequate 
resources  to  assist  all  small  businesses 
in  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  to  carry  out 
the  expressed  policy  of  the  Congress.  The 
committee  recommends  this  bill  as  an 
avenue  to  reduce  the  uneven  impact  of 
national  policies  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraints  on  small  businesses.  ^ 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


'P.L.  85-536,  1958  (Small  Business  Act). 


sent  that  an  excerpt  from  the  commit- 
tee report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HISTORY    OF    LEGISLATION 

S.  804  was  Introduced  on  February  7.  1973. 
and  hearings  were  held  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  on  March  13,  1973. 

S.  1113  was  Introduced  on  March  7,  1973 
aitd  hearings  were  held  by  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  on  March  13,  1973. 

On  March  27,  1973  the  committee  voted 
unanimously  to  report  a  clean  bill  with 
(S.  1113)  as  section  1  and  (S.  804)  as  section 
2  and  section  3  with  two  technical  amend- 
ments. 

EXPLANATION     OF    THE    BILL 

S.  1672  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bUl  amends  section  4(c)  4  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Act  to  Increase  the  total 
amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  other  ob- 
ligations or  commitments  outstanding  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Section  1  effects  four  amendments  to  the 
provisions  of  4(c)  4  of  the  Small  Business 
Act. 

Paragraph  1  of  section  1,  the  first  of  these 
amendments  would  increase  from  $4.3  bU- 
Uon  to  $6.6  bUllon  SBA's  lending  authority 
for  direct,  immediate  participation  and  guar- 
anteed loans  under  section  7(a);  displaced 
business  loans  under  7(b)(3);  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  loans  under  section  7(e); 
subcontract  authority  under  section  8(a) 
and  economic  opportunity  loans  under  title 
IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Paragraph  2  of  section  1  will  Increase  from 
$500  million  to  $725  million  SBA's  lending 
authority  to  SBIC's  under  title  III  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

Paragraph  3  of  section  1  will  increase  from 
$500  million  to  $600  million  the  amounts 
outstanding  from  the  loan  fund  for  pur- 
poses of  the  State  and  local  development 
company  loan  programs  under  title  V  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

Paragraph  4  of  section  1  wUl  Increase  from 
$350  mUllon  to  $476  mUllon  SBA's  lending 
authority  under  title  IV  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for  loans  to  low- 
Income  individuals  and  for  businesses  located 
In  areas  of  high  unemployment  or  low  in- 
come. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  esti- 
mates that  these  increases  wUl  assure  con- 
tinued lending  activities  through  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Section  4(c)  1  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  89-409  approved 
May  2,  1966  (a  business  loan  and  investment 
fund,  and  a  disaster  loan  fund)  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  SBA's  programs. 

Section  4(c)(3)  of  the  act  authorizes  ap- 
propriations to  the  two  fundd^"*  •  •  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  •  •  •."  How- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  business  loan   and 

iQTestment  luna,  tiie  congress  nas  set  limits 

on  the  amounts  which  may  be  used  for  the 
various  programs  by  providing  in  section  4 
(c)  (4)    for   limitations   on    the   amounts   of 

loans  guarantees,  and  other  obligations  or 
commitments  which  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  from  that  fund. 

When  the  Small  Business  Act  was  orig- 
inally passed  In  1954  ceilings  on  outstanding 
financial  commitments  by  the  agency  were 
placed  In  the  legislation  to  provide  Congress 
with  a  check  on  the  operations  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  As  these  ceilings 
are  reached  SBA  is  required  to  come  before 
the  Congress  to  Justify  a  new  celling  Increase 
thus  providing  an  automatic  review  of  the 
agency's  operation.  The  celling  increases  In 
section  1  represent  neither  an  appropriation 
of  funds  nor  an  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions. The  legislation  merely  allows  SBA  to 
Increase  Its  loan  ceilings  so  that  It  may  spend 
funds  that  1 ,  will  obtain  through  the  appro- 


priation process  or  through  repayment  of 

prior  loans.  It  also  Is  the  means  by  which 
Congress  controls  the  extent  of  the  C3overn- 
ment's  possible  outstanding  financial  liability 
for  the  respective  SBA  programs  within  a 
given  period. 

It  Is  necessary  for  the  financing  of  SBA's 
programs  that  the  celling  figures  in  4(c)  (4) 
be  raised  from  time  to  time  as  the  programs 
approach  the  maximum  levels.  This  results 
from  a  combination  of  medium  term  loan 
repayment,  steadily  Increasing  loan  volume, 
and  a  recent  need  to  depend  more  on  the  use 
of  guaranteed  loans. 

Public  Law  87-550,  approved  July  25,  1962 
requires  that  SBA  advise  the  Congress  peri- 
odically of  the  celling  Increases  necessary  for 
the  continuation  of  Its  programs,  and  that 
such  advice  Include  program  needs  for  the 
fiscal  year  under  consideration  plus  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  The  conxmlttee  in 
consideration  of  such  advice  from  the  SBA 
recommends  approval  of  celling  increases  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  plus  fiscal  year  1975. 

Section  2.  During  the  subcommittee's  con- 
sideration of  S.  804  it  was  reported  as  section 
2  and  3  of  S.  1672. 

In  1972  the  Senate  passed  this  general  au- 
thority as  part  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act. 
However,  It  was  deleted  in  a  House-Senate 
conference. 

Section  2  consoUdates  and  expands  SBA's 
present-  authorities  to  make  loans  to  smaU 
concen^ito  finance  structural,  operational, 
or  othercha;^M^petfiilred  in  order  to  meet 
standards  impoSed  by  Federal  laws,  or  by 
State  laws  enacted  In  conformity  with  Fed- 
eral laws. 

This  section  consolidates  three  subsections 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Into  a  single  sec- 
tion: the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1969  (sub- 
section 7(b)(5)  of  the  SBA  Act) ,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (sub- 
section 7(b)  (5) )  and  the  Egg  Product  In- 
spection Act  of  1970  (which  also  extended 
ellglbUity  to  small  firms  affected  by  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  and  the  Whole- 
some Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968  (subsec- 
tion 7(b) (6))  ). 

This  consolidation  provides  for  a  uniform 
approach  and  a  single  framework  for  the  ex- 
tension of  economic  disaster  loans  to  smaU 
business  firms  to  comply  with  new  Federal 
environmental,  consumer,  pollution,  and 
safety  standards. 

The  Interest  rate  proposed  Is  at  the  cost- 
of-money  to  the  Federal  Government  plus 
one-fourth  of  1  percent.  Committee  studies 
indicate  that  such  an  interest  rate  would  be 
comparable  to  the  rate  large  corporations  are 
able  to  obtain  through  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
finance  their  pollution  control  facilities. 

All  economic  dissister  loans  made  will  be 
fully  repayable  to  the  Treasury  with  Interest. 
These  loans  will  not  be  made  where  money 
Is  avaUable  commercially.  The  interest  rate 
is  not  a  subsidized  rate — it  is  at  the  actual 
cost  of  money  to  the  Federal  Government 
plus  one-fourth   of    1    percent   premium.  Be- 

cause  businesses  ulll  sunlve  and  expand  as 

a  result  of  these  loans  they  will  pay  more 
tax  money  into  the  Treasury.  The  maximum 
amount  loanable  is  $500,000. 

Section  3  subsection  (a I  redesignates  sec- 
tion 7(g)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  as  added 
by  section  3(b)  of  the  SmaU  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1972  as  subsection  7(h)  and 
subsection  (b)  conforms  by  changing  7(g) 
to  7(h)  wherever  It  appears  throughout  the 
Small  Business  Act.  During  consideration  by 
the  committee  it  was  discerned  that  there 
were  two  section  7(g)  s  This  technical 
amendment  corrects  the  situation  by  desig- 
nating the  latter  as  7(h). 

CORDON    RULE 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  It  is  nec- 
essary to  dispense  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  exjjedlte  the 
business  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
this  report. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  tiie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower;  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
^  committee  who  has  been  of  great,  great 
\  help  in  preparing  and  handling  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  California.  I  yield  my- 
self, on  my  own  time,  so  that  I  will  not 
intrude  on  his,  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  S.  1672  is  a 
good  bill^  The  increasing  demands  made 
on  the  Small  Business  Administration 
justify  the  increase  in  the  loan  ceiling. 
The  demands  are  meritorious. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  Ctov- 
errunent  agencies  from  the  standpoint  of 
being  a  stimulus  to  the  economy.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  way  we  could  ever 
consider  the  SBA  as  simply  a  political 
boondoggle.  It  has  been  of  great  bene- 
fit to  small  businesses  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  the  sBA  that  took  initia- 
tives in  minority  business  enterprises  in 
trying  to  stimulate  capital  flow  into 
minority  businesses  and  to  bring  par- 
ticularly the  black  and  the  Mexican- 
American  ethnic  minorities  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system. 

I  feel  confident  that  by  virtue  of  Its 
past  reputation  and  its  past  actions,  our 
request  here  today  for  an  increase  in  the 
loan  ceiling  will  be  met  with  favor  by 
the  Senate. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  state,  however,  that  I 
am  aware  of  amendments  relative  to 
disaster  relief  which  might  be  addressed 
to  the  bill  today  and  would  be  hopeful 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendments  will  reconsider  offering 
them,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration   has    just    sent    down    its 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  to  correct  a 
printing  error  on  line  6  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  word  "which"  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  words  "section"  and  "was". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  So  that  it  wUl  read 
on  line  6  "of  such  section  which  was  in 
effect  prior  to  April  20,  1973." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, and  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  require 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make 
loans  to  farmers  in  areas  which  were 
hit  by  disasters  prior  to  enactment  of 
recent  amendments  to  the  disaster  loan 
program — April  20,  1973;  Public  Law  93- 
24 — on  the  same  terms  as  are  now  being 
made  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

As  it  Is,  farmers  in  fiooded  areas  of 
Missouri  and  elsewhere  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Valley  are  receiving  only  5- 
percent  loans  from  FHA  with  no  forgive- 
ness provision,  while  small  businessmen 
in  the  very  same  areas  benefit  from  1- 
percent  loans  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  with  the  first  $5,000  for- 
given. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  intolerable 
situation.  It  violates  every  standard  of 
justice  and  fair  play  and  is  contrary  to 
the  understanding  and  Intent  of  the 
Senate  In  passing  the  recent  disaster 
relief  amendments. 

Legislative  history  in  the  Senate 
clearly  bears  this  out.  When  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  offered 
his  amendment  to  H.R.  1975,  it  was  with 
the  intent  of  putting  FHA  and  SBA 
loans  on  exactly  the  same  footing.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  few  exchanges  that 
occiu-red  on  the  floor  at  that  time.  These 
exchanges  are  contained  in  the  Congres- 
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Act  of  1973,  so  that  it  seemed  to  me  per- 
haps v.e  should  deal  with  disaster  on  a 
comprehensive  basis,  using  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations  as  a  working 
paper,  at  leastL_and.  of  course,  refining 
and  improving  an9~a4ding  our  own  input 
to  that  proposed  legislation  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  would  be  a  more  orderly 
way  to  do  business  than  with  patchwork, 
amendatorj'  provisions  relative  to  disas- 
ter relief.  Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  can  be  considered  in  a  different 
context  and  we  will  have  extensive  hear- 
ings on  it. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

.AMENDMENT    NO.     125 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  125  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-24,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  continue  to  exercise  his  authority 
with  respect  to  natural  disasters  which  oc- 
curred after  December  26.  1972.  but  prior  to 
April  20.  1973,  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
slona  of  section  5  of  Public  law  92-385  of 
such  section  was  In  effecrt  prior  to  April  20, 
1973. 


Mr.  Tower  on  introducing  his  amend- 
ment said : 

In  Its  presei^t  form,  H.R.  1975  would  create 
an  Inequity  between  disaster  loans  approved 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration.  As 
presently  drafted,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
disaster  loan  authority  of  the  farmers  Home 
Administration  by  deleting  the  loan  cancella- 
tion provision  and  by  increasing  the  Interest 
rat©  from  the  present  rate  of  one  per  cent  per 
annum  to  a  rate  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent 
per  annum. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  correct  this  Inequity  by  applying 
the  same  provisions  to  disaster  loans  ap- 
proved by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. .  .  .  What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President, 
Is  that  we  are  simply  trying  to  make  the  loan 
procedures  and  policy  relative  to  SBA  disas- 
ter loans  consistent  with  those  in  this  bill. 

F\irther  along  in  the  debate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  had 
this  to  say  of  the  Tower  amendment: 

We  should  be  treating  rural  and  urban 
residents  the  same.  The  purpose  and  effect 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  be  to  accomplish  that  objective.  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment. 

That  statement  v;as  followed  shortly 
by  this  question  and  answer  exchange 
between  Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Tower: 


Mr,  Bdcklet.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  make  sure 
that  I  understand  what  his  amendment  pro- 
poses. It  would  affect  only  future  loans  from 
the  SBA.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Tower.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Buckley.  I  wanted  to  clarify  that  be- 
cause It  would  be  an  act  of  unfairness  to 
change  the  ground  rules  with  respect  to  those 
who  already  have  accepted  loans. 

Mr.  TowEK.  It  would  operate  only  on  future 
loans. 

Mr.  Buckley.  I  think  the  amendment  has 
the  virtue  of  symmetry.  It  would  Insure  com- 
parable treatment  to  victims  of  natural  disas- 
ters although  when  we  do  approach  disaster 
legislation  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis  I 
believe  we  may  well  need  to  dUtlngulsh  be- 
tween damage  to  homes  and  damage  to  crops 
produced  on  property. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  had  this  to  say  of  the  Tower 
amendment: 

I  support  this  amendment  for  two  or  three 
basic  reasons.  First,  In  the  sense  of  equity, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  pointed 
out,  I  cannot  Justify  treating  urban  areas 
with  different  kinds  of  programs  than  rural 
people  have. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)  had  this  to  say: 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  only  proper  that  we 
make  the  entire  law  fair  and  that  farmers 
and  the  city  dwellers  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  law  though  we  do  not  have  a  different 
law  for  those  who  live  on  farms  and  those 
who  live  in  the  city.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
the  $5,000  forgiveness,  than  they  should  ap- 
ply In  all  situations,  and  not  Just  In  some 
situations. 

As  these  exchanges  make  very  clear, 
the  purpose  of  the  Senate  was  to  put  the 
two  programs  on  exactly  the  same  foot- 
ing and,  further,  to  avoid  changing 
ground  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game 
by  having  the  new  provisions  apply  only 
to  future  disasters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  opinion  prepared  by  the 
American  LMTDivision  of  the  Library 
of  Coi^gre^s^upporting  this  reading  of 
legislative  intent  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Library  or  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  14, 1973. 
To:  Honorable  Thomas  P.  Eagleton 
(Attention  of  Jack  Lewis) . 
From :  American  Law  Division 
Subject:  Disaster  Relief  Under  P.L.  93-24 

This  Is  In  response  to  your  request  for  In- 
formation as  to  the  effect  on  coverage  of 
disaster  victims  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
P.L.  93-24  which  amen<Er  the  emergency 
loan  program  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Redevelopment  Act,  7  U.S.C.  1921 
et  seq.,  and  the  similar  program  under  the 
Small  Business  Act,  15  U.S.C,  636(b)  (1),  (2) 
and  (4) .  Specifically  you  Inquire  whether  the 
1%  Interest  rate  and  $5000  forgiveness  pro- 
visions of  prior  law  would  be  applicable  to 
the  residents  of  areas  In  which  disasters 
occurred  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  PL. 
93-24  but  subsequent  to  December  27,  1972, 
and  which  have  been  declared  disaster  areas 
by  the  President.  The  mentioned  declara- 
tions also  were  made  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  law. 

As  Introduced,  HJl.  1975  dealt  only  with 
the  administration  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  emergency  loan  program.  On 
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December  27,  1972,  the  P.H.A.  ceased  receiv- 
ing and  processing  loan  applications  on  the 
ground  that  the  liberal  Interest  and  for- 
giveness provisions  of  the  law  had  resulted 
In  unexpectedly  high  demands  for  such  loans 
and  were  proving  to  the  Inflationary.  The  de- 
bates on  the  floors  of  both  Houses  Indi- 
cate agreement  that  the  terms  of  the  loans 
under  the  program  were  too  liberal  but  con- 
cern was  raised  that  the  abrupt  cut-off  date 
produced  Inequities  with  regard  to  disaster 
victims  who  had  not  filed  applications  prior 
to  December  27.  As  a  result,  the  House 
passed  the  Bergland  Amendment  which 
"grandfathered"  vested  claims  for  18  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act^^g^pyres- 
sional  Record,  February  22,  1973rTPhe  Benate 
concurred  Congressional  Record.  March  28, 
1973,  9999-10000.  The  Senate  also  perceived  a 
further  Inequity  In  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram in  that  the  bill  would  allow  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  similarly  liberal 
loan  provisions  to  remain  In  effect,  thereby 
discriminating  In  favor  of  urban  disaster 
victims.  The  Tower  Amendment,  which  made 
loans  approved  by  SBA  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill  subject  to  the  same 
provisions  as  those  applicable  to  FHA  loans, 
was  passed  to  rectify  this  situation  by  mak- 
ing the  terms  of  the  two  programs  parallel. 
Congressional  Record,  10001-10005.  In  re- 
sponse to  questioning.  Senator  Tower  agreed 
that  his  amendment  would  only  apply  to 
future  loans.'  There  was  no  discussion  In 
either  House  at  this  time  as  to  applicability 
of  then-existing  law  to  disasters  which  might 
occur  between  December  27  and  the  effective 
date   of   the   legislation. 

In  conference,  the  Tower  amendment  was 
adopted  with  a  modification  which  gives  SBA 
applicants  an  unlimited  period  within  which 
t9  file  applications  for  loans  In  areas  declared 
disaster  areas  between  January  1  and  Decem- 
ber 27.  1972. 

Both  Houses  adopted  the  conference  rec- 
ommendations without  further  amendment. 
However,  a  further  question  of  "Inequity" 
was  raised  by  House  Manager  Poage  who 
noted  that  although  FHA  had  stopped  giv- 
ing 1  %  forgiveness  loans  on  December  27, 
SBA  had  continued  to  approve  such  loans, 
a  practice  which  would  result  In  a  beneflt 
to  urljan  residents.  The  manner  In  which  a 
resolution  of  the  problem  was  reached  Is  In- 
dicated In  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
Record  of  AprU  12.  1973,  12188-12189: 

"Nevertheless,  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  remain  concerned  that  after 
we  had  resolved  the  differences  of  the  two 
bills  In  conference  we  were  left  with  an 
unfair  situation  whereby  the  potential 
recipients  who  were  to  be  funded  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  loans  at  1 
percent  subsequent  to  December  27  and  prior 
to  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  would  be 
better  off  than  the  rural  resident  who  would 
have  been  offered,  at  best,  the  opportunity 
to  receive  only  5  percent  loans  without  the 
forgiveness  feature. 

"Accordingly,  I  discussed  the  problem  with 
a  former  member  of  this  body,  the  able  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Kleppe.  and  with  representatives 
of  the  President,  and  we  have  reached  a  solu- 
tion that  will  take  care  of  the  most  glaring 
InequUles  of  the  two  loan  programs  during 
the  period  between  December  27  and  the 
date  of  enactment  of  H.R,  1975.  Rather  than 
describe  It  in  my  own  words,  I  will  read 
herewith  the  letter  received  from  Mr.  Kleppe 
on  Tuesday  announcing  an  administration 
policy  change  affecting  the  emergency  loan 
program." 


'  An  amendment  to  the  Tower  proposal  also 
"grandfathered"  rights  of  SBA  applicants 
for   18  days. 


Small  Business  Administration, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  10, 1973. 
Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  express  the  Administration's  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  disaster  loans  to  be 
made  by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
for  disaster  damage  sustained  by  residents 
of  rural  areas. 

Effective  Immediately,  SBA  will  accept  dis- 
aster loan  applications  for  damage  sustained 
by  farmers  and  other  residents  of  rural  areas 
as  a  result  of  all  disasters  declared  by  the 
President  since  December  27,  1972.  Assist- 
ance will  be  made  available  to  such  borrowers, 
however,  only  for  damage  sustained  to  dwell- 
ings and  household  contents.  Such  loans 
made  by  SBA  with  respect  to  disasters  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  H.R. 
1976  wlU  carry  the  terms  and  benefits  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  92-385,  which  Include 
cancellation  of  up  to  $5,000  and  a  rate  of 
Interest  of  1  percent  per  annum.  Of  course, 
these  present  benefits  will  apply  to  all  loans 
made  In  such  areas,  whether  the  loans  them- 
selves are  made  prior  to  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

SBA  Is  not  In  a  position  to  refinance  exist- 
ing Farmers  Home  Administration  mortgages. 
When  a  rural  area  resident  has  an  FHA  mort- 
gage, however,  SBA  will  contact  the  local 
FHA  representative  and  attempt  to  work  out 
an  equitable  financing  package  for  the  home- 
owner. Every  effort  will  be  made  by  both 
agencies  to  restore  the  applicant  to  pre-dls- 
aster  condition  with  no  Increase  In  periodic 
installment  payments. 

When  a  loan  to  a  farmer  Is  Involved,  SBA 
will  determine  the  extent  of  the  damages  sus- 
tained and  the  amount  of  loan  which  the 
applicant  Is  eligible  to  receive.  Since  the 
farmer  may  well  be  dependent  upon  FHA 
or  a  Production  Credit  Association  for  pro- 
duction loans,  and  since  FHA  or  the  PCA 
may  hold  mortgages  on  the  farm  Itself,  SBA 
will  consult  with  the  local  FHA  representa- 
tive to  work  out  a  total  financing  package 
which  wUl  permit  the  farmer  to  continue  to 
operate. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
expressed  Its  concurrence  in  the  foregoing 
arrangements. 
Sincerely, 

Thomvvs  S.  Kleppe, 

^Administrator. 

The  other  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Senate  would  have  given  applicants  for  SBA 
loans  18  days  after  enactment  of  the  bill  to 
apply  for  such  loans  at  the  old  rate.  The 
conferees  of  the  other  body  agreed  to  recede 
on  the  amendment  because  the  substitute 
language  for  the  amendment  No.  4  would 
give  applicants  an  unlimited  period  within 
which  to  file  their  applications 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  the  best 
available  compromise  to  get  a  sound  emer- 
gency loan  program  Into  operation  Immedi- 
ately. Toward  that  end,  I  think  It  does  a 
good  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Teagl-e)  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  rejxsrt  on 
H.R.  1975.  As  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  pointed  out,  this  conference 
report  represents  a  very  constructive  and 
necessary  legislative  effort  to  meet  the  press- 
ing credit  needs  of  many  people  who  have 
been  victims  of  natural  disasters  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  this  conference  report  has 
been  approved  by  all  the  conferees  from  the 
House  and  the  other  body. 

I  am  also  confident  that  It  will  be  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President. 


The  main  thrust  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
repeal  the  current  provisions  of  law  that 
apply  to  both  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  loans  at  1  percent  with  a 
$5,000  forgiveness.  In  lieu  of  these  provisions 
which  recent  experience  tells  us  were.  In 
many  cases,  overgenerous,  H.R.  1975  proposes 
emergency  loans  at  a  flat  5-percent  Interest 
rate. 

There  Ewe  two  key  dates  that  are  Involved 
In  this  legislation.  The  first  Is  December  27, 
1972,  the  date  the  President  terminated  the 
secretarially  designated  disaster  program  and 
the  second  is  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

As  explained  by  the  chairman,  the  treat- 
ment of  disaster  victims  before  December  27, 
1972,  during  the  period  December  27.  1972 
and  date  of  enactment,  and  after  date  of  en- 
actment will  be  somewhat  different. 

The  conference  committee,  however,  has 
tried  to  adjust  these  differences  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  equity  for  victims  whose  losses 
occurred  during  each  of  these  three  periods. 
As  Members  will  recall,  during  House  debate 
on  this  bill,  oxir  colleague  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Bergland)  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  later  adopted  to  allow  an  18-day  "win- 
dow" for  eligible  borrowers  In  certain  secre- 
tarially declared  disaster  areas  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  $5,000  forgiveness,  1  percent 
loan  program.  In  the  other  body  an  amend- 
ment was  adoptfid  to  terminate  $5,000  for- 
giveness, 1  per/cent  loans  through  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration.  The  conference 
repwrt  brings  back  to  the  House  both  pro- 
visions. Thus,  the  Bergland  amendment, 
which  is  estimated  to  result  In  an  outlay  of 
some  $3(K)  million — of  which  approximately 
$180  minion  would  be  forgiveness — Is  slated 
to  become  law. 

In  the  future,  however,  loans  made  by 
both  FHA  and  SBA  will  be  at  a  flat  5-percent 
rate,  with  no  forgiveness. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  pointed  out,  the  administration  has 
pledged  to  make  loans  to  farmers  and  other 
rural  residents  In  Presldentially  declared 
areas  for  disasters  that  occurred  during  the 
hiatus  period  between  December  27,  1972,  and 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

A  similar  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
bill  on  the  so-called  "hiatus  period"  also 
arose  In  the  Senate.  Senator  McGovern  dealt 
with  It  as  follows  (Congressional  Record, 
April  12.  1973,  12059)  : 

"Mr.  F»resldent,  the  question  has  been 
raised  about  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  natural 
disasters  which  have  struck  In  the  past  few 
days,  such  as  the  devastating  floods  In  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  Valley. 

"The  amendment  to  this  bUl  would  repeal 
the  portion  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loan  program  which  now  grants  1  per- 
cent loans  and  $5,000  forgiveness,  but  it 
makes  that  termination  effective  with  enact- 
ment. It  Is  clear  that  any  disasters  which 
occur  before  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  covered  under  the  terms  of  existing 
law,  not  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

"I  Just  want  the  record  to  show  clearly 
that  the  floods  In  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
Basin  and  the  lower  Missouri  River  Basin  are 
covered  under  existing  law,  with  the  more 
liberal  features.  I  am  told  that  the  sisslstant 
general  counsel  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration concurs  with  this  view,  and  In- 
terprets this  bin  as  saying  that  these  cases 
would  not  be  affected  by  enactment  of  the 
legislation." 

Although  Senator  McGovern's  remarks 
would  appear  directed  solely  to  the  Tower 
amendment,  the  comments  of  Members 
Poague  and  Teague  seem  to  Indicate  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Executive  branch  that 
disaster  occurring  during  the  hiatus  period 
would  be  covered  by  the  more  liberal  provi- 
sions of  the  then-applicable  laws.  Moreover, 
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It  may  be  argued  that  the  acceptsmce  of  the 
Tower  amendment  was  a  clear  indication 
that  the  Congress  meant  to  make  the  FHA 
and  SBA  loan  programs  consonant  with  and 
parallel  to  each  other  and  Intended  to  avoid 
a  slttiatlon  In  which  applicants  under  one 
program  would  be  treated  differently  or  more 
favorably  than  applicants  under  the  other. 
The  sense  of  the  debates  taken  as  a  whole 
Indicates  this  was  meant  to  be  the  case,  both 
during  the  hiatus  period  and  after  thj  effec- 
tive date  of  the  legislation. 

Thus,  there  would  appear  a  substantial 
basis  for  arguing  that  residents  of  areas  In 
which  disasters  occurred  and  which  were  de- 
clared disaster  areas  by  the  President,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  PL.  93-24,  are  en- 
titled to  apply  for.  and  receive,  loans  under 
the  more  favorable  provisions  of  prior  law. 
MoETON  Rosenberg, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
read  here  only  the  concluding  para- 
graphs: 

Although  Senator  McGovern's  remarks 
would  appear  directed  solely  to  the  Tower 
amendment,  the  comments  of  Members 
Poage  and  Teague  seem  to  Indicate  an 
understanding  with  the  Executive  branch 
that  disaster  occurring  during  the  hiatus 
period  would  be  covered  by  the  more  liberal 
provisions  of  the  then-applicable  laws. 
Moreover,  It  may  be  argued  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Tower  amendment  was  a  clear 
Indication  that  the  Congress  meant  to  make 
the  FHA  and  SBA  loan  programs  consonant 
with  and  parallel  to  each  other  and  Intended 
to  avoid  a  situation  in  which  applicants 
under  one  program  would  be  treated  differ- 
ently or  more  favorably  than  applicants 
under  the  other.  The  sense  of  the  debates 
taken  as  a  whole  indicates  this  was  meant 
to  be  the  case,  both  during  the  hiatus  period 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation. 

Thus,  there  would  appear  a  substantial 
basis  for  arguing  that  residents  of  areas  Ln 
which  disasters  occurred  and  which  were 
declared  disaster  areas  by  the  President, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  PX.  93-24,  are 
entitled  to  apply  for,  and  receive,  loans  under 
the  more  favorable  provisions  of  prior  law. 

Unfortunately,  that  intent  was  not 
realized  in  practice.  The  final  language 
of  the  statute,  while  very  clear  with 
respect  to  SBA  loans,  left  the  provisions 
concerning  FHA  loans  vague  and  subject 
to  interpretation. 

The  result  is  that  a  small  fanner  In 
Missouri  who  was  wiped  out  by  the 
flood  is  eligible  for  only  a  5-percent  loan 
with  no  forgiveness  feature.  But  the  man 
who  sells  him  feed  and  equipment  right 
next  door  can  get  a  1 -percent  loan  with 
the  first  $5,000  forgiven.  Even  more  in- 
equitable, the  farmer  who  raises  cattle 
can  receive  only  a  5  percent  loan  to  help 
repair  hUs  losses  while  the  f  eedlot  opera- 
tor to  whom  he  sells  the  cattle  qualifies 
for  the  far  more  generous  SBA  loan. 

Very  simply,  my  amendment  would 
require  the  FHA  to  adopt  the  SBA  inter- 
pretations of  the  new  law  and  to  make 
available  to  qualified  applicants  in  areas 
hit  by  disasters  prior  to  April  20,  1973, 
loans  at  the  old  1  percent  interest  rate 
with  the  5,000  forgiveness  feature. 

The  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Missouri 
chapter  of  the  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
take  this  step  to  relieve  the  deep  sense  of 
injustice  felt  by  those  in  the  flooded 
States   who   have   fallen   afoul   of   this 


bureaucratic  conflict.  Congress  cannot 
allow  to  stand  a  policy  which  makes 
second-class  citizens  of  our  farmers. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Bains  continuing 
over  a  2-month  period  have  caused  flood- 
ing in  Missouri.  The  flooding  began  In 
early  March. 

On  the  weekend  of  April  20-22,  heavy 
rainfall  caused  further  flooding  of  al- 
ready swollen  rivers  throughout  Illinois. 

On  April  20,  President  Nixon  signed 
Public  Law  93-24,  which  changed  the 
terms  of  the  disaster  loan  program.  The 
question  immediately  arose:  Will  those 
people  who  suffered  flood  damage  on 
April  20,  21,  and  22  be  given  less  gener- 
ous assistance  than  their  neighbors  who 
suffered  damage  just  a  short  time  before? 

Small  Business  Administration  disaster 
ofQcials  said  "No."  They  took  the  posi- 
tion— and  I  think  it  is  the  correct  one — 
that  the  latest  damage  was  proximately 
caused  by  the  flooding  that  had  been  oc- 
curring for  6  weeks.  They  consider  the 
damage  done  on  the  weekend  of  April 
20-22  to  be  a  part  of  a  major  disaster  that 
began  earlier. 

These  oflBcials  are,  therefore,  making 
disaster  assistance  loans  on  the  terms 
that  were  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  93-24.  That  is,  all  Illinois 
flood  victims,  including  those  who  suf- 
fered losses  on  April  20-22,  are  entitled 
to  1  percent  loans  with  a  $3,000  forgive- 
ness clause. 

Under  the  Senator's  amendment, 
would  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion take  the  same  position  as  the  Small 
Business  Administration  with  respect  to 
those  damaged  on  the  weekend  of  April 
20-22? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Very  definitely,  yes. 
We  have  had  similar  problems  in  Mis- 
souri. It  is  my  belief  and  position  that  if 
the  disaster  began  prior  to  the  April  20 
enactment  of  Public  Law  93-24.  as  it 
did  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  then  my 
amendment  would  require  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  make  loans  for 
all  damage  occurring  in  connection  with 
that  disaster  under  the  pre-Public  Law 
93-24  terms.  All  victims  of  a  disaster  that 
extends  over  such  a  period  of  time  should 
be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  one  final 
statement  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  are 
talking  about.  Disasters  that  occurred  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri  commenced  prior 
to  April  20  of  this  year.  There  was  an 
addition  to  those  disasters  when  new 
rain  aggravated  previously  existing  situ- 
ations and  made  them  worse.  It  is  our 
firm  intent  in  this  amendment  to  treat 
FHA  loan  applicants  on  the  same  and 
more  generous  basis  as  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  treating  it^  loan 
applicants. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  With  that  assurance,  that 
the  FHA  loan  applicants  will  be  treated 
on  the  same  and  more  generous  basis  as 
SBA  is  treating  its  loan  applicants,  I 
am  satisfied.  I  commend  the  Senator  in 
his  support  of  his  very  sound  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 


amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  would  attempt 
to  correct  an  existing  inequity  between 
the  disaster  loan  programs  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
This  inequity  arises  out  of  differing  In- 
terpretations of  the  recently  enacted  dis- 
aster relief  amendments — Public  Law 
93-24 — where  the  SBA  has  been  permit- 
ting loans  at  the  old  1  percent  interest 
rate  with  $5,000  forgiveness  in  the  case 
of  disasters  occurring  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  new  amendments  on 
April  20,  1973.  The  FHA,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  operating  under  a  stricter 
interpretation  of  the  new  law  and  has 
been  offering  only  5 -percent  loans  except 
in  the  case  of  certain  disasters  that  oc- 
curred in  1972.  I  agree  with  Senators 
Eagleton  and  Symington  that  this  in- 
equity should  be  corrected. 

As  Senator  Eagleton  pointed  out  in 
his  remarks  of  May  10,  this  bureaucratic 
inequity  is  particularly  glaring  in  the 
case  of  the  unprecedented  fiooding  of  the 
Mississippi  River  this  spring  which  has 
left  thousands  homeless  and  economi- 
cally damaged.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
treat  a  fiood  victim  who  Is  a  farmer  any 
differently  than  a  flood  victim  who  Is  a 
small  businessman  simply  because  two 
Federal  agencies  disagree.  If  we  do  not 
correct  this  inequity  we  will  be  adding  to 
unneeded  animosity  between  the  small 
businessman  and  the  farmer. 

This  amendment  would  also  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  California  farmers, 
and  particularly  the  California  citrus 
industry  which  suffered  a  devastating 
frost  on  January  3,  4  and  5.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  as  much  as  65  percent 
of  the  naval  orange  crop  was  affected  by 
this  kiH«"  frost,  with  many  farmers  los- 
ing their  entire  crop.  Only  30  percent  of 
the  California  citrus  industry  is  covered 
by  Federal  crop  Insurance,  leaving  the 
remaining  70  percent  to  somehow  fend 
for  themselves.  Senator  Eagleton's 
amendment  would  enable  them  to  benefit 
from  the  more  generous  disaster  loan 
provisions  that  were  eliminated  by  the 
recent  disaster  relief  amendments,  signed 
into  law  on  April  20. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  one  question.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  matters  fall  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator checked  out  the  amendment  with 
that  committee? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes,  we  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee staff.  We  heard  no  objections. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  far  as  the  Senator 
from  California  is  concerned  I  am  pre* 
pared  to  accept  the  amendment,  but  first 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
for  the  minority  that  the  amendment  is 
quite  acceptable  to  me.  I  can  liardly 
quarrel  with  the  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  since  he  quoted  me  con- 
siderably in  his  statement.  As  he  said,  it 
is  consistent  with  the  policy  already  es- 
tablished in  this  body.  In  all  equity,  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  I  do  sup- 
port the  amendment. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

FLOOD    VICTIMS    SHOtTLD    RECEIVE    EQUAL    TREAT- 
MENT   UNDER    EMERGENCY    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Senator  Eagleton  and  I  have 
offered  would  provide  better  and  more 
even-handed  relief  for  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen who  are  victims  of  the  Missis- 
sippi fioods. 

Only  now  are  flood  waters  beginning 
to  recede  In  our  State,  and  some  project 
that  the  Mississippi  River  may  remain 
above  flood  stage  until  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Victims  of  this  terrible  disaster  are  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  businesses,  and 
farms  to  salvage  what  remains  and  to 
make  the  best  estimates  of  the  losses 
wlaich  they  must  attempt  to  replace. 

This  hardship  is  needlessly  com- 
pounded when  the  two  principal  Federal 
agencies  which  provide  disaster  assist- 
ance offer  loans  for  reconstruction  under 
two  different  sets  of  guidelines. 

As  the  law  is  now  interpreted,  those 
homeowners  and  businessmen  who  apply 
i6  the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
disaster  assistance  are  eligible  for  loans 
which  bear  a  1 -percent  interest  rate 
and  for  which  the  flrst  $5,000  of  the  face 
amount  can  be  forgiven. 

At  the  same  time,  a  farmer  who  lives 
in  the  same  community  and  may  even 
deal  with  the  businessman  receiving  SBA 
assistance  is  told  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  that  he  must  pay  5-per- 
cent interest  and  there  is  no  forgiveness 
of  any  amount  on  his  loan  to  replace 
crop  and  equipment  losses. 

Since  December  27, 1972,  when  this  ad- 
ministration terminated  the  FHA  emer- 
gency loan  program,  there  has  been  no 
operating  Federal  loan  program  to  which 
farmers  could  turn  for  assistance  to  re- 
store farm  related  disaster  losses. 

The  Congress,  in  effort  to  make  some 
form  of  disaster  loan  available,  passed 
legislation  which  the  President  signed  on 
April  20.  This  measure  raised  disaster 
loan  rates  from  1  to  5  percent  and  elimi- 
nated the  $5,000  forgiveness  feature  of 
loans  made  by  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  F^npers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Unfortunately,  in  connection  with  the 
Mississippi  floods,  the  more  favorable 
loan  rates  were  Interpreted  to  apply  only 
to  the  SBA  disaster  loans,  while  the  high- 
er rates  were  applied  by  the  administra- 
tion to  the  FHA  emergency  loan  program. 

Farmers  are  justiflably  disturbed  by 
this  Inequitable  treatment.  As  Senator 
Eagleton  has  ably  pointed  out,  a  farmer 
In  our  State  who  raises  cattle  is  being 
told  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  5 -percent 
loan  with  no  forgiveness  feature.  After 
suffering  damage  in  the  same  flood,  the 
feedlot  operators  to  whom  the  farmer 
sells  cattle,  qualify  under  SBA  for  the 
1 -percent  loan,  and  also  are  eligible  for 
$5,000  forgiveness. 

We  have  been  told  that  SBA  had  con- 
sidered a  recommendation  to  open  the 
more  generous  loan  assistance  to  farmers 
during  the  Interim  period,  but  chose  to 
decline  because  it  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  administration  policy. 


This  amendment  would  bring  both  dis- 
aster relief  programs  into  conformity  for 
victims  of  floods  or  other  disasters  which 
occurred  before  April  20. 

The  flood  waters  which  have  ravaged 
our  State  for  so  manj'  weeks  spared  noth- 
ing in  their  path,  and  have  brought  hard- 
ship and  suffering  to  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen alike.  Surely  every  effort  to  help 
rebuild  these  losses  must  be  evenhanded 
and  fair  to  all  recipients.  This  amend- 
ment would  correct  the  injustice  which 
otherwise  would  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  that  was  introduced 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Th  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Sec  4.  Section  7(b)  (4)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  Provided.  That  loans  under  this  paragraph 
include  loans  to  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  raising  livestock  (including 
but  not  limited  to  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry) , 
and  who  suffer  substantial  economic  Injury 
as  a  result  of  animal  disease". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
Indicated,  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
Is  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  .  It  is  prompted 
by  a  disaster  that  hit  in  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  and  one  or  two  other  States,  and 
it  involves  an  epidemic  of  cholera  that 
visited  the  hog  stocks  of  farms  In  those 
States.  This  was  a  disaster  to  the  farm- 
ers and  the  feedlot  operators  dealing  in 
hogs. 

Early  last  fall,  hog  cholera  of  epidemic 
proportions  broke  out  in  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  at  least 
18  herds  of  hogs — approximately  30,000 
animals. 

The  disease  has  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  many  hog  farmers,  their  em- 
ployees, and  families  in  my  State  where, 
regrettably  we  are  facing  the  forced 
closing  of  an  average  of  one  farm  each 
day. 

Furthermore.  I  understand  that  hog 
cholera  over  the  last  year  has  hit  herds 
In  Georgia  and  Indiana,  where  nearly 
20,000  animals  had  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  when  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera 
occurs,  all  the  animals  In  the  affected 
area  are  quarantined  and  that  when  the 
infection  begins  to  spread  in  a  herd,  the 
entire  herd  must  be  destroyed. 

In  other  words,  that  individual's  entire 
business  is  lost  until  the  herd  can  be 
replaced. 

Clearly,  that  is  a  substantial  economic 
blow  for  these  small  farmers. 

Under  existing  Department  of  Agri- 
culture regulations  and  pursuant  to  a 
special  New  Jersey  program,  these  indivi- 
duals who  lost  their  hogs  have  been  com- 


pensated for  each  animal  that  was  de- 
stroyed. 

This  assistance  has  provided  the  af- 
fected farmers  with  funds  necessary  to 
replace  their  herds  and  has  been  most 
important  in  this  respect. 

However,  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
a  herd  is  only  part  of  the  problem. 

When  such  a  disaster  strikes,  the 
farmer  also  loses  his  souixe  of  operating 
capital  and  unless  he  has  saved  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  cash,  which  I  believe 
is  exceedingly  difficult  today  in  a  small 
agricultural  business  with  its  tight  profit 
margins,  hfe  must  borrow  large  amounts 
of  money  to  clean  and  disinfect  remain- 
ing animals,  pay  his  employees,  meet  out- 
standing contracts,  and  feed  the  new 
herd  until  it  was  matured. 

Obviously,  these  people  need  an  out- 
side source  of  funds. 

To  a  limited  extent,  money  is  avail- 
able from  commercial  banks  at  current 
commercial  rates. 

Unfortunately,  in  too  many  cases,  this 
high  rate  for  money  at  such  a  critical 
time  does  not  realistically  allow  small 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  this  kind  of 
financial  assistance  which  would  provide 
them  the  working  capital  that  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  them  through  to  the  mar- 
keting of  their  next  herd. 

As  soon  as  I  imderstood  the  magnitude 
of  this  calamity  in  New  Jersey,  I  wrote 
to  the  Etepartment  of  Agriculture  urging 
them  to  designate  certain  counties  in  New 
Jersey  as  disaster  areas  and  make  the 
farmers  eligible  for  disaster  relief. 

However,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture initially  responded  that  their  dis- 
aster relief  loans  only  could  be  extended 
in  instajices  where  animal  disease  result- 
ed from  abnormal  weather. 

I  was  subsequently  informed  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  disaster 
relief  program  had  been  discontinued. 

In  addition,  I  was  told  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  these  individ- 
uals in  New  Jersey  were  considered  busi- 
nessmen because  they  produced  neither 
half  their  livestock  nor  half  their  feed 
and  therefore  they  did  not  qualify  for 
disaster  relief  loans  even  If  they  were 
available. 

I  have  presented  this  case  and  all  of 
its  merits  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  In- 
diana and  Georgia  did  not  receive  this 
relief.  I  presfented  the  matter  to  the 
chairman  of  ^e  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  (Mr.  Spark- 
man).  I  have  a  letter  in  which  he  states 
his  feeling  that,  within  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  jurisdiction  of  to- 
day and  the  history  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  act,  it  certainly  should  be  covered: 
but  it  has  not  been  covered.  I  presented 
the  same  evidence  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge>,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Again  it  is  his  feeling  that  it 
should  be  covered.  But,  Mr.  President.  It 
has  not  been  covered.  That  is  why  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  I  have  pro- 
posed this  amendment. 

I  wrote  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istrator, who  replied  that  he  could  not 
act  imtll  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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"formally  declares  New  Jersey  a  disaster 
area"  and  that  only  this  declaration 
"would  automatically  trigger  SBA's  eco- 
nomic injury  disaster  loan  program. 
Small  businesses  would  be  eligible  for 
loans  for  economic  injury  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  cholera  epidemic." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Administrator  Kleppe's  letter  of  De- 
cember 8,  1972,  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administration, 

Washington.  DC  ,  December  8.  1973. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  for 
your  inquiry  of  November  29,  1972,  on  behalf 
of  Gloucester  County.  New  Jersey,  residents 
affected  by  the  cholera  epidemic  of  pigs. 

We  conducted  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  epidemic  and  found  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
are  bearing  the  responsibility  for  relief.  Farm- 
ers and  commercial  feed  yards  suffering  loss 
of  hogs  will  be  reimbursed  at  the  current 
market  value  of  their  swine,  with  the  Federal 
Government  paying  75  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  animals  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
the  balance. 

Under  the  purview  of  Its  Act,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Is  restricted  at  this 
time  from  making  loans  for  economic  Injury 
to  affected  businesses  in  New  Jersey.  How- 
ever, If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for- 
mally declares  New  Jersey  a  disaster  area,  this 
would  automatically  trigger  SBA's  economic 
Injury  disaster  loan  program.  Small  busi- 
nesses would  be  eligible  for  loans  for  eco- 
nomic Injury  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
cholera  epidemic.  These  loans  would  bear  an 
Interest  rate  of  3  percent  with  no  forgiveness 
feature.  • 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  the  Agency's 
disaster  program.  If  we  can  be  of  assistance 
In  any  other  matter,  please  let  us  now. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
the  hog  farmers  are  caught  in  the 
middle. 

Mr.  President,  I  continued  to  press 
this  issue  and  with  the  help  of  Senator 
Talmadce.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
his  fine  staff,  discovered  that  the  Small 
Business  Act  includes  a  provision  for 
loans  in  the  case  of  so-called  product 
disaster. 

This  paragraph,  section  636<b)f4)  of 
title  15  of  the  United  States  Code  appears 
to  apply  perfectly  to  the  problems  faced 
by  hog  farmers. 

It  states  that  the  Administrator  can 
make  loans : 

To  assist  any  small  business  concern  in 
reestablishing  Its  business  If  the  Adminis- 
tration (SBA)  determmes  that  such  concern 
has  suffered  substantial  economic  Injury  as 
a  result  of  the  Inability  of  such  concern  to 
process  or  market  a  product  for  human  con- 
sumption because  of  disease  or  toxicity  oc- 
curring in  such  product  through  natural  or 
undetermined  causes. 

Furthermore,  the  legislative  history  on 
this  section  indicates  a  clear  intention  to 
extend  these  product  disaster  loans  to 
small  business  concerns  that  suffered 
economic  injuries  from  disasters  other 
than  those  caused  by  absences  or  ex- 


cesses of  rain.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pertinent  section  of  the  House 
report  on  the  1964  Small  Business  Act 
amendments  be  included  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  House  report  was  ordered  to  be 
"printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  appears  to  be  no  equitable  reason  for 
excluding  from  SBA's  disaster  assistance  pro- 
gram small  businesses  that  suffer  economic 
Injury  from  disasters  other  than  those  caused 
by  the  absence  or  i.xcesses  of  rain.  Such 
calamities  as  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  fires, 
storms,  and  freezing,  as  well  as  those  result- 
ing from  the  marketability  of  fish  by  reason 
of  such  causes  as  toxicity  of  the  waters,  would 
certainly  seem  to  have  an  equally  valid  claim 
for  disaster  aid.  The  proposed  revision  would 
make  aid  available  to  small  business  concerns 
suffering  economic  Injury  due  to  all  natural 
or  undetermined  causes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment,  this  section  of  the  law  gives 
the  SBA  the  authority  to  provide  prod- 
uct disaster  loans  to  those  concerns  which 
lost  their  herds  of  livestock. 

I  wrote  to  Senator  John  Sparkman.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
which  has  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
the  SBA  and  sought  his  interpretation 
of  this  particular  section  of  the  law. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  his  interpre- 
tation supported  mine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Sparkman  s  letter  of  April  6  and  Sena- 
tor Talmadge's  letter  of  April  12  also  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Washington.  DC,  April  6.  1973. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  I  appreciate  being  In- 
formed of  the  difficulties  facing  New  Jersey 
hog  farmers  who  have  been  forced  to  destroy 
their  herds  which  had  contracted  hog  cholera 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration's  re- 
action to  this  situation.  I  understand  that 
farms  In  Indiana  and  Georgia  have  also  been 
stricken  with  this  disease. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  so  much  confusion 
exists  on  this  particular  issue  and  that  the 
affected  hog  farmers  have  been  unable  to 
secure  assistance  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  meet  their  operating  expenses  dur- 
ing the  period  while  they  replenish  their  herd 
and  market  It. 

In  looking  at  the  sections  of  the  U.S.  Code 
which  you  discussed — Paragraph  636(b)  (4)  of 
Title  15 — I  would  maintain  that  the  law 
clearly  states  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration can  provide  assistance  to  con- 
cerns which  have  suffered  economic  losses 
because  they  have  been  unable  to  market 
their  product  as  a  result  of  disease  occurring 
through  natural  causes.  This  paragraph 
describes  the  plight  of  New  Jersey's  hog 
farmers.  It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Kleppe's 
response  of  December  12.  1972,  refers  to  other 
sections  of  paragraph  636  and  is  less  closely 
related  to  the  situation  we  are  discussing. 

I  encourage  you  to  press  this  matter  with 
SBA  and  keep  me  Informed  of  any  develop- 
ments as  I  am  very  concerned  abovit  the 
manner  In  which  SBA  Interprets  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  Sparkman, 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Agriculture 

AND  Forestry, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  12, 1973. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pete:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  con- 
cerning the  hog  cholera  epidemic  In  New 
Jersey. 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  Informed  me  of  the  dis- 
cussions they  had  with  your  staff  about  the 
attempt  to  qualify  these  hcg  producers  for 
emergency  loans.  I  understand  that  the-U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  make 
loans  to  feed  lot  operations  such  as  the  ones 
that  you  have  in  mind  In  New  Jersey  because 
they  do  not  fit  the  USDA's  definition  of 
"farmer"  under  the  Emergency  Loan  legis- 
lation. However,  I  know  that  these  feed  lots 
badly  need  emergency  loans  in  order  to 
resume  thelrV)perat!ons.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Title  XV.  P.iWraph  636(b)(4)  of  the  US. 
Code  is  quite  \lear.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  the  authority  to  assist  your 
feed  lot  operators  without  any  action  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  can- 
not understand  how  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  could  make 
a  contrary  finding. 

I  hope  you  are  successful  in  getting  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  take  action 
on  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  farmers,  and  I 
win  be  glad  to  assist  In  any  way  possible. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Talmadce, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  benefit  of  Senator  Sparkman  and 
Senator  Talmadge's  counsel  on  this  issue, 
I  again  wrote  to  Administrator  Kleppe 
nearly  1  month  ago  to  urge  him  to  pro- 
vide funds  under  this  section  to  these 
beleaguered  farmers. 

Two  days  ago,  I  received  an  interim 
reply  saying  that  his  Office  of  General 
Coimsel  w^s  asked  for  an  interpretation 
of  this  section  of  the  statute  and  that 
I  would  be  informed  of  their  decision  at 
some  unspecified  date  in  the  future. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  today 
because  the  people  who  have  lost  their 
animals  over  the  last  8  months  cannot 
wait  any  longer  for  Federal  assistance. 

There  obviously  is  too  much  confusion 
about  this  issue  and  every  indication  is 
that  people  who  raise  livestock  for  hu- 
man consumption  have  been  effectively 
excluded  from,  disaster  relief  programs 
which  are  designed  to  assist  during  or 
after  such  calamities. 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  millions 
of  chickens  in  California  were  destroyed 
last  year  because  of  Newcastle  disease, 
yet  people  were  not  eligible  for  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  or  loans  to  provide  oper- 
ating capital  while  they  disinfected  their 
property  and  developed  new  flocks. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  other  dis- 
eases like  brucellosis,  a  bacterial  infec- 
tion among  dairy  cattle,  which  wipe  out 
entire  herds. 

However,  Federal  aid  to  provide  op- 
erating capital  presently  is  not  extended 
to  any  of  these  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my 
amendment,  which  states  that  "loans  un- 
der this  paragraph  include  loans  to  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
raising  livestock — including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry — and 
who  suffer  substantial  economic  injury  as 
a  result  of  animal  disease,"  will  fill  this 
gap  in  the  law  and  assist  those  people 
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who  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
these  livestock  diseases  and  need  our 
help. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  pro- 
vide assurance  that  section  7(b)(4)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  applies  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  raising  live- 
stock, including  poultry,  who  suffer  sub- 
stantial economic  injury  as  a  result  of  an 
animal  disease.  In  effect,  farmers  who 
have  been  economically  hurt  as  a  result  of 
an  animal  disease  would  be  clearly  eligi- 
ble for  loan  assistance  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

This  amendment  would  be  especially 
helpful  to  the  poultry  and  egg  industry 
in  southern  California,  which  suffered 
devastating  economic  losses  over  the  past 
year  because  of  the  rapid-fire  spread  of 
exotic  Newcastle  disesise.  This  disease, 
according  to  the  USDA,  is  now  pretty 
much  under  control,  but  the  economic 
Impact  continues  to  be  felt.  Between  De- 
cember 1971,  when  Newcastle  disease  was 
first  discovered,  and  the  present  time, 
11.47  million  chickens  have  been  "de- 
populated." Nine  and  one-half  million  of 
these  were  layers,  representing  35  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  egg  Industry  In 
southern  California.  Most  of  the  poultry 
farms  that  are  now  unable  to  obtain  the 
necessary  capital  to  get  back  Into  busi- 
ness are  small  family  farms.  But  even  the 
larger  enterprises  that  have  managed 
to  stay  In  business  have  suffered  tremen- 
dous economic  losses. 

Those  whose  flocks  were  foimd  to  be 
Infected  with  exotic  Newcastle  disease 
were  indemnified  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  every  chicken  that  was  de- 
stroyed. Most  farmers,  however,  have 
complained  that  the  indemnification 
program  was  Inadequate  because  the 
costs  of  getting  back  into  production, 
purchasing  feed,  and  having  one's  op- 
erating capital  tied  up  for  9  to  12  months 
were  substantially  greater  than  what 
they  were  paid  through  Indemnification. 
Even  worse,  however,  are  the  many 
whose  flocks  were  not  foimd  to  be  in- 
fected but  who  were  within  the  quaran- 
tine area.  In  effect,  these  people  were 
told  that  their  business  must  cease  out- 
side the  quarantine  area — where  their 
markets  were — until  the  quarantine  was 
lifted.  Yet  they  received  no  compensa- 
tion whatever.  Turkey  ranchers,  hatch- 
eries and  those  whose  chickens  are  being 
raised  for  sale  rather  than  egg-laying 
were  especially  hurt  in  this  way. 

I  think  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
to  clarify  7(b)  (4)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  will  rectify  a  most  unfortunate  sit- 
uation and  I  am  happy  to  support  it. 
I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
just  like  to  ask  a  question  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  New  Jersey.  He 
parenthetically    includes    cattle,    hogs, 
and  poultry  and  notes  that  it  is  not  lim- 
ited to  that. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  just  to  point  out  an  example, 
if  it  would  include  a  herd  of  horses  that 
had    been    decimated    by    Venezuelan 
equine  encephalomyelitis? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  my  judgment,  that 
Is  exactly  a  situation  that  would  be  cov- 
ered. We  did  specify  three  areas  that  we 
know  have  had  epidemics  of  disease- 
hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry.  The  disease 
that  has  come  to  be  recognized  among 
dairy  herds  is  brucelosis.  I  know  that  is 
a  situation  within  the  intention  of  our 
amendment.  The  encephalomyelitis 
problem  that  visits  horses  would  be  in 
the  same  category,  certainly. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Actually,  it  is  my  view 
that  these  matters  should  probably  be 
included  in  some  form  of  comprehensive 
agricultural  legislation,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  specific  legislation,  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  matter.  Therefore, 
I  am  happy  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  I 
express  the  hope  that  this  matter  will  be 
taken  up  more  fully  within  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  some 
sort  of  program  device  to  de'sl  with  this 
kind  of  problem. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  the  graciousness  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who,  I  know,  has 
been  waiting  for  recognition.  I  apprecia- 
ate  his  waiting  until  we  could  have  the 
discussion  we  have  just  had. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
our  colleague  from  New  Jersey.  I  know 
that  in  my  own  State  hog  cholera  has 
been  a  great  problem,  and  I  know  that 
his  amendment  should  help  our  situa- 
tion and  be  extremely  beneficial. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  1972 
there  was  a  rather  severe  outbreak  of  hog 
chlorera  in  Indiana.  As  of  December  6, 
19,567  hogs  had  been  killed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paid  a  total  of  $631,192  in  in- 
demnities to  affected  Indiana  hog  pro- 
ducers, and  a  national  emergency  was 
declared  for  the  area. 

Many  of  these  hog  producers  now  face 
a  delay  of  a  year  to  18  months  be- 
fore they  will  be  able  to  return  their 
farms  to  full  producing  capacity.  During 
the  delay,  the  farmer  must  continue  to 
pay  overhead  costs  such  as  taxes  on.  and 
maintenance  of,  his  buildings,  and  wages 
for  the  employees  whose  assistance  he 
will  need  once  the  farm  is  again  in  full 
production.  For  those  farmers  who  have 
plowed  past  profits  back  into  the  farm 
rather  than  accumulating  savings  for  use 
in  emergencies,  this  past  year  has  been  a 
traumatic  one.  economically.  . 

Since  December,  I  have  been  uming 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  liBferal- 
ize  indemnity  payments  for  victims  of 
hog  cholera.  I  have  pointed  out  repeat- 
edly that  poultry  fEirmers  in  California 
whose  flocks  were  infected  last  year  with 
exotic  Newcastle  disease  have  been  paid 
indemnities  which  are  much  higher  than 
those  paid  to  hog  producers.  The  discrep- 
ancy between  payments  is  very  unfair 
because  hog  farmers  face  as  long  a  delay 
as  poultry  farmers  before  they  can  get 
back  into  business.  Despite  the  Depart- 
ment's attempt  to  justify  the  discrepancy 
between  payments,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Department  has  declined  to 
give  one  producer  desperately  needed  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  get  him  back  on 


his  feet,  while  paying  another  group  of 
producers  generous  payments  designed  to 
compensate  them  for  lost  profits  during 
the  time  needed  to  get  back  in  full  pro- 
duction. 

I  have  drafted  legislation  (S.  1683) 
designed  to  provide  hog  producers  with 
the  same  kind  of  assistance  as  that  given 
to  poultry  producers,  and  have  asked  tl^ 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  aUfeli 
the  legislation  to  this  years  Agriciature 
Act.  Unfortunately,  the  committee  de- 
cided not  to  attach  my  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  farm  bill  because  the  De- 
partment successfully  argued  that  it 
would  be  too  expensive.  While  I  am  also 
concerned  about  the  question  of  expense, 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  Depart- 
ment incurred  the  initial  expense  of  pay- 
ing poultry  producers  for  lost  profits  if 
it  was  not  prepared  to  treat  livestock  and 
pork  producers  in  the  same  way.  There- 
fore, I  intend  to  present  my  bill  calling 
for  equitable  treatment  of  poultry  and 
swine  producers  to  the  Senate  during  de- 
bate on  the  Agriculture  Act. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  the  admin- 
istration could  be  helping  these  farmers 
by  providing  loans  to  help  them  get  back 
into  business.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  in  urging  the  Senate  to  specify 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
may  make  loans  to  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  raising  live- 
stock—Including but  not  limited  to  cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  poultry— and  who  suffer 
substantial  economic  injury  as  a  result 
of  animal  disease. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  urge  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  loans  to  those 
who  are  in  need  of  them.  In  a  year  of 
meat  shortages  and  high  prices,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  do  everything  possible 
to  encourage  producers  of  meat  to  stay 
in  business  despite  the  threat  of  epi- 
demics of  animal  disease. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    no.     138 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  138.  and  ask  irnan- 
imous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  junior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouve).  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Haskell >  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  138)  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  proposes  an 
amendment  Identified  as  No.  138. 

Amendment  No.  138  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  fol- 
lowing the  numbered  paragraphs  of  section 
7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  foUowlng:  "and  prior 
to  July  1.  1973,". 

(b)  Clause  (D)  of  the  second  paragraph 
following  the  numbered  paragraphs  of  sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  "and"  at  the  end  or 
subclause  (1);  ,         . 

(2)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  In  sub- 
clause (11)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"April  20.  1973"; 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  oi 
subclause  (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subclause: 

"(HI)  with  respect  to  a  loan  made  In  con- 
nection with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  after 
AprU  20.  1973.  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  93-24,  the  total  amount 
so  canceled  shall  In  no  case  exceed  $2,500. 
and  the  per  centum  of  the  principal  of  the 
loan  to  be  canceled  shall  be  reduced  by  4 
for  each  SI  ,000  bv  which  the  borrower's  In- 
come exceeds  $10,000.  but  such  per  centum 
to  be  canceled  shall  not  be  less  than  20  un- 
less the  total  amount  so  canceled  would 
otherwise  exceed  $2,500.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subclause   (Ul),  'Income'  means— 

"(I)  except  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  who 
retires  or  becomes  disabled  In  either  the  tax- 
able vear  In  which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sus- 
tained or  the  precedtag  taxable  year,  or  In 
the  case  of  a  borrower  which  Is  a  corpora- 
tion, adjusted  gross  Income,  as  defined  In 
section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  reduced  by  $300  lor  each  deduction  fM: 
personal  exemptions  allowable  to  the  bor- 
rower under  section  151  of  such  Code,  for  the 
taxable  year  preceding  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sustained, 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  retires 
or  becomes  disabled  in  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sustained  or 
In  the  previous  taxable  year,  adjusted  groas 
Income  as  defined  In  section  62  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  reduced  by 
$300  for  each  deduction  for  personal  exemp- 
tions allowable  to  the  borrower  under  sec- 
tion 151  of  such  Code,  as  estimated  by  the 
Administrator  for  the  taxable  year  after  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  loss  or  damage  is 
sustained,  and 

"(lU)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  taxa- 
ble income,  as  defined  In  section  63  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  for  the  tax- 
able year  preceding  the  taxable  year  In  which 
the  loss  or  damage  is  sustained." 
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Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
same  amendment,  in  substance,  as  my 
amendment  No.  97.  Only  technical 
changes  have  been  made.  Detailed  in- 
formation as  to  the  intention,  purpose, 
and  necessity  for  the  amendment  has 
been  distributed  to  the  desks  of  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
restore  to  a  limited  extent  the  grant 
through  loan  forgiveness  program  for 
victims  of  floods,  hurricanes,  tornadoes, 
and  other  natural  disasters. 

As  has  already  been  commented  upon 
on  the  floor  today,  the  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-24  ended  the  $5,000  loan  for- 
giveness and  1 -percent  interest  rate  pro- 
gram, effective  as  of  April  20.  Also,  as  of 
the  end  of  December,  the  administration 
cut  off  the  agricultural  subsidies  that 
were  being  provided  and  indicated  they 
did  not  expect  to  restore  them  until  the 
5-percent  loan,  no  forgiveness  program 
w£is  put  into  effect. 

The  disaster  relief  laws  were  recently 


amended  to  eliminate  grant  assistance. 
As  a  result,  the  best  Uncle  Sam  will  pres- 
ently do  for  a  disaster  victim  whose  home 
or  business  has  been  demolished  is  to  give 
him  a  5-percent  loan. 

Frankly.  I  think  this  is  inadequate, 
and  I  think  it  is  unconscionable.  A  5-per- 
cent loan  with  no  forgiveness  grant  pro- 
vision is  hardly  adequate  assistance  for 
an  elderly  person  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  on  a  fixed  income  and  suddenly 
without  adequate  housing,  or  a  low-  or 
moderate-income  family  still  responsible 
for  mortgage  payments  on  its  silt-covered 
home. 

It  can  certainly  be  argued  that  the 
disaster  relief  legislation  which  we  passed 
last  year,  to  provide  $5,000  grants  and 
1-percent  loans  for  disaster  victims, 
placed  an  excessive  financial  burden  on 
^he  Government.  I  argued  during  the  de- 
bate on  that  bill  that  these  provisions 
were  unwise,  mainly  because  the  $5,000 
grants  would  be  given  irrespective  of 
proven  need.  The  same  extensive  Gov- 
ernment assistance  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  millionaires  for  repairing  their 
tennis  courts,  and  people  who  were 
really  made  destitute  by  a  disaster. 

At  that  time,  the  Senate  passed  my 
amendment  to  base  the  grant  amount 
on  the  recipient's  last  year's  income. 
However,  this  amendment  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  died  in  conference.  The  resulting 
forgiveness  grant  program  was  certainly 
unwise. 

Nevertheless,  the  answer  to  the  in- 
adequacies of  this  program  is  not  to 
abolish  disaster  relief  grants  altogether. 
President  Nixon  made  a  strong  case  for 
the  importance  of  an  adequate  disaster 
relief  program  in  his  May  1  message  to 
Congress  on  foreign  aid.  He  said: 

America's  fund  of  goodwill  In  the  world 
Is  substantial,  precisely  because  we  have 
traditionally  given  substance  to  our  con- 
cern and  compassion  for  others.  In  times 
of  major  disaster.  American  assistance  has 
frequently  provided  the  margm  of  difference 
between  life  and  death  for  thousands.  Our 
aid  to  victims  of  disasters — such  as  the  earth- 
quake In  Peru  and  floods  In  the  PhUip- 
plnes — has  earned  us  a  reputation  for  caring 
about  our  fellowman. 

No  nation  Is  more  generous  to  such  circum- 
stances. And  the  American  people  respond 
with  open  hearts  to  those  who  suffer  such 
hardship.  I  am  therefore  asking  the  Congress 
to  authorize  such  amounts  as  may  be  needed 
to  meet  emergency  requirements  for  relief 
assistance  In  the  case  of  major  disasters. 


Obviously,  the  President  was  talking 
in  those  cases  not  about  loans,  but  about 
grants,  the  grants  and  assistance  which 
our  Government  has  made  in  the  spirit 
of  compassion  that  Americans  have  al- 
ways shown,  but  which  is  not  being 
shown  to  Americans  at  the  present  time. 
Why  should  Americans  not  be  put  in  at 
least  the  same  position  as  those  who  suf- 
fer from  the  ravages  of  disaster  in  other 
parts  of  the  world? 

I  believe  that  America  should  have 
concern  and  comptission  for  others.  I 
think  it  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
be  a  compassionate  world  citizen.  But  I 
think  that  we  had  better  be  certain  at 
the  same  time  to  have  compassion  for 
our  own  citizens. 

The   disaster   relief   program,   as   re- 


cently altered,  does  not  do  that.  I  strongly 
believe  in  Federal  budget  cutting  wher- 
ever appropriate,  but  the  elimination  of 
grants  for  disaster  victims  is  an  utterly 
discompassionate  rejection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's basic  responsibility  to  help 
its  citizens  in  times  of  real  emergencies. 
The  lack  of  forgiveness  will  also  encour- 
age Congress  to  provide  special  grants 
piecemeal  for  victims  of  specific  dis- 
asters. For  that  reason,  in  the  long  run 
if  we  do  not  establish  some  kind  of  per- 
manent program,  we  may  find  that  the 
cost  of  providing  disaster  relief  exceeds 
the  cost  that  would  exist  if  we  had 
adopted  the  amendment  I  am  proposing. 
On  May  10,  just  8  days  after  I  intro- 
duced my  amendment,  north-central 
Ohio  was  ravaged  by  tornadoes.  The 
storm  left  5  Ohioans  dead,  147  injured 
and  approximately  5  million  in  private 
property  damage. 

The  area  in  question  has  not  yet  been 
declared  a  disaster  area.  The  chances  of 
receiving  a  declaration  would  be  en- 
hanced if  our  Governor  would  ask  for 
one.  But  even  after  a  declaration  is  made, 
all  that  people  affected  can  possibly  get 
from  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
new  law  are  5  percent  loans. 

Mr.  President,  what  am  I  supposed  to 
tell  the  homeless  people  in  Willard,  Ohio? 
Am  I  supposed  to  go  home  and  say  that 
I  voted  for  as  much  grant  money  as  nec- 
essary to  help  the  Nicaraguans,  but  no 
grant  assistance  for  them? 

If  other  Senators  are  not  in  this  situa- 
tion now,  they  could  be  in  it  at  any  time 
soon. 

I  am  aware  that  just  recently,  within 
the  last  2  weeks,  the  President  sent  up  a 
proposal  on  this  matter.  I  agree  with 
many  of  the  proposals  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill — for  example,  the  centraliza- 
tion of  disaster  assistance  responsibility 
in  HUD.  But  this  controversial  measure 
has  a  long  way  to  go  In  the  legislative 
process.  It  has  just  been  introduced. 
Hearings  have  not  been  held  ais  yet. 

We  cannot  wait  for  a  comprehensive 
bill  to  pass  before  we  provide  adequate 
disaster  aid  for  our  citizens.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  be  likely  to  leave  the 
situation  as  it  is.  Congress  is  likely  to 
respond  to  the  inadequacies  in  the  pres- 
ent program  by  either  passing  special 
bills  to  cover  individual  new  disasters  or 
making  whatever  comprehensive  legis- 
lation we  pass  retroactive  all  the  way  to 
last  month — and  bringing  about  all  of 
the  attendant  administrative  problems 
which  always  accompanies  that  type  of 
legislation. 

Therefore,  I  urge  us  to  adopt  an  ade- 
quate disaster  relief  program  now.  We 
can  always  change  it  later  to  fit  into 
whatever  comprehensive  legislation  we 
pass. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  provide  a  grant  through 
loan  forgiveness  of  100  percent  of  the 
damage  repair  or  replacement  loan 
up  to  $2,500,  for  those  victims  of  Small 
Business  Administration-declared  or 
presidentially-declared  disasters  with 
last  year's  Incomes  of  $10,000  or  less.  This 
percentage  would  drop  by  4  for  each  ad- 
ditional $1,000  of  income,  but  everyone 
damaged  could  receive  at  least  20  per- 
cent   of    his    damage    amount — up    to 
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$2.500— as  a  grant.  Any  additional  loan 
would  be  made  at  the  present  rate  of  5 
percent.  The  grant  and  amount  for  those 
who  have  retired  or  become  disabled  in 
the  year  of  the  disaster  or  the  previous 
year,  would  be  based  on  their  estimated 
next  year's  income. 

These  provisions  would  apply  to  all 
disasters  occurring  after  April  20,  the 
date  after  which  disaster  grants  would 
otherwise  be  unavailable. 

My  amendment  also  repeals  the  July  30 
expiration  date  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  discretionary  authority 
to  refinance  mortgages  of  substantially 
damaged  liomes  for  a  loan  amount 
greater  ttta!fr^;he  amount  of  the  physical 
loss  sustained — provided  that  monthly 
mortgage  payments  are  not  lowered  as 
a  result  of  the  refinancing — and  to  sus- 
pend disaster  loan  payments  in  hardship 
cases  for  the  lifetime  of  individuals  and 
their  spouses  who  rely  for  support  on 
survivor,  disability,  or  retirement  bene- 
fits. The  refinancing  provisions  must  be 
extended  to  take  care  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income disaster  victims  who  have 
large  outstanding  mortgages  or  large  re- 
pair bills. 

My  amendment  would  provide  very 
substantial  assistance  to  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income citizens,  who  are  least 
able  to  afford  damage  repair  and  re- 
placement expenses.  It  would  also  ap- 
portion disaster  benefits  more  equitably 
than  present  law.  At  the  same  time  It 
would  cost  considerably  less  than  the 
$5,000  grant,  1 -percent  loan  relief  pro- 
gram in  effect  for  disasters  occurring  on 
or  before  April  20,  1973. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  Is  both 
responsive  to  the  pressing  needs  of  dis- 
aster victims  and  fiscally  responsible. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Is  this  amendment  the  amend- 
ment on  which  there  is  to  be  a  2 -hour 
limitation? 

Mr.  TAFT.  This  is  the  amendment 
covered  by  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  briefly  to 
the  forgiveness  provision  in  Senator 
Taft's  amendment. 

In  the  past,  I  have  made  It  plain 
that  I  do  not  favor  a  flat  forgiveness, 
which  Is  both  inequitable  and  fosters 
fraud,  as  experience  under  this  act  has 
demonstrated.  I  do,  however,  favor  Sen- 
ator Taft's  proposal  for  a  graduated  for- 
giveness based  on  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  the  disaster  victims. 

Clearly  there  is  a  great  need  in  these 
times  of  economic  peril  to  assist  tiie  low 
and  moderate  homeowners  from  the  cat- 
astrophic effects  of  a  natural  disaster. 
Those  individuals  with  fixed  income  such 
as  the  elderly  suffer  extra  hardship  in 
these  situations.  I  feel  that  if  we  are  to 
provide  for  foregiveness  it  should  be 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  victims.  The 
surest  way  to  do  this  is  to  tie  forgive- 
ness to  income. 

I  support  Senator  Taft's  provision  as 
I  did  last  year,  as  a  fine  example  of  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  the  society. 

In  view  of  my  ijosition,  I  yield  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  opposition  time  to 
CXIX 1017— Part  13 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  n  quire. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ui-ban  Af- 
fairs, and  is  not  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  which  S.  1672  addresses.  Further, 
the  amendment  would  negate  the  effects 
of  legislation  enacted  by  this  body  just 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

S.  1672  is  an  original  bill  reported  out 
by  the  committee,  after  it  had  consid- 
ered and  combined  two  measures:  S. 
1113,  increasing  the  amounts  which  may 
be  outstanding  from  SBA's  business  loan 
and  investment  fimd  for  various  program 
purposes;  and  S.  804,  combining  and  ex- 
tending SBA's  present  authorities  to 
make  loans  to  small  business  concerns  to 
finance  structural  operational,  or  other 
changes  in  plant  and  equipment  required 
to  meet  standards  imposed  by  Federal 
law.  or  by  State  law  enacted  in  conform- 
ity with  Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  extreme 
cost  involved  in  the  forgiveness  features 
in  effect  until  recently,  and  because  of 
the  possibilities  for  abuse  provided  by 
such  features,  the  Congress  saw  fit  just 
last  month  to  enact  H.R.  1975— which 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  April  20, 
1973.  and  is  now  known  as  Public  Law 
93-24.  That  measure  stripped  the  con- 
troversial and  costly  cancellation  pro- 
visions out  of  the  law.  and  increased  the 
rate  of  interest  applicable  to  disaster 
loans  made  by  SBA  and  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

The  amendment  now  attempts  to  undo 
what  was  done  only  last  month,  by  put- 
ting a  different  form  of  forgiveness  back 
into  the  law.  Further,  it  would  cause  seri- 
ous administrative  problems,  because  in- 
come levels  would  have  to  be  verified  and 
loan  personnel  would  be  required  to 
spend  more  time  on  each  application  in 
order  to  calculate  the  amount  of  cancel- 
lation to  which  each  borrower  would  be 
entitled.  This  administrative  problem 
may  sound  minor  and  unimportant.  But 
I  assure  you  that  in  disaster  situations, 
where  time  is  essential  and  the  greatest 
need  is  to  approve  and  disburse  loans  in 
order  to  get  the  victims  back  into  their 
homes,  such  a  proposal  as  this  one  would 
cause  sizable  and  unnecessary  problems. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  acted  just  last 
month  to  effect  a  change  in  the  Federal 
disaster  assistance  provided  by  SBA  and 
FHA.  We  have  a  new  comprehensive  dis- 
aster assistance  bill  before  the  committee 
now,  which  should  be  the  subject  of 
hearings  and  consideration  in  the  com- 
mittee before  we  act  on  this  subject  on 
the  floor. 

I  am  not  saying  that  I  would  always 
disagree  entirely  with  the  substantive 
proposal  of  my  friend  from  Ohio,  but  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a 
comprehensive  disaster  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  committee,  pending  hearings,  we 
should  wait  until  that  time  to  engage  in 
disaster  legislation,  rather  than  trying  to 
enact  far-reachint;  disaster  legislation 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  today. 

I    therefore    regretfully    oppose    the 


amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend  irom  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
subject  matter  of  this  amendment  was 
considered  by  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  laist  year  in 
great  detail.  I  offered  an  amendment 
along  the  same  lines  at  that  time  in  com- 
mittee. It  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
it  was  passed  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  a  rollcall  vote  during  the  last 
session. 

The  bill  then  went  over  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  provision  was 
knocked  out  at  that  point.  Instead,  a  pro- 
vision for  $5,000  loans  without  any  refer- 
ence to  income  was  included. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
mentioned,  if  we  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment we  would  be  undoing  something  the 
Senate  did  earlier  this  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wholeheartedly  agree;  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  But  Public  Lavv'  93- 
24  was  a  farm  bill,  and  did  not  have  any 
Senate  hearings  as  to  its  effect  upon  the 
SBA  disaster  relief  program.  It  passed 
the  Senate  without  any  particular  notice, 
on  a  voice  vote. 

So,  insofar  as  this  part  of  the  bill  is 
concerned,  all  the  argiunents  as  to  its 
consideration  in  committee  are  quite  the 
other  way  around.  Tlie  Senate  committee 
has  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  pro- 
posal, and  literally  nothing  about  the 
provision  which  was  embodied  into  the 
current  law.  and  cut  off  the  loan  forgive- 
ness program  for  our  own  citizens  who 
suffer  from  disasters — quite  in  contrast 
with  the  attitude  we  have  adopted  inso- 
far as  international  disaster  relief  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  would  also  like  to  discuss  a  couple  of 
other  subjects  the  Senator  has  touched 
upon.  The  first  has  to  do  with  means 
tests  in  time  of  disaster. 

IRS  estimates  that  after  establishing 
one  new  program  for  the  computer,  they 
could  certify  the  income  for  any  given 
disaster  assistance  application  In  V'z  to 
2  weeks.  There  would  be  a  nonrecurring 
cost  of  less  than  $1  million  for  doing  the 
initial  programing.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  the  probability  that  IRS  might  receive 
700  or  so  of  these  applications  per  week 
at  some  times. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  people 
whose  damage  repair  or  replacement 
loan  principals  are  greater  than  $12,500 
would  not  need  to  bother  with  the  Income 
test,  since  they  would  get  $2,500  forgive- 
ness in  any  case,  and  that  during  the  1  Vz 
to  2  weeks  the  SBA  can  continue  to  proc- 
ess the  application — do  the  appraisal 
etc.  In  addition,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  verify  the  incomes  of  those  who  claim 
that  their  last  year's  incomes  were  $30,- 
000  or  more,  since  20  percent  of  their 
loan  amount  up  to  82,500,  would  be  "for- 
given" in  all  cases. 

A  means  test  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  Administration's  bill  to  amend  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee on  draft  form  last  year. 

A  further  item  covered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  the  matter  of  cost. 
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The  SBA  could  supply  no  exact  cost 
estimates  for  the  Taft  amendment. 
However,  the  amendment  certainly  costs 
much  less  than  S5,000  forgiveness,  1  per- 
cent loan  arrangement  that  Congress 
pa$sed  last  summer.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  93-24,  this  arrangement 
was  scheduled  to  stay  in  effect  through 
July  30. 

The  Taft  forgiveness  arrangement  is 
also  cheaper  than  that  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  91-606,  which  was  in  effect  be- 
fore last  August  and  was  scheduled  to 
come  into  effect  again  on  July  30.  This 
law,  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  pro- 
vided $2,500  forgiveness  to  anyone  who 
took  out  a  loan  for  $3,000  or  more — re- 
gardless of  his  income.  In  addition,  the 
new  administration  proposal  is  to  pro- 
vide averaging  not  more  than  $3,000  for 
needy  disaster  victims.  The  average 
grant  under  the  Taft  amendment  will  be 
considerably  less  than  $3,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  answers  the 
Senator's  criticisms  and  comments.  I  am 
not  barring  the  possibility  of  having 
hearings  and  going  into  great  detail  in 
considering  a  comprehensive  proposal, 
if  such  a  proposal  comes  from  the  ad- 
ministration, as  to  how  to  handle  disas- 
ter relief.  But  I  do  say  that  to  the  victims 
of  floods  and  other  disasters,  in  this  in- 
terim period  while  we  are  considering 
such  legislation,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
be  fair  and  compassionate,  and  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  have  a  perfecting 
amendment.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  TAFT".  I  am  glad  to  yield  the  Sen- 
ator such  time  as  he  wishes.  However, 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  Senator  offers  a  per- 
fecting amendment,  does  he  not  have 
his  own  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
would  be  30  minutes  on  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree,  15  minutes  to  each 
side.  However,  the  Chair  would  remind 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  his  amend- 
ment would  not  be  in  order  imtll  all  time 
on  the  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back,  except  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  with  a  perfecting 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
from  Dlinois  state  his  unanimous  con- 
sent request  again? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment  and  that  the  time 
will  run  on  the  perfecting  amendment 
without  depriving  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
of  the  time  remaining  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  objection. 
JMr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  However,  I  do  have  other  re- 
quests for  time,  and  cannot  yield  back 
the  time  on  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  would  be  reserved. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    134 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  perfecting  amendment  No.  134. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  timendment  (No.  134) 
is  as  follows: 

Ameadments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  to  amendment  numbered  97 
proposed  by  Mr.  Taft  to  S.  1672,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  viz : 

On  page  2.  line  8.  strike  out  •'$2,500"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,000". 

On  page  2,  line  12.  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following;  ",  and  the  interest  on  the  bal- 
ance of  the  loan  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  3  per 
centum  per  annum". 

On  page  3,  after  line  14,  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  in  the  case  of  a  disaster  occur- 
Ing  on  or  after  April  20,  1973,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  make  disaster  loans  at 
the  same  rate  of  Interest  and  with  the  same 
forgiveness  provisions  applicable  to  Small 
Business  Administration  disaster  loans  pur- 
suant to  this  section." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  some  minor  technical 
modifications  to  conform  the  amend- 
ment with  amendment  No.  138  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment  (No. 
134),  as  modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stevenson  to  amendment  numbered  138 
proposed  by  B4r.  Taft  to  S.  1672,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Buslneae  Act,  viz: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "$2,500"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$4,000". 

On  page  3,  line  14,  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  ",  and  the  interest  on  the 
balance  of  the  loan  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  3  per 
centum  per  annum". 

On  page  3,  after  line  17,  add  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  In  the  case  of  a  disaster  occurring 
on  or  after  April  20.  1973.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  make  disaster  loans  at  the 
same  rate  of  Interest  and  with  the  same  for- 
giveness provisions  applicable  to  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  disaster  loans  pursuant 
to  this  section." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of 
my  staff,  Mr.  Barry  Goode,  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectl(Hi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
April  20,  when  the  President  signed  Pub- 
lic Law  93-24,  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  disaster 
relief  grants,  that  is  to  say,  loan  forgive- 
ness for  disaster  relief  loans,  have  been 


imavsdlable  and  loans  are  available  only 
at  a  5-percent  interest  rate.  This  provi- 
sion, as  it  applies  to  SBA  loans,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote  late 
in  the  day,  and  without  the  debate  such 
a  proposal  deserved.  It  replaced  a  provi- 
sion which  provided  disaster  relief  grants 
up  to  $5,000  and  1-percent  loans.  It  was 
argued  that  the  previous  provision  was 
too  generous  and  perhaps  that  is  so.  But 
its  replacement  errs  on  the  other  ex- 
treme. It  is  imconscionable.  The  present 
disaster  relief  program  really  offers  the 
disaster  relief  victim  nothing,  or  at  least 
it  would  offer  the  disaster  relief  victim 
nothing  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  com- 
mercial bank  rates  are  at  the  present 
time  extraordinarily  high.  When  it  offers 
5-percent  long-term  loans,  something-^, 
more  than  that  is  needed,  and  needed 
now,  while  longer-range  legislation  is 
being  considered. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  for  his 
compassionate  and  creative  response  in 
offering  help  to  the  innocent  victims  of 
natural  disasters  in  the  United  States. 
The  mechanism  he  proposes  would  pro- 
vide grants  to  those  in  need,  but  would 
decrease  the  size  of  these  grants  in  pro- 
portion to  an  individual's  income.  The 
concept  which  has  been  reviewed  in  the 
Banking  Committee  and  approved  last 
year  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  a  sound 
one  and  I  intend  to  support  it.  But  while 
the  concept  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  soimd,  it  can,  I 
believe,  be  strengthened  in  three  ways. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  perfecting 
amendment. 

The  first  change  would  reduce  the 
rate  of  Interest  on  disaster  assistance 
loans  from  5  to  3  percent.  The  difference 
between  a  5-percent  and  a  3-percent  in- 
terest rate  on  these  loans  is  substantial 
to  the  borrower.  It  would  make  a  great 
difference  to  hard-pressed  victims  of 
natural  disasters. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  family  with  an 
annual  income  of  $8,000  owns  a  house 
valued  at  $20,000  and  that  the  house  is 
destroyed  in  a  hurricane.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Taft  amendment,  the  fam- 
ily would  receive,  in  effect,  a  $2,500  grant 
and  a  $17,500  loan.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
putation, let  us  further  assume  the  loan 
is  25  years  in  duration.  The  cost  of  that 
loan  over  its  lifetime  would  be  $5,833 
more  at  a  5-percent  interest  rate  than 
at  a  3-percent  interest  rate.  Clearly. 
$6,000  is  a  substantial  sum  of  money  to 
a  family  earning  only  $8,000  per  year. 

The  second  change  would  substitute 
$4,000  for  the  $2,500  maximum  forgive- 
ness proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
In  Public  Law  92-385,  Congress  directed 
the  President  to  make  a  study  of  exist- 
ing disaster  assistance  legislation  and  to 
recommend  improvements  in  that  law. 
On  May  8.  the  President  transmitted 
such  a  report  to  this  body,  recommend- 
ing that  disaster  assistance  loans  con- 
tain a  forgiveness  feature  of  up  to  $4,000. 
depending  on  the  recipient's  income.  My 
amendment  is  consistent  with  that  rec- 
ommendation. It  would  provide  a  fair 
measure  of  generosity  to  people  who 
have  been  made  needy  by  forces  beyond 
their  control.  It  would  provide  assist- 
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ance  to  those  who  need  it  the  most,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  concept  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  would 
avoid  giving  windfalls  to  wealthy  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  President,  this  perfecting  amend- 
ment would  make  a  third  change  in  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  It  would  assure  that  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  disaster  assist- 
ance loans  would  be  made  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  changes  proposed  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  program. 
We  cannot  in  good  conscience  alter  the 
Small  Business  Administration  loan  pro- 
gram without  making  a  similar  change 
in  the  FHA  program. 

That  was  the  governing  principle  that 
emerged  from  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
subject  in  late  March,  and  again  this 
morning  in  the  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton*,  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted  this  morning  by  the 
Senate.  This  principle  was  supported 
without  dissent  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  was  supported  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  other 
Members  of  this  body  who  recognize  that 
a  disaster  is  a  disaster  whether  it  oc- 
curs on  the  farm  or  in  a  city,  and  that 
it  would  be  wrong  for  the  Government 
to  discriminate  against  some  citizens 
simply  because  they  live  in  the  coimtry- 
side  or  on  the  farms  and  not  in  the  cities. 

So  my  amendment  would  perfect  the 
Taft  amendment  by  changing  the  FHA 
disaster  relief  program  to  conform  it  to 
the  terms  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's disaster  relief  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
rightly  and  persuasively  pointed  out  that 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
provides  disaster  relief  on  far  more  gen- 
erous terms  to  citizens  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  than  it  does  to  its  own  citizens. 
The  amendment  which  I  offer  accepts  the 
concept  of  the  Taft  amendment  and 
would  simply  provide  relief  on  moder- 
ately more  generous  terms,  terms  which 
I  do  not  believe  can  be  called  too  gen- 
erous— that  is.  a  3-percent  loan  with  a 
maximum  of  $4,000  forgiveness — and 
finally,  loans  to  those  who  live  in  the 
countryside  as  well  as  to  those  who  live 
in  the  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  the  disposition  of  the  Senator  from 
California  on  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  Is  yielding  time  on  it. 
May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  will  say  a  few  words 
about  the  amendment.  I  will  support  it. 
Therefore,  I  should  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  handle  opposition 
to  it,  If  that  is  the  Senator's  disposition. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  believe  that  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  whoever  pro- 
poses an  sunendment  would  have  the 
time,  but  I  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
therefore  yield  myself  3  minutes  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDKN) .  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  op- 


pose the  amendment  with  a  good  deal 
of  reluctance,  but  I  feel  compelled  to  do 
so  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  designed 
my  amendment  so  that  it  would  provide 
substantial  relief  to  those  who  need  it 
most,  while  at  the  same  time  having  as 
small  a  budgetary  impact  as  possible,  so 
as  to  make  more  likely  passage  of  the 
legislation  which,  as  I  have  indicated, 
should  be  passed  on  an  emergency  basis 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  question  of  how  much  disaster  re- 
lief to  give  is  a  subjective  one:  I,  per- 
sonally, would  not  oppose  the  Stevenson 
amendment  on  the  groimds  that  it  pro- 
vides excessive  relief.  But  my  overriding 
concern  is  that  some  further  relief  be 
provided,  and  that  concern  leads  me  to 
be  extremely  sensitive  to  the  political 
climate  surrounding  this  legislation. 

My  amendment,  unless  we  have 
another  Hurricane  Agnes  in  the  near 
future,  is  probably  going  to  have  a 
tougher  time  in  the  House  than  the 
Senate.  That  turned  out  to  be  the  case 
last  year.  In  addition,  the  more  expen- 
sive it  is,  the  more  likely  the  President 
may  feel  it  necessary  to  veto  it  for  budg- 
etary reasons. 

For  these  reasons,  I  carefully  drew  up 
my  forgiveness  provision  to  cost  about 
the  same  as  the  loan  and  grant  arrange- 
ment under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970,  the  law  in  effect  before  we  liberal- 
ized the  program  significantly  as  a  re- 
action to  the  Agnes  disaster.  The  maxi- 
mum forgiveness  under  both  approaches 
is  $2,500,  and  the  interest  rate  in  my 
amendment  is  about  one-eighth  percent 
lower  than  it  was  under  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970. 

As  I  said,  I  personally  believe  that  the 
higher  assistance  amount  in  the  Steven- 
son amendment  is  probably  justifiable 
and  equitable.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  liberalizations  contem- 
plated carry  a  hefty  price  tag.  For  ex- 
ample, on  a  20-year,  $20,000  home  repair 
or  replacement  loan,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  5-percent  interest  rate  and  a  3- 
percent  rate  alone,  is  much  more  than 
the  forgiveness  amount  proposed  by 
either  myself  or  Senator  Stevenson. 
These  expenses  worry  me,  because  I  feel 
that  they  could  jeopardize  the  passage  of 
this  essential  legislation. 

I  left  the  agriculture  disaster  relief 
program  out  of  my  original  amendment 
in  deference  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, which  reported  the  bill  changing  the 
farm  disaster  relief  program  to  a  5-per- 
cent loan  program,  presumably  after 
careful  and  detailed  consideration.  The 
farmers'  home  disaster  relief  program 
had  been  suspended  and,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  committee  felt  that  the 
5 -percent  program  was  the  best  arrange- 
ment possible  to  achieve  at  that  time.  I 
have  been  informed  this  morning  that 
the  committee  chairman  Is  still  of  the 
opinion.  He  urges  that  our  efforts  be 
limited  to  the  SBA  program,  which  was 
never  suspended  In  the  first  place.  I  do 
realize  that  this  does  raise  a  problem  of 
equity,  however,  and  that  many  Senators 
will  feel  that  the  Stevenson  amendment 
as  it  relates  to  the  farmers'  home  pro- 
gran  must  be  accepted  on  those  grounds. 

Because  of  its  cost  and  the  peculiar 
situation  concerning  the  rural  disaster 


relief  program,  I  believe  that  passage  of 
the  Stevenson  amendment  would  mean 
rougher  going  for  this  bill.  Therefor,  it 
is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  say  I  can- 
not accept  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  ^1  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caH_the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  since  April 
20,  disaster  relief  assistance  to  the  imfor- 
tunate  victims  of  natural  disasters  has 
consisted  of  5-percent  loans,  with  no  for- 
giveness feature.  Prior  to  that  date,  dis- 
aster relief  assistance  consisted  of  1 -per- 
cent loans,  with  a  $5,000  forgiveness.  The 
administration,  via  a  floor  amendment, 
repealed  the  forgiveness  feature  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  as  of  April  20.  On 
May  8,  the  administration  came  to  Con- 
gress with  its  comprehensive  disaster 
relief  bill,  which  Included  a  $4,000  for- 
giveness figure. 

This  kind  of  action  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  confusing  and  not  particularly  logi- 
cal. The  administration  cuts  off  forgive- 
ness 1  month  and  recommends  forgive- 
ness the  next  month.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  $2,500,  $4,000,  or  $5,000  is  the 
proper  amoimt  of  forgiveness.  However, 
$4,000  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
$5,000  flat  forgiveness  that  was  in  effect 
1  month  ago,  the  same  amount  now  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration. 

Certainly.  I  agree  that  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  disasters  who  are  now  de- 
prived of  forgiveness  as  of  April  20  should 
be  given  forgiveness  assistance  until  Con- 
gress can  consider  the  administration 
comprehensive  disaster  bill,  at  which 
time  a  substantial  change  may  be  made 
in  many  of  the  arrangements  that  are 
now  being  made  and  that  will  be,  in  that 
sense,  rather  temporary.  But  in  the  in- 
terests of  justice,  I  do  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
occur  today  at  1  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  have  a  request  for  additional 
time  thereafter,  so  I  would  think  a  time 
certain  of  1:45  would  be  feasible. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  Sen- 
ators  amendment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Or  earlier. 

Mr.  TAPTT.  Yes,  or  earlier. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Taft  oc- 
cur at  1:45  p.m.  today,  or  earlier  If  time 
thereon  is  yielded  back^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
hear  that  again? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  vote  on 
the  Stevenson  amendment  would  be  at 
1  p.m.  today  and  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Taft  would  be  not  later 
than  1:45  p.m. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  what  is  to 
happen  with  only  14  minutes  remaining 
on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
between  that  time  and  1  p.m.? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  vote 
would  occur  in  any  event  at  1  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that.  But  that  means 
a  25-mlnute  hiatus. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  will  worry 
about  that.  I  do  not  think  we  will  run 
into  a  problem.  We  can  solve  that  when 
the  time  comes.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  probably  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  up  a  non- 
controversial  amendment.  He  says  that 
it  is  noncontroversial.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  wishes  to  speak  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  no  problem  if  the  time  is  used  on 
the  amendment  to  the  bill  or  the  Taft 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Basically,  I  have  some  comments  di- 
rected to  the  proposals  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  .  I  hope  the 
Senate  is  genuinely  concerned  about  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  approach  we  are  tak- 
ing today  to  provide  assistance  to  per- 
sons affected  by  a  natural  disaster.  I 
agree  we  must  continue  to  have  some 


kind  of  individual  assistance  by  way  of 
a  grant  during  the  period  of  time  it 
takes  Congress  to  understand  we  cannot 
continue  to  handle  disasters  and  the  need 
for  disaster  relief  in  a  piecemeal  man- 
ner and  to  agree  on  a  unified  permanent 
and  equitable  disaster  program  that  will 
address  the  whole  complex  of  needs 
created  when  a  disaster  strikes.  Each 
time  a  disaster  occurs  we  cannot  convene 
the  Congress  and  decide  whether  to  pro- 
vide a  $5,000  or  a  $2,500  forgiveness 
tn  the  FHA  or  SBA  loan  programs.  We 
have  to  decide  as  a  nation,  based  on 
experience  and  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  Agnes,  Buffalo 
Creek.  Rapid  City,  the  California  earth- 
quakes and  other  disasters  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  what  needs  we  are  trying  to 
meet  and  then  write  a  comprehensive 
disaster  program.  The  record  is  full  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  present  frag- 
mented approach  to  disaster  assistance. 

One  of  the  main  categorical  programs 
used  to  aid  an  individual  who  loses  his 
home  and  possessions  in  a  disaster  is 
the  Small  Business  Administration  loan 
program. 

In  that  regard,  I  wish  to  submit  for 
the  record  testimony  from  Mr.  Allen  I. 
Slaman  who  was  the  SBA  loan  admin- 
istrator in  region  in  during  and  after 
the  Agnes   disaster. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Allen  I.  Slaman,  Assist- 
ant Chief,  Loan  Administration  Division, 
SBA,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Allen  I.  Sl.^man 

I  am  Allen  I.  Slaman,  Assistant  Chief,  Loan 
Administration  Division,  Region  III,  Small 
Business  Administration  In  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN:  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  app>ear  today  In  behalf  of  Region 
III  of   the   Small   Business   Administration. 

As  all  of  us  are  so  well  awEu-e,  Tropical 
Storm  Agnes  was  by  almost  any  standard 
of  measurement,  the  greatest  natural  dis- 
aster to  ever  strike  the  U.S.  mainland.  Cer- 
tainly, no  disaster  caused  more  human  suf- 
fering and  misery  than  Agnes  did  and  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  In  general,  and  the 
Wyoming  Valley  In  particular  bore  the  brunt 
of  a  very  large  part  of  that  suffering  and 
misery. 

Our  chief  concern  at  SBA  since  we  opened 
our  first  office  in  Pennsylvania  only  three 
days  after  .Agnes  struck  on  Friday.  June  23. 
was  to  help  the  people  In  the  Wyoming 
Valley  and  throughout  the  Region,  get  gack 
on  their  feet  as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  staff  WEis  at  work 
over  the  weekend  following  the  storm,  sur- 
veying to  the  extent  possible  the  damage 
and  getting  preliminary  Information  that 
would  serve  as  the  basis  of  our  operations. 

First.  SBA  declared  all  of  Pennsylvania's 
67  counties  eligible  for  SBA  assistance. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week,  we  had  estab- 
lished SBA  disaster  offices  In  24  locations 
In  the  State.  Including  Wilkes  Barre  and  the 
surrounding  areas. 

I  believe  It  is  extremely  Important  to  note 
that  while  Pennsylvania  and  the  Wyoming 
Valley  were  our  chief  concerns.  Region  III 
also  was  responsible  for  and  provided  dis- 
aster relief  to  Hurricane  Agnes  victims  In 
Maryland.  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  assembled  the  greatest  disaster  task 
force  in  the  Agency's  history — nearly  1.400 
people — and  over  800  of  that  number  were 
assigned  to  work  In  Pennsylvania. 


The  existence  of  other  disasters  through- 
out the  country  and  the  need  to  continue 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  small  business 
community  under  our  regular  programs 
limited  the  avaUablllty  of  permanent  SBA 
personnel  however,  temporary  personnel  were 
hired  and  performed  an  excellent  Job.  The 
assistance  provided  by  volunteers  of  all  types. 
Including  Region  in  Advisory  CouncU  mem- 
bers. SCORE,  ACE.  the  banking  community, 
and  private  citizens  was  exceptional  and 
aided  this  Agency  greatly. 

I  think  It  Is  also  noteworthy  to  mention 
that  our  workforce  was  augmented  by  the 
addition  and  by  the  cooperation  of  other 
Federal  Agencies  In  particular,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  provided  120  per- 
sonnel to  supplement  our  workforce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  disaster,  not  unlike 
almost  every  other  disaster  SBA  has  respond- 
ed to  in  our  20-year  history,  produced  prob- 
lems which  were  compounded  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  disaster. 

We  believe  that  for  the  most  part  we 
recognized  these  problems  and  while  im- 
mediate solutions  were  not  always  possible, 
we  did  the  best  we  could  to  resolve  thera. 
Indeed,  we  are  still  finding  an  occasional 
problem,  and  are  continuing  to  take  cor- 
rective measures  as  soon  as  they  are  recog- 
nized. 

Consideration  of  loans  for  victims  located 
In  possible  redevelopment  and  urban  re- 
newal areas  posed  a  serious  problem,  princi- 
pally because  decisions  on  areas  under  con- 
sideration had  not  been  reached  by  the 
local  redevelopment  authorities  and.  In  some 
cases,  still  have  not  been.  Therefore,  although 
loans  were  either  disbursed  or  approved, 
cases  where  redevelopment  and  urban  re- 
newal has  an  effect  will  be  handled  on  an 
individual  basis  as  action  becomes  possible. 

Another  serious  matter  Is  the  escalation  in 
building  costs  that  have  taken  place  neces- 
sitating the  reconsideration  of  many  appli- 
cations which  when  approved,  provided  the 
disaster  victim  with  ample  funds  for  the 
repair  of  his  home  but  which  now  have  or 
may  have  become  Insufficient.  It  Is  the  In- 
tention of  the  SBA  to  do  everything  possible 
within  the  purview  of  our  legislative  au- 
thority to  aid  these  people  in  making  their 
repairs  so  as  to  be  able  to  return  them  to 
their  homes. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  Agency  has  attempted  to  help 
the  homeowner,  within  Its  limited  authority, 
by  repeatedly  warning  against  unscrupulous 
contractors  that  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  victims  in  serious  disasters  such  as  this 
one.  While  the  licensing  and  policing  au- 
thority rests  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, we  have  tried  to  help  through  numer- 
ous press  releases  and  other  public  messages. 
I  think  It  Is  pertinent  to  point  out  some  of 
the  things  we  did  here  to  speed  our  response 
to  the  devastation  caused  by  Agnes. 

We  received  maximum  authority  from 
Washington  to  approve  loans.  Prior  to  Agnes, 
disaster  offices  could  approve  loans  of  up  to 
S50,000.  This  was  Increased  to  8500,000  for 
all   disaster  offices. 

We  streamlined  procedures  to  expedite  ap- 
proval of  property  loans  and  unsecured  home 
loans. 

We  eliminated  the  requirement  for  dis- 
aster victims  to  obtain  a  contractor's  esti- 
mate before  we  would  accept  an  application. 
We  contracted  with  a  private  appraisal 
firm  to  obtain  loss  verification  reports  on 
Pennsylvania  applications. 

We  selected  key  personnel  to  serve  on  man- 
agement teams  that  went  Into  every  disaster 
office  to  assure  that  the  streamlined  pro- 
cedures were  implemented. 

A  major  Innovation  to  provide  more  ef- 
ficient service  to  disaster  victims  was  the 
assignment  of  Ombudsmen  to  various  major 
offices  and  this  personal  service  resulted  in 
70  to  800  telephone  calls  a  day  In  which  the 
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Ombudsmen  were  able  to  satisfy  90  percent 
of  the  Inquiries  within  a  24-hour  period. 

In  an  effort  to  speed  up  the  disbursement 
of  checks,  a  Fiscal  Office  was  established  In 
Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  thtf  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
establishing  an  ofSce  there  which  Issued 
checks  directly,  thereby  enabling  rapid  serv- 
ice on  the  delivery  of  checks  and  avoiding 
the  transportation  delay  that  would  have  re- 
sulted In  going  to  our  Fiscal  Office  Headquar- 
ters In  Denver,  Colorado,  and  then  to  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

On  August  16,  1972,  President  Nlzon  signed 
Public  Law  92-385  which  amended  existing 
Disaster  Relief  Legislation  and  required  an 
extensive  review  of  all  previous  loan  applica- 
tions. 

While  continuing  to  expedite  Incoming  ap- 
plications, SBA  utUlzed  computers  to  assist 
In  the  job  of  making  the  retroactive  benefits 
of  the  new  Law  available  to  the  disaster  vic- 
tims Who  already  had  received  SBA  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  at  SBA  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  Job  we  did  for  Pennsylvanlans 
and  residents  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  in  par- 
ticular. Our  efforts  were  not  without  their 
shortcomings  but  we  have  done  our  best  job 
possible  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
under  existing  Disaster  Relief  Legislation. 

Less  than  two  month  after  SBA  began 
disaster  operations  In  Tropical  Storm  Agnes, 
the  Agency  had  approved  more  than  $200 
million  In  loans  and  more  than  60  percent  of 
that  was  approved  for  disaster  victims  here 
in  Pennsylvania. 

As  of  March  31,  1973,  SBA  has  approved 
disaster  loans  In  the  sum  of  $775,825,103 
to  disaster  victims  in  Pennsylvania;  a  total 
of  91,713  loans.  And,  to  illustrate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  devastation  here  In  the  Wy- 
oming Valley,  more  than  half  of  that  dol- 
lar total,  $415,190,011,  a  total  of  30,942 
loans  have  gone  to  residents  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley  which  Is  served  by  our  Wllkes- 
Barre  office. 

So  great  was  the  need  here,  that  SBA  has 
established  a  permanent  office  to  service  the 
disaster  loans  and  to  care  for  the  continued 
and  future  needs  of  the  businesses  here  un- 
der our  regular  loan  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  we  at  the  Small 
Business  Administration  are  extremely  proud 
of  the  effort  on  the  part  of  our  staff,  and  of 
the  Agency's  accomplishments,  in  assisting 
dlaster  victims  of  Tropical  Storm  Agnes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Pre,=ldent,  it  might 
be  interesting  for  those  interested  in  the 
capability  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  handle  this  matter  to  note 
that  90,000  loan  applications  were  han- 
dled in  Pennsylvania  alone  as  a  result 
of  Agnes,  and  over  800  people  were 
employed  by  SBA  to  process  those  ap- 
plications. As  Mr.  Slaman  noted  in  his 
testimony,  in  order  to  continue  to  provide 
assistance  under  the  regular  small  bu.si- 
ness  program,  the  purpose  for  which 
SBA  was  established — the  use  of  per- 
manent, skilled  SBA  personnel  in  the 
disaster  office  was  limited  and  tempo- 
rary personnel  was  hired  to  carry  out 
much  of  the  work. 

The  Public  Works  Disaster  Relief  Sub- 
committee held  2  days  of  hearings  in 
Wilkes-Barre  last  weekend  to  evaluate 
the  adequacy  and  implementation  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law 
91-606,  during  and  after  the  Agnes  dis- 
aster. One  of  the  greatest  concerns  ex- 
pressed to  us  by  the  local  people  was 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
had  no  clear,  consistent  policy  or  guide- 
lines to  handle  the  disaster  reUef  loan 
program,  and  the  high  rate  of  turnover 
in  personnel  exacerbated  this  problem. 


There  are  those  who  insist  we  handle 
the  Hood  insurance  program  separately 
from  the  disaster  relief  provided  through 
the  grant  and  loan  program. 

We  have  those  who  question  the  ade- 
quacy or  inadequacy  of  flood  insurance. 
There  are  many  that  say  flood  insurance 
is  the  only  real  solution. 

Mr.  President,  would  you  believe  that 
in  the  Wilkes-Barre  area,  prior  to  Agnes, 
only  two  homes  were  insured  under  the 
national  flood  insurance  program  but 
over  14,000  homes  were  damaged  by  the 
storm.  I  submit  it  is  not  sufBcient  to  say, 
"Let  us  modify  the  limits,  the  extent 
of  coverage,  and  the  like."  We  have  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  assure  the  home- 
owner of  some  kind  of  insurance  cover- 
age, much  akin  to  his  fire  insurance,  so 
he  would  make  the  decision  on  the  extent 
of  coverage.  We  should  make  it  easy 
for  him,  and  we  should  not  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  business  loan  associa- 
tion the  job  of  separating  out  tiiis  enor- 
mous need  for  help  when  something  like 
Agnes  comes  along. 

For  Instance,  during  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearings  in  Wilkes-Barre,  we  had 
testimony  from  a  65-year-old  man  whose 
home  was  three-quarters  destroyed  by 
the  flood  and  who  had  a  $20,000  mort- 
gage on  the  house  before  it  was  de- 
stroyed. Public  Law  606,  prohibits  dis- 
crimination against  senior  citizens,  so 
SBA  gave  him  the  $5,000  grant  and  a 
loan  for  $15,000.  He  said,  "I  am  65  years 
old.  The  house  has  $20,000  worth  of 
mortgages  on  it.  Whether  the  loan  be 
1  percent  or  5  percent,  I  am  worried. 
I  am  a  sick  man.  When  I  die  my  wife  is 
going  to  be  burdened  with  this  debt. 
How  can  you  help  me?  "  We  have  no  pro- 
vision for  life  insurance  in  that  situation. 

We  had  farmers  come  before  us  saying, 
"You  give  businessmen  douTitown  loans 
and  there  is  additional  assistance  under 
urban  renewal.  What  are  you  doing  for 
me?"  The  farmer  says,  "My  house  is  in 
the  middle  of  my  farm.  My  farm  and  my 
house  have  been  destroyed.  I  do  not  know 
which  agency  to  go  to.  Am  I  to  be  treated 
as  a  homeowner  or  do  I  resort  to  some- 
thing akin  to  a  grant-in-aid  program?"' 

I  am  not  here  to  challenge  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the 
$2,500  forgiveness,  or  the  Senator  from 
Illinois'  proposal,  which  is  more  gen- 
erous and  broader  based.  I  am  here 
to  say  that  neither  is  going  to  be  ade- 
quate, that  neither  is  going  to  do  the 
job  in  this  country,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  solve  the  pioblem  of  provid- 
ing adequate  disaster  relief  by  continu- 
ing to  take  one  program  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  another  from  a  different 
committee  in  the  Senate  and  hope  they 
will  work  together  and  do  the  job.  We 
should  make  up  our  minds  to  do  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done  and  develop 
a  unified  disa,<;ter  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  continue  with 
my  caveats  and  concerns.  I  have  now 


visited  two  major  disaster  areas  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Disaster  Relief  Subcommittee. 
During  these  hearings,  we  heard  most 
about  the  need  for  a  catastrophic  insur- 
ance program.  Then,  we  come  back  and 
find  that  we  are  piece-meal  considering 
amendments  to  one  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram— out  of  about  30  that  provide  some 
form  of  disaster  assistance. 

I  submit  to  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
today  with  amendments,  who  indicate 
great  concern  for  disaster  victims,  that 
the  best  that  we  could  do  would  be  to 
consider  the  total  needs  of  the  people 
in  a  disaster  area  and  not  thrust  on  the 
Small  Business  Administration  a  policy 
it  is  not  equipped  to  handle. 

If  we  pass  either  sunendment  today 
we  do  not  solve  the  problems  we  have 
heard  about  in  our  field  hearings.  The 
SBA  was  not  created  and  it  is  not 
equipped,  nor  are  the  people  trained  to 
handle  these  problems.  We  should  be 
talking  about  disaster  assistance  aside 
from  the  jurisdictional  lines  that  guide 
us,  whether  they  be  the  FHA  or  the  SBA. 

I  commend  both  Senators  for  their 
efforts  in  the  meantime.  I  do  not  know 
which  is  more  correct;  neither  will  solve 
the  problem.  The  evidence  is  now- 
abundant  that  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
it  in  an  orderly  manner  if  we  follow  the 
fragmented  approach  which  this  legis- 
lation perpetuates.  We  must  decide  the 
kinds  of  needs  that  must  be  met  and 
call  it  a  disaster  program,  and  not  deal 
with  it  piecemeal  and  willy-nilly  as  we 
are  now. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me  7  minutes  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

I  want  to  commend  the  jimlor  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  a  very  sound  analy- 
sis of  the  problems  in  this  regard.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  the  SBA  has  turned 
out  to  be  Eui  agency  that  hsis  been  tre- 
mendously overburdened  with  the  prob- 
lems of  handling  disaster  relief  programs 
in  the  past. 

One  thing  which  the  Senator  did  not 
mention,  which  I  know  from  my  conver- 
sations with  Mr.  Kleppe.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  SBA.  is  that  the  other  SBA 
programs  are  and  have  been  suffering 
very  materially  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous demands  that  have  been  made  on 
SBA  in  connection  with  disaster  loan  and 
grant  programs  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

It  seems  to  me  the  SBA  is  a  tremen- 
dously important  agency,  one  that  I 
tiiink  is  attempting  to  do  a  good  job  and 
has  been  doing  a  good  job  in  its  regular 
functions.  If  we  could  somehow  imbur- 
den  it  from  the  administration  of  dis- 
aster relief  programs,  it  would  be  able 
to  do  an  even  better  job  on  these  func- 
tions than  it  has  been  doing. 

As  legislation,  I  am  proposing,  I  think 
we  are  dealing  with  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
going  ahead,  in  due  course,  and  having 
very  comprehensive  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee submitted  today,  which  I  understand 
has  the  blessing  of  the  administration, 
in  an  attempt  to  achieve  some  central- 
ization and  conduct  a  review  of  the  en- 
tire disaster  relief  program  itself. 
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Certainly  the  flood  control  and  in- 
surance program  has  been  emphasized 
all  too  little  and  understood  an  too  Uttle. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  been  doing  the  kind 
of  job  it  ought  to  be  doing. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
cern. I  will  only  say  I  am  aware  of  the 
problems  he  points  out,  that  many  Sena- 
tors are  aware  of  them  that,  and  we 
should  certainly  attempt  to  work  in  the 
direction  he  suggests. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    135 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  during  which 
I  will  offer  what  I  believe  to  be  a  non- 
controversial  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  135,  which 
is  at  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  <No.  135)  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  In  section  101(a)(1) 
between  the  words  "high  waters,"  and 
"wind-driven  waves."  the  following:  "ero- 
sion," and  Inserting  in  section  102(1)  be- 
tween the  words  'high  waters."  and  "wind- 
driven  waves,"  the  following:    "erosion.". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment:  Senators  Pfoxmire,  Percy, 
Bayh.  Hartke,  Javits,  Schweiker,  Hum- 
phrey.   Taft,    Williams,    Gurney,    and 

TUNNEY. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  already  been  adopted 
unanimously  in  the  Senate  by  voice  vote. 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  simply 
add  to  the  list  of  natural  disasters,  in 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  erosion. 
The  act  now  provides  relief  from  damage 
caused  by  a  variety  of  disasters — flood- 
ing, for  example,  but  not  erosion.  The 
damage  can  be  exactly  the  same.  What 
difference  does  it  make  to  the  innocent 
victim  if  his  home  is  toppled  into  Lake 
Michigan  or  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  undermining  effects  of  ero- 
sion, or  if  it  is  washed  away? 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  elimi- 
nate an  inequity  and  an  inconsistency  in 
the  present  disaster  relief  program  by 
simply  including  the  victims  of  qrosion 
as  well  as  the  other  natural  disasters 
which  are  listed  in  that  act. 

As  I  mentioned,  it  has  been  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  on  a  voice 
vote.  It  was  dropped  in  conference  on  a 
question  of  germaneness,  which  would 
not  be  present  if  adopted  again  by  the 
Senate  this  time  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  BiDEN  >  also  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 


Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  also  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  I .  I  hope  that  they  might  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendmoit  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  because  It  Is 
essential  and  equitable  that  those  people 
on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  whose 
properties  are  endangered  by  soil  erosion 
be  able  to  receive  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance. 

This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
shoreline  areas  suffering  from  severe 
erosion  where  life  or  property  is  seriously 
endangered  would  qualify  for  such  £is- 
sistance.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness believes  that  this  type  of  di- 
saster can  be  just  as  serious  as  disasters 
such  as  flooding  and  tornadoes  which  are 
already  eligible  for  assistance. 

As  one  who  is  very  familiar  with  the 
situation  in  the  Toledo  area  and  along 
Lake  Erie  in  northern  Ohio,  I  agree  with 
this  assessment  wholeheartedly.  Individ- 
uals fighting  to  save  shoreline  facilities 
before  they  are  washed  way  deserve  the 
help  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  amendment  is  crucial  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  and  others  in  the  Mid- 
west. I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I,  too,  am  delighted 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Shoreline  erosion  is  a  problem 
throughout  the  United  States.  Many 
areas  in  the  State  of  California  are  ex- 
periencing this  problem,  particularly 
along  the  coast  from  Santa  Barbara  to 
San  Diego. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  assist- 
ance for  homeowners  or  small  businesses 
from  the  Federal  Government  under 
existing  legislation.  Congress  cannot  au- 
thorize the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  go  in 
to  correct  the  erosion  situation  on  pri- 
vate land.  Legislation  authorizing  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  only  allows  them  to 
assist  where  public  lands  are  involved. 

At  the  present  time,  if  there  is  exces- 
sive flooding  that  causes  erosion,  a  nat- 
ural disaster  can  be  declared.  However, 
if  there  is  continuous  erosion  which  is 
just  as  damaging,  a  disaster  cannot  be 
declared,  I  agree  with  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  eliminate  that  inconsist- 
ency in  the  present  legislation.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object  to  the  amendment.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (putting  the 
question). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
Stevenson  amendment  to  the  Taft 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible) 
from  the  time  on  the  bill  to  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  my  remarks 
are  addressed  primarily  to,  and  in  sup- 
port of,  section  2  of  S.  1672,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  on  April  30 '  and  now 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

This  section  would  provide  general 
authority  for  "economic  disaster"  loans 
to  small  businesses  facing  compliance 
with  mandatory  Federal  environmental, 
consumer  protection  laws,  such  loans 
coming  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. This  legislation  would  grant 
general  authority  for  SBA  to  make  low- 
interest  loans  so  that  small  businesses 
can  comply  with  requirements  imposed 
by  any  Federal  environmental,  consumer, 
health  and  sanitary  law — or  any  State, 
regional  and  other  laws  enacted  pur- 
suant to  such  Federal  authority  in  these 
fields. 

Some  background  on  this  section  of 
the  bill  might  be  helpful.  By  now,  many 
members  of  this  body  have  seen  long- 
established  businesses  shut  down  under 
the  impact  of  environmental  and  con- 
sumer legislation.'  The  CouncU  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  informs  us  that  about 
one-third  of  plant  closings  in  the  next 
few  years  will  be  for  these  reasons. 

We  have  been  trying,  since  1968,  to 
provide  for  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loans  to  enable  small  companies  to 
come  into  compliance  with  these  laws 
when  private  financing  is  unavailable, 
and  thus  to  remain  in  business. 

Section  2  was  first  introduced  as  S. 
1750  in  the  91st  Congress.  It  was  reintro- 
duced as  S.  1649  in  the  92d  Congress 
and  passed  the  Senate  as  part  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act,  following  tropical 
storm  Agnes.  It  was.  however,  deleted  in 
the  House-Senate  Conference  last  year. 

After  extensive  consultation  with  the 
House  Members  concerned  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  reintroduced 
this  bill  with  several  refinements  and  im- 
provements as  S.  804  of  this  93d  Con- 
gress. 

Since  1969,  this  language  has  also  been 
enacted  as  limited  to  five  particular  stat- 
utory areas.  These  are  listed  and  ex- 
plained in  my  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  March  12,  1973.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  statement 
be  included  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  for  information  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

The  enactment  of  secticm  2  of  this  bill 
would  consolidate  these  five  existing  sub- 
sections and  would  provide  a  uniform 
basis  for  extension  of  this  principle  to 
other  needed  areas  where  Federal  en- 
vironmental and  consumer  laws  and 
regulations  are  requiring  small  busi- 
nesses to  make  large-scale  capital  in- 
vestments imder  short-term  deadlines. 

Three  key  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows : 

First.  All  loans  are  fully  repayable 
with  interest: 


>  S.  Rept.  93-132, 

'  Dun  &  Bradstreet  hsw  reported  that  lia- 
bilities of  companies  going  into  bankruptcy 
more  than  doubled  between  1968  and  1972. 
going  over  $2  billion  for  the  first  time  In 
1972, 
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Second.  The  interest  rate  is  at  the  full 
cost  of  money  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment plus  ^  of  1  percent,  a  rate  com- 
parable to  that  available  to  large  busl- 
neses  by  the  use  of  Government-spon- 
sored tax  exempt  bonds;  and 

Third.  There  is  a  ceiling  on  the  maxi- 
mum loan  amount  under  this  section 
equal  to  what  is  permitted  under  all 
other  sections  of  subsection  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  satisfy  their  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  this  legislation.  We 
were  particularly  pleased  that  Chairman 
Wright  Patman,  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  chose  to  introduce  the  com- 
panion bill  (H.R.  4272)  on  February  8, 
1973. 

My  March  12  testimony,  which  will 
follow  this  statement,  includes  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  126  loans  which  SBA  has 
made  in  various  categories  imder  the 
previously  enacted  authority.  I  feel  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
already  well  along  in  developing  the 
necessary  guidelines  to  undertake  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  authority  of 
this  loan  provision. 

Since  1969,  language  has  also  been  en- 
acted limited  to  five  particular  statutory 
areas. 

There  has  been  broad  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorship  of  S.  804  by  36  Senators  this 
year.  We  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  the  legislation  to  this  point.  We  feel 
it  is  a  technically  sound  bill  and  much 
needed  bill.  We  thus  urge  its  passage  so 
that  we  can  help  millions  of  American 
small  businesses  become  full  partners  in 
progress  rather  than  its  victims. 
ExKiBrr  1 
Statement  by  Senatob  Alan  Bible 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  appreciate  very  much  appear- 
ing before  this  Subcommittee  in  support  of 
8.  804,  the  so-called  "economic  disaster" 
SBA  loan  bill.  This  is  a  special  pleasure  since 
the  Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee  in  this 
Congress  Is  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  the  neighboring  state  to  the 
west  of  my  own. 

May  I  submit  for  insertion  at  the  close  of 
my  testimony  an  explanatory  statement  I 
gave  before  this  Subcommittee  on  my  bill, 
S,  1649.  in  the  92nd  Congress,  which  also 
provides  a  history  of  the  background  of  this 
legislation  together  with  the  goals  It  has 
intended  to  reach. 

In  further  explanation,  I  include  a  copy 
of  my  floor  statement  at  the  time  this  legis- 
lation was  Introduced  by  myself  on  behalf  of 
36  other  Senators  as  cosponsors  on  February 
7,  1973, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  provisions  of  S. 
804  were  approved  by  this  Committee  and 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  as  part  of  H.R, 
15692,  but  the  "economic  disaster  loan"  pro- 
visions contained  in  section  2  were  deleted  in 
conference  at  the  insistence  of  the  other 
body. 

Since  last  Fall,  we  have  consulted  at  length 
with  the  Rouse  members  who  questioned  the 
absence  of  a  statutory  loan  celling.  We  have 
also  conferred  with  the  Small  Biislness  Ad- 
ministration. Consequently,  I  can  report  that 
these  problems  have  been  worked  out  most 
satlsfactorUy  and  the  distinguished  Chair- 
nian  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  (Mr.  Patman)  has  graciously  of- 
fered to  serve  as  the  chief  sponsor  of  this 
same  bill  and  has  Introduced  it  as  H.R.  4272 
In  the  other  body. 

Perhaps  I  can  assist  the  Subcommittee  by 


outlining  briefly  the  highlights  of  the  bUl 
and  some  of  Its  technical  features. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  Is  simple:  a  smaU 
business  that  cannot  obtain  capital  to  fi- 
nance improvement  in  plant  or  equipment 
required  by  Federal  environmental,  consum- 
er, health  and  saXety  statutes  can  come  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  for  a 
compliance  loan.  We  have  called  this  an  "eco- 
nomic disaster  loan"  bill,  because  without 
access  to  this  capital  source,  many  firms 
will  be  legislated  out  of  business  without 
compensation. 

Smce  the  proposal  was  first  offered  on 
April  1,  1969,  the  SBA  economic  disaster  loan 
authorization  has  been  enacted  In  the  foUow- 
Ing  statutes : 

1.  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1969 — as  to 
small  coal  mines. 

2.  Occupational  safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970 — as  to  small  businesses  facing  compli- 
ance with  this  Act. 

3.  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  of  1970 — 
as  to  small  meat,  poultry,  and  egg  processors 
subject  to  the  Wholesome  Meat,  Poultry 
Products,  and  Egg  Products  Inspection  Acts. 

4.  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972 — as  to  firms  required  to  com- 
ply with  that  Act. 

5.  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  as  to 
firms  and  businesses  in  rural  areas. 

On  this  basis,  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  there  Is  widening  acceptance  of  this 
principle  by  the  committees  and  member- 
ship of  Congress.  Also,  there  are  36  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  804  In  the  present  session  and 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  Rep.  Wright  Patman, 
Introduced  the  companion  measure  In  the 
other  body.  However,  there  remain  gaps  in 
coverage;  for  example,  air  pollution  and  low- 
lead  gasoline.  The  distinguished  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  (Mr.  Sparkman)  at  one 
time  prepared  a  table  listing  many  Federal 
statutes  requiring  compliances  with  man- 
datory standards  under  Federal  deadlines. 
This  is  contained  as  an  exhibit  to  my  state- 
ment. 

S.  804  would  consolidate  the  existing  pro- 
gram authorizing  financial  aid  for  particu- 
lar purposes;  and  would  provide  a  consis- 
tent framework  for  the  application  of  this 
principle  In  other  areas. 

This  bill  would  grant  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  discretionary  author- 
ity to  formulate  regulations  assuring  a  sim- 
ilar and  fair  application  to  all  industry 
groups  and  individual  businesses  as  well  as 
protection  against  possible  abuses.  SBA  has 
already  accumulated  experience  administer- 
ing the  existing  authority,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  chart  showing  loans  made  un- 
der provisions  already  \n  the  law : 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION   PRODUCT  LOANS,  CUMULATIVE 
THROUGH  JAN.  1,  1973 


Num- 
ber 


Total 


SBA 
share 


Meat  product  loans 162    $24,416,886    $23,535,521 

Egg  product  loans 21       2,743,300       2.707,870 

Poultry  product  loans 7  775,500  740,330 

Total 190      27,935.686      26,983,721 

Occupational  health  and 
safety 36        6,505,700       6.309,510 

The  Agency  would  be  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion to  proceed  further  given  a  Congressional 
mandate  by  such  legislation  as  S.  804. 

The  following  are  somewhat  technical  fea- 
tures of  the  bill : 

1.  Loans  contemplated  by  the  bill  are  fully 
repayable — there  would  be  no  "forgiveness" 
amounts  or  grants.  The  financial  assistance 
would  be  in  the  form  of  loans  under  section 
7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  with  com- 
pensatory interest. 

2.  The  interest  rate  proposed  is  the  cost  of 


money  plt«  V*  of  1  percent — The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  make  capital  available  for  compli- 
ance where  it  would  be  otherwise  unavailable 
through  commercial  sources.  It  is  not  the  In- 
tention of  the  bill  to  subsidize  interest  rates. 
In  fact,  the  cost-of-money  formula  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  interest  rate  paid  by  larger 
corporations  for  their  compliance  expenses 
raised  through  pollution  control  bonds  spon- 
sored by  local  governmental  authorities. 

3.  The  bill  would  consolidate  several  exist- 
ing sections — The  bill  would  consolidate  at 
least  three  subsections  of  section  7(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  might  possibly  ex- 
tend to  other  related  provisions  of  the  law, 
such  as  section  7(g)  on  water  pollution. 

4.  Laws  and  regulations  of  state  and  local 
governments  are  mentioned  In  the  bill,  but 
the  entitlement  to  SBA  loan  assistance  Is 
based  upon  the  requirement  that  any  such 
regional,  state,  or  local  rule  must  be  based 
upon  a  specific  governing  Federal  statute. 
This  assures  that  Federal  assistance  la 
matched  with  the  Federally-created  problem. 

6.  A  ceiling  on  the  maximum  amount  of 
this  provision  has  been  added  to  this  year's 
bill  as  a  result  of  discussions  with  Rep. 
Wright  Patman  and  his  staff.  The  celling  Is 
equal  to  that  applying  to  other  sections  of 
7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  "(which  Is 
presently  $500,000  for  businesses). 

6.  Identifying  the  specific  compliance  ac- 
tion has  been  made  an  even  more  rigorous 
requirement  In  this  year's  bill  by  the  addition 
of  the  language  ",  .  ,  requirement  Imposed  on 
such  concern  . .  ." 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  become  well-known 
that  the  series  of  new  laws  upgrading  en- 
vironmental and  consumer  standards  under 
Federal  deadlines  has  caused  unintended 
hardship  for  smaller  and  partially  older  busi- 
nesses. This  is  especially  true  in  times  of 
stringent  credit  and  money  availability. 

The  Council^n  Environmental  Quality  re- 
cently published  a  report  predicting  that 
perhaps  '3  of  the  companies  closing  dovsm  in 
the  next  few  years  would  do  so  directly  as  a 
result  of  the  Inability  to  comply  with  en- 
vironmental standards.  The  study  said  that 
these  closings  might  be  concentrated  In  some 
Industries  such  as  fruit  antl.  vegetable  can- 
ning where  a  significant  \)roportlon  of 
smaller  firms  might  be  forced^ut  of  business. 

The  Subcommittee  can  Imagine  that  the 
air  or  water  pollution  control  equipment  re- 
quired by  any  business  might  add  substan- 
tially to  cost  without  adding  at  all  to  sales  or 
profits.  As  a  result,  many  valued,  long-estab- 
lished firms  across  this  country  will  be  forced 
to  close  their  doors  as  casualties  If  Congress 
does  not  act. 

In  summary,  the  Government  has  created 
a  problem  in  the  environmental  area  which  Is 
most  severe  for  the  small  businessman,  S.  804 
attempts  to  provide  a  remedy  addressed  to 
that  problem.  The  bill  would  provide  a 
framework  for  making  small  business  a  part- 
ner In  the  cause  of  a  better  environment 
rather  than  a  victim  of  that  cause.  I  hope 
this  Subcommittee  will  bring  its  expertise 
to  bear  In  further  Improving  this  bill,  so  that 
It  might  gain  the  support  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  thereby  help  ttiousands  of 
small  business  fllrms  to  remain  alive  and 
serve  their  customers,  their  neighborhoods 
and  their  communities. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  modify  my  amendment  No.  134 
by  striking  lines  3  through  5. 

The  effect  of  this  modification  would 
be  to  delete  the  provision  in  the  amend- 
ment referring  to  3-percent  loans  to  the 
victims  of  disasters.  I  make  this  request 
reluctantly,  but  in  the  hopes  of  improv- 
ing the  chances  of  its  passage. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
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the  right  to  object,  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  modification  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  simply 
with  respect  to  that  one  relating  to  a 
change  In  the  Interest  rate  from  3  to  5 
percent? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  understanding 
Is  correct.  The  modification  would  leave 
the  5 -percent  loan  rate  imaffected  by  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "$2,500"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,000". 

On  page  3,  after  line  17.  swld  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  In  the  case  of  a  disaster  occurring 
on  or  after  April  20,  1973,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  make  disaster  loans  at  the 
same  rate  of  interest  and  with  the  same  for- 
giveness provisions  applicable  to  Small  Busi- 
ness Adna4nistratlon  disaster  loans  pursuant 
to  this  section." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York- 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute- 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  amendment  No.  134,  which  is 

to  be  voted  on  at  1  o'clock,  is  the  ques- 
tion divisible  between  lines  1  and  2  and 
the  remainder  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  just  modified  the 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  interest 
rate  provision. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PBESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged  to 
neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  on  the  amendment  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
question  divisible  as  between  lines  1  and 
2  and  the  remainder  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  divisible. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
that  the  amendment  be  so  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  divided,  and  there 
will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  on  each  part. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
current  parliamentary  situation  that  at 
1  o'clock  we  will  vote  on  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois and  then  immediately  following 
we  will  vote  on  the  second  part? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  author 
of  the  amendment  has  Just  explained  to 
me  that  Jie  struck  out  what  he  did  in 
deference  to  my  views  and  the  views  of 
other  Senators. 

He  would  prefer  to  have  the  amend- 
ments voted  on  en  bloc.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  with  the  permission  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  vacate  the  demand  which  I 
have  made  and  which  the  Chair  has 
granted  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  may  be  voted  on  en  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  state  in  defer- 
ence to  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  if  the  first  part  goes  down 
with  the  rest  of  the  amendment,  if  it 
should  be  rejected,  I  would  seek  to  insert 
that  as  a  separate  amendment,  or  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Illinois  would. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  pursuant  to  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  there  be  a  division  of 
the  amendment  be  vacated  and  that  the 
amendments  be  voted  on  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time 
consumed  to  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me  on  my  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  now  been  modified  so 
as  to  make  only  two  changes  in  the 
Taft  amendment.  The  first  change  Is  to 
increase  the  maximum  forgiveness  to 
$4,000  from  the  $2,500  provided  in  the 
Taft  amendment.  I  emphasize  that  this 
is  not  an  outright  forgiveness;  it  is  a 
maximum  forgiveness,  scaled  back  for 
those  whose  income  exceeds  $10,000. 

Under  the  amendment,  interest  rates 
on  loans  to  disaster  victims  would  be 
continued  at  the  present  5-percent  rate. 
It  is  not  a  generous  program — not  for 
those  suffering  the  consequences  of  a 
natural  disaster. 

The  amendment  makes  one  further 
change  in  the  Taft  sunendment.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  assistance  will  be  avail- 
able on  the  same  terms  to  those  eligible 
for  assistance  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Without  that  part  in  this 
amendment,  the  Senate  would  be  saying, 
in  effect.  "Those  eligible  for  Small  Busi- 


ness Administration  relief  will  be  eligible 
for  loan  forgiveness  or  an  outright  relief 
grant,  but  you  who  reside  in  the  coim- 
tryside,  you  who  live  on  the  farms  and 
are  eligible  for  FHA  assistance,  you  do  not 
get  the  forgiveness  or  the  outright  grants 
for  disaster  relief." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  intolerable 
distinction.  It  is  a  discrimination  against 
the  farmer  such  as  has  never  been  ac- 
cepted intentionally  by  this  body  before. 
It  was  rejected  this  morning  when  the 
Senate  adopted  the  Eagleton  amendment. 
It  should  be  rejected  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  has  3  minutes 
remaining  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  New 
Mexico  has  had  a  difficult  time  with  the 
weather  over  the  past  few  months,  and 
it  appears  as  if  we  will  continue  to  have 
problems  in  the  coming  months. 

This  past  winter  was  a  very  severe  one. 
In  December  and  January  and  February 
and  March,  we  experienced  numerous 
snow  storms,  and  there  was  deposited  on 
the  mountains  a  snow  pack  of  normal  to 
above-normal  depth.  Then  came  the  end 
of  March  and  early  April.  March  must 
have  come  in  like  a  lamb  in  New  Mexico, 
Mr.  President,  because  it  went  out  like  a 
lion.  In  a  2-week  period,  the  northern 
part  of  my  State  was  buffeted  by  a  series 
of  blizzards,  one  coming  in  as  the  earlier 
one  went  out.  The  situation  with  respect 
to  snowfall  in  New  Mexico  had  already 
been  serious,  and  these  blizzards  made  it 
disastrous. 

Governor  King  carefully  assessed  the 
damage  done  to  the  State,  and,  on 
April  26,  requested  the  President  to  de- 
clare 11  counties  in  northern  New  Mexico 
a  major  disaster  area.  Last  week,  the 
President  did  declare  nine  counties  in  the 
area  a  disaster  area. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  storm 
did  at  least  $17,092,487  worth  of  dam- 
age. PubUc  property  damage  in  the  11 
counties  is  estimated  at  $9,249,991.  Pri- 
vate damage  now  visible  and  accountable 
is  estimated  at  $7,842,946.  Most  of  this 
loss  is  attributable  to  livestock  losses. 

Now^  with  the  coming  of  warmer 
weather,  the  annual  spring  thaw  has 
begun  and  there  is  a  danger  of  fioods. 
Good  advanced  planning  in  the  state 
and  the  absence  of  extremely  warm  tem- 
peratures so  far  has  prevented  major 
flooding,  but  the  danger  remains  very 
great.  The  snowpacks  are  deep,  and 
there  is  a  tremendous  amoimt  of  water 
in  the  moimtains  waiting  to  be  released. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  to  me  why 
people  suffering  from  this  or  other  dis- 
asters occurring  after  April  20  should 
be  treated  differently  from  those  suffer- 
ing from  earlier  disasters. 

I  realize  that  the  President  has  pro- 
posed comprehensive,  new  disaster  relief 
legislation,  and  I  think  some  of  his  pro- 
posals are  very  good:  Unifying  what  is 
now  a  divided  responsibility  for  disaster 
relief,  for  example,  is  a  step  which  needs 
to  be  taken.  I  imagine,  however,  that  it 
will  take  some  time  for  this  legislation 
to  be  enacted.  In  the  mesmtime,  ranchers 
in  New  Mexico,  soybean  and  cotton 
growers  along  the  Mississippi,  and  many 
other  victims  of  recent  disasters  are  go- 
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ing  to  be  faced  with  assiunlng  a  greater 
portion  of  their  losses  than  those  as- 
sumed by  other  disaster  victims.  The 
date  of  the  disaster  should  not  be  a 
factor  in  determining  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  assistance  offered  to  the 
victim. 

I  think  there  are  inequities  in  the 
present  situation.  I  think  these  inequities 
would  be  exaggerated  were  we  to  leave 
this  situation  as  it  is  now.  Therefore, 
I  want  to  lend  my  support  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Stevenson.  I 
think  that  until  the  Congress  can  care- 
fully consider  comprehensive  new  legis- 
lation. Senator  Stevenson's  proposal 
ought  to  be  the  law. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  is  it  out  of 
order    to    suggest    the    absence    of    a 

quorum?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Except  by 
imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  cEill  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Ste- 
venson amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes^,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy i .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale),  and  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornia  (Mr.  Tunney)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuGHES>  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Do- 
BfiNicK) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
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Una  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  . 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms >  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  31.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 50 

Abourezk 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Aiken 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Allen 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bayh 

HaskeU 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hathaway 

PeU 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Scott.  Pa. 

Church 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long 

Stevens 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Domenlcl 

McGovem 

Wel?ker 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

WiUlams 

Ervln 

Montoya 
NATS— 31 

Baker 

Curtis 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Beall 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

Belltnon 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Stafford 

Brock 

Gurney 

Taft 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Byrd. 

Holllngs 

Thurmond 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hruska 

Tower 

Case 

McClellan 

Young 

ChUes 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Bentsen 

Hughes 

Percy 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Va. 

Domlnlck 

Mathias 

Stennis 

Fong 

McGee 

T\inney 

Hartke 

McIntyre 

Helms 

Mondale 

So  Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment  (No. 
134) .  as  modified,  to  the  Taft  amendment 
(No.  138)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT  and  Mr.  CRANSTON  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAPT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  as  to  the  parliamentary 
situation,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  want  to  make  their  plans  for  the 
afternoon. 

The  current  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment provides  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  voted  on 
not  later  than   1:45.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Chair  please 
advise  the  Senate  as  to  how  much  time 
remains  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
eight  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Fourteen  minutes  to  a 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  additional  re- 
quests for  time.  I  simply  wantr,to  re- 
affirm, before  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time,  that  with  the  changes  that 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  Taft 
amendment  by  the  Stevenson  amend- 
ment, I  would  still  support  the  sunend- 
ment. While  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  may  be  a  little  high  in  cost — and 
we  may  have  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  bill  through  because  of  this — I  think 
they  are  fair  and  equitable,  as  I  said 
when  I  spoke  earlier  on  the  amendment. 
I  have  no  further  statement  to  msike  on 
the  amendment. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  time.  If  no 
one  desires  time,  I  will  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  belabor  the  matter.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  in  detail  my  objections  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

I  simply  reiterate  that  I  think  that 
with  the  comprehensive  disaster  bill  now 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  it  is  inappropri- 
ate to  legislate  on  disasters  by  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor,  when  it  is  a 
matter  that  is  going  to  receive  extensive 
attention  from  the  committee  and  will 

have  extensive  hearings.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  is  unwise  for  us  to  legislate  on 
the  matter  at  this  time,  and  I  will  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  will  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time,  after  I  speak  for 
about  60  seconds. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  time  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  able  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  am  not  certain  on  which  premise  the 
Senator  bases  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Among  other  considera- 
tions, primarily  the  fact  that  we  have 
before  us  a  recommendation  from  the 
administration  of  a  comprehensive  dis- 
aster relief  bill,  and  there  will  be  hear- 
ings on  it.  That,  no  doubt,  will  attract  a 
great  deal  of  attention  on  the  pwirt  of  the 
Senate.  I  simply  feel  that  that  is  the 
more  orderly  way  to  legislate  on  the  mat- 
ter, rather  than  trying  to  legislate  dis- 
aster relief  by  amendment  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  Is  a  vital  sub- 
ject, and  I  very  briefly  comment.  Over  a 
period  of  5  or  6  years  in  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  we  have  given  careful 
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consideration  to  disaster  relief.  Prom  our 
committee  came  the  broad  disaster  relief 
program  of  1970,  the  first  in  the  coimtry, 
which  took  care  of  the  problems  of  Hur- 
ricane Agnes.  Senator  Bayh  was  helpful 
in  guiding  that  measure  to  passage.  We, 
in  the  committee,  have  a  Disaster  Relief 
Subcommittee,  which  is  chaired  by  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK),  and  which  is  much  involved 
in  these  matters.  The  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator 
DoMENici,  has  taken  sm  active  interest  in 
these  inquiries,  and  the  other  subcom- 
mittee members,  Senator  Clark,  Senator 
BiDEN,  and  Senator  Buckley,  are  con- 
cerned with  improving  the  basic  disaster 
relief  law.  Senator  Burdick  has  recently 
conducted  field  hearings  in  Biloxi,  Miss., 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  and  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  Early  next  month  additional  hearings 
will  be  held  in  Elmira  and  Corning,  N.Y., 
and  further  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
to  consider  the  administration's  proposals 
to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 
I  desire  to  have  the  feelings  of  the 
capable  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
as  the  situation  affects  action  in  the  ^m- 
mittee  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  certain,  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  administrative  proposal  over 
wliich  we  have  jurisdiction,  we  will  pay 
very  close  attention.  I  know  the  position 
of  the  chairman,  but  I  think  we  are  of 
like  mind,  and  there  will  be  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  say  In 
support  of  the  amendment  that  I  totally 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas.  We 
should  consider  long-range  legislation 
that  has  been  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration. We  will  do  that.  However,  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
present  situation  and  certain  unfair- 
nesses in  the  present  situation,  and  those 
people  who  formerly  would  have  been 
entitled  to  $5,000  forgiveness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  please  suspend.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  tills  legislation  is  to  assist  people  who 
would  have  had  substantial  help  until 
April  28,  who  are  now  entitled  to  little 
help,  and  this  is  to  help  them  until  we  get 
a  bill  on  a  more  permanent  basis  and  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted  by  the  administration. 

In  the  meantime,  this  amendment, 
which  raises  it  to  $4,000  and  keeps  inter- 
est at  5  percent,  is  a  very  good  amend- 
ment and  insures  equity  between  the 
owners  of  farms  under  the  Farm  Home 
Administration,  and  other  people  who 
suffered  disasters  who  were  dealt  with 
through  SEA. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  diligent  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  recall  that  when 
we  had  the  $5,000  provision  that  at  least 
one  Senator  from  Csilifomla — and  I  am 
not  certain  at  the  moment;  I  recall  Sena- 
tor Tttnnky  having  talked  with   me— 
there  were  instances  that  were  wide- 
spread of  misuse  or  abuse  of  the  $5,000 
forgiveness  provision.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 


rect. There  were  abuses.  I  think  that  SBA 
learned  from  that  experience  and  there 
is  a  Uttle  likelihood  of  abuse.  I  do  not 
favor  forgiveness  as  a  principle,  but  in 
the  interim  period  we  should  be  provid- 
ing it  to  people  who  suffered  disasters 
recently,  and  not  have  the  April  20  cut- 
off. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  agree  that  we  must 
help  those  who  have  been  displaced  and 
who  lost  property  from  disasters  such  as 
hurricanes,  floods,  and  earthquakes,  be- 
cause we  should  give  citizens  the  feeling 
that  Congress  is  conscious  of  their  plight 
and  a  conscience  that  Congress  must 
have  and  a  sense  of  fairness,  in  this  mat- 
ter. Is  that  the  Senator's  feeling? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is.  and  I  feel,  as 
I  know  the  Senator  feels,  that  we  should 
treat  citizens  on  an  equal  basis  and  we 
should  not  have  a  gap  so  that  people 
would  not  be  treated  as  people  were 
treated  earlier. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  must  surely  do 
that,  so  that  equity  be  provided. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  must. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes  on 
another  matter?  I  must  leave  the  Cham- 
ber, and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Senator  would  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  OF  ROBERT  H.  MOR- 
RIS OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  WIL- 
LIAM L.  SPRINGER  OF  ILLINOIS 
TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  are  two  nomina- 
tions for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion: Robert  H.  Morris,  of  California: 
and  William  L.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  a 
former  Representative  who  is  well 
known  to  many  of  us  here.  I  had  thought 
that  the  nominations  were  to  be  brought 
up  today  at  approximately  1:15  p.m.; 
but  apparently  the  situation  is  such  that 
they  cannot  be  brought  up  today.  The 
Committee  on  Commerce  yesterday  sug- 
gested that  the  name  of  Robert  H.  Mor- 
ris be  put  over  for  confirmation  until 
after  the  recess,  and  that  the  name  of 
William  L.  Springer  be  taken  up  sep- 
arately. The  leadership  today  has  de- 
cided to  take  them  up  on  Monday. 

I  cannot  be  here  on  Monday,  but  I  de- 
sire to  announce  publicly  now.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  the  one  who  held  hearings,  that  I 
wish  to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Springer's  nomination. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
next  week  for  family  reasons. 


AMENDMENT   OP   SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1672)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  as  amended.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr! 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE),  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
Tunney),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  Einnounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Scott  )  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 59 

Abourezk 

ChllPS 

Hathaway 

Aiten 

Churcn 

Huddleston 

Allen 

Clark 

Inouye 

Ba)cer 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Bayh 

Dotnenlcl 

Javlts 

Beall 

Eagleton 

Johnston 

Blblp 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Blden 

Ervin 

Long 

Brock 

Fulbrl^ht 

Maenuson 

Brooice 

Gravel 

Mansfield 

Buralck 

Hart 

McClellan 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Haskell 

McOovern 

Cannon 

Hatfleid 

Metcalf 
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Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Bartlett 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Buckley 
Byrd, 

Harry  P 
Case 
Curtis 


PeU 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

NAYS— 22 

Fannin 
Ooldwater 
Grlffln 
Gurney 
Hansen 
,  Jr.    Holllngs 
Hruska 
McClure 


Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Welcker 

WlUlams 


Nunn 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Toung 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Percy 
Saxbe 
Scott.  Va. 
Stennis 
Tunney 


Bentsen  Helrrs 

Cook  Hughes 

Cotton  Humphrey 

Dole  Mathias 

Domlnlds  McOee 

Fong  McIntyre 

Hartke  Mondale 

So  Mr.  Taft's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish,  at 
the  outset,  to  commend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California  on  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  in  which 
small  businesses  play  a  vital  role  in  our 
economical  life.  I  consider  the  programs 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
among  the  most  important  and  produc- 
tive of  all  Federal  Goverrmient  pro- 
grams. 

In  a  national  economy  in  which  huge 
corporations  predominate,  the  SBA  is 
one  place  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
which  the  small  businesses  can  look  for 
a.ssistance  in  meeting  the  unique  prob- 
lems that  confront  them. 

The  legislation  now  before  us,  extend- 
ing the  SBA  funding  authority,  is  essen- 
tial legislation,  and  I  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  continued  role  played  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  in  trying  to  make  certain  that 
the  small  businesses  of  our  country  are 
given  equitable  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore).  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  6  through  10. 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  (c) ". 

On  page  3.  after  line  22,  add  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

LOANS    FOB    ADJUSTMENT     ASSISTANCE     IN     BASE 
CLOSINGS 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(b) 
of  the  Small  Btisiness  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new 
paragrapli: 


"(7)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
In  oo<^eratlon  with  banks  or  other  lending 
Institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  continuing  In  business  at 
its  existing  location,  in  reestablishing  its 
business.  In  purchasing  a  new  business,  or  in 
establishing  a  new  business  if  the  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  such  concern  has 
suffered  or  will  suffer  eubstantlsil  economic 
Injury  as  the  result  of  the  closing  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  a  major  military  In- 
stallation under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  as  a  result  of  a  severe 
reduction  in  the  scope  and  size  of  operations 
at  a  major  military  installation." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  5  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Tower). 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  majority  leader  mind  making  that 
request  7  minutes,  since  I  would  like  to 
have  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  7  minutes  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  other  States  are 
threatened  by  manmade  disasters  or- 
dered by  the  Defense  Department — 
the  recent  decisions  to  close  major 
defense  bases,  including  the  Navy 
Department  decision  to  withdraw  all 
of  the  Atlantic  fleet  of  ships  from 
Narragansett  Bay  and  to  close  down  the 
Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  at  Quonset. 
Rhode  Island  with  1 /200th  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  has  taken  one-sixth  of 
the  civilian  manpower  cuts  that  the  De-^ 
fense  Department  has  made  ordered.  Our 
State  has  lost  half  of  the  military  jobs 
affected  nationwide  by  the  base  closings. 

We  expected  cuts  on  a  proportional/ 
basis,  and  were  prepared  to  accept  them. 

When  I  see  a  situation  of  the  sort  that 
has  happened  in  our  State,  involving  a 
clear  violation  of  campaign  promises 
about  these  bases,  I  personally  think  that 
this  is  a  minor  Watergate.  The  existence 
of  many  small  businesses  is  now  threat- 
ened by  the  DOD  decision. 

I  believe  that  when  small  businesses 
suffer  a  disaster  such  as  this  they  should 
be  given  the  same  relief  as  those  who  suf- 
fer from  a  natural  disaster. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  is  a 
straightforward  amendment,  and  one 
which  would  provide  desperately  needed 
assistance  to  small  businesses  in  areas 
affected  by  the  closing  of  major  defense 
Installations. 

The  amendment  provides  that  small 
businesses  severely  affected  by  the  closing 
of  major  Defense  Department  bases  or 
installations,  or  by  severe  reductions  in 
the  scope  of  operations  of  military  bases, 
will  be  eligible  for  loan  assistance  on  the 
same  terms  as  other  small  businesses 
which  face  economic  problems  because 
of  Federal  Government  actions. 


I  offer  the  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
because  of  the  imprecedented  economic 
disaster  that  will  confront  hundreds  of 
small  businessmen  in  my  State  if  the 
base  closing  plans  recently  announced  by 
the  Defense  Department  are  carried  out. 
In  case  some  of  my  colleagues  might 
think  I  am  exaggerating,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  situation  confronting 
the  workers  and  businessmen  of  my  State 
is  not  a  routine  reduction  in  force  at  de- 
fense installations.  What  has  been  pro- 
posed and  announced  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  an  unprecedented  close-down 
of  the  largest  single  source  of  jobs  and 
paycoU  in  our  small  State. 

It  involves  the  elimination  of  more 
than  20,000  military  and  civilian  jobs,  in 
a  State  with  a  current  unemployment 
rate  of  more  than  6  percent,  and  with  a 
total  working  population  of  300,000. 

To  serve  the  needs  of  the  military  and 
civilian  populations  of  the  major  Naval 
bases  in  Rhode  Island,  small  businesses 
through  the  years  have  made  major  in- 
vestments, with  the  encouragement,  and 
at  times  with  the  urging  of  the  Defense 
Department,  which  has  constantly  em- 
phasized the  need  for  the  host  commu- 
nities to  provide  housing,  and  all  the 
myriad  services — service  stations,  clean- 
ers, motels,  apartments,  groceries,  diaper 
services — providing  both  necessities  and 
conveniences  for  the  base  populations. 

And  then  precipitously,  it  is  annoimced 
that  almost  the  entire  base  complex  in 
Rhode  Island  will  be  closed — not  phased 
out — but  shut  down  abruptly,  and  arbi- 
trarily. 

I  agree  that  businessmen  take  risks 
when  they  invest.  I  am  not  proposing 
that  the  Federal  CJovemment  absorb  the 
losses  of  these  businessmen,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  absorbed  the 
losses  of  major  defense  contractors  who 
run  into  financial  trouble. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  these 
small  businessmen — a  responsibility  to 
help  them,  with  loans,  to  adjust  to  the 
/new  economic  situation  confronting 
/  them  as  a  direct  result  of  precipitate  and 
impredictable  action  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Federal  Government,  the  Con- 
gress, has  clearly  recognized  and  as- 
sumed this  kind  of  responsibility  in  the 
past.  The  Congress  has  in  the  past  au- 
thorized disaster  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses adversely  affected  by  Federal 
highway  construction,  by  federally 
financed  urban  renewal  projects,  and  to 
small  businesses  adversely  affected  by 
new  regulatory  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  case  of  base  closings,  we  ha^e  a 
similar  situation :  a  policy  decision  of^the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  will  create  a  first-class  economic 
disaster  area. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  an- 
nouncing the  plans  for  base  closings 
throughout  the  country,  estimates  the 
savings  will  amount  to  $3.6  billion  over 
the  next  10  years.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment, however,  did  not  bother  to  cal- 
culate the  off-setting  loss  to  the  small 
businessmen  in  Newport,  Middletown, 
Portsmouth,  North  Kingstown,  and  East 
Greenwich,  R.I.,  or  to  the  businessmen 
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of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  or  Boston,  and 
Chicopee.  Mass. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment, it  must  be  a  government  that 
faces  up  honestly  and  squarely  to  the 
consequences  of  its  actions  and  policies. 

As  this  bill  now  stands,  the  Federal 
Government  stands  ready  to  provide 
loans  to  small  businessmen  who  suffer 
severe  economic  losses  because  of  a  nat- 
ural disaster — an  act  of  God  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  was  in  no  way 
responsible.  Are  we  to  deny  similar  as- 
sistance to  small  businessmen  who  are 
faced  with  an  economic  disaster  that  re- 
sults directly  from  a  conscious,  planned, 
deliberate  decision  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  approval  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  The  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  3 '2 
minutes.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  On  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  very 
fair  to  give  people  in  the  small  business 
world  who  have  been  the  victims  of  a 
disaster  by  virtue  of  the  closing  of  bases 
in  Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts.  Califor- 
nia, and  elsewhere,  assistance  so  that 
they  might  get  on  their  feet  and  start 
some  other  businesses  if  these  bases  are 
closed.  J 

I.  therefore,  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  nat- 
urally I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  say.  in  complementing 
what  has  been  said  by  my  junior  col- 
league, that  we  would  not  be  advancing 
the  amendment  if  equity  and  justice  had 
been  meted  out  to  us  in  Rhode  Island. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  my  colleague,  that  Rhcde  Island 
has  less  than  1  percent  of  the  population 
of  the  country,  and  we  are  sustaining 
50  percent  of  the  cuts  made  nationally. 
In  one  small  State,  we  will  lose  In  pay- 
roll alone  one-fourth  of  a  billion  dol'ars 
a  year.  That  is  a  staggering  blow  to 
Rhode  Island.  This  came  right  out  of  the 
blue. 

We  have  been  tryine;  to  find  out  for  a 
long  time  exactly  what  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  Navy  had  in  mind 
about  these  installations.  They  would 
not  tell  us.  Finally,  when  we  talked  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  asked,  "Will 
you  eive  us  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  this?" 

He  said.  "No.  when  we  make  an  an- 
nouncement, it  will  be  final." 

I  do  not  see  how  anvone  can  think 
that  is  fair  to  the  working  people  of  my 
State,  people  who  have  been  loyal  civilian 
workers  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  this  once  before 
when  the  Senator  from  Montana  'Mr. 
Mansfield  )  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  where  there  was  a  dis- 
location because  of  international  agree- 
ments on  disarmament,  these  people 
would  be  given  special  consideration. 


We  are  now  saying  that  where  5,000 
workers  are  Involuntarily  laid  off  in  my 
State,  some  consideration  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  small  businesses  that  will 
be  affected. 

I  brought  this  matter  up  when  Mr. 
Kleppe  came  before  our  Appropriations 
Committee  only  a  week  or  so  ago.  And 
he  told  me  at  that  time  that  he  has  this 
matter  very  much  in  mind  and  will  do 
everything  within  his  power  imtll  this 
law  is  passed  and  do  whatever  he  can  to 
assist  the  small  businesses  in  that 
locality, 

I  would  hope  that  the  justice  we  did 
not  receive  from  downtown  will  be  ren- 
dered to  us  this  afternoon  when  this 
amendment  is  overwhelmingly  supported 
and  passed. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Kleppe.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, before  the  Subcommittee 
on  State  Justice  and  Commerce  appro- 
priations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    of    Thomas    S.    Kleppe,    Admin- 

istbator;  Accompanied  by  H.  Gregory  Aus- 
tin,   General    Codnsel,    and    Herbert    T. 

Mills,    Director,    Office    of   BtrocET   and 

Finance 

Senator  Pastore.  The  next  Item  we  will 
consider  Is  the  1974  budget  request  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

A  total  of  $248,273,000  Is  requested  In  di- 
rect appropriations  for  three  accounts, 
namely : 

$22,300,000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  a  de- 
crease of  $260,000  below  the  1973  appropria- 
tion. 

$973,000  for  payment  of  participation  sales 
Insufficlences,  which  is  an  Increase  of  $3,000 
over  1973.  and 

$225,000,000  for  business  loan  and  Invest- 
ment fund,  a  decrease  of  $170,000,000  below 
the  1973  appropriation,  made  to  date. 
/  Also  requested  Is  the  transfer  from  the 
SBA  revolving  fund  to  the  salarlee  and  ex- 
penses account  of  $69,700,000, 

Summary  Justifications  filed  In  support  of 
the  budget  requests  will  be  placed  In  the 
record. 

All  right.  Mr.  Kleppe.  you  may  proceed  with 
your  statement  on  the  1974  fund  require- 
ments for  the  SBA. 

Mr,  Kleppe.  May  1  Introduce  the  two  gen- 
tlemen with  me,  our  General  Counsel.  Mr. 
Gregory  Austin,  and  our  Director  of  the 
Budget.  Mr.  Herbert  Mills. 

Let  me  make  some  comments  mainly  to 
generate  some  questions  you  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear 
before  you  again,  this  time  to  discuss  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1974.  With  your  per- 
mission, I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize 
our  request. 

The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1974  in- 
cludes ( 1 )  $92  million  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Small  Business  Administration; 
(2)  a  capital  appropriation  of  $225  million 
for  the  Business  Loan  and  Investment  Pimci; 
and  (3)  an  appropriation  of  $973,000  for  the 
pa>Tnent  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  please,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  highlight  our  plans  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  some  of  our  activities  In  past  years 
prior  to  getting  Into  the  specific  appropria- 
tion request. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  budg- 
et request  for  fiscal  year   1974  reflects  the 


continued  emphasis  on  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  Agency  to  provide  opportunities  for 
the  new  small  business  to  enter  the  economy, 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs,  maintenance  and 
Increasing  vlabUlty  of  tboee  existing  small 
businesses  and  to  obtain  these  objectives 
through  maximum  use  of  the  resources  avail- 
able to  the  Agency  with  the  minimum  of 
Federal  outlays. 

Senator  Pastore.  Maybe  you  are  familiar 
with  this  and  maybe  you  are  not.  But  I  think 
you  are. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  have  Just  suffered  a 
severe  blow  In  closing  down  of  80  per  cent 
of  our  Naval  facUitles  In  our  State  which 
means  that  we  stand  to  lose  5.000  civilian 
Jobs;  we  stand  to  lose  Navy  personnel  to- 
gether with  their  families,  we  have  had 
quite  a  program  In  housing  In  order  to  house 
these  Navy  families  which  may  be  leaving 
unless  we  can  do  something  to  reverse  this 
very  staggering  blow  and  there  Is  some  talk 
that  If  this  cannot  be  done  that  then  we 
want  to  Industrialize  that  area  If  we  pos- 
sibly can.  This  is  very  desirable  property. 

We  have  a  fine  port  there.  We  have  a  fine 
airport.  We  have  all  of  the  facUltles  that  go 
not  only  to  attract  large  business,  but  also 
small  business. 

I  am  wondering  In  a  situation  of  that  kind 
Is  any  special  consideration  given  by  the 
small  business  administration  to  matters  of 
this  ;lnd? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
qualify  my  answer  to  the  effect  that  we  don't 
have  the  special  program  that  adapts  Itself 
only  to  that  kind  of  an  activity. 

Senator  Pastore.  That  Is  true.  But  you  have 
Charlie  Pogarty  up  there  In  Rhode  Island.  I 
don't  know  whether  or  not  he  has  a  certain 
amount  allocated  to  him  that  he  can  deal 
with.  If  he  has  a  certain  amount  allocated, 
then  that  Is  It.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
thing  of  this  kind  comes  along.  It  depends 
on  whether  or  not  you  decide  to  allocate 
more  to  him. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  You  are  talking  about  direct 
funds  I  think  when  you  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Pastore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  would  be  true  because 
we  do  have  a  serious  limitation  on  direct 
funds.  But  insofar  as  guarantee  authority 
and  guarantee  funds  working  with  the 
banks 

Senator  Pastore.  There  Is  a  limit  within 
what  you  are  asking? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes.  But  It  is  very  high.  We 
will  enroll  as  high  and  strong  as  we  can,  as 
much  as  the  trafBc  will  bear  out  In  the 
community. 

Senator  Pastore.  But  In  the  event  that 
the  situation  becomes  such  that  1*  might 
slow  down  the  applications  unless  they  got 
more  help  or  something  of  that  kind!  you 
can  shoot  somebody  up  from  your  organiza- 
tion here  In  Washington  to  make  some  trans- 
fers to  help  them  out  In  case  of  emergency? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Certainly.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  that.  We  have  done  this,  for  example. 
when  that  situation  struck  Seattle — so  we 
can  Inject  additional  support  and  power  In 
there.  We  do  because  this  Is  part  of  our 
objective  of  increasing  and  helping  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  a  community  that  suf- 
fers from  that. 

Senator  Mansfield,  for  example.  Introduced 
an  amendment  that  would  provide  some  ad- 
ditional support  from  SBA  In  the  event  of 
base  closings,  unemployment  situation.  So 
we  do  have  latitude  where  we  would  address 
additional  powers,  but  the  greatest  share  of 
that  power  comes  from  the  Guaranty  Loan 
program  which  has  a  limit,  but  virtually  no 
limit    We  have  a  great  deal  of  expansion. 

The  lending  levels  for  business  type  loans 
(nondisaster)  will  be  the  greatest  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Agency.  For  1974.  SBA  plans  to 
approve  $2.6  bUllon  in  loans  to  small  busi- 
nessmen. 
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This  compares  to  actual  approvals  of  $1.4 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1972,  and  an  estimated 
$1.9  million  in  1973,  or  an  Increase  of  33  per 
cent  over  1973.  This  dramatic  Increase  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  SBA's  Intense  efforts  In 
motivating  the  participation  of  the  private 
sector  in  SBA's  lending  programs. 

SBA  has  conducted  a  successful  sales  cam- 
paign on  banks  and  other  lending  Institu- 
tions, and  they  have  responded  favorably. 
Two-thirds  of  the  nation's  banks  are  now 
participating  in  SBA's  programs.  In  fiscal 
year  1974,  90.8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  SBA's 
business  loans  will  be  provided  under  the 
guarantee  program.  This  compares  to  83.5 
per  cent  In  fiscal  year  1972  and  83.3  per  cent 
in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Senator  Pastore.  Before  you  go  any  fur- 
ther, maybe  I  am  anticipating  a  little  bit — 
If  I  am,  we  can  wait  until  you  explain  it — 
what  is  our  record  of  success? 

Mr,  Kleppe.  May  I  answer  that  by  telling 
you  what  our  cumulative  losses  are? 

Senator  Pastore.  You  are  going  to  speak  In 
percentages  or  dollar? 

Mr.  K^LEPPE.  Percentages.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
cumulative  loss  ratio,  percentage.  In  busi- 
ness loans  Is  Just  under  six  per  cent. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  much  would  you  say 
that   we   had   guaranteed   over   the   years — 
when   you   say  six   per   cent,   this   is  overall 
since  the  time  of  existence? 
Mr.  Kleppe.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Pastore.  It  Is  cumulative. 
Mr.    Kleppe.    Cumulative,    and    projected, 
actual  and  projected. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  much  have  we  guar- 
anteed in  dollars  that  this  six  per  cent  re- 
flects upon? 

Mr.  Mills.  We  can  give  it  to  you  In  the 
business  loan  program,  the   biggest  one  of 
all.  We  have  guaranteed  over  $3.8  billion. 
Mr.  Kleppe.  Cumulatively? 
Mr.  Mills.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  believe 
we  have  with  us — yes.  It  Is,  too.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  Pastoee.  You  stick  with  that  fig- 
ure, $3.8  bUllon? 
Mr.  Mills.  Through  December  1972. 
Senator    Pastore.    Prom    the    beginning. 
What  was  the  time  of  the  beginning? 
Mr.  Mills.  This  started  in  1954. 
Senator  Pastore.  From  1954  to  1972  we  have 
a  guarantee  of  $3.8  billion  In  business  loans? 
Mr.  Kleppe.  That  Is  SBA  share,  our  share. 
The   total   gross  amount  of  those   loans   Is 
different. 

Senator  Pastore.  When  you  sustain  a  loss 
of  six  per  cent,  that  Is  all  SBA  loss? 
Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes. 

Senator  Pastore.  But  the  fact  still  remains 
that  this  six  per  cent  loss  that  you  sxistalned 
did  enable  us  to  guarantee  together  with 
cooperation  of  the  banks  not  only  3.8  of 
our  own  money,  but  how  much  of  their 
money? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  About  $750  million. 
Senator   Pastore.  Would  you   leave   It  at 
that  or  some  other  elements  come  Into  this? 
Mr.  Kleppe.  I  think  we  can  fairly  add  In 
what  our  participation  figures  are,  also. 
Senator  Pastore.  What  Is  that? 
Mr.  Kleppe.  SBA  share.  $1.8  billion. 
Senator  Pastore.  What  does  that  mean? 
Mr.    Kleppe.   This   Is   probably   where   we 
put  up  75  per  cent  of  the  money  and  the 
bank  puts  up  five,  or  50-50. 
Senator  Pastore.  The  other  Is  90-10? 
Mr.  Kleppe.  That  Is  correct. 
Senator  Pastore.  When  we  talk  about  a 
six  per  cent  cumulative  loss,  we  are  talking 
about  the  whole  ball  of  wax.  So  you  have  to 
add  the  1 .8? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes.  So  It  Is  $5.6  bUllon,  5,650,- 
000,000  Is  the  total  and  the  gross.  Including 
what  the  banks  cover  and  everything  would 
be  $6  9  billion,  almost  $7  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add  one 
thing  Into  this  question  you  have  asked.  One 
specific  loan  program  we  had.  which  is  the 


economic  opportunity  loan  program,  which 
Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  OEO  program,  our 
losses  there  cumulatively  and  projected  are 
running  at  about  33  per  cent. 

Senator  Pastore.  They  are  large  there, 
aren't  they? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes. 

Senator  Pastore.  That  Is  the  program  that 
Is  being  phased  out.  Isn't  It? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  No.  That  part  Is  not  being 
phased  out  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  But  I 
would  add  one  other  qualifying  factor  here. 
Senator  Pastore.  I  would  like.  Mr.  Kleppe. 
for  you  to  elaborate  in  the  record  a  little  bit 
about  that.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
quite  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  while  our 
heart  Is  In  the  right,  place  the  direction  has 
not  been  as  salutarv  as  we  would  want  It  to 
be. 

In  other  words,  they  feel  that  In  many, 
many  instances  some  of  these  people  were 
set  up  in  business,  they  did  not  have  the 
proper  background  in  order  to  make  it  a 
successful  venture  and  then  they  ended  up 
within  a  short  time  Just  closing  the  place 
down  or  Just  saying,  "Look,  I  can't  do  it." 
I  would  like  to  get  your  reaction  on  that.  I 
think  that  If  we  are  going  to  help  people 
there  may  he  other  more  successful  wavs  of 
doing  It. 

Mr.  Kleppe  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on 
that  a  little  bit  because  you  hit  a  very  sensi- 
tive area.  Number  one,  we  aren't  authorized 
to  grant  700  per  cent  guarantee  In  that  loan 
program.  Twenty-eight  months  ago  when  I 
came  to  SBA  we  were  offering  100  per  cent 
guarantee. 

What  did  we  find?  We  found  some  banks 
making  these  EOL  loans  to  fulfill  a  social 
commitment  in  their  area  and  60  days.  90 
days  later  when  they  found  out  that  man 
wasn't  In  business  at  all,  never  Intended  to 
be  in  business,  but  went  out  and  bought  a 
car,  a  boat  or  paid  some  bills,  called  upon 
SBA  for  his  guarantee. 

We  were  obviously  with  a  loss.  We  Imme- 
diately discontinued  100  per  cent  guarantee 
even  though  it  Is  authorized  by  law  to  go 
that  high.  We  say  If  a  bank  Is  going  to  go 
In  and  make  a  loan  to  a  legitimate  business 
we  want  him  to  have  part  of  the  action  be- 
cause then  we  will  have  better  credit  Judg- 
ment, we  will  have  better  follow-through  and 
more  expertise.  That  Is  Number  one. 

Number  two  Is  the  other  thing  you  asked 
about,  and  that  Is  the  management  know- 
how  of  these  people  Is  at  a  relatively  low 
level.  We  know  from  Dun  &  Bradstreet's  Sur- 
vey that  67  per  cent  of  businesses  that  go 
broke  not  because  of  the  shortage  of  money, 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  management  know- 
how. 

So  we  have  tried  to  find  every  capability 
within  the  framework  of  our  total  social 
structure,  not  Just  SBA,  to  find  ways  to  In- 
crease and  Improve  the  management  and 
technical  assistance  available  to  not  only 
minority  business,  but  all  small  business.  It 
Is  a  difficult  area.  It  is  a  most  dlfBcult  area. 

But  suffice  It  to  say  that  we  today  are 
learning  a  lot  better  how  to  make  loans 
so  that  those  people  have  a  better  chance  of 
success  than  they  had  before,  vls-a-vls  the 
fact  that  we  hold  management  seminars,  we 
now  know  if  we  can  get  a  small  business- 
man to  come  to  the  seminars  and  learn  the 
basics  of  management  that  his  chance  of 
success  Is  about  60  per  cent  greater  than  the 
man  that  doesn't  come. 

So  that  ought  to  tell  us  something. 
The  other  thing   is  that  we  have   got  a 
higher  loan  limit  in  that  EOL  loan  category 
so  we  don't  get  criticized  and  caught  short 
on  the  short  funding  part. 

It  used  to  be  $25,000.  Congress  raised  It  to 
$50,000  last  year.  So  It  gives  us  a  little  more 
latitude  Insofar  as  the  funding  side  of  the 
thing  is  concerned. 

All  in  all.  we  are  hopeful  over  this  program, 
but  there  is  one  saving  phase  to  me,  and  I 
give  it  to  you  aa  not  a  justifying  consolation. 


but  as  a  fact,  that  In  the  OEO  program,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  which  this  loan  program  Is  au- 
thorized, I  believe  I  can  say  to  you  honestly 
that  It  Is  the  best  section  In  the  OEO  BUI 
because  it  Is  a  business -otlen ted  section  and 
we  do  get  $2  out  of  $3  back  that  we  lend 
out,  even  with  the  high  rate  of  loss. 

In  accordance  with  all  other  SBA  pro- 
grams. It  Is  by  far  the  biggest  loss  ratio. 

Senator  Pastore.  What  Is  Justification  for 
your  saying  that? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  It  Is  not  a  Justification.  It  is 
only  a  comment  about  the  OEO  section.  This 
Is  a  loan,  business  oriented  section  that  we 
have  in  the  EOL  program. 

Senator  Pastore.  Is  this  the  100  per  cent 
you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes.  It  Is  100  per  cent  guaran- 
tee allowable.  We  do  not  permit  It. 
Senator  Pastore.  What  do  you  permit? 
Mr.  Kleppe.  Ninety  per  cent.  We  make  a 
bank  take  10  per  cent  of  the  action. 

Senator  Pastore.  Heretofore  you  say  when 
you  came  Into  the  organization  at  that  time 
It  was  100  per  cent. 
Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes. 

Senator  Pastore.  What  are  the  mechanics? 
I  am  a  member  of  a  minority  group,  for 
Instance.  I  am  out  of  a  job,  but  I  think  I 
would  like  to  run  a  gasoline  station.  Who  do 
I  go  to?  Do  I  go  to  the  SBA  or  to  the  bank? 
Mr.  Kleppe.  Either  one.  Most  generally  you 
should  go  to  the  bank. 

Senator  Pastore.  Let's  assume  I  go  to  the 
bank.  First  of  all  the  bank  doesn't  know  me. 
I  walk  In  In  overalls.  I  have  patches  In  my 
pants.  God  knows  who  can  you  see  In  the 
banlt.  But  you  do  see  somebody.  I  suppose, 
ultimately.  They  discuss  thU  toatter.  What 
does  the  bank  do?  What  kind  of  Investiga- 
tions do  they  make? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  The  bank  right  now  Is  prob- 
ably thinking  the  only  way  I  can  talk  to  this 
man  Is  If  we  can  get  100  percent  guarantee 
for  him. 

Senator  Pastore.  Does  the  bank  call  you 
up? 
Mr.  Klkppx.  Probably.  Yes. 
Senator  Pastors.  The  bank  gets  In  touch 
with  you? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes.  The  man,  too,  because  we 
want  to  see  him. 

Senator  Pastore.  You  are  In  on  It  as  much 
as  the  bank? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Sure.  But  we  weren't  back  in 
those  days. 

Senator  Pastore.  Why  weren't  you?  What 
was  the  system? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  don't  know.  The  bank  would 
just  make  the  loan  and  offer  100  per  cent 
guarantee  on  him  becatise  It  was  a  blanket 
guarantee  that  came  from  SBA. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  could  they  give  J  00 
per  cent  guarantee  without  conferring  with 
the  SBA. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  don't  know. 
Senator  Pastore.  You  don't  know? 
Mr,  Kleppe.  I  can't  answer  that  before  I 
came.  I  can  tell  you  now.  They  get  in  touch 
with  SBA,  we  talk  to  the  man. 

Senator  Pastore,  That  is  what  you  are 
doing  now? 

Mr,  Kleppe.  You  bet.  We  have'  to  approve 
It,  too. 

Senator  Pastore.  In  order  to  emphasize 
and  dramatize  the  change  you  have  made, 
could  you  get  for  the  record  for  me  how  that 
would  happen  that  a  bank  would  assume  the 
granting  of  a  loan  which  would  have  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  SBA  at  100  per  cent  and 
yet  the  SBA  never  had  any  part  in  whether 
or  not  the  loan  should  be  made  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes.  We  wUl  supply  that. 

Senator  Pastore.  Will  you? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes.  However.  I  don't  want  to 

exonerate  SBA 

Senator  Pastore.  I  dont  mean  this  as  a 
criticism. 

I  would  like  for  the  record  to  show  the 
drama  of   whatever  renovations  or  innova- 
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tlons  that  you  have  made  In  order  to  Im- 
prove the  situation  because  I  tell  you,  there 
Is  a  lot  of  spirit  In  the  Congress  to  help 
these  people  get  themselves  Into  business. 
The  unfortunate  thing  Is  you  state  there 
Is  a  33  per  cent  loss. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  In  that  one  loan  program. 
Mind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  make  a  lot  of 
minority  loans  and  they  are  part  and  parcel 
of  that  figure. 

Senator  Pastore.  Those  are  people  already 
In  business. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Not  all,  no.  There  are  some 
new  ones  there,  too,  but  that  Is  a  business 
loan  program  that  has  a  higher  limit.  We 
have  many  minority  loans  In  that  7(a)  cate- 
gory which  represents  that  six  per  cent. 

Senator  Pastore.  Make  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  you  Just  got  through  talking 
about  and  this  business  loan. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  make  the  distinction  this 
way:    the   credit   standards   under   the   7(a) 

business     loan     category     are     mucti     tougher 


Statute  rate  under  EOL  is  six  and  a  quarter 
per  cent.  That  Is  another  difference. 

Senator  Pastore.  Because  the  risk  Is 
greater. 

Can  you  state  that  In  figures?  We  have  lost 
33  per  cent,  right?  You  say  It  Is  a  good  thing, 
we  get  $2  out  of  every  $3  we  put  up.  The  fact 
Is  how  much  have  we  lost  In  dollars? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Actual  losses,  estimated  losses 
combined,  $109,900,000. 

Senator  Pastore.  Say  It  again. 

Mr.  Kleepe.  $109.9  million  cumulative. 
That  is  actual  and  estimated.  Breaking  that 
down,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  actual  losses  have 
been  $36,700,000;  but  we  estimate  we  will 
lose  $73.2  million  In  liquidation.  So  that 
figure  I  gave  you  is  33  per  cent  of  the  cumula- 
tive total. 

Senator  Pastore.  You  call  this  a  good  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  did  not  say  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator    Pastore.    Vou    said    of    everytlllng 


I  must  say  this.  I  received  a  beautiful  let- 
ter from  a  high  school  teacher  in  Ohio.  Why 
they  write  to  me,  I  don't  know.  But  he  has 
had  a  seminar  of  his  9th  grade  class  on  this 
question  of  reforming  the  welfare. 

This  Is  well  done.  They  have  submitted  to 
me  a  well  documented  memoranda  of  what 
they  feel  Is  wrong  with  the  social  welfare 
program  and  what  should  be  done.  I  am  hav- 
ing It  all  analyzed  because  I  only  got  It  yes- 
terday. I  have  got  It  home. 

I  tell  you  that  they  have  some  very  good 
suggestions  that  they  are  making.  First  of 
aU,  they  talk  about  the  make  work  aspect  of 
welfare,  to  make  people  to  at  least  do  some- 
thing that  will  dignify  what  they  get  so 
that  they  won't  consider  themselves  pau- 
■pers,  that  they  are  on  the  dole  system,  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  better  program  of  train- 
ing these  people  for  useful  Jobs  because  some- 
how many  of  these  people  will,  they  are  des- 
tined to  be  born  In  an  environment  there  If 

somebody  doesn't  come   in  and  take  tbem  by 
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of  what  we  believe  tbe  true  Intent  of  Con- 
gress was  when  that  section 

Senator   Pastore.   What   la  the   measure. 

Of  whether  you  come  under  one  or  the  other? 
Wlien  the  applicant  comes  In.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  group 

Mr.  Kleppe.  The  size  of  the  loan  would 

be  something  as  a  limit  under  EOL.  $50,000. 
under  7(a)  It  is  $350,000.  The  credit  stand- 
ards that  are  applicable  here  Insofar  as  this 
man  getting  a  start  or  expanding  a  busi- 
ness and  his  credit  standards  are  lower  where 
we  couldn't  qualify  him  under  7(a)  at  all, 
we  would   look  at   him  under  EOL. 

Senator  Pastore.  Is  the^formula  the  same. 
90-10? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes. 
Senator  Pastore.  Only  the  calling  Is  higher? 
Mr.  Kleppe.  Only  the  celling  Is  higher.  That 
is  correct. 

Senator  Pastore.  But  there  Is  a  distinction 
between  the  two  Insofar  as  to  what  the 
applicant  is  entitled  to? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes.  There  Is  another  distinc- 
tion. The  interest  rate. 

Senator  Pastor*.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  under 
the  OEO  those  are  cases  where  a  certain  Indi- 
vidual has  never  been  In  business  before? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Not  only  that,  that  Is  part  of 
it,  but  he  also  might  be  In  business  and  want 
to  expand,  need  some  additional  funding. 

Senator  Pastore.  Isn't  that  the  same  cri- 
teria when  you  go  In  for  a  business  loan? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  It  can  be.  But  the  standards  of 
his  credit  stability  at  that  point,  and  what 
you  look  at  to  make  a  loan  twe  probably 
different. 

Senator  Pastore.  Why  are  they  different? 
That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Insofar  as  It 
pertains  to  the  applicant.  Is  It  because  he 
has  been  In  business  before  or  he  Is  not  that 
poor?  How  do  you  decide  what  category  he  is 
going  to  go  under? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  Is  Just  what  I  have  been 
answering.  One  is  what  are  his  needs  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
If  he  needs  $100,000  obviously  we  can't  look 
at  him  from  EOL. 

Number, two.  If  his  credit  standards.  In  his 
P  &  L,  ne't  worth,  his  operating  statement 
is  such  that  It  Is  lower  than  the  standards 
we  require  over  here  In  7(a),  we  will  look  at 
him. 

Senator  Pastore.  In  other  words,  he  has 
got  to  be  poorer? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes.  This  Is  why  our  loss  ratio 
Is  so  much  greater. 

Senator  Pastore.  In  other  words,  he  has  to 
be  a  pretty  poor  fellow  to  come  under  this 
100  per  cent  thing  we  used  to  have  before. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  He  has  to  be  poorer  than  he 
Is  under  7(a). 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  thing  I  shovUd 
say  on  a  differential  In  these  loan  programs. 
If  we  have  got  money  for  direct  lending  In 
these  categories,  the  statutory  Interest  rates 
under  7(a)  Is  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  the 


tbey  have  got. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Under  OEO.  That  Is  important. 
Senator  Pastore.  You  dont  speak  well  of 

OEO. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Mr.  Chairman.  OEO  has  all  of 
the  grant  programs  and  this  is  not  a  grant 

program.  At  least  we  get  $2  out  of  every  $3. 
I  would  think  that  was  pretty  terrible  If  this 
was  our  7(a)  business  loan  program.  But  this 
Is  the  reason  I  qualified  It  to  you. 

Let's  look  at  It  another  way,  and  I  know 
you  feel  this  way.  I  believe  that  unless  we, 
through  this  vehicle,  give  those  people  a 
chance  to  succeed  or  a  chance  to  fall,  they 
will  never  have  a  chance  to  succeed.  They 
have  got  no  other  place  to  go  If  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  in  business. 

Senator  Pastore.  But  that  Isnt  the  ques- 
tion. That  Is  very  philosophical.  If  you  don't 
give  them  a  chance  to  fall,  you  never  know 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  succeed. 
That  sounds  beautiful.  That  sounds  beauti- 
ful. But  the  fact  still  remains  here  we  are 
confronted  with  a  problem,  we  are  using  tax- 
payers' money,  and  we  want  to  help  the  poor. 

The  question  here  Is  In  the  doing  of  this, 
do  we  adopt  the  proper  procedures  and  the 
proper  programs?  I  realize  that  today  you 
find  that  among  the  poor  there  Is  a  lot  of 
unskilled  help  that  has  to  be  trained  for 
better  things.  But  the  point  that  I  am  mak- 
ing is  that  I  wonder  sometimes  If  we  do  the 
right  thing.  Maybe  we  are  doing  the  right 
thing. 

I  am  not  a  protagonist  of  OEO.  Don't  get 
me  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  It  Is 
regrettable  that  they  are  disbanding  It.  I  am 
going  to  vote  to  continue  It.  That  Is  the  way 
I  feel  about  It. 

But  I  am  wondering  sometimes  If  we  are 
not  throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  wash 
water.  Because  we  have  had  some  failures  it 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  helping  the  poor 
should  be  abandoned. 

The  trouble  here  Is  what  Is  the  best  way 
to  help  and  what  is  the  most  successful  way 
to  help?  Do  we  help  them  well  by  wasting 
$109  million  as  you  have  said  already? 
Couldn't  that  $109  million  have  been  spent 
a  lot  better  If  we  took  these  people  and 
trained  them  to  be  a  carpenter,  trained  them 
to  be  a  bricklayer  so  they  could  have  gone 
out  and  got  a  Job,  not  take  somebody  who 
has  maybe  never  had  any  experience  before 
and  say.  "I  would  like  to  go  Into  clothes 
cleaning  business."  He  opens  It  up  today 
and  nothing  happens.  You  find  out  that  In 
three  or  four  months  after  that  you  go  there 
looking  for  him  and  the  place  Is  closed. 
He  has  failed. 

I  wonder  If  that  Is  the  answer.  Unless  you 
people  downtown  who  have  had  the  Inti- 
mate experience  with  these  people  come  to 
this  Congress  and  say,  "This  Is  the  way  to 
help  the  poor,  this  Is  not  the  way  to  help 
the  poor,"  that  Is  the  only  way  we  are  ever 
going  to  resolve  this  question. 


too. 

There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this.  That 
Is  the  point  I  am  making  with  you. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  is  why  I  recite  this.  I 
think  It  Is  much  better  because  of  this  pride 
factor.  They  have  a  chance  to  go  Into  busi- 
ness. It  Is  not  a  welfare  deal.  Sure,  we  lose  33 
per  cent.  That  Is  better  than  giving  them 
money,  kissing  It  off,  ruining  their  pride  and 
not  giving  them  a  chance  to  run  a  business. 
Senator  Pastore.  The  only  trouble  with 
this  Is  we  can't  give  It  to  that  many  people. 
This  Is  only  a  handful  of  people  In  com- 
parison to  those  that  really  can  be  helped. 
In  other  words,  would  you  help  10  people 
by  putting  them  In  business,  or  would  you 
help  100  people  by  training  them  for  a  Job 
that  might  be  useful  with  the  same  amount 
of  money?  That  Is  the  question  I  raise. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Of  course,  this  Is  not  a  wel- 
fare program.  It  wasn't  designed  as  such. 

Senator  Pastore.  It  turned  out  to  be  that, 
didn't  It? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  You  may  Interpret  It  that  way. 
I  wouldn't  dispute  that  because  of  our  33 
per  cent  loss.  But  I  thought  It  was  Impor- 
tant, Mr.  Chairman,,  that  you  had  the  differ- 
ence between  our  experience  In  that  loan 
program  versus  our  other. 

Senator  Pastore.  This  thing  Is  going  to 
come  up.  As  I  said  before,  I  don't  want  any- 
one to  misinterpret  my  questioning  here  to- 
day. I  have  to  develop  these  things  so  that 
when  questions  are  asked  on  the  floor,  I 
have  to  be  the  devil's  advocate  sometimes. 

I  am  not  opposing  this  program  as  such. 
I  am  trying  to  extricate  from  you  for  the 
purposes  of  the  record  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  can  be  used  because  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  other  side  of  this. 

I  would  like  to  hear  some  of  these  soclal- 
mlnded  people  come  In  here  and  give  us  an 
explanation  of  how  good  this  has  been  If  It 
has  done  any  good  at  all. 

The  same  thing  happened,  of  course,  with 
Section  235  and  236  under  the  HUD  Act  on 
building  of  homes.  You  have  five  per  cent, 
and  somebody  comes  In  and  gets  a  guarantee 
from  the  government  and  It  Is  supposed  to 
be  housing  for  the  poor.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  criticism  of  that  program  because 
there  have  been  some  failures. 

There  htis  been  some  gouging.  But  I  am 
not  ready  to  throw  out  that  program  be- 
cause I  think  the  good  that  has  come  out  of 
It  by  far  outweighs  whatever  abuses  there 
have  been.  The  only  trouble  la  that  the  man- 
agement has  been  so  bad  and  the  supervision 
has  been  so  bad  that  we  could  have  caught  a 
lot  of  these  things. 

For  Instance,  on  your  loan  program,  I  know 
of  some  Instances  that  have  come  to  our  at- 
tention where  some  of  these  people  haven't 
been  followed  up  for  years. 
Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes.  I  am  stire  that  Is  right. 
Senator  Pastore.  Why  did  that  happen? 
If  you  give  a  fellow  the  money  to  open  up 
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gasoline  station,  why  shouldn't  someone 
^rom  SBA  go  up  there  the  next  week  and 
find  out  how  the  fellow  is  doing? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  You  should  If  we  have  the 
people. 

Senator  Pastore.  You  don't  do  that.  The 
trouble  with  us  Is  we  don't  have  the  follow- 
up.  We  give  people  money  In  many,  many 
categories  and  then  we  don't  follow  It  up 
to  see  where  the  money  has  gone. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  didn't  want  to  kid  anybody. 
That  is  still  true  because  we  don't  have  the 
people  to  do  that  kind  of  Job. 

Senator  Pastore.  I  know.  But  that  Is  where 
the  waste  is. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  Is  one  of  the  problems, 
very  definitely.  This  Is  one  thing  about  work- 
ing together  with  the  banks.  It  Is  a  help.  We 
do  get  some  help  In  the  follow-up  you  are 
talking  about. 

Senator  Pastore.  I  would  hope  you  would 
Insist  upon  that,  because  they  have  got  better 
faculties  than  you  have.  You  only  have  a  few 
people,    as    I    Know.    In    your    SEA    Office    In 

Providence.  But  all  of  our  banks  are  doing 
very  well  In  Rhode  Island.  They  are  building 
brand-new    buUdlngs,    they    have    beautiful 

Board  of  Directors,  I  think  they  can  hire  a 

lot  of  people  to  go  around  and  make  sure  that 
the  money  they  lend  out  is  really  doing 
these  people  some  good. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  We  push  it  as  hard  as  we  can. 
We  can't  make  them  do  It.  Therefore,  we  do 
run  into  these  difficulties.  But  It  Is  the  kind 
of  a  thing 

Senator  Pastore.  I  am  not  saying  you  have 
to  hit  them  over  the  head  to  do  It.  I  think 
you  can  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
Influence. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  told  you  about 
having  two-thirds  of  the  banks  working  with 
us  today,  two  years  ago  we  only  had  8  per 
cent  of  the  banks  that  would  even  work  with 
SBA  on  the  loan. 

We  believe  that  is  the  reason  very  clearly 
why  we  have  the  fantastic  Increase  In  the 
balance  available  and  it  Is  still  going  up. 

In  addition  to  Its  lending  programs,  SBA 
will  provide  increased  assistance  In  other 
program  areas.  For  Instance,  the  surety  bond 
program  under  which  SBA  giiarantees  bid 
performance  bonds  needed  by  small  business- 
men in  order  to  obtain  contracts  will  Increase 
to  $504.0  mUllon  In  fiscal  year  1974,  as 
compared  to  $163.1  million  In  fiscal  year  1972 
and  $385.0  million  In  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  lease  guarantee  program  which  permits 
small  businessmen  to  obtain  leases  In  class 
A  locations  will  reach  $250.0  million  (aggre- 
gate rent)  In  fiscal  year  1974  as  compared 
to  $149  3  million  In  fiscal  year  1972  and  $18S.0 
mUllon  In  fiscal  year  1973. 

SBA  has  been  the  leader  In  the  Federal 
Government  In  building  minority  enterprise. 
In  1972.  SBA  loans  to  minority  businesses 
amounted  to  $237.6  million,  an  Increase  of 
22  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Through  March  31,  1973,  we  have  already 
approved  minority  loans  amounting  to  $223.3 
million,  an  Increase  of  43  per  cent  over  the 
$156.1  million  approved  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year. 

Our  budgeted  goal  for  minority  loans  In 
fiscal  year  1973  was  $434  million.  Now.  gen- 
tlemen, we  are  not  going  to  make  that  goal 
because  we  are  not  going  to  achieve  the  bank 
participation  which  we  have  planned.  As 
far  as  the  goal  for  direct  SBA  dollars,  we  will 
achieve  that  portion  of  our  minority  loan 
goal. 

However,  the  significant  thing  is  that  we 
are  continuing  to  increase  every  year  over 
prior  years  and  by  a  good  margin.  We  are 
going  to  continue  to  work  with  the  banks 
in  order  to  obtain  greater  participation  In 
the  minority  loan  program.  An  average  of  19 
per  cent  of  the  SBA  business  loan  dollar  has 
gone  to  minorities  In  the  last  three  years, 
and  we  are  setting  a  goal  of  22  per  cent  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Through  our  prime  and  subcontract  assist- 


ance program,  which  brings  together  Gov- 
ernment buyers  and  small  businessmen,  and 
champions  the  cause  of  small  business  In- 
terest In  dealing  with  all  Government  pro- 
curement agencies,  $12.6  billion  of  procure- 
ment was  awarded  to  small  businessmen  In 
fiscal  year  1972.  This  was  the  all  time  record 
of  the  Agency.  For  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
1973,  we  are  running  11.6  per  cent  ahead 
of  the  same  period  In  fiscal  year  1972. 

We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the  success 
In  our  prime  and  subcontract  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  we  are  forecasting  a  further  In- 
crease of  approximately  10  per  cent  In  fiscal 
year  1974: 

Through  our  Certificate  of  Competency 
program,  we  have  had  a  continuing  Increase 
In  the  number  of  awards  to  small  business- 
men. In  fiscal  year  1972,  232  awards  were 
made  as  a  result  of  COC's  with  a  value  of 
$38  million. 

So  far  In  fiscal  year  1973,  we  have  already 

made  127  avtrards  wrlth  a  value  of  »41  mUllon. 

W5  m  ectiiflf  a  goal  or  a  lo  per  cent  in- 

crease    In    fiscal    year     1974.    The    232    a^irards 

made  In  fiscal  year  1972  saved  the  taxpayers 
over  $5  million. 

The  8(a)  program  of  awarding  Federal  con- 
tracts to  the  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged Is  up  sharply.  SBA  had  forecast 

a  dollar  value  of  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 

1972. 

We  actually  achieved  $153.4  million  which 
was  an  increase  of  132  per  cent  over  1971.  Our 
budget  goal  for  fiscal  year  1973  was  $175  mil- 
lion. We  are  now  anticipating  at  least  $200 
million  in  contract  awards.  Our  original 
budget  goal  for  fiscal  year  1974  was  $200  mil- 
lion. We  are  now  estimating  that  this  will 
hit  about  $250  million. 

The  new  Limited  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Company  concept,  which  Is  pioneering 
as  a  major  source  of  equity  financing  for 
minorities  had  31  firms  which  reported  activ- 
ity In  1972.  This  compared  to  21  firms  which 
reported  in  the  previous  year. 

Capital  investment  was  up  145  per  cent  at 
$10.3  million  and  their  financings  In  minority 
businesses  were  up  75  per  cent  at  $3.5  mil- 
lion. We  now  have  59  Ucensed  firms,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  our  next  report  as  of 
March  31,  1973,  which  Is  due  to  be  submitted 
to  SBA  by  June  30,  1973.  We  are  confident 
that  this  report  will  show  even  greater  In- 
creases. 

These  59  firms  have  a  private  capitalization 
of  $22.5  million  and  the  government  lending 
of  $5  million. 

The  record  outlined  above  in  1973  was  ac- 
complished despite  the  fact  that  on  June 
1972,  Hurricane  Agnes  struck  the  Eastern 
United  States  from  New  York  to  Florida  caus- 
ing an  estimated  $2.5  billion  In  damage  to 
homes,   business   and   public   property. 

SBA,  In  responding  to  the  victims  of  this 
catastrophic  storm,  will  provide  more  assist- 
ance than  In  any  previous  disaster  In  the 
history  of  Agency. 

Our  current  estimate  for  the  disaster  loan 
program  for  fiscal  year  1973  Is  for  over  225,000 
loans  valued  In  excess  of  $1.6  mlUlon,  and 
gentlemen,  as  you  know,  this  does  not  take 
Into  consideration  the  recent  flooding  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  other  disasters  which 
are  Imminent. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  does  that  work  out? 
Do  you  lend  the  money  to  businesses  that 
have  been  destroyed? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  And  homes.  We  have  a  home 
program  and  business. 

Senator  Pastore.  What  has  been  the  situa- 
tion? How  successful  Is  It? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Our  cumulative  loss  ratio  In 
our  disaster  program.  In  June  30,  1972,  It  was 
.4.6.  But  that  Is  going  up. 

Senator  Pastore.  But  it  Is  still  better  than 
the  overall  program,  the  six  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Not  anymore.  It  Isn't.  It  was 
then,  but  It  Isn't  anymore. 

Senator  Pastore.  You  mean  It  has  gone 
over  six  per  cent? 


Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes. 

Senator  Pastore.  What  accounts  for  it? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  some 
serious  disasters  In  very  low-Income  areas  In 
southern  Texas.  In  a  very  low-Income  area  in 
all  of  Puerto  Rico.  If  you  take  the  earth- 
quake area  In  California,  that  was  a  rela- 
tively high-Income  area. 

The  Hurricane  Agnes  was  In  a  relatively 
good-Income  area.  But  you  get  these  low-In- 
come areas. 

Senator  Pastore.  Are  they  forgiven  any 
part  of  this? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  much? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  We  have  three  different  disas- 
ter programs,  the  first  one  was  $1800,  the 
second  was  $2500,  and  this  last  one  was 
$5,000.  Now  the  new  law  that  Just  got  put  on 
the  books  In  April. 

Senator  Pastore.  There  were  some  scandals. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  don't  think  that  Is  why  this 

Tvas  done. 

senmor  pastohe.  you  must  be  mm. 

Tliere  were  some  places  there  -where  the 
damage  was  only  about  $1800  or  $1,000  and 

they  knew  there  would  be  a  forgiveness  of 

$3,000.  Some  entrepreneur  would  come  In 
and  give  an  estimate. 

Mr.    Kleppe.    We    had    that    in    California. 

When  you  say  that  is  the  reason  It  was 
passed,  maybe  you  are  right.  I  wouldn't  try 
to  prejudge  what  your  opinion  Is. 

Senator  Pastore.  What  our  opinion  was? 
What  our  action  was.  The  Congress  did  that. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  In  any  event,  I  recite  this  be- 
cause this  Is  a  major  way  from  our  regular 
SBA  activity. 

Senator  Pastore.  You  say  there  Is  a  de- 
crease of  $260,000  on  salaries  and  expenses. 
Then  you  are  asking  for  a  transfer  of  $69,- 
700,000. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes,  from  three  revolving 
funds. 

Senator  Pastore.  Why  are  you  taking  It  out 
of  the  revolving  fund?  Why  don't  you  need 
this  money  In  the  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  Mills.  The  revolving  funds  will  pay 
their  share  of  the  cost.  That  is  the  way  the 
law  reads. 

Senator  Pastore.  This  Is  not  an  Increase 
over  last  year? 

Mr.  Mills.  It  Isn't. 

Senator  Pastore.  In  other  words.  If  I  take 
the  $260,000  out  of  the  $69,700,000,  is  that 
the  Increase? 

Mr.  Mills.  No,  sir.  The  $260,000  decrease  Is 
actually — we  have  what  they  call  a  direct  ap- 
propriation. 

Senator  Pastore.  Yes.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Mills.  If  you  were  to  remove  out  the 
loan  program  where  we  get  the  contingency 
and  supplementals  and  so  forth  out  of  the 
total  available,  and  compare  that  with  last 
year,  there  Is  an  increase  In  our  budget  as 
the  statement  reads  of  $6,491,000  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  over  the  same  compar- 
able funding  of  last  year. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  do  you  Justify  that? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  There  Is  one  paragraph  here 
that  describes  It.  There  Is  a  decrease  of  146 
In  our  filled  permanent  positions  authorized 
at  June  30,  1973,  from  4,200  to  4,054  to  be 
filled  at  June  30.  1974. 

Notwithstanding  this  decrease  In  year -end 
permanent  positions,  there  Is  an  Increase  In 
man-years  In  1974  over  1973.  This  comes 
about  because  of  the  payment  out  of  these 
funds  of  permanent  employees  who  were  de- 
tailed to  disaster  duty  In  1973,  and  from  the 
phasing  down  of  employment  during  1974. 
rather  than  a  reduction  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Senator  Pastore.  For  instance,  are  you 
adding  the  number  of  employees  In  1974  bud- 
get as  against  1973? 

Mr.  Mills.  Yes,  sir,  man-years.  Not  posi- 
tions, man-years.  Some  of  these  people  were 
paid  last  year  out  of  the  disaster  loan,  the 
contingency  Item  you  have  of  10  per  cent. 
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This  year  It  will  be  paid  out  of  another 
appropriation,  transfer  of  funds.  It  amounts 
to  $2.8  mJUion  Just  for  that  alone. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  many  vacancies  do 
you  have  now? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  4,061 — 139  as  of  this  point  In 
time. 

Senator  Pastore.  Is  that  about  the  average? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  It  probably  wouldn't  be  the 
average.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  weren't  looking 
at  a  reduced  personnel  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  We  have  got  4200  authorized  celling 
now.  We  have  got  an  authorized  celling  of 
June  30,  1974  of  4,054,  146  less. 

I  don't  like  the  Idea  of  Just  Jumping  right 
up  to  the  4200  knowing  full  well  we  have  to 
come  hack,  down  again.  Somebody  might  get 
hurt. 

Senator  Pastore.  But  are  you  asking  for 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  maximum  per- 
sonnel ? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes. 

Senator  Pastore.  Why,  If  you  are  not  going 
to  fill  them? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  We  are  going  to  have  them 
filled  from  the  standpoint  of  the  4054.  That 
Is  what  this  budget  deals  with. 

Senator  Pastore.  But  is  this  budget  con- 
fined to  the  man-hours  you  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes. 

Senator  Pastore.  It  deals  with  full  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  Kl£ppe.  Yes. 

Senator  Pastore.  Yet,  you  have  got  how 
many  did  you  say  vacancies? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  We  have  got  139  over  our  June 
30.  1973  level,  but  we  are  over  our  June  30. 
1974  level.  We  have  no  vacancies  from  that 
position.  We  are  over.  This  budget  deals  with 
the  dollars  needed  for  4,054  people.  We  are 
already  over  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can't  afford  to  be  down 
from  where  we  are  at.  We  don't  have  any  fat 
In  personnel. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  discuss  the 
specific  appropriation  items. 

As  to  salaries  and  expenses,  the  request  of 
$92  million  for  salaries  and  expenses  con- 
sists of  a  direct  appropriation  of  $22.3  million 
and  authority  to  transfer  $69.7  million  from 
the  three  revolving  funds.  This  transfer  au- 
thority Includes  the  usual  contingency 
language  providing  that  10  per  cent  of  the 
transfer  amount  of  $6,970  million  be  appor- 
tioned for  use  only  at  such  times  and  In  such 
amounts  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  activities  of  the  funds. 

These  are  the  funds  which  we  finance 
salaries  and  expenses  associated  with  dis- 
aster loan-making. 

The  comparable  amount  available  In  fiscal 
year  1973  was  $110  million.  However,  exclud- 
ing this  contingency  Item  from  our  overall 
request  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  $92 
million,  our  total  request  for  fiscal  year  1974 
Is  $85,030  million. 

If  we  exclude  the  cost  of  disaster  loan- 
making  from  our  fiscal  year  1973  program, 
along  with  the  funds  that  were  held  In  re- 
serve by  OMB.  our  comparable  program  for 
1973  was  $79,539  million.  Therefore  on  a 
comparable  basis,  our  request  for  1974  is 
$5,491,000  higher  than  our  1973  program. 

There  is  a  decrease  of  146  in  our  filled  per- 
manent positions  authorized  at  June  30. 
1973,  from  4.200  to  4.054  to  be  filled  at  June 
30,  1974.  Notwithstanding  this  decrease  In 
year-end  permanent  positions,  there  Is  an 
Increase  in  nnan-years  in  1974  over  1973. 

This  comes  about  because  of  the  payment 
out  of  these  funds  of  permanent  employees 
who  were  detailed  to  disaster  duty  In  1973, 
and  from  the  phasing  down  of  employment 
during  1974,  rather  than  a  reduction  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund.  We 
are  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $225 
million  for  additional  capital  for  the  Busi- 
ness    Loan     and     Investment     Fund.     This 


amount  Is  required  to  provide  the  projected 
loan  programs  for  1974. 

Simply  stated,  our  obligations  for  loan 
approvals.  Interest,  and  admlnlstratlTe  ex- 
penses will  exceed  our  repayments  and  other 
revenue  Including  carry-over  balances  from 
1973  by  $225  million.  The  request  of  $225 
million  compares  to  $395  million  appropri- 
ated in  1973. 

Disaster  Loan  Fund.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
estimate  before  you  does  not  contain  a  re- 
quest for  a  capital  appropriation  for  the  Dis- 
aster Loan  Program  for  1974.  At  the  time 
this  budget  was  developed,  we  anticipated 
sufficient  carry-over  at  the  end  of  1973  which 
with  the  availability  of  repayments,  would 
provide  a  $100  million  program  for  1974. 

As  I  explained  to  you  at  our  recent  hear- 
ings on  the  disaster  supplemental  for  1973, 
this  situation  has  now  changed  due  to  the 
recent  flooding  and  tornadoes,  and  other  un- 
planned Increases  in  the  disaster  loan 
program. 

In  all  probability,  we  will  be  requesting 
at  a  later  date  more  funds  for  the  disaster 
loan  program.  It  Is  Just  Impossible  at  this 
time  to  tell  what  this  may  amount  to 

Gentlemen,  this  completes  my  brief  re- 
view of  SBAs  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  We  win  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions the  committee  may  have. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  much  did  you  ask 
OMB  for  1974? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  In  appropriations  or  people? 

Senator  Pastore.  Did  they  grant  you  every- 
thing you  asked  for? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  No. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  much  do  you  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  We  requested  additional  funds 
for  direct  loans  In  7(a)  that  we  didn't  get. 
We  got  a  total  of  225  for  the  business  loan 
and  Investment  fund. 

It  seems  to  me  we  asked  for  about  300- 
and-some. 

Senator  Pastobe.  What  did  they  give  you? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Two  hundred  twenty-five. 
This  Is  our  business  loan  Investment. 

Senator  Pastore.  Do  you  expect  to  be  com- 
ing back  on  a  supplemental? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  For  that  pxirpose?  Probably 
not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  about  this  disaster 
In  the  Mississippi  valley? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes. 

Senator  Pastore.  Do  you  have  enough 
money  for  that? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  No.  There  is  a  $160  million 
supplemental  that  Is  before  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  asked  OMB  for  an  additional 
$350  million. 

Senator  Pastore.  They  have  not  decided 
that  yet? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  You  have  not  received  that 
yet,  no.  We  know  that  we  are  out  of  money 
at  the  end  of  this  week,  if  we  get  this  $150 
million  supplemental.  It  will  probably  last 
us  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  have 
great  additional  exposure  that  has  happened 
since  I  was  up  to  testify  belote  you  and, 
hence,  o\ir  request  to  OMB. 

I  suspect  we  will  have  to  handle  that  on  a 
supplemental  basis.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  It 
happens. 

Senator  Pastore.  How  many  cases  have  you 
presented  to  the  United  States  Attorney's 
Office  for  consideration? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  The  last  time  I  was  up  here  I 
left  that  with  you  and  I  didn't  bring  the 
detail  up  here. 

Senator  Pastore.  Will  you  put  It  In  the 
record? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
no  time  allotted  to  their  side.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  next  vote  will  occur 


shortly  and  will  take  15  minutes.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  shortly  after  that 
we  will  vote  on  final  passage.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  allotted  on 
the  vote  on  final  passage  be  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some  firsthand  knowledge  of  what  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Rhode  Is- 
land have  been  talking  about.  I  face  base 
closures  in  my  State.  And  I  face  the  im- 
minent closure  of  two  more  bases. 

I  think,  based  upon  the  Mansfield 
amendment  of  sometime  ago,  that  this  is 
an  acceptable  amendment.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  it  myself  on  behalf  of  the 
minority. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  amendment 
for  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island.  Those  reasons  are 
equally  applicable  to  Massachusetts.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  is  a 
significant  step  toward  relieving  the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  small  business  firms 
caused  by  the  Defense  Department's 
decision  to  close  or  consolidate  activities 
at  some  274  bases  in  32  States. 

We  know  from  past  experience  that, 
apart  from  the  actual  loss  of  civilian 
defense  jobs  or  military  jobs  in  a  com- 
munity, there  are  also  serious  multiplier 
effects  as  well.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  that  for  every  100  civilian 
defense  jobs  lost  in  a  community,  there 
are  an  additional  153  other  service 
lost  as  well — men  and  women  who  we 
grocers,  plumbers,  bus  drivers,  and  ot: 
providers  of  services  for  those  civi: 
workers.  For  every  100  military  job%  last 
they  estimate  there  are  anothec-^  jobs 
lost  in  the  commimity.  So  we  are  talking 
about  a  total  impact  that  can  create 
economic  chaos  in  a  community,  espe- 
cially among  small  businesses. 

This  amendment  will  provide  imme- 
diate help  to  those  firms  which  suffer 
sudden  Increases  in  unemployment  or 
other  economic  burdens  as  a  result  of  the 
loss  of  defense  facilities  in  their  areas. 
Clearly,  when  national  decisions  such  as 
the  base  closing  decision  are  made,  indi- 
vidual businesses  and  workers  should  not 
be  forced  to  suffer  the  full  burden  of 
those  decisions.  They  deserve  Federal 
assistance  in  adjusting  to  an  economic 
calamity  that  is  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Recently,  for  these  same  reasons.  I 
introduced  S.  1695.  the  Emergency  Man- 
power and  Defense  Works  Assistance  Act 
which  seeks  to  provide  short-term  assist- 
ance to  workers.  It  authorizes  public 
service  employment,  health  benefits, 
early  retirement,  moving  expenses,  and 
extended  severance  benefits  to  workers 
who  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  base 
closing  decision. 

I  am  pleased  that  Congress  is  moving 
forvard  on  many  fronts  to  deal  with  the 
devastating  impact  of  the  military  ba.se 
cutbacks.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  initiative  on  the 
pending  small  buisness  legislation,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
P?ay  3.  my  co'league  from  California  ■^T'• 
TuNNEY  I  and  I  introdu''?d  a  bill,  S.  1709. 
which  would  effectively  prohibit  the  per- 
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manent  reduction  in  force  of  civilian  em- 
ployees at  U.S.  bases  until  there  is  a  com- 
parable reductlon-in-force  affecting  for- 
eign nationals  employed  by  the  United 
States  overseas.  In  addition,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
which  is  designed  to  provide  specific 
benefits  to  the  victims  of  this  latest 
round  of  closings.  I  have  also  cosponsored 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  to  establish  a 
"Military  Installation  Closing  Commis- 
sion." This  commission  would  review  and 
evaluate  all  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
posals to  close  military  installations  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Pentagon  has  announced  plans  to 
close  274  military  installations  nation- 
wide by  Jime  1974,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish a  $1  billion  savings  in  operational 
expenses.  In  California,  a  total  of  11  in- 
stallations are  affected  by  this  order. 

I  have  been  and  am  now  still  opposed 
to  the  closing  of  military  installations 
"until  the  administration  develops  a  pro- 
gram for  providing  jobs  for  civilian  work- 
ers threatened  by  layoffs  and  loan  assist- 
ance for  those  individuals  dependent  on 
these  bases  for  their  business  existence." 

It  is  significant,  that  the  administra- 
tion is  not  cutting  back  our  military 
bases  or  installations  overseas.  The  Unit- 
ed States  is  maintaining  many  hundreds 
of  bases  and  installations  overseas  in 
30  foreign  countries  at  a  cost  of  some  $30 
billion  a  year. 

We  are  sacrificing  jobs  and  businesses 
here  at  home  so  that  the  President  can 
keep  his  bases  overseas.  We  should  be 
putting  that  money  to  work  here  at  home 
in  areas  that  create  jobs  for  Americans 
rather  than  jobs  for  Icelanders,  Germans, 
Spaniards,  and  countless  other  foreign- 
ers. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  civilisin 
employees  being  put  out  of  work,  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses  in  and  around 
the  closing  bases  will  go  out  of  business. 

I  support  and  cosp>onsor  Senator  Pell's 
fine  amendment  to  assist  these  small 
businessmen  in  the  economic  adjust- 
ment they  will  have  to  make  upon  such 
short  notice  from  the  military  of  termi- 
nation of  business  activity.  This  kind  of 
action  by  the  administration  has  left 
many  individuals  and  small  businesses 
unable  to  plan  a  responsible  transition. 
Congressional  action  is  needed  to  address 
this  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator  from 
I6wa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Httmphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampsliire  (Mr.  McIn- 
TYRE),  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK ) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Ml'.  Scott)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong>, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Curtis)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
tor  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  on  the  bill  as  may  be 
required,  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  . 
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YEAS— 69 

Abourezk 

Ervin 

Moss 

Aiken 

Fulbnght 

Muskie 

Allen 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Baker 

Gumey 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bayh 

HaskeU 

Pearson 

Beau 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Holllngs 

Ribicoff 

Bible 

Hruska 

Roth 

Blden 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Scott,  Pa. 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C  Johnston 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Case 

Long 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Church 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Clark 

McClellan 

Tower 

Cranston 

McClure 

Tunney 

Domenici 

McGovrm 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Eastland 

Montoya 
NAYS— 11 

Young 

Brock 

Fannin 

Pack  wood 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Griffin 

Talmadge 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Hansen 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

cook 

Helms 

Mondale 

Cotton 

Huddleston 

Percy 

(3urti8 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Scott,  Va. 

Domlnick 

Mathias 

Stennis 

Feng 

McGee 

So  Mr.  Pells  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  the  program  is  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  we  will  have  one 
more  vote,  to  take  no  more  than  10  min- 
utes, and  that  will  complete  our  business 
for  today  except  to  finish  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  on  tomor- 
row or  thereafter,  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill,  the  USIA  bill,  the 
Peace  Corps  bill  and  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act  will  be  reported.  It  is  hoped 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  an  agreement 
on  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Buildings 
Act  bills  for  Monday.  The  others  will 
have  to  wait  until  Monday  to  be  con- 
sidered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO    12 
O'CLOCK  NOON  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  rise  again  at  this  point  to  indi- 
cate that  on  two  of  the  bills  we  are 
disposed  to  waive  the  usual  3 -day  notice 
in  order  to  expedite  our  business;  namely, 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Foreign  Service 
buildings  bills.  We  are  not  waiving  the 
others  at  this  point 

Mr.  MAIJSFJELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  after  dis- 
cussing it  with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
joint  leadership  to  lay  down  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  before 
we  go  out  next  week  and  have  it  made 
the  pending  business  upon  our  return. 

Mr.  BRCKDKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
resolution  on  the  calendar  dealing  with 
the  appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor, 
for  approval  by  the  Senate.  I  have  held 
up  discussion  and  debate  on  tliis  matter, 
because  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
been  conducting  confirmation  hearings 
on  the  Attorney  General. 

The  issue  raised  so  far  is  as  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  special  prosecutor.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  decision  which  the 
Senate  should  be  making  rather  than  the 
Attorney  General-designate.  I  hope  that 
the  leadership  will  allot  time  so  that  this 
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Issue  may  be  discussed  on  the  floor,  to 
pass  the  resolution  to  create  a  special 
prosecutor  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  as  some  Senators  feel,  we  should 
have  a  statutory  independent  prosecutor, 
because  we  seem  to  be  deadlocked  Insofar 
as  the  Judiciary  Committee  Is  concerned 
at  the  present  time. 

But,  at  any  rate,  not  speaking  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  I  am  not  a 
member  of  it,  I  do  feel,  now  that  the  ac- 
tual hearings  have  been  concluded,  that 
we  should  have  discussion  and  debate  on 
the  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  have  not  yet  been  concluded, 
but  the  joint  leadership  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Are  we  going  over  iintll 
Monday  next? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are. 

Mr.  BROOKE,  My  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  this  should  be  a  decision 
made  by  the  Senate  prior  to  the  long  re- 
cess to  be  taken  over  Memorial  Day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  we  are  going 
over  until  Monday  next,  but  we  will  be 
in  session  until  Thursday  next,  so  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  It  with 
the  dlstingiushed  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, with  his  approval. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  appreciate  that  and 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
very  much. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  just  made  a 
reference  to  laying  down  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  Is  that  going 
to  be  laid  down  today  and  made  the 
pending  business  for  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  That  bill  will  be 
laijj  down  on  the  day  we  go  out  for  the 
Memorial  Day  recess  so  that  it  wUl  be 
made  the  pending  business  when  we 
return. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Oh,  after  the  recess? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  We  have  no 
other  choice. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


AMENDMENT   OF   SMALL   BUSINESS 
ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  1672)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Many  Senators.  Vote!   Vote!   Vote! 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 


At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  Section  10  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  the  first  word  of  the  second  sentence 
of  such  subsection  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

The  Administration  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable each  calendar  year,  make  a  compre- 
hensive annual  report  to  the  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  report 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  state  of 
smaU  business  in  the  nation  and  the  several 
States,  and  a  description  of  the  operations  of 
the  Administration  under  this  chapter.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  general  lend- 
ing, disaster  relief,  government  regulation  re- 
lief, procurement  and  property  disposal,  re- 
search and  development,  technical  assist- 
ance, dissemination  of  data  and  information, 
small  business  advocacy,  and  other  functions 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administration 
during  the  previous  calendar  year.  Such  re- 
port shall  contain  recommendations  for 
strengthening  or  Improving  si:ch  programs, 
or,  when  necessary  or  desirable  to  implement 
more  effectively  Congressional  policies  and 
proposals,  for  establishing  new  or  alterna- 
tive programs.  In  addition,  such 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  recognizes  the  growing  im- 
portance of  reports  to  Congress  by  Fed- 
eral agencies,  so  that  we  may  receive  the 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  information 
available  on  areas  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  agencies. 

I  give  my  strong  support  to  the  pending 
legislation,  which  will  offer  substantial 
and  urgently  needed  new  assistance  to 
small  businesses  throughout  the  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time,  however,  I  believe 
that,  in  light  of  the  plight  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  country,  it  is  appropriate  for 
Congress  at  this  time  to  require  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  submit 
more  comprehensive  annual  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  the  state  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  Nation. 

Although  the  SBA  currently  submits 
an  annual  report,  the  statutory  mandate 
for  the  report  is  far  from  comprehensive. 
As  a  result  the  annual  SBA  reports  fall 
short  of  the  goal  of  seriously  addressing 
the  Important  issues  confronting  small 
business  in  the  modem  American  econ- 
omy. In  fact,  the  most  recent  SBA  an- 
nual report,  the  report  f.  r  the  calendar 
year  1971,  is  a  thin  32-page  brochure, 
most  of  which  is  pictures — an  attractive 
public  relations  promotion,  perhaps,  but 
hardly  the  serious  analysis  of  American 
small  business  that  Congress  and  the 
country  ought  to  have. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  enacted 
effective  legislation  in  other  areas,  re- 
quiring newly  established  agencies  to 
provide  detailed  information  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  functions 
within  their  jurisdictions.  The  same 
should  be  required  of  the  SBA. 

To  this  end,  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  to  S.  1672  would  require  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  sub- 
mit a  "State  of  Small  Business"  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress  each  year. 
This  report  will  Include  a  description  of 
the  state  of  small  business  in  the  Nation 
and  the  several  States,  and  a  description 
of  the  operations  of  the  administration 
during  the  year.  The  report  will  contain 
detailed  simimaries  of  the  principal  mis- 
sions of  the  agency,  including  Its  fol- 


lowing f mictions :  general  lending,  dis- 
aster relief.  Government  regulation  re- 
lief, procurement  and  property  disposal, 
research  and  development,  technical  as- 
sistance, dissemination  of  data  and  In- 
formation, the  small  business  advocacy 
role  of  the  agency,  and  its  other  func- 
tions. My  intention  is  that  the  report  will 
deal  with  every  aspect  of  small  business 
in  the  Nation's  economic  life,  Including, 
for  example,  the  Impact  of  the  tax  laws 
on  small  business.  In  addition,  the  report 
will  include  recommendations  for 
strengthening  and  Improving  SBA  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  implement  congres- 
sional policies  more  effectively. 

In  this  way,  both  Congress  and  the 
small  business  community  in  every  State 
will  have  the  Information  needed  to  pre- 
serve one  of  the  country's  greatest 
strengths,  the  role  of  small  business  In 
our  national  economic  life. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  the 
Senate  is  considering  this  legislation 
now,  for  this  week  also  marks  the  occa- 
sion of  the  annual  Washington  presenta- 
tion of  SBANE,  the  Smaller  Business  As- 
sociation of  New  England.  SBANE  Is 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive small  business  associations  In  the 
country,  as  its  annual  Washington  pres- 
entations each  spring  are  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  congressional  year. 

In  addition,  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
SBANE  has  expanded  its  Washington 
presentation  to  Include  two  other  small 
business  organizations — the  Independent 
Business  Association  of  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Smaller  Manufacturers  Council  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  mutual  cooperation  of 
these  three  organizations  Is  an  excellent 
indication  of  the  growing  effectiveness  of 
small  business  organizations  across  the 
country  and  their  ability  to  make  their 
voices  heard  in  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  year's  Washington 
presentation  by  SBANE  deals  with  four 
major  areas  involving  some  of  the  most 
basic  needs  of  small  business — taxation, 
the  growing  paperwork  burden  Imposed 
by  Federal  regulations.  Federal  Govern- 
ment procurement  procedures,  and  the 
need  for  greater  representation  of  small 
business  in  Goverment  decisionmaking. 
SBANE  has  prepared  a  concise  summary 
of  its  program,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  may  be  printed 
In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed.  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Small  Business  Washington  Presentation, 
Mat  16,  1973 
background 

The  Small  Business  Washington  Presenta- 
tion was  originated  by  the  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England.  Inc.  (SBANE) 
Waltham,  Mass.,  nearly  three  decades  ago 
to  present  specific  proposals  to  enhance  the 
economic  posture  of  small  business  and  en- 
courage the  development  and  growth  of 
American  free  enterprise. 

This  year  SBANE  has  been  joined  as  equal 
partners  in  the  Presentation  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Business  Association  of  Wisconsin 
(IBA-W)  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the  Smaller 
Manufacturers  Council  (SMC)  Pittsburgh 
Pa. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  national  grassroots  movement  of  small 
business   organizations   Joining   together   to 
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press  for  the  needs  of  the  small  business 
community  that  can  be  met  by  national 
legislation. 

Small  business  has  always  received  a  warm 
welcome  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Presentation's 
purpose  is  to  translate  this  cordial  reception 
to  meaningful  action  by  articulating  the  con- 
cerns and  problems  of  small  business  to  our 
national  lawmakers. 

We  thank  the  Senate  and  House  Small 
Business  Committees  and  staffs  for  making 
it  possible  for  the  three  organizations  to  give 
this  Presentation. 

INTEODUCTION 

Small  business  an  American  cornerstone: 
Small  business  is  a  quality-of-llfe  Issue. 

Indeed,  the  survival  and  the  strengthening 
of  America's  small  business  community  is 
not  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
entrepreneur,  although  he  will  be  one  of 
the  beneficiaries.  The  larger  group  of  bene- 
ficiaries win  be  the  American  public  which, 
because  the  small  business  has  always  been 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  American 
economy,  has  tended  to  forget  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large,  thriving  small  business 
community  is  one  of  the  elements  that  adds 
great  strength  to  the  warp  of  the  American 
social  fabric. 

Public  opinion  about  business  at  low  ebb: 
Much  of  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
about  American  business  Is  due  to  the  em- 
phasis on  the  large  corporation.  There  la 
no  way  to  avoid  this  emphasis.  The  most 
Important  labor  union  contracts  are  with 
major  corporations,  Oovernment  activities 
directed  toward  business  usually  play  up  the 
big  names,  as  In  Justice  Department  anti- 
trust suits  against  large  corporations  or  in 
actions  of  the  Securities  &  Exchange  Com- 
mission. In  the  entertainment  media,  the 
executive  suite  of  the  large  corporation  is 
more  often  the  setting  than  the  front-office 
of  a  machine  shop  employing  50  workers. 

Opinion  Research  study.  At  the  time  of 
the  February,  1972  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Industrial  World  Ahead,  Thomas  W. 
Benham,  president  of  Opinion  Research  Cor- 
poration, presented  the  results  of  a  study 
his  firm  had  done  for  the  conference.  It 
found  a  sharp  decline  in  the  public's  ap- 
proval of  bvislness  from  1965  to  1971,  In  1966 
some  47%  of  the  public  bad  expressed  dis- 
approval of  business;  In  1971,  the  figure  had 
risen  to  60%,  In  the  same  period  of  time, 
those  who  expressed  "high  approval"  of  busi- 
ness declined  from  20 '"r  to  only  11%,  Fur- 
ther more,  only  27%  thought  that  competi- 
tion serves  to  keep  prices  fair,  and  62%  were 
In  favor  of  government  controls  to  assure 
equity  for  the  consumer. 

The  large  get  larger:  Certainly  a  large  part 
of  the  public's  impression  of  business  is 
gained  by  the  emphasis  on  the  large  firm.  A 
rec«nt  Federal  Trade  Commission  survey 
showed  that  In  1968  the  100  largest  manu- 
facturing organizations  in  the  United  States 
held  a  larger  share  of  manufacturing  assets 
than  had  the  200  largest  only  18  years  earlier. 
Yet,  95'';^  of  all  the  business  units  In  the 
United  States  are  still  small  businesses.  They 
produce  between  35  and  40%  of  the  gross 
national  product,  and  employ  44%  of  the 
work-force  There  is  actually  no  commonly 
accepted  statistic  on  the  number  of  small 
businesses.  There  are  some  5I4  million  full- 
time  commercial  small  businesses  in  the 
country.  But  if  the  number  of  farms,  pro- 
fessional businesses  (such  as  doctors  and 
lawyers)  and  part-time  businesses  are  in- 
cluded, the  number  Is  about  doubled.  Small 
business  performs  many  functions: 

Functions  of  small  business 
Civic  contribution:  1.  The  small,  inde- 
pendently-owned business  forms  the  back- 
bone of  many  American  towns  and  small 
cities.  The  civic  contribution  of  a  local  busi- 
nessman, rooted  to  his  community,  with  no 
Intention  and  often  no  possibility  of  moving 


elsewhere,  is  Incalculable.  It  Is  the  business- 
man who  knows  he  is  staying  who  contrib- 
utes the  most  to  the  social  welfare  of  his 
town,  in  contrast  to  the  corporation  execu- 
tive who  moves  in  and  out  of  ten  different 
towns  in  maybe  15  years  and  has  little  time 
to  plant  roots  in  a  single  one  of  them. 

Without  the  social  stability  fostered  by 
the  smaller  business  firm,  the  United  States 
would  be  socially  even  more  at  loose  ends 
than  it  is  today. 

Inventiveness:  2.  The  small  business  Is 
still  the  place  where  Inventiveness  flourishes. 
According  to  one  count,  half  of  some  61 
major  taventlons  in  this  century  have  been 
the  work  of  either  a  single  individual  or 
have  come  out  of  a  small  business.  These 
Include  air  conditioning,  automatic  trans- 
mission, ballpoint  pens,  cellophane,  Cine- 
rama, the  helicopter,  insulin,  the  Jet  engine, 
power  steering,  and  zip  fasteners.  They  in- 
clude names  like  Lee  DeForest,  wh^invented 
the  vacuum  tube:  Robert  Ooddard  and  the 
rocket;  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  and  the  cyclo- 
tron; Selman  Waksman  and  Streptomycin; 
Alexander  Fleming  and  penicillin;  Edwin 
Armstrong  and  the  FM  radio;  Edwin  Land 
and  the  Polaroid  camera. 

Several  recent  studies  have  shown  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  bal- 
ance and  the  introduction  of  new  products 
in  the  United  States.  One  In  particular,  done 
for  the  Commerce  Department  by  Professor 
Robe-L  Stobaugh  and  a  group  of  colleagues 
at  the  Harvard  Business  School,  demon- 
strated that  the  U.S.  has  traditionally  been 
able  to  maintain  a  positive  trade  balance 
because  this  was  the  country  In  which  most 
new  Inventions  first  came  to  market.  Once 
any  Invention  or  new  process  is  known,  the 
U.S.  tends  to  lose  its  at  first  monopolistic 
position  in  the  field  and  then  even  its  pre- 
dominant lead.  This  process  of  the  transfer 
of  technology  overseas  cannot  be  reversed 
or  stopped,  the  Commerce  Department  study 
concluded.  The  only  thing  that  can  assure 
a  better  U.S.  trade  picture  Is  the  continued 
Introduction  of  new  products  in  this  country, 
ahead  of  their  appearance  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Since  so  many  new  products  have  been 
the  work  of  the  small  or  fledgling  business 
firm.  It  is  clearly  in  the  overall  national  Inter- 
est to  defend  and  even  foster  the  viability 
of  such  firms. 

Supplier  to  big  firms:  3.  The  small  busi- 
ness, while  often  an  end  seller  of  its  own 
products  or  services,  is  also  an  Important 
adjunct  to  the  large  corporation.  Without 
the  avaUablllty  and  fiexlbillty  of  small  busi- 
ness firms,  the  big  would  be  even  bigger  and 
perhaps  less  efficient.  As  a  single  example. 
General  Motors  Corporation  has  26,000  sup- 
pliers. Almost  half  of  every  GM  sales  dollar 
goes  to  these  suppliers.  Over  64%  of  those 
suppliers  employ  less  than  100  people,  and 
89%  employ  less  than  500. 

Good  fit  for  special  kinds  of  production:  4. 
The  small  business  is  Ideally  suited  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  products  and  services:  manu- 
facturing of  products  with  limited  market 
volume;  products  having  a  short  production 
cycle  (because  of  change  in  seasons  or  styl- 
ing) and  also  low  capital  requirements.  Here 
are  Included  many  items  of  clothing.  Jewelry, 
and  shoes;  products  requiring  very  fast  serv- 
ice, such  as  legal  printing,  photo  engraving, 
or  some  specialty  chemical  firms  that  serve 
aa  converters  of  chemicals  turned  out  by  the 
large  chemical  manufacturers. 
Cleanup  time 

Small  business  needs  breathing  room  too: 
This  Is  a  decade  In  which  America  is  dedi- 
cated to  cleaning  up  Its  air  and  purifying  its 
streams,  to  generally  Improving  the  quality 
of  Its  life,  which  Is  already  close  to  the  top 
In  terms  of  actual  physical  goods  produced 
and  distributed  per  capita.  There  is  no  more 
appropriate  time  Ui  which  to  consider 
whether  America's  small  businesses  are  also 
being   given   their   breathing  room   In   this 


hopefully  better  environment  that  is  emerg- 
ing. Because  America's  small  businesses  have 
diverse  interests,  limited  funds  with  which 
to  make  themselves  heard  as  a  lobby,  and 
usually  no  spare  executive  talent  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  try  to  run  the  business, 
their  position  as  a  unique  and  major  Institu- 
tion (when  they  are  all  taken  together)  is 
in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

5  million  small  businesses  comprise  major 
institution:  It  is  our  position  that  the  via- 
bility and  prosperity  of  the  over  5  million 
small  Duslnesses  in  the  country  depends  in 
part  on  awakening  the  federal  government 
to  the  fact  that  here  is  an  institution  which 
deserves  some  special  attention  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  country's  history.  This  Is  not  to 
request  that  the  inherently  inefficient  be 
kept  alive  in  resuscltators  or  by  artificial  in- 
jections. It  is  not  to  prevent  the  orderly 
evolution  of  the  business  system,  which  is 
always  undergoing  some  change — It  is  not 
to  repeat  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department  of  a  generation  ago,  in 
trying  to  keep  alive  a  kind  of  farming  that 
was  destined  to  change  with  the  times  any- 
how. What  It  does  mean  is  that  the  particu- 
lar problems  of  small  business  is  a  society 
dominated  by  macro-institutions  need  to 
be  appreciated  and  enough  attention  paid 
to  them  to  restore  the  situation  to  the  status 
quo  ante.  Specifically,  as  the  following  four 
sections  will  detail: 

Taxation 

We  do  not  request  a  special  system  of  taxa- 
tion that  would  benefit  smaU  business  but 
be  unfair  to  others.  We  do  ask  that  the  tax 
treatment  of  small  business  take  Into  ac- 
count the  particular  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness in  accumulating  capital,  when  the  nor- 
mal avenues  of  access  to  capital  or  credit 
that  are  available  to  large  business  are  par- 
tially restricted  or  even  closed  to  small 
business. 

PapeTwork 

We  want  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many 
small  businesses  do  not  have  the  staff  or 
the  sophistication  to  handle  the  Increasing 
volume  of  paperwork  demanded  of  them  by 
the  federal  government.  We  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  set  up  machinery  which  will  monitor 
the  creation  of  new  reporting  requirements 
by  business. 

Procurement 
We  fear  that  small  business  will  see  Its 
relative  position  further  eroded  If  there  are 
not  adequate  measures  to  apportion  to  its 
share  of  the  $55  billion  annual  federal  gov- 
ernment procurement  budget.  We  suggest 
specific  steps  which  would  Increase  the  abil- 
ity of  small  business  to  get  Its  share  of  fed- 
eral procurement. 

Representation 

In  many  units,  departments,  and  agencies 
of  government,  small  business  needs  a  special 
representative.  When  decisions  are  being 
made  that  affect  the  business-government  re- 
lationship, someone  needs  to  represent  the 
special  problem  of  small  business.  Up  to  now, 
the  advocacy  role  that  was  to  be  played  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has  not 
been  effective  enough.  In  addition  to  thU 
kind  of  specific  representation,  small  busi- 
ness also  needs  help  from  government  in 
charting  its  course  as  a  viable  and  growing 
Institution  in  the  American  economy  for  the 
rest  of  this  century. 

Small  business  does  not  need  to  ask  for 
artificial  protection.  It  doee  need  a  kind  of 
special  concern  lest  Its  special  problems  go 
unrecognized  In  a  society  In  which  the  giant 
Institutions  dominate  the  news  and  the 
decision-making  process. 

It  Is  the  small  businessman  more  than  the 
corporate  vice  president  who  Is  more  often 
the  risk-taker  in  our  society  today,  who  lays 
his  personal  capital  on  the  line,  who  Is  the 
Initiator,  the  innovator.  It  Is  the  small  bust- 
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nessman  who  typifies  some  of  the  best  ol 
the  traditionally  American  qualities — the 
work  ethic,  personal  sacrifice,  the  willingness 
to  take  risks  on  One's  own.  If  the  small  busi- 
ness story  were  better  known,  and  If  the 
small  business  sector  were  enjoying  a  health- 
ier growth.  It  Is  our  strong  feeling  that  much 
of  the  present  negative  attitude  toward  the 
free  enterprise  system  In  America  would  be 
dissipated. 

Thus,  we  find  strong  reasons  for  the  fed- 
eral government's  Insuring  that  the  small 
business  community  has  a  chance  to  thrive 
on  its  own.  At  the  very  least,  no  actions  of 
the  federal  government,  as  will  be  detailed  In 
the  following  sections,  should  be  such  as  to 
make  the  economic  situation  of  the  small 
business  any  more  precarious  than  it  Is. 

We  strongly  advocate  the  adoption  of  Sen- 
ator John  Tower's  bill  which  would  Increase 
the  present  surtax  exemption  for  corpora- 
tions from  $25,000  to  $100,000.  HU  bill  would 
retain  the  present  22  ^^  normal  rate  on  pretax 
Income  up  to  $100,000.  thus  helping  solve  the 
Internal  financing  needs  of  many  small  busi- 
nesses. We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any 
change  In  estate  taxation  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  taxation  of  capital  gains  at  death, 
in  addition  to  taxation  of  the  decedent's 
estate.  Such  a  proposal,  while  having  some 
basis  on  equity  on  its  face,  would  strike  in 
inequitable  fashion  at  the  small  business- 
man, most  of  whose  net  worth  Is  usually 
represented  by  a  business  built  up  over  a 
lifetime.  This  would  decrease  incentives  to 
build  such  a  business,  as  well  as  make  the 
^continuance  of  the  business  after  the  owner's 
neath  more  questionable. 

Higher  surtax  exemption:  The  law  which 
exempts  corporations  from  the  26^  surtax. 
In  addition  to  the  22%  normal  profits  tax 
which  all  corporations  must  pay,  dates  back 
to  1938.  It  was  established  at  that  time  partly 
In  recognition  of  the  special  difficulties  small 
business  faces  in  building  up  Its  capital.  If 
the  situation  were  to  be  restored  only  to  Its 
1938  equivalent,  the  loss  In  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  In  the  intervening  35  years 
would  require  raising  the  exemption  limit  to 
$75,000. 

Internal  funds  vital:  But  it  Is  not  solely 
a  question  of  returning  to  some  prior  year 
as  a  basj  for  all  time.  The  continuance  of 
small  business  depends  in  large  part  on  the 
maintenance  not  only  of  incentives  to  the 
individual  entrepreneur,  who  takes  genuine 
risks  every  business  day.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  providing  the  funds  for  the  Individual 
enterpreneur  to  stay  In  business  and  the 
capital  requirements  to  start  or  stay  In  busi- 
ness are  usually  the  most  serious  problem 
today.  The  capital  markets  are  efficient  for 
large  users  of  credit.  They  become  less  efR- 
cent  and  less  accessible  the  smaller  the  size 
of  a  company.  For  example,  the  costs  of  a 
small  underwriting  may  be  prohibitive  to  a 
small  firm.  Or.  bank  term  loans  may  be  un- 
available to  small  business  if  it  does  not 
own  readily  marketable  fixed  ass?ts  that  can 
be  pledged  as  collateral.  Thus,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  with  other  forms  of  enterprises, 
the  small  businessman  Is  forced  to  rely  on  his 
profits  to  generate  new  capital.  Or.  he  Is 
forced  to  reinvest  part  of  his  own  after-tax 
drawings  from  the  business,  or  to  look  to 
limited  private  placements. 

A  high  income  tax  depletes  the  internal 
funds  for  additional  investment  on  which 
the  small  business  must  mainly  rely.  Mea- 
sures that  permit  increased  retention  of 
earnings  on  the  other  hand,  help  to  finance 
growth,  ease  the  climate  of  borrowing,  and 
foster  the  establishment  and  healthy  ex- 
pansion of  small  concerns. 

If  a  hypothetical  small  business  earned  ex- 
actly $100,000.  its  present  taxes  would  amount 
to  $41,500.  If  the  surtax  exemption  were  to 
be  raised  to  8100.000  that  same  business 
would  then  pay  Income  taxes  of  only  $22,- 
000.  giving  it  a  33.5 ^^  increase  in  after-tax 
income. 


In  both  1970  and  1971  there  were  over  10,- 
000  business  failures.  Some  of  these  repre- 
sented new  and  perhaps  poorly  managed 
business  firms  which  did  not  deserve  to  sur- 
vive, at  least  not  through  spteclal  favor.  Nor 
were  all  of  them  small  businesses;  the  Penn 
Central  collapse  occured  In  June.  1970.  But 
many  of  these  failures  were  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  difficulties  small  businesses  have 
In  accumulating  sufficient  capital  to  be  eco- 
nomically viable  units.  And.  besides  the  firms 
that  actually  failed,  many  were  led  to  seek 
a  merger  or  to  sell  out  for  similar  reasons. 

Phase-out  of  multiple  surtax  exemption : 
This  is  an  opportune  moment  to  examine 
the  surtax  exemption,  because  in  one  more 
year,  the  former  tax  benefit  of  multiple  sur- 
tax exemptions  will  have  been  phased  out. 
Until  1969.  large  companies  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  multiple  surtax  exemption 
through  «he  use  of  multiple  corporations. 
They  were  slightly  penalized  in  doing  so  by 
the  imposition  of  a  6%  extra  tax  on  the  first 
$25,000  of  taxable  income.  This  reduced  the 
actual  tax  saving  on  the  first  $25,000  of  In- 
come In  each  tax-paying  unit  from  $6,600 
to  $5,000  The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  phased 
out  the  multiple  surtax  exemption  over  a 
five-year  period  which  ends  December  31. 
1974.  After  that  time,  a  controlled  group 
of  corporations  will  be  limited  to  a  single 
$25,000  surtax  exemption. 

The  purpose  in  phasing  out  the  multiple 
surtax  exemption  was  to  end  what  many  In 
Congress  felt  was  an  abuse  of  that  part  of 
the  tax  law.  The  phase-out  was  estimated 
to  bring  in  an  additional  $235  million  a  year 
in  taxes,  when  fully  in  effect.  While  we  would 
not  criticize  the  end  of  the  multiple  surtax 
exemption  in  cases  where  It  did  encourage 
an  abuse  of  the  system,  it  has  also  increased 
the  taxes  of  businesses  which  for  very  good 
reasons  may  have  been  run  as  more  than  a 
single  corporate  entity.  Thus,  we  see  this 
as  an  Ideal  time  to  consider  raising  the  single 
surtax  exemption  from  $25,000  to  $100,000. 
It  will  not  only  make  It  somewhat  easier  for 
small  business  to  accumulate  capital,  but  will 
redress  any  inequity  caused  by  ending  the 
multiple  surtax  exemption. 

Capital  gains  tax  at  death 
reform  In  the  offing  either  1^ 
we  find  it  necessary  to  takfl 
Sigalnst  any  proposal  to  ta3( 
death.    Although    the    pro 
change  in  the  tax  laws 
points  on  their  side,  a  chj 
tlon  would  have  a  dlsastr 
business. 

At  present.  Incremental  changes  In  the 
value  of  capital  assets  are  taxed  only  at  the 
time  of  a  sale  or  exchange.  At  time  of  death, 
since  there  Is  no  sale  or  exchanee  of  orop- 
erty,  but  only  Its  transfer  to  the  beneficiar- 
ies of  an  estate,  the  change  In  capital  '-alnes 
Is  not  taxed.  (However,  since  the  estate  tax 
Is  steeply  progressive,  assets  that  have  ap- 
preciated In  value  are  In  effect  taxed  more 
than  tho«e  that  have  not.  although  the  com- 
putation of  the  estate  tax  does  not  actually 
make  nny  separation  of  the  assets  In  this 
regard.) 

Unique  problems  of  estate  of  small  busi- 
nessman: The  value  of  the  gross  estate  of 
many  small  businessmen  Is  represented 
chiefly  by  the  stock  In  their  business.  Where 
the  business  has  prospered,  and  especially 
where  it  has  been  ongoing  for  a  long  period, 
the  basis  of  the  stock  in  it  is  quite  low  com- 
pared to  present  value.  Already,  the  federal 
estate  tax  on  an  estate  which  consists  largely 
of  a  family-owned  business  Is  a  prlmar.-  fac- 
tor in  forcing  the  sale  of  many  such  busi- 
nesses. Especially  when  the  business  Is  not 
cturently  making  a  large  return  for  its  owner, 
at  least  on  the  basis  of  the  increased  value 
of  his  investment,  the  estate  is  sometimes 
forced  to  sell  the  business  in  order  fo  pay 
the  estate  taxes.  This  situation  would  be  mul- 
tiplied many  times  If  an  estate  were  to  have 
to  pay  both  the  present  estate  tax  and  also  a 
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capital  gains  tax  based  on  the  Increased  value 
of  the  stock  in  the  family  business. 

The  estate  of  a  small  business  executive 
faces  a  different  problem  from  that  of  a  per- 
son whose  estate  is  composed  largely  of 
marketable  securities.  The  paper  appreciation 
of  a  business  stock  Is  normally  locked  into 
assets  used  In  the  business:  it  is  illiquid. 
Furthermore,  the  stock  of  many  small  busi- 
nesses is  completely  unmarketable,  i.e.,  if 
there  is  not  enough  cash  available  to  pay 
estate  taxes,  the  entire  business  must  be  sold. 
There  Is  no  possibility  of  selling  just  some 
of  its  shares  to  the  general  public  without 
going  through  the  expensive  process  of  an 
SEC  registration,  and  this  avenue  is  not  even 
open  to  a  business  unless  it  Is  of  some  size. 
None  of  these  considerations  apply  to  the 
estate  of  a  person  who  dies  owning  largely 
marketable  shares  of  many  companies;  yet 
both  would  be  affected  by  a  decision  to  tax 
capital  gains  at  death. 

Finally,  a  capital  gains  tax  at  death  would 
fall  unevenly  on  two  estates,  as  shown  In  the 
table  below.  Since  a  capital  gains  tax  would 
be  a  debt  payable  by  the  estate,  it  would  re- 
duce the  estate  tax  burden  of  the  particular 
estate.  Taking  two  estates,  composed  (for 
simplicity's  sake)  entirely  of  stock  In  close 
corporations,  with  one  estate  worth  five  times 
the  other,  the  table  shows  the  two  estate 
ta.xes  under  present  law.  Assuming  a  capital 
gains  tax  at  a  35"^  rate  before  the  Imposition 
of  estate  taxes  at  the  same  rates  as  they  cur- 
rently are.  the  Increase  In  tax  for  the  smaller 
estate  would  be  75%,  against  an  Increase  of 
38%  for  the  larger  estate.  This  Is  because  the 
larger  estate,  after  paying  the  capital  gains 
tax,  would  escape  a  good  portion  of  the 
higher  brackets  of  the  estate  tax  that  it  was 
already  paying  under  current  law.  Such  new 
inequities  as  would  be  Introduced,  if  capital 
gains  taxes  at  death  were  to  be  introduced, 
argue  further  for  maintaining  this  portion 
of  the  tax  system  as  it  now  exists. 

SCHEDULE  OF  TAX  CONSEQUENCE  OF  PROPOSED  TAX  ON 
CAPITAL    GAINS    AT    DEATH 
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Value  ot  stock 

Basis  o(  stock 

Gain 

Present  law: 

Gross  estate 

Exemption 

Taxable  estate 

Estate  tax 

Capital  gains  tax 

Total  tax 

Proposed  law:  Capital  gams  tax 
(35  percent) 

Estate  tax- 
Gross  estate 

Tax  liability 

Subtotal 

Exemption 

Taxable  estate 

Estate  tax 

Capital  gams 

Total 

Percentage  ot  increase 7b.  ?6 


EsUtel 

Estate  2 

JMO.  000 

$2  500  000 

100  000 

500.000 

400  000 

2  000  000 

500  000 

2,  500. 000 
60  000 

60  000 

440  000 

2  440  000 

126  500 

9fi8  800 

0 

0 

125.  500 

968  800 

140.000 

700,000 

500. 000 

2  500  000 

140,000 

700  000 

360  000 

1,800.000 
60.  000 

60. 000 

300.000 

1,740,000 

81.700 
140. 000 

636. 200 
700. 000 

221, 700 

1.336,200 

37.92 


PAPERWORK 

We  ask  for  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
paperwork  requirement  thrown  on  small 
business  by  the  federal  government  is  In 
some  cases  the  extra  margin  that  threatens 
to  drive  a  small  business  under,  if  the  re- 
quirements are  faithfully  met.  We  support 
measures  to  reduce  the  number  of  reports 
required  to  be  filed  by  small  businesses.  Spe- 
cifically, we  urge  the  passage  of  S.  200,  in- 
troduced on  January  4,  1973,  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 


Paperwork  burden:  The  Congress  and  the 
Administration  have  been  aware  of  the  need 
to  curtail  the  paperwork  burden  at  three 
levels — government  itself,  business  and  the 
public  at  large.  With  this  in  mind,  in  1942  it 
enacted  a  Federal  Reports  Act,  which  was 
amended  in  1950.  But  the  results,  at  least  in 
terms  of  their  effects  on  the  operation  of 
small  business,  have  been  disheartening.  Dur- 
ing 1972,  Senator  Mclntyre's  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Regulation  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Impact  of  the  Federal  paperwork 
burden  on  small  business.  Witnesses  before 
the  Subcommittee  referred  to  the  paperwork- 
redtape  burden,  "as  the  single  most  impor- 
tant element  in  the  success  or  failure  rate  of 
a  small  business,"  according  to  Senator  Mc- 
lntyre. One  expert  witness  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  was  not  able 
himself  to  compile  a  "typical  set  of  forms  to 
be  completed  by  a  dress  shop  in  one  year's 
operation." 

Present  monitoring  Ineffective:  Moreover, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  exempt  from 
the  OMB  forms  monitoring  and  paper  reduc- 
tion effort.  But  some  35%  of  all  federal  forms 
are  generated  by  the  IRS.  The  Social  Security 
Administration,  also  a  major  paperwork  pro- 
ducer, seemed  to  show  too  little  concern  at 
the  effects  of  paperwork  on  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

So  we  conclude  that  the  present  efforts 
of  OMB  are  not  significant  enough,  or  there 
are  too  many  agencies  outside  its  purview, 
to  stem  the  tide  of  paperwork.  To  make  an 
analogy  with  the  ecology  movement,  there 
Is  better  understanding  today  of  the  Inter- 
relatedness  of  all  parts  of  a  system.  What 
seems  to  a  small  businessman  like  an  unend- 
ing stream  of  government  paperwork  fiowlng 
through  his  front  door  is  disruptive  to  the 
ecology  of  his  entire  business — to  the  time 
he  needs  to  spend  on  production  or  marketing 
or  handling  his  finances.  The  average  small 
businessman  spends  some  200  hours  a  year 
completing  forms,  calculating  and  paying 
his  taxes,  and  responding  to  various  govern- 
ment questionnaires.  Assuming  he  worked 
only  a  40-hour  week,  this  "compliance 
activity"  would  amount  to  10%  of  his  work- 
ing  time:  Compounding  this  imposition, 
many  small  businesses  do  not  have  the  per- 
sonnel who  are  skilled  in  undertaking  the 
requirements  of  new  form.  (It  U  for  these 
reasons  that  we  strongly  support  S.  200.] 

Senate  BUI  200:  Therefore,  we  strongly 
support  S.  200,  which  requires  that  new 
forms  and  reports,  and  revisions  of  existing 
forms  that  would  result  from  new  legislation 
be  contained  in  reports  of  committees  report- 
ing that  legislation  to  the  floor.  Senator 
Mclntyre  has  noted  that  when  Congress 
passes  a  new  law,  in  order  to  guarantee  com- 
pliance, it  attaches  a  reporting  requirement. 
"We  do  not  consider  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
reporting  requirement  can  be  satisfied  in 
another  less  complex  manner  than  additional 
direct  reporting  by  business."  S.  200  would 
require  a  legislative  report  on  any  new  bill  to 
contain  a  statement  "setting  forth  whether 
the  proposed  legislation  will  require  addi- 
tional mandatory  reporting  from  the  private 
sector." 

Senate  Bill  201:  We  also  support  S.  201, 
Introduced  by  Senate  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  which 
would  change  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so 
as  t3  "relieve  employers  of  50  or  less  em- 
ployees from  the  requirement  of  paying  or 
depositing  certain  employment  taxes  more 
often  than  once  each  quarter."  Whether  this 
(number  of  employees)  is  the  cut-off  point 
or  some  other  criterion  is  used,  we  feel  that 
some  such  categorization  of  businesses  Is 
necessary  to  exempt  the  smallest  from  a  load 
they  cannot  afford  to  carry.  Another  ap- 
proach would  be  for  Congress  to  recognize 
the  three  tiers  of  Industry  as  done  by  the 
Wage  Board  and  Price  Commission  during 
Phase  2. 


We  would  then  recommend  that  all  Cate- 
gory 3  companies,  those  having  less  than 
$50  million  volume,  would  receive  special 
relief  from  the  paperwork  burden. 

We  also  suggest  that  separate  business 
advisory  councils  be  established  to  monitor 
the  kind  of  reporting  required  of  Category 
3  companies.  This  council  should  concern 
Itself  with  how  readily  the  typical  small 
business  can  cope  with  the  information  re- 
quests and  compliance  forms. 

The  small  businessman  wants  to  comply 
with  the  law.  Nothing  that  Is  requested 
here  is  asked  as  any  particular  favor  to 
avoid  the  Intent  of  laws  already  on  the  books. 
What  we  do  ask  for  Is  recognition  that  small 
business  has  Inherent  differences  from  the 
large  corporation.  Many  small  companies  are 
struggling  for  survival.  Some  100,000  new 
firms  are  begun  each  year,  and  most  of  them 
are  small  businesses  when  they  begin.  If 
small  business  Is  to  prosper  and  have  a 
chance  to  continue  making  the  major  con- 
tribution to  the  quality  of  American  life 
and  to  the  inventive  process  (which  is  par- 
ticularly strong  in  the  small  firm,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  percentage  of  inventions  that 
have  been  the  work  of  individual  Inventors 
or  have  come  out  of  the  R&D  of  small  firms ) , 
there  must  be  a  recognition  that  compliance 
with  paperwork  requirements  Is  today  a  ma- 
jor problem  for  many  small  firms. 

PROCTTBEMENT 

The  federal  government  spends  in  excess 
of  $55  billion  on  goods  and  services  annually. 
The  manner  In  which  this  spending  is  han- 
dled has  a  major  bearing  on  the  development 
of  small  business.  Specifically,  we  support: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  small  claims  court  to 
handle  claims  up  to  $50,000. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  federal  Office  of 
Procurement  Policy  In  the  executive  branch, 
which  would  coordinate  and  direct  the  gov- 
ernment's procurement  policies  as  they  re- 
late to  the  special  needs  of  small  business. 

3.  Mandatory  subcontracting  of  a  portion 
of  the  large  contracts  of  prime  contractors 
to  small  business. 

4.  Federal  support  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment efforts  by  small  firms  by  specifi- 
cally directing  some  portion  of  goveriunent 
R&D  expenditures,  the  SBA  to  utilize  the 
section  8A,  powers  and  funds  provided  under 
the  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs 
(RANN)  program,  and  the  creation  of  an 
R&D   Information   System   for   small   firms. 

5.  Prohibition,  except  in  certain  unusual 
cases,  of  grantee  use  of  federal  supply  sched- 
ules. 

6.  An  increase  in  the  limitation  on  small 
purchases  that  can  be  made  without  com- 
petitive bidding  from  $2,500  to  $10,000. 

Procedures  to  settle  contract  disputes :  The 
procedures  for  settling  contract  disputes  with 
the  government  need  to  be  simplified.  As 
they  exist  today,  their  operation  Is  too  ex- 
pensive in  terms  both  of  time  and  money 
for   the   size  of   claim  often   involved. 

Disputes  with  the  governmet  may  arise 
for  many  legitimate  reasons:  disagreement 
over  contract  changes,  the  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  a  contract  or  its  specifi- 
cations, or  allowable  costs  In  cases  where  the 
government  has  terminated  a  contract  for 
Its  own  convenience. 

Board  of  Contract  Appeals :  Boards  of  Con- 
tract Appeals  already  exist  to  settle  such 
disagreements.  The  original  purpose  in  set- 
ting up  these  Boards  was  to  provide  a  simple 
administrative  remedy  for  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  litigated.  However,  in  the 
time  since  the  Boards  of  Contract  Appeals 
were  first  set  up,  court  decisions  have  re- 
quired BCA  hearings  to  be  held  under  almost 
the  same  conditions  as  a  trial  in  court. 

A  contractor  wanting  to  settle  a  claim  in 
a  BCA  must,  along  with  his  witnesses,  travel 
to  Washington  for  a  hearing.  An  appeal  nor- 
mally costs  about  $5,000,  and  a  year  or  more 
goes  by  before  a  settlement  Is  reached,  dur- 


ing which  time  the  contractor  has  no  use 
of  the  money  owed  him. 

Proposed  regional  small  claims  division: 
While  we  realize  that  the  safeguards  provided 
for  in  a  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  hearing 
are  meant  to  protect  all  parties,  the  time 
and  money  Involved  in  a  hearing  make  the 
process  inequitable  in  the  case  of  a  small 
company  or  a  small  claim.  Therefore,  we  pro- 
pose legislation  which  would  set  up,  within 
the  Boards  of  Contract  Appeals,  regional 
small  claims  divisions  that  could  handle  with 
disptatch  claims  of  less  than  $50,000  p>er 
contract. 

The  contractor,  under  our  proposal,  would 
have  the  right  to  elect  the  full  hearing  ap- 
proach or  the  small  claims  division.  The 
government  would  not  have  this  option.  Fur- 
ther, the  government  would  be  required  to 
abide  by  the  decision  but  a  small  business 
could  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Contract  Ap- 
peals. The  claims  would  be  processed  region- 
ally, avoiding  the  need  for  expensive  trips  to 
Washington.  The  claims  could  be  presented 
by  the  contractor  or  his  attorney"  if  he  so 
elects  or  his  employees  and  by  the  contract- 
ing officer  instead  of  by  attorneys  for  both 
parties.  There  would  be  no  formal  set  of 
pleadings,  but  merely  a  statement  by  both 
sides  of  the  matters  In  dispute.  Technical 
rules  of  evidence  would  not  apply,  but  would 
be  replaced  by  Informal  methods  of  proof. 
Decisions  would  be  required  within  30  days 
of  the  end  of  a  hearing. 

Access  of  subcontractors  to  government 
contractors:  We  also  recommend  that  gov- 
ernment prime  contractors  be  required.  In 
their  contracts  with  subs,  to  give  the  sub- 
contractor direct  access  to  the  government 
contracting  officer  involved  in  the  contract 
or  to  a  Board  of  Contract  Appeals,  or  a  small 
claims  division  such  as  called  for  above,  in 
the  case  of  a  dispute  with  the  prime  con- 
tractor. There  is  some  Justification  for  the 
federal  government  not  wanting  to  become 
Involved  in  a  dispute  between  a  subcon- 
tractor and  the  prime  contractor.  However,  a 
great  number  of  the  disputes  which  arise 
with  subcontractors  have  their  origin  in  a 
government  change  order  or  a  contrsuit  can- 
cellation. Because  of  this,  we  feel  that  it  Is 
only  equitable  that  a  subcontractor  should 
have  direct  access  to  the  government  agency 
Involved  and  to  the  court /hearing  proce- 
dures which  are  available  to  the  prime  con- 
tractor. 

Office  of  Procurement  Policy:  2.  We  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Pro- 
curement Policy  In  the  executive  branch. 
This  office,  which  would  be  responsive  to 
Congress,  would  have  primary  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  procurement  policy 
In  the  government.  The  Individual  contract- 
ing agencies  would  still  handle  their  own 
procurement.  As  matters  stand  now.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  makes  procurement  pol- 
icy for  the  military  departments  and  the 
General  Services  Administration,  under  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act.  is  supposed  to  do  the  same  for  the 
civilian  departments.  But  there  are  numer- 
ous exceptions  and  restrictions  on  its  powers. 
We  feel,  as  did  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement,  that  many  of  that  body's 
recommendations  "designed  to  achieve  more 
consistent  policies  and  procedures  will  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  achieve  In  the 
absence  of  an  effective  focal  point  for  pro- 
curement policy  leadership  in  the  executive 
branch." 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  proposed  Office  of 
Procurement  Policy  should  be  to  make  sure 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  government  con- 
tracted business  Including  that  of  prime  con- 
tractors goes  to  small  business.  While  the 
establishment  of  exact  percentages  by  which 
to  measure  what  Is  fair  may  be  impractical 
and  not  even  In  the  long  run  interest  of 
fairness,  the  Office  should  set  some  kind  of 
standard  by  which  to  make  an  annual  meas- 
urement of  the  effectiveness  of  the  indlvld- 
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ual  procuring  agencies  In  doing  business 
with  the  sxaall  business  community.  This 
office  should  measure  not  only  the  amount 
of  smAll  business  contracts,  but  what  kind 
of  help  can  be  g^ven  small  business  in  get- 
ting for  Itself  a  larger  share  of  government 
contracts. 

Mandatory  small  business  contracting:  3. 
Since  1967.  the  percentage  of  federal  pro- 
curement going  to  small  business  has  been 
declining.  While  we  recognize  the  undeslr- 
abllity  of  setting  up  new  regldlties  In  govern- 
ment, we  also  deplore  the  burden  small  busi- 
ness has  had  to  bear  because  of  this  trend. 
Since  a  good  part  of  the  contracts  small  busi- 
ness has  with  government  are  through  being 
the  subs  of  a  prime  contractor,  we  support 
the  establishment,  at  least  on  a  test  basis, 
of  some  kind  of  mandatory  small  business 
contracting  on  the  part  of  prime  contractors. 

In  past  periods,  the  amount  of  business  put 
out  to  a  subcontractor  has  varied  widely. 
When  government  procurement  Is  high,  a 
prime  contractor  tends  to  subcontract  as 
much  work  as  possible  In  order  to  bid  on 
more  prime  contracts.  In  such  periods,  large 
subcontractors  are  also  busy  and  provide  less 
competition  for  the  smaller  subcontractors. 
When  government  procurement  tightens  up, 
the  larger  contractors  tend  to  keep  more  work 
In  their  own  shop,  so  as  to  cover  their  over- 
head. The  ups  and  downs  of  government  pro- 
curement thus  fall  hardest  on  small  business, 
as  matters  now  exist.  While  we  realize  that 
small  business  caivnot  be  entirely  spared  any 
of  the  cyclical  changes  that  affect  all  busi- 
ness. In  the  Interest  of  equity,  we  suggest 
some  kind  of  mandatory  small  business  sub- 
contracting so  that  the  effects  of  changes  In 
government  procurement  levels  do  not  fall 
disproportionately  on  small   business. 

R&D  contracts:  4.  Small  business  needs 
specific  government  help  to  get  Its  share  of 
research  and  development  contracts.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  has  recog- 
nized that  R&D  activity  is  highly  concen- 
trated. The  four  largest  R&D  firms  In  the 
United  States  do  about  20%  of  all  industrial 
R&D;  some  100  companies  account  for  80% 
of  the  business.  When  It  comes  to  federally 
funded  R&D.  the  proportions  tire  ever 
more  askew.  The  four  largest  firms  account 
for  one-third  of  all  the  federal  funded  R&D 
work  done  by  private  Industry.  While  many 
small  R&D  companies  may  lack  the  capacity 
to  handle  a  government  R&D  contract,  this 
is  not  the  sole  reason  for  the  undue  concen- 
tration of  the  business. 

A  part  of  the  problem  has  been  identified 
by  the  SBA  itself  as  lying  in  the  natiire  of 
much  government  R&D  work.  Small  firms 
are  most  capable  of  handling  basic  or  applied 
research.  And,  in  fiscal  1971,  (as  an  example) , 
small  firms  got  about  a  third  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  research-type  contracts. 
Small  firms  are  less  geared  to  doing  devel- 
opment contracts,  and  got  only  3%  of  thos« 
awards  from  the  DOD  in  1971.  But  the  DOD 
spent  $4.5  billion  on  those  contracts  that 
year,  as  against  only  $90  million  on  research 
type  contracts. 

RANN  funds:  Our  national  priorities  are 
and  have  been  chang^ing.  This  is  evidenced, 
in  part,  by  the  Research  Applied  to  National 
Needs  and  R&D  Incentive  programs,  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion (NSP).  We  believe,  as  the  recognized 
source  of  innovation,  that  small  business 
should  achieve  its  deserved  participation  in 
funding  under  these  programs.  To  assure 
this  important  national  neud,  we  propose 
that  the  SBA  be  allowed  to  use  its  Section  8A 
subcontract  powers  with  small  R&D  firms. 
Under  this  a  portion  of  RANN  funds  will  be 
allocated  to  the  SBA.  with  individual  awards 
to  be  decided  Jointly  with  the  NSP. 

National  R&D  Information  System:  To 
further  aid  the  small  R&D  firm,  we  propose 
a  National  R&D  Information  System  to  be 
run  by  the  SBA.  This  system  would  provide 


advance  warning  of  R  &  D  procurements 
from  all  major  departments,  to  small  busi- 
ness. This  capability,  building  upon  pro- 
cedures developed  between  SBA  and  DOD  will 
give  "the  little  guy"  the  same  opportunity 
as  big  business,  with  its  fsir-flung  network 
of  sales  representatives. 

Buying  from  federal  supply  sources:  5. 
Granjtees  of  federal  funds  should  not  b« 
allowed  to  buy  from  federal  supply  sources. 
Dui^lng  a  couple  recent  years,  the  federal 
government  opened  some  of  its  supply  lists 
to  some  state  and  local  agencies  and  school 
districts  that  were  the  recipients  of  federal 
grants.  By  allowing  them  to  "shop"  at  fed- 
eral prices,  which  were  obtained  by  virtue 
of  the  federal  government's  position  of  being 
a  major  purchaser  and  also  by  its  not  always 
pricing  Items  out  at  their  full  cost,  including 
overhead,  the  government  took  major  busi- 
ness away  from  private  suppliers.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1972,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion acted,  following  a  request  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  to  stop  this 
practice. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  have  adopted  a  stand 
that  where  some  governmental  purpose  is  ac- 
complished by  a  grant  (this  fact  supposedly 
being  demonstrated  by  that  grant's  paying 
for  at  least  60%  of  the  program),  then  fed- 
eral supply  sources  should  be  available.  If  re- 
quested, for  use  by  the  lower  level  of  the 
government  in  meeting  the  equipment  and 
supply  needs  of  that  program. 

Opposition  to  stand  of  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement:  Our  proposal  is 
somewhat  different,  and  is  in  line  with  the 
dissenting  position  taken  by  five  of  the  com- 
missioners working  on  the  government  pro- 
curement report.  Our  proposal  Is  that  If  all 
costs  to  the  public  are  considered,  including 
not  only  all  economic  cost  factors  but  the 
"socio-economic  effects  on  the  community" 
and  the  commercial  business  sector  In  local 
communities,  then  grantees  of  federal  funds 
should  normally  be  required  to  make  all  p\ir- 
chases  connected  with  the  grant  directly  from 
private  business.  Along  with  the  dissenting 
commissioners,  we  recommend  a  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  federal  supply  sources  by 
grantees,  "except  where  unusual  circum- 
stances dictate  and  under  express  statutory 
authorization."  In  any  cases  where  supplies 
are  made  available  to  grantees  from  a  federal 
source,  they  should  be  charged  on  the  basis 
of  their  "total  economic  cost"  to  the  federal 
government. 

Exemption  from  competitive  bidding  for 
small  orders:  6.  Simplified  procedures  for 
government  procurements  should  be  ap- 
plied to  all  procurements  under  $10,000  as 
against  the  present  limit  of  $2,500.  Under  the 
present  rules,  both  the  DOD  and  civilian 
agencies  must  negotiate  contracts  or  engage 
in  formal  advertising  for  items  over  $2,500. 
While  changing  the  limit  to  $10,000  would 
be  expected  to  make  such  business  more  at- 
tractive for  smaU  firms  who  cannot  get  in- 
volved In  large  amounts  of  paperwork  for 
relatively  small  Jobs,  it  would  also  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  the  government.  Formally 
advertised  contracts  under  $10,000  according 
to  the  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment amount  to  only  .7  of  1  %  of  the  total 
dollars  of  military  procurements,  but  98%  of 
total  procurement  transactions  in  DOD.  This 
requested  simplification  of  the  rules  would 
open  up  much  small  government  business  to 
the  small  business  firm.  We  also  suggest  that 
the  $10,000  limit  be  periodically  reviewed  and 
raised,  in  line  with  the  GNP  deflator,  con- 
8\uner  price  Index,  or  some  such  commonly 
accepted  measure  of  the  general  change  in 
price  levels. 

REPRESENTATION 

Small  business  needs  a  representative  In 
Washington. 

It  needs  representation  in  two  ways — spe- 
cifically— on  groups  studying  particular 
problems  which  relate  to  the  business  com- 


munity; more  brotwlly,  small  business  needs 
some  kind  of  advocacy  role  which  would  help 
reinstate  its  position  as  one  of  the  comer- 
stones  In  the  American  socio-economic  sys- 
tem. 

Specific  small  business  representation :  The 
specific  ways  in  which  small  business  needs 
representation  are  Illustrated  by  the  recent 
Commission  on  Government  Procurement. 
One  of  he  commissioners  was  a  representa- 
tive of  small  business,  as  was  one  member 
of  the  commission's  working  staff.  Small 
business  should  be  represented  on  various 
Presidential  task  forces,  on  special  commis- 
sions created  by  Congress,  and  on  the  various 
ongoing  government-business  advisory 
boards. 

Reasons  for  underrepresentation  of  small 
business:  One  reason  for  the  laggard  repre- 
sentation of  the  small  business  interest  is 
that  most  businessmen  in  this  category  are 
not  trained  to  think  in  terms  of  government 
relations  and  few  have  the  time  to  get  in- 
volved personally.  The  small  businessman 
often  belongs  to  a  trade  association  that  re- 
fiects  the  particular  Interests  of  bis  Indiistry, 
but  he  is  not  Inclined  to  band  together  with 
others  simply  because  they  are  commonly  en- 
gaged in  small  business.  He  typically  works 
hard  at  his  own  business,  gets  involved  be- 
yond his  home  area. 

The  small  business  interest  seems  to  suffer 
from  too  often  being  represented  by  a  bu- 
reaucratic mentality  far  removed  from  an 
understanding  of  the  actual  atmosphere 
within  which  the  small  businessman  carries 
on  his  commercial  activities. 

The  small  business  interest  also  suffers  from 
a  generation  of  economic  teaching  which  has 
unwittingly  played  up  the  large  corporation 
and  all  large  units  of  power,  including  labor 
unions  and  government.  During  the  last  30 
years,  economic  teaching  has  emphasized 
how  the  major  parts  of  the  economy  have  in- 
termeshed.  This  emphasis  has  unintention- 
ally downplayed  the  role  of  the  Individual 
unit  In  the  economy  and  particularly,  the 
role  of  the  smaller  business  units.  Yet,  it  is 
now  becoming  clear  that  people  cannot  be 
entirely  manipxilated,  and  that  personal  in- 
centives must  be  understood  If  one  is  to 
understand  why  a  businessman  is  willing  to 
take  risks.  Just  as  personal  motivation  must 
be  better  understood  if  industrial  productiv- 
ity Is  to  grow  faster. 

Broad  advocacy  role:  We  agree  with  the 
recommendations  in  the  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Improving  the  Pros- 
pects of  Small  Business  that  the  SBA  was 
to  be  responsible  for  Identifying  and  analyz- 
ing "small  business  problems  so  as  to  be  the 
voice  and  advocate  of  American  small  busi- 
ness". However,  we  think  the  challenge  to- 
day is  not  for  an  advocacy  role  In  the  terms 
In  which  a  lawyer  would  on  an  ad-hoc  basis 
defend  his  client's  Interests  In  court,  as  much 
as  for  government  through  research  to  con- 
tribute to  an  analysis  and  definition  of  the 
problems  of  the  American  small  business- 
man. Practical  solutions  are  called  for  If  the 
relative  decline  of  small  manufacturing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  is  to  be  halted. 

The  advocacy  role  we  see  for  small  busi- 
ness In  Washington  Is  similar  to  the  role  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  plays  for  the 
consumer.  The  American  public  had  prob- 
lems as  a  consumer,  but  Its  Interests  were 
too  diffused  for  it  to  easily  band  together  as 
a  lobby  or  interest  group.  Government,  rec- 
ognizing that  a  need  existed  to  protect  the 
diverse  Interests  of  consumers,  rightly  de- 
cided to  create  an  agency  to  serve  the  con- 
sumer's interests.  The  same  kind  of  active 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  is  needed  right  now. 

The  advocacy  of  small  business  suffers  be- 
cause too  many  government  employees  and 
too  much  of  the  public  business  is  equated 
with  the  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Broad  treatment  of  business  as 
if  all  businesses  were  large,  well-staffed,  very 
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profitable,  and  expert  at  representing  their 
own  case  in  Washington  through  Individual 
lobbyists  or  trade  groups  masks  the  serious 
problems  facing  small  business.  An  example 
of  this  iB  the  passage  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  &  Health  Act,  which  was  done  with 
the  highest  Intentions  in  mind  but  with  dis- 
regard and  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  hazardous 
effects  on  some  small  businesses. 

It  Is  clear  to  us  that  there  Is  considerable 
sentiment  in  Washington  for  helping  small 
business.  Its  economic  problems  are  at  least 
partially  recognized.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
clearer  that  small  business  conforms  more 
closely  to  the  original  ideas  liehlnd  the  U.S. 
free  enterprise  system  than  do  some  of  to- 
day's giant  corporations,  who  wield  both  eco- 
nomic and  political  clout.  Small  business  is 
Increasingly  seen  as  a  counterforce  to  the 
dehumanl2»tion  process  worked  on  many 
employees  by  the  large  corporation.  Many  of 
today's  younger  people  would  prefer  to  work 
and  be  Identified  with  small  business,  but 
they  need  to  have  that  choice  avaUable  If 
their  wishes  are  to  mean  anything.  Thus,  a 
new  advocacy  role  for  small  business,  set  up 
by  act  of  Congress,  would  strengthen  the 
economic  position  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity but  more  importantly  contribute  to 
building  within  American  society  the  kind  of 
business  system  that  is  more  akin  to  the 
original  risk-taking  of  traditional  free  enter- 
prise and  that  at  the  same  time  strengthens 
the  fabric  of  that  society. 

SUMMARY 

Twenty  years  from  now  gross  national  prod- 
uct will  have  doubled — at  least — If  we  can 
stlU  extrapolate  from  the  recent  past.  We 
know  some  other  things  about  the  future: 
the  size  of  the  labor  force,  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  today's  babies;  the  expected  rise  in 
personal  Income  through  annual  hikes  in 
productivity;  the  costs  to  the  firm  and  in- 
directly to  the  purchasing  public  of  con- 
sumerism and  ecological  concern.  We  also 
know  that  the  large  corporation  will  be  still 
larger,  except  where  anti-trust  laws  break 
up  a  small  number  of  firms  or  where  an  in- 
dustry defines  Its  role  too  narrowly  and 
misses  the  signals  of  change. 

But  we  do  not  know  what  American  small 
business  will  be  like  In  twenty  years.  It  has 
none  of  the  protections  that  accrue  to  size 
or  to  widespread  managerial  talent.  And,  we 
submit,  whatever  America's  wealth  in  an- 
other twenty  years,  it  will  be  a  poorer 
America  if  the  small  business  community  has 
not  enlarged  Its  role  In  and  usefulness  to  this 
society. 

It  Is  because  small  business,  somewhat  like 
the  consumer.  Is  In  totality  a  clear  entity.  In 
fact,  a  major  Institution  in  America,  but  in 
its  single  units  not  a  potent  or  organized 
force,  that  we  submit  the  above  modest  pro- 
posals as  a  means  by  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  use  its  authority  to  protect  and 
even  to  encourage  this  very  American  and 
very  deserving  part  of  the  U.S.  economic 
fabric. 

ABOtrr    SBANE 

The  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  Inc.,  is  a  private,  non-profit,  non- 
partisan association  of  New  England  small 
companies.  It  was  founded  in  1938  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  the  welfare  of  small  busi- 
ness throughout  the  six-state  region.  This  is 
accomplished  by: 

(1)  grouping  together,  articulating  the 
needs  of  small  business,  and  taking  common 
action : 

(2)  promoting  and  supporting  legislation 
and  government  activities  beneficial  to  small 
business  and  opposing  those  activities  and 
legislation  detrimental  to  the  Interest  of  the 
smaller  business; 

(3)  cooperating  with  other  small  business 
groups;  and 

(4)  the  education  of  the  small  businessman 
and  others  In  the  problems  which  they  must 
face  in  order  to  be  successful,  and  the  educa- 


tion of  the  small  businessman  as  to  matters 
which  both  threaten  and  preserve  the  system 
of  free,  profit-Incentive,  private,  competitive 
enterprise. 

The  major  emphasis  In  the  programs  of- 
fered to  the  membership  are  in  the  areas  of 
legislation  on  the  national  level  and  educa- 
tion programs. 

Besides  appearances  before  various  Con- 
gressional committees,  the  Association  ap- 
pears on  Capitol  Hill  once  a  year  for  a  Wash- 
ington Presentation  of  specific  proposals 
designed  to  assist  small  business. 

The  Association  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Economic  Council,  which 
was  formed  at  the  request  of  President  Nixon 
In  September,  1970,  to  promote  awareness  of 
small  business  problems  with  key  adminis- 
trative officials. 

The  education  activities  are  many  and 
varied.  They  include  seminars  and  confer- 
ences held  throughout  New  England  often 
sponsored  In  conjunction  with  leading  New 
England  universities  and  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Best  known  of  SBANE's  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  past  14  years  has  been  the  an- 
nual "Live-In"  Seminar  on  the  campus  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School. 

The  Association  also  publishes  a  monthly 
newsletter.  Small  Business  News  containing 
information  and  educational  features  for  the 
small  business  executive  and  news  about 
SBANE's  monthly  activities. 

The  Association's  services  also  extend  to 
counselling  its  members  on  small  business 
problems  and  serving  as  a  source  of  business 
Information.  Furthermore,  the  Association 
provides  government  liaison,  procurement  as- 
sistance and  offers  its  members  group  instir- 
ance  programs  and  trade  missions. 

SBANE  offices  are  located  at  69  Hickory 
Drive,  Waltham,  Massachusetts  02164. 

OFFICERS 

Edward  H.  Pendergast,  Jr.,  President,  An- 
thony, Pendergast,  Creelman  &  Hill,  185  Dev- 
onshire Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts Term 

Expires:  1973. 

William  B.  Anderson,  Vice  President,  Mat- 
rix, Inc.,  33  Metacomet  Avenue,  East  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island  02S16 — Term  Expires - 
1973. 

James  Relder,  Vice  President,  George  T. 
Johnson  Company,  141  Middlesex  Turnpike, 
Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 — Term 
Expires:  1973. 

Ronald  P.  Kehoe,  Esquire,  Secretary,  Haus- 
sermann,  DavLson  &  Shattuck,  15  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109— Term  Expires- 
1973. 

Daniel  P.  Slade,  Vice  President,  The  Cricket 
Press,  Inc.,  66  Summer  Street,  Manchester, 
Massachusetts  01944— Term  E«plres:  1973 

Oliver  O.  Ward,  Vice  President,  Athbro  Pre- 
cision Engineering  Corporation,  Hall  Road, 
Sturbrldge,  Massachusetts  01566 — Term  Ex- 
pires: 1973. 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman,  Treasurer,  Advanced 
Management  Associates,  39  Old  Colonv  Road, 
Newton,  Massachusetts  02167 — Term  Exnires- 
1973.  ^ 

BOARD    OF  DIRECTORS 

Paul  W.  Beamer,  Electro-Plberoptics,  99 
Hartwell  Street,  W.  Boylston,  Massachusetts 
01583 — Term  Expires:  1974. 

Nathaniel  F.  Bigelow.  Nathanlal  P.  Bigelow 
&  Company,  116  Lowell  Street,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire  03105 — Term  Expires:    1975. 

Lola  Dlckerman,  Esquire,  Dlckerman  & 
Glazerman,  84  State  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 02109 — Term  Expires:  1975. 

Douglas  S.  DiUman,  The  Horn  Corporation, 
Westford  Road,  Box  190,  Ayer,  Massachusetts 
01432 — Term  Expires:  1975. 

Walter  Geisenhalner,  Brodle,  Inc.,  299 
Mlshawum  Road,  Woburn,  Massachusetts 
01801— Term  Expires:  1975. 

Richard  M.  Glennon,  Peat.  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Company,  One  Boston  Place,  Bos- 


ton,   Massachusetts    02108 — Term    Explres- 
1974. 

Langdon  G.  Johnson,  The  Pace  Group,  60 
Washington  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
06106 — Term  Expires:    1975. 

Joseph  F.  McPhee,  Cargocaire  Engineering 
Corporation,  6  Chestnut  Street,  Amesbury, 
Massachusetts  01913 — Term  Expires:   1973. 

Edwin  C.  Mead,  Mead-Ross  Associates,  Box 
701,  Lyme  Road,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
03755 — Term  Expires:  1974. 

Richard  P.  Mellck,  Esquire,  Parker,  Coulter, 
Daley  &  White,  50  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02109 — Term  Expires:   1974. 

Andrew  M.  Monahan,  128  Publishing  Co.. 
Inc.,  66  Walpole  Street,  Box  128,  Norwood. 
Massachusetts  02062 — Term  £:xpires:   1973. 

Dr.  Arthur  S.  Obermayer,  Moleculon  Re- 
search Corporation,  139  Main  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts  02142 — Term  Eixpires: 
1974. 

Paul  W.  Otto,  United  Engineers,  Inc.,  950 
North  Main  Street,  Randolph,  Massachusetts 
02368.  Term  Expires:  1976. 

Kevin  C.  Phelan,  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  225  Fanklin  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 02110 — Term  Expires:  1975. 

Elinor  Selame,  Selame  Design  Associates, 
2330  Washington  Street,  Newton  Lower  Palls, 
Mass.  02162 — Term  Expires:  1974. 

Bernard  Soep,  Bernard  Soep  Associates,  23 
Miner  Street,  Boston.  Massachusetts  02215 — 
Term  Expires:  1973. 

Roland  L.  Sutton,  Jr.,  Maine  Machine  Prod- 
ucts Company,  Parsons  Avenue,  South  Paris, 
Maine  04281— Term  Expires:  1973. 

Andrew  P.  Swanson,  G.  Fred  Swanson.  Inc., 
618  Cranston  Street.  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land 02907— Term  Expires:  1974. 

Walter  C.  TilUnghast.  Spaulding  Co.,  Inc., 
33  Pacella  Park  Drive,  Randolph,  Massachu- 
setts 02368 — Term  Expires:  1975. 

Roger  E.  Travis.  Medl,  Inc.,  27  Maple  Street, 
Holbrook,  Massachusetts  02343 — Term  Ex- 
pires: 1973. 

Daniel  F.  Viles.  Waltham  Screw  Company, 
77  Rumford  Avenue.  Waltham,  Massachusetts 
02154 — Term  Expires:  1975. 

Robert  S.  Westwater,  Atlantic  Bearings  & 
Drives  Company,  65  Inner  Belt  Road.  Somer- 
vllle,  Massachusetts  02143 — Term  Expires: 
1976. 

1973      WASHINGTON     PRESENTATION     COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  Joseph  J.  Butare,  Jr.,  State 
Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Vice  Chairman:  William  D.  Glover,  Write, 
Inc.,  178  Wade  Street,  Bridgeport,  Connecti- 
cut. 

Vice  Chairman:  Michael  B.  Rukln, 
Analytical  Systems  Corp.,  11  Ray  Avenue, 
Burlington,   Massachusetts. 

Donald  J.  Aldrlch,  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
Trust,  15  Westminster  Street,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

William  B.  Anderson,  MatrU,  Inc..  33  Meta- 
oomet  Avenue,  East  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Donald  F.  Barry,  Container  Services.  Inc., 
109  Industrial  Avenue  East,  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Nathaniel  F.  Bigelow.  Nathaniel  F.  Bigelow 
&  Co.,  116  Lowell  Street,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. 

James  A.  Clary,  26  Gault  Park  Drive,  West- 
port,  Connecticut. 

Raymond  W.  Cocchi,  Independent  Broker- 
Dealers  Trade  Assn.,  Baystate  West,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

G.  Brenton  Creelman,  Anthony,  Pender- 
gast, Creelman  &  Hill,  185  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Robert  T.  Davison.  Aberdeen  &  Company, 
483  Boston  Post  Road,  Weston,  Mtissachu- 
setts. 

Lola  Dlckerman.  Esquire.  Wldett  &  Wldett, 
100  Federal  Street.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Douglas  S.  DlUman,  The  Horn  Corporation. 
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Westford   Road — Box    190,   Ayer,   Massachu- 
setts. 

Richard  M.  Olennon,  Peat,  Marwlck, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  One  Boston  Place,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Robert  H.  Goff.  Jr.,  Price  Waterhouse  Co., 
1200  Hartford  Bldg .  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Richard  J.  Gullfoyle.  I  MM.G.  Investments, 
Inc  ,  160  Old  Derby  Road.  Hlngham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Stanley  W.  Horsman.  Plymouth-Home  Na- 
tional, 34  School  Street,  Brockton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Raymond  L.  Hunlclce,  Lewis  Corporation, 
Main   Street,    Woodbury,   Connecticut. 

Ronald  Kehoe,  Esquire.  Haussermann, 
Davis  &  Shattuck,  15  State  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts. 

August  J.  Kochls.  Eckel  Industries.  Inc..  50 
Regent  Street,  Cambridge,  MassachuMtts. 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman,  Advanced  Manage- 
ment Associates.  39  Old  Colony  Road,  New- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Richard  G.  Lee,  Lee  Packagtne  Machinery 
Corp.,  178  Crescent  Road.  Needham  Heights, 
Massachusetts. 

Robert  S.  Lee,  Hotwatt,  Inc..  28  Maple 
Street,  Danvers,  Massachusetts. 

Philip  G.  Lovelett.  Leasing  of  New  England, 
Inc.,  220  Main  Street,  Auburn,  Maine. 

Edwin  C.  Mead,  Mead-Ross  Associates,  Box 
701,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 

Joseph  F.  McPhee.  Cargocalre  Engineering 
Corp.,  6  Chestnut  Street,  Amesbury.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Andrew  Monahan,  128  Publishing,  66  Wal- 
pole  Street,  Norwood.  Massachusetts. 

Gregory  Muzzl,  Peat,  Marwlck,  Mitchell 
&  Co.,  40  Westminster  Street,  Providence. 
Rhode  Island. 

James  Ofrla,  Contract  Machining  Corp.,  18 
A  Street.  Burlington.  Massachusetts. 

Kevin  Phelan,  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  225  Franklin  Street.  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts. 

Nicholas  Plcchlone.  Dome  Publishing  Co.. 
Inc..  480  Benefit  Street.  Providence.  Rhode 
Island. 

Robert  V.  Porter,  Porter  Construction  Co., 
Inc..  84  Arsenal  Street,  Watertown.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Maynard  W.  Pownlng.  Koehler  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  123  Felton  Street,  Marlboro,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

WUllam  Shaw,  United  Packaging  Corp.,  172 
East  Maine  Street,  Georgetown,  Massachu- 
setts. 

S.  Abbot  Smith.  137  Marlboro  Street,  Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts. 

Bernard  Soep,  Bernard  Soep  Associates,  280 
Lincoln  Street.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Martin  B.  Stocklan,  Louis  Back  Co.,  Inc., 
24    Lake    Street,    SomervUle,    Massachusetts. 

Philip  R.  Temple,  Pllfast  Corporation,  Pope 
Road,   Holltston,   Massachusetts. 

Henry  Vlllaume.  Howell  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Oibbs  Avenue,  Brldgton.  Maine. 

Joseph  Welnrebe,  Republic  Travel  Service, 
312  Stuart  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

John  H.  Westerbeke.  J.  H.  Westerbeke 
Corp.,  35  Tenean  Street,  Boeton,  Massachu- 
setts. 

SBANE    STATT 

Lewis  A.  Shattuck,  CAE,  Executive  Vice 
President. 

Phyllis  E.  Marcus,  Administrative  Assist- 
ant. 

Marcla  L.  Montgomery.  Staff  Assistant/ 
Bookkeeper. 

Joan  M.  Sweet,  Director.  Membership  De- 
velopment. 

ABOtrr  IBAW 

The  Independent  Business  Association  of 
Wisconsin,  Inc.,  was  organized  as  a  result  of 
a  Statewide  Conference  on  Independent  Busi- 
ness Problems  In  Wisconsin  held  on  October 
14,  1970.  As  a  result  of  this  day  long  con- 
ference, a  small  group  of  dedicated  business- 
men formed  a  Steering  Committee  to  ex- 


plore the  establishment  of  an  organization 
to  represent  Independent  Business  In  Wis- 
consin. 

Under  the  strong  leadership  of  Chairman 
Herman  Williams,  this  committee  developed 
IBAW  as  a  non  profit,  non  partisan  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  stability, 
growth,  and  profit,  with  high  ethical  stand- 
ards, for  Independent  business  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Membership  Is  open  to  businesses  en- 
gaged In  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  re- 
tailing, and  service  Industries.  Professional 
businesses  which  provide  advisory  services 
are  able  to  Join  as  Associate  Members. 

The  objectives  of  IBAW  are : 

To  Inform  on  legislation  !z  taxation  on  a 
local.  The  State  &  national  level. 

To  educate  for  management  development 
&  personal  business  growth. 

To  exchange  ideas,  discuss  common  prob- 
lems &  their  solutions. 

IBAW  has  organized  and  sponsored  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  University  of  Wis- 
consin Extension;  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration: local  Chambers  of  Commerce; 
State  Division  of  Economic  Development; 
Council  of  Independent  Managers — Society 
for  Advancement  of  Management;  Center 
for  Venture  Management;  National  Council 
for  Small  Business  Management  Development 
and  other  groups  interested  In  the  growth  of 
independent  business  In  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  IBAW  was 
held  April  27,  1971,  In  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. This  conference  on  Financial  Manage- 
ment was  attended  by  over  75  businessmen 
and  women.  Mr.  Herman  Williams  was  elected 
the  first  President  of  IBAW. 

During  1971,  three  management  develop- 
ment luncheon  programs  "Help  Yourself  to 
Profits",  "Small  Business  Tax  Reform",  and 
"Wage  and  Price  Freeze.  Phase  2"  were  held. 

In  1972.  Informational  legislative  activity 
Included  the  First  Annual  Wisconsin  Leg- 
islative Day  In  Madison  and  participation 
with  SBANE  during  Small  Business  Week, 
May  16  &  17,  1972  In  Washington,  DC. 

Management  development  workshop  In- 
cluded "OSHA — How  It  Affects  Tour  Prof- 
Its  Now!"  and  "Problems  in  Dealing  with 
the  State  Department  of  Industry,  Labor  and 
Human  Relations." 

Breakfast  Club  programs,  "Meet  Your  Con- 
gressman." "Technology  Transfer — an  emer- 
ging Industry",  "Mergers  and  Acquisitions 
for  Independent  Business"  were  well  at- 
tended. 

Legislative  Luncheons  to  meet  "eyeball  to 
eyeball"  with  State  Representatives  and 
Senators  Is  a  continuing  program. 

A  newsletter.  "INTERCOM",  covers  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Association. 

IBAW  offices  are  located  at  10855  West  Pot- 
ter Road.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  53226,  tele- 
phone   (414)    258-7055. 

INDEPEKDCNT  BUSrNXSS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WISCONSIN 

1972-1973  officera  and  directors 

Herman  Williams  '75,  President,  Williams 
Steel  &  Supply,  Inc..  999  W.  Armour  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  WI  53221.  Phone:   481-7100. 

Bruno  J.  Mauer  '75.  Vice-President.  Rlckert 
Industrial  Supply  Co.,  2942  North  117th 
Street.  Milwaukee,  WI  53222,  Phone:  476- 
7600. 

Roland  Sprenger  '75,  Treasurer,  Allls  Tool 
&  Mach.  Corp.,  647  South  94th  Place,  Milwau- 
kee, WI  53214,  Phone:  258-5511. 

Richard  C.  Moog  '73,  Secretary,  Crane  Mfg. 
&  Service  Corp.,  6000  So.  Buckhorn,  Cudahy, 
WI  63110,  Phone:  769-«162. 

Everett  Hokanson  '73.  Wire  &  Mtl.  Spec. 
Inc..  4021  So.  Klnnlcklnnlc.  Milwaukee.  WI 
53207.  Phone:  483-5660. 

Richard  C.  Moog  '73.  Crane  Mfg.  &  Service 
Corp.,  6000  So.  Buckhorn,  Cudahy,  WI  53110. 
Phone:  769-8162. 

Ken  Persson  '73,  Lake  Mills  Concrete  Prod.. 


P.O.  Box   1,  Lake  MUls,  WI  53651,  Phone: 
648-5012. 

Angelo  Dltello  '74,  Nafl.  Transit  Cartage, 
2619  S.  5th  St.,  MUwaukee,  WI  63204.  Phone: 
384-1900. 

Harry  J.  Humphries  "74,  Humphrles- 
Hansen,  Inc.,  8616  West  Kaul  Ave.,  Milwau- 
kee. WI  53225,  Phone:   353-8515. 

Robert  H.  Taylor  '74,  Engman-Taylor  Co., 
Inc.,  2830  West  Stark,  Milwaukee,  WI  53209, 
Phone:  873-2520. 

Bruno  J.  Mauer  '75,  Rlckert  Industrial 
Supply  Co.,  2942  North  117th  St.,  Milwaukee, 
WI  53222.   Phone:    476-7600. 

Roland  Sprenger  '75.  Allls  Tool  &  Mach. 
Corp.,  647  South  94th  Place,  Milwaukee,  WI 
53214,  Phone:  258-5511. 

Herman  Williams  '75,  WUllams  Steel  & 
Supply.  Inc..  999  W.  Armour  Ave.,  Milwau- 
kee. WI  53221,  Phone:  481-7100. 

1972-1973  Legislative  Committee  IBAW 

Bruno  J.  Mauer,  Chairman,  Rlckert  In- 
dustrial Supply  Company. 

Harold  Clemens.  Vice-Chalrman,  Small 
Business  Administration — Milwaukee. 

Delyle  O.  Beyer.  D.  G.  Beyer,  Inc. 

William  B.  Ellis,  Curtis  Development  & 
Mfg.  Company. 

Eckhardt  Grohmann.  Aluminum  Casting 
St  Engineering  Company. 

Howard  Heckel,  Northern  Oases  &  Sup- 
plies Co.,  Inc. 

Dr.  John  Komlves,  Center  for  Venture 
Management. 

Richard  Krauthoefer.  Slekert  and  Baiun, 
Inc. 

Roland  Sprenger.  Allls  Tool  &  Machine 
Corp. 

Stanley  StefTke.  Poreway  Express,  Inc. 

ABOUT  SMC 

The  Smaller  Manufacturers  Council,  the 
only  organization  In  the  United  States  serv- 
ing small  manufacturers  exclusively,  was 
formed  in  1945  by  a  group  of  16  Pittsburgh 
manufacturers. 

During  World  War  II  the  U.S.  Government 
sponsored  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion to  assist  small  Industrial  plants  In  bid- 
ding on  and  carrying  out  defense  contracts. 
The  need  for  the  corporation  ended  with  the 
end  of  the  war  but  the  16  Pittsburgh  entre- 
preneurs didn't  want  to  give  up  the  close 
working  relationships  which  had  develop)ed 
during  the  war  years.  If  working  together  as 
a  group,  meeting  to  exchange  ideas  and  pool 
experience,  had  worked  diu"lng  the  war,  why 
not  also  In  peace,  they  reasoned. 

In  April,  1945,  the  Council  was  organized 
on  the  basic  idea  that  "In  Unity  There  Is 
Strength."  The  purpose  from  the  beginning 
was  to  serve  member-companies  and  the  Trl- 
State  area  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern 
Ohio  and  Northern  West  Virginia  through 
cooperative  action — to  pool  experience,  re- 
sources and  energy  to  achieve  constructive 
business  and  civic  results  that  no  Individual 
small  manufacturer  could  hope  to  accomplish 
alone.  Eleven  active  committees,  ranging 
from  Government  Relations  to  Environ- 
mental/Sociological, assure  that  the  original 
purpose  of  the  organization  Is  continued 
today. 

As  woril  of  the  activities  of  the  Smaller 
Manufacturers  Council  spread  throughout 
the  country,  manufacturing  companies  In 
cities  outside  the  original  Trl-State  area  be- 
came Interested.  In  October,  1972,  17  rep- 
resentatives of  companies  or  groups  from  10 
cities  In  6  states  gathered  in  Pittsburgh  for 
the  story  of  how  to  establish  similar  groups 
In  their  areas.  Since  then,  several  organisa- 
tions, based  on  the  SMC  philosophy  and  prac- 
tice, have  been  formed  In  those  cities. 

Those  original  companies  In  the  SMC  were 
headed  by  men  who  knew  how  to  get  things 
done.  Through  the  years  the  same  has  been 
true  of  the  vsurlous  officers  and  directors  and 
that,  more  than  anything  else,  explains  the 
dynamic  growth  of  the  first  Smaller  Manu- 
facturers Council  from  a  group  of  16  mem- 
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ber-companles  to  more  than  530  member- 
companies  today,  employing  aacaib  66,000  per- 
sons and  with  annual  collective  sales  of  over 
one  billion  dollars. 

SMALLXB  ICANtrrACTUaERS  COUNCIL 

Offtcers 
Wm.  H.  Braunllch,  Jr..  President. 
Alex.  T.  Kindling,  First  Vice-President. 
A.  Warne  Boyce,  Second  Vice  President. 
Paul  S.  Stelner,  Treasurer. 
John  W.  Hannon,  Secretary, 
Leo  R.  McDonough,  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Directors 

Jos.  F.  Pfennlnger,  President,  Schaefer- 
Ooodnow  Fdrles,  Inc.,  2 — 36th  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15201. 

P.  S.  Spelcher,  Jr.,  President,  M.  E.  Cun- 
ningham Co.,  Rochester  Road,  Ingomar,  Pa. 
16127. 

Paul  S.  Stelner,  President,  "Visual"  Indus- 
trial Products,  Inc.,  Box  600,  Indlanola,  Pa. 
15051. 

A.  Warne  Boyce,  President,  Mlcrobac  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.,  4580  McKnlght  Road,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  16237. 

Wm.  H.  Braunllch,  Jr.,  President,  Braun- 
llch-Roessle  Co..  3117-27  Penn  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15201. 

H.  Edward  Cable,  Chairman,  Weld  Tooling 
Corp.,  3001  W.  Carson  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15204. 

Stephen  S.  Evans,  Vice-President,  Alle- 
gheny Plastics,  Inc.,  17  Thorn  Run  Road, 
Coraopolls,  Pa.  15108. 

William  Gluck,  Owner,  Oluco,  Box  336, 
Monroeville,  Pa.  15146. 

John  W.  Hannon,  President.  Maynard  Re- 
search Council,  Inc.,  300  Alpha  Dr.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15238. 

Alex.  T.  Kindling,  President.  The  Atomatlc 
Manufacturing  Co..  300  Shadeland  Ave.,  East 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15112. 

Ralph  W.  Murray.  President,  IDL  Inc.,  636 
Old  Frankstown  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15239. 

Carl  N.  Neuman,  Vice-President,  Advertis- 
ers Associates,  Inc.,  1627  Penn  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.   15222. 

Government  Relations  Committee 

A.  Warne  Boyce,  Vice-President  and 
Chairman. 

Harry  G.  Austin,  Jr.,  (James  Austin  Co., 
Mars,  Pa.). 

Wm.  H.  Braunllch,  Jr.  (Braunllch-Roessle 
Co..  Pittsburgh). 

H.  Edward  Cable  (Weld  Tooling  Corp., 
Pittsburgh ) . 

C.  Dana  Chalfant  (Weinman  Pump  &  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Pittsburgh). 

G.  Robert  Cox  (J.  P.  Devlne  Mfg.  Co., 
Pittsburgh). 

Frank  B.  Fairbanks.  Jr.  (Horlx  Manufac- 
turing Co..  Pittsburgh). 

Darrell  N.  Harper  (Independent  Mining  & 
Mfg.  Co..  Connellsvllle,  Pa.) 

James  L.  Henderson,  Jr.  (Robinson  Indus- 
tries. Inc..  Zellenople,  Pa.). 

Andrew  Kondas  (Universal  Air  Precipitator 
Corp..  MonroevUle,  Pa.). 

Robert  S.  Llnd  (J.  S.  McCormlck  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh). 

Sam  Michaels  (Pittsburgh  Annealing  Box 
Co..  Pittsburgh) . 

Ralph  W.  Murray  (IDL,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh). 

William  S.  Perkins  (Woodlngs-Verona  Tool 
Works.  Verona,  Pa.) . 

Phil  P.  Sauereisen  (Sauereisen  Cements 
Co.,  Pittsburgh). 

Jon  R.  Swoager  (Automation  Equipment 
Inc..  Imperial.  Pa.). 

John  W.  Trublc  (Penn  Perry  Roofing,  Inc., 
Plttsb\irgh). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  add  that,  in  recent  months,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  pro- 
vided valuable  Increased  assistance  to 
firms  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 


chusetts. During  the  first  9  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  SBA  provided 
390  regular  business  loans  totaling  $21.8 
million;  during  the  same  period  in  the 
fiscal  year  1972  350  such  loans  were  made, 
totaling  $18.5  million.  In  addition,  since 
March,  1973,  SBA  has  made  available 
2093  disaster  loans  to  Massachusetts, 
totaling  $10.1  million.  The  principal 
loans  were  made  for  the  Plymouth 
Coimty  Labor  Day  storm,  108  loans  to- 
taling $562,000;  the  February  1973  north- 
eastern storm.  1804  loans  totaling  $7.8 
million;  and  the  recent  Red  Tide  disas- 
ter, 181  loans  totaling  $1.6  million. 

In  the  past.  SBA  has  played  a  signif- 
icant role  in  preserving  the  vitality  of 
small  business.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  will  as- 
sist Congress  and  the  administration  in 
providing  even  more  effective  assistance 
in  the  years  to  come,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  such 
reports  proposed  by  the  Senator  would 
be  very  useful,  and  I  am  delighted  to  ac- 
cept and  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  on  the  bill  as  I  may 
require. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Nev  York. 

Mr.  JAVrxS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee  a 
question.  I  am  the  ranking  member  of 
that  committee. 

This  amendment  goes  very  deeply  to 
our  work  in  dealing  with  the  whole  small 
business  field.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  Chairman.  He  feels,  if  I  understand 
him  correctly,  that  we  should  allow  this 
amendment  to  go  into  this  bill,  but  that 
our  committee  will  consider  it;  and  if 
we  think  that  any  changes  are  needed 
to  conform  to  the  policies  we  advocate 
for  small  business,  he  feels  that  there  is 
adequate  room  in  the  legislative  process, 
by  conference  or  in  other  body,  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  has  stated 
my  impression  of  this  amendment  cor- 
rectlj-.  I  see  no  real  objection  to  it.  I 
have  checked  it  with  the  staff,  and  they 
feel  that  this  additional  information  is 
helpful. 

If,  on  further  examination,  we  do  find 
some  problems  in  it,  we  can  take  the  cor- 
rective action  at  that  time.  Personally, 
I  have  no  objection  to  it.  Obviously,  I 
have  not  checked  it  with  all  the  com- 
mittee members. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  thought  that  in  fairness  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  these  facts  should 
be  spread  on  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Packwood)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  j-ielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  for  third  reading, 

Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tliird  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  1  minute  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  technical 
and  conforming  changes  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill.  The  reason  I  ask  this 
is  that  the  Stevenson  amendment  to  the 
Taft  amendment  changed  the  $2,500  in 
one  place  to  $4,000  and  failed  to  change  it 
on  another  line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yieM 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey^,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  <Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYREt   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  iMr.  Bentsen>  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  >  Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes  I  would  each  vote  'yea." 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNiCKi,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms",  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scoxx)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbi) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathlas)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  1.  as  follows: 
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TEAS — 82 

Abourezk 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Moss 

AUen 

FiUbrlght 

Muskle 

Baker 

Oold  water 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bayh 

OrtlBn 

Packwood 

Beall 

Gurney 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pell 

Bible 

HaskeU 

Randolph 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bvirdlck 

Huddleston 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Jackson 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Symington 

Caae 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Chllea 

Long 

Talmadge 

Church 

Magnuson 

Thurmond" 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Cranston 

McCleUan 

Tunney 

Curtis 

McClure 

Weicker 

Domentcl 

McGovern 

Wmiams 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Young 

Eastland 

Mondale 

NAYS— 1 
Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Cook 

Helms 

Percy 

Cotton 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Scott.  Va. 

Domlnick 

Mathlas 

Stennls 

Fong 

McGee 

So  the  bill  (S.  1672)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.   1672 
An   act   to   amend   the   Small   Business   Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AUTHORIZATION 

Section  1.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  (4)  (c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '•$4,300,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,600,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  where  It 
appears  In  clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$725,000,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$500,000,000"  where 
It  appears  in  clause  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$600,000,000";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$350,000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "$475,000,000". 

LOANS    TO    MEET    RECULATORT    STANDARDS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7 
(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  paragraph  (4) 
through  paragrE4>h  (6)  and  Inserting  Ln  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend* 
Ing  institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  In  effecting  additions  to 
or  alterations  In  its  plant,  facilities,  or  meth- 
ods of  operation  to  meet  requirements  im- 
posed on  such  concern  pursuant  to  any  Fed- 
eral law.  any  State  law  enacted  In  conformity 
therewith,  or  any  regulation  or  order  of  a 
duly  authorized  Federal,  State,  regional,  or 
local  agency  issued  in  conformity  with  such 
Federal  law.  If  the  Administration  determines 
that  such  concern  is  likely  to  suffer  substan- 
tial economic  Injury  without  assistance  under 
this  paragraph:  Provided,  That  the  maximum 
loan  made  to  any  small  business  concern 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  loan  which,  under  rules  or  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Administration, 
may  be  made  to  any  business  enterprise  un- 
der paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection;  and". 

(b)  Paragraph  (7)  of  the  first  sentence  of 


section  7(b)  of  such  Act  Is  redesignated  as 
paragraph  ( 6 ) . 

<c)  Section  28(d)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-596)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "7(b) 
(6)  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7(b)  (5)  ". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  as  added  by  section 
3(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
Amendments  of  1972,  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section ( h ) . 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "7(g)"  each  place  It  appears  In  para- 
graphs (1)(B),  (2).  and  (4)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "7(h)" 

DISASTEB    LOANS 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  following 
the  numbered  paragraphs  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  foUowlng:  "and  prior  to  Julv  1 
1973.".  '     ' 

(b)  Clause  (D)  of  the  second  paragraph 
following  the  numbered  paragraphs  of  sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause    ( i ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1973"  In  sub- 
clause (11)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"AprU  20,  1973"; 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subclause: 

"(Ul)  with  respect  to  a  loan  made  In  con- 
nection with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  after 
AprU  20.  1973,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  93-24.  the  total  amount 
so  canceled  shall  in  no  case  exceed  ($4,000. 
and  the  per  centum  of  the  principal  of  the 
loan  to  be  canceled  shall  be  reduced  by  4  for 
each  $1,000  by  which  the  borrower's  income 
exceeds  $10,000,  but  such  per  centum  to  be 
canceled  shall  not  be  less  than  20  unless 
the  total  amount  so  canceled  would  other- 
wise exceed  $4,000.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
subclause  (lU),  'Income'  means — 

"(I)  except  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  who 
retires  or  becomes  disabled  In  either  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sus- 
tained or  the  preceding  taxable  year,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  borrower  which  Is  a  corporation, 
adjusted  gross  income,  as  defined  In  section 
62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  re- 
duced by  $300  for  each  deduction  for  personal 
exemptions  allowable  to  the  borrower  under 
section  151  of  such  Code,  for  the  taxable  year 
preceding  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  loss 
or  damage  is  sustained, 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  retires 
or  becomes  dlsa'..!ed  in  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sustained  or  In 
the  previous  taxable  year,  adjusted  gross  In- 
come as  defined  in  section  62  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  reduced  by  $300  for 
each  deduction  for  personal  exemptions  al- 
lowable to  the  borrower  under  section  151 
of  such  Code,  as  estimated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  the  taxable  year  after  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sustained, 
and 

"(III)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  taxable 
Income,  as  defined  In  section  63  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  for  the  taxable 
year  preceding  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
loss  or  damage  is  sustained." 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  in  the  case  of  a  disaster  occurring 
on  or  after  April  20.  1973.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  make  disaster  loans  at  the 
same  rate  of  interest  and  with  the  same  for- 
giveness provisions  applicable  to  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  disaster  loans  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

AUTHORITY  OF  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  WITH 
RESPECT   TO    NATIONAL  DISASTERS 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-24.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  continue  to  exercise  his  authority 


with  respect  to  natural  disasters  which  oc- 
curred after  Etecember  26,  1972,  but  prior 
to  April  20,  1973,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  Public  Law  92-385 
of  such  section  which  was  in  effect  prior  to 
AprU  20.  1973. 

LIVESTOCK    LOANS 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(b)  (4)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
" :  Provided,  That  loans  under  this  paragraph 
include  loans  to  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  raising  livestock  (Including 
but  not  limited  to  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry), 
and  who  suffer  substantial  economic  injury 
as  a  result  of  animal  disease". 

EROSION    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  7.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  la 
amended  by  inserting  In  section  101(a)  (1) 
between  the  words  "high  waters,"  and  "wind- 
driven  waves."  the  following:  "erosion."  and 
Inserting  in  section  102(1)  between  the 
words  "high  waters."  and  "wind-driven 
waves."  the  following:  "erosion,". 

LOANS    rOR   ADJUSTMENT   ASSISTANCE    IN   BASE 
CLOSINGS 

Sec.  18.  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(7)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  continuing  In  business 
at  Its  existing  location.  In  reestablishing  Its 
business.  In  purchasing  a  new  business,  or 
In  establishing  a  new  business  if  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  such  concern 
has  suffered  or  will  suffer  substantial  eco- 
nomic Injury  as  the  result  of  the  closing  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  a  major  mUltary 
Installation  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  sis  a  result  of  a 
severe  reduction  in  the  scope  and  size  of 
operations  at  a  major  military  InstaUatlon." 

ANNUAL    REPORT   ON    STATE    OP   SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Sec.  9.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  10  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
and  the  first  word  of  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Administration  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  each  calendar  year  make  a  com- 
prehensive annual  report  to  the  President, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  a  description  of  the  state 
of  small  business  in  the  Nation  and  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  a  description  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Administration  of  the  Admin- 
istration under  this  chapter,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  general  lending,  disaster 
relief.  Government  regulation  relief,  procure- 
ment and  property  disposal,  research  and  de- 
velopment, technical  assistance,  dissemina- 
tion of  data  and  Information,  and  other  func- 
tions under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admin- 
istration during  the  previous  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shaU  contain  recommendations 
for  strengthening  or  Improving  such  pro- 
grams, or,  when  necessary  or  desirable  to  im- 
plement more  effectively  Congressional  poli- 
cies and  proposals,  for  establishing  new  or 
alternative    programs.    In    addition,    such". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  legislative 
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counsel  may  make  technical  corrections 
in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiMi,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  already  has  that  authority. 


DESIGNATION  OF  DIGESTIVE 
DISEASES  WEEK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  introduce  a  Joint 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  114)  was  read  the  first 
time  by  title  and  the  second  time  at 
length.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  calls  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  May  20,  1973,  as  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Week. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  entirely  ap- 
propriate time  to  draw  attention  to  the 
tragic  toll  which  digestive  diseases  take 
in  the  United  States.  For  example,  13 
million  Americans  have  chronic  digestive 
disease  and  more  people  are  hospitalized 
(With  a  diagnosis  of  digestive  disease 
than  With  any  other  disease  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

In  recognition  of  this  great  problem, 
Mr.  President,  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  January  26,  1971,  S.  305,  the  Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  and  Nutrition 
Act.  and  on  May  5,  1972,  legislation  in- 
corporating the  essential  elements  of 
that  bill  was  sent  to  the  President.  That 
legislation  broadened  the  scope  and  the 
name  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis and  Metabolic  Diseases  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  to  include  a 
major  effort  in  respect  to  digestive  dis- 
eases. 

Since  then,  Mr.  President,  many  pro- 
fessionals, physicians,  and  research  ex- 
perts throughout  America  have  come  to- 
gether to  found  the  American  Digestive 
Disease  Society,  along  with  its  afBliate 
the  National  Foundation  for  Ileitis  and 
Colitis. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  introduce  this  reso- 
lution, which  calls  upon  the  President  to 
proclaim  next  week  "Digestive  Diseases 
Week." 

The  major  digestive  diseases  are:  Pep- 
tic ulcer,  ulcerative  colitis,  hepatitis, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  gallstones,  ileitis, 
infectious  diarrhea,  cancer  of  the  colon/ 
rectum,  and  malabsorption. 

I  would  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
speaking  of  a  minor,  obscure  area  of 
health  care. 

One  out  of  every  six  illnesses  suffered 
by  our  people  is  a  digestive  disease. 

Digestive  disease  is  the  major  or  con- 
tributing cause  of  the  hospitalization  of 
over  5   million  persons  each  year.  As 


such,  it  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  cause 
of  hospitalization,  exceeding  heart  dis- 
ease, accidents,  and  even  childbirth. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  tract  include 
several  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
cancer  which  account  for  about  30  per- 
cent of  all  cancer  deaths. 

One  of  the  digestive  diseases,  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  is,  by  itself,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  death  in  this  country. 

Not  only  is  digestive  disease  marked  by 
high  incidence,  but  it  is  the  No.  2 
cause  of  disability  in  this  country.  Some 
400,000  people  are  totally  disabled  from 
digestive  diseases,  Wiiile  another  800,000 
are  limited  in  their  ability  to  work.  Each 
day,  digestive  disease  results  in  200,000 
absentees  from  work — the  leading  cause 
of  absenteeism  among  men. 

Among  veterans,  nearly  140,000  men 
receive  payments  for  service-connected 
digestive  disease  conditions.  This  alone 
costs  the  Nation  $100  million  annually. 

The  total  economic  cost  to  the  Nation 
of  these  diseases  is  truly  staggering.  Dr. 
ThomEis  Almy,  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Gastroenterological  Associa- 
tion, estimated  the  total  cost  to  be  $10 
billion  per  year,  based  on  HEW  figures. 
Just  the  coct  to  the  American  people  of 
surgery  for  one  digestive  disease — gall- 
bladder disease — is  estimated  to  be  a 
half-billion  dollars. 

Prom  examining  any  number  of  in- 
dices, therefore,  it  is  clear  that  digestive 
disease  is  a  very  major  disease  category 
which  is  taking  a  great  toll  in  this  Nation 
in  terms  of  lives,  suffering,  incapacita- 
tion, and  economic  cost. 

The  obvious  next  question  is:  What 
can  be  done  to  reduce  this  toll? 

The  answer,  as  with  most  health  prob- 
lems, is  more  research  into  the  causes  of 
these  diseases  coupled  with  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  practitioners  specially 
trained  to  treat  the  conditions. 

In  recent  years,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  have  been  doing  relatively  little 
research  in  the  digestive  disease  area. 

We  all  know  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
which  specific  diseases  will  be  eliminated 
or  alleviated  by  a  program  of  accelerated 
biomedical  research.  However,  the  pros- 
pects for  some  early  successes  in  the 
digestive  disease  field  appear  quite  good. 

For  example,  there  has  been  recent 
progress  area  of  viral  hepatitis — one  of 
the  digestive  diseases.  As  a  result,  it  is 
now  possible  to  identify  one  of  the  two 
types  of  viruses  which  cause  that  dis- 
ease. This  finding  has  already  been  put 
to  very  practical,  life-saving  use  in  the 
area  of  blood  banking.  Where  hepatitis 
is  often  spread  through  the  transfusion 
process.  Many  lives  are  being  saved  by 
our  new-found  ability  to  detect  the  one 
type  of  virus  in  blood  samples — blood 
containing  such  viruses  is  no  longer  being 
used  in  transfusions.  Even  more  lives  will 
be  saved,  however,  when  scientists  are 
able  to  identify  the  other  type  of  virus. 
For  this,  more  research  is  needed. 

Similarly,  there  has  been  some  dra- 
matic progress  made  in  the  field  of  gall- 
stone control.  Researchers  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  think  a  way  may  have  been  foimd 
to  "dissolve"  gallstones  without  surgery. 
Practical  application  of  these  findings, 
however,  will  require  substantially  more 
work. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  res- 
olution their  full  support. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  the  resolution  has  been 
checked  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senator  Hruska. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
seen  the  resolution,  and  it  will  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  any  money.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  Senate  pass  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  joint  resolution  to  the  Senate. 
I  have  just  addressed  this  group,  and  it 
is  very  representative,  and  it  does  fine 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  Senator  Kennedy  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  May 
20  to  26,  1973,  as  "Digestive  Diseases 
Week." 

Only  last  year.  Congress  concluded 
that  digestive  diseases  are  a  major  na- 
tional health  challenge  of  a  magnitude 
not  previously  recognized.  There  was  en- 
acted into  law  Public  Law  92-305,  which 
changed  the  name  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
ease to  the  National  Institute  of  Arthri- 
tis, Metabolism  and  Digestive  Disease — 
NIAMDD — created  the  position  of  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Digestix'^lsease  and 
Nutrition  within  the  NIAMDD;  expand- 
ed the  Council  of  that  Institute  to  in- 
clude more  digestive  disease  and  nutri- 
tion scientists;  and  emphasized  the  crit- 
ical need  for  more  support  of  research 
and  training  in  the  field. 

In  contrast  with  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem— 13  million  Americans  have  chronic 
digestive  disease,  and  such  conditions 
constitute  the  No.  1  reason  for  hospital- 
ization in  the  United  States — distress- 
ingly little  effort  has  been  directed  at 
reducing  the  burden  of  digestive  diseases. 

If  we  are  to  create  a  partnership  of 
Federal  and  private  sector  support — of 
a  remedial  program  for  digestive  dis- 
ease— the  public  must  become  better  in- 
formed and  knowledgeable  about  diges- 
tive disea.=e.  A  Presidential  proclama- 
tion designating  the  week  of  May  20  to 
26,  1973.  as  "Digestive  Diseases  Week" 
would  make  that  possible  by  focusing 
public  attention  on  the  problem  of  diges- 
tive diseases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  114)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Senate    Joint   RESOLtmoN    114 

Whereas  Digestive  diseases,  which  Include 
Ueltls.  colitis,  peptic  ulcer,  gastritis,  hepatitis. 
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cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  pancreatitis;  gallstones, 
Infectious  diarrhea,  malabsorption,  and  can- 
cer of  the  esophagus,  stomach,  pancresis, 
colon  and  rectum  and  associated  Intestinal 
disorders,  are  responsible  for  one  out  of  every 
six  Illnesses  suffered  by  Americans,  are  the 
cause  of  suffering  to  one-half  the  population 
of  the  United  States  annually,  and  chroni- 
cally afflict  21  million  Americans  annually; 
and 

Whereas  Digestive  Diseases  are  the  cause 
of  the  loss  of  300  million  man  days  of  pro- 
ductive work  annusaiy,  are  a  cause  of  the 
economic  loss  to  this  Nation  of  an  estimated 
8.1  billion  dollars  annually  due  to  disability 
and  income  loss  due  to  premature  death; 
and 

Whereas  Digestive  Diseases  are  the  cause 
of  untold  suffering  to  our  people,  requiring 
more  than  Ave  million  people  to  be  hospital- 
ized annually:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  week  of  May  20-26,  1973, 
as  "Digestive  Disease  Week";  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  celebrate  such 
week  with  appropriate  activities. 


Mmj  17,  1973 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Ifflcer  (Mr.  Biden)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
^ited  States  submitting  the  nomina- 
<n  of  Paul  Rex  Beach,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  Director  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
the  Department  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETTi.  The  first  nomination  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


INTER-AMERICAN    DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  M.  Porges, 
of  New  York,  to  be  Executive  Director 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED   ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S    DESK 

The  Second  Assistant  Legislative 
Clerk.  Routine  nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  is  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, as  I  believe  it  will  be  today,  or 
tomorrow  at  the  latest,  it  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness prior  to  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
over  Memorial  Day  and  that  it  be  the 
pending  business  on  our  return. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shaJl  not 
object — I  wonder  if  I  could  Inquire 
whether  consent  has  been  given  for  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  file  his  minor- 
ity views  up  imtll  Friday  midnight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  done  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  .session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  know  if  the  Senator  asked 
unanimous  consent,  in  executive  session, 
that  the  President  be  notified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  my  only  request 
was  that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session.  I  did  not  make  a  request  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  that  the  order  be  rescinded  mak- 
ing such  a  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  If  such  a  re- 
quest has  been  made  it  should  be 
rescinded.  The  nominations  have  been 
confirmed,  and  I  asked  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
Monday  next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
that  they  may  be  appropriately  referred. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
Monday  next,  all  committees  may  be  au- 
thorized to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
Monday  next,  the  Vice  President,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  jointresolu- 
tlons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  PEACE  CORPS  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader,  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  such  time  as  the  so-called  Peace  Coi-ps 
bill  is  called  up  and  made  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  thereon  of  one-half  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  or  their  de- 
signees: that  time  on  any  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal,  thereto  be 
limited  to  20  minutes;  and  that  the 
agreement  be  In  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  imanimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  5293,  a  bill  authorizing  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  H.R. 
5610.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act.  1926.  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That  in 
the  5vent  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in 
favor  of  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee: Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bills  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  bills  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  one  half  hour  each,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively, 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
( Mr.  Scott  ) .  or  their  designees :  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them  may 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bills,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion  or  appeal. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  STATE  DEPARTMENT  BUILD- 
INGS BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  so-called  State  Department 
Buildings  measure  (HJl.  5610)  is  called 
up  and  made  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate,  there  be  a  similar  agree- 
ment thereon  with  respect  to  time  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  1798,  STRUCTURE  AND 
REGULATION  OF  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  1798,  a  bill  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authority  for  more  flexible  regulation 
of  maximum  rates  of  interest  or  divi- 
dends payable  by  financial  institutions, 
is  called  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  2  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Sparkman  and  Mr.  Tower; 
that  time  on  any  amendment  thereto  be 
limited  to  1  hour;  that  time  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes; and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  1798,  a  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority for  more  flexible  regulation  of  maxi- 
mum rates  of  interest  or  dividends  payable 
by  financial  Institutions,  to  amend  certain 
laws  relating  to  federally  Insured  financial 
Institutions,  debate  on  any  amendment  In 
the  first  degree  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equtdly  divided  and  tsontrolled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  debate  on  any  amendment  In  the  second 
degree,  debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  :  Provided,  That 
the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to 
any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
may  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  30  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

I  withdraw  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  noticed  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  for  an  hour, 
with  statements  limited  to  30  minutes. 
That  would  mearj  two  Senators  could 
consume  the  hour.  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, but  I  would  just  like  to  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  he  limit  statements  in 
the  second  part  of  the  hour  to  less  than 
30  minutes.  I  want  the  floor  for  5  or  6 
minutes.  I  would  suggest  that  Senators, 
after  the  half  hour  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  may 
have  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  can  have  30  minutes,  if  they 
want  to.  They  can  also  have  anything 
less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 


CAMBODIA :  LET  US  STOP  IT  NOW 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Kissinger  said  in  a  recent  address: 

Nothing  is  more  urgent  than  a  serious, 
dare  I  say  compassionate,  debate  as  to  where 
we  are  going  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  myself  had  something  of  that  sort 
in  mind  last  fall,  and  I  am  still  in  favor 
of  it.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Kissinger  is 
speaking  for  his  employer  as  well  as  him- 
self, I  take  this  occasion  to  express  some 
thoughts  about  the  continuing  war  in 
Cambodia  and  its  implications  for  'where 
we  are  going  at  home  and  abroad."  I  am 
not  confident  of  mustering  as  much 
"compassion "  for  our  policymakers  as 
Mr.  Kissinger  commands,  or  as  Mr.  Nixon 
would  undoubtedly  think  his  due,  but  I 
would  join  gladly  with  Mr.  Nixon  and 
Mr.  Kissinger  in  a  measure  of  compas- 
sion for  the  victims  of  their  wide-rang- 
ing B-52  raids  in  Cambodia  that  have 
now  been  going  on  for  several  weeks. 

MR.   NIXON'S  POST-VIETNAM   WAR 

The  purpose  of  the  bombing,  quite  evi- 
dently, is  to  keep  the  demoralized  Cam- 
bodian army,  and  with  it  the  enfeebled 
regime  in  Phnom  Penh,  from  collapsing 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
rebels.  It  is  conceded  by  American  ob- 
servers that  the  Cambodian  rebels  are 
now  fighting  their  own  war,  with  North 
Vietnamese  logistical  support  but  few 
North  Vietnamese  or  Viet  Cong  soldiers, 
and  that  the  war  in  Cambodia  is  now  a 
civil  war  between  two  groups  in  Cam- 
bodia, those  supporting  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment and  those  supporting  the  in- 
surgents. 


Nonetheless,  despite  greater  num- 
bers— the  exact  number  is  unknown 
owing  to  payroll  padding  by  corrupt 
officers — and  despite  artillery,  armored 
personnel  carriers,  light  bombers  and 
ample  stores  of  other  equipment  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States,  the  Cam- 
bodian army  is  faltering,  and  would 
surely  collapse  without  saturation  bomb- 
ing of  villages  and  countryside  by 
American  B-52's.  "American  air  power 
is  necessary  and  indispensable,"  says  the 
Chief  of  the  Cambodian  General  Staff, 
Maj.  Gen.  Sosthene  Fernandez.  "Yes." 
he  adds  with  emphasis,  "you  can  say 
indispensable." 

Being  "realists,"  President  Nixon  and 
his  proteges  in  Phnom  Penh  cannot  be 
expected  to  trouble  themselves  about  the 
human  costs  of  their  desperate  strategy. 
Others  of  us,  however,  may  find  these 
worth  nothing.  An  aged  street  vendor 
summed  it  up  for  an  American  reporter: 
"The  bombers  may  kill  some  Commu- 
nists, but  they  kill  everyone  else  too." 

That  is  something  I  hope  the  leader- 
ship and  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
will  consider  as  we  decide  what  urgency 
we  will  attach  to  measures  which  could 
bring  a  halt  to  this  incredible  bombing 
in  Cambodia. 

I  understand  there  is  to  be  a  delay 
of  some  3  weeks  before  we  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Case-Church  amendment, 
which  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  approved  by  a  wide  margin,  and  on 
the  proposal  to  delete  authority  to  trans- 
fer funds  to  continue  the  B-52  raids. 

ThSt  delay  cannot  buy  salvation  for 
Lon  Nol's  wobbly  government  in  Phnom 
Penh.  It  cannot  make  reality  of  the  myth 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  the 
power  to  terminate  an  indigenous  Cam- 
bodian revolt.  And  more  talks  with 
Henrj-  Kissinger  cannot  magically  endow 
them  with  that  power.  All  this  bombing 
wiU  do  in  3  more  weeks  is  inflict  more 
torture  on  innocent  people.  It  can  onlv 
prolong  their  suffering,  and  destroy 
more  of  another  tiny  Southeast  Asian 
country. 

At  long  last,  have  we  not  had  enough? 
Must  we  search  still  longer  for  enough 
compassion  and  decency  to  stop  this 
madness?  Must  this  Chamber,  by  doing 
nothing,  be  responsible  for  still  more 
bloodshed? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  vote  on  yesterday  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  24  to  0 
in  favor  of  terminating  any  further  sup- 
port to  the  aerial  bombardment  in  Cam- 
bodia. A  similar  vote  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
yesterday  was  most  encouraging. 

But  no  one  knows  how  many  civilians — 
or  for  that  matter  how  many  Commu- 
nists— are  being  killed  in  Cambodia  by 
American  bombs.  James  Lowensteln  and 
Richard  Moose,  staff  assistants  for  the 
Symington  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Se- 
curity Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad,  reported  upon  their  return  in 
mid-April  from  a  trip  to  Cambodia  that 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Phnom  Penh  vali- 
dates all  B-52  and  F-111  strikes  in  cen- 
tral and  western  Cambodia,  the  area  of 
combat  with  the  Cambodian  rebels.  Un- 
der the  procedure  used,  the  Cambodian 
General  Staff  submits  a  request  for  an 
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air  strike  containing  data  about  the 
nature  of  the  target,  and  also  a  certifica- 
tion that  friendly  forces,  villages,  tem- 
ples and  pagodas  are  not  within  a 
specified  distance  of  the  target.  Then 
the  target  and  target  area  where  the 
bombs  will  fall  are  plotted  on  large  maps 
which  are  supposed  to  show  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  all  houses  and  buildings — this, 
one  assumes  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
notorious  sloppiness  of  Cambodian  in- 
telligence personnel.  Significantly.  Mr. 
Lowenstein  and  Mr.  Moose  report,  how- 
ever, that  they  "were  told  by  the  air 
attache  that  the  maps  being  used  by 
the  Embassy  were  several  years  old  and 
that  the  Embassy  did  not  have  current 
photography  on  proposed  target  areas 
which  would  permit  the  identification  of 
new  or  relocated  villages."  On  the  basis 
of  such  information — or  misinforma- 
tion— an  Embassy  bombing  panel  then 
decides  upon  targets  and  conveys  its 
decisions  to  the  Seventh  Air  Force  Cc«n- 
mander. 

To  escape  the  devastating  effects  of 
American  bombing  of  their  villages,  ref- 
ugees have  been  swarming  into  Phnom 
Penh.  These  refugees  report  that  dozens 
of  villages  to  the  east  and  southeast  of 
Phnom  Penh  have  been  destroyed  and  as 
many  as  half  of  their  inhabitants  killed 
or  maimed  by  recent  American  bombing 
raids.  International  relief  ofiBcials  in 
charge  of  refugee  camps  in  the  capital 
estimate  that  nearly  10,000  people  fled 
from  their  vDlages  to  the  camps  just 
since  the  intensified  bombing  raids  be- 
gan in  early  March.  Many  others  have 
fied  into  Communist-occupied  areas, 
which  cover  about  80  i>ercent  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cambodia.  A  study  mission  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  retiuned  from  Indo- 
china in  early  April  and  reported  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Cambodia — some  2  million  people — 
have  been  made  refugees  over  the  last 
3  years;  they  crowd  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands into  shantytowns  around  Phnom 
Penh  and  provincial  cities,  neglected  and 
ignored  both  by  their  own  government 
and  by  the  U.S.  Missions  In  Phnom  Penh. 

To  get  some  idea  of  what  it  means  for 
one-third  of  the  people  of  the  little  coun- 
try of  Cambodia  to  be  driven  out  of  their 
homes  and  villages  by  aerial  bombard- 
ment and  forced  into  the  refugee  centers, 
one  would  have  to  realize  that.  In  terms 
that  we  can  comprehend  in  the  United 
States,  that  would  be  the  equivalent  of  75 
million  Americans  driven  out  of  their 
homes  and  forced  into  miserable  refugee 
centers  around  our  great  cities.  This  is 
what  is  being  accomplished  by  the  costly, 
incredible,  and.  I  think,  stupid  aerial 
bombardment  now  going  on  over 
Cambodia. 

No  one,  as  I  have  said,  knows  how 
many  have  been  killed.  A  relief  ofiBcial 
offered  an  "educated  guess"  of  at  least 
3,000  civUians  killed  in  3  weeks  in 
March — but,  he  allowed,  it  could  have 
been  10.000.  As  the  Communist  rebels 
have  moved  closer  to  Phnom  Penh,  so 
too  have  the  B-52's,  whose  bomb  ex- 
plosions can  be  heard  in  the  city  all 
night,  night  after  night.  A  young  Cam- 
bodian woman  in  a  refugee  camp  said 


that  more  than  half  of  the  1,200  people 
in  her  village  25  miles  from  Phnom 
Penh — as  well  as  about  50  Communist 
guerrillas — had  been  killed  in  a  B-52 
raid  a  few  days  before. 

Another  young  woman  told  a  reporter 
of  nights  of  hiding  in  a  deep  bunker  in 
a  village  18  miles  east  of  Phnom  Penh, 
she  said. 

When  everything  seemed  to  explode  Inside 
me  and  when  the  noise  was  so  loud  that  I 
couldn't  hear  If  I  was  screaming  or  not,  I 
luiew  the  Americans  had  come. 

What  kind  of  advertising  is  it  for  the 
United  States  if  poor,  simple  people  of 
this  kind  have  such  a  picture  of  the 
United  States  and  what  it  stands  for 
around  the  world? 

We  have  just  recently  completed  hear- 
ings on  the  Voice  of  America  program 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Service.  I  pre- 
sided over  those  hearings.  We  are  spend- 
ing more  than  $700  million  a  year  to 
posture  the  United  States,  so  that  peo- 
ple aroimd  the  world  will  think  favor- 
ably of  our  Nation. 

No  one  denies  the  importance  of  that, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  the  reports  of 
the  aerial  bombardments  against  one  of 
the  smallest  countries  in  the  world  off- 
set by  many  times  over  the  efforts  we 
make  through  the  Voice  of  America  to 
portray  a  favorable  image  of  our  own 
country. 

Self-proclaimed  realist  that  he  is, 
believer  in  and  practitioner  of  Bismarck- 
ian  realpolitik,  Mr.  Nixoc^  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  dally  with  sentimentalities. 
Politics  itself  is  "warfare,"  as  he.  told  us 
some  years  ago;  we  cannot  cry  too  much 
about  the  inevitable  casualties. 

I  think  the  politics  themselves  of  this 
operation  cannot  possibly  stand  the 
light  of  critical  examination.  Let  us 
therefore  consider  Mr.  Nixon's  Cambo- 
dian policy  in  terms  of  his  own  stern 
criterion  of  national  interest,  Cambodia 
representing,  as  the  President  said  in  a 
press  conference  in  1971,  "the  Nixon 
IDoctrine  in  its  purest  form." 

The  essence  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  was 
expressed  in  the  most  salutary  way  in  the 
President's  1973  inaugural: 

We  shall  do  our  share  In  defending  peace 
and  freedom  In  the  world.  But  we  shall  ex- 
pect others  to  do  their  share.  The  time  has 
passed  when  America  will  make  every  other 
nation's  conflict  our  own,  or  make  every  other 
nation's  future  our  responsibility,  or  presume 
to  tell  the  people  of  other  nations  how  to 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  Presideijt 
of  the  United  States,  speaking  in  his  in- 
augural address:  and  I  agree  with  the 
sentiments  the  President  outlined  in  that 
passage. 

The  statement  is  based  upon  an  un- 
exceptionable premise — that  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  its  own  interests, 
which  is  to  say,  for  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people,  and  not 
for  the  interests  of  shaky,  wobbly,  un- 
popular transient  regimes  in  remote  and 
nonstrategic  comers  of  the  world.  Our 
own  Interests  surely  do  encompass  a  need 
for  international  cooperation  in  both 
politics  and  economics,  and  for  the  use 
and  development  of  international  insti- 
tutions. They  also  encompass  an  ideolog- 


ical preference — though  no  more  than  a 
preference — for  free  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Our  interests  most  emphat- 
ically do  not  extend  to  the  preservation 
of  corrupt  and  moribund  regimes  such 
as  that  of  Lon  Nol  in  Cambodia,  whose 
survival  in  power  is  even  less  Important 
to  us,  if  possible,  than  that  of  Mr.  Thieu 
in  South  Vietnam. 

With  the  breakdown  of  the  cease-fire 
throughout  Indochina,  there  is  increas- 
ing credence  to  the  proposition  that  Mr. 
Kissinger's  whole  peace  agreement  was 
based  upon  a  profound  misunderstand- 
ing. The  Paris  Accords  are  a  model  of 
imprecision,  filled  with  clauses  that  can 
be  interpreted — and  now  indeed  are 
being  interpreted — in  radically  divergent 
ways.  I  think  this  was  no  accident.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  confessed  to  the 
Senate  in  February  that  if  the  negoti- 
ators had  tried  to  eliminate  the  ambigu- 
ities, we  never  would  have  had  a  cease- 
fire. 

Quite  obviously,  the  purpose  of  the 
high-flown  ambiguities  with  which  the 
Paris  Accords  are  replete  was  not  to  spell 
out  a  detailed  agreement  but  to  cover  the 
underlying  disagreements  about  the 
future  of  South  Vietnam  and  Indochina 
and,  more  important  still,  to  prevent 
these  basic  disagreements  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  central  objective  on  which 
there  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  agreement — 
the  disengagement  of  the  United  States 
from  the  war.  Now  that  these  disagree- 
ments have  reemerged — rather  sooner, 
to  be  sure,  than  one  might  have  ex- 
pected— Mr.  Kissinger  expresses,  or  af- 
fects, astonishment  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  violating  the  Unconditiooal 
as  the  ambiguous  parts  of  the  P{(ris 
settlement.  ^ 

Is  it  possible  that  the  administration 
actually  expected  the  rickety  apparatus 
put  together  at  Ptu-is  to  work?  Did  they 
really  think  the  warring  Vietnamese  fac- 
tions would  compose  their  irreconcilable 
difference  through  a  contraction  called 
the  National  Council  of  National  Recon- 
ciliation and  Concord?  Did  they  think 
the  Vietnamese  insurgents  would  give  up 
their  quarter-century's  campaign  to  take 
over  South  Vietnam  and  unify  the  coim- 
try  under  their  rule?  Did  they  think  the 
Vietcong  and  Hanoi  would  be  content 
to  enage  in  a  political  struggle  through 
the  organics  devised  at  Paris  while  Mr. 
Thieu  continued  to  press  them  militarily 
and  made  no  secret  of  his  own  plans  for 
subverting  the  Paris  arrangements  at 
every  turn?  Or  did  the  administration 
suppose  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
give  up  supplying  their  forces  through 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  as  specified  by  the 
Paris  agreement,  after  the  United  States 
had  used  the  Interim  between  the  break- 
down of  negotiations  in  October  and  the 
January  agreement  to  fiood  South  Viet- 
nam with  arsenals  of  weapons? 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  weapons 
were  shipped  in  from  all  over  the  South 
Pacific  as  fast  as  we  could  move  them  in. 
from  the  closing  days  of  October  up  until 
the  January  agreement.  I  must  confess 
I  have  never  thought  of  Mr.  Nixon  as  an 
exceptionally  idealistic  leader,  but 
neither  have  I  thought  of  him,  or  of  Mr. 
Kissinger,  as  the  kind  of  naive  senti- 
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mentalists  they  would  have  to  be  to  have 
expected  the  Vietnamese  factions  to 
carry  out  the  Paris  agreements  with 
genuine  good  faith. 

Authentic  realists  that  they  claim  to 
be,  the  North  Vietnamese  may  well  have 
hard  a  quite  different  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Paris  agreement.  To  them 
it  may  never  have  been  anything  more 
than  an  elaborate  facade  for  that  "ele- 
gant bugout"  of  which  Mr.  Kissinger  had 
once  spoken  with  derision.  And  perhaps, 
too,  in  a  spirit  of  Machiavellian  kinship, 
they  supposed  that  Mr.  Kissinger  actu- 
ally had  come  to  share  this  conception, 
requiring  only  that  the  "bugout"  be  "ele- 
gant" enough  to  satisfy  President  Nixon's 
requiremait  of  "peace  with  honor." 

"rhe  latter,  in  the  eyes  of  Hanoi,  may 
well  have  represented  nothing  more  than 
a  requirement  for  an  orderly  withdrawal, 
the  return  of  our  prisoners,  and  an 
elaborate  facade  of  political  machinery 
for  Mr.  Nixon's  domestic  public  relations. 
The  assumptions,  to  be  sure,  are  cynical 
ones,  but  they  seem  plausible  enough 
from  Hanoi's  standpoint  and  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  American  interests. 
Recognizing  that  the  United  States  has 
no  security  interest  in  Indochina,  noth- 
ing at  stake,  that  is,  affecting  the 
strength  and  welfare  of  the  American 
Nation,  the  North  Vietnamese  quite  nat- 
urally may  have  supposed  that  Mr. 
Nixon  recognized  this,  too,  and  could 
therefore  be  bought  off  from  his  terror 
bombing  with  an  arrangement  that  he 
could  at  least  call  "peace  with  honor." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  just  wanted  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  making  this  statement  here  before 
the  Senate  this  afternoon,  and  for  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
problem  of  the  human  tragedy  in  Cam- 
bodia as  well  as  the  policy  tragedy. 

I  would  like  to  join  the  Senator  in  ex- 
pressing concern  for  the  people  who  are 
really  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  our 
Cambodian  policy,  the  civilians — not  so 
much  the  troops,  the  government  troops, 
the  North  Vietnamese,  or  the  insurgent 
troops,  whoever  they  might  be — but  it 
has  been  the  civilians  who  are  caught  in 
the  crossfire  of  this  war,  and  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  suffering  most  griev- 
ously. 

I  remember  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  about  a  year  ago  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  general  bombing  policy  In 
the  north,  and  In  response  I  received  a 
letter  from  which  I  shall  read  a  short 
paragraph,  and  then  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  Secretary  stated: 

The  correct  rule  of  International  law  which 
has  applied  In  the  past  and  continues  to  ap- 
ply to  the  conduct  of  ovir  military  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  that  "the  loss  of  life 
and  damage  to  property  must  not  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  military  advantage  to  be 
gained." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I.  Text  or  Department  or  Defense  Response 

TO  A  May  3,  1972,  Lettek  Pbom  the  Sttb- 

committee  chairman 

General  Counsel  of  the 

Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  B.C..  September  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  Com- 
mittee  on   the  Judiciary,    U.S.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  asked  that  I  respond  to  your 
letter  of  19  August  1972  pertaining  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees'  Inquiry  into  war- 
related  civilian  problems  In  Indochina. 

The  Rules  of  Engagement  are  highly 
sensitive  documents  which  set  the  criteria 
and  specify  In  detail  the  permissible  offensive 
and  defensive  actions  which  n.S.  forces  may 
undertake  under  any  given  set  of  circum- 
stances. They  are  very  closely  controlled  be- 
cause of  their  obvious  and  inestimable  value 
to  the  enemy.  To  expose  the  rules  governing 
the  conduct  of  combat  operations  Is  to  risk 
Jeopardizing  the  lives  of  U.S.  personnel 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing those  operations  and  would  otherwise  be 
detrimental  to  national  security. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  ref>eatedly  stated  that  our  attacks  upon 
North  Vietnamese  targets  are  and  have  been 
limited  to  military  objectives.  Any  damage 
done  to  civilian  areas  adjacent  to  these 
targets  Is  unintended  and  results  not  from 
any  action  on  our  part,  but  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam's  refusal  to  live  in 
peace  with  her  neighbors.  A  public  listing  of 
specific  targets  would  permit  the  enemy  to 
either  move  or  better  protect  those  targets 
and  would  result  in  the  loss  of  American  lives 
and  make  the  destruction  of  these  targets 
more  difficult. 

With  regard  to  the  allegations  made  by  Mr. 
Clark  and  the  enemy's  strident  assertions 
that  we  have  a  concerted  and  intentional 
campaign  of  bombing  the  dike  system,  the 
following  appears  appropriate.  Several  Con- 
gressional Committees  including  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  been 
thoroughly  briefed  on  this  subject.  The  few 
dikes  that  have  been  bit  are  immediately 
adjacent  to  readily  identified  mllltary- 
aasoclated  targ^ets.  The  observable  damage  Is 
minor  and  no  major  dike  has  been  breached 
or  functionally  damaged.  It  further  apiiears 
that  even  the  minor  collateral  damage  could 
be  repaired  in  less  than  a  week  without  the 
employment  of  machinery  of  any  kind.  The 
enemy  has  Intentionally  placed  anti-aircraft 
sites,  supply  depots  and  essential  lines  of 
communication  upon  the  dike  system  In  an 
effort  to  immunize  these  military  functions. 

In  fact,  severe  floods  occurred  last  year  In 
North  Vietnam  in  the  absence  of  bombing, 
whereas  the  high  water  season  has  now 
virtually  passed  without  significant  flooding. 

Major  General  Pauly  will  accompany  Am- 
bassador Sullivan  to  the  Subcommittee's 
hearing  on  28  September  1972.  If,  at  that 
time,  the  Committee  wishes  to  inquire  fur- 
ther and  is  prepared  to  go  into  executive 
session.  General  Pauly  will  be  prepared  to 
provide,  on  a  classified  basis,  additional 
information. 

In  earlier  Inquiries,  you  bad  requested  a 
complete  glossary  of  terms  which  have  been 
used  officially  and  unofficially  to  describe 
American  or  American-supported  military 
activities  In  Indochina.  In  response  to  your 
request,  you  were  provided  with  a  copy  of 
MACV  Directive  525-13,  "Rules  of  Engage- 
ment for  the  Employment  of  Fire  Power  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam."  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  this  contains  a  complete  glos- 
sary of  terms  which  are  used  officially.  As 
to  unofficial  terms,  we  have  never  compiled, 
or  attempted  to  compile,  a  listing  of  South- 
east Asia  lexicon.  If  you  would  care  to 
submit   a   listing  of   such   unofficial  terms 


In  which  you  are  interested,  we  will  be 
glad  to  provide  you  with  an  opinion,  to 
the  extent  we  can  obtain  adequate  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  an  opinion,  to  the 
prevalent  usage  of  such  terms. 

With  respect  to  your  request  for  a  copy  of 
the  fuU  text  of  the  "Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Army  Review  of  the  Preliminary  In- 
vestigation into  the  My  Lai  Incident",  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Peers  Report",  I 
would  again  suggest  that  this  is  an  investi- 
gative report  not  subject  to  the  requirements 
for  public  disclosure  under  the  P^edom  of 
Information  Act.  As  you  may  be  aware,  the 
demand  for  disclosure  of  the  so-caUed  Peers 
Report  was  litigated  in  the  case  of  Aspin  v. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  et  at.,  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  632-72,  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  court  ruled  that 
this  report  was  not  subject  to  the  require- 
ment for  public  disclosure. 

We  have  previously  provided  you  with 
statistics  on  U.S.  military  air  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  will  appear  from  the  charts 
to  which  you  were  previously  referred,  which 
appear  at  pages  9069  et  seq.  of  the  hearings 
of  the  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.  Res.  918  held 
on  April  18.  1972.  The  latest  available  update 
of  this  releasable  material  Ls  as  follows: 

Allied  air  munitions  expenditures  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  released  on  a  monthly 
basis.  Compilation  time  results  in  lag  time 
of  approximately  15  days  following  end  of 
month.  Preliminary  figures  are  usually  avail- 
able by  the  15th  of  each  month. 

Annual  tonnage  figures  since  1966 

1966    496,319 

1967    932.119 

1968    1,437.370 

1969    1,387.259 

1970 977,448 

MONTHLY  TONNAGES 


1971 


1972 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

SeptemlMf.. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


70, 792  56,  790 

66.S10  67,&36 

92,191  70.694 

85,000  91.670 

76,463  105.729 

60,863  112,460 

49, 196  99. 066 

51, 171  98, 182 

51,177 

47.315 

50,644 

61,838 


U.S.  Strike  Sorties  in  South  Vietnam  are 
released  dally  by  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Command  Vietnam  in  its  daUy  press  com- 
munique. Iliese  same  communiques  are  made 
available  to  the  press  corps  by  the  DoD  in 
Washington.  Audited  U.S.  strike  sortie  fig- 
ures In  South  Vietnam  are  also  available 
for  public  release  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Since  the  resumption  of  bombing  over 
North  Vietnam  In  early  April  in  response 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  invasion  of  the 
RNV,  MACV  is  also  reporting  approximate 
strike  sortie  figures  over  North  Vietnam  in 
in  its  dally  press  communiques. 

U.S.  AIR  STRIKE  SORTIES  FOR  1972 


Republic  ot 
Vietnam 

North 
Vietnam 

January 

February 

416  ... 

1,856... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

1.088... 

12.267 

14,855 

11,764 

'"i'JM 

'7.650 
>  10.380 

July 

August 

11,528 

>  8. 195 
'7,225 

'  Approximate. 
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As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  no  personnel  on  the 
ground  In  the  combat  areas  in  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia or  North  Vietnam  and,  consequently, 
has  no  reliable  basis  to  make  estimates  of 
the  casualties  of  the  conflict.  As  we  have 
previously  reported,  our  attacks  upon  enemy 
targets  are  and  have  been  limited  to  mUltary 
objectives.  Any  damage  done  to  civilian  areas 
adjacent  to  these  targets  are  unintended. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  represented  In 
this  opinion  by  the  Offices  of  General  Coun- 
sel, and  the  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  does  not  accept 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Instltut  de 
Droit  International  at  Its  Session  In  Edin- 
burgh, 1969,  as  an  accurate  statement  of  In- 
ternational law   relating  to   armed   conflict. 

Tlie  law  between  States  applicable  to 
armed  conflict  reflects  the  willingness  of 
States  to  accept  legal  restraints  on  their 
conduct  or  the  weapons  to  be  used  In  such 
conflicts.  A  substantial  body  of  the  laws  of 
armed  conflict  Is  to  be  found  in  the  widely 
accepted  Hague  Conventions  of  1907  and  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949,  and  In  cus- 
tomary International  law  (i.e.  rules  that 
are  accepted  as  law  In  the  practices  of  States 
In  armed  conflict).  Particular  emphasis  for 
present  purposes  must  be  accorded  the  An- 
nex to  Hague  Convention. Jr IV  of  1907,  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Regulations  Respecting  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land. 

A  summary  of  the  laws  of  armed  conflict, 
in  the  broadest  terms,  reveals  certain  gen- 
eral prtaclples  including  the  following: 

(a)  That  the  right  of  the  parties  to  a  con- 
flict to  adopt  means  of  Injurliig  the  enemy 
is  not  unlimited; 

(b)  That  It  Is  prohibited  to  launch  at- 
tacks against  the  civilian  population  as  such; 
and 

(c)  That  a  distinction  must  be  made  at 
all  times  between  persons  taking  part  In  the 
hostilities  and  members  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation to  the  effect  that  the  civilians  be 
spared  as  much  as  possible. 

These  general  principles  were  recognized 
In  3.  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  Its  Res- 
olution dated  13  January  1969  (Resolution 
2444  { XXIII)  ).  We  regard  them  as  declara- 
tory of  existing  customary  International 
law. 

The  principle  In  (a)  restates  the  human- 
itarian principle  codified  la  Article  22  of 
the  Hague  Regulations.  The  principle  in  (b) 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  universally  accepted 
customary  international  law  of  armed  con- 
flict to  the  effect  that  attacking  forces  are 
to  refrain  from  making  civilians  as  such  the 
object  of  armed  attack.  They  are  not.  how- 
ever, restrained  from  attacking  mUltary  tar- 
gets necessary  to  attain  a  mllltairy  objective 
even  though  there  Is  a  risk  of  Incidental 
casualties  or  damage  to  civilian  objects  or 
property  sltiiated  In  the  vicinity  of  a  legit- 
imate military  target. 

The  principle  In  (ci  addresses  primarily 
the  Party  exercising  control  over  members 
of  the  civilian  population.  This  principle 
recognizes  the  interdependence  of  the  civilian 
community  with  the  overall  war  effort  of  a 
modern  society.  But  its  application  enjoins 
the  party  controlling  the  f>opulatlon  to  use 
Its  best  efforts  to  distinguish  or  separate  Its 
military  forces  and  war  making  activities 
from  members  of  the  civilian  txjpulatlon  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  so  that  civilian 
casualties  and  damage  to  civilian  objects. 
Incidental  to  attacks  on  mUltary  objectives, 
will  be  minimized  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  application  of  the  laws  of  war.  It 
Is  Important  that  there  be  a  general  under- 
standing in  the  world  community  as  to  what 
shall  be  legitimate  military  objectives  which 
may  be  attacked  by  air  bombardment  under 
the  limitations  Imposed  by  treaty  or  by  cus- 
tomary international  law.  Attempts  to  limit 
the  effects  of  attacks  In  an  unrealistic  man- 
ner, by  deflnltlon  or  otherwise,  solely  to  the 


essential  war  making  potential  of  enemy 
States  have  not  been  successful.  For  exam- 
ple, such  attempts  as  the  1923  Hague  Rules 
of  Air  Warfare,  proposed  by  an  International 
Commission  of  Jurists,  and  the  1956  ICRC 
Draft  Rules  for  the  Limitation  of  the  Dan- 
gers Incurred  by  the  Civilian  Population  in 
Time  of  War  were  not  accepted  by  States 
and  therefore  do  not  reflect  the  laws  of  war 
either  as  customary  international  law  or  as 
adopted  by  treaty. 

However,  by  way  of  acceptable  analogy, 
reference  can  be  made  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention ::rIX  of  1907  concerning  Bombard- 
ment by  Naval  Forces  In  Time  of  War.  Arti- 
cles 1  and  2  of  that  Treaty  would,  prima 
facte,  be  applicable  to  air  warfare  as  well  as 
to  naval  bombardment,  providing,  in  part, 
that  bombardment  of  '"undefended  ports, 
towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings  Is  for- 
bidden." but  that: 

"Military  works,  military  or  naval  estab- 
lishments, depots  of  arms  or  war  materiel, 
workshops,  or  plant  which  could  be  utilized 
for  the  needs  of  the  hostile  fleet  or  army, 
and  the  ships  of  war  In  the  harbor  are  not. 
however.  Included  In  this  prohibition,"  and 
the  commander  of  an  attacking  force  "Incurs 
no  responsibility  for  any  unavoidable  damage 
which  may  be  caused  by  a  bombardment  un- 
der such  circumstances." 

An  additional  example  of  a  customary  rule 
of  international  law.  applicable  by  analogy 
to  air  warfare,  appears  in  Article  8  of  the 
Hague  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Cul- 
tural Property  In  the  Event  of  Armed  Con- 
flict of  May  14,  1954.  Under  that  Article  the 
Contracting  Parties  recognize  that  {X)lnts 
vulnerable  to  armed  attack  In  the  event  of 
armed  conflict  Include  "any  large  Industrial 
center  or  .  .  .  any  Important  military  ob- 
jective constituting  a  vulnerable  point,  such 
as,  for  example,  an  aerodrome,  broadcasting 
station,  establishment  engaged  upon  work  of 
national  defense,  a  port  or  railway  station  of 
relative  Importance  or  a  main  line  of  com- 
munication." 

The  test  applicable  from  the  customary  In- 
ternational law.  restated  In  the  Hague  Cul- 
tural Property  Convention.  Is  that  the  war 
making  potential  of  such  facilities  to  a  party 
to  the  conflict  may  outweigh  their  Impor- 
tance to  the  civilian  economy  and  deny  them 
Immunity  from  attack. 

Turning  to  the  deflclences  In  the  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Instltut  de  Droit  International. 
and  with  the  foregoing  In  view.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  Paragraph  2  which  refers  to  legal 
restraints  that  there  must  be  an  "Inunedlate" 
military  advantage,  reflects  the  law  of  armed 
conflict  that  has  been  adopted  In  the  prac- 
tices of  States.  Moreover,  the  purported  legal 
restraints  In  paragraphs  7  and  8  on  weapons 
per  se  and  on  the  use  of  weapons  do  not 
accurately  reflect  the  existing  laws  of 
armed  conflict  nor  can  they  flnd  support  In 
the  practices  of  States  from  which  that  law 
might  be  said  to  be  emerging. 

The  existing  laws  of  armed  conflict  do  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  weapons  whose  destruc- 
tive force  cannot  be  limited  to  a  specific 
military  objective.  The  use  of  such  weap>ons 
is  not  prescribed  when  their  use  Is  neces- 
sarily required  against  a  military  target  of 
sufficient  ■*)ortance  to  outweigh  inevitable, 
but  regr^pible.  Incidental  casualties  to 
civilians  an»  destruction  of  civilian  objects. 

The  major  preambular  paragraph  of  the 
Resolution  proclaiming  that  recourse  to  force 
Is  prohibited  In  International  relations  Is  In- 
correct, and  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter  as  well. 

As  In  other  branches  of  International  Uw. 
the  law  applicable  to  armed  conflict  develops 
only  to  the  extent  that  Governments  are 
willing  to  accept  new  binding  restraints.  In 
the  search  for  such  a  consensus  which  Is  now 
In  progress  by  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  as  well  as  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, resolutions  such  as  those  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  form  a  valuable 


basis  for  discussion  and  consideration.  But  as 
Indicated  here.  It  cannot  be  said  that  all  of 
the  previsions  of  these  resolutions  reflect  the 
practice  of  States  under  the  belief  that  Inter- 
national law  demands  such  practice. 

These,  like  many  similar  statements,  ignore 
the  variable  factors  of  mUltary  necessity. 
Real  protection  of  clvUlans  and  the  clvUlan 
population  In  time  of  armed  conflict  wUI 
come  from  realistic  restraints,  widely  ac- 
cepted and  practiced  by  the  world  com- 
munity, reflecting  In  their  Information  In- 
formed analyses  of  mUltary  and  political 
strategies,    tactics   and   technology. 

With  reference  to  your  Inquiry  concerning 
the  rules  of  engagement  governing  American 
mUitary  activity  In  Indochina,  you  are  ad- 
vised that  rules  of  engagement  are  directives 
Issued  by  competent  military  authority 
which  delineate  the  circumstances  and  limi- 
tations under  which  United  States  Forces  will 
Initiate  and,  or  continue  combat  engagement 
with  the  enemy. 

These  rules  are  the  subject  of  constant 
review  and  command  emphasis.  They  are 
changed  from  time  to  time  to  conform  to 
changing  situations  and  the  demands  of 
mUltary  necessity.  One  critical  and  unchang- 
ing factor  Is  their  conformity  to  existing  in- 
ternational law  as  reflected  In  the  Hague 
Conventions  of  1907  and  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions of  1949.  as  well  as  with  the  princi- 
ples of  customary  International  law  of  which 
UNGA  Resolution  2444  (XXIII)  Is  deemed  to 
be  correct  restatement. 

The  draft  proposals  prepared  by  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  were 
submitted  for  consideration  and  are  pres- 
ently being  considered  In  the  ongoing  process 
of  debate,  discussion  and  conference  which 
has  taken  place  In  two  major  conferences  of 
governmental  legal  experts  In  Geneva  In  1971 
and  1972  and  by  a  separate  panel  of  Inde- 
pendent experts  In  1970.  The  positions  of  the 
United  States  delegations  to  these  confer- 
ences take  Into  account  the  position  of  other 
governments  as  they  are  presented. 

The  fragmentary  Information  relayed 
through  you  by  Mr.  Clark  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  purporting  to  Identify  locations 
where  collateral  damage  is  alleged  to  have 
been  done  to  other  than  mUltary  targets  Is 
generally  too  vague  and  Imprecise  to  facil- 
itate a  meaningful  search  of  records  of  air 
operations  In  North  Vietnam.  For  example, 
the  "map"  provided  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
through  Mr.  Clark  to  you  is  in  fact  no  more 
than  a  free-hand  sketch,  with  the  alleged 
damage  areas  shown  by  splotches  measur- 
ing about  10  kilometers  across.  It  Is  Indicated 
In  the  letter  from  Mr.  Clark  to  you.  we  note. 
that  he  has  provided  to  you  so  far  only 
partial  data  In  his  possession.  Under  these 
circumstances,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
patently  propagandlstlc  character  of  the  al- 
legations by  the  North  Vletnameae  with  ref- 
erence to  bombing  of  dikes,  as  noted  above, 
it  would  appear  to  serve  no  useful  purpose 
on  the  basis  of  such  fragmentary  data  to 
further  pursue  an  extended  study  of  photog- 
raphy, which  for  mUltary  security  reasons, 
would  mostly  not  be  releasable  to  the  public 
even  if  Identified. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  It  Is  recog- 
nized by  all  states  that  they  may  not  lawfully 
use  their  weapons  against  clvUlan  popula- 
tion or  civilians  as  such,  but  there  Is  no  rule 
of  international  law  that  restrains  them 
from  using  weapons  against  enemy  armed 
forces  or  military  targets.  The  correct  rule 
of  International  law  which  has  applied  In 
the  p>ast  and  continued  to  apply  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  military  operations  In  South- 
east Asia  Is  that  "the  loss  of  life  and  dam- 
age to  property  must  not  be  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  mUltary  advantage  to  be  gained." 
A  review  of  the  operating  authorities  and 
rules  of  engagements  for  all  of  our  forces 
In  Southeast  Asia.  In  air  as  well  as  ground 
and  sea  operations,  by  my  office  reveals  that 
not  only  are  such  operations  In  conformity 
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with  this  basic  rule,  but  that  In  addition, 
extensive  constraints  are  Imposed  to  avoid 
If  at  aU  possible  the  infliction  of  casualties 
on  noncombatants  and  the  destruction  of 
property  other  than  that  related  to  the  mUl- 
tary operations  In  carrying  out  mUltary  ob- 
jectives. 

Sincerely, 

3.  Fred  Buzhardt. 


II.  Text  of  Chairman's  Letter  to  Secretary 
OF  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird 
U.S.  Senate, 

COMMTTTEE    ON    THE    JUDICIARY. 

Washington,  B.C.,  May  3, 1972. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secrktary  :  I  appreciate  receiving 
the  DepEirtment  of  Defense's  response  of  No- 
vember 8,  1971,  to  my  letter  of  May  10,  1971. 
However,  the  Department's  response,  by  Mr. 
J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  General  Counsel,  neglects 
several  Items  raised  In  my  letter.  I  suggested 
In  this  letter,  that,  as  responses  are  prepared 
to  Individual  Items,  they  be  forwarded  to  my 
office.  Because  nothing  has  been  received 
since  early  November,  and  In  the  light  of  the 
growing  Congressional  and  public  concern 
over  the  kinds  of  Items  raised  In  my  letter,  I 
am  writing  to  you  again,  and  would  appreci- 
ate the  Department's  comments  on  the  Items 
below. 

1.  The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refu- 
gees again  requests  a  complete  glossary  of 
terms  which  have  been  used,  officially  and 
unofficially,  to  describe  various  American  or 
American-supported  mUltary  activities  In 
Indochina.  Although  It  was  helpful  to  receive 
a  copy  of  MACV  Directive  525-13,  "Rules  of 
Engagement  for  the  Employment  of  Fire- 
power In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam",  the  glos- 
sary of  terms  contained  therein  was  minimal. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Buzhardt's  letter  failed  to  com- 
ment on  the  projected  Impact  upon  clvUlans 
of  the  mUltary  activities  associated  with 
those  terms. 

2.  I  would  also  like  to  request  again,  for 
use  by  the  Subcommittee,  a  copy  of  the  full 
text  of  the  "Report  of  the  Department  of 
Army  Review  of  the  Preliminary  Investigation 
Into  the  My  Lai  Incident",  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Peers  report. 

3.  The  intensity  and  the  Impact  on  the 
ClvUlan  population  of  the  American-spon- 
sored air  war  over  all  of  Indochina  has  evoked 
much  public  controversy  and  concern.  The 
recently  Increased  bombing,  especially,  raises 
again  the  kinds  of  questions  I  included  in  my 
letter  of  May  10.  What  is  the  history  of  the 
air  war  over  Indochina,  as  measured  by  an- 
nual bomb  tonnages  and  the  annual  number 
of  aircraft  sorties  over  each  of  the  countries 
In  the  area,  including  North  Vietnam?  In 
separate  calculations  for  northern  and  south - 
em  Laos,  and  for  North  Vietnam,  what  Is  the 
monthly  rate  of  sorties.  Identified  by  the 
kinds  of  aircraft  employed,  since  January 
1968?  What  is  the  monthly  tonnage  of  ord- 
nance for  each  area,  and  over  the  same  period 
of  time?  How  would  the  Department  charac- 
terize the  kinds  of  ordnance  used?  And  what 
are  the  Department's  estimates  of  clvUlan 
casualties,  resulting  from  aerial  bombard- 
ments, for  each  country  in  Indochina?  The 
Subcommittee  Is  particularly  Interested  In 
available  estimates  on  war  damage  to  the 
civilian  population  in  North  Vietnam. 

4.  At  a  hearing  on  May  7,  1970,  the  ex- 
change below  took  place.  In  the  absence  of 
a  satisfactory  response  at  that  time,  or  since 
then.  It  would  be  helpful  to  receive  the 
Department's  full  comment  pow,  but  In  the 
context  of  all  of  Indochina  and  of  develop- 
ments throughout  the  turea  subsequent  to 
May  7,  1970.  In  this  connection,  my  reference 
to  "confidential  materials"  obviously  applies 
only  to  open  sessions  of  the  Subcommittee, 
such  as  those  In  which  Mr.  DooUn  has  par- 
ticipated. 

Mr.  DooLiN.  In  terms  of  our  air  attacks. 


Senator,  I  believe  my  statement  is  as  far 
as  I  can  go  In  open  session;  It  accurately  re- 
fiects  the  operating  authorities.  As  I  Indi- 
cated, all  air  strikes,  except  some,  are  vali- 
dated by  the  Ambassador  to  Laos  and  to  my 
knowledge  maximum  care  Is  taken  to  avoid 
the  causing  of  clvUlan  casualties.  .  .  . 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  are  these  limita- 
tions reaUy  any  different  from  Vietnam.  .  .  . 
Mr.  DooLXN.  I  can  only  say  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  avaUable,  the  maximum 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  civilian  casualties 
wherever  possible. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I'm  sure  maximum  care 
Is  taken.  I  want  to  know  what  the  results 
are. 

Now,  you  must  know  from  aerial  photog- 
raphy how  many  villages  have  actually  been 
destroyed — what  the  size  was  of  vUlages 
where  you  take  pictures  one  day  and  then 
again  the  next  day;  you  can  tell  where  buUd- 
ings  were,  whether  they  are  up  or  down; 
and  you  can  make  some  estimation  as  to 
whether  there  had  been  people  In  the  vil- 
lage or  not.  Have  you  done  any  kind  of  work 
Uke  this? 

Mr.  DoonN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some 
Information  available  and  I  wUl  be  pleased  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  subject  and  submit  It 
to  you  and  correlate  It  with  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement which  I  win  go  Into  In  much  more 
detail  either  in  executive  session  or  private 
correspondence . 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
are  looking  for  confidential  materials  here. 
I  think  we  are  trying  to  flnd  out  whether 
there  are  procedures  used  in  bombings,  and 
whether  you  follow  those  procedures  to  the 
best  of  your  abUlty.  We  are  Interested  In 
what  the  results  of  these  procedures  are  In 
terms  of  civilian  casualties  and  the  creation 
of  refugees. 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Well,  as  I  indicated  In  my 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  air  iiciivltles 
are  with  the  approval  of  the  Forward  Air 
Guides.  These  men  are  Laotian,  Engllsh- 
speakliig;  they  avoid  towns  and  these  strikes 
are  validated  by  the  UJS.  Embassy  in  Vien- 
tiane. 

Senator  Kennedy.  That,  of  course 

Mr.  DooLiN.  They  might  put  them  as  close 
to  the  scene  as  possible. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  now  I'm  Interested 
in  the  performance  chart  as  well  as  what 
the  procedure  chart  shows.  I'm  sure  we  have 
outlined  carefully  prescribed  procedures  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  clvUlan  casualties  and 
refugees.  But  I'd  be  interested  in  what  the 
results  of  those  procedures  have  been  as  seen 
from  aerial  photography  and  from  other 
kinds  of  intelligence  activities  you  have  ac- 
cess to  ana  whether  you  are  sufficiently  con- 
cerned about  these  problems  that  you  are 
taking  these  precautions. 

Mr.  DooLiN.  I'U  see  if  I  can  provide  that 
to  you,  Senator. 

5.  There  are  ctirrently  in  existence  man- 
uals on  rules  of  land  warfare  and  on  rules 
of  naval  warfare.  What  is  the  status  of  pro- 
posals on  a  similar  manual  relating  to  the 
rules  of  air  warfare?  Also,  what  program  of 
instruction  pertaining  to  the  protection  of 
civilians  in  air  warfare  is  currently  In  use  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy?  Does  the  Department 
accept  the  statement  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law  on  the  nature  of  military 
targets  (resolutions  at  Edinburgh,  1969)  as 
an  accurate  restatement  of  International 
law?  Does  the  Department  accept  the  "RiUes 
for  the  Limitation  of  the  Dangers  Incurred 
by  the  Civilian  Population  In  Time  of  War" — 
prepared  by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) — as  acceptable  stand- 
ards for  the  protection  of  such  populations, 
and.  If  not,  are  there  specific  changes  the 
Department  would  suggest?  Are  the  classi- 
fied rules  of  engagement  governing  American 
military  activities  In  Indochina  fuUy  com- 
patible with  the  general  rules  established  by 
the  ICRC  and  the  general  standards  set  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Law?  And  what 
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is  the  Department's  attitude  toward  the  draft 
protocol  on  aerial  bombardment  and  other 
matters  which  was  submitted  on  May  3,  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  to  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Govern- 
ment Experts  on  the  Reaffirmation  and  De- 
velopment of  International  Humanitarian 
Law  Applicable  in  Armed  Conflict*? 

6.  Finally,  on  the  basis  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee's hearings  and  study  over  recent  years, 
on  AprU  29,  1971, T  recommended  that  the 
President  create  a  permanent  Military  Prac- 
tices Review  Board  to  advise  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  standards  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  keep  American  mlUtary  policies  and 
practices  within  the  bounds  of  simple  hu- 
manitarian and  international  legal  obliga- 
tions, and  to  monitor  the  Implementing  of 
the  rules  of  engagement  governing  American 
armed  forces  In  active  combat.  I  further 
recommended  that  the  Review  Board  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  at  an  early  date  In 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress;  that  It  be  composed  of 
high  level  officials  in  government  as  well  as 
recognized  non-governmental  experts  on  hu- 
manitarian problems  and  international  law; 
and  that  it  be  attached  to  the  National 
Security  CouncU.  T^e  recommendation  has 
generated  much  positive  response  among 
persons  in  government  and  elsewhere,  and, 
again,  I  would  appreciate  very  much  learning 
the  Department's  views  on  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  once  again  that 
I  fully  appreciate  the  lengthy  nature  of  these 
inquiries.  But.  In  view  of  the  widespread 
Congressional  and  public  Interest  in  the  Is- 
sues raised  by  these  Inquiries,  I  strongly  feel 
that  meaningful  responses  will  contribute  to 
greater  understanding  and  will  be  beneficial 
to  all  concerned.  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  Include  a  good  deal  of 
the  responses  in  the  public  record.  I  would 
also  like  to  suggest  that,  as  responses  are 
prepared  to  individual  items,  they  be  for- 
warded to  my  office. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  He  gave  this  as  the 
expressed  attitude  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment: and  when  we  realize  that  In 
Cambodia  alone  45  percent  of  the  hos- 
pitals have  been  destroyed,  that  some  $2 
billion  of  war  damage  to  civilian  In- 
stitutions has  occurred,  that  of  the  6.5 
million  people  who  live  in  Cambodia 
more  than  3  million  have  been  made 
homeless,  and  that  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  civilian  deaths  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  civilian  war  casu- 
alties, I  am  just  wondering,  given  the 
Impact  on  the  civilians,  whether  the  Sen- 
ator, as  one  who  has  served  in  the  Air 
Force  of  our  country  in  the  last  war,  and 
who  knows  first  hand  about  the  Impact 
of  the  bombing,  how  he  feels?  Given  the 
kind  of  human  loss,  the  number  of  civil- 
Ian  casualties,  and  the  number  of  ref- 
ugees created  our  policy,  even  the 
stated  administration  policy,  which  I 
feel  Is  perhaps  a  reasonable  statement 
of  international  law,  "that  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  must  not  be  out  of  pro- 
I>ortion  to  the  military  advantage  gain- 
ed"— given  the  loss  of  life,  the  suffering, 
and  the  damage  to  property,  does  the 
Senator  believe  the  military  advantage 
to  be  gained  outweighs  that  loss?  And 
I  wonder  how  the  Senator  thinks  that 
our  Interests  are  really  being  advanced 
by  this  bombing  pralicy. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  question  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  asks  makes 
the  point,  that  even  if  one  divorces  the 
human  factor  in  the  incredible  suffering 
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and  destruction  we  are  meting  out  to 
the  civilian  population  of  Cambodia  and 
consider  tiiat  only  from  the  military 
standpoint,  it  is  impossible  to  see  any 
Justification  for  it,  especially  the  B-52 
raids. 

Recently,  I  had  a  long  conversation 
uith  one  of  the  people  in  the  administra- 
tion who  is  resigning  because  of  his  dis- 
gust over  this  policy.  He  has  had  some 
responsibility  for  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  it.  He  said  that  we  have  evidence 
the  enemy  insurgents  in  Cambodia  know 
about  the  B-52  strikes  before  they  take 
place.  It  is  information  that  comes  from 
the  Cambodian  general  staff  when  they 
request  an  air  strike,  and  where  the  re- 
quirement that  there  be  some  precau- 
tion taken  in  the  strikes  does  have  the 
effect  of  providing  leaks. 

Almost  invariably,  the  military  forces 
on  the  other  side,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  interdicted,  get  out  of  the  road.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  move  into  another 
quadrant.  The  B-52's  come  in  and  do 
their  bombing  over  a  certain  quadrant, 
but  the  insurgent  forces  are  gone  long 
before  they  get  there.  Any  military  per- 
sonnel are  out  of  that  area.  What  are  left 
are  the  innocent  civilians  who  do  not 
have  that  information  in  time,  so  that 
their  homes  are  destroyed,  their  rice  pad- 
dies disrupted — and  this  is  an  area  where 
a  tremendous  amoimt  of  rice  Is  grown,  so 
that  supplies  of  rice  become  deficient. 

As  the  Senator's  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees has  demonstrated,  we  have  driven 
weU  over  a  third  of  the  people  out  of 
their  homes  to  get  away  from  the  bomb- 
ing. I  cannot  conceive  of  any  military 
advantage  with  that  kind  of  terrible 
destruction  of  people  whom  we  are  sup- 
posedly trying  to  help. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ambassador  Hummel 
appeared  before  our  Refugee  Subcom- 
mittee recently  and  indicated  to  us  that 
he  could  not  foresee  in  the  Immediate 
future  any  cessation  or  halting  of  the 
bombing.  He  felt  it  was  because  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  truce  agreement  with  the 
South  and  that  we  should  expect  that 
there  will  be  continued  bombing  by  the 
United  States. 

I  remember  asking  him  whether  he 
thought,  if  there  were  other  violations, 
and  if  we  used  his  reasoning,  that  might 
not  it  mean  that  we  could  begin  bomb- 
ing in  the  North  again,  with  all  the  im- 
plications of  that — the  probable  loss  of 
American  planes,  the  loss  of  American 
pUots,  and  the  possibility  of  new  pris- 
oners of  war.  He  refused,  during  that 
exchange,  to  give  absolute  assurance  that 
this  might  not  take  place  in  the  North. 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  believes  that  tlie 
American  people  really  understand  the 
danger  as  much  as  they  should,  that 
there  really  is.  at  least  within  the  ad- 
ministration, of  an  open  attitude  toward 
perhaps  losing  additional  planes  and  ad- 
ditional American  flyers  and  additional 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  also  agree 
with  me  that  most  Americans  feel  that 
that  phase  of  the  war  has  passed  and 
they  do  not  look  at  the  Cambodian  In- 
volvement as  risking  that  danger?  Does 
not  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  also 
agree  with  me,  further,  that  that  danger 


is  ever  present,  one  which  all  Americans 
should  be  very  much  aware  of? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  certainly  do.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  the  state  of  Amer- 
ican knowledge  or  opinion  is  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  sure  in  my  mind  that  the 
American  people  do  not  want  us  to  be- 
come reinvolved  in  cc«ifiict  with  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  convinced  that  if  they 
understood  all  the  implications  going  on 
in  Cambodia  today,  they  would  be  horri- 
fied as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  That  attitude,  I  be- 
lieve, has  even  seized  the  Congress,  as 
evidenced  by  the  vote  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  yesterday. 

It  is  very  important  that  without  any 
undue  delay,  we  move  to  put  some  re- 
strictions on  the  administration  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  take  steps  that  could 
reinvolve  us  in  another  major  war  in 
Indochina. 

If  American  planes  are  shot  down  over 
Cambodia,  or  we  renew  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  our  planes  art  shot 
down,  as  they  inevitablj  would  be,  then 
we  have  the  same  old  dilemma  again,  that 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  being 
taken,  and  the  argimient  being  made 
again  by  our  policymakers  that  we  can- 
not ease  off  our  bombing  until  we  sichieve 
the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  v;ar,  as 
hapf>ened  several  months  ago. 

So  the  Senator's  concern  is  well  taken 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  lost  on  oiu-  pol- 
icymakers downtown. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  very  much 
for  his  statement. 

If  we  use  the  rationale  and  the  reason- 
ing of  the  administration  as  they  justify 
their  continued  bombing  of  Cambodia,  it 
would  appear  that  their  only  real  justifi- 
cation for  it  Is,  because  they  fear  the 
possibility  of  a  government  coming  to 
power  in  Cambodia  which  might  not  be 
sympathetic  or  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  If  we  use  that  as  a  test  or  a 
criterion,  I  suppose  we  could  be  bombing 
parts  of  the  Philippines  where  the  In- 
surgents there  have  made  statements  in 
opposition  to  American  Government 
policy,  or  we  could  be  involved  In  bomb- 
ing any  number  of  places  that  I  can  think 
of  in  Southeast  Asia. 

If  that  is  going  to  be  the  criterion  by 
which  we  will  define  the  presence  of  our 
American  fighting  forces,  does  not  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  feel  troubled 
by  that  apparent  open-endedness  in 
terms  of  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the 
administration? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  troubled  by  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HtTDDLESTON) .  The  30  minutes  time  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  we  may  have  an 
additional  10  minutes,  or  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  desires  to  be 
recognized,  he  is  entitled  to  30  minutes 
which  he  can  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 


nized for  30  minutes  and  that  my  time 
be  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
has  that  right. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

To  respond  to  his  inquiry,  one  of  the 
things  that  has  troubled  me  is  the  in- 
ability of  the  Eidministration  to  state  a 
clear  and  legal  justification  for  what  we 
are  doing  in  Cambodia.  I  thought  that 
justification  had  been  stated  for  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  but  at  least 
there  were  certain  arguments  that  had 
a  kind  of  hazy  logic  about  them.  There 
was  the  argiunent  that  our  prisoners 
were  being  held  by  North  Vietnam  smd 
that  we  had  to  keep  the  pressiure  on  until 
they  were  released. 

There  was  the  argiunent  that  we  had 
to  protect  American  forces  on  the  ground 
in  South  Vietnam  by  attempting  to  bomb 
the  movement  of  men  from  the  north. 
For  a  while,  there  was  the  argiunent 
that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  had 
provided  legal  justification,  or  that  the 
SEATO  Treaty  had  provided  justifica- 
tion. 

None  of  those  things  are  present  in 
the  bombing  of  Cambodia  today.  We 
have  repealed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, as  the  Senator  knows.  That  justifi- 
cation has  gone. 

The  Cambodian  Government  has  spe- 
cifically repudiated  the  SEATO  agree- 
ment and  said  it  has  no  validity  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned.  So  that  justifica- 
tion is  not  there.  There  are  no  American 
prisoners  of  war  that  we  are  attempting 
to  release  from  Cambodia,  and  no  Amer- 
ican forces  on  the  ground  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  we  claim  to  be  protecting. 

When  we  interrogated  Secretary  Rog- 
ers and  Mr.  Richardson  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  as  to  what 
was  the  rationalization  or  the  legal 
ground  on  which  we  are  carrying  on  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia,  they  came  up 
with  the  flimsiest  kind  of  argument  that 
under  the  treatymaking  power  of  the 
Constitution,  since  we  have  an  agree- 
ment with  North  Vietnam,  that  also  gave 
us  the  power  to  retaliate  if  they  do  not 
keep  to  such  a  treaty.  Yet  in  another 
moment  they  tell  us  that  there  Is  no 
treaty.  If  there  was  one,  it  would  have 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  rati- 
fication, as  the  Senator  knows.  They 
talked  about  an  informal  agreement 
rather  than  a  treaty.  So  that  shot  down 
their  own  arguments  when  they  con- 
tended that  we  are  bombing  in  Cambodia 
in  order  to  enforce  a  treaty  which,  they 
say.  in  the  next  breath,  we  never  made 
with  Noi'th  Vietnam. 

I  have  yet  to  see  any  logical,  consist- 
ent, or  compelling  legal  or  constitutional 
justification  for  the  bombing  that  is  go- 
ing on  in  Cambodia. 

I  believe  that  the  thrust  of  the  Sena- 
tor's question  is  well  placed,  that  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  gamble  we  are  carrying 
on  there,  which  could  involve  us  in  major 
military  operations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Again,  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
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Dakota  and  commend  him  on  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  contribution. 

The  valid  purpose  of  the  Paris  accords, 
as  Mr.  Kissinger  himself  has  acknowl- 
edged, was  to  end  American  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia.  That  objective — which 
is  all  that  our  interests  require  or  ever 
have  required — has  been  achieved  to  the 
extent  that  our  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn and  our  prisoners  repatriated. 
Beyond  tliat  it  simply  does  not  matter 
very  much,  from  the  standpoint  of  Amer- 
ican interests,  how  the  peoples  of  Indo- 
china work  out — or  fight  out — their  un- 
resolved differences.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  President  Nixon 
recognizes  these  facts  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, whether  he  is  prepared  to  make 
the  extremely  important  distinction  be- 
tween the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  his  own  personal  stake  in  the 
unwieldy  deal  struck  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

The  President's  Cambodian  policy  sug- 
gests that  he  is  not  prepared  to  make 
that  distinction.  It  suggests  that  he  has 
objectives  wliich  exceed  the  security  re- 
quirements of  the  American  people,  for 
which  he  is  willing  to  risk  a  general 
American  reentry  into  the  Indochina 
war,  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  just  said,  and  is  already  risking  the 
creation  of  more  American  prisoners  by 
the  aerial  bombardment  now  going  on. 
In  this  connection.  I  think  it  pertinent 
to  point  out  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
appropriate  responses  to  Hanoi's  cease- 
fire violations  such  as  the  suspension  of 
talks  on  reconstruction  assistance.  I 
think  it  is  foolish  for  us  to  be  talking 
about  rebuilding  North  Vietnam  while 
we  are  in  the  middle  of  demolishing 
Cambodia.  There  is  not  much  chance,  in 
any  case,  of  Congress  approving  bilateral 
aid  for  North  Vietnam,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  general  crumbling  of  the 
Paris  agreement,  the  whole  Idea  takes  on 
a  growing  aura  of  unreality.  I  do  not  see 
much  merit,  or  much  realism,  in  the 
Nixon-Kissinger  notion  of  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  as  an  "investment  in  peace" — 
which  seems  to  be  a  fancy  way  of  sug- 
gesting that  the  North  Vietnamese  can 
be  bought  off  with  a  few  billion  dollars 
from  their  long-term  design  for  the 
unification  of  the  two  Vletnams. 

The  saturation  bombing  of  Cambodia 
is  a  matter  that  requires  our  urgent  at- 
tention. It  Is  not  only  cruel  and  Inhuman 
but.  more  important  in  the  framework 
of  this  administration's  values,  it  is 
stupid  and  unrealistic,  threatening  to 
shatter  the  fragile  cease-fire  and,  with 
It,  what  remains  of  the  President's  pres- 
tige at  home.  Is  Mr.  Nixon's  pride  once 
again  on  the  line?  Are  we  to  be  treated 
to  more  petulance  about  "respect"  for 
the  oflBce  of  President,  and  about  "pitiful, 
helpless  giants?"  The  President  has  a 
well-known  penchant  for  bold  action  In 
time  of  crisis,  and  is  said  to  take  pride  In 
a  reputation  for  unpredictability.  These 
attributes  may  be  useful  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  statesmanship,  but  they  are  not 
useful  when  reasons  of  state  are  confused 
with  personal  pride  and  anger.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  act  boldly  in  the  national  in- 
terest; it  is  quite  something  else  for  a 


leader  to  strike  out  wrecklessly  to  show 
an  adversary  how  tough  and  relentless  he 
is,  to  keep  from  being  gotten  the  better 
of — as  if  world  politics  were  a  contest  of 
politicians  and  their  pride  rather  than  of 
nations  and  their  interests. 

The  "Nixon  Doctrine"  notwithstanding, 
the  United  States  is  being  drawn  stead- 
ily deeper  into  the  Cambodian  morass  as 
the  strength  of  the  insurgents  grows  and 
the  Government's  forces  deteriorate.  The 
issue  in  any  case,  as  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  acknowledged  in  his  statement  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
April  30,  has  more  to  do  with  South  Viet- 
nam than  with  Cambodia  itself.  If  the 
port  of  Sihanoukville — renamed  Kom- 
pong  Som — should  be  reopened  to  supply 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong 
in  South  Vietnam,  still  more  if  the  Cam- 
bodian rebels  should  defeat  the  Phom 
Penh  government,  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  would  be  put  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage in  the  continuing  Vietnamese 
civil  war.  Ultimately,  it  would  seem  to 
be  Mr.  Thieu  and  his  Saigon  regime 
whose  future  is  at  stake  in  Cambodia — 
although  Secretarj'  Rogers  prefers  to 
speak  in  euphemisms  about  "the  right 
of  self-determination  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people."  Even  if  Mr.  Nixon  were 
prepared  to  part  with  his  feeble  client  in 
Phnom  Penh — and  that  is  not  entirely 
clear — he  remains  quite  evidently  com- 
mitted to  his  more  vigorous  client  in 
Saigon. 

Hence  the  morass.  As  long  as  we  re- 
main committed  to  the  present  Saigon 
regime,  we  are  drawn  toward  Involve- 
ment in  Cambodia — there  are  no  front- 
iers in  the  swamp.  One  either  extricates 
oneself — as  was  thought  to  have  been 
done  at  Paris — or  one  slides  back  in.  Ex- 
cept for  its  own  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
Cambodia  is  a  sideshow.  The  significance 
of  the  deepening  American  involvement 
is  that  it  shows  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  yet  to  bite  the  bullet  on 
Vietnam;  it  is  still  committed  to  the  vic- 
tory of  one  f  actlori  over  the  other  in  the 
Vietnamese  civil  confiict. 

It  is  drawn,  therefore,  to  the  cause  of 
Lon  Nol,  the  ailing,  partly  paralyzed, 
deeply  superstitious  man  who  purports 
to  rule  Cambodia.  It  may  not  be  called 
a  "commitment" — the  law,  in  case  any- 
one cares,  prohibits  it.  The  Church- 
Cooper  amendment  of  1970  forbidding 
the  use  of  American  ground  troops  in 
Cambodia  contains  an  additional 
clause — more  in  the  nature  of  a  forlorn 
hope — specifying  that  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Cambodia  "shall  not 
be  construed  as  a  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  Cambodia  for  its  de- 
fense." So  much  then  for  the  law.  With 
this  apparently  in  mind,  the  State  De- 
partment came  up  with  the  artful  notion 
that  U.S.  air  strikes  in  Cambodia  were 
not  indeed  a  "commitment"  to  that  coun- 
try but  rather  a  "meaningful  interim  ac- 
tion" to  compel  compliance  with  the  Viet- 
nam peace  agreement.  Something  closer 
to  the  reality  of  our  involvement  with 
Cambodia  was  expressed  in  President 
Nixon's  message  to  Lon  Nol  after  the 
bombing  attack  on  his  palace  in  March. 
Expressing  his  admiration  for  "the 
Khmer  people's  courage  and  steadfast- 
ness under  your  leadership,"  Mr.  Nixon 


went  on  to  "reaffirm  assurances  of  our 
continued  support." 

Even  in  a  land  much  given  to  mysti- 
cism like  Cambodia,  the  head  of  state, 
President  Lon  Nol,  qualifies  as  uncom- 
monly superstitious  and  eccentric.  He  is 
repxDrted  to  believe  deeply  in  demons  and 
spirits  and  in  omens  provided  by  his 
soothsayers.  In  addition,  since  a  massive 
stroke  in  1971,  the  Cambodian  leader  has 
suffered  partial  paralysis.  While  his 
country  is  consumed  by  war,  and  while 
disasters  accimiulate,  he  is  reported  to 
perceive  himself  as  a  god-king  com- 
missioned by  heaven  to  revive  the  an- 
cient glory  of  the  Khmer  kingdom. 

While  the  head  of  state  muses  on  his 
destiny,  the  government  sinks  deeper  in 
political  Intrigue  and  corruption,  and 
until  his  forced  departure  from  the  coun- 
trj'  on  April  30,  effective  power  was  ac- 
cumulating in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent's aggressive  "little  brother" — as  he 
is  known — Brig.  Gen.  Lon  Non.  After  the 
recent  bombing  of  the  presidential  palace 
General  Lon  Non  seized  the  occasion  to 
break  a  schoolteachers'  strike,  close  down 
all  the  nongovernment  newspapers, 
round  up  more  than  one  himdred  leading 
political  figures  and  intellectuals,  and 
place  under  house  arrest  Lt.  Gen.  Sink 
Matak,  his  brother's  collaborator  in  the 
coup  which  ousted  Sihanouk  in  1970  and 
one  of  the  few  competent  administrators 
in  the  country. 

At  the  battle  front,  now  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Phnom  Penh  itself.  Lon  Nol's 
generals,  according  to  informed  Western 
observers,  engage  in  a  lucrative  com- 
merce with  the  enemy.  Some  generals  are 
said  to  sell  even  their  American-supplied 
ammunition  to  the  Communists,  as  well 
as  such  essentials  as  rice  and  fuel.  The 
most  notorious  scandal  is  that  of  the  so- 
called  "phantom  troops."  No  one  knew 
the  exact  size  of  the  Cambodian  army, 
because  the  soldiers  are  supposed  to  be 
paid  through  unit  commanders,  many  of 
whom  are  enriching  themselves — with 
American  money — by  padding  their 
rosters  with  the  names  of  nonexistent 
soldiers.  Unwilling  to  conduct  a  head 
count,  the  government  has  chosen  in- 
stead to  deal  with  this  and  other  scandals 
by  closing  down  the  newspapers  which 
were  exposing  them.  Many  real  soldiers 
have  In  fact  gone  unpaid,  and  thereupon 
taken  to  looting  and  robbing  peasants. 
"Much  of  the  army,"  says  an  observer, 
"is  no  longer  fighting.  It  is  too  busy  steal- 
ing chickens.  It  has  to,  for  othen^lse  it 
would  starve." 

Such  is  the  estate  of  President  Nixon's 
latest  client,  the  country  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  represent  "the  Nixon  Doctrine 
in  its  purest  form."  Appalled  by  the 
shortcomings  of  the  regime,  but  imwilling 
to  Implement  President  Nixon's  inaugural 
pledge  that  "the  time  has  passed  when 
America  will  make  every  other  nation's 
conflict  our  own,"  American  oflBclals  have 
undertaken  to  bring  about  "reforms"  in 
the  Cambodian  Qoverrunent.  They  have 
prevailed  upon  Lon  Nol  to  recast  his  gov- 
ernment by  forming  a  "High  Political 
Council"  composed  of  himself.  Gen.  Sirik 
Matak,  and  two  of  the  other  collaborators 
in  the  1970  coup,  in  Tam  and  Cheng 
Heng.  Best  of  all.  from  the  standpoint 
of    American    Embassy    officials,    "little 
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brother"  Lon  Non  has  been  packed  off  on 
a  long,  vaguely  defined  mission  to  France 
and  the  United  States. 

The  new  regime — if  there  is  a  new 
regime — is  said  to  be  committed  to  a 
negotiated  settlement  with  the  insur- 
gents. Sirik  Matak  has  said  that  would 
be  his  objective.  Perhaps,  with  the  help 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  B-52's,  they  will  prevail 
upon  the  di\  ided  Khmer  Rouge  factions 
to  sign  a  paper  truce  similar  to  the  ones 
in  Vietnam  and  Laos.  One  hopes  that  it 
will  come  and  come  soon,  but  it  Is  far 
from  a  certainty.  Meanwhile,  for  the 
sake  of  pride.  President  Nixon  continues 
this  war  for  which  he  has  no  legal  au- 
thority and  in  which  the  United  States 
has  no  legitimate  stake.  One  prays  that 
Pi-esident  Nixon  will  not  fail  in  this 
latest,  and  most  gratuitous,  of  his  mili- 
tary gambles.  The  issue  at  the  moment 
is  in  limbo.  In  his  recent  "state  of  the 
world"  report,  Mr.  Nixon  warned  omin- 
ously that  "the  coals  of  war  still  glow  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos,  and  a  cease-fire  re- 
mains elusive  in  Cambodia."  and  the 
President  also  warned  Hanoi  of  "revived 
confrontation  with  us."  Mr.  Kissinger 
now  says  that  matters  have  improved  in 
Cambodia  since  the  report  was  prepared 
and  that,  as  a  result,  "We  are  not  too 
pessimistic  that  over  a  period  of  weeks, 
maybe  months,  some  cease-fire  negotia- 
tions could  start."  Although  Mr.  Kis- 
singer suggested  no  substantive  grounds 
for  his  relative  optimism,  we  must  hope 
that  it  is  well  founded.  If  the  President 
miscalculates,  America  may  find  itself 
again  at  war  throughout  Indochina,  with 
all  that  that  would  bring  in  the  way  of 
death  and  devastation  to  the  peoples  of 
those  lands,  and  division  and  dismay  to 
the  American  people.  "The  flame  of  the 
Indochina  war  has  been  turned  down," 
a  Cambodian  official  said  recently,  "but 
the  pilot  light  is  still  biirning  brightly 
in  Cambodia.  It  is  just  a  question  of  time 
before  our  war  reignites  the  whole 
thing." 

II.   AN    nXXGAI.   WAR 

There  is  a  "zone  of  twilight,"  as  Jus- 
tice Jackson  said,  between  the  clearly 
defined  powers  of  Congress  and  those  of 
the  President.  Armed  with  a  bagful  of 
sophistries  and  rationalizations.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  carried  the  current  air 
war  in  Cambodia  beyond  the  "zone  of 
twilight"  into  the  outer  reaches  of  legal 
darkness.  Without  a  shred  of  constitu- 
tional authority  on  which  to  base  the 
current  bombing  campaign,  the  admin- 
istration tried  at  first  to  get  by  with 
supercilious  evasions  of  the  question, 
such  as  Assistant  Secretary — and  Am- 
bassador designate — Sullivan's  recent 
statement  that  "two  lawyers"  in  the 
State  Department  were  working  on  a  new 
constitutional  justification  for  the  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia.  Meanwhile,  of  course, 
the  bombing  was  continuing,  since  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  Department's 
ability  to  cook  up  something.  "For  now," 
Mr.  Sullivan  added  with  a  twinkle.  "I'd 
just  say  the  justification  is  the  reelection 
of  President  Nixon." 

Proceeding  on  similarly  elevated  juris- 
prudential grounds.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— and  Attorney  General-desig- 
nate— Richardson  then  attempted  to  ex- 
plain away  the  annoying  reminders  in 


Congress  and  the  press  of  President  Nix- 
on's own  previous — and,  I  might  add, 
spurious — claim  of  authority  for  his  mili- 
tary actions  in  Cambodia.  When  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  American  troops  into 
Cambodia  on  April  30,  1970,  he  said  that 
their  mission  was  "to  protect  our  men 
who  are  in  Vietnam  and  to  guarantee  the 
continued  success  of  our  withdrawal  and 
Vietnamization  programs."  And  when 
American  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
Cambodia,  the  President  said,  on  June  3, 
1970: 

The  only  remaining  American  activity  In 
Cambodia  after  July  1  will  be  air  missions  to 
Interdict  the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and 
material  where  I  find  this  Is  necessary  to 
protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our  forces 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Now  that  the  troops  are  out  of  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Richardson  maintains  that  the 
President  still  has  constitutional  author- 
ity to  bomb  Cambodia  because  he  is 
merely  trying  to  clean  up  a  "lingering 
comer  of  the  war." 

Despite  his  credentials  as  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  Mr.  Richardson  has  been 
quite  unable  to  come  up  with  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  authorizing  the 
President  to  clean  up  "lingering  comers 
of  wars" — especially  wars  which  were 
never  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  first 
place.  The  "main  point,"  Mr.  Richard- 
son told  newsmen  recently,  "is  simply 
that  a  cease-fire  has  not  been  achieved 
in  Cambodia. 

He  continued: 

So  what  we  are  doing  In  Cambodia  Is  con- 
tlniilng  to  support  our  ally  there  against  the 
continuing  efforts  to  disrupt  communica- 
tions, to  Isolate  Phnom  Penh.  We  are  engaged 
in  air  strikes  only  at  the  request  of  the 
Cambodian  government. 

The  reference  to  Cambodia  as  an 
"ally"  is  significant,  raising  the  question 
of  what  it  takes  to  make  an  "ally."  One 
might  have  supposed  that  it  took  a  treaty 
of  alliance  ratified  by  the  Senate,  but 
Cambodia,  as  we  know,  is  In  no  such 
relationship  to  the  United  States.  Al- 
though in  1954  Cambodia  was  designated 
a  "protocol"  state  entitled  to  protection 
under  the  SEATO  Treaty,  the  Cambo- 
dian Government  has  repeatedly  and 
categorically  refused  the  protection  of 
SEATO.  and  on  May  30,  1970,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson himself,  as  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  uTote  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee : 

The  SEATO  treaty  has  no  application  to 
to  the  current  situation  in  Cambodia. 

Also  pertinent  to  Mr.  Richardson's 
notion  of  Cambodia  as  an  ally  is  the 
Javits  amendment  to  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  of  1970,  which  specifies  that 
military  and  economic  assistance  to 
Cambodia  "shall  not  be  construed  as  a 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
Cambodia  for  its  defense."  It  Is  a  fasci- 
nating question  of  law  how  a  coimtry 
wliich  has  refused  protection  imder  a 
treaty,  a  country  whose  defense  by  the 
United  States  is  prohibited  by  law,  none- 
theless qualifies  as  an  "ally."  Really 
something  more  than  an  ally,  in  Mr. 
Richardson's  view,  since  its  "request"  for 
our  air  strikes  is  invoked  as  a  basis  for 
the  President's  authority  to  mount  those 
air  strikes.  In  this  frame  of  reference, 
the  Phnom  Penh  regime  qualifies  as  a 


kind  of  super-ally,  with  an  active  role, 
superseding  that  of  Congress,  it  would 
seem,  in  our  constitutional  processes.  Or, 
as  Merlo  Pusey.  a  student  of  the  war 
power,  has  put  it : 

To  say  that  the  President  Is  free  to  engage 
In  military  activities  In  another  country 
merely  on  the  request  of  Its  leader  Is  to  argue 
that  he  Is  free  to  make  war  at  his  own  discre- 
tion regardless  of  how  remote  our  Interests 
in  the  outcome  may  be. 

One  might  dismiss  Secretary  Richard- 
son's eccentric  nctions  of  the  President's 
war  power  as  the  aberration  of  an  im- 
promptu press  conference,  but  for  the 
fact  that  he  reiterated  the  same  views  on 
a  subsequent  occasion.  Asked  during  an 
appearance  on  "Meet  the  Press"  on  April 
1  for  some  constitutional  justification 
for  the  bombing  of  Cambodia,  the  Secre- 
tary said  that  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  come  up  with  one — "unless 
you  are  looking  for  some  line  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  deals  specifically  with  this 
kind  of  situation."  The  administration's 
authority,  Mr.  Richardson  went  on: 

Rests  oa  the  circumstances  that  we  are 
coming  out  of  a  ten-year  period  of  conflict. 
This  Is  the  wlndup.  The  Hghtlng  In  Cam- 
bodia Is  a  kind  of  residue.  .  .  . 

Some  of  us  indeed  are  "looking  for 
some  line  in  the  Constitution."  Labor- 
ing under  the  quaint  notion  that  our 
basic  law,  "living  document"  though  It 
may  be,  requires  some  modicum  of  re- 
lationship between  its  own  specifications 
and  the  behavior  of  officials  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  operating  under  it,  we  think 
it  reasonable  to  expect  executive  branch 
officials  to  cite  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  they  believe  authorize 
their  actions,  all  the  more  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution — the  war  powers  of  Con- 
gress as  spelled  out  in  article  I.  section 
8 — which  clearly  prohibits  xmauthorized 
executive  action.  Even  If  one  is  not  a 
strict  constructionist,  as  President  Nixon 
and  his  assistants  quite  evidently  are  not. 
one  would  hope  to  be  able  to  construe 
something  from  the  Constitution  relating 
to  actions  taken  in  its  name — something 
more,  that  is,  than  all  this  sophistic  non- 
sense about  "lingering  comers"  and  "res- 
idues" of  wars  and  the  support  of  an 
"ally"  who  under  our  law  is  disavowed 
as  an  ally. 

In  apparent  recognition  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  such  makeshift  pseudo-legali- 
ties, the  State  Department's  lawyers  la- 
bored mightily  to  produce  a  definitive 
document,  submitted  by  Secretary  Rog- 
ers to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  April  30,  purporting  to  establish  the 
President's  authority  to  conduct  the 
air  war  in  Cambodia.  Citing  the  various 
requirements  of  wlthdrawsJ  from  and 
nonintervention  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
spelled  out  in  article  20  of  the  Paris 
peace  agreement,  the  State  Department 
memorandum  claims  a  Presidential  right 
to  take  military  action  to  enforce  this 
provision  of  the  Paris  settlement,  al- 
though that  settlement  is  not  a  treaty, 
but  an  executive  agreement  contracted 
without  the  consent  or  authorization  of 
Congress.  Because  there  has  been  no 
cease-fire  in  Cambodia,  because  North 
Vietnamese  forces  have  not  withdrawn 
from  that  coimtry  as  specified  in  article 


20  of  the  Paris  peace  agreement,  and  be- 
cause, in  consequence,  U.S.  air  support 
Is  needed  to  sustain  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment, it  is  inferred  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment memorandum  that — 

U.S.  air  strikes  In  Cambodia  do  not  repre- 
sent a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
the  defense  of  Cambodia  as  such  but  in- 
stead represent  a  meaningful  Interim  action 
to  bring  about  compliance  with  this  critical 
provision  In  the  Vietnam  Agreement. 

The  language  Is  bureaucratlcally 
murky,  but  its  thrust  Is  clear — the  Pres- 
ident now  claims  war  powers  to  enforce 
the  executive  agreement  of  January  27, 
1973. 

Even  if  there  were  grounds  for  so 
extravagant  a  claim,  the  claim  is  in- 
consistent with  the  State  Department's 
own  interpretation  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment. We  are  much  in  the  debt  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
for  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  on  April  30,  a  State 
Department  briefing  paper  entitled  "In- 
terpretation of  the  Agreement  on  Ending 
the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam." As  to  U.S.  bombing  of  Cambodia 
and  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces,  the 
briefing  paper  states  as  follows: 

Our  air  activities  In  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
both  combat  and  non-combat,  have  been  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  the  governments  of 
those  two  countries.  They  are  not  affected 
by  the  Agreement  until  such  time  as  cease- 
fires and  foreign  troop  withdrawals  are  ar- 
ranged in  those  two  countries.  Article  20  of 
the  Agreement  requires  respect  for  the  1954 
and  1962  Geneva  Agreements  and  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  and  their  equipment 
from  Cambodia.  This  article  was  carefully 
drafted,  honeter^  to  ai'Oid  stating  a  time  or 
period  of  time  for  the  implementation  of 
these  obligations,  and  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  would  be  implemented  as 
soon  as  cease-fire  and  troop  vHthdrawal  ar- 
rangements could  be  worked  out  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  .  .  . 

Again,  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops,  the  briefing  paper  states: 

The  obligation  to  withdraw  foreign  forces 
from  Laos  and  Cambodia  Is  stated  In  Article 
20(b)  of  the  Agreement.  However,  this  obli- 
gation constitiites  an  agreement  in  principle 
and  no  time  is  stated  for  it  to  become  an 
effective  obligation.  It  was  recognized  that 
this,  as  other  obligations  of  Article  20.  should 
become  effective  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
but  it  was  also  recognized  that  the  precise 
timing  would  depend  upon  the  timing  of 
agreements  among  the  contesting  parties  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  We  made  It  clear  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  we  Intended  to  con- 
tinue our  air  strikes  In  Laos  until  there  was 
a  cease-fire  there,  at  which  time  they  would 
of  course  be  prohibited. 

Thus,  the  provisions  of  Article  20(bl 
should  be  understood  as  agreements  In  prin- 
ciples which  the  United  States  and  the 
DRV  would  endeavor  to  see  were  included 
In  cease-fire  or  other  settlement  agreements 
In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Only  when  such 
agreements  are  concluded  will  the  obligation 
to  unthdraw  become  operational. 

As  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
briefing  paper  quoted — the  one  relating 
to  our  bombing,  the  other  to  withdrawal 
of  foreign  forces — the  administration  Is 
in  a  position  of  perfect  inconsistency. 
On  the  one  hand  it  makes  cryptic  ref- 
erences to  a  secret  understanding  that 
the  U.S.  bombing  would  continue  until 
a  cease-fire  was  concluded.  On  the  other 


hand  North  Vietnam  is  accused  of  violat- 
ing the  Paris  agreement,  although  by  the 
administration's  own  written  under- 
standing of  article  20,  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  be  obligated  to  withdraw 
from  Cambodia  only  when  a  cease-fire 
is  concluded.  Not  only,  then,  does  the 
administration  claim  to  derive  war 
powers  from  an  executive  agreement 
with  a  foreign  nation;  It  does  so  under 
a  false  and  misleading  version  of  its  own 
official — and  hitherto  secret — under- 
standing of  that  agreement.  It  Is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  legal  position  more 
bankrupt. 

Lacking  anything  more  specific  In  the 
way  of  Presidential  authority  to  sustain 
the  air  war  in  Cambodia,  the  State  De- 
partment memorandum  of  April  30  is 
reduced  to  such  banalities  as  the  revela- 
tion that  article  n  of  the  Constitution 
vests  the  Executive  power  In  a  President, 
who  is  also  to  be  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  And — little  though  it 
supports  the  Executive's  position — the 
memorandum  goes  on  to  remind  us  that 
the  President,  "shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed."  Finally,  the 
State  Department  memorandum  has  re- 
sorted to  that  favorite  proposition  of  the 
loose  constructionists,  the  alleged  am- 
biguity of  the  Constitution  and  the  dehb- 
e.rate  imprecision  of  the  framers  in 
dividing  powers  between  Congress  and 
the  President.  The  framers,  in  this  view, 
were  wise  indeed  "in  leaving  considerable 
flexibility  for  the  future  play  of  political 
forces." 

Painful  experience  has  taught  us  in 
the  Senate  to  be  wary  of  panegyrics  to 
ambiguity,  "flexibility  and  the  future 
play  of — political  forces."  All  these,  we 
have  come  to  learn,  are  euphemisms  for 
one  thing — the  Executive  desire  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy  exactly  as  the  Presi- 
dent sees  flt,  without  the  bothersome 
Intereference  of  Congress.  In  fact  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  were  not 
nearly  as  vague  and  indecisive  as  the 
Executive  would  have  us  believe.  As  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  noted  in 
its  war  powers  report  of  last  year: 

Whatever  else  they  may  have  painted  with 
a  "broad  brush,"  the  framers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  were  neither  uncertain  nor 
ambiguous  about  where  they  wished  to  vest 
the  authority  to  Initiate  war  ....  the 
framers  vested  the  authority  to  Initiate  war 
In  the  legislature,  and  in  the  legislature 
alone,  and  established  the  framework  for 
tight  Congressional  control  over  the  military 
establishment. 

m.     ENDING     IT 

There  are  two  possible  ways  of  ending 
this  war  in  Cambodia  which  goes  against 
both  our  laws  and  our  interests.  The  pre- 
ferred approach — a  negotiated  cease- 
fire— is  at  the  disposal  of  a  reluctant 
executive.  The  alternative — a  legislative 
mandate  to  end  the  bombing  and  all 
other  American  involvement — is  avail- 
able for  Congress  to  employ  at  an>-  time. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  interests 
our  negotiating  pcsition  is  strong:  be- 
cause there  is  no  threat  to  the  security 
or  welfare  of  the  United  States,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  tolerate  any  of  the  con- 
tending factions,  or  any  combination  of 
them,  as  the  Government  of  Cambodia. 
It  is  here,  rather  than  in  the  constitu- 


tional realm  that  the  President  possesses 
the  fiexibility  he  seems  to  value  so  highly. 
It  is  only  Mr.  Nixon's  own  abiding  con- 
viction that  it  matters  to  the  United 
States  who  rules  in  Phnom  Penh — or  for 
that  matter  in  Saigon — that  has  robbed 
our  policy  of  flexibility,  kept  us  on  the 
edge  of  the  abyss,  and  condemned  the 
Cambodian  peasantry  to  death  and  dev- 
astation by  American  bombs. 

One  possible  result  of  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement might  be  the  restoration  of 
Prince  Sihanouk  as  head  of  a  coalition 
of  the  disparate  elements  contending  for 
power  in  Cambodia.  He  visited  the  guer- 
rilla-held territory  of  Cambodia  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  and  there  are  unau- 
thenticated  reports  that  he  has  put  to- 
gether a  coalition  of  the  rebel  forces. 
Silianouk  is  considered  to  be  "Peking's 
man, "  but  he  is  also  thought  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Hanoi,  and  both  China  and 
North  Vietnam  have  indicated  their 
preference  for  a  neutral  Cambodia. 
Aside  from  the  pride  and  pretensions  of 
the  Nixon  administration,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  United  States  could  not 
tolerate  a  coalition  of  Sihanouk  and  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  with  or  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  Lon  Nol,  Sirik  Matak  and 
other  members  of  the  present  regime  in 
Phnom  Penh.  For  that  matter  we  could 
as  well  tolerate  a  regime  dominated  by 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  And  we  could  call  it 
"peace  with  honor,"  if  such  slogans  are 
required,  for  the  compelling  reason  that 
a  nation's  honor  is  inseparable  from  its 
interests,  and  our  interests  impose  no  re- 
quirements at  all  as  to  the  kind  of  re- 
gime which  will  rule  in  Phnom  Penh. 
When  honor  and  interests  diverge,  as 
they  do  in  Mr.  Nixon's  current  policy, 
then  it  is  not  honor  at  all  which  is  at 
stake  but  pride  and  presumption. 

In  the  absence  of  a  new  and  wiser 
approach  by  the  administration.  Con- 
gress has  the  legislative  authority — per- 
haps, one  might  add,  the  responsibility — 
to  bring  Mr.  Nixon's  post- Vietnam  war 
to  a  belated  end.  It  is  unlikely  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  simple  denial 
of  the  authority  to  transfer  military 
funds  recently  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration; in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  May  7.  Secretary  Richardson 
made  it  known  that  the  administration 
would  not  be  deterred  from  its  bombing 
campaign  by  so  simple  a  legislative  de- 
vice. He  proceeded  thereupon  to  acquaint 
the  subcommittee  with  the  kind  of 
legerdemain  to  which  the  administration 
\^-ill  have  resort  if  the  transfer  authority 
is  denied.  And.  as  an  added  fillip,  the 
Secretary  tried  to  scare  Senators  away 
from  an  amendment  specifically  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  funds  for  the  bombinc  by 
suggesting  that  if  such  a  prohibition 
were  defeated,  then  "we  would  be  jus- 
tified in  regarding  that  vote  as  a  vote  to 
at  least  acquiesce  in  that  activity.'"  Here 
then  is  another  interesting  example  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Attor- 
ney General-designate:  anything  goes 
unless  specifically  prohibited,  and  an  mi- 
successful  attempt  to  prohibit  some  ac- 
tivity will  be  taken  as  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  Richardson's  blackmail  notwith- 
standing, Congress  can  and  should  pro- 
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hibit  the  continuation  of  this  cruel  and 
unnecessary  war.  The  logical  and  avail- 
able vehicle  is  the  Church-Case  amend- 
ment, which  would  prohibit  any  further 
military  action  in  or  over  or  from  ofT  the 
shores  of  the  countries  of  Indochina  im- 
less  specifically  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  would  prohibit  economic  assistance 
of  any  kind  to  North  Vietnam  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  Congress.  Just 
possibly,  the  administration's  threat  to 
interpret  an  unsuccessful  vote  on  the 
Church-Case  amendment  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  its  policy  will  provide  Senators 
and  Congressmen  with  the  added  in- 
centive to  make  sure  that  this  time,  at 
long  last,  congressional  action  to  end 
the  war  In  Indochina  will  not  fail. 

Mr.  Kissinger,  the  architect  of  the  un- 
fulfilled Paris  peace  agreement,  has  been 
preoccupied  of  late  with  compassion. 
He  calls  for  a  compassionate  debate  as 
to  where  we  are  going  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  he  even  calls  for  compas- 
sion toward  those  involved  in  the  Water- 
gate affair,  lest  we  fall  into  an  orgy  of 
recriminations.  As  I  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  these  observations,  I  am  glad 
to  endorse  Mr.  Kissinger's  plea,  and  in- 
deed to  expand  upon  it  by  calling  upon 
the  administration  to  show  compassion 
as  well  as  to  seek  it.  It  can  do  so  by  lift- 
ing from  the  people  of  Cambodia  the 
burden  of  death  and  devastation,  and 
by  lifting  from  the  American  people  the 
burden  of  division  and  recrimination, 
which  this  war,  more  than  any  domestic 
scandal,  has  imposed  upon  them. 


THE  BOMBING  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr^>«<VITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
ongoing  debate  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  respecting  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  President  to 
continue  the  bombing  in  Cambodia.  In 
this  ongoing  debate,  in  which  both  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  have  testified,  the  attitude  taken 
Is  that  the  bombing  in  Cambodia  does 
represent  a  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  based  primarily  upon  the  fact 
that  the  President  entered  into  a  cease- 
fire agreement:  that  that  cease-fire 
agreement  is  alleged  to  have  contem- 
plated a  cease-fire  in  Cambodia;  that 
North  Vietnam,  through  the  presence  of 
Its  troops — and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
argument  about  how  many  troops  they 
have  and  whether  they  are  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  conflict  in  Cambodia — is 
really  sustaining  the  civil  war  which  is 
going  on  in  Cambodia;  that,  therefore, 
to  'enforce"  the  cease-fire  agreement,  in 
order  to  make  it  effective  in  all  its  terms, 
the  President  has  authority  to  bomb. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  argument.  In  the  absence  of  any 
superseding  statement  by  the  President, 
we  must  take  as  authoritative  the  memo- 
randum submitted  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  April  30.  The  legal  and  consti- 
tutional arguments  in  that  brief  are  just 
not  tenable,  in  my  judgment.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  constitutional  au- 
thority for  the  President  of  the  United 
i  States  to  engage  in  bombing  in  Cambo- 
dia. I  believe  that  the  last  vestige  of  anj- 
such  authority  disappeared  when  U.S. 


troops  were  withdrawn  from  South  Viet- 
nam. This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
assertions  of  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  President's  for- 
eign policy  chief.  Dr.  Kissinger,  when 
Cambodia  was  invaded — or  when  we 
moved  Into  Cambodia — in  1970  In  order 
to  allegedly  destroy  enclaves  which  were 
threatening  U.S.  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam through  the  presence  in  those  en- 
claves in  Cambodia  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops.  It  was  also  the  explanation  for 
withdrawal  in  July  of  1970,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  alleged  that  the  work  had 
been  done — that  is,  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese had  been  disabled  in  those 
enclaves. 

Now  the  ground  has  shifted  to  another 
constitutional  justification.  I  see  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  or  in  practice  under 
the  Constitution,  In  view  of  the  fact  of 
the  cease-fire  in  Vietnam — incidentally, 
that  cease-fire  does  not  call  for  a  cease- 
fire in  Cambodia — that  would  justify  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia.  The  cease-fire 
agreement  just  says  that  the  parties  con- 
template that  there  will  be  a  cease-fire 
in  Cambodia.  It  does  call  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  troops  from  Cam- 
bodia, which  includes  North  Vietnamese 
troops.  But  this  agreement  made  by  the 
President  with  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and  other  parties  depends,  for  its  being 
construed  as  a  cease-fire  agreement,  and 
not  a  treaty,  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  com- 
pletely operative  and  that  the  operation 
under  it  Is  finished. 

An  Executive  agreement,  it  Is  charged, 
can  be  made  where  you  are  dealing  with 
the  question  of  deployment  or  nonde- 
ployment  of  forces  which  is  exactly 
what  the  cease-fire  comes  to.  It  Is  a  grave 
question  to  me  that  a  cease-fire  which 
has  been  implemented  within  the  area 
in  which  U.S.  troops  are  engaged  can 
now  be  construed  as  a  treaty,  without 
Senate  ratification,  on  the  ground  that 
one  of  the  parties  may  be  held  to  its 
terms  outside  the  operation  of  the  cease- 
fire where  it  affected  American  troops. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  so. 

I  believe  that  if  the  President  wants 
to  implement,  by  force,  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  on  the  grounds  that  the  terms 
can  be  projected  to  another  country — 
and  after  the  departure  of  U.S.  troops — 
it  would  have  to  be  a  treaty  ratified  by 
the  Senate;  and  even  then  he  could  act 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  Congress, 
because  his  actions  necessitate  making 
war  in  order  to  enforce  a  treaty. 

So,  I  cannot  see  any  constitutional 
ground  whatever  that  justifies  this  Pres- 
identlally  ordered  and  conducted  air  war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
most  solemn  and  Important  Office  we 
have  in  this  country  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  declared  yesterday,  through  his 
spokesman,  according  to  one  of  our 
prominent  newspapers  this  morning,  that 
recent  steps  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  stop  the  American 
bombing  in  Cambodia  were  especially 
damaging,  because  thev  came  "on  the 
very  eve  of  negotiations  to  achieve  com- 
pliance" with  the  Paris  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  there  is  a  very  grave  question  as 
to  whether  any  "compliance"  with  the 
Paris  agreement  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  this  is  a  contemplated  cease-fire; 


but  let  us  assume  that  it  is,  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  withdraw  their  troops,  In  whatever 
number,  from  Cambodia — that  is  part  of 
the  agreement — and  on  the  ground  that 
the  President  did  not  choose  to  submit 
that  agreement  to  the  Senate.  Hence,  the 
concept  of  the  agreement  as  a  treaty  Is 
an  erroneous  concept.  At  the  most,  it  Is 
an  operative  document  in  the  field;  and 
once  American  troops  are  out  of  the  field, 
that  is  the  end  of  It. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  It 
has  not  been  submitted  as  a  treaty  and 
will  not  be,  I  do  not  believe  the  Consti- 
tution empowers  the  President  to  go  to 
war  In  order  to  enforce  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  unless  Congress  concurs. 

The  President  says  that  we  should  shut 
our  eyes  to  these  acts — notwithstanding, 
as  I  believe,  that  they  are  contrary  to 
law  and  the  Constitution,  the  highest  law 
of  the  land — on  the  ground  that  if  we  do 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  it,  we  will  be  dam- 
aging the  cause  of  our  country  on  the 
very  eve  of  negotiations,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  my  answer  to  that  is 
as  follows:  First,  if  when  we  insist  that 
law  and  the  Constitution  be  observed 
we  are  damaging  the  interests  of  our 
country,  then  surely  we  are  being  asked 
to  subscribe  to  one-man  rule,  because 
we  are  damaging  the  interests  of  our 
country  in  the  opinion  of  one  man,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
just  as  mortal  as  I  am,  or  any  Senator 
or  Congressman,  or  anyone  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  can  be  just  as  wrong. 

Second,  we  are  asked  to  forego  the 
protections  of  the  Constitution  upon 
which  our  liberties  are  based.  There  is 
a  higher  cause  than  anything  that  hap- 
pens in  Indochina.  We  see  on  all  sides 
what  happens  to  our  Constitution  when 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  requirements  of 
law  on  the  ground  of  some  vague  higher 
law.  For  example,  in  the  eyes  of  a  good 
many  of  these  people  involved  in  the 
scandals  now  being  heard  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  their  higher  cause  was  to 
at  all  costs,  no  matter  what  it  meant, 
no  matter  what  act  had  to  be  performed, 
and  whether  the  occupant  of  the  office 
wanted  it  or  not,  to  conmiit  any  act  so 
long  as  he  could  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  not  the  way  our 
country  is  run.  I  am  confident  that  is 
not  the  way  the  President  wants  it  or 
wanted  it,  and  it  is  not  anything  we  can 
condone. 

I  have  rejected  the  argument  that  we 
are  interfering  because  we  insist  on 
obedience  to  the  Constitution. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  xvith  re- 
spect to  the  cutoff  of  funds  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  vote 
in  the  other  body  demonstrating  the 
same  attitude,  that  we  are  rumiing 
counter  to  the  highest  inteiests  of  our 
country,  on  the  contrary  v.e  are  acting 
in  the  highest  interests  of  our  country. 
Next,  are  we  really  interfering  with 
negotiations  looking  toward  compliance 
with  the  cease-fire  agreement,  which  is 
the  administration  case?  To  that  I  an- 
swer decidedly  "no."  for  this  repscn.  All 
we  ask  of  the  Pie.-ident  is  that  he  come 
to  Congr?ss  and  make  a  case.  What  we 
sav  is  that  we.  too.  have  power  in  this 
matter;  that  we  have  a  joint  power:  that 
the  power  is  not  alone  in  the  President. 


If  the  President  has  a  case  in  the 
highest  interest  of  our  country,  can  we 
assume  that  a  majority  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  not  go  with  him  and 
drag  its  feet,  and  prejudice  and  harm 
the  interest  of  our  country  and  its  secu- 
rity and  the  people  in  the  world  by  ob- 
durately not  assisting  the  President  of 
the  United  States?  Never.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  argument  is  valid  any 
more  than  the  argument  with  respect  to 
the  Constitution  or  the  law  was  valid. 

While  personally  I  am  doubtful  that 
they  could  at  this  time  persuade  the 
Congress  to  endorse  new  or  continued 
hostilities  in  Indochina,  that  possibility 
cannot  be  ruled  out  given  the  great  per- 
suasiveness of  the  President  and  his  key 
advisor  in  foreign  affairs.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate in  my  judgment  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  not  chosen  to  pursue  this 
course  which  is  the  proper  and  only 
course  open  to  him  at  this  stage  under 
the  Constitution  as  I  understand  it.  Ac- 
cordingly I  call  upon  the  President  to 
seek  a  congressional  authorization  if  he 
believes  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  in 
the  national  interest  to  continue  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia.  If  he  should  do 
this.  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  see  that 
ever>'  opportunity  is  accorded  to  the 
President  to  make  his  case  as  fully  and 
as  persuasively  as  he  can.  However,  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation 
would  then  have  to  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  verdict  as  refiected  in  the  votes 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  deeply  feel  that  the  President  would 
be  much  better  served  by  dealing  with 
the  issue  of  coming  to  Congress,  making 
his  case,  revealing  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  he  feels  demands  bombing 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  get  the 
concurrence  of  Congress,  and  in  so  doing 
he  would  sustain  the  rule  of  law  and 
sustain  the  highest  interest  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  pro- 
tecting the  liberties  of  our  people. 

It  is  significant  that  for  the  second 
time  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions this  very  day,  with  almost  una- 
nimity— only  one  member  voting  present, 
again  reported  a  historic  break  with  the 
past,  is  the  War  Powers  Act,  to  codify 
and  give  us  a  methodology  on  the  ques- 
tion of  right  of  the  President  to  make 
war  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
which  has  been  growing  until  it  blos- 
somed in  full  variety  in  the  Vietnam 
war. 

As  one  who  praises  the  President  for 
the  enormous  leadership  he  has  shown 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  in  respect  of  the  opening  re- 
lations with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  new  relationship  we  are  try- 
ing to  establish  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  many  other  areas,  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  come  to 
Congress  and  seek  what  would  truly  be 
lawful  and  constitutional  authority  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Cambodia,  and  if 
he  win  not  quit  It  on  the  grounds  that 
the  liberties  of  our  country  are  far  more 
important  than  any  other  argument  that 
might  be  made  to  sustain  the  bombing, 
notwithstanding  the  Constitution. 

In  closing,  I  am  confident  that  the 


President  will  obey  the  law  when  and 
if  the  Congress  has  spoken  statutorily  on 
this  subject,  either  in  response  to  Presi- 
dential request  or  on  its  own  initiative 
in  the  absence  of  a  Presidential  request. 
Defense  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  as- 
sured the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  this  would  be  the  case  when  I  ques- 
tioned him  on  this  very  point  when  he 
testified  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  May  8. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


BILL  HELD  FOR  PRINTING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  sub- 
mitted today  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  held  for  print- 
ing until  the  number  S.  1861  is  reached. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  AND  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  (Mr.  Griffin)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  is  £is  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  ?  minutes.  At  the  con- 
clusion thereof,  the  Senate  will  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  William  L.  Springer,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  June  22.  1977.  There 
is  a  time  limitation  on  that  nomination 
of  not  to  exceed  2  hours.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  time  will  begin  to  rim  at  about 


1  p.m.,  1:10  p.m.,  or  1:15  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day. All  the  time  may  not  be  taken.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Springer.  Hence,  there  will  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  at,  I  would  say,  circa  2:30  pjn. 
or  certainly  not  later  than  3  or  3:15  p.m. 
Other  legislative  matters  subsequently 
will  probably  be  taken  up  and  yea  and 
nay  votes  could  likewise  occur  thereon  on 
Monday  afternoon. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
MAY  21,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  3 :  30 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, May  21,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  17,  1973; 

Asian  Development  Bank 

Paul  Rex  Beach,  of  Virginia,  to  be  VS. 
Director  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 


CONFIRMATTONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  17,  1973: 

Department  of  the  Treastjkt 

Edward  C.  Schmults,  of  New  York,  to  b« 
general  counsel  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Donald  C.  Alexander,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue. 
Department  of  State 

Jack  B.  Kublsch,  of  Michigan,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  Class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

Marshall  Wright,  of  Arkansas,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  Class  2.  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

PhUllp  V.  Sanchez,  of  California,  to  b© 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Honduras. 

Robert  J.  McCloskey.  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  Class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  .America  to  the  Republic 
of  Cypnis. 

Inteb-Amebican  Development  Bank 

John  M.  Porges,  of  New  York,  to  be  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  SER\ncE 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tions beginning  Karl  D.  Ackerman,  to  be  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  Class  1,  and  ending 
John  F.  Tefft.  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  Class  7.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  27.  1973. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tions beginning  Robert  C.  Amerson,  to  be  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  Class  1.  and  ending 
Michael  D.  Zimmerman,  to  be  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  Class  6.  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  March  27,  1973. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for 
Hjrrz.— Psalm  37:  7. 

O  Thou  whose  spirit  sustains  us  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  and  whose  strength 
supports  us  in  the  struggle  of  each  new 
day,  grant  unto  us  the  grace  which  will 
keep  us  in  the  feiiov.ship  of  those  who 
walk  in  Thy  way  and  give  to  each  one  of 
us  the  guidance  we  need  to  keep  our 
hearts  at  peace  with  Thee  and  with  one 
another. 

Help  us  to  do  our  duties  cheerfully. 
May  our  burdens  not  be  too  heavy,  our 
tasks  not  be  too  demanding,  and  our 
trials  not  be  too  troubling.  But  if  we  fail 
in  any  good  thing — let  Thy  wisdom  cor- 
rect us.  Thy  mercy  forgive  us.  and  Thy 
love  amend  oui-  ways.  Deliver  us  from  in- 
ward evil  and  outward  harm  so  that 
when  evening  comes  it  may  not  find  us 
afraid  or  ashamed  but  at  peace  \^nth 
Thee  and  with  our  fellow  men:  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  14.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, health  care  resources,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Quality  Health  Care  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  723.  An  act  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Healtb  Care  Delivery,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1381.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  relating  to  the  collection  of  fees 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  Federal  areas 
for  outdoor  recreation  purposes;  and 

S.  1423.  An  act  to  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947.  to  permit  em- 
ployer contributions  to  Jointly  administered 
trust  funds  establiched  by  labor  organiza- 
tions to  defray  costs  of  legal  services. 


GROSS  ERROR  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
SECURITY  CHECKS  BY  HOUSE  IN- 
TERNAL SECURITY  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  after  notifying  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waidiz>,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  a  very  gross 
error  made  in  a  press  release  reportedly 


coming  from  his  office.  The  first  sen- 
tence reads  as  follows: 

Ccngressman  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  D-Callf., 
today  said  he  was  "appalled  by  the  revela- 
tion that  since  1971,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  slnglfd  out  all  Federal  Job  ap- 
plicants who  have  attended  college  since 
June.  1968.  for  a  security  check  by  the  House 
Internal    Security   Committee." 

Let  me  advise  the  House  that  the 
Hou^e  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
makes  no  security  checks  for  any  agency. 
It  is  true  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion does  have  access  to  certain  infor- 
mation in  the  files  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  as  a  part 
of  the  national  agency  check  which  is 
performed  for  all  prospective  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  but  the 
Houie  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
performs  no  internal  security  checks  for 
any  agency  of  Government. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL  SAYS  ADMINISTRATION 
PLANS  TO  IMPLEMENT  SPECIAL 
REVENUE  SHARING  WITHOUT 
CONSENT    OF    CONGRESS 

(Mr.  OT-TEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permis?ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  day 
now  we  can  expect  the  Federal  Register 
to  publish  new  rules  implementing  special 
revenue  sharing  for  manpower  programs. 

This,  despite  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  never  authorized  special  revenue 
sharing.  Yet.  a  high  Labor  Department 
official  had  the  audacity  to  tell  a  House 
committee  that  he  has  his  orders — he  is 
to  institute  special  revenue  sharing  by 
July  1  no  natter  what  Congress  does. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  learned  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  pro- 
poses to  raise  user  chirges  $50  million 
above  the  levels  approved  by  the  airports 
and  airways  legislation. 

We  all  know  that  the  administration 
has  s-^id  it  has  the  right  to  withhold  ex- 
penditures, even  though  Congress  has 
specifically  authorized  them. 

Now  we  see  the  administration  as- 
serting the  right  to  spend  money  as  it 
sees  fit,  through  special  revenue  sharing, 
even  though  Congress  has  not  authorized 
such  procedures. 

And,  finally  we  have  the  administra- 
tion exercising  the  right  to  tax  and  to 
raise  revenues  on  its  own  initiatives, 
without  asking  or  receiving  the  consent 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  does 
not  seem  to  feel  that  it  needs  a  Congress 
at  all.  This  administration  still  refuses 
to  recognize  that  this  is  not  a  nation  of 
ons-man  rule. 


NATIONAL  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN'S 
WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  296)  au- 


thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
last  week  of  June  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Autistic  Children's  Week,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQCTRT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  under  this  procedure 
I  would  like  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquii-y. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  any 
understanding  officially  or  as  a  practical 
matter,  that  there  be  no  quorum  calls 
or  rollcalls  today? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  knows  of 
no  such  understanding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
his  answer,  and  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  296 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation each  year  designating  the  week  which 
begins  on  June  24  as  "National  Autistic  Chil- 
dren's Week",  and  calling  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  tJnlted  States  to  the  plight 
of  the  autistic  child,  and  the  services  which 
are  available  to  help  such  children  and  their 
families. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.   EDWARDS   OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  the 
words  "each  year". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Edw.\rds) 
yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Edwards* 
state  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  and 
give  us  the  title? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards'. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
SpeaKer,  the  resolution  authorizes  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  of 
June  of  this  year  as  "National  Autistic 
Children's  Week." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wh?.t  kind  of  a  week? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  National 
Autistic  Children's  Week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman spell  that? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  A-u- 
t-i-s-t-i-c. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  And  what  does  that 
mean? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  are  children  who  may  be 
physically  healthy  but  live  in  a  world 
apart  from  others  and  fail  to  respond  to 
normal  personal  interactions.  Because  of 
their  handicaps  they  require  special  care, 
and  this  is  of  great  concern  to  the  medi- 
cal profession. 

The  fact  that  the  gentleman  requests 
an  explanation  of  the  word  "autistic" 
reflects  the  need  for  special  attention  by 
our  society  to  these  children.  The  desig- 
nation of  "National  Autistic  Children's 
Week"  would  provide  a  time  for  direct- 
ing public  attention  to  these  children 
and  for  educating  the  public  on  what 
can  be  done  to  help  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  today  consider  a  bill  to  which  there 
can  be  little,  if  any  objection — a  bill 
which  w-ould  set  aside  the  last  week  of 
June  as  National  Autistic  Children's 
Week,  to  recognize  and  draw  attention 
to  a  little  known  disorder  which  affects 
hundreds  of  children  throughout  the 
United  States. 

These  children  have  been  termed 
"autistic"— and  although  they  may  ap- 
pear normal  outwardly,  they  live  in  a 
world  apart  from  others,  seemingly  in- 
acces-sible.  These  children  are  multi- 
handicapped  in  their  ability  to  receive 
and  communicate  information.  Although 
some  display  amazing  feats  of  memory, 
their  robotlike  insistence  on  daily  routine 
makes  this  condition  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  of  medical  mysteries.  There  is 
no  known  cause  or  cure  for  autism,  al- 
though a  large  and  growing  body  of  re- 
search indicates  that  a  biochemical  error 
may  be  at  the  root  of  this  disorder. 

The  Maryland  Society  for  Autistic 
Children  describes  these  children  as 
'seemingly  unresponsive  to  the  usual  give 
and  take  of  parent-child  relationships." 

They  said: 

Like  deaf-blind  children  they  are  often 
hyperactive,  their  behavior  hard  to  manage. 
Public  outings,  even  for  such  necessities  as 
buying  shoes,  can  leave  a  wake  of  upset  and 
angry  shopkeepers  who  believe  the  child 
(who  looks  so  normal)  to  be  Just  a  "spoiled 
brat"  and  berate  the  parent  for  the  child's 
unacceptable  social  ijehavlor. 

Some  scream  for  hours.  No  amount  of  effort 
on  the  parents'  part  can  comfort  them.  Many 
can  go  for  d.iys  with  little  sleep  or  food.  A 
few  are  so  disruptive  they  require  permanent 
hospitalization. 

The  last  10  years  has  brought  success 
in  reaching  these  children.  Special  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training  efforts 
suited  to  their  needs  have  benefited  au- 
tistic children.  However,  these  children 
are  victims  not  only  of  an  illness,  but 
of  a  neglectful  society  when  they  are 
deprived  of  opportunities  provided  nor- 
mal children.  By  setting  aside  this  week 
we  can  further  educate  society  to  recog- 
nize autism's  signs,  and  make  a  renewed 
effort  to  learn  more  about  the  cause  and 
cure  for  autism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  favorably  on  this  measure. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  week  of  June,  1973,  as  'National 
Autistic  Children's  Week'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


cxix- 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  a.sked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Will  the  distingtiished 
gentleman  yield?  If  he  will.  I  will  be 
happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  program  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  week 
of  May  21,  1973.  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  will  be  three  suspensions: 

H.R.  6628,  Micronesian  Claims  Act 
amendment; 

House  Joint  Resolution  512,  temporary 
extension  of  housing  laws;  and 

H.R.  630.  additional  seats  for  R.  F.  K. 
Stadium. 

Tuesday,  suspensions,  two  bills:  H.R. 
6717,  user  fees  in  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  H.R.  2246.  to  agree  to  a  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  to  the 
Ek:onomic  Development  Act  extension. 
Also  H.R.  7200.  railroad  retirement  tem- 
porary increase  extension,  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday.  H.R.  7528,  NASA  au- 
thorization, subject  to  a  rule  being  grant- 
ed, and  H.R.  77,  jointly  administered 
trust  funds  for  legal  services  plans,  also 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Thursday,  H.R.  6912,  Par  Value 
Modification  Act;  H.R.  5858,  JFK  Cen- 
ter maintenance  fimds;  H.R.  5857,  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center  amendment;  and 
H.R.  6830.  International  Center  for  For- 
eign Chanceries,  r.ll  subject  to  rules  being 
granted. 

Also  on  Thursday  we  will  receive  the 
former  Members  of  Congress. 

The  House  will  recsss  for  Memorial 
Day  at  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Thursday  until  noon  on  Tuesday,  May  29. 
Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
or  changes  will  be  announced  later. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  about 
the  receiving  of  former  Members.  Did 
the  gentleman  say  that  the  House  would 
receive  them  in  formal  session  or  after 
the  session? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  said  after  the  business 
is  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  After  the  business  session 
on  Thursday. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  just  the  usual  pro- 
cedure we  go  through  every  year,  and  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  business  of 
the  House  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
is  this  not  the  day  when  we  adjourn  for 
Memorial  Day? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  a  rather  long  week- 
end with  respect  to  Memorial  Day? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  makes  some  dif- 
ference, does  it  not.  as  to  whether  the 
House  will  be  continued  in  session  with 
respect  to  the  ability  of  Members  to 
leave  after  the  business  session? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  to  assume  we  will 
complete  our  business  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  our  business  we  will  meet  with 
the  former  Members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
know:  Whether  the  House  would  con- 
tinue in  session  to  receive  the  former 
Members  or  whether  we  would  adjourn 
and  then  they  would  be  received  on  an 
informal  basis. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  the  way  it  has 
always  been. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 


DISPENSING        "WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HARRY  S  TRUMAN— A  GREAT 
AMERICAN  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Randall  i  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
our  dear  friend,  former  President  Harr>' 
Truman,  has  been  gone  from  us  now  for 
some  time,  there  comes  to  my  attention 
quite  regularly  commentaries  and  me- 
morials on  the  life  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can President  that  should  certainly  be 
incorporated  in  the  Record  in  order  that 
these  eulogies  may  in  tum  be  made  a 
part  of  the  memorial  volume  which  will 
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soon     be     published     In     memory     of 
Mr.  Truman. 

One  of  the  best  eulogies,  that  I  must 
confess  I  had  neglected  to  recognize  un- 
til now,  was  the  address  by  Dr.  Richard 
S.  Klrkendall,  professor  of  history,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri-Columbia.  His  ad- 
dress on  Mr.  Truman  was  presented  at 
the  Tnunan  Memorial  convocation  held 
in  the  Memorial  Union  Auditorium  on 
January  17.  1973,  at  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia. 

It  has  now  come  to  my  attention  that, 
although  Dr.  Klrkendall  was  a  native  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  he  has  become 
one  of  the  authorities  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Missouri's  most  distinguished 
son.  the  great  Harry  S  Tnunan. 

Dr.  Klrkendall  has  excellent  creden- 
tials as  a  Truman  authority.  He  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
at  Columbia  early  in  1958  and  gained 
national  acclaim  for  his  research  and 
writings  on  the  Tnunan  years.  After 
nearly  10  years,  in  1967,  he  released  his 
first  large-scale  survey  of  literature  on 
the  Truman  era,  as  editor  of  "The  Tru- 
man Period  as  a  Research  Field." 

This  distinguished  Truman  authority 
does  not  come  by  his  knowledge  as  a 
matter  of  hearsay  because  he  has  had 
access  to  the  Truman  Library  at  Inde- 
pendence and  had  the  privilege  of  sev- 
eral personal  interviews  with  the  former 
President.  So  it  could  appropriately  be 
said  that  Dr.  Klrkendall  not  only  had  a 
professional  knowledge  of  Mr.  Truman 
because  he  Is  a  student  of  history,  but 
also  a  personal  knowledge  because  of 
the  several  personal  interviews  with 
Mr.  Trimian. 

For  my  part,  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
recently  discovered  this  excellent  address 
because  I  would  not  want  it  to  have  been 
omitted  from  Mr.  Tnunan 's  memorial 
volume.  It  is  my  privilege  to  read  into  the 
RgcoRD  at  this  time  the  address  entitled 
"Harry  S  Tnmian — A  Great  American 
President"  as  follows: 

Harry  S  Truman — A  Great  American 

President 
(Editor's  Note. — Although  he  Is  a  native 
of  Spokane.  Washington,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Klrk- 
endall has  become  one  of  the  nation's  au- 
thorltlea  on  the  accomplishments  of  one  of 
Missouri's  most  distinguished  native  sons — 
the  late  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

(Joining  the  University  of  Missouri-Colum- 
bia history  department  faculty  in  1958,  Dr. 
Klrkendall  advanced  from  assistant  to  full 
professor  while  gaining  national  acclaim  for 
hla  research  and  writings  on  the  Truman 
years. 

(Dr.  Klrkendall  Is  a  graduate  of  Gonzaga 
University  at  Spokane.  After  two  years  in  the 
Navy,  he  resumed  his  education  and  earned 
master's  and  doctorate  degrees  In  1953  and 
1958  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

(He  taught  history  for  a  year  at  Wesleyan 
University  at  Mlddletown,  Connecticut,  be- 
fore moving  to  the  UMC  campus.  Not  long 
after  his  arrival  In  Missouri  he  published 
Social  Scientists  and  Farm  Politics  in  the 
Age  of  Roosevelt  as  a  hardback  volume.  In 
1967.  he  made  the  first  large-scale  survey  of 
literature  on  the  Tnunan  era  as  editor  of 
The  Truman  Period  as  a  Research  Field. 

(Access  to  the  Truman  Library  at  Inde- 
pendence and  personal  Interviews  with  the 
former  President  added  to  Dr.  Klrkendall's 
personal  and  professional  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Truman.) 
Harry   3.   Truman   was   one   of  America's 


greatest  presidents.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
he  was  always  wise  and  always  successful. 
None  of  our  presidents  has  been  wise  and 
successfiU  at  every  point.  We  have  not  been 
ruled  by  gods.  We  have  been  forced  to  make 
do  with  men.  and  men  have  limits  on  their 
abilities.  In  appraising  presidents,  the  his- 
torian must  have  realistic  expectations. 

Harry  S.  Truman's  achievements  and  pro- 
posals entitle  him  to  recognition  as  a  great 
occupant  of  the  Executive  Mansion.  He  failed 
more  than  once;  a  bolder  man  might  have 
accomplished  more:  a  wiser  one  would  have 
avoided  some  of  his  moves.  His  accomplish- 
ments may  not  have  been  as  substantial 
and  significant  as  Washington's.  Lincoln's  or 
Franklin  Roosevelt's.  Yet.  he  did  promote 
valuable  changes;  he  developed  a  new  and 
larger  role  for  the  United  States  In  the  world, 
affected  some  parts  of  it  In  very  desirable 
ways,  and  encouraged  social  and  economic 
Improvements  at  home.  And  our  experiences 
since  he  left  the  White  House  suggest  that 
his  advice  should  have  been  followed  more 
closely. 

Truman  was  not  a  small  man  who  sudden- 
ly had  a  very  big  Job  Imposed  upon  him.  The 
Job  was  very  big,  but  he  brought  to  It  rich 
and  varied  experiences  In  American  life  and 
politics.  He  had  served  for  eight  years  as  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  a  populous 
county  and  more  than  nine  years  as  a  United 
States  senator.  He  had  campaigned  for  office 
on  local  and  state  levels,  administered  and 
constructed  court  houses,  welfare  agencies, 
roads,  and  other  public  facilities  in  Jackson 
County,  contributed  significantly  to  the  war 
effort  as  an  investigator  of  the  economic  side 
of  It,  and  learned  much  about  the  American 
political  and  economic  systems.  Although 
his  brief  vice  presidency  had  not  supplied 
specialized  training  for  the  higher  assign- 
ment, his  selection  as  a  candidate  had  en- 
abled him  to  wage  a  national  campaign  In 
1944.  and  his  responsibilities  as  vice  presi- 
dent had  given  him  a  cha;ice  to  exercise  his 
political  talents  In  new  ways.  If  he  did  not 
shape  the  administration's  proposals,  he  did 
obtain  opportimltles  to  build  support  for 
them.  His  career  before  the  White  House  was 
not  a  little  man's  career. 

Truman's  Ufe  before  April  12.  1945  also 
supplied  him  with  a  phUosophy  on  the  is- 
sues that  he  would  face,  including  the  in- 
ternational affairs  that  would  dominate  his 
presidency.  His  thinking  on  foreign  policy 
emphasized  political  considerations,  especial- 
ly the  distribution  of  power,  the  Importance 
of  the  military  factor,  and  the  need  to  deal 
forcefully  with  aggressive  nations.  This  phi- 
losophy was  the  product  of  his  own  experi- 
ences as  a  soldier  extending  over  more  than 
thirty  years  and  of  the  nation's  experiences 
in  world  affairs  from  1918  to  1945. 

As  president.  Tmman  was  determined  to 
avoid  what  he  regarded  as  the  errors  of  the 
past:  weakness  and  refusal  to  get  involved 
in  the  major  International  problems.  He 
feared  that  the  American  people  would  re- 
treat to  the  foreign  and  military  policies  of 
the  1920s  and  the  1930s  that  had  failed  dis- 
astrously. He  was  convinced  that  the  nation 
must  play  a  very  significant  role  in  the  world 
in  the  postwar  period  and  must  possess  mili- 
tarv  strength. 

With  Truman  supplying  essential  leader- 
ship and  making  the  basic  decisions,  the 
United  States  did  not  retreat  to  the  policies 
of  the  interwar  period.  Instead.  It  played  a 
large  role  in  the  world.  Truman  carried  to 
completion  Roosevelt's  plans  for  the  crea- 
tion of  and  American  membership  In  the 
United  Nations.  Of  greater  Importance,  at 
least  In  the  short  run,  his  administration  de- 
veloped and  Implemented  a  plan — the  Mar- 
shall Plan — for  European  recovery.  The  plan 
and  the  program  that  followed  contributed 
decisively  to  the  economic  recovery  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  to  the  development  of  polit- 
ical stability  and  strength  In  the  region. 


Truman  believed  that  the  United  States 
could  and  should  play  a  large  role  In  world 
affairs,  but  he  did  not  regard  American  power 
as  unlimited.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  could  do  all  that  It  might  wish 
nor  accomplish  all  that  It  might  hope.  This 
sense  of  limits  affected  his  efforts  In  Eastern 
Europe,  where  he  relied  largely  on  words  In 
a  futile  effort  to  Influence  political  develop- 
ments. He  was  distressed  by  Russian  behavior 
there  but  believed  that  there  was  little  he 
could  do  to  change  It.  The  sense  of  limits  also 
prevented  him  from  intervening  in  a  large 
w^  In  the  Civil  War  In  China  even  though 
he  hoped  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  could  avoid 
defeat.  He  and  his  aides  did  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  could  mobilize  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  resources  needed  to  avert 
a  decisive  influence  on  that  very  large,  very 
complex,  and  deeply  troubled  nation. 

The  sense  of  limits  also  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  another  very  controversial  aspect 
of  Truman's  presidency:  his  conflict  with 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  In  1951.  The 
President  rejected  the  General's  proposal  to 
throw  more  force  against  the  Chinese  In 
Korea  and  to  carry  the  war  Into  China  Itself, 
according  to  Truman's  top  military  adviser, 
"Involve  Chiang's  troops."  Truman  regarded 
the  suggestions  as  extremely  dangerous.  "We 
are  trying  to  prevent  a  world  war — not  to 
start  one,"  he  explained.  Furthermore,  Mac- 
Arthur's  proposals  would  tie  the  United 
States  down  in  an  area  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance and  thereby  give  the  Russians  new  op- 
portunities In  a  much  more  important  re- 
gion: Europe.  MacArthur's  strategy  would, 
according  to  Truman's  top  military  adviser, 
"involve  us  In  the  wrong  war,  at  the  wrong 
place,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  with  the  wrong 
enemy."  MacArthur's  objectives — the  reuni- 
fication of  Korea  under  non-Communist  con- 
trol and  the  weakening  of  China — were  not 
unattractive,  but  they  seemed  to  Truman  to 
be  beyond  the  Umits  of  American  power.  The 
piu'siilt  of  them  would  result  in  losses  that 
would  far  outweigh  those  objectives  In  im- 
portance. 

The  Truman-MacArthur  controversy  also 
Involved  another  very  Important  considera- 
tion: the  place  of  the  military  in  American 
life.  Truman  regarded  military  power  as  es- 
sential but  also  dangerous.  His  solution  was 
civilian  control.  This  was,  of  course,  the  so- 
lution of  the  American  Constitution.  Mac- 
Arthur  tried  to  use  his  prestige  to  force  a 
change  in  policy  and  appealed  publicly  for 
support  of  his  ideas.  His  actions  challenged 
Truman's  authority  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
and  the  President  concluded  that  he  must 
remove  the  General  from  command  in  order 
to  uphold  and  maintain  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  civilian  supremacy. 

Foreign  affairs  was  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  lYuman's  presidency.  The  record  of 
his  domestic  accomplishments  did  not  con- 
tain any  contribution  as  substantial  as  the 
Marshall  Plan,  to  cite  a  major  example. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  Insignificant  In  the 
domestic  history  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  not  able  to  gain  acceptance  for  new 
domestic  proposals,  but  he  did  expand  and 
improve  already  established  ones,  such  as 
Social  Security  and  public  power,  and  he  did 
defend  them  against  their  foes.  Moreover,  by 
publicizing  various  issues,  such  as  health 
insurance,  he  paved  the  way  for  later  accom- 
plishments. Furthermore,  he  did  more  on 
behalf  of  the  civil  rights  of  black  Americans 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

Truman's  civil  rights  record  deserves  more 
than  brief  mention.  It  was  Influenced  by  his 
Interest  In  the  nation's  relations  with  other 
people  as  well  as  by  domestic  concerns  and 
humanitarian  considerations.  Well  aware  of 
the  International  implications  of  American 
race  relations,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
country  "could  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  leisurely  attack  upon  prejudice  and 
discrimination."  In  1951,  when  vetoing  a  bill 
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that  would  segregate  schools  on  federal  prop- 
erty, he  explained. 

"We  have  assumed  a  role  of  world  leader- 
ship In  seeking  to  unite  people  of  great  cul- 
tural and  racial  diversity  .  .  .  We  should  not 
Impair  our  moral  position  by  enacting  a  law 
that  requires  discrimination  based  on  race." 
Truman's  concern  In  this  area  was  ex- 
pressed by  several  significant  actions.  Late  In 
1946,  he  established  a  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  to  Investigate  race  relations  and  make 
recommendations  for  government  action  to 
protect  civil  rights,  and  less  than  a  year 
later,  the  committee  produced  a  bold  report 
that  Influenced  the  administration's  subse- 
quent behavior.  Soon,  his  Justice  Depart- 
ment joined  the  NAACP  in  an  attack  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  segre- 
gated housing.  This  marked  the  beginning 
of  that  department's  significant  participa- 
tion m  the  civil  rights  movement.  Early  In 
the  following  year,  the  President  delivered 
a  special  message  attacking  discrimination 
and  segregation  and  calling  for  national  leg- 
islation that  would  provide  federal  protection 
against  lynching,  protect  the  right  to  vote, 
prohibit  discrimination  In  Interstate  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  establish  a  perma- 
nent agency  concerned  with  Job  discrimina- 
tion. And  In  July,  1948,  Truman  issued  two 
executive  orders  on  clvU  rights.  Including 
one  calling  for  equality  of  treatment  and 
opportunity  in  the  armed  forces  and  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  to  help  with 
the  implementation  of  the  order.  The  Pres- 
ident explained  that  It  was  Intended  to  end 
segregation. 

Truman  enjoyed  some  successes  In  this 
area.  His  Justice  Department  continued  to 
function  as  a  "friend  of  the  court"  In  the 
major  civil  rights  cases  and  helped  the 
NAACP  vrin  Its  battles.  His  appointees  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Covirt  also  played  Im- 
portant roles  In  these  cases,  which  attacked 
segregation  In  housing,  railroad  dining  cars, 
and  higher  education  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  monumental  decision  in  1954  attack- 
ing segregation  In  all  public  schools.  And 
the  armed  forces  were  desegregated.  They 
had  taken  on  new  Importance  as  a  result 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  nation's  role  In  the 
world,  and  he  promoted  progress  In  race 
relations  In  this  part  of  American  life. 

Truman  failed,  however,  to  obtain  passage 
of  the  broad  clvU  rights  legislation  that  he 
proposed.  Perhaps  he  might  have  accom- 
plished more  If  he  had  pressed  his  proposals 
more  boldly.  HU  appraisal  of  political  reali- 
ties restrained  him,  however.  His  abUlty  to 
promote  change  was  limited  by  strong  re- 
sistance, especially  In  the  South.  Many 
southerners  bolted  the  Democratic  party  in 
1948  and  supported  Governor  J.  Strom  Thur- 
mond of  South  Carolina  in  a  presidential 
campaign  that  focused  upon  race  relations. 
And  after  the  election,  a  congressional  coali- 
tion of  conservative  Democrats,  mostly 
southerners,  and  conservative  Republicans 
dominated  Congress  on  domestic  Issues  and 
frustrated  Truman's  appeal  for  a  legislative 
attack  upon  problems  In  American  race  rela- 
tions. Even  before  Truman  became  president 
this  coalition  had  demonstrated  that  It  could 
thwart  a  president.  It  was  chlefiy  responsible 
for  his  failure  In  this  area. 

Truman  did  not  always  succeed,  and  he 
did  not  always  make  wise  decisions.  One  un- 
wise one  was  the  decision  vo  provide  financial 
support  for  the  French  In  their  battle  against 
revolution  In  Indochina.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  Involvement  that  led  to 
disaster. 

Truman,  however,  was  not  responsible  for 
the  disaster.  His  successors  were.  They  lacked 
his  appreciation  of  the  limits  on  our  power 
and  enlarged  enormously  a  rather  small  com- 
mitment that  could  have  been  terminated 
after  the  French  failed  or  at  some  other  point 
far  short  of  massive  military  Involvement. 

Many  Americans,  however,  could  not  ac- 
cept Truman's  belief  that  their  power  had 


limits.  That  belief  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
hlB  unpopularity  during  his  last  years  In 
office.  By  early  1962,  only  25  percent  of  the 
people  thought  that  he  was  doing  a  good 
Job.  His  most  prominent  critics  were  very 
dissatisfied  with  his  foreign  policy,  seeing  It 
aa  responsible  for  the  "loes"  of  China  and 
for  other  undesirable  developments,  and  they 
assumed  that  the  UiUted  States  could  and 
should  accomplish  much  more  than  he  had 
accomplished.  It  was  this  attitude  that  led 
to  our  large-scale  involvement  In  Vietnam. 
It  has  been  an  effort  to  "avoid  another 
China." 

Trumein  made  mistakes,  he  failed  to  ac- 
complish some  of  his  objectives,  but  he  was 
a  much  greater  president  than  most  Amer- 
icans realized  during  his  years  In  the  White 
House.  They  should  have  accepted  rather 
than  resisted  his  advice  on  clvU  rights  and 
made  a  much  larger  effort  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems In  American  race  relations.  Instead, 
those  problems — or  many  of  them — were  al- 
lowed to  grow  and  become  a  serious  threat  to 
the  nation  as  well  as  a  source  of  suffering 
and  sorrow  for  many  tadlvlduals.  More  at- 
tention should  have  been  paid  to  his  sug- 
gestions about  the  limits  on  American  power. 
Instead,  we  enlarged  our  role  untU  bitter  and 
destructive  experiences  In  Vietnam  provided 
persuasive  evidence  on  this  point. 

In  his  area  of  greatest  significance.  Inter- 
national affairs,  Truman's  point  of  view  and 
performance  were  complex  and  balanced.  He 
believed  that  the  United  States  must  play  a 
large  role  In  world  affairs,  but  he  also  main- 
tained that  there  were  limits  on  what  the 
nation  could  and  should  do.  He  Insisted  that 
the  United  States  must  have  a  strong  mili- 
tary establishment,  but  he  also  knew  that 
a  strong  military  posed  a  threat  to  the 
American  system  and  must  be  kept  In  a  sub- 
ordinate position. 

We  need  that  complexity  and  balance  at 
the  present  moment.  Alive  now  to  the  folly 
of  globallsm,  we  may  swing  back  to  isola- 
tionism, forgetting  Its  dangers.  The  United 
States  once  tried  to  play  a  small  role  In 
the  world,  but  that  failed.  It  did  not  keep 
the  country  out  of  major  wars.  Now  the  na- 
tion, or  at  least  a  very  substantial  part  of  It 
h£is  become  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  global  role,  the  limits  on  American 
pKDwer,  and  the  need  to  make  choices,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  define  a  role  In 
the  world  that  minimizes  difficulties.  The 
thought  and  record  of  one  of  our  greatest 
presidents  could  help  us  define  that  role. 


TVA  ABANDONS  ITS  ORIGINAL  OB- 
JECTIVES BY  ENCOURAGING  THE 
STRIP  MINING  AND  DEVASTATION 
OF  THE  LAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  40  years  ago  on  May  18,  1933, 
the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  marked  one  of  the  greatest 
political  and  social  experiments  in  the 
Nation's  history.  In  recommending  to 
Congress  in  1933  the  creation  of  a  TVA, 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

Many  hard  lessons  have  taught  us  the  hu- 
man waste  that  results  from  lack  of  plan- 
ning. Here  and  there  a  few  wise  cities  and 
counties  have  looked  ahead  and  planned.  But 
our  nation  has  "just  grown".  It  is  time  to 
extend  planning  to  a  wider  field.  In  this  In- 
stance comprehending  In  one  great  project 
many  States  directly  concerned  with  the 
basin  of  one  of  our  greatest  rivers. 

TVA  began  from  an  impoverished  re- 
gion with  proud  people,  a  World  War  I 


munitions  plant,  and  a  great  river  made 
unnavlgable  by  numerous  shoals  and  sU- 
tation  which  resulted  from  years  of  ero- 
sion on  the  steep  hillsides  which  form 
its  watershed.  The  future  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley,  and  indeed  the  United  States, 
was  seen  in  the  potential  this  river  of- 
fered as  a  backbone  of  transportation  and 
a  source  of  hydroelectric  power. 

THE  DRZAM  or  GKOSCK  NORRIS 

It  was  the  Imagination  and  ideals  of  a 
Republican  Senator,  George  Norris,  from 
a  Midwestern  State,  Nebraska,  and  a  pro- 
gressive President,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  which  enabled  the  "Great  Ex- 
periment" to  develop.  The  experiment 
was  considered  by  its  founders  as  more 
than  a  regional  program,  it  was  a  ppoto- 
tjT)e  for  other  regions  to  emulate — a 
multipurpose  program  to  enrich  the  land 
through  wise  conservation  of  the  natural 
and  human  resources. 

Muscle  Shoals,  the  site  of  the  muni- 
tions plant,  became  a  symbol  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Nation  to  lift  itself  by  its 
bootstraps.  President  Roosevelt  said  of 
Muscle  Shoals: 

Muscle  Shoals  Is  more  today  than  a  mere 
opportunity  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  a  kind  turn  for  the  people  in  one  small 
section  of  a  couple  of  States.  Muscle  Shoals 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  a 
great  purpose  for  the  people  of  many  States 
and,  indeed,  for  the  whole  Union,  because 
there  we  have  an  opportunity  of  setting  an 
example  of  planning,  planning  not  just  for 
ourselves  but  planning  for  the  generations 
to  come,  tying  In  Industry  and  agriculture 
and  forestey  and  flood  prevention,  tying 
them  all  into  a  unified  whole  over  a  distance 
of  a  thousand  miles  so  that  we  can  afford 
better  opportunities  auid  better  places  for 
millions  of  yet  unborn  to  live  In  the  days  to 
come. 

In  most  respects,  that  great  experi- 
ment begun  40  years  ago  has  been  an 
overwhelming  success.  TVA  is  unique  as  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  lives  of  the  population  of  an 
entire  region.  And,  so  far  as  manage- 
ment of  water  and  agricultural  resources 
is  concerned,  TVA  has  been  a  leader  in 
developing  agricultural  fertilizers  and 
promoting  modem  agricultural  hus- 
bandry nationwide.  It  is,  in  this  capacity, 
a  model  for  the  entire  world. 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  BT  TVA 

TVA  is  a  multiple  purpose  program  in 
the  fullest  sense  and,  indeed.  Is  our  finest 
example  of  comprehensive  planning  and 
development  of  water  resources.  Prior  to 
TVA,  flooding  was  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  development  of  the  region. 
Operation  of  TVA  dams  has  prevented 
millions  of  dollars  of  flood  damage  to 
Chattanooga  and  other  communities 
along  the  Tennessee  River.  Similar  bene- 
fits have  accrued  from  reduction  of  flood 
peaks  downstream  along  the  Ohio  and 
Missis.^ippi.  TVA  has  been  a  leading 
innovator  in  flood  plain  management 
programs,  and  has  coupled  its  construc- 
tion program  with  wise  management  of 
riparian  lands. 

Water  flow  regulation,  together  with 
chaimel  Improvements,  has  also  vastly 
improved  navigability.  Waterborne  com- 
merce increased  from  33  million  ton- 
miles  In  1933  to  3.7  billion  ton-miles  in 
1970.  The  importance  to  economic  de- 
velopment is  obvious;   but,  more  than 
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that,  the  waterways  have  served  as  a 
yardstick  for  maintaining  reasonable 
rates  among  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion as  well. 

RECRKATIONAL  BENEFITS 

TVA  reservoirs  provide  great  recrea- 
tional resources  for  the  entire  Nation. 
The  impoundments  also  provide  water 
for  municipal,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural water  uses  which  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  region. 

Apart  from  development  of  the  water 
resource--.  TVA  has  made  great  strides 
in  soU  conservation,  fertilizer  research, 
and  production.  Power  from  the  hydro- 
electric plants  was  vital  to  the  Oak 
Ridge  operations  and  other  defense 
needs  during  the  Second  World  War. 

The  main  objective  of  all  this,  though, 
was  bettering  the  life  of  the  people  of 
the  TVA  region.  In  40  years  of  TVA,  per 
capita  income  of  the  region  grew  from 
45  percent  of  that  of  the  Nation  to  75 
percent. 

However,  wealth  is  not  the  sole  meas- 
lure  of  a  people.  Success  is  manifest  in 
less  tangible  ways:  In  the  faces  of  the 
people,  in  educational  institutions  and 
in  a  healthful  physical  and  spiritual 
environment. 

THE   ROLE   OF   POWER 

But  beginning  in  1954.  TVA  lost  sight 
of  the  objectives  of  its  founders  which 
were  so  cogently  stated  by  President 
Roosevelt : 

Now  for  the  TVA.  I  can  put  It  this  way: 
Power  Is  really  a  secondary  matter.  What  we 
are  doing  there  Is  taking  a  watershed  with 
about  three  and  a  half  million  people  In  it. 
almost  all  of  them  rural,  and  we  are  trying  to 
make  a  different  type  of  citizen  out  of  them, 
not  what  they  would  be  under  their  present 
conditions.  Now  that  applies  not  only  to  the 
mountaineers,  we  all  know  about  them,  but 
It  applies  to  the  people  around  Muscle  Shoals. 
Do  you  remember  that  drive  over  to  Wheeler 
Dam  the  other  day?  You  went  through  a 
county  of  Alabama  where  the  standards  of 
education  are  lower  than  almost  any  other 
county  In  the  United  States,  and  yet  that 
Is  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Dam.  They  have  never  had  a  chance.  All  you 
had  to  do  was  to  look  at  the  houses  In  which 
they  lived.  Heavens,  this  section  around  here 
Is  10007c  compared  with  that  section  we  went 
through.  The  homes  through  here  are  in- 
flnltelv  better. 

So  TVA  Is  prlmarUy  Intended  to  change 
and  to  Improve  the  standards  of  living  of 
the  people  of  that  Valley.  Power  Is,  as  I  said, 
a  secondary  consideration.  Of  course  It  Is  an 
important  one  because.  If  you  can  get  cheap 
power  to  those  people,  you  hasten  the  process 
of  raising  the  standard  of  living. 

Things  change,  however,  and  despite 
the  good  words  of  President  Roosevelt 
concerning  the  secondary  nature  of 
cheap  power  in  TVA,  it  is  cheap  power 
that  sets  the  scene  for  our  modem  image 
of  this  agency. 

As  we  now  celebrate  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  this  noble  experiment.  It  seems 
appropriate  that  we  reflect  not  only  on 
what  has  gone  before  in  the  history  of 
this  agency,  but  what  lies  ahead,  as  well. 

IS    TV.\   TWO-FACED? 

Ancient  Roman  mythology  had  as  one 
of  its  most  important  dleties  Janus,  who 
opened  the  .'^ky  at  sunrise  and  closed  it 
at  simset.  He  is  often  represented  as 
having  two  faces,  one  to  see  into  the 
future,  the  other  to  see  into  the  past. 


The  analogy  which  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween Janus  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  at  this  time  is  appropriate. 
Certainly,  TVA  has  been  responsible  for 
bringing  light  to  the  people  of  south  Ap- 
palachla.  The  growing  reliance  on  coal- 
fired  powerplants  cames  with  it  the 
thieat  of  darkness  for  the  land  and  for 
the  people. 

TVA,  upon  looking  back,  can  find  sat- 
isfaction in  the  great  good  it  has  done 
in  applying  basic  conservation  premises 
and  enlightened  Government  policy  to 
sohing  the  problems  of  a  land  and  its 
people. 

Poverty  and  erosion  were  evident  in 
both  man  and  land  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  40  years  ago.  The  richness  of  the 
land  and  of  the  human  spirit  were 
washed  away  by  the  flood  of  nature's 
wrath  with  man's  folly. 

The  past-seeing  Janus  eyes  of  TVA  saw 
those  errors  of  Man  erased,  to  be  re- 
placed with  constructive  reasoned  en- 
ierprise.  Those  eyes  have  seen  the  land 
and  the  people  prosper. 

There  is  a  troubling  mote  in  the  eye  of 
retrospective  vision,  however.  It  is  a  mote 
that  threatens  to  blot  out  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past.  And,  to  set  the 
stage  for  a  future  which  has  the  poten- 
tial to  dwarf  the  ravages  of  the  1930's. 

Modem  man.  muscled  with  new  tech- 
nology and  motivated  by  greed,  is  on  the 
march.  TVA.  if  not  leading  the  parade. 
Is  certainly  calling  the  tune. 

The  bulldozers  and  power  shovels 
which  came  to  shape  and  heal,  to  re- 
build in  the  1930's  stayed  when  their 
work  was  finished.  But  like  house  pets 
left  unsupervised  too  long,  they  have 
gone  feral,  cutting  and  tearing  at  the 
earth  as  a  pack  of  wild  dogs  destroys  a 
deer. 

George  Norris  once  said,  mistakenly, 
as  it  turns  out: 

I  think  the  TVA  will  prove  the  greatest 
thing  In  the  world  for  the  human  betterment 
of  common,  ordinary  men  and  women.  It 
will  combine  the  blessings  and  advantages 
God  has  given  us  Into  an  integrated  whole. 
Improving  the  lot  of  everyone  and  Injuring 
nobody. 

Cheap  power,  the  balm  of  a  generation 
ago.  has  become  the  narcotic  debilitat- 
ing drug  of  the  present.  With  the  hydro 
potential  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  largely 
tapped,  the  switch  was  on — to  thermal 
power.  Coal-fired  thermal  power. 

THE    RAVAGES    OF    STRIP    MINING 

Striped  mined  coal. 

A  troubling  mote  in  the  backward- 
looking  eye,  indeed. 

Some  details  on  the  changing  power 
picture  are  clear.  One  of  those  details  is 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  a 
key  factor  in  the  increasing  demand  for 
electricity  in  the  TVA  area.  Science 
writer  John  Walsh  noted  in  October  1965 
the  ravenous  appetite  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
facilities: 

In  1944,  before  Oak  Ridge  had  geared  up 
to  Its  peak  wartime  pace,  Federal  Installa- 
tions used  some  717  million  kilowatt  hours 
out  of  a  TVA  total  annual  output  of  9110 
bUlion  .  .  .  The  Korean  War  and  the  advent 
of  hydrogen  weapons  sent  Federal  power  re- 
quirements up  proportionately  faster  (than 
private  demands).  In  1954  Federal  use  of 
TVA  power  had  climbed  to  11.8  billion  out  of 


a  total  output  of  30.1  billion  kilowatt  hours. 
By  1964  the  Federal  share  was  25.4  billion 
kilowatt  hours  out  of  a  total  output  of  68.6 
billion. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreements  will  enable 
this  domestic  energy  consumption  spiral 
to  level  off. 

Walsh  also  zeroed  in  on  the  supreme 
irony  of  the  situation,  the  environmental 
destruction  associated  with  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  conservation.  Walsh 
quoted  former  Kentucky  Gov.  Edward 
Breathitt's  remark  that — 

Certainly  the  TVA,  which  is  basically  a  con- 
servation agency,  should  Insist  that  good  con- 
servation practices  be  observed  whenever  It 
does  business.  The  conscience  of  the  Author- 
ity should  not  allow  the  destruction  It  is 
today  helping  to  promote. 

The  reaction  to  those  strong  words  by 
TVA  Board  Chairman  Aubrey  Wagner  is 
interesting.  Wagner  said: 

To  put  the  picture  In  perspective  In  1963, 
out  of  a  total  production  of  178  million  tons 
of  coal  In  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Illinois.  Vir- 
ginia and  Alabama,  TVA  bought  some  22  mil- 
lion tons  or  about  12  percent.  During  this 
same  year,  slightly  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  production  c£ime  from  surface 
mmes — strip  and  auger — and  slightly  over 
half  of  the  total  coal  TVA  bought  came  from 
these  mines. 

In  that  response,  Mr.  Wagner  chose  to 
ignore  the  point  at  issue,  contenting  him- 
self with  manipulated  figures — only  two 
of  the  States  named  lie  largely  within 
TVA  jurisdiction. 

The  crucial  item  in  Wagner's  state- 
ment was  that  over  half  of  TVA  coal 
came  from  surface  and  auger  mines.  That 
was  the  fact  that  was  so  at  odds  with  all 
that  TVA  should  stand  for. 

NO  RECLAMATION   AT   FIRST 

At  the  time,  there  was  no  provision  for 
reclamation  in  TVA  contracts.  Cheap 
power  from  cheap  coal  was  the  operative 
order  of  the  day.  One  operator  was 
quoted  as  saying : 

There  isn't  an  operator  In  this  business 
who  can  sell  coal  at  TVA  prices  without  tear- 
ing up  the  State.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we 
.«ihould  have  to  mine  coal  under  emergency 
conditions. 

The  1965  pressures  on  TVA  appeared 
to  have  had  some  effect,  since  invitations 
to  bid  for  coal  supply  contracts  in  July 
of  that  year  carried  with  them  the  re- 
quirement that  strip  mined  lands  be  re- 
claimed. 

NEW  "RECLAMATION"  REQUIREMENTS 

The  provisions  of  that  date  still  soimd 
commendable;  coal  faces  and  all  toxic 
materials  to  be  buried ;  breakthroughs  to 
underground  mines  sealed ;  no  spoiled  de- 
posits in  natural  drainage  courses;  spoil 
banks  regarded  to  allow  vegetation  to 
become  established;  and  replanting  of 
trees  or  other  cover. 

All  reclamation  was  to  be  completed 
within  24  months  after  delivery  of  the 
coal.  Operators  failing  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements were  to  have  their  contract 
cancelled  and  were  to  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  eligible  contractors  for  future 
supply  contracts.  And  the  reclamation 
requirements  have  been  stiffened 
repeatedly. 

Any  number  of  States  have  legislation 
on  their  books  at  this  time,  legislation 
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which  proclaims  Just  such  a  no-nonsense 
approach  to  strip  mining  reclamation. 

I  have  traveled  to  a  number  of  those 
States.  I  have  listened  to  witnesses  from 
those  States  as  they  testified  before  con- 
gressional committees  considering  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  strip  mining,  I  have 
received  thousands  of  letters  from  citi- 
zens in  those  States. 

These  experiences  have  led  me  to  a 
single  conclusion.  The  only  effective  legis- 
lative control  of  strip  mining  is  the  legis- 
lative elimination  of  strip  mining,  wthin 
is  reasonable  period  of  6  months  for  con- 
tour mining,  and  17  months  for  area 
stripping. 

"RECLAMATION"    HAS   FAILED 

Indicative  of  the  failure  to  control  the 
ravages  of  stripping  through  regulations 
or  laws  is  the  incident  reported  in  the 
Nashville,  Termessean  on  September  19, 
1971,  by  William  Greenburg.  After  a  field 
inspection  of  a  strip  mine  supplying 
coal  to  TVA,  the  reporter  wrote: 

At  least  one  landslide  could  be  clearly 
seen,  dropping  a  sheet  of  brown  down  the 
lush  green  mountainside. 

A  resident  of  the  area  pointed  up  and 
said:  "That  Is  what  TVA  Is  doing  to  us.  They 
tell  us  they  are  making  the  strip  miners 
grow  It  back.  They  can  never  make  that 
mountain  green  again.  And  they  can  never 
take  that  slop  out  of  our  river  again." 

This  was  some  6  years  after  TVA  hswJ 
first  imposed  reclamation  requirements  in 
its  contracts,  and  after  those  require- 
ments had  been  updated  and  strength- 
ened. 

Perhaps  the  "local  resident"  quoted  in 
that  newspaper  account  should  be 
packed  up  and  sent  to  the  TVA  board  of 
directors.  He  clearly  has  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  strip  mining  opera- 
tions and  a  more  accurate  appraisal  of 
the  potential  for  reclamation  than  do  the 
majority  of  board  members  now  serving. 

That  same  article  lends  some  hope, 
however,  since  it  noted — 

There  are  the  conservationists  within  the 
TVA  who  hold  that  the  agency  doesn't  take 
enough  force  In  demanding  that  the  strip 
mined  lands  be  redeveloped.  A  few.  In  candid 
moments,  wonder  if  reclamation  Is  Impossible 
after  the  land  has  been  robbed  of  its  coal. 

Tlie  renewed  opposition  to  the  TV'A's 
continued  mammoth  consumption  of 
strip  mined  coal  led  to  the  seemingly 
inevitable  result — new  reclamation 
standards,  touted  to  be  tougher  and  more 
readily  enforceable  than  the  previous  re- 
quirements set  just  a  year  before,  in  De- 
cember 1970. 

Unrealistic  as  this  band-ald-against-a- 
cancer  approach  may  be,  one  can  still 
understand  the  reasoning  which  imder- 
lies  the  gradual  increase  in  severity  of 
restrictions  as  previous  rules  prove  inef- 
fective. 

Completely  beyond  understanding  or 
rationalization,  however,  was  the  earlier 
refusal  of  TVA  to  comply  with  the  law 
of  the  land — the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

This  landmark  piece  of  legislation  is 
designed  to  bring  a  degree  of  environ- 
mental balance  into  the  Federal  decision- 
making process  by  requiring  agencies  to 
file  a  statement  of  expected  environment 
impacts  before  undertaking  a  program 


or  policy  which  could  significantly  affect 
the  environment. 

SEPARATE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENTS 
NOT  FILED  BY  TVA 

Conservationists  had  called  for  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  to  be  filed 
on  a  series  of  contracts  to  supply  coal 
obtained  by  surface  mining. 

TVA  refused  to  comply,  so  the  con- 
servationists went  to  Court  on  March  1, 
1971.  The  plaintiffs,  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  and  the  Sierra  Club,  pointed  out 
in  their  suit  that  T-A  had  never  filed 
such  a  specific  environmental  statement, 
although  the  agency  had  shown  an 
awareness  that  strip  mining  does  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  environment. 

The  case  will  be  heard  on  Its  merits  on 
May  21,  1973.  in  the  Federal  district 
court  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Two  issues  will 
be  argued:  First,  whether  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  submitted  by 
TVA  complies  with  the  NEPA  require- 
ments; and  second,  whether  requiring 
that  individual  impact  statements  be  filed 
as  contended  by  the  plaintiff  would  affect 
the  competitive  purchasing  procedures 
required  by  the  TVA  Act. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pro- 
posed revisions  of  the  CEQ  guidelines 
provide  for  "generic"  impact  statements 
in  the  case  of  repetitive  or  sequential 
actions  by  Federal  agencies,  but  even 
these  new  guidelines  recognize  that  some 
actions,  although  of  a  class  for  which 
a  generic  statement  has  been  written, 
would  result  in  unique  envirormiental 
damage  to  the  extent  that  an  individual 
impact  statement  would  be  required  for 
individual  projects.  Certainly,  each  and 
every  coal  procurement  contract  would 
result  in  damage  in  a  different  location 
nnd  situation  so  as  to  require  an  inde- 
pendent analysis  of  the  environmental 
impact. 

WEAKNESS     OF     TVA     REGULATIONS 

But  more  importantly  than  that,  the 
policies  followed  by  TVA  are  so  insuf- 
ficient as  to  constitute  no  policy  at  all. 
The  agency  allows,  for  instance,  strip- 
ping operations  on  slopes  as  great  as  28 
degrees.  In  the  surface  mining  legisla- 
tion which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  year  there  was  a  provi- 
sion v;hich  would  have  barred  stripping 
on  any  slopes  exceeding  20  degrees. 

The  tou:;hen(.d  provisions  of  the  1970 
reclamation  regulations  contained  loop- 
holes large  enough  to  run  the  "Gem  of 
Egypt"  through.  Phrases  such  as  "as 
closely  as  po.ssible."  and  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable"  dotted  the 
regulaticn.";.  So  they  triod  to  toughen 
them  further. 

It  is  clear  that  TVA  has  not  acted  in 
good  faith  to  uphold  the  cha't<  r  pre- 
sented to  it  in  1933.  A  rpccni  report  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  prepared 
at  my  request  thoroughly  dociunents  the 
ftd'.ure  of  the  TVA  to  live  up  to  its  own 
roquirtments. 

A  survey  of  the  Beaver  Creek  Basin  in 
Kentucky  by  the  Geological  Survey  re- 
veals the  backsliding  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  province  of  TVA  as  a  result 
of  strip  mining. 

Over  27,000  tons  of  earth  per  square 


mile  were  washed  away  in  strip  mined 
areas,  as  compared  to  1,900  tons  in  non- 
strip-mined  areas.  Minerals  were  washed 
out  of  the  earth  at  a  rate  of  1,370  tons 
per  square  mile  in  stripped  areas,  while 
only  111  tons  were  lost  in  nonstripp>ed 
areas. 

All  the  fish  and  most  of  the  plant  life 
had  been  eradicated  in  streams  affected 
by  strip  mining. 

Six  years  after  the  mining  had  been 
concluded  found  these  conditions  still 
existing. 

Strip  mining  cannot  be  regulated. 

Our  coal  resources  can  continue  to  play 
a  vital  role  in  supplying  our  Nation  with 
energy,  but  that  coal  must  come  from 
undergroimd  mines  where  there  are 
available  eight  times  the  amount  of  low- 
sulfur  reserves  as  there  are  strippable 
reserves,  mines  where  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  miners  are  adequately  pro- 
tected, where  stable,  long-term  job  possi- 
bilities exist. 

Underground  coal  mines  can  provide 
economic  benefits  without  trading  away 
environmental  protection  in  return. 

A  sound  economy  in  a  sound  land — 
this  is  the  charter  from  which  TVX  has 
wantonly  strayed. 

It  is  the  charter  to  which  TVA  must 
be  returned. 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA   FEDERAL 
PAYMENT  ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  FtJQtJA)  is  recognized  for 
10  mmutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  this 
date  introduced  a  bill,  with  Congress- 
man Ancher  Nelsen  as  a  cosponsor,  that 
would  establish  a  new  and  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  better  and  improved  proce- 
dure for  determining  the  Federal  pay- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
proposal  includes  both  the  procedure  as 
it  relates  to  appropriating  funds  for  the 
Federal  payment,  as  well  as  authorizing 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  payment.  It 
legislatively  Implements  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — the  Nelsen  Commis- 
sion— as  it  relates  to  this  matter. 

The  Nelsen  Commission,  in  its  study, 
found  that  the  lump  sum  and  the  for- 
mula approaches  to  the  Federal  payment 
were  both  troublesome,  not  only  to  the 
Congress,  but  to  the  District  government 
as  well.  The  Commission  considered  that 
the  Federal  payment  should  be  pre- 
dictable; operate  to  encourage  District 
efforts  to  raise  more  revenues;  use  the 
prior  year  authorization  level  as  a  base; 
operate  to  avoid  wide  fluctuations  im- 
pacting adversely  on  the  District's  ability 
to  plan  and  finance  operations;  and,  to 
the  extent  possible,  reflect  the  unusual 
costs  to  the  District  of  Its  role  as  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  Nelsen  Commission  also  recom- 
mended that,  where  the  District  Govem- 
ment  determines  that  there  will  be  a 
need  for  an  increase  in  the  authoriza- 
tion, that  it  should  act  promptly  to  in- 
sure that  the  matter  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress    sufficiently    in    advance— ap- 
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proximately  18  months — so  that  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  establish  a  level 
of  Federal  payment  1  year  in  advance 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  authorization  would  take 
effect. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Federal  payment  as  it  relates 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  leaves  both 
of  the  principal  parties  relatively  un- 
happy with  the  effort  they  expend  to  ar- 
rive at  an  agreement  regarding  the  level 
of  that  payment.  On  the  one  hand,  in 
many  instances  the  Congress  deals  with 
the  matter  in  a  relatively  bulk  increment 
manner,  rather  than  approaching  it  on 
a  refined  statistical  basis.  However, 
Congress  yielding  in  certain  instances 
because  it  considers  it  does  not  have 
sufBcient  information  on  which  to  make 
a  refined  judgment,  the  authorization  is 
set  on  the  basis  of  compromise  rather 
than  need  for  informed  judgment.  Mean- 
while, the  District  government  is  often 
unhappy,  it  appears,  because  certain  of 
Its  officials  may  feel  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  fully  get  across  their  story 
to  the  Congress  as  far  as  justifying  needs 
and  convincing  the  Congress  that  a  larg- 
er increase  in  the  Federal  payment  is 
fully  '..arranted. 

It  i.«:  believed  that  the  approach  con- 
tained in  this  bill  would  to  a  large  extent 
diminish,  if  not  eliminate,  this  con- 
troversy and,  in  addition,  permit  the 
Congress  to  act  in  a  more  informed  man- 
ner as  it  relates  to  the  Federal  payment. 
On  the  other  hand.  District  government 
ofiBclals.  by  providing  for  intercity  fiscal 
comparisons  in  justifying  their  level  of 
request  for  a  Federal  payment,  will  be 
informing  the  residents  of  the  District 
that  their  need,  at  least  on  a  basis  com- 
pared with  other  cities,  is  justifiable; 
and  that  their  revenue- raising  efforts, 
such  as  those  relating  to  real  estate  tax, 
are  comparable  with  Uke  cities,  given 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Certainly,  the  information  supplied  the 
Congress  by  the  District  government  and 
the  OfRe  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  also  serve  to  inform  and  reassure 
local  residents  that  their  taxes  are  being 
used  by  the  local  government  in  an  effec- 
tive and  efficient  manner. 

This  manner  of  arriving  at  a  Federal 
payment  should  also  serve  to  inform  the 
Nation's  taxpayers,  "who  give  a  substan- 
tial measure  of  financial  support  to  the 
operation  of  the  District  government 
(S.  Rept.  91-1122,  page  2)"  that  the 
Congress  is  performing  its  proper  and 
informed  legislative  oversight  in  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  payment  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Your  support  on  behalf 
of  this  measure  is  solicited,  and  in  order 
to  provide  those  in  the  Congress  who  may 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
some  of  the  background  as  it  relates  to 
this  matter,  the  excerpt  from  the  Nelsen 
Commission  report  which  relates  to  this 
matter  is  reprinted  below  : 

The  Federal  Payment 

The  Fiscal  relationship  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  always  been  difficult  to  define,  let 
alone  qu.\ntlfy.  Some  aspects  of  the  relation- 
ship are  more  clearly  understood  than  others. 
For  Instance.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  Con- 
gress enacts  most  revenue  measures  for  the 
District,  appropriates  annually  the  funds  it 
may  expend  Including  those  raised  from  local 


revenue  sources,  and  determines  the  size  of 
the  Federal  Payment.  Federal  grants-in-aid 
are  available  to  the  District  as  they  are  to 
state  and  local  governments. 

Great  difficulty  arises  In  trying  to  deter- 
mine precisely  the  costs  and  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  re- 
sult of  being  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Satisfactory  techniques  have  not  been 
aeveloped  for  quantifying  such  factors  as  the 
Influence  of  the  Federal  payroU,  the  tourist 
trade  drawn  by  the  Federal  city,  the  effect 
of  Federal  agency  relocation  and  leasing  deci- 
sions, the  impact  of  exempt  Federal  and  re- 
lated property  (I.e.  embassies,  national  non- 
profit associations,  etc.)  as  it  relates  to  rev- 
enue collection,  and  the  extra  costs  the  Dis- 
trict incurs  as  a  result  of  policing  and  clean- 
ing up  after  national  demonstrations. 

Many  feel  that  the  Federal  Payment  should 
reflect  only  the  extraordinary  net  cost  (above 
average  or  different  In  some  way  from  com- 
parable cities)  to  the  District  of  the  Federal 
presence.  Others  maintain  that  the  Federal 
Payment  should  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
District  a  model  American  city  or,  at  least 
an  orderly,  attractive  and  pleasing  National 
Capital.  In  these  approaches  as  well  as  others, 
there  is  little  agreement  as  to  which  costs 
and  benefits  are  considered  normal  and  which 
extraordinary,  or  how  they  should  be  reflected 
in  the  annual  Federal  Payment. 

Although  intercity  fiscal  comparisons  are 
useful  In  determining  the  level  of  the  Federal 
Payment,  measurement  difficulties  preclude 
establishing  the  Payment  based  solely  on  the 
difference  between  District  expenditures  and 
revenues  of  average  Intercity  rates.  Neverthe- 
less, Intercity  comparisons  are  still  extremely 
helpful  as  a  starting  point  in  determining 
whether  the  standard  of  fairness  seems  to  be 
observed  for  each  new  level  of  the  Federal 
Payment.  It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  the 
knowledge  gained  from  intercity  fiscal  com- 
parisons Is  suggestive  and  not  definitive — 
It  must  be  used  Judiciously  and  Its  limita- 
tions must  be  understood. 

Because  of  the  vital  role  the  Federal  Pay- 
ment plays  In  District  financial  operations 
and  its  effect  on  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  those  operations,  the  determination  of  the 
level  of  the  Federal  Payment  has  been  a 
matter  of  primary  concern  to  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  has  not  been  able  to 
develop  a  precise  mathematical  formula  nor 
does  it  believe  the  subject  is  amenable  to 
such  precision.  Nevertheless,  a  list  of  sev- 
eral identifiable  elements  of  costs  and  bene- 
fits to  the  District  of  the  Federal  presence 
has  been  assembled  which  bears  on  the  sub- 
ject and  should  be  considered,  among  others 
In  future  deliberations. 

1.  Revenues  unobtainable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial property. 

2.  Revenues  unobtainable  because  of  the 
relative  lack  of  taxable  business  Income. 

3.  Potential  revenues  that  would  be  real- 
ized If  the  following  exemptions  from  Dis- 
trict taxes  were  eliminated: 

a.  Non-resident  Income  earned  In  the  Dis- 
trict 

b.  Other  special  exemptions  from  Individ- 
ual Income  taxes 

c.  Exemptions  from  sales  taxes 

4.  Recurring  and  non-recurring  costs  of 
unreimbursed  services  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

5.  Other  expenditure  requirements  placed 
on  the  District  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  are  unique  to  the  District. 

6.  Benefits  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  rela- 
tive to  aid  given  other  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

7.  Recurring  and  non-recurring  costs  of 
unreimbursed  services  rendered  the  District 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

8.  Benefits  derived  through  Treasury  bor- 
rowing. 

9.  Higher  than  average  sales  tax  revenue 
from  tourist  trade. 


10.  Benefits  from  museums,  parks,  libraries, 
and  cultural  activities  which  are  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  are  located  In  the 
District  because  It  Is  the  Nation's  Capital. 

11.  Net  costs.  If  any,  after  considering  other 
compensation  for  tax  base  deficiencies  and 
the  direct  and  Indirect  taxes  paid,  of  pro- 
viding services  to  tax-exempt  non-profit  or- 
ganizations and  corporate  offices  doing  busi- 
ness only  with  the  Federal  Government. 

12.  Benefits  of  a  relatively  stable  economy. 

Some  of  the  above  elements  can  be  quan- 
tified; others  are  purely  judgmental.  The 
Commission  believes  that  the  Federal  Pay- 
ment will  thus  continue  to  represent  a  kind 
of  equlUbrltim,  balancing  extraordinary  net 
benefits  of  the  Federal  presence  with  extraor- 
dinary net  costs,  however  these  benefits  and 
costs  may  be  defined.  Adjustments  in  the 
Payment  should  be  considered  when  these  ex- 
traordinary elements  change  significantly  to 
the  extent  that  the  adjustments  can  be  based 
on  measurable  changes. 

A  continuing  analysis  of  the  elements  af- 
fecting the  level  of  the  Federal  Payment  Is 
essential  to  recommending  such  adjustments 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  such  analysis  should  here- 
after be  conducted  on  a  continuing  basis  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  In  conjunction  with 
Its  annual  review  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment's budget  submission,  and  related  Inter- 
community revenue  and  expenditure  com- 
parisons developed  by  the  District  govern- 
ment. A  background  paper  on  the  Federal 
Payment  may  be  found  In  Volume  in  of  the 
Nelsen  Commission  Report. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  CALL  FOR  OVER- 
HAUL OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REGU- 
LATIONS 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Fraseri  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  holding 
the  last  of  4  days  of  hearings  on  the 
revised  social  service  regulations  issued 
by  the  Etepartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  on  May  1. 

In  a  statement  submitted  to  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  Russell  Long,  84 
House  Members  have  called  for  an  over- 
haul of  the  May  1  regulations. 

We  feel  that  HEW  has  moved  beyond 
congressional  intent  by  using  the  regu- 
lations to  convert  social  services  from 
a  program  intended  to  keep  people  off 
welfare  to  one  which  is  targeted  almost 
exclusively  on  welfare  recipients. 

In  an  effort  to  exclude  most  nonrecip- 
ients  from  the  program,  HEW  has  im- 
intentionally  provided  an  Incentive  for 
welfare  dependency.  Under  new  income 
eligibility  standards,  many  cash  as- 
sistance recipients  with  outside  earnings 
will  be  able  to  qualify  for  free  day  care, 
for  example,  while  people  at  the  same 
income  level  who  are  entirely  self  sup- 
porting will  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
free  service.  Obviously,  there  will  be 
little  incentive  for  the  welfare  recipient 
to  become  fin,'\ncially  self-sufficient  un- 
der this  arrangement. 

A  copy  of  our  letter  to  Senator  Long 
follows : 

HotJSE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  May  15,  1973. 
Senator  RtrssELL  Long, 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  We  want  to  Indicate 
our  concern  about  the  revised  regulations 
for  the  social  services  program  Issue  by  the 


Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare on  May  1 . 

After  reviewing  these  latest  regulations 
together  with  the  earlier  version  published 
on  February  16,  it  appears  to  us  that  HEW 
has  lost  sight  of  the  original  objective  of  the 
social  services  program — the  prevention  of 
welfare  dependency. 

The  new  regulations,  In  effect,  convert 
social  services  from  a  program  Intended  to 
keep  people  off  welfare  to  one  which  U 
targetted  almost  exclusively  on  welfare 
recipients. 

In  some  areas,  the  regulations  are  actually 
counter-productive.  Welfare  dependency.  In 
fact,  will  be  encouraged  rather  than  dis- 
couraged. A  good  case  In  point  Is  the  new 
mcome  ellglbllty  standards.  The  May  1  reg- 
ulations state  that  with  the  exception  of 
day  care,  potential  welfare  recipients  will 
be  eligible  for  services  only  If  their  gross 
Income  does  not  exceed  ISOTo  of  their  state's 
welfare  payment  standard.  This  means  that 
In  every  state,  many  welfare  recipients  with 
outside  earnings  wUl  be  ellg^ible  for  services 
while  non-reclplents  at  the  same  Income 
level  win  be  Ineligible.  The  accompanying 
chart  documents  this  point. 

Clearly,  HEW  wlU  have  difficulty  justifying 
an  arrangement  In  which  a  non-reclplent 
finds  that  he  can  not  qualify  for  free  day 
care  service,  for  example,  while  his  welfare 
recipients  neighbor  with  an  equal  if  not 
higher  income  can  obtain  the  free  service. 

What  HEW  la  really  telling  people  through 
these  new  regulations  Is  that  you  can  do 
much  better  for  yourself  If  you  stay  on  wel- 
fare so  why  bother  trying  to  make  It  on 
your  own. 

The  new  assets  requirement  will  also  tend 
to  discourage  economic  Independence.  Under 
the  revised  regulations,  potential  recipients 
will  have  to  meet  the  same  assets  test  used 
for  cash  assistance  recipients.  In  most  states. 


this  means  that  low  Income  homeowners, 
farmers  and  people  with  modest  savings  will 
be  effectively  cut  off  from  the  program.  Here 
again,  we  will  be  penalizing  those  people  who 
are  struggling  to  maintain  their  self-suffi- 
ciency  at  poverty  level  Incomes. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  extrennely 
restrictive  definition  of  services  eligible  for 
federal  reimbursement.  Funding  will  be  cut 
off  for  a  wide  range  of  programs.  Including 
education,  mental  health,  medical  treatment 
and  nutritional  services. 

A  number  of  states  have  used  social  service 
funds  to  establish  drug  treatment  and  alco- 
holism control  centers.  By  treating  an  Indi- 
vidual's drug  problem,  a  community  agency 
Is  doing  much  to  keep  this  person  off  the 
welfare  rolls.  Yet,  most  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams win  no  longer  be  fundable  under  the 
new  regulations. 

Many  older  people  have  maintained  their 
Independence  and  avoided  Institutionaliza- 
tion with  the  aid  of  programs  such  as  "Meals 
on  Wheels".  But  many  of  these  efforts,  as 
well,  will  now  be  terminated  as  a  result  of 
the  new  regulations. 

These  new  federally-imposed  restrictions 
run  counter  to  efforts  underway  throughout 
the  federal  government  to  give  states  more 
flexibility  In  dealing  with  their  own  locally 
Identified  needs.  For  some  reason,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  New  Federalism  have  been 
abandoned  when  it  comes  to  social  services. 

Clearly,  additional  revisions  of  the  May  1 
regulations  are  necessary  If  the  social  service 
program  Is  to  meet  the  major  goal  laid  out 
for  It  by  Congress — the  prevention  of  wel- 
fare dependency.  If  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments are  not  made  on  an  administrative 
level,  we  urge  the  Finance  Committee  to 
consider  legislative  action  to  deal  with  the 
concerns  we  have  Just  outlined. 

We   would    appreciate   having   this   letter 


made  part  of  your  committee's  official  hear- 
ing record  on  social  service  regulations. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Brock  Adams,  Bella  S.  Abzug,  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo.  Thomtis  L.  Ashley,  Herman  BadlUo, 
John  A.  Blatnlk,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  Ed- 
ward P.  Boland. 

John  Brademas.  Frank  J.  Brasco,  George 
E.  Brown.  Jr.,  Yvonne  Brathwalte  Burke, 
Shirley  Chlsholm,  William  Clay,  John  Con- 
yers,  Jr.,  James  C.  Corman. 

Domlnlck  V.  Daniels,  Ronald  V.  Dellums, 
Frank  E.  Denholm,  John  Dent,  Ron  de  Lugo, 
Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr..  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Bob 
Eckhardt. 

Don  Edwards,  Joshua  EUberg,  Dante  B.  Pas- 
cell,  Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  Richard  H.  F\ilton, 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Ella  Grasso,  William  J. 
Green. 

GUbert  Gude,  Michael  Harrington,  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins,  Henry  Helstoskl,  Ken 
Hechler,  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  James  Howard, 
Barbara  Jordan,  Robert  Kastenmeler. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  Robert  L.  Leggett,  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga,  Lloyd  Meeds,  Ralph  H.  Met- 
calfe, Patsy  T.  MliUt,  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  John 
Moakley. 

William  S.  Moorhead,  John  M.  Murphy, 
Claude  Pepper,  Bertram  Podell,  Richardson 
Preyer,  Charles  B.  Rangel,  Thomas  M.  Rees, 
Donald  W.  Rlegle. 

Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  Fred  B.  Rooney,  Ben- 
jamin S.  Rosenthal,  Dan  Rostenkowskl,  Ed- 
ward R.  Roybal,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Patricia 
Schroeder,  John  P.  Selberllng. 

B.  P.  Slsk,  James  V.  Stanton,  Fortney  H. 
Stark,  Louis  Stokes,  W.  S.  Stuckey,  Jr.,  Gerry 
E.  Studds,  James  W.  Symington,  Prank 
Thompson,  Jr. 

Robert  O.  Tlernan,  Lionel  Van  Deerlln, 
Charles  A.  Vanlk,  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat, 
Sidney  R.  Yates,  Andrew  Young,  John  Cul- 
ver, Robert  Roe,  Mike  McCormack. 


TABLE  1.— ELIGIBILITY  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  4  UNDER  HEW  REGULATIONS  ' 


State 


Annual  net  Limit  on  family  eligibility  >  for— 

AFDC  earnings  level' 

payment            at  which  Services 

standard      eligibility  lor  other  than 

(annual)    AFDC  closes'  daycare             Daycare 


State 


Annual  net  Limit  on  family  eligibility  >  for— 

AFDC  earnings  level' 

payment            at  which  Services 

standard      eligibility  for  other  than 

(annual)    AFDC  closes  <  day  care             Day  care 


Alabama Jl.  164 

Alaska 4.800 

Arizona L..  3,384 

Arkansas L..  2.  748 

California [..  3.  768 

Colorado 2,904 

Connecticut 4,  056 

Delaware 3, 444 

Washington,  D.C 2,868 

Florida 2.676 

Georgia ►..  2,  724 

Hawaii L-  4.008 

Idaho 3.  384 

Illinois 3.  264 

Indiana.. 4,  356 

Iowa 4—  3,600 

Kansas l..  3,864 

Kentucky L.  2.808 

Louisiana L..  1,296 

Maine 4, 188 

Maryland 2  400 

Massachusetts 4, 188 

Michigan t..  4,332 

Minnesota L-  4,068 

Mississippi.. 3,  324 

Missouri 3,636 

Montana 2,472 


J2. 106 
7,560 
5.430 
4,482 


J1.746 


,042 

,716 

.444 

,527 

.742 

.374 

.446 

,372 

,436 

,256 

,894 

,760 

6,156 

4,572 

2.304 

6.642 

3,960 

6,622 

6,858 

6,462 

5.346 

5,814 

4,068 


200 
070 
122 
682 
356 
084 
167 
382 


4.014 


,086 

,012 

,076 

,896 

.534 

5,400 

5,796 

4,212 

1,944 

6,282 

3,600 

6.262 

6,498 

6,102 

4.986 

5,454 

3,708 


J2, 716 

11,200 
7,896 
6.412 
8,792 
6.776 
9,464 
8.039 
6,692 
6,244 
6.356 
9,352 
7,896 
7,616 

10.164 
8,400 
9.016 
6,552 
3.024 
9.772 
5,600 
9,772 

10, 108 
9,492 
7,756 
8,484 
5,768 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

f^lew  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands... 


$3,  684 

$5,886 

J5,526 

$8.  596 

2,112 

3.528 

3,168 

4,928 

3,528 

5,652 

5,292 

8.232 

3,888 

6,192 

5,832 

9,072 

2,436 

4,014 

3,654 

5,684 

4,032 

6,408 

6,048 

9,408 

1,906 

3,219 

2,859 

4,447 

3,600 

5,760 

5,400 

8.400 

2,400 

3,960 

3.600 

5,600 

2,268 
3,204 

3,762 
5,166 

4,80?"^v. 

5,292 
7,476 

3.756 

5,994 

5,634 

8,764 

3,156 

5,094 

4,734 

7,364 

2,496 

4,104 

3.744 

5.824 

3,420 

5,490 

5.130 

7,980 

2,604 

4,266 

3,906 

6,076 

1,776 

3.024 

2,664 

4,144 

2,820 

4,590 

4,230 

6.580 

4.020 

6.390 

6.030 

9.380 

3,132 

5.058 

4.698 

7.308 

3,528 

5.652 

5.292 

8,232 

1.656 

2,884 

2,484 

5.796 

3,624 

5.795 

5,436 

8,456 

3,120 

5,040 

4.680 

7.279 

1,584 

2,736 

2,376 

3,6% 

1,992 

3,348 

2,988 

4,648 

I  Based  on  July  1972  data,  except  for  West  Virsinia  (July  1971).  Individuals  must  also  have 
resources  (asset.)  which  are  within  the  limits  specified  by  the  State  for  cash  assistance  recipients. 
« Income  limit  for  people  off  welfare. 
>  Work  expenses  may  be  deducted  from  total  earnings  in  calculating  net  earnings. 


'  Income  limit  for  people  on  welfare. 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article 
from  the  Minneapolis  Tribime  discusses 
the  welfare -dependency  Incentive  cre- 
ated by  the  new  social  service  income 
eligibility  standards. 

This  flaw  in  the  May  1  regulations  was 
brought  to  light  at  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearings  by  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  Senator  Walter  Mon- 

DALE. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  May  9,  1973 1 

monoale  qtjestions  lead  to  review  of  hew 

Rules  on  Social  Services 

(By  Finlay  Lewis) 

Washington,  D.C. — Questions  raised  Tues- 
day by  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  D-Mlnn., 
have  prompted  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  to 
reexamine  key  positions  of  Its  regulations 
that  will  govern  a  $2.5-bllllon  program  of 
social  services. 


Philip  Rutledge,  HEW's  acting  administra- 
tor of  social  and  rehabilitation  services,  ac- 
knowledged In  an  Interview  yesterday  that 
the  department  will  restudy  Its  income 
eligibility  standards  for  the  program  as  a 
result  of  Mondale's  questions. 

Earlier  yesterday.  Mondale  produced  fie- 
ures  during  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  showing  that  In  certain 
Instances  welfare  recipients  could  do  better 
under  the  program  than  those  who  are  not 
on  welfare. 
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Rutledge,  HEW  Secretary  Casper  Wein- 
berger and  other  department  officials  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  to  explain  the 
regulations,  most  of  which  will  go  Into 
effect  July  1. 

The  regulations  will  govern  a  program 
under  which  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  private  charities  put  up  funds 
to  carry  on  a  wide  range  of  social  services 
aimed  at  moving  poor  people  off  of  welfare. 
A  corollary  objective  of  the  program — two- 
thirds  of  which  Is  financed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— Is  to  keep  potential  welfare  re- 
cipients off  of  the  public  assistance  rolls. 

Under  HEWs  new  regulations,  a  person 
who  is  not  already  on  welfare  can  qualify  for 
social  service  benefits  if  his  or  her  Income  is 
less  than  150  percent  of  a  particular  state's 
welfare  assistance  standard. 

An  e.xception  to  the  Income  standard  Is 
in  the  area  of  day-care  services.  Here  a 
mother,  for  example,  can  receive  a  partial 
subsidy  for  day-care  expenses  until  her  in- 
come becomes  more  than  233  percent  of  the 
state's  assistance  standard. 

Mondale's  figures  disclosed,  however,  that 
in  every  state  the  figure  of  150  percent  would 
be  at  least  $360  less  than  the  maximum 
amount  of  earnings  that  a  welfare  recipient 
is  allowed  to  keep  under  various  employment 
programs. 

The  situation  arises  because  a  welfare  re- 
cipient is  allowed  to  discount  a  flat  $30  a 
month,  plus  one-third  of  his  earnings  ha 
computing  his  or  her  eliglbUity  for  public 
assistance. 

In  Minnesota,  Mondale's  figures  show  that 
the  basic  assistance  standard  for  a  family 
of  four  is  $4,068.  However,  a  welfare  family 
of  four  can  actually  receive  $6,462  in  income 
as  a  result  of  the  discount  provisions  and 
stUl  qualify  for  HEWs  program  of  social 
services. 

In  contrast,  a  family  of  four  that  Is  not  on 
welfare  Is  disqualified  from  the  social  serv- 
ices program  as  soon  as  Its  Income  hits 
$6,102.  or  150  percent  of  $4,068. 

"This  simply  means  that  many  people  who 
are  on  welfare  will  receive  more  free  services 
than  those  v.ho  arc  not  on  welfare — and 
whose  incomes  are  actually  less  than  the  wel- 
fare recipients,"  Mondale  said. 

This  situation  might  result  In  a  "disin- 
centive" that  would  frustrate  the  effort 
to  move  people  off  of  welfare,  Mondale 
su£;gected. 

Despite  persistent  questioning  by  Mondale 
none  of  the  HEW  officials  at  the  committee 
session   effectively   rebutted   his  arguments. 

In  the  Interview  later.  Rutledge  said  that 
HEW  analysist  are  studying  Mondale's  fig- 
ures but  he  agreed  that  there  Is  an  income 
gap  built  into  the  regulations  favoring  those 
on  welfare. 

"I'll  have  to  see  his  arithmetic  but  he's 
raised  a  good  point  and  we're  eolng  to  an- 
alyze the  situation  again,"  said  Rutledge. 

"The  question  Is  whether  this  amount  of 
money  constitutes  a  disincentive  or  whether 
it  doesn't.  There's  disagreement  around  that 
question."  added  Rutledge.  whose  office  ad- 
ministers the  social   services  program. 

In  a  separate  interview.  Mr.';.  Joan  Hutch- 
inson, acting  deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
welfare  legislation,  said  that  the  policy  of 
discounting  certain  portions  of  a  welfare  re- 
cipients' income  is  intended  to  serve  a.s  a 
work  incentive. 


WATET^GATE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  'Ms.  Abzugi  is  recognized 
for  10  minute'-. 

Ms.  A3ZUG.  ?.Tr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  the  Ervin  Committee  opened 
its  hearings  into  the  Watergate  scandal 
and  other  events  surrounding  the  1972 


presidential  election  campaign.  I  hope 
and  expect  that  the  Ervin  hearings  will 
bring  out  much  of  the  information  about 
Watergate  that  has  not  yet  been  made 
available  to  the  Congress  and  the  public, 
but  the  work  of  that  committee  is  not 
and  cannot  be  enough. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  an  independent  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  and  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  "the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States,"  and.  if  necessary,  to  discipline 
them.  The  House  must  not  shirk  that 
high  duty. 

Included  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
are  two  items  from  this  morning's  New 
York  Times — an  article  by  Anthony 
Lewis  and  an  editorial: 

The  Voice  of  History — At  Home  Abroad 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  May  16. — The  Convention,  that 
wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
debated  only  July  20.  1787.  the  clause  making 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  new  Government 
removable  on  Impeachment  and  conviction. 
The  surviving  notes  of  the  debate,  by  James 
Madison,  make  highly  pertinent  reading  In 
1973. 

Opinion  In  the  Convention  was  divided. 
Some  thought  a  limited  term  of  office  would 
be  sufficient  asstirance  against  executive  mis- 
behavior. But  three  of  the  Convention's  lead- 
ing figures  argued  for  Impeachment:  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Madison  himself  and  his  fellow 
Virginia,  Oeorge  Mason. 

"No  point  Is  of  more  importance,"  Mason 
said.  "Shall  any  man  be  above  Justice?  Above 
all  shall  that  man  be  above  It  who  can  com- 
mit the  most  extensive  Injustice?" 

Dr.  Franklin  warned  that  the  absence  of 
an  Impeachment  provision  would  leave  the 
removal  of  an  "obnoxious"  executive  to  more 
violent  methods.  Madison  thought  the  clause 
"Indispensable  .  .  .  for  defending  the  com- 
munity against  the  incapacity,  negligence  or 
perfidy  of  the  chief  Magistrate." 

The  clause  was  approved  in  general  terms. 
On  Sept.  8  It  came  before  the  Convention 
again  in  final  draft  form,  listing  as  grounds 
for  Impeachment  "treason  and  brlberv-." 
Mason  thought  that  was  too  narrow. 

"Attempts  to  subvert  the  Constitution,"  he 
warned,  "may  not  be  treason."  He  first  sug- 
gested adding  "maladministration,"  then 
substituted  "other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." The  amendment  carried. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  plainly 
Intended  Impeachment  to  play  a  broad  role 
as  one  of  their  several  defenses  against 
abuses  of  power.  That  was  still  the  view 
fifty  years  later,  when  de  TocquevlUe  said 
the  main  object  of  the  clause  was  "to 
take  power  away  from  a  man  who  makes  ill 
use  of  It." 

It  Is  a  historical  anomaly,  therefore,  to 
treat  the  Idea  of  Impeaching  a  President  as 
almost  sacrilegious.  The  notion  that  kings 
rule  by  divine  right  was  pretty  well  under- 
mined by  the  18th  century,  and  those  who 
made  the  American  Revolution  hardly  meant 
to  enshrine  it  afresh  in  the  Presidency. 

Of  course  the  Importance  of  the  Presi- 
dency In  the  America  system,  and  In  the 
world,  has  grown  beyond  what  the  men  who 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  could  have  imag- 
ined. It  is  Inconvenient  to  change  Presi- 
dents tn  mld-term;  It  Is  risky.  But  the  risks 
are  not  only  one  way. 

We  can  live  with  a  weakened  Presidency; 
we  have  done  so  before,  and  the  Presidential 
mystique  Is  overdue  for  deflation.  But  can 
we  live  with  ourselves  under  a  leadership 
that  we  know  Is  tainted?  For  the  Inevitable 
obscurity  about  exactly  what  Richard  Nixon 
did  cannot  hide  what  everyone  must  know-: 
that  the  lawlessness  we  call  Watergate  could 


not  have  taken  place  except  In  an  atmo- 
sphere created  and  permitted  by  this  Presi- 
dent. 

It  Ls  true  that  no  American  President  has 
been  removed  from  office,  and  that  Is  an  im- 
portant gloss  of  history  on  the  constitutional 
text.  But  then  no  President  in  office  has  had 
so  many  close  associates  charged  with  such 
grave  abuse  of  power — or  has  had  called  Into 
question  the  honor  of  the  terms  on  which 
he  was  elected. 

In  thinking  about  the  difficulties  of  chang- 
ing Presidents,  we  should  not  forget  how  a 
democracy  may  benefit  from  a  cleansing 
change  In  leadership.  After  the  disastrous 
Suez  affair  in  1956  Britain  changed  Prime 
Ministers  without  changing  parties.  Even 
that  was  enough  to  lift  much  of  the  cloud 
from  public  life,  for  all  the  lasting  Impact 
of  Suez. 

The  American  system  is  less  flexible  than 
the  parliamentary,  but  It  does  not  condemn 
us  to  the  rigid  embrace  of  a  President  unfit 
for  office.  The  Constitution  speaks  not  only 
of  "removal"  but  of  "resignation."  Those 
words  were  used  again  Just  six  years  ago, 
in  the  25th  Amendment. 

Is  there  any  serious  possibility  of  resigna- 
tion? It  is  an  act  of  self-denial  hard  to  imag- 
ine in  any  man  ambitious  enough  to  have 
become  President.  But  once  before  on  a 
momentous  occasion  Richard  Nixon  put  his 
country  ahead  of  his  own  ambition — when  he 
decided  not  to  challenge  the  1960  election. 
One  cannot  exclude  a  decision  that  only  his 
resignation  cou!d  open  the  way  to  a  healing 
of  American  politics. 

The  succession  of  Splro  Agnew  to  the 
Presidency  would  stUl  leave  us.  however,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  doubt  about  the  Integrity 
of  the  1972  election.  The  necessity  Is  to  re- 
move that  shadow  without  leaving  the 
country  driven  by  partisan  rancor.  As  It  hap- 
pens, the  25th  Amendment  offers  a  way  out. 

A  little-noted  section  of  the  new  amend- 
ment provides  that  when  there  is  no  Vice 
President — as,  for  example,  when  one  hps 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency — the  President 
shall  nominate  a  successor,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  majority  vote  of  both  houses  of 
Congress.  If  Mr.  Agnew  undertook  ■':o  resign 
when  a  successor  qualified,  he  would  set  in 
motion  a  process  bipartisan  in  Its  nature. 
Such  an  idea  is  still  staggering  to  contem- 
plate, but  we  shall  have  to  begin  opening 
our  minds  to  the  constitutional  possibilities. 

At  the  Convention  of  1787  Gouveneur 
Morris  of  Pennsylvania  at  first  opposed  the 
impeachment  clause  but  changed  his  mind 
after  the  debate.  The  President  was  not  to  be 
a  king,  he  said:  "The  people  are  the  king." 
How  Ironic  it  would  be  If  we  now  bound 
ourselves  to  a  king  of  shreds  and  patches. 

Unanswered  Questions 
With  the  opening  of  the  Ervin  committee 
hearings  today,  the  nation  carries  forward 
the  task — already  under  way  in  several  grand 
Jury  rooms — of  sorting  out  truth  from  ru- 
mor about  the  Interlocking  crimes  and  con- 
spiracies known  as  Watergate.  Public  testi- 
mony by  many  witnesses  over  the  coming 
weeks  may  Illuminate  the  role  of  one  man 
not  likely  to  be  called  as  a  witness.  President 
Nixon. 

The  President's  address  to  the  nation  on 
April  30  clearly  failed  to  resolve  the  gather- 
ing doubts  about  that  role.  His  subsequent 
speech  at  a  Republican  fund-raising  dinner 
In  Washington  only  made  matters  worse.  He 
has  avoided  holding  a  press  conference  where 
he  could  be  questioned.  Yet  silence  and  a  de- 
termined attempt  to  carry  on  public  business 
as  If  nothing  had  happened  are  not  con- 
vincing or  reassuring.  The  questions  accu- 
mulate. 

What  took  place  between  the  President  and 
John  N.  Mitchell,  his  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  most  trusted  political  confidant, 
during  the  two-hotir  conference  last  July  1 
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which  preceded  Mr.  Mitchell's  resignation  as 
campaign  manager?  That  was  two  weelcs 
after  the  Watergate  burglars  were  arrested. 
The  involvement  of  some  officials  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Re-election  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  already  becoming  apparent. 

Did  President  Nixon  fire  Mr.  Mitchell  be- 
cause of  the  bungled  Watergate  break-in? 
Did  Mr.  Mitchell  remove  himself  for  public 
relations  purposes  but  continue  to  keep  ef- 
fective control  over  the  committee's  opera- 
tions? Did  Mr.  Mitchell  teU  the  President 
during  that  conference  what  he  knew  about 
Mr.  Llddy.  Mr.  Hunt  and  the  other  Water- 
gate operators?  If  not.  why  not?  When  did 
the  President  first  learn  that  Llddy  and  Hunt 
had  been  on  the  White  House  payroll  per- 
forming undercover  missions? 

Next,  there  are  the  mysterious  telephone 
calls  last  July  to  and  from  L.  Patrick  Gray 
3d.  the  acting  director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Mr.  Gray,  distraught 
because  of  the  interference  of  White  House 
aides  in  the  F.B.I. 's  Investigation,  called 
Clark  MacOregor,  the  successor  to  Mr.  Mltch- 
eU  as  campaign  manager,  and  warned  him 
that  Watergate  might  be  much  more  serious 
than  anyone  thought. 

Whether  Mr.  MacGregor  told  that  to  the 
President  is  unclear,  but  soon  thereafter  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Gray  had  a  telephone  conver- 
sation. The  latter  told  the  President  he  was 
"confused"  about  the  intervention  of  White 
House  aides,  if  Mr.  Gray's  account  Is  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Nixon  did  not  ask  him  for  details. 
He  merely  told  him  to  carry  on  the  investiga- 
tion and  ended  the  conversation.  Why  did  the 
President  not  express  curiosity  about  some- 
thing obviously  worrying  his  inexperienced 
appointee  at  the  F3.I.? 

A  third  set  of  questions  concerns  the 
Watergate  investigation  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  John  W.  Dean  3d,  the 
President's  counsel.  Mr.  Nixon  referred  to 
Mr.  Dean's  "complete  investigation"  as  the 
basis  for  his  assertion  at  a  news  conference 
last  Aug.  29  that  no  one  then  employed  at 
the  White  House  was  involved  in  the  Water- 
gate case. 

It  now  appears,  according  to  Mr.  Dean,  that 
he  never  made  any  investigation,  never  sub- 
mitted any  report  written  or  oral  to  the 
President.  It  further  appears,  according  to 
unidentified  White  House  sources,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  relied  upon  an  oral  report  from 
John  D.  Ehrllchman  who  was  Mr.  Dean's 
superior.  In  that  remarkably  narrow  hierachy 
of  authority  at  the  White  House.  What  is 
the  truth  at>out  "the  Dean  investigation"? 
Did  Mr.  Dean  mislead  Mr.  Ehrllchman.  or 
did  Mr.  Ehrllchman  mislead  the  President? 

A  fourth  set  of  questions  arises  from  the 
activities  of  Dwight  Chapln.  the  President's 
appc'ntments  secretary,  and  Herbert  Kalm- 
bach,  the  President's  personal  attorney.  Mr. 
Kalmbich  raised  large  sums  in  cash  some  of 
which  he  dispensed,  on  Mr.  Chapin's  instruc- 
tions, to  the  head  of  a  network  of  political 
saboteurs.  In  view  of  Mr.  Kalmbach's  lawjer- 
clieiit  relationship  with  the  President  and 
In  view  of  his  long  personal  and  political 
association  with  him.  would  he  have  engaged 
In  such  activities  unle.ss  he  was  certain  that 
they  had  the  President's  approval?  Has  the 
President  evr  discnssed  these  matters  with 
Mr.  Kalmbach?  When  Mr.  Chapln  unex- 
pectedly resigned  last  winter  from  his  pres- 
tigious White  House  post  to  take  a  lower- 
paid  Job  In  private  industry,  did  not  Mr. 
Nixon  e:>:perlence  any  surprise  at  his  de- 
parture? 

If  President  Nixon  were  the  kind  of  man 
who.  like  General  Eisenhower,  had  little  In- 
terest m  the  details  of  politics  or.  like  Presi- 
dent Harding,  were  unintelligent,  some  of 
these  questions  would  not  arise.  But  Mr. 
Ni.xon  is  an  able  lawyer  quite  familiar  from 
the  Hiss  Investigation  with  the  work  of  the 
F.B.I,  and  of  criminal  prosecutors.  He  has 
an  omnivorous  taste  for  political  information 


and  a  feeling  for  the  nuances  of  power.  He  Is 
not  an  Ignorant  or  careless  man. 

The  hearings  of  the  Ervin  committee  and 
the  work  of  the  grand  Juries  may  unravel 
some  of  these  mysteries.  But  until  these 
questions — and  many  more  like  them— -are 
answered,  the  public  cannot  be  satisfied  that 
the  whole  truth  has  been  learned. 


THE    NEED    FOR    TOUGHER    FOOD 
SANITATION  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  93d  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  323.  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration in  enforcing  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation standards  in  the  Nation's  food- 
processing  industry.  This  bill  attracted 
broad  bipartisan  cospwnsorship  and  pub- 
lic interest. 

Since  the  introduction  of  H.R.  323,  a 
series  of  processed-food  contamination 
incidents  and  the  resulting  dangers  to 
the  consimier  public  have  imderscored 
the  necessity  for  enactment  of  strong 
and  effective  food-processing  legislation 
to  protect  the  American  consumer.  One 
of  the  provisions  of  my  bill  would  require 
the  registration  of  all  food-processing 
establishments  with  the  FDA.  a  practice 
which  is  not  presently  mandated  by  law. 
The  National  Canners  Association  has 
announced  that  it  supports  the  concept 
of  registration  of  commercial  food  can- 
ners with  the  FDA.  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  Interstfte  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  under  the  very 
capable  leadership  of  its  distine-uished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers),  will  take  action  upon  this 
proposal  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  New  York  Post  has  published  an 
article  on  the  recent  history  of  food  con- 
tamination in  the  United  States,  and  I 
am  including  it  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record: 

FDA  Checking  Mushroom  Canneries 

Washington  (LAT) — Government  food  in- 
spectors are  conducting  a  nationwide  survey 
of  the  mushroom  canning  Indtistry  in  the 
wake  of  three  discoveries  of  deadly  botulism 
germs  in  canned  mushrooms  this  year. 

The  mushroom  discoveries  were  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  commercial  botulism  cases  that 
have  occurred  since  1965,  when  the  first  out- 
break in  40  years  killed  two  Detroit  women 
who  had  eaten  tuiia  fish  salad. 

The  three  discoveries  of  contaminated 
mushrooms  were  made  before  anyone  had 
eaten  them.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion considers  this  the  result  of  Increased 
surveillance  and  public  awareness. 

The  first  mushroom  discovery  this  year 
was  made  by  a  company  employe  taking  In- 
ventory at  United  Canning  Co.  in  East  Pales- 
tine. Ohio. 

The  second  was  made  by  an  FDA  Inspector 
who  noticed  swollen  cans  at  a  warehouse  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Fred's  Cannery  of  South  Leb- 
anon. Ohio. 

The  third  discovery,  involving  Fran's  Can- 
ners of  Ravena,  N.Y.,  was  made  by  a  shopper 
at  the  Fort  Gordon.  Ga.,  commissary. 

HUGE   RECALI, 

After  the  discoveries,  the  FDA  recalled 
more  than  100,000  food  items — pizza,  tuna 
noodle  casseroles,  chicken  dinners,  beefbur- 
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gers — containing  mushrooms  supplied  by  the 
canneries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  FDA  launched  a  na- 
tionwide survey  of  all  mushroom  canning 
plantSj/€5oiItK  50.  The  survey  is  more  than 
half  jrompletedV 

^protection  activities  were  greatly 
lajjed  after  a  bowl  of  caiiried  soup 
'fed  a  life  In  1971  and  led  to  a  nation- 
roundup  of  more  than  a  million  cans  of 
ompany's  (Bon  Vlvant)  products, 
ending  on  FDA  food  programs,  tnclud- 
beefed  up  Inspections  and  research, 
soared  61  per  cent  from  fiscal  1971  to  1973. 
State  food  law  enforcement  agencies  were 
given  ^$4.5  million  to  carry  out  30.000  plant 
Inspections  over  a  three-year  period  and  re- 
port the  results  to  FDA. 

FDA  scientists  developed  an  Improved 
technique  to  screen  food  products  for  C. 
botullnum,  the  organism  that  produces  the 
botulin  toxin. 

Meantime,  the  National  Canners  Assn. 
came  up  with  a  program  calling  for  regis- 
tration of  commercial  food  canners.  manda- 
tory code  marking  and  highly  detailed  pro- 
duction controls  for  processing  of  Hermeti- 
cally sealed  low-acid  foods. 

One  part  of  the  program  was  to  require 
supervisors  of  cooking  and  container  sealing 
operations  to  receive  extensive  training  and 
be  certified   as   competent. 

Training  courses  have  begun  for  both  In- 
dustry personnel  and  FDA  food  plant  inspec- 
tors at  university  food  technology  centers 
in  important  canning  areas. 

The  Industry  program  Is  being  supple- 
mented with  specific  codes  of  sanitation  prac- 
tice for  different  sectors  of  the  food  Industry. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.! 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  had  I  been  present  and 
voting,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  roll- 
calls  11,  19,  54,  79,  80,  and  138.  I  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  111. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ORGANIZATION 
AGAINST  RACISM  AND  POLITICAL 
REPRESSION 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
May  3,  I  addressed  the  House  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  plans  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  establish  a  new  front  organiza- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  National  Defense 
Organization  Against  Racist  and  Polit- 
ical Repression — NDO.  On  that  occasion, 
I  briefly  renewed  the  background  of  the 
NDO  and  set  fortli  some  of  its  objectives. 
On  last  May  9.  mv  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio.  John  Ashbrook.  also 
addressed  the  House  on  this  subject  mat- 
ter and  furnished  additional  details  es- 
tablishing the  Communist  character  of 
the  NDO.  These  actions  were  taken  in 
order  to  alert  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  of  a  new  Communist 
propaganda  drive  designed  to  bring  about 
the  repeal  of  existing  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  national  security  and  to  cause  the 
defeat  of  proposed  remedial  legislation  in 
this  very  important  area. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  public 
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are  interested  in  learning  additional  de- 
tails concerning  the  NDO.  I  am  again 
taking  to  the  floor  to  alert  you  to  the 
current  plans  of  this  Communist  front 
group. 

The  founding  conference  of  the  NDO 
was  in  Chicago.  HI.,  on  the  week- 
end of  May  11-13,  1973.  at  the  Pick- 
Congress  Hotel  with  approximately  750 
individuals  in  attendance,  reportedly 
representing  some  225  separate  organiza- 
tions. Conspicuous  by  their  absence  were 
contingents  from  the  Communist  Party's 
bitter  rivals:  namely,  the  Maoists  and 
Trotskyites.  The  fact  that  they  were  not 
officially  represented  there  is  further  evi- 
dence that  this  was  strictly  a  Communist 
Party  show. 

Charlene  Mitchell,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party's  Central  Committee 
and  the  1968  Presidential  candidate  on 
the  Communist  Party  ticket,  chaired  the 
conference.  It  is  expected  that  Mitchell 
will  also  be  directing  the  National  De- 
fense Organization's  day-to-day  activi- 
ties from  its  New  York  City  headquar- 
ters. 

The  keynote  speaker  at  the  founding 
conference  was  the  notorious  Angela 
Davis,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  Central  Committee.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  just  a  decade 
ago,  prominent  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers such  as  Charlene  Mitchell  and  Ang- 
ela Davis  would  never  have  allowed  their 
names  to  be  published  in  connection 
with  fronts  established  by  the  party.  To- 
day, however,  the  seeming  public  apathy 
toward  communism  has  encouraged 
Communist  Party  members  to  "come  out 
of  the  closet"  in  an  effort  to  legitimize 
their  activities. 

Running  like  a  redline  through  Ang- 
ela Davis'  keynote  speech  was  a  total 
hostility  toward  our  free  society.  Davis 
charged  that  the  United  States  has  a 
history  of  "repression."  She  termed  the 
United  States  "an  imperialist  power" 
that  has  taken  drastic  forms  of  repres- 
sion against  the  "struggling  peoples  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America."  At  the  same 
time,  Davis  commended  the  "heroic  Viet- 
namese people  who  tied  down  the  U.S. 
military  apparatus  and  finally  expelled 
them  from  South  Vietnam."  She  termed 
this  'an  extraordinary  victory  over  Im- 
perialism." In  conclusion,  Davis  stated: 

We  Intend  to  devote  the  majority  of  the 
conference  to  the  task  of  developing  policies 
and  programs  for  united  action  designed  to 
defend  and  free  political  prisoners,  and  all 
victims  of  the  racist  and  Fasctstllke  offen- 
sive In  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
those  applauding  Davis'  diatribe  at  the 
conference  was  none  other  than  Mary 
Timothy.  Timothy  was  the  foreman  of 
the  jury  which  acquitted  Davis  of 
charges  that  she  furnished  some  of  the 
guns  used  in  a  1970  court  shoot-out  and 
kidnaping  which  resulted  In  the  death  of 
four  persons  In  California,  including  the 
presiding  judge.  Of  further  Interest  is 
the  fact  that  Timothy  stayed  in  Chicago 
with  Betllna  Aptheker.  who  is  another 
of  the  CP's  central  committee  members. 

A  most  active  participating  organiza- 
tion at  the  founding  conference  was  the 
National  Committee  Against  Repressive 


Legislation — NCARL — a  group  which  was 
originated  as  a  Communist  front  group 
and  which  still  has  several  prominent 
Communists  among  its  leaders.  The  pri- 
mary objective  of  NCARL  is  the  abolition 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security.  In  addition  to  nmning  a  con- 
ference workshop,  the  NCARL  was  active 
in  distributing  to  those  at  the  conference 
its  literature  aimed  at  abolishing  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
It  was  particularly  interesting  to  note 
that  the  NCARL  distributed  flyers  con- 
taining reprints  of  my  remarks  on  the 
House  floor  on  last  May  3  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record, 
along  with  the  usual  Communist  diatribe 
against  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity and  imploring  recipients  of  the 
literature  to  write  to  their  Congressmen 
to  demand  abolition  of  the  committee. 

On  last  January  9,  I  addressed  the 
House  as  to  the  history  and  leadership 
of  the  NCARL  and  also  exposed  the  false 
charges  they  made  against  my  commit- 
tee. For  the  benefit  of  Members  who  may 
want  to  refer  to  my  remarks  they  may  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  9,  1973,  beginning  on  page  537. 

Other  workshops  at  the  conference 
were  held  on  the  following  subject  mat- 
ters: Prisoners  and  prisons:  police  bru- 
tality; immigration  and  deportation:  re- 
pression in  the  Armed  Forces;  repression 
and  labor;  and  repression  of  political  or- 
ganizations and  individuals. 

A  nationally  coordinated  campaign, 
using  regional.  State,  and  local  defense 
coalitions  with  a  national  coordinator 
appointed  by  the  National  Steering  Com- 
mittee, was  announced  at  the  conference. 
States  are  grouped  Into  17  regions. 

In  working  to  achieve  its  objectives, 
the  National  Defense  Organization  pro- 
gram calls  for  a  campaign  of  opposition 
to  the  following  legislation  currently  be- 
fore the  93d  Congress:  H.R.  6241,  Con- 
stitutional Oath  Support  Act:  H.R.  1594, 
restraint  on  travel  by  U.S.  citizens  to 
hostile  areas;  and  H.R.  6046,  Criminal 
Code  Reform  Act  of  1973.  Also  high  on 
the  NDO  objectives  is  the  abolishment 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Anti-Riot  Act  of 
1968  as  well  as  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950.  The  NDO  plans  to 
establish  a  national  mass  lobby  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  around  Its  campaign  prior- 
ities; to  organize  letter  writing  campaign 
to  Members  of  Congress;  and  an  appeal 
to  the  United  Nations  "relying  on  the 
U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights." 

It  should  be  obvious  to  any  reasonably 
objective  observer  that  the  NDO  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  Communist-led  effort  to 
undermine  our  national  security  by 
falsely  claiming  that  all  legislation  relat- 
ing to  national  security  is  "repressive." 
In  spite  of  this,  prominent  public  leaders 
around  the  country,  including  two  may- 
ors of  large  cities  In  Indiana  and  Wis- 
consin, as  well  as  some  of  my  congres- 
sional colleagues,  have  endorsed  the  pro- 
gram of  the  NDO. 

Although  the  NDO  claims  a  sincere 
interest  in  ending  repression  and  racism, 
this  is  in  reality  just  another  of  the  great 
deceptions  practiced  by  the  Communists 
through  the  years.  Theirs  Is  a  single  aim; 


namely,  the  gaining  of  the  Communist 
objective  looking  toward  the  defeat  of 
all  legislation  designed  to  protect  our  in- 
ternal security. 

There  are  those  who  may  scoff  at  the 
significance  of  the  NDO  program,  but 
let  us  make  no  mistake;  the  CP  does  not 
consider  the  NDO  program  insignificant. 
Tliose  who  choose  to  downgrade  the 
threat  of  this  Communist  Party-directed 
operation  are  sadly  underestimating  the 
zeal  and  dedication  of  some  of  the  par- 
ticipants. 

When  the  antiwar  demonstrations 
were  at  their  height  here  in  Washington 
I  repeatedly  called  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  those  of  them  who 
were  following  the  lead  of  the  two  larg- 
est antiwar  groups,  the  National  Peace 
Action  Coalition  and  the  People's  Coali- 
tion for  Peace  and  Justice,  were  in  reality 
marching  behind  the  banners  of  the 
Trotskjite  Communist  Socialist  Workers 
Party,  which  owned  the  National  Peace 
Action  Coalition  lock,  stock,  and  barrel, 
and  the  Communist  Party,  which  had  a 
substantial  participation  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  People's  Coalition  for  Peace 
and  Justice. 

I  am  doing  the  same  thing  concerning 
the  latest  Communist  Party  effort — 
warning  those  of  you  who  may  be  misled 
by  its  propaganda.  Nothing  lasting  or 
worthwhile  can  be  accomplished  by  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  Communist  Party 
leaders  who  are  not  motivated  by  real 
concern  for  social  justice.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  legitimate  organizations  work- 
ing in  behalf  of  reform  of  our  penal 
system  and  other  alleged  concerns  of  the 
National  Defense  Organization.  They  all 
need  support  and  I  suggest  to  my  con- 
cerned colleagues  that  they  lend  their 
very  substantial  influence  to  those  who 
really  need  it  and  will  not  misuse  it. 

I  am,  incidentally,  happy  to  report  to 
the  House  that  its  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  continues  to  be  a  prime  target 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  its  sup- 
porters. I  would  have  cause  for  concern 
if  it  were  not. 


MEMORIES  OF  HARRY  TRUMAN 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mag- 
azine Modem  Maturity  is  a  publication 
of  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  In  their  February-March  issue, 
a  tribute  was  paid  to  our  former  Presi- 
dent. Harry  S  Truman,  which  escaped 
my  attention  imtil  within  the  last  few 
days. 

The  article  was  written  by  Hubert 
Pryor.  It  Is  not  long,  but  it  makes  some 
points  that  have  been  emphasized  be- 
fore but  put  In  slightly  different  termi- 
nology, with  a  sidelight  that  had  not  been 
included  in  other  editorials  or  other 
commentaries. 

The  article  so  appropriately  starts  oflf 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  never  a 
more  difficult  time  for  a  man  to  succeed 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
but  above  all  there  was  never  a  moment 
left  for  him  to  reflect  on  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  face.  In  just  a  few  words,  this 
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well-prepared  memorial  points  out  that 
within  2  months  after  being  thrust  Into 
the  world's  highest  office,  he  had  presided 
over  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  and 
had  the  courage  to  use  the  awesome 
weapons  to  end  the  struggle  in  the  Pacif- 
ic. Finally,  this  very  brief  memorial  con- 
cludes with  the  thought  that  of  all  of 
Mr.  Truman's  virtues,  his  one  supreme 
virtue  was  that  he  was  one  of  us — and, 
most  of  all.  he  demonstrated  what  any- 
one of  us  can  do  when  we  are  challenged 
to  solve  difficult  problems. 

The  full  content  of  the  article,  "Mem- 
ories of  Harry  Truman,"  by  Hubert 
Pr>or,  as  it  appeared  in  the  February- 
March,  1973  issue  of  Modem  Maturity, 
follows : 

Memories  or  Harry  Truman 

If  there  was  ever  a  more  dUBcult  time  to 
succeed  to  the  preoldency  of  the  United 
States,  there  wasnt  even  a  moment  to  re- 
flect on  the  matter.  In  the  above  picture, 
barely  two  months  after  being  thrust  Into 
the  world's  highest  office.  Harry  S  Truman 
had  presided  over  the  end  of  the  war  In 
Europe  and  was  preparing  to  end  the  struggle 
In  the  Pacific  with  weapons  so  awesome  that 
the  world  would  never  again  be  the  same. 
Between  VE-day  and  VJ-day,  he  made  a 
historic  appearance  in  San  Francisco. 
Chopping  his  hands  down  on  the  rostrum, 
and  sticking  out  his  jaw,  he  wound  up  the 
conference  held  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
the  United  Nations  and  attempting  to  set 
the  human  course  for  all  time  on  the  path 
of  peace. 

It  has  seemed  at  times  since  then  as  if  the 
high  hopes  of  San  Francisco  could  not  have 
been  more  short-sighted.  And  yet.  with  all 
the  turmoil  of  the  world,  we  have  been 
spared  the  total  nuclear  conflagration  so 
often  feared. 

We  owe  no  small  part  of  that  good  fortune 
to  the  acts  of  Harry  Truman  during  the  next 
almost  eight  years — maybe  not  always  the 
wisest,  maybe  not  always  the  most  popular, 
but  certainly  among  the  most  clear-cut.  the 
most  decisive  or  any  series  of  acts  under- 
taken by  any  American  chief  executive. 

In  the  social  order,  too.  we  have  much  for 
which  to  be  grateful  to  Harry  Truman.  It  was 
In  answer  to  his  call  that  the  first  National 
Conference  on  Aging  was  held  In  1950,  a 
meeting  In  Washington  attended  by  some 
800  men  and  women  from  around  the 
country  to  prepare,  as  It  turned  out,  for 
the  first  and  second  White  House  Con- 
ferences on  Aging  held  in  1961  and  1971. 

The  status  of  older  people  has  risen  many 
notches  since  the  days  Harry  Truman  was 
In  office.  And  for  all  our  problems,  we  have 
much  else  for  which  to  be  grateful  In  our 
lives  since  then,  too. 

Harry  Truman's  supreme  virtue  was  that 
he  was  one  of  us  and  that  he  showed  what 
any  one  of  us  can  do  when  challenged  to  do 
so. 

We  will  miss  him.  Let  us  not  miss  the  high 
example  he  set  us. 

Hubert  Prtor. 


LEA"VT:  of  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  fat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Arends)  ,  on  account  of  pressing 
fajnily  business,  for  today  and  Monday. 


,^  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiNSHAw)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  PuQUA,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzxjg,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


ADJOURNMENT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

For  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hinshaw)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Wylie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Miller. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Mollohan. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  14.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  encour- 
agement for  the  establishment  and  expansion 
of  health  maintenance  organizations,  health 
care  resources,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Quality  Health  Care  Conamlsslon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conmierce. 

S.  723.  An  act  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  Care  Delivery,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  1381.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  relating  to  the  collection  of  fees 
In  connection  with  the  use  of  Federal  areas 
for  outdoor  recreation  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  21, 1973,  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

922.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-403;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  a  preliminary  study  on 
the  disposal  and  possible  alternative  use  of 
waste  oil,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-500;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  H.R.  3801.  A  bill  to  extend 
Civil  Service  Federal  Employees  Group  Life 
Insurance  and  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  coverage  to  United  States  nationals 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government;  (Kept. 
No.  93-214) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wtdler)  : 
H.R.  7900.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Baker,    Mr.    Cohen.    Mr. 
PORSTTHE,  Mr.  GtTDE.  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mr.  HiLLis.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Colorado,  ISx.  Lent.  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.    McDade.    Mr.    McKinnet.    Mr. 
Madigan,   Mr.   Matne,   Mr.   Mosher, 
Mr.    PRrrcHARD,    Mr.    Rinaldo,    Mr. 
Schneebeli,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tork, 
Mr.      J.      William      Stanton,      Mr. 
Steicer    of    Wisconsin,    Mr.    Teaoue 
of  California,   Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Ware)  : 
H.R.  7901.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bero- 
LAND,  Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Leg- 
gett.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Mr.  PoDEXL,  Mr.  Preter.  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roy.  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL.   Mr.   RUPPE,   Mr.   Sarbanes.   Mr. 
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Sntder.     Mr.     Studds,     and     Mr. 
Walsh)  : 
H.R.  7902.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  gasoline  to  Independent  gaso- 
line retailers;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself.  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.   Adams,   Mr.  Wh-liam  D.  Ford, 
Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr.    Whitehttkst, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  7903.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  gasoline  to  Independent  gaso- 
line retailers;    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and   Foreign   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BAFALIS: 
H.R.  7904.  A   bUl  to  deauthorlze  perma- 
nently    the     recently-halted     Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal;    to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H  Ji.  7905.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
classification    of    certain    ceramic    articles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.    COHEN     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Armstrong,    Mr.    Beard,    Mr.    Bub- 
GENER,    Mrs.    Burke    of    California, 
Mr.  Butxer.  Mr.  Cbonin,  Mr.  Fboeh- 
UCH,    Mr.    Qunteb,   Mr.   Hanrahan, 
Mr.    Hinshaw,    Mr.    Httdnttt,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Miss  Joboan, 
Mr.  LOTT,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  CBbun, 
Mr.  Pabris,  Mr.  PBrrcHARD,  Mr.  Ron- 
CALLo  of  New  York,  Mr.  Stkelman, 
Mr.    SxrrDDs,    Mr.    Treen,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska)  : 
H.R.  7906.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  facili- 
ties and  assistance  for  Members-elect  to  the 
House   of   Representatives   who   are   not   In- 
cumbent Members  of  the  House  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Hoiise  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  COUQHON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Archer,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  7907.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
an  Income  tax  credit  for  certain  expenses  of 
elementary  or  secondary  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   COUGHLIN    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Anderson    of    Illinois.    Mr.    Archer, 
Mr.  Biesteb,  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Mr.  Raii.sbacx,  Mr.  Steele,  and 
Mr.  Vevset  I  : 
H.R.   7908.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    19-54    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
caHon;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  7909.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Cede,  to  extend  to  10  years  the  delimit- 
ing period  In  which  veterans  must  complete 
their  educational  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelsen  )  : 
H.R.  7910.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  determining  the  Federal  payment  for  the 
District  «f  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  7911.  A  hlU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  deductions 
from  gross  income  for  salary  paid  to  aliens 
Illegally  employed   In  the  United  States;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANRAHAN: 
H.R.  7912.  A  bill  to  assure  the  imposition 
of  appropriate  penalties  for  persons  convicted 
of  offenses  Involving  heroin  or  morphine,  to 
provide  emergency  procedures  to  govern  the 
pretrial    and    posttrial    release    of    persona 
charged    with   offenses    involving   heroin   or 
morphine,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.  7913.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  meat  quota 


provisions  of  Public  Law  88-482;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7914.  A  biU  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat 
and  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  meat  of  goats 
and  sheep  (except  lambs);  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Miss  JORDAN: 
H.R.  7915.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  7916.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1331(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  persons  other- 
wise qualified  who  were  Reserves  before 
August  16,  1945,  and  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  so-called  Berlin  crisis,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Cabnet  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Adams)  : 
H.R.  7917.  A  bin  to  provide  minimum  dis- 
closure standards  for  written  consumer  prod- 
uct warranties  against  defect  or  malfunction; 
to  define  minimum  Federal  content  standards 
for  such  warranties;  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  In  order  to  Improve  Its 
consumer  protection  activities;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    O'HARA     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Biaggi.   Mr.   Brademas,   Mr.   Oatdos, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Benitez,  Mr.  Hubeb, 
Mr.     Badhxo,     Mr.     Bingham,     Mr. 
CoNTB,  Mr.  db  Lugo,  Mr.  Dknt,  Mr. 
PisHEB,  Mr.   WnxiAM  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Praseb,  Mr.  Guimo, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Hobton)  : 
H.R.    7918.    A   bUl    to    amend   the   Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  student-athletes  and  their  coaches  to  par- 
ticipate   as    representatives    of    the    United 
States    in    amateur    International    athletic 
events,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Educat*on  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    O'HARA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Biaggi,   Mr.   Brademas,   Mr.   Gatdos. 
Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Benitez,  Mr.  Huber, 
Mr.  Mathias  of  California.  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Moakixt.  Mr. 
Moss,   Mr.   Nedzi,   Mr.   Peppkb,   Mr. 
Podell,   Mr.    Rees,   Mr.    Rosenthal, 
Mr.  TiERNAN.  Mr.  Vandeb  Jagt,  Mr. 
Ware,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.    7919.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  student-athletes  and  their  coaches  to  par- 
ticipate   as    representatives    of    the    United 
States    in    amateur    International    athletic 
events,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  7920.  A  bill  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Praser,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Pike,  and 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.    7921.    A   bin    to   amend   the   Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  require 
that  in  the  labeling  and  advertising  of  drugs 
sold  by  prescription  the  "established  name" 
of  such  drug  must  appear  each  time  their 
proprietary  name  is  used,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Fbaser.  Mr.   Gunter,   Mr.   Metcalte, 

Mr.  Pike,  and  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois) : 

HJl.  7922.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 

drugs  and   pharmaceuticals  be   prominently 

labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which  potency 


or  efficacy  becomes  diminished;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fbaseb,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Pike,  and  Mr.  Pbice  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  7923.  A  biU  to  permit  the  advertising 
of  drug  prices  and  to  require  retailers  of  pre- 
scription drugs  to  post  the  prices  of  certain 
commonly  prescribed  drugs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Metcalte,  and  Mr.  Pbice 
of  lUinois)  : 
H.R.  7924.  A  biU  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  compulsory 
licensing  of  prescription  drug  patents;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SARASIN: 
H.R.  7925.  A  bill  to  eliminate  racketeering 
In  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  In  the 
enforcement  of  cigarette  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Del- 
lums,  Mr.  Waldie,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California) : 
H.R.  7926.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  furnish  predlsaster  assistance  in  accord- 
ance  with   the   Disaster   Relief   Act   of    1970 
to  avert  or  lessen  the  affects  of  a  major  disas- 
ter in  California;  to  the  Commission  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS : 
HJl.  7927.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  broaden  the 
powers  of  national  banks  to  make  real  estate 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  7928.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment under  part  A  thereof  (the  hospital  in- 
surance benefit  program)  for  care  and  treat- 
ment furnished  at  a  central  radiation  ther- 
apy treatment  facility;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
RoDiNo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
Patten) : 
H.R.  7929.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine    Act,    1936,    as    amended    (46    US.C. 
1241) ,  to  Insure  a  fair  and  reasonable  partici- 
pation of  U.S.  flag  commercial  vessels  In  car- 
rying   petroleum    and    petroleum    products 
whose  shipment  originates  In  foreign  ports 
and  which  are  carried  to  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By   Mr.    WAMPLER    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia) : 
H.R.  7930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection    Act     with    respect    to    custom 
slaughtering;    to    the    Committee    on    Agri- 
culture. 

By    Mr.    BAFALIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Abdnob.    Mr.    .Armstrong,    Mr.    Bur- 

GENER,   Mr.   PisHFR.   Mr.   Haley,   Mr. 

Hanrahan,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr.  Hudnut, 

Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lujan, 

Mr.     Mann,    Mr.     McCloskey.     Mr. 

Moorhead  of  California.  Mr.  Parris, 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Vlrgnla,  and  Mr. 

Walsh)  : 

H.J.   Res.   558.   Joint  resolution   proposing 

an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of   the 

United  States  to  provide  that  appropriations 

made  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  its 

revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or  national 

emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the  systematic 

paying  back   of   the   national   debt;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Abends.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Frenzbl,  Mr.  Froeh- 
LicH,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr  Hast- 
ings, and  Mr.  Devine)  : 
H  J.  Res.  659.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  nonpartisan  commission  on  political  cam- 
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paign  reform  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fben- 
ZEL.  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  Mr. 
Roy,  and  Mr.  Talcott)  : 
H.J.  Res.  560.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  in  November  which  Includes 
Thanksgiving  Day  In  each  year  as  "National 
Family    Week";    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
R.  Res.  397.  Resolution  disapproving  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 

H.R.  7931.  A  "-Ul  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  A. 
Feldman,  lieutenant  commander.  Marine 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy  Reserve;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

H.R.  7932.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manuel  H.  Araya;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  7933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Os- 
valdo  Salazar-Cabrera;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

2160.  The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of 
Norman  L.  Birl,  Jr.,  Rosharon,  Tex.,  relative 
to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  EXPLAINS  IM- 
PORTANT ROLE  OF  POLICE- 
WEST  VIRGINIA  PROBLEMS  ARE 
LISTEE>— NATIONAL  POLICE  WEEK 
FOCUSES  ATTENTION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    west    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
week.  May  13-19,  is  "Police  Week" — a 
week  that  deserves  recognition  by  Amer- 
ica's citizens.  The  policeman's  job  today 
is  tougher  than  ever.  Patrick  V.  Murphy, 
head  of  the  Police  Foundation,  says  the 
Nation's  law  enforcement  community  is 
crippled  by  frustration,  low  morale,  and 
a  shattered  self-image.  Murphy  feels 
that— 

The  policeman  has  never  been  able  to  tell 
the  public  how  different  and  tough  his  life 
is.  how  dangerous  It  is.  People  have  no  idea 
of  the  complexities  and  pressures  of  his  job. 

The  policeman's  roles  are  many  and 
varied.  He  or  she  must  be  a  traffic  di- 
rector, a  "big  brother."  a  teacher,  an 
administrator,  and  a  protector  of  the 
public.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  West 
Virginia  Governor's  Committee  on 
Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Correction,  the 
discussion  of  community  relations  cov- 
ered issues  such  as:  The  relation  of  edu- 
cation, religion,  and  employment  to 
crime:  new  directions  in  education  and 
employment  efforts;  specific  community 
and  individual  actions  as  deterrents  to 
crime:  integrity  of  government:  delivery 
of  social  services;  responsiveness  of  gov- 
errmicnt:  drug  abuse  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  education. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  over  the  in- 
creasing number  of  law  enforcement 
officers  who  have  been  killed  by  crimi- 
nals. Our  able  colleague.  Senator  East- 
land, has  called  for  "immediate  action 
from  Congress."  One  hundred  or  more 
police  officers  have  been  killed  in  each 
of  the  last  3  years — double  that  of  the 
mid-1960's.  In  1971.  126  policemen  were 
killed.  Last  year  112  officers  were  slain. 
More  officers  were  killed  attempting 
arrests  than  in  any  catejory.  We  must 
stop  warfare  against  the  police. 

An  ever-increasing  problem  for  law- 
enforcement  is  drug  abuse.  Col.  R.  L. 
Bonar.  head  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Police,  has  asked  the  State  to  provide 
additional  troopers  to  meet  the  drug 
situation.  Bonar  said  that  the  drug  prob- 
lem is  a  serious  one  and  has  affected  stu- 


dents in  high  schools  throughout  West 
Virginia.  In  1968,  he  said,  there  were  only 
three  drug  arrests  made  in  the  State  but 
last  year  there  were  434  and  he  expects 
600  this  year.  The  age  group  most  seri- 
ously affected  ranges  from  14  to  23. 

During  this  week  and  throughout  the 
year.  Mr.  President,  our  citizenry  is  re- 
minded to  say  "Hello"  to  the  neighbor- 
hood policeman  or  to  nod  "Thank  you" 
at  the  officer  when  he  assists  us  in 
crossing  the  street  or  giving  us  directions. 
It's  a  small  token  of  appreciation  but  yet 
a  well-deserved  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  following  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  :  An  excerpt  from 
Bill  Gold's  "District  Line"  column  about 
a  radio  program  responsible  for  better 
communication  between  the  police  and 
the  community  in  Charleston.  W.  Va.; 
my  statement  on  the  anniversary  of  this 
unique  program;  a  letter  from  the 
Charleston  chief  of  police  about  the 
"Buzz  the  Fuzz'  program;  a  new  article 
on  Patrick  Murphy  of  the  Police  Founda- 
tion; and  a  "letter  to  the  editor"  of  the 
News-Tribune  in  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  by  a 
former  West  Virginia  State  trooper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16,  1973] 

The  Distbict  Line 

(By  BUl  Gold) 

sroGESTioN  box 

A  young  friend  named  Jennings  Randolph 
served  his  state  for  14  years  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  already  put  in  14  more 
in  the  Senate,  and  was  reelected  to  another 
6-year  term  last  November.  Somehow  dur- 
ing all  these  years  he  has  managed  to  main- 
tain a  lively  mterest  in  new  ideas. 

The  latest  from  him  is  about  the  "Buzz  the 
Fuzz"  Idea  that  gained  almost  Instant  popu- 
larity in  Charleston,  West  Virginia's  capital. 
Any  citizen  who  has  a  police-related  ques- 
tion can  get  it  answered  by  dialing  a  special 
number  listed  in  the  Charleston  phone  book. 
In  addition,  there's  a  Buzz  the  Fuzz  radio 
program  sponsored  by  a  Community  Involve- 
ment Task  Force. 

Big  city  police  departments  looking  for 
ways  to  establish  better  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  themselves  and  their  com- 
munities might  be  well  advised  to  consider 
Sen.  Randolph's  report  on  Buzz  the  Fuzz. 


Charleston  Police  Department. 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  February  27.  1973. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  to  acknowledge,  with  ap- 
preciation,   receipt    of    the    article    entitled 


"The  District  Line'  ...  by  Bill  Gold,  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1973.  and  in  which  your  latest  idea 
concerning  Charleston's  "Bvizz-the-Fuzz" 
program  was  published  In  the  suggestion 
box. 

Since  the  establishment  of  "Buzz-the- 
Fuzz",  Charleston  Police  have  been  success- 
ful In  reaching  approximately  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  teenager  and  pre-teen  youth  In 
our  City. 

Our  last  radio  broadcast  was  on  Thursday, 
February  22,  1973,  between  7:00  P.M.  and 
7:30  P.M.  After  "Buzz-the-Fuzz  "  left  the  air, 
our  ofiBcer  remained  at  the  radio  station  for 
more  than  thirty  minutes,  answering  ques- 
tions still  being  telephoned  In. 

We  feel  that  "Buzz-the-Puzz"  acquaints 
adults  and  youth  with  "their"  police  depart- 
ment and  establishes  a  better  relationship 
between  our  department  and  the  citizens  of 
the  City  of  Charleston.  It  also  makes  our 
officers  more  aware  of  their  personal  lives 
and  conduct  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  on 
'•Buzz-the-F\izz". 

Our  program  is  very  successful  and  one  of 
which  we  are  extremely  proud. 

May  I  thank  you  for  your  suggestion  to 
other  Police  Departments  that  such  a  pro- 
gram might  be  advisable  to  establish  com- 
munications between  the  police  and  the 
community. 

Very  truly  yours. 

L.  H.  MoBBis, 
Chief  o)  Police. 

Radio  Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph.   March   8,    1973 

I  commend  'WXIT's  Buzz  the  Fuzz  Pro- 
gram on  its  first  anniversary.  I  know  the  Im- 
portant public  service  role  it  provides  and 
Its  value  to  the  people. 

The  Charleston  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, The  Charleston  Police  Department 
and  the  management  of  WXIT  are  all  to  be 
commended  for  their  participation  In  this 
unique  program. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  drug  In- 
formation effort  of  WXIT.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics.  I  know  of  the  drug  problem  fac- 
ing us.  I  believe  informational  programs  such 
as  Buzz  and  the  Fuzz  are  very  beneficial. 

Again,  my  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  14,  1973] 

Ex-Chief  Mutipht  Sees  Work  Ahead 

(By  Paul  W.  'Valentine  I 

Patrick  V.  Murphy,  cop  for  27  years,  police 
chief  in  four  cities  including  New  York  and 
Washington  and  now  head  of  the  Police 
Foundation  here,  says  the  nation's  law  en- 
forcement community  Is  crippled  by  frustra- 
tion, low  morale  and  a  shattered  self-image. 

"There  have  been  Improvements,  yes.  but 
we  still  have  a  very  long  way  to  go,"  said 
Murphy.  52,  In  his  new  office  at  the  Police 
Foundation,  an  arm  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
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with  a  $30  million  grant  to  devlBe  experi- 
mental and  Innovative  training  and  research 
projects  among  the  nation's  police  depart- 
ments. 

In  a  wide-ranging  but  bleak  overview  of 
law  enforcement  In  America,  Murphy  said 
police  departments  lack  professlonallzatlon, 
resist  change,  suffer  organizational  fragmen- 
tation, plEice  undue  emphasis  on  hardware 
and  equipment  and  are  paranoid  about  the 
often  hostile  world  surrounding  them. 

Rank-and-file  policemen  are  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  social  "permissiveness  and  loss 
of  standards"  they  see  around  them,  he  said, 
while  police  chiefs  are  vexed  by  a  similar  loss 
of  discipline  among  the  rank  and  file  Itself. 
Police  departments  are  plagued  by  slck- 
Ins,  "blue  flu"  protests  and  other  breaches  of 
the  paramilitary  tradition  of  policing,  he 
said. 

"The  chiefs  are  always  complaining  that 
the  new  policemen  don't  respect  authority, 
that  they  don't  want  to  comply,  to  conform," 
he  said. 

Rank  and  file  officers  In  turn  feel  that  the 
"country  Is  going  to  hell."  he  said,  and  they 
consider  themselves  the  "thin  blue  line"  be- 
tween order  and  chaos. 

Police  officers  Increasingly  have  retreated 
Into  social  Isolation  and  their  own  closed 
fraternities  "because  they  feel  that  no  one 
understands  them,"  Murphy  said. 

"It's  so  frustrating  to  them,"  be  said. 
"The  policeman  has  never  been  able  to  tell 
the  public  how  different  and  tough  his  life 
Is.  how  dangerous  It  is.  People  have  no  Idea 
of  the  complexities  and  pressures  of  his 
Job  .  .  .  Since  be  feels  no  one  understands 
him,  he  tends  to  get  Into  that  kind  of  a 
shell." 

Many  officers  resent  what  they  feel  Is  an 
attempt  by  modern  police  departments  to 
force  them  Into  a  "social  worker"  role  In 
addition  to  their  traditional  enforcement 
jobs.  Murphy  said. 

"We're  trying  to  Improve  the  policeman's 
I)€rceptlon  of  himself  In  this  respect,"  he 
said.  "If  he  ever  sat  down  and  thought  about 
It,  he'd  realize  that  most  of  Ms  work  always 
has  been  of  a  noncriminal  nature — am- 
bulance runs,  accidents,  quieting  a  noisy 
party — and  not  to  lock  people  up. 

'"The  policeman's  Job  is  maintaining  order, 
not  Just  arresting  people  .  .  .  Settling  do- 
mestic dispute^  without  arresting  anyone 
Is  an  exaaopie  of  how  a  truly  professional 
policeman  can  put  his  skills  to  work." 

Despite  these  and  other  problems.  Murphy 
said,  there  have  been  some  fundamental  Im- 
provements In  police  performance  In  re- 
cent years. 

"Major  city  departments  especially  are 
more  sophisticated  now  In  handling  race 
relations,  crowd  control,  when  auid  how  to 
make  arrests,  things  of  that  sort,"  he  said. 
But  a  central  problem  remains:  profes- 
sionalizing police  departments  and  Junking 
the  "military  model"  on  which  most  depart- 
ments are  now  structured,  he  said. 

Among  other  things,  this  would  allow 
rank-and-file  officers  to  participate  more 
fully  In  the  "problem  solving  and  priority 
setting"  procedures  of  the  department,  he 
said. 

Professlonallzatlon  would  also  help  to 
establish  statewide  standards  of  perform- 
ance, encourage  the  merger  or  elimination 
of  small  inefficient  departments  and  over- 
come the  "fragmentation  and  Interjurisdic- 
tional messes  we  now  have  in  our  metropoli- 
tan areas,"  he  said. 

Another  benefit,  already  used  In  some 
cities,  he  said.  Is  employment  of  civilians 
as  {jersonnel  directors,  systems  managers, 
lawyers  and  other  specialized  consultants  In 
the  police  hierarchy. 

There  Is  an  additional  need,  he  said,  for 
departments  to  de-emphasize  the  use  and 
display  of  police  hardware — guns,  tear  gas. 
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armored  personnel  carriers — and  to  encour- 
age Instead  the  use  of  low  key  tactics,  non- 
violent crowd  control  procedures  and  In- 
dividual dispute  settlement  skills. 

As  president  of  the  Police  Foundation, 
Murphy  says  he  hopes  now  to  combine  his 
experience  as  a  policeman  with  the  energies 
of  the  foundation  to  help  cure  the  Ills  of 
contemporary  law  enforcement. 

Once  a  beat  patrolman  In  New  York  City 
27  years  ago.  Murphy  has  served  as  police 
chief  In  Syraciise,  N.Y.,  public  safety  director 
In  Washington,  police  commissioner  In  De- 
troit and  most  recently  police  commissioner 
In  New  York. 

He  was  also  briefly  an  administrator  of  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration in  late  1968. 

[From  the  Keyser   (W.  Va.)    News-Tribune, 

Dec.   14,   1972] 

Lbtteb  to  the  Editor 

On  Monday,  Dec.  11,  1972,  three  West  'Vir- 
ginia Conservation  Officers  were  walking 
across  Potomac  State  Campus.  I  personally 
knew  one  of  them  because  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Police 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  him  on 
occasions.  The  other  two  officers  I  had  never 
worked  with  but  have  bad  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  the  past.  They  stopped  and  we 
talked  for  a  minute  and  I  asked:  "What  are 
you  doing  up  here?"  They  informed  me  that 
they  bad  a  warrant  for  an  individual.  I  told 
them  to  take  It  easy  and  that  I  would  see 
them  around.  As  they  started  to  continue 
their  walk  across  the  campus  I  heard  some 
shouting  "GET  THE  PIGS  OFF  CAMPUS." 
Not  only  does  this  type  of  thing  occur  with 
the  students  but  with  the  public  In  general 
also. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  legislature  passed  a 
law  lowering  the  adult  status  from  21  years 
of  age  to  18  years  of  age.  This  means  that 
an  18-year-old  by  law  is  considered  an  adult. 
It  gives  him  the  right  to  vote,  to  buy  whiskey, 
and  to  enter  Into  corporations,  etc.  I  have 
always  contended,  however,  that  Just  because 
an  individual  reaches  the  age  of  18,  21,  or 
even  25  that  this  In  Itself  doesn't  make  him 
an  adult.  Whenever  I  hear  conunents  like  I 
heard  on  Monday  then  I  feel  it  Just  sets  a 
stronger  foundation  on  my  belief  mentioned 
above.  Unfortunately,  It's  not  only  the  stu- 
dents, it's  the  citizens,  and  what  is  more 
disgraceful  It  is  the  parents  who  also  make 
these  type  of  comments. 

So  many  times  I  hear  people  say  that  a 
particular  person  Isn't  a  cop  because  he  has 
never  had  any  training.  All  the  administra- 
tion has  done  Is  given  him  a  badge  and  gun 
and  call  him  a  policeman.  I  will  admit  that 
you  are  100  percent  right  and  that  I  dis- 
agree with  that  procedure  100  percent.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  policemen  in  this  cate- 
gory and  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge, 
not  only  of  the  law  but  more  so  common 
sense.  It  makes  It  bad  for  all  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  Just  like  those  few  individuals 
who  shouted  those  words  make  it  bad  for 
all  college  students  and  all  citizens,  parents, 
etc.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  don't 
need  policemen  of  this  caliber.  I  feel  that  all 
law-enforcement  personnel  from  Justice  of 
Peace  to  F.B.I,  should  be  required  to  be 
trained  before  being  sent  out  to  do  a  man's 
Job. 

As  for  the  word  "PIG."  To  a  well  trained, 
dedicated  police  officer  that  word  has  a 
specific  meaning.  Pride.  Integrity,  and  Guts. 
If  an  individual  gets  all  excited  when  some- 
one calls  him  a  "PIG,"  then  he's  not  cut  out 
for  the  Job. 

When  I  heard  the  words,  "get  the  pigs 
off  campus,"  It  wasn't  the  fact  that  the  word 
"pig"  was  mentioned  that  puzzled  me.  it  was 
the  sound  of  disrespect  that  encoiu-aged  me 
to  write  this  letter.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
if  people  had  the  opportunity  to  ride  for  one 
week    with    a    law   enforcement   officer   the 
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attitudes  of  many  would  change.  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  would  be  many  people  who 
couldn't  take  It  for  a  week. 

I  bear  people  talk  about  police  harassment. 
You  people  don't  know  what  harassment  la 
until  you  are  a  policeman. 

A  policeman  is  a  lot  of  things,  but  what 
people  forget  Is  that  he  is  an  individual  with 
feelings  also.  He  goes  out  and  tries  to  do  a 
Job  (most  of  the  time  the  odds  are  against 
him)  protect  lives  and  property.  The  lives 
and  property  of  you  and  your  family.  He  takes 
many  risks  and  Is  compelled  to  do  things 
which  brings  tears  to  his  eyes  or  makes  him 
feel  like  Its  time  to  get  behind  the  bushes 
and  vomit  (only  because  what  he  has  to  do 
Is  part  of  his  Job  and  it  takes  a  certain  kind 
to  do  It). 

Do  you  know  what  It's  like  to  get  a  call 
that  a  man  has  Just  shot  and  killed  three 
people  and  has  barricaded  himself  In  a  house? 
Do  you  realize  who  has  to  get  that  man  out 
of  that  house  before  he  kills  anyone  else? 
The  policeman.  Do  you  know  what  It  Is  like 
to  be  called  out  on  an  accident  and  when  you 
arrive  you  recognize  the  car  as  being  your 
best  friend's  or  a  nelghlwr  and  all  that  Is 
visible  Is  blood  and  part  of  a  leg  because  the 
rest  of  the  body  Is  pinned  underneath  the 
car?  Do  you  know  how  It  feels  to  have  to  go 
to  a  home  and  tell  a  mother,  father,  hus- 
band, or  wife  that  their  son  or  daughter  or 
mate  was  killed  In  an  automobile  accident 
by  a  drunk?  The  sound  of  screams,  the  beg- 
ging, the  hoping  that  there  has  been  some 
kind  of  a  mistake.  None  of  It  is  pretty.  Not 
one  bit  of  It.  Then  finally  the  day  comes 
when  you  receive  a  teletjpe  that  Trooper  or 

Patrolman was  killed  this 

morning  attempting  to  serve  a  warrant  or 
while  making  a  routine  check.  That,  my 
friends,  is  a  terrible  feeling.  It  makes  you 
want  to  cry,  to  vomit,  and  the  worst  of  It 
all  Is  that  the  poUceman  must  attend  his 
fellowman's  funeral  and  be  brave  as  he  sits 
and  watches  the  dead  policeman's  wife  and 
family  accept  all  that  Is  left  of  his  life.  His 
name  plate  and  the  flag  that  was  draped 
over  his  coffin.  I  could  go  on  and  on  about 
the  policeman. 

Again  I  must  agree  with  the  public  that 
there  Is  no  place  for  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer If  he  has  no  training.  He  Is  a  menace 
to  our  society,  he  may  get  a  fellow  police 
officer  killed,  and,  yes,  he  will  find  It  hard 
to  gain  the  respect  of  the  people  he  is  to 
serve.  We  cannot  blame  all  of  this  on  the 
Individual  himself  except  that  he  ought  to 
respect  himself  and  the  people  he  Is  to  serve 
more  by  fighting  and  requesting  that  train- 
ing be  made  available  for  him.  Also  if  the 
public  would  concern  themselves  with  this 
problem  and  demand  that  their  law  enforce- 
ment officers  be  trained  then  I'm  sure  this 
would  wake  many  administrations  up 
throughout  our  country. 

I  was  a  policeman  or  a  "PIG."  If  you  wish, 
in  Keyser  for  a  little  over  two  years.  I  was 
proud  to  wear  the  forest  green  uniform  of 
the  W.  Va.  State  Police,  and  I  was  also  proud 
to  work  with  the  Individuals  that  I  worked 
with.  They  taught  me  a  lot  and  I  have  a  lot 
to  learn  and  eventually  hope  to  go  back 
Into  law  enforcement.  The  citizens  of  Keyser 
and  Mineral  County  taught  me  a  lot  aJso. 
They  care,  but  they  don't  want  to  get  In- 
volved. If  you  care,  you  will  get  Involved  If 
only  to  voice  your  opinion. 

To  the  students  and  to  the  citizens  who 
feel  that  the  words  disrespect  and  policeman 
go  together,  there  is  one  thing  to  keep  In 
mind.  If  it  wasn't  for  the  "PIGS"  then  the 
PENS  throughout  the  nation  would  not  be 
filled  with  people  who  have  committed  crimes 
against  the  lives  and  property  that  the  po- 
Uceman trie?  in  vain  to  protect. 

Ex-Trooper  James  D.  Ross, 

Keyser,  W.  Va. 
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BIO  BROTHER  GOVERNMENT  NOW 
TELLS  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  WHAT 
TO  DO 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1966,  the 
Clinton  Christian  School  was  founded 
on  a  curriculum  which  interlinked  a 
progressive  educational  program  with  re- 
ligious concepts  and  discipline.  Recent 
governmental  actions  at  this  privately 
operated  school  are  an  example  of  "big 
brother"  government  assuming  the  role 
of  dictating  to  all  of  us,  not  only  what 
is  to  be  taught  in  our  schools,  but  also 
how  it  is  to  be  taught. 

Itn  conferring  with  Prince  Georges 
County  Councilman.  John  Burcham,  he 
informed  me  that  the  County  Health  De- 
partment objected  to  the  disciplinary 
methods  employed  by  the  school  as  well 
as  the  children  learning  and  repeating  in 
unison,  verses  and  chapters  from  the 
Bible.  Furthermore,  representatives  of 
the  Health  Department  gave  scores  of 
zero  to  the  school  because  it  did  not  have 
exactly  the  materials  prescribed  for  3-to 
6-year  olds,  such  as  a  table  and  chairs, 
telephones,  sponges,  hand  puppets,  et 
cetera. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  a  real 
paradox  when  a  representative  of  gov- 
ernment expresses  concern  about  yoimg 
children  having  the  opportimlty  for  free- 
dom of  expression  when  In  the  same 
breath  those  representatives  of  govern- 
ment are  prescribing  to  those  in  charge 
of  a  school  a  very  specific  controlled  en- 
vironment. It  seems  strange  that  chil- 
dren must  have  an  opportunity  for  free- 
dom of  expression,  but  the  grownups  do 
not. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  this  campaign 
against  this  and  other  private  schools  is 
a  thinly  disguised  attempt  to  deny  par- 
ents of  Prince  Greorges  Coimty  a  chance 
to  send  their  youngsters  to  private 
schools  rather  than  have  them  bused 
miles  and  miles  away  from  their  home 
neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  represents 
clearly  the  concept  that  the  parents,  not 
the  State,  can  make  the  best  judgment 
as  to  what  is  best  for  their  children,  I 
would  like  to  call,  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  an  editorial  by  The 
Courier,  a  weekly  newspaper  published 
in  Prince  Georges  County,  Md. 
Inexcusable  Report 

Just  seven  years  ago  several  people  who 
were  dismayed  by  the  lack  of  association 
between  God  and  life  In  the  public  school 
system  of  Prince  Georges  County  founded 
and  opened  the  Clinton  Christian  School. 

Its  founders  embarked  on  a  program  of 
education  which  not  only  would  teach  chil- 
dren to  read,  write,  add  and  subtract,  but 
would  place  an  Important  emphasis  on  God's 
role  in  man's  life  and  man's  role  on  God's 
Earth. 

The  founders  realized  what  everyone  In  the 
world  realizes  except  the  various  boards  of 
education.  If  the  learning  process  is  to  func- 
tion well  there  must  be  discipline,  so  with 
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parental  p>ermtssion  paddling  was  instituted 
as  the  reward  for  misbehavior. 

That  people  liked  the  idea  of  this  school 
was  evidenced  by  an  ever  increasing  enroll- 
ment. Parents  who  could  send  their  chUdren 
to  public  school  for  free  chose  Instead  to  pay 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  to  send  them  to 
Clinton  Christian  School  where  the  Bible  and 
strict  discipline  were  an  Integral  part  of  reg- 
ular school  life. 

Presently  more  than  600  students  are  en- 
rolled on  three  separate  campuses  of  tbe 
school. 

Now  comes  tbe  biireaucracy,  that  so  totally 
epitomizes  Prince  Georges  County  these  days, 
in  an  attempt  to  close  the  school  for  reasons 
that  smack  more  of  harassment  than  genu- 
ine concern  for  tbe  children  of  parents  who 
willingly  and  deliberately  place  their  chil- 
dren In  an  educational  environment  of  which 
they  approve. 

There  are  zoning  considerations  and  fire 
safety  considerations  Included  In  the  move 
against  the  school. 

Zoning  Is  an  arbitrary  situation  and  easUy 
resolved  by  a  majority  vote  of  tbe  County 
Council.  The  fire  safety  violations  cited  ap- 
pear easy  enough  to  solve  with  the  placement 
of  additional  exit  signs  and  an  Improved 
alarm  system. 

The  real  crux  of  the  situation  may  revolve 
around  philosophy  and  may  not  be  so  easily 
or  willingly  changed. 

The  county  Health  Department  has  stepped 
Into  the  scene  with  criticism  of  children 
learning  and  repeating  In  unison  verses  and 
chapters  from  the  Bible.  A  report  written 
by  someone  named  Helen  Foster  who  Is 
described  as  chief  of  child  day  care  and  child 
development  division  also  objects  to  teaching 
children  to  read  at  an  early  age. 

Mrs.  Foster  reveals  herself  as  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  advocate  when  she  writes 
"creative  experiences  were  not  provided  nor 
were  time,  materials,  equipment  and  oppor- 
tunities for  such  experiences  provided." 

Such  an  observation  harks  of  that  large 
cadre  of  modern  educators  who  would  rank 
a  course  in  creative  sandbox  well  ahead  of 
either  reading  or  writing. 

However  It  Is  a  strange  world  in  which 
public  health  officials  hold  undue  influence 
over  school  curriculum  and  reverence  to 
God. 

Mrs.  Foster  also  cites  a  regulation  that 
states,  "no  child  shall  be  subjected  to  treat- 
ment injurious  to  his  physical  or  emotional 
health  by  a  staff  member." 

Apparently  learning  to  read  at  an  early 
age  and  learning  Bible  verses  is  considered 
by  the  Health  Department  to  be  injurious 
to  the  emotional  health  of  children. 

Dr.  Perry  Stearns,  the  county's  public 
health  officer  also  got  Into  the  act  ty  declar- 
ing that  the  school  could  be  closed  if  It  falls 
to  correct  the  violations. 

Dr.  Stearns  declared  that  "paddling  chil- 
dren Is  not  an  accepted  practice"  even  U 
parents  do  consent. 

It  is  Just  this  sort  of  drivel  from  fuzzy 
thinking  public  officials  that  has  brought  the 
public  school  system  to  Its  present  chaotic 
state.  Lack  of  discipline  In  public  schools  Is 
eroding  the  entire  educational  process. 

If  the  Mrs.  Fosters  and  Dr.  Stearns  of  the 
world  have  their  way  we  may  yet  succeed  In 
rearing  a  generation  of  totally  undisciplined 
and  atheistic  people  who  are  much  more  con- 
cerned with  their  creative  exp)erlences  than 
the  productive  work  of  life. 

We  still  steadfastly  hold  to  the  concept 
that  parents,  not  the  state,  can  make  the 
best  judgment  as  to  what  Is  best  for  their 
children. 

We  are  confident  that  Clinton  Christian 
School  will  wage  a  determined  fight  for  those 
ideals  which  it  and  its  supporters  believe  and 
that  David  once  again  may  slay  Goliath. 
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CARL       SCHURZ       HIGH       SCHOOL 
MARKS    lOOTH    ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  18  Carl  Schurz  High  School,  located 
in  the  11th  Congressional  District  which 
I  am  pri\ileged  to  represent,  will  be  100 
years  old.  The  school  will  celebrate  the 
occasion  with  an  art  fair  and  a  reunion. 
All  former  teachers  have  been  invited 
to  return  and  to  meet  with  their  students 
from  bygone  years. 

The  program  will  include  a  tum-of- 
the-century  melodrama  play,  art  dis- 
plays in  the  halls,  strolling  musicians, 
and  a  concert,  concluded  by  school 
chorus  members  from  years  past,  sing- 
ing Handel's  Hallelujiah  Chorus. 

Carl  Schurz  High  School  is  a  North- 
west Side  Chicago  landmark,  both  as 
an  institution  and  as  a  building.  Begun 
as  Jefferson  Township  High  School  in 
1872,  the  school  changed  its  name  once 
and  location  twice  before  it  became  a 
fixture  at  Milwaukee  and  Addison,  grow- 
ing with  the  Northwest  area  which  it 
has  served  for  five  generations. 

As  it  was  being  built,  a  civic  oflScial  of 
German  origin  pressed  for  and  won  re- 
naming of  the  new  facility  for  Carl 
Schurz,  prominent  German-bom  friend 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  orator,  journalist, 
ambassador,  and  senator  who  died  in 
1906. 

While  unconnected  with  Chicago  or 
the  Northwest  Side,  Schurz  was  not  with- 
out fame  in  the  field  of  education.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  the  United  States  in  1849 
and  his  settlement  in  Watertown,  Wis., 
his  wife,  Margarethe,  transplanted  a 
German  custom  and  began  the  first 
American  kindergarten  in  1856. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
assigned  as  a  teacher  at  the  Carl  Schiu^ 
High  School  in  1936.  During  ms"  teniure 
at  Schurz,  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
William  Slocum,  the  distinguished  prin- 
cipal of  Carl  Schurz  who  served  in  this 
capacity  for  more  than  25  years,  as  well 
as  Thomas  C.  Johnson,  who  served  as 
principal  from  1936  to  1939,  after  Mr. 
Slocum's  retirement. 

Carl  Schurz  High  School  was,  and  still 
is  today,  the  center  of  many  community 
activities.  It  provided  the  community 
•with  outstanding  basketball  and  football 
teams,  many  fine  operettas,  and  extra- 
curricular activities  that  involved  the 
whole  community.  Tlie  "esprit  de  corps" 
of  the  faculty  and  its  excellent  relations 
with  the  community  were  a  source  of 
great  pride  and  inspiration  both  to  me 
and  to  the  other  teachers. 

I  was  the  class  adviser  on  the  clean-up 
campaign  which  generated  so  much  in- 
terest among  the  students,  their  parents, 
and  the  various  community  organiza- 
tions. I  can  remember  distinctly  the  feel- 
ing of  pride  .shared  by  the  faculty  and 
the  students  as  we  ran  the  poster  contest 
for  the  best  clean-up  poster,  the  locker 
clean-up,  and  the  competition  among  the 
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various  grammar  schools,  whose  students 
ultimately  came  to  Schurz. 

Carl  Schurz  was  a  'hub"  for  all  of  the 
community  activities.  I  salute  Carl 
Schurz  High  School  on  its  100th  birth- 
day, and  I  also  salute  Mr.  J.  P.  Maloney. 
its  present  principal,  the  teachers,  the 
students,  and  the  parents,  for  carrying 
on  all  of  the  wonderful  traditions  estab- 
lished during  the  100-year  history  of  Carl 
Schurz — including  outstanding  service  to 
Its  students  and  dedicated  service  to  the 
entire  community. 


RUBBERSTAMPED  POSTAL  ALIBIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Clarinda,  Iowa  Herald- 
Journal  concerning  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
It  describes  the  excuses  most  favored  by 
the  Post  Office  to  explain  tardy  mail  de- 
livery and  suggests  a  variety  of  ways  to 
expand  the  now  limited  vocabulary  of 
the  rubberstamp.  It  might  not  expedite 
your  correspondence — What  could? — but 
it  will  liven  up  its  looks. 

The  editorial  follows: 

RuBBERSTAMPED  POSTAL  ALIBIS 

A  man  recently  received  a  letter  that  took 
15  days  to  get  from  Indiana  to  California.  It 
was  rubber-stamped  with  this  explanation 
from  an  Indiana  post  office:  "Found  in  Sup- 
posed Empty  Equipment." 

A  rubber  stamp?  It  must  be  necessary  to 
use  such  a  message  quite  a  lot.  A  California 
editor  snooped  around  and  found  another 
stamped  message  used  often  by  the  postal 
services:  "Found  Behind  Inoperative  Files." 

This  led  to  a  game  anyone  can  play.  The 
Lapeer  (Mich.)  suggests  making  up  your 
own  rubber  stamps  for  the  postal  service. 
Such  as: 

"Found  In  Cornerstone  of  Building  Dedi- 
cated in  1854  " 

"Chewed  &  Considered  Digested  by  Friend- 
ly Goat." 

"Excavated  by  Archeologlcal  Crew  In  An- 
cient Greek  Diggings." 

"Removed  by  Mistake  from  Mall  Bag  by 
Old  Bag." 

"Mlssent  to  Moscow,  Russia,  from  Moscow. 
Idaho." 

"Found  In  Septic  Tank  at  Home  of  Dis- 
charged Mall  Carrier." 

"Went  South  With  Sparrows  by  Mistake." 

"Fell  Into  Disgrace,  but  Recovered  by  Loyal 
Postal  Employees." 

"Pound  In  Pony  Express  Mall  Bag  on  Late 
Late  Show." 

"Pound  In  Back  of  Mtss-parked  1934  mall 
truck." 

"You  get  the  Idea.  Mall  your  suggestions 
to  us.  We  may  print  them.  If  they  get  here," 
the  Lapeer  paper  concluded. 


QUESTIONS      ON      H.R.      6767,      THE 
TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OP   1973 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1973 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  hearings  on  H.R.  6767. 
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The  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973,  I  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  obtaining  answers 
to  an  initial  list  of  questions— many 
technical  in  nature — which  I  raised  con- 
cerning the  biU. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation to  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  the  entire  Nation,  I  would  like  to  en- 
ter in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
questions,  the  answers  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive, and  in  some  cases  a  further  re- 
sponse from  myself. 

I  am  making  this  data  public,  because 
I  believe  It  is  important  for  each  Mem- 
ber to  examine  this  bill  most  carefully, 
to  raise  general  policy  questions  as  well 
as  specific  questions  on  details  and  lan- 
guage. 

The  questions  and  responses  follow: 

1.  Question:  Sec.  2  (a)  refers,  as  part  of  the 
statement  of  purposes,  to  "formulation  of 
International  standards  for  Investment  and 
tax  laws  and  policies."  Where  Is  this  stated 
purpose  carried  out  in  the  actual  language 
and  authorities  described  in  the  Act? 

Answer:  Section  2(a)  states  that  a  purpose 
of  the  proposed  Act  Is  to  provide  authority 
tTi  the  trade  field  supporting  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  an  Interrelated  effort  to  develop  re- 
forms In  the  world  economic  system  gen- 
erally. 

2.  Question:  Sec.  103(e)(3)  refers  to  dis- 
approval of  an  agreement  by  a  "majority  of 
the  authorized  membership  of  that  House." 
Does  this  mean  a  majority  of  all  members 
(218)   or  a  majority  of  a  quorum   (110)7 

Answer:  A  majority  of  all  members. 

Vanlk  response:  This  raises  a  serious  Issue 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  to  permit  legis- 
lative language  which  will  require,  in  essence, 
more   than   a   majority   vote    on   legislative 
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3.  Question:  In  Sections  111,  112.  113,  and 
114.  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  or  at 
least  little  rationale  in  what  Is  covered  under 
the  hearing  and  advice  procedures.  Should 
not  Section  103  actions  be  covered  under 
Section  ill  and  114— as  they  are  In  Section 
112  and  113? 

Answer:  It  Is  difficult  to  provide  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  information  on  non-tariff 
barriers  In  advance  of  negotiations  similar 
to  that  provided  with  respect  to  Items  which 
win  be  subject  to  tariff  concessions.  Non- 
tariff  barriers  are  very  complex  and  agreed 
solutions  will  not  be  apparent  In  the  usual 
case  In  advance  of  the  negotiations. 

Vanlk  response:  But  the  removal  of  Non- 
Tariff  Barriers  can  be  Just  as  serious  or 
damaging  to  an  Industry  and  its  workers  as 
Tariff  reductions. 

4.  Question:  In  Sec.  201(b)  (4),  should  the 
phrase  be  "compete  more  effectively  with 
Imports"  or  "against"  Imports? 

Answer:  The  meaning  Is  Intended  to  be 
the  same  under  either  formulation. 

5.  Question:  If  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
is  split,  wUl  that  stUl  constitute  an  affirma- 
tive finding  of  the  Conunlsslon  under  the 
provisions  of  this  new  bill? 

Answer:  If  the  Commission  Is  split,  the 
President  can  break  the  tie  either  way  under 
authority  of  Sec.  330(d)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended  In  1954. 

6.  Question:  In  Sec.  202(b),  definite  time 
periods  are  set  for  Presidential  action  with 
respect  to  202(a)  (1)  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  time  requirement  for  Implementing  ac- 
tion under  202(a)  (2)  provldh-.g  for  assistance 
to  workers  through  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. Shouldn't  there  also  be  a  time  require- 
ment for  action  under  202(a)  (2)  ? 

Answer:  Since  the  Presidential  action  Is 
confined  to  requesting  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
pedite petitions  for  adjustment  assistance,  a 
time  limit  does  not  appear  appropriate  in 
this  case. 
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Vanlk  response:  Vagueness  in  the  area  of 
worker  adjustment  assistance  caused  much 
of  the  difficulty  under  the  1962  Trade  Act. 

7.  Question:  Further,  In  Sec.  202(b).  It 
states  that  U  the  President  decides  not  to 
take  action,  he  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress "Immediately".  Is  the  term  Immediately 
to  be  understood  to  be  the  sixty  days  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  the  paragraph,  or  since  there 
might  be  uncertainty.  shoiUd  the  word  "im- 
mediately" be  clarified  to  Indicate  that  ac- 
tion within  60  days  Is  intended? 

Answer:  The  term  •immediately"  means 
Immediately  after  reaching  a  decision.  The 
President  has  60  days  in  which  to  make  the 
decision. 

8.  Question:  In  Section  202(b),  If  the 
President  reports  a  negative  determination 
to  the  Congress,  can  the  Congress  do  any- 
thing about  It?  In  other  words,  I  do  not 
see  any  provision  for  the  passage  of  a  "cor- 
rective resolution"  by  the  Congress. 

Answer:  Congress  can  enact  legislation. 

Vanlk  response:  This  would  be  a  difficult 
legislative  process.  An  amendment  should  be 
provided  to  permit  a  "Legislative  Veto"  of 
such  determinations. 

9.  Question:  In  Section  203  relating  to 
Import  relief,  the  President  may  suspend  the 
application  of  Items  806.30  or  807.00  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States.  As  I 
understand  the  headnotes  to  this  portion  of 
the  Tariff  Schedule,  this  will  mean  that 
American  Items  exported,  with  value  added 
In  foreign  countries,  and  then  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  will  not,  as  per  the  pro- 
visions of  806.30  and  807.00  pay  duty  Just  on 
the  foreign  value  added,  but  wUl.  when  these 
provisions  are  suspended,  pay  full  duty  on 
the  value  of  the  total  imported  product.  Is 
this  reading  correct? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  reading  Is  correct. 

10.  Question:  In  Section  203(dM4)  there 
Is  a  reference  to  the  "factors  described  In 
202(b)."  Should  this  reference  actually  be 
to  "factors  described  in  202(c)"? 

Answer:  Yes.  The  correct  reference  is  Sec- 
tion 202(c). 

11.  Question;  Under  the  compensation 
authorities  described  in  Section  404.  would 
there  be  a  system  of  hearings,  advice,  etc., 
as  provided  In  Section  111;?. 

Answer:  Section  410  provides  for  public 
hearings  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  any 
agreement  or  the  modification  of  any  duty 
pursuant  to  Section  404. 

Vanlk  response:  This  does  not  appear  to 
be  as  detailed  or  as  specific  a  hearing  process 
as  provided  through  Sections  ill  and  fol- 
lowing : 

12.  Question:  In  Section  221(a),  workers 
may  petition  for  assistance  and  relief.  The 
phrase  found  In  201(a)  (1),  "which  is  repre- 
sentative of  an  indtistry"  Is  missing.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  workers  of  any  single 
company,  plant,  or  shop,  can  seek  relief, 
even  though  the  industry  In  which  they  are 
employed  Is,  perhaps  not  suffering  as  a  whole 
from  import  injuries? 

Answer:  The  worker  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  are  designed  to  aid  workeiB 
whether  or  not  an  entire  Industry  Is  im- 
pacted. A  significant  number  or  proportion 
of  the  workers  In  a  firm  or  appropriate  sub- 
division of  a  firm  who  are  totally  or  partially 
separated  may  receive  assistance. 

13.  Question:  (a)  Section  222  defines  group 
eligibility  requirements  for  worker  relief 
assistance.  The  criteria  are  that  a  signifi- 
cant number  or  proportion  of  the  workers 
in  the  firm  have  become  totally  or  partially 
separated,  or  are  threatened  to  become  so, 
that  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  stich 
firm  or  subdivision  have  decreased,  and  that 
Imports  have  contributed  substantially  to 
this  situation.  What  Is  the  "relationship" 
between  the  three  conditions?  Must  all  be 
met? 

(b)  Could  not  a  situation  exist  where  sales 
and  production  of  a  firm  would  be  up,  but 
through  automation  and  Increased  produc- 
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tlvlty,  workers  are  being  separated  and,  be- 
cause of  the  volume  of  Imports,  additional 
Jobs  are  not  being  created  in  the  domestic 
economy,  commensurate  with  the  increased 
sales  of  the  product? 

Answer:  (a)  All  three  criteria  must  be 
met. 

(b)  Under  the  proposed  Trade  Reform  Act, 
as  well  as  under  existing  law,  adjustment 
assistance  Is  directed  towards  Import  caused 
underemployment. 

14.  Question:  In  section  231(B),  Is  the 
Committee  aware  of  any  reason  for  the  de- 
letion of  the  78  "^^eeks  out  of  the  last  156 
weeks  employment  conditions  presently  con- 
tained in  19"  U.S.C.  1941(c)(1).  In  addition, 
how  long  are  vmemployment  benefits  g.'/od 
for?  Are  there  no  special  periods  of  extended 
unemployment  benefits  for  older  workers 
(as  provided  in  present  law  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962)? 

Answer:  The  deletion  of  the  78  week  re- 
quirement is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  dimin- 
ish the  administrative  burden  nnd  resulting 
delay  of  researching  each  individual's  em- 
ployment record.  In  addition,  this  restrictive 
requirement  unnecessarily  excluded  workers 
from  benefits.  The  unemployment  benefits 
are  co-extenslve  with  the  period  that  Ijene- 
flts  are  cc-extensive  with  the  period  that 
benefits  are  available  In  the  worker's  .»tate 
of  employment.  There  are  no  special  periods 
of  exten(Jed  unemployment  benefits  for  older 
workers. 

15.  Question:  It  Is  true  that  the  $5  per 
day  subsistence  allowance  provided  In  Sec- 
tion 234.  relating  to  training,  is  the  same 
figure  as  was  provided  In  the  TEA  of  1962? 

Answer:  Yes. 

16.  Question:  In  Section  236,  relocation 
allowances  are  provided  for  an  affected 
worker  "who  Is  the  head  of  a  family."  Since 
there  Is  a  dollar  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  relocation  a.ssisTance.  shouldn't  reloca- 
tion be  provided  to  any  worker,  regardless  of 
his  family  or  marital  status? 

Answer:  The  dollar  limitation  on  the  lump 
sum  pavment  in  the  proposed  bill  does  not 
constitute  a  sl?;niflrant  change  in  the  over- 
all relocation  allowance  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  The  proposed  bill  con- 
tinues the  Trade  Expansion  Act  requirement 
that  the  worker  be  a  head  of  a  family.  Ti-.e 
more  Important  limitation  on  relocation  al- 
lowances is  that  It  Is  directly  roWted  to  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  expenses. 

Vanlk  response:  Relocation  assistance 
should  be  provided  to  all  workers,  whether 
married  or  single. 

17.  Question:  With  respect  to  Section  239 
and  payment  to  the  States  for  supplemental 
benefits  for  workers,  has  the  Administration 
supplied  the  Committee  with  any  estimates 
on  the  cost  of  these  proposals.  If  so,  would 
these  estimates  permit  a  calculation  of  the 
number  of  American  workers  who  wUl  be 
hurt  bv  Imports? 

Answer:  Estimates  will  be  submitted  as 
part  of  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 

18.  Question:  In  Section  245,  relating  to 
definitions,  why  have  Guam  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  been  excluded,  particularly  now 
that  they  have  delegates  In  the  Congress? 

Answer:  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  defini- 
tion has  been  retained. 

Vanlk  response:  This  is  not  an  answer  to 
the  question. 

19.  Question:  In  Section  301(a)(B),  the 
term  "country  or  instrumentality"  Is  used. 
Does  the  word  Instrumentality  apply  to  the 
EEC?  To  what  groups  does  It  apply? 

Answer:  The  term  Instrumentality  does 
apply  to  the  EEC  and,  for  example,  to  any 
customs  union  with  a  common  external 
tariff. 

20.  Question:  In  Section  203.  establishing 
purchase  prices.  Is  it  the  Committee's  under- 
standing that  this  applies  to  the  traditional 
form  of  Value-Added  Tax  as  used  In  Europe? 
Is  this  section  Intended  to  permit  the  use 
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of  antl-dumplng  and  other  unfair  trade  pro- 
visions against  those  Nations  which  have  an 
export-rebatable  form  of  VAT? 

Answer:  The  amendment  of  Section  203 
would  affect  rebates  of  taxes  under  the  Antl- 
Dvmiplng  Act  In  only  one  respect.  It  would 
require  that  taxes  t>elng  rebated  be  related 
directly  to  the  products  exported  to  the 
United  States  or  components  thereof.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  would  not  have  any  effect  on 
Treasury's  present  treatment  of  rebates  of 
the  value-added  tax  under  the  Anti-Dumping 
Act. 

21.  Question:  In  Section  350,  relating  to 
protection  against  patent  violations,  has  the 
Committee  received  any  communications  in- 
dicating that  this  type  of  protection  should 
be  applied  In  copyright  cases? 

Answer:  There  Is  no  necessity  to  extend 
the  protection  afforded  by  section  337  of  the 
Tariff  Act  to  copyright  cases  In  light  of  the 
provisions  of  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  (enacted  by  act  of  Jvily  30,  1947,  ch. 
391,  61  Stat.  652).  Sections  106  through  109 
of  title  17  provide  effective  remedies  In  re- 
spect of  the  Importation  of  prohibited  ar- 
ticles, including  provisions  for  the  forfeiture 
and  destruction  thereof. 

22.  Question:  In  Section  401(b)  (1)  (A)  and 
401(b)(3)(A),  there  is  the  word  "substan- 
tial" Eis  applied  to  balance  of  payments 
deficits  and  surpluses.  Has  the  Committee 
received  any  communication  as  to  what  Is 
meant  by  the  word  "substantial?" 

Answer:  This  Is  a  Judgmental  factor  which 
must  be  weighed  by  the  President  at  the  time 
that  action  under  the  section  Is  contem- 
plated. 

Vanlk  comment:  This  Is  the  type  of  re- 
sponse that  should  cause  all  of  tis  In  the 
Congress  to  examine  this  legislation  with 
the  utmost  care  There  Is  entirely  too  much 
Executive  discretion  throughout  the  bill. 


DR.  KISSINGER  TURNS  TO 
EUROPE 
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rifices  of  American  money  and  man- 
power. Conversely,  the  European  com- 
plaints are  mere  suppositions — notions 
that  we  might  be  plotting  something 
they  do  not  like.  These  gripes  have  no 
substance — no  reality — and  they  could 
mean  nothing  at  all. 

I  hope  Dr.  Kissinger  in  his  efforts  to 
build  what  he  terms  "a  new  Atlantic 
Charter  '  will  not  trade  off,  as  though 
dealing  with  matters  of  equal  validity, 
our  real  'complaints  against  those  of 
Europe  which  in  truth  are  quibbles  and 
suspicions.  If  he  does  so,  then  his  new 
European  agreement  could  prove  to  be 
as  shaky  in  the  test  as  has  been  the  one 
he  negotiated  on  Vietnam. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PFNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Henrj' 
Kissinger  now  is  turning  his  considerable 
diplomatic  talents  from  Southeast  Asia 
to  Europe  and,  in  a  recent  major  policy 
speech  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  in  New  York  City,  gave 
what  was  described  as  an  unusually 
frank  analysis  of  the  problems  there. 

His  analysis  disturbed  me,  not  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  problems  he 
listed  but  because  he  seemed  to  have 
ours  and  the  Europeans'  grouped  to- 
gether as  of  equal  diplomatic  concern. 
Complaints  here  about  Europe,  he  said. 
are  that  the  nations  there  ignore  their 
wider  responsibilities  in  pursuing  their 
own  economic  self  interests  and  that 
they  are  not  carrying  enough  of  the  com- 
mon defense  load.  Europe's  complaints, 
he  added,  are  that  we  appear  to  be  out 
to  divide  them  economically,  or  desert 
them  militarily,  or  bypass  them  diplo- 
matically. 

I  submit  that  these  complaints  are  on 
two  very  different  levels.  Our^agains\- 
Europe  are  based  on  what  aetually  is 
taking  place  and  each  constitutes  a 
heavy  financial  burden  upon  us.  We  are 
getting  little  European  economic  coop- 
eration as  the  state  of  the  dollar  and  our 
trade  deficits  attest.  And  Europe's  dodg- 
ing on  NATOs  cost  has  meant  great  sac- 


THE  WELFARE  MYTH 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.'VTIX'ES 

Thursday.  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  inundated  with  ac- 
cusations, innuendos,  facts,  and  fictions 
about  what  is  commonly  called  the  wel- 
fare mess.  The  information  and  misin- 
formation has  come  from  public  oflBcials, 
the  media,  and  the  man  on  the  street. 
The  result  is  a  confused  and  too  often 
tmfair  picture  of  the  welfare  recipient. 

COPE,  the  Committee  on  Political 
Education  of  the  AFLr-CIO,  has  put  to- 
gether a  fact  sheet  on  welfare,  aptly 
headlined  "Welfare:  Everybodj''s  Whlp- 
ping-Boy."  We  .should  use  the  facts  of 
welfare  not  the  fictions  as  the  base  for 
our  discussions  of  this  difficult  problem. 
COPE'S  memo  contributes  greatly  to  the 
necessary  rational  discussion.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  the  following: 

Welf.^re:  E\'ertbodt's  Whipping-Bot 
Welfare  .  .  .  It's  as  unloved  as  athlete's 
foot.  Office-holders  know  they're  guaranteed 
prime  press  space  by  attacking  it.  Conserva- 
tive groups  and  leaders  make  careers  Inveigh- 
ing against  It.  In  a  government  administering 
thousands  of  programs,  welfare  Is  probably 
the  least  popular  and  most  misimderstood. 
It's  everybody's  whlppUig-boy. 

The  Greeks  created  no  more  myths  about 
their  gods  than  we  have  about  welfare.  Time 
and  again  we  are  told  of  the  welfare  client 
who  arrives  in  a  fancy  car  to  pick  up  the 
check  that  comes  from  taxpayers'  money, 
and  goes  home  to  his  color  television  and 
vintage  champagne.  He  is  strong,  able-bodied 
aiid  employable,  we  are  told  .  .  .  but  he  Just 
doesn't  want  to  work.  He's  a  loafer. 

If  the  welfare  client  Is  female,  we  are 
drawn  a  horror  picture  of  repeated  illegit- 
imate births  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
creasing her  welfare  benefits.  She's  a  loafer, 
too. 

We  are  advised  that  welfare  provides  such 
opulent  living  Its  clients  would  be  crazy  to 
give  It  all  up  and  go  to  work.  We  hear  re- 
peatedly that  welfare  clients  are  cheats  and 
welfare  programs  are  rampant  with  fraud. 

We  even  are  asked  to  believe  that  hordes  of 
poor  people  scrutinize  statistics  that  come 
out  of  federal  and  state  agencies,  locate  states 
and  communities  where  the  highest  welfare, 
benefits  are  paid,  and  choose  their  spots  ac- 
cordingly 

We  believe,  too,  that  the  majority  of  wel- 
fare recipients  are  blacks 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  a  great  many 
Americans  toward  welfare  was  reflected  in  a 
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campaign  statement  by  President  Nixon: 
"We  are  faced  with  the  choice  between  the 
'work  ethic'  that  built  this  nation's  charac- 
ter, and  the  new  "welfare  ethic'  that  could 
cause  that  American  character  to  weaken." 
The  statement  seems  to  encompass  and  rein- 
force most  of  the  myths  about  welfare. 

As  the  new  Congress  swings  Into  action  and 
may  confront  again,  as  It  did  last  year,  the 
welfare  Issue.  It's  a  good  time  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  facts,  not  the  myths.  Follow- 
ing are  10  key  facts  about  welfare. 

Fact  No.  1 — People  wind  up  on  welfare 
not  because  they  are  cheats,  loafers  or  ma- 
lingerers, but  because  they  are  poor.  They 
are  not  Just  poor  In  money,  but  In  every- 
thing. They've  had  poor  education,  poor 
health  care,  poor  chances  at  decent  employ- 
ment, and  poor  prospects  for  anything  better. 

Fact  No.  2 — But  even  most  of  the  poor  are 
not  on  welfare.  Some  15  million  Americans 
receive  some  form  of  welfare  benefits.  There 
are  more  than  25  million  officially  below  the 
poverty  level  of  $4,000  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four.  Another  30-50  million  are  Just  barely 
above  it.  And  $4,000  a  year,  as  everyone 
knows,  does  not  afford  extravagance. 

Fact  No.  3 — Of  the  15  million  receiving  wel- 
fare, about  eight  million  are  children  under 
16  years  of  age.  Anyone  for  "work-fare"  for 
children  more  than  half  a  century  after 
child  labor  laws  were  enacted? 

Fact  No.  4 — Less  than  one  percent — about 
150,000 — of  welfare  recipients  are  able-bodied 
employable  males.  Many  of  these  are  in  their 
late-middle  years.  Most  are  uneducated.  All 
are  required  by  law  to  sign  up  for  work  or 
work  training.  A  government  study  shows 
more  than  80  percent  want  to  work,  rather 
than  draw  welfare,  and  among  the  fathers  in 
this  group  one  In  three  is  enrolled  In  work 
training. 

Fact  No.  5 — Apart  from  children  and  the 
relative  handful  of  potential  employables,  on 
welfare  are  more  than  two  million  aged,  more 
than  one  million  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  or  blind,  three  million  mothers.  All 
of  these  are  In  programs  roughly  supported 
50-50  by  state  and  federal  funds.  Another 
group  of  less  than  one  million  Is  aided  by 
state  and  local  non-federally  supported  pro- 
grams. These  are  single  adults  and  childless 
couples,  most  of  whom  work  full  time  but 
are  paid  less  than  they  would  be  on  welfare. 
These  are  the  working  poor. 

Pact  No.  6 — No  one  Is  getting  rich  on  wel- 
fare. It  allows,  at  best,  bare-bone  living.  In 
no  state  does  the  average  welfare  payment 
bring  a  family  up  to  poverty  level.  Maximum 
payments  for  a  family  of  four  range  from 
the  $700  a  year  In  Mississippi  to  $3.600-plu8 
In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  Thirty-nine  states  pay  less  than 
their  own  established  standard  of  need. 

So  instead  of  the  high  living  often  por- 
trayed among  welfare  recipients,  the  facts 
boll  down  to  an  average  nationally  of  $1.68 
per  recipient  per  day  with  a  range  In  the 
states  from  48  cents  to  $2.58  per  person  per 
day.  Out  of  this  comes  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing and  other  essential  cost  items.  A  survey 
of  welfare  mothers  showed  that  If  they  re- 
ceived higher  benefits,  half  would  spend  It 
mostly  on  food,  28  percent  on  clothing  and 
shoes,  most  of  the  others  on  rent  or  a  combi- 
nation of  essentials. 

(Figures  are  based  on  the  major  federal - 
state  matching  program  called  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies With  Dependent  Children,  which  covers 
the  largest  percentage  of  welfare  recipients.) 

Pact  No.  7 — Cheating  and  fraud  In  welfare 
are  minimal.  There  Is,  of  course,  some  cheat- 
ing and  dishonesty  among  welfare  clients.  Try 
to  Imagine  any  program  Involving  15  million 
persons  that  Is  entirely  free  of  fraud.  But  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare estimates  there  Is  cheating  among  fewer 
than  one  percent  of  welfare  cases.  Add  to  this 
another  2-3  percent  on  the  rolls  due  to  mis- 
understanding or  technical  bureaucratic  er- 
ror, and  there  Is  an  upper  range  of  4-5  per- 
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cent  receiving  benefits  who  are  either  com- 
pletely or  partially  Ineligible.  It  Is  likely  that 
this  range  of  cheating,  plus  error,  exists  In 
Income  tax  payments  of  citizens  and  In  many 
other  areas  of  activity. 

No  one  argues  that  any  cheating  should  be 
permitted  when  discovered,  but  the  public 
Idea  of  massive  fraud  In  welfare  Is  wTong. 

As  for  Invading  hordes  of  welfare  clients 
moving  from  state  to  state  to  achieve  higher 
benefits,  facts  don't  support  this  myth.  In 
New  York,  which  pays  the  highest  benefits, 
less  than  two  percent  of  new  recipients  have 
lived  In  the  state  less  than  two  years;  more 
than  85  percent  of  all  recipients  have  lived 
there  more  than  five  years.  The  facts  show 
that  poor  people,  like  the  rest  of  us,  move 
around  mainly  to  find  better  Job  opportu- 
nities. 

Fact  No.  8 — Welfare  mothers  are  not 
churning  out  illegitimate  children.  Nearly  70 
percent  of  all  children  In  welfare  families 
are  legitimate,  according  to  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  of  HEW.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  welfare  families  with  any  children 
have  only  one  child;  25  percent  have  two;  18 
percent  have  three.  The  remainder  have  four 
or  more. 

Economically,  anyway,  the  myth  Is  non- 
sense, since  the  average  payment  per  addi- 
tional child  nationally  Is  only  $35  a  month, 
hardly  an  Incentive  toward  mass  production. 

Fact  No.  9 — More  than  48  percent  of  wel- 
fare families  are  white;  about  43  percent  are 
black.  Most  of  the  remaining  are  American 
Indians,  Orientals  and  other  racial  minori- 
ties. The  reasons  for  the  high  percentage  of 
blacks  are  self-evident:  More  than  34  per- 
cent of  the  black  population  in  the  U.S.  have 
Incomes  below  the  poverty  level,  compared 
to  13  percent  of  the  white  population. 

Pact  No.  10 — There  Is  no  evidence  to  sus- 
tain the  belief  that  welfare  Is  necessarily 
hablt-formlng,  that  Is  that  "once  on  welfare, 
always  on  welfare."  Half  the  families  on  wel- 
fare have  been  on  the  rolls  20  months  or 
less;  two-thirds  have  been  on  the  rolls  less 
than  three  years.  Fewer  than  one  In  five  have 
received  welfare  for  five  years  or  more.  One 
In  16  has  been  on  10  years  or  more.  About 
65  percent  of  welfare  cases  at  any  given  time 
are  on  for  the  first  time;  about  one-third  are 
repeaters. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  major  faces 
about  welfare.  Sad  to  relate,  there  is  no 
fresh  revelation  among  them.  They  have  been 
printed  in  many  places,  many  tinges.  Yet,  the 
myths  about  welfare,  and  the  objections  to 
It,  persl-st. 

A  major  objection,  raised  both  by  those 
who  want  to  reduce  It  and  even  many  of 
those  who  want  to  Improve  It,  Is  Its  cost. 
It  Is  true,  welfare  costs  money — about  $12 
billion  a  year  in  the  major  programs  Jointly 
financed  on  about  a  50-50  basis  by  the  states 
and  federal  government.  Another  $100  mil- 
lion a  yea.-  Is  borne  by  states  and  communi- 
ties In  general  assistance  programs  not  aided 
by  Washington. 

The  federal  share  of  the  cost  represents 
about  2V2  percent  of  an  over-all  budget  of 
$270  billion  that  President  Nixon  Is  shooting 
for  next  year. 

So  welfare  really  costs  less  than  2V4  cents 
of  every  dollar  paid  Into  federeU  taxes.  In- 
deed, closing  Just  a  few  major  tax  loopholes 
for  corporations  and  wealthy  individuals 
alone  could  bring  In  enough  additional  fed- 
eral revenue  to  cover  present  welfare  outlays. 

Burled  In  the  emotions  surrounding,  and 
misunderstandings  of,  welfare  are  some  other 
Important  matters  that  should  not  be  ig- 
nored: 

APDC,  the  major  welfare  program,  was  con- 
ceived to  provide  help  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. As  Bert  Seldman,  director  of  the  APL- 
CIO  Social  Security  Department  noted  in  a 
recent  speech,  "Our  whole  approach  to  wel- 
fare reform  ought  to  be,  therefore:  What  Is 
best  for  these  millions  of  disadvantaged  and 
under-privileged  children?"  He  called  "dls- 
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advantaged"  and  "under-privileged"  fancy 
words  "to  describe  kids  who  are  hungry  and 
ill-clothed  and  living  in  rat-infested  tene- 
ments s^orrounded  by  filth,  despair,  degrada- 
tion and  often  disease." 

Instead,  Seldman  said,  "their  plight  is  ig- 
nored and  all  the  attention  Is  placed  on  the 
alleged  sins  of  the  adults  .  .  .  but  whatever 
may  or  may  not  be  the  sins  of  their  parents, 
the  guiltless  children  share  heavily  in  the 
punishment." 

It  is  too  simple  to  say,  as  some  do,  "send 
the  mothers  to  work."  In  the  first  place,  stir- 
veys  show  many  would  like  to  work.  But 
where  are  the  Jobs,  and  if  there  were  Jobs 
what  do  you  do  with  the  children?  Who  will 
be  there  when  they  get  home  from  school? 
If  they  are  pre-school,  where  are  the  day  care 
centers  to  look  after  them  properly?  The 
President  vetoed  day  care  legislation  a  couple 
of  years  back. 

If  there  were  sufficient  Jobs  and  adequate 
day  care  facilities,  what  are  the  ethical  im- 
plications of  a  must-work  program  for  wel- 
fare mothers?  Some  welfare  opponents  have 
split  personalities.  In  one  breath  they  oppose 
day  care  legislation  on  the  grounds  it  would 
weaken  the  family  structure;  In  the  next 
breath  they  extol  "work-fare"  and  the  "work 
ethic."  You  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

Experience  with  non-federal  must-work 
programs  for  welfare  clients  in  several  states 
has  been  a  Jolt,  with  one  of  the  key  ro€ul- 
blocks  to  any  success  being  "the  documented 
reluctance  of  employers"  to  hire  welfare  re- 
cipients, according  to  a  congressional  study. 

Welfare  probably  will  be  a  matter  of  heated 
controversy  for  years  to  come,  and  It  Is  likely 
to  remain  massively  misunderstood.  The 
shape  of  any  true  reform  was  described  by 
Seldman  this  way: 

"In  summary,  any  genuine  welfare  reform 
must,  first  arid  foremast,  emphasize  the  chil- 
dren's welfare.  It  should  rely  primarily  on 
non-welfare  programs  to  develop  and  assure 
suitable  jobs  at  decent  wages  supplemented 
by  improved  social  insurance,  health  secu- 
rity and  other  programs  aimed  at  eliminating 
poverty. 

"With  this  multi-faceted  approach,  welfare, 
whatever  it  is  called,  could  become  a  residual 
program  providing  a  decent  level  of  living  to 
people  who  can't  work  at  all  or  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  work  if  they  wish  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  children's  care.  Under 
these  circumstances,  welfare  would  be  far 
less  costly  arid  the  'work  ethic"  would  be  irrel- 
evant to  welfare.  The  nation  might  even  turn 
once  again  to  helping  instead  of  punishing 
the  poor." 


THE  SERIOUS  PROBLEM  OP  EM- 
PLOYING ILLEGAL  ALIENS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  would  dis- 
allow employers  from  deducting  from 
their  gross  income  the  salaries  the  em- 
ployers pay  to  their  illegal  alien  em- 
ployees, 

I  realize  that  the  House  just  passed  a 
bill  that  places  a  greater  responsibility 
on  the  employer  to  hire  only  American 
citizens,  and  that  if  he  does  not  he  is 
."subject  to  legal  action,  but  I  feel  that 
it  is  unfair  under  our  present  tax  laws 
to  allow  an  employer  to  list  all  salaries 
paid  to  these  employees  as  business  ex- 
penses on  this  tax  return  regardless  of 
whether  some  of  these  employees  are  In 
the  United  States  illegally. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  proper  to 
let  an  employer  who  hires  illegal  aliens 
to  be  given  an  unjust  advantage  over  the 
emplo.ver  who  hires  legitimately. 

At  this  time  the  number  of  illegal 
aliens  pose  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
workers  in  Texas  and  the  United  States 
in  general,  and  I  feel  this  bill  is  another 
way  to  attack  this  seriou-s  problem  of  em- 
ploying illegal  aliens. 


PREVENTING   HEART  FATALITIES 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  heart 
attack,  the  enemy  is  time — the  time  it 
takes  for  the  ambulance  to  arrive  and  to 
get  to  the  hospital.  The  time  it  takes  to 
get  the  victim  of  an  attack  under  care. 

Would  it  not  be  great,  if  you  felt  you 
were  having  a  heart  attack,  to  have  at 
hand  a  method  of  letting  your  doctor 
hear  your  heartbeat,  see  your  cardiogram 
and  prescribe  a  medicine  you  had  with 
you,  so  that  you  had  a  better  chance  to 
survive  until  you  got  to  a  hospital  and 
were  under  treatment? 

This  is  possible  today.  OflBcials  of 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  which  I  rep- 
resent in  Congress,  have  been  discussing 
the  implementation  of  such  a  system 
with  the  county  heart  association  and 
a  local  firm,  which  has  developed  a 
CardioBeeper  for  use  over  the  telephone 
and  a  kit  containing  two  injectors  pro- 
viding two  alternative  medical  emer- 
gency treatments. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  single  heart- 
mobile  that  the  association  operated,  a 
program  has  been  proposed  for  the  use 
of  rescue  squad  vehicles,  with  specially 
trained  operators,  to  provide  the  vhole 
county  with  heartmobile  techniquet:.  A 
central  commimications  system  between 
persons  with  cardiac  kits  and  their  doc- 
tors might  be  tied  into  this  system. 

I  hope  that  Montgomery  Coimty  can 
show  the  way  to  a  reduction  in  the  1,000 
heart  attack  victims  who  die  each  day  in 
the  United  States  before  even  reaching 
a  hospital. 

A  potentially  Important  key  to  reduc- 
ing these  deaths,  tjie  emergency  cardiac 
kits  developed  by  Survival  Technology, 
Inc.,  is  described  in  this  report  from 
the  Montgomery  County  Sentinel  of 
March  22: 

Selp-Injecting  "Pen"  Aros  Heart  Patients 
(By  Hank  Plant* ) 

"The  enemy  is  time,"  and  with  those  words 
Dr.  Stanley  J.  Sarnoff  hopes  he  may  l)e  on  to 
one  of  the  most  important  medical  break- 
throughs In  decades. 

About  600,000  people  die  every  year  In  the 
U.S.  from  heart  attacks,  and  about  350.000  of 
them  (or  1,000  people  every  day)  die  from 
the  attacks  before  they  even  reach  the  hospi- 
tal. It  Is  those  precious  seconds  that  are  Sar- 
noff's  enemies,  and  after  five  years  and  un- 
told dollars  of  research,  the  weapon  against 
those  fatal  hospital  trips  may  be  forth- 
coming. 

Sarnoff,  56,  is  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Survival  Technology,  Inc., 
one  of  those  Bethesda  medical  firms  that  are 
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tucked   In   the   county's   corners   producing 
specialized,  practical  life-saving  tools. 

It  was  at  his  buslness's  birth,  in  1958  as 
Rodana  Research  Corp.,  that  he  developed  a 
small,  penllght-sized  Injector  that  is  familiar 
to  anyone  who  has  gone  through  military 
service  since  that  time. 

The  Atro-Pen  Injector  contained  atropine, 
which  served  as  a  quick,  self-administered 
antidote  to  nerve  gas.  About  35  million  of 
the  small  pens  have  been  sold  for  those  pur- 
poses to  date,  giving  Sarnoff  and  his  35  em- 
ployes a  rather  respectable  living. 

But  atropine  is  an  old  drug,  and  one  of  its 
other  uses  has  long  been  to  speed  up  a  heart- 
beat In  the  event  of  an  emergency.  About  two 
milligrams  cf  atropine  will  do  the  Job,  gen- 
erally, and  that  Just  happened  to  be  the 
amount  already  l>eing  used  In  Atro-Pens  as 
a  gas  antidote.  Sarnoff  looks  to  the  celling 
when  he  recalls  the  coincidence  and  says, 
"Somebody  up  there  must  like  us." 

For  another  kind  of  heart  problem,  that 
accompanying  an  Irregular  heartbeat,  lldo- 
calne  has  frequently  been  used,  and  it  too  has 
been  packaged  into  a  somewhat  larger  Lldo- 
Pen. 

The  resulting  kit,  containing  two  pens,  a 
trainer  pen,  and  another  Survival  Tech  In- 
vention called  the  CardioBeeper,  fit  into  a 
small  leather  case  about  the  size  of  a  pocket 
radio,  and,  after  clinical  studies  have  been 
compleied  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  approved  Survival  Tech's  device, 
the  package  should  be  available  for  about 
$250  each.  Here's  how  it  works: 

A  patient  is  in  the  hospital  after  a  heart 
problem,  and  his  doctor  brings  in  the  small 
leather  case  and  produces  a  "trainer"  Atro- 
Pen.  Right  then  and  there,  he  learns  how  to 
use  the  device,  and  how  to  teach  his  secre- 
tary or  wife  how  to  use  it  as  well. 

He  pulls  the  yellow  safety  cap  off  the  small 
plastic  tube,  and  presses  It  against  his  thigh. 
He  never  sees  the  needle — which  Sarnoff  says 
Is  an  important  psychological  advantage  of 
any  self-administering  advice — and  as  he  ap- 
plies about  two  pounds  of  pressure  against 
the  tube,  the  needle  injects  either  two  mgs. 
of  atropine  or  300  mgs.  of  lidocaine,  which- 
ever is  appropriate. 

Atropine  and  lidocaine  have  Ijeen  used  in- 
travenously in  hospitals  to  comt>at  heart 
problems  for  some  time.  Survival  Tech's 
"Heart  Plan,"  calls  for  a  different  dose  of  the 
drugs  and  a  different  route:  intramuscular 
Injections. 

Backing  up  about  two  minutes,  here's  how 
he  determines  which  tube  to  inject.  The 
CardioBeeper,  elso  in  the  leather  CEise,  is  the 
first  thing  he  reaches  for  as  soon  as  he  sus- 
pects something  may  be  wrong. 

The  small  plastic  box  has  a  phone  num- 
ber written  on  it,  he  dials  It  and  reaches  his 
doctor's  office  or  his  medical  answering  of- 
fice where  a  doctor  is  on  call.  There  are  two 
wires  coming  out  of  the  Beeper,  and  he  places 
one  under  each  arm;  there  are  no  lubricants 
to  apply,  nothing  to  clip-on  stick-in,  but  as 
soon  as  he  has  the  wires'  plastic  ends  under 
his  arms  he  hears  a  beeping  sound  that  coin- 
sides  with  his  heart  beat,  and  an  accompany- 
ing blinking  light — either  green  or  orange. 
Holding  the  Beeper  up  to  the  phone,  the 
doctor  can  "hear"  his  heartbeat,  and  touch- 
ing a  small  button  on  the  Beeper,  he  produces 
a  steady,  unbroken  "Beeeeep,"  he  is  sending 
his  electrocardiogram  over  the  phone  and  his 
doctor  is  receiving  It  on  a  special  pick-up 
unit.  The  physician  then  tells  him  which 
tube  to  Inject,  either  the  orange  one  or  the 
green  one.  Lest  there  be  any  confusion,  the 
blinking  light  on  the  Cardio-Beeper  will 
either  be  an  orange  one  or  a  green  one  that 
coincides  with  the  needed  Injector. 

The  doctor,  in  the  meantime,  has  already 
phoned  for  an  ambulance  to  pick  vip  the 
patient,  and  the  whole  process,  from  start  to 
finish,  has  taken  about  four  minutes. 

To  the  patient,  all  he  has  done  Is  follow 
simple  instructions,  but  to  others  like  Ire- 
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land's  Dr.  P.  Prank  Pantrldge,  who  developed 
the  mobile  "Heartmobile"  concept,  that 
patient  has  not  become  one  of  the  49  per 
cent  of  heart  stiflerers  who  In  the  first  30 
minutes  of  a  coronary  have  the  slow  rates 
and  low  blood  pressure  that  may  lead  to 
death. 

To  Stanley  Sarnoff,  after  his  Princeton 
A.B.,  his  Johns  Hopkins  M.D.,  his  Harvard 
associate  professorship,  and  his  role  as  head 
of  NIH's  Cardiovascular  Physiology  lab,  those 
four  minutes  may  be  his  brainchild  and  social 
contribution  come  true. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHNNIE  M.  WALTERS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Johnnie  M. 
Walters  was  recently  invited  to  address 
a  joint  session  of  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly.  This  great  honor  was 
extended  as  South  Carolinians  are  proud 
of  the  distinguished  national  service  of 
our  native  son.  Johnnie  Walters,  as  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  as  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue,  rendered  our  coimtry 
dedicated,  devoted  and  constructive  serv- 
ice. In  a  sensitive  position  of  leadership, 
he  administered  justice  fairly,  uprightly 
and  with  great  ability.  Every  American 
can  be  proud  of  Johnnie  Walters  and  his 
record  of  superb  achievement  for  the  Na- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  Mr.  Walters'  splendid 
address: 

Remarks  bt  Johnnie  M.  Walters 
I.  introduction 

Being  proud  South  Carolinians,  you  can 
appreciate  how  pleased  I  am  as  a  native  to 
be  with  you  today.  To  be  a  South  Carolinian 
Is  a  notable  distinction;  to  be  invited  to  ad- 
dress this  distinguished  General  Assembly 
indeed  is  a  high  compliment  and  honor.  I 
keenly  appreciate  this,  and  thank  you  sin- 
cerely. 

Years  ago — when  I  was  in  high  school,  I 
was  privileged  to  visit  with  a  distinguished 
citizen  who  was  about  to  address  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Honorable  A.  L.  M.  Wig- 
gins of  Hartsvllle.  He  asked  me  a  question 
that  evening  In  1938  about  which  I've 
thought  often,  and  particularly  since  the 
date  of  your  concurrent  resolution  inviting 
me  here  today.  Stating  that  he  was  trying 
to  decide  what  to  say  in  his  speech,  Mr.  Wig- 
gins asked:  "McKeiver,  if  you  were  going  to 
address  the  General  Assembly,  what  would 
you  say?"  That  was  a  difficult  question  in 
1938,  and  it  still  is  difficult.  My  concern  with 
this  question  lately  has  generated  all  sorts  of 
ideas — too  many  for  us  to  discuss  today.  Hav- 
ing a  real  appreciation  of  the  vsilue  of  your 
time.  I  want  to  say  something  meanmgful, 
jCt  without  being  pedantic. 

n.    FINANCES 

I  am  not  a  politician,  although  I  try  to  be 
politic.  I  am  a  tax  lawyer  and  have  been 
since  1949.  It  has  been  a  high  honor  and 
prlvUege  to  serve  the  Nation  since  January 
1969  first  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Justice's  Tax 
Division  and  then  as  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  With  this  experience,  I  think 
It  is  appropriate  today  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations about  our  Federal  tax  system  and 
finances.  While  the  Commissioner  has  noth- 
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Ing  to  say  about  how  the  Federal  government 
spends  Its  money,  he  Is  charged  with  col- 
lecting practically  all  of  It. 

I  do  not  hesitate  In  South  Carolina  to 
speak  of  efforts  to  balance  the  budget.  In 
South  Carolina  you  have  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  this  for  a  long  time.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Speaker 
and  Senator  Edgar  Brown,  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly has  contributed  mightily  to  the  sound 
financial  record  and  reputation  of  the  State. 
Also,  the  present  distinguished  Ciovernor,  his 
predecessors,  and  loyal  officials  of  the  exec- 
utive department  have  worked  closely  with 
the  leadership  In  this  commendable  effort. 
Over  the  years.  South  Carolina  has  done  a 
better  Job  In  living  within  Its  budget  than 
has  Washington.  All  of  us — and  especially 
you — should  take  great  pride  In  the  out- 
standing financial  management  of  the  State. 

On  the  Federal  scene,  President  Nixon  Is 
struggling  to  achieve  greater  balance  between 
Income  and  expenditures.  This  is  not  easy, 
as  you  know,  but  it  is  essential  that  we  at 
least  begin  changing  directions  so  that  at 
some  point  our  Federal  financial  affairs  wUl 
be  In  better  shape.  As  you  so  well  know,  this 
Is  an  Issue  In  which  every  knowledgeable  citi- 
zen should  take  an  Interest,  and  particularly 
those  who  are  state  legislators  because  of  the 
Impact  Federal  finances  have  on  state  and 
local  affairs.  As  responsible  officials,  you  fully 
realize  that  the  President  needs,  and  is  seek- 
ing, help  In  the  effort  to  achieve  sounder 
Federal  financing.  Having  participated  to 
some  extent  in  the  effort,  and  believing  firm- 
ly in  both  Its  necessity  and  wisdom.  I  urge 
you  to  add  your  support. 

If  we  want  America  to  survive  and  prosper, 
we  must  get  a  grip  on  Federal  finances.  We 
must  collect  them  even-handedly,  fairly,  and 
vigorously.  We  must  spend  them  construc- 
tively, effectively,  and  wisely.  We  should  rec- 
ognize that  in  neither  area  have  we  achieved 
perfection  and  that  those  now  responsible 
for  collecting  and  spending  Federal  revenues 
are  striving  for  improvement.  They  need  our 
help.  We  should  not  let    them  down! 

III.    LAW   AND    MORALITT 

Having  been  party  to  the  efforts  since  1969 
to  Increase  the  observance  of  law  and  order, 
I  consider  it  appropriate  today  to  note  signif- 
icant progress  toward  this  goal.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  I  sadly  must  acknowledge  some 
significant  failures  to  observe  law  and  order. 
The  disturbing  crime  waves  of  the  1960's 
are  coming  under  control.  Just  last  year  we 
saw  the  first  actual  decrease  in  crime  In  17 
years  O'^).  The  revolutionary  disturbances 
of  a  few  years  ago  no  longer  plague  us.  All 
this  is  good.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  not  enough. 

Americans  are  loyal  law-abiding  citizens, 
with  relatively  few  exceptions.  They  expect 
their  neighbors  and  public  officials  to  observe 
the  rules  of  law  and  order.  And,  In  particular, 
public  officials — at  all  levels  of  government — 
have  high  tests  to  meet.  They  are  leaders, 
and  good  Americans  look  to  them  to  set  the 
standards.  At  any  time  our  leaders  fail  to  set 
and  observe  high  standards,  our  great  na- 
tional fabric — our  national  soul — Is  damaged 
and  torn. 

In  administering  our  Federal  tax  system, 
we  have  seen  many  Instances  of  misbehavior 
on  the  part  of  public  officials  and  other 
leaders.  Prosecuting  sitting  members  of  Con- 
gress Is  most  disturbing  in  that  it  demon- 
strates a  lack  of  morality  in  the  leadership 
area.  Likewise,  prosecuting  Federal  and  State 
Judges  shows  the  same  thing.  It  is  almost 
Inconceivable  that  anyone  would  presume  to 
place  himself  in  a  position  of  leadership  and 
yet  not  act  responsibly  In  matters  of  law 
and  morality. 

Right  now  the  Watergate  affair  is  the  shin- 
ing example  of  wrongdoing.  And  particularly 
the  kind  of  wrongdoing  we  can  neither  af- 
ford nor  tolerate.  It  Is  too  early  to  assess  the 
full  damage  of  the  Watergate  affair.  That  will 
take  years.  Yet  we  already  know  the  damage 
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Is  monumental,  and  that  without  regard  to 
administrations  or  parties.  The  severest  dam- 
age is  to  the  great  American  belief  and  trust 
In  fair  play  and  honesty — particularly  In  the 
governmental  area. 

Despite  the  personal  and  national  tragedy 
of  Watergate,  we  can  take  heart  In  one  aspect 
of  It.  The  law  is  prevailing.  In  many.  If  not 
most,  other  countries  the  Watergate  affair 
would  not  see  the  light  of  day.  In  our  great 
country,  we  shall  see  the  majesty  of  the  law 
prevail.  Amongst  others,  we  must  give  credit 
for  this  to  our  democratic  system,  to  the  free- 
dom and  tenacity  of  the  press,  and  to  the 
good  loyal  American's  Insistence  on  the 
truth !  For  all  of  this  better  side  of  this  sordid 
spectacle  we  ought  to  and  must  be  grateful! 
It  demonstrates  that  America  stlU  Is  a  land 
of  law  and  not  of  men! 

We  have  surmounted  other  wrongdoings, 
and  we  will  this.  Yet  we  should  recognize  the 
very  real  national  danger  m  wrongdoing — 
and  particularly  by  those  In  positions  of 
leadership  and  trust.  We  must  pray  and  work 
for  greater  Integrity  and  morality  on  the 
part  of  everyone.  Including  ourselves.  We 
should  do  to  another  only  that  which  we 
would  have  him  do  unto  us.  Having  suffered 
great  damage  at  the  Watergate,  we  now 
should  work  together  in  healing  our  wounds. 
It  will  not  serve  the  Nation  well  to  do  oth- 
erwise. 

rv.    CONCLUSION 

I  am  very  proud  of  South  Carolina.  I  al- 
ways shall  strive  to  have  South  Carolina 
proud  of  me.  I  appreciate  and  thank  you  for 
the  high  honor  of  being  with  you  today.  God 
bless  each  of  you.  this  great  State,  and  our 
great  Nation! 


VOTER  REGISTRATION:   IN  HUMAN 
TERMS 


Maij  17,  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
placed  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  National  Voter  Registration 
Rights  Act  of  1973  (H.R.  4846)  which 
would  serve  to  renovate  and  modernize 
our  system  of  voter  registration. 

In  considering  this  proposal,  it  would 
be  absolutely  tragic  if  my  colleagues 
thought  of  voter  registration  as  only 
numbers  and  various  statistics,  or  only 
in  terms  of  financial  costs,  or  whether 
the  proposal  does  or  does  not  invite  fraud 
and  corruption.  Much  more  importantly, 
we  must  reflect  on  what  voter  registra- 
tion has  meant  in  human  terms  in  recent 
American  history. 

In  the  summer  of  1964.  650  volunteers 
from  all  across  the  country  journeyed  to 
Mississippi  to  participate  in  the  Summer 
Freedom  Pro.ject.  The  program  was  spon- 
sored by  such  groups  as  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, the  Conprress  of  Racial  Equality 
and  the  Mississippi  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  The  primary  objec- 
tive of  this  project  was  to  register  eligi- 
ble black  voters.  "Letters  From  Missis- 
sippi." edited  by  Elizabeth  Sutherland,  is 
a  compilation  of  letters  written  by  the 
volunteers  during  those  stmimer  months. 
I  now  submit  for  your  attention  and  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  excerpts  from 


the  book  to  show  what  voter  registration 
truly  means. 

Letters  From  Mississippi 

Valley  View,  August  25. 

The  right  to  vote  is  completely  controlled 
by  the  registrars — one  to  each  of  82  counties. 
They  alone  decide  whether  an  applicant  has 
passed  the  test,  they  Inform  him  only  after 
a  30-day  wait,  and  they  don't  have  to  tell  him 
why  he  failed  the  test. 

The  registrar  could  always  find  a  reason 
for  flunking  a  Negro  applicant:  the  un- 
dotted  "1,"  a  misspelling,  or  especially  an 
error  in  question  19  which  required  the  ap- 
plicant to  copy  out  and  then  Interpret  any 
one  of  the  286  sections  of  the  Mississippi  Con- 
stitution specified  by  the  registrar.  Some  of 
the  sections  run  as  long  as  two  pages,  all  in 
legalese.  Negroes  with  Ph.D.'s  were  fiunked, 
Willie  white  men  with  only  a  grammar  school 
education  were  passed. 

But  more  discouraging  to  the  Negro  than 
these  technical  traps  was  the  fact  fiiat  the 
names  of  all  applicants  were  published  In  the 
newspaper  for  two  weeks  or  more.  It  wasn't 
difficult  to  tell  white  and  Negro  iiames  apart, 
as  the  white  names  were  dignified  by  Mr., 
Miss,  Mrs.  And  once  identified.  .  .  . 
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Batesville. 

Fear  of  The  Man,  fear  of  Mr.  Charlie.  .  .  . 
Occasloncliy  it  is  the  irrational  fear  of  some- 
thing new  and  untested.  But  usually  it  is  a 
highly  rational  emotion,  the  economic  fear 
of  losing  your  Job,  the  physical  fear  of  being 
shot  at.  Domestic  servants  know  that  they 
wUl  be  fired  if  they  register  to  vote;  so  will 
factory  workers,  so  will  Negroes  who  live  on 
plantations.  In  Mississippi,  registration  is 
no  private  affair.  .  .  . 

Greenwood,  July  15. 
We  are  trying  to  get  people  to  go  down 
to  the  courthouse  to  register.  In  Mississippi 
there  are  no  deputy  registrars,  the  only 
place  that  people  can  register  is  at  the 
Courihouse  at  the  County  Seat.  Tiie  county 
seat  for  Leflore  County  is  Greenwood.  This 
in  itself  restrains  Negroes  from  voting  be- 
cause they  don't  like  to  go  to  the  courthouse, 
which  has  bad  connotations  for  them.  Be- 
hind the  courthouse  Is  the  Yazoo  River.  The 
river  also  has  bad  connotations:  as  Albert 
Darner  said,  it's  "Dat  river  where  dey  floats 
them  bodies  In." 

McCoMB,  August  20. 
The  voter  registration  program,  despite 
its  shortcomings,  is  a  beautiful  thing  to 
watoh.  Such  a  big  step  for  these  people!  The 
voter  registration  classes  are  slightly  tense, 
but  what  Is  more  present  is  hope,  posltlve- 
ness.  The  people  dress  up  carefully.  They 
shake  each  other's  hands,  await  eagerly  the 
return  of  those  who  have  gone  down  to  the 
courthouse  already.  Two  functional  Illiterates 
have  come,  and  so  many  others  have  so 
much  trouble  filling  out  the  form.  But 
they're  going  down — a  cemetery  caretaker,  a 
blind  man,  a  cafe  owner,  a  domestic  .  :  . 


Mileston,  July  6. 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  Ml'.eston,  where  I'm 
staying,  is  in  the  flat  Delta  section  of  Ho:mes 
County.  The  Negro  farms  h^r?  were  once 
part  of  huge  plantations.  In  1939  the  fed- 
eral government  confiscated  the  land  when 
the  plantation  owners  failed  to  pay  bark 
taxes,  and  the  land  was  divided  up  among 
Negro  families  who  had  applied  for  it.  Land 
reform  (on  a  minuscule  scale)  has  had  an 
enormous  effect  on  the  people  .  .  . 

Last  year  HolHs  Watklns.  a  SNCC  staff 
member,  began  a  voter  registration  drive 
here.  He  got  about  14  Negroes  to  go  to  the 
court  house  with  the  intention  of  register- 
ing to  vote.  Shrriff  Smith  greeted  the  party 
with  a  six  shooter  drawn  from  his  pocket, 
and  said  "Okay,  who's  first?  "  Most  of  the 
Negroes    remained    cautiously    quiet.    After 


several  seconds  a  man  who  had  never  before 
been  a  leader  stepped  up  to  the  Sheriff, 
smiled  and  said,  "I'm  first,  Hartman  Turn- 
bow."  All  registration  applications  were  per- 
mitted to  be  filled  out  and  all  were  Judged 
illiterate.  The  next  week,  Turnbow's  hoiise 
was  bombed  with  Molotov  cocktails.  When 
the  Turnbows  left  the  burning  house,  they 
were  shot  at,  and  they  shot  back  until  the 
attackers  fled.  A  couple  of  days  later,  Mr. 
Turnbow,  HolUs  Watklns,  Robert  Moses  and 
a  couple  of  other  people  were  arrested  for 
arson;  Turnbow  was  accused  of  having 
bombed  his  own  house  which  wasn't  In- 
sured. Sheriff  Smith  was  the  one  witness 
against  them.  Mr.  Turnbow  was  convicted 
in  a  Justice  of  Peace  Court,  but  the  con- 
viction was  overruled  in  a  federal  district 
court  .  .  . 

The  Negro  people  we  are  living  with  have 
enormous  hope  and  are  extremely  practical 
about  achieving  their  goals.  This  commu- 
nity is  an  oasis  of  hope  in  a  desert  of  broken 
minds :  the  plantation  sharecroppers  who 
have  little  reason  for  hope  .  .  . 
Love, 

Joel. 

These  young  people  died  in  tiie  cause 
of  pushing  and  selling  American  democ- 
racy to  disenfranchised  and  discrimi- 
nated-against  individuals.  They  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  to  register  people. 
I  hope  that  we,  in  Congress,  can  follow 
the  lead  of  these  kids  and  open  up  the 
political  process  by  opening  up  our  voter 
registration  system. 


WELFARE  SCANDAL— XXII 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

of    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It's  not  enough  for  some  welfare 
clients  to  live  self -satisfied  lives  depend- 
ent on  public  welfare  and  supported  by 
thelTvommunltles  and  the  Nation's  tax- 
payerq.  Some  cheat. 

Petnaps  It  is  fair  to  blame  the  system 
for  e^ouraging  such  abuses.  But  the  fact 
remams:  welfare  clients  are  bad  risks  In 
many  cases.  Not  paying  rents,  doctor  and 
dentist  bills,  or  even  moving  bills  has  vic- 
timized many  businessmen  who  have 
welfare  clients  as  customers. 

It's  past  time  to  tighten  up  our  admin- 
istration of  welfare  programs.  Congress 
must  recognize  Its  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement 
of  public  programs  by  more  realistic  end 
effective  legislative  requirements.  It's 
time  for  welfare  reform,  now.  The  article 
follows : 

[From  the  MUwaukee  Sentinel] 

Moving  F^ms  To  Stte  Am  Unit 

(By   Gene   Cunningham   and   Stuart   Wllk) 

The  owner  of  two  Milwaukee  area  moving 
firms  has  instructed  his  attorney  to  file  suit 
against  the  Milwaukee  County  Welfare  De- 
partment to  obtain  payment  of  more  than 
86,500  due  the  firms  for  moving  welfare 
clients. 

The  suit  may  also  test  the  legality  of  a 
department  policy  limiting  the  amount  paid 
for  moving  to  $100. 

John  M.  Malley,  Jr.,  owner  and  president 
of  North  Star  Van  &  Storage  Inc.  and  City 
Van  &  Storage  Inc.,  both  at  4545  N.  Port 
Washington  Rd.,  Olend&le,  said  he  had  dl- 
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rected  his  attorney,  John  Collentlne,  to  file 
the  suit. 

It  will  seek  collection  for  unpaid  bills  dat- 
ing back  to  1966,  including  $4,873  due  City 
Van  &  Storage  and  $1,776  due  North  Star 
Van  &  Storage  Malley  said. 

Collentlne  said  he  had  discussed  the  un- 
paid bills  several  times  with  the  department 
and  "the  only  thing  they  said  was  that  they 
paid  the  recipients  so  they  (the  department) 
aren't  Uable." 

Malley  and  Collentlne  intend  to  find  out  If 
that  is  true. 

Collentine  Is  executive  secretary  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Piu-niture  Movers  Association. 

Collentine  said  he  also  believes  that  the 
department's  policy  of  paying  a  maximum 
of  $100  for  a  move  is  in  violation  of  Public 
Service  Commission    (PSC)    regulations. 

"It's  contrary  to  state  law,"  he  said.  "The 
Public  Service  Commission  says  that  we 
(commercial  movers)  cannot  charge  more 
or  less  than  our  tariff  (rates)   provides." 

As  the  department  operates,  it  will  allow 
$100  for  moving  even  if  the  bill  Is  more  than 
that  amount,  Collentlne  ssUd. 

Arthur  Silverman,  welfare  director,  said 
Monday  that  the  $100  maximum  is  set  by 
the  State  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Services  and  not  by  the  local  welfare  depart- 
ment. 

"Consequently,  we  abide  by  what  Is  the 
state  rate  In  moving  costs"  Silverman  said. 
"To  exceed  that  rate  would  be  to  forgo  fed- 
eral and  state  reimbursement"  for  money  In 
excess  of  the  $100  maximum,  he  said. 

A  PSC  official  In  Madison  said  Monday  that 
movers  are  required  to  charge  according 
to  their  rates  on  file  with  the  commission 
and  that  they  are  prohibited  from  either 
charging  more  or  accepting  less. 

"They  cannot  accept  Just  $100, "  said  Les- 
ter L.  Dietrich,  director  of  the  commission's 
tariff  bureau. 

Neither  the  welfare  department  nor  any- 
one else  can  arbitrarily  pay  more  or  less  for 
a  move,  he  said. 

"We  have  known  that  this  situation  has 
existed  for  years  In  the  welfare  department, 
and  the  carriers  are  faced  with  a  problem," 
Dietrich  said. 

The  moves  for  which  Malley  will  sue  to 
collect  were  ordered  by  the  department's 
caseworkers  and  done  by  his  companies,  Mal- 
ley said. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO   ATTORNEY 

He  said  he  had  directed  Collentlne  to  "take 
the  necessary  action  so  that  we  get  paid  for 
these  moves,  even  if  it  means  taking  Mr. 
Silverman  to  court." 

"The  department  has  been  completely  un- 
co-operative regarding  unpaid  bills.  They've 
listened,  but  they've  done  nothing,"  Malley 
said. 

He  said  there  are  four  or  five  moving  com- 
panies In  the  Milwaukee  area  with  unpaid 
bills  of  $5,000  to  $10,000  each  for  moving  wel- 
fare recipients  on  authorization  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Silverman  told  The  Sentinel  that  If  the  de- 
partment has  given  the  moving  allowance  to 
a  recipient,  "then  to  make  a  second  payment 
to  the  mover  would  be  duplication.  Duplica- 
tion would  not  receive  any  federal  or  state 
reimbursement,  but  would  be  totally  out  of 
county  funds." 

Silverman  said  that  if  moving  grants  were 
made  to  recipients,  "then  the  recipients  owe 
them  (the  movers)  the  money." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  In  order  to  get 
federal  and  state  reimbursement,  the  money 
must  be  given  directly  to  the  recipient — and 
not  to  the  mover. 

MANY  RELUCTANT 

Malley  said  that  most  movers  don't  want 
anything  to  do  with  moves  ordered  by  the 
welfare  department. 

As  a  result,  he  said,   two  companies  are 
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getting  the  bull:  of  the  welfare  department's 
business  for  client  moves. 

One,  he  said,  is  soliciting  the  business 
because  it  has  learned  how  to  collect — ap- 
parently In  excess  of  the  $100  the  depart- 
ment allows. 

The  company  refuses  to  unload  the  furni- 
ture at  the  new  location  untu  the  full 
amount  is  paid.  Malley  said. 

"They  take  the  van  with  the  furniture  on 
It  back  to  the  terminal  and  simply  refuse  to 
return  and  unload  it  until  they're  paid," 
Malley  said. 

CLIENT  GETS  MONEY 

In  the  meantime,  the  welfare  recipient 
goes  to  the  department,  tells  someone  what 
happened  and  gets  the  money  for  the  full 
cost  of  the  move,  often  in  excess  of  $100. 
•\fter  the  recipient  gives  the  money  to  the 
moving  company,  his  furniture  Is  unloaded. 

The  department  ends  up  paying  $30  to  $40 
more  than  the  move  should  cost  because  the 
company  also  charges  for  extra  travel  time 
and  tieup  of  the  van  going  to  and  from  the 
terminal,  Malley  said. 

He  said  he  would  not  resort  to  holding 
furniture  to  obtain  payment. 

Silverman  denied  any  knowledge  of  cases 
of  movers  holding  furniture  In  order  to  col- 
lect bills  in  excess  of  the  $100  maximum. 

"We  know  of  no  such  situation,"  said  Sil- 
verman. "If  he  (Malley I  knows  of  such  a 
situation,  we  would  suggest  that  he  let  us 
know  the  name  of  the  mover  Involved." 

Collentlne  said  that  moving  companies  are 
not  allowed  to  donate  their  services  because 
of  PSC  regulations,  but  that  getting  paid 
SlOO  for  a  ^20  moving  bill,  in  effect,  amounts 
to  donating  $20. 

MOST  TOP  $100 

Malley  said  that  the  bills  for  most  local 
moves  run  slightly  more  than  $100. 

John  Dwyer,  vice  president  of  Malley's 
firms  and  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Furni- 
ture Movers  Association,  said  that  "most  of 
the  22  movers  In  the  association  don't  want 
to  have  a  thing  to  do  with  welfare  moves." 

He  estimated  that  the  costs  of  moving  wel- 
fare clients  Is  more  than  $100,000  a  year. 

Under  common  carrier  regulations,  a  mov- 
ing company  cannot  refuse  a  move,  Malley 
said. 

However,  he  said,  an  Increasing  number  of 
companies  are  "too  busy"  to  accept  welfare 
moves. 

But  Malley  said  that  some  welfare  recipi- 
ents are  getting  wise  to  the  situation  and 
do  not  tell  movers  that  they  are  on  welfare. 

WAIT    FOR    UNLOADING 

"Sometimes  they'll  call  you  as  If  it  were  a 
private  Job  and  not  tlU  you  finish  and  get 
unloaded  do  they  tell  you  they're  on  welfare. 

"Then  they  say,  "Bill  the  welfare  depart- 
ment." And  we  have  to  whistle  Dixie."  Malley 
said. 

He  said  his  companies  had  handled  welfare 
department  moves  for  more  than  20  years 
and  until  the  middle  1960s  had  no  trouble. 

Then,  he  said,  the  department  changed  Its 
policy  of  making  payment  direct  to  the 
mover  and  began,  instead,  giving  the  money 
to  the  recipients.  But.  he  said,  the  movers 
were  not  notified  of  this  change. 

"I  don't  believe  any  of  the  movers  knew 
about  this  change  for  6  or  12  months,"  he 
said. 

BILLED    DEPARTMENT 

"We  were  billing  the  department  with  a 
copy  of  the  bill  sent  to  the  recipients,"  Mal- 
ley said. 

Then,  he  said,  unpaid  bUls  began  to  grow 
In  number  and  amount. 

Between  25 '"r  and  50%  of  the  recipients 
pay  them.  Malley  said,  but  the  remainder 
collect  the  money  and  don't  pay. 

In  most  cases.  Inquiries  to  the  department 
bring  the  reply  that  the  money  for  the  move 
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was  given  to  the  recipient,  he  said.  It's  extra 
money  for  the  recipient,  but  It  leaves  the 
mover  unpaid,  he  said. 

Malley  said  that  some  welfare  recipients 
go  to  a  mover,  get  an  estimate,  then  turn  It 
in  to  the  department  and  get  paid  the 
amount  of  the  estimate.  Then,  he  said,  they 
move  In  their  own  car  or  get  a  friend  with  a 
truck  to  help  them,  and  they  pocket  the 
money  they  got  from  the  department. 

Case  aides  confirmed  that  some  recipients 
keep  the  mov  ing  money  given  them  by  the 
department  and  move  the  furniture  them- 
selves. 

DEPARTMENT  PAYS 

Malley  said  the  department  Is  paying  for 
a  commercial  moving  Job  when  the  person 
Is  actually  either  moving  himself  or  giving 
a  few  dollars  to  an  unlicensed  trucker  to 
move   him. 

All  of  the  welfare  moves  carried  on  his 
companies'  books  as  unpaid  bills  were  au- 
thorized by  the  department  through  its  case- 
workers. Malley  said. 

But  he  said,  when  he  Inquires  about  pay- 
ment for  them,  'the  answer  seems  always  to 
be  that  the  caseworker  who  authorized  the 
move  is  no  longer  with  the  department  or 
else  the  recipient  is  no  longer  on  the  local 
welfare  rolls." 

He  produced  a  letter  from  the  department 
in  answer  to  one  Inquiry  concerning  lack  of 
payment  for  the  moving  of  20  welfare 
recipients. 

■Look  at  this  one,"  Dwyer  said,  pointing 
to  one  of  the  recipient  names  on  the  letter. 
Concerning  the  recipient,  the  department 
had  written  ■according  to  our  records,  the 
client  changed  his  mind  and  dl()n't  move." 

"We  moved  him,"  Dwyer  declared. 

SAYS  CLIENT  GOT  MONEY 

In  most  of  the  20  cases  Included  In  the 
letter,  the  departments  reply  was  that  it 
had  given  the  money  for  the  move  to  the 
recipient. 

In  two  cases,  the  amount  charged  was 
believed  to  be  excessive  so  authorization  for 
payment  was  refused  by  the  caseworker,  the 
department  letter  said. 

A  caseworker  cannot  make  such  an  arbi- 
trary decision,  the  PSC  said. 

No  one  can  decide  that  a  moving  bill  based 
on  approved  rates  is  too  high  and  refuse  to 
pay  It  for  that  reason,  Dietrich  said. 

Collentlne  said  that  he  expected  to  file 
suit  for  MaUey's  firms  within  the  next  10 
days. 


INDEPENDENT  GAS  DEALERS 
ENDANGERED 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ominous 
trend  has  developed  in  the  response  of 
our  major  oil  companies  to  the  growing 
gasoline  shortages.  The  very  real  dan- 
ger is  that  the  major  suppliers  of  fuel  will 
continue  to  service  the  chain  service  sta- 
tions while  drastically  reducing,  or  In 
some  cases,  even  stopping  gasoline  de- 
livery to  the  smaller,  independent  oper- 
ators. 

For  Congress  to  sit  back  and  allow  the 
big  oil  suppliers  to  drive  America's  in- 
dependent service  stations  out  of  busl- 
ne.ss  would  be  tragic.  Yet  it  is  already 
happening.  In  my  own  district  In  south- 
eastern Massachusetts,  independent  gas 
stations  in  the  town  of  Hull,  on  Cape  Cod, 
and  elsewhere  are  in  danger  of  being 
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forced  to  close  for  lack  of  gasoline  to 
sell. 

Mr.  David  E.  Lynch,  writing  for  the 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Daily  Enterprise,  has 
documented  how  the  major  oil  companies 
have  nnde  a  policy  of  driving  the  smal- 
ler, independent  operators  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  how  President  Nixon's  latest 
energy  message  only  serves  to  increase 
oil  comoany  profits  rather  than  getting 
at  the  roots  of  the  problem  or  taking  de- 
cisive action  to  save  the  independents. 

In  order  that  all  Members  mav  have 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lynch's  article  while 
we  still  have  time  to  enact  legislation  to 
stop  discriminatory  practi?es  against  in- 
dependent dealers,  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

The  Energy  Crisis:    Fact.  Fiction  or 

CONf  PIR^CY? 

(By  David  E.  Lynch) 

Washington. — To  M.  A.  Adelman.  the  world 
energy  crisis  is  a  fiction.  "But,"  the  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology  energy  ex- 
pert says,   "belief   in   the   fiction   is  a   fact." 

To  the  federal  government  and  the  oil  In- 
dustry, the  current  crisis  is  a  fact  that  Is 
nature's  way  of  telling  us  "the  era  of  cheap 
and    plentiful    supplies    of    energy    is    over." 

("Popeye  Is  running  out  of  cheap  spin- 
ach,'" former  Commerce  Secretary  Peter  O. 
Peterson  told  us  last  November. ) 

To  Martin  Lobel.  a  former  energy  expert 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  en- 
ergy crisis  is  an  oil  industry  "conspiracy"  to 
drive  the  independent  refiners  and  marketers 
out  of  business  and  to  raise  prices. 

To  the  general  consumer,  this  fact,  fiction 
or  conspiracy  will  add  anywhere  from  five 
to  10  cents  a  gallon  on  his  gasoline  bill  this 
summer.  And  If  the  shortage  gets  as  severe 
as  some  predict,  no  amount  of  money  will 
be  able  to  buy  the  automobile  fuel  in  certain 
places  at  certain  times. 

How  this  all  came  about  Is  difficult  to 
determii.e. 

Adelman  blames  it  on  environmental  safe- 
guards, the  unrealistic  regulations  of  nat- 
ural  gas   and   international   "collusion." 

The  Industry  and  the  federal  government 
agree  with  his  first  two  reasons  and  add  two 
of  their  own:  Import  quotas  and  the  lack 
of  tax  incentives  for  domestic  exploration 
and  production. 

Lobel  contends  that  the  so-called  energy 
crisis  is  the  result  of  the  oil  Industry's  his- 
torical policy  of  purposely  underestimating 
the  demand  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  supply 
and  demand  curve  in  their  favor. 

Internationally,  the  "fiction"  or  energy 
crisis.  Adelman  recently  wrote  In  the  au- 
thoritative Journal,  Foreign  Policy,  "makes 
people  accept  higher  oU  prices  as  imposed 
by  nature,  when  they  are  really  fixed  by  col- 
lusion among  the  OPEC  (Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries)  govern- 
ments' 

Lobel  who  has  gone  into  public  interest 
law  and  is  fighting  the  oil  companies'  re- 
quest for  a  gasoline  price  hike,  agrees  with 
the  International  collusion  theory  and  thinks 
the  domestic  "conspiracy"  is  the  most  impor- 
tant  threat   to   American   consumers    loday. 

He  contends  that  the  major  oil  companies 
have  manufactured  the  current  shortages  of 
crude  oil  and  gasoline  by  providing  the  gov- 
ernmei.t  w'.th  "phony  statistics"  Indicating 

that  domestic  supply  supplemented  with 
small  foreign  Imports  would  meet  demand 
When  they  knew  there  would  not  be  enougli 
f\iel 

This,  Lobel  says,  prevented  any  govern- 
mental "Jaw-boning"  that  would  face  the 
oil  Industry  to  produce  the  needed  fuel 
that  would  have  prevented  the  shortage. 

With  the  shortage  at  hand,  the  oil  com- 
panies blamed  the  lack  of  fuel  In  unprece- 
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dented  demand  and  had  an  excuse  to  cut 
off  supply  to  independent  refiners  and  mar- 
keters, thereby  clearing  the  way  for  price 
Increases. 

This  shortage,  he  says,  was  "manufac- 
tured" by  the  oU  companies  in  an  effort  to 
keep  supplies  tight  and  prices  high. 

He  documented  this  claim  in  testimony 
before  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  Investi- 
gation into  home  heating  oil  price  Increases 
In  February. 

He  asked  the  council  to  find  out  from  the 
oil  industry  why: 

■'The  major  oil  companies  uniformly  as- 
sured the  director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  in  September  1973,  that 
'there  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  num- 
ber 2  oil  during  the  coming  winter'  and  that 
'the  Industry  has  the  necessary  refining 
capacity  and  necessary  feedstocks  to  insure 
an  adequate  supply'  even  though  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute's  own  public  reports 
showed  that  stock  levels  of  distillates,  pri- 
marily number  2  on  Sept.  1,  1972,  were  27.8 
million  barrels  below  the  same  date  in  1971? 

"The  following  major  oil  companies  as- 
sured the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  in 
August  1972,  that  their  desired  stock  levels 
of  distillates,  primarily  number  2  home  heat- 
ing oil,  were  adequate  even  though  they  were 
below  the  1971  level  and  demand  was  an- 
ticipated to  grow  and  Indeed  had  grown  by 
about  seven  per  cent  since  then?" 

"The  government  did  not  take  any  steps 
to  Increase  production  In  August  when  pub- 
lic reports  Indicated  that  "there  was  about 
an  18  per  cent  reduction  in  available  crude 
oil  from  50,966.000  barrels  to  41.425,000  bar- 
rels between  1971  and  1972  despite  an  In- 
crease In  demand  of  about  seven  per  cent?'  " 

The  public  Interest  lawyer  says  this 
"phony"  shortage  drove  some  Independent 
refiners  and  marketers  out  of  business  last 
winter  and  will  put  more  out  of  business  this 
summer  because  of  the  gasoline  shortage. 

"This  Is  what  It's  all  about,"  Lobel  said 
during  a  recent  Interview,  "the  major  oil 
companies  are  now  saying  the  home  heating 
oil  shortage  forced  them  to  refine  number  3 
oU  three  weeks  Into  the  gasoline  refining  sea- 
son, creating  a  shortage  of  gtisoline. 

"This."  he  said,  "gives  the  majors  %  per- 
fect opportunity  to  cut  supplies  to  the  In- 
dependents, eliminating  the  most  competi- 
tive part  of  the  market  and  clearing  the  way 
for  price  Increases." 

The  Independent  refiners  and  marketers 
are  now  asking  the  federal  government  to 
step  In  and  force  the  majors  to  proTlde  them 
with  at  least  the  same  amount  of  fuel  they 
received  last  summer. 

These  Independents  for  years  have  pro- 
vided a  convenient  market  for  the  major  oil 
co.Tipanies'  surplus  crude  and  finished  prod- 
ucts. And  because  they  are  smaller,  had  no 
advertisement  costs  and  kept  overhead  costs 
much  lower  than  the  majors,  the  independ- 
ents were  much  more  efficient  and  could  af- 
ford to  sell  their  gasoline  for  three  to  five 
cents  a  gal'.on  less  than  the  major  com- 
panies. 

Before  supply  began  to  get  especially  tight 
i:i  the  early  1970s,  this  arrangement  worked 
very  well  for  noth  sectors  of  the  market. 

In  fact,  a  n.arketlng  expert  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  recently,  the  independ- 
ents were  "forcing  tire  majors  to  incorporate 
their  efficiency  and  self  service  that  could 
have  resulted   in  substantial  savings  to  the 

public. 

"Bi:t,"  Fred  C.  AUvlne.  a  Georgia  Institute 
Of  Technology  professor  continued,  "the 
competitive  pressure  of  the  efficient  inde- 
pendent discount  gas  marketers  are  no 
longer  being  felt." 

The  major  companies,  Lobel  says,  "don't 
want  the  Independents  cutting  Into  their 
market,  so  they're  going  to  cut  off  supply." 

Allvlne  points  out  that  the  price  of  gaso- 
line to  major  brand  dealers  In  100  cities  has 
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Increased  by  approximately  2.1  cents  per  gal- 
lon for  1973  in  comparison  to  the  same  period 
In  1972.  "Tills  in  turn  means  pump  price 
increases  of  about  three  cents  per  gallon." 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  by  all  sectors  of 
the  industry  and  the  government  that  there 
will  be  gasoline  "run-outs"  of  short  dura- 
tion throughout  the  country  this  summer. 

But  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  what  this 
will  do  to  the  eventual  price. 

Some  are  predicting  that  gasoline  will  go 
up  to  anywhere  from  60  cents  to  a  dollar  a 
gallon.  But  William  E.  Simon,  the  d^uty 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  admits  prices 
wUl  Increase,  denied  that  they  will  "rise  to 
astronomical  levels." 

Another  aspect  of  the  gasoline  shortage 
Is  the  fact  that  the  majors  are  getting  Into 
the  discount  business  at  the  same  time  the 
independents  are  being  forced  out. 

Exxon  Is  now  marketing  discount  gas  un- 
der the  Alert  brand  name  at  16  stations  In 
four  states  EJconomy  and  Bulko  are  the  two 
new  brand  names  for  Gulf's  discount  opera- 
tion. Shell  markets  it  under  the  name  Cello. 
PhUlips  Petroleum  discounts  under  Blue 
Ooose  and  Red  Dot  Gas. 

This  new  operation  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  majors  are  closing  their  unprofitable 
brand  name  stations  all  over  the  country. 
The  stations  that  are  more  than  300  miles 
from  a  refinery  and  have  only  a  few  pumps 
and  do  auto  repair  are  the  ones  that  are 
being  closed. 

Exxon  Is  In  the  process  of  closing  150  of 
Its  400  retail  stations  In  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  Gulf  has  put  up  for 
sale,  3,600  stations  In  21  states  from  Illinois 
to  California  and  the  Northwest.  BP  has 
already  pulled  out  of  the  Northeast  and  Sun 
OU  Co.  has  withdrawn  from  Tennessee  and 
most  of  the  upper  Midwest.  Cities  Service, 
Atlantic  Richfield  and  Philips  Petroleum  are 
also  closing  stations. 

Mr.  Adelman's  solution  for  the  real  do- 
mestic shortage  Is  compel  the  oil  producers 
to  having  the  federal  government  market 
their  own  oU  Instead  of  going  through  OPEC; 
Imposing  Import  quotas  and  Increasing  do- 
mestic energy  sources,  which  would  force 
world  prices  to  decline. 

Until  early  this  year,  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  major  oil  companies  would 
have  gladly  accepted  most  of  these  recom- 
mendations, especially  the  Import  restraints. 
Both  had  been  defending  the  import  quo- 
tas for  keeping  cheap  imports  out  and  "fos- 
tering the  growth  of  a  strong  domestic  pro- 
ducing industry  capable  of  exploring  for  and 
developing  new  domestic  reserves." 

But  now  It  seems  the  government  and  the 
oil  industry  i*re  blaming  the  Import  controls 
for  the  current  shortage  of  crude  oil  the 
domestic  refineries  need  to  convert  this  crude 
into  the  desperately  needed  gasoline. 

People  like  Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte.  R-Mass., 
and  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  who 
have  been  arguing  all  along  that  the  quotas 
never  did  anything  except  allow  the  domestic 
shortages  of  home  heating  oU,  are  wonder- 
ing why  their  continually  rejected  arguments 
against  the  program  are  now  being  accepted 
by  the  government  and  the  industry. 

These  lawmakers  and  others  from  New 
England  have  continually  rebutted  the  na- 
tional security  rationale  for  the  quotas  by 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  quotas  were 
never  very  effective  in  encouraging  domestic 
exploration,   production   and   refining. 

Now,  listen  to  what  Silvio  O.  Conte.  by 

far  the  sharpest  critic  of  the  import  quotas, 
said  at  Mclntyre's  hearings  In  1971 : 

"The  rationale  for  quotas  is  that  higher 
prices  through  the  quotas  are  needed  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  profits  to  encourage  further 
domestic  exploration  and  development.  Isn't 
it  Interesting  though,  that  the  majors  are 
eager  to  spend  tremendous  sums  to  drill  for 
and  produce  oil  In  the  North  Sea,  in  the 
Atlantic  off  Canadian  shores  and  elsewhere — 
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all  to  be  sold  on  the  world  market  at  prices 
far  cheaper  than  domestic  prices.  Why  don't 
we  see  similar  serious  exploration  efforts  in 
the  lower  48?" 

Senator  Mclnt3rre  at  that  same  hearing 
asked  Hollls  Dole,  an  assistant  secretary  of 
Interior,  why,  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
quotas  were  set  up  to  encourage  domestic 
production  and  refining,  have  there  been  so 
few  refineries  buUt  In  the  United  States? 

Dole  pointed  out  to  the  environmentalists' 
opposition  to  refinery  siting  as  part  of  the 
problem,  but  he  did  produce  statistics  show- 
ing that  there  were  30  new  refineries  and 
14  major  refinery  expansions  between  1960 
and  1961. 

If  Adelmen  Is  correct  about  the  Interna- 
tional collusion  and  Lobel  is  correct  about 
the  domestic  conspiracy  may  never  be  deter- 
mined. 

But  It  appears  that  OPEC  and  the  U.S. 
major  oU  companies  will  continue  to  Increase 
their  profits  with  the  help  of  President 
Nixon's  latest  Energy  Message. 

The  central  thrust  of  his  April  18  address 
Is  aimed  at  Increasing  domestic  production 
by  providing  new  Incentives  and  opportuni- 
ties for  exploration  and  development  of 
America's  energy  reserves  while  calling  on 
foreign  crude  as  a  short-term  solution. 

The  chief  executive  actions  In  that  mes- 
sage was  the  termination  of  the  14-year-old 
oil  Import  quota  system  and  a  partial  de- 
controlling of  natural  gas  prices. 

The  refinery  construction  and  expansion 
win  be  encouraged  by  reduced  Import  fees 
for  new  and  expanded  refineries.  The  Admin- 
istration says  that  since  April  18,  the  majors 
have  announced  plans  to  buUd  eight  new 
refineries.  More  are  expected. 

To  encourage  new  exploration  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Congress  to  extend  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  provisions  to  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry  by  providing  a  seven  per  cent  tax 
credit  on  dry  or  unsuccessful,  new  wells  and 
a  12  pier  cent  tax  credit  for  wet,  or  successful 
wells. 

The  message  contained  no  mention  of  any 
possible  changes  in  the  existing  22  per  cent 
oU  depletion  allowance. 

The  president  also  called  for  delays  in  the 
Implementation  of  the  Clear  Air  Standards 
to  permit  the  continued  production  of  most 
plentiful  energy  resource — coal. 

To  Martin  Lobel.  this  message  Is  the  fruits 
of  the  "conspiracy."  The  oil  companies,  he 
said,  "blackmailed"  the  government  into  pro- 
viding new  Incentives  that  wUl  allow  them 
to  continue  to  "blackmail  the  consumer." 

To  the  government,  this  message  Is  ad- 
mittedly not  the  final  solution,  but  the  fed- 
eral officials  Involved  In  compiling  this  docu- 
ment are  pretty  well  convinced  that  It  will 
provide  a  partial  solution  for  the  short  and 
long-term  problem. 

To  the  oil  Industry,  which  has  been  sur- 
prisingly silent  on  the  President's  message, 
the  proposal  will  help  In  the  long  run.  But, 
according  to  Texaco's  Amos  Card,  price  con- 
trols must  be  lifted  to  allow  the  Importation 
of  European  gasoline  that  is  now  selling  at 
five  to  10  cents  more  than  It  can  be  profit- 
ably brought  into  the  East  Coast. 


YOUTH  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  oftentimes,  as  we  pass  legi.«la- 
tion,  we  do  .<;o  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  the  impact  of  that  leg- 
islation will  be.  I  would  like  to  enter  the 
following  contest-winning  essays,  by  two 
young  people  in  the  Second  District  of 
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California,  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
pollution,  in  the  Record.  A  subject  which, 
incidentally,  we  were  quite  engrossed 
with  during  the  92d  Congress,  culminat- 
ing in  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1972,  and, 
if  all  indications  are  correct  as  I  read 
them,  will  be  of  great  importance 
throughout  the  93d  Congress.  Here  are 
the  views  of  two  concerned  young  peo- 
ple who  express  a  view  that  should  be 
kept  in  mind  as  we  begin  to  consider 
legislation  dealing  with  the  environment: 

Pl-ANTS 

(By  Linda  Walker) 

Where  ever  they  can  find  sunlight,  air  or 
a  little  earth  plants  will  grow. 

O.I  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  the  arctic 
poppy  peeps  out  from  under  the  ice.  In  the 
wastes  of  the  antarctic  grow  mosses  and  tus- 
sock grass. 

Flowers  of  vivid  colors  and  great  variety 
force  their  way  up  through  the  sncw  on  the 
mountainsides.  In  the  heart  of  burning  des- 
ert the  awe  and  cactus  find  a  way  to  live. 

Steaming  hot  pools,  such  as  those  in  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  they  are  beautiful 
and  are  beautifully  colored  by  tiny  plants 
called  Algae.  Rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps  are 
filled  with  water  plants.  Very  simple  plants 
such  as  certain  bacteria  yeasts,  and  molds 
don't  need  sunlight  and  earth  but  live  on 
and  multiply  in  daj-kness.  The  only  place  one 
can  find  almost  no  plant  life  Is  in  the  black- 
est parts  of  the  sea.  The  Scientists  who  study 
plants  (Botanists)  have  named  and  described 
between  350,000  and  400,000  different  kinds 
of  plants. 

But  how  much  more  time  wUl  they  be 
living,  growing,  and  pollnaUng?  Surely  not 
verj-  long  with  the  pollution,  smog,  dirty  riv- 
ers and  streams. 

Thousands  of  animals,  fish,  and  birds  die 
of  this. 

What  are  we  doing  about  this? 

Soon  every  plant  and  animal  and  even 
people  wUl  be  gone.  There  will  be  no  life 
on  earth. 

Avoid  pollution. 

A  Tbip  Down  Our  Rtvebs 
(By  LeeMonchamp) 

Will  you  join  me  for  a  trip  down  our 
rivers?  Now  let's  get  ready  for  our  trip. 

On  your  left  you  can  see  a  broken  bottle 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  current.  That  Is  one 
of  our  more  common  sights  you'll  see  along 
the  way. 

Now  let's  move  on,  around  the  bend  you'U 
see  where  the  field  was  stripped  of  all  Its 
top  sou.  There  Is  a  rare  sight  to  see,  kids 
picking  up  the  Utter. 

That's  something  different,  they  usually 
drop  the  garbage  In  the  river  and  not  pick 
it  up. 

On  your  right  you  see  a  pop  can.  Look!  over 
there?  It's  a  fish,  belly  up  from  tne  pollu- 
tion In  the  river.  Let's  move  on. 

From  here  we'll  have  to  walk.  The  garbage 
here  Is  too  thick  to  get  through.  We'll  have 
to  walk  for  about  100  yards.  This  Is  the  worst 
part  of  the  river. 

From  here  on  It  will  be  easier  to  move  on. 
Now  let's  get  back  In  the  boat.  Be  careful 
you  might  slip  on  that  broken  piece  of 
glass. 

"Don't!  drink  the  water  please"  the  river 
has  a  waste  Inlet,  right  behind  us.  This  Is 
Just  one  of  the  many  along  the  river. 

Let  me  stop  here.  I  think  you  know  what 
I  mean.  The  rivers  aren't  that  bad  yet.  But 
if  we  don't  try  to  do  something  about  it  It 
could  become  that  bad. 

I  feel  we  should  try  to  do  something  about 
pollution  now.  If  we  wait  It  might  be  too 
late.  Let's  Join  together  and  help  stop  pollu- 
tion of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  so  we  can  see 
clean  lakes  and  clean  rivers  again. 
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ENERGY  CRISIS  IS  NOW 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CAX.1IOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1973 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
one  of  the  growing  number  of  Members 
who  have  tried  to  alert  the  Congress  and 
the  pubhc  to  the  reaUties  of  the  energy 
problems "  facing  the  United  States  on 
both  a  short-  and  a  long-run  basis.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  ver>'  real  present  and  most  serious 
aspect  of  the  energy  crisis:  The  fact  that 
today  the  volume  buyers  of  diesel  fuel 
and  gasoline  are  being  told  that  there  is 
no  fuel  for  them  or  that  their  supply 
will  be  seriously  restricted.  Bus  lines  in 
our  cities,  contractors  using  heavy  equip- 
ment, refase  collection  fleets,  and  gen- 
eral trucking  firms  are  all  immediately 
threatened  with  curtailment  or  a  com- 
plete halt  in  their  operation.  The  eco- 
nomic, ecological,  and  social  damage  that 
will  result  is  going  to  be  catastrophic.  The 
construction  industry  alone  employs  over 
4.5   million  people  and  amounts  to   11 
percent  of  our  Gross  National  Product. 
If  fuel  for  bulldozers,  trucks,  and  pav- 
ing equipment  is  not  available,  we  will 
put  4.5  million  men  on  our  imemploy- 
ment  rolls.  Not  only  will  this  mean  an  in- 
creased   outflow    of    money    from    the 
Treasury,   but   a    reduced   Inflow   since 
these  men  would  not  be  paying  taxes 
while  they  have  no  income.  Furthermore 
the  public  will  be  denied  the  roads  and 
buildings  for  which  there  is  high  demand. 
If  the  bus  lines  serving  our  central 
cities  are  forced  to  curtail  service  due  to 
a  fuel  shortage — who  suffers?  The  poor 
and  the  elderly  who  do  not  have  the 
availability  of  a  car.  Many  of  the  pres- 
ently employed  residents  of  Los  Angeles 
and  other  cities  depend  on  bus  transit 
to  get  to  work.  Are  we  going  to  allow  a 
mlsallocatlon  of  natural  resources  to  rob 
the  people  of  employment  and  mobility — 
to  rob  them  of  transportation  to  health 
care,  to  places  where  they  can  shop?  I 
carmot  accept  the  simplistic  callousness 
that  says  "This  is  the  result  of  natural 
economic  forces  that  should  not  be  tam- 
pered with." 

If  we  do  not  care  about  transportation 
for  the  elderly  and  poor  or  about  the  4 
million  workers  in  construction  jobs, 
then  let  us  look  at  what  the  diesel  fuel 
oil  shortage  means  to  the  average 
middle-class  suburban  consumer  who 
owns  two  cars  and  drives  from  home  to 
a  suburban  shopping  center.  They  will 
find  that  the  goods  they  want  in  the 
stores  would  not  be  there  because  the 
trucking  company  that  would  have 
brought  them  could  not  buy  fuel.  I  am 
not  talking  about  a  doomsday  in  the 
next  centun* — I  am  talking  about  a  crisis 
that  will  hit  many  localities  within  the 
next  8  weeks  unless  something  is  done 
to  guarantee  the  availability  of  fuel  to 
these  users. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  indulge 
me  for  one  more,  perhaps  more  telling 

example — not  at  all  hypothetical.  Some- 
thing that  will  happen  to  some  of  my 
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constituents  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Last 
evening  I  was  informed  that  two  of  the 
fleets  of  trash  trucks  which  service 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  have  been  noti- 
fled  that  in  another  month  there  will  be 
no  fuel  for  them.  Many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  have  discussed  on  a  verj*  broad 
level  the  dual  crisis  of  energy  and  en- 
vironment. But  here  we  find  the  two 
coming  together  in  a  ver>-  dramatic  way. 
Serious  environmental  damage  is  going 
to  occur  for  many  of  our  people  if  the 
shortage  of  fuel  is  not  averted. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  must 
realize  that  the  energ>-  crisis  is  no  longer 
an  academic  subject.  It  is  going  to  dam- 
age the  lives  of  many  Americans  in  the 
next  few  months.  If  we  are  to  avert  this, 
we  must  find  the  means  through  public 
policy  to  induce  or  if  necessarj-,  require 
the  larger  oil  companies  who  control  a 
vital  national  resource  to  allocate  that 
resource  in  a  way  consistent  with  the 
national  interest  and  the  needs  of  all 
segments  of  our  society.  This  crisis  just 
around  the  corner  is  not  the  result  of  a 
shortage  of  crude.  It  results  from  the 
fact  that  automobile  gasoline  is  the  most 
profitable  end  product  of  crude  and. 
therefore,  the  oil  companies,  motivated 
by  short-term  profit  and  nothing  more, 
produce  gasoline  for  suburban  cars 
rather  than  fuel  for  trash  trucks  and 
suburban  buses. 

We  must  not  allow  this  socially,  eco- 
nomically, and  environmentally  disas- 
trous allocation  of  a  natural  resource  to 
exist  simply  out  of  a  blind  allegiance  to 
a  narrow  view  about  what  is  meant  by 
a  free  enterprise  system.  We  must  ask — 
freedom  for  whom? 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  PACIFIC  AIR 
CARGO 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1973 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  30, 
the  second  annual  Pacific  Basin  Air 
Cargo  Conference  was  held  in  Honolulu. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  Governor 
Burns  and  was  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Hawaii  is  destined  to  become 
the  air  cargo  transportation  center  of 
the  entire  Pacific  area. 

The  keynote  address  for  this  confer- 
ence was  given  by  Mr.  James  K.  Carr, 
president  of  the  Airport  Operators  Coun- 
cil International.  Mr.  Carr,  who  is  pres- 
ently director  of  aviation.  County  of 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  is  a  former  staff 
member  of  our  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  was  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  the  Kermedy 
administration.  Mr.  Carr  set  the  tone 
for  the  meeting  by  discussing  the  need 
for  cooperation  and  planning  in  develop- 
ing the  coming  "Common  Market"  in 
the  Pacific. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
Will  be  interested  in  Mr,  Can's  remarks 

and,  therefore.  I  am  including  them  at 
this  point: 


The  Coming  "Common  Market":  Our  Col- 
lective Concern — The  Future  of  Pacific 
Air  Cargo 

(By  James  K.  Carr) 
To  adequately  cover  the  scope  of  this  con- 
fereiice  in  a  keynote  address  the  speaker 
should  be,  preferably,  at  least  a  combination 
of  a  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, member  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
Economic  Advisor  to  the  President,  shipper, 
airline  oOiclal,  and  Operator  of  airports. 

Only  In  the  latter  position  do  I  have  any 
credentials  at   all. 

It  was  pleasing  therefore,  that  despite  my 
limltatloiis.  Governor  John  A.  Burns,  a  long- 
time friend  and  a  distinguished  public  ser- 
vant. Invited  me  to  make  some  remarks  at 
the  opening  of  this  Conference. 

We  are  grateful  also  to  Dr.  Fugio  Matsuda, 
Director  of  Transportation,  and  the  many 
others  who  arranged  this  gathering.  It  gives 
all  of  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  coming  "Common  Market" — the  future 
air  cargo  traffic  In  the  Pacific  Basin. 

The  air  cargo  trade  between  Pacific  Basin 
nations  follows  routes  that  crisscross  and 
skirt  around  more  than  si.\ty  million  square 
miles  of  ocean.  The  Paclflc  is  the  greatest 
expanse  of  water  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
Pacific  covers  an  area  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  com- 
bined. 

The  seeming  obstacles  of  distance  are 
made-to-order  opportunities  for  modern-day 
jet  aircraft.  The  nations  of  the  Paclflc  are 
on  the  brink  of  new  world  trade  traffic  pat- 
terns which  have  never  before  been  possible. 
It  becomes  possible  because  of  large,  jet 
powered,  cargo  capacity. 

This  phenomena  results  from  several  other 
factors,  a  few  of  which  I  shall  mention. 

The  Paclflc  Basin  is  unique:  It  lends  It- 
self to  superjet  air  cargo  traffic  as  does  no 
other  area. 

The  Paclflc  Basin  produces  valuable  agri- 
cultural products  in  abundance  all  year  long 
at  one  place  or  another.  When  It  Is  winter  In 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  It  is  summer  In  the 
South  Pacific  and  Latin  America. 

A  continuing  buUd-up  In  air  traffic  volume, 
passenger  and  freight.  Is  the  key  to  economi- 
cal trade  by  air.  It  can  surpass  men's  dreams 
of  a  relatively  few  years  ago.  If  we  string 
the  strands  of  air  cargo  commerce  Intel- 
ligently, It  will  more  than  double  in  the 
Pacific  Basin  within  the  next  ten  years. 
Already  commercial  exchange  among  the  Pa- 
cific Basin  nations  exceeds  $100,000,000,000 
a  year.  In  the  same  area  some  three  dozen 
air  carriers  compete  for  the  air  cargo  traffic. 
Let  me  take  two  phases  of  this  growing 
market  to  illustrate  more  speciflcally  the  un- 
parallelled  potential  for  world  trade  by  air, 
namely  movement  of  "Agricultural  Products" 
and  what  might  be  termed  "The  Extended  As- 
sembly Line". 

AGRICtTLTURAL  PRODUCTS 

FYult,  lamb,  and  other  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  agriculttiral  products  are  no 
strangers  to  the  marts  of  North  America, 
China,  and  Japan. 

Berries  and  beef,  fruit  and  vegetables  from 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  end  up 
on  the  tables  of  Hawaii,  Japan,  and  the  South 
Paclflc.  Likewise  the  agricultural  bounty  of 
Mexico's  growing  agricultural  Industry  is  sold 
in  the  same  areas. 

In  distant,  "down-under"  lands  housewives 
await  the  annual  arrival  of  California  straw- 
berries, apricots,  plums,  and  asparagus. 

Conversely.  In  opposite  months  supermar- 
ket patrons  pick  up  jjeaches  and  other  prod- 
ucts from  the  South  Paclflc. 

The  point  need  not  be  belabored.  Jet  ah 
craft  cargo  has  these  products  flowing  back 
and  forth  across  the  Paclflc  in  quantities  of 
economic   significance   for  the  first   time   In 
history.  This  is  only  the  beginning. 
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extended  assembly   LINE 

The  so-called  "Extended  Assembly  Line" 
Is  even  a  more  interesting  development  In  air 
freight.  It  Is  based  on  the  availability  of 
lower-cost  labor  and  the  economics  of  Jet 
transport. 

For  example,  material  for  electronic  com- 
ponents moves  from  Mountain  View  on  the 
deep  San  Francisco  Peninsula  to  Singapore, 
Korea,  Japan  and  Mexico.  The  components 
move  back  by  air  to  the  Peninsula.  The  com- 
pleted products  are  assembled  and  then 
shipped  by  air  to  America's  mid-west  and 
easterly  heavy  industrial  manufacturing  cen- 
ters. No  such  size  of  "Extended  Assembly 
Line"  activity  has  developed  between  Europe 
and  North  America. 

RIM   TRAFFIC 

The  Pacific  Rim  traffic  Is  as  busy  as  the 
cross  ocean  traffic.  Other  new  markets  are 
developing. 

For  instance,  with  its  advantages  of  low 
cost  labor  and  leather.  Mexico  will  soon  be 
producing  large  volumes  of  Italian  shoes  on 
Italian  lasts  to  be  sold  by  Italian  companies. 

These  illustrate  the  forthcoming  remark- 
able and  unique  developments  that  will  cre- 
ate new  air  cargo  trade  in  the  coming  "C8in- 
mon  Market"  of  the  Paclflc  Basin. 

COOPERATION  A  "MUST" 

Cooperation  Is  a  "must"  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  goal.  Working  together  and  knowing  one 
another  better  we  can  curb  Inordinate  self 
Interest,  excessive  nationalism,  and  the  kind 
of  isolationism  that  set  back  world  trade  some 
forty  years  ago. 

The  development  of  one  region  economical- 
ly almost  always  helps  the  other  region.  We 
should  have  learned  that  lesson  from  past 
experience. 

There  is  an  awful  lot  of  work  to  do,  how- 
ever, by  aircraft  manufacturers,  shippers, 
freight  forwarders,  financiers,  airlines,  air- 
port operators,  and  governments. 

JOINT    USE    OF    FACrLITIES 

In  Tokyo  last  week  two  rival  department 
stores  have  agreed  to  use  the  same  trucks 
to  deliver  their  goods  to  their  customers.  It 
prevents  congestion  and  is  a  better  use  of 
their  total  resources.  It  saves  energy  and 
reduces  pollution. 

Isn't  it  time  that  airlines  and  govern- 
ments take  a  closer  look  at  the  ridiculous  in- 
efficient handling  of  cargo  by  different  en- 
titles? 

A  move  toward  better  utilization  of  facili- 
ties with  less  "pride  of  ownership"  would 
reduce  costs.  It  would  represent  conservation 
of  resources.  Joint  use  would  represent  the 
highest  from  of  International  thrift  in  a  field 
of  extensive,  but  limited,  resources.  Joint  use 
would  Improve  the  financial  health  of  all  the 
airlines  and  could  lower  freight  rates  as 
well. 

STANDARDIZED   CONTAINERS 

The  design  of  standardized  containers  is 
an  area  where  much,  much  study  is  needed. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  but 
there  Is  ample  room  for  a  lot  more. 

Containers  have  tremendous  Interchange 
ability.  They  adapt  to  transhipment  in  a 
manner  that  permits  contact  to  almost  any 
city  in  the  world  within  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  LD-3  container  system  on  wlde-bodled 
jets  is  like  adding  the  equivalent  of  a  707 
freighter  on  the  bottom  of  the  plane  already 
carrying  passengers  and  baggage.  In  some 
instances  the  "daylight"  loaded  LD-3  is 
nearly  cutting  in  half  previous  air  freight 
rates.  Maritime  rates  are  rising  so  air  cargo 
is  definitely  closing  the  cost  gap  with  ocean 
borne  commerce. 

THE  "FASTEST  WAT"  BECOMES  "THE  WAY" 

The  future  looks  very  bright.  "The  Fast- 
est Way"  of  moving  trafBc  down  the  cen- 
turies has  always  become  "The  Way".  The 
Romans  Improved  on  sporadic  winds  and 
Ball  power  with  galley  slaves.  Intercontlnen- 
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tial  railroads  In  the  United  States  took  the 
business  away  from  ships  going  "around  the 
Horn"  or  "over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama".  In 
the  future,  "superjet  airships''  will  be  "the 
way"  of  moving  freight  across  the  Paclflc. 

DEMAND  BOTH  TYPES 

Traffic  needs,  however,  will  demand  both 
types  of  cargo  capacity,  passenger  plane 
"belly  cargo  space"  and  all-cargo  freighters. 

Even  in  the  last  few  days  Easter  flower 
shipments  from  California  were  delayed  be- 
cause huge  loads  of  passengers  and  baggage 
reduced  the  "lift  capacity"  for  freight  for- 
warders on  scheduled  wlde-bodled  jets.  We 
will  need  both  types  of  cargo  operations  and 
more. 

If  all  the  people  of  China  step  up  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  aircraft 
manufacturers  will  have  a  difficult  time 
meeting  demands  for  new  aircraft. 

AIB    CARGO    FACILITnSS 

As  for  cargo  faculties  at  airports  in  the 
Pacific  Basin,  I  shoxild  like  to  comment 
briefly. 

With  the  incredible  variety  of  products 
that  are  flowing  back  and  forth  from  one 
airport  to  another  in  the  different  nations, 
and  the  different  needs,  it  would  be  poor 
planning  to  overstandardlze  the  overall  air- 
port facilities  themselves  although  it  makes 
sense  to  standardize  containers  and  other 
tools  of  the  trade. 

COOPERATIVE    PLANNING 

Instead,  we  face  a  challenge  of  coopera- 
tive planning  that  Is  in  many  ways  much 
more  complex  than  the  planning  that  was 
done  a  few  years  ago  for  air  passenger  traf- 
fic. Probable  volumes,  variety  of  products, 
ground  distribution,  and,  above  all.  fi- 
nancing are  proper  ingredients  of  airport 
planning. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  that  in  the  mid 
1960"s  airport  operators  complained  that 
they  were  only  In  a  position  to  make  plans 
to  receive  certain  aircraft  when  they  would 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  a  particular 
airline  had  purchased  a  special  type  of  air- 
craft. 

Thanks  to  Stuart  G.  Tipton.  President  of 
the  Air  Transport  Association,  the  Boeing 
Company,  and  other  aircraft  manufacturers, 
meetings  were  held  in  1967  to  set  criteria  for 
a  much  more  intelligent  planning  of  pas- 
senger facilities.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
The  Industry  Working  Group. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  this  more 
dfficult  planning  problem.  Airport  operators 
must  meet  now  with  airline  aircraft  manu- 
facturers and  government  representatives  to 
determine  what  the  specific  needs  for  cargo 
will  be  at  key  airports. 

Superjet  cargo  "Airships"  will  come  In  the 
future.  It  may  happen  fairly  soon.  Special 
faclities  wUl  be  needed  to  handle  such  large 
aircraft. 

Others  that  should  not  be  overlooked  if 
planning  is  to  be  effective  are  the  shippers 
themselves  and  the  freight  forwarders.  Too 
often  shippers  have  been  more  or  less  told  to 
accommodate  to  container  design  Instead  of 
seeing  whether  specially  shaped  containers 
would  fit  the  shipper's  needs.  All  of  these 
factors  must  be  brought  to  bear  to  resolve 
air  cargo  faclities  problems  and  it  cannot  be 
done  too  soon.  Fortunately,  this  very  con- 
ference represents  a  beginning  toward  intelli- 
gent air  cargo  faclities  planning  for  the  Pa- 
cific. 

SUMMARY 

To  summarize,  the  extent  of  the  coming 
"Common  Market"  of  air  cargo  In  the  Pacific, 
if  Imaginatively  developed,  could  produce  air 
commerce  almost  beyond  the  imagination. 

This  air  cargo  effort  must  use  tourism  to 
lead  the  way.  Nothing  replaces  person-to- 
person  contact  or  person-to-person  advertis- 
ing in  the  development  of  air  routes. 

A  great  future  exists  lor  feeding  the  people 
of  the  world  because  of  the  unique  charac- 
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terlstlcs  of  the  products  of  the  Paclflc  Basin. 
It  depends  on  cooperative  planning. 

The  "Extended  Assembly  Line"  possibilities 
are  already  defying  people's  dreams  of  a  few 
years  go. 

In  conclusion,  my  commendation  again  to 
Governor  Burns,  to  Dr.  Matsuda,  for  calling 
us  together  in  Hawaii — a  most  logical  place 
to  discuss  the  air  cargo  movement  of  the 
Paclflc  Basin. 

May  you  and  I  and  the  people  who  succeed 
us  make  no  small  plans  In  developing  the 
coming  "Common  Market" — our  collective 
concern — the  future  air  cargo  traffic  of  the 
Paclflc  Basin  nations. 


A  NOMINEE  FOR  SAVIOR 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  WYLIE^Mf^.  Speaker,  on  May  16, 
there  appea^ro  an  article  in  the  E>es 
Moines  Kfglster  entitled  "A  Nominee  for 
Savior"  regarding  my  good  friend,  H.  R. 
Gross.  I  regard  Mr.  Gross  as  certainly 
one  of  the  most  valuable  Members  of 
this  House.  A  multitude  of  others  would 
agree  with  me,  including  Mr.  Don  Kaul 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register.  He  agrees 
with  me  to  the  extent  that  he  has  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Gross  to  run  for  President  in 
1976.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Gross  tells  me 
that  he  is  not  available.  But  I  would 
hope  that  he  will  still  be  available  to 
continue  his  long  service  as  the  con- 
science of  this  body. 

It  is  in  this  vein  that  I  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
by  Don  Kaul  entitled  "A  Nominee  for 
Savior" : 

A  Nominee  F\)r  Savior 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  this  country's 
political  system  that  a  good  savior  couldnt 
cure. 

But,  things  are  bad.  You  can't  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  President's  original  cabi- 
net and  the  FBI's  Ten  Most  Wanted  Ust.  The 
CIA  Is  considering  uniforms  that  feature  cape 
with  bells  on  them  and  Frank  Sinatra  has 
stopi)ed  going  to  the  White  House  for  fear  of 
ruining  his  reputation. 

But  all  that's  needed  to  restore  public  con- 
fldence  in  the  Institution  of  the  oresidency 
is  a  new  face  In  the  White  House,  one  that 
Inspires  trust. 

Just  look  at  the  record.  The  last  time  the 
public's  confldence  In  government  was  at  a 
similarly  low  ebb  was  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Warren  O.  Harding.  It  was  an 
administration  wTacked  by  a  series  of  scan- 
dals that  shook  the  ven,-  roots  of  public  faith. 

Yet  that  faith  was  restored  because  we  had 
a  man  standing  In  the  wings  who  could  com- 
mand the  confldence  of  the  American  jjeople 
in  Its  time  of  doubt.  That  man  was  Calvin 
Coolldge. 

Cool  Cal  vi-as  perfect  for  the  role.  He  was 
a  tight-faced  New  Englander  who,  by  word 
and  deed,  projected  honesty  and  integrity. 

He  not  only  wouldn't  say  something  that 
wasn't  true,  he  wouldn't  say  anything.  And 
he  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  that 
single  trait  that  inspires  the  confldence  of 
the  American  people  in  their  leaders — a  total 
lack  of  Imagination. 

That's  what  we  need  now — a  new  Calvin 
Coolldge. 

There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  specu- 
lation as  to  the  possible  presidential  candi- 
date In  1976.  but  none  of  them  fit 
the  Coolldge  Image. 
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Spiro  Agnew  Is  too  widely  associated  with 
the  Nixon  administration,  John  Connally  Is 
much  like  Lyndon  Johnson,  Charles  Percy 
too  has  a  sissy  name.  On  the  Democratic 
side,  only  Ted  Kennedy  stands  out,  and  not 
for  reasons  of  probity. 

No,  what's  wanted  Is  a  new  face,  one  that 
America  can  depend  on. 

It  so  happens  there  Is  such  a  man,  a  ma- 
ture man  who  has  been  In  politics  for  dec- 
ades without  once  feeling  the  cool  shadow 
of  scandal. 

He  Is  recognized  by  friends  and  enemies 
alike  as  completely  honest  and,  importantly, 
he  looks  It.  I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  compari- 
son, he  makes  Calvin  Coolidge  look  like 
Dorian  Gray. ) 

Furthermore,  he  is  an  lowan. 

Tes,  folks,  the  man  Im  talking  about  is 
none   other   than   our   own   H.   R.   Gross. 

Think  about  It.  If  we  put  H.  R.  Gross  In 
the  White  House,  do  you  think  we'd  be  be- 
leaguered w'th  Watergates,  Vescos.  Bobby 
Bakers  and  oil-land  giveaways. 

Not  on  your  life. 

Would  we  have  every  two-bit  government 
flunky  riding  around  In  a  chauffeured 
limousine,  a  runaway  defense  budget,  three 
White  Houses  and  expensive  presidential 
trips  all  over  the  world? 

No  way. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Gross  would  do  would 
be  to  install  a  pay  phone  In  the  White  House. 
The  second  thing  he'd  do  Is  dig  up  the  Rose 
Garden  and  plant  a  cash  crop.  The  third 
thing  he  would  do  Is  trade  In  the  presiden- 
tial Lincoln  for  a  used  Ford  or  Chevy.  He 
probably  wouldn't  do  anything  else,  but  so 
what? 

The  people  could  begin  to  believe  In  their 
President  once  again. 

H.  R.  Gross  for  President.  Remember,  you 
read  It  here  first. 


THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    "BETTER 
COMMUNITIES  ACTT" 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration recently  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  proposal  entitled  the  "Better 
Communities  Act,"  which  in  its  principal 
featiu'es  Is  very  similar  to  the  "Commu- 
nity Development  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing" legislation  proposed  early  in  the  92d 
Congress.  The  administration  also  has 
made  available  a  directory  of  eligible  re- 
cipients under  the  act.  with  estimates 
of  the  annual  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance each  recipient  would  receive  during 
an  initial  5-year  period  beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

I  have  received  numerous  inquiries 
from  House  Members  concerning  the 
possible  impact  of  the  legislation  on  their 
communities  and  the  prospects  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Housing  Subcommittee  in 
this  area.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oc- 
casion, as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
to  make  clear  my  position  on  the  admin- 
istration bill  and  to  outline  my  proposed 
course  of  action. 

Members  vnll  recall  that  during  the 
92d  Congress  the  Senate  passed  and  the 
House  nearly  passed  a  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  proposal  which 
would  have  consolidated  several  HUD 
grant  programs  into  a  single,  flexible 
block  grant,  provided  funds  to  commu- 
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nities  on  a  more  equitable  basis,  and 
lodged  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
program  in  the  chief  elected  ofiBcials  of 
local  communities.  The  House  Banking 
Committee  proposal  is  described  in 
House  Report  92-1429,  on  pages  54-64. 
The  Senate  and  House  proposals  were 
fundamentally  similar.  They  were  adopt- 
ed after  extensive  hearings  and  studies 
and,  in  the  House,  after  open  executive 
sessions  during  which  administration 
officials  had  ample  opportunity  to  offer 
modifications  or  raise  objections  to  var- 
ious provisions.  I  believe  it  fair  to  say 
that  the  community  development  block 
grant  proposal  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  approved  by  the  House  Banking 
Committee  was  one  of  the  least  contro- 
versial parts  of  an  otherwise  highly  con- 
troversial omnibus  housing  bill. 

In  view  of  this  backgroimd.  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  "Better  Commu- 
nities Act"  is  a  serious  disappointment. 
In  all  significant  respects,  the  adminis- 
tration has  turned  the  clock  back  to  the 
spring  of  1971  when  It  introduced  its 
earlier  special  revenue-sharing  proposal, 
a  proposal  that  was  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected by  the  Congress. 

All  of  us — Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike — want  to  act  expeditiously  on  com- 
munity development  legislation  so  that 
the  cities  can  continue  and  expand  their 
rebuilding  and  preservation  efforts.  Yet 
it  appears  that  the  administration  Is  un- 
willing to  make  any  significant  compro- 
mise or  accommodation  with  the  views  of 
the  Congress  as  expressed  during  the 
past  2  years. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  called 
for  grant  allocation  provisions  which 
would  have  distributed  funds  equitably 
through  a  population  and  need  formula, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting — 
through  a  "hold  harmless"  provision — 
against  sharp  cutbacks  in  ongoing  com- 
munity development  activities  in  scores 
of  cities  throughout  the  country;  the 
"Better  Communities  Act"  virtually 
abandons  a  meaningful  "hold  harmless" 
concept  by  forcing  many  cities  with  high 
levels  of  commimity  development  activity 
to  cut  back  over  a  5-year  period  to 
significantly  lower  program  levels; 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  con- 
tained statements  of  national  objec- 
tives— the  elimination  of  slums  and 
blight,  the  provision  of  improved  housing 
for  lower  income  families,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  better  community  facilities  and 
services — toward  which  cities  were  re- 
quired to  address  their  community  de- 
velopment efforts;  no  statement  of  na- 
tional objectives  is  contained  In  the 
Better  Communities  Act,  and  the  admin- 
istration has  made  clear  It  wants  no 
review  responsibilities  of  any  kind  In 
connection  with  applications  for  grants ; 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  pro- 
vided for  a  strong  link  between  local 
community  development  activities  and 
housing  efforts:  there  is  virtually  no  ref- 
erence to  housing  in  the  "Better  Com- 
munities Act"; 

Finally,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  recognized  the  need  to  provide  for  a 
smooth  transition  period  between  the 
termination  of  existing  programs  and  the 
initiation  of  the  block  grant  program; 
the  "Better  Communities  Act"  Ignores 
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this  need,  and  the  administration  im- 
poses a  moratorium  on  new  commitments 
under  the  existing  commimity  develop- 
ment programs  during  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  transition  year. 

Virtually  all  of  these  basic  elements 
of  the  House  and  Senate  bills  were  over- 
whelmingly agreed  to  by  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  and  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Yet  the  "Better 
Communities  Act"  recognizes  none  of 
these  elements,  wliich  are  of  such  obvious 
importance  to  the  Congress. 

In  my  view,  these  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  on  the  shape  of  a  new 
community  development  program,  cou- 
pled with  the  lack  of  any  housing  pro- 
grams to  support  and  supplement  such 
a  program,  foreclose  the  possibility  of 
any  truly  productive  hearings  on  the 
■'Better  Communities  Act"  at  the  present 
time.  Instead,  in  order  to  speel  up  con- 
sideration of  community  development 
legislation  in  a  way  that  clarifies,  and 
hopefully  narrows,  the  issues  involved.  I 
plan  to  ask  the  administration  to  provide 
the  subcommittee  with  a  thorough  ex- 
planation of  the  major  differences  be- 
tween the  "Better  Communities  Act"  and 
the  House  and  Senate  community  devel- 
opment proposals  of  1972.  making  clear 
why  the  administration  rejected  the  Con- 
gress's views  on  these  important  issues. 
Hopefully,  with  this  information  in  hand, 
we  v\lll  be  able  to  move  forward  with  a 
careful  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
issues,  narrow  our  differences,  and  arrive 
at  a  point  where  productive  hearings  re- 
sulting in  a  reasonable  consensus  be- 
come possible. 


OHIO  UNIVERSITY  WIND  ENSEMBLE 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
Kennedy  Center  to  hear  a  most  delight- 
ful and  enjoyable  concert  performed  by 
the  Ohio  University  Wind  Ensemble 
from  Athens,  Ohio. 

This  was  a  unique  privilege.  Unique 
in  respect  to  both  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance and  to  the  circimistances  sur- 
rounding the  ensemble's  appearance — 
it  being  the  first  time  a  university  group 
had  been  permitted  the  opportunity  to 
perform  in  the  Concert  Hall  at  Kennedy 
Center. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  touch  upon  the 
highlights  of  this  eventful  evening  and 
on  its  participants  in  that  I  believe  the 
achievements  of  this  fine  group  should 
be  shared. 

The  ensemble's  eight  piece  program 
was  very  ably  conducted  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Lee  and  Mr.  Adrian  Gnam.  faculty  mem- 
bers of  Ohio  University's  exceptional 
School  of  Music.  Mr.  Gnam,  a  widely 
renowned  oboist,  also  captivated  the 
audience  with  a  beautifully  played  solo 
in  the  world  premiere  performance  of  a 
highly  Innovative  and  exciting  work  by 
Cincinnati  based  composer  Paul  Cooper. 
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Mr.  Cooper,  the  composer-in-residence 
of  the  College-Conservatory  of  Music, 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  was  on 
hand  for  his  composition's  maiden 
performance. 

The  talented  54  member  wind  en- 
semble played  exceptlonaly  well  and 
received  repeated  accolades  from  all  who 
attended. 

The  ensemble  was  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing musicians: 

Members  of  Ensemble 

Tracey  Topping,  Dlanne  Rltz.  Andrea  Mln- 
nelU,  Tana  Belstel,  Bertrude  Van  Auken.  Jef- 
frey Roquemore,  Sue  Warne,  Diana  Punta, 
Dale  Bechtel,  Linda  Moriarty. 

Kathy  Llghtfoot,  Peggy  Lester,  Catharine 
Canning,  Nancy  Anderson,  Gregory  Qlbson, 
Sheila  CofHndaffer,  Deborah  Campana,  Clif- 
ford Boye,  Joan  Oloff,  Connie  Karns. 

Debbra  Kuhns,  Carolyn  Rometo,  Eric  Chrls- 
tlanson,  Nancy  OUder,  Donald  Rader,  Cand- 
ace  Cotton,  Richard  Mlngus.  Eugene  Carlnci, 
Marjorle  Cohen,  Dennis  Inihoff. 

Keith  Applegate,  Richard  Pond.  Jeffrey 
Myers,  Janlne  Price,  Joseph  Johnson,  James 
Warrick.  Peter  Couladls.  Steven  Calantroplo, 
John  Creachbaum,  Joseph  Chltty. 

Peter  Stephenson,  James  Chiclcrell,  Michael 
Rubin.  Hal  Walker,  Ronald  Hensley.  Jerry 
Lawson,  Mychael  Langford,  Martin  Osborne, 
Denis  Winter,  Daniel  Ward,  Paul  Young,  Dan 
Williams  Rebecca  Reynolds,  Fred  Wyss. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 
for  their  foresight  in  bringing  the  en- 
semble to  Washington  and  to  thank 
them  and  officials  of  Ohio  University  for 
the  excellent  arrangements  they  made  In 
support  of  this  performance. 


AMERICA— A    TEENAGER'S    VIEW 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
American  teenagers  and  their  supposed 
"changing  values."  I  have  never  been 
convinced  that  the  stereotype  teenager 
which  the  mass  media  has  projected  the 
past  several  years  was  a  true  picture  of 
American  teenagers  today. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
typical  American  teenager  who  has 
never  been  projected  by  the  press.  Miss 
Deborah  Gail  Reisinger  of  8346  Meadow- 
lark  Drive.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Is  the 
author  of  the  letter  which  I  now  present 
for  the  Record  : 

Mat  I,  1973. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  a  nineteen  year 
old  white  female  American  citizen  and  proud 
of  It.  I'm  sure  that  I  speak  for  many  people 
when  I  say  I'm  really  disturbed  about  what 
Is  happening  in  America.  I'm  also  a  Christian, 
but  that  doesn't  give  me  a  monopoly  on  lov- 
Inp  America  and  fearing  for  her  future  free- 
dom. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Communists  have 
planned  the  overthrow  of  our  country  by  or 
before  1975?  Why  1975?  So  that  America  will 
not  celebrate  her  two-hundredth  birthday  In 
freedom.  America  Is  the  last  stronghold  in 
the  struggle  to  spread  Communism  through- 
out the  world.  Once  the  Communists  have 
us  in  their  power,  the  rest  will  be  compara- 
tively easy.  Oh,  It's  not  anything  sudden. 
This  overthrow  has  been  subtly  planned  and 
executed   in  this  country  for  a  long  time. 
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How  are  the  Communists  planning  to  do 
this?  Why,  ten  years  ago,  the  drug-,  sex-, 
and  revolution-oriented  songs  that  we  hear 
on  the  radio  today,  disc  jockeys  wouldn't 
have  dared  to  play.  Movies  which  would  only 
have  been  shown  In  "blue"  or  "porno"  houses 
are  now  leniently  rated  and  even  shown  on 
television.  No  subject  Is  taboo  on  television 
anymore.  Bigotry  and  foul  language  can  keep 
a  show  on  top  with  ease. 

America  was  founded  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  ideals — one  of  which  Is  the  free- 
dom of  worship.  But  how  much  longer  will 
we  have  this  freedom  or  any  of  the  others? 
Unless  Americans  wake  up  out  of  their 
lethargy  and  begin  to  fight  this  creeping  evil. 
America  Is  lost.  That's  not  Jusi  a  melo- 
dramatic statement,  either. 

Communism  has  subtly  corrupted  our 
youth.  How?  By  rock  'n  roll  music,  to  name 
Just  one  way.  Rock  'n  roll  is  banned  in  Rus- 
sia because  of  its  harmful  Influence. 
Shouldn't  that  tell  us  something?  But  no, 
the  message  of  drug  abuse,  revolution,  and 
illicit  sex  constantly  surrounds  teenagers.  Its 
just  a  steady  Infiltration  of  revolutionary 
Ideas.  And  the  worst  of  It  Is  that  many  of 
our  young  people  applaud  these  Ideas.  These 
"Americans"  show  it  by  evading  the  draft, 
living  In  communes,  and  the  senseless  abuse 
of  drugs.  Incidentally,  the  word  "commune" 
is  Just  a  derivative  from  the  root-word 
"Communism". 

It's  not  Just  the  young  people,  though. 
What  has  happened  to  the  patriotism  that 
made  America  as  one  against  the  threat  of 
the  Nazis  during  World  War  II?  We  face  an 
even  greater  threat  now,  but  what  is  being 
done?  I'll  tell  you  what's  being  done — any- 
thing and  everything  to  counteract  the  good 
In  America.  Bills  like  the  equal  rights  one 
which.  Thank  God,  wasn't  passed  In  Indiana 
are  Just  subterfuges  the  Communists  are 
using.  They  look  Innocent  enough  on  the 
outside,  but  when  you  look  beneath  the 
surface  you  see  that  they're  harmful  for 
America.  This  equal  rights  bill  demands 
complete  equality  between  men  and  women. 
That  means  women  would  be  eligible  for  the 
draft,  and  required  to  work,  thus  having  to 
leave  their  children  in  day  schools,  where 
they  can  be  Influenced  wrongly.  So  many 
things  seem  deceptively  Innocent  on  the 
surface  but  the  Communists  can  twist  these 
bills  to  suit  their  purposes,  and  certainly 
not  for  the  good  of  America. 

Remember.  I'm  speaking  of  my  generation, 
but  I'm  ashamed  to  be  counted  among  the 
majority  of  them.  Sure,  there  are  many  good, 
proud  American  teenagers,  but  I'm  afraid 
that  they  are  a  small  minority  compared  to 
the  thousands  of  young  people  that  can  be 
found  listening  to  a  rock  concert,  or  freaked 
out  on  drugs,  or  living  In  a  commune. 

It's  not  too  late  to  fight  for  America's 
future. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  you,  as  a  concerned 
American,  to  vote  against  any  futvire  bills 
and  legislation  which  would  not  be  beneficial 
In  the  best  interest  for  America. 

Thapk  you  for  your  time  and  may  God 
bless  you. 

"The  youth  of  today  are  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers." 

Sincerely, 

(Miss)  Deborah  Reisinger. 


CONSUMERS  AND  TAXPAYERS  PAY 
COST  OF  SOVIET  GRAIN  "DEAL" 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1973 

Mr    ROUSSELOT.  Mr.   Speaker,  the 
American  taxpayers,  it  now  turns  out, 
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have  been  heavily  involved  in  supporting 
the  U.S.  grain  deal  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. This  arrangement,  consummated  in 
July  of  1972,  is  substantially  subsidized 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
U.S.  Treasury  dollars. 

The  consumers  and  taxpayers  of  our 
country  are  paying  the  cost  of  this  ar- 
rangement in  many  hidden  ways.  I  be- 
lieve—now that  more  of  the  facts  have 
become  known — it  is  important  that  my 
colleagues  carefully  consider  the  total 
ramifications  of  this  grain  sale  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Comptroller  General, 
Elmer  B.  Staats,  and  his  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  have  now  liad  a  greater 
opportunity  to  review  all  the  aspects  of 
this  agreement,  and  I  believe  it  is  im- 
perative that  we,  too,  as  individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  become  totally  aware 
of  what  occurred  in  this  consummated 
arrangement.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
make  sure  that  in  future  agreements 
neither  consumers  nor  taxpayers  be  so 
heavily  called  upon  to  cough  up  hard- 
earned  money  without  knowing  in  ad- 
vance what  Is  truly  involved. 

Congressman  Ben  Blackburn,  of  Geor- 
gia, and  his  staff  assistant,  Miles  M.  Cos- 
tick,  have  been  kind  enough  to  accumu- 
late many  of  the  facts  on  this  Soviet 
grain  deal,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view them: 

The  Costs  op  the  Soviet  Grain  "Deal" 
The  huge  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
resulted  in  a  wide   variety  of  costs  which 
can  be  classified  into  the  roUowing  catego- 
ries:        y 

1 .  Costs  to  the  Consumers 

2.  Costs  to  the  Taxpayers 

3.  Costs  to  the  Economy  as  a  Whole 

4.  Political  Costs  to  the  United  States 

5.  Costs  to  the  Free  Economies 

costs  to  the  conscuers 
According  to  the  figures  supplied  by  the 
ComptroUer  General.  Elmer  B.  Staats.  the 
massive  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  raised 
domestic  prices  of  wheat  from  about  $1.63  per 
bushel  in  July  of  1972,  to  $2.49  a  bushel  in. 
September  of  the  same  year.  CBS  news  has 
computed  the  total  cost  to  the  American 
consumers  for  the  9-month  period  starting 
July  1972,  and  according  to  these  figures,  the 
total  costs  to  the  consumer  for  the  pur- 
chase of  bread  and  other  flour-based  prod- 
ucts as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  wheat  deal,  will 
be  at  least  $300  million,  and  that  Is  a  con- 
servatlve  estimate.  As  far  as  beef  and  pork 
(ajd  beef  and  pork -based  products)  are  con- 
c^HLed,  the  additional  costs  the  American 
coE&umers  will  have  to  absorb  during  the 
same  9-month  period  Is  $1JJ  billion  In  or- 
der to  eat  the  amount  of  meat  that  he  has 
been  consuming.  However,  the  actual  in- 
crease In  food  prices  Imperatively  adds  an 
additional  12  percent  to  the  combined  figure 
of  $1.5  billion. 

The  cost  of  feed  grain  plays  a  large  role 
in  determining  the  price  of  poultry,  eggs, 
and  dairy  products.  The  increase  In  those' 
prices  vary  from  12  to  25  percent,  and  that 
adds — for  the  9-month  period — an  additional 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  about  $800  million. 
costs  to  the  taxpaters 
The  direct  subsidy  for  the  Soviet  grain 
deal,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payers, e.Tceeded  $300  million.  The  subsidy  for 
the  transportation  of  grain,  so  far,  has 
amounted  to  over  $400  million.  This  figure 
coincides  with  figure,  estimated  by  CBS- 
News. 

COSTS      TO      the     economy      AS      A      WHOLE 

These  are  the  most  dilHcult  to  estimate 
because  they  reflect  a  variety  of  costs  and 
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factors  which  are  extremely  Intricate  In  na- 
ture.   Some    or    them,    duch    as    market    dls- 

tortions.  transportation  tlfi-iips.  aud  loss  ol 

gocxi     will     with     estatoUshed     cixstomers     for 

agricuitural  products  (for  instance.  Japan) 
are  almost  impossible  to  measure. 

The  grain  deal  has  been  financed  with  a 
credit  of  $750  mtlUon  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation    (CCC)    at  6',b1    Interest. 

repayable  In  three  years.  The  Interest  rate 
is  lower  than  what  It  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  borrow   In  the  market  place.  By  contrast, 

the  Treasury  Is  paying  6',2';'c  and  6%'/(  on 
recent  market  borrowings. 

The  freight  rates  on  the  railroads  in- 
creased by  about  10' ;  and,  In  addition,  the 
economy  experienced  the  most  acute  rail- 
road car  shortage  in  the  history  oI  the  Amer- 
ican railroads.  This  shortage  in  the  Mid- 
west resulted  In  the  shortage  of  some  rail 
carried  products,  such  as  fuel  oU.  The  over- 
burdening of  the  transportation  system  with 
transportation  of  grain  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
resulted  in  delayed  deliveries  of  numerous 
Industrial  products  from  steel  and  machinery 
to  various  component  parts  for  a  variety  of 
industrial  commodities. 

Another  cost  to  the  economy  resulting 
from  the  Soviet  grain  deal  is  the  Increased 
price  of  agricultural  machinery.  The  In- 
crease has  been  reported  to  be  about  10 
percent. 

National  and  Independent  bakers  are 
complaining  because  wheat  shipments  to 
the  Soviet  Union  have  resulted  in  a  price 
surge  at  home.  The  price  surge  at  home 
resulted  In  the  increase  of  the  price  of  flour 
the  bakers  buy.  This  resulted  In  a  large 
number  of  bankruptcies  among  the  Inde- 
pendent bakers  which,  so  far.  have  cost  ten 
thousand  people  their  Jobs.  For  example,  the 
added  annual  cost  of  one  particular  enter- 
prise— American  bakeries — is  estimated  at 
S9.2  million  over  the  12-month  period  start- 
ing August  1972. 

For  the  farmers,  the  coat  of  the  Soviet 
grain  "deal"  was  at  least  $120  million  by 
September  1972 — both  because  they  sold 
wheat  too  early  (spring  of  1972  which  Is 
usual!  to  benefit  from  higher  prices  and. 
more  Importantly,  because  the  higher  prices 
cut  the  subsidy  available  to  many  South- 
western farmers. 

If  we  ium  up  the  cost  of  the  Soviet  grain 
deal  to  the  American  public,  then  we  reach 
a  sum  which  for  the  9-month  period  exceeds 
$3.2  blUlon. 

POLmCAL  COSTS  TO  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

The  lack  of  any  political  trade-offs  In  re- 
gard to  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  clearly 
defined  as  a  political  cost. 

The  fight  against  Inflation  failed  primar- 
ily because  of  Increases  In  food  prices  which 
are  directly  associated  with  the  Soviet  grain 
deal.  While  the  Increase  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  about 
5>.  the  Increase  In  food  averaged  (for  the 
same  period)  some  25%.  This  Is  a  clear  In- 
dication that  the  fight  against  Inflfttlon 
might  have  been  completely  successful  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Soviet  grain  deal.  The 
Increase  In  food  prices  Is  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  Inflation  hysteria  around 
the  Congress  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  consequences  of  It  for  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  economy  are  not 
difficult  to  foresee:  Distorted  markets;  large 
economy  fluctuations:  and  all  this  due  to 
Irrational  behavior  on  both  the  supply  and 
demand  side. 

COSTS  TO  THE  FREE   ECONOMIES 

The  costs  to  the  free  economies  primarily 
take  the  form  of  distortion  effects  on  the 
market  forces,  both  within  the  financial 
market  and  markets  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. In  financial  markets,  the  market  Inter- 
est rate  Is  suppressed  by  Soviet  absolute  de- 
mand monopoly  and  ability  to  use  political 
power  for  the  purpose  of  coercion.  In  agri- 
cultural  markets,   strongly   fiuctuating  and 
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sudden  exaggerated   demands   for  the   grain 
stuff,  and  playing  competitors  on  the  supply 

slfle  against  eacn  otner,  resultea  in  tremen- 

cloTxs    distortions    on    prices    and    supply.    And 

both  elements,   distortions   In   financial   and 
agricultural    markets,    are    responsible    for 

highly    negative    influence    on    the    World 
economy. 
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LEGAL   SERVICES   MUST   BE    PRE- 
SERVED AND  IMPROVED 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Board 
of  Conxmunity  Action  for  Legal  Serv- 
ices— CALS — the  umbrella  agency  for 
OEO  Legal  Services  in  New  York  City, 
has  just  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
increased  legal  services  funding,  a  truly 
independent  and  national  legal  services 
corporation,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
very  valuable  backup  centers  in  the  OEO 
legal  services  program.  The  resolution 
also  asks  that  there  be  110  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  representation  offered 
by  legal  services  lawyers  to  their  clients 
and  commends  the  CALS  attorneys 
throughout  New  York  City  "for  their 
maintenance  of  high  standards  in  the 
practice  of  law  on  behalf  of  their  clients" 
and  urges  them  "to  continue  those  efforts 
in  these  troublea  times." 

I  wish  to  include  the  full  text  of  the 
Board's  resolution  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks  and  also  to 
add  my  own  approbation  for  the  top 
quality  representation  and  advocacy 
which  these  fine  lawyers  provide  for  their 
clients.  The  guiding  principle  here  should 
and  must  be  that  an  indigent  client  of  a 
legal  services  attorney  is  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation as  good  as  that  which  a 
wealthy  client  of  a  private  attorney  re- 
ceives; such  a  principle  has  no  room  for 
inadequate  funding  and  support  for  that 
attorney  or  artificial  and  punitive  con- 
straints on  his  representation. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Mat  8,  1973. 
Resolution 

point  one 

Whereas.  Community  Action  for  Legal 
Services,  Inc.,  with  Its  ten  delegate  corpora- 
tions, twenty-one  offices,  188  attorneys  and 
$5,156,896  annual  budget  from  OEO  Office 
of  Legal  Services  Is  the  largest  operating  legal 
services  program  In  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  In  calendar  year  1972  the  CALS 
program  represented  47,313  separate  new 
clients,  giving  help  in  such  areas  of  law  as 
landlord-tenant,  family,  divorce,  consumer, 
welfare,  unemployment,  health,  education, 
day  care  and  civil  rights;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  attorneys  In  the  pov- 
erty communities  of  New  York  City  far  ex- 
ceeds the  present  capacity  of  even  this  large 
a  program,  with  over  3,000,000  people  eligible 
for  legal  services  by  reason  of  their  low  In- 
come; and 

POINT  TWO 

Whereas,  various  persons  with  Infiuence 
within  the  administration  of  the  current 
legal  sen.'lces  program  have  acted  In  ways 
that  has  threatened  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram and  have  Indicated  misgivings  about 
the  roles  being  played  by  legal  services  at- 
torneys and  have  acted  In  ways  that  brought 
confusion  and  uncertainty  to  the  current 
employees  of  legal  services  programs;  and 


Whereas,  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning   the    future    of   the    specialized   legal 

senices  "DacK-up"  centers  inai  proviae 

training  litigatlve  assistance  and  other  forms 

of  program  support  for  the  attorneys  work- 
ing throughout  the  country  to  represent  the 

poor;  and 

Whereas,  the  future  of  the  Reginald  Heber 
Smith  Community  Lawyers  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram, funded  by  the  Office  of  Legal  Services, 
has  also  been  put  In  question;  and 

Whereas,  the  OEO  Office  of  Legal  Services 
has  announced  that  Its  regional  offices,  In- 
cluding one  In  New  York  City,  will  be  closed 
on  or  before  April  28,  1973;  and 

Whereas,  some  consideration  Is  apparently 
being  given  to  the  use  of  limited  purpose 
revenue  sharing  as  a  funding  method  for 
legal  services,  rather  than  funding  the  pro- 
gram on  a  national  level  through  a  single, 
Independent  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration;  and 

POINT    THREE 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Com- 
munity Action  for  Legal  Services.  Inc.. 
( CALS  > .  is  composed  of  members  drawn  from 
every  bar  association  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  including,  the  minority  bar  associa- 
tions, from  the  law  schools,  from  the  public 
sector  and  from  the  poverty  communities 
throughout  the  city;  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  CALS 
has  for  the  last  six  years  overseen  and 
observed  the  work  of  its  attorneys  on  behalf 
of  poor  people  during  the  past  four  years 
and  studied  the  many  suggestions  made 
during  these  years  for  altering  the  legal 
services  programs;  and 

POINT    FOUR 

Whereas,  it  is  Hie  experience  of  the  CALS 
Board  of  Directors: 

1.  That  far  too  little  money  has  been 
made  available,  either  to  CALS  or  to  legal 
services  nationally  to  meet  the  need  for  legal 
services  to  low  Income  people;   and 

2.  That  the  'back-up"  centers  provide 
critically  needed  assistance  to  CALS  attor- 
neys representing  the  poor  In  New  York  City; 
and 

3.  That  the  Fellowship  Program  has  been 
by  far  the  most  effective  agent  for  recruiting, 
training  and  providing  local  programs 
throughout  the  country  with  minority  law- 
yers of  high  skill:  and 

4  That  the  regional  office  of  the  OEO 
Office  of  Legal  Services  has  been  of  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  value  to  CALS,  and 
that  its  closing  before  a  new  legal  services 
program  Is  created  will  cause  discontinuity 
in  the  representation  of  the  poor  and  In 
the  efficient  management  of  legal  services 
programs  across  the  country;  and 

POINT  nvE 

Whereas,  a  limited  purpose  revenue  sharing 
approach  to  the  provision  of  legal  services 
throughout  the  nation  would  fragment  the 
legal  services  programs,  make  It  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  local  and  state  political  manipula- 
tion and  pressure  and  endanger  the  very 
concept  of  legal  services  for  the  poor  "with- 
out fear  or  favor"  In  some  sections  of  the 
country;  and 

Whereas,  the  Presidents  of  the  American 
Association,  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  have  all  spoken  before  a 
sub-committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Congress  within 
the  past  sixty  days,  and  have  all  expressed 
their  strong  support  for  the  concept  of  an 
Indejjendent  National  Legal  Servlct«  Cor- 
poration, operating  without  political  In- 
fluence and  without  restrictions  on  the  rep- 
resentation available  to  the  poor;  and 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Cooimtxnity  Action  for  Legal 
Services.  Inc..  that: 

1.  Substantially  increased  funding  for  legal 
services  programs  throughout  the  country 
should  be  provided  by  Congress; 
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2.  A  National  LiCgal  Services  Corporation, 
free  of  all  political  control,  should  be  estab- 

lisnea  lo  airectiy  aammister  a  program  or 

providing  legal  services  to  the  poor; 

3.  No  revenue  sharing  approach  to  legal 
services  should  be  adopted; 

4.  The  "back-up"  centers  and  the  Reginald 
Heber  Smith  Community  Lawyer  Fellowship 
Program  should  be  maintained  in  their  cur- 
rent form; 

5.  The  regional  office  of  legal  services  should 
not  be  closed  or  cut  back  during  this  period 
of  reorganization; 

6.  All  poor  people  In  New  York  City,  and 
throughout  the  country,  are  entitled  to  the 
full  services  of  attorneys,  without  restrictions 
on  the  types  of  clients  represented  and  the 
legal  remedies  employed  by  such  attorneys  in 
behalf  of  their  clients.  There  should  be  no 
limit  to  the  use  of  federal  or  appellate  courts, 
class  actions,  or  legislative  and  administra- 
tive forums,  or  to  restrict  the  representation 
of  groups; 

7.  CALS  attorneys  throughout  this  city  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  and  for 
their  maintenance  of  high  standards  In  the 
practice  of  law  on  behalf  of  their  clients  and 
are  urged  to  continue  those  efforts  In  these 
troubled  times. 


ISRAEL'S  25TH  FOUNDING  ANNI- 
VERSARY OBSERVED  IN  SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS..  WITH  MEMORABLE 
PARADE  AND  CELEBRATION;  SPE- 
CIAL "SALUTE  TO  ISRAEL"  SEC- 
TION PUBLISHED  BY  SPRING- 
FIELD SUNDAY  REPUBLICAN 
EDITOR  JOSEPH  W.  MOONEY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  Israel  was  marked  by  a  gala  parade 
and  celebration  In  my  home  city  of 
Springfield,  Mass..  la^t  Sunday.  I  had  the 
honor  of  participating  In  this  memorable 
Israel  Independence  Day  event. 

The  Springfield  Sunday  Republican 
joined  the  commimity,  the  only  city 
under  1  milHon  population  in  this  coun- 
try to  have  a  parade,  by  publishing  a  spe- 
cial Salute  to  Israel  section.  Editor 
Joseph  W.  Mooney  wrote  of  his  exclusive 
interview  with  David  Ben  Gurion.  former 
Premier  of  Israel,  in  the  Ben  Gurion 
home  in  Tel  Aviv  in  November  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  with  my 
remarks  the  Springfield  Republican's 
"Lsrael's  25th  Anniversary"  editorial. 
Editor  Mooney 's  interview  with  David 
Ben  Gurion,  the  Sunday  Republican  ar- 
ticle "25  Years:  A  Sequence  of  Wonders," 
by  Joel  A.  Leavitt,  president,  Springfield 
Jewish  Federation;  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican interviews  T\ith  Rabbi  Stanley 
M.  Davids  of  Springfield's  Sinai  Temple 
and  Rabbi  Jordan  S.  Ofseyer  of  Beth  El 
Temple  entitled  "A  'Second  Chance' — A 
'Dream  Realized'";  and  the  Springfield 
Union's  Monday  morning  newsstory  on 
the  parade  and  celebration  headlined 
"Israel  Gets  Ecumenical  Birthday  Sa- 
lute," by  Lenore  Magida: 

Israel's  25th  Annivebsart 

Isratel  is  celebrating  its  25th  anniversary,  a 
milestone  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
human  achievements  In  modern  history. 
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When  David  Ben-Gurlon,  first  premier, 
proclaimed    its    Independence    May    14.    1948, 

the  new  nation  had  onlr  650,000  people. 

mostly       survivors       of       Nazi       concentration 

camps. 

In  an  interview  with  the  editor  of  The  Re- 

P'lbllcan  and  The  Union,  Ben-Gurlon  re- 
cently said  Israel  now  needs  three  things: 
another   6    mUIlon   Jews,   a   single   language 

(Hebrew),  and  "peace  with  our  neighbors." 

The   new  country  was  attacked  the   next 

day.   May   15.  by  the   armies  of  surrounding 

Arab  states,  determined  that  no  Jewish  state 
should  exist  In  Palestine. 

Israel's  heroic  stmggle  for  survival  is  a 
classic  of  mUltary  valor.  Twice  more,  after 
that,  the  new  state  had  to  engage  In  all-out 
battle  to  preserve  Its  integrity.  In  1956  and 
1967.  Relatively  minor  frontier  clashes  have 
occurred  all  during  the  quarter  century. 

In  spite  of  enormous  obstacles,  Israel  hais 
grown  to  3  mUllon  people,  about  half  of  them 
immigrants.  It  Is  strong  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically, and  Is  the  most  solidly  democratic 
nation  of  the  Middle  East.  Despite  Its  con- 
tinuing risk  of  conflict  with  Arab  states, 
Israel  is  highly  popular  with  tourists,  having 
deep  religious  significance  for  both  Jews  and 
Christians. 

It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  history  that 
Israel's  foundation  was  Indirectly  assisted  by 
Adolph  Hitler,  whose  murder  of  mUllons  of 
Jews  shocked  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
This  resulted  In  overwhelming  support  for 
re-establlshment.  In  their  ancestral  land,  of  a 
new  home. 

Israel's  outstanding  success  Is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  courage  and  sacrifices  of  Its 
own  citizens,  substantially  aided  by  the 
generosity  of  people  In  many  lands,  espe- 
cially the  U.S. 

Shalom,  touvlm — peace,  to  the  good  life. 

An    Israeli-Arab    Peace    Foreseen    bt    Ben 

GtmioN 

(By  Joseph  W.  Mooney) 

Israel's  past  Is  history. 

But  what  about  her  future? 

In  an  exclusive  Interview  with  David  Ben 
Gurion,  former  premier  of  Israel,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1971,  In  his  home  In  Tel  Aviv.  I  got  the 
answer  while  touring  Israel  on  a  n.lsslon 
sponsored  by  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  It's 
as  timely  today  as  it  was  then. 

Ben  Gurion  was  asked  how  he  saw  the  state 
of   Israel    In   another   50    years   and   did   he 
think  there  would  be  peace  by  then. 
seek  three  things 

Content  to  cut  back  his  assessment  from 
50  to  25  years.  BG  (his  diplomatic  nickname) 
said  he  would  like  to  "see  three  things, 
because  without  them  there  would  be  no 
Jewish  state." 

In  his  modest  Tel  Aviv  living  room  his  for- 
mula for  Israel's  success  was  a  tall  order. 
Most  countries  fighting  for  their  Independ- 
ence had  failed  to  accomplish  what  Ben 
Gurion  was  setting  his  sights  on. 

"One  is — we  need  another  six  million  Jews. 

"I  don't  believe  that  every  Jew  will  come  to 
Israel.  I  would  like  It.  but  It  depends  on  him. 
He  Is  entitled  to  what  he  likes."  The  1971 
estimated  population  of  Israel  was  3  million. 
Adding  another  six  million  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey-sized country  would  place  it  ahead  of  the 
Jewish  population  in  the  United  States 
today. 

language    REQriREMENT 

One  other  requirement  Ben  Gurion  In- 
sisted on  was  that  all  Israelis  speak  Hebrew. 
He  cited  that  the  way  of  life  of  India's  mil- 
lions ...  Is  no  different  now  than  before  in- 
dependence from  Great  Britain. 

"They  speak  the  same  languages,  as  they 
spoke  before.  Their  way  of  life  Is  Just  the 
same.  TTie  same  thing  applies  to  all  the 
other  states  which  became  independent.  It  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  this  Jewish  state.  You 
cant  compare  It.  They  (Jews)  did  not  talk 
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the  same  language  because  Jews  havt  spoken 
lots  of  languages,  depending  on  the  country 

In  which  the?  were  living." 

Ben    Gurlon's    point    was    to    make    Israeli's 

aware  that  Hebrew,  not  Yiddish,  was  their 

language, 

"...  I  was  told  by  Jews  In  Israel  that  It 
(Hebrew)  Is  a  dead  language.  I  know  this 
was  nonsense.  Now  there  are  more  than  2 ',2 

million  Jews  in  Israel,  and  all  of  them  speak 
Hebrew — the  children,  the  grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren — It  Is  their  language." 

The  secoi.d  thing  BG  Insisted  on  was  that 
the  desert  be  settled.  In  that  way  everyone 
would  have  enough  room  In  which  to  live  as 
well  as  developing  the  desert. 

"Tlie  area  we  had  before  the  Six-Day  War — 
80  per  cent  of  that  area  was  a  desert.  If  you  go 
from  Tel  Aviv  to  Haifa  and  look  at  both 
sides  of  the  road  when  you  are  traveling, 
you  will  see  there  Is  desert.  So  80  per  cent 
of  the  country  was  a  desert.  And  not  settled 
...  I  remember  when  the  state  was  pro- 
claimed, there  were  many  Jews  who  said — a 
desert  Is  always  a  desert.  Now  nobody  will 
say  that.  We  have  built  many  villages  and 
even  towns  in  the  desert  and  we  are  building 
more  and  more.  Still,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  country  remains  a  desert." 

And  the  third  thing  Ben  Gurion  said  was 
vital  to  the  continued  life  of  Israel  "is  peace 
with  our  neighbors." 

"When  the  state  was  proclaimed,  it  de- 
clared an  appeal  to  all  the  Arab  states  on 
all  sides  of  Israel.  We  want  to  work  with  you. 
We  must  build  our  country  and  develop  It 
and  we  will  help  you  to  develop  your  coun- 
try. And  to  live  In  peace. 

"Before  the  state  was  proclaimed,  when 
the  United  Nations  accepted  the  resolution 
to  have  a  Jewish  state,  to  divide  Israel — 
half  a  Jewish  state,  half  an  Arab  state,  they 
declared — no,  there  will  be  no  Jewish  state." 

According  to  Ben  Gurion,  there  were  only 
650,000  Jews  living  there  then.  He  said  the 
Arab  nations  said  their  armies  numbering  30 
million  "will  be  here"  the  day  Israel  became 
a  state  "and  they  were   here." 

AIDED    BY    RUSSIA 

The  only  country  to  help  Israel  after  it  ob- 
tained statehood,  Ben  Gurion  said,  was  Rus- 
sia. "*v 

"At  first,  people  thought  that  the  Jews 
would  be  destroyed.  But^then  the  United 
Nations  decided  that  there  should  be  a  rest 
for  one  month  after  the  first  month  .  .  . 
this  was  our  great  help,  becau.s*  then  the 
youth  organized  and  when  we  proclaimed 
the  State,  we  called  in  the  youth  of  a  cer- 
tain age  to  become  soldiers — not  to  fight, 
because  the  UN  decided  that  for  30  days 
there  should  l>e  no  fighting — but  they  should 
learn  to  fight,  which  they  did. 

"It  helped  us  a  great  deal  and  also  the 
government  which  helped  us  then — now  In 
our  time  It's  unbelievable — the  only  state 
which  helped  us  then  was  Russia.  Russia 
decided  to  provide  us  with  all  the  necessary 
arms  to  ficht.  Not  that  she  gave  It  herself,  but 
she  told  Czechoslovakia  that  they  should  sell 
the  Jews  all  the  equipment  necessary  and 
they  stood  behind  us  until  the  war  was  over. 

"They  were  the  only  government  in  the 
world  that  stood  with  us.  America  had  Im- 
posed an  embargo." 

EGYPT'S  POSITION 

On  Other  subjects  Ben  Gurion  said  that 
he  doubts  Premier  Answar  Sadat  will  make 
peace  even  though  he  feels  there  are  reasons 
and  forces  In  Egypt  which  need  peace  badly. 
He  felt  that  out  of  the  then  120,000  univer- 
sity graduates,  either  In  Egypt  or  in  other 
countries,  there  are  not  at  least  30,000  to 
40.000  who  know  the  position  of  the  Arab 
peasants  who  want  to  improve  the  poor,  pop- 
ulation and  health  conditions  of  their  own 
people. 

Tlie  white  haired  BG  said  that  before 
Premier  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  died  he  had 
changed  his  mind  about  wanting  to  destroy 
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Israel.  Instead.  Ben  Ourlon  said,  Nasser 
wanted  to  rebuild  Egypt. 

•'Throughout  all  the  years  he  (Nasser) 
had  one  Idea.  He  wanted  to  maintain  the 
Ideal  for  all  the  Arab  countries  to  destroy 
Israel.  But  In  his  last  year-'he  came  to  the 
conclusion  he  had  madela  nilstake.  What  his 
people  needed  was  not  to  destroy  Israel. 
They  needed  better  conditions  of  life.  Better 
education.  But  he  died." 

Ben  Gurlon  said  he  heard  this  from  an 
American  Journalist  who  came  to  Israel  to 
tell  him  Nasser's  chanse  of  heart. 

"There  are  many  In  Egypt  who  know  what 
the  position  of  Egypt  Is — the  economic  posi- 
tion. And  therefore  1  believe  that  while  this 
year  there  will  be  no  peace.  I  cannot  Imagine 
that  within  the  next  10  years — nobody  can 
tell  when  something  exactly  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  history — but  when  I  say  20  years 
It  may  be  eight  or  12 — then  there  will  be 
peace." 

Nasser's  "mistake"  coupled  with  Ben  Gu- 
rlon's  optimism  may  Just  result  in  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  in  the  second  25  years  of 
Israel's  existence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land; 
And  they  shall  never  again  be  plucked  up 
Out  of  the  land  which  I  have  given  them." 


May  17,  1973 


May  17,  1973 


TwEXTY-PivE  Years:   A  Sequence  or 
Wonders 

(By  Joel  A.  Leavltt) 

The  first  25  years  of  Israel's  Independence 
have  witnessed  a  sequence  of  wonders. 

After  the  most  excruciating  afflictions  suf- 
fered by  our  people  in  their  tragic  exile,  they 
have  returned — brands  plucked  from  the 
flames  of  the  extermination  camps  of  Eu- 
rope, brothers  grieving  in  Arab  lands,  others 
dismayed  by  fear  of  spiritual  extinction  In 
affluent  countries. 

They  have  returned  thirsting  for  redemp- 
tion, determined  to  take  part  In  the  her- 
culean effort  to  build  a  free  Jewish  society 
In  the  historic  homeland  after  2000  years 
of  wandering.  Our  people  have  ceased  to  be 
stateless:  Israel  has  became  its  heart  and 
anchor  of  salvation. 

What  has  Israel  accomplished  during  these 
25  years? 

She  has  defended  her  Independence  and 
has  assured  the  survival  of  her  people. 

She  has  made  a  home  for  Jews  from  all 
corners  of  the  earth  whether  in  need  of 
refuge  or  in  search  of  an  Independent  Jewish 
Identity. 

She  has  developed  a  most  humane  society, 
preserving  ancient  Jewish  values  while  re- 
sponding to  the  needs  of  a  modern  democratic 
society  compoced  of  Jews  and  Arabs  living 
together  In  productive  harmony. 

She  has  developed  her  material  resources 
and  raided  her  people's  quality  of  life. 

She  has  guaranteed  freedom  of  access  to 
the  religious  shrines  of  all  faiths. 

Modern  Israel  is  a  nation  reborn,  living 
proof  of  the  continuation  of  a  hlstorv  that 
began  with  Abraham  and  developed  through 
periods  of  slavery  and  redemption  and  two 
millennia  of  exile.  Israel  is  the  regathering 
of  the  remnants  of  a  nation  persecuted  and 

rmented;  It  is  the  reshaping  of  a  people 
Into  a  cohesive,  unified  organism;  it  is  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  Indestructible  qualities 
of  the  twiman  spirit — an  example  to  all  man- 
kind. 

But  during  these  festive  days  of  Israel's 
2.5th  Anniversary  we  recall  our  kin.  prisoners 
of  hope  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  lands. 
May  this  year  .?ee  their  freedom  and  their 
redemption  as  we  re.^lembe^  the  words  of 
the  prophet  Amos: 

"I  will  restore  the  fortunes  of  my  people 
Israel. 

And  they  shall  rebuild  the  ruined  cities  and 
Inhabit  them; 

They  shall  plant  vineyards  and  drink  their 
wine. 

And  they  shall  make  gardens  and  eat  their 
fruit. 


A   "Second    Chance" — A   "Dream    Realized" 

The  state  of  Israel  represents  the  granting 
of  a  "second  chance"  to  the  Jewish  people, 
according  to  one  Springfield  rabbi. 

Rabbi  Stanley  M.  Davids  of  Springfield's 
Sinai  Tenaple  said  Israel  gives  Jews  a  "sec- 
ond chance  to  deal  with  the  world  In  fully 
normal  terms.  Israel  Is  a  challenge  to  the 
Jewish  people  not  to  be  a  wandering,  home- 
less people  and,  above  all.  not  to  be  a  de- 
pendent people." 

"The  relevancy  of  Judaism  can  only  be 
tested  In  the  crucible  of  the  real  world,  and 
Israel  is  a  real  test."  Rabbi  Davids  said. 

"Israel  stands  as  a  real  testing  ground  for 
the  entire  message  of  Jewish  civilization," 
Rabbi  Davids  said. 

Rabbi  Davids  said  one  of  the  "crucial 
problems  facing  the  Jewish  community  Is 
to  balance  the  demands  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munities all  over  the  world  and  helping 
Israel  survive." 

"A  problem  too  often  overlooked  by  Jew- 
ish leaders  is  the  growth  and  survival  of 
local  communities  In  the  United  States.  We 
need  to  be  more  responsive  than  In  the  past 
to  JewUh  education  and  Jewish  life  In  this 
country."  Rabbl  Davids  said. 

Rabbi  Jordan  S.  Ofseyer  of  Springfield's 
Beth  El  Temple  said  that  the  state  of  Israel 
represents  the  "realization  of  the  hopes  and 
dreams  and  prayers  of  Jews  for  more  than 
2000  years." 

"It  Is  a  very  humbling  realization  that  it 
was  granted  to  our  generation — after  more 
than  100  generations  of  dispersion — to  wit- 
ness the  founding  of  Israel,"  Rabbl  Ofseyer 
said. 

Rabbl  Ofseyer  said  Israel  presents  a  "spe- 
cial challenge  to  the  Jewish  people  to  see 
that  It  succeeds  In  every  sense,  spiritually 
and  materially,  and  that  It  continues  to  ful- 
fill Its  pKJtential  In  calling  for  moral  respon- 
sibility and  in  technological  growth." 

Rabbl  Ofseyer  said  there  Is  a  "mutually 
fructifying  relationship"  between  Israel  and 
the  world  Jewish  community,  a  "spiritual 
fellowship  and  kinship  that  Jews  feel  to- 
wards each  other." 

"The  establishment  of  Israel  has  given  a 
new  sense  of  purpose  and  a  sense  of  pride  to 
Jews  of  the  world.  It  has  become  a  focus 
for  Jewish  interest  and  concern  and  haven 
to  Jews  who  are  forced  to  flee  their  coun- 
tries," Rabbl  Ofseyer  said. 


Israel  Gets  Ecumenical  Birthday  Salute 
(By  Lenore  Magida) 

Israel  Is  a  young  state  with  old  dreams, 
and  Its  25th  anniversary  commemoration  in 
Springfield  Sunday  was  created  and  cele- 
brated by  both  the  young  and  the  old. 

Israel  Is  a  country  of  many  peoples,  and 
the  local  parade  in  its  honor  Sunday  In- 
cluded a  Scottish  and  an  Oriental  band,  sev- 
eral church  corps  and  a  black  marching 
group,  as  well  as  many  contingents  from  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Jewish  community. 

Lsrael  is  a  land  of  stamina  and  pride,  and 
Springfield  parade  participants  finished  the 
2.2-mile  route  with  wide  smiles  and  waving 
arms  and  then  went  into  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  for  an  afternoon  of  other  ac- 
tivities. 

And  most  of  all.  Israel  Is  now  "young  and 
alive  at  25." — her  independence  declared 
May  14.  1943 — and  that  was  plenty  of  rea- 
son for  upwards  of  5,000  Western  Massachu- 
setts residents  to  celebrate  Sunday. 

SACRED    AND    JOYOUS 

For  to  her  suppwrters.  Israel  is  a  nation 
which  could  easily  adopt  the  slogan  on  the 
B'nal  B'rith  float   In  Sunday's  parade:    "A 


Tradition  With  a  Future."  And  to  those  who 
love  "Eretz  Ylsrael " — the  land  of  Israel — 
both  the  tradition  and  the  future  are  sacred 
and  joyous. 

So  they  packed  the  sidewalks  of  Sumner 
Avenue  from  BVsrest  Park  to  the  "X"  as  the 
Springfield  Jewish  Federation-sponsored  pa- 
rade began,  and  they  waited  by  the  hundreds 
for  the  lively  procession  to  wind  its  way  down 
Dickinson  Street  to  the  JCC. 

The  reviewing  stand  outside  the  center 
was  filled  with  Western  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernment officials,  who  took  the  reviewing 
position  after  marching  the  parade  route, 
and  with  local  Christian  dignitaries  who 
Joined  the  celebration  after  Sunday  morning 
church  services. 

DISTINGUISHED   MARCHESS 

Officials  who  marched  along  with  local 
Jewish  leaders  were  Springfield  Mayor  Wil- 
liam Si'Illvan;  US  District  Coirt  Judge  and 
former  Springfield  Miyor  Prank  H.  Preed- 
man;  U.S.  P.eps.  Edward  P.  Boland.  D- 
Springfleld.  and  Silvio  O.  Conte.  R-Plttsfield; 
.state  Sen.  Alan  D.  Slsltsky.  D-Sprlngfleld. 
pnd  state  Reps.  Ins  K.  Holland.  R-Sprlng- 
field.  Theodore  J.  Trudeau.  D-Sprlngfield: 
James  J.  Bowler,  D-Sprlngfield:  Anthony  M. 
Sclbelll.  D-Sprin-jfleld.  and  Peter  H.  Lappln, 
D-Springfleld. 

Waiting  for  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
marchers  on  the  reviewing  stand  were  the 
Most  Rev.  Christopher  J.  Weldon.  bishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Spring- 
field; Msgr.  David  P.  Welch,  editor  of  the 
Catholic  Observer;  the  Rev.  Joseph  J.  O'Neil. 
assistant  editor  of  the  Catholic  Observer,  and 
the  Rev.  Ronald  G.  Whitney,  associate  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Ureater  Springfield. 

ONE   OF  A   KIND 

What  they  and  the  other  spectators  saw 
and  heard  was,  according  to  Salute  to  Israel 
Week  Chairman  Herbert  Levi  "the  only  pa- 
rade in  a  community  of  under  a  million  peo- 
ple in  this  country." 

And  It  was  a  distinctive  parade.  Instead 
of  the  usual  preponderance  of  veterans 
groups  this  procession  had  unit  after  unit 
of  even  younger  than  Israel  kids,  although 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  and  the  elderly 
persons  of  the  Jewish  community  also  were 
represented. 

"Hava  Negllah,"  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof"  and 
other  Jewish-oriented  tunes  replaced  parade 
songs  In  praise  of  America.  And  the  floats 
showed  kibbutzim,  the  Wailing  Wall  and 
other  Israeli  scenes  Instead  of  Betsy  Ross  and 
beauty  queens. 

"The  afternoon  celebration  In  the  JCC  also 
had  a  sp>ecial  flavor,  part  of  which  was 
the  featured  food  treat,  felafal.  a  sandwich- 
type  snack  filled  with  a  fried  chick  pea  mix- 
ture and  salad  vegetables. 

SPORTING  EVENTS 

Anniversary-goers  were  kept  busy  with  a 
book  sale  and  several  Israeli  movies  and  ele- 
mentary school  children  had  a  chance  to  tr\' 
their  skill  at  swimming,  running,  soccer,  foul 
shooting,  broad  Jumping  and  an  obstacle 
course  In  special  "Maccabiah  Games." 

The  big  day  of  tribute  came  to  a  close  with 
the  awarding  of  Jewish  pendants  to  the  top 
performers  in  the  games  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  plaques  for  the  best  floats.  Kodimoh 
Synagog  of  Springfield  and  Sons  of  Zlon 
Synagog  of  Holyoke  tied  for  first  place  In 
the  fioat  competition. 

Sunday's  hoopla  does  not  mark  the  end 
of  local  commemoration  of  Israel's  first  quar- 
ter-century of  life.  Levi  said  a  special  Spring- 
field library  exhibit  will  continue  through 
the  week  and  that  today,  the  actual  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  Israeli  Inde- 
pendence, flags  will  fly  in  downtown  Spring- 
field and  the  Kodimoh  Toung  Peoples'  choir 
and  band  will  perform  at  Baystate  West. 


NEW  ELECTION  REFORM:  CLOSING 
THE  GATE.  AFTER  THE  WATER 
HAS  LEAKED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
affront  to  the  Amerlcsin  electorate  is  the 
announcement  from  the  White  House 
that  the  President  recommends  creation 
of  a  nonpartisan  commission  on  Federal 
election  reform.  In  fact,  he  even  accom- 
panied his  message  with  a  copy  of  a 
proposed  bill  that  he  would  have  Con- 
gress rubberstamp  into  law. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  said: 

Many  separate  proposals  for  such  reform 
are  now  pending  before  the  Congress  In 
light  of  recent  disclosures  of  widespread 
abuses  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1972.  .  .  . 

Overlookec.  for  some  reason  in  the 
statement  is  any  acknowledgement  that 
the  Congress  had  already  enacted  in 
April  of  1972,  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act.  Nor  does  the  President  men- 
tion that  many  of  the  "widespread 
abuses"  complained  of,  came  about,  be- 
cause the  passage  of  such  legislation 
caused  desperate  efforts  by  some  to  avoid 
disclosures  after  the  act  became  effec- 
tive. 

Now  the  President,  reacting  to  emo- 
tional front  page  publicity  of  "wide- 
spread abuses  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1972"  and  without  giving 
the  existing  law  enacted  by  Congress  a 
chance  to  work,  seeks  to  use  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  create  another  study 
group  which  would  cause  more  election 
interference,  redtape.  and  control  over 
the  masses  of  elected  ofHcials  not  in- 
volved in  any  of  these  "widespread 
abuses." 

The  new  blue  ribbon  commission 
would  be  authorized  to,  among  other 
things: 

First,  consider  the  advisability  of 
changing  the  term  of  office  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the 
Senate,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and 

Second,  make  recommendations  for 
such  legislation,  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  other  reforms  as  its  findings  in- 
dicate, and  in  its  judgment  are  desirable 
to  revise  and  control  the  practices  and 
procedures  of  political  parties,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  participating  in 
the  Federal  electoral  process. 

Certainly  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
already  cover  every  suggestion  made  by 
the  President.  The  American  people  or 
their  representatives  already  have  the 
power  to  change  any  of  the  laws  should 
they  so  desire,  with  or  without  the  estab- 
lishment of  i  new  election  overseer. 

All  the  laws  in  the  world  do  nothing, 
but  offer  false  security  if  the  laws  are  not 
followed  or  enforced. 

The  American  people  should  by  now  be 
aware  that  we  cannot  legislate  morality, 
let  alone  honesty.  It  seems  to  be  another 
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instance  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black.  Perhaps  a  more  accurate  compari- 
son would  be  closing  the  gate,  after  thft 
water  has  leaked. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
related  newsclipping : 

Senate  Panel  Votes  Bill  To  Create  an 

Elections  Commission 

(By  Morton  Mlntzi 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  yester- 
day approved  a  bill  to  create  an  Independent 
elections  commission  empowered  to  Investi- 
gate and  prosecute  violations. 

In  addition  to  stripping  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  enforcement  authority,  the  bill 
would  also: 

Put  a  ceiling  of  25  cents  a  voter  on  ex- 
penditures by  presidential  and  Senate  and 
House  candidates: 

Make  it  easier  for  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican presidential  and  vice  presidential  can- 
didates to  get  free  television  time. 

Require  all  contributions  and  expenditures 
In  presidential  contests  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  national  committee  of  each  candi- 
date's party  rather  than  ad  hoc  groups. 

The  bill,  approved  without  objection  In  an 
executive  session,  now  goes  to  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  which  must  hold  hearings 
and  act  on  the  measure  within  45  days. 

And  President  Nixon.  In  a  related  develop- 
ment, sent  to  CapltolHlll  his  recommenda- 
tion for  creation  of  a  nonpartisan  study 
commission  on  election  reform. 

Yesterday,  the  full  Commerce  Committee 
adopted  an  amendment  In  which  In  sparsely 
populated  states  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
or  for  Congressman-at-large  could  spend  a 
minimum  of  $175,000.  A  House  candidate 
running  In  a  congressional  district  could 
spend  at  least  $90,000. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  lor  a  study  commis- 
sion led  Democratic  National  Chairman  Rob- 
ert S.  Strauss  to  express  concern  that  It  may 
be  "another  delaying  tactic  and  whitewash 
effort."  John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  Com- 
mon Cause,  said  the  commission  "can  only 
serve  to  stifle  action." 

The  President  vetoed  one  reform  measure 
in  1970.  Before  the  present  law  took  effect 
hU  fuud-ralsers  collected  $15  million  to  $20 
million  with  tm  assurance  to  contributors 
that  they  would  avoid  disclosure. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  In  a  radio  broadcast  yester- 
day with  the  message  that  the  proposed 
study  group  would  have  a  mandate  "as  broad 
as  the  federal  election  process  Itself,"  Includ- 
ing possible  public  funding  of  campaigns  and 
the  relation  of  tax  laws  to  contributions. 

With  quick  congressional  approval,  the 
study  commission  could  provide  the  basis 
for  reforms  "in  time  for  the  1974  congres- 
sional election."  the  President  said. 


MEDICAL  CUTS  ENDANGER  CANCER 
AND  HEART  DISEASE  EFFORTS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
its  campaign  to  reduce  federal  funding  of 
health  programs,  the  administration  has 
proposed  the  phaseout  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  research  training 
grants.  No  new  commitments  are  to  be 
accepted  for  research  training  grants. 
and  only  those  grants  approved  before 
January  29,  1973,  with  continuing  com- 
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ments  will  be  funded  during  the  1974 
fiscal  year. 

It  has  been  argued  in  defense  of  this 
proposal  that  private  money  wiL'  be  able 
to  make  up  the  difference  caused  by  the 
sudden  loss  of  Federal  funds.  Yet,  every 
indication  that  I  have  received  suggests 
that  there  is  insufficient  private  money  to 
fill  the  gap,  and  that  the  only  results 
of  the  termination  of  the  NIH  training 
grant  program  will  be  fewer  researchers, 
fewer  medical  educators,  and  far  fewer 
opportunities  for  men  and  women  who 
want  a  career  in  medical  research.  To 
my  mind,  at  least,  these  are  not  desirable 
goals. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  proposed  med- 
ical cuts  that  I  held  on  May  5.  1973. 
In  Newton,  Mass..  I  received  a  statement 
from  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Ryan,  professor  of 
medicine  at  Boston  University  Medical 
School,  head  of  the  section  of  cardiolog5', 
and  chairman  of  the  Research  Alloca- 
tions Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Heart  Association. 

Dr.  Ryan  spoke  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  degree  to  which  private  in- 
stitutions like  the  Massachusetts  Heart 
Association  would  be  unable  to  satisfy 
the  financial  needs  accompanying  ad- 
vanced medical  research  and  research 
training.  The  lesson  of  his  testimony  is. 
I  believe,  that  while  there  Is  a  need  to 
prevent  abuses  of  the  training  grant 
program,  such  abuses  as  may  have  oc- 
curred are  not  adequate  justification  for 
the  complete  termination  of  the  research 
grant  program.  The  changes  necessary 
should  be  made  not  with  a  bludgeon, 
but  with  a  scalpel.  It  is  also  notably 
ironic  that  Dr.  Ryan's  comments  suggest 
hard  times  ahead  for  research  on  heart 
disease — supposedly  along  with  cancer 
are  two  diseases  upon  which  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  focus  both  attention 
and  money. 

Testimony  of  two  other  physicians 
dealt  with  the  current  "public  enemy 
No.  1"  disease,  cancer.  Dr.  Leo  Stohlbach 
is  the  chief  of  medicine  at  the  Pondville 
Hospital  in  Walpole,  Mass.  He  is  also  an 
assistant  professor  of  medicine  at  Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Dr.  WiUiam  Fishman. 
director  of  the  cancer  research  center  at 
Tufts. 

These  two  doctors  pointed  out  that  for 
all  the  noise  about  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer, the  truth  is  somewhat  less  imposing. 
The  President  has  consistently  failed  to 
release  the  entire  sum  of  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  cancer  research. 
In  addition,  other  reductions  in  health 
and  medical  programs  will  have  telling 
effects  upon  the  conquest  of  cancer  ef- 
forts, particularly  in  the  forms  of  per- 
sonnel shortages,  elimination  of  the  re- 
gional medical  program,  and  the  pro-'^ 
posed  change  in  grant  application  policy 
which  would  substitute  solicited  contracts 
for  grants. 

Heart  disease  £Uid  cancer  are  among 
the  greatest  challenges  facing  mankind. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  read  the  testimony  of  these  three 
doctors  who  are  actively  engaged  in  re- 
search into  heart  disease  and  cancer: 
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Testimony  of  Db.  Thomas  J.  Rtan 

I  commend  you.  sir,  for  your  efforta  to 
date  In  the  Legislature  to  reinstate  those 
funds  cut  from  the  fiscal  1974  budget  that 
the  Congress,  in  past  years,  has  allocated  for 
the  support  of  postgraduate  medical  train- 
ing and  research.  I  attend  this  meeting  as 
one  of  your  many  constituents  from  the 
medical  community  who  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  these  budgetary  cuts 
that  clear  reason  indicates  strike  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  medical  system. 

As  a  graduate  of  an  NTH  training  grant  a 
dozen  years  ago  and.  presently,  as  the  direc- 
tor of  a  Federal  training  grant  in  cardiology 
at  our  institution,  I.  albeit  in  the  very  good 
company  of  many  of  the  previous  speakers, 
could  be  cast  In  the  role  of  an  individual 
with  vested  interest.  It  is  most  important 
that  we  step  clear  of  this  charge.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  cogent  points  raised  against 
the  Federal  subsidization  of  postgraduate 
clinical  training  and  the  possibility  that 
suc.i  a  specialty  trained  physician  may  one 
day  become  a  "fat  cat."  There  are  many  ways 
of  dealing  with  that  particular  Inequity, 
however,  without  precipitously  shutting 
down  the  whole  system.  The  whole  system 
includes  the  teacher  of  the  trainee.  His 
greatest  requirement  is  time  protected  for 
teaching.  Who  pays  for  protected  time?  The 
whole  system  includes  the  trainee  whose 
mind  Is  fertilized  by  the  experience  and  from 
whence  new  Ideas  sprout  up.  This  will  lead 
to  fruitful  investigation  only  if  the  indlvld- 
u8l1  Is  provided  protected  time.  You  cannot 
harvest  productive  research  without  pro- 
tected time.  And  who  pays  for  protected 
time? 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  experience  with  the 
Massachusetts  Heart  Association  that  It  can- 
not come,  in  any  substantial  mtinner,  from 
the  private  sector.  Heart  fund  monies  avail- 
able for  research  and  training  in  this  state 
totaled  $255,028  this  past  year.  The  Research 
Allocations  Committee  received  grant  re- 
quests totsUing  $898,911.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Massachusetts  Heart  Associa- 
tion hae  traditionally  limited  its  total 
budgetary  support  to  any  one  project  or  any 
one  trainee  to  $10,000  per  annum,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  important  to  support  the 
Initial  Investigative  efforts.  With  this  vital 
seed  money  the  investigator  was  then  able 
to  develop  the  project  to  the  point  where  It 
could  compete  more  successfully  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  receive  realistic  budgetary 
support.  Time  and  again  this  has  proven  to 
be  the  successful  formula  for  productive  re- 
search. At  the  fountalnhead  stands  the  ex- 
tramural grant  award  program  of  the  NIH. 
Here  exists  the  ultimate  of  peer  review.  It 
has  no  counterpart  in  any  other  branch  of 
the  Federal  government  or  in  the  private 
business  sector.  It  remains  the  core  of  all 
other  funding  programs.  If  this  central  role 
of  NIH  Is  diminished  by  Inadequate  budget- 
ary support,  it  will  adversely  effect  those 
research  programs  funded  by  voluntary  non- 
profit org^anlzatlons  such  as  the  Heart  Asso- 
ciation, the  Cancer  Society,  the  National 
Foundation,  etc.  The  research  supported  by 
these  agencies  has  been  meaningful  and 
productive.  To  lead  it  down  a  blind  alley 
with  no  hope  for  meaningful  Federal  sup- 
port for  those  projects  and  researchers  whose 
work  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  worth- 
while by  virtue  of  their  seed  money  Is  true 
folly. 

Few,  if  any,  will  contend  the  pre-eminence 
of  American  medicine  in  the  world  today. 
The  Influx  of  foreign  physicians  for  training 
In  this  country  is  well  known  to  us  all.  In 
terms  of  the  World  Market,  one  of  the  price- 
less American  commodities  still  remains  an 
American  medical  education.  TTils  says  some- 
thing for  the  present  system. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  research 
and  educational  programs  funded  by  the 
federal  government  through  NIH  stand  as 
the    fountalnhead    of    our    current    medical 
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system  and  to  alter  Its  financial  support 
abruptly  would  result  In  total  collapse  of 
the  world's  leading  medical  system. 


May  17,  1973 


Testimony  of  Dr.  Leo  L.  Stolbach  and 
Dr.  William  Fishman 

As  Chief  of  Medicine  at  PondvlUe  Hospital. 
the  State  cancer  hceplal  In  Walpole,  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  am  responsible  for  the  care 
of  patients  with  cancer  and  participate  In 
the  clinical  research  necessary  to  improve 
methods  of  treatment.  Pondvllle  participates 
in  the  activities  of  the  Tufts  Cancer  Research 
Center  and  I  am  also  speaking  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Tufts  Clinical  Cancer  Unit 
which  Is  Involved  In  patient  care,  research 
and  physician  education  at  Pondvllle,  the 
Lemuel  Shattuck  and  New  England  Medi- 
cal Center  Hospitals. 

There  has  been  much  publicity  In  the 
past  year  regarding  a  major  conunltment 
by  the  federal  government  In  the  area  of 
cancer  research  and  cancer  care.  However, 
despite  the  President's  "Conquest  of  Cancer" 
pronouncements,  our  cancer  program  at 
Tufts  (like  those  at  many  other  medical 
schools  throughout  the  nation)  has  been 
faced  with  major  cutbacks  which  limit  re- 
search, patient  care  and  medical  education. 
The  HEW  bill  for  1973  still  has  not  been 
signed  by  the  President.  Because  of  this 
many  grants  have  been  approved  without 
funding  In  the  cancer  field.  Just  as  In  all 
other  areas  of  medical  research.  It  should 
also  be  emphasized  that  during  the  past  few 
years  the  President  has  consistently  released 
considerably  less  money  for  cancer  research 
than  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Dr.  William  Plshman,  Director  of  the  Tufts 
Cancer  Research  Center,  will  discuss  the 
effects  of  the  federal  cutbacks  on  basic  re- 
search In  the  cancer  field  at  Tufts  Univer- 
sity. I  would  like  to  stress  the  effects  of  such 
cuts  as  they  relate  to  the  care  of  patients 
with  cancer  at  the  Tufts  affiliated  hospitals. 
In  my  opinion,  these  three  areas  of  clinical 
concern  deserve  top  priority : 

1.  shortage  of  Personnel 

The  Tufts  Cancer  Unit  Involves  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  physicians  at  the  New 
England  Medical  Center,  the  Lemuel  Shat- 
tuck, and  Pcndville  Hospitals.  These  physi- 
cians have  been  participating  for  the  past 
eight  years,  through  NIH  support.  In  a  pro- 
gram to  train  physicians  In  cancer  work. 
This  program  will  be  terminated  on  June  30, 
1973.  thereby  eliminating  necessary  fellow- 
ship and  medical  staff  positions.  Only  one 
half  (six,  Instead  of  twelve)  of  our  projected 
number  of  trainees  can  be  accepted  for  the 
coming  year.  The  loss  to  our  program  of  50 Tr 
of  our  trainees  will  definitely  reduce  the 
number  of  patients  who  can  be  cared  for  at 
our  facilities.  In  addition.  It  will  decrease 
the  number  of  available  physicians  trained 
In  various  disciplines  to  deal  with  this  dis- 
ease. There  Is  a  documented  need  for  medical 
oncologists,  radiotherapists,  cancer  surgeons 
and  rehabilitation  personnel,  yet  training 
programs  In  these  specialties  are  being  dis- 
continued. 

2.  ELIMINATION   OF   THE   REGIONAL   MEDICAL 

PROGRAM 

Until  April  30,  1973  the  Tufts  Cancer  Unit 
actively  participated  In  the  Regional  Medical 
Program  In  Cancer  of  both  Tufts  University 
and  Boston  University.  The  goal  of  this  pro- 
gram had  been  to  Improve  patient  care  In 
the. community  hospital  through  conferences 
and  consultations  by  physicians,  nurses  and 
social  workers.  The  abrupt  termination  of 
the  Regional  Medical  Program  In  Its  fourth 
month  of  the  current  grant  year  curtails  this 
Important  opportunity  for  communication 
between  specialists  in  cancer  patient  man- 
agement and  community  hospital  personnel. 

3.  CHANGE    IN    GRANT    APPLICATION     POLICY 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  shift 
of  funding  from  research  project  grants  to 


research  contracts  solicited  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  This  approach  tends  to 
stifle  original  thinking  in  the  development 
of  new  approaches  to  cancer  problems.  Txa- 
thermore.  It  establishes  a  f>attem  of  focus 
on  Immediate  goals  rather  than  long-term 
objectives. 


ALFRED  P.  SLOAN  AWARDS  FOR 
DISTINGUISHED  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
TO  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  AWARDED 
TO  WEITOELL  COLTIN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year's  winner  of  the  highest  award  of  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Awards  in  the  print  me- 
dia category  went  to  Wendell  Coltin  for 
"distinguished  public  service  to  highway 
safety." 

Wendell  is  a  long-time  friend  of  mine 
and  my  family  and  the  author  of  the 
"Safety  Crusade"  column  since  May  20, 
1956.  The  column  appears  in  the  Boston 
Herald  American.  He  has  received  more 
than  70  awards  for  the  column  during 
its  17  years. 

The  column  has  pointed  out  problems 
on  many  streets  and  highways,  and  by 
bringing  these  safety  hazards  to  public 
attention,  seen  to  it  that  they  were  cor- 
rected. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Wen- 
dell Coltin  for  his  excellent  job  in  this 
area.  A  story  in  the  Boston  Herald  Amer- 
ican on  May  11,  1973,  explains  Wendell's 
fine  efforts  in  detail,  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  column  follows : 
Wrtter    Wendell     Coltin     Honored — Road 
Safety  Award  to  Herald  American 

Wendell  H.  Coltin.  Boston  Herald  American 
Safety  Crusade  columnist,  was  announced 
yesterday  as  the  winner  of  the  top  award  of 
$1000  In  the  print  media.  In  the  25th  An- 
nual Alfred  P.  Sloan  Awards  for  "distin- 
guished public  service  to  highway  safety." 

The  announcement  of  the  highest  "indi- 
vidual creative  award"  to  Coltin  was  made  by 
Roy  D.  Chapln,  Jr.,  board  chairman  of  Amer- 
ican Motors  Corp.  and  chairman  of  the  High- 
way Users  Federation,  at  the  80th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Asso- 
ciation In  the  Pleasant  Valley  Country  Club, 
Sutton. 

The  Sloan  Awards  are  offered  by  the  High- 
way Users  Federation  "to  encourage  vigor  and 
Innovation  In  the  development  of  public 
service  programs  aimed  at  the  reduction  of 
traffic  accidents,  injuries  and  deaths." 

The  awards  are  in  memory  of  Alfred  P. 
Sloan,  Jr.,  a  former  president  and  chairman 
of  the  General  Motors  Corp.  and  a  pioneer  in 
the  organized  highway  safety  movement.  The 
awards'  program  is  conducted  by  the  High- 
way Users  Federation  under  a  grant  from  the 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation. 

The  awards  recognize  performance  of  the 
print  and  broadcast  media  in  the  continuing 
campaign  to  Improve  safety  on  the  nation's 
highways.  Coltin  has  been  writing  the  Safety 
Crusade  column  since  May  20,  1956  and  It 
has  received  more  than  70  awards,  many  of 
them  top  national  honors. 

He  was  the  first  newspaperman  to  win  the 
American  Trucking  Associations'  Safety  Story 
Competition  two  years  In  a  row;  was  the  first 
dual  winner  for  the  best  series  and  Individual 
story;  and  received  several  other  awards  from 
the  ATA. 
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In  addition  to  writing  the  Safety  Crusade 
column,  which  will  be  17  years  old  May  20, 
Coltin  has  also  spoken  before  numerous 
groups  and  at  safety  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject of  highway  safety  and  the  Herald  Amer- 
ican Safety  Crusade. 

His  Safety  Crusade  column  has  been  credi- 
ted by  public  officials  and  others  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England  through  the  years 
In  focusing  on  a  variety  of  problems  In  high- 
way safety,  which  have  led  to  such  legislation 
m  Massachusetts  as  a  No-Flx  Traffic  Ticket 
Law,  chemical  tests  for  suspected  drunken 
drivers,  eye  examinations  on  renewal  of  driv- 
ers' licenses,  tighter  semi-annual  inspections 
of  motor  vehicles,  reflective  number  plates  to 
help  prevent  nighttime  accidents  on  streets 
and  highways;  and  optional  antl-Jaywalklng 
legislation  for  cities  and  towns  to  adopt. 

Coltln's  column  has  called  attention  to 
hazardovis  conditions  on  streets  and  high- 
ways that  have  needed  correction  and  in 
many  instances  have  ultimately  been  cor- 
rected. Including  removal  of  death  traps  In 
openings  along  median  strips  of  such  roads 
as  Routes  1.  C-l,  9  and  128. 

It  has  cited  the  Importance  of  driver  edu- 
cation; and  It  has  also  singled  out  for  recog- 
nition truck  drivers  whose  operating  man- 
ner and  safety  achievement  has  reflected 
credit  on  their  firms  and  pointed  up  the  good 
public  relations  a  firm  receives  from  such 
driving  performances;  also  its  beneficial  rate 
as  far  as  insurance  Is  concerned. 

Heads  of  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  In 
Massachusetts,  the  Massachusetts  State  Po- 
lice. Individual  police  chiefs,  the  Massachu- 
setts Highway  Association  and  Public  Safety 
Secretary  Richard  E.  McLaughlin,  a  national 
officer  in  the  American  Association  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Administrators,  have  publicly  com- 
mended Coltin  for  his  Safety  Crusade  column 
and  Its  contribution  to  the  cause  of  high- 
way safety. 

Coltin  also  writes  the  Medicare  Mailbox 
column  In  the  daUy  Herald  American  and 
Sunday  Herald  Advertiser  and  is  regarded 
nationally  as  one  of  the  most  knowledgable 
persons  in  the  news  media  on  Social  Security 
and  Medicare.  The  Medicare  column  has  been 
honored  on  many  occasions. 


SPECIAL  INTEREST  GROUPS  DOMI- 
NATE LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 
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most  provocative  and  one  that  should  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress,  political  scientists,  and  con- 
stituent groups,  alike.  I  do  not  agree 
that  Congress  is  a  captive  of  special  in- 
terest groups,  but  I  do  agree  that  perhaps 
it  is  time  to  look  at  a  new  scale  upon 
which  to  weigh  our  work. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Laws — Special  Interest  Oroitps  Dominate 
Legislative  Process 
Dr.  Perry  E.  Oresham,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Bethany  College,  spoke 
a  few  days  ago  to  the  George  Washington 
Society  of  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  College  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  society  is  an  affiliate 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Studies  Institute. 

In  a  portion  of  his  address.  Dr.  Gresham 
said  the  American  system  suffers  from  ex- 
cessive special  Interest-group  legislation.  We 
believe  a  few  excerpts  from  his  remarks  bear 
repeating : 

"So  pervasive  Is  this  chummy  phUosophy 
that  our  laws  are  v?rltten  for  Interest  groups 
and  our  government  administers  the  laws 
with  the  Interest  group  In  mind. 

"The  Department  of  Labor,  for  Instance, 
has  become  a  servant  of  the  unions.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  works  for  the  agri- 
culture Interests,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  represents  the  trade  associations. 
"The  net  effect  of  the  Interest-group  phi- 
losophy Is  contempt  for  law  which  dares  to 
oppose  the  group  Interest  .  .  . 

"This  trend  results  In  a  hopeless  Jungle 
of  class-oriented  laws,  vaguely  written,  sub- 
ject to  administrative  bargaining  and  deal- 
ing, rather  than  simple  clarity  and  enforce- 
ment. 

"We  have  laws  for  the  veterans,  the  farm- 
ers, the  unions,  the  builders,  the  railroads, 
the  motor  companies,  the  colleges,  and  al- 
most any  other  interest  group  that  comes 
to  the  mind  and  attention  of  some  eager 
legislation. 

"The  country  would  oe  better  served  by 
legislative  sessions  dictated  to  the  repeal  of 
the  superlative  laws  rather  than  the  relent- 
less creation  of  new  ones.  It  Is  the  shame  of 
our  age  that  a  legislature  takes  pride  In 
the  number  of  bills  It  has  passed  to  clutter 
the  books  and  reduce  human  freedom." 

Perhaps  It  Is  time  to  look  at  a  new  scale 
upon  which  to  weigh  the  work  of  our  state 
legislators  and  members  of  Congress. 


OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
my  mail  differs  greatly  from  that  of  my 
colleagues,  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
plagued  with  frequent  questionnaires  on 
how  you  voted  or  how  you  will  vote  on  a 
given  issue.  The  questions  on  these  forms 
are  frequently  such  an  oversimplification 
of  the  issues  involved  that  it  is  either 
impossible  to  give  a  simple  and  direct 
answer,  or  as  a  result  of  amendments  to 
a  bill,  or  the  availability  of  additional 
information  and  further  study,  you  find 
you  have  made  a  declaration  you  can- 
not, in  good  conscience,  keep. 

We  are  all  aware  that  lobbies  and  in- 
terest groups  keep  scorecards  which  are 
used  by  the  members  of  those  groups  to 
determine  whether  our  retention  in  Con- 
gress is  in  their  interest  or  not.  This  is 
true  despite  the  fact  that  these  taUies 
may  be  very  misleading. 

I  am  submitting  today  an  editorial 
from  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  of 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  that  I  consider  to  be 


HALT  U.S.  BOMBING  OF  CAMBODIA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
joined  recently  with  nine  of  my  col- 
leagues in  a  lawsuit  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  continued  American 
military  activity  in  Cambodia  and  the 
threatened  resumption  of  full  scale  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam  without  congressional 
approval. 

We  are  once  again  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  our  foreign  policy  determinations 
and  national  histoid.  Having  extricated 
ourselves  from  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam, 
we  are  tragically  and  incredibly  embark- 
ing upon  another  venture  in  Southeast 
Asia — one  which  threatens  to  develop 
into  another  nightmarish  horror. 

One  would  have  hoped  that  1  million 
dead,  including  50.000  Americans  and  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $125  billion 
would    have   drilled   home    the    heart- 
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rending  lessons  of  Indochina.  But  no — 
this  administration — and,  until  last 
Thursday,  this  Congress,  have  been  back- 
ing into  this  new  abomination  in  the 
same  way  we  ensnarled  ourselves  in  the 
last. 

Under  our  Constitution,  only  Congress 
has  the  power  to  declare  war.  Congress 
has  not  exercised  this  power  in  regard  to 
Cambodia.  It  has  passed  no  legislation  or 
joint  resolution  declaring  war.  Nor  has 
Congress  enacted  any  statute  which  ex- 
pressly and  intentionally  authorized  war. 
Thus,  in  carrying  on  the  bombing  in 
Cambodia,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  conducting  a  Presidential 
war,  wholly  without  constitutionally  re- 
quired congressional  authorization. 

The  efficacy  of  our  constitutional  right 
to  vote  in  Congress,  in  deciding  whether 
this  country  should  fight  a  war,  has  been 
negated  by  the  Executive's  action  in 
prosecuting  this  authorized  war.  This 
right  was  affirmed,  recentlj-,  in  Mitchell 
against  Laird,  decided  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  rul- 
ing held  that  Members  of  Congress  have 
standing  to  sue  to  determine  the  legality 
of  military  operations  conducted  by  the 
President  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress. 

In  carrying  on  a  war  which  has  not 
been  authorized  by  the  only  branch  of 
our  Government  granted  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  do  so.  the  executive 
branch  has  clearly  violated  the  basic 
constitutional  concept  of  separation  of 
powers.  Separation  of  powers  is  so  es- 
sential to  our  form  of  government,  and 
so  threatened,  that  we  are  taking  a  step 
which  is  unusual  for  Congressmen,  but 
which  we  believe  to  be  imperative.  We 
are  filing  a  brief  asking  the  judiciary  to 
uphold  separation  of  powers  and  the  dec- 
laration of  war  clause  by  ruling  that 
the  Executive  has  been  and  is  acting 
illegally. 

Aside  from  the  constitutional  questions 
raised  by  our  full-scale  bombing  raids 
on  Cambodia,  there  are  several  other 
compelling  reasons  why  our  participa- 
tion in  this  latest  madness  must  be  halted 
now. 

U.S.  military  operations  currently 
under  way  in  Cambodia  violate  the 
intent  of  several  laws  passed  by  the 
Congress.  The  Military  Procurement  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  1972  (Public 
Law  92-156:  85  Stat.  423^  provides  that 
all  U.S.  militarj'  forces  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Indochina  subject  only  to 
the  release  of  all  American  POW's.  and 
accounting  for  MIA's.  As  we  know,  the 
prisoners  have  been  released  and  are  now 
home.  The  Pentagon  ha.s  indicated  that 
it  is  satisfied  that  no  other  Americans 
are  still  being  held  by  the  Communists 
in  Indochina.  Hence,  conditions  set  by 
the  law  have  been  met — why  then  are  we 
again  dropping  tons  of  explosives?  The 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1971  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-668:  84  Stat.  2020  >  provides 
that  our  military  should  not  be  used  to 
support  or  assist  efforts  to  aid  the  gov- 
ernments of  Laos  or  Cambodia.  Yet.  thLs 
appears  to  be  precisely  what  we  are 
doing. 

Our  activities  are  not  protecting 
American  troops  or  safeguarding  a  with- 
drawal. Neither  are  they  aimed  at  forc- 
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ing  a  release  of  prisoners  of  war.  These 
reasons  can  no  longer  be  used  as  ex- 
cuses for  continued  American  involve- 
ment in  the  bloodshed. 

We  have  no  treaty  commitments  to 
Cambodia — and  never  have  had  any. 
Cambodian  Government  have  consist- 
ently and  specifically  rejected  all  Amer- 
ican offers  of  alliance  in  SEATO  or  any 
other  treaty  organization. 

The  struggle  currently  going  on  in 
Cambodia  is,  to  all  observers,  a  civil  war. 
The  primary  protagonists  are  the  Lon 
Nol  government  and  the  domestic  in- 
surgent Khmer  Rouge.  Outside  aid  to 
each  side  has  essentially  been  limited  to 
supplies  and  war  materiel.  Even  Ameri- 
can Embassy  officials  in  Phnom  Penh 
were  forced  to  admit  this  in  a  recent 
statement.  There  is  no  cause  for  our 
Government  to  participate  in  what  is 
fundamentally  a  civil  war  between  Cam- 
bodians. 

Last  and  most  crucial  is  the  point  that 
our  national  interests  simply  are  not 
threatened  in  Cambodia.  The  Nixon 
administration  has  not  even  claimed 
that  American  security  is  at  stake  there. 
Vietnam,  if  nothing  else,  taught  all  of 
us  that  backing  corrupt  dictatorships  in 
Indochina  is  not  the  course  that  our 
foreign  policy  ought  to  be  taking.  In 
fact,  we  have  learned  that  to  do  so  is  to 
flirt  with  national  tragedy. 

Why  then,  we  must  ask.  are  we  being 
dragged  into  yet  another  war  by  an 
administration  which  has  received  no 
acquiescence,  but  rather,  growing  resist- 
ance from  the  Congress? 

The  answer,  as  it  has  been  in  so  many 
other  instances  in  the  past  several 
months,  is  arrogance.  The  arrogance 
which  prompted  widespread  sabotage 
and  bugging  that  culminated  in  the 
Watergate:  the  arrogance  which  led  to 
unprecedented  subversion  of  our  free 
and  open  political  process;  the  arrogance 
which  allowed  the  President  to  impound 
fimds  duly  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  are  all  examples  of  the  arrogance 
of  power  which  threatens  to  destroy  us 
with  another  Vietnam. 

The  American  people  cannot — must 
not  tolerate  this  brazen  usurpation  of 
authority.  The  courts  and  the  Congress 
must  unite  to  halt  this  latest  threat  to 
our  constitutional  government. 


THE  SCOURGE  OF  INFLATION 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is.  at 
the  present  time,  much  concern  over  the 
rapid  increase  in  prices,  particularly  in 
the  price  of  food.  To  express  this  con- 
cern citizens  have  gathered  together  in 
boycotts  of  products  such  as  meat.  Others 
have  called  for  the  imposition  of  wage 
and  price  controls  over  the  entire  econ- 
omy. 

However  well  meaning,  those  who  ad- 
vocate such  approaches  to  the  problem 
of  inflation  are  dealing  with  symptoms. 
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not  with  causes.  The  cause  of  inflation 
is,  in  large  measure,  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  money  supply  as  a  result  of  deficit 
spending  and  of  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  It  is  an  illusion  to  be- 
lieve that  inflation  can  be  stopped  until 
the  budget  is  balanced  and  until  each 
dollar  in  circulation  possesses  the  real 
value  of  a  dollar. 

Americans  should  have  learned  this 
lesson  long  ago.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion provides  our  earliest  example  of  the 
failure  of  deficit  financing  and  of  in- 
troducing new  dollars  into  the  money 
supply  without  proper  backing. 
Prof.  Clarence  Carson  notes  that : 
When  government  enters  the  marketplace 
It  becomes  a  bidder  among  bidders  for  the 
supply  of  goods  and  services  available.  .  .  . 
Before  government  can  become  a  bidder  in 
the  market.  It  must  acquire  goods  and  serv- 
ices, or  their  equivalent,  for  makmg  ex- 
changes .  .  .  the  government  as  government 
is  not  a  producer  of  goods  nor  provider  of 
services  and  has  none  of  these  to  offer  In  ex- 
change. Before  It  can  operate  In  the  market, 
then,  government  must  acquire  these,  or 
their  equivalent,  from  those  who  provide 
and  produce  them. 

What  government  ordinarily  does  is 
to  raise  money  through  taxes.  Professor 
Carson  points  out  that : 

Money  can  enable  a  government  to  use 
the  marketplace  as  a  major  source  of  goods 
and  services  .  .  .  government  must  respect 
the  nature  and  character  of  money  .  .  .  What 
a  given  unit  of  money  will  command  In  goods 
and  services  In  the  marketplace  is  a  ratio 
between  the  quantity  of  money  and  quality 
of  goods  and  services  ...  If  the  quality  of 
money  is  Increased  and  all  else  remains  the 
same,  the  price  may  be  expected  to  rise  In 
proportion  to  the  Increase. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Congress  and  the  States  did  not  impose 
taxes  but  attempted  to  finance  the  war 
effort  primarily  by  the  issuance  of  paper 
money,  what  is  knowTi  as  "Continental 
currency."  Without  any  backing.  Profes- 
sor Carson  writes: 

This  process  of  Issjlng  more  and  more 
set  In  early.  The  Inltltil  issue  was  to  have 
been  for  $2  mlUlon,  but  before  It  had  been 
accomplished.  Congress  authorized  another 
$1  million.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  $3 
million  more  was  Issued. 

The  more  money  the  Congress  issued, 
the  less  it  was  worth.  As  a  result,  larger 
and  larger  Issues  were  made,  and  an  un- 
precedented inflation  set  In.  By  1778,  the 
Armed  Forces  were  finding  it  difficult  to 
acquire  goods  with  paper  money.  George 
Washington  vsrrote  in  1779  that  "a  wagon 
load  of  money  will  scarcely  purchase  a 
wagon  load  of  provisions." 

Professor  Carson  concludes  at: 

The  American  cause  was  not  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  inflation.  It  was  won  despite  the  In- 
flation .  .  the  consequences  of  Inflation  .  .  . 
followed  Into  the  Confederation  period.  But 
the  les.':ons  of  the  experience  were  not  lost 
on  the  leaders  of  that  generation.  In  time, 
they  were  used  to  try  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  mLstake.s.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  re- 
port that  these  lessons  are  still  remembered 
to  the  seventh  generation. 

Boycotts  and  controls  of  wages  and 
prices  will  do  no  more  to  effect  Inflation 
In  the  long  run  than  did  similar  policies 
in  the  colonial  period.  Only  when  the 
cause  of  Inflation  Is  itself  effectively  dealt 
with  can  we  hope  to  end  it. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
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discussion  of  inflation  during  the  colonial 
period  by  Prof.  Clarence  Carson.  The  ar- 
ticle, which  appeared  in  the  July  1972 
issue  of  the  Freeman  follows: 

The   Founding   of   the   American   Republic 
(By  Clarence  B   Carson) 

Men  at  ease  and  In  comfortable  circum- 
stances must  find  It  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  sufferings  of  the  Patriot  armies  during 
the  War  for  Independence.  These  armies  had 
to  suffer,  in  addition  to  those  tribulations 
incident  to  war.  from  lack  of  clothing, 
blankets,  sufficient  food,  drink,  transport, 
and  many  other  of  the  necessities  of  life! 
Yet  It  IS  the  judgment  of  the  generality  of 
historians  that  most  of  this  deprivation  was 
unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  There  was 
food  aplenty  m  the  slates,  and  there  was 
at  least  the  potentiality  of  enough  clothing. 
It  may  be  added  that  there  were  enough 
men  of  the  right  age  to  have  constituted 
overwhelming  forces  against  those  the  British 
actually  sent  to  America,  and  there  was  a 
potentiality  for  manufacturing  adequate 
munitions  for  the  war.  (For  eriample:  'In 
1775  the  Union  produced  30,000  tons  of 
crude  iron — one  seventh  of  the  worlds  total 
output."  It  Is  quite  probable  that  the  war 
could  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion long  before  It  was  had  these  re- 
sources been  devoted  to  the  effort  In  suffi- 
cient amounts.  They  were  not. 

The  main  reason  why  men  and  materials 
were  not  brought  to  focus  adequately  on 
the  war  effort  was  the  method  used  to  fi- 
nance the  war.  The  successful  prosecution  of 
a  war — any  war — requires  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  energy  and  resources  be  diverted 
from  other  uses  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
end  of  winning  the  war.  To  acquire  the  nec- 
essary goods  and  services,  government  enters 
the  market. 

Government  may  enter  the  marketplace  In 
such  a  way  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  serv- 
ices offered  In  a  market,  or  It  may  Intervene 
In  the  market  In  such  ways  as  to  make  that  j 
Instnmaent  virtually  useless  for  Its  purposes. 
When  government  enters  the  marketplace  It- 
becomes  a  bidder  among  bidders  for  the  sup- 
ply of  goods  and  services  available.  What  the 
government  acquires  there,  others  are  de- 
nied, or  vice  versa. 

"Government  Takes  Goods 
Before  government  can  become  a  bidder 
In  the  market  It  must  acquire  goods  and 
services,  or  their  equivalent,  for  making  ex- 
changes. This  necessity  poses  what  is  the 
most  enduring  problem  of  government:  the 
government,  as  government.  Is  not  a  pro- 
ducer of  goods  nor  provider  of  services,  and 
has  none  of  these  to  offer  in  exchange.  Be- 
fore It  can  operate  in  the  market,  then,  gov- 
ernment must  acquire  these,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, from  those  who  own  or  produce  them. 
In  effect,  government  must  take  goods  and 
services  from  those  who  provide  and  pro- 
duce them.  For  this  to  be  done  equitably  and 
Justly,  experience  indicates  that  this  appro- 
priation should  be  spread  over  and  appor- 
tioned among  the  producing  citizenry. 

Money  has  afforded  a  means  for  apportion- 
ing vaxes  and  a  way  for  government  to  enter 
the  marketplace  for  trading  without  Inter- 
fering destructively  with  the  function  of  the 
market.  In  short,  money  can  enable  a  gov- 
ernment to  use  the  marketplace  as  a  major 
source  of  goods  and  services  which  It  needs, 
particularly  In  war.  For  this  to  happen,  how- 
ever, government  must  respect  the  nature 
and  character  of  money.  Money  Is  a  medium 
of  exchange.  I.e..  It  Is'  that  through  which 
are  made  exchanges  of  goods  for  goods,  serv- 
ices for  services,  or  any  other  combinations 
of  these.  What  a  given  unit  of  money  will 
command  In  goods  and  services  in  the  mar- 
ketplace Is  a  ratio  between  the  quantity 
of  money  and  quantity  of  goods  and  services, 
as  modified  by  the  strength  of  the  desires 
of  all  who  have  any  of  these  in  tbelr  pos- 
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session  or  wish  to  acquire  them.  To  put 
the  matter  concretely.  If  a  bushel  of  wheat 
brings  one  dollar  this  means  that  the  quan- 
tity of  money  Is  such,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
Is  such,  the  desire  for  wheat  Is  such,  and  the 
desire  for  money  is  such,  that  one  dollar  Is 
the  price  that  will  effect  an  exchange.  If  the 
quantity  of  money  Is  Increased,  and  all  else 
remains  the  same,  the  price  of  wheat  may  be 
expected  to  rise  In  proportion  to  the  Increase 
of  money.  A  money  tax  enables  the  govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  supply  of  money  available 
to  private  bidders,  and  thus  to  become  an 
effective  bidder  for  Its  needs  In  the  market 
Monetary  manipulation 

It  is  theoretical! ;,■  clear,  then,  what  the 
consequences  would  be  if  the  government  at- 
tempted to  get  its  needs  by  simply  Increas- 
ing the  money  supply.  It  wculd  reduce  the 
quantity  of  goods  and  services  a  given  unit 
of  money  would  command.  But  why  could 
the  government  not  do  this  as  a  means  of 
taxation,  thus  avoiding  the  onerous  neces- 
sity of  a  direct  appropriation  of  money?  Of 
covirse.  It  could  do  this.  Thomas  Paine  de- 
clared that  this  Is  Just  what  the  Congress 
did  during  the  War  for  Independence.  It 
would  have  cost  ten  or  twelve  million  pounds 
sterling,  he  estimated,  to  have  financed  the 
war  by  ordinary  taxation;  "and  as  while  this 
money  was  issuing,  and  likewise  depreciating 
down  to  nothing,  there  were  none,  or  few 
valtiable  taxes  paid;  consequently  the  event 
to  the  public  was  the  same,  whether  they 
sunk  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  expended 
money,  by  depreciation,  or  paid  ten  or  twelve 
millions  by  taxation;  .  .  .  And  therefore  .  .  . 
[the)  debt,  has  now  no  existence;  It  having 
been  paid,  by  everybody  consenting,  to  re- 
duce as  his  own  expense,  from  the  value  of 
the  bills  continually  passing  among  them- 
selves, a  sum.  equal  to  nearly  what  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war  was  for  five  years."  Thomas 
Paine  was,  as  usual,  an  adept  pleader  of 
special  causes,  but  he  was  no  scholar,  and 
certainly  not  an  economic  historian.  His 
statement  that  everybody  consented  is  sim- 
ply not  true,  and  he  Ignores  both  the  ruin- 
ous train  of  consequences  following  upon 
the  Inflation  and  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  it  was  effective  in  Its  object  of  pro- 
vtdtag  for  the  armed  forces. 

It  Is  not  necessary,  however,  to  explore 
the  theoretical  Impact  of  the  Inflation  fur- 
ther; it  unfolds  In  the  story  of  the  financing 
of  the  w-ar.  The  Congress  and  the  states 
did  attempt  to  finance  the  war  effort  pri- 
marily by  the  Issuance  of  paper  money.  Con- 
gress Issued  what  Is  known  as  Continental 
currency.  The  notes  did  not  bear  interest,  as 
such  currency  sometimes  did.  but  they  were 
supposed  to  be  redeemed  by  the  states  at  a 
later  date. 

All  accounts  agree  that  Congress  Issued 
more  and  more  of  the  currency  over  the  years 
through  1779.  A  recent  estimate  of  the  sums 
Issued  goes  as  follows: 

1775    *  6.000,000 

1776 --   19,000,000 

1777  13,000,000 

1778  —  -  63,500.300 

1779 90.  052,  380 

This  process  of  Issuing  more  and  more  set 
In  early.  The  Initial  Issue  was  to  have  been 
for  $2  million,  but  before  It  had  been  accom- 
plished Congress  authorized  another  $1  mil- 
lion. Before  the  end  of  the  year  $3  million 
more  was  Issued.  This  despite  the  fact  tljat 
Congress  had  Intended  only  one  Issue  at  the 
beginning.  And.  there  were  those  who  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  escalation.  Benjamin 
Franklin  said:  "After  the  first  emission  I 
proposed  that  we  should  stop,  strike  no  more, 
but  borrow  on  Interest  those  we  had  Issued. 
This  was  not  then  approved  of.  and  more 
bills  were  Issued." 

The  process  of  Issuing  more  and  more  of 
the  currency  and  raising  the  amoimts  of 
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single  Issues  Is  easily  explained.  Once  the 
money  had  been  Issued.  It  fell  into  private 
hands  In  return  for  goods  and  services.  Tlie 
government  no  longer  had  access  to  the  cur- 
rency. Congress  then  made  further  Issues  In 
order  to  have  money  to  spend.  The  more  It 
Issued,  the  less  the  money  was  worth;  larger 
and  larger  Issues  were  made  in  the  attempt 
to  get  the  results  that  could  be  obtained  by 
smaller  Issues  earlier  Reliance  on  paper 
money  has — for  these  reasons,  and  more  com- 
plex ones  where  there  are  combinations  of 
taxation  and  flat  money  financing — a  pyr- 
amiding effect. 

Money  vs.  Currency 
The  real  reason  for  the  Continental  cur- 
rency Issues,  then,  was  that  Congress  and 
the  states  were  attempting  to  finance  the  war 
without  levying  taxes  directly.  They  are  en- 
titled to  some  sympathy  for  the  difficult  situ- 
ation In  which  they  were  trying  to  function, 
but  no  amount  of  sympathy  alters  the  con- 
sequences of  actions  Congress  had  no  author- 
ity to  levy  taxes  With  equal  validity.  It  can 
be  said  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to 
Issue  money.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
Congress  had  as  little  and  as  much  power 
as  It  could  manage  to  exercise  during  the 
period  under  conslderaton. 

It  had  no  constitution,  hence,  no  constitu- 
tional limits  on  what  it  could  do.  Its  mem- 
bers, however,  were  delegates  from  the  states. 
It  may  well  be  that  had  Congress  attempted 
to  levy  taxes  It  would  have  been  repudiated 
by  the  states  or  by  the  people.  At  any  rate 
Congress  did  not  even  attempt  to  levy  taxes. 
It  was  not  that  the  members  could  see  no 
need  for  taxes.  Congress  declared,  on  many 
occasions,  that  the  states  should  levy  taxes. 
Elaborate  schedules  were  devised  for  appor- 
tioning the  costs  of  the  war  among  the  states. 
Solemn  proclamations  were  Issued  urging 
the  states  to  tax.  For  example.  In  1777  Con- 
gress admonished  the  states  to  "raise  by  taxa- 
tion In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
remit  to  the  treasury  such  s\:ms  of  money 
as  they  think  will  be  most  proper  in  the 
present  situe-ion  of  the  Inhabitants.  .  .  ." 
Statei   Under  Political  Pressure 

Instead  of  vuxing  to  retire  the  Continental 
currency,  the  states  issued  large  amounts  of 
paper  money  themselves.  "The  emission  of 
all  the  states  exceeded  $200,000,000.  Virginia 
led  the  way,  followed  by  North  Carolina;  thea 
came  South  Carolina,  C3eorgla,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey  exercised  the  most  restraint." 

A  minor  stream  that  added  to  this  flood 
of  paper  currency  Issued  by  Congress  and  the 
states  was  provided  by  domestic  loans.  Loan 
office  certificates  and  certificates  of  Indebted- 
ness were  Issued  to  the  extent  of  $20  million. 
The  loan  office  certificates  circulated  gen- 
erally, one  writer  notes,  "effecting  essentially 
the  same  consequences  as  would  have  at- 
tended the  Issue  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
paper   money." 

Paper  Declared  Legal  Tender 

Sucesslve  interventions  were  made  in  the 
market.  Interventions  which  followed  logi- 
cally from  the  use  of  flat  money  to  finance 
the  war.  The  first  of  these  interventions  was 
to  make  the  paper  legal  tender  so  that  It 
would  circulate  as  money.  The  specific  ac- 
tions to  do  this  were  by  the  states. 

When  he  was  in  command  of  forces. at  Phil- 
adelphia, General  Putnam  made  this  an- 
nouncement: "In  future,  should  any  of  the 
inhabitants  be  so  lost  to  public  virtue  and 
the  welfare  of  their  country,  as  to  presume 
to  refuse  the  currency  of  the  American  states 
in  payment  for  any  commodities  they  may 
have  for  sale,  the  goods  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  the  person  or  persons  so  refusing,  com- 
mitted to  close  confinement."  In  a  similar 
fashion,  George  Washington  was  authorized 
to  take  goods  from  those  who  refused  the 
Continental  currency  and  to  arrest  and  con- 
fine them. 
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Rising  Prices — ajid  Control 
With  such  Draconian  measures  to  support 
it,  the  Continental  paper  money  did  circu- 
late. But  the  more  of  it  that  was  issued,  the 
more  depreciated.  The  most  noticeable  effect 
of  this  to  the  public  was  a  general  rise  in 
prices.  (Prices  of  particular  goods  and  serv- 
ices rise  and  fall  as  demand  and  supply  fluc- 
tuate even  If  the  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation remains  stable.  And.  given  blockades 
and  the  kinds  of  demands  Incident  to  war, 
some  prices  would  have  risen  Inevitably  dur- 
ing these  years.  However,  the  price  Increases 
were  not  only  general  but  some  of  them  are 
rises  in  Continental  currency  In  relation  to 
what  they  could  be  bought  for  in  specie, 
which  Indicates  that  It  was  the  currency 
which  occasioned  some  of  the  Increases.) 
Some  of  the  state  governments  Intervened 
In  the  market  further  by  attempting  to  fix 
prices.  As  frequently  happens,  the  legislators 
sought  to  control  the  effect — the  rise  in 
prices — rather  than  the  cause — the  increase 
In  the  money  supply.  Congress  recommended 
that  regional  conventions  be  held  to  set  prices 
for  particular  areas.  The  New  England  and 
Middle  states  held  such  conventions,  but 
the  Southern  states  south  of  Maryland 
steered  clear  of  price  controls.  Aft«r  a  con- 
vention had  agreed  upon  the  general  features 
of  prices,  it  was  up  to  the  individual  stat«s 
to  enforce  the  tariffs.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  penalties  adopted  bv  Rhode 
Island  In  1777: 

"The  penalty  of  demanding  more  than  the 
tariff  price  was  set  at  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle—half to  the  State,  and  half  to  the  In- 
former. Any  one  who  refused  for  his  com- 
modities the  tariff  price,  and  afterward  sold 
them  for  any  other  goods,  was  to  forfeit  the 
value  thereof,  half  to  the  State,  and  half  to 
the  Informer.  If  complaint  was  made  that 
articles  necessary  for  the  army  or  navy  were 
withheld  by  monopolizers,  the  State  officers 
and  Judges  or  any  two  Justices  of  the  Peace 
might  issue  a  warrant  to  Impress  and  seize 
the  same,  breaking  open  buildings.  The  goods 
were  to  be  appraised  by  two  Indifferent  men 
at  prices  not  to  exceed  those  of  the  tariff. 
Anybody  who  contracted  to  receive  for 
labour  or  goods  more  than  the  tariff  rates 
was  to  be  counted  an  enemy  of  the  coun- 
try, and  fined  twenty  shillings  for  every  arti- 
cle sold  of  the  price  of  twenty  shillings  or 
under,  and  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
article,  If  it  was  worth  more  than  that." 

The  price  controls,  where  they  were  at  all 
effective,  resulted  in  shortages.  John  Eliot 
■wrote  from  Boston  in  June  of  1777:  "We  are 
all  starving  here,  since  this  plaguy  addition 
to  the  regulating  bill.  People  will  not  bring 
In  provision,  and  we  cannot  procure  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life.  What  we  shall  do  I 
know  not."  What  they  did.  of  course.  Is  what 
people  ever  do:  evade  the  regulations,  barter, 
blackmarket,  produce  a  money  that  will  pur- 
chase goods,  and  find  a  variety  of  means  to 
perpetuate  the  market,  however  lnad?quate 
they  are  compared  to  the  opportunities  In 
a  free  market. 

Army  requisitions 

By  1778  the  Etrmed  forces  were  finding  it 
increasmgly  difficult  to  acquire  goods  with 
paper  money.  "Though  paper  money  was 
taken,  with  more  or  less  reluctance,  in  return 
for  most  things,  some  services  were  rendered 
only  upon  promises  of  receiving  specie " 
George  Washington  wrote  in  1779  that  "a 
wagon  load  of  money  wUl  scarcely  purchase 
a  wagon  load  of  provisions."  The  country 
was  in  the  grip  of  a  runaway  inflation.  Every 
man  of  intelligence  knew  that  the  root  cause 
was  the  increase  of  the  money  supply  ( much 
as  this  is  known  In  our  day  i .  yet  there  was 
not  the  will  to  deal  effectively  with  it. 

To  get  supplies  and  transport,  the  army 
bad  to  resort  to  Its  equivalent  of  barter.  I.e., 
Impressment  and  requisition  from  the  sur- 
rounding populace.   There   had   been   some 
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Impressment,  particularly  of  transport,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war;  but  by  the  time 
of  the  Yorktown  campaign  In  1781  this  meth- 
od seems  to  have  been  relied  upon  almost 
exclusively.  There  was  more  and  more  of  this 
done  before  1781.  however.  By  the  latter  part 
of  1779.  supplies  In  general  were  being  requi- 
sitioned. On  December  11.  1779.  Congress 
"voted  requisitions  on  the  States  for  apeclflc 
supplies  of  flour  and  Indian  corn.  December 
14.  they  established  a  system  of  requisitions 
and  contributions  of  this  kind,  Maryland 
alone  voting  no.  February'  25.  1780.  an  elabo- 
rate apportionment  of  requisitions  for  such 
supplies  was  made,  .  .  .  Each  State  was  called 
upon  for  the  staples  which  It  produced." 
Unhappy  consequences  of  rampant  inflation 

Men  contemporary  with  events  frequently 
described  the  consequences  of  the  Inflation 
as  well  as  could  be  done.  Joelah  Qulncy 
wrote  these  words  to  General  Washington: 

•'I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  and  think  It 
entirely  defensible,  that  there  never  was  a 
paper  pound,  a  paper  dollar,  or  a  paper  prom- 
ise of  any  kind,  that  ever  yet  obtained  a 
general  currency,  but  by  force  or  fraud,  gen- 
erally by  both.  That  the  army  has  been 
grossly  cheated;  that  creditors  have  been  In- 
famously defrauded;  that  the  widows  and 
fatherless  have  been  oppressively  wronged 
and  beggared;  that  the  gray  hairs  of  the 
aged  and  the  innocent,  for  want  of  their 
Just  dues  have  gone  down  with  sorrow  to 
their  graves,  in  consequence  of  our  disgrace- 
ful   depreciated    paper    currency." 

By  1778,  John  Adams  could  say  that  "every 
man  who  had  money  due  to  him  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  war,  has  been  already 
taxed  three-fourth  parts  of  that  money.  .  .  . 
And  every  man  who  owed  money  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  has  put  three-fourtli 
parts  of  It  In  his  pockets  as  clear  gain.  The 
war.  therefore,  Is  Immoderately  gainful  to 
some,  and  ruinous  to  others." 

Decay  of  public  virtue 

George  Washington  wrote:  "Speculation, 
peculation,  engrossing,  forestalling,  with  all 
concomitants,  afford  too  many  melancholy 
proofs  of  the  decay  of  public  virtue.  .  .  ." 
And  a  writer  to  a  New  Jersey  paper  assessed 
the  blame  for  this:  "I  do  not  say  that  the 
abundance  of  money  is  the  only  cause  of  the 
decay  of  \-lrtue  or  increase  of  vice,  but  I  say  It 
is  a  very  principal  cause.  It  operates  more 
this  way  than  any  other,  yea,  than  all  other 
causes  put  together." 

The  Inflation  contributed  much  to  the  loss 
of  confidence  In  the  Congress,  the  state  gov- 
ernments, and  the  very  cause  they  were  com- 
mitted to  at  the  time.  The  Idea  was  ad- 
vanced, when  the  first  Issues  of  paper  money 
were  made,  that  Its  becoming  currency  would 
help  to  tie  people  to  the  cause  of  Independ- 
ence. Since  the  fate  of  the  money — Its 
eventual  redemption — would  depend  upon 
the  success  of  the  revolt,  those  who  came 
into  possession  of  It  would  be  committed  to 
victory.  So  It  might  have  been,  I  suppose,  if 
the  Congress  had  been  content  with  one  or 
two  Issues.  If  the  states  had  refrained  from 
Issues,  and  If  the  governments  had  then 
turned  to  direct  taxation.  But  the  effect  of 
issuing  more  and  more  was  not  only  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  money  but  also  to  un- 
dermine confidence  in  the  governments 
which  Issued  it. 

In  fact,  people  began  to  suspect  rather 
quickly  that  Congress  would  eventually  re- 
pudHt"  Us  paper.  To  counter  this  fear,  time 
and  time  again  Congress  reiterated  the  de- 
termination to  redeem  It  and  denounced 
those  who  said  that  would  be  otherwise.  In 
1778.  Congress  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: "Whereas  a  report  hath  circulated  in 
divers  parts  of  America,  that  Congress  would 
not  redeem  the  bills  of  credit  Issued  by  them 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  but  would 
suffer  them  to  sink  in  the  hands  of  the 
holder,  whereby  the  value  of  the  said  bills 
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hath,  m  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  good 
people  of  these  States,  depreciated;  and  lest 
the  silence  of  Congress  might  give  strength 
to  the  said  report;  resolved  that  the  said  re- 
port ts  false  and  derogatory  to  the  honor  of 
Congress."  One  writer  notes  that  "as  paper 
money  depreciated  more  and  more,  the 
pledges  of  Congress  In  respect  to  Its  redemp- 
tion were  more  frequent  and  Intense  in  form 
of  expression." 

They  tried  to  stop 

Congress  resolved  In  September  1779  to  is- 
sue paper  money  only  to  the  total  of  $200 
million.  "Upon  this  mountain  of  paper,"  a 
modern  historian  has  written,  "Congress  re- 
solved to  make  Its  final  stand.  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 
the  defiant  proclamation  of  September  1773 
proved  the  signal  for  another  sharp  selling 
wave  In  Continental  money.  By  January 
1780.  the  army  was  paying  for  supplies  twice 
what  It  had  paid  In  September  1779;  and  by 
March  1780.  prices  had  risen  four  times  above 
the  level  of  September  1779." 

At  that  point.  Congress  began  the  out- 
right repudiation  of  Its  paper,  though  the 
culmination  was  to  come  later.  In  March  of 
1780,  Congress  devalued  the  currency  by  pro- 
claiming that  It  should  now  trade  at  forty 
to  one  of  gold  or  silver.  To  finance  this  ex- 
change, new  paper  money  was  to  be  Issued 
to  be  redeemed  by  the  states  by  taxation.  An 
elaborate  plan  was  contrived  for  the  retiring 
of  the  old  currency  and  replacing  it  with  the 
new.  The  plan  did  not  work.  There  was  no 
reason  why  It  should.  If  the  new  money  was 
more  valuable  than  the  old.  it  would  not  cir- 
culate, according  to  Gresham's  Law.  assum- 
ing the  old  money  was  still  legal  tender.  In 
fact,  the  new  money  quickly  fell  to  the  same 
value  as  the  old,  and  the  whole  became  vir- 
tually worthless  by  1781.  In  March  of  1781, 
Congress  abandoned  the  acceptance  of  Its 
own  paper  money  as  legal  tender.  It  was  now 
to  be  accepted  only  on  a  sliding  scale  that 
was  supposed  to  represent  Its  depreciation. 
Thereafter,  it  depreciated  so  rapidly  that  It 
shortly  ceased  to  circulate  at  all.  Specie  came 
out  of  hiding  and  replaced  paper  money  as 
the  currency  of  the  land. 

All  these  untoward  events  might  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  cost  of  the  war,  but  only  If 
the  currency  had  enabled  the  Congress  to 
bring  the  resources  of  the  country  to  bear 
on  the  war  effort.  That,  however,  was  em- 
pathlcally  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
the  paper  money  plus  the  absence  of  sig- 
nificant taxation  tended  to  disperse  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  and  the  energies  of 
the  people.  Congress  and  the  states  were 
continually  short  of  money,  whereas  the 
populace  had  an  abundance.  In  consequence, 
the  production,  transport,  trading,  and  pro- 
vision of  goods  and  services  were  concen- 
trated on  the  civilian  population,  and  the 
armed  forces  received  short  shrift. 

Suppliers  refuse  to  cooperate 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  as  already 
noted,  the  army  had  to  abandon  the  use  of 
the  paper  money  substantially  and  turn  to 
direct  methods  to  get  goods  and  services. 
This  was  not  only  an  inconvenient  and  in- 
efficient method  of  gathering  material  but 
also  made  people  resent  the  army.  For  exam- 
ple, here  are  reports  of  the  situation  in  Vir- 
ginia In  1781 — at  a  time  when  a  major  Brit- 
ish army  was  concentrated  there  and  Wash- 
ington was  about  to  win  his  greatest  victory. 
An  agent  sent  to  Impress  transport  reported: 
"I  have  been  much  perplexed,  for  after  hav- 
ing Impressed  them,  the  owners  of  some,  by 
themselves  or  others,  have  taken.  In  the 
nighttime,  a  wheel  or  something  to  render 
them  useless;  and  I  don't  recollect  any  law 
to  punish  them,  if  It  could  be  proved."  The 
Quartermaster  wrote  to  the  war  office:  "Let 
me  entreat,  sir,  that  something  may  be  done 
to  draw  the  people  with  their  means  of  trans- 
portation Into  the  service  willingly.  I  find 
them  so  opposed  to  every  measure  that  is 
oppressive   that   it    Is   almost   Impossible   to 
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effect  anything  of  consequence  that  way. 
Many  of  the  teamsters  upon  the  late  occa- 
sion have  deserted  with  their  wagons  after 
throwing  their  loads  out  at  Improper 
places.  .  .  ." 

Nor  were  taxes  in  kind  a  way  to  get  goods 
where  they  were  wanted.  General  Washing- 
ton wrote  to  the  President  of  Pennsylvania 
In  1782:  "A  great  proportion  of  the  specific 
articles  have  been  wasted  after  the  i>eople 
have  furnished  them,  and  the  transporta- 
tion alone  of  what  has  reached  the  army  has 
in  numberless  Instances  cost  more  than  the 
value  of  the  articles  themselves."  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  explain  why  this  was  so.  The  com- 
modities had  been  taken  without  reference  to 
a  particular  need,  had  been  stored  where  no 
army  might  appear,  except  by  accident,  and 
were  often  spoiled  when  they  were  wanted. 
By  contrast  with  this  poor  form  of  barter, 
the  market  Is  an  efficient  and  fellcitlous  de- 
vice when  acceptable  money  Is  in  circula- 
tion; the  market  tends  to  make  the  goods 
available  where  and  when  they  are  wanted, 
and  money  Is  flexible:  it  can  call  forth  a 
variety  of  goods. 

The  American  cause  was  not  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  inflation.  It  was  won  despite  the 
Inflation.  But  victory  was  almost  certainly 
delayed  for  several  years;  much  suffering  re- 
sulted; and  the  people's  confidence  had  been 
sorely  tried.  Indeed,  we  have  not  finished  yet 
In  this  work  with  the  consequences  of  the 
Inflation,  for  they  followed  Into  the  Con- 
federation period.  But  the  lessons  of  the  ex- 
perience were  not  lost  on  the  leaders  of  that 
generation.  In  time,  they  were  used  to  try  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  mistakes.  Un- 
fortunately, we  cannot  report  that  these 
lessons  are  still  remembered  to  the  seventh 
generation. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month's  First  Monday,  the  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, has  a  special  report  in  it  titled 
"Ramsey  Clark,  Jane  Fonda  and  Com- 
pany: Dupes  of  the  Decade."  The  article 
is  totally  devoid  of  ijolemics  or  cheap 
shot  debating  tactics.  It  merely  juxta- 
poses quotes  from  individuals  like  Fonda 
and  Clark  with  quotes  from  the  returned 
POW's  themselves.  The  message  is  plain, 
I  think,  and  one  worthy  of  attention 
from  my  colleagues.  Therefore.  I  insert 
it  into  the  Record  : 

Ramsey  Clark,  Jane  Fonda  and  Company: 

Dupes  of  thb  Decade 

lest  we  fobcet 

"I  think  they  are  lying.  I  think  they  are 
lying  and  I  think  they  are  not  only  going 
to  have  to  live  with  the  fact  that  they  were 
carrying  out  acts  of  murder  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  They  are  also  going  to  have  to 
live  with  the  fact  that  they  are  lying  on  their 
consciences.  It  was  not — It  was  not  a  policy 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  torture  prison- 
ers."— Jane  Fonda  on  the  ABC  News,  April  3, 
1973. 

"San  Diego.  April  12— One  of  the  U.S. 
pilots  who  appeared  at  Hanoi  press  confer- 
ences with  Jane  Fonda  and  Ramsey  Clark 
said  today  that  he  was  tortured  into  doing 
so.  ...  At  a  meeting  with  newsmen  at  the 
Navy  hospital  here.  Lt.  Cdr.  David  W.  Hoff- 
man, 32,  said  he  had  been  coerced  into  meet- 
ing with  Miss  Fonda  and  the  former  U.S. 
Attorney  General.  'I  had  a  broken  arm,'  said 
Hoffman.  'It  was  in  a  cast.  I  was  hung  by 


that  broken  arm  several  times  and  allowed 
to  drop  at  the  end  of  a  rope  from  a  table 
which  was  kicked  out  from  under  me.'  Hoff- 
man said:  'I  reject  everything  I  said'  in  the 
conferences." — Washington  Post,  April  13, 
1973. 

"The  longest-serving  prisoner  she  saw  had 
been  In  Hanoi  since  1967,  the  most  recent 
since  last  month.  "They  assured  me  they 
were  in  good  health,'  she  said.  'When  I  asked 
them  if  they  were  brainwashed,  they  all 
laughed.' " — Excerpt  from  article  in  the 
Washington  Post.  July  26, 1972,  qvxiting  Jane 
Fonda  after  her  trip  to  Hanoi. 

"Air  Force  Col.  Robinson  Rlsner  said  the 
captors  would,  'tie  your  wrists  behind  your 
back  .  .  .  and  force  your  head  and  shoulders 
down  until  your  feet  or  your  toes  were  in 
your  mouth,  and  leave  you  In  this  manner 
until  you  acquiesced  in  whatever  they  were 
trying  to  get  you  to  do.' 

"  'I  myself  have  screamed  all  night,'  said 
Rlsner,  who  was  captured  in  1965.  'When  they 
torture  you  enough,  then  you  scream,  you 
holler.'  " — Washington  Post,  March  30.  1973. 

"The  most  informed  and  reliable  study 
now  available  of  alleged  torture  of  American 
POWs  by  the  North  Vietnamese  has  been 
made  by  John  M.  Van  Dyke,  formerly  of  the 
State  Department's  Legal  Adviser's  Office  and 
currently  attached  to  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  who  comes  to  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  that  there  have  been  In- 
stances of  unauthorized  mistreatment  by 
particular  prison  guards  or  by  townspeople 
near  the  scene  of  capture,  but  that  there  Is 
no  evidence  at  all  that  North  Vietnam  ts 
pursuing  a  policy  of  torture  or  vengeance 
toward  the  POWs.  Indeed,  Van  Dyke's  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  most  publicized  claims 
of  torture  by  some  releaseid  prisoners  casts 
considerable  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of 
their  allegations." — Professor  Richard  A. 
Falk,  Princeton  University,  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments.  March  31,  1971. 

"The  other  prisoner,  he  said,  was  knocked 
down,  'kicked  In  the  face,  stamped  In  the 
face,  kicked  In  the  genitals'  and  reduced 
to  a  'cringing'  mass  'squealing  like  a  pig.' 
He,  too,  was  tightly  bound  with  wire  and 
his  arms  Jerked  up  behind  him  almost  out 
of  their  sockets,  Kushner  said.  Two  weeks 
later  he  was  dead." — Maj.  F.  Harold  Kushner. 
quoted  in  the  Washington  Post,  April  5, 1973. 

"San  Francisco — An  American  physician 
who  Just  returned  from  a  lO-day  visit  to 
Hanoi  said  he  found  medical  care  there 
"superb"  and  'no  evidence  that  prisoners  of 
war  have  been  mistreated  at  any  time.'  .  .  . 
The  health  care  delivery  In  North  Vietnam 
Is  "really  unbelleveable.  It's  superb,*  (Dr. 
George  J.)  Roth  said.  'One  couldn't  help 
sense  the  people  had  made  an  enormous  In- 
vestment to  taking  care  of  their  sick." "" — 
Excerpt  from  article  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, Oct.  26, 1972. 

"In  Evansville.  Ind.,  Army  S.  Sgt.  James 
F.  Pfister  of  Evansville  said  he  saw  10  fel- 
low prisoners  of  war  die  of  malnutrition  and 
poor  medical  care.  He  said  he  did  not  suffer 
any  torture  himself  nor  did  he  see  any." — 
Washington  Star-News,  March  30,  1973. 

"Hanoi — During  last  night's  U.S.  bombing 
raids.  American  singer  Joan  Baez  played  her 
guitar  and  sang  songs  against  war  in  the 
fallout  shelter  of  the  Hao  Blnh  Hotel." — Ex- 
cerpt from  article  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Dec.  20,  1972. 

"The  catalog  of  abuse  read  like  an  Index 
to  the  Marquis  de  Sade.  The  ex-POWs  said 
that  they  had  faced  regular  beatings,  with 
anything  from  bamboo  clubs  to  automobile 
fan  belts.  Some  complained  that  their  cap- 
tors had  proved  more  energetic  In  exploiting 
wounds  than  In  treating  them.  'They'd  catch 
one  of  us  with  a  broken  arm  and  work  It  up 
and  down  like  a  pump,'  shuddered  one  of  the 
returnees.  Others  said  they  had  been  tied  to 
anthills,  shackled  to  leg  irons  for  so  long 
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the  metal  grew  into  their  flesh,  or  trussed 
with  rope  or  wire  Into  human  balls  with 
their  toes  Jammed  to  their  mouths.  Long 
periods  of  solitary  confinement — Col.  Nor- 
man Gaddls  counted  1,000  days — and  other 
forms  of  psychological  torture  were  almost 
as  brutal  as  the  physical  punishment." — 
Newsweek  magazine,  April  9.  1973. 

"Nobel  Prize  winner  Dr.  George  Wald  re- 
turned from  North  Vietnam  and  said  that 
Its  government  'Is  way  ahead  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  In  Its  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  He  told  a  news  conference 
that  he  based  his  Judgment  on  a  'private, 
undisturbed'  meeting  he  bad  last  week  with 
two  downed  American  pilots  In  Hanoi." — Ex- 
cerpt from  article  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Feb.  25,  1972. 

"'Even  those  who  considered  their  treat- 
ment comparatively  mild,  such  as  Air  Force 
Captain  Joseph  Milligan,  often  suffered 
enormously.  Provided  totally  inadequate 
medical  attention,  Milligan  treated — and 
cured — a  badly  burned  arm  by  letting  mag- 
gots eat  away  the  pus.  then  cleaning  off  the 
maggots  with  his  own  urine  "' 

"The  favorite  props  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese captors  were  lengths  of  rope.  Iron 
manacles  that  could  be  screwed  down  to  the 
bone  and  fan  belts  for  administering  beat- 
ings. Prisoners  claimed  that  they  were  tied 
up  for  interminable  jjerlods  Into  positions 
that  yogis  could  not  assume.  Ropes  tied  to 
a  man's  ankles,  wrists  and  neck  were  tight- 
ened until  he  was  bent  over  backward  in  a 
doughnut  shape.  Men  were  also  bent  forward 
into  a  position  of  a  baby  sucking  Its  big  toe. 
The  ropes  cut  off  circulation,  and  In  several 
cases,  paralyzed  limbs  for  months,  even  years. 

■'Handcuffs  on  the  wrists  of  one  prisoner 
were  tightened  so  much  th.it  blood  came 
through  the  pores  Hands  and  feet  often 
swelled  to  unimaginable  proportions  and 
turned  black.  Jaws,  noses,  ribs,  teeth  and 
limbs,  the  prisoners  charged,  were  delib- 
erately broken  and  left  unset.  The  sick  and 
wounded  were  left  In  their  own  excrement 
for  days  on  end.  Pan  belts  or  lengths  of 
rubber  turned  buttocks  of  beaten  prisoners 
Into  raw  flesh.  Sergeant  Don  MacPhall  said 
that  he  was  hung  from  a  tree  over  three  fresh 
graves  and  beaten  with  sticks.  He  was  told 
that  he  would  be  in  the  fourth  grave." — Time 
magazine,  April  9,  1973. 

"Mr.  Clark  said  again  that  the  prisoners. 
In  his  estimation,  were  In  good  health  and 
were  being  treated  humanely.  He  said  they 
complained  of  the  food,  although  they  had 
plenty,  and  that  the  beds  were  too  small  for 
some  of  them.  .  .  .  Mr.  Clark  said  his  own 
visit  to  a  prison  camp  persuaded  him  that 
the  prisoners  had  not  been  brainwashed  or 
mistreated.  He  concluded  by  charging  that 
those  who  say  these  men  are  mistreated  were 
doing  so  for  'other  motives' — and  that  these 
persons  'may  care  more  about  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment than  getting  the  boys  home.'  " — 
Rainscy  Clark  in  an  article  in  the  N.Y.  Times, 
Aug.  16,  1972. 

"Navy  Capt.  James  B.  Stockdale  gave  his 
description  of  what  he  called  the  'primary 
mode'  of  torture: 

"Manila  ropes  or  nylon  straps  were 
wrapped  around  the  prisoner's  arms  and 
neck.  His  feet  were  attached  to  an  iron  bar. 
His  arms  were  then  drawn  back  behind  his 
body  and  his  head  forced  down,  while  the 
torturer  stood  on  his  back.  The  technique, 
Stockdale  said,  shut  off  blood  circulation  to 
the  lower  arms,  caused  a  feeling  of  claustro- 
phobia as  the  head  was  forced  down,  and 
produced  acute  pain  In  the  arms  twisted 
behind  one's  body." — Washington  Post. 
March    30,    1973. 

"The  Interrogation  process,  unlike  the  sit- 
uation in  the  prisons  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (Saigon),  is  not  accompanied  by 
torture:  where  threatening  or  harsh  treat- 
ment has  occiured  toward  captured  pilots  In 
North  Vietnam  it  has  t>-plcally  come  not  at 
the  hands  of  military  or  prison  authorities 
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but  at  the  time  of  capture  or  Immediately 
after  capture  at  the  hands  of  angry  villagers 
whose  houses,  fields  and  hamlets  had  been 
attacked  from  the  air." — Stettart  Meacham, 
Peace  Secretary.  American  Friends  Sennce 
Committee,  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  Policy  ttnd  Scientific 
Developments,  March  31,  1971 

"In  February,  1966,  when  they  wanted  me 
to  give  them  a  biography,  I  was  tortured 
seven  days  and  six  nights  in  a  pitch  black 
room.  They  beat  me  ven,'  regularly  and  bru- 
tally while  I  was  in  large  traveling  irons  with 
my  hands  tightly  cuffed  behind  me  It  was 
very  cold  and  I  liad  no  blanket,  no  bedding, 
no  socks,  only  sandals  and  pajamas.  When 
I  moved  It  hurt  more.  I  was  like  an  ar.imal 
Not  even  a  healthy  animal,  like  a  crippled 
roach,  I  was  pretty  much  of  a  vegetable." — 
Navy  Capt  Jeremiah  Denton,  quoted  in  Wash- 
ingtctn.  Post.  March  31.  1973. 

"Sontay  was  the  turning  point  for  many 
families  who  had  feared  to  speak  out  before 
and  who  finally  realized  that  now  that  they 
were  In  steady  communication  with  their 
prisoner  relatives,  had  seen  pho*os  of  them. 
exchanged  mall  and  sent  packages,  and  knew 
them  to  be  alive  and  well,  the  prisoner.^  lives 
were  being  endangered,  not  by  North  Viet- 
namese ill-treatment,  but  by  American  com- 
mandos"— Cora  Weiss.  Co-Chairman .  Com- 
mittee of  Liaison,  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Policy  and  Sci- 
entific Developments.  March  31,  1971. 

"Denton  said  he  confessed  after  days  of 
tortura  when  they  'put  a  10-foot-long  iron 
bar  on  top  of  my  shins  and  two  men  walked 
It  up  and  down.'  " — Washington  Post,  March 
30.1973. 

"As  to  actual  conditions  of  treatment,  re- 
ports vary.  Among  the  visitors  to  camps  from 
American  peace  groups,  and  from  such  coun- 
tries as  France  and  Japan,  there  seems  to  be 
general  accord  that  POWs  receive  more  food 
than  do  members  of  North  Vietnam's  army, 
that  POWs  are  given  medical  treatment,  that 
no  systematic  torture  or  brainwashing  takes 
place,  and  that  POWs  seem  in  good  spirits. 

"The  real  Issue  is,  whether  there  Is  a 
Government  policy  by  North  Vietnam,  to  so 
mistreat  our  prisoners,  and  I  believe  that 
no  compelling  evidence  of  that  has  been 
shown,  indeed  Just  the  opposite.  .  .  .  Now, 
as  I  say.  It  is  impossible  to  know,  with  any 
great  certainty,  what  Is  going  on,  but  I  think 
that  a  fair  look  at  the  evidence  shows  that 
there  Is  no  policy  of  mistreatment." — Richard 
J.  Bamet,  Co-Director,  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Liaison,  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  De- 
velopments, March  31.  1971. 

JANE   FONDA  AND  REAL  LIFE 

"The  great  film  director  Joseph  Mankl- 
welcz  once  told  me,  'Distrust  movie  actors 
with  causes.  They  live  In  so  rarlfled  an  at- 
mosphere of  celebrity,  their  notions  of  good 
are  so  completely  derived  from  film  scripts 
in  which  good  Is  absolute,  that  they  have  no 
conception  of  the  ambiguity  of  right  and 
wrong  In  real  life. 

"Yesterday  on  this  report  we  had  an  exam- 
ple. Col.  James  Kessler  described  the  brutal 
tortures  he  and  his  fellows  were  put  to  make 
them  say  the  right  thing  which  Is  often  the 
false  thing  to  visiting  peace  militants  like 
Jane  Fonda. 

"In  the  same  report  Miss  Fonda  said  flatly. 
he  and  his  fellows  were  liars  and  murderers. 
She  was  unambiguous  like  a  movie  script.  No 
thought  that  those  shown  her  might  be, 
as  they  were,  selected  and  fattened  up  for 
display:  no  consideration  that  for  years  the 
communists  had  tortured  and  murdered  In- 
dividual South  Vietnamese  villagers  at  the 
rate  of  around  200  a  week  before  we  decided, 
rightly  or  wTongly,  to  try  to  stop  It  by  bomb- 
ing the  source. 

"The  peace  movement  has  some  solid 
arguments  that  need  to  be  weighed,  along 
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with  the  hawk  arguments,  as  we  now  try  to 
put  the  Vietnam  traigedy  In  Its  right  place 
la  history.  But  Miss  Fonda  Is  a  negative 
contributor.  She  should  stick  to  movie  scripts. 
Her  own  closed  little  mind  by  itself  Is  clear- 
ly not  up  to  making  Judgments  about  real 
life." — ABC's  Howard  K.  Smith  in  a  com- 
mentary, April  4,  1973. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Chicago  Tribune) 

Hanoi  Dupes  Should  Apologize 

(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 

Washington. — So  It's  true.  It's  true  that 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  were  cruelly 
abused,  beaten,  starved,  and  tortured  psy- 
chologically by  their  Communist  captors.  The 
prosaic,  and  patriotic.  Judgment  that  this 
was  the  way  It  probably  was  turns  out  to  be 
true.  The  skeptics,  fierce  antiwar  causlsts. 
and  pro-Hanoi  activists  were  dead  wrong. 

We  can  tell  the  returned  prisoners  are 
speaking  the  truth  by  looking  at  their  faces 
as  they  appear  on  television.  Those  are  men 
who  strain  to  hold  back  the  anger,  the  feel- 
ing of  hurt,  as  they  struggle  to  objectively 
describe  what  they  went  thru.  They  are  not 
the  faces  of  the  New  Lefters  and  antiwar  cri- 
tics who  spoke  blandly  a  few  years  ago  about 
how  nice  the  North  Vietnamese  were  treating 
the  American  prisoners. 

One  by  one.  the  Americans  tell  of  having 
their  bodies  bound  so  forcibly  that  they  liter- 
ally became  balls  with  shoulders  popping 
from  their  sockets  and  toes  pushed  Into  their 
mouths;  of  beatings  which  splattered  blood 
on  the  walls:  of  being  shackled  to  bunks  for 
weeks  and  thus  being  forced  to  wallow  In 
their  own  defecation:  of  solitary  confinement, 
six  months  at  a  time;  of  starvation;  and  being 
deprived  of  sleep  and  medical  treatment. 

Thru  spoken  world,  the  "Bitch  Box"  loud- 
speaker, and  Issues  of  a  Communist  paper 
published  In  the  United  States,  the  prisoners 
were  informed,  variously,  that  their  wives 
were  unfaithful;  that  their  children  were  in 
trouble;  that  a  prominent  US.  congressman 
felt  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be  smart 
to  relocate  prisoners  In  cities  and  areas  vul- 
nerable to  bombing,  and  the  man  Hanoi 
hoped  would  win  the  election.  Sen.  George 
McGovern.  said  that  "I  would  go  to  Hanoi 
and  beg  if  1  thought  that  would  release  the 
boys  one  day  earlier." 

For  several  years,  a  diverse  lot  of  perverse 
activists  calling  themselves  Americans  travel- 
ed to  Hanoi  and  often  came  away  t«lUng 
about  how  well  the  American  U.S.  POWs 
were  being  treated.  They  had  either  seen  a 
handful  of  specially  selected  prisoners  or 
were  told  about  POW  living  conditions  by  the 
Communists.  This  was  the  basis  for  their 
reports.  ^ 

In  the  Vietnamese  war.  onf  of  Hanors 
greatest  sources  of  power  [a  p^er  that  the 
United  States  had  to  overcom^  to  get  Hanoi 
to  finally  settle)  was  the  notion  and  impres- 
sion that  the  vast  majority  of  American  peo- 
ple were  against  the  war  and  wanted  the 
United  States  to  pull  out  Immediately — thus 
leaving  Viet  Nam  to  the  Communists 

Hanoi  used  this  power  effectively.  Just  as 
efTectlvely  as  they  would  have  used  B-52s 
had  they  had  them,  by  Inviting  a  collection 
of  duped  Americans  to  serve  their  cau.se.  In 

World  War  II.  the  Nazis  r.nd  Japanese  also 

"used"  people,  and  we  called  these  people 
collaborators,  even  "Quislings."  after  (Vld- 
kun  Quisling,  the  pro-Nazi  Norwegian  trai- 
tor). At  war's  end.  these  collaborators  and 
sympathizers  were  set  upon  by  angry  pa- 
triots who  beat  them,  shaved  their  heads, 
killed  them  In  some  Instances,  and  at  least 
Jailed  them  for  trials. 

Well,  the  Vietnamese  war  Is  too  complex, 
and  the  degree  of  Involvement  of  the  Ameri- 
cans who  helped  Hanoi  questionable,  for  a 
like  expression  of  popular  revenge.  But  since 
these  people  stridently  demanded  public  and 
press  attention  when  they  went  to  Hanoi 
and  pled  Hanoi's  cause,  It  Is  appropriate  now 
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to  list  their  names  so  that  the  American 
people  can  reflect  on  their  poor  Judgment 
and  naivete.  If  not  their  lack  of  patriotism. 
The  returned  POWs  agree  that  these  people 
not  only  helped  prolong  the  war  by  encour- 
agmg  Hanoi  to  believe  the  antiwar  move- 
ment would  win  out  but  they  also  caused 
further  suffering  to  the  prisoners. 

Those  who  went  to  Hanoi  and  served  the 
enemy  while  hurting  the  U.S.  and  our  POWs 
include:  Jane  Fonda,  the  actress:  the  Rev. 
William  Sloan  Coffin  of  Yale  University:  Cora 
Weiss  of  the  Women's  Strike  for  Peace:  Ram- 
sey Clark,  former  U.S.  attorney  general: 
David  Delllnger,  apostle  of  the  New  Left; 
Richard  Falk  of  Princeton  University;  Doug- 
las Dowd  of  Cornell  University;  Norm  Chom- 
sky of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology: Richard  J.  B.irnet,  co-director  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies:  folk  singer  Joan 
Baez:  and  Jane  Hart,  wife  of  Sen.  PhlUp  Hart 
)D..  Mich.). 

Each  one  of  these  people  owes  a  public 
apology  to  the  returned  American  prisoners 
of  war.  and  an  admission  that  they  were  in- 
deed duped  by  Hanoi  and  thus  given  to  mske 
impressionistic  statements  about  the  pris- 
oners which  only  served  Hanoi's  cause. 

I  doubt  that  these  people  will  say  they  are 
sorry  or  admit  they  were  wTong.  They  are  all 
hiding  and  silent.  TTiey  shouldn't  worry.  No 
one  will  shave  their  heads. 
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Wald  Waffxes 

In  view  of  the  returning  POWs  tales  of 
torture,  do  you  still  believe  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  "way  ahead  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention" in  their  treatment  of  our  men? 
First  Monday  asked  Harvard  biology  P>rof. 
George  Wald  In  a  telephone  Interview. 

"Well.  I  think  I  had  not  read  the  Geneva 
Convention  so  that  there  were  technical  vio- 
lations not  being  observed  such  as  open  visit- 
ing." he  replied. 


SITTING  ON  A  BASKETBALL 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  125,000  people  in  this  country  who 
are  partially  or  completely  paralyzed, 
who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs  and 
control  of  their  body  functions  because 
of  injury  to  their  spinal  cords.  Some 
10,000  people  are  paralyzed  in  this  man- 
ner in  the  United  States  each  year.  Near- 
ly all  of  them  are  young — between  18 
and  25 — vigorous  and  active  until  struck 
down  by  perhaps  an  automobile  accident, 
a  diving  mishap  or  other  sports-related 
accident.  And,  our  veterans  who  have 
been  injured  in  this  way  are  nearly  all 
young  men  who  would  otherwise  be 
leading  normal,  productive  lives. 

What  happens  to  these  people?  Who 

cares  for  them?  What  can  they  do?  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  find  some  of  the 
answers  to  these  questions  in  an  address 
that  was  delivered  last  month  by  a  man 
who  has  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
in  this  area  over  the  years — a  man  to 
whom  we  all  owe  a  great  deal. 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Bucy,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Research  In  Neuro- 
logical Dl.sorders,  ha.s  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  an  outstanding  neuro- 
surgeon and  expert  on  diseases  and  In- 
juries of  the  back — a  career  which  in- 
cludes association  with  the  Northwestern 


University  Medical  School  at  Chicago, 
as  professor  of  neurological  surgery. 

Dr.  Bucys  remarks  will,  I  believe,  serve 
to  make  us  all  more  aware  of  how  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  those  suffering  spinal  cord 
injuries: 

Sitting  on  a  Basketball 
(By  Paul  C.  Bucy,  M.D.) 

In  all  probability  you  have  never  sat  on  a 
bEisketball  without  being  able  to  feel  It. 
Neither  have  you  Imagined  such  an  unlikely 
situation.  For  the  next  few  minutes  let  us 
give  free  rein  to  our  Imaginations  and  try  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  people  to 
whom  this  Is  a  leallty. 

A  few  years  ago  a  paraplrglc  was  asked 
what  It  was  like  to  be  a  paraplegic.  His  an- 
swer was:  "It  Is  like  sitting  on  a  basketball 
that  you  cannot  feel  and  do  not  know  is 
there."  This  was  a  most  Incomplete  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  which  confronts  the 
young  men  who  are  paraplegics  or  quadri- 
plegics. Paraplegia  Is  a  paralysis  of  the  legs, 
and  quadrlplegia  Is  a  paralysis  of  the  arms 
and  legs  resulting  from  Injury  to  the  spinal 
cord.  But  paralysis,  the  loss  of  the  ability  to 
move  one's  arms  or  legs,  is  only  part  of  the 
picture.  These  paralyzed  people  also  have  a 
loss  of  all  feeling  in  the  paralyzed  parts. 
They  have  a  loss  of  the  ability  to  control 
their  bowels  and  bladders.  They  have  lost 
their  ability  to  perform  sexually,  but  not 
their  sexual  desires.  They  are  subject  to  a 
variety  of  serious  complications,  such  as  pain, 
bed  sores.  Infections  of  the  bladder  and  kid- 
neys, the  development  of  bone  within  their 
muscles,  and  the  fixation  of  their  paralyzed 
Joints. 

Probably  none  of  you  know  few  if  any  such 
people.  And  yet  they  are  not  rare.  Because 
of  their  disability,  because  of  their  sores  and 
the  offensive  smell  of  urine  and  feces  they 
all  too  often  slink  away  out  of  the  public 
eye,  either  at  home  or  in  some  nursing  facil- 
ity. How  many  are  they?  There  are  over  10.000 
young  people  paralyzed  In  this  fashion  in  this 
country  each  year.  There  are  about  125,000 
people  In  the  United  States  permanently 
paralyzed  In  this  manner.  Aiid  as  our  popu- 
lation grows  and  the  causes  of  the  accidents 
resulting  In  such  paralysis  increase,  the  num- 
bers go  up  and  up. 

Who  are  these  people?  They  are  almost  all 
young  people  between  18  and  25  years  of  age. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  them  are  young  men. 
They  are  the  vigorous,  active  young  people 
of  our  society  because  it  is  in  vigorous  ac- 
tivities that  they  are  injured.  About  50% 
are  injured  in  automobile  accidents.  Most  of 
the  others  are  injured  in  sports  accidents  of 
which  diving  accidents  lead  the  list.  Try  to 
Imagine  yourself  again  as  a  vigorous  young 
man  who  Is  rendered  paralyzed  In  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye.  Your  future  Is  gone.  If  you 
survive,  and  today  most  do  survive,  you  are 
faced  with  years  of  battle  against  your  dis- 
ability and  Its  many  complications.  Your  sex 
life  is  gone.  But  your  sexual  desires  are  not. 
Your  eyesight  is  there,  your  mind  Is  there, 
and  the  accident  did  not  destroy  your  tes- 
ticles. Only  your  ability  to  perform  has  been 
destroyed. 

If  you  now  have  the  picture  let  us  review 

the  history  of  the  situation.  At  the  time  of 
World  War  I  most  people  paralyzed  by  In- 
Jury  to  their  spinal  cords  died  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time.  If  they  had  injured  the 

spinal  cord  in  the  neck  they  died  because 
of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  with  which  they 
breathed  or  because  of  Infection  or  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fluids  in  their  lungs  which 
were  functioning  so  inadequately.  If  the  In- 
Jury  was  below  the  neck  they  died  from  in- 
fection of  the  bladder  and  kidneys  or  infec- 
tion in  their  bed  sores.  By  the  start  of  World 
War  n  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
no  paraplegic  or  qudrlpleglc  from  World 
War  I  was  still  alive. 
Dr.  George  Rlddoch,  an  English  neurolo- 
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gist  and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  who  had  had 
close  contact  with  the  paraplegics  of  World 
War  I  determined  that  that  was  not  going  to 
happen  again.  In  the  midst  of  World  War  II 
he  went  to  the  British  government  and  suc- 
cessfully insisted  that  a  special  effort  must 
be  made  to  treat  these  unfortunate  young 
men  better.  He  recognized  that  this  could 
not  be  done  with  these  paralyzed  patients 
scattered  about  in  niunerous  hospitals,  but 
only  if  they  were  concentrated  under  the 
care  of  someone  who  was  interested  in  help- 
ing them,  was  sympathetic  to  their  plight 
and  had  the  training  and  intelligence  to  im- 
prove their  care.  Finding  such  a  person  was 
almost  an  Impossibility — but  not  quite. 

In  1930  I  spent  a  few  months  with  one  of 
Germany's  leading  neurologists  and  neuro- 
surgeons— Professor  Otfrtd  Foerster  of  Bres- 
lau.  This  club  has  heard  of  him  on  October  4, 
1954  in  a  pajjpr  entitled,  "Der  Herr  Professor", 
by  Perclval  Bailey.  In  Foerster's  clinic  I  met 
his  first  asslstantvDr.  Ludwig  Guttmann.  He 
was  a  Jewish  neilreioglcal  surgeon,  and  one 
of  the  many  Jews  in  Germany  who  were  con- 
vinced that  "It  can't  happen  here  "  First  he 
was  driven  from  Foerster's  clinic  by  the  Nazis 
and  took  a  position  in  the  Jewish  hospital  in 
Breslau.  Then  he  was  driven  from  Breslau 
and  accepted  a  post  in  Hamburg.  Still  he 
himg  on,  and  almost  too  long.  He  and  his 
wife  were  among  the  few  that  caught  that 
"last  train  out."  Just  before  the  start  of 
World  War  II  In  1939  they  left  for  England. 
Here  through  the  efforts  of  another  mutual 
friend,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  the  Professor  of 
Neurological  Surgery  at  Oxford,  Guttmann 
found  a  place  to  work  and  the  means  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  wife.  This  opportunity 
was  not.  however,  a  position  In  which  Gutt- 
mann felt  that  he  really  was  utilizing  fully 
his  training  and  abilities.  He  was  tolerated 
but  was  actually  a  "fifth  wheel,"  an  unneeded 
man. 

It  was  to  Guttmann  that  George  Rlddoch 
went  with  his  proposal.  Would  he,  Guttmann, 
establish  a  center  for  the  care  of  those  para- 
lyzed by  Injury  to  their  spinal  cords.  Gutt- 
mann accepted.  Here  was  the  opportunity  to 
help  the  country  which  had  adopted  him  and 
to  show  his  appreciation  to  the  English 
young  men  who  had  given  so  much  In  their 
fight  against  his  enemies.  In  hlB  'wisdom. 
Guttmann  made  several  very  wise  stipula- 
tions. First,  he  must  be  given  complete 
charge  and  complete  responsibility.  Second, 
all  military  personnel  paralyzed  in  this  fash- 
Ion  must  be  assembled  in  one  center.  Third, 
that  center  must  be  an  Independent  unit  in 
a  general  medical  and  surgical  hospital.  With 
Rlddoch  "s  support  his  conditions  were  all 
met  and  the  world's  first  spinal  cord  Injury 
center  was  established  in  the  Stoke  Mande- 
vUle  General  Hospital  at  Avlesbury,  England 
It  Is  still  there. 

The  number  of  beds  has  gradually  In- 
creased to  230.  Civilian  paraplegics  were  soon 
added  to  the  original  military  casualties. 
The  care  of  these  patients  has  steadily  im- 
proved. A  new  electrically  operated  special 
bed  for  paraplegics  was  invented.  The  care 
of  the  paralyzed  bladder  was  greatly  im- 
proved imtll  today  65 '"f  of  these  patients 
never  develop  a  urinary  infection  whereas 
formerly  all  of  them  did.  Guttmann  devel- 
oped sports  for  his  patients.  They  play  bas- 
ketball swim.  bowl.  etc.  Out  of  this  has  grown 
the  International  Paraplegic  Olympic  Games 
which  have  now  been  held  In  Israel,  Japan 

and  elsewhere.  Guttmann  so  Improved  the 
care  and  health  of  these  men  that  a  few 
years  ago  he  was  able  to  report  that  85 'o 
of  the  patients  discharged  from  Stoke  Man- 
devuie — now  the  National  British  Spinal 
Cord  Injury  Center — were  employed.  This 
brought  another  problem  which  Guttmann 
promptly  met.  He  established  special  hostels 
where  those  paralyzed  men  who  had  no 
home  to  go  to  could  live,  have  the  special 
facilities  necessary  for  their  dally  life,  and 
either  work  In  the  hostel  or  go  out  to  work. 
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Soon  his  successful  efforts  attracted  world- 
wide attention. 

Doctors  and  nurses  came  to  Stoke  Man- 
devUle  to  learn  his  methods.  They  returned 
home  and  established  spinal  cord  Injury 
centers  in  their  own  countries.  Today  such 
centers,  modelled  after  Stoke  MandevlUe. 
exist  In  Germany.  France.  Africa.  Ireland, 
Scandinavia,  Canada.  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land— almost  everywhere — that  Is  everywhere 
except  in  the  United  States.  Here  is  our  own 
great  country  these  people  are  still  neglected. 
Nowhere  In  the  United  States  can  a  para- 
plegic obtain  the  best  care  which  could  now 
be  provided  and  most  of  them  get  the 
worst  care — not  much  better  than  was  avail- 
able a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Guttmann's  accomplishments  have  been 
recognized  by  England.  He  is  now  Sir  Lud- 
wig. One  can  easily  imagine  the  joy  of  this 
little  short,  rotund  Santa  Claus-llke  Jewish 
man,  always  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  when 
the  sword  of  the  Queen  of  England  descended 
on  his  shoulder  making  him  an  English 
knight.  But  neither  this  nor  the  many  other 
honors  bestowed  upon  him  by  other  coun- 
tries. Including  Germany.  Is  the  one  he 
cherishes  most.  He  is  most  proud  of  being 
one  of  the  six  men  in  all  history  who  have 
been  named  Honorary  Citizens  of  Aylesbury. 
England.  The  affection  and  admiration  which 
the  people  of  England  have  for  him  was 
touchlngly  emphasized  a  few  years  ago 
when  I  stood  with  him  in  his  study  to  re- 
ceive a  group  of  English  school  children.  They 
had  marched  for  miles  through  England 
collecting  funds  to  be  used  by  him  in  his 
center.  They  had  come  to  present  this  money 
to  him  personally.  I  was  deeply  touched,  and 
I  know  that  he  was. 

But  let  us  return  again  to  our  own  coun- 
try and  to  World  War  II.  The  sad  way  In 
which  the  United  States  has  lagged  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  all  the  fault  of 
politicians  and  people  in  general.  My  own 
profession,  or  at  least  some  of  its  members, 
bear  their  share  of  blame.  The  United  States 
like  all  countries  at  war,  bad  Its  share  of 
paraplegics  and  quadriplegics  as  a  result  of 
mlssUe  wounds.  Jeep  accidents,  falls  down 
cliffs,  etc.  As  a  result  it  developed  paraplegic 
wards  in  a  number  of  Its  military  hoepltals. 

One  of  these  was  at  Mayo  General  Hospital 
in  Gal  -*>urg,  Ellnols.  Two  of  my  former 
young  associates  were  In  charge  of  that  ward. 
Dr.  L.  W.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Robert  Helm- 
burger.  They  became  very  much  interested 
in  the  problems  of  these  paralyzed  young 
men.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  they 
wanted  to  do  something  about  the  situation. 
They  were  assigned  to  the  Hlnes  Veterans 
Hospital  Just  outside  of  Chicago.  They  asked 
for  the  opportunity  to  take  charge  of  tbe 
paraplegic  wards  there  and  to  develop  a  re- 
search facility  which  would  study  these  prob- 
lems and  endeavor  to  Improve  the  care.  Their 
request  was  denied;  denied  by  one  of  the  best 
known  professors  of  neurological  surgery  in 
the  United  States;  a  man  who  early  in  World 
War  II  was  in  charge  of  all  neurological  sur- 
gery for  the  United  States  Army.  His  replv 
to  their  request  was.  "What  do  you  want 
to  do  that  for?  Their  situation  Is  hopeless. 
They  are  not  going  to  get  better.  You  will 
Just  X>e  wasting  your  time." 

His  remarks  were  closely  paraphrased  bv 

the  dean  of  Northwetscrn  University  Medi- 
cal School  who  said  to  me,  when  I  proposed 
to  develop  a  spinal  cord  Injury  center  at  the 
Chicago  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital  and 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School. 
"Why  do  you  want  to  waste  your  time  and 
effort  on  these  people?  They  are  just  going 
to  lie  around  getting  bed  sores  and  smelling 
of  urine.  I  know.  I  took  care  of  them  in 
World  War  II."  My  answer  was.  "That  Is 
exactly  why  I  want  to.  It  is  totally  unneces- 
sary." And  there  were  others.  One  of  the 
leading  professors  of  neurology  in  New  York 
City  sat  on  a  review  committee  considering 
the  allocation  of  money  for  research  projects. 
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Bill  Freeman  of  the  Mayo  General  Hospital 
had  not  been  discouraged  by  the  rebiiff  which 
he  received  at  Hlnes  Veterans  Hospital.  He 
had  become  Professor  of  Research  Surgery 
at  Indiana  University  and  had  developed  a 
research  laboratory  devoted  to  the  study  of 
spinal  cord  Injury.  But  such  a  laboratory 
needs  money.  He  had  applied  for  a  research 
grant.  The  influential  professor  from  New 
York  was  responsible  for  his  request  being 
turned  down  because  In  his  opinion  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  done  about  the 
Injured  spinal  cord.  Bill  Freeman  continued 
nevertheless.  Almost  the  only  man  in  the 
United  States  who  did  so  for  many  years. 
Finally  the  many  disappointments  and  frus- 
trations which  he  encountered  took  his  life 
and  abolished  a  brilliant  career. 

Fortunately  there  have  been  others  In- 
trigued by  the  possibility  that  something 
could  be  done  about  the  Injured  spinal  cord. 
In  1911  Dr.  A.  R.  Allen  had  devised  an  ex- 
perimental method  for  Injuring  the  spinal 
cords  of  animals  and  had  demonstrated  that 
wl  h  appropriate  treatment  the  resulting 
paralysis  in  experimental  animals  could  be 
reversed.  He  was  not  taken  serlouslv  and  his 
work  was  soon  forgotten.  The  work  of  Allen 
was  not  really  appreciated  for  over  half  a 
century.  In  the  mid  1960s  Maurice  Albln  In 
Cleveland  got  the  Idea  that  cooling  the  In- 
jured spinal  cord  might  reverse  the  paral- 
\-sls.  and  It  did.  His  work  with  the  neuro- 
surgeon. Rober:  White,  reawakened  Interest 
In  the  entire  problem.  They  demonstrated 
that  the  paralysis  which  develops  immediate- 
ly when  the  spinal  cord  is  bruised  is  not  nec- 
essarily permanent  as  h.id  been  thought  and 
taught  for  many  years.  Since  their  work, 
which  was  first  published  In  1966,  a  number 
of  others  have  become  involved  in  the  ex- 
perimental treatment  of  the  injured  spinal 
cord  and  have  shown  that  several  different 
forms  of  tre.itment  can  be  effective  in  the 
laboratory.  The  opportunity  to  try  these  ex- 
perimental forms  of  treatment  In  man  is  not 
ye:  available  although  steps  In  that  direc- 
tion are  being  taken.  The  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  Just  last 
month  awarded  funds  to  establish  three 
Acute  Cord  Injury  Clinical  Research  Craters. 
Here  spinal  paralysis  in  man  will  be  studied 
and  the  effective  forms  of  treatment  de- 
veloped In  the  research  laboratories  will  be 
tried  In  man. 

The  e.xperlmental  studies  have  all  agreed 
upon  the  ver>-  Important  point.  If  anv  treat- 
ment Is  to  be  effective  it  must  be  Institut- 
ed within  four  hours  after  the  onset  of  the 
paralysis.  Whether  the  same  time  llmlto 
apply  to  man  Is  not  yet  known.  What  hap- 
pens In  and  to  the  spinal  cord  that  gives 
rise  to  this  extremely  short  time  limit?  Only 
recently  have  detailed  studies  been  under- 
taken In  our  laboratories  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  happens  to  the  bruised  spinal 
cord.  When  the  spinal  cord  is  struck  It  im- 
mediately ceases  to  function  and  the  animals 
become  paralyzed  in  that  part  of  the  bodv 
below  the  level  of  Injury.  Yet  if  one  examines 
the  spinal  cord  at  that  time  he  will  find  no 
changes  in  Its  appearance.  The  nerve  fibers 
and  cells  within  It  appear  normal.  Then  whv 
is  the  animal  (or  the  mant  paralyzed?  Studies 
of  the  now  of  blood  through  the  spinal  cord 

probably  give  an  Important  part  of  the  an- 
swer for  there  Is  an  Immediate  reduction  in 
blood  fiow  of  approximately  50  per  cent.  It 
U  known  that  nervous  tissues— the  brain  and 
the  spinal  cord — survive  interrxipt  Ion  of 
blood  flow  for  only  a  brief  period.  If  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  is  completely  arrested  the  tis- 
sues of  the  nervous  system  will  die  within 
five  minutes  If  the  supply  is  only  reduced 
and  the  tissues  survive,  the  loss  of  function 
Is  reversible. 

However,  the  reduction  in  blood  flow 
through  the  bruised  spinal  cord  Is  only  the 
beginning.  Soon  other  changes  begin  to  ap- 
pear and  to  grow  progressively  more  severe. 
Within   four  hours  these  changes  wUl  pro- 
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duce  a  permanent  destruction  of  the  nerve 
fibers  and  cells. 

The  stories  of  two  actual  patients  will  Il- 
lustrate the  Importance  of  these  points. 
Billy  Hill  was  15  years  old  when  he  dived  Into 
a  shallow  pool,  struck  his  head  on  the  bottom 
and  broke  his  neck.  His  arms  and  his  legs 
became  totally  paralyzed.  He  lost  all  feeling 
from  the  neck  downward  over  his  trunk  and 
all  four  extremities.  His  bladder  was  para- 
lyzed. Fortunately  he  fell  Into  competent 
hands.  He  was  transferred  from  northern 
Indiana  to  Chicago,  and  was  admitted  to  our 
hospital  within  three  hours  after  he  became 
paralyzed.  The  fractured  spine  was  reduced 
and  medicine  was  given  to  reduce  the  swell- 
ing of  his  spinal  cord.  Shortly  thereafter 
slight  sensation  returned  to  one  toe.  Grad- 
ually he  Improved  and  movement  began  to 
return.  Two  months  after  his  Injury  he  was 
able  to  stand  and  walk.  His  recovery  has  since 
been  completed.  He  has  returned  to  school 
and  plays  his  guitar. 

How  different  Is  that  happy  story  from 
another.  A  young  man  thlrty-flve  years  old 
was  Injured  in  an  automobile  accident.  On 
admission  to  the  hospital  In  the  evening  his 
only  complaint  was  of  pain  In  the  back  of 
his  neck.  About  midnight  It  was  noted  that 
movements  of  his  legs  were  growing  weaker. 
Soon  he  lost  feeling  In  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  and  by  3  A.M.  his  legs  and  bladder 
were  completely  paralyzed.  Subsequently  he 
was  transferred  to  another  hospital  which 
was  better  equipped  to  care  for  patients 
paralyzed  by  Injury  to  their  spinal  cords. 
However,  he  did  not  arrive  there  until  about 
12  hours  after  his  accident  and  over  5  hours 
after  he  had  become  totally  paralyzed.  Al- 
though the  fracture  of  his  spine  was  prompt- 
ly reduced  and  he  was  given  appropriate 
treatment  he  did  not  recover  and  still  re- 
mains totally  paraljTsed. 

Obviously  the  first  requirement  for  prompt, 
adequate  treatment  Is  early,  safe  transporta- 
tion to  a  medical  center  equipped  to  provide 
proper  care.  In  this,  Illinois  has  been  the 
outstanding  leader  in  this  country.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Governor.  Illinois  has 
developed  a  system  by  means  of  which  pa- 
tients paralyzed  by  Injury  to  their  spinal 
cords  can  be  carefully  and  quickly  trans- 
ported from  any  point  In  the  state  to  the 
Spinal  Cord  Injury  Center  at  the  Northwest- 
ern Memorial  Hospital  here  In  Chicago. 
Transportation  Is  by  airplane,  hellocopter  or 
motor  ambulance  depending  upon  which 
form  of  transportation  is  best  suited  to  the 
circumstances.  Northwestern  has  long  been 
Interested  In  this  problem.  It  has  developed 
a  special  unit  in  the  hospital  for  the  care  of 
these  patients.  This  unit  has  a  corps  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  particularly  trained  In  this 
type  of  care  and  intensely  Interested  In  these 
unfortunate  patients.  Although  this  system 
has  been  in  operation  only  a  short  time  It 
has  already  demonstrated  Its  worth  on  many 
occasions.  Illinois  can  take  great  pride  In 
Its  intelligent  leadership  in  this  field.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  its  plans  will  be 
Imitated. 

Fortunately  the  United  States  has  finally 
awakened  from  its  long  sleep  and  is  now 
beginning  to  do  what  most  other  civilized 
countries  in  the  world  have  done  long  ago. 
But  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  If  we 
are  to  deal  with  this  problem  appropriately 
we  must  insure  that  every  person  paralyzed 
by  Injury  to  his  spinal  cord  can  be  cared  for 
in  an  appropriate  spinal  cord  Injury  center. 
This  will  require  that  any  person  so  para- 
lyzed can  be  admitted  to  such  a  center  re- 
gardless of  his  ability  to  pay.  regardless  of 
his  race,  creed  or  color  and  admitted  within 
less  than  four  hours  after  he  becomes  para- 
lyzed This  will  require  that  such  centers  be 
established  throughout  the  United  States  so 
that  no  point  will  be  more  than  four  hours 
away.  How  many  such  centers  will  It  take? 
Probably  at  least  50.  They  must  be  developed 
without  any  reference  to  political  boundaries. ' 
These  centers  should  be  no  smaller  than  50 
beds  and  no  larger  than   100.  It  Is  obvious 
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that  a  center  of  this  sort  and  size  would  not 
be  reasonable  In  many  of  our  smaller  states. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  the  15  year  old  boy 
Injured  In  northern  Indiana  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Chicago  and  not  to  Indianapolis. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  Illinois  plan  In  which 
persons  injured  In  Cairo  are  transferred  to 
Chicago  is  not  the  best  plan.  They  should  be 
transferred  to  St.  Louis.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  state  of  Nevada  could  not  be  expected  to 
develop  such  a  plan  for  transportation  and 
such  a  center.  It  has  too  few  citizens.  Yet 
if  you  are  paralyzed  In  an  automobile  acci- 
dent while  driving  across  Nevada  you  should 
be  given  the  best  possible  treatment. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Why  a  special  spinal 
cord  injury  center?  Why  a  center  of  this 
size?"  Why  not  Just  provide  for  the  care  of 
these  patients  in  every  general  hospital.  The 
answer  Is  that  it  can't  be  done.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  a  spinal  cord  injury  cen- 
ter should  have  at  least  50  beds.  The  care 
of  these  patients  requires  the  attention  of 
doctors  and  nurses  particularly  trained  for 
this  task,  and  equipment  specially  made  for 
this  purpose.  The  centers,  too,  must  be  archi- 
tecturally designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  patients.  Just  any  doctor,  any  nurse 
and  any  hospital  bed  will  not  suffice.  To  con- 
tinue with  these  will  only  insure  that  we 
win  do  the  same  inadequate  Job  that  we 
have  been  doing  for  years.  No  hospital  can 
enlist  the  services  of  the  doctors  and  nurses 
specially  trained  to  deal  with  this  problem 
if  they  only  have  a  few  patients  of  this  type. 
It  would  be  too  expensive  to  do  so  and  the 
professional  personnel  would  not  find 
enough  to  do  to  maintain  their  Interests. 

There  are  other  Important  reasons  for  de- 
veloping such  centers.  One  Is  the  patient 
himself.  Spinal  paralysis  is  a  very  discourag- 
ing thing.  If  the  patient  Is  going  to  do  the 
most  to  recover,  he  must  have  hoije  that  he 
can  recover.  The  doctors  and  nurses  can 
supply  much  of  the  optimistic  atmosphere 
required,  but  not  all.  It  Is  very  discouraging 
to  any  paralyzed  young  man  to  be  sur- 
rounded completely  with  perfectly  healthy 
young  men  and  women — particularly  if  the 
young  women  are  pretty,  sympathetic  nurses, 
it  is  Important  that  he  be  associated  with 
other  paralyzed  patients.  T'lus  he  will  realize 
that  he  Is  not  alone.  That  others  have  the 
same  problem.  It  is  even  more  Important 
that  he  sees  other  patients,  paralyzed  like 
hUnself,  who  are  recovering.  Nothing  will 
bolster  his  spirits  more  or  give  him  more 
determfnatlon  to  exert  every  effort  than  see- 
ing someone  else  getting  well. 

Another  important  reason  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  centers  Is  research.  There  are 
Btlll  many  problems  associated  with  spinal 
paralysis  still  be  to  be  solved.  Nothing  will 
stimulate  research,  the  desire  to  solve  a 
problem,  as  much  as  the  problem  itself.  The 
young  doctors  and  nurses  in  such  a  center 
will  become  determined  to  do  something 
about  the  problems  with  which  they  are  con- 
fronted. P^irthermore,  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  various  patients  are  different.  All 
aspects  of  spinal  paralysis  will  not  become 
apparent  from  a  few  cases.  And  lastly,  the 
patients  themselves  must  be  studied.  Re- 
liable answers  can  not  be  obtained  from  a 
few  patients.  The  15  year  old  boy  cited  earlier 
does  not  prove  that  the  treatment  given  him 
was  responsible  for  his  recovery,  nor  that 
the  same  treatment  would  be  successful  with 
other  patients.  Neither  can  we  rely  on  the 
laboratory  animal  for  our  answers.  Studies  on 
cats,  dogs  and  monkeys  must  be  made.  But 
ultimately  what  Is  learned  In  the  laboratory 
must  be  studied  in  man.  We  already  know 
that  what  is  true  for  the  cat  Is  not  always 
true  for  the  monkey.  We  can  never  assume 
that  what  Is  true  for  the  monkey  Is  also  true 
for  man  until  we  have  demonstrated  that  It 
Is. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  plans  Incom- 
pletely outlined  here  are  terrible  expensive. 
Are  they?  No.  They  are  not  nearly  as  expen- 
sive as  what  we  are  doing  now.  The  Improved 
care  resulting  from  the  development  of  the 
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spinal  cord  Injury  center  at  the  Northwestern 
Memorial  Hospital  has  dropp>ed  the  average 
necessary  period  of  hospitalization  by  more 
than  50  percent.  The  United  States  Army  has 
estimated  that  a  soldier  paralyzed  by  Injury 
to  his  spinal  cord  will  require  more  than 
$900,000  for  care  In  the  course  of  his  life- 
time. It  will  not  be  necessary  to  cure  many 
of  these  young  men  or  even  to  shorten  the 
hospital  stay  of  those  who  can  not  be  cured 
In  order  to  pay  for  these  centers  and  the 
research  that  will  be  required. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  centers  must 
Ignore  city  and  county  boundaries  and  state 
lines,  they  must  be  organized  and  financially 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
question  must  immediately  arise.  "Isn't  that 
socialized  medicine?"  and  the  answer  is, 
"Certainly!"  It  might  also  be  added  that  that 
Is  exactly  why  the  spinal  cord  Injury  centers 
have  been  so  successfully  developed  in 
England. 

However,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to 
get  hung-up  on  words.  Although  we  have 
seldom  called  It  that,  we  have  had  social- 
ized medicine  In  the  United  States  for  longer 
than  any  of  us  can  remember.  What  do  you 
suppose  the  state  hospitals  for  the  mentally 
111  are?  What  were  the  tuberculosis  sanitar- 
iums which  were  for  so  many  years  supported 
by  the  government?  What  are  the  institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  retarded,  the  epileptic, 
the  Indigent  sick  and  the  many  others  who 
are  unable  to  provide  for  their  own  care 
through  the  ordinary  medical  and  hospital 
facilities.  All  of  these  are  socialized  medicine. 
We  must  never  deny  proper  care  to  our  ill 
and  disabled  because  of  words  which  have 
become  offensive  to  us.  Proper  care  for  those 
with  spinal  paralysis  Is  not  now  available.  It 
can  be  supplied  for  all  of  those  paralyzed 
In  no  other  way.  The  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment Is  to  do  for  the  people  what  they 
can  not  do  for  themselves. 

The  question  will  also  be  raised,  "Isn't  It 
foolish  to  spend  this  money  for  this  purpose 
when  our  Federal  Government  is  already 
overspent."  I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  with 
anyone  that  waste  In  government  spending 
must  be  abolished.  I  would  agree  also  that 
It  is  foolish  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  providing  hospital 
care  for  people  who  are  perfectly  able  to  pro- 
vide it  for  themselves  Just  because  they  are 
over  65  years  of  age.  Yet  that  Is  what  we  are 
doing.  What  do  we  do  now  with  those  men 
paralyzed  by  Injury  to  their  spinal  cords 
that  are  sick  with  their  kidney  Infections 
and  bedsores  and  unable  to  work?  We  care 
for  them  In  public  Institutions  at  public  ex- 
pense. Is  that  saving  money?  Or  would  It  be 
better  to  spend  less  money  to  provide  them 
with  better  care  Initially  and  either  cure 
them  of  their  paralysis  or  enable  them  to 
support  themselves?  Who  Is  acting  more 
flsctilly  Intelligent?  England  where  85  per 
cent  of  these  patients  become  employed  or 
the  United  States  where  only  a  small  hand- 
ful of  them  do?  Forget  the  misery,  the  pain 
and  suffering  and  think  only  of  dollars.  The 
course  we  are  now  pursuing  Is  financial  non- 
sense. When  Sir  Ludwlg  Guttmann  was  asked 
by  a  member  of  Parliament  to  state  in  one 
sentence  what  he  had  accomplished,  he  said. 
"I  have  taken  disabled,  discouraged  men  and 
made  them  self-respecting  tax  paying  citi- 
zens." How  much  longer  must  we  wait  for 
the  United  States  to  do  likewise? 


WHAT  DO  •WOMEN  REALLY  THINK 
ABOUT  ABORTION? 

HON.  LAWRENCE  }  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
January  22  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
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abortion,  this  controversial  issue  has 
aroused  the  sense  of  justice  in  many  in- 
dividuals across  the  coxmtry. 

In  light  of  this  controversy,  I  sub- 
mit an  article  for  the  Record  written 
by  Mrs.  Doris  Revere  Peters,  that  ap- 
peared in  Columbia  magazine  in  April 
1973.  This  article  clearly  examines  the 
stress  felt  by  many  women,  and  the  emo- 
tional and  psychological  risk  involved 
in   an   abortion. 

The  article  follows: 

What  Do  Women  Really  Think  About 
Abortion? 

(By  Doris  Revere  Peters) 

The  women's  liberation  movement  has 
received  so  much  publicity  that  every  seg- 
ment of  society  surely  must  be  aware  of  its 
demands.  The  amount  of  coverage  given  to 
it  In  the  media  could  lead  some  to  believe 
that  the  movement  represents  a  female 
majority. 

Although  many  women  agree  with  bits 
and  pieces  of  their  demands  the  majority 
of  women  is  far  from  supporting  all  of  its 
goals.  Women's  comments  range  from  "I 
agree  with  women's  lib  on  a  few  issues"  to 
"I  think  they  have  made  a  contribution  In 
getting  equal  pay  for  equal  work."  More  often 
the  statement  Is  made:  "I  agree  with  them 
up  to  a  point."  And  In  the  light  of  recent  de- 
velopments the  "point  "  alludes  to  the  move- 
ment's arguments  In  favor  of  abortion. 

These  feminists  contend  that  most  wom- 
en believe  in  abortion.  But  Is  this  conten- 
tion true?  What  creditable  measure  is  there 
for  assessing  the  average  woman's  views  and 
reactions  to  the  new,  easy  abortion  legis- 
lation? 

Since  the  New  York  law  was  passed  In 
1970  and  In  light  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  January  of  this  year.  It 
appears  that  most  of  the  reactions  have 
come  from  men.  One  exception  Is  Birthright, 
a  nonsectarian  organization  devoted  to 
helping  mothers-to-be  go  through  with  preg- 
nancies even  under  conditions  which  seem 
to  be  adverse. 

One  of  Birthright's  regional  directors 
stated  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
abortion  was  "an  uneducated  one  and  not 
representative  of  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

Another  source  docimiented  bv  research 
Indicates  that  the  feminists'  statistics  are  er- 
roneous. According  to  Dr.  Judith  Blake,  an 
internationally  respected  social  scientist, 
most  women  do  not  favor  abortion.  In  her 
recent  analysis  of  how  the  overall  American 
population  views  abortion.  Dr.  Blake,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  demographv  at  the 
University  of  California,  concluded  that 
80^^  of  the  population  "disapproves  the  legal- 
ization of  easy  abortion."  Also  contrary  to  the 
radical  feminist  line.  Dr.  Blake  found  that 
women  under  30  as  well  as  colletre-educated 
women  have  negative  attitudes  toward  abor- 
tion. 

The  same  study  showed  that  the  strongest 
promoter  of  easy  abortion  Is  the  white,  upper- 
class,  liberal,  educated.  non-CathoUc  male. 
These  results  prompted  Mary  Kay  Williams, 
editor  of  the  Catholic  Family  Leader,  to  ob- 
serve: "In  the  light  of  this  discovery  it  well 
may  be  that  the  women's  movement  is  play- 
ing Into  the  hands  of  a  group  they  often 
denounce  as  chauvinist." 

Yet  women  by  the  thousands  are  having 
abortions.  Who  are  they?  Why  do  they  liave 
them?  Now  that  the  physical  risk  has  been 
lessened,  how  do  they  feel  emotionally  and 
psychologically?  Not  enough  time  has  passed 
to  conduct  a  reliable  study.  And  women  un- 
derstandably are  reluctant  to  talk. 

However  one  group  has  been  verbal.  Nurses. 
Just  after  England's  abortion  law  was  passed 
newspapers  carried  stories  of  nurses  of  dif- 
ferent  religious   persuasions   quitting   their 
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Jobs  because  they  found  abortion  procedures 
"horrendous." 

In  this  country  some  hospitals  are  booked 
solid  for  months  with  abortions  while 
genuinely  sick  patients  are  turned  away  or 
go  on  long  waiting  lists.  Some  nurses  regard 
the  demands  made  on  nursing  service  by 
"this  abortion  business"  as  outrageous.  Oth- 
ers resent  the  time  given  to  abortion  cases 
because  it  is  taken  away  from  other  patients 
who  are  there  to  give  life.  But  all  agree  that 
it  is  not  only  the  physical  demands. 

"It  is  emotionally  draining  on  all  of  us." 
explained  a  nurse  who  is  planning  a  family 
herself.  "No  matter  how  disinterested  or  cal- 
loused a  woman  about  to  be  aborted  appears, 
there  comes  a  time  when  -efie  goes  through 
some  grave  doubts.  Maybe  she  Is  okay  right 
up  until  the  time  the  doctor  Injects  the  saline 
solution.  The  nurse  Is  there  to  sustain  her, 
to  give  her  support.  But  It's  difficult  for  the 
nurse  to  hide  her  own  feelings.  Very  often 
the  woman  feels  she  is  not  doing  the  right 
thing  and  she  looks  to  us  for  encouragement 
which  we  are  unable  to  give." 

Another  nurse  asked:  "How  can  we  work 
here  and  not  be  drained?  In  one  room  we 
must  encourage  a  woman  who  already  has 
had  four  miscarriages  and  who  is  hoping 
against  hope  that  she  will  have  a  normal 
child.  In  the  next  room  we  have  to  console 
a  41 -year-old  woman  who  desperately 
wanted  a  baby  and  who  Just  g^ave  birth  to  a 
monster!  Trom  there  we  go  to  a  girl  who 
opted  for  an  abortion  and  we  have  to  throw 
away  a  perfectly  formed  fetus.  It  is  not  nor- 
mal to  expect  us  to  frame  that  many  atti- 
tudes and  still  be  sincere." 

One  young  registered  nurse  gave  this  rea- 
son for  quitting  a  well-paying  Job:  "I  could 
not  possibly  go  on  Ignoring  the  live  fetuses 
or  even  putting  the  dead  ones  In  buckets  to 
be  sent  to  the  labs." 

How  does  the  woman  who  has  had  an  abor- 
tion feel?  Is  she  relieved  or  full  of  guilt? 
There  has  not  been  enough  time  for  adequate 
sampling. 

But  two  doctors,  James  H.  Egan  and  Eu- 
gene J.  Mahon,  from  the  division  of  child 
psychiatry  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  York 
City  have  conducted  a  postabortion  study. 
While  it  involved  only  12  "teenagers  whose 
mean  age  was  15  years  and  7  months,  the 
investigation  did  reveal  the  presence  of  guilt 
feelings.  Reporting  their  findings  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Child  Psychiatry  in  New  Orleans,  the  doctors 
found  that  a  "lingering  sense  of  guilt  for  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  fetus  was  present  in  many 
of  the  girls." 

They  held  from  three  to  five  In-depth  In- 
terviews with  each  girl.  The  study  revealed 
that  guilt  prevaded  the  girls'  dreams  and 
found  its  way  into  their  poems  and  short 
stories.  In  some  of  the  teen-agers  aggressive 
infantile  behavior  was  the  result  of  the  guilt 
while  in  others  it  produced  fears  about  the 
intactness  of  their  reproductive  organs  and 
fertility,  "fears  that  could  be  put  to  rest  only 
by  subsequent  pregnancy." 

Additional  conclusions  reached  by  the  doc- 
tors were  the  following: 

"It  is  surprising  that  such  an  important 
event  in  the  developmental  life  of  a  young 
girl  is  met  with  so  little  help  from  parent, 
peer  or  professional. 

"To  offer  elective  abortion  to  an  adolescent 
without  offering  counseling  to  her  family 
and  boyfriend  and  of  course  herself  is  to  pre- 
pare her  for  a  postabortion  period  of  guilt, 
ambivalence  and  depression  that  may  have 
significant  effects  on  her  behavior  and  per- 
sonality. 

"It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  awesome  ex- 
istential facts  of  pregnancy  and  abortion 
should  produce  profound  but  subtle  change 
In  an  adolescent's  psyche." 

Continued  exploration  of  the  psyche  may 
prove  how  unnatural  and  harmful  abortion 
can  be. 
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BAFALIS  REINTRODUCES  BALANCED 
BUDGET  AMENDMENT 


HON.  L.  A.  (SKIP)  BAFALIS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  my  proposed  anti- 
deficit  spending  constitutional  amend- 
ment, House  Joint  Resolution  332,  to  per- 
mit 17  of  my  colleagues — both  Democrats 
and  Republicans — to  join  as  cosponsors. 

This  amendment,  which  I  first  intro- 
duced on  February  8  in  an  effort  to  force 
the  Congress  to  live  up  to  its  responsibil- 
ity of  balancing  the  budget,  now  has  the 
backing  of  30  Congressmen: 

James  Abdnor,  Republican  of  South 
Dakota. 

William  Armstrong,  Republican  of 
Colorado. 

Clair  Burgener,  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

O.  C.  Fisher,  Democrat  of  Texas. 

Jim  Haley,  Democrat  of  Florida. 

Robert  Hanrahan,  Republican  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Robert  Huber,  Republican  of  Mich- 
igan. 

William  Hudnut.  Republican  of  In- 
diana. 

Earl  Landgrebe,  Republican  of  In- 
diana. 

Trent  Lott,  Republlcsui  of  Mississippi. 

Manuel  Lujan.  Republican  of  New 
Mexico. 

James  Mann,  Democrat  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Paul  McCloskey,  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Carlos  Moorhead,  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Stan  Parris.  Republican  of  Virginia. 

J.  Kenneth  Robinson,  Republican  of 
Virginia. 

William  Walsh,  Republican  of  New 
York. 

LaMar  Baker,  Republican  of  Tennes- 
see, 

James  Collins.  Republican  of  Texas. 

John  Conlan,  Republican  of  Arizona. 

Philip  Crane,  RepubUcan  of  Illinois. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski,  Republican  of 
Illinois. 

Harold  V.  Froehlich,  Republican  of 
Wisconsin. 

William  Ketchum,  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

John  Rousselot,  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dick  Shoup,  Republican  of  Montana. 

Floyd  Spence,  Republican  of  South 
Carolina. 

Steve  Symms,  Republican  of  Idaho. 

David  C,  Treen,  Republican  of  Loui- 
siana. 

It  is  good  to  have  these  gentlemen  join 
me  in  the  battle  to  fiscal  responsibility  to 
Government.  To  me  this  support  means 
that  the  demand  for  sound  spending 
practices  is  not  limited  to  one  party,  or 
one  area  of  the  country.  These  cosponsors 
represent  all  segments  of  the  population 
and  all  geographic  areas  and  almost 
every  shade  of  political  philosophy.  Cer- 
tainly, this  must  suggest  the  universality 
of  the  people's  desire  to  see  the  Federal 
Government  live  within  its  means. 
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House    Joint    Resolution    332    states 

that — 

Congress  shall  make  no  appropriation  for 
any  fiscal  year  if  the  resulting  total  of  ap- 
propriations for  such  fiscal  year  would  ex- 
ceed the  total  estimated  revenue  of  the 
United  States  for  such  fiscal  year. 

While  this  Idea  seems  very  simple.  It 
would  really  put  Congress  on  the  spot. 
Instead  of  spending  money  for  every  pro- 
gram suggested,  we  in  Congress  would 
be  forced  to  set  priorities — to  look  at 
every  program  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  in  terms  of  its  value  in  relation  to 
other  needs  and  in  terms  of  the  limits  on 
the  resources  of  the  people. 

The  overwhelming  response  to  this 
legislation  has  been  most  heartening.  I 
have  received  letters  from  people  across 
the  country  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  332  and  a  balanced  budget. 
I  am  confident  that,  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted  by  this  Congress  and  ratified 
by  the  States,  it  will  be  a  big  step  toward 
cutting  back  inflation  and  returning  our 
economy  to  solid  ground. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS,  PEKING 
STYLE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  great 
oracles  of  the  public  right  to  know,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post,  have  already  learned  that  the  Red 
Chinese  regime  does  not  recognize  the 
first  amendment  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  Communist  Party  of  mainland 
China  has  reportedly  threatened  to  retal- 
iate against  the  two  American  newspa- 
pers because  they  dared  to  print  an  ad 
from  Americans  of  Chinese  descent  which 
was  critical  of  the  President's  new  China 
policy  in  importing  a  bunch  of  Red  Party 
diplomats  into  the  United  States.  The 
threat  reportedly  is  to  deny  the  two 
American  newspapers  a  news  bureau  in 
Peking. 

The  tragic  note  of  the  whole  incident 
is  that  the  free  Chinese  had  to  pay  for 
their  aid.  while  the  Red  Chinese  retalia- 
tion to  suppress  free  speech  got  free 
news  coverage. 

If  either  of  the  two  papers  forsakes 
their  free  press  heritage  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  bribe  of  a  newsdesk  in  Peking, 
then  their  readers  should  know  that  the 
dispatches  sent  from  the  bureau  are  just 
as  accurate  as  the  Peking  government 
will  allow.  That  is  freedom  of  the  press. 
Communist  style. 

(Prom   the  Washington  Post,  May   17,   1973! 

China    Threatens   New    York   Times   Over 

Anti-Peking  Ads 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

New  York.  May  16. — China  threatened  The 
New  York  Times  today  that  the  government 
wUl  not  allow  the  newspaper  to  open  a  bureau 
in  Peking  unless  it  stops  running  antl-Peklng 
advertisements. 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  managing  editor  of  The 
Times,  said  he  had  told  a  Peking  diplomat 
here  that  The  Times  regards  freedom  of  po- 
litical advertising  as  part  of  freedom  of  the 
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press  and  that  The  Times  will  continue  to 
accept  such  ads. 

The  Times,  which  has  been  allowed  to  send 
more  correspondents  to  visit  China  than  any 
other  American  newspaper,  has  long  sought 
a  bureau  in  Peking. 

Rosenthal  said  the  Chinese  had  Indicated 
several  times  in  years  of  "rather  informal 
dealings"  that  they  were  unhappy  that  The 
Times  printed  advertisements  from  "reac- 
tionary Chmese  groups"  In  America  and 
Taiwan. 

Assistant  managing  editor  Seymour  Top- 
ping, an  old  China  hand  who  did  the  Infor- 
mal negotiating,  told  the  Chinese  each  time 
that  the  newspaper  regarded  the  acceptance 
of  such  ads  as  Important  In  maintaining  a 
free  press. 

Rosenthal  was  requested  to  come  to  the 
Chinese  mission  to  the  United  Nations  by 
Chou  Nan,  a  first  secretary  who  is  one  of  the 
mission's  best  English  speakers  and  handles 
most  of  its  dealings  with  the  press. 

Chou  told  Rosenthal  that  his  government 
had  Instructed  him  to  tell  the  managing  edi- 
tor that  it  considered  these  advertisements 
unfriendly  acts  which  militated  against  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  peoples  of 
China  and  the  United  States. 

Chou  emphasized  that  Peking  considered 
that  such  advertisements  ran  counter  to  the 
goal  of  exchanging  newsmen  between  the 
two    countries. 

He  said  The  Times  should  know  how  the 
Chinese  government  felt  and  stop  running 
the  ads. 

Rosenthal  said  Chou  asked  "if  he  had 
made  himself  perfectly  clear.  I  told  him. 
'Yes.'  •■ 

Rosenthal  also  repeated  the  belief  that  a 
free  press  is  vlteU  in  this  country,  Including 
freedom  of  political  advertising,  and  that 
those  who  own  the  presses  have  an  obligation 
to  make  space  available  to  people  who  do 
not. 

The  managing  editor  said  he  also  showed 
Chou  advertisements  The  Times  had  run 
from  Communist  governments.  Including 
one  featuring  a  message  from  President  Kim 
II  Sung  of  North  Korea  and  others  from 
critics  of  The  Times. 

He  then  asked  directly:  "Does  this  mean 
we  win  not  be  allowed  a  bureau  in  Peking?" 
Rosenthal  said  Chou  smiled  ao<l  said  be 
had  nothing  to  add  to  his  first  /cment, 
"But  you  can  draw  your  own  cot>»iuslons." 
Chou  had  with  him  an  ad  from  the  May  10 
New  York  Times  In  which  "The  Chinese 
Consolidated  Benevolent  Association"  pro- 
tested the  establishment  of  the  new  Chinese 
liaison  office   In  Washington. 

The  Washington  Post  which  has  also 
requested  permission  to  establish  a  bureau 
In  Peking,  ran  a  similar  ad  May  10.  from 
the  Association  of  Free  Chinese  In  the  United 
States.  The  Post  said  today  that  like  the 
Times,  it  has  always  regarded  freedom  to  ad- 
vertise as  part  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
would  continue  to  accept  political  ads  that 
were  In  good  taste  and  factually  accurate. 


BRITISH  JOURNALIST  HENRY 
BRANDON  COMMENTS  ON  WATER- 
GATE AFFAIR 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
percussions of  the  Watergate  affair  and 
the  other  misdeeds  of  persons  associated 
with  President  Nixon  are  being  felt  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  country. 

On  a  visit  to  England  recently.  I  found 
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much  attention  being  given  by  the  most 
respected  British  journals  to  the  present 
crisis  of  confidence  in  the  President. 

One  of  the  most  perceptive  foreign  ob- 
servers of  the  American  scene,  Henrv 
Brandon  of  the  Simday  Times  of  Lon- 
don, wrote  an  article  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  his  23  years  as  a  journalist  in  the 
United  States  in  which  he  said: 

For  the  first  time  In  twenty-three  years. 
I  sense  a  fear  that  the  government  may  be 
rotten  at  the  core. 

I  wish  to  call  Mr.  Brandon's  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  it  in 
the  Record: 

Why  the  Morality  Disappeared 
(By  Henry  Brandon) 

Every  day  brings  new  tawdry  revelations 
about  the  moral  and  political  corruption  of 
President  Nixon's  re-election  campaign  and 
of  the  men  who  ran  It.  But  the  centre  of  the 
debate  has  now  shifted  to  the  President's 
own  future.  Can  he  salvage  his  own  prestige? 
Can  he  prevent  the  disintegration  of  his  own 
Administration?  Can  he  stave  off  the  kind  of 
co:istltutlonal  crisis  that  has  already  begun 
to  undermine  orderly  government? 

Americans  are  asking  such  questions.  They 
are  well  aware  of  how  much  depends  In  this 
world  on  a  well-functioning  US  government, 
and  how  much  their  own  fate  Is  Involved. 
Profound  worry  Is  mixed  with  disbelief  at 
the  moral  Insensltlvlty  of  the  men  around 
the  President;  sadness  goes  hand-ln-hand 
with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  full  truth 
must  be  exposed  to  the  light  of  day. 

NlXON  NOT  POPTTLAR 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  not  a  popular  President.  The 
residual  sympathy  he  enjoys  In  this  situa- 
tion therefore  does  not  go  deep.  But  their 
basic  patriotism  and  their  own  sense  of 
security  tend  to  make  most  Americans  rally 
In  support  of  the  Presidency  In  a  time  of 
crisis.  So  far  the  President  has  not  given 
them  the  explanation  of  bis  own  Innocence 
that  they  need.  All  they  know  at  thU  moment 
Is  that  he,  his  administration  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  United  States  is  in  deep 
trouble. 

Every  day  that  passes  without  the  Presi- 
dent setting  public  concern  and  suspicion 
at  rest,  will  make  It  more  difficult  for  him 
to  recover  public  confidence.  Some  of  his 
close  friends  have  advised  him  not  to  await 
the  indictments  by  the  grand  Jury,  as  he  has 
said  publicly  he  Is  going  to  do,  because 
he  must  know  by  now  In  his  own  heart,  whom 
he  still  trusts  and  whom  he  can  no  longer 
trust. 

Two  prominent  figures,  evangelist  Billy 
Graham  and  president-elect  Chesterfield 
Smith  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  asked 
President  Nixon  to  appoint  an  independent 
Investigator.  Several  Republican  members  of 
Congress  warned  that  unless  the  White  House 
Is  cleaned  out,  support  for  the  administra- 
tion's programme  In  Congress  and  political 
support  for  Republicans  In  the  next  elec- 
tions win  be  seriously  damaged. 

One  American  columnist,  a  lifelong  friend 
and  admirer  of  Mr.  Nixon's,  told  me  yesterday 
how  sick  at  heart  he  la,  how  humiliated  and 
ashamed  he  feels.  He  Is  now  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  the  President  to  act  decisively  and 
so  restore  his  credibility,  but  he  has  begtm 
to  wonder  whether  Mr.  Nixon  may  not  still 
believe  that  he  can  bluff  his  way  out  of  this 
sordid  cul-de-sac.  It  was  a  crl  de  coeur  from 
a  once  proud  conservative  and  Republican. 

Could  It  be  that  the  President  stiU  adheres 
to  the  belief,  that  as  he  wrote  In  his  book 
"Six  Crises":  "The  man  In  political  life 
must  come  to  expect  the  smear  and  to  know 
that,  generaUy.  the  best  thing  to  do  about 
It  Is  to  Ignore  It — and  hope  that  It  wlU  fade 
away." 
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There  Is  widespread  agreement  now  that, 
above  all,  the  President  must  provide  con- 
vincing proof  that  be  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  Watergate  bugging  affairs  and  that  he 
did  not  knowingly  participate  in  the  sub- 
sequent cover-up  operation.  He  has  also  been 
asked  In  many  qusu'ters  and,  most  sp)eclfi- 
cally  yesterday  by  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  appoint  an  In- 
dependent lawyer  as  a  special  prosecutor 
to  conduct  an  Independent  investigation  of 
the  Watergate  bugging  case  since  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  cannot  be  considered 
impartial    and   a   conflict   of   Interest  exists. 

PRESSUENTIAL    NEGLIGENCE 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  proper  Judicial 
processes  are  being  overtaken  by  Investigative 
news  reporters,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  this 
Is  due  to  President  Nixon's  own  negllence. 
There  were  ample  reasons  for  him  to  initiate 
the  kind  of  investigation  he  started  on  March 
21  much  earlier  and  to  confront  his  aides 
with  the  right  questions  sooner,  but  Mr. 
Nixon  is  known  to  loathe  unpleasant  per- 
sonal confrontations.  He  has  a  habit  of 
avoiding  them  and  leaving  them  to  his  aides. 
Maybe  when  it  came  to  confronting  those 
he  had  trusted  most — men  like  Haldeman 
(the  White  House  chief  of  staff) :  Ehrlichman 
(the  White  House  chief  domestic  adviser); 
and  Dean  (Pres.  Nixon's  counsel) — men 
whom  he  had  used  as  his  own  Instruments 
to  confront  others,  he  prevaricated  for  as 
lonr;  as  possible. 

The  President  should  have  been  aware  that 
rightly  or  wrongly,  his  integrity  and  his 
intellectual  and  moral  honestly  have  always 
been  considered  his  weak  points,  especially 
by  the  Opposition.  It  was  obvious  that  in 
the  current  scandal  these  qualities  would, 
Justifiably  again  be  placed  In  serious  doubt 
because  of  the  number  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions and  the  mounting  evidence  of  wrong- 
doins. 

Such  questions  are  not  asked  out  of  spite 
by  the  Press,  which  has  experienced  so  much 
abuise  by  the  Nixon  Administration,  but  to 
make  the  President  In  his  Isolation  realise 
how  far  the  doubts  and  suspicions  among 
the  public  have  gone. 

Under  the  American  constitution  there  Is 
no  "fiexlble  response,"  to  use  a  term  of 
nuclear  strategy,  In  dealing  with  presidential 
misconduct.  It  can  either  be  Ignored  or  he 
can  be  Impeached  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  tried  by  the  Senate — but  there 
Is  no  form  of  limited  censure. 

Although  no  evidence  has  so  far  come  to 
light  directly  Implicating  the  President, 
public  opinion  polls  show  that  four  out  of 
every  10  Americans  believe  Mr.  Nixon  had 
prior  knowledge  of  the  Watergate  affair. 
It  proves  that  even  as  a  president  Mr.  Nixon 
has  not  made  an  impression  as  a  man  of 
great  principle  or  substantial  character.  It 
also  proves  that  he  Is  hurt  personally  by  a 
crLsls  of  confidence  In  himself  and  In  his 
Judgment.  The  men  he  chose  to  run  his 
official  household  clearly  were  unsulted  to 
be  entrusted  with  such  high  responsibilities. 

NIXON  ADVISORS  INEXPERIENCED 

Nobody  can  quite  understand  how  men 
on  whom  such  powers  were  bestowed  by  the 
man  who  Inspired  such  loyalty  In  them, 
could  have  gone  astray  In  such  a  monu- 
mentally crass  way.  In  contrast  to  most  of 
the  earlier  White  House  scandals.  In  this 
case  nobody  Is  accused  of  having  tried  to 
line  his  own  pockets.  The  crimes  committed 
were  all  done  to  ensure  Mr.  Nixon's  re-elec- 
tion. 

The  best  explanation  Is  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
entourage  Is  almost  devoid  of  men  with  polit- 
ical exi>erlence.  a  surprising  choice  by  such 
a  veteran  politician  as  the  President.  He  has 
surrounded  himself  Instead  with  tough- 
minded  managers  and  huckster-type  public 
relations  men.  The  power  they  wielded  in- 
spired little  respect.  They  used  It  In  what 
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many  came  to  feel  an  autocratic  manner  to 
run  the  entire  administration  from  a  very 
few  desks  m  the  White  House.  The  believed 
In  the  arrogance  of  power  rather  than  In  its 
fallibility.  They  were  also  contemptuous  of 
p>olltlclans  and  therefore  skeptical  of  that 
Indefinable  quality:  the  public  appeal  of 
public  men.  They  were  trained  to  have  only 
confidence  In  the  manipulation  and  the  sell- 
ing of  politicians,  not  in  their  Innate  quali- 
ties, and  they  proved  that  anything  goes 
when  It  came  to  ensure  Mr.  Nixon's  and,  In 
effect,  their  own,  victory. 

As  a  consequence,  they  had  no  feel  for 
what  Is  and  what  Is  not  possible  or  permissi- 
ble In  politics.  It  made  it  hard  for  them  to 
conceive  the  role  of  moral  principles  In  poli- 
tics and  the  restraints  that  exist  in  politics 
on  deception  and  on  the  uses  of  unlimited 
funds.  To  enable  them  to  deploy  their  power 
at  win,  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  young  men,  equally 
cynical  and  unscrupulous  and  also  without 
I>olltlcal  experience.  They  were  "doers,"  who 
would  carry  out  their  orders  without  ques- 
tioning them.  They  were  enthusiastic,  rather 
efficient  opportunists,  who  had  no  Judgment 
of  their  ow'n,  who  had  never  earned  as  much 
money  as  they  did  In  the  White  House  and 
.so  saw  themselves  as  transnaisslon  belts  of 
Presidential  power. 

They  had  little  respect  for  the  political 
system,  for  the  game  of  politics,  or  for  politi- 
cians and  they  treated  members  of  Congress 
and  the  Cabinet  accordingly.  This  also  ex- 
plains why  the  "palace  guard"  In  this  su- 
preme crisis  elicits  so  little  sympathy  any- 
where. 

During  the  election  campaign,  one  cabinet 
member  was  given  orders  to  attack  George 
Meany,  the  labour  leader,  who  was  said  to 
have  made  a  disparaging  remark  about  the 
President.  He  was  given  a  prepared  text  for 
the  attack  and  told  where  to  deliver  it.  The 
cabinet  member  then  got  hold  of  Mr.  Meany's 
speech  and  did  not  find  it  disparaging  of  the 
President.  So  he  called  one  of  the  Junior 
"palace  guard"  and  told  him  that  he  had 
decided  against  making  the  speech.  It  did 
not  take  long  for  him  to  realise  that  he  was 
being  blackballed  in  various  ways. 

For  a  time,  Mr.  Nixon  kept  some  of  his 
friends  among  the  political  pros  at  his  elbow. 
Men  like  Brv-ce  Harlow,  Robert  Finch  and 
Donald  Rumsfeld  all  used  to  be  close  to  the 
President.  They  would  all  have  advised 
strongly  against  the  conspiratorial  approach 
to  the  election  campaign.  But  they  were 
gradually  squeezed  out  by  Haldeman  and 
Ehrlichman  until  no  politician  was  left  In 
the  White  House  who  understood  what  It 
means  In  the  old-fashioned  way  to  pull  polit- 
ical strings.  A  White  House  without  polit- 
ically experienced  men  Is  like  a  turbine 
without  pressure  gauges. 

What  further  complicated  relations  within 
the  "palace  guard"  was  the  rivalry  that 
existed  between  Haldeman  and  the  former 
Attorney  General,  John  Mitchell,  and  their 
respective  staffs.  Each  considered  himself  the 
principal  power  centre,  but,  at  least  on  the 
surface,  when  Mitchell  resigned  last  July, 
allegedly  because  he  wanted  to  spend  more 
time  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  Haldeman 
reigned  supreme.  Staff  loyalties,  however, 
continued  to  remain  divided  and  the  34-year- 
old  John  Wesley  Dean,  an  eager,  hard-driving 
man  with  a  boyish  charm,  who  had  been 
placed  Into  the  White  House  by  Mitchell,  re- 
mained loyal  to  his  former  boas. 

JEB    MAGRtrOER   ROLE 

When  the  38-year-old  fresh-faced  but 
rather  Insecure  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder,  a 
Haldema!!  protege,  began  to  Incriminate 
Mitchell  and  Dean  as  participants  in  the 
planning  of  the  Watergate  bugging  operation 
Dean  immediately  warned  that  he  would  not 
be  made  a  "scapegoat"  and  began  pointing 
the  finger  at  Magruder  and  Haldeman. 

Magruder,  who  has  experience  In  merchan- 
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dlslng  cosmetics  and  women's  hosiery,  since 
then  has  privately  explained  that  the  only 
reason  he  decided  to  tell  the  prosecutors  the 
truth  was  because  President  Nixon  had  asked 
all  those  mvolved  to  confess  the  truth.  More 
accurately,  though,  it  was  after  he  had  heard 
that  an  underling  had  begun  to  "sing"  that 
he  decided  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story  in  his 
own  defence.  And  so  the  fioodgaies  which 
the  "palace  guard"  had  assumed  were  well 
bolted,  were  kicked  open  by  a  man  whom 
Haldeman  had  counted  among  his  most  loyal 
and  reliable  colleagues. 

It  was  from  this  pjint  on  that  Haldeman 
and  Ehrlichman — the  true  spear  bearers  in 
the  "palace  guard '—began  to  feel  endan- 
gered. By  now  they  have  not  only  lost  the 
loyalty  of  their  own  team,  but  they  have 
aroused  the  ire  of  a,  maybe  naive,  but  honest, 
ex-manner,  the  former  acting  FBI  Director, 
Patrick  Gray,  whom  they  used  to  destroy  two 
folders  of  documents  which  they  considered 
too  "hot"  to  keep  in  the  White  House.  One  of 
the  documents  included  fabricated  State  De- 
partment cables  designed  to  Implicate  the 
late  President  Kennedy  In  the  1963  political 
assassination  of  South  Vietnamese  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  The  other  was  a  dossier  on 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  the  Chappa- 
quiddick  accident.  Gray,  now  in  his  righteous 
anger,  is  another  loyalist  willing  to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  prosecution. 

It  has  been  known  before  that  the  Water- 
gate conspirators  had  also  been  involved  in 
collecting  a  "dirty  file"  on  Teddy  Kennedy. 
Just  in  case  he  got  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation, but  it  was  news  that  they  had  gone  as 
far  as  faking  State  Department  cables  to 
damage  the  Kennedy  name. 

Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman  have  now  suc- 
ceeded In  persviading  President  Nixon  :o 
postpone  any  drastic  steps.  Including  their 
own  resignations.  They  do  not  only  have  an 
extraordinary  hold  over  the  President,  they 
are  also  his  own  last  ditch  defence  Much  of 
his  own  ability  to  clear  himself  of  all  com- 
plicity may  depend  on  them. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  functioning  of  the 
Nixon  administration  depends  on  these  two 
men.  such  has  been  the  concentration  of  the 
decision-making  process,  such  has  been  Mr. 
Nixon's  habit  of  delegating  power.  Even  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  Dr.  Kissinger  de- 
pends to  some  extent  on  Haldeman  in  clear- 
ing certain  decisions  that  affect  his  own  oper- 
ation and  the  State  Department  or  the 
Pentagon. 

Haldeman  dislikes  the  star  quality  Kis- 
singer has  acquired,  dislikes  the  liberal 
friends  he  consorts  with,  and  at  times  has 
let  it  be  known  that  Kissinger's  relations 
with  the  President  have  become  strained;  but 
he  also  recognised  the  extent  to  which  the 
President  depends  on  Kissinger  and.  In  the 
end,  that  remained  the  decisive  factor  even 
for  him. 

Kls.slnger's  reputation  remains  totally  un- 
tainted by  what  happened  at  the  other  end 
of  his  corridor,  where  Haldeman  has  his  office, 
and  so  Is  that  of  Treasury  Secretary  George 
Shultz  and  that  of  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Attorney- 
General  Klelndlenst,  who  Is  likely  to  go.  If 
and  when  the  President  decides  on  a  drastic 
hotise  cleaning.  But  they  all  feel  crippled  by 
the  fact  that  the  President  Is  crippled. 

There  Is  a  gloom  In  the  White  House  such 
as  I  have  not  seen  It  In  all  the  23  years  I 
have  been  In  this  city.  The  great  crises  of 
the  past  electrified  the  atmosphere,  created 
great  tension,  out  there  was  always  an  inner 
confidence  In  the  ultimate  ability  of  the 
President  to  act  and  to  govern.  1  remember  an 
Interview  with  President  Johnson  during  the 
Tet  offensive  In  Vietnam  when  he  looked 
ashen  and  could  hardly  speak;  I  remember 
the  extreme  but  quiet  tension  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis;  the  despair  during  the 
McCarthy  days  in  the  early  fifties  and  the 
determination  to  act  after  the  Invasion  of 
South  Korea.  But  I  do  not  remember  sensing 
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a  fear  that  the  government  may  be  rotten  at 
the  core. 

It  Is  therefore  high  time  that  the  President 
restored  the  sanctity  of  his  ofiBce,  offered  solid 
proof  of  his  Innocence  and  restored  the  credi- 
bility of  his  administration.  He  must  also 
clean  out  the  Augean  stables  and  surround 
himself  with  men  who  have  a  broader  vision, 
a  greater  sense  of  morality  and  a  better  grasp 
of  the  American  political  system  and  what  Is 
expected  of  the  President,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  find  these  men  In  this  situation. 

It  may  be  a  hopeful  sign  that  Mr.  Nlzon 
has  now  turned  to  an  outside  lawyer,  the 
70-year-old  John  J.  Wilson,  and  entmsted 
him  with  the  task  of  determining  whether  his 
principal  aides  are  implicated  In  the  scandal. 

Two  key  figures,  Patrick  Gray  and  Jeb 
Magruder,  resigned  on  Friday,  but  It  ts  dif- 
ficult to  Imagine  that  Dean  and  Erllchman — 
who  handed  Gray  the  two  Kennedy  folders  to 
burn — are  not  directly  Implicated. 

Following  Gray's  forced  resignation.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Immediately  appointed  William 
Ruckelshaus  as  the  new  (acting)  head  of  the 
FBI — and  for  more  reasons  than  that  he  has 
been  up  to  now  head  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Nixon  now  seems  more  isolated  than 
ever  before.  Even  though  he  flew  ofit  yesterday 
to  Inspect  flood  conditions  in  Mississippi  as 
If  he  had  nothing  more  serious  on  his  mind, 
he  cannot  ignore,  however  much  he  may  want 
to.  that  he  himself  Is  In  danger  of  drowning. 


MILITARY  RANKS  ATTRACT  FEW 
BLACKS 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marjland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  those  who  purport  to 
be  "liberal  spokesmen"  who  oppose  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  on  the  grounds  that 
the  draft  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
poor  and  the  black.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth  than  this  paternalis- 
tic argument.  In  the  past,  the  proportion 
of  blacks  among  draftees  has  always  been 
greater  than  the  proportion  of  blacks 
among  enlistees.  In  addition,  the  ability 
to  escape  military  ser\'ice  through  de- 
ferments and  medical  exemptions  has 
consistently  been  more  readily  available 
to  the  educated  and  aflfluent. 

Under  the  draft,  yoiuig  men  and  their 
families  were  forced  to  serve  at  poverty 
level  wages,  while  the  defense  dollar 
went  to  hardware,  machinery,  and  pay 
increases  for  the  senior  grades.  Today, 
the  lower  ranking  enlisted  man  is  given 
a  fair  .salan-'.  which  allows  him  to  sup- 
port his  family  with  a  certain  measiu^e  of 
dignity. 

The  real  problem  i.-?  not  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Presidential  power  to  draft — 
it  is  the  persistent  lack  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Armed  Forces.  Although 
r,ome  improvements  have  been  made  in 
recent  years,  minority  group  recruitment 
and  advancement  still  lags  badly.  These 
topics  were  highlighted  in  a  recent  article 
entitled  "Military  Ranks  Attract  Pew 
Blacks,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April  29,  1973) 

Mu.rrAHY    Ranks    Attract    Few    Blacks 
(By  Robert  Enstad) 

A  few  years  back,  the  best  opportunity 
available  to  a  young  black  with  a  college  de- 
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gree  was  an  Army  career.  This  situation  has 
changed  as  the  Army  and  other  branches  of 
the  mllitarj-  flght  a  losing  battle  with  Indus- 
try to  attract  educated  blacks  and  other 
minority-group  members  to  their  ranks. 

The  blunt  fact  Is  that  the  armed  services, 
which  statistically  look  Illy  white,  especially 
In  the  officer  ranks  Just  cant  attract  the 
minority-group  people  they  would  like.  And 
the  fear  that  an  all-volunteer  Army  which 
became  a  reality  on  Jan.  1,  would  become  a 
haven  for  America's  minorities  is  not  coming 
true. 

"The  minority  community  of  this  nation 
Isn't  banging  the  door  to  get  in,"  said  Lt. 
Col.  Donald  WUltford.  a  black  in  charge  of 
the  Army's  minority-officer  procurement  pro- 
gram. "Our  biggest  problem  Is  one  of  aware- 
ness, of  letting  the  minorities  know  that  the 
Army  Is  no  longer  World  War  II  or  Korea, 
that  the  Army  Is  educationally  oriented." 

The  story  Is  the  same  for  the  Air  Force, 
the  Marines,  and  the  Navy,  which  also  are 
trymg  desperately  to  increase  minority- 
group  representation  In  their  enlisted  and 
officer  ranks. 

According  to  CWO  John  L.  Beverley,  the 
Navy's  minority-programs  officer  for  Illinois, 
the  Navy  is  still  flghtmg  its  old  Image  of  an 
institution  that  didn't  accept  blacks,  which 
was  true  until  1942. 

"Many  blacks  will  question  us  and  ask 
where  their  advancement  will  be  In  the 
Navy,"  said  Beverley,  "Our  biggest  problem 
Is  trying  to  erase  that  old  Image  of  segre- 
gation and  discrimination,  of  blacks  who 
served  In  the  Navy  being  mostly  cooks  and 
stewards." 

Minority  participation  in  the  armed  forces 
as  of  last  June  30  was  roughly  the  same  as 
their  percentage  or  the  nation's  population. 
The  figures  were  87.2  per  cent  Caucasian, 
11.1  per  cent  black,  and  1.7  per  cent  from 
other  minority  groups. 

However,  most  minority-group  members 
were  enlisted  men.  and  the  percentage  of 
black  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  was  several 
percentage  points  above  their  percentage 
of  the  total  population. 

Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  officers  were  black. 
The  Army  led  with  3.9  per  cent  of  its  offi- 
cers, followed  by  the  Air  Force.  1.7  per  cent: 
the  Marines,  1.5  per  cent;  and  the  Navy,  .9 
per  cent. 

The  Army  figure  reflected  only  a  .7-per  cent 
Increase  In  black  officers  since  1964,  a  pe- 
riod In  which  the  Army  and  the  other  mili- 
tary branches  established  special  recruiting 
efforts  to  attract  blacks.  Spanish-speaking 
Americans.  Orientals,  and  American  Indians. 

Why  have  these  efforts  had  so  little  suc- 
cess? 

According  to  WUUford  and  MaJ.  Lazelle  E. 
Free  and  Lt.  Alfredo  Brown,  both  of  the 
Army's  5th  Recruiting  District  human-rela- 
tions office,  the  Army's  failure  Is  caused  by: 

The  requirement  of  a  college  degree  to  get 
Into  the  Army's  officer  program. 

Anti-Army  attitudes  that  grew  out  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war. 

Peer-group  pressure  not  to  Join  the 
military. 

Lack  of  prestige  among  blacks  in  being  an 
Army  officer.  Many  blacks  "never  think  of 
themselves  as  wearing  anything  more  than 
stripes  In  the  Army."  Brown  said. 

New  opportunity  In  Industry  for  educated 
blacks. 

Why  Is  It  so  Important  that  the  Army  have 
more  black  officers?  Seventeen  per  cent  of 
the  Army's  enlisted  personnel  Is  black,  and 
these  men  cannot  find  enough  black  officers 
with  whom  to  relate. 

"When  you  try  to  spread  the  minority  of- 
ficers among  different  parts  of  the  Army 
you  don't  have  enough,"  said  WllUford.  "The 
enlisted  man  can't  see  enough  of  them  to 
say,  'Hey.  he  has  done  something.  I  want  to 
belike  him." " 

Ironically,  the  Army's  own  higher  stand- 
ards  for  enlisted   men   are   making   It   more 
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difficult  to  enlist  minority-group  members 
In  those  ranks.  Starting  this  year  the  Army  is 
recruiting  only  a  small  percentage  of  men 
without  high  school  degrees  and  Is  being 
more  strict  about  accepting  young  persons 
with  minor  police  records.  This  means  that 
such  persons,  who  often  are  from  minority 
groups,  can  no  longer  find  an  escape  from 
their  troubles  and  Joblessness  In  the  Army. 

Said  Lt.  Col.  Prank  S.  WestUng,  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Army's  5th  Recruiting  District: 

"We  used  to  allow  recruiters  to  make 
phone  checks  of  an  applicant's  police  record. 
Now  he  must  have  some  written  proof.  Re- 
peated trouble  with  the  law  means  he  could 
be  trouble  for  us.  We  want  to  avoid  those 
people." 

Westllng  and  Lt.  Col.  James  Clltes,  chief 
of  recruiting  for  the  5th  Recruiting  District, 
believe  the  Army  still  has  discrimination 
problems  It  must  overcome  If  it  Is  to  attract 
more  blacks.  But  they  also  believe  the  Army 
has  made  considerable  progress  at  Integra- 
tion, and  that  this  message  hasn't  gotten 
across  to  the  black  community.  There  are 
nine  black  Army  generals,  they  point  out. 

"It  is  terribly  Important  to  us  that  the 
black  go  back  to  his  community  after  his 
Army  service  and  have  good  things  to  say 
about  us,"  said  Westllng. 

The  one  bright  spot  for  military  recruiters 
Is  that,  while  they  are  not  doing  as  well  as 
they  like,  they  are  doing  much  better  than 
they  were  10  or  even  5  years  ago  in  attracting 
minority-group  members. 

"Over-all,  we  are  doing  very  well,  con- 
sidering where  we  were,"  said  Beverley,  the 
Navy  recruiter.  "As  time  goes  on  we  will  do 
much  better." 


Percentages  op  Groups  in  Armed  Services 
The  following  table  shows  how  much 
minority-group  participation  there  Is  In  the 
armed  services.  The  figures  are  for  last  Jure 
30,  the  latest  figures  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

These  figures  have  changed  somewhat, 
especially  since  the  military  has  been  cutting 
down  on  Its  strength  since  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  category  of  "others"  Includes  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  Orientals,  and  American 
Indians. 

[In  percent] 

TOTAL    IN    ALL    BRANCHES    OF    THE    MtLITARY 

2,311,194 

Caucasians 87.2 

Blacks   11.1 

Others 1.7 

ARMY    ENLISTED    MEN    TOTAI.— 686,695 

Caucasians  81.9 

Blacks    17.0 

Others 1.1 

ARMY    OFFICERS    TOTAL — 121,290 

Caucasians 95.7 

Blacks   3.9 

Others .4 

NAVY  ENLISTED  MEN  TOTAL 510,669 

Caucasians  89.0 

Blacks 6.4 

Others  4.6 

NAVY  OFFICERS  TOTAL — 73,155 

Caucasians   98.7 

Blacks .9 

Others .4 

AIR  FORCES  ENLISTED  MEN  TOTAL 599.774 

Caucasians   86.6 

Blacks 12.6 

Others .8 

AIR  FORCES  OFFICERS  TOTAI- 121,674 

Caucasians  97.7 

Blacks   -. 1.7 

Others .6 

MARINE  CORPS  ENLISTCD  MEN  TOTAL 178.39S 

Caucasians  86.1 

Blacks 12.6 

Others 1.3 
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MARINE  CORPS  OFFICERS  TOTAL 19,542 

Caucasians  98.0 

Blacks - _     1.5 

Others .6 


SCIENTIFIC  MERIT  AND  BIO- 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  other 
occasions  I  have  addressed  the  adminis- 
tration proposals  to  reduce  funding  for 
biomedical  research,  both  in  the  form  of 
total  funds  available  for  grants  and  by 
eliminating  National  Institutes  of  Health 
research  training  grants.  Another  pro- 
posal has  been  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion, that  while  less  obvious  than  budg- 
etary reductions,  deserves  most  serious 
consideration. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  current 
grant  system  employed  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  be  replaced  with  a 
contract  system,  thus  eliminating  the 
primary  function  of  the  NIH  "Peer  Re- 
view System"  that  presently  controls  the 
awarding  of  research  grants.  A  number 
of  university-based  medical  research  in- 
stitutions and  researchers  have  chal- 
lenged these  proposals,  claiming  that 
their  result  would  be  to  significantly  in- 
crease funding  for  industrial  research 
projects  without  due  regard  to  scientific 
merit. 

One  such  critic  is  Dr.  Jerome  Gross,  a 
professor  of  medicine  at  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  a  biologist  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  in  Boston.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  the  views  of  Dr.  Gross,  who 
spoke  before  the  hearings  I  held  on  pro- 
posed cuts  in  Federal  medical  programs 
on  May  5. 1973,  in  Newton,  Mass.: 

COMMENTS  OF  JEROME   GROSS,  MJ3. 

As  a  member  of  the  professional  biomedical 
community  I  wish  to  comment  on  what  I  see 
as  an  Increasingly  destructive  trend  In  the 
philosophy  and  procedures  for  federal  fund- 
ing of  research,  particularly  basic  research  In 
the  biomedical  sciences. 

To  Introduce  myself,  I  am  Professor  of 
Medicine  at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  Bi- 
ologist at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. My  major  area  of  Interest  deals  with  the 
biological  and  biochemical  mechanisms  of 
growth  and  development  which  are  Involved 
in  crippling  birth  defects,  structural  deformi- 
ties resulting  from  chronic  diseases  and  fail- 
ure to  heal  properly,  and  the  mechanisms  of 
aging. 

Regarding  the  cut-back  In  funds  for  bio- 
medical research.  It  has  been  easy  to  accept 
the  too  obvious  explanation  that  this  partic- 
ular area  of  governmental  support  Is  being 
treated  uniformly  like  all  others  undergoing 
fund  reduction.  This  argument  might  be  ac- 
ceptable If  It  weren't  for  the  fact  that  the 
trend  began  at  least  seven  years  ago  during 
the  Johnson  administration.  Some  of  us  be- 
came aware  of  increasing  pressures  to  encour- 
age contracts,  targeted  practical  research,  to 
cost  account  the  benefits  of  research  and  to 
answer  the  question,  "why  can't  we  admin- 
ister our  research  along  the  lines  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense"?  There  were  at  that 
time  trial  balloon.s  raised  at  the  NIH,  ques- 
tioning the  desirability  of  the  Peer  Review 
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System  and  tentatively  proposing  the  use  of 
"'In  house"  admmistratlve  evaluations  of 
quality  and  desirability  by  NIH  staff  scien- 
tists and  administrators.  In  1966  this  hospital 
was  visited  by  3  paid  Industrial  consultants  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  bow  our  research  capabilities 
might  be  coordinated  with  those  sectors  of 
the  aerospace  industry  which  would  relate  to 
biomedical  research  and  development.  We 
were  told  of  the  advantages  of  contract  type 
research,  of  how  the  NIH  Peer  Review  System 
really  functioned  on  the  basis  of  cronyism 
and  special  "in"  privilege;  ergo,  why  don't  we 
get  smart  and  administer  our  research  more 
In  line  with  Industrial  procedures. 

I  suggest  that  with  the  rapid  Increase  In 
research  funds  and  potential  for  Industrial- 
ization of  health-related  research  there  has 
been  strongly  increased  pressure  to  obtain 
a  much  larger  share  of  public  research  money 
and  control  for  Industry.  Under  the  present 
NIH  granting  mechanism  one  wonders  how 
research  proposals  from  Industry  would  have 
fared  In  the  competition  with  universities  on 
the  basis  of  scientific  merit.  Under  a  contract 
system  with  ad  hoc  reviewing  committees  or 
"in  house"  administrative  decisions.  Industry 
can  be  assiired  of  a  far  larger  share  of  the 
funds  regardless  of  scientific  merit — and  a 
larger  hand  In  the  decision  making. 

In  order  to  make  this  shift  in  fund 
mechanisms,  the  easiest  procedure  Is  to  cut 
back  research  grant  applications  In  order  to 
force  university  Investigators  to  accept  con- 
tracts. In  addition,  opposition  Is  most  ef- 
fectively eliminated  by  removing  the  key 
staff  members  at  DHEW  and  the  NIH  who 
might  flght  the  shift  In  policies  through 
their  long  established  relationships  with 
congressional  committees,  executive  agen- 
cies and  the  outside  scientific  public. 

What  further  evidence  Is  there  for  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  "game  plan"?  Published 
figures  from  the  NIH  show  a  progressively 
Increasing  shift  toward  research  contracts 
of  large  size.  The  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute, 
both  of  which  have  been  fattened  In  their 
appropriations  are  Increasingly  going  the 
large  contract  direction.  The  rest  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  still  primarily 
operating  through  research  grants,  have 
been  seriously  cut  in  their  appropriations, 
the  net  effect  of  which  will  mean  reduction 
In  the  work  of  the  study  sections  and  the 
redirection  of  grantees  toward  contracts.  In 
this  manner  the  standing  committee  type 
peer  review  system  Is  being  automatically 
attenuated  and  the  Industrialization  of  the 
universities  being  effectuated. 

The  open  contention  that  scientific  merit 
and  quality  should  not  have  top  priority  In 
the  evaluation  procedure  Is  a  built  In  philo- 
sophic feature  of  these  trends  away  from  a 
continuing  national  competition  for  re- 
search funds.  Loss  of  faith  In  the  ethic  of 
quality  will  doom  science  to  mediocrity, 
lead  to  high  cost  technological  develop- 
ments such  as  respirator  tanks  for  the  treat- 
ment of  polio  and  the  loss  of  low  cost  highly 
creative  laboratories,  such  as  that  of  John 
Enders  who  solved  the  problem  of  polio  via 
basic  laboratory  studies  supported  by  shoe 
string  research  grants. 

If  It  Is  not  possible  to  alter  this  trend 
away  from  competitive  research  grants  and 
toward  large  administratively  awarded  con- 
tracts we  should  at  least  try  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  attempting  to  establish  a 
peer  review  mechanism  for  contracts  based 
on  quality  and  competition. 

It  Is  a  well  known  secret  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  recently  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  for  discreet  distribu- 
tion to  certain  NIH  officials  recommending 
abolition  of  the  study  section  peer  review 
system  and  the  substitution  of  mall  review- 
ers who  are  not  associated  with  the  particu- 
lar field  of  the  application,  i.e.  not  knowl- 
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edgeable.  It  Is  also  strongly  rumored  that 
NIH  committees  are  studying  alternate  plans 
for  reviewmg  mechanisms.  It  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance that  the  NIH  and  Interested  con- 
gressmen receive  serious  Impute  from  the 
outside  with  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  present  Peer  Review  System  and  useful 
modifications.  There  certainly  has  been  rela- 
tively little  open  debate  and  discussion  of 
this  vital  subject  now  In  the  backwash  of 
budget  cuts. 


LOUIS     GOLDBLATT     MERITS     RE- 
TAILER OF  THE   YEAR  AWARD 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
10,  1973,  Louis  Goldblatt,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Goldblatt  Bros., 
Inc.,  received  the  National  Brand  Names 
Retailer  of  the  Year  Award  at  the  Annual 
Awards  Banquet  of  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation. 

The  coveted  Retailer  of  the  Year 
Award  denotes  marketing  of  the  finest 
quality  and  widely  diversified  general 
merchandise,  as  well  as  leadership  in  ad- 
vertising and  promotion,  business  rela- 
tions, continuity  of  finest  standards,  em- 
ployee training  programs,  community  in- 
terest, and  participation  in  civic  and 
cultural  affairs. 

It  is  an  award  justly  deserved  by 
Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc..  for  the  high  stand- 
ards— in  policy  and  practice — main- 
tained over  the  years  by  that  company 
having  served  the  best  interests  of  the 
consumer  by  giving  him,  along  with  cour- 
teous and  efficient  services,  access  to  high 
quality  merchandise  at  costs  affordable 
by  the  average  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lou  Goldblatt  began  his 
career  in  his  fathers  tiny  neighborhood 
dry  goods  store  in  Chicago  and  this  orig- 
inal $500  investment  has  been  developed 
Into  a  chainstore  organization  of  46 
full-line  department  stores,  located  in 
four  Midwest  States,  employing  more 
than  10.000  people. 

Lou  Goldblatt  is  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican, and  a  humble  and  compassionate 
man.  He  has  participated  in  ever>-  worth- 
while endeavor  in  our  community  in  or- 
der to  help  those  who  are  in  need  of  help. 
He  is  a  great  humanitarian  who  has  al- 
ways contributed  generouslv  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  people  of  our  community. 
He  is  an  outstanding  philanthropist  who 
has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  such 
meritorious  causes  as  cancer  research, 
the  cerebral  palsy  campaign,  heart  dis- 
ease research,  and  other  charities  in- 
volving hospitals,  clinics,  rehabilitation 
centers,  and  medical  research.  Above  all. 
he  has  never  lost  the  common  touch. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  him,  to  his 
wonderful  wife,  and  to  the  entire  Gold- 
blatt familj-  for  this  well-deserved  recog- 
nition. They  have  our  best  wishes  for 
manj'  years  of  good  health  and  continu- 
ing fruitful  service  to  the  people  of  our 
great  country. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-  URBAN  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  CENTER 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
ground  was  broken  in  Minneapolis  for 
the  S2.5  million  Urban  American  Indian 
Center. 

This  new  facility,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  countrj-.  will  provide  a  uniquely  In- 
dian cultural  and  social  setting  in  which 
urban  Indian  people  can  deal  with  their 
own  needs  on  their  own  terms. 

The  following  article  in  the  Model 
City  Paper  provides  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  new  Indian  Center. 

The  article  follows : 
tJRBAN    American    Indian    Centisi    Ground- 
break  May   10 

Ground  will  be  broken  May  10  for  the  Ur- 
ban American  Indian  Center  at  Bloomlngton 
and  Franklin  Avenvies.  former  site  of  the 
Adams  Elementary  School. 

The  40,000-square-foot  social  service,  cul- 
tural and  recreation  complex  geared  toward 
the  needs  of  the  urban  Indian  will  be  fi- 
nanced with  a  t2.5-mllllon  grant  from  the 
federal  government.  City  of  Minneapolis  and 
Model  City. 

Actual  construction  will  begin  early  thla 
summer  with  completion  projected  for 
spring  of  1974.  Construction  bids  should  be 
let  around  June  1. 

Keynote  speaker  for  ceremonies  beginning 
at  2  p.m.  is  Don  Cook,  chairman  of  the  Indian 
Center  board  of  directors. 

Representatives  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  of  the 
city  and  Model  City  wUl  make  brief  remarks. 
There  wlU  also  be  an  opening  statement  by 
Erv  Sargent,  coordinator  of  the  center. 

Leon  Cook,  chairman  of  the  National 
Council  of  American  Indians,  members  of  the 
National  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association  and 
chairman  of  tribes  throughout  the  Midwest 
have  been  invited. 

The  Indian  Center  Is  the  first  federally- 
funded  project  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

The  structure's  emphasis,  that  of  a  "com- 
mon community  pavilion,"  according  to  Jerry 
Johnson  of  the  Partners,  chief  architects  for 
the  project,  will  be  conveyed  through  the  use 
of  huge  l-by-6  foot  hemlock  beams  in  the 
celling. 

The  angular  shape  of  the  structure  "came 
naturally,"  he  said,  given  the  site  and  build- 
ing's planned  uses  A  full-sized  fieldhouse 
that  will  accommodate  everything  from 
basketball  to  Indoor  tennis  and  baseball  is 
set  back  on  the  site.  It  will  have  bleacher 
seating  for  600. 

Directly  In  front  of  the  fieldhouse  along 
Franklin  Avenue,  an  open-air  amphitheater 
will  be  located.  Over  600  spectators  can  sit 
along  its  terraced  sides  and  the  ceremonial 
plaza  will  be  large  enough  for  150  partic- 
ipants. 

The  western  portion  of  the  center  dogleg^ 
out  from  the  fieldhouse  to  blend  with  store- 
fronts along  Franklin  Avenue.  This  wing  will 
contain  social  services  offices,  an  auditorium, 
central  court-museum,  library,  small  clinics 
and  a  guest  house  for  visiting  teams  or 
lecturers. 

Housed  m  the  rear  of  the  wing  is  a  day 
care  center  for  up  to  60  children.  It  opens 
onto  a  courtyard,  playspace  and  wading  pool. 

The  center  will  also  include  a  kitchen, 
lockers  and  meeting  rooms. 

The  architects  and  board  of  directors  have 
tried  to  incorporate  as  much  natural  mate- 
rial Into  the  design  and  stucture  as  possible, 
Johnson  said.   Most  of  the  Interior  will  b« 
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skylighted,  natural-finish  wood  siding  will 
cover  the  exterior  and  sidewalks  and  ramps 
leading  to  the  building  wind  around  care- 
fully existing  trees. 

Denby  Deegan  Associates  of  Bismarck, 
N.D.,  have  been  hired  to  lend  an  Indian 
motif  to  walls,  floors  and  furnishings.  Plans 
are  being  made  to  apply  large  Indian  art 
abstractions  to  the  exterior  walls.  Quarry 
tUe,  perhaps  from  Moose  Lake,  will  be  laid 
in  the  plaza  floors. 

Symbolic  play  equipment  for  the  day  care 
court  Is  being  designed  "so  the  children  will 
ask  questions  and  learn  about  their  heritage 
through  the  things  they  play  with."  said 
Johnson. 

A  pole,  symbolic  of  a  vertical  Indian  art 
object  to  be  commissioned  later,  now  stands 
before  the  building's  scale  model. 

With  the  acquisition  this  year  through 
Model  City  urban  renewal  money  of  addi- 
tional open  space  east  of  the  center,  plans 
are  being  made  to  vacate  16th  Avenue  be- 
tween Franklin  and  19th  Street  to  create 
a  community  mall  for  Indian  events  and 
fairs. 

Two  basketball  courts,  a  volleyball  court, 
small  sand-lots  and  a  470-foot  powu-ow  ring 
will  be  developed  and  on  ofjen  land. 
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APATHY  IN  THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  17.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic fact  of  life  that  events  in  our  auto- 
mobile industry  send  shock  waves 
throughout  our  entire  economy.  The 
Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  proudly  pro- 
claims that  1  out  of  every  6  employed 
persons  works  in  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, maintenance,  and  commercial 
use  of  motor  vehicles;  1  out  of  every 
5  of  the  Nation's  311,464  wholesale 
establishments  sell  automotive  products: 
and  1  out  of  every  4  retail  dollars 
Is  for  automotive-related  purchases.  The 
Impact  of  the  Big  Four  Is  so  pervasive 
that  one  analyst  of  the  industry  has 
quipped — 

When  Detroit  sneezes,  the  nation  catches 
a  cold. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  facts  that  I  am 
distressed  to  see  the  automakers  reacting 
so  lethargicly  to  the  demands  of  the 
marketplace.  The  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy is  founded  on  the  vitality  arlslngc 
from  the  interaction  of  supply  and  de- 
mand forces.  But  the  management  of 
the  Big  Four  appears  content  to  devise 
their  own  standards.  The  recent  develop- 
ments regarding  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  clearly  illustrate  this  ten- 
dency. We  have  also  seen  Detroit's  apathy 
in  its  continuing  Insistence  on  promot- 
ing high-priced,  overpowered,  InefHclent 
automobiles. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
cently reported  on  the  automakers'  poor 
attempts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  air 
pollution  controls.  The  report  concluded, 
In  part: 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  automobile  In- 
dustry did  not  seriously  undertake  such  a 
program  on  its  own  volltatlon  untU  It  was 
subjected  to  governmental  pressure.  A  rela- 
tively modest  Investment,  over  the  past  dec- 


ade. In  developmental  programs  related  to 
emissions  control  could  have  precluded  this 
crisis  that  now  prevails  in  the  Industry  and 
the  nation. 

The  vitality  of  the  American  automo- 
bile industry  depends  on  a  responsive 
management.  I  am  very  concerned  that 
the  apathy  of  the  Big  Four  will  ultimately 
cost  the  jobs  of  thousands  of  workers,  as 
the  consumer  begins  to  look  elsewhere  for 
his  automobile.  The  editors  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  apparently  share  my  concern. 
I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Record  a 
copy  of  their  editorial  which  appeared  in 
yesterday  morning's  editions: 
Atrxo  Makers  and  Business  Catastrophes 

The  recent  improvement  in  American  ex- 
ports does  not  entirely  allay  the  rising  doubts 
about  the  competitive  performance  of  Amer- 
ican Industry.  A  large  part  of  the  Improve- 
ment Is  owed  to  agricultural  exports.  The 
record  of  the  American  automobile  Industry 
Is  practlcularly  troubling.  Up  until  1968,  the 
United  States  had  always  exported  more 
motor  vehicles  and  parts  than  It  imported. 
But  then  things  turned  around  and  last  year 
the  country  bought  $3  5  billion  worth  of 
vehicles  and  parts  more  than  it  sold.  That 
amount  alone  Is  more  than  half  of  the  coun- 
try's entire  trade  deficit  for  1972. 

The  automobile  industry's  difficulties  seem 
to  go  deeper  than  the  conventional  account- 
ing of  costs  and  demand.  Successful  competi- 
tion Is  a  constant  process  of  rapid  adaptation 
to  new  circumstances.  The  industry's  strug- 
gles with  the  Clean  Air  Act  offer  an  example — 
a  small  one,  to  be  sure,  but  telling — of  the 
way  that  It  currently  operates.  The  combined 
engineering  skill  of  these  huge  companies  has 
not  produced  an  engine  that  can  sidequately 
meet  the  original  1975  standards  of  the  act, 
which  was  passed  three  years  ago. 

The  best  that  they  could  devise  was  an  at- 
tachment known  as  a  catalytic  converter, 
which  neither  they  nor  anyone  else  trusted. 
The  Industry  and  Its  critics  agreed  that  it 
offered  the  prospect  of  high  cost,  low  effici- 
ency, difficult  maintenance  and  dubious  ef- 
fectiveness. General  Motors  protested  that  If 
it  were  forced  to  go  Into  production  with  the 
c.italytlc  converter.  It  would  risk  a  "business 
catastrophe."  The  episode  is  something  less 
than  a  monument  to  American  technological 
genius. 

There  are  four  engines  that  appear  to 
have  met  the  original  1975  standards.  Two 
are  Japanese,  and  two  are  German.  Not  only 
are  the  Europeans  and  Japanese  adapting  far 
more  rapidly  to  world  automobile  markets 
than  the  American  manufacturers,  but  they 
are  adapting  faster  to  our  own  domestic 
market.  The  two  German  engines  are  dipsels, 
one  of  which.  Incidentally,  is  made  by  GM's 
subsidiary.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  dlesel 
Is  likely  to  meet  the  act's  restrictive  1976 
standards.  The  Japanese  Mazda,  with  Its 
rotary  engine,  has  met  the  1975  standard 
with  a  thermal  purifying  system  that  some- 
what diminishes  performance  but  seems  to 
offer  more  hope.  Still  more  hopeful.  Honda 
has  developed  a  stratified  charge  system  that 
not  only  meets  the  1975  standards  but  seems 
very  likely  to  meet  the  1976  standards  as 
well.  In  contrast,  there  is  no  American  engine 
that  even  meets  the  original  1975  require- 
ments without  the  catalytic  converter  that, 
to  GM.  threatens  a  business  catastrophe. 
Americans  have  to  begin  wondering  whether 
the  business  catastrophe  here  does  not  go 
considerably  beyond  the  narrow  issue  of  ex- 
haust purification. 

Many  American  Industries  continue  to 
demonstrate  brilliantly  their  ability  to  com- 
pete worldwide.  Aircraft,  computers  and 
various  other  kinds  of  advanced  machinery 
are  doing  very  well  abroad.  But  the  automo- 
bile industry  Is  a  large  enough  piece  of  our 
national  economy  that  Its  successes  and  fail- 
ures have  meaning  for  us  all.  Fortune  Maga- 
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zlne  has  just  published  Its  annual  list  of 
500  largest  American  Industrial  companies, 
and  three  of  the  top  five  are  automobile 
companies.  (The  other  two  are  Exxon  and 
General  Electric.) 

Part  of  the  American  manufacturers' 
trouble  arises,  evidently,  from  their  habit  of 
putting  extremely  heavy  engines  In  their 
cars.  Efficiency  is  supposed  to  be  one  attribute 
of  a  good  machine,  but  the  recent  gasoline 
mileage  figures  published  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  show  that  In  most 
weight  classes  the  foreign  imports  tend  to. 
get  significantly  better  mileage  than  Ameri- 
can cars.  In  response.  It  might  be  argued  that 
foreign  manufacturers  are  designing  their 
cars  for  markets  where  gas  costs  twice  as 
much  as  it  does  here.  But  the  American  com- 
panies are  making  cars  for  a  market  in  which 
both  the  government  and  the  oil  companies 
are  now  anxiously  exhorting  drivers  to  keep 
their  tire  pressure  up  and  their  speed  down 
to  avoid  another  kind  of  business  catastrophe, 
a  gasoline  shortage  this  summer.  The  gaso- 
line mileage  of  the  average  American  car  has 
dropped  steadily  in  recent  years. 

American  automobile  makers  usually  react 
with  hostility  to  the  suggestion  that  thev  are 
producing  the  wrong  kind  of  car.  They  keep 
saying  that  they  are  meeting  the  American 
consumers'  taste.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  the 
level  of  Imports  keeps  rising.  The  automobile 
industry  Is  larger  than  ever,  richer  than  ever, 
and  central  to  American  prosperity.  But  there 
is  some  grounds  to  suspect  that  It  Is  a  little 
less  quick  and  flexible  than  It  used  to  be.  In 
responding  to  new  challenges. 


LISTEN  WORLD 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
the  Bowle-Crofton  Optimists'  Club  con- 
ducts an  oratorical  contest,  a  praise- 
worthy event  aimed  at  enriching  the  lives 


of  young  people  by  giving  them  valuable 
experience  In  public  speaking.  This  year's 
winner  was  James  Stascavage,  a  12-year- 
old  resident  of  Bowie.  Md.,  and  a  student 
at  St.  Pius  School  there. 

I  would  like  to  share  Jim's  speech  with 
my  colleagues  because  it  Illustrates  so 
well  the  balance  of  optimism  and  con- 
cern that  is  felt  by  the  young  people  into 
whose  hands  we  shall  deliver  this  coun- 
try. I  insert  Jim  Stascavage's  speech,  en- 
titled "Listen  World,"  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  folio,    : 

LisTEM  World  I 
{B"  James  Stascavage) 

"Ya  pays  yer  money  and  ya  takes  yer 
choice!"  So  the  barkers  at  the  carnival  would 
yell  to  the  people  that  they  were  trying  to 
con.  Well — at  my  age  I  don't  have  the  money 
to  pay.  or.  at  least  today,  the  choice  to  take. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  that  I  don't  have  likes 
or  dislikes. 

For  example.  I  don't  like  some  of  the  false 
advertising  we  have  on  TV,  In  the  newspapers 
and  In  the  magazines  today.  In  many  cases, 
this  Is  just  propaganda  that  Is  waiting  for 
the  unsuspecting  public.  Ads  that  say  that 
there  are  tremendous  sales  on  household 
Items  oftentimes  furnish  the  people  with 
broken  cheap  goods  that  have  exorbitant 
price  tags.  I'm  not  saying  that  all  ads  are 
wrong. 

Many  are  honest  and  true,  and  aid  the 
public  In  deciding  which  are  the  right  buys 
But  still,  who  can  tell  whether  or  not  they 
wUl  be  the  victims  of  a  balt-and-swltch  deal. 
That  Is.  they  show  a  beautiful  piece  of  fuml- 
tiure  on  TV  at  a  very  low  price — but! — When 
you  go  there  the  same  piece  of  furniture  is 
run-down  and  faulty.  The  salesman  then 
shows  you  another  piece — beautiful — but 
about  three  times  more  expensive!  Hearing 
ads  on  TV  and  seeing  them  In  the  paper,  who 
knows  which  Is  the  truth  and  which  one  picks 
his  pocket?  These  con-men  exist  even  In  the 
small  rural  towns  and  can  get  away  with 
almost  anything. 

But  I  have  other  things  besides  complaints. 
I  like  the  way  you're  taking  notice  of  the 
pollution  problems  and  helping  to  support 


ecology.  I  don't  understand  why  you  put 
up  with  people  who  still  pollute  our  natural 
resources.  I  would  be  glad  If  we  could  go  back 
to  the  Reconstruction  Era  Just  after  the  Civil 
War.  but  I  guess  that  no  one  can  stop  eco- 
nomic development,  not  even  you.  World 

Pollution  starts  when  factories  try  .o  com- 
pete with  each  other  In  the  manufacturing  of 
goods.  They  need  electricity  and  take  a  good 
percent  of  it  from  the  water  In  hydroelectric 
plants.  The  electricity  Is  put  to  use  in  com- 
panies and  corporations.  But  in  many  cases 
the  owners  of  companies  don't  know  where 
their  wastes  are  going.  Why  don't  you  tell 
them  World! 

Many  of  our  streams  and  lakes  are  clutter- 
ed with  debris  because  some  men  were  too 
greedy  to  worry  about  pollution.  Lake  Erie 
is  so  full  of  muck  that  lake  trout,  pike  and 
pickerel  die,  float  to  the  top  and  cause  an 
organic  pollution.  People  who  bought  homes 
on  Lake  Erie  twenty  years  ago  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  recreation  area.  Then  the 
companies  moved  in  and  turned  It  Into  one 
great  big  mess. 

But  the  pollution  In  the  water  doesn't 
come  from  factories  on  land  alone.  Huge 
freighters  and  steamers  leave  big  clumps  of 
oil  and  waste  floating  In  the  oceans  and  lakes. 
Oil  wells  that  float  In  the  seas  also  leave  their 
mementos  to  our  age  of  civilization. 

Praise  is  also  due  to  your  concern  of  the 
welfare  of  your  people.  Many  poverty  stricken 
children  and  adults  die  each  day.  But  orga- 
nizations such  as  Hope  and  Care  help  to  save 
some  of  these  people. 

Poverty  results  when  pyeople  have  no  money 
or  valuables  and  no  Jobs  to  produce  an  In- 
come. Wlth.no  Income,  their  credit  rating  Is 
zero  and  so  are  their  chances  of  owning  their 
own  land  and  home.  But  when  poor  families 
get  together  they  form  a  community  called  a 
ghetto.  Organizations  help,  but  while  they 
can't  completely  eliminate  poverty,  they  do 
get  rid  of  a  good  part  of  It.  With  the  help  of 
people  around  the  world,  poverty  will  be  a 
word  of  the  past. 

With  these  and  other  complaints  and 
praises  1  give  you  credit  for  doing  a  very  good 
Job.  You  have  your  faUures  and  your  weak- 
nesses, but  you  get  straight  A's  in  trying  to 
keep    yourself    together    for   generations   to 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  T. 
Stafford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Vermont. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplam,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  Ciod,  who  hast  brought  us  to 
the  beginning  of  a  new  week,  remind  us 
of  our  heritage  as  a  "Nation  under  God." 
If  we  have  strayed  from  Thy  precepts, 
bring  us  back  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers, 
that  with  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts 
we  may  serve  Thee  aright.  O  Thou  whose 
judgments  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether, keep  this  Nation  and  its  people 
under  Thy  higher  law  lest  we  become  a 
law  unto  ourselves  and  perish.  Help  us 
to  worship  Thee  and  Thee  alone  lest  we 
make  idols  of  ourselves  or  jdeld  to  false 
deities.  May  Thy  spirit  brood  over  us 
and  move  amongst  us  that  in  these  days 
of  destiny  we  may  make  Thy  ways  our 
ways.  Not  in  our  own  but  In  Thy 
strength  and  wisdom  help  us  to  serve 
Thee. 

We  pray  in  Thy  Holy  Name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  21,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  T. 
Stafford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Jamks  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  29, 1973,  Mr,  McClel- 
lan,  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations,    reported     favorably,     with 


amendments,  on  May  18.  1973,  the  bill 
(H.R.  7447)  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
submitted  a  report  iNo.  93-160)  there- 
on, which  was  printed. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  17,  1973,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted: 
On  May  18.  1973: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  5293.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps  (Rept. 
No.  93-161);  and 

H.R.  6610.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-162). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  27, 
1960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating  to  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data 
(Rept.  No.  93-163). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  fro«n  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1201.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Ocio- 
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ber  15.  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  as  amended,  es- 
tablishing a  program  for  the  preservation 
of  additional  historic  properties  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-164). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  provid- 
ing for  the  continuance  of  civil  govern- 
ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  (Rept.  No.  93-165) . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  17.  1973,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  May  18,  1973,  received 
the  following  messages  in  wTiting  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Executive  K,  Ninety-third  Congress,  first 
session.  Treaty  With  the  Oriental  Republic 
of  Uruguay  on  Extradition  and  Cooperation 
in  Penal  Matters,  signed  at  Washington  on 
AprU  6,  1973; 

Executive  L,  Ninety-third  Congress,  first 
session,  an  Amendment  to  Article  61  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Decemtier  20,  1971;  and 

Veto  message,  relating  to  the  bill  (S.  518) 
to  at>ollsh  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budg»t,  CO  establish  the  Office  of  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  trans- 
fer certain  functions  thereto,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  Office  of  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. May  17,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res. 
296  >  to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  last  week  of  June  1973,  as 
"National  Autistic  Children's  Week,"  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vin,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VETO  MESSAGE— S.  518 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  veto  message 


which  was  laid  before  the  Senate  be 
spread  on  the  Journal  and  held  at  the 
desk  for  later  disposition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

Mat  21,  1973. 
To  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate: 
Attached  hereto  Is  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  received  by  me  at  3:00  p.m.  on  May 
18,  1973,  which  purports  to  contain  a  veto 
message  on  the  bill  (S.  518) .  an  act  to  abolish 
the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to 
establish  the  Office  of  Director,  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  transfer  cer- 
tain functions  thereto,  and  to  establish  the 
Office  of  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Very  respectfully, 

Francis  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  text  of  the  message  Is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  returning  without  my  ap- 
proval S.  518,  a  bill  which  would  require 
Senate  confirmation  of  those  who  serve 
as  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

This  legislation  would  require  the 
forced  removal  by  an  unconstitutional 
procedure  of  two  officers  now  serving  in 
the  executive  branch.  This  step  would  be 
a  grave  violation  of  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  In  view 
of  my  responsibilities,  it  is  my  firm  duty 
to  veto  this  bill. 

Under  present  law,  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  OfiBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  are  appointed  by 
the  President  and  serve  at  his  pleasure. 
S.  518  would  abolish  these  two  positions 
effective  thirty  days  after  enactment  and 
then  provide  for  their  Immediate  rees- 
tablishment.  If  the  oflBcers  now  lawfully 
occupying  these  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  positions  were  to  continue  to 
serve,  they  would  have  to  be  reappointed 
by  the  President,  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  constitutional  principle  involved 
in  this  removal  is  not  equivocal;  it  is 
deeply  rooted  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  President  has  the  power  and 
authority  to  remove,  or  retain,  executive 
officers  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
leading  decision.  Myers  v.  United  States, 
272  U.S.  52,  122  (1926).  has  held  that 
this  authority  is  incident  to  the  power  of 
appointment  and  is  an  exclusive  power 
that  cannot  be  infringed  upon  by  the 
Congress. 

I  do  not  dispute  Congressional  author- 
ity to  abolish  an  office  or  to  specify  ap- 
propriate standards  by  which  the  officers 
may  serve.  When  an  office  is  abolished, 
the  tenure  of  the  Incumbent  in  that  office 
ends.  But  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
terminate  an  office  cannot  be  used  as  a 
back-door  method  of  circumventing  the 
President's  power  to  remove.  With  its 
abolition  and  Immediate  re-creation  of 
two  offices.  S.  518  is  a  device — in  effect 
and  perhaps  in  intent — to  accomplish 
Congressional  removal  of  the  Incumbents 
who  lawfully  hold  those  offices. 


Disapproval  of  this  legislation  is  also 
required  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
positions  it  would  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation. For  over  50  years  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  its 
predecessor  agency,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  has  been  headed  by  a  Director 
appointed  by  the  President  without  Sen- 
ate confirmation. 

The  positions  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  were  established  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  provide  the 
President  with  advice  and  staff  support 
in  the  performance  of  his  budgetary  and 
jnanagement  responsibilities.  These  posi- 
tions cannot  reasonably  be  equated  with 
cabinet  and  sub-cabinet  posts  for  which 
confirmation  is  appropriate. 

The  responsible  exercise  of  the  sepa- 
rate legislative  and  executive  powers  Is 
a  demonstration  of  the  workability  of  the 
American  system.  But.  if  it  is  to  remain 
workable,  I  must  continue  to  insist  on  a 
strong  delineation  of  power  and  author- 
ity, the  basis  of  which  is  too  fundamental 
to  allow  to  be  undermined  by  S.  518. 

The  point  was  made  most  succinctly 
by  James  Madison  in  1789: 

"If  there  Is  a  principle  In  our  Consti- 
tution, indeed  in  any  free  constitution 
more  sacred  than  another,  it  Is  that 
which  separates  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  powers.  If  there  is  any  point 
in  which  the  separation  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers  ought  to  be  main- 
tained with  great  caution,  it  is  that  which 
relates  to  officers  and  offices." 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  18.  1973. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  President  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate Document. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY FROM  TREATY  WITH 
ORIENTAL  REPUBLIC  OF  URUGUAY 
ON  EXTRADITION  AND  COOPERA- 
TION IN  PENAL  MATTERS,  AND  ON 
THE  AMENDMENT  TO  ARTICLE  61 
OF  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  the  Treaty  with  the  Oriental 
Republic  of  Uruguay  on  Elxtradition  and 
Cooperation  In  Penal  Matters,  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  6,  1973  (Executive 
K,  93d  Congress,  first  session),  and  the 
amendment  to  article  61  6f  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
on  December  20.  1971  (Executive  L.  93d 
Congress,  first  session) ,  both  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  Friday,  May  18.  1973,  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  treaty  and  amendment  with  ac- 
companying papers  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  President's 
messages  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  treaty  and  the  amendment  with 
accompanying  papers  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  as  well  as  the 
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President's     messages — which     will     be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  texts  of  the  President's  messages 
are  as  follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  on  Ex- 
tradition and  Cooperation  in  Penal  Mat- 
ters Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uru- 
guay, signed  at  Washington  on  April  6, 
1973. 1  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 

"The  Treaty  significantly  updates  the 
present  extradition  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Uruguay  and  adds 
to  the  list  of  extraditable  offenses  both 
narcotic  offenses,  Including  those  Involv- 
ing psychotropic  drugs,  and  aircraft  hi- 
jacking. Provision  is  also  made  for  ex- 
tradition for  conspiracy  to  commit  the 
extraditable  offenses. 

The  Treaty  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  international  effort 
to  control  narcotics  traffic.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  the  Treaty  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  May  18,  1973. 

To  tht  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  text  of  the 
amendment  to  Article  61  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
on  December  20.  1971,  and  set  forth  in 
General  Assembly  Resolution  2847 
(XXVI). 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  received  by  me 
from  the  Department  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment. 

Article  61  of  the  Charter  relates  to 
the  composition  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  election  to  membership  thereon  by 
the  General  Assembly.  At  present  the 
Council  is  composed  of  27  members  as  a 
result  of  a  Charter  amendment  adopted 
in  1963,  which  entered  into  force  on 
August  31,  1965.  By  the  new  amendment 
to  Article  61,  the  Council  membership 
would  be  increased  from  27  to  54.  A  for- 
mula for  geographic  distribution  of  the 
seats  on  the  Council  is  also  set  forth  in 
the  General  Assembly's  Resolution. 

As  in  1963,  when  the  Council  member- 
ship was  enlarged  from  18  to  27.  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  must  be  en- 
larged to  take  account  of  the  growth  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  need  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  membership 
among  the  less  developed  countries. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  ratify  the  new  amend- 
ment to  Article  61  with  a  view  to  making 
more  effective  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  therefore  request  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  by  the  United 
States  of  the  amendment  set  forth  in 
Resolution  2847  (XXVI> . 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  18,  1973. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calender 
Order  Nos.  146  through  150. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  bill. 


PREDISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS.  1697)  to  require  the  President  to 
furnish  predisaster  assistance  in  order  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  effects  of  a  major  dis- 
aster in  the  counties  of  Alameda  and 
Contra  Costa  in  California,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

FINDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  a  freeze  In  December  of  1972  killed  tens 
of  thousands  of  eucalyptus  trees  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  In  Cali- 
fornia, that  such  trees  are  highly  combusti- 
ble and  threaten  to  cause  a  major  disaster, 
that  State  and  local  resources  are  strained  to 
the  point  where  all  available  funds  are  being 
expended,  and  that  immediate  Federal  assist- 
ance Is  necessary  to  avert  or  lessen  the  effects 
of  such  a  disaster. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized  and 
directed — 

( 1 1  to  make  grants  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment and  State  and  local  public  sigencles  in 
order  to  assist  such  units  and  agencies:  and 

(2)  to  reimburse  them  for  assistance  fur- 
nished prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  fire  suppres- 
sion, tree  removal,  and  reforestation  activi- 
ties on  public  and  private  lands  located  In 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  In  Cali- 
fornia in  connection  with  the  threatened 
major  disaster  referred  to  In  section  1.  The 
amount  of  any  grant  under  this  subsection 
may  not  exceed  the  cost  actually  incurred  by 
the  grantee  in  carrying  out  such  activities. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $11,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.  Any  sums  so  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(b)  In  addition  to  grants  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a) .  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  grr.nts  to  reimburse  any 
owner  of  property  located  in  Alameda  or  Con- 
tra Costa  Coimtles  In  California  for  the  lesser 
of  the  actual  or  reasonable  cost  of  carrying 
out  tree  removal  activities  on  his  property 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
such  activities  are  directly  related  to  the 
threatened  major  disaster  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 1.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriat- 
ed such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

FEDERAL    RESOfRCES 

Sec  3.  The  President  shall  exercise  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  him  by  section  221  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to  assist  units 
of  local  government  and  State  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies  in  carrying  out  fire  suopresslon, 
tree  removal,  and  reforestation  activities  on 
public  and  private  lands  located  In  .Mnmeda 
and  Contra  Costa  Counties  In  California  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  effects  of  the  threatened 
malor  disaster  referred  to  In  section  1 . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  nrlnted  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-153),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HISTORY    OF   LEGISLATION 

S.  1697  was  introduced  on  May  3,  1973,  and 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Small  Fjuslness 
Subcommittee  on  May  9,  1973.  At  these  hear- 
ings testimony  was  received  from  DarrcU 
Trent,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness;  Edwin  Meese  in,  executive  as- 
sistant to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan;  Hon.  Ronald 
V.  Dellums;  Hon.  Fortney  H.  Stark;  William 
Hlldebrand.  chairman,  Inter-Agency  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  Assistant  Civil  De- 
fense Director,  Alameda,  Calif.;  Richard  C. 
Trudeau,  general  manager.  East  Bay  Re- 
gional Park  District;  Jay  ver  Lee.  dlrec;or. 
City  of  Oakland  Park  Recreation  Depart- 
ment; Marge  Gibson,  vice-chairperson.  Citi- 
zens Fire  Hazard  Committee,  Oakland;  Craig 
Chandler,  Acting  Directory  of  Emergency 
Operations.  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  bill  was  reported  with- 
out objection  by  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  on  May   16.   1973. 

EXPL.ANATION  of  THE  BILL 

There  exists  the  threat  of  a  major  fire  in 
portions  of  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
ties in  California,  as  a  result  of  a  severe  freeze 
in  December  1972  which  killed  1  million 
eucalyptus  trees  throughout  the  area.  The 
trees  are  highly  combustible  and  experts  fear 
if  fire  breaks  out  It  could  spread  throughout 
the  Metropolitan  East  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  causing  up  to  8200  million  damage. 
Critical  fire  season  in  northern  California  be- 
gins In  July  of  every  year.  Before  that  time 
this  year,  emergency  measures  must  be  taken 
to  minimize  the  threat  of  serious  fire,  which 
now  is  triple  the  "normal"  danger  because  of 
the  tlnder-dry  trees  and  thousands  of  pounds 
of  debris  which  the  dead  trees  are  shedding. 
The  actions  which  are  necessary  in  the 
months  ahead  threaten  to  bankrupt  property 
owners  and  local  agencies  if  Federal  aid  is 
not  made  available.  A  request  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  California  for  a  Presidential  disaster 
declaration,  was  denied  on  April  27.  1973. 
In  the  absence  of  a  formal  disaster  declara- 
tion, only  a  special  act  of  Congress  can  make 
Federal  aid  available  to  avert  a  disaster. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  outlines  the  finding 
of  Congress  that  a  threat  of  major  disaster 
exists  and  Federal  assistance  is  necessary  to 
avert  such  a  disaster. 

Section  2  authorizes  and  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  grants  to  imlts  of  local  govern- 
ment and  Stal*  and  local  public  agencies  to 
perform  fire  suppression,  tree  removal,  and 
refore.-tatlon  work  on  public  and  private 
lands  In  order  to  reduce  the  fire  threat.  .K 
maximum  of  $11  million  Is  authorized  for 
this  work. 

In  addition,  reimbursement  to  propertv 
owners  Is  provided  for  actual  or  reasonable 
costs  in  carrying  out  tree  removal  activities 
on  private  property,  prior  to  enactment.  Such 
sums  as  mav  be  necessary  are  authorized  In 
this  s'.ib>:ect!on. 

Sect'on  3  directs  the  President  to  exercise 
the  authority  conferred  on  him  bv  section 
221  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  to  as.Mst 
local  ^overn.ments  and  agencies  perform  nec- 
essary- Are  supnresslon.  tree  removal,  and 
reforestation  activities  on  public  and  private 
lands  in  order  to  avert  or  lessen  the  effects 
of  fl  malor  dlsnster. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  go  far  In 
preventing  a  malor  disaster  In  the  area  of 
these  eiicalyptus  trees.  The  committee 
recommencis  that  the  Senate  take  prompt 
action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  and  encouraged  that  the  Senat** 
has  taken  this  maior  step  todav  toward 
all'^vlating  an  extremely  dangerous  sit- 
uation which  exists  in  the  East  San 
Francisco  bay  area  of  California. 

S.  1697,  which  I  introduced  along  with 
Senator  Tunney  on  May  3.  1973.  re- 
quires   the    President    to    furnish    pre- 
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disaster  assistance  in  order  to  avert  or 
lessen  the  effects  of  a  major  fire  disaster 
in  two  bay  area  counties.  The  problem 
results  from  a  freak  December  frost 
which  killed  about  a  million  eucalyptus 
trees  throughout  2,500  acres  of  public 
and  private  land.  The  tinder-dry  trees, 
still  filled  with  highly  combustible  eu- 
calyptus oil,  pose  a  monumental  and  un- 
precedented fire  hazard. 

Senator  Ttjnney  and  I  joined  Gov. 
Ronald  Reagan  several  weeks  ago  in  re- 
questing a  Federal  disaster  declaration, 
to  make  available  the  aid  and  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  averting 
a  holocaust.  State  agricultural  and  for- 
est experts  have  predicted  that  if  fire 
breaks  out  during  the  critical  summer 
fire  season,  the  entire  east  bay  metro- 
politan area  could  bum.  Damage  esti- 
mates range  up  to  $200  million  with 
possible  loss  of  himdreds  of  lives. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness refused  to  recommend  a  disaster 
declaration  to  President  Nixon.  The 
reason  given  was  that  imder  section  221 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  which 
allows  for  predisaster  assistance  when 
the  threat  of  disaster  is  imminent,  the 
immediacy  of  the  impending  disaster 
has  to  be  obvious  to  the  OEP. 

By  everyone's  admission,  this  is  a 
unique  situation  in  California.  The  dis- 
aster which  threatens  will  clearly  be  a 
"major"  disaster  as  defined  by  the  law. 
But  the  imminence  of  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  a  matter  of  days  or  weeks.  The 
OEP  apparently  interprets  the  Disaster 
Act  as  meaning  that  predisaster  assist- 
ance ought  to  be  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government  if  disaster  is  reasonably 
certain  to  occur  within  7  days.  The  fires 
which  threaten  to  destroy  perhaps  12 
cities  in  the  east  bay,  if  not  likely  to 
occur  within  the  next  7  days — so  no  Fed- 
eral disaster  declaration.  Perhaps  when 
summer  comes,  and  a  fire  will  threaten 
to  break  out  in  any  7-day  time  frame, 
OEP  would  be  ready  to  declare  an  immi- 
nent disaster — but  by  then  it  would  be 
too  late  to  prevent  it. 

When  this  "reasoning"'  on  the  part  of 
the  President's  disaster  office  became 
known  to  me.  I  introduced  S.  1697  and 
scheduled  hearings  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. At  the  opening  of  those  hearings, 
the  Acting  Director  of  OEP,  Darrell 
Trent,  testified  that  amid  the  continu- 
ing pressures  and  publicity.  President 
Nixon  had  agreed  to  reopen  the  admin- 
istration's investigation  of  the  Gover- 
nor's disaster  request.  Perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration's interpretation  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  could  be  made 
more  flexible. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  S.  1697  and 
holding  hearings  was  to  insist  that  the 
will  of  Congress  in  providing  for  pre- 
disaster aid  to  avoid  disasters,  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  administration.  In  re- 
sponding to  questioning  at  the  hearings, 
Darrell  Trent  acknowledged  that  mini- 
mum financial  support  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  form  of  predisaster 
aid  can  save  untold  millions  of  dollars 
in  damage  and  save  countless  lives.  A 
Federal  disaster  program  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  consist  Just  of  a  series 
of  mop  up  operations  after  the  fact.  But 
the  administration  Is  extremely  reluc- 


tant to  spend  those  few  dollars  for  pre- 
ventive disaster  work,  apparently  in  an 
overzealous  move  toward  economy  In 
Government. 

In  my  opinion,  that  decision  flirted 
recklessly  with  lives  and  property  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Calif ornians. 

I  believe  that  such  speedy  action  by 
the  Senate,  in  passing  my  bill  just  18 
days  after  I  introduced  it,  will  convince 
the  President  that  the  decision  not  to 
declare  a  disaster  in  Alameda  and  Con- 
tra Costa  Counties  a  misinterpretation 
of  Congress  willingness  to  stand  by  while 
the  administration  once  again  ignores 
the  will  of  the  Nation's  elected  represent- 
atives. 

I  believe  the  legislative  victory  in  the 
Senate  today  should  be  a  major  factor  in 
convincing  the  President  to  reverse  his 
decision.  But  if  he  still  does  not  act — 
or  if  he  responds  with  too  little,  too 
late — Congress  authority  and  intention 
to  provide  relief  will  have  been  already 
set  in  motion. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


INCREASED  LIMITATION  ON  FLOOD 
INSURANCE  COVERAGE 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  112)  to 
amend  section  1319  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to  in- 
crease the  limitation  on  the  face  amount 
of  flood  insurance  coverage  authorized 
to  be  outstanding,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1319  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$4,000.- 
000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$6,000,000,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
93-154),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    LECISUATTON 

The  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  is  to 
Increase  the  authority  for  the  Federal  flood 
Insurance  program  from  the  existing  $4  bU- 
Uon  to  S6  billion. 

NATTON.AL    FLOOD    INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

The  program  was  authorized  by  section 
1319  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968  which  provided  that  the  face  amount 
of  flood  Insurance  coverage  outstanding  and 
In  force  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$4  bUllon. 

Reports  from  the  National  Flood  Insurers 
Association,  which  administers  the  program 
under  contract  with  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration  of  HUD  Indicate  that  unless 
congressional  action  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion of  «4  billion  is  talcen  within  the  next 
few  days,  there  will  be  no  choice  but  to  sus- 
pend the  program. 

Since  the  National  Flood  Insurers  Associa- 
tion writes  flood  insurance  policies  through  a 
network  of  "servicing  carriers"  (generally, 
one  for  each  State)  who.  in  turn,  accept  ap- 
plications for  flood  Insursmce  from  all  li- 
censed property  Insurance  agents  and  brok- 
ers, the  disruption  which  would  be  caused  by 
a  stop  order  will  be  considerable,  and  the 


process  of  relnstitutlng  the  program  cor- 
respondingly difficult. 

The  remarkable  Increase  in  the  rate  of 
flood  Insurance  p>oUcy  sales  can  be  substan- 
tially attributed  to  public  interest  and  con- 
cern following  the  devastating  flood  result- 
ing from  Hurricane  Agnes  last  June,  from  a 
reduction  In  the  price  of  flood  insurance  cov- 
erage Initiated  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  increasing  Interest  of  banks  and 
mortgage  lending  institutions  in  securing 
this  flood  insurance  protection  for  properties 
upon  which  they  place  mortgages.  As  of 
January  1,  it  is  a  requirement  that  all  FHA- 
Insured  mortgage  loans  on  properties  located 
in  flood-prone  areas  carry  Federal  flood  In- 
surance; the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  ex- 
I>ected  to  follow  suit  shortly. 

Although  the  increase  in  Interest  in  the 
flood  Insurance  program  has  been  largely 
concentrated  in  Eastern  States  because  of 
the  connection  with  Hurricane  Agnes,  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  participating  commu- 
nities and  policies  In  force  are  seen  In  other 
areas:  In  Missouri,  number  of  communities 
Increased  18  percent  between  June  and  De- 
cember and  policies  in  force  by  4  percent: 
In  Illinois,  communities  are  up  to  139  percent 
and  policies  up  178  percent:  In  Michigan, 
communities  are  up  250  percent  and  policies 
up  142  percent.  Nationwide,  the  increases  are 
20  percent  for  eligible  communities  and  31 
percent  in  policies  in  force. 
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REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  FOREST 
RESERVATION  COMMISSION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  114)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1972,  t)e  printed 
with  an  illustration  as  a  Senate  doctiment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-155),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  114  would  provide  that 
the  annual  report  of  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1972,  be  printed  with  an  il- 
lustration, as  a  Senate  document. 

The  printing  cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  foUows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 
To   print    as    a    document    (1,500 

copies)    «6.316. 13 


ADDITIONAL      EXPENDITURES      BY 
COMMITTEE    ON    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  116)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  in  line  1, 
after  the  word  "Appropriations,"  strike 
out  "hereby";  and.  In  line  4.  after  the 
word  "same,"  strike  out  "purpose"  and 
Insert  "purposes." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-third  Congress,  $75,000,  In  addition 
to  the  amount  and  for  the  same  purposes. 


specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act,  approved  August  2. 
1946. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
«No.  93-156),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  601,  79th 
Congress,  60  Stat.  812,  August  2,  1946)  au- 
thorizes each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per 
Congress  for  routine  committee  expenditures. 

Senate  Resolution  116  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during 
the  93d  Congress,  $76,000  In  addition  to  the 
amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  specified 
in  said  section  134(a) . 

The  Committee  on  Rules  ^d  Administra- 
tion is  reporting  Senate  ResdMtlon  116  with 
pro  forma  amendments.  \ 


SALE  OF  VESSELS  STRICKEN  FROM 
THE  NAVAL  VESSEL  REGISTER 

The  bill  (S.  1773)  to  amend  section 
7305  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of  vessels  stricken 
from  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  7305  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
no  vessel  of  the  Navy  may  be  sold  in  any 
manner  other  than  that  provided  by  this 
section,  or  for  less  than  its  appraised  value, 
unless  the  sale  thereof  is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law  enacted  after  June  30,  1973." 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  Navy  vessel  with  respect  to  which  a 
written  ag^reement  to  sale  was  entered  Into 
prior  to  June  30,  1973. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-157  >,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Under  present  law,  vessels  stricken  from 
the  U.S.  Naval  Register  may  be  disposed  of 
to  foreign  nations  under  chapter  2  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  of  1948  (Public 
Law  90-629)  under  the  general  category  of 
defense  articles.  S.  1773  precludes  the  sale 
of  stricken  vessels  under  Public  Law  90-629, 
and  makes  it  mandatory  that  such  vessels  be 
disposed  of  only  under  the  competitive  bid 
provisions  of  section  7305  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  The  General  Legislation  Sub- 
committee's report  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  herewith  made  a  part  of 
this  report  on  S.  1773.  The  full  committee 
adopted  the  recommendation  set  forth  at 
the  end  of  this  subcommittee  report. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Subcommittee  on  General  Legislation 
held  hearings  on  H.R.  9526  on  February  17. 
1972.  The  bill  as  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration sought  authorization  for  the  loan  of 
combatant  ships  to  certain  foreign  nations 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  sec- 


tion 7307,  United  States  Code.  SpeclflcaUy. 
the  bill  proposed  new  loans  of  five  destroy- 
ers and  two  submarines  to  Spain,  one  de- 
stroyer and  two  submarines  to  Turkey,  two 
destroyers  to  Greece,  two  submarines  to 
Italy,  and  two  destroyers  to  Korea. 

Pertinent  to  this  discussion  are  the  House 
amendments  which  w^ere  vigorously  opposed 
by  Navy,  Defense,  and  State  witnesses.  These 
amendments  sught  to  change  existing  law 
In  the  following  respects: 

1.  The  term  of  the  loan  was  reduced  from 
5  years,  as  proposed,  to  4  years. 

2.  The  option  to  extend  the  loan  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years  was  deleted. 

3.  Made  It  mandatory  that  the  loaned 
ships  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the 
loans. 

4.  Made  It  mandatory  that  the  loan  be 
terminated  If  the  President  determined  that 
that  such  loans  no  longer  contributed  to 
U.S.  defense  needs. 

In  his  testimony,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations emphasized  that  the  ships  involved 
in  that  legislation  were  among  those  being 
retired  from  the  Navy  because  of  funding 
limitations.  The  subcommittee  was  assured 
that  although  the  ships  would  be  manned 
and  operated  by  the  recipient  Nations,  title 
will  remafti  with  the  United  States. 

The  committee  recommended  and  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  5-year  term  as  requested 
by  the  administration.  The  remaining  three 
House  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  and  it  is  these  amendment  and  sub- 
sequent actions  of  the  executive  branch  that 
gave  rise  to  these  followup  hearings. 

In  its  report  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  made  it  emphatically  clear  that 
Congress  was  determined  to  maintain  its 
legislative  control  over  the  transfer  of  com- 
batant ships  tmder  loan  to  foreign  nations. 
The  committee  report  stated : 

"The  fundamental  issue  Involved  In  these 
amendments  deals  with  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  establish  laws 
and  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
U.S.  naval  vessels  will  be  sold,  transferred,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  to  foreign  nations.  The 
congressional  authority  in  the  fields  of  for- 
eign policy  and  treaty  making  has  already 
been  dangerously  eroded  by  the  Executive 
Agreement  device.  The  committee  agrees  wltli 
the  House  that  ships  loaned  •  •  •  should 
have  congressional  approval  prior  to  each 
loan  extension.  Since  the  loan  is  for  a  stated 
period  and  no  longer,  congressional  approval 
should  be  obtained  for  the  retention  of 
loaned  vessels  beyond  the  loan  period." 

H.R.  9526  became  law  on  .'^pril  6.  1972 
(Public  Law  92-270) . 

CHANGE    IN    POLICY 

Immediately  following  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-270  with  the  restricting  amend- 
niMits.  the  executive  branch  changed  Its 
policy  to  selling  in  lieu  of  leasing  and  loan- 
ing vessels.  We  are  aware  that  existing  stat- 
utes permit  these  sales  but  we  cannot  over- 
look either  the  timing  or  the  device  used  to 
Implement  the  new  policy. 

As  stated  above,  the  House  amendments 
were  strongly  opposed  by  the  administration 
because  the  option  to  extend  ship  loans 
without  congressional  authority  would  no 
longer  be  available  and  because  of  the  added 
requirement  that  loaned  ships  be  returned 
to  U.S.  custody  at  the  expiration  of  each 
loan.  Although  there  are  several  laws  under 
which  naval  vessels  may  be  transferred  to 
foreign  nations,  there  are  only  two  which 
specifically  provide  for  the  transfer  of  major 
combatant  ships.  The  first  (10  U.SC.  7307) 
relates  to  the  naval  vessel  loan  program.  The 
second  (10  U.SC.  7305)  permits  the  sale  of 
vessels  under  strtct  advertised  sealed  bid 
procedures. 

Section  7305.  subsection  (1)  is  given  as 
the  authority  to  dispose  of  major  combatant 
vessels  to  a  foreign  nation.  That  subsection 
provides : 

"(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 


no  vessel  of  the  Navy  may  be  sold  in  any 
other  manner  than  that  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion, or  for  less  than  its  appraised  value,  un- 
less the  President  so  directs  m  writing  (Aug. 
10,  1956.  c.  1041.  70A  Stat.  451)." 

The  Congressional  intent  appears  quite 
clear.  The  Congress  was  Insisting  that  naval 
vessels  be  sold  only  on  the  compyetltive  bid 
basis.  We  recognize,  however,  that  the  words 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  •  •  •," 
also  made  it  possible  for  the  Navy  to  avoid 
congressional  authorization  by  resorting  to 
the  subsequent  enactment  known  as  the 
"Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  of  1968"  (Public 
Law  90-629).  Section  21  of  that  law  pro- 
vides : 

CHAPTER    2 FOREIGN     MILITARY     SALES 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec.  21.  Cash  Sales  From  Stock. — The 
President  may  sell  defense  articles  from  the 
stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
defense  services  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  any  friendly  country  or  Interna- 
tional organization  that  agrees  to  pay  not 
less  than  the  value  thereof  in  United  States 
dollars.  Payment  shall  be  made  in  advance 
or,  as  determined  by  the  President  to  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  delivery 
of  the  defense  articles  or  the  rendering  of 
the  defense  services." 

BLANK    CHECK    AUTHORITY 

For  all  practical  purposes,  section  7305 
now  becomes  obsolete  In  that  sales  to  for- 
eign nations  of  any  defense  article  may  be 
made  without  consulting  or  obtaining  con- 
gressional approval.  It  is  understandable  that 
the  Navy  is  opposed  to  any  amendment 
which  would  impose  any  restraints  on  ship 
disposals.  Under  the  present  policy  all  ships 
under  loan.  Including  those  loaned  under 
Public  Law  92-270  last  year  may  now  be 
stricken  from  the  naval  register  prior  to  loan 
expiration  and  sold  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  Tl.us  the  ships  need  nor  be 
returned  and  loan  extensions  will  not  be 
necessary. 

This  subcommittee  regards  both  the  policy 
and  the  procedures  employed,  to  be  a  circum- 
vention of  congressional  Intent  and  control. 
The  subcommltte*!  fully  suppoits  these  ship 
transfer  programi  to  assist  our  allies.  It  is 
fully  recognized  that  such  transfers  of  eouip- 
ment  to  our  allies  are  In  our  national  security 
Interests.  But.  we  are  constrained  to  state 
that  the  Congress  has  been  extremely  liberal 
in  granting  "blank  check"  authority  to  the 
executive  bra  no  i  on  combatant  ship  dis- 
posals. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
following  amendment  be  introduced  with  a 
view  to  enactment: 

1.  That  subsection  (1)  of  section  7305  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (ai, 
no  vessel  of  the  Navy  may  be  sold  In  any 
manner  other  than  that  provided  by  this 
section,  or  for  less  than  Its  appraised  value, 
unless  the  sale  thereof  is  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  enacted  after  June  30,  1973. 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  Navy  vessel  with  respect  to  which  a 
written  agreement  to  sale  was  entered  Into 
prior  to  June  30.  1973.  " 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  New  Reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ntjnn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uiaanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Air  Force  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  are  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations in  the  U.S.  Army  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

tr.S.    NAVT 

The  assistant  legislative  clei-k  read  the 
following  nominations: 

Rear  Adm.  Merton  D.  Van  Orden.  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Research  In  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  3 
years  In  accordance  with  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5150. 

Vice  Adm.  John  V.  Smith,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  indicated,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233,  to  be  vice 
admiral. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  the  same  re- 
quest as  to  these  nominations,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  1st  Lt.  William  D.  Rusinak, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  James  T.  Clarke,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


ROUTINE  NOMINATIONS  PLACED 
ON  THE  SECRETARY'S  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  are  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE JEANNETTE  RANKIN,  OF 
MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  last,  a  distinguished  states- 
woman,  a  predecessor  of  mine  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  first  wom- 
an elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Miss  Jearmette  Rankin,  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  92. 

Jeannette  Rankin  was  a  woman  of  out- 
standing courage,  integrity,  devotion,  and 
dedication  to  the  things  in  which  she  be- 
lieved. She  was  a  woman  who  paved  the 
way  for  more  equal  rights  for  other  wom- 
en. She  did  so  beginning  in  1916.  when 
she  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  First  District  of  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Miss  Rankin  did  not  run  for  reelection, 
but  when  the  clouds  of  war  gathered  in 
the  early  1940s  she  did  nm  again,  and 
she  was  elected  again  by  the  people  of 
the  western  district  of  Montana  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Miss  Rankin  voted  against  our  entering 
the  First  and  Second  World  Wars.  Miss 
Rankin  had  to  withstand  a  great  deal  of 
criticism,  but  she  never  waivered  in  her 
desire  for  peace  for  this  country  and  for 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Her  latest  endeavor  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  so-called  Jeannette  Rankin 
Brigade,  composed  of  5,000  women  who 
petitioned  Congress  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  war  in  Indochina.  She  was  not  suc- 
cessful then;  but,  as  always,  Jeannette 
Rankin  left  her  imprint  on  anything  she 
chose  to  do. 

The  people  of  Montana  and  the  Nation 
are  truly  saddened  at  the  passing  of  this 
great  woman,  who  did  so  much  for  this 
country,  who  led  the  way  in  this  century 
in  trying  to  achieve  greater  and  more 
equal  rights  for  women,  who  made  such 
a  mark  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  this  Nation,  and  on  the  \^orld. 

We  will  miss  her  very  much.  I  will  miss 
her  very  personally,  because  I  looked 
upon  Jeannette  Rankin  as  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  and  a  woman  in  whom  I  had 
great  faith  and  great  confidence.  May 
her  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  obituaries  and  articles 
on  the  passing  of  the  great  lady  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp.  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  20.   1973) 

Jeanhette  Rankiv .  First  Woman  in 

CoNonrss.  Dies 

(By  Lawrence  Felnberg) 

Jeannette  Rankin,  the  first  woman  elected 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representative  and  the 
only  member  of  Congress  to  vote  against 
American  entrj*  into  both  world  wars,  died 
Friday  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  in  Car- 
mel,  Calif.  She  was  92. 

A  pacifist,  suffragette  and  Republican, 
Miss  Rankin  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Montana  In  1916.  She  was  one  of  56  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  vote  against  American 
entry  Into  World  War  I  in  April,  1917. 

Twenty-four  years  later,  when  she  was 
serving  her  second  term  in  the  House,  Miss 
Rankin  was  the  only  member  of  Congress 
to  vote  against  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Japan  that  brought  America  Into  World 
War  n  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 


She  remained  active  until  recently  in 
peace  and  women's  rights  groups,  and  led  an 
antiwar  march  to  the  Capitol  in  1968.  Last 
year  she  made  a  month-long  trip  to  India. 

"If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over."  she  said  in 
an  interview  recently,  "I  would  do  it  all 
again,  but  this  time  I'd  be  nastier." 

When  she  turned  90,  Miss  Rankin  agreed 
with  an  Interviewer  that  some  of  her  ideas 
on  pacifism  and  women's  liberation  still 
seemed  radical,  but  she  added: 

"I  can't  get  excited  about  It  because  I  got 
so  e.xcited  so  long  ago.  Everything  they  talk 
about  now.  we  talked  about  before  1914." 

Miss  Rankin,  who  never  married,  was  born 
June  11,  1880,  on  a  ranch  near  Missoula, 
Mont.,  where  she  regularly  spent  her  sum- 
mers until  recently.  Her  father  was  a  contrac- 
tor and  her  mother  a  school  teacher  who 
had  traveled  to  Montana  by  wagon  train. 

She  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Montana  in  1902.  became  Interested  In  settle- 
ment house  work  in  San  Francisco,  and  in 
1908-09  attended  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy.  While  in  New  York  she  be- 
came Interested  in  women's  suffrage. 

Later,  she  did  social  service  work  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  state,  and  then 
headed  a  successful  campaign  to  give  women 
In  Montana  the  right  to  vote. 

In  1915  she  went  to  New  Zealand  and  took 
a  Job  as  a  seamstress  to  learn  the  problems 
of  women  workers.  But  she  came  back  to 
Montana  a  year  later,  ran  for  Congress,  and 
won. 

Miss  Ranklu  took  her  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  4.  1917.  Her  first 
vote  two  nights  later  was  against  the  United 
States  declaration  of  war  on  Germany. 

When  the  clerk  called  her  name,  Miss 
Rankin  rose  and  said : 

"I  want  to  stand  by  my  country,  but  I 
cannot  vote  for  war." 

What  she  said  next  could  not  be  heard  in 
the  dm  that  followed,  but  she  was  officially 
recorded  as  voting  no. 

On  Dec,  8,  1941,  Miss  Rankin's  "no  "  was 
firm  and  loud  when  she  voted  against  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Japan. 

There  were  hisses  from  the  gallery,  and  a 
small  procession  of  congressmen  came  up  to 
her  to  try  to  change  her  mind  and  make  the 
war  vote  unanimous. 
Mii>s  Rankin  refused. 

According  to  a  newspaper  story  the  next 
day.  she  told  them  that  slie  had  a  deep  horror 
of  war  and  added  that,  in  any  case,  the  dec- 
laration by  Congress  was  premature  because 
there  was  no  definite  confirmation  that  the 
Japanese  had  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  She  said 
the  British  were  such  clever  propagandists 
that  they  might  well  have  cooked  up  the 
story. 

As  she  left  the  House  floor,  she  was  be- 
sieged by  reporters  and  photographers  and 
took  refuge  in  a  telephone  booth  in  the 
House  Republican  cloakroom.  Police  were 
called  and  escorted  her  to  her  office  where 
she  spent  the  afternoon  behind  locked  doors. 
During  her  first  term  in  Congress  (1917  to 
1919)  MiSs  Rankin  introduced  bills  to  give 
women  the  vote  and  also  to  give  them  U.S. 
citizenship  rights  Independent  of  their  hus- 
bands. She  also  offered  a  bill  providing  for 
public  instruction  of  women  concerning,  in- 
fant hygiene,  and  noted  wrylv  years  later, 
"The  government  has  always  offered  instruc- 
tion In  the  hygiene  of  pigs." 

She  ran  for  the  Senate  and  lost  In  1918. 
During  the  next  two  decades  she  spent  much 
of  her  time  as  a  lobbyist  In  Washington, 
first  on  women's  and  children's  legislation 
for  the  National  Consumers  League,  and 
then  for  disarmament  measures  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  Prevention  of  War. 

After  World  War  II  broke  out  In  Europe, 
she  ran  for  Congress  again  In  Montana  with 
the  slogan:  "Prepare  to  the  limit  for  defense; 
keep  our  men  out  of  Europe." 

But  her  vote  against  the  declaration  of 
war  after  Pearl  Harbor  was  widely  resented 
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In  her  district.  Later  she  voted  for  military 
appropriations  bills  and  for  pay  raises  for 
soldiers,  but   she  did  not  run  for  re-election. 

Miss  Rankin  retired  quietly,  and  drew 
relatively  little  public  attention  until  the 
mid-1960s  when  her  reputation  revived  as 
the  antiwar  women's  liberation  movements 
fiourlshed. 

Her  name  was  used  by  a  women's  peace 
group,  the  Jeannette  Rankin  Brigade,  which 
drew  about  3,000  women.  Miss  Rankin  In 
the  forefront,  for  an  antiwar  march  on  the 
Capitol  in  January,  1968. 

The  event  was  a  focal  point  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  women's  liberation  move- 
ment, and  In  the  four  years  that  followed. 
Miss  Rankin  appeared  often  at  meetings 
and  conferences  on  women's  issues,  as  well 
as  before  antiwar  groups. 

But  her  views  were  unorthodox. 

She  suggested  in  several  Interviews  that 
women  ought  to  be  paid  to  take  care  of 
their  children  because  "most  women  would 
prefer  to  stay   home   with   their   children." 

She  also  declared,  "It's  superficial  to  ask 
for  equal  i>ay  ( for  women ) .  What  we  need 
Is  a  complete  revision  of  the  money  system." 

For  achieving  peace  her  prescription  was 
simple:  "We  must  have  absolutely  uni- 
lateral disarmament."  she  declared  last  year. 
"If  we  disarmed,  we  would  be  the  safest 
country  In  tlie  world.  After  all.  you  have  to 
have  a  worthy  adversary  to  fight.  Would 
Cassius  Clay  fight  a  Boy  Scout?" 

She  said  her  hopes  for  peace  lay  with 
women.  "We  could  have  peace  In  one  year," 
she  said  "If  women  were  organized." 

Miss  Rankin  also  was  interested  in  elec- 
toral reform,  campaigning  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college  and  for  large,  multinum- 
ber  Congressional  districts. 

Since  1935.  she  had  owned  a  farm  house 
In  WatklnsvlUe,  Oa.,  as  well  as  a  ranch  In 
Montana.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
living  at  the  Carmel  Valley  Manor  Rest 
Home. 

She  is  survived  by  three  sisters. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  20,  1973] 
Ex-Rep.  Jeannette  Rankin  Dies;  First  Wom- 
an    IN     CONGHESS.     92 StTFFRAGIST     LEADER 

Was   Only   Member   Voting   Against   U.S. 

Entry  to  Both  World  Wars 

(By  Robert  D.  McPadden) 

Jeannette  Rankin,  the  first  woman  to  serve 
In  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  only 
Representative  who  voted  against  the  na- 
tion's entry  Into  World  Wars  I  and  II.  died 
Friday  night  at  her  apartment  In  Carmel, 
Calif.  She  was  92  years  old. 

Miss  Rankin,  a  lifelong  pacifist  and  one  of 
the  country's  earliest  women's  suffragists, 
served  only  two  terms  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 1917  to  1919  and  1941  to  1943, 
But  In  both  those  terms,  by  an  odd  turn  of 
history,  the  United  States  decided  to  go  to 
war. 

Her  dissenting  votes  were  consistent  with 
her  lifelong  belief  that  violence  cannot  solve 
human  disagreements. 

Miss  Rankin  also  Introduced  the  first  bill 
to  grant  women  citizenship  independent  of 
their  husbands,  and  authorized  the  first  bill 
for  Government-sp)onsored  Instruction  of 
hygiene  In  maternity  and  Infancy. 

A  Republican  from  Missoula,  Mont.,  she 
ran  her  campaigns  on  a  peace  platform.  After 
leaving  the  Congress,  she  devoted  her  widely 
admired  energy  to  peace  organizations  and 
women's  activist  groups. 

A    LONG    ACTIVE    LIFE 

Until  her  health  began  falling  seriously 
last  year.  Miss  Rankin's  only  concession  to 
age  was  a  cane  and  a  slight  weariness  at  see- 
ing the  ideas  she  had  been  advocating  for 
seven  decades  treated  as  if  they  were  still 
radically  new. 

There  were  no  consciousness-raising  groups 
to  liberate  Jeannette  Rankin  In  1916,  when, 
as  the  United  States  moved  toward  war  with 


the  Central  Powers,  the  small,  trim  woman 
from  Missoula  undertook  her  successful  Con- 
gressional campaign. 

"I  knew  the  women  would  stand  behind 
me,"  she  said  when  told  she  had  won.  "I  am 
deeply  conscious  of  the  responsibility.  I  will 
not  only  represent  the  women  of  Montana, 
but  also  the  women  of  the  country,  and  I  have 
plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  me." 

Miss  Rankin  took  her  seat  In  the  House  on 
April  2,  1916.  Four  days  later,  in  the  predawn 
hours  of  April  6,  after  months  of  mounting 
pressure,  she  told  her  colleagues  In  a  moment 
of  high  drama:  "I  want  to  stand  behind  my 
country,  but  I  cannot  vote  for  war," 

She  then  cast  her  dissenting  vote.  The 
final  House  vote  to  declare  war  was  373  to 
50.  Hers  was  an  unpopular  stand,  and  she 
became  the  target  of  many  barbs.  But  she 
contended  afterward:  "I'd  go  through  much 
worse  treatment.  If  you  know  a  certain  thing 
Is  right,  you  can't  change  it." 

After  her  first  term.  Miss  Rankin  sought 
but  lost  the  Montana  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  the  Senate,  and  for  more  than  two 
decades  devoted  herself  to  peace  organiza- 
tions, particularly  the  National  Conference 
for  the  Prevention  of  War. 

"Prepare  to  the  limit  for  defense;  keep  our 
men  out  of  Europe,"  was  her  slogan  in  1940 
for  her  second  successful  race  for  the  House. 
Many  years  later,  she  said:  "The  women 
elected  me  because  they  remembered  that 
I'd  been  against  our  entering  World  War  I." 

Despite  Pesu-l  Harbor,  the  pleadings  for 
unanimity  by  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen,  then 
a  member  of  the  House,  and  the  eloquence 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  his 
Dec.  8.  1941.  address  to  Congress,  Miss  Rankin 
cast  the  only  dissent  in  the  388  to  1  House 
vote  on  the  Declaration  of  War  against 
Japan. 

"I  voted  against  It  because  It  was  war." 
she  said  afterward. 

In  recent  years.  Miss  Rankin  who  never 
married,  continued  to  march  and  make 
speeches  for  the  causes  In  which  she  be- 
lieved. 

DENOUNCED     VIETNAM     WAR 

She  led  the  Jeannette  Rankin  Brigade  in 
a  massive  march  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Wash- 
ington in  1968  to  protest  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  she  denounced  as  a  "ruthless  slaught- 
er." 

The  following  year  she  participated  in 
moratorium  marches  in  Greorgla  and  South 
Carolina.  She  continued,  too,  to  write  letters 
and  to  make  phone  calls  and  visits  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  urging  an  end  to  United 
States  involvement  In  Indochina. 

In  an  Interview  several  years  ago.  Miss 
Rankin  called  the  Vietnam  war  "stupid  and 
cruel,"  and  put  the  blame  on  "stupid  lead- 
ers" and  a  "military  bureaucracy."  She  add- 
ed: "The  people  really  aren't  for  war.  They 
just  go  along,  but  war  is  evil  and  there  Is 
always  an  alternative." 

At  the  polls,  she  .said,  people  are  given  a 
"choice  of  evils,  not  Ideas." 

As  for  women,  for  whose  rights  she  la- 
bored a  lifetime,  Miss  Rankin  said:  "They've 
been  worms.  They  let  their  sons  go  off  to  war 
because  they're  afraid  their  husband  will 
lose  their  Jobs  In  industry  If  they  protest." 

Jeanette  Rankin  was  bom  on  June  11, 
1880,  on  a  ranch  near  Missoula,  the  oldest  of 
seven  children  of  John  and  Olive  Rankin. 
Her  father  was  a  rancher  and  building  con- 
tractor, and  her  mother  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire  who  had  gone  West  to  be  a  school- 
teacher. 

Miss  Rankin  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  in  1902  and  went  Into  social 
work,  which  took  her  to  New  York  City. 
Here,  she  Joined  the  suffrage  movement  and 
lived  In  the  Suffrage  League  house  on  East 
86th  Street.  In  1908-09.  she  was  a  student 
at  the  School  of  Philanthropy  here,  then  did 
social  work  In  Seattle  for  a  year,  before  turn- 
ing Increasingly  to  the  women's  movement. 

She    later    became    field    secretarv    of   the 


National  American  Women's  SufTrage  As- 
sociation and  chairman  of  the  Montana  State 
Suffrage  committee.  In  1912.  she  took  the 
suffrage  fight  home  to  Montana,  addressing 
the  State  Legislature — a  precedent  for  a 
woman — on  the  subject. 

Two  j-ears  later.  Montana  passed  a  suffrage 
law.  This  was  six  years  before  that  right  be- 
came a  Constitutional  Amendment.  Miss 
Rankin  later  said  she  first  ran  for  Congress 
"to  repay  the  women  of  Montana  who  had 
worked  for  suffrage." 

Miss  Rankin  long  advocated  electoral  re- 
forms, with  a  view  to  greater  diversity  among 
candidates.  "Now."  she  said,  "we  have  a 
choice  between  a  wliite  male  Republican  and 
a  white  male  Democrat."  And.  with  equal 
vigor,  she  urged  unilateral  disarmament,  con- 
tending: "If  v>e  disarmed,  we'd  be  the  safest 
country  in  the  world," 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin  last  Fri- 
day at  her  California  home.  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  this  grand,  courageous,  and  imagi- 
native woman. 

Miss  Rankin  headed  the  campaign  for 
women's  suffrage  in  her  native  State  of 
Montana.  In  addition,  she  served  with 
distinction  as  field  secretary  for  the  Na- 
tional American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation in  the  Western  States,  where,  not 
surprisingly,  women  first  won  suCfrage. 
Montana's  law  was  adopted  in  1914. 

Always  something  of  a  visionary,  Miss 
Rankin  took  the  next  logical  step,  filed 
for  office  and,  in  1916,  became  the  first 
woman  ever  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  lady  from  Montana  handled  the 
condescension  that  traditionalists  cus- 
tomarily reserve  for  experimentalists 
with  grace  and  dignity. 

Those  who  waited  for  her  to  stumble 
waited  in  vain,  for  if  she  felt  imcom- 
fortable  in  the  bright  light  of  public 
curiosity,  she  gave  no  sign  of  it  and  went 
calmly  about  the  business  of  legislating. 
The  status  of  women  had  not  been 
raised  to  the  sharp  profile  it  now  enjoys, 
but  at  the  time  of  Miss  Rankin's  election, 
only  12  of  48  States  permitted  women 
to  vote  in  elections.  One  worldly  Euro- 
pean sage  said  America  was  doomed  to 
failure  with  its  "Utopian"  notion  of  the 
female  franchise. 

Looking  back  on  that  time,  Miss  Rank-, 
in  summed  up  the  importance  of  her\ 
service  in  an  address  to  the  1972  Mon- 
tana   Constitutional    Convention.    She 
said: 

If  I  am  remembered  for  no  other  act,  I 
want  to  be  remembered  as  the  only  woman 
who  ever  voted  to  give  women  the  right  to 
vote. 

That  vote  occurred  in  the  65th  session 
of  Congress,  in  1919,  on  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  permit 
exercise  of  the  franchise  regardless  of 
sex. 

Miss  Rankin's  other  most  significant 
activities  began  soon  after  taking  her 
seat  In  the  House  when  she  became  em- 
broiled in  the  passionate  debate  sur- 
rounding U.S.  participation  in  World 
War  I. 

A  pacificist.  Miss  Rankin  was  horrified 
by  the  agonies  of  war  and  the  waste  of 
human  lives.  She  thought  that  historj'. 
particularly  European  historj-,  illustrated 
the  futility  of  armed  conflict.  But  she 
also  knew  that  a  vote  against  U.S.  entry 
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Intd  World  War  I  might  effectively  end 
her  political  career  and  perhaps  damage 
the  women's  suffrage  movement  since  she 
was  its  principal  symbol. 

As  she  rose  to  vote,  she  expressed  her 
dilemma  in  one  short  sentence : 

I  want  to  stand  by  my  country,  but  I  can- 
not vote  for  war. 

Montana  voters  did  not  retm-n  Miss 
Rankin  to  Congress  until  1941.  Once 
again  she  voted  against  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  a  world  war,  this  time  in  the  wake 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  She  stood 
alone,  the  sole  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  vote  against  the  dec- 
laration. 

While  historj-  may  not  agree  with  Mi.ss 
Rankin's  views,  it  will  applaud  her  cour- 
age and  sense  of  duty.  She  was  a  public 
servant  who  voted  conscientiouslj-  and 
independently. 

Suffrage  and  peace  were  not  her  only 
causes.  Diu-ing  her  years  in  Congress,  and 
later  as  a  private  citizen,  she  worked  for 
protection  of  the  public  lands,  programs 
to  assist  the  Indian  people,  civil  rights, 
child  welfare,  redistribution  of  the 
world's  wealth  and  consumer  protection. 

Her  opposition  to  war  heightened  her 
concern  for  returning  servicemen.  She 
introduced  many  bills  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  them,  including  support  of  de- 
pendents. 

Women's  causes  continued  to  occupy 
much  of  her  time.  During  her  two  Con- 
gressional terms  she  introduced  the  first 
legislation  to  provide  instruction  in  ma- 
ternity and  infant  hygiene.  She  also  of- 
fered measures  to  provide  "equal  pay  for 
equal  work  "  for  U.S.  employees,  regard- 
less of  .=;ex;  and  to  enable  American 
women  who  marry  foreigners  to  maintain 
their  citizenship. 

In  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  Miss 
Rankin's  concerns  assumed  new  rele- 
vance, underlining  the  prophetic  quality 
of  her  life.  She  was  an  active  spokesman 
for  the  Women's  Rights  movement:  she 
joined  in  the  peace  efforts  of  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970's.  She  worked  hard 
for  a  direct  election  of  the  president  and 
elimination  of  the  electoral  college. 

Jeannette  Rankin  was  a  woman  ahead 
of  her  time.  She  was  independent,  prin- 
cipled, eloquent  and  human.  She  sought 
the  spotlight  of  controversy  to  promote 


her  causes.  If  circumstance  would  not 
give  her  a  platform,  she  worked  quietly 
behind  the  scenes  for  the  same  causes. 
She  was  committed  to  mankind  on  a  per- 
sonal and  collective  basis. 

We  Montanans  are  deeply  proud  of  our 
most  distinguished  leader.  We  treasure 
the  independence  and  humanity  that 
were  Miss  Rankin's  hallmarks.  We  are 
sorry  she  is  gone,  but  we  rejoice  in  a  long 
life  well  lived. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  LOSS 
AND  SUFFERING  OF  THE  DEAD 
AND  WOUNDED  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  OCCASIONED  BY 
THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself,  with  Memorial  Day 
just  around  the  comer.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  Senate  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN) .  The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  117)  commemorating 
the  loss  and  suffering  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
occasioned  by  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  con.sideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Senate  approaches  Its  Memorial 
Day  recess,  a  time  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs to  join  the  Nation  in  honoring 
those  who  have  made  personal  sacrifice 
for  their  Nation  In  time  of  war.  In  pre- 
paring for  this  occasion  this  year,  the 
Senate  has  gone  on  record  to  single  out 
specifically  for  special  tribute  those  miss- 
ing In  action  as  a  result  of  the  war  In 
Indochina.  In  past  years,  the  prisoners 
of  that  war  whom  we  welcomed  home  a 
short  time  ago  were  similarly  honored. 

It  is  hoped  that  America  will  recall  the 
others  who  are  not  MIA's  and  who  are 
not  POW's.  It  Is  hoped  that  America  will 
remember  those  to  whom  we  owe,  I  be- 
lieve, special  recognition  and  more  from 
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a  grateful  land.  These  are  the  casualties 
whose  numbers  comprise  the  largest  sin- 
gle adverse  statistic  of  the  war  in  'Viet- 
nam. I  speak  of  the  dead  and  the 
wounded,  and  it  is  in  their  behalf  and  to 
honor  them  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  rise  in  the  Senate 
today  to  present  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  may  be  over  and 
the  prisoners  may  be  home.  Not  coming 
home,  however,  are  the  56,244  American 
GI's  who  were  killed  in  this  tragedy. 

And  coming  home  broken  both  in  body 
and  in  spirit  are  many  of  the  303,635 
American  GI's  whose  wounds  left  them 
torn  and  maimed,  at  times  legless  or  arm- 
less or  sightless,  surviving  only  as  living 
testaments  to  the  waste  and  tragedy  of 
this  war  in  Vietnam.  Their  numbers 
alone  contain  25,000  paraplegics  and 
quadraplegics.  Coimtless  more  are  bed- 
ridden, mangled,  confined  to  wheelchairs 
and  otherwise  left  with  scars  that  mean 
imprisonment — imprisonment  not  for 
just  2  years,  or  6  years,  or  10  years,  but 
imprisonment  for  a  lifetime. 

And  what  about  those  56,244  who  re- 
turned to  America  in  coflBns?  To  them 
and  to  their  families  is  owed  the  highest 
tribute.  They  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. They  gave  their  lives. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  may  be  over.  But 
I  pray  that  we  never  terminate  our  re- 
gard for  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  casualties  of  that  war — the  dead  and 
those  in  homes  and  hospitals  acro.ss  the 
land  who  are  threatened  no  longer  by 
death  but  who  are  instead  threatened  by 
the  indifference  of  society  no  longer  at 
war. 

To  them  and  to  their  families,  on  this 
Memorial  Day,  just  as  to  the  families  of 
the  mi-ssing  and  to  the  POW's,  is  owed 
not  just  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  Nation 
but  a  pledge  of  justice,  equity,  care,  and 
concern  for  their  well-being  now  and 
forever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
last  casualty  list,  dated  January  27.  1973, 
and  extending  from  January  1.  1961,  as 
well  as  an  article  published  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Star,  entitled  "Notes 
of  a  'POW— Doing  a  Life  Term." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NUMBER  OF  CASUALTIES  INCURRED  BY  U.S.  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CONFLICT  IN  VIETNAM,  CUMULATIVE  FROM  JAN.  I,  196!  THROUGH  JAN.  27.  1973 


Army        Navy  ■ 


Marine 
Corps 


Casualties  from  actions  by  hostile  forces 

1.  Killed 25,373 

2.  Wounded  or  injured: 

(a)  Died  of  wounds 3,  516 

(b)  Nonfatal  wounds: 

Hospital  care  required 96  8C2 

Hospital  care  not  required  .    104, 718 

3.  Missing: 

(a)  Died  wliile  missing I,  £89 

(b)  Returned  to  control 54 

(c)  Current  missing 258 

4.  Captured  or  interned: 

(a)  Died  while  captured  or 

interned 15 

(b)  Returned  to  control 57 

(c)  Current  captured  or 

interned 87 


1.092        11.478 


146 

4.178 
5.898 

187 

S 

142 


1 
7 

169 


1,451 

51,  392 
37, 202 

5 

2 

96 


3 
12 

26 


Air  Force 


495 

48 

931 

2,514 

440 

35 

724 


2 

3 

309 


Total 

38.438 
5.161 

153  303 
150,332 

2,321 

96 

1.220 


21 

84 

591 


Army       Navy  > 


Marine 

Corps    Air  Force 


Total 


5.  Deaths: 

(a)  From  aircraft  aaidents/ 

incidents: 

Fixed  wing 90 

Helicopter 2.389 

(b)  From  ground  action 28.  114 

Total  deaths! 30.593 

B.  Casualties  not  the  result  of  actions  by 
hostile  forces 

6.  Current  missing  103 

7.  Deaths: 

(a)  From  aircraft  accidents/ 

incidents: 

Fixed  wing 276 

Helicopter 1.875 

(b)  From  other  causes 4.995 

Total  deatns 7,146 


166 

144 

761 

1  161 

66 

432 

75 

2.962 

.194 

12.361 

149 

41.813 

1.426        12,937 


985 


45,941 


14 


118 


187 

46 

290 

799 

55 

242 

19 

2  191 

636 

1,392 

290 

7.313 

878 


1.680 


599 


13.333 


'  Navy  figures  include  a  small  number  of  Coast  Guird  casuattiaj. 


-  Sum  af  lines  I,  2(a),  3;a),  anl  4(a). 
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Notes  of  a  "POW" — Doing  a  Life  Term 

(By  Pete  Rlos  with  Rob  Warden  and  Terry 

Shaffer) 

Chicago. — Of  all  the  shots  flred  In  a  battle, 
one  sounds  different  from  the  rest  and  you 
know.  Instinctively,  that  bullet  has  your 
name  on  It. 

I  know  this  because  I  was  a  U.S.  Army 
medic  In  Vietnam.  I  heard  it  over  and  over 
from  the  guys  I  patched  up  on  the  battle- 
field. 

And  I  know  because  I  definitely  heard  the 
bullet  that  got  me.  Rifles  and  machlneguns 
were  blazing  all  around,  and  one  crack  was 
more  distinct  than  any  other.  It  was  for  me. 

I  had  been  in  Vietnam  six  months.  The 
life  expectancy  of  a  medic  was  only  three  or 
four  months. 

My  number  came  up  on  July  19.  1966,  two 
days  before  I  was  scheduled  to  leave  Viet- 
nam for  a  rest  period.  We  were  in  a  reaction- 
ary platoon,  intended  to  back  up  another 
group  on  a  search -and -destroy  mission. 

We  were  wailing  when  suddenly  the  radio 
man  from  the  other  platoon  screamed  over 
the  horn,  "My  God,  there  are  Viet  Cong  all 
over  the  place."  Then  we  went  into  the  main 
battle  in  choppers.  We  landed  in  a  mine  field. 
We  lost  complete  ships  carrying  men.  It  was 
complete  chaos, 

I  was  moving  cautiously  from  body  to  body, 
carrying  my  aid  bag,  looking  for  a  few  who 
weren't  beyond  help. 

I  was  on  one  side  of  a  dirt  bank  in  a  rice 
paddy,  aiid  the  first  sergeant  yelled  to  me  to 
get  a  man  lying  on  the  other  side.  I  told 
mysslf  I  would  count  to  three  and  jump  over, 
and  I  did.  One.  two.  Three. 

Crack!  I  heard  the  one  that  got  me. 

When  I  fell  to  the  other  side,  I  was  para- 
lyzed. Already,  my  body  was  drawn  up,  twist- 
ed, and  I  hurt  all  over.  Even  my  Ups  tmd  my 
tongue  hurt.  My  eyebrows  hurt.  It  was  Just 
one  tremendous  charleyhorse. 

The  first  sergeant  grabbed  me,  and  I  re- 
member him  shaking  me  and  screaming, 
"Doc,  Doc,  you  okay?"  then  he  turned,  and 
I  will  never  forget  the  words,  "Oh,  my  God, 
Doc's  dead. 

I  wasn't  dead.  I  wasn't.  I  kept  thinking, 
"I'm  alive,  save  me!"  But  I  couldn't  talk  or 
move  and  the  sergeant  moved  on  to  someone 
else.  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Lying  there,  I  guess  I  became  religious  all 
of  a  sudden.  I  was  making  these  vows,  think- 
ing, "God,  If  you'll  make  me  live,  I'll  do  this 
or  I'll  do  that." 

Charlie— that's  what  the  GIs  called  the 
Viet  Cong — came  over  and  took  my  .45,  my 
aid  bag  and  some  other  equipment.  He  kicked 
me  In  the  left  hand  to  see  If  I  was  alive.  God, 
my  heart  was  p>ounding  so  loud  I  knew  he 
would  hear  it.  But  he  didn't. 

I  couldn't  see  what  was  happening  around 
me,  but  I  heard  moans  and  cries  for  help 
from  others  in  my  platoon,  and  I  heard  shots. 
Tlien  all  was  still. 

The  man  who  saved  me  was  named  Gray- 
son,  a   bl.ick   man   from   Ohio   who,   a   little 

earlier,  had  been  my  very  first  patient  In 

that  skirmish  when  lie  caught  some  shrapnel 
in  the  chest. 

Although  he  was  badly  hurt,  he  managed 
to  drag  me  about  80  feet  to  a  bush  area. 

1  don't  know  how  we  could  laugh  when 
we  were  lying  there  about  to  die.  but  we 
did.  Grayson  was  making  wisecracks.  I'm  a 
Mexican-American  and  I  broke  up  when  this, 
black  gtiy  says.  "Looklt,  of  all  the  guys,  why 
do  I  gotta  die  with  you — a  member  of  a 
minority  group?" 

Off  In  the  distance,  we  could  see  a  chop- 
per. Just  a  speck  in  the  sky.  But  we  didn't 
know  if  it  would  come  down  for  us. 

It  was  a  famous  trick  of  Charlie  to  wipe 
out  a  unit  and  then  dress  up  In  the  uniforms 
they  took  off  the  dead  to  get  a  chopper 
down.  Then  they'd  blast  the  hell  out  of  It. 

For  some  reason  Charlie  didn't  try  that  In 


this  case.  But  we  couldn't  expect  the  guys 
in  the  chopper  to  know  that. 

That's  when  Grayson  really  used  his  head 
to  save  our  lives.  He  ripped  off  my  fatigue 
Jacket  and  took  his  off.  Then  he  put  his  body 
across  mine,  forming  a  black  and  white  "X" 
visible  from  the  air. 

The  purpose  of  this  was  to  show  the  pilot 
he  was  black.  "I  know  he  never  did  see  a 
nigger  Charlie."  Grayson  said. 

When  the  chopper  flew  over  us,  we  could 
see  it  was  Just  an  observation  ship,  carrying 
two  men,  and  we  knew  it  couldn't  take  us. 
But  the  pilot  signaled  that  he  would  send 
someone  back  for  us. 

I  had  no  sense  of  time,  so  I  don't  know 
how  long  we  were  there  before  the  other 
chopper  came.  But  they  got  us  out  of  there, 
God  bless  them.  As  we  were  being  taken  out. 
I  could  hear  the  ping  of  rifle  bullets  hitting 
the  bottom  of  the  helicopter. 

Grayson  and  I  were  the  orUy  ones  who 
came  out  of  there  alive,  and  this  created  a 
great  psychological  bond  between  us.  We 
absolutely  went  bananas,  crying  and  scream- 
ing, when  they  tried  to  separate  us.  The  doc- 
tors understood  and  even  let  us  go  to  surgery 
together,  not  separating  us  until  the  anes- 
thesia took  over. 

After  a  little  whUe  in  the  field  hospital, 
they  flew  us  to  Saigon  and  we  were  in  a  big 
military  hospital  there. 

A  lieutenant  colonel  came  in  our  room 
right  after  we  got  there  to  present  us  with 
the  purple  hearts  Passing  out  purple  hearts 
probably  was  his  main  Job.  He  had  dark 
glasses.  Just  like  Gen.  MacArthur's,  and  a 
clgaretteholder.  His  khakis  were  starched  so 
much  I  don't  think  he  could  bend  over,  and 
the  nurses  were  around  him  like  bees  on 
honey. 

He  gave  us  a  little  talk  about  how  we  had 
served  with  honor,  and  said  he  was  proud 
of  us. 

What  dlslUusloned  me,  and  it  was  to  be 
the  first  of  many  dlsllluslonments,  was  that 
they  misspelled  my  name  on  the  award.  Al- 
though I  always  go  by  "Pete,"  my  real  name 
is  Adolphe.  They  spelled  it  "Adolfe." 

I  guess  It's  not  important.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  that  if  a  colonel  is  going  to  come  and  tell 
you  what  a  great  credit  you  are  to  your  coun- 
try, they  at  least  ought  to  go  to  the  trouble  to 
find  out  how  to  spell  your  name. 

A  week  later  we  were  flown  to  Travis  AFB, 
Calif.,  and  psychologically  we  were  in  pretty 
bad  shape  because  we  knew  we  were  perma- 
nently disabled.  But  we  had  adjusted  enough 
that  we  could  be  put  Into  different  rooms. 

We  were  to  spei.d  only  one  day  at  Travis 
and  go  to  Andrews  AFB  [i\  Washington  to  be 
treated  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital. 

When  I  woke  up,  the  doctors  at  Travis  gave 
me  a  strong  sedative.  Then  they  told  me 
Grayson  had  died  during  the  night. 

It  was  a  tremendous  shock.  He  was  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had  or  will  have  and,  you  know, 
I  don't  even  know  his  first  name. 

At  Andrews  I  was  greeted  by  another  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  So  help  me,  they  must  print 
those  guys.  This  one  didn't  look  like  he  cou!d 
bend  over  either,  and  he  repeated  almcst, 
word  for  word  the  little  speech  I  had  heard 

In  Vietnam. 

But  the  program  at  Walter  Reed  was  fan- 
tastic. They  made  you  do  things  for  yourself. 
For  instance,  I  had  to  feed  myself  from  the 
start.  The  first  day,  I  held  a  bowl  of  corn 
flakes  with  my  chin  on  my  chest  tmd  spilled 
most  of  them  all  over  my  neck.  But  I  got  bet- 
ter at  eating  corn  flakes  as  time  went  on. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week.  I  covild  oper- 
ate a  wheelchair.  I  went  on  physical  therapy 
for  as  long  as  I  could  take  It,  up  to  eight 
hours  some  days.  By  the  end  of  my  two- 
month  stay,  I  could  walk  with  leg  braces  and 
crutches. 

Then  I  was  discharged  from  the  Army, 
which  made  me  ineligible  for  further  treat- 


ment at  Walter  Reed  but  qualified  me  for 
veteran's  benefits.  I  left  Walter  Reed  on  Oct. 
16,  1966,  to  come  to  the  HUies  VA  Hospital 
near  Chicago,  my  hometown. 

It  was  another  world. 

Two  days  after  I  arrived  at  Hlnes.  I  had 
my  first  physical  therapy  appointment  and 
I  was  looking  forward  to  it  because  of  the 
progress  I  had  made  at  Walter  Reed.  Tliat 
morning,  I  put  my  braces  and  my  pants 
on  and  walked  on  crutches  down  to  the 
physical  therapy  room. 

The  doctor  took  one  look  at  me  and  said, 
"I  thought  you  were  a  young  (recent)  In- 
Jury."  I  told  him  that  was  right,  that  I  had 
been  wounded  Just  a  little  more  than  three 
months  earlier. 

"Well,  it's  Impossible  for  you  to  walk," 
he  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  denaanded.  "You 
can  see  I  am  walking,  can't  you?" 

"Young  injuries,"  he  Informed  me,  "never 
walk  so  soon." 

So  I  walked  back  to  my  room,  took  off  the 
leg  braces  stood  the  crutches  up  in  the 
corner  and  went  back  to  physical  therapy  in 
my  wheelchair. 

That  seemed  to  please  the  doctor  very 
much. 

One  night  not  long  after  that,  we  were 
having  a  pillow  fight  in  the  ward.  I  knew 
that's  childish,  but  what  the  hell.  Anyway, 
I  let  one  guy  have  It  with  a  pillow  and, 
in  the  process,  threw  my  right  shoulder  out 
of  Joint. 

It  really  hurt,  and  everybody  was  yelling, 
"Nurse,  nurse!"  She  came  right  in,  but 
wouldn't  help  me.  "You  deserved  it,"  she 
said.  "You  deserved  It,  having  a  pillow  fight 
at  your  age."  She  Just  turned  around  and 
left,  saying  she  had  to  work  on  some  charts. 

I  didn't  get  to  see  a  doctor  until  about 
an  hour  later.  Since  I  had  thrown  my  shoul- 
der out  before,  I  knew  what  had  to  be  done. 
But  the  doctor  didn't  seem  to  know.  I  tried 
to  explain  it  to  him. 

"Use  the  simple  fulcrum  method."  I  said. 

"Don't  tell  me  what  to  do,"  he  snapped. 
"I'm  the  doctor." 

Well,  he  tugged  and  pushed  awhile,  and 
when  It  became  obvious  that  he  wasn't  ac- 
complishing anything,  he  got  me  on  a  litter 
and  took  me  to  the  emergency  section. 

They  called  the  orthopedic  doctor  on  duty. 
He  took  one  look  and  used  the  simple  ful- 
crum method.  Just  like  I  had  asked  the 
doctor  on  the  ward  to  do  In  the  first  place. 

On  another  occasion,  I  had  an  upset  stom- 
ach. I  have  irritable  bowels,  which  Is  com- 
mon among  paraplegics.  "Nurse,"  I  said.  "I 
think  I'm  going  to  have  diarrhea."  I  asked  11 
I  could  have  Lomotil,  an  antldlarrhea  drug. 

She  said  she  wasn't  allowed  to  give  a  pa- 
tient medication  without  the  doctor's  orders. 
"Look."  I  said,  "do  I  have  to  get  diarrhea 
before   I    can    have    anything   for    if" 

"That's  about  the  way  It  Is,"  she  said,  and 
she  wouldn't  ask  the  doctor. 

Well,  I  got  diarrhea,  of  course,  and  then  the 
nurse  gave  pic  Kaopectate,  an  awful-tasting 
cre.imy  liquid  that  cures  diarrhea  for  some 

people. 

I  protested  that  Kaopectate  never  worked 
for  me,  but  the  nurse  said  she  would  wait 
and  see.  It  took  her  about  an  hour  ano  a  half 
to  figure  out  that  I  was  right.  Then  the  doc- 
tor agreed  I  could  have  Lomotil. 

I  suppose  what  I  object  to  Is  always  being 
categorized  as  "a  patient."  There  Is  a  nurse, 
a  patient.  There  Is  a  doctor,  a  patient.  Never 
Pete  Rlos.  You  are  In  a  wheelchair,  so  you 
are  "a  spinal-cord  injury" — not  a  person. 
You  are  30  years  old,  and  you've  had  more 
than  your  share  of  experiences,  but  you  are 
treated  as  Lf  you  were  a  child. 

For  instance,  an  aide  brings  you  a  menu 
before  meals.  The  menu  has  no  purpose.  If 
you  don't  like  something,  you  don't  mark  It 
on  the  menu.  But  you  get  it  anyway.  "This  is 
good  for  you."  the  nurse  says. 
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You  get  a  monthly  allotment  check  from 
the  government  because  of  your  disability. 
You  are  legally  entitled  to  the  money  and 
don't  owe  an  accounting  to  anyone.  But  that 
doesn't  stop  a  social  worker  from  coming 
around  to  ask  how  you  spent  It. 

Since  you  are  "a  patient"  and  expected 
not  to  think,  you  should  not  ask  questions 
about  your  own  body.  You  don't  need  to 
know  why  your  bowels  won't  work,  why  you 
can't  have  sexual  relations,  why  you  are 
spastic,  why  one  foot  Is  colder  than  the  other 
one.  why  you  have  pain. 

Oh,  we  have  had  classes  and  a  nurse  puts 
an  anatomical  chart  on  the  wall.  "This  is 
your  spinal  cord."  she  says,  pointing  to  the 
chart.  "This  is  where  you  are  injured."  In 
sum,  you  are  to  accept  pain  because  you  are 
supposed  to  have  pain.  Lesson  concluded. 

When  I  came  to  Hines,  it  seemed  that  peo- 
ple who  can't  get  Jobs  digging  holes  on  the 
outside  come  to  work  for  the  VA.  For  exam- 
ple, there  was  a  man  who  worked  In  the 
spinal  injuries  section  at  Hlnes  who  didn't 
seem  to  like  anybody  too  much.  I  called  him 
Badass. 

We  have  one  portable  telephone  In  the 
section  for  40  patients.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  patients'  phone,  and  while  some  of  the 
paraplegics  can  get  to  another  phone,  the 
portable  one  Is  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation that  the  quadriplegics  have  with  the 
outside. 

The  employes  aren't  supposed  to  use  the 
portable  phone.  All  they  have  to  do  Is  walk 
about  30  feet  out  Into  the  hall  to  use  an- 
other phone.  But  Badass  continually  made 
and  received  calls  on  the  patients'  phone, 
and  he  tied  It  up  for  15  to  20  minutes  at  a 
time. 

One  night,  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Jam  Im- 
perlale.  *-ho  Is  a  paraplegic,  had  the  phone 
beside  his  bed  and  received  a  couple  of  calls 
for  Badass.  But  he  would  not  let  them  talk 
to  Badass.  He  said  they  should  call  back  on 
the  staff  phone. 

And  one  of  them  did,  apparently  telling 
Badass  what  Imperlale  had  said.  Imperlale 
had  Just  gotten  Into  his  wheelchair  when 
Badass  came  In  and  literally  ysuiked  him  out 
of  the  chair  and  hit  him  in  the  back. 

Imperlale  complained  to  the  nurse,  who 
was  afraid  to  do  anything  about  It.  But  Bad- 
ass threatened  to  kill  ImperUle  if  he  ever 
caught  him  outside  the  hospital. 

That  weekend,  Imperlale  had  planned  to 
leave  the  hospital.  But  when  he  got  to  the 
front  door,  he  saw  Badass  and  three  other 
guys  sitting  In  a  car.  One  of  them  raises  up 
a  baseball  bat  to  scare  Imperlale.  It  scared 
him.  all  right.  He  didn't  leave  that  weekend 
and.  In  fact,  never  left  again  until  he  was 
discharged  to  go  home. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  things  about  the 
wonderful  personality  of  Badass  was  that  It 
was  contagious.  Everybody  who  worked  with 
him  seemed  to  adopt  his  style,  and  before 
you  knew  It,  some  of  the  patients  had  to  pay 
bribes  if  they  wanted  to  be  turned  over  in 
bed  or  get  water  or  have  their  urine  bags 
emptied. 

It's  understandable  why  some  employes  are 
Inclined  to  look  for  payola.  Some  of  them 
have  families  and  they  earn  no  more  than 
8550  a  month  before  deductions.  They  see  the 
helpless  patients  they're  allegedly  caring  for 
as  easy  marks.  A  totally  disabled  man  with  a 
service-related  Injury  gets  about  $1,400  a 
month  from  the  government  tax  free. 

Some  of  the  employes  also  supplement 
their  Incomes  by  acting  as  "rum  runners" 
for  patients.  Only  a  few  will  do  this,  and 
they'll  do  It  only  for  patients  they  trust 
Implicitly.  Otherwise.  theUr  necks  would  be 
In  a  noose.  The  way  it  works,  essentially.  Is 
that  If  you  want  a  half -pint  that  costs  $2.50 
In  a  liquor  store,  a  runner  Is  at  your  your 
service  for  a  total  price  of  $5. 

Narcotics  and  even  prostitutes  are  available 
through  the  same  system.  I  admit  this  Isn't 


extremely  widespread,  but  I  personally  regard 
It  as  a  serious  scandal.  The  hospital  officials 
contend  that,  since  there  are  about  14.000 
patients  at  Hlnes.  a  small  society,  it  shouldn't 
be  astonishing  that  you  find  essentially  the 
same  vices  and  problems  that  exist  In  the 
lEirger  society. 

I  have  been  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
public  seems  cogrnlzant  only  of  the  fact  that 
many  Americans  (about  47,000)  were  killed 
or  missing  In  Vietnam  and  that  the  remain- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  who  served  there 
came  home.  Nobody  seems  to  think  of  the 
fact  that  153,000  were  wounded  or  that  7,750 
came  back  blind  or  with  missing  or  useless 
legs. 

Sure,  you  read  In  the  newspaper  that  a 
dozen  or  so  were  wounded  from  time  to  time, 
but  that  doesn't  convey  what  really  hap- 
pened. If  you  want  to  see  the  aftermath  of 
all  the  gory  splendor  of  Vietnam.  Just  take  a 
stroll  through  the  second-floor  spinal  Injuries 
section  at  Hlnes. 

Few  Americans,  to  be  sure,  considered 
Vietnam  a  noble  conquest,  and  we  certainly 
didn't  come  back  to  tlckertape  parades.  It 
was  different  than  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
when,  so  I  understand,  all  America  seemed  to 
be  shouting,  "hooray  for  the  veterans!" 

People  not  only  don't  give  a  damn  today, 
but  some  of  them  are  downright  antagonistic 
toward  you. 

Once  when  I  was  out  of  the  hospital,  I 
went  into  a  bar  to  keep  a  date  with  a 
waitress.  A  drunk  at  the  bar  turned  to  me 
and  yelled,  "You  came  in  het*  in  that  wheel- 
chair because  you  want  a  free  drink.  I  know 
your  kind.  I  had  polio,  but  I  had  enough 
guts  to  get  up." 

I  tried  to  Ignore  him,  but  then  he  came 
over  and  whirled  me  around  In  the  wheel- 
chair and  threw  a  drink  In  my  face.  "There's 
your  free  drink.  I  won't  buy  you  another 
one." 

God,  I  wanted  to  walk  then,  I  prayed,  "Just 
two  minutes.  Lord."  I  prayed  to  the  devil,  "if 
you  want  my  soul.  Just  let  me  walk  two  min- 
utes." But  nobody  answered  my  prayers. 

Another  time.  I  went  with  a  young  lady  to 
a  downtown  restaurant  where  there  was  a 
long  line  of  i>eople  waiting  to  be  seated. 

A  waiter  came  over  to  us  and  said,  "I  have 
a  table  ready  for  you."  He  wheeled  me  around 
several  couples  who  had  been  waiting  longer 
than  we  had. 

The  restaurant  had  a  special  section  set 
aside  for  wheelchairs — not  to  put  you  where 
you  wouldn't  be  seen,  but  a  place  where  you 
could  be  comfortable  and  still  not  feel  shunt- 
ed aside.  I  thanked  the  waiter. 

Then  a  woman  who  had  been  waiting  in 
line  a  long  time  came  up  to  me  and  said 
something  about  respecting  your  elders.  She 
berated  me  for  being  disrespectful  to  her 
and  asked,  "how  did  you  get  hurt  anyway?" 

I  said  I  was  shot  in  Vietnam. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  certainly  deserved 
it." 

Thirty  seconds,  Lord,  please. 

Once  I  was  In  an  elevator  In  my  wheelchair 
and  more  and  more  people  kept  crowding  on 
it.  A  woman  tore  her  dress  on  the  brake  of 
the  chair.  She  blamed  me  for  it,  rather  abu- 
sively. 

But  I  was  ready  with  a  classic  come-back: 
"I  hoi3«.  madam,  that  In  the  next  life  our 
roles  aren't  reversed,  so  that  I  won't  rip  my 
dress  on  your  wheelchair." 

The  VA  merely  reflects  the  attitudes  of  the 
public  and  the  White  House.  The  public 
would  prefer  not  to  be  reminded  of  us,  and 
the  president  shows  his  gratitude  by  trying 
to  cut  VA  benefits  by  $7  billion. 

And  where  do  you  suppose  are  the  people 
and  the  flags?  They  were  greatly  In  evidence 
for  the  returning  prisoners  of  war.  But  their 
absence  now  goes  to  show,  I  think,  that 
either  you  were  killed  In  Vietnam,  you  were 
a  prisoner,  or  you  Just  don't  count. 


Most  severely  disabled  veterans,  frankly, 
are  not  overly  Impressed  that  an  American 
prisoner  spent  22  years  in  China  or  eight 
years  In  Hanoi.  We're  glad,  of  course,  that 
they  came  back. 

But  now  we  are  the  only  POWs. 

Ouys  who  are  blind  or  crippled  are  going 
to  be  POWs  as  long  as  they  live. 

There  Is  no  time  limit — not  eight  years, 
or  22 — on  that  kind  of  Imprisonment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  join  tile  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  offering  tliis  resolution.  We 
tiave  paid  our  respects  and  shown  our 
honor  and  pride  in  the  prisoners  of  war 
and  the  missing  in  action,  and  it  is  only 
suitable  that  at  this  Memorial  Day  pe- 
riod we  note  for  the  Nation  our  grief  and 
theirs  at  the  loss  of  these  great  and  fine 
and  valued  Americans  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  noted,  many  of  these  returned  vet- 
erans are  permanent  POWs  living  with 
their  disabilities,  adjusting  as  well  as 
they  may  to  the  world  to  which  they  re- 
turned after  they  had  done  their  duty 
and  had  followed  the  precepts  of  duty, 
honor,  and  country  and  had  served  val- 
orously  and  honorably. 

Of  the  dead,  there  is  a  ceremony  at 
remembrance  day  time  in  Australia 
where  a  verse  is  repeated  every  year.  It 
is  knov/n  to  every  Australian,  it  is  known 
to  many  Americans,  and  I  conclude  with 
it  in  this  tribute  to  the  dead: 

They  shall  grow  not  old, 
As  we  that  are  left  grow  old. 
Age  shall  not  weary  them 
Nor  the  years  condemn. 

At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  In  the 
morning.  We   will  remember  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  117)  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  117 

Whereas,  This  Nation's  participation  In 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  ended  and  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  have  been  returned; 
and 

Whereas,  Since  1961,  56,244  men  have  giv- 
en their  lives  In  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try In  their  tragic  war;  and 

Whereas,  Since  1961,  303,635  men  have  re- 
turned from  Southeast  Asia  casualties  of  this 
war,  many  thousands  of  whom  have  been  re- 
turned with  bodies  and  spirit  permanently 
broken  and  scarred  by  the  wounds  of  war. 
Belt 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
mourns  the  death  of  all  these  courageous 
Americans,  commemorates  their  memory, 
and  recognizes  its  obligation  especially  to 
those  Americans  returned  with  broken  and 
dismembered  bodies  who  shall  be  Imprisoned 
the  rest  of  their  lives  as  a  result  of  these 
tragic  hostilities,  and  Be  It  Further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
shall  dedicate  Itself  to  the  debt  It  owes  these 
Americans  and  shall  look  to  them  as  a  liv- 
ing reminder  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  and  Be  It  Further 

Resolved,  That  on  Memorial  Day,  May  28, 
1973,  special  commemoration  be  accorded  the 
359.879  dead  and  wounded  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  whose  loss  and  suffering  were 
occasioned  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  charged  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  HOUSE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 296  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hold  House  Joint 
Resolution  296  at  the  desk.  A  com- 
panion resolution  will  soon  be  reported 
in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nimn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomina- 
tion of  Adm.  William  F.  Bingle,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
admiral,  when  retired,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time  al- 
location to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining 
under  the  order? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  5  minutes 
remaining  under  the  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TO  VOTE  FOR 
RICHARDSON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  cast  my  vote,  albeit  reluctantly, 
for  Elliot  Richardson  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States — reluc- 
tantly, not  through  lack  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  his  ability  or  for  him  as 
a  person  or  for  him  as  a  public  official, 
but,  rather,  because  of  the  unfortunate 
situation  in  the  context  of  which  his 
nomination  must  be  judged.  I  refer  to 
the  Watergate  scandal,  and  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Richardson,  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, may,  and  probably  will,  make  cer- 
tain decisions  affecting  some  of  his 
colleagues  and  associates — former  or 
present — in  an  administration  to  which 
he  owes  this,  his  fourth  important  and 
high  appointment.  With  all  proper  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Richardson,  I  wish  the 
President  had  gone  outside  the  admin- 
istration and  brought  in  a  fresh  name 
and  a  fresh  face  for  the  sensitive  task 
of  carrying  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  Watergate  investigation. 

Surely  no  one  man  in  America  is  so 
equipped  with  intelligence,  integrity,  and 
experience  that  he  stands  pre-eminent 
and  head  and  shoulders  above  and  alone 
among  his  fellow  Americans  as  the  only 
man  equipped  to  serve  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  because  of  this  he  must  be 
pulled  out  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  which  he  was  so  recently 
confirmed  after  prior  service  as  HEW 
Secretary  in  the  Cabinet  and  earlier 
service  in  the  State  Department  as  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Surely,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  our 
country  is  so  devoid  of  talented  and 
eminent  men  that  only  one  man — Mr. 
Richardson,  able  and  dedicated  though 
he  is — is  available,  and  that  he  must  be 
shuttled  from  pillar  to  post  In  an  effort 
to  deal  with  each  new  and  succeeding 
crisis.  May  Heaven  come  to  our  aid  if 
this  is  our  sad  state. 

Highly  respected  though  he  Is,  Mr. 
Richardson's  appointment  to  be  Attor- 
ney General  is,  I  believe,  regrettable  and 
unfortunate.  At  another  moment  in  his- 
tory, I  would  support  his  nomination 
with  enthusiasm.  Coming,  as  it  does,  at 
this  crucial  time,  however,  I  can  only 
support  his  nomination  with  some  mis- 
givings. It  is  possible  that  his  perform- 
ance in  office  will  erase  all  doubt,  and 
hopefully  it  will,  but  as  one  who  has  the 
constitutional  duty  of  voting  on  his 
nomination  under  the  circumstances,  my 
sensibilities  are  offended,  at  least  to  a 
degree,  at  being  forced  to  make  an  af- 
firmative decision  almost  without  a 
choice  to  do  otherwise.  For  time  Is  pass- 
ing and  the  hour  is  late.  There  has 
already  been  too  long  a  delay  in  the  full 
and  thorough  prosecution  of  all  the 
crimes  suspected  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  context  of  what  has  be- 
come a  generic  term  for  infamy — Water- 
gate.    Of     course,     Mr.     Richardson's 


nomination  could  be  rejected,  but  that 
would  necessitate  our  having  to  start 
all  over  again  with  no  assurance  of  bet- 
ter luck  the  next  time  around. 

The  Attorney  General  designate  has 
been  patient  and  cooperative,  and  he  has 
conscientiously  sought  to  allay  every 
concern  and  every  doubt  harbored  by 
Judiciary  Committee  members.  He  has 
prepared  guidelines  for  the  direction  of 
a  special  prosecutor,  and  he  has  now 
selected  a  highly  reputable  outside  pros- 
ecutor. Mr.  Richardson  has  revised,  re- 
worked, and  refined  the  guidelines  in 
response  to  questions  by  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  asked  of  him  both 
privately  and  publicly.  All  of  this  is  to 
his  credit. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  can  go  and  done  all  we  can  do  to 
assure  an  objective  'and  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  the 
Watergate  case. 

Deficiencies  may  yet  exist  in  the 
guidelines,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  premise 
that  nothing  is  perfect.  Short  of  absolute 
and  complete  authority  for  the  prosecu- 
tor, one  cannot  be  sure  beyond  perad- 
venture  of  doubt  that  he  will  be  genuinely 
independent.  But  at  least  the  guidelines 
would  seem  to  provide  for  such  inde- 
pendence. The  answers  by  both  Mr. 
Richardson  and  by  Mr.  Cox  to  questions 
which  I  have  asked  today  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  would  appear  to  allevi- 
ate all  reasonable  concern  that  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor  be  given  the  full  and 
complete  independence  that  he  will  need. 
It  will  be  up  to  him  now  to  live  up  to 
his  assurances  and  to  the  expectations 
and  the  duties  required  of  him.  At  least 
the  instrumentalities  exist  whereby  the 
prosecutor  can  bring  to  public  account, 
if  he  will,  any  attempt  to  hinder  or 
pressure  or  obstruct  him  in  the  pursuance 
of  his  duty  without  fear  or  favor. 

Let  it  be  clear,  however,  that  it  is  not 
the  name  of  Mr.  Cox  that  is  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  It  is  the  name  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  no  one  else. 

Initially,  I  thought  the  idea  advanced 
by  Mr.  Richardson  was  a  good  one, 
namely,  that  the  Senate  express  itself 
in  support  of  the  special  prosecutor  se- 
lected. I  have  changed  my  mind.  The 
Senate  is  not  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  pass  judgment  on  this  nonstatu- 
tory appointment,  and  it  ought  not  as- 
sume this  nonobligatory  burden.  The 
burden  should  rest  with  Mr.  Richard- 
son— that  is  where  it  began  and  that  is 
where  it  should  end— with  Mr.  Richard- 
son carrying  full  responsibility  for  the 
choice  and  selection  of  the  prosecutor. 

That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  Mr. 
Richardson  will  want  to  see  to  it,  in  the 
end,  that  the  work  done  is  well  done  and 
so  recognized  as  having  been  well  done 
by  all. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  should 
act  quickly  now  to  confirm  Mr.  Richard- 
son's nomination.  If  he  is  to  fulfill  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  begin  with  due  haste. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
should,  of  course,  complete  its  interroga- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  designate 
and  of  the  special  prosecutor  who  has 
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been  selected  by  Mr.  Richardson.  Once 
that  interrogation  has  been  completed.  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  then  should  move 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  and  to 
act  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion, hopefully  before  the  Memorial  Day 
recess.  Time,  unbridled,  will  ill  serve  the 
cause  of  justice  in  these  circumstances. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTDJE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN » .  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVES DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stafford)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Proposed  Contracts  From  Department  of 
THE  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  Rapldex. 
Inc..  Boxford,  Mass..  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Wedge  Longwall  Cutterhead  Devel- 
opment" (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  pm  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "High  Working  Level 
Alarm"  (with  accompanying  papers).  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  contract  with  MSA  Re- 
search Corporation,  Evans  City,  Pa.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Improved  Dust  Con- 
trol at  Chutes,  Dumps,  Transfer  Points,  and 
Crushers  In  Noncoal  Mining  Operations" 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  Relating  to  a  New  Attttude  on 

AOING 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Toward  a  New  At- 
titude on  Aging:  A  Report  on  the  Administra- 
tion's Continuing  Response  to  the  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Delegates  to  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,"  dated 
April  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Report  op  the  Ozarks  Regional 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  the 
Ozarks  Regional  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion,  though   December   31,    1972    (with   an 


accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Report   Entitled   "Waste   Oil   Study,   Pre- 
LUfiNART   Report  to   The   Congress" 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Waste  OU  Study,  Preliminary  Report  to  the 
Congress"  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  the 
Department  of  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  National  Visitor 
Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968  to  authorize 
certain  Interpretive  transportation  services, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore   (Mr.  Stafford): 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"H.J.R.  No.  16 
"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  40th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  suppwrt  efforts 
to  Increase  the  adequacy  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system  through  the  ton-mile 
tax 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

"Whereas,  new  approaches  are  needed  to 
the  problem  of  financing  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment System  to  protect  the  pensions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  system  as  well  as  all  other  rail- 
road employees; 

"Whereas,  the  present  Railroad  Retirement 
System  is  not  in  the  position  of  guaranteeing 
a  continuation  of  all  present  benefits  or  to 
provide  necessary  financing  to  Insure  a  re- 
duction in  retirement  age; 

"Whereas,  a  method  of  Insuring  a  sound 
retirement  system  for  present  smd  future 
pensions  is  needed  without  Interference  from 
regulatory  agencies:  and 

"Whereas,  the  "Ton-MUe  Tax"  would  be 
an  equitable  method  of  Insuring  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
40th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  me- 
morialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  the  "Ton-Mile  Tax"  in  order  to  insure 
the  financial  Independence  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  System. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  from  the  State  of  Utah 
use  their  efforts  to  support  this  concept. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Utah  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Utah." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

'  By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
with  amendments: 

S.  925.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated  and  more 
efficient  financing  of  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  borrowings  from  the  public,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-166),  together 
with  individual  views. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1016.  A  bill  to  provide  a  more  democratic 
and  effective  method  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  pay 
certain  judgments  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission and  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-167) . 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  1848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lucy 
Locke.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  SCOTT  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

S.  1849.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
various  materials  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TowEB)  : 

S.  1850.  A  bill  to  amend  section  507  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  the  veterans' 
preference  applicable  to  veterans  of  the  post- 
Korean  era,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1851.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  fee  appraisers  and  construction  Inspectors, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1852.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oeorglna 
Henrietta  Harris.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  1853.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  encourage  development  of  proc- 
esses to  convert  coal  to  low  pollutant  syn- 
thetic fuels.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  1854.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  com- 
pensate the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma,  for  the  loss  of  545,175.14 
acres  of  land.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Gravel)  : 

S.  1855.  A  bill  to  promote  the  development 
within  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries of  American  arts  and  handcrafts.  Re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on    Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  1856.  A  bill  to  determine  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation,  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  In  and 
to  the  bed  of  the  Arkansas  River  below  the 
Canadian  fork  and  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Oklahoma.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1857.  A  bill  to  provide  opportunities  for 
employment  to  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons,  to  assist  States  and  local 
communities  In  providing  needed  public 
services,  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to  es- 
tablish a  program  to  assist  municipalities 
and  businesses  in  urban  industrial  develop- 
ment, for  other  other  purposes.  Referred, 
by  unanimous  consent.  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

S.  1858.  A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
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slve  employees  pension  plan  protection  sys- 
tem. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By    Mr    KENNEDY    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Brooke)  : 
S.  1859.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  transfer  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  a  portion  of  the  property  comprising  the 
Bofiton    Naval    Ship    Yard    at    Charlestown, 
Mass.,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower  >  : 
S.  1850.  A  bill  to  amend  section  507  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  the 
veterans'  preference  applicable  to  vet- 
erans of  the  post-Korean  era,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Banking,    Housing    and   Urban 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senator  Tower 
a  bill  to  amend  section  507  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  make  the  veterans'  pref- 
erence applicable  to  veterans  of  the  post- 
Korean  era,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  was  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
transmitting  this  measure  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture,  • 

Washington,  D.C..  April  23. 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  proposed 
amendment  to  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  to  extend  veterans'  pref- 
erence for  housing  loans  to  veterans  of  the 
post-Korean  era 

Section  507  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
directs  that  preference  be  given  to  veterans 
and  to  families  of  deceased  servicemen  who 
apply  for  rural  housing  loans.  The  bill  would 
amend  section  507  to  Include  as  "veterans" 
those  persons  who  served  In  and  were  dis- 
charged on  other  than  dishonorable  condi- 
tions from  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  period  beginning  after 
January  31,  1955.  and  ending  on  August  4, 
1964,  or  during  the  Vietnam  era  (as  defined 
in  section  101  (29)  of  Title  38.  United  States 
Code).  The  term  "deceased  servicemen" 
would  be  expanded  to  Include  persons  who 
died  in  military  sen,-ice  during  this  same 
period.  These  changes  would  extend  the 
preference  provisions  so  as  to  add  the  Viet- 
nam era  and  the  post-Korean  conflict  period 
to  the  time  intervals  already  covered  by  sec- 
tion 607.  This  proposed  change  Is  consistent 
with  the  national  policy  of  recognizing  the 
fairness  of  according  veterans  and  the 
families  of  deceased  servicemen  special 
treatment  In  various  ways.  • 

Section  102(2)  (c)  of  Public  Law  91-190 
does  not  apply  to  this  legislation.  Therefore, 
an  environmental  statement  is  not  enclosed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 
J.  Phil  Campbell,  Under  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1851.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the 


use  of  fee  appraisers  and  construction 
inspectors,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  myself  and  Senator  Tower 
a  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  provide  for  the  use  of  fee 
appraisers  and  construction  inspectors 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  was  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
transmitting  this  measure  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C,  AprU  6.1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
authorize  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
contract  for  inspection  and  other  services 
incident  to  the  housing  program  and  to  use 
the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  to  pay  for 
these  and  related  program  expenses  and  serv- 
ices. 

In  order  to  Improve  the  timeliness  of  the 
administration  of  our  housing  programs,  we 
need  to  make  use  of  the  services  available  by 
contract  to  the  building  and  home  mortgage 
Industries.  We  propose  to  contract  for  such 
services  to  the  extent  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  agency's  staff.  Because  of  a  rapid 
increase  In  the  rural  housing  program  volume 
without  a  corresponding  increase  In  the 
agency's  staff,  this  discretionary  authority  Is 
needed  to  provide  prompt  services  to  appli- 
cants, borrowers  and  builders.  The  contract 
employees  authorized  by  the  bill  would  not 
be  considered  as  Federal  employees  for  any 
purpose. 

The  suggested  amendment  of  section  506 
(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  would  elim- 
inate the  requirement  that  construction 
would  be  inspected  by  employees  of  the  Sec- 
retary. This  would  permit,  but  not  require, 
the  Inspections  on  a  home  to  be  made  by  fee 
Inspectors. 

The  cost  of  outside  services  would  be  paid 
for  out  of  charges  made  sigalnst  the  loan  or 
out  of  other  funds.  The  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 517(J)(3)  would  permit  charges  and 
payments  for  services  to  be  handled  through 
the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund. 

No  additional  funds  would  be  needed  for 
these  proposed  changes. 

The    Office    of    Management    and    Budget 
advises   that   these   proposals   are   consistent 
with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely, 


By  Mr,  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
Mr.  Gravel  )  : 

S.  1855.  A  bill  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment within  the  United  States  and 
foreign  coimtries  of  American  arts  and 
handcrafts.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  promote  the 
development  within  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries  of  American  arts 
and  handcrafts.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
fill  a  great  gap  in  our  existing  craft  pro- 
grams and  to  help  the  citizens  of  other 
nations  imderstand  and  appreciate 
American  culture. 

V/hereas  we  can  all  appreciate  the 
merits  of  fimdlng  for  great  artistic  en- 


deavors such  as  classic  operas  and  great 
symphonies,  it  has  long  been  my  feel- 
ing, as  an  American  interested  In  pre- 
serving his  cultural  heritage,  that  per- 
haps the  most  reflective  of  American 
customs,  folkways,  and  traditions  are  the 
handcrafts  of  our  talented  craftsmen. 

Our  country  has  a  rich  folk  tradition 
and  a  wide  diversity  of  people  and  races. 
Yet,  I  have  been  disturbed  to  discover 
that  almost  nowhere  outside  the  United 
States,  and  at  very  few  places  within 
this  coimtry,  can  one  have  the  benefit 
of  viewing  or  purchasing  authentic 
American  artifacts  and  handcrafts  so 
illustrative  of  American  ingenuity.    . 

Anyone  who  has  visited  another  coim- 
try knows  that  the  most  valuable  sou- 
venirs of  his  travels  are  those  items  rep- 
resenting that  country's  culture  and  cus- 
toms. Visitors  to  our  country  do  not  only 
shop  for  electric  coffee  pots  and  tosist- 
ers,  but  also  search  for  ceramic,  wood, 
and  metal  artistry  eis  well  as  Indian 
headdress,  moccasins,  and  other  ethnic 
products. 

Among  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ences I  have  had  in  the  crafts  field  was 
attending  the  Smithsonian's  Annual 
Folklife  Festival  last  summer  on  the  Na- 
tional Mall  in  Washington.  The  folk 
traditions  of  a  different  State  are 
featured  there  each  year,  and  last  year, 
we  were  proud  to  have  Maryland  as  the 
featured  State,  On  the  Mall,  Maryland's 
craftsmen,  musicians,  dancers,  horse- 
men, hunters,  wood  carvers,  trappers,  and 
beekeepers  set  up  shops  and  exhibited 
their  talents.  In  addition,  a  special  site 
on  the  Potomac  River  was  added  to  the 
festival  last  year  for  a  large  exhibition  of 
the  water  traditions  and  skills  of  Mary- 
land's Eastern  Shore. 

The  large  turnout  for  this  5 -day  event 
was  reflective  of  the  strong  and  growing 
interest  in  and  demand  for  authentic 
American  handwork.  Many  Americans, 
and  foreigners  alike,  are  eager  to  learn 
more  about  the  American  character  and 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  our  skills 
and  folkways.  Therefore,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  displaying  both  in  this  country 
and  in  U.S.  embassies  abroad  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  craftsmen — Eskimos, 
Indians.  New  Englanders,  Southerners, 
Appalachian,  and  other  Americans — 
would  serve  to  fulfill  this  basic  desire  to 
gain  a  better  insight  into  the  American 
character,  and  the  American  heritage. 

It  is  estimated,  however,  that  if  we 
were  to  begin  today  such  a  program  for 
domestic  and  foreign  exhibition  of  Amer- 
ican handcrafts,  it  would  take  but  a  short 
while  to  drain  the  supply  of  quality  crafts 
available  for  display.  The  reason  for  this 
deficiency  is  the  shortage  of  programs  to 
assist  those  interested  in  expressing 
themselves  through  crafts  in  the  design, 
production,  advertising,  or  marketing  of 
their  crafts. 

Last  year,  therefore.  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  correct  this  situation.  Al- 
though the  bill  was  Introduced  late  in 
the  Senate  session,  it  was  cosponsored 
by  nine  of  my  Senate  colleagues  Sena- 
tors Chiles.  Stafford.  Fong.  Randolph, 
Javits.  Gravel.  Bayh.  and  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  some  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committe'-  to  which  it 
was  referred  expressed  great  interest  in 
its  passage.  Today,  I  am  introducing  it 
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again  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  provides 
for  the  establishment  and  administra- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Interagency  Craft 
Committee,  of  a  program  to  insure  a 
lasting  supply  of  authentic  American 
arts  and  handcrafts.  The  program  would 
provide  assistance  in  the  training  of  per- 
sons to  design  and  produce  quality  crafts 
and  would  provide  assistance  to  skilled 
craftsmen  in  advertising,  conducting 
market  research,  shipping,  displaying, 
and  selling  crafts  within  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Office  of  American  Arts 
and  Handcrafts  will  provide  the  exper- 
tise, the  guidance,  and  the  coordination 
that  is  so  desperately  needed  by  the 
many  excellent  producers  of  American 
arts  and  handcrafts.  Throughout  this 
country,  there  are  people  creating  beau- 
tiful and  practical  handcrafts  and  works 
of  art — works  that  are  representative  of 
their  ethnic  origins,  their  region,  and 
their  American  heritage.  For  many,  this 
exercise  of  native  creativity  is  primarily 
therapeutic:  for  others  it  is  a  livelihood. 
But  for  all  of  them,  I  have  found  that 
there  is  need  for  help  in  marketing  their 
products  and  adjusting  their  production 
to  meet  the  areas  of  demand.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  bill,  therefore,  is  to  create  a 
bridge  between  the  producers  and  the 
consumers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  this  far- 
reaching  program,  American  ethnic  and 
cultural  groups  across  the  country  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
originality  and  creative  ability  to  a 
worldwide  audience. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1857.  A  bill  to  provide  opportunities 
for  employment  to  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  in  providing 
needed  public  services  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  establish  a  program 
to  assist  municipalities  and  businesses 
in  urban  industrial  development  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  by  unanimous 
consent,  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

NATIONAL  GROWTH  POLICY  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  guarantee  jobs 
to  all  who  need  them  and  to  provide 
for  a  land-banking  program  to  assist 
communities  in  attracting  and  main- 
taining an  industrial  base. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  months  an 
ominous  trend  has  developed  in  this 
countn--.  We  have  seen  the  President  dis- 
mantle social  programs  which  benefit 
millions  of  Americans  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  fimding  for  environ- 
mental programs.  We  have  witnessed 
this  event  because  this  Nation  recog- 
nizes the  environmental  crisis  but  Is  not 
yet  equally  cognizant  of  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  that  crisis.  We  will  soon  see 
the  passage  of  a  national  land-use  policy 
bill  which  will  gear  itself  to  the  issue 


of  the  enviroimient,  not  to  the  interre- 
lationship of  the  Nations'  population 
growth,  land  use  control,  and  unemploy- 
ment, nor  to  economic  and  racial  discrim- 
ination. If  the  Nation's  environmental 
concern  extended  to  the  urban  environ- 
ment of  the  Nation's  ghettos,  if  it  extend- 
ed to  the  vast  areas  of  rural  poverty,  and 
if  it  extended  to  the  waste  and  banality 
of  the  Nation's  suburbs,  then  I  would 
be  less  concerned. 

We  all  know  that  the  environmental 
crisis  is  real  and  ominous.  While  this 
administration  tells  us  that  the  fight  to 
clean  up  the  environment  is  being  won, 
we  see  the  truth  around  us.  The  Club 
of  Rome,  the  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future,  and 
Barry  Commoner,  tell  us  something 
more  akin  to  the  truth.  And  yet.  as 
Americans  we  often  fall  to  respond  to  a 
problem  until  it  reaches  crisis  propor- 
tions. 

As  we  move  toward  that  environmental 
crisis,  we  must  remember  that  all  of  as 
will  suffer  from  plant  closings,  inefficient 
allocation  of  resources,  and  fouled  air 
and  water.  But  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged will  be  hurt  the  most.  It  is  they 
who  will  see  fewer  resources  devoted  to 
their  desperate  needs;  it  is  they  who  will 
be  the  first  to  lose  their  jobs;  it  is  they 
who  will  have  to  bear  the  major  brunt  of 
the  environmental  crusade. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  economic  growth. 
Recently,  I  proposed  the  National  Growth 
Policy  Plaruilng  Act  to  help  the  Nation 
plan  for  its  growth  so  as  to  understand 
the  trend  and  alternative  solutions  to  the 
long  range  and  interrelated  problems 
which  abound  in  our  envirormient.  Before 
we  devote  ourselves  to  limiting  the  Na- 
tion's growth,  we  must  guarantee  our 
poor  and  imderprivileged  an  equal  op- 
portimity  to  succeed  and  a  higher  level 
from  which  to  pursue  that  goal.  Before 
we  limit  the  Nation's  growi.h,  we  must 
concentrate  on  guaranteeing  that  every- 
one has  access  to  jobs  that  will  provide 
the  opportunity  to  swim  rather  than  sink. 
That  mandate  is  already  in  the  law 
under  the  statute  passed  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  which  provides  that 
Congress  set  a  national  goal  "to  promote 
maxlmiun  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power."  Only  one  agency  in 
Government,  the  Economic  Development 
Admirustration,  has  tried  to  combine  the 
responsibilities  of  that  act  with  an  at- 
tempt to  guide  the  Nation's  growth  and 
development.  We  need  new  tools. 

Today,  I  offer  the  National  Growth 
Employment  Policy  Act  of  1973,  a  pro- 
posal to  insuro  that  we  guarantee  jobs 
for  those  who  need  them  and  provide  a 
program  for  identifying  and  buying  par- 
cels of  land  that  are  needed  in  urban 
areas  to  insure  that  corporations  do  not 
relocate  and  create  imemployment. 

Title  I  would  provide  a  job  for  every 
able-bodied  American  in  need.  In  essence 
this  "full  employment"  title  assures  that 
anyone  who  cannot  find  a  job  in  the 
private  sector  will  have  access  to  a  public 
sector  job.  These  will  not  be  transitional 
jobs,  nor  will  they  be  make-work  jobs. 
Instead,  they  will  be  jobs  which  will  help 
translate  the  social  concerns  of  govern- 


ment into  concrete  action.  They  will  be 
jobs  in  which  workers  can  take  pride  in 
their  accomplishments. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  well  aware  of 
a  most  shameful  aspect  of  the  unemploy- 
ment picture.  Many  of  the  vmemployed 
are  Vietnam  veterans.  Men  torn  from 
careers  in  formation,  pulled  away  from 
jobs  and  normal  lives,  sent  to  Indochina, 
and  then  returned  to  a  society  that  offers 
them  no  place.  This  is  nothing  short  of 
a  national  disgrace.  However,  this  Hartke 
bill  will  guarantee  that  special  preference 
is  given  to  the  hiring  of  Vietnam  and 
Korean  veterans  who  served  after  1964. 

For  the  past  35  years  we  have  assumed 
that  the  answer  to  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment was  either  tax  reductions  or 
additional  Government  spending.  Inevi- 
tably, both  of  these  approcahes  have 
failed.  Although  there  has  been  increas- 
ing recognition  of  structural  employment 
and  the  marked  skill  imbalances  in  the 
economy,  most  economists  have  sup- 
ported monetary  and  fiscal  policy  as  the 
main  tools  to  assure  full  employment  and 
price  stability.  What  is  needed  is  a  new 
approach. 

The  current  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion are  but  an  extension  of  the  high 
unemployment  policies  of  the  past.  The 
policies  will  not  succeed  in  lowering 
prices  or  holding  back  inflation,  nor  will 
they  succeed  in  lowering  unemployment 
much  below  the  5-percent  level. 

It  is  time  that  we  broke  with  the  mls- 

rided  policies  of  the  past  and  adopted 
new  economic  game  plan  which  will 
give  us  full  employment  without  sub- 
stantial inflation.  By  full  employment  I 
do  not  mean  a  5-percent  rate  of  unem- 
ployment or  even  a  4-percent  rate,  but 
something  close  to  zero  long-term  un- 
employment. 

Another  smaller  but  equally  signifi- 
cant group  of  unemployed  are  highly 
skilled  but,  because  of  changes  in  na- 
tional priorities  or  unfair  competition 
from  abroad,  have  lost  their  jobs  and  are 
unable  to  find  new  ones. 

Experience  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
private  sector  cannot  expand  to  provide 
jobs  for  these  millions  of  able-bodied 
unemployed  without,  at  the  same  time, 
causing  inflation.  The  answer  lies  in  cre- 
ating new  public  sector  jobs — jobs  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Government  and 
provided  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels. 

Some  may  say  that  the  cost  for  these 
new  jobs  will  be  excessive  but  such  critics 
forget  that  we  are  already  paying  the 
unemployed  through  unemployment  in- 
surance and  welfare  programs.  By  pay- 
ing the  able-bodied  unemployed  for  so- 
cially useful  work,  we  can  enhance  the 
moral  fiber  of  t'he  Nation,  stabilize  and 
invigorate  the  economy. 

Others  may  oppose  any  legislation 
which  turns  over  to  the  public  sector 
a  larger  portion  of  the  Nation's  economic 
activity  than  is  customary  during  peace- 
time. To  these  people,  I  say  that  Gov- 
ernment is  in  a  unique  position  to  cal- 
culate both  the  social  costs  and  the  so- 
cial benefits  of  its  activities.  Government 
need  not  be  solely  concerned  with  maxi- 
mizing profits  and  replacing  manpower 
with  technology.   Instead,   Government 
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can  weigh  the  availability  of  imused 
manpower  against  the  values  of  purer 
air  and  water,  better  schools  and  medi- 
cal care,  more  livable  cities,  safer  streets, 
better  care  of  the  aged,  better  mass 
transit,  more  day-care  centers,  and  other 
services  which  can  best  be  offered  by 
Government.  In  short,  Goverrunent  can 
match  the  concerns  of  society  to  the  re- 
sources at  hand. 

The  continued  growth  of  a  technology - 
intensive  society  promises  to  leave  mil- 
lions of  Americans  with  obsolete  skills 
and  no  prospects  of  meaningful  employ- 
ment. This  situation  seems  so  needless 
and  wasteful  when  there  are  so  many 
uiunet  public  needs  crying  for  manpower. 
This  title  will  provide  many  middle-aged 
Americans  with  new  hope,  start  millions 
of  young  people  on  the  road  to  produc- 
tive lives,  and  assure  our  returning  vet- 
erans of  full  membership  in  the  society 
that  sent  them  off  to  war. 

Title  II  on  urban  employment  and  na- 
tional growth  amends  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
It  helps  cities  to  set  up  land  banks.  The 
banks  would  consist  of  land  purchased  by 
municipalities  for  resale  to  manufac- 
turing plants  and  business  enterprises 
that  otherwise  might  move  from  central 
cities  leaving  their  workers  behind.  An 
analysis  of  nonresidential  building  per- 
mits reveals  that  in  the  last  5  years  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  all  metropoli- 
tan industrial  buildings  were  constructed 
outside  of  the  central  cities.  Another 
study  has  found  that  during  the  past  5 
census  years,  the  suburbs  of  the  40  largest 
metropolitan  areas  gained  85  percent  of 
the  new  jobs  in  manufacturing,  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  and  related  serv- 
ices. In  these  same  areas,  99  percent  of 
the  new  manufacturing  jobs  developed 
in  the  suburbs.  This  means  that  the  jobs 
requiring  the  lowest  skills  and  paying  the 
lowest  salaries  are  leaving  the  city,  while 
the  white  collar  firms  remain. 

Officials  in  several  cities  have  been  try- 
ing to  set  up  land  bank  proposals  on  their 
own  but  have  found  it  difficult.  Urban 
imemployment  is  a  tremendous  problem, 
and  our  effort  needs  new  direction.  Not 
only  must  we  provide  for  public  service 
jobs,  but  we  must  insure  that  those  jobs 
that  are  available  in  the  private  sector 
are  not  taken  away.  Thus,  title  II  focuses 
on  the  main  problem  confronting  firms 
that  must  expand,  but  find  that  it  is  un- 
economical to  do  so  inside  the  central 
city  where  a  major  drawback  is  the  high 
cost  of  land.  This  land  has  been  expensive 
because  it  is  scarce  and  also  because 
structures  on  it  often  must  be  demolished. 

Under  this  title,  city  administrators 
aided  by  Federal  loans  and  grants  would 
embark  on  an  aggressive  program  of 
identifying  and  buying  parcels  of  land 
that  are  likely  to  be  in  demand  for  in- 
dustrial expansions.  The  city  would  de- 
velop the  land  and  hold  it  for  resale. 
Out  of  a  $450  million  cash  reserve  set- 
aside  by  Congress,  a  city  would  obtain 
loans  covering  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  land.  The  money 
could  also  be  used  for  demolition.  Cor- 
porations could  borrow  for  construction 
and  purchase  of  equipment.  Certain  con- 
ditions would  have  to  be  met  to  make  the 
city  or  corporation  eligible  for  the  low- 


cost  loans,  including  compliance  with 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
covering  employment  discrimination.  A 
separate  reserve  of  $50  million  would  be 
used  to  make  grants  to  cities  only,  cov- 
ering up  to  25  percent  of  the  project 
cost. 

This  program  will  be  a  self-sustaining 
program  for  the  most  part.  The  city 
would  repay  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  proceeds  of  land  resale.  Corpora- 
tions would  repay  out  of  expanded  rev- 
enues. The  grants  would  be  used  pri- 
marily to  make  up  the  loss,  if  any,  that 
a  city  might  incur  in  selling  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1857  ] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  onS  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Growth  Policy 
Employment  Act  of  1973". 

TITLE  I— FULL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
NATIONAL    GROWTH 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

( 1)  to  attain  the  objective  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  "to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production  and  purchasing  power" 
it  is  necessary  to  assure  an  opportunity  for 
a  gainful,  productive  job  to  every  American 
who  seeks  work  and  furnish  the"  education, 
training,  and  Job  placement  assistance 
needed  by  any  person  to  qualify  for  employ- 
ment consistent  with  his  highest  potential 
and  capability: 

(2)  the  United  States  has  the  capacity  to 
provide  every  American  who  is  able  and  will- 
ing to  work.  fxiU  opportunity,  within  the 
framework  of  a  free  society,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  and  to  obtain  employment  at  the 
highest  level  of  productivity,  responsiblUtv. 
and  remuneration  within  the  limits  of  his 
abilities; 

(3)  the  balanced  growth  of  the  Nation's 
economic  prosperity  and  productive  capacity 
is  limited  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  skilled 
workers  to  perform  the  demanding  produc- 
tion, service,  and  supervisory  tasks  neces- 
sary to  the  full  realisation  of  economic 
abundance  for  all  in  an  increasingly  tech- 
nical society,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  many  workers  who  are  working  below 
their  capacity  and  who,  with  appropriate 
education  and  training  could  capably  per- 
form jobs  requiring  a  higher  degree  of  skill, 
judgment  and  attention; 

(4)  the  placement  of  vmemployed  or  un- 
deremployed workers  in  private  employment 
is  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  appropriate  employment  oppor- 
tunities: 

(5)  there  are  great  unfilled  public  needs  In 
such  fields  as  health,  community  improve- 
ment, education,  transportation,  public 
safety,  recreation,  environmental  quality, 
conservation,  and  other  fields  of  human 
betterment  and  public  improvement,  which 
can  be  met  by  expansion  of  public  sector  em- 
ployment opportunities  providing  meaning- 
ful jobs  for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons,  including  tiiose  who  have  become 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  shifts  In  the  pat- 
tern of  Federal  expenditures: 

(6)  economic  prosperity  and  stability  In 
the  United  States  and  the  well  being  and 
happiness  of  Its  citizens  will  be  enhanced  by 
the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  full 
employment  program  designed  to  assure 
every  American  an  opportunity  for  gainful 
employment:  and 


(7)  while  there  is  an  immediate  national 
Interest  in  an  efficient  and  comprehensive 
means  of  guiding  the  nation's  growth  and 
while  the  rapid  growth  of  the  nation's  pop- 
ulation, a  deteriorating  environment,  in- 
creasing urban  sprawl,  large  scale  Uidustrial 
growth,  conflicts  In  patterns  of  land  use.  the 
fragmentation  of  government  entitles,  and 
the  Increased  size,  scale,  and  Impact  of  pri- 
vate and  public  actions  have  created  a  situ- 
ation in  which  growth  policy  management 
decisions  of  national,  regional,  statewide  and 
local  concern  are  often  bemg  made  on  the 
basis  of  expediency,  tradition,  shcrt-term 
economic  consideration,  and  other  factors 
which  detract  from  the  real  concerns  of  a 
sound  national  growth  policy  and  are  detri- 
mental to  the  future  well  being  of  the  na- 
tion; first  priority  should  be  given  to  pro- 
viding employment  and  Job  stability  to  those 
who  have  the  greatest  needs. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102  As  used  m  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(2)  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands; and 

J3)  "city"  means  an  Incorporated  municl- 
.  Ity;  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  havmg  general  governmental  powers. 

AtJTHORIZED   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  103  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  enacted  in  specific  limitation 
of  this  subsection,  any  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  which  are  not  obligated 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  funds  were  appropriated,  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  during  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  any  funds  obligated  in 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  during  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years  from  the  date  of  obligation. 

ALLOC.\TION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  104  (a)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allo- 
cated in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Not  less  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
States  In  an  equitable  manner,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  persons,  and  of  per- 
sons heading  low-income  families  and  un- 
related low-income  persons,  in  each  such 
State  bears  to  such  total  numbers,  respec- 
tively. In  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  remainder  shall  be  available  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  clause  (11  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
apportioned  among  areas  within  each  such 
State  in  an  equitable  manner  taking  Into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  persons  In  each  such 
area  bears  to  such  total  numbers,  respectively, 
in  the  State.  To  the  maximum  extent  appro- 
priate, apportioned  funds  for  each  such  area 
shall  be  expended  through  approved  appli- 
cations submitted  by  prime  sponsors. 

ic)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  .nake 
reallocations  for  such  purposes  under  this 
Act  as  he  deems  appropriate  of  the  unobli- 
gated amount  of  any  apportinnment  under 
subsections  (al  di  and  (b)  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determi:ies  that  It  will 
not  he  required  for  the  period  for  which 
such  apportionment  is  available.  Any  funds 
reallocated  under  this  subsection  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  ill  or  ib).  and  ns  revision 
In  the  apportionments  of  the  fund"?  not  so  re- 
allocated shall  be  made  because  of  such 
reallocations. 

(d)  As  soon  Bs  practicable  after  funda  ar» 
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appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (b)  of 
this  section. 

rtatiUClKL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into 
arrangements  with  eligible  applicants  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  In 
order  to  make  financial  assistance  available 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  employment  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  in 
Jobs  providing  needed  public  services. 

ELIGIBLE    APPLICANTS 

Sec.  106.  Financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  only 
pursuant  to  applications  submitted  by  eli- 
gible applicants  who  shall  be — 

( 1 )  public  agencies  and  Institutions  of  the 
Federal  Government: 

(2)  public  agencies  and  Institutions  of 
States  and  cities:  and 

(3)  Indian  tribes  and  any  private  nonproSt 

agencies  and  Ins*  itutions  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

ELIGIBLE    PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  107.  Eligibility  for  participation  in  any 
program  under  this  Act  shall  be  determmed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
authorizing  such  prosram;  and  persons  who 
or  persons  heading  families  who  receive  ben- 
efits under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
or  food  stamps  or  stirplus  commodities  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  shall  be  Included  among 
Individuals  eligible  to  participate  in  programs 
assisted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  financial  year  only  pursuant  to  an 
application  which  is  submitted  by  an  eligible 
applicant  and  which  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  Any  such  application  shall  set 
forth  a  public  service  employment  program 
designed  to  provide  employment  and,  where 
appropriate,  training  and  manpower  services 
related  to  such  employment  which  are 
otherwise  unavailable,  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons  in  such  fields  as 
health  care,  public  safety,  education,  trans- 
portation, maintenance  of  parks,  streets, 
and  other  public  facilities,  solid  waste  re- 
moval, pollution  control,  housing  and  neigh- 
borhood Improvement,  rural  development, 
conservation.  beautlflcation,  and  other 
fields  of  human  betterment  and  community 
Improvement. 

(b)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program 
under  this  Act  shall  include  provisions  set- 
ting forth — 

(li  assurances  that  the  activities  and 
services  for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  Act  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant.  Identifying 
any  agency  or  agencies  designated  to  carry 
out  such  activities  or  services  under  such 
supervision: 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served,  in- 
cluding data  indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  In- 
come and  employment  status; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  eligible 
participants.  Including  specific  eligibility 
criteria,  and  programs  to  prepare  the  par- 
ticipants for  their  Job  responsibilities; 

(4 1  a  description  of  unmet  public  serv- 
ices needs  and  a  statement  of  priorities 
among  such  needs: 

(5)  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 


(6)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  partici- 
pants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevailing 
wages  in  the  area  for  similar  work; 

(7)  the  education,  training,  and  supportive 
services  (including  counseling,  medical  care, 
and  family  planning)  which  complement  the 
work  performed; 

(8)  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  in  working  with  partici- 
pants; 

(9)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(10)  appropriate  arrangements  with  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  with  other  community-based 
organizations  serving  the  poverty  com- 
munity, for  their  participation  in  the  con- 
duct of  programs  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  provided  under  this  title; 

(11)  an  indication  of  the  full  participa- 
tion and  maximum  cooperation  among  local 
public  officials,  area  residents,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  private  organizations  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  program  and  a  description 
of  their  respective  roles  In   the  conduct  and 

administration  of  the  program;  and 

(12)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 

and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe. 

AI»PROVAL    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  109.  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  Act  may  be  approved  only  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1 )  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  this  Act; 

(2)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
Secretary;  and 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  appropriate  cities  to  submit  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  Act  unless  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  that — 

( 1 )  the  program  will  result  In  an  Increase 
ia.  employment  opportunities  over  those 
which  would  otherwise  be  available  and  will 
not  result  In  the  displacement  of  currently 
employed  workers  (Including  partial  dis- 
placement such  as  a  reduction  In  the  hours 
of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  employ- 
ment benefits),  and  will  not  Impair  existing 
contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  Federal  for  other  funds  In  con- 
nection with  work  that  would  otherwise  be 
performed; 

(2)  persons  employed  In  a  public  service 
Job  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  which 
shall  not  be  lower  than  whichever  Is  the 
highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employment  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  If  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
applied  to  the  participant  and  if  he  were 
not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof,  (B) 
the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the 
most  nearly  comparable  covered  employ- 
ment, or  (C)  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  in 
the  same  labor  market  area  for  persons  em- 
ployed In  similar  public  occupations; 

(3)  all  persons  employed  In  a  public  serv- 
ice Job  under  this  Act  will  be  assured  of 
workman's  compensation,  retirement,  health 
insurance,  unemployment  Insurance,  and 
other  benefits  at  the  same  levels  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  employees  of  the  em- 
ployer and  to  working  conditions  and  pro- 
motional opportunities  neither  more  nor  less 
favorable  than  such  other  employees  enjoy; 

(4)  the     provisions     of     section     2(a)  (3) 


of  Public  Law  89-286  shall  apply  to  such 
agreements; 

(5)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  Individ* 
ual  participants; 

(6)  every  participant  shall  be  advised,  prior 
to  entering  up  employment,  of  his  rights 
and  benefits  in  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment; and 

(7)  special  consideration  in  filing  public 
service  Jobs  will  be  given  to  unemployed  or 
underemployed  persons  who  are  military 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era,  as  defined  In 
section  101  of  Title  38,  United  States  Code, 
(and  who  have  received  other  than  dishon- 
orable discharges) ;  and  that  the  applicant 
shall  (a)  make  a  special  effort  to  acquaint 
such  Individuals  with  the  program,  and  (b) 
coordinate  efforts  on  behalf  of  such  per- 
sons with  those  authorized  by  chapters  41 
and  42  of  Title  38,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  Job  Counseling  and  Employment 
Services  for  Veterans)  or  carried  out  by  other 

public  or  private  organizations  or  agencies. 

(b)  Wfhere  a  labor  organization  represents 

employees  who  are  engaged  In  similar  work 
m  the  same  labor  market  area  to  that  pro- 

posed  to  be  performed  under  any  program  for 
which  an  application  Is  being  develoi>ed  for 
submission  under  this  Act,  such  organization 
shall  be  notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  which  to  make  comments 
to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this 
Act  have  adequate  internal  administrative 
controls,  accounting  requirements,  person- 
nel standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and 
other  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote 
the  effective  use  of  funds. 

ADDmoNAL    LIMITATIONS    AND    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  ill.  (a)  Any  amounts  received  under 
chapters  11,  13.  31.  34,  and  35  of  Title  38 
United  States  Code,  by  any  veteran  of  any 
war,  as  defined  by  section  101  of  Title  38. 
United  States  Code,  who  served  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  or  was  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  for  a  service-con- 
nected disabUlty  or  any  eligible  person  as 
defined  In  section  1701  of  such  title.  If  other- 
wise eligible  to  participate  In  programs  un- 
der this  Act,  shall  not  be  considered  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  needs  or  qualifica- 
tions of  participants  in  programs  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
that  periodic  reports  will  be  submitted  to 
him  containing  data  designed  to  enable  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congn"ess  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  all  programs.  Such  data  shall 
Include,  but  be  not  necessarily  limited  to. 
Information  on — 

(1)  enrollee  characteristics.  Including  age. 
sex.  race,  health,  education  level,  and  previ- 
ous wage  and  employment  experience; 

(2)  duration  In  previous  training  and  em- 
ployment situations,  if  any; 

(3)  total  dollar  cost  per  person,  includ- 
ing breakdown  between  salary  or  stipend, 
supportive  services,  and  administrative  costs. 
The  Secretary  shall  coTiplle  such  informa- 
tion on  a  State,  regional,  and  national  basis. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  specifically  provides 
that  no  person  with  responsibilities  In  the 
operation  of  such  program  will  discriminate 
with  respect  to  any  program  participant  or 
any  applicant  for  participation  In  such  pro- 
gram because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  political  afllliatlon,  physical  disabil- 
ity, or  beliefs," 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial  assistance   for  any  program   under   this 
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Act  which  Involves  partisan  political  activi- 
ties; and  neither  the  program,  the  funds  pro- 
vided therefor,  or  personnel  employed  there- 
in, shall  Ise,  In  any  way  or  to  any  extent  en- 
gaged In  the  conduct  of  partisan  political 
activities  in  contravention  of  chapter  15  of 
Title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines  that  participants 
In  the  program  will  not  be  employed  on  the 
construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facllltly  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines  and  other 
published  interpretations  or  orders  under 
this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary.  Such  rules, 
guidelines,  regulations,  and  other  published 
interpretations  or  orders  may  Include  adjust- 
ments authorized  by  section  204  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  or  1968. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  oaake  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, and  make  such  payments,  In  In- 
stallments and  In  advance,  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, or  otherwise  allocate  and  expend 
funds  made  avaUable  under  this  Act,  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carrj-  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  including  (without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code)  expenditures  for  con- 
struction, repairs  and  capital  Improvements, 
and  mcludlng  necessary  adjustments  in  pay- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments. The  Secretary  may  also  with- 
hold funds  otherwise  payable  under  this  Act 
In  order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended  in 
the  current  or  Immediately  prior  fiscal  year 
in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  term  or  condition  of  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  and  responsibilities  un- 
der this  Act,  to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  De- 
partment, and  employ  and  dispose  of  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or 
any  title  thereof,  any  money  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible, 
received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  other- 
wise. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  to  accept  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b)  ) . 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
and  utilize  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
other  provisions  of  Federal  law  if  such  funds 
are  utilized  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  specifically  authorized  and  appropriated. 

(f)  In  addition  to  such  other  authority  as 
he  may  have,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
to  utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  services  and 
facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  reim- 
bursement, and  with  the  consent  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  accept  and 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with- 
out reimbursement. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  to  ex- 
pend funds  without  regard  to  any  other  law 
or  regulations  for  rent  of  buildings  and 
space  In  buildings  and  for  repair,  altera- 
tion, and  improvement  of  buildings  and 
space  in  buildings  rented  by  him  only  when 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  subject  to  prior  written  notification  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  (If  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect  an 
activity  which  otherwise  would  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Admini- 
stration)   of  his  intention   to  exercise  such 


authority  and  the  reasons  and  Justification 
for  the  exercise  of  such  authority. 

ADVANCE    FUNDING 

Sec.  113.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  In  the  appropria- 
tions Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  Its  Initial  application  will  result  in  the 
enactment  In  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

TRANSFER    OF    FL'NDS 

Sec.  114.  Funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority   of   this   Act   may   be   transferred, 

with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  OflSce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  between  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, If  such  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes 

for  which  they  are  specifically  authorized 
and  appropriated. 

LABOR   STANDARDS 

Sec  115.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed In  any  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair,  including  painting  or  decorating  of 
projects,  buildings,  and  works  which  are 
federally  assisted  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  In  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5) .  All  others 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
then-prevailing  Federal  mlnlmvmi  wage.  The 
Secretary  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such 
labor  standards,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  PR.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C. 
276  (c)  1. 

COOPERATION    OF    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Sec.  116.  Each  department,  agency,  or  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
to  provide  such  services  and  facilities  as  he 
may  request  for  his  assistance  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act  through  the 
utilization,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  of  all 
possible  resources  for  skUl  development  avail- 
able In  Industry,  labor,  public  and  private 
educational  and  training  institutions,  State. 
Federal,  and  local  agencies  and  other  appro- 
priate public  and  private  organizations  and 
facilities,  with  their  consent. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  117  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment which  shall  consist  of  at  least  thir- 
teen but  not  more  than  seventeen  members 
and  shall  be  compiosed  of  persons  representa- 
tive of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, economic  opportunity  programs,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  unemployed. 
Prom  the  members  appointed  to  such  Com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man. Members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of 
Initial  members,  one-third  of  the  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one  year  each 
and  one-third  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and  (2) 
appointments  to  fill  the  unexpired  portion 
of  any  term  shall  be  for  such  portion  only. 
Such  committee  shall  hold  not  less  than  two 
meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 


(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall — 

(1)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  all  programs  under  this  Act  and  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  other  appropriate 
officials  as  to  carrying  out  their  duties  under 
this  Act; 

(2)  conduct  independent  evaluations  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  and 
publish  and  distribute  the  results  thereof; 
and 

(3)  make  recommendations  (including  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  legislation)  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  administration  and 
operation  of  such  programs  as  are  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  make 
an  annual  report,  and  such  other  reports  as 
it  deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  on  Its 
findings,  recommendations,  and  activities  to 
the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  may  accept 
and  employ  or  dispose  of  gifts  or  bequests, 
either  for  carrying  out  specific  programs  or 
for  its  general  activities  or  for  such  respon- 
sibilities as  it  may  be  assigned  in  further- 
ance of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Appointed  members  of  the  Advisory 

Committee  shaU  be  paid  compensation  at  a 

rate  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  of 
the  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  SchedvUe 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  when  engaged  In  the  work  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  including  traveltime,  and 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  pwr  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  In  Government 
service  employed  intermittently  and  receiv- 
ing compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when  ac- 
tually employed,  basis. 

(f)  The  Advisory  Committee  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to 
engage  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  its  functions:  to  obtain 
the  services  of  such  full-time  professional, 
technical,  and  clerical  i>ersonnel  as  may  be 
required  In  the  performance  of  its  duties, 
and  to  contract  for  such  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  funds 
may  be  reserved  from  the  sums  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  Act.  as  directed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  118.  For  the  purpose  of  formulating 
and  implementing  programs  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  may.  where  appropriate,  assist 
In  the  establishment  of  representative  ad- 
visory committees  on  a  community,  State, 
and  regional  basis. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  119.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  such  repKDrts  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  he  deems  appropriate  p)er- 
tainlng  to  manpower  requirements,  resources 
and  use.  and  his  recommendations  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year,  and  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  within  sixty 
days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion a  report  pertaining  to  manpower  require- 
ments, resources  and  use. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  at  least 
annually  as  part  of  the  report  required 
under  this  section  a  d?tailed  report  setting 
forth  the  activities  conducted  under  this 
Act. 

INTERSTATE    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  120.  In  the  event  that  compliance  with 
provisions  of  this  Act  requires  cooperation 
or  agreements  between  States,  the  consent 
of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  such  States 
to  enter  into^vich  compacts  and  agreements 
to  facilitate  such  compliance,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary, 

EFFICTIVE    D.ATE 

Sec.  121.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  July  1.  1973.  Rules,  regulations,  gudellnes 
and  other  published  interpretations  or  orders 
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may  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  II— URBAN  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
NATIONAL  GROWTH 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  the  harmful  economic  consequences 
resulting  from  the  trend  of  Industrial  migra- 
tion from  large  cities  is  a  matter  of  critical 
national  concern; 

(2)  such  industrial  migration  causes  a 
waste  of  the  economic  resources  In  the  cities. 
Including  serious  unemployment  in  the  labor 
force  and  an  erosion  of  the  tax  base  of  the 
cities; 

(3)  to  overcome  this  problem,  the  Federal 
government,  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
should  help  cities  and  municipalities  to  take 
effective  steps  In  planning  and  financing  eco- 
nomic development  in  line  with  balanced  na- 
tional growth: 

(4)  Federal  financial  assistance.  Including 
grants  and  loans  for  development  of  facili- 
ties to  communities  and  business  In  areas 
needing  development  should  enable  such 
areas  to  help  themselves  achieve  lasting  Im- 
provement and  enhance  the  domestic  pros- 
perity by  the  establishment  of  stable  and 
diversified  local  economies,  provided  that 
such  assistance  Is  preceded  by  and  consistent 
with  sound,  long-range  economic  planning 
and  growth  policy  planning;  and 

(5)  under  the  provisions,  employment  op- 
portunities should  be  created  by  developing 
and  expanding  new  and  existing  Industrial 
establishments  and  other  facilities  and  re- 
sources rather  than  by  merely  transferring 
Jobs  from  one  area  of  the  United  States  to 
another. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  government  to  provide  a 
direct  program  of  Federal  assistance  to  mu- 
nicipalities and  to  private  Industry  to  allevi- 
ate the  wasteful  economic  disruption  and  loss 
resulting  from  the  movement  of  Industrial 
firms  away  from  the  cities. 

Sec.  202.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title : 

"TITLE  Vin— URBAN  INDUSTRIAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

"Part  A — Grants  to  Central  Cities  for  the 

Establishment  of  Urban  Land  Banks 

"direct  and  sttpplementary  grants 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
central  city,  as  defined  In  section  833.  with 
a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or 
more,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
direct  grants  for  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  real  property  within  such  central 
city,  on  condition  that  such  real  property  be 
employed  at  a  later  date  for  the  purpose  of 
industrial  development.  If  he  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  sought  win  directly  or  Indirectly — 

"(A)  tend  to  Improve  the  opportunities. 
In  the  area  where  such  project  Is  or  wUl  be 
located,  for  the  successful  establishment  or 
expansion  of  industrial  plants  or  facilities. 

"(B)  otherwise  assist  in  the  creation  of 
additional  lonp-term  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  such  area,  or 

"(C)  prevent  the  loss  of  existing  job  op- 
portunities In  such  area; 

"(2)  the  area  for  which  a  project  is  to  be 
undertaken  is  suitable  in  terms  of  terrain 
and  location  for  industrial  development,  and 
that  the  costs  Incurred  by  the  municipality 
are  reasonable  In  terms  of  current  local  prop- 
erty values. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  direct  grant 
under  this  section  for  any  project  shall  not 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project. 

'(c)   Such  project  may  Include — 

"(1)  acquisition  of  real  property  and  any 
structures  located  thereujjon; 


"(2)  demolition  and  removal  of  building; 
and 

"(3)  other  improvements  necessary  to 
make  the  land  suitable  for  industrial  devel- 
opment. 

"(d)  A  municipality  purchasing  land  with 
assistance  provided  under  this  section  may 
sell,  lease,  convey,  or  otherwise  use  such  land, 
provided  that  such  use  is  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  industrial  development. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  this 
section  which  will  assure  that  adequate  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  relative  needs  of 
municipalities  that  apply  for  assistance.  In 
prescribing  such  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures the  Secretary  shall  consider  among 
other  relevant  factors  (1)  the  severity  of  the 
rates  of  unemployment  In  the  areas  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title  and  the  dura- 
tion of  such  unemployment  and  |2)  the  In- 
come levels  of  families  and  the  extent  of 
underemployment  In  such  eligible  area. 

"(f)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  In 
any  one  State  In  such  fiscal  year. 

"authorization   of  approprutions 

"Sec.  802.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  \ear  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1978. 
"Part  B — Loans  to  Central  Cities  for  the 

Establishment   of   Urban   Land   Banks 
"urban    land    bank    loans 

"Sec.  810.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
central  city,  as  defined  in  section  833.  with 
a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or 
more,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  purchase 
evidences  of  indebtedness  and  make  loans  to 
assist  in  financing  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  real  property  within  such  munici- 
pality; on  condition  that  such  real  property 
be  employed  at  a  later  date  for  the  purpose 
of  Industrial  development,  if  he  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance is  sought  will  directly,  or  indirectly — 

"(A)  tend  to  Improve  the  opportunities 
In  the  area  where  such  project  Is  or  will  be 
located,  for  the  successful  establishment  or 
expansion  of  industrial  plants  or  facilities. 

"(B)  otherwise  assist  in  the  creation  of 
additional  long-term  employment  opportu- 
nities for  such  area,  or 

"(C)  prevent  the  loss  of  existing  Job  op- 
portunities In  such  area; 

"(2)  the  financial  a.sslstance  requested  for 
such  project  is  not  otherwise  available  from 
private  lenders  or  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies on  terms  which  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  will  permit  the  accomplishment 
of  the  project; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
requested  plus  the  amount  of  other  available 
funds  for  such  project  are  adequate  to  In- 
sure the  completion  thereof; 

"(4)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
repayment; 

"(5)  the  area  for  which  a  project  Is  to  be 
undertaken  is  suitable  in  terms  of  terrain 
and  location  for  industrial  development,  and 
that  the  costs  incurred  by  the  municipality 
are  reasonable  In  terms  of  current  local  prop- 
erty values. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  loan  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  such  project. 

"(c)  Such  project  may  include — 

"  ( 1 )  acquisition  of  real  property  and  any 
structures  located  thereupon; 

"(2)  demolition  and  removal  of  buildings; 

"(3)  other  Improvements  necessary  to 
make  the  land  suitable  for  Industrial  devel- 
opment. 

"(d)  A  municipality  purchasing  land  with 
assistance  provided  under  this  section  may 
sell,  lease,  convey,  or  otherwise  use  such 
land,  provided  that  such  use  Is  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  Industrial  development. 


"(e)  Subject  to  section  832(2)  of  this 
title,  no  loan  Including  renewals  or  exten- 
sions thereof,  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  period  exceeding  forty  years,  and 
no  evidence  of  indebtedness  maturing  more 
than  forty  years  from  the  date  of  purchase 
shall  be  purchased  under  this  section.  Such 
loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  remaining  periods  of  maturity 
comparable  to  the  average  maturities  of 
such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  less  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(f)  The  amount  of  any  loan  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  project. 

"(g)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  in  any 
one  State  In  such  fiscal  year. 

"authorization    of   APPROPRL'MTONS 

"Sec.  811.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion:  Provided,  That  annual  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  evidences  of 
indebtedness,  and  making  and  participating 
in  loans  shall  not  exceed  $200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978. 
"Part  C — Urban  Industrial  Development 
Loans 
"business  loans  and  loan  guarantees 

"Sec.  820.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
( 1 )  to  purchase  evidences  of  indebtedness 
and  to  make  loans  (which  for  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  include  participation  in 
loans)  to  aid  In  financing  any  project  within 
a  central  city,  as  defined  In  section  833  of 
this  title,  of  one  hundred  thousand  popula- 
tion or  more  for  the  purchase  or  develop- 
ment of  land  and  facilities  (Including  ma- 
chinery and  equipment)  for  industrial  usage, 
including  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
and  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  or  unoc- 
cupied buildings,  and  the  alteration,  conver- 
sion, or  enlargement  of  existing  buildings; 
and  (2)  to  guarantee  loans  for  working 
capital  made  to  private  borrowers  by  private 
lending  institutions  in  connection  with  proj- 
ects In  central  cities  assisted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  hereof,  upon  application  of  such 
institiitlon  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  such  guarantee  shall 
at  any  time  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance  cf 
such  loan. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions: 

"(1)  Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
extended  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another  or  to  assist  sub- 
contractors whose  purpose  Is  to  divest,  or 
whose  economic  success  is  dependent  upon 
divesting,  other  contractors  or  subcontractors 
of  contracts  theretofore  customarily  per- 
formed by  them,  except  that  such  limitation 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  assistance 
for  the  expansion  of  an  existing  business 
entity  through  the  establishment  of  a  new 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  of  such  entity 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  establishment 
of  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  will 
not  result  in  any  Increase  in  unemployment 
of  the  area  of  original  location  or  In  any 
other  area  where  such  entity  conducts  manu- 
facturing operations,  unless  the  Secretary 
has  reason  to  believe  that  such  branch, 
affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is  being  established 
with  the  intention  of  closing  down  the  opera- 
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tlons  of  the  existing  manufacturing  entity 
in  the  area  of  its  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  where  It  conducts  such  operations. 

"(2)  The  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  must  be  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  more  than  a  temporary  allevia- 
tion of  unemployment  or  underemployment 
within  the  area  wherein  It  Is  or  will  be 
located. 

"(3)  No  evidence  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  or 
guaranteed  unless  it  is  determined  that  there 
Is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 

"(4)  Subject  to  section  832(2)  of  this  title, 
no  loan,  Including  renewals  or  extensions 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  thirty  years  and  no  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  maturing  more  than  thirty 
years  from  date  of  purchase  may  be  pur- 
chased hereunder,  except  that  these  restric- 
tions on  maturities  shall  not  apply  to  securi- 
ties or  obligations  received  by  the  Secretary 
as  a  claimant  in  bankruptcy  or  equitable 
reorganization  or  as  a  creditor  In  other 
proceedings  attendant  upon  Insolvency  of 
the  obligor. 

"(5)  Loans  made  and  evidences  of  Indebt- 
edness at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus 
additional  charge.  If  any,  toward  covering 
other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  its 
purpose. 

"(6)  Loan  assistance  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  ap- 
plicant (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  In 
connection  with  the  undertaking)  of  acquir- 
ing or  developing  land  facilities  (Including 
machinery  and  equipment),  demolition  and 
removal  of  structures,  and  of  constructing, 
altering,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or  en- 
larging the  building  or  buildings  of  the  par- 
ticular project,  and  shall,  among  others,  be 
on  the  condition  that  other  funds  are  avail- 
able In  an  amount  which,  together  with  the 
assistance  provided  hereunder,  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  such  aggregate  cost. 

"(7)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
only  to  applicants  which  have  been  approved 
for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  central  city  thereof  in 
which  the  project  to  be  financed  Is  located, 
and  which  agency  or  Instrumentality  is  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  problems  of  indus- 
trial development  in  such  central  city. 

"(8)  To  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds 
such  action  necessary  to  encourage  financial 
participation  In  a  particular  project  by  other 
lenders  and  Investors,  any  Federal  financial 
assistance  extended  under  this  section  may 
be  repayable  only  after  other  loans  made 
In  connection  with  such  project  have  been 
repaid  In  full,  and  the  security,  if  any,  for 
such  Federal  financial  assistance  may  be 
subordinated  and  inferior  to  the  lien  or  liens 
securing  other  loans  made  in  connection  with 
the  same  project. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  821.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  not  to 
exceed  $250,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1978. 

"Part  D — Miscellaneous 

"Sec.  830.  (a)  No  land  for  the  acquisition 
of  which  a  grant,  loan,  or  other  financial 
assistance  has  been  made  under  this  title 
shall  be  converted  to  uses  not  originally 
approved  by  the  Secretary  without  his  prior 
approval.  Prior  approval  will  be  granted 
only  upon  satisfactory  compliance  with  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
regulations  shall  require  findings  that   (1) 
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there  Is  adequate  assurance  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  project  of  as  nearly 
feasible  equivalent  usefulness,  location,  and 
fair  market  value  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
version; (2)  the  conversion  and  substitution 
are  needed  for  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  (3)  the  proposed  use  of  the  sub- 
stitution as  established  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  title. 

"(b)  If  application  Is  made  for  conversion 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may 
modify  the  terms  of  the  grant  or  loan  agree- 
ment as  he  sees  fit,  taking  Into  account  the 
degree  by  which  the  municipality  or  manu- 
facturing firm  benefited  by  purchasing  the 
land  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  alternate 
land  use  which  such  municipality  or  manu- 
facturing firm  proposes,  and  any  other  rele- 
vant factors.  Such  modification  of  the  agree- 
ment may  Include  establishing  an  earlier 
repayment  date  for  a  loan,  or  repayment  by 
the  municipality  of  any  grant  received.  The 
Secretary,  after  consulting  with  the  munic- 
ipality may  similarly  modify  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  If  the  land  purchased  remains 
vacant  for  an  unreasonable  length  of  time 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  831.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants,  loans,  and  other  financial  as- 
sistance to  municipalities  under  this  title  In 
any  combination  he  deems  necessary  except 
that  the  total  of  all  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  title  shall  not  exceed  100  per  centum 
of  the  total  project  cost  (exclmdlng  all  other 
Federal  aid  In  connection  with  the  under- 
taking) . 

"Sec.  832.  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized — 

"(1)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
to  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  loans  made  or  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness purchased  under  this  title,  and 
collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  as- 
signed to  or  held  by  him  in  connection  with 
such  loans  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  until 
such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  referred 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

"(2)  to  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or 
renew  any  loan  made  or  evidence  of  Indebt- 
edness purchased  under  this  title,  beyond  the 
periods  stated  in  such  loan  or  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness or  in  this  title,  for  additional 
periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years.  If  such  ex- 
tension or  renewal  will  aid  In  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  evidence  of 
indebtedness; 

"(3)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate,  im- 
prove, modernize,  insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property  conveyed  to.  or  otherwise 
acquired  by,  him  in  connection  with  loans 
made  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  purchased 
under  this  title: 

"(4)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
him  in  connection  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  purchased  under  this 
title.  This  shall  Include  authority  to  obtain 
deficiency  judgments  or  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Secretary. 
Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statiites.  as 
amended  (41  U.SC.  5).  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract  or  hazard  insurance  or  to  any 
purchase  or  contract  for  services  or  supplies 
on  account  of  property  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  result  of  loans  made  or  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  purchased  under  this  title 
If  the  premium  therefor  or  the  amoimt 
thereof  does  not  exceed  $1,000.  The  power  to 
convey  and  to  execute.  In  the  name  of  the 


Secretary,  deeds  of  conveyance,  deeds  of  re- 
lease, assignments  and  satisfactions  of  mort- 
gages, and  any  other  written  instrument  re- 
lating to  real  or  personal  property  or  any 
interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  or  by  any 
officer  or  agent  appointed  by  him  for  that 
purpose  without  the  execution  of  any  ex- 
press delegation  of  power  or  power  of 
attorney; 

"(5)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or 
Intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
authorized  by  this  title; 

"(6)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  otherwise  vested 
in  him,  take  any  and  all  actions.  Including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  making,  purchasing, 
sen'icing.  compromising,  modifying,  liqui- 
dating, or  otherwise  administratively  dealing 
with  or  realizing  on  loans  made  or  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  purchased  under  this  title; 

"(7)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations therefor  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 55a  of  title  5.  compensate  Individuals  so 
employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  per 
diem.  Including  traveltlme,  and  allow  them, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  au- 
thorized by  section  73b-2  of  title  5  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently,  while  so  employed,  except 
that  contracts  for  such  employment  may  be 
renewed  annually; 

"(8)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction  or  in 
any  United  States  district  court,  and  Jurisdic- 
tion is  conferred  upon  such  district  court  to 
determine  such  controversies  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy;  but  no  attach- 
ment injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  simi- 
lar process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued 
against  the  Secretarj-  or  his  property.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  except  the  ac- 
tivities under  this  title  from  the  application 
of  sections  507(b)  and  2679  of  title  28  and 
section  316  of  title  5;  and 

"(9)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  833,  When  used  in  this  Act  the  term 
'central  city"  shall  mean  that  governmental 
unit  within  each  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  designated  and  defined  as 
such  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  today  introduced  by  him 
(S.  1857)  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BrookeI  : 
S.  1859.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  transfer  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  a  portion  of  the  property  com- 
prising the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  at 
Charlestown.  Mass.,  to  the  Secretarj-  of 
the  Interior.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

boston  naval  shipyard  and  the  u.s.s. 
"coNSTirtrrioN" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  the 
closing  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard, 
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there  continues  to  be  an  enormous  con- 
cern for  the  workers  and  their  families 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  closing.  On 
May  2.  I  introduced  legislation  to  assist 
these  workers  providing  readjxistment 
allowances,  counseling  benefits,  reloca- 
tion allowances,  early  retirement  benefits 
and  health  benefits. 

There  are  two  additional  concerns  of 
the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  in  connection  with  the 
closing  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard: 
First,  that  the  U.S.S.  Constitution  re- 
main In  Boston,  second,  that  the  his- 
toric portions  of  the  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
yard at  Charlestown  be  preserved.  The 
residents  of  the  Conunonwealth  are  en- 
titled to  assurances  that  Old  Ironsides 
will  not  be  moved  and  that  no  part  of 
the  yard  which  has  historic  significance 
will  be  lost. 

There  have  been  suggestions  from 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  that  Old  Iron- 
sides might  find  a  home  In  other  States 
and  urging  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  take  steps  to  move  the  ship.  The  U.S.S. 
Constitution,  in  history  and  in  fact,  has 
a  home.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Constitution,  better  known  per- 
haps as  Old  Ironsides  is  a  commis- 
sioned ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  this  day 
though  she  was  built  in  1797.  Old  Iron- 
sides was  involved  in  the  undeclared 
naval  war  with  France  (1798-1800  •.  the 
sea  battles  with  the  Barbary  Pirates 
11801-1805),  and  the  War  of  1812.  The 
ship  was  condemned  as  unseaworthy  in 
1830,  and  for  a  time  the  future  of  the 
Constitution  was  in  jeopardy.  However, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  poem  "Old  Iron- 
sides" aroused  public  interest  in  the  ship, 
the  appropriations  for  rebuilding  were 
authorized,  and  an  immense  restoration 
effort  restored  the  ship  to  its  former 
beauty  and  fitness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  few  of  the  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  children  and 
adult  citizens  which  demonstrate  the 
deep  feeling  and  attachment  for  Old 
Ironsides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

State  House. 
Boston.  Mass.,  May  4. 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Commission  Is  seriously  con- 
cerned with  reports  emanating  from  Wash- 
ington and  other  seaboard  states  that  there 
is  a  move  afoot  to  move  the  USS  Constitution 
from  Massachusetts  with  the  phasing  out  of 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Commission  and  custodian  of  National 
Historic  Landmarks  and  other  properties  In 
Massachusetts  listed  on  the  National  Regis- 
ter. I  summoned  an  emergency  meeting  of 
the  Commission,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
preclude  any  transfer  of  the  Flagship  of  the 
First  Naval  District. 

We  have  achieved  total  support  from  the 
ranks  of  the  highest  governmental  officials, 
both  on  State  and  Federal  levels,  as  well  as 
from  historical  landmarks  preservation  orga- 
nizations In  the  private  sector. 

We  urgently  solicit  your  support  towards 
maintaining  the  USS  Constitution  at  her 
Boston  berth  where  she  was  launched;  where 
she  has  persevered  for  the  last  176  years;  and 


where  her  glorloiis  history  says  she  belongs 
for  the  ages. 

Please  advise  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
C-ommlsslon  as  to  what  you  can  and  will  do 
towards  the  attainment  of  o\xr  cause. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Chairman.  Massachusetts  Historical 
Commission. 


Springfield,  Mass., 

April  20. 1973. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  : 

I  hope  you  will  fight  to  keep  "Old  Iron- 
sides"  In  Boston  across  from  where  she  was 
built.  The  reason  I  don't  want  her  to  be 
moved  Is  the  same  as  you  said,  It  means  a  lot 
to  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
Thank  you. 

Doreen  Lynch. 


Wethersfield,  Conn., 

April  19,  1973. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  have  Just 
read  of  the  suggestion  to  move  "Old  Iron- 
sides" from  Boston.  I  agree  with  you  100% 
that  It  should  remain  as  an  Important  part 
of  the  Boston  skyline,  and  a  "highlight  of 
the  1976"  celebration. 

I  grew  up  in  Hyannls.  and  made  frequent 
visits  to  Boston  with  my  father.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  our  visits  was  to  "Old  Iron- 
sides." I  Just  cannot  Imagine  It  being 
berthed  anywhere  else. 
Sincerely, 

Abere  Bodfish  Dunn, 
(Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Dunn). 

West  Newton,  Mass. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
John  F.  Kennedy  Federal  Building 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Kennedy:  I  am  an  eighth  grade 
student  at  Warren  Junior  High  School  In 
Newton.  Mass.  I  am  very  concerned  with  the 
talk  I  hear  about  "Old  Ironsides"  being 
moved  to  another  Stat«.  I  know  that  you  are 
trj-lng  to  do  something  about  keeping  Old 
Ironsidrs  In  Boston.  I  hope  you  will  succeed 
because  I  feel  that  Is  now  part  of  Boston, 
and  Boston  would  never  be  the  same  without 
It.  It  would  be,  for  Boston,  like  removing  the 
Coliseum  from  Rome. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Falvio  Pabrizi. 

Wilmington.  Del 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  Although  neither 
a  native  nor  a  resident  of  Boston  or  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. I,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  am  solidly  In  back  of  you  on  the  Old 
Ironsides  Issue. 

I  would  be  glad  to  write  to  a  person    or 

persons,   whom   you   might   suggest     If   you 

thought   It  might  do  good— assuming  that 

many  others  would  be  doing  the  same  thine 

Respectfully, 

M.  O.  Bader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  John  Warner 
to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  U  S 
Navj-  would  not  move  the  U.S.S.  Consti- 
tution at  any  time  in  the  future,  and  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  Secretary  Warners 
response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  DC,  May  3, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate.  i 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  telegram  of  18  April  expressing  concern 
for  the  future  of  USS  Constitution. 


As  you  know.  Constitution  is  currently  in 
drydock  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  undergo- 
ing an  extensive  overhaul.  Although  the  ship- 
yard will  be  closed  during  1974,  her  overhaul 
will  be  completed  at  Boston  and  thereafter 
she  will  be  maintained  In  her  home  port  of 
Boston,   as  required  by  Public  Law  83-623. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  Constitu- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  this  priceless 
reminder  of  our  national  heritage. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Warner, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
significance  of  the  Secretary's  message  is 
clear  for  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts — not  only  will 
the  overhaul  of  "Old  Ironsides"  be  com- 
pleted at  Boston,  but  "thereafter  she  will 
be  maintained  in  her  home  port  of  Bos- 
ton, as  required  by  Public  Law  83-523." 
As  a  result  of  this  communication  from 
the  Secretary,  it  is  my  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  further  speculation  about  mov- 
ing the  ship. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  concern  that  the  historically  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  Boston  Naval 
Yard  at  Charlestown  may  not  be  prop- 
erly maintained  and  preserved  in  view 
of  the  closing  of  the  yard.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  will  establish  the 
Boston  National  Historical  Park  and 
Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  has  in- 
troduced companion  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Charles- 
town yard  is  included  in  this  legislation. 
It  is  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
establishment  of  a  national  park  to  pre- 
serve the  monumental  historic  sites  in 
Boston,  Mass. 

I  would  like  in  insert  in  the  Record 
at  tills  point  study  material  compiled  by 
the  city  of  Boston,  the  Boston  Economic 
Development  and  Industrial  Commission, 
and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity regarding  the  historic  significance  of 
the  Charlestown  yard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A.  general  description  of  the  boston 

SHIPYARD 

Location  and  size 
Situated  at  the  foot  of  Breeds  Hill  and  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  at  Charlestown  Is  a  relatively  flat 
piece  of  land  created  on  mudflats  between 
the  Charles  River  and  Mystic  River  estuaries. 
Its  northwestern,  landward  edge  Is  defined 
by  the  Mystic  Bridge  and  ramp  system  sepa- 
rating the  shipyard  from  the  Charlestown 
residential  community.  By  Navy  records,  the 
present  area  of  the  shipyard  U  approximately 
130  acres,  including  83.9  acres  of  "hard  land" 
and  4607  acres  of  piers  and  water  area  to 
the  U.S.  bulkhead  line. 

Historical  significance 
The  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  is  of  historical 
significance  for  Its  connection  with  The  Rev- 
olutionary War.  and  the  establishment  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  its  role  in  the  building  and  main- 
tenance of  many  Important  ships  of  the  fleet. 
and  for  the  first  In  Navy  facilities  and  oper- 
ations which  occurred  here. 

The  origins  of  the  shipyard  date  to  the 
spring  of  1797.  several  months  before  the 
establishment  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Department, 
when  a  resolve  from  the  Naval  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  e.stab- 
llshment  of  a  government  dock-yard.  Three 
years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1800,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Benjamin  Stoddard  proposed 
the  purchase  of  land  at  Boston  for  such  a 
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purpose.  Later  that  year,  43  acres  of  land 
and  mudflats  were  purchased  at  Charlestown 
for  a  sum  of  $39,214.  Included  in  the  site 
of  the  new  shipyard  was  the  land  known 
as  "Moulton's  Point,"  where  the  British 
troops  had  landed  and  formed  for  the  assaiilt 
In  the  famous   1775  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Among  the  ships  constructed  at  the  Naval 
Yard  in  subsequent  years  were  the  "Inde- 
pendence," considered  to  be  "the  finest  and 
heaviest  frlgate-bullt  vessel  of  her  time," 
and  the  first  torpedo  boat  the  "Intrepid." 
One  of  the  most  famous  ships  constructed 
at  the  yard  was  the  "Merrimac,"  converted 
into  an  ironclad  by  Confederate  forces  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  known  for  Its  encoun- 
ter with  the  Union  Ironclad  "Monitor  "  at 
Hampton  Roads.  For  all  but  40  years  since 
1803,  when  her  hull  was  covered  with  copper 
made  by  Paul  Revere,  the  famous  frigate 
"Constitution"  has  made  the  Naval  Yard  her 
home. 

The  Charlestown  Naval  Shipyard  has  also 
been  the  site  of  several  unique  facilities. 
The  first  "shlphouse"  for  building  ships  in- 
doors was  constructed  here  In  1813  and 
proved  so  successful  that  It  was  copied  In 
other  shipyards  In  this  country  and  abroad. 
Drydock  it\.  constructed  in  1833,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  drydocks  in  the  country  and  was 
first  occupied  by  the  Constitution.  1!he 
1,360  foot  long  ropewalk  produced  all  of  the 
Navy's  rope  for  over  a  century. 

Architectural  Significance 

The  structures  In  the  shipyard  illustrate 
a  variety  of  building  types  and  several  phases 
in  the  architectural  stylistic  development  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  They  exhibit  as 
well  the  Increasing  size  and  capacity  of  In- 
dustrial structures  permitted  by  changes  in 
technology. 

Notable  structures  in  the  shipyard  In- 
clude : 

1)  The  Commandants  House  (1809) — a 
very  fine  three  story  brick  mansion  exhibit- 
ing Federal  style  features. 

2)  Drydock  1  (1827-33) — authorized  by 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  this  is  one  of  the 
two  oldest  drjdocks  in  the  country,  both  of 
which  were  completed  in  the  same  year.  The 
Constitution  was  the  first  ship  to  enter  the 
drydock  and  will  be  the  last  to  do  so  under 
Naval  auspices. 

3)  Wood-Metal  Shop  (:S^22)  (1832)— This 
handsome  granite  multi-story  structure  may 
have  been  designed  by  Alexander  Parrls, 
Architect  of  the  Quincy  Market  Complex  In 
Boston. 

4)  Rope  Walk  (=58)  (1834-36)— A  unique 
granite  structure  1,360  feet  in  length,  the 
Rope  Walk  produced  all  of  the  Navy's  rope 
for  almost  135  years. 

5)  Buildings  24,  33.  34,  36,  38  (1837- 
1954) — multi-story  granite  structures  of 
considerable  architectural  merit. 

B.  revse  and  development  concepts 

National  Huftoric  Park  and  Naval  Museum 

Because  of  its  long  and  considerable  role 
in  the  building  of  Naval  ships,  its  architec- 
tural heritage,  and  the  assets  of  its  water- 
front location,  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
at  Charlestow:i  is  important  to  both  the  City 
of  Bostc>n  and  the  Nation. 

The  city  proposes  that  as  part  of  a  devel- 
opment plan  for  the  re-use  of  the  shipyard, 
a  portion  of  the  site  be  reserved  as  an  hic- 
torlc  park  of  National  Importance.  Such  a 
"park"  would  feature  a  major  Naval  Museum, 
a  visitors  center  interrelating  regional  his- 
toric site.i.  open  space  and  recreation  facili- 
ties and  appropriate  services. 

1)  Naval  Museum. — The  primary  focus  of 
the  Charlestov.n  Naval  Shipyard  historic  park 
shoi;ld  be  a  Museimi  of  Naval  Architecture 
and  History.  Such  a  museum  would  surpass 
in  scope  nny  of  the  existing  N.ival  and  Marl- 
time  Museums  In  this  country  and  be 
modelled  in  part  after  the  National  Maritime 
Museum.  Greenwich.  England.  E.xhiblts 
should  explore  at  least  the  following  tr.plcs: 


a)  Naval  architecture  and  technology — 
demonstrating  scientific  principles  such  as 
hydrodynamics  and  locomotion,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  ships  reflecting  an  understand- 
ing of  these  concepts  and  the  special  require- 
ments of  ships  of  war. 

b)  The  art  of  ship  building — methods  of 
ship  construction  Including  materials,  equip- 
ment,  time  and  skills  required. 

c)  Exploration  and  navigation. 

d)  Related  technology — development  of 
secondary  naval  equipment,  such  as  rope, 
anchors  and  anchor  chains. 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  Navy  should  be 
explored  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  dupli- 
cate facilities  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. Maryland.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  changing  duties  and  living  conditions 
of  ordinary  men  aboard  ships  rather  than 
on  heroes  or  on  particular  events  of  history. 

A  small  special  exhibit  should  be  Included 
which  tells  the  history  of  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  at  Chtirlestown  and  the  boats  which 
were  built  here.  To  demonstrate  both  the 
technology  changes  In  naval  architecture  and 
the  experience  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  full  sized 
vessels  should  wherever  possible  be  restored 
and  moored  at  piers  1  to  4  of  the  shipyard.  A 
major  feature  of  the  museum  would,  of 
course,  be  the  U.S.S.  Constitution. 

Vlstltors  Orientation  Center 
The  Naval  Shipyard  is  itself  a  Revolu- 
tionary War  Site.  It  Is  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  major  attraction  on  the 
Freedom  Trail.  Furthermore.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable amount  cf  space  which  is  poten- 
tially available  for  purposes  of  historical 
commemoration.  It,  therefore,  seems  an  ap- 
propriate location  for  a  visitor's  center  whose 
function  would  be  to  provide  an  introduction 
to  the  historic  sites  of  the  Region.  The  pur- 
pose of  sucii  a  center  would  be  to  show  the 
relationship  and  sequence  of  events  preced- 
ing, during  and  after  the  period  of  armed 
conflict  in  the  Boston  region.  Emphasis 
should  be  on  the  general  and  interpretative 
rather  than  the  specific.  For  this  reason,  films 
and  topographic  maps  and  models  might 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  exhibit  material. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pect action  in  the  Congress  during  this 
session  on  the  Boston  Historical  Park 
bill,  but  there  still  is  apprehension  that 
before  the  park  is  established  work  will 
not  have  begim  to  preserve  and  protect 
those  portions  of  the  yard  which  cannot 
be  used  for  industrial,  maritime,  or  com- 
mercial purposes  and  which  are  histor- 
ically significant.  The  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  will  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  tran.sfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  those  portions  of  the  yard 
which  the  Commonwealth,  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  Interior  agree  should  comprise  the 
national  historic  site.  The  city  of  Boston 
has  suggested  a  naval  museum  be  in- 
cluded in  the  site  and  this  legislation 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
may  begin  immediately  a  study  to  estab- 
lish such  a  facility. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  for- 
ward to  me  their  suggestions  for  facili- 
tating this  transfer,  and  I  will  be  liappy 
to  incorporate  their  ideas  into  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  has  agreed  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  my  legislation  to  establish 
the  Bos'i,on  National  Historical  Park  in 
Boston  on  July  17.  During  those  hear- 
ings, we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
focus  on  the  immediate  need  to  assure 


the  preservation  of  the  Charlestown 
yard  as  well  as  consider  the  other  his- 
toric sites  in  Boston  of  major  signifi- 
cance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  mayor  of  Boston,  and  the 
entire  Massachusetts  delegation  here  in 
the  Congress  is  working  together  not 
only  to  assist  those  workers  who  will 
lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  closing 
of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  but  also 
in  a  major  effort  to  convert  the  facility 
from  defense  to  civilian  uses.  This,  will 
require  an  investment  of  over  $200,000 
from  the  city  of  Boston  and  $400,000  in 
Federal  assistance.  The  city  of  Boston 
has  already  completed  the  enormous  task 
of  outlining  the  resources,  the  poten- 
tial, and  the  suggested  development 
needed  to  convert  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
into  a  vigorous  and  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 

While  we  work  together  in  this  effort, 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
quickly  on  the  legislation  I  introduce  to- 
day to  preserve  for  future  generations  a 
site  of  tremendous  historic  and  maritime 
significance. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  must  properly  be  considered 
contingency  legislation  in  the  event  that 
the  concerted  effort  of  the  Massachusetts 
congressional  delegation  to  reverse  the 
decision  to  phase-out  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  does  not  succeed. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  advance  this 
vehicle  for  the  future  use  of  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard  in  the  event  our  appeal 
is  denied,  I  shall  continue  to  do  all  with- 
in my  power  to  prevail  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  consider  the  meri- 
torious strategic  and  econoniip-^rgu- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  continuM^  ope 
tion  of  this  facility. 

The  city  of  Boston  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  have  promptly 
and  responsibly  explored  alternative 
uses  of  the  Shipyard  complex  should  the 
facility  be  phased-out.  The  city  and 
Commonwealth  are  in  agreement  as  to  a 
contingency  plan.  This  plan  is  contained 
in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
submitted  by  the  city  of  Boston,  the 
Boston  Economic  Development  and  In- 
dustrial Commission  and  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority. 

We  are  prepared  to  convert  if  neces- 
sary. I  believe  we  have  the  capacity  to 
plan  and  execute  a  conversion  program 
that  provides  the  maximum  economic 
and  human  benefits  possible.  While  we 
continue  our  efforts  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sion to  phase-out  the  Boston  Naval  Ship- 
yard, we  must  look  ahead  to  the  various 
alternatives  we  face.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides a  response  to  the  alternative  we 
now  seek  to  avoid. 


opera- 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  H.\rtke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  <Mr.  BayhI  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  275.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  in- 
creasing income  limitations  relating  to 
payment  of  disability  and  death  pension, 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation. 
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veterans'  pensions 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
275.  a  bill  to  increase  the  limitation  on 
allowable  outside  income  for  those  col- 
lecting non-service-connected  pension 
and  disability  payments,  or  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation. 

This  bill  is  necessary  so  that  veterans 
can  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  the  20- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments provided  for  last  year  in  Public 
Law  92-330.  Under  the  law.  as  a  veteran 
or  survivor's  outside  income  increases, 
his  or  her  pension  is  accordingly  de- 
creased. Since  social  security  is  Included 
as  part  of  outside  income  under  the  non- 
servir-e-connected  pension  program, 
1.2  million  veterans  and  survivors  now 
receive  reduced  veterans'  pension 
checks,  and  another  20.000  have  dropped 
from  the  rolls  altogether. 

Thus,  veterans  are  caught  in  a  bind 
between  two  social  programs  designed  to 
assist  them  maintain  a  reasonable  In- 
come level;  in  a  year  of  Inflation  when 
no  payments  are  truly  adequate  to  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes  the  retired  vet- 
eran finds  his  overall  payments  constant 
despite  action  by  Congress  designed  to 
increase  his  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  S.  275  would  increase 
the  annual  income  limitations  for  eli- 
gible veterans  and  their  survivors  receiv- 
ing pensions  and  would  provide  increases 
in  the  rates  of  pension  averaging  about  8 
percent.  It  would  also  provide  an  in- 
crease in  the  annual  income  limitation 
of  old  law  pensioners  by  $400.  Finally,  it 
would  increase  the  annual  income  limi- 
tation by  $400  for  those  parents  receiv- 
ing dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation— Die — and  increase  the  rates  of 
Die  for  an  average  program  benefit  in- 
crease of  8  percent. 

These  provisions  are  Identical  to  those 
of  S.  4006  which  unanimously  passed  the 
Senate  on  October  11  of  the  last  Con- 
gress; because  the  House  had  decided  to 
delay  action  until  after  passage  of  H.R. 
1,  Congress  did  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  take  final  action  on  S.  4006  during  the 
last  days  of  the  92d  Congress.  However. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act  dur- 
ing this  Congress  to  assist  the  1 .2  million 
veterans  who  need  additional  assistance 
rather  than  reduced  payments. 

For  those  who  argue  that  the  estimated 
annual  cost  of  $197.9  million  is  excessive. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  a  veteran  with 
no  dependents  receives  pension  assistance 
only  if  his  annual  income  is  less  than 
$3,000;  a  veteran  with  one  to  three  de- 
pendents does  not  receive  a  pension  check 
under  this  bill  if  his  income  is  greater 
than  $3,800.  Thus,  the  program  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  truly  needy,  not  to 
provide  luxurj'  checks  to  those  who  al- 
ready are  taken  care  of  by  other  Federal 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  veterans  have  provided 
service  to  our  country  at  considerable 
danger  to  their  own  lives.  In  return,  the 
administration  has  moved  to  decrease 
pension  payments  for  those  living  below 
the  poverty  level,  and  has  arbitrarily  and 
unilaterally  changed  the  disabihty  rat- 
ing .schedule  to  lessen  payments  for  dis- 
abled veterans.  I  have  cosponsored  S. 
1076,  the  Veterans'  Administration  Ac- 


countability Act,  and  intend  to  piish  for 
passage  of  S.  275.  I  have  also  supported: 
First,  the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1972  provid- 
ing substantial  increases  in  educational 
and  vocational  training  benefits;  second, 
the  Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion  Act 
of  1973;  and  third,  the  Veterans  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Treatment  and  Rehabihta- 
tion  Act  of  1973. 

I  believe  that  the  contributions  of  our 
veterans  deserve  ample  recognition  and 
financial  assistance  when  necessary. 

S.  838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  838,  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
the  recomputation  of  retired  pay  of  cer- 
tain members  and  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

S.  1005 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1005,  to  amend 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended,  to  assure  that  the  school  food 
service  program  is  maintained  as  a  nutri- 
tion service  to  children  in  public  and 
private  schools,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  lies 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1105.  the  anti- 
environmental  barriers  bill. 

S.  1  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits»  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1148.  a  bill  to  provide  for  operation 
of  all  domestic  volunteer  service  pro- 
grams by  the  Action  Agency,  to  establish 
certain  new  such  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1408.  a 
bill  to  provide  social  security  coverage 
for  Federal  employees. 

S.  1415 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HtJM- 
PHREY)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1415.  to  assist  In  the  financing  of  small 
business  concerns  which  are  disadvan- 
taged because  of  certain  social  or  eco- 
nomic considerations  not  generally  ap- 
plicable to  other  business  enterprises. 

S.    1422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ^Mr.  Mon- 
toya) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1422.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice,  in  order  to  provide  a  na- 
tional and  coordinated  effort  for  reform 
of  the  system  of  justice  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Mon- 
toya >  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1436,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  social  secu- 
rity payroll  tax  for  persons  over  65  years 
of  age. 


S.    1497 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN) ,  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1497, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Safe  Streets 
Act  and  to  provide  for  an  improved  Fed- 
eral effort  to  combat  crime. 

S.    1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1698, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1722 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1722,  a  bill  to  provide  tutorial  assistance 
for  homebound  handicapped  students. 

S.    1807 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1807,  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exe- 
cute a  program  of  salinity  control  for  the 
Colorado  River. 

senate  joint  RESOLtrriON   17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  norida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  17,  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  October 
14,  1973,  as  "German  Day." 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  1835 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
•  Mr.  Hartke),  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
because  of  certain  clerical  and  technical 
errors  in  S.  1835.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code,  that  a  star 
print  be  made  of  the  bill  to  correct  those 
errors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  117— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  COMMEM- 
ORATING THE  LOSS  AND  SUFFER- 
ING OF  THE  DEAD  AND  WOUNDED 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
OCCASIONED  BY  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

< Considered  and  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania)  submitted  a  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  117)  commemorating 
the  loss  and  suffering  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
occasioned  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

<The  text  of  the  resolution  and  re- 
marks pertaining  thereto  are  printed  at 
an  earlier  point  in  the  Record.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 87,  requesting  the  President  to  be- 
gin a  national  carpooling  program. 
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SENATE    KESOLTJTION    113 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 113,  to  establish  a  temporary  select 
committee  to  study  the  Senate  committee 
system. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1973— AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    140 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1570) 
to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  allocate  energy  and  fuels, 
which  I  intend  to  call  up  later.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table,  and  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    14  0 

Strike  out  the  short  title  at  th©  beginning 
of  the  bill  and  the  title  to  section  101  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•TITLE   I— EMERGENCY   ALIXX!ATION   OP 
PETROLEUM 

"SHORT  TITLE,  FINDING,  AND  PURPOSB 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
of  1973'." 

Renumber  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 101  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

Strike  out  the  term  "this  Act"  wherever 
it  appears  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
title". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows : 

"■HTLE  n— FAIR  MARKETING  OF 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTTS 

"SHORT  TITLE,  FINDINGS,  AND  POLICY 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Fair  Marketing  of  Petroleum  Products  Act'. 

"(b)  Congress  Bnds  and  declares  that — 

"(1)  Current  practices  have  harmed  mar- 
keting competition  in  the  gasoline  and  pe- 
troleum products  industry. 

"(2)  Independent  businessmen  willing  to 
risk  their  personal  savings  and  assets  and  to 
work  long  and  hard  hours  to  build  and  main- 
tain a  business  by  paying  fjersonal  attention 
and  providing  service  to  the  consumer  are  be- 
ing unfairly  punished  by  arbitrary  control  of 
refined  petroleum  products  by  suppliers, 

"  ( 3 )  Winter  shortages  of  fuel  oils  have  had 
a  deleterious  effect  on  the  availability  of  fuel 
supplies  to  heat  American  homes  and  dry 
grain  crops. 

"(4)  Projected  shortages  of  gasoline  and 
propane  will  damage  the  consumer  during 
the  summer  months  by  higher  prices,  short- 
ages of  supply,  and  the  possibility  of  ration- 
ing in  some  areas. 

"(.5)  Independent  Jobbers  and  retailers  of 
petroleum  products  have  been  cut  off  from 
sources  of  supply  of  such  products  and  pres- 
sured out  of  the  marketplace  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  consumer. 

"(6)  Independent  Jobbers  and  retailers  of 
petroleum  products  who  have  made  substan- 
tial personal  Investments  In  their  businesses 
and  who  employ  or  have  employed  large 
numbers  of  citizens  And  themselves  earning 
subsistence  wages  or  unemployed. 

"(7)  Apparently  unnatural  economic  forces 
prevail  in  the  marketing  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

"(8)  Excessive  and  distorted  market  pow- 
er which  Is  enjoyed  by  major  integrated  oil 
companies  is  harming  the  consumer. 


"(c)  Competition,  equal  access  to  supplies 
for  all  retailers,  and  nondiscriminatory  prac- 
tices are  essential  to  the  fair  and  efficient 
functioning  of  a  free  market  economy.  Qaso- 
llne  and  other  petroleum  products  should  be 
produced,  distributed,  and  marketed  in  the 
manner  most  beneflclal  to  the  consumer. 
Therefore,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  assist  consumers  and  retailers 
to  reach  these  goals. 

"DEFDirnONS 

"Sec  202.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  'Commerce'  means  commerce  among 
the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations 
or  in  any  State  or  between  any  State  and 
foreign  nation. 

"(2)  'Commission'  means  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

"(3)  'Franchise'  means  any  agreement  of 
contract  between  a  petroleum  producer  or  a 
petroleum  distributor  and  a  petroleum  re- 
taller  or  between  a  petroleum  producer  and 
a  petroleum  distributor  under  which  such 
retailer  or  distributor  is  granted  authority 
to  use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark, 
or  other  identifying  symbol  or  name  owned 
by  such  producer  or  distributor,  or  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  between  such  parties  under 
which  such  retailer  or  distributor  is  granted 
authority  to  occupy  premises  owned,  leased, 
or  in  any  way  controlled  by  such  producer 
or  distributor,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  the  sale  at  retail  or  distribution  of  pe- 
troleum products  of  such  producer  or  dis- 
tributor. 

"(4)  'Includes'  should  be  read  as  If  the 
phrase  'but  is  not  limited  to'  were  also  set 
forth. 

"<5)  'Per,son'  means  an  individual  or  a 
corporation. 

"(6)  'Petroleum  distributor'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  sale,  con- 
signment, or  distribution  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  retail  outlets  which  it  owns,  leases, 
or  In  any  way  controls. 

"(7)  'Petroleum  producer'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  production,  importation, 
or  refining  of  petroleum  and  in  the  sale  of 
petroleum  or  petroleum  products  in  com- 
merce for  resale. 

"(8)  'Petroleum  products'  includes  any 
sub.stance  refined  from  petroleum. 

"(9)  'Petroleum  retailer'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  commerce  in  the  sale  at  re- 
tail of  any  petroleum  producrt  In  any  State, 
either  under  a  franchise  or  independent  of 
any  franchise  or  who  was  so  engaged  at  any 
time  during  the  period  commencing  three 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"(10)  'Retail'  means  the  sale  of  a  product 
for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

"(11)  'State'  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  organized  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

"PROTECTION   OF  NON-FRANCHISED  DEALERS 

"Sec  203.  (a)  Applicability. — A  petroleum 
retailer  or  a  petroleum  d.stributor  who  is 
doing  business  independent  of  a  franchise 
may  maintain  a  suit  for  unlawful  conduct 
as  defined  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
A  petroleum  retailer  may  maintain  such  suit 
against  a  petroleum  distributor  whose  actions 
affect  commerce  and  whose  products  he  pur- 
chases or  has  purchased,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. A  petroleum  distributor  may  main- 
tain such  suit  against  a  petroleum  producer 
whose  actions  affect  commerce  and  whose 
products  he  distributes  or  has  distributed  to 
petroleum  retailers. 

"(b)  Unlawfulness. — (1)  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  a  petroleum  producer  or  a  petro- 
leum distributor  to  fail  to  furnish  gasoline 
or  any  other  petroleum  product  to  any  petro- 
leum retailer  or  petroleum  distributor  at 
wholesale  prices,  in  reasonable  quantities, 
and  on  nondiscriminatory  terms  so  long  as 
such  producer  or  distributor  continues  to 
furnish    gasoline    or    any    other    petroleum 


product  to  petroleum  retailers  who  are  under 
a  franchise  to  such  person. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  engaged  directly  or  Indirectly!  in  both 
refining  and  the  mswketing  of  petroleum 
products  to  pay  or  give  or  contract  to  pay 
or  give  anything  of  value  or  subsidy  to  any 
person,  including  but  not  limited  to.  price 
subsidies  or  protection,  or  reduction  or  credit 
on  lease  rentals,  if  the  effect  of  such  pay- 
ment or  contract  to  pay  or  give  anything  of 
value  or  subsidy  is  to  reduce  the  effective 
selling  price  of  any  petroleum  product  below 
the  post  price  therefor. 

"(c)  Prima  Facie  Evidence. — It  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  that  a  petroleum  pro- 
ducer or  a  petroleum  distributor — 

"(1)  delivers,  during  any  calendar  month, 
to  petroleum  retailers  or  petroleum  distribu- 
tors who  are  independent  of  any  franchise 
a  lower  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  or  other  petroleum 
products  delivered  by  him  to  all  petroleum 
retailers  and  petroleum  distributors  than 
the  percentage  so  delivered  during  the  period 
July  1,   1971,  through  June  30,   1972;   of 

"(d)  Remedy. — The  court  may  grant  an 
award  for  actual  damages  resulting  from  the 
unlawful  conduct  together  with  such  equi- 
table relief  as  is  necessary,  including  declara- 
tory Judgment  and  mandatory  or  prohibitive 
Injunctive  relief.  The  court  is  authorized 
to  grant  Interim  equitable  relief,  and  puni- 
tive damages  where  Indicated,  in  suits  under 
this  section,  and  may.  unless  such  suit  Is 
frivolous,  direct  that  costs.  Including  a  rea- 
sonable attorneys  fee.  be  paid  by  the  defend- 
ant. 

"(e)  Procedltie.— A  suit  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  brought  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
the  petroleum  distributor  or  the  petroleum 
producer  against  whom  such  suit  is  main- 
tained resides,  is  found,  or  is  doing  business, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 
No  suit  shall  be  maintained  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  commenced  within  three  vears 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  conduct  took 
place. 

"PROTECTION  OF  FRANCHISED  DEALERS 

"Sec  204.  (a)  Applicability. —  d)  A  petro- 
leum retailer  or  a  petroleum  distributor  who 
is  doing  business  under  a  franchise  may 
maintain  a  suit  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion if  such  franchise  Is  canceled,  not  re- 
newed, or  otherwise  terminated,  or  If  he 
receives  notification  of  Intention  to  cancel, 
to  refuse  to  renew,  or  to  otherwise  termi- 
nate such  franchise.  A  petroleum  retailer 
may  maintain  such  suit  against  a  petroleum 
distributor  whose  actions  affect  commerce 
and  whose  products  he  sells  or  has  sold 
under  such  franchise  and  against  a  petro- 
leum producer  whose  actions  affect  commerce 
and  whose  products  he  sells  or  has  sold.  A 
petroleum  distributor  may  maintain  such 
suit  against  a  petroleum  producer  whose 
actions  affect  commerce  and  whose  products 
he  distributes  or  has  distributed  to,  petro- 
leum retailers. 

"(2)  No  action  may  be  brought  under  this 
section  if  the  terms  of  such  franchise  pro- 
vide for  binding  arbitration,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  American  Arbitration 
Association,  of  any  dispute  arising  under 
such  franchise,  including  any  dispute  relat- 
ing to  cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or 
termination. 

"(b)  Defenses. — It  shall  be  a  defense  to 
any  suit  under  this  section  that  the  fran- 
chise was  or  will  be  canceled,  not  renewed, 
or  otherwise  terminated  because — 

"(1)  the  petroleum  retailer  or  the  petro- 
leum distributor  maintaining  such  suit 
failed  to  comply  substantially  with  essen- 
tial and  reasonable  requirements  of  such 
franchise: 
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••(2)  such  retailer  or  distributor  failed  to 
act  la  good  faith  In  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
such  franchise;  or 

"(3)  no  petroleum  products  are  or  were 
avsillable,  except  that  this  defense  Is  not 
available  to  a  petroleum  distributor  who  Is 
also  a  petroleum  producer  unless  such  pro- 
ducer Is  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of 
such  distributor  because  of  apportlonmeni 
priorities  established  by  law;  or 

"(4)  such  producer  or  diaiributor  with- 
draws entirely  from  the  sale  of  petroleum 
products  In  commerce  for  sale  at  retail  In  the 
United    States. 

No  defense  under  this  subsection  may  be 
raised  by  any  petroleum  distributor  or  petro- 
leum producer  unless  he  furnished  notifica- 
tion pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  the  petro- 
leum retailer  or  the  petroleum  distributor 
maintaining  such  suit.  Such  notification 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  accomplished 
by  certified  mail  to  ;uch  retailer  or  distribu- 
tor; shall  be  furnished  not  less  than  ninety 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  fran- 
chise was  or  will  be  canceled,  not  renewed, 
or  otherwise  terminated;  and  shall  contain 
a  statement  of  intention  to  cancel,  not  to 
renew,  or  to  terminate  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor,  the  date  on  which  such 
SM:tlon  shall  take  effect,  and  a  statement  of 
the  remedy  available  to  such  retailer  or  dl.s- 
trlbutor  under  this  .^ct  together  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Remedy. — The  court  may  grant  an 
award  for  actual  damages  resulting  from 
the  cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or  termi- 
nation of  such  franchise  together  with  such 
equitable  relief  as  Is  necessary.  Including 
declaratory  judgments  and  mandatory  or 
prohibitive  Injunctive  relief.  The  court  Is 
authorized  to  grant  Interim  equitable  relief 
p.nd  punitive  damages  where  Indicated  In 
suits  under  this  section,  and  may,  unless 
such  suit  Is  frivolous,  direct  that  costs.  In- 
cluding a  reasonable  attorney's  fee.  be  paid 
bv  the  defendant. 

"Id)  Procedure — A  suit  under  this  .sec- 
tion mav  be  brought  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
the  petroleum  distributor  or  the  petroleum 
producer  against  whom  such  suit  Is  main- 
tained resides,  Is  found,  or  is  doing  btisl- 
ness.  without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy. No  suit  shall  be  maintained  under 
this  section  unless  commenced  within  three 
years  after  the  cancellation,  failure  to  re- 
new, or  termtnatton  of  such  franchise  or  the 
notification  thereof. 

"CONTORMTNC    AMENDMENT 

'■Sec.  205.  Sections  1  and  3  of  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Price  Discrimination  Act  (15 
use.  13.  13a)  are  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "engaged  in  commerce'  wherever  such 
term  is  used  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'engaged  In  commerce  or  affecting  com- 
merce' 

"REPORT 

"Sec  206.  The  Commission  shall  cause  to 
be  conducted  a  study  of  economic  forces, 
market  power,  and  practices  In  the  market- 
ing of  ga=iOllne  and  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  the  American  consumer,  Including  the 
effects  of  petroleum  producers  directly  or  in- 
directly operating  as  {letroleum  distribu- 
tors and  petroleum  retailers,  the  relationship 
between  economic  power  and  credit  card 
systems,  and  shall  report  thereon,  including 
recommendations  for  legislation,  to  the  Presl- 
ident  and  the  Congress  simultaneously  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
act.T.ent  of  this  Act   " 

AMENDMENT    NO,    143 

•  Ordered  tx)  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.' 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1570,  supra. 


BUDGET    CONTROL    ACT   OF    1973— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    141 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  is  faced  with  one  of  the  most 
serious,  complex,  and  challenging  prob- 
lems in  many  years — the  reassertion  of 
the  role  of  Congress  in  the  process  of 
establishing  our  national  priorities.  One 
of  the  most  important  facets  of  this 
problem  is  the  procedure  by  which  the 
Congress  collects  and  spends  the  public 
moneys.  The  power  of  the  purse  is  the 
fundamental  power  of  the  Congress.  Un- 
less we  are  able  to  discharge  our  revenue 
and  spending  responsibility  in  an  efifec- 
tive  and  efficient  manner  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  instills  confidence  in  the 
American  public,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  present,  much  less  restore  past, 
congressional  control  over  our  national 
priorities. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol has  produced  a  generally  sound  and 
reasonable  set  of  recommendations  for 
reform  of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. I  am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1641  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ai-kansas  has  introduced 
in  behalf  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee. 
I  think  this  bill,  when  considered  along 
with  the  other  measures  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  can 
serve  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  reform. 

One  of  the  most  important  reform 
proposals  of  this  bill  lies  in  the  creation 
of  a  Budget  Committee  in  each  Chamber 
to  oversee  the  entire  spending  process 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  ex- 
penditure ceilings  and  ceilings  on  new 
obligational  authority.  I  support  the 
establishment  of  these  committees.  How- 
ever, such  wide-ranging  authority.  I 
believe,  must-  be  shared  by  the  Congress 
as  a  whole.  All  members  must  have  ample 
opportimity  to  participate  in  the  process. 
And  the  committees  themselves  must  be 
representative  of  the  various  views 
within  the  Congress  if  the  new  system  is 
to  be  effective  and  if  it  is  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  true  reform. 

Therefore.  I  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1641  to  provide  that  the 
membership  of  the  Budget  Committees 
be  selected  by  the  party  conferences  and 
that  the  majority  and  minority  leader- 
ship be  included. 

My  amendment  would  provide  the 
following: 

Fir.st.  Add  the  Speaker  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  to  the  membership  of  the 
proposed  21 -member  House  Budget 
Committee. 

Second.  Add  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  to  the  membership  of  the  pro- 
posed 15-member  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Third.  Retain  the  one-third  spending, 
one-third  taxing,  and  one-third  legLsla- 
tive  committee  composition  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Budget  Committees 
but  provide  that  those  members  are  to 
be  named  by  the  respective  party  con- 
ferences under  such  rules  as  the  confer- 
ences may  choose  to  adopt. 


In  that  the  new  Budget  Committees 
will  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  percentage  of  the  budget 
which  should  be  set  aside  for  existing 
programs  and  what  percentage  should 
be  reserved  for  new  initiatives,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  majority  and  minority 
leadersliip  be  represented  on  the  com- 
mittees. The  inclusion  of  the  elected 
leadership  will  broaden  the  representa- 
tion of  the  committees  as  well  as  insure 
that  the  leadership  has  direct  input 
concerning  the  overall  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

Considering  the  importance  of  these 
Budget  Committees  I  think  it  Is  essential 
that  the  remaining  members  be  selected 
by  the  party  conferences.  The  party  con- 
ferences may  wish  to  provide  special 
rules  for  the  selection  to  insure  the 
broadest  geographical  and  ideological 
representation.  However,  I  think  these 
rules  should  be  left  to  the  conference  in 
order  that  members  may  have  broad 
latitude  in  deciding  how  their  party's 
spokesmen  on  these  committees  will  be 
selected. 

My  amendment  would  retain  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  spending  and  revenue- 
raising  committees  which  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  recommended.  It  is  these 
committees  which  must  carry  out  the 
Congress  will  once  the  respective  Cham- 
bers have  acted  upon  the  resolutions  es- 
tablishing ceilings  on  spending  and,  if 
necessary,  requiring  a  revenue  increase. 
I  believe  this  representation  of  the  spend- 
ing and  revenue-raising  committees  will 
bring  back,  at  least  in  part,  the  unified 
consideration  of  these  actions  which  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  splintering  of  the  taxa- 
tion and  appropriation  process  In  the 
mid-1800"s.  The  functions  were  divided 
at  that  time  because  of  the  burden  on 
one  committee  of  giving  extensive  con- 
sideration to  complicated  revenue  and 
spending  bills.  However,  the  creation  of 
budget  committees  to  give  general  con- 
sideration to  the  Impact  of  one  upon  the 
other  should  provide  both  the  spending 
and  revenue-raising  committees  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  other. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  congres- 
sional budget  reform  is  not  a  liberal  or 
conservative  issue  nor  is  it  a  Democratic 
or  Republican  issue.  We  all  have  a  stake 
in  a  more  rational  and  effective  budget- 
ary process.  I  believe  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  will  provide  the  broad  par- 
ticipation which  we  need. 


Mmj  21,  1973 
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STRUCTURE  AND  REGULATION  OF 

THE    FINANCIAL    INSTITUTIONS — 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    142 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendemcnt  to  S.  1798  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  that 
amendment  be  print,ed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO      142 

On  page  16,  line  16.  Insert  the  following 
new  sections: 


Sec.  6,  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 

(2)  "Indlvlduar'  means  a  natural  person; 

(3)  "Individual  savings  deposit"  means  (a) 
any  deposit  or  account  In  a  savings  Institu- 
tion which  consists  of  funds  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  one  or  more  individuals  or  In  which 
the  entire  beneficial  interest  Is  held  by  one 
or  more  individuals,  and  upon  which  earn- 
ings are  payable,  or  (b)  shares  in  a  savings 
institution  which  are  Issued  for  the  savings 
of  Us  members  and  upon  which  earnings 
are  payable,  or  (c)  any  evidence  of  Indebted- 
ness Issued  by  a  savings  Institution  to  one 
or  more  Individuals  or  In  which  the  entire 
beneficial  Interest  is  held  by  one  or  more 
individuals,  and  upon  which  earnings  are 
payable.  Such  term  includes  regular,  notice, 
and  time  deposits,  and  share  accounts,  and 
any  other  such  deposits  and  accounts, 
whether  or  not  evidenced  by  an  instrument; 

(4)  "earnings'  means  any  amount  accru- 
ing to  or  for  the  account  of  any  Individual 
as  compensation  for  the  use  of  funds  consti- 
tuting an  individuals  savings  deposit.  Such 
term  includes  dividends  and  interest  on  any 
individual  savings  deposit; 

(5)  "payable",  when  used  with  respect  to 
a  certain  date  or  period  of  time,  means  the 
date  on  which  or  the  period  of  time  after 
which  an  absolute  right  to  earnings  exists, 
regardless  of  whether  the  earnings  are  actu- 
ally paid: 

(6)  "savings  institution"  means  any  per- 
son, firm,  corporation,  association,  or  orga- 
nization which  In  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness receives  and  holds  or  Issues  Individual 
savings  deposits  and  pays  earnings  thereon; 

(7)  any  reference  to  this  Act,  to  any  re- 
quirement Imposed  under  this  Act.  or  to  any 
provision  thereof  Includes  reference  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  under  this  Act  or 
the  provision  thereof  in  question. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  applies  to  any 
transaction  involving — 

(1)  a  deposit  of  funds  If  the  principal 
purpose  of  that  deposit  is  to  secure  or  guar- 
antee the  performance  of  a  contract  or  the 
conditions  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  or  u^e 
of  goods,  services,  or  property; 

(2)  Interest  payable  on  premiums,  accu- 
mulated dividends,  or  amounts  left  on  de- 
posit under  an  Insurance  contract; 

(3)  any  obligation  Issued  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government,  or  any  agency. 
instrumentality,  or  authority  thereof,  except 
that  the  Board  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  require  disclosures  by  any  agency, 
instrumentality,  or  authority  of  the  Federnl 
Government, 

(C)  Periodic  percentage  rate  Is  the  rate 
applied  each  period  to  the  principal  amount 
for  that  period  to  determine  the  amount  of 
earnings  for  that  period  and  may  be  referred 
to  as  the  periodic  percentage  rate.  If  the 
period  is  less  thnn  one  day.  for  purposes  of 
disclosure,  the  period  shall  be  construed  to  be 
either  one  day  or  the  actual  time  Interval 
after  which  earnings  are  payable,  whichever 
is  less,  and  the  rate  to  be  disclosed  In  lieu  of 
the  true  periodic  percental  rate  shall  be  the 
factor  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings for  a  one-day  period. 

(d)  Annual  percentage  rate  is  the  periodic 
percentage  rate  mviltlplled  by  the  number  of 
periods  in  a  calendar  year  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  for  all  years  Including 
leap  year,  and  may  be  referred  to  ns  the 
annual  percentage  rate. 

(e)  Annual  percentage  yield  Is  the  amount 
of  earnings  which  accrue  In  one  year  to  a 
principal  amount  of  $100  as  the  result  of  the 
successive  applications  of  the  periodic  per- 
centage rate  at  the  end  of  encli  period  to  the 
sum  of  the  principal  amount  plus  any  enrn- 
ings  theretofore  credited  and  not  withdrawn 
during  thit  year,  and  may  be  referred  to  r.s 
the  annual  percentage  yield. 


(f)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  These 
regulations  shall  provide  for  clear,  concise, 
and  uniform  disclosures  of  Information  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  and  may  contain  such 
classifications,  adjustments,  and  exceptions 
as  the  Board  determines  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
All  disclosures  required  by  this  Act  shall  be 
made  only  In  terms  as  defined  or  used  In  this 
Act,  as  defined  or  used  in  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  or  in  regulations  prescribed  under 
that  Act.  or  as  such  ternos  are  further  defined 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
may  authorize  the  use  of  tables  or  charts  for 
the  disclosure  of  Information  required  by 
this  Act. 

(g)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Each  savings  Institution  shall  make 
available  In  writing  to  any  Individual  upon 
request,  and  at  the  time  he  initially  places 
funds  In  an  individual  savings  deposit  In 
such  savings  Institution,  the  following  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  individual  savings 
deposits: 

( 1 )  The  annual  percentage  rate; 

(2)  the  minimum  length  of  time  a  deposit 
must  remain  on  deposit  so  that  earnings  are 
payable  at  that  percentage  rate; 

(3)  the  annual  percentage  yield; 

(4)  the  periodic  percentage  rate  and  the 
method  used  to  determine  the  balance  to 
which  this  rate  will  be  applied; 

(5)  the  number  of  times  each  year  earn- 
ings are  compounded; 

(6)  the  dates  on  which  earnings  are  pay- 
able; 

(7)  any  charges  initially  or  periodically 
made  against  any  deposits; 

(8)  any  terms  or  conditions  which  Increase 
or  reduce  the  rate  of  earnings  payable  as 
disclosed  under  Items  (1)  or  (3);  and 

(9)  any  restrictions  and  the  amount  or 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  penal- 
ties or  charges  Imposed  on  the  use  of  funds 
In  any  deposit, 

(1)  Each  savings  Institution  shall  disclose 
annually  and  at  the  time  any  earnings  re- 
port Is  made  to  an  Individual  In  person,  or  by 
mailing  to  his  last  known  address,  with 
respect  to  his   Individual  savings   deposit — 

(1)  the  amount  of  earnings  paid; 

(2)  the  annual  percentage  rate; 

(3)  the  periodic  percentage  rate; 

(4)  the  principal  balance  to  which  the 
periodic  percentage  rate  was  applied,  and  the 
method  by  which  that  balance  was  deter- 
mined; 

(5)  any  charges  made  against  the  account 
during  the  period  covered  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  payment  of  earnings  and 
making  the  report;  and 

(6)  any  other  terms  or  conditions  which 
increased  or  reduced  the  earnings  payable 
under  conditions  as  disclosed  under  item  (1 ) 
or  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

(J)  The  Board  may.  by  regulation,  author- 
ize or  publish  tables  of  periodic  factors  which 
reflect  compounding,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  It  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  order  to  facilitate  the  Indi- 
vidual's ability  to  verify  the  computation  of 
earnings  payable  on  any  individual  savings 
deposit. 

(k)  Not  less  than  ten  days  before  a  savings 
institution  adopts  any  change  with  respect 
to  any  Item  of  information  required  to  be 
disclosed  under  this  section,  that  institution 
shall  notify  each  Individual  depositor  of  each 
such  change,  unless  such  change  Is  directed 
by  regulatory  authority. 

(1)  Every  advertisement  relating  to  the 
earnings  payable  on  an  indlvldvial  Siwlngs 
deposit  shall  state  in  print  of  equal  promi- 
nence the  annual  percentage  rate  and  the 
annual  percentage  yield.  If  that  rate  is  pny- 
alile  only  on  a  deposit  which  meets  certain 


minimum  time  or  amount  requirements, 
those  requirements  shall  be  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously stated. 

(m)  No  such  advertisement,  announce- 
ment, or  solicitation  shall — 

(1)  Include  any  indication  of  any  per- 
centage rate  or  percentage  yield  based  on  a 
period  In  excess  of  one  year  or  on  the  effect 
of  any  grace  period;  or 

(2)  make  use  or  the  term  "profit"  in  re- 
ferring to  earnings  payable  on  such  deposits. 

(n)  Compliance  with  the  requirements  Im- 
posed under  this  Act  shall  be  enforced  un- 
der— 

1 1 )  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  In  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Resen-e 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board; 

(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) .  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation; 

(2)  section  6(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  di- 
rectly or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation),  In  the  case  of 
any  institution  subject  to  any  of  those  pro- 
visions; and 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
.Administration  with  respect  to  any  insured 
credit  union. 

(0)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (n)  of  its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  In  that  sub- 
section, a  violation  of  any  requirement  Im- 
posed under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed  under 
that  Act.  In  addition  to  its  powers  under  any 
provision  of  the  law  specifically  referred  to 
m  subsection  (n) ,  e.ich  of  the  agencies  re- 
ferred to  In  that  subsection  may  exercise,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  Act,  any 
other  authority  conferred  on  it  by  law. 

(p)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  Act 
Is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforce  such 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  Its 
functions  and  powers  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  any 
requirement  Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed 
under  that  Act.  All  of  the  functions  and 
powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  are 
available  to  the  Commission  to  enforce  com- 
pliance by  any  person  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  under  this  Act.  irrespective  of 
whether  that  person  Is  engaged  in  commerce 
or  meets  any  other  jurisdictional  tests  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

(q)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  Issue 

regulations  under  this  Act  does  not  Impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designated 
In  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting  Its 
own  procedures  In  enforcing  compliance  with 
requirements   imposed   under  this  Act, 

(r)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  any  savings  Institution  which  falls 
in  connection  with  any  transaction  subject 
to  this  Act  to  disclose  to  any  Individual  any 
Information  required  under  this  Act  to  be 
disclosed  to  that  individual  is  liable  to  that 
Individual  for  the  damage  sustained  which — 

( 1 )  shall  not  be  less  than  $100  nor  greater 
than  $1,000;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  determined  by  the  crourt. 

(s)   An  Institution  has  no  liabllltv  under 
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this  section  If  within  fifteen  days  after  dis- 
covering an  error,  or  upon  receipt  of  written 
notice  of  an  error  and  prior  to  the  bringing 
of  an  action  under  this  section  the  Institu- 
tion notifies  the  Individual  concerned  of 
the  error  and  makes  whatever  adjustments 
are  appropriate  and   necessary. 

(t)  An  Institution  may  not  be  held  liable 
In  any  action  brought  under  this  section 
lor  it  violation  of  this  Act  If  the  Institution 
shows  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that 
the  violation  was  nof  Intentional  and  re- 
sulted from  a  bona  fide  error  notwithstand- 
ing the  maintenance  of  procedures  reason- 
ably adapted  to  avoid  any  such  error. 

(u)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  m  any  United  States  district  court, 
or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation. 

(V)  Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly  (1) 
gives  false  or  Inaccurate  Information  or  falls 
to  provide  information  which  he  Is  required 
to  disclose  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  (2)  otherwise  falls  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000. 

(w)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Board  may  obtain  upon  re- 
quest the  views  of  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board,  exercises  regulatory  or  supervisory 
functions  with  respect  to  any  class  of  sav- 
ings Institutions  subject  to  this  section. 

(X)  This  section  does  not  annul,  alter,  or 
affect,  or  exempt  any  savings  Institution 
from  complying  with,  the  laws  of  any  State 
relating  to  the  disclosure  of  information  in 
connection  with  Individual  savings  deposits, 
except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws  are  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
section,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
inconsistency. 

(y)  This  section,  does  not  otherwise  an- 
nul, alter,  or  affect  In  any  manner  the  mean- 
ing, scope,  or  applicability  of  the  laws  of  any 
State,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  laws 
relating  to  the  types,  amciints  or  rates  of 
earnings,  or  any  element  or  elements  of 
earnings,  permissible  under  such  laws  in 
connection  with  Individual  savings  deposits, 
nor  does  this  section  extend  the  applicabil- 
ity of  those  laws  to  any  class  of  persons  or 
transactions  to  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise apply. 

(z)  Except  as  specified  In  subsection  (v), 
this  section  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  section  do  not  affect  the  validity 
or  enforceability  of  any  contract  or  obliga- 
tion under  State  or  Federal  law. 


tlons  with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  i  for  Mr.  East- 
land' .  Mr.  President,  the  following  nomi- 
nations have  been  referred  to  and  are 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Harold  O.  Bullis,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reap- 
pointment. 

Brian  P.  Gettings,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappoint- 
ment. 

At  Senator  Eastland's  request  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ar>',  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  persons 
interested  in  these  nominations  to  file 
with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or  be- 
fore Monday.  May  28,  1973,  any  repre- 
sentations or  objections  they  may  wish  to 
present  concerning  the  above  nomlna- 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1386 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  armounce  for  the  Information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled 
open  public  hearings  for  Tuesday,  June  5, 
1973,  on  S.  1386,  a  bill  to  authorize 
saline  water  appropriations.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  the  committee  room 
3110,  Dirksen  Office  Building,  beginning 
at  10:30  a.m. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  on 
this  legislation  should  so  advise  the  staff 
of  the  Interior  Committee. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  WATERGATE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  an  editorial  in  the  Thursday 
Washington  Post  says  most  eloquently 
what  many  of  us  have  been  talking  about 
for  several  weeks:  that  it  is  time  to  get 
on  with  the  Watergate  investigation. 
Moreover,  the  Post  says,  the  Senate  and 
the  public  have  "to  start  trusting  some- 
one." I  heartily  concur  with  both  state- 
ments. 

I  commend  this  excellent  editorial  to 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two    INVESTICATIONS;     TWO    DIFFERENT    GOALS 

It  Is  unfortunate,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
Ervln  committee  hearings  Into  the  Water- 
gate affair  are  getting  under  way  before  a 
special  prosecutor  has  been  chosen  to  take 
charge  of  the  criminal  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  Interplay  between  the  public  Sen- 
ate hearings,  the  actions  of  the  grand  Jury, 
and  the  ultimate  criminal  prosecutions  Is  a 
delicate  matter,  fraught  with  dangers  on 
every  side.  There  is.  for  example,  the  problem 
of  trading  Immunity  from  prosecution  for 
testimony — a  decision  In  which  the  special 
prosecutor's  Judgment  would  be  important. 
In  his  absence,  the  Senate  committee  must 
be  doubly  careful  not  to  foreclose  his  options 
with  the  grand  Jury  or  In  the  courts  before 
he   even   takes   office. 

We  share  the  concern  of  attorney  Ronald 
Ooldfarb.  expressed  elsewhere  on  this  page 
today,  that  Sen.  Ervln's  zeal  for  "getting  the 
whole  sordid  story"  of  Watergate  entails  a 
risk  of  "prejudicing  the  Judicial  and  pros- 
ecutive process."  And  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Goldfarb  that  this  would  be  "wrong  and 
sad." 

Problems  of  this  tjrpe  always  occur  when 
two  investigations  Into  the  same  facte  run 
concurrently.  But  usually  the  prosecutors 
have  a  better  Idea  of  where  they  are  headed 
than  the  congressional  committees  do.  In 
this  Instance,  the  key  figure  In  the  prosecu- 
tion has  yet  to  be  chosen.  The  two  Investiga- 
tions, of  course,  have  quite  different  goals. 
The  Ervln  committee  Is  out  to  educate  the 
public  and  to  determine  If  new  legislation  Is 
needed.  The  grand  Jury  Is  out  to  see  that 
Justice  Is  administered  to  those  who  broke 
existing  laws.  The  goals,  while  not  incom- 
patible, do  conflict  In  some  crucial  respects. 


Because  neither  clearly  outweighs  the  other 
In  value  to  the  country,  the  advice  of  the 
special  prosecutor  would  be  helpful  In  keep- 
ing the  balance  true. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  public  hearings  do 
start  today.  Thus,  the  need  for  getting  on 
with  the  criminal  aspects  of  the  matter  be- 
come even  more  pressing.  That,  along  with 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Richardson  In  recent 
days,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  go  ahead  and  confirm  his  nomina- 
tion as  Attorney  General  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  sooner  the  new  team  is  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  better. 

There  is  still  an  argument  to  be  made,  of 
course,  that  the  Senate  should  hold  up  con- 
firmation In  hopes  of  forcing  the  creation  of 
a  special  prosecutor's  role  that  would  be 
totally  free  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Influence. 
We  would  have  preferred  that  the  prosecutor 
have  that  kind  of  Independence.  But  several 
factors  suggest  that  the  time  for  that  argu- 
ment Is  over  and  the  time  to  get  things  mov- 
ing— on  Mr.  Richardson's  terms — is  here. 
One  of  these  Is  the  mere  passage  of  time  since 
the  President  chose  not  to  go  for  a  totally 
Independent  prosecutor  and  during  which 
Congress  has  done  nothing  about  It  but  talk. 
Another  Is  the  obvious  respect  for  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson that  exists  on  Capitol  Hill  and  else- 
where. Still  another  Is  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Richardson  has  explained  the  role  he  expects 
to  have  in  the  Investigation  and  prosecution. 

As  we  understand  it,  Mr.  Richardson  has 
said  he  will  give  the  special  prosecutor  free 
rein  unless  he  believes  the  prosecution  Is 
running  amuck.  There  are.  we  suppose,  two 
objections  to  this.  One  Is  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son will  be  able  to  hobble  the  investigation 
If  he  should  decide  to.  The  other  Is  the  ap- 
pearance to  the  public  of  Nixon  administra- 
tion Influence  on  the  special  prosecutor.  The 
first  of  these  objections  seem  to  us  Insup- 
portable. Whoever  he  may  be,  the  special 
prosecutor  wUl  be  a  person  of  extraordinary 
clout  in  Washington.  If  he  Is  strong — and 
none  of  those  whose  names  have  been  tossed 
about  Is  weak — the  special  prosecutor  will 
have  the  political  power.  If  not  the  legal 
power,  to  run  things  the  way  he  thinks  they 
should  be  run.  A  reluctance  anywhere  In  gov- 
ernment to  let  him  have  the  people  or  the 
documents  or  whatever  he  wants  could  be 
overcome,  we  suspect,  by  a  brief  conversation 
between  him  and  Senator  Ervln  or  between 
him  and  the  press  corps.  Any  sign  from  him 
that  a  further  coverup  Is  under  way  would 
blow  the  place  apart.  And,  If  he  hit  a  stone 
wall  somewhere  In  his  work,  his  resignation 
would  tumble  more  than  Just  a  wall.  In  other 
words,  the  special  prosecutor  does  not  have 
to  be  fully  Independent  in  technical  terms  to 
be  a  tiger,  as  long  as  he  has  strength  and 
integrity.  He  can  report  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. £is  Mr.  Richardson  has  said  he  must, 
but  his  political  claws  will  be  sharper,  if  he 
needs  them,  than  Mr.  Richardson's  ever  can 
be. 

The  other  objection  is  more  dlflScult.  Sena- 
tor Hart  put  It  well  on  Monday  when  he  said 
that  "the  real  problem  Is  If  the  facts  don't 
Involve  the  President,  who  will  believe  Elliot 
Richardson  when  he  says  they  don't."  That, 
too.  can  be  o\'ercome  If  Mr.  Richardson  picks 
a  good  man.  gives  him  what  he  wants,  stays 
out  of  the  way,  and  lets  him  take  the  honor 
and  the  glory.  The  other  half  of  Senator 
Hart's  statement  was  that  he  was  confident 
"that  If  the  facts  led  to  Involvement  of  the 
Preslde!it.  Elliot  Richardson,  whether  he  had 
a  special  prosecutor  or  not,  would  name  the 
President."  However  It  might  have  been  done 
differently  and  better,  and  as  difficult  as  It 
may  be  In  these  days  when  It  Is  hard  to  know 
whom  to  trust,  we  have  not  reached  the  point 
when  the  Senate  and  the  public  have  to  start 
trusting  someone  to  clean  up  this  mess  pretty 
soon.  We  have  very  little  choice  but  to  start 
by  trusting  Mr.  Richardson, 
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EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE- 
DEVIOUS  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  dangerous  doctrines  being  touted  by 
the  current  administration  is  that  of 
Executive  privilege.  In  sum,  this  doctrine 
says  that  the  people  are  not  entitled  to 
certain  information  because  it  is  some- 
how "privileged"  and  thus  not  open  to 
public  scrutiny. 

In  effect,  this  doctrine  has  been  used 
by  the  executive  branch  to  hide  embar- 
rassing and  damaging  information  from 
the  Congress  and  from  the  public  at 
large.  There  is  no  basis  for  it  in  law,  and 
little  basis  for  it  in  history.  It  is  a  doc- 
trine of  convenience  which  we  should 
limit  before  it  gets  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  this  subject  writ- 
ten by  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExEctrrivi:  Prtvilece — DEviotrs  Doctrine 
(By  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff) 

Washington. — The  Fitzgerald  case  demon- 
strates the  extreme  evil  that  executive  privi- 
lege can  be  in  hiding  relevant  facts  from  the 
public  In  an  Air  Force  conspiracy  to  destroy 
a  truthful  witness. 

An  Air  Force  cost  analyst,  A.  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald was  discharged  after  he  displeased 
his  superior  by  testifying  on  the  billion- 
dollar  cost  overruns  on  the  C-5A  program. 
Editorial  pages  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
castigating  the  abolition  of  Fitzgerald's  $30.- 
000-a-year  job,  and  declared  the  economy 
reasons  given  were  but  a  subterfuge  for  ma- 
licious retaliation. 

The  Air  Force  denied  It,  and  Imposed  a 
secrecy  on  Its  records,  proceedings  and  con- 
versations with  the  White  House.  The  "privi- 
lege" buried  evidence  of  a  devious  smear  of 
Fitzgerald  as  well  as  other  evidence  that  the 
Air  Force  plotted  to  harass  and  Intimidate 
a  truthful  witness. 

Disregarding  Air  Force  efforts  to  Impose 
executive  privilege.  White  House  memoranda 
were  made  available  to  IF^zgerald  to  establish 
key  aspects  of  his  case.  Without  those  Inter- 
nal memoranda  of  advice,  Fitzgerald's  case 
would  have  been  incomplete  and  the  Air 
Force  would  have  successfully  hidden  Its 
decentlons. 

TSecent  history  shows  that  this  devious  doc- 
trine has  rarely  been  used  for  anything  but 
a  cover-up  for  scandalous  military  bun- 
gling, foreign  aid  corruption,  conflicts  of  In- 
terest and  influence  peddling.  Examples  in- 
clude the  Dixon-Yates  "conflict  of  Inter- 
est," the  Adams-Goldfine  affair,  frauds  in 
Laos  foreign  aid,  the  Billy  Sol  Estes  cotton 
allotment  frauds,  the  TFX  warplane  mis- 
management and  "conflicts  of  Interest,"  and 
the  White  House  Investigation  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal. 

Arrogant  executive  branch  officials  have 
even  used  it  to  bar  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice auditors  from  financial  records  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Budgeting  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921  that  specifically  requires  that  "all 
records"  be  made  available  to  the  office  upon 
request. 

Various  Attorneys  General,  politically  ap- 
pointed, have  ruled  that  executive  privilege 
gave  the  executive  branch  the  right  to  Im- 
pose this  arbitrary  secrecy.  It  was  the  king's 
lawyer  stating  the  king  was  right  in  assert- 
ing this  total  power  to  withhold  evidence 
from  Congress  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

It  has  been  conceded  that  no  law  of  Con- 
gress has  granted   this  so-called   executive 


privilege  and  no  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  been  cited  for  this  assertion  that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  right  to  bar 
testimony  from  any  high-level  or  low-level 
official  of  any  executive  agency  when  he  be- 
lieves It  to  be  In  the  national  Interest.  Fur- 
ther, we  are  told  that  the  executive  privi- 
lege claims  cover  any  Internal  working  paper 
In  the  executive  branch  and  that  any  advi- 
sory opinion  can  be  withheld  from  Congress, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  or  the  public 
without  explanation  except  that  the  Presi- 
dent believes  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

The  only  authority  cited  for  this  seed  of 
totalitarianism  is  a  claim  of  some  all-encom- 
passing "inherent  right"  under  "the  sepa- 
ration of  powers"  doctrine  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Senator  Sam  Ervln,  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  Constitution,  has  declared  that  "exec- 
utive privilege  is  executive  poppycock."  He 
has  castigated  President  Nixon's  effort  to  bar 
all  present  and  former  White  House  aides 
from  appearing  on  the  Watergate  Investiga- 
tion as  an  attempt  to  rob  Congress  of  a 
rightful  power  to  investigate  to  determine  If 
the  laws  passed  by  Congress  are  being  prop- 
erly administered  and  enforced. 

Raoul  Berger,  a  senior  fellow  at  Harvard 
Law  School  who  has  done  extensive  research 
on  the  hlstorj'  of  the  so-called  precedents, 
has  declared  that  executive  privilege  is  a 
myth  and  not  the  "time-honored  doctrine" 
that  William  P.  Rogers  claimed  it  to  be  when 
he  became  its  leading  proponent  as  Attorney 
General  in  the  Elsenhower  Administration. 

Seldom  has  it  been  used  as  anything  but  a 
blatant  cover-up  for  corruption,  mismanage- 
ment and  political  double-dealing.  The  doc- 
trine Is  devoid  of  decency  because  it  creates 
the  illusion  that  officials  may  use  the  great 
power  of  the  White  House  in  secret  and  never 
be  held  accountable  for  their  acts. 

The  Watergate  scandal  Is  simply  the  latest 
manifestation  of  the  corrupting  influence  of 
the  Ill-founded  Illusion  of  total  power  to 
corrupt  the  political  processes  and  get  by 
with  it.  The  Watergate  scandal  and  the  Fitz- 
gerald case  provide  sufficient  examples  for  the 
public  and  the  Congress  to  comprehend  the 
mischief  that  can  be  created  behind  a  facade 
of  pious  slogans  about  "a  sacred  separation 
of  powers." 

Where  secrecy  Is  needed  to  cover  sensitive 
negotiations  or  raw  F3.I.  files,  an  articulate 
President  need  only  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  and  decency  of  the  electorate  on  the 
specific  issue  involved,  and  not  engage  In 
public  relations  gimmickry  to  give  further 
support  to  a  doctrone  that  could  destroy  all 
of  our  freedoms. 


PRODUCTIVITY  AND  WORLD 
COMPETITION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  excellent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  April  30,  1973,  titled  "Productiv- 
ity and  World  Competition."  The  editors 
of  the  Post  are  to  be  commended  for  rec- 
ognizing the  key  importance  of  produc- 
tivity growth  to  the  United  States  com- 
petitive position  in  the  world  market. 
Although  our  productivity  growth  rate 
is  currently  well  over  the  average  of  the 
past  20  years,  we  are  still  far  behind  our 
five  leading  trading  partners. 

The  Federal  Grovernment  has  acted 
in  response  to  the  need  to  improve  U.S. 
productivity  and  the  quality  of  American 
work:  The  arm  of  the  Government  in  this 
area  has  been  the  National  Commission 
on  Productivity.  On  May  10,  the  Senate 
voted  to  renew  the  mandate  of  the  Com- 
mission for  1973,  directing  it: 

To  promote  Increased  productivity  and  to 
Improve  the  morale  and  quality  of  work  of 


the  American  worker,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding goods  and  services  at  low  cost  to 
American  consumers.  Improving  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
international  economy,  and  facilitating  a 
more  satisfying  work  experience  for  Amer- 
ican workers. 

Government  urging  alone,  however, 
cannot  change  productivity  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  We  need  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  the  critical  importance  of  in- 
creased productivity  to  our  national  eco- 
nomic well-being,  and  of  the  benefits 
such  growth  would  provide  all  of  our 
citizens.  The  Washington  Post  has  con- 
tributed to  public  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  aforementioned  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Producttvity  and  World  Competition 

Productivity,  the  amount  that  the  aver- 
age worker  produces  In  one  hour.  Indicates 
our  economic  strength  better  than  any  other 
single  statistic.  Because  of  our  very  high 
productivity,  we  live  better  than  other  na- 
tions while  working  shorter  hours.  Increased 
productivity  is  the  magic  that  makes  possi- 
ble higher  earnings  as  well  as  longer  week- 
ends as  well  as  broader  social  benefits  of 
every  sort.  It  Is  reassuring  to  learn  that  na- 
tional productivity  rose  at  an  annual  rate 
of  47  per  cent  In  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year.  The  rate  of  improvement  Is  main- 
taining the  level  of  late  1972,  and  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  20-year  average  of  3  per  cent. 

But  the  current  period  is,  of  course,  one 
in  which  the  economists  would  expect  pro- 
ductivity to  be  rising  unusually  rapidly.  The 
big  Jumps  come  when  production  is  soaring, 
typically  In  the  recoveries  from  recessions. 
Since  most  of  the  industrial  nations  are 
now  going  through  similar  recoveries,  they 
are  also  improving  their  productivity.  In 
recent  years,  they  have  generally  been  do- 
ing it  a  good  deal  more  effectively  than  Amer- 
ican industry.  They  are  closing  "the  gap  that 
once  set  our  industry  apart  from  any  other 
nation's,  and  they  are  doing  It  at  a  speed 
that  does  much  to  explain  our  current  trou- 
bles with  international  trade  deficits,  cur- 
rency devaluations  and  rising  world  prices. 

From  1965  to  1972.  productivity  rose  by 
the  following  percentages  in  this  country 
and  five  of  Its  leading  trading  partners: 

Percent 

United  States 20.0 

Great  Britain 36.6 

Italy 41.5 

West  Germany 42.0 

France 53.3 

Japan 130.3 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Report  that  Mr.  Peter 
Flanigan  presented  to  the  President  a  month 
ago.  The  report  also  observes  that,  from  1965 
to  1970.  our  export  prices  rose  a  great  deal 
faster  than  those  of  the  other  five  countries. 
The  disparity  In  productivity  Is  part  of  the 
.answer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  found 
that  from  1970  to  1972.  our  export  prices  rose 
far  more  slowly  than  those  of  the  other 
five.  That  was  tlie  result  of  the  1971  devalua- 
tion and  a  relatively  low  rate  of  inflation.  Un- 
fortunately, within  the  past  several  months 
our  hiflatlon  rate  has  more  than  doubled 
and  now  approaches  the  very  high  European 
rate,  casting  new  doubt  over  the  prospects 
for  trade  development  in  1973. 

As  long  as  our  productivity  continues  to 
rise,  our  economic  wealth  and  Its  accom- 
panying benefits  will  continue  to  expand. 
But.  to  be  candid,  there  is  not  much  reason 
to  expect  any  early  change  In  the  differences 
between  our  performance   and  that   of  the 
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other  major  Industrial  nations.  We  are  get- 
ting richer.  But  our  friends  and  competi- 
tors are  getting  rich  faster,  and  the  proiluc- 
tlvity  figures  explain  why. 


AMA  ATTEMPTS  TO  CAPTURE  PRO- 
FESSIONAL STANDARDS  REVIEW 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  statute. 
I  am  profoiuidly  disturbed  over  inten- 
sified efforts  by  the  AMA  and  the  bu- 
reaucracies of  some  State  medical  orga- 
nizations to  pressure  HEW  into  ignoring 
unequivocal  legislative  intent  that,  ex- 
cept in  smaller  and  sparsely-populated 
States,  PSRO's  are  to  be  established  at 
local  and  not  State  levels. 

That  effort  is  set  to  culminate  this 
Wednesday  in  a  "March  on  Washington" 
by  the  officialdom  of  36  State  medical 
societies.  Organized  by  the  AMA,  these 
"marchers"  will  descend  upon  congres- 
sional and  HEW  offices  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  approval  of  a  policy  in  direct  dis- 
regard of  the  whole  thrust  of  the  PSRO 
statute.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  naked 
power  play  designed  to  politicize  what  the 
Congress  sought  to  professionalize. 

Under  the  law  already  passed.  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations 
are  to  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  quality  and  appropriate- 
ness of  care  and  services  provided  under 
medicare  and  medicaid.  Practicing  physi- 
cians in  local  areas  of  proper  size,  who 
meet  statutory  requirements  as  to  or- 
ganization, capability  and  objectivity  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  offer  to  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  undertake  that 
review.  The  amendment  contains  many 
provisions  designed  to  assure  appropriate 
public  accoimtability  in  this  delegation 
of  responsibility  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

The  key  element  in  the  amendment, 
however,  is  to  lodge  responsibility  pre- 
cisely where  it  belongs  and  precisely 
where  It  can  be  exercised  in  effective 
fashion — at  local  levels.  That  responsi- 
bility is  vested  in  local  organizations  of 
practicing  physicians  and  may  not  be 
diminished,  diluted  or  delegated  away  to 
the  bureaucratic  and  political  levels  of 
medicine,  no  matter  how  much  they 
denigrate  the  organizational  capacity  of 
practicing  physicians  at  local  levels. 

What  the  AMA  and  the  bureaucracy  of 
organized  medicine  seeks  in  this  Wednes- 
day's confrontation  is  to  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare ignore  the  clear  intent  of  the  law, 
and  not  contract  on  a  direct  and  primary 
basis  with  each  PSRO  in  a  State  but 
rather  that  he  contract  with  local  PSRO's 
only  through  an  umbrella  Statewide  or- 
ganization which  would  be  run  or  con- 
trolled, of  course,  by  State  medical  or- 
ganizations. This  projx)sal  to  establish  a 
new  and  illegal  insulating  layer  of  medi- 
cal bureaucracy  is  not  only  completely 
unacceptable  to  me,  it  is  also  absolutely 
in  complete  contradiction  of  the  PSRO 
statute  and  legislative  history.  That 
legislative  history,  to  the  effect  that 
PSRO's  are  to  be  established  at  local 
levels — except  in  smaller  or  more  sparse- 
ly populated  States — is  so  clear  that  I 
marvel  at  the  obtuseness  and  ostrichlike 


nature  of  those  who  argue  to  the  con- 
trary. 

It  might  be  helpful  in  understanding 
this  "power  play"  and  attempt  at  take- 
over to  review  some  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  professional  standards 
review  amendment. 

Here  is  what  the  Finance  Committee 
report  on  H.R.  I  said  about  PSRO's: 

Priority  In  designation  as  a  PSRO  would 
be  given  to  organizations  established  at  local 
levels  representing  substantial  numbers  of 
practicing  physicians  who  are  willing  and 
believed  capable  of  progressively  assvunlng 
responsibility  for  overall  continuing  review 
of  Institutional  and  outpatient  care  and 
services.  Local  sponsorship  and  operation 
should  help  engender  confidence  In  the 
familiarity  of  the  review  group  with  norms  of 
medical  practice  In  the  area  as  well  as  in  their 
knowledge  of  available  health  care  resources 
and  facilities.  Furthermore,  to  the  extent 
that  review  is  employed  today,  It  Is  usually 
at  the  local  level," 

In  the  opening  statement  of  the  Senate 
debate  on  H.R.  1.  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Long,  had  this  to  say  about 
my  amendment: 

"The  Committee  bill  would  establish  pro- 
fessional standards  review  organizations, 
sponsored  by  organizations  representing  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  practicing  physicians  in 
local  areas,  to  assume  responsibility  for  com- 
prehensive and  ongoing  review  of  services 
covered  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  assure  proper  utilization  of  care 
and  services  provided  In  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid utilizing  a  formal  professional  mecha- 
nism representing  the  broadest  possible  cross 
section  of  practicing  physicians  In  an  area. 

The  report  of  the  Conference  on  H.R.  1 
described   the   Amendment   In  these   terms: 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion to  the  House  bill  which  provides  for  the 
estabtfshment  of  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view organizations  consisting  of  substantial 
numbers  of  practicing  physicians  (usually 
300  or  more)  In  local  areas  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  comprehensive  and  on-going  re- 
view of  services  covered  under  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs. 

Now,  given  that  legislative  history,  as 
well  as  a  series  of  speeches  emphasizing 
'the  local  nature  of  the  PSRO  program, 
which  I  made  prior  to  enactment,  I  can- 
not see  how  anyone  can  contend  that  the 
PSRO's  should  be  regulated  by  a  state- 
wide mechanism. 

In  a  speech  last  month  to  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Family  Physicians.  I 
discussed  the  rea.sons  why  PSRO's  were 
to  be  local  in  nature  and  operation  and 
the  supportive  role  that  might  be  played 
by  State  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  that  speech  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  might  add  that,  during  the  course  of 
my  years  of  work  on  the  PSRO  amend- 
ment and  subsequently.  I  have  spoken 
with  literally  hundreds  of  physicians  who 
strongly  urged  that  PSRO  control  be 
lodged  at  local  and  not  State  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
legislative  intent  concerning  the  focus 
of  PSRO  responsibility  and  account- 
ability with  officials  of  HEW — Including 
the  Secretary.  They  have  assured  me 
that  they  understand  and  intend  to  com- 
ply with  the  legislative  intent  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  reports  and  statements 
previously  cited. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wednesday  "March 


on  Washington"  in  the  main  represents 
an  effort  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
medical  bureaucracy  as  opposed  to  the 
medical  profession  as  a  whole  and  the 
individual  practitioner  as  a  person — to 
say  nothing  of  the  public  interest. 

Given  this  situation,  it  seems  high  time 
to  pull  some  teeth  and  to  show  some 
teeth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Excerpts     From     Statement     of     Senator 

Wallace  P.  Bennett.   Before  the  Amer- 

ICAK   Academy    or   Family    Physicians 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  fact 
that  under  the  new  law.  PSRO's  are  to  be 
organized  in  local  medical  service  areas  of 
proper  size.  This  means  we  expect  that  most 
PSKO'8  will  Involve  some  800  to  1.000  physi- 
cians each.  In  perhaps  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
small  or  sparsely  populated  States  the  PSRO 
for  obvious  reasons,  will  be  Statewide,  but 
these  few  States  will  constitute  the  only  ex- 
ceptions with  the  rest  of  the  States  sub- 
divided Into  local  PSRO  areas. 

Now,  the  reason  I  am  emphasizing  the  local 
nature  of  PSRO  activity  Is  because  there  are 
some  people  In  some  parts  of  organized  medi- 
cine who  are  still  pressing  hard  to  have  all 
PSRO's  throughout  the  country  organized  on 
a  Statewide  basis,  I,  for  one,  have  consider- 
ably more  faith  In  PSRO's  structure  from  the 
bottom  up,  rather  than  from  the  top  down. 
But,  even  more  Importantly,  the  legislative 
history  makes  It  absolutely  clear  that  PSRO's 
are  to  be  established  In  local  areas  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  has  the  obligation  to 
give  first  priority  to  local  PSRO'a. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  foctislng 
on  PSRO's  at  local  levels.  First  and  foremost 
Is  the  fact  that  all  physicians  practicing  In 
an  area  must  have  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
tively relate  to  and  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  PSRO.  Statewide  operation,  par- 
ticularly In  a  large  State,  would  create  a 
sense  of  remoteness  for  the  local  practitioner, 
rather  than  a  sense  of  direct  Identification 
and  involvement. 

The  existence  of  local  organizations  will 
aLso  facilitate  the  ability  of  every  practition- 
er to  actively  Involve  himself  as  a  reviewer: 
the  Bennett  Amendment,  as  you  know,  re- 
quires that  a  PSRO  provide  for  the  broadest 
possible  Involvement  of  practitioners  In  an 
area  as  reviewers  on  a  rotating  basis. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  all  see  the  educa- 
tional value  to  the  practitioner  through  reg- 
ular service  as  a  reviewer.  Review  service 
provides  him  with  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  and  be  exposed  to  the  norms  and  pa- 
rameters of  care  applicable  In  his  area,  as 
well  as  with  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
methods  and  practices  of  his  peers  Practi- 
tioners In  a  local  area  are  obviously  most 
familiar  with  the  range  of  health  care  re- 
sources available  In  their  own  areas.  They 
know  what  skilled  nursing  facility  beds, 
home  health  services  or  other  health  care 
alternatives  are  available  or  not  available. 
Local  review  enhances  the  exercise  of  real- 
istic professional  discretion,  rather  than  en- 
forcing guidance  bv  remote  control  from  en 
high 

Additionally,  In  a  large  state,  we  can  get 
PSRO's  off  the  ground,  area-by-area.  In 
orderly  fashion  rather  than  being  confronted 
with  an  all-or-nothing  situation  In  the  en- 
tire state.  There  Is  also  a  practical  and  politi- 
cal corollary  to  the  last  point,  relating  to  a 
possible  PSRO  failure.  If.  for  example,  we 
had  a  statewide  PSRO  In  California  and  that 
should  go  sour  five  years  from  now,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  confronted  with  an  enor- 
mous task  in  terms  of  developing  an  accept- 
able replacement.  On  the  other  hand,  if. 
as  Intended,  there  are  some  twenty  PSRO's 
in  California,  and  one  or  two  go  bad.  the 
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task  of  replacement  is  one  of  reasonable  and 
manageable  proportions. 

Now  that  I  have  "Iterated"  and  reiterated 
the  local  nature  of  PSRO's,  I  might  point  out 
the  legitimate  role  available  to  organized 
medicine  at  State  levels.  First,  as  I  have 
noted  In  previous  speeches,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done  in  developing  and  assembling 
the  norms  and  parameters  of  care  which  wUl 
be  applied  by  PSRO's  in  their  screening  and 
certification  process.  Here  Is  an  area  where 
state  organizations  can  be  quite  helpful  to 
local  PSRO's.  For  example,  I  understand  that 
the  Permsylvanla  Medical  Society  convened 
21  specialty  and  sub-specialty  groups  within 
the  state  to  develop  parameters  for  100  hos- 
pital diagnoses.  Assuming  the  validity  of 
those  parameters,  the  material  developed 
could  be  adapted  and  applied  by  ail  of  the 
PSRO's  throughout  the  state.  State  organiza- 
tions could  also  serve  to  develop  rosters  of 
specialty  and  sub-specialty  practitioners  so 
that  local  PSRO's  could  know  where  to  turn 
for  expertise  avaUable  outside  of  their  area 
for  the  review  of  the  practice  profiles  of  prac- 
tloners  in  those  specialities  and  sub-special- 
ties. State  organizations  could  also  be  of  In- 
valuable assistance  In  providing  expertise  to 
a  faltering  PSRO  to  help  It  achieve  accept- 
able levels  of  performance.  Additionally,  it 
probably  would  be  beneficial  in  many  states 
to  set  up  central  data  banks  for  PSRO  use, 
with  each  local  PSRO  having  a  computer 
link  to  the  central  computer. 

This  would  facilitate  the  development  of 
practitioner  and  patient  profiles  and  also 
enhance  objective  comparison  of  PSRO's 
within  a  state.  What  I  have  Just  described 
is  not  a  total  listing  by  any  means.  Other 
types  of  state-centered  service  will  undoubt- 
edly appear  when  the  programs  get  under- 
way. 


AGRICULTURE       AND       CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  May  14, 
1973,  titled  "Jacking  Up  Farm  Prices" 
and  one  in  the  Birmingham.  Ala,.  Post- 
Herald  May  19.  1973,  titled  "New  Props 
for  Farmers"  point  out  defects  In  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  recently  approved  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  bring  those  editorials  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  to  address  my- 
self to  what  I  feel  to  be  some  of  the  de- 
fects in  this  bill. 

The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  proposes,  among 
other  things,  a  scheme  which  w^ould  cre- 
ate what  the  Times  calls  "a  subsidy 
mechanism  that  would  lock  up  the  prices 
of  foodstuffs  close  to  their  present 
peaks." 

As  the  Post-Herald  points  out: 

Seeking  new  legislation  to  prop  farm  prices 
at  an  artificially  high  level  at  a  time  when 
the  President  Is  trying  to  bring  Federal 
spending  under  control  Is  most  unwise. 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  perpetuate  the 
present  excessive  S55.000  limit  on  pay- 
ments per  crop  per  farm  per  year  that 
demonstrably  means  little  to  the  small 
farmer  but  provides  windfalls  for  the 
larger  operators.  It  would  also  continue 
a  system  of  acreage  allotments  that  has 
long  since  outlived  its  usefulness,  assum- 
ing it  was  ever  justified  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  liberate  the 
farmer  from  Government  interference 
with  production  and  liberate  the  con- 


sumer from  governmental  interference 
with  the  marketplace. 

I  think  it  Is  a  special  irony  that  the 
bill  bears  the  word  'consumer"  in  Its 
title.  The  Times  accurately  labels  the 
bill  "a  guaranteed  lien  on  the  housewife's 
pocketbook."  The  rising  food  costs  that 
have  so  damaged  family  budgets  all 
across  the  Nation  would  only  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  target  price  concept  that 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  bill.  Target  prices 
would  be  established  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  at  levels  high  above 
their  market  price  of  recent  years. 
Housewives  would,  in  effect,  be  forced  to 
pay  high  prices  for  bread  and  cereal  and 
meat  simply  because  an  economically 
unsound  target  price  concept  would 
"lock  up"  the  price  of  foodstuffs  at  arti- 
ficially high  levels,  with  no  hope  for  re- 
lief for  the  average  family  as  farmers 
respond  to  current  price  levels  by  in- 
creasing production. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned 
with  the  potential  effects  of  this  bill  on 
not  only  the  farmer  and  the  consumer, 
but  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Because  of 
the  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
American  farmer,  the  principal  Ameri- 
can products  that  can  compete  in  foreign 
markets  today  are  agricultural  products. 
Yet  this  bill  proposes  to  hold  the  price  of 
food  at  levels  that  could  lose  for  the 
farmer  the  world  markets  he  has  only 
recently  obtained. 

The  farmer  needs  freedom  to  utilize 
his  talents,  and  this  is  the  time  to  begin 
to  give  him  that  freedom  by  moving 
away  from  subsidy  programs  and  acreage 
policies  which  have  bound  him  in  the 
past.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  particularly  iii  the 
interest  of  the  consumer,  already  reeling 
from  high  prices,  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  bill  in  question.  What  the 
Nation  needs  now  is  a  farm  program  that 
frees  rather  than  further  restricts  the 
initiative  and  energy  of  the  American 
farmer.  As  of  the  moment,  the  bill  does 
not  do  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  copies  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Birmingham  Post-Herald  edi- 
torials In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Jacking   Up   Farm    Prices 

If  the  farm  bill  approved  last  week  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  wins  the  sup- 
port of  Congress.  American  housewives  can 
say  pood-by  to  any  hopes  they  may  have  of 
ever  seeing  food  prices  return  to  levels  that— 
as  recently  as  a  year  ago — they  thought  of 
as  high  but  bearable. 

For.  at  a  time  when  food  prices  have  soared 
to  record  heights,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  moved  to  create  a  subsidy 
mechanism  that  would  lock  up  the  prices  of 
foodstuffs  close  to  their  record  peaks. 

Under  a  new  concept  of  "target  prices,"  the 
bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  the  amount  of  acreage  for 
produclns;  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton  that 
would  if  necessary  be  "set  aside" — held  out 
of  production — In  order  to  hit  "target  prices" 
set  far  above  the  average  prices  of  recent 
years.  Wheat  would  be  set  at  $2.28  a  biushel. 
cotton  .It  43  cents  a  pound  and  corn  at  $1.53 
a  bushel.  If  the  "target"  prices  specified  by 
the  Senate  committee  bill  had  been  in  effect 
last  year,  they  would  have  cost  taxpayers  an 


estimated  $2.6  billion.  But  the  Agriculture 
Committee  chairman,  Senator  Talmadge  of 
Georgia,  blithely  says,  "Hopefully,  if  prices 
stay  high,  it  will  cost  nothing." 

Actually,  the  bill  constitutes  an  outrageous, 
guaranteed  lien  on  the  housewife's  pocket- 
book.  An  even  worse  aspect  is  that,  if  farm 
supply  should  again  catch  up  with  booming 
domestic  and  world  demand,  the  Government 
would  either  have  to  pay  out  enormous  sub- 
sidles  or  else  remove  vast  amounts  of  land 
from  production  in  order  to  cut  supplies  of 
farm  goods  and  thereby  hold  prices  up  to 
"target  levels."  Since  this  would  mean  higher 
United  States  farm  prices  than  world  market 
prices,  "target-pricing"  would  necessitate 
major  Increases  in  export  subsidies — unless 
the  United  States  were  to  find  itself  priced 
altogether  out  of  the  world  market 

The  benefits  of  target-pricing  would — like 
existing  farm  programs — go  primarily  to  the 
biggest  farm  producers,  who  own  the  land 
and  produce  the  crops  that  get  the  subsidies, 
not  to  the  low-income  farmers  who  really 
need  help.  The  concept  of  agricultural  price 
targets  should  be  replaced  by  one  of  farm 
income  targets  that  would  benefit  the  poor, 
not  the  rich. 

Indeed,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Administra- 
tion proposals  that  It  reduce  the  present 
$55,000  limit  on  payments  per  farm  for  each 
crop — a  figure  that  can  be  multiplied  several 
times  over  by  big  farm  operators  who  can 
plant  different  crops  and  split  farms  into 
several  units. 

The  Senate  committee  also  Ignored  earlier 
proposals  of  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz  that 
specific  crops  be  removed  from  acreage  al- 
lotments, thus  freeing  farmers  to  make 
plantings  on  controlled  acreage  of  whatever 
crops  would  give  them  the  best  returns  in 
respjonse  to  market  demand.  The  present 
system  amounts  to  a  set  of  legalized  monop- 
olies, with  the  Government  eis  Its  director. 

Few  city  people  realize,  for  instance,  that 
not  anybody  can  grow  peanuts:  a  farmer  has 
to  have  a  "license"  from  the  Government— 
an  acreage  allotment^ — to  grow  and  sell  pea- 
nuts. For  j-ears  that  acreage  for  peaiiuts 
has  been  frozen  at  about  1.5  mlUlon  tons — 
bait  production  has  roughly  doubled.  Pea- 
nut subsidies  in  1972  cost  the  taxpayer  abour 
$105  5  million  a  year.  The  program  has  also 
Jacked  up  the  prices  American  consumers 
had  to  pay  for  peanuts  by  about  40  per  cent 
above  the  world  market  price.  If  the  present 
program  continues,  losses  to  the  Government 
(the  taxpayer)  will  total  $537  million  from 
1973  through  1977. 

Not  absolutely  but  relatively,  this  Is  pea- 
nuts. Total  budgeted  costs  of  farm  price 
and  Income  subsidies — Including  milk, 
sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  so  on  -exceeded  $5  billion 
last  year.  To  this  sum  must  be  added 
costs  totaling  at  least  another  $5  billion, 
in  terras  of  higher  prices  paid  by  consumers. 

In  the  midst  of  Inflation,  steeply  rising 
farm  prices  and  Income,  and  strongly  grow- 
ing domestic  and  world  food  demaiids,  the 
entire  United  States  farm  program  desper- 
ately needs  a  complete  overhaul,  ending 
costly  price  supports  and  subsidies,  and 
modifying  existing  acreage  allotments  and 
"set-asides."  The  over-all  farm  problem  Is 
no  longer  one  of  surplus  and  deflation  but 
scarcity  and  Inflation.  Residual  poverty 
among  small  farmers  will  not  be  ended  by 
present  siibsldles  and  acreage  restrictions, 
but  requires  a  different  approach  aimed 
directly  at  increasing  the  small  farmer's 
Income. 


New  Props  for  Farmers 
If  the  new  price  support  bill  approved  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  ever  be- 
comes law.  President  Nixon  can  forget  about 
his  hope  of  phasing  out  federal  farm  subsi- 
dies. 
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The  committee,  headed  by  Sen.  Herman  E. 
Talmadge.  D-Oa.,  would  establish  a  govern- 
ment-subsidized price  floor  of  92.28  a  bushel 
for  wheat,  $1.53  a  bushel  for  corn,  43  cents 
a  pound  for  cotton — prices  even  higher  than 
the  current  market  rates. 

"This  Is  not  a  device  to  phase  out  subsi- 
dies," the  Agriculture  Dept.'s  chief  economist 
properly  points  out.  "It's  a  device  to  increase 
them." 

Seeking  new  legislation  to  prop  farm  prices 
at  an  artificially  high  level  at  a  time  when 
the  President  Is  trying  to  bring  federal  spend- 
ing under  control  is  most  unwise. 

The  Talmadge  bill  also  would  continue  the 
practice  of  paying  farmers  up  to  $55,000  per 
crop  per  year  for  keeping  land  out  of  pro- 
duction. The  limit  should  be  trimmed  to 
$20,000.  as  some  congressn  en  have  suggested 
or  the  subsidy  should  be  phased  out  entirely, 
saving  the  taxpayers  more  than  $3  billion 
a  year. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  increase  fed- 
eral price  supports  for  milk  (why?)  and  give 
more  power  to  the  big  dairy  cooperatives, 
which,  by  no  coincidence,  contribute  heavily 
to  political  campaigns. 

With  farm  income  surging  and  food  prices 
knocking  holes  In  the  family  budget,  it's 
hard  to  see  why  farmers  should  be  treated 
like  economic  cripples. 

A  policy  that  encourages  the  government 
to  keep  food  prices  high — or  else  pay  an 
outrageous  farm  subsidy — is  contrary  to  the 
best  Interests  of  consumers  and  taxpayers 
alike. 

That's  why  Congress  should  go  along  with 
the  President's  plan  to  phase  out  the  farm 
subsidy  system — and  stop  devising  new  props 
and  crutches  to  take  its  place. 


suming  countries  develop  a  cartel  to  world  monetary  system.  Our  decent  hope  for 
improve  their  bargaining  position  with  universal  himian  advancement  cannot  be 
the  producers  cartel — OPEC — the  Orga-     served   by   the  manipulation  of  accidental 


CARL  E.  BAGGE  URGES  A  WORLD 
CONGRESS  OF  COAI^-SENATOR 
RANDOLPH  COMMENDS  PURPOSE 
SOUGHT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  many 
words  have  been  written  and  spoken  in 
recent  months,  regarding  the  threat  of 
serious  energy  shortages  that  the  United 
States  and,  indeed,  the  world,  now  face. 
Meanwhile  oiu-  country  remains  em- 
barked on  a  national  energy  pohcy  which 
is  keyed  to  increased  petroleum  imports 
from  the  Middle  East.  However,  this 
policy  places  us  on  a  direct  course  to- 
ward cutthroat  competition  with  other 
consuming  countries  over  what  are 
limited  international  supplies. 

This,  I  fear,  is  an  additional,  adverse 
consequence  of  our  failure  to  provide  this 
country  with  a  definitive  National 
Energy  Policy.  Already,  we  are  ex- 
periencing the  early  signs  of  strained  re- 
lations with  some  of  our  allies  over  this 
issue.  And,  this  is  an  added  cost  we  can- 
not well  afford. 

While  the  consuming  nations  must 
concern  themselves  with  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  oil  producing  coun- 
tries, so  also  must  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  u1th  abundant  coal  re- 
sources recognize  the  need  for  a  coherent 
intemationaJ  strategy  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  domestic  energy  resources 
as  an  alternative  to  oil  imports.  Over  the 
long  term,  many  of  the  present  consum- 
ing nations,  who  possess  abundant  coal 
resources,  may  well  move  from  the 
status  of  net  importers  of  energy  sup- 
plies to  the  status  of  net  exporters  of 
such  fuel  forms  as  synthetic  petroleum 
products  and  .solvent  refined  coal. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  con- 


nization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coim- 
tries.  However,  only  today,  Carl  E.  Bagge, 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, proposed  a  consortium  of  the  coal- 
producing  nations,  bound  by  a  common 
commitment  to  make  coal  a  truly  major 
and  diversified  worldwide  energy  source. 
The  combined  efforts  of  the  coal  pro- 
ducing nations  offers  an  opportunity  to 
provide  another  international  energy 
supply  that  can  serve  as  a  balancing 
force  that  could  render  much  of  the 
world's  current  dependence  on  petro- 
leum redundant. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
current  growing  international  reliance 
of  the  oil  consuming  nations  on  the 
OPEC  countries  for  their  alternative 
energy  supplies  is  a  time-bomb  in  inter- 
national relations.  However,  this  tension 
might  be  relieved  through  the  world- 
wide development  of  coal  as  an  alterna- 
tive energy  supply.  This  opportunity  also 
offers  developing  nations  the  promise  of 
essential  long-term  energy  supplies  to 
meet  their  future  needs. 

As  an  initial  step  in  this  direction — 
toward  a  rejuvenation  of  the  world's  coal 
supplies — Carl   Bagge    has    proposed    a 


concentrations  of   fuels,   creating  a  sellers 
market  out  of  consumer  distress. 

In  the  already  lengthening  shadow  of  an 
international  energy  crisis,  all  coal-producing 
nations  must  today  assume  broader  respon- 
sibilities to  maintain  an  adequate  and  fully 
distributed  supply  of  world  energy.  For  coal 
is  the  only  fuel  that  offers  an  energy  economy 
of  plenty  for  mankind  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Coal  Is  the  one  fuel  that  nature  has 
laid  down  in  sufficient  quantity  to  com- 
pensate for  her  understandable  Ignorance 
of  economic  geography.  Those  of  us  who  have 
deposits  of  coal  are  today  obliged  to  make 
the  best  use  of  them,  not  only  for  our  own 
national  energy  purposes  but  to  rqflleve  the 
existing  Intolerable  strain  on  the  dwindling 
world  supply  of  other  fossil  fuels. 

The  industrial  world  has  In  the  past 
shortsightedly  shifted  Its  primary  energy  base 
from  strength  to  weakness — from  the  secu- 
rity of  coal  to  the  vagaries  of  oU  and  na- 
tural gas  supply.  We  have  all  been  lured 
into  consuming  the  most  limited  portion  of 
our  world  fuel  substance  at  an  alarming  rate 
because — up  to  now — it  has  been  more  easily 
won  than  coal  and  more  easily  suits  our  con- 
venience in  transport  and  use,  not  to  men- 
tion recently  refined  environmental  sensibi- 
lities which  are  shared  by  all  the  industrially 
advanced  nations  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  offers  a  notable  though 
hardly  slnglular  example  of  this  digression 


World  Congress  of  Coal.  Such  a  Congress  ^"""  "^  historical  mainstream  of  energy. 
could  serve  to  transform  the  current, 
regionally  fragmented.  International  coal 
communities.  In  his  words,  a  continuing 
body  of  specialists  would  be  provided — 
Representing  all  coal-producing  and  coal- 
consuming  nations  that  at  the  peak  of  Its 
usefulness  would  underwrite  specific  coal  re- 
search and  development  projects  that  would 
bring  common  benefits  and  advances  not 
only  to  all  the  coal  Industries  of  the  world 
but  to  all  mankind. 


Mr.  President.  Mr.  Bagge's  remarks 
before  the  10th  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  Association  for  Coal  in 
Europe,  today,  at  Tregenna  Castle,  St. 
Ives,  Cornwall,  England,  are  very  pene- 
trating, realistic  and  farsighted.  And,  I 
request  imanlmous  consent  that  they  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Com. — The  Energy  Key  to  World  STABii.rrY 

It  Is  a  unique  privilege  for  me  to  address 
this  distinguished  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Association  for  Coal  In  Europe — the 
nations  which  have  contributed  with  such 
constancy  to  the  development  of  Earth's 
most  abundant  and  useful  fuel.  The  United 
States,  which  has  been  a  beneficiary  of  your 
history  In  many  ways,  has  benefited  not  least 
from  your  progressive  tradition  of  coal 
extraction  and  utilization. 

The  coal  industry  in  the  United  States  Is 
also  now  firmly  committed  to  that  tradition. 
As  the  Inheritor  of  the  world's  largest  coal 
resources,  the  coal  Industry  in  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  develop  that  natural 
bounty  to  the  utmost  to  serve  not  only  our 
own  national  need  but  the  human  need  for 
energy. 

Energy  is  an  essential  raw  material  of  world 
progress  on  which  all  mankind  ultimately  de- 
pends for  our  individual,  national  and  world 
peace  and  stability.  It  Is  no  longer  politically 
practical  for  any  nation  to  seek  only  its  own 
sufficiency  of  energy.  International  competi- 
tion for  shrinking  global  supplies  of  fuels  is 
already  producing  severe  pressiires  on  domes- 
tic   economies,    foreign    relations,    and    the 


For  decades,  the  American  energy  consumer 
lived  well  according  to  his  fuel  preferences, 
under  the  illusion  that  he  was  enjoying  a 
surplus  of  domestic  oil  and  gas.  In  truth,  he 
was  eroding  accessible  reserves  to  the  point 
where  today  the  domestic  Industries  must 
search  deeper  and  in  more  physically  and 
economically  demanding  places,  onshore  and 
off,  to  find  the  remainders  of  the  nation's 
fluid  fuel  reserves.  The  Immense  capital  ex- 
penditure required  for  such  an  exploration 
and  development  venture  has  undoubtedly 
lent  at  least  the  color  of  plausibility  to  the 
alternative  of  purchasing  oil  and  gas  In  the 
international  marketplace. 

For  the  long  run,  however,  and  even  in  the 
mid-term,  that  alternative  Is  an  Illusion  on 
a  grand  scale.  The  world  supply  of  oil  and  g.is 
simply  will  not  support  the  demands  of  the 
presently  industrialized  nations,  let  alone  the 
additional  needs  of  developing  nations  that 
are  rightfully  seeking  to  Improve  their  ener^ 
production  and  diversity  of  use. 

If  all  mankind  is  to  queue  up  eventually 
at  a  kind  of  world  fuel  bank,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  know  its  balance  of  assets  and 
liabilities  beforehand.  According  to  a  recent 
United  Nations  study  of  global  energy  re- 
sources, coal's  share  of  total  fossil  fuel  re- 
serves Is  an  overwhelming  93  per  cent,  leav- 
ing only  4  per  cent  for  oil  and  3  per  cent 
for  natural  gas.  Further,  the  study  estimated 
that,  at  current  rates  of  utlllzatlori,  the  world 
by  the  year  2000  will  have  exhausted  87  per- 
cent of  Its  oil  reserves.  73  per  cent  of  its  na- 
tural gas  reserves — and  a  mere  2  per  cent  of 
Its  coal. 

It  Is  cold  comfort  for  the  American  con- 
sumer that  he  has  been  following  the  way 
of  the  world  In  neglecting  his  coal  resource 
ba.se — which  represents  88  per  cent  of  the 
United  States'  proved  fuel  reserves,  even  In- 
cluding uranium  oxide — and  relying  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  national  total  energy 
supply  on  oil  and  gas  reserves  that  together 
amount  to  no  more  than  5  per  cent  of  his 
fuel  Inheritance. 

Clearly,  the  tide  of  oil  and  gaseous  fuels  is 
Inexorably  running  out,  and  coal  is.  In  geo- 
logical fact  If  not  by  popular  election,  the 
principal  guarantor  of  world  energy  supply 
well  Into  the  next  century.  Despite  advances 
In    nuclear    power    development — which    in 
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the  United  States  have  been  dramatically 
slower  than  originally  expected — the  world  Is 
hardly  prepared  to  scrap  its  versatile  and 
complex  hydrocarbon  energy  network  for  an 
all-electric  nuclear  base. 

\  problem  as  broadly  pervasive  as  energy 
shortages  demands  nothing  less  than  a  com- 
prehensive solution.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
strongest  candidate-solution  Is  an  Interna- 
tional resurgence  on  a  massive  and  unprece- 
dented scale  of  coal  production  and  a  world- 
wide commitment  to  Its  utilization  as  a 
major  source  of  diversified  energy.  For  the 
Industrial  nations  of  the  world,  which  are 
more  concerned  with  supplying  their  power 
needs  than  establishing  fuel  power  oligar- 
chies coal  is  the  most  politically  and  eco- 
nomically accessible  fuel. 

The  Irony  we  face  today  Is  that  coal,  for 
all  Its  saving  potential,  must  Itself  be  reha- 
bilitated In  the  eyes  of  both  governments 
and  the  public  before  It  will  be  graciously 
allowed  to  redeem  them.  It  is  an  aberration  of 
history  that  the  very  fuel  which  gave  birth  to 
the  industrial  revolution  and  almost  single- 
handedly  supported  two  centuries  of  world- 
wide mechanical  and  economic  progress  has 
been  allowed  to  fall  Into  disfavor  only  be- 
cause it  has  been  denied  an  appropriate  share 
of  that  progress  by  the  benign  and  sometimes 
even  hostile  neglect  of  government  and  the 
public. 

Today  the  coal  Industries  of  the  world 
must  re-establish  their  natural  preeminence 
In  energy  supply  against  both  the  forces  of 
external  competition  and  Internal  neglect. 
These,  then  are  our  common  problems — the 
problems  of  the  coal-producing  nations.  I  am 
convinced  they  will  be  solved  only  by  greatly 
expanded  International  cooperation  between 
us.  The  coal -producing  nations  of  Western 
Europe  have  already  adopted  this  coopera- 
tive course — as  wise  as  It  Is  necessary — and 
the  United  States  coal  Industry  Is  entirely 
willing  to  Join  in  the  establishment  of  a 
greatly  expanded  International  program  of 
constructive  coal  utilization  and  develop- 
ment. 

This  occasion  is  a  striking  reminder  for  me 
that  the  troubled  energy  situation  In  the 
United  States  coincides  In  general  outline 
with  the  problems  of  Europe.  Indeed,  the 
most  threatening  problem — constantly  In- 
creasing dependence  on  closely  held  Middle 
Eastern  oU  resources — extends  beyond  our 
two  continents  to  Japan. 

National  trends  away  from  coal  to  an  in- 
ordinate reliance  on  oU  for  total  energy 
supply  have  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  an 
abyss,  and  the  only  wonder  Is  that  so  many 
of  us  still  appear  willing  to  risk  the  descent — 
so  long  as  it  seems  comfortably  gradual — 
rather  than  to  struggle  back  to  the  secure 
ground  of  coal. 

All  of  you  know  your  national  positions 
In  oil  supply  and  demand  better  than  I,  and 
you  may  draw  such  parallels  as  undoubted- 
ly exist  between  recent  American  energy  de- 
velopments and  your  own. 

Since  1970,  U.S.  demand  for  oU  has  ex- 
ceeded domestic  production.  For  years,  the 
number  of  exploratory  well  drillings  has  de- 
clined steadily  for  economic  reasons  and  the 
building  of  new  refineries  is  at  a  standstill 
largely  ijecause  of  environmental  controversy 
over  plant  siting. 

The  outlook  for  Increased  production  of 
Indigenous  oU  Is  primarily  clouded,  however, 
by  the  steady  depletion  of  proved  reserves. 
At  the  end  of  1972,  those  reserves  had  dropped 
to  a  life  Index — or  ratio  of  reserves  to  pro- 
duction— of  10  5  years,  even  with  the  statisti- 
cal inclusion  of  large  new  reserves  In  Alaska 
that  continue  to  He  In  a  limbo  of  environ- 
mental concern  about  the  effects  of  a  hot 
pipeline  on  the  permanently  frozen  tundra 
of  the  Arctic. 

All  of  that  explains,  though  It  does  not 
justify  In  the  coal  view,  the  U.S.  resort  to 
oil  imports  to  satisfy  consumers  who  only 
last  year  boosted  the  petroleum  share  of  to- 


tal energy  supply  to  46  per  cent.  It  Is  wide- 
ly estimated  that  the  United  States,  which 
currently  Imports  one-quarter  of  Its  oil  re- 
quirements, wUl  double  that  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  by  1985. 

The  International  rub  In  that  prospect  Is 
that  the  most  substantial  part  of  the  In- 
creased oil  supply  must  come  from  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  hoard  on  which  Europe  and 
Japan  have  been  drawing  more  heavily  than 
the  United  States  for  years.  The  possibili- 
ties for  barm  In  a  multlnatlonsil  scramble  for 
oil  In  one  of  the  world's  most  politically 
volatile  regions  are  eminently  plain.  It  Is  al- 
ways a  mistake  to  bid  up  prices,  but  it  is  a 
blunder  when  one  Is  also  unsure  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  prize,  even  If  It  represents  al- 
most 70  per  cent  of  the  world's  known  re- 
serves of  oil. 

The  Middle  East,  frankly,  Is  a  tlnderbox 
with  a  record  of  several  flare-ups  In  the  past 
three  decades  and  frequent  Interruptions  of 
oU  flow.  Further,  It  Is  Increasingly  clear  that 
oil  reserves — and  not  exclusively  In  the  Mid- 
dle East — can  be  used  as  Instruments  of  na- 
tional or  bloc  policy  In  foreign  relations  and 
economic  spheres.  The  world  menace  of  a 
hegemony  of  oil — the  triumph  of  the  in- 
dustrially weak  over  the  Industrially  strong — 
Is  nonetheless  real  because  It  would  neces- 
sarily be  shortlived. 

The  Middle  East  must  greatly  expand  Its 
production  to  meet  the  anticipated  growth 
in  oil  demand  In  Western  Evirope,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States.  But  a  recent  U.S. 
Congressional  report  pointed  out  that  with- 
out new  discoveries  only  two  or  perhaps 
three  of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  are  at 
all  likely  to  Increase  their  oil  production 
beyond  the  1980's.  Some  of  the  less  well- 
endowed  countries  have  already  moved  to 
production  curbs  to  stretch  their  reserves, 
and  the  most  affluent  of  them  all — Saudi 
Arabia — has  warned  the  Western  world  that 
large  Increases  In  Its  production  will  be 
conditioned  on  prices. 

Members  of  the  organization  of  petroleum 
exporting  countries  have  already  won  sub- 
stantial concessions  from  multinational  oil 
companies  on  matters  of  operational  con- 
trol and  revenue  sharing  by  using  the  levers 
of  nationalization  and  concerted  action. 
Their  message  Is  clear:  there  will  be  no 
more  bargain  prices  for  oil.  The  United 
States  has  learned  that  lesson  after  years  of 
pitting  what  once  was  cheap  foreign  oil 
against  Its  domestic  fuels,  particularly  coal. 
Today,  Imported  oil  products  are  more  ex- 
pensive than  their  domestic  counterparts. 

Meanwhile,  the  huge  drain  of  Western 
money  Into  the  treasuries  of  the  oU -export- 
ing countries  could  radically  shift  the  bal- 
ance of  economic  power  and  Imperil  the 
world  monetary  system.  Wealth  Is  a  rather 
common  national  goal,  but  surplus  wealth 
carries  a  great  potential  for  mischief. 

Now  we  read  reports  that  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  are  Interested  in  creating  a 
common  front  with  the  United  States  and 
Japan  on  oil  matters  to  give  consuming  na- 
tions bargaining  leverage  against  the  OPEC 
group.  Indeed,  the  eminent  oil  economist, 
Walter  J.  Levy,  has  called  on  the  consuming 
countries  to  form  an  organization  that  would 
be  a  "countervailing  power"  to  OPEC,  warn- 
ing that  without  it  the  quest  for  energy 
could  affect  not  merely  international  trade 
and  finance  but  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  world.  This  proposal  is  supported  by 
several  key  political  leaders  In  the  United 
States. 

Others,  however,  see  nothing  but  danger 
In  that  direction.  J.  K  Jamleson,  chairman 
of  Exxon  Corporation,  has  warned  that  such 
a  confrontation  between  oll-consuming  and 
oil-producing  camps  could  create  a  "hostile 
atmosphere"  that  would  tend  to  further 
politicize  the  petroleum  business  and  Jeop- 
ardize the  smooth  flow  of  energy  and  the 
world's  economy.  But  he  also  cautioned 
against   what    he    called    "destructive    com- 


I>etltlon"  for  oil  supplies  among  consuming 
nations.  That  specter  was  recently  raised 
also  by  the  Japanese  Trade  Ministry,  which 
warned  of  Japanese  fears  of  an  energy  clash 
with  the  United  States  for  Middle  East  oU. 

The  U.S.  position  has  been  stated  clearly 
by  President  Nixon's  assistant  for  national 
security  affairs.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  who  said 
In  a  recent  major  policy  statement  that 
America  is  prepared  to  work  cooperatively 
with  Europe  and  Japan  on  new  common 
problems  we  face.  He  pointed  out  that  en- 
ergy raises  challenging  Issues  of  assurance 
of  supply,  the  Impact  of  oU  revenues  on  In- 
ternational currence  stabUity,  common  po- 
litical and  strategic  Interests  and  the  long- 
range  relations  of  oil-consuming  to  oil-pro- 
ducing countries.  "This,"  Dr.  Kissinger  said, 
"could  be  an  area  of  competition;  It  should 
be  an  area  of  collaboration." 

In  short,  the  United  States  would  avoid 
the  polarization  of  energy  forces  as  the  car- 
rier of  an  unprecedented  International  crisis. 

Western  Europe,  with  a  greater  depend- 
ence on  oil  Imports,  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  serious  dislocation  In  world 
oil  supply  longer  than  the  United  States. 
One  proof  of  our  new  concern  Is  our  na- 
tional participation  In  the  effort  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Develpment  to  produce  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  long-term  problems  and  to  develop 
an  agreement  for  international  sharing  of 
oil  In  times  of  acute  shortages. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  But  the  substance  of  any 
such  International  agreement  must  Inevitably 
be  the  parceling  out  of  emergency  rations  of 
a  rapidly  diminishing  world  resource.  I  am 
continually  amazed  at  the  obviously  Ideal- 
istic lengths  to  which  our  governments  will 
go  to  make  do  with  a  negative  fuel  situation, 
while  consistently  scanting  the  positive  help 
of  Incredibly  rich  coal  resources  distributed 
widely  across  the  industrialized  world.  Our 
governments  have  become  too  obsessed  with 
complicated  solutions  to  their  energy  prob- 
lems to  recognize  that  coal  can  put  a  mod- 
ern edge  on  Ockham's  razor. 

Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  most  Impres- 
sive recent  testimonials  for  world  coal  de- 
velopment came  from  the  Secretary-General 
of  OPEC,  who  said  candidly  that  coal  utiliza- 
tion must  be  intensified  If  world  energy  de- 
mands are  to  be  met.  If  OPEC  believes  that, 
why  should  coal  countries  doubt  It? 

I  submit  that  the  only  strong  and  predict- 
ably effective  counter  to  the  looming  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  of  the  OPEC  car- 
tel through  the  remainder  of  the  fossil  fuel 
age  Is  a  free  consortium  of  the  coal-produc- 
ing nations,  bound  only  by  a  common  com- 
mitment to  make  coal  a  truly  major  resource 
of  diversified  energy  worldwide.  Singly  we 
have  more  or  le^s  coal,  but  combined  we  have 
coal  In  nature's  plenty  and  could  form  a  bal- 
ancing force  that  could  make  much  of  the 
world's  petroleum  needs  redundant. 

One  aspect  of  worldwide  coal  development 
as  a  counter  to  Increasing  reliance  on  oil 
that  continues  to  be  Ignored  Is  the  promise 
of  vital  energy  help  for  developing  nations. 
All  serious  students  of  international  rela- 
tions agree  that  the  growing  grulf  between 
the  "have"  and  the  "have-not"  nations  Is  a 
critical  impediment  to  world  peace.  If  not 
actually  a  time-bomb.  The  have-not  nations 
must  tie  given  the  fullest  scope  to  develop 
their  economies  so  they  can  provide  their 
citizens  with  a  standard  of  living  that  will 
not  constantly  invite  Invidious  comparisons 
with  the  lifestyle  of  others.  Energy  Is  crucial 
to  that  development. 

But  in  a  world  which  is  today  scrambling 
for  decreasing  petroleum  supplies,  under- 
developed nations  must  be  pitted  agaitost  the 
highly  industrialized  countries.  Given  the 
dynamics  of  any  competition  amid  scarcity, 
prices  will  tend  to  rise,  possibly  to  peaks  that 
will  Impose  prohibitive  energy  costs  on  the 
nations  that  can  least  afford  them  but  must 
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Increase  their  energy  consumption  at  a 
bewildering  rate  to  catch  up  with  economic 
history. 

That  is  a  dilemma  that  can  be  avoided 
only  by  development  of  the  world's  coal  re- 
sources as  an  energy  alternative  to  oil  and  a 
political  equalizer.  Greater  availability  and 
use  of  coal  will  relieve  much  of  the  pressure 
on  oil  supplies  and  put  a  brake  on  the  price 
mechanism  that  otherwise  could  run  out  of 
gear.  Most  Important,  coal  can  give  both  the 
energy-rich  and  the  energy-poor  access  to  a 
virtually  limitless  mid-term  fuel  resource 
that  win  provide  them  time  to  develop  the 
new  energy  technology  the  world  will  need 
as  fossil-fuel  reserves  reach  the  limit  of  their 
expansion  potential. 

The  liberal  Interchange  of  energy  resources, 
unhindered  by  political  maneuvers  In  the 
world  market.  Is  Insurance  of  a  vital  kind 
for  world  peace  through  progress.  It  Is  a 
geopolitical    irony,    then,    that   the    very   few 

naiions  that  appear  to  tse  tHe  most  lorward 

In  massive  efforts  to  expand  coal  develop- 
ment are  foUowli^g  an  ideological  mandate 
that  may  or  may  not  reflect  their  genuine 
needs.  Elsewhere,  representative  govern- 
ments of  the  world  have  been  allowing  their 
coal  productions  and  even  their  productive 
capacity  itself  to  decline.  Whatever  the 
reasons  for  this — economic  rationalization  or 
environmental  restriction  or  exploitation  of 
popular  preference  for  convenience — they  will 
no  longer  stand  against  the  stark  need  for 
coal. 

Let  the  United  States  serve  as  an  example. 
It  Is  commonly  predicted  that  we  will  have 
exhausted  our  Indigenous  supply  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  before  the  end  of  this  century, 
that  nuclear  power  by  then  will  fall  far  short 
of  satisfying  even  our  electricity  demand 
and.  thus,  the  nation  will  desperately  need 
vastly  Increased  tonnages  of  coal  simply  to 
maintain  its  energy  economy.  If  projectiona 
of  United  States  coal  needs  vary.  It  la  only 
on  the  side  of  competition  to  arrive  at  the 
largest  number. 

Thus,  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  predicted  that  our  domestic 
coal  requirements  for  electric  power  genera- 
tion in  tho  year  2000  will  soar  to  775  million 
tons,  that  the  manufacturer  of  needed  syn- 
thetic natural  gas  from  coal  wUl  take  308 
million  tons  and  that  other  industrial  uses, 
includmg  production  of  synthetic  oil  from 
coal,  will  demand  247  million  tons  In  ad- 
dition to  this  tremendous  total  of  more  than 
1.3  billion  tons  of  domestic  coal  requirement. 
Interior  estimated,  our  industry  must  make 
108  million  tons  available  for  export. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council,  a  pres- 
tigious Industry  advisory  committee  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sees  coal  needs 
growing  sooner  than  the  nUllennlal  year  and 
substantially  greater  than  Interior  expects. 
The  Council  postulated  four  sets  of  limiting 
conditions,  related  to  probable  economic  and 
environmental  developments,  and  forecast 
that  even  under  the  least  favorable  condi- 
tions for  coal,  the  United  States  must  con- 
sume one  billion — that  is.  one  thousand  mil- 
lion— tons  a  year  by  1985.  With  signiflcant 
changes  In  current  energy  supply  trends,  the 
Council  said,  coal  use  could  range  as  high 
as  1.6  billion  tons. 

These  projections  are  not  academic  exer- 
cises. We  mjst  accept  their  direction  if  not 
the  details.  And  we  must  assume  that  coal 
will  be  permitted  its  destined  growth  sim- 
ply because  the  need  for  sufficient  energy 
to  Improve  the  human  condition  carries  a 
pragmatic  sanction  to  which  secondary  goals 
mu5t  yield  either  gracefully  or  in  a  rout. 

What  the  United  States  coal  industry 
needs  now.  however,  is  not  fatalistic  assur- 
ance of  ftiture  worth  but  present  help  to 
recoup  Its  strength  to  n;eet  the  stern  chal- 
lenge of  doubling  its  production  in  a  brief 
span  of  time.  Our  coal  Industry  has  never 
asked  for  the  kind  of  government  subsidy 
that  was  bestowed  on  nuclear  power  devel- 


opment but  It  Is  vigorously  asking  now  for  a 
new  climate  of  government  encouragement 
through  a  fair  share  of  national  energy  re- 
search and  development  spending  and  rea- 
sonable relief  from  hfisty  and  lll-concelved 
legislative  restrictions  on  coal  production  and 
utilization. 

President  Nixon  in  the  long-awaited  En- 
ergy Message  he  sent  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
last  month  offered  the  American  coal  Indus- 
try a  promise  wTapped  In  a  paradox.  Al- 
though he  strongly  urged  increased  develop- 
ment and  use  of  coal  as  a  matter  of  "highest 
national  priority,"  he  did  not  propose  any 
Increase  in  R&D  funds  to  realize  those  vital 
objectives.  Instead  of  the  massive  national 
commitment  to  coal  absolutely  required  by 
our  straitened  fuel  circumstances,  he  settled 
for  proposals  that  the  states  delay  enforce- 
ment of  secondary  air  qualltv  standards  that 
constrict  coal  use.  that  Congress  speedily  set 
ttie  mining  rules  it  deems  necessary  to  ciu-b 

environmental  aDuses  and  let  the  Industry 

get  on  with  Its  Job  of  winning  coal,  that  the 
electric  utility  companies  be  allowed  to  re- 
coup the  cost  of  air  pollution  control  equip- 
ment through  higher  rates  for  power  and 
that  the  utilities  be  required  to  report  reg- 
ularly on  their  coal  use. 

At  best,  this  Is  coal  encouragement  by 
Indirection  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Nixon's  clear 
statement  that  "every  decision  against  coal 
Increases  petroleum  or  gas  consumption, 
comprising  our  national  security  and  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  meeting  our  energv  needs." 

His  message  left  Federal  R&D  funds  for 
coal  budgeted  at  $119.9  million  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  an  Increase  of  825.4  million  from 
the  current  year  but  a  far  cry  from  the  al- 
most $584  million  budget  for  nuclear  power 
development  through  both  fission  and  the 
remote  technology  of  fusion. 

Fortunately.  Influential  members  In  both 
houses  of  Congress  put  a  higher  premium 
on  coal  development  through  research  and 
have  proposed  bills  for  Federal  spending  of 
820  billion  over  the  next  decade  or  so  to 
realize  coal's  potential  as  our  only  saving 
energy  resource  In  a  protracted  crisis.  We 
earnestly  hope  they  will  prevail. 

Western  Europe  may  find  another  para- 
dox In  an  Energy  Message  dominated  by  the 
national  urgency  of  increasing  production 
of  all  forms  of  domestic  energy,  including 
shale  oil  and  geothermal  steam,  to  reduce 
long-term  U.S.  reliance  on  fuel  imports.  Mr. 
Nixon  did  abolish  our  oil  Import  quote  sys- 
tem, which  will  undoubtedly  bring  us  still 
further  into  the  International  oil  market. 
But  In  fact  the  quota  system  through  steady 
liberalization  had  become  too  open-ended  to 
defend  our  domestic  fuels  anyway,  and  Its 
replacement  by  a  graduated  license-fee  quota 
system,  which  Is  designed  to  make  price  the 
operative  factor  and  encourage  the  domestic 
oil  industry  to  find  and  produce  more  oil  and 
to  build  refineries  at  home  Instead  of  over- 
seas, was  not  a  complete  surrender  to  the 
Import  mentality. 

The  U.S.  coal  Industry  welcomes  Mr. 
Nixon's  recommednatlon  to  Congress  to  free 
new  domestic  supplies  of  natural  gas  from 
Federal  price  regulation.  This  would  be  a 
powerful  Incentive  for  Indigenous  gas  devel- 
opment to  counter  Imports  and,  at  the  same 
time,  reduce  the  completely  artificial  price 
advantage  that  premium  fuel  paradoxically 
has  enjoyed  over  abundant  coal  In  the  boiler 
fuel  market. 

Ths  major  disappointment  of  the  coal  In- 
dustry in  the  President's  energy  staiice  is 
his  failure  to  enlarge  on  initiatives  In  coal 
utilization  research,  that  have  bought  us  to 
the  threshold  of  a  new  synthetic  fuels  Indus- 
try, or  to  order  a  bold  program  to  rejuvenate 
the  technology  o*  coal  extraction.  Coal,  after 
all,  is  our  mother  fuel,  not  a  mnlden  au;it  to 
be  pensioned  into  declining  years.  If  the 
world's  coal  Industries  are  to  serve  the  huge 
energy  demands  we  see  ahead,  they  must  be 
reborn  in  a  new  technological  age. 


The  coal  Industries  In  the  United  States, 
In  Western  Europe  and  the  world  have  made 
incremental  progress  In  technology  over  cen- 
turies; now  they  must  make  not  evolutionary 
but  lightning  progress  across  the  whole  span 
of  operations — from  winning  coal  to  win- 
ning back  consumers.  The  United  States  in- 
dustry is  calling  on  its  government  to  mount 
a  coal  advancement  effort  similar  In  scope 
and  funding  to  the  railroad  development  and 
homesteadlng  programs  of  the  past  and,  in 
our  time,  nuclear  power  development  and 
space  exploration.  This  Is  by  no  means  an 
Immoderate  request  in  the  gathering  gloom 
of  a  national  energy  crisis  that  requires  a 
strategy  for  industrial  survival. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  current  tech- 
nology of  coal  production  la  woefully  Inade- 
quate for  our  enlarged  prospects.  The  con- 
tinuous mining  machine,  for  example,  which 
marked  a  new  era  in  underground  mining,  is 
now  more  than  20  years  old.  By  our  modern 

quick-march  standards,  a  mechanical  con- 

cept  that  old  Is  in  the  prime  of  senility,  \vhat 
is  worse,  the  continuous  miner  is  neither 
continuous  In  any  real  sense  nor  Inherently 
efficient. 

We  need  a  wholly  new  integrated -syst€m.s 
approach  to  underground  mining,  including 
rapid  drilling  and  tunneling,  foolproof  roof 
support,  automatic  coal  cutting  and  under- 
ground transport,  computerized  operation — 
everything,  in  short,  to  boost  our  declining 
productivity  and  do  It  In  as  hazard-free  a 
working  environment  as  human  Ingenuity 
can  devise. 

Speaking  boldly,  we  might  consider  going 
completely  beyond  underground  mining  as 
we  have  known  it  In  its  long  historical  de- 
velopment. The  idea  of  gasifying  coal  in  place, 
or  llquefjing  coal  to  a  pumpable  slurrv,  has 
not  failed — It  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried. 
At  least  as  a  development  in  parallel  with 
solid  coal  extraction,  this  new  approach  is 
worth  a  considerable  venture.  For  one  thing, 
it  would  greatly  relieve  the  age-old  and  still 
growing  problem  of  handling  mining  wastes 
without  incurring  the  wTath  of  a  public  that 
will  no  longer  suffer  gladly  the  proliferation 
of  slag  heaps  and  culm  banks. 

l^t  me  emphasize  that  In  all  this  I  am 
not  proposing  to  Innovate  our  Invaluable 
miners  out  of  their  Jobs.  Ijibor  must  remain 
the  backbone  of  coal  production  in  any  form, 
but  I  also  believe  firmly  In  Industry's  ob- 
ligation to  labor  to  make  mining  a  safer  and 
more  skillful  occupation.  The  term  man- 
power, to  me.  Implies  no  condescension,  and 
I  believe  that  old  skills  beget  new  ones,  I  am 
forcibly  reminded  of  that  truth  here  in  Corn- 
wall, which  has  a  mining  tradition  dating 
back  to  the  Roman  emperors  that  h.as  been 
perpetuated  by  Cornlshmen  named  Cousin 
Jack  In  countries  on  which  the  Roman  sun 
never  rose. 

We  should  also  recall  that  It  has  not  been 
Innovation  but  the  slowness  of  mining  prog- 
ress that  has  contributed  most  to  coal  mii.e 
rationalization  and  miner  redundancy,  A 
new  surge  In  coal  production  must  mean 
more  Jobs — as  Lord  Macaulay  would  say. 
everv  schoolboy  knows  that. 

The  American  coal  Industry  also  has  a 
homely  exnression  about  coal:  If  ycu  can't 
sell  It.  don't  produce  It,  At  horr.e  we  are 
striving  mlghtUy  to  overrom.e  problerrs  in 
both  the  production  and  consuming  ends  of 
the  business.  While  bringing  our  under- 
ground production  up  to  the  most  rigorotis 
standards  of  health  and  safety  In  our  history. 
we  have  expanded  use  of  the  s?fer.  more 
economical  and  often  geologlcallv  no'-essary 
technology  of  surface  mining  to  the  point 
where  it  now  accounts  for  about  ha!f  of  otir 
total  production.  Despite  the  fact  th?t  this 
surface-mined  coal  generates  cne-f'->urth  of 
the  nation's  electrlciv.  environmentally  in- 
spired legislative  pressures  for  restricting  sur- 
face mining  continue  'o  build.  The  cry  is 
for  a  plane  of  surface-mined  land  reclamation 
that    is    lofty    and    is    also    to    be    quickly 
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achieved,  and  the  only  alternative  offered  is 
to  cease  mining. 

The  coal  industry  absolutely  rejects  the 
thesis  that  mining  must  Inevitably  leave  the 
land  in  permanent  disarray.  The  responsible 
surface  mine  operators  are  practicing  recla- 
mation as  part  of  the  mining  cycle  and  have 
demonstrated  an  Increasing  capability  to 
restore  mined  land  to  productive  uses.  We 
have  transformed  a  native  art  into  a  scientific 
discipline  that,  with  accelerated  research  and 
proper  respect  for  the  growing  cycles  of  na- 
ture, will  eventually  yield  the  results  that 
both  coal  operators  and  environmentalists 
desire. 

The  consumer  problem  of  sulfur  emissions 
from  coal  combustion.,  which  has  cut  deeply 
into  coal's  utility  market,  can  also  be  solved 
by  research.  Technically  feasible  air  pollu- 
tion control  systems  have  been  pilot-tested — 
what  Is  required  now  is  a  massive  infusion 
of  research  and  development  funds  to  bring 

the  best  of  these  systems  to  full-scale  demon- 
stration and  on  to  practical  commercial  use. 
Can  we  readily  believe  that  the  ultramodern 
science  of  chemistry  and  the  mosi  advanced 

engineers  in  history  cannot,  with  proper  fi- 
nancial support,  clean  up  a  power  plant 
stack? 

Scientific  research  has  already  provided  us 
with  the  long-term  solution  to  lean  coal- 
energy — the  conversion  of  coal  to  clean-burn- 
ing, pollutant-free  synthetic  gas  and  o\\. 
These  are  not  radically  new,  untested  proc- 
esses by  any  means,  as  Europeans  well  know 
and  as  Americans  who  formerly  found  their 
way  home  by  the  light  of  coal-gas  street 
lamps  should  remember.  But  how  little  we 
have  exploited  this  energy  resource,  and  how 
timid  we  have  been — and  continue  to  be — 
in  weighing  economic  considerations  against 
the  bold  stroke  required  to  bring  coal  con- 
version research  to  the  commercial  threshold. 
Here  Is  a  potentially  large  supplement  to  our 
oil  and  gas  supplies,  and  a  hedge  against  al- 
most total  dependence  on  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa — and  here  we  are.  Just  now 
trying  to  elaborate  on  the  Lurgl  process  vrtth 
a  methanatlon  step  that  with  foresight  and 
generous  funding  we  could  have  had  in  bet- 
ter time. 

Our  research  needs  are  many,  and  cer- 
tainly include  a  revamping  of  the  aging  and 
Inefficient  electric  generating  technology  that 
we  can  only  hope  will  carry  us  into  the  prom- 
ised nuclear  power  era.  Magnetohydrody- 
namlc  generation,  fuel  cells  and  combined- 
cycle  systems  employing  steam  and  gas  tur- 
bines are  clear  options.  And  they  all  carry 
high  research  pricetags — too  high  perhaps  for 
the  Industry  of  any  one  nation. 

The  only  way  out  of  the  cost  dilemma  is  to 
internationalize  research.  There  are  prece- 
dents for  bilateral  research  cooperation.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  has  had  coopera- 
tive programs  with  other  nations  in  a  vari- 
ety of  energy  applications — with  the  United 
Kingdom  on  fluldized-bed  combustion  of 
coal,  with  Germany  on  magnetohydrody- 
namlcs,  with  Italy  and  Japan  on  geothermal 
energy,  with  Poland  on  coal  technology  and 
most  recently  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
number  of  energy  technologies.  Coal  repre- 
sentatives of  many  nations  have  exchanged 
information  and  visited  foreign  workings,  and 
the  U.S.  coal  industry  welcomes  all  oppor- 
tunities to  enlarge  its  knowledge  of  and 
working  relationships  with  other  coal  In- 
dustries everywhere. 

But  it  strikes  me  that  this,  helpful  as  It 
undoubtedly  Is,  Is  too  conservative  an  ap- 
proach to  International  coal  cooperation — 
indeed,  almost  primitive  in  view  of  the  broad- 
scale  problems  that  need  common  solutions 
and  the  tremendous  demand  that  I  see  for 
coal  in  the  future. 

We  have  so  far  been  looking  at  coal's  prom- 
ise and  problems  through  all  too  narrow  na- 
tional windows,  when  what  Is  urgently 
needed  Is  the  kind  of  integrated  world  over- 
view of  the  Apollo  spaceman. 


The  United  Nations  is  our  paradigm  of 
world  cooperation  on  issues  affecting  the 
course  of  governments  and  the  aspirations  of 
people — In  both  of  which  energy  sufficiency 
must  play  an  indispensable  part.  Certainly 
the  UN  BtMcture  is  comprehensive  enough 
to  provide  a/truly  worldwide  focus  on  coal's 
potential  a&fthe  international  balance  wheel 
of  energy  slablllty  and  as  significant  insur- 
ace  againsff  political  excursions — or  incur- 
sions— in  ptirsult  of  energy  domination. 

The  UN  has  already  set  this  direction  and 
supplied  a  framework  of  action  In  the  various 
energy  conunittees  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Eturepe.  The  Coal  Committee  of 
ECE  has  done  outstanding  work  in  provid- 
ing an  International  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation on  progressive  coal  developments 
and  a  forum  for  constructive  thinking  about 
coal  problems. 

But  this  is  simply  not  enough  for  the 
world's  present  coal  requirements.  I  believe 

the  coal  industries  of  the  world  must  now 
extend  their  coal  efforts  Into  a  far  more 
active  sphere.  I  believe  the  coal  industries 

Of  the  world  should  convene  a  World  Con- 
gress of  Coal.  I  believe  we  need  nothing  less 
than  the  transformation  of  the  current  re- 
gionally international  coal  committees  Into 
a  World  Congress  of  Coal,  a  continuing  body 
of  specialists  representing  all  coal-producing 
and  coal-consuming  nations  that  at  the  peak 
of  Its  usefulness  would  underwrite  specific 
coal  research  and  development  projects  that 
would  bring  common  benefits  and  advances 
not  only  to  all  the  coal  Industries  of  the 
world  but  to  all  mankind. 

This  would  be  an  enormous  venttire,  of 
course,  and  would  call  for  overcoming  many 
complexities  of  national  interests.  But  In  a 
world  that  has  already  lapsed  into  devious 
schemes  of  energy  protectionism  on  an  in- 
ternational basis,  with  the  profound  threat 
to  world  stability  which  that  has  introduced, 
the  concept  of  a  World  Congress  of  Coal  can 
scarcely  be  dismissed  as  grandiose. 

The  National  Coal  Association  on  behalf 
of  the  American  industry  offers  its  good 
offices  toward  such  an  undertaking  and.  In 
that,  reflects — according  to  my  reading  of 
recent  U.S.  Government  declarations — 
America's  specific  desire  to  accelerate  and 
expand  International  cooperation  in  energy 
development. 

President  Nixon  raised  the  theme  of  energy 
cooperation  to  the  level  of  a  grand  design 
when  he  said  in  his  Energy  Message  to  Con- 
gress: "I  believe  the  energy  challenge  pro- 
vides an  important  opportunity  for  nations 
to  pursue  vital  objectives  through  peaceful 
cooperation.  No  chance  should  be  lost  to 
strengthen  the  structure  of  peace  we  are 
seeking  to  build  in  the  world,  and  few  issues 
provide  us  with  as  good  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  more  to  be  gained 
in  pursuing  our  national  Interest  through 
mutual  cooperation  than  through  destruc- 
tive competition  or  dangerous  confronta- 
tion." 

I  am  unused  to  qualifying  Presidential 
statements,  but  I  am  forced  to  add  that  the 
■rewards  of  International  cooperation  for 
energy  adequacy  will  be  greatest  if  that 
cooperation  concentrates  primarily  on  pro- 
gress for  coal,  the  world's  overwhelmingly 
most  abundant  and  chemically  versatile  fuel. 

Our  best  efforts  to  maintain  universal 
energy  stability  in  our  time  with  oil  and 
natural  gas  will  be  reduced  to  making  do 
with  scarcity  and  rationing  and  could  be 
completely  frustrated  by  nature — if  nothing 
worse.  But  coal  offers  a  richly  positive  alter- 
native, and  the  only  wonder  is  that  in  a 
world  plagued  with  energy  problems  our  na- 
tions have  not  rushed  to  exploit  coal  to 
the  fullest.  We  must  come  to  it  in  the  end. 
even  as  a  hydrocarbon  prop  for  a  specialized 
nuclear  power  economy,  and  that  Is  the  most 
compelling  reason  for  making  a  fair  start  on 
it  now,  while  we  still  have  coal  industries  in 


place  and  capable  of  growth.  Coal  may  not 
be  the  energy  world's  first  choice,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  visible  second  chance  for 
that  world's  stabiUty  and  survival. 


SPECIAL    ASSISTANT    TO    INVESTI- 
GATE THE  WATERGATE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  sponsored  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 

The  Watergate  incident  is  many  things 
to  many  ijeople.  To  most  of  us.  It  was  a 
crime  for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 

But  the  true  significance  of  Water- 
gate transcends  the  illegal  act  of  bugging, 
and  it  certainly  overrides  any  partisan 
gains  or  losses  which  may  result.  A  much 
more  important  concern  is  the  effect  it 
will  have  on  the  continuing  processes  of 
governing  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
paramount  question,  and  the  final  verdict 
may  not  be  known  for  many  months. 

When  the  break-in  and  bugging  at 
Democratic  national  headquarters  were 
first  discovered  last  summer,  their  con- 
sequences to  the  country  seemed  small 
indeed.  The  crime  was  first  viewed  as 
a  mindless  caper  carried  out  by  a  few  po- 
litical amateurs.  But  recent  revelations 
indicate  the  possibility  of  a  much  broader 
campaign  of  political  impropriety  which 
could  possibly  reach  into  the  upper  ech- 
elons of  Government. 

Although  several  high  ranking  officials 
have  resigned  in  the  aftermath  of  Water- 
gate, they  should  not  be  prejudged.  These 
resignations  were  the  first  step  toward 
restoring  lost  confidence  in  the  White 
House  and  are  not  admissions  of  gmlt. 
Many  are  talking  as  if  they  have  already 
been  indicted  and  convicted.  But  we 
must  exercise  caution  not  to  reach  any 
conclusions  until  the  judicial  process  has 
taken  its  course.  Then  if  anj-one  is  found 
guilty,  he  should  be  punished  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  Until  this  happens, 
however,  discretion  should  be  the  watch- 
word. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  resolution  of 
this  matter  and  to  restore  full  confidence 
in  the  executive  branch,  it  is  mandatory 
that  the  investigation  be  above  any  ques- 
tion of  partiality.  For  this  reason  I  be- 
lieve that  someone  outside  the  executive 
branch  should  be  appointed  as  a  Special 
Assistant  to  aid  in  the  investigation. 
However,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
this  Special  Assistant  should  be  account- 
able to  and  under  the  supenision  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Such  a  procedure 
would  be  consistent  with  our  legal  sys- 
tem, which  charges  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  the  responsibility  of  investigat- 
ing and  prosecuting  criminal  matters 
such  as  the  Watergate  incident. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  in  no  way 
implies  that  the  Attorney  General,  or  the 
President  himself,  could  not  conduct  a 
full.  fair,  and  impartial  investigation  of 
Watergate.  However,  the  appointment  of 
a  Special  Assistant  from  outside  the 
executive  branch  will  remove  every  ques- 
tion of  partiPlity.  I  understand  that  the 
Attorney  General  agrees  that  a  Special 
As.'^istant  should  be  appointed,  and  that 
he  is  presently  taking  steps  in  that  di- 
rection. I  commend  him  for  this  action, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  which  will  make  the  Senate  s 
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views  on  this  question  a  matter  of  public 
record. 


CHILD  ABUSE 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  my  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  has  been  conducting  a 
broad  investigation  into  the  problem  of 
child  abuse.  In  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committee's investigation  and  its  four 
hearings  we  have  been  seeking  models  of 
programs  which  hold  out  promise  for 
improving  our  methods  of  preventing, 
identifying,  and  treating  child  abuse. 

Therefore  I  was  gratified  to  read  in  the 
April  15  edition  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  newspaper  a  description  of  the  ef- 
fective child  abuse  program  operated 
jointly  by  the  Zumbro  Valley  Mental 
Health  Center,  the  Ramsey  Coimty  Wel- 
fare Department  and  a  "Parents  An- 
nonymous"  chapter  in  my  home  State  of 
Minnesota.  Parents  Anonymoiis  is  a  self- 
help  organization  of  parents  who  are 
former  child  abusers. 

The  article  about  the  Minnesota  pro- 
gram touches  on  some  of  the  themes  that 
have  been  developed  by  witnesses  during 
the  subcommittee's  hearings — including 
the  need  of  battering  parents  for  assist- 
ance in  coping  with  family  problems. 

At  this  time  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press,  Apr. 
15,   1973) 

Child  Abuse — The  Dark  Side  or  Family  Life 
(By  Nancy  Livingston) 

It's  easy  to  think  all  child  abusers  are 
monsters.  The  act  itself  seems  so  despicable. 

But  most  people  who  work  with  child 
abusers  agree  the  majority  are  not  mon- 
sters, nor  are  they  psychotic.  Troubled,  yes. 
Serious  problems,  yes.  In  need  of  help,  defi- 
nitely. 

Take  the  case  »f  Sheila.  28. 

On  the  surface.  Sheila  (a  fictitious  name 
for  a  real  person)  seems  like  the  average 
American  parent.  Dark-haired  and  attrac- 
tive, she  has  a  sunny  smile  and  flashes  deep 
dimples.  She  speaks  softly  and  thoughtfully. 

About  three  years  ago.  Sheila  spent  a  month 
In  the  hospital  following  an  Incident  hi 
which  she  severely  beat  her  month-old  hy- 
drocephatic  baby  fracturing  both  his  arms. 
The  baby  suffered  permanent  brain  damage. 

When  Sheila  had  her  second  baby,  less 
than  a  year  later,  she  watched  him  fearfully 
to  see  if  he,  too  was  "retarded."  She  became 
convinced  he  was. 

One  day,  in  a  rage,  she  threw  her  second 
son  on  the  floor  and  struck  him  repeatedly 
with  her  flsts.  He  was  temporarily  placed 
In  a  foster  home. 

Last  year,  two  children  In  Ramsey  County 
were  not  as  fortunate  as  Sheila's.  One  died 
from  head  Injuries  and  one  from  suffocation 
at  the  hands  of  their  parents.  So  far  this 
year,  one  child  has  died  after  being  beaten 
by  her  father. 

Why  do  these  things  happen?  What  could 
possibly  possess  a  person  to  strike  a  defense- 
leas  child  not  once,  but  over  and  over? 

Virginia  Trampe  of  the  Zumbro  Valley 
Mental  Health  Center  said  there  are  a  couple 
of  reasons  for  normally  well  adjusted  people 
to  resort  to  violence. 

One,  she  said.  Is  lack  of  life  supports — 
not  enough  money,  lack  of  communication 
with  others  and  a  lack  of  amenities — like 
babysitters — that  can  alleviate  stress. 


Another  reason — the  constancy  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  child.  To  some  women,  a  child 
who  persistently  walls  and  cries  Is  saying 
that  his  mother  is  unacceptable.  When  a 
person's  self-image  Is  threatened  like  that, 
the  normal  reaction  Is  rage,  said  Miss 
Trampe.  She  noted  that  high-risk  times  of 
day  are  when  the  child  Is  supposed  to  per- 
form in  a  specific  way  such  as  at  feeding 
time,  bedtime  and  toilet  time. 

There  are  other  characteristics  of  this  so- 
called  "battered  child  syndrome."  A  common 
one  Is  that  parents  make  unreasonable  de- 
mands on  their  youngsters.  They  deal  with 
their  kids  as  though  they  were  much  older. 
And  they  look  to  them  for  reassurance,  com- 
fort and  loving  response. 

Wayne  Pox,  head  of  the  child  protective 
services  at  the  Ramsey  County  Welfare  De- 
partment, said  this  mteraction  is  called  "role 
reversal."  The  parent  becomes  the  child  and 
the  child  Is  expected  to  be  the  parent. 

Another  Indulging  in  role  reversal  might 
say,  "My  baby  hates  me — he  won't  stop 
crying."  Or  "My  baby  Is  trying  to  make  me 
mad." 

Sheila,  the  woman  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  said  she  thought  when  her  children 
cried  they  were  accusing  her  of  being  a  bad 
person.  And  when  they  were  fussy  and  whlny 
It  meant  she  had  failed  in  her  maternal  role. 

Sheila  felt  she  wasn't  gettmg  the  love  she 
needed  from  her  passive,  subtly  critical  hus- 
band. Not  only  her  marriage  partner,  but 
her  parents,  her  relatives  and  her  In-laws 
were  critical  of  her.  The  children  were  sup- 
posed to  make  up  for  this  injustice.  They 
were  supposed  to  love  her  and  cherish  her 
and  fulfill  her  unmet  emotional  needs. 

But  the  Infants  didn't  read  the  scene.  A 
series  of  frustrations  sparked  by  the  child's 
selfish  complaining  unleased  her  pent-up 
fury.  In  her  own  words,  she  "took  It  out  on 
the  kids." 

Sheila  said  she  doesn't  exactly  remember 
the  circumstances  of  the  beatings.  But  she 
does  vividly  recall  the  guilt  and  self-hate 
that  flooded  her  after  It  was  over.  She  was 
desperate  for  help  and  saturated  with  fear 
that  she  would  strike  her  children  again. 

Sheila  was  referred  to  the  Zumbro  Valley 
Mental  Health  Center,  where  she  entered 
Into  group  therapy  sessions  with  other  wo- 
men of  similar  experience.  At  first  she  clung 
to  the  group  as  a  crisis  prevention  tool.  She 
became  especially  dependent  on  one  group 
member,  who  she  called  dally  for  support. 

Later,  after  she  began  to  control  her  fear 
and  Improve  her  self-concept,  she  started 
to  use  the  group  for  informational  purposes. 
She  saw  herself  fitting  Into  a  pattern  and 
she  began  to  look  at  her  own  behavior  more 
objectively. 

The  last  step  In  Sheila's  evolution  as  a 
parent  was  to  actively  use  the  Information 
supplied  In  the  therapy  sessions  until  her 
own  sense  of  motherliness  was  awakened. 
She  had  to  learn  how  to  be  a  mother,  and  It 
was  a  long,   slow  process. 

Now  Sheilas  second  child  has  been  re- 
turned to  her,  the  first  is  still  in  a  foster 
home,  and  she  has  a  third  child.  When  she 
talked  to  this  reporter,  she  proudly  pulled 
out  a  color  snapshot  of  her  kids  and  talked 
about  their  cute  personalities. 

She  said  she  and  her  husband  are  still 
having  problems,  but  she  Is  "handling  It 
beautifully"  and  not  taking  It  out  on  the 
children. 

Miss  Trampe  said  several  marital  problems 
exist  in  almost  all  cases  of  child  abuse.  The 
child  becomes  the  battleground  for  two  un- 
happy. Insecure  persons. 

She  said  nearly  all  abusers  v.-ere  them- 
selves abused  as  children  and  they  emerged 
from  childhood  feeling  pretty  awful  about 
themselves.  One  group  of  child  abusers  at 
the  center,  she  said,  consists  of  seven  wom- 
en who  all  feel  they  are  the  outcasts  of  their 
respective  families. 


SheUa  said  her  father  and  mother  had 
"rotten  tempers"  and  they  used  to  beat  her 
with  a  broom  if  she  dared  to  display  her 
own  temper.  This  was  all  in  the  name  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Usually  It  Is  Just  one  child  who  bears  the 
brunt  of  his  parent's  rage.  Children  are 
especially  likely  to  "get  it"  If  they  are  per- 
ceived to  be  sick,  illegitimate,  deformed, 
hyperactive,  fussy  or  step-children. 

When  Sheila  gave  birth  to  a  deformed 
baby,  this  was  further  mdication  to  her  that 
she  Wis  not  a  good  person.  For  a  year  and 
a  half  after  the  beating  Incident  she  kept 
the  child  in  her  home  and  tried  to  cope  with 
her  feelings.  She  said  she  didn't  hate  the 
child,  she  hated  herself. 

Miss  Trampe  said  other  kids  are  singled 
out  because  they  remind  a  parent  of  some- 
one she  doesn't  like — a  former  husband,  t>oy- 
frlend  or  relative.  Or  perhaps  herself. 

In  Ramsey  County  last  year  there  were  53 
new  cases  of  confirmed  child  abuse.  Wayne 
Pox  said  his  department  Is  following  about 
250  cases  of  abuse  and  1,200  cases  of  child 
neglect. 

The  1972  county  statistics  indicate  most 
abusers  have  not  more  than  a  high  school 
education,  most  are  white  and  most  are  the 
natural  parents  of  the  victim.  The  Income 
level  of  the  family  is  generally  less  than 
$6,000  per  year  in  42  of  last  year's  53  cases. 

In  35  of  the  county  cases  last  year,  the 
child  remained  with  his  own  parents.  In  only 
one  case  were  parental  rights  completely 
terminated.  In  34  of  the  52  cases,  no  court 
action  at  all  was  taken  against  the  abusing 
parent. 

Nationally,  about  65.000  cases  of  child 
abuse  are  reported  each  year.  About  25  per 
cent  are  said  to  be  seriously,  sometimes  per- 
manently. Injured.  Perhaps  6,000  are  killed. 

In  addition  to  the  resources  of  help  for 
the  child  abuser  at  the  county  mental  health 
center  and  Welfare  Department,  a  self-help, 
non-professional  rap  group  has  been  sttuted 
In  St.  Paul. 

Called  Parents  Anonymous,  the  group's 
motto  Is  "I  win  live  one  day  at  a  time  with- 
out beating  my  child." 

There  are  no  professional  people  attached 
to  the  group.  Members  meet  weekly  In  a 
St.  Paul  church  to  discuss  common  prob- 
lems. 

Though  hopes  were  high  when  the  group 
started  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  group  is 
now  having  real  problems  staying  afioat.  It's 
leader,  herself  a  child  abuser,  complained 
that  people  have  no  commitment  to  the 
group.  "They  all  say  they  want  professional 
help,  but  they  refuse  to  go  to  the  mental 
health  center  because  that  means  they're 
sick." 

Often,  the  group  leader  said,  members  are 
satisfied  with  spilling  out  their  problems 
and  leaving  It  at  that.  They  don't  attempt 
to  get  at  the  root  of  the  violence.  Their  at- 
tendance falls  off  until  the  abusive  pattern 
recurs. 

She  said  the  group  may  soon  cease  to  func- 
tion. 

In  Ramsey  County,  the  Child  Abuse  Team 
was  created  to  Involve  many  professional 
agencies  In  the  problem.  When  a  potential 
abuse  case  Is  referred  to  a  member  of  the 
team,  members — who  Include  police  officers, 
doctors,  social  workers  and  nurses — hold  staff 
conferences  to  decide  Its  disposition. 

It  seems  that  at  last  the  darkest  side  of 
family  life  In  America  Is  being  examined  by 
society.  Things  have  progressed  significantly 
from  just  a  century  ago  when  authorities  In 
New  York  City  finally  freed  Mary  Ellen,  a 
little  girl  kept  chained  to  her  bed  and  other- 
wise mistreated  by  her  adoptive  parents. 

That  court  battle  was  won  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

MoNDALE  Seeks  National  Policy 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.,   Is  among 
those  trying  to  focus  national  attention,  and 
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particularly  legislative  attention,  on  the 
problem  of  child  abuse. 

Mondale  heads  a  Senate  subcommittee  on 
child  abuse  that  recently  heard  three  days  of 
testimony  from  doctors  who  operate  chil- 
dren's hospitals  and  from  former  child 
abusers. 

The  subcommittee  has  taken  the  first 
major  step  toward  making  Congress  aware 
that  the  federal  government  might  have  a 
role  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  As  It  stands 
now,  there  is  no  national  policy  on  child 
abuse. 

Mondale  has  legislation  before  the  Senate 
which  would  provide  S90  million  over  the 
next  five  years  to  work  with  child  abuse  by 
establishing  a  national  center  and  a  national 
commission  on  child  abuse  and  neglect. 


THE  1974  BUDGET  THREATENS  FU- 
TURE OF  ADEQUATE  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
part  of  its  investigation  of  rising  prices 
to  consumers,  last  week  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Economics  held  2  days  of 
hearings  on  the  Federal  role  in  providing 
adequate  health  care  to  the  American 
people  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Medical  services  are  one  part  of  the 
consumer's  budget  over  which  he  has  very 
little  control,  yet  these  costs  are  rising 
rapidly.  The  medical  services  component 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  increased  at 
a  5  percent  annual  rate  in  the  6  months 
ending  In  March  of  this  year.  This  is  in 
a  period  when  the  medical  sector  of  the 
economy  is  under  much  tighter  controls 
than  the  rest  of  the  economy.  In  some 
areas,  particularly  hospital  care,  price 
rises  have  been  even  worse. 

The  only  way  to  get  an  overall  look  at 
what  the  Federal  Government  is  doing 
to  address  this  problem  is  to  carefully 
examine  the  Federal  budget.  It  is  the 
only  planning  document  we  have  at  the 
Federal  level  and  it  is  the  document  that 
shows  where  we  are  putting  our  physical 
resources.  Our  examination  with  numer- 
ous expert  witnesses  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  proposals  in  the  1974 
budget  will  not  solve  any  problems  in  the 
long  run,  and,  in  the  immediate  future, 
they  will  increase  the  costs  faced  by 
consumers. 

Dr.  John  Cooper,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
presented  the  results  of  a  survey  made 
by  his  organization  on  the  impact  of  the 
budget  proposal  on  medical  education. 
This  is  a  real  horror  story  : 

Federal  funds  available  in  fiscal  1974 
for  support  of  programs  of  research, 
teaching,  and  service  would  drop  1 1  per- 
cent from  the  fiscal  1972  level,  more  than 
15  percent  from  the  level  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  26  percent  from  the  level 
which  schools  planned  for  fiscal  1974, 
prior  to  the  release  of  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations. 

A  number  of  schools  reported  to  Dr. 
Cooper  either  that  State  legislatures 
would  not  grant  requests  for  higher  State 
appropriations  or  would  not  be  In  session 
even  to  consider  such  requests.  Private 
schools  have  no  source  of  income  to  re- 
place lost  Federal  funds. 

The  proposed  reduced  levels  of  fiscal 
1974  Federal  support  would  require  the 
schools  to  terminate  the  employment  of 


1  out  of  every  12  faculty  members,  un- 
less other  sources  of  salary  support  can 
be  found. 

In  terms  of  undergraduate  medical 
education,  one-third  of  the  schools  re- 
porting indicated  the  strong  possibility 
of  having  to  reduce  the  size  of  future 
entering  classes.  For  many  schools,  fu- 
ture increases  in  first-year  enrollments 
will  not  be  possible. 

Regional  medical  programs  termina- 
tion— as  proposed  in  the  budget — may 
force  about  one  out  of  two  medical 
schools  to  phase  out  or  to  curtail  their 
health  care  programs  in  rural  or  neigh- 
borhood ghetto  areas;  their  referral 
services  in  such  significant  areas  as  can- 
cer, heart  disease,  stroke,  kidney  trans- 
plants, radiation,  and  emergency  care; 
and  their  formal  programs  for  instruc- 
tion, lectures,  and  seminars  for  the  con- 
tinuing education  of  practicing  physi- 
cians. 

Taken  together,  these  findings  show 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  reneged  on  a  commitment  to 
support  medical  schools.  The  admin- 
istration entered  an  agreement  with 
these  schools.  If  they  would  expand  en- 
rollment, encourage  minority  students  to 
enter  their  programs,  and  provide  more 
aid  in  ghetto  areas,  then  the  Federal 
Government  would  assist  with  financing. 
The  schools  have  kept  their  end  of  the 
bargain,  but  now  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wants  to  back  out.  It  is  forcing 
these  schools  to  fire  teachers,  reduce  en- 
rollment, and  cut  back  on  services. 

Dr.  Karen  Davis  of  The  Brookings  In- 
stitution presented  an  excellent  discus- 
sion of  the  way  the  Government  assists 
in  financing  medical  care  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  administration's  medicare 
and  medicaid  proposals  on  the  elderly. 

When  medicare,  medicaid,  and  tax 
subsidies  for  medical  costs  are  combined, 
45  percent  of  the  total  benefits  go  to 
people  in  families  with  income  below 
$5,000.  This  concentration  of  benefits 
on  low-income  groups,  however,  is 
largely  due  to  sizable  expenditures  for 
low-income  old  people.  Of  the  $5  billion 
in  benefits  for  people  under  65  in  1970, 
onlv  28  percent  went  to  people  with  fam- 
ily incomes  under  $5,000.  while  40  percent 
went  to  individuals  with  more  than 
$10,000  income. 

Although  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
vide substantial  help,  there  are  still  big 
gaps.  In  fact,  the  elderly  now  pay  more 
for  medical  care  out-of-pocket  than  be- 
fore medicare.  Private  payments  for  per- 
sonal health  care  of  the  elderly  averaged 
$309  in  fiscal  year  1966,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  medicare.  In  fiscal  1972, 
private  payments  totaled  $404  per  cap- 
ita. We  have  failed  to  protect  the  pre- 
dominantly poor  elderly  population  from 
the  ravages  of  medical  care  Inflation. 

Moreover,  if  this  administration's  pro- 
posals were  adopted,  the  elderly  would 
pay  even  more.  They  claim  that  patients 
w'ho  spend  100  days  in  the  hospital  would 
have  more  protection  under  their  pro- 
posal, and  this  is  true.  But  99  percent  of 
all  medicare  hospital  stays  are  less  than 
100  days.  Under  current  laws,  a  patient 
hospitalized  for  30  days  would  pay  an 
estimated  $84  out-of-pocket.  But  under 


proposed  legislation,  he  would  pay  aa 
estimated  $400. 

At  the  end  of  April,  the  administration 
presented  some  modest  tax  proposals 
which  would  affect  the  tax  subsidy  for 
medical  care.  These  particular  proposals 
would  be  an  improvement  over  our  cur- 
rent laws,  but  Dr.  Davis  estimates  that 
still  47  percent  of  the  benefits  would  go 
to  individuals  with  incomes  over  $15,000 
per  year  and  66  percent  would  go  to  peo- 
ple with  incomes  over  $10,000  per  year. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  budget  pack- 
age is  that  it  will  worsen  the  plight  of 
minority  groups.  Although  medicare  pro- 
vides uniform  benefits  for  all,  in  1969 
average  reimbursement  for  hospital  and 
physician  services  per  elderly  white  per- 
son was  $320  compared  to  $229  per  elder- 
ly black  person.  It  is  urgent  that  supple- 
mentary measures  be  luidertaken  to  im- 
prove the  access  of  blacks,  chicanos  and 
Indians  to  medical  resources — such  as  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  minority  medical 
personnel,  greater  placement  of  minority 
physicians  on  hospital  staffs,  training  of 
minority  residents  as  paraprofessional 
personnel  to  work  in  commimity  health 
organizations,  subsidies  for  health  care 
organizations  to  locate  in  minority 
neighborhoods,  and  improved  and  ex- 
panded hospital  outf>atient  facilities. 
Yet,  Dr.  Cooper  ."showed  that  the  groups 
who  will  be  hit  hardest  by  a  shift  from 
fellowships  and  training  grants  to  loans 
will  be  these  minority  groups. 

Stepping  back  to  look  at  the  overall 
health  budget,  it  simply  does  not  hold 
together.  For  years  we  have  talked  about 
the  need  for  comprehensive  planning  to 
direct  our  health  effort,  but  all  of  our 
witnesses  agreed  that  this  budget  does 
not  have  any  underlying  plan  of  action. 
Even  Dr.  Edwards,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health,  admitted  in  his  testi- 
mony that  we  have  not  yet  developed  a 
comprehensive  strategy  for  health  care. 

The  importance  of  an  integrated  na- 
tional health  policy  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  As  Mr.  Glenn  Wilson  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Medical 
School  explained,  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  poured  into  the  health  care 
system  with  little  or  no  regard  for  and 
certainly  with  little  prior  discussion  of 
the  resource  capacity  to  provide  the 
service.  Runaway  inflation  was  the  result 
of  this  approach.  In  the  fifties,  trade 
unions  bargained  for  better  medical  ben- 
efits and  in  the  mid-sixties,  we  enacted 
medicare.  There  was  no  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
health  care  .system  to  deliver  the  serv- 
ices. As  effective  demand  rose  rapidly, 
the  free  enterprise  health  care  system 
naturally  responded  with  price  increases. 

This  year  we  are  again  considering  a 
national  health  insurance  plan,  but  we 
must  be  wary  of  considering  it  in  isola- 
tion. Our  present  health  care  delivery 
system  is  seriously  outmoded.  In  fact,  an 
extensive  study  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  as  reported  by 
Alfred  C.  Neal.  CED  president,  found 
that  the  organization  of  our  existing 
health  care  delivery  system  virtually  as- 
sures the  Nation  of  a  continuing  spiral 
of  infiation. 
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II  we  are  to  have  a  successful  national 
health  insurance  plan  we  also  need  ex- 
tensive reorganization  of  our  health  care 
deliverj-  system. 

Our  present  health  system  is  made  up 
of  many  separate  pieces.  Each  piece  is 
worthy  by  itself,  but  must  be  put  to- 
gether with  the  others  to  make  the  whole 
function  properly.  In  other  words  we 
need  a  national  health  policy.  That  pol- 
icy must  stimulate  a  healthy  balance  of 
resources  between  the  delivery  of  health 
care  services,  the  education  of  health 
care  providers,  and  basic  research.  The 
latter  must  encompass  both  biomedical 
research  and  research  involving  the  de- 
livery system.  None  of  the  pieces  can 
bring  their  maximum  benefit  to  bear 
upon  the  health  of  the  American  people 
without  the  complementary  aspects  of 
the  others. 

Unfortunately  the  1974  Budget  makes 
no  contribution  toward  pulling  the  parts 
together.  We  cannot  depend  upon  the 
administration.  Congress  should  act  now 
on  its  own  initiative. 


INTERVIEW   WITH   NEW  YORK 
STATE   SENATOR   MARCHI 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  issue  of  the  Intellectual  Digest  con- 
tains an  interview  with  New  York  State 
Senator  John  Marchl.  who  is  currently 
a  candidate  for  election  as  mayor  of  New 
York  City.  I  have  known  and  admired 
Senator  Marchi  for  some  time  and  I 
want  to  bring  to  your  attention  his  qual- 
ities of  Intellectual  excellence  and  polit- 
ical astuteness  both  of  which  are  evi- 
denced throughout  this  interview.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  Interview  with  Senator 
Marchi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Remarkable  Mr.  Marchi 

John  J.  Marchi.  a  most  congenial  con- 
servative candidate  and  a  proudly  Inde- 
pendent man.  has  served  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  for  20  years.  In  1969  he 
first  ran  for  mayor  of  New  York  City,  on  the 
Republican-Conservative  ticket,  and  lost  to 
Incumbent  John  V.  Lindsay.  But  en  route 
to  defeat  he  left  a  lasting  mark  on  the  minds 
of  voters,  many  of  them  liberals,  who  were 
astonished  by  his  qualities.  Bruce  and  Naomi 
BUven  found  those  qualities  Intact  when 
they  talked  recently  with  Senator  Marchi  in 
his  large,  bright,  still  bare  office  In  the  un- 
finished legislative  office  building  in  Albany. 

Bruce  Bliven.  Do  you  define  the  word 
"conservative"  In  a  particular  way? 

Marchi.  I  think  the  English  language  Is 
the  most  marvelous  language — the  richest. 
But  there  la  also  a  great  deal  of  imprecision. 
I  don't  know  whether  It  Is  an  American 
characteristic,  or  whether  It  la  going  to  be 
the  way  of  people  In  the  future,  not  to  be 
closely  riveted  to  definitions.  Some  damage 
Is  done  as  we  adjust  language  to  accom- 
modate evolving  approaches  to  life  and 
problems. 

Take  a  word  like  "discrimination."  It  now 
has  an  odious  connotation.  But  a  man  who 
practices  discrimination  In  the  sense  that 
he  Is  discriminatory  In  values  and  tastes — I 
think  that  Is  one  of  the  great  heritages  and 
one  of  the  great  rights  we  want  to  preserve 
for  Western  civilization.  If  the  word  signifies 
prejudgment,  then  that  Is  something  else, 
Sp'^he  pejorative  Is  only  one  sense. 


I  remember  getting  Into  quite  a  dlsciis- 
sion  with  Judy  Mlchaelson  (a  Neic  York 
Post  reporter]  o.t  the  significance  of  "law 
and  order"  as  a  code  phrase.  I  said  "My 
understanding  is  that  the  rule  of  law  and 
the  Idea  of  order  are  ethical  concepts."  She 
said,  "Ves,  but  the  message  you  convey  by 
using  'law  and  order'  may  mean  pounding 
some  disadvantaged  person  over  the  head.' 
In  lairness  to  Judy,  I  did  look  up  the  words 
m  several  dictionaries  published  In  the 
thirties,  and  the  primary  meaning  then  was 
ethical:  "a  dlstrlb  -tlve  fairness."  that  kind 
of  Justice.  But  when  I  looked  It  up  In  the  new 
American  Heritage  Dictionary.  I  found  that 
there  has  been  a  shift.  "Law"  becomes  the 
appUcaticn  of  law.  and  nothing  more.  The 
Judge  who  sentenced  Susan  B.  Anthony  was 
applying  law.  the  law  then.  Her  appeal  was 
to  a  sense  of  law,  rooted  In  justice  |see  ID. 
September  19721, 

Naomi  Bliven.  Natural  law. 

Marchi.  Right,  exactly.  I  think  we— 
speaking  as  a  professional  class,  those  in 
goven.ment — have  to  tidy  up  our  language 
and  our  concepts  The  neat  packaging  for 
the  public  Is  a  technique  for  getting  some- 
thing across  very  fast.  But  we  do  violence  to 
well-structured  thinking,  not  always  a  very 
conscious  process  but  one  that  knows  cer- 
tain disciplines.  Sometimes  we  avoid  the  be- 
wildering conflicts  and  contrasts — for  ex- 
ample, how  do  you  define  a  conservative? 

Bruce  Blive.v.  How  do  you? 

Marchi.  In  Italy  a  "liberal"  is  one  who  be- 
lieves In  the  unrestricted  movement  of 
people  and  goods,  with  minimum  interfer- 
ence by  government  in  anything.  The  classic 
liberal  would  object  to  laws  that  fjovern  the 
length  of  the  working  day.  When  they  sug- 
gested reducing  the  workweek  of  women  In 
ccal  mines  in  England  in  the  1800s,  the  liber- 
als felt  that  this  would  lead  ultimately  to  the 
abridgement  of  the  right  of  contract.  Well. 
I  guess  it  does,  but  after  all  .  .  .  In  this  coun- 
try there  are  people  who  vote  conservative, 
feel  conservative  and  may  be  conservative 
about  behavior,  but  they  don't  believe  in  an 
unbridled  economy  without  any  interference. 
And  there  are  other  conservatives  who  feel 
that  we  shouldn't  legislate  in  matters  such 
as  the  use  of  drugs  or  promiscultv  of  any 
kind — sexual  deviancy  and  the  restof  it.  So 
what  does  conservative  mean? 

Naomi  Bliven.  That  is  classical  liberal- 
ism. I  think  many  peop'?  in  the  United  States 
who  are  reactionarle-  are  nineteenth-cen- 
tury liberals  gone  sou/. 

Bruce  Blivens.  The  extreme  Right.  Just 
short  of  the  nut  Right.  reaUy  is  liberal  by 
traditional  definition. 

Marchi.  Those  nations  that  are  wUhln 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition,  as  far  as  polit- 
ical Institutions  are  concerned,  are 
primary  pragmatic  in  the  sense  that  they 
look  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  and  are  not 
that  firmly  rooted  in  a  political  phllosophv. 
You  can  see  that  by  the  very  fact  that  we 
have  common  law.  as  against  code  coun- 
tries that  describe  law  minutely  In  terms  of 
codes.  England  usually  has  two  parties, 
though  they  have  had  three,  so  Parliament 
Is  rectangular  In  shape.  You're  either  In  or 
you're  out.  The  fan-shaped  French  Parlia- 
ment allows  you  to  move — If  you  feel  you're 
a  bit  more  to  the  left,  you  may  move  over 
one  row  or  so.  But  U  that  Important?  Or  Is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  the  saving  factor 
In  our  experience — tending  to  look  to  a  final 
objective,  and  finally  squaring  one's  politi- 
cal thinking  and  one's  so-called  philosophy 
to  arrive  at  the  end  product? 

Naomi  Bliven.  In  the  thirties  what  was 
state  and  local,  as  against  federal,  was 
thought  of  as  conservative.  Now  what  is  lo- 
cal— the  community,  usually — is  a  radical  Is- 
sue. Community  control  is  an  Issue  most 
often  raised  by  the  Left.  Is  a  section  of  the 
Left  becoming  conservative  without  know- 
ing It? 


Marchi.  I  don't  think  they  are  far  enough 
away  from  the  picture  to  evaluate  It.  It  can't 
be  seen  In  any  kind  of  real  perspective  yet. 
In  the  1930s,  Roosevelt  was  saying  things 
that  would  be  eminently  desired  by  con- 
servatives today.  In  those  yeaxs,  the  exercise 
of  power  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  knocking 
down  acts  of  Congress  was  a  conservative 
bulwark  In  the  defense  of  freedom.  The 
same  phenomenon  In  the  fifties  and  sixties 
brought  cries  to  Impeach  the  Court  for 
abusing  Its  authority.  I  suppose  nonphlloso- 
phlc  conservatives  rationalize  In  terms  of  per- 
sonal Impact,  and  then  from  there  they  go 
out  and  find  their  reasons.  Again,  verj-  prag- 
matic, and  sometimes  not  a  really  well 
thought-out  process, 

Bruce  Bliven.  Still,  the  practical  prob- 
lem Is  to  say  where  you  stand  with  a  single 
word,  though  all  the  words  are  everchang- 
Ing.  We  can't  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  meaning  of  "liberal"  or  "conservative" 
is  so  diffuse  that  those  words  won't  be  used. 

Marchi.  No,  we  can't. 

Bruce  Bliven.  Perhaps  we  are  trying  to 
come  down  to  a  least  common  denominator, 
and  "conservative"  comes  down  to  a  life 
style,  or  a  style  of  approaching  problems. 

Marchi.  I  suppose  there  must  be  consider- 
able discussion  among  ideological  conserva- 
tives as  to  exactly  what  conservatism  means. 
To  one  voter  If  may  mean  paying  a  little  less 
In  taxes:  to  somebody  else  it  may  mean  walk- 
ing the  streets  at  night  without  getting  clob- 
bered. But  I  don't  know  whether  we  have 
consciously  developed  a  conservative  or  lib- 
eral Ideology  that  Is  easily  Identified.  In  terms 
of  general  Institutions,  on  the  other  hand.  It 
Is  surprising  that  liberals  and  conservatives 
In  this  nation,  and  I  suspect  In  England  and 
In  most  Anglo-Saxon-tradltlon  countries  also, 
are  closer — much  closer — than  in  countries 
where  the  Ideological  sortlng-out  process  Is 
more  precise — going  from  left  to  right  in 
Prance.  Germany  or  Italy.  There  the  differ- 
ences are  enormous.  But  not  here.  The  Amer- 
ican liberal  Is  not  necessarily  committed  to 
anything  other  than  the  private  ownership 
of  means,  provided  It's  socially  oriented.  Most 
American  conservatives,  or  those  who  vote 
the  Conservative  line,  can  agree  with  that. 
The  difference  In  the  United  States  Is  minus- 
cule. Its  range  might  be  covered  by  one  party 
expressing  one  point  of  view,  because  the 
institutional  values  are  much  the  same. 

Naomi  Bliven.  I  once  heard  a  Republican 
say.  "I  think  we  need  the  Democrats  to  think 
of  far-reaching,  Innovative  social  programs, 
but  then  we  need  the  Republicans  to  admin- 
ister them." 

Marchi.  It  depends  on  where  a  man  comes 
from.  We  don't  have  a  Democratic  party  and 
a  Republican  party  In  the  United  States: 
we  have  50  Democratic  and  50  Republican 
parties.  I  find  myself  perhaps  In  far  greater 
agreement  and  more  at  home  In  approaching 
problems  with  Democrats  in  New  York  or, 
say,  California,  than  I  do  with  Democrats  or 
Republicans  from  the  Midwest.  We  don't  have 
party  congresses  for  Ideological  discussion. 
The  Republicans  agreed  on  some  ideological 
content  In  1964.  and  it  didn't  meet  with  over- 
whelming approval  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. Similarly,  where  the  Democrats  had  the 
same  experience  with  McGovern,  last  year, 
they  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  polls. 

There  has  seldom  been  any  great  depar- 
ture, except  In  times  of  great  stress — Roose- 
velt after  1932 — but  even  then  Roosevelt  was 
elected  by  trying  to  be  more  Republican  than 
Hoover:  he  was  going  to  cut  expenses,  and 
we  were  going  to  try  to  collect  money  from 
those  nations  in  Europe  that  hadn't  honored 
their  World  War  I  debts.  Of  course,  the  reali- 
ties turned  him  about  very  quickly.  It  was 
the  fact  that  people  were  marching  the 
streets  and  w^ere  out  of  work  that  produced 
the  change,  not  so  much  his  Ideological  ap- 
peal to  the  people. 

Naomi  Bliven.  Are  you  Interested  in  pol- 
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itlcs  in  Italy,  even  though  you  visit  there 
as  a  private  person^ 

M.\RCHi.  Oh,  I  am.  I  get  immersed  In  It. 
It's  the  difference  t>etween  having  a  two- 
and  a  three-dlmeixsional  photograph,  where 
you  begin  to  see  things  In  perspective. 

Naomi  Bliven.  When  we  talk  about  the  fact 
that  we  don't  seem  to  have  hard-and-fast 
Ideology  in  American  politics,  and  that  Eu- 
rope seems  to  have  more.  .  . 

Marchi.  Yet  we  have.  We  have  It  in  the 
really  deep  institutional  sense,  both  we  and 
the  British.  But  we  don't  let  It  Interfere  with 
the  resolution  of  day-to-day  problems. 

Naomi  Bliven.  Do  you  Imaglr.e  Italian 
politics  being  able  to  coalesce  Into  a  two- 
party  system? 

Marchi.  Not  unless  It  were  restructured. 
We  have  the  single-seat  constituency,  so 
the  person  who  gets  the  largest  number  of 
votes  is  the  one  who  gets  elected.  This  tends 
to  winnow  down  to  two  alternatives:  those 
who  are  In  and  those  who  would  like  to  be 
In.  It  Is  possible.  In  structuring  your  form  of 
representation,  to  compel  this  elther-or  sit- 
uation. France  has  gone  over  to  this  in  great 
measure,  the  choice  is  now  between  the 
Gaulllsts  and  the  non-Gaulllsts.  In  Italy,  the 
Christian  Democratic  party  is  an  anomaly, 
because  it  was  put  together  to  oppose  a  Com- 
munist alternative — a  sort  of  catchall — and 
this  Is  why  they  have  so  many  problems  in 
the  Christian  Democratic  party.  They  are 
a  mass  party,  as  are  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  in  this  country. 

The  Andreottl  government  has  within  It 
today  the  Socialists — those  who  are  aligned 
with  the  Western  nations — as  well  as  the 
Christian  Democrats.  It  has  the  Republicans, 
who  have  hardly  any  reason  to  exist  any 
more  because  Italy  Is  a  republic,  and  the 
Liberals,  who  are  business  oriented.  These 
center  parties  just  give  the  government  a 
bare  majority.  There  are  those  within  the 
Christian  Democatlc  party  who  feel  that  the 
Andreottl  coalition  Is  too  fragile  and  who 
would  rather  go  to  the  Left,  feeling  per- 
haps that  the  Communist  party  Is  sufficiently 
bourgeois  so  that  it  is  not  thinking  of  blow- 
ing up  all  democratic  Institutions. 

Naomi  Bliven.  Everyone  makes  the  point 
that  West  European  Communists  since 
Czechoslovakia  have  perhaps  gotten  over 
their  Infatuation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Marchi.  There's  a  wide  range  even  within 
the  satellite  countries.  In  some  you  stUl  have 
private  ownership  of  land;  In  others  you 
even  have  a  measure  of  business  flourishing. 
Others  are  more  orthodox  with  respect  to 
Marxist  theory — Bulgaria,  for  example.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  same  thing  that  happened 
within  the  Church,  to  some  extent — a  na- 
tionalization of  a  spiritual  patrimony  that 
then  Is  broken  down  Into  national  com- 
ponents that  acquire  their  own  national  char- 
acteristics. We  don't  know  what  would  hap- 
pen in  the  satellite  nations  but  for  the 
pressure  of  the  Soviet  military.  I  don't  think 
they  would  automatically  swing  Into  some 
kind  of  democratic,  capitalistic  orbit. 

On  the  other  hand,  looking  down  the  long 
tunnel  of  history,  how  do  we  know  a  hundred 
years  from  now  just  how  far  the  so-called 
state  capitalists,  moving  and  responding  to 
.  social  changes,  which  seem  to  Ignore  geo- 
graphical boundaries,  might  move  In  our  di- 
rection— with  the  same  thing  happening  to 
us?  The  Communists,  on  a  very  rational 
plane,  felt  that  they  ought  to  organize  farm- 
ing on  an  industrial  basis — that's  what  they 
were  really  saying.  So  they  went  about  It.  and 
they  had  their  miseries,  and  they  still  have 
40  percent  of  their  people  trying  to  raise 
food— and  their  effort  is  insufficient  for  the 
total  population.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
serve  what  we  like  to  believe  Is  a  private- 
enterprise  sN-stem — Industrial  development  of 
land.  And  our  big  producers  of  food,  perhaps, 
are  closer  to  the  Soviet  collectives — in  sub- 
stance.   I    mean.    [Laughs.]    These    are    the 


curious  things.  Economics  and  so  many  other 
factors  Impose  their  own  disciplines. 

Bruce  Bliven.  Are  we  speaking  about  the 
lack  of  clear  definition  in  this  country  as  a 
rather  sad  thing? 

Marchi.  Well.  no.  I  Just  say  It's  a  fact  of 
life,  it  Just  puts  a  little  extra  burden  on  us 
to  define  better. 

Bruce  Bliven.  Quite  hard.  I  think,  espe- 
cially on  a  man  who  is  running  for  office  and 
wants  to  explain  himself. 

Marchi.  This  Is  the  big  problem.  During 
the  mayoral  campaign,  I'd  get  on  a  program 
and  they'd  say,  "Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Marchi, 
will  you  please  make  a  statement  on  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  the  city  of  New  York — 
In  two  minutes?"  Now  how  In  heaven's  name 
could  he  or  I  talk  to  the  economic  problem 
of  New  York  City  In  120  seconds?  The  people 
who  were  trying  to  advise  me  said.  "You've 
got  to  hit  the  high  spots.  People  are  paying 
too  much  In  taxes!  Business  Is  running  out 
of  the  city  Blng,  blng.  blng,  blng!" 

It  was  not  that  I  have  difficulty  making 
up  my  mind.  I  have  made  a  lot  of  what  I 
think  have  been  very  difficult  decisions — on 
school  restructuring,  and  the  like.  Its  not 
that  I  am  afraid  to  make  the  decision,  but 
why  should  we  Indulge  In  such  gross  Intel- 
lectual violence?  We  wouldn't  tolerate  the 
quick  cllch6  In  ordinary  discussion.  Things 
ought  to  be  simple,  but  they're  not.  Happily 
or  unhappily,  we  are  trying  to  measure  con- 
cepts of  distributive  Justice  and  concepts 
that  will  generate  well-being,  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  Intangibles,  variables — life  Is  complex. 
What  can  you  say  In  120  seconds?  There  Is  a 
violence  done  by  those  gross  oversimplifica- 
tions. 

Bruce  Bliven.  Perhaps  we've  come  to  an 
essential  part  of  conservatism:  refusal  to  In- 
dulge in  gross  oversimplification. 

Marchi.  It  means  many  things  to  many 
people,  but  In  that  sense  I  would  be  a  con- 
servative. 

Bruce  Bliven.  I  didn't  mean  to  force  you 
Into  labeling  yourself. 

Marchi.  I  dont  know.  I  might  be  classified 
a  conservative  In  terms  of  my  own  personal 
life  style.  I  believe  In  God  and  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  hereafter.  I  also  believe  that  we 
are  subject  to  a  moral  law  capable  of  some 
definition  ...  It  becomes  more  difficult  as 
you  go  away  from  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  get  down  to  .  .  . 

Naomi  Bliven.  The  finance  bill. 

Marchi.  Right!  Or  whether  you  are  going 
to  vote  for  a  striped-bass  bill.  The  dilemma 
of  human  existence,  the  problem  of  being 
and  nonbelng— this  is  something  that  has 
plagued  man  since  Adam  and  Eve — and  I 
have  a  feeling  that  my  challenge,  and  the 
right  I  have  to  select  among  good  things, 
morally.  Is  a  premise  of  the  human  condi- 
tion, of  human  existence. 

Naomi  Bliven.  Perhaps  the  distinction  isn't 
really  political  but  theological:  between 
people  who  believed  In  original  sin  and  peo- 
ple who  believed  In  the  perfectibility  of  man. 

Marchi.  You  are  getting  into  something 
here  that  interests  me  personally.  Whether 
this  Is  something  that  matters  to  the  voters 
or  not.  I  don't  know.  As  we  make  our  choices 
In  life,  I  think  that  our  options  are  for  choices 
that  are  morally  good.  This  Is  very  difficult. 
You  have  to  have  a  spiritual  content,  because 
spirituality  Is  a  fact,  and  It's  almost  un- 
scientific not  to  take  It  Into  consideration 
when  you  are  considering  man.  There  Is  an 
added  element  to  the  human  personality 
that  is  .  .  .  well,  I'll  call  If  divine.  To  me, 
there  Is  something  more  Involved  than  Just 
what  makes  us  up.  The  problem  with  Marx- 
Ism  Is  Marxist  dialectical  materialism,  which 
reduces  man  .  .  .  This  also  happens  with 
everybody  else  who  has  the  same  materialistic 
outlook  on  man  but  comes  out  with  dif- 
ferent theories:  the  social  compact,  what  Is 


useful.  We  don't  kill  each  other,  because 
none  of  us  benefits  by  that  .  .  .  Our  law,  of 
course,  is  structured  on  natural  law  and 
divine  law.  We  have  crimes  that  are  malum, 
prohibitum — things  that  are  prohibited  be- 
cause they  are  wrong  by  statute — and  malum 
in  se — things  that  are  prohibited  because 
they  are  wrong  of  themselves,  such  as  killing. 
Much  of  our  law  Is  structured  on  the  old 
tradition  of  malum  in  se.  This  moral  factor 
Is  Introduced.  In  the  Nuremberg  trials,  there 
was  an  absence  of  a  law  that  covered  the  sit- 
uation— but,  I  suppose,  there  was  a  reference 
back  to  matum  in  se. 

Bruce  Bliven.  When  you  look  back  In  his- 
tory, do  you  have  any  heroes? 

Marchi.  I  have  a  gut  reaction  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  person  who  struggled  and  per- 
haps did  not  come  up  with  the  right  answer, 
but  I  have  no  conscious  models. 

Bruce  Bliven.  I  think  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  conservative. 

Naomi  Bliven.  Although  he  was  a  revolu- 
tionary. 

Marchi.  He  was  a  revolutionary,  yet  his 
federal  system  did  not  contemplate  our 
type  of  democratic  recourse,  except  In  the 
most  Indirect  way.  He  wanted  some  kind  of 
enlightened  aristocracy — good  people  who 
w^ould  make  final  decisions  on  the  formula- 
tion of  government.  A  remarkable  era,  be- 
cause pKDlltlcally  I  don't  think  we've  had  any- 
thing stimulating  since  the  Revolution.  I 
mean  with  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  so  on. 
Nothing  has  happened  since.  Events  have 
happ>ened — the  Civil  War — and  America  has 
developed,  but  not  that  kind  of  thinking. 
Oh,  and  I  want  to  mention  a  Tuscan  who 
I  think  had  an  influence  on  Jefferson — Philip 
Mazzel. 

Naomi  Bliven.  They  were  an  enormously 
cosmopolitan  lot,  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
When  I  read  their  correspondence,  they  were 
discussing,  for  example,  Cesare  Beccaria  .  .  . 

Marchi.  Ah,  yes.  Tratto  dei  Delitti  e  delle 
Pene.  [Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments, 
published  m  1764.] 

Naomi  Bliven.  They  had  to  know  what  all 
Euroi>ean  thought  was,  and  they  were  terribly 
up  to  date  on  It. 

Marchi.  When  we  had  a  vote  on  capital 
punishment,  I  voted  to  abolish  It,  of  course. 
I  had  read  Beccaria  in  Italian — It's  Just  a 
little  thin  volume — and  I  finally  located  some 
English  copies,  and  I  circulated  them  to  a 
few  of  the  senators. 

I'm  against  capital  punishment,  because  I 
think  that  the  state  brutalizes  Itself — an 
execution  only  excites  and  promotes  morbid 
propensities.  Furthermore  I  believe  that  the 
certainty  of  punishment,  rather  than  the 
severity,  is  the  deterrent. 

Bruce  Bliven.  When  you  first  came  to 
Albany,  20  years  ago,  did  you  have  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  political  life? 

Marchi.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  went  to 
law  school  because  I  felt  that  here  was  a 
vast  discipline,  a  tremendous  area,  that  dealt 
with  human  beings.  As  a  youngster,  I  was 
Interested  In  what  other  people  were  doing. 
And  then  there  Is  this  three-dimensional 
thing  I  spoke  of.  The  primary  language 
at  home  was  Italian.  So  I  not  only  could 
measure  In  perspective  the  significance  of 
words  but  also  could  appreciate  that  you 
have  to  look  at  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
see  why  easy  assumptions  aren't  that  easy. 
I  love  this  work.  I  think  it  is  the  most  excit- 
ing thing  that  I  could  do.  You  take  in  the 
whole  range  of  man — all  his  problems — 
heredity,  philosophy,  everything  comes  Into 
it. 

Bruce  Bliven.  Were  the  problems  less 
complex? 

Marchi.  I  suppose  they  were  less  com- 
plex. I  Just  see  it  in  terms  of  the  workweek. 
Here  Is  something  that  I  want  to  meet,  but 
It's  tough,  and  how  are  you  going  to  do  it? 
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Sometimes  you  cannot  give  meaningful  an- 
swers to  people.  You  really  cant  tell  them 
why,  In  the  way  they  deserve  to  be  addressed. 
Is  It  my  shortcoming?  Or  Isn't  there  enough 
time?  But  since  everybody  has  the  problem. 
It's  tougher  than  It  was  In  the  early  fifties, 
no  question  about  It.  That  doesn't  make  It 
less  exciting,  however. 

People  have  asked,  "Why  don't  you  go  to 
Congress?"  which  to  me  would  be  a  sort  of 
slow  death,  sitting  around  as  a  freshman 
congressman.  Here,  having  the  opportunity 
to  speak,  I  have  a  respectable  platform.  In 
Congress  I  would  not  be  able  to  make  an 
input — really  to  see  something  happen.  I  see 
things  I've  done — maybe  some  of  them  are  a 
disaster — but.  for  weal  or  woe,  they've  hap- 
pened and  I've  been  part  of  it. 

Even  when  I  was  running  for  Mayor,  I  said 
I  didn't  think  I'd  be  as  happy  had  I  won  as 
I  have  been  in  the  work  of  the  state  senate, 
which  Is  small  in  numbers.  Being  a  commit- 
tee chairman,  I've  had  a  chance  to  get  into 
a  wide  variety  of  things.  The  Mayor  has  that 
chance,  of  course,  In  an  operative  sense.  In 
some  ways  it  is  a  little  tougher.  The  Mayor 
has  to  explain  why  the  snow  wasn't  taken 
away.  You  could  do  both  as  In  the  parlia- 
mentary system,  where  the  executive  keeps 
legislative  responsibilities,  and  a  prime  min- 
ister Is  also  a  deputy,  or  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Bruce  Bliven.  State  government  hasn't 
been  much  in  the  news,  what  with  our  city 
problems  and  those  of  the  federal  executive; 
It's  refreshing  to  hear  you  make  the  point 
that  state  government  is  so  satisfactory. 

Marchi.  Central  government  seems  too  re- 
mote. Strictly  grass-roots  government  can 
sometimes  lead  to  disaster — vou  know,  one- 
acre  zoning.  Middle  government  can  con- 
ciliate, and  I  think  it  has  great  posslbUltles. 
here's  an  area,  a  very  Interesting  area,  that 
I  feel  will  be  broadened  and  deepened  in  the 
future — an  Intermediate  level  of  govern- 
ment, that  is.  state  government. 

BRtcE  Bliven.  We've  enjoyed  seeing  Al- 
bany. We  hadn't  seen  the  Mall. 

Marchi.  Everybody  accuses  the  Governor 
(eternally  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller)  of  having 
an  edifice  complex,  but  actually  we  seem  to 
have  a  guilt  complex  when  it  comes  to 
spending  for  anything  public.  I  remember 
in  Steten  Island  the  Parks  Department  put 
some  flowers  In  the  beds  In  front  of  Borough 
Hall  and  up  in  Sliver  Lake  Park,  and  there 
were  letters  to  the  papers  objecting  to  the 
waste  of  taxpayer's  money.  Yet  those  same 
letter  writers  try  to  keep  their  gardens 
looking  nice. 

Bruce  Bliven.  But  out  of  their  own  pock- 
ets. 

Makchi  Yes.  So  there  Is  this  feeling  of 
guilt  here  about  doing  anything  public.  In 
MUan  they  rebuilt  La  Scala- before  they  even 
tackled  anything  else.  Isn't  there  something 
to  be  said,  If  it's  done  right  for  buUdlng 
a  capital?  We  had  a  lot  of  fighting,  the 
same  way,  about  the  New  York  State  Coun- 
cU  on  the  Arts — spending  money  to  sub- 
sidize something  like  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  for  instance.  We  ought  to  have 
that  much  presence.  If  everything  has  to 
pay  Its  way.  If  you  can't  have  educational 

television  unless  it  pays  it  own  way well, 

there  must  be  some  accommodation,  some- 
where, for  purely  public  interest. 

We  can  meet  practically  all  our  objec- 
tives without  depriving  or  limiting  our  in- 
tellectual horizons.  I  remember,  tis  a  young- 
ster, going  to  W.P.A.  concerts,  the  Fed- 
eral theater.  I  don't  know  that  everything 
the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
supports  Is  good.  There  may  be  work  that, 
in  20  years,  will  look  so  bad  we'll  wonder 
why  we  did  It.  It  was  a  mistake.  But  If 
you're  afraid  to  make  mistakes  In  govern- 
ment or  the  arts,  that's  the  end  of  Innova- 
tion, the  end  of  creativity. 
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HOW  MANY   WAYS  ARE  THERE  TO 
WASTE  DEFENSE  DOLLARS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Department  of  the  Army  sent 
out  a  news  release  in  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia area  under  an  official  business 
stamp  and  Government-paid  postage. 

One  of  these  releases  was  addressed  to 
the  Blade-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  in 
Oceanside,  Calif.  The  envelope  was 
specially  marked  "Very  Important." 

Now  one  might  think  that  this  was  an 
announcement  of  great  importance.  After 
all,  it  was  marked  "Very  Important"  and 
sent  under  U.S.  postage  and  classified  as 
official  business.  One  might  presume  that 
it  contained  the  announcement  of  a  large 
defense  contract  for  that  area  or  news  of 
a  base  closing  that  would  affect  thou- 
sands of  employees.  Or  maybe  it  con- 
tained information  about  returning 
POWs. 

Mr.  President,  such  was  not  the  case. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  lead  paragraph 
from  this  "Very  Important"  official  busi- 
ness immediate  release: 

Mrs.  Louis  Kaufman,  wife  of  the  63rd 
ARCOM's  Commanding  General,  hosted  the 
Senior  Commander's  Wives  Tea  as  a  prologue 
to  the  63rd  Army  Reserve  Command  Dinner 
Dance.  The  gathering  was  held  at  the  Presi- 
dential Suite  of  the  Universal  Sheraton  Hotel 
In  Los  Angeles. 

It  went  on  to  say  that  wives  of  other 
generals  from  throughout  southern  Cali- 
fornia were  in  attendance  and  the  tea 
was  an  informal  occasion  so  that  they 
could  get  to  know  one  another. 

This  is  what  the  ta.xpayers'  money  is 
being  spent  on.  Announcements  of  teas 
for  general's  wives.  This  was  the  "very 
important"  message  which  was  dis- 
tributed throughout  southern  California. 

Mr.  President,  it  struck  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Blade-Tribune  the  same 
way  it  did  me.  He  immediately  wrote 
back  to  Maj.  Burton  Q.  Watterson  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  63d  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve Command  in  Los  Angeles  with  a 
stinging  rebuke.  Mr.  Missett  told  Major 
Watterson: 

The  enclosed  release  Is  without  question 
the  grossest  misuse  of  American  tax  funds 
that  we  have  ever  experienced.  To  mark  the 
envelope  "Very  Important"  was  Incredulous. 
We  regret  misusing  the  already  overburdened 
malls  to  return  It  to  you  with  our  objections, 
but  we  have  no  other  choice.  Please  remove 
us  from  your  mailing  list  Immediately. 

How  can  the  Army  come  to  Congress 
with  a  straight  face  and  announce  that 
no  money  should  be  cut  out  of  their 
budget  because  it  would  endanger  na- 
tional security.  Let  them  explain  how 
this  announcement  of  a  tea  party  con- 
tributes to  keeping  the  Nation  strong. 
Let  them  explain  why  the  Government 
funds  were  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  only  a  small  example  of  the  waste 
that  goes  on  at  every  level  of  the  military 
and  especially  at  the  top.  In  terms  of 
money,  it  is  very,  very  small.  But  it  is 
symptomatic  of  a  greater  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Army  press  release  and  a 
letter  from  the  Blade-Tribune  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


The  Blade-Tribune, 

Oceanside,  Calif. 
Senator  William  Proxmirb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  As  one  of  the 
verv  few  champions  of  the  dire  plight  of  the 
waste  of  government,  I'm  sending  you  the 
American  taxpayer  vls-a-vls  the  budgetary 
enclosiu-es    for    your    Information. 

For  an  Army  major  to  devote  his  time 
writing  such  drivel,  or  any  serviceman  for 
that  matter.  Is  simply  sheer  stupidity. 

To  mark  an  officers'  wives'  tea-party  "very 
important"  is  adding  insult  to  Injury. 

Then  to  use  the  U.S.  malls  to  deliver  such 
a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  all  the  news 
media  of  Southern  California,  which  this  no 
doubt  was.  Is  misuse  of  tax  monies,  clear  and 
simple. 

We've  attached  Zerox  copies  of  the  letter 
and  envelope,  as  well  as  our  terse  reply,  for 
your  perusal. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  on  this  matter, 
as  well  as  the  countless  other  causes  which 
you  have  devoted  your  time  In  attempting  to 
cut  government  waste. 

William  J.  Missett,  Jr., 

Managing  Editor. 

Major  Watterson:  The  enclosed  release 
is  without  question  the  grossest  mlsu=e  of 
American  tax  funds  that  we  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

To  mark  the  envelope  "very  Important" 
was  Incredulous. 

We  regret  misusing  the  already  overbur- 
dened malls  to  return  It  to  you  with  our 
objections,  but  we  have  no  other  choice. 

Please  remove  us  from  your  mailing  list 
Immediately. 

The  Blade-Tribune. 


Department  of  the  Army, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Louis  Kaufman,  wife  of  the  63rd 
ARCOM's  Commanding  General,  hosted  the 
Senior  Commander's  Wives  Tea  as  a  pro- 
logue to  the  63rd  .Army  Reserve  Command 
Dinner  Dance.  The  gathering  was  held  at 
the  Presidential  Suite  of  the  Universal 
Sheraton  Hotel   in  Los  Angeles. 

In  attendance  were  wives  of  Senior  Com- 
manders from  units  throughout  Southern 
California.  Nevada.  Arizona,  and  various 
other  locations  in  the  United  States.  Among 
those  In  attendance  were  wives  of,  6th  U.S. 
Army  Commander.  Lieutenant  General  Rich- 
ard G  StUwell,  retired  Major  General.  Wil- 
liam J.  Hexson,  Chief  Judge  Army  Judi- 
ciary (Mississippi),  Brigadier  General  Ed- 
mond  W.  Montgomery,  Commander  of  the 
311th  Support  Brldgade.  Brigadier  General 
Joseph  Rebman,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  Brigadier  General  Jon 
Zumsteg,  Deputy  Commander  of  the  63rd 
ARCON,  Brigadier  Darel  R.  Slevers.  and 
Captnln  Mark  Smith,  a  recently  released 
P.O.W.  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Also  In  at- 
tendance was  were . 

The  tea  served  as  an  Informal  gathering 
so  that  the  many  wives  could  get  to  know 
one  another  more  closely. 

Planning  the  event  was  Mrs.  Kaufman. 
She  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Sievers.  wife  of  Brig- 
adier General  Darel  R.  Sievers. 


THE  LEARNING  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
pleased  in  the  past  few  years  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  found- 
ing and  growth  of  a  unique  organization, 
the  Learning  Exchange  of  Illinois.  The 
Learning  Exchange  has  been  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  recent  months,  and 
I  look  with  pride  on  the  success  that  Illi- 
nolsans  Denis  Detzel,  G.  Robert  Lewis, 
and  their  associates  have  had  with  this 
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innovative  concept  of  person-to-person 
education  and  training. 

On  April  10,  1973,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  an  article  on  the  birth 
and  expansion  of  the  Learning  Exchange. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
In  Chicago,  It's  Easy  To  Find  Someone  To 

Teach  Lion  Taming  or  Anything  Else 
(By  Terry  P.  Brown) 

Chicago — Joan  Phillips,  a  college  admis- 
sions director  here.  Is  learning  sign  language 
one  night  a  week  so  she  can  "talk"  to  a  deaf 
neighbor.  Mrs.  Jessie  Sotonoff,  a  housewife, 
studies  Hebrew  so  she  can  speak  with  her 
grandchUdren  when  she  visits  them  in  Israel. 
Peter  Tasso.  a  22-year-old  university  gradu- 
ate, meets  weekly  with  a  dozen  other  aspiring 
writers  to  discuss  their  works. 

They,  and  thousands  of  others  in  this  met- 
ropolitan area,  are  participating  in  an  un- 
usual experiment  In  education  called  "The 
Learning  Exchange."  It  Isn't  a  school  with 
classrooms,  grades,  entrance  requirements  or 
certified  teachers — and  as  often  as  not  there's 
no  tviltlon.  It's  a  simple  design  to  bring  to- 
gether people  who  want  to  teach  with  those 
who  want  to  learn.  For  the  price  of  a  phone 
call  or  postage  stamp,  many  people  are  get- 
ting access  to  education  they  wouldn't  other- 
wise get. 

The  Exchange's  rolls  have  Increased  to 
more  than  4.000  participants  In  less  than  two 
years.  And  the  number  of  people  using  the 
Exchange  could  Increase  to  nearly  20,000  by 
year-end.  Its  co-founders  say.  This  growth  has 
been  stimulated  primarily  by  word-of -mouth 
and  public-service  advertising  by  local  media. 

GETTING   RICH    AND    TAMING    LIONS 

An  academic  commission  on  nontradltlonal 
study  recently  reported  that  many  of  the  na- 
tion's SMlults  want  a  different  kind  of  educa- 
tion and  a  lot  more  of  it  than  most  colleges 
and  universities  provide.  Most  adults  aren't 
getting  what  they  want,  however,  primarily 
because  of  prohibitive  costs  and  a  desire  not 
to  go  to  school  full-time.  "The  Learning  Ex- 
change is  one  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  aren't  being  served  by  existing  in- 
stitutions," says  Boston's  John  Holt,  educator 
and  author  of  several  books  on  the  Ills  of  con- 
temporary education.  "New  ways  are  being 
discovered  to  break  the  monopoly  schools 
have  on  learning." 

In  many  cities,  night  schools  and  local 
YMCAs  offer  lnexp>enslvc  courses  for  adults, 
but  the  Exchange  Is  far  more  extensive  and 
far  less  structiu-ed.  Its  latest  quarterly  cata- 
log lists  more  than  800  subjects,  ranging  from 
traditional  ones  such  as  algebra  and  history 
and  23  foreign  languages  to  more  colorful 
ones  such  as  bagpipe  playing,  Hon  taming, 
chimpanzee  training  and  male  liberation.  On 
the  practical  side,  there's  "How  to  Get  Rich," 
"Income  Tax  Preparation"  and  "Holding  a 
Job,"  which  don't  have  to  be  taken  in  se- 
quence. 

The  Exchange  works  like  this.  When  a  per- 
son calls  desiring  to  learn,  he's  given  the 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  those  who 
have  registered  to  teach  that  subject.  The  Ex- 
change's operator  also  tells  the  caller  how  the 
teacher  acquired  his  competence.  If  a  teacher 
isn't  available,  the  learner  Is  kept  on  file  until 
one  registers.  There  also  sire  Interest  group 
matchlngs  for  people  who  simply  want  to  dis- 
cuss a  subject  with  others.  That's  It,  as  far  as 
the  Exchange's  Involvement  Is  concerned. 

SOME    TEACHERS   CHARGE   FEE 

It's  up  to  the  learner  to  call  the  teacher 
and  set  up  "class"  arrangements.  About  1,000 
groups  are  meeting  in  homes,  libraries,  res- 
taurants or  wherever  they  choose.  Most 
"classes"  are  small  with  one  or  two  learners, 


but  Interest  groups  can  range  up  to  15  or 
more  p>eople.  If  learners  get  bored  or  don't 
like  their  teacher,  they  can  quit  or  try  to  find 
a  more  stimulating  pedagogue. 

Qualifications  of  teachers  vary  widely  and, 
although  most  participants  are  adults,  all 
ages  are  using  the  Exchange.  A  teen-aged 
north  suburban  girl  gives  fiute  lessons  to  stu- 
dents twice  her  age.  A  high -school  teacher 
gives  German  lessons  to  a  chemical  engineer 
and  Russian  lessons  to  two  young  boys.  A  re- 
tired welder,  who  converted  his  garage  Into  a 
workshop,  teaches  his  trade  to  several  young 
men.  "It's  the  only  place  in  town  where  I  can 
learn  French  free  of  charge,"  says  one  enthu- 
siastic user. 

About  40 '"r  of  the  teachers  charge  some 
fee,  but  many  who  charge  use  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  the  learner's  ability  to  pay.  When  a 
person  calls,  the  Exchange  will  tell  you 
whether  a  teacher  charges  or  not.  Fees  can 
range  from  $1  a  lesson  to  learn  English,  for 
example,  to  $10  an  hour  for  piano  lessons. 
Many  participants  barter  one  of  their  own 
skills  or  areas  of  expertise  In  order  to  learn 
another.  Mrs.  Phillips  gives  her  sign-language 
teacher  guitar  lessons,  and  Mrs.  Sotonoff  does 
typing  for  her  Hebrew  professor. 

A    $25    GRANT 

The  Exchange  was  started  In  May  1971  by 
Denis  Detzel,  26,  and  G.  Robert  Lewis,  32, 
former  doctoral  candidates  In  education  at 
Northwestern  University  In  suburban  Evans- 
ton  who  call  themselves  "Ph.D.  dropouts 
from  the  academic  assembly  line."  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  runs  the  Exchange  full-time,  says, 
"In  any  sizable  community,  there  are  skillful, 
knowledgeable  people  outside  of  schools  and 
universities  who  can  teach  others."  He  adds: 
"We  provide  a  simple  way  to  bring  these  peo- 
ple together  with  anyone  who  wants  to  find 
tutors,  beat  boredom,  recover  old  skills  or 
develop  new  ones." 

The  simplicity  of  the  Exchange  requires 
little  capital  outlay.  There  are  thousands  of 
three-by-flve  file  cards,  some  well-worn 
wooden  filing  cabinets,  telephones  and  do- 
nated office  space.  When  the  Exchange 
moved  to  new  quarters  recently,  the  entire 
"institution"  made  the  trip  In  a  Volkswagen. 
An  Initial  $25  grant  from  a  Northwestern 
dormitory  lasted  for  the  first  six  months,  but 
success  has  led  to  a  full-time  paid  staff  of 
four  and  a  pressing  need  to  lease  a  computer 
terminal  for  the  filing  system.  Grants  of 
$4,000  each  from  Quaker  Oats  Co.  and  DeWltt 
Wallace,  publisher  of  Reader's  Digest,  helped 
sustain  the  Exchange  in  its  early  going,  but 
Mr.  Lewis  now  projects  an  annual  budget  of 
about  $58,000. 

"Even  at  that,  our  budget  Is  nothing  com- 
pared to  schools  that  serve  as  many  people," 
says  Mr.  Lewis.  "In  fact,  we  hope  to  be  self- 
supporting  at  the  end  of  three  years  by  rely- 
ing on  contributions  from  our  users."  Serv- 
ices of  the  Exchange  Itself  are  free.  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  made  a  spartan  $2,000  last  year 
while  running  the  Exchange,  would  like  to 
boost  his  salary  to  at  least  $11,500  a  year,  Mr. 
Detzel  recently  took  a  Job  In  the  public- 
affairs  office  of  an  insurance  holding  company 
here  that  pays  him  over  $20,000  a  year,  and 
he  says,  "My  Job  at  least  assures  us  that  the 
Exchange  will  continue." 

POWER    TO    THE    PEOPLE? 

In  the  meantime,  both  men  have  tried  to 
Interest  Chicago  companies  In  supporting  the 
Exchange,  a  registered  nonprofit  state  corpo- 
ration. Although  there  have  been  no  inci- 
dents, many  ask:  How  do  you  screen  out 
phonies  and  socially  dangerous  people?  "We 
operate  under  what  some  may  call  a  romantic 
and  conservative  assumption  that  people  are 
responsible  and  can  act  for  themselves,"  says 
Mr.  Detzel.  "We  never  give  out  addresses, 
only  telephone  numbers,  and  It's  up  to  the 
individual  to  call  and  to  decide  if  the  teacher 
Is  competent."  He  adds:  "In  two  years,  we've 


found  that  people  can  be  held  accountable 
for  their  own  education." 

Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Detzel  say  they've  re- 
ceived calls  from  people  in  several  cities 
asking  them  to  set  up  exchanges.  "Other  ex- 
changes have  been  tried  in  more  than  a 
dozen  cities  since  this  one  began,"  says  Mr. 
Lewis,  "but  most  have  had  trouble  because 
they  try  to  affiliate  with  a  university  or  try 
to  perpetuate  a  'power-to-the-people'  Ideol- 
ogy that  turns  off  many  in  the  community." 

"We've  been  careful  not  to  allow  a  certain 
viewpoint  to  pervade  our  catalog,  and  we 
only  exclude  a  subject  if  it's  Illegal,"  says 
Mr.  Lewis.  "We  don't  want  to  create  barriers 
to  learning,  only  make  It  easier."  He  thinks 
the  next  step  for  the  Exchange  will  be  to  tie 
libraries,  community  groups  and  corporations 
Into  their  information  network.  The  Chicago 
Public  Library,  one  large  life-insurance  com- 
pany and  the  city's  Catholic  schools  have 
already    distributed    many    catalogs. 


CONGRESS    MUST   INSIST   ON   FULL 
SUPPORT  FOR  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors that,  in  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Economics  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  last  week, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  new  Increased 
support  in  the  1974  budget  for  health 
programs. 

The  administration's  previous  claims 
of  increased  support  for  health  care  are, 
in  fact,  due  mainly  to  three  factors: 

First.  Expenditures  will  increase  by 
about  $3.1  billion.  These  cost  increases 
are  required  by  present  law,  and  do  not 
represent  new  commitments  or  requests. 

Second.  Community  Mental  Hesilth 
Centers  are  scheduled  to  be  phased  out 
over  the  next  7  years,  but  the  1974  Budget 
includes  enough  money  to  cover  the  en- 
tire phaseout  operation.  There  is  some 
$600  million  in  the  1974  budget  which 
will  not  be  spent  in  1974,  but  will  be 
spread  out  over  7  years. 

Third.  In  the  reorganization  of  OEO, 
several  programs  were  transferred  to 
HEW.  Accompanying  the  transfer  of  pro- 
grams was  a  transfer  of  over  $100  million 
to  HEW.  This  is  not  new  money,  it  is 
just  money  that  has  been  shifted  from 
one  account  to  another. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  one  thing — no 
new  dollars  for  health  in  the  1974  budg- 
et. If  we  examine  the  authorizations  to 
see  what  to  expect  in  the  future,  the 
requested  authorizations  for  health  pro- 
grams go  from  $4.6  billion  in  1972  to  $4.1 
billion  in  1973  and  to  $4.3  billion  in  1975. 
The  minimum  commitment  revealed  by 
these  budget  requests  are  disturbing  on 
their  face,  but  if  we  look  at  the  health 
budget  in  real  purchasing  power  terms, 
these  administration  requests  are  shock- 
ing. Assuming  that  only  a  5-percent  rate 
of  inflation  continues,  we  would  need 
to  authorize  $742  million  more  than  the 
budget  asks  in  1973  and  $797  million 
more  in  1974  just  to  maintain  the  1972 
level  of  Federal  support  for  HEW  health 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  Assistant  HEW  Secre- 
tary Charles  Edwards  displayed  candor 
in  discussing  these  facts  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Economics.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  two  articles  from  the  Washing- 
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ton  Star  News  and  the  New  York  Times 
discussing  this  testimony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

I  From  the  Evening  Star  and  Dally  News, 

May  17.  1973] 

Health  Spending  Lid  On 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

Short  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  over 
which  It  has  no  control,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  admitted  that  spending  for 
health  programs  will  not  increase  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  as  It  has  prevloiialy 
claimed. 

The  admission  was  wrested  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
by  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  D-Mlnn..  at  a 
hearing  yesterday  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  consumer  economics. 

Humphrey  conceded  to  Dr.  Charles  C.  Ed- 
wards, assistant  secretary  for  health,  that 
spending  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  will  rise. 

But  these  costs,  like  those  of  old  age  and 
retirement  benefits,  are  beyond  administra- 
tion control.  Humphrey  pointed  out. 

Thus,  when  health  programs  other  than 
those  that  involve  insurance  benefits  to  the 
elderly,  disabled  and  Indigent  are  excluded, 
the  Nixon  budget  would  result  In  a  decrease 
rather  than  an  Increase  In  spending  for  pro- 
grams such  as  health  manpower  training, 
biomedical  research  and  hospital  modern- 
ization. 

Edwards  admitted  that — Medicare  and 
Medicaid  apart — federal  health  spending 
planned  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  does  not 
Include  any  extra  money  If  the  Nixon  budget 
holds  firm.  And  he  also  agreed  that  Inflation 
will  cut  into  the  purchasing  power  of  avail- 
able dollars. 

But  Edwards  defended  the  administra- 
tion's stringencies  on  the  ground  that  de- 
spite the  more  than  $80  billion  a  year  the 
nation  Is  spending  on  health,  "the  delivery 
of  health  services  is  no  better  now  than  It 
was  10  years  ago  and  the  health  manpower 
situation  Is  no  better  either.  .  .  We  haven't 
developed  any  effective  health  strategy,"  he 
said,  adding  that  HEW  Is  trying  to  do  so 
now. 

Humphrey,  chairman  of  the  consumer  sub- 
committee, applauded  this  goal,  agreeing  that 

tlie  nation's  health  care  system  is  "obsolete 

and  scattered  .  .  .  and  (bears)  no  relation- 
ships ...  to  what  people  need." 

But  In  his  view,  he  added,  the  administra- 
tion's plans  are  little  better  since  they  are 
"prepared  In  the  catacombs  or  cocoons  of 
the  federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  they  don't  talk  to  anyone"  Xki  And  out 
what  the  real  needs  are. 

Humphrey  was  particularly  critical  of  ad- 
ministration plans  to  cut  spending  for  medi- 
cal, dental  and  nursing  schools  which,  the 
schools  claim,  will  force  them  to  dismiss 
faculty,  curtail  programs  and  enrollments 
and.  in  some  cases,  to  close. 

Edwards,  while  sympathetic  to  these  diffi- 
culties, said  there  Is  a  real  danger  that  medi- 
cal education,  as  the  most  expensive  kind  of 
education,  "will  price  Itself  out  of  the  mar- 
ket." He  also  charged  that  medical  schools 
have  In  some  Instances  been  guilty  of  "mls- 
vislng  and  abusing"  federal  funds. 

In  this  context,  another  HEW  witness, 
Stuart  Altman.  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  health  planning  and  evaluation,  said 
some  schools  have  more  electron  microscopes 
and  other  costly  research  equipment  than 
they  need  and  many  are  less  than  stringent 
In  how  they  account  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds. 

Humphrey  also  took  issue  with  a  proviso 
In  the  Nixon  budget  to  end  federal  expendi- 
ture for  construction  or  modernization  of 
health  facilities  in  June.  While  private  capi- 
tal for  these  purposes  Is  available  In  some 


Instances,  he  said.  It  Is  hard  to  obUin  In  In- 
ner-clty  neighborhoods,  rural  areas  and  small 
towns. 

In  these  places,  where  the  need  for  health 
care  and  health  facilities  Is  great,  he  said, 
It  Is  not  realistic  to  expect  local  resources  to 
provide  the  funds.  Multinational  corpora- 
tions, he  p.-.inted  out.  account  for  some  $200 
billion  of  the  nation's  annual  gross  nitlonal 
product  and  under  current  laws  are  most 
effectively  taxed  at  the  federal  level,  al- 
though they  enjoy  loopholes  there,  too. 

"Do  you  want  to  raise  the  taxes  ( to  pro- 
vide health  facilities  and  health  care)  on 
Exxon  or  Fred  Swanscn.  on  corporations  or  on 
Grandpa,  aged  65? '.  Humphrey  said.  "That's 
what  the  economics  involved  In  cutting  these 
health  programs  are  all  about." 

And  ultimately,  he  added,  all  the  weak- 
nesses In  the  current  health  system  point 
to  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance  plan.  Agreeing.  Edwards 
said  the  administration  plans  to  have  a  plan 
ready  to  present  to  Congress  "sometime  this 
summer." 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  17.   19731 
U.S.    Aides    Concede    Health    Fund    Cuts — 

Ancrt  Humphrey  Elicits  Admissions  on 

Budget 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washington.  May  16. — Using  angry  ques- 
tions and  fist  pounding.  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  wrung  from  top  Federal  officials 
today  an  admission  that  most  national 
health  programs  would  not  get  more  funds 
In  the  next  budget,  despite  Nixon  Admin- 
istration reports  to  the  contrary. 

Administration  leaders  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  health  programs  are  due  to 
sizable  Increases  In  budget  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1974. 

But  after  plodding  through  dozens  of  sta- 
tistics In  a  variety  of  health  programs  In  past, 
present  and  future  budgets.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
a  Minnesota  Democrat,  asked  at  a  Congres- 
sional hearing,  "so  there  Isn't  all  that  vast 
Increase?" 

The  main  witness.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards, 
the  ranking  Federal  health  official,  answered, 
"You're  correct." 

Dr.  Edwards.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  was  one  of  10  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied in  two  days  of  hearings  on  medical  costs 
that  were  held  by  the  Consumer  Economics 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Economic  Committee.  Senator  Humphrey  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Other  witnesses  deplored  reductions  In 
Federal  funds  for  medical,  dental  and  nurs- 
ing schools.  Increases  In  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses by  beneficiaries  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  elimination  of  hospital  construc- 
tion money,  and  a  lack  of  national  health 
strategy. 

anceh  at  reductions 

Senator  Humphrey's  line  of  questioning, 
and  frequent  emotional  outbursts,  reflected 
the  anger  of  some  Congressmen  of  both  par- 
ties In  both  houses  over  what  they  consider 
to  be  unnecessary  reductions  In  the  scope 
and  funding  of  Federal  health  programs. 

They  are  demanding  at  least,  the  restora- 
tion of  funds  to  the  same  level  of  the  1973 
budget,  especially  for  the  training  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  and  the  operating  of  schools 
for  that  purpose. 

At  one  point  today.  Senator  Humphrey 
demanded  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  live  up  to  an  agree- 
ment made  with  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Medical  School  two  years  ago  to  Increase 
student  enrollment. 

Mr.  Humphrey  and  university  officials  said 
that  the  department  had  asked  the  school 
to  Increase  Its  enrollment,  which  the  school 


did,  becoming  the  nation's  largest.  But  part 
of  the  deal  involved  a  $12-mllllon  Federal 
grant  to  the  school,  which  was  promised, 
then  withdrawn,  according  to  the  Senator. 
Now  the  school  is  unable  to  pay  Its  Increased 
expenses. 

Pounding  on  the  table  for  emphasis.  Mr. 
Humphrey  said,  "I  can't  sue  the  Govern- 
ment I  to  get  the  money!  but  1  can  harass." 

Department  officials  said  they  were  seek- 
ing to  find  sources  of  extra  funds  to  sup- 
port Minnesota  and  other  medical  schools  in 
serious  financial  trouble. 

COLLEGE    TROUBLE    CITED 

Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper,  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
told  the  subcommittee  yesterday  that  a  sur- 
vey of  member  Institutions  had  shown  many 
In  serious  financial  trouble  because  of  a  re- 
duction of  15  per  cent  in  Federal  funds  for 
next  year. 

This  translated,  he  said.  Into  a  reduction 
In  the  size  of  entering  classes  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  needs  more  doctors,  layoffs 
of  faculty,  and  a  reduction  of  medical  serv- 
ice programs  in  rural  and  slum  areas. 

Dr.  Karen  Davis  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution In  Washington  also  testified  that  the 
Administration  proposes  to  increase  out-of- 
pocket  costs  of  beneficiaries  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  the  elderly  and  the  p>oor.  "at  a 
time  when  medical  costs  are  rising."  She  esti- 
mated that  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  a  per- 
son hospitalized  for  30  days  imder  Medicare 
would,  under  the  proptosed  changes,  rise  from 
$84  to  $400  If  they  were  to  go  Into  effect. 

Glenn  Wilson.  Associate  Dean  of  the  Um- 
verslty  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medicine, 
complained  that  "m  the  absence  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  health  policy  this  coun- 
try is  unlikely  to  restrain  the  costs  of  health 
care  or  to  make  quality  care  accessible  and 
available  In  Its  most  appropriate  form  to 
every  citizen  as  a  right." 

Mr.  Humphrey's  line  of  reasoning  in  chal- 
lenging assertions  that  the  health  budget 
had  gone  up  was  that  increases  included 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  services  mandated 
by  law.  and  one  mental  health  program  that 
is  being  spread  over  10  years  with  funds  ap- 
propriated In  one  year. 

"And  you  havent  taken  Inflation  Into  ac- 
count." he  said.  Implying  that  the  real 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  next  year — In 

terms  of  constant  dollars — would  actually  be 

less  because  health  care  costs  have  been  ris- 
ing recently  at  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  a  year. 


ARMY  "BUYS"  HOUSE  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  NEXT  9.000 
YEARS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  May  1973,  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  International  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled.  "Army  "Buys'  House  De- 
fense Appropriations  for  Next  9,000 
Years." 

This  article  takes  note  of  the  fact  that 
an  Army  study  entitled  WHEELS  has 
resulted  in  a  long  range  savings  of  $313.1 
million  in  acquisition  costs  and  about 
$57  million  annually  in  procurement 
funds. 

The  Army  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
study  and  the  other  services  should  be 
taking  similar  steps  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  maximum  for  the  defense  dollar. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  written  De- 
fense Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  point- 
ing out  that  it  is  my  belief  costly  and 
uncoordinated  efforts  are  developing  in 
the  armed  services  in  the  area  of  medium 
range  weapons. 

F'urther.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
some  ongoing  research  and  development 
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programs  in  this  area  are  proceeding  in 
advance  of,  or  contrary  to,  efifectiveness 
studies  and  formal  requirements. 

The  Defense  Department,  and  particu- 
larly those  responsible  for  research  and 
development,  must  be  aggressive  in  elim- 
inating unnecessary  duplication  in  the 
area  of  medium  range  weapons  as  well 
as  other  defense  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  the  Army 
WHEELS  Study  be  published  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Army  "Buys"  House  Defense  Appropria- 
tions FOR  Next  9.000  Years 

Savings  from  a  new  procurement  system 
for  Army  wheeled  vehicles  will  pay  the  sal- 
aries of  the  11 -member  House  of  Representa- 
tives Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  the  next  9.000  years.  The  blunt  "admis- 
sion" that  the  Army  has  "bought"  the  sub- 
committee came  at  AFJ  press  time  from  Rep- 
resentative William  E.  Mlnshall  (R-Ohlo), 
third  ranking  Republican  of  the  Congres- 
sional panel. 

Mlnshall  revealed  a  "long  range  savings  of 
more  than  $4.5  billion"  In  Army  wheeled 
vehicle  life  cycle  costs  over  a  12  year  period 
as  one  result,  he  said,  of  an  overall  review  of 
the  Army  truck  program  begun  In  October 
of  1970  at  the  behest  of  his  subcommittee. 
(The  panel  urged  the  Army  In  1971  to  buy 
more  off-the-shelf  commercial  vehicles  which 
could  be  modified  for  military  use  rather  than 
"continuing  the  costly  method  of  designing 
[most  all)  trucks  to  military  specifications.") 

Initial  procurement  savings  of  more  than 
$1  blllloiiL,  Mlnshall  noted,  will  come  In  Fiscal 
Years  1973-1978  from  a  25%  cutback  In  the 
Army's  wheeled  fleet  vehicle  requirement. 
The  cutback  stems  from  the  Army's  WHEELS 
Study  Group  recommendations  (December 
AFJ)  which  result,  the  Congressman  says, 
from  his  panel's  earlier  "prodding." 

The  Army's  wheeled  vehicle  fleet  at  present 
consists  of  roughly  600.000  trucks  and  trailers 
and  absorbs  e'^c  of  the  total  Army  budget  In 
terms   of   acquisition    and   support.   Between 

1966  and   1971,  there  have  been   16  major 

studies  of  how  to  manage  this  fleet  more 
efficiently. 

As  a  result  of  the  WHEELS  study.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  says.  It  will  substitute 
about  17.223  commercial  vehicles  for  tactical 
vehicles  and  reduce  Its  net  acquisition  objec- 
tive for  wheeled  vehicles  by  over  31.700  tacti- 
cal wheeled  vehicles  and  11.349  trailers.  This 
will  save  $313.1  million  In  acquisition  costs 
and  about  $57  million  annually  In  procure- 
ment funds. 

Net  result  of  the  new  "mix,"  according  to 
the  study,  will  be  a  shift  from  317.167  tactical 
and  78.713  commercial  vehicles  (80'^  tactical. 
20 Tr  commercial),  the  requirement  Implicit 
In  the  Army's  FY  73  budget  submission,  to  a 
new  program  of  162,016  tactical  and  132,745 
commercial  vehicles.  The  latter  represents  a 
55 '"e  tactical — 45%  commercial  mix  and  a 
25%  reduction  In  overall  requirements.  Of 
the  tactical  requirements,  moreover.  42.883 
vehicles  will  be  commercial  substitutes. 
The  Army  Is  now  staffing  a  proposal  to  create 
a  "single  Army  contact  point"  for  all  wheeled 
vehicle  activities.  The  study  noted  that  "al- 
though annually  costing  more  than  aviation 
or  any  weapons  system,  management  of 
wheeled  vehicles  Is  fragmented  throughout 
the  Army  staff." 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 

Mr.  PERCY.   Mr.   President,   May  is 
Senior  Citizens  Month.   All  across  the 


Nation  Americans  of  all  ages  are  joining 
together  to  observe  this  year's  theme  of 
"Older  Americans  in  Action." 

In  his  proclamation  President  Nixon 
took  note  of  this  theme. 

He  said: 

It  points  our  attention  to  the  basic  fact 
that  most  older  jjeople  are  not  mere  onlook- 
ers In  our  society — nor  are  they  society's 
wards.  They  remain  vital,  versatile,  and 
highly  valued  contributors  to  the  quality  of 
American  life. 

We  have  a  great  resource  in  our  senior 
citizens,  a  resource  which  all  too  often 
remains  untapped.  I  believe  we  must  con- 
tinue to  find  ways  of  expanding  the 
optiorii  available  to  older  people  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  life  of 
their  commimity  and  their  coimtry. 

In  addition,  we  must  continue  our 
efiforts  to  provide  the  elderjy  with  the 
means  of  living  their  goldeftsyears  in 
dignity  and  independence.  We  have  made 
great  progress  in  recent  years,  largely 
because  of  the  involvement  of  the  elderly 
themselves,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached 
this  goal. 

We  are  closer,  this  Senior  Citizens 
Month,  to  providing  the  elderly  with  an 
adequate  income  under  social  security, 
but  inequities  remain  in  this  system 
which  must  be  eliminated. 

We  are  closer,  at  long  last,  to  appro- 
priating funds  to  implement  the  new 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderl;^  but  we 
face  the  paradoxical  situation  of  assuring 
adequate  nutrition  to  a  few  of  the  elderly 
through  this  effort  while  perhaps  jeop- 
ardizing the  nutritional  status  of  many 
more  by  removing  their  eligibility  for 
food  stamps. 

We  are  closer  to  the  delivery  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  set  of  social 
services  to  the  aged  because  we  passed 
and  the  President  signed  the  older  Amer- 
icans comprehensive  services  amend- 
ments, but  discrimination  against  the 
elderly  still  exists  in  far  too  many  aspects 

of  daily  life. 

We  cannot  allow  the  significant  prog- 
ress of  the  past  several  months  to  slow 
the  growUi  of  senior  power.  If  we  are  to 
be  able  to  point  to  still  greater  progress 
a  year  from  now,  then  the  elderly  must 
maintain  and  increase  their  involvement 
in  politics  and  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  all  older  Americans 
during  this.  Senior  Citizens  Month. 


tion  of  incitement  and  unlawful  expres- 
sion has  been  heatedly  debated  by  con- 
stitutional experts.  As  a  result,  a  detailed 
code  of  legal  interpretation  has  devel- 
oped to  protect  both  the  individual  and 
society. 

The  question  now  is  whether  or  not 
American  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  violate  that  code  and 
thus  be  unconstitutional.  If  so,  then  rati- 
fication would  be  impossible,  for  no 
treaty  in  conflict  with  the  highest  law 
in  the  land  is  permissible.  But  as  I  have 
mentioned  on  an  earlier  occasion,  no 
conflict  exists.  For  if  we  exchange  the 
word  "genocide"  with  murder,  or  any 
other  crime,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
incitement  toward  criminal  action  is  al- 
ready illegal  and  not  protected  by  the 
first  amendment. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  designed  to 
protect  the  individual  from  the  whims  of 
a  changing  society,  but  it  was  also  con- 
structed to  protect  society  from  the  mal- 
ice of  individuals.  The  Genocide  Con- 
vention's ban  against  incitement  to 
commit  genocide  represents  a  necessary 
safeguard  for  society  without  violating 
the  right  to  lawful  free  speech. 

With  this  certainty  and  in  the  hope  of 
a  less  violent  world  community,  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  take  up  immediately  the 
question  of  the  Genocide  Convention  and 
ratify  the  treaty. 


THE  GENOCIDE   CONVENTION- 
ARTICLE  in 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  arti- 
cle III  of  the  International  Genocide 
Treaty  has  become  a  point  of  controversy 
in  the  move  toward  ratification.  Included 
in  that  article  is  mandatory  punishment 
for  acts  of  "direct  and  public  incitement 
to  commit  genocide." 

Critics  of  the  convention  argue  that 
such  an  agreement  by  the  United  States 
would  result  in  an  abridgment  of  the 
right  to  free  speech,  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Since  the  days  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  the  "clear 
and  present  danger"  doctrine,  the  ques- 


EXPANSION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  critical  issues  facing  the  country 
at  the  present  time  is  how  to  handle  the 
expansion  of  our  foreign  trade.  A  par- 
ticularly troublesome  question  is  dealing 
with  the  severely  adverse  effects  the 
growth  of  imports  have  had  on  certain 
of  our  industries.  This  problem  is  espe- 
cially acute  in  my  State  of  Maine,  but  is 
also  causing  serious  economic  disloca- 
tions in  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Several  weeks  ago.  I  dehvered  a  speech 
in  Lewiston,  Maine,  on  this  subject  which 
discussed  this  situation  from  a  New  Eng- 
land perspective.  Because  this  issue — 
how  to  spread  equitably  the  costs  as  well 
as  the  benefits  of  expanded  foreign 
trade — is  so  important,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  William  D.  Hathaway, 
Lewiston,   Maine — April   19.   1973 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss a  subject  of  critical  importance — the 
subject  of  foreign  trade,  both  as  It  relates  to 
our  national  economy,  and.  more  specifically, 
as  it  relates  to  the  economy  of  Maine.  Ob- 
viously, with  a  topic  this  broad.  I  must  limit, 
in  some  way.  the  scope  of  my  remarks.  What 
I  would  like  tc  do  is  verj-  briefly  outline  the 
benefits  which  I  see  as  accruing  to  our  na- 
tional economy  from  an  expansion  of  foreign 
trade.  Secondly.  I  will  discuss  some  of  the 
disadvantages  which  have  been  generated  by 
the  development  of  foreign  trade  over  the 
past  two  decades.  Finally.  I  hope  to  outline 
what  I  see  as  the  relationship  between  for- 
eign trade  and  the  economy  of  Maine  with 
■some  suggestions  for  minimizing  foreign 
trade's  negative  effects  on  our  state. 
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First  then,  why  do  we  engage  In  foreign 
trade?  What  advantages  does  It  hold  for  us 
as  individuals  or  for  our  national  economy? 
Many  feel  that  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade 
which  began  with  out  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
grams in  1934  has  been  one  of  the  major  con- 
tributors to  the  unprecedented  economic  ex- 
pansion that  has  taken  place  throughout 
the  world  over  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In- 
ternational trade  has  created  the  markets 
for  the  expansion  of  American  technology 
into  every  corner  of  the  world.  This  has  led 
to  the  tremendous  growth  In  the  Industries 
in  this  country  which  pay  our  highest  wages, 
like  automobiles,  computers,  and.  until  re- 
cently, electronics.  The  expansion  of  foreign 
trade  has  also  led  to  lower  prices  for  many 
goods  for  the  American  consumer.  One  of  the 
mainsprings  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
Is  competition  and  competition  from  foreign 
goods  has  in  many  cases  led  to  an  improve- 
ment In  the  quality  and  a  lowering  of  the 
price  of  American  made  goods. 

In  an  Ideal  economic  system,  each  trading 
unit  is  operating  at  its  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency and  productivity — In  other  words, 
everybody  would  be  doing  that  which  they 
could  do  best.  The  meshing  of  these  differing 
capabilities  makes  a  viable  economic  system. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  the  relationship 
between  a  lawyer  and  his  secretary.  If  a 
lawyer  Is  doing  his  own  typing,  he  is  acting 
inefficiently  because  he  could  make  25  dol- 
lars for  every  hour  he  puts  In  lawyering  while 
he  would  only  have  to  pay  5  dollars  an  hour 
for  a  typist.  Therefore,  every  hour  he  spends 
typing  is  an  economic  loss  to  him  of  $20. 
(Anecdote  here  about  pay  of  lawyers  In  1953 
would  be  appropriate) .  This  same  principal 
holds  true  In  the  international  field — having 
our  people  in  low  paying  jobs  In  direct  com- 
petition with  Identical  Industries  In  foreign 
countries  is  Inefficient  and  unproductive. 
Given  the  capacity  of  our  economy,  based 
upon  our  advanced  state  of  technology,  edu- 
cation, and  business  sophistication,  a  fixa- 
tion on  the  retention  of  these  weak  Indus- 
tries turns  us  Into  a  nation  of  lawyers  doing 
our  own  typing. 

This  observation.  I  should  note,  points  up 
the  Importance  of  education  both  academic 

and  vocational,  to  our  society.  Not  only  are 

the  beneficiaries  of  a  gocxl  e<lucatlonal  sys- 
tem better  off  as  individuals,  but  they  make 
our  country  a  stronger  competitor  In  the 
world  economic  system. 

It  Is  a  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  work- 
ers in  those  Indiistrles  currently  being  hurt 
by  Imports  are  among  the  lowest  paid  In  our 
economy,  while,  conversely,  workers  In  our 
exporting  Industries  are  among  the  highest 
paid.  So  doesn't  it  make  sense,  purely  from 
the  perspective  of  our  own  self-interest,  to 
move  our  economy  away  from  these  low  pay- 
ing Industries  and  toward  those  areas  which 
provide  greater  return,  both  to  the  business- 
man and  the  worker? 

Along  this  line,  a  related  point  should  be 
made:  trade  must  be  a  two-way  street.  If  we 
don't  buy  their  textiles,  they  aren't  going  to 
have  the  money  to  buy  our  computers  (or 
lobsters) .  So  it  can  be  seen  that  foreign  trade 
offers  us  significant  benefits,  both  as  Individ- 
uals and  as  participants  In  a  growing  na- 
tional economy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  despite  the  con- 
tribution which  lower  trade  barriers  have 
made  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  specific  groups  In  our  society  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  Increased  foreign  com- 
petition. Clearly,  this  Is  inequitable.  Specific 
members  of  society  should  not  be  asked  to 
bear  the  cost  of  measures  which  benefit  all. 
Some  ways  must  be  found  to  achieve  the 
benefits  of  expanded  trade  while  spreading 
the  cost  among  the  nation  as  a  whole.  As 
everyone  \xx  this  room  Is  surely  aware,  the 
negative  effects  of  foreign  trade  have  had  an 
abnormally  severe  impact  upon  the  state  of 
Maine.  This  Is  caused  by  the  nature  of  the 


economy  of  Maine,  and  for  that  matter  the 
New  England,  economy.  Our  economy  has 
traditionally  been  based  upon  the  manufac- 
turing of  certain  consumer  Items  such  as 
shoes  and  textiles.  Unfortunately,  these  are 
the  %'ery  industries  which  have  been  hit  hard- 
est by  the  Influx  of  low  priced  foreign  Im- 
ports. To  make  matters  worse.  In  many  parts 
of  Maine,  these  industries  are  located  In  small 
towns  where  the  entire  local  economy  Is  based 
upon  one  rather  shakey  plant  representing  a 
generally  weak  Industry.  Add  to  this  situa- 
tion the  fact  that  many  of  the  high  wage  in- 
dustries have  so  far  avoided  setting  up  opera- 
tions in  Maine,  and  It's  easy  to  understand 
why  the  people  of  Maine  hold  a  pretty  dim 
view  of  the  benefits  of  foreign  trade. 

Given  this  as  the  situation  In  our  state.  It 
Is  the  obligation  of  those  of  us  who  are  In- 
terested In  Maine's  future  to  discuss  solu- 
tions to  this  problem  both  of  a  short  and  long 
run  nature.  Short  term  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem can  Involve  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  adjustment  assistance  coupled  with  tem- 
porary restrictions  on  trade.  The  long  range 
solution  however,  must  Involve  the  develop- 
ment of  an  alternative  economic  base  in 
Maine  which  can  pick  up  the  employment 
slack  when  and  If  the  weaker  shoe  and  textile 
firms  finally  go  under. 

The  theory  of  adjustment  assistance  Is  to 
provide  help  to  those  individuals  and  firms 
who  are  affected  adversely  by  foreign  trade. 
The  assistance  presently  takes  the  form  of 
extended  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments, moving  and  training  payments  and 
other  such  aid  to  the  workers  affected.  It  Is 
generally  recognized  that  the  present  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  has  two  serious  ad- 
ministrative defects.  First,  it  Is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  qualify  for  the  assistance.  Second- 
ly, the  assistance  which  Is  provided  Is  slow  In 
coming  and  is  meager  In  amount  and  quality 
when  It  does  arrive.  Under  the  current  law, 
in  order  to  qualify  for  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance the  worker  or  firm  must  show  that, 
first.  Increased  imports  are  the  major,  that  is 
the  single  most  Important,  cause  of  domestic 
Injury  and,  secondly,  these  Increased  Imports 
are  the  result  of  a  tariff  concession  or  other 
trade  agreement.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of 

meeting  these  two  requirements  very  little 

adjustment  assistance  has  been  provided  over 
the  years  that  this  legislation  has  been  on 
the  books.  In  view  of   the  obvious  damage 

done  by  Imports  to  many  of  our  domesfic 
industries.  I  think  a  more  realistic  approach 
to  adjustment  assistance  Is  called  for.  If  such 

an  approach  Is  not  embodied  in  the  Presi- 
dent's trade  bill.  I  Intend  to  propose  that 
workers  qualify  for  adjustment  assistance  If 
It  can  be  shown  that  the  Increased  Imports 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the  domes- 
tic Injury,  even  If  they  are  not  the  primary 
cause  of  the  difficulty. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  reqvilre- 
ment  that  increased  Imports  be  shown  as  a 
direct  result  of  tariff  concessions  or  other 
trade  agreements  should  be  completely 
dropped.  In  addition  to  liberalizing  this  so- 
called  "trigger"  mechanism  in  the  law,  real- 
istic amounts  of  money  should  be  made 
available  to  people  who  qualify  for  this  as- 
sistance. It  Is  a  cruel  Joke  to  create  an  ad- 
justment assistance  program  which  Is  not 
funded  adequately  enough  to  provide  any 
real  help  to  those  people  whose  lives  have 
been  disrupted  by  a  foreign  trade  policy 
which  Is  of  general  benefit  to  all  of  us. 

Adjustment  assistance,  as  we  have  known 
It,  is  being  phased  out  under  the  President's 
recent  trade  proposals.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
President  Is  asking  that  the  qualifications 
be  loosened  up.  along  much  the  same  imes 
I  have  suggested.  But  the  President  also 
states  his  Intention  of  eliminating  the  pro- 
gram when  a  new  national  system  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance  Is  established.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  development  because  It  re- 
moves the  focus  of  this  program  from  those 


unemployed  because  of  imports  and  "folds" 
them  Into  a  much  larger,  and  probably  less 
eil'ective,  system.  Government  action  In  the 
form  of  freer  trade  policies  create  very  real 
hardships  for  a  fairly  narrow  class  of  workers 
and  I  believe  government  action  specifically 
aimed  at  helping  those  workers  should  be 
required.  My  experience  with  government 
programs  makes  me  suspicious  of  the  more 
generalized  approach  advocated  by  the  Pres- 
ident. I  Intend  to  fight  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  program,  because, 
even  with  its  present  weaknesses,  adjust- 
ment assistance  does  offer  a  vehicle  for  shift- 
ing the  economy  of  a  given  area  onto  a  more 
productive  and  stronger  footing. 

In  order  to  perform  this  function,  how- 
ever, adjustment  assistance  must  become  a 
broader  and  more  imaginative  concept  than 
It  heretofore  has  been.  As  presently  struc- 
tured, the  program  has  been  a  kind  of  eco- 
nomic band-afd  offering  little  real  hope  of 
economic  adjustment.  Union  leaders.  In  fact, 
scornfully  refer  to  the  program  as  "burial 
money." 

My  proposal  Is  not  only  to  ease  the  quali- 
fications restrictions,  as  I  have  previously 
mentioned,  but  also  to  expand  the  concept 
so  adjustment  assistance  can  offer  realistic 
help  with  the  underlying  economic  problems. 

What  I  am  proposmg  Is  an  entirely  new 
program  of  adjustment  assistance  to  the 
communities  which  are  dependent  upon 
firms  damaged  by  foreign  competition.  This 
would  be  a  concrete  step  toward  enabimg 
these  commiuxltles  to  actually  adjust  their 
local  economies  to  the  losses  caused  by  the 
decime  of  a  local  Industry.  This  community 
adjustment  assistance  would  be  directed 
especially  into  those  communities  which  are 
unusually  dependent  upon  a  smgle  affected 
Industry.  In  other  words,  the  closing  of  a 
shoe  shop  In  the  Boston  area  would  not 
have  the  same  Impact  on  the  local  economy 
as  the  closing  of  a  shop  In  Skowhegan  or 
even  Augusta  and  the  aid  should  be  focused 
on  those  areas  where  the  Impact  is  the  great- 
est. This  assistance  could  take  the  form  of 
plannmg,  utUltles  construction  and  other 
types  of  economic  development  grants  and 
long  term  loans  which  would  enable  the 
community  to  compete  effectively  for  their 

share  of  new  and  expanding  industries.  This 
adjustment  assistance  to  communities  con- 
cept   Is    particularly   important    In   a   state 

such  as  Maine  because  of  the  nature  of  the 

work  force  In  the  shoe  and  textile  Industry. 
In  the  first  place,  women  make  up  fully  %'s 
of  the  work  force  in  the  shoe  Industry.  Ob- 
viously, they  are  less  able  because  of  famUy 
ties  to  pick  up  and  move  to  a  new  area  of 
the  country  If  employment  falls  off  In  a 
local  shoe  shop.  Secondly,  the  work  force  in 
the  shoe  and  textile  Industry  Is  relatively 
older  than  workers  In  other  parts  of  the 
national  economy.  These  two  factors  taken 
together  make  for  severe  limitations  on  the 
mobUlty  of  workers  who  are  being  displaced 
by  the  decline  In  our  Maine  Industries.  I 
feel  that  adjustment  assistance  to  communi- 
ties could  be  a  very  significant  departure 
from  past  governmental  practice  in  this  area 
and  might  slow  the  trend  toward  greater  and 
greater  concentrations  of  people  In  our  ur- 
ban areas. 

It  also  should  be  of  significant  assistance 
to  Maine  and  I  Intend  to  exert  every  effort 
to  see  that  this  concept  Is  embodied  In  the 
trade  legislation  which  will  emerge  from 
this  Congress. 

In  addition  to  some  kind  of  adjustment 
assistance,  trade  restrictions  on  imports  do 
have  some  role  to  play  in  any  scheme  for 
revitalizing  our  state's  economy.  No  matter 
what  revltallzatlon  plan  we  come  up  with,  its 
implementation  will  take  time,  and  some 
limited  form  of  restrictions  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  protection  required  to 
preserve  our  economy  durmg  the  adjust- 
ment period. 

The  question  with  regard  to  trade  restrlc- 
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tlon  as  a  protection  for  some  of  our  Indus- 
tries Is  whether  to  use  tariffs  or  quotas.  I 
believe  that  quotas  in  the  particular  case  of 
shoes  are  probably  the  most  realistic  and 
helpful  method  to  utilize.  A  tariff  would 
have  to  be  so  high  to  adequately  protect 
the  shoe  Industry  that  it  would.  In  effect, 
turn  into  a  quota.  Granted  this,  the  ques- 
tion then  becomes  how  to  determme  the 
size  of  the  quota.  Past  proposals  in  this 
regard  have  simply  chosen  some  arbitrary 
figure  for  example  the  amount  of  Imports 
in  a  given  year,  as  a  base  for  the  quotas. 
I  feel  that  some  more  rationally  based  stand- 
ard can  be  developed  such  as  one  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  wage  levels  of 
workers  In  the  foreign  country  seeking  the 
quota.  Thus,  foreign  Industries  with  wage 
levels  closer  to  ours  would  be  preferred  over 
those  which  choose  to  blatantly  exploit  their 
workers. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  focusing  primarily  on 
short  term  goal  of  protecting  our  industries 
and  workers.  But  as  I  mentioned  previously 
the  only  long  term  solution  is  to  shift  the 
focus  of  our  economy  away  from  Industries 
such  as  shoes  which  are  both  low  paying  and 
vulnerable  to  foreign  competition  and  to- 
wards Industries  which  vrtll  pay  our  people 
more  and  provide  a  more  stable  base  for 
the  economy  of  the  state.  One  concrete  sug- 
gestion along  this  line  is  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance to  communities  which  I  mentioned 
above.  It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
text that  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, which  Is  being  phased  out  by 
President  Nixon,  set  out  to  perform  a  very 
similar  kind  of  task.  Without  going  into 
detail  about  the  weakness  of  EDA,  I  think 
It  can  be  generalized  that  its  primary  prob- 
lem was  trying  to  do  too  much  with  too  little 
like  so  many  programs  of  this  type,  what 
should  have  been  a  highly  Intensive  program 
focused  on  limited  areas  became  through  the 
push  and  pull  of  budgetary  politics  a  shot- 
gun type  program  which  really  didn't  pro- 
vide the  concentration  on  an  area  necessary 
to  do  something  about  real  problems  of 
economic  development.  My  suggestion  for 
community  adjustment  assistance  Is  a  kind 
of  refocusiiig  of  the  EDA  concept  on  those 
areas  which  have  industries  adversely  af- 
fected by  foreign  competition. 

Beyond  this  suggestion  there  are  several 
possibilities     which     bear     tovestlgation.     I 

Should  warn  you  however  that  this  Is  a 

major  area  of  study  and  I  am  finding  that 
It  Is  one  In  which  there  are  very  few  clear 
and  authoritative  answers.  With  this  In 
mind,  let  me  outline  several  of  the  alterna- 
tives which  I  am  studying  and  which  I 
hope  you  wiU  be  willing  to  discuss  with  me  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Basically,  It  seems  logical  that  we  fbould 
be  looking  Into  some  methods  of  encourag- 
ing the  expansion  of  our  national  economy 
Into  areas  which  have  theretofore  been  out 
of  the  economic  main  stream.  I  should  em- 
phasize here  that  I  am  not  advocating  steal- 
ing an  Industry  from  another  area  of  the 
country,  but  merely  trying  to  divert  the 
expansion,  which  amounts  to  about  6%  of 
our  GNP  a  year.  Into  areas  such  as  northern 
New  England.  It  should  be  noted  that  what 
I  am  suggest  mg  does  not  In  any  way  neces- 
sarily Imply  environmental  degradation  of 
our  state.  What  I  am  taOdng  about  Is  simply 
replacing  present  low  paying  Industries  with 
ones  which  pay  more  and  provide  a  more 
stable  local  base.  We  don't  need  more  peo- 
ple— simply  better  Jobs  for  the  people  we 
have. 

Some  of  the  jxisslblllties  for  encouraging 
this  development  Include,  first,  a  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  which  would  pro- 
vide capital  at  lower  cost  in  areas  of  economic 
weakness  then  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 
This  recognizes  the  fact  that  one  of  the  basic 
problems  in  any  underdeveloped  area,  wheth- 
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er  it  Ls  Maine  or  Nicaragua,  is  a  lack  of 
capital.  Since  the  monetary  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system  affect  In  significant 
ways  the  supply  of  this  precious  commodity, 
it  seems  logical  that  these  powers  could  be 
exercised  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  Increase 
the  availability  of  capital  in  certain  specific 
areas  which  are  lagging  behind  national  pat- 
terns of  economic  growth.  I  should  add  par- 
enthetically at  this  point  and  all  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  I  mention  are  in  use  in  some 
form  or  another  In  other  areas  cf  the  world. 
Most  of  the  European  countries  have  some 
kind  of  programs  for  encouraging  industrial 
sites  in  economically  weak  sections  of  their 
countries. 

Another  possibility  is  the  use  of  anti-trust 
policy  In  a  way  so  as  to  offer  a  high  incentive 
to  the  major  American  corporations  to  estab- 
lish branch  facilities  In  areas  of  economic 
weakness,  such  as  Maine. 

Another  posslblUty  along  this  line,  but  one 
which  I  do  not  have  much  enthusiasm  for.  Is 
the  use  of  tax  policy  to  encourage  Industrial 
location  In  under-developed  areas.  If  we  de- 
cide to  go  this  route,  I  would  prefer  a  system 
of  outright  grants  rather  than  the  kind  of 
hidden  subsidies  that  are  created  by  so- 
called  tax  Incentives.  Finally,  we  might  con- 
sider some  variation  on  the  Scandinavian  per- 
mit system  where  corporations  are  only  al- 
lowed to  buUd  new  facilities  In  certain  areas 
of  the  country.  This  might  seem  the  most 
extreme  possibility,  but  might  also  offer  the 
best  long  term  hope  of  creating  an  equitably 
distributed  economic  system.  This  result 
would  also  have  the  advantage  of  halting  the 
tendency  towards  the  concentration  of  ovir 
population  which  has  detrimental  side  effects 
both  m  terms  of  the  human  cost  of  over- 
population of  certain  areas  and  possible 
strategic  disadvantages  of  having  our  econ- 
omy overly  vulnerable  to  attack  by  a  foreign 
enemy. 

This  Is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list,  but 
should  provide  us  with  some  food  for 
thought.  Of  course,  there  are  other  avenues 
which  must  be  pursued  when  discussing  the 
economic  development  of  an  area  such  as 
Maine.  Our  transportation  facilities  are  of 
critical  Importance  as  weU  els  the  training  of 
our  people.  PundamentaUy,  however,  it  seems 

to  me  that  In  order  to  hold  our  people  at 

home  and  provide  them  with  a  decent  stand- 
ard Of  living  we  must  find  some  way  to  bring 
new  and  higher  paying  Jobs  Into  our  state. 
In  the  last  analysis,  what  we  are  talkmg 
about  is  the  preservation  of  non-urban 
America.  Unless  serious  thought  is  given  to 

this  problem— Which  Is  the  obvious  result  of 

continuous  economic  concentration,  oxir 
people  will  be  forced  by  economic  necessity 
to  move  to  the  great  urban  and  suburban 
areas  of  the  nation.  Foreign  trade,  and  the 
problems  it  raises  In  Maine  is  only  one  aspect 
of  this  larger  question.  Perhaps  it  Is  futile 
to  fight  what  appears  to  be  the  tide  of  eco- 
nomic history;  but  I  cannot  accept  the  alter- 
native of  standing  by  and  watching  our 
towns  and  small  cities — and,  In  fact,  our  rural 
states,  such  as  Maine,  turn  Into  wastelands. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  prepared  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  President's  trade  bill  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  this  speech. 
Although  the  trade  legislation  may  not 
be  before  this  bodj'  for  some  weeks.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  proposals  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  they  would  ap- 
pear in  the  context  of  the  relevant  sec- 
tions of  the  President's  bill.  Existing 
provisions  in  the  President's  bill  appear 
in  italic.  I  earnestly  invite  the  attention 
and  comments  of  my  colleagues  to  these 
proposals,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  these  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
amendments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  202.  Presidential  Action  After  investi- 
gations.— (a)  Ajter  receiving  a  report  from 
the  Tariff  Commission  containing  an  affirma- 
tive finding  that  increased  imports  have  been 
the  primary  cause  of  serious  injury  or  threat 
thereof  under  section  201(d)  with  respect  to 
an  industry,  the  President  shall — 

(1)  provide  import  relief  for  such  industry 
in  accordance  u-ith  secti07i  203;  and 

(2)  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  give 
expeditious  consideration  to  petitions  for  ad- 
justment assistance  for  u-orkers  in  the  in- 
dustry concerned. 

(b)  If  the  Tariff  Commission  Is  equally 
divided  as  to  its  finduig  under  section 
201(b),  the  President  shaU  make  his  deter- 
mination whetlier  to  provide  Import  relief 
within  sixty  days.  If  the  Presldeia  determines 
not  to  provide  Unport  relief,  he  shall  Imme- 
diately submit  a  report  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Senate  stating  the 
considerations  In  which  his  decision  was 
based. 

(c)  The  President  may,  within  forty-five 
days  after  the  date  on  which  he  receives  an 
affirmative  finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  20Hb)  with  respect  to  an  in- 
dustry, request  additional  information  from 
the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion shall  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  no 
event  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  it  receives  the  President's  request, 
furnish  additional  information  with  respect 
to  such  ijidustry  in  a  supplemental  report. 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  the  date  on 
which  the  President  receives  such  supple- 
mental report  shall  br  treated  as  the  date 
on  which  the  President  received  the  affirma- 
tive finding  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

(1)  provide  an  increase  in,  or  imposition 
cf,  any  duty  or  other  import  restriction  on 
the  article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause 
serious  injury  to  such  industry;  or 

(2)  suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  ap- 
plication of  items  806.30  or  807.00  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  such  article;  or 

(3)  negotiate  orderly  marketing  agree- 
ments With  foreign  countries  limiting  the 

export  from  foreign  countries  and  the  im- 
port into  the  United  States  of  the  article 
causing  or  threatening  to  cause  serious  in- 
jury to  such  industry:  or 

(4)  take  any  combination  of  such  actions. 
(c)    Import    relief    provided    pursuant    to 

subsection  (a)  or  (b) 

Sec.  203.  Import  Relief. — (a)  Import  relief 
pursuant  to  section  202  shall  Include,  inter 
alia,  limitations  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
five  years  on  the  total  quantity  of  such  arti- 
cles produced  to  any  foreign  country  which 
may  be  entered  during  any  calendar  year. 
The  quantity  of  such  articles  which  may  be 
entered  from  each  foreign  country  shall  be 
determined  sis  follows: 

(1)  the  quantity  shaU  not  exceed  the  aver- 
age annual  quantity  of  such  article  produced 
in  such  country  and  entered  during  the  cal- 
endar years  1965  to  1969.  except  that  (A) 
such  quantity  may  be  Increased  to  the  extent 
that  the  average  standard  of  living  of  work- 
ers employed  in  manufacturing  In  such  coun- 
try has  Increased  since  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1969  relative  to  the  average  standards 
of  living  of  workers  employed  In  the  manu- 
facturing in  the  United  States.  (B)  Average 
standards  of  living  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  established  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  on  an  annual  basis 
In  consultations  with  such  other  govern- 
mental and  non-governmental  agencies  as 
the  Commission  determines  are  necessary  to 
make  such  determinations. 

(b)  In  addition  to  quantity  limitations, 
the  President  niay  provide  other  import  re- 
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net.  and  shall,  to  the  extent  and  for  such 
time  (not  to  exceed  five  years)  that  he  de- 
termines necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
serious  Injury  or  the  threat  thereof  to  the 
Industry  in  question  and  to  facilitate  the 
orderly  adjustment  to  new  competitive  con- 
ditions by  the  Industry  in  question — shall 
become  initicUly  effective  no  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  President's  determination  un- 
der section  202  to  provide  import  relief,  ex- 
cept that  the  applicable  period  loithin  which 
import  relief  such  be  initially  provided  shall 
be  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  if  the  Pres- 
ident announces  at  the  time  of  his  determi- 
nation to  provide  import  relief  his  intention 
to  negotiate  one  or  more  orderly  marketing 
agreements  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(3) 
of  this  section. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  an  agreement 
concluded  under  subsection  (b)(3),  the 
President  is  authorized  to  issue  regulations 
governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house of  articles  covered  by  such  agreement. 
In  addition,  in  order  to  carry  out  one  or  more 
agreements  concluded  under  subsection  (b) 
(3)  among  countries  accounting  for  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  United  States  imports  of  the 
article  covered  by  such  agreements,  the  Pres- 
ident is  also  authorized  to  issue  regulations 
governing  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house of  the  like  articles  which  are  the  prod- 
uct of  countries  not  parties  to  such  agree- 
ments. 

{e)(l)  Wherever  the  President  has  acted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  or  (2),  he 
may  at  any  tim,e  thereafter  while  such  im- 
port relief  is  in  effect,  negotiate  orderly  mar- 
keting agreements  with  foreign  countries, 
and  may.  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
agreements,  suspend  or  terminate,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  such  other  actions  previously 
taken. 

(2)  Any  import  relief  provided  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  {including 
relief  provided  under  any  orderly  marketing 
agreement)  may  be  suspended,  terminated, 
or  reduced  by  the  President  at  any  time  and, 
unless  renewed  under  subsfiction  (e)(3), 
shall  terminate  not  later  than  the  close  of 
the  date  which  is  five  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  initial  grant  of  any  relief  under 
this  section. 

(3)  Any  import  relief  provided  pursuant 
to  this  section  (including  any  orderly  mar- 
keting agreements)  shall  be  phased  out  dur- 
ing the  period  of  import  relief  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  five-year  term  of  import  relief,  the 
first  reduction  of  relief  shall  commence  no 
later  than  the  close  of  the  date  which  is 
three  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
initial  grant  of  relief.  The  phasing  out  of  an 
orderly  marketing  agreement  may  be  accom- 
plished through  increases  in  the  amounts  of 
imports  which  may  be  entered  during  a  year. 

(4)  Any  import  relief  provided  pursuant 
to  this  section  (including  any  orderly  mar- 
keting agreements )  may  be  renewed  xn  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  President  for  one  two-year 
period  if  he  determines,  after  taking  into 
account  the  advice  received  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  subsection  (f)  (2)  and 
after  taking  into  account  the  factors  de- 
scribed in  section  202(b),  that  such  renewal 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

(f)JJ,)  'to  long  as  any  import  relief  pur- 
suant to  this  section  (including  any  orderly 
marketing  agreerhents)  remains  in  effect,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  keep  under  review 
developments  with  respect  to  the  industry 
concerned  and  upon  &quest  of  the  President 
shall  make  reports  to  the  President  concern- 
ing such  developments. 

(2)  Upon  petition  on  behalf  of  the  indus- 
try concerned,  filed  with  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion not  earlier  than  the  date  which  is  nine 
months,  and  not  later  than  the  date  which 
is  six  months,  before  the  date  any  import 
relief  is  to  terminate  fully  by  reason  of  the 
expiration  of  the  applicable  period  prespribed 
pursuant    to   subsection    (e)(2),    the    Tariff 


Commission  shall  report  to  the  President  its 
findings  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect 
on  such  industry  of  such  termination  as  well 
as  the  progress,  and  specific  efforts  made  by 
the  firms  in  the  industry  concerned  to  ad- 
jitst  to  import  competition  during  the  initial 
period  of  import  relief. 

(3)  Advice  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
subsection  (f)(2)  shall  be  given  on  the  basis 
of  an  investigation  during  the  course  of 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  sfiall  hold  a 
hearing  at  which  interested  persons  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  present, 
to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard. 

(g)  No  investigation  for  the  purposes  of 
section  201  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  an 
industry  which  has  received  import  relief 
under  this,  section  unless  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  expiration  of  import  relief 
under  subsection  (c). 

CHAPTER  3 — ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  COMMUNITIES 
Subchapter  A — Petitions  and  determinations 
Sec.  247. — PBrmoNS — (a)  A  petition  for 
certification  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  ad- 
justment assistance  may  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  In  this 
chapter  referred  to  as  "the  Secretary")  by  a 
local  governmental  agency  or  group  of  such 
agencies.  Up)on  receipt  of  the  petition,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  publish  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register  that  he  has  received 
the  petition  and  initiated  an  Investigation. 

(b)  If  the  petitioner,  or  any  other  person 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  have  a  substantial 
interest  In  the  proceedings,  submits  not  later 
than  ten  days  after  the  Secretary's  publica- 
tion of  notice  under  subsection  (a)  a  request 
for  a  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
a  public  hearing  and  afford  such  Interested 
persons  an  oppKkrtunlty  to  be  present,  to  pro- 
duce evidence,  and  to  be  heard.  The  Secre- 
tary may  request  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
hold  any  hearing  required  by  this  section 
and  submit  the  transcript  thereof  and  rele- 
vant information  and  documents  to  him 
within  a  specified  time. 

(c)  A  local  governmental  agency  or  group 
of  such  agencies  shall  be  certified  as  eligible 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
significant  number  or  proportion  of  the 
workers  employed  In  manufacturing  within 
the  "labor  area"  (as  that  term  is  defined  by 
the  Secretary  of  l,abor)  encompassing  such 
local  governmental  agency  or  agencies  have 
become  totally  or  partially  separated,  or  are 
threatened  to  become  totally  or  partially 
separated,  that  sales  or  production,  or  both, 
of  firms  or  subdivisions  of  firms  located 
within  said  labor  area  have  decreased  abso- 
lutely, and  that  increases  of  lmp>orts  of 
articles  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
articles  produced  by  such  firms  or  subdivi- 
sions thereof  located  within  said  labor  area 
contributed  substantially  to  such  total  or 
I>artlal  separation,  or  threat  thereof. 

Sec.  248.  Determinations  by  Secretabt  op 
Commerce — (a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  on  which  a  petition  is  filed  under  Sec. 
247,  but  In  any  event  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  that  date,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  petitioning  local  gov- 
ernmental agency  or  agencies  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  Sec.  247  and  Issue  a  certifica- 
tion of  eligibility  to  apply  for  assistance 
under  this  chapter.  The  certification  shall 
specify  the  date  on  which  the  total  or  partial 
worker  separation  began  or  threatened  to 
begin. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  concludes  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  can  aid  him  in  reach- 
ing a  determination  under  this  section,  he 
may  request  the  Tariff  Commission  to  con- 
duct an  Investigation  of  fact  relevant  to  such 
determination  and  to  report  the  results 
within  a  specified  time.  In  his  request,  the 
Secretary  may  state  the  particular  kinds  of 
data  which  he  deems  appropriate  to  be  In- 
cluded. 


(c)  Upon  reaching  his  determination  on  a 
petition,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  pub- 
lish a  summary  of  the  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(d)  Once  a  petition  or  petitions  are  filed, 
the  responsibility  for  establishing  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  the  qualifying  cir- 
cumstances necessary  under  this  chapter 
shall  rest  with  the  Secretary. 

Subchapter  B — Program  Benefits 
Sec.  249  Adjustment  Assistance  Coun- 
cils—  (a)  Within  60  days  of  the  certiflcaUon 
of  a  labor  area  under  Sec.  247,  the  Secretary 
shall  send  representatives  to  said  area  to 
meet  with  local  officials  and  members  of  the 
general  public  in  order  to  ( 1 )  acquaint  them 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  potential 
benefits  available  thereunder;  (3)  assist  In 
the  formation  of  an  Adjustment  Assistance 
Council  under  this  Section;  (3)  and  provide 
any  other  assistance  that  may  be  necessary 
to  initiate  a  successful  Adjustment  Assistance 
program. 

(b)  Each  local  governmental  agency  within 
a  single  labor  area  which  is  found  certified 
under  Sec.  247,  shall  choose  representatives 
to  an  Adjustment  Assistance  Council.  Each 
local  governmental  unit  shall  be  allocated 
one  position  on  said  Council  for  every  3.000 
people  or  fraction  over  one  thousand,  five 
hundred  people  residing  In  said  labor  area. 
All  local  governmental  agencies  within  said 
labor  area  shall  be  entitled  to  place  repre- 
sentatives on  such  Council  within  ninety 
days  of  notice  of  the  establishment  of  such 
Council  being  published  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  said  labor  area. 

(c)  Such  Adjustment  Assistance  Council 
shall  develop  and  Implement  a  redevelop- 
ment plan  and  coordinate  local  efforts  under 
this  Act  Intended  to  bring  about  the  econom- 
ic rejuvenation  of  its  labor  area. 

Sec.  250. — Council  Stait.  The  Secretary, 
up>on  application  by  a  duly  constituted  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Council,  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  defray  not  to  exceed  SO 
per  centum  of  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
maintain  professional  and  clerical  staff  of 
such  council  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  certification  of  the 
labor  area  under  section  247.  Such  profes- 
sional staff  shall  be  limited  in  size  to  one  per- 
son for  every  fifty  thousand  people  within 
said  labor  market  area.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  defray  50  per 
centum  of  the  administrative  costs  of  said 
Council  for  three  yeare  after  the  expiration 
of  the  original  two-year  grant  under  this 
section. 

Sec.  251. — Technical  Assistance.  The  Sec- 
retary, upon  application  by  a  duly  consti- 
tuted Adjustment  Assistance  Council.  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  to  said  Council  such  tech- 
nical ^assistance  as  would  be  helpful  In  al- 
leviating or  preventing  conditions  of  exces- 
sive unemployment  or  underemployment  in 
said  labor  area.  Such  assistance  may  Include 
project  planning  and  feasibility  studies,  man- 
agement and  operational  assistance,  euid 
studies  evaluating  the  needs  of,  and  develop- 
ing potentialities  for,  economic  growth  in 
the  labor  area.  Such  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  through  members  of 
his  staff,  through  the  employment  of  private 
individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  corporations, 
or  suitable  Institutions,  under  contrsu:ts  en- 
tered into  for  such  purposes,  or  through 
grants-in-aid  to  said  Adjustment  Assistance 
Council. 

Sec.  252  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
Adjustment  Assistance  Council,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized — 

(1)  To  make  direct  grants  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  development  of  land  and  Improve- 
ments for  public  works,  public  service,  or  de- 
velopment facility  usage,  and  the  acquisition, 
construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration,  ex- 
pansion or  Improvement  of  such  facilities. 
Including  related  machinery  and  equipment, 
within  the  labor  area,  if  he  finds  that — 
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(A)  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  sought  will  directly  or  Indirectly  (1) 
tend  to  improve  the  opportunities,  in  the 
area  where  such  project  Is  or  will  be  located. 
for  the  successful  establishment  or  expansion 
of  Industrial  or  commercial  plants  or  facil- 
ities, (11)  otherwise  assist  In  the  creation  of 
additional  long-term  employment  opportu- 
nities for  such  area,  or  (111)  primarily  bene- 
fit the  long-term  unemployed  and  membere 
of  low-Income  families  or  otherwise  sub- 
stantially further  the  objectives  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

(B)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  is  re- 
quested will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  it  Is,  or  will 
be,  located; 

(C)  the  project  to  be  undertaken  will  pro- 
vide immediate  useful  work  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  In  that  area. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  hereof,  the 
amount  of  any  direct  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  project  shall  not  exceed  2  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  supplementary 
grant  under  this  section  for  any  project  shall 
not  exceed  the  applicable  percentage  estab- 
lished by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  any 
such  project  (Including  assumptions  of  debt) 
be  less  than  20  per  centum  of  such  cost, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  an  In- 
dian tribe,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
non-Federal  share  below  such  per  centum  or 
may  waive  the  non -Federal  share. 

In  the  case  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines has  exhausted  Its  effective  taxing  and 
borrowing  capacity,  the  Secretary  may  reduce 
the  non-Pederal  share  below  such  per  centum 
or  may  waive  the  non-Federal  share.  Supple- 
mentai7  grants  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary, In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  by  Increasing  the  amounts 
of  direct  grants  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion or  by  the  payment  of  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  to  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  applicable  Federal  pro- 
prams.  Notwithstanding  any  requirement  as 
to  the  amount  or  sourees  of  non-Federal 
funds  that  may  otherwise  be  applicable  to 
the  Federal  program  Involved,  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  subsection  shall  be  used  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  Increasing  the  Federal 
contribution  to  specific  projects  In  certified 
labor  areas  under  such  programs  above  the 
fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  otherwise  authorized  by  the  applica- 
ble law.  The  term  "designated  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs."  as  used  In  this  subeection, 
means  such  existing  or  future  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  assisting  in  the  construc- 
tion or  equipping  of  facilities  as  the  Secretary 
may,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  designate  as  eligible  for  allocation  of 
funds  under  this  section.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  any  supplementary  grant  avail- 
able to  any  project  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
relative  needs  of  the  area,  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  assisted,  and  the  amount  of 
such  fair  user  charges  or  other  revenues  as 
the  project  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
generate  In  excess  of  those  which  would 
amortize  the  local  share  of  Initial  costs  and 
provide  for  its  successful  operation  and  main- 
tenance (Including  depreciation). 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  this 
section  which  wUl  assure  that  adequate  con- 
sideration Is  given  to  the  relative  needs  of 
eligible  areas.  In  prescribing  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  procedures,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  among  other  relevant  factors  ( 1 )  the 
severity  of  the  rates  of  unemployment  In  the 
eligible  areas  and  the  duration  of  such  un- 


employment and  (2)  the  Income  levels  of 
families  and  the  extent  of  underemployment 
In  eligible  areas. 

(e)  Except  for  projects  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress,  no  financial  assistance 
shall  be  extended  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  public  service  or  development 
facility  which  would  compete  with  an  exist- 
ing privately  owned  public  utility  rendering 
a  service  to  the  public  at  rates  or  charges 
subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  body  determines  that  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  facility  for  which  the 
financial  assistance  is  to  be  extended  there 
is  a  need  for  an  increase  In  such  servloe  (tak- 
ing Into  consideration  reasonably  foresee- 
able future  needs)  which  the  existing  public 
utility  is  not  able  to  meet  through  its  exist- 
ing facilities  or  through  an  expansion  which 
it  agrees  to  undertake. 

Sec  253. — Loans  and  Guarantees. —  (a) 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  purchase 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  and  to  make  loans 
(which  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
include  participations  in  loans)  to  aid  in 
financing  any  project  within  said  labor  area 
for  the  purchase  or  development  of  land  and 
facilities  (Including  machinery  and  equip- 
ment) for  Industrial  or  commercial  usage, 
including  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
and  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  or  unoccu- 
pied buildings,  and  the  alteration,  conver- 
sion, or  enlargement  of  ,«xlstlng  buildings: 
and  (2)  to  guarantee  loans  for  working 
capital  made  to  private  borrowers  by  private 
lending  institutions  In  connection  with  proj- 
ects In  redevelopment  areas  assisted  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  hereof,  upon  application 
of  such  institution  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  such  guarantee 
shall  at  any  time  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  outstanding  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  such  loan. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions: 

(1)  Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
extended  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another  or  to  assist  sub- 
contractors whose  purpose  Is  to  divest,  or 
whose  economic  success  is  dependent  upon 
divesting,  other  contractors  or  subcontrac- 
tors of  contracts  theretofore  customarily  jjer- 
formed  by  them:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  limitations  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  assistance  for  the  expansion  of  an 
existing  business  entity  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch,  affiliate,  or  sub- 
sidiary of  such  entity  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  establishment  of  such  branch,  affil- 
iate, or  subsidiary  will  not  result  In  an  in- 
crease In  unemployment  of  the  area  of  orig- 
inal location  or  in  any  other  area  where  such 
entity  conducts  business  operations,  unless 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  Is  being  estab- 
lished with  the  intention  of  closing  down  the 
operations  of  the  existing  business  entity  in 
the  area  of  its  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  where  it  conducts  such  operations. 

(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended  only 
to  applicants,  both  private  and  public  (in- 
cluding Indian  tribes),  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  such  assistance  by  the  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Council  In  the  labor  area 
In  which  the  project  Is  to  be  financed  is 
located. 

(3)  The  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  must  be  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  more  than  a  temporary  alleviation 
of  unemployment  or  underemployment  with- 
in the  labor  area  wherein  It  is  or  will  be 
located. 

(4)  No  loan  or  guarantee  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance  ap- 


plied for  Is  not  otherwise  available  from  pri- 
vate lenders  or  from  other  Federal  agencies 
on  terms  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary will  permit  the  accomplishment  of  the 
project. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  loan 
without  a  participation  unless  he  determines 
that  the  loan  cannot  be  made  on  a  partic- 
ipation basis. 

(6)  No  evidence  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  or 
guaranteed  unless  it  Is  determined  that  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 

(7)  No  loan.  Including  renewals  or  exten- 
sion thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a 
period  exceeding  twenty-five  years  and  no 
evidence  of  Indebtedness  maturing  more  than 
twenty-five  years  from  date  of  purchase  may 
be  purchased  hereunder:  Proftded,  That  the 
foregoing  restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  In  bankruptcy  or 
equitable  reorganization  or  as  a  creditor  In 
other  proceedings  attendant  upon  insolvency 
of  the  obligor. 

(8)  Loans  made  and  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness purchased  under  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  compsu'able  to 
the  average  maturities  of  such  loans,  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  plus  additional  charge,  if  any. 
toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  its  purpose. 

(9)  Loan  Assistance  shall  not  exceed  65  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  applicant 
(excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  in  connec- 
tion with  the  undertaking)  of  acquiring  or 
developing  land  in  facilities  (including  ma- 
chinery and  equipment » ,  and  of  construct- 
ing, altering,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or 
enlarging  the  building  or  buildings  of  the 
particular  project,  and  shall,  among  others, 
be  on  the  condition  that — 

(A)  other  funds  are  available  in  an 
amount  which,  together  with  the  assistance 
provided  hereunder,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay 
such  aggregate  cost; 

(B)  not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  cost  be  supplied  as  equity  capltaJ 
or  as  a  loan  repayable  In  no  shorter  period  of 
time  and  at  no  faster  an  amortization  rate 
than  the  Federal  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  this  section  Is  being  repaid, 
and  if  such  a  loan  is  secured.  Its  security  shall 
be  subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  lien  or 
Hens  securing  such  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance: Provided,  however.  That,  except  in 
projects  involving  financial  participation  by 
Indian  tribes,  not  less  than  6  per  centum  of 
such  aggregate  cost  shaU  be  supplied  by  the 
State  or  any  agency,  instnimentality,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  by  a  community 
or  area  organization  which  is  nongovern- 
mental in  character,  unless  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  in  accordance  with  objective 
standards  promulgated  by  regulation  that  all 
or  part  of  such  funds  are  not  reasonably 
available  to  the  project  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic distress  of  the  area  or  for  other  good 
cause.  In  which  case  he  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement of  this  provision  to  the  extent  of 
such  unavailability,  and  allow  the  funds  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  to  be  supplied  by 
the  applicant  or  by  such  other  non-Federal 
source  as  may  reasonably  be  available  to  the 
project: 

(C)  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  such 
action  necessary  to  encourage  financial  par- 
ticipation in  a  particular  project  by  other 
lenders  and  investors,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subparagraph  (B) ,  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  extended  under  this 
section  may  be  repayable  only  after  other 
loans  made  In  connection  with  such  project 
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have  been  repaid  In  full,  and  the  security. 
If  any,  for  such  Federal  financial  assistance 
may  oe  subordinai«  and  inferior  to  the  Hen 
or  Hens  securing  other  loans  made  In  connec- 
tion with  the  same  project. 

Sec.  254. — Authorization.  There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appointed  $200,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1979. 


ESP  AND  HUD:   THE  CONTINUING 
CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  my  long-standing 
interest  in  consumer  protection  activities 
in  the  housing  field. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  reported  on 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  reluctance  to  approve  the 
operation  of  the  Economic  Security  Pro- 
gram of  the  ESP-Fidelity  Corporation. 

ESP  protects  a  homebuyer  from  miss- 
ing up  to  six  mortgage  payments  in  a 
3-year  period  due  to  involuntary  unem- 
ployment. A  builder  purchases  the  pro- 
tection for  a  subdivision  through  a  one- 
time premium  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
required  monthly  debt  service  payment. 

HUD  first  indicated  approval  in  March 
1972  of  the  operation  of  this  plan  in 
connection  with  FHA  insiired  proper- 
ties, but  reversed  this  position  last  June. 

"liiis  decision  was  based  on  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  extremely  rigid  and 
unreasonable  application  of  regulations. 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Lynn  of  HUD  stating  once  again 
the  Department's  rationale  and  I  want 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues.  I  want  to 
share,  as  well,  portions  of  an  analysis  of 
ESP  and  the  FHA  and  VA  positions  on 
the  program  w'ritten  by  the  distinguished 
housing  specialist  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Dr.  Henry  B.  Schechter. 

Dr.  Schechter's  analysis,  prepared 
originally  for  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  answers  with  devastating 
thoroughness,  I  believe,  the  arguments 
put  forward  by  HUD.  I  draw  attention, 
in  particular,  to  Dr.  Schechter's  conclu- 
sion that  "it  is  difficult  to  imderstand 
why  FHA  and  VA  should  oppose  ESP 
policies.  In  addition  to  consumer  protec- 
tion, it  would  help  to  lower  the  FHA  and 
VA  foreclosure  rates." 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  studies 
by  the  VA  and  the  Savings  &  Loan 
League  indicate  that  loss  of  income  is 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  mortgage 
delinquency  and  default. 

I  cannot  help  but  question  HUD's  In- 
terest in  the  housing  consumer  in  light  of 
its  attitude  toward  this  program.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  the  Home  Buyers  and 
Homeowners  Protection  Act — S.  1614 — 
which  would  remove  the  Department's 
grounds  for  objecting  to  programs  similar 
to  this  one.  Legislative  remedies  seem  to 
be  the  only  ones  open  to  the  housing 
consumer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In 
the  Record  the  letter  to  me  from  Secre- 
tary Lj-nn  and  the  analysis  of  ESP  by 
Henrj'  Schechter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


The  Secretaby  or  Housing 

AND  Ubran  Development, 
Washington,  DC.  April  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  am  replying  further 
to  your  letter  of  February  22,  1973,  concern- 
ing Mr.  Laurence  August  and  his  company, 
the  Economic  Security  Programs  Fidelity 
Corporation. 

I  am  advised  that  a  thorough  review  of 
the  E.S.P.  plan  was  made  by  the  Appraisal 
and  Mortgage  Risk  Division  of  this  Depart- 
ment and  that  the  decision  concerning  It 
was  b^ed  upon  the  underwriting  criteria 
used  by  this  Department  in  determining  the 
maximum  insurable  amount  of  a  mortgage. 
That  decision  was  not  in  any  way  a  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  E.S.P.  as  an  appro- 
priate means  of  protecting  a  homeowner's 
income  as  an  employee.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  merely  a  conclusion  that  where  a  buUder 
ofTers  a  home  for  sale  at  a  price  which  In- 
cludes unemployment  Insurance,  this  De- 
partment in  appraising  the  value  of  the 
home  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  max- 
imum insurable  mortgage  thereon  must 
deduct  from  that  price  that  part  attribu- 
table to  the  cost  of  the  insurance  of  the  un- 
employment Insurance  plan.  Of  course,  this 
is  because  the  value  of  the  house  is  In  no 
way  augmented  by  the  Insurance  plan. 

Otherwise,  the  Department  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  encouraging  or  discouraging  the  use 
of  this  particular  plan  by  home  buyers.  Pre- 
sumably the  plan  could  be  purchased  by  a 
home  buyer  for  either  a  lump  sum  single 
premium  or  by  payment  of  Installment  pre- 
miums. We  are  merely  not  peniiitting  a  lump 
sum  premium  to  be  added  on  to  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  an  Insured  mortgage  by 
Including  the  amount  of  that  premium  In 
our  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  house. 

To  test  the  validity  of  our  decision.  Mr. 
August  has  Instituted  three  law  suits 
against  the  Department.  One  has  been  dis- 
missed by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit.  The  other  two 
are  presently  pending  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Central  IWstrict  of 
California  and  Involve  a  complaint  for  an 
Injunction  and  a  complaint  for  damages 
based  upon  an  alleged  breach  of  contract, 
libel  and  slander.  We  will,  of  course,  abide  by 
the  Judgment  of  the  court  In  those  cases. 

With  regard  to  unemployment  Insurance 
for  mortgagors  generally,  a  study  was  made 
by  the  Insurance  Technical  Advisory  Group, 
which  was  organized  by  this  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  Implementing  Section  109  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  This  group  Included  representatives 
from  The  American  Life  Convention,  The 
Health  Insurance  Association  of  America,  and 
the  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
The  findings  of  this  group  were  that:  (I)  in 
the  cases  of  mortgagors  confronted  with  the 
hazards  of  disability,  unemployment  or 
death,  only  a  small  percentage  resulted  In 
foreclosure;  (2)  the  hazard  of  unemploy- 
ment Is  a  difficult  one  to  provide  for  through 
an  Insurance  contract;  (3)  there  is  Insuf- 
ficient documentation  of  mortgage  experi- 
ence to  formulate  the  standards  required 
with  the  degree  of  deflnlteness  which  would 
be  essential  for  an  Insurance  program;  and 
(4)  relief  might  be  best  granted  on  a  de- 
termination being  made  In  each  case  on  the 
basts  of  specific  needs. 

I  am  advised  that  this  Department  Is  re- 
viewing our  present  forbearance  procedures 
and  endeavoring  to  develop  more  effective 
ways  of  using  them  In  helping  mortgagors 
who  are  unable  to  make  mortgage  payments. 
In  fact,  this  Department  on  January  11, 1973. 
Issued  a  letter  to  All  Approved  Mortgagees 
instructing  them  that,  when  apprising  de- 
llnquer*.  mortgagors  of  the  consequences  of 
contln:   d  default  in  the  mortgage  pi  yments. 


the  notification  should  advise  the  mortgagor 
that  If  he  had  lost  his  Job,  was  iU  or  had 
a  temporary  financial  hardship,  the  mort- 
gagee or  this  Department  could  aid  him  if 
he  asked  for  such  assistance. 

I  share  your  advocacy  of  a  consumer- 
oriented  FHA  program.  It  was  the  concern 
for  the  consumer  that  caused  reconsideration 
to  be  given  to  the  EJ3.P.  plan.  We  strive  to 
assure  that  purchasers  are  not  obligated  to 
pay  any  more  for  a  home  than  is  actually 
required. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jamxs  T.  Lynn. 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  19, 1972. 
To:    Housing   Subcommittee.   Attn:    George 

Gross. 
From:  Economics  Division. 
Subject:   Economic  Security   Program — ESP 

Fidelity  Corporation. 

the  esp  program 
The  Economic  Security  Program  Is  a  group 
policy  program  of  mortgagor  unemployment 
Insurance  for  debt  service  marketed  by  the 
ESP  Fidelity  Corporations.  The  latter  sells 
builders  the  program  which  requires  the 
builder  to  purchase  policies  on  behalf  of  all 
new  homebuyers  In  a  subdivision.  A  builder 
pays  a  one-time  premium  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  required  monthly  debt  service  pay- 
ments, i.e.  principal.  Interest,  taxes  and  In- 
surance. The  homebuyer  Is  then  entitled  to 
benefits  of  up  to  a  maximum  of  six  fuU 
monthly  debt  service  payments  while  un- 
employed during  the  first  three  years  of 
ownership.  Benefits  become  payable  after  30 
consecutive  days  of  unemployment. 

FHA    and    VA    position 

The  position  of  FHA,  In  which  VA  concurs, 
is  stated  In  HUD  Assistant  Secretary-Com- 
missioner Gulledge's  letter  of  July  28,  1972 
to  Laurence  I.  August.  The  line  of  reason- 
ing Is  as  follows : 

(1)  Since  a  buUder  purchases  this  policy 
with  the  Intent  of  giving  it  to  the  pur- 
chaser, of  necessity  the  builder  must  take 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  policy 
In  establlsblng  the  price  of  the  home. 

(2)  The  statute  requires  that  the  pur- 
chaser make  a  minimum  cash  down  pay- 
ment equal  to  a  given  percentage  of  the 
total  acquisition  cost  of  the  property. 

(3)  Where  the  seller  transfers  to  the  buyer 
Items  unrelated  to  the  real  estate  securing 
the  mortgage,  the  current  market  price  of 
the  item  must  be  deducted  from  the  con- 
tract price  of  the  real  property  to  arrive 
at  its  acquisition  cost. 

(4)  The  ESP  policy  apparently  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  such  an  unrelated  Item  and 
would  be  treated  as  a  reduction  in  the  ac- 
quisition coet. 

(5)  Where  the  resultant  acquisition  cost 
is  less  than  the  appraised  value,  the  reduc- 
tion in  acquisition  cost  would  cause  a  re- 
duction In  the  Insurable  mortgage  amount. 

The  latter  effect  would  occur  because  the 
mortgage  amount  could  not  exceed  a  given 
percentage  of  either  the  appraised  value  or 
total  acquisition  cost.  Generally  these  two 
figures  have  been  so  close  that  the  reduction 
of  the  FHA  acquisition  cost  figvire,  by  the 
amount  of  the  ESP  policy  premium  would 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  insurable 
mortgage  amount.  There  would  be  a  simi- 
lar effect  under  the  VA  program  where  the 
(appraised)  Reasonable  Value,  which  gov- 
erns the  maximum  mortgage  amount,  woxild 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  ESP  policy 
premium. 

GuUedge  also  points  out  that  because  of 
the  prerequisite  of  30  consecutive  days  of 
unemployment  for  benefits  to  become  pay- 
able it  is  conceivable  that  the  loan  would 
already  be  In  default  before  the  homeowner 
becomes  eligible  for  benefits,  and  It  would 
not  help  the  homeowner. 
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COMMENTS 

(1)  One  of  the  elements  upon  which  the 
FHA/VA  position  rests  is  that  the  coet  of 
the  ESP  policy  is  added  to  other  costs  by  the 
builder  when  he  establishes  his  selling  price. 
As  pointed  out  on  page  2  of  the  letter  of 
August  7,  1972  from  Mark  A.  Ivener  to 
Eugene  A.  Gulledge,  the  builder  can  actually 
reduce  bis  costs  through  quicker  sales  in- 
duced by  the  ESP  policy,  thus  significantly 
reducing  his  Interim  financing  interest  costs 
which  mount  as  houses  remain  unsold. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  really 
should  be  of  no  concern  as  to  how  a  builder 
arrives  at  his  selling  price.  The  FHA  statute 
directs  FHA  to  relate  the  loan  to  (a)  the 
appraised  value  and  (b)  total  acquisition 
cost  to  the  buyer.  The  appraised  value  is 
supposed  to  reflect  current  market  value, 
which  FHA  and  VA  presumably  are  compe- 
tent to  determine.  The  acquisition  cost 
clearly  includes  the  selling  price.  In  neither 
case  does  FHA  or  VA  have  to,  nor  do  they, 
look  at  component  costs  of  the  builder. 

Admittedly,  the  ESP  policy  is  a  market- 
ing device  with  a  cost.  Some  buUders  absorb 
closing  costs  (as  the  ESP  people  point  out), 
and  some  builders  choose  to  spend  an  ab- 
normal amount  per  unit  for  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. Assuming  that  $100  per  unit  for 
advertising  is  average  or  "normal"  In  an 
area,  FHA  would  not  claim  that  a  builder 
who  wants  to  spend  $500  per  unit  really 
could  have  sold  the  house  for  $400  less  and 
reduce  his  maximum  mortgage  amount 
accordingly. 

(2)  Another  Important  element  in  the 
FHA/VA  position  Is  that  the  ESP  policy  is 
an  item  "unrelated  to  the  real  estate  securing 
the  mortgage  to  the  buyer*.  This  statement 
can  be  made  only  in  a  very  literal  sense  be- 
cause the  policy  benefits  are  available  only 
to  the  original  purchaser,  and  the  right  to 
such  benefits  cannot  be  transferred  along 
with  the  house.  The  additional  security  of 
ownership  retention  afforded  to  the  pur- 
chaser Is  a  part  of  his  property  ownership 
status,  however,  and  is  thus  related  to  the 
real  estate  securing  the  mortgage  during 
those  first  three  years. 

(3)  With  respect  to  the  FHA  observation 
that,  due  to  the  policy  prerequisite  of  30 
continuous  days  of  unemployment  before 
benefits  become  payable,  some  homeowners 
might  already  be  In  default  by  then,  the 
Ivener  letter  of  August  7,  pages  3"  and  4.  con- 
tains a  rebuttal.  Ivener  points  out  that,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  lender  a  Certificate  of 
Default  Is  issued  between  30  and  90  days  to 
make  up  past  due  payments,  penalties  and 
Interest.  He  also  claimed  that  in  virtually 
every  ca-se  a  pa>-ment  wor.Id  be  made  on  the 
scheduled  payment  date  following  30  days  of 
unemplojTnent.  The  certainty  of  such  policy 
benefit  payments  prior  to  default  would  be 
greatly  enhanced,  however,  if  the  ESP  people 
could  offer  to  change  the  unemployed  days 
requirement  from  30  to  25.  It  Is  believed  that 
the  single  premium  that  they  receive,  equal 
to  81^  percent  of  maximum  payable  benefits 
(one-half  month  of  debt  service  to  cover  up 
to  6  full  monthly  payments)  might  be  ade- 
quate to  cover  the  additional  claim  payments 
that  would  result. 

(4)  As  a  general  matter,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  FHA  and  VA  should  oppose 
ESP  policies.  In  addition  to  consumer  pro- 
tection, it  would  help  to  lower  the  FHA  and 
VA  foreclosure  rates. 

In  this  connection,  the  Congress,  In  Sec- 
tion 109  of  the^iouslng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Hxn5  to  undertake  the  development  of  an 
Insurance  program  to  help  homeowners  In 
meeting  mortgage  payments  in  times  of  per- 
sonal economic  adversity.  The  Secretary  was 
also  directed  to  report  on  his  actions  in  this 
respect  within  6  months.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  a  report  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted, except  for  an  Interim,  non-substan- 


tive letter  to  appropriate  committee  chair- 
man, describing  the  progress  of  study  efforts. 
Henry  B.  Schechter, 
Senior  Specialist  in  Housing. 


HOW  JOB  EaSTRICHMENT  WORKS: 
PROOF  FROM  A.T.  &  T. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Robr 
ert  Ford,  personnel  director — Work  Or- 
ganization and  Environmental  Research 
at  A.T.  &  T.,  is  a  major  figure  in  job  en- 
richment efforts  in  America.  He  is  a 
pioneer  in  the  growing  movement  to 
eliminate  dumb-dumb  jobs. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  Harvard 
Business  Review  for  January-February 
this  year,  Mr.  Ford  explains  why  job  en- 
richment works — with  examples.  One  of 
Mr.  Ford's  most  compelling  points  is 
that  job  enrichment  efforts  both  result 
in  better  satisfied  employees — and  citi- 
zens— and  in  higher  productivity.  In  the 
examples,  he  cites,  productivity  has  in- 
creased as  much  as  four  times. 

But  the  most  compelling  point  Mr. 
Ford  makes  is  that  employees  are  much 
more  capable  than  most  managers  as- 
sume them  to  be.  He  notes  that: 

We  consistently  erred  In  forming  the 
(work)  modules;  we  tended  to  "under- 
whelm" employees.  Eventually,  we  learned 
that  the  worker  can  do  more,  especially  as 
hts  or  her  experience  builds. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Ford  reports  that: 
Many    responsibilities    can    be    moved    to 

lower  grade  levels,  usually  to  the  advantage 

of  every  Job  involved. 

I  cannot  commend  Mr.  Ford  and  A.T. 

&  T.  too  highly  for  these  efforts  to 
change  the  nature  of  work.  I  can  only 
urge  that  such  activities  be  broadened 
and  intensified — at  A.T.  &  T.  and  in 
every  American  enterprise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Job  Enrichment  Lessons  from  .'V.  T.  &  T. 
(By  Robert  N,  Ford) 

(Note. — Exhibits  referred  to  are  not  print- 
ed in  the  Record.) 

FOREWORD 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  is  a  pioiieer  in  the  enrichment  of 
routine  white-collar  and  blue-collar  Jobs  to 
bolster  employee  motivation,  as  well  as  Im- 
prove efficiency  and  productivity  and  reduce 
turnover.  In  this  article  the  man  responsible 
for  initiating  these  programs  in  the  company 
and  Its  subsidiaries  describes  how  the  "slice" 
of  work  is  redesigned  into  a  natural  func- 
tional unit,  control  of  it  is  given  to  the  em- 
ployee, and  he  Is  ensured  sufficient  feedback 
to  know  how  he  is  doing.  The  author  also 
dlscxisses  a  promising  approach  that  goes 
beyond  individual  Job  enrichment — the 
"nesting"  of  related  Jobs. 

Mr.  Ford  Is  Personnel  Director — Work  Or- 
ganization and  Environmental  Research  at 
AT&T.  He  has  written  about  Job  enrichment 
in  two  books.  Motivation  Through  the  Work 
Itself  (American  Management  Association, 
1969)  and  The  Obstinate  Employee  (Van 
Nostrand-Reinhold,  scheduled  for  1973  pub- 
lication). In  1970  the  American  Society  for 
Training  and  Development  gave  him  a  spe- 
cial award  for  his  "substantial  contribution 
to  the  training  and  development  profession. " 


There  is  a  mounting  problem  in  the  land, 
the  concern  of  employed  persons  with  their 
work  life.  Blue-collar  workers  are  increasing- 
ly expressing  unhapplness  over  the  monot- 
ony of  the  production  line.  White-coUar 
workers  want  to  barter  less  of  their  life  for 
bread.  More  professional  groups  are  unioniz- 
ing to  fight  back  at  somebody. 

The  annual  reports  of  many  companies 
frequently  proclaim,  "Our  employees  are  our 
most  Important  resoiirce."  Is  this  a  state- 
ment of  conviction  or  Is  it  mere  rhetoric? 
If  it  represents  conviction,  then  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  conclude  that  many  business 
organizations  are  unwittingly  squandering 
their  resources. 

The  enormous  economic  gains  that  sprang 
from  the  thinking  of  the  scientific  manage- 
ment school  of  the  early  1900's — the  tlme- 
and-motlon  study  analysts,  the  creators  of 
production  lines — may  have  ended  Insofar 
as  they  depend  on  utilizing  human  beings 
more  efficiently.  Without  discarding  these 
older  insights,  we  need  to  consider  more  re- 
cent evidence  showing  that  the  tasks  them- 
selves can  be  changed  to  give  workers  a  feel- 
ing of  accomplishment. 

The  growing  pressure  for  a  four  day  work- 
week Is  not  necessarily  evidence  that  people 
do  not  care  about  their  work;  they  may  be 
rejecting  their  work  in  the  form  that  con- 
fronts them.  To  ask  employees  to  repeat  one 
small  task  all  day,  at  higher  and  higher 
rates  of  speed,  is  no  way  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure for  a  shorter  workweek,  nor  is  it  any 
longer  a  key  to  rising  productivity  In  Amer- 
ica. Work  need  not  be  so  frequently  a  be- 
trayal of  one's  education  and  ability. 

From  1965  to  1968  a  group  of  researchers 
at  AT&T  conducted  19  formal  field  experi- 
ment In  Job  enrichment.  The  success  of 
these  studies  has  led  to  many  company  proj- 
ects since  then.  Prom  this  work  and  the 
studit.'s  of  others  (many  of  them  discussed 
previously  in  HBR)  we"  have  learned  Jhat 
the  "lifesaving"  jxirtlon  of  many  jobs  can  be 
expanded.  Conversely,  the  boring  and  un- 
challenglng  aspects  can  be  reduced — not  to 
say  eliminated. 

Furthermore,  the  "nesting"  of  related,  al- 
ready enriched  Job? — a  new  concept — may 
constitute  another  big  step  toward  better 
utilization  of  "our  most  Important  resoiu-ce." 

First  In  this  article  I  shall  break  down  the 
Job  enrichment  strategy  into  three  steps. 
Then  I  shall  demonstrate  what  we  at  AT&T 
have  been  doing  for  seven  years  in  organizing 
the  work  beyond  enrichment  of  Individual 
jobs.  In  the  course  of  my  discussion,  I  shall 
use  no  illustrations  that  were  not  clearly 
successful  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  em- 
ployees and  the  company. 

While  obviously  the  functions  described  In 
the  Illustrations  differ  superficially  from 
those  In  most  other  companies,  they  are  still 
similar  enough  to  production  and  service 
tasks  In  other  organizations  to  permit  mean- 
ingful comparison.  It  is  Important  to  examine 
the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  rather  than 
the  external  aspects  of  the  functions. 

Moreover,  in  considering  ways  to  enrich 
jobs,  I  am  not  talking  about  those  elements 
that  serve  only  to  "maintain"  employees: 
wages,  fringe  benefits,  clean  restroonis.  a 
pleasant  atmosphere,  and  so  on.  Any  organi- 
zation must  meet  the  market  In  these  respects 
or  its  employees  will  go  elsewhere. 

No,  employees  are  saying  more  than  "treat 

me  well."  They  are  also  saying  "use  me  w-ell." 

The  former  Is  the  maintenance  side  of  the 

coin,  the  latter  is  the  work  motivation  side. 

anatomy  of  enrichment 

In  talking  about  Job  enrichment.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  go  beyond  such  high-level  con- 
cepts as  "self-actualization,"  "need  for 
achievement,"  and  "psychological  growth." 
It  is  necessary  to  specify  the  steps  to  be 
taken.  The  strategy  can  be  broken  down  into 
these  aspects — improving  work  through  sys- 
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tematlc  ch&nges  In  (a)  the  module  of  work, 
(b)  control  of  the  module,  and  (c)  the  feed- 
back signaling  whether  something  has  been 
accomplished.  I  shall  dlscuas  each  of  these 
aspects  In  turn. 

WORK    MODTTLB 

Through  changing  the  work  modules,  In- 
diana Bell  Telephone  Company  scored  a 
striking  success  In  Job  enrichment  within  the 
space  of  two  years.  In  Indlanaf>olis,  33  em- 
ployees, most  of  them  at  the  lowest  clerical 
wage  level,  compiled  all  telephone  directories 
for  the  state.  The  processing  from  clerk  to 
clerk  was  laid  out  In  21  steps,  many  of  which 
were  merely  for  verification.  The  steps  In- 
cluded manuscript  reception,  manuscript 
verification,  keypunch,  keypunch  verlflc*- 
tlon,  ad  copy  reception,  ad  copy  verification, 
and  so  on — a  production  line  as  real  as  any 
In  Detroit.  Each  book  Is  Issued  yearly  to  the 
customers  named  In  It,  and  the  printing 
Bchediile  calls  for  the  appearance  of  about 
one  different  directory  per  week. 

In  1968,  the  year  previous  to  the  start  of 
our  study,  28  new  hires  were  required  to 
keep  the  clerical  force  at  the  33-employee 
level.  Obviously,  such  turnover  had  bad 
consequences.  Prom  every  operating  angle, 
management  wels  dissatisfied. 

In  a  workshop,  the  supervisors  concluded 
that  the  lengthy  verification  routine,  calling 
for  confirmation  of  one's  work  by  other 
clerks,  was  not  solving  the  basic  problem, 
which  was  employee  indifference  toward  the 
tasks.  Treidltlonal  "solutions"  were  Ineffec- 
tive. They  Included  retraining,  supervisor 
complaints  to  the  employees,  and  "commu- 
nicating" with  them  on  the  Importance  to 
customers  of  error-free  listing  of  their  names 
and  places  of  business  In  the  directories. 
As  any  employee  smart  enough  to  be  hired 
knows,  an  Incorrect  listing  wUl  remain  mon- 
umentally wrong  for  a  whole  year. 

The  supervisors  came  up  with  many  Ideas 
for  enriching  the  Job.  The  first  step  was  to 
Identify  the  most  competent  employees,  and 
then  ask  them,  one  by  one,  if  they  felt  they 
could  do  error-free  work,  so  that  having 
others  check  the  work  would  be  pointless. 
Would  they  check  their  own  work  If  no  one 
else  did  it? 

Yea,  they  said  they  could  do  error-free 
work.  With  this  simple  step  the  module 
dropped  from  21  slices  of  clerical  work  to  14. 

Next  the  supervisory  family  decided  to 
take  a  really  big  step.  In  the  case  of  the 
thinner  books,  they  asked  certain  employees 
whether  they  would  like  to  "own"  their  own 
books  and  perform  all  14  remaining  steps 
with  no  verification  unless  they  themselves 
arranged  it  with  other  clerks — as  good  ste- 
nographers do  when  In  doubt  about  a  diffi- 
cult piece  of  paperwork.  Now  the  module 
Included  every  step  (except  keytape.  a  minor 
one). 

Then  the  supervisors  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  a  thick  book,  the  Indianapolis  direc- 
tory, which  requires  many  hands  and  heads. 
They  simply  assigned  letters  of  the  alphabet 
to  Individuals  and  let  them  complete  all  14 
steps  for  each  block  of  letters. 

In  the  past,  new  entries  to  all  directories 
had  moved  from  clerk  to  clerk;  now  all 
paperwork  connected  with  an  entry  be- 
longing to  a  clerk  stayed  with  that  clerk. 
For  example,  the  clerk  prepared  the  dally 
addenda  and  issued  them  to  the  information 
or  directory  assistance  operators.  The  system 
became  so  efficient  that  most  of  the  clerks 
who  handled  the  smaller  directories  had 
charge  of  more  than  one. 

Delimiting  the  module:  In  an  Interview 
one  of  the  clerks  said.  "It's  a  book  of  my 
own."  That  is  the  way  they  felt  about  the 
books.  Although  not  all  modules  are  physi- 
cally so  distinct,  the  idea  for  a  good  module 
is  usually  there.  Ideally,  it  is  a  slice  of  work 
that  gives  an  employee  a  "thing  of  my  own." 
At  ATi&T  I  have  heard  good  modules  de- 
scribed with  pride  In  varloua  ways: 


"A  piece  of  turf"  (especially  a  geographic 
responsibility). 

"My  real  estate"  (by  engineers  responsible 
for  a  group  of  central  offices) . 

"Our  cradle-to-grave  modem  line"  (a 
vastly  Improved  Western  Electric  swltchlng- 
devtce  production  line). 

"Our  mission  impossible  team"  (a  frame- 
men's  team.  Long  Lines  Department). 

The  trouble  with  so  much  work  processing 
Is  that  no  one  is  clearly  responsible  for  a 
total  unit  that  falls.  In  Indianapolis,  by  con- 
trast, when  a  name  in  a  directory  Is  mis- 
spelled or  omitted,  the  clerk  knows  where 
the  respKynsiblllty  lies. 

Delimiting  the  module  is  not  usually  dlf- 
dlfllcult  when  the  tasks  are  in  production,  or 
at  least  physically  defined.  It  Is  more  diffi- 
cult m  service  tasks,  such  a«  handling  a  tele- 
phone call.  But  modules  make  sense  here, 
too,  if  the  employee  has  been  prepared  for 
the  work  so  that  nobody  else  need  be  In- 
volved— In  other  words,  when  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  to  the  caller,  "Let  me  connect 
you  with  my  supervisor  about  that,  please" 
or  'May  I  give  you  our  billing  department, 
please?" 

It  Is  not  always  true  that  any  one  em- 
ployee can  handle  a  complete  service,  but 
out  studies  show  that  we  consistently  erred  in 
fornnlng  the  module,  we  tended  to  "under- 
whelm" employees.  Eventually  we  learned 
that  the  worker  can  do  more,  especially  as  his 
or  her  experience  builds.  We  do  not  have 
even  one  example  from  oxa  business  where 
Job  enrichment  resulted  in  a  smaller  slice  of 
work. 

In  definlns:  modules  that  give  each  em- 
ployee a  natural  area  of  responsibility,  we 
try  to  accumulate  horizontal  slices  of  work 
until  we  have  created  (or  recreated)  one 
of  these  three  entitles  for  him  or  her: 

1.  A  customer  (usually  someone  outside 
the  business). 

2.  A  client  ( usxially  someone  Inside  the 
business,  helping  the  employee  serve  the 
customer) . 

3.  A  task  (In  the  manufactlurlng  end  of 
the  business,  for  example,  where.  Ideally, 
Individual  employees  produce  complete 
Items) . 

Any  one  of  these  three  can  make  a  mean- 
ingful slice  of  work  (In  actuality,  they  are 
not  separated:  obviously,  an  employee  can 
be  working  on  a  task  for  a  customer.)  Mod- 
ules more  difficult  to  differentiate  are  those 
In  which  the  "wholeness  "  of  the  Job  is  less 
clear — that  is.  control  is  not  complete.  They 
Include  cases  where — 

The  employee  Is  merely  one  of  many  en- 
gaged In  providing  the  ultimate  service  or 
item) : 

The  employee's  customer  Is  really  the 
boss  (or  worse  yet.  the  boss's  boss)  who  tells 
him  what  to  do: 

The  Job  Is  to  help  someone  who  tells  the 
employee  what  Is  to  be  done. 

While  Jobs  like  these  are  harder  to  enrich. 
It  Is  worth  trying. 

CONTROL   OF  THE   MODTTLE 

As  an  employee  gains  experience,  the  su- 
pervisor should  continue  to  turn  over  re- 
sponsibility until  the  employee  is  handling 
the  work  completely.  The  reader  may  Infer 
that  supervisors  are  treating  employees  un- 
equally. But  it  is  not  so;  ultimately,  they 
may  all  have  the  complete  Job  if  they  can 
handle  it.  In  the  directory-compilation  case 
cited — which  was  a  typical  assembly-line 
procedure,  although  the  capital  Investment 
was  low — the  supervisors  found  that  they 
could  safely  permit  the  employee  to  say 
when  sales  of  advertisements  in  the  yellow 
pages  must  stop  If  the  ads  were  to  reach 
the  printer  on  time. 

Employees  of  South  Central  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company,  who  set  their  own  cutoff 
dates  for  the  New  Orleans,  Monroeville,  and 
Shreveport  phone  books,  consistently  gave 
themselves  less  time  than  management  had 


previously  allowed.  As  a  result,  the  sale  of 
space  In  the  yellow  pages  one  year  continued 
for  three  additional  weeks,  producing  more 
than  tlOO.OOO  In  extra  revenue. 

But  that  was  only  one  element  In  the 
total  module  and  Its  control.  The  directory 
clerks  talked  directly  to  salesmen,  to  the 
printer,  to  supervisors  in  other  departments 
about  production  problems,  to  service  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  other  as  the  boolu 
moved  through  the  production  stages. 

There  are  obvious  risks  on  the  supervisors' 
side  as  they  give  their  Jobs  away,  piece  by 
piece,  to  selected  employees.  We  have  been 
through  it  enough  to  advise.  "Don't  worry." 
Be  assured  that  supervisors  who  try  it  will 
say,  as  many  in  the  Bell  System  have  said, 
"Now,  at  last,  I  feel  like  a  manager.  Before 
I  was  merely  chief  clerk  around  here." 

In  other  studies  we  have  made,  control 
has  been  handled  by  the  supervisor  to  a  per- 
son when  the  employee  is  given  the  auttaorltj 
to  perform  such  tasks  as  these : 

Set  credit  ratings  for  ciistomers. 

Ask  for,  and  determine  the  size  of,  a 
deposit. 

Cut  off  service  for  nonpayment. 

Make  his  or  her  own  budget,  subject  to 
negotiation. 

Perfcam  work  other  than  that  on  the  order 
sheet  after  negotiating  it  with  the  customer. 

Reject  a  run  or  supply  of  material  because 
of  poor  quality. 

Make  free  use  of  small  tools  or  supplies 
within  a  budget  negotiated  with  the  super* 
visor. 

Talk  to  anyone  at  any  organizational  level 
when  the  employee's  work  is  concerned. 

Call  directly  and  negotiate  for  outside  re- 
pairmen or  suppliers  (within  the  budget)  to 
remedy  a  condition  handicapping  the  em- 
ployee's performance. 

FEEDBACK 

Definition  of  the  module  and  control  of  it 
are  futile  iinless  the  results  of  the  employee's 
effort  are  discernible.  Moreover,  knowledge  of 
the  results  should  go  directly  to  where  it 
will  nurture  motivation — that  is,  to  the  em- 
ployee. People  have  a  great  capacity  for  mid- 
filght  correction  when  they  know  where  they 
stand. 

One  control  responsibility  given  to  ex- 
cellent employees  in  AT&T  studies  Is  self- 
monitoring;  it  lets  them  record  their  own 
"qualities  and  quantities."  For  example,  one 
employee  who  had  only  a  grade-school  edu- 
cation was  taught  to  keep  a  quality  control 
chart  In  which  the  two  identical  parts  of  a 
dry-reed  switch  were  not  to  vary  more  than 
.005  from  an  ideal  dimension.  She  found 
that  for  some  reason  too  many  switches  were 
falling. 

She  proved  that  the  trouble  occurred  when 
one  reed  that  was  off  by  .005  met  another  reed 
that  wsis  off  by  .005.  The  sum,  ,010,  was  too 
much  In  the  combined  component  and  it 
failed.  On  her  own  initiative,  she  recom- 
mended and  saw  to  it  that  the  machine  dies 
were  changed  when  the  reeds  being  stamped 
out  started  to  vary  by  .003  from  the  ideal.  A 
total  variance  of  .006  would  not  be  too  much, 
she  reasoned.  Thvis  the  feedback  she  got 
showed  her  she  was  doing  well  at  her  Job. 

This  example  slows  all  three  factors  at 
work — the  module,  its  control,  and  feed- 
back. She  and  two  men,  a  die  maker  and  a 
machine  operator,  had  the  complete  respon- 
sibility for  producing  each  day  more  than 
100,000  of  these  tiny  parts,  which  are  not 
unlike  two  paper  matches,  but  much  smaller. 
How  can  one  make  a  life  out  of  this?  Well, 
they  did.  The  six  stamping  machines  and  ex- 
pensive photometric  test  equipment  were 
"theirs."  A  forklift  truck  had  been  dedicated 
to  them  (no  waiting  for  someone  else  to 
bring  or  remove  supplies) .  They  ordered  rolls 
of  wire  for  stamping  msichlnes  when  they 
estimated  they  would  need  it.  They  would 
ship  a  roll  back  when  they  had  difficulty 
controlling    It. 
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Compared  with  workers  at  a  plant  orga- 
nized along  traditional  lines,  with  batches 
of  the  reeds  moving  from  shop  to  shop, 
these  three  employees  were  producing  at  a 
foiulold  rate.  Such  a  mlnigroup.  where  each 
person  plays  a  complementary  part,  is  radi- 
cally different  psychologically  from  the  tradi- 
tional group  of  workers,  where  each  Is  doing 
what  the  others  do. 

(In  the  future,  when  now  undreamed-of 
computer  capacities  have  been  reached,  man- 
agement must  Improve  Its  techniques  of 
feeding  performance  results  directly  to  the 
employee  responsible.  And  preferably  It 
should  be  done  before  the  boss  knows  about 
it.) 


IMPROVING    THE    SYSTEM 

>Vhen  a  certain  Job  In  the  Bell  System  is 
being  enriched,  we  ask  the  supervisory  fam- 
ily, "Who  or  what  Is  the  customer/client/task 
In  this  Job?"  Also,  "How  often  can  the  mo- 
dule be  improved?"  And  then,  "How  often 
can  control  or  feedback  be  Improved?  Can  we 
Improve  all  three  at  once?" 

These  are  good  questions  to  ask  in  gen- 
eral. My  oomments  at  this  stage  of  our  knowl- 
edge must  be  impressionistic. 

The  modules  of  most  Jobs  can  be  im- 
proved, we  have  concluded.  Responsibilities 
or  tasks  that  exist  elsewhere  in  the  shop  or 
in  some  other  shop  or  department  need  to  be 
combined  with  the  Job  under  review.  This 
horizontal  loading  is  necessary  until  the  base 
of  the  Job  is  right.  However,  I  have  not  yet 
seen  a  Job  whose  base  was  too  broad. 

At  levels  higher  than  entrance  grade,  and 
especially  in  management  positions,  many  re- 
sponsibilities can  be  moved  to  lower  grade 
levels,  usually,  to  the  advantage  of  every 
Job  Involved.  This  vertical  loading  Is  espe- 
cially important  in  mature  organizations. 

In  the  Indianapolis  directory  office,  21 
piecemeal  tasks  were  combined  into  a  single, 
meaningful,  natural  task.  There  are  counter- 
parts In  other  Industries,  such  as  the  assem- 
bly of  an  entire  dashboard  of  an  automobile 
by  two  workers. 

We  have  evidence  that  two  Jobs — such  as 
the  telephone  installer's  Job  and  the  tele- 
phone repairman's  Job— often  can  make  one 
excellent  "comblnatlonman's"  Job.  But  there 
are  some  Jobs  In  which  the  work  module  is 
already  a  good  one.  One  of  these  is  the  serv- 
ice representative,  the  highly  trained  clerk 
to  whom  a  customer  speaks  when  he  wants 
to  have  a  telephone  Installed,  moved,  or  dis- 
connected, or  when  he  questions  his  tele- 
phone bill.  This  is  sometimes  a  high-turn- 
over Job.  and  when  a  service  representative 
quits  because  of  work  or  task  dissatisfaction, 
there  goes  $3,450  in  training.  In  fact,  much 
of  the  impetus  for  Job  enrichment  came 
through  efforts  to  reduce  these  costs. 

In  this  instance  the  slice  of  work  was  well 
enough  conceived:  nevertheless,  we  obtained 
excellent  results  from  the  procedures  of  Job 
enrichment.  Improvements  In  the  turnover 
situation  were  as  great  as  50^.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  could  Improve  the  control  and  feel- 
back. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  moving  the 
work  module  to  a  lower  level  is  not  the  same 
as  moving  the  control  down.  If  the  super- 
visor decides  that  a  customer's  account  is  too 
long  overdue  and  tells  the  service  representa- 
tive what  to  do,  then  both  the  module  and 
the  control  rest  with  the  supervisor.  When, 
under  Job  enrichment  procedures,  the  serv- 
ice representative  makes  the  decision  that  a 
customer  must  be  contacted,  but  checks  tt 
first  with  the  supervisor,  control  remains  In 
the  supervisor's  hands.  Under  full  Job  en- 
richment, however,  the  service  representa- 
tive has  control. 

Exhibit  I  shows  In  schematic  form  the 
steps  to  be  taken  when  Improving  a  Job.  To 
Increase  control,  responsibility  must  be  ob- 
tained from  higher  levels.  I  have  yet  to  see  an 
instance  where  control  is  moved  upward  to 
enrich  a  Job.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how- 


ever, that  not  every  employee  is  ready  to 
handle  more  control.  That  Is  especially  true 
of  new  employees. 

Moreover,  changing  the  control  of  a  Job  is 
more  threatening  to  supervisors  than  is 
changing  the  module.  In  rejecting  a  Job  en- 
richment proposal,  one  department  head  said 
to  us,  "When  you  have  this  thing  proved 
100%,  let  me  know  and  we'll  try  it." 

As  far  as  feedback  is  concerned,  it  Is  usu- 
ally Improvable,  but  not  until  the  module 
and  control  of  It  are  in  top  condition.  If  the 
supervisory  family  cannot  come  up  with 
good  ways  for  telling  the  employee  how  he 
or  she  is  doing,  the  problem  lies  almost  surely 
in  a  bad  module.  That  is,  the  employee's  work 
is  submerged  In  a  total  unit  and  he  or  she 
has  no  distinct  customer  client  task.  Dur- 
ing the  learning  period,  however,  the  super- 
visor or  teacher  should  provide  the  feedback. 
When  supervisors  use  the  performance  of 
all  employees  as  a  goad  to  individual  em- 
ployees, they  thwart  the  internalization  of 
motivation  that  Job  enrichment  strives  for. 
An  exception  is  the  small  group  of  mutually 
supporting,  complementary  workers,  but  even 
in  this  case  each  individual  needs  knowl- 
edge of  his  or  her  own  results. 

These  generalizations  cannot  be  said  to  be 
based  on  an  unbiased  sample  of  all  Jobs  in 
all  locations.  Usually,  the  study  or  project  lo- 
cations were  not  In  deep  trouble,  nor  were 
they  the  best  operating  units.  The  units  in 
deep  trouble  cannot  stand  still  long  enough 
to  figure  out  what  is  v?rong,  and  the  top  per- 
formers need  no  help.  Therefore,  the  hard- 
nosed,  scientifically  trained  manager  can 
rightfully  say  that  the  Jury  is  still  out  as  to 
whether  Job  enrichment  can  help  In  all  work 
situations.  But  it  has  helped  repeatedly  and 
consistently  on  many  Jobs  In  the  Bell  System. 

JOB    NESTING 

Having  established  to  Its  satisfaction  that 
Job  enrichment  works,  management  at 
AT&T  is  studying  ways  to  go  beyond  the  en- 
riching of  individual  Jobs.  A  technique  that 
offers  great  promise  is  that  of  "nesting" 
several  Jobs  to  Improve  morale  and  upgrade 
performance. 

By  way  of  Ulustratlon  I  shall  describe  how 
a  family  of  supervisors  of  service  representa- 
tives in  a  unit  of  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  Improved  its  service  in- 
dexes, productivity,  collection  of  overdue 
bUls,  and  virtually  every  other  Index  of  per- 
formance. In  two  years  they  moved  their 
Ferguson  District  (adjacent  to  St.  Louis) 
from  near  the  bottom  to  near  the  top  in 
resiUts  among  all  districts  in  the  St.  Louis 
area. 

Before  the  Job  enrichment  effort  started, 
the  service  representatives'  office  was  laid 
out  as  it  appears  In  Exhibit  11.  The  exhibit 
shows  their  desks  in  the  standard,  in-line 
arrangement  fronted  by  the  desks  of  their 
supervisors,  who  exercised  close  control  of 
the  employees. 

As  part  of  the  total  Job  enrichment  ef- 
fort, each  service  rep  group  was  given  a  geo- 
graphical locality  of  its  own,  with  a  set  of 
customers  to  take  care  of.  rather  than  Just 
"the  next  customer  who  calls  in"  from  any- 
where In  the  district.  Some  service  reps^ 
moet  of  them  more  experienced — were  de- 
tached to  form  a  unit  handling  only  the 
businesses  In  the  district. 

Then  the  service  representatives  and  their 
business  office  supervisors  (BOS)  were  moved 
to  form  a  "wagon  train"  layout.  As  Exhibit 
III  shows,  they  were  gathered  into  a  more- 
or-less  circular  shape  and  were  no  longer  di- 
rectly facing  the  desks  of  the  business  office 
supervisors  and  unit  managers.  (The  office 
of  the  district  manager  was  further  removed 
too.) 

Now,  all  was  going  well  wtih  the  service 
representatives'  Job,  but  another  function 
In  the  room  was  in  trouble.  This  was  the 
entry-level  Job  of  service  order  typist.  These 


typists  transmit  the  orders  to  the  telephone 
Installers  and  the  billing  and  other  depart- 
ments. They  and  the  service  order  reviewers — 
a  higher-cl£issification  Job — had  been  located 
previously  in  a  separate  room  that  was  sound- 
proofed and  air-conditioned  because  the 
'TWX  machines  they  used  were  noisy  and 
hot.  When  Its  equipment  was  converted  to 
the  silent,  computer-operated  cathode  ray 
tubes  (CRTs),  the  unit  was  moved  to  a 
corner  of  the  service  reps'  room  (see  Exhibit 
Ul). 

But  six  of  the  eight  typists  quit  in  a  matter 
of  months  after  the  move.  Meanwhile,  the 
percentage  of  service  orders  typed  "on  time" 
fell  below  50%,  then  below  40%. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  six  typists  who 
quit  were  varied,  but  all  appeared  to  be 
rationalizations.  The  managers  who  looked 
at  the  situation,  and  to  the  $25,000  invest- 
ment in  the  layout,  could  see  that  the  feel- 
ing of  physical  isolation  and  the  feeling  of 
having  no  "thing"  of  their  own  were  doubt- 
less the  real  prime  factors.  As  the  arrange- 
ment existed,  any  service  order  typist  could 
be  called  on  to  type  an  order  for  any  service 
representative.  On  its  face,  this  seems  logical; 
but  we  have  learned  that  an  employee  who 
belongs  to  everybody  belongs  to  nobody. 

An  Instantly  acceptable  idea  was  broached : 
assign  certain  typists  to  each  service  rep 
team  servicing  a  locality.  "And  while  we're 
at  it."  someone  said,  "why  not  move  the 
CRTs  right  into  the  group?  Let's  have  a 
wagon  train  with  the  women  and  kids  In  the 
middle."  This  was  done  (over  the  protest 
of  the  budget  control  officer,  I  should  add). 
The  new  layout  appears  in  Exhibit  IV. 
Three  persons  are  located  in  the  station  in 
the  middle  of  each  unit.  The  distinction  be- 
tween service  order  typist  and  service  order 
reviewer  has  been  abolished,  with  the  former 
upgraded  to  the  scale  of  the  latter.  (Lack 
of  space  has  precluded  arranging  the  busi- 
ness customer  unit  in  the  same  wagon-train 
fashion.  But  that  unit's  service  order  review 
and  typing  desks  are  close  to  the  representa- 
tives' desks.) 

Before  the  changes  were  started,  processing 
a  service  request  involved  ten  steps — and 
sometimes  as  many  persons — not  counting 
implementation  of  the  order  in  the  Plant 
Department.  Now  the  procedure  Is  thought 
of  In  terms  of  people,  and  only  three  touch 
a  service  order  on  its  way  through  the  office. 
(See  Exhibit  V.)  At  this  writing,  the  Fergu- 
son managers  hope  to  eliminate  even  the 
service  order  completion  clerk  as  a  special- 
ized position. 

Has  the  new  arrangement  worked?  Just  be- 
fore the  typists  moved  into  the  wagon  train, 
they  were  issuing  only  27%  of  the  orders  on 
time.  Within  30  days  after  the  switch  to 
assigned  responsibUlty,  90%  of  the  orders 
were  going  out  on  time.  Half  a  year  later,  in 
one  particular  month,  the  figure  even 
reached  100%. 

These  results  were  obtained  with  a  21% 
Jump  in  work  load — comparing  a  tjrplcal 
quarter  after  "nesting"  with  one  before — 
being  performed  with  a  net  drop  of  22 
worker-weeks  during  the  quarter.  On  a  yearly 
basis  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  expect  the 
elimination  of  88  weeks  of  unnecessary  work 
(conservatively,  l'^  full-time  employees.) 
Unneeded  messenger  service  has  been  dis- 
pensed with,  and  one  of  two  service  order 
supervisor  positions  has  been  eliminated.  The 
entire  cost  has  been  recovered  already. 

The  service  order  accuracy  meastirement. 
so  Important  in  computerization,  has  already 
attained  the  stringent  objectives  set  by  the 
employees  themselves,  which  exceeded  the 
level  supervisors  would  have  set.  Why  are 
there  fewer  errors?  Because  now  employees 
can  lean  across  the  area  and  talk  to  each 
other  about  a  service  order  with  a  problem 
or  handwriting  that  is  unclear.  During  the 
course  of  a  year  this  will  probably  eliminate 
the  hand  preparation  of  a  thousand  "query" 
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slips,  with  a  thousand  written  replies,  In  this 
one  district. 

And  what  of  the  human  situation?  When 
on-time  order  Issuance  was  at  Its  ebb.  a  super- 
visor suggested  having  a  picnic  for  the  serv- 
ice representatives  and  the  typists.  They  did, 
but  not  a  single  typist  showed  up.  Later, 
when  the  on-time  order  rate  had  climbed 
over  90%,  I  remarked,  "Now's  the  time  for 
another  picnic."  To  which  the  supervisor 
replied  facetiously,  "Now  we  don't  need  a 
picnic!" 

The  turnover  among  typists  for  Job  rea- 
sons has  virtually  ceased.  Some  are  asking 
now  for  the  Job  of  service  representative, 
which  Is  more  demanding,  more  skilled,  and 
better  paid.  Now,  when  the  CRTs  or  the  com- 
puter is  shut  down  for  some  reason,  or  If  the 
service  order  typist  runs  out  of  work,  super- 
visors report  that  typists  voluntarily  help 
the  service  reps  with  filing  and  other  mat- 
ters. They  are  soaking  up  information  about 
the  higher-rated  Jobs.  These  occurrences  did 
not  happen  when  the  typists  were  100  feet 
away;  then  they  Just  sat  doing  nothing  when 
the  work  flow  ceased.  (Becai:se  of  this  two- 
way  flow  of  Information,  Incidentally,  train- 
ing time  for  the  Job  of  service  representative 
may  drop  as  much  as  50%.) 

As  the  state  general  manager  remarked 
when  the  results  were  first  reported,  "This  is 
a  fantastic  performance.  It's  not  enough  to 
enrich  just  one  Job  In  a  situation.  We  must 
learn  how  to  put  them  together." 

DIFFERENT  CONFIGtrHATION 

While  the  Ferguson  District  supervisory 
family  was  making  a  mlnlgroup  out  of  the 
service  reps  and  their  CRT  typists,  a  strik- 
ingly different  mini-group  was  In  formation 
in  the  Northern  VU-glnla  Area  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Potomac  Telephone  Company. 
There  the  family  hit  on  the  Idea  of  funnel- 
ing  to  selected  order  typists  only  those  orders 
connected  with  a  given  central  oflBce,  such 
as  the  Lewlnsvllle  frame.  Soon  the  typists 
and  the  framemen — those  who  actually  make 
the  changes  as  a  result  of  service  orders — 
became  acquainted.  The  typists  even  visited 
"their"  framerooms.  Now  some  questions 
could  be  quickly  resolved  that  previously 
called  for  formal  Interdepartmental  inter- 
rogations through  supervisors. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  eight  months  of 
1972.  these  9  CRT  typists  were  producing 
service  order  pages  at  a  rate  one  third  higher 
than  the  51  service  order  typists  In  the  com- 
parison group.  The  absence  rate  In  the  ex- 
perimental unit  was  0.6'".,  compared  with 
2.5^^  for  the  others,  and  the  errors  per  100 
orders  amounted  to  2.9  as  against  4.6  In  the 
■  comparison  group. 

The  flow  of  service  orders  Is  from  (a)  serv- 
ice rep  to  (b)  service  order  typist  to  (c) 
the  frameroom.  The  Ferguson  District  en- 
Joyed  success  when  it  linked  (a)  and  (bK 
while  productivity  for  the  Lewlnsvllle  frame 
Improved  when  (b)  and  (c)  were  linked.  Ob- 
viously, the  next  step  Is  to  link  (a),  (b),  and 
(c).  We  are  now  selecting  trial  locations  to 
test  this  larger  nesting  approach. 

LESSONS    LEARNED 

In  summary-  fashion,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  of  effort  to  Improve  the  work  Itself,  it 
Is  fair  to  say  that: 

Enriching  existing  Jobs  pays  off.  To  give 
an  extreme  example,  consider  the  fact  that 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company's  directory 
compilation  effort  reduced  the  work  force 
from  120  persons  to  74.  Enriching  the  Job 
started  a  series  of  moves:  It  was  not  the  only 
Ingredient,  but  it  was  the  precipitating  one. 

Job  enrichment  requires  a  big  change  In 
managerial  style.  It  calls  for  Increasing 
modules,  moving  control  downward,  and 
dreaming  up  new  feedback  Idests.  There  Is 
nothing  easy  about  a  successful  Job  enrich- 
ment effort. 

The    nesting    or    conflgurtng    of    related 


tasks — we  call  It  "work  organization" — may 
be  the  next  big  step  forward  after  the  enrich- 
ment of  single  Jobs  In  the  proper  utilization 
of  human  bemgs. 

It  seems  to  produce  a  multiplier  effect 
rather  than  merely  a  simple  sum.  In  the 
Ferguson  District  case  the  Job  modules 
were  not  changed;  the  service  representatives 
were  not  asked  to  type  their  own  orders  on 
the  cathode  ray  tubes,  nor  were  the  typists 
asked  to  take  over  the  duties  of  the  service 
representatives.  The  restUts  came  from  en- 
riching other  aspects  (control  and  feed- 
back and,  more  Important,  from  laying  out 
the  work  area  differently  to  facilitate  Inter- 
action among  responsible  people. 

While  continuing  job  enrichment  efforts, 
it  Ls  Important  not  to  neglect  "maintenance" 
factors.  In  extending  our  work  with  job 
nesting,  for  example,  we  plan  to  experiment 
with  "office  landscaping,"  so  called.  The 
furniture,  dividers,  planters,  and  acoustical 
treatment,  all  most  add  to  the  feeling  of 
work  dedication.  By  this  I  mean  we  wUl  de- 
dicate site,  equipment,  and  Jobs  to  the  em- 
ployees, with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
find  It  easier  to  dedicate  themselves  to  cus- 
tomer/client/task. Especially  In  new  Instal- 
lations, this  total  work  environmental  ap- 
proach seems  a  good  idea  for  experimenta- 
tion. We  will  not  be  doing  it  merely  to  off- 
set pain  or  boredom  in  work.  The  aim  Is 
to  facilitate  work. 

A  "pool"  of  employees  with  one  job  (typing 
pool,  reproduction  pool,  calculating  pool, 
and  so  on)  Is  at  the  opposite  extreme  from 
the  team  or  "mlnlgroup"  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. A  mlnlgroup  is  a  set  of  mutually  sup- 
porting employees,  each  of  whom  has  a  mean- 
ingful module  or  part  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  customer/client  task.  What  Is  "meaning- 
ful" Is.  like  a  love  affair,  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder:  at  this  stage,  we  have  difficult  In 
describing  It  further. 

A  mlnlgroup  can  have  several  service  rep- 
resentatives or  typists;  one  of  each  is  not 
basic  to  the  Idea.  The  purpose  Is  to  set  up  a 
group  of  employees  so  that  a  natural,  mutual 
dependence  can  grow  in  providing  a  service 
or  finishing  a  task.  It  marks  the  end  of  proc- 
essing from  person  to  i>erson  or  group  to 
group,  in  separate  locations  or  departments 
and  with  many  different  supervisors. 

The  mlnlgroup  concept,  however,  still 
leaves  room  for  specialists.  In  certain  Scan- 
dinavian auto  plants,  for  example,  one  or  two 
specialists  fabricate  the  entire  assembly  of 
the  exhaust  pollution  control  system  or  the 
electrical  system.  Eventually,  a  group  of 
workers  may  turn  out  a  whole  engine.  In 
the  United  States,  Chrysler  has  given  similar 
trial  efforts  a  high  priority.  The  idea  Is  to  fljc 
authority  at  the  lowest  level  possible. 

Experience  to  date  Indicates  that  unions 
welcome  the  kind  of  effort  described  In  our 
studies.  Trouble  can  be  expected,  of  course. 
If  the  economics  of  Increases  In  productivity 
are  not  shared  equitably.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  economics  can  be  handled  even  un- 
der existing  contracts,  since  they  usually  per- 
mit establishment  of  new  jobs  and  appro- 
priate wage  grades  between  dates  of  con- 
tract negotiation. 

An  employee  who  takes  the  entire  respon- 
sibility for  preparing  a  whole  telephone  di- 
rectory, for  example,  ought  to  be  paid  more, 
although  a  new  clerical  rating  must  be  es- 
tablished. Job  enrichment  Is  not  In  lieu  of 
cash;  good  Jobs  and  good  maintenance  are 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

New  technology,  such  as  the  cathode  ray 
tube  should  enable  us  to  break  free  of 
old  work  arrangements.  When  the  Ferguson 
District  service  order  typists  were  using  the 
TWX  machines,  nesting  their  jobs  was  Im- 
practical because  the  equipment  would  have 
driven  everybody  to  distraction.  Installation 
of  the  high-technology  CRTs  gave  the  plan- 
ners the  opportunity  to  move  together  those 


employees  whose  modules  of  work  were 
naturally  related.  This  opportunity  was  at 
first  overlooked. 

Everyone  accepts  the  obvious  notion  that 
new  technology  can  and  must  eliminate 
dumb-dumb  jobs.  However,  It  probably 
creates  more,  rather  than  fewer,  fragments 
of  work.  Managers  should  observe  the  new 
module  and  the  work  organization  of  the 
modules.  This  effort  calls  for  new  knowledge 
and  skills,  such  as  laying  out  work  so  attrac- 
tively that  the  average  employee  will  stay 
longer  and  work  more  effectively  than  under 
the  previous  arrangement. 

Moreover,  technology  tends  to  make 
human  beings  atdjuncts  of  machines.  As  we 
move  toward  computerized  production  of  all 
listings  In  the  white  pages  of  the  phone 
books,  for  example,  the  risk  of  an  employee's 
losing  "his"  or  "her"  own  directories  Is  very 
great  Indeed.  (Two  AT&T  companies,  South 
Central  Bell  and  Pacific  Northwest  Bell,  are 
at  this  stage,  and  we  must  be  certain  the 
planned  changes  do  not  undermine  Jobs.) 
Making  sure  that  machines  remain  the  ad- 
junct of  human  beings  is  a  frontier  problem 
which  few  managers  have  yet  grappled  with. 

Managers  in  mature  organizations  are 
likely  to  have  difficulty  convincing  another 
department  to  make  pilot  runs  of  any  new 
kind  of  work  organization,  especially  one 
that  will  cause  the  department  to  lose  people, 
budget,  or  size.  Individual  Job  enrichment 
does  not  often  get  into  Interdepartmental 
tangles,  but  the  nesting  of  jobs  will  almost 
surely  create  problems  of  autonomy.  This  will 
call  for  real  leadership. 

When  the  work  is  right,  employee  attitudes 
are  right.  That  is  the  job  enrichment 
strategy — get  the  work  right. 


ARMY  TO   CLOSE   FORT  LEE 
SERVAhfT   SCHOOL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Army's  decision  to  clo.se  its  Fort  Lee.  Va., 
"charm  school"  for  training  enlisted 
men  to  become  servants  for  the  brass  is 
a  long-overdue  step  toward  elimination 
or  aristocratic  privileges  for  high- 
rankin"?  officers. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Fort  Lee  facil- 
ity will  be  shut  down  by  July  13,  1973, 
and  in  the  meantime  no  new  recruits 
will  be  sent  there.  Those  in  progress  of 
training  will  be  allowed  to  continue. 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  American  people  who  have  expressed 
outrage  at  the  continuation  of  providing 
servants  for  able-bodied  and  well-paid 
officers. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  bill  in  the 
Senate — S.  850 — to  close  such  schools 
must  have  been  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  Army's  change  of  heart. 

But  this  small  action  is  not  enough. 
The  military  servant  program  must  be 
discontinued  entirely.  I  challenge  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  each  to  release  their 
six  to  eight  servants  as  an  example  to 
the  country  and  their  fellow  officers. 

The  practice  of  using  milit  iry  men 
as  domestic  servants  in  the  rent-free 
homes  of  the  brass  must  be  stopped  if 
the  Army,  NavT.  and  Air  Force  are  to 
become  attractive  careers  for  new  volun- 
teers. 

I  intend  to  bring  my  amendment  to  a 
vote  on  the  first  suitable  military  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate.  This  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  enlisted  men  as  per- 
sonal servants,  relieve  enlisted  aides  of 
the  duty  of  performing  services  for  the 
families  of  general  and  flag  officers,  and 
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cut  off  all  funds  for  training  enlisted 
aides  for  all  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  Washington  Post 
article  by  Michael  Cetler  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Armt  Plans   Closing   or   "Charm   School" 
(By  Michael  Getler) 

The  Army  confirmed  yesterday  that  it  is 
shutting  down  Its  school  at  Ft.  Lee,  Va., 
where  enlisted  men  are  trained  to  perform 
a  variety  of  personal  services  for  officers  and 
their  families. 

But  Army  spokesmen  denied  that  shutting 
down  of  the  "charm  school"  at  Ft.  Lee,  which 
has  been  the  target  of  much  congressional 
criticism,  was  necessarily  the  forervmner  of 
any  major  cutback  in  the  overall  $2l.3-mU- 
lion-a-year  enlisted  aide  program. 

The  school — where  volunteers  learn  how 
to  serve  food,  lay  out  uniforms,  mix  drinks 
and  bake  petti  fours  among  other  things — 
will  close  July  13.  But  Army  spokesmen  said 
the  enlisted  aide  program  will  continue 
through   on-the-job   training. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  1,700  enlisted 
aides  In  the  mUitary  learn  their  chores 
through  the  on-the-job  training  now  rather 
than  going  through  the  Ft.  Lee  School. 

The  Army  said  the  school  will  be  shut 
down  as  the  result  of  a  review  which  indi- 
cated the  men  could  be  adequately  trained 
without  a  formal  course — which  was  costing 
about  $360,000  a  year.  But  a  much  broader 
review  of  the  whole  enlisted  aide  program 
by  Defense  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson  Is 
Still  under  way. 

Armed  services  committees  In  Congress 
have  been  pressing  the  Pentagon  not  only  to 
shut  down  the  school  but  to  find  some  alter- 
natives to  using  GIs  as  domestic  helpers. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  report  earlier 
this  year,  which  touched  off  much  of  the 
pressure  to  cut  back  the  program,  revealed 
that  some  enlisted  aides  were  also  perform- 
ing as  dog-walkers,  babysitters  and  as  chauf- 
feurs for  officers'  dependents. 

The  Pentagon  and  the  military  services, 
however,  have  insisted  that  the  program  is 
necessary  to  relieve  high-ranking  officers — 
and  their  wives,  who  take  on  considerable 
social  obligations — of  some  household  duties 
60  they  concentrate  on  their  military  Jobs. 

Former  Army  Secretary  Robert  FYoehlke 
has  said  he  didn't  want  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  going  home  at  1  p.m.  to  mow  the  lawn. 

But  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wls.),  who 
has  -been  the  chief  challenger  of  the  enlisted 
aide  program,  says  that  generals  and  ad- 
mirals who  make  more  than  $50,000  a  year 
in  salaries  and  benefits  can  afford  to  hire 
civilians  to  do  such  tasks. 

Congressional  committees  were  Informed 
of  the  school  closure  earlier  this  week,  and 
Proxmlre  called  the  move  "a  long  overdue 
step  toward  elimination  of  aristocratic  priv- 
ileges for  high-ranking  military  officers." 

Proxmlre  also  said  he  will  press  for  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  to  end  the  listed  aide  program 
entirely,  and  he  has  already  called  for  all 
five  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
release  their  "six  to  eight  servants  (each) 
as  an  example  to  the  covintry  and  their  fel- 
low officers." 


PREVENT  CONTINUED  POLLUTION 
OF  LAKE  HARTWELL  RESERVOIR 
ON  THE  SAVANNAH  RIVER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  9,  1973,  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  prevent  continued 
cxix low— Part  19 


pollution  of  the  Lake  Hartwell  Reservoir 
on  the  Savarmah  River. 

On  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  and  my- 
self, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

H.  1920 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  appropriate  action  to  prevent 
continued  pollution  of  the  Lake  Hartwell 
Reservoir  on  the  Savannah  River 
Whereas,  the  federal  government  through 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
and  other  federal  agencies  created  the  Hart- 
weU  Dam  and  the  Lake  Hartwell  Reservoir 
as  a  fiood  control  and  electric  generating  proj- 
ect; and 

Whereas,  the  Lake  Hartwell  Reservoir  is  a 
beautiful  and  most  needed  recreation  faculty 
providing  good  fishing,  attractive  camping 
and  residential  sites  and  is  enjoyed  by  tourists 
and  residents  of  the  entire  State;  and 

Whereas,  the  pollution  of  the  reservoir  by 
the  dumping  of  effluent  and  other  con- 
taminants now  threatens  the  purity  of  the 
water  In  the  lake  and  the  desirability  of  the 
entire  facility  for  recreational  purposes;  and 
Whereas,  since  the  Hartwell  project  Is  un- 
der the  control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
government,  the  government  of  this  State  Is 
unable  to  control  the  environment  of  the 
area  and  needs  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  other  federal 
agencies  to  prevent  the  further  pollution  of 
Lake  Hartwell.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring:  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  hereby  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  President 
to  take  appropriate  action  through  all  federal 
agencies  concerned  to  prevent  further  pollu- 
tion of  the  Lake  Hartwell  Reservoir  on  the 
Savannah  River. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  pledges  its  full 
support  to  the  action  herein  requested  and 
the  assistance  of  all  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies In  the  implementation  thereof. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  each  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Congressional  Delegation  and  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Army  Engineers. 


SENATOR  STEVENSON'S  STATE- 
MENT ON  NORTH  SLOPE  ENERGY 
RESOURCES  ACT  OF  1973  BEFORE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR   AND    INSULAR    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  2  I  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  support  of  S.  1565,  the  North 
Slope  Energy  Resources  Act  of  1973.  This 
legislation  would  provide  for  the  first 
time  a  thorough  study  of  the  trans- 
Canadian  pipeline  route  for  North  Slope 
oil.  Congress  must  be  provided  with  com- 
plete information  on  both  the  trans- 
Canadian  and  trans-Alaskan  routes  be- 
fore it  can  make  a  decision  on  the  proper 
route  to  bring  the  Alaskan  oil  to  the 
Lower  48.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  testimony  on  this  important  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  bt  Senator  Aolai  E.  S'tevenson 
III 

I  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this 
Committee  for  providing  an  opportunity  for 
both  trans-Alaska  pipeline  proponents  and 
trans-Canada  pipeline  proponents  to  appear 
before  you.  What  I  support  Is  an  informed 
decision — that's  all  we're  asking. 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  Alyeska  OU 
Consortium,  the  state  government  of  Alaska, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
sought  to  prove  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental viability  of  the  Alaskan  route. 

The  position  of  the  Alaskan  government 
and  the  oil  companies  is  understandable. 
Profits  for  both  might  be  maximized,  at 
least  Initially.  I  don't  criticize  either  for 
pursuing  their  self  Interests.  That  Is  natu- 
ral and  understandable. 

But,  to  draw  from  a  comment  made  by 
Secretary  Morton:  "The  problem  is  national, 
not  regional.  All  our  lives  are  affected  by 
potential  shortages,  by  the  threat  of  exces- 
sive dependence  on  Middle  Eastern  sources." 
The  alternative  has  not  been  studied. 

By  the  early  1980's,  close  to  two  mUllon 
barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  will  be  avaUable 
for  transport  to  the  lower  48  from  the  Alas- 
kan oil  fields.  Where  wlU  that  oil  be  most 
needed?  Already,  prices  of  crude  oil  per 
barrel  are  20  percent  higher  In  the  Midwest 
than  on  the  West  Coast,  25  percent  higher  in 
New  York  than  In  Los  Angeles.  The  growth 
In  the  overall  demand  for  oil  In  the  Eastern 
two-thirds  of  the  nation  has  approached 
5  percent  per  year.  That  oil  will  be  most 
needed  In  the  Midwest  and  on  the  East 
Coast. 

By  1980,  It  Is  projected  that  the  demand  In 
Petroleum  Admmistratlon  District  V,  which 
consists  of  the  West  Coast  states  and  Ari- 
zona, wUl  stand  at  3.1  mUllon  barrels  of 
crude  oU  per  day.  Without  North  Slope  oU, 

1.6  mUllon  barrels  per  day  of  this  demand 
would  be  required  from  Imported  oU,  with 
.7  mUUon  barrels  (or  23  percent!  of  oU  re- 
quired from  Middle  Eastern  sources.  In  the 
Midwest  by  1980,  the  demand  Is  expected  to 
reach  6.0  mUllon  barrels  per  day.  Without 
Alaskan  oU,  fully  4.45  mUllon  barrels  would 
be  required  from  Imports.  Of  that,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  3.05  million  barrels  per  day  would 
be  required  from  Middle  East  Imports — or 
51  percent  of  the  total  Midwest  oU  supply. 
A  51  percent  dependency  on  Mid-East  oU  for 
any  region  Is  dangerous  and  excessive  and 
unnecessary. 

If  the  Alaskan  oil  were  to  reach  the  Mid- 
west directly  by  a  trans-Canada  pipeline, 
the  region's  dependence  on  Imported  oil  In 
general  would  be  reduced  from  4.45  million 
barrels  per  day  to  3.1  mUlion  barrels  per 
day.  with  a  reduction  of  Middle  East  oU  to 

1.7  mUlion  (or  28  percent)  barrels  per  day  of 
the  total  oU  Intake.  In  sum.  without  Alaskan 
oU,  the  West  Coast  in  1980  would  require 
only  23  percent  of  Its  total  oU  from  the  Mid- 
dle East — 5  percent  less  than  the  Middle  West 
would  require  from  the  Middle  East  with  di- 
rect delivery  of  Alaskan  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  AprU  12  I  Joined  Sen- 
ators Mondale  and  Bayh  and  five  other  col- 
leagues In  the  totroductlon  of  S.  1565,  the 
North  Slope  Energy  Resources  Act  of  1973. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  provide 
the  Congress  with  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  feasibUlty  of  a  trans-Canada  pipe- 
line and,  at  the  end  of  eleven  months  time, 
choose  the  most  desirable  route  for  bring- 
ing the  oU  out  of  Alaska.  Initially  legislation 
we  introduced  mandated  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline.  We  then  Introduced  S.  1565  to  pre- 
clude the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
granting  any  rights-of-way  in  preparation  for 
the  construction  of  a  delivery  system  for 
North  Slope  oU  pending  a  decision  by  the 
Congress  on  the  choice  of  a  route.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  give  the  Congress  the  facts  on  the 
vlabUlty  of  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  so  It 
can  make  a  responsible  decision  on  the  de- 
livery system. 
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The  provisions  of  thU  bill.  In  brief.  In- 
clude : 

Granting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  tem- 
porary (two-year)  power  to  grant  rights-of- 
way  wider  than  the  50-foot  maximum  cur- 
rently Impoeed  by  the  Mmeral  Leasmg  Act. 
This  power  applies  to  all  projects  other  than 
the  North  Slope  oil  and  gas  resources. 

Authorizing  and  requesting  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  enter  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Canadian  government  to 
determine  within  six  months  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  and  operatmg  a  trans-Can- 
ada corridor.  The  Secretary  of  State  would, 
in  turn,  submit  to  the  Congress  his  findings. 

Instructing  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  conduct  a  nine-month  study  of  the 
economic  and  enTlronmental  aspects  of  the 
Canadian  pipeline.  This  study  could  serve  as 
the  environmental  impact  statement  for 
compliance  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

At  the  end  of  eleven  months  the  Congress, 
armed  with  a  full  body  of  knowledge  on  the 
merits  of  both  the  trans-Canada  and  trans- 
Alaska  routes,  would  be  In  a  position  to 
resolve  the  question  of  which  delivery  system 
to  authorize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  questions 
that  should  be  fully  explored.  Not  only  does 
the  Canadian  route  bring  the  oil  to  the  areas 
of  the  country  that  need  it  most;  there  are 
other  strong  arguments  for  such  a  delivery 
system. 

The  trans-Alaska  route  Is  plagued  by  en- 
vironmental problems.  Even  the  Department 
of  Interior.  In  Us  Impact  statement,  ac- 
knowledged: "Because  of  the  scale  and 
nature  of  the  project,  the  Impact  would 
occur  on  abiotic,  blotlc.  and  socioeconomic 
components  of  the  human  environment  far 
beyond  the  relatively  small  part  ...  of  Alaska 
that  would  be  occupied  by  the  pipeline  and 
oil  field." 

That  admission  Is  sxirpassed  In  seriousness 
by  the  fact  that  the  area  Is  earthquake- 
prone.  The  danger  of  oil  spills,  on  land  and 
on  sea.  Is  tremendous  and  horrifying.  On 
Good  Friday,  1964,  the  site  of  Valdez  re- 
corded an  earthquake  of  8.4  on  the  Rlchter 
Scale,  the  most  severe  earthquake  ever  re- 
corded In  this  hemUphere. 

And  yet  we  are  asked  to  approve  a  de- 
livery system  which  would  have  Its  terminus 
and  loading  port  at  Valdez,  on  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound. 

The  major  construction  cost  of  the  TCP 
Ifl  for  a  corridor  from  Prudhoe  Bay  through 
the  Mackenzie  River  Valley  to  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  some  1700  miles.  In  Edmonton,  the 
existent  Interprovlnclal  pipeline  which  now 
carries  Canadian  oil  to  Seattle  and  Chicago 
could  be  expanded  or  'looped"  from  Ed- 
monton south  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
which  would  be  necessitated  by  a  new  pipe- 
line corridor.  At  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.2 
million  per  mile  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Ed- 
monton, plus  an  additional  $800  million  In 
Interest,  the  1700  mile  route  could  be  com- 
pleted for  approximately  »2.9  billion.  With 
an  additional  $600  million  (or  $450,000  per 
mile)  for  looping,  the  overaU  capital  costs 
m  1971  dollars  would  approximate  $3.6  bil- 
lion, a  fig\ire  the  same  as  some  estimates  of 
the  cost  for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

When  total  costs  are  computed  the  TCP 
cost  may  be  lower  by  far.  Oil  from  the  ports 
of  entry  under  the  TAP  system  would  have 
to  be  transported  at  substantial  additional 
cost  to  the  oil-short  Interior.  Including  the 
Midwest.  Those  costs,  like  all  transportation 
costs,  wUl  add  to  the  nation's  oU  bill  and 
must  be  factored  into  the  cost  of  the  Alaskan 
route.  The  TCP  could  cost  substantially  less 
than  TAP. 

Time  Is  another  consideration.  None  are 
more  concerned  about  delay  than  those  In 
the  energy-star\'ed  Midwest.  The  Initial 
gloomy  predictions  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment that  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
route  would  require  a  three-to-flve  year  delay 
have  been  virtually  eliminated  by  the  Court's 
ruling  against  rights-of-way  under  the  Min- 


eral Leasing  Act.  The  broader  legal  question 
of  compliance  with  NEPA  remains  to  be 
litigated.  The  case  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line In  the  Courts  is  far  from  over,  unless 
of  course  the  Congress  Is  prepared  to  carve 
out  a  special  exemption  from  the  Act.  If 
that  were  done  for  this  project,  which  poses 
environmental  hazards  far  greater  than  any 
other  project  on  which  an  impact  statement 
has  been  filed,  the  Act  would  be  seriously 
weakened. 

S.  1565  would  delay  the  decision  on  the 
route  for  a  mere  eleven  months,  bringing 
us  to  early  1974 — far  from  the  1980  esti- 
mated date  when  those  2  million  barrels  per 
day  would  be  available  for  delivery.  And 
during  that  time  the  requirements  of  NEPA 
could  be  satisfied.  It  is  even  possible  that 
S.  1565  could  shorten  the  time  before  con- 
struction begins. 

The  Canadian  government,  although  Its 
overtures  have  been  met  with  a  cool  recep- 
tion by  Secretary  Morton,  has  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  proposed  TAP  and  a  willing- 
ness to  discuss  a  line  through  Canada.  Its 
concern  about  TAP  stems.  In  the  words  of 
Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs  Mitchell  Sharp,  from  ".  .  .  environ- 
mental grounds.  We  are  strongly  opposed 
and  have  made  the  most  vigorous  protests 
against  the  proposition  that  oil  tankers 
should  supply  American  refineries  by  pass- 
ing through  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
and  other  of  the  narrow  straits.  .  .  .  These  ate 
very  narrow  waters,  there  Is  a  lot  of  traffic, 
and  If  there  was  to  be  an  oil  spill,  it  would 
damage  for  years  and  years  to  come  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  North  American 
continent." 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  no  applica- 
tions to  build  an  oil  pipeline  through  Canada 
have  been  submitted.  Secretary  Shsurp  said, 
"If  the  oil  companies  concerned  want  to 
apply  to  buUd  a  pipeline  through  Canada, 
Canada  Is  prepared  to  hear  and  to  listen." 
Donald  McDonald,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Energy,  Mines,  and  Reeources.  reenforced 
the  position  of  Secretary  Sharp,  stating,  "If 
the  Americans  came  back  and  said  to  us, 
we've  had  second  thoughts  on  the  TAPs,  we 
would  like  to  take  you  up  on  your  willing- 
ness to  entertain  an  application  about  the 
oU  line  through  the  MacKenzle  route.  I  think 
the  interests  of  the  West  Coast  (of  Canada) 
would  dictate  that  the  government  of 
Canada  should  enable  that  kind  of  applica- 
tion to  go  ahead." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  oil  companies  are 
mandated  by  this  Congress  to  use  a  route 
through  Canada,  they  wUl  find  a  way  to 
bring  that  oU  to  the  lower  48.  They  are  not 
known  for  abandoning  vast  oil  reserves  In 
the  face  of  what  they  might  consider  to 
be  an  Inconvenience  or  a  temporary  setback 
in  their  accustomed  rates  of  return. 

Before  anyone  ascribes  a  position  or  mo- 
tives to  the  Canadians,  let  \is  talk  with  the 
Canadian  government  through  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Let  us  hear  them  out  on  the  ques- 
tions of  ownership  and  financing  of  the 
Canadian  sector  of  a  trans-Canadian  cor- 
ridor. It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Cana- 
dian route  would  prove  to  be  economically 
preferable,  environmentally  preferable  and 
also  strategically  preferable  to  a  route  sub- 
ject to  Interdiction  on  sea  and  on  land. 

This  issue  Is  where  It  belongs,  in  the 
Congress.  I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will 
permit  Itself  a  full  consideration  of  the 
options.  Otherwise  It  coxild.  in  the  words  of 
one  newspaper,  negate  the  "essence  of  the 
democratic  process.  And  that  process  Is  a 
treasure  that  outweighs  all  the  oU  in  Alaska." 


HOW    THE    POWS    FOUGHT    BACK 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  May  14.  1973.  con- 
tains an  interview  with  Lieut.  Comdr. 
John  S.  McCain  m.  Commander  McCain. 


son  of  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  was  a 
prisoner  of  the  North  Vietnamese  for  SVa 
years.  His  interview  is  a  remarkable  story 
of  coiirage,  patriotism  and  endurance.  It 
also  docimients  the  inhimian  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Comnmnder  McCain  praised  President 
Nixon  for  the  courageous  decisions  which 
helped  to  bring  American  prisoners 
home.  Speaking  of  the  mining,  the  block- 
ade and  the  bombing  in  December  of 
1972.  Commander  McCain  writes: 

I  know  it  was  very,  very  difficult  for  him 
to  do  that,  but  that  was  the  thing  that 
ended  the  war. 

I  think  words  like  that  from  a  man 
like  Commander  McCain  are  the  highest 
possible  tribute  to  President  Nixon's 
handling  of  the  Vietnam  war.  These 
words — indeed,  the  entire  interview — re- 
mind all  of  us  of  the  leadership  demon- 
strated by  President  Nixon  in  getting  our 
prisoners  home. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  interview  with  Commander  Mc- 
Cain be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  THE  POW'S  FOTTOHT  BaCK 

(By  John  S.  McCain  III.  lieutenant  com- 
mander. U.S.  Navy) 

Of  the  many  personal  accounts  coming 
to  light  about  the  almost  unbelievably  cruel 
treatment  accorded  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  Vietnam,  none  Is  more  dramatic  than 
that  of  Lieut.  Commander  John  S.  McCain 
in — Navy  filer,  son  of  the  admiral  who  com- 
manded the  war  In  the  Pacific,  and  a  prisoner 
who  came  in  for  "special  attention"  during 
5V2   years  of  captivity  In  North  Vietnam. 

Now  that  all  acknowledged  prisoners  are 
back  and  a  self-imposed  seal  of  sUence  is 
off,  Commander  McCain  is  free  to  answer 
the  questions  many  Americans  have  asked: 

What  was  It  really  like?  How  prolonged 
were  the  tortures  and  brutality?  How  did 
the  captured  U.S.  airmen  bear  up  under  the 
mistreatment — and  years  spent  In  solitary? 
How  did  they  preserve  their  sanity?  Did 
visiting  "peace  groups'  really  add  to  their 
troubles?  How  can  this  country's  mlltlary 
men  be  conditioned  to  face  such  treatment 
In  the  future  without  crumbling? 

Here,  in  his  own  words,  based  on  almost 
total  recall,  is  Commander  McCain's  nar- 
rative of  5 ',2  years  In  the  hands  of  the 
North   Vietnamese. 

The  date  was  Oct.  26.  1967.  I  was  on  mv 
23rd  mission,  flying  right  over  the  heart  of 
Hanoi  in  a  dive  at  about  4,500  feet,  when  a 
Russian  missile  the  size  of  a  telephone  pole 
came  up — the  sky  was  full  of  them — and 
blew  the  right  wing  off  my  Skyhawk  dive 
bomber.  It  went  Into  an  inverted,  almost 
straight-down  spin. 

I  pulled  the  ejection  handle,  and  was 
knocked  unconscious  by  the  force  of  the 
ejection — the  air  speed  was  about  500  knots. 
I  didn't  realize  it  at  the  moment,  but  I  had 
broken  my  right  leg  around  the  knee,  my 
right  arm  in  three  places,  and  my  left  arm. 
I  regained  consciousness  Just  before  I  landed 
by  parachute  In  a  lake  right  in  the  center 
of  Hanoi,  one  they  called  the  Western  Lake. 
My  helmet  and  my  oxygen  mask  had  been 
blown  off. 

I  hit  the  water  and  sank  to  the  bottom. 
I  think  the  lake  Is  about  15  deep  feet,  maybe 
20.  I  kicked  off  the  bottom.  I  did  not  feel 
any  pain  at  the  time,  and  was  able  to  rise  to 
the  surface.  I  took  a  breath  of  air  and 
started  sinking  again.  Of  course,  I  was 
wearing  50  pounds,  at  least,  of  equipment 
and  gear.  I  went  down  and  managed  to  kick 
up  to  the  surface  once  more.  I  couldn't  un- 
derstand why  I  couldn't  use  my  right  leg  or 
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my  arm.  I  was  In  a  dazed  condition.  I  went 
up  to  the  top  again  and  sank  back  down. 
This  time  I  couldn't  get  back  to  the  surface. 
I  was  wearing  an  inflatable  life-preserver- 
type  thing  that  looked  like  vmter  wings.  I 
reached  down  with  my  mouth  and  got  the 
toggle  between  my  teeth  and  Inflated  the 
preserver  and  finally  floated  to  the  top. 

Some  North  Vietnamese  swam  out  and 
pulled  me  to  the  side  of  the  lake  and  im- 
mediately started  stripping  me,  which  U 
their  standard  procedure.  Of  course,  this 
being  m  the  center  of  town,  a  huge  crowd 
of  people  gathered,  and  they  were  all  boUer- 
Ing  and  screaming  and  cursing  and  spitting 
and  kicking  at  me. 

When  they  had  most  of  my  clothes  off.  I 
felt  a  twinge  In  my  right  knee.  I  sat  up  and 
looked  at  it,  and  my  right  foot  was  resting 
next  to  my  left  knee.  Just  in  a  90-degree 
position.  I  said,  "My  God — my  leg!"  That 
seemed  to  enrage  them — I  don't  know  why. 
One  of  them  slammed  a  rifle  butt  down  on 
my  shoulder,  and  smashed  It  pretty  badly. 
Another  stuck  a  bayonet  in  my  foot.  The  mob 
was  really  getting  up-tight. 

About  this  time,  a  guy  came  up  and  started 
yelling  at  the  crowd  to  leave  me  alone  A  wo- 
man came  over  and  propped  me  up  und  held 
a  cup  of  tea  to  my  lips,  and  some  photog- 
raphers took  some  pictures.  This  quieted 
the  crowd  down  quite  a  bit.  Pretty  soon,  they 
put  me  on  a  stretcher,  lifted  It  onto  a  truck, 
and  took  me  to  Hanoi's  main  prison.  I  was 
taken  Into  a  cell  and  put  on  the  floor.  I  was 
still  on  the  stretcher,  dressed  only  In  my 
skivvies,  with  a  blanket  over  me. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  days.  I  lapsed 
from  consciousness  to  unconsciousness.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  I  was  taken  out  to  interroga- 
tion— which  we  called  a  "quiz" — several 
times.  That's  when  I  was  hit  with  all  sorts 
of  war-criminal  charges.  This  started  on  the 
first  day.  I  refused  to  give  them  anything 
except  my  name,  rank,  serial  number  and 
date  of  birth.  They  beat  me  around  a  little 
bit.  I  was  in  such  bad  shape  that  when  they 
hit  me  It  would  knock  me  unconsclovis.  They 
kept  saying.  "You  will  not  receive  any  medi- 
cal treatment  until  you  talk." 

I  didn't  believe  this.  I  thought  that  if  I 
Just  held  out.  that  they'd  take  me  to  the 
hospital.  I  was  fed  small  amounts  of  food  by 
the  guard  and  also  allowed  to  drink  some 
water.  I  was  able  to  hold  the  water  down, 
but  I  kept  vomiting  the  food. 

They  wanted  military  rather  than  politi- 
cal information  at  this  time.  Every  time  they 
asked  me  something,  I'd  Just  give  my  name, 
rank  and  serial  number  and  date  cf  birth. 

I  think  It  was  on  the  fourth  day  that  two 
guards  came  In.  Instead  of  one.  One  of  them 
pulled  back  the  blanket  to  show  the  other 
guard  my  Injury.  I  looked  at  my  knee  It  was 
about  the  size,  shape  and  color  of  a  football. 
I  remembered  that  when  I  was  a  flying  in- 
structor a  fellow  had  ejected  from  his  plane 
and  broken  his  thigh.  He  had  gone  into 
shock,  the  blood  had  pooled  In  his  leg,  and 
he  died,  which  came  as  quite  a  surprise  to 
us — a  man  dying  of  a  broken  leg.  Then  I 
realized  that  a  very  similar  thing  was  hap- 
pening to  me. 

When  I  saw  it.  I  said  to  the  guard.  "O.K., 
get  the  officer."  An  officer  came  in  after  a  few 
minutes.  It  was  the  man  that  we  came  to 
know  very  well  as  "The  Bug."  He  was  a  psy- 
chotic torturer,  one  of  the  worst  flends  that 
we  had  to  deal  with.  I  said,  "OK.,  I'll  give 
you  military  Information  If  you  will  take  me 
to  the  hospital."  He  left  and  came  back  with 
a  doctor,  a  guy  that  we  called  "Zorba."  who 
was  completely  incompetent.  He  squatted 
down,  took  my  pulse.  He  did  not  speak 
English,  but  shook  his  head  and  Jabbered  to 
"The  Bug."  I  asked.  "Are  you  going  to  take 
me  to  the  hospital?  "  ""The  Bug"  replied.  "It"s 
too  late.""  I  said,  "'If  you  take  me  to  the  hos- 
pital, I'll  get  well." 

""Zorba""  took  my  pulse  again,  and  re- 
peated. "It's  too  late."  They  got  up  and  left, 
and  I  lapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

Sometime  later,  "The  Bug"  came  rushing 


into  the  room,  shouting,  "Your  father  is  a 
big  admiral;  now  we  take  you  to  the  hospi- 
tal." 

I  tell  the  story  to  make  this  point:  There 
were  hardly  any  amputees  smiong  the  prison- 
ers who  came  bCMik  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese just  woiUd  not  give  medical  treat- 
ment to  someone  who  was  badly  injured — 
they  weren't  going  to  waate  their  time.  For 
one  thing.  In  the  transition  from  the  kind  of 
life  we  lead  In  America  to  the  fllth  and  dirt 
and  Infection,  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  a 
guy  to  live  anjrway.  In  fact,  my  treatment  In 
the  hospital  almost  killed  me. 

I  woke  up  a  couple  of  times  In  the  next 
three  or  four  days.  Plasma  and  blood  were 
being  put  Into  me.  I  became  fairly  lucid.  I 
was  In  a  room  which  was  not  particularly 
small — about  15  by  15  feet — but  It  was  filthy 
dirty  and  at  a  lower  level,  so  that  every  time 
it  rained,  there'd  be  about  a  half  Inch  to  an 
Inch  of  water  on  the  floor.  I  was  not  washed 
once  while  I  was  in  the  hospital.  I  almost 
never  saw  a  doctor  or  a  nurse.  Doctors  came 
in  a  couple  of  times  to  look  at  me.  They 
spoke  French,  not  English. 

Tot  a  guard,  I  was  assigned  a  16-year-oId 
kid — right  out  of  the  rice  fields.  His  favorite 
pastime  was  to  sit  by  my  bed  and  read  a  book 
that  had  a  picture  In  It  of  an  old  man  with 
a  rifle  In  his  hand  sitting  on  a  fuselage  of 
an  F-105  which  had  been  shot  down.  He 
would  point  to  himself,  and  slap  me  and  hit 
me.  He  had  a  lot  of  fun  that  way.  He  fed 
me  because  both  my  arms  were  broken.  He 
would  oome  In  with  a  cup  that  had  noodles 
and  some  gristle  m  It,  and  fill  a  spoon  and 
put  It  in  my  mouth.  The  gristle  was  very 
hard  to  chew.  I'd  get  my  mouth  full  after 
three  or  four  spoonfuls,  and  I'd  be  chewing 
away  on  It.  I  couldn't  take  any  more  m  my 
mouth,  so  he'd  Just  eat  the  rest  himself.  I 
was  getting  about  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of 
food  twice  a  day.  It  got  so  that  I  didn't  give 
a  damn — even  though  I  tried  as  hard  as  I 
could  to  get  enough  to  eat. 

After  I  had  been  there  about  10  days,  a 
"gook" — which  is  what  we  called  the  North 
Vietnamese — came  In  one  morning.  This 
man  sftoke  English  very  well.  He  asked  me 
how  I  was,  and  said.  "We  have  a  Frenchman 
who  Is  here  In  Hanoi  visiting,  and  he  would 
like  to  take  a  message  back  to  your  family." 
Being  a  little  naive  at  the  time — you  get 
smarter  as  you  go  along  with  these  people — 
I  figured  this  wasn't  a  bad  deal  at  all,  if  this 
guy  would  come  to  see  me  and  go  back  and 
tell  my  family  that  I  was  alive. 

I  didn't  know  at  the  time  that  my  name 
had  been  released  In  a  rather  big  propaganda 
splash  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  that 
they  were  very  happy  to  have  captured  me. 
They  told  a  number  of  my  friends  when  I 
was  captured,  "We  have  the  crown  prince," 
which  was  somewhat  amusing  to  me. 

"rr  LOOKED  TO  MANY  AS  IF  I  HAD  BEEN  DRT-'GGED" 

They  told  me  that  the  Frenchman  would 
visit  me  that  evening  About  noon,  I  was  put 
In  a  roUtag  stretcher  and  taken  to  a  treat- 
ment room  where  they  tried  to  put  a  cast  on 
my  right  arm.  They  had  great  difficulty  put- 
ting the  bones  together,  because  my  arm 
was  broken  in  three  places  and  there  were 
two  floating  bones.  I  watched  the  guy  try  to 
manipulate  It  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
trying  to  get  all  the  bones  lined  up.  This  was 
without  benefit  of  Novocain.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely painful  experience,  and  I  passed  out 
a  number  of  times.  He  finally  Just  gave  up 
and  slapped  a  chest  cast  on  me.  This  experi- 
ence was  very  fatiguing,  and  was  the  reason 
why  later,  when  some  TV  film  was  taken,  it 
looked  to  many  people  as  If  I  had  been 
drugged. 

When  this  was  over,  they  took  me  Into 
a  big  room  with  a  nice  white  bed.  I  thought, 
"Boy,  things  are  really  looking  up."  My 
guard  said,  ""Now  you're  going  to  be  in  your 
new  room." 

About  an  hour  later  in  came  a  guy  called 
"The  Cat."  I  found  out  later  that  he  was 
the  man  who  up  untu  late  1969  was  In  charge 


of  aU  the  POW  camps  In  Hanoi.  He  was  a 
rather  dapper  sort,  one  of  the  petty  intel- 
ligentsia that  run  North  Vietnam.  He  was 
from  the  political  bureau  of  the  Vietnamese 
Workers  Party. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  show  me  Col. 
John  Flynn's  Identification  card — now  Gen. 
John  Flynn — who  was  our  senior  officer.  He 
was  shot  down  the  same  day  I  was.  "The 
Cat"  said — through  an  Interpreter,  as  he  was 
not  speaking  English  at  this  time — "The 
French  television  man  Is  coming  In."  I  said. 
•"WeU,  I  don't  think  I  want  to  be  filmed," 
whereupon,  he  announced,  "Tou  need  two 
oi>eratlons,  and  If  you  don't  talk  to  him,  then 
we  wUl  take  your  chest  cast^  and  you  won't 
get  any  operation."  He  sSW,  "You  will  say 
that  you're  grateful  to  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, and  that  you're  sorry  for  your  crimes." 
I  told  him  I  wouldn"t  do  that. 

Penally,  the  Frenchman  came  In,  a  man 
named  Chalats — a  Communist,  as  I  found 
out  later — with  two  photographers.  He  asked 
me  about  my  treatment  and  I  told  him  it  was 
satisfactory.  "The  Cat"  and  "Chihuahua," 
another  Interrogrator,  were  In  the  back- 
ground telling  me  to  say  that  I  was  grateful 
for  lenient  and  hiunane  treatment.  I  re- 
fused, and  when  they  pressed  me,  Chalals 
said,  "I  think  what  he  told  me  Is  sufficient." 

Then  he  asked  if  I  had  a  message  for  my 
family.  I  told  him  to  assure  my  wife  and 
others  of  my  family  that  I  was  getting  well 
and  that  I  loved  them.  Again,  In  the  back- 
ground, "The  Cat"  Insisted  that  I  add  some- 
thing about  hoping  that  the  war  would  be 
over  soon  so  that  I  could  go  home.  Chalals 
shut  him  up  very  firmly  by  saying  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  my  answer.  He  helped  me 
out  of  a  dlfficxilt  spot. 

Chalals  was  from  Paris.  My  wife  later  went 
to  see  him  and  he  gave  her  a  copy  of  the 
film,  which  was  shown  on  CBS  television  In 
the  UJ3." 

As  soon  as  he  left,  they  put  me  on  the 
cart  and  took  me  back  to  my  old  dirty 
room. 

After  that,  many  visitors  came  to  talk  to 
me.  Not  all  of  It  was  for  Interrogation.  Once 
a  famous  North  Vietnamese  writer — an  old 
man  with  a  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  beard — came  to  my 
room,  wanting  to  know  all  about  Ernest 
Hemingway.  I  hold  him  that  Ernest  Heming- 
way was  violent  antl-Communlst.  It  gave 
him  something  to  think  about. 

Others  came  in  to  find  out  about  life  in 
the  United  States.  They  figured  because  my 
father  had  such  high  military  rank  that  I 
was  of  the  royalty  or  the  governing  circle. 
They  have  no  idea  of  the  way  our  democracy 
functions. 

One  of  the  men  who  came  to  see  me, 
whose  picture  I  recognized  later,  was  Gen. 
Vo  Nlguyen  Glap,  the  hero  if  Dienbienphu. 
He  came  to  see  what  I  looked  like,  saying 
nothing.  He  Is  the  Minister  of  Defense,  and 
also  on  North  Vletam's  ruling  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

After  about  two  weeks.  I  was  given  an 
operation  on  my  leg  which  was  filmed.  They 
never  did  anything  for  by  broken  left  arm. 
It  healed  by  Itself.  They  said  I  needed  two 
operations  on  my  leg.  but  because  I  had  a 
"bad  attitude"  they  wouldn't  give  me  another 
one.  What  kind  of  Job  they  did  on  my  leg, 
I  do  not  know.  Now  that  I'm  back,  an  ortho- 
pedic surgeon  Is  going  to  cut  in  and  see. 
He  has  already  told  me  that  they  made  the 
incision  wrong  and  cut  all  the  ligaments  on 
one  side. 

I  was  in  the  hospital  about  six  weeks,  then 
was  taken  to  a  camp  In  Hanoi  that  we  called 
"The  Plantation"  This  was  in  late  December. 
1967.  I  was  put  in  a  cell  with  two  other 
men.  George  Day  and  Norris  Overly,  both 
Air  Force  majors  I  was  on  a  stretcher,  my 
leg  was  stiff  and  I  was  still  In  a  chest  cast 
that  I  kept  for  about  two  months.  I  was 
down  to  about  100  i>ounds  from  my  normal 
weight  of  155. 

I  was  told  later  on  by  Major  Day  that  they 
didn't  expect  me  to  live  a  week.  I  was  unable 
to  sit  up.  I  was  sleeping  about  18  hours,  20 
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hours  a  day.  They  had  to  do  everything  for 
me.  They  v.ere  allowed  to  get  a  bucket  of 
water  and  wash  me  off  occasionally.  They  fed 
me  and  took  fine  care  of  me,  and  I  recovered 
very  rapidly 

We  moved  to  another  room  Just  after 
Christmas.  In  early  February,  1968,  Overly 
was  taken  out  of  our  room  and  released. 
along  with  David  Matheny  and  John  Black. 
They  v,  ere  the  first  three  POWs  to  be  released 
by  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  understand  they 
had  instructions,  once  home,  to  say  nothing 
about  treatment,  so  as  not  to  jeopardize  those 
of  us  still  In  captivity. 

That  left  E>ay  and  me  alone  together.  He 
was  rather  bunged  up  himself — a  bad  right 
arm,  which  he  still  has.  He  had  escaped 
after  he  had  been  captured  down  South  and 
was  shot  when  they  recaptured  him.  As  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  walk,  which  was  In  March 
of  1968.  Day  was  moved  out. 

I  remained  in  solitary  confinement  from 
that  time  on  for  more  than  two  years.  I  was 
not  allowed  to  see  or  talk  to  or  communicate 
with  any  of  my  fellow  prisoners.  My  room 
was  fairly  decent-sized — I'd  say  it  was  about 
10  by  10.  The  door  was  solid.  There  were 
no  windows.  The  only  ventilation  came  from 
two  small  holes  at  the  top  in  the  ceiling, 
about  6  inches  by  4  inches.  The  roof  was 
tin  and  It  got  hot  as  hell  in  there.  The  room 
was  kind  of  dim — night  and  day — but  they  al- 
ways kept  on  a  small  light  bulb,  so  they 
could  observe  me.  I  w^as  In  that  place  for 
two  years 

COMMtlNICATION  WAS  VITAL  FOR  SimVIVAL 

As  far  as  this  business  of  solitary  confine- 
ment goes — the  most  Important  thing  for 
survival  is  communication  with  someone, 
even  If  it's  only  a  wave  or  a  wink,  a  tap  on 
the  wall,  or  to  have  a  guy  put  his  thumb 
up.  It  makes  all  the  difference. 

It's  vital  to  keep  your  mind  occupied,  and 
we  all  worked  on  that.  Some  guys  were  in- 
terested in  mathematics,  so  they  worked  out 
comple.x  formulas  in  their  heads — we  were 
never  allowed  to  have  writing  materials. 
Others  would  build  a  whole  house,  from  base- 
ment on  up.  I  have  more  of  a  philosophical 
bent.  I  had  read  a  lot  of  history.  I  spent  days 
on  end  going  back  over  those  history  books 
in  my  mind,  figuring  out  where  this  coun- 
try or  that  country  went  wrong,  what  the 
U.  S.  should  do  in  the  area  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. I  thought  a  lot  about  the  meaning  of 
life. 

It  was  easy  to  lapse  into  fantasies.  I  used 
to  write  books  and  plays  In  my  mind,  but  I 
doubt  that  any  of  them  would  have  been 
above  the  level  of  the  cheapest  dime  novel. 

People  have  asked  me  how  we  could  re- 
member detailed  things  like  the  tap  cede, 
numbers,  names,  all  sorts  of  things.  The  fact 
Is.  when  you  don't  have  anything  else  to 
think  about,  no  outside  distractions,  it's  easy. 
Since  I  ve  been  back,  it's  very  hard  for  me 
to  remember  simple  things,  like  the  name 
of  someone  I've  Just  met. 

During  one  period  while  I  was  in  solitary, 
1  memorized  the  names  of  all  3.35  of  the 
men  who  were  then  prisoners  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam.  I  can  stUl  remember  them. 

One  thing  you  have  to  fight  Is  worry.  It's 
easy  to  f;et  uptight  about  your  physical  con- 
dition. One  time  I  had  a  hell  of  a  hemor- 
rhoid and  I  stewed  about  It  for  about  three 
days.  Finally.  I  said.  "Look.  McCain,  you've 
never  known  of  a  single  guy  who  died  of  a 
hemorrhoid.  "  So  I  Just  ignored  It  as  best  I 
could,  and  after  a  few  months  It  went  away. 

The  ston,'  of  Ernie  Brace  Illustrates  how 
vital  communication  was  to  us.  AVhIle  I  w£is 
In  the  prison  we  called  "The  Plantation"  in 
October,  1968.  there  was  a  room  behind  me. 
I  heard  some  noise  In  there  so  I  started 
tapping  on  the  wall.  Our  call-up  sign  was  the 
old  "shave  and  a  haircut."  and  then  the 
other  guy  would  come  b{u:k  with  the  two 
taps,  "six  bits." 

For  two  weeks  I  got  no  answer,  but  finally, 
back  came  the  two  taps.  I  started  tapping  out 
the  alphabet — one  tap  for  "a,"  two  for  "b," 


and  so  on.  Then  I  said.  "Put  your  ear  to  the 
wall."  I  finally  got  him  up  on  the  wall  and 
by  putting  my  cup  against  it,  I  could  talk 
through  It  and  make  him  hear  me.  I  gave 
him  the  tap  code  and  other  Information.  He 
gave  me  his  name — Ernie  Brace.  About  that 
time,  the  g^uard  came  around  and  I  told 
Ernie.  "O.K.,  I'll  call  you  tomorrow." 

It  took  me  several  days  to  get  him  back 
up  on  the  wall  again.  When  I  finally  did,  all 
he  could  say  was  "I'm  Ernie  Brace,"  and 
then  he'd  start  sobbing.  After  about  two  days 
he  was  able  to  control  his  emotions,  and 
within  a  week  this  guy  was  tapping  and  com- 
municating and  dropping  notes,  and  from 
then  on  he  did  a  truly  outstanding  Job. 

Ernie  was  a  civilian  pilot  who  was  shot 
down  over  Laos.  He  had  Just  come  from  3 '4 
years'  living  In  a  bamboo  cage  In  the  Jungle 
with  his  feet  In  stocks,  and  an  iron  collar 
around  his  neck  with  a  rope  tied  to  it.  He 
had  nearly  lost  use  of  his  legs.  He  escaped 
three  times,  and  after  the  third  time  he  was 
burled  in  the  ground  up  to  his  neck. 

In  those  days — still  in  1968 — we  were  al- 
lowed to  bathe  every  other  day,  supposedly. 
But  In  this  camp  they  had  a  water  problem, 
and  sometimes  we'd  go  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  a  month  without  a  bath.  I  had  a  real 
rat  for  a  turnkey  who  usually  would  take 
me  out  last.  The  bath  was  a  sort  of  a  stall- 
like  affair  that  had  a  concrete  tub.  After 
ever>-one  else  had  bathed,  there  usually  was 
no  water  left.  So  I'd  stand  there  for  my 
allotted  five  minutes  and  then  he'd  take  me 
back  to  my  room. 

For  toUet  facilities,  I  had  a  bucket  with 
a  lid  that  didn't  fit.  It  was  emptied  dally: 
they'd  have  somebody  else  carry  it,  because 
I  walked  so  badly. 

From  the  time  that  Overly  and  Day  left 
me — Overly  left  In  February'  of  1968,  Day 
left  in  March — my  treatment  was  basically 
good.  I  would  get  caught  communicating, 
talking  to  guys  through  the  wall,  tapping — 
that  kind  of  stuff,  and  they'd  Just  say,  "Tsk, 
tsk;  no.  no."  Really.  I  thought  things  were 
not  too  bad. 

Then,  about  June  15.  1968,  I  was  taken 
up  one  night  to  the  Interrogation  room. 
"The  Cat"  and  another  man  that  we  called 
"The  Rabbit"  were  there.  "The  Rabbit"  spoke 
very  good  English. 

"The  Cat"  was  the  commander  of  all  the 
camps  at  that  time.  He  was  making  believe 
he  didn't  speak  English,  although  It  was 
obvious  to  me,  after  some  conversation,  that 
he  did.  because  he  was  asking  questions  or 
talking  before  "The  Rabbit"  translated  what 
I  had  said. 

The  Oriental,  as  you  may  know,  likes  to 
beat  around  the  bush  quite  a  bit.  The  first 
night  we  sat  there  and  "The  Cat"  talked  to 
me  for  about  two  hours.  I  didn't  know  what 
he  was  driving  at.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
run  the  French  POW  camps  In  the  early 
1950s  and  that  he  had  released  a  couple  of 
guys,  and  that  he  had  seen  them  Just  re- 
cently and  they  had  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness.  He  said  that  Overly  had  gone  home 
"with  honor." 

THEY     TOLD     ME     I'D     NEVER     GO     HOME 

I  really  didn't  know  what  to  think,  because 
I  had  been  having  these  other  Interrogations 
in  which  I  had  refused  to  co-operate.  It  was 
not  hard  because  they  were  not  torturing 
me  at  this  time.  They  Just  told  me  I'd  never 
go  home  and  I  was  going  to  be  tried  as  a 
war  criminal.  That  was  their  constant  theme 
for  many  months. 

Suddenly  "The  Cat"  said  to  me,  "Do  you 
want  to  go  home?" 

I  was  astonished,  and  I  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  said  that  I  would  have  to  think  about 
It.  I  went  to  my  room,  and  I  thought  about 
it  for  a  long  time.  At  this  time  I  did  not 
have  communication  with  the  camp  senior 
ranking  officer,  so  I  could  get  no  advice.  I 
was  worried  whether  I  could  stay  alive  or 
not,  because  I  was  in  rather  bad  condition. 
I  had  been  hit  with  a  severe  case  of  dysen- 
tery, which  kept  on  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  I  was  losing  weight  again. 


But  I  knew  that  the  Code  of  Conduct  says, 
"You  will  not  accept  parole  or  amnesty," 
and  that  "you  will  not  accept  special  favors." 
For  somebody  to  go  home  earlier  is  a  special 
favor.  There's  no  other  way  you  can  cut  it. 

I  went  back  to  him  three  nights  later.  He 
asked  me  again,  "Do  you  want  to  go  home?" 
I  told  him  "No."  He  wanted  to  know  why, 
and  I  told  him  the  reason.  I  said  that  Alvarez 
[first  American  captured]  should  go  first, 
then  enlisted  men  and  that  kind  of  stuff. 

"The  Cat"  told  me  that  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  bad  ordered  me  home.  He  handed 
me  a  letter  from  my  wife,  in  which  she  had 
said,  "I  wished  that  you  had  been  one  of 
those  three  who  got  to  come  home."  Of 
course,  she  had  no  way  to  understand  the 
ramifications  of  this.  "The  Cat"  said  that  the 
doctors  had  told  him  that  I  could  not  live 
unless  I  got  medical  treatment  in  the  United 
States. 

We  went  through  this  routine  and  still 
I  told  him  "No."  Three  nights  later  we  went 
through  it  all  over  again.  On  the  morning 
of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1968,  which  happened 
to  be  the  same  day  that  my  father  took  over 
as  commander  in  chief  of  U.S.  Forces  In  the 
Pacific,  I  was  led  into  another  quiz  room. 

"The  Rabbit"  and  "The  Cat"  were  sitting 
there.  I  walked  in  and  sat  down,  and  "The 
Rabbit"  said,  "Our  senior  officer  wants  to 
know  your  fimal  answer." 

"My  final  answer  Is  the  same.  It's  'No.' " 

"That  Is  your  final  answer?" 

"That  is  my  final  answer." 

With  this  "The  Cat,"  who  was  sitting  there 
with  a  pile  of  papers  In  front  of  him  and 
a  pen  in  bis  hand,  broke  the  pen  in  two. 
Ink  spurted  all  over.  He  stood  up,  knocked 
the  chair  over  behind  him,  and  said,  "They 
taught  you  too  well.  They  taught  you  too 
well" — in  perfect  English,  I  might  add.  He 
turned,  went  out  and  slammed  the  door, 
leaving  "The  Ralbblt"  and  me  sitting  there. 
"The  Rabbit"  said,  "Now,  McCain,  It  will 
be  very  bad  for  you.  Go  back  to  your  room." 

What  they  wanted,  of  course,  was  to  send 
me  home  at  the  same  time  that  my  father 
took  over  as  commander  in  chief  In  the 
Pacific.  This  would  have  made  them  look 
very  humane  in  releasing  the  injured  son 
of  a  top  U.S.  officer.  It  would  also  have  given 
them  a  great  lever  against  my  fellow  pris- 
oners, because  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
always  putting  this  "class"  business  on  us. 
They  could  have  said  to  the  others,  "Look 
you  poor  devils,  the  son  of  the  man  who  is 
runrUng  the  war  has  gone  home  and  left 
you  here.  No  one  cares  about  you  ordinary 
fellows."  I  was  determined  at  all  times  to 
prevent  any  exploitation  of  my  father  and 
my  family. 

There  was  another  consideration  for  me. 
Even  though  I  was  told  I  would  not  have 
to  sign  any  statements  or  confessions  before 
I  went  home,  I  didn't  believe  them.  They 
would  have  got  me  right  up  to  that  airplane 
and  said,  "Now  Just  sign  this  little  state- 
ment." At  that  point,  I  doubt  that  I  could 
have  resisted,  even  though  I  felt  very  strong 
at  the  time. 

But  the  primary  thing  I  considered  was 
that  I  had  no  right  to  go  ahead  of  men  like 
Alvarez,  who  had  been  there  three  years 
before  I  "got  killed" — that's  what  we  used 
to  say  Instead  of  "before  I  got  shot  dawn.  " 
because  in  a  way  becoming  a  prisoner  in 
North  Vietnam  was  like  being  killed. 

About  a  month  and  a  half  later,  when  the 
three  men  who  were  selected  for  releaise  had 
reached  America.  I  was  set  up  for  some  very 
severe  treatment  which  lasted  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half. 

One  night  the  guards  came  to  my  room  and 
said,  "The  camp  commander  wants  to  see 
you."  This  man  was  a  particularly  idiotic 
individual  We  called  him  "Slopehead." 

One  thing  I  should  mention  here:  The 
camps  were  set  up  very  similar  to  their  Army. 
They  had  a  camp  commander,  who  was  a 
military  man,  basically  In  charge  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  camp,  the  food,  etc.  Then 
they  had  what  they  called  a  staff  officer — 
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actually  a  political  officer — who  was  In  charge 
of  the  interrogations,  and  provided  the 
propaganda  heard  on  the  radio. 

We  also  had  a  guy  in  our  camp  whom  we 
named  "The  Soft-Soap  Fairy."  He  was  from 
an  important  family  in  North  Vietnam.  He 
wore  a  fancy  uniform  and  was  a  real  sharp 
cookie,  with  a  dominant  position  in  this 
camp.  "The  Soft-Soap  Fairy, "  who  was  some- 
what effeminate,  was  the  nice  guy,  and  the 
camp  commander — "Slopehead  " — was  the 
bad  guy.  "Old  "Soft-Soap  "  would  always  come 
in  whenever  anything  went  wrong  and  say, 
"Oh,  I  didn't  know  they  did  this  to  you.  All 
you  had  to  do  was  co-operate  and  everything 
would  have  been  O.K." 

To  get  back  to  the  story :  They  took  me  out 
of  my  room  to  "Slopehead,"  who  said,  "You 
have  violated  all  the  camp  regulations.  You're 
a  black  criminal.  You  must  confess  your 
crimes."  I  said  that  I  wouldn't  do  that,  and 
he  asked,  "Why  are  you  so  disrespectful  of 
guards?"  I  answered,  "Because  the  guards 
treat  me  like  an  animal." 

When  I  said  that,  the  guards,  who  were  all 
In  the  room — about  10  of  them — really  laid 
Into  me.  They  bounced  me  from  pillar  to  post 
kicking  and  laughing  and  scratching.  After  a 
few  hours  of  that,  ropes  were  put  on  me  and 
I  sat  that  night  bound  with  ropes.  Then  I 
was  taken  to  a  small  room.  For  punishment 
they  would  almost  always  take  you  to  an- 
other room  where  you  didn't  have  a  mosquito 
net  or  a  bed  or  any  clothes.  For  the  next  four 
days,  I  was  beaten  every  two  to  three  hours 
by  different  guards.  My  left  arm  was  broken 
again  and  my  ribs  were  cracked. 

They  wanted  a  statement  saying  that  I  was 
sorry  for  the  crimes  that  I  had  committed 
against  North  Vietnamese  people  and  that  I 
was  grateful  for  the  treatment  that  I  had 
received  from  them.  This  was  the  paradox — 
so  many  guys  were  so  mistreated  to  get  them 
to  say  they  were  grateful.  But  this  is  the 
Communist  way. 

I  held  out  for  four  days.  Finally,  I  reached 
the  lowest  point  of  my  S'/,  years  in  North 
Vietnam.  I  was  at  the  point  of  suicide,  be- 
cause I  saw  that  I  was  reaching  the  end  of 
my  rope. 

I  said,  O.K..  Ill  write  for  them. 

They  took  me  up  Into  one  of  the  interroga- 
tion rooms,  and  for  the  next  12  hours  we 
wrote  and  rewrote.  The  North  Vietnamese 
interrogator,  who  was  pretty  stupid,  wrote  the 
final  confession,  and  I  signed  It.  It  was  In 
their  language,  and  spoke  about  black  crimes, 
and  other  generalities.  It  was  unacceptable 
to  them.  But  I  felt  Just  terrible  about  it.  1 
kept  saying  to  myself,  "Oh,  God,  I  really 
didn't  have  any  choice."  I  had  learned  what 
we  all  learned  over  there:  Every  man  has 
bis  breaking  point.  I  had  reached  mine. 

Then  the  "gooks"  made  a  very  serious  mis- 
take, because  they  let  me  go  back  and  rest 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.  They  usually  didn't  do 
that  with  guys  when  they  had  them  really 
busted.  I  think  it  concerned  them  that  my 
arm  was  broken,  and  they  had  messed  up  my 
leg.  I  had  been  reduced  to  an  animal  during 
this  period  of  beating  and  torture.  My  arm 
was  so  painful  I  couldn't  get  up  off  the  floor. 
With  the  dysentery,  it  was  a  very  unpleasant 
time. 

Thank  God  they  let  me  rest  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  Then  they  called  me  up  again  and 
wanted  something  else.  I  don't  remember 
what  it  was  now — It  was  some  kind  of  state- 
ment. This  time  I  was  able  to  resist.  I  was 
able  to  carry  on.  They  couldn't  "bust"  me 
again. 

prayer:    I  WAS  SUSTAINED  IN  TIMES  OF  TRIAL 

I  was  finding  that  prayer  helped.  It  wasnt 
a  question  of  asking  for  superhuman  strength 
or  for  God  to  strike  the  North  Vietnamese 
dead.  It  was  asking  for  moral  and  physical 
courage,  for  guidance  and  wisdom  to  do  the 
right  thing.  I  asked  for  comfort  when  I  was 
In  pain,  and  sometimes  I  received  relief.  I  was 
sustained  in  many  times  of  trial. 

When  the  pressure  was  on,  you  seemed  to 
go  one  way  or  the  other.  Either  it  was  easier 
for  them  to  break  you  the  next  time,  or  it  was 


harder.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to 
make  it,  you  get  tougher  as  time  goes  by. 
Part  of  It  is  Just  a  transition  from  our  way 
of  life  to  that  way  of  life.  But  you  get  to 
hate  them  so  bad  that  It  gives  you  strength. 
Now  I  don't  hate  them  any  more — not  these 
particular  guys.  I  hate  and  despise  the  lead- 
ers. Some  guards  would  Just  come  In  and  do 
their  Job.  When  they  were  told  to  beat  you 
they  would  come  In  and  do  it.  Some  seemed 
to  get  a  big  bang  out  of  It.  A  lot  of  them  were 
homosexual,  although  never  toward  us. 
Some,  who  were  pretty  damned  sadistic, 
seemed  to  get  a  big  thrUl  out  of  the  beatings. 
From  that  time  on  it  was  one  round  of 
rough  treatment  followed  by  another.  Some- 
times 1  got  it  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
Sometimes  I'd  be  off  the  hook  for  a  few  weeks. 
A  lot  of  It  was  my  own  doing,  because  they 
realized  far  better  than  we  did  at  first  the 
value  of  communicating  with  our  fellow 
Americans.  When  they  caught  us  communi- 
cating, they'd  take  severe  reprisals.  I  was 
caught  a  lot  of  times.  One  reason  was  be- 
cause I'm  not  too  smart,  and  the  other  rea- 
son was  because  I  lived  alone.  If  you  live  with 
somebody  else  you  have  somebody  helping 
you  out,  helping  you  survive. 

But  I  was  never  gulng  to  stop.  Communica- 
tion with  your  fellow  prisoners  was  of  the 
utmost  value — the  difference  between  being 
able  to  resist  and  not  being  able  to  resi.st.  Vou 
may  get  some  argument  from  other  prisoners 
on  that.  A  lot  depends  on  the  individual. 
Some  men  are  much  more  self-sufficient  than 
others. 

Communication  primarily  served  to  keep 
up  morale.  We  would  risk  getting  beat  up 
Just  to  tell  a  man  that  one  of  his  friends  had 
gotten  a  letter  from  home.  But  it  was  also 
valuable  to  establish  a  chain  of  command  in 
our  camps,  so  our  senior  officers  could  give  us 
advice  and  guidance. 

So  this  was  a  period  of  repeated,  severe 
treatment.  It  lasted  until  around  October  of 
'69.  They  wanted  me  to  see  delegations.  There 
were  antiwar  groups  coming  into  Hanoi,  a  lot 
of  foreigners — Cubans,  Russians.  I  don't 
think  we  had  too  many  American  "peace- 
niks" that  early,  although  within  the  next 
year  it  got  much  greater.  I  refused  to  see 
any  of  them.  The  propaganda  value  to  them 
would  have  been  too  great,  with  mv  dad  as 
commander  in  the  Pacific. 

David  DelUnger  came  over.  Tom  Hayden 
came  over.  Three  groups  of  released  prisoners, 
in  fact,  were  let  out  in  custody  of  the  "peace 
groups."  The  first  ones  released  went  home 
with  one  of  the  Berrlgan  brothers.  The  next 
peace  group  was  a  whole  crew.  One  of  them 
was  James  Johnson,  one  of  the  Fort  Hood 
Three.  The  wife  of  the  "Ramparts"  magazine 
editor  and  Rennle  Davis  were  along.  Alto- 
gether, I  think  about  eight  or  nine  of  them 
were  in  that  outfit.  Then  a  third  group 
followed. 

The  North  Vietnamese  wanted  me  to  meet 
with  all  of  them,  but  I  was  able  to  avoid  it. 
A  lot  of  times  you  couldn't  face  them  down, 
so  you  had  to  try  to  get  around  them.  "Pace" 
Is  a  big  thing  with  these  people,  you  know, 
and  if  you  coxold  get  around  them  so  that  tbey 
could  save  face,  then  it  was  a  lot  easier. 

For  example,  they  would  beat  the  hell  out 
of  me  and  say  I  was  going  to  see  a  delegation. 
I'd  respond  that,  O.K.,  I'd  see  a  delegation, 
but  I  would  not  say  anything  against  my 
country  and  I  would  not  say  anything  about 
my  treatment,  and  if  asked,  I'd  tell  them  the 
truth  about  the  condition  I  was  kept  under. 
They  went  back  and  conferred  on  that,  and 
then  would  say,  "You  have  agreed  to  see  a 
delegation,  so  we  will  take  you."  But  they 
never  took  me,  you  see. 

One  time,  they  wanted  me  to  write  a  mes- 
sage to  my  fellow  prisoners  at  Christmas. 
I  wrote  down: 

"To  my  friends  In  the  camp  who  I  have  not 
been  allowed  to  see  or  speak  to,  I  hope  that 
your  families  are  well  and  happy,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  write  and  receive 
letters  In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949  which  has  not  been  allowed 


to  you  by  our  captors.  And  may  God  bless 

you." 

They  took  it  but,  of  course,  it  was  never 
published.  In  other  words,  sometime?  It  was 
better  to  write  something  that  was  laudatory 
to  your  Government  or  against  them  than 
say,  "I  won't  write  at  all" — because  a  lot  of 
times  It  had  to  go  up  through  channels,  and 
sometimes  you  could  buy  time  this  way. 

HOW  DICK  STRATTON  WAS  "REALLY  WRUNG  OUT" 

At  this  point  I  want  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  Capt.  Dick  Stratton.  He  was  "shot  down  in 
May  of  1967.  when  the  American  peace  groups 
were  claiming  that  the  United  States  was 
bombing  Hanoi.  We  were  not  at  that  time. 
Dick  was  shot  down  well  outside  of  Hanoi, 
but  they  wanted  a  confession  at  the  time  an 
American  reporter  was  over  there.  That  was 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  '67 — remember 
those  stories  that  came  back,  very  sensational 
stories  about  the  American  bomb  damage? 

"The  Rabbit"  and  the  others  worked  on 
Dick  Stratton  very  hard.  He's  got  htige  rope 
scars  on  his  arms  where  they  were  Infected. 
They  really  wrung  him  out.  because  they  were 
going  to  get  a  confession  that  he  had  bombed 
Hanoi — this  was  to  be  living  proof.  They  also 
peeled  his  thiunbnails  back  and  burned  bin? 
with  cigarettes. 

Dick  reached  the  point  where  he  couldn't 
say  "No."  But  when  they  gotljlm  to  the  press 
conference,  he  pulled  this  bowing  act  on 
them — be  bowed  90  degrees  In  this  direction, 
he  bowed  90  degrees  in  that  direction — four 
quadrants.  This  was  not  too  wild  to  the 
"gooks,"  because  they're  used  to  the  bowing 
thing.  But  any  American  who  sees  a  picture 
of  another  American  bowing  to  the  waist 
every  turn  for  90  degrees  knowrs  that  there's 
something  wrong  with  the  guy,  that  some- 
thing has  happened  to  him.  That's  why  Dick 
did  what  he  did.  After  that  they  continued  to 
keep  pressure  on  him  to  say  he  wasn't  tor- 
tured. They  tortured  him  to  say  that  he 
wasn't  tortured.  It  gets  to  be  a  bad  merry- 
go-round  to  be  on. 

Dick  made  some  very  strong  statements  at 
his  press  conference  here  in  the  States  a  few 
weeks  ago.  He  said  he  wanted  the  North 
Vietnamese  charged  with  war  crimes.  He's  a 
fine  man.  He  and  I  were  at  "The  Plantation" 
together  for  a  long  time,  and  he  did  a  very 
fine  Job  there.  He's  an  outstanding  naval 
officer,  a  very  dedicated  American,  and  a 
deeply  religious  man. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  Dick  Stratton.  He 
Just  was  very,  very  unfortunate  in  getting 
the  worst  that  the  "gooks  "  could  dish  out. 

We  had  a  particularly  bad  spring  and  sum- 
mer In  1969  because  there  had  been  an  escape 
at  one  of  the  other  camps.  Our  guys  carried 
out  a  well-prepared  plan  but  were  caught. 
They  were  Ed  Atterberry  and  John  Dramesl. 
Atterberry  was  beaten  to  death  after  the 
escape 

There's  no  question  about  it:  Dramesl  saw 
Atterberry  taken  into  a  room  and  heard  the 
beating  start.  Atterberry  never  came  out. 
Dramesl,  If  he  wasn't  such  a  tough  cookie, 
would  probably  have  been  killed,  too.  He's 
probably  one  of  the  toughest  guys  I've  ever 
met — from  south  Phllly.  His  old  man  was  a 
pro  boxer,  and  he  was  a  wrestler  in  college. 

The  reprisals  took  place  all  through  the 
other  camps.  They  started  torturing  us  for 
our  escape  plans.  The  food  got  worse.  The 
room  inspections  became  very  severe.  You 
couldn't  have  anything  in  your  room — 
nothing.  For  example,  they  used  to  give  us, 
once  in  a  while,  a  little  vial  of  Iodine  Ijecause 
many  of  tis  had  boils.  Now  they  wouldn't 
let  us  have  it  because  Dramesl  and  Atterberry 
had  used  iodine  to  darken  their  skin  before 
they  tried  to  escape,  so  they  would  look  like 
Vietnamese. 

That  summer,  from  May  to  about  Septem- 
ber at  our  camp,  twice  a  day  for  six  days  a 
week,  all  we  had  was  pumpkin  soup  and 
bread.  That's  a  pretty  rough  diet — first,  be- 
cause you  get  awfully  damn  tired  of  pumpkin 
soup,  but  also  becaxise  it  doesn't  have  any 
real  nutritional  value.  The  only  thing  that 
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could  keep  any  weight  on  you  was  the  bread, 
which  was  full  of  lumps  of  soggy  flour. 

On  Sunday  we  got  what  we  called  sweet 
bean  soup.  They  would  take  some  small  beans 
and  throw  them  In  a  pot  with  a  lot  of  sugar 
and  cook  it  up,  with  no  meat  whatsoever.  A 
lot  of  us  became  thin  and  emaciated. 

I  had  the  singular  misfortune  to  get  caught 
communicating  four  times  In  the  month  of 
May  of  1969.  They  had  a  punishment  room 
right  across  the  courtyard  from  my  cell,  and 
I  ended  up  spending  a  lot  of  time  over  there. 

It  was  also  in  May,  1969,  that  they  wanted 
me  to  write — as  I  remember — a  letter  to  U.S. 
pilots  who  were  flying  over  North  Vietnam 
asking  them  not  to  do  it.  I  was  being  forced 
to  stand  up  continuously — sometimes  they'd 
make  you  stand  up  or  sit  on  a  stool  for  a 
long  jjeriod  of  time.  I'd  stood  up  for  a  couple 
of  days,  with  a  respite  only  because  one  of 
the  guards — the  only  real  human  being  that 
I  ever  met  over  there — let  me  lie  down  for 
a  couple  of  hours  while  he  was  on  watch  the 
middle  of  one  night. 

One  of  the  strategies  we  worked  out  was 
not  to  let  them  make  you  break  yourself.  If 
you  get  tired  of  standing,  Just  sit  down — 
make  them  force  you  up.  So  I  sat  down,  and 
this  little  guard  who  was  a  particularly  hate- 
ful man  came  in  and  Jumped  up  and  down 
on  my  knee.  After  this  I  had  to  go  back  on  a 
crutch  for  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

That  was  a  long,  difficult  summer.  Then 
suddenly,  In  October,  1969,  there  were  drastic 
changes  around  the  camp.  The  torture 
stopped.  "The  Soft-Soap  Fairy"  came  to  my 
room  one  day  and  told  me  that  I  would  get 
a  roommate.  The  food  Improved  greatly  and 
we  started  getting  extra  rations.  The  guards 
seemed  almost  friendly.  For  example,  I  had 
a  turnkey  who  used  to  Just  bash  me  around 
for  drill.  The  door  would  open — and  he'd 
come  m  and  start  slugging  me.  They  stopped 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  attribute  all  this  directly 
to  the  propaganda  effort  that  was  directed  by 
the  Administration  and  the  people  In  the 
United  States  in  1969. 

My  younger  brother,  Joe,  was  very  active 
In  the  National  League  of  Families  of  Amer- 
ican Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing  In  Action 
In  Southeast  Asia.  That  was  the  umbrella 
for  all  the  POW  fanilly  groups.  So  he  has 
filled  me  in  on  why  the  North  Vietnamese 
attitude  toward  the  American  prisoners 
changed,  and  given  me  this  information: 

As  the  bomblDg  of  the  North  picked  up  in 
1965,  1966,  Hanoi  made  Its  first  propaganda 
display  by  parading  beaten,  subjugated 
American  pilots  through  the  streets.  To  their 
Burpdse.  the  press  reaction  around  the  world 
was  generally  negative. 

Next,  the  North  Vietnamese  tried  the  tactic 
of  forcing  Cdr.  Dick  Stratton  to  appear  and 
ap>ologlze  for  war  crimes.  But  he  had  ob- 
viously been  mistreated,  and  was  doing  this 
only  under  extreme  duress.  That  backfired, 
too.  They  followed  this  by  releasing  two 
groups  of  three  POW's  in  February  and  Octo- 
ber, 1968.  These  men  bad  been  there  lees  than 
six  months  and  had  suffered  no  significant 
weight  loss  and  were  in  pretty  good  shape. 

Until  the  Nixon  Administration  came  to 
office  in  1969,  the  Oovemment  back  home  had 
taken  the  attitude:  "Don't  talk  about  the 
prisoner-of-war  situation  lest  you  hurt  the 
Americans  still  over  there."  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  Laird,  early  In  1969,  went  over 
to  the  peace  talks  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  in  Paris.  [Talks  had  begun 
under  President  Johnson  late  In  1968.]  Laird 
took  pictures  of  severely  beaten  men,  such  as 
Prlshman,  Stratton,  Hegdahl — all  of  whom 
had  siiffered  extreme  weight  loss.  He  got  the 
photos  through  foreign  news  services.  He  told 
the  North  Vietnamese:  "The  Geneva  Conven- 
tion says  that  you  shall  release  all  sick 
wounded  prisoners.  These  men  are  sick  and 
wounded.  Why  arent  they  released?" 

In  August.  1969,  Hanoi  let  Frlshman  come 
home.  He  had  no  elbow — Just  a  limp  rubbery 
arm — and  he  had  lost  65  pounds.  Hegdahl 
came  out  and  had  lost  75  pounds.  Also  re- 


leased was  Wes  Rumbull,  who  was  In  a  body 
cast  because  of  a  broken  back. 

Frlshman  was  allowed  to  hold  a  press  con- 
ference and  spilled  out  the  details  of  torture 
and  maltreatment.  Headlines  appeared  all 
over  the  world,  and  from  then  on,  starting  In 
the  fall  of  1969,  the  treatment  began  to  Im- 
prove. We  think  this  was  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  fact  that  Prlshman  was  living 
proof  of  the  mistreatment  of  Americans. 

I'm  proud  of  the  part  Joe  and  my  wife, 
Carol,  played  here  at  home.  The  temptation 
for  the  wives,  as  the  year  went  by,  was  to  say, 
"God,  I  want  them  home  under  any  circum- 
stances." When  Carol  was  pressed  to  take  this 
line,  her  answer  was,  "Just  to  get  him  home 
Is  not  enough  for  me,  and  It's  not  enough  for 
John — I  want  him  to  come  home  stand- 
ing up." 

I  received  very  few  letters  from  Carol.  I 
got  three  In  the  first  four  months  after  I 
was  shot  down.  The  "gooks"  let  me  have  only 
one  during  the  last  four  years  I  was  there.  I 
received  my  first  package  In  May  of  1969. 
After  that,  they  let  me  have  approximately 
one  a  year. 

The  reason  I  got  so  little  mall  was  that 
Carol  Insisted  on  using  the  channels  pro- 
vided by  the  Geneva  Convention  for  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  She  refused  to 
send  things  through  the  Committee  for 
Liaison  with  Families  run  by  the  antiwar 
group. 

This  brings"  me  to  something  that  I  want 
to  discuss  In  more  detail. 

As  you  may  know,  back  in  1954,  the  North 
Vietnamese  had  a  big  hand  In  toppling  the 
French  Government  In  Paris  because  the 
French  voters  had  no  more  stomach  for  the 
Vietnam  war  their  Government  was  waging 
at  the  time.  That  was  the  way  the  North 
Vietnamese  won  In  1954 — they  didn't  win  In 
Vietnam. 

The  French  agreed  to  pull  out  of  Indo- 
china with  no  questions  asked  when  they 
signed  the  agreement.  As  a  result,  they  got 
back  Just  one  third  of  their  POW's. 

I'm  convinced  that  Hanoi  hoped  to  win 
in  our  case  by  undermining  morale  among 
the  people  at  home  In  America.  They  had 
to  marshal  world  opinion  on  their  side.  I 
remember  in  1968  or  '69  [North  Vietnam  Pre- 
niler]  Pham  Van  Dong's  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  because  we  were  blasted 
with  these  things  on  the  loud-speakers.  The 
title  of  his  address  was,  "The  Whole  World 
Supports  Us."  not.  "We  Have  Defeated  the 
U.S.  Aggressors,"  or  anything  like  that. 

In  1969,  after  the  three  guys  who  were 
released  went  back  to  the  U.S.  and  told  about 
the  brutality  In  the  POW  camps.  President 
Nixon  gave  the  green  light  to  publicizing  this 
fact.  It  brought  a  drastic  change  In  our 
treatment.  And  I  thank  God  for  It.  because 
If  It  hadn't  been  for  that  a  lot  of  us  would 
never  have  returned. 

Just  one  small  example  of  the  way  things 
Improved:  Over  my  door  were  some  bars, 
covered  by  a  wooden  board  to  keep  me  from 
seeing  out,  and  to  block  ventilation.  One 
night,  around  the  end  of  September,  1969, 
"Slopehead,"  the  camp  commander  himself, 
came  around  and  pulled  this  thing  off,  so 
that  I  could  have  some  ventilation.  I  couldn't 
believe  It.  Every  night  from  then  on  they 
pulled  that  transom  so  I  could  get  some 
ventilation.  We  started  bathing  more  often. 
It  was  all  very  amazing. 

In  December  of  1969  I  was  moved  from 
"The  Pentagon"  over  to  "Las  Vegas."  "Las 
Vegas"  was  a  small  area  of  Hoala  Prison 
which  was  built  by  the  French  In  1945.  It 
wEis  known  as  the  "Hanoi  Hilton"  to  Ameri- 
cans. "Heartbreak  Hotel"  Is  also  there — that's 
the  first  place  that  people  were  xisually 
taken  for  their  Initial  interrogation  and 
then  funneled  out  to  other  camps. 

This  whole  prison  Is  an  area  of  about 
two  city  blocks.  At  "Las  Vegas,"  I  was  put 
In  a  small  building  of  Just  three  rooms  called 
the  ""Gold  Nugget."  We  named  the  buildings 
after   the   hotels   In   Vegas — there   was   the 


"Thunderblrd,"  "Stardust,"  "Riviera."  "Gold 
Nugget"  and  the  "Desert  Inn." 

I  was  moved  Into  the  "Gold  Nugget"  and 
Immediately  I  was  able  to  establish  ccfm- 
municattons  with  the  men  around  the  camp, 
because  the  bath  area  was  right  out  my 
window,  and  I  could  see  through  cracks  In 
the  doors  of  the  bath  and  we  would  com- 
municate that  way.  I  stayed  In  that  one.  In 
solitary  confinement,  until  March  of  1970. 

There  was  pressure  to  see  American  anti- 
war delegations,  which  seemed  to  Increase 
as  the  time  went  on.  But  there  wasn't  any 
torture.  In  January  of  1970,  I  was  taken 
to  a  quiz  with  "The  Cat."  He  told  me  that  he 
wanted  me  to  see  a  foreign  guest.  I  told  him 
what  I  had  always  told  him  before:  that  I 
would  see  the  visitor,  but  I  would  not  say 
anything  against  my  country,  and  If  I  was 
asked  about  my  treatment  I  would  tell  them 
how  harsh  It  was.  Much  to  my  shock  and 
surprise  he  said,  "Fine,  you  don't  have  to  say 
anything."  I  told  him  I'd  have  to  think  about 
It.  I  went  back  to  my  room  and  I  asked  the 
senior  American  officer  In  our  area  what  his 
opinion  was,  and  he  said  he  thought  that  I 
should  go  ahead. 

So  I  went  to  see  this  visitor  who  said  he 
was  from  Spain,  but  who  I  later  heard  v/as 
from  Cuba.  He  never  asked  me  any  questions 
about  controversial  subjects  or  my  treatment 
or  my  feelings  about  the  war.  I  told  him  I 
had  no  remorse  about  what  I  did.  and  that 
I  would  do  it  over  again  if  the  same  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  That  seemed  to  make 
him  angry,  because  he  was  a  sympathizer  of 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

At  the  time  this  happened,  a  photographer 
came  in  and  took  a  couple  of  pictures.  I  had 
told  "The  Cat"  that  I  didn't  want  any  such 
publicity.  So  when  I  came  back — the  inter- 
view lasted  about  15,  20  minutes — I  told  him 
I  wasn't  going  to  see  another  visitor  because 
he  had  broken  his  word.  Also  at  that  time 
Capt.  Jeremiah  Denton,  who  was  running 
otu"  camp  at  that  time,  established  a  policy 
that  we  should  not  see  any  delegations. 

In  March,  I  got  a  roommate.  Col.  John 
Plnley,  Air  Force.  He  and  I  lived  together  for 
approximately  two  months.  A  month  after 
he  moved  In,  "The  Cat"  told  me  I  was  '^Ing 
to  see  another  delegation.  I  refused  and  was 
forced  to  sit  on  a  stool  In  the  "Heartbreak" 
courtyard  area  for  three  days  and  nights. 
Then  I  was  sent  back  to  my  room. 

The  pressure  continued  on  us  to  see  anti- 
war delegations.  By  early  In  June  I  was  moved 
away  from  Colonel  Flnley  to  a  room  that 
they  called  "Calcutta."  about  50  yards  away 
from  the  nearest  prisoners.  It  was  6  feet  by  3 
feet  with  no  ventilation  in  It,  and  it  was 
very,  very  hot.  During  the  summer  I  suffered 
from  heat  prostration  a  couple  or  '.hree 
times,  and  dysentery.  I  was  very  111.  Wash- 
ing facilities  were  nonexistent.  My  food  was 
cut  down  to  about  half  rations.  Sometimes  I'd 
go  for  a  day  or  so  without  eating. 

All  during  this  time  I  wtis  taken  out  to  In- 
terrogation and  pressured  to  see  the  antiwar 
people.  I  refused. 

Finally  I  moved  In  September  to  another 
room  which  was  bad:  In  the  camp  but  sepa- 
rated from  ever>-thing  else.  That  was  wh.it 
we  called  "the  Riviera."  I  stayed  In  there  until 
December,  1970.  I  had  good  communications, 
because  there  was  a  door  facing  the  outside 
and  a  kind  of  louvered  window  above  it.  I 
used  to  stand  up  on  my  bucket  and  was  able 
to  take  my  toothbrush  and  flash  the  code  to 
other  prisoners,  and  they  would  flash  back 
to  me. 

In  December  I  moved  Into  "Thunderblrd." 
one  of  the  big  buildings  with  about  15  rooms 
In  it.  The  communication  here  was  very  good. 
We  would  tap  between  rooms.  I  learned  a 
lot  about  acoustics.  Tou  can  tap — If  you 
get  the  right  spot  on  the  wall — and  hear  a 
guy  four  or  five  rooms  away. 

Late  in  December.  1970 — about  the  twen- 
tieth. I  guess — I  was  allowed  to  go  out  dur- 
ing the  day  with  four  other  men.  On  Christ- 
mas night  we  were  taken  out  of  our  room 
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and  moved  Into  the  "Camp  Unity "  area, 
which  was  another  part  of  Hoala.  We  had  a 
big  room,  where  there  were  about  45  of  us, 
mostly  from  "Vegas." 

There  were  seven  large  rooms,  usually  with 
a  concrete  pedestal  In  the  center,  where  we 
slept  with  45  or  60  guys  In  each  room.  We 
had  a  total  of  335  prisoners  at  that  time. 
There  were  four  or  five  guys  who  were  not  in 
good  shape  that  they  kept  separated  from  us. 
The  Colonels  Flynn.  Wynn.  Bean  and  Caddis 
also  were  kept  separate.  They  did  not  mcive 
In  with  us  at  that  time. 

Our  "den  mother"  was  "The  Bug"  again, 
much  to  our  displeasure.  He  made  life  very 
difficult  for  us.  He  wouldn't  let  us  have  meet- 
ings of  more  than  three  people  at  one  time. 
They  were  afraid  we  were  going  to  set  up 
political  indoctrination.  They  wouldn't  let 
us  have  church  service.  "The  Bug"  would  not 
recognize  our  senior  officer's  rank.  This  Is 
one  thing  that  they  did  right  up  until  the 
end.  till  the  day  we  left.  If  they  had  worked 
through  our  seniors,  they  would  have  gotten 
co-operation  out  of  us.  This  was  a  big  source 
of  Irritation  all  the  time. 

In  March  of  1971  the  senior  officers  decid- 
ed that  we  would  have  a  showdown  over 
church.  This  was  an  Important  issue  for  us. 
It  also  was  a  good  one  to  fight  them  on.  We 
went  ahead  and  held  church.  The  men  that 
were  conducting  the  service  were  taken  out  of 
the  room  immediately.  We  began  to  sing 
hymns  In  loud  voices  and  "The  Star-Span- 
gled  Banner." 

The  "gooks"  thought  It  was  a  riot  situa- 
tion. They  brought  in  the  ropes  and  were 
practicing  Judo  holds  and  that  kind  of  stuff. 
After  about  a  week  or  two  they  started  tak- 
ing the  senior  officers  out  of  our  room  and 
putting  them  over  In  another  building. 

Later  in  March  they  came  In  and  took 
three  or  four  of  us  out  of  every  one  of  the 
seven  rooms  until  they  got  36  of  us  out. 
We  were  put  In  a  camp  we  called  "Skid 
Bow."  a  punishment  camp.  We  stayed  there 
from  March  until  August,  when  we  came 
back  for  about  four  weeks  because  of  flood- 
ing conditions  around  Hanoi,  and  then  we 
went  back  out  again  until  November. 

They  didn't  treat  us  badly  there.  The 
guards  had  permission  to  knock  us  around 
if  we  were  unruly.  However,  they  did  not 
have  permission  to  start  torturing  us  for 
propaganda  statements.  The  rooms  were 
very  small,  about  6  feet  by  4  feet,  and  we 
were  In  solitary  again.  The  most  unpleasant 
thing  about  it  was  thinking  of  all  our  friends 
living  In  a  big  room  together.  But  compared 
with  '69  and  before.  It  was  a  piece  of  cake. 

The  great  advantage  to  living  In  a  big 
room  is  that  way  only  a  couple  or  three  guys 
out  of  the  group  have  to  deal  with  the 
"gooks."  When  you're  living  by  yourself,  then 
you've  got  to  deal  with  them  all  the  time. 
You  always  have  some  fight  with  them.  May- 
be you're  allowed  15  minutes  to  bathe,  and 
the  "gook"  will  say  In  five  minutes  you've 
got  to  go  back.  So  you  have  an  argument 
with  him,  and  he  locks  you  in  your  room 
so  you  don't  get  to  bathe  for  a  week.  But 
when  you're  in  a  big  room  with  others,  you 
can  stay  out  of  contact  with  them  and  It's 
a  lot  more  pleasant. 

All  through  this  period,  the  "gooks"  were 
bombarding  us  with  antiwar  quotes  from 
people  in  high  places  back  in  Washington. 
This  was  the  most  effective  propaganda  they 
had  to  use  against  us — speeches  and  state- 
ments by  men  who  were  generally  respect- 
ed In  the  United  States. 

They  used  Senator  Pulbrlght  a  great  deal, 
and  Senator  Brooke.  Ted  Kennedy  was  quot- 
ed again  and  again,  as  was  Averell  Harrlman. 
Clark  Clifford  was  another  favorite,  right 
after  he  had  been  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
President  Johnson. 

When  Ramsey  Clark  came  over  they 
thought  that  was  a  great  coup  for  their 
cause. 

The  big  furor  over  release  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  was  a  tremendous  boost  for  Hanoi. 
It  was  advanced  as  proof  of  the  "black  im- 


perialist schemes"  that  they  had  been  talk- 
ing about  all  those  years. 

In  Novemlaer  of  1971  we  came  back  from 
"Skid  Row,"  and  they  put  us  in  one  of  the 
big  rooms  again  in  the  main  Hoala  Prison 
area.  This  was  "Camp  Unity."  Prom  that  time 
on  we  pretty  much  stayed  as  a  group  with 
some  other  people  who  were  brought  In 
later.  We  ended  up  with  about  40  men  In 
there. 

In  May,  1972,  when  the  U.S.  bombing 
started  again  In  earnest,  they  moved  almost 
all  the  Junior  officers  up  to  a  camp  near  the 
China  border,  leaving  the  senior  officers  and 
our  group  behind.  That  was  when  President 
Nixon  announced  the  resumption  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  mining 
of  the  ports. 

"Dogpatch"  was  the  name  of  the  camp 
near  the  border.  I  think  they  were  afraid 
that  Hanoi  would  be  hit,  and  with  all  of  us 
together  in  one  camp  one  lx)mb  could  have 
wiped  us  out.  At  this  time,  the  "gooks"  got 
a  little  bit  rougher.  They  once  took  a  guy 
out  of  our  room  and  beat  him  up  very  bEidly. 
This  man  had  made  a  flag  on  the  back  of 
another  man's  shirt.  He  was  a  fine  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Mike  Christian.  They 
Just  pounded  the  hell  out  of  him  right  out- 
side of  our  room  and  then  carried  him  a  few 
feet  and  then  pounded  him  again  and 
pounded  him  all  the  way  across  the  coiirt- 
yard,  busted  one  of  his  eardrums  and  busted 
his  ribs.  It  was  to  be  a  lesson  for  us  all. 

I    WAS    DOWN    TO    105    POTTNDS 

Aside  from  bad  situations  now  and  then, 
1971  and  1972  was  a  sort  of  coasting  period. 
The  reason  why  you  see  our  men  In  such 
good  condition  today  is  that  the  food  and 
everything  generally  Improved.  For  example, 
in  late  '69  I  was  down  to  105,  110  pounds, 
boils  all  over  me.  suffering  dysentery.  We 
started  getting  packages  with '  vitamins  in 
them — about  one  package  a  year.  We  were 
able  to  exercise  quite  a  bit  in  our  rooms  and 
managed  to  get  back  in  a  lot  better  health. 

My  health  has  Improved  radically.  In  fact, 
I  think  I'm  In  better  physical  shape  than  I 
was  when  I  got  shot  down.  I  can  do  45  push- 
ups and  a  couple  hundred  sit-ups.  Another 
beautiful  thing  about  exercise:  It  makes  you 
tired  and  you  can  sleep,  and  when  you're 
asleep  you're  not  there,  you  know.  I  used  to 
try  to  exercise  all  the  time. 

Finally  came  the  day  I'll  never  forget — the 
eighteenth  of  December.  1972.  ITie  whole 
place  exploded  when  the  Christmas  bomb- 
ing ordered  by  President  Nixon  began.  They 
hit  Hanoi  right  off  the  bat. 

It  was  the  most  spectacular  show  I'll  ever 
see.  By  then  we  had  large  windows  In  our 
rooms.  These  had  been  covered  with  bam- 
boo mats,  but  in  October,  1972,  they  took 
them  down.  We  had  about  a  120-degree  view 
of  the  sky,  and,  of  course,  at  night  you  can 
see  all  the  flashes.  The  bombs  were  dropping 
so  close  that  the  building  would  shake.  The 
SAM'S  [surface-to-air  missiles)  were  flying 
all  over  and  the  sirens  were  whining — it  was 
really  a  wild  scene.  When  a  B-^2  would  get 
hit — they're  up  at  more  than  30,000  feet — it 
would  light  up  the  whole  sky.  There  would 
be  a  red  glow  that  almost  made  it  like  day- 
light, and  it  would  last  for  a  long  time,  be- 
cause they'd  fall  a  long  way. 

We  knew  at  that  time  that  unless  some- 
thing very  forceful  was  done  that  we  were 
never  going  to  get  out  of  there.  We  had  sat 
there  for  3'2  years  with  no  bombing  going 
on — November  of  '68  to  May  of  '72.  We  were 
fully  aware  that  the  only  way  that  we  were 
ever  going  to  get  out  was  for  our  Government 
to  turn  the  screws  on  Hanoi. 
,  So  we  were  very  happy.  We  were  cheering 
and  hollering.  The  "gooks"  didn't  like  that 
at  all,  but  we  didn't  give  a  damn  about  that. 
It  was  obvious  to  us  that  negotiation  was 
not  going  to  settle  the  problem.  The  only 
reason  why  the  North  Vletname."w  began  ne- 
gotiating in  October,  1972,  was  because  they 
could  read  the  polls  as  well  as  you  and  I  can, 
and  they  knew  that  Nixon  was  going  to  have 
an  overwhelming  victory  in  his  re-election 


bid.   So   they   wanted   to  negotiate   a  cease- 
fire before  the  elections. 

I  ADMISE   PRESnjENT   NIXON'S   COURAGE 

I  admire  President  Nixon's  courage.  There 
may  be  criticism  of  him  in  certain  areas — 
Watergate,  for  example.  But  he  had  to  take 
the  most  unpopular  decisions  that  I  could 
imagine — the  mining,  the  blockade,  the 
bombing.  I  know  it  was  very,  very  difficult 
for  him  to  do  that,  but  that  was  the  thing 
that  ended  the  war.  I  think  the  reason  he 
understood  this  is  that  he  has  a  long  back- 
ground In  deaUng  with  these  people.  He 
knows  how  to  use  the  carrot  and  the  stick. 
Obviously,  his  trip  to  Chiiia  and  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Treaty  with  Russia 
were  based  on  the  fact  that  we're  stronger 
than  the  Communists,  so  they  were  willing  to 
negotiate.  Force  is  what  they  understand. 
And  that's  why  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand now,  when  everybody  knows  that 
the  bombing  finally  got  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment, why  people  are  stUl  crltlclzmg  his  for- 
eign policy — for  example,  the  bombing  in 
Cambodia. 

Right  after  the  Communist  Tet  offensive  in 
1968,  the  North  Vietnamese  were  riding  high. 
They  knew  President  Johnson  was  going  to 
stop  the  bombing  before  the  1968  elections. 
"The  Soft-Soap  Fairy"  told  me  a  month  be- 
fore those  elections  that  Johnson  was  going 
to  stop  the  bombing. 

In  May  of  1968  I  was  interviewed  by  two 
North  Vietnamese  generals  at  separate  times. 
Both  of  them  said  to  me,  in  almost  these 
words : 

"After  we  liberate  South  Vietnam  we're  go- 
ing to  liberate  Cambodia.  And  after  Cam- 
bodia we're  going  to  liberate  Laos,  and  after 
we  liberate  Laos  we're  going  to  liberate  Thai- 
land. And  after  we  liberate  Thailand  we're 
going  to  liberate  Malaysia,  and  then  Burma. 
We're  going  to  liberate  all  of  Southeast  Asia." 

NORTH     VIETNAMESE     BELIEVE     DOMINO     THEORY 

They  left  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  It  was 
not  a  question  of  South  Vietnam  alone. 
Some  peoples  favorite  game  Is  to  refute  the 
"domino  theory,"  but  the  North  Vietnamese 
themselves  never  tried  to  refute  It.  They  be- 
lieve it.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  said  many,  many  times, 
"We  are  proud  to  be  In  the' front  line  of 
armed  struggle  between  the  socialist  camp 
and  the  U.S.  lmp>erlalist  aggressors."  Now, 
this  doesn't  mean  fighting  for  nationalism. 
It  doesn't  mean  fighting  for  an  independent 
South  Vietnam.  It  means  what  he  said.  This 
Is  what  Communism  Is  all  about — armed 
struggle  to  overthrow  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries. 

I  read  a  lot  of  their  history.  They  gave  us 
propaganda  books.  I  learned  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  was  a  Stalinist.  When  Khrushchev  de- 
nounced Stalin  In  the  late  1950s,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  did  not  go  along  with  it.  He  was  not 
a  "peaceful  coexistence''  Communist. 

At  this  particular  Juncture,  after  Tet  In 
1968,  they  thought  they  had  the  war  won. 
They  had  gotten  General  Westmoreland 
[commander  of  U.S.  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam] fired.  They  were  convinced  that  they 
had  wrecked  Johnson's  chances  for  re-elec- 
tion. And  they  thought  that  they  had  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  on  their 
side.  That's  why  these  guys  were  speaking 
very  freely  as  to  what  their  ambitions  were. 
They  were  speaking  prematurely,  because 
they  Just  misjudged  the  caliber  of  President 
Nixon. 

To  go  back  to  the  December  bombing: 
Initially,  the  North  Vietnamese  had  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  SAM'S  on  hand.  I  soon  saw  a  less- 
ening in  the  SAM  activities,  meaning  they 
may  have  used  them  up.  Also,  the  B-52  bomb- 
ings, which  were  mainly  right  around  Hanoi 
In  the  first  few  days,  spread  out  away  from 
the  city  because,  I  think,  they  destroyed  all 
the  military  targets  around  Hanoi. 

I  don't  know  the  niimber  of  B-52  crew- 
men shot  down  then,  because  they  only  took 
the  Injured  Americans  to  our  camp.  TTie 
attitude  of  our  men  was  good.  I  talked  to 
them  the  day  before  we  moved  out,  pre- 
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paring  to  go  home,  when  they  knew  the 
agreements  were  going  to  be  signed.  I  asked 
one  young  pilot — class  of  '70  at  West  Point — 
"How  did  your  outfit  feel  when  you  were  told 
that  the  B-52s  were  going  to  bomb  Hanoi?" 
He  said,  "Our  morale  skyrocketed." 

I  have  heard  there  was  one  B-52  pilot  who 
refused  to  fly  the  missions  during  the  Christ- 
mas bombing.  You  always  run  Into  that  kind. 
When  the  going  gets  tough,  they  And  out 
their  conscience  Is  bothering  them.  I  want 
to  say  this  to  anybody  in  the  military:  If 
you  don't  know  what  your  country  Is  doing, 
find  out.  And  If  you  find  you  don't  like 
what  your  country  Is  doing,  get  out  before 
the  chips  are  down. 

Once  you  become  a  prisoner  of  war,  then 
you  do  not  have  the  right  to  dissent,  because 
what  you  do  will  be  harming  yovir  country. 
You  are  no  longer  speaking  as  an  Individual, 
you  are  speaking  as  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  you  owe 
loyalty  to  the  Commander  In  Chief,  not  to 
your  own  conscience.  Some  of  my  fellow 
prisoners  sang  a  different  tune,  but  they 
were  a  very  small  minority.  I  ask  myself  If 
they  should  be  prosecuted,  and  I  don't  find 
that  easy  to  answer.  It  might  destroy  the  very 
fine  Image  that  the  great  majority  of  us  have 
brought  back  from  that  hellhole.  Remember, 
a  handful  of  turncoats  after  the  Korean  War 
made  a  great  majority  of  Americans  think 
that  most  of  the  POWs  In  that  conflict  were 
traitors. 

If  these  men  are  tried,  it  should  not  be 
because  they  took  an  antiwar  stance,  but 
because  they  collaborated  with  the  Vietnam- 
ese to  an  extent,  and  that  was  harmful  to 
the  other  American  POW's.  And  there  Is  this 
to  consider:  America  will  have  other  wars  to 
fight  until  the  Communists  give  up  their 
doctrine  of  violent  overthrow  of  our  way  of 
life.  These  men  should  bear  some  censure  so 
that  in  future  wars  there  won't  be  a  prece- 
dent for  conduct  that  hurts  this  country. 

By  late  January  of  this  year,  we  knew  the 
end  of  the  war  weis  near.  I  was  moved  then 
to  the  "Plantation."  We  were  put  together 
in  groups  by  the  period  when  we  were  shot 
down.  They  were  getting  us  reawly  to  return 
by  groups. 

By  the  way — a  very  Interesting  thing — 
after  I  got  back,  Henry  Kissinger  told  me  that 
when  he  was  In  Hanoi  to  sign  the  final  agree- 
ments, the  North  Vietnamese  offered  him  one 
man  that  he  could  take  back  to  Washington 
with  him,  and  that  was  me.  He,  of  course, 
refused,  and  I  thanked  him  very  much  for 
that,  because  I  did  not  want  to  go  out  of 
order.  Most  guys  were  betting  that  I'd  be  the 
Iswt  guy  out — but  you  never  can  fathom  the 
"gooks." 

It  was  January  20  when  we  were  moved 
to  the  "Plantation."  Prom  then  on  it  was 
very  easy — they  hardly  bothered  us.  We  were 
allowed  out  all  day  In  the  coxirtyard.  But, 
typical  of  them,  we  had  real  bad  food  for 
about  two  weeks  before  we  left.  Then  they 
gave  us  a  great  big  meal  the  night  before 
we  went  home. 

There  was  no  special  ceremony  when  we 
left  the  camp.  The  International  Control 
Conunlsslon  came  In  and  were  permitted  to 
look  around  the  camp.  There  were  a  lot  of 
photographers  around,  but  nothing  formal. 
Then  we  got  on  the  buses  and  went  to  Gla 
Lam  Airport.  My  old  friend  "The  Rabbit" 
was  there.  He  stood  out  front  and  said  to 
us,  "When  I  read  your  name  off,  you  get  on 
the  plane  and  go  home." 

That  was  March  15.  Up  to  that  moment,  I 
wouldn't  allow  myself  more  than  a  feeling  of 
cautious  hope.  We  had  been  peaked  up  so 
many  times  before  that  I  had  decided  that  I 
wouldn't  get  excited  until  I  shook  hands  with 
an  American  In  uniform.  That  happened  at 
Ola  Lam.  and  then  I  knew  It  was  over.  There 
is  no  way  I  can  describe  how  I  felt  as  1 
walked  toward  that  U.S   Air  Force  plane. 

Now  that  I'm  back,  I  And  a  lot  of  hand- 
WTlnglng  about  this  country.  I  don't  buy 
that.  I  think  America  today  Is  a  better  coun- 
try than  the  one  I  left  nearly  six  years  ago. 


The  North  Vietnamese  gave  us  very  little 
except  bad  news  about  the  U.S.  We  dldnt 
find  out  about  the  first  successful  moon  abot 
I  In  1969 1  until  It  was  mentioned  In  a  speech 
by  George  McOovern  saying  that  Nixon  could 
put  a  man  on  the  moon,  but  he  couldn't  put 
an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

They  bombarded  us  with  the  news  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King's  death  and  the  riots  that 
followed.  Information  like  that  poured  con- 
tinuously out  of  the  loud-speakers. 

I  think  America  is  a  better  country  now 
because  we  have  been  through  a  sort  of 
purging  process,  a  re-evaluatlon  of  ourselves. 
Now  I  see  more  of  an  appreciation  of  our  way 
of  life.  There  is  more  patriotism.  The  flag 
is  all  over  the  place.  I  hear  new  values  being 
stressed — the  concern  for  environment  Is  a 
case  In  point. 

I've  received  scores  of  letters  from  yoimg 
p)eople,  and  many  of  them  sent  me  POW 
bracelets  with  my  name  on  It,  which  they 
had  been  wearing.  Some  were  not  too  sure 
about  the  war,  but  they  are  strongly  patri- 
otic, their  values  are  good,  and  I  think  we 
will  find  that  they  are  going  to  grow  up  to 
be  better  Americans  than  many  of  us. 

This  outpouring  on  behalf  of  us  who  were 
prisoners  of  war  is  staggering,  and  a  little 
embarrassing  because  basically  we  feel  that 
we  are  Just  average  American  Navy,  Marine 
and  Air  Force  pilots  who  got  shot  down.  Any- 
body else  In  our  place  would  have  performed 
Just  as  well. 

My  own  plans  for  the  futvire  are  to  remain 
In  the  Navy,  if  I  am  able  to  return  to  fiying 
status.  That  de|>ends  upon  whether  the  cor- 
rective surgery  on  my  arms  and  my  leg  is 
successful.  If  I  have  to  leave  the  Navy,  I 
hope  to  serve  the  Government  in  some  capac- 
ity, preferably  In  Foreign  Service  for  the 
State   Department. 

I  had  a  lot  of  time  to  think  over  there, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  in  life — along  with  a 
man's  family — Is  to  make  some  contribution 
to  his  cotmtry. 


U.S.  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  I  introduced  six  bills  and  a 
resolution  designed  to  assist  the  fishing 
industry  to  revitalize  itself.  As  I  pointed 
out  at  that  time,  if  this  Congress  does 
not  act  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
the  industry,  it  will  be  too  late.  The  reso- 
lution which  I  introduced  urges  that  the 
U.S.  position  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference be  adopted  immediately  to  reduce 
the  foreign  fishing  effort  off  our  coasts. 

Once  again  I  urge  that  Congress  act 
quickly  to  help  this  stricken  industry.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Recoro  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  which  sums 
up  the  sense  of  urgency  that  the  fisher- 
men of  Massachusetts  share — "Most 
fishermen  are  talking  about  lasting  2  or 
3  years." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.    Fishermen    Caught    in    the    Nets    of 
Foreign  Fleets 

(By  Daniel  Q.  Haney) 

Gloucester,  Mass. — American  fishermen 
who  live  off  the  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic 
say  their  livelihood  may  be  dead  within  a 
few  years,  the  victim  of  foreign  competition. 

Haddock,  the  llfeblood  of  Boston  fishermen, 
have  been  all  but  wiped  out  by  foreign  fleets 
which  fish  outside  the  12-mUe  international 
limit.  And  many  other  commercial  species, 
including  flounder,  perch  and  herring,  have 
been  dangerously  depleted  In  the  once-rich 
waters  stretching  from  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C., 
to  Maine. 


Unless  the  federal  government  persuades 
foreigners  to  take  less  fish  or  seizes  control 
of  the  fishing  off  Its  shores,  industry  people 
say  commercial  fishing  will  cease  In  the  North 
Atlantic,  {Kjsslbly  within  three  years. 

"The  foreign  fleets  are  raping  our  waters," 
says  Jack  Donegan,  president  of  a  local  of 
the  Seafood  Workers  Union. 

"If  we  don't  move  by  next  year,  three  years 
from  now  we're  going  to  be  kissing  the  In- 
dustry goodbye,"  Donegan  said.  "Everyone  is 
saying  the  same  thing — management,  labor, 
scientists  and  government.  We're  all  in  the 
same  boat." 

"It's  inevitable,"  said  Commissioner  Frank 
Grice  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Ma- 
rine F^herles.  He  predicted  that  other  species 
will  follow  the  way  haddock  are  headed  and 
become  commercially  extinct. 

"It  only  take  a  couple  of  years  of  really 
concentrated  effort  to  do  the  Job."  Grlce  said. 

Solutions  advanced  by  state  officials  and 
Industry  spokesmen  center  on  having  the 
federal  government  extend  the  International 
boundary  to  200  miles  from  the  coast.  If  the 
government  won't  do  that,  the  local  officials 
want  to  see  at  least  an  American  takeover 
of  the  supervision  and  control  of  North  At- 
lantic fishing. 

Neither  proposal  Is  likely  to  win  much  sup- 
port in  Washington,  where  officials  point  to 
the  obvious  diplomatic  problems  such  actions 
would  create. 

"We  anticipate  problems  with  any  fishing 
stock  out  there — anything  that's  abundant 
enough  to  be  economically  feasible,"  Grlce 
said.  "They  will  eventually  be  exploited." 

American  fishermen  are  bitter  and  blunt 
about  seeing  foreigners  take  over  coastal 
water  that  15  years  ago  were  theirs  alone. 

Congress  should  have  declared  control  of 
the  East  Coast  Ashing  banks  10  years  ago, 
said  Tom  Powers,  mate  of  the  Mary  and 
Joseph,  a  fishing  boat  out  of  Boston.  "Fishing 
Is  just  about  done  here."  said  Powers,  a  43- 
year  veteran  of  the  seas.  "Uncle  Sam  has  tried 
to  be  Santa  Claus  for  the  world." 

Last  month,  312  foreign  vessels,  190  of  them 
Soviet  plied  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  reports. 

The  foreign  ships  fly  the  flags  of  about  17 
nations.  While  Americans  fish  with  small 
trawelers  which  are  no  more  than  130  feet 
long,  the  government-supported  Europeans 
work  with  fleets  of  large  trawlers  that  weed 
their  catches  to  600-foot  factory  ships. 

"It  Isn't  going  to  be  a  very  nice  situation 
for  Americans  as  long  as  they  are  fishing  like 
that."  said  Russel  T.  Norrls,  regional  director 
of  the  fisheries  service.  "It's  not  a  bright 
future." 

The  Russians  arrived  off  American  shores 
In  1960,  when  their  vastly  expanded  fishing 
fleets  moved  down  from  Newfoundland's 
Grand  Banks.  They  were  followed  by  Euro- 
peans and  Canadians,  most  of  them  In  search 
of  herring,  fantastically  plentiful  In  the  area 
and  virtually  untouched  by  Americans. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  herring  have  been 
reduced  90  per  cent. 

The  Europeans,  with  their  superior  equip- 
ment and  large  processing  ships,  use  a 
method  called  pulse  fishing. 

When  an  exploratory  vessel  discovers  a 
school  of  fish,  dozens  of  trawlers  descend  on 
it  and  fish  until  It  is  gone.  dumplTig  tlielr 
catches  In  the  processing  ships  for  quick 
handling. 

Using  this  method.  Soviet  flsherme:i  took 
180.000  tons  of  haddock  in  an  18-month 
period  In  19C5  and  1066.  Before  the  Soviets 
moved  In.  Boston  fishermen  were  landing 
about  50.000  tons  of  haddock  a  year.  This 
year's  domestic  catch  is  expected  to  be  less 
than  6.000  to-.<=.  a-  d  V^e  s;ecle3  Is  cn-i:-idcred 
ncurly  commerrL-xlly  extinct. 

As  the  fis'i  decline,  so  docs  fie  rioines"lc 
fishing  fleet.  Ten  j-e^rs  ago..  64  tr:iwlers 
worked  out  of  Boston.  Now  there  are  29 

The  problem  has  not  been  lack  of  demand. 
"Tlie  fish  s\!pply  has  been  so  overfisbed  by 
foreif-a  n.^tions  that   we  don't  have  enough 
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to  sell,"  said  Hugh  O'Rourke.  executive  sec- 
retary  of   the  Boston  Fisheries  Association. 

"If  we  had  enough,  business  would  be  fan- 
tastic," O'Rourke  said. 

"It's  like  a  farmer  who  has  planted  the 
same  field  for  years,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  some 
other  guy  comes  In  and  takes  over  most  of 
the  farm,"  he  said. 

Spokesmen  for  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  say  they  are  depending  on  pri- 
vate negotiations  and  controls  imposed  by 
the  International  Commission  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  to  slow  fishing  so 
the  grounds  will  be  saved. 

But  industry  and  state  government  have 
little  hope  for  success. 

Most  members  of  the  16-natlon  interna- 
tional commission  "are  more  motivated  by 
fear  of  the  coastal  nations  (United  States  and 
Canada)  taking  over  Jurisdiction  than  by 
conservation,"  said  Grlce.  "Their  primary  in- 
terest Is  to  be  able  to  exploit  the  stocks. 

Spencer  ApyoUonlo,  commissioner  of 
Maine's  Department  of  Sea  and  Shore  Fish- 
eries, said,  "The  fish  species,  one  way  or  an- 
other, will  survive.  The  question  is  whether 
the  fishing  industry  can  survive.  Most  fisher- 
men are  talking  about  lasting  two  or  three 
years." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend  two  Japanese  fishing  vessels 
were  found  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to 
have  1.400  lobster  pots  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  I  ask  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  Ambassador 
McKeman  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Telegram 

Ambassador  Donald  D.  McKebnan, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  office  has  received  reports  this  morn- 
ing from  fishermen  in  New  Bedford  that 
Coast  Guard  patrols  found  two  Japanese  fish- 
ing vessels  fishing  for  lobster  and  crab  off 
New  Bedford  over  the  weekend.  Their  re- 
ports indicate  that  these  vessels  bad  at 
least  1400  lobster  pots  out.  In  view  of  the 
dwindling  lobster  catch  for  American  fisher- 
men and  in  light  of  your  statement  last  week 
that  there  was  only  "Incidental"  foreign 
Ashing  for  lobster  off  the  New  England  coast, 
I  urge  that  your  office  investigate  this  report 
immediately  and  provide  some  assurances  to 
the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts  that  such 
activity  will  not  occur  again.  Thank  you  for 
your  personal  attention  to  this  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  fishermen  of  New  Eng- 
land. 


WORDS  OP  WISDOM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
live  in  a  society  where  events  occur  so 
rapidly  and  with  so  great  abandon  that 
our  capacity  to  sort  out  their  true  signfi- 
cance  is  often  inadequate.  We  are  inun- 
dated with  a  constant  barrage  of  in- 
formation— much  of  which  is  unpalat- 
able to  our  sense  of  honesty  and  respon- 
sibility. 

It  is  sometimes  easy  to  lose  perspective 
as  we  attempt  to  disseminate  this  in- 
formation. I  am  sure  most  of  us  have,  at 
one  time  or  another,  thrown  up  our 
hands  in  disgust. 

WSPA  Radio  and  Television  in  Spar- 
tanburg, S.C..  recently  carried  an  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  and,  with  great 
insight,  noted  that  some  things  remain 
constant  throughout  life. 

In  this  regard.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Words  of 
Wisdom,"  which  was  broadcast  May  4, 


and  May  7.  on  WSPA  Radio  smd  Tele- 
vision be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Words  of  Wisdom 

This  Is  another  slow  pitch  or  change  of 
pace  editorial. 

If  we  believe  the  day  to  day  reports  of  the 
teletype  machines,  we  are  living  In  an  age 
of  violence,  an  age  of  cynicism,  an  age  of 
doubt,  an  age  when  man's  trust  In  the  eternal 
verities  such  as  honor.  Integrity,  courage  and 
even  love  are  beggars  In  the  streets. 

And  yet,  we  are  persuaded.  It  Is  not  so. 
The  eternal  verities  are  still  with  us.  They 
are  still  powerful  in  our  lives. 

For  our  story  in  illustration  we  tell  of  an 
Incident  in  a  sermon  by  one  of  our  favorite 
preachers  some  time  ago. 

A  generation  or  so  ago  a  medical  missionary 
to  China  spent  most  of  his  life  building  a 
small  hospital  in  one  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
inces. There  he  ministered  to  the  sick  and 
the  needy  and  did  much  good.  But  then  civil 
war  broke  out  and  In  the  fighting  the  hospital 
was  destroyed.  Later,  the  medical  missionary 
died.  It  seemed  that  all  he  had  done  had  come 
to  naught. 

Then  one  day  years  later  a  friend  of  the 
missionary  passed  through  the  province  and 
went  by  the  site  of  the  destroyed  hospital. 
To  his  surprise,  there  was  a  new  hospital, 
ministering  to  the  sick  and  the  needy.  And 
on  the  grounds  In  front  was  a  small  monu- 
ment to  the  former  medical  missionary. 
Beneath  his  name  and  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  were  carved  these  words : 

"The  winds  of  hate  and  the  storms  of  war 
could  not  root  out  the  seeds  that  love  had 
planted.  Verily  some  things  endure." 

WSPA  repeats  these  words  for  we  too  are 
sometimes  a  little  shaken.  These  words  give 
us  something  to  hold  to,  a  sort  of  life  pre- 
server, as  it  were,  as  we  try  to  stay  afloat 
in  the  sea  of  doubt  and  lack  of  faltli  In  the 
eternal  verities  that  we  And  ourselves  in 
today. 

Here  they  are  again:  "The  winds  of  hate 
and  the  storms  of  war  could  not  root  out  the 
seeds  that  love  had  planted.  Verily  some 
things  endure." 


HEARINGS  ON  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Long,  has  con- 
ducted hearings  during  the  past  2  weeks 
on  the  proposed  social  services  regula- 
tions generally,  including  many  of  the 
proposals  in  S.  1220.  the  bill  I  introduced 
with  43  cosponsors. 

These  hearings  have  been  extremely 
useful  and  very  encouraging.  The  testi- 
mony we  have  heard  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  revisions  HEW  has  sug- 
gested In  the  proposed  regulations  are 
simply  not  enough.  The  new  regulations 
do  contain  some  much  needed  conces- 
sions in  areas  including  privately  con- 
tributed funds  and  the  reinstatement  of 
the  Federal  interagency  day  care  stand- 
ards. But  as  the  committee  questioning 
of  Secretary  Weinberger  last  week  dem- 
onstrated, serious  problems  remain  in 
areas  such  as  the  severe  restriction  on 
eligibility  for  services  and  limitations  on 
the  kinds  of  services  that  would  be 
fundable. 

These  revised  regulations  retain  the 
administration's  proposal  to  apply — for 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  social 
services  program — the  assets  test  which 
Is  now  applied  to  recipients  of  cash  as- 
sistance under  welfare.  In  Alabama,  for 


example,  this  would  mean  that  a  family 
would  not  be  eligible  for  social  services 
if  the  value  of  their  home  exceeded 
$2,500.  In  my  own  State  of  Mirmesota, 
a  family  would  not  be  eligible  for  serv- 
ices if  they  had  personal  property — in- 
cluding a  car — which  totaled  more  than 
$500.  In  short,  this  assets  test  would 
make  the  revised  income  eligibility  levels 
meaningless.  No  potential  or  past  recip- 
ients could  be  served  unless  they  im- 
poverished themselves  to  the  p>oint  that 
they  could  qualify  under  the  welfare 
assets  test. 

In  addition,  the  committee  question- 
ing revealed  that  these  regulations  con- 
tained a  "notch"  that  encourages  people 
to  stay  on  welfare  rather  than  leave  it. 
In  every  State  of  the  Union,  for  example, 
there  are  income  levels  at  which  welfare 
recipients  would  qualify  for  free  serv- 
ices, while  families  with  the  exact  same 
income  who  are  not  receiving  welfare 
would  be  denied  services.  This  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  upside  down  incentive  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  in  our  pro- 
grams. It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to 
make  our  social  service  programs  into 
another  "notch." 

A  great  deal  of  excellent  testimony  has 
been  presented  by  other  witnesses  ap- 
pearing this  week.  Among  the  most  useful 
testimony  was  some  presented  by  a  panel 
of  representatives  from  five  States.  These 
representatives  included  Rudy  Perpich, 
our  outstanding  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Minnesota;  Dr.  Roger  B.  Bost,  director 
of  the  department  of  social  and  rehabil- 
itative services  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  Fred 
Friend,  commissioner  of  public  welfare, 
Tennessee:  Senator  Kennith  Myers,  of 
Florida,  and  Representative  Richard 
Hodes  of  Florida;  and  James  Jarkham, 
deputy  director  of  the  department  of 
human  resources  in  Georgia. 

In  response  to  questioning,  each  of 
these  gentlemen  indicated  that  HEW's 
revised  regulations  mean  their  States 
would  be  able  to  spend  only  about  50 
percent  .of  the  fimds  they  are  allotted 
under  $2.5  billion  ceiling  which  was 
placed  on  this  program  last  fall.  This 
kind  of  cutback  cannot  be  permitted.  The 
Congress  intended  these  funds  to  be 
spent,  and  this  kind  of  impoundment  by 
redtape  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Because  they  made  many  other-excel- 
lent comments  and  suggestions,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  a  copy  of 
each  of  theii*  statements  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

Although  considerations  of  space  do 
not  permit  me  to  insert  all  of  the  tes- 
timony which  has  been  presented.  I 
would  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  thoughtful  statements  by  Congress- 
woman  Bella  Abzug.  Congresswoman 
Shirley  Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Jule  Sugar- 
man,  administrator  of  the  human  re- 
sources administration  in  New  York  City, 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  encouraged 
by  what  appears  to  be  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  been  attending 
these  hearings  that  HEW's  re\ised  resTi- 
lations  are  still  much  too  regressive.  I 
am  especially  encouraged  by  statements 
that  Chairman  Long  has  made  indicat- 
ing that  it  is  his  belief  that  the  entire 
$2.5  billion  authorized  for  this  program 
should  be  spent  and  that  States  should 
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have  the  discretion  necessary  for  them 
to  spend  these  funds  on  programs  they 
deem  necessary. 

I  want  to  indicate  my  strong  support 
for  this  position.  I  intend  to  continue 
doing  everything  I  can  to  assure  that 
these  vitaily  needed  social  services  will 
not  be  crippled  by  the  restrictive  regula- 
tions the  administration  has  proposed. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  the  Honorable  Rudv  Perpich, 

Lieutenant    Governor    of    the    State    of 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee : 
I  appear  here  this  morning  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  to  lodge  a  strenuous 
protest  against  the  new  social  services  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Deoartment  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  on  May  1 ,  of  this  year. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  following  re- 
marks will  reflect  the  concern  not.only  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  but  also  the  concern  oi 
all  states  committed  to  providing  their  cit- 
izens with  a  high-quality  level  of  social 
services. 

I  am  certain  that  the  testimony  of  the 
other  States  represented  here  this  morning — 
Florida,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas — 
will  bear  witness  to  that  fact. 

We  admit  that  the  new  HEW  regulations 
represent  an  improvement  over  the  proposed 
regulations  outlined  earlier  this  year.  But 
this  is  a  rather  meager  consolation.  The  con- 
cessions made  by  Secretary  Weinberger 
merely  rescind  the  most  obvious  Inequities 
of  his  earlier  proposal.  Many  more  and  seri- 
ous inequities  remain.  The  fact  is  that  these 
r.ew  regulations  pose  a  lethal  threat  to  the 
orderly  and  effective  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices. 

Last  October,  the  Congress  Imposed  a  cell- 
ing of  $2.5  billion  on  social  services  expendi- 
tures. Under  that  ceiling.  Minnesota  was 
entitled  to  about  $46  million  per  year  In 
social  ser\lces  funds.  At  best,  this  appropria- 
tion would  have  been  sufficient  to  assure 
reasonable  continuation  of  our  social  serv- 
ices programs. 

To  conform  with  the  new  situation,  Min- 
nesota prepared  itself  to  keep  its  soctai  serv- 
ice planning  and  operation  in  line  with  the 
$46  million  ejcpectatlon. 

But  suddenly  we  find  that  because  of  the 
new  HEW  regulations,  there  Is  every  likeli- 
hood that  the  use  of  appropriated  Federal 
money  to  Minnesota  will  be  limited  to  a  mere 
$21  million  in  fiscal  1974. 

This  new  figure  represents  a  decrease  of 
over  54  percent. 

We  believe  that  clear  congressional  Intent 
under  P.L.  92-612  allocated  to  Minnesota 
this  $46  minion.  But  now  we  discover  that 
we  are  going  to  be  short  changed  bv  nearly 
$25  million. 

This  money  Is  being  withheld  simply  be- 
cause of  these  new  regulations. 

Congress  appropriated  funds  under  the 
auspices  of  regulations  In  effect  during  1972. 
But  once  this  money  was  appropriated.  HEW 
decided  to  change  Its  rules  In  the  middle  of 
the  game  and  has  told  us  that  we  can  no 
longer  spend  monev  for  purposes  that  were 
prevlouslv  legitimate. 

The  present  admlnLstratlon  has  devised 
manv  means  of  circumventing  congressional 
poller  when  It  comes  to  spending  money  on 
vita]  domestic  orograms  Kow  thev  have  a  new 
technique — reliance  on  regulations  so  re- 
strictive that  programs  approved  bv  Con- 
press  are  placed  in  mortal  danger. 

The  rash  of  Impoundments  present  an  open 
and  obvious  challenee  to  congressional  au- 
thority. 

But  I  submit  that  what  we  have  here  Is  a 
back-door  approach,  the  effects  of  which 
are  as  damaging  as  Impoundment  and  much 
more  sinister. 

If  the  Congress  permita  the  administra- 


tion, In  thia  Instance,  to  get  away  wltb  Issu- 
ing regulations  so  restrictive  that  It  la  Un- 
poeslble  for  states  and  locaUtlea  to  ^>end 
appropriated  monies,  then  I  submit,  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  decide  national  policy 
and  set  spending  priorities  has  been  seriously 
Impaired. 

And  If  the  administration  is  permitted  to 
get  by  with  this  kind  of  behavior  now,  a 
precedent  will  have  been  set  which  wlU  be 
followed  qiUckly  with  similar  restrictive 
regulations  In  other  areas  of  Federal -State 
cooperation. 

We  believe  that  the  new  social  service 
regulations  are  a  test  case  to  determine  Just 
how  far  the  executive  can  go  In  pursuing  Its 
policy  of  side-stepping  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress. 

The  administration  has  now  unveiled  a 
new  plan  of  operation.  We  can  only  hope 
that  Congress  accepts  the  challenge  by 
HEW  to  rescind  Its  regulations  In  faTor  of  the 
previous  guidelines. 

No  one  disputes  the  department's  right  to 
establish  reasonable  procedures  to  Insure 
that  Federal  monies  are  spent  wisely  and 
efficiently:  we  do  dispute  their  right  to 
destroy  many  valuable  and  necessary  pro- 
grams by  refusing  to  allow  In  1973  what  was 
Intended  by  Congress  in  1972. 

The  gentlemen  representing  Florida. 
Georgia.  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  here  this 
morning,  will  undoubtedly  outline  the  spe- 
cific effects  of  the  new  regulations  on  their 
respective  social  service  programs. 

Very  briefly.  I  shall  outline  the  Impact  of 
these  new  regulations  on  Minnesota's  very 
substantial  and  thus  far  effective  social  serv- 
ices programs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  and  restrictive 
eligibility  requirements  for  previous  and 
potential  public  assistance  recipients  strike 
at  the  very  heart  of  Minnesota's  social  service 
philosophy. 

Minnesota  does  not  have  an  unusually  high 
public  assistance  case  load. 

In  part  this  is  because  we  have  committed 
valuable  resources  to  insure  that  those  who 
have  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  welfare 
cycle  can  be  free  of  it  permanently. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  better  to  spend  a 
few  dollars  for  needed  purposes  and  pro- 
grams before  an  individual  falls  into  the 
welfare  trap.  Dollars  spent  at  that  point 
reduce  the  chances  that  we  wUl  have  to 
spend  many,  many  more  dollars  sustaining 
the  needs  of  an  individual  who  ends  up  on 
welfare  because  there  were  no  programs  to 
help  him  or  her  make  It  on  their  own. 

Our  people  do  not  like  welfare.  They  are 
energetic  and  self-reliant.  But  economic, 
mental,  and  physical  hardship  are  a  fact  of 
life  In  Minnesota,  as  elsewhere. 

We  have,  therefore,  done  what  Is  necessary 
to  mitigate  these  forces  bo  prevent  them  from 
destroying  an  individual's  capacity  to  get 
and  keep  a  Job. 

Thousands  of  people  are  a  step  away  from 
welfare  in  Minnesota.  They  are  trying  des- 
perately to  keep  their  head  above  water  be- 
fore suffering  the  pain  and  sorrow  that  goes 
with  accepting  public  assistance.  For  this 
reason,  we  are  trying  to  follow  a  social  policy 
designed  to  keep  these  people  from  going  un- 
der. If  they  are  a  step  away  from  the  welfare 
rolls,  we  are  going  to  try  and  Insure  that  they 
don't  have  to  take  that  final  step. 

Apparently,  the  HEW  is  oblivious  to  this 
kind  of  positive,  preventive  thinking. 

The  new  re,^latlons  now  make  it  virtually 
Impossible  to  sustain  programs  delivering 
preventive  social  medicine.  We  will  now  be 
forced  to  wait  until  the  social  disease  of 
poverty  has  ravaged  the  patient  before  ad- 
ministering the  medicine.  And  by  that  time, 
the  medicine  can  only  keep  the  patient  alive. 
It  won't  help  him  or  her  conquer  the  disease! 
The  new  regulations  threaten  our  entire 
preventive  apparatus.  We  cannot  any  longer 
develop  the  programs  that  can  keep  our  peo- 
ple off  the  welfare  rolls. 
Little  or  no  Federal  funds  can  be  used  for 


the  direct  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse — a  prime  cause  of  Joblessness. 

Little  or  no  funds  from  social  services  ap- 
propriations can  be  used  for  community 
based  services  to  the  mentally  ill,  or  for  treat- 
ment of  emotional  problems  of  young  people 
through  private  treatment  centers  or  spe- 
cialized foster  homes. 

Minnesota  has  been  a  pioneer  In  the  effort 
to  provide  community  treatment  centers  for 
the  emotionally  and  mentally  disturbed.  We 
learned  long  ago  that  the  days  of  the  large 
Institution  were  numbered  and  that  enlight- 
ened practice  dictated  that  confining  these 
unfortunate  people  to  the  Institutional  en- 
vironment was  both  inhumane  and  counter 
productive.  Unfortunately,  the  HEW  leader- 
ship hasn't  yet  heard  about  the  new  tech- 
niques. 

We  can  no  longer  use  Federal  service  funds 
for  any  kind  of  information  and  referral 
services  unless  they  relate  directly  to  em- 
ployment; the  same  is  true  for  legal  services, 
and  for  medical,  social,  and  psychiatric  diag- 
nostic services. 

Most  distressing  of  all,  perhaps.  Is  the  news 
that  we  cannot  use  Federal  funds  to  provide 
services  to  potential  recipients  unless  they 
have  used  cash  resources  down  to  the  public 
assistance  level. 

This  restriction  Is  a  blow  to  our  many  sen- 
ior citizens  who  live  Just  beyond  the  public 
assistance  level.  And,  In  the  same  vein  we 
can  no  longer  use  Federal  funds  to  provide 
services  to  potential  recipients  unless  it  can 
be  established  that  they  wUl  be  on  public 
assistance  within  six  months. 

Even  the  most  hardened  case  worker  or 
welfare  administrator,  except  those  In  HEW. 
wUl  tell  you  that  this  provision  is  too  restric- 
tive to  head  off  the  need  for  public  assist- 
ance. 

Minnesota  understands  the  need  for  thor- 
ough watch-dog  procedures  to  Insure  that 
Federal  social  service  money  Is  spent  to  serve 
only  those  that  require  the  services.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  to  modernize  our  entire  welfare  and 
social  service  quality  control  apparatus. 

Yet,  the  new  HEW  rules  Imply  that  the 
States  are  virtually  giving  Federal  social  serv- 
ice money  away  on  the  streets  to  any  and  all 
comers. 

This  is  nonsense.  Our  people  pay  a  heavy 
tax  burden.  They  also  demand  a  high  level 
of  service  for  their  tax  dollars.  The  State  of 
Minnesota  has  Invested  considerable  money 
In  developing  social  service  programing,  with 
the  emphasis  on  preventative  social  medi- 
cine. In  a  matter  of  months  we  shall  begin 
to  complete  a  major  change  in  our  entire 
social  and  human  service  delivery  service 
program. 

Given  these  factors,  we  deeply  resent  the 
implication  contained  In  the  regulations 
that  we  have  been  wasting  Federal  money 
because  of  the  scope  of  our  programs. 

Let  me  say  finally,  that  Minnesota  has 
taken  considerable  Initiative  In  providing 
high  quality  social  services. 

In  doing  so  we  have  spent  many  State 
dollars  as  well  as  Federal  dollars.  During  the 
1967-69  biennlum,  for  example,  Minnesota's 
general  revenue  budget  was  barely  one  bUllon 
doUars  per  year.  But  for  the  1973-75  bi- 
ennlum w©  will  be  spending  nearly  $3.6 
blUlon,  the  lion's  share  of  which  will  be  going 
to  finance  education  and  social  services. 

By  the  same  token,  during  the  past  decade 
the  Federal  Government  has  enacted  five 
tax  cuta  exclusive  of  the  regressive  social 
security  tax.  But  In  Minnesota  we  have  found 
It  necessary  to  enact  five  tax  Increases  during 
the  past  10  years.  This  representa  vigor- 
ous State  effort  which  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
pillar  of  the  "new  federalism"  valued  so 
highly  by  the  President. 

We  find  It  curious  that  the  administration 
Ignores  such  State  Initiative  and  effort  by 
refusing  to  honor  more  than  half  of  the 
Federal  financial  commitment  In  the  area  of 
human  and  social  services. 
This  Is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking 
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the  Congress  to  Intervene  In  this  matter  as 
quickly  as  possible,  before  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  dismantles 
In  a  few  short  months  what  has  taken  years 
to  build. 

State  and  local  government  are  on  the 
front  line  In  the  battle  to  keep  our  citizens 
off  the  public  assistance  rolls.  It  has  taken 
us  a  long  time  to  learn  and  understand  the 
old  saying:  "A  penny's  worth  of  prevention 
Is  worth  more  than  a  dollar  cure." 

The  HEW  leadership  does  not  seem  to  have 
learned  this  yet.  Because  if  they  had,  they 
would  realize  that  the   previous  guidelines 
fit  the  needs  of  social  service  programming 
far  better  than  the  lethal  guidelines  and  reg- 
ulations hEinded  down  to  us  on  May  1,  1973. 
Commentary   on   the   New   Social  Service 
Regulations  for  the  Administration  of 
Social    Service    Programs    Under    Titles 
iv-a  and  xvi  of  the  social  security  act 
AND    Their    Impact    on    the    People    of 
Georgia 

The  Social  Service  Regulations,  as  pub- 
lished on  May  1.  upon  first  reading,  appear 
to  give  considerable  relief  for  some  of  the 
provisions  in  the  proposed  federal  regulations 
that  provoked  such  nationwide  concern  and 
criticism.  Upon  careful  reading  and  after  re- 
ceiving Interpretation  from  the  Regional 
HEW  staff  following  their  briefing  on  the 
application  of  these  regulations,  we  find  that 
very  little  relief  to  states  is  provided  by  the 
final  regulations. 

Georgia  has  not  had  time  to  analyze  In 
depth  the  Impact  of  these  regulations,  but 
at  this  time  it  appears  that  under  these  regu- 
lations we  wlU  not  be  able  to  serve  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  1.833  children  of  welfare  mothers  who 
are  In  day  care  centers  at  the  present  time. 
These  children  are  being  served  now  because 
their  mothers  or  caretakers  are  not  com- 
petent to  meet  their  developmental  needs. 
The  group  learning  experience  In  day  care, 
we  believe,  can  do  much  to  break  the  "wel- 
fare cycle."  Under  the  new  regulations  we 
can  send  Into  the  home  a  child  development 
worker  or  a  homemaker  to  help  the  mother 
learn  how  to  provide  better  for  the  children 
and  to  meet  their  developmental  needs.  We 
cannot,  however,  place  these  same  children  In 
a  group  day  care  center  because  the  mother 
Is  not  Incapacitated  according  to  Georgia's 
AFDC  requirements. 

We  cannot  provide  day  care  for  a  child 
like  the  little  5 ','i -year-old  boy  In  Alma. 
Georgia,  who  receives  AFDC  and  who  lives 
with  his  grandmother  and  14-year-old  sister 
who  has  an  infant  daughter.  When  he  was 
first  brought  to  the  day  care  center,  he  was 
described  by  the  community  worker  as  being 
much  like  a  wild  rabbit.  In  fact,  the  first  day 
when  he  went  out  to  play  he  ran  away.  After 
a  period  of  weeks  In  the  day  care  center  this 
youngster  had  learned  to  aidjust  to  the  day 
care  environment  almost  as  well  as  the  other 
children.  Without  this  kind  of  care,  this 
child  would  never  have  made  it  In  public 
school. 

2.  Two  children,  ages  6  and  8,  whose  father 
neglects  them  and  abuses  them  and  their 
mother  regularly  when  he  geta  drunk  on 
week-ends.  We  cannot  provide  protective 
services  and  sup€r\'lsIon  to  Improve  the  care 
given  these  children  even  though  his  annual 
Income  Is  only  $2,400  per  year.  If  placement 
Is  needed  to  protect  the  children,  we  cannot 
use  social  service  funds  to  provide  placement 
services  and  supervision  of  the  placement 
because  foster  care  services  are  not  related  to 
self-support.  Even  If  the  father  weren't  em- 
ployed, we  could  not  provide  services  since 
Georgia  does  not  have  financial  assistance 
for  unemployed  fathers. 

Foster  care  cannot  be  provided  to  any  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  financial  status.  If  they 
are  not  recipients  of  financial  assistance. 

3.  A  woman,  age  83.  who  receives  a  small 
Social  Security  Income  and  lives  with  her 
son.  age  66,  who  Is  disabled  and  receives 
Just  enough   beneflta  so  that   he  and  hta 


mother  are  not  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance. With  homemaker  home/health  aide 
service  three  hours  dally,  five  days  per  week, 
we  have  been  able  to  maintain  this  woman 
and  her  son  In  the  home  at  a  cost  of  $219.60 
per  month.  Without  this  service,  both  these 
Individuals  vrlK  have  to  go  to  a  nursing  home 
at  a  combined  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  $630 
per  month  plus  about  $200  additional  from 
their  own  resources.  Under  the  new  regula- 
tions, we  cannot  provide  homemaker /home 
health  service  to  these  elderly  and  disabled 
persons. 

REGtn^TIONS  CONCERNINC  ELIGrBILITT  OF  PER- 
SONS THAT  CAN  BE  SERVED  AS  POTENTIAL 
RECIPIENTS 

T^e  eligibility  requirements  as  provided 
under  Section  221.6(c)(3)  provide  for  a 
very  complex  and  inequitable  Income  stand- 
ard for  determining  who  can  be  served  In 
the  several  states.  The  regulations  concern- 
ing eligibility  as  potential  recipients  results 
In  an  income  eligibility  for  a  family  of  four 
ranging  from  $1,746  In  Alabama  and  $1,944 
in  Louisiana  to  $6,498  In  Michigan  and  $7,200 
In  Alaska.  The  Income  eligibility  require- 
ments are  not  related  to  any  sort  of  poverty 
standard  that  can  be  consistently  applied 
throughout  the  country.  As  an  example  of 
the  Inequity  In  those  Individuals  who  are 
eligible  for  social  services  through  the  use  of 
federal  funds,  a  family  of  four  In  Louisiana 
earning  $2,000  would  not  be  eligible  when 
In  Mississippi,  a  state  with  a  lower  average 
family  Income  and  smaller  financial  assist- 
ance payments,  a  family  earning  no  more 
than  $4,986  will  be  eligible  for  social  services. 

The  payment  standard,  as  stated  In  the 
regulations.  Is  clearly  discriminatory  and.  In 
our  Judgmenv,  unconstitutional.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
should  develop  an  economic  standard  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  rather  than  the  hodge- 
podge discriminatory  method  that  Is  pro« 
vided  for  In  the  new  regulations. 

Eligibility   costly   and   time   consuming 

The  process  of  determining  eligibility  of 
families  and  children  for  services  as  poten- 
tial reclplente  under  the  new  regulations  Is 
almost  as  expensive  and  will  take  about  as 
much  manpower  per  case  as  determining 
eligibility  for  family  assistance  through  the 
AFDC  program.  Georgia  Is  now  having  dif- 
ficulty completing  the  eligibility  determina- 
tions In  AFDC  applications  within  30  days 
already,  and  this  eligibility  process  for  serv-- 
Ices  will  be  almost  as  time  consuming.  Fur- 
thermore, our  social  service  staff  are  com- 
plaining that  we  are  making  clerks  out  of 
them  when  they  are  Interested  In  providing 
services  to  people. 

Georgia  strongly  recommends  that  HEW 
develop  a  national  Income  standard  that 
families  In  all  states  must  meet  In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  social  services  as  potential  re- 
clplenta.  Providing  that  states  can  accept 
the  statement  of  the  Individuals  concerning 
Income  should  be  sufficient  to  determine  eli- 
gibility for  services.  Following  the  procedures 
currently  outlined  by  HEW  will  require  a 
great  share  of  the  manpower  now  available 
for  social  services  and  will  take  away  scarce 
resources  that  could  be  used  for  providing 
needed  services. 

Services  to  mentally  retarded 

We  are  pleased  that  Section  221.6  grand- 
fathers ill  all  services  to  mentally  retarded 
to  those  being  served  on  June  30,  1973. 
throvigh  December  31.  1973.  There  Is  every 
Indication  that  on  January  1,  1974.  the 
current  regulations  for  social  sen'lces  will 
also  be  applied  to  the  mentally  retarded. 
HEW  has  already  made  It  clear  to  the  orates 
that  those  mentally  retarded  Individuals 
needing  services  on  or  after  July  1.  must  see 
the  new  regulations  as  all  other  ser\-Ice  pro- 
grams must  do.  This  means  that  those  men- 
tally retarded  needing  and  requesting  services 
on  and  after  July  1,  will  be  treated  quit- 
differently  from  those  who  are  being  served 
prior  to  that  time. 


For  example,  Jim  and  Mary  Brown  have 
two  children — one  of  which  is  retarded.  Jim's 
salary  Is  $8,000  which  makes  him  eligible 
under  current  regulations  for  MR  ser\ices 
through  December  31.  The  retarded  daughter 
can  continue  to  receive  free  service  in  a  day 
care  and  training  center  for  retarded  thiough 
December  31  of  this  year.  His  neighbor  three 
houses  down  the  street  who  decides  to  enroil 
his  mentally  retarded  son  In  the  same  center 
on  July  2,  must  pay  the  full  cost  of  care. 
$2,500  per  year,  even  though  his  salary  is 
$1,000  less  than  Jim's.  In  fact,  under  the 
proposed  regulations.  If  Jim's  neighbor  ear:is 
as  little  as  $5,000  per  year  he  would  have  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  care  for  his  mentally  re- 
tarded son. 

Secretary  Weinberger  Indicated  In  his  testi- 
mony to  the  Committee  on  May  8.  thai  the 
regulations  would  fully  carry  out  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  the  six  exempted  program 
areas  and  sernces  would  be  available  to  jjer- 
sons  other  than  welfare  recipients.  Section 
221.8  of  the  regulations,  concerning  program 
control  and  coordination,  by  omission  limits 
the  use  of  social  service  funds  for  foster  care 
to  welfare  recipients.  HEW  staff  have  been 
emphatically  informed  by  the  Washington 
staff  that  only  those  services  with  a  self- 
support  goal  will  be  made  available  to  poten- 
tial recipients.  In  other  words,  states  are  not 
allowed  to  provide  to  potential  recipients  pro- 
tective services  including  foster  care  for  poor 
children  who  are  neglected,  abused  or  ex- 
ploited, or  to  disabled  or  elderly  persons  who 
may  be  In  physically  dangerous  living  situa- 
tions or  lacking  necessary  medical  care 

The  prohibition  on  the  use  of  social  serv- 
ice monies  for  services  that  are  directed  to- 
ward self  care  of  individuals  will  not  make 
it  possible  for  states  to  use  federal  funds  to 
work  out  community-based  living  plans  to 
get  elderly  and  disabled  persons  out  of  insti- 
tutions and  Into  foster  homes,  nursing 
homes,  or  Intermediate  care  facilities. 

Section  221.9(a)  (5)  of  the  regulations  has 
the  practical  effect  of  preventing  states,  like 
Georgia,  with  a  statewide  WIN  Program,  from 
using  federal  social  service  funds  for  self- 
support  services.  At  the  piesent  time,  states 
are  using  a  considerable  amount  of  their  so- 
cial service  funding  at  a  75-25  match  to  pro- 
vide services  related  to  self  suppKjrt  prior  to 
the  welfare  recipient  entering  Into  the  Work 
Incentive  Program,  as  provided  under  the 
Talmadge  Amendments.  In  some  communi- 
ties, social  service  staff  have  found  employ- 
ment for  more  welfare  appllcante  than  Em- 
ployment Security  staff. 

Section  221.5  in  the  new  regulations  adds 
legal  services  to  families  and  adults.  Then  In 
the  section  on  definitions  of  services,  legal 
services  are  limited  to  those  related  to  ob- 
taining or  retaining  employment.  Georgia 
has  provided.  In  close  cooperation  with  the 
Georgia  State  Bar,  legal  services  to  welfare 
recipients  to  assist  them  with  income  prob- 
lems. Through  Georgia  Indigents  Legal  Serv- 
ices (GILC)  we  are  helping  welfare  clients 
better  utilize  their  limited  resources.  Under 
the  new  regulations,  we  can  no  longer  do 
this. 

In  summary,  the  final  regulations  as  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  are  clearly  designed  to  limit 
expenditures  of  federal  funds  already  allo- 
cated to  states  by  Congress  for  these  pur- 
poses. They  do  not  help  states  provide  those 
support  services  that  will  enable  persons 
likely  to  became  welfare  recipients  to  work 
toward  self  «pport  and  self  care.  The  ad- 
ministrative cost  in  Implementing  the  new 
regulations  will  greatly  Increase  the  cost  of 
social  services  when  these  limited  funds 
could  better  be  used  for  direct  services  to 
those  in  need.  Congress  has  acted  decisively 
In  placing  fiscal  controls  on  the  expenditure 
of  social  service  funds  and  If  these  funds 
were  allocated  according  to  the  actions  of 
Congress  to  the  several  states,  with  broad 
general  guidelines,  the  states  could  set  their 
own  priorities  and  spend  a  larger  proportion 
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of  the  federal  and  state  funds  In  direct  serv- 
ice delivery,  rather  than  In  administrative 
costs. 

Hebschel  Saucieb, 
Director,  Division  of  Community  Serv- 
ices.  Georgia   Department  of  Human 
Jtesourcea. 

Comments  on  Social  Services  Regulations 
(By  Roger  B.  Best,  M.D.  Director.  Department 

of  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  State 

of  Arkansas ) 

Social  Services  Regulations  released  April 
26  by  Secretary  of  H.E.W..  Caspar  Weinberg- 
er, are  less  restrictive  than  the  earlier  ver- 
sion, but  significantly  tighter  than  those 
now  in  effect. 

Arkansas'  allotment  under  the  $2.5  billion 
celling  established  by  the  Congress  for  Social 
Services  is  $23.7  million.  Preliminary  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  the  new  regulations  for 
Social  Services  will  restrict  our  optimum 
utilization  to  no  more  than  half  that 
amount.  This  Is  due  primarily  to  the  re- 
quirement that  9d  of  a  state's  expjendltures 
of  federal  funds  for  social  services  must  go 
for  services  to  current  v?elfare  recipients  (ex- 
cept for  the  five  "exempted"  categories  of 
MR.,  day  care,  family  planning,  foster  care 
and  alcoholism — drug  addiction).  Even  In 
the  exempted  categories,  the  tight  restric- 
tions on  foster  care  alcoholism  and  drug  ad- 
diction will  very  effectively  prohibit  signifi- 
cant support  to  these  critically  needed  serv- 
ices In  Arkansas.  In  particular.  Section  221.9 
(b),  (8)  In  conflict  with  Pi.  92-512,  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act,  which  specifically  pro- 
vides for  "services  to  a  child  who  Is  under 
foster  care  In  a  foster  family  home  or  In  a 
child  care  Institution"  as  an  exempted  cate- 
gory. The  Regxilatlons  omit  services  to  a  child 
m  a  foster  home  or  foster  care  Institution. 

The  90 '"^  requirement  applying  to  all  other 
imexempted  categories  of  service  (e.g.  Mental 
Health  Services,  services  to  youthful  offend- 
ers and  Juvenile  delinquents,  to  the  aged, 
physically  handicapped,  etc.,  etc.)  will  limit 
federal  support  to  services  to  S'~r  of  this 
state's  total  population.  I.e.  those  on  public 
assistance.  To  Imply,  as  has  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, that  these  are  the  only  people  in 
real  need,  and  that  the  remaining  92% 
"can  afford  to  pay  for  them"  Is  manifestly 
wTong  and  most  assuredly  demonstrates  the 
Naltonal  Administration's  lack  of  aware- 
ness of  the  critical  needs  which  states  and 
local  communities  face  each  day. 

The  goals  of  "self-sufficiency  and  self- 
support"  are  worthy  and  appropriate,  how- 
ever, targeting  90 '".^  of  federal  expenditures 
to  those  presently  on  public  assistance  large- 
ly Ignores  the  critical  Importance  of  and 
potential  In  preventing  public  dependency, 
and  aiding  states  and  communities  In  pro- 
viding alternatives  to  Institutionalization,  a 
form  of  public  dependency  (e.g.,  nursing 
home  and  mental  hospital  care;  Juvenile 
training  school  commitment;  etc.).  Such 
programs,  particularly  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled  with  marginal  Incomes,  have  high 
human  and  cost  benefits,  but  are  pre- 
cluded by  the  new  Regulations  which  deal 
only  with  those  eligible  for  public  assistance. 

The  new  Regulations  also  largely  deny 
support  for  services  within  institutions  to 
help  Individuals  of  marginal  eligibility  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  communities. 
Also  largely  lacking  is  support  for  the  con- 
tinuing services  required  to  maintain  the 
independent  status  of  many  who  have  been 
brought  off  welfare  assistance  or  out  of  in- 
stitutions. 

If  the  aim  of  the  federal  government  Is  to 
decrease  the  Incidence  of  dependency  In 
this  country,  then  it  should  provide  assist- 
ance to  state  and  community  programs  which 
are  designed  not  only  to  cure  the  problem 
In  those  who  have  It,  but  also  to  prevent  Its 
development  in  those  most  susceptible  to  It. 
The  new  Regulations,  with  a  few  categorical 
exceptions,  will  largely  nullify  the  preven- 


tive approach,  despite   its  greater  potential 
for  effectiveness. 

The  compelling  needs  of  the  unfortunate, 
whether  they  be  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped, deprived,  or  Just  poor  are  appreci- 
ated first  and  foremost  by  the  afflicted  in- 
dividuals and  their  families.  Tet,  because 
these  Individuals  cannot  be  hidden  away, 
nor  their  problems  eradicated,  society  ulti- 
mately suffers  and  pays  a  price  If  their  needs 
go  unmet.  In  a  rural  state  such  as  Arkansas, 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  the  new  Legislation 
and  Regulations  will  be  that  too  many  fam- 
ilies will  be  unable  to  pay  for  long  term 
private  attention,  and  too  few  will  be  lucky 
enough  to  live  In  areas  where  community 
sponsored  services  are  available  at  cost  they 
can  afford. 

The  family  Is  Initially  and  basically  re- 
sponsible, but  In  due  time  society  Is  held 
accountable  and  shares  not  only  In  the 
benefits  from  proper  care  at  the  proper 
time,  but,  contrariwise,  in  the  ill-effects  and 
the  costs  of  neglect.  Thus,  serving  the  un- 
fortunate Is  not  only  a  private,  family  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  a  continuing  community 
problem  and  a  public  obligation. 

The  obligation  of  the  public  does  not  cease 
at  the  level  of  public  dependency  or  wel- 
fare. The  costs  and  the  extended  duration  of 
the  needs  are  often  as  Impossible  for  middle 
and  low-middle  Income  families  to  afford  as 
for  those  on  welfare. 

The  responsibility  of  the  public  Is  no 
greater  for  the  mentally  retarded  than  for 
the  mentally  111,  the  aged,  the  Juvenile  de- 
linquent or  the  drug  abuser;  nor  Is  there 
Justification  for  limiting  public  support  to 
child  day  care  services  to  enable  caretaker 
relatives  to  work  or  train,  and  to  declare  In- 
eligible those  children  whose  only  qualifica- 
tion Is  that  they  are  victims  of  deprivation 
and  whose  needs  for  enrichment  are  critical 
and  essential  to  their  normal  development. 

Under  present  Legislation  and  Regulations, 
the  needs  of  those  In  the  unexempted  cate- 
gories above  the  welfare  level  will  not  be  met 
by  the  private  sector.  Only  through  partial 
support  of  public  funds  combined  with  slid- 
ing scale  fees  above  welfare  for  all  the  major 
types  of  service  and  categories  of  need  will 
equitable  and  comprehensive  benefits  be 
achieved. 

Is  partial  public  dependency  for  services 
of  families  above  the  welfare  level  limited 
to  the  exempted  services  of  day  care  and 
family  planning,  and  to  the  exempted  cate- 
gories of  mental  retardation,  alcoholism, 
drug  addiction  and  the  foster  child?  If  there 
are  other  categories  of  need  among  public 
assistance  recipients  as  recognized  by  the 
Social  Services  Amendments  and.  If  there  are 
needs  for  declining  assistance  above  the  level 
of  welfare,  as  provided  by  the  exemptions, 
then  surely  the  same  needs  exist  and  the 
same  public  responsibilities  apply  among 
families  above  welfare  with  equally  serious 
problems  In  the  unexempted  categories.  Pro- 
longed mental  illness  or  the  presence  of  a 
severely  handicapp>ed  member  eventually  cre- 
ates a  form  of  public  dependency  In  most 
families  of  less  than  average  income. 

In  P.L.  92-512,  the  Congress  allocated  $2.5 
billion  to  the  states  for  support  of  social 
services.  Within  this  celling,  or  even  a  lower 
one  If  that  Is  the  desire  of  Congress,  the 
states  should  be  given  the  ability  to  utilize 
the  funds  allotted.  New  Legislation  should 
be  enacted  and  Regulations  promulgated  to: 
(1)  Eliminate  the  90-10  limitation,  (2)  Pro- 
vide broad  definitions  of  those  to  be  served 
and  allowable  services,  (3)  Provide  75%  fed- 
eral matching  for  ser\-ices  to  public  assist- 
ance recipients  and  to  those  with  family  in- 
comes up  to  150  percent  of  a  state's  welfare 
payment  standard,  but  taking  Into  account 
Income  disregard  for  welfare  recipients  with 
sliding  fees  for  families  whose  incomes  are 
between  150  and  233' 3  percent  of  the  states 
welfare  payment  standard. 

These  legislative  and  administrative  ac- 
tions would  vest  In  the  states  the  discretion 


to  identify  human  service  needs  and  to  es- 
tablish programs  designed  to  meet  those 
needs.  As  President  NUon  said  in  his  mes- 
age  to  the  Congress  on  March  1 : 

"Rather  than  stifling  Initiative  by  trying  to 
direct  everything  from  Washington,  Federal 
efforts  should  encourage  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  make  those  decisions  and  sup- 
ply those  services  for  which  their  closeness 
to  the  people  best  qualifies  them.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  should  seek 
means  of  encouraging  the  private  sector  to 
address  social  problems,  thereby  utilizing  the 
market  mechanism  to  marsball  resources  be- 
hind clearly  stated  national  objectives." 

Testimony  Presented  By  Fred  Friend,  Com- 
missioner OF  PciBLic  Welfare  in  Tennessee 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee, 
I  am  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
able  to  appear  before  you  and  testify  for 
Governor  Dunn  about  an  issue  which  is  of 
vital  interest  to  Tennessee  as  well  as  to  the 
nation  at  large.  Governor  Dunn  Is  most 
concerned  about  the  way  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  .s  handling 
the  social  service  programs. 

Governor  Dunn  supports  the  President  in 
his  present  intention  to  limit  federal  ex- 
penditures generally  and  understands  that 
limitations  upon  expenditures  in  the  area  of 
social  services  and  welfare  programs  must  be 
a  part  of  the  overall  limitation.  He  Is  also 
completely  In  agreement  with  the  principle 
that  strict  accountability  for  the  cost-effec- 
tive use  of  social  service  funds  must  be  de- 
manded at  all  levels  of  Involvement. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  is  willing  and  able 
to  assume  the  role  of  primary  decision- 
making in  the  areas  of  social  service  pro- 
grams, and  we  sincerely  feel  that  the  state 
agency  Is  the  optimum  vehicle  for  planning, 
implementing,  monitoring,  and  evaluating 
programs  designed  to  develop  human  re- 
sources and  to  meet  human  needs.  It  is  Gov- 
ernor Dunn's  personal  conviction  that,  in 
order  to  realize  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
the  President's  desire  for  a  "New  Federalism" 
and  to  render  the  maximum  in  services  to 
the  citizens  of  the  nation,  a  program  of  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  for  social  services  and 
welfare  programs  should  be  designed  and 
implemented  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Being 
thus  permitted  the  maximum  flexibility  in 
the  design  and  operation  of  social  service 
programs,  the  several  states  then  should 
stand  fully  accountable  for  the  success  of 
these  programs  in  removing  those  barriers 
which  prevent  families,  children,  the  aged, 
the  blind,  and  the  disabled  from  attaining 
the  greatest  amount  of  self-sufficiency  and/ 
or  self-support  of  which  they  are  capable. 
It  Is  entirely  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
continuation  of  such  a  funding  arrangement 
would  be  contingent  upon  the  ability  of  the 
states  to  achieve  significant,  meaningful  and 
measurable  results,  in  harmony  with  the 
general  provisions  of  the  special  revenue 
sharing  program  enacted  for  these  purposes. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  Tennessee  has 
used  the  "cost-effectiveness"  approach  in  the 
provision  of  these  services  over  the  period  of 
their  existence.  During  the  early  debate,  we 
supported  the  Congressional  efforts  to  place 
a  celling  on  the  expenditures  of  social  serv- 
ice funds.  One  major  reason  for  this  action 
on  our  part  was  to  obtain  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  these  funds  among  the  states. 
However,  with  the  Issuance  of  the  new  regu- 
lations, we  have  found  that  we  are  being  sub- 
stantially short-changed  In  what  we  antic- 
ipated to  gain  from  the  imposition  of  the 
celling.  It  is  apparent  from  the  wording  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  regulations  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Is  substantially  reducing  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  expended  for  social  service 
programs.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  colloquy  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, in  discussing  the  imposition  of  the  ceil- 
ing and  the  amendment  to  the  revenue  shar- 
ing act  concerning  social  services,  the  obvl- 
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ous  intent  was  that  a  celling  be  imposed  but 
that  the  states  be  allowed  the  continued 
flexibility  in  developing  programs  to  provide 
needed  social  services. 

Let  us  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  we  are 
not  questioning  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
services  should  be  primarily  for  the  most 
needy.  What  we  do  question  is  the  fact  that 
in  Issuing  the  regulations  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  gone 
beyond  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  they 
have,  in  fact,  severely  limited  the  kinds  of 
services  which  can  be  provided  to  both  wel- 
fare recipients  and  potential  welfare  recipi- 
ents. In  addition,  it  would  be  my  estimate 
that  by  reducing  the  flexibility  of  the  states 
to  provide  varying  kinds  of  social  services, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is,  in  fact,  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses. 

The  new  regulations  have  eliminated  the 
bulk  of  those  services  which  would  enable 
Individuals  to  Improve  themselves  so  that 
they  would  not  have  to  depend  upon  public 
welfare  for  their  existence.  The  major  ad- 
vantage of  the  old  regulations  was  the  fact 
that  they  provided  needed  flexibUity  to  the 
states  to  be  able  to  develop  new  and  innova- 
tive programs  which  could,  in  fact,  begin  to 
reduce  the  welfare  rolls.  The  new  regulations 
will  not  only  reduce  the  number  of  people 
eligible  to  receive  these  services,  but  will,  In 
fact,  do  away  with  many  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. 

On  this  point.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  statement  of  Representative  Mills  of 
Arkansas  In  discussing  on  the  House  floor 
the  amendment  to  the  revenue  sharing  act 
concerning  social  services.  Mr.  Mills  stated: 

"Let  me  get  the  record  straight,  if  I  may. 
We  have  not  changed  the  deflnltlon  of  "so- 
cial services'  that  are  available  for  those  who 
are  recipients  of  or  applicants  for  welfare." 

I  think  that  In  the  colloquy  on  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  floors  in  discussing 
the  amendment  this  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. To  Ulustrate  further  how  the  new 
regulations  are  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
Congress,  let  me  provide  you  with  some  spe- 
cific examples. 

First,  let  me  speak  to  the  Income  stand- 
ards. As  you  know,  the  regulations  provide 
for  eligibility  to  be  determined  by  Income, 
Income  being  defined  as  150^^  of  the  state's 
payment  standard.  In  Tennessee  we  would 
have  no  argument  with  this  provision  If  It 
were,  in  fact,  150'";  of  net  income;  however, 
as  the  regulations  are  being  Interpreted,  this 
will  not  be  the  case.  The  rule  being  applied 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  that  applicants  for  social  serv- 
ices must  be  adjudged  in  the  same  manner 
as  applicants  for  welfare  grants.  Allow  me 
to  give  you  two  specific  examples  of  how 
this  rule  will  affect  Tennessee. 

First,  a  family  of  four  with  an  income  of 
$300  per  month  will  be  eligible  for  services 
provided  that  their  other  resources,  such  as, 
the  value  of  an  automobile,  do  not  exceed 
81.000,  or  they  do  not  have  insurance  of  the 
cash  value  of  above  $600.  For  another  exam- 
ple let  me  cite  a  family  of  four  with  a  re- 
tarded child  In  need  of  day  care  and  an  In- 
come of  $500  per  month.  They  would  appear 
to  be  eligible  for  day  care  provided  they 
pay  a  fee  based  on  a  scale  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  However,  when 
it  is  determined  that  this  famUy  has  an 
automobile  valued  at  $800  and  $300  In  sav- 
ings, then  the  family  becomes  ineligible  for 
day  care  services  for  the  retarded  child. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  examples  that 
the  net  result  of  this  interpretation  will 
mean  that  many  people  who  are  barely  above 
receiving  welfare  grants  will  not  be  able  to 
receive  social  services.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  subject  the 
working  poor  to  the  same  eligibility  stand- 
ard as  those  people  who  are  applying  for  wel- 
fare grants.  Further,  by  requiring  that  assets 
be  considered  in  determining  eligibility  for 


social  services,  the  result  will  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  "potential"  category  in  Tennes- 
see. 

The  Imposition  of  this  rule  will  force  many 
families  to  make  the  difficult  choice  of  either 
going  on  the  welfare  roll  or  denying  their 
children  much  needed  services.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  in  many  cases  if  a  child  is 
denied  these  needed  services,  we  are  assur- 
ing his  becoming  a  recipient  when  he  reaches 
adulthood. 

It  is  obvious  in  this  case  that  the  regula- 
tions are,  in  fact,  contradictory  to  the  Intent 
of  Congress.  Congress  has  long  held  that  these 
programs  should  be  used  to  enable  people  to 
be  graduated  off  the  welfare  rolls.  This  in- 
terpretation will  mean  that  before  a  person 
who  Is  fH-esently  off  the  welfare  rolls  can 
become  eligible  for  services,  he  must  flrst 
place  himself  upon  those  rolls. 

Now,  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  Illustrate 
to  you  some  of  the  kinds  of  services  and 
the  effects  of  these  services  that  Tennessee 
has  been  providing  in  the  past  which  under 
the  new  regulations  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able to  those  needy  persons.  In  Tennessee,  as 
in  many  other  states,  we  have  attempted 
to  break  the  poverty  cycle  and  particularly 
the  welfare  cycle  through  the  use  of  day 
care  programs.  We  have  observed,  as  I  am 
sure  you  have,  that  parents  who  are  long- 
term  recipients  of  welfare  have  tended  to 
have  children  and  grandchildren  who  also  be- 
come welfare  recipients.  Day  care  programs 
which  we  have  developed  in  Tennessee  un- 
der the  old  social  service  regulations  were 
designed  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  this 
problem. 

We  were  attempting  and  succeeding  in 
breaking  this  vicious  cycle  by  giving  chil- 
dren from  very  poor  environments  day  care 
which  would  enable  them  to  be  better  able  to 
compete  both  In  school  and  in  society  at 
large.  An  additional  benefit  was  that  the 
parents  of  these  children  were  also  enabled 
to  begin  to  be  better  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. The  use  of  these  day  care  programs 
enabled  us  in  Tennessee  to  keep  many  fam- 
ilies Intact  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  destroyed  because  of  the  Internal  ten- 
sions within  the  family  unit.  In  many  cases. 
day  care  was  provided  so  that  the  parent 
could  receive  other  services  provided  through 
the  social  service  program.  Day  care  was  one 
of  the  programs  to  allow  the  mother  to  begin 
to  seek  training  or  to  receive  treatment  for 
various  problems  such  as  alcoholism,  family 
planning  clinics  or  mental  health  and  edu- 
cational services  to  enable  the  mother  to 
cope  with  her  family.  All  of  these  services 
except  those  related  to  work  and  training 
are  being  eliminated  under  the  new  regula- 
tions. This  is  a  step  backward  from  the  res- 
olution of  the  problem. 

Another  exempted  service  which  has  been 
severely  restricted  by  the  new  regulations  is 
the  alcohol  and  drug  services.  In  Tennessee, 
where  It  was  determined  that  treatment  for 
alcoholism  or  drug  addiction  was  necessary 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  an  Individual  and 
where  this  service  was  not  otherwise  avail- 
able, we  have  provided  educational  services, 
half-way  houses,  nonresidential  treatment 
centers,  and  residential  treatment  services 
for  individuals.  The  new  regulations  go  be- 
yond prohibiting  services.  They,  in  fact,  pro- 
hibit us  from  providing  any  kinds  of  services 
to  fjeoole  who  are  not  In  active  treatment 
programs. 

In  Tennessee,  as  In  many  other  states,  there 
is  without  a  doubt  a  greater  demand  for 
services  of  this  kind  than  there  is  a  supply 
of  such  services;  and  as  Is  true  In  all  cases, 
when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supolv,  the 
the  case  you  can  readily  see  that  the  poor 
price  of  the  service  increases.  This  being 
and.  In  particular,  the  welfare  recipients  are 
going  to  be  excluded  from  these  kinds  of 
necessary  services.  The  poor,  the  near  poor 
and  the  welfare  recipients  are  very  suscep- 
tible to  drug  problems.  The  new  regulations 


will  prevent  us  from  being  able  to  provide 
any  educational  services  to  these  people  to 
prevent  them  from  being  subjected  to  the 
problems  which  accompany  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction.  Here  again  you  can  see  that 
the  effect  ef  the  interpretation  of  the  reg- 
ulations is  going  to  be  a  step  backward  and 
will,  in  fact,  ultimately  begin  to  Increase  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Another  area  of  restriction  Is  In  the  ex- 
empted category  for  mentally  retarded.  In 
Tennessee  we  had  developed,  or  were  in  the 
process  of  developing,  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  mentally  retarded  adults  to  begin 
to  move  them  away  from  institutionalization 
and  toward  self-sufficiency.  We  were  using 
half-way  houses  to  assist  in  moving  people 
out  of  institutions  into  their  locEd  communi- 
ties. In  an  effort  to  prevent  further  increases 
in  the  welfare  rolls,  we  had  developed  out- 
reach programs  to  Identify  mentally  retarded 
individuals  and  had  provided  information  re- 
ferral services  to  enable  them  to  begin  to 
receive  the  necessary  training  and  education 
to  enable  them  to  become  more  self-suffi- 
cient. In  this  area  Is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
negative  approaches  taken  by  the  regulations. 
Here  the  regulations  imply  that  the  only 
reason  for  providing  services  to  mentally 
retarded  is  so  that  they  may  become  self- 
supporting. 

When  you  think  of  this,  it  is  obviously  a 
contradiction  in  terms  of  expecting  an  in- 
dividual who  is  severely  handicapped  to  be- 
come fully  self-supporting.  This  becomes 
even  more  ridiculous  when  you  consider  that 
it  also  applies  to  children.  You  can  readUy 
see  what  these  regulations  have  done  Is 
completely  exclude  any  potential  welfare  re- 
cipients who  are  mentally  retarded  from  re- 
ceiving services.  This  Is  most  curious  when 
Congress  Itself  established  mental  retarda- 
tion as  an  area  of  priority  concern. 

Another  category  which  has  been  elimi- 
nated is  In  the  area  of  mental  health.  All 
services  which  were  previously  provided  in 
the  area  of  mental  health  are  now  prohibited 
by  regulation.  Without  these  services  it  Is 
obvious  that  there  are  many  individuals,  both 
current  and  potential  recipients  of  welfare, 
who  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  self- 
sufficiency  much  less  obtain  self-support. 
There  Is  also  a  long  range  danger  which  is  not 
considered  in  these  regulations,  and  that  Is 
the  lack  of  available  services  to  children. 
SlmUarly,  while  it  might  be  noted  that  health 
services  as  well  as  mental  health  services  are 
excluded,  in  fact  the  regulations  go  far  be- 
yond this  saying  that  screening  and  diag- 
nostic services  for  potential  recipients  for 
social  services  are  not  eligible  expenditures. 
This  results  in  the, situation  of  the  welfare 
recipient's  having  to  pay  for  his  own  diag- 
nosis before  he  can  t)€Come  eligible  for  a 
service. 

There  are  two  other  exempted  categories 
that  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to.  These  are 
family  planning  and  foster  care.  These  two 
priority  concerns  are  directly  affected  by  the 
goals  of  self-support  and  self-sufficiency. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  wording  of  the 
goals  for  self-support  and  self-sufficiency  that 
they  are  properly  applicable  neither  to  chil- 
dren who  need  foster  care  nor  to  individuals 
in  family  planning  services.  A  child  who 
needs  foster  care  may  well  be  from  a  family 
which  does  not  meet  the  goal  of  self- 
support  or  self-sufficiency;  however,  to  pre- 
vent this  child  from  becoming  an  ultimate 
recipient  of  welfare.  It  will  be  necessary  that 
he  receive  foster  care  services.  This  Is  also 
true  In  the  case  of  family  planning  serv- 
ices as  many  individuals  most  needing  this 
service  would  and  could  never  become  self- 
supporting.  It  goes  without  questioning  that 
the  lack  of  family  planning  practices  among 
low  Income  families  is  a  primary  contributing 
factor  to  dependency.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  tremendous  number  of  families  current- 
ly on  the  welfare  rolls  because  of  the  many 
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probleioB  created  by  large  family  size,  many 
of  whom  can  never  expect  to  move  Into  self- 
supporting  society  without  family  planning 
services. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  restate  the  major 
Impact  of  the  new  regulations. 

First,  the  regulations  will  prevent  the  ex- 
penditure of  monies  duly  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  with  proper  limitations  already 
created  In  legislation. 

Second,  many  valuable  and  even  necessary 
programs  and  services  are  prohibited. 

Third,  programs  In  the  areas  of  priority 
concern  identified  by  Congress  have  been 
severely  restricted. 

Fourth,  except  in  the  area  of  self-support, 
the  regulation  prohibits  any  services  for 
potential  recipients. 

We  agree  with  both  the  President  and 
Congress  that  the  states  should  be  held  ac- 
countable to  Insure  the  proper  expenditure 
of  these  funds.  This  can  be  done,  however, 
without  eliminating  productive  services  for 
those  most  in  need. 

I  respectfully  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion the  concept  of  social  service  revenue 
sharing.  TTiis  would  provide  the  states  with 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  meet  their  vary- 
ing problems,  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing Congress  the  capability  to  detennlne  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  programs.  Congress 
has  identified  five  areas  of  priority  concern 
which  Tennessee  and  the  other  states  have 
developed  and  implemented  programs  to 
correct.  The  new  regulations  wUl  effectively 
prevent  the  implementation  of  these  pro- 
grams by  virtually  eliminating  the  potential 
category  through  the  "assets  test"  and  an 
unduly  restrictive  self-support  goal.  With- 
out the  opportunity  to  serve  potential  reci- 
pients we  will  lose  the  capability  to  control 
the  future  size  of  the  welfare  roils. 

Statement  or  Ds.  Richako  S.  Hodzs 

Ab  a  member  of  a  state  legislature,  I  feel 
that  the  legislature  I  represent  accepts  the 
same  goals  and  concepts  that  Congress  had 
in  the  passage  of  both  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  We  must 
be  certain  as  public  officers  that  the  fvinds 
available  for  social  services  through  legis- 
lation be  directed  as  nearly  as  possible  to- 
ward what  is  the  original  and  primary  goal 
of  social  services  funding — the  reduction  of 
welfare  assistance  rolls. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  perhaps 
Congress  in  their  zeal  to  direct  these  funds 
toward  the  agreed  goals  of  cutting  welfare 
rolls,  may  now  have  excessively  limited  cer- 
tain services  that  are  in  fact  very  effective 
in  accomj^lshlng  decreases  in  welfare  uti- 
lization. ,' 

The  latest  Rules  and  Regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  seem  to  consider  only  two 
of  many  effective  avenues  available.  The  two 
are  rather  obviously  worthwhile.  One  Is  the 
provision  of  Day  Care  which  permits  AFDS 
mothers  to  be  trained  for  and  seek  produc- 
tive employment  or  to  keep  an  employed 
single  parent  of  dependent  children  from 
having  to  seek  public  assistance  so  she  can 
stay  home  with  her  children.  However,  even 
this  latter  program  Is  severely  limited  in  the 
Regulations  by  the  assets  and  Income  level 
limitations. 

The  second  recognized  effort  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  that  of  family  planning  which  brings  to 
low  income  families  the  services  necessary  to 
help  them  limit  the  size  of  their  families 
and  reduce  their  potential  for  dependency. 
This  program  is  also  limited  by  the  assets 
and  Income  limitations. 

Apparently  unrecognized  by  the  framers 
of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Rules 
and  Regulations,  but  nevertheless  recog- 
nized by  Congress  In  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Act,  are  services  relating  to  alcoholism,  drug 
abuse  and  mental  retardation. 


One  of  the  areas  of  service  made  available 
to  low  Income  families  in  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  is  drug  abuse  treatment.  The  drug 
abuser  with  appropriate  treatment  can  be 
rehabilitated  if  given  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  treatment.  The  untreated  drug 
abuser  with  minimal  education  and  a  low 
Income  background  is  a  prime  candidate  for 
welfare  dependency.  These  services  should 
be  restored  In  the  Rules  and  Regulations  as 
contemplated  in  the  Act.  Specifically,  the 
elimination  of  medical  services  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  diagnosis  and  evaluation 
severely  limits  this  program. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Act  Itself  Ignores 
or  tended  to  ignore  two  major  disabilities 
that  encourage  dependency  and  can  be 
handled  successfully  with  adequaate  com- 
munity based  remediation  services. 

Deficiencies  In  mental  health  In  'he  low 
Income  family,  if  dealt  with  in  the  earliest 
stages  at  the  community  levei,  offer  signifi- 
cant prognosis  for  success  and  potential  for 
eliminating  the  need  for  public  assistance. 
Low  income  families  whose  members  are  vic- 
timized by  psychiatric  disease  will  become 
welfare  dependent  unless  early  treatment  is 
Instituted.  This  is  particularly  true  if  the 
victim  is  the  family  wage  earner. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  low  income 
youthful  offender  has  been  one  of  the  most 
seriously  impaired  programs  by  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Interpretation  of  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

The  Juvenile  from  a  low  Income  family 
who  Is  unnecessarily  institutionalized  be- 
cause of  deficient  community  counseling  and 
supervision  and  unavailability  of  specialized 
work  training  programs  Is  a  prime  causative 
factor  for  an  expanding  welfare  roll  and  the 
law  enforcement  crisis.  As  we  each  know,  the 
middle  and  upper  Income  youth  is  rarely 
declared  "delinquent"  and  placed  In  a  state 
Juvenile  facility  because  his  parents  can  af- 
ford to  provide  him  counseling  and  special 
schooling  If  necessary. 

Community  Juvenile  programs  must  be 
sophisticated  enough  to  Include  a  combina- 
tion of  counseling,  foster  care,  educatioi  and 
drug  abuse  treatment.  This  group  of  Indi- 
viduals Is  an  absolute  source  of  welfare  re- 
cipients. Failure  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  community  Juvenile  rehabilitation  and 
counseling  programs  results  in  a  repeated 
pattern  of  offenses  or  antl-soclal  behaviour 
that  creates  a  pool  of  Individuals  destined 
for  future  dependency. 

Your  staff  and  constituents  have  men- 
tioned the  adverse  effect  these  Regulations 
have  had  on  day  care,  legal  services,  family 
planning,  retardation,  work  training,  drug 
abuse  and  alcoholic  programs.  Florida  is  also 
concerned  about  mental  health  and  poten- 
tial Juvenile  delinquents.  Each  state  has  its 
own  particular  set  of  problems  and  priorities 
and  there  should  be  sufficient  flexibility  In 
the  law  and  Regulations  to  allow  states  to 
program  social  service  funds  In  accord  with 
the  particular  needs  of  Its  citizens. 

You  have  heard  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  whatever  services  have  been  eliminated 
by  the  Regulations  can  t)e  provided  under 
some  other  federal  act  presently  in  effect  or 
to  be  proposed.  As  a  physician  and  state 
legislator.  I  am  personally  familiar  with  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Mental  Health, 
Retardation,  Alcoholic  and  Drug  Abuse  Pro- 
grams funded  with  federal  and  state  funds. 
Most  of  these  services  are  inherently  middle 
class  welfare  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  legislative  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  im- 
portance of  flexible  Social  Security  Act  serv- 
ice funding  is  that  It  "forces  '  us  to  provide 
a  minimum  level  service  program  to  low  in- 
come citizens  who  do  not  have  the  voice  in 
government  necessary  to  provide  them 
needed  services.  At  the  same  time,  these 
services  are  cost  effective  in  that  they  are 
designed  to  promote  self-sufficiency  and 
avoid  welfare  dependency.  I  might  add  that 


for  the  first  time  in  Florida's  history,  the 
welfare  rolls  have  declined  over  the  last  year. 

Until  recently,  social  service  funding  has 
been  flexible  enough  to  allow  each  state  to 
develop  its  programs  in  accord  with  its  own 
needs  and  priorities.  This  flexibility  Is  even 
more  Justifiable  when  Congress  has  Im- 
posed a  celling  on  the  funding  available  for 
each  state. 

You  have  heard  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  that  states 
have  acted  Irresponsibly  In  expending  social 
service  funds.  Unfortunately,  I'm  afraid  that 
the  charge  of  irresponsibility  may.  In  part, 
be  based  upon  the  personal  experience  of 

many  of  the  present  HEW  officials  who  were 
previously  in  charge  of  various  social  service 
programs  in  other  states. 

In  Florida's  case,  we  developed  a  detailed 
program  budgeted  plan  for  the  entire  state 
which  was  approved  by  HEW.  We  empha- 
sized programs  for  alcoholics,  drug  abusers, 
aged,  retarded,  mentally  ill,  blind,  and  Juve- 
nile delinquents.  Our  standard  for  potential 
was  133V3  percent  of  the  Lower  Living 
Standard  for  the  Representative  Florida 
MetroF)olltan  Area  as  determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. We  Justlfled  the  level  based  upon  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  costs  of  services 
showing  that  the  costs  were  such  that  a 
person  would  be  forced  into  depending  on 
state  aid.  (Attached  Is  our  analysis  under 
Attachment  A.) 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  standard 
enabled  us  to  avoid  the  problems  caused  by 
asset  limitations  and  income  disregard  re- 
quirements. At  the  same  time.  It  focused 
our  programs  on  the  poor  and  facilitated  a 
simplified  eligibility  determination.  We 
would  recommend  that  HEW  consider  a 
similar  basis  for  defining  "potential". 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  we 
provided  HEW  with  a  projection  of  the  Im- 
pact of  our  social  service  programs.  In  the 
case  of  services  to  delinquent  children,  we 
projected  that  the  utilization  of  social  serv- 
ice funds,  combined  with  increased  state 
funds  would  result  In  a  decrease  In  the  num- 
ber of  children  institutionalized  and  Increase 
substantially  the  number  of  children  pro- 
vided services  In  the  community. 

In  Attachment  B  you  will  see  our  original 
projection  made  In  1971  compared  with  our 
performance  since  that  date. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  something  that  con- 
cerns me  very  much.  Last  Wednesday,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Weinberger's  Tuesday  Testimony 
before  your  Committee,  the  HEW  Regional 
Office  held  a  briefing  on  the  new  Regula- 
tions for  all  south-eastern  states.  It  has  been 
reported  by  Florida  staff  people  who  attended 
both  yotir  hearing  and  the  regional  briefing, 
that  there  exists  some  serious  Inconsisten- 
cies In  what  HEW  Is  saying  to  you  and  what 
they  are  saying  to  the  states.  Hopefully,  these 
Inconsistencies  are  unintentional. 

To  be  specific,  last  Tuesday.  Mr.  Wein- 
berger said  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  re- 
strict the  potential  category.  At  the  regional 
briefing  states  were  emphatically  told  that 
the  potential  category  was  severely  restricted 
and  th^t  practically  all  emphasis  would  be 
<5n  the  actual  welfare  recipient. 

More  Importantly,  particularly  to  me  as  a 
state  legislator,  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
"maintenance  of  effort"  requirement.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  Senator  Roth  last 
Tuesday,  HEW  stated  that  maintenance  of 
effoit  would  be  determined  from  the  "overall 
expenditure  level  of  the  agency",  "not  by 
specific  program".  In  Wednesday's  meeting, 
the  states  were  told  that  Washington  HEW 
had  Instructed  that  maintenance  of  effort 
would  be  deteiTOlned  by  each  separate  pro- 
gram. In  a  state  with  a  detailed  program 
budget,  such  a  requirement  would  severely 
limit  program  fiexibility  and  continuity. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  express  my 
concern   that   we   in   government  have  the 
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AVERAGE  PER  PATIENT  COST  FOR  PRIVATE  MENTAL  HEALTH 
TREATMENT 


Service 


Cost'unit 
(per  day) 


Percent  of 

Monthly       monthly 

cost      income* 


Residential  treatment 

Outpatient  psychiatric  treat- 
ment  


J80 
>7 


K,400 
210 


328 

29 


$1,983  H328 

2, 581  5, 635 

3, 472  7, 580 

4, 007  8, 747 


Senrics 


Cost/ 

Percent  ot 

unit 

Monthly 

monthly 

(per  day) 

cost 

income ' 

responsibility  to  attack  the  growing  problem 
of  welfare  dependency.  In  carrying  out  this 
responsibility,  we  should  not  preclude  the 
cost/effectiveness  of  providing  services  which 
could  avoid  potential  dependency.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  If  HEW  does  not  revise  the 
Regulations  to  aUow  more  state  flexibility 
that  you  develc^  the  legislation  necessary 
to  Insure  that  Innovative  social  service  pro- 
grams can  be  developed  In  accord  with  the 
needs  of  each  state. 

ATTACHMENT  A  ,  _      ~      ~        ~ 

State  0/  runida.  Division  of  Family  Services,  I  K'on  IWr^llt'p'er^'wJrK.'"'""'"'- 

proposed   income  standard  for  title  IV-A  

seriHces  to  severely  disabled  Client  groups  ...q^,^   ^^,^^3   ^^^   DETERMINING   ELIGIBILITY   FOR 

Cntldren    ana    fajnilies   "wltn    proDlezns   01  SERVICES  UNDER  TITLE  iv-A 

alcoholism,  drug  abuse;  retardation  or  emo- 

tlonal  disabilities  require  substantial  flnan-  ,     .                                                 '                 " 

clal  resources  to  remain  independent  of  pub-  ""  ^  ^'^^ ' ^  ^ 

lie  assistance.  The   nature  of   these  disabil-  ~ 

ities  requires  expensive  treatment  and  care      1 $1,322 

which   can   rapidly  deplete   a   family's  re-     2 1,721 

sources  to  the  point  where  they  require  pub-     J I'ln 

lie  financial  aid. 

In  recognition  of  the  high  cost  of  provld- 

ing  social  services  and  treatment  for  severe  1-  Division  of  Family  Services  income  standards. 

disabUlties,   the   Department  of  Health    and  ^-  Division  of  Family  Services  income  standards  plus  50 

Rehabilitative    Services    proposes    that    the  "^J^Representative   Florida   metropolitan   area   annual   low 

Title    IV-A    eligibility    income    criteria    for  living  standard  costs  plus  33'^'"£  percent  as  determined  by  U.S. 

such  service  be  based  upon  the  representa-  Department  ot  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Guide  to 

tive    Florida    metropolitan    area    low    living  Living  Costs,  Spring  1970." 

standard    costs   plus    33V3%    as   determined  Testimony    of    Conorksswoman 

by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Bella  S.  Abzuo 

^*^''  f^^nifiifft.w^o  ««H(«.t-  f>,»  «i„«„,Moi  Mr-  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 

The  fol lowtag  tables  Indicate  the  flnanclal      ^^^  ^^  committee  for  giving  me  the  op- 
burden  placed  upon  a  famUy  with  one  of  ^tunity  to  testify  on  the  nTw  social  sei^- 

the   above   disabilities   and   on   income   not      ^^  regulations  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
exceeding  the  above  standard.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

AVERAGE  PER  PATIENT  COST  OF  SERVICES  REQUIRED  FOR         This  has  been  an   Issue  of  deep   concern 
THE  RETARDED  to   me,   one   that   I   have   actively   ptirsued 

since   I   received   an   advance   copy   of    the 

first    version    of    these    regulations,    before 
they  were  Issued  in  February. 

Even  a  cursory  analysis  of  that  flu^t  ver- 
sion showed  them  to  be  most  punitive  In 
effect  and  at  variance  with  the  philoeophy 
of  Congress.  The  major  goal  appeared  to  be 
an  immediate  cutting  of  money  costs,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  In  human  depriva- 
tion or  the  real  longterm  cost  to  society 
of  salvaging  Individuals  or  families  robbed 
of  the  hope  of  becoming  self-sufficient. 

I  protested  vigorously  at  that  time  and 
continued  to  raise  objections  to  the  regu- 
lations In  meetings  with  HEW  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  and  other  members  of 
Congress,  In  letters  and  In  co-sponsorshlp 
of  legislation.  Together  with  child  care  or- 
ganizations and  women's  groups,  I  spon- 
sored Working  Mother's  Day  protests  on 
April  10  to  point  up  the  fact  that  the  new 
regulations  would  drive  out  of  child  care 
programs  working  mothers  with  even  mod- 
est Incomes,  forcing  many  of  them  to  go 
on  welfare  to  qualify  for  care  for  their 
children. 

More  than  200,000  letters  and  telegrams 
protesting  the  regulations  were  eent  to 
HEW  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  so- 
called  fitt  1  version  of  the  new  regulations. 
Issued  by  Mr.  Weinberger  May  1,  meets  some 
of  the  objections  raised  in  the  first  go- 
round.  More  careful  analysis  makes  It  clear, 
however,  that  there  are  still  some  very  real 
and  serious  objections  to  the  regulations, 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  they  be  further 
revised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  In  a 
colloquy  with  you  last  week  Secretary 
Weinberger  raised  some  possibility  of 
changes  In  the  new  regxjJations.  I  believe  it 
Is  essential  that  the  door  not  be  closed  on 
further  necessary  changes  before  these  reg- 
ulations are  put  into  effect.  There  are  vari- 
ous 'catch-22'8,"  loopholes,  and  disregard 
for  quality  standards  In  the  regulations  that 
require  correction,  and  I  am  very  grateful 
to  this  conunlttee  for  conducting  hearings 
that  make  it  possible  to  spotlight  these  de- 
ficiencies. 

I  will  address  myself  to  some  of  the  specific 
problems  In  a  moment,  but  first  I  would  like 


Residential  care J14.52  $435.60 

Nonresidential  costs   above 
normal  expenses:' 

Daycareor 6.85  205.50 

Domestic  help  > 10.96  328.80 

Extra  medical  • 1.37  41.10 

Saving  to   provide  for 

estate 7.95  238.50 

Dental  care .41  12.30 

Respite/summer  camp...  .33  9.90 
Travel  and  transporta- 
tion   1.37  41.10 


60 


28 

45 

6 

33 
2 
1 


>  Family  of  four  (4)  earning  $8,747  annually. 

'  In  addition  to  costs  listed,  family  units  containing  a  retarded 
individual  usually  have  higher  insurance  premiums,7cosmetic 
operations,  parental  counseling,  etc. 

'  Mothers  of  retarded  children  usually  must  work  because  of 
extra  expenses  involved  and  the  need  to  get  away  from  24  hour 
supervision. 

•  This  does  not  include  visual,  auditory  or  physical  appliances. 


AVERAGE  PER  PATIENT  COST  OF  SERVICES  TO  CHILDREN 
WITH  BEHAVIORAL  DISABILITIES 


Servicis 


Cost'unit 
(per 
day) 


Percent  of 

Monthly       monthly 

cost      ineoiM> 


Small  group  treatment  homes. 
Halfway    liouse    and    start 

centers  

Intensive   training:    Centers 

and  forestry  camps 

Intensive  counseling  services. 


$25 

$750 

103 

15 

450 

62 

24 
2 

720 
60 

98 
8 

■  Family  of  four  (4)  earning  $8,747  annually. 
AVERAGE  PER  PATIENT  COST  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE  TREATMENT 


Servict 


Percent  of 
Cost/unit     Monthly    monthly 
(per  day)       cost      income' 


Intensive    treatment    (resi- 

,  dential).  .  $12  $360  50 

Intensive     treatment     (day 

care  or  outpatient) 8  240  33 

Treatment  plan  with  support 

services 40  160  22 


Family  of  four  (4)  earning  $8,747  annually. 


to  comment  on  the  overall  implications  and 
results  of  these  administrative  regulations. 

When  social  services  were  first  added  to 
social  security  legislation.  It  was  done  be- 
cause Ck>ngres8  realized  that  Just  giving 
money  to  an  Individual  or  fanUly  in  need 
was  not  enough.  Without  back-up  services, 
the  problems  that  forced  people  onto  welfare 
would  not  go  away  nor  would  more  people 
receive  the  preventative  help  that  would  keep 
them  from  entering  the  welfare  system.  With 
these  remedial  goals  in  mind.  Congress  passed 
the  public  welfare  amendments  that  estab- 
lished the  75%  federal  match. 

The  definition  and  nature  of  social  serv- 

.  ices  was  left  to  be  determined  by  the  states 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  It  was  under  this  program,  and 
the  1967  amendments  thereto,  that  some 
of  the  most  innovative  and  creative  programs 
were  developed — programs  that  had  the  ob- 
ject of  helping  people  get  off  public  assist- 
ance and  keeping  off  others,  who  were  not  yet 
receiving  cash  grants,  by  enabling  them  to 
be  self-supporting. 

And  yet  now,  in  an  Administration  that 
pays  Up  service  to  the  "new  federalism"  and 
professes  reverence  for  the  "work  ethic,"  we 
have  a  set  of  regulations  that  places  undo 
authority  at  the  federal  level,  penalizes  the 
working  poor  and  lower  middle  class,  and  in 
some  cases  provides  incentives  to  stay  on 
welfare  and  not  become  self-supporting. 

Now  for  the  specific  problems  In  the  regu- 
lations. Both  the  February  and  May  versions 
include  a  new  requirement  that  eligibility  for 
services  tye  linked  to  the  various  states'  re- 
source test  for  assets.  I  know  that  this  ques- 
tion was  raised  with  Secretary  Weinberger 
and  I  think  it  is  Important  that  you  know 
the  situation  in  my  state. 

In  New  York  State  (under  the  resotirce 
test  for  welfare  assistance)  an  individual 
can  have  absolutely  no  bank  accounts,  either 
checking  or  savings,  no  insurance  with  a  face 
value  of  more  than  $500,  and  no  personal 
effects  not  essential  to  rurming  the  home  or 
related  to  work. 

This  means  that  an  Individual  cannot 
open  a  savings  account,  catmot  Join  the  pay- 
roll savings  plan  for  U.S.  bonds,  and  cannot 
even  Join  a  Christmas  Club. 

Let's  think  of  what  this  meEUis  to  a  work- 
ing woman  who  needs  a  Job  to  support  her 
family  and  can  only  work  if  her  child  is 
cared  for  in  a  subsidized  center.  She  may 
work  for  a  company  that  provides  a  life  In- 
stirance  policy  of  $1,000  or  more  as  a  stand- 
ard benefit.  What  is  she  supposed  to  do? 
Quit  her  Job  and  look  for  one  that  doesn't 
provide  any  benefits?  If  she  is  thrifty  enough 
to  save  a  few  dollars  or  requires  the  con- 
venience of  a  checking  account  to  pay  her 
rent  and  utility  bills,  should  she  be  penalized 
by  being  deprived  of  child  care  facilities  so 
that  she  can  no  longer  work  at  all? 

If  this  isn't  a  "catch  22"  In  the  new  regu- 
lations, I  would  like  to  know  what  is. 

It  certainly  undercuts  the  easing  of  In- 
come eligibility  requirements  for  child  care 
services  in  the  May  1  regulations,  v.hlch  were 
welcomed  by  us  &<=■  recognition  by  Mr.  Wein- 
berger that  the  draft  regulations  were  dis- 
criminatory against  working  women 

While  there  have  been  some  Improvements 
In  the  sections  dealing  with  child  care  in 
these  regulations,  there  are  still  enough 
loopholes  and  oversights  to  warrant  HEWs 
changing  them,  with  time  for  public  com- 
ment, before  they  become  effective 

In  addition  to  the  resource  test  cr  liquid 
assets  test,  the  regulations  no  longer  require  ■ 
that  In-home  child  care  must  meet  standards 
recommended  by  the  Child  Welfare  League 
and  the  National  Council  for  Homemaker 
Services.  No  longer  is  there  a  reqiiiremvnt 
that  the  care  must  be  suited  to  the  individ- 
ual child  and  the  parent  or  guardian  In- 
volved in  the  selection  of  the  care  No  longer 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  necessity  of 
progress  in  developing  varied  child  care 
sources  so  that  there  can  be  a  choice  for  the 
parents.  And  significantly,  although  the  new 
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regulations  say  that  facilities  must  meet 
standards  as  outlined  by  HEW.  there  Is  no 
direct  mention  of  the  federal  interagency 
day  care  standards.  These  standards  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  OEO  amendments  In  1972  as  Congres- 
sional intent. 

Another  Issue  raised  last  week  and  one  that 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  Is  the  problem  of 
income  disregard.  A  public  assistance  re- 
cipient is  allowed  to  deduct  certain  work-re- 
lated expenses,  such  as  social  security  and 
union  dues,  whereas  the  worker  v.ho  Is 
struggling  to  be  economically  Independent, 
who  Is  holding  a  job  and  not  receiving  cash 
grants,  is  not  allowed  to  deduct  these  ex- 
penses. Thus,  we  have  another  example  of  a 
regulation  that  makes  it  more  advantageous 
for  an  individual  to  receive  a  cash  grant 
than  to  work  and  try  to  be  seli'-.-upporting. 

Ore  of  the  most  serious  deflc'.encies  in 
these  new  regulations  Is  the  question  of  pro- 
gram eligibility.  The  states  are  told  that  they 
must  make  available  at  least  one  of  the 
services  mentioned  under  the  Adult  Services 
Program.  The  regulations  thus  place  the 
states  in  a  dilemma.  In  one  situation  the 
states,  in  an  effort  either  to  meet  their 
spending  ceiling  or  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
programs,  may  make  only  one  of  the  listed 
services  available  to  appropriate  applicants. 
For  example,  a  state  may  then  specify  that 
it  will  only  offer  protective  services,  but  not 
health  related  services,  or  homemaker  serv- 
ices, or  transportation  services,  rejrardiess  of 
the  specific  need  of  the  Individual  applicant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  state  may  allow 
all  of  the  sei-vlces  that  were  previously  man- 
dated but  because  of  the  funding  celling 
the  agencies  may  be  forced  to  compete  with 
each  other  for  dwindling  funds.  I  am  afraid 
that  these  regulations  will  lead  many  admin- 
istrators to  say,  as  King  Solomon  did,  "Cut 
the  living  child  In  half,  giving  half  to  one 
and  half  to  the  other."  The  solution  here  is 
to  provide  sufHclent  funds  to  continue  the 
services. 

The  program  definitions  also  create  prob- 
lems that  I  would  like  to  Illustrate.  In  New 
York  State  we  have  a  program  called  the 
Welfare  Education  Plan.  This  program  has 
been  funded  since  1962  with  Title  IV-A 
money  and  In  New  York  City  Is  administered 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  Under  the  new 
regulations  this  program  would  be  shut  down 
because  It  costs  money.  Yet  It  has  an  11- 
year  record  of  success.  The  program  works 
with  public  assistance  recipients  over  18  who 
have  less  than  an  8th  grade  equivalency  edu- 
cation or  have  English  language  deficiencies. 
They  are  taught  English,  helped  to  get  high 
school  equivalency  diplomas  and  placed  In 
Jobs.  Job  training  programs  or  in  schools  for 
more  advanced  work  skills  or  education. 

Some  of  those  who  have  benefited  from 
this  program  came  by  my  oflBce  last  week 
and  explained  how  as  of  July  1st.  7.000  peo- 
ple will  be  shut  out  of  a  program  that  has 
success  stories  like  these: 

These  are  the  words  of  Monserrate  Velez. 
who  came  to  New  York  from  Puerto  Rico  In 
1961.  "A  few  years  later."  she  told  me,  "I  was 
In  a  wheelchair,  a  total  invalid  with  two 
small  children.  I  had  no  hope  at  all  for  my 
future. 

"I  came  to  the  Welfare  Education  Plan  In 
January.  1969,"  she  continued.  "School  be- 
came the  only  bright  spot  in  my  life.  My 
teachers'  friendship  and  encouragement 
helped  my  self-confidence.  I  passed  the 
eighth  grade  test  and  then  the  high  school 
test.  Now  I  am  at  the  Interboro  Business  In- 
stitute preparing  to  be  a  bilingual  secretary. 
I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  a  Job  so  I  can  get 
ofT  welfare.  I  am  even  learning  to  walk 
again." 

I  know  that  last  week  Senator  Mondale 
described  a  similar  program  in  Minnesota. 
These  are  the  programs  that  are  filling  the 


gaps  between  agencies  and  services,  that  pro- 
vide people  with  the  hope  of  dignity  and  self- 
help.  We  must  not  let  them  fall  by  the 
boards.  I  am  also  certain  that  as  you  con- 
tinue these  bearings  and  take  the  testimony 
of  the  governors  and  their  representatives 
you  will  hear  more  stories  like  that  of  Mon- 
serrate Velez. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to 
make  In  response  to  Secretary  Weinberger's 
testimony  of  May  8.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling  on  federal 
spending  for  social  services.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger was  quite  clear  in  saying  that  if  each 
State  si>ent  the  full  amount  of  the  m.oney 
It  was  eligible  to  spend.  HEW  would  certainly 
authorize  full  reimbursement.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  he  indicated  that  under  the  new 
regulations  the  estimates  for  total  spending 
are  only  $1.8  billion,  $700  million  below  the 
celling  authorized  by  Congress. 

If  there  are  states  that  will  not  be  able 
to  send  their  full  allotment,  then  we  should 
have  a  reallocation  formula  to  allow  the 
additional  money  to  go  to  states  with  pro- 
grams in  need  of  these  funds.  Another  rec- 
ommendation I  would  urge  is  enactment  of 
my  measure,  H.R.  245.  which  would  exempt 
child  care  from  $2.5  billion  celling.  This 
would  enable  us  to  continue  obviously  use- 
ful child  care  programs,  but  not  cut  the 
expense  of  the  other  needed  services. 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  concern  to 
me  in  these  regulations  that  I  will  touch  on 
briefiy. 

We  need  a  clearly  defined  fair  hearing  proc- 
ess. Under  the  regulations  there  are  no  ad- 
visory committees  for  any  group  of  services 
other  than  child  care,  and  child  care  advisory 
committees  are  recognized  only  at  the  state 
level  and  include  no  parent  participants. 

There  Is  also  the  problem  within  the  regu- 
lations that  the  states  may  have  to  wait  even 
longer  for  guldelUies  to  be  Issued  Imple- 
menting these  regulations.  These  guidelines, 
which  may  or  may  not  come  out  before 
July  1,  will  have  as  much  effect  as  the  regu- 
lations themselves  but  are  not  subject  to  the 
review  process  of  public  comment  that  was 
so  useful  In  changing  the  first  draft  of  these 
regulations.  I  believe  it  Is  Important  that 
the  guidelines  be  made  public  as  soon  as 
possible  and  that,  like  the  regulations,  they 
be  subject  to  further  change. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  was  to  provide  services 
that  would  strengthen  family  life,  foster 
child  development,  help  people  to  support 
themselves,  and  aid,  with  dignity,  those  who 
cannot.  This  should  remain  our  goal  and  no 
administrative  regulations  should  be  allowed 
to  subvert  our  purpose. 


Testimont   of  the  Honorable   Shiklet 

Chisholm 

new   social   services   regulations 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the 
Other  members  of  this  Committee  for  allow- 
ing me  to  testify  today.  As  one  who  repre- 
sents a  constituency  which  Is  profoundly 
affected  by  these  regulations,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
changes  upon  their  lives.  As  a  former  day  care 
teacher,  director,  and  consultant  with  19 
years  of  experience  In  the  field,  I  am  critical 
of  the  impact  upon  the  quality  of  our  Social 
Services  programs.  And  finally  as  a  Legislator, 
I  am  outraged  at  the  attempt  by  HJI.W. 
bureaucrats  to  usurp  the  powers  of  Congress 
by  writing  regulations  which  both  exceed 
and  thwart  the  wUl  and  Intent  of  Congress. 

On  this  last  point  I  would  like  to  note  that 
In  conversations  with  both  members  of  my 
staff  and  with  constituents,  H.E.W.  personnel 
have  Indicated  that  they  plan  to  implement 
them  as  is  on  July  1st.  I'm  not  sure  what 
H.E.W.  thinks  the  purpose  of  these  hearings 
Is,  but  perhaps  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee should  make  a  point  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  not  sitting  here  listening  to  testimony 


for  your  health,  and  that  you  do  believe  that 
there  ought  to  be  further  revisions  before  the 
guidelines  are  implemented. 

In  their  defense  of  the  guidelines  proposed 
in  February  and  the  revisions  made  in  May, 
Hi.W.  has  said  that  they  are  attempting  "to 
target  on  those  with  the  greatest  need."  Un- 
fortunately, their  definition  of  "those  with 
the  greatest  need"  seems  to  be  current  wel- 
fare recipients. 

It  is  true  that  the  Congress  Indicated  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Social  Services  monies  (90% ) 
should  go  to  current  recipients,  but  they  also 
specifically  and  consciously  exempted  certain 
kinds  of  programs — foeter  care,  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse,  day  care,  family  planning,  and 
programs  for  the  retarded — from  the  90-10 
rule.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  income  for- 
mula and  the  proposed  3  month/6  month 
definitions  of  eligibility  is  to  deny  help  to 
past  and  potential  recipients  and  to  Invali- 
date and  negate  the  Intent  of  the  exemptions 
mandated  by  Congress. 

By  focusing  only  on  current  welfare  re- 
cipients, H  J:.W.  Is  establishing  a  disincentive 
to  work  and  Is  ignoring  the  very  real  needs 
of  the  working  poor.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that: 

According  to  the  1970  Census,  there  are 
still  some  25.5  million  poor  In  the  nation; 

Only  21.5%  of  these  families  are  on 
welfare; 

Over  AO'~c  of  these  poverty  families  are 
headed  by  women; 

Over  50%  of  all  poor  Black  families  are 
headed  by  women; 

The  number  of  female  headed  families  is 
growing.  In  1960  25%  of  all  marriages  ended 
In  divorce  or  annulment.  By  1970  the  figure 
was  up  to  35  % ; 

Among  women  as  heads  of  households, 
215,000  worked  sometime  during  the  year, 
but  fewer  than  10%  worked  full  time  year 
around.  It  is  mainly  "their  duties  at  home 
that  kept  them  out  of  work; 

Of  those  who  worked,  over  half  are  em- 
ployed as  service  workers  or  maids.  And  more 
than  half  of  the  women  who  headed  families 
worked  as  maids  in  1970.  and  this  Is  a  group 
whose  average  Income  was  under  the  federal 
poverty  line.  (The  median  Income  for  domes- 
tics Is  $1,800.>; 

Among  married  women  In  1970,  8  million 
earned  between  $4,000  and  $7,000,  and  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  married  to  men  who 
earned  less  than  $10,000; 

The  median  income — all  males,  $6,429; 

The  median  Income — minority  males, 
$3,891; 

The  median  income — all  females,  $2,132; 
and 

The  median  Income — minority  females, 
$1,084. 

The  working  poor  need  help  Just  as  badly 
as  those  currently  on  the  welfare  rolls  and 
are  in  many  respects  most  deserving  of  our 
help  because  they  are  doing  their  level  best 
not  to  become  dependent  upon  public  assist- 
ance. Ironically,  this  was  precisely  the  central 
point  of  the  Administration's  Family  Assist- 
ance proposal. 

I  would  like  at  this  moment  to  deal  with 
several  technical  points  with  regard  to  the 
Income  formula.  The  problem  with  the  orig- 
inal proposal  of  133 '4%  was  not  only  that 
it  was  Inadequate  but  also  that  it  was  In- 
equitable. The  inequities  remain  despite  the 
fact  that  the  formula  has  been  raised  to 
150%.  In  fact  the  formula  merely  com- 
pounds the  Inequities. 

For  example,  if  you  live  in  Alabama,  you 
lose  your  eligibility  for  free  child  care  if  your 
income  exceeds  $1,746,  but  in  Connecticut, 
you  remain  eligible  for  free  child  care  with  an 
income  of  $6,084.  Even  allowing  for  cost  of 
living  variables  this  formula  discriminates 
against  those  living  In  our  poorer— which 
tend  to  be  our  Southern — States. 

Free  Services  ought  to  be  available  for 
low  Income  families  no  matter  what  States 
they  reside  in.  In  fact  the  legislative  history 
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of  the  Day  Care  and  Child  Development  bUl 
makes  it  clear  that  Congress  believes  this  Is 
Just  and  right.  In  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Day  Care  bill.  Congress  approved  free  Child 
Care  Services  up  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Lower  Living  Standard  Budget, 
which  at  that  time  was  $6,900.  On  the  House 
side,  the  Erlenborn  substitute  provided  for 
free  Services  up  to  $4,320. 

Under  the  proposed  160%  formula,  21 
States  would  not  provide  free  Services  at  the 
level  suggested  in  the  Erlenborn  amendment. 
As  is  indicated  in  the  attached  table,'  the 
Payment  Standard  is  not  even  equal  to  the 
Needs  Standard  established  by  20  of  the 
States  (24  States,  If  the  states  marked  •  • 
are  counted).  Additionally  in  18  of  the 
States,  the  Payment  Level — or  the  actual 
amount  of  the  stipend  the  recipient  re- 
ceives— is  lower  than  the  Payment  Standard. 

It  would  be  far  more  equitable  if  the 
formula  were  based  not  on  the  Payment 
Standard  but  upon  the  Needs  Standard.  At 
the  very  least  there  ought  to  be  an  Income 
floor  for  free  Services  to  protect  th<JBe  re- 
siding in  our  poorer  States. 

Another  area  in  which  I  believe  it  would 
be  useful  for  this  Committee  to  spell  out 
some  recommendations  is  with  resf>ect  to  in- 
come disregards.  The  proposed  regulations  do 
not  specify  whether  the  Income  limits  are 
to  be  applied  to  gross  Income  or  to  net  in- 
come after  deducting  work  expenses,  but  re- 
plies of  H.E.W.  officials  to  questions  in  this 
area  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  Administration 
is  leaning  toward  the  use  of  gross  Income 
figures. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Income  formula 
Itself,  this  approach  will  create  inequities. 
First  there  is  the  amount  taken  out  in  Social 
Security  taxes.  Secondly,  some  States  have 
a  State  income  tax  while  others  do  not. 
Rents  are  exorbitant  In  a  city  such  as  New 
York  because  of  the  terrible  shortage  of 
housing,  while  in  a  suburb  this  might  be  less 
of  a  problem.  In  rural  areas  transportation 
Is  absolutely  essential  because  of  the  dis- 
tances Involved.  Allowances  for  deductions 
for  transportation  costs  would  be  a  neces- 
sity for  a  person  who  does  not  own  or  have 
access  to  a  car.  In  some  instances  union 
membership  Is  a  prerequisite  for  employ- 
ment; In  others  special  clothing  Is  required. 

In  all  of  the  above  situations,  the  citizen 
has  virtually  no  control  over  these  expendi- 
tures. They  are  really  automatic  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  disposable  Income.  There  will 
also  be  considerable  variation  In  the  above 
costs  according  to  one's  place  of  residence. 
For  these  reasons  It  would  be  both  In- 
equitable and  unfair  to  use  a  gross  income 
figure  In  assessing  the  eligibility  for  Serv- 
ices. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  finances, 
I  think  it  important  for  the  Committee  to 
secure  from  H.E.W.  some  clearer  definition 
of  the  expected  administrative  costs  which 
the  new  monitoring  system  wUl  entail.  The 
rechecking  of  Individual  eligibility  for  Serv- 
ices every  6  months  is  going  to  Increase  over- 


'The  table  utUlzed  H.E.W.  statistics  and 
was  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Washington  Research  Project. 


head  costs,  but  H.E.W.  has  Indicated  that 
they  win  not  reimburse  the  States  for  this  In- 
creased expense.  While  one  can  understand 
that  careful  monitoring  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  public  monies  are  correctly  spent, 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  enforcement 
mechanisms  cost  money. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  next  point.  Under 
the  new  regulations,  the  reimbursement  of 
the  cost  of  enforcing  existing  State  and  Fed- 
eral Day  Care  Regulations  would  not  be  al- 
lowed. As  one  who  has  spent  years  In  the 
field.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  Im- 
pact of  this  proposed  change  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  our  child  care  programs.  Without  fre- 
quent inspection  and  aggressive  enforcement, 
abuses  will  rapidly  mount.  We  have  all  seen 
how  many  of  our  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  mentally  disturbed  have  been 
turned  Into  snake  pits.  The  same  could 
quickly  happen  to  our  child  care  programs 
If  the  States  should  come  up  with  the  funds 
for  enforcement  themselves,  but  the  reality 
of  the  situation  is  that  with  the  tremendous 
pressure  for  the  expansion  of  services  en- 
forcement will  have  a  low  budget  priority 
at  the  local  level. 

The  quality  of  our  programs  Is  threatened 
In  another  way  by  the  new  guidelines  which 
drop  the  old  requirement  for  an  AFDC  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  required  recipient  par- 
ticipation In  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Day  Care  Services,  and  the  lack  of  a  man- 
dated fair  hearing  procedure. 

As  a  professional  in  the  field  myself,  I 
believe  strongly  in  the  role  of  specialists, 
but  I  also  believe  that  parents  can  make 
equally  important  contributions.  Having 
heard  nearly  every  member  of  this  Congress 
make  a  speech  criticizing  bureaucrats  and 
advocating  the  Importance  of  Input,  partici- 
pation and  control  at  the  local  level,  I  be- 
lieve there  la  strong  support  for  reinstating 
and  reaffirming  recipient  participation  as  out- 
lined In  the  existing  regrulatlons. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Day  Care, 
I  would  like  to  make  one  final  comment. 
Under  the  proposed  regulations.  H.E.W.  has 
proposed  that  recipients  of  Services  would 
pay  for  Services  on  a  sliding  fee  schedule 
between  150"^  and  aSS"-*.  When  HEW.  in 
a  similar  situation  established  a  fee  sched- 
ule for  the  Head  Start  program,  the  fees 
were  so  high  that  It  was  like  sending  your 
child  to  private  school. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  recom- 
mend that  H.E.W.  consider  the  fee  schedules 
devised  by  the  House-Senate  Conferees  when 
we  were  considering  the  Dav  Care  and  Child 
Development  Bill.  The  Pee  Schedule  had  bi- 
partisan support  and  although  It  would  have 
to  be  revised  to  take  Into  account  the  in- 
crease In  the  BLS  Standard  (Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Lower  Living  Standard  budget  for 
an  urban  family  of  four),  it  provides  a  use- 
ful Indication  of  Congress'  view  of  an  appro- 
priate fee  schedule.  It  allowed  free  child 
care  for  any  family  earning  up  to  $4,320. 
Families  earning  from  $4,320  to  $5,916  would 
pay  10%  of  the  Increase  over  $4,320  or  $159 
plus  15%  of  the  Increase  over  $5,916.  At  the 
$6,960  level,  the  cost  would  be  $317  and  the 
Secretary  of  H.E.W.  would  set  the  fees  above 
that  Income  level.  (See  page  18.  Section  616 
(8)    (A)  and  (B)  Conference  Report  92-682 
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Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1971, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  November  29, 
1971.) 

Although  I  have  concentrated  my  remarks 
upon  the  Impact  the  new  regulations  would 
have  upon  Child  Care  programs,  there  are 
others  as  deeply  affected. 

One  of  the  most  serious  effects  Is  on  the 
education  programs  which  are  now  currently 
funded  by  Title  IV-A  funds.  Not  only  would 
federal  funds  be  disallowed  for  the  few 
college  programs  which  have  been  estab- 
lished to  help  welfare  recipients  to  become 
independent  wage  earners,  they  would  also 
eliminate  education  programs  at  the  sec- 
ondary level. 

In  New  York  City  our  Welfare  Education 
Plan,  which  Is  run  with  Title  IV-A  money  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  has  some  7,200  stu- 
dents currently  acquiring  8th  Grade  and 
High  School  equivalency  certificates,  as  well 
as  learning  English  as  a  second  language.  Job 
Orientation  and  Referral,  preparation  for 
Civil  Service  exams,  Consumer  Education, 
Health  Education,  and  Family  Planning.  They 
have  been  advised  that  under  the  new 
regulations,  they  would  not  be  eligible  for 
Title  IV-A  funds.  All  of  the  people  in  the 
program  are  welfare  recipients.  And  without 
this  education  they  could  not  even  qualify 
for  entry  into  the  WIN  program. 

Some  basic  education  Is  necessary  for  even 
the  most  unskilled  Job.  and  today's  Job  mar- 
ket frequently  calls  for  much  more  in  the 
way  of  education  and  training,  so  to  shut 
down  this  kind  of  education  program  Is  Just 
foolish  and  totally  contradictory  to  the  In- 
tent of  the  Social  Services  legislation  which 
is  to  help  people  get  off  and  stay  off  public 
assistance. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  Interested  in 
further  details  about  the  New  York  Welfso-e 
Education  Plan,  written  testimony  Is  being 
submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  Proj- 
ect Director  James  N.  Wtirren. 

I  realize  that  these  hearings  today  are 
focusing  on  the  H.E.W.  Regulations,  but  in 
closing  I  hope  this  Committee  might  con- 
sider some  amendments  to  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Legislation  at  some  future  date. 

First,  I  hope  that  Chairman  Long  will 
again  introduce  his  amendment  to  exempt 
Child  Care  and  Family  Planning  from  the 
Social  Services  Ceiling.  These  programs  are 
clearly  related  to  the  ability  of  welfare  moth- 
ers to  remove  themselves  from  the  welfare 
rolls.  We  ought  to  be  encouraging  States  to 
expand  Child  Care  and  Family  Planning 
Services,  and  removal  of  the  celling  would 
accomplish  this. 

Secondly,  I  would  hope  that  Congress  would 
add  at  least  two  additional  exemptions  to 
the  five  existing  exemptions  from  the  90-10 
Rule.  I  believe  that  the  handicapped  ought 
to  be  equally  as  eligible  for  exemptions  as 
the  retarded  because  their  problems  are  so 
similar.  For  the  retarded  and  handicapped, 
the  need  for  Ser\ices  Is  not  related  so  much 
to  their  Income  as  to  their  disability. 

The  addition  of  Senior  Citizens  to  the  ex- 
emption list  would  be  helpful  because  It 
would  enhance  the  continued  expansion  of 
ambulatory  care  servlcae  for  the  elderly  which 
in  the  long  run  is  less  costly  to  the  public 
as  well  as  the  person  being  assisted. 


State  (for  an  AFDC  family  of  4) 


Payment  Needs 

Annual           level  standard 

payment    July  1972  July  1972             150 

standard       figures  figures      percent 


233'12 
percent 


Alabama $1,164  Jl,164  »Z,760 

Alaska 4,800  4,500  4,800 

Ariiona 3,384  2,208  3,384 

Arkansas 2,748  1,332  0) 

California >3.768  3,360  0) 

Colorado 2,904  2,904  2.904 

Connecticut 4,056  4,056  4,056 

Delaware 3,444  1,824  3,444 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$1,746 
7.200 
5.070 
4,122 
5.682 
4.356 
6,084 
5.167 


State  (for  an  AFOC  family  of  4) 


Payment  Needs 

Annual           level  standard 

payment    July  197?  July  1972 

standard        ligutes  figures 


$2,716      District  of  Columbia $2,868 

11.200      Florida 2,676 

7,896  !  Georgia 2,724 

6.412      Hawaii 4,008 

8.792  I  Idatio 3.384 

6.776      Illinois 3,264 

9.464      Indiana 4.356 

8  039  '  Iowa' 3,600 


2,868 

$3,816 

1,728 

2.676 

1.788 

2.724 

4  008 

4  008 

3.384 

3.768 

3,264 

3.264 

2.460 

4.356 

2.916 

(') 

150 

2334 

percent 

percent 

$#.382 

T014 

J6.692 

6.244 

4.086 

6.356 

6.012 

9.352 

5.076 

7.896 

4.896 

7.616 

6.534 

10.164 

5.400 

8.400 
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state  (for  an  AFDC  family  of  4) 


Kans« 13.864 

Kentucky' 

LouiJiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  • 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  3.   

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


Payment 

Needs 

Annual 

level 

standard 

payment 

July  1972 

July  1972 
figures 

ISO 

233H 

standard 

figures 

percent 

percent 

{3.864 

(3.864 

$4,116 

J5,796 

$9,016 

2.808 

2,052 

2.808 

4,212 

6.552 

1.296 

1,296 

2,316 

1,944 

3.024 

4.188 

2.016 

4,188 

6,282 

9.772 

2,400 

2.400 

3,732 

3,600 

5,600 

4.188 

4.188 

4,188 

6,262 

9,772 

4.332 

4.332 

4.332 

6.498 

10,108 

4.068 

4.068 

4.068 

6.102 

9,492 

3,324 

720 

3.324 

4.986 

7.756 

3.636 

1.560 

3.636 

5.454 

8,484 

2.472 

2.472 

2.700 

3.708 

5.766 

3.684 

2.712 

3.684 

5.526 

8.596 

2.112 

2.112 

3.846 

3.168 

4,928 

3.528 

3.  528 

3.528 

5,292 

8.232 

3.888 

3.888 

3.888 

5.832 

9.072 

2.436 

2.148 

2,436 

3,654 

5,584 

4.032 

3.756 

4.032 

6.048 

9.406 

1.906 

1.906 

2.208 

2.859 

4.447 

3.600 

3.600 

3,600 

5.400 

8.400 

2.400 

2.400 

3.096 

3.600 

5.600 

State  (for  an  AFDC  family  of  4) 


Payment 

Annual  level 

payment    July  1972 

standard        figures 


Needs 

standard 

July  1972 

figures 


150 
percent 


233H 
percent 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vefmont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia*... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American  Samoa. 

Guam.    _ 

Puerto  Rico 

Trust  Territory... 
Virgin  Islands 


t2,268 
3,204 
3,756 
3,156 
2,496 
3.420 
2.604 
1.776 
2.820 
4.020 
3.132 
3.528 
1.656 
3.624 
3.120 


*2.268 

3  204 
3.756 
3.156 
1.248 
3.420 
1.584 
1.776 
2.820 
4.020 
3.132 
3,528 
1,656 
3.624 
3.120 


$2,664 
3.996 
3.756 
3.156 
2.496 
3,600 
2.604 
2.364 
3.864 


020 
348 
672 
180 
744 


3.396 


$3,402 
4.006 
5.634 
4.734 
3.744 
5,130 
3,906 
2.664 
4.230 
6.030 
4.698 
5.292 
2,484 
5,436 
4.680 


$5,292 
7.476 
8.764 
7.364 
5.824 
7.980 
6.076 
4,144 
6.580 
9.380 
7,308 
8.232 
5.796 
8.456 
7,279 


1.S84 

1.992' 


3.276 
2,988' 


3,696 
'4.648 


I  Figure  IS  probably  the  same  as  the  payment  standard,  be  a  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  HEW  payment  standard  figures.  Iowa's  standard  is  81  per- 

>  There  was  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  the  accurate  figure  for  the  payment  cent  of  need  which  would  be  $2,916.  Kentucky's  is  73.1  percent  of  need  which  would  put  it  at 

standard.  $2,052.  Nebraska's  would  be  $3,348  and  New  York's  at  90  percent  of  need  would  be  $3,629. 

<  In  these  instances  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  and  New  York  there  seems  to  •  1971  data. 


SUMMABT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  POIKTS  OF  TESTI- 

MONT  Presented  by  Jule  M.  Sccabman, 
Administbator.  Human  Resources  Admin- 
istration. Before  the  Committek  on  Fi- 
nance,  U.S.  Senate 

1.  Despite  Secretary  Weinberger's  conten- 
tion that  the  final  regulations  governing  so- 
cial services  under  Titles  I.  IV,  X.  XIV,  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  will  enable 
families  to  get  oS  welfare  rolls  and  onto 
Job  rolls,  my  assessment  of  impact  of  the  reg- 
ulations Is  that  they  are  designee!  to  achieve 
the  opposite  result. 

2.  The  single  thrust  of  the  regulations,  as 
promulgated,  is  geared  to  short  range  budget- 
ary savings.  The  net  effect  of  this  maneuver 
will  mean  that  the  $2.5  billion  authorized  by 
Congress  under  P.L.  92-512  (General  Rev- 
enue Sharing)  can  not  be  utilized  by  the 
States. 

3.  By  mandating  that  persons  eligible  for 
services,  including  day  care  for  children, 
meet  the  same  resource  requirements  as  per- 
sons eligible  for  financial  assistance,  the  reg- 
ulations will  force  near  poor  working  families 
to  liquidate  all  assets  to  qualify  for  services 
In  New  York  State  or  else  be  dishonest  and 
lie  about  assets  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
services.  In  New  York  State  a  family  with 
$10.00  In  the  bank,  is  now  Ineligible  for  any 
service  funded  under  Titles  I,  rv,  X.  XTV, 
and  XVI.  In  view  of  this.  I  recommend  that 
HEW's  policy  on  assets  be  revised  so  as  to 
allow  potential  recipients  for  services  to 
maintain  limited  assets,  e.g.  92.000  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four. 

4.  The  Congressional  mandate  that  90%  of 
services  to  the  aged  be  provided  to  current 
welfare  recipients  places  a  horrendous  restric- 
tion on  the  bulk  of  New  York  City's  poor  aged 
population  who  will  no  longer  be  eligible  for 
federally  sponsored  services  such  as  hot  meals 
and  recreation  in  senior  citizen  centers.  Of 
the  200.000  elderly  citizens  below  the  poverty 
level  in  New  York  City,  less  that  40%  are 
current  public  assistance  recipients.  Although 
apparently  eligible  for  financial  assistance, 
our  experience  has  shown  that  our  poor  aged 
population  who  emigrated  from  Europe  and 

helped  build  our  great  country,  are  too  proud 
to  apply  for  welfare.  By  disallowing  their 
participation  In  senior  cltlzea  centers,  we 
are  unjtistly  burdening  the  remaining  days 
of  our  poor  senior  citizens  who  have  secured 
relief  from  isolation  and  despair  In  our  cen- 
ters and  In  many  Instances  were  provided 
with  the  single  hot  meal  of  the  day. 

5.  O^ngresslonal  action  U  our  only  redress 
and  hope.  Congress  must  move  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  impooe 
by  regulation  additional  restrictions  upon  the 
vUblUty  and  use  of  federal  funds  authorized 


for  social  services  under  the  public  assist- 
ance programs  established  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

I  am  suggesting  legislation  which  at  the 
least  woiild  provide  for  the  following: 

A.  The  authority  of  any  State  to  define  the 
categories  of  classes  of  Individuals  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  social  services; 

B.  The  authority  of  any  State  to  Include 
as  social  services,  comprehensive  services  for 
children,  the  elderly  and  disabled  (Including 
such  programs  for  mentally  retarded  children 
and  adults): 

C.  The  authority  of  any  State  to  submit 
a  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  which  -wXW 
specify  the  procedure  for  redetermination 
of  eligibility  within  a  time  frame  not  to 
exceed  six  months  following  July  1.  1973; 

D.  The  authority  of  any  State  to  submit 
for  consideration  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  a 
plan  for  group  eligibility  determination  If 
such  a  request  is  based  on  valid  program 
considerations; 

E.  The  responsibility  of  HEW  to  provide 
de-facto  substantive  technical  assistance  to 
all  States  to  promote  and  insure  sound  and 
efficient  systems  of  accountability  and  pro- 
gram delivery  so  that  social  service  expendi- 
tures are  geared  to  removal  from  welfare  rolls 
and  maintenance  on  Job  rolls  In  AFDC  cate- 
gories and  maintenance  in  the  community 
Instead  of  institutions  In  the  DAB  cate- 
gories. 

Testimony  op  Jcle  M.  Sugar.man.  Adminis- 
trator, Human  Resources  Administration. 
Crrr  of  New  'i"oRK.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee ON  Finance.  U.S.  Senate 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee :  It  Is  with  great  concern  that  I  ad- 
dress you  today.  As  you  know  on  May  1. 
1973,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  had  published  In  ths  Federal  Regis- 
ter the  final  regulations  governing  social 
services  under  Titles  I.  TV.  X.  XIV  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  announcing  the  publication.  Secretary 
Weinberger  referred  to  the  fact  that  these 
regulations  governed  a  series  of  programs 
developed  to:  "get  families  off  t;he  welfare 
rolls  and  onto  the  Job  rolls — and  keep  them 
there".  We  In  New  York  City  fully  subscribe 
to  this  goal.  However.  I  regret  to  have  to 
Inform  you  that  the  final  regulations,  her- 
alded by  the  Secretary,  are  going  to  accom- 
plish Just  the  opposite.  I  will  fully  discuss 
how  these  regulations  are  in  effect  designed 
to  keep  families  on  the  welfare  rolls  and 
off  the  Job  rolls.  In  addition,  they  are  also 
designed  to  disregard  the  basic  needs  of  our 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  population  by  de- 
emphaslzlng  programs  which  oould  be  effec- 


tive in  keeping  that  population  out  of  costly 
Institutional  care  which  will  now  have  to  be 
covered  out  of  the  open  ended  funding  of 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  single  thrust  of 
the  reg^ations  Is  geared  to  short  range 
budgetary  savings  by  restricting  the  defini- 
tion of  potential  eligibility.  Under  these  reg- 
ulations the  celling  authorized  by  Congress 
under  Revenue  Sharing  would  not  need  full 
appropriation.  This  shortsighted  maneuver 
however,  does  not  address  itself  to  the  fact 
that  these  regulations  will  substantially  In- 
crease the  costs  of  categorical  assistance  and 
Medicaid  payments.  Obviously  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  Is  fully  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  which,  under  the 
guise  of  inefficiency  and  Inefllcacy.  seriously 
deemphasized  domestic  social  programs  legis- 
lated by  Congress. 

A  total  of  208.515  comments  were  received 
by  HEW  after  publication  of  the  proposed 
regulations.  This  is  an  unprecedented  and 
unequaled  number  of  comments  on  proposed 
regulatory  material.  I  submit  that  the  re- 
sulting changes  In  the  regulations  represent 
only  a  token  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Tlie  amendment  of  the  Income  definition 
for  potential  recipients  offers  little  improve- 
ment since  the  resulting  figure  is  only  78.5% 
of  the  Labor  Department's  minimum  ade- 
quate level  of  $7,578  for  a  family  of  four  In 
New  York  City.  Raising  the  Income  level  for 
the  potentially  eligible  from  ISSVi  %  to  150^r 
of  a  State's  financial  assistance  payment 
standard  in  the  categories  of  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children,  and  Disabled.  Aged  and  Blind, 
or  from  $5,376  to  $6,048  for  a  family  of  four 
In  New  York  City,  will  mean  approximately 
60'"r  Instead  of  43%  of  our  current  cate- 
gorically related  service  caseload  can  receive 
federal  reimbursement. 

The  raise  In  Income  eligibility  for  child 
day  care  up  to  233 'i,%  of  the  State's  finan- 
cial assistance  standard  Is  somewhat  better. 
However,  both  the  ISC'"-  and  233 ' '3  T  stand- 
ards    are     essentially     meaningless     because 

they  continue  to  be  coupled  with  a  require- 
ment that  the  famUles:  "Do  not  have  re- 
sources that  exceed  permissible  levels  for 
such  financial  assistance  under  the  State 
Plan.  .  .  ."  In  New  York  State  the  State  Plan 
specifies  that  an  applicant  to  be  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  can  not  have  any  as- 
sets, with  the  possible  exception  of  a  burial 
reserve  fund  permitted  to  those  who  are 
seriously  Ul.  $10.00  In  the  bank  will  dis- 
qualify a  family  from  any  service  whatsoever. 
How  can  we  argue  that  the  family  should 
prudently  manage  their  affairs  if  the  result 
la   to  dlsquaUfr  them   from   all   service?   I 
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think  what  HEW  Is  doing  is  creating  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  that  welfare  recipients 
will  cheat.  The  avallabUity  of  child  care  to  a 
working  mother  or  the  Importance  of  a 
meals-on-wheels  program  to  an  older  per- 
son is  Just  too  great  for  them  to  resist  the 
temptation.  These  are  neither  dishonorable 
nor  dishonest  people.  They  are  people  who 
are  trying  to  be  decent  citizens,  but  who 
because  of  the  arbitrariness  of  governixtent 
regulations  cannot  be  so. 

Consider  the  case  of  "Mrs.  John  Smith" 
and  her  two  chUdren  aged  4  and  8.  A  widow 
of  a  U.S.  Marine  killed  in  the  Vietnam  com- 
bat, she  and  her  children  receive  $2,868  per 
year  in  widow's  benefits.  To  supplement  her 
Income,  Mrs.  Smith  works  In  a  department 
store  earning  $4,144  per  annum,  giving  her 
a  combined  yearly  Income  of  $7,012.  Mrs. 
Smith  received  Insurance  monies  when  her 
husband  was  killed,  and  this  she  carefully 
invested  In  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  for  her  chU- 
dren's  future  education.  Only  $2,000  of  those 
bonds  remain.  She  Is  able  to  work  only  be- 
cause she  could  obtain  federally  supported 
day  care  for  her  children. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  as  a  resident  of 
New  York  State.  Mrs.  Smith  is  no  longer 
eligible  for  federally  supported  day  care  be- 
cause she  has  Invested  in  her  children's  edu- 
cational' future!  Mrs.  Smith  now  faces  the 
decision  of  liquidating  her  bonds  In  order  to 
meet  eligibility  requirements,  lying  about  the 
bonds,  or  paying  the  full  cost  of  day  care 
which  amounts  to  $4,225  per  year  leaving  a 
bare  $2,787  per  year,  or  approximately  $53.00 
per  week  on  which  her  famUy  would  have 
to  pay  for  food,  clothing,  housing,  medical 
care,  and  all  other  expenses. 

Mrs  Smith's  other  possible  alternative 
would  be  to  make  a  "private"  arrangement 
for  child  day  care  at  a  fee  she  could  afford. 
That  means  that  she  would  have  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  type  of  care  that  her  children 
would  get.  A  chance  that  may  mean  that 
her  children  could  be  abused  and  neglected, 
a  chance  no  mother  should  be  forced  to  take. 

If  Mrs.  Smith  removes  her  children  from 
day  care,  quits  her  Job,  cashes  In  her  bonds 
and  applies  tor  supplemental  public  assist- 
ance, she  and  her  family  then  become  eligible 
for  Medicaid  coverage.  Pood  Stamps,  and 
other  necessary  services  In  addition  to  her 
AFDC  grant.  She  would  cease  paying  City, 
State,  and  Federal  taxes  and  would  Join 
those  who  are  on  the  welfare  rolls  and  those 
whom  the  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  trying  to  get 
back  to  work. 

Some  have  suggested  a  solution  to  this 
might  be  to  have  states  change  their  assets 
definitions  for  public  assistance  applicants. 
That  solution,  however,  has  two  basic  prob- 
lems: It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  any  state 
would  be  sympathetic  to  broadening  ellgibU- 
Ity  for  assistance  and  it  la  certain  that  broad- 
ening eligibility  on  the  part  of  New  York 
State  for  the  federal  categories  of  assistance 
would  spur  an  Increase  In  welfare  rolls  and 
swell  the  fiscal  burden  for  the  City,  the  State 
and  the  Federal  governments. 

We  recommend  that  HEW's  policy  on  assets 
be  revised  to  state  that  the  limitation  on 
assets  for  services  shall,  in  no  case,  be  less 
than  the  level  of  public  assistance  to  which 
a  welfare-eligible  family  or  Individual  would 
be  entitled  over  a  six-month  period  (ex- 
clusive of  any  burial  expenses) .  For  example. 

a  senior  citizen  In  New  York  would  then  be 

permitted  to  have  assets  of  roughly  $1,000  In 
New  York  City;  a  family  of  four  approxi- 
mately $2,000. 

How  ironic,  that  the  current  Administra- 
tion with  its  thrust  to  return  power  to  the 
States  and  deemphaslze  centralize  "red  tape" 
has  published  regulations  which  deny  the 
right  to  States  to  establish  income  eligibility 
criteria  for  federally  reimbursed  services  by 
Insisting  that  these  be  tied  to  plans  which 
the  States  have  filed  with  HEW  for  assist- 


ance payments  eligibility.  Our  examination 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  does  not  Indicate 
that  the  definition  of  a  potential  recipient 
has  to  be  developed  within  the  context  of  the 
State  plan  which  defines  eligibility  for 
categorical  financial  assistance. 

Although  we  welcome  the  changes  made 
from  the  proposed  regulations  in  the  areas  of 
inclusion  of  mentally  retarded  In  child  day 
care  services,  use  of  donated  funds,  placing 
redetermination  of  ellglbUlty  at  six  months 
instead  of  three  months,  reimbursement  of 
foster  care  services  provided  to  voluntarily 
placed  eligible  children,  inclusion  of  Federal 
participation  In  cost  of  medical  examination 
required  for  admission  to  child  care  facilities 
when  not  available  under  Medicaid,  and  pro- 
vision of  information  and  referral  for  em- 
ployment purposes  without  regard  to 
eligibility,  we  deplore  the  half  way  measure  of 
grand-fathering  In  of  the  ment^Oly  retarded 
for  services.  In  effect  the  Secretary  has  con- 
ceded to  consider  as  eligible,  under  previous 
criteria,  all  of  the  mentally  retarded  who 
qualify  up  to  December  31,  1973. 

In  New  York  City  that  means  that  after 
December  of  1973,  as  In  day  care  for  chUdren, 
parents  needing  services  for  a  retarded  chUd 
can  obtain  them  with  Federal  relmbtirse- 
ment  only  If  they  are  willing  to  exhaust  all 
of  their  assets.  As  In  day  care,  this  la  an 
unreasonable  and  deleterious  constraint 
which  ultimately  will  be  more  costly  both 
socially  and  fiscally  as  more  retardates  are 
pushed  Into  Institutional  settings. 

There  is  a  basic  Inconsistency  In  these 
regulations.  Although  they  define  redeter- 
mination of  eligibility  as  mandatory  every 
six  months,  they  specify  redetermination  of 
ellglbUlty  for  services  of  the  current  service 
caseload  within  three  months  of  July  1, 
1973.  This  means  that  In  New  York  City 
alone  we  would  have  to  reexamine  299,000 
cases  which,  when  calculated  on  the  average  < 
time  of  45  minutes  per  case  to  redetermine 
financial  ellglbUlty  and  reexamine  the  case 
plan,  would  meetn  an  additional  cost  of  $1.8 
mUUon,  and  a  virtual  cessation  of  service 
delivery  as  we  concentrate  staff  resources  on 
the  redetermination  effort. 

In  preparation  for  this  testimony,  I  have 
reviewed  the  Congressional  Record  of  Thurs- 
day. October  12,  1972  and  Friday,  October  13, 
1972.  I  have  also  reread  the  Conference  Re- 
port No.  92-1450  which  accompanied  H.R. 
14370  (State  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972).  I  have  also  reviewed  Senate  Report 
No.  92-1050  (Part  1),  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  In  re- 
lation to  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972. 
None  of  these  documents  suggest  any  legis- 
lative intent  to  alter  substantively  the  au- 
thority of  each  State  to  request  what  that 
State  considers  an  equitable,  efficient  and 
effective  definition  of  ellglbUlty  for  services. 
Nowhere  Is  there  the  suggestion  that  group 
eligibility  should  be  eliminated.  The  thrust 
of  the  legislative  Intent  appears  to  be  to 
provide  a  fiscal  limit  to  explosion  of  cost 
and  to  tighten  program  review  to  assure  reg- 
ulatory compliance  and  local  maintenance 
of  effort. 

I  unequivocally  state  that  HEW  has  gone 
beyond  legislative  Intent  I  further  submit 
that  the  Department  has  abrogated  Its  lead- 
ership by  falling  to  require  that  basic  serv- 
ices be  provided  to  the  disabled,  aged  and 
blind.  This  Is  especially  grlevlous  since  on 
January  1,  1974  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration will  take  over  assistance  payments 
In  those  categories  and  the  States  will  have 
responslbUlty  solely  for  services.  Since  the 
depression  this  country  has  looked  to  Wash- 
ington for  leadership  In  social  services. 
Through  the  Administrations  of  Roosevelt. 
Truman.  Elsenhower.  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
we  have  had  It  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
Now  we  have  nowhere  to  look  as  the  currant 
Administration  concerns  Itself  with  immedi- 


ate budgetary  gains  and  faUs  to  look  at  the 
ultimate  predictable  Impact. 

As  a  last  point  let  me  raise  the  Issue  of 
services  to  the  aged.  Here  the  problem  Is  more 
directly  related  to  CJongreasional  action 
which  specified  that  90%  of  services  to  the 
aged  must  be  provided  to  current  welfare 
recipients.  In  New  York  City  we  serve  the 
bulk  of  our  ambulatory  aged  in  day  care 
centers  for  senior  citizens.  There  we  provide 
a  program  that  offers  a  sense  of  belonging, 
social  support  and  counseling,  and  at  least 
one  hot  meal  a  day.  The  elderly  who  attend 
are  proud  and  self-supporting  to  the  great- 
est possible  degree.  They  live  the  best  they 
can  on  social  security  and  small  pension 
benefits  and  although  eligible  for  welfare 
assistance  often  refuse  to  apply.  These  are 
people  who  have  worked  all  their  lives,  paid 
taxes  and  helped  build  our  country.  Many  of 
these  are  the  Irish,  the  Poles,  the  Jews,  the 
Italians,  the  Germans  and  other  Europeans 
who  came  here  to  toU  and  to  escape  tyranny. 
There  are  over  200,000  of  these  elderly  In 
New  York  City  whose  Income  does  not  exceed 
the  poverty  level  of  $1,757  for  a  single  per- 
son per  year  or  $2,215  for  a  couple.  Of  the 
200.000  less  than  40%  are  current  public 
assistance  recipients.  These  people  wlU  cease 
to  use  our  services  If  they  have  to  pass  the 
means  test  mandated  In  the  regulations. 
Some  of  them  will,  and  Indeed  do,  starve 
rather  than  disclose  how  poor  they  are.  The 
elimination  of  group  ellglbUty  means  that 
we  cannot  serve  them  If  we  msist  on  federal 
participation,  or  we  can  serve  them  and  not 
claim  any  federal  participation.  Rather  than 
not  serve  that  population  we  have  decided 
on  the  latter. 

Gentlemen,  the  only  redress  lies  in  Con- 
gressional action.  Congress  must  move  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Impose  by  regula- 
tion certain  additional  restrictions  upon  the 
avaUablUty  and  use  of  Federal  funds  author- 
ized for  social  services  under  the  public 
assistance  programs  established  by  the  Social 
Security  Act 

I  am  suggesting  legislation  which  at  the 
least  would  provide  for  the  following: 

1.  The  authority  of  any  State  to  define  the 
categories  of  classes  of  Individuals  who  are 
eligible  to  receive  social  services; 

2.  The  authority  of  any  State  to  Include 
as  social  services  comprehensive  services  for 
children,  the  elderly  and  disabled  (including 
such  programs  for  mentally  retarded  children 
and  adults) ; 

3.  The  authority  of  any  State  to  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  which  will 
specify  the  procedure  for  redetermination 
of  ellglblUty  within  a  time  frame  not  to  ex- 
ceed six  months  foUowlng  July  1,  1973; 

4.  The  authority  of  any  State  to  submit  for 
consideration  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  a  plan 
for  group  ellglbUlty  determination  If  such 
a  request  is  based  on  valid  program  consid- 
erations; 

5.  The  responsibility  of  HEW  to  provide 
de-facto  substantive  technical  assistance  to 
all  States  to  promote  and  insure  sound  and 
efldclent  systems  of  accountability  and  pro- 
gram delivery  so  that  social  service  expendi- 
tures are  geared  to  removal  from  welfare  rolls 
and  maintenance  on  Job  rolls  in  AFDC  cate- 
gories and  maintenance  In  the  community 
Instead  of  institutions  in  the  DAB  categories. 

Thank  you  gentlemen  for  this  opportunity 

to  speak.  I  and  those  on  whose  beh&lf  I  ap- 
pear here  c&n  do  nothing  else.  We  leave  it  in 
vour  hands. 


CXDNCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  Is  con- 
cluded. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  wiU  now 
proceed  to  executive  business,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
Uam  L.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  my  previous  understanding  that 
the  Senate  would  probably  not  get  to  a 
discusvsion  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Springer  until  about  1:15  or  1:30  p.m. 
today. 

Proceeding  on  that  assumption,  I  have 
suggested  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  that  he 
could  take  some  time  at  this  point  for  the 
delivery  of  a  speech  which  Is  not  ger- 
mane, of  course,  to  this  nomination.  He 
has  come  to  the  floor  on  the  strength  of 
my  assurance  and  I,  therefore,  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  having  discussed  it  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  that 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
terject here  to  say  that  I  am  very  ?Iad 
to  have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbright)  go  right 
ahead  with  his  speech.  We  have  other 
Senators  coming,  who  may  want  to  be 
here,  and  I  am,  therefore,  more  than 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  cpeak  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator.  He  is  most  ac- 
commodating, and  cooperative,  as  he 
always  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright >  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  out  of  order  at  this 
time,  as  in  legislative  .session,  for  not  to 
exceed  25  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  '2  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  objecting? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No,  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
just  like  to  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
when  we  get  to  consideration  of  the 
Springer  nomination,  the  minority  coim- 
sel  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  Arthur 
Pankopf,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OIL  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  un- 
derlying much  of  the  current  anxiety 
over  the  energy  problem  is  the  appre- 
hension that  an  increasing  American  re- 
liance on  the  Arab  oil-producing  States 
must  lead  inevitably  to  the  erosion  of 
our  commitment  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
Corollary  to  that  is  a  widespread  preju- 
dice against  Arabs  as  volatile  people  who 
might  at  any  time  turn  off  the  oil  spigot 
to  punish  us  for  our  support  of  Israel. 
And  in  back  of  the  Arabs,  it  is  feared, 
are  the  Russians,  waiting  to  pounce  at 
the  moment  of  opportunity  upon  the 
Western  "jugular"  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


We  are  confronted  therefore,  with 
three  sets  of  relationships,  all  involving 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  United 
States — our  relations  with  Israel,  with 
the  Arab  States,  and  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  question  is  whether  and  how 
these  three  sets  of  relationships,  with 
all  the  conflicts  they  entail,  can  none- 
theless be  balanced  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  our  overall  national  Inter- 
ests. I  believe  that  they  can. 

As  matters  stand,  many  Arabs,  stirred 
by  the  unhappy  and  ever  more  desperate 
Palestinians,  are  becoming  increasingly 
embittered  toward  the  United  States: 
Witness  the  accusations — almost  cer- 
tainly unfounded  but  not  implausible 
from  the  Arab  standpoint — of  American 
collusion  in  the  recent  Israeli  commando 
raid  in  Beirut.  The  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment in  particular  is  known  to  feel  that 
It  has  been  responsive  to  moves  toward 
peace,  particularly  those  advanced  in 
1971  by  the  United  Nations  mediator,  Dr. 
Jarring,  and  that  the  United  States,  in- 
stead of  responding  to  Egypt's  conces- 
sions, has  actually  encouraged  Israel  in 
her  intransigence  by  providing  a  steady 
and  generous  supply  of  arms  and  money. 
The  question  for  our  foreign  policy  is 
whether  Arab  hostility  to  the  United 
States  is  inevitable,  the  result  of  a  genu- 
ine conflict  of  interests,  or  the  result  of 
an  American  policy  which  is  faulty  and 
unbalanced  in  terms  of  our  own  national 
interests. 

The  is.sue  turns  on  what  exactly  our 
interests  are  in  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
a  strong  emotional  interest  in  Israel  and, 
as  I  said  in  a  speech  in  1970,  I  accept  the 
validity  of  that  interest  and  would  go  so 
far  as  to  base  a  militarj-  commitment 
upon  it.  But  we  have  other  interests  in 
the  Middle  East  as  well:  An  economic 
interest  in  Arab  oil,  at  least  for  the  next 
decade  or  so,  and  a  strategic  interest 
in  the  avoidance  of  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  both  of  which  interests  are 
undercut  by  our  present  policy.  All  of 
our  interests,  on  the  other  hand — emo- 
tional, economic,  and  strategic — coiold  be 
served  by  a  policy  of  bringing  about  a 
political  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute,  if  necessary  by  providing  strong 
incentives  for  a  settlement. 

The  Arabs.  I  suspect,  would  welcome 
an  "imix)sed"  solution,  although  they  do 
not  say  so,  and  the  Israelis  could  learn 
to  live  with  one  if  it  were  a  solution 
which  made  fair  and  reasonable  provi- 
sion for  their  security.  As  I  have  said 
before,  I  would  support  an  American 
bilateral  treaty  of  guarantee  with  Israel 
on  two  conditions:  First,  that  such  a 
treaty  was  accompanied  by  an  identical 
multilateral  one  by  the  great  powers  act- 
ing through  the  United  Nations,  although 
the  American  guarantee  could  apply  even 
if  the  United  Nations  one  should  fail; 
second,  that  Israel  withdraw  from  most, 
though  not  necessarily  all.  of  the  terri- 
tories occupied  in  1967,  as  caUed  for  In 
Security  Coimcll  Resolution  242  of  No- 
vember 1967,  and  as  called  for  by  the  ap- 
parently moribund  Rogers  plan.  Given  a 
determination  to  settle,  variations  of  the 
Rogers  proposal  more  acceptable  to  Is- 
rael— and  to  Egypt — might  well  be  de- 
veloped. 

While  providing  firm  treaty  guarantees 


to  Israel,  the  United  Nations — including 
the  United  States — could  not  in  fairness 
do  any  less  for  the  Arab  States.  All  the 
States  of  the  region  are  entitled  to  guar- 
antees of  their  borders,  and  the  provision 
of  such  guarantees  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  long-declared  though  not  the 
actual  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
unanimously  adopted  Security  Council 
Resolution  of  November  1967  emphasized 
the  "inadmissibility  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory  by  war"  and  also  affirmed  the 
"necessity"  for  "guaranteeing  the  terri- 
torial inviolability  and  pohtical  inde- 
pendence of  every  State  in  the  area."  Go- 
ing back  even  to  1950,  the  United  States 
joined  with  Britain  and  Prance  in  a  Tri- 
partite Declaration  of  their  "unalterable 
opposition  to  the  use  of  force  or  threat 
of  force  between  any  of  the  States  in  that 
area."  The  declaration  went  on  to  assert 
that  if  either  Israel  or  the  Arab  States 
were  found  to  be  preparing  to  violate 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines,  the  three 
governments  v.ould  "immediately  take 
action,  both  within  and  outside  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  to  prevent  such  vicrfation." 
As  an  executive  agreement,  the  1950 
declaration  cannot  be  considered  binding 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  it  has 
in  fact  been  ignored  by  our  policymak- 
ers for  other  reasons.  Its  principle,  how- 
ever, remains  valid.  I,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  in  conjunction  with  a  general 
settlement  of  the  Middle  East  conflict — 
including  the  critical  question  of  the 
Palestinians — the  great  powers.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  and  working 
through  the  United  Nations,  provide 
binding  treaty  guarantees  to  uphold  and 
Implement  the  principles  spelled  out  in 
the  1950  declaration  and  in  the  Securitv 
Council  Resolution  of  1967. 

How  can  a  general  settlement  be 
brought  about?  The  history  of  attempted 
mediation  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  by  Dr.  Jarring  and  others,  pro- 
vides little  basis  for  hope  that  there  can 
be  any  resolution  which  Is  not  Imposed 
by  outsiders.  Modem  liberal  thinking 
quite  naturally  is  biased  In  the  direction 
of  voluntarism,  but  the  obvious  prefer- 
abillty  of  free  choice  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  fea- 
sible, nor  to  the  fact  that  imposed  solu- 
tions have  been  known  to  be  successful. 
The  19th  century  Concert  of  Europe  im- 
posed many  solutions  which  turned  out 
to  be  viable,  and  sometimes  equitable  as 
well,  such  as  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland  in  the  1830*s.  The  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  I  have  always  thought,  was 
a  reasonably  fair  settlement,  at  least  in 
its  territorial  terms,  which  failed  not  be- 
cause It  was  imposed  in  1919  but  becau.se 
It  was  not  subsequently  enforced.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  has  a  formalized 
and  codifled  procedure  for  peace  en- 
forcement, which  is  to  say,  for  solutions 
imposed  by  the  Security  Council,  and 
every  member  of  the  organization,  by 
its  own  freely  given  consent.  Is  bound — 
by  article  25 — "to  accept  and  carry  out 
the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council." 
The  great  advance  of  the  charter  over 
the  old  Concert  of  Europe  is  that  it  would 
carry  the  process  of  peace  enforcement 
beyond  raw  force  exercised  by  the  great 
powers  to  a  semblance  of  international 
action  through  due  process  of  law.  In  this 


respect,  an  imposed  solution  In  the 
Middle  East  would  represent  an  advance 
in  the  tortuous  process  of  civilizing  in- 
ternational relations.  Obviously,  a  United 
Nations-imposed  solution  must  be  con- 
sidered a  last  resort,  but  as  a  last  resort, 
I  believe  that  it  should  be  considered, 
perhaps  after  a  period  of,  say,  6  months, 
in  which  the  two  sides  would  be  given  one 
last  chance  to  settle  on  their  own. 

Neither  a  voluntary  nor  an  imposed 
solution  is  likely  to  come  about  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  owing  primarily  to 
the  refusal  of  the  U.S.  administration, 
backed  by  heavy  congressional  majori- 
ties, to  modify  its  commitment  to  the 
present  policy  of  Israel.  The  likelihood, 
therefore,  is  for  a  continuation  for  the 
time  being  of  the  status  quo.  which  I  am 
fairly  certain  all  parties  will  come  in  time 
to  regret.  The  Arab  States,  including 
those  which  are  now  conservative,  are 
likely  to  be  radicalized  as  their  grievances 
fester.  Israel,  already  a  garrison  state, 
faces  the  prospect  of  mounting  terrorism, 
which  no  amount  of  counter-terrorism 
is  likely  to  suppress  or  even  to  stem.  The 
industrial  countries,  especially  the  United 
States,  may  expect  mounting  threats  to 
their  rapidly  increasing  oil  requirements 
by  radicalized  Arab  regimes.  We  may 
come,  therefore,  full  circle,  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  those  very  apprehensions  of 
a  grave  threat  to  our  oil  supply  of  which 
we  have  lately  been  hearing  so  much.  The 
question  is  whether  the  crisis  can  still 
be  avoided,  whether  the  prophecy,  is 
fulfilled,  will  have  been  a  self-fulfilling 
one. 

In  this  destabilized  political  situation 
the  energy  crisis  continues  to  grow.  With 
no  spare  productive  capacity  of  its  own, 
the  United  States  must  rely  increasingly 
on  oil  imports  from  the  Arab  Middle  East, 
where  at  least  300  billion  of  the  500  bil- 
lion barrels  of  proven  world  oil  reserves 
are  located.  We  can,  of  course,  seek  to 
avoid  reliance  on  Arab  oil  by  spending 
billions  on  a  crash  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  alternate  energy  sources — 
energy  from  nuclear  fission  and  fusion, 
oil  extracted  from  shale,  gas  extracted 
from  coal,  and  solar  and  thermal  energy. 
In  the  long  term  we  are  going  to  have  to 
develop  these  energy  sources  anyway, 
since  the  world's  supply  of  oil  is  limited. 
By  ther  end  of  this  century  even  the  vast 
reserves  of  the  Middle  East  will  be  de- 
plete^l,  and  oil  will  probably  have  lost 
its  predominance  as  a  fuel.  The  question 
now  fis  not  whether  we  need  to  develop 
altercate  sources — we  surely  do — but 
whether  we  need  to  do  so  on  a  crash 
basis,  at  extravagant  cost,  and  whether 
we  need  to  write  off  the  oil  of  the  Arab 
States  prematurely,  for  extraneous  politi- 
cal reasons. 

At  present,  there  is  virtually  no  danger 
of  a  general  boycott,  especially  on  the 
part  of  Saudi  Arabia,  by  far  the  largest 
producer  with  by  far  the  largest  reserves 
of  any  country.  But  even  King  Faisal, 
who  hates  and  fears  communism,  and 
who  still  regards  the  United  States  as  his 
kingdom's  friend  and  mainstay,  repeat- 
edly warns  that  the  pro-Israeli  policy  of 
the  United  States  will  eventually  bring 
disaster  to  America's  friends  ir  an  in- 
creasingly radicalized  Arab  world.  In  this 
respect  there  Is  some  accuracy  in  the 


prognosis  of  collapse  and  revolution  in 
the  oil-producing  countries  of  the  Arab 
world.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  not 
our  own  policies  which  are  driving  Amer- 
ica's Arab  friends  toward  radicalization 
and  revolution.  And  even  if  our  policies 
do  not  lead  to  upheaval  in  the  oil-pro- 
ducing states,  they  could  well  lead  to  a 
selective  boycott  of  the  United  States, 
coupled  with  the  establishment  of  exclu- 
sive political  and  business  arrangements 
with  Europe  and  Japan. 

There  is  another,  more  ominous  possi- 
ble scenario  for  the  years  just  ahead. 
Recognizing  that  even  a  crash  program 
for  the  development  of  alternate  energy 
sources  is  likely  to  require  so  great  a  lead- 
time  as  to  leave  us  heavily  dependent  for 
a  decade  or  more  on  large  oil  imports, 
oiu-  present  policymakers  and  policy- 
influencers  may  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  military  action  is  required  to  secure 
the  oil  resources  of  the  Middle  East,  to 
secure  our  exposed  "jugular."  One  de- 
tects something  less  than  advocacy  but 
more  than  simple  apprehension  in  warn- 
ings that  the  great  wealth  now  accruing 
to  the  oU-producing  states  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  may  somehow  pass  into  the 
hands  of  stronger  powers. 

There  is  no  question  of  our  ability 
forcibly  to  take  over  the  oil-producing 
states  of  the  Middle  East.  They  are  mili- 
tarily insignificant,  constituting  what  the 
geopoliticans  used  to  call  a  "power  vac- 
uum." We  might  not  even  have  to  do  it 
ourselves,  with  militarily  potent  surro- 
gates available  in  the  region.  The  Shah 
of  Iran  is  known  to  aspire  to  a  "protect- 
ing" role  for  the  Gulf  region.  A  visiting 
Israeli  scholar  professes  apprehension 
that  his  government  may  move  to  "solve" 
the  energy  problems  for  the  United 
States  by  taking  over  Kuwait,  there  being 
no  force  in  the  desert  between  Israel 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  capable  of  resisting 
the  Israeli  Army.  There  have  also  been 
ominous  talks — one  assumes  im- 
founded — of  a  possible  Israeli  strikes 
against  Libya  comparable  to  the  recent 
reprehensible  raid  in  Beirut. 

I  am  expressing  apprehensions:  I  am 
most  definitely  not  making  predictions.  I 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have 
them  denied  and  repudiated  by  all  con- 
cerned. In  the  meantime,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  advising  the  Arab  States  not 
to  underestimate  the  power  and  deter- 
mination of  the  forces  which  may  coa- 
lesce against  them. 

The  Arabs  themselves  bear  a  share  of 
the  responsibility  both  for  the  energ\' 
crisis  and  for  the  pohtical  impasse  with 
Israel.  As  to  the  former,  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries would  be  wise  to  show  restraint  in 
continuing  to  push  up  the  price  of  oil, 
and  would  also  be  wise  to  reassure  the 
oil-consuming  countries  against  the  dan- 
ger of  boycott.  The  Saudi  Arabian  Min- 
ister of  Petroleum  Affairs,  Ahmed  Zaki 
Al-Yamani,  is  reported  to  have  said: 

We  are  In  a  position  to  dictate  prices,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  very  rich. 

Saudi  Arabia  Is  Indeed  going  to  be  rich, 

but  the  Persian  Gulf  countries  would  be 
well-advised  not  to  press  too  hard  and  to 
treat  their  oil  wealth  as  a  kind  of  global 
trust,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  for  their 
own  protection.  The  meat  of  the  gazelle 


may  be  succulent  mdeed,  but  the  wise 
gazelle  does  not  boast  of  it  to  lions. 

In  the  political  field,  the  Arab  States 
would  benefit  from  the  healthy  dose  of 
realism.  The  concessions  they  have  of- 
fered to  Israel — recognition  of  her  right 
to  exist  and  access  to  International 
waterways — might  have  been  gratefully 
received  before  the  1967  war,  but  are  not 
acceptable  now,  either  to  the  Israelis  or 
to  their  formidable  backer  and  ally.  A 
little  less  concern  with  justice  and 
rather  more  with  reality  would  serve  the 
Arabs  well  at  this  juncture  of  their  af- 
fairs. They  have  lost  a  war,  and  we  have 
not  yet  reached  that  level  of  civilized  be- 
havior in  international  affairs  at  which 
nations  can  expect  to  escape  without  cost 
from  military  defeat.  The  Arabs  must 
recognize  not  only  their  own  limitations 
but  those  as  well  of  their  friends  abroad, 
including  the  small  minority  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  who,  as  matters  now  stand. 
would  be  as  powerless  politically  to  pre- 
vent coercive  action  against  the  Arab 
States  as  the  Arabs  are  militarily  to  re- 
sist it. 

Events  need  not  come  to  so  drastic  a 
denouement.  The  OPEC  countries  thus 
far  have  been  reasonably  moderate  and 
responsible,  and  there  remains  in  the 
Arab  world,  despite  everything,  a  remark- 
able reservoir  of  good  will  toward  the 
United  States.  But  as  the  mounting  des- 
peration of  the  Palestinians  shows,  that 
reservoir  is  fast  being  drained.  To  the 
Arabs,  the  United  States  seems  not  only 
hostile  but  gratuitously  and  irrationally 
so.  In  terms  of  our  own  national  inter- 
ests, I  am  bound  to  agree.  In  the  service 
of  a  profoimd  emotional  commitment  to 
Israel,  we  have  all  but  kicked  over  the 
traces  on  our  other  interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — an  economic  interest  in  oil,  a 
strategic  interest  in  peace,  and  a  per- 
fectly ordinary  hiunan  interest  in  the 
friendship  of  peoples  who,  whatever  their 
quarrel  with  Israel,  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  harm  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  30  and  31.  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  ini- 
tiate hearings  on  the  Implications  of  the 
energy  problem  for  our  foreign  relations. 
We  expect  at  that  time  to  hear  testimony 
by  both  academic  and  Government  wit- 
nesses. The  details  of  these  hearings  will 
be  announced  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  un.inimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Bernard  Weinraub.  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  20,  1973, 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  since 
preparing  the  statement.  It  gives  back- 
ground as  to  one  of  the  significant  devel- 
opments now  taking  place  in  one  of  the 
countries  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  L\  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  St.^tes  QtTFTLy  Sending  Troops  To 

.Aid  in  Ir.\n 

(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 

Teher.\n,  Iran,  May  17 — Tbe  United  States, 
cultivating  strategic  ties  in  Iran,  has  begun 
a  quiet  inflxix  of  nir.'.tary  personnel  in  tl-.i3 
pivotal  nation. 

By  the  si'.mmer.  nearly  600  servicemen  and 
their  families  are  expected  to  arrive  here  In 
connection  with  a  $2-bmion  tTnited  States- 
Iranian  arms  agreement  signed  in  the  last 
year.  It  was  believed  to  be  orie  of  the  biggest 
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arms  agreements  ever  arranged  by  the  United 
States  Defense  Department. 

At  least  300  civilian  personnel  are  jUso  due 
here,  largely  to  train  Iranian  pilots  and 
mechanics  In  the  use  and  repair  of  helicop- 
ters. 

In  addition,  there  ikze  now  about  500 — and 
possibly  more — soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
here.  This  includes  about  250  servicemen  at- 
tached to  the  official  military  assistance  group 
aiding  the  Iranian  Army. 

The  others,  considered  In  a  support  posi- 
tion for  the  military  mission,  are  working  at 
the  army  post  office,  handling  cargo  from  ar- 
riving Air  Force  planes  and  serving  In  main- 
tenance Jobs. 

The  over-all  number  of  American  military 
personnel  here,  which  is  expected  to  total 
more  than  1.100.  makes  It  one  of  the  largest 
armed  forces  assistance  missions  In  Asia. 
The  mission's  scope  Is  emphasized  by  the 
pyresence  of  three  American  generals  based 
here  to  work  with  the  Iranian  Army. 

"rlELJ>    AOVISOBT    TEAMS" 

The  chief  of  the  United  States  Army  mis- 
sion to  the  Iranian  armed  forces  Is  MaJ. 
Oen.  Ellis  W.  Williamson,  who  meeets  period- 
ically with  senior  Iranian  officers  as  well  as 
Shah  Mohammed  Rlza  Pahlevl.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Air  Force  and  Army  sections  are  Brig. 
Gens.  Walter  Druen  Jr.  and  Brig.  Oen.  Leo 
E.  Soucek. 

Although  the  United  States  mission  oper- 
ates vmder  some  secrecy.  It  Is  known  to  be 
divided  Into  a  series  of  "field  advisory  teams" 
that  advise  the  Iranian  Infantry  outside  Te- 
heran, the  capital,  as  well  as  the  navy  In  the 
Khurramshabr  and  Abadan  area  near  the  Per- 
sian Oulf . 

Another  team,  called  the  gendarmerie  mis- 
sion, advises  the  rural  police  force,  which  la 
responsible  for  about  80  percent  of  the 
country. 

The  American  commitment  and  Interest 
here  Is  made  plain  by  the  unusually  large 
embassy  staff — some  officials  say  that  It  Is 
now  larger  than  the  embassy  in  New  Delhi — 
and  President  Nixon's  appointment  three 
months  ago  of  Richard  Helms,  former  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  as  Ambassador. 

IMPORTANT    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Officials  at  the  embassy.  In  a  pleasant,  leafy 
qviarter  near  downtown  Teheran,  make  It 
clear  that  Iran  has  emerged  as  the  bulwark 
of  American  support  In  a  crucial,  turbulent 
area.  Iran's  Importance  to  the  United  States 
is  twofold. 

First,  Iran  is  the  second  largest  oil  producer 
In  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  Saudi  Arabia,  yield- 
ing about  5.8  million  barrels  a  day.  At  present 
the  gulf  provides  10  per  cent  of  America's  oil. 
Within  seven  years,  officials  say,  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  oU  for  the  United  States  will  be 
shipped  from  the  gulf. 

Second,  Iran  Is  strategically  crucial, 
bounded  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Caspian 
6ea  in  the  north,  Turkey  and  Iraq  In  the 
west,  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  in  the  east, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  In  the  south. 

"Just  look  at  that,"  said  an  embassy  official, 
pointing  to  the  wall  map  In  his  office.  "There's 
not  too  much  going  for  us  In  this  part  of 
the  world  except  Iran.  It's  an  area  of  tremen- 
dous strategic  significance,  and  happily  our 
Interests  coincide." 

The  Shah's  decision  to  order  $2-binion  in 
military  equipment  from  the  United  States 
clearly  delighted  the  Americans  here,  who 
say  that  the  British.  Germans.  French  and 
Russians  were  competing  for  some  of  the  de- 
fense contracts. 

Mn-ITART    KNOWLEDGE    PRAISED 

"He  wants  the  lat«3t  stuff  tnd  he  thinks 
the  United  States  has  got  the  best."  said  one 
knowledgeable  source.  "Whether  he  needs  it 
or  not  Is  his  decision.  His  military  knowledge 
Is  extraordinary  and  he  knows  what  he 
wants." 

The  ?2-blllion  In  contracts,  to  be  spread 
over  five  years,  includes  more  than  700  hell- 


copters  and.  as  one  official  put  It.  "most 
everything  short  of  atomic  weapons." 

It  is  unclear  why  the  Shah  is  spending  huge 
sums  to  build  up  his  armed  forces,  especially 
in  view  of  Iran's  pressing  social  problems. 

Officials  here  give  numerous  reasons:  for 
defense  measures:  the  Shah's  strong  wish  to 
serve  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  Persian 
Gulf;  persistent  fears  of  the  hostile  regime  in 
neighboring  Iraq:  rumors  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  encouraging  Iraqi  and  Pakistani 
tribesmen  to  spur  unrest  In  Iran,  and  fears 
that  the  Arab  guerrilla  movement  will  spill 
over  Into  Iran,  which  seeks  to  maintain  quiet 
ties  to  Israel. 

Moreover,  the  Shah  has  Indicated  that  as 
long  as  Iran  remains  powerful — and  builds  up 
her  defenses — other  nations  wUl  maintain  a 
wary  distance  and  respect  his  strength. 

Most  of  the  600  United  States  servicemen 
are  expected  to  arrive  In  July  and  August  to 
start  training  the  army  in  the  new  weapons. 
Officials  here  say  that  the  Shah  has  agreed  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  American  enlisted  men 
and  officers  as  part  of  the  recent  defense 
agreements. 

The  Americans  "should  be  out  of  here  In 
a  few  years."  said  one  senior  official.  "That's 
the  theory  at  least." 

Although  figures  are  uncertain.  Iran's  reg- 
ular forces  are  said  to  total  I8a000.  Nearly 
11,000  officers  and  enlisted  men  have  received 
mUltary  training  in  the  United  SUtes. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  THE 
ENERGY    CRISIS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
deepening  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  imported  petroleum  has  come 
an  increasing  awareness  of  the  risks  to 
our  national  security  and  the  stability  of 
our  national  economy.  In  the  short  space 
of  3  years  we  have  seen  the  press  cover- 
age of  the  energy  crisis  move  from  the 
obituary  page  to  the  financial  page  to 
headlines  on  the  front  page.  The  closing 
of  gsis  stations  around  the  country,  the 
prospect  of  severe  summer  shortages,  and 
the  readying  of  plans  to  ration  gasoline 
on  a  nationwide  basis  have  brought  home 
to  the  American  people  the  sense  of  a 
problem  without  an  easy  solution. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  inevitable,  therefore, 
that  we  would  begin  to  hear  the  argu- 
ment advanced  that  the  solution  to  our 
energy  problems — and  they  are  many  and 
complex — lies  in  imposing  on  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  a  "settlement"  that  would 
make  more  precarious  the  situation  of 
our  friends  in  order  to  court  and  appease 
those  Arab  nations  for  whom  blackmail 
and  sanctuar\'  for  terrorists  serve  as  for- 
eign policy.  Senator  Fulbright's  conclu- 
sion that  we  must,  in  order  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  energy,  deliver  the 
future  stability  of  the  Middle  East  into 
the  hands  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  is,  in  my  view,  based  on 
a  dangerously  oversimplified  apprecia- 
tion of  both  the  nature  of  our  energy  de- 
ficiency and  of  the  politics  of  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  most  fanciful  view  of  the  power  of 
the  United  Nations.  When  this  view — 
which  was  properly  laid  to  rest  with  the 
demise  of  the  "Rogers  plan"  2  years 
ago — is  combined  with  a  refusal  to  accept 
the  urgency  of  developing  alternative 
sources  of  energy  as  rapidly  as  possible — 
we  have  not  only  the  proverbial  ostrich, 
but  a  very  confused  one. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  we  must  leave 
to  the  parties  themselves  the  task  of 


finding  a  solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute;  and  the  crucial  first  step  toward 
that  objective  is  for  the  Arab  States  to 
agree  to  direct  negotiations  with  Israel. 
The  effort  to  exhume  the  Rogers  plan, 
along  with  the  implication  that  it  might 
be  imposed  on  Israel,  can  only  encourage 
Egypt  to  continue  its  refusal  to  begin 
peace  negotiations.  It  should  not — and  I 
am  confident  it  will  not — be  taken  seri- 
ously. 

The  principal  problem  with  Senator 
Fulbright's  analysis  of  our  energy  prob- 
lem is  Its  principal  assumption :  That  the 
threat  to  the  continued  delivery  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  oil  arises  from  our  support 
for  Israel. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  prin- 
cipal threat  to  the  oil  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  Middle  East  and  Persian 
Gulf  is  not  Israel  but,  rather,  the  have- 
not  Arab  States:  Iraq,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Yemen.  These  Arab  States,  impoverished 
as  they  are  and  plagued  by  the  most 
severe  developmental  problems,  view  the 
great  riches  of  the  oil-producing  states 
as  a  potential  solution  to  their  economic 
development  problems. 

I  ^ould  remind  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  It  is 
not  Israel — as  he  suggests — that  threat- 
ens Kuwait — but  Iraq  which  was,  as  late 
as  last  week,  engaged  in  military  activity 
that  may  have  as  Its  objective  the  even- 
tual control  of  that  oil  rich  sheikhdom. 
It  Is  not  Israel  that  threatens  Saudi  Ara- 
bia— but  Yemen  to  the  south,  Soviet- 
supported  Iraq  and  Syria  to  the  north, 
and  Egypt  to  the  west.  It  is  not  Isrsiel 
that  is  In  Oman,  but  rather  the  stability 
of  Oman  Is  threatened  by  a  smouldering 
insurgency  backed  by  the  Communist 
Chinese. 

I  believe  that  a  strong  Israel,  like  a 
strong  Iran,  Is  vital  to  America's  Interests 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  I  think  It  important  to  add  that 
America  would  face  problems  in  the 
energy  area  even  If  Israel  did  not  exist. 
After  all,  the  Middle  East  today  Is  a 
region  of  great  Internal  Instabilities, 
rapid  political  upheavals  and  chronic 
confilct  and  tension.  One  day  the  So- 
viets are  In  Egypt  in  force  and  the  next 
day  they  are  almost  out.  Governments 
come  and  go  in  Syria;  Hussein's  Jordan 
is  under  constant  attack;  the  Sudan 
has  engaged  In  a  genocldal  war  against 
its  black  population;  Yemen  is  torn  by 
civil  war  only  momentarily  resolved; 
the  Saudis  fear  everyone;  Kuwait  won- 
ders whether  she  can  long  survive  as  an 
independent  entity  and  Iraq  and  Iran 
wonder  who  will  inherit  Kuwait's  vast  oil 
reserves  if  she  does  not.  Libya  today  is 
ruled  by  a  highly  impredictable  regime 
holding  billions  of  dollars  In  U.S.  cur- 
rency, ample  supplies  of  which  go  to  fi- 
nance terrorist  activity  around  the  world. 
Mr.  President,  alongside  this  mere  sketch 
of  the  Instability  that  is  everywhere  in 
the  Middle  East  our  support  for  the  state 
of  Israel  pales  into  Insignificance  as  a 
source  of  uncertainty  in  the  future  de- 
livery of  Arab  oil  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  such  stability  as  now 
obtains  in  the  Middle  East  is,  In  my  view, 
largely  the  result  of  the  strength  and 
Western  orientation  of  Israel  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Iran  on  the  Persian 
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Oulf.  These  two  countries,  reliable 
friends  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  Saudi  Arabia,  have  served  to  In- 
hibit and  contain  those  irresponsible  and 
radical  elements  in  certain  Arab  States — 
such  as  Syria,  Libya,  Lebanon,  and 
Iraq — who,  were  they  free  to  do  so,  would 
pose  a  grave  threat  indeed  to  our  prin- 
cipal sources  of  petroleiun  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Among  the  many  anomolies  of  the 
Middle  East  must  surely  be  coimted  the 
extent  to  which  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
shelkhdoHis — from  which,  along  with 
Iran,  most  of  our  imported  oil  will  fiow 
in  the  years  ahead — will  depend  for  re- 
gional stability  on  the  ability  of  Israel  to 
help  provide  an  environment  in  which 
moderate  regimes  In  Lebanon  and  Jor- 
dan can  survive  and  in  which  Syria  can 
be  contained.  Iran,  without  whose  pro- 
tective weight  Kuwait  would  almost  cer- 
tainly fall  to  Iraq,  plays  a  similar  and 
even  more  direct  role  in  the  gulf  Itself. 

Last  November  I  traveled  to  Israel, 
Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  In  niunerous 
discussions  with  leEiders  of  these  three 
countries   I   was   repeatedly   Impressed 
with  the  remarkable   extent  to  which 
their  separate  fates  are  associated — with 
the  extent  to  which  they  constitute  a 
sometimes  ironic,  even  paradoxical  bloc 
of  nations  whose  security,  so  important  to 
the  United  States,  unites  them  in  a  set  of 
common  interests.  In  the  case  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Israel  and  Iran  there 
exists  a  quiet,  cooperative  relationship 
that  refiects  a  common  concern  with  and 
tin  effort  to  contain  the  forces  of  insta- 
bility in  the  region.  The  relationship 
among  Israel,  Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia  is 
more  complex  and,  here  especially,  sur- 
face   Impressions    can    be    misleading. 
While  neither  Israelis  nor  Saudis  are  in 
a  position  to  acknowledge  the  degree  to 
which  they  have  Interests  in  common, 
the  many  issues  on  which  they  have  a 
shared    perspective — despite    those    on 
which  they  differ — have  about  them  a 
compelling  logic  that  would  lead  an  out- 
side observer  to  that  very  conclusion.  It 
Is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  tapllne 
that  carries  great  quantities  of  Saudi  oil 
to  Western  users  passes  through  Israeli - 
held  Golan  Heights  suid,  over  that  por- 
tion of  its  length,  it  has  never  been 
successfully   sabotaged.    Moreover,    the 
Saudis,  whose  enormous  wealth  makes 
them  a  target  for  any  number  of  forces, 
would  not  last  long  without  a  stable  Jor- 
dan, a  more  or  less  calm  Egsrpt,  and  a 
contained  Syria  and  Iraq.  The  Saudis 
understand  this  very  well  and  they  also 
understand — better  than  many  Ameri- 
cans who  take  their  protective  rhetoric 
at  face  value — that  Israel  and  Iran  play 
a  vital  stabilizing  role  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  these  countries. 

It  is  in  this  context,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  could  not  allow  to  pass  without  com- 
ment the  most  imfortunate  suggestion  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  Iran  and  Israel  might,  in 
the  years  just  ahead  serve  as  militarily 
potent  surrogates  acting  militarily  to  se- 
cure the  oil  resources  of  the  Middle  East. 
Arab  apprehensions  are  even  now  a 
major  source  of  instability  in  the  Middle 
East.  For  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  tc  hint  that  the 
Arab  States  "may  somehow  pass  into  the 


hands"  of  America's  Middle  Eastern  al- 
lies, acting  as  our  surrogates,  is  utterly 
irresponsible.  I  am  amazed  that  Senator 
P*ULBRiGHT  would  descrlbc  fantastic  Arab 
accusations  of  American  collusion  in  the 
recent  Israeli  commando  raid  in  Beirut 
as  "almost  certainly  unfoimded,"  and 
would  lend  credence  to  the  eccentric  "ap- 
prehensions" of  an  unnamed  Israeli 
scholar  by  repeating  his  view  that  Israel 
may  invade  Kuwait. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  believes 
that  we  would  not  need  to  develop  alter- 
native sources  of  energy  on  a  crash  basis 
if  we  did  not  "write  off  the  oil  of  the  Arab 
States  prematurely,  for  extraneous  polit- 
ical reasons."  His  remarks  today  leave  us 
in  no  doubt  as  to  what  these  "extraneous 
poUtical  reasons"  are:  They  are.  In  Sen- 
ator Fulbright's  view,  our  support  for  a 
strong  and  free  and  independent  Israel. 

But  even  If  Israel  did  not  exist,  even  if 
the  oil  of  the  Middle  East  were  guar- 
anteed to  be  available  to  the  United 
States,  and  even  if  we  had  some  kind  of 
insurance  against  upheavals  that  could 
Interrupt  the  flow  of  Middle  Eastern  and 
gulf  oil,  it  would  be  irresponsible  to  tem- 
porize the  need  to  develop  alternative 
sources  of  energy  on  a  crash  basis  and  to 
continue  to  sit  idly  by  as  our  dependence 
on  imported  oil  continues  to  increase. 

First,  the  United  States,  with  6  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  presently  uses 
over  one-third  of  the  world's  energy  and 
47  percent  of  the  world's  raw  materials. 
The  growing  need  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  for  a  fair  share  of  this  finite  re- 
source to  assist  in  their  development  and 
to  improve  their  quality  of  life  argues 
strongly  for  a  vigorous  energy  research 
and  development  program  which  will 
benefit  all  people  and  all  nations. 

Second,  oil  is  a  depletable  resource. 
This  must  be  recognized  before  we  adopt 
a  policy  of  postponing  or  downplaying 
energy  research  and  development  while 
the  United  States,  Europe  and  Japan 
drain  the  huge,  but  limited,  tAi  reserves 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  most  important 
future  uses  of  petroleum  may  not  be  for 
energy  purposes.  The  use  of  oil  as  a 
chemical  feedstock  or  as  a  raw  material 
base  from  which  to  manufacture  food 
must  also  be  considered. 

Third,  without  the  restraint  and  the 
price  ceiling  on  the  cost  of  Middle  East 
oil  which  would  result  from  our  having 
alternative  energj'  sources,  we  will  almost 
certainly  face  rapidly  increasing  prices 
on  crude  oil  that  could,  in  a  short  time, 
lead  to  gasoline  prices  on  the  order  of  a 
dollar  a  gallon.  We  will  also  see  the  dollar 
holdings  of  a  few  Arab  States,  unable 
to  absorb  the  vast  quantities  of  capital 
that  are  accruing  from  their  oil  exports, 
reach  proportions  that  could  enable  them 
to  affect,  perhaps  in  some  cases  even  con- 
trol, international  economic  conditions. 
By  failing  to  act  now  to  develop  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy  we  are  prolonging 
the  period  during  which  the  availability 
of  imported  oil,  the  terms  on  which  we 
obtain  It  if  available,  and  the  price  we 
pay  for  it  can  be  dictated  by  whoever  at 
that  point  in  time  happens  to  be  in  con- 
trol of  a  handful  of  Persian  Gulf  nations. 
We  have  already  waited  far  too  long  to 
increase  our  options  and  to  make  a  deter- 


mined start  on  alleviating  this  increas- 
ingly critical  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  once  again  contrasted 
America's  "emotional"  Interest  in  Israel 
with  what  he  considers  to  be  our  "eco- 
nomic" interests  in  the  Arab  States  of 
the  Middle  East.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  our  economic  and  political 
and  strategic  interests  are  supported — 
and  not  "imdercut" — by  our  close  and 
cooperative  relationship  vrtth  Israel.  But 
I  wish  also  to  say  that  I  am  proud  that 
the  American  people  recognize  In  Israel 
the  kind  of  friend  and  ally  that  demo- 
cratic nations  everywhere  must  surely  be 
drawn  to.  And  if  that  injects  a  note  of 
"emotion"  into  our  foreign  policy,  it  is 
one  that  represents  the  best  in  our  tradi- 
tional commitment  to  individual  free- 
dom. 


QUORUM  CALL 


I 


Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  L. 
SPRINGER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  William  L.  Springer  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  L.  Springer,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

The  Senate  continued  to  consider  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Springer,  Mr.  Irish  McRae  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  understand 
we  are  under  controlled  time.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  this  nomination  will  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  dinded  between  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  after 
which  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nav  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Honry  Llppek  and  Edward 
Merlis,  of  the  Commerce  Committee  staff, 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  and  vote  on  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  asked  permission  for  Mr.  Arthur 
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Pankopf  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 
I  make  the  same  request  for  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Sterrett  of  the  committee  staff  to 
remain  on  the  floor  during  consideration 
of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today,  we 
have  before  us  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  American  people.  For  in 
the  proceedings  which  we  now  commence 
concerning  the  question,  "Does  the  Sen- 
ate consent  to  the  nomination  of  William 
L.  Springer  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission?"  We  have  at 
stake  the  very  fundamental  question: 
Shall  the  Senate  effectively  discharge  its 
duly  constituted  responsibility? 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
sunk  to  a  low  point  today.  Its  current 
failure  to  balance  its  considerations  is 
derogation  of  its  authority.  It  is  not  the 
function  of  the  FPC  to  aid  producers, 
pipelines,  and  utilities  to  maximize  prof- 
its. Rather,  it  is  the  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  fulfill  the 
mission  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  In  that  responsibility, 
the  Commission  is  charged  with  evalu- 
ating the  requests  of  the  industries 
against  the  public  interest. 

William  L.  Springer  is  an  able  man. 
He  has  sei-ved  his  constituents  well  in  22 
years  in  the  House  'of  Representatives. 
And  no  one  can  question  his  integrity 
and  honesty.  But  William  L.  Springer 
in  his  22  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  ha.s  continually  voted 
to  remove  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's power  to  regulate  gas  prices  at  the 
wellhead,  in  favor  of  private  power  com- 
panies and  opposing  public  power  in- 
terests, and  against  environmental  and 
consumer  legislation. 

In  view  of  this  record,  one  might  say 
that  Mr.  Springer  can  ably  represent 
the  Industries  which  appear  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  But  it  is  not 
the  role  of  the  FPC  or  the  Commissioners 
to  each  represent  a  given  constituency. 
And.  even  if  it  were,  the  Commission  al- 
ready has  three  members  whose  orien- 
tation reflects  the  very  industries  which 
it  is  called  upon  to  regulate.  It  would 
seem  that  the  President  could  find,  out 
of  the  thousands  of  qualified  Americans, 
a  nominee  whose  background  indicates 
an  impartial  or  consumer  orientation. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
established  with  a  strong  statutory  man- 
date in  environmental  and  consiomer 
protection.  It  regulates  the  wholesale 
price  of  electricity  and  natural  gas  and 
the  construction  of  non-Federal  hydro- 
electric projects  and  natural  gas  facili- 
ties. It  has  jurisdiction  over  industries 
whose  gross  revenues  exceed  $30  billion 
per  year.  The  FPC  is  an  important 
agency.  It  must  meet  the  challenge  of 
assuring  adequate  supplies  of  energy 
while  protecting  the  environment  and 
maintainin?  utility  prices  at  the  lowest 
reasonable  levels.  Mr.  Springer,  who  has 
been  very  candid  in  his  views,  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  would  side  with  the 
indastries  to  be  regiilated. 

In  discussing  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's responsibility.  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  stated: 

The  regulating  Commission,  my  friends. 
m.u5t  be  a  tribune  of  the  jieople,  putting  Its 


engineering,  its  accounting  and  its  legal  re- 
sources into  the  breech  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  facts  and  doing  Justice  to  both 
the  consumers  and  Investors  in  public  utili- 
ties. This  means,  when  the  duty  Is  properly 
exercised,  positive  and  active  protections  of 
the  people   agai;iit   private  greed. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission's 
jurisdiction  was  expanded  in  1938  with 
the  passage  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  con- 
ferring jurisdiction  upon  the  Commis- 
sion over  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  in  interstate  commerce  and  the  sale 
in  interstate  commerce  of  natural  gas 
for  resale  for  ultimate  public  consump- 
tion. In  numerous  decisions,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  declared  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  is  "to  af- 
ford consumers  a  complete,  permanent, 
and  effective  bond  of  protection  from  ex- 
cessive rates  and  charges."  ' 

The  Court  further  stated  in  another 
case  that  "protection  of  consumers'  ex- 
ploitation at  the  hands  of  natural  gas 
companies  was  tiie  primary  aim  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  "  ■■ 

Thus,  the  very  fundamental  regula- 
tory responsibility  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  its  very  existence  is  based 
upon  the  serious  marketing  imperfec- 
tions which  preclude  reliance  upon  the 
operation  of  the  marketplace  to  protect 
the  ultimate  consumer  from  unreason- 
able rates.  The  Commission  was  estab- 
lished as  a  conservation  and  consumer 
protection  agency  with  a  strong  statu- 
tory mandate  in  both  areas.  These  func- 
tions continue  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
EHjrtance  today. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  must 
meet  the  challenge  of  assuring  adequate 
supplies  of  energy,  protecting  the  en- 
vironment, and  keeping  utility  prices  at 
the  lowest  reasonable  level.  To  achieve 
these  goals  the  independent  regulatory 
agency,  like  the  Congress,  must  have 
balanced  representation  of  many  view- 
points. Such  a  body  needs  to  reflect  the 
diversity  of  opinion  that  cuts  across  the 
spectrum  of  viewpoints  in  the  United 
States.  But  where  Mr.  Springer  was  one 
of  435  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  was  representative  of  his 
constituency,  he  would  be  one  of  five 
Commissioners  of  the  FPC.  And  even  if 
Mr.  Springer  reflected  the  viewTX)int  of 
one-fifth  of  the  American  people,  he  still 
should  not  serve  on  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  that  the  identical  view- 
point is  already  espoused  by  the  three 
existing  members.  Thus,  should  Mr. 
Springer  be  confirmed,  four-fifths  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  would 
reflect  an  opinion  which  is  held  by  a  very 
narrow  special  interest  group,  the  indus- 
tries regulated  by  the  FPC. 

Congress  has  vested  in  regulatory 
commissions  the  powers  necessary  to 
carr>'  out  broad  statutory  mandates.  But 
congressional  statements  of  policy  are 
understandably  general,  leaving  to  Com- 
missions the  task  of  making  specific  pol- 
icy to  implement  those  objectives.  Thus, 
the  membership  of  the  independent  reg- 
ulatory Commission  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  carry  out  the  congressional 
intent. 


» Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  vs  P.S.C.  of  New 
York.  360  US  378   (1959). 

"P.P.C.  vs  Hope  National  Gas  Co.,  320  US 
591   (1944). 


The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  cur- 
rently made  up  of  the  following  three 
Commissioners; 

First.  John  N.  Nassikas — Chairman 
Nassikas'  professional  background  in- 
cludes service  as  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  from 
1950-53  where  he  concentrated  on  public 
utility  cases  before  the  State  Public 
Utility  Commission  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Supreme  Court.  From  1953- 
69.  Mr.  Nassikas  was  a  senior  and  man- 
aging partner  of  the  law  firm  of  Wiggin. 
Nourie,  Sundine,  Nassikas  &  Pingry.  Mr. 
Nassikas  became  best  kno'Mi  as  a  lawyer 
for  insurance,  banking,  and  utility  com- 
panies. 

Within  2  months  after  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Wall  Street  Journal — certainly 
not  a  bastion  of  radical  commentary — 
was  commenting  on  Nassikas'  "friendli- 
ness" toward  the  industry.  Forbes  mag- 
azine, in  its  November  1.  1969,  issue 
stated  "too  good  to  last?  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  troubled  natural  gas  industry 
could  have  a  regulator  more  to  its  taste 
than  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission — he — sometimes 
sounds  more  like  a  natural  gas  executive 
expounding  about  how  the  FPC  should 
regulate  his  industry  than  a  man  bur- 
dened with  the  actual  responsibility  of 
regulation." 

And  lest  someone  should  comment 
that  this  was  3'2  years  ago,  in  the  Jan- 
uary 17,  1972,  of  the  Nation,  there  ap- 
pears the  following  statement: 

Aside  from  the  impressive  rate  increases, 
he  has  maneuvered  through  the  FPC  a 
dazzling  array  of  other  prolndustry  rulings: 
for  giving  nearly  $400  million  in  overcharges; 
granting  (for  the  first  time  In  history)  price 
Increases  for  "old  gas — gas  that  it  Is  already 
flowing  and  whose  production  costs  have  al- 
ready been  wTitten  Into  the  price  contract — 
which  Is  about  the  same  as  if  General  Mo- 
tors were  allowed  to  go  back  and  raise  the 
price  of  your  car  after  you  have  been  paying 
on  It  lor  a  year. 

Most  significant  of  all,  for  the  first  time  In 
history,  the  PPC  has  given  rate  Increases  not 
merely  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  producing  gas 
but  as  a  niatter  of  incentive.  These  are  profits 
designed  to  encsourage  the  Industry  to  sell 
more  of  its  product.  When  dealing  In  a  nec- 
essary fuel,  the  potential  for  industrial 
blackmail  obviously  exists;  and  It  Is  always 
possible  that  incentive  pricing  Is  no  more 
than  the  payment  of  blackmail. 

Senator  Cotton  stated  at  the  March 
19,  1973,  hearing  on  the  current  nominee 
that— 

Now  they  are  all  coming  to  my  ofBce  and 
saying,  "he  (Chairman  Nassikas),  Is  too 
Industry  oriented." 

Second.  Commissioner  Rush  Moody 
Is  a  Democrat  appointed  by  President 
Nixon.  Newspaper  accounts  reported 
that  spokesmen  for  certain  Texas  oil  and 
utility  interests  first  sounded  out  Moody's 
law  partner,  Tom  Sealy  about  accepting 
the  appointment.  Later  Sealy  received 
another  inquiry  from  Hugh  and  William 
Liedke,  chairman  and  president  respec- 
tively of  Penzoil  United.  This  is  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  conglomerate  which  owns 
among  other  things.  United  Gas  Pipeline. 
It  is  regulated  by  the  FPC.  The  Liedkes, 
therefore,  were  very  interested  in  the 
composition  of  the  Commission.  Sealy 
not  only  was  a  personal  friend,  but  his 
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law  firm  also  handled  legal  work  for 
Penzoil.  He  decided,  however,  that  he 
did  not  want  to  go  to  Washington  and 
suggested  his  law  partner  for  the  FPC 
vacancy.  The  Liedke's  immediately  be- 
gan pulling  strings  inside  the  White 
House  to  get  Moody  appointed.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, since  his  appointment,  Rush 
Moody  has  repeatedly  stated  in  opinions 
and  speeches  that  he  doesn't  favor  FPC 
regulation  of  natural  gas  prices  at  the 
wellhead. 

Third.  Commissioner  Albert  B.  Brook's 
views  on  the  FPC  generally  parallel  those 
of  Commissioner  Rush  Moody. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  nominees.  Con- 
gressmen George  Brown  and  Charles 
Vanuc.  of  Ohio,  both  spoke  in  opposition 
to  Congressman  Springer.  Additionally, 
Attorney  Morton  L.  Simon  and  Erma 
Angevine,  executive  director  of  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  agreed 
that  the  current  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion is  completely  industry  oriented.  As 
Mr.  Simon  summarized  in  his  testimony ; 

The  present  Commission  lacks  even  one 
vigorous  consumer  member  .  .  .  the  Com- 
mission usually  without  the  consent  and 
frequently  over  the  opposition  of  consumer 
representatives,  has  in  recent  years  adopted 
the  basic  views  of  the  ever  higher  prices 
urged  by  the  regulated  Industry. 

The  witnesses  indicated  that  the  pres- 
ent Commissioners  have  made  unmis- 
takenly  clear  their  beliefs  that  regulation 
of  natural  gas  producers  is  undesirable 
and  that  regulation  of  pipelines  should 
be  liberalized  so  generously  as  to  be  non- 
regulation. 

The  effects  have  been  imminently  pre- 
dictable— in  a  period  over  a  little  over 
3  years  the  prices  of  interstate  sales  of 
gas  have  Increased  over  20  percent,  or 
approximately  $500  million  per  year.  And 
pipeline  rates  have  increased  in  the  past 
3  years  at  an  approximate  rate  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion per  year.  In  addition,  the  current 
Commission  has  shown  an  excessive  hos- 
tility against  the  enforcement  of  anti- 
trust laws  and  has  opposed  Justice  De- 
partment enforcement  of  them. 

Recently,  the  FPC  allowed  the  Cham- 
plin  Petroleum  Co.  to  increase  its  rates 
of  flowing  gas  sold  to  Mountain  Fuel 
Supply  in  the  Church  Buttes  area  from 
15  to  40  cents  per  million  cubic  feet. 

This  involves  $987,500  per  year  in  di- 
rect additional  costs  to  Utah  consumers. 
Through  a  gobbledygook  construction  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  the  FPC  has  per- 
mitted the  producer,  Champlin  Petro- 
leum Co.,  to  increase  rates  by  267  per- 
cent on  the  price  of  flowing  gas. 

In  justifying  this  untenable  and  inex- 
cusable price  Increase,  the  Commission 
has  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  throwii 
aside  reason,  torn  asunder  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  and  abrogated  its  responsibility. 

As  I  indicated  before,  this  kind  of  rate 
increase  on  the  price  of  flowing  gas  is  the 
same  as  an  automobile  dealer  coming 
back  to  you  1  year  after  purchasing  a 
car  and  demanding  a  267-percent  in- 
crease on  your  monthly  payments. 

The  Commission  contends  that  the 
267-percent  increase  would  raise  the 
price  to  the  "fair  market  value."  Once 
again.  I  suggest  that  the  public  does  not 
customarily  pay  greater  prices  on  a  time 
payment  when  the  sales  price  of  the  item 
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increases  years  after  the  original  con- 
tract was  signed. 

Additionally,  this  assertion  that  the 
new  price  would  be  a  "fair  market  value" 
price  is  absurd.  For  Mountain  Fuel  Sup- 
ply Co.  has  available  to  it  new  gas  in  the 
same  area  which  can  be  purchased  at  50 
percent  the  rate  permitted  by  the  FPC  on 
the  flowing  gas.  In  other  words,  a  new 
gas  contract  would  be  only  a  25-percent 
increase,  yet  the  old  gas  price  has  been 
allowed  by  the  Commission  to  rise  by  267 
percent. 

Past  Federal  Power  Commissions  have 
addressed  the  fundamental  issue  of 
whether  or  not  there  is  adequate  com- 
petition in  the  marketplace.  The  current 
Commission,  evidently,  does  not  care 
about  competition. 

This  lack  of  competition,  which  the 
previous  Commissions  attempted  to 
stifle,  has  been  fostered  by  the  current 
Commission.  And  the  confirmation  of 
William  L.  Springer  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  will  continue  to  foster  this 
failure  of  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  during  his  22  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Springer  supported  removing  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  the  power  to 
regulate  the  wellhead  price  of  natural 
gas.  He  consistently  voted  to  prefer  the 
interest  of  private  power  companies  to 
the  interest  of  public  power  companies  to 
the  ultimate  detriment  of  the  energy  con- 
sumer. The  League  of  Conservation  Vot- 
ers, in  its  evaluation  of  Mr.  Springer's 
environniental  record  in  1970,  gave  him 
a  zero  rating.  The  same  organization  in 
1972  credited  him  with  only  24  points  out 
of  100  on  the  basis  of  those  issues  on 
which  he  voted  during  the  92d  Congress. 
Senator  Tunney,  who  knew  Congressman 
Springer  well  when  they  both  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  stated: 

I  am  opposing  the  nomination  of  Congress- 
man Springer.  Though  Congressman  Springer 
is  clearly  a  man  of  ability,  his  22  years  In  the 
Congress  raises  a  serious  question  In  my 
mind  as  to  whether  he  could  satisfactorily 
represent  the  Interest  of  the  consumer  and 
the  environment. 

Congressman  George  E.  Brown  has 
expressed  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Springer. 
Congressman  Charles  Vanik  has  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  Mr.  Springer  as 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

A  primary  purpose  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer against  exploitation.  To  perform 
this  mission,  the  FPC  needs  at  least  one 
strong  consumer  spokesman.  Chairman 
Warren  G.  Magnuson  stated  last  week  in 
a  newspaper  interview  that  the  nomina- 
tion would  leave  the  consumer  interest 
totally  imrepresented  on  the  FPC.  More 
importantly,  our  distinguished  chairman 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  3-to-2 
split  between  "the  big  boys  and  the  con- 
sumer." The  big  boys  already  have  their 
three;  let  us  give  the  public  a  chance. 
The  industry  orientation  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commissioners  would  be  further 
solidified  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  William  Springer. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  urgent  and  critical 
that  the  Congress  reject  the  nomination 
of  William  L.  Springer  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  his  confirmation. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  on 
this  point. 

I  have  listened  with  some  degree  of 
amazement  to  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  my  good  friend  and  lone-time 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss). 

The  nominee,  Mr.  William  Springer,  is 
a  practicing  attorney  by  profession  from 
the  State  of  Illinois.  He  served  as  county 
judge  in  Champaign  County,  111.,  before 
being  elected  to  Congress.  He  has  been 
awarded  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees 
from  Millikin  University  in  1953;  from 
Lincoln  College  in  1966:  and  from  De 
Pauw  University  in  1972. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  82d  Con- 
gress, and  in  all,  he  was  elected  to  eleven 
consecutive  terms,  serving  22  years  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  20  of  those  22  years,  he  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  is  the  sister  committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
Senate,  on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve  as 
the  senior  Republican  Member. 

E>uring  the  last  8  years,  Mr.  Springer 
served  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  the  22d  District  of  Illi- 
nois which  Mr.  Springer  represented  had 
a  population  in  1970  which  exceed  450,000 
people,  all  of  whom  are  "consumers." 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Springer's  dis- 
trict shows  that  it  runs  about  58  percent 
blue-collar  and  42  percent  white-collar. 

Two  universities  are  located  in  his 
district.  One  is  the  University  of  Illinois. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  educational  insti- 
tutions in  Illinois  with  several  campuses. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  campus  located 
in  Representative  Springer's  district  had 
a  student  population  of  arour^i  35,000 
and  a  correspondingly  large  faculty. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  all  the  people  in 
former  Congressman  Springer's  district 
are  consumers.  But,  you  also  will  note, 
Mr.  President,  that  many  of  the  people 
in  his  district  were  blue-collar — labor — 
consumers.  Furthermore,  with  the  two 
universities — the  University  of  Dlinois 
and  Millikin  University — he  had  large 
academic  communities  as  part  of  his  dis- 
trict. Such  academic  communities  are 
usually  thoroughly  alert — I  do  not  say 
they  are  necessarily  extremely  liberal — 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the 
consumers. 

In  all  but  1  of  his  last  10  elections, 
former  Congressman  Springer  received 
approximately  60  percent  or  better  of 
the  votes  cast  in  his  district.  The  single 
exception  was  in  1964  during  the  so- 
called  'Johnson  landslide,"  in  which  he 
received  53  percent  of  the  votes. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the 
percentage  of  the  votes  former  Congress- 
man Springer  received  in  the  large  and 
populous  district  which  he  represented 
in  his  last  10  elections,  after  which  he 
retired  of  his  own  desire; 

Percentage  of  vote 

83d    Congress ._       63  0 

84th  Congress 62  0 

85th  Congress 62.3 

86th  Congress 60.5 

87th  Congress 61.4 
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88th  Congress 69.7  oERs  of  the  House  committee  who  served  Twelve,  poison  prevention  packaging. 

89th  Congress 83.0  for  many  years  with  former  Congress-  Public  Law  91-601. 

90th  Congress 65.2  man  Springer:  Thirteen,   auto  damage  repairability, 

QMConlreM' 60.9         There  are  few  men   you  can  Just  whole-  Public  Law  92-513. 

g  heartediy  endorse  as  being  men  of  true  worth  Fourteen,   flammable   fabrics    (1-year 

During  the  8  years  that  he  was  senior  and  men  who  have  the  Nation's  business  at  extension)     Public  Law  92-542 

Republican   member   of   the   full   Com-  heart  and  their  fellow  man.  I  can  whole-  Fifteen. 'traffic    safety    authorization 

mitt€e  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com-  heartedly  endorse  Bin  Springer  as  being  this  p^^^^.^  ^^^,  ^^_^^^ 

merce,    we    on    the    Senate    Commerce  type  of  man.  sixteen,    Consumer    Product    Safety 

Committee  frequently  were  in  confer-         Then  continues  Mr.  Staggers,  chair-  ^ct.  Public  Law  92-573.  and 

ence  with  he  and  his  fellow  House  com-  man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter-  Seventeen,  Noise  Control  Act    Public 

mittee  members.   Therefore,   I.   as   the  state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  himself  the  Law  93-574 

ranking  minority  member  of  our  Com-  author  of  much  progressive  consumer  j^^  President  it  has  been  a  long  time 

merce    Committee,    through    the /ears  legislation:  since  I  have  heard  spirited  opposition  to 

came  to  know  him  well.  I  doubt  if  even        Many  pieces  of  legislation,  great  landmark  ^  colleague  with  whom  we  have  served 

the  three  members  out  of  the  18  of  our  pieces  of  legislation,  would  not  be  on  the  »,„,__   o^„„i_t_H   t/,  a    ,.^,«r«4cci^r.     „  » 

committee  who  have  registered  dissent-  books  of  this  Nation  today  if  it  had  not  been  being  appointed  to  a  commission--not 

ing  views  on  his  pending  nomination,  in-  for  the  help  and  cooperation  of  Bin  Spring-  because  we  have  a  particular  espnt  de 

eluding  my  good  friend  from  Utah  (Mr.  er. /  •  •  corps  of  stick -together  because  we  have 

Moss)     would   for  one   single   moment        ^  ^^  •"^PP^  ^°  ^^  ^^  ^^*  ^°'''*^  *°  *^°^^  served  m  Congress,  but  because  we  know 

miPst  on  Mr   SDriLeer's  comDlete^inteK-  ^^'^^^  "*''*  *"'*  '^^  °'''^"  ^  ''"°*  '^*'  *'"  the  men  with  whom  we  have  served.  Cer- 

questlon  Mr.  bprmger  s  compieie  mieg-  ^  coming.  I   know  Bin  would  do  his  very  tainlv    wp  know  thP  mpn  with  whnm  n^-o 

rity  and  complete  desire  to  be  fair.  best  to  do  a  good  job  for  America  on  the  'f  "^'    ,ti.  h^.    fr,H !.^o«  fh^^^^^ 

When  we  come  to  talk  about  his  being  fpc.  and  he  win  do  it  without  partisan-  ^erve  ]n  this  body,  and  even  though  some 
not  sufficiently  "consumer-minded"  to  ship.  of  "^  ^a^'e  been  out  of  the  House  many 
suit  the  high  standards  that  my  respect-  Bin  Springer  served  that  way  on  the  House  years,  we  certainly  know  the  members 
ed  colleagues  appear  to  demand,  let  me  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  of  our  sister  committees  in  that  body, 
invite  their  attention  to  one  or  two  ^"^^^  "^^  ^°°^  ^°^  America  was  what  he  i  am  frank  to  say  that  I  never  ex- 
things  wanted  to  do.              .^  ,  ^     w  ,  v,    -.^,  Pected.  knowing  Bill  Springer  as  I  know 

Sie  senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss.  enforsTBiirL'me'p'ositioV  ^'1°':''''^'^''  him.  that  there  would  be  any  opposition 

has  just  talked  about  the  distinguished  to  his  nomination.  In  my  opinion,  one 

chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Senator         In  the  following  colloquy,  I  asked  this  need  only  look  him  in  the  eye  and  listen 

from  Washington  ( Mr.  Magnuson)  .  and  question  of  Chairman  Staggers  :  to  his  voice  to  recognize  his  complete  sin- 

his   apprehension   about   having  a   bal-         Senator  Cotton,  i  only  have  two  questions,  cerity  and  dedication, 

anced  Federal  Power  Commission,  that  You  yourself.  Mr.  Chairman,  enjoy  an  en-  in  addition  to  what  Chairman  Stag- 

it  should  be  at  least  3  to  2  weighted  ^Ifi^'^hrSusme^  bCt  vT/siSde  f*^r  thl  ^^^^  *^^^'  '^«  Honorable  John  D.  Din- 

towards  the  consumer,  according  to  what  consumer.  Do  you  f eei  that  Judge  springer  '^^^^'  the  well-known  and  very  able  Dem- 

I  understood    the    Senator    from   Utah  would  also  have  that  same  soUcitude— fair-  ocratic    Representative    from    the    16th 

(Mr.  Moss>   to  say.  ness  for  all  and  solicitude  for  the  consumer?  District  of  Michigan,  the  fifth-ranking 

Let  me  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that        Mr.  Staggers,  if  he  did  not.  he  would  have  Democrat  on  the  full  House  Committee 

on  Thursday.  May  17.  Senator  Magntj-  to  change  dramatically  from  the  22  years  I  on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

SON  annoimced  that  he  would  not  be  able  ^^^^  known  him.  because  that  has  been  his  and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 

to  be  in  attendance  on  Monday.  May  21,  ""««"■**  ^°^  ^^°^^  22  years.  Fisheries  and  WUdlife  Conservation  and 

during  consideration  of  Mr.  Springer's        When  we  speak  of  his  record,  to  hear  Environment  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 

nomination  for  family  reasons,  and  then  the  remarks  of  the  opposition,  one  would  chant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  also  took 

he  noted  the  following — and  this  is  the  think  that  he  had  a  record  of  servitude  pains  to  appear  in  person  before  our 

chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  to  business  and  antagonism  to  the  con-  committee  when  we  had  the  hearings  on 

Commerce:  sumer.  Here  is  some  of  the  specific  con-  Mr.  Springer's  nomination.  This,  in  part. 

I  desire  to  announce  publicly  now.  as  chair-  sumer     legislation     supported     by     Mr.  is  what  he  said : 

man  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  Springer.   He   collaborated   on   many   of  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  served  in  the  House 

one  who  held  hearings,  that  I  wish   to  be  these  bills  and  cosponsored  some  of  them.  of  Representatives  with  WlUlam  Springer  for 

recorded  In  favor  of  Mr.  Springer's  nomlna-          q^^    ^j^g  National  Traffic  and  Motor  ^^  years.  He  Is  a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  of 

«°'^-  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  Public  Law  I^SwHn^^to'^tv,!  l^fHH.°^nt!i^fT^  ^'^ 

„,,     ^             ..                   .._•__#    *i,.,>  on   c:<<o  dedication  to  the  public  interest.  I  recom- 

Whatever    the    apprehensions    of    the  89-563.  mend  him  for  the  position  for  which  he  has 

distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commerce        Two.  Cigarette  Labelmg  and  Advertis-  been    nominated    without    Reservation    or 

Committee  about  the  general  composi-  ing  Act.  for  which  the  Senator  from  Utah  hesitation. 

tion  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  (Mr.  Moss)  labored  long  and  hard  and  t  r  u  u 
he  certainly  endorses  in  clear  and  clean-  deserves  great  credit.  Bill  Springer  was  congressman  uingell  is.  i  Deiieve,  a 
cut  language  his  support  of  Mr.  Springer,  with  him  on  it  in  the  House.  That  is  well-known  and  highly  respected  pro- 
lenatofMAGNUsoN  said,  in  the  course  of  Public  Law  89-92.  !IT.?m?^""?^  tt^  ^v  IS'  ."°'^'  °^  ^f 
colloquy  in  the  committee,  within  my  Three,  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Label-  resencatives.  1  tninK  that  is  a  just  de- 
hearing,  and  on  many  occasions  in  com-  ing  Act,  Public  Law  89-755.  ^'^^J  fj}'  ^  n  ^  *  n 
mittees  of  conference,  where  he  had  oc-        Four,  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  ^-  ^^ingell  continued  as  follows : 

casion  to  argue  with  Mr.  Springer  on  var-  and    Safety    Act   of    1968.    Public    Law  ^.l!^  ^r^J^°!^^^^^!^  ^^Jl^^LTll^"^^  ^^ll 

.„4„   4., ,.  v,„  _„„„„„».„j  i,i„  „K<i<f..  «„   ^„«  elgn   Commerce,   on   which   he   and   I   have 

lous  points   that  he  respected  his  ability.  9O-6O2.  served  for  over  I6  years,  he  always  demon- 

his  integrity,  his  fairness  and  that  he        five,    the    National    Commission    on  strated  a  rare  degree  of  abuity,  a  high  level 

considered  him  entirely  competent  and  Product  Safety,  Public  Law  90-146.  of  courage,  and  as  i  have  indicated,  a  real 

fit  to  serve  on  the  Federal  Power  Com-         g^j^  ^q  authorize  a  DOT  study  of  motor  concern  for  the  public  interest.  He  and  I 

"^41'°"„          K,    r,            ^o  vehicle  accidents.  Public  Law  90-313.  ]t^''l.^^tr^^rr.^^\^lZ^^  ^^^  ,^^^  ll"sl 

The  Honorable  Harley  O.  Staggers,  a         a^^^r,   T7io,^r„oKi«.  ttok,-,-^.  ao»  o,«»„/i  °"  matters  of  philosophy  and  when  he  is 

Democrat  and  chairman  of  the  House         ^T'^  K,t  r        in^oo  confrmed-and  l  do  not  say  were  he  to  be 

Cnmmittpp    nn    Intprstate    and    Poreim  nie^lts.  Public  Law  90-189.  confirmed— but  when  he  Is  confirmed.  I  am 

Commerce    who  represents  ?he  SS         Eight.     Child     Protection     and     Toy  satisfied  that  he  and  i  will  continue  to  have 

commerce,   wno  represents   me  isecona            J'                              p„Ki!n  to,,.  qi    11 -j  differences,  but  the  differences  we  wUi  have 

District   in   West   Virginia,   appeared   at  Safety   Act  of  1969.  Public  Law  91-113.  wUl  not  relate  to  whether  or  not  he  is  trying 

the  committee  hearing  on  Mr.  Springer's         Nine.  National  Commission  on  Prod-  to  serve  the  public  interest, 

nomination,  on  March  19.  He  took  pains  uct  Safety  extension,  Public  Law  91-51.  his  acts  win  be  honest,  sincere  acts,  based 

to  come  over  and  appear  before  us  in        Ten.  the  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad-  upon  the  best  judgment  he  can  make.  He  is 

person.  Chairman  Staggers  spoke  in  sup-  vertising    Act-the    second    Act^Public  f^le  and   as  l  have  indicated,  he  is  honest. 

.,-,_..          .             •      n       i     iC-  Ton,  Qi    000  I   am   satisfied   that   the   PPC   will    be   well 

port  Of  Mr.  Springer  s  nomination  to  the  Law  91-222  served  by  his  membership  and  that  he  will 

Federal  Power  Commission  in  the  follow-         Eleven,    traffic    safety    authorization,  add  a  measure  of  responslbuity  and  good 

ing  manner — and  this  is  Chairman  Stag-  Public  Law  91-265.  orientation  to  that  agency.  •   •  • 
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In  addition,  the  Honorable  Paul  A. 
Rogers,  the  Democratic  Representative 
from  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida,  the  sixth-ranking  Democrat  on 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  the  House,  and  chair- 
man of  its  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  testified  in 
person  as  follows. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to  urge  the  con- 
firmation of  William  Springer. 

I  think  It  Is  a  very  fortunate  appoint- 
ment, and  I  would  certainly  support  him 
wholeheartedly,  and  I  think  by  far  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  hav- 
ing known  Bill  Springer  for  22  years  of  serv- 
ice In  that  body.  In  which  he  sat  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce  Conunlt- 
tee,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  well  aware, 
we  found  there  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
knowledge,  had  an  ability  to  Immediately 
evaluate  things  and  get  to  the  point  of  the 
crucial  issues  of  the  day. 

But  I  think  perhaps  the  most  Important 
thing,  and  I  think  this  committee  would 
be  concerned  with  It.  Is  not  only  his  ability 
but  his  Integrity,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  ever  questioned  the  Integrity  of  BUI 
Springer.  I  consider  him  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing appointee,  and  I  would  certainly  urge  this 
committee  to  give  Its  confirmation  and  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate  for  his  position 
as  an  FPC  Commissioner. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  by  respective  let- 
ters dated  May  18  to  Senator  Magnuson, 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  nomination  of  Mr.  Springer 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
endorsed  by  Congressman  James  Harvey 
and  Congressman  Joe  Skubitz.  I  further 
understand  these  and  several  other  let- 
ters supporting  Mr.  Spinger's  nomina- 
tion may  be  offered  in  for  the  record  at 
a  later  point. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding.  I  apologize  for  in- 
terrupting the  distinguished  Senator,  but 
I  have  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  known  Bill 
Springer  for  some  time,  and  served  with 
him  in  the  House  for  three  terms.  He  was 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee during  that  time  and  we  became 
well  acquainted.  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  a  fairer  man  serving  in  Congress 
during  this  period  of  time,  than  Bill 
Springer.  In  my  opinion  he  is  entirely 
competent.  I  believe  he  will  be  fair  and 
Impartial  in  the  administration  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  I  endorse  and  recommend 
him  wholeheartedly  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  I  hope  his  nomination  will 
be  overwhelmingly  confirmed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  He  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
having  served  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  hasten  to  finish. 

Senators  Hart.  Moss,  and  Ttjtiney  in 
separate  views  have  expressed  opposition 
to  Mr.  Springer's  nomination  but  even 
these  opponents  have  acknowledged 
that— 

It  may  indeed  seem  unfair  to  "blow  the 
whistle"  on  these  two  men.  when  so  many 
with  similar  backgrounds  have  been  ap- 
proved. •   •   • 


In  connection  with  "blowing  the 
whistle,"  or  more  appropriately,  sudden- 
ly altering  the  criteria  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  qualif- 
ication of  nominees,  I  cannot  resist  a  per- 
sonal word. 

Perhaps  the  test  is  going  to  be  changed. 
But,  in  all  of  my  19  years  in  the  Senate, 
where  we  vote  on  confirmations,  it  has 
been  my  understanding  all  through 
these  years — and  I  know  it  has  been  the 
understanding  of  many  if  not  most  of 
my  colleagues — that  when  a  President  of 
the  United  States  sends  to  the  Senate 
a  nomination  for  consideration  and  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  does 
not  accept  or  reject  that  nominee  on  the 
basis  of  whether  Members  of  the  Senate 
agree  with  the  particular  philosophy  of 
that  nominee.  In  my  years  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  voted  for  the  con- 
firmation of  every  nomination  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  And,  up  until  Mr.  Nixon 
became  President,  these  were  the  men 
for  whom  I  voted:  John  M.  Harlan,  Wil- 
liam J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  Potter  Stewart, 
Byron  R.  White,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Abe 
Fortas,  and  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  might  be  con- 
sidered as  something  of  a  conservative. 

I  do  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  Jus- 
tice Byron  R.  White  has  happily  sur- 
prised me.  I  thought  he  would  be  very 
liberal.  But  I  think  he  has  been  one  of 
the  fairest  and  best  balanced  justices  we 
have  had  on  the  bench. 

But  I  did  cast  my  vote — with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art— convinced  that  every  one  of  these 
men  represented  a  political  philosophy 
that  was  not  in  keeping  with  mine.  Cer- 
tainly, if  I  had  been  President,  I  prob- 
ably would  not  have  nominated  them. 
They  were  nominated  by  President 
Johnson  and  his  predecessors.  I  felt  it 
was  up  to  me  to  examine  their  com- 
petency and  their  integrity.  And,  there 
my  duty  and  privilege  stopped. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  rather  sad  day 
if  we  inaugurated  the  custom  sug- 
gested— at  least  hinted  at — by  my  good 
friend  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  of  start- 
ing, not  necessarily  a  party  division,  one 
of  trying  to  balance  the  philosophy  of 
the  members  of  such  regulatory  commis- 
sions. 

I  cannot  resist  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  quoted  me  in  regard  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Honorable  John  Nassikas.  whom  I 
have  known  for  many,  many  years  as  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  from  my  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss). 
I  believe,  quoted  me  as  saying  that  "He 
was  confirmed,  and  now.  everyone  is 
coming  to  my  office  and  saying  he  is  t(X) 
industry-oriented."  But.  in  doing  so.  it 
was  taken  out  of  context. 

What  I  said  was  as  follows : 

Senator  Cotton.  On  that  point  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  question  of  when 
a  man  goes  on  a  commission,  whether  he  is 
going  to  be  swayed  by  his  previous  legal 
connections,  and  those  whom  he  has  repre- 
sented In  private  practice. 

In  particular.  I  am  hearing  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  being  crit- 
icized  greatly   for   being   Industry   oriented. 


I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  Is  not  true.  I 
know  the  man.  I  know  that  his  great  con- 
cern Is  the  energy  crisis.  But.  if  you  are 
going  to  pick  a  man  on  the  basis  of  his 
previous  experience,  then  Chairman  Nas- 
sikas, who  comes  from  my  State,  and  whom 
I  have  known  for  many  years  throughout 
his  entire  experience  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed, was  antl-lndustry. 

As  assistant  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  Chairman  Nassikas 
fought  the  utilities  when  they  sought  to 
Increase  prices.  Later,  he  was  designated  by 
the  Governor  as  special  counsel  to  represent 
the  State  in  opposing  the  utilities  in  the 
State.  As  a  result,  when  his  name  was  up 
for  confirmation,  I  found  people  coming  to 
my  office  connected  with  utilities  and  with 
others  In  the  Industry,  who  were  very  appre- 
hensive about  him. 

He  was  confirmed,  and  now,  everyone  Is 
coming  to  my  office  and  saying  he  Is  too 
industry -oriented. 

Thus,  after  his  confirmation,  there 
were  those  who  claimed  that  he  was  too 
industry-minded.  That  goes  to  show  that 
we  cannot  judge  a  mtin  by  his  previous 
experience,  in  regard  to  his  clients,  or 
in  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  is  related  to  a  judicial  or  a  quasi- 
judicial  position. 

Now,  two  other  Democratic  Congress- 
men did  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  on  March  19  to  testify  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Springer  and  of 
Mr.  Morris,  of  California,  to  be  members 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  first  was  Representative  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr.,  of  the  29th  District  of  CaU- 
fomla,  who  testified  in  opposition  to  both 
Mr.  Springer  and  Mr.  Morris.  He  serves 
at  present  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  not  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
which  Mr.  Springer  served. 

The  second  was  Congressman  Charles 
A.  Vanik,  a  Democrat  representing  the 
22d  District  of  Ohio.  who.  since  the 
84th  Congress  has  served  10  consecutive 
terms  and  now  serves  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Vanik  was  referred  to  in  the  sep- 
arate views  of  3  of  the  18  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  who  wrote  those 
views  as  being  opposed  to  Mr.  Springer's 
nomination.  Perhaps  he  is.  But.  from  his 
testimony.  I  would  not  gather  that  he 
testified  in  heated  opposition,  based  upon 
the    following    exchange    with    Senator 

TUNNEY  : 

Senator  Tunney.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

As  I  understand  your  testimony.  Congress- 
man, you  are  opposing  both  nominees? 

Mr.  Vanik.  No.  My  statement  is  primarily 
directed  to  Mr.  Morris.  I  cannot  tell  this  com- 
mittee anything  about  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Springer,  which  they  do  not  know — his  work 
is  on  the  record.  I  have  disagreed  with  him 
on  many  of  his  legislative  positions,  but  we 
have  a  22-year  track  record  on  Mr.  Springer 
in  the  Congress,  and  I  think  it  is  an  entirely 
different  situation. 

Senator  Tunney.  I  see.  So  you  are 

Mr.  Vanik.  A  consumer-oriented  appoint- 
ment is  needed.  /  am  not  opposing  Mr. 
Springer,  but  t  am  opposing  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Morris."     (Emphasis  supplied) 

Now,  I  have  already  covered  Mr. 
Springer's  distinguished  legislative  rec- 
ord. Let  me  close  by  covering  one  more 
point,  and  I  will  give  my  friend  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  a  chance  to  speak. 
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Tlie  only  vote  of  any  consequence 
which  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Springer  are 
raising  today  has  to  do  with  his  vote  of 
July  28. 1955. 

It  was  inferred  or  at  least  insinuated  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  that 
there  were  other  votes  on  this  same  issue. 
I  have  not  personally  been  able  to  find 
any.  The  only  vote  I  have  knowledge  of 
was  on  July  28,  1955,  on  H.R.  6645  of  the 
84th  Congress,  with  reference  to  deregu- 
lation of  gas  at  the  wellhead. 

Now,  does  this  mean  that  anyone  who 
casts  a  vote  for  deregulation  today  would 
be  unfit  to  sit  on  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission? 

Let  us-  see  whom  Mr.  Springer  was  in 
company  with  on  that  vote.  His  vote  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  then  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  late  Sam  Rayburn,  the 
distinguished  present  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Albert;  the  late,  great  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House,  Hale  Boggs; 
and  when  the  Senate  voted  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1956.  the  present  distingxiished 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Mansfield,  when  he  had  first  entered  the 
Senate;  the  dean  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Hayden;  and  two  of  the  great  Senators 
from  Arkansas — the  distinguished  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Senator  McClellan, 
and  the  great  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Senator  Fulbright. 
Incidentally,  the  bill  was  called  the 
"Harris-Fulbright  bill." 

Is  the  distinguished  former  Congress- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Springer,  whose 
vote  was  the  same  as  all  of  these  present 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate,  thereby 
unfit  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  or  subject  to  the  al- 
legation that  he  "sold  out"  to  the  oil  and 
gas  interests? 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  Mr.  Spring- 
er was  In  distinguished  company  when  he 
cast  his  vote  on  that  bill.  It  is  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  attack  a  man  because  of  a 
vote  which  was  over  15  years  ago.  I 
would  assume  that  everybody  would  vote 
his  convictions  on  such  a  matter.  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Springer,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  other  distinguished  members  I  have 
mentioned,  cast  their  votes  on  their  con- 
science and  certainly  should  not  now  be 
attacked  as  serving  any  particular  inter- 
ests. They  merely  believed  on  the  date 
which  they  cast  their  vote  that  they  were 
right.  I  doubt  whether  any  Senator  here 
today  can  say  that  those  votes  were  made 
on  other  than  the  basis  of  the  evidence  at 
hand,  and  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
be.<;t  interest  of  their  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  the  time  that 
I  have  taken,  but  this  is  an  Important 
matter.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  I  started 
bv  saying,  and  which  I  will  end  by  say- 
ing. Is  rather  shocking  to  me.  When  one 
has  served  year  after  year,  and  has  sat 
in  conferences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  many  years  with  a  m^n  whose 
very  personality  radiates  sincerity  and 
dedication — I  do  not  maintain  he  Is  al- 
ways right,  but  I  maintain  he  is  one 
of  the  most  conscientious  legislators  that 
I  have  b?en  privileged  to  know  in  all  my 
years  in  the  Congress — without  casting 
any  doubt  on  their  sincerity.  I  am 
shocked  that  three  out  of  the  eighteen 
members  of  our  Commerce  Committee 


saw  fit  to  oppose  Bill  Springer's  nomina- 
tion. I  think  he  is  honest.  I  think  he  is 
fair.  I  know  that  as  a  Federal  Power 
Commissioner  he  will  use  his  influence 
and  his  vote,  for  v.hat  he  honestly  con- 
siders to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
our  people. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  until  2:56. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senntor 
from  Illmois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  there  are 
no  more  speakers  on  this  side.  I  would 
like  to  ask  that  I  be  yielded  the  remainder 
of  the  time,  unless  there  are  concluding 
comments  to  be  made  by  the  Senator^ 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  have  any.  The 
other  side  may  have  some  time  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  remnining 
time  is  quite  adequate  for  my  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  to  the 
words  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Hamp.'^hire.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
are  on  the  floor.  I  feel  that  they  have  per- 
formed through  the  years  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  consumer.  There  are  no 
two  Senators  who  have,  with  greater  dil- 
igence, pursued  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer  and  looked  to  the 
public  interest  in  what  they  have  done 
in  their  work;  and  I  think  they  would 
also  recognize  that,  as  one  of  the  three 
principal  authors  of  the  consumer  pro- 
tection agency,  I  have  long  taken  the 
position  that  the  reason  that  we  needed 
such  an  agency  is  that  many  times  reg- 
ulatory bodies  and  regulatory  agencies 
are  established  and  industry  will  move 
in  to  try  to  get  their  man  on  that  agency. 

There  will  be  others  on  those  bodies 
who,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  pattern 
of  the  voting  in  which  they  may  have 
engaged  or  the  interests  they  have  been 
looking  at,  are  far  more  interested  in 
protecting  the  position  of  the  producer 
than  that  of  the  consumer. 

In  fact,  I  had  been  in  business  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  always  main- 
tained, as  a  businessman,  that  we  were 
not  a  producer  economy  and  we  should 
not  seek  to  solve  our  problems  by  some- 
thing which  makes  life  easier  for  the 
producer;  that  we  were  a  consiuner 
economy.  And  that  is  why  through  the 
years  I  came  to  the  Congress  and  ap- 
peared before  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  for  two  decades 
testifying  against  my  own  industry 
many  times  when  they  tried  to  get  pro- 
tective legislation,  legislation  not  de- 
signed to  protect  consumers  at  all,  but  to 
make  life  easier  for  those  of  us  who  pro- 
duced goods. 

So,  I  speak  with  considerable  feeling 
about  appointments  to  regulatory  bodies. 
I  view  with  grave  suspicion  anyone  who 
goes  on  such  bodies  to  represent,  not  the 
consumer  interests,  but  the  public 
interest. 

For  that  reason  I  have  been  a  strong 
opponent  of  such  nominations  because 
I  do  not  feel  on  the  whole  that  some  of 


the  regulatory  bodies  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  consumers  as  they  should  be 
protected.  Second,  I  have  no  great  rever- 
ence for  appointments  sent  down  by  the 
White  House.  I  respect  the  fact  that  they 
have  done  the  best  job  they  could.  How- 
ever, I  know  that  those  appointments  are 
made  by  human  beings  and  that  some- 
times they  make  mistakes. 

I  have  had  to  cast  some  very  "Strong, 
but  sometimes  difTicult.  votes  against 
nominations  sent  down  from  the  White 
House,  including  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ments and  other  appointments. 

I  look  upon  that  duty  as  quite  impor- 
tant. We  are  a  separate  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  we  have  ||^  coequal  re- 
sponsibility for  sharing  resE>onsibility  on 
all  of  these  appointments. 

So  my  pattern  of  voting  negatively  on 
such  appointments  as  Carswell  in  the 
past  has  been  enough  to  establish  the 
fact  that  I  do  not  try  to  rubberstamp 
the  appointments.  I  have  looked  upon 
this  as  a  duty  to  act  responsibly  and 
not  as  a  mandate  to  rubberstamp  what- 
ever appointments  are  sent  down  by  the 
White  House. 

The  very  fact  that  I  authored  a  bill 
to  require  certain  officers  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  which  bill  has  been  vetoed 
and  will  be  coming  up  for  a  vote  on  over- 
riding the  veto,  stresses  the  fact  that  I 
believe  our  confirmation  authority  Is 
very  important. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  taken  a 
position  against  certain  appointments 
sent  down  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  I 
have  done  everything  I  could  to  ward  off 
appointments  that  I  have  had  to  /ote 
against  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
I  did  not  agree  with  those  appointments. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  present 
nomination,  I  not  only  would  have  done 
nothing  to  stop  it,  but  I  would  have  done 
everything  to  encourage  it.  I  feel  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  can  speak  with 
some  personal  knowledge  because  I  have 
known  Mr.  William  Springer,  who  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Congress  for  22 
years,  for  several  decades.  I  believe  that 
my  personal  relationship  with  Mr. 
Springer  goes  back  farther  than  my  rela- 
tionship with  any  other  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  the  Illinois  congressional 
delegation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  his  nomination  this  afternoon. 
I  believe  that  he  will  be  a  good  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  I  believe 
that  we  have  to  have  to  have  on  that 
Commission  at  this  particular  time  in  our 
country  men  of  great  competence,  men  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  field  of 
energy.  We  are  going  to  have  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  this  field  down 
the  line,  problems  that  we  will  have  to 
solve.  There  will  be  many  more  problems 
than  there  will  be  In  any  other  field  I 
know  of.  I  feel  that  to  have  a  man  of  ex- 
perience and  competence  acting  in  that 
capacity  on  this  Commission  Is  extremely 
important. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  need  men  of  In- 
tegrity. And  no  one  has  impugned  the  in- 
tegrity of  Mr.  Springer  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  Springer  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  in- 
tegrity, and  the  Integrity  with  which  he 
has  served  a  vital  congressional  district 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  22  years  Is 
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evidence  of  the  fact  that  his  constituents 
in  one  of  the  most  diverse  commimities 
in  Illinois — rich  in  farming,  rich  in  in- 
dustry, and  one  of  the  largest  commu- 
nities in  education  in  the  State — believed 
in  his  integrity.  We  have  a  great  State 
university  at  Champaign — Urbana.  We 
have  a  great  university  in  Decatur, 
Millikin  University,  in  the  southern  part 
of  his  district.  This  Indicates  the  broad- 
based  support  for  Bill  Springer  that  ex- 
ists in  his  congressional  district  and  has 
existed  over  the  years  in  that  congres- 
sional district. 

The  fact  that  Bill  Springer  xmderwent 
the  scrutiny  that  every  Congressman 
must  undergo  would  be  indicated  by  the 
mandate  he  has  received  year  after  year 
after  year.  He  has  served  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents  for  a  long,  long 
period  of  time. 

He  has  been  a  valued  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Illinois.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  frequently  gone  to  Mr. 
Springer  for  advice  and  comisel  in  the 
fields  in  which  he  is  an  expert.  And  I 
have  always  felt  him  to  be  a  man  of  the 
utmost  professionalism  and  integrity.  He 
has  exhibited  these  qualities  in  the  22 
years  of  service  in  the  House  of  Repi-e- 
sentative. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Bill  Springer  was  a  distin- 
guished attorney  in  Illinois.  He  served 
as  a  county  judge  in  Champr.ign  County, 
m.,  in  1945.  He  served  honorably  in  that 
position  until  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  January  1951. 

The  very  fact  that  he  has  won  the 
respect  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  whom  he  has  served 
is  borne  out  by  communications  which 
I  will  later  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  put  in  the  Record. 

From  August  1964  until  his  retirement 
last  year.  Bill  Springer  was  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  In 
that  position,  he  became  a  leading  con- 
gressional expert  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, energy  resources,  health,  and 
many  other  areas.  His  name  has  been 
associated  with  many  major  rieces  of 
legislation,  and  the  respect  which  both 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  his  con- 
stituents have  for  him  is  demonstrated 
quite  clearly  by  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress has  named  the  lake  formed  by  the 
Oakley  Dam  in  Illinois  after  him. 
Springer  I>ake  will  always  te  a  reminder 
to  all  thosp  V  ho  visit  it  of  the  service 
and  dedication  of  Bill  Springer. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  letters  which 
have  been  written  by  some  of  Bill  Spring- 
er's House  colleagues  who  highly  recom- 
mend his  nomination  as  a  member  of  the 
FPC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REConD, 
as  follows: 
Congress  of  the  TJNrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon  Warren  MAGNtT«;oN, 
Chairman.  Commerce  Committee,  V.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   As  you  may  know, 
during  the  past  week  one  of  our  colleagues 


on  the  House  side  distributed  a  letter  which 
amounted  to  an  attack  on  our  former  House 
colleague.  William  L.  Springer,  who  is  cur- 
rently a  nominee  for  a  seat  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Everyone  who  has  bothered  to  listen  to  de- 
bate and  explanation  of  complex  legislation 
over  the  past  few  years  is  aware  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Springer,  was 
dennitely  one  of  the  most  able  and  lalr- 
minded  members  In  the  entire  House  of  Re- 
presentatives. For  one  of  our  colleagues  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Springer  would  not  be 
bound  by  fairness,  wisdom  and  Integrity  over 
and  above  any  other  consideration  is  to  us 
totally  incomprehensible. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  on  the  committee 
or  in  the  Congress  with  Mr.  Springer  through 
the  years  knows  that  he  is  the  kind  of  per- 
son needed  to  help  overcome  the  difficult 
energy  problems  which  we  face  today.  For 
this  reason  we  want  to  assure  you  of  our 
strong  support  of  Bill  Springer  for  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

Dan  Kuykendall.  Tom  Rallsback.*  John 
Y.   McColllster.   Clarence   J.   Brown. 
Samuel    L.    Devlne.    Ancher    Nelsen. 
James     Harvey.     Tim     Lee     Carter, 
Richard     G.     Shoup.     BUI     Prenzel. 
James  P.  Hastings.  G.  V.  Montgom- 
ery, Norman  F.  Lent,  James  T.  Broy- 
hlll,  Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr. 
•  This  signature  was  affixed  by  a  Member 
of  Congressman  Rallsbacks  staff  in  the  Con- 
gressman's absence.   The  Congressman  pre- 
viously expressed  an  interest   In  supporting 
Congressman  Springer's  nomination  but  did 
not  personally  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
this  letter. 

Congress  of  the   UNrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  May  17,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Warren  Magnuson, 
Chairman.  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  is  planning  to  consider 
the  nomination  on  Monday,  May  21.  of  my 
former  colleague  from  Illinois,  William  L. 
Springer,  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

During  my  entire  period  of  more  than  ten 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress,  I  have  been 
Intimately  acquainted  on  a  personal  basis, 
as  well  as  In  an  official  capacity  with  Bill 
Springer. 

Congressman  Springer  brought  to  his  work 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  his  valuable 
talents  as  a  conscientious  and  skillful  at- 
torney. In  his  service  on  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
where  he  served  more  recently  as  a  ranking 
minority  Member,  he  demonstrated  a  talent 
for  getting  at  the  basic  truth  of  Important 
legislative  Issues  and  elaborating  upon  them 
In  a  most  effective  and  constructive  manner 
in  the  Committee,  and  in  his  presentations 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  should  add  that  with  very  few  exceptions, 
Congressman  Springer  presented  legislative 
Issues  In  a  thoroughly  bi-partisan  manner. 
This  was  especially  Important  when  the 
House  was  dealing  with  Issues  relative  to 
human  health  and  safety,  as  well  as  subjects 
of  communcations,  and  similar  far-reaching 
public  issues  which,  of  course,  are  quite 
distinct  from  partisan  considerations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  individual  excel- 
lence of  ability,  integrity  and  temperament, 
there  is  certainly  no  person  whom  I  would 
deem  better  qualified  for  Fervicc  on  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  I  hope  indeed  that 
the  Senate  will  favorably  consider  Congress- 
man Springer's  nomination  when  It  is 
brought  to  the  Floor  next  Monday. 
Sincerely  your-:. 

Robert  McClory. 
Member  of  Congre.'<s. 


Washington.  D.C. 

May  17.  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 
Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  have  noted  that  the  Senate 
on  Monday  will  consider  the  nomination  of 
William  L.  Springer  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Conuiilsslon. 

Having  known  Bill  Springer  a  relatively 
short  time,  while  you  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  for  many  years  in  the  Illi- 
nois Congressional  delegation,  I  would  not 
ordinarily  presume  to  write  to  you  on  the 
matter  of  his  confirmation. 

However,  one  of  my  House  colleagues. 
Representative  George  E.  Brown,  Jr..  has 
circulated  a  letter  asking  other  Members  to 
Join  him  In  requesting  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  to  reconsider  and  reject 
Bill's  nomination.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
despite  this  plea  the  nomination  has  since 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Senator  Magnuson. 

Bill's  22  years  of  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  capped  by  his  able  minority 
leadership  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  over  a  period  of  more 
than  eight  years,  reflected  credit  on  our  party 
and  our  State  of  Illinois. 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  only  vote  to  con- 
firm Bill's  nomination  but  also  will  speak  and 
work  in  his  behalf. 

I  cannot  believe  that  very  many  House 
Members  associated  themselves  with  Con- 
gressman Brown's  effort.  If  the  Constitution 
allowed  the  House  to  participate  in  the  con- 
firmation process,  I  am  convinced  that  Bill 
would  be  confirmed  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Nevertheless,  I  felt  compelled  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Congressman  Brown's  letter  to 
put  myself  on  record  with  both  you  and 
Senator  Stevenson  in  full  support  of  the 
President's  nomination  of  Bill  Springer.  He 
was  a  great  Congressman  and  will  be  a 
great  commissioner  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Sincerely, 

George  M.  O'Brien, 
-  Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the   United  States. 

House  of  Represe.ntatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  ?f ,  1973. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  urge  Senate  con- 
firmation of  former  Congressman  William  L. 
Springer's  appointment  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  I  have  known  and  worked  with 
BUI  Springer  during  all  of  the  16  years  that 
I  have  served  on  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  He  has  been 
an  able  Congressman  whose  advice  and  lead- 
ership have  mea.it  much  to  me  during  that 
period  of  time.  He  is  an  out.standlag  Ameri- 
can and  I  know  nothing  derocatorj-  about 
him.  I  believe  sincerely  that  Bill  can  be 
trusted  in  any  position  of  respor.sibility  in 
which  he  may  be  placed.  He  has  served 
honorably  ar.d  with  dedication  In  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  I  am  certain  that  he 
would  continue  that  s.%me  level  of  ser\'lce  as 
a  Member  of  the  Feedral  Power  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

John  Jarman, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC  .  May  18,  1973. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Is  about  to  make  an  Important  deci- 
sion on  a  nomination  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  I  feel  that  I  would  ')e  remiss 
in  my  concern  for  sound  government  and  ef- 
fective and  decent  administration  if  I  did 
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not  take  this  opportunity  to  enaorse  without 
reservation  the  nomination  of  my  erstwhile 
colleague,  William  Springer  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Springer  was.  as  I  am  sure  you  know, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Comxnlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, on  Which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve. 
In  that  sense,  he  was  my  "leader"  on  the 
Committee.  It  should  be  emphasized,  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  that  capacity  his  decisions  on 
legislative  matters  were  never  taken  on  a  po- 
litical partisan  basis.  Our  decisions,  through 
that  leadership,  were  uniformly  made  on  a 
merit  basis,  I.e.,  what  was  good  for  the 
people. 

This  point  is  underlined,  if  I  may  so  sug- 
gest, by  the  testimony  offered  in  his  behalf 
to  your  Committees  by  three  Democratic 
stalwarts  of  our  Committee — Chairman  Har- 
ley  Staggers  and  Messrs.  John  Dingell  and 
Paul  Rogers.  Mr.  Springer  was  a  conscien- 
tious, active  and  hard-working  member  of 
our  Commerce  Committee  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  be  the  same  Iclnd  of  com- 
petent FPC  Commissioner.  His  character  and 
Integrity  are  unimpeachable. 

I  trust  you  and  your  colleagues  will  con- 
sider this  letter  In  the  spirit  that  It  Is  writ- 
ten— an  effort  to  secure  able  and  devoted 
public  servants  on  our  Independent  agencies 
whose  background  and  training  and  experi- 
ence Insures  that  they  will  not  forget  that 
the  agency  on  which  they  serve  is  truly  an 
Independent  arm  of  Congress. 

Respectfully  and  Sincerely, 

Joe  Skubitz. 


Congress  of  the   UNrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  May  18,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  strongly 
recommend  the  nomination  of  BUI  Springer 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  He  will 
make  one  of  the  most  able  Commissioners 
on  the  FPC. 

BUI  Springer  has  been  a  colleague  of  mme 
since  my  flrst  term  In  Congress.  He  served 
with  me  on  the  House  Commerce  Committee 
where  he  worked  closely  with  the  majority 
leadership  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee. 

It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  earned  his 
reputation  as  a  hard  working,  effective 
leader.  He  had  the  abUlty  to  view  each  Is- 
sue with  an  open  mind  and  make  decisions 
only  after  the  most  serious  and  careful 
analysis.  Whether  It  was  on  the  Floor  or  In 
sub-committee  or  In  committee,  the  In- 
fluences of  his  leadership  were  felt.  Putting 
aside  partisan  feeimg  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  he  was  able  to  work  ef- 
fectively with  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  FVsrelgn  Commerce  Committee, 
Congressman  Harley  Staggers. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Staggers  as  well  as 
Congressman  Paul  Rodgers  and  John  Dingell 
have  all  expressed  their  support  for  the  nom- 
ination of  BUI  Springer  before  your  com- 
mittee. It  Is  recommendations  such  as  these 
that  give  the  best  Indication  of  the  bl- 
partlsan-across-the-pollt  leal -spectrum  sup- 
port for  the  confirmation  of  Bill  Springer. 

I  urge  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
confirm  William  L.  Springer  on  the  basU  of 
his  falthftU  and  meritorious  sprvlce  to  this 
country  In  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  with  the  knowledge  that 
his  attributes  will  enhance  the  effectiveness 
and  the  stature  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  M.  Collins. 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  some  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  this  nomi- 
nation centered  around  the  lack  of  a  def- 


inite constxnner  representative  on  the 
FPC.  Though  no  one  has  questioned  the 
integrity  or  the  ability  of  Bill  Springer, 
opposition  has  been  heard  because  some 
do  not  consider  him  a  consumer  rep- 
resentative. First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  that  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  ad- 
vocacy of  consumer  interests  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  fought  many  long  battles  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  com- 
mittee— along  with  my  colleagues,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut — to  give 
the  consumer  representative  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  know  of  some  of  the  opposition  we 
have  had  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  bill.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  frus- 
trated in  our  efforts  to  have  the  con- 
sumer interests  paramount.  However,  I 
wUl  not  be  deterred  from  carrying  on 
this  fight  for  the  consumer  in  the  future. 
Nor  do  I  feel  that  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Bill  Springer  will  in 
any  way  impede  our  progress  in  carry- 
ing out  the  consumer  and  public  interest. 

I  am  confident  that  Bill  Springer  will 
fairly  and  fully  represent  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  on  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  as  well  as  the  public  in- 
terest. 

I  have  personally  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  him.  and  I  have  received  his 
assurance  that  he  would  always  keep  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  paramotmt. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
statement  that  Mr.  Springer  has  given 
to  me  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Springer  said: 

I  have.  In  my  22  years  In  the  House, 
served  the  "public  interest."  On  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  my  duty  wUl  be  to 
serve  the  "public  Interest  and  only  the  pub- 
lic Interest."  The  courts  have  Interpreted 
the  "public  Interest"  to  Include  all  parties 
to  any  matter  before  the  Commission — In- 
cluding all  consumers — and  there  are  often 
more  than  one  class  of  consumers.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  enactment  of  the  FPC  was  to 
be  sure  that  the  consumer  received  gas  or 
electric  service  at  the  lowest  jxeslble  cost 
consistent  with  an  adequate  supply.  There  is 
no  one  except  the  Commission  who  can 
protect  the  consumer — that  Is  the  Com- 
mission's Job — and  as  a  Commissioner  I 
expect  to  carry  out  that  duty  fully  and 
fairly  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  court  decisions  pursuant  thereto. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  with 
Mr.  Springer  my  own  deep  concern 
about  regulatory  agencies  that  too  fre- 
quently become  representatives  of  the 
industry  they  are  supposed  to  regulate, 
I  could  enumerate  the  number  of  in- 
stances In  which  this  has  happened. 

Mr.  Springer  is  well  aware  of  my  deep 
concern  in  thLs  regard,  and  I  have  his 
absolute  guarantee  and  assurance  that 
his  appointment  would  be  consistent 
with  protecting  the  public  interest 
against  wliatever  vested  interests  there 
may  be,  or  special  or  private  interests 
that  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
general  welfare  and  good. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  FPC 
needs  men  and  women  who  will  have  as 
their  first  concern  the  interest  of  the 
consumer.  Perhaps  the  President  could 
have  nominated  a  person  whose  identi- 
fication with  consumer  affairs  was  more 
well  known.  Certainly  there  is  a  need  for 
such  individuals  to  serve  on  all  of  our 


regulatory  agencies.  However,  the  Con- 
gress has  given  to  the  President  the  re- 
sponsibility to  nominate  those  individ- 
uals he  believes  best  suited  to  serve  on 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Exercis- 
ing that  function,  the  President  has 
nominated  William  Springer.  Even  those 
who  oppose  the  nomination  have  ac- 
knowledged his  integrity. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Magnuson,  has  stated 
that: 

The  President  has  the  right  to  select  nom- 
mees  to  regulatory  agencies  of  his  own  choos- 
ing so  long  as  there  Is  no  evidence  of  unfit- 
ness,  moral  flaws,  or  conflicts  of  Interests. 

Bill  Springer  is  not  disqualified  for  any 
of  these  reasons.  In  fact,  no  one  doubts 
that  he  is  indeed  qualified  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  FPC.  The  only  question 
that  has  been  raised  is  that  it  might  have 
been  better  if  the  President  had  nomi- 
nated someone  else.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  President  has  nominated  Bill 
Springer,  not  someone  else.  He  is  quali- 
fied and  he  is  supported  by  those  who 
know  him  best,  his  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  Bill  Springer's  nomination, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  con- 
firm his  nomination  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  up  just  one  negative  point 
that  has  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  a  vote  cast  by  Mr.  Springer  in  1956 
on  the  amendments  to  the  National  Gas 
Act.  The  President  vetoed  the  bill  after 
Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota  stated 
that  there  had  been  a  major  private  in- 
terest offer  made  to  him.  That  was  a 
reprehensive  and  contemptible  action 
which  Senator  Case  promptly  and 
properly  brought  before  the  public  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  but 
I  feel  that  to  go  back  to  one  vote  by  one 
individual  15  years  ago  and  say  that  is  a 
basis  for  rejecting  his  nomination  today 
would  be  grossly  imfair — an  imfairness 
that  I  feel  certain  none  of  my  colleagues 
would  wish  to  participate  in. 

I  believe  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
vote  cast  by  Mr.  Springer  in  that  case— 
and  I  am  not  taking  any  position  on  the 
bill  itself  or  its  merits,  because  I  was 
not  in  Congress  at  the  time  and  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  debate  it — but 
I  take  particular  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Albert,  voted 
exactly  as  Mr.  Springer  did.  The 
late  great  majority  leader  of  the 
House,  Hale  Boggs,  and  the  present  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  Mansfield >.  when  he  first  entered 
the  Senate,  apparently  voted  identically. 
The  dean  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hayden, 
cast  his  vote  the  same  way,  and  the 
chairman  of  our  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Fulbright,  voted  iden- 
tlcaUy. 

The  bill  v.as  called  the  Harris-Ful- 
bright  bill.  The  distinguished  former 
Representative  from  Illinois  was  in  com- 
pany with  all  of  these  present  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senpte,  and  an  unusual  procedure,  as  I 
recall,  was  followed  where  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.'^e  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Ray- 
burn,  took  the  floor  to  speak  in  behalf 
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of  the  bill  and  then  cast  his  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  the  bill,  as  Mr.  Springer  did. 

Whether  he  cast  his  vote  rightly  or 
wrongly,  Mr.  Springer  was  in  such  dis- 
tinguished company  when  he  did  cast 
that  vote  that  I  feel  Mr.  Springer  can 
stand  on  that  record,  as  he  has  stood  on 
his  record  for  20  years,  without  apology 
or  concern  to  anyone. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  support  this  nomination,  and  I  do  so 
based  on  two  decades  of  knowledge  of 
the  distinguished  nominee,  and  my  feel- 
ings that  in  the  commitments  he  has 
personally  given  to  the  Senator  from 
Dlinois,  that  I  have  read  into  the  Record. 
and  that  he  has  given  to  me  verbally 
as  well,  he  not  only  will  be  a  very  dis- 
tinguished member  of  this  Commission 
at  a  very  crucial  time  in  the  energy  crisis 
we  face  in  this  country,  but  will  serve 
the  public  interest,  by  which  we  mean  the 
interest  of  the  consumers,  and  will  not 
be  there  as  just  simply  a  representative 
of  the  producer. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  The  statements  that  were 
filed  by  the  several  Senators  who  are 
opposing  this  nomination  when  it  came 
out  of  the  committee  reflect  basically  the 
concern  which  I  continue  to  share,  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  reflected  in  the  vote 
soon  to  occur. 

Perhaps  the  only  additional  point  I 
should  make,  having  listened  to  the  de- 
bate, is  that,  as  in  so  many  areas.  Con- 
gress and  more  specifically  the  Senate 
is  subject  to  criticism  for  a  loss  of  sight, 
over  the  years,  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  we  established  these  commissions. 
The  commissions,  if  I  may  risk  over- 
simplification, are  ours.  We  have  con- 
cluded that  certain  regulatory  activities 
have  gotten  to  a  point  where,  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis,  Congress  itself  is  inept  and 
ill-equipped  to  make  decisions.  So  we 
create  a  commission,  and  in  this  case  we 
called  it  the  Power  Commission.  In  sub- 
stance, we  say  to  them.  "Gentlemen"  or 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  do  for  us 
what  we  like  to  think  we  would  do  if  we 
had  your  skill  and  the  time  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  problems  that  confront 
you." 

Somehow  or  other,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  we  have  come  to  think  of  these 
things  as.  yes.  quasilegislative.  but  also 
quasiexecutive  and  quasijudicial.  Some- 
where in  the  course  of  time  there  has 
been  a  slippage,  and  we  tend  now  to  look 
upon  nominations  to  these  commissions 
as  we  would  look  upon  most  Executive 
nominations. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said,  is 
the  man  honest?  Mr.  Springer,  we  all 
know,  is  eminently  honest.  Does  he  have 
a  conflict  of  interest?  Not  as  far  as  I 
know.  Is  he  intelligent?  Clearly,  yes. 

"Let  us  confirm  him.  then.  Do  not  in- 
quire"— this  theory  would  have  it — "as 
to  his  philosophy." 

To  what  extent  will  he  in  fact  play 
the  role  that  the  Senate  and  Congress 
would  play  if  we  had  not  set  up  this  in- 
■»?pendent  agency?  It  is  to  this  point 
that  I  would  invite  our  attention.  I  think 


we  do  not  have  to  claim  that  these  agen- 
cies are  exclusively  accountable  to  Con- 
gress in  order  to  claim  that  Congress 
should  treat  the  appointment  of  these 
members  as  different  from  appointments 
to  the  President's  Cabinet.  We  do  not 
have  to  claim  they  are  exclusively  our 
agency  out  there.  But  I  suggest  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  argue  that  they  were 
playing  other  than  a  principal  role  in 
discharging  legislative  action  and  deci- 
sion. 

There  is  a  quality  of  the  Executive 
about  it,  because  they  then  undertake 
to  apply  the  rules — which  is  another  way 
of  saying  the  laws — that  they  have  been 
authorized  to  write.  And  there  is  a  degree 
of  the  judicial  and  quasijudicial.  in  that 
some  of  them  undertake  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  economic  units 
subject  to  the  regulations  have  com- 
plied with  the  rules  that  they  have  writ- 
ten. More  than  anything  else,  we  are 
talking  now  about  the  staffing  of  one  of 
our  auxiliaries — one  of  Congress  atixi- 
liaries. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
completely  right  that  it  is  unfortunate 
some  of  us  have  finally  reached  the  con- 
clusion we  should  begin  to  regain  the 
kind  of  control,  if  you  will,  that  initial- 
ly Congress  intended  to  retain  when  it 
set  up  these  separate  legislative  agencies 
in  the  first  place.  It  is  regrettable  that  a 
man  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  to 
many  of  us,  a  man  of  great  integrity, 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  first  two  nomi- 
nees to  come  along  after  some  of  us  have 
decided  we  should  do  more  than  inquire 
whether  a  nominee  is  just  honest,  intel- 
ligent, and  has  no  conflict  of  interest. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  this  vote  may  be,  it 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  day; 
namely,  one  where  we  will  find  the  Senate 
looking  at  the  agencies  and  seeing  in 
them  what  our  predecessors  intended  to 
create  when  they  established  them — our 
arm,  our  agent,  and  how  representative 
and  how  composite  are  they  in  their 
philosophies. 

This  suggestion  I  would  urge  be 
adopted  in  our  consideration,  from  this 
day  forward,  of  nominees  to  all  the 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  have  concluded  I  must  vote  to  op- 
pose the  confirmation  of  Mr.  William  L. 
Springer  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Originally  the  regiilatory  fimctions  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the 
other  independent  regulatory  agencies 
were  performed  by  Congress.  Because 
such  regulation  was  complex  and  re- 
quired a  high  degree  of  expertise.  Con- 
gress performed  these  functions  inade- 
quately. Congress  then  delegated  the  per- 
formance of  these  specialized  duties  to 
newly  created  independent  regulatory 
commissions.  In  carrying  out  such  duties 
these  agencies  perform  quasi-legislative 
functions. 

But  in  order  to  perform  their  fimc- 
tions properly,  the  independent  regula- 
tory agencies,  like  the  Congress,  must 
have  balanced  representation  of  many 
viewpoints.  Such  bodies  need  a  diversity 
of  opinion  that  cuts  across  the  spectrum 
of  viewpoints  in  America.  Several  wit- 
nesses at  the  conflrmation  hearings  for 


these  nominees  testified  that  the  present 
Federal  Power  Commission  lacks  even 
one  vigorous  proconsumer  member.  Per- 
haps as  a  consequence,  the  Commission, 
usually  without  dissent  and  fiequently 
over  the  opposition  of  consumer  repre- 
sentatives, has  in  recent  years  adopted 
the  basic  views  and  the  ever-higher 
prices  urged  by  the  regulated  industries. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  was  es- 
tablished in  1920  with  a  strong  statutory 
mandate  in  envirorunental  and  consumer 
protection.  It  regulates  the  wholesale 
price  of  electricity  and  natural  gas  and 
the  construction  of  non-Federal  hydro- 
electric projects  and  natural  gas  facili- 
ties. As  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  noted, 
it  has  jurisdiction  over  industries  whose 
gross  revenues  exceed  $30  billion  per  year. 
In  light  of  the  environmental  and  energy 
difficulties  facing  the  Nation  today,  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion are  of  paramount  importance.  It 
must  meet  the  challenge  of  sissuring  ade- 
quate supplies  of  energy  while  protecting 
the  environment  and  maintaining  util- 
ity prices  at  the  lowest  reasonable  level. 
Thus,  the  role  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  a  very  demanding  one. 
The  pubhc  is  legitimately  skeptical  to- 
ward regulatory  agencies  whose  Impor- 
tant positions  are  assumed  in  the  hands 
of  persons  from  the  industries  to  be  regu- 
lated or  by  persons  who  have  a  past  rec- 
ord that  is  not  generally  consumer 
oriented.  Since  the  primary  piu'pose  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  to  perform  this  mis- 
sion the  FPC  needs  strong  consiuner 
spokesmen.  The  nominee  does  not  ap- 
pear to  fulflll  this  role. 

At  committee  hearings  Chairman 
Staggers  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  Con- 
gressmen Paul  Rogers  and  John  Dingell 
endorsed  former  Congressman  Springer's 
nomination.  On  the  other  hand,  four  wit- 
nesses opposed  Mr.  Springer's  nomina- 
tion, including  Congressman  George  E. 
Brown,  who  extensively  analyzed  the 
voting  record  of  Congressman  Springer. 
During  his  22  years  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Springer  supported  removing  from  the 
FPC  the  power  to  regulate  the  wellhead 
price  of  natural  gas.  He  consistently  vot- 
ed to  prefer  the  interest  of  private  power 
companies  to  the  interest  of  public  pow- 
er companies  to  the  ultimate  detriment 
of  the  energy  consumer.  The  League  of 
Conservation  Voters  in  its  evaluation  of 
Mr.  Springers  environmental  record  in 
1970  have  given  him  a  zero  rating.  The 
same  organization  in  1972  credited  him 
with  only  24  points  out  of  a  possible  100 
on  the  basis  of  environmental  issues  on 
which  he  voted  during  the  92d  Congress. 
It  may  indeed  seem  unfair  to  "blow 
the  whistle"  on  two  nominees  to  the  FPC, 
when  so  many  with  similar  backgrounds 
have  been  approved.  But  at  some  time 
the  line  must  be  drawn.  In  my  view  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  scrutinize 
carefully  regulatory  commission  nomi- 
nations and  reassert  its  duty  to  advise 
the  President. 

Mr.  Springer  is  an  able  man  whose  In- 
tegrity is  clear,  but  a  man  with  an  in- 
dustry orientation.  In  the  midst  of  an 
energy  and  environmental  crisis,  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  the  President 
to  appoint  at  least  two  FPC  Commission- 
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ers  out  of  five  whose  background  indi- 
cates an  impartial  or  consumer  orienta- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
think  what  has  been  said  illustrates  the 
point  that  has  to  be  made.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  reiterated  several  times, 
we  are  working  into  a  period  of  time 
when  the  delivery  of  energy  is  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  this  country  and, 
consequently,  the  consumer  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  who  pays  for  all  of  the 
energy,  is  our  greatest  concern. 

What  has  been  said  by  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  and  others  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  here  today  is  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  will  be- 
come totally  populated  by  industry  rep- 
resentatives and,  therefore,  will  become 
unbalanced  at  a  time  when  it  should  be 
at  its  greatest  strength. 

That  is  the  sole  basis  on  which  I  have 
risen  to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Springer.  I  believe  that  was  made  emi- 
nently clear  by  others  who  have  spoken 
here  today  and  who  have  joined  in  dis- 
senting heretofore. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Macnu- 
SON,  who  could  not  be  present  today,  re- 
quested that  the  following  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record  of  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam L.  Springer  to  be  a  Federal  Power 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  an  informative  state- 
ment of  recent  developments  at  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  which  is  relevant 
to  this  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  May  14.  1973. 
Hon.  Warren^.  Macntison, 
Chairman.  Senate  Commerce  Comm.ittee.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  nomination 
of  my  colleague.  William  L.  Springer,  for  a 
position  of  membership  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Bill  Springer  has  an  outstanding  record 
of  knowledge  and  expertise  in  this  area  and 
this,  coupled  with  an  honest  nature  and  an 
Impartial  outlook,  makes  him  ideally  suited 
for  this  position  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

I  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to 
approve  the  nomination  of  this  able  Indi- 
vidual at  the  earliest  possible  date.  His  selec- 
tion to  this  important  post  will  prove  a  credit 
to  the  Judgment  of  your  honorable  commit- 
tee and  to  the  House  where  he  has  so  ably 
served. 

Sincerely, 

Roger  H.  Zion, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  May  17. 1973. 
Hon.  Warren  Macnuson. 

Chairman.  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  is  planning  to  consider 
the  nomination  on  Monday,  May  21,  of  my 
former  colleague  from  Illinois.  William  L. 
Springer,  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

During  my  entire  period  of  more  than  ten 
years  of  service  In  the  Congress,  I  have 
been   Intimately   acquainted   on   a  personal 


basis,  as  well  as  In  an  official  capacity  with 
Bll!  Springer. 

Congressman  Springer  brought  to  his  work 
in  the  Hou«e  of  Representatives  his  valuable 
talents  as  a  conscientious  and  skillful 
attorney.  In  his  service  on  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commltttee, 
where  he  served  more  recently  as  a  ranking 
minority  Member,  he  demonstrated  a  talent 
for  getting  at  the  basic  truth  of  Important 
legislative  Is-^ues  and  elaborating  upon  them 
in  a  most  effective  and  constructive  manner 
in  the  Committee,  and  in  his  presentations 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  should  add  that  with  very  few  exceptions. 
Congressman  Springer  presented  legislative 
issues  in  a  thoroughly  bi-partisan  manner. 
This  was  especially  Important  when  the 
House  was  dealing  with  Issues  relative  to 
human  health  and  safety,  as  well  as  subjects 
of  communications,  and  similar  far-reaching 
public  issues  which,  of  course,  are  quite  dis- 
tinct  from  partisan  considerations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Individual  excel- 
lence of  ability.  Integrity  and  temperament, 
there  is  certainly  no  person  whom  I  would 
deem  better  qualified  for  service  on  the  Fed- 
eral Po'.ver  Commission.  I  hope  indeed  that 
the  Senate  will  favorably  consider  Congress- 
man Springer's  nomination  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  Floor  next  Monday. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  McClory. 
Member  of  Congress. 


HofSE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  May  18.  1973. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman,   Senate   Commerce   Committee. 
New    Senate    Office    Building.    Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  present  my  whole- 
hearted and  fullest  endorsement  and  recom- 
mendation in  behalf  of  my  former  colleague 
and  distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  Honorable  William 
L.  Springer.  In  a  word,  he  Is  an  exceptional 
nominee  fcr  appointment  to  the  Federal 
Power  CDmmlssion  now  \u-.der  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

As  one  who  has  served  with  Bill  Springer 
for  12  years  In  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  for  over  eight  years  on 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  know  of  no  finer  gentleman  or  a 
mere  capable  one. 

I  think  the  stature  and  esteem  held  by 
so  many  of  his  former  colleagues  Is  best  Illus- 
trated by  the  warm  and  strong  support  of 
his  nomination  to  the  Commission  by  per- 
sonal testimony  of  his  former  Democrat  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
Congressman  Paul  G.  Rogers  and  Congres- 
man  John  D.  Dingel.  I  am  honored  to  Join 
with  them  in  presenting  the  highest  possible 
recommendation    In    Bill    Springer's    behalf. 

I  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  include  this 
sp>ecial  communication  as  part  of  the  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  the 
nomination  of  BUI  Springer  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

James  Harvey. 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representattves. 
Washington,  DC,  May  18, 1973. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnvson. 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Is  about  to  make  an  Important  deci- 
sion on  a  nomination  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  I  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss 
in  my  concern  for  sound  government  and 
effective  and  decent  administration  if  I  did 
not  take  this  opportunity  to  endorse  wlth- 
o-it  reservHilon  the  nomination  of  my  erst- 
while colleague  William  Springer  of  Illinois. 


Mr.  Springer  was,  as  I  am  sure  you  know, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, on  which  I  have  tf'.e  honor  to  serve. 
In  that  sense,  he  was  my  "leader"  on  the 
Committee.  It  should  be  emphasized,  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  that  capacity  his  decisions  on 
legislative  matters  were  never  taken  on  a  po- 
litical partisan  basis.  Our  decisions,  through 
that  leadership,  were  uniformly  made  on  a 
merit  basis,  i.e..  what  was  good  for  the  people. 

This  point  is  underlined,  if  I  may  so  sug- 
gest, by  the  testimony  offered  In  his  behalf  to 
your  Committees  by  three  Democratic  stal- 
warts of  our  Committee — Chairman  Harley 
Staggers  and  Messrs.  John  Dingell  and  Paul 
Rogers.  Mr.  Springer  was  a  conscientious, 
active  and  hard-working  member  of  our 
Commerce  Cnmmittee  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  will  be  the  same  kind  of  competent 
FPC  Commissioner.  His  character  and  Integ- 
rity are  unimpeachable. 

I  trust  you  and  your  colleagues  will  con- 
sider this  letter  in  the  spirit  that  it  is  writ- 
ten— an  effort  to  secure  able  and  devoted 
public  servants  on  our  independent  agencies 
whose  background  and  trainii-.g  and  ex- 
perience Insures  that  they  will  not  forget 
that  the  agency  on  which  they  serve  is  truly 
an  Independent  arm  of  Congress. 
Respectfully  and   Sincerely. 

Joe  Skcbitz. 


Federal  Power  Commission  Developments 
(By  Frank  Frisk,  Jr.) 

In  a  panel  session  devoted  to  power  sup- 
ply matters  It  is  difficult  to  choose  the  areas 
of  Federal  Power  Commission  activity  which 
have  the  greatest  Impact  on  municipally- 
owned  electric  utilities.  Power  supply  is  really 
a  question  of  making  a  choice.  As  far  as  FPC 
is  concerned,  by  the  time  you  are  involved 
in  a  typical  rate  case  It  usually  means  the 
choice  was  made  to  purchase  at  wholesale 
from  a  private  power  company,  instead  of 
self-generation  or  a  purchase  from  utilities 
which  are  not  imder  Commission  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  would  not  like  to  spend  the  time  today 
discussing  rate  matters  alone.  In  many  in- 
stances, struggling  through  a  rate  proceed- 
ing means  the  purchasing  utility  has  no 
alternative.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  current  rate  cases  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  alternatives  has  been  pursued  by  pub- 
licly-owned utilities  with  some  success  at 
FPC. 

The  Commission's  doorstep  Is  presently 
loaded  with  power  supply  orphans.  These  are 
Issues  and  legal  rights  which  have  found 
shelter  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
under  prelicenslng  antitrust  review,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  courts  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  as  well  as  In  proceedings  before  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  under 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

But,  the  legal  historian  a  century  from 
now  is  going  to  look  In  disbelief  at  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  and  wonder  why  many  power 
supply  solutions  available  at  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  so  slow  in  arriving.  Just  con- 
sider what  Congress  provided  in  Section  202 
(a)  of  the  Act: 

"For  the  purpose  of  assuring  an  abundant 
supply  of  electric  energy  throughout  the 
United  States  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy  and  with  regard  to  the  proper  util- 
ization and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, the  Commission  is  empowered  and 
directed  to  divide  the  country  Into  regional 
districts  for  the  voluntary  interconnection 
and  coordination  of  facilities  for  the  genera- 
tion, transmission,  and  sale  of  electric  en- 
ergy ...  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  promote  and  encourage  such  Inter- 
connection and  coordination."  /^ 

This  essentially  voluntary  mandate  was 
supplemented  by  the  Involuntary  Intercon- 
nection provisions  of  Section  202.  Yet,  It  has 
not  been  the  Federal  Power  Act  that  has  been 
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giving  the  consumers  of  publicly-owned  util- 
ities an  "abundant"  supply  of  power  at  a 
fair  price  in  recent  years — it  has  been  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  That  1890  statute, 
and  the  principles  of  fair  competition  It  em- 
bodies, is  perhaps  the  most  Important  legal 
tool  available  to  publicly-owned  electric  utll- 
Uies  in  1973,  and  they  have  been  raising  It  In 
many  forums.  Granted,  there  have  been  some 
successes  at  the  FPC,  as  those  few  publicly- 
owned  utilities  which  received  rate  decreases 
or  an  interconnection  can  confirm.  But,  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  hopeful 
mandate  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  Is  a 
reality. 

What  about  the  future  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission?  Consider  the  words  of 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  as  he  com- 
mented on  the  recent  nomination  of  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Morris  to  sit  on  the  Commission: 

"There  have  been  dark  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  FPC,  and  today  again  It  has  ap- 
parently adopted  the  views  of  the  Industries 
It  was  designed  to  regulate.  It  Is  not  the 
function  of  the  FPC  to  aid  gas  producers, 
pipelines  and  electric  utilities  to  maximize 
profits  regardless  of  costs  to  the  consumer." 

Dr.  Morris,  a  San  Francisco  attorney,  who 
spent  fifteen  years  representiiig  Standard  Oil 
Company,  brought  dissenting  views  from 
Senators  Hart  of  Michigan,  Moss  of  Utah,  and 
HoUlngs  of  South  Carolina.  Se^iators  Hart, 
Mo^,  and  Tunney  of  California  also  oppmsed 
the  nomlnatlcn  of  William  L.  Springer,  a 
former  congressman  from  Illinois,  who  ac- 
cording to  committee  witnesses,  cast  voles 
Ir.  favor  of  private  utility  positions,  voted 
to  remove  FPC's  power  to  regulate  wellhead 
J..1S  ;.rices,  and  was  agalnit  consumer  leg- 
kilaiion. 

Publicly-owned  utilities  can  only  hope 
these  nominees.  If  approved  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate, win  look  to  the  future,  not  the  past,  and 
address  the  problems  before  the  Commission 
with  the  consumer  in  mmd. 

rate  proceedings 

The  biggest  immediate  consumer  problem 
before  the  C^mmlstion  is  rates.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1972  there  were  660  new  rate 
filings  and  changes  pending,  compared  to  380 
pending  Just  three  months  earlier.  In  that 
q  larter,  FPC  accepted  for  filing  $35,872  In 
rate  reductions,  and  $3,535,462  In  rate  In- 
creases. The  proposed  Increases  pending 
tc-.aled  $139,736,321,  of  which  $134,272,959 
had  been  suspended. 

Net  too  long  ago  a  slight  increase  In  rates 
would  raise  the  issue  of  Just  how  much  money 
s'.  ould  be  e:<pended  In  putting  on  a  rate  case 
at  the  Commission.  With  the  magnitude  of 
Increases  being  what  they  are  today,  that 
question  is  easy  to  answer — hire  the  best 
lawyer  and  rate  consultant  you  can  find  and 
fight.  But  h-iw? 

Consider  the  case  of  three  cities  in  Cali- 
fornia (Anaheim,  Banning  and  Riverside) 
which  received  a  notice  in  March.  1971  of  a  $2 
million  annual  whoIe.5,-ile  rate  increase.  This 
co'ild  have  been  considered  a  "garde:i  var- 
iety" rale  case;  but.  these  three  cities  looked 
at  !t  In  a  much  different  perspective.  They 
were  a:i-requ;r?me:its  ctrstomers  v.  ho  de- 
cided to  fight  for  pr.ver  supply  choices,  and 
t:-.ey  attacked  the  filing  both  on  its  merits 
and  on  the  theory  that  t^e  contracts  the 
Commission  was  asked  to  approve  were  but 
part  of  an  attempt  by  the  company  to 
monopolize  generation  and  transmission  In 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act. 

Anaheim,  Bannl;ig.  and  Riverside  exercised 
their  "discovery"  rights  a:id  searched  the 
compar.y  files  for  evlde:ice  in  support  of  their 
antitrust  allegations.  What  they  found  is  not 
known.  What  they  settled  the  ca.se  for  is  well- 
known.' 
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220  kv  transmission  service,  instead  of  66 
kv  and  lower. 

A  high  voltage  discount  operable  until 
November,  1977. 

No  new  all-requirements  rate  filings  until 
June,  1973,  which  they  may  oppose. 

Combined  dispatch  of  power,  sharing  of 
reserves,  transmission  service,  purchase  and 
sale  of  capacity  or  energy  or  other  supple- 
mental services  as  part  of  integrated  opera- 
tion between  the  cities  and  the  company. 

Partial  requirements  services. 

Transmission  service  (220  kv)  for  power 
sources  of  the  company  or  others. 

Participation  In  r.ew  generating  units. 

Wheeling  cf  lay-off  power  from  the  Navajo 
PrL,ject. 

For  starters,  that  Is  not  too  bad.  But,  in 
addition,  they  received  the  sum  of  $3,125,000 
cash.  Overall,  the  effect  was  a  rate  decrease 
for  these  three  cities. 

More  Importantly,  they  broke  out  of  the 
all-requirements  box  and  established  full 
utility  recognition  for  themselves.  Imagina- 
tive— yes;  Courageous — yes;  Essentlal^yes; 
Trend-setting — no,  as  far  as  this  Federal 
Power  Commission  seems  to  indicate. 

Not  too  long  ago  a  prominent  politician 
remarked:  "Watch  what  we  do,  not  what  we 
say."  In  a  recent  rate  case  Involving  the 
wholesale  customers  of  Duke  Power  Com- 
pany, the  Commission  stated:  ".  .  .  we  are 
committed  to  the  elimination  of  anticom- 
petitive tariff  provisions."-  That  bit  of  pub- 
lic relations  was  found  in  response  to  a  peti- 
tion for  rehearing  In  the  Duke  case.  What 
the  FPC  did  was  to  turn  aside  the  allegations 
of  the  municipal  customers  to  the  effect  that 

( 1 )  Duke's  rates  Imposed  an  anticompetitive 
"price  squeeze"  on  the  wholesale  customers, 

(2)  Duke  has  engaged  in  activities  in  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  (3)  Duke's 
rates  should  be  set  on  an  incremental  basis. 
Instead  of  fully  allocated  costs.'' 

From  a  ratemaklng  standpoint,  the  Com- 
mission In  Duke  virtually  Ignored  the  evi- 
dence presented  and  examined  during  hear- 
ings on  the  rate  filing,  all  of  which  related 
to  a  1969  test  year.  Instead,  It  adopted  a 
"trending"  policy  to  Justify  the  increase. 
Form  I  filings  made  by  the  company  after 
the  proposed  rates  were  filed,  which  were 
never  subjected  to  scrutiny  in  the  hear- 
ings, were  the  b.isls  for  this  gift  to  the  Duke 
Power  Co. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  gift  is  on  appeal, 
and  the  eventual  outcome  may  also  have  an 
effect  on  the  fate  of  rulemaking  R-4G3.  the 
ultimate  bequest  from  a  regulatory  body 
which  has  ceased  to  function. 

R-463  was  Issued  by  the  Commission  on 
December  14,  1972 — Just  four  days  before 
Duke  was  decided.  If  adopted.  It  would  turn 
FPC  ratemaklng  upside  down  by  adopting 
estimated  future  costs  as  the  basis  for  set- 
ting reasonable  rates — not  actual  costs,  not 
costs  which  are  known  and  measurable  in 
the  future,  but  estimated  costs.  We  can't 
predict  the  future  rate  of  inflation.  We  can't 
predict  the  future  rate  of  economic  grov,-th. 
We  can't  even  predict  future  population 
changes.  But,  according  to  the  FPC,  v.-e  can 
predict  future  costs  to  be  incurred  by  private 
power  companies. 

APPA  didn't  think  it  could.  An  unprece- 
dented number  of  Sen.ators  and  Representa- 
tives let  the  FPC  know  they  didn't  think  It 
was  po.sslble  either. 

APPA's  comments  to  the  Commission  ca'e 
the  reasons  why  this  rulemaking  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  sound  regulation : 

There  Is  no  consensus  of  opl:iion  on  what 
methods  could  or  should  be  used  in  fore- 
casting a  future  "test  period." 

No  attempt  was  made  to  set  any  stand- 
ards for  future  cost  predictions. 

Even  standard  economic  indices,  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic's  Consumer 
Pri?e  Index  and  the  'Wholesale  Price  Index, 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  do  not  cor- 
respond with  cost  changes  experienced  by 
electric  utilities. 


Every  Incentive  Is  given  to  a  filing  private 
company  to  make  the  future  estimated  costs 
as  high  as  possible;  then,  to  preserve  the 
validity  of  the  estimates,  self-fuinillng 
prophecies  will  Insure  that  the  necessary 
costs  are  incurred. 

If  the  Duke  case  is  the  guideline,  every 
Form  I  filing  by  the  210  Class  A  &  B  private 
companies  could  give  rise  to  a  rate  contest — 
the  FPC  docket  would  be  a  procedural  morass. 

These  objections  are  only  the  highlights. 
There  are  many  more,  including  the  most 
basic  Issue  of  all:  Does  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  have  t^e  legal  authority  to  de- 
part from  actvial-cost  related  ratemaklng  in 
favor  of  anticonsumer  crystal-ball-gazing.  I 
doubt  it,  and  I  hope  the  Commission  will 
abandon  the  proposed  rulemaking  in  R-463. 

However,  not  all  Is  lost  at  FPC.  For  ex- 
ample, in  November  of  1972.  twenty  munici- 
pal systems  and  their  supplier,  Ohio  Edison 
Company,  announced  a  rate  settlement  of 
$742,000,  Instead  of  the  proposed  $1,140,000. 
By  Itself,  no  big  deal;  but,  they  also  agreed 
with  the  company  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
entering  into  Joint  ownership  of  generating 
facilities.  That  Is  a  big  deal;  particularly  In 
Ohio,  where  municipal  systems  have  worked 
for  decades  to  secure  cooperation  and  power 
supply  alternatives. 

interconnections 

Interconnection,  that  mystical  concept  of 
electrical  surv^al,  reliability,  and  low-cost 
power.  Is  the  Subject  of  several  proceedings 
before  FPC.  Let  me  Just  report  on  two  cases 
in  which  some  action  has  recently  occurred. 

Elbow  Lake,  the  small  village  in  Minnesota 
which  started,  in  many  ways,  the  current  In- 
terest In  the  antitrust  laws  because  of  the 
Otter  Tail  case.'  Is  also  Involved  in  an  inter- 
connection case.  It  secured  FPC  approval  for 
both  a  temporary  and  permanent  Intercon- 
nection with  Otter  Tail  In  which  the  Com- 
mis.sion  ordered  the  company  to  give  a  credit 
to  the  village  of  "one-twelfth  of  the  annual 
interest  plus  principal  costs  of  Elbow  Lake's 
generating  plant.  .  .  ." 

However,  Otter  Tall  marched  up  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  Eighth  Circuit,  and 
was  successful  In  pursuadlng  the  court  that 
the  credit  allowed  violated  Section  202(b)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  which  provides  that 
FPC  "shall  have  no  authority  to  compel  the 
enlargement  of  generating  facilities.  .  .  ." ' 
If  allowed  to  stand,  the  court  reasoned.  It 
"forces  Otter  Tail,  in  substance,  to  purchase 
the  Elbow  Lake  generating  plant.  .  .  ."  The 
Got7iest':/Ze «  case  was  distinguished  because 
service  there  was  to  be  provided  on  an  "as 
available"  basis. 

The  City  of  Cleveland.  Ohio  was  recently 
denied  Its  requested  interconnection  by  the 
Commission."  Cleveland  asked  for  a  synchro- 
nous 69  kv  Interconnection  with  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating.  Sorry,  said  the  FPC, 
and  instead  It  ordered  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  synchronous  Interconnection  at 
138  kv.  Dismissing  the  petition  for  rehear- 
ing, the  Commlsion  again  denied  the  requests 
of  the  city,  and  stated  that  unless  the  terms 
of  its  earlier  order  were  agreed  to  within  15 
days,  the  interconnection  order  would 
become  Inoperative-  Antitrust  matters  were 
also  brushed  aside. 

pooling 
FPC  talks  a  lot  about  pooling.  Now.  It  has 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  about  pool- 
ing. The  docket  of  the  Commission  has  sev- 
eral cases  on  it  which  Involve  the  question  of 
exclusion  of  municipal  systems  from  pooling 
arraneemeiits.  Tliere  are  two  of  these  cases 
in  which  FPC  may  have  to  borrow  some 
langviage  fr.:ni  the  press  releases  it  issues  to 
define  what  a  f>ower  pool  In  the  public 
interest   is   supposed   to  be. 

Over  90  mvnicipal  svstems  and  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  In  the  Midwest  and  muni- 
cipal systems  In  New  England  have  put  the 
pooling  qi-.estlon  before  the  C^mml-'sslon. 
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Exclusion  Is  an  Issue  tu  both  the  Mld- 
Contlnent  Area  Power  Pool  (MAPP),  whlcb 
was  formed  by  private  companies  In  an 
eight-state  area  or  the  Midwest,  and  NE- 
POOL,  an  arrangement  put  together  by 
private  companies  In  New  England.  Because 
the  parties  In  the  NEPOOL  proceeding  are 
In  the  process  of  settling  their  differences,  I 
will  not  dwell  on  that  procedlng.  which 
started  In  1971.' 

The  MAPP  case,  however,  raises  very  sim- 
ilar Issues.' "  Among  their  objections  to  the 
proposed  pool,  the  Interveners  allege  the 
following: 

All  but  large  utilities  are  precluded  from 
participating. 

Provisions  of  the  agreement,  such  as  re- 
stricting membership  to  systems  having  an 
interconnection  of  115  kv  or  more  with  two 
or  more  utilities,  are  In  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust, laws. 

Activities  of  the  private  companies  In- 
volved, of  which  the  MAPP  agreement  Is  an 
example.  Including  acquisition  of  publicly- 
owned  utilities,  and  refusals  to  deal,  are  In 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Related  to  these  antitrust  objections  Is  the 
other  allegation  of  the  MAPP  Interveners,  In 
which  they  state  that  the  terms  of  the  pool 
do  not  ojjerate  U-  the  public  Interest  because 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  power  with- 
in the  agreement,  and  the  lack  of  a  coordi- 
nated plan  for  the  building  of  generation  and 
transmission  facilities.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time  PPC  has 
been  asked  to  deal  with  this  Issue. 

The  MAPP  Interveners  have  also  ques- 
tioned the  legality  of  the  participation  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the  pool,  say- 
ing that  this  participation  Is  In  violation  of 
federal  laws  giving  preference  In  the  sale 
of  power  from  federal  projects  to  public 
bodies  and  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

UNTLATERAl.     BATE     CHANGES 

For  reasons  unknown.  It  Just  takes  time  for 
this  FPC  to  realize  that  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  are  binding  on  it.  In  1956,  the  Court 
set  forth  the  so-called  Sierra-Mobile  "  doc- 
trine, which  prohibits  the  Commission  from 
approving  unilateral  rate  changes  by  Juris- 
dictional utilities  when  they  are  under  a 
contractual  obligation  to  provide  power  at 
the  agreed  rate  for  a  term  certain.  Today, 
when  FPC  faces  a  Sierra-Mobile  Issue,  and 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  It  has  been 
raised.  It  expresses  disgust  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  and  then  either  upholds 
or  turns  down  the  filing  based  on  analysis 
of  the  terms  of  the  contract.  All  in  all,  a 
very  unenthuslastlc  approach  In  the  light 
of  a  rather  clear  body  of  law. 

This  critical  attitude  toward  Sierra-Mobile 
may  have  to  be  abandoned  bv  the  Commis- 
sion. Pending  In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  case  which 
win  probably  shed  some  light  on  the  current 
state  of  the  doctrine.  That  case  Involves  the 
Indiana  &  Michigan  Power  Company,  and 
was  argued  last  month. 

In  that  case,  the  wholesale  contract  refers 
to  rates  set  in  a  tariff  filed  with  the  Indiana 
Public  Service  Commission  as  the  level  of 
payment  to  be  made  by  wholesale  customers. 
These  customers  argue  that  the  only  permis- 
sible rate   increases  which   may  be  made  are 

those   allowed   In   the   contract;    as   long   as 

the  tariff  referred  to  In  the  contract  Is  In  ef- 
fect, and  It  Is.  FPC  may  not  approve  a  rate 

Change  under  the  Siena-MoMe  doctrine.  If 

the  rate  is  "so  low  as  to  affect  the  public  In- 
terest" the  company's  relief  may  be  found  In 

Section  206  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  where 
the  Commission  can  raise  the  rates  unilat- 
erally. 

PRICE    SQUEEZES 

One  area  which  Is  receiving  a  good  deal  of 
attention  at  FPC  Is  the  so-called  "price 
squeeze"  placed  on  wholesale  purchasers  by 
their  suppliers.  This  issue  arises  when  the 


selling  company  sets  rates  at  a  level  whereby 
the  purchaser  cannot  compete  with  the  sup- 
plier's owh  Industrial  or  commercial  rates, 
and  has  been  attacked  by  municipal  electric 
systems  on  antitrust  grounds  and  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act. 

What  has  spurred  the  new  Interest  in  the 
price  squeeze  issue  Is  an  Initial  decision  is- 
sued on  November  29,  1972  by  an  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge,  wherein  It  was  held  that  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company  was  dis- 
criminating between  its  municipal  wholesale 
customers  and  industrial  customers  when  the 
wholesale  rate  was  higher  than  the  industrial 
rate."  The  ruling  allowed  refunds  to  the 
municipal  customers  for  a  314-day  period 
during  which  the  "price  squeeze"  was  In  ef- 
fect; after  that  period  the  company  raised  its 
rates  to  the  Industrial  customers  to  a  level 
higher  than  those  charged  the  municipal 
wholesale  customers. 

ANTITRUST    AND    FPC 

The  current  Inconsistent  attitude  of  the 
FPC  toward  antitrust  Issues  was  demon- 
strated v?ry  clearly  last  fall  on  the  day  the 
Otter  Tail  case  was  argued  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  The  first  case  heard  by  the 
Court  that  morning  was  Otter  Tail;  and,  the 
Commission  argued  that  Congress  gave  it  the 
primary  authority  to  consider  anticompeti- 
tive matters  under  Its  general  regulatory  au- 
thority, to  which  the  courts  should  defer.  The 
second  case  heard  that  morning  was  an  ap- 
peal by  municipal  systems  In  Louisiana 
(Lafayette  and  Plaquemlne)  from  a  decision 
by  FPC  In  which  it  was  determined  by  the 
Commission  that  It  did  not  have  to  examine 
antitrust  allegations  when  it  was  approving 
the  Issuance  of  securities  under  Section  204 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.>*  Thus,  In  one 
morning  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  took  the  position 
it  should  have  primary  Jurisdiction  over  anti- 
trust matters;  but.  In  the  case  of  Section  204, 
when  the  Issue  was  placed  squarely  before 
the  Commission,  it  begged  off. 

This  inconsistency  Is  further  compounded 
when  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
states : 

"The  capital  Intensive  requirements,  man- 
agement responsibilities,  need  for  new  and 
expended  facilities  and  accelerated  search  for 
gas  supplies  require  a  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
regulatory  process  In  relation  to  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  present  dichotomy  between 
antitrust  enforcement  as  a  method  of  regu- 
lating the  gas  and  electric  Industries  subject 
to  this  Commission's  regulation  may  be  coun- 
terproductive as  a  method  of  serving  the 
public  Interest.  I  have  twlvocated  a  searching 
re-examlnatlon  of  antitrust  jurisdiction  ap- 
plicable to  the  electric  and  gas  Industries.  We 
should  consider  at  the  93rd  Congress  the  ex- 
tent to  which  plenary  Jurisdiction  should  be 
conferred  upon  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  resolve  antitrust  issues  concerning 
Jurisdictional  gas  and  electric  utilities."  '^ 

While  the  Industry  and  the  Commission 
issue  releases  and  give  speeches  concerning 
matters  of  reliability,  planning,  cooperation, 
and  regional  pooling,  the  fact  remains  that 
In  many  parts  of  the  nation  the  large  pri- 
vate utilities  are  engaging  in  exclusionary 
and  monopolistic  practices  which  are  de- 
signed to  choke  off  competition  from  the  con- 

sumer-owned  segment  of  the  industry.  It  Is 

also  a  fact  that  the  participation  gains  made 

by  small  utilities  within  the  last  few  years 

have  been  a  direct  result  of  the  antitrust 

laws. 

Otter    Tail   represents   only   the   tip   of   the 

Iceberg.  I  frequently  hear  reports  from  mu- 
nicipal utility  officials  and  their  attorneys 
who  find  that  they  are  able  to  negotiate  bet- 
ter power  supply  arrangements,  and  rid  them- 
selves of  restrictive  contractual  provisions 
because  of  antitrust  activities  which  are 
extant  in  the  industry.  And  the  new  Atomic 
Energy    Commission    antitrust    review    pro- 


cedure has  also  brought  an  end  to  many 
monopolistic  practices  which,  In  some  cases, 
had  existed  for  decades. 

All  of  this  activity  in  the  antitrust  area 
can  benefit  only  one  person — the  ultimate 
consumer.  The  antitrust  laws  are  making  fact 
out  of  the  press  release  fictions  which  too 
many  people  in  the  industry  were  beginning 
to  believe.  Gains  made  by  municipal  systems 
are  not  an  attempt  to  "restructure"  or  "na- 
tionalize" the  Industry — these  gains  only  as- 
sure the  existence  of  a  pluralistic  electric 
Industry  where  each  utility,  not  Just  a  few 
private  companies,  has  the  opportunity  to 
gain  access  to  power  supply  alternatives  and 
take  Its  rightful  competitive  place. 

Unfortunately,  PPC  has  not  yet  addressed 
the  antitrust  Issues  placed  before  It  In  a 
meaningful  manner."  If,  as  the  Chairman 
suggests,  plenary  Jurisdiction  were  grant«d 
by  the  Congress  to  PPC  to  resolve  antitrust 
issues,  taking  the  courts  out  of  the  picture, 
the  record  so  far  does  not  Indicate  that  small- 
er excluded  utilities  would  achieve  very 
much. 

Ironically,  while  the  Commission  plays 
shadow  games  with  the  antitrust  laws  It  is 
supposed  to  look  at  In  performing  its  regu- 
latory functions,  it  has  clear  Jurisdiction  to 
remedy  exclusions  or  anticompetitive  be- 
havior in  a  large  portion  of  what  one  attor- 
ney at  the  Department  of  Justice  has  labeled 
the  "third  market"  In  power  supply.''  This 
market  Is  distinguished  from  the  retail  mar- 
ket and  the  firm  wholesale  supply  market  in 
that  It  Includes  "transactions  In  emergency 
or  standby  power,  for  spinning  reserve,  for 
economy  energy,  for  transmission  services  or 
wheeling,  for  unit  power  or  deficiency  power, 
or  even  for  opportunities  to  engage  in  Joint 
venture  with  others  to  Install  large  size 
base  load  generating  units  .  .  ."  The  "third 
market"  has  already  received  considerable 
attention  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's antitrust  review  procedures,  and  one 
can  only  hope  that  a  little  bit  of  AEC  rubs 
off  on  PPC. 
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CERTIORARI  to  the  UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF 
APPE.1LS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CIRCUIT 

(No.  71-1178.  Argued  December  5,  1972 — 
Decided  May  14,  1973) 
Following  petitioner's  application  under 
§  204  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  respondent 
Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC)  for  au- 
thorization of  a  bond  Issue,  two  intervening 
cities  opposed  the  authorization  on  the 
ground  that  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  Issue 
would  be  used  to  finance  or  refinance  cer- 
tain anticompetitive  activities  In  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
and  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935.  Section  204(a)  empowers  the 
FPC  to  authorize  a  security  issue  only  if  the 
issue  is  found  to  be  for  some  lawful  purpose 
and  compatible  with  the  public  Interest. 
The  FPC  granted  the  cities'  petition  to  In- 
tervene, denied  their  request  for  a  hearing, 
and  authorized  the  bond  Issue,  holding  that 
the  cities'  allegations  were  Irrelevant  to  a 
requested  authorization  of  securities  under 
§  204.  The  Court  of  Appeals  remanded  the 
case  for  consideration  of  the  cities'  claim, 
holding  that.  In  line  with  the  reasoning  In 
Denxer  &  R.  G.  W.  R.  Co.  v.  United  States, 
387  U.S.  485,  the  FPC  should  have  considered 
the  alleged  competitive  consequences  of  the 
bond  Issue  m  the  §  204  proceeding.  Held: 

1.  The  FPC,  as  a  general  rule,  must  con- 
sider the  anticompetitive  consequences  of  a 
security  issue  under  §  204.  Pp.  8-14. 

(a)  The  Federal  Power  Act  did  not  render 
antitrust  policy  irrelevant  to  the  PPC's  regu- 
lation  of  the   electric   power   Industry.   Pp. 

9-11. 

(b)  The  fact  that  the  FPC  has  broad  au- 
thority under  other  provUlons  of  the  Act 
to  determine  whether  a  public  utUlty's  con- 
duct is  in  the  public  Interest  does  not  mean 
that  the  same  standard  Is  not  equally  ger- 
mane under  §  204.  Pp.  11-12. 

(c)  Consideration  of  antitrust  policies  In 
the  context  of  5  204  provides  a  first  line  of 
defense  against  anticompetitive  practices 
that  might  later  become  the  subject  of  an 
antitrust  proceeding.  P.  12. 

(d)  The  FPC,  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  has  broad  regulatory  au- 
thority, which  Includes  responslbUlty  for 
considering  antitrust  policy  In  discharging 
Its  statutory  obligations.  Cf.  Denrer  & 
R.  G.  W.  R.  Co.  v.  United  States,  supra.  Pp. 
12-14. 

2.  Though  the  FPC  Is  not  necessarily  re- 
quired to  hold  a  hearing  or  make  a  full 
Investigation  In  all  cases.  Its  summary  dis- 
position of  proffered  objections  to  the  secu- 
rity Issue  requires  strict  scrutmy  by  a  re- 
viewing court  In  light  of  the  Commission's 
obligations  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
and  enforce  the  antitrust  laws.  Pp.  14-15. 

3.  Unexplained  summary  administrative 
action  Is  incompatible  with  the  requirements 

of  5  204  and  precludes  appropriate  Judicial 

revle^w.   Pp.    15—16. 

147  U.S.  App.  DC.  98,  454  F.  2d  941,  affirmed 

Blackmun,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 

Court.  In  which  Burger.  C.  J.,  and  Docclas, 
Brennan.  White,  and  Marshall.  JJ..  Joined. 

Powell,  J.,  filed  a  dissenting  opinion   In 

which  Stewart  and  Rehnquist,  JJ.,  joined. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  time  remains 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     «Mr. 


DoMENici) .  One  minute  remains  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand I  have  1  minute  remaining.  I 
shall  use  only  one-half  minute  to  em- 
phasize one  thing  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  out. 

It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  by  both 
sides  in  the  discussion  this  afternoon 
that  former  Representative  Springer  is 
honest,  fair,  and  of  the  highest  integrity 
and  sincerity. 

One  point  has  not  been  mentioned, 
and  that  is  that  of  all  the  men  I  have 
known  in  Congress,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  hardest  working  Members  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know.  He  does  his  home- 
work and  he  does  it  for  himself. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Springer 
has  any  desire  to  remain  for  a  long  time 
on  the  Commission,  but  I  think  that  we 
are  lucky  to  get  such  a  man  who  is  will- 
ing, during  this  energy  crisis,  to  work 
hard  to  solve  it.  He  is  a  man  that  we 
know  has  the  necessary  experience  and 
he  is  a  man  we  know  will  work  hard  for 
a  solution  to  our  present  energy  crisis. 

AGAINST  THE  NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SPRINGER 
TO   THE   FPC 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  was  estab- 
lished as  a  conservation  and  consumer 
protection  agency.  It  has  strong  quasi- 
legislative  powers  in  regulating  public 
utilities.  It  must  exercise  this  power  in 
the  public  interest.  This  means  that  the 
FPC  must  do  its  best  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  energy,  must  protect  the  en- 
vironment, and  must  keep  utility  prices 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  level. 

How  can  we  insure  that  five  men — five 
men  who  are  appointed  and  not  neces- 
sarily responsive  to  public  opinion — will 
keep  the  public  interest  at  heart  as  they 
perform  their  duties  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission? 

The  best  way  is  to  scrutinize  carefully 
the  nominees  for  these  positions  and 
make  sure  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  members  who  are  sym- 
pathetic to  public  needs  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  p)ower  industry.  In  the  recent 
past,  the  commission  has  compiled  a 
proindustry  record.  It  is  time  now  that 
the  Commission  demonstrate  some  sen- 
sitivity to  the  interests  of  consumers  and 
the  environment. 

What  is  the  background  and  orienta- 
tion of  the  current  Commissioners?  The 
Chairman,  John  N.  Nassikas,  is  a  lawTer 
by  background  who  has  a  distinguished 
career  in  representing  insurance,  bank- 
ing, and  utility  companies.  His  friend- 
liness toward  the  utility  industries  imder 
his  jurisdiction  has  been  noted  by  the 
■Wall  Street  Journal,  Forbes  magazine, 

and  tne  Nation,  under  his  chairmanship, 

the  FPC  has  produced  a  large  number  of 

strongly  proindustry  rulings. 

T]ie  Other  two  commissioners,  Albert 

Brooke   and   Rush   Moody,   hold   similar 
views. 

Under  the  present  commission,  in  the 
last  3  years  the  prices  for  interstate 
sales  of  gas  have  increased  more  than  20 
percent,  or  approximately  $500  million 
per  year.  And  pipeline  rates  have  in- 
creased at  an  approximate  rate  of  $1.2 
binion  per  year  over  the  same  period. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
orientation  of  these  three  comjnissioners 
is  proindustry,  and  consumer  Interests 
have  taken  a  back  seat.  Greater  balance 
is  needed  on  the  commission.  The  FPC 
should  represent  consumer  and  envii-on- 
mental  interests,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
have  some  strong  advocates  of  these  in- 
terests on  the  FPC. 

William  Springer,  the  nominee  we  are 
currently  considering,  spent  22  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  early  as 
1955,  he  voted  to  remove  from  the  FPC 
the  power  to  regulate  the  wellhead  price 
of  natural  gas.  He  evidently  dofes  not 
believe  in  any  type  of  regulation  in 
this  area  at  all,  a  position  I  believe  is 
untenable. 

Mr,  Springer  has  also  consistently 
sided  with  private  power  companies  and 
against  the  interests  of  public  power 
companies.  In  Congress  he  voted  to  pro- 
hibit public  construction  of  transmission 
lines  to  carry  publicly  produced  power. 
He  voted  against  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority.  He  voted  to  let  private  power 
companies  exploit  the  enormous  Federal 
investment  in  atomic  power  for  their  own 
benefit.  He  voted  against  an  efficient  plan 
to  produce  electricity  in  the  Northwest 
and  in  New  England.  These  votes  have 
all  been  favorable  to  private  utility  in- 
terests. We  must  weigh  this  record 
against  public  power,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  FPC  will  make  crucial  decisions 
in  the  next  few  years  on  preserving  pub- 
lic power  capacity. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  also 
has  a  responsibility  to  preserve  our  en- 
vironment. But  Mr.  Springer's  record  in 
this  area  is  also  poor.  In  1970,  the  League 
of  Conservation  Voters  gave  Mr,  Springer 
a  zero  rating.  In  1972  he  got  a  rating  of 
24  out  of  100. 

A  more  complete  analysis  of  Mr. 
Springer's  performance  in  the  House  re- 
garding these  issues  was  made  by  Rep- 
resentative George  E.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia at  confirmation  hearings.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript 
of  a  portion  of  his  statement  be  included 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Springer's  past  rec- 
ord underscores  the  fact  that  he  will  not 
bring  to  the  FPC  the  type  of  balance 
that  I  believe  is  essential  if  consumer  and 
environmental  interests  are  to  receive 
the  protection  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  William  Springer  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  And  I  would  urge  my 
colleages  to  take  a  close  look  at  his  past 
record  before  voting  on  this  appoint- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearings  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Congressman  George  E.  Brown.  Turning 

now    to    the    Honorable    'WlUlam    L.    Spnnger. 

a  former  colleague  of  mine  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  must,  in  light  of  his  pub- 
lic record  regretfully  oppose  his  nomination. 
As  early  as  1955.  Mr.  Springer  In  voting  on 
H.R.  6645.  supported  removing  from  the  FPC 
the  power  to  regulate  the  wellhead  price  of 
natural  gas.  This,  among  other  positions, 
demonstrates  that  Mr.  Springer  wUl  not  only 
be  less  than  enthusiastic  in  supporting  cost- 
based  price  regulation  of  wellhead  gas;  be 
evidently  does  not  believe  in  any  type  of 
regulation  at  all.  This  is  an  incredible  po- 
sition for  an  FPC  Commissioner  to  hold. 
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A  further  examination  of  the  record  in- 
dicates that  Mr.  Springer  prefers  the  Inter- 
ests of  private  power  companies  to  the  In- 
terests of  public  power  companies,  again  to 
the  ultlma'.e  detriment  of  the  energy  con- 
sumer. 

Only  four  months  after  he  had  taken  of- 
fice. May  2,  1951.  Mr.  Springer  voted  to  pro- 
hibit the  public  construction  of  transmission 
lines  to  carry  publicly  produced  power,  so 
as  to  allow  private  companies  to  carry  the 
power  and  in  effect  make  local  public  utili- 
ties capave  to  the  transmission  prices  or 
private  electric  monopolies. 

Similarly,  when  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, which  produces  public  power,  has 
been  the  Issue.  Mr.  Springer  has  sided  with 
the  private  power  companies  who  have  no 
love  for  TVA  On  August  7.  1957,  on  a  key 
vote  to  cut  TVA  appropriations,  Mr.  Springer 
voted  yes.  On  May  7,  1959,  Mr.  Springer 
voted  to  kill  a  bill  authorizing  TVA  to  sell 
revenue  bonds  to  finance  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  facilities. 

In  the  1950s,  Congress  was  considering 
whether  the  enormous  federal  Investment  in 
atomic  power  would  be  used  mainly  for  the 
public  benefit  or  largely  turned  over  to  pri- 
vate companies  to  be  exploited  for  their  own 
benefit.  Each  time  the  Issue  came  to  a  vote. 
Mr.  Springer  sides  with  the  private  power 
Interests.  This  includes  the  following  three 
votes : 

1.  A  vote  on  July  26,  1954,  on  amendments 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which  would  per- 
mit the  private  development  of  atomic  power 
in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  monopolies. 

2.  A  vote  on  July  24,  1956,  to  kill  recom- 
mendations by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  construct  reactors  to  serve 
as  demonstrators  for  peacetime  uses  of 
atomic  power. 

3.  A  vote  on  August  9,  1957,  to  eliminate 
from  AEC  appropriations,  funds  for  con- 
struction of  a  uranium  reactor  and  plant  to 
study  possible  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

Somewhat  more  recently  than  these  votes 
are  a  series  of  votes  on  an  issue  I  am  sure 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  recall  only  too  well. 
During  the  period  of  1961  to  1964.  Congress 
acted  on  a  number  of  measures  affecting  the 
availability  of  public  power  in  the  North- 
west. At  Issue  was  the  energy  being  produced 
by  the  Hanford,  Washington  dusU  purpose 
Plutonium  reactor.  Inexpensive  by-product 
steam  from  the  reactor  could  have  been  used 
to  run  turbines  to  generate  electricity  for 
that  part  of  the  country.  On  August  8,  1961, 
a  key  vote  was  taken  on  whether  to  author- 
ize $95  million  to  build  an  electric  power 
plant  to  use  this  energy.  Mr.  Springer  voted 
against  it. 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  later,  on  August 
29.  1962.  there  was  a  less  ambitious  plan  be- 
fore the  House  whereby  the  AEC  would  sell 
its  steam  to  the  Washington  Public  Power 
supply  system  rather  than  produce  electric- 
ity itself.  Mr.  Springer  voted  against  allow- 
ing even  50  percent  of  the  power  to  go  to 
the  public  system. 

Finally,  on  August  18,  1964,  in  a  key  vote 
to  guarantee  electric  consumers  :n  the 
Northwest  first  call  on  electrical  energy  gen- 
erated at  federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  the 
region,  Mr.  Springer  voted  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  say  Congressman, 
the  last  part  of  your  testimony,  the  Chair- 
man is  pretty  familiar  with  that. 

Mr  Brown.  All  right.  I  will  be  glad  to  skip 
ovef-cnat.  Ulr.  Chairman. 

le  Chairman.  You  briefed  it  well.  No,  no, 

^not  skip  Itl 

Senator  Tt'Wney.  I  am  not  as  familiar  as 
the  Chairman  is. 

Mr  Brown.  I  knew  the  Chairman  would 
be  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  meant  that  I  was 
familiar  v^-ith  the  last  portion  that  he  read. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  hurry  through  this. 
Mr.  Chairman. 


The  New  England  region  was  the  scene  of 
another  conflict  between  public  power  and 
private  power  interests.  The  Dlckey-Llncoln 
public  power  project  In  Maine  was  designed 
to  provide  cheaper  power  for  the  New  Eng- 
land area.  The  private  power  interests  sought 
to  have  the  project  deleted  from  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Bill  in  1965  and  to  have  its 
planning  funds  cut  in  1968. 

After  missing  the  first  vote  in  1965.  Mr. 
Sprmger  voted  In  favor  of  cutting  the  funds 
on  June  19.  1968. 

Senator  Cotton.  May  I  say  that  I  am  very 
familiar  with  that  case,  too. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  sure  you  are.  Senator 
Cotton. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  Mr.  Springer's 
votes  in  these  matters.  In  many  cases,  they 
were  shared  by  a  large  part  of  the  House, 
maybe  a  majority,  but  I  am  bringing  them 
out  for  the  record  as  they  bear  upon  his 
role  as  an  FPC  Commissioner. 

This  committee  must  weigh  Mr.  Springer's 
record  against  public  power,  in  light  of  the 
crucial  decisions  that  the  FPC  will  be  mak- 
ing In  the  next  several  years  to  preserve  pub- 
lic power. 

For  example,  the  FPC  must  decide  whether 
or  not  to  "accommodate"  municipal  and  co- 
operative power  systems  into  vitally  needed 
power  pools  which  are  currently  dominated 
by  the  private  power  companies.  These  pri- 
vate Interests  are  vigorously  opposing  such 
an  accommodation.  If  the  private  power 
companies  have  their  way  on  this  issue,  the 
small  public  system  could  be  frozen  out  of 
power  pools  and  be  forced  to  sell  or  merge 
with  private  companies  due  to  a  lack  of 
access  to  supply  during  peak  power  demand 
periods.  This,  In  my  Judgment,  would  be 
tragic  for  the  cause  of  cheap  public  power. 

So  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  touched  on 
the  natural  gas  and  electric  power  respon- 
sibilities of  the  FPC  and  Mr.  Springer's  atti- 
tudes toward  those  responsibilities.  However, 
a  substantial  part  of  the  FTC's  authority  is 
In  the  environmental  field.  The  Commission 
has  authority  for  licensing  and  determin- 
ing the  location  of  hydroelectric  plants.  It 
is  responsible  for  protecting  the  environ- 
ment when  it  comes  to  the  construction  of 
hydroelectric  projects  and  of  natural  gas 
transmission  lines.  In  addition,  the  FPC's 
regulations  have  been  revised  to  Implement 
the    National    Environmental   Policy   Act   of 

1969  and  court  decisions  have  ordered  It  to 
consider  a   projects  environmental   impact. 

Given  these  responsibilities,  the  commit- 
tee should  examine  Mr.  Springer's  record  In 
protecting  the  environment: 

The  League  of  Conservation  Voters  in  its 
evaluation   of   his  environmental   record   in 

1970  gave  him  a  zero.  Th3  same  organization 
in  1972  credited  him  with  only  24  points  out 
of  a  possible  100  on  the  basis  of  environ- 
mental Issues  on  which  he  voted  during  the 
92d  Congress.  As  arbitrary  and  sometimes 
misleading  as  any  such  voting  indexes  may 
be.  they,  nevertheless,  serve  as  an  indicator 
of  what  Mr.  Springer's  priorities  are. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  preoccupation  with 
environmental  issues  is  of  relatively  recent 
origin.  Some  environmental  Issues,  however, 
have  been  of  continuing  concern  over  the 
years  to  a  great  many  groups. 

On  two  occasions,  the  Labor  Movement,  for 
example,  has  pointed  out  Mr.  Springer's  fail- 
ure to  support  strong  anti-water-polluti^n 
efforts.  If,  in  1960,  Mr.  Springer  and  11  other 
members  of  the  House  had  Joined  to  override 
President  Elsenhower's  veto,  there  would 
have  been  federal  contributions  of  $90  mil- 
lion a  year  for  ten  years  to  aid  communities 
In  their  programs  to  combat  water  pollution. 
With  the  defeat  of  this  program,  the  problem 
has  worsened  and  the  costs  of  remedying  It 
have  gone  up. 

Again,  in  1972.  the  AFL-CIO  took  note  of 
an  important  vote  on  an  amendment  to  the 
1970  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It 
would  have  dealt  with  the  practice  of  em- 
ployers threatening  workers  and  unions  with 


massive  Job  lay-offs  unless  they  aligned  with 
the  company  in  publicly  opposing  the  Is- 
suance of  a  pollution  abatement  order.  The 
amendment  allowed  the  workers  or  their 
union  to  obtain  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  a  public  Investigation  to 
substantiate  these  Job-loss  claims  by  the 
employers.  Mr.  Springer  voted  against  that 
amendment. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  shocked 
at  these  nominations.  The  President,  In  the 
midst  of  an  energy  and  environmental  crisis 
has  nominated  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission two  individuals  who  have  been  long- 
time advocates  of  the  energy  Industry. 

What  incentive  will  these  men  have  to 
encourage.  If  not  force  the  energy  com- 
panies to  use  some  of  their  tremendous 
profits  to  clean  up  the  air  and  the  water 
they  are  responsible  for  polluting? 

What  concern  have  these  men  demon- 
strated for  the  interests  of  the  small  indi- 
vidual consumer  they  will  be  sworn  to  pro- 
tect. If  they  are  confirmed? 

The  current  FPC  Commissioners  have 
demonstrated  In  a  variety  of  decisions,  their 
industry  orientation:  If  these  nominees  are 
confirmed,  that  orientation  will  be  solidified 
In  concrete. 

Surely  this  committee  can  ask.  If  not  de- 
mand, that  the  President  appoint  at  least 
two  FPC  Commissioners  out  of  five,  whose 
backgrounds  indicate  an  Impartial  or  con- 
sumer orientation.  That  would  at  least  give 
the  poor  consumer  a  fighting  chance. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  announce  my  intention 
to  vote  today  against  the  nomination  of 
William  Springer  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

My  regret  stems  from  the  fact  that 
William  Springer  is  a  man  of  character 
and  integrity.  As  a  Congressman,  he 
served  his  district  in  my  own  State  of 
Illinois  well  for  11  terms — 22  distin- 
guished years. 

But  the  issue  today  is  not  William 
Springer.  The  issue  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  appointees  who  serve  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and,  more  broadly,  it 
is  the  attitude  of  Congress  to  the  regu- 
latory agencies  and  to  President  Nixon's 
own  philosophy  of  appointments  to  them. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
established  in  1920  with  a  strong  statu- 
tory mandate  in  environmental  and  con- 
sumer matters.  Upon  the  passage  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  in  the  1930's,  its  juris- 
diction came  to  include  regulating  the 
wholesale  price  of  electricity  and  natural 
gas  and  the  construction  of  non-Federal 
hydroelectric  projects  and  natural  gas 
facilities. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  spoke  of 
the  charge  to  the  FPC: 

The  regulating  Commission,  my  friends, 
must  be  a  tribune  of  the  people,  putting  Its 
engineering,  Its  accounting  and  Its  legal 
resources  Into  the  breach  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  facts  and  doing  justice  to  both 
the  consumers  and  investors  in  public  utili- 
ties. This  means,  when  the  duty  is  properly 
exercised,  positive  and  active  protection  of 
the  people  against  private  greed. 

This  charge  must  hold  true  today.  The 
FPC  has  jurisdiction  over  industries 
whose  gross  revenues  exceed  $30  billion 
per  year.  It  is  estimated  that  a  1  cent 
per  MCF  increase  in  the  cost  of  natural 
gas  at  the  wellhead  would  cost  the  con- 
sumer $1  billion. 

There  is  widespread  evidence  that 
the  historic  conditions  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  the 
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regulation  of  the  natural  gas  industry 
are  still  prevalent.  In  a  recent  case  the 
FPC  staff  stated  that  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry "is  not  structured  so  as  to  render 
competition  workable."  In  that  case — 
really  three  similar  cases — certain  oil 
companies — Belco,  Tenneco,  and  Tex- 
aco— are  seeking  to  have  the  26  cents  per 
MCF  price  raised  to  45  cents  per  MCF.  If 
the  45-cent  rate  is  approved,  in  the  case 
of  Tenneco  this  would  result  in  a  return 
to  Tenneco  of  27.5  percent  on  its  total 
Investment  and  a  return  on  its  equity  of 
an  amazing  48  percent. 

It  is,  therefore,  disturbing  when  the 
Commissioner  of  the  FPC  and  other 
Commissioners  espouse  the  philosophy 
of  deregulating  natural  gas.  Perhaps 
in  the  broader  context  of  the  energy 
crisis  there  may  be  need  to  do  so,  but 
this  decision  should  be  up  to  Congress 
to  work  out  in  a  deliberative  manner. 

President  Nixon  opposes  the  present 
law  on  natural  gas  regulation  and  seeks 
to  change  it.  In  the  meantime  he  has  al- 
ready appointed  three  Commissioners 
who  share  his  philosophy.  That  is  his 
prerogative,  and  Congress  advised  and 
consented  to  those  nominations. 

But  now  he  seeks  to  "pack"  the  Com- 
mission with  members  who  agree  with 
his  pliilosophy.  Former  Congressman 
Springer's  record  on  this  and  other  con- 
sumer issues  has  consistently  been  on 
the  side  of  industry.  As  early  as  1955 
Congressman  Springer  voted  for  deregu- 
lation. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  give  it  con- 
sent to  this  nominee.  As  Senators  Hart 
and  Moss  put  it  in  their  separate  views: 

It  may  indeed  seem  unfair  to  "blow  the 
whistle"  on  these  two  men,  when  so  many 
with  similar  backgrounds  have  been  approved. 
But  at  some  time  the  line  must  be  drawn. 
Congress  should  carefully  scrutinize  regula- 
tory commission  nominations  and  reassert 
its  duty  to  advise  the  President. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  such  a^ncics 
as  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Communication.s  Commis.'^ion, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  other  such  "independent"  regula- 
tory agencies  are  set  up  to  do  work 
which  once  was  done  by  Congress — rule- 
making and  regulation.  But  in  certain 
chosen  instances  this  regulation  was  so 
complex  and  required  such  expertise  that 
Congress  performed  its  function  inade- 
quately. Congress  thus  delegated  the  per- 
formance of  these  specialized  duties  to 
newly  created  independent  regulatory 
commissions,  and  in  carrying  out  their 
duties  these  agencies  perform  quasi- 
legislative  functions. 

Like  Congress,  these  agencies  should 
have  the  balanced  representation  of 
many  viewpoints.  Any  President  will  try 
to  name  to  the  agencies  men  and  women 
with  his  broad  points  of  view.  But  Con- 
gress has  a  duty  to  "advise  and  consent." 
And  the  Nixon  administration  has  gone 
further  to  pack  the  regulatory  bodies 
than  any  administration  since  the  ICC 
was  established  in  1887.  Of  the  38  posi- 
tions on  the  six  major  regulatory  bodies, 
Mr.  Nixon  has  already  filled  28,  includ- 
ing chairmen  for  all  six.  There  has  been 
no  diversity  among  Mr.  Nixon's  ap- 
pointees. They  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion people  with  a  big  business  vlewTsolnt. 


Virtually  none  can  be  said  to  be  an  "in- 
dependent" in  that  word's  best  sense,  or 
an  advocate  of  the  consumer's  point  of 
view.  I  am  not  saying  that  every  ap- 
pointee should  be  such  a  person,  but  it 
would  certainly  be  helpful  to  have  one 
or  two  on  each  major  agency — at  least 
to  have  the  consumers  point  of  view 
represented. 

The  trend  would  continue  with  this 
appointment  if  it  is  confirmed.  There 
would  be  yet  another  member  of  the 
Commission  who  holds  a  philosophy 
which  can  be  broadly  gaged  as  pro-in- 
dustry and  anti-consumer. 

It  is  possible  that  despite  Mr.  Springer's 
voting  record  in  Congress  he  would  turn 
out  to  serve  the  consumer's  interest  well. 
But  as  Senator  Magnuson  has  pointed 
out,  the  chances  of  this  happening  "are 
the  exception." 

I  can  only  reiterate  my  deep  regret  at 
having  to  vote  against  Bill  Springer.  But 
"the  line  must  be  drawn."  I  must  vote 
against  a  nominee  who  gives  every  in- 
dication of  upholding  industry's  inter- 
ests over  the  consumer's  interests.  I  shall 
therefore  vote  against  Mr.  Springer  and 
in  the  future  I  expect  to  vote  against 
similar  nominations  by  Mr.  Nixon,  un- 
less there  are  strong  reasons  to  do  other- 
wise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle by  John  Herbers,  'Nixon's  Imprint 
is  Deep  at  Regulatory  Agencies"  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  This  article 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
May  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  Imprint  Is  Dehp  at  Regulatory 

Agen-cies 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington.  May  5. — After  little  more  than 
four  years  in  office,  the  Nixon  Administration, 
through  the  use  of  appointments  and  other 
means,  hiis  turned  the  independent  regula- 
tory agencies  into  bastions  of  Nixon  Repub- 
licanism. 

They  are  run  by  members  and  commission- 
ers who  generally  share  the  President's  phi- 
loffophy  for  less  interference  with  buslnes.s 
and  industry.  And  they  ha\e  less  diversity 
than  existed  in  the  past,  with  academics,  lib- 
erals and  consumer  activists  in  short  supply. 

It  has  been  traditional  for  Presidents  to 
sliape  the  agencies  in  accordance  with  their 
own  goals  and  political  ideas.  But  the  Nixon 
White  House,  in  the  view  of  a  wide  range  of 
authorities  interviewed  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  has  gone  further  In  this  regard  than 
other  recent  administrations. 

Indicative  is  President  Ni^:on's  appoint- 
ment last  March  12  of  Lee  R.  West,  a  little- 
known  state  district  Judge  of  Ada.  Okla..  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  contro- 
versy it  set  off. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  is  hold- 
ing up  Mr.  West's  confirmation  because  com- 
mittee leaders  wanted  the  post  to  go  to 
Robert  T.  Murphy,  a  consu:ncr-oriented 
board  member  whose  12-year  term  has  been 
marked  by  votes  for  more  airline  competition 
and  against  mergers  and  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  reappointment. 

A  CORPOR.'^TE  CONSTITtrENT 

Instead,  the  White  House  chose  Mr.  West, 
whose  name  had  been  submitted  by  Senator 
Henry  R.  Bellmon,  Republican  of  Oklahoma, 
with  the  support  of  Hovise  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert, a  Democrat,  also  of  Oklahoma. 

The  two  Oklahomans  share  as  a  corporate 
constituent  American  Airlines,  which  was  dis- 


appointed at  the  board's  refusal  last  year  to 
grant  a  merger  between  American  and  West- 
ern alrliiics.  America.i  officials  have  said 
publicly  they  want  :\Ir.  Murphy  replaced. 

Yet  so  strong  is  the  tradition  of  giving  the 
President  a  free  hand  in  regulatory  appoint- 
ments. Senators  say.  that  it  Is  probably  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  committee  yields 
and  Mr.  West  takes  his  seat  on  the  fl\e-mein- 
ber  board.  Mr.  Murphy,  whose  term  expired 
Jan.  1,  is  servmg  in  the  interim. 

With  the  expected  departure  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy and  of  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion member  Nicholas  Johnson,  whose  term 
runs  out  In  June.  Nixon  appointees  will  so 
predominate  on  the  major  regulatory  agen- 
cies that  the  Slinging  dissents  that  have 
come  from  holdovers  from  previous  admin- 
istrations are  expected  to  be  a  thing  of  tUe 
past. 

ASMS    OF    CONGRESS 

The  boards  and  commissions  were  original- 
ly set  up  as  arms  of  Congress  to  regulate  and 
formulate  policy  in  broad  areas  of  trade, 
transportation  and  communications.  To  make 
them  as  Independent  as  possible.  Congress 
provided  that  the  members  have  staggered 
terms  and  that  they  represent  both  political 
parties. 

However,  the  agencies  rarely  have  been  in- 
dependent of  either  Congress  or  the  White 
House,  and  some  students  of  government  do 
not  think  they  should  be.  In  recent  years, 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, there  has  been  more  control 
of  the  agencies  by  the  President,  or  more 
often  by  his  assistants.  The  agencies  are  not 
ordinarily  a  matter  of  high  Presidential 
priority. 

Kenneth  C.  Davis,  a  professor  of  adminis- 
trative law  at  the  University  of  Chicago  who 
advised  President  Kennedy  on  his  regulatory 
appointments,  maintains  that  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  regula- 
tory bodies,  which  are  supposed  to  be  Inde- 
pendent, and  the  administrative  agencies 
and  departments,  which  are  run  bv  the 
President. 

"Congress  still  prefers  Independence  and 
the  President  still  prefers  to  have  subordi- 
nates." he  said  in  a  telephone  Interview.  "The 
reality  is  not  that  different.  The  difference  is 
much  less  than  people  expect." 

INFLUENCE    HELD    INCREASING 

The  staggered  terms  rarelv  work  to  prevent 
a  President  from  gaining  control  due  to  fre- 
quent resignations  that  arise  from  various 
pressures  and  the  tradition  that  the  chair- 
men serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
Of  38  positions  on  six  major  regulatorv  bod- 
ies—the Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission—President Nixon,  after  a  little  more 
than  four  years  in  office,  has  filled  28.  includ- 
ing reappointments  and  those  not  yet  con- 
firmed. He  has  named  the  chairmen  of  all 
six. 

According  to  Congressional  testimony  and 
a  number  of  officials  and  regulatorv  experts 
Interviewed  over  the  last  few  weeks  Presi- 
dential influence  has  increased  in  some  areas 
under  Mr.  Nixon. 

His  appointments  have  represented  less  of 
an  ideological  mix  than  those  of  previous 
Presidents.  For  example,  he  appointed  Al- 
fred T  MacParland.  a  Tennessee  lawver  as 
a  Democrat  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission under  the  requirement  that  no  more 
than  a  bare  majority  of  members  be  of  the 
same  party. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Commission  balked 
at  the  appointment,  contending  that  even 
though  Mr.  MacPartand  might  be  known  as 
a  Democrat  back  in  Tenne^.-^ee.  he  had  a  long 
record  of  supporting  Republican  candidates 
The  White  House  then  had  Mr.  MacParland 
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change  his  registration  to  Independent  and 
resubmitted  the  nomination. 

"We  could  do  nothing  but  confirm  him," 
said  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss.  Democrat  of 
Utah.  "I  don't  like  It.  but  I  couldn't  help  but 
have  some  admiration  for  the  bold  way  they 
did  It." 

Budgetary  control  over  the  agencies  by  the 
Executive  branch,  which  has  existed  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  increased  under  the 
Nixon  Administration,  according  to  testi- 
mony taken  last  year  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

INCLUDED    IN    PERSONNEL    CUTS 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  a 
White  House  agency,  has  Included  some  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  in  Admlnlstratlon- 
wlde  expenditure  and  personnel  cuts  ordered 
by  the  President.  This,  according  to  Senator 
Edward  J.  Ourney.  Republican  of  Florida — 
who  is  an  Administration  supporter — was 
"sort  of  new  and  far-reaching  authority 
that  either  did  not  exist  or  was  not  used 
before." 

Some  of  the  regulatory  members  said  some 
investigations  of  utility  rates  and  other  re- 
search were  curtailed  in  the  process.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  lost  72  stall  mem- 
bers 

Administration  spokesmen  have  denied 
any  intent  to  curtail  the  agencies  and  say 
the  budgetary  claims  fall  within  authority 
that  Congress  Itself  granted  the  Executive 
branch.  They  contend  that  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  Democrat  of 
Montana,  to  have  the  budget  requests  of  the 
agencies  eo  directly  to  Congress,  rather  than 
through  the  Budget  office,  would  subject  the 
agencies  to  even  more  abuse. 

The  performance  of  the  agencies  under  the 
Nixon  White  House  has  been  mixed,  accord- 
ing to  a  consensus  of  authorities; 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
under  former  Chairman  William  J.  Casey,  in- 
stituted reforms  and  expanded  its  staff  and 
activities,  with  Budget  office  approval,  to 
cope  with  the  crisis  in  the  securities  Indus- 
try. Tlie  new  chairman.  G.  Bradford  Cook, 
has  Indicated  he  will  continue  in  the  same 
tradition. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  revital- 
ized under  former  Chairman  Miles  W.  Kirk- 
patrlck  and  took  a  number  of  pro-consumer 
actions,  including  an  expansion  of  antitrust 
policy.  Following  his  resignations  earlier  this 
year,  he  was  replaced  by  a  White  House  aide. 
Lewis  A.  Engman.  who  hEis  said  he  will  run 
the  agency  independent  of  the  White  House. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  not  had 
a  strong  consumer-oriented  member  since 
Lee  C.  White  resigned  eis  chairman  a  few 
months  after  President  Nixon  took  office  In 
1969.  Some  Senators,  charging  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Ls  breaking  a  strong  tradition  for 
having  at  least  one  such  member,  are  object- 
ing to  his  two  latest  appointments.  Robert 
H.  Morris  and  William  L.  Springer,  on  the 
ground  that  thev  are  industry-oriented.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  cleared  the 
appointments  for  a  Senate  vote,  with  Sena- 
tors Moss  and  Philip  A.  Hart.  Democrat  of 
Michigan,  among  others,  filing  dissents.  The 
chairman.  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  of 
Washington,  has  prepared  a  statement  agree- 
ing with  the  dissent. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  become  more  compatible  with  the  na- 
tion's broadcasters,  who  favor  less  Crovern- 
ment  control,  since  It  came  under  Republican 
control  and  has  been  headed  by  Dean  Burch. 
the  conservative  lawyer  who  wtis  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  In  1964. 
More  important,  it  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  emergence  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy  which  has  moved 
aggressively  in  areas  once  dominated  by  the 
commission — in  policy  effecting  the  renewal 
of  broadcast  licenses,  for  example. 


Although  the  regulatory  bodies  have  long 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  and  there  are 
many  points  of  view  on  how  they  should  op- 
erate, some  experts  say  their  performance  at 
this  time  is  particularly  important. 

"This  Is  a  time  of  Inflation  and  the  re- 
quests for  rate  Increases  are  more  frequent." 
said  Lee  White,  whom  President  Johnson 
_appointed  to  the  power  commission.  "When  I 
was  in  office  and  the  economy  was  more  stable 
it  was  relatively  easy  to  decide  who  was  en- 
titled to  more  revenue  and  who  was  not." 

Further,  some  of  the  regulated  industries 
are  undergoing  draatlc  changes  that  are  of 
wide  public  interest — the  emergence  of  cable 
television  and  the  power  shortage,  for  ex- 
ample. 

There  Is  some  ambiguity  in  the  White 
House  about  what  the  Administration  is  seek- 
ing to  accomplish  with  the  regulatory  bodies. 
Last  summer.  President  Nixon  had  an  off- 
the-record  meeting  with  a  group  of  broad- 
casters. Stanley  E.  Cohen,  writing  in  "Ad- 
vertising Age,"  said  the  broadcasters  came 
away  "eager  to  talk." 

"By  their  account,  Nixon  Is  annoyed  by 
regulatory  agencies  staffed  with  young 
lawyers  who  are  trying  to  challenge  the  sys- 
tem," Mr.  Cohen  wrote.  "He  Is  frustrated  be- 
cause some  of  his  appointments  go  wrong. 
He  can  appoint  people  like  F.T.C.  Chairman 
Miles  Kirkpatrlck,  but  he  can't  do  anything 
about  them  after  they  are  In  their  Jobs." 

When  the  White  House  announced  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick's  resignation  on  Jan.  1,  Gerald  L 
Warren,  deputy  White  House  press  secretary, 
said  he  could  not  say  that  the  President  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  with  regret.  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrlck. however,  received  a  letter  from  the 
President  saying  the  resignation  was  accepted 
with  "deep  regret."  Mr.  Warren  apologized, 
said  his  error  was  an  oversight,  and  the 
resignation  was  totally  voluntary. 

SCREENING   IS   DISCERNED 

Others  In  the  White  House  Indicated  that 
Mr.  Warren's  first  statement  more  accurately 
reflected  the  feeling  of  a  fair  number  of 
officials  in  the  Administration. 

The  President's  recent  appointments  ap- 
pear to  have  been  screened  to  reflect  Mr 
Nixon's  belief  that  Americans  are  better 
served  when  business  is  not  put  under  strict 
restraints. 

Congress  recently  created  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  with  a  mandate 
that  could  make  it  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  Independent  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies. It  will  submit  its  budget  directly  to 
Congress,  bypassing  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  it  has  authority  to  impose 
strong  product-safety  rules  on  Industry,  with 
fines  and  criminal  penalties  to  back  them  up. 

As  chairman  of  the  five-member  commis- 
sion. President  Nixon  chose  Richard  O.  Simp- 
son, a  43-year-oId  California  businessman 
who  has  been  serving  as  assistant  secretary 
of  commerce  for  science  and  technology.  His 
appointment  had  been  applauded  by  Industry 
officials. 

A  desire  for  "balance"  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  prompted  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  and  seven  other 
consumer  groups  to  oppose  President  Nixon's 
two  recent  appointments  to  that  agency.  One, 
Robert  Morris,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer,  has 
long  represented  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California,  a  major  gas  producer  subject  to 
commission  regulation.  Tlie  other.  William 
Springer  of  Illinois,  served  for  22  years  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  his  votes 
over  the  years  were  said  to  have  favored  the 
power  industry. 

The  ability  of  the  President  to  work  his 
will  on  appointments  Is  not  absolute.  Con- 
gress still  has  Influence,  though  It  has  been 
dlmlnlshire.  An  cxamr^le  1,?  the  manner  In 
which  a  black,  Benjamin  L.  Hooks  of  Mem- 
phis, was  appointed  to  the  Federal  Com- 
mur.ications  Commission. 


RIGHTS  GROrPS'   PRESSURE 


According  to  several  sources,  civil  rights 
organizations  had  been  petitioning  Senator 
John  O.  Pastore,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island 
and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  com- 
munications, to  promote  the  appointment  of 
a  black  to  the  seven-member  agency.  Sena- 
tor Pastore  let  It  be  known  that  he  would 
get  difficult  about  confirmations  unless  a 
black  were  appointed. 

The  Administration  picked  Mr.  Hooks, 
whose  name  had  been  submitted  by  Senator 
Howard  H.  Baker.  Republican  of  Tennessee, 
over  several  other  black  candidates. 

There  has  been  considerable  consultation 
between  the  regular  agencies  and  the  White 
House  on  policy  matters.  Former  commis- 
sion members  who  served  in  prior  adminis- 
trations say  that  while  this  has  Increased, 
it  Is  often  essential  if  coherent  policies  are 
to  be  pursued  by  the  Government.  One  criti- 
cism, however,  is  that  White  House  offices 
with  vast  resources  for  research  and  analysis 
have  so  grown  in  recent  years  that  the  reg- 
ulatory bodies  do  not  have  the  means  of 
challenging  White  House  findings. 

"At  times,"  said  Nicholas  Johnson,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  communications  commis- 
sion in  1966,  "we  do  not  have  the  means  of 
even  asking  the  right  questions." 

"It  is  the  Executive  Branch  that  sets  policy 
on  cable  television,"  Mr.  Johnson  said :  "It 
Is  the  Executive  branch  to  which  the  Con- 
gress turns  for  recommendations  on  funding 
of  public  broadcasting.  When  there  is  no 
executive  recommendation,  public  broadcast- 
ing remains  In  limbo  and  subject  to  political 
control.  It  Is  the  Executive  branch  to  which 
Congress  turns  for  recommendations  on  the 
structure  of  the  International  common  car- 
rier Industry.  It  Is  the  Executive  branch,  not 
the  F.C.C.,  that  Is  proposing  radical  revisions 
In  the  communications  act  regarding  license 
renewal" 

On  another  level,  the  White  House  has  con- 
ducted a  public  campaign  outside  FCC. 
Involvement,  to  effect  Its  policies  on  broad- 
casting. The  most  recent  example  Involves 
the  Administration  efforts  to  reduce  public 
affairs  programming  on  public  television. 
Patrick  J.  Buchanan,  special  consultant  to 
the  President,  explained  how  it  works  on  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company's  Dick 
Cavett  show  March  22. 

"Last  year."  he  said,  "the  Administration 
proposed  an  Increase  for  public  educational 
television  from  $35-  to  845-mUllon.  It  got 
down  on  Capitol  Hill  and  the  fellows  in  pub- 
lic television  went  to  work  and  they  increased 
that  up  to  $165-mUllon,  for  two  years.  Now, 
when  that  came  down  to  the  White  House, 
we  took  a  look  at  that.  I  did  personally.  I 
had  a  hand  in  drafting  the  veto  message. 

"And  If  you  look  at  public  television,  you 
find  you've  got  Sander  Vanocer  and  Robin 
MacNelll.  the  first  of  whom.  Sander  Vanocer, 
Is  a  notorious  Kennedy  psychopath,  in  my 
Judgment,  and  Robin  MacNelll.  who  Is  antl- 
administratlon.  You  have  Elizabeth  Drew — 
she  personally  is  definitely  not  pro-Adminis- 
tration. I  would  say  antl-Admlnlstration. 
"Washington  Week  In  Review'  is  unbalanced 
against  us.  and  you  have  Bill  Moyers.  which 
is  unbalanced  against  the  Administration. 

"And  then  for  a  fig  leaf.  William  Buckley's 
program.  So  they  sent  down  there  a  8165- 
mllllon  package,  voted  82-to-l,  out  of  the 
Senate,  thinking  that  Richard  Nixon  would 
therefore  have  to  sign  it.  he  couldn't  pos- 
sibly have  the  courage  to  veto  something 
like  that.  And  Mr.  Nixon.  I'm  delighted  to 
say.  hit  the  ball  about  450  feet  down  the 
right  field  foul  line,  right  into  the  stands. 
and  now  you've  got  a  different  situation  in 
public  television.  You've  got  a  new  board  on 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
I  the  Government  organization  that  runs  the 
network],  you've  got  a  new  awareness  that 
people  are  concerned  about  balance.  And  all 
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this  AdnUnlstratlon  has  ever  asked  on  that, 
or  on  network  television  frankly.  Is  a  fair 
shake. " 

All  the  programs  Mr.  Buchanan  mentioned, 
except  Black  Journal,  have  been  canceled. 
White  House  aides  have  been  Intensively 
lobbying  corporation  board  members  on 
policy  matters.  And  Mr.  Nixon's  appointee 
as  corporation  chairman,  former  Representa- 
tive Tliomas  B.  Curtis,  has  resigned  charging 
interference  by  the  White  House. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  Bill  Springer  was  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. That  committee  is  the  one  which 
deals  with  virtually  all  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  has  to  do  with  the  organi- 
zation and  delivery  of  health  care.  As 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee,  Mr.  Springer  was  an  ex  of- 
ficio member  of  its  Health  Subcommittee. 
As  such,  I  had  the  opportunity,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee, 
to  work  with  him  in  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  health  legis- 
lation. It  was  my  judgment  that  he  served 
in  that  capacity  with  high  competence 
and  distinction. 

Nevertheless,  the  issues  confronting 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Involve  a 
wholly  different  range  of  considerations. 

In  these  days  of  soaring  prices  and  In- 
creasing scarcity  of  natural  resources 
there  must  be  some  representation  on 
the  FPC  of  the  consumers'  interests.  The 
Presidential  appointments  over  the  past 
4  years  do  not  fulfill  these  requirements 
and  unfortunately  the  past  record  of  Mr. 
Springer  reflects  an  industry  orientation, 
not  consistent  with  those  interests.  I  thus 
cannot  support  this  nomination. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired. 

The  question  Is,  Shall  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
William  L.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  EacletonK  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel*,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs>, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouyei,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnusoni  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams^  is  ab- 
sent on  official  busine.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark). 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  Hollings)  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms >  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  .lentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG),  the  Senators  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  65. 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


[No.   148  Ex 

1 

YEAS— 65 

Aiken 

Dole 

Montoya 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

Muskle 

Baker 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Ervln 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Fulbrlght 

Pearson 

Beall 

Orlffln 

Pell 

BellmOD 

Gurney 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Roth 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Hruska 

Scott.  Pa. 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Scott.  Va. 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Harry  F., 

Jr.     Lon? 

Symington 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Mansfield 

Taft 

Cannon 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Case 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Mondsle 
NAYS— 12 

Young 

Blden 

HaskeU 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Craniton 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Hart 

Nelson 

Tunney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

McClure 

Clark 

Hatfield 

McGee 

Cook 

Helms 

McGovern 

Domlnick 

Hollings 

Packwood 

Eagleton 

Huddleston 

Saxbe 

Fannin 

Inouye 

StennlB 

Fong 

Javits 

Williams 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

So  the  nomination  was 

confirmed. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  return  to  leg- 
islative session. 


ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  154, 
H.R.  5293. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  bill  was  stated  by  title  as  follows: 
A  bill   (H.R.  5293)    authorizing  additional 

appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments  on 
page  1,  line  7,  after  "$77,001,000."  strike 
out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  not  to 
exceed  $80,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act";  and.  after  line  8.  in- 
sert the  following  new  sections: 

Sec.  2,  Section  10(d)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2509(d))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "other  than",  the 
following:  "Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  as  amended,  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministr.itive  Services  Act  of  1949.  and". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of 
an  appropriations  made  for  each  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses  (in- 
cluding compensation  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees ) . 

(b)  The  report  required  under  section  11 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  shall  Include  Infor- 
mation concerning  all  administrative  ex- 
penses (Including  such  compensation)  In- 
curred in  carrying  out  such  Act  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  Subsection  (ai  and  (b)  of  this  section 
are  effective  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1975. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  Foreign  Service  staff  officer 
or  employee,  or  any  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer,  performing  duties  with  respect  to  the 
agencywide  support  program  of  ACTION 
shall  spend  substantially  all  of  his  hours  of 
work  in  performing  such  duties  on  matters 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  Peace 
Ctorps  Act. 

(b)  The  percentage  of  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  ACTION  In  any  fiscal  year  per- 
forming duties  with  resp)ect  to  the  agency- 
wide  support  program,  who  are  Foreign  Serv- 
ice staff  officers  and  employees  and  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers,  shall  not  exceed  that 
percentage  which  Is  equivalent  to  that  per- 
centage used  to  determine  the  Peace  Corps' 
share  of  the  agencywide  support  costs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  hmitation  on  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  would  like  to  hear  what 
the  Senator  has  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  time  I  use,  and  it  will  be  brief, 
not  be  charged  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  CONSIDER  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 
OF  S.  518  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
like  to  seek  its  concurrence  in  setting 
apart  the  hours  of  4  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  to- 
morrow afternoon,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
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viN)  and  our  equally  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Scott),  the  time  to 
be  taken  up  in  consideration  of  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  the  bill  seeking  to  create 
some  control  over  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  that  the  vote  on 
the  veto  occur  at  the  hour  of  5  p.m. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  no  objection:  I  am  satisfied. 
I  would  define  the  bill  differently,  as  a 
bill  to  unconstitutionally  abolish  an  of- 
fice and  immediately  reinstate  it,  but 
aside  from  our  variance  in  defining  the 
meaning  of  the  bill  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation that  is  always  forthcoming 
from  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

It  is  understood  that  if  the  Senate 
agrees,  the  vote  on  the  President's  veto 
of  S.  518  will  occur  at  5  p.m.  tomorrow. 
It  will  be  a  rollcall  vote.  In  the  hour 
previous  to  5  o'clock,  the  time  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <  Mr.  Ervin  )  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
AT  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  some  remarks  that  I  made 
at  the  Democratic  Conference  today,  as 
well  as  some  addendum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  at  the 
Democratic  Conference 

This  Conference  meets  today  at  a  critical 
time.  A  cloud  hangs  over  the  nation.  It  la 
Watergate  and  larger  than  Watergate.  To  be 
svtre.  the  common  crime  with  such  uncom- 
mon Implications  that  transpired  on  the 
night  of  June  17,  1972  has  shaken  the  na- 
tion. Yet  Watergate  does  not  reveal  the  full 
dimensions  cf  the  nation's  plight.  We  con- 
front, too,  an  unabated  rate  of  Inflation  of 
6.6  percent,  even  as  profits  have  risen  an 
extraordinary  11  percent.  We  confront  a 
worldwide  retreat  from  our  currency  which 
has  run  the  price  of  gold  up  to  $128  an  ounce. 
We  confront  a  severe  drop  In  vaUies  on  the 
stock  market.  We  confront  an  Incipient  fuel 
shortage.  Taken  together,  these  are  flashes  of 
warning  Indicating  an  economy  seriously  out 
of  kilter.  The  political  disaster  of  Watergate 
has  coupled  with  a  shaken  economy  to  create 
a  dual  crisis — a  crisis  of  conscience  and  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  Devastating  things  have 
happened  to  the  central  Institutions  of  this 
nation.  The  trisst  of  the  people  In  govern- 
ment is  deeply  disturbed  and  furious  storms 
are  gathering. 

Yet.  storms  have  surged  before  and  the 
nation  has  lived  through  them.  Always,  we 
have  found  in  the  sources  of  duly  consti- 
tuted authority,  a  place  of  firmness  In  the 
face  of  storms.  Always,  there  has  emerged  a 
sure  grip  with  which  to  maintain  our  hold 
on  political  stability.  The  continuity  of  free 
government  in  the  United  States  Is  unbroken 
for  two  centuries. 

WTiere  in  this  present  crisis  are  the  people 
turning  for  assurance  as  to  the  present  and 


future?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  are 
tending  to  look  to  the  Congress.  It  Is  as 
though  the  anxieties  of  the  nation  have 
sought  relief  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  effect,  we 
are  In  the  midst  of  a  shifting  balance  of 
trust  in  government.  Let  us  not,  either  House 
or  Senate,  delude  ourselves  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  shift.  Let  us  not  pat  ourselves 
on  the  back.  In  the  circumstances,  the  trust 
which  is  being  reposed  in  us  Is.  in  large  part, 
a  turning  away  from  the  Executive  Branch 
rather  than  a  repairing  to  the  Congress. 
Still,  the  growing  trust  in  this  Institution.  In 
my  Judgment,  has  a  positive  side.  It  is  not 
without  some  reason. 

It  Is  In  this  connection  that  I  would  like 
to  review  the  work  of  the  Democratic  Ma- 
jority and  its  Policy  Committee  during  these 
opening  months  of  the  93d  Congress.  Let  me 
begin  by  a  reference  to  the  special  Senate 
committee  on  the  Watergate  affair.  It  was 
the  Senate  Majority  Conference,  responding 
to  the  Leadership  statement  of  January  3d, 
which  took  the  Initiative  In  this  matter.  This 
Conference  pressed  Senator  Ervln  to  estab- 
lish the  Committee  and  to  head  the  Inquiry. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Initiative  is  now  already 
apparent. 

In  the  first  public  segment  of  the  Inquiry 
during  this  past  week,  the  nation  has  wit- 
nessed the  exercising  of  the  Senate's  Investi- 
gatory function  at  Its  very  best.  Under  the 
exceptional  legal  and  parliamentary  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Ervln.  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  have  worked  In  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  Minority  members 
led  by  Senator  Baker.  These  hearings  have 
begun  In  a  manner  which  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  Senate.  They  act  to  strengthen 
the  confidence  of  the  people  In  the  Con- 
gress. If  there  is  a  keynote  to  the  Ervln  in- 
quiry, it  Is  one  of  scrupulous  fairness.  Im- 
partiality and  nonpartlsanshlp.  The  Commit- 
tee will  be  some  time  In  dealing  with  the 
facts  and  implications  of  Watergate. 

Beyond  Watergate,  there  are  other  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  1972  election  cam- 
paign, the  bogus  letters,  for  example,  which 
affected  Senators  Muskle.  Humphrey  and 
Jackson  in  the  Florida  Primary,  which 
must  and  will  be  examined  In  full.  That 
there  was  an  indictment  In  Florida  In  this 
connection  in  no  way  lessens  the  need  for 
the  Ervln  Commtltee  Inquiry.  In  the  same 
way.  the  naming  of  a  special  prosecutor  by 
the  Attorney  General  designate  In  no  way 
alters  the  mission  of  the  E^vln  Committee 
with  regard  to  Watergate.  In  so  saying,  I 
do  not  intend  any  refiectlon  whatsoever  on 
Mr.  Cox  whom  I  know  and  esteem.  The  fact 
Is  that  regardless  of  the  mission  of  the 
special  prosecutor,  the  Committee  has  a  prior 
legislative  function.  On  behalf  of  the  Senate 
and  the  nation,  the  Committee  should  and, 
I  am  confident,  will  pursue  all  aspects  of  this 
matter  of  Insidious  campaign  practices  until 
the  shadows  in  the  1972  election  campaign 
are  fully  explored.  Only  in  that  way  will 
they  be  lifted.  Only  then  will  we  know  how 
we  may  strengthen  a  free  and  open  electoral 
process  as  the  fundamental  element  of  our 
political   system 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  Watergate 
Inquiry,  this  Majority  Conference  and  its 
Policy  Committee  delineated  a  number  of 
other  goals  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
By  endorsement  of  the  Leadership  statement 
on  January  3.  the  Conference  recommended, 
in  effect,  a  Majority  program  for  the  Senate. 
I  can  report  to  you  that  the  record  which 
has  been  made  pursuant  to  that  program  is 
very  satisfactory  at  this  point. 

We  began  this  Congress  facing  two  far- 
reaching  Issues — the  termination  of  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam  and  the  budget  issue  which  in- 
volves, essentially,  the  questions  of  spending 
priorities,  ceilings,  and  Impoundments.  In- 
herent in  both  of  these  issues — Viet  Nam 
and  the  budget — are  basic  Constitutional 
questions  having  to  do  with  the  role  of  the 


Legislative  Branch  as  a  co-equal  of  the 
Presidency. 

Tlie  Senate  Majority  Conference  elected 
to  stand,  on  January  3rd,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  results  of  the  November  election 
meant  that  the  people  of  the  nation  chose 
to  be  governed  not  by  one  party  alone  or  by 
one  branch  of  government  alone.  Rather,  the 
people  wished  a  constructive  opposition  in 
the  Congress  to  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  re-elected  Administration. 

To  be  sure,  not  many  in  the  Executive 
Branch  read  the  election  results  In  that 
fashion.  The  tendency  at  that  time  was  to 
ridicule  the  capacity  and  inclination  of  the 
Congress  to  serve  as  a  constructive  counter- 
foil to  the  Presidency.  Indeed,  there  was 
much  despair  even  in  the  Congress  over  the 
competence  of  this  body  to  function  in  the 
role  of  organized  opposition.  Extreme  as- 
sertions were  made  by  Administration  spokes- 
men and  permanent  officials  of  the  Executive 
Branch  as  to  the  reach  of  the  mandate  of 
the  Presidency. 

It  seems  to  me.  a  more  balanced  and  sober 
view  of  the  role  of  the  Congress  Is  now  be- 
ginning to  prevail.  Some  contend  that  Water- 
gate has  had  much  to  do  with  the  change 
and  I  would  not  dispute  the  likelihood.  How- 
ever, the  record  of  leadership  which  has 
been  provided  by  this  Conference  and  its 
Policy  Committee  will  bear  out  that  the 
change  is  deeper  than  Watergate.  The  fact 
is  that  this  Conference  has  known  where 
we  had  to  go  from  the  outset  and  we  have 
organized  the  effort  to  get  there  by  working 
closely  together  as  a  Majority  In  a  relation- 
ship of  comity  with  the  Senate  minority  and 
In  understanding  with  the  House  Leader- 
ship. 

The  two  basic  issues — ^Viet  Nam  and  the 
budget — which  faced  us  five  months  ago. 
face  us  still  but  in  modified  fashion.  The 
signs  of  a  righting  balance  both  of  respon- 
sibility and  authority  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear as  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lative Branches  in  questions  of  war  and 
peace.  A  cease-fire  has  been  established  In 
Viet  Nam.  The  POW's  from  the  Vietnamese 
war  are  back  home.  If  we  can  end,  now,  any 
Insidious  tendencies  to  relnvolve  this  na- 
tion in  Indochina  by  the  back  door  of  Cam- 
bodia and  by  Executive  flat,  what  we  set  on 
January  3d  as  a  goal  of  this  Conference  will 
have  been  realized  at  last. 

That  goal  would  have  been  reached  with 
the  proclamation  of  a  cease-fire  In  Viet 
Nam.  But  I  do  not  regard  it  as  met  because 
It  embraced  by  Implication  not  only  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam  ijut  the  conflicts  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  So  it  Is  heartening  to  see  Senators 
of  both  parties  unified  now,  as  never  before, 
to  stop  this  empty  policy  of  violence  In 
Cambodia — a  pitiful  country  where  we  have 
neither  national  Interest  nor  national  com- 
mitment nor  national  purpose.  It  Is  hearten- 
ing, too,  to  see  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
Speaker  Albert  reject  the  attempt  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  obtain  oblique  Con- 
gressional approval  of  its  unilateral  policy 
of  bombing  Cambodia  by  way  of  an  appro- 
priations measure. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Congress  now  stands 
fast  against  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
anywhere  In  Indochina  in  any  way.  shape  or 
form.  T^e  Administration  Is  wholly  on  its 
own  In  this  matter  and  it  stands  on  the 
most  dubious  Constitutional  grounds.  I  urge 
the  President,  therefore,  most  respectfully 
to  read  the  signs  In  Congress  for  what  they 
are — a  reflection  of  national  sentiment  for 
a  complete  termination  of  our  military  role 
In  Indochina.  I  urge  the  President,  most 
respectfully,  to  act  now  to  merge  this  clear 
and  unmistakable  Intent  as  expressed 
through  Congress  Into  his  policies  for  peace 
by  ending  all  U.S.  hostilities  everywhere  In 
Indochina  forthwith. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention,  too,  In  con- 
nection with  the  restoration  of  the  balance 
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between  the  branches,  the  War  Powers  bill 
which  both  the  Senate  and  House  passed  last 
year  but  which  did  not  clear  the  House- 
Senate  conference.  This  measure  Is  of  par- 
ticular importance  and  has  already  been  or- 
dered reported  out  of  Committee.  It  is  my 
Intention  to  bring  the  issue  up  at  the  next 
regular  House-Senate  leadership  meeting  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  enact  legislation 
which  will  more  clearly  define,  In  questions 
of  military  action,  the  reciprocal  powers  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President.  Again,  I 
would  urge  the  President  to  work  in  concert 
with  the  Congress,  recognizing  with  us  that 
the  engagement  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  inevitably  becomes  a  matter 
of  such  gravity  as  to  compel  the  Joint  Judg- 
ment of  an  elected  President  and  an  elected 
Congress  If  It  is  to  have  a  durable  under- 
pinning of  national  support. 

The  other  great  issue  which  faced  us  on 
January  3d  concerned  the  control  of  expendi- 
tures by  the  Federal  government.  At  the  out- 
set, the  Congress  was  made  the  butt  of  catch 
phrases,  humorous  anecdotes  and  one-liners 
ridiculing  the  inclination,  not  to  speak  of  the 
capacity,  of  Congress  to  come  to  grips  with 
government  expenditures.  Congress  was 
portrayed  to  one  and  all  by  the  techniques  of 
the  ad  man  as  a  bunch  of  Irresponsible 
spenders.  To  underscore  the  point,  the  Ad- 
ministration even  went  to  the  length  of 
putting  together  a  propaganda  kit  of  speech 
materials  on  how  to  ridicule  Congress — at 
government  expense  to  be  sure.  Due  to  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Humphrey  and  Muskle, 
distribution  and  use  of  this  political  propa- 
ganda was  ruled  illegal  and  a  lawsuit  is  now 
pending  to  stop  Its  use. 

The  Administration  also  proposed  a  celling 
of  $268  billion  on  federal  spending,  charging 
Congress  with  the  inability  to  do  so.  The 
Senate,  however,  has  already  twice  voted  for 
a  celling  no  higher  than  or  less  than  sug- 
gested bv  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  has  now  Issued  its  report  recom- 
mending procedures  for  budget  control  in 
future  years.  For  the  current  year,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  (Sen- 
ator McClellan)  with  the  full  support  of  the 
Leadership  htis  developed  a  formula  which 
will,  again,  as  In  the  past  bring  about  sub- 
stantial cuts  In  the  level  of  expenditures  pro- 
posed by  the  Executive  Branch  and  total  ap- 
propriations will  be  less  than  the  ceiling  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

The  formula  takes  into  consideration  a 
Leadership  resolution  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously by  this  Conference.  The  resolution, 
it  win  be  recalled,  called  for  a  reduction  of 
archaic  and  excessive  military  exendltures 
abroad  as  a  means  of  reducing  federal  out- 
lays. In  that  fashion,  the  budget  can  be 
balanced,  even  as  substantial  sums  will  be 
made  available  for  urgent  domestic  needs — 
needs  which  the  Administration  has  consist- 
ently Ignored.  In  my  Judfrment,  this  approach 
is  not  only  "well-meaning."  as  It  has  been 
called,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential.  Unless 
we  strengthen  confldence  In  our  currency 
abroad  and  unless  we  strengthen  the  social 
and  economic  Infrastructure  of  the  nation, 
our  military  strength  will  rest  on  a  hill  of 
crumbling  sand.  No  matter  how  many  Amer- 
ican soldiers  are  posted  abroad,  no  matter 
how  many  bases  are  manned,  neither  our 
"negotiating  position"  nor  our  national  se- 
curity will  be  enhanced  one  lota.  Those  who 
wish  us  well  and  those  who  wish  us  111.  know 
it.  It  is  about  time  we  realized  this  simple 
reality  ourselves. 

Another  aspect  of  the  budget  question  In- 
volves the  Impoundment  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of  fimds  for  a  great  many  programs. 
The  courts  have  already  ruled  agaln-.t  the 
withholding  of  $6  billion  for  environmental 
facilities  by  the  Executive  Branch.  As  a  re- 
sult other  Impoundments  appear  to  be  on 


very  shaky  legal  grounds.  Once  again,  most 
respectfully,  I  would  urge  the  Administration 
to  desist  from  its  demands  for  overwhelming 
power  and  Join  with  the  Congress  in  the 
search  for  a  balance  between  the  Branches. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  legislation  will 
become  law  soon,  not  over  a  veto,  but  by  sig- 
nature of  the  President. 

Of  special  Importance— electoral  reform 
was  cited  In  January  for  action  In  the  Janu- 
ary 3d  statement  of  goals  of  the  Majority 
Conference.  This  matter,  as  it  relates  to  pub- 
lic campaign  financing,  was  discussed  at  some 
length  at  our  last  meeting  at  which  a  reso- 
lution offered  by  Senator  Abourezk  and  en- 
larged in  Conference  was  adopted.  In  accept- 
ing that  resolution,  the  Conference  went  on 
record  as  favoring  legislation  embodying  the 
concept  of  public  financing  for  campaigns 
and  at  an  end  to  the  corrupting  Influence  of 
large  private  contributions.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  a  few  days  later,  the  Administration  pro- 
posed a  17-member  bipartisan  election  reform 
commission  to  study  campaign  reform.  That 
Is  all  to  the  good  but  I  would  hope  that  the 
regular  committees  of  Jurisdiction  In  the 
Congress  wculd  proceed  in  their  own  fashion 
to  consider,  thoroughly,  proposals  in  regard 
to  ceilings  on  contributions  and  public  fi- 
nancing. Our  objective  must  be  to  encourage 
broad  popular  participation  in  the  political 
process  even  as  we  move  to  shut  off  the  chan- 
nels of  Insidious  influence. 

With  regard  to  the  other  legislation  which 
was  given  priority  by  the  Conference  at  the 
outset  of  the  session,  the  Senate  has  re- 
passed all  but  one  of  the  major  bills  con- 
tained In  the  first  category — the  twelve 
measures  which  the  President  pocket  vetoed 
Last  year.  The  second  category  of  priority  in- 
cluded bills  passed  in  the  Senate  or  House 
but  which  failed  to  get  completely  through 
the  Congress.  Of  these,  we  have  passed  the 
anti-aircraft  hijacking  bill,  federal  aid.  high- 
way act,  victims  of  crime  act,  and  the  health 
maintenance  organizations  bill.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  committee  action  Is  com- 
plete or  nearlng  completion  on  several  more 
of  these  measures  from  the  last  Congress. 
Tho-e  already  reported  out  of  committee  or 
soon  to  be  reported  out  include  pension  re- 
form, consumer  products  warranties,  land  use 
planning,  war  powers,  and  strip  mining  con- 
trols bills.  I  want  to  thank  the  Committee 
Chairmen  for  their  cooperation  In  expediting 
the  clearance  of  this  legislation.  The  Chair- 
men have  done  a  great  deal  to  move  the  pro- 
gram as  set  forth  by  the  Majority  Conference 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

Before  closing,  I  would  note  that  of  the 
20  goals  established  by  the  January  3d  state- 
ment, we  have  acted  formally  and  specifi- 
cally by  resolution  of  this  Conference  on  all 
but  three.  Two  of  these  three  deal  with 
reorganizing  or  cutting  down  the  size  of 
the  federal  bureaucracy.  At  this  point,  there 
appears  to  be  an  almost  dally  winnowing 
at  the  top  in  several  agencies  without  any 
direct  help  from  the  Congress.  There  is  stUl 
a  need,  however,  to  develop  a  constructive 
policy  which  will  bring  about  substantial  re- 
ductions of  excessive  personnel  in  many 
agencies  not  by  ruthless  mass  firings  or  po- 
litically motivated  dismissals  but  by  sensible 
consolidations  which  can  be  brought  about 
with  maximum  consideration  of  individuals 
by  enlightened  orderly  programs  of  reassign- 
ment, and  enlightened  policies  of  retire- 
ment, along  with  restrained  new  hirlngs. 

I  submit  at  this  point  a  list  of  the  formal 
resolutions  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Conference  and  Policy  Committee  and  an- 
other on  the  objectives  of  the  Democratic 
Conference  as  adopted  on  January  3  for  In- 
clusion in  the  record. 

During  the  next  few  months,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Congress  will  be  operating  In 
an  atmosphere  supercharged  with  the  shock- 
ing revelations  of  the  Watergate  affair.  How- 
ever,   the    regular    business    of    the    Senate 


will  continue  In  legislative  committees  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That  business 
cannot  and  will  not  be  neglected.  The  sta- 
bility of  the  nation  requires  our  continuing 
attention  to  routine  and  ordinary  matters, 
now.  perhaps,  more  than  ever. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never  felt  greater 
personal  fulfillment  in  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Senate  Majority  than  I  do  at 
this  critical  time.  The  demeanor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  sober  restraint  of  the  Majority 
refiect  great  credit  on  the  Institution  and 
on  this  Conference  and  the  character  of  the 
membership  of  both.  It  seems  to  me  the 
circumstances  have  demanded  a  special  de- 
gree of  steadfastness,  restraint  and  dedica- 
tion from  the  Senate  and  Senators  of  both 
parties  are  delivering  It.  We  owe  that  com- 
portment to  the  people  of  the  nation.  They 
are  counting  on  us.  We  must  do  what  it  is 
possible  for  the  Senate  to  do  to  renew  public 
confidence  in  the  federal  government.  We 
cannot  and  we  will  not  fail. 

Senate  Objectives  as  Otjtlined  in  the  State 
OF  the  Senate  Speech  by  the  Majority 
Leader.  January  3.  1973 

1.  Reinforcement  of  Constitution's  checks 
and  balances  and  reassertlon  of  legislative 
role.  Resolutions  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  10,  11,  12  and 
15. 

2.  End  of  war  In  Indochina  (no  sine  die  ad- 
journment). Resolution  No.  15  on  Cam- 
bodia. 

3.  Cooperation  with  House.  Resolution  No. 
15  on  Cambodia. 

4.  Coordination  with  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor. Resolution  No.  8  on  Energy  Crisis. 

5.  Spending  Ceiling  set  by  Congress.  Reso- 
lutions Nos.  6  and  12. 

6.  Computerization  and  Access  to  mate- 
rial in  Budget.  Resolution  No.  10. 

7.  Clarification  of  the  Impoundment  of 
Funds  practice.  Resolution  No.  12  on  spend- 
ing celling. 

8.  Reduction  of  Defense  Spending.  Resolu- 
tion No.  11  on  Military  Expenditures  Abroad. 

9.  Closing  of  Overseas  Bases.  Resolution 
No.  11  and  Pastore  Resolution  No.  13. 

10  Cutting  of  the  size  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reaucracy. Resolution  advanced  In  Policy 
Committee  but  never  agreed  to. 

11.  Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

12.  Quick  Disposal  of  Priority  Legislation, 
Including  1973  vetoes.  Resolution  No.   1. 

13.  Need  for  Health  Insurance  and  Wel- 
fare Reform. 

14.  Reform  of  Campaign  Financing  law. 
Resolutions  Nos.  9  &  16. 

15.  Investigation  of  Watergate  Bugging  and 
other  Practices.  Resolution  No.  16.  Confer- 
ence  endorsement   of  Ervln   committee. 

16.  End  of  FBI  Dossiers  on  Congressmen. 
See  item  No.  15. 

17.  Insurance  of  Freedom  of  Speech  for  the 
Press.  Resolutions  Nos.  5  &  7. 

18.  Reform  of  Senate  Rules,  including 
seniority.  Resolution  No  3.  Stevenson  Ad  Hoc 
Cte  on  Senate  Procedures  and  Practices. 

19.  Policy  Committee  to  Delineate  Party 
Positions  Policy  Cte  agreed  to  13  resolutions. 
Conference  agreed  to  13  Policy  resolutions 
with  some  modifications.  Conference  agreed 
to  3  other  resolutions  not  from  Policy  Cte. 

20.  Clarification  of  the  uses  of  Executive 
Privilege.  Resolutions  Nos.  2  and  4. 


REsoLtTioNs  Passed  bv  Senate  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  and  or  Democratic  Con- 
ference,   1973 

1.  Resolution  on  Priorities  In  Considering 
Legislation. 

2.  Resolution  on  Refusal  of  Cabinet  and 
Other  Officials  to  Testify  Before  Senate  Com- 
mittees. 

3.  Resolution  on  Open  Hearings. 

4.  Resolution  on  Executive  Privilege. 

5.  Resolution  on  Media  Programming, 
Planning,  and  News  Reporting. 
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6.  Tunney  Resolution  Urging  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  set  a  Spending  Celling. 

7.  Resolution  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  and 
Revealing  Sources. 

8.  Resolution  on  the  Energy  CrlsU. 

9.  Resolution  on  Campaign  Expenditures 
Ceumg. 

10.  Resolution  on  Congressional  Access  to 
Data  on  the  Federal  Budget  and  Other  Fis- 
cal Information. 

11.  Resolution  on  Reduction  of  Military 
Expenditures  Abroad. 

12.  Resolution  on  Spending  Celling. 

13.  Pastore  Resolution  on  Closing  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Military  Bases. 

14.  Kennedy  Resolution  on  Assistance  to 
Those  Affected  by  Base  Closings. 

15.  Resolution  on  Cambodia. 

16.  Resolution  on  Public  Financing  of  Fed- 
eral Elections. 

Legislation  Left  Over  Prom  92d  Congress 

Pocket  vetoed:  (1972)  (Items  with  asterisks 
have  passed  the  Senate  1973). 

Environmental  Data  Central — Has  not 
been   Introduced   this  year. 

•Vocational  Rehabilitation— Passed  Senate 
2-2a-73.  ^    ^ 

-  Veterans    Medical    Care — Passed    Senate 

3-6-73. 

•  National  Cemeteries— Passed  Senate  3-6- 

73. 

U.S.  Marshals— S.  1123  Is  pending  in  com- 
mittee,  nothing  scheduled. 

National  Institute  on  Aging — Committee 
order  reported  5-18-73. 

•  Older  Americans  Act  (HJl.  15657)  Public 
Law  93-29. 

•  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment—P/H    3-15-73;    Passed    S    5-8-73. 

Labor-HEW  Appropriations. 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Amendments 
(S.  236)    Pending,  no  action. 

•  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act — 
Passed  S  2-5-73:   Passed  H  5-2-73. 

•  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Flood  Control.  Passed 
Senate  2-1-73. 

Held  In  conference:    (1972). 
War  Powers  Act — Hearings  held;  Commit- 
tee has  ordered  It  reported. 

•  Antl-HlJacklng — Passed  Senate  2-22-73. 

•  Highway  Fund — Passed  Senate  3-15-73; 
Passed  H.  amended  4-19-73. 

Minimum  Wage — Pending  In  committee. 
Passed  Senate :  (1972)  : 

Compromise  Housing  —  Administration 
won't  Introduce  their  version  until  mid  Sep- 
tember. 

•  Health      Maintenance      Organizations — 

Passed  Senate  5-15-73. 

•  Victims  of  Crime — Passed  Senate  4-3-73. 
Land  Use  Policy — Mark  up  now. 

Fair  Credit  Billing— Hearing  on  5  24. 

Consumer  Product  Warranties — Reported 
on  5   14. 

Passed  House  only :  ( 1 972 ) . 

Strip  Mining  Controls — Executive  Doark  up 
on  5  22. 

Consumer  Protection  Agency — Held  hear- 
ings; more  scheduled. 

Reported  to  Senate  floor:    (1972). 

Pension    Reform — On    calendar. 

No  Fault   Insurance — Hearing. 

Strip  Mining  Controls — Executive  mark 
up  on  5  22. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  being  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  PEACE  CORPS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5293)  au- 
thorizing additional  appropriations  for 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  5293.  authoriz- 
ing additional  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  of  $77,001,000  to 
finance  the  op^ations  of  the  Peace  Corps 
during  fiscal  year  1974. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  highlights  of  the  Peace 
Corps  program  for  fiscal  1974  and  a  com- 
parable estimate  for  1973.  and  the  actual 
figiu-es  for  1972  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PEACE  CORPS  PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Fiscal  Fiscal  Fiscal 

year  year  year 

1972  1973  1974 

Ac-  esti-  esti- 

tual  ■  mate  >  mate 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

year 

year 
1973 

year 

1972 

1974 

Ac- 

esti- 

esti- 

tual! 

mito' 

mate 

I.  Funds:  I 

A.  Training: 

1.  Direct  train- 
ing    ...    $9,565    jn,  114      J12.730 

2.  Trainee  trav- 
el  425  523  582 

3.  Intern     pro- 
grams   676  517  316 

4.  PRIST 464  989  1,232 

Subtotal....  11,130   13,143   14,860 

B.  Volunteer  costs: 

1.  International 

travel.  5,679       6.370         6.726 

2.  Allowances.        11,863      14.427        12.643 

3.  Other  volun- 
teer support..      4,633        5,274         3,468 

4.  Dependent 

support 1,157  682  333 

5.  R  e  a  d  i  u  s  t  - 
ment  allow- 

aiKe 7,595       7,663         6,856 

Subtotal....  30.927   34,416  30,026 

C.  Peace    Corps    pro- 

gram support: 
1. Staff. ..   16,307      15,858        14,909 

2.  Shared     Ad- 
ministrative 

support..   -   .      3.600        4,017         4,200 

3.  Multilateral 

grants 100  350  350 

Subtotal...  20.007  20,225   19.459 

D.  Peace  corps  share  of 

agencywide    sup- 
port     12,973      13,058       12,656 

TolaUunds 75.037      ^7842       77,001 

II.  Volunteers  and  trainees: 

A.  On-board    strengths 

at  end  of  calendar  | 

year     (December 

31) 

1.  latin    Amer- 
ican       1,894        2. 20O         2.220 

2.  North  Africa, 

Near    East. 
Asia       and 

Pacific  -  .  .      2,625       2,829         2.887 
S.Africa.- 2,274       2.234         2,273 

Total 6/793       7^263         T/m 


B.  End  strengths  at  end  of 
Program  year  (June 
30): 

n.  Trainee 1538     Jl,669       $1,291 

2.  Volunteer 6.356       5,824         5,974 

Total 6,894        7.493         77265 

III,  Number  of  host  countries...  56  58  62 

IV.  Average  cost  per  volunteer..  $10,165      $9,815       $9,675 

>  Includes  $2,600,000  allocation  from  agency  lor  international 
development. 

>  Excludes  $158,000  transferred  to  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  action  on  the  bill  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  party. 

However.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  the  Peace  Corps  program. 
It  has  been  underway  more  than  10 
years  and  is  now  a  part  of  ACTTION.  I 
personally  think  that  if  the  Peace  Corps 
is  to  be  continued,  it  should  become  a 
part  of  the  regular  AID  program.  We 
discussed  this  matter  in  the  committee, 
and  the  committee  thought  otherwise! 
I  have  a  feeling  that  because  of  our  very 
serious  fiscal  difficulties,  this  is  one  of 
the  programs  that  might  be  trimmed. 

This  program  was  born  during  the 
cold  war,  one  might  say.  actually  during 
the  election  in  1960.  As  I  recall  it.  the 
then  candidate  from  Massachusetts  and 
later  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Kennedy,  offered  it  not  only 
to  assist  foreign  countries,  but  also  as 
an  Inspiration  to  assist  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  go  abroad  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  people  of  foreign 
countries.  The  idea  was  popular  at  the 
time  and  I  supported  it.  However,  many 
things  have  changed  since  then. 

I  now  feel  that,  along  with  many  other 
things  that  had  their  origins  in  those 
days,  we  could  well  consolidate  and  re- 
duce some  of  these  programs,  I  person- 
ally would  prefer  It  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  AID  program.  This  program  has 
now  largely  developed  Into  a  technical 
assistance  program  that  is  not  unlike  the 
technical  assistance  related  to  foreign 
aid.  They  no  longer  recruit  enthusiastic 
young  men  to  carry  on  the  American 
spirit.  It  is  now  largely  carried  out 
through  technicians  who  convey  modem 
techniques  to  foreign  areas  of  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  Mr. 
President,  However,  I  personally  feel  that 
the  demand  has  grown  so  great  that  it 
is  beyond  our  own  resources  here  at 
home,  and  It  could  be  cut  back  and 
merged  with  a  very  similar  program  that 
we  know  of  as  technical  assistance  in  the 
aid  program. 

Nevertheless  I  do  not  wish  at  this  late 
date,  particularly  In  view  of  the  commit- 
tee action,  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
change  the  bill. 

I  am  ready  for  a  vote,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in*  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  following 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 
Explanation  of  the  Bill 

The  original  administration  proposal 
called  for  a  2-year  authorization  of  $77  mil- 
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Hon  for  fl.<;cal  year  1974  and  an  "open-enaea" 
request  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Both  the  House, 
as  a  whole,  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  rejected  the  "open-ended"  por- 
tion of  this  request  on  the  basis  that  It 
would  be  an  "unwarranted  derogation  of 
Congress'  legislative  authority." 

The  Committee  also  deleted  a  House 
amendment  which  would  have  granted  the 
Peace  Corps  an  authorization  of  $80  million 
for  FY  1975  In  rejecting  the  agency's  request 
for  a  two-year  authorization,  the  Committee 
expressed  its  concern  about  the  Peace  Corps" 
preseiit  procurement  practices,  and  Its  In- 
ordinate share  of  the  costs  and  staffing  of 
the  agency-wide  support  programs.  In  view 
of  its  intention  to  maintain  a  continulrg 
review  of  these  Issues,  and  In  order  to  facili- 
tate Its  legislative  oversight  responsibilities. 
the  Committee  concluded  that  It  would  be 
Inappropriate  at  this  time  to  grant  the  Peace 
Corps  more  than  a  one-year  authorization. 
Thus  the  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Senate  continue  the  Peace  Corps,  as  It  has 
throughout  the  agency's  12-year  lilstory,  on 
an  annual  authorization. 

Other  Committee  amendments  are  designed 
to:  (1)  place  the  Peace  Corp.?  under  federal 
procurement  law;  (2)  restrict  the  use  of  for- 
eign service  personnel  within  .\CTION's 
agency- wide  support  programs;  and  (3)  limit 
the  overall  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Peace  Corps  to  25  percent. 

PEACE  CORPS  PROCUREMENT  POLICY 

Congress,  In  41  U.S.C.  §§6  and  252,  has 
established  formal  advertising  as  the  pre- 
ferred method  of  procuring  supplies  and  serv- 
ices for  all  civilian  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment. At  the  present  time,  only  the  Peace 
Corps  and  AID  have  statutory  authority  to 
waive  the  procurement  policy  contained  in 
these  sections  of  the  Federal  Code. 

During  the  past  year,  at  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Sei;ator  Aiken,  the  Committee  under- 
took an  investigation  of  various  complaints 
concerning  the  Peace  Corps  procurement 
practices.  This  inquiry  revealed  that  the 
Peace  Corps'  contractii.g  policy  h.id  Indeed 
discriminated  against  certain  proven  and 
reputable  training  institutions.  As  a  direct 
result  of  Senator  Aiken's  efforts  to  look  into 
these  matters,  the  Peace  Corps  has  recently 
taken  certain  steps  to  revise  Its  competitive 
bid  process  to  make  It  a  more  equitable  pro- 
cedure. 

However,  the  Committee  concluded  that  a 
further  remedy  was  needed  to  guard  against 
the  continued  abuse  by  the  Peace  Corps  con- 
tracting system.  Therefore,  the  Committee 
adopted  an  amendment  which  would  place 
the  Peace  Corps  under  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act.  This 
amendment  while  bringing  Peace  Corps  con- 
tracting pwllcy  In  line  with  other  federal 
agencies  would  still  provide  the  Corps  with 
the  necessary  flexibility  to  procure  services 
and  supplies  abroad.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Senate  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment In  order  to  Insure  that  the  Peace  Corps 
win  adopt  a  more  equitable  contracting 
procedure. 

LIMITATION  ON  THE  USES  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
PERSONNEL  WITHIN  THE  AGENCY-WIDE  SUP- 
PORT PROGRAMS 

ACTION,  upon  Its  formation  on  July  1, 
1971,  was  given  the  authority  to  hire  foreign 
service  employees  to  operate  the  Peace  Corps 
programs  In  addition,  ACTION  received  au- 
thority to  hire  general  schedule  personnel 
to  operate  Its  domestic  volunteer  programs. 

There  are  three  functional  operating  areas 
within  ACTION;  International  Operations, 
Domestic  Operations,  and  Support  Programs. 
International  Operations  administers  the 
Peace  Corps  and  Ls  staffed  with  foreign 
service  employees.  Domestic  Operations  ad- 
ministers the  domestic  programs  and  Is 
staffed  by  general  schedule  personnel.  TJie 
Office  of  Support  Programs,  which  provides 


common  services  to  both  international  and 
domestic  programs,  has  been  staffed  pri- 
marily by  prior  Peace  Corps  employees  with 
foreign  service  appointments. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  excerpts 
from  a  recent  GAO  study  were  Inserted  Into 
the  record  to  point  out  that  various  offices 
In  the  agency-wide  support  programs,  while 
being  supported  at  a  rate  of  66  percent  by 
Peace  Corps  appropriations,  were  performing 
very  little  work  on  Peace  Corps  operations. 
The  following  Is  a  quote  from  that  study: 

"We  distributed  questionnaires  to  26  for- 
eign service  and  general  schedule  employees 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  Policy  and  Pro- 
gram Development  to  determine  If  employees 
within  foreign  service  appointments  were 
working  on  Peace  Corps  related  assignments. 
Although  23  of  these  employees  stated  they 
were  spending  less  than  26  percent  of  their 
time  performing  Peace  Corps  work,  we  found 
22  of  them  held  foreign  service  appointments 
authorized  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act." 
IQAO  study  B 172768— January  12,  1973  | 

Subsequently,  ACTION  has  indicated  that 
It  Is  now  taking  steps  to  convert  foreign 
service  appointments  within  the  Support 
Programs  to  general  schedule  appointments. 
However,  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bin,  the  Committee  expressed  concern  about 
the  continued  use  of  foreign  service  person- 
nel and  Peace  Corps  funds  for  primarily  do- 
mestic programs.  The  Committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  is  designed  to  accomplish 
the  following  objectives: 

(1)  require  all  foreign  service  employees 
of  ACTION  working  within  the  offices  desig- 
nated as  combined  support  operations  to 
spend  a  stibstantlal  portion  of  their  working 
time  on  strictly  Peace  Corjjs  functions;  and, 

(2)  limit  the  number  of  foreign  service 
employees  that  may  work  In  the  combined 
support  programs  to  a  figure  equal  to  the 
ratio  used  to  establish  the  Peace  Corps  share 
of  the  combined  support  costs.  In  other 
words.  If  the  Peace  Corps  share  of  the  com- 
bined support  costs  Is  60  percent,  no  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  employees  in  the 
combined  support  programs  can  be  foreign 
service  appointments. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the 
Peace  Corps  program  the  Committee  urges 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Throughout  the  years,  the  Committee  re- 
ports have  urged  the  Peace  Corps  to  keep  Its 
total  administrative  costs  below  an  amount 
representing  30  percent  of  its  total  appropria- 
tion. The  FY  1974  authorization  request  has 
allocated  approximately  41  percent  of  the 
total  Peace  Corps  budget  to  administrative 
costs.  This  figure  Includes  the  Peace  Corps 
share  of  the  agency-wide  support  costs  and 
represents  approximately  $31.7  million  out  of 
the  $77  million  requested. 

In  view  of  these  Inflated  administrative 
costs,  the  Committee  adopted  an  amendment 
which  would  limit  the  Peace  Corps  overall 
administrative  costs  to  25  percent  of  its  total 
appropriations.  T^ls  amendment  would  not 
go  Into  effect  until  FY  1975.  The  Committee 
believes  that  this  will  allow  the  Peace  Corps 
adequate  time  to  make  the  appropriate  ad- 
justments in  Its  annual  budget  request.  In 
addition  to  this  limitation,  the  amendment 
requires  the  agency  to  Include  In  its  yearly 
report  a  section  listing  all  of  the  Peace  Corps 
administrative  costs. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing matter  is  a  good  bill.  I  am  inclined 
to  an^ree  -with  my  chairman  that  it  has 
developed  into  a  form  of  foreign  aid  and 
perhaps  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
economics  aid  pro,?ram  in  the  future. 
However,  in  the  meantime,  I  think  that 
the  bill  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  as  good  as  we  can  do  and  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  take  the  bill  just  as  it 
is  this  year. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  jaeld 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is, 
shall  the  bill  pass  (putting  the  question)  ? 

The  bill  (H.R.  5293)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  additional  appropri- 
ations to  carrj'  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  5293  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senat«. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ful- 
BRIGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Church,  Mr, 
McGovERN,  Mr,  Aiken.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr. 
Javits  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER  FOR- 
EIGN    SERVICE    BUILDINGS    ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5610. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici> .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  5610)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926.  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreion  Relations  with  amendments  on 
page  2,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Africa", 
strike  out  "not  to  exceed  $2,190,000.  of 
which":  in  line  7.  after  "$590,000", 
strike  out  "may  be  appropriated":  in 
line  9,  after  the  word  "Republics",  strike 
out  "not  to  exceed  $375,000,  of  which": 
at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  strike  out 
"may  be  appropriated";  in  line  12,  after 
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the  word  "Europe",  strike  out  "not  to 
exceed  S4. 780.000.  of  which";  in  line  13. 
after  "$160,000",  strike  out  "may  be  ap- 
propriated"; in  line  15.  after  the  words 
"East  Asia",  strike  out  "not  to  exceed 
$2,585,000.  of  which";  in  line  16.  after 
"$985,000".  strike  out  "may  be  appropri- 
ated": at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  strike 
out  "not  to  exceed  $3,518,000.  of  which"; 
in  line  20.  after  "$2,218,000".  strike  out 
"may  be  appropriated";  after  line  21, 
strike  out: 

"(P)  for  facilities  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  not  to  exceed  $45,000 
for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1975; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  25,  strike  out 
•'Gi"  and  insert  "(F)";  on  page  3,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  4,  strike  out  "Act  for 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  $45,800,000, 
of  which"  and  insert  "Act";  in  line  5. 
after  "521,700.000",  strike  out  "may  be 
appropriated";  in  line  17.  after  the  word 
"State",  insert  "for  fiscal  year  1974"; 
and.  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "law", 
insert  a  comma  and  "and  for  other  non- 
discretionary  costs.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  is  a  time  limitation 
on  this  bill.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  authorize  526.211.000  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  the  foreign  buildings  program 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
State.  Of  this  amount,  a  total  of  $4,511.- 
000  is  for  new  construction,  acquisition 
and  development,  and  $21,700,000  is  for 
operations. 

BACKGROUND 

Since  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act  of  1926.  the  United 
States  has  acquired  more  than  1,600 
properties,  with  a  total  gross  area  of  al- 
most 17  mil'ion  square  feet  and  3.100 
housing  units  in  233  cities  abroad.  This 
investment  is  capitalized  at  $310  million, 
but  the  current  market  value  is  estimated 
to  greatly  exceed  that  amount.  Funds 
for  carr\'ing  the  program  forward  have 
been  authorized  from  time  to  time.  The 
last  replenishment  of  the  capital  account 
was  in  fiscal  year  1966.  when  an  appro- 
priation of  $28,025,000  was  authorized: 
operating  funds  have  in  recent  years 
been  authorized  on  a  2-year  basis. 

On  February  23.  1973.  the  State  De- 
partment submitted  a  request  for  a  2- 


year  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
both  capital  and  operations  funds  for 
the  Foreign  Service  buildings  program, 
totaling  $59,611,000.  and  for  the  follow- 
ing amendments  to  the  basic  statute: 
First,  repeal  of  the  10-percent  ceiling  on 
transfers  between  geographic  areas,  and 
second,  authorization  of  additional  ap- 
propriations for  nondiscretionary  costs, 
such  as  was  contained  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act  of  1972.  The 
draft  bill  was  introduced  as  S.  1171  by 
Senator  Fulbright — by  request — and  de- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  March  12. 

On  March  29.  1973.  H.R.  5610,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Hays,  was  sim- 
ilarly referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  As  passed  by  the  House, 
H.R.  5610  allocated  the  request  for  con- 
struction, acquisition  and  development 
by  the  geographic  areas,  according  to 
the  Department  of  State  presentation  as 
in  the  past.  The  House-passed  bill  also 
retained  the  ceiling  on  transferability  of 
10  percent  and  limited  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  nondiscretionary 
costs  to  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  retire- 
ment, or  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  committee 
report  beginning  with  "Committee  ac- 
tion" on  page  2  down  to  "changes  in  ex- 
isting law"  on  page  7  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  (No.  93-162 » 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  H.R.  5610  in  connection 
with  the  State  Department  authorization 
bill  on  April  4  at  which  time  Mr.  Earnest  J. 
Warlow.  Director.  Office  of  Foreign  Build- 
ings Operations.  Department  of  State,  testi- 
fied. 

In  executive  session,  on  May  16.  by  a  voice 
vote,  H.R.  5610  was  ordered  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  with  the  amendments 
which  are  described  in  the  following  section. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Fund  is 
divided  Into  2  accounts:  (1)  the  capital 
account  which  finances  construction,  acqui- 
sition, longterm  leases,  and  major  altera- 
tions of  buildings:    and   (2)    the  operations 

1&-YEAR  HISTORY 


account  which  provides  funds  for  Improve- 
ments to  existing  properties,  recurring  lease- 
hold payments,  the  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operations  of  buildings,  acquisition  of  furni- 
ture, furnishings  and  equipment  for  build- 
ings, supervision  of  construction  and  admin- 
istration. 

For  the  capital  account,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $4,511,000.  broken  down 
by  area  and  special  foreign  currency  program 
as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1974 

Special 

forergn 

Regular      currency      Combined 

program       program  total 


Geographic  area 


African  affairs $230. 000 

Inter-American  affairs 

(Latin  America) 240,000 

East  Asian  and  Pacific 

affairs 985.000 

European  affairs 160, 000 

Near  Eastern  and  South 

Asian  affairs..   85,000    2,133.000      2.218,000 

U.S.  Information  Agency... 

Attachfa 233,000         85,666      "318,000 


$360,000  J590.000 

240.000 

985,000 

160,000 


Total. 


1.933.000    2.578.000      4.511.000 


In  addition  the  Department  of  State  had 
requested  a  total  of  $13,811,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975.  which  was  also  broken  down  by 
geographic  areas  in  the  House  bill.  As  in 
the  case  of  other  authorizing  legislation  in 
the  foreign  relations  field,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  for  a  one-year  authorization  only.  In 
doing  so.  It  noted  that  of  the  funds  requested 
for  FY  1975.  $1,600,000  was  earmarked  for  a 
new  embassy  office  building  at  Taipei.  Re- 
public of  China.  The  Committee  believes  it 
would  have  been  premature  in  any  event  to 
authorize  funds  for  this  purpose  and  expects 
the  Department  of  State  to  reconsider  this 
proposal  before  the  fiscal  year  1975  program 
is  resubmitted  in  1974. 

For  the  operations  account  for  FY  1974.  the 
Department  of  State  requested,  and  the  Com- 
mittee approved.  $21,700,000.  Again  the  Com- 
mittee limited  the  authorization  to  one  fiscal 
year  and  eliminated  the  $24,100,000  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1975  for  this  purpose. 

Further  detail  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment's presentation  follows: 

ACQUISITION.    OPERATION.    AND    MAINTENANCE   OF 
BUILDINGS    ABROAD 

The  objective  of  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ing program  Is  to  construct  or  obtain  by  pur- 
chase or  long-term  lease,  appropriate  and 
efficient  office  space  for  the  Foreign  Service 
and  other  agencies  of  the  tJnited  States  Gov- 
ernment abroad,  and  living  quarters  for 
American  staff  at  diplomatic  and  consular 
posts  where  housing  problems  exist. 


Positions  overseas 


Year 


Domestic     Americans 


Locals 


Totals 


Amount 


Program  by  activities 


.     1973 


1974 


Increase  or 
decrease 


1965               71                  16                 27                114  J18  125  000 

1%6        ■              71                  16                 27                114  19  125.000 

1967 71                  16                 23                110  15.500.000 

1968          71                  16                 23                110  13.350.000 

1969  . 71                  16                 20                107  12.500.000 

1970  62                 13                19                 94  13  335. 110 

1971 62                  13                  19                  94  14,300,000 

1972     5S                 11                  19                  89  18,750.000 

1973 59                   11                   It                   89  27,000.000 

1974  (estimate) 59                IS                25                99  21.173.000 

BUDGET  SUMMARY 

Appropriation.  1973 ^ J2 7.  000,  000 

Estimate,  1974 21. 173,000 

Decrease -5,827,000 


$2.  380. 000 

1,780,000 

1,758.000 

1,835,000 

690. 000 


Acquisition,  development,  and  construction: 

Africa Jl,  345,  OOO 

American  Republics 3.736,000 

East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs 9.405,000 

Europe 1.567,000 

Near  East  and  South  Asia 3.759,000 

Total 19,812.000 

Operations: 

Minor  improvements $589.  000 

Leasehold  payments 706.000 

Operation  of  buildings       7,023.000 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings 4. 196.  000 

Furnishings  and  equipment: 

Newly  acquired  or  constructed  projects..  350. 000 

Additions,  replacements,  and  repairs 1,521.000 


+J1.035.000 

-1.956,000 

-7,637.000 

+  268,000 

-3,  069.  000 


8.453,000      -11.359,000 


1, 


J793,  000 
016.  000 
,  000,  000 
.  907.  000 

450,  000 
.  700, 000 


+  $203,000 
+  310.000 
+977. 000 
+711,000 

+  100,000 
+  179.000 
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Program  by  activities 


1973 


1974 


Increase  oi 
decrease 


Program  by  activities 


1973 


1974 


Increase  or 
decrease 


Project  supervision J700,000 

Administration 1.513, 000 

Total 16,598.000 

Total  obligations 36,410,000 


J825,000        -(-$125,000  Deduct: 

1,550,000               +37.000              Unobligated  balance  brought  forward -$7,326,000     -$2,125,000  +$5,201,000 

— Anticipated  proceeds  of  sale  of  real  properly 

19,240,000        +2.642,000                and  miscellaneous  receipts -4,209,000      -4,395,000  -186,000 

--^=--^^          — --^-^=:  Add  unobligated  balance  earned  forward +2,125,000 -2,125.000 

27.693.000       -8,717,000  

Appropriation  or  estimate 27,000,000        21.173.000  —5,827,000 


HIGHLIGHTS    OF    BUDGET    CHANGES 

The  major  Increases  and  decreases  by  ac- 
tivity are  as  follows: 

Acquisition,  development  and  construc- 
tion ~  SI  1,359, 000:  This  program  is  funded 
by  a  combination  of  appropriated  funds,  un- 
obligated funds  carried  over  from  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  excess  properties  abroad. 

Africa  +$1,035,000:  This  net  increase  will 
provide  for  Initiating  construction  of  an  of- 
fice building  In  Nairobi,  Kenya  ($2,000,000) 
and  acquiring  residential  properties  In 
Lusaka,  Zambia:  Fort  Lamy,  Chad;  and 
Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast. 

American  Republics  —SI. 956.000:  Funds 
are  programmed  for  use  in  Latin  America  to 
provide  for  a  new  office  building  In  George- 
town. Guyana,  an  office  annex  In  Panama 
City,  Panama,  and  acquiring  residential 
properties  In  Nassau.  Bahamas  and  Tegucig- 
alpa. Honduras, 

East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  —$7,637,000: 
Funds  are  programmed  to  construct  a  new 
office  building  In  Wellington.  New  Zealand 
and  remodel  and  impitjve  the  office  buildings 
in  Seoul,  Korea  and  Bangkok,  Thailand. 


Europe  +$268,000:  This  net  Increase  in- 
cludes carryover  funds  of  $700,000  to  provide 
dollar  support  costs  for  construction  of  an 
office  building  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  (the 
balance  of  construction  costs,  $2,950,000.  is 
included  In  the  fiscal  year  1974  Special  For- 
eign Currency  program).  Funds  are  also  be- 
ing programmed  for  construction  of  princi- 
pal officers'  residences  in  Hamburg.  Germany 
and  Budapest,  Hungary  and  acquiring  certain 
long-term  lease  properties  In  Leningrad, 
USSR. 

Near  East  and  South  — $3,069,000:  Included 
In  the  $690,000  programmed  Is  the  construc- 
tion of  nine  staff  houses  and  Marine  Guard 
Quarters  In  Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia. 

Operations  +$2,642,000:  This  Increase  Is 
to  provide  for  such  mandatory  costs  as  salary 
and  related  expenses.  Increased  rents,  and 
overseas  wage  and  price  Increases  ($1,268,- 
000 ) .  the  removal  of  several  countries  for- 
merly funded  from  the  Special  Foreign  Cur- 
rency Appropriation  ($1,090,000),  and  addi- 
tional requirements  for  minor  improvements 
($72,000);  new  furnishings,  furniture,  and 
equipment  ($100,000);  and  ten  additional 
positions  for  project  supervision  ($112,000). 


ACQUISmOII.  OPERATION.  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
BUILDINGS  ABROAD  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCY  PROGRAM) 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  use  of 
excess  foreign  currencies  In  the  Foreign 
Buildings  program,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  section  104(b)(4)  of  PX.  480, 
as  amended,  and  thereby  reducing  U.S.  dol- 
lar expenditures. 

10-YEAR    HISTORY 

Amount 

1965  $5,500,000 

1966  6,500,000 

1967  .-  6,250,000 

1968  5,025,000 

1969  3,050,000 

1970  2,186.000 

1971  6.500,000 

1972  6,850,000 

1973  .--  6,485,000 

1974  5,038,000 

BUDGET  SUMMARY 

Appropriation,  1973 6,485,000 

Estimate,  1974 5,038.000 

Decrease   - 1,447,000 


Program  by  activities 


Acquisition,  development,  and  construction: 

Africa 

Europe 

Near  East  and  Soutli  Asia 

Total , 

Operations: 

Minor  improvements 

Leasefiold  payments 

Operation  of  buildings 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings 


1973 

1974 

Increase  or 
decrease 

$416.  000 

310.000 

2. 087, 000 

$360,  000 
3.  035.  000 
2.133.000 

-$56,000 

+2.  725, 000 

+46,000 

2, 813, 000 

5.  528. 000 

+2.  715,  000 

103,  000 

12,000 

1,225.000 

850. 000 

115,000 

17,000 

1,006,000 

642.  000 

1 

+  12,000 

+5,  000 

-219,000 

-208,000 

Program  by  activities 


1973 


1974 


Increase  or 
decrease 


Furniture,  furnishings,  and  equipment: 

Nevuprojects $280,000  $430,000  +$150,000 

Additional  replacements  and  repairs 360,000  200,000  —360,000 

Project  supervision. 70,000  50.000  -20.000 

Total 2.900.000  2,460,000  -440,000 

Total  obligations  5,713,000  7.988.000  +2.275.000 

Deduct  unobligated  balance  brought  forward -2,178,000  -2.950,000  -772.000 

Add  unobligated  balance  carried  forv^ard +2,950,000 -2,959,000 

Appropriation  or  estimate 6,485,000  5.038.000  —1.447.000 


Note:  The  differences  between  the  amounts  shown  in  the  bill  and  the  amounts  on  these  tables 
IS  accounted  for  by  the  combining  of  dollar  and  foreign  currency  accounts  and  the  inclusion  of  the 


fiscal  year  1975  authorization  in  the  bill 


HIGHLIGHTS    OF    BUDGET    CHANCrS 

Acquisition.  Development  and  Construc- 
tion ~  $2,715,000  Africa  — $56,000:  Funds 
programmed  for  fiscal  year  1974  wUl  provide 
for  acquisition  of  six  staff  houses  In  Tunis. 
Tunisia. 

Europe  ^  $2,725,000:  The  carryover  of 
funds  into  fiscal  year  1974  will  provide  lor 
the  construction  of  an  office  building  In 
Belgrade.  Yugoslavia  and  acquisition  of  a 
Naval  Attache  residence  in  Warsaw.  Poland. 

Near  East  and  South  Asia  ■  $46,000:  In- 
cluded is  the  purchase  of  an  office  building 
site  In  Bombay,  India,  and  construction  In 
New  Delhi  of  12  staff  houses  and  12  senior 
officer  residences. 

Operations  —$440,000:  This  decrease  re- 
flects the  removal  of  Israeli  and  Yugoslavlnn 
curre-icles  from  Treasury's  excess  currency 
availability.  A  decrease  oif  $627,000  for  these 
countries  Is  offset  by  program  Increases  of 
$187,000  which  Include  overseas  wage  and 
price  ($117,000)  and  other  program  require- 
ments ($70.0001. 

ESTIMATED    COSTS 

Beyond  the  State  Department's  request  for 
an  authorization  of  $26,211,000  for  FY  1974 
and  $33,400,000  for  FY  1975,  the  Committee 
was  furnished  no  future  program  projections. 
Assuming,  however,  that  future  costs  of  the 
Foreign  Buildings  program  continue  at  the 
level  anticipated  for  FY  1975,  the  estimated 


costs  of  this  program  for  the  five-year  period 
beginning  with  FY  1974  will  approximate 
$160,000,000. 

As  previously  noted,  H.R.  5610  contains  an 
undated  provision  authorizing  transfer- 
ability not  to  exceed  10^  between  geographic 
areas,  which  the  Executive  Branch  wanted 
eliminated.  Tlie  Committee  oa  Foreign  Rela- 
tions concurs  in  the  House  action  on  this 
matter. 

Lastly,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  authorizes  addi- 
tional or  supplemental  appropriations  for 
non-discretionary  costs  such  as  Increases  In 
snlan,-.  pay.  retirement,  or  other  employees 
benefits  authorized  by  law  and  other  non- 
discretionary costs,  such  as  those  resulting 
from  exchange  rate  realignments.  Identical 
language  was  Included  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  of  1972  and  Is  being 
Included  in  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
USIA  authorizing  legislation. 

COMMITTEE    COMMENTS 

While  the  Committee  approves  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  Department  of 
State  for  this  program  it  does  so  with  a  word 
of  caution.  The  Committee  is  In  complete 
accord  with  the  policy  of  showing  a  lowered 
profile  abroad.  This  applies  as  well  to  where 
and  how  our  foreign  service  community  lives 
overseas.  Separate  entertainment,  recrea- 
tional, and  supply  facilities  may  have  been 
Justified  during  the  shortage  years  immedi- 


ately following  World  War  II  and  may  be 
still  Justified  In  true  hardship  areas  where 
ordinary  commercial  commodities  may  not 
be  available  in  the  local  market.  The  Com- 
mittee is  requesting  from  the  State  De- 
partment information  on  such  special  facili- 
ties with  a  view  to  determining  next,  year 
where  these  might  be  eliminated.  In  the 
meantime  the  Committee  expects  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  program  to  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  avoid  in  every  way  the  building  of 
ghettoes  or  compounds,  either  vertical  or 
horizontal,  and  to  encourage  our  personnel 
overseas  to  live  among  other  nationals  and 
become  part  of  the  local  scene. 

It  appears  to  be  clear  that  thL<;  program 
has  been  of  benefit  to  the  United  States  and 
should  be  contlnvied.  especially  in  these  days 
as  a  hedge  against  spiraling  inflation  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  which  is  severely  af- 
fecting rentals.  It  is  equally  clear  that  what 
the  United  States  already  possesses  must  be 
properly  maintained. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  the  Senate  pass  H.R.  5610 
with  the  Committee  amendments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  the  bill  as  \\Titt«n 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  without  dissent;  is  tliaC  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FUliBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  approved  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5610)  was  read  the  third 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the 
raminder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  5610)  was  passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Ofificer  appointed  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Aiken,  and  Mr.  Case  conferees  on  the 
p>art  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRX).  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  oclock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STRUCTURE  AND  REGULATION  OF 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  141,  S.  1798,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  1798)  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of  max- 
imum rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  payable 
by  financial  institutions,  to  amend  certain 
laws  relating  to  federally  insured  financial 
institutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
agreement  on  this  bill  not  be  effective 
until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
no  further  rollcall  votes  are  anticipated 
today. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS GRIFFIN  AND  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW AND  LAYING  BEFORE 
THE  SENATE  S.  1798.  THE  UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  orders  for  recognition 
of  Senators  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  S.  1798,  the 
then  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sen- 
ators, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
will  be  recognized  and  in  the  order 
stated : 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

At  the  conclusion  of  orders  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Senators  Griffin  and  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd,  there  will  then  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. S.  1798,  a  bill  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authority  for  more  flexible  regula- 
tion of  maximum  rates  of  interest  or  di- 
vidends payable  by  financial  institutions, 
to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to  fed- 
erally insured  financial  institutions. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  on  the  bill 
and  on  amendments.  Yea  and  nay  votes 
can  be  expected. 

At  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  p.m.  tomorrow, 
under  the  order  previously  entered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  override  the  presidential 
veto  of  S.  518,  to  provide  that  the  Office 
of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

A  yea-and-nay  vote  is  mandatory 
under  the  Constitution  and  that  yea  and 
nay  vote  will  occur  at  5  o'clock  p.m.  to- 
morrow. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.    After   the    two   leaders   or   their 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  4 :  05 
p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday.  May  22,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  May  21.  1973: 

U.S.  Navy 

Adm.  William  F.  Bringle.  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pomtment  to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when  re- 
tired, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  21,  1973: 

Federal    Power    Commission 
William   L.    Springer,   of   Illinois,   to   be   a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  22, 
1977. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

James  T.  Clarke,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
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fore  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Daniel  James,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10.  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Otto  J.  Glasser.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  William  J.  Evans,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 


To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.   WiUlam  Eugene  DePuy,  603-16- 
0459    (Army   of   the   United   States),   major 
general,  U.S.  Army. 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donn  Royce  Pepke,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(Army  of  the  United  States),  brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Orwln  Clark  Talbott,  572-03- 
9875,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Frank  Thomas  Mildren,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armv  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Melvln  Zals,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U£. 
Army ) . 

In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Merton  D.  Van  Orden,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Research  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  3  years  In 
accordance  with  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5150. 

Vice  Adm.  John  V.  Smith,  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 


In  the  Marine  Corps 

First  Lt.  William  D.  Rusinak,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
E.  Abraham,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  John  J.  Ziellnskl,  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  30,  1973. 

Air  F<*ce  nominations  beginning  Leroy  A. 
Aafedt,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Clarence  B.  Wlngert.  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  on  April  30,  1973. 
In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Wilmott 
Abbuhl,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Hershel  B.  Webb,  to  be  captain,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  2,  1973. 

In  the  Navy 

Navy  nominations  beginning  William 
Acoeta,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Bene- 
detto R.  Lobalbo,  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  1,  1973. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Dan 
C.  Alexander,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  BlUy 
M.  Mitchell,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  April 
30,  1973. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— il/o/i(/ai/.  May  21,  1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Jack  P.  Lowndes,  pastor.  Memo- 
rial Baptist  Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My 
spirit,  says  the  Lord. — Zechariah  4:  6. 

We  are  thankful,  our  Father,  for  Thy 
guiding  spirit  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 
We  pray  for  Thy  guidance  for  our  lead- 
ers now.  The  burden  of  our  world  is  great 
and  our  hands  are  small.  We  are  trusting 
Thee  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  direct 
the  wills  of  those  who  serve  in  this  House 
and  all  of  our  leaders. 

We  confess  our  confusion  and  pray 
that  you  will  help  us  to  see  clearly.  Give 
us  ability  to  distinguish  between  true 
and  false  claims  and  the  courage  to  ac- 
cept and  do  the  right. 

In  Thy  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  355.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
promote  traffic  safety  by  providing  that  de- 
fects and  failures  to  comply  with  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  shall  be  remedied 
without  charge  to  the  owner,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1672.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  and 

S.J.  Res.  114.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  May  20-26,  1973,  as  "Digestive  Dis- 
ease Week." 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerlis,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.R.  6077.  An  act  to  permit  Immediate  re- 
tirement of  certain  Federal  employees. 


RESIGNATTONS  AND  APPOINT- 
MENTS AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE  U.S. 
DELEGATION.  MEXICO-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignations  as  members 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation,  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group: 

May  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  due. to  Important  business  In  Arizona, 
I  must  inform  you  that  I  will  be  unable  to 
participate  in  the  Mexlco-U.S.  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference. 

Because  of  the  above.  I  hereby  resign  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Mexlco-U.S.  Interparliamen- 
tary Group. 

Sincerely, 

Sam  Steiger. 


May  15,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  In  view  of  my  inability 
to  participate  in  the  United  States-Mexico 
Interparliamentary  meeting  in  Mexico  from 
May  24-29,  I  wish  to  notify  you  of  my  res- 
ignation of  the  appointment  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  under  PL  86-420. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Steele. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignations  are  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visioiLs  of  section  1.  Public  Law  86-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Brown,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Burke, 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancies  thereon. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  132.  I  am  incor- 
rectly recorded  as  voting  "aye."  I  was 
present  and  voted  "no." 


MANDATORY  RETIREMENT  FOR 
MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

i^Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise,  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.* 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  IntrcWuclng  a  joint  resolu- 
tion  proposing   an   amendment   to   the 
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Constitution  to  provide  that  no  individ- 
ual may  be  seated  as  a  Representative  or 
as  a  Senator  after  attaining  the  age  of 
68. 

Retirement  is  required  of  civil  service 
employees  and  also  of  the  military  at  a 
certain  age.  Private  industry  also  follows 
this  same  line  of  action  and  requires  its 
executives  to  retire  at  a  certain  age.  I 
feel  that  this  rule  should  also  be  applied 
to  Members  of  Congress. 

As  of  the  beginning  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, there  were  more  than  30  House 
Members  age  68  or  over,  and  18  in  the 
other  body. 

My  joint  resolution  provides  that  no 
individual  may  begin  a  term  of  office  as 
a  Representative  or  a  Senator  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  68.  Since  House 
Members  have  2 -year  terms,  this  means 
that  someone  who  was  seated  at  age  67 
would  then  fill  out  his  term  and  actually 
retire  at  age  69.  A  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate could  be  seated  through  the  age  of 
67.  and  with  a  6-year  term,  would  then 
be  retiring  at  age  73. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  for 
approval  throughout  the  country  of 
mandatory  retirement  for  Members  of 
Congress,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  apply  to  us.  as  well  as  others 
engaged  in  different  areas  of  work.  The 
Constitution  now  provides  minimum 
ages  of  25  years  and  30  years  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  respec- 
tively, and  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  set  a  maximum  constitutional  age  for 
Members  of  Congress. 


WATERGATE  PUBLICITY 

t  Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can 
hardly  find  out  what  is  going  on  in 
Wasliington  because  the  media  general- 
ly devotes  90  percent  of  its  attention  to 
"Watergate." 

Martin  Petree,  newscaster  for  WMNI 
radio  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  made  a  com- 
mentary about  the  newsgatheiing  pro- 
fession on  May  15,  which  is  worth  read- 
ing: 
WMNI  Radio  Commentary,  May  15,  1973 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I'm  getting 
rather  .>;Lck  of  hearing  about  Watergate.  Prom 
the  crie.s  of  anguish  coming  forth  from  the 
ultra-liberal  elements  within  the  news  gath- 
ering profession,  one  gets  the  misguided 
conception  that  the  bueglng  of  the  demo- 
cratic headquarters  Is  equaled  by  very  few- 
events  in  the  hlstorj'  of  man. 

The  real  thing  that  "bugs"  me.  If  you  will 
permit  the  pun.  Is  the  fact  that  most  of 
those  doing  the  loudest  screaming  nowadays, 
are  the  same  one's  who  remained  deithly 
silent  during  the  1960  election  when  numer- 
ous vote  frauds  In  Illinois  and  Texas  literally 
stole  the  presidential  election  from  Richard 
Nixon.  Where  were  these  great  champions  of 
the  left  who  are  in  such  "hot"  pursuit  of 
truth  today?  Where  were  they  when  Barry 
Goldwater  In  1964.  was  being  sliced  to  rib- 
bons by  ridiculous  charges  and  out-and-out 
propaganda  and  distortions.  I'll  tell  you 
exactly  where  they  were.  They  were  right  In 
the  front  line  making  sure  their  written  and 
spoken  words  did  their  share  to  discredit  the 
Arizona  senator  in  his  bid  for  the  presidency. 

There  was  a  time  in  this  country  that 
Journalists  prided  themselves  iJi  the  knowl- 


edge that  their  profession  dealt  in  fact, 
rather  than  rumor,  hints,  innuendo,  and 
distortions.  Any  newsman  worth  his  "salt" 
would  check  and  double-check  his  sources, 
but  today,  I  must  confess,  there  are  those 
among  us  who  rush  Into  print  or  Jam  the 
airwaves  with  nothing  but  common  gossip. 
They  do  it  with  a  purpose.  ...  to  damage 
the  person  who  happens  to  be  the  target  of 
their  attack.  In  short,  the  muckrakers  are 
having  a  "ball".  They  are  damaging  the 
reputations  of  people  without  ever  bother- 
ing to  make  certain  of  their  facts.  It's  enough 
to  make  an  honest  Journalist  seek  another 
profession. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  a  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  MILITARY  MEDICAL 
HELICOPTER  SERVICES  TO  CIVIL- 
IANS IN  EMERGENCIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7139) 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
utilize  Department  of  Defense  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  medical 
emergency  transportation  services  to  ci- 
vilians, and  limiting  Government  indi- 
vidual liability  incident  to  providing 
such  servces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  if  this 
applies  as  well,  and  is  permissible  in  the 
use  of  Air  National  Guard  helicopters'? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  for  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  tMr.  Dickin- 
son) . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  reply  to  the  gentleman's  question. 

This,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  a  bill 
to  allow  the  use  of  military  helicopters  for 
accident  victims  growing  out  of  auto- 
mobile crashes. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question, 
'Jie  answer  is:  "Yes."  This  bill  is  permis- 
sive only.  It  allows  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  institute  these  programs  wher- 
ever there  are  military  installations  and 
equipment  available,  as  well  as  military 
personnel,  without  having  to  transfer 
them  to  some  other  place,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  sees  fit,  and  if  the  mili- 
tary unit,  whether  it  be  National  Guard 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  desires  to  engage 
in  this,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  iH.R.  7139)  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  au- 
thority to  utilize,  within  specific  param- 
eters, the  personnel  and  resources  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  order  to  pro- 
vide emergency  medical  helicopter  trans- 
portation to  civilians. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  may 
recall,  legislation  on  this  general  sub- 
ject was  considered  last  year  and  passed 
the  House  and  Senate  but  failed  to  be 
enacted  due  to  the  inability  to  report 


out  of  conference  with  the  Senate  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  92d  Congress. 

The  bill  which  is  presently  before  the 
House  would  authorize  the  continuation 
of  a  service  which  has  been  demon- 
strated in  a  pilot  program  since  July  of 
1970.  At  that  time  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense entered  into  agreements  with  the 
Departments  of  Transportation  and 
HEW  to  test  the  fesisibility  of  using  mili- 
tary medical  emergency  helicopters,  with 
specially  trained  miltary  medical  per- 
sonnel aboard,  to  support  localities  in 
the  vicinity  of  certain  military  bases  in 
handling  time-factored  emergency 
transportation.  Under  the  acronym 
MAST — military'  assistance  to  safety  and 
traffic — pilot  programs  were  established 
at  five  sites  in  Texas.  Colorado.  Wash- 
ington. Idaho,  and  Arizona.  These  par- 
ticular sites  housed  adequate  numbers 
of  medical  evacuation  helicopters,  quali- 
fied pilots  and  experienced  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel  to  support  this 
test  program. 

As  many  members  are  aware,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  a  great  success.  As  of 
April  29,  1973  a  total  of  almost  2,000 
missions  had  been  flown,  providing  as- 
sistance to  some  2,185  patients.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  assist- 
ance meant  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  for  many  of  these  patients. 

In  H.R.  7139.  there  are  several  limita- 
tions established  under  which  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  test  into  a  continuing 
emergency  assistance  program  can  be 
effected.  These  limitations  differ  some- 
what from  the  language  of  previously 
considered  bills  and  are  as  follows: 

First,  H.R.  7139  places  responsibility 
for  emergency  medical  transportation 
programs  in  the  Secretary  of  Etefense 
rather  than  in  the  service  Secretaries. 
While  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  in 
all  probability  designate  the  service 
Secretaries  to  make  decisions  of  this  sort, 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  provide  authority  to  the 
Defense  Secretary  in  matters  in  which 
all  services  may  be  involved.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure recognizes  the  proper  chain  of 
command  and  ensures  uniformity  of  pol- 
icy and  practice  among  the  services. 

Second,  assistance  of  the  type  pre- 
scribed may  only  be  provided  in  areas 
where  the  appropriate  military  medical 
resources  are  regularly  assigned. 

Third,  the  reassignment  of  military 
units  from  one  location  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  this  support  is 
prohibited. 

Fourth,  the  provision  of  assistpnce  is 
not  permitted  to  cause  any  increased 
costs  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Fifth,  the  personal  liability  question  is 
specifically  delineated.  In  this  regard, 
after  the  chairman  had  been  in  contact 
with  Chairman  Rodino  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  determined  that  a  juris- 
dictional question  existed  with  respect  to 
governmental  liability,  the  offending 
portion  of  my  bill  was  stricken.  Govern- 
mental liability  remains  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Torts  Claims  Act: 
and 

Sixth,  the  bill,  as  amended,  also  clarifies 
the  point  that  authorized  militarj-  med- 
ical emergency  transportation  is  re- 
stricted to  helicopter  services. 
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It  must  be  recognized  that  the  primary 
mission  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
national  security.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
certain  reluctance  to  involve  military 
personnel  and  resources  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cause  a  possible  degradation  of  the 
services'  ability  to  perform  its  primary 
mission.  With  the  limitations  recom- 
mended by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, we  feel  that  both  the  local  communi- 
ties and  the  armed  services  can  benefit 
from  this  program.  It  does,  after  all.  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  real-life  practice 
of  the  skills  these  military  personnel  are 
trained  in.  while  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  efforts  to  save  the 
lives  of  injured  Americans. 

Tlie  report  which  accompanies  this 
bill.  House  Report  93-172,  adequately  ex- 
plains the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  As  I 
have  indicated,  the  amendments  limit  the 
scope  of  the  emergency  transportation 
in  question  to  helicopter  service  and  in- 
sure that  the  liability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Torts  Claims  Act  is  retained. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  recommends 
passage  of  this  bill. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  share 
in  this  worthwhile  effort  by  voting  for 
passage  of  H.R.  7139. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  answer. 

I  asked  the  question  to  show  intent  in 
the  Record  with  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  Air  National 
Guard  helicopters,  all  things  being  equal, 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  7139 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena'e  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the.  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  157  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new- 
section  as  foUo.vs: 

"§  2635.  Medical  emergency  transportation 
assistance  and  limitation  of  indi- 
vidual liability 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defens?  Is  author- 
ized to  assist  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  !n  providing  medical  emer- 
gency transportation  services  to  civilians. 
Any  resources  provided  under  this  .section 
shall  be  under  such  terms  and  conditions, 
including  reimbursement,  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  deems  appropriate  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  specific  limitations: 

"(1)  Assistance  may  be  provided  only  in 
areas  where  military  units  able  to  pro'lde 
such  assistance  are  regularly  assigned,  and 
military  units  shall  not  be  transferred  from 
one  area  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding such  assistance. 

"(2)  Assistance  may  be  provided  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  does  not  Interfere  ->vlth 
the  performance  of  the  military  mission. 

"(3)  The  provision  of  assistance  shall  not 
cause  any  Increase  In  funds  required  for  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(b)  No  Individual  (or  his  estate)  who  Is 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
perform  services  under  a  program  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  la),  and  who  is  act- 
ing wit'iln  the  scope  of  his  duties,  shall  be 


liable  for  Injury  to.  or  loss  of  property  or  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  which  may  be  cau.sed 
Incident  to  providing  such  services." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  157  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"2635.  Medical  emergency  transportation  as- 
sistance and  limitation  on  indi- 
vidual liability.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2680  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follow-s; 

"(o)  Any  claim  arising  from  activities  au- 
thorized by  section  2635  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code". 

With  the  follov.ing  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6:  Insert  the  word  "heli- 
copter" before  the  word  "transportation". 

On  page  2.  line  3:  Insert  the  word  "hell- 
copter"  before  the  word  "transportation". 

On  page  3,  between  lines  2  and  3:  Insert 
the  word  "helicopter"  before  the  word 
"transportation". 

On  page  3.  lines  3-7:  Strike  section  2. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  utilize  Department  of  Defense  re- 
sources for  the  purpose  of  providing 
medical  emergency  helicopter  trans- 
portation services  to  civilians,  and  limit- 
ing individual  liability  incident  to  provid- 
ing such  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING    THE    MICRONESIAN 
CLAIMS  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6628)  to  amend  section  101(b)  of  the 
Micronesian  Claims  Act  of  1971  to  en- 
large the  Claris  of  persons  eligible  to 
receive  benefits  under  the  claims  pro- 
gram established  by  that  act,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R    6628 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  the  Micronesian  Claims  Act 
of  1971  (50  App.  use.  2019(b))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  A  'Micronesian  inhabitant  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands'  is  de- 
fined for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  a  person 
who — 

"(1)  became  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  July  18.  1947, 
and  who  remains  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  as  tlie  date  of  filing 
a  claim;  or 

"(2)  if  then  living,  w-ould  ha%-9  been 
eligible  to  become  a  citiren  o.  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  July  18,  1974; 
or 

"(3)  is  the  sucessor.  heir,  or  assignee  of  a 
person  eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
and  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  of  the  United  States, 
as  of  the  date  of  filing  a  claim". 

Sec.  2.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  104(a) 


of  the  Micronesian  Claims  Act  of  1971  (50 
App.  U.S.C.  2019c(a))  IS  amended  to  read 
as  lollowb:  "As  claims  are  adjudicated,  the 
Commission  shall  certify  them  to  the  Sec- 
retary fcr  payment  in  such  manner  as  he 
may  direct." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  -.vas  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  6628,  amending  the  Microne- 
sian Claim  Act  of  1971. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  Congress, 
at  the  request  of  the  executive  branch, 
considered  and  enacted  the  Micronesian 
Claims  Act  of  1971.  The  purpose  of  that 
act  is  to  compensate  the  people  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
commonly  referred  to  as  Micronesia,  for 
damages  incurred  during  the  hostilities 
of  vVorld  War  II  and  for  noncombat  dam- 
ages after  the  islands  were  secured  but 
prior  to  July  1.  1951. 

The  act  provided  U.S.  contribution  of 
$5  million  to  the  Micronesian  claims  lund 
for  war  damage  claims.  This  amount  was 
stipulated  in  an  executive  agrement 
concluded  with  Japan  in  1969  in  which 
the  Japanese  Government  agreed  to  con- 
tribute an  equivalent  sum  in  goods  and 
.services. 

In  addition,  the  act  provides  $20  mil- 
lion for  payment  of  claims  arising  from 
damages  incui'red  by  Micronesian  cit- 
izens in  the  postwar  period,  until  Julv 
1951. 

Including  the  S5  million  generated  by 
the  Japanese  contribution,  the  total 
amount  in  the  Micronesian  claims  fund 
is  S30  million. 

The  act,  in  its  present  form,  provides 
that  only  Micronesian  citizens  are  eli- 
gible to  file  for  claims.  No  allowance  is 
msde  for  benefits  under  the  claims  pro- 
gram for  Micronesians  who  have  left  the 
ti-ust  territory  and  have  taken  up  per- 
manent residency  elsewhere  such  as 
Gu'jm  and  Hawaii  where  they  have  be- 
come U.S.  citizens. 

H.R.  6628  rectifies  this  inequity  by 
amending  the  Micronesian  Claims  Act  to 
include  the  follou-ing  classes  of  persons 
among  those  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  claims  program: 

One.  Person*;  who  were  citizens  of  the 
trust  territory  on  July  18.  1947.  but  are 
now  U.S.  citizens:  and. 

Two.  U.S.  citizens  who  are  successors, 
heirs,  or  assignees  or  persons  otherwise 
eligible. 

These  individuals  were  not  deliberately 
excluded  under  the  1971  act  and.  in  the 
name  of  fairness  and  equity,  should  be 
included  among  those  eligible  under  the 
claims  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inclusion  of  these 
individuals,  estimated  to  number  not 
more  than  100.  will  not  require  further 
authorization  or  appropriation  of  funds. 
The  ceiling  on  the  Micronesian  Claims 
Act  will  remain  at  $25  million. 

In  addition  to  enlarging  the  class  of 
persons  eligible  for  claims  payments. 
H.R.  6628  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
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terior  the  flexibility  to  make  partial  pay- 
ments prior  to  final  adjudication  of  all 
claims  and  their  certification  by  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  suggested 
this  amendment  in  order  to  prevent  a  3 
to  4  year  delay  in  the  payment  of  claims, 
and  to  prevent  an  inflationary  effect  on 
Micronesia  which  could  occui-  if  all  pay- 
ments were  made  at  once. 

In  approving  this  change,  the  commit- 
tee did  not  intend  to  raise  the  statutory 
ceiling  on  amounts  that  can  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Micronesian  claims  fund. 
Neither  did  the  committee  intend  to 
shortchange  any  of  the  claimants  by 
allowing  funds  to  be  disbursed  before 
final  adjudication  of  all  claims.  The 
principal  that  the  amount  appropriated 
must  be  equitably  prorated  among  all 
claimants  must  not  be  violated.  The  pro- 
posed change  in  H.R.  6628  will  merely 
provide  some  flexibility  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  particular  program  with- 
out changing  in  any  way  its  scope  or  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  approving  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6628 
makes  the  Micronesian  claims  program 
more  equitable  and  provides  the  ad- 
mimstenng  authority  with  needed  flexi- 
bility to  make  partial  payments  on  in- 
dividually adjudicated  and  certified 
claims.  I  urge  the  House  to  support  its 
passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

R^I'^^^}^''-  ^  support  passage  of  H.R. 
66^8.  This  legislation,  which  amends  the 
Micronesian  Claims  Act  of  1971.  would 
include  two  classes  of  persons  who  were 
overlooked  in  the  1971  act.  This  bUl  would 
make  eligible  for  benefits:  First,  citizens 
or  the  trust  territory  on  July  18,  1947  who 
are  now  U.S.  citizens,  and  second." US 
citizens  who  are  the  successors,  heirs  or 
assignees  of  persons  otherwise  eligible 

When  the  House  passed  the  1971  act 
It  did  not  dehberately  exclude  these  peo- 

?it-  if  *u"^';  ^^'"^  *^^^  th^y  be  included 
through  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  passage 
of  H.R.  6628  will  not  result  in  additional 
cost  to  the  United  States.  The  funds 
available  are  limited  to  the  $25  million 
already  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  the  original 
Micronesian  war  claims  bill  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  provided  the  United  States 
would  put  up  $25  million  in  cash,  where- 

as  the  Japanese  are  permitted  to  provide 

goods  and  services  in  payment  as  a  form 
of  reparations  to  the  Micronesians. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  Japanese 
ought  to  have  paid  all  of  the  war  dam- 
ages and  U.S.  taxpayers  should  not  have 
been  compelled  to  put  up  $25  million  in 
cash  or  any  other  amount. 

That  authorization  is  a  fact  of  law 
now,  and  this  bill  provides  equitable 
treatment,  in  my  opinion,  for  natives  who 
since  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  If  claims  are  to  be  paid,  these  per- 
sons having  been  in  the  islands  at  that 
time,  are  entitled  to  their  share  of  the 
payments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  legislation, 
and  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  6628,  an  amend- 


ment to  the  Micronesian  War  Claims 
Act  of  1971.  The  measure  which  is  now 
before  the  House  would  correct  an  ineq- 
uity in  the  present  law  which  does  not 
permit  Micronesians  who  now  reside  out- 
side of  the  U.S.  trust  territory  to  file 
claims  with  the  United  States  for  war- 
related  damages.  Under  the  present  law, 
only  Micronesians  who  still  reside  in  the 
trust  territory  are  eligible  to  claim  some 
of  the  $30  million  which  has  been  made 
available  by  the  United  States  and  Japan 
to  pay  the  Micronesians  who  suffered 
grave  damage  to  their  homes  and  serious 
physical  injuries  during  the  hostilities  in 
World  War  n. 

When  the  original  Micronesian  War 
Claims  Act  was  enacted  several  years 
ago,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  deny  any  rightful  claimant  the  ability 
to  file  for  payments  simply  because  he 
or  she  had  moved  out  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory. A  great  many  Micronesians  from 
the  trust  territory  now  live  in  Guam, 
Hawaii,  or  on  the  U.S.  west  coast.  These 
people  are  certainly  as  entitled  to  their 
share  of  the  war  claims  settlement  as 
those  Micronesians  still  in  the  trust 
territory. 

The  Micronesian  War  Claims  Act  is  a 
landmark  in  American  legislative  history, 
for  it  offers  just  compensation  for  the 
damages  and  suffering  they  incurred  to 
a  people  who  were  merely  observers  of  a 
horrible  battle.  One  would  scan  the  his- 
tory books  in  vain  looking  for  a  prece- 
dent to  such  generosity  on  the  part  of  a 
victorious  nation.  The  United  States 
could  have  forgotten  the  issue  and  let  the 
Micronesian  people  recover  without  our 
help.  But,  we  did  not.  And  it  is  this  tradi- 
tion of  understanding  and  willingness  to 
help  those  whom  we  have  hurt  which 
puts  the  United  States  in  the  proud  posi- 
tion she  now  holds  among  the  nations. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
fellow  Members  of  the  House  and  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support  this 
worthy  measure  and  to  let  the  business 
of  compensating  those  who  unjustly 
suffered  continue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Mc- 
Fall>.  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  6628,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds,  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  CER- 
TAIN HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  LAWS  AND  AU- 
THORITIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Joint 


resolution  (H.J.  Res.  512)  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to 
the  insurance  of  loans  and  mortgages,  to 
extend  authorizations  under  laws  relat- 
ing to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes,,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  512 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assejnbled, 

EXTENSION  OF  FHA  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1973"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  In  the  fifth 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30.  1974". 

( d )  Section  235  ( m )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1974". 

(e)  Section  236(n)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(f )  Section  809(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1974". 

(g)  Section  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1974". 

(h)  Section  1002(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(1)  Section  1101(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"June  30,  1974". 

FLEXIBLE  INTEREST  RATE  AUTHORITY 

Sec  2.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  vet- 
erans' home  loan  program,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  May  7,  1968.  as  amended 
(12  use.  1709-1),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

TEMPORARY    WAIVER    OF   CERTAIN    LIMITATIONS 
APPLICABLE  TO   ON  MA 

Sec  3.  Section  3  of  the  Joint  resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  interest 
rates  on  insured  mortgages,  to  extend  and 
modify   certain    provisions   of   the   National 

Food    Insurance    Act    of    1968.    and    for   other 

purposes",  approved  December  22.  1971,  as 

amended.   Is  amended   by  striking  out  "June 

30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there  of  "June 
30,  1974". 

URBAN   RENEWAL  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  by  $250,000,000  on  July  1, 
1972"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "by  $250,- 
000,000  on  July  1.  1972,  and  by  such  addit- 
ional sums  on  and  after  July  1,  1973,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  grants  under  this  title 
up  to  the  amounts  approved  in  Acts  making 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974". 

MODEL  CrriES  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  5.  (a)  Section  111(b)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  addition,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated   for  such   purpose  such 
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sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.". 

(b)  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "September  30,  1972"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1974". 

OPEN-SPACE  LAND  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  708 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  plus  such  additional  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purposes  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1973." 

NEIGHBORHOOD  FACILITY  GRANT  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  708(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  addition,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1,  1973,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  grants  under  section 
703.". 

(b)  Section  708(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1972"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

WAn'ER  OF  CERTAIN  REQUIREMENTS  APPLICABLE 
TO  GRANTS  FOR  BASIC  WATER  AND  SEWER 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  8.  Section  702(C)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1972"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

REHABILITATION   LOAN    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  9.  Section  312(h)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30, 
1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1974". 

COMPREHENSIVE    PLANNING    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  10.  Section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
fifth  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  addition,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  purposes  not  to  exceed 
$110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1.  1973." 

NEW  CO-MMITNITY   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  11.  Section  713(e)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
bv  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following;  ",  which  amount  shall 
be  Increased  by  $195,500,000  on  July  1,  1973". 

RtTKAL    HOUSING    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  513  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1973"  each  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  515(b)  (5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1973" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(c)  Section  517(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1973" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(d)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 

ond  demanded? 

Mr.     J.     WILLIAM     STANTON.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pi'o  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
512  would  provide  necessary  extensions 
and  authorizations  for  certain  HUD  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  noncontroversial  bill, 
having  been  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  by  a  24 
to  2  vote. 

House  Joint  Resolution  512  would  ex- 
tend for  1  year  to  June  30,   1974.  the 


various  insuring  authorities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  These  au- 
thorities are  scheduled  to  expire  on  June 
30,  1973.  Extension  of  these  programs  for 
1  year  will  enable  the  President  to  reac- 
tivate these  programs  during  fiscal  year 
1974  in  the  event  that  housing  starts  be- 
gan to  fall  off  sharply  due  to  the  rising 
cost  of  mortgage  credit. 

This  resolution  would  also  extend  for 
1  year  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  set  maximum  interest  rates  for 
the  FHA  insurance  programs  and  the 
VA-guaranteed  loans  at  rates  the  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

This  resolution  also  provides  for  open- 
end  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1974 
for  four  commimity  development  pro- 
grams— urban  renewal,  model  cities, 
open  space,  and  neighborhood  facili- 
ties— which  may  need  additional  funds 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974  transition 
period.  It  would  also  provide  specific  au- 
thorization of  $110  million  for  compre- 
hensive planning  and  $195  million  for 
additional  new  community  guarantees, 
both  of  which  are  needed  to  meet  the 
administration's  budget  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1974.  Enactment  of  open-end 
authorizations  for  these  community  de- 
velopment programs  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  special  circumstances  involved  in 
phasing  out  existing  HUD  community 
development  programs  and  preparing 
commvmities  for  the  proposed  new  com- 
munity development  program  to  begin  in 
fiscal  year  1975. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  no 
new  funding  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
these  urban  development  programs 
which  are  expected  to  become  part  of  a 
consolidated  commimity  development 
program  on  July  1,  1974.  A  number  of 
cities  are  experiencing  very  serious 
transition  problems;  many  are  being 
forced  to  cut  back  on  their  ongoing  pro- 
gram activities  or  completely  postponing 
planned  activities.  Open-end  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  the  joint  resolution 
would  enable  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  provide  the  proper  level  of 
funding  for  cities  facing  severe  transi- 
tion problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
quickly  act  on  this  resolution.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  Senate  is  ex- 
pected to  act  very  quickly  on  this  resolu- 
tion. I  would  urge  the  House  to  act 
quickly  and  favorably  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint  resolution  be- 
fore the  House  today — House  Joint  Res- 
olution 512 — would  provide  necessary  ex- 
tensions and  authorizations  for  certain 
HUD  and  Farmers  House  Administration 
programs.  It  is  noncontroversial.  having 
been  imanimously  reported  by  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee,  and  reported  24  to  2 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  1-year  extensions 
of  FHA  and  Farmers  Home  authorities, 
the  resolution  contains  the  following 
authorizations : 

First  open-end  authorizations — that 
is,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessarj- — for 
fiscal  year  1974  for  four  community  de- 


velopment programs — urban  renewal, 
model  cities,  open  space,  and  neighbor- 
hood facilities — which  may  need  ad- 
ditional funds  during  the  fiscal  year 
1974  transition  period;  and 

Second,  specific  authorizations  of  $110 
million  for  comprehensive  planning  and 
$195  million  for  additional  new  commu- 
nity guarantees,  both  of  which  are  needed 
to  meet  the  administration's  budget 
program  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

These  authorizations  are  necessary  to 
permit  action  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  HUD  fiscal  year  1974 
budget.  I  understand  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  plans  to  mark  up  the 
HUD  appropriations  bill  very  shortly,  but 
only  if  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that 
necessary  authorizations  will  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

The  open  end  authorizations  for  cer- 
tain community  development  programs 
attempt  to  meet  a  special  circumstance 
that  exists  this  year. 

As  Members  know,  the  administration 
has  asked  for  no  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  these  programs,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  become  part  of  a  consolidated 
community  development  program  on 
July  1,  19'74.  As  a  result,  many  cities  are 
experiencing  very  serious  transition 
problems,  either  being  forced  to  cut  back 
on  ongoing  activities  or  postponing 
planned  activities.  The  open  end  auth- 
orizations contained  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution would  enable  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  provide  the  proper  level  of 
funding  for  cities  facing  severe  transi- 
tion problems. 

I  urge  House  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Since  the  Senate  is  expected  to  act 
on  this  resolution  very  quickly,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  done  all  it  can  to  make 
certain  adequate  funds  are  provided  to 
our  cities. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  legislation 
now  before  us  originally  came  out  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  it  was  de- 
cided, and  I  think  wisely  so,  within  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  that  we  should 
bring  this  matter  to  the  floor  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  at  this  time, 
and  that  we  should  do  so  by  a  simple 
extension.  I  believe  that  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Patman)  had  ade- 
quately explained  tne  proposed  legisia- 

tion.  which  is  a  simple  extension  of  the 

Federal  Housing  Administration  insur- 
ance program  for  1  year,  and  also  an 

extension  of  the  flexible  interest  rate 
authority. 

We  had  some  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittee about  amendments  that  perhaps 
could  or  could  not  be  added,  but  it  was 
decided  that  the  chairman  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  would  bring  in  a 
simple  extension  at  this  time. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  the  full 
support  of  the  members  of  the  minority 
on  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pish), 
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Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  con- 
sider House  Joint  Resolution  512,  legis- 
lation continuing  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  insure  loans  and  mortgages, 
and  operate  other  key  community  de- 
velopment programs. 

The  enactment  of  this  extension  bill  is 
an  administrative  necessity.  It  continues 
the  various  authorities  of  the  FHA;  pro- 
vides "open  ended"  authorizations  during 
fiscal  year  1974  for  model  cities,  urban 
renewal,  open  space  land,  and  neighbor- 
hood facilities:  authorizes  an  additional 
$110  million  for  701  planning  grants; 
and  extends  the  life  of  the  rehabilitation 
loan  program. 

Significantly,  this  measure  also  in- 
cludes a  provision  extending  both  the 
section  235 — homeownership — and  sec- 
tion 236 — rental  assistance — programs. 
These  are  the  Federal  housing  subsidy 
programs  which  were  operationally 
"frozen"  by  the  presidentially  declared 
moratorium  of  last  January.  This  legisla- 
tion will,  at  least,  allow  the  administra- 
tion the  flexibility  to  reinstate  these  pro- 
grams during  fiscal  year  1974. 

From  the  beginning.  I  had  serious 
reser\'ations  over  the  scope  of  the  mora- 
torium. Admittedly,  there  were  prob- 
lems with  the  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams in  many  parts  of  the  country.  But 
there  were  also  some  genuine  successes. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  policy  decision  to 
shut  off  funds  across  the  board,  with 
housing  starts  so  critical  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  economy. 

The  severe  impact  of  the  housing 
moratorium  was  brought  home  most  dra- 
matically when  representatives  of  the 
Builders  Institute  of  Westchester  & 
Putnum  Counties,  Inc..  recently  visited 
with  me  in  Washington.  They  stressed, 
for  example,  that  in  Westchester  County, 
N.Y..  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
housing  starts  were  reliant  on  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy  programs. 

HUD  officials  have  indicated  that  they 
hope  to  have  a  comprehen.sive  housing 
proposal  before  Congress  by  thLs  Septem- 
ber. But,  in  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  selective  utilization  of  both  sec- 
tion 235  and  236.  so  as  to  maintain  the 
viability  of  the  housing  industry.  Section 
1  of  House  Joint  Resolution  512  would 
permit  this  to  occur  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  512  is  legislation  of 
enormous  importance  and  urgency.  It 
should  be  promptly  passed  so  that  crit- 
ical provisions  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  are  extended  for  1  year  beyond  June 
30,  1973.  These  authorities  simply  can- 
not be  allowed  to  expire  on  July  1  of  this 
year. 

House  Joint  Resolution  512  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  comprehensive  housing  act. 
It  is  simply  the  best  that  can  be  done 
under  existing  limitations.  Most  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  aware  that  the 
Housing  Act  of  1972,  similar  to  the  Sen- 
ate-passed version,  died  in  the  Rules 
Committee  la^t  October. 

The  failure  of  that  bill  was  a  great 
misfortune,  but  certainly  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  rather  than 
the  Rules  Committee,  must  take  the 
major  share  of  the  blame  for  its  failure. 


A  bill  of  that  complexity  should  have 
been  put  before  the  Congress  long  be- 
fore the  waning  hours  of  the  1972  ses- 
sion. 

By  passing  House  Joint  Resolution  512 
this  Congress  has  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending vital  sections  of  the  Housing 
Act — in  effect  keeping  the  most  impor- 
tant programs  alive — and  at  the  same 
time  giving  itself  a  mandate  to  produce 
a  careful  and  comprehensive  new  hous- 
ing act  either  this  year  or  early  next 
year.  Under  House  Joint  Resolution  512. 
FHA  insurance  programs,  urban  renewal 
programs,  model  cities  authorizations, 
open  space  programs,  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities grants,  and  rehabilitation  loan 
programs  will  be  extended  for  1  year. 
This  is  the  very  least  that  we  can  do. 

However,  authorizations  available  for 
spending  in  the  field  of  housing  alone 
will  be  able  to  carry  a  substantial  hous- 
ing program  through  fiscal  1974.  At  this 
time,  funds — variously  described  as  im- 
pounded, deferred  or  as  yet  unallo- 
cated— are  available  for  housing  pro- 
grams as  follows:  $221  million  for  the 
235  single-family  program;  $171  million 
for  the  236  multiple  program;  and  about 
$38  million  for  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams. This  total  of  about  $430  million 
can  be  used  in  fiscal  1974  and  is  an 
amount  approximately  equal  to  maxi- 
mum expenditures  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
date. 

Therefore,  these  amounts,  should  be  au- 
thorized by  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  152,  and  maximum  pursuasion 
should  be  exerted  on  HUD  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  see  that 
these  moneys  are  directed  into  actual, 
important  housing  programs. 

In  my  suburban  district  much  work 
has  been  done  over  the  last  decade  to 
pursuade  suburban  local  governments 
and  HRA's  to  begin  publicly  assisted 
housing  programs.  Over  this  period  of 
time  local  authorities  and  local  people 
have  become  convinced  that  the  pro- 
grams are  good  ones  for  their  own  com- 
munities. Only  the  last  few  years  have 
they  begun  to  make  applications  for  pi-o- 
grams  su^h  as  senior  citizen  housing, 
low-incomini;  housing  and  the  like.  Per- 
haps not  all  of  these  programs  are  worth- 
while, and  certainly  not  all  of  them 
should  be  funded,  but  it  would  be  a  disas- 
ter for  the  country  if  all  of  these  pro- 
grams were  to  be  terminated  by  the  fail- 
ure of  House  Joint  Rc-olution  512.  In  my 
metropolitan  area,  the  .'suburban  s-overn- 
ment.T  are  ready  to  help  provide  the  serv- 
ices which  previously  had  been  thought 
unnecessary.  Although  the  intention  of 
the  local  governments  is  to  take  care  of  its 
own  citizenry  where  definite  needs  exist, 
part  of  the  effect  of  these  progrnms  will 
be  an  economic  integration,  or  at  least 
a  reversal  of  present  hou.<:ing  trends 
which  tend  to  i«^olate  the  aged  and  the 
poor  from  the  suburban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  speedy  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  512.  Along 
with  that  request.  I  urge  the  Department 
of  HUD  and  the  Office  of  OMB  to  make 
these  funds  available  for  worthwhile 
hou'^ing  projects  properly  endorsed  by 
local  governments.  Finally.  I  strongly 
urge  the  committee  itself  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  HUD  to  collaborate  on  a  com- 


prehensive new  housing  program  to  be 
completed  by  Congress  not  later  than 
early  next  year.  The  time  is  ideal  for  the 
structurins  of  a  manageable  program 
that  offers  maximum  attractiveness  and 
effectiveness  for  our  local  governments 
and  for  the  needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  512. 

Although  I  support  the  extensions  for 
the  various  programs  listed  in  this  reso- 
lution. I  want  to  address  myself  briefly  to 
the  main  problem  that  I  feel  that  this 
legislation  attempts  to  solve. 

This  is  the  problem  of  local  areas  being 
placed  in  limbo  because  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  proposals  for  community 
development. 

The  administration's  proposals  obvi- 
ously have  not  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. Whether  or  not  Congress  enacts 
these  proposals  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  h'as 
sent  the  word  down  to  the  local  levels 
to  start  dismantling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  right  to  have  the 
Model  Cities  agencies  dismantled  when 
no  one  knows  what  will  take  their  place, 
if  anything.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  right 
to  have  housing  projects  stopped  in  mid- 
stream while  people  wait  to  see  how 
they  will  fare  imder  new  legislation. 

It  is  easy  for  us  in  Washington  to  de- 
bate the  great  issues  of  the  day,  lake 
our  time,  and  to  give  long  speeches  about 
the  struggle  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches. 

But  what  about  the  citizens  living  in 
the  urban  renewal  area  who  were  prom- 
ised 4  years  ago  that  their  areas  would 
be  renewed.  But  row  they  .nre  told  there 
is  no  program  for  them,  and  they  are  to 
sit  tight  for  something  that  may  develop. 

To  have  people  think  that  the  nrea 
would  be  rpnewed.  to  think  that  new  wa- 
ter and  sewer  lines  would  be  laid,  to  think 
that  new  housing  projects  would  go  up. 
and  then  have  the  Federal  Government 
break  its  word  does  more  to  alienate  the 
average  citizen  from  his  government 
than  anything  else. 

By  giving  these  programs  interim  au- 
thorization, so  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  make  the  nominal  com- 
mitments in  money  to  finish  the  iobs 
started,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  taken  a  positive  step  to  help- 
ing relieve  the  uncertainty  in  local  areas. 

Mr.  Spenker.  I  urge  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  512. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  512.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend certain  '^rorrrims  now  administered 
bv  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housinc  and 
Urban  Development,  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  avoid  a  gap  in  the  funding  author- 
ity for  housing  and  urban  develoi^ment 
programs. 

The  admini.'^traticn  has  indicated  that 
it  intends  to  include  some  of  these  pro- 
grams— such  has  model  cities,  urban  re- 
newal, open  space,  water  and  sewer 
grant',  rehabiM*ation  loans,  and  neigh- 
borhood facilities — in  its  special  revenue- 
sharing  package  referred  to  as  the  Bet- 
ter Communities  Act. 

Unle.ss  action  is  taken  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  these  programs,  how- 
ever, a  timelag  will  develop  between  the 
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termination  of  the  authorization  for 
these  programs  and  the  proposed  start- 
ing date  of  the  special  revenue-sharing 
plan. 

Authorization  for  some  of  these  pro- 
grams will  expire  June  30  if  no  action  is 
taken  to  extend  it.  Other  programs  are 
in  danger  of  losing  their  autliorization 
in  the  fall.  However,  the  revenue-shar- 
ing plan,  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, would  not  start  until  July  1.  1974. 

The  resulting  gap,  amounting  to  a  year 
in  the  case  of  most  programs,  would 
place  an  unwarranted  burden  on  com- 
munities in  need  of  housing  and  develop- 
ment funding.  This  gap  is  especially  un- 
fair when  one  recalls  the  current  status 
of  such  funding. 

Last  January,  the  administration  im- 
posed a  freeze  on  most  HUD  programs. 
Therefore,  many  projects  which  normal- 
ly would  have  been  funded  months  ago 
and  would  now  be  well  along  in  con- 
struction, remain,  instead,  well  worn  ap- 
plication forms  in  agency  offices. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  Das.sed  today — 
if  our  communities  are  forced  to  wait 
until  1974  to  turn  plans  for  housing, 
sewers,  and  other  vital  projects  into  re- 
ality— our  towns  and  cities  will  fall  still 
further  behind  in  helping  to  solve  com- 
munity problems  and  build  a  better  life 
for  their-  citizens. 

In  my  district,  applications  have  been 
prepared  for  the  funding  of  several 
needed  projects  under  programs  listed 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  the  admin- 
istration is  failing  to  realize  that  these 
programs  have  been  helping  to  build 
better  communities  for  years.  Allowing 
their  authorizations  to  terminate,  then, 
would  indicate  a  lack  of  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
problems  confronting  the  Nation's  towns 
and  cities. 

In  addition,  let  us  not  forget  that  these 
programs  were  designed  and  approved  by 
Congress,  and  thus  it  is  Congress  who 
should  decide  their  fate. 

Consequently,  I  strongly  support  the 
extension  of  these  programs,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  do  the 
same  by  voting  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 512. 

Passage  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today  is  essential  for  the  future  health 
and  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  my 
dissatisfaction  with  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 512.  which  temporarily  extends  cer- 
tain housing  and  urban  development 
laws  and  authorities,  even  though,  as  I 
will  indicate,  it  probably  represents  the 
"least  bad "  solution  imder  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  proposal,  if  enacted,  would  simply 
extend  the  sections  235  and  236  subsi- 
dized housing  programs  for  1  year  with- 
out the  provision  of  any  additional  con- 
tract authority. 

In  the  area  of  community  development, 
the  resolution  simply  authorizes  "such 
additional  sums  as  shall  be  necessary." 
The  committee  report  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement  regarding  this  amorphous 
grant  of  spending  authority: 

Enactment  of  "open  end"  authorizations 
for  these  community  development  programs 


Is  necessary  to  meet  the  special  circumstances 
Involved  In  phasing  out  existing  HUD  com- 
munity development  programs  and  preparing 
communities  for  the  propyosed  new  commu- 
nity development  program  to  begin  In  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Thus,  in  one  fell  swoop,  the  committee 
treats  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Better 
Communities  Act  as  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion and  takes  steps  to  implement  it, 
acquiesces  in  the  administration's  extra- 
legal termination  and  suspension  of  con- 
gressionally  mandated  programs,  and 
transforms  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  into  a  hollow 
mockery  of  its  former  self. 

At  stake  in  this  decision  is  the  status 
of  Congress  as  a  coequal  branch  of  Gov- 
enmient.  The  fact  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  terminated  or  suspended  pro- 
grams mandated  by  Congress  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  at  best  extralegal.  Congress, 
which  is  given  the  appropriation  power 
by  the  Constitution,  was  not  even  con- 
sulted, but  was  instead  presented  with  a 
fait  accompli.  The  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  in  its  committee  re- 
port accompanying  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 512,  nods  weakly  to  this  usurpation 
of  our  power  and  permits  it  to  continue. 

The  language  of  that  report  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  committee  ac- 
cepts the  Better  Commimities  Act  and 
envisions  is  early  passage.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  committee  will  not  do  so 
without  careful  consideration  of  those 
factors  which  made  the  categorical  pro- 
grams less  than  completely  satisfactory'. 
In  the  testimony  that  I  have  heard  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
failures  were  due  to  program  rather  than 
administrative  inadequacies. 

In  my  view,  the  people's  faith  in  rep- 
resentative government  is  also  at  stake. 
In  1968  Congress  committed  itself  to  the 
construction  of  6  million  subsidized  hous- 
ing units  in  the  next  decade  in  order  to 
achieve  its  commitment  to  "a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  ff.mily."  In  1970  Presi- 
dent Nixon  reaffirmed  this  goal  and  said 
that  it  was  "consistent  with  other  urgent 
claims  on  our  productive  resources." 

A  few  short  years  later  President  Nixon 
has  abandoned  this  committment  and  a 
similar  one  to  community  development. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  cynical  and  mistrustful  of  the 
pronouncements  of  their  representative 
Government? 

Nevertheless,  under  present  circum- 
stances, I  recognize  that  the  committee 
probably  made  the  wisest  choice.  Secre- 
tary Lynn  has  stated  categorically  that 
he  will  not  spend  any  funds  authorized 
by  Congress  in  excess  of  the  administra- 
tion's request.  Consequently,  the  unde- 
sirable features  of  the  resolution  are 
forced  on  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress by  an  administration  which  has  no 
respect  for  law  or  constitutional  separa- 
tion of  powers.  Additional  funds  would 
be  placed  in  reserve  by  the  OMB  and 
would  consequently  only  give  wider  rein 
to  this  administration's  proclivity  to  re- 
program  funds  in  the  face  of  congres- 
sional priorities. 

In  my  opinion,  the  principal  conclusion 


to  be  drawn  from  this  experience  is  that 
of  the  necessity  for  prompt  approval  of 
anti-impoundment  legislation.  In  the  in- 
terim, as  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  recognizes,  grants  of  additional 
contract  authority  would  be  unwise. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 512  in  order  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  Federal  housing 
laws.  Included  in  the  resolution  are  the 
section  235  and  section  236  programs,  the 
subsidies  from  which  have  proved  in- 
valuable in  the  past  in  providing  quality 
housing  to  middle-class  and  lower  mid- 
dle-class families.  Urban  renewal.  Model 
Cities,  Open  Space,  and  Neighborhood 
Facilities  are  all  within  the  scope  of  the 
bill. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  em- 
phasize that  this  legislation  will  be 
worthless  if  the  administration  mr.in- 
tains  its  current  moratorium  on  expen- 
ditures for  Federal  housing  programs.  On 
January  8.  1973,  the  administration  an- 
nounced an  indefinite  freeze  on  new 
commitments  for  Federal  housing  sub- 
sidies, and  this  action  is  having  serious 
adverse  effects  in  our  urban  areas  across 
the  country.  The  rebuilding  and  rehabili- 
tation of  our  big  cities  has  been  cynically 
brought  to  a  halt  by  an  administration 
which  appears  oblivious  to  the  pressing 
need  for  quality  housing  which  is  felt 
by  millions  of  Americans. 

When  urban  dwellers  seek  to  provide 
themselves  with  decent  housing  by  ob- 
taining Federal  subsidization  for  reha- 
bilitation of  their  homes  or  for  venturing 
into  home  owTiership,  they  find  that  the 
funds  which  Congress  intended  for  these 
purposes  have  been  impounded  bv  the 
executive  branch.  I  hope  that  todav's 
action  by  the  House  will  be  a  crystal- 
clear  indication  to  the  President  that  we 
want  full  expenditure  of  all  the  funds 
which  we  appropriate  for  Federal  hous- 
ing programs. 

Some  time  back,  the  administration 
announced,  "watch  what  we  do,  not 
what  we  say. "  Perhaps  Congress  and  the 
American  people  should  have  heeded 
that  warning  far  more  seriously,  for 
what  tlie  administration  did  once  all 
of  last  November's  votes  were  counted 
bears  little  resemblance  to  what  the  ad- 
ministration had  to  say  before  the  elec- 
tion. Indeed,  \v-atching  what  the  admin- 
istration has  t'one  within  the  past  few 
montiis  has  proven  to  be  a  shattering 
experience 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  512), 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  357.  nays  1. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  74,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.   149) 
YEAS— 357 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzn.an 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlnpell 
Etonohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 


Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

E?hloman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn 

Fascell 

Fish       c 

Fisher 

Flood 

F.owers 

Flynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Frey 
FMlton 
Fuqua 
Glalmo 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmtdt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUUs 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Holt 

Hoi  tz  man 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
I chord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  CtUlf . 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lent 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 


Ohio 

Md. 

N.Y. 


,  ni. 

,  N.Y. 


McCIory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mall  Hard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell. 

Mitchell, 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Montgomer" 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy 
Murphy 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price.  Tex. 
Qule 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson.  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sarasln 


Sarbanes 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

White 

Satterneld 

Stephens 

Whltehurst 

Saylor 

Stokes 

Whltten 

Scherle 

Stubblefleld 

Widnall 

Schneebell 

Stuckey 

Wiggins 

Schroeder 

Studds 

Williams 

Sebelius 

Sullivan 

Wilson.  Bob 

Selberllng 

Symington 

Wilson. 

Shipley 

Symms 

Charles,  Tex. 

Shoup 

Talcott 

Winn 

Shrlver 

Taylor.  N.C 

Wolff 

Shuster 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wright 

Slsk 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wyatt 

Skubltz 

Thone 

Wydler 

Slack 

Tiernan 

Wylle 

Smith.  Iowa 

Towell,  Nev. 

Wyman 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Treen 

Yates 

Snyder 

Udall 

Yatron 

Spence 

Ullman 

Young,  Alaska 

Staggers 

Van  Deerlln 

Young,  Fla. 

Stanton. 

Vander  Jagt 

Young,  111. 

J.  William 

Vanlk 

Young,  S.C. 

Stanton. 

Veysey 

Young,  Tex. 

James  V. 

Vlgorlto 

Zablockl 

Stark 

Waggonner 

Zlon 

Steed 

Walsh 

Zwach 

Steele 

Wampler 

Steelman 

Whalen 
NAYS— 1 
Hanrahan 

1 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Gibbons 

NOT  VOTING- 

-74 

Anderson, 

Foley 

O'Neill 

Calif. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Owens 

Anderson,  m. 

Fraser 

Peyser 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Frellnghuysen 

Prltchard 

Archer 

Froehllch 

Qulllen 

Arends 

Gaydos 

Rallsback 

Ashbrook 

Geitys 

Reld 

Bacilllo 

Goldwater 

Riegle 

Bell 

Hanna 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

BevUl 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Blaggl 

Huber 

Ryan 

Blalnlk 

Keating 

Sandman 

Boland 

King 

Sikes 

Brasco 

Landrum 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Leggett 

Stratton 

Carter 

Lehman 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Cblsholm 

Litton 

Teague.  Tex. 

Clawson,  De! 

McKlnney 

Thompson.  N.J 

Collier 

Marazltl 

Thornton 

Conte 

Matsunaga 

Waldle 

Cotter 

Mllford 

Ware 

Davis.  S.C. 

Mills,  Ark. 

Wilson. 

Dorn 

Mills.  Md. 

Charles  H.. 

Edwards.  Calif.  Mollohan 

Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Moor  head.  Pa. 

Young.  Oa. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

Mr.  ONelU  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Ms.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr  Waldle  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Froehllch. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Huber. 


Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Blafgl  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Stelger 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Ware. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  n^corded. 

A  motion  to  reconsidT-r  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
un  nimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislativj  d'lys  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  measure 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tho  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SECTION  8  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC BUILDINGS  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H.R. 
6330'  to  ampnd  section  8  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  6330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40 
U.S.C.  607)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections; 

"(di  Notwithstanding  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium  Act  of  1957  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Armory  Board  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Board'),  created  by  the  Act  of  June  4.  1948 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  2-1702) ,  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  conduct  in  the 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  Stadium  authorized  by 
such  Act  of  1957  of  major  league  football, 
baseball,  and  softball,  and  motorcycle  races, 
rodeos,  musical  concerts,  and  other  events, 
and  to  Increase  the  seating  capacity  of  such 
stadium  by  an  additional  8,000  seats,  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $1,500,000.  Notwithstanding 
such  Act  of  1957,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Board  Is  further  authorized  to  bor- 
row such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  additional  seating  authorized -by 
this  subsection  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing terms  and  conditions: 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  revenue  from  profes- 
sional football.  50  per  centum  of  the  revenue 
attributable  to  the  additional  seats  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  repaying  the  sums 
borrowed  for  such  seats; 

"(2)  no  part  of  any  revenues  derived  from 
such  additional  seats  shall  be  paid  to  the 
National  Football  League  or  to  any  team 
within  such  league  other  than  the  team 
doing  business  under  the  trade  name  of  the 
Washington  Redskins,  or  its  successors,  until 
all  sums  borrowed  for  such  additional  seats 
have  been  repaid; 

"(3)  except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2),  all  revenues  attributable  to  such 
additional  seats  shall  be  subject  to  section  6 
of  such  Act  of  1957.  ". 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R,  6330  should  please 
every  Member  of  the  House.  It  permits 
the  Armorj'  Board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enlarge  R.F.K.  Stadium  by 
8,000  additional  seats  without  costing 
the  taxpayers  1  cent.  The  additional 
seats  will  mean  approximately  $1  million 
in  additional  revenue  per  year  with  6  per- 
cent going  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  for  taxes  and  other  revenues 
going  to  the  Armory  Board  for  their  ex- 
penses. The  8.000  additional  seats  will 
be  utilized  by  ardent  fans  of  the  Red- 
skins football  team  who  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  purchasing  a  season  ticket 
or  attending  a  game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  seating  ca- 
pacity of  stadiums  around  the  country 
is  60,000  seats.  R.F.K.  Stadium  now  has 
a  total  capacity  of  only  53.041.  The  tlVz 
million  to  be  financed  privately  will  In- 
crease the  total  capacity  to  61.039.  In 
our  report  accompaning  the  bill  we  set 
down  guidelines  for  the  Redskins  man- 
agement to  provide  1,000  additional  seats 
per  game  to  people  who  cannot  afford  or 
are  unable  to  purchase  season  tickets. 
This  means  in  10  games  there  will  be 
10,000  individual  seats  sold  to  nonsea- 
son  ticketholders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  this  legislation  is  an  ail-American 
bill  designed  to  help  sports  enthusiasts. 
Improve  the  size  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
sports  stadium,  provide  additional  reve- 
nues badly  needed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  using  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  letting  people  who  use  the  stadium 
pay  for  it  instead  of  saddling  taxpayers 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Snyder)  . 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  mem- 
ory serves,  when  the  Congress  first  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium  in  1955-56,  this 
body  was  told  it  would  cost  about  $5  to  $6 
million.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ended  up  costing 
around  $20,100,000.  This  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  our  grandiose  building  projects 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Still  worse,  though,  is  the  fact  that  not 
one  dime  of  the  principal  has  ever  been 
paid  off — not  one  bond  has  ever  been  re- 
tired. In  only  2  years  in  the  history  of 
this  project  has  any  part  of  the  interest 
been  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  sta- 
dium; and  that  was  in  1960  and  1961 
when  a  portion  was  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal  year  1973  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriations  bill 
contained  a  figure  of  $848,432  to  pay  the 
interest  on  this  indebtedness.  This  in- 
cluded an  additional  short-term  loan 
from  the  Treasury  of  $16,832  for  an  ad- 
ditional interest  payment. 

Though  not  yet  printed,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  fiscal  year  1974 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations  bill 


contains  a  request  for  $831,600  for  the 
same  purposes — that  is  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  stadium  debt;  a  debt 
which  has  never  been  touched  by  sta- 
dium revenues.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion here  today  would  authorize  the  bor- 
rowing of  some  $1,500,000  by  the  Sta- 
dium Board  for  construction  of  8,000  new 
seats  at  the  stadium. 

Even  if  it  turns  out  to  cost  only  this 
amount — and  that  is  problematical  at 
best — is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
these  seats  will  be  paid  for  out  of  rev- 
enues any  more  than  the  50-some-odd- 
thousand  seats  already  out  there  have? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing still  another  exhorbitant  request 
in  the  long  and  painful  litany  of  requests 
which  this  inflated  stadium  has  engen- 
dered. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  not  to  go  along 
with  this  again — not  to  go  along  with 
what  is  apparently  a  bottomless  pit  of 
interest  payments  which  yearly  have  to 
be  made  up  at  a  cost  of  well  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  tax- 
payers' money  through  the  vehicle  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriations 
bill. 

Let  us  vote  this  one  down. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  If  I  have  any  time  left, 
yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  made  a  very  eloquent 
statement  which  proves  why  we  need 
this  bill,  because  he  knows  the  revenues 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs 
of  operation  at  R.F.K.  We  are  having  a 
deficit  that  my  taxpayers  and  his  tax- 
payers have  been  faced  with  every  year, 
almost  a  million  dollars.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  increase  revenues  and  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  people  who  want  to  see 
the  Redskin  games. 

Mr.  SNYDER,  Mr.  Speaker.  50,000  seats 
will  not  pay  for  themselves;  the  addi- 
tional seats  will  not  pay  for  themselves. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder)  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder). 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  says  if  we  cannot 
completely  erase  the  deficit,  then  do  not 
do  anything.  We  do  not  subscribe  to 
that  theory.  We  want  to  do  what  we  can. 

Mr.  SNYDE31,  Whatever  money  the 
ArmoiT  Board  does  not  have  for  debt 
or  interest  comes  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
p>ockets  in  your  district  and  in  my  dis- 
trict in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  year  after  year. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  <Mr.  Gray*  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  now 
on  the  waiting  list  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  to  purchase  the  tickets  to  pay 
back  the  entire  million  and  a  half  dollars 


in  advance,  if  the  Redskins  want  to  sell 
them  that  far  in  advance. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  We  have  people  on  the 
waiting  list  to  pay  for  the  50,000  seats 
already  there,  but  it  is  still  not  suCBcient 
to  pay  one  cent  on  the  debt  or  interest. 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  have  50,000  people 
wantigfe  to  buy  tickets  for  these  8,000 
seats,  X- am  sure  the  gentleman  knows 
that.  >\ 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
waiting  list  of  people,  this  I  admit,  but 
they  are  not  paying  their  ovm  way. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  Redskins  last  year 
paid  the  Armory  Board  more  than  one- 
half  million  dollars.  This  bill  will  in- 
crease that  amount. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder)  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder). 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
is  that  there  are  only  10  days  per  year 
when  we  have  Redskin  games,  and  we 
have  355  days  out  of  the  year  when  the 
stadium  is  not  utilized.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem causing  the  deficit:  underutilization. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  That  is  right,  we  have 
seats,  53.000  seats  which  are  only  being 
used  a  few  days  per  year,  and  now  we 
will  have  61,000  seats  vacant  355  days 
per  year. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  8.000  addi- 
tional seats  will  bring  back  several  times 
what  they  are  going  to  cost.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  provide  additional  gen- 
erators for  revenue. 

Mr.  SNYDER,  li  the  8,000  additional 
seats  will  do  it.  why  are  the  53,000  not 
doing  it? 

Mr.  GRAY.  They  wiU  help  do  it.  We 
must  also  find  other  uses.  But  we  must 
do  something  if  we  are  to  meet  the  gen- 
tleman's objections. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Why  are  not  the  bonds 
or  any  of  the  interest  being  paid? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  Redskins  were  not 
playing  out  there,  the  deficit  would  be 
one-half  million  more — thank  God  for 
the  Redskins. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  There  is  no  interest 
paid  at  all.  The  deficit  is  100  percent  of 
the  debt  and  interest  now. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6330.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board  to  enter  into 
contracts  to  construct  an  additional 
8,000  seats  in  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Sta- 
dium. 

This  bill  is  unique  in  that  everybody 
gains — the  public  will  have  a  greater 
opportunity  to  see  the  Redskins  in  ac- 
tion; the  stadium  will  generate  addi- 
tional revermcs.  thus  helping  to  retire 
the  debt  on  the  stadium;  this  bill  will 
not  cost  the  Federal  Government  a  dime 
in  appropriations:  and.  the  construction 
of  these  seats  will  not  interfere  with 
baseball  if  it  were  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington. 

R.  F.  K.  Stadium  is  one  of  the  smallest 
stadiums   housing  a  National   Football 
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League  team.  As  we  all  know,  a  Redskins' 
ticket  is  a  scarce  commodity.  Last  sea- 
son, all  home  games  were  sellouts  and 
many  thousands  are  on  the  waiting  list 
for  these  precious  tickets.  H.R.  6330  will 
allow  an  additional  8.000  seats  for  the 
stadium,  bringing  the  total  seating  ca- 
pacity to  over  60.000.  more  in  line  with 
other  stadiums  in  use  by  National  Foot- 
ball League  teams.  Additional  attend- 
ance brought  about  by  these  seats  will 
not  adversely  affect  current  parking  fa- 
cilities. 

The  construction  of  the  original  sta- 
dium structure  was  financed  through  the 
sale  of  bonds,  totalling  approximately 
$20  million.  But.  with  the  exit  of  the 
professional  baseball  team,  the  reve- 
nue generated  by  public  events  in  this 
stadium  was  diminished  drastically. 
Total  events  in  the  stadium  dropped 
from  93  in  1971  to  21  in  1972.  Today, 
even  the  interest  payment  on  these 
bonds  cannot  be  met  by  the  Armory 
Board,  and  must  be  paid  for  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Revenue  from  these  additional  seats 
will  total  some  $741,000  per  regular  foot- 
ball season,  one-half  of  which  would  go 
for  the  repayment  of  the  $1.5  million 
loans  for  construction  of  these  seats  un- 
til that  loan  is  repaid,  and  the  remainder 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  Redskins' 
management  agreements  with  the  Ar- 
mory Board.  Once  this  obligation  has 
been  met.  revenue  from  these  additional 
seats  will  be  allocated  in  accordance  with 
current  agreements  among  the  visiting 
teams,  the  National  Football  League  and 
the  Armory  Board.  The  sooner  these 
seats  are  available,  the  faster  this  addi- 
tional   revenue    will    go    toward   interest 

payment  ana  t)ond  retirement.  I  realize 

that  the  stadium  should  and  must  be 
used  for  events  other  than  the  10  Red- 

skins  games  and  other  special  events. 

But.  the  additional  seats  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  making  R.  F.  K.  Stadi- 
um financially  sound. 

This  bill  will  not  obligate  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  any  additional 
funds.  It  merely  authorizes  the  Armory 
Board  to  borrow  upTO  SI. 5  million  for  the 
construction  of  these  seats  and  enter  into 
agreements  for  such  construction.  Dur- 
ing consideration  of  this  legislation  in 
committee,  our  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman  stated  that  there  are  three 
entrepreneurs  who  are  willing  to  loan 
the  Armory  Board  this  money  at  no  m  ire 
than  the  prime  interest  rate.  This  legis- 
lative action  is  necessary  because  the 
stadium  sits  on  Federal  land  and  cur- 
rent seating  i^  restricted  by  statute.  The 
Redskins  football  team  is  a  tenant  of  this 
facility  and  could  not  legally  add  these 
seats  on  its  own. 

Of  the  total  new  seats  to  be  added, 
about  1,000  will  be  permanent  mezzanine- 
level  seats  and  will  be  in  place  for  the 
1973  football  season.  The  remaining  7,000 
will  be  removable  grandstand  seats  and 
will  be  in  place  for  the  following  season. 
I  emphasize  that  the  7.000  seats  will  be 
removable,  and  in  no  way  will  restrict 
major  league  basebaU  or  any  baseball 
from  being  played  in  R.  F.  K.  Stadium. 

This  piece  of  legislation  is  needed,  it  is 
timely,  and  everyone  will  benefit.  The 
city  of  Washington  is  proud  or  the  Red- 


skins. Let  us  show  our  faith  in  this  su- 
perior football  team,  and  the  city  of 
Washington  by  acting  favorably  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ( Mr. 
Gross.  > 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  vei'y 
much  mtrigued  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Gray*  assuie  the 
House  once  again  that  here  is  something 
that  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  Iowa 
or  Illinois  a  single  dime.  This  is  in  the 
great  American  tradition,  he  says.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  you  had  better  take  that 
with  more  than  just  the  proverbial  grain 
of  salt,  because  the  gentleman  has  made 
that  statement  before  and  only  to  our 
sorrow  did  we  find  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  got  socked  for  a  lot  of 
money  to  pay  into  some  of  the  ventures 
he  has  proposed. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  briefly. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

First  of  all,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  have  never  handled  a  single  piece  of 
legislation  on  the  R.  F.  K.  Stadium.  It 
was  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  primarily 
who  caused  us  to  bring  out  this  kind  of  a 
bill,  because,  as  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, he  has  been  on  the  floor  year  after 
year  and  rightly  so  pointing  out  that  we 
have  a  large  deficit  at  R.  F.  K.  and  not 
one  cent  has  been  paid  to  retire  the  bonds 
in  the  past  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  the  idea.  Please  do 
not  take  all  my  time  because  I  have  an- 
other question  or  two  I  would  like  to  ask. 
I  get  the  idea  of  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  say, 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  bragging  on  my 
friend  from  Iowa.  He  is  one  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  Redskin  revenue  gen- 
erating biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  could  not  care  less 
if  that  stadium  would  fall  down. 

And  from  the  way  it  was  built  it  is 
likely  to  do  that  at  any  time,  in  fact  I 
think  it  is  more  likely  to  fall  down  than 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  go  on  with 
this  subject  matter. 

The  gentleman  in  his  bill  says  that — 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
for  the  conduct  In  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Stadium  authorized  by  such  Act  of  1957  of 
major  league  football,  baseball,  and  softball, 
and  motorcycle  races,  rodeos,  musical  con- 
certs, and  other  events.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  bill  was  amend- 
able I  would  offer  to  help  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
and  then  vote  against  it.  by  submitting 
an  amendment  which  would  include 
operas,  bullfights,  chariot  races,  dog 
races,  dog  shows,  cat  show's,  horse  shows, 
tobacco  auctions,  religious  and  political 
rallies,  and  open-air  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  any  committee  thereof. 

As  I  say.  I  would  like  to  help  the  gen- 
tleman, but  the  gentleman  did  not  leave 
me  that  opportunity  since  the  bill  is 
brought  up  under  a  procedure  that  pro- 
hibits amendments  from  the  floor. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois a  serious  question,  and  that  is  why 
the  40  percent  to  be  paid  each  year, 
was  not  fixed  at  100  percent? 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mrai  Ircm  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  for 
jieldiHg  to  me.  and  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  bill  has 
been  amended,  that  is  one  of  the  amend- 
ments that  has  been  offered  in  the  mo- 
tion that  we  suspend  the  rules  and  move 
for  the  passage  of  the  bin  H.R.  6330,  as 
amended,  and  that  changes  that  figure 
from  40  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  100  percent? 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  cannot.  Six  percent  of 
the  overall  revenues  go  to  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  for  taxes.  This  will  generate 
about  $50,000  a  year  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  and  this  means 
therefore  that  the  Federal  payment 
should  be  less. 

Second,  the  Armory  Board  charges  12 
percent  for  the  use  of  the  s'tadium 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  the  revenues  from  this 
operation  should  not  be  going  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  such  but  to  the  pav- 
ment  of  the  $20  million  in  defaulted  or 
virtually  defaulted  bonds. 

Mr.  GRAY.  This  will  help  do  that.  If 
we  do  not  pass  the  bill  we  will  be  in  the 
same  rut. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  as  to  help  pay  for  the 
losses  on  this  white  elephant,  that  is 
where  the  money  had  better  be  going. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion :  What  if  the  Armory  Board  defaults 
on  this  deal,  then  who  pays? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  yield  f  lu-ther,  that  is  the  same  point 
the     gentleman     from     Kentucky     iMr. 

Snyder  I  made,  and  again  I  point  out 

to  the  gentleman  that  only  the  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  the  tickets  is  pledged, 

no  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Armory 

Board,  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, or  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  who  Win  pay  for  this 
if  that  revenue  is  not  raised  to  pay  for 
these  extra  seats?  Who  will  then  pick 
up  that  bill? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  answer  is  that  no  one  will, 
if  the  tickets  are  not  sold  on  time  the 
armory  board  will  merely  stretch  out  the 
time  of  repayment  until  the  lender  gets 
all  his  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois  will  not  do  as  he  has  in  the  past 
with  certain  enterprises  around  here — 
come  back  and  ask  the  Congress  for  more 
money  ? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
knows  that  in  my  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  that  I  am  merely  carrying 
out  the  will  of  the  committee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  leaves  the  impression 
that  I  am  here  asking  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  dig  down  in  their  pockets  for 
these  projects,  such  as  the  project  for 
the  building  of  the  National  Visitors  Cen- 
ter, and  in  that  case  we  tried  to  not  have 
any  of  the  costs  charged  to  the  taxpayers 
although  it  will  be  for  their  use.  We 
wanted  private  enterprise  to  do  the  job 


and  it  was  kicked  around  for  over  5  years, 
and  then  finally  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road went  into  bankruptcy,  so  we  have 
had  to  find  other  ways  to  finance  the 
project.  But  I  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
merely  trying  to  build  up  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  teU  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  will  then  pay  for  this. 
It  will  be  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
who  will  pay  for  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  have  tried  in  this 
bill  to  bring  in  additional  revenues  to 
do  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Snyder)  want  done.  They 
want  to  help  bail  out  that  white  elephant 
over  which  most  Members  of  this  body 
had  nothing  to  do  with  unless  they  were 
here  in  1957,  and  voted  for  the  original 
Stadium  Act.  It  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
of  my  State,  which  is  the  fourth  largest 
tax-paying  State  in  the  Nation  and  the 
other  States  over  $1  million  a  year  deficit. 

Here  is  a  situation  where  people  are 
clamoring  for  tickets  to  attend  the  Red- 
skins football  games,  and  they  cannot  buy 
them.  Through  this  bill  we  allow  them  to 
pay  for  this  expansion,  and  then  after 
about  7  years  when  all  of  the  money  is 
paid  back,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  Armory 
Board  and  the  Redskins  will  share  these 
revenues  to  help  bail  out  our  taxpayers. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  feasible  plan 
than  taking  a  facility  that  needs  to  be 
utilized  and  utilizing  It,  and  letting  the 

people  who  use  it  pay  for  it.  That  is  the 
American  tradition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  here  when  that 
bill  went  through.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  Record  back  in  the  day  when 
the  stadiiun  was  authorized,  we  were  told 
by  certain  gentlemen  in  this  House  that 
it  would  not  cost  tlie  American  taxpayer 
one  single  dime. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  know  exactly  to  whom 
the  gentleman  has  reference.  He  is  now 
a  fine  Federal  judge  down  in  Arkansas, 
but  I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  the  biU 
did  not  come  out  of  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  We  are  trying  to  correct 
a  serious  problem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  h^is  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  must  find  ad- 
ditional uses  for  the  stadium,  and  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  we  can  bring  in  addi- 
tional uses  such  as  motorcycle  racing 
and  some  of  the  other  things  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  talked  about  a  moment 
ago.  But  this  is  the  beginning  of  utiliz- 
ing the  stadium  for  more  than  it  is  be- 
ing used  now.  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
start  and  a  good  bill.  I  certainly  know 
that  the  8.000  additional  seats  will  be 
sold  and  the  money  paid  back  without 
asking  the   taxpayers  for  a  dime. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6330, 
to  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia 
Armory  Board  to  increase  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Sta- 
dium by  an  additional  8.000  seats. 

As  an  enthusiastic  Redskin  fan  and  as 
a  practical  businessman  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.  I 
doubt  that  a  single  Member  of  this  House 
would  deny  that  he  could  use  tickets  to 
Redskin  games  whenever  they  are  played 
at  home  were  they  available  to  him.  The 
fact  that  they  are  not  and  have  not  been 
available  for  years  is  well  known  among 
our  colleagues  and  among  all  sports  fans 
who  reside  in  or  near  Washington,  D.C.. 
either  permanently  or  temporarily. 

When  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Stadium  was 
completed  in  1961.  it  contained  49.219 
seats.  It  was  sold  out  almost  as  soon  as 
the  tickets  went  on  sale.  By  combing  the 
stadium  from  end  to  end.  the  Skins 
managed  to  find  space  for  2,212  addition- 
al seats  which  they  put  in  place  at  their 
owii  expense.  Then,  in  1971,  they  installed 
temporary  open  deck  bleacher  seats, 
bringing  the  total  capacity  to  53,041,  all 
sold  immediately  upon  completion. 

More  than  7,500  people  are  now  on  a 
waiting  list  for  Redskin  tickets,  and  as 
many  more  would  probably  join  them  if 
they  felt  the  possibihty  of  obtauiing  tick- 
ets was  not  hopelessly  remote. 

With  the  attrition  rate  of  less  than  1 
percent,  it  is  unlikely  that  most  of  those 
now  waiting,  some  as  many  as  10  yeai-s. 

Will  ever  obtain  ticKets  unless  tne  sta- 
dium capacity  is  enlarged.  And  the  ad- 
ditional income  these  seatholders  would 

bring  to  both  the  Armory  Board  and  the 

Redskins  is  lost  year  after  year  because 
the  staditun  capacity  prohibits  their  at- 
tendance at  home  games. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Redskins  led 
the  National  Football  Conference  and 
had  every  seat  sold  for  everj-  game  their 
gate  receipts  for  home  games  for  the 
1972  home  season  were  only  $366,362. 
lower  than  the  average  for  the  Eastern 
Division,  for  the  entire  NFC,  the  AFC. 
and  the  overall  National  Football 
League. 

The  Redskins  are  now  paying  the 
Armory  Board  rental  on  53,041  seats  at 
a  rate  of  12  percent  of  the  net  ticket 
cost  per  game.  Last  year  they  paid  the 
Board  about  $580,000  for  12  games.  Under 
provisions  of  H.R.  6330,  instead  of  paying 
at  the  12-percent  rate  for  the  new  seats. 
50  percent  of  the  revenue  from  the  ad- 
ditional seats  would  be  applied  to  repay- 
ing the  $1.5  miUion  needed  to  build  them 
until  the  loan  is  repaid. 

Approximately  6,150  new  seats  wlU  seU 
for  $9  a  ticket,  net  cost  aft«r  taxes 
$8.64:  another  1,500  seats  will  sell  for 
$8.  netting  $7.68;  and  650  wiU  be  $15 
seats  netting  $14.40.  Forty  percent  of  the 
income  from  these  seats  should  amount 
to  approximately  $35,000  per  game,  or  a 
total  of  $350,000  per  year,  an  to  be  ap- 
plied to  repaying  the  Armory  Board  loan. 

Other  additional  income  should  come 
from  increase  sales  by  concessions.  Sales 
from  concessions  average  about  90  cents 


per  person.  So  sales  from  concessioners 
to  the  occupants  of  the  additional  seats 
during  the  course  of  three  preseason  and 
regular  season  games  should  bring  the 
Armory  Board  about  $72,000  in  addi- 
tional income  each  year,  and  parking 
20.000  new  cars  a  year  at  $2  a  car  could 
yield  an  additional  $40,000. 

Once  the  loan  is  repaid,  as  it  should 
be  within  10  years,  the  Armory  Board 
will  own  a  stadium  with  capacity  for 
football  of  61.039,  and  wiU  realize  an  ad- 
ditional annual  rental  income  for  the 
new  seats  of  approximately  $82,855,  un- 
der the  current  rental  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Redskins  and  the  Board. 

The  growing  popularity  of  professional 
football  and  the  tremendous  popularity 
of  the  Washington  Redskins  has  far  out- 
stripped the  capacity  of  Kemiedy  Sta- 
dium to  house  their  fans,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Unless  we  act  to  remedy  the  situation, 
one  of  the  top.  if  not  the  very  top  team 
in  the  Nation  wiU  have  to  continue  to 
play  in  one  of  the  smaUest  stadiums  in 
professional  football,  with  only  6  of  the  26 
league  teams  now  playing  in  stadiums  of 
comparable  size.  It  makes  no  sense  that 
the  Nation's  Capital  does  not  do  better 
for  its  championship  team. 

The  architect  who  prepared  the  new 
seat  plans  has  assured  the  Armor>'  Board 
that  the  planned  changes  wiU  not  affect 
the  basebaU  field  in  any  manner.  The 
capacity  for  basebaU  will  be  decreased  by 
774,  not  enough  to  make  a  bit  of  dif- 
ference to  the  new  team  we  hope  to  have 
in  Washington  soon. 

I  understand  the  rearrangement  of 
seats  now  planned  will  actually  increase 
the  number  of  good  seats  for  baseball.  We 
can  hope  that  this  will  be  an  added  in- 

ducement  for  a  good  baseball  team  to  give 

Washington  another  chance  to  show  ■we 
Will  support  basebaU. 

It  Is  also  hoped  that  with  enactment  of 

H.R.  6330  we  can  encourage  the  Armory 
Board    to    invite    many    other    sporting 

events,  rodeos,  musical  concerts  and  the 
like  to  use  our  often  vacant  stadium. 
The  added  capacity  can  also  serve  as  an 
inducement  to  major  coUege  teams  to 
play  frequently  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  Washington 
would  be  an  ideal  place  for  the  service 
teams  to  play  the  Army-Navy,  Army-Air 
Force,  and  Navy-Air  Force  games  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  both  a  cosponsor 
and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  H.R.  6330. 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  biU  that  would  not 
only  benefit  thousands  of  Redrkins  fans, 
but  would  also  represent  a  big  step  toward 
relieving  the  District  of  Columbia  Armorj- 
Board  of  some  of  its  chronic  financial 
troubles.  The  first  Redskin  preseason 
game  is  scheduled  for  August  3.  so  time 
is  of  the  essence.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  House  wiU  act  favorably  on  H.R. 
6330  today. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  >ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  to  say  the  football 
team  pays  $7.5,000  to  $80,000  a  year. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Approxi- 
mately $40,000  to  $4p.000  per  game, 
which  resulted  in  about  $500,000  rent  last 
year. 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  That  is  In  excess  of  50.- 
000  seats  for  which  that  amount  is  paid. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  With  ap- 
proximately 53,000  seats. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Then  how  can  we  figure 
we  will  get  $400,000  out  of  the  additional 
8,000  seats.  There  is  no  way. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  is  ele- 
mentary mathematics.  The  Redskins  pay 
12  percent.  It  is  12  percent  of  gross 
receipts  on  what  is  now  about  53,000 
seats.  This  bill  provides  for  50  percent  of 
the  receipts  on  the  additional  8.000  seats, 
and  many  of  those  will  be  in  the  mezza- 
nine, so  it  will  result  in  $350,000  to  $400.- 
000  per  year. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  money  that  Is  de- 
rived from  this  good  deal  we  have  with 
the  football  team,  if  it  is  such  a  good 
deal,  how  come  there  has  never  been  a 
penny  to  pay  on  the  interest,  much  less 
on  the  principal? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  football  team.  They 
have  been  paying  their  full  share.  If  we 
had  a  baseball  team  which  would  be 
lising  the  stadium,  we  would  have  more 
revenue. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Does  it  not  prove  the 
operating  costs  have  exceeded  the  rev- 
enues? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  one  more 
point.  It  is  estimated  that  the  additional 
8,000  seats  at  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Stadium  will  bring  in  to  the  Armory 
Board  more  than  $70,000  additional  rev- 
enue just  from  the  concessions  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  alternative  to  this  bill 
is  to  contlnlie  with  the  $1  million  a  year 
deficit  and  no  money  being  paid  on  the 
$19  million  outstanding  bonds,  which  are 
almost  due.  This  is  the  only  hope  we  have 
of  getting  additional  revenue  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  all  we  are 
pledging  in  this  bill  Is  the  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  the  tickets  to  pay  back  the  en- 
trepreneurs who  will  loan  the  $1.5  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding  and 
commend  him  for  his  hard  work  and  dil- 
igence on  behalf  of  this  legislation.  The 
gentleman  has  made  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment that  this  is  a  good  package.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Eight  thousand  additional  seats  at 
R.  F.  K.  Stadium  would  cost  the  taxpayer 
not  a  cent  while  providing  revenues  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Armory 
Board.  Furthermore,  the  patient  but 
frustrated  Washington  Redskin  fans 
would  have  more  of  an  opportunity  to 
attend  the  games.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  1,000  of  the  seats 
would  be  reserved  for  nonseason  ticket- 
holders. 

The  additional  seats  will  help  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  stadium  for 
football  games.  The  fact  that  the  stadium 
does  not  have  as  large  a  capacity  as 
other  NFL  facilities  has  been  a  financial 
problem. 

Certainly,  the  Redskins  have  been  a 
boon  to  the  civic  pride  and  vitality  of 


the  D.C.  area.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  proposal  which  would  allow 
additional  seats.  The  public  demand  for 
tickets  guarantees  the  success  of  this 
expansion  plan. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
for  his  comments. 

Also  in  closing  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dices),  the  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  and 
his  staff  who  have  been  very  helpful  in 
finding  additional  uses  for  the  R.  F.  K. 
Stadium. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  HocAN). 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not 
replow  the  ground  which  has  already 
been  covered  by  previous  speakers.  This 
seems  to  be  a  good  business  proposition, 
as  previous  speakers  have  indicated,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  something  to  help  my 
constituents  makes  it  even  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  long  waiting 
list  for  season  tickets  for  the  Redskins 
games.  The  tickets  are  highly  valued  by 
those  lucky  enough  to  have  them  and 
are  passed  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  the  Redskins  are  the 
best  team  in  football  and  have  the  small- 
est stadium  is  a  situation  which  should 
be  remedied.  The  remedy  is  to  allow 
more  people  to  go  to  the  games  and  have 
this  additional  money  used  to  help  retire 
the  debt  on  the  stadium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  would  like  to  make  in  relation  to  the 
Redskins  and  the  Congress  responsibil- 
ities in  connection  with  the  stadimn.  No 
one  has  referred  to  the  civic  pride  which 
the  Redskins  have  brought  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  a  city  which  desperately 
needed  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  all  the  Members 
of  this  body  could  have  seen  the  feeling 
in  this  town,  where  race  relations  have 
sometimes  been  a  problem,  to  see  black 
and  white  football  players  cooperating 
and  playing  together  on  the  field  and 
then  achieving  and  sharing  the  great 
success  that  the  Redskins  enjoyed  last 
season.  This  had  tremendous  effect  on 
the  community  itself  and  the  civic  pride 
which  went  with  winning  the  champion- 
ship after  so  many  lean  years  was  beau- 
tiful to  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  enjoyment 
which  we  all  receive  from  seeing  profes- 
sional football,  there  is  this  additional 
benefit  from  having  the  Redskins,  a  win- 
ning team,  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 
put  the  team  on  a  more  economically 
sound  basis,  particularly  when  we  have  a 
situation  before  us  today  which  is  not 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  any 
money. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Frey)  . 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  won  the 
Super  Bowl? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
going  to  pay  off  this  debt  of  the  stadium, 
we  have  to  have  more  attendance,  more 
seating  capacity.  That  is  all  this  legisla- 
tion does,  is  to  provide  additional  seating 
capacity  without  obligating  the  Federal 
Government.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
raise  attendance  to  try  to  pay  off  this 
debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  very  distinguished  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Mr.  Harsha  and  also  Mr.  Grover. 
of  New  York,  the  minority  member  on  the 
subcommittee,  for  their  bipartisan  In- 
terest and  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  raise  a  point  which  has  long  been  a 
question  mark  in  the  minds  of  many 
residents  of  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  It  concerns  the  disposition  of 
season  tickets  which  are  returned  to  the 
Redskins  because  the  owners  are  de- 
ceased, move  from  the  city,  or  do  not 
renew  their  seats  for  some  other  rea- 
son. 

In  a  city  in  which  the  stadium  Is  owned 
publicly,  it  is  most  unusual  that  there  is 
no  public  accounting  of  the  seats  which 
are  returned  annually  to  the  Redskins 
for  disposition.  At  present,  there  are  over 
8,000  people  on  the  waiting  list  for  tickets. 
According  to  the  Redskin  ticket  office, 
the  number  of  tickets  which  go  to  the 
waiting  list  have  been  in  the  range  of 
25  to  50. 

It  strains  the  imagination  to  contem- 
plate that  the  Redskins  have  only  25  or 
50  new  tickets  to  reassign  each  year.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Redskins 
voluntarily  provide  a  public  accounting 
of  the  tickets  turned  in  and  their  dis- 
position each  year  to  dispel  any  sus- 
picion that  there  is  a  black  market  or 
whatever  we  call  it,  operation  in  these 
highly  valuable  seats. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  team 
owners  would  go  far  to  maintain  the  trust 
which  the  public  invests  in  this  fine 
athletic  club  and  its  stockholders. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  H.R.  6330,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  270,  nays  98, 
present  1,  not  voting  64.  as  follows: 

[Roll   No,    150) 
YE.'VS— 270 
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Abdnor 

Baker 

Brooks 

Abzug 

rarrctt 

Brotzman 

Adams 

Bcrpiani 

Brown.  Calif. 

Addabbo 

Bingham 

Brown.  Mich 

Alexander 

r>.a-nlk 

Brovhlll.  N.C 

Andrews, 

Boep.s 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

N.  Dak. 

BoHln-T 

Bvchanan 

Annunzlo 

Powrn 

Burgener 

Arends 

Brademas 

Burke.  Calif. 

Aspln 

Brcaux 

Burton 

Bafalls 

Breckinridge 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Cbappell 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

Daniels, 
Domlnlck  V. 

Davis,  Qa. 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Pish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prey 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Glalmo 
Oilman 
Qlnn 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Oude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«bert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Heist  oskl 
Henderson 
Hlnshaw 


Beard 

Bennett 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brtnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 


Hogan 

Hoi  meld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Morton 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  OUs. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long.  La. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mail  Hard 

Mallary 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
Mills,  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  N.Y 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara 

ParrlB 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Re  gill  a 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 


Roberts 

Roblnaon,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tiernan 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
WUson.  Bob 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 


NAYS — 98 
Cronln 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Pindley 
Plynt 
Prenzel 
Gibbons 
Gold  water 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gross 
Haley 
Hecbler,  W.  Va. 


Heinz 

Hicks 

Hlllis 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Ktistenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 


Mayne 

Poage 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Mazzoll 

Powell,  Ohio 

Talcott 

Michel 

Price.  Tex. 

Thone 

MUler 

Rarick 

Towell,  Ney. 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Rousselot 

Veysey 

Moorhead, 

Roy 

Wilson. 

Calif. 

Runnels 

Charles.  Tex 

Moss 

Scherle 

Winn 

Myers 

Schroeder 

Wolff 

Natcher 

Sebelius 

Yates 

Nichols 

Shoup 

Young,  Fla. 

Obey 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Zwach 

Pettis 

Snyder 

Pike 

Steelman 
PRESENT— 1 
Armstrong 

NOT  VOTING- 

-64 

Anderson, 

Erlenborn 

Peyser 

Calif. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Quillen 

Anderson.  111. 

Frellnghuysen 

Rallsback 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Proehllch 

Reid 

Archer 

Gaydos 

Rlegle 

Ashbrook 

Gettys 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ashley 

Gubser 

Rooney.  Pa. 

BadiUo 

Hanna 

Ryan 

Bell 

Hawkins 

Sandman 

BevUl 

Huber 

Stkes 

Biaggl 

Keating 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Boland 

King 

Stokes 

Brasco 

Litton 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Carter 

Mann 

Teague,  Tex. 

Chisholm 

Marazltl 

Thornton 

Clawson,  Del 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Waldle 

Clay 

MUford 

Ware 

Conte 

Mills,  Ark. 

Wilson. 

Cotter 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Charles  H., 

Danielson 

MoUohan 

Calif. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Young.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

O'Neill 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Owens 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  ^he  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oaydos. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Ms.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Daniel- 
son. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mar- 
azltl. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Biaggl. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Proehllch. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Quillen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ON 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent   that  all  Members  may 


WATERGATE— A  TIME  OF  RENEWAL 
AND  RECONCILIATION 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  in  Arizona  on  Sat- 
urday, on  which  day  our  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  Udall)  received  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  exercises 
was  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  World 
magazine,  who  made  some  remarks  that 
I  think  we  all  deserve  to  hear.  Mr.  Cous- 
ins pointed  out  that  Americans  should 
not  be  disiUusioned  by  the  Watergate  af- 
fair because  the  scandal  proves  that  the 
Nation  is  capable  of  being  renewed,  re- 
vitalized and  regenerated. 

He  said  that  the  incident  should  "re- 
assure, awaken  and  renew"  us  because 
it  shows  the  "ultimate  power  in  the 
United  States  belongs  not  to  the  Presi- 
dent but  to  the  people." 

Mr.  Cousins  observed  that  "the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  is  vindicated 
today  as  never  before,"  and  that  "it  has 
been  able  to  stand  up  to  perversion  of  the 
law  at  the  highest  levels." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  authors 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  knew  that  man 
is  "flawed,"  so  they  "might  be  disgusted, 
but  they  would  not  be  disillusioned  or 
dismayed"  at  the  use  by  the  government 
of  "thugs"  or  "Gestapo  tactics."  "A  vast 
cleansing  process  is  at  work  in  America 
today,"  he  said. 

Last  night  I  read  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  New  Yorker  magazine,  a  brilliant 
comment  about  the  Watergate  affair, 
which  concluded  in  a  vein  similar  to 
Norman  Cousins,  that  far  from  dividing 
the  country,  the  Wateigate  crisis  is  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  end  the  "manufactured 
discord"  that  emanated  from  the  White 
House  and  to  renew  the  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Congress,  the  Presidency,  the 
courts  and  the  other  free  institutions 
that  have  served  us  well  for  almost  200 
years.  As  the  article  says: 

The  rule  of  fear  has  been  broken.  We  may 
be  exhausted,  but  we  are  free. 

The    article    from    the    New    Yorker 
follows : 
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The  Talk  or  the  Town 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT 

As  the  days  pass,  It  becomes  clear  that 
the  Watergate  affair  is  bringing  about  a 
sweeping  transformation  of  American  poli- 
tics. Never  before  has  an  upheaval  of  thla 
magnitude  come  upon  us  so  swiftly.  One 
week,  a  political  commentator  was  wonder- 
ing whether  Watergate  might  not  turn  out 
to  be  a  •political  plus"  for  the  President.  Two 
weeks  later,  he  was  wondering  whether  It 
might  not  force  the  President's  resignation 
or  Impeachment.  Only  a  month  ago.  the 
executive  branch  of  the  govermnent  seemed 
poised  to  take  full  control  of  our  nation's 
affairs.  The  opposition  had  been  surrounded 
and  penned  In,  and  was  being  disarmed: 
Congress  had  been  shouldered  aside,  a  few 
more  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
promised  to  bring  the  Court  into  line:  the 
President  and  his  public-relations  advisers 
had  preempted  the  major  channels  of  public 
discourse,  so  that  while  other  voices  were 
still  free  to  speak  they  could  not  make  them- 
selves heard.  The  executive  had  lowered  a 
curtain  of  secrecy  around  Itself.  And.  al- 
though the  public  still  did  not  quite  believe 
It,  the  men  in  the  White  House  had  deeply 
compromised  the  electoral  system.  Their  well- 
made  plans  of  self-aggrandizement  and 
usurpation  were  unfolding  smoothly  In  every 
area.  Then.  In  an  Instant,  the  advancing  ex- 
ecutive machine  went  entirely  to  pieces, 
as  though  someone  had  touched  a  secret 
spring  at  Its  back.  There  had  been  no  bold 
campaign  by  an  opposition  camp;  there  had 
been  almost  no  speeches,  and  not  one  dem- 
onstration. Rather,  a  few  intrepid  investiga- 
tors had  uncovered  a  few  facts,  and  the  In- 
credible  collapse   began. 

Where  a  moment  earlier  the  men  of  the 
executive  had  been  spreading  out  unchecked 
across  a  clear  field  of  action,  now  a  whole 
Jungle  of  prohibitions  and  laws  had  sprung 
up  around  them.  In  a  flash,  all  their  strengths 
had  turned  to  weaknesses:   the  dynamics  of 
self-aggrandizement  had  been  converted  Into 
a  dynamics  of  self-destruction.  The  telephone 
calls  to  powerful  friends  that  had  once  pro- 
tected  them   now  increased   their  jeopardy. 
The  covenips  that  had  kept  the  investiga- 
tors   at    bay    now   led    the    investigators    in 
deeper.  All  the  moves  designed  to  strengthen 
the  White  House  position  were  now  expedit- 
ing Its  undoing.  Each  well-laid  plan  emerged 
as  a  damning  conspiracy,  and  the  better  co- 
ordinated It  had  been,  the  easier  the  Investi- 
gators now  found  it  to  follow  the  links  from 
one  conspirator  to  another.  The  group's  co- 
hesion had  been  perhaps  Its  greatest  strength, 
and  as  soon  as  one  man  deserted,  suspicion 
seeped  into  every  relationship  pnd  they  all 
began  to  desert.  A  frightful  metamorphosis 
had  taken  place,  as  though  a  curse  had  been 
laid  on  the  whole  group  overnight.  Where 
once  silence  had  been  so  efficiently  preserved, 
there  were  dozens  of  voices  broadcasting  not 
only  the  damaging  truth  but  also  any  rtimors 
or  lies  that  might  help  each  person  save  his 
own  skin  bv  puttln?  his  former  colleagues  in 
peril.  Where  once  fanatical  loyalty  had  been 
the  rule,  there  was  betraval  in  equal  measure. 
The    ruthlessness    that    these    men    had 
directed  outward  was  redirected  toward  one 
another.  Each  man  became  both  the  black- 
mailer of  his  old  friends  and  the  victim  of 
blackmail   by   them.   The   same   momentum 
that  had  carried  these  men  to  the  pinnacle 
of  their  power  was  now  carrying  them  back 
down  to  their  ruin.  Even  the  weapons  they 
had  used  In  the  open  were  blowing  up  in 
their   hands:    In   a  striking  parallel   to  the 
"black  propaganda"  they  had  been  so  fond 
of  (propaganda  with  which  they  attempted 
to  discredit  their  foes  by  making  them  appear 
to  have  uttered  damaging  statements),  their 
own  techniques  of  vituperations  against  the 
Congress  and  the  press  rebounded  to  their 
disadvantage   In   the   changed   atmosphere. 


And  even  the  arguments  by  which  their 
supporters  had  attempted  to  shore  up  the 
President's  position  turned  against  him:  the 
supporters  had  hinted  broadly  that  we  should 
not  press  too  hard  for  the  truth,  because  we 
could  not  afford  to  have  a  crippled  President 
in  the  White  House,  but  when  a  good  part  of 
the  truth  had  come  out.  and  the  President 
had  been  crippled,  the  argument  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  have  a  crippled  President 
In  the  White  House  weighed  In  on  the  side 
of  his  stepping  down.  Once  the  fact  finders 
had  brought  out  their  facts,  the  opposition 
had  only  to  staiid  on  the  sidelines  and  watch 
what  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment would  do.  A  few  people  moved  quietly 
in  the  direction  of  the  truth,  and  the  great 
bully  overthrew  himself. 

It  could  not  have  happened  five  years  ago. 
In  those  days,  the  fate  of  an  Administration 
In  such  a  case  would  certainly  have  been 
decided  along  the  old.  "polarized"  lines.  The 
liberal  Democrats  would  have  been  In  the 
vanguard  of  a  full-scale  assault  on  the  Presi- 
dent. At  their  backs  would  have  been  "the 
kids,"  in  armies  of  millions  in  the  streets. 
Republicans  and  conservative  Democrats, 
fearful  of  weakening  a  President  In  wartime, 
would  have  rallied  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  at  their  backs  would  have  been 
the  military  and  the  police.  The  United 
States  would  have  been  lucky  to  emerge  from 
the  ensuing  strife  as  a  Constitutional  repub- 
lic. But  the  kids  have  stayed  out  of  these 
recent  events  altogether.  Having  checked  the 
progress  of  an  unjust  war,  they  have  retired 
to  their  campuses  and  left  the  new  Job  to 
elder  dragon-slayers — men  like  Senator  Sam 
Ervln,  Senater  Barry  Goldwater.  and  Judge 
John  J.  Sirica.  Their  weapon  ha8  been  an 
Intimate  knowledge  of  our  Constitutional  sys- 
tem— not  a  strong  point  with  the  kids,  and, 
for  that  matter,  not  a  strong  point  with  the 
men  of  the  present  Administration.  And  once 
the  underbrush  had  been  cleared  away  by 
the  Inquiries  it  was  not  the  liberal  Democrats 
but  the  conservative  Republicans  who  became 
the  chief  advocates  of  a  full  showdown.  It 
was  good  ethics  for  the  Republicans  to  do 
this,  and  also  good  politics.  Republicans  have 
no  wish  to  be  married  to  Watergate  In  the 
public  mind  for  the  next  thirty  years. 

We  were  warned  when  the  revelations  be- 
gan that  If  they  were  to  Implicate  the  Presi- 
dent directly  and  thereby  force  us  to  take 
steps  to  remove  him  from  office,  the  country 
might  bog  down  In  "mutual  recriminations." 
A  few  years  ago,  such  a  warning  would  have 
made  sense.  But  In  recent  weeks  what  has 
materialized  before  our  eyes,  far  from  being 
scenes  of  mutual  recrimination,  has  been  a 
succession  of  undreamed-of  reconciliations. 
We  have  seen  the  President's  press  secretary, 
Ronald  Zlegler,  apologize  to  the  Washington 
Post.  We  have  seen  Barrj-  Goldwater  Join 
with  liberal  Democrats  to  call  for  an  Inde- 
pendent prosecutor.  We  have  even  seen 
President  Nixon  congratulate  the  men  of  the 
press  and  the  Judiciary  (though  not  of  the 
Congress)  who  set  the  stage  for  his  present 
troubles.  Watergate  has  brought  us  together. 
The  deeper  truth,  though,  Is  that  we  simply 
are  no  longer  the  divided  nation  we  once 
were.  What  Is  there  to  divide  us?  For  the 
public,  the  war  Is  over.  (One  solemnly  trusts 
that  soon  It  will  also  be  over  In  fact.)  The 
rigid  mind-sets  that  embittered  ordinary 
people  against  each  other  have  dissolved.  The 
discord  of  the  nlneteen-slxtles  ended  several 
years  ago.  and  now  the  manufactured  dis- 
cord of  Administration  propaganda  and 
provocation  has  been  ended.  To  be  sure,  the 
scene  around  us  is  not  one  to  gladden  the 
heart.  The  neglected  work  of  a  decade  that 
was  half  turbulence  and  half  torpor  has 
plied  up  on  the  doorstep  of  the  public:  a 
public  that  may  lately  have  been  undivided 
but  has  also  been  dead  to  the  world — a  pub- 
lic lost,  for  the  moment,  to  public  affairs. 
Now.  though,  a  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
compulsion  has  been  lifted  from  the  coun- 


try. The  Congress  Is  getting  up  off  its  hands 
and  knees  and  onto  Its  feet.  (Its  first  Job 
will  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  bombing  Va. 
Cambodia  and  Laos.)  The  men  on  television 
are  blinking  awake:  their  frozen  "objective" 
expressions  are  giving  way  to  smiles  and 
frowns.  According  to  the  latest  polls,  the 
public  has  begun  to  stir.  The  rule  of  fear 
has  been  broken.  We  may  be  exhausted,  but 
we  are  free. 


A  NEW  DIRECTOR  FOR  THE  FBI 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  gravely  concerned,  as  have  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
public,  that  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and 
no  person  has  yet  become  the  perma- 
nent Director  of  the  FBI.  Our  experience 
thus  far  with  Acting  Directors  has  been 
most  unsatisfactory;  the  standing  of  that 
great  organization  has  suffered,  its  world- 
wide reputation  has  been  blemished  and 
the  status  of  the  FBI  as  the  standard  of 
the  world  for  excellence  in  investigation 
has  been  diminished. 

As  a  former  special  agent  of  the  FBI, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  For- 
mer Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  I  am  especially  concerned. 
The  time  has  long  since  come  and  gone 
for  the  President  to  select  an  outstand- 
ing person  to  head  the  organization.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  apparently  held  by 
a  few  that  the  FBI  is  the  personal  and 
private  investigatory  arm  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  FBI  belongs  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Cincinnati  on 
April  28,  1973.  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Society  of  Former  Agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  unanimous- 
ly adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
select,  as  the  permanent  Director  of  the 
FBI.  a  person  representing  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  FBI,  with  the  qualities 
of  integrity,  loyalty,  high  moral  fiber, 
leadership,  and  freedom  from  partisan 
involvement  which  have  long  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  FBI.  The  text  of  the  res- 
olution is  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Former  Agents  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Inc.  Is 
composed  of  a  membership  of  selected  former 
Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation In  excess  of  5.700. 

Which  membership  has  contributed  to  the 
FBI's  prestige,  stability,  respect  and  reputa- 
tion for  Integrity  and  dedication  to  public 
service  and 

Which  membership  has  helped  earn  for 
the  FBI  Its  exemplary  national  and  world 
wide  reputation,  and 

Whereas  the  prestige  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion were  gained  through  firm,  forceful,  fair 
and  politically  Impartial  leadership,  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  been  without  a  permanent  Director 
for  the  past  year  and  the  continued  absence 
of  a  permanent  Director  Is  not  In  the  best 
Interests  of  this  nation. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society 
of  Former  Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  Inc.  in  meeting  assem- 
bled April  28,  1973  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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Senate  of  the  United  States  Congress  take 
Immediate  steps  to  select  a  permanent  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  such  Director 
should  be  a  person  representing  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Service  Including  qualities 
of  Integrity,  loyalty,  moral  fibre,  leadership 
and  freedom  from  partisan  Involvement,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Society  of 
Former  Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Inc.  is  prepared  to  offer  its 
services  and  assistance  in  achieving  this  ob- 
jective, and  places  Itself  at  the  call  and  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  States  Senate — all  for  the 
best  Interests  of  our  country. 


REFUSAL  TO  FURNISH  INFORMA- 
TION TO  SUBCOMMITTEE  RE- 
QUIRES AN  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  EILBERG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10 
I  informed  the  House  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  refused  to  supply 
subcommittee  No.  1,  immigration  and 
nationality,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  information  it  needs  to 
write  new  legislation  to  govern  immigra- 
tion from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  the  Depart- 
ment's original  response  to  the  commit- 
tee's invitation  that  it  send  a  representa- 
tive to  testify  was  that  it  needed  more 
time  to  prepare  Its  statement  so  the  com- 
mittee delayed  its  hearing  on  this  matter 
for  3  weeks. 

When  that  time  limit  had  almost  ex- 
pired, the  committee  was  Informed  that 
the  Department  would  not  send  a  wit- 
ness to  testify  because  It  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor's  opinion  that  the  com- 
mittee had  gotten  all  of  the  informa- 
tion it  needs  from  other  witnesses.  We 
had  previously  heard  from  representa- 
tives of  the  Justice  and  State  Depart- 
ments. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  Labor 
Department's  decision  was  based  on  ad- 
vice from  ofiBcials  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

There  is  no  plausible  reason  for  the 
Labor  Department's  decision.  Certainly 
national  security  is  not  involved  in  the 
setting  of  preferences  for  immigration 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  estab- 
lishing rules  for  the  issuance  of  tem- 
porary work  permits  for  residents  of 
Western  Hemisphere  coimtries. 

I  am  also  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not 
to  permit  his  assistants  to  testify  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  unless  its  Direc- 
tor. Roy  Ash.  has  been  ordered  by  the 
White  House  to  enforce  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  noncooperation  with 
Congress. 

The  decision  not  to  comply  with  the 
subcommittee's  request  is  obstructing 
our  effort  to  produce  meaningful  leg- 
islation. 

We  wiU  be  holding  another  hearing 
on  this  subject  on  June  6.  I  believe  that 
at  that  time  it  will  be  incumbent  upon 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  explain  their  actions. 


A  SOLUTION  TO  THE  WAR  POWERS 
CRISIS 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which,  after 
very  careful  study,  I  have  determined  is 
the  best  solution  to  what  many  have 
termed  the  "war  powers  crisis"  now 
plaguing  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  attempted  to  avoid  a  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  any  one  branch 
of  Government  dividing  the  warmaking 
powers  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. It  appears  that  the  power  to  make 
war  as  opposed  to  declare  war  has 
gradually  centralized  in  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government.  The  central 
purpose  of  my  bill  Is  to  reaffirm  and 
clarify  what  I  believe  was  the  intent  of 
the  Founding  Fathers — that  Congress 
and  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  that  phrase  in  the 
Constitution  encompasses  the  shared 
power  "to  make  war." 

I  have  studied  the  various  bills  intro- 
duced by  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
bills  introduced  in  the  other  body  and 
have  frankly  drawn  upon  the  thoughts 
of  several  of  my  colleagues.  Essentially. 
my  bill  is  Identical  to  Mr.  Dennis'  bill 
with  the  very  important  exception  that 
my  bill  includes  in  it  a  section  delineat- 
ing procedures  whereby  legislation  to 
authorize  the  making  of  war  or  the 
terminating  of  actions  begun  can  be 
moved  through  the  Congress  expedi- 
tiously. 

In  brief,  my  bill  leaves  it  to  the  elected 
Executive  of  our  country,  the  President, 
to  determine  when  an  emergency  exists 
and  is  of  such  a  nature  that  would 
justify  the  employment  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  at  any  place 
outside  of  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories, and  possessions.  Absent  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress  or  a  military 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories or  possessions,  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  could  not  be  com- 
mitted to  combat  or  introduced  in  any 
situation  where  combat  would  be  immi- 
nent or  likely  without  prior  notice  to 
and  specific  prior  authority  by  the 
Congress. 

Whenever,  absent  a  declaration  of  war. 
or  a  military  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  the  President  did  determine  when 
an  emergency  existed  and  did  commit 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
combat,  the  President  would  be  required 
to  report  such  action  to  the  Congress  in 
writing  within  a  24-hour  period.  In  the 
event  the  Congress  were  not  in  session, 
the  President  would  be  required  to  con- 
vene the  Congress  in  an  extraordinary 
session  to  receive  such  a  report.  Congress 
would  be  required  to  act.  either  approv- 
ing or  disapproving  the  President's  ac- 
tion \vithln  90  days  after  receipt  of  the 
President's  report.  If  the  Congress  acted 
in  approval  of  the  President's  action,  the 
President  nevertheless  would  be  required 
to  report  back  to  the  Congress  at  inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  6  months  detailing 
the  progress  of  the  hostilities  involved. 


Within  30  days  from  each  such  report, 
the  Congress  would  be  required  to  affirm 
or  disapprove  of  the  President's  action. 
If,  however,  the  Congress  disapproved  of 
the  President's  action  and  required  the 
discontinuance  of  the  hostilities  then 
those  forces  which  had  been  deployed 
would  have  to  be  withdrawn  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  but  with  due  regard 
to  the  ssifety  of  the  forces  deployed  and 
the  necessary  defense  of  the  country.  In 
all  cases,  should  Congress  fail  to  act, 
either  in  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
action  of  the  President  within  the  time 
specified,  such  failure  would  be  deemed 
to  be  approval  and  confirmation  of  the 
President's  action.  As  I  have  stated,  my 
bill  also  contains  procedures  whereby  ac- 
tion by  both  Houses  of  Congress  either  in 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  could  be  moved  through  the 
Congress  in  expeditious  fashion. 

I  think  a  bit  of  history  is  important  in 
explaining  why  I  believe  this  bill  is  nec- 
essary and  is  the  proper  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  war  powers  crisis. 

I  therefore  revise  and  extend  my  rer 
marks  by  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  research  results  of  a  student, 
Mr.  Ken  Krantz,  from  Wooster  College, 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district,  who 
spent  a  semester  here  in  Washington 
working  in  my  office  while  participating 
in  the  Wooster  College  Washington 
program : 

Research  Results  of  Mr.  Ken  Krantz 

The  original  draft  of  the  Constitution  vest- 
ed in  Congress  the  power  "to  make  war."  It 
was  objected  that  a  body  as  large  as  the  pro- 
posed U.S.  Congress  would  be  unable  to  make 
the  day-to-day  tactical  decisions  necessary  in 
time  of  war  with  the  necessary  efficiency.  A 
proposal  was  made  to  vest  the  war-making 
po^.'er  in  the  Senate,  the  smaller  body  and, 
by  virtue  of  Its  treaty-ratification  power,  the 
body  more  concerned  with  foreign  affairs. 
Finally,  the  present  language  was  adopted. 
Citing  the  need  for  swift  action  to.  In  Mad- 
ison's words,  "repel  sudden  attacks,"  the 
Convention  made  the  President  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  powers 
of  Congress,  meanwhile  were  changed  by  an 
amendment  offered  by  Madison  and  Gerry, 
striking  the  words  "to  make  war"  in  favor 
of  "to  declare  war."  It  should  be  noted  that 
taking  the  broad  power  "to  make  war"  from 
the  Congress  did  not  Indicate  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Framers  to  give  it  to  the 
President.  When  an  amendment  to  do  ex- 
actly that  was  offered.  Gerry  described  the 
proi>osal  as  one  he  "never  expected  to  hear 
in  a  republic"  and  It  failed  to  get  the  support 
of  any  other  delegate.  Significantly,  the  orig- 
inal wording  "to  make  war"  is  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  present  language  of 
the  Constitution.  This  broad  power  is  thus 
not  made  the  exclusive  province  of  either 
Congress  or  President,  but  divided  between 
them,  as  part  of  the  general  separation  of 
powers  idea.  What  bias  there  was.  was  clearly 
in  favor  of  the  legislative  branch.  Even  Ham- 
ilton, one  of  the  early  Republic's  staunchest 
supporters  of  a  strong  executive  In  other 
areas,  had  this  to  say  about  the  war  power. 
In  The  Federalist,  No.  69: 

"The  President  is  to  be  commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect  his  authority  would  be  nom- 
inally the  same  with  that  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  but  In  substance  much  In- 
ferior to  It.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  supreme  command  and  direction  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  general  and 
admiral  of  the  confederacy,  while  that  of 
the  British  king  extends  to  the  declaring  of 
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war  and  to  the  raising  and  regulating  of 
fleets  and  armies,  all  which,  by  the  Consti- 
tution under  consideration,  would  appertain 
to  the  legislature." 

This  statement  reflects  the  prevailing  view 
of  the  generation  of  American  statesmen  di- 
rectly familiar  with  the  writing  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Their  view,  and  that  which  pre- 
vailed through  the  nineteenth  century  was 
that  the  President  wm  to  have  tactical  com- 
mand, as  "'flrst  general  and  admiral,"  over 
forces  committed  to  action  by  Congress.  That 
the  power  was  not  dependent  on  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  was  established  In  the 
new  nation's  first  foreign  war.  the  Naval  War 
Of  1798  with  Prance.  This  precedent-setting 
conflict  was,  like  most  of  those  which  were 
to  follow,  undeclared.  It  was  not.  however, 
unauthorized  by  Congress.  Hamilton  again 
showed  what  was,  for  him.  an  unusual  regard 
for  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  when  he  ad- 
vised President  Adams  that  "In  so  delicate 
a  case,  in  one  which  Involves  so  Important 
a  consequence  as  that  of  war,  my  opinion  la 
that  no  doubtful  authority  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  President  (emphasis  added)." 
Adams.  taUng  Hamilton's  advice,  waited  for 
Congress  to  act  rather  than  moving  unilat- 
erally on  the  "doubtful  authority"  of  his 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief.  Congres- 
sional action  was  forthcoming,  establishing 
the  Navy  Department  abrogating  treaties  and 
consular  conventions  with  Prance,  and  au- 
thorizing the  seizure  of  armed  French  vessels 
on  the  high  seas. 

This  conflict  brought,  early  In  our  Con- 
stitutional history,  the  Issue  of  undeclared 
war,  which  is  not  dealt  with  In  the  explicit 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme 
Court  dealt  with  the  Issue  In  a  series  of  cases 
growing  out  of  this  war.  In  the  1800  case  of 
Bos.  V.  Tingey  the  Coixrt  ruled  that  the 
seizure  of  a  French  vessel  pursuant  to  the 
acts  of  Congress  noted  above  was  legal  de- 
spite the  claim  by  the  owner  of  the  ship 
that  Prance  and  the  United  States  were  not 
officially  at  war.  The  Court  distinguished  be- 
tween what  It  called  "solemn"  and  "imper- 
fect," i.e.  declared  and  undeclared,  wars. 
Imperfect  wars,  however,  were  for  Congress 
to  authorize,  as  It  had  In  the  French  war. 
This  point  was  driven  home  In  subsequent 
prize  cases  arising  from  the  war.  Speaking  for 
the  Court  In  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  noted  that  "the  whole  power  of  war 
being,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  vested  in  Congress,  the  action  of  that 
body  can  alone  be  resorted  to  as  guides  in 
this  inquiry."  Finally,  in  the  1804  case  of 
Little  v.  Barreme.  the  Court  dealt  with  a  con- 
flict between  the  war  powers  of  the  President 
and  Congress.  The  authorization  noted  above 
had  included  authority  for  the  President  to 
Instruct  the  Navy  to  seize  American  vessels 
sailing  to  French  ports.  The  President  or- 
dered the  seizure  of  vessels  "bound  to  or 
from  French  ports."  The  court  ruled  that 
the  seizure  of  an  outward  bound  ship  pur- 
suant to  such  orders  was  Illegal,  since  such 
authority  was  not  included  in  Congress*  au- 
thorizing legislation.  Thus,  the  Supreme 
Court  determined  that  an  Act  of  Congress 
under  its  war-declaring  power  was  superior 
to  the  actions  of  the  President  pursuant  to 
his  power  as  Commander  In  Chief.  It  should 
be  clear  from  these  precedents  that  the  Ju- 
dicially-determined legality  of  undeclared 
war,  far  from  being  the  broad  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  President  which  It  Is  some- 
times claimed  to  be.  is  in  fact  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Congress'  power  to  declare  war,  from 
which  It  is  Inferred. 

Unlike  the  French  conflict,  in  which  war 
was  never  formally  declared  by  either  bellige- 
rent. In  the  First  Barbary  War  of  1801-1805, 
war  was  declared  on,  but  not  by.  the  United 
States.  Although  a  state  of  war  was  thus  ini- 
tiated without  the  volition  of  the  United 
States  and  Congressional  action  arguably 
rendered  unnecessary,  JeSerson  felt  he  could 
authorize  only  defensive  actions  untU  Con- 


gress acted  to  authorize  a  counterattack.  In 
one  extreme  case,  an  American  veesel  under 
attack  fought  back  only  until  Its  attacker  was 
sufficiently  disabled  to  prevent  further  hostil- 
ities, and  then  let  ship  and  crew  escape 
rather  than  press  Its  advantage.  In  requesting 
Congressional  authorization  for  offensive  ac- 
tion, which  authorization  was  forthcoming. 
Jefferson  acknowledged  that  "this  Important 
function  (has  been)  confided  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  Leglslatxxre  exclusively." 

Until  the  Vietnam  conflict  took  away  that 
dublovis  distinction,  the  Mexican  War  of 
184&-48  was  the  most  unpopular  war  In 
American  history.  It  was  formally  declared, 
although  under  extremely  questionable  cir- 
cumstances. President  Polk,  under  his  own 
authority,  ordered  troops  Into  the  region  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  Rio  Qrande  rivers,  dis- 
puted area  claimed  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Forces  of  the  two  countries  ex- 
changed hostilities  and  Polk  asked  Congress 
to  acknowledge  the  existences  of  a  state  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
This  was  done,  but  opposition  to  the  wax  was 
widespread.  In  Congress  and  throughout  the 
nation. 

After  the  war  the  House  actually  agreed 
to  what  amounted  to  a  censure  resolution 
against  the  President.  In  the  course  of 
voting  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  General 
Wlnfleld  Scott,  the  House  accepted  an 
amendment  stating  that  the  war  Scott  had 
won  had  been  "unnecessarily  and  unconsti- 
tutionally" begun  by  the  President.  Among 
the  Congressmen  supporting  the  amendment 
were  former  President  John  Qulncy  Adams 
and  future  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
latter,  commenting  on  the  course  of  events 
by  which  Polk  had  Involved  the  nation  In 
war,  said: 

"Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neigh- 
boring nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  it 
necessary  to  repel  an  Invasion  .  .  .  and  you 
allow  him  to  make  war  at  his  pleasure. 
Study  to  see  if  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his 
power  in  this  respect,  after  having  given 
him  so  much  power  as  you  propose.  .  . 

"The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress  was 
dictated,  as  I  understand  it.  by  the  following 
reasons;  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  In  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This  our 
convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  mpn  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing oppression  upon  us." 

Lincoln  himself,  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
called  for  75,000  volunteers  to  suppress  the 
1861  rebellion  and  ordered  a  blockade  of 
Southern  ports.  Lincoln  acknowledged  that 
these  actions,  taken  while  Congress  was  out 
of  session,  were  extra-Constitutional  and 
Justif  ed  only  by  the  extremity  of  the  emer- 
gency. Their  applicability  to  the  present  de- 
bate over  war  powers  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  that  debate  centers  around  foreign  war. 
not  the  very  different  Issue  of  domestic 
insurrection. 

The  next  major  foreign  military  engage- 
ment was  the  Spanish- American  War  of  1898. 
fully  declared.  The  new  century  Isegan  with 
an  engagement  of  less  clear-cut  Constitu- 
tional status.  The  1900  Boxer  War  took  place 
while  Congress  was  out  of  session  and  thus 
had  no  official  legislative  sanction,  although 
there  was  little  protest  when  Congress  recon- 
vened. President  McKlnley  ordered  5,000 
troops  to  China  as  part  of  an  international 
fofce  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  Peking  for- 
eign delegation.  Such  missions  of  rescue  have 
provided  the  rationales  for  a  great  many  of 
the  scores  of  overseas  troop  deployments  in 
our  history,  but  never  on  such  a  scale.  The 
International  force  ended  up  waging  a  de 
facto  war  on  the  Chinese  government,  and 


an  indemnity.  In  which  the  United  States 
shared,  was  Imposed  on  that  government. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged.  In  addition  to  the 
two  fully  declared  World  Wars,  in  a  great 
many  unilateral  Presidential  actions  over- 
seas, of  which  the  most  prominent  have 
been  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars.  Presi- 
dent Truman  committed  troops  to  Korea  pur- 
suant to  a  call  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
for  member  nations  to  assist  South  Korea 
against  the  Invasion  by  the  Communist 
North.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with 
Article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  provides  for  member  nations  to  make 
available  to  the  Security  Council  "on  its 
call  and  In  accordance  with  a  special  agree- 
ment or  agreements"  military  resources,  in- 
cluding troops.  The  Charter  has  the  status. 
In  U.S.  Internal  law.  of  a  treaty,  and  was  duly 
ratified  as  such  by  the  Senate.  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  U.N.  was  additionally  dealt 
with  hi  the  1945  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act,  Section  6  of  which  provides  that, 
while  the  President  may  supply  troops  to  the 
Security  Council  In  accord  with  the  "agree- 
ment or  agreements"  noted  in  the  passage  of 
the  Charter  noted  above,  the  "agreements" 
themselves  must,  unlike  treaties,  be  approved 
by  majorities  of  both  House  of  Congress. 

This  was  not  done  In  the  case  of  Korea 
(and.  In  fact,  no  such  agreements  have  ever 
been  entered  Into  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Security  CouncU).  President 
Truman,  in  other  words,  ignored  the  "agree- 
ments" provision  of  Article  43  of  the  Charter 
and  Article  6  of  the  Participation  Act,  and 
thus  bypassed  the  role  of  Congress  spelled 
out  In  the  Act.  making  his  action,  although 
arguably  necessitated  by  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  of  dubious  legality. 

There  have  been,  generally,  three  different 
sources  of  authority  claimed  for  the  piirsult 
of  hostilities  In  Vietnam.  These  are.  in  the 
order  In  which  they  will  be  dealt  with  here, 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's powers  as  Commander  In   Chief. 

1.  The  SEATO  Treaty  provides  that — 
"Each    Party    recognizes    that    aggression 

by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty 
area  against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against 
any  State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by 
unanimous  agreement  may  hereafter  desig- 
nate, would  endanger  its  own  peace  and 
safety,  and  agrees  that  It  will  In  that  event 
act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitutional  processes." 
Attached  to  the  Treaty  Is  a  Protocol  in 
which  the  parties  to  SEATO  unanimously 
designate  "the  States  of  Cambodia  and  Laos 
and  the  free  territory  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  of  Viet  Nam"  for  purposes 
of  the  above  provision.  Thus,  by  ratifica- 
tion of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  the  United  States 
recognizes  an  attack  on  South  Viet  Nam  as 
a  danger  to  Its  own  security.  The  Treaty  does 
not.  however,  automatically  commit  the 
United  States  to  hostllltlei.  The  phrase  "in 
accordance  with  Its  constlnitlonal  processes" 
makes  explicit  the  right  of  each  party  to 
allow  Its  domestic  law  with  regard  to  armed 
hostilities  to  take  effect.  The  SEATO  Treaty, 
In  short.  Is  not  self-executing  (nor,  accord- 
ing to  a  State  Department  dociiment  drawn 
up  at  the  request  of  Senator  Robert  Taft, 
Is  any  other  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  currently  a  party).  Prior  author- 
ization of  hostilities  by  treaty,  rather  than 
Act  of  Congress,  bypasses  the  role  of  the 
House,  which  is  not  Involved  In  treaty- 
making,  in  the  war-making  process.  For  this 
reason  the  "constitutional  processes"  clause 
found  In  current  defense  treaties  Is  Inter- 
preted as  requiring  action  by  both  Houses. 

2.  The  authority  missing  from  the  SEATO 
Treaty  was  allegedly  supplied  by  the  1964 
Southeast  Asia  (more  commonly  known  as 
Tonkin  Gulf)  Resolution.  This  resolution 
was  regarded  by  the  Johnson  Administration 
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as.  In  the  words  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  "the  functional 
equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war." 

Such  an  interpretation,  although  fiercely 
resisted  by  many  Members  of  Congress,  is  not 
without  merit.  It  Is  clear  from  nearly  200 
years  of  Constitutional  history  that  an  Act 
of  Congress,  even  if  It  does  not  formally 
declare  a  state  of  war,  can  Indeed  be  "the 
functional  equivalent"  of  such  a  declara- 
tion. The  Resolution  states  that  "Congress 
approves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  an 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 
"The  United  States  Is."  according  to  another 
section,  "prepared,  as  the  President  deter- 
mines, to  take  all  necessary  steps,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist  any  protocol 
or  member  state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  requesting  assistance 
In  defense  of  Its  freedom." 

It  is  claimed  that  Congress  was  fooled 
Into  giving  the  President  a  blank  check  in 
Indochina  and,  while  It  is  probably  true 
that  no  Member  dreamed  of  the  sort  of  mili- 
tary commitment  that  was  to  result,  it  Is 
also  true  that  the  reference  to  "use  of  armed 
force"  was  there  for  anyone  to  read.  If  Con- 
gress was  deceived,  it  was  because  It  allowed 
Itself  to  be.  Note,  as  an  example  of  this,  the 
following  floor  exchange  between  Senators 
Pulbrlght  and  Cooper: 

"Mr.  Cooper.  Does  the  Senator  consider 
that  in  enacting  this  resolution  we  are  sat- 
isfying that  requirement  (I.e.  the  'consti- 
tutional processes'  provision]  of  Article  IV 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty?  In  other  words,  are  we  now  giving 
the  President  advance  authority  to  take 
whatever  action  he  may  deem  necessary 
respecting  South  Vietnam  and  Its  defense,  or 
with  respect  to  the  defense  of  any  other 
coimtry  Included  In  the  treaty? 

"Mr.  FuLBRiGHT.  /  think  that  is  correct. 

"Mr.  Cooper.  Then,  looking  ahead,  if  the 
President  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  such  force  as  could  lead  into  war,  we  will 
give  that  authority   by  this  resolution? 

"Mr.  PuLBRiGHT.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
interpret  it." 

Section  3  of  the  Resolution  provided  that 
it  could  be  terminated  by  the  President  on 
his  determination  "that  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured," 
or  by  concurrent  resolution  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Neither  of  these  courses  was  fol- 
lowed In  the  repeal,  which  was  effected  by 
an  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Robert 
Dole  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  which 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  January  12, 
1971. 

3.  For  the  more  than  two  years  between 
the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
and  the  Vietnam  cease-fire,  the  only  author- 
ity claimed  for  pursuit  of  hostilities  has  been 
an  Inherent  power  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  Since  assuming  office.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  gradually  withdrew  the  troops 
that  had  been  placed  In  Vietnam  by  his 
predecessor.  The  Administration  claim  was 
that,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President 
has  the  right  to  protect  the  troops  which 
remained  while  the  wtihdrawal  was  going 
on.  This  Is  the  only  authority  claimed  and, 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion, the  only  authority  the  President  has 
had.  It  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  If  cov- 
ering a  retreat,  the  only  thing  the  Presi- 
dent claimed  authority  to  do,  were  the  only 
thing  he  were  doing.  Throughout  the  war, 
however,  he  repeatedly  rejected  this  very  pol- 
icy. To  compound  the  paradox,  the  Presi- 
dent, even  while  claiming  authority  for  no 
goal  other  than  safe  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops,  announced  another  goal,  vari- 
ously described  as  peace  with  honor,  the 
right  kind  of  peace,  and  Vletnamlzatlon. 
Devoid  of  rhetorical  flovirishes,  this  amounts 
to  Insuring  the  peace  and  security  of  the 


SEATO  area,  authority  for  which  goal  was 
given  by  Section  2  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Res- 
olution. Without  commenting  on  the  de- 
sirability of  that  goal,  it  clearly  has  nothing 
to  do  >*1th  the  piu-ely  tactical  Issue  of  pro- 
tecting withdrawing  troops.  As  Senator  Sam 
Krvin  said  in  opposing  the  repeal  amend- 
ment, "the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  no  power  whatsoever  to  act  as  Com- 
mander* In  Chief  In  that  part  of  the  world 
with  the  exception  of  withdrawing  the  troops, 
If  this  repeal  carries.  It  is  true  that  he  might 
have  the  Inherent  power  to  protect  them  as 
they  wtihdraw.  Manifestly,  his  power  u>ould 
extend  no  further  than  that." 

This  reasoning  was  not  widely  accepted 
and.  Indeed,  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Res- 
olution had  no  noticeable  effect  whatever  on 
American  policy  in  Vietnam.  The  President 
continued  gradual  withdrawal  and  the  pur- 
suit of  certain  policy  goals  (to  repeat,  the 
desirability  or  undeslrablllty  of  those  goals 
is  not  at  issue  here,  exactly  as  before.  If 
the  presence  or  absence  of  Congressional 
authorization  has  no  effect  on  the  exist- 
ence or  conduct  of  hoeUUtles,  the  logical 
Inference  is  that  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion is  unnecessary,  and  at  best  redundant. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  the 
"whole  powers  of  war"  were  regarded  as  be- 
ing vested  in  Congress  and  it  should  be  evi- 
dent from  even  this  extremely  brief  review 
that  this  doctrine  of  Inherent  powers  Is  at 
a  variance  with  traditional  Constitutional  in- 
terpretation. If  the  President's  authority  to 
wage  war  is  imaffected  by  any  consideration 
of  whether  or  not  Congress  has  authorized 
it  then,  In  Lincoln's  words,  "Study  to  see  If 
you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his  power." 


HOW  TO  HOODWINK  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ut«  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
almost  a  year  since  the  loudly  ballyhooed 
"TRANSPO  '72"  exposition  folded  its 
tents  at  IXilIes  International  Airport,  but 
the  memory  lingers  on. 

It  may  be  recalled  by  some  around 
here  that  this  monumental  boondoggle 
started  back  in  the  91st  Congress  when 
the  TRANSPO  promoters  told  us  the  ex- 
position would  cost  $750,000. 

Then  they  came  back  and  said  to  us 
that  their  exposition  would  actually  cost 
$5  million.  I  recall  that  I  remarked  on 
December  6,  1971,  when  the  $5  million 
authorization  bill  was  before  the  House, 
that  somebody  in  the  bureaucracy  hsui  a 
real  T-bone  steak  appetite. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  rolled  over  and 
played  dead  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  which  put  on  this  colos- 
sal mess. 

But  what  the  Congres.s  did  not  know 
was  that  the  TRANSPO  promoters  were 
actually  engaged  in  writing  a  textbook 
on  how  to  deceive  the  Congress, 

In  March  of  1972,  and  because  I  de- 
tected an  unsavory  smell  coming  from 
the  Transportation  Department  in  con- 
nection with  TRANSPO,  I  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  imdertake  an  investigation  of 
certain  aspects  of  it. 

I  have  today  received  his  report  and 
in  it  you  wUl  find  a  blueprint  on  how  to 
hoodwink  not  only  the  Congress  but  the 
American  people. 

The  General  Accounting  OflQce  states 
that  whereas  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation told  Congress  that  TRANSPO 


would  cost  about  $8.78  million,  it  has  al- 
ready cost  over  $20  million  and  is  likely 
to  cost  an  additional  $1.5  million  before 
the  books  are  closed. 

In  my  request  to  the  GAO  I  noted  that 
Inattention  to  the  project  wlthm  the 
Transportation  Department,  and  the 
crash  basis  on  which  TRANSPO  planning 
finally  got  underway,  might  well  lead  to 
waste  and  violation  of  Government  pro- 
curement regulations. 

The  GAO  fully  corroborates  my  fears. 

The  TRANSPO  bureaucrats  awarded 
contracts  for  almost  $9.5  million  worth 
of  goods  and  services  and  the  GAO  states 
that: 

Competition  for  most  procurements  we  re- 
viewed was  restricted  or  nonexistent  or  that 
procurement  procedures  and  practices  did  not 
adequately  insure  that  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  had  been  obtained. 

It  was  discovered  that  TRANSPO  of- 
ficials permitted  an  "unreasonably  short 
time"  for  preparing  and  submitting  bids. 
The  need  for  goods  and  services  was  not 
published  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily,  where  Industry  customarily  learns 
of  Government  contracting  opportuni- 
ties. Additionally,  TRANSPO  officials 
contacted  "only  a  small  group  of  con- 
tractors," thus  severely  limiting  competi- 
tion. 

The  GAO  report  discusses  three  illus- 
trative cases  in  which  TRANSPO  officials 
spent  far  more  money  than  was  neces- 
sary because  they  had  simply  goofed 
around  for  months  instead  of  taking 
timely  procurement  action,  or  because 
they  simply  did  not  know  anything  about 
Government  procurement. 

For  example,  in  tiying  to  award  a  con- 
tract for  a  business  center  building, 
TRANSPO  bureaucrats,  having  first 
failed  to  take  timely  action,  finally 
awarded  the  contract  to  a  marginal  joint 
venture  which  the  bureaucrats  know  was 
marginal. 

The  building  blew  down  a  month  be- 
fore the  exposition  was  scheduled  to 
open,  the  contractor  defaulted,  and  an- 
other firm  was  hired  to  clear  away  the 
wreckage  and  install  prefabricated  tmits 
on  the  destroyed  building's  foundation. 

Having  waited  imtil  the  last  minute, 
TRANSPO  officials  asked  bids  for  fenc- 
ing it  estimated  would  cost  $82,000.  It 
received  two  bids,  the  lowest  of  which 
was  $170,000.  The  officials  accepted  the 
low  bid  "because  of  time  limitations." 

The  total  lack  of  concern  for  the  pub- 
lic's money  that  obviously  pervaded  this 
project  is  illustrated  by  one  TRANSPO 
official's  comment  to  the  GAO  that  "if 
time  had  been  taken  to  obtain  contrac- 
tors' cost  or  pricing  data  and  make  de- 
tailed cost  smalyses,  TRANSPO  would 
not  have  opened  on  time." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
also  details  the  muddled  manner  in 
which  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion went  about  organizing  this  exposi- 
tion. Only  9  months  before  TRANSPO 
was  to  open,  internal  memorandums 
complained  of  such  problems  as  lack  of 
staff. 

We  frequently  encounter  delays  or  out- 
right refusals  for  staff  assistance  we  request 
from  (the  Department)  and  operating  ad- 
ministrations, with  disastrous  results  to 
deadlines  which  cannot  sustain  furtbcr 
slippage. 
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TRANSPO  oflBcials  planned  on  siphon- 
ing money  and  personnel  from  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  exposition,  but 
they  carefully  refrained  from  telling  the 
Congress  of  their  plans. 

It  is  interesting  to  note — again  from 
internal  memorandums — that  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  Government  simply  was  not 
interested  in  TRANSPO  until  a  great 
deal  of  arm  twisting  was  done. 

For  example,  a  memorandum  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1971.  states  that: 

We  continue  to  be  hampered  In  owr  over- 
all operations  by  the  apparent  lack  of  under- 
standing by  operating  administrations  and 
offices  outside  PAA  (Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration) that  the  exposition  Is  a  Depart- 
ment-wide undertaking  and  as  such,  neces- 
sitates their  contributing  on  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis  certain  In-house  support  and 
resources  required  to  properly  develop  and 
stage  the  exposition. 

In  September  of  1971  the  managing  di- 
rector of  TRANSPO  complained  that 
"our  major  problem  is  really  that  few 
Federal  agencies  realize  the  significance 
of  TRANSPO,  or  seem  to  be  willing  to 
participate  even  as  exhibitors." 

Another  memorandum  that  same 
month  states  that : 

In  too  many  areas,  our  request  (to.«ther 
federal  agencies'  are  treated  as  matters  of 
annoyance,  rather  than  matters  of  high 
priority. 

Then  came  the  arm  twisting  and  the 
GAO  states  that  TRANSPO  ultimately 
received  total  Federal  support  in  excess 
of  that  initially  reported  to  the  Congress 
in  November  of  1971  when  TRANSPO 
officials  were  seeking  more  money. 

To  illustrate  just  how  many  arms  were 
twisted,  the  GAO  provides  a  list  of  the 
Federal  agencies  that  contributed  money 
or  manpower  to  TRANSPO.  It  is  too  long 
to  use  here  in  its  entirety  but  it  includes 
such  outfits  as  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  Agricul- 
ture, State,  Commerce,  Justice  and 
Treasury. 

Also  included  is  the  Coast  Guard,  U.S. 
Travel  Service,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  the  government  of  the  Ettstrict  of 
Columbia. 

Their  "contributions"  were  made  im- 
der  a  bewildering  variety  of  laws  and 
Executive  orders  ci  the  President. 

Where  these  various  Federal  agencies 
got  the  excess  money  I  will  leave  to  you. 
It  is  obvious  to  me,  however,  that  they 
were  over-funded  by  Congress  in  the 
first  place. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  much  of 
the  excuse  for  this  exposition  centered 
around  glowing  promises  that  the  sales 
It  would  generate  would  all  but  eliminate 
our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

Well,  the  GAO  had  a  word  to  say 
about  this,  also. 

It  says  that  the  Transportation  De- 
partment has  not  determined  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  TRANSPO  but  it  did 
what  bureaucrats  favor  above  all  other 
actions — it  hired  a  consulting  firm  to 
find  out. 

The  consultant  sent  out  a  survey  to 
some  exhibitors  which  the  GAO  said  was 
virtually  meaningless  because  "its  tim- 
ing, and  the  methodology  are  not  good 
bases  for  estimating  the  potential  for 
sales.  Exhibitors  were  invited  to  reply 


anonymously,  and  they  did  so;  thus, 
there  was  no  way  to  determine  whether 
the  replies  used  were  from  exhibitors 
who  sufficiently  represented  all  exhibi- 
tors." 

The  consultant  said  his  survey  showed 
a  potential  for  $82  millicoi  in  sales.  By 
projection,  he  estimated  TRANSPO 
would  generate  a  total  of  $178.2  million 
in  sales  for  U.S.  firms. 

But  when  the  GAO  questioned  the 
consultant,  he  "was  unable  to  recon- 
struct the  makeup  of  the  $82  million  in 
reported  potential  sales  or  to  fully 
Identify  which  replies  to — his  survey — 
were  used." 

In  other  words,  the  consultant  could 
just  as  well  have  pulled  his  potential 
sales  figiu-es  out  of  thin  air. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, this  TRANSPO  project — as  shown 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office — is  a 
master  blueprint  in  how  to  hoodwink  the 
Congress. 

I  have  heard  rumblings  from  the  em- 
pire builders  do\Mi  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  that  another  TRANSPO 
would  be  a  nice  thing  to  have.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Members  of  this  House  wiU 
bear  the  last  one  in  mind  when  these 
bureaucrats  come  marching  up  the  Hill 
with  their  hands  out. 


SUMMER  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH 
CORPS  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  discuss  a  matter  of  critical  im- 
portance, because  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  is  more  important  than  keep- 
ing our  youngsters  in  school.  Last  year 
the  Congress  saw  to  it  that  753,000 
young  men  and  women  were  employed  in 
the  summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs.  Since  then  however,  we  have 
had  to  suffer  through  the  administra- 
tion's confusing  double  talk  and  budg- 
etary girations  regarding  these  programs 
for  the  coming  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  confusion  at 
the  local  level.  The  administration's  ma- 
neuvering is  coming  across  in  congres- 
sional districts  across  the  Nation  in  clear 
and  unambiguous  terms.  It  is  simply 
this — there  will  be  no  jobs  available  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  yoimg  peo- 
ple this  summer. 

I  am  talking  about  ambitious  hard- 
working young  boys  and  girls  for  whom 
a  summer  job  is  of  vital  importance.  For 
many  in  my  congressional  district  and 
I  am  sure  elsewhere,  having  a  summer 
job  may  very  well  be  the  difference  be- 
tween forced  to  drop  out  of  school  and 
continuing  in  school. 

A  report  from  one  of  the  largest  county 
school  systems  in  my  district  indicates 
10  to  20  percent  of  those  who  should  be 
participating  in  the  summer  employment 
program  may  drop  out  of  school  if  they 
have  no  summer  employment.  In  another 
large  county  school  system  in  my  dis- 
trict, 340  young  boys  and  girls  were  em- 
ployed last  year  in  the  summer  program. 
Under  the  administration's  scheme  of 
funding,  they  will  be  lucky  if  they  have 


10  or  15  employment  opportunities  this 
summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  already  appro- 
priated $239,000,000  for  the  summer  pro- 
gram. However,  the  budget  submission  in 
January  asked  that  these  appropriated 
funds  be  rescinded.  The  House  has  re- 
jected that  request.  The  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Corrunittee  stated  at  that 
time: 

It  Is  our  definite  Intent  that  there  should 
be  a  summer  youth  program  Just  as  there 
was  last  summer. 

I  concur  fully  with  Chairman  Mahon's 
statement  and  I  lu-ge  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  join  In  a  concerted  efifort 
to  see  to  it  that  these  appropriated  funds 
are  spent  for  the  purposes  intended  by 
the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  this  amount  is  far  less  than  what  Is 
needed.  It  is  almost  $100,000,000  less  than 
the  amount  available  last  summer  and  it 
will  be  far  short  of  what  we  know  to  be 
the  national  need.  An  extensive  survey 
shows  that  more  than  a  miUion  job  op- 
portunities will  be  needed  for  the  sum- 
mer, aproximately  double  of  what  could 
be  provided  with  the  amount  already 
appropriated. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  ef- 
fort will  be  made  in  the  other  body  to  add 
moneys  to  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  specifically  for  the  sum- 
mer program.  I  applaud  this  effort  and, 
if  it  is  successful,  I  urge  the  House  to 
concur. 

I  believe  the  matter  to  be  of  such  criti- 
cal importance,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  urge 
also  that  we  take  the  initiative  here  in 
the  House.  We  have  had  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental bill  to  provide  funds  for  vet- 
erans' programs  and  to  provide  funds  for 
student  assistance  programs  for  needy 
college  students. 

The  school  year  is  drawing  to  a  close 
and  today  and  tomorrow,  this  week  and 
next  week,  young  people  will  be  looking 
for  employment  opportunities.  The  ur- 
gency of  this  matter  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated, and  I  believe  we  must  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  see  to  it  that  there 
is  an  adequate  program  available. 


LE  CABINET— C'EST  MOI 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Richardson  declare 
that  we  shall  continue  bombing  Cam- 
bodia regardless  of  what  action  the  House 
of  Representatives  takes  on  transfer  of 
funds? 

Has  he  obtained  the  legal  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General-designate  Richard- 
son on  the  legality  and  constitutionality 
of  such  action?  Perhaps  Attorney  Gen- 
eral-designate Richardson  will  base  his 
opinion  on  comments  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Richardson — resulting  from 
earlier  remarks  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Richardson — in  a  conversation 
with  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Richardson. 

Le  Cabinet — C'est  Moi. 
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HON.  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 


(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  one  of  the  great 
ladies  of  the  peace  movement  and  the 
women's  movement.  Jeannette  Rankin, 
who  died  last  Friday  at  the  age  of  92. 
was  the  first  woman  ever  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.  In  the  early  1900's  she 
was  a  leader  in  the  sufifragist  movement 
and  later  became  field  secretary  of  the 
National  American  Women's  Suffrage 
Association.  She  established  a  precedent 
by  addressing  the  Montana  State  Leg- 
islature on  the  subject.  Two  years  later, 
Montana  passed  a  suffrage  law — 6  years 
before  the  constitutional  amendment 
gave  women  the  vote.  Ms.  Rankin  said 
she  ran  for  Congress  to  repay,  and  to 
represent,  the  women  who  had  worked 
for  suffrage. 

She  then  becam^  an  outspoken  critic 
of  current  election  procedures,  urging 
greater  diversity  among  candidates.  She 
said: 

Now  we  have  a  choice  between  a  white 
male  Republican  and  a  white  male  Democrat. 

All  her  life  she  worked  to  make  the 
Congress  more  truly  representative. 

She  will  also  be  remembered  as  the 
only  Representative  who  voted  against 
the  Nation's  entry  into  both  World  Wars 
I  and  n.  Whether  or  not  one  agrees,  one 
must  respect  the  consistence  of  her  life- 
long conviction  that  violence  has  never 
solved  human  disagreements. 

In  1968,  when  she  was  88  years  old. 
Ms.  Rankin  led  the  Jeannette  Rankin 
Brigade  in  a  massive  march  of  women 
to  Capitol  Hill,  protesting  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  She  said : 

The  people  aren't  really  for  war,  they  Just 
go  along,  but  war  Is  evil  and  there  Is  always 
an  alternative. 

Throughout  her  life  she  continued  to 
work  for  that  alternative,  writing  let- 
ters, making  speeches,  organizing  citi- 
zens to  work  against  war  and  discrimina- 
tion. She  has  been  a  source  of  strength 
and  inspiration  to  all  of  us  and  she  will 
be  sorely  missed. 

I  am  planning  to  Introduce  a  resolution 
asking  that  the  Postal  Service  issue  a 
Jeannette  Rankin  stamp,  to  commemo- 
rate her  long  and  useful  life. 


THE  OMB  BILL  VETO:  MORE  SE- 
CRECY AND  COVER-UP,  OR  PUB- 
LIC BUSINESS  CONDUCTED  PUB- 
LICLY? 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
I  introduced  H.R.  204,  to  require  Sen- 
ate confirmation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  enact- 
ing the  measure  on  that  date. 

Happenings  since  have  made  it  man- 
datory. 

Congress  Is  now  confronted  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  such  a  bill. 


In  view  of  the  current  events,  his  veto 
is  shockingly  inappropriate  and  wrong; 
wrong  for  the  President,  wrong  for  Con- 
gress to  accept,  and  wrong  for  our  coun- 
try. 

With  continuing  daily  developments 
causing  public  distrust  of  the  President's 
staff,  with  two  former  Cabinet  members 
under  indictment,  and  with  widespread 
distrust  of  the  President's  judgment  in 
personal  matters,  it  is  mandatory  to  re- 
store the  people's  confidence  in  govern- 
ment by  conducting  public  affairs  openly, 
and  for  the  Senate  to  examine  major  ap- 
pointments to  reassure  the  people  of  this 
Nation  that  we  are  getting  good  men  in 
high  positions.  That  is  always  the  best 
course.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  right 
now. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Roy  L.  Ash,  the 
present  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  necessity  for 
open  hearings  and  Senate  confirmation 
is  heightened  because  serious  questions 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  disposition  of 
his  stock  in  Litton  Industries,  which  he 
formerly  headed,  and  as  to  his  attitude 
toward  Litton's  huge  excess  cost  claims 
against  the  Navy  Department. 

For  Mr.  Ash's  benefit,  as  well  as  the 
public,  he  deserves  the  opportunity  to 
lay  out  publicly  liis  relationship  to  Lit- 
ton, his  ability  to  be  completely  objective 
in  relation  to  matters  that  concern  the 
company,  and  to  answer  all  other  normal 
inquiries  that  high  Government  officials 
should  be  asked  before  gaining  Senate 
confirmation. 

The  President's  veto  of  the  bill  requir- 
ing this  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ash,  probably 
unfairly,  raises  a  question  and  casts  a 
shadow  over  his  qualifications  for  the 
job  and  why  he  should  be  exempted  from 
the  usual  confirmation  procedure.  It 
must  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Ash  would  suc- 
cessfully pass  the  Senate  screening,  and 
thereby  lay  to  rest  publicly  any  possible 
doubts  about  his  fitness  for  the  position, 
creating  public  confidence  that  a  com- 
pletely acceptable  and  competent  indi- 
vidual is  taking  this  high  post. 

The  President,  perhaps  without  suf- 
ficient consideration  of  the  public's  right 
to  know,  or  sensitivity  about  public  con- 
fidence in  goverrunent,  has,  by  his  veto, 
advocated  a  denial  of  public  examination 
through  Senate  hearings  on  Mr.  Ash,  his 
continuing  interest  in  his  former  com- 
pany, Litton  Industries,  and  his  attitudes 
toward  their  huge  claims  against  the  De- 
fense Department. 

The  President  has  made  a  mistake 
which  should  not  be  compounded  by  sus- 
taining his  veto.  Congress  will  serve  him 
well  by  overriding  the  veto  and  getting 
government  back  out  In  the  open. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  H.R.  204, 
Watergate  was  considerably  less  of  a 
scandal.  Top  Presidential  assistants  had 
not  resigned  under  fire.  Two  former  Cab- 
inet members  liad  not  been  indicted. 

I  introduced  the  bill  because  I  felt  that 
It  was  Congress'  constitutional  right  and 
obligation  to  pass  on  any  appointee  to 
such  a  high  office,  particularly  if  its  Di- 
rector was  to  be  endowed  with  the  au- 
thority to  abbre\iate,  modify,  or  even 
terminate  programs  which  Congress  had 
approved  and  directed. 

The  second  part  of  section  2  of  article 


2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  dealing  with  the  Presidency, 
reads: 

He  (the  President)  shall  have  Power,  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  conciir;  and  he  shall 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambas- 
sadors, other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls, 
Judges  of  the  supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law;  but 
the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  Apix>lnt- 
ment  of  such  Inferior  Officers,  as  they  think 
proper.  In  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courta 
of  Law,  or  In  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

Part  3  of  section  2,  article  2  of  the 
Constitution  provides  for  the  President  to 
fill  vacancies  during  a  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Constitution  expects 
Congress  to  examine  and  approve  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  major  Officers  of  the 
Government  and  that  has  been  the  prac- 
tice throughout  our  history.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress — not  just  one  of 
its  powers — to  advise  and  consent  on  the 
appointments  of  major  Government  of- 
ficials. 

Congress  did  not  require  confirmation 
of  the  Director  back  when  the  Budget 
Bureau  was  first  established  because  It 
was  assured  that  this  was  only  going  to 
be  a  bookkeeping  agency  which  would, 
in  addition,  prescribe  efficient  bookkeep- 
ing and  office  management  practices  but 
would  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
policymaking. 

Congress  was  then  warned  that  the 
Bui'eau  might  one  day  come  between 
Cabinet  members  and  the  President,  ar- 
rogating policymaking  powers,  but  this 
was  denied. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  done  exactly  what 
was  predicted.  Even  Cabinet  members 
must  go  to  it  to  get  fimds  to  carry  out 
congressional  directives.  It  has  become  * 
the  agency  which  impounds  moneys,  ab- 
breviates and  terminates  long-estab- 
lished Government  programs,  even  tell- 
ing members  of  Congress  at  times  what 
policy  is  going  to  be. 

I  have  a  rather  typical  letter  from 
OMB  Director  Caspar  Weinberger,  lay- 
ing out  Government  policy  to  me  without 
any  ifs,  ands  or  buts.  I  had  written  Mr. 
Weinberger  about  release  of  water  and 
sewer  grant  funds  for  one  of  my  cities. 

Mr.  Weinberger's  letter  back  advised 
me: 

The  provision  of  water  and  sewer  services 
has  always  been  regarded  as  strictly  local 
government  responsibility — Just  like  fire 
protection.  In  fact,  prior  to  1966.  localities 
provided  these  facilities  entirely  on  their 
own,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

He  also  advised  me : 

The  water  and  sewer  program  has  been 
terminated,  effective  January  5,  1973,  and  no 
further  commitments  will  be  made  by  HUD. 

Thus  spake  Caspar  Weinberger,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  January  1973,  pronouncing 
policy  and  telling  a  Member  of  Congress 
what  would  and  what  would  not  be  done 
by  the  Government.  He  did  not  say  the 
President  had  ordered  the  water  and 
sewer  program  terminated.  He  wrote  as 
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Director  of  the  OflQce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  telling  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress what  Government  policy  was. 

I  wrote  back  and  inquired  of  Mr.  Roy 
Ash,  who  succeeded  Weinberger  on  Feb- 
ruary 2: 

Am  I  to  Interpret  from  this  very  positively 
phrased  letter  that  Congress  has  nothing  to 
say  about  this? 

Mr.  Ash  was  somewhat  less  high  and 
mighty  about  the  subject  in  his  reply, 
and  it  might  develop  in  Senate  hearings 
that  he  has  a  better  grasp  of  the  basis 
and  extent  of  his  power  and  authorities 
than  Mr.  Weinberger  appeared  to  have. 
Certainly  that  should  be  determined. 
In  all  events,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
President  has  delegated  a  high  degree 
of  policymaking  to  the  Director  of  OMB. 
just  as  Presidential  powers  are  delegated 
to  Cabinet  members,  and  the  Director 
obviously  should  be  confirmed  as  the 
Constitution  intends. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  conceive  of  any 
Member  of  either  the  House  or  Senate 
voting  against  conducting  public  busi- 
ness out  in  the  open  at  any  time. 

It  Is  far  less  conceivable  that  any 
Member  would  cast  such  a  vote  during 
this  crisis  of  confidence  In  Government 
to  protect  a  man  whose  qualifications, 
rightly,  or  wrongly,  have  been  ques- 
tioned. 

A  vote  to  sustain  President  Nixon's 
veto  will  be  another  waiver  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  assure  the 
open  conduct  of  public  business  and  pre- 
vent cover-up  at  a  moment  when  the 
very  worst  aspects  of  cover-up  dominate 
our  people's  minds. 

It  will  be  a  vote  against  Congress  ac- 
cepting Its  responsibilities  even  In  a 
crLsis  period. 
Our  form  of  government  Is  on  trial. 
Are  we  going  to  make  the  checks  and 
balances  work  or  let  the  Executive,  in 
the  face  of  the  worst  scandal  in  our  his- 
tory, exercise  completely  unchecked 
power. 


^  THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    SPACE- 
INTERNATIONAL       COOPERATION 

AND    ACHIEVEMENTS 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  Congress  will  be  asked  to  consider 
the  NASA  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  information  I  am  pre- 
senting today  represents  the  fourth  ar- 
ticle in  a  series  of  six  which  will  discuss 
the  United  States  In  space.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  this  background  I  am  pro- 
viding will  offer  my  colleagues  a  fuller 
understanding  of  this  country's  com- 
mitment to  space-a  commitment  leaQ- 

Ing  to  a  better  tomorrow. 
Today  I  want  to  talk  about  the  field  of 

International  achievements  and  Inter- 
national cooperation — two  areas  in 
which  our  space  program  has  had  a  high- 
ly beneficial  impact. 

I  believe  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration's  international 
activities  are  based  on  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of   1958  which 


provides  that  U.S.  space  activities  be 
conducted  so  that  they  contribute  ma- 
terially to  cooperation  with  other  nations 
and  groups  of  nations.  NASA's  record 
over  the  past  15  years  in  meeting  this 
objective  has  been  nothing  less  than 
spectacular. 

NASA  has  entered  into  more  than  500 
agreements  for  international  space 
projects;  orbited  foreign  satellites;  flown 
foreign  experiments  on  its  spacecraft; 
participated  In  more  than  800  coopera- 
tive scientific  rocket  soundings  from 
sites  in  all  quarters  of  the  world;  and  in- 
volved more  than  340  experimenters  from 
20  foreign  nations  In  the  analysis  of  lu- 
nar surface  samples. 

One  way  to  convey  an  Impression  of  the 
variety  and  substance  of  NASA's  inter- 
national space  activities  is  to  briefly  re- 
view their  place  In  the  agency's  program 
during  the  last  calendar  year.  Of  the  19 
spacecraft  NASA  put  into  orbit  in  1972, 
all  but  three  had  some  significant  inter- 
national aspect  and  only  one  lacked  any 
international  envolvement.  The  missions 
of  these  satellites  ranged  from  purely 
scientific  to  purely  commercial. 

Aeros,  for  example,  was  a  German- 
contributed  satellite  designed  to  investi- 
gate the  Sim's  influence  on  the  upper 
atmosphere. 

Telsat-A.  a  Canadian  domestic  com- 
munications satellite,  is  an  example  of  a 
purely  commercial  satellite  launched  last 
year. 

As  a  specific  outgrowth  of  international 
space  cooperation,  consider  the  following 
activities.  Today  data  from  U.S.  weather 
satellites  is  provided  daily  to  70  countries 
around  the  world.  In  another  field,  ma- 
jor satellite  ground  stations  in  a  dozen 
countries  have  participated  in  the  ex- 
perimental testing  of  communication 
satellites.  Earlier  work  In  this  area  was 
the  forerunner  to  our  present  83  nation 
Intelsat  commercial  communication  sat- 
ellite network.  And.  just  as  significantly, 
foreign  nationals  participate  extensively 
in  the  operation  of  NASA's  overseas 
tracking  and  data  acquisition  facilities. 

In  terms  of  NASA's  second  major  field 
of  endeavor,  aeronautics,  cooperative 
aeronautic  projects  have  been  carried  out 
with  the  Canadian,  German,  and  British 
agencies.  This  work  has  contributed  Im- 
portantly to  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  a  variety  of  new  and  advanced 
V  'STOL  aircraft. 

From  this  brief  highlight  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  number  and  diversity  of  in- 
ternational projects  and  agreements  to 
which  NASA  has  been  a  party.  But  I  also 
wish  to  make  abundantly  clear  the  bene- 
fits both  the  United  States  and  our  co- 
operating partners  have  derived  from 
these  international  efforts. 

The  results  of  this  work  can  be  evalu- 
ated and  measured  in  a  number  of  ways. 

To  me.  one  of  the  most  exciting  aspects 
of  otir  international  programs  is  that  of 

the  cost  savings. 

Telsat-A  which  I  mentioned  earlier 
was    one   of   stx   satellites   launched    by 

NASA  for  international  organizations  or 
foreign  governments  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

In  these  cases  NASA  launches  the 

spacecraft  into  orbit  for  a  fee  covering 
our  costs  and  overhead.  The  majority  of 
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the  launchlngs  in  1972.  however.  Involved 
International  participation  on  a  fully  co- 
operative basis;  that  Is,  with  no  reim- 
bursement by  either  side  to  the  other. 

Germany's  Aeros  satellite,  launched 
last  December,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  this  type  of  cooperation. 

Aeros  was  proposed,  designed,  built, 
and  Instrumented  by  Germany  at  its  own 
expense.  In  consideration  of  the  satellite's 
contribution  to  our  program  objectives. 
NASA  contributed  the  laimch  vehicle. 
Thus,  we  received  a  cost-free  satellite — 
valued  at  about  $30  million — and  Ger- 
many received  a  cost-free  launch — valued 
at  $4  million. 

Nimbus  E.  OAO-3,  and  Pioneer  10  are 
just  three  of  the  many  satellites 
laimched  last  year  on  which  experiments 
designed  by  other  nations  were  flown  by 
us  with  no  reimbursement  from  either 
side. 

In  the  Nimbus  case,  for  example,  an 
instrument  was  contributed  by  Great 
Britain  which  makes  it  possible  to  col- 
lect temperature  profiles  down  through 
the  atmosphere  on  a  global  basis.  The 
instrument  represents  an  extremely  im- 
portant advance  in  weather  research  and 
yet  it  was  contributed  by  the  British  at 
no  cost  to  us. 

Cooperation  of  a  different  sort  is  pro- 
vided by  Brazil,  India,  and  Norway.  These 
countries  are  responsible  for  the  exten- 
sive range  support  required  for  sounding 
rocket  projects. 

Naturally  there  are  also  profound  sci- 
entific benefits  In  this  field  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Over  the  past  few 
years.  NASA  has  witnessed  an  amazing 
Increase  in  the  mission  sophistication  of 
foreign  countries  requesting  "payload 
space"  on  NASA  experimental  flights. 

This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  foreign 
experimenters  being  required  to  compete 
with  one  another  in  flying  their  instru- 
ments on  NASA  satellites.  Furthermore, 
we  are  now  seeing  an  era  in  which  the 
foreign  experiments  flown  are  providing 
wholly  new  data. 

When  other  countries  first  joined  with 
NASA  to  gain  launch  support,  many  of 
the  missions  were  duplicative  or  of  ques- 
tionable value.  More  and  more,  however, 
experiments  such  as  being  fiown  on  the 
German  Aeros  satellite  or  on  the  three 
European  Space  Research  Organiza- 
tion—ESRO— scientific  satellites  which 
we  launched  last  year  represent  real  ad- 
vances in  scientific  experimentation. 

A  very  recent  example  of  this  Nation's 
International  space  cooperation  program 
Is  the  work  of  the  foreign  scientific  and 
technical  community  under  NASA's  post- 
Apollo  project — the  space  shuttle. 

First,  NASA  undertook  a  major  inter- 
national indoctrination  program  to  de- 
termine the  interest  of  countries  around 
the  world  in  participating  with  NAS.'^  in 

this  Drojeet.  The  countries  of  Western 

Europe,    as   well    as   Canada.    Japan,   and 

Australia  thus  became  prime  participants 

in  NASA's  management  reviews  to  gain 

the  planning  information  necessary  for 
a  decision  on  committing  funds. 

As  it  now  stands,  a  number  of  ESRO 

member  states  have  indicated  their  in- 
tentions of  financing  the  development  of 

the  space  shuttle's  sortie  laboratory  mod- 
ule, or  spacelab  as  the  Europeans  call  it. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  sortie 
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module  will  cost  between  $250  and  $300 
million,  to  be  fxmded  by  the  participating 
ESRO  states  in  return  for  flight  space 
aboard  the  shuttle  and  for  other  consid- 
erations. 

European  participation  in  the  shuttle 
program  will  have  a  major  economic  im- 
pact on  both  the  European  and  the  U.S. 
space  programs.  The  sortie  module  will 
be  developed  at  no  cost  to  us.  and  Eu- 
rope, with  ready  access  to  a  launching 
system,  may  be  able  to  defer  Its  costly 
launcher  development  program. 

It  Is  also  significant  to  comment  upon 
the  particular  fields  of  space  study  which 
have  been  chosen  by  our  international 
partners. 

Similar  to  the  emphasis  we  have  seen 
by  NASA  In  applications  programs, 
much  of  the  international  activity  has 
also  been  focused  on  this  area.  As  I  dis- 
cussed In  a  previous  article,  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  application  ventures 
is  with  India. 

In  1974,  NASA  will  make  available  the 
ATS-F  experimental  satellite  to  India 
to  conduct  an  experiment  in  instruc- 
tional TV  broadcasting  to  some  5,000  re- 
mote Indian  villages.  Moreover,  through 
our  earlier  work  with  this  nation,  India 
will  assume  total  responsibility  for  the 
construction  of  ground  transmitters,  the 
design  and  production  of  augmented  TV 
receivers,  the  planning  of  instructional 
programs,  and  the  complete  logistics 
required  to  Implement  and  support  all 
elements  of  the  system. 

I  have  also  previously  discussed 
NASA's  first  earth  resources  technology 
satellite— ERTS-1— but  that  discussion 
largely  ignored  the  satellite's  vast  inter- 
national implications. 

As  I  see  them,  the  international  impli- 
cations are  twofold : 

First,  the  satellite's  mission  is  to 
gather  experimental  data  which  may 
lead  to  a  system  for  managing  the 
world's  resources  on  a  global  scale. 

Second,  105  of  the  320  experiments  on- 
board ERTS  were  contributed  by  scien- 
tists from  36  nations. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  encouraged  both 
by  the  early  reports  of  ERTS's  success 
and  by  the  large  number  of  foreign  na- 
tions participating  in  the  project. 

More  than  any  other  space  project, 
ERTS  has  given  me  confidence  that 
NASA  will  achieve  its  goal  to  make  space 
a  place  where  men  of  all  nations  can 
work  together  to  improve  conditions 
here  on  earth. 

And  what  Is  most  Important  about 
ERTS  is  that  It  is  gathering  data  to  help 
solve  some  of  the  world's  most  pressing 
problems.  Among  other  things,  ERTS's 
sensors  are  Identifying  land  areas  most 
appropriate  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment,   geological    formations    Indicative 

of   mineral    and   oU    deposlis.    diseased 
crops  and  forests,  and  sources  of  air  and 

water  pollution. 

ERTS's  semsors  know  no  national 
boundrles;    the    technology    is   available 

to  any  nation  that  wants  to  use  it. 

In  still  other  applications  areas.  NASA 
Is  presently  reviewing  a  proposal  to 
launch  a  French  synchronous  meteoro- 
logical satellite  as  a  joint  contribution 
to  the  International  global  resesirch 
program. 


Perhaps  of  more  immediate  interest  is 
work  being  done  by  NASA  in  bringing 
together  the  world's  major  commercial 
air  carriers  to  consider  Implementation 
of  a  global  air  traflfic  control  and  naviga- 
tional satellite  system. 

Establishment  of  such  a  system  will 
not  only  bring  greater  economies  in  op- 
eration to  the  carriers,  but  offer  the  ele- 
ments of  greater  safety  and  convenience 
to  the  individual  air  traveler. 

Finally,  one  of  the  major  contributions 
to  international  peace  and  imderstanding 
is  the  United  States-Soviet  ApoUo-Soyuz 
test  project — ASTP — to  take  place  in 
mid-1975. 

ASTP  will  test  the  rendezvous  and  crew 
transfer  capabilities  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  manned  spacecraft,  but  the 
real  meaning  of  the  project  goes  far 
beyond  the  mission  objectives.  Besides 
helping  to  relax  East- West  political  ten- 
sions, a  successful  mission  will  pave  the 
way  to  future  joint  activities  which 
should  help  both  countries  gain  more  in 
space  than  they  would  from  separate 
programs. 

ASTP  has  its  origins  in  the  long  stand- 
ing NASA  effort  to  engage  the  Soviets  in 
a  meaningful  discussion  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  cooperative  space  projects. 

ASTP  Is  the  most  important  project 
agreed  upon,  but  a  number  of  other 
agreements  have  been  reachef*.  which 
have  helped  establish  a  good  working 
relationship  and  have  saved  both  coun- 
tries a  considerable  amount  of  duplica- 
tive effort. 

For  instance,  we  have  exchanged  de- 
tailed physiological  data  from  the  Soyuz- 
Salyut  smd  Apollo  programs,  as  well  as 
data  from  the  1971  United  States  and  So- 
viet missions  to  Mars.  We  have  also  ex- 
changed lunar  samples  and  continue  to 
work  on  a  conmion  system  of  limar 
coordinates. 

In  the  area  of  space  applications,  we 
have  exchanged  meteorological  data  from 
meridional  sounding  rocket  networks  In 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres, 
and  have  conducted  a  joint  program  of 
microwave  measurement  of  surface 
phenomena  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

In  stunmary,  when  the  United  States 
investigated  the  possibility  of  space 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
early  1960's  the  effort  produced  only  a 
modest  exchange  of   weather  pictures. 

With  Russia  demonstrating  an  in- 
creasingly impressive  capability  in  space 
and  building  confidence  In  her  program, 
the  hope  is  greater  than  ever  that  fruit- 
ful cooperative  efforts  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  this  country  will  continue. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  for  this  Con- 
gress to  recognize  that  NASA  has  estab- 
lished, through  its  international  pro- 
grams of  the  sixties  a  broad  base  of  in- 
stitutions, facilities,  competence,  and 
patterns   of    cooperation    from    which   it 

can  move  forward  In  the  future.  NASA 
is  engaged  in  major  new  efforts  to  in- 
crease international  cooperation  in  the 

seventies  by  extending  its  activities  with 

the  other  nations  of  the  world,  to  include 
participation   in    the   development   and 

use  of  the  space  shuttle  and  in  the  ex- 
perimental development  of  new  applica- 
tions of  space  technology. 
The  NASA  objective  is  also  to  bring 


about  a  greater  sharing  of  both  the  costs 
and  the  benefits  of  the  exploration  and 
utilization  of  space  and  to  seek  new 
paths  of  cooperation  \tith  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Progress  as  in  all  matters  involving 
international  agreement,  will  take  time, 
but  the  next  few  years  should  see  major 
advances  in  International  space  coopera- 
tion far  beyond  the  substantial  achieve- 
ments of  the  1960's. 

Perhaps  through  such  cooperation  and 
collaboration,  a  greater  common  imder- 
standing can  be  achieved  that  will  en- 
able us  to  solve  pressing  political,  as  well 
as  technological,  problems. 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
McKay).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell)   is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
May  20  marked  the  71st  anniversary  of 
the  Republic  of  Cuba's  independence.  I 
believe  that  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
take  this  time  today  to  commemorate 
that  historic  achievement  of  the  Cuban 
people  and  to  express  our  hope  that 
soon  they  will  again  be  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation. 

Cuba's  first  independence  day,  May  20, 
1902,  must  have  been  a  joyous  occasion 
Indeed  for  It  marked  the  end  of  a  decade 
of  a  long  protracted  and  often  bloody 
struggle  for  freedom.  The  fact  that  the 
effort  eventually  succeeded  in  the  face  of 
strong  Spanish  opposition  was  a  credit 
not  just  to  such  brilliant  patriotic  leaders 
of  the  revolution  as  Maximo  Gomez, 
Antonio  Maceo  and  Jose  Marti  but  above 
all  to  the  Cuban  people  themselves  whose 
perseverance  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
was  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  many  in 
this  country  and  around  the  world.  For 
our  part,  we  in  the  United  States  can 
be  justly  proud  of  the  support  we  gave  to 
the  Cuban  people  in  their  hour  of  need. 

Today  our  celebration  of  Cuba's  in- 
dependence is  muted  by  the  realization 
that  the  lamp  of  liberty  no  longer  burns 
on  the  island.  It  has  been  snuffed  out  by 
Fidel  Castro,  a  leader  who  came  In  the 
name  of  freedom  and  justice,  but  who 
betrayed  those  ideals  and  his  nation's 
heritage  once  he  assumed  power.  But 
while  our  commemoration  Is  a  quiet  one 
it  is  not  a  hopeless  one  for  the  very  quali- 
ties of  dedication  to  democratic  ideals 
and  of  perseverance  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming obstacles  which  produced  the 
first  Cuban  independence  day  give  us 
hope  that  eventually  liberty  will  again 
become  the  birthright  of  every  Cuban. 
In  recent  months  there  has  been  in- 
creasing discussion  of  the  need  for  a  re- 
view of  this  country's  policy  toward  Cuba. 

While  I  respect  those  whose  views  differ 
from  my  own.  I  want  to  take  this  opp>or- 

tunlty  to  reiterate  my  own  opposition  to 
any  basic  change  in  our  policy  toward 

Cuba  at  this  time.  Fidel  Castro  continues 
to  support  subversion  in  this  hemisphere 
not  just  with  rhetoric  but  with  deeds. 
He  continues  to  pursue  an  unremitting 
policy  of  hostility  toward  the  United 
States,  a  policy  often  characterized  by 
crude  vUiflcation  of  this  country  and  its 
leaders.  In  short.  Castro  seems  to  have 
absolutely  no  desire  whatsoever  for  better 
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relations  with  the  United  States  but 
chooses  instead  to  ever  more  closely  ally 
himself  with  the  Soviet  Union  without 
regard  to  the  long  term  implications  of 
Cuba's  growing  dependence  on  a  nation 
alien  in  tradition  to  Cuba  and  without 
any  long  term  need  to  support  such  a  dis- 
tant and  costly  client. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do  not  support 
any  basic  change  in  our  Cuban  policy, 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  policy  must  re- 
main static  in  the  face  of  unrelenting 
hostility  from  Cuba.  The  world  changes 
and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  must  continue  to  adjust 
to  it  in  our  limited  relations  with  one 
another.  In  the  past,  for  example,  I  sup- 
ported the  agreement  with  Cuba  that, 
until  recently,  allowed  tens  of  thousands 
of  Cuban  refugees  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  I  supported  the  recent  agree- 
ment to  deter  aircraft  hijackings.  Today 
I  would  like  to  propose  that  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  explore  one  further 
modification  in  our  relations  to  allow 
visits  by  Cubans  living  in  the  United 
States  to  their  families  and  friends  in 
Cuba  and,  if  agreeable  to  Cuba,  to  allow 
similar  visits  to  the  United  States.  As 
part  of  such  discussions,  the  United 
States  might  also  consider  modifying  its 
policy  toward  attendance  by  Cuban 
representatives  at  technical  conferences 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  areas 
of  humanitarian  concern  such  as  medi- 
cine. 

Relations  between  governments  must 
be  based  on  each  nation's  perception  of 
how  Its  own  interests  will  best  be  served. 
Often  such  perceptions  lead  to  policies 
of  mutual  hostility  and  frigidity  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  such  national  policies 
must  impinge  with  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness and  cruelty  on  the  individual  ties 
of  blood  and  affection  which  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  human  experience.  East  and 
West  Germany  have  been  able  to  allow 
Berliners  to  renew  their  familial  ties  and 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
initiate  steps  to  allow  its  Cuban  residents 
to  continue  on  a  personal  basis  their  fam- 
ily relationships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  not  optimistic 
that  Cuba  will  soon  rejoin  the  ranks  of 
the  free  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  the 
recollection  of  the  1902  triumph  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  liberty  in  Cuba  gives  us 
all  hope  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
we  in  this  Chamber  will  be  able  to  pause 
some  May  20  and  extend  greetings  to  the 
citizens  of  a  free  and  truly  independent 
Cuban  nation. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  join  with  him  in  his  state- 
ment commemorating  the  71st  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  sad- 
ness and  irony  that  we  take  this  time 
today  to  commemorate  the  71st  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Cuba.  It  is  the  thousands  of  ref- 
ugees living  in  this  country  who  can 
truly  celebrate  this  independence  day, 
while    with    great    sadness    8.2    million 


countrymen  must  remain  behind,  in  truth 
captives  in  their  own  land. 

And  it  is  with  a  sense  of  irony  that  we 
commemorate  the  independence  of  a 
once  proud  country,  which  is  now  ruled 
at  the  whim  of  the  strictest  of  dictators, 
and  which  has  become  economically  and 
politically  dependent  on  the  most  ag- 
gressive and  powerful  of  totalitarian  sys- 
tems, the  Soviet  Union. 

But  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  proud  spirit  which  enabled  the 
achievement  of  independent  rule  in 
Cuba  after  decades  of  struggle,  and  which 
pervaded  50  years  of  independence  before 
Castro,  is  still  very  much  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  Cubans.  It  is  this 
spirit  of  fierce  independence  which  drives 
the  victims  of  Castro's  rule  to  take  to 
tiny  boats  and  rafts  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  on  the  perilous  90-mile  journey 
across  the  Straits  of  Florida.  And  I 
would  suggest  to  anyone  skeptical  of  this 
spirit  that  they  visit  Key  West,  and  ex- 
amine the  frail  crafts  which  have  served 
as  these  people's  vehicles  to  freedom. 

As  we  take  this  time  today  to  stop  and 
mark  the  anniversary  of  Cuba's  inde- 
pendence, I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
this  spirit  of  independence  and  pride  as 
a  people  will  once  again  prevail  in  a  free 
and  prosperous  Cuba. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida,  for 
his  remarks  and  for  joining  in  this  com- 
memoration of  Cuban  Independence 
Day.  The  gentleman  has  long  been  a 
close  and  knowledgeable  friend  of  the 
Cuban  people  and  he  has  always  been 
in  the  forefront  of  those  in  the  Congress 
kowledgeable  about  Cuba  in  particular 
and  Latin  American  affairs  in  general. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  both  of  us 
from  Florida  are  very  close  to  the  mat- 
ter not  only  because  of  geography  but 
also  because  of  the  tremendous  influx  of 
Latins,  Cubans  and  others,  who  have  be- 
come such  an  important  part  of  our 
communities. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  They  certainly  have 
been  hard-working  and  industrious  peo- 
ple and  have  made  a  real  contribution. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  the  gentleman 
has  exerted  leadership  in  this  area  and 
in  this  particular  work  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  think  it  has  been 
a  real  credit  to  the  House  to  have  some- 
one of  the  gentleman's  caliber  to  help 
us  formulate  policies  and  help  bring 
about  the  independence  of  Cuba.  I  join 
the  gentleman  in  his  comments  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  work. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen from  Florida  who  have  been  dis- 
cussing this  matter  are  recognized  as 
the  two  leading  experts  in  this  Congress 
in  the  matter  of  Cuban  independence  and 
Cuba.  We,  in  Louisiana,  have  also  felt 
and  have  seen  in  many  areas  of  our  everj' 
day  industrial  and  commercial  life  the 
contributions  these  people  have  made 
who  have  come,  usually  by  way  of  Flor- 
ida, into  Louisiana.  The  contributions 
they  have  made  have  been  helpful  to 
our  economy  and  to  our  culture  in  Louisi- 
ana. 
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I  am  not  nearly  as  knowledgeable  on 
this  subject  as  the  two  gentlemen  from 
Florida,  and  I  wonder  if  they  could  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  thinking  about 
what  the  situation  really  does  look  like 
now.  E>o  we  see  a  movement  getting 
started  or  do  we  see  perhaps  a  little 
movement  of  the  leadership  and  pres- 
ent administration  in  Cuba  toward  a 
closer  relationship  with  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  wiU  teU  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  I 
appreciate  his  asking  the  question  at 
this  time.  It  is  an  Important  and  valid 
one.  As  far  as  we  can  detect,  both  from 
our  own  information  and  from  what  is 
coming  to  us  by  radio  and  press  from 
Cuba  itself,  there  is  absolutely  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  Cuba  and  its  leaders  at 
this  time  to  do  anything  with  respect  to 
a  change  in  posture  toward  the  United 
States.  This  seems  especially  true  as  far 
as  the  very  Important  substantive  mat- 
ter of  Cuba's  support  for  subversion  in 
the  hemisphere.  That  is  at  the  root  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  those  of  us  who 
follow  this  on  a  peripheral  basis  rather 
than  a  day  to  day  basis,  as  the  man  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
the  other  gentleman  from  Florida  do,  1 
think  have  noticed  two  things  that  per- 
haps would  lead  us  to  believe  some  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  this  regard.  One  is 
I  have  seen  recently  in  national  publica- 
tions articles  that  were  favorable  to- 
ward the  economic  progress  that  Cuba  is 
making  and  the  economic  plight  of  in- 
dividual Cubans  as  distinguished  from 
what  their  situation  was  prior  to  the 
present  regime  taking  over,  which  sort  of 
surprised  me. 

The  second  is  the  fact  that  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Cuban  administration,  the 
Cuban  Government,  to  at  least  discuss, 
perhaps  through  a  third  party,  but  dis- 
cuss with  the  United  States  the  matter 
of  air  hijacking  and  the  returning  of  hi- 
jackers. Will  the  gentleman  be  good 
enough  to  comment  upon  these? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  hijacking  first.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
those  of  us  who  are  all  involved  and  con- 
cerned about  hijacking  as  such  and  other 
terrorism  around  the  world,  welcome 
that  agreement  with  Cuba.  It  Is  a  clear 
example  of  how  two  adversaries  or  two 
governments  hostile  to  each  other  on  a 
whole  range  of  subjects,  can  find  agree- 
ment because  it  is  in  their  mutual  na- 
tional interests  to  do  something  about  a 
subject  such  as  liijacking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  that  is  de- 
finitely a  plus.  It  is  in  that  same  vein, 
for  example,  that  I  suggest  we  might  go 
on  and  continue  in  a  humanitarian  way 
by  allowing  families  to  visit  each  other 
because  of  the  heartlessness  that  is  in 
volved  there.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  which 
we  ought  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  other  subject,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  there  is  considerable  dispute  about 
the  economic  benefits  which  have  result- 
ed from  the  totalitarian  political  system 
in  Cuba.  The  best  judgment  I  can  make 
after  reading  the  contrasting  views  on 
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this  subject,  and  trying  to  be  as  objective 
as  possible,  is  that  economically  the 
Cuban  pohtical  system  has  been  an  out- 
right failure. 

They  have  achieved  some  of  their  ob- 
jectives in  the  sense  that  they  have  run 
gringo,  or  North  American,  investment 
and  political  and  economic  power  out  of 
the  island.  If  that  is  a  plus,  they  have 
been  successful.  The  only  thing  is  that 
they  have  done  it  at  the  price  of  impos- 
ing upon  themselves  another  totalitarian 
system,  namely,  the  Russian  system  and 
substituted  for  their  ties  with  the  United 
States  an  even  heavier  reliance  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  far  as  individual  benefits  for  the 
campesino  are  concerned,  that  is  the 
clear  test.  I  doubt  that  this  man  is  really 
any  better  off  except  in  rhetoric  and 
some  ideology.  He  is  still  standing  in 
line  and  not  getting  the  benefits.  He  still 
does  not  get  what  he  has  to  have  for  a 
day's  work. 

Besides  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  his 
freedoms  have  been  curtailed.  He  has  a 
block  leader  in  every  block  who  reports 
on  every  single  family.  It  is  a  horrible 
price  to  pay.  and  I  doubt  if  the  economic 
benefit  is  anywhere  near  worth  paying 
that  kind  of  price. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  our  other 
colleagues  In  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba.  Cuba's  independence  was 
not  achieved  without  tremendous  strug- 
gle, enormous  sacrifices,  and  extreme 
dedication  to  the  principle  of  freedom. 

The  United  States  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  Cuban  quest  for  Independence,  and 
It  is  fitting  that  we  In  the  House  today 
recall  this  great  event  In  history.  After 
the  Spanish-American  War.  the  United 
States  took  on  the  responsibility  for  help- 
ing to  rebuild  a  land  and  people  ravaged 
by  war.  At  that  time  the  fields  were  with- 
out crops;  the  houses  and  buildings  were 
in  ruin:  the  courts  and  local  police  were 
not  functioning:  and  bandits  ran  wild. 
The  army,  tired  from  war.  was  ragged 
and  disorganized,  and  not  ablff- to  take 
control.  \ 

Our  country  furnished  food  and  cloth- 
ing; to  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
cljHdren.  We  helped  reorganize  the  gov- 

ment.  We  helped  cultivate  the  fields. 
We  helped  build  new  roads,  bridges, 
hoases.  hospitals,  and  schools.  We  helped 
restore  order.  We  did  these  things  be- 
cause we  knew  that  freedom  in  any  coun- 
try is  a  delicate  thing  to  protect,  but 
should  have  a  chance  to  grow. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence, we  In  the  House  and  In  the 
country  must  take  the  time  to  remember 
those  brave  patriots  of  Cuba  who  fought 
so  gallantly  for  freedom.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  the  people  of  Cuba  will  again  enjoy 
that  freedom  which  we  all  cherish  and  I 
have  faith  that  her  people  can  and  will 
endure  until  that  time. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 

what  should  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  In  the 

free  world — Cuban  Independence  Day — 

Is  quite  the  contrary. 

Again,  the  recognition  of  this  day  is 


clouded  with  the  realization  that  Cuba  is 
no  longer  the  free  land  it  became  71 
years  ago. 

Instead,  we  find  that  the  island  coimtry 
which  gained  its  independence  on  May  20. 
1902.  Is  laboring  under  a  dictator.  Its 
government  is  Commimlst,  and  the  life 
of  its  people  is  anything  but  free. 

Instead  of  the  free  and  prospering 
country  It  was  established  to  be,  our 
neighbor  90  miles  away  is  a  satellite  of 
the  Communist  world. 

The  situation  is  even  more  depressing 
when  we  remember  how  bravely  these 
people  fought  for  their  independence  in  a 
revolution  led  by  Jose  Marti,  the  apostle 
of  Cuban  independence. 

Marti,  as  is  typical  of  the  Cuban  com- 
munity desperately  desired  a  life  with 
freedom  of  choice,  but  his  efforts  to 
attain  that  freedom  resulted  in  imprison- 
ment and  exile. 

During  his  exile  Marti  studied  law  and 
endeavored  to  educate  others  about  the 
oppression  in  his  beloved  Cuba. 

Marti  returned  to  Cuba  a  short  time 
later  but  was  once  again  banished  for  his 
outspoken  criticism  of  oppression  on  the 
island. 

This  time  Marti  went  to  America  where 
he  taught  in  a  private  school  and  worked 
as  a  bookkeeper,  secretary,  and  as  a 
translator  for  a  publishing  house. 

Marti  returned  once  again  to  Cuba  a 
few  years  later  and  in  1892  founded  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Party  and  drafted 
a  constitution  for  the  Cuban  republic. 
His  efforts  paid  off  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1895  and  in  1902  Marti  and  his 
followers  finally  won  the  independence 
for  which  they  had  so  bravely  fought. 

The  spirit  of  Jose  Marti  is  still  very 
much  alive  in  Cuba  and  the  United 
States. 

But  today,  unlike  1895,  there  is  no 
room  for  another  Marti  although  the 
oppression  which  exists  today  is  perhaps 
worse  than  it  was  in  1895. 

The  family  unit  has  been  destroyed 
and  the  Communist  dictator  allows  no 
dissent. 

The  Cuban  people  can  only  hope  and 
pray  that  there  is  a  brighter  future 
ahead. 

Our  industrious  neighbors  are,  indeed, 
trapped  in  a  web  of  commimism  and  op- 
pression which  has  destroyed  their  coun- 
try's economic  growth  and  stabilitv  and 
halted  the  efforts  of  Cubans  to  decide 
for  themselves  through  free  and  open 
elections  what  kind  of  government  will 
serve  them. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  depressing  situa- 
tion we  must  remember,  however,  that 
Cuba's  past  is  a  glorious  one,  its  people 
an  Industrious  people  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
Cuba  will  be  freed  and  the  country  re- 
turned to  its  place  as  an  independent 
nation  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pascell)  for  arrang- 
ing this  special  order  in  observance  of 
the  historic  achievement  of  independ- 
ence by  the  people  of  Cuba. 

We  can  all  be  proud  that  the  United 
States  participated  In  the  Cuban  struggle 
for  Independence  from  the  tyranny  of 
Spanish  colonial  rule.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  history  as  a  democratic 


nation  we  have  recognized  a  special  af- 
finity for  Cuba  and  the  Cuban  people. 
We  have  had  this  identity  since  the  early 
days  when  our  leaders  saw  the  strategic 
importance  of  Cuba  and  proposed  an- 
nexation to  the  present  time  when  we 
still  appreciate  the  island's  strategic  im- 
portance but  acknowledge  the  right  of 
the  Cuban  people  to  full  self  determina- 
tion. 

Regrettably  that  right  of  self-determi- 
nation has  been  aborted  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  another  alien  tyranny  and  we 
cannot  be  at  ease  in  this  hemisphere  im- 
til  Castro's  Communist  regime  and  his 
Soviet  mentors  have  been  driven  from 
Cuba. 

I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  here  the 
developing  Soviet  military  and  naval 
presence  in  and  around  the  island  of 
Cuba.  I  have  also  called  repeatedly  for  a 
strong  assertion  by  the  Congress  and  by 
our  Government  of  our  support  for  the 
reestablishment  in  Cuba  of  a  democratic 
regime  reflecting  the  aspirations  of  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  that  lovely 
island. 

I  am  vigorously  opposed  to  suggestions 
that  we  "normalize"  relations  with  the 
present  regime  in  Cuba.  While  I  realize 
that  we  may  be  required  to  deal  with 
that  regime  on  occasion — as  we  have 
done  in  connection  with  the  Cuban  air- 
lift and  in  the  recently  negotiated  agree- 
ment on  hijacking — I  feel  we  should  be 
vigilant  in  avoiding  any  action  or  agree- 
ment which  would  imply  recognition  or 
acceptance  of  this  antidemocratic  re- 
gime in  Cuba. 

I  have  been  especially  concerned  that 
the  antihijacklng  agreement  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  first  step  toward  recog- 
nition of  the  Castro  regime  and  that  it 
not  be  taken  as  a  repudiation  of  the  sup- 
port we  have  given  In  the  past  to  the 
aspirations  of  Cuban  patriots  for  even- 
tual liberation  of  their  homeland. 

It  would  be  highly  improper.  I  feel,  to 
consider  the  fiight  of  freedom-loving 
Cubans  from  their  martyred  island  tn 
the  same  light  as  the  criminal  hijacking 
of  an  airplane  in  the  United  States.  We 
should  not  label  everyone  who  seizes  a 
vessel  or  aircraft  as  a  common  criminal, 
while  the  Castro  regime  continues  to  sup- 
press normal  freedom  of  movement,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  emigrate  or  seek 
exile. 

I  also  will  strongly  oppose  any  inter- 
pretation of  the  antihijacklng  agree- 
ment which  would  seek  to  ban  the  antl- 
Castro  activities  of  Cuban  exiles.  It  Is 
not  a  common  criminal  conspiracy  to 
join  with  other  patriots  to  seek  to  free 
one's  country  from  an  alien  tyranny,  and 
we  should  not  equate  legitimate  exile  ac- 
tivity with  the  kind  of  criminal  con- 
spiracy which  results  In  a  hijacking. 

I  believe  the  people  of  Cuba  will  once 
again  know  the  joy  and  sweetness  of 
freedom  and  true  national  Independence. 
I  hope  this  celebration  of  Cuban  Inde- 
pendence Day  will  rekindle  the  patriotic 
fires  and  fervor  of  all  those  who  love 
Cuba  and  bring  a  restoration  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  to  this  gem  of  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  all  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  freedom-loving  people  will  be 
realized. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AN  END  TO  FARM  SUBSIDIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Cronin) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  fis- 
cal year  1972  the  Federal  Government 
paid  more  than  $4  billion  In  price  sup- 
ports and  farm  subsidies.  Ironically,  the 
small,  struggling  farmers  are  not  receiv- 
ing much  of  these  payments.  Instead,  the 
rich  corporate  farms  are  getting  richer 
and  the  price  of  food  continues  to  rise. 

Although  originally  intended  to  help 
the  small  farmer,  farm  subsidy  programs 
are  based  on  production  rather  than  in- 
come. Therefore,  the  more  a  farm  pro- 
duces, the  larger  the  subsidy  it  receives. 
As  a  result,  the  bulk  of  the  subsidies  go 
to  the  farmers  with  the  highest  income. 
This  amounts  to  welfare  for  the  wealthy. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  imagination  to  classify 
some  of  the  1972  recipients  as  farmers. 
Huge  subsidies  were  doled  out  to  State 
prison  farms,  a  bowling  alley,  a  railroad, 
colleges  and  universities,  a  State  mental 
hospital,  and  large  national  corporations. 

While  the  Federal  Government  was 
paying  more  than  $4  billion  for  these  pro- 
grams last  year,  the  American  consumer 
was  paying  another  $4.5  billion  in  higher 
food  prices.  Estimates  show  that  "farm 
prices  in  recent  years  would  have  been  as 
much  as  15  percent  lower  had  these  pro- 
grams not  been  in  existence." 

Abuses  are  widespread,  and  the  pro- 
grams are  wasteful,  expensive,  and  infla- 
tionary. This  abuse  to  the  taxpayer  and 
consumer  must  end.  Therefore,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  farm  subsidy  program,  and  I  urge  its 
swift  enactment. 


ELIMINATING    A    DOUBLE    SUBSIDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1968.  the  Congress  passed  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  This  section 
authorized  the  Federal  Government  to 
subsidize  the  interest  payments  on  homes 
purchased  by  low-income  families.  The 
Government,  under  the  program,  can 
subsidize  interest  down  to  1  percent  de- 
pending upon  the  income  of  the  recipient. 
This  subsidy  payment  is  made  by  HUD 
directly  to  the  lender. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled 
that  even  though  the  interest  payments 
on  235  homes  are  being  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  taxpayer — 235 
homeowners — has  the  right  to  take  the 
Interest  payments,  including  the  portion 
paid  by  the  Government,  as  a  deduction 


on  his  Federal  income  tax.  The  net  effect 
of  this  ruling  has  been  to  give  this  home- 
owner a  double  subsidy. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  the  taxpayer  who 
lives  in  a  235  home  to  take  the  portion  of 
his  interest  payments  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  deduction  on  his  Federal 
income  tax. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  can  state  that 
when  the  committee  reported  this  bill  to 
the  House  floor  it  never  was  envisioned 
that  this  type  of  deduction  would  ever 
be  allowed.  In  fact,  an  amendment  sim- 
ilar to  the  bill  adopted  to  the  Housing 
and  Ui-ban  Development  Act  of  1972.  At 
that  time,  the  Committee  reaffirmed  its 
position  that  interest  payments  paid  by 
the  Government  should  not  be  lised  as  a 
deduction  on  the  taxpayer's  income  tax. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  will  correct  this 
misinterpretation  of  congressional  intent 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  urge 
its  early  enactment. 


THE  MEANING  OF  WATERGATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill* 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13, 
1973,  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  the  Honorable 
John  Brademas.  was  awarded  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  degree  by  Marian 
College,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

The  degree  was  awarded  in  recognition 
of  Congressman  Brademas'  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Brademas, 
who  serves  as  chief  deputy  majority  whip 
of  the  House,  also  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  on  this  occasion  and 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  his  thoughtful  analysis  on  "The 
Meaning  of  Watergate": 
The    Meaning    of    Watergate — ^The    Most 

Scandalous    Pattern    ov    Corrthtion    in 

American  History 

What  the  Watergate  Is  coming  to  mean  Is 
the  meet  scandalous  pattern  of  corruption  In 
American  history. 

The  revelations  of  recent  days  have  touched 
two  attorneys  general,  one  Just  Indicted,  an 
acting  director  of  the  FBI,  the  two  top  rank- 
ing members  of  the  White  House  staff,  a 
former  cabinet  officer,  also  Just  Indicted, 
numerous  subcablnet  officials,  and  a  high 
former  official  of  the  CIA.  now  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

And  according  to  the  Oallup  Poll,  fifty 
percent  of  the  American  people  believe  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  himself  participated  in  a  coverup 
of  Watergate. 

Now  the  meaning  of  Watergate  Is  not  so 
much  the  corruption  of  money  In  politics — 
bribes  and  payoffs — although  there  appears 
to  be  some  evidence  of  them  as  well. 

What  Watergate  means  Is  that  the  closest 
associates  and  supporters  of  President  Nixon 
resorted  to  spies  and  the  apparatus  of  espio- 
nage In  a  campaign  for  the  highest  office  of 
the  land.  They  violated  the  law  In  handling 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  Nixon  Reelection 
Committee  .  .  .  And  high  officials  of  an  Ad- 
ministration that  promised  the  nation  "law 
and  order"  committed  crimes  and  broke  laws 
In  the  effort  to  reelect  the  President. 

So  Watergate  means  something  brand  new 
In  American  political  history,  something 
never  before  seen:  a  calculated  attempt.  In- 
volving the  White  House  Itself,  to  undermine 


the  legitimate  processes  of  our  constitutional 
system  of  government. 

This  Is  no  partisan  matter.  Senators  Gold- 
water  of  Arizona  and  Percy  of  niinols  have 
led  Republicans  in  Congress  In  condemn- 
ing the  tactics  of  Watergate.  They  have  In- 
sisted, rightly,  that  a  special  prosecutor, 
totally  independent  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, be  named  to  direct  a  full  Investigation 
of  the  Watergate  affair. 

And  Democrats  can  take  no  partisan  Joy 
In  what  has  happened.  For  by  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  closest  associates  have  done,  the 
Presidency  has  been  demeaned,  the  nation's 
security  weakened  and  the  profession  of  poll- 
tics  stained. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  bind  up  the  wounds 
those  responsible  for  Watergate  have  In- 
flicted on  our  country.  But  the  process  of 
healing  cannot  even  begin  until  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  all  the  facts,  know  all  the 
truth,  about  this  grave  assault  on  the  free 
political  institutions  of  our  land. 

But  while  the  Inquiry  into  the  facts  goes 
ahead — through  Senator  Ervln's  Select  Com- 
mittee hearings  and  grand  Jury  proceedings, 
I  believe  we  all  ought  to  take  some  lessons 
from  Watergate. 

For  Watergate  should  drive  us  back  to  a 
consideration  of  first  principles  about  our 
nation  and  especially  about  our  system  of 
government.  Watergate  compels  us  to  ask  the 
question:  What  is  the  purpose  of  p>olltlcs  In 
a  free  society? 

For  those  engaged  In  or  associated  with 
the  events  taken  collectively  under  the  sym- 
bol of  Watergate,  the  purpose  of  politics  is 
clear.  It  is  to  win  and  retain  power,  by  any 
means,  and  the  question  of  the  principles  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  power  once  gained 
Is  to  be  used  are  at  best  secondary  and  at 
worst  nonexistent. 

And  I  believe  it  Is  this  almost  total  lack 
of  any  moral  or  ethical  convlctiona  about  the 
purpose  to  which  the  awesome  power  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  should  be 
put  that  explains  why  the  persons  associated 
with  Watergate — and  this  means  the  highest 
officials  In  our  land — did  what  they  did. 

Having  no  commitment  other  than  the  re- 
tention of  power,  they  felt  few  inhibitions  on 
how  they  used  power. 

In  short,  they  had  no  sense  of  the  moral 
basis  of  politics  in  a  free  society. 

For  there  is  a  central  purpose  to  politics 
and  that  purpose,  in  my  view,  is  the  pur- 
suit of  Justice. 

Now  In  my  view,  it  is  Jxistice  that  Is  the 
link  between  the  practice  of  politics  in  a 
democracy  and  the  law  of  love  which  Is  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith. 

the  christian  faith  and  political 
responsibility 

Because  we  meet  today  In  a  time  of  crisis 
for  our  country  and  its  Institutions  and  be- 
cause we  meet  as  members  of  a  Christian 
community,  I  think  It  appropriate  that  I 
talk  to  you  today  about  the  relationship 
between  the  Christian  faith  aid  pcriitlcal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Most  of  us  can  give  at  least  tacit  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  every  citizen  In  a 
democracy  has  some  obligation  to  partici- 
pate In  politics. 

But  why  should  we  as  Christians  be  con- 
cerned about  politics?  Is  there  a  religious 
responsibility  incumbent  upon  Christians 
for  action  in  the  political  world? 

Some  say  no.  that  the  Christian  as  an 
Individual  and  the  Christian  church  as  an 
institution  must  stand  aside  from  the 
hurly-burly  of  politics.  Separation  of  church 
and  state,  they  argue,  is  the  same  as  separa- 
tion of  politics  and  religion. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  this  contention. 
Moreover.  I  often  find  It  a  thinly  dis- 
guised argument  for  maintaining  the  stat- 
us quo.  I  am  profoundly  afral4  of  preachers 
who  never  preach  on  anything  but  how  to 
find  personal  happiness. 
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The  theme  of  the  great  World  Confer- 
ence of  Christian  Youth  in  Oslo  some  years 
ago  was  "Jesus  Christ:  Lord  of  All  Life". 
This  means  that  our  religious  faith  must 
touch  every  dimension  of  man's  existence — 
social,  economic  and  political  as  well  as  pri- 
vate and  individual. 

If  this  Is  true,  we  must  then  have  a 
specifically  Christian  perspective  on  respon- 
sibility for  action  in  the  political  order. 
Surely  one  of  the  reasons  Christians  have 
such  a  difficult  time  coming  to  g^ps  with 
politics  is  that  they  lack  a  perspective  which 
is  Intellectually  honest,  theologically  consist- 
ent, and  realistic  In  the  world. 

Some  Christians  suggest — in  a  kind  of 
sentimental.  Utopian  way — that  if  only  all 
men  were  to  become  Christians,  we  would 
be  able  to  resolve  the  many  social  and  polit- 
ical problems  that  afflict  mankind.  But  even 
if  we  were  all  Christians,  there  would  stUl  be 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  business  and 
labor,  black  and  white.  We  still  would  have 
problems,  for  there  still  would  be  conflicts 
of  geography,  of  Interest,  of  viewpoints. 

The  core  of  the  dilemma,  as  I  view  it,  is 
that  many  Christians  do  not  understand  how 
they  can  relate  the  law  of  love  to  the  world 
of  politics. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  see  Christian  love, 
agape,  represented  by  Christ  on  the  cross — 
utterly  self-sacrificing,  self-giving,  other- 
regarding  love.  On  the  other  hand,  they  see 
the  calculating  world  of  politics,  where  "ac- 
commodation", "negotiation"  and  "compro- 
mise" are  the  words  we  characteristically 
use  to  describe  what  happens,  for  example. 
in  a  Congress  composed  of  435  Representa- 
tives and  100  Senators,  working  with  or 
against  one  President— not  to  mention  the 
other  participants  in  the  governmental  proc- 
ess. And  these,  of  course,  are  exactly  the 
words  we  ought  to  use  If  we  want  to  get 
something  done. 

But  many  Christians  view  these  seemingly 
IrreconcUable  realms  of  religion  and  poll- 
tics — of  the  selfless  Christ  on  the  cross  and 
the  horse-trading  Congressman — and  con- 
clude that  there  can  be  no  link,  that  the 
two  worlds  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other. 

Arthur  E.  Walmsley.  an  Episcopal  Church 
leader,  has  written  that  Christians,  aware  of 
the  extraoordinary  complexity  of  the  modem 
age,  look  with  nostalgia  to  a  simpler  era 
when  men  and  women  made  most  of  their 
important  decisions  face  to  face,  and  felt  a 
sense  of  personal  choice  and  personal  ac- 
countability. 

But  we  live  in  a  time  when  men's  lives  are 
determined  In  large  measure  by  corporations 
by  government,  by  unions,  rather  than  by 
their  next  door  neighbors  or  the  family  who 
lives  down  the  road  a  piece. 

What.  then,  has  the  law  of  love — of  utterly 
un-self-regardlng  love— to  say  to  such  a 
world,  to  a  President  or  a  Congressman? 

Does  It  say  to  withdraw?  Does  It  say  we 
must  reject  making  decisions  about  the  use 
of  power  In  such  a  world?  My  answer  is 
No".  My  answer  is  that  there  is  a  link 
between  the  law  of  love  and  the  practice  of 
politics,  a  concept,  which  relates  the  two. 
the  concept  of  justice 

And  thus  we  come  round  to  the  idea  of 
Justice,  as  I  earlier  suggested. 

The  concept  of  Justice  varies  In  human 
history,  but  at  the  very  least  Justice  means 
guaranteeing  to  every  person  his  due,  assur- 
ing that  he  gets  what  is  coming  to  him 

what  he  is  entitled  to  as  a  human  belnii. 

Justice,  of  course.  Is  not  the  same  as  love. 
Love  does  not  count  or  reckon,  but  Justice 
does.  Justice  must  be  calculating.  It  is  not 
love,  therefore,  but  Justice  that  should  be 
the  immediate  objective  of  political  action. 

For  the  very  stuff  of  politics  is  the  balance 
of  rights  and  responsibilities  of  competing 
groups. 

As  Walmsley  says:  "Justice  ...  is  not  a 


crude  approximation  of  love  but  the  means 
by  which  the  Christian  cooperates  with  the 
win  of  God  precisely  In  the  midst  of  life." 

As  the  theologian  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  put  It. 
"Justice  is  the  Instrument  of  love." 

And  as  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
WUllam  Temple,  said  "Associations  cannot 
love  one  another:  a  trade  union  cannot  love 
an  employers'  federation,  nor  can  one  na- 
tional state  love  another.  The  members  of 
one  may  love  the  members  of  the  other  so  far 
as  opportunities  of  intercourse  allow.  That 
will  help  In  negotiations;  but  It  wUl  not  solve 
the  problems  of  the  relationships  between 
the  two  groups.  Consequently,  the  relevance 
of  Christianity  In  these  spheres  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  many  Christians  suppose 
It  to  be.  Christian  charity  manifests  itself  In 
the  temporal  order  as  a  supernatural  dis- 
cernment of.  and  adhesion  to  Justice  In  rela- 
tion to  the  equilibrium  of  power." 

It  is  the  conviction  that  Christians  must 
seek  Justice  In  society  and  the  world  that 
underglrds  the  famous  encyclical.  Mater  et 
Magistra,  of  Pope  John  XXin. 

It  was  Justice  that  Martin  Luther  King 
had  in  mind  when  he  used  to  say.  "I'm  not 
asking  for  a  law  to  make  the  white  man 
love  me,  Just  a  law  to  restrain  Tilm  from 
lynching  me." 

Is  love  then  Irrelevant  to  political  action? 
No.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  love  for  our 
fellow  man — commanded  us  by  Christ — that 
generates  in  us  a  concern  that  our  fellow 
human  beings  be  treated  Justly,  Love  is  the 
force  that  motivates  our  commitment  to  Jus- 
tice. 

So  we  have  in  the  concept  of  Justice,  I  be- 
lieve, a  link  that  binds  together  the  worlds 
of  Christian  faith  and  political  action — and 
does  so  in  an  Intellectually  honest,  theologi- 
cally consistent  and  realistic  way. 

THE    FOUNDING    FATHERS    AND     HUMAN    NATURE 

There  Is  another  reason  which  Imposes 
upon  Christians  a  religious  responsibility  to 
strive  for  Justice  among  men. 

It  is  that  we  tend  to  put  ourselves,  rather 
than  God  at  the  center  of  life. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  human  beings  are 
evil,  through  and  through,  but  rather  that, 
as  Nlebuhr  says:  Men  are  good  enough  to 
make  democracy  work.  Men  are  bad  enough 
to  make  democracy  necessary. 

This  is  a  skeptical,  rather  than  a  cynical, 
view  of  human  nature. 

And  the  events  of  Watergate — where  men 
of  arrogance  pretended  to  play  God  and  com- 
mitted the  ultimate  sin  of  pride — must 
surely  remind  us  why  the  Founding  Fathers 
wrote  into  the  fabric  of  our  American  Con- 
stitution a  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
The  Founding  Fathers  understood  human 
nature;  they  believed  in  original  sin. 

For  we  do  elect  Members  of  Congress  and 
entrust  them  with  certain  powers,  but  for 
only  two  years.  And  even  Senators  of  the 
United  States  are  required  to  have  their 
credentials  reviewed  every  six  years.  The 
President  h£is  the  veto  i)ower,  but  he  can  be 
overridden. 

Men  are  good  enough  to  make  democracy 
work  but  bad  enough  to  make  democracy — 
with  all  its  checks  and  limitations  on  the 
rulers — necessary . 

It  Is  this  propensity  of  men  to  Injustice — 
to  unwarranted  self-seeking — that  It  Is  a 
chief  purpose  of  political  action  to  curb  and 
channel  while  at  the  same  time  promoting  a 
wider  degree  of  Justice,  a  fair  share  for  all 
persons. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  AND  THE  ASSAULT  ON 
CONGRESS 

Yet — to  return  to  where  we  are  in  Amer- 
ica today — for  a  Constitutional  structure 
rooted  In  a  division  of  powers  to  function 
effectively,  there  must  be  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  comity  among  the  powers,  each  with 
respect  to  the  other.  And  It  is  this  lack  of 
comity  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his 


associates  with  respect  particularly  to  Con- 
gress that  has  In  large  measure  Imposed  such 
a  strain  on  the  system.  I  think  the  columnist 
David  Broder.  who  last  week  r*w»iv*«<i  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  political  analysis,  out  It 
well  when  he  stild.  before  Watergate,  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  "8  efforts  to  weaken  t>i»  n>1e  of 
Congress  in  our  system: 

"Even  if  the  President  'wins'  such  a  strug- 
gle, his  real  purposes  lose.  One-man  (tovern- 
ment  in  this  country  is  not  Just  unconstitu- 
tional; it's  Impossible.  The  kind  of  oollcy 
shift  the  President  is  seeking  literally  cannot 
work  without  the  understandlnjt  and  coop- 
eration of  Congress,  the  bureaucrarv  state 
and  local  officials  and  the  public' 

For.  until  the  most  damaging  Watergate 
disclosures  forced  him  to  modify  his  stand, 
the  President  was  asserting  the  most  sweep- 
ing interpretation  of  executive  privilege,  con- 
tending that  neither  present  nor  past  White 
House  aides  could  be  compelled  to  testify  be- 
fore Congress,  nor,  according  to  Attorney 
General  Klelndlenst.  any  employee  at  all  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  And  It  was  this  Presi- 
dent, while  mounting  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  news  media,  whose  closest  supporters 
were  flaunting  the  laws  on  campaign  contri- 
butions and  engaging  in  pohtlcal  espionage. 

For  those  who  take  the  nation's  liberties 
seriously,  these  are  not  matters  to  be  taken 
lightly. 

For  the  Issues  of  political  espionage,  as 
represented  by  Watergate,  and  of  apparentlv 
widespread  resort  to  illegal  campaign  financ- 
ing, are  both  daggers  that  drive  at  the  heart 
of  free  government. 

As  one  who  has  ten  tUnes  been  a  candidate 
for  Congress  and  who  has  served  as  an  as- 
sistant in  a  Presidential  campaign.  I  must 
tell  you.  In  response  to  those  who  say  of  the 
resort  to  wiretapping  of  one's  opponents. 
'They  all  do  it.'  that  they  don't  all  do  It. 

President  Nixon's  associates  and  supporters 
have,  with  the  panoply  of  their  Illegal  and 
underhand  activities,  undermined  the  very 
existence  of  free  political  institutions. 

As  to  the  Administration's  assault  on  the 
communications  media,  may  I  say  that  we 
have  always  had  battles  between  polltlclana 
and  the  press.  And  may  we  always  have 
them. 

But  so  broad  In  scale  has  been  the  effort  of 
the  Administration  to  Intimidate  the  Na- 
tion's newspapers  and  television  stations  that 
one  may  legitimately  express  alarm. 

It  was  not  a  Democratic  politician  but 
Walter  Cronklte  who  said,  again  before 
Watergate.  "that  this  Administration 
through  what  I  believe  to  be  a  considered 
and  concerted  campaign,  has  managed  to  po- 
liticize the  issue  of  the  press  versus  the 
Administration." 

Cronklte  added,  "We  have  now  come  to 
that  dangerous  state  .  .  .  with  the  press  in 
a  position  that  to  defend  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know— that  is.  to  defend  freedom 
of  speech  and  press — is  to  now  somehow  or 
other  be  anti-Admlnlstratlon." 

THE    REDRESS    OF    THE    IMBALANCE    OF 
POWER    BEGINS 

In  the  light  of  these  actions  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  of  other  actions  with  which  you 
are  so  familiar  I  need  not  repeat  them  here. 
I  believe  It  not  too  much  to  say  that  bad  the 
shocking  range  of  activities  summed  up  In 
the  word  "Watergate"  not  become  known, 
the  American  democracy  might  not  have  long 
endured.  For  there  were  other  strains  that 
were  also  being  imposed  in  It  by  the  Admin- 
istration. I  here  cite  but  two:  the  executive 
impoundment  of  funds  duly  appropriated  by 
Congress,  a  usurpation  of  legislative  author- 
ity; and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  warmak- 
Ing  power,  making  war  without  Congressional 
approval. 

But  each  day's  disclosures  of  the  extent  of 
involvement  of  the  Administration  In  the 
ugliness  of  Watergate  have  brought  a  lessen- 
ing  of  Mr.   Nixon's   authority   to   continue 
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this  pattern  and  a  reassertlon  of  Congres- 
sional prerogatives.  As  the  New  York  Times 
said  yesterday,  "The  White  Hoiise  Is  slipping 
and  Congress  is  rising  as  the  balance  of  power 
In  Washington  is  being  altered  perceptibly  by 
the  Watergate  conspiracy." 

Only  last  week,  for  example,  the  Senate 
passed  legislation  forbidding  the  President 
to  impound  appropriated  funds. 

Just  last  week,  too,  in  an  historic  vote,  the 
House  broke  with  the  Administration's  Indo- 
china policy  as  a  coalition  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  told  President  Nixon  to  step 
bombing  Cambodia. 

And  a  Federal  district  court  last  week 
ruled  against  the  Administration's  asser- 
tion of  the  right  to  impound,  by  directing 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  re- 
lease 6  billion  dollars  President  Nixon  had 
withheld  for  cleaning  up  our  nation's  waters. 

Judge  Matthew  Byrnes'  dismissal  this 
week  of  the  case  against  Daniel  EUsberg  in 
the  Pentagon  Papers  trial  was  based  on  sharp 
criticism  of  the  actions  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government  in  resorting  to 
wiretapping  and  other  wrongful  activities, 
Including  burglary  authorized  by  high  White 
House  officials. 

And  of  course  the  very  reporting  of  Water- 
gate for  which  the  Washington  Post  won  its 
Pulitzer  Prize  attests  both  to  the  vigor  of  at 
least  a  few  of  our  newspapers,  and  to  the 
crucial  need  for  a  free  press  in  order  to  keep 
our  nation  free. 

watehgate:  summons  to  return  to  the 
constitution 

So  Watergate  is  a  summons  to  us  all  to 
return  to  a  central  Idea  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  a  separation  of  powers  Constitution, 
and  to  demand  that  those  we  elect  to  repre- 
sent us  obey  it.  For  the  Pounding  Fathers 
did  not  trust  a  monopoly  of  power.  If  you 
did  not  before  understand  why,  Watergate 
should  surely  serve  to  tell  you. 

I  said  earlier  that  for  the  people  who  be- 
came Involved  In  Watergate  the  purpose  of 
politics  is  to  obtain  and  retain  power,  period, 
with  no  sense  of  the  purposes  to  which  the 
power  should  be  put. 

Knowing  that  about  them,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  that  these  same  people  would 
pursue  policies  here  in  our  own  country 
that  seem  devoid  of  a  sense  of  Justice. 

For  the  taslL  of  a  politician  is,  I  have  ar- 
gued, to  seek.  In  the  given  circumstances, 
with  all  the  skill  and  Imagination  be  can 
muster,  the  greatest  measure  of  Justice  for  all 
conceme<l. 

And  Christians  surely  have  a  particular  re- 
sponsibility to  seek  Justice  for  the  disin- 
herited, the  weak,  the  vulnerable.  As  John  C. 
Bennett  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  once 
remarked,  "Christ  himself  concentrated  on 
the  people  of  greatest  need,  the  people  whom 
respectable  society  neglected  or  despised." 

Yet  the  present  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington has  twice  vetoed  bills  to  help  the 
handicapped,  vetoed  others  to  help  the  el- 
derly and  young  children,  sought  to  destroy 
the  Federal  agency  charged  with  fighting 
poverty — one  could  go  on  and  on. 

And  here  my  mind  turns  back  to  that  first, 
booming  chapter  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who 
warned,  in  tones  written  as  If  for  today: 

"Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of 
Sodom;  give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God, 
ye  people  of  Gomorrah. 

"To  what  purpose  Is  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices  unto  me?  Salth  the  Lord:  I  am  full 
of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat 
of  fed  beasts;  and  I  delight  not  In  the  blood 
o'  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he  goats. 

"When  ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who 
hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to  tread  my 
courts. 

"Bring  no  more  vain  oblations;  Incense  Is 
an  abomination  unto  me;  the  new  moons 
and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I 
cannot  away  with  iniquity,  even  the  solemn 
meeting. 

"Your    new   moons   and    yoiir   appointed 


feasts  my  soul  hateth;  they  are  a  trouble  unto 
me;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them. 

"And  when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I 
will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you;  yea.  when  ye 
make  many  prayers.  I  will  not  hear:  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood. 

"Wash  you,  make  you  clean;  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes; 
cease  to  do  evU; 

"Learn  to  do  well;  seek  Judgment,  relieve 
the  oppressed.  Judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow." 

THE    MEANING    OF    WATEHGATE    IS    TWOFOLD 

So  the  meaning,  for  me,  of  Watergate  is 
twofold:  first,  that  we  must  vigorously  pro- 
tect and  defend,  not  alone  in  words  but  in 
deeds,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  liberties  of  the  American  people. 

For  Watergate  means  more,  much  more, 
than  men  In  high  places  breaking  laws  and 
committing  crimes.  It  means  a  direct  attack 
on  the  established  processes  of  the  American 
constitutional  system. 

And  the  second  meaning  of  Watergate  Is 
that  politics  in  a  free  society  must  have  a 
purpose  beyond  the  achievement  of  power — 
a  moral  purpose — and  that  purpose  Is  Jus- 
tice. 

Now  I  have  said  that  Christians  have  a 
religious  responsibility,  motivated  by  love, 
to  seek  Justice  for  their  fellow  men.  I  con- 
clude therefore  that  If  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  to  say  anything  to  men  and  women  today. 
It  must  speak  to  them  not  only  In  their 
individual  and  family  capacities  but  also  to 
the  social,  economic  and  political  dimensions 
of  their  lives. 

And  this  means  that  Christians  must  be 
concerned  about  the  political  life  of  their 
country. 

Watergate,  a  name,  to  paraphrase  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
that  will  live  In  Infamy,  should  compel  aU 
Americans,  Christians  and  non- Christians 
alike,  to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the  task 
of  building  a  truly  free  and  Just  society. 

And  as  I  close  these  remarks  to  you  today, 
I  think  of  the  words  with  which,  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1961,  the  then  President-elect  of  the 
United  States  addressed  the  legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  shortly 
before  his  Inaugtiration, 

Said  President-elect  John  P.  Kennedy: 

"...  I  have  been  guided  by  the  standard 
of  John  Wlnthrop  set  before  his  shipmates 
on  the  Flagship  Arabella  331  years  ago,  as 
they,  too,  faced  the  task  of  building  a  new 
government  on  a  perilous  frontier. 

"  'We  must  always  consider,'  he  said,  'that 
we  shall  be  as  a  city  upon  a  hill — the  eyes 
of  all  people  are  truly  upon  us." 

"Today  the  eyes  of  all  people  are  truly 
upon  us — and  our  governments,  in  every 
branch,  at  every  level,  national,  state  and 
local,  must  be  as  a  city  upon  a  hill — con- 
structed and  inhabited  by  men  aware  of  their 
great  trust  and  their  great  responsibilities," 

Let  us  now  all  resolve  to  build  our  nation 
as  a  city  upon  a  hill. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  iMs.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  carried  an  advertise- 
ment suggesting  that  President  Nixon 
should  demand  impeachment  if  he  really 
wants  to  be  cleared  of  any  suspicion  of 
wrongdoing  in  office.  The  item  quite 
properly  points  out  that — 

A  bill  of  Impeachment  is  not  a  verdict.  It 
is  a  proceeding  for  bringing  a  public  official 
before  the  proper  tribunal  in  order  to  ques- 
tion his  conduct  in  public  office.  It  does  not 
mean  dismissal  from  office. 


The  sponsoring  committee,  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, suggests  that  an  investigation 
into  Mr.  Nixon's  conduct  in  office  should 
consider  not  only  the  Watergate  scandal, 
but  also  Presidential  behavior  with  re- 
spect to  "Executive  privilege,"  U.S.  mili- 
tary activity  in  and  over  Cambodia,  im- 
pounding of  duly  appropriated  funds, 
and  the  Ellsberg-Russo  case. 

The  advertisement  constitutes  a  rea- 
soned and  thoughtful  statement  of  the 
situation  and  a  possible  avenue  of  action, 
and  I  include  its  full  text  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks: 
If  President  Nixon  Wants  To  Be  Cleared, 
He  Should  Demand  Impeachment 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  Impeach- 
ment of  a  President  is  an  attack  on  the 
Presidency,  and  on  our  institutions. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Impeachment  Is  a  remedy  expressly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution,  thanks  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  Watergate 
Scandal  had  occurred  in  England,  France, 
Italy,  or  under  any  other  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, that  government  would  have 
changed  hands  immediately,  before  any  in- 
dictments could  be  handed  down. 

Our  system  is  more  resilient. 

It  provides  that  if  a  President  is  suspected 
of  wrongdoing,  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  investigate  whether  there  seems  to  be 
any  truth  to  the  charges. 

That  is  called  Impeachment. 

A  bill  of  Impeachment  is  not  a  verdict.  It 
Is  a  proceeding  for  bringing  a  public  official 
before  the  proper  tribunal  In  order  to  ques- 
tion his  conduct  in  public  office.  It  does  not 
mean  dismissal  from  office.  That  would  fol- 
low if  misconduct  Is  proved. 

If  President  Nixon  is  not  completely 
cleared  of  implication  in  the  Watergate  Scan- 
dal, his  administration  will  be  irreparably 
damaged  for  the  next  three  and  a  half  years 
of  his  remaining  term. 

The  Republican  Party,  and  therefore  our 
two-party  system,  will  be  seriously  hurt. 

And  our  national  honor  will  be  under  a 
cloud. 

President  Nixon  can  clear  himself,  his 
party,  and  his  country  by  demanding  a  full 
investigation  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  a  word,  impeachment. 

What  questions  would  be  examined  in 
this  Impeachment  proceeding? 

i.  Did  President  Nixon  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  1972  election  frauds  or  the  crimes 
committed  at  the  Watergate,  or  their 
cover-up?  (Senator  Goldwater  said  that  if 
Mr.  Nixon  had  been  "dishonest  about  this, 
then  I  think  the  Impeachment  would  cer- 
tainly come.") 

2.  Is  President  Nixon's  position  on  "execu- 
tive privilege"  an  abuse  of  Presidential 
power?  (Richard  Kleindlenst,  President  Nix- 
on's former  Attorney  General,  stated:  'If  the 
Congress  doesn't  agree  with  the  President  on 
executive  privilege,  it  can  impeach  him") 

3.  Is  President  Nixon  Impeachaole  for 
waging  a  war  in  Cambodia  without  congres- 
sional authority?  (The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  stated  that 
Congress  has  a  duty  to  consider  whether  the 
President  should  be  impeached  for  wag(:.g 
an  Illegal  war.) 

4.  Has  the  President  committed  an  abuse 
of  F>residont!al  power  by  impounding  funds 
voted  by  the  Congress?  (Recent  court  deci- 
sions have  held  that  the  President  la'^ks  the 
Constitutional  authority  to  so  act.) 

5.  Has  President  Nixon  improperly  inter- 
fered with  due  process  in  the  EUsberg-Penta- 
gon  Papers  trial? 

If  the  House  draws  up  a  Bill  of  Impeach- 
ment,  listi'-ig   the   charges,  and   if  after  in- 
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vestlgatlon  It  clearrthe  President,  he  Is  then 
exonerated. 

If  the  House  acting  as  a  Grand  Jury  finds 
(by  majority  vote)  merit  in  the  charges,  they 
would  send  an  Indictment  to  the  Senate  for 
trial.  The  Senate  acting  as  a  court  of  Im- 
peachment would  then  decide  whether  the 
President  is  Innocent  or  guilty.  A  two-thirds 
vote  would  be  necessary  for  conviction  and 
removal  from  office.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  presides  over  the  Senate  in 
Presidential  impeachments. 

If  the  Senate  then  found  him  Innocent, 
he  would  be  exonerated. 

In  this  system,  an  Innocent  man  has  noth- 
ing to  fear. 

If  the  President  Is  innocent,  his  Adminis- 
tration, his  party,  and  the  Presidency  will  be 
the  stronger  for  It. 

And  if  he  were  found  guilty,  he  would  be 
removed  from  office,  and  our  government, 
with  its  Ingenious  Constitutional  system  of 
separation  of  powers  and  checks-and-bal- 
ances  among  the  Executive  Branch,  the 
Legislative  Branch,  and  the  Judicial  Branch 
would  emerge  stronger  than  it  is  right  now. 

The  point  Is  that  impeachment  is  not  a 
process  designed  to  tear  the  fabric  of  our 
society. 

It  Is  a  process  designed  to  protect  that 
fabric,  and  to  preserve  our  system  of  govern- 
ment from  the  consequences  of  human 
frailty. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
much  bigger  than  any  President. 

And  It  Is  the  Presidency  which  must  be 
protected. 


PRECLUDING   FUTURE 
GATES" 


'WATER- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  information  of  our  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber,  I  thought  it  might  be 
helpful  to  elaborate  publicly  on  some 
brief  conversations  I  have  had  with  you 
and  other  Members,  relative  to  legisla- 
tion I  intend  to  introduce — as  soon  as  it 
can  be  drafted — which  might  roughly  be 
described  as  having  the  purpose  of  pre- 
cluding future  "Watergates." 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  my  belief  that  the  people  are 
looking  to  Congress  for  leadership.  The 
President  has  lost  credibility  in  this 
area,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  his  proposal  for  a  "study 
commission"  is  widely  regarded  as  a  stall 
and  a  smokescreen.  We  do  not  need  any 
more  "studies."  For  legislative  purposes, 
we  already  know  the  facts — and  have 
known  them  for  a  long  time.  The  central 
fact  is  the  problem  of  money  in  political 
campaigns.  What  we  need — now,  not  next 
year  or  later — is  a  plan  that  will  convince 
the  public  we  mean  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem. 

Basically,  I  will  be  making  two  pro- 
posals. The  first  is  that  we  establish  a 
new.  air-tight  governmental  mechanism 
to  draw  campaign  contributions  out  of 
subterranean  channels,  forcing  the  flow 
of  cash  to  the  surface,  where  the  press 
and  public  can  observe  it.  The  .second  is 
that  we  build  into  this  mechanism  a  ca- 
pability for  strict  enforcement  of  our  new 
rules — in  fact,  not  only  a  capability  but 
also  a  virtual  certainty  that  the  rules 
will  be  enforced  because  those  being 
policed — the  President  and  Congress — 
will  not  be  policing  themselves,  as  they 
are  now — but  only  in  theory— doing.  I 


would  like  to  add  at  this  point  that  both 
of  my  proposals,  as  I  now  see  them,  could 
be  enacted  directly  by  Congress  without 
resort  to  constitutional  amendments. 

I  will  propose  that  Congress  establish 
a  new  governmental  agency — a  special 
depository,  perhaps  known  as  the  "poli- 
tical campaign  bank,"  that  will  take  cus- 
tody of  all  funds  used  to  finance  cam- 
paigns for  the  Presidency,  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  It  would  work  this  way: 

Candidates  for  Federal  office  would  be 
required  to  establish  accounts  at  the 
bank.  The  candidates  and  committees 
making  them  then  would  be  barred  from 
receiving  campaign  contributions  direct- 
ly. Instead,  the  contributors  would  have 
to  pay  whatever  they  decide  to  give  into 
the  candidate's  account  at  the  bank.  The 
candidate  in  turn  would  be  free,  as  he  is 
now,  to  spend  these  campaign  fimds  as 
he  sees  fit,  but  he  would  never  lay  his 
hands  on  the  money.  The  funds  would 
be  released  by  the  bank  only  when  the 
candidate  authorized  it — in  wTiting — to 
pay  his  campaign  bills  for  him.  He  would 
not  be  billed  himself — the  bank  would 
be  billed. 

For  example,  the  candidate  would  so- 
licit contributions  and  then  decide  to  use 
some  of  this  money  to  buj',  say,  a  half 
hour  on  television.  The  bank  would  re- 
ceive the  contributions  and  then,  on  be- 
ing presented  with  the  bill  and  the  can- 
didate's authorization  to  pay  it,  would 
send  its  own  check  to  the  broadcasting 
station.  In  this  way,  a  record  would  be 
published  for  examination  by  the  press 
and  public.  The  transactions  would  be 
reported  as  they  occur.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, it  would  be  illegal  for  anyone  run- 
ning for  Federal  office,  or  for  his  agents, 
to  receive  or  spend  any  campaign  con- 
tributions without  having  the  exchange 
of  money  recorded  and  cleared  through 
the  bank. 

In  addition  organizations  and  groups 
supporting  a  candidate  or  candidates 
would  have  to  open  accounts  of  their  own 
at  the  bank.  Such  organizations  would 
be  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Na- 
tional Committees,  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committees  and  so  forth.  Each  would 
have  its  own  account  and  operate  under 
the  same  restrictions  as  the  candidate 
himself.  How  these  groups  apportion 
their  funds  among  the  candidates  they 
support  would  become  a  matter  of  public 
record.  Campaign  accounts  would  be 
opened,  too,  by  special -interest  groups 
for  that  portion  of  their  budgets  allo- 
cated to  electioneering.  For  example, 
campaign  kitties  established  by  lobbying 
organizations  would  have  to  be  deposited 
in  the  bank,  with  a  listing  of  all  contrib- 
utors to  the  kitty.  Then  the  lobbying  ex- 
ecutives would  direct  the  bank  to  pay  out 
one  sum  to  candidate  A,  a  second  sum 
to  candidate  B  and  so  forth. 

I  will  propose,  too,  as  I  have  said,  a 
mechanisrn  for  strict  enforcement  of 
these  regulations.  Because  I  am  consid- 
ering several  alternatives  at  this  time,  I 
will  not  detail  in  this  memorandum  my 
views  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 
However,  pending  consultations  with  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel,  I  do  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  new  system  will 
not  work  unless  we  make  it  work — by 
showing  that  we  mean  business.  This 


means,  necessarily,  that  we  must  no 
longer  rely  on  our  own  employees — the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate — to  review  our  compliance 
with  the  new  rules.  Obviously,  there  is  an 
inherent  conflict  of  interest  in  this  re- 
gard for  the  Clerk  and  the  Secretary, 
both  of  whom  serve  the  public  and  yet 
owe  their  tenure  to  us. 

I  would  add  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral falls  into  the  same  category,  since 
his  General  Accounting  Office  is  a  crea- 
ture of  Congress — and  therefore  we 
should  no  longer  rely  on  him,  either. 
Furthermore,  we  caimot  depend  on  the 
Attorney  General — a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee— to  prosecute  the  President  or 
his  campaign  officials  if  and  when  they 
violate  the  law.  What  I  have  in  mind, 
then,  is  an  agency  to  take  charge  of  the 
bank  that  would  have  an  arm's-length 
relationship  with  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches — and  yet  one  that 
would  not  be  so  isolated  from  the  centers 
of  power  in  government  as  to  lack  clout 
and  visibility.  On  this  point,  as  soon  as 
some  questions  are  resolved,  I  wUl  again 
be  communicating  with  House  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  appreciate  your 
keeping  these  proposals  in  mind  as  you 
and  other  Members  consider  what  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  doing  about  the  Water- 
gate scandal. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Helstoski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
10th  of  May.  Rumanians  everywhere  in 
the  free  world  observed  the  national  holi- 
day of  the  Rumanian  people,  recalling 
the  achievements  of  the  nation's  inde- 
pendence and  the  founding  of  the  King- 
dom of  Rumania. 

Since,  in  the  homeland,  the  traditional 
observance  of  the  holiday  has  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Communist  regime — with 
the  obvious  intent  of  weakening  the  peo- 
ple's will  for  freedom — our  commemora- 
tions have  the  added  meaning  of  protest 
against  the  country's  enslavement,  ex- 
pression of  hope  in  its  liberation,  besides 
keeping  alive  sacred  tradition. 

The  10th  of  May  is  the  national  holi- 
day of  the  Rumanian  people,  celebrating 
three  great  event.?  in  its  history. 

On  May  10,  1866.  Charles.  Prince  of 
Hollenzollern-Sigmaringen,  an  offspring 
of  the  southern  and  Catholic  branch  of 
the  Prus-sian  royal  family,  was  pro- 
claimed in  Bucharest  Prince  of  Rumania, 
and  thus  founded  the  Rumanian  dynasty. 
It  was  the  successful  outcome  of  the  na- 
tion's long  struggle  to  acquire  the  right 
of  electing  as  its  sovereign  a  member  of 
one  of  the  western  non-neighboring 
reigning  families  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  strifes  and  rivalries  among  native 
candidates  to  the  throne.  This  ardent 
wish,  thougn  officially  expressed  as  far 
back  as  1857  by  the  Mold3\ian  and  Wal- 
lacliian  Assemblies — the  "ad-hoc  Di- 
vans"— convened  as  a  result  of  the  Paris 
Treaty  of  1856,  was  nevertheless  oppcsed 
by  the  Russian  and  Austrian  empires, 
equally  disquieted  by  the  growth  in  power 
and  prestige  of  the  young  bordering  na- 
tion they  both  secretly  hoped  to  absorb 
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some  day.  It  was  due  to  unrelenting  ef- 
forts made  and  wise  steps  taken  by  Ru- 
manian patriots,  and  also  to  the  constant 
diplomatic  assistance  of  Napoleon  III, 
Emperor  of  the  French — to  whom  Prince 
Charles  was  related  through  the  Beau- 
harnais  and  Murat  families — that  all 
political  obstacles  were  gradually  re- 
moved and  what  was  to  be  the  prosperous 
and  glorious  reign  of  Charles  I  could  be 
inaugurated  on  May  10,  1866. 

Eleven  years  later,  on  May  10,  1877. 
during  the  turmoil  of  the  Russo-Turklsh 
War,  the  principality  of  Rimianla,  until 
then  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Sultan, 
proclaimed  her  independence  by  severing 
the  old  and  outdated  bonds  that  linked 
her  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  inde- 
pendence had  to  be  fought  out  on  the 
battlefields  south  of  the  Danube,  where 
the  yoimg  Rumanian  Army,  as  an  ally 
of  Russia,  played  a  noteworthy  part  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The 
Congress  of  Berlin  of  1878  confirmed  Ru- 
mania's independence  and  conferred 
Europe's  official  recognition,  a  bright 
page  in  the  country's  dreary  history 
though  marred,  unfortunately,  by  the 
loss  of  Bessarabia,  cynically  WTenched  by 
Czar  Alexander  II  and  his  government 
from  the  ally  who  helped  them  obtain 
victory  over  the  Turks. 

Another  4  years  elapsed  after  the  Ru- 
manian people  had  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence and  a  further  step  was  taken 
as  they  decided  to  raise  their  country  to 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  On  May  10,  1881, 
Charles  I  was  crowned,  by  the  will  of  his 
people,  King  of  Rumania.  A  prosperous 
era,  which  lasted  over  six  decades,  opened 
on  that  day  for  the  nation.  Its  apex  was 
attained  when  national  unity  within  the 
historic  boundaries  was  reached  after 
World  War  I.  The  socially  progressive 
country  had  now  become  a  factor  of 
peace  and  equilibrium  in  the  Southeast 
of  Europe. 

E>urlng  all  these  years  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  Rumanians  have  cherished 
and  revered  the  10th  of  May  as  their 
national  holiday,  the  anniversary  of 
happy  and  glorious  events  in  their  his- 
tory, in  which  achievements  of  mon- 
archy and  people  were  interwoven.  It 
remains  the  symbol  of  their  permanency 
and  perseverance  through  woes  and 
hardships  to  reach  the  ultimate  end  of 
freedom  and  well-being. 

The  ruthless  foreign  rule  which  now 
oppresses  the  Rumanian  nation  has  not 
been  able  to  uproot  the  people's  attach- 
ment to  the  traditional  celebration  of  the 
10th  of  May.  In  order  to  try  and  alter 
at  least  its  significance,  offlciad  celebra- 
tions were  shifted  from  the  10th  to  the 
9th  of  May.  anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
victory.  But,  even  though  flags  are  now 
hoisted  on  May  9th,  Rumanians  in  their 
captive  homeland  celebrate  in  their 
hearts  on  the  following  day,  awaiting 
with  faith  and  courage  of  new  times, 
when  freedom  shall  be  restored  to  them. 


CONGRESSMAN  RODINO  URGES 
CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  10,  our  colleague,  Peter  Rodino, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  testifying  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees,  noted  the 
growing  public  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Congress,  proposed  that  the  congression- 
al committees  be  realigned  in  accordance 
with  the  overriding  national  concerns, 
and  urged  that  all  committee  processes 
must  be  opened  up. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  have  been  gratified  by  the 
fact  that  Chairman  Rodino  has  been 
vigorous  in  his  efforts  to  open  all  Judi- 
ciary Committee  meetings  to  public  scru- 
tiny. Furthermore,  he  has  taken  addi- 
tional steps  to  promote  further  progres- 
sive reforms  within  our  committee. 
Chairman  Rodino  has  appointed  a  spe- 
cial ad  hoc  subcommittee  to  undertake  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  full 
committee's  internal  structure  and  to 
study  the  full  committee's  entire  juris- 
dictional structure  with  the  ultimate  goal 
of  making  recommendations  as  to  how 
the  overall  committee  workload  might 
best  be  distributed  among  the  subcom- 
mittees. Chairman  Rodino  named  me  to 
head  the  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee, 
and  in  selecting  members  of  this  group, 
he  demonstrated  his  particular  concern 
with  the  need  to  assure  effective  partici- 
pation by  newer  and  younger  committee 
members  by  appointing  junior  members 
of  the  full  committee  who,  despite  their 
lack  of  seniority  have,  in  Chairman 
RoDiNo's  words,  "the  advantages  of  a  new 
and  fresh  vision." 

Mr.   Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  all  Members  take  the  time  to  read 
Congressman  Rodino's  remarks  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Committees: 
Statement  op  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr..  Chair- 
man OF  the  Committee  on  the  Jttdiciabt, 
House  or  Representatives.  Before  Select 
Committee     on     Committees.     THtrRSDAV, 
May  10,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
appear  here  today  before  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  to  Study 
House  Rules  X  and  XI.  As  you  know,  I 
strongly  supported  the  creation  of  this  com- 
mittee and  I  strongly  support  Its  work.  When 
the  House  was  debating  Its  creation,  I  took 
the  floor  to  describe  the  then  Just  potential 
Select  Committee  as  "a  major  step  forward 
in  our  efforts  to  breathe  a  new  and  vigorous 
life  Into  the  organization  of  the  Congress." 
I  remain  equally  so  convinced  today. 

I  think  the  overwhelming  majority  by 
which  the  resolution  creating  the  Select 
Committee  was  passed  amply  attests  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  colleagues  share  my 
convictions  about  the  Importance  of  your 
work.  And  I  think  the  rising  public  discon- 
tent with  our  governmental  institutions — 
Congress  prominently  among  them — attests 
to  the  felt  need  by  the  general  population  for 
a  relnvigoratlon  of  the  Congressional 
structure. 

I  think  It  safe  to  say  that  both  our  own 
Internal  concern,  and  that  of  the  public.  Is 
well-placed.  Democracy  Is  a  fragile  institu- 
tion, and  those  elements — the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  Judicial — which  combine 
to  maintain  It  have  the  enormous  responsl- 
bUlty  of  recognizing  that  fragility  and  re- 
specting It,  always  mindful  that  the  under- 
lying tenet  of  democratic  government  Is  the 
finest  to  which  a  nation  can  aspire.  IncreM- 
ingly  In  this  century,  however,  that  respon- 
slbUlty  has  been  unsuccessfully  met  by  the 


Congress,  which  has  been  aptly  described  as 
"the  keystone  In  the  governmental  arch."  ■ 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  Intend  no  In- 
jection of  partisanship  here.  The  conflicts 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  which  are  so  much  before  us  these 
days  are  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  the  White 
House  being  occupied  by  an  executive  of  a 
party  other  than  that  which  possesses  a  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  of  the  Congress.  But 
more  Important  for  the  long  term  are  those 
conflicts  which  are  the  result  of  competing 
Institutions — one  vested  with  the  obligation 
to  legislate  and  to  oversee,  the  other  lodged 
with  the  responsibility  of  executing  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Unless  each  branch  of  govern- 
ment effectively  and  responsibility  fulfills  Its 
constitutional  obligations — and  obviously 
confilct  Is  a  necessary  component  of  this 
process — the  public  weal  Is  111  served. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  Congress — 
the  legislative  arm  of  our  democracy — has 
not  performed  without  significant  fallings.  I 
would  venture  to  say  also  that  these  fallings 
are  becoming  more  apparent,  and  exacer- 
bated. In  recent  years.  As  one  recent  student 
of  Congress  has  observed : 

"ITlhe  Congress  has  abandoned  much  of 
Its  earlier  power,  has  all  too  often  been  the 
mere  attender  to  legislative  details  while  the 
President  exercises  nearly  the  whole  of  na- 
tional leadership,  and  has  displayed  an  un- 
healthy Inability — or,  more  accurately,  un- 
willingness— to  organize  and  function  as  a 
contemporary  Institution  of  government." ' 

Confronted  with  an  executive  branch  ex- 
ceeding 2  million  individuals,  we  have  a  staff 
mlnlscule  by  comparison.  Confronted  with  a 
national  population  exceeding  200,000,000  In- 
dividuals, we  must  cope  with  innumerable 
problems  ranging  from  the  difficulty  of  an 
elderly  citizen  in  receiving  his  Social  Security 
check  to  Issues  of  profound  national  Import. 
Confronted  with  a  society  characterized  by 
Increasingly  complex  Interrelationships  and 
technology,  we  are,  in  the  main,  generallsts. 

These  conditions  In  part  explain.  If  they 
do  not  Justify,  the  posture  In  which  we  find 
ourselves.  We  have  become  supplicants  to 
the  executive,  awaiting  Its  decisions  and  Ita 
dispositions.  For  example,  we  call  upon  the 
Administration  to  submit  tax  reform  legis- 
lation. Yet  the  Congress  Is  the  legislative 
body,  and  It  Is  only  In  this  centxiry  that  we 
have  Increasingly  surrendered  our  legisla- 
tive Initiative,  which  used  to  account  for  the 
Congress,  not  the  executive,  drafting  and 
preparing  legislative  proposals.  We  question 
the  aggrandizement  of  power  by  the  execu- 
tive, yet  we  turn  over  to  it  authority  to  set 
wage  and  price  controls,  couching  guidelines 
in  only  the  most  general  of  terms  and  in 
effect  mandating  the  executive  to  govern  the 
economy  free  of  legislative  restraint  and 
constraint. 

I  do  not  happily  make  these  observations. 
I  certainly  intend  no  personal  criticism. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  Is  the  decay  of 
this  Institution  In  which  we  serve.  We  can- 
not seek  responsibility  unless  we  can  bear 
Its  burdens,  and  In  too  many  cases  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  feasible. 

Compounding  these  difficulties,  some  of 
which  perhaps  just  cannot  be  resolved  by  a 
legislative  body  of  435  members  attempting 
to  cope  with  our  present-day  society.  Is  our 
poor  preparation  for  even  essaying  such  an 
attempt. 

We  have  devised  a  committee  structure, 
and  that  is  proper  and  even  essential.  As 
two  students  of  the  Congress  have  written. 
"Through  its  extensive  committee  specializa- 
tion the  House  of  Representatives  at  its  best 
performs  as  a  persistent  and  often  bother- 
some accountant  for  the  activities  of  govern- 
mental agencies."'  We  must  be  able  to  de- 
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vote  particularized  attention  to  issues,  and 
committees  enable  this.  We  must  be  able  to 
develop  expertise  among  members,  and  serv- 
ice on  committees  enables  this. 

But  we  must  also  have  a  committee  struc- 
ture which  enhances  the  advantages  of  such 
an  approach.  In  some  respects,  at  least,  we 
do  not.  For  example.  In  a  nation  wherein 
almost  80%  of  the  populace  lives  In  urban 
areas,  we  have  no  single  committee  devoted 
to  urban  problems.  Rather,  those  problems 
peculiar  to  urban  areas — or  at  least  most 
pronounced  in  urban  areas — are  scattered 
throughout  the  House  committees,  with 
housing  in  one  committee,  waste  treatment 
in  another,  health  care  delivery  In  another. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  unequivocally  con- 
demn this  situation.  I  think  there  is  wel- 
come utility  In  having  a  certain  fertility  of 
views  and  insights,  and  having  a  structure 
which  allows  for  the  contributions  of  several 
committees,  and  the  members  thereof,  does 
encourage  this  fertility.  Moreover,  I  don't 
know  that  any  problem  In  our  cities  can  be 
discretely  isolated  from  Its  analogue  In  rural 
areas,  thereby  warranting  labeling  a  given 
Issue  as  "urban."  But  I  do  know  that  Con- 
gress, well  aware  of  the  crisis  In  our  cities, 
has  concerted,  identifiable  entity  attempts 
to  cope  with  this  crisis. 

There  Is  another  aspect  to  this  Issue,  and 
one  with  which  I  am  particularly  familiar 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. This  Is  the  problem  of  overlapping 
jurisdictions.  For  example,  the  Committee 
which  I  am  prlvUeged  to  Chair  has  Jurisdic- 
tion as  to  corrections.  Yet,  Jurisdiction  as  to 
employment  of  offenders  In  prison  Is  lodged 
with  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee: 
Jurisdiction  as  to  Social  Security  coverage  of 
these  offenders  working  in  prison  resides 
In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  and 
Jurisdiction  as  to  the  use  of  excess  food  com- 
modities for  contribution  to  prisons  Is  re- 
posed In  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  egregious  situation 
exists  with  regard  to  the  Issue  of  drugs.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  Jurisdiction 
in  this  area.  But  so  too  does  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Now,  the 
President  has  proposed  aligning  the  drug  en- 
deavors of  the  executive  branch  In  one 
agency — the  Department  of  Justice — and  as 
to  this  agency,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  oversight  Jurisdiction.  This  even  further 
confuses  the  House's  posture  vls-a-vls  this 
issue,  and  I  must  confess  that  I,  for  one, 
am  most  concerned  about  the  at  least  seem- 
ingly diffuse  structural  manner  by  which 
the  House  Is  dealing  with  what  I  consider 
a  most  serious  Issue  for  All  Americans. 

Still  another  example  of  this  dispersal  of 
jurisdiction  exists  with  regard  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  an  exceedingly 
Important  body  of  law  which  sets  the  param- 
eters of  how  the  executive  deals  with  the 
public  and  with  the  Congress.  This  legisla- 
tion was  originally  brought  to  the  Floor  of 
the  House  more  than  25  years  ago  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Tet  today,  leg- 
islation to  substantively  change  this  Act 
may  be  referred  either  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttee  or  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  juris- 
dictional confusion,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  members  of  this  Committee 
are  far  more  aware  than  I  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem.  Nevertheless,  even  knowing 
of  your  appreciation  of  this  problem,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  I  consider  It  a  most  serious 
one  and  one  which  must  be  addressed  and 
resolved.  The  assessment  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  in  Its  1970 
statement,  entitled  "Making  Congress  More 
Effective,"  very  cogently  sums  up  this  situa- 
tion: 

"Too  many  committees  and  subcommittees 
fragment  broad  policy  issues  Into  bits  and 


pieces  of  legislation.  There  Is  inadequate 
communication  between  separate.  Independ- 
ent power  centers.  The  coordination  essential 
to  consistent  and  coherent  decision  making 
Is  lacking.  Review  of  agency  performance  is 
badly  subdivided  and  variable  In  quality, 
often  focused  upon  trivia  while  neglecting 
evaluative  Inquiries  Into  over-all  achieve- 
ment. Continuous  feedback  review  of  agency 
progress  on  approved  projects  and  ongoing 
programs  Is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule." 

A  third  component  of  the  House's  difficulty 
In  coping  with  the  responsibilities  placed 
upon  us  lies  In  our  Inability  to  obtain  all  of 
the  Information  which  we  need  to  act  wisely. 
This  situation  has  several  facets.  First,  we 
must  rely  upon  the  executive  for  most  of  the 
Information  which  we  receive.  Yet,  often 
this  means  that  the  Congress,  which  has  a 
responsibility  to  monitor  the  executive,  can 
become  Its  plant  cohort.  Knowledge  Is  power, 
and  he  who  controls  the  Input  of  knowledge 
win  Inevitably  control  the  exercise  of  power. 
Of  course,  a  resistant  executive  will  exac- 
erbate this  situation,  but  we  cannot  merely 
shuffle  all  the  blame  off  to  the  executive 
branch.  The  basic  problem  lies  In  our  having 
to  seek  the  beneficence  of  the  executive 
branch  by  the  bestowal  of  Information,  not 
In  the  reluctance  of  the  executive  to  Inform 
us. 

A  second  facet  lies  in  the  Inability  to 
utilize  effectively  the  Information  we  do 
have.  In  part,  this  stems  from  Inadequate 
staff — both  In  terms  of  numbers,  and  some- 
times In  terms  of  ability.  In  part.  It  stems 
from  a  given  Member  serving  on  numerous 
subcommittees,  if  not  different  committees. 
Given  a  finite  amount  of  time,  there  Is  no 
way  to  attend  three  subcommittee  meetings 
all  scheduled  at  one  time,  nor  to  absorb  the 
Information  necessary  to  act  with  full  know- 
ledge In  each  of  these  subcommittees. 

I  know  that  computerization  is  a  popular 
topic,  and  I  support  the  efforts  of  the  House 
to  Introduce  modern  technological  advances 
In  Information  gathering  and  disseminating. 
But  I  would  caution  that  the  ultimate  Issue 
Is  one  of  digesting  Information,  and  that  re- 
quires time — something  beyond  the  reach 
of  computers  to  provide  us. 

A  third  facet  of  the  Information  absorption 
problem  lies  in  the  fragmented  approach 
which  we  take.  Each  us,  as  a  committee  mem- 
ber, concentrates  on  these  aspects  of  govern- 
ment and  society  which  lie  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  our  committee.  While  this  con- 
centration has  obvious  merits.  It  also.  I  fear, 
has  the  result  of  sometime  obscuring  the 
forest  by  surrounding  us  with  a  lot  of  trees. 
Someone  must  put  all  the  separate  pieces  to- 
gether, and  I  fear  that  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  effectively  achieve  such  a  synthesis. 

I  mentioned  the  problem  of  staff  earlier, 
as  one  component  of  the  Information  Issue, 
and  I  want  to  focus  on  this  for  a  moment. 
By  and  large,  I  would  say  that  Congressional 
staffs  are  capable.  Often,  they  are  Invaluable 
to  us.  But,  there  Is  a  certain  paradox  In  the 
way  we  go  about  things.  I  would  suggest  that 
there  Is  Inherent  in  most  people  a  need  for 
recognition  and  appreciation.  And  certainly, 
the  more  able  the  Individual,  the  more  de- 
served Is  such  recognition.  Yet,  by  the  nature 
of  things.  Congressional  staff  are  nameless 
Individuals,  the  alter  egos,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Members  for  whom  they  work.  Consequently, 
often  those  who  are  most  able  also  are  most 
likely  to  leave  Congressional  service  most 
quickly,  for  they  do  not  in  fact  receive  rec- 
ognition. Nor  do  they  have  the  power  to 
effect  events,  save  through  persuading  their 
employer  to  act  as  they,  had  they  the  power, 
would  act.  Finally,  they  do  not  even  have 
security,  since  they  can  be  fired  at  a  Mem- 
ber's whim. 

I  thtak  this  Is  a  serious  situation.  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  are  solutions,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  departure  of  able  staff  Is  a  constant 
In  the  Congress,  and  this  constant  contrib- 


utes to  diminishing  our  Institutional  effec- 
tiveness. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  procedural 
reform.  One  of  the  most  readily  identifiable 
defects  of  the  House  has  been  Its  tendency 
towards  secrecy.  The  attitude,  whether  con- 
sciously felt  or  Just  developed  through  the 
accretion  of  tradition,  seems  to  have  been 
that  what  the  public  does  not  know  cannot 
hurt  us.  I  think  It  Imperative  that  the  com- 
mittee process  be  opened  up  to  public 
scurtlny  and  public  awareness. 

I  think,  aLso,  that  there  is  a  sometimes 
unremarked,  but  Important,  aspect  to  this 
process  of  openness — one  which  hopefully 
will  be  more  or  less  a  fall-out  from  open 
meetings  and  publicly  disclosed  votes.  This 
Is  the  accomplishment  of  public  education. 
In  certain  respects,  there  is  little  that  we  can 
do  about  heightening  public  awareness.  Our 
body  consists  of  438  Members;  the  Senate  has 
only  100.  Our  constituents  now  approach  the 
500,000  mark:  Senators  represent  entire 
States;  and  the  President  has  a  national 
constituency.  Thus,  the  focusing  of  public 
attention  on  our  doings — largely  a  role  ful- 
filled by  coverage  by  the  media — Is  a  difficult 
enterprise.  I  think  the  result  is  unfortu- 
nate, because  there  Is  nothing  like  the  In- 
vigorating air  of  public  scrutiny  to  encour- 
age responsible  action.  While  there  Is  little 
we  can  do  directly  to  generate  that  media 
coverage  which  will  open  the  doors  to  this 
public  concern,  hopefully  by  opening  our 
own  doors,  the  media,  and  thereby  the  pub- 
lic, will  be  encouraged  to  enter. 

In  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  I  can  be  con- 
tent. The  litany  of  woes  which  I  have  recited 
is  no  arcane  Incantation,  privately  devised 
and  only  personally  perceived.  The  very 
existence  of  your  Committee  is  concrete 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  all,  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  share  a  deep  concern  about 
this  institution,  the  Congress,  which  we  In- 
habit and  which  we  help  to  shape.  The  major 
burden  Is,  at  least  formally,  upon  your 
shoulders  to  respond  to  that  concern,  but  I 
would  say  that  I  have  confidence  that  the 
burden  will  be  met. 

Of  course,  each  of  us  bears  responsibility, 
as  well,  for  fashioning  a  better  Institution. 
And  I  would  venture  that  those  of  us  who 
are  honored  to  be  chairmen  of  committees 
of  the  House  have  a  somewhat  greater  share 
In  this,  for  by  the  nature  of  things,  we 
have  the  obligation  to  encourage  our  col- 
leagues to  join  In  making  the  committee 
structure — the  base  of  the  Congressional  sys- 
tem— vital  and  meaningful. 

In  my  own  Committee,  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  helping  to  bring  about  changes 
which  I  think  the  present  circumstances 
compel  and  which  should  be  welcomed.  For 
example,  I  encouraged  and  supported  the  es- 
tablishment In  our  rules  of  a  provision  to 
conduct  all  Committee  meetings — whether  of 
the  full  Committee  or  subcommltee,  wheth- 
er hearings  or  mark-up  sessions — in  public. 
In  light  of  what  I  said  earlier,  I  should  think 
my  concern  for  this  positive  step  forward 
would  be  apparent. 

In  addition,  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  p>ersonal 
responsibility  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  bring  about,  within  the  Committee  Itself, 
a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  our  own  In- 
ternal structure.  Ultimately,  If  a  meaningful 
change  Is  to  be  brought  about  In  the  work- 
ings of  the  entire  Congress,  It  is  essential 
that  each  of  \is  as  Individual  Members  must 
seek  improvements  In  the  manner  In  which 
we  are  able  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  our 
Committees.  ^ 

To  encourage  and  facUltate  this  type  of 
Important  self-appralsal  within  our  Commit- 
tee. 1  have  appointed  a  Special  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee of  the  Majority  party  to  under- 
take a  study  of  the  Conmilttee's  entire  juris- 
dictional structure  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  our  overall  workload 
might   best   be  distributed   among  our  own 
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Subcommittees.  Representative  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeler.  who  Is  accompanying  me  to- 
day, was  appointed  by  me  as  Chairman  of 
this  group.  The  group  also  Includes  Repre- 
sentatives James  R.  Mann.  Barbara  Jordan, 
Elizabeth  Holtzman.  and  Wayne  Owens. 

In  selecting  this  group  I  have  been  espe- 
cially concerned  with  the  need  to  assure 
effective  participation  by  the  newer  and 
younger  Members  of  Congress  who.  despite 
their  lack  of  seniority,  have  the  advantages 
of  a  new  and  fresh  vision. 

Subsequently,  the  ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  my 
distinguished  Colleague,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Hutchinson  of  Michigan,  designated 
three  Republican  Members  to  work  closely 
with  the  Subcommittee:  Representatives 
Robert  McClory.  Trent  Lott  and  Harold  V. 
Froehllch. 

This  Subcommittee  was  worked  dlUge'ntly 
and  has  Issued  a  draft  report  which  the  full 
Democratic  Caucus  of  our  Conmilttee  will 
soon  consider.  I.  for  one.  am  deeply  Impressed 
by  the  wisdom  embodied  In  the  Subcommit- 
tee's recommendations.  I  am  hopeful  that 
with  some  modifications  which  we  are  now 
considering  we  can  use  the  report  in  this 
Congress  to  begin  an  orderly  reorganization 
In  this  Congess. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  report  of 
the  Kastenmeler  Subcommittee  will  be  of 
interest  to  your  Committee  and  I  would  like 
to  submit  It  for  your  consideration.  In  ad- 
dition. I  will  also  be  very  pleased  to  keep 
this  Committee  abreast  of  the  organizational 
changes  which  we  are  continuing  to  bring 
about  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  discussing  changes  which  have  already 
been  brought  about  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  also  to  mention  the  mat- 
ter of  Minority  staff.  Because  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  expert  and  adequate 
staff.  I  have  strongly  supported  the  Minority's 
stalling  needs,  and  they  have  In  this  Con- 
gress already  hired  4  additional  professionals. 
In  fact,  the  ratio  of  Minority  professional 
staff  to  Majority  Is  now  In  excess  of  1  to  2. 

Another  effort  which  I  think  will  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  committee  operation  Is  the 
sharing  of  significant  work,  so  that  no  one 
subcommittee  Is  overloaded  with  too  much 
work,  and  so  that  no  one  subcommittee  Is 
characterized  by  such  mundane  matters  as 
to  discourage  the  Interest  and  efforts  of  the 
members  thereof.  I  think  this  approach  will 
generate  a  heightened  Interest  and  concern 
by  Committee  members,  thereby  Inevitably 
producing  a  better  work  product. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  presumptuous  In  out- 
lining some  of  the  reforms  undertaken  In  our 
Committee.  I  realize  that  different  times 
call  for  different  approaches,  and  that  dif- 
ferent Committees  may  require  differing  op- 
erations. But  I  do  think  we  are  moving — 
and  quite  quickly.  In  fact — In  the  direction 
of  openness,  competence,  and  responsibility, 
which  are  the  basic  premises  for  the  Congress 
as  R  whole. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  major  burden  Is  upon 
your  distinguished  Committee  to  cope  with 
the  House  as  an  institution.  Certainly,  the 
particularized  expertise  which  you  will  bring 
to  this  effort  will  have  a  telling  effect  on  what 
steps  the  House  takes.  However,  there  are 
some  suggestions  which  I  would  like  to  offer, 
with  the  confidence  that  in  the  context  of 
your  extensive  deliberations,  these  will  be 
given  due  consideration. 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  Committees 
should  be  more  rationally  structured,  with 
overlapping  Jurisdictions  resolved  where  this 
Is  possible.  I  think  this  would  contribute  to 
a  more  responsive  Congress,  and  that  It  would 
enable  the  public  and  the  Congress  to  better 
perceive  what  In  fact  is  being  done  with  re- 
gard to  a  given  issue. 

Second,  I  think  consideration  should  be 
given  to  committee  alignments  In  accordance 
with  mutually  agreed  overriding  national 
concerns — such  as  urban  problems,  civil  and 


criminal  justice,  and  the  environment.  Of 
course,  to  a  considerable  extent,  this  Is  al- 
restdy  the  case.  Perhaps,  just  the  mere  re- 
naming of  committees  would  adequately  re- 
flect a  Congressional  concern  which  has  al- 
ready been  articulated  by  virtue  of  what  these 
committees  already  do. 

Third.  I  would  suggest  consideration  of  a 
Congressional  civil  service,  much  like  the 
civil  service  which  exists  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Congressional  employees  are  en- 
titled to  Job  security.  Moreover,  they  should 
be  governed  by  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  provi- 
sions, much  as  federal  employees  already  are. 
I  think  that  these  steps  could  perhaps  en- 
hance the  stature  of  Congressional  service, 
thereby  attracting  and.  more  Importantly,  re- 
taining qualified  personnel. 

Fourth,  we  must  improve  our  Information 
gathering  and  digesting  resources.  As  I  ad- 
verted to  earlier,  I  do  not  think  computeriza- 
tion is  the  sole  answer,  but  I  do  think  that  it 
can  help. 

Fifth,  I  think  consideration  should  be  given 
to  enabling  members  to  move  from  commit- 
tee to  committee  without  sacrificing  senior- 
ity. Thereby,  a  member  perhaps  better  suited 
for  one  committee  than  another  would  not 
have  a  disincentive  to  remove  himself  from 
the  committee  where  he  is  somewhat  mis- 
placed. In  addition,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  number  of  committees  on  which 
a  member  may  serve.  Perhaps  service  on  more 
than  one  committee  does  not  In  fact  work 
well. 

Sixth,  I  think  the  conunittee  processes 
must  be  opened  up.  We  have  been  making 
significant  steps  in  this  direction,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  support  them. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  ultimate  answers. 
The  problems  which  I  have  been  discussing, 
8knd  with  which  you  are  dealing  daily  on  this 
Conunittee.  have  been  considered  for  many 
years  by  experts,  both  within  the  Congress 
and  outside  of  it.  Were  a  perfect  solution 
available,  I  think  It  would  have  been  heard 
from  by  now.  But  we  can  do  bettex:  we  can 
Improve.  I  think  It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
do  so.  The  times  allow  for  no  less,  nor  should 
our  consciences. 


NEW  PRESroENTIAL  ELECTIONS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  8 
I  proposed  that  new  Presidential  elec- 
tions called  by  Congress  would  be  the 
most  constructive  solution  to  the  Water- 
gate affair.  I  pointed  out  that  an  Im- 
peachment effort  would  not  only  be  time 
consuming,  but  more  ImportanUy,  would 
further  depress  public  confidence  in 
government,  rather  than  restore  it. 

The  full  nightmare  that  could  develop 
from  impeachment  proceedings  is  vividly 
described  in  an  article  by  columnist 
Stewart  Alsop  which  appeared  in  the 
latest  issue  of  Newsweek  and  was  re- 
printed in  the  May  20.  1973,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  I  submit  the  text  of 
that  article  for  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  would  presumably  be  re- 
quired for  Congress  to  call  new  Presiden- 
tial elections,  as  I  have  recommended. 
One  might  assume  that  the  time  required 
to  ratify  a  constitutional  amendment 
would  make  this  proposal  impractical  as 
a  response  to  Watergate.  I  want  to  point 
out.  however,  that  the  most  recent 
amendment  to  the  Constitution — voting 
rights    for    18-year-olds — took    only    4 


months  to  ratify.  The  average  ratification 
time  for  the  last  four  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  was  15  months. 

This  illustrates  that  the  constitutional 
amendment  process  can  be  expeditious 
when  the  Congress  and  the  public  are 
faced  with  a  pressing  problem  and  gen- 
erally agree  upon  a  solution. 

Certainly  the  months  that  might  be 
required  to  ratify  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  enable  the  Congress  to  call 
new  Presidential  elections  would  be  pref- 
erable to  as  many  or  more  months  of  im- 
peachment proceedings.  Whereas,  as  Mr. 
Alsop  notes,  impeachment  proceedings 
would  shackle  and  debilitate  the  execu- 
tive branch,  new  elections — or  even  the 
propect  of  new  elections — In  which  the 
Incumbent  President  and  Vice  President 
could  run  if  they  so  chose,  would  tend  to 
revive  public  confidence  in  our  demo- 
cratic system  and,  in  the  end,  would  cre- 
ate a  new  mandate  for  executive  leader- 
ship. 

My  proposal  for  new  Presidential  elec- 
tions is  spelled  out  in  a  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  547,  which  would  amend 
the  Constitution  to  permit  the  Congress 
by  statute  to  call  for  new  Presidential 
elections  whenever,  in  its  judgment,  "the 
President  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people  to  so  great  an  extent  that  he  can 
no  longer  effectively  perform  his  respon- 
sibilities." 

In  view  of  the  considerable  interest  this 
proposal  has  generated,  I  am  circulating 
it  for  cosponsorship  in  the  House,  and 
will  reintroduce  it  with  cospor^ors  on  or 
about  May  29,  1973.  I  am  hopeful  that 
hearings  on  this  proposal  will  be  held 
without  delay  by  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Stewart  Alsop  article  to  which  I 
referred,  entitled  "Presidency:   Accept- 
able on  What  Terms?",  follows: 
F>RESiDENcy:     Acceptable   on   What   Terms? 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

For  those  who  enjoy  Imagining  nightmares 
(and  there  are  a  good  many  of  us),  here  Is 
one  to  chlU  the  blood : 

All  the  spring  and  summer  of  1973.  and 
still  deep  Into  the  autumn,  the  headlines 
and  the  television  news  shows  are  dominated 
by  the  Watergate  affair.  The  affair  becomes  a 
three-ring  circus,  the  main  rings  being  the 
Sam  Ervln  show  In  the  Senate,  the  Investi- 
gations of  the  "special  prosecutor"  and  the 
trials  of  those  Indicted  by  the  grand  jury. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  sideshows,  and  new 
and  sensational  charges  and  countercharges 
appear  almost  dally. 

As  the  complex,  tedious,  nauseating,  fasci- 
nating and  seemingly  endless  story  unfolds, 
the  President's  standing  In  the  polls  and 
his  prestige  at  home  and  abroad  sink  in- 
exorably. Circumstantial  evidence  tends  to 
Involve  the  President  directly  in  the  scandal, 
r.nd  so  does  the  testimony  of  men  trying 
desperately  to  save  their  own  skins.  More 
and  more  people  come  to  believe  that  the 
President  himself  was  responsible  both  for 
the  original  Intelligence  and  political- 
sabotage  operation  and  for  the  attempt  to 
cover  It  up.  By  autumn,  the  people  who  so 
believe  constitute  a  decisive  majority. 

By  autumn,  what  was  only  whispered  In 
the  spring  Is  being  advocated  openly — im- 
peachment. In  late  autumn,  a  move  to  im- 
peach President  Nixon  for  compounding  a 
felony  and  for  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors Is  made  In  the  House.  After  bitter 
debate,  the  Impeachment  motion  passes  by 
a  slim  majority. 

The  scene  now  moves  to  the  Senate.  In 
accordance  with  the  Constitution,  It  Is  trans- 
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formed  Into  a  court,  presided  over  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger,  to  sit  In  judgment 
over  the  President.  Again  the  debate  Is  bitter, 
and  this  time  prolonged.  The  trial  vote  Is 
for  conviction,  by  a  majority- -but  a  major- 
ity short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds.  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  Is  still  President  of  the  United 
States. 

That  Is  the  nightmare,  and  for  those  who 
understand  its  meaning,  it  Is  about  as 
nightmarish  as  It  could  be.  Consider  the  past. 
In  1868,  President  Andrew  Johnson  was  Im- 
peached, ostensibly  for  removing  Secretary  of 
War  Edwin  Stanton  from  office  against  the 
express  wishes  of  Congress,  In  fact  for  at- 
tempting to  follow  President  Lincoln's 
policy  of  reconciliation  toward  the  South. 
The  Impeachment  failed  of  conviction  by 
one  vote,  and  Johnson  remained  In  office  un- 
til the  end  of  his  terra. 

The  era  that  followed  Is.  except  for  the 
Civil  War  Itself,  the  most  tragic  In  American 
history.  In  the  South,  "Reconstruction"  re- 
placed reconciliation,  the  southern  states 
were  treated  as  occupied  enemy  territory,  and 
the  Carpetbaggers,  the  Scalawags  and  the 
Ku  Kluxers  flourished.  In  the  North,  the 
robber  barons  rode  high,  and  money  corrup- 
tion reached  Into  the  White  House  Itself. 

But  at  least  when  Andrew  Johnson  was 
Impeached,  he  had  only  a  few  months  left 
In  office.  Richard  Nixon's  terms  runs  until 
noon.  Jan.  20.  1977.  At  least  when  Andrew 
Johnson  was  Impeached,  the  United  States 
was  a  minor  power,  not  much  Involved  In 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  protected  by  its 
oceanic  moats.  At  least  when  Andrew  John- 
son was  impeached,  there  were  no  Intercon- 
tinental missiles,  and  no  nuclear  warheads. 

These  differences  suggest  why  the  notion 
of  the  Impeachment  of  Richard  Nixon  is  so 
nightmarish  a  nightmare.  They  also  sug- 
gest why  the  odds  still  favor,  not  impeach- 
ment, but  some  other  outcome — perhaps 
vindication  for  the  President,  perhaps  an 
uncomfortable  standoff,  perhaps  some  now 
unforeseeable  outcome  agreed  upon  in  ad- 
vance. 

For  the  nightmare  Is  hardly  less  than  a 
prescription  for  the  decapitation  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  time  of  great  danger.  A 
President  Nixon  who  had  been  Impeached, 
and  whose  Impeachment  had  failed  of  con- 
viction by  a  narrow  margin,  would  be  no 
real  President  at  all.  He  would  be  a  power- 
less figurehead,  robbed  of  all  power  to  lead, 
left  only  the  power  to  obstruct.  And  the  Im- 
peachment and  the  Senate  trial  would  leave 
this  country  divided  more  bitterly  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew 
Johnson  failed  by  a  single  vote. 

Given  the  scenario  outlined  above,  what 
other  outcome  might  be  possible?  In  con- 
sidering that  question.  It  Is  worth  recalling 
the  story  of  the  first  few  days  after  the 
halr's-breadth  defeat  of  Richard  Nlxon  by 
John  F.  Kennedy  In  1960. 

The  election  was  on  Tuesday.  Nov.  8.  After 
he  had  conceded  to  Kennedy.  Nlxon  flew 
from  California  to  Washington,  and  then  to 
Key  Blscayne.  with  Mrs.  Nlxon  and  a  little 
band  of  hardcore  Nlxonltes^secretary  Rose 
Mary  Woods.  Robert  Finch.  Herb  Kline,  Don 
Hughes,  one  or  two  others. 

In  Key  Blscayne.  he  got  a  number  of  tele- 
phone calls  from  major  supporters  urging 
him  to  contest  the  election,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  stolen.  More  Important,  he 
got  word  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  an  old  ally 
that  the  FBI  had  proof  of  massive  vote  steal- 
ing In  Illinois,  Texas  and  elsewhere. 

According  to  his  book  "Six  Crises,"  Nlxon 
did  not  make  the  final  decision  not  to  con- 
test the  election  until  some  days  later,  when 
he  had  returned  to  Washington.  But  one  of 
those  who  was  with  him  at  Key  Blscayne 
remembers  his  first,  instinctive  reaction.  He 
might  win  the  presidency  by  demanding  a 
recount,  he  said,  but  only  at  the  price  of 
chaos  and  bitterness,  and  "I  would  not  want 
the  presidency  on  those  terms." 


A  few  days  later,  he  met  with  President- 
elect Kennedy  and  promised  to  lead  "the  loyal 
opposition." 

There  are  those — and  In  this  respect  the 
lady  liberals  seem  especially  venemous — who 
are  quite  convinced  that  Richard  M.  Nlxon 
Is  not  a  human  being  at  all.  but  the  foul 
fiend  himself.  In  vaguely  human  form.  Such 
people  win  automatically  dismiss  the  above 
episode  as  untrue,  or  if  true,  the  outcome  of 
a  cold  calculation  of  Nixon's  self-interest. 
And  yet  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  situation 
that  then  confronted  him,  Nixon  considered 
first  the  good  of  the  country.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  the  situation  that  may  soon  confront 
him,  he  will  again  put  that  consideration 
first. 

For  the  present,  nothing  Is  more  certain 
than  that  the  President  Is  determined  to  fight 
for  the  presidency,  and  for  all  the  prestige 
and  authority  that  go  with  the  office,  with 
everything  he  has.  As  he  once  remarked  to 
this  writer,  "When  I  am  attacked,  my  instinct 
is  to  strike  back  "  He  will  strike  back  as  hard 
as  he  knows  how. 

But  suppose  it  becomes  Inescapably  clear 
that  the  fight  Is  lost,  that  he  can  hold  the 
presidency  only  as  a  discredited  figurehead. 
In  that  case,  it  does  not  seem  inconceivable 
that  he  might  decide,  as  he  decided  once 
before,  that  "I  would  not  want  the  presi- 
dency on  those  terms." 


WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE  CITATION 
FOR  HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  address  by  Missouri's  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator,  Stuart 
Symington,  at  the  Westminster  College 
convocation  in  Fulton,  Mo.,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  receiving  an  honorary  doctor 
of  political  science  degree. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  the  stirring 
introduction  given  the  Senator  by  Dr. 
Franc  L.  McCluer,  a  great  leader  in  the 
field  of  education.  Dr.  McCIuer  was  presi- 
dent of  Westminster  College  when  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  gave  his  famous  "Iron 
Curtain"  address  at  the  campus  on 
March  5, 1946. 

The  introductory  remarks  and  address 
follow : 

Westminster  College  Citation  for  the 
Honorable  Stuart  Symington,  Upon  the 
Occasion  of  Conferring  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Political  Science,  May  3,  1973 
(By  Dr.  Franc  L.  McCluer,  faculty  member  of 
Westminster  College  1918-33,  president  of 
Westminster  College  1933^7,  life  trustee  of 
the  college) 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  privilege  to  present 
to  you  one  of  America's  greatest  citizens. 
Since  the  days  of  his  youth  in  1918  when  he 
enlisted  In  the  United  States  Army  and  be- 
came one  of  the  youngest  men  to  win  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant,  he  has  been  the  master 
of  the  tasks  and  responsibilities  given  him.  As 
oresldent  of  Emerson  Electric  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  in  the  six  administrative  posts  to 
which  he  was  called  by  President  Harry 
Truman,  and  since  1952  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  his  leadership  has  won 
for  him  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
the  American  people. 

It  Is  of  value  to  us  In  this  academic  com- 
munity to  remind  ourselves  that  he  was  the 
son  of  a  Professor  of  Languages  In  an  en- 
vironment such  as  our  own.  It  Is  also  good  to 
remember  that  he  lent  enthusiastic  support 
to  the  funding  and  establishing  at  Westmin- 
ster of  both  the  Harry  S  Truman  Chair  of 


American  History  and  the  Winston  ChurchlU 
Memorial  and  Library. 

But  the  honor  we  shall  give  him  Is  not  a 
"thank  you"  for  a  friendship  of  which  we  are 
proud.  It  Is  a  salute  to  a  great  man  for  the 
use  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  extraordinary 
abilities  In  the  warmth  of  his  family  fireside, 
in  the  challenge  of  the  business  community, 
and  In  the  call  of  a  political  career.  We  direct 
attention  to  a  gentleman  of  humanitarian 
Impulse,  of  diplomatic  savolr  faire,  of  legis- 
lative wisdom,  and  of  administrative  genius. 
He  Is  a  happy  warrior  whose  great  gifts  of 
mind  and  spirit,  whose  deep  and  genuine 
faith  in  democratic  institutions,  and  whose 
splendid  personal  Integrity  have  led, htm  to 
give  this  nation  a  service  that  cannot  be 
measured. 

President  Davidson,  I  have  the  pleasure 
and  the  high  honor  of  presenting  for  the  De- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Political  Science,  at  your 
hand,  my  friend.  Stuart  Symington. 

Winston  CHtmcHiLL— Man  op  Vision 
(Address    by     Senator     Stuart     Symington. 

Democrat   of   Missouri.   Westminster   Col- 
lege   convocation    Fulton.   Mo.,    Saturday, 

May  5,  1973) 

It  l3  a  privilege  Indeed  to  be  with  you  here 
today.  Thanks  very  much  for  asking  me;  and 
for  the  honor  you  are  bestowing  on  me  to- 
day. 

When  speaking  ut  Georgetown  University 
some  years  ago  at  his  son's  graduation,  my 
friend  Bob  Hope  referred  to  the  challenges 
all  undergrsiduates  face  when  they  go  out 
Into  the  world.  His  advice  was — "don't  go." 

That  was  in  Jest;  but  the  challenges  are 
there,  and  often  the  road  is  both  long  and 
steep.  Nevertheless  the  men  and  women  of 
America  have  made  this  the  greatest  of  all 
countries  by  first  lacing,  and  then  over- 
coming, those  challenges  during  the  some 
197  years  of  our  nation's  existence. 

So  it  has  been,  and  so.  the  Almighty  will- 
ing, it  will  be. 

And  speaking  of  challenges,  let  me  talk 
briefly  this  afternoon  about  a  man  who.  as 
the  result  of  one  address  here  at  Westmins- 
ter, made  even  more  famous  overnight  this 
outstanding  center  of  learning  in  the  heart 
of  Missouri. 

Westminster  In  turn  Increased  his  inter- 
national reputation  for  accurate  prophecy, 
because  on  this  campus  March  5.  1946.  fif- 
teen years  before  the  infamous  construction 
of  the  "Berlin  Wall."  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
fiist  used  the  phrase  "Iron  Curtain"  when 
he  asserted  that  such  a  curtain  had  descend- 
ed across  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  phrase  Immediately  became  world 
famous;  and  its  recognition,  representing 
both  actual  and  potential  danger,  contained 
the  thought  that  had  much  if  not  most  to 
do  with  the  development  of  the  foreign  p>oI- 
icy  of  this  country  for  some  twenty-five 
years.  Mr.  Churchill,  whom  Westminster 
honored  .is  he  honored  Westminster,  was 
ahead  of  his  time 

In  a  talk  made  at  Baylor  University  In  1950 
I  mentioned  the  fact  that,  despite  the  warn- 
ings of  this  statesman  about  the  rapid  rise 
to  power  of  Adolph  Hitler,  the  British  were 
still  extraordinarily  complacent  when  I  vis- 
ited them  In  1937.  At  that  time  the  press 
stressed  their  fondness  for  horse  racing, 
recording  the  results  of  each  race  In  some 
detail;  and  whereas  Prime  Minister  Bald- 
win was  without  question  the  most  popular 
Britisher,  Mr.  Churchill,  out  of  office  and  out 
of  power,  was  possibly  the  most  unpopular. 

How  things  can  change  in  Just  four  years. 
When  I  returned  as  a  representative  of  this 
Ctovernment  In  early  1941  during  the  Mattle 
of  Britain  and  the  blitz,  the  British  were 
eating  their  horses  Instead  of  racing  them, 
Mr.  Baldwin's  house  bad  to  be  guarded  by 
the  police  from  stoning  by  angry  citizens  who 
felt  they  had  been  misled,  even  betrayed: 
and  Mr.  Churchill  was  far  and  away  the  most 
popiilar  man  of  his  time. 
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During  tho6«  terrible  nights  of  bombing,  all 
free  men  were  reassured  by  the  words  of 
Mr.  Churchill  In  the  House  of  Commons  on 
June  4,  1940.  These  words  were  placed  below 

his   picture    In   every    underground   shelter. 

every    street    level     pub,    every    place    v»tiere 

people  gathered  all  over  England: 
"We  shall  defend  our  Island,  whatever  the 

cost  may  be,  we  shall  fight  on  the  beaches, 
we  shall  fight  on  the  landing  grounds,  we 
Shall  flght  In  the  fields  and  on  the  streets, 
we  shall  fight  in  the  hills;  we  shall  never 
surrender." 

And  they  never  did.  For  one  year,  until  Hit- 
ler made  his  greatest  military  mistake — at- 
taclcing  Russia  In  June  1941 — under  the 
leadership  of  this  great  man,  the  people  of 
that  little  Island,  all  by  themselves,  carried 
on  the  flght  for  freedom. 

When  that  number  one  Mlssourlan,  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  was  listening  to 
Churchill's  address  here  at  Westminster,  he 
must  have  been  thinking  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  latter's  rejection  by  his  countrymen  the 
previous  year.  Sir  Winston  and  his  govern- 
ment were  turned  out  In  the  middle  of  the 
Potsdam  conference  at  the  very  time  he  and 
Mr.  Truman  were  discussing  the  world's  fu- 
ture with  Marshal  Stalin. 

On  his  trip  to  this  country  which  in- 
cluded his  visit  to  I^lton.  Mr.  Churchill  also 
visited  the  Pentagon,  where  I  was  then  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War;  and  one  day  my 
Chief.  Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  told  his 
assistants  and  the  Service  Chiefs  to  be  in  his 
office  at  five  o'clock. 

We  came  in,  there  was  Sir  Winston,  lean- 
ing against  the  Secretary's  desk;  and  how 
well  I  remember  his  observing  at  that  time 
that  the  people  who  believed  the  atomic 
bomb  was  the  greatest  miracle  of  World  War 
II  were  wrong.  The  greatest  miracle  he  said 
was  that,  after  what  the  United  States  had 
done  to  its  military  establishment  between 
the  two  World  Wars,  the  hard  core  remain- 
ing— Marshall.  Eisenhower.  King.  MacArthur. 
Arnold — nevertheless  was  so  well  trained  and 
basically  able  that  in  the  three  years  after 
Pearl  Harbor  these  same  men  tind  their  as- 
sistants built  the  most  powerful  fighting 
force  the  world  had  ever  known. 

On  that  same  to  be  remembered  afternoon 
Mr.  Churchill  also  quoted  a  poem,  and  asked 
that  we  be  sure  to  remember  it  In  future 
yesirs. 

"In    war.    Ood    Is    adored    and    the    soldier 
knighted. 
In  peace.  God  Is  forgotten  and  the  soldier 
slighted." 

The  next  time  I  saw  "thU  great  world  citi- 
zen." as  President  Truman  termed  him  In 
his  Introduction  here  at  Westminster,  was 
In  London  eight  years  later,  in  February  1954. 

By  that  time  nuclear  weapons  had  come 
Into  the  defense  picture  and  Sir  Winston, 
again  Britain's  Prime  Minister,  sent  word  to 
me  through  his  Foreign  Secretary.  Sir  An- 
thony Eden,  that  the  "PM"  as  Sir  Anthony 
called  him.  wanted  to  talk  about  this  new 
force  and  its  impact  on  future  defense 
planning. 

We  did  so  talk  later  that  afternoon;  and 
again  his  prophetic  vision  surfaced.  Sir  Win- 
ston was  worried  about  the  relatively  ex- 
posed position  of  Great  Britain,  especially 
from  the  sea.  He  had  heard  that  back  In 
1948,  when  Secretary  of  our  Air  Force,  I  had 
suggested  President  Truman  send  the  then 
General  Eisenhower  to  see  Marshal  Stalin 
and  request — demand  if  you  llXe — that  the 
latter  open  up  his  country  to  the  Inspection 
of  Soviet  nuclear  activities,  at  the  same  time 
assuring  Stalin  that  we  would  open  up  our 
country  to  him  In  similar  fashion. 

Mr.  Churchill  said,  "Barney  Baruch  told 
me  of  your  suggestion.  I  too  recommended  a 
showdown  in  1948.  Did  you  know?" 

I  didn't,  so  he  gave  me  a  book  which  con- 
tained his  1948  speeches,  and  he  marked  one 
talk  made  in  September  of  that  year,  at 
Llandudno.  Wales. 


In  that  speech  Sir  Winston  said;  "The 
question  is  asked:  what  will  happen  when 
they  get  the  atomic  bomb  themselves  and 
have   accumulated   a   large   store?    You   can 

Judge  for  yourselves  what  will  happen  then 
by   wbat   Is  bappening   now.   If   tbese    tblngs 

are  done  In  the  green  wood,  what  will  be 
done  in  the  dry  •  •  •  We  ought  to  bring 

matters  to  a  head  and  make  a  final  settle- 
ment •  •  •  The  Western  Nations  will  be  far 
more  likely  to  reach  a  lasting  settlement, 
without  bloodshed,  if  they  formulate  their 
Just  demands  while  they  alone  have  the 
atomic  power." 

At  the  time  of  our  meeting  In  1954,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Churchill's  thinking  had  changed; 
and  in  another  display  of  extraordinary 
vision  be  stated,  "if  I  made  the  talk  that 
perhaps  I  should  make  tonight  I  would  terrify 
every  man  and  woman  on  this  Island.  All  of 
our  land  is  very  close  to  the  sea,  and  we 
would  have  little  warning  indeed  of  any 
nuclear  attack  from  the  sea." 

At  the  close  of  this  visit,  knowing  the 
United  States  was  racing  ahead  with  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons,  he  said, 
"Don't  forget.  Think  of  us  all." 

And  surely  this  we  have. 

Soon  the  other  super  power  also  became 
strong  In  the  new  weapons;  and  thereupon 
Sir  Winston  coined  another  famous  phrase 
to  illustrate  our  position  agaUist  the  Soviet 
Union,  namely  "balance  of  terror."  This  posi- 
tion was  also  described  by  a  great  nuclear 
scientist  as  "two  scorpions  in  a  bottle." 

Today  Mr.  Churchill's  apprehensions  have 
been  completely  verified.  Since  that  talk  In 
1954  we  have  seen  the  development  of 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile — the 
ICBM's,  many  in  fields  in  Missouri  a  few 
miles  from  here;  and  also  submarine 
launched  nuclear  missiles,  apparently  Mr. 
Churchill's  primary  apprehension. 

Any  interested  and  knowledgeable  person 
now  knows  that  his  concept  of  a  balance  of 
terror  was  a  reality;  knows  too  that  today 
the  only  true  deterrent  to  nuclear  war  is 
certainty  on  our  part  that,  if  attacked,  we 
can  destroy  the  aggressor;  also  certainty  that 
our  capacity  to  do  so  Is  well  known  by  any 
possible  aggressor. 

There  Is  the  only  remaining  true  balance 
of  power.  No  doubt  you  have  noted  that  our 
own  nuclear  policy  has  gone  from  one  of 
superiority,  to  parity,  to  sufficiency;  i.e.,  cer- 
tainty on  our  part  that  any  nation  which 
attacked  us  would  be  committing  suicide. 

Today  we  are  strong  Indeed.  As  illustration, 
during  World  War  II  everything  the  United 
States  dropped  in  the  bombing  of  both  Eu- 
rope and  the  Far  East,  everything  during  the 
entire  war,  totalled  Just  over  two  million 
tons  of  TNT. 

Today  the  TNT  equivalent  of  weapons  In 
our  nuclear  arsenal  amounts  to  many  bil- 
lions of  tons. 

In  other  words,  all  the  force  utilized  from 
the  air  to  help  America  fight  and  win  World 
War  n  was  but  a  small  fraction  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  force  we  have  today  to  resist 
aggression. 

As  Mr.  Churchill  pointed  out  over  nine- 
teen years  ago.  this  position  Is  no  longer 
unique.  Each  spring  we  are  told  by  our  De- 
fense Department  that  the  nuclear  strength 
of  the  Soviets  Is  now  at  least  equal  If  not 
superior  to  ours. 

What  all  this  connotes  Is  known  by  the 
general  term  "Arms  Race."  which  Is  by  far 
the  most  expensive  race  In  world  history, 
one  which  could  well  wreck  the  economy  of 
this  nation. 

Let  me  lUustrate  that  assertion  by  quoting 
from  an  cubicle  written  last  summer  by  a 
famous  Mlssourlan  who  was  here  in  West- 
minster as  a  military  aid  to  President  Tru- 
man on  the  day  of  the  famous  speech,  and 
who  later  became  Secretary  of  Defense — 
Clark  Clifford  of  Saint  Louis.  In  this  article 
last  July  2  Mr.  Clifford  said: 

"In  the  last  ten  years,  from  the  fiscal  year 


1963  through  1972,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  collected  a  total  of  $881  billion  In  In- 
dividual Income  taxes.  In  the  same  ten -year 
period,  by  startung  coincidence,  the  Federal 

Oovemment  has  paid  out  for  defense  ex- 
penditures tbe  sum  of  #680  billion." 

Such  expenditure  Just  cannot  go  on,  for 
two  obvious  reasons   First,  It  Is  becoming 

Increasingly  clear  what  the  size  of  these  vast 
expenditures  is  currently  doing  to  our  weak- 
ening economy. 

Second  is  the  problem  of  the  number  of 
scorpions  in  the  bottle,  a  number  that  can 
only  continue  to  grow  In  the  years  to  come. 
We  already  know  that,  relatively  soon,  there 
will  be  another  super  power. 

This  being  the  case,  and  confident  of  the 
deterrent  sting  In  our  nuclear  weapons.  It 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  we  must 
pursue  another  road  as  against  the  arms 
race — and  the  best  road  leading  towards  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  would  appear  to  lie 
In  the  second  round  of  SALT  talks.  The 
United  States  already  has  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  defensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons; and  also  a  5-year  agreement  with  that 
country  on  offensive  weapons.  The  latter  we 
hope  the  SALT  n  negotiations  will  develop 
into  a  treaty. 

Already  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  are 
working  out  together  agreements  In  vari- 
ous fields:  peaceful  cooperation  In  science, 
J^  health,  space,  oceanography,  problems  in- 
fll(|ent  to  the  environment,  etc.  Surely  we 
can  and  should  work  together  to  prevent  a 
war  that  In  all  probability  would  destroy 
civilization  as  we  know  It. 

The  philosopher  William  James  spoke  with 
wisdom  of  the  need  for  a  moral  equivalent 
of  war.  With  that  In  mind,  let  us  strive  to 
make  this  search  for  peace  an  heroic  search. 
Let  us,  you  and  I,  Join  together  to  that  end, 
in  the  hope  we  can  assure  a  better  world,  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Keating  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  ofi&cial 
business. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  McFall),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
22.  1973,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Holt)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  RoussELOT,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  22. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cronin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,   for   10   minutes,   today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 
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Mr.  Helstoski,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Brademas,  for  60  minutes.  May  31. 


EJTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous   matter,    notwithstanding    the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  2Va  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  PubUc  Printer  to  cost  $382.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Holt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Prey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  Dtr  Pont  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sarasin.  -  ■ 

Mr.  HoGAN  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BowEN. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances.    , 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  v  ^ 

Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Blatnik.         I 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Culver  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Ichord. 


S.  1672.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

S.J.  Bes.  114.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 

the    weelc   of  May  20-36.    1973,    as   "Digestive 
Disease   Week";    to    the   Com;  ittee    on   the 

Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  22,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


two  in- 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  and  a  joint  resolution  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  365.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  promote  traffic  safety  by  providing  that 
defects  and  failures  to  comply  with  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  shall  be  remedied 
without  charge  to  the  owner,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAnONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

924.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  on  disbursements  from 
the  appropriation  for  "Contingencies.  De- 
fense" during  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1973,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-570;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

925.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  two 
drafts  of  proposed  legislation  (1)  to  amend 
section  715  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1973,  to  extend  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973,  the  date  after  which  members 
In  the  rank  of  colonel  or  equivalent  or  above 
(0-6)  in  noncombat  assignment  are  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  flight  pay  prescribed 
under  section  301  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code;  and  (2)  to  amend  section  301  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  Incentive 
pay,  to  attract  and  retain  volunteers  for 
aviation  crewmember  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

926.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Installations  and 
Logistics) .  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  submarine  ex-U.S.S. 
Marlin  (ex  SST  2)  to  the  Greater  Omaha 
Military  Historical  Society.  Omaha.  Nebr.. 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  7308;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

927.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man Export -Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Export -Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  4  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  Is  author- 
ized to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  Increase  the 
Bank's  loan,  guarantee  and  insurance  author- 
ity, to  clarify  Its  authority  to  maintain  frac- 
tional reserves  for  insurance  and  guarantees, 
and  to  amend  the  National  Bank  Act  to  ex- 
clude from  the  limitations  on  outstanding 
indebtedness  of  national  banks  liabilities  in- 
curred in  borrowing  from  the  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

928.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  foster  and  promote  the  establish- 
ment, preservation  and  strengthening  of 
minority  business  enterprise;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

929.  A  letter  from  the  Asslsl^ant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  an  international 
agreement,  other  than  a  treaty,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflfairs. 

930.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Physics  Interna- 
tional Co.,  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  for  a  research 
project  entitled  "REAM  Tests  to  Extend  the 
Hope   Valley   Tunnel   and   to   Demonstrate 


Muzzle  Blast  Suppression  Techniques,"  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

931.  A   letter  from  the   Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  ol  a  proposed  contract  ■with  Rapldex. 
Inc..  Boxford.  Mass..  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Wedge  Longwall  Cutterhead  Devel- 
opment." pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-672:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  Cambridge.  Mass..  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "High  Working  Level  Alarm."  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  89-672:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Foster-MUler 
Associates,  Inc.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  for  a  re- 
search project  entitled  "Fabricate  and  Test 
a  Conical  Boring  Device",  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

934.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  MSA  Research 
Corp.,  Evans  City,  Pa.,  for  a  research  project 
entitled  "Improved  Dust  Control  at  Chutes, 
Dumps,  Transfer  Points,  and  Cmshers  In 
Noncoal  Mining  Operations,"  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

935.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  2d 
Annual  Progress  Report  on  the  6-Tear  Plan 
for  FamUy  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-572;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

936.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
pic^d  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  remove  the  criminal 
penalty  from  title  XI,  section  llOl,  Hazards 
of  Air  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

937.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  March  31,  1973,  pursuant  to 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

938.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  proceedtogs 
of  the  meeting  of  the  JudlcUI  Conference 
held  April  5  and  6,  1973  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-103) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  prmted. 

939.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Water  Resources  Council,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  Council's  preparation 
of  level  B  plans  under  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  for  river  basins,  pursuant  to 
section  209(b)  of  Public  Law  92-500;  to  the 
Committee   on    Public   Works. 

Received   From   the   Comptroller   General 

940.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  audit  of  payments  from  the  special 
bank  account  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
for  the  C-5A  aircraft  program,  covering  the 
quarter  ended  March  31,  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  404.  Resolution  authorlzmg  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  to  photograph 
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the  House  of  Representatives  during  one  of 
Its  sessions:  (Rept.  No.  93-215).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  ( by  request )  : 

H.R.  7934.  A  bUI  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Perk- 
ins and  Mr.  Burton  )  : 

H-R.  7935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  under  that  act,  to  expand 
the  coverage  of  that  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 

H.R.  7936.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  United  Sioux  Tribes 
of  South  Dakota  Development  Corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  7937.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently 
added  limitation  on  Federal  payments  to 
States  for  skilled  nursing  home  and  Inter- 
mediate care  facility  services  under  the  med- 
icaid program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H  R.  7938.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  include  as  creditable  serv- 
ice under  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem certain  additional  service  performed 
on  a  temporary  or  indefinite  basis  by  em- 
ployees In  regular  positions  covered  by  such 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN : 

H.R.  7939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tal.a  homeowner  mortgage  Interest  paid  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment on  behalf  of  a  low-Income  mort- 
gagor shall  not  be  deductible  by  such  mort- 
gagor; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    BROWN    of    California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Danielson)  : 

H  R.  7940.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
acquire  leasehold  Interests  In  certain  land 
located  In  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  In  order  to 
provide  parking  for  persons  who  have  busi- 
ness In  the  U.S.  Federal  courthouse  and  for 
Federal  employees  working  In  the  court- 
house: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HR.  7941.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  miem- 
bers  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  medals  of 
recognition  for  all  police  and  firemen  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CRONIN: 

H.R.  7943.  A  bill  to  discontinue  price  sup- 
port programs  for  agricultural  commodities 
beginning  with  the  1974  crops  of  such  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HR.  7944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  Income 
lecelved  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  System  If  the  tax- 
payer Is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 

H.R.  7945.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance for  service,  employment,  and  rede- 
velopment (SER)  centers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


H.R.  7946.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  Memorial  Day  be  observed  on 
May  30  of  each  year  and  Veterans  Day  be 
observed  on  the  11th  of  November  of  each 
year;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   DINOELL    (for   himself.   Mr. 
EcKHARDT.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Wn.L)UM  D. 
Ford,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Nix.    Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr.  Ditl- 
SKi.    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr.    Podell,    Mr. 
RoYBAL.    Mr.    Bingham.    Mr.    Yates. 
Mrs.    SCHROEDER,    and    Mr.    Rosen- 
thal) : 
H.R.  7947.   A   bUl   to   amend    the   National 
Environmental   Policy   Act   of    1969   to    pro- 
vide for  citizens  actions  In  the  U.S.  district 
courts  against  persons  responsible  for  creat- 
ing certain  environmental  hazards:    to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By    Mr.    DINOELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Eckhardt,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Dri- 
nan,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. Mrs.  Chisholm,   Mr.  Teirnan. 
and  Mr.  Fauntroy)  : 
H.R.  7948.   A   bill   to   amend   the   National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  citizens  actioru  in  the  U.S.  district  courts 
against  persons  responsible  for  creating  cer- 
tain environmental  hazards:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS    (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Perkins)  : 

H  Jl.  7949.  A  bin  to  extend  the  Emergency 

Employment  Act  of   1971   for  an  additional 

year;    to   the  Committee   on  Education   and 

Labor. 

H.R.  7950.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  additional 
year  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl.  7951.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.R.  7952.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  head  of 
an  executive  department,  a  military  depart- 
ment, an  agency,  or  an  independent  estab- 
lishment In  the  executive  branch  to  render 
emergency  assistance  In  certain  circum- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  7953.  A  bill  to  require  that  publica- 
tions of  statistics  relating  to  the  value  of 
articles  Imported  Into  the  United  States  In- 
clude  the   charges,    costs,   and   expenses   In- 
curred in  bringing  such  articles  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
HJR.  7954.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
conditions  In  a  deed  conveying  certain  lands 
to  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  interests  In  such 
lands  so '  as  to  permit  such  State,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  to  sell  such  land;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  7955.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  cf  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit   the  sale  or 
purchase   for   slaughter   of   pregnant    mares 
and  mares  with  foals;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  7956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
increase  coverage  under  that  act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H  Jl.  7957.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  experimen- 
tal program  to  provide  for  care  for  elderly 


Individuals  In  their  own  homes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  7958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  Income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McSPADDEN: 
H  R.  7959.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Creek  Indians  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  275,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7960.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments to  the  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  Nos.  167 
and  273.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7961.  A  bin  to  require  reimbursement 
of  road  construction  costs  at  water  resources 
development  projects  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER : 
HJl.  7962.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions, which  become  effective  January  1, 
1974,  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  and 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  eligibility  to  participate  In  the 
food  stamp  program  and  the  direct  commod- 
ity distribution  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  7963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself.  Ms.  Abzug. 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Leh- 
man. Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Moakley.    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr. 

PODELL,  Mr.  WHITEHtTHST,  Mr. 

CH.^RLES  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska) : 
H.R.  7964.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion against  locally  recruited  personnel  In 
the  granting  of  overseas  differentials  and  al- 
lowances, equalize  the  compensation  of  over- 
seas teachers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  7965.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  include  elected 
school  board  officials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  7966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  allow  disabled  adult  members 
of  eligible  households  to  use  coupons  Issued 
to  them  to  purchase  meals  prepared  for  and 
delivered  to  them:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr.  REGULA: 
H.R.  7967.  A  bill  to  make  rules  governing 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  of 
a  milltar>-  attack  upon  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  REUSS: 
HR.  7968.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  lim- 
itation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES : 
HR.  7969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  direct  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment nationally  of  an  emergency  tele- 
phone call  referral  system  using  the  tele- 
phone number  911  for  such  calls:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York : 
H.R.  7970.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the   Wilderness  Act  of   1964   by   designating 
certain  lands  for  Inclusion  In  the  National 
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wilderness    Preservation    System,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE : 
HJl.  7971.  A  bin  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  Impose,  by  regulations,  certain  addi- 
tional restrictions  upon  the  availability  and 
use  of  Federal  funds  authorized  for  social 
services    under    the    public    assistance    pro- 
grams established  by  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS : 
H.R.  7972.  A  bill  to  place  a  limitation  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  to  estaollsh  a 
procedure  for  executing  such  limitation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Carey  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Harrington,      Mr.      Hawkins,      Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski. Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  I»reyer.  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.   Symington.   Mr.    Tiernan.   Mr. 
Charles   H.   Wilson   of   California, 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Yatron)  • 
HJl.  7973.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  Improved  enforce- 
ment of  motor  carrier  safety  regulations:  to 
protect  motor  carrier  employees  against  dis- 
crimination for  reporting  violations  of  such 
regulations;   and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Preyer.  Mr.  Syming- 
ton.   Mr.    Nelsen.   Mr.    Carter,    Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Hud- 
nut)  : 
H.R.    7974.    A    bni    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement    for   the   establishment   and 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  7975.  A  bni  to  allow  Individuals  a  lim- 
ited   carrj'back    of    capital    losses    sustained 
upon  the  sale  of  securities  received  In  certain 
taxable    exchanges;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 
H.R.  7976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 31.  1965.  commemorating  certain  histori- 
cal  events   In  the   State  of  Kansas;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
HJl.  7977.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  persons 
who  suffered  damages  as  a  result  of  the  sonic 
boom   tests   over   Oklahoma   City,   Okla..    in 
1964.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona : 
HJl.  7978.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Hualapal  In- 
dian   Tribe,    of    the    Hualapal    Reservation, 
Ariz.,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada : 
H.R.  7979.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds   appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favcr  of  the  Northern  Palute  Na- 
tion by  the   Indian  Claims  Commission   in 
docker  No.  87,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   UDALL   (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
zug, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bergland.  Mr. 
BoLAND,    Mr.    Brown    of    California, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Fas- 
CELL.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr. 
Hamilton,    Mr.    Johnson    of    Cali- 
fornia,     Mr.      Leggett,      and      Mr. 
Mazzoli)  : 
HJl.  7980.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities   and   to  provide  public   financing 


for  such  campaigns;   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.     Metcalfe,     Mr.     Minish,     Mr. 
Moakley,   Mr.   Owens.   Mr.   Podell, 
Mr.   Preyer,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Roush.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Seibexling.  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  7981.  A  bill  to  improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H.R.  "7982.  A  bill  to  provide  reduced  re- 
tirement benefits  for  Members  of  Congress 
who  remain  In  office  after  attaining  70  years 
of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.   7983.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   Pupfish   National   WUdllfe 
Refuge  of  the  States  of  California  and  Ne- 
vada, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 
By    Mr.    WALDIE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Koch.    Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr.    Ryan, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins, Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Price  of  Il- 
linois.   Mr.    PoDELL,    Mrs.    Burke   of 
California,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm.  Mr.    Mitchell   of    Maryland, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal. Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Badillo, 
and  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  : 
H.R.  7984.  A  bUl  to  Insure  the  free  flow  of 
Information  and  news  to  the  public;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINN : 
H.R.  7985.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  man- 
agement, protection,  development,  and  sale 
of  the  national  resource  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7986.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
policy  encouraging  States  to  develop  and  im- 
plement land  use  programs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.J.  Res.  561.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  the  right  to  life 
to  the  unborn,  the  111.  the  aged,  or  the  In- 
capacitated; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.J.  Res.  562.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  nonpartisan  commission  on  political  cam- 
paign reform;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President   of    the    United    States   to   declare 
Sunday,  June   3.    1973,   MIA  Awareness  Day 
to  pay   tribute   to   members  of   the   Armed 
Forces  who  are  missing  In  action  In  Indo- 
china; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska : 
H.J.  Res.  564.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  no  Individual  may  be 
seated  as  a  Representative  or  as  a  Senator 
after  attaining  the  age  of  68;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roy, 
and  Mr.  Carter)  : 
H.J.  Res.  585.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  May  20-26,  1973,  as  "Digestive  Dis- 
ease Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.  Res.  398.  Resolution  providing  for  pro- 
motions to  positions  of  a  supervisory  capacity 
on  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  Force  authorized 
for  duty  under  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  reduce  by  15  positions  the  total  number  of 
positions  on  such  force  under  the  House,  and 


for   other   purposes;    to   the   Conmilttee   on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr   McPALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Arends) : 

H.  Res.  399.  Resolution  authorizing  the  U.S. 

Capitol  Historical  Society  to  photograph  the 

House  of  Representatives  during  one  of  Its 

sessions;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SISK   (for  himself.  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Bergland, 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mrs.  Burke 
of   California,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Corman,  Mr   Couchlin.  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  EiLBERG.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  GuDE.  Mr.  Harrington,  a:id  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia)  : 
H.  Res.  400.  Resolution  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  student  congressional  interns  In 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SISK   (for  himself,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN.  Mr.  M.^digan,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.     Mitchell     of     Maryland,     Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York.  Mr.   Pepper.   Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.   Rangel,   Mr.   Rees,   Mr.   Riegle, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Ruppe)  : 
H.  Res.  401.  Resolution  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  student  congressional  Interns  In 
the  House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Stuckey,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Tier- 
nan.  Mr.  Waldie,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.  Res.  402.  Resolution  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment  of   student   congressional   Interns 
in  the  House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Ketchum.  Mr.  Gunter.  Mr.  Der- 
winski.   Mr.    Cochran.    Mr.    Gude. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Whttehurst.  Mr. 
HuBER,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Froehlich, 
Mr.    Shoup,    Mr.    Harrington.    Mr. 
Duncan.  Mrs.  Grasso.  Mr.  Moaklly, 
Mr.    Riegle.    Mr.    Parris,    and    Mr. 
Cleveland) : 
H.    Res.    403.    Resolution    requesting    the 
President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  ma- 
jor oil  Importing  countries  to  establish  an 
international  organization  of  oU   Importing 
countries  and  to  establish  common  practices 
and  policies  affecting  oil  pricing.  Importation, 
and  consumption;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.  Res.  404.  Resolution  authorizing  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  to  photograph  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  one  of  Us 
sessions;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

207.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  allowing  Nevada  to  obtain  surplus  military 
equipment  for  use  in  vocational  education 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

208.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  repeal  of 
certain  parts  of  the  1934  Gold  Reserve  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

209.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  restricting 
States  from  withholding  Income  tax  of  non- 
residents: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

210.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  requesting  the  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  to  return  to  the  States  a  por- 
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tlon  of  the  Federal  user  charges  flowing  Into 
the  aviation  trust  fund:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

211.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  observing 
Veterans'  Day  on  November  11;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

212.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  requesting  the  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  prohibit  the  assignment 
of  students  to  particular  public  schools  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
origin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

313.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  authorizing 
Congress  to  provide  for  selection  and  terms 
of  certain  Federal  Judges;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

214.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  U.S. 
mail;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

215.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  nursing 
homes  for  veterans;  to  th*  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

216.  Also,   memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  adequate 
hospital,  domiciliary,  and  clinical  medical 
services  for  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

217.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  providing 
that  industries  may  not  move  operations  to 
escape  environmental  protection  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

218.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  recycling 
metals  and  other  materials;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

219.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  repealing 
Federal  taxes  on  certain  forms  of  wagering; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

220.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  casino  deal- 
ers' tip  income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  CULVER: 

HR.  7988.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosallna  B. 
Schmidt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McSPADDEN: 

HR.  7989.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jim  A. 
Egan  and  Violet  A.  Egan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Denlse 
Newell:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7991.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harold  J. 
Walker  and  Edna  C.  Walker;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 

H.R.  7987.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Ramon  Morales  and  his  wife.  Joyce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

217.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
county  legislature,  Suffolk  County,  N.Y..  rel- 
ative to  restoration  of  the  operating  budget 
of  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratories  As- 
sociated University,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

218.  Also,  petition  of  Edward  R.  Oarcla, 
Warren.  Mich.,  and  others,  relative  to  pro- 
tection for  law  enforcement  officers  against 
nuisance  suits;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  BEN  MARGINES 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  commend  Mr. 
Ben  Margines  for  his  man>'  years  of  out- 
standing service  and  leadership  in  reli- 
gious, community,  and  political  affairs  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Ben  Margines  was  born  in  Poland, 
emigrated  to  British  occupied  Palestine 
in  1934 — where  he  served  in  the  under- 
ground— and  then  emigrated  from  Israel 
to  the  United  States,  with  his  wife  and 
son.  in  January  1961.  He  became  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  in  1965. 

Mr.  Margines  has  been  deeply  involved 
in  senior  citizen  activities,  including  the 
Senior  Citizens  Leadership  Training  pro- 
gram of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation.  He  was 
commended  by  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Evelle  Younger  for  his  participation 
in  consumer  protection  programs  for 
senior  citizens  and  is  currently  serving 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Senior  Citizen  Consumer  Committee.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Senior  Citi- 
zens Club  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Special 
Vice  President  for  Senior  Citizen  Affairs 
of  the  West  Hollywood  Commimity  Co- 
ordinating Council,  has  been  active  in 
the  Wilshire  Community  Coordinating 
Council's  senior  citizen  program,  and  is 
working  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment in  community  crime  preven- 
tion meetings  for  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Margines  has  provided  significant 
leadership  in  the  Jev^ish  community.  He 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress,  is  a  past  board  member  of 
the  American  Congress  of  Former  Polish 
Jews,  and  Is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 


He  has  had  a  long-standing  interest 
in  opera,  has  performed  for  Israeli 
troops,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Troopers 
and  of  the  Opera  Reading  Club  of 
Hollywood. 

As  a  deputy  Registrar  of  Voters  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  Mr.  Margines  has  regis- 
tered thousands  of  voters  over  the  last  8 
years — 4,250  voters  were  registered  by 
him  in  1972  alone.  His  consuming  inter- 
est in  his  adopted  country  has  also  mani- 
fested itself  in  assistance  provided  to 
immigrants  in  obtaining  citizenship.  As 
voluntary  secretary  of  the  Fairfax  Adult 
School  for  citizenship  classes,  he  has 
participated  in,  and  been  an  honored 
guest  at.  the  biennial  "Salute  to  New 
Americans"  for  new  citizens  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Los  Angeles  over  the  last  8 
years  and  can  be  justly  proud  of  his  per- 
sonal contribution  to  the  realization  of 
this  goal  for  many. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  political 
candidates  both  locally  and  nationally 
whose  campaigns  have  benefited  from 
the  contributed  talents  of  Ben  Margines. 
His  interest  and  his  activities  in  this  field 
have  been  directed  to  candidates  In  both 
major  political  parties.  This  typifies  his 
dedication  to  the  all-important  goal  of 
electing  to  public  ofiSces  those  individuals 
he  feels  will  best  represent  all  citizens  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ben  Margines  is  a  hu- 
manitarian of  the  highest  order  and  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  call  him  my 
friend. 


SECURITIES  LEGISLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

or  MAssACHxrsrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  may  see  the  introduction 


of  more  securities  legislation  than  at  any 
time  since  the  1930's.  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  recently  fin- 
ished detailed  reports  offering  a  long  list 
of  legislative  recommendations  on  the 
most  important  economic  and  regulatorj* 
problems  facing  the  industry.  In  fact, 
consideration  of  this  legislation  is  already 
underway. 

I  anticipate  that  every  Investor  and 
every  securities  firm,  no  matter  how  large 
or  small,  will  be  touched  in  some  way  by 
the  changes  brought  about  by  this  leg- 
islation. Accordingly.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  note  the  efforts  of  one 
segment  of  the  brokerage  community — 
the  independent  broker-dealers — to  bring 
their  views  on  this  important  legislation 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  They 
are  just  as  concerned  about  and  as 
knowledgeable  on  the  effects  of  this  leg- 
islation on  the  individual  investor  as  are 
the  industry's  giants. 

Perhaps  the  role  of  these  firms  in  this 
Nation's  delicate  capital  formation  proc- 
ess is  not  as  well  known  as  It  should  be. 
The  independent  broker-dealers  are 
firms  engaged  in  the  securities  business, 
who.  by  virtue  of  their  size,  fall  into  the 
category  of  small  businessmen.  They  face 
all  the  problems  of  any  small  business- 
man and  a  number  of  problems  that 
others  do  not  face  as  well. 

Recently,  a  group  of  these  small  firms 
presented  their  views  on  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  day-to-day  business  for 
a  small  brokerage  firm  to  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  and  House  Select  Com- 
mittees on  Small  Business.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Raymond  W.  CocchI  has  also  writ- 
ten to  Chairman  Bible  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  SmaU  Business  de- 
tailing some  of  the  many  problems  faced 
by  small  broker-dealers,  and  I  want  to 
include  his  letter  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Cocchi  has  important  things  to  say  about 
the  future  of  securities  regiilation  and  Its 
effect  on  the  small  businessman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 


sent that  Mr.  Cocchi's  letter  to  Senator 
Bible  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

January  4,  1973. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

Chairman,  Select  CommUtee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  December  18,  1972,  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  our  reaction  regarding  the  SEC's 
December  27,  1971  presentation  mentioned 
in  the  Securities  Subsection  of  the  22nd 
Annual  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  United  States  Senate. 

As  you  know,  my  letter  of  June  9,  1971 
brought  to  your  attention  our  Increasing 
concern  that  small  businessmen  In  the  secu- 
rities Industry  are  being  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten In  the  various  proceedings  going  on  in 
other  committees  of  Congress  and  before  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  It 
pointed  out  statements  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  our  nation's  largest  brokerage  firm, 
calling  for  a  speed-up  of  the  process  of  sur- 
vival of  those  most  fit.  It  pointed  out  our 
nation's  strong  tradition  of  fostering  small 
business  as  evidenced  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
the  Sherman  Act.  the  Clayton  Act,  the  Mc- 
Ouire  Pair  Trade  Act.  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Company  Act,  and  numerovis 
other  Congressional  safeguards  established 
for  small  business.  It  pointed  out  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  NASD's  4,470  member  firms 
fall  In  the  category  of  small  business.  We 
asked  your  Committee  to  undertake  hearings 
In  these  areas  to  develc^  a  record  which 
might  be  the  basis  for  either  regulatory  or 
legislative  provisions  which  would  protect 
the  more  than  3,000  small  businessmen  in  the 
securities  Industry. 

Our  delay  responding  bears  explanation. 
The  explanation  could  best  be  put  by  quoting 
SEC  Chairman  Casey  In  his  February,  1972 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  of  the  SEC's 
•'Study  of  Unsafe  and  Unsound  Practices".  He 
appropriately  stated : 

"The  problem  faced  by  those  responsible 
can  perhaps  best  be  appreciated  by  going  to 
Tolstoy's  War  and  Peace.  Of  Kutuzov,  the 
Russian  commander  facing  Napoleon  before 
Moscow,  Tolstoy  wrote: 

"  'The  commander-in-chief  is  always  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  shifting  events  and  so  he 
never  can  at  any  moment  consider  the  whole 
Import  of  an  event  that  is  occuring.  Moment 
by  moment  the  event  Is  Imperceptibly  shap- 
ing itself,  and  at  every  moment  of  this  con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted  shaping  of  events  the 
commander-in-chief  U  In  the  midst  of  a  most 
complex  play  of  Intrigues,  worries,  contin- 
gencies, authorities,  projects,  counsels, 
threats  and  deceptions,  and  is  continually 
obliged  to  reply  to  Innumerable  questions  ad- 
dressed to  him,  which  constantly  conflict 
with  one  another. 

".  .  .  (A)  commander-in-chief,  especially  at 
a  difficult  moment,  has  always  before  him 
not  one  proposal  but  dozens  simultaneously. 
And  all  these  proposals,  based  on  strategies 
and  tactics,  contradict  one  another.  A  com- 
mander-in-chief's business,  it  would  seem. 
Is  simply  to  choose  one  of  these  projects.  But 
even  that  he  cannot  do.  Events  and  time  do 
not  wait. 

An  order  (to  retreat)  must  be  given  to 
(the  adjutant)  at  once,  that  Instant.  And 
the  order  to  retreat  carries  us  past  the  turn 
to  the  Kaluga  road.  And  after  the  adjutant 
comes  the  commissary-general  asking  where 
the  stores  are  to  be  taken  and  the  chief  of 
the  hospitals  asks  where  the  wounded  s^e  to 
go.  and  a  courier  from  Petersburg  brings  a 
letter  from  the  sovereign  which  does  not  ad- 
mit of  the  possibility  of  abandoning  Moscow, 
and  the  commander-in-chief's  rival,  the  man 
who  Is  undermining  blm  (and  there  are  al- 
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ways  not  merely  one  but  several  such),  pre- 
sents a  new  project  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  turning  to  the  Kaluga  road,  and  the 
commander-m-chief  himself  needs  sleep  and 
refreshment  to  maintain  his  energy,  and  a 
respectable  general  who  has  been  overlooked 
In  the  distribution  of  rewards  comes  to  com- 
plain, and  the  Inhabitants  In  the  district 
pray  to  be  defended,  and  an  officer  sent  to 
Inspect  the  locsJlty  comes  in  and  gives  a  re- 
port quite  contrary  to  what  wtis  said  by  the 
officer  previously  sent  .  .  .'  " 

In  the  SEC's  December  27,  1971  presenta- 
tion Mr.  Loomis  points  out  the  events  lead- 
ing to  an  Industry  crisis  which  eventually 
led  to  the  creation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  opinion  develops  between  small 
secvirlties  firms  and  The  Securities  Exchange 
Commission.  The  SEC  has  told  us  time  and 
again  that  they  are  only  carrying  out  the 
mandate  for  reform  called  for  by  the  Con- 
gress upon  the  {jassage  of  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Act.  It  Is  our  view  that 
the  SEC  has  over-reacted  and  an  "over-kill" 
situation  has  occurred. 

Small  businessmen  in  the  securities  In- 
dustry have  been  Inundated  with  new,  highly 
restrictive,  complicated,  and  nearly  Incom- 
prehensible rules  and  regulations.  New  re- 
quirements calling  for  dally,  weekly,  and 
monthly  complicated  mathematical  compu- 
tations, coupled  with  monthly,  quarterly  and 
annual  newly-developed  forms,  have  placed 
an  unimaginable  strain  on  small  business- 
men. New  Interpretations  of  long-standing 
Industry  rules  and  regulations,  coupled  with 
many  administrative  and  legislative  pro- 
posals now  pending.  wUl  cause  the  demise 
of  more  small  businesses. 

Worse,  yet,  thousands,  maybe  even  mil- 
lions, of  our  nation's  thirty  million  Investors 
have  become  "orphaned"  due  to  the  fewer 
number  of  securities  firms  now  in  existence. 
Most  of  the  firms  remaining  no  longer  can 
profitably  serve  small   public  Investors. 

At  times  the  regulators  seem  to  suffer  to 
some  extent  from  a  bad  case  of  tunnel  vi- 
sion— all  they  can  see  Is  so-called  "investor 
protection"  In  terms  of  their  own  regulatory 
responsibilities  but  fall  adequately  to  take 
Into  account  the  very  serious  situation  of 
depriving  small  public  Investors  access  to  the 
market  place. 

Historically.  Independent  broker  dealers 
have  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  securities 
to  individual  small  Investors.  Many  provide 
regional  and  local  securities  facilities  by 
maintaining  primary  or  branch  office  loca- 
tions in  areas  throughout  the  country  where 
there  are  not  branch  offices  of  large  broad - 
based  New  York  City  firms.  Many  participate 
in  underwTitings  managed  by  other  firms: 
many  retail  listed  securities:  many  retail  un- 
listed securities:  many  retail  mutual  fund 
shares;  many  maintain  markets  in  active  and 
Inactive  local  securities;  and  many  raise  capi- 
tal for  new  or  small  businesses. 

To  keep  pace  with  rising  overhead  costs  and 
the  threat  of  lower  commission  rates  many 
of  our  members  are  turning  to  new  sources 
of  Income,  most  of  which,  however,  tend  to 
exclude  individual  investors  from  partici- 
pating. They  have  developed  expertise  In 
originating  underwritlngs.  New  and  unsea- 
soned Issues,  however,  are  not  normally  con- 
sidered suitable  for  the  small,  unsophisti- 
cated and  less  affluent  Individual  Investor. 
They  have  developed  professional  skills  In  the 
distribution  of  tax  shelter  programs.  These 
programs,  too.  are  often  considered  unsuit- 
able for  the  lower  tax  bracketed  Individual 
investor.  Out  of  frustration,  some  have 
sought  the  unregulated  havens  of  private 
placements,  exempt  transactions,  unregulated 
commodities  and  options,  and  many  other 
financial  areas  where  the  potential  buyer  by 
necessity  must  be  highly  sophisticated  and 
affluent. 
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In  a  free  enterprise  society.  Independent 
broker/ dealers  are  no  different  from  anyone 
else.  They  tend  to  spend  the  precious  hours, 
days,  weeks  and  months  of  their  earning  life- 
times doing  those  things  which  are  more  pro- 
ductive and  bring  the  highest  return  pound 
for  pound  for  the  effort  expended.  The  small 
investor,  however,  is  suffering. 

Mr.  Loomis  pointed  out  the  need  for  a 
strengthened  basic  capital  structure  of  the 
brokerage  Industry  and  referred  to  the  then 
pending  proposed  amendment  to  Rule  15c3-l 
which,  If  adopted,  would  meaningfully  in- 
crease the  capital  requirements  of  broker 
dealers. 

That  Rule  was  adopted  and  put  into  effect 
many  months  ago.  with  a  resultant  capital 
increase  of  400':  required  of  general  securi- 
ties firms.  Coupled  with  the  requirements  of 
Rule  17a-ll,  for  practical  purposes,  it  effec- 
tively brought  the   Increase  to  500<^r. 

On  December  5.  1972.  In  Release  if9891, 
the  SEC  set  forth  a  32-page  "Notice  of  Pro- 
posal to  Amend  Rule  15c3-l".  which  pro- 
poses to  substantially  revise  the  net  capital 
requirements  of  securities  firms. 

This  proposal  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
securities  Industry  is  attempting  to  Interpret 
Rule  15c3-3.  considered  to  be  the  most  far- 
reachmg  and  highly-complicated  requirement 
ever  to  hit  the  securities  Industry,  which 
takes  effect  on  January  15.  1973. 

Referring  back  to  Chairman  Casey's  re- 
marks In  the  SEC's  "Study  of  Unsa/e  and 
Unsound  Practices",  he  said. 

"In  developmg  and  evaluating  protective 
measures,  we  have  been  mindful  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  moving  situation.  Some 
forms  of  protection  useful  now  may  become 
unnecessary  as  others  are  developed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Net  Capital  Rule  ( 16c3-l  i  Is  and 
has  from  the  beginning  been  primary  pro- 
tection against  financial  irresponsibility  of 
brokers.  When  the  proposed  rules  for  segre- 
gating customers'  cash  balsinces  and  estab- 
lishing reserves  for  unsegregated  securities 
have  been  fully  Implemented  (I5c3-3)  and 
have  proven  their  ability  to  protect  custo- 
mers' funds,  the  net  capital  rule  may  be- 
come less  Important." 

In  other  words,  If  the  SEC  has  already 
meaningfully  Increased  net  capital  require- 
ments and  has  already  adopted  measures 
for  the  protection  of  customers'  cash  and  se- 
curities, why  then  should  there  be  a  major 
overhaul  of  net  capital  requirements  at  this 
time  without  allowing  reasonable  time  to  de- 
termine whether  there  Is  a  need  for  a  further 
strengthening  of  the  Net  Capital  Rule  or 
whether  there  is  a  need  for  any  Net  Capital 
Rule  at  all. 

Mr.  Loomis  further  pointed  out  the  Com- 
mission's non-objectlons  to  the  Exchange's 
new  rate  proposal  conditioned  on  the  Ex- 
change providing  for  a  40<^  discount  from 
non-member  rates  for  brokers  who  are  non- 
members  of  the  Exchange  and  have  hereto- 
fore not  had  economic  access  to  It.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Commission  for  its  thought- 
fulness  In  taking  into  account  the  Interests 
of  non-Exchange  members. 

I  wish  to  point  out.  however,  that  on 
April  27,  1968  under  SEC,  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  Congressional  pressure  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  Board  of  Governors 
reversed  its  policy  and  decided  to: 

1.  recommend  to  its  members  the  aboli- 
tion of  "customer  directed  give-ups" — until 
that  date  they  had  strongly  argued  for  the 
continuance  of  such  practices. 

2.  Institute  volume  discounts  and  com- 
mission rates  for  large  Institutional  type 
orders. 

3.  provide  limited  economic  access  to  the 
Exchange  for  non-member  broker/dealers. 

Item  one,  referred  to  above,  by  Itself  would 
deprive  non-member  broker/dealers  of  sub- 
stantial Income.  Item  two  would  result  In  lit- 
tle or  no  Impact  on  smaller  non-Exchange 
members.  Item  three,  however,  coupled  with 
Item  one  would  tend  to  lessen  to  s  great  ex- 
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tent  the  loss  of  Income  non-Exchange  mem- 
bers would  suffer. 

Under  continuing  pressure  by  the  above- 
mentioned  agencies : 

1.  "customer  directed  glve-ups"  became 
unlawful  on  December  5.  1968.  ' .» 

2.  volume  discounts  were  Instituted  on  De- 
cember 5,  1968. 

3.  non-member  access,  apparently  of  much 
lesser  significance  to  the  SEC,  Justice  De- 
partment, and  the  Congress,  was  allowed  to 
be  "studied"  by  the  Exchange  and  was  not 
Instituted  until  March,  1973 — nearly  three 
and  one-half  years  later! 

These  statements.  In  response  to  the  SEC's 
December  27,  1971  presentation,  are  made 
In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  are  not  In- 
tended to  be  overly  critical  of  the  SEC.  We 
feel  It  our  responsibility,  however,  to  make 
known  Just  as  candidly  and  straightfor- 
ward a  fashion  as  possible,  some  of  the  frus- 
trations and  problems  of  small  securities 
firms  as  we  see  them. 

We  were  encouraged  when  the  "Securities 
Study  Group  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
Small  Business  Committee"  In  Its  recently- 
completed  study  entitled.  "F\indamental 
Problems  of  Small  Initial  Securities  Offer- 
ings", concluded  in  part : 

".  .  .,  the  Committee  requests  that  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  carefully 
consider  the  role  regional  Investment  firms 
play  in  financing  small  businesses.  As  indi- 
cated earlier,  national  banking  firms  are  most 
reluctant  to  concern  themselves  with  this  sec- 
tor or  our  economy.  Therefore,  any  action 
which  weakens  the  regional  firms'  network 
Impairs  the  ability  of  small  business  to  raise 
capital." 

We  were  further  encouraged  when  William 
McChesney  Martin,  in  his  highly  publicized 
report  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Board  of  Governors,  saw  fit  to  conclude: 

'"the  role  of  the  small  brokerage  firm, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  has  contributed 
to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  economy, 
by  raising  capital  to  finance  new  ventures, 
and  by  serving  the  needs  of  small  investors 
scattered  across  the  nation.  In  short,  by 
broadening  economic  opportunity.  In  the 
course  of  the  many  changes,  which  will  In- 
evitably take  place  in  the  securities  Industry, 
care  shotild  be  taken  not  to  cause  the  elimi- 
nation of  efficient,  small  firms." 

Mr.  Loomls,  himself,  states  in  his  letter: 
"We  realize  that  these  small  independent 
business  entities  make  a  vital  contribution 
to  our  national  economy  and,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  we  seek  to  assist  and  encourage 
them". 

Whatever  the  real  Intent  of  those  who 
regulate  our  Industry,  it  seems  at  times  that 
they  are  determined  to  drive  all  but  the 
large  out  of  the  securities  business. 

The  head  of  an  IBDTA  San  Francisco  in- 
vestment firm,  who  until  recently  held  a  high 
position  in  the  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers,  stated  in  a  recent  speech: 
"Nobody  can  deny  that  the  securities  in- 
dustry requires  regulation  to  insure  solvency, 
honesty  and  fair  treatment  of  the  investing 
public.  Additionally,  a  primary  purpose  of 
regulation  is  to  strengthen  the  Industry's 
economic  function.  The  critical  dilemma  is 
how  to  keep  the  hand  that  helps  and  pro- 
tects from  strangling  us  in  the  process." 
The  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  House  of  Representatives 
will  hold  hearings  In  the  93rd  Congress  on  its 
"Legislative  Recommendations  of  Proposed 
Securities  Act  Amendments  of  1973".  These 
hearings  could  do  much  to  solve  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  problems  we  are  experi- 
encing, such  as  establishing  Uniform  Report- 
ing Requirements.  Other  aspects  cf  the  Pro- 
posal, however,  call  for  greater  Industry  fi- 
nancial and  operational  reEnonslbUities— 
more  than  those  already  adopted  by  the  SEC 
to  date. 
On  February  12,  1973  the  SEC  will  com- 
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mence  public  hearings  on  Its  recently-com- 
pleted study  of  the  "potential  economic  im- 
pact of  the  repeal  of  Section  22(d)  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940".  Our  mem- 
bers are  deeply  disturbed  with  certain  state- 
ments made  by  SEC  Charlman  Casey  in  his 
letter  transmitting  the  study  to  Senator 
John  Sparkman.  Charlman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  a 
copy  of  which  is  attached.  Of  particular  con- 
cern, on  pages  four  and  five  of  his  letter 
he  states: 

"The  Impact  of  the  cost-saving  that  In- 
vestors would  realize  from  the  repeal  of 
Section  22(d)  would  fall  almost  entirely  on 
the  Independent  broker/dealers  who  made 
three-fourths  of  all  load  fund  sales  In  1970 
and  who  during  that  year  derived  gross  reve- 
nues of  $150  million  from  this  source." 

He  describes  a  group  of  broker  dealer  firms 
whose  business  consists  almost  entirely  of 
selling  mutual  fund  shares  and  who  repre- 
sent about  13%  of  the  broker  dealer  com- 
munity. He  goes  on  to  say,  in  reference  to 
this  group: 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  mutual  fund 
Industry  is  far  more  important  to  these  firms 
than  they  are  to  it". 

With  all  respect  due  to  Chairman  Casey, 
I  leave  the  track  and  must  say  that  thl£ 
statement  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
broad  national  policy  established  by  our  fed- 
eral government  to  protect  small  business.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  SEC  has  no  au- 
thority, within  the  broad  policy  goal  of  Con- 
gress, to  simply  write  off  a  portion  of  the 
small  business  segment  of  the  securities  in- 
dustry. 

We  are  desperately  in  need  of  your  help 
and  I  hope  this  response  to  the  SEC  presen- 
tation and  some  of  the  current  matters 
raised  in  this  letter  will  be  of  help.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  arranging  the  oral  presen- 
tation by  our  small  business  liaison  commit- 
tee and  have,  as  of  this  date,  taken  steps  in 
that  regard  In  accordance  with  the  thought- 
ful suggestion  contained  in  your  December 
18,  1972  letter. 

Your  interest  and  concern  Is  very  much 
appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

Raymond  W.  Cocchi. 

President,  IBDTA. 
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THE  PROBE  MUST  GO  ON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIBGINtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  thoughtful  jour- 
nalists in  this  country,  Harry  Hamm.  edi- 
tor of  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News-Reg- 
ister, has  summarized  the  case  for  full 
disclosure  of  the  Watergate  scandal  and 
related  events  more  succinctly  and  more 
clearly  than  any  other  editorial  that  has 
come  to  my  attention.  This  article,  which 
is  quoted  below,  merits  the  attention  of 
my  congressional  colleagues,  regardless 
of  their  political  persuasions. 

The  Phobe  Must  Go  On! 

Now  come  those  who  would  have  the  press 
suddenly  cease  and  desist  in  its  reporting 
and  commentary  on  Watergate  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
will  be  harmed  If  the  sordid  revelations  aren't 
soon  spiked.  President  Nixon  himself  has  said 
it  is  time  to  go  back  to  business  as  usual. 

Surely  the  President  knows  that  this  is 
not  possible  until  the  whole  truth  is  known. 
This  Is  no  minor  political  scandal  involving 
a  lowly  public  official  caught  with  his  hand 
In  the  till.  Even  now  It  Is  clear  that  Water- 


gate represents  a  profound  abuse  of  presi- 
dential power.  That  is  what  should  concern 
the  American  people. 

A  congressional  inquiry  Into  the  Watergate 
matter  will  open  this  week  and  hopefully 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  White  House. 
If  there  Is  any  hedging  under  the  lame  excuse 
of  "executive  privilege "  President  Nixon's 
claim  of  no  personal  Involvement  will  be 
further  damaged  and  possibly  beyond  repair. 
Let  us  reject  here  and  now  the  notion  that 
the  institution  of  the  presidency  Is  under 
attack  in  the  Watergate  case.  It  Is  the  con- 
duct of  the  presidency  that  Is  In  question. 
Regardless  of  whether  President  Nixon  had 
any  personal  ties  with  Watergate  or  In  efforts 
to  cover  up,  it  was  the  President  who  per- 
sonally built  the  apparatus  around  him 
which  now  stands  accused  of  gross  miscon- 
duct and  evil  deeds. 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  the  clos- 
est associates  and  political  advisers  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  did  plan  the  bugging  of  the 
Watergate  offices  of  the  Democrat  Party  as 
well  as  other  illicit  acts  of  political  espionage. 

Add  to  this  the  Indictment  now  of  two 
former  members  of  the  Administration's  Cab- 
inet, Including  the  man  who  headed  the 
President's  re-election  campaign  until  two 
weeks  after  the  Watergate  break-in,  and  the 
campaign's  chief  fund  raiser.  They  were 
charged  with  conspiring  to  arrange  a  secret 
$200,000  contribution  to  the  election  effort. 
And  tied  to  this  same  dealing  is  the  Presi- 
dent's brother  and  President's  personal  at- 
torney, accused  of  pressuring  shady  busiress- 
men  and  organized  pressure  groups  for  lar.3e 
sums  of  money,  preferably  in  cash. 

Startled  we  are  when  It  Is  learned  that  the 
President  ordered  Joh:i  Ehrlichman  to  con- 
duct a  secret  White  House  investigation  of 
Daniel  Ellsberg — Independent  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

And  then  It  is  disclosed  that  the  secret  in- 
vestigation carried  out  by  two  Watergate 
felons  resulted  in  the  burglary  of  the  files  cf 
Mr.  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist. 

But  that  is  not  all!  We  are  told 
that  John  Ehrlichman  la^t  month  sum- 
moned the  Judge  in  the  EHlsberg  case  to  the 
Western  White  House  to  tell  him  he  v.as  be- 
ing considered  for  a  high  politic  n.  Durir.g 
the  visit  It  is  said  the  Jr.dge  talked  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  As  for  the  job  offer,  we  are  told 
it  was  the  directorship  of  the  FBI,  one  of  tlte 
most  coveted  posts  In  our  country. 

How  can  anyone  condone  such  conduct? 
How  can  anyone  argue  that  the  American 
people  have  no  right  to  know  of  thCFy  shock- 
ing events'? 

We  agree  there  musl  be  no  "whitewash"  at 
the  White  House. 

Only  the  whole  truth  will  suffice,  aired  In 
public  to  all  the  people,  not  in  statemer.ts 
made  behind  closed  doors  to  grand  juries  or 
special  Investigators,  where  we  cannot  hear 
for  ourselves  what  the  facts  are.  Vailure  to 
come  forward  now  will  only  further  erode 
the  people's  confidence  in  the  office  of  the 
Presidency. 

And  let  it  be  a  sober  reminder  to  all  that 
this  game  of  politics  is  no  game  it  all.  It  is 
the  central  thread  in  the  achievements  oud 
failures  of  man.  And  how  we  weave  that 
thread  might  well  determine  v  hether  we'll 
survive  as  a  free  i-.ation  dedicated  to  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  for  all  people  and  not  only  for  a 
"palace  guard"  of  political  strcngarm  experts. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JIM  FARLEY 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  21.  1973 
Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr.    President,    a 
friend  of  the  Senate  and  of  many  mem- 
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bers  of  this  body,  Mr.  James  A.  Farley, 
recently  retired  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  and  was 
appointed  honorary  chairman  in  which 
capacity  he  will  continue  his  distin- 
guished service  to  the  company. 

Jim  Farley,  onetime  national  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party,  Post- 
master General,  and  adviser  to  President 
Franldin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  devoted  his 
life  and  talents  to  outstanding  public 
service,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
retirement  and  I  wish  him  every  future 
success  and  happiness  in  his  new 
position. 

There  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal-Constitution of  Sunday,  May  13,  a 
very  fine  editorial  saluting  Jim  Farley, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows: 

Mr.  Farley  Retires 

James  A.  Parley  Is  one  of  the  distinguished 
figures  of  recent  American  history. 

He  was  a  mentor  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
He  had  as  much  or  more  to  do  with  making 
Mr.  Roosevelt  president  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself. 

Pr^sident  Roosevelt  discarded  Mr.  Farley 
when  he  ran  for  his  third  term.  It  was  an 
act  of  ingratitude  which  Mr.  Farley  took  like 
the  gentleman  he  Is. 

What  Mr.  Roosevelt  lost,  American  busi- 
ness gained.  Mr.  Farley  went  with  Coca- 
Cola  Export  when  Coca-Cola  was  as  rare 
abroad  as  are  dukes  and  duchesses  here.  The 
success  of  Coke's  export  program  is  too  suc- 
cessful to  need  retelling. 

Now  Mr.  Farley  has  retired  as  chairman 
of  the  Export  Corporation  and  become  its 
honorary  chairman,  an  appropriate  title  for 
a  man  whose  career  has  been  marked  by 
honor. 

His  has  been  a  fine  career  in  public  life 
and  private  business  and  one  which  has  won 
him  the  friendship  and  respect  of  much  of 
the  world. 


AGAINST  THE  VITAMIN  BILL— NEW 
YORK  TIMES  TAKEN  TO  TASK 
FOR  EDITORIALIZING  IN  NEWS 
COLUMNS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  certified  social 
worker  and  psychotherapist  in  New  York 
City  speaks  for  itself: 

New  York,  N.Y., 

May  14,   1973. 

Dear  Congressman  Hosmer;  I  read  today 
In  the  New  York  Times  a  highly  slanted 
article  by  Richard  Lyons  covering  legislation 
to  block  the  final  FDA  order  which  pertains 
to  vitamins,  minerals  and  other  supplements. 

Mr.  Lyons  attempts  to  portray  supporters 
of  your  bill  as  faddists  and  crackpots.  He 
falls  to  Inform  his  readers  that  many  experts 
in  nutrition  have  been  critical  of  the  FDA 
order.  He  also  fails  to  Inform  his  readers  that 
the  FDA  order  would  ban  completely  a  num- 
ber of  harmless  food  supplements  other  than 
vitamins  and  minerals. 

I  am  a  practicing  psychotherapist  special- 
izing in  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  addic- 
tion. I  am  currently  working  for  a  private 
agency  whose  clientele  consists  exclusively 
of   people   who   have   problems   with   drugs. 
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More  than  half  of  our  patients  are  heroin 
addicts. 

About  two  years  ago  I  decided  to  Interest 
my  patients  in  nutrition.  Some  of  them  re- 
sisted my  efforts,  others  gave  it  a  try.  Roughly 
eC"-;  of  my  patients  changed  their  way  of 
eating.  In  addition  to  abandoning  "junk 
foods"  the  majority  of  my  patients  learned 
how  to  balance  their  diets.  They  also  learned 
how  to  intelligently  take  vitamins,  minerals 
and  other  supplements.  In  a  few  Instances 
remarkable  positive  results  were  achieved  In 
a  very  short  period  of  time. 

When  people  stop  using  heroin  or  barbitu- 
rates or  amphetamines  after  long  time  usage, 
they  often  suffer  from  depression  and  or 
anxiety,  have  Insomnia  and  generaly  do  not 
feel  capable  of  coping  with  life  tasks  such  as 
working  at  a  job.  They  are  capable  however 
of  changing  their  eating  habits  when  It  Is 
stressed  to  them  that  this  is  an  important 
priority.  After  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  they  feel  better  and  look  better.  It  Is 
an  important  ego  tKX)st  for  them  when  they 
realize  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
Improvement  In  their  well-being. 

Without  going  into  lengthy  details,  I  would 
like  to  state  categorically  that  if  the  FDA 
order  Is  permitted  to  stand,  this  kind  of 
rehabilitation  will  be  Impossible  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  have  a  number  of  patents  who  are 
too  poor  to  seek  a  doctor  for  prescriptions 
for  vitamins,  minerals  and  other  supple- 
ments. Other  patients  have  difficulty  swal- 
lowing pills  and  could  not  take  many  pills 
of  low  potency.  (I  consider  some  of  the 
maximum  RDA's  proposed  by  the  FDA  to  be 
of  low  potency').  Those  on  welfare  would 
have  difficulty  filling  medicaid  prescriptions 
since  many  drug  stores  in  New  York  City 
refuse  to  accept  medic^^d  prescriptions  for 
vitamins. 

I  hope  that  your  efforts  In  passing  H.R.  643 
will  meet  with  success. 
Cordially, 

David  Woltnski. 

P.S.  Do  you  mind  if  I  send  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  other  Members  of  Congress? 


FROEHLKES  DEPARTURE  FROM 
OFFICE  AS  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ARMY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  sincere  regret  that  I  speak  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Robert  Froehlke's  depar- 
ture from  office  bs  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Froehlke  has  seen  the  Army  move 
through  some  difficult  times.  He  expertly 
supervised  the  departure  from  Viet- 
nam. He  was  responsible  for  returning 
from  Vietnam  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment  needed  by  our  Armed 
Forces  at  liome  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  He  also  vigorously  and  successfully 
suppoi-ted  programs  which  recruited  and 
promoted  outstanding  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  that  form  the  hard-hitting 
management  team  running  the  Army 
today. 

In  addition,  he  developed  clearer  lines 
of  policy  and  fiscal  control  over  the  De- 
partment's Intelligence  resources,  which 
liad  the  added  benefit  of  improving  com- 
munications among  all  Defense  Depart- 
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ment  intelligence  agencies.  Success  with 
programs — programs  which  saved  the 
taxpayers  money,  which  rationalized 
procedures,  and  conserved  manpower  re- 
sources— are  only  a  part  o:'-  Bob 
Froehlke's  success  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  President,  he  did  more  than  put 
imaginative  programs  into  operation  in 
the  department  he  headed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  also  breathed  a  new  spirit 
into  it  as  well.  Because  of  that  spirit 
of  concern  for  people  and  their  job  sat- 
isfaction at  every  level  of  the  Army — 
particularly  the  unit  level — the  Army  of 
today  has  a  renewed  pride  and  sense  of 
mission.  Very  importantly,  it  has  gained 
greater  respect  from  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  FroelJke  will  have  this  Nation's 
respect  for  his  great  service  to  America 
and  to  the  Army  during  these  trying 
times  of  need.  This  Nation  needs  more 
Robert  Froehlkes.  As  long  as  we  are  able 
to  place  such  men  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  our  Defense  Department, 
this  Nation  will  be  safe  and  democracy 
will  endure. 

Mr.  President,  upon  the  departure  of 
Secretary  PYoehlke,  he  delivered  some 
heart-warming  remarks  at  a  farewell 
ceremony  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  on  May  10. 
1973.  which  reflect  the  deep  and  human 
feelings  of  a  great  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  his  speech  to  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert 
F.   Froehlke 

It  is  customary  to  remark  that  one  leaves 
with  "Mixed  Feelings." 

Let  me  omit  what  is  expected  and  sav  the 
unexpected.  The  reason  is  not  that  I  just 
want  to  come  up  with  something  new.  I 
simply  feel  a  man  should  take  a  more  posi- 
tive approach  than  that  of  his  soul  mcely 
split  in  the  middle,  which  anyway,  sounds  for 
my  normal  taste  a  little  bit  too  much  like 
schizophrenia. 

We  should  not  coddle  ours?lves  by  in- 
dulging in  those  ever  quoted  Mixed  Feelings. 
A  man  has  his  assigned  task.  He  does  it  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  and  with  a  genuine, 
perhaps  even  zestful  eagerness.  Then  he 
comes  to  the  end  of  the  time  allotted  him 
for  that  particular  task,  that  particular  mis- 
sion. And  he  leaves.  Still  deeply  interested 
m  what  had  been  his  work,  still  feeling  close 
to  those  who  became  his  friends  in  a  com- 
mon endeavor,  he  passes  on  to  meet  new 
problems,  new  joys — or  miseries — and  a  new 
style  of  life.  Another  page  is  being  turned 
over. 

Those  who  have  dealt  with  me  over  the 
years  know  that  this  attitude  is  not  cold  or 
heartless,  it  Is  merely  a  reflection  of  a  life- 
affirming  view  which  I  might  have  Inscribed 
on  a  plaque  somewhere,  someday  in  my  home 
somewhere:  "No  regrets,  please.  Life  goes  on 
colorful,  rich,  vibrant." 

It  is  also  customary  lOr  him  who  departs 
to  express  in  a  few  well  polished  phrases 
what  he  thinks,  'in  all  humility,"  he  has 
accomplished  and  how  much,  nevertheless, 
still  remains  to  be  done  by  his  successors. 
I  do  not  believe  it  behooves  a  man — even 
with  tliat  nice  saving  qualifier  "in  all  humil- 
ity"— to  speak  of  his  own  achievemeiats.  His- 
tory a:id  our  peers  will  judge  what  each  of  us 
has  really  accomplished.  Let  not  the  In- 
dividual himself  try  to  assume  the  role  of 
arbiter.  He  Is  too  close  to  himself  to  be  ob- 
jective. How  painful  for  his  listeners  to  hear 
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blm  embarrassingly  strive  to  hold  the  "ap- 
propriate" medium  line  between  self-con- 
gratulating pride  and  selt-doubtlng  modesty. 
And  yet,  I  am  sufficiently  human  to  take 
great  satisfaction  In  what  I  perceive  the 
Army  has  accomplished  during  my  tenure. 

Am  I,  then,  to  express  no  thoughts,  no 
feeling  at  this  moment  of  depatrure?  That 
would  be  more  than  wrong.  It  would  be  In- 
human: It  would  leave  all  of  us  here  assem- 
bled with  a  sense  of  emptiness,  and  111  at 
ease.  Moreover,  It  would  be  entirely  against 
my  own  Inner  grain,  my  belief — my  credo,  I 
might  say — that  In  this  modern,  technolog- 
ical, bureaucratic  age  men  are  In  more  dire 
need  than  ever  before  to  communicate,  truly 
communicate,  with  one  another. 

And  this,  friends,  is  really  the  issue  I  have 
at  heart  while  taking  my  leave  from  you 
and  from  that  great,  but  also  big,  institu- 
tion: The  United  States  Army.  Yes.  big  too, 
and  therein  lies  a  problem.  It  has  been  my 
observation  that  In  all  large  organizations — 
civilian  or  military,  secular  or  clerical — de- 
personalization Is  the  most  serious  and  most 
pervasive  single  threat  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  whole  body  and  to  the  sustained  per- 
formance of  its  members.  Have  we  not  all 
seen  individuals,  soldiers  as  well  as  civilians, 
turn  from  eager,  enthusiastic,  courageous 
men  and  achievers  Into  dehydrated  bureau- 
crats? Do  not  let  us  accept  the  myth  that 
this  Is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of 
numerical  growth  Itself,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  warm-blooded  strong  personalities 
and  for  human  relations  within  the  big  green 
machine.  Let  us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  not  end 
up  by  equating  efficiency  and  excellence  with 
Systems  Analysis. 

My  whole  life  has  been  so  definitely 
wedded  to  practical  affairs  that  I  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  dreamer  walking  In  the 
clouds.  Yet,  I  venture  to  state  that  one  can 
move  from  de-personalization  to  reperson- 
allzatlon.  And  while  there  Is  no  glib  psy- 
chological cookbook  or  Manual  on  Leadership 
which  can  provide  a  mechanical  procedure, 
or  concocted  recipe  there  are  a  few  very  sim- 
ple ways: 

First:  The  higher  a  man  Is  placed  in  the 
orgamlzatlonal  totem  pole,  the  greater  an 
effort  he  must  make  to  take  a  personal  as 
distinguished  from  a  merely  professional  in- 
terest In  the  ideas,  the  Ideals,  the  inner  be- 
ing of  those  serving  under  him. 

Second:  Let  those  in  positions  of  Command 
be  untiring  talent  scouts.  I  guarantee  you 
that  very  astonishing  finds  will  be  made  if 
you  are  forever  on  the  lookout  for  the  maa 
who  might  be  a  bom  planner,  a  born  loglstl- 
cian,  a  born  Insplrer  of  others  in  combat  or 
In  peace.  Only,  I  beg,  do  not  ever  commit  the 
error  of  trying  to  make  an  excellent  piano 
player  Into  a  violinist  or  vice  versa.  Even  the 
most  gifted  among  us  are  endowed  only  in 
some  fields,  and  in  this  complex  age  it  is  most 
necessary  to  form  a  very  precise  Judgment  of 
who  is  good  at  what,  and,  above  all  else,  who 
is  a  man  of  rocklike  character  able  to  stand 
through  a  crisis  and  who  Is  but  a  clever 
theoretician  unable  to  act.  We  do  have  the 
talents:  let  us  unceasingly  search  for  them. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  is  not  a  com- 
puterized machine,  composed  of  what  Is 
technically  referred  to  as  "Personnel."  but  a 
dynamic  body  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  men 
and  women,  real  live  warm  human  beings. 
Let  us  not  only  take  care  of  their  material 
needs  but  let  us  make  a  vow  to  keep  their 
hearts  and  souls  alive  today,  tomorrow  and 
forever  more. 

History  teaches  that  even  the  great  and 
peaceful  Democracies  may  fall  on  hard  times 
of  terrible  and  terrifying  crises.  Should  such 
times  ever  arrive — and  there  is  none  among 
us  who  cannot  see  that  we  live  In  a  danger- 
ous and  explosive  World — the  supreme  civil- 
ian authorities  of  this  our  nation  must  be 
able  to  call  on  and  count  on  its  Armed  Forces 
as  a  means  of  last  resort. 

While  I  pray  that  the  call  to  arms  will 
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never  actually  come.  I  also  pray,  trust  and 
believe  that,  should  It  come,  this  Army  of 
ours  will  be  quietly  ready  In  body  and  spirit. 
Nancy  and  I  leave  you  with  perhaps  a 
tear  In  our  eye.  but  definitely  sincere  and 
hearty  smiles  on  our  faces.  We  refuse  to 
think  that  we  are  leaving  good  friends. 
Rather,  we  thank  the  good  Lord  that  we 
have  had  this  opportunity  during  this  com- 
pleted chapter  of  our  lives  to  make  many 
new  friends. 


May  21,  1973 


May  21,  1973 


THE     PLIGHT     OP    THE     JEWISH 
PEOPLE  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  da  PONT 

OF    DKLAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  work  with  the  Delaware  Com- 
mittee on  Soviet  Jewry  in  connection 
with  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  While  engaged  in  this 
effort,  a  letter  came  to  my  attention  that 
had  been  smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  it  outlines  in  significant  and 
woeful  detail  the  problems  associated 
with  being  a  member  of  a  minority  group 
within  the  U.S.S.R..  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  so  that  it  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Moscow.  USSR.. 

April  14,  1973. 

My  Dear  SHcnji  and  Iba:  We're  very  glad 
for  your  concern.  We  are  very  touched  and 
grateful  for  everything  you  did  for  us.  Amer- 
ican Jews  are  the  right  people.  American 
Jews  are  our  only  hope  and  pride.  And  we 
understood  It  very  well  when  we  met  you. 

Human  imagination  Is  limited.  When  one 
is  refused  an  exit  visa  one  does  not  return  to 
one's  former  life  but  to  an  existence  so 
strange  that  it  Is  very  dUBcult  to  visualize 
from  outside.  The  circumstances  which  con- 
dition the  way  of  life  the  peculiar  ghetto  of 
"refusants"  are  created  not  so  much  by  the 
official  authorities  as  by  ordinary  people  and 
begin  long  before  the  application  for  visa.  It 
begins  with  one's  famUy  (sic)  and  continues 
with  one's  colleagues,  one's  neighbours,  the 
house-manager,  the  yard-keeper,  shop  assist- 
ants and  passers-by.  All  the  petty  spites  and 
envies  which  had  long  slumbered  In  the  souls 
of  these  ordinary  representatives  of  mankind 
don't  have  to  be  concealed  any  more.  They 
get  to  be  things  to  be  proud  of,  being  directed 
against  one  who  has  sold  himself  to  foreign 
Imperialists. 

Such  eminently  desirable  things  as  one's 
neighbour's  Job,  his  apartment,  his  scien- 
tific Ideas  are  suddenly  felt  to  be  within 
one's  grasp  when  the  neighbour  applies  for 
a  visa.  And  the  desire  for  them  which  had 
always  been  felt  as  somehow  unherolc  ac- 
quires now  a  special  political  coloring  and  is 
not  sanctified  as  part  of  the  fight  against 
the  awful  meance  of  Zionism.  A  clerk  ousting 
his  colleague  by  Intrigue,  or  a  hoodlum  as- 
saulting a  Jew  In  the  street — become  brave 
fighters  In  the  Ideological  war  against  a  per- 
son who.  after  all.  has  not  done  any  wrong 
by  official  standards,  (sic)  He  is  Just  reuniting 
with  his  relatives — officially,  there  Is  no  other 
kind  of  emigration. 

For  all  that  the  applicant  can  be  sure  that 
not  one  of  his  persecutors  really  believes 
what  they  tell  him  about  the  terrors  at  the 
capitalist  hell.  Being  people  with  a  well- 
developed  appetite  for  material  goods,  they 
really  envy  him  as  one  who  may  get  a  chance 
to  enjoy  the  legendary  opulence  of  foreign 
parts.  It  Is  this  feeling  together  with  their 
hidden     annoyance     at     their     own     falnt- 


heartednese  (in  front  of  any  authority.  In 
front  of  any  sort  of  official  or  unofficial 
superiors,  tremuloxis  obedience  all  their 
wishes,  expressed,  hinted  or  guessed — It  Is 
envy  they  feel),  that  serves  to  make  their 
Indignation  at  the  right  of  people  over- 
stepping all  the  sacred  boundaries  that 
serves  to  make  their  Indignation  so  Intense. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  holy  of  holies  of 
the  Soviet  Society,  the  so  called  collective. 
This  word  designates  any  group  of  people 
gathered  (usually  Involuntarily  together) 
and  passing  together  for  any  purpose  for 
some  part  of  their  time.  Common  flat  with 
one  toilet  for  several  families  is  a  collective 
as  Is  an  office  or  a  hockey  team.  From  a 
klnder-garten  to  the  PoUtbureau — the  coun- 
try consists  of  collectives. 

One  of  the  deadly  sins  often  Imputed  to 
this  person  that  Is  "setting  himself  above  the 
collective"  while  a  collective  usually  has  no 
autonomy  and  no  definite  sphere  of  compe- 
tence. It  Is  held  to  be  responsible  for  the 
behavior  of  Its  members.  When  a  person  com- 
mits the  atrocious  act  of  applying  for  a  visa 
the  collective  does  not  have  to  wait  for  di- 
rectives from  above.  As  often  as  not  after 
expressing  Its  indignation.  It  suggests  some 
form  of  reprisals  and  then  asks  for  permis- 
sion to  carry  them  out.  In  such  cases  there 
Is  always  something  to  gain  as  well  as  to 
fear.  The  renegade's  room,  his  Job,  the  work 
he  had  done — all  these  are  to  be  divided.  So, 
the  reaction  of  the  collective  Is  a  loud  con- 
cert of  mixed  fear,  envy  and  greed  all  posing 
as  patriotic  zeal.  The  unusually  decent  peo- 
ple distinguish  themselves  by  being  silent. 
If  they  are  Jewish  or  half-Jewish,  this  Is 
really  bold  of  them  since  the  question  "who's 
the  next"  has  been  formed  already  in  every- 
one's mind. 

In  Spring,  1972,  a  book  on  tissue  trans- 
plantation was  accepted  for  publication.  It 
was  the  result  of  several  years'  work  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Shlfrin.  a  surgeon,  31  years  old.  Out 
of  the  6  chapters  of  the  book  4  have  been 
written  by  Shlfrin  and  the  remaining  one 
by  his  collaborator.  Two  other  and  high 
ranking  names  had  to  be  Included  for  the 
book  to  be  published,  and  so  It  had  four 
names  on  Its  title-page.  The  agreement  on 
the  publication  of  the  book  was  signed  on 
March  10,  1972.  On  April  the  4,  Shlfrin  ap- 
plied for  a  visa.  On  April  the  20th  the  two 
nominal  and  high-ranking  co-authors  told 
the  publishing  house  that  having  obtained 
new  data  which  Is  to  change  some  funda- 
mental concepts  of  the  book  they  want  to 
cancel  the  agreement.  And  canceled  It  was, 
although  such  data  In  such  a  field  the  ven- 
erable authors  could  hardly  obtain  In  a 
month,  even  if  they  had  had  the  time  to 
read  the  book.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had 
not.  What  had  Shlfrln's  colleagues  to  say  on 
that?  The  collective  of  scientists  of  the 
Transplantation  Institute  was  unanimously 
outraged  by  the  shameless  behaviour  of  Ed- 
ward Shlfrin  who  had  "forgot  what  mother- 
land means".  Now  when  the  book  appears 
there  will  be  one  name  less  on  the  title-page. 

One  more  example.  The  name  of  script- 
writer Venlamin  Gorokhov  has  been  erased 
from  captions  of  his  film  when  his  desire  to 
leave  the  country  became  known.  (Just  in 
case  the  producer's  name  was  also  erased. 
He  had  never  shown  any  intention  to  leave, 
but  his  name  was  Galanter  and  sounded 
suspicious) .  Needless  to  say  that  the  collec- 
tive of  the  Union  of  Cinema  Workers  unani- 
mously denounced  Gorokhov  and  suggested 
his  expulsion  from  the  Union.  What  do  they 
hope  to  gain?  Well,  cinema  workers  are  be- 
sides In  the  "Ideology  front"  and  special  zeal 
Is  a  great  asset  to  their  careers.  Gorokhov  is 
an  able  man,  his  work  had  received  some 
prizes  abroad,  and  that  Is  rather  like  setting 
himself  the  collective. 

By  these  cases  I  have  tried  to  exemplify 
the  moral  climate  to  which  one  has  to  return 
when  refused  a  visa.  (I  dont  mention  about 
their  difficulties).  This  nffey  explain  to  you. 
dear  Ira  and  Sheila,  why  the  refusants,  who 


are  people  of  very  different  backgrounds, 
tastes  and  views  bold  so  close  together.  It 
may  also  explain  why  a  p>erson  thinks  not 
twice  but  many  times  before  applying.  But 
In  some  cases.  It  may  explain  why  he  t^pUes 
at  all. 

Dear  Ira  and  Sheila,  you  may  use  my  letter 
In  every  possible  way.  This  letter  Is  written 
without  censorship.  You  can  send  over  every 
correspondence  for  me  using  this  channel. 
My  address  will  be  written  on  the  envelope 
you  receive.  This  Is  a  very  safe  and  tested 
channel.  I  have  finished  my  monograph  (a 
big  book)  "Two-phase  flows  In  chemical  en- 
gineering". I  am  going  to  publish  it  abroad. 
It  is  my  only  hope  to  gain  money  In  my  very 
straitened  circumstances.  My  pension  Is  the 
very  way  to  send  myself  and  my  family  to 
the  grave.  Nevertheless  I  understand  things 
very  well  and  look  danger  In  the  face.  In  my 
status  there  is  nothing  to  lose.  American 
Jews  always  made  "noise"  about  Russian 
Jews.  It  is  very,  very  Important  for  us!  My 
writings  will  support  this  situation.  Thanks 
to  the  fact  that  Americans  struggle  for  us 
I  can  write  you  this  letter.  The  authorities 
have  now  prepared  a  "nice"  place  In  prison 
for  me  but  they  couldn't  realize  their  "Good 
intention" — the  International  Jewish  move- 
ment is  a  rock  against  It.  every  antl-Semlte 
enterprise  will  smash  to  smithereens. 

Once  more,  I  am  much  obliged  for  your 
concern,  dear  Ira  and  Sheila! 
With  love 

your  David  Azbel. 
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affair — tragic    as    It    Is — overshadow    these 
Americans  lost  In  behalf  of  their  country. 
Help  them  please.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

JtJOrrH  M.  Rat. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  MIA'S 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  initial  jubilation  over  the  return 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  from  Vietnam 
has  subsided.  I  feel  compelled  to  com- 
ment that  for  the  families  of  over  1.300 
who  served  In  the  war  in  Vietnam  there 
is  yet  no  jubilation,  no  peace  of  mind, 
and  no  answer  to  their  questions  of 
"Where  are  our  loved  ones?" 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  families  of 
those  who  were  officially  listed  as  missing 
in  action.  My  concern  for  these  brave 
Americans  was  heightened  by  a  recent 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents.  I 
believe  her  letter  can  jar  us  all  back  to 
the  reality  of  war  and  the  job  that  re- 
mains unfinished. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  and  all  Ameri- 
cans to  remember  the  missing  in  action, 
and  I  caution  those  who  worked  so  hard 
for  the  release  of  the  POW's  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  job  they  have  done  im- 
til  all  MIA'S  are  also  accoimted  for — 
because  for  the  families  of  these  men. 
the  war  goes  on  and  there  is  not  yet 
complete  "peace  with  honor." 

I  submit  the  letter  for  the  Record: 
Chesterton.  Ind. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  but  one  urgent  request 
to  make  of  you  at  this  time.  Please  do  not 
forget  our  over-3,000  men  stUl  "mlsslng-ln- 
actlon."  The  knowledge  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  these  men  should  top  every  other 
priority.  Are  they  dead?  Is  there  a  glimmer 
of  a  chance  that  even  a  few  have  survived? 
Where  are  they?  I  urge  you  to  speak  out  on 
their  behalf  and  for  the  sake  of  their  waiting 
families.   Please   do   not   let   the   Watergate 


REVISED  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
REGULATIONS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  KIT  .BERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  presented  remarks  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  which  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  recent- 
ly revised  Social  Services  Regulations.  I 
include  this  statement  to  t)e  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

New  Social  Service  Regulations  SHOtriD  Be 
Rejected 

(Statement  by  Congressman  Joshua  Eilberg) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tvmlty  to  express  my  concern  over  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  final  social  service  regtilatlons 
which  govern  the  social  service  programs  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  new  regulations  were  first  proposed  on 
February  16.  1973.  The  people  Immediately 
voiced  their  disapproval  of  the  proposed 
changes.  HEW  received  over  208.000  letters 
of  protest  and  Congressional  offices — my  own 
Included — were  visited  by  hundreds  of  people 
who  were  to  be  tragically  affected  by  the  new 
rules. 

As  a  result,  legislation  was  Introduced  In 
both  houses  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  new  regulations.  After 
it  became  obvious  that  these  regulations 
were  not  only  unacceptable  but  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  legislative  mandate  for  social 
services  set  forth  In  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act, 
the  Administration  went  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board.  The  result  appeared  on  May  1, 
1973  with  the  Issuance  of  the  final  draft  of 
the  social  service  regulations. 

The  revised  regulations  do  contain  modi- 
fications which  reflect  some  awareness  of  the 
objections  to  the  original  proposal,  but  In 
most  Instances  they  still  create  more  prob- 
lems than  they  solve. 

In  some  vital  areas,  however,  no  relief  from 
the  misguided  meat-axe  of  those  who  are 
butchering  ovir  social  service  programs  Is 
proposed  at  all.  A  case  In  point  Is  the  Com- 
munity Legal  Services  program.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  over  40,000  Pennsylvanlans  were 
assisted  In  various  actions  this  past  year 
through  the  efforts  of  107  young  attorneys 
working  in  this  project.  Community  Legal 
Service's  vital  Importance  Is  more  fully  ap- 
preciated when  It  Is  kept  In  mind  that  it  has 
been  the  means  for  many  of  the  disadvan- 
taged in  American  society  to  be  shown  that 
there  Is  something  in  the  system  for  them. 
We  have  let  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
minorities  know  that  Justice  can  be  a  resility 
and  not  merely  a  pious  sounding  abstrac- 
tion. To  eliminate  this  new  hope  would  be 
tragic. 

I  am  Inserting  at  this  point  In  my  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  an  old  friend  who  is  the  current  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Philadelphia  Bar  Association. 
He  forcefully  describes  the  community  wide 
benefit  accruing  from  the  work  of  the  Com- 
munity Legal  Services  program  In  my  native 
city.  I  commend  Mr.  Bonglovannl's  com- 
ments to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  echo  his  call  that  this  fine  program  be 
maintained: 
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PRII.ADELPHIA  BaB  ASSOCUTIOK, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  14, 1973. 
Hon.  Joshua  Eilberg. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Josh  :  The  new  social  service  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  VS.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  really  emas- 
culate our  Community  Legal  Services,  Inc. 
by  severely  Umltlng  permissible  legal  services 
to  "service  In  solving  legal  problems  of 
eligible  Individuals  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  obtain  or  retain  employment."  We  need 
help  to  have  these  regulations  changed  im- 
mediately. 

As  you  and  I  are  well  aware,  we  are  fighting 
for  survival  In  the  cities  and  the  survival  of 
the  cities  Is  threatened  by  many  of  the  dis- 
advantaged who  feel,  sometimes  with  Justi- 
fication, that  our  Institutions  do  not  provide 
any  means  to  redress  their  grievances.  As  a 
result  of  a  good  deal  of  missionary  work, 
we  are  beginning  to  persuade  some  of  these 
people  that  our  institutions  do  provide  the 
means  to  redress  their  grievances  and  we 
do  this  by  indeed  providing  the  means.  The 
means  are  CX.S.  which  is  only  possible  due 
to  the  generous  financial  support  of  the  fed- 
eral and  state  government  and,  more  Im- 
portantly, the  selfless  dedication  of  so  many 
of  our  younger  lawyers  who  have  been  work- 
ing in  this  program,  not  only  with  zeal  but 
vrtth  real  skill.  The  new  regiUatlons  bring 
down  an  Iron  curtain  on  the  whole  thing. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  main  source 
of  funding  for  legal  services  through  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  gravely 
threatened  with  extinction.  The  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  future  of  legal  services  and 
the  administrative  hassles  which  the  Office 
of  Legal  Services  in  O.E.O.  are  thrusting  on 
programs  in  the  field,  caused  the  effective 
continuation  of  CX£.  in  PhUadelphU  to  be 
in  Immediate  Jeopardy. 

We  need  your  help  now. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  N.  Bongiovanni.  Jr 

In  the  case  of  ellglbUlty  for  day-care  center 
services,  the  people  who  need  this  tvpe  of 
help,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  group  will 
be  deprived  of  its  services. 

In  my  dutrict.  In  Northeast  Philadelphia 
there  are  a  large  number  of  families  In  which 
both  parents  work.  Many  of  these  families 
have  young  children  who  must  be  cared  for 
during  the  day,  but  the  parents  cannot  afford 
to  send  them  to  private  day-care  centers  or 
to  nursery  schools. 

Up  to  now.  these  parents  have  placed 
their  children  In  Federally  funded  day-care 
centers.  This  situation  Is  perfectly  proper, 
both  for  the  parents  and  the  government! 
Both  parents  hold  Jobs  and  thev  pay  taxes 
They  do  not  act  as  a  drain  on  the  com- 
munity, they  contribute  to  it.  In  return,  the 
government  plays  its  proper  role  by  supply- 
ing them  with  a  necessary  service. 

However,  the  new  regulations  will  force 
many  of  these  people,  perhaps  thousands  in 
Philadelphia  alone,  to  take  their  children 
out  of  the  day-care  centers.  The  result  will  be 
that  one  parent  will  have  to  stop  working 
and  the  family's  income  will  be  lowered  by 
a   drastic   amount. 

The  regulations  limit  free  day  care  to  the 
children  of  families  with  an  income  which 
is  no  higher  than  150  percent  of  the  state's 
assistance  payment  standard.  They  also  pro- 
vide for  a  sliding  schedule  of  fees  up  to  233' 3 
percent  of  that  standard.  In  Pennsylvania 
these  rules  will  limit  free  day-care  service  to 
families  with  an  annual  Income  of  no  more 
than  $5,634  and  the  sliding  fee  basis  for  a 
family  of  fotir  with  an  Income  of  up  to  $8.- 
764  a  year. 

According  to  Pennsylvania  State  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  the  average  cost  of  main- 
taining a  child  In  many  day-care  centers  in 
Philadelphia  exceeds  $2,000  a  year. 

This  Income  restriction,  as  bad  as  It  is. 
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has  even  been  carried  to  a  further  extreme. 
The  new  regulations  Include  not  only  In- 
come, but  Income  resources.  In  other  words 
whatever  is  in  the  family's  bank  account 
must  be  added  to  the  gross  income  along  with 
the  value  of  savings  bonds.  Even  the  value 
of  a  piece  of  Inherited  jewelry  or  the  wife's 
engagement  ring  must  be  included  In  the 
total  of  a  family's  income.  (If  the  Adminis- 
tration was  as  diligent  in  collecting  taxes 
from  the  giant  corporations  which  seem  to 
be  living  on  welfare,  it  would  not  even  have 
to  try  to  foist  these  incredible  rules  on  peo- 
ple which  need  Its  help.) 

As  you  can  see.  a  family  of  four  with  a 
combined  annual  Income  of  S8.764  would  be 
ruined  if  it  had  to  pay  for  even  half  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  one  or  two  children  In 
a   day-care   center. 

This  situation  is  even  worse  for  the  parents 
of  mentally  retarded  children  who  have  been 
receiving  help  at  Federally  funded  centers. 
■While  the  new  regulations  will  permit  them 
to  keep  their  children  In  the  centers  under 
the  old  guidelines  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  will  then  have  to  meet  the  new  Income 
regulations  or  take  the  youngsters  out  of  the 
programs.  New  applicants  will  have  to  meet 
the  new  guidelines  right  away. 

I  am  sure  there  Is  no  need  to  describe 
what  this  policy  will  do  to  families  in  the 
middle  and  low  income  brackets. 

In  some  cases  these  people  wUl  be  induced 
to  go  on  welfare  in  order  to  get  the  neces- 
sary care  for  their  children. 

( It  has  always  been  my  understanding 
that  it  is  the  Administration's  policy  to  en- 
courage people  to  work  whenever  possible, 
not   to  force   them   to   give   up   Jobs.) 

There  are  several  other  aspects  of  the 
final  regulations  which  need  our  immediate 
attention.  The  first  has  to  do  with  recipient 
participation    in    the    social    service    system. 

The  old  regulations  called  for  recipient  par- 

tlclpatlOM    in    the    State    Advisory    Committee 

or  Day  Care.  The  recipients  or  their  repre- 
sentatives were  to  compose  at  least  one  third 

of  the  Advisory  Committee  membership. 
The  new  regulations  eMmlnate  the  require- 
ment of  recipient  participation.  In  addition, 
there  are  no  provisions  for  parent  participa- 
tion In  the  choice  of  day-care  services  for 
the  child  or  determination  of  the  adequacy 
of  such  services. 

This  seems  to  be  contrary  to  what  the 
Administration  believed  in  1972.  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  State  of  the  Union  Address  he 
said,  "Today  It  often  seems  that  our  service 
programs  are  unresponsive  to  the  recipients 
needs."  If  in  theory  the  Administration  be- 
lieves this,  how  can  elimination  of  recipient 
participation  be  justified  within  that  frame- 
work? How  can  we  not  act  to  rectify  this 
situation? 

Another  provision  of  the  regulations  which 
needs  to  be  examined  is  the  eligibility  defi- 
nitions ol  past  and  potential  recipients.  A 
past  recipient  under  the  final  regulations 
Is  an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of  financial 
assistance  within  the  previous  three  months. 
There  was  a  two  year  permissible  span  under 
the  old  regulations.  The  final  regulations 
concerning  potential  recipients  would  cut 
the  time  period  within  which  an  Individual 
may  become  eligible  for  welfare  from  five 
years  to  six  months.  The  regulations  would 
also  eliminate  group  eligibility  which  allows 
senices  to  be  provided  to  those  in  low  In- 
come neighborhoods.  These  provisions  not 
only  discriminate  against  working  people  but 
cumulatively  defeat  the  purpose  of  social 
services.  We  do  not  want  to  force  people  on 
welfare;  we  want  to  encourage  people  to 
work.  They  cannot  do  this  alone;  they  need 
supportive  services  to  help  them  get  on  their 
feet  and  stay  there. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Administration  to 
continue  this  assault  on  the  living  standards 
and  goals  of  working  people.  We  cannot  allow 
the  Administration  to  talk  about  getting 
people  off  the  welfare  roles  and  putting 
them  to  work  while  it  forces  them  to  do 
Just  the  opposite. 
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■Very  early  in  President's  Nixon's  first 
term,  the  then  Attorney  General  John  Mit- 
chell told  the  press,  "Don't  listen  to  what 
we  say.  Watch  what  we  do." 

Well,  now  that  we  see  what  the  Adminis- 
tration is  doing,  we  must  realize  that  we 
are  facing  a  crisis.  Services  now  provided  to 
the  people  from  other  sources  such  as  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Model 
Cities  are  also  en  the  verge  of  elimination 
at  a  time  when  they  are  needed  more  than 
ever  before. 

I  am  urging  this  committee  and  all  of 
Congress  to  play  a  constructive  role  In 
guaranteeing  the  American  people  the  serv- 
ices they  need  to  live  happy  and  productive 
lives. 

We  have  the  resources  to  see  this  throvigh. 
What  we  need  is  a  united,  dedicated  effort 
on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  ensure  this  goal. 

I  thank  y^u  for  allowing  ipe  to  testify  here 
today. 
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ABORTION  AND  THE  COURT 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
myths  prevalent  in  the  country  today  is 
that  only  Catholics  are  concerned  about 
abortion  and  all  of  its  evil  implications. 
This  illusion  did  not  arise  by  chance,  but 
is  the  result  of  a  conscious  strategy  and 
constant  propaganda  by  the  small  num- 
ber  of   persons   who   set   out   to   Impose 

their  misguided   views   on   abortion  on 

Ajnerica,    and    singled    out    the    Catholic 

Church  for  vitriolic  attacks  as  a  plan  to 

divide  and  conquer.  Appealing  to  preju- 
dice against  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
constant  barrage  of  propaganda  has,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Monthly,  played  a  significant  role 
in  influencing  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  their  recent  abortion  decision. 

Not  only  does  this  proabortion  tactic 
demean  Catholics  by  Implying  that  they 
do  not  have  a  right  to  participate  in 
public  issues,  but  it  degrades  Protestant 
and  Jewish  citizens  who  deeply  respect 
human  life  and  resent  the  allegations 
that  they  are  not  concerned  with  the 
evils  of  abortion.  One  important  Protes- 
tant magazine  which  adamantly  disputes 
the  proabortionists'  distorted  view  of 
Protestant  opposition  to  abortion  is 
Christianity  Today.  The  recent  Supreme 
Court  abortion  decision  was  described 
by  the  editor-publisher  Mr.  Harold  Lln- 
dell  as  follows: 

It  gives  further  evidence  of  our  departure 
from  Hebrew-Christian  tradition  and  the  al- 
most complete  secularization  of  national  life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appearing  in  the  Febru- 
ary 16.  1973,  issue  of  Christianity  Today, 
volume  XVII.  No.  10,  pages  32-33: 
Abortion  and  the  Court 

Writing  to  Christians  in  Rome  about  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  pagan  world,  Paul 
diagnosed  It  In  this  way:  "Although  they 
know  Ood,  they  did  not  honor  him  as  God  or 
give  thanks  to  him,  but  they  became  futile  In 
their  thinking,  and  their  senseless  minds 
were  darkened.  Claiming  to  be  wise,  they  be- 
came fools.  .  .  .  Since  they  did  not  see  fit 
to  acknowledge  Ood,  God  gave  them  up  to  a 
base  mind  and  to  improper  conduct"  (Rom. 
1:21.  22.  28).  Not  only  the  thinking  but 
often  the  laws  of  men.  and  even  the  deci- 


sions of  religious  councils,  can  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  God.  That  Is  why  Peter  and  John, 
called  before  the  Sanhedrln.  declared  that 
they  must  obey  God  rather  than  men  (Acts 
4:19). 

In  a  sweeping  decision  January  22,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  overthrew  the 
abortion  statutes  of  Texas,  Indeed,  of  all  the 
states  that  protect  the  right  of  an  unborn 
Infant  to  life  before,  at  the  earliest,  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  The  Court  ex- 
plicitly allows  states  to  create  some  safe- 
guards for  unborn  Infants  regarded  as 
"viable, '  but  In  view  of  the  present  deci- 
sion, it  appears  doubtful  that  unborn  In- 
fants now  enjoy  any  protection  prior  to  the 
Instant  of  birth  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Until  new  state  laws  acceptable  to 
the  Courts  are  passed — at  best  a  long-drawn 
out  process — It  would  appear  Impossible  to 
punish    abortions    performed    at    any   stage. 

This  decision  runs  counter  not  merely  to 
the  moral  teachings  of  Christianity  through 
the  ages  but  also  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
American  people,  as  expressed  In  the  now 
vacated  abortion  laws  of  almost  all  states,  In- 
cluding 1972  laws  m  Massachusetts.  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  recently  clearly 
reaffirmed  by  statewide  referendums  In  two 
states  (Michigan  and  North  Dakota).  We 
would  not  normally  expect  the  Court  to  con- 
sider the  teachings  of  Christianity  and 
paganism  before  rendering  a  decision  on  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law.  but  In  this  case  It 
has  chosen  to  do  so.  and  the  results  are  en- 
lightening: It  has  clearly  decided  for  pagan- 
ism, and  against  Christianity,  and  this  in 
disregard  even  of  democratic  sentiment, 
which  In  this  case  appears  to  follow 
Christian  tradition  and  to  reject  permissive 
abortion  legislation. 

The    Court    notes    that    "ancient    religion" 

aia  not  Dar  auortion  (/toe  et  oi.  v.  WaCl€.  No. 

70-18  (19731.  VI.  1):  by  •'ancient  religion." 
it  clearly  means  paganism,  since  Judaism  and 
Christianity  did  bar  abortion).  It  rejects  the 
"apparent  rigidity"  of  the  Hlppocratic  Oath 

("I   will   give   no  deadly   medicine   to  anyone 

If  asked,  nor  suggest  any  such  counsel;  and 
In  like  manner  I  will  not  give  to  a  woman  a 
pessary  to  produce  abortion")  on  the  grounds 
that  it  did  not  really  represent  the  con- 
sensus of  pagan  thinking,  though  pagan  In 
origin,  but  owed  its  universal  acceptance  to 
popularity  resulting  from  "the  emerging 
teachings  of  Christianity"  (ibid.,  VI,  2).  To 
these,  the  High  Court  unambiguously  pre- 
fers "ancient  religion."  that  is.  the  conmion 
paganism  of  the  pre-Christian  Roman  Em- 
pire. Agalnft  the  official  teaching  of  the 
Roman  Crtholic  Church  that  the  "life  begins 
at  conception"  (curious  language  on  the  part 
of  the  Court,  for  no  one  denies  that  the 
fetus  is  human,  or  that  it  Is  alive:  the  Court 
apparently  means  personal  life) ,  the  Court 
presents  "new  embrj'ologlcal  data  that  pur- 
port to  indicate  that  conception  Is  a  'process' 
over  time,  rather  than  an  event,  and  .  .  . 
new  medical  techniques  such  as  menstrual 
extractions,  the  'morning-after'  pill.  Implan- 
tation of  embryos,  artificial  Insemination, 
and  artificial  wombs"  (ibid..  IX,  B) .  It  Is  hard 
to  understand  how  the  contention  that  con- 
ception is  a  "process"  of  at  most  a  few  days' 
duration  is  relevant  to  the  possible  rights  of 
the  fetus  at  three  or  six  months,  and  even 
harder  to  comprehend  the  logic  that  holds 
that  "new  medical  techniques"  for  destroy- 
ing or  preserving  the  embryo  "pose  problems" 
for  the  view  that  it  was  alive  before  being 
subjected  to  those  techniques. 

Pleading  "the  established  medical  fact" 
that  "until  the  end  of  the  first  trimester, 
mortality  In  abortion  [of  course  the  reference 
Is  to  maternal  mortality — fetal  mortality  Is 
100  per  cent)  is  less  than  that  in  normal 
child-birth  (nine  maternal  deaths  per  100.000 
abortions  vs.  twenty-flve  per  100.000  live 
■births,  a  differential  of  0.016  per  cent,  of 
course  not  counting  the  100.000  fetal  mor- 
talities]" (ibid..  X),  the  Court  decreed  that 
a  state  may  not  regulate  abortion  at  all  dur- 
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Ing  the  first  three  months,  and  during  the 
second,  only  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
mother.  After  "viability,"  defined  as  "about 
six  months,"  when  the  fetus  "presumably 
has  the  capability  of  meaningful  life  outside 
the  mother's  womb,"  then,  "if  the  State  Is 
Interested  In  protecting  fetal  life  ...  it  may 
go  so  far  [emphasis  added:  since  abortion  Is 
100  per  cent  fatal  to  the  fetus.  It  is  hard  to 
see  the  value  of  "protection"  that  goes  less 
far)  as  to  proscribe  abortion  during  that  pe- 
riod, except  when  it  is  necessary  to  presrve 
the  life  or  health  of  the  mother"  (ibid.). 
Since  health  is  explicitly  defined  to  Include 
"mental  health,"  a  very  flexible  concept,  this 
concession  to  the  protection  of  the  fetus 
from  seven  to  nine  months  will.  In  practice, 
mean  little. 

The  Co\irt  based  Its  abortion  decision  on 
the  right  of  privacy,  and  that  without  em- 
pirical or  logical  Justification.  "This  right  of 
privacy  ...  Is  broad  enough  to  encompass 
a  woman's  decision  whether  or  not  to  termi- 
nate her  pregnancy. "  Justice  Blackmun  wrote 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  But 
the  right  of  privacy  Is  not  absolute,  and, 
much  more  Important,  no  abortion  decision 
can  ever  be  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion a  purely  private  matter.  The  fetus,  If 
not  a  full-fledged  human  being,  is  at  least 
a  being  owing  his  existence  as  much  to  father 
as  to  mother,  and  is  therefore  an  Individual 
distinct  from  both.  Curiously,  fathers  are 
scarcely  mentioned  In  the  flfty-one-page  ma- 
jority opinion !  The  decision  would  appear  to 
contradict  itself  when  It  Insists  that  the 
"private"  abortion  decision  must  be  made  in 
conjunction  with  a  physician  and/or  in  line 
with  some  kind  of  medical  judgment. 

In  his  concurring  opinion.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  fatuously  comments.  "I  do  not  read 
the  Court's  holding  today  as  having  the 
sweeping   consequences   attributed   to   It   by 

the  dissenting  Justices  [White  and  Rehn- 
qiilst]."   The    New   York    state   tally   stood    In 

1971  at  a  ratio  of  927  abortions  for  1.000  live 
births;  now  that  abortion  has  become  allow- 
able nationwide,  the  ratio  will  presumably 
change,  but  the  experience  of  nations  with 
easy  abortion  suggests  that  It  may  very  well 
remain  as  high  as  one  abortion  for  every  two 
live  births,  or  even  higher.  What  would  the 
Chief  Justice  consider  sweeping?  Mandatory 
abortion  for  all  those  falling  into  a  certain 
class?  Infanticide?  Mass  extermination  of 
undesirables?  Make  no  mistake:  the  logic  of 
the  high  court  could  be  used  with  like — 
in  some  cases  with  greater — force  to  Justify 
Infanticide  for  unwanted  or  undesirable  In- 
fants; the  expression,  "capability  of  mean- 
ingful life"  could  cover  a  multitude  of  evils 
and  will,  unless  this  development  Is  stopped 
now. 

In  his  dissent.  Justice  White  stims  up  the 
situation  and  the  Court's  action: 

"The  common  claim  before  us  Is  that  for 
any  one  of  such  reasons  he  cites  conven- 
ience, family  planning,  economics,  dislike 
of  children,  the  embarrassment  of  Illegiti- 
macy, and  others],  or  for  no  reason  at  all. 
and  without  asserting  or  claiming  any  threat 
to  life  or  health,  any  woman  la  entitled  to 
an  abortion  at  her  request  If  she  Is  able  to 
And  a  medical  doctor  wUllng  to  undertake 
the  procedure.  The  Court  for  the  most  part 
sustains  this  position:  during  the  period  prior 
to  the  time  the  fetus  becomes  viable,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  values  the 
convenience,  whim  or  caprice  of  the  putative 
mother  more  than  the  life  or  potential  life 
of  the  fetus.  .  .  ." 

In  arriving  at  this  position,  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  explicitly  rejected 
Christian  moral  teaching  and  approved  the 
attitude  of  what  It  calls  "ancient  religion" 
and  the  standards  of  pagan  Greek  and  Ro- 
man law,  which,  as  the  Court  notes  In  self- 
Justlficatlon,  afforded  little  protection  to  the 
unborn"  (ibid.,  VI,  1).  It  U  not  necessary  to 
read  between  the  lines  for  the  spiritual  slg- 
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nlflcance  of  this  decision,  for  the  Court  has 
made  It  crystal  clear. 

In  view  of  this.  Justice  Rehnqulst's  dis- 
senting observation  that  the  Court  Is  engag- 
ing In  "Judicial  legislation"  may  seem  almost 
Insignificant.  Nevertheless,  we  must  ask  what 
remains  of  the  democratic  process  and  the 
principle  of  local  Initiative  when  not  only 
long-standing  older  laws  but  the  most  re- 
cent state  laws  and  even  the  will  of  the 
people  expressed  In  state-wide  referendums 
are  swept  from  the  board  In  a  single  Court 
ruling,  when  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives are  prohibited  forever — or  at  least 
until  the  Constitution  Is  amended — from 
Implementing  a  higher  regard  for  the  life  of 
the  unborn  than  that  exhibited  by  seven 
supreme  judges. 

Having  previously  seen  fit  to  ban  the 
formal,  admittedly  superficial,  and  possibly 
hypocritical  acknowledgment  of  God  that 
used  to  take  place  In  public-school  prayers 
and  Bible  readings,  the  Court  has  now  re- 
pudiated the  Old  Testament's  standards  on 
capital  punishment  as  cruel  and  without 
utility,  and  has  rejected  the  almost  universal 
consensus  of  Christian  moral  teachers 
through  the  centuries  on  abortion.  Its  latest 
decision  reveals  a  callous  utilitarianism  about 
children  In  the  womb  that  harmonizes  little 
with  the  extreme  delicacy  of  Its  conscience 
regarding  the  Imposition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 

Christians  can  be  grateful  that  the  court 
has  not  yet  made  the  "right"  to  abortion  an 
obligation.  It  U  still  possible  for  us  to  con- 
sult the  wUl  of  God  In  this  matter  rather 
than  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  present  de- 
cision makes  It  abundantly  clear  that  we  are 
obliged  to  seek  his  will  and  not  to  be  guided 
only  by  public  law.  We  should  recognize  the 
accumulating  evidence  that  public  policy  Is 
ijeginning   to  display   what   Paul   called'  "a 

base  mind  and  Improper  conduct.''  and  for 
similar    reasons.    'Wm    the    time    come    wben 

this  nation  "under  God"  Is  distinguishable 
from  those  that  are  aggressively  atheistic 

only  by  our  currently  greater  material  afflu- 
ence? Christians  should  accustom  themselves 
to  the  thought  that  the  American  state  no 
longer  supports.  In  any  meaningful  sense, 
the  laws  of  Ood,  and  prepare  themselves 
spiritually  for  the  prospect  that  It  may  one 
day  formally  repudiate  them  and  turn 
against  those  who  seek  to  live  bv  them. 


VINCENT  J.  BURKE:  A  REPORTER'S 
REPORTER 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington 
press  corps  lost  a  talented  colleague  and 
a  good  friend  with  the  death  May  14  of 
Los  Angeles  Times  newsman,  Vincent  J. 
Burke. 

Mr.  Burke,  a  senior  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Washington  bureau  and 
the  former  head  of  its  Moscow  bureau, 
was  a  "reporter's  reporter."  He  possessed 
that  elusive  news  sense  which  meant 
that  he  could  ferret  out  what  was  really 
important  and  what  most  interested  the 
reading  public.  And,  to  the  credit  of  his 
profession,  his  dispatches  were  written 
with  clarity  as  well  as  depth. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Vince  Burke  at- 
tained a  BA  in  history  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago:  and,  after  a  brief 
stint  with  United  Press,  joined  the  Army 
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Air  Corps  in  World  War  II  as  a  public 
relations  ofiBcer. 

After  the  Army,  United  Press  sent  Mr, 
Burke  to  Washington  to  cover  the  Agri- 
culture and  State  Departments  and  later 
the  House  of  Representatives  where  he 
gained  recognition  as  an  expert  in  tax 
legislation.  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
knowing  of  his  fine  reputation  as  a  tax 
authority,  one  of  the  most  complex  of 
legislative  issues,  lured  him  to  Its  Wash- 
ington bureau  In  1963;  and,  during  the 
la^t  10  years,  he  further  distinguished 
himself  as  the  most  informed  newsman 
in  Washington  on  urban  affairs  and  so- 
cial welfare  legislation. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  often  called  Vin- 
cent Burke  for  information  on  this  sub- 
ject; and.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
and  Vee,  his  devoted  wife  of  31  years, 
were  working  on  a  book  about  proposals 
for  a  guaranteed  income  for  the  aged. 

Vincent  Burkes  unquenchable  curios- 
ity and  diligence  have  been  passed  down 
to  his  children,  three  of  whom  are  hold- 
ing college  scholarships  while  the  fourth, 
Barbara,  begins  a  newspaper  career  of 
her  own.  My  deepest  sympathies  go  out 
to  these  fine  children  and  to  Vince's  ex- 
ceptional wife.  Vee,  in  their  great  loss. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  summations  of 
what  Vincent  J.  Burke  meant  to  his 
friends  and  his  profession  was  viritten 
by  his  Los  Angeles  Times  colleague  Tom 
Foley  who  said: 

Vlnce  was  not  flashy.  But  a  native  Intel- 
lectual   curiosity   made    hUn    a    dlgglQE    re- 

I>orter  who  not  only  covered  a  subject  but 
smotliere<l  it. 


OEO  OVERHEAD  TOO  HIGH 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
interesting  to  me  that  while  much  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  the  restructur- 
ing of  OEO  and  much  opposition  has 
come  from  OEO  employees,  very  little  has 
been  said  by  the  poor. 

Since  the  restructuring  of  OEO  will 
eliminate  many  bureaucratic  jobs,  one 
can  understand  that  the  employees  are 
fighting  for  their  jobs.  During  all  their 
rhetoric,  however,  all  they  talk  about 
is  their  jobs.  Rarely  are  the  programs 
ever  mentioned.  Is  this  perhaps  because 
the  programs  are  not  too  terribly 
successful? 

When  one  really  thinks  about  OEO 
and  studies  the  amount  of  good  OEO  has 
done  for  the  amount  of  tax  dollars  spent, 
one  realizes  that  many  of  the  programs 
cannot  be  defended. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  em- 
ployees who  have  brought  legal  action 
against  OEO  to  protect  their  jobs  are 
simply  using  poverty  to  maintain  job 
security. 

I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard  Times 
in  the  Record: 

"OV«»HEAD"  IN  OEX) 

The  acting  director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Howard  J.  PbUUps,  says 
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most  OBO  spending  Is  for  administrative  and 
personnel  expenses. 

Defending  the  Nixon  administration's  plan 
for  cutting  and  resisslgnlng  OEO  operations. 
Phillips  estimates  that  among  tbe  nearly 
900  Conununlty  Action  Programs  under  OEO 
an  average  85  per  cent  of  the  allotted  fimds 
Is  expended  In  salaries  and  overhead. 

Assuming  that  as  director  Phillips  knows 
whereof  he  speaks,  it  Is  not  surprising  that, 
so  far,  the  most  militant  oppoeltlon  to  the 
administration's,  pl&ns  has  come  from  within 
the  OEO  bureaucracy. 

Court  challenges  are  being  filed  In  U.S. 
District  Courts  in  Washington,  Chicago,  and 
the  plaintiffs  turn  out  to  be.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  union  representing  headquarters 
employes  of  OEO,  and  in  the  second,  the 
National  Council  of  OEO  Locals,  which  rep- 
resents the  union's  field  units. 

These  suits  do  not  allege  deprivation  of 
those  whom  the  antipoverty  programs  arw 
supposed  to  benefit.  The  litigation  alleges 
that  OEO  employes  are  being  hurt,  that  they 
are  being  "coerced"  and  "terrorized"  into 
giving  up  their  Jobs.  OEO  employes  are  com- 
plaining their  desks  and  typewriters  are  be- 
ing removed  and  that  they  are  being  re- 
assigned, involuntarily,  to  other  agencies. 

While  one  may  sympathize  with  those  up- 
rooted by  the  administration's  consolidation 
and  economy  project,  there  Is,  also,  cause 
for  wondering  in  this  upheavaJ  whether  the 
griping  does  not  suggest  that  the  admin- 
istration's diagnosis  is  correct — much  of  the 
antipoverty  effort  has  lost  its  direction  and 
has  become  a  seU-perpetuattag  bureaucracy. 

Next  year's  budget  allocates  almost  twice 
as  much  for  human  resources  as  when  Mr. 
Nixon  came  to  the  White  House.  It  calls  for 
spending  W68  billion  over-all,  which  Is  hard- 
ly chicken  feed,  and  the  proportions  between 
spending  for  defense  and  human  resovirces 
have  been  reversed  in  the  touz  years.  It  was 
one-half  for  defense  in  1969,  one-third  for 
human  resources.  Now  It  Is  the  opposite. 

Significant,  too,  is  the  fact  that  of  the 
4J250  full-time  permanent  positions  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  1,935  are 
assigned  to  the  OEO  staff,  nearly  as  much 
as  for  the  other  17  departments  In  the  of- 
fice, including  the  White  House.  The  ad- 
ministration's plan  calls  for  aboUshlng- 
transferrlng  every  OEO  position. 

Little  wonder,  it  would  seem,  that  such 
a  small  percent  of  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram spending  actually  reaches  the  objec- 
tives. If  the  administration's  plan  can  im- 
prove the  odds,  It  sho\ild  be  welcomed. 


AUBURN  PRISON  OFFERS  COLLEGE 
COURSES  FOR  INMATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NKW    TOSK  ^    ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  appearing  In  the  May  1,  1973, 
edition  of  the  Auburn,  N.Y.  Citizen- 
Advertiser. 

The  article  details  a  program  of  seven 
college -level  courses  taught  by  volunteer 
professors  and  students  from  Cornell 
University  to  inmates  at  the  Auburn  cor- 
rectional facility. 'Prison  Superintendent 
Robert  Henderson  says  he  believes  Au- 
burn is  the  only  prison  in  New  York 
State  offering  such  a  program. 

The  courses  were  the  idea  of  Richard 
Mitchell,  a  doctoral  candidate  in  edu- 
cational administration  in  Cornell.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Mitchell  find 
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Superintendent  Henderson  for  this  fine 
program  and  their  attempts  to  rehabili- 
tate the  inmates  at  Auburn. 

In  the  wake  of  the  uprising  at  Attica 
prison  in  September  of  1971  and  the  re- 
sulting cries  for  prison  reform,  Super- 
intendent Henderson  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  the  students  and  professors  working 
the  program,  should  be  recognized  and 
congratulated  for  not  just  talking  about 
prison  reform,  but  for  doing  something 
positive  about  it. 

I  include  the  newspaper  suticle  about 
the  program: 

TwENTY-FrvE  Cornell  Volunteeks  Teach 
Seven  CotniSEs  to  200  Inmates 

Auburn  Correctional  Facility,  site  of  the 
first  electrocution  in  the  world  in  1890,  has  a 
more  positive  distinction  that  is  not  noted 
on  a  small  historical  marker  set  Just  outside 
the  locked  main  gate:  The  prison  now  offers 
college-level  courses  to  selected  inmates  in 
an  experimental,  voUmteer  program. 

Auburn  prison  Superintendent  Robert 
Henderson  believes  his  prison  Is  the  only 
faculty  In  New  York  offering  seven  college- 
level  courses.  He  said  he  is  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction, which  Is  dependent  upon  volunteer 
professors  and  students  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  Auburn  Community  College. 

The  Cornell  volunteers,  some  25  this 
semester,  teach  freshman  English,  economics, 
biology,  sociology,  history,  mathematics  and 
philosophy  of  education  four  nights  a  week 
to  about  200  inmates  of  the  Auburn  facility, 
an  all-male,  maximum  security  prison. 

The  college-level  prison  program  Is  the 
brainchild  of  Richard  MltcheU.  a  doctoral 
candidate  in  educational  administration  at 
Cornell,  who  saw  a  "glaring  need"  for 'edu- 
cational opportunity  In  the  prison  a  year  ago 
while  working  on  a  manual  for  correctional 
officers. 

MltcheU  took  his  idea  to  Henderson  and 
"worked  out  a  program  in  about  a  week."  He 
found  five  undergraduate  students  wUllng  to 
go  up  to  Auburn,  about  one  hour's  drive  from 
Cornell,  to  teach  three  subjects:  economics, 
mathematics  and  history. 

Although  Henderson  was  "enthusiastic," 
Mitchell  found  himself  at  the  beginning  of 
"an  uphill  battle"  with  the  state  and  state 
prison  bureaucracy  to  provide  for  adequate 
Instruction.  Mitchell  cited.  In  particular,  de- 
lays m  receipt  of  books  and  materials  ordered 
from  the  State  for  Inmates  and  problems 
with  regulations  placing  a  limit  on  overtime 
for  correctional  officers,  consequently  limit- 
ing the  length  of  class  periods. 

"The  college-level  program  deals  with  only 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  prison  population," 
Mitchell  said.  "Approximately  85  per  cent  of 
the  Inmates  read  at  a  fifth  grade  level.  The 
biggest  problem  is  illiteracy.  But  If  an  Inmate 
has  achieved  a  diploma  or  high  school  equiv- 
alency within  the  prison,  he  has  no  educa- 
tional program  after  that.  Our  goal  was  to 
Introduce  a  high  calibre,  effectively  run  edu- 
cational program  to  upgrade  the  entire  edu- 
cational system." 

Approximately  600  of  Auburn's  1,500  in- 
mates are  enrolled  In  a  kindergarten  through 
12th  grade  prison  school  taught  by  State 
Civil  Service  teachers  in  day  or  evening 
classes.  Inmates  receive  25  cents  a  day  for 
being  students  at  the  primary  or  secondary 
level.  The  highest-paying  prison  Jobs,  said 
Henderson,  pay  about  80  cents  an  hour  for 
skilled  cabinet  makers  working  five  and  a 
half  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 

College-level  students  receive  no  monetary 
remuneration,  ho  said. 

But  the  most  important  long-term  remun- 
eration for  the  inmates,  in  Mitchell's  mind. 
Is  tha";  student  Inmates  may  receive  a  State 
University  of  New  York  transcript  through 
Auburn  Community  College  in  four  subjects 
as  of  January.  1973.  Inmates  enrolled  In  sub- 
jects   not    ta light    by    Cornell    volunteers    In 
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conjunction  -^rlth  Auburn  Community  Col- 
lege faculty  may  take  a  standardized  Col- 
lege Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP)  test 
developed  by  the  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice. 

"A  person  leaving  prison  has  few  options," 
Mitchell  said.  ''But  as  a  student  \n  a  State 
University  college-level  course,  a  former  in- 
mate doesn't  have  to  go  through  an  admis- 
sions process  to  enter  the  State  system  and 
hopefully  he  would  be  able  to  move  directly 
into  an  educational  program  upon  release 
from  prison." 

Mitchell  thinks  correctional  facilities  must 
establish  programs  to  Increase  the  Inmates 
"economic  and  social  options"  upon  release. 
"Education  is  not  the  panacea  but  it  does 
provide  one  more  alternative  for  these  guys 
and  that's  what  we're  concerned  with  do- 
ing." he  said. 

"Education  has  a  low  priority  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State  right  now,"  Mitchell  said. 
"Wardens  often  cannot  initiate  educational 
programs  because  of  lack  of  funds."  Hender- 
son concurred,  noting  the  prison's  college- 
level  program  was  dependent  upon  volunteer 
teachers  from  Cornell  and  Auburn. 

"What  we  need,"  said  Mitchell,  "is  an  in- 
stitution to  make  even  a  minimal  commit- 
ment to  coordinate  existing  prison  pro- 
grams." He  cited,  as  existing  programs,  a 
group  of  Cornell  law  students  working  on  a 
"literacy  based  on  law"  educational  read- 
ing program  with  Auburn  prisoners.  Other 
law  students  provide  legal  counsel  to  the 
inmates. 

"I  get  students  calling  me  all  the  time 
wanting  to  volunteer  for  field  work  in  nearby 
prisons  such  as  Auburn  and  the  Elmira  Cor- 
rectional Facility  and  Reception  Center,"  he 
said,  "but  I  can't  help  them  coordinate  their 
efforts.  The  wardens  at  both  institutions  are 
ready  to  accept  aid  if  we  can  organize  a 
clearing  house  to  coordinate  volunteers  in 
education,  architecture,  libraries,  law  and 
other  fields  who  have  expertise  to  bring  to 
bear  on  these  nineteenth  century  bastilles." 

The  State  currently  supplies  only  trans- 
portation for  the  volunteers  between  Cornell 
and  Auburn,  as  well  as  books  and  supplies 
for  instruction. 

What  motivates  a  teaching  volunteer? 
Mitchell  characterizes  them,  as  "academi- 
cally serious  and  socially  committed.  They 
have  their  beads  together  and  they  are  teach- 
ing because  they  see  a  legitimate  need.  Pris- 
on reform  is  also  a  very  sexy  issue  right 
now." 

John  Dennis,  a  January  graduate  from 
Cornell  now  teaching  economics,  became  In- 
terested In  prisons  while  considering  resist- 
ing the  draft. 

Norris  (Hap)  Clark  volunteered  to  teach 
English  after  attending  a  Black  Oraduate 
Student  Association  meeting  at  Cornell  and 
learning  Inmates  were  predominantly  black 
and  Puerto  Rlcan. 

Both  Clark  and  Dennis  feel  teaching  at 
Auburn  is  meaningful.  Said  Dennis :  "Person- 
ally, I  feel  a  prison  Is  the  most  meaningful 
place  to  teach.  I  prefer  teaching  In  places 
that  need  development  rather  than  go  where 
the  dollar  Is. 

"The  Inmates  resent  "do-gooders'  or  'bleed- 
ing-heart liberals',"  he  added.  "I  found  the 
Inmates  acutely  perceptive,  very  'people  con- 
scious.' and  disillusioned  with  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  any  breaks  while  In  prison. 
I  learned  not  to  promise  things  I  couldn't 
deliver." 

Thomas  Vawter,  a  doctoral  candidate  m 
ecology  and  evolutionary  biology,  teaches  a 
one-year  freshman  biology  course  with  an- 
other Cornell  graduate  student  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Auburn  Community  College  fac- 
ulty. He  tries  to  relate  biology  to  human 
rather  than  academic  models,  using,  for  ex- 
ample, sickle-cell  anemia  to  Illustrate  prob- 
lems of  genetics. 

As  a  teacher,  he  finds  Inmates  "generally 
more  aware  of  what's  happening  in  the  world 
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than  Cornell  freshmen"  and  much  more  di- 
verse in  terms  of  preparation  and  personal 
background,  "If  given  a  chance,"  he  said, 
"some  mmates  would  compare  favorably  with 
Cornell's  brightest  undergraduates." 

The  Cornell  teaching  volunteers  fre- 
quently found  working  within  the  numerotis 
regulations  and  policies  governing  prison  life 
difficult.  Problems  cited  included  discon- 
tinuity caused  by  a  heavy  turn-over  within 
the  class  due  to  continual  influx  and  de- 
parture of  inmates  from  the  prison,  absen- 
teeism due  to  Illness  or  to  "keep-lock,"  re- 
ferring to  a  period  of  time  during  which  an 
Inmate  Is  not  released  from  his  cell  because 
of  prison  Infractions,  the  failure  of  books  and 
other  materials  ordered  from  the  State  to 
arrive  on  time  and  difficulties  In  finding  time 
to  give  Inmates  individual  help  before  or 
after  class. 

"Some  inmates  still  don't  have  textbooks," 
said  Vawter  of  his  biology  students  In  their 
second  semester.  "Although  interest  is  high, 
these  problems  over  and  over  tend  to  erode 
Interest  and  to  discourage  the  Inmates." 

Other  major  teaching  problems  center  In 
making  the  curriculum  relevant  to  the  In- 
mates, some  70  per  cent  of  whom  are  black 
or  Puerto  Rlcan,  while  simxiltaneously  con- 
veying the  principles  of  a  traditional  aca- 
demic discipline. 

Clark,  teaching  freshman  English  with 
Chest yn  Everett,  assistant  professor  of  black 
theater  arts,  modified  the  College  Proficiency 
Examination  syllabus  to  Include  more  work 
by  black  authors  and  poets.  Class  discussion 
of  Ralph  Ellison's  "Invisible  Man,"  for  exam- 
ple, was  substituted  for  Emily  Bronte's 
"Wutherlng  Heights,"  which  remained  re- 
quired reading. 

"We  found,"  said  Clark,  "that  most  of  the 
inmates  preferred  materials  by  blacks  or  on 
blacks.  This  makes  it  twice  as  difficult  to 
generate  interest  In  other  literature,  although 
we  had  good  discussions  on  'The  Great 
Gatsby,'  on  Orwell's  essays  and  some  of 
James  Joyce's  short  stories." 

"Getting  off  the  material  is  easy  and  can 
create  ill-feeling  between  the  inmates  who 
want  to  "rap'  and  those  who  want  to  cover 
the  material,"  said  Vawter.  Most  teachers 
resolve  the  problem  by  asking  the  inmates 
to  hold  unrelated  questions  to  open  discus- 
sion at  the  end  of  class. 

"These  guys  get  little  Intellectual  stimula- 
tion and  so  they  Jump  into  it  with  both 
feet  .  .  .  they  are  not  used  to  pigeon-holing 
or  categorizing  their  knowledge  and  conse- 
quently may  Jump  from  biology  to  sociology," 
he  said. 

The  inmates'  reasons  for  taking  college- 
level  courses  vary  considerably. 

Clark  said  that  "aspirations  of  continuing 
their  education  for  credit,  wanting  to  get  out 
of  the  confines  of  their  cell  for  a  few  hours, 
or  wanting  to  learn  how  to  criticize  and 
appreciate  literature"  motivated  his  fresh- 
men English  students. 

Inmates  in  economics,  Dennis  felt,  wanted 
"to  gain  a  practical  understanding  of  in- 
terest rates  and  banking  and  insurance 
procedures.  They  also  wanted  to  analyze 
Third  World  economic  development,  the 
role  of  U.S.  corporate  Investment  in  those 
nations  and  the  causes  of  unemployment  in 
the  ghetto." 

The  possibility  of  early  parole  may  also  be 
a  factor  for  some  Inmates.  Others  have 
specific  career  goals;  A  young  black  Inmate, 
imprisoned  for  homicide  nearly  10  years  ago 
when  he  was  16  years  old,  would  like  to  teach 
music  if  paroled,  sometime  after  1977.  He 
completed  high  school  while  in  prison  and 
is  now  enrolled  in  a  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion course  taught  by  Richard  N.  Boyd,  an 
associate  professor  of  philosophy  at  Cornell. 

Several  inmates  studying  biology  work  In 
the  prison  hospital  and  indicated  an  Interest 
In  becoming  nurses.  Vawter  said,  while 
others  were   concerned   about   biology's   ap- 
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plication  to  problems  of  the  ghetto  In  areas 
such  as  nutrition  and  eugenics. 

The  actual  class  lasts  somewhat  over  an 
hour  out  of  a  two-hour  period.  Correctional 
officers  escort  the  Inmates  from  their  five- 
tier  cell  blocks  to  the  school  building.  The 
process,  by  cell-block,  is  reversed  at  the  end 
of  class.  If  not  released  for  night  school, 
most  Inmates  remain  locked  in  their  cells 
from  5:15  p.m.  to  7:20  a.m.  the  following 
morning. 

When  Mitchell  completes  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation, the  college-level  program  utilizing 
Cornell  volunteers  will  probably  discontinue. 
Henderson  makes  it  clear  that  the  program 
depends  upon  volunteers  and  that,  as  of  the 
present  time.  New  York  has  limited  Its  sup- 
port to  covering  transportation  costs  of  vol- 
unteers and  in  agreeing  to  supply  books  and 
materials. 

None  of  the  current  Cornell  volunteers  are 
trained  In  administration  or  prison  educa- 
tion and  for  this  reason  Vawter  felt  jione 
would  assume  Mitchell's  role  as  volunteer 
administrator. 

"Unless  we  get  institutional  backing  to 
keep  this  thing  going,  it's  going  to  die  at  the 
end  of  the  semester,"  Mitchell  said. 
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BUFFALO  CHAPLAIN  SEEKS  END  OF 
CURRENT  PRISON  SYSTEM      - 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  for  the  Erie  County, 
N.Y.,  Penitentiary,  has  spoken  from  the 
heart  on  the  conditions  facing  those  serv- 
ing prison  sentences. 

The  occasion  was  the  43d  annual  com- 
munion breakfast  of  the  Buffalo  Police 
Department  with  some  400  Buffalo 
policemen  and  guests  in  attendance. 

The  speaker  was  Rev.  'Walter  L.  Tomiak 
and  the  dignitaries  included:  Most  Rev. 
Edward  D.  Head,  new  bishop  of  the  Buf- 
falo diocese.  Mayor  Stanley  M.  Makow- 
ski,  Erie  County  Sheriff  Michael  A. 
Amico,  Police  Commissioner  Thomas  R. 
Blair  aiid  the  latter's  predecessor,  Frank 
N.  Felicetta. 

Father  Tomiak  called  for  an  end  to 
the  penitentiary  as  it  now  exists.  He 
pleaded  for  help  in  ministering  to  those 
who  need  and  want  help. 

He  said  his  own  expertise  is  inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  many  individual  prob- 
lems: that  experts  in  the  field  should  be 
made  available,  such  as  a  psychologist,  a 
psychiatrist,  a  psychoanalyst,  or  a  thera- 
pist. 

The  priest  said  that  effective  work  is 
being  done  with  alcoholics  and  drug  ad- 
dicts, but  added: 

When  it  comes  to  other  areas  of  deviant 
behavior,  nothmg  Is  being  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Tomiak's  remarks 
were  both  timely  and  impressive.  They 
deserve  wide  attention  and  consideration. 
He  deals  sympathetically  and  realisti- 
cally with  a  serious  situation.  I  include 
his  text  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Address  Bt  Rrv.  Walter  L.  Tomiak  at  Bttf- 
FALO    Police    Department's    Commttnion 
Breakfast,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Mat  13,  1973 
As  I  walked  through  the  corridor  of  the 
penitentiary,  I  was  alerted  by  some  of  my 
"clients"  that  they  saw  the  newspapers  an- 


nouncing my  acceptance  in  speaking  before 
the  notaries  in  the  community's  law  en- 
forcement body.  One  of  them  shouted  out, 
"Tell  It  like  it  Is.  Father".  This  is  what  I 
intend  to  do. 

There  must  be  a  reassessment  and  re-eval- 
uatlon  of  the  whole  penal  system.  The  peni- 
tentiary, as  it  is  now.  Is  a  phenomenon  of 
the  past  and  has  to  be  ended.  No  one  enters 
the  penitentiary  as  a  penitent  to  do  penance. 
If  anything,  this  human  personality  has  a 
problem. 

These  unique  Individuals  need  help,  but. 
Instead  are  thrown  into  this  dimension  of 
Incarceration  and  forgotten  by  the  whole  of 
society.  I  consider  these  social  rejects.  Re- 
gardless of  the  deviation  and  perversion,  they 
are  human  beings  and  should  be  treated  as 
such,  especially  when  they  ask  for  help. 

I  concede  that  hard-core  criminals  will 
have  to  be  conttUned  in  such  an  environ- 
ment, but.  In  God's  name,  I  don't  under- 
stand how  we  can  put  anybody  Into  a  peni- 
tentiary. When  a  homosexual  addresses  me, 
I  realize  that  I  have  a  human  being  beset 
with  a  problem.  When  a  psychotic  ap- 
proaches me  for  help,  I  have  to  explain  to 
him  what  my  role  is. 

First,  It  Is  made  clear  that  I  am  a  priest 
and  a  chaplain.  Here  I  can  service  htm  In 
matters  spiritual.  Next,  my  role  as  coun- 
selor may  be  effective  in  moral  matters.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  help  him  in  deep  psychological 
troubles  for  I  am  not  a  psychologist,  a  psy- 
chiatrist, a  psychoanalyst,  or  a  therapist. 

NOT    MY    province 

That  Is  not  my  pro'lnce  and  my  expertise 
Is  not  in  that  field.  There  Is  always  that 
posslbUlty  of  triggering  off  a  series  of  trau- 
matic events  over  which  there  is  no  control. 
In  all  truth,  we  are  dealing  with  a  "sick" 
man.  My  skills  and  techniques  are  woefully 
Inadequate. 

Even  so,  I  sit  on  my  butt  and  listen — 
listen — listen.  Occasionally  I  Interrupt  the 
almost  one-sided  dialogue  with  a  reminder 
of  Just  what  my  role  is.  Just  who  do  I  turn 
to?!  They  say  we  have  psychologists  working 
in  penitentiaries.  There  may  be,  but  I 
haven't  seen  one.  I  can't  understand  how  we 
permit  such  a  thing  to  happen  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

To  all  Intent  and  purpose,  society  is  do- 
ing something  for  the  alcoholics.  Programs 
for  the  "alkies"  and  half-way  housee  Indi- 
cate that  steps  are  being  taken  in  that  di- 
rection. The  traffic  of  alcoholics  Is  not  ae 
pronounced  as  it  was  years  ago.  TTien  there 
Is  the  thrust  made  into  the  problem  of  drug 
addiction.  Addiction  centers  serve  a  vital 
and  desperate  need,  but,  when  it  comes  to 
other  areas  of  deviant  behavior,  nothing  Is 
being  done. 

When  I  see  a  youngster  come  in  who  can't 
keep  his  cotton  plckin'  hands  off  a  car  and 
then  Is  exposed  to  X  number  of  days  to  the 
perversion  in  the  penitentiary.  I  can't  ap- 
preciate what  is  going  on  outside.  How  does 
such  a  youngster  return  to  society  after  such 
an  exposure  and  such  an  ordeal? 

MUST  BE  A   CHANCE 

I  implore  the  legislators  to  look  hard  and 
realistically  on  some  of  the  laws  that  need 
updating.  Perhaps  in  the  light  of  research 
and  past  experience,  new  laws  should  be 
enacted  to  keep  pace  with  the  change  in 
society. 

There  must  be  a  change — there  must  be  a 
reformation  with  emphasis  on  rehabilita- 
tion. To  those  involved  In  the  field  of  cor- 
rection; think  in  terms  of  "satellite"  schools 
or  even  campuses.  Set  your  sights  on  the 
team   approach. 

Can  you  visualize  a  battery  of  services 
offered  by  professionals  representing  the  best 
that  academia  can  offer?  Truly  this  is  a 
learning  process.  The  best  of  education 
should  be  available.  This  concept  is  excltlne 
and  the  potential  unlimited.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  sporadic  experimentations,  but  they 
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are  more  of  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

Our  correctional  officers  are  In  a  bind.  They 
are  asked  to  perform  a  dual  role.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  are  expected  to  deal  with  the 
penal  and  punitive  aspects  of  Imprisonment. 
0;i  the  other,  they  are  expected  to  be  clini- 
cally, therapeutically  and  rehabllltatlvely 
oriented;  this  they  are  not  yet  able  to  do. 

This  IS  where  there  is  need  of  team  ap- 
proaches with  Involvement  on  the  part  of 
agencies  particularly  geared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  incarcerated.  There  Is  need 
for  social  services,  for  rehabilitation,  for 
therapies,  for  medicine,  for  LOVE.  Staff  con- 
ferences Involving  administration  and  all 
disciplines  representing  education,  rehabili- 
tation, the  therapeutic,  the  spiritual  and  re- 
flective. 

The  day  when  I.  as  a  chaplain,  can  alt 
down  at  such  a  meeting  and  take  part  In 
meaningful  analyses  of  the  problems  of  the 
past,  the  needs  of  the  present,  and  possible 
successes  in  the  future:  that  will  be  the  day 
ushering  in  fresh  air  of  hof>e. 

ALL  HUMAN    BEINGS 

We  are  confronted  with  changes  all  around 
us.  Even  the  Church  is  affected.  The  day 
when  I,  as  celebrant  of  the  Mass,  turned 
away  from  the  wall  and  faced  my  congrega- 
tion, with  arms  outstretched,  I,  for  the  first 
time  saw  my  "social  rejects". 

As  I  looked  beyond  them  I  realized  that  all 
this  before  me  was  an  extension  of  a  com- 
munity, a  city,  a  county,  a  society.  When  I 
blessed  them  I  realized  that  these  were 
unique  persons,  human  beings,  men  and 
women,  teenagers,  with  various  degrees  of 
sensitivity,  creativity,  despite  the  deviant 
patterns. 

Im  positive  that  the  Bishop  as  he  faces 
his  people  exi>erlences  an  even  more  pano- 
ramic perspective.  I  would  like  to  see  the  day 
when  our  Bishop  will  come  Into  our  peni- 
tentiary, and  see  the  people  there.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  day  when  pastors  and  asso- 
ciates will  visit  our  dimension  even  though 
It  is  beyond  parochial  botindarles. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  day  when  nuns  par- 
ticularly will  visit  the  distaff  side  of  social 
rejection  and  look  at  the  problem  from  a 
woman's  point  of  view.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  day  when  volunteers  will  be  able  to  make 
a  meaifilngful  thrust  in  this  area  of  misery 
and  ostracism. 

I  am  not  only  thinking  of  the  people  who 
are  dying  physically  In  this  dimension,  but, 
also  of  those  who  are  languishing  morally, 
mentally,  and  spiritually.  I  feel  that  I  must 
be  articulate  and  vocal.  I  am  a  priest  and  I 
love  these  people — these  people  are  images 
and  likenesses  of  Almighty  God. 

Thank  you  for  flushing  me  out.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  speak  out  about  this 
crucial  problem  to  at  least  one  segment  of 
the  population. 


FIVE  NORTH  MASSAPEQUA  PmEMEN 
HONORED 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  19  five  young  men  from 
the  North  Massapequa  Fire  District  were 
honored  for  an  act  of  heroism  and  I 
would  like  to  read  the  Merit  Award  as 
it  was  presented  to  them: 
MERrr  Award 

To  all  concerned:  Be  It  known,  that  on  the 
night  of  May  19,  1972  while  passing  a  burning 
residence  located  at  1170  Hlcksville  Road  In 
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the  District  of  N.  Mass.^pequa,  firemen  Vin- 
cent Kehoe,  Gerard  Kelly,  Joseph  McOroarty, 
John  Perro,  and  Gary  Pysock  turned  In  the 
alarm  and  forcibly  entered  the  building, 
awakening  the  occupants,  and  leading  them 
to  safety,  thereby  saving  their  lives. 

The  board  of  fire  commissioners,  of  the 
N.  Massapequa  Fire  District,  presents  you 
with  this  merit  award,  in  recognition  of  your 
outstanding  service  given  to  this  community, 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Presented  this  19th  day  of  May  1973  by 
the  'N.  Massapequa  Board  of  Fire  Commis- 
sioners. 


May  21,  1973 


THREAT  TO  A  FREE  SOCIETY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  8.  1968.  I  was  1  of  17  House  Mem- 
bers who  voted  against  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act. 
What  started  out  a-s  a  highly  meritorious 
bill  to  give  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
deal  with  the  alarming  increase  in  crime 
became  an  abomination,  and  it  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  serious  attacks  in 
our  Nation's  history  against  individual 
privacy. 

Title  III  of  this  act  allows  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  such  measures  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  protect  national  security, 
and  this  has  resulted  in  the  extensive 
use  of  wiretapping  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping. At  the  time  of  House  passage 
of  this  act,  I  warned,  on  the  House  floor — 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  today  by  title 
in  iB  to  authorize  a  wholesale  invasion  of 
privacy  of  citizens  across  the  country. 

Much  to  my  anguish,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  used  wiretapping,  under  the 
guise  of  protecting  national  security,  to 
such  an  extent  that  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  full  and  open  exchange  of  ideas 
are  now  being  intimidated.  The  recent 
activities  carried  on  by  the  White  House 
in  the  name  of  national  security  illustrate 
the  effect  on  society  of  the  repressive, 
negative,  and  harmful  aspects  of  licens- 
ing wholesale  evesdropping  by  the  State. 

Justice  Brandeis  said  that  each  Indi- 
vidual's right  to  privacy  was  "the  most 
comprehensive  of  rights,  and  the  right 
most  valued  by  civilized  men."  A  system 
of  wire  and  electronic  surveillance  strikes 
at  the  very  heart  of  a  democratic  society 
by  creating  suspicion  and  distrust,  and 
limits  the  freedom  to  discuss  and  ex- 
change ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  respect,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  May  18,  1973: 
Web  of  Suspicion 

White  House  acknowledgment  that  the 
President  ordered  wiretaps  on  thirteen  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  aides  and  four  news- 
men— reportedly  at  the  personal  Instigation 
of  Henry  A.  Kissinger  in  some  cases — offers 
further  dismaying  evidence  of  the  degree  to 
which  individual  liberties  and  the  integrity 
of  the  executive  branch  itself  have  been  com- 
promised under  the  climate  of  self-righteous- 
ness, secrecy  and  suspicion  In  which  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  operated. 

The  Justice  Department  asserts  that  the 


taps  were  permissible  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  which  declares  that 
nothing  In  the  act  "shall  limit  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  to  take  such 
measures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect 
the  Nation  against  actual  or  potential  attack 
or  other  hostile  acts  of  a  foreign  power,  to 
obtain  foreign  intelligence  Information 
deemed  es.sentlal  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  or  to  protect  national  security 
information  against  foreign  intelligence  ac- 
tivities." 

Legal  authorities  differ  over  the  powers 
ascribed  to  the  President  in  the  act,  espe- 
cially when  Invoked  against  American  citi- 
zens. Last  June  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
Illegal  the  Federal  Government's  use  of  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveillance  to  moni- 
tor domestic  radicals  without  first  obtaining 
Judicial  warrants.  The  Court  declared  that 
"Fourth  Amendment  freedoms  cannot  prop- 
erly be  guaranteed  if  domestic  surveillance 
may  be  conducted  solely  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  executive  branch." 

Even  If  the  Fourth  Amendment  safeguards 
do  not  apply  to  the  Government  aides  and 
newsmen  involved — which  Is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve— no  evidence  has  been  presented  so  far 
that  would  Indicate  that  the  leaks  which 
prompted  surveillance  constituted  a  serious 
threat  to  national  security.  The  wiretaps  were 
first  ordered  In  response  to  a  report  by  Wil- 
liam Beecher  in  this  newspaper  that  Ameri- 
can B-52  bombers  had  raided  Communist 
supply  dumps  and  base  camps  Inside  Cam- 
bodia, without  protest  from  the  Cambodian 
Government. 

That  was  hardly  news  to  the  Communists, 
or  to  the  Cambodians.  It  was  Information  to 
which  the  American  {>eople  were  entitled, 
even  if  it  may  have  caused  some  embar- 
rassment In  Phnom  Penh — not  enough,  In- 
cidentally, to  prevent  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment from  resuming  relations  with  Washing- 
ton the  following  month. 

As  has  so  often  proved  the  case  with  this 
and  previous  Administrations,  the  secrecy 
that  the  White  House  sought  to  Impose 
through  highly  dubious  means  seems  to  have 
been  aimed  more  at  preserving  Its  own  inter- 
ests than  the  national  Interest.  As  one  White 
House  source  has  put  it,  "There  wasn't  one 
member  of  the  stair  who  was  disloyal  to  the 
country.  But  they  were  disloyal  to  Kissinger, 
and  they  were  giving  him  problems." 

There  are  certainly  times  when  officials  who 
cannot  go  along  with  official  policy  should 
quit  or  be  fired.  No  organization  can  counte- 
nance the  systematic  disclosure  of  its  con- 
fidences. But  neither  can  it  afford  to  become 
so  obsessed  with  secrecy  that  It  breaks  faith 
with  its  own  people,  resorting  to  Internal 
espionage  in  the  absence  of  the  most  com- 
pelling danger  to  the  national  security. 

The  Administration  has  apparently  become 
ensnared  In  the  web  of  Its  own  suspicions. 


EDA  EXTENSION  TO  BE  CONSIDERED 
UNDER  SUSPENSION  (H.R.  2246) 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
of  H.R.  2246  is  to  be  considered  imder 
suspension  of  the  rules  on  Tuesday,  May 
22.  This  bill  extends  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
for  an  additional  year  through  fiscal  year 
1974. 

To  help  Members  better  understand 
the  bill  and  the  amendment  that  will  be 
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considered  under  suspension  tomorrow, 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  section- 
by-section  comparison  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  a  table  that  compares  funding 
authorizations.  The  table  shows  funding 
as  authorized  under  ctirrent  law;  as 
passed  by  the  House;  as  passed  by  the 
Senate;  as  actually  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1973;  and  as  contained  in  the 
proposed  compromise  amendment. 

The  House  considered  and  passed  H.R. 
2246  on  March  15  by  a  vote  of  278-108. 
That  bill  authorized  a  total  of  $1,222.5 
million  for  programs  under  the  act,  such 
as  public  facility  grants  and  supplemen- 
tal grants,  business  development  loans. 
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technical  assistance,  and  the  title  V  Re- 
gional Commission  programs. 

On  May  8,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
House  bill,  amended  and  passed  it  by  a 
vote  of  81-16,  substantially  reducing  the 
total  amount  authorized  by  the  bill  to 
$362.5  million.  Two  other  amendments, 
not  contained  in  the  House  bill,  require 
studies  and  reports  to  Congress  by  the 
administration. 

The  purpose  of  bringing  this  bill  under 
suspension  is  to  compromise  the  differ- 
ences in  funding  authorized  by  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
House  amendment  being  offered  to  the 
Senate  amendment  will  reduce  the  au- 
thorizations in  the  bill  to  $495  million — 
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a  more  than  60  percent  reduction  from 
the  original  House  bill. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  pass  H.R.  2246 
to  continue  these  proven  successful  pro- 
grams that  assist  areas  in  economic  dis- 
tress. National  unemployment  continues 
at  the  4.5  million  level.  Areas  affected  by 
the  flooding  of  the  Mississippi  need  eco- 
nomic assistance,  and  commimities  af- 
fected by  the  recent  closing  of  military 
installations  need  economic  rehabilita- 
tion. 

We  can  best  assure  that  our  much 
needed  economic  development  efforts 
continue  without  interruption  by  pass- 
ing this  measure  immediately. 

The  comparison  and  chart  follow: 


Comparison  of  H.R.  2246  as  Passed  bt  the  House  on  March  15,  1973 
With  th«  Amended  Bnx  Passed  by  the  Senate  on  Mat  8,  1973 


ROTTSK 

SeotUm  0/  bill 

1.  Amends  Title  I  (Public  Facility  Grants  and  Supplemental 
Grants)  by  amending  Sec.  105  of  Act  to  authorize  $800  million  for 
fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30, 1974  to  carry  out  title. 

2.  Amends  Title  II  (Public  Facility  Loans  and  Financial  Assist- 
ance for  Business  Development)  by  amending  Sec.  201(c)  to  au- 
thorize $170  million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974  to  carry 
out  title. 

3.  Amends  Title  III  (Technical  Assistance,  Research,  and  Infor- 
mation) 

No  provision. 

Amends  Sec.  302  to  authorize  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1974  to  carry  out  title. 

4.  Amends  Title  IV  (Area  and  District  Eligibility  by  amending 
Sec.  403(g)  to  authorize  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974  to  carry  out  title. 

5.  Amends  Title  V  (Regional  Action  Planning  Commissions)  bv 
amending  Sec.  509(d)  to  authorize  $152.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974  to  carry  out  title. 

6.  Amends  Sec.  2  of  the  Act  of  July  6,  1970  (PL  90-304)  to  rein- 
state a  moratorium  on  re-deslgnatlon  of  "redevelopment  areas"  to 
June  30,  1974. 

No  provision. 


No  provision. 


Total  funds  authorized,  $1,222.5  million. 


SENATE 

Section  oj  X)ill 

1.  Same,  except  authorizes  $200  million  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1974  to  carry  out  title. 

2.  Same,  except  authorizes  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1974  to  carry  out  title. 

3. 

(a)  Amends  Section  301(b)   to  pernr.lt  the  Secretary  to  pay  up 
to  100%  of  Eidmlnistratlve  expenses  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

(b)  Same,  except  authorizes  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1974  to  carry  out  title. 

4.  Same,  except  authorizes  $12.5  million  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974  to  carry  out  title. 

5.  Same,  except  authorizes  $75  million  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1974  to  carry  out  title. 

6  Same. 


7.  Requires  a  report  to  Congress  within  30  days  after  enactment 
from  the  "Interagency  Economic  Adjustment  Committee"  listing 
details  of  utilizing  unused  defense  properiy  and  other  efl'orts  to  as- 
sist each  community  with  plans  for  its  economic  development. 

8.  Requires  the  President  to  Instruct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  OMB  to  examine  past  and  current  Federal  efforts  to  secure 
balanced  national  economic  development  and  to  submit  proposal 
to  Congress  within  six  months  for  restructuring  Federal  economic 
programs  Into  coordinated  plan  for  assistance. 

Total  funds  authorized,  $362.5  million. 


H.R.  2246  TO  EXTEND  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Proposed 
Current  Bill  as  Bill  as  amendment  to 

authorization  passed  passed       compromise         Actual  1973 

in  act  by  House  by  Senate    authorizations      appropriation 


Title  I:  Public  Facility  Grants  800.0  800.0  200.0  260 

Title  II:  Business  Development 170.0  170.0  50.0  S5 

Title  III:  Technical  Assistance 50.0  50.0  25.0  35 

Title  IV:  Growth  Centers... ..  50.0  50.0  12.5  50 

Title  V;  Regional  Commissions 152.5  152.5  75.0  95 

Total 1.222.5  1,222.5  362.5  495 


166.5 
53.5 
31.5 
50.0 
41.7 


343.2 


HON.     JACK     BRINKLEY     REPORTS 
FROM   WASHINGTON 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  for  the  information  of  our 
colleagues  my  June  newsletter  which  will 
soon  be  mailed  to  the  constituents  of 
Georgia's  Third  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

The  newsletter  reads  as  follows: 


U.S.    CONGRESSMAN    JaCK    BRINKLEY     REPORTS 

F^OM  Washington 

SUPPORT BUT    DISAGREEMENT 

The  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
serves the  support  and  understanding  of  the 
American  people  during  these  trj-ing  times. 
I  have  absolute,  unqualified  confidence  in 
the  good  character  and  personal  integrity  of 
President  Nixon.  With  respect  to  Watergate. 
I  pledge  to  the  people  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Georgia  to  stand  with  the 
President  without  qualification  or  reserva- 
tion. 

THE    BLTDCET A    MATTER    OF    PRIORITIES 

Labels  can  be  so  misleading.  The  Presi- 
dent's full  employment  budget  is  a  deficit 
budget.   And   his  vetoes  are  not   necessarily 


a  matter  of  spending  but  a  matter  of  priori- 
ties. Examples  of  misplaced  priorities  are  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  veto  and  the 
Water-Sewer  Bill  \eto. 

The  presumption  of  a  tax  increase  If  we 
do  not  support  the  President  right  down 
the  line.  Is  Illogical.  The  real  Issue  is  which 
programs  should  be  funded. 

Some  people  in  the  .Administration  still 
have  the  Marshall  Plan  mentality  on  priori- 
ties. There's  no  justification  for  spending 
$2.740  000.000  00  annxially  for  a  221.000  trcx)p 
level  In  Germany.  That  grossly  expensive 
policy  is  a  policy  of  the  past  and  is  a  clear 
example  of  outdated  strategy. 

TTie  President  has  said  that  we  must  be 
strong  militarily  and  we  must  be  strong  eco- 
nomically. I   wholeheartedly  agree,  and  be- 
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Ueve  that  we  can  better  achieve  both  with 
qualitative  emplacement  overseas  rather 
than  quantitative. 

Aid  to  North  Vietnam — Foreign 
Aid  Request  Later? 

Excerpts  from  a  message  to  Congress  on 
May  2,  1973.  by  the  President  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1973: 

".  .  .  My  present  request  does  not  Include 
any  assistance  for  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  all  parties  will  soon  adhere  fully 
to  the  Paris  agreements.  If  and  when  that 
occurs.  I  believe  that  American  assistance  for 
reconstruction  and  development  of  both 
South  and  North  Vietnam  would  represent 
a  sound  Investment  In  confirming  the  jjeace. 

'•Representatives  of  the  United  States  have 
recently  been  holding  discussions  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  assess  economic  conditions  there  and 
to  consider  possible  forms  of  United  States 
economic  assistance.  This  assessment  haa  now 
been  suspended,  pending  clarification  of 
North  Vietnam's  Intentions  regarding  Im- 
plementation of  the  cease-fire.  Once  Hanoi 
abandons  Its  military  efforts  and  the  assess- 
ment is  complete,  the  question  of  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  will  receive  my  personal  re- 
view and  wUl  be  a  subject  for  Congressional 
approval." 

No,  Mr.  President.  Not  even  later  when 
emotions  have  subsided  and  memory  has 
dimmed  the  cruelty  and  torture  and  depriva- 
tion inflicted  upon  our  men. 

Alternatively,  why  not  consider  giving  at- 
tention to  the  Gold  Star  Wives  Charter 
NOW?  Or,  lend  Administration  support  to  the 
bill  which  would  authorize  Federal  Indemnity 
to  our  firemen  and  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty. 

THE  vetoes ANOTHER  VIEW 

Excerpts  taken  from  the  remarks  of  U.S. 
Rep.  W.  R.  Poage  of  Texas,  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
April  10.  1973.  during  debate  on  a  proposal 
to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  rural 
water  and  sewer  grant  program: 

"Mr.  PoAGE.  .  .  .  the  President  begins  by 
saying  that  he  asks  one  simple  question: 
"Would  this  program  Justify  an  Increase  In 
taxes  in  order  to  pay  for  It?' 

"Now  this  sounds  like  a  noble  yardstick, 
but  .  .  .  did  the  President  use  this  same 
yardstick  when  he  officially  promised  several 
billion  of  our  tax  dollars  presumably  to  build 
water  and  sewer  and  other  systems  In  North 
Vietnam?  Did  he  use  this  yardstlcj^  when  he 
asked  and  received  tax  money  to  fmrchase  17 
new  helicopters  at  a  cost  of  837  million  to 
replace  an  existing  fleet  of  18-month-old 
copters  for  his  White  House  staff? 

"And  let  us  look  at  the  budget  he  sent  us 
in  January.  He  asked  for  $169  million  for 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries.  WUl  that  not 
require  tax  money? 

'This  same  budget  asks  for  $153  million 
for  the  arts  and  humanities — an  Increase  of 
about  80  percent.  I  have  no  criticism  of  either 
sport  fishing  or  of  the  arts.  I  believe  that 
they  both  contribute  to  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life.  But  I  want  to  suggest  that  a  Fed- 
eral dollar  used  for  sport  fishing  or  for  the 
arts  has  exactly  the  same  effect  on  the  need 
for  taxes  as  a  dollar  spent  on  rural  sewer 
systems  The  President  simply  claims  the 
right  to  determine  priorities.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  total  of  expenditures." 

AN    OPEN    LETTER    TO    THE     PRESIDENT APRIL     6, 

1973 

The  Honorable  Richard  M.  NtxoN. 
President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
House.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  In  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  there  was  mention  of  a  potential 
twenty-five  percent  pay  raise  recommenda- 
tion for  certain  governmental  officials.  In- 
cluding Members  of  Congress.  I  wish  to  reg- 
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Ister  my  opposition  to  this  as  our  situation  Is 
so  widely  misunderstood  already.  For  those 
of  us  who  are  not  wealthy,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  consideration  might  be  given  by  the  Pay 
Board  to  a  reduction  In  salary  and  in  lieu 
thereof  providing  a  housing  allowance  which 
would  cover  the  often  exorbitant  cost  of  lodg- 
ing In  the  capital  area. 
Respectfully, 

Jack  Brinklet, 
^fember  of  Congress. 

A  HISTORY  LESSON 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  were  two  great 
powers  who  were  always  opposing  each  other. 
One  was  sophisticated,  advanced,  educated, 
shrewd  in  business,  and  very  wealthy.  Its  op- 
ponents were  crude,  pragmatic,  and  very  war- 
like. The  wise  men  in  the  enlightened, 
sophisticated  country  came  up  with  the 
brilliant  idea  that  If  they  destroyed  their 
arms  and  armories,  declared  themselves  for 
peace,  and  renounced  war,  no  one  would 
want  to  bother  them.  If  they  proved  that 
they  were  no  threat,  then  those  across  the 
sea  would  feel  safe,  would  no  longer  have 
fear,  and  everyone  could  settle  down  to  trad- 
ing. Without  military  expenditures,  things 
could  be  done.  Prosperity  would  boom  with- 
out the  load  of  military  spending.  So  they 
did  it. 

But,  unhappily,  those  on  the  other  side 
didn't  play  the  game  right.  They  decided 
that,  now  that  they  had  the  chance,  they 
might  as  well  make  sure  that  the  enlight- 
ened country  wouldn't  change  their  minds, 
and  then  they  wouldn't  have  to  worry  at 
all. 

So  Rome  destroyed  Carthage. 
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HON.  GEORGE  BROWN  REPORTS 
1972  INCOME,  CURRENT  NET 
WORTH 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  accordance  with  my  practice  for 
the  past  several  years,  I  am  reporting 
herewith  my  income  for  last  year  and 
current  net  worth  for  the  benefit  of  any 
who  may  be  interested. 

For  1972  my  total  income  was  approxi- 
mately $2,500. 

My  net  worth  is  approximately  $33,000 
and  consists  of  my  equity  in  a  Washing- 
ton area  home  and  furnishings — 
$15,000 — an  equity  interest  in  several  lots 
in  California's  29th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  represented  for  8  years — 
another  $15,000 — and  a  loan  of  dubious 
collectibility  to  my  campaign  commit- 
tee— $18,000.  I  also  own  one  share  of 
General  Motors  stock,  worth  less  than 
$100,  but  which  makes  me  fc?l  like  a 
capitalist.  I  owe  about  $15,000  on  notes, 
aside  from  the  mortgages  on  my  house 
and  lots.  My  equity  in  retirement  systems 
is  not  included  in  the  above.  My  equity  in 
a  1973  Pontiac  is  about  zero. 

My  wife  had  no  income  last  year  and 
owns  no  separate  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  only  fi- 
nancial disclosure  required  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
form  which  we  submit  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct, a  form  which  provides  for  only  a 
very  limited  disclosure.  A  reporter  for 


Gannett  News  Service,  after  examining 
this  form  and  noting  that  it  showed  no 
Income  in  the  categories  referred  to  in 
the  form,  asked  me  how  I  managed  to 
support  myself  last  year.  I  allowed  this 
reporter,  John  Simonds,  to  examine 
copies  of  my  income  tax  forms  for  the 
past  few  years  so  that  he  could  deter- 
mine this  for  himself,  and  I  would  like 
to  insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
article  which  he  wrote  based  on  his  ex- 
amination of  these  documents,  his  dis- 
cussions with  members  of  my  staff,  and 
whatever  other  research  he  engaged  in. 
The  article,  as  printed  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram  on  May  13, 
follows : 
Representative  Brown's  Earnings  Place 
Him  Below  "Poverty  Line" 

(By  John  E.  Simonds) 

Washington. — Rep.  George  E.  Brown.  Jr., 
D-Colton.  has  made  public  a  1972  federal  in- 
come tax  return  that  shows  his  earnings 
last  year  placed  him  below  what  Is  usually 
considered  the  poverty  level. 

Brown,  who  returned  to  the  House  this 
year  foUowlng  a  two-year  hiatus  resulting 
from  his  unsuccessful  1970  try  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  reported  that  his  income  was  $2,521 
last  year,  a  figure  so  low  he  did  not  have  to 
pay  any  taxes. 

The  Joint  return  that  Brown  and  his  wife, 
Rowena,  filed  listed  his  wages  at  $166  with 
$1,750  coming  from  "consulting  fees"  and 
$604  from  interest.  A  part  of  that  interest 
was  $500  paid  to  him  by  Rep.  Glenn  Ander- 
son, D-Callf.,  who  bought  Brown's  home  on 
Capitol  Hill  two  years  ago  and  is  paying  off 
part  of  the  mortgage  to  Brown. 

John  Longvllle,  Brown's  press  aide,  said 
the  Congressman  sold  some  property  In  East 
Los  Angeles  for  $15,000,  which  did  not  result 
In  a  profit,  and  cashed  In  some  other  holdings 
to  make  ends  meet  last  year.  The  form  1040 
did  not  show  these  liquidations  since  they 
did  not  net  Brown  a  profit.  The  Browns  have 
four  children. 

Brown  volunteered  to  make  his  Income  tax 
form  public  In  response  to  a  question  about 
the  outside  Income  form  he  and  other  House 
members  were  required  to  submit  by  April 
30  to  the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  Brown's  form  listed  no 
sources  of  income.  Investments  or  speaker's 
fees  during  1972.  raising  a  question  about 
how  he  supported  himself  last  year. 

Brown  has  been  an  advocate  of  full  public 
disclosure  of  members'  personal  and  political 
finances  and  has  urged  other  colleagues  to 
open  their  books  to  the  public. 

Rep.  Jerry  L.  Pettis.  R-Callf.,  submitted  a 
form  to  the  ethics  committee  that  included 
little  information  about  his  outside  earnings. 
He  listed  a  speaking  fee  from  the  American 
Medical  Association,  but  did  not  say  how 
much  it  was.  The  rules  only  require  a  listing 
of  such  "honoraria"  that  total  $300  or  more, 
but  the  amount  Itself  does  not  have  to  be 
listed. 

Rep.  Victor  V.  Veysey.  R-Calif..  listed  stock 
holdings  In  the  Japan  Fund.  Security  Pacific 
National  Bank.  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Ingersoll 
Rand.  Irving  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  Chemi- 
cal Fund,  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  American 
Express  and  National  General  Corp.  Veysey 
also  listed  his  proprietorship  in  the  Victor 
V.  Veysey  Ranch.  He  said  he  collected  an 
honorarium  fr')m  tlie  California  Beet  Grow- 
ers, but  did  not  say  how  much 

Longvllle  said  the  congressman  had  about 
$100,000  when  he  came  to  Congress  and  only 
$50,000  when  he  left  after  losing  out  in  the 
1970  Senate  primary.  Until  winning  election 
last  year  f r^  m  his  new  district.  Brown  was 
driving  a  1965  Tmpala  that  frequently  broke 
down  during  his  campaign. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  PETROLEUM 
SUPPLY  SITUATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  lias  been  hold- 
ing hearings  at  which  witnesses  have 
been  testifying  on  the  growing  fuel  de- 
mands and  the  efifects  of  the  shortage 
on  farmers. 

Too  few  people  realize  the  serious  con- 
sequences that  might  arise  in  our  food 
production  chain  if  adequate  supplies  of 
fuel  are  not  available. 

To  bring  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  testimony  of  Stephen  A.  Wakefield. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
member  of  the  Oil  Policy  Committee : 
Statement  of  Stephen  A.  Wakefield  Before 

THE  House  AcRictrLTVRE  Committee,  May 

17.  1973 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss 
the  current  energy  supply  situation  In  the 
United  States  and  Its  impact  upon  the  agri- 
cultural sector  of  the  economy. 

I  would  like  to  confine  my  prepared  re- 
marks to  a  brief  overview  of  the  current  sit- 
uation regarding  petroleum,  natural  gas  and 
LPG,  the  significance  of  this  situation  to 
agriculture,  and  some  of  the  actions  we  have 
taken  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

OVERVIEW    OF   PETROLEUM    SUPPLY    SITUATION 

Petroleum  demand  in  the  United  States 
has  grown  rapidly  over  the  past  several  years. 
At  the  same  time  refining  capacity  In  this 
country  has  been  expanded  relatively  slowly, 
such  that  we  are  now  faced  with  the  situa- 
tion that  domestic  refining  capacity  Is  not 
adequate  to  meet  domestic  demands.  The 
reasons  for  this  condition  are  complex,  and 
I  will  not  try  to  address  them  in  detail  here. 
The  focus  of  our  discussion  here  today  Is 
more  concerned  with  the  evaluation  of  the 
Impact  of  the  current  situation  and  atten- 
tion to  the  means  by  which  we  might  avoid 
serious  consequences. 

In  this  environment,  product  supplies  wUl 
be  very  tight.  Our  projections  show  that  for 
1973  a  shortage  of  perhaps  one  to  two  per- 
cent of  demand  in  gasoline  supplies  is  a 
probable  occurrence  this  summer.  Of  course, 
these  projections  are  based  on  a  number  of 
assumptions,  including  refinery  operating 
rates,  crude  availability.  Import  volumes,  and 
other  factors.  We  think  our  projections  are 
based  on  the  most  probable  operations  in  the 
Industry  over  the  next  year.  We  have,  how- 
ever, tested  our  estimates  for  possible  devi- 
ations from  our  assumptions,  and  if  several 
unlikely  but  possible  contingencies  should 
occur,  vre  may  face  shortages  as  high  as  four 
or  five  percent  of  demand  this  summer.  I 
might  add,  also,  that  there  Is  at  least  some 
probability  that  shortages  might  be  avoided 
altogether.  If  we  are  lucky. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  petroleum  markets 
In  the  U.S.  are  not  monolithic.  There  are 
distribution  problems  within  the  Industry. 
due  both  to  physical  factors,  such  as  the  lo- 
cation of  pipelines  and  water  access,  and  to 
economic  factors,  relating  to  the  size  and  de- 
gree of  integration  of  companies  from  well- 
head to  market  and  other  factors.  In  this 
system,  we  cannot  expect  that  a  one  to  two 
percent  shortage  of  product  will  appear 
simultaneously  and  evenly  spread  across  all 
geographic  locations  and  product  markets. 
There  will  be  areas  of  the  country  which  will 
perhaps  escape  the  consequences  of  a  short- 
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age  altogether,  and  other  areas  In  which  the 
shortage  might  be  acute.  It  is  precisely  this 
problem  that  the  allocation  program,  which 
Mr.  Ligon  will  touch  en  later,  seeks  to  reduce. 
Because  of  the  relatively  lUnlted  flexibility 
of  supply  and  the  significant  role  of  small, 
Independent  companies  In  the  area,  the  Mid- 
west United  States  is  the  area  of  principal 
concern  for  this  summer,  this  area  of  the 
country  which  will  most  likely  be  faced  with 
the  more  significant  problems  of  product 
supply.  Our  mutual  concern,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Is  magnified  due  to  the  concentration  of  ag- 
ricultural Interests  In  the  Midwest  area,  and 
the  potential  consequences  for  the  Nation 
if  supplies  should  be  critically  short  In  this 
reg^lon. 

NATURAL     CAS     AND     LPG 

Both  natural  gas  and  LPG  supplies  are 
expected  to  be  extremely  tight  this  year. 
Natural  gas  shortages  have  been  experienced 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  are  In  large  part 
responsible  for  the  marked  increase  in  dis- 
tillate fuel  oil  consumption.  For  both  these 
products,  the  critical  period  for  potential 
shortages  will  probably  be  In  the  winter  dur- 
ing the  period  of  peak  seasonal  demand.  As 
I  previously  stated,  the  overall  situation  re- 
garding heating  fuels  next  winter  will  be 
highly  dependent  upon  our  experience  this 
summer,  and  the  ability  of  the  industry  to 
build  adequate  stocks  of  distillate  fuels  in 
preparation  for  the  winter.  Currently,  stocks 
of  distillates  are  above  normal  for  this  period 
of  the  year,  and  if  current  refinery  perform- 
ance is  sustained  over  the  summer  (includ- 
ing a  high  level  of  imports  >,  we  anticipate 
that  the  potential  for  winter  supply  prob- 
lems will  be  materially  reduced. 

Natural  gas  and  LPG  both  have  an  impact 
on  agricultural  Interests  which  is  slightly 
different  from  the  normal  use  of  these  prod- 
ucts for  heating.  I  will  discuss  the  agricul- 
tural factors  of  the  supply  situation  In  a  few 
minutes. 

IMPACT  OF  CURRENT  SUPPLY  SFTUATION 
ON   ACRICULTLTIE 

Agricultural  demand  for  gasoline  and  diesel 
fuel  this  summer  are  of  prime  concern.  Based 
on  projections  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  estimate  that  In  the  Midwest 
area  (PAD  District  II)  agricultural  gasoline 
demands  will  be  about  225  MB/D,  or  about 
nine  percent  of  the  total  Midwest  demand, 
during  the  period  April  through  September. 
This,  of  course,  represents  the  peak  season 
for  both  agricultural  and  total  consumption 
of  gasoline.  During  the  same  period.  April 
through  September,  agricultural  diesel  fuel 
requirements  are  projected  to  be  about  86 
MB  D.  or  some  fourteen  percent  of  total  dis- 
tillates demand  in  PAD  n.  The  consumption 
of  diesel  (or  distillates)  by  the  agricultural 
sector,  however.  Is  contra-seasonal  to  the 
demand  pattern  for  total  distillates  In  the 
Midwest,  in  that  agricultural  diesel  con- 
sumption peaks  in  summer,  rather  than 
winter. 

Our  projections  for  the  Midwest,  although 
much  less  precise  than  projections  for  the 
total  U.S..  indicate  that  gasoline  supplies 
overall  will  be  extremely  tight  but  adequate 
during  the  second  quarter.  This,  again,  as- 
sumes high  levels  of  refinery  operation,  crude 
availability  and  Imports  for  all  areas  of  the 
country.  Including  PAD  II.  In  the  third 
quarter,  however,  we  anticipate  that  short- 
ages may  appear,  even  at  maximum  levels 
of  refinery  operation. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  our  projec- 
tions for  gasoline  are  highly  dependent  on 
the  lmi>ort  levels  of  both  gasoline  and  dis- 
tillates. Distillate  Imports,  particularly, 
through  the  first  four  months  of  1973  have 
averaged  about  400  MB  D.  well  above  last 
year's  levels.  This  performance  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  absence  of  quantitative  Import 
restrictions  on  distillates  throughout  this 
year.   As   the   new   Import   regulations   take 
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effect.  In  which  both  gasoline  and  distillates 
are  allowed  to  be  Imported  In  unlimited 
quantity,  we  would  expect  that  gasoline  Im- 
ports will  show  a  similar  upward  trend.  If  the 
current  performance  as  regards  Imports  of 
distillates  can  be  sustained,  the  Industry  will 
be  able  to  devote  more  capacity  to  the  pro- 
duction of  gasoline  during  the  second  quarter, 
relieving  this  supply  problem  somewhat 
without  damaging  our  distillate  supply  posi- 
tion for  heating  next  winter. 

As  a  general  bummary  of  the  Midwest  agri- 
cultural situation,  we  see  the  prospect  of 
gasoline  shortages  as  a  real  possibility,  prob- 
ably In  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  and  In 
terms  of  total  demand,  of  a  relatively  small 
magnitude.  Diesel  fuel  supplies  for  agricul- 
tural consumption  would  not  appear  to  be 
a  problem,  particularly  because  of  the  cur- 
rent good  stock  situation  In  distillates  and 
the  contra-seasonal  nature  of  the  agricul- 
tural demand  oattern. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  because  of 
the  serious  gas  shortage  being  experienced 
by  gas  pipelines  serving  the  interstate 
market,  has  established  nine  categories  re- 
specting the  use  of  gas.  The  second  category, 
after  meeting  the  requirements  of  residen- 
tial, small  commercial  consumers,  is  the  large 
commercial  requirements  and  firm  Industrial 
requirements  for  plant  protection,  feedstock 
and  process  needs.  Feedstock  gas  Is  defined 
by  the  FPC  as  "gas  used  for  Its  chemical 
properties  of  natural  gas  as  a  raw  material 
In  creating  an  end  product" 

Natural  gas  is  used  as  a  feedstock  in  the 
manufacture  of  ammonia,  destined  primarily 
for  fertilizers.  This  consumption  amounts  to 
about  500  billion  cubic  feet  annually  or 
about  2.2  percent  of  our  total  annual  con- 
sumption of  natural  gas. 

Based  on  this  definition.  It  apptears  that 
the  use  of  natural  gas  for  the  manufacture 
of  ammonia  is  one  of  the  top  categories  In 
the  allocation  of  available  supplies  of  gas. 

Propane.  70  percent  of  which  comes  from 
the  production  of  natural  gas.  Is  used  for 
crop  drying.  In  1971.  it  is  estimated  that 
some  five  million  barrels  or  about  two  per- 
cent of  our  total  consumption  of  propane 
was  used  for  this  purpose. 

This  year's  supply  of  fertilizer  Is  not  likely 
to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  natural  gas 
supply  situation,  as  the  total  consumption  of 
natural  gas  in  the  summer  Is  low  and  sum- 
mer shortages  for  this  category  of  use  are 
not  likely.  Propane  requirements  for  crop 
drying,  on  the  other  hand,  dovetail  Into  the 
peak  demand  season  for  heating  fuels.  In  a 
normal  winter  situation,  crop  drying  should 
be  complete  before  cold  weather  occurs, 
which  Implies  that  propane  for  crop  drying 
may  be  adequate.  If.  however,  we  exp>erience 
a  cold  early  winter  similar  to  our  exp>erlence 
of  late  1972.  we  may  expect  some  problems. 
Again,  much  depends  on  the  overall  avaU- 
ablUty  of  heating  fuels.  Including  distillates, 
and  based  on  current  stock  levels  and  op>era- 
tions  we  have  some  encouragement  that 
problems  similar  to  last  year's  :aa  be 
avoided. 

WHAT   CAN   BE    DONE   TO   AVOID   SERIOUS 
CONSEQUENCES    OF    A    SHORTAGE? 

We  have  already  taken  several  steps  In- 
tended to  alleviate  or  eliminate  the  prospects 
of  shortage  this  summer  and  next  winter. 
As  I  mentioned,  the  recent  lmp>ort  program 
changes  wUl  encourage  higher  product  Im- 
ports, and  additionally,  the  Implementation 
of  license  fees  for  crude  Imports  abo.e  1973 
quota  levels  will  provide  a  measure  of  value 
to  the  import  "tickets"  now  held  by  Inde- 
p>endent  refiners  and,  consequently,  sor* 
leverage  for  obtaining  crude  supplies.  We 
have  also  granted  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  virtually  imllmlted  quantities  of  li- 
cense fee-free  quota  for  Independents  faced 
with  unusual  hardship.  We  have  further 
taken   steps    to   distribute    Federally-owned 
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crude  oil  preferentially  to  small  refiners  in 
an  effort  to  ease  crude  supply  problems 

The  U.S.O.S.  estimates  cvirrent  quantities 
of  royalty  oil  accruing  from  all  Federal  lands 
amounts  to  about  225.000  B  D  (Elk  Hills  NPR 
^I  not  Included),  of  this  total  amount,  ap- 
proximately 64,000  B  D  are  onshore  and  the 
remaining  160,000  B  D  are  offshore.  Of  the 
ofrshore  total,  48,300  B'D  are  on  Section  6 
leases  and  are  not  available  for  distribution. 
Ten  thousand  B,  D  are  produced  off  the  Cali- 
fornia OCS  and  are  fully  committed  leaving 
about  100.000  B,  D  available  from  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  OCS  Since  January  29,  1973,  some 
30,000  B  D  have  been  granted  to  applicants. 
Thlrty-flve  applications  have  been  made  for 
a  total  of  172.243  B  D.  This  amount  minus 
what  has  been  granted  totals  142,000  B,D 
or  twice  the  amount  remaining  of  the  avail- 
able supply. 

By  regulation  (30  CFR  part  225A).  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  decided  to  give 
preference  In  royalty  oU  disposal  to  small 
refiners  as  determined  under  the  rules  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  except 
when  special  circumstances  warrant  other 
actions.  In  line  with  these  regulations  sales 
contracts  have  been  made  with  Good  Hope 
Industries,  La  Jet,  Inc.,  Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
Coop.  Assoc.,  Inc.,  Howell  Corporation  and 
Rock  Island  Refining  Corp.,  and  approval 
has  been  granted  to  Oladleux  Refinery  Co. 
and  Alabama  Refining  Company,  Inc.  These 
data  are  current  through  May  11,  1973,  based 
on  the  latest  report  by  the  V3.  Geological 
Survey. 

Our  current  efforts  are  directed  Into  two 
areas:  fuel  conservation  and  product  allo- 
cation. As  for  fuel  conservation,  I  cannot 
emphasize  enough  the  Impact  that  fuel  and 
energy  conservation  practices  could  have  on 
the  current  situation.  Even  a  moderate  at- 
tempt by  a  percentage  of  the  consumers  to 
conserve  fuels  could  reduce  demands  by  an 
amount  sufficient  to  erase  the  entire  pro- 
jected shortage.  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  we  have  Just  established  an  Office 
of  Energy  Conservation  which  Is  now  actively 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  several  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  rapidly  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  Government,  industry  and  public 
conservation  which  could  be  implemented 
very  shortly.  If  successful,  this  program 
could  have  major  Impact  this  summer.  Such 
a  program  will  be  a  necessity  In  the  years 
ahead.  If  we  are  to  avoid  repeated  shortages 
until  we  can  develop  domestic  resources,  un- 
der the  President's  energy  policies,  sufficient 
to  offset  our  rapidly  growing  demands. 

A  major  part  of  our  current  effort  Is  also 
devoted  to  administration  of  a  product  al- 
location program,  the  authority  for  which 
was  granted  by  the  Eagleton  amendment  to 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  I  would 
like  to  defer  discussion  of  the  allocation  pro- 
gram to  Mr.  Ligon,  ap{)earing  before  you  as 
a  representative  of  the  Oil  Policy  Committee. 


A  GREEN  THUMB  MAKES  DOLLARS 
AS  WELL  AS  SENSE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  might  be  referred  to  as  garden 
freaks — in  the  jargon  of  young  people — 
have  been  given  a  new  legitimacy.>The 
high  cost  of  food  at  the  supermarket, 
has  given  rise  to  thought  on  the  great 
values  found  Inside  a  25 -cent  package 
of  seed. 

The  details  of  this  revelation  are  In 
the  May  17.  1973.  issue  of  the  Christian 
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Science  Monitor  which  includes  an  in- 
formative article  on  the  delights  of  hor- 
ticulture without  a  garden  plot.  In  these 
days  of  unfolding  coverups.  it  is  encour- 
aging to  see  something  that  does  not 
involve  a  plot. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  their  con- 
stituents may  reap  the  benefits  of  a 
green  thumb,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  article  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record: 

Will  25  Cents  Buy  You  a  Summer  op 

Carrots? 

(By  Phyllis  Hanes) 

With  food  prices  high  and  still  climbing, 
one  of  the  best  Investments  a  fanaily  can 
make  Is  a  25-cent  package  of  vegetable  seeds. 
One  packet  of  carrot  seeds  will  grow  enough 
to  feed  a  family  of  four  all  summer  long. 
And  although  there  are  other  reasons  for 
gardening,  such  as  freshness,  flavor,  and 
freedom  from  pesticides,  the  strongest  In- 
centive right  now  is  the  price  of  food. 

During  the  '40's  vegetable  plots  were  called 
Victory  Gardens,  and  then  in  the  '60"s  every- 
one was  into  organic  gardening.  Now  we 
have  the  Economy  or  Inflation  Plot.  But 
whatever  you  call  it,  the  small  family  veg- 
etable patch  Is  sprouting  up  all  over,  espe- 
cially in  urban  areas. 

Families  with  plenty  of  land  have  no  prob- 
lems, but  these  are  rare.  Those  with  no 
space,  however,  are  resorting  to  the  old 
American  custom  of  make-do. 

ANY   PLACE   Wn,L   DO 

There  are  gardens  on  the  garage  roof,  un- 
der the  breezeway.  around  the  swings  and 
banging  from  the  eaves  as  well  as  in  pots 
and  window  boxes. 

The  Idea  that  vegetables  must  be  planted 
In  tidy  rows  is  no  longer  essential.  Precise, 
geometric  beds  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  It's 
even  possible  to  grow  vegetables  without  a 
garden,  according  to  some  of  the  new  ex- 
perts. There  are  books  and  brochures  and 
radio  programs   to   tell   you   how. 

The  main  thing  that  Is  different  is  that 
there's  no  need  to  have  the  vegetable  garden 
as  one  unit,  anymore.  Fine.  If  you  have  a 
sizable  spot.  But  If  not,  narrow  strips  and 
patches  of  ground  can  be  put  to  use  easily. 

"A  vegetable  garden  doesn't  have  to  be  a 
square  patch  or  a  round  circle  In  order  to 
produce."  says  Jerry  Baker,  one  of  the  new 
breed  of  garden  teachers.  "Mix  the  vege- 
tables in  with  the  flowers — they'll  love  it. 

"Plants  are  like  people  They're  marvelous 
mixers."  he  said  one  day  this  spring,  when  he 
dropped  Into  the  office  to  chat. 

"Tuck  your  radishes  in  under  the  ever- 
green shrubs.  I  do."  he  said.  "A  few  bush 
beans  or  beets  will  enjoy  growing  in  a  row 
along  the  driveway.  And  carrots  look  great 
with  their  green  fernery  as  a  border  for 
zinnias  or  bachelor  buttons." 

AFrECTlON    EMPHASIZED 

Mr.  Baker  has  both  radio  and  television 
shows  on  gardening.  He's  recently  formed  a 
research  organization  called  the  American 
Gardening  Institute,  and  he's  written  a  se- 
ries of  books  called  the  "Make  Friends  Se- 
ries" (Simon  &  Shuster.  $1.95).  They  are 
concerned  with  making  friends  with  roses, 
and  with  your  vegetable  garden,  lawn,  an- 
nuals, fruit  trees,  evergreens,  and  garden 
covers. 

Plants  need  affection  as  much  as  they  need 
attention,  according  to  Mr.  Baker's  theory. 
He  has  a  rule  of  thumb  that  guarantees  a 
green  thumb  which  says  a  gardener  must 
have  "pride,  persistence,  and  patience." 

Another  believer  In  planting  food  In  every 
available  nook  and  cranny  Is  television  actor 
Glenn  Ford  who  grows  fruits  and  berries 
around  his  swimming  pool  and  has  his  front 
lawn  covered  with  strawberry  plants. 

Space  is  the  big  problem  for  most  city 
dwellers  and  "mlnlgardens"  have  been  the 
subject    of    countless    books    and    articles. 
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Perhaps  the  most  popvUar  one  Is  a  free 
brochure  put  out  by  the  U.S  Department  of 
Agriculture  called  "Mlnlgardens  for  Vege- 
tables, Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  No.  163." 
Its  available  by  writing  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Information,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250. 

Other  books  and  magazine  articles  tell  how 
to  feed  a-  family  of  four  all  summer  on  gar- 
dens of  a  certain  size.  They  also  show  dia- 
grams and  directions  for  making  boxes, 
planting  tubs,  old  wooden  barrels,  and  other 
containers,  in  which  midget  vegetables  can 
be  grown. 

MmCET    SEEDS    AVAILABLE 

Most  all  seed  catalogs  showed  a  generous 
number  of  seeds  for  midget  vegetables  this 
year.  Available  are  midget  watermelons  to 
better  fit  your  reirigerator,  midget  com  on 
the  cob.  dwarf  modern  cabbage.  Tiny  Tim 
tomatoes,  Tom  Thumb  lettuce,  and  midget 
cucumbers,  to  name  a  few. 

Another  way  to  reap  big  harvests  from 
small  space  is  to  plant  climbing  vegetables 
such  as  cucumber,  squash,  and  melons,  so 
they'll  grow  vertically  Instead  of  horizontally. 

They  will  climb  up  a  fence  or  trellis,  home- 
made step-ladder  or  maypole,  using  consid- 
erably less  space  than  if  they  grew  along  the 
ground  in  the  usual  manner. 

They  also  will  climb  Just  as  happily  up 
the  side  of  your  garage,  over  your  breezeway 
or  on  an  old  rose  trellis  or  arbor.  If  these 
are  the  only  areas  you  can  find  for  the 
purpose. 

A  large  seed  company,  Northrup  King,  has 
figured  out  that  one  25-cent  package  of  cu- 
cumber seeds  will  supply  you  with  at  least 
50  cucumbers.  This  means  a  saving  of  $4.75, 
figuring  that  you  might  buy  them  In  the 
supermarket  at  10  cents  each. 

Cucumbers  also  can  be  grown  In  a  barrel 
to  save  space,  that  Is,  if  you  can  find  enough 
sou  to  fill  it. 

You'll  need  more  than  the  edge  of  a  walk- 
way, however.  If  you  want  to  grow  sweet 
corn — a  vegetable  that  many  gardeners  be- 
lieve Justifies  any  amount  of  Juggling  or  lawn 
grabbing  for  the  pleasure  of  eating  it  freshly 
cut. 

A  single  row  won't  pollinate  well,  so  room 
is  needed  to  make  it  worthwhile.  There  are 
several  midget  types,  however,  and  many 
gardeners  think  It's  well  worth  the  cost  of 
one  pack,  to  have  Just  a  couple  of  good 
batches  of  corn  straight  from  the  garden. 

MANY    GADGETS    ON    SALE 

Of  course  there's  no  limit  to  what  a  new 
gardener  can  spend  if  he  gets  "hocked  '  on 
some  of  the  new  gadgets  and  gimmicks.  Ex- 
pensive tools  and  tractors  will  soon  eat  up 
the  big  savings  from  that  25-cent  package  of 
seeds. 

There  are  new  and  fancy  gimmicks  galore 
from  Gro-lamps  for  tender  seeds,  to  com- 
pressed pellets  that  expand  In  water,  peat 
pots  that  can  be  planted  along  with  the 
seedling,  seed  tapes  that  make  sure  you  sow 
the  seeds  evenly  spaced,  and  little  sticks, 
each  impregiiated  with  a  seed,  that  need  only 
be  struck  into  the  good  earth.. 

There  also  are  soil  substitutes  and  syn- 
thetic soils  that  are  clean,  easy  to  use.  and 
are  free  of  weeds  and  harmful  organisms.  A 
big  advantage  of  these  soils  too.  is  that  they 
are  lightweight;  easy  to  use  in  tubs  or  boxes 
that  might  need  to  be  moved  to  follow  lim- 
ited sunlight. 

Plans  and  designs  for  some  new  gardens 
look  more  like  a  wood-working  course  than  a 
back-to-nature  project.  But  never  mind,  they 
produce. 

Some  books  show  how  to  build  seed  beds 
raised  to  chair  height  so  that  weeding  can  be 
managed  without  any  bending.  Others  have 
directions  for  wooden,  tiered  planters  for 
easy  puttering  or  pollinating.  These  are  help- 
ful in  a  more  practical  way  If  the  gardener  s 
backyard  Is  full  of  tree  roots  or  rocky  soil. 


but  has  plenty  of  sun.  He  can  Import  soil  and 
plant  In  the  tiered  arrangement. 

BOXES   GO  VEGETARIAN 

Movable  pots,  wooden,  and  plastic  window 
boxes  and  containers  are  not  new  to  city  ter- 
race gardens,  patios,  and  penthouse  planters, 
but  many  formerly  used  for  fiowers  now  are 
extensively  vegetarian. 

Swapping  seeds  is  another  aspect  of  the 
new  economy  garden  game.  Although  old- 
timers  have  always  known  how  to  give  a  slip 
or  two  of  their  favorite  hydrangeas  or  a  few 
iris  to  neighbors  and  relatives,  seed  swapping 
has  a  practical  Intent. 

It's  the  result  of  a  year's  experience  for 
some  gardeners  who  found  out  at  their  first 
harvesttime  that  not  only  did  they  have  more 
tomatoes  ripe  at  the  same  time  than  they 
could  use.  But  all  their  friends  and  neighbors 
also  had  plently  of  the  ripe  fruit. 

Small  families  and  a  loner  can't  possibly 
consume  an  18-foot  row  of  lettuce  If  plants 
mature  all  at  one  time,  either. 

The  answer  is  to  sow  fewer  seeds  and  swap 
the  leftover  ruby  lettuce,  for  Instance,  for  a 
half  pack  of  zucchini  squash  or  turnip. 

The  secret  among  horticulturists,  is  succes- 
sive sowing,  which  assures  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  a  vegetable,  while  it  Is  In  Its  prime. 

Some  small  gardens  I've  seen  are  used  for 
a  mass  planting  of  Just  one  favorite  vege- 
table— or  one  that  grows  easily  in  that  par- 
ticular soil.  The  seed,  such  as  carrot  seed.  Is 
sown  broadcast  over  prepared  ground,  then 
sprinkled  with  peat  moss  or  vermlcuUte,  and 
watered. 

UNUSUAL  VARIETIES   SOUGHT 

The  seeds  start  sprouting  Just  like  grass, 
what  happens  when  weeds  come  Is  another 
problem,  but  the  method  Is  successful  with 
some.  A  garden  of  nothing  but  lettuce  or 
salad  vegetables,  is  another  favorite,  and 
some  people  are  happy  with  Just  a  patch  of 
herbs. 

Gourmet  gardeners,  who  often  have  some 
garden  experience,  are  ready  to  try  new  and 
exotic  varieties,  and  are  an  offshoot  of  the 
organic  group.  They're  interested  not  only  in 
absolute,  untainted  freshness,  but  also  In 
unusual  varieties  such  as  shallots,  flageolet 
beans,  lovage,  or  snow  peas,  that  they  can't 
find  in  local  stores. 

This  Is  risky  planting  for  the  amateur, 
but  it's  exciting.  Nothing  gives  the  grower  a 
greater  feeling  of  independence  than  learn- 
ing he's  under  no  obligation  to  take  the  word 
of  a  neighbor  who  insists  that  Big  Boy  toma- 
toes or  Golden  Bantam  corn  are  the  best. 

The  fun  of  gardening  for  the  gourmet  Is  in 
being  able  to  recognize  the  subtle  differences 
in  varieties  of  the  same  vegetable  and  in  dis- 
covering them  for  himself. 

Then  there  are  the  tomato  lovers,  who. 
even  though  space  is  limited  always  try  a 
few  new  varieties  each  year,  checking  the 
early  spring  seed  books  and  comparing  the 
length  of  the  long-maturing  Beefsteaks 
(96  days),  and  Ponderosas  (95  days),  with 
the  quicker  growing  Earliana  (66  days),  and 
the  Fireball  tomato  (60  days). 

Another  gourmet  gardener  might  show  you 
his  plot  with  20  or  more  varieties  of  beans — 
from  Montezuma  red  beans,  the  same  bean 
grown  by  Indians  when  Cortez  discovered 
Mexico,  found  In  tombs  3.000  years  old — 
to  soy  beans,  fava  beans.  limas.  and  Ken- 
tucky Wonders. 

ALL    SORTS    OF    CARROTS 

A  gardener  also  might  be  comparing  the 
Chantenay  and  Danvers  carrots  from  the 
supermarket  with  his  home-grown  French 
ones  called  "touchcn"  or  the  tiny  Dutch 
carrots  called  "sucram"  which  means  sweet. 

United  States  seed  companies  have  rapidly 
become  more  diversified  in  the  numbers  cf 
varieties  of  seeds  they  carry.  A  few  years  ago 
the  big  cuncern  was  wlih  mass  market  sell- 
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Ing.  You  got  your  seeds  from  hardware  and 
grocery  store  seed  racks. 

Today  It's  different.  Although  I  sent  to 
France  and  England  this  year  for  catalogs 
with  special  items  such  as  the  flageolet 
bean,  mini  marrows  and  Oriental  vegetables, 
I  discovered  later  they  were  available  from 
several  U.S.  companies. 

Nichols  Garden  Nursery,  Albany,  Ore.; 
Harry  Saler  of  Dlmondale,  Mich.,  Burpee's 
and  a  few  others  make  a  point  of  importing 
European  and  Oriental  varieties  that  will 
grow  here. 

Once  you  start  getting  the  handsome 
brochures  from  companies  such  as  Thompson 
&  Morgan  in  England  and  Georges  Delbard 
in  France,  you'll  find  yourself  eyeing  every 
vacant  lot  you  pass  with  an  eye  to  expanding 
your  garden  plot  one  way  or  another  next 
year. 

Last  year  there  was  another  boom  In  com- 
munity gardens  which  Is  still  Increasing 
today.  In  Appleton,  Wis.,  a  priest  rented 
seven  acres  from  a  farmer  and  got  people 
together  to  buy  seeds  in  bulk  and  rent  plots 
for  only  $5  a  year. 

STUDENTS  COOPERATE 

And  students  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity paid  $3.25  for  the  summer  for  20  by  30 
foot  plots  on  which  to  grow  vegetables  in  an 
effort  to  "return  to  the  soil"  and  save  money. 

Boston's  Fenway  Community  Gardens, 
started  during  World  War  II  as  Victory 
Gardens,  are  going  full  steam  today  with 
about  500,  15  by  30  plots,  some  with  garden- 
ers at  the  same  plot  for  20  years. 

Although  four  or  five  hours  a  week  is 
adequate  to  maintain  a  garden  the  size  of  the 
Fenway  plots,  most  of  these  gardeners  spend 
twice  as  much  time  puttering  and  perfecting 
their  plants. 

But  no  garden  groups  or  even  the  new 
experts  will  object  to  exploding  the  myth  of 
the  green-thumb  magic. 

Gardening  means  physical  work,  with  a 
peasant's  tools.  And  there  are  some  fjeople 
who  have  an  aversion  to  this  kind  of  labor. 
Gardening,  even  to  save  money.  Is  not  for 
them. 

But  for  people  with  enthusiasm  for  getting 
close  to  the  land,  it's  pleasant,  relaxing,  and 
it  will  help  you  enjoy  very  good  savings  on 
the  food  budget  this  summer  and  fall. 


SAVE    THE    PUPFISH 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ash 
Meadows  area  in  the  State  of  California 
and  Nevada  has  been  the  home  of  the 
several  species  of  pupfish  for  20,000  years. 
During  this  time,  the  pupfish  have 
adapted  from  the  coldwater,  postglacial 
lakes  which  covered  the  Western  United 
States  following  the  last  Ice  Age  to  a 
totally  different  and  inhospitable  en- 
vironment, which  is  typified  by  Devils 
Hole — where  the  water  is  high  in  mineral 
content,  low  in  oxygen,  and  92  degrees  in 
temperature. 

Yet  the  pumping  of  water  by  a  local 
ranching  operation  has  caused  the  water 
level  in  Devils  Hole  to  drop  to  a  danger- 
ously low  level.  The  desert  pupfish  may 
not  survive  another  year  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  preserve  their  unique  habitat. 

Saving  the  remaining  species  and  ."sub- 
species of   this  endangered  fish,  along 
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with  the  protection  of  their  habitat,  Is 
of  importance  not  only  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  nature's  diversity,  but  because 
of  their  tremendous  value  for  studies  of 
genetic  evolution.  Already  man's  needless 
indifference  has  permitted  the  extinction 
of  several  subspecies;  and  the  two  which 
live  in  the  Ash  Meadows  area  are  on  the 
brink  of  extinction. 

In  addition  to  the  unique  desert  pup- 
fish found  in  the  Ash  Meadows  area, 
botanical  research  conducted  by  Dr. 
Janice  C.  Beatley  of  the  Laboratory  of 
Nuclear  Medicine  and  Radiation  Biology' 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  assistant  professor  of  botany; 
James  L.  Reveal,  of  the  University  of 
Maryland;  and  others,  have  revealed 
unique  species  of  plants  growing  in  the 
Ash  Meadows  area — plants  that  are 
found  in  no  other  place  in  the  world. 

Some  of  these  plants  were  restricted  by 
evolution  to  this  single  area;  most  of 
them  are  entirely  different  from  plants 
in  surrounding  areas  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia. Also  some  rare  species  of  snails 
have  been  located  in  the  Ash  Meadows 
area. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  establish  the  Pupfish  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  This  bUl  would 
not  rescue  the  desert  pupfish  from  ex- 
tinction, but  those  unique  species  of 
plants  and  snails  would  also  be  preserved. 
As  Professor  Reveal  states: 

We  are  fighting  time.  No*advanced  tech- 
nology will  ever  replace  an  extinct  species. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Pupfish   National    Wildlife   Refuge   of   the 
States  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  or- 
der to  preserve  and  protect  several  species  of 
desert  pupfish,  and  to  Interpret  their  evolu- 
tion in  areas  of  their  natural  environment, 
for  the  benefit  and  education  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") Is  authorized  to  establish  the  Pup- 
fish National  Wildlife  Refuge  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Refuge")  in  the  States  of 
California  and  Nevada.  The  boundaries  of 
the  Refuge  shall  be  as  generally  cieaicted  on 
the  map  entitled  "Pupfish  National  Wildlife 
Refuge"  and  dated  May  1972.  which  shall  be 
on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  to  acquire  lands,  waters, 
and  interests  therein,  within  the  boundary  of 
the  Refuge,  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange. 
Lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  owned 
by  the  State  of  California  or  Nevada,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  may  be  acquired 
only  with  the  consent  of  such  owner.  Lands 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Refuge  Uiay  be  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  entry  for  administration  as  part 
of  the  Refuge.  When  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein 
have  been  acqu  jed  sufficient  to  constitute  an 
efficiently  administrable  unit  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  he  shall  establish  the  Refuge  by 
publication  of  notice  to  that  effect  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Pending  such  establishment 
and  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  adminis- 
ter  the   lauds,   waters,   or   Interests   therein 
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within  the  boundaries  of  the  Refuge  as  a 
unit  of  the  National  WOdllfe  System.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  AdnUnistratlon  Act 
of  1966  (16  use.  668dd-668ee),  and  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1969  (16  U.S.C.  668aa, 
668CC-6),  except  that  the  monetary  limita- 
tion In  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1969, 
relating  to  appropriations  for  land  access 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
shall  not  apply  to  acquisitions  of  land  un- 
der this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  upon  establishment  of  the 
Refuge,  the  Devils  Hole  portion  of  the  Death 
Valley  National  Monument  which  was  added 
to  the  Death  Valley  National  Monument  by 
proclamation  numbered  2961  of  January  17, 
1952,  Is  abolished  as  such,  and  the  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  are  made  a  part 
of  the  Refuge  established  under  this  Act. 
Any  funds  available  for  the  Devils  Hole  por- 
tion of  the  Death  Valley  National  Monument 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Refuge.    . 


"FREE  PRESS'— PEKING  STYLE 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  made  his  historic  jour- 
ney to  Communist  China  last  year  he 
cautioned  that  detente  between  Wash- 
ington and  Pfeklng  would  be  a  delicate 
matter  for  a  long  time  to  come  because 
our  respective  political  systems  are  so 
diametrically  opposed. 

However,  In  the  euphoria  that  accom- 
panied that  event  and  in  the  great  vol- 
ume of  reportage  that  has  come  out  of 
Red  China  ever  since,  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  forget  or  just  Ignore  the  most  funda- 
mental difference  between  our  respective 
societies:  Ours  is  free  "'and  theirs  is  not. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  been  told 
over  and  over  that  Mao  Tse-tung's  re- 
gime has  made  great  strides  in  seeking  to 
overcome  China's  historic  legacy  of  dis- 
ease, hunger,  plagues,  and  floods.  Only 
rarely  is  it  made  clear  that  the  accom- 
plishments claimed  by  Peking  and  hailed 
by  so  many  of  our  newsmen  are  at  the 
total  expense  of  all  individual  freedom 
and  that  whatever  has  been  achieved  on 
the  China  mainland  since  the  Commu- 
nists grabbed  power  in  1949,  results  from 
one  of  the  most  ruthless  tyrannies  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Just  how  frail  the  threads  of  detente 
are  when  dealing  with  Communist  dic- 
tatorships is  pointed  up  in  microcosm 
by  an  experience  the  New  York  Times 
management  has  just  reported.  The 
Times  has  sent  more  reporters  to  Red 
China  than  any  other  journal  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  eminently  fair 
in  its  editorials  regarding  Red  China 
over  the  years.  It  has  long  sought  to  open 
a  full-time  bureau  in  Peking. 

But.  it  seems,  the  Times  has  made  an 
egregious  eiTor  in  the  eyes  of  Peking's 

masters.  It  has  accepted  and  printed  ad- 
vertising botli  from  the  free  Republic 
Of  China  in  Taiwan  and  from  Americans 

of  Chinese  origin  who  are  hostile  to  the 
Chinese  Conimunists. 

Peking's  emissaries  have  advised  the 
Times  it  must  cease  and  desi.=;t  from  al- 
lowing its  advertising  pages  to  be  used  by 
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those  who  are  critical  of  Communist 
China.  Not  only  do  Mao's  representatives 
seek  to  stifle  a  newspapers'  obligation  to 
press  freedom.  They  also  threaten  re- 
prisal. When  the  Times  rejected  the  Pe- 
king demand,  the  Chinese  Communists 
made  it  indelibly  clear  that  they  would 
not  permit  a  Times  bureau  in  Peking 
until  and  unless  the  Times  abandoned  its 
free  press  concept  and  refused  to  publish 
any  more  political  advertising  which  of- 
fended the  sensibilities  of  the  so-called 
People's  Republic  on  the  China  main- 
land. 

Of  course,  we  have  already  seen  a 
prime  example  of  how  Red  China  seeks 
to  curtail  press  freedom.  Shortly  after 
they  were  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
the  Peking  Government  forced — black- 
mailed is  a  more  appropriate  word — 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  and  his  suc- 
cessor Kurt  Waldheim  to  exclude  two 
highly  respected  reporters  from  the  Re- 
public of  China  from  further  accredita- 
tion as  U.N.  correspondents. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Times  op- 
posed that  abuse  of  press  freedom  by 
the  Red  Chinese  in  the  U.N.  as  vigorously 
as  they  are  now  opposing  Peking's  latest 
totalitarian  efforts  to  crush  the  Times' 
freedom  to  publish  any  and  all  opinion. 
Incidentally,  the  Times  points  out  that 
it  had  accepted  the  advertising  of  North 
Korea  and  other  Communist  countries 
but  his  made  no  impre.ssion  on  the  Com- 
munist Chinese. 

Much  as  Peking  publicly  Insists  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
they  cannot  resist  doing  so.  What  could 
be  better  evidence  of  this  than  trying  to 
destroy  the  American  principles  of  press 
freedom  and  freedom  of  expression? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  have  missed  seeing  the 
Times  account  of  this  sordid  affair,  I  in- 
sert it  at  his  point  in  the  Record: 
(An  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times, 
May  17.  1973] 
The  Chinese  Protest 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  recurrent 
objections  from  widely  diverse  groups,  and 
individuals  to  particular  advertisements  ap- 
pearing In  this  newspaper.  Yesterday  the 
Government  of  the  Chinese  People's  Repub- 
lic protested — not  for  the  first  time — against 
the  appearance  In  The  Times  of  political  ad- 
vertisements placed  by  antl-Communlst 
Chinese  residents  In  this  countrv  and  In 
Taiwan. 

As  long  ago  as  Dec.  28,  1961,  an  editorial 
In  The  Times  stated  our  baste  position  on 
freedom  of  advertising:  "The  Times  believes 
that  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  It 
should  keep  Its  advertising  columns  open  to 
all  points  of  view.  .  .  .  The  political  and  other 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Times— that  Is, 
our  editorial  policies — are  expressed  dally  and 
exclusively  In  the  editorial  columns  of  this 
page.  .  .  .  Our  policy  with  respect  to  political 
advertising  is  to  keep  our  columns  open  to 
those  who  wish  to  express  a  particular  point 
of  view,  no  matter  how  widely  divergent  it 

may  be  from  our  own." 

This  position  lias  been  reiterated  a  num- 
ber of  times  since  then  and  remains  un- 
changed. Thus  almost  lour  years  ago,  on 
Aug.  29.  1969.  we  stated: 

""We  at  The  New  York  Times  have  always 
felt  an  obligation  to  keep  our  advertising 
columns  open  to  all  comers,  refusing  ads  only 
on  the  grounds  of  fraud  or  deception,  vul- 
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garlty  or  obscenity  and  Incitement  to  law- 
breaking  or  to  racial  or  religious  hatred." 

It  goes  without  saymg  that  we  will  main- 
tain this  policy  in  the  future  as  in  the  paat. 


COMMUNITY     COLLEGES:     EDUCA- 
TIONAL smorgasbords  with  a 

LOCAL  FLAVOR 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  edu- 
cation at  all  levels  has  always  been  a  con- 
cern of  mine  even  long  before  I  came  to 
the  Congress.  As  we  move  into  our  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  century,  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  our  rapidly  changing 
society  has  much  different  education 
needs  than  the  society  of  the  first  half  of 
this  century. 

Vocational  education  and  training  pro- 
grams as  well  as  adult  education  pro- 
grams have  encouraged  many  people  to 
stay  in  the  "system"  gaining  valuable 
skills  wliich  enable  them  to  find  work  at 
a  much  higher  level  of  income  than  would 
have  normally  been  open  to  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  contribute  much  to 
their  community. 

Community  colleges  in  the  past  were 
often  looked  upon  as  a  2 -year  institution 
where  you  could  go  for  your  first  2  years 
of  college.  How  this  has  changed.  Com- 
munity colleges  are  now  offering  one  of 
the  most  valuable  educational  experi- 
ences available.  Thi'ough  skillful  counsel- 
ing, these  schools  in  2  years  attempt  to 
guide  and  direct  students  to  their  final 
goals,  whether  it  be  on  to  a  4-year  In- 
stitution, to  a  vocational  technical  school 
for  final  training  in  a  skill  such  as  med- 
ical technology.  These  community  col- 
leges are  also  reaching  out  to  encompass 
older  members  of  the  community  and 
offering  cultural  and  artistic  benefit  as 
well  as  the  expected  academic  routine. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  share  with 

you  an  article  by  Kenneth  G.  Gehret,  the 

education  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 

Monitor,  I  believe  it  has  much  to  say 

about  the  future  of  these  institutions : 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr. 

14,  1973] 

Community  Colleges 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Gehret) 

"We're  like  a  smorgasbord.  We  say,  'Come 
in,  sample  our  dishes.  Take  what  you  want  as 
often  as  you  want."  " 

John  S.  Owens,  vice-chancellor  of  the  Coast 
Community  College  District,  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.,  was  describing  the  role  of  community 
colleges  in  general  and  of  the  two  campuses 
in  his  district  in  particular. 

"It  isn't  that  way  in  the  four-year  col- 
leges," he  conttaued.  "There  a  waiter  gives 
you  a  menu.  You  must  choose  from  the  list  of 
dishes,  and  at  the  bottom  is  the  notation,  'no 
substitutes."  " 

Mr.  Owens  probably  realized  that  his  meta- 
phor was  overdrawn.  Options  are  not  so  broad 
as  depleted  in  the  burgeoning  two-year  in- 
stitutions   nor    so    narrow    in    the    four-year 

ones. 

Still,  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  commun- 
ity colleges  and  "regular  colleges"  (state  or 
private)  are  worlds  apart.  True,  most  com- 
munity colleges  Include  among  their  offer- 
ings  academic   programs   that   prepare   stu- 


dents for  transfer  Into  the  Junior  year  of 
four-year  colleges,  en  route  to  the  bachelor's 
degree. 

But  the  community  college  is  much  more. 
It  is  indeed  a  phenomenon  all  its  own.  It  Is 
not  a  copy  of  the  lower  division  of  the  four- 
year  college.  The  "community"  in  its  title 
suggests  its  place  and  mission  much  better 
than  did  the  earlier  designation  of  "Junior 
college,"  though  some  publicly  supported 
two-year  coUeges  stlU  bear  the  name.  Its 
roots  are  in  the  community,  its  students 
come  from  the  local  area,  its  sense  of  pur- 
pose is  strongly  community  oriented. 

And  its  attitude  is  democratic,  rather  than 
elitist. 

AN    OPEN-ADMISSION    POLICY 

Typically,  the  community  college  boasts 
an  open -admissions  policy.  All  high-school 
graduates  in  its  district  are  welcome;  grades 
make  no  difference.  (Where  applicants  out- 
number avaUable  places,  students  with  the 
poorest  records  may  not  be  accepted.)  In 
fact,  some  community  colleges  admit  drop- 
outs, preparing  them  to  take  high -school 
equivalency  exams. 

Charges  are  nominal,  with  costs  covered 
largely  by  public  funds. 

For  all  the  publicity  given  black  admis- 
sions at  four-year  colleges  and  universities, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  two-year  in- 
stitutions that  are  offering  the  largest  num- 
ber of  blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican- 
Americans,  and  other  minorities  ready  access 
to  higher  education.  Community  colleges  are 
minorities*  prime  educational  route  to  up- 
ward social  and  economic  mobility. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  disparage  the  efforts  of 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Many 
of  them  are  doing  an  excellent  Job  within 
their  resources.  And  since  community  col- 
leges can  award  only  the  associate  of  arts 
degree,  other  colleges  and  universities  (pub- 
lic or  private)  have  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding advanced  training  for  minority -group 
members  desiring  it. 

Community  colleges  are  essentially  stu- 
dent centered.  They  meet  community  resi- 
dents at  least  half  way.  This  Is  often  true  in 
terms  of  hours;  afternoon,  evening,  and  Sat- 
urday classes  are  common.  And  courses  are 
added  according  to  Individual  interest  and 
community  need. 

If  a  local  plant  shuts  down,  the  college 
usually  is  in  a  strong  position  to  retrain 
laid-off  workers  in  line  with  the  Job  market. 
Similarly,  expanding  production  or  service 
Industries  often  depend  on  the  college  to 
provide  employees  who  have  entry -level  skills. 

Workers  who  want  to  move  ahead  on  the 
Job  or  prepare  for  a  different  kind  of  work 
frequently  enroll  in  evening  courses. 

Community-college  oiffclals  often  speak  of 
"meeting  the  needs  of  people  where  they  are." 
This  extends  beyond  the  Job  ladder  or  prog- 
ress toward  a  degree.  It  Includes  satisfying 
cultural  and  artistic  tastes,  and  acquiring  or 
developing  skills  for  personal  enjoyment. 

LIEFTIME    or    LEARNING 

These  needs  vary  according  to  age  level  and 
type  of  community.  The  comprehensive  com- 
munity college  is  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
recent  high-school  graduate,  the  employed  or 
unemployed  worker,  and  the  senior  citizen. 
It  also  may  take  courses  directly  to  inmates  in 
prison  and  to  mothers  on  welfare. 

This  Is  hardly  a  description  of  the  lower 
half  of  a  four-year  college.  It  is.  rather,  a  pic- 
ture of  a  community  institution  of  dynamic 
vitality  and  tremendous  potential.  Its  con- 
cern  is   increasingly   w^ltb   the   needs   of   the 

local  area. 

The  commvinlty  college  stands  In  the  very 

center  of  the  emerging  concept  of  a  lifetime 

ol  learning.  In  which  people  drop  in  and  drop 

out  of  studies  as  their  need.s  and  Interests 
Change  and  their  horizons  expand 

The  thrust  evident  in  the  community-col- 
lege movement  is  part  realization,  part  po- 
tential.   Development   of   the    Institution    In 
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this  form  dates  only  from  the  early  1960's. 
Learning  how  to  respond  to  individual  needs 
and  community  concerns  takes  time.  There 
are  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way. 

"The  community  colleges  have  a  tremen- 
dously complicated  educational  task,"  said 
Dr.  Edmund  J.  Gleazer  Jr.,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges,  in  an  interview.  "This  is  be- 
cause of  the  great  variety  of  students  at- 
tracted and  the  commitment  of  the  institu- 
tions to  meet  them  where  they  are." 

A  diversity  of  students  means  a  diversity 
of  expectations.  Adjusting  courses  and  serv- 
ices to  different  needs  is  obviously  a  major 
challenge  to  the  institutions.  Dr.  Gleazer 
points  out. 

Often,  too,  the  Individual  expectations  are 
unrealistic.  The  student  may  be  pursuing  the 
wrong  goal.  He  may  be  heading  for  a  career 
in  business  management  when  aptitude  tests 
indicate  a  more  suitable  goal  would  be  in 
electronics. 

Counseling  in  the  community  college  is  es- 
sential in  such  individual  instances  as  well 
as  in  those  largely  of  a  group  nature.  Minor- 
ities tend  to  shim  technology  training  in 
favor  of  the  academic  track.  The  pull  toward 
the  BA  degree  Is  strong  with  them.  Vocational 
education  has  a  stigma  from  high-school 
days  when  voc-ed  was  considered  "punitive." 
Those  who  could  not  make  It  in  the  academic 
track  were  shunted  into  manual  training. 

Yet  for  many,  technologies  (with  the  op- 
tion of  going  on  later  from,  say,  medical  lab 
technician  to  physician)  are  the  realizable 
goal  more  students  should  pursue  in  the 
two-year  college, 

"We  should  be  boosting  budgets  on  coun- 
seimg,"  Dr.  Gleazer  emphasizes.  "If  budgets 
tighten  up,  these  kinds  of  services  might  go 
by  the  board,  or  at  least  be  cut  down.  The 
coUeges  should  recognize  that  counselors  are 
different  from  faculty  and  that  they  should 
operate  as  a  team  of  specialists,  concentrat- 
ing together  on  the  'patient.'  " 

Students  often  do  not  seek  out  counselors, 
Dr.  Gleazer  acknowledges,  perhaps  because 
they  are  few  In  number  relative  to  the  total 
student  body.  The  team  approach  might 
make  counseilng  more  appealing,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  AACJC  believes. 

"OPEN  DOOR"    DtBATED 

The  open-door  policy  of  most  community 
colleges  has  been  the  subject  of  debate  In 
education  circles.  "How  can  you  keep  stand- 
ards high  If  students  who  are  Inadequately 
prepared  make  up  a  large  portion  of  each 
cla-ss?"  critics  ask. 

Here  is  where  the  argument  of  democracy 
In  education  confronts  the  elltest  contention. 

"A  student  who  has  been  deprived  of  an 
adequate  education  because  of  general 
school  conditions  or  difficulty  with  the  Eng- 
lish languages  does  not  necessarily  lack  the 
Intelligence  and  ability  to  handle  college- 
level   work,"  open-access  proponents  assert. 

"With  skilled  counseling  and  tutoring, 
many  will  make  It  through  the  community 
college.  Others  won't.  But  how  can  we  know 
one  group  from  the  other  until  we  give  them 
a  chance?  And  can  society  afford  to  neglect 
the  ones  who  can  make  it?" 

The  entering  class  in  one  community  col- 
lege included  92  percent  of  students  whose 
high -school  grades  were  under  70  percent 
and  who  had  severe  problems  In  reading  or 
other  basic  skills.  Most  of  these  students 
were  blacks  or  Spanish-speaking.  Special  a.>:- 
slstance  helped  pull  many  through.  (See  ar- 
ticle on   Hostos   Community  College   In   this 

section. \ 

still,    it    is    true    that    a    large    nvimber    of 

first-year  students  drop   out.   Orange  Coast 

College  I  predominantly  native  wMte  Ameri- 
cans) puts  the  figure  at  38  percent.  But  what 
docj  tlie  figure  mean?  Did  that  many  fall? 

REASONS   DIFFER 

The  answer  clearly  Is;  no.  Many  did  not  in- 
tend to  go  beyond  one  year,  at  least  not  im- 
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mediately.  Some  had  the  current  need  sat- 
isfied and  went  to  work.  Or  felt  compelled 
to  take  a  Job  for  financial  reasons.  Others 
transferred  to  another  institution.  No  doubt 
a  number  would  come  back  when  It  suited 
their  purpose. 

Quite  likely,  the  fact  that  the  typical  stu- 
dent at  Orange  Coast  is  26  years  of  age  (often 
with  a  family)  has  a  bearing  on  how  long  he 
stays  at  a  stretch. 

What  happens  to  academic  standards  un- 
der these  circumstances? 

They  are  going  up,  Dr.  Gleazer  affirms: 
"Community  colleges  are  increasingly  at- 
tractive to  students  who  mieht  otherwise 
have  gone  to  the  university.  This  attests  to 
the  higher  levels  of  academic  achievement 
there." 

Building  on  progress  to  date.  Dr.  Gleazer 
would  have  community  colleges  accept  an 
even  bigger  role  In  the  community.  He  sees  a 
need  "to  identify  the  educational  component 
In  welfare,  correctional  institutions,  etc. 
Then  let  the  community  colleges  tackle  It." 

His  expectation  is  that,  through  helping  to 
correct  these  social  problems,  the  colleges 
win  not  only  assist  the  people  directly  In- 
volved, but  save  the  community  considerable 
money  as  well. 

MORE    CHANNELS    80CCHT 

Yet  he  knows  that  the  colleges  "can't  go 
it  alone.  We  need  to  find  ways  to  relate  as 
effectively  as  we  can  to  other  institutions 
and  agencies  for  the  total  Job  to  be  done." 

Dr.  Gleazer  views  the  two-year  college  as 
in  a  strong  position  to  perform  another  com- 
munity function,  that  of  serving  as  an  occu- 
pational counseling  and  placement  service. 
This  should  not  be  restricted  to  enrolled 
students,  he  points  out.  He  means  it  as  a 
service  available  to  anyone.  The  colleges  are 
already  doing  as  much  for  students,  hence 
broadening  out  to  other  adults  seems  fea- 
sible to  the  educator-executive. 

Community  colleges  are  fulfilling  another 
essential  function  for  enrolled  youth.  Dr. 
Gleazer  is  convmced : 

"Students  coming  out  of  high  school  are 
often  undecided  about  a  career.  They  are  not 
pressed  to  make  a  decision  in  the  commtmlty 
colleges.  The  colleges  serve  the  need  for  "pt^- 
sage.'  movement  out  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem to  adulthood." 

There  are,  however,  at  least  two  major 
questions  to  be  resolved  before  most  commu- 
nity colleges  can  plot  their  course  most  effec- 
tively, according  to  the  college-association 
executive:  settling  matters  of  funding  and 
deciding  the  division  of  authority  between 
community  and  state. 

The  two  questions  overlap. 

Until  recently,  the  pattern  in  most  states 
hEis  been  local  autonomy  on  most  matters, 
with  funding  divided  between  the  district 
and  the  state.  In  California,  for  example, 
local  taxes  levied  specifically  for  the  com- 
munity college  are  supplemented  by  money 
from  the  state  based  on  dally  average  attend- 
ance. 

Dr.  Gleazer  and  other  obsert-ers  see  a  trend 
toward  greater  state  financing  partly  as  a 
result   of  the   so-called   Serrano   decision. 

This  1971  ruling  by  the  California  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  the  inequalities  In  pub- 
lic-school education  between  a  wealthy  dis- 
trict and  a  much  poorer  one  were  discrimi- 
natory. Because  of  this  decision,  many  states 
across  the  U.S.  have  been  studying  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  state's  assuming  a  larger 
share  of  public-school  fundmg  to  reduce  the 
Inequalities  that  exist  from  district  to  dis- 
trict, Now  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  lias  cut 

across  this  trend  with  a  ruling  that  Implies 
property  taxes  are  constitutionally  accept- 
able as  a  way  to  finance  schools. 

Although  the  Serrano  case  did  not  deal  di- 
rectly with  community  colleges,  the  assump- 
tion Is  that  the  same  principle.  If  It  still  is 

Viable,  would  apply.  Washington  is  ore  state 

that  already  underwrites  the  full  cost  of  its 
two-year  colleges. 
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WHO'S  ACCOUNTABLE? 

Another  reason  for  Increased  state  Involve- 
ment IS   "accountability." 

Dr.  Gleazer  puts  It  this  way:  "How  can  you 
justify  duplication  [of  programs  within  the 
area  |  ?  Someone  must  Identify  educational 
needs  and  see  that  they're  met.  This  policy 
direction  is  mure  and  more  being  established 
at  the  state  level." 

BucKiiig  this  trend  Is  the  desire  of  commu- 
nities for  a  large  measure  of  control  over 
decisions  affecting  the  institution.  This  la 
developing  Uito  an  area  of  conflict  between 
communities  and  the  state. 

"I'm  pretty  well  committed  to  some  kind 
of  local  involvement  though  patterns  will 
differ.  "  the  education  executive  says. 

Dr.  Gleazer  spent  last  year  visiting  two- 
year  colleges  In  20  states  and  analyzing  de- 
velopments to  date.  The  resulting  book, 
"Project  Focus,"  was  recently  released  by 
McGraw-HUl. 

Against  this  background.  Dr.  Gleazer  Is 
convinced  that,  whatever  probleois  face  the 
community  colleges,  they  will  continue  their 
robust  growth  and  develop  into  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  education 
scene  during  the  final  decades  of  the  20th 
century. 


FAMILY  HEALTH  VERSUS  FAMILY 
PLANNING 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  31.  1973,  Issue  of  the  prestigious 
British  medical  journal.  Lancet,  carried 
an  important  article  by  two  faculty  mem- 
bers at  the  Tulane  University  School  of 
Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine  en- 
titled "Family  Health  Versus  Family 
Planning." 

Written  by  Drs.  Lawrence  J.  Casazza 
and  Cicely  D.  Williams,  the  article  asserts 
that  family  planning  programs  and  nu- 
trition supplement  programs  have  seen 
little  success  in  areas  where  total  family 
health  needs  are  not  met  in  their  simplest 
terms.  The  authors  conclude:  "A  compre- 
hensive approach  is  necessary." 

Their  findings  are  similar  to  those 
made  recently  by  a  staff  survey  team  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Their 
report,  U.S.  Aid  to  Population  Family 
Planning  In  Asia,  recommended  that  the 
United  States  should  broaden  its 
approach  to  the  worldwide  population 
problem  by  linking  family  planning, 
health  and  nutrition  in  a  coordinated 
program  of  assistance. 

The  committee  staff  report  also  sug- 
gested that  title  X  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  be  revised  to  permit  a  coor- 
dinated program  of  family  planning, 
health  and  nutrition  through  U.S.  aid. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  suggestions 
will  be  seriously  considered  during  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  Because  the  Lancet  bears 
.  directly  on  this  issue,  I  urge  the  attention 
Vof  my  colleagues  to  it: 

Family  Health  Versus  Family  Planning 

(By  Lawrence  J.  Casazza  and  Clceely  D. 
Williams) 
Summary 

The  Ministries  of  Health  for  countries 
througout  the  world  are  struggling  for  ef- 
fective programmes  to  alleviate  the  mount- 
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Ing  population  crush  with  its  staggering 
health  needs.  The  family-planning  efforts  as 
well  as  nutrition  supplementation  pro- 
grammes have  seen  little  success  In  areas 
where  total  family  health  needs  are  not  met 
In  their  simplest  terms.  A  comprehensive  ap- 
proach Is  required. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  whole  purpose  of  medical  care  Is  to 
ensure  that  people  have  enough  professional 
supervision  to  supply  sound  health  advice, 
to  Identify  those  at  risk,  and  to  provide 
treatment,  curative  and  preventive,  accord- 
ing to  need. 

For  the  masses  living  in  developing  coun- 
tries and  low-Income  neighbourhoods  In  de- 
veloped countries  the  medical  services  fall 
regrettably  short  of  fulfllUng  this  purpose. 
Indeed,  the  World  Health  Organisation's 
declaration  of  the  right  of  everyone  to  health 
sounds  hollow  when  one  surveys  the  gap  be- 
tween medical  needs  and  services  In  most 
rapidly  urbanising  centres  of  South  America, 
South-East  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Most  people  reading  this  belong  to  the 
privileged  or  to  the  relatively  privileged  sec- 
tions of  society.  In  them,  most  of  the  pre- 
ventable or  treatable  diseases  have  been  pre- 
vented or  treated.  They  know  full  well  after 
some  deliberate  reflection  that  this  health, 
happiness,  and  comfort  depend  on  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  social  conditions  of  their 
homes  more  than  on  the  proximity  of  a  hos- 
pital with  a  cobalt  unit  or  an  organ-trans- 
plant expert  or  a  family-planning  cUnlc. 

Medical  care,  for  masses  or  Individuals,  de- 
pends first  on  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order.  War  refugees  endure  physical  and 
mental  anguish  despite  any  advances  in  med- 
ical care  the  present  technology  can  '%ffer. 
On  the  other  hand,  totalitarian  countries 
have  succeeded  In  establishing  some  of  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  programmes  for 
health  Improvement.  The  Peoples'  Republic 
of  China  has.  Indeed,  revolutionised  health 
care  for  the  peasant  population.  This  state- 
ment Is  made  In  a  non-partisan  light  and 
only  points  out  the  prerequisite  of  a  stable 
Government  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  pro- 
viding health  services. 

Among  the  underprivileged,  medical  care 
is  lamentably  episodic.  They  may  have  access 
to  emergency  medical  care,  but  follow-up  is 
often  Inadequate  and  readmlsslons  are  fre- 
quent. They  may  also  have  some  supervision 
In  health  centres,  especially  for  routine  Im- 
munisations and  supplementary  feeding.  But 
in  the  world  as  a  whole  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  most  vulnerable  who  have  no 
access  to  medical  care  either  preventive, 
curative,  or  supervisory.  Furthermore,  this 
same  segment  is  reproducing  at  a  rate  al- 
most double  that  of  the  more  privileged. 

HEALTH   planning 

with  this  broad  statement  of  the  problem, 
it  foUows  that  doctors  and  Government  offi- 
cials are  pressed  to  formulate  programmes 
to  alleviate  the  situation.  To  make  a  start, 
planners  set  out  to  review  the  available 
health  statistics  only  to  find  that  they  are 
absent  or  unreliable  in  most  of  the  develop- 
ing areas.  Even  In  the  "overdeveloped"  coun- 
tries the  situation  Is  not  clear.  Wegman  sum- 
marised the  situation  when  he  stated  that 
little  more  In  the  way  of  analysis  can  be 
done,  beyond  a  study  by  colour,  of  U.S.  In- 
fant-mortality statistics.  Such  a  compari- 
son is  of  little  benefit  to  health  planners, 
since  the  causes  of  these  differentials  be- 
tween "white"  and  "all  others"  are  not 
identified.! 

In  almost  every  country  In  the  world  a 
high  birth-rate  Is  associated  with  a  low 
standard  of  child  health  care  (see  table i.  It 
Is  reasonable  then  to  see  why  planners  seize 
upon  population  control  as  a  panacea,  'i'et 
mere  reduction  in  population  size  do?s  not 
automatically      Improve      conditions.      The 
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Netherlands  Is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated areas  In  the  world,  but  U  neither  un- 
healthy, uneducated,  nor  dependent.  Con- 
versely, Saudi  Arabia  and  Ethiopia  with  their 
sparse  populations  are  remarkably  backward. 
FamUy-plannlng  education  and  services  are 
undeniably  a  component  of  a  health  pro- 
gramme, but  overemphasis  of  this  one  com- 
ponent at  the  expense  of  the  nutritional  and 
maternal  and  child-health  needs  of  the 
family  cannot  produce  higher  standards  ol 
living,  education,  or  responsibility. 

SELECTED  RATES  BY  COUNTRY  FOR  CRUDE  BIRTH  RATES, 
INFANT  MORTALITY.  AND  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  DEATHS 
UNDER  5  YEARS 
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Intant 

Deaths 

Per- 

mor- 

cent 

Birth 

tality 

<5 

<5 

Country 

rate' 

ratei 

year' 

Total  J 

year 

Algeria 

40.9 

86.3 

67. 420 

116.375 

57.9 

Egypt 

34.9 

119.0 

266.  215 

449,  375 

59.2 

Guatemala 

39.0 

88.4 

38,655 

74.  830 

51.7 

Israel. 

26.8 

22.9 

2,025 

16.  527 

12.3 

Hong  Kong  .. 

19.0 

18.5 

3,265 

18.677 

1/.5 

Canada 

17.0 

18.8 

10,  723 

149,  863 

7.2 

United  States... 

17.3 

19.2 

100.  605 

1.863,149 

5.4 

Sweden  

14.1 

11.7 

1,849 

78,  440 

2.4 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


1  United  Nations  Papulation  and  Vital  Statistics  Report  series 
A.  vol.  XXIV,  No.  3, 1971.  Refer  to  1970  or  1971  except  for  Algeria 
(1968  for  birth  rate  and  1965  for  infant  mortality)  and  Egypt 
(1969  for  infant  mortality). 

>  United  Nations  Demographic  Yearbook,  19th  issue,  1967. 

In  rural  Indian  villages,  women  who  lost 
children  when  their  families  were  small 
showed  a  higher  subsequent  birth-rate."  For 
a  balanced  health  programme  consumer  co- 
operation Is  needed.  Untold  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  on  "crash  programmes" 
and  "mass  Impact"  eradication  projects 
which  Ignore  the  significance  of  domestic 
trivia  In  the  maintenance  of  health  and  well- 
being.  An  example  Is  a  successful  antitetanus 
vaccination  scheme  for  mothers  In  Haiti 
where  neonatal  tetanus  was  practically  eradi- 
cated, but  where  many  Infants  slowly  died 
of  malnutrition  and  Infection  over  the  next 
two  years  of  life.' 

The  same  criticism  can  be  levelled  at  the 
specialty  of  "tropical  medicine",  which  em- 
phasises traditionally  communicable  disease 
and  parasitology.  It  has  contributed  to  re- 
ducing mortality-rates  In  developing  coun- 
tries. But  little  attention  Is  devoted  to  dis- 
eases of  children  In  the  tropics,  where  50<"c 
of  the  deaths  occur  In  children  under  15 
years  and  over  45 Tc  under  the  age  of  5.»  How 
dieScult  It  Is  to  persuade  those  fostered  In  the 
European  and  North  American  tradition  to 
accept  and  practise  an  essentially  reason- 
able, simplified  concept  of  maternal  and 
child  health  services.'' 

FAMILY  PLANNING 

Gopalan  and  Nadamunl  Naldu "  have 
called  for  the  Integration  of  nutrition  pro- 
grammes with  family-planning  services  in 
order  to  decrease  pregnancy  wastage  and  In- 
fant and  child  mortaUty.  However,  Chen.' 
in  response  to  this  suggestion,  wrote  that 
while  such  a  concept  "seems  to  make  good 
common  sense,  .  .  .  there  Is  a  real  lack  of 
scientific  data"  to  support'  It.  Similarly, 
Wolfers  ■*  cited  Singapore  as  an  example  of 
a  successful  family-planning  programme 
reducing  the  birth  rate  from  50  per  1000  In 
1950  to  21  per  1000  In  1970  without  mention- 
ing the  existence  of  nutrition,  paedlatrlc, 
and  obstetric  services.  Prom  before  the  Japa- 
nese occupation  In  1942  these  services  were 
supervising  and  treating  over  70%  of  the 
mothers  and  children  in  the  Island,  with  the 
other  30%  nearly  all  attending  private  doc- 
tors. Birth  and  death  registrations  have  been 
practically  complete  since  1934.  After  1945, 
these  services  were  quickly  re-established  to 
provide  comprehensive,  continuing  care  In 
homes,  health  centres,  and  hospitals.  Under 


these  conditions  It  was  not  difficult  to  get 
family-planning  services  accepted.  Most 
clients  were  those  referred  by  the  health 
nurses  of  the  Singapore  Health  Depart- 
ment." A  similar  development  emerged  In 
Hong  Kong."  In  addition,  a  reduction  in 
birth-rate  can  be  seen  for  Malta  and  Italy 
accompanying  a  reduction  in  child  mortality 
In  the  absence  of  any  campaign  for  family 
planning." 

On  the  other  hand,  In  Seoul,  South  Korea, 
where  family  planning  has  been  offered  as 
a  solitary  aim,  it  is  reported  that  three  to 
five  abandoned  babies  are  picked  up  daily.>* 
If  women  and  children  lack  elementary  med- 
ical care,  repeated  offers  of  an  intrauterine 
device  do  nothing  to  encourage  cooperation 
or  parental  responsibility. 

ROLE    OF    NTTTRrriON    PROGRAMMES 

Just  a  few  years  ago  mofet  of  us  would  have 
been  shocked  to  learn  that  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  children  are  significantly  under- 
nourished." Continued  breakdown  of  tra- 
ditional breast-feeding  practices  by  urbanis- 
ing, working  mothers  together  with  blunt- 
ing of  the  anticipated  increased  food  produc- 
tion during  the  past  two  years  of  the  "green 
revolution"  give  little  hope  for  downward 
adjustment  of  this  estimate."  Yet  one  of 
the  scientific  triumphs  of  the  20th  century 
Is  the  progress  and  development  of  our 
knowledge  of  nutrition.  The  task  now  is  to 
transmit  this  knowledge  In  a  meaningful 
message  to  those  identified  as  poorly  nour- 
ished to  ensure  utilisation  of  all  available 
foods  rather  than  dependence  on  supple- 
mentary programmes. 

Massive  food  distribution  may  be  a  life- 
saving  measure  in  catastrophic  situations, 
but  results  from  long-term  programmes  are 
disappointing.  The  food  earmarked  for  the 
malnourished  children  frequently  is  sold 
because  it  Is  foreign  to  the  usual  diet  or 
Roorly  distributed  in  the  family,  so  that  the 
Index  child  receives  only  a  token  share.  The 
frustration  secondary  to  failure  has  led  some 
to  a  blind  faith  in  the  results  to  be  expected 
from  family-planning  projects.  How  sur- 
prised they  are  when  the  target  population 
Is  offended  and  refuses  to  participate.  The 
Demographic  Conference  In  Accra  In  Decem- 
ber, 1971,  repeatedly  stressed  that  family 
planning  should  be  viewed  in  terms  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Individual  and  the 
famUy." 

The  relationship  between  the  nutritional 
status  and  resistance  to  Infection  has  been 
recognised  for  centuries.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  Famine  and  Pestilence  ride  two  of  the 
four  horses  in  the  Apocalypse.  Research  on 
the  Immune  response  has  demonstrated  that 
the  nutritional  variable  Is  significant  In 
maintaining  the  Integrity  of  this  dynamically 
developing  mechanism  in  newborn  animals 
and  humans."-''*  For  the  first  time  the  syn- 
ergistic effect  of  infection  and  malnutrition 
can  be  explained  in  part  by  breakdown  In 
the  host's  defense  mechanisms.  Thus  we  see 
the  imperative  for  effective  nutrition  pro- 
grammes In  any  attempt  to  Improve  chUd 
health  and  Intercept  the  cycle  of  disease, 
malnutrition,  morbidity  and  death. 

The  nutrition  programmes  first  and  fore- 
most should  be  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  and 
educational,  not  give-away.  To  start  with, 
the  local  attitudes  about  nutrition  must  be 
known,  and.  where  cases  of  malnutrition  and 
failure  to  thrive  are  Identified,  the  causes  of 
this  must  be  learned.  Although  economic 
restrictions  on  the  family  are  a  major  factor 
In  most  cases,  the  encouragement  of  breast- 
feeding. Improved  hygienic  preparation  of 
foods,  and  avoidance  of  Irritating,  highly 
spiced  adult  food  In  infants'  and  children's 
diets  would  go  far  to  Improve  the  nutritional 
status.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  medical 
community  to  bring  new  educational  ap- 
proaches to  this  area  that  has  seen  much 
rhetoric  but  little  progress. 


/ 
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CONCLUSION 

All  too  Often,  plans  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  millions  of  people  living  In  poverty 
are  made  by  the  more  privileged  members 
of  society  who  by  virtue  of  their  role  as 
planners  are  far  removed  from  field  condi- 
tions. Decisions  are  made  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  programmes  that  fragment  the 
health  needs  of  the  family.  It  becomes  the 
burden  of  the  already  stressed  family  to 
"integrate"  these  services.  This  Is  asking  too 
much  of  almost  any  family  regardless  of 
financial  status.  Health  and  contentment  de- 
pend on  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  home.  Comprehensive  services 
alone  can  begin  to  Identify  the  special  prob- 
lems and  risks  in  the  homes  and  to  meet  the 
priorities  of  the  families.  Supplementary 
feeding  programmes  for  children  disregarding 
the  other  family  members,  obstetric  services 
that  only  provide  for  hospital  deliveries  with- 
out follow-up  of  the  high-risk  Infants,  and 
well-baby  programmes  serving  only  Infants 
or  preschool  children  without  continued 
school  health  programmes,  are  as  near- 
sighted as  family-planning  programmes  seek- 
ing acceptors  without  considering  the  total 
family  health  needs.  For  those  health  plan- 
ners looking  for  scientific  data  before  ad- 
vocating this  comprehensive  policy  on  a  na- 
tional level  need  only  look  to  their  own  fam- 
ilies for  proof. 
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TVA  SHOULD  MAINTAIN  LOW-COST 
POWER  YARDSTICK 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  Mr  Speaker, 
recently  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  Appropriations,  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  serve  as  chairman,  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  into  recent  power  rate 
increases  by  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. 

In  this  connection  the  Elk  Valley 
Times  and  Observer  of  Payettville. 
Tenn.,  recently  published  an  excellent 
editorial  concerning  these  hearings,  and 
pointing   out    the    importance   of   TVA 
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maintaining  Its  traditional  role  as  a  low- 
cost  power  yardstick. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  : 

Restore  "Yardstick"  Role 

Complaints  by  Rep.  Joe  L.  Evlns  about 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  steep  rate  in- 
creases In  the  past  few  years  have  been  widely 
aired  throughout  the  valley  and  the  nation. 
Altogether,  they  constitute  some  serious 
questions  about  TVA's  practices  and  their 
effect  on  the  valley. 

Perhaps  one  remark  made  by  the  Fourth 
District  congressman  sums  up  a  major  prob- 
lem, the  TVA's  power  "yardstick." 

"Tfou  are  fast  closing  the  gap,"  Rep.  Evins 
said  after  TVA  Chairman  Aubrey  J.  Wagner 
said  TVA  customers  are  still  paying  about 
40  percent  less  than  the  national  average. 

The  gap  indeed  is  being  closed  in  many 
ways,  according  to  Rep.  Evlns.  Industry 
spokesmen  testified  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Appropriaions  Subcommittee  tnat 
their  costs  for  power  from  the  TVA  are  now 
on  a  par  or  even  higher  than  those  of  oilier 
industrial  customers  elsewhere  In  the  na- 
tion, even  though  residential  rates  may  be 
lower.  The  subcommittee  staff.  Rep.  Evins 
said,  calculates  that  all  of  TVA's  rate  hikes 
since  July  1967  represent  an  effective  In- 
crease of  70  percent  over  that  period  of  tune. 

In  a  statement  last  Tliursday.  Revere  Cop- 
per and  Brass  Co.  blamed  what  it  called  un- 
ceitainty  of  TVA's  long-term  power  rate 
structure  for  holding  up  expansion  of  its 
north  Alabama  plant  to  a  full  employment 
capacity  of  2,500.  And  this  comes  from  an 
industry  which  TVA  has  frequently  cited  as 
a  No.  1  example  of  the  industrial  potential 
of  Its  service  area. 

Another  serious  gap  between  promise  and 
performance  was  turned  up  in  the  hearings. 
House  investigators  said  TVA  told  power  dis- 
tributors' representatives  last  year  that  a  S3 
million  deficit  was  imminent  for  July 
through  September,  first  three  months  of  the 
1972-73  fiscal  year.  On  the  basis  of  this  In- 
formation, the  distributors  agreed  that  a 
revenue  hike  was  needed.  What  they  weren't 
told  later,  the  House  probers  said,  was  that 
TVA  actually  wound  up  with  a  $7.9  million 
profit  for  that  three-month  period.  In  what 
must  be  one  of  the  most  understated  com- 
ments of  the  year,  the  report  said:  "We  do 
not  know  what  reaction  of  the  distributors 
would  have  been  if  they  had  been  advised 
that  TVA's  actual  costs  were  less  than  had 
been  estimated." 

Rep.  Evlns  summed  up  some  of  other  serious 
matters.  He  told  of  an  $83  million  deprecia- 
tion on  power  operations,  which  he  said  ex- 
ceeds the  depreciation  percentage  of  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  in  New  York,  the  na- 
tion's largest  power  company,  and  which 
raises  a  question  as  to  whether  the  cliarge  for 
that  purpose  is  more  than  It  should  be.  He 
also  has  told  of  operating  costs  for  T\'A  steam 
plants  that  apparently  are  out  of  line  with 
those  of  private  utilities  and  of  similar  dis- 
crepancies in  the  area  of  salaries.  He  said 
more  than  200  T\'A  employees  are  making 
more  than  $25,000  a  year,  and  that  this  num- 
ber exceeds  the  total  of  the  nation's  largest 
utility.  To  be  fair  to  TVA,  however.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  many  of  Its  top  echelon 
personnel  are  engaged  In  activities  which 
are  in  many  fields  other  than  power. 

The  congressman  also  pointed  out  that 
TVA  does  not  hold  adversary  hearings  be- 
fore Implementing  a  rate-Increase,  nor  does 
it  file  Its  proposals  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Other  power  agencies  are  required  to  hold 
such  hearings.  Rep.  Evlns  said,  adding.  "Why 
should  TVA  not  have  adversary  proceedings 
with  respect  to  proposed  rate  Increases  In 
the  public  Interest?" 
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As  TVA  ofBcials  pointed  out  at  the  hear- 
ings, the  authority  Is  not  Immune  from  the 
general  picture  of  rising  costs  of  fuels.  In- 
terest and  environmental  protection  meas- 
ures. It  says  further  that  lis  costs  per  kilo- 
watt hour  In  such  areas  as  operating  ex- 
penses, transmission  and  distribution,  de- 
preciation, and  production  and  marketing 
remain  measurably  lower  than  those  for  all 
private  utilities.  Yet  It  has  not  responded  di- 
rectly to  many  of  the  criticisms  aired  by 
Bep.  Evlns,  such  as  the  one  that  TVA's  rates 
have  gone  up  70  {percent  while  those  of  the 
private  utilities  have  risen  12  percent  for 
the  same  period  when  all  were  experiencing 
similar  hikes  In  costs. 

The  biggest  gap,  It  seems.  Is  a  growing 
one  between  TVA's  early  performance  which 
adhered  to  the  promise  Inherent  In  the 
agency's  creation,  and  Its  recent  record.  It 
started  as  a  pioneering  agency  filled  with 
enthusiasm  and  Innovation,  It  api>ear8  at 
times  that  TVA  nowadays  has  aged  into  a 
more  normal  bureaucracy,  one  that  has  to 
be  prodded  to  Initiate  action,  although  there 
remains  large  vestiges  of  the  historical  role 
and  functions  which  brought  the  authority 
International  prestige. 

Prom  an  agency  that  was  to  give  the  na- 
tion accurate  data  on  the  cost  of  power 
production  through  Its  "yardstick"  func- 
tion, TVA  has  become — If  revelations  before 
the  Evlns  subcommittee  have  any  accuracy 
at  all^an  agency  that  almost  has  given  up 
Its  Job  as  a  demonstration  power  producer, 
and  Is  now  a  power  producing  and  marketing 
agency  that  takes  the  position  that  It  Is 
at  the  mercy  of  factors  In  the  marketplace 
and.  from  figures  presented  by  Rep.  Evln«, 
having  less  success  than  private  utilities  In 
coping  with  these  problems. 

With  Rep.  Evlns,  we  reiterate  our  support 
for  TVA's  record,  not  only  In  transforming 
the  life  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  through 
providing  cheap  electric  power,  but  also 
through  Its  contributions  In  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  reforestation,  Townllft  pro- 
grams, flood  control,  industrial  development 
recreation  and  new  communities. 

But  we  also  share  Rep.  Evlns'  concern  that 
escalating  power  rate  Increases  could  quite 
easily  undermine  the  balanced  work  of  In- 
dustrial development  and  conservation  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  and  could  damage  the 
economy  of  this  area. 

In  its  40th  anniversary  year,  we  think  It 
appropriate  that  TVA — Its  directors,  top  staff 
members  and  employes — take  these  crttlclsms 
seriously  from  its  neighbors  In  the  region 
It  serves  and  work  to  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  Its  role  as  an  Innovative, 
yardstick  agency  that  continues  to  show  the 
way  In  power  production  and  all  the 
allied  facets  of  regional  development. 


FUEL  CRISES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.     Monday.  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  thou- 
sands of  homes,  schools,  and  factories 
were  running  short  on  fuel  oil  last  win- 
ter, the  giant  U.S.  oil  companies  ex- 
ported more  than  200.000  barrels  of  fuel 
oil  during  the  months  of  December  and 
January.  In  Februray  another  133,000 
barrels  of  gasoline  were  shipped  abroad. 

This  action  by  the  oil  companies  is 
an  unbelievable  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  No  gasoline  or  fuel  oil  should 
be  exported  while  the  United  States 
faces  such  a  serious  shortage. 

During  this  period  we  were  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  fuel  oil  crisis  and  by  February 
the  major  oil  firms  knew  that  gasoline 
supplies  would  be  tight — yet  they  went 
ahead  and  shipped  out  products  over- 
seas. 

The  largest  shipments  of  both  fuel  oil 
and  gasoline  went  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  begun  today 
drawing  up  legislation  that  will  restrict 
free  export  of  all  petroleum  products. 
In  addition,  I  have  asked  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Treasury  Under 
Secretary  William  Simons  to  investigate 
this  new  and  very  suspicious  oil  deal. 

This  oil  deal  clearly  merits  investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  oil  com- 
panies acted  in  the  public  interest  by 
exporting  such  large  quantities  of  fuel 
and  gasoline.  While  clearly  these  exports 
could  not  have  solved  the  entire  short- 
age, it  is  very  curious  that  the  major  oil 
companies  were  exporting  products 
while  at  the  same  time  screaming  about 
short£iges. 

I  am  calling  upon  the  major  oil  com- 
panies today  to  voluntarily  halt  all  ex- 
IMjrts  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil.  But 
eventually  Congress  should  pass  legisla- 
ton  to  restrict  overseas  petroleum  ship- 
ments. 
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A  HERO  IS  HOME 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  20th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  have  given  a  hero's  welcome 
home  to  Capt.  Mark  Ruhling.  who  spent 
nearly  4' 2  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Captain  Ruhling,  a  resident  of  Bethel 
Park,  was  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam 
on  November  23.  1968,  while  flying  his 
84th  combat  mission  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  For  the  first  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment his  fate  was  not  known.  Hanoi  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  his  capture  and 
Captain  Ruhling  was  carried  as  "Missing 
in  Action  "  on  the  U.S.  casualty  reports. 

It  was  not  until  November  26,  1969. 
that  Hanoi  released  a  list  of  POW's  and 
ended  the  agony  of  uncertainty  which 
tortured  his  wife,  Patricia,  and  their  two 
sons,  Christopher  and  Brian.  At  last  they 
knew  their  husband  and  father  was  alive. 
Subsequently.  Mrs.  Ruhling  became  na- 
tionally known  as  an  active  leader  in  the 
campaign  to  make  America  remember 
her  prisoners  of  war.  All  of  us,  I  know, 
recall  the  ID  bracelets,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  a  POW.  Thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans wore  them  and  were  linked  in  a 
common  cause. 

On  March  14,  1973,  Captain  Ruhling 
was  released  by  North  Vietnam  and  came 
home  to  a  joyous  welcome.  Since  then, 
he  has  been  guest  of  honor  at  manv  testi- 
monials held  by  his  friends,  neighbors 
and  countrymen,  anxious  to  express  their 
admiration,  appreciation,  and  respect  to 
the  man  who  sacrificed  and  endured  so 
much  in  their  behalf. 

I  was  pri\'ileged  to  attend  .such  a  testi- 
monial recently.  It  was  arranged  by  the 
officers  and  members  of  two  veterans' 


organizations  in  Captain  Ruhling's  com- 
munity— the  Bethel  Park  American 
Legion  Post  70  and  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Post  4532.  I  was  greatly  impressed 
by  the  tribute  paid  Captain  Rubiing  by 
Robert  Coughlin,  western  vice  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion;  Judge 
Albert  Folk  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas;  Pennsylvania  Senator  Wayne 
EwiNG ;  Bethel  Park  Councilman  Donald 
Harrison,  and  Mayor  Peter  Page;  Com- 
mander James  Couch  of  Legion  Post  70; 
and  Commander  George  Naymick  and 
Adjutant  Harold  Connell  of  VFW  Post 
4532. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Captain  Ruhling's  rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  considered  it  a  great  honor  to 
formally  extend  to  him  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful  Nation  and  to  wish  him  the  very 
best  in  years  to  come.  No  man  deserves  it 
more. 


NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
POLICY 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
W.  Dallas  Herring,  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, recently  made  a  speech  to  a  Com- 
munity College  Conference  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  which  I  consider  of  such  import 
and  significance  with  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  Involvement  in  educa- 
tion, that  it  should  be  shared  with  all  of 
our  colleagues  and  our  Nation.  I,  there- 
fore, include  excerpts  from  the  speech 
and  will  provide  a  copy  of  Dr.  Herring's 
full  statement  for  anyone  who  requests 
the  same: 

CmziN  INPTJT  Needed:  American  Education 

Drifts  Along  WrrHotrr  a  National  Policy 

(By  Dr.  W.  Dallas  Herring) 

(Note. — These  remarks  are  excerpted  from 
a  May  15  speech  by  Herring  to  a  Community 
College  Conference  In  Raleigh.  Herring  is 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.) 

There  simply  is  no  consistent  national  pol- 
icy In  education.  We  do  not  have  such  a  pol- 
icy, because  we  do  not  have  the  means  In 
our  government  for  achieving  It.  What  we 
have  Instead  Is  a  very  large  contingent  of 
profe^onal  educators  In  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  whose  administrative  superiors 
come  and  go  almost  as  regularly  as  the  po- 
litical winds  shift. 

The  agency  Is  a  part  of  the  president's  ad- 
ministration, which  sometimes  undertakes  a 
kind  of  policy-making  activity,  but  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  president  himself,  whoever 
he  may  be.  cannot  devote  the  time  and 
thought  that  Is  necessary  to  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  and  consistent  national 
policy  In  education.  He  has  too  many  other 
pressing  duties.  He  can  hardly  do  more  than 
hit  the  high  places  In  educational  policy  as 
time  and  circumstance  permit. 

The  Congress  also  has  a  long  history  of 
concern  with  policy  In  education.  Some  of  It 
we  may  commend  and  some  of  It  obviously 
has  not  been  articulated  with  sound  and 
ponslstent  policy  goals.  It  is  too  much  to  ex- 
oftet  that  the  Congress  would  be  able  to 
^originate,  adopt  and  enforce  such  a  policy  in 
/education.  It  has  too  many  other  duties 
which  necessarily  distract  attention  and 
otherwise  interfere  with  the  function. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  why  there  should 
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be  such  a  glaring  oversight  In  the  way  our 
government  Is  organized,  unless  It  is  because 
those  who  planned  its  organization  believe 
that  education  would  always  remain  a  local 
concern.  It  is  stUl  a  local  concern,  but  it 
has  long  since  become  a  matter  of  urgent 
state  concern  also,  especially  In  North  Caro- 
lina, which  was  the  first  state  to  establish 
and  fund  a  statewide  system  of  public  schools 
and  which  more  recently  has  taken  the  log- 
ical second  step  In  creating  a  unified  system 
of  community  college  education. 

In  every  state  the  means  for  citizen  in- 
volvement In  the  development  of  educational 
policy  making  exist  as  a  matter  of  law.  Educa- 
tion has  been  the  beneficiary  of  that  arrange- 
ment and  no  one  has  suggested  that  It  Is 
not  here  to  stay,  because  It  has  proved  Itself 
to  be  an  effective  Instrument. 

But  education  is  also  a  matter  of  urgent 
national  concern.  It  Is  too  essential  to  the 
nation's  well  being  in  these  critical  times 
to  be  Ignored  by  our  national  government. 
Given  the  way  our  economy  Is  organized 
and  the  way  In  which  tax  policy  has  de- 
veloped In  the  country.  Involvement  of  the 
federal  government  In  education  seems 
Inescapable.  It  Is  very  much  Involved  with- 
out adequate  means  for  developing  a  con- 
sistent national  policy  In  education  has 
proved  to  be  a  dangerous  condition  for  educa- 
tion. 

It  may  become  a  national  disaster.  If 
something  Is  done  about  It.  Those  citizens 
who  are  Interested  In  the  safety  of  the 
country  have,  1  think,  every  right  to  be 
concerned.  They  do  not  have  the  means  for 
doing  much  about  It  and  that,  too.  should 
concern  them.  It  should  be  the  first  Item 
on  the  agenda. 

It  would  take  more  time  and  space  than 
I  have  to  catalog  the  critical  evidence  we 
have  of  this  failure  In  the  structure  of  our 
national  government.  Moreover,  I  do  not 
wish  to  detract  from  the  main  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  to  you  by  going  into  a 
detaUed  account  of  the  inequities,  the  In- 
consistencies and  the  glaring  oversights  of 
our  present   national    educational    policy. 

It  Is  frail  and  piecemeal  at  best.  It  Is  a 
tragic  complexity  of  Intensive  concern,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  educational  minutiae 
and  extensive  indifference,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  quality  of  education,  as  well 
as  Its  avallabUlty  to  millions  of  students 
all  over  the  country.  At  Its  worst,  it  is  made 
up  of  IndecUlon  and  delay. 

I  do  not  blame  anyone  In  particular  for 
this  condition.  I  think  we  are  all  to  blame, 
because  we  have  not  learned  from  our  ex- 
perience with  education  in  the  states  and 
localities  that  what  has  worked  well  there 
can  work  also  In  Washington. 

It  may  not  detract  too  much  from  this 
central  Idea  to  list  a  few  conditions  which 
ought  not  to  exist  and  which  certainly  can 
be  corrected  U  and  when  we  create  the 
means  for  developing  a  consistent  national 
policy  In  education: 

1.  All  across  the  country  thousands  of 
teachers  and  paraprofesslonals  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  be  employed  In  education 
any  longer,  because  there  Is  no  commitment 
of  funds  with  which  to  pay  them.  This  Is 
tragic  enough  for  them,  but  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  programs  and  services  they  have 
been  engaged  In?  Were  thev  not  needed  m 
the  first  place? 

2.  There  has  been  no  final  appropriation 
for  public  education  this  year  and  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  one  until  long  after  the 
year  closes.  There  Is  no  real  assurance  that 
programs  which  the  government  has  funded 
since  1917  will  be  funded  any  longer.  All  that 
we  have  had  is  a  series  of  stop-gap  "con- 
tinuing resolutions." 

3.  Instead  of  intelligently  planned  policies 
derived  from  the  experiences  and  insight  of 
many  people  in  education,  we  have  had  a  se- 
ries of  slogans  (of  which  "career  education" 
Is  the  most  recent  exraiple).  They  are  not 
defined.  They  are  simp  y  designed  to  trigger 
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a  wave  of  action  and  reaction  across  the 
country.  How  can  we  expect  that  anything 
but  confusion  and  frustration  should  come 
of  this?  Slogans  are  not  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  p(jlicy,  no  matter  how  good  one's 
intentions  may  be  or  how  much  good  may 
actually  be  suggested  in  the  Idea  expressed 
by  the  slogan. 

4.  When  the  government  has  authorized 
serious  studies  by  competent  people,  they  are 
often  at  odds  with  existing  policy  and  they 
-seem  to  me  often  to  contribute  more  to  the 
confusion  than  to  its  resolution.  The  recently 
published  report  entitled  "Work  In  America" 
is  a  case  in  point.  It  blandly  asserts,  "Voca- 
tional education  in  the  high  schools  has 
failed  to  give  students  useful  skills  or  place 
them  in  satisfying  Jobs."  Is  It  too  much  to 
ask  for  proof  of  this  before  the  axe  Is  given 
to  a  federal  program  which  has  had  such  a 
long  and  generally  successful  experience? 

In  spite  of  official  Ignorance  in  Washing- 
ton of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  sig- 
nificant national  development  In  public  edu- 
cation since  high  schools  became  available 
everywhere,  the  community  college  move- 
ment is  ven,-  much  alive  and  it  Is  in  very  great 
need  of  a  consistent  national  policy  about  it. 
For  if  we  do  not  have  a  consistent  policy 
about  It,  we  certainly  have  and  will  continue 
to  have  federal  legislation  affecting  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical  Institutes — 
piecemeal  policy,  made  in  a  vacuum  of  In- 
difference, ignorance  and  unconcern.  The 
country  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  such 
leadership. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  this  kind  of  in- 
epltude?  The  answer  seems  simple  enotigh 
to  me.  We  already  have  It.  We  have  tried 
it  in  every  school  district  and  nearlv  every 
community  college  in  America.  We  have  tried 
it  successfully  In  even,'  slate  government  In 
the  union.  It  Is  perhaps  America's  most  sin- 
gular contribution  to  the  governor  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  Is  uniquely  American  and  practical.  It 
opens  the  door  to  citizen  Involvement  in  edu- 
cational policy  making  and  it  keeps  it  onen 
permanently.  It  is  the  principal  vehicle  which 
citizens  may  use,  and  which  thev  do  use 
everywhere  except  Washington,  to  see  to  the 
sanity  and  the  safety  of  American  education. 

What  the  country  urgently  needs  Is  a  rep- 
resentative national  board  of  education  with 
full  authority  over  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  power  to  propose  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  consistent  national 
policy  in  education.  It  should  function  In 
the  way  that  boards  of  education  ftmction 
eLsewhere  and.  therefore.  I  do  not  need  to 
define  its  role  any  further. 

Until  we  make  up  our  minds  to  estabUsh 
such  a  board,  and  in  that  way  op>en  the  door 
to  lay  Involvement  in  the  development  of 
policy,  confusion  and  indecision  will  persist 
and  the  -safety  of  the  country  will  be  at  stake. 

But  children  do  not  walt.Whlle  we  debate 
and  delay  and  do  not  decide,  they  grow  up 
to  take  their  places  in  a  scx-iPtv  for  whose 
imperfections  we  are  resnonsible.  Too  often 
they  grow  up  unprepared,  even  though  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  prepare  them  and 
did  not  really  do  our  best. 

I  do  not  know  about  you,  but  I  do  not  want 
that  on  my  conscience  any  longer. 


MEMORIAL  DAY,  VETERANS  DAY 
BILL 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
our  national  holidays  are  dedicated  to 
Americans  who  have  served  in  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  our  country. 
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Memorial  Day  pays  tribute  to  those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  such  service.  Vet- 
erans Day  honors  all  men  and  women 
who  have  donned  uniforms  in  defense  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  my  earnest  belief  that  each  of 
these — Memorial  Day  and  Veterans 
Day— should  be  a  time  certain  on  each 
years  calendar.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at 
all  fitting  for  these  days  to  be  designated, 
as  they  now  are.  as  "the  last  Monday"  in 
May  and  November.  Such  a  vague  and 
almost  anonymous  designation  Is  not 
worthy  of  our  Nation. 

I  propose,  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  this  effect,  that  May  30  of  each  year 
shall  be  named  as  Memorial  Day  and 
November  11  of  each  year  as  Veterans 
Day. 

These  are  the  dates  on  which  we  ob- 
served these  deeply  meaningful  holidays 
in  the  past.  We  should  return  to  that 
custom  and  I  hope  we  will.  Our  veterans 
of  military  service,  those  still  living- 
many  of  them  only  recently  returned 
from  the  war  in  Vietnam — and  those  no 
longer  on  Earth,  are  deserving  of  more 
than  cursory  honor.  Memorial  Day  and 
Veterans  Day  should  be  occasions  for 
showing  that  we  remember  and  we 
care— days  of  rededication  by  Ameri- 
cans to  the  ideals  which  built  our  Re- 
public and  which  we  have  fought  to 
maintain. 


WESTERN  INTERSTATE  NUCLEAR 
BOARD  SUPPORTS  TRANS- ALASKA 
PIPELINE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
good  reasons  it  states  therein  the  West- 
em  Interstate  Nuclear  Board  on  May  1 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  without 
further  delay.  The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  No.  1  Passed  by  Western  Inter- 
state Nuclear  Board,  May  1.  1973 

Whereas,  the  Western  Interstate  Nuclear 
Board  U  concerned  about  the  best  uses  of 
this  country's  natural  resources  In  the  over- 
all solution  to  the  energy  problems:  and 

Whereas,  the  balanced  use  of  all  forms  of 
energy  will  be  required  to  meet  our  future 
needs;  and 

Whereas,  the  use  of  domestlcaUy  produced 
petroleum  will  continue  to  be  of  prime  im- 
portance; and 

Whereas,  the  Western  Interstate  Nuclear 
Board  has  confidence  In  the  State  of  Alaska, 
working  with  duly  authorized  Federal  offi- 
cials, to  conduct  her  own  affairs  with  due  re- 
gard for  protection  of  the  ecology  and  the 
environment;  and 

VHiereas,  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  can 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  nation's  energy  problems: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  West- 
ern Interstate  Nuclear  Board  hereby  urges 
and  encourages  the  prompt.  envlronme;i- 
tally  sound  construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  as  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Furthermore.  The  Western  Interstate  Nu- 
clear Board  urges  Its  respective  X?niber 
States.  Congressional  delegations  to  give 
prompt,  affirmative  consideration  to  legisla- 
tion to  permit  this  project  to  commence. 
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CONNECTICUT'S  FURLOUGH 
PROGRAM 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OP    CONNECTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  point  out  for  my  colleague's 
information,  the  paper  I  have  received 
from  Dr.  Anthony  M.  Scacco  of  Water- 
bury,  one  of  the  towns  of  my  district. 

As  the  transcript  points  out,  Connecti- 
cut's program  of  furlough  for  prisoners  is 
one  of  the  most  advanced  and  progressive 
approaches  to  prisoner  rehabilitation  in 
the  coimtry. 

Allowing  an  inmate  to  leave  the  prison 
for  the  purposes  of  contacting  prospec- 
tive employers  and  find  suitable  resi- 
dence upon  release,  is  an  effective  way 
of  reducing  the  rate  of  recidivism. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Scacco's  report  fol- 
lows : 

Connecticut's  furlough  program  was  Ini- 
tiated In  December  of  1969.  Since  that  time 
over  six-thousand  Inmates,  Including  wom- 
en,' have  been  released  to  the  community  on 
leave.  In  only  one  major  Instance  -  did  the 
program  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  actions  of 
one  inmate. 

Connecticut  law,  18-lOlA,  was  amended  to 
allow  for  this  new  rehabilitative  endeavor. 
Originally,  only  those  men  within  sixty  days 
of  completing  their  sentence  could  apply  for 
furlough  status.  Recently,  regulations  were 
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changed,  with  the  result  that  no  manda- 
tory time  must  be  served  before  an  Inmate 
could  apply  for  a  furlough.  Of  course  it  re- 
quires a  reasonable  amount  of  time  for  any 
institutional  staff  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  the  offender.  Therefore,  there 
is  little  possibility  that  any  convicted  person 
would  find  himself  confined  on  a  Monday 
and  eligible  for  a  furlough  on  Tuesday.  Good 
Judgment  and  timing  as  well  as  faith  In  the 
Intentions  of  the  men  being  released,  are 
the  keys  to  the  furlough  program. 

METHOD 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program,  all 
inmates,  even  those  convicted  of  murder, 
could  apply  for  furlough  privileges.  There 
is  one  exception  however,  and  that  is.  those 
convicted  of  any  aggressive  sexual  act"  may 
apply  but  normally  their  request  is  not 
granted.  This  author  feels  that  the  author- 
ities believe  that  they  cannot  take  the  risk 
of  having  an  inmate  convicted  of  this  type 
of  crime  on  leave  because  a  violation  of  a 
furlough,  especially  due  to  a  sexual  act,  could 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  entire  program. 

PROCESSING 

Each  correctional  institution  has  its  own 
furlough  committee  and  established  guide 
lines  for  reviewing  requests.  The  committee 
Includes  the  counselor,  correctional  officers, 
teachers  and  other  professionals  within  the 
Institution.  The  responsibUlty  for  making 
this  request  lies  with  the  inmate  himself. 
Many  of  the  men  and  women  feel  that  they 
need  time  to  arrange  for  a  sponsor  and  other 
responsibilities  Incurred  in  such  a  request 
and  this  acts  as  a  '•buffer"  to  "quickie"  fur- 
lough applications.  The  inmate  makes  his 
Intentions  known  to  his  counselor,  work 
supervisor  and  even  a  correctional  officer. 
Once  the  request  Is  made,  the  counselor  be- 
gins the  processing  procedures.  However,  as 
the    deputy    commissioner    of    Community 
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Services  pointed  out,  the  application  request 
must  be  considered  by  the  counselor  before 
It  takes  Its  next  step  toward  completion. 
The  request  is  then  considered  by  the  fur- 
lough committee  who  In  turn  sends  it  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  institution.  Upon  his 
approval  the  form  Is  then  forwarded  to  the 
central  office  of  the  department,  where  the 
deputy  commissioner  of  corrections  must 
personally  review  and  sign  the  request  which 
then  makes  the  furlough  official. 

FDRLOUGH    PLANS 

The  Inmate  must  clearly  state  his  reasons 
for  requesting  leave.  These  reasons  appear  on 
the  Inmate  Furlough  Application  which  ulti- 
mately serves  as  the  general  guide  for  the 
granting  institution  as  well  as  the  central 
office.  The  reasons  for  requesting  a  furlough 
are:* 

1.  To  contact  a  prospective  employer. 

2.  To  secure  suitable  residence  for  use  up- 
on release. 

3.  To  obtain  medical  services  not  other- 
wise available. 

4.  To  participate  in  training  programs  In 
the  community. 

5.  To  visit  with  a  critically  Ul  member  of 
the  family. 

6.  To  visit  with  wife  and  family. 

7.  Other  reasons  consistent  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  Uimate. 

Number  six  Is  the  most  general  reason 
and  also  Includes  the  wishes  of  young  men 
confined  at  the  Cheshire  facility  whose  ages 
range  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  One 
counselor  at  this  Institution  stated  that  "the 
furlough  mechanism's  contribution  is  help- 
ing to  make  life  normal  even  for  these  youth- 
ful offenders  who  are  confined."  This  author 
assumes  that  the  reference  to  normal  Is  that 
having  to  do  with  normal  sexual  desires 
held  by  these  young  men,  who  are  not  mar- 
ried, but  often  check  number  six  as  their 
reason  for  requesting  leave. 
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SOME     DIFFICXrLTIES     ENCOUNTERED     DURING 
THREE     DAY     FTTRLOUGHS 

Table  one  clearly  Indicates  that  2,993  fur- 
loughs were  granted  during  the  period  of 
March  :,  1971  to  February  7,  1972.  The  fiist 
twelve  entries  are  correctional  faculties, 
whereas  the  last  are  State  hospitals  where 
Inmates  are  receiving  treatment  and  from 
which  furlough  applications  can  be  initiated. 
Table  two '  shows  the  approximate  number 
of  violations  during  this  period  and  the  ty|>e 
of  violation. 

Table  2 
Type  of  trouble: 
No    known    trouble    (total    furloughs, 

2.993)    none 


Escaped   

Died   (OH.  drugs). 


Arrested 

11 

Returned   late 

IS 

Returned     late     under     Influence     of 
drugs 

? 

Returned  late  under  Influence   of  li- 
quor          

9 

Turned  self  In  late 

2 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Total  incidents 47 

It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  dUflculty 
was  returning  to  the  institution  on  time. 
The  usual  disciplinary  action  for  violation 
of  furlough  prlvUeges  is  loss  of  good  time, 
which  not  only  makes  the  sentence  longer, 
but  also  affects  his  chance  for  future  fur- 
loughs. It  should  be  noted  that  among  those 
who  returned  late,  many  called  ahead  to  In- 
form the  Institution  of  their  condition  and 
some  even  turned  themselves  In  to  local  cor- 
rectional institutions  because  they  knew  they 
could  not  return  to  the  particular  institu- 
tion where  they  were  confined,  on  time.  Con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  furloughs  that 
were  completed  without  Incident,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  period  stated,  can  be  consid- 
ered a  success.  Many  of  the  furlough  plans 
were  accomplished,  according  to  counselors 
at  the  Institutions,  and  no  severe  legal  In- 
cidents were  noted  In  the  table  of  violations. 

Each  Inmate  knows  what  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation of  his  contract  which  is  due  In  large 


part  to  the  specific  listings  on  the  contract 
itself.  The  inmates  agrees  that : 

1.  He  must  not  use  alcoholic  beverages  or 
use  any  form  of  narcotics,  nor  be  In  the 
presence  of  others  engaged  In  such  activities. 

2.  He  must  obey  all  laws  and  must  not  be 
in  the  presence  of  others  who  are  breaking  a 
law  or  who  have  prior  felony  records. 

3.  He  cannot  leave  the  town  where  the  per- 
son he  Is  visiting  resides. 

4.  Wilful  failure  to  return  to  the  Institu- 
tion In  the  prescribed  time,  or  failure  to  re- 
main In  the  geographical  limits  of  the  fur- 
lough will  be  considered  an  escape. 

5.  By  accepting  the  furlough,  the  Inmate 
agrees  to  a  blood  or  urine  test  upon  his  re- 
turn If  so  requested  by  the  Institutional 
authorities.' 

EVALtJATlNC    THE    PROGRAM 

According  to  the  deputy  commissioner  of 
corrections  "it  Is  difficult  to  distinguish  any 
one  particular  gain  made  by  each  Inmate  as 
a  result  of  the  furlough  program."  He  be- 
lieved that  those  In  corrections,  In  Connecti- 
cut, "felt  that  the  program  was  part  of  the 
total  rehabilitative  effort"  being  directed  to- 
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ward  offenders.  "In  one  instance"  he  said,  "It 
might  save  a  marriage.  In  another  It  can 
serve  as  a  testing  period  for  an  Inmate  about 
to  complete  his  sentence  and  re-enter  soci- 
ety." 

When  asked  about  the  obvious  dangers  In 
such  a  program,  the  deputy  commissioner 
stated  that  "no  one  can  minimize  any  nega- 
tive Incidents  that  occur  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
mate being  given  furlough  privileges.  Each 
problem  upsets  us  because  we  are  concerned 
both  for  the  public  safety  and  welfare  as 
well  as  the  good  of  the  Individual  on  fur- 
lough." He  went  on  to  say  that  he  felt  that 
the  program  was  a  major  step  In  correctional 
endeavors  In  general.  Also,  he  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  confidence,  caution,  and 
screening  as  well  ais  having  faith  In  the  men 
granted  furlough  status. 

THE   FUTURE    OF    CONNECTICUT'S   FURLOUGH 
PROGRAM 

The  future  of  the  program  Is  always  based 
on  Its  present  status  within  the  community. 
Each  successfully  completed  furlough  is  a 
reason  to  grant  another,  whUe  any  failures 
always  endanger  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  deputy  commissioner  noted  that 
the  Inmates  believe  it  to  be  unquestionably  a 
good  program  and  know  the  repercussions 
that  their  behavior  can  have  not  only  on 
their  future  furlough  requests,  but  on 
the  program  Itself.  Some  of  the  men  have 
had  as  many  as  flfteen  or  slxteeen  furloughs 
before  their  release  date  and  used  this  time 
In  a  most  constructive  manner.  The  depart- 
ment also  noted  that  the  failure  rate  (see 
table  two)  In  the  furlough  program  was  a 
mere  1  ^r . 

The  men  In  community  release  programs 
work  at  a  normal  Job  In  the  community  dur- 
ing the  day  and  return  to  the  institution 
in  the  evening.  This  Is  the  most  "wide  open" 
program  next  to  educational  release  where 
the  men  are  free  to  attend  local  schools  and 
colleges  and  return  to  the  Institution  In  the 
evening.  Often  men  in  these  two  categories 
receive  furloughs  on  the  weekend  and  spend 
time  with  their  families. 

Connecticut  remains  keenly  aware  of  other 
states  that  have  not  been  so  fortunate  In 
their  furlough  programs.'  However,  as  long 
as  the  community  and  the  Inmate  continue 
to  benefit  from  the  program,  the  department 
Intends  to  continue  and  upgrade  the 
program. 

CONCLUSION    EPILOGUE 

The  result  of  institutionalization  Is  often 
considered  to  deny : 

"autonomy,  degradate  dignity,  impairs  or 
destroys  self  reliance,  Inculcates  authori- 
tarian values,  minimizes  the  likelihood  of 
beneficial  Interaction  with  ones  peers,  frac- 
tures families,  destroys  the  family's  eco- 
nomic stability,  and  prejudices  the  prisoners 
future  prospects  for  any  improvement  in  his 
economic  and  social  status."  * 

This  quotation  may  have  been  a  perfect 
description  of  Institutions  of  the  past,  but 
not  of  the  present,  especially  relating  to  the 
efforts  In  Connecticut  Corrections.  It  Is  about 
time  that  those  In  the  field  of  Corrections  let 
It  be  known,  and  known  emphatically,  that 
we  are  not  keepers.  This  program  has  faith 
in  the  Inmates  an  faith  In  the  people — a 
faith  that  something  positive  can  be  done  to 
affect  a  man  or  a  woman's  life  In  a  beneflclal 
way.  Therefore,  the  derision  which  Implies 
that  all  correctional  facilities  are  ineffectual, 
needs  to  be  abated  In  this  Instance;  for  there 
is  a  State  that  has  a  working  program  de- 
signed to  give  responsible  offenders  freedom 
to  leave  the  institution  on  a  furlough  which 
ultimately  is  a  benefit  to  them  and  the 
community. 

By  granting  furloughs,  educational  leave, 
and  work  release  programs,  the  department 
Is  affirming  the  autonomy  of  the  Individual, 
his  dignity,  and  Is  working  to  get  him  back 
Into  the  community  with  responsive  family 
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and  friends.  It  may  not  be  the  final  answer 
to  re-lntegratlon  of  the  former  offender  Into 
a  normal  life,  but  It  is  a  most  significant  step 
forward  by  a  profession  that  often  gets  the 
negative  end  of  the  "stick". 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Women  are  also  granted  furloughs.  The 
women's  correctional  center  at  Nlantlc 
granted  over  380  furloughs  In  1972. 

=  One  male  Inmate  who  had  successfully 
completed  several  furloughs,  committed  a 
felony  in  March  of  1973.  While  on  furlough 
he  robbed  a  motor-inn  and  was  consequently 
captured  and  returned  to  confinement.  State 
officials  and  the  community  apparently 
viewed  this  one  Incident  as  the  chance  un- 
dertaken In  such  a  program. 

'  Aggressive  sexual  acts  are  those  of  forc- 
ible rape,  child  napping  and  child  molesta- 
tion. 

*  Furlough  application.  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. State  of  Connecticut,  Directive  7,6. 
Cor-63,  revised  17/71. 

^  Furlough  application.  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, State  of  Connecticut,  Directive  7,6. 
Cor-63,  revised  17  71. 

*  Furlough  application.  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, State  of  Connecticut,  Directive  7,6. 
Cor-63,  revised  17  71. 

'  Officials  In  Massachusetts  have  filed  bills 
with  the  Intent  of  barred  furloughs  for  any 
Inmate  sentenced  for  a  crime  of  violence. 
Since  many  are  convicted  on  this  charge 
alone,  many  Inmates  wUl  be  Ineligible  for 
furlough  programs  should  such  a  bill  become 
law.  (Boston  Sunday  Olobe,  April  8,  1973, 
p.  1.)  California  has  taken  similar  steps  to 
also  limit  furlough  privileges. 

*  Kenneth  Polk  and  Walter  S.  Schafer,  "The 
Changing  Concept  of  Education."  In  "School 
and  Delinquency ,"  Prentice  Hall,  Englewood 
Cliffs.  New  Jersey,  1972. 
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RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BENEFTTS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality,  I  will  be 
attending  an  executive  committee  ses- 
sion of  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European  Migration — ICEM — 
from  Tuesday  through  Thursday,  May 
22  to  24  of  this  week. 

Since  this  meeting  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  regarding  matters  within 
jurisdiction  of  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee, I  regret  that  I  will  be  prevented 
from  casting  a  favorable  vote  for  H.R. 
7200.  This  measure,  which  would  extend 
the  temporary  increase  in  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  approved  by  Congress 
last  year,  is  vitally  needed  by  a  large 
segment  of  Americans  on  fixed  incomes 
and  has  my  very  strong  support. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  add  that  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  time,  hopefully  in  the  near 
future,  when  legislation  will  be  forth- 
coming from  our  fine  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
will  place  our  railway  retirement  system 
on  a  firm  financial  basis.  The  Congress 
must  be  about  the  business  of  assuring 
the  railroad  retiree  and  his  dependents 
of  a  secure  and  equitable  income  follow- 
ing his  years  of  service  to  the  public. 
Chairman  Staggers  and  his  committee 
■will  have  my  firm  support  in  their  efiforts 


to  meet  the  long  range  needs  in  this 
area. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  RICHARD  NIXON 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon's New  York  Post  contains  a  column 
by  Max  Lerner  entitled  "The  Trial  of 
Richard  Nixon."  In  It,  Lerner  notes 
that— 

As  the  vast  TV  and  radio  audience  fol- 
lows the  Watergate  testimony,  .  .  .  President 
Nixon  Is  on  trial. 

The  President  may  well  be  innocent. 
It  is  possible  that  he  did  not  have  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  the  Watergate 
break-in,  and  that  he  neither  partici- 
pated in  nor  knew  of  the  coverup  which 
followed  it.  But  so  long  as  he  tries  to  for- 
bid those  in  the  know  from  testifying  as 
to  their  conversations  with  him,  doubt 
will  persist  in  the  minds  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  falls  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  pursuance  of  its  power  and  re- 
sponsibility imder  our  Constitution,  to 
fully  Investigate  the  conduct  of  any  Fed- 
eral oflBcials  who  may  have  been  involved 
and.  if  necessary,  to  discipline  them. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Lerner 's  column  fol- 
lows: 

The  Trial  of  Richard  Nixon 
(By  Max  Lerner) 

Washington. — No.  not  a  formal  trial,  nor 
yet  an  impeachment  trial,  but  a  trial  none- 
theless. For  what  Is  happening,  as  the  vast 
TV  and  radio  audience  follows  the  Watergate 
testimony.  Is  that  President  Nixon  is  on  trial. 
He  Is  on  trial  for  whatever  knowledge  or  col- 
lusion he  may  have  had  Involving  the  whole 
undercover  and  coverup  operation,  of  which 
Watergate  was  only  the  visible  Iceberg  tip. 

In  effect  the  people  are  sitting  in  Judg- 
ment on  him,  and  will  continue  to  sit  in 
Judgment  as  long  as  the  hearings  last  and 
the  pieces  of  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  continue  to 
come  together. 

Washington  Is  a  poor  place  to  tap  the  opin- 
ion currents.  While  It  is  the  great  fountain- 
head  of  new  evidence,  and  streams  of  reports 
and  counter-reports  come  gushing  from  it, 
Washington  Is  In  its  own  way  too  isolated 
from  the  American  crossroads  It  Is  a  city  of 
insiders,  with  a  hothouse  atmosphere,  a  city 
of  government  people  and  media  people,  but 
not  the  rest  of  the  people. 

But  everywhere  else  in  the  country  the  feel- 
ing is  clear  without  being  bitter  or  partisan. 
There  is  hardly  a  man  on  the  street  who  be- 
lieves the  President  is  telling  the  whole 
truth.  Most  people  think  he  knew  of  the  cov- 
erup but  not  of  the  original  operation.  Many' 
think  he  knew  both.  Very  few  believe  he  was 
an  Innocent,  wrapped  in  a  cocoon  of  high- 
level  policy  decisions,  guarded  by  a  protective 
staff  from  the  fact?  of  the  undercover 
operations. 

If  the  evidence  at  the  Senate  hearings 
stands  up,  it  Is  damning.  It  suggests  strongly 
that  while  the  President  probably  didn't 
know  of  the  specific  Watergate  operation,  he 
could  not  have  been  Ignorant  of  the  larger 
underground  campaign,  planned  and  pur- 
sued covertly,  with  secret  funds.  It  more  than 
suggests  that  he  knew  about  the  coverup  ef- 
fort, engineered  by  his  top  Eisslstants.  in- 
cluding the  offer  of  clemency  later  for  the 
silence  of  the  convicted  men. 
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Hence,  as  the  President's  trial  proceeds  In 
the  court  of  public  opinion,  more  and  more 
people  will  conclude  that  be  Is  lying.  If  so. 
what  then? 

At  this  point  opinion  divides  sharply.  Some 
feel  that  if  he  has  lost  credibility  he  should 
resign,  or  that  if  he  has  been  Involved  in  Im- 
peachable crimes  he  should  be  impeached. 
Others  feel  pretty  cynically  that  all  Adminis- 
trations get  Involved  In  lying — a  point  that 
David  Wise  makes  in  his  new  book.  "The 
Politics  of  Lying."  Still  others  say  quite  sober- 
ly that  there  must  be  a  measure  of  under- 
cover operations  and  a  measure  of  withhold- 
ing the  truth  in  every  government,  that 
otherwise  governments  can't  function. 

Without  getting  high  and  mlghtly  and 
holier-than-thou  about  It,  I  can't  agree.  True. 
In  dealing  with  foreign  governments,  histor- 
ians recognize  that  kings,  presidents  and 
prime  ministers  have  often  lied  for  what  is 
called  "reasons  of  state."  But  no  reason  of 
State  can  explain  or  condone  lying  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  have  elected  a  leader  Inside  a  democ- 
racy. 

This  Isn't  a  question  of  virtue  and  vice,  but 
of  what  makes  a  democratic  society  work. 
Very  few — if  any — of  those  who  are  sitting  In 
Judgment  on  the  President  are  angels.  If  men 
were  angels,  as  James  Madison  used  to  Insist, 
you  wouldn't  need  either  government  or  law. 
This  applies  all  the  way  down  the  line,  from 
the  very  human  Senators  sitting  In  that  au- 
gust tribunal  of  Inquiry  down  to  the  lowliest 
sinner  on  a  bar  stool,  watching  the  hearings 
on  TV. 

There  Is  a  working  margin  of  lying  In  most 
lives  and  most  governments.  But  there  Is  a 
limit  to  the  lies  a  people  in  a  democracy  will 
tolerate.  America  Is  today  In  the  most  serloiia 
crisis  of  credibility  In  the  history  of  the 
Presidency.  In  such  a  crisis  It  becomes  crucial 
to  expect  that  the  President  will  tell  the 
truth.  Otherwise  he  Is  doomed  to  conduct  at 
best  a  limping  government  and  at  worst  a 
paralyzed  one. 

Given  what  we  know  of  the  President's  per- 
sonality, he  Is  likely  to  stick  to  his  denials  as 
long  as  he  can.  and  try  to  "tough  It  out."  But 
this  would  be  unwise.  Democracies  usually  get 
along  with  a  saving  sense  of  the  frailties  of 
the  human  animal.  But  In  moments  of  show- 
down, when  everything  depends  on  a  two- 
way  dialogue  of  candor,  a  leader's  lie  of  the 
soul  Is  bound  to  do  Irreparable  harm  to  the 
whole  society. 

President  Nixon  had  a  chance  to  level  with 
the  people  right  after  Watergate,  and  he  bad 
a  second  chance  right  after  the  elections.  He 
took  neither.  He  has  a  third  and  final  chance 
now  to  say  what  actually  happened,  and  en- 
trust himself  to  the  people.  If  he  doesn't  seize 
It  at  the  last  moment  of  truth,  history  and 
the  people  are  likely  to  be  rough  with  him. 


WORD  OF  PRAISE  FOR 
POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRCIHTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has 
come  under  much  public  and  congres- 
sional criticism  and  has  been  charged 
with  providing  insuflBciently  prompt 
service.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth 
to  these  statements  of  concern,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  Postal  Service  is  mak- 
ing a  concerted  effort  to  improve  and  ex- 
pedite service.  These  efforts  have  not 
gone  unnoticed  in  my  district,  according 
to  a  complimentary  article  that  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
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in  West  Virginia,  the  April  25,  1973,  edi- 
tion of  the  Wheeling  News-Register.  I 
commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Log  OF  THE  Roving  Reporters 
The  much  maligned  United  States  Postal 
Service  must  be  doing  something  right. 

A  Wheeling  man  called  a  government  office 
In  Charleston  Monday  at  2:30  p.m.,  request- 
ing a  certain  piece  of  Information.  Very 
much  to  the  man's  surprise  and  to  the 
amazement  of  all  his  friends,  the  Informa- 
tion arrived  at   10  am.  Tuesday. 

In  a  time  when  people  are  grateful  for 
miracles  of  even  the  smallest  dimensions, 
that  has  to  rate  as  a  heartwarming  experi- 
ence. 


May  21,  1973 


May  21,  1973 


ONE  MANS  LOVE  FOR  LIFE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  the  Supreme  Court  expressed  its 
gross  disregard  for  human  life  by  legal- 
izing abortion.  I  subsequently  announced 
my  protest  of  this  decision  by  proposing 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
guarantee  the  right  to  life  to  all  imbom 
children. 

Many  concerned  individuals  share  my 
concern  over  this  inhumane  action.  One 
of  them  is  featured  in  the  following  arti- 
cle wTitten  by  Leonard  Lueras  in  the 
April  1973  issue  of  Columbia  magazine. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Pearson,  a  resident  of 
Maui,  Hawaii,  has  been  actively  involved 
in  the  protection  of  the  unborn.  He  has 
converted  his  house  into  a  counseling 
center  for  pregnant  women  who  are  con- 
templating a  possible  abortion.  The  re- 
sults have  been  most  heartening  and  I 
would  like  to  submit  the  article  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

One  Man's  Love  for  Life 

"We  live  in  a  happy  and  hapal  house. 
We're  all  happy  and  hapal.  However  you 
want  to  say  It." 

Mary  was  on  her  back,  doing  criss-cross 
leg  and  stomach  exercises  on  the  front  lawn. 
A  gekko  clucked  In  a  palm  and  turquoise 
she  said.  "Yup  .  .  .  one,  two  .  .  .  happy  and 
huffed  through  her  dally  muscle-toning 
routine. 

Although  she  Is  from  the  mainland 
("Texas,"  she  said),  Mary  is  fond  of  using 
the  word  hapai  (ha-ple) ,  Hawalllan  for  preg- 
nant. "It  sounds  more  fun  than  pregnant," 
waves  splashed  on  a  nearby  beach  as  she 
hapal  .  .  .  hapal  and  happy." 

"The  last  time  I  got  hapal."  she  said,  "I 
drove  to  Mexico  for  an  abortion.  I  went  to 
Matamoros  on  the  Texas  border.  It  cost  $250. 
The  doctor  gave  me  gas  for  pain  and  the 
only  thing  I  had  for  presurgery  preparation 
was  soap  and  water.  He  Just  gave  me  gas  and 
went  In — with  forceps  and  clamps — on  an 
examination  table. 

"Then  I  got  up  and  drove  myself  home- 
all  the  way  to  Houston." 

Mary  was  25  then.  Now  she's  31  and  preg- 
nant again.  But  this  time  she  wants  her 
baby  to  live  so  she's  waiting  patiently 
through  a  normal  pregnancy  cycle. 

A  month  earlier,  before  her  conceived  baby 
began  kicking  noticeably,  she  had  been  In 
Honolulu  scheduling  her  second  abortion. 
The  operations  are  legal  In  Hawaii  and  she 
would  have  become  one  of  more  than  10.000 
Island  women  who  have  received  "elective" 


abortions  In  doctor's  offlcs  and  hospitals  here 
since  the  liberalized  Hawaii  abortion  law — the 
first  In  the  United  States — was  passed  by  the 
state  legislature  on  March  11,  1970. 

Mary  was  planning  the  abortion  ( "The  doc- 
tor said:  'You'll  be  high  the  whole  time.'"), 
but  along  came  Robert  J.  Pearson,  a  building 
contractor  from  the  neighboring  island  of 
Maul. 

Pearson.  42,  formerly  of  Algonac,  Mich.,  had 
a  talk  with  her  and  ventually  persuaded  Mary 
to  preserve  her  unborn  baby's  life. 

He  offered  her  much  more  than  words. 
Pearson  booked  Mary  on  a  flight  from  Oohu  to 
Maul,  where  Pearson's  wife  Kathleen,  met 
Mary  and  took  her  to  the  Pearson  home,  a 
rambling,  five-bedroom  house  on  a  four-and- 
one-half  acre  plantation  adjoining  the  beach 
at  SprecklesvUle.  There  Mary  found  herself 
with  some  10  other  "sisters,"  aU  of  them  i 
different  stages  of  pregnancy. 

At  the  Pearson  home,  supported  by  the 
nonprofit  Pearson  Foundation,  Inc.,  Mary  and 
her  baby  will  live  out  her  last  five  months  of 
pregnancy — all  expenses  paid. 

"It's  an  unreal  deal,  unreal,"  was  all  Mary 
could  say  about  the  situation  the  Pearsons 
created  for  her  and  other  women  in  similar 
predicaments. 

Pearson,  who  converted  to  Catholicism 
while  In  his  mid  208.  was  the  leader  of  an 
unsuccessful  fight  In  1970  against  the  repeal 
of  Hawaii's  101 -year -old  abortion  law.  When 
state  legislators  began  to  consider  making 
abortion  legal.  Pearson  mounted  a  statewide 
protest  against  the  move. 

By  February  1970,  a  month  before  abortion 
became  legal  in  the  Islands,  Pearson  claimed 
to  have  spent  more  than  $7,000  of  his  own 
money  fighting  the  new  law.  "I  don't  care 
if  I  have  to  sell  my  house,"  he  said  at  that 
time;  "I  feel  strongly  and  so  does  my  wife." 
The  Pearsons  continued  their  "pro-life" 
campaign  but  their  efforts,  which  Included 
full-page  antlabortlon  advertisements  in  both 
of  Honolulu's  dally  newspapers,  apparently 
had  little  effect  on  the  general  public.  Repeal 
of  the  abortion  law  passed  unanimously  and 
set  a  precedent  for  similar  laws  later  passed 
In  New  York  and  other  states. 

At  one  time  during  his  campaign  Pearson 
and  Bishop  John  J.  Scanlan  of  Honolulu  ral. 
lied  some  1.000  demonstrators  for  an  anti- 
abortion  protest  In  the  central  courtyard  of 
Hawaii's  new  state  capltol. 

"AU  of  us  are  here  because  we  believe  In 
human  life  and  we  believe  that  the  law 
should  protect  human  life,"  Bishop  Scanlan 
said.  "There  can  be  no  question  about  it,  the 
fetus  has  human  life.  This  is  known  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  because  of  the  prog- 
ress of  medical  science."  Pearson  and  the 
bishop  then  led  fellow  demonstrators  In 
prayer — prayers  which  went  unheeded  by  the 
state's  legislators. 

Last-ditch  stands  by  Pearson  Included  the 
collecting  of  some  8.000  letters  signed  by 
Maul  residents  who  objected  to  the  abortion 
law's  repeal.  He  personally  delivered  the  let- 
ters to  the  entrance  of  the  state  senate  cham- 
bers In  Honolulu. 

In  March,  shortly  before  the  law  was  re- 
pealed, Pearson  announced  plans  to  set  up  a 
home  on  Maul  for  expectant  mothers  who 
might  be  considering  abortions.  Pearson  said 
he  wanted  to  give  women  who  are  planning 
abortions  a  chance  "to  come  to  the  beautiful 
Island  of  Maui  to  think  It  over.  No  questions 
asked,"  he  promised. 

Pearson  said  If  the  state's  abortion  bill 
became  law,  pregnant  women  In  Hawaii 
would  be  offered  free  trips  to  Maul,  free  room 
and  board,  free  prenatal  care  and  payments 
to  replace  the  money  they  might  lose  from 
their  Jobs  by  coming  to  Maul. 

"I  Just  want  to  let  women  know  that  they 
have  alternatives  to  abortion,"  he  affirmed. 
He  said  he  even  would  be  willing  to  help 
women  who  are  waiting  out  the  three - 
months'  residency  clause  which  requires  an 


out-of-state  resident  to  live  in  Hawaii  that 
long  before  she  legally  can  have  an  abortion. 

"If  they  decide  to  have  the  abortion  after 
staying  here  with  us,  then  there  Is  nothing 
we  can  do.  I  Just  hope  the  girls  will  realize 
this  Is  not  a  hoax  and  that  we  are  trying 
earnestly  to  help  them,"  Pearson  said. 

By  May  1970,  two  months  after  the  abor- 
tion law  was  repealed,  seven  women  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  Pearsons'  offer.  All 
decided  against  abortion  and  Pearson  ar- 
ranged to  pay  for  their  medical  expenses. 

The  seven — six  of  them  unmarried — In- 
cluded three  girls  from  California  and  one 
each  from  Coloreido.  North  Carolina,  In- 
diana and  Georgia.  "They  are  normal,  every- 
day people  and  some  of  them  were  very  up- 
set." Pearson  said.  "They  needed  counseling 
but  psychiatrists  were  not  necessary.  They 
Just  needed  someone  to  show  love  and  con- 
cern for  them." 

Since  then  word  has  spread  in  Hawaii  and 
on  the  mainland  about  Pearson's  free  hapai 
home.  He  estimates  that  more  than  120  preg- 
nant women  (some  of  them  married)  have 
stayed  at  his  home  for  varying  periods  of 
time.  Only  twice,  he  said,  have  girls  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  an  abortion  after  visiting 
his  home  and  "thinking  It  over." 

"One  of  the  girls  was  with  us  for  only 
two  days,"  Pearson  recalled.  "She  was  on 
drugs  and  unfortunately  we  couldn't  relate 
to  her.  She  went  back  to  Honolulu  under 
the  pretense  of  going  home,  but  her  mother 
and  father  wouldn't  let  her  back  In  the  house 
unless  she  had  the  abortion.  So  she  had  the 
abortion."  The  other  girl  decided  that  to 
abort  her  unborn  baby  was  her  best  alterna- 
tive. 

"But  other  than  that."  Pearson  said,  "all 
of  the  girls  have  given  birth  and  either  placed 
the  child  out  for  adoption  or  have  kept  che 
baby  themselves." 

What  Is  the  ratio  of  babies  offered  for 
adoption  to  babies  kept? 

"I  would  say  about  30'':  of  the  girls  have 
kept  their  babies  and  the  others  have  given 
them  for  adoption.  The  Catholic  Social  Serv- 
ice and  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
handle  the  adoptions.  We  do  not,"  Pearson 
said. 

At  last  report  there  were  11  girls  living 
in  the  five-bedroom,  seven-bath  home  which 
Is  designed,  dormitory-style,  to  accommodate 
20.  One  girl  was  of  Filipino  descent,  another 
Samoan  and  another  was  from  a  wealthy 
San  Francisco  Bay  family.  Most  were  Hom:- 
lulu-area  schoolgirls. 

"This  place  has  no  name,"  said  a  pretty 
girl  from  Oahu's  north  shore.  "It's  Just  Pear- 
son' home.  It's  not  like  an  Institution.  We 
Just  live  in  his  home  with  blm  and  bis 
family." 

The  same  girl,  18  and  Just  out  of  high 
school,  said  the  Pearsons  (who  have  five  chil- 
dren of  their  own)  give  the  expecting  girls 
"more  freedom  than  I  ever  knew  at  home." 
An  extra  car  Is  available  for  running  errands 
"or  driving  to  a  movie  or  same  other  fun,"  she 
said.  There  Is  no  regimentation,  such  as  wake- 
up  or  lights-out  hours  rulea.  "Like  last  night 
three  of  us  felt  like  havings^  drli^k,  so  we 
went  out  to  have  a  drink,"  saldirglrl  from 
Seattle. 

For  recreation  there  is  always  the  beach, 
but  sewing  and  painting  facilities  plus  occa- 
sional classes  In  arts  and  crafts  also  are  avail- 
able. "There's  a  Maryknoll  nun  who  teaches 
Bible  study  to  girls  who  are  Interested,  and 
another  nun  (both  from  nearby  St.  Anthony's 
church  and  high  school)  who  lias  been  teach- 
ing us  how  to  crochet,"  said  one  girl.  Aca- 
demic arrangements  also  have  been  made 
with  local  private  and  public  schools  to  pro- 
vide tutoring  and  credit  examinations  for 
girls  who  do  not  want  to  get  behind  In  their 
studies  during  pregnancy. 

Each  girl  prepares  her  own  breakfast  and 
lunch,  but  the  evening  meal  Is  a  communal 
one  in  which  the  women  who  are  able  to  cook 
("some  of  us  aren't  because  we're  ready  to 
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give  birth  any  minute")  try  out  their  favorite 
recipes  on  each  other.  "We  go  shopping  on 
Monday  to  pick  up  the  food  for  the  week's 
meals,"  said  Yydla.  a  pretty  Filipino  girl.  She 
said  they  even  buy  special  foods  the  girls  may 
crave  during  pregnancy.  "There  always  are 
cartons  of  Ice  cream  around:  also  pickles  and 
lots  of  bananas,"  she  said  half-facetlously. 

"One  girl,"  Lydla  said,  "is  Into  health  foods, 
so  Mrs.  Pearson  goes  out  and  brings  her  wheat 
germ  or  whatever  she  wants." 

Pearson's  hapai  houseguests  range  In  age 
from  14  to  36,  so  he's  bound  to  have  occa- 
sional peacekeeping  problems. 

"Occasionally  we'll  have  girls  with  per- 
sonality clashes,  girls  who  can't  get  along,  but 
we  haven't  had  any  conflicts  that  couldn't  be 
worked  out,"  Pearson  related.  "We  try  to  run 
the  home  with  a  lot  of  love  and  concern  for 
one  another.  Generally  this  feeling  gets 
through  to  the  girls  staying  here.  ' 

Pearson  said  that  when  they  first  arrive  at 
the  home,  some  of  the  girls  are  full  of  "I  can't 
be  getting  something  for  nothing"  suspicions. 

"Some  girls  are  very  defensive  In  the  begin- 
ning. They  feel  that  you  don't  get  anything 
for  nothing  today  and,  If  you  do,  someone 
wants  something.  But  we're  fortunate  because 
the  girls  stay  with  us  for  a  long  time,  iisually 
several  months,  and  we're  able  to  break 
through  this  defensive  barrier  and  help  them 
realize  that  we  are  concerned  for  them  as 
well  as  for  the  life  of  their  baby. 

"Then  they  can  start  to  relax  and  look 
at  life  a  little  differently." 

Another  advantage  of  Pearson's  home  Is 
that  It  groups  together  girls  with  a  common 
problem — or  cause.  The  girls  have  impromptu 
rap  sessions  nightly.  They  comfort  each 
other,  do  their  preblrth  exercises  together 
and  learn  about  birth  from  the  expectant 
women  ahead  of  them.  When  a  "due"  young 
mother  begins  to  experience  birth  con- 
tractions, they  get  excited  together  and  see 
her  off  to  Maul  Memorial  Hospital  (a  10- 
mlnute  drive  away). 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  having  my  baby," 
said  Candy,  a  junior  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  "My  baby's  father  is  married,  but  I 
still  love  him.  And  I  love  his — our — baby  Just 
as  much. 

"The  main  reason  I  came  here  was  pressure 
from  my  family  to  get  an  abortion  a  year 
ago  and  I  didn't  feel  right  about  my  first 
one.  I  didn't  want  to  kill  my  baby  but  my 
parents  hassled  me  till  I  did.  'What  will  the 
neighbors  say?'  they  would  tell  me.  .\nd  be- 
sides, everybody  In  Honolulu  is  so  proabor- 
tlon  anyway.  You  go  to  the  doctor  and  he 
says:  "Well,  you  better  have  an  abortion.' 

"I've  done  enough  studying  about  the  un- 
born child  since  my  last  abortion  to  realize 
It  Is  indeed  a  living  thing.  The  heart  Is  beat- 
ing after  six  weeks  and  they  won't  even  do 
an  abortion  until  about  seven  weeks.  1  don't 
want  to  kill  my  babv.  It's  as  simple  as  that." 

One  girl  at  the  house  said  she  began  argu- 
ing with  Pearson  about  her  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  an  abortion.  Instead  of  arguing 
back,  she  said.  Pearson  reached  into  his  brlef- 
ca.se  and  took  out  a  laboratorv  specimen 
bottle.  Inside  w£is  the  pickled  body  of  an 
aborted  fetus.  "Do  you  deny  this  was  a  living 
being?"  he  asked  the  girl,  explaining  that 
the  male  fetus  In  the  clear  Jar  was  "killed" 
at  age  14  weeks. 

"You  can  see  everything — nails,  nose,  eyes 
You  can  tell  It's  a  babv  boy.  .\nd  he  carries 
it  around  in  his  briefcase."  the  girl  said. 
Pearson  also  carries  arotind  scientific  photo- 
graphs of  the  operative  results  of  abortions — 
photos,  he  says,  which  show  "the  reality  of 
abortion." 

Pearson  Is  so  disturbed  by  the  casual  atti- 
tude of  the  general  public  that  he  has  nro- 
posed  tlie  founding  of  a  special  cemetery 
on  Maul  to  receive  aborted  human  fetuses. 

"Obvlouslv."  Pear-^on  siid  "if  vo'.ir  mother 
had  terminated  your  life  one  hour  after  vou 
were  conceived  you  wouldn't  be  sitting  here 
and  listening  to  me  now.  I  believe  that  you 
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have  to  be  either  Ignorant,  a  liar  or  a  fool 
to  believe  your  life  didn't  start  at  concep- 
tion and  not  two  months  or  three  months 
afterward." 

Pearson  has  an  Incredible  Job  ahead  (bis 
foundation  has  reached  only  120  of  more 
than  10.000  women  who  have  opted  for 
Hawaii  abortion,  but  he  already  is  think- 
ing and  planning  on  a  grandiose  scale. 
In  the  works  are  plans  to  build  a  new.  25- 
bedroom  home  which  will  accommodate  100 
women,  five  times  more  than  he  Is  able  to 
care  for  now. 

The  home,  to  be  constructed  on  17,000  sq. 
ft.  of  beachfront  church  prop>erty  at  Kihel, 
Maui,  will  cost  the  Pearson  Foundation  ap- 
proximately $325,000.  The  land,  he  said,  has 
been  provided  "at  a  very  nominal  cost"  by 
Bishop  Scanlan.  Other  monies  for  the  proj- 
ect win  be  raised  through  private  donations 
which  Pearson  regularly  solicits  at  speaking 
engagement!  on  all  of  Hawaii's  populated 
Islands. 

"I  think  that  someday  we're  going  to  be 
able  to  give  protection  back  to  the  unborn," 
he  says  confidently. 

"Lots  of  people  I  talk  to  say:  'You're 
against  abortion.  You  must  be  a  Catholic' 
But  when  I  was  In  Salt  Lake  City,  everyone 
said:  'You  must  be  a  Mormon  if  you're 
against  abortion.' 

"It's  a  shame  that  the  abortion  fight  is 
being  pegged  as  Catholic,  Mormon  or  any- 
thing. Although  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  many 
Catholics  are  standing  up  for  what  they 
believe  In.  to  me  it's  definitely  not  a  matter 
of  religion. 

"It's  simply  a  matter  of  human  respect 
for  another  human  being." 


HOUSE  ACTED  WISELY  AGAINST 
CAMBODIAN  BOMBING 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vot«s 
last  week  on  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  included  expressions 
of  opposition  by  this  body  to  continued 
bombing  by  U.S.  planes  In  Cambodia. 

In  reaching  my  own  position  against 
the  transfer  or  use  of  any  such  funds 
for  U.S.  air  raids  over  Cambodia.  I  re- 
flected what  I  believe  to  be  a  soimd  posi- 
tion for  this  administration  and  for  the 
Pentagon  to  adopt. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  support 
indicated  by  my  constituents — including 
a  thoughtful  and  persuasive  editorial  in 
the  Monday.  May  14.  issue  of  the  News 
Sun,  Lake  County,  111.,  only  daily  news- 
paper— and  a  .ioumal  having  a  wide 
circulation  and  influence  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  attaching  this  edi- 
torial for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Blind  .Acceptance  of  Cambodian  Bombing 
Plan  Is  Unthinkable 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
rightly  voted  against  new  defense  appro- 
priations to  continue  the  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia and  success  of  the  move  was  hinged 
on  the  defection  of  35  Republican  repre- 
sentatives, including  our  own  Robert  Mc- 
Clorr.  from  the  administration  position. 

The  vote  came  on  an  amendment  to  a 
$2.85  billion  bill  for  supplementary  appro- 
priations for  the  Defense  Department  and 
other  government  agencies  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  ongoing  programs  untU  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  July  1. 

The  vote  was  a  direct  rebuff  to  President 
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NUon  and  Secretary  of  State  WUUam  P. 
Rogers  who  made  an  impassioned  plea  be- 
fore Congress  to  hold  off  Its  attacks  on 
Cambodia  bombing  policy  until  after  new 
Paris  talks  between  Henry  Kissinger  and 
Le  Due  Tho. 

And  the  vote  also  was  a  blow  to  Defense 
Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  who  only 
zhe  day  before  House  action  had  told  Con- 
gress that  to  vote  for  the  fund  transfers  so 
the  bombing  could  continue  would  be  "a 
vote  at  least  to  acquiesce  In  that  activity." 

Acquiescence,  however.  Is  not  what  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  want,  and  the  219  Hoxjse 
members  who  voted  for  the  amendment 
rightly  recognized  that  fact. 

The  Administration  has  yet  to  Justify  In 
any  clear  way  the  public  can  understand 
the  continued  involvem.ent  in  and  bombing 
of  Cambodia.  We  get  the  same  old  line 
about  helping  a  people  defend  themselves, 
guaranteeing  the  right  to  free*  choice,  and 
stopping  Communist  aggression.  But  this  line 
lies  in  direct  conflict  with  the  feelings  of 
the  American  public  who  have  had  enough 
of  war.  enough  of  police  actions,  enough  of 
death. 

There  was  no  reason  for  the  Hoxise  to 
blindly  approve  expenditure  of  more  funds 
for  bombing  Cambodia.  UntU  the  Adminis- 
tration can  come  up  with  a  logical  explana- 
tion of  what  it  is  doing  In  Cambodia — and 
why — in  terms  that  wUl  engender  support 
of  the  people,  we  encourage  members  of 
Congress    to    continue    opposition    to    such 

plans. 

Richardson  has  served  notice  the  admin- 
istration will  find  the  funds  to  continue 
the  bombing  no  matter  what  the  House 
or  Senate  do.  We  hope  the  House  action 
Thursday  served  notice  on  him  and  others 
in  the  administration  that  the  people  who 
have  to  foot  the  bill  wont  stand  for  it. 


UNITED  STATES  HOSTS  SOVIET 
COMMUNIST  DIGNITARY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
effort  is  being  made  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
to  prepare  for  the  June  18-26  visit  of 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  Secretary'  General  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 

Already,  an  advance  party  of  35  Rus- 
sian Communists  are  in  the  United  States 
to  handle  public  relations  and  security 
for  the  upcoming  visit.  As  the  host  coun- 
try, the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
are  to  foot  the  bill,  estimated  at  about 
$250,000.  It  is  not  certain  If  this  includes 
the  usual  gift  exchange.  During  the  Pres- 
ident's 1972  visit  to  Moscow,  he  gave 
Brezhnev  a  1972  Cadiallac  and  presented 
the  Soviet  President  and  Premier  rifles 
with  special  telescopic  sights  and  appro- 
priate ammunition.  Perhaps  the  visiting 
Soviet  may  present  Nixon  with  a  Soviet 
tank  to  protect  himself  from  the  Water- 
gate snipers. 

I  Include  the  following  newsclipplng : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  19.  19731 
Thirty -Five  Sovirr  Officials  in  District  of 

Columbia   To   Prepare   Brezhnev   Visit 
(By  Dusko  Doder) 

An  advance  party  of  35  Soviet  officials 
arrived  here  this  week  to  prepare  for  the 
visit  to  the  United  States  next  month  of 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Communist 
party  leader. 

The  group,  headed  by  Yuri  N.  Chemlyakov, 
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general  secretary  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
istry, arrived  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
aboard  a  special  Aeroflot  Ilyuchln-62  Jetliner 
Tuesday  night.  It  Includes  officials  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  security,  communica- 
tions, press,  civil  aviation,  medical  and  food 
services. 

While  Brezhnev  is  expected  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  here,  or  at  Camp  David.  Md.,  he 
will  also  visit  President  Nixon's  summer  home 
at  San  Clemente,  Calif.  No  agreement  was 
reached  on  other  possible  stops  during 
Brezhnev's  trip  here  from  June  18  to  26. 
San  Francisco,  New  York  and  Detroit  were 
mentioned  as  possibilities,  according  to 
officials. 

Soviet  and  American  officials  working  on 
Brezhnev's  itinerary  are  expected  to  fly  to 
San  Clemente  today.  The  Soviet  advance 
party  is  expected  to  return  to  Moscow  late 
next  week. 

According  to  U.S.  officials,  preparations  for 
the  Brezhnev  visit  are  going  smoothly.  The 
cost  of  the  visit  Is  estimated  at  about  $260,- 
000  and  will  be  paid  by  the  U.S.  Ctovern- 
ment.  The  Soviet  government  bore  all  the 
costs  Incurred  during  Mr.  Nixon's  visit  to 
Moscow  a  year  ago. 

Well-placed  administration  sources  said  the 
arrival  of  the  advance  party  was  delayed  by 
several  days.  These  sources  also  disclosed  that 
Soviet  diplomats  In  the  United  States  con- 
ducted an  intensive  effort  earlier  this  month 
to  assess  the  possible  impact  of  the  Water- 
gate scandals  on  Mr.  Nixon's  domestic  posi- 
tion. 

This  effort,  which  Included  numerous  con- 
versations with  U.S.  officials.  Journalists  and 
public  figures,  coincided  with  the  visit  to 
Moscow  of  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Mr.  Nixon's 
national  security  adviser.  The  Brezhnev  visit 
was  announced  last  Saturday,  following  Kis- 
singer's return  to  Washington,  an  indica- 
tion that  the  Russians  believe  the  President 
win  be  able  to  ride  out  the  storm  created  by 
Watergate. 

Brezhnev  will  be  the  second  Soviet  leader 
to  make  an  official  visit  to  the  United  States. 
His  predecessor,  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  made  a 
trip  around  the  United  States  in  1959.  Khru- 
shchev attended  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  in  1960  and  Premier  Alexel  Kosygin 
came  to  the  UJJ.  in  1967  and  whUe  here  met 
With  President  Johnson  in  Glassboro,  N.J. 
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SENIOR  CITIZENS  MONTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  three  bills,  two  of  which 
are  aimed  primarily  at  our  older  citizens. 
As  this  Is  Senior  Citizens  Month,  legisla- 
tion to  aid  our  elderly  seems  particularly 
appropriate. 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
authorize  an  experimental  program 
imder  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  the  care  of  elderly  persons  in  their 
own  homes. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  an  experimental  pro- 
gram of  subsidization  of  families  who 


of  some  protective  services.  Some  900,000 
of  those  in  need  reside  In  nursing  homes 
and  the  like,  while  111,000  are  in  mental 
institutions. 

The  remaining  three-quarters  of  our 
needy  elderly,  or  about  3  million  persons, 
reside  in  the  community.  Often  isolated 
in  homes  and  apartments,  they  are  un- 
able to  take  care  of  themselves  totally. 

In  1971,  at  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  it  was  recommended  that 
"supplementary  resources  are  needed  to 
be  allocated  to  means  of  financing  alter- 
nate care,"  and  that  "efforts  should  be 
made  at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels 
to  develop  options  to  Institutional  care." 
My  bill  recognizes  both  recommenda- 
tions. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  an  elderly 
person  to  remain  independent,  regard- 
less of  what  kinds  of  social  services  that 
person  may  be  eligible  for  and  receiv- 
ing— 14.6  percent  of  the  people  over  age 
65  are  unable  to  carry  on  their  major 
activities — working  and  keeping  house. 

Ralph  Nader  reports  that  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  in  this  country  live 
alone  or  with  nonrelatives.  In  his  report, 
"Old  Age:  The  Last  Segregation,"  it  was 
stated : 

The  practical  alternatives  for  an  aged  per- 
son in  need  of  limited  care  are  a  paltry 
three:  hospitalization,  institutionalization  in 
a  nursing  home,  or  life  with  young,  more 
capable  relatives.  Life  at  home  is  Impossible. 

Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  a  nursing 
home  or  other  intermediate  care  facility 
is  too  often  beyond  the  reach  of  our  el- 
derly; $600  a  month  is  far  from  an  un- 
usual price,  and  for  too  many  of  our 
senior  citizens,  paying  that  price  would 
be  impossible. 

Intermediate  care  can  be  provided  to 
elderly  persons  through  medicare,  if  they 
are  receiving  public  assistance.  However, 
only  one  in  ten  persons  over  the  age  of 
65  receives  public  assistance,  more  than 
half  of  these  as  supplementation  of  in- 
adequate social  security  benefits. 

Also  significant  is  a  statement  made  by 
an  Ohio  housing  authority  official  in  re- 
gard to  nursing  homes : 

The  thought  of  the  nursing  home  spells  the 
end  of  the  road.  When  this  decision  is  made 
many  people  lose  their  incentive  to  live. 

My  bill  would  provide  care  for  the  el- 
derly, by  encouraging  their  younger  rela- 
tives to  take  on  some  of  the  responsibility. 
Linng  with  their  children  or  grandchil- 
dren would  solve  at  least  two  problems  of 
our  older  Americans :  assistance  with  the 
many  everyday  tasks  that  l)ecome  so  dif- 
ficult with  age.  and  helping  to  rid  the 
older  person  of  the  loneliness  that  so 
often  accompanies  growing  older. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.   7957 
A  bill  to  authorize  an  experimental  program 
to  provide  for  care  for  elderly  Individuals 
in  their  own  homes 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

aeree  to  care  for  their  deDendents_iKho— '*"*^"'"*  ^"  Congress  assembled.  That  Title 
agree  lO  care  lor  ineir  aepenqej^5,,HJM»— -xi  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 


are  65  or  older,  and  who  would  otherwise 
require  the  services  of  a  skilled  nursing 
home  because  of  either  physical  or  men- 
tal handicaps. 

There  are  presently  over  20  million 
older  Americans.  Of  these.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  one-fifth  are  in  need 


inserting  after  section  1120  the  foUowlng  new 
section:  "Authorization  of  Experimental 
Program  to  Provide  In-Home  Care  for  Elderly 
Individuals. 

"Sec.  1121.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  establish  an  experimental  program  of 
subsidization  of  families  who  agree  to  care 
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tot  their  dependents  who  are  65  years  of  age 
or  older  and  who  would  otherwise  require,  be- 
cause of  physical  or  mental  Infirmities,  the 
services  of  a  skUled  nursing  home,  in  their 
own  homes.  Such  subsidies  may  be  made  di- 
rectly. In  the  form  of  grants,  to  families  who 
are  determined.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  this  program.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  family  shall  be 
considered  as  caring  for  a  dependent  In  the 
famUy's  own  home  if  it  is  caring  for  such 
dependent  In  its  principal  place  of  residence, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  famUy  or 
any  member  thereof  Is  the  legal  owner  of 
tenant  of  record. 

•■(b)  Any  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
payments  thereunder  shall  be  made  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In 
such  installments,  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  protect  the 
financial  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(c»  Any  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  upon  application  therefor,  sub- 
mitted in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  and  assurances  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  require." 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  increase  the  credit  against  tax 
for  retirement  income.  Similar  legislation 
has  been  introduced  on  the  Senate  side 
by  Mr.  Ribicoff. 

The  bill  would  serve  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  the  increased  level  of  social 
security  benefits,  and  the  base  for  the 
retirement  income  credit.  It  is  designed 
to  benefit  those  people  who  receive  retire- 
ment income  from  sources  other  than 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement, 
such  as  the  pensions  of  former  public 
employees. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  cur- 
rent inequity  in  the  law  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  Hallandale  Senior 
Citizens,  Inc. 

What  the  bill  does  is  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  retirement  income 
for  credit  computation  to  $2,500  in  the 
case  of  a  single  individual,  $2,500  in  the 
case  of  a  joint  return  where  only  one 
spou.se  is  eligible  for  the  credit,  $3,750  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  return  where  both 
spouses  are  eligible,  and  $1,875  in  the  case 
of  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate 
return. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Hallandale  Sen- 
ior Citizens  group,  if  the  present  base  is 
to  be  of  benefit  to  our  elderly,  it  must  be 
revised  to  take  into  account  the  increase 
In  the  cost  of  living  and  equalized  with 
the  maximum  primary  benefit  under 
social  security. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  7958 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  increase  the  credit  against  tax 
for  retirement  Income 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 
"Sec.  37.  Credit  for  the  Elderly. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual— 

"(1)  who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  before 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(2)    who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  65 
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before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  but  who 
has  public  retirement  system  pension  Income 
for  the  taxable  year, 

there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  such 
individual's  section  37  amount  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

"(b)  Section  37  Amount. — For  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  — 

"(1)  In  general. — An  individual's  section 
37  amount  for  the  taxable  year  Is  the  ap- 
plicable Initial  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (2),  reduced  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3). 

"(2)  Initial  amount. — The  initial  amount 

"(A)  $2,600  In  the  case  of  a  single  In- 
dividual, 

"(B)  $2,500  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
where  only  one  spouse  Is  eligible  for  the 
credit  under  this  section, 

"(C)  $3,750  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
where  both  spouses  are  eligible  for  the  credit 
under  this  section,  or 

"(D)  $1,875  In  the  case  of  a  married  In- 
dividual filing  a  separate  return. 

"(3)  Reduction. — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)(B),  the  reduction 
under  this  paragraph  In  the  case  of  any  in- 
dividual is — 

"(A)  any  amount  received  by  such  In- 
dividual as  a  pension  or  annuity — 

"(1)  under  ttile  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

"(11)  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1935  or  1937.  or 

•'(ill)  otherwise  excluded  from  gross  In- 
come, plus 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
has  not  attained  age  72  before  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  In  clause  (11).  one- 
half  the  amount  of  earned  Income  received  by 
such  individual  In  the  taxable  year  In  excess 
of  $2,000.  or 

"(11)  if  such  individual  has  not  attained 
age  62  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
and  if  such  Individual  (or  his  spouse  under 
age  62)  is  eligible  for  a  credit  by  reason  of 
subsection  (a)(2),  any  amount  of  earned 
Income  in  excess  of  $1,000  received  by  such 
individual  In  the  taxable  year. 

"(4)  Special  rules  for  determining  the 
reduction   provided  in  paragraph    ( 3 ) . — 

"(A)  Joint  returns. — In  the  case  of  a  Joint 
return,  the  reduction  under  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  re- 
sulting from  applying  paragraph  (3)  sep- 
arately to  each  spouse. 

"(B)  Separate  returns  of  married  individ- 
uals.— In  the  case  of  a  separate  return  of  a 
married  Individual,  paragraph  (3)  (B)(1) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '$1,000'  for 
'82,000',  and  paragraph  (3)(B)(il)  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  '$500'  for  '$1,000'. 

"(C)  No  reduction  for  certain  A:^:orNTS 
excluded  from  gross  income. — No  reduction 
shall  be  made  under  paragraph  (3)  (A)  for 
any  amount  excluded  from  gross  Income  un- 
der section  72  (relating  to  annuities),  101 
(relating  to  life  Insurance  proceeds),  104 
(relating  to  compensation  for  injuries  or 
sickness),  105  (relating  to  amounts  received 
under  accident  and  health  plans),  402  (re- 
lating to  taxability  of  beneficiary  of  em- 
ployees' trust),  or  403  (relating  to  taxation 
of  employee  annuities) . 

"(5)  SPrCIAL  rules  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  ELIGIBLE 
UNDER  StTBSECTION  (  R  )  (  2  )  . 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B),  the  section  37  amount  of  an  individual 
who  is  eligible  for  a  credit  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (a)(2)  shall  not  exceed  such  indi- 
vidual's public  retirement  system  pension 
Income  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  where 
one  spouse  Is  eligible  by  reason  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  and  the  other  spouse  is  eligible 
by    reason    of    subsection    (a)(2),    subpara- 
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graph  (A)  shall  not  apply  but  there  shall 
be  an  additional  reduction  under  paragraph 
(3)  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  (if 
any)  of  $1,250  over  the  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic retirement  system  pension  Incom.e  of  the 
spouse  who  Is  eligible  by  reason  of  subsec- 
tion (a) (2). 

"(c)  DEFiNrrioNS  and  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Earned  income. — The  term  "earned 
income'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such 
term  In  section  911(b).  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  amount  received 
as  a  pension  or  annuity.  The  determination 
of  whether  earned  income  is  the  earned  in- 
come of  the  husband  or  the  earned  income 
of  the  wife  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  community  property  laws. 

"(2)  Marital  status. — Marital  status  shall 
be  determined  under  section  153. 

"(3)  Joint  return. — The  term  'Joint  re- 
turn' means  the  joint  return  of  a  husband 
and  wife  made  under  section  6013. 

"(4)  Public  retirement  system  income. — 
An  individual's  public  retirement  system 
pension  income  for  the  taxable  year  Is  his 
Income  from  pensions  and  annuities  under 
a  public  retirement  system  for  personal  serv- 
ices performed  by  him  or  his  spouse,  to  the 
extent  Included  in  gross  Income  without  ref- 
erence to  this  section,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent such  Income  does  not  represent  com- 
pensation for  personal  services  rendered  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year.  The  amount  of  such 
Income  taken  into  account  with  respect  to 
any  Individual  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  $2,500.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'public  retirement  system' 
means  a  pension,  annuity,  retirement,  or 
slmUar  fund  or  system  established  by  the 
United  States,  a  State,  a  possession  of  the 
United  States,  any  political  subdivision  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"(d)    Nonresident   Alien   Ineligible   fob 
Credit. — No   credit   shall   be    allowed    under 
this  section  to  any  nonresident  alien." 
Technical  Amendments 

(b)  (1)  Section  904  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitation  on  for- 
eign tax  credit)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (g)  as  subsection  (h),  and  by 
Inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the  following 
new  subsection. 

"(g)  Coordination  With  Credit  for  the 
Elderly. — In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  for 
ptirposes  of  subsection  (a)  the  tax  against 
which  the  credit  Is  taken  is  such  tax  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  credit  (if  any)  for  the 
taxable  year  allowable  under  section  37  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  the  elderly)." 

(2)  Section  6014(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  tax  not  computed  by  taxpayer)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(3)  Section  6014(b)  of  such  Code  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4), 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (4),  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3). 

(4)  Sections  46(a)(3)(C),  56(a)(2)(A) 
(11),  and  56(c)  (1)  (B)  of  such  Code  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "retirement  income" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "credit  for  the 
elderly". 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  re- 
lating to  section  37  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  37.  Credit  for  the  elderly." 
Effective  Date 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1972. 

The  third  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
addresses  itself  to  those  people  who  will 
become  senior  citizens  in  the  near  fu- 
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ture — those  people  between  the  ages  of 
40  and  64. 

In  1967,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act, 
which  was  designed  to  protect  the  Job 
security  of  those  people  In  that  age 
bracket,  as  well  as  to  insiire  that  older 
persons  seeking  employment  would  not 
be  discriminated  against  because  of  age. 

At  the  time  the  law  was  enacted,  sev- 
eral limitiitions  were  placed  on  its  np- 
plicabillty.  Firms  employing  fewer  than 
25  persons  were  exempted,  as  were  all 
public  employees. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
lower  to  20  the  number  of  employees 
which  an  employer  must  have  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  provi.^ions  of  the  act,  nnd 
would  extend  the  protection  of  the  law 
to  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

Second,  my  bill  would  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  enforcement  oi  the  act 
from  $3  million  to  $5  million. 

Since  1967.  job  bias  on  accoimt  of  age 
has  hardly  diminished.  About  one  out  of 
three  firms  investigated  last  year  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  were  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  act.  From  fiscal  year 
1971  to  fiscal  year  1972,  instances  of  re- 
fiisals  to  hire  becaiise  of  age  alone  in- 
creased from  683  to  818.  There  were  339 
situations  in  which  mature  workers  were 
failed  to  be  promoted.  This  was  close  to  a 
28  percent  increase  from  the  previous 
year. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  in 
1972.  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  un- 
employed were  heads  of  households. 

Today  875.000  persons  over  the  age  of 
45  are  out  of  a  job.  That  is  a  45  percent 
increase  over  the  past  4  years.  Again,  it 
is  significant  to  note  that  those  between 
the  ages  of  55  and  64  have  been  out  of 
work  the  longest,  an  average  of  4  to  5 
months. 

Discriniination  because  of  age  poses  a 
particular  hardship  for  those  in  their 
later  working  years.  Persons  in  that  age 
bracket  are  perhaps  entering  those  years 
of  greatest  expense,  with  children  be- 
ginning to  attend  college  and  saving  for 
retirement  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  employers 
in  the  past  have  discounted  persons  be- 
cause of  graying  hair,  and  associated  ase 
with  slowing  down  and  inefficiency.  Being 
shelved  after  reaching  40  years  of  age 
can  have  severely  deleterious  effects  on  a 
person's  confidence.  This  loss  of  confi- 
dence can  create  an  unwillingness  to  re- 
enter the  work  force,  regardless  of  how 
necessary  the  income  is  or  however  well 
qualified  a  person  may  be. 

In  the  years  between  enactment  of  the 
law  and  now.  there  have  been  less  than 
120  suits  filed.  Some  6.800  investigations 
were  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
there  was  a  14  percent  increase  In 
violations  uncovered. 

Yet  in  fiscal  year  1972.  there  were  only 
69  Liibor  Department  positions  specifi- 
cally bud.^eted  for  implementing  the  law. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  in  funding  aa-" 
thorization.  In  order  to  provide  protec- 
tion to  the  estimated  20  million  per- 
sons now  covered  by  the  act.  and  those 
additional  persons  whom  my  bill  pro- 
posed to  be  covered,  additional  funding 
is  a  necessity. 
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The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  7956 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Age  Dlscrlmluation  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967  to  Increase  cov- 
erage   under    that    Act,    and    for    other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Amendments  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
11(b)  of  the  Age  Enscrimlnatlon  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  (29  U.S.C.  630(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "tweuty-flve"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

(b)  (Ij  The  second  sentence  of  section  11 
(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; "The  term  also  means  (1)  any  agent 
ui  such  a  person:  and  (2)  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  and  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  but  such  term  does  not 
include  the  United  States,  or  a  corporation 
wholly  owned  by  the  Grovemment  of  the 
United  States  ". 

(2)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except  that 
such  term  shall  include  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  system  of  State 
and  local  employment  services  receiving 
Federal  assistance". 

Sec.  3.  Section  16  of  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  of  1967  Is  amended 
by  strikinfi;  "$3,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$5,000,000". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  15  and  16.  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  section  16  and  section  17,  respec- 
tively, and  by  adding  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 14  the  following  new  section: 
"nondiscrimination  on  account  of  age  in 
federal  government  employment 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affecting 
employees  or  applicants  for  employment  (ex- 
cept with  regard  to  aliens  employed  outside 
the  limits  of  the  United  States)  In  military 
departments  as  defined  m  section  102  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  In  executive  agencies 
(other  than  the  General  Accountmg  Office) 
as  defined  In  section  105  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (including  employees  and  ap- 
plicants for  employment  who  are  paid  from 
nonappropriated  funds),  In  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  having  positions  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  In  those  units  of 
the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  having  positions  to  the 
competitive  service,  and  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  shall  be  made  free  from  any  dls- 
crlmtoatlon  based  on  age. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriate  remedies. 
Including  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  em- 
ployees with  or  without  backpay,  as  will 
effectuate  the  policies  of  this  section.  T^e 
CivilvService  Commission  shall  Issue  such 
rules.  Regulations,  orders,  and  tostnictlons 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  -^appropriate  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  t^der  this  sec- 
tion. The  Civil  Sen-ice  Comntisaion  shall — 

"(1)  be  responsible  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  all  agency 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  this  section,  periodically  obtaining  and 
publishing  (on  at  least  an  annual  basis) 
progress  reports  from  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  unit:  and 

"(2)  consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  interested  Individuals,  grovips. 
and  organizations  relating  to  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  account  of  age. 

The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  reg- 
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ulatlona,  orders,  and  tostructlons  which  shall 
Include  a  provision  that  an  employee  or  ap- 
plicant for  employment  shall  be  notified  of 
any  final  action  taken  or  any  complatot  of 
discrimination  filed  by  hUn  thereunder.  Rea- 
sonable exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  may  be  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion but  only  when  the  Commission  has  es- 
tablished a  maximum  age  requirement  on 
the  basis  of  a  determination  that  age  Is  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
position.  With  respect  to  employment  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  authorities  granted 
to  this  subsection  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission shall  be  exercised  by  the  Librarian 
of  Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction for  such  legal  or  equitable  relief  as 
will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  Individual  has  not  filed  a 
complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  clvU  action  may  be 
commenced  by  any  todlvldual  under  this  sec- 
tion until  the  Individual  has  given  the 
Commission  not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice 
of  an  Intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
shall  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  alleged  lUilawftU  practice  oc- 
curred. Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  Intent  to 
sue,  the  Commission  shall  promptly  notify 
aU  persons  named  thereto  as  prospective  de- 
fendants to  the  action  and  take  any  appro- 
priate action  to  assure  the  elimination  of  any 
unlawful  practice. 

"(e)  Procedures  under  this  section  shall 
become  effective  ntoety  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

"(f)  Nothing  contained  to  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  Government  agency  or 
official  of  the  responsibUlty  to  assure  non- 
discrimination on  account  of  age  in  employ- 
ment as  required  under  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law." 


CARPOOLING  AND  BUSPOOLING  ARE 
ANSWERS  TO  SOME  TRANSIT 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  recent  vote  in  the  House  against  di- 
version of  highway  trust  funds.  I  under- 
stand that  our  conferees  have  agreed 
with  the  other  body's  position  to  some  ex- 
tent and  that  the  conference  report  on 
this  issue  will  provide  for  some  sort  of 
diversion. 

I  oppose  it  because  the  sums  involved 
in  the  diversion  are  inadequate  to  do 
much  of  anything  at  all  in  an  effective 
way  to  improve  the  transportation  of 
people  in  urban  areas  on  a  mass  basis  by 
bus  or  rail.  Yet.  they  are  sufficient  in 
magnitude  to  appreciably  deteriorate  the 
transportation  of  people  in  these  areas 
by  automobile. 

The  problem  we  are  approaching  is 
a  big  and  expensive  one.  We  will  not  .solve 
it  by  shuffling  a  limited  amoimt  of  funds 
around,  then  putting  our  Ihumb.'^  in  our 
mouths,  pulling  out  a  plum  and  saying 
what  ?ood  boys  we  are. 

In  southern  California,  and  to  a  grow- 
ing extent  in  other  urban  areas  of  the 
Nation,  m.nement  of  people  within 
metropolitan  areas  has  increasingly  be- 
come the  exclusive  province  of  the  pri- 
vate automobile.  Air  pollution  problems 
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and  gasoline  shortages  are  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  improvements  In 
the  present  means  by  which  this  move- 
ment of  people  is  accomplished. 

Considerable  support  has  built  up  for 
the  idea  of  rapid  mass  transit  by  bus  or 
rail  as  a  seemingly  attractive  alternative 
to  the  private  automobile.  It  is  claimed 
that  mass  transit  will  be  quick,  cheap,  and 
clean.  However,  when  one  examines  ex- 
isting mass  transit  systems,  such  as  those 
In  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  In  prac- 
tice they  are  found  to  be  slow,  expensive, 
and  dirty.  Of  course,  a  completely  mod- 
em system,  newly  installed,  would  in- 
corporate Improvements  over  existing 
ones,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  how 
many  improvements.  Certainly,  none  at 
all  could  be  expected  in  the  areas  of  cap- 
ital costs  or  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses. 

Moreover,  implemention  of  a  bus 
system  would  require  a  minimum  of  5 
years  leadtlme  and  construction  of  a  rail 
system  at  least  10  years.  Traffic  conges- 
tion and  air  pollution  must  be  dealt  with 
"*  effectively  long  before  that.  In  any  event, 
to  assume  that  several  billion  dollars 
could  be  raised  to  invest  in  a  mass  transit 
system  or,  that  once  built,  it  could  oper- 
ate at  less  than  prohibitive  cost  is  quite 
risky. 

It  is  even  risky  to  assume  that  it  would 
ever  be  possible  for  mass  transit  to  serve 
the  needs  of  people  in  any  substantial 
way  at  all.  This  Is  because  so  many  of  the 
Nation's  urban  areas,  due  to  the  relative 
cheapness  and  convenience  of  auto- 
mobiles, have  developed  in  such  a  sprawl- 
ing way  as  to  defy  application  of  mass 
transit  techniques  in  any  meaningful 
way  to  a  majority  of  the  population.  And, 
even  if  somehow  It  could  be  applied  for 
moving  people  from  their  homes  to  work 
and  back,  the  system  probably  would  be 
Inadequate  to  serve  individual  personal 
needs.  How  many  of  us  live  where  we 
could  possibly  get  from  our  homes  to  the 
theater  and  back  after  an  evenings  en- 
tertainment on  any  mass  transit  system 
that  anyone  has  suggested?  Or  to  a 
friend's  house  on  the  other  side  of  town? 
Or  to  the  doctor's  office  with  a  sick  baby? 
The  futility  of  the  mass  transit  ap- 
proach utilizing  busses  or  rails  Is  appar- 
ent if  one  considers  the  situation  in  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  and  en- 
virons where  10  million  people  live. 

Let  us  assume  that  3  million  of  these 
people  work  or  otherwise  commute  on  a 
dally  basis.  Utilizing  roimd  numbered 
estimates  It  can  be  said  that  only  10  per- 
cent of  these  both  live  and  work  at  loca- 
tions pei-mitting  a  one-way  trip  to  be 
made  in  less  than  60  minutes  other  than 
by  automobile.  Thus,  about  300,000  per- 
sons in  the  southland  are  presently  ac- 
commodated by  today's  sidewalks  and 
public  transit.  In  fact,  census  figures  in- 
dicate about  half  of  them  can  and  do 
walk  to  work  and  about  half  go  by  bus. 
This  latter  half  live  close  enough  to 
point  A  where  they  get  on  the  bus  and 
work  close  enough  to  point  B  where  they 
leave  the  bus  so  that  their  trip  from  home 
to  work  and  back  again  takes  an  hour  or 
less  each  way.  For  another  10  percent 
the  trip  requires  1  hour  and  15  minutes 
or  less.  But  for  80  percent  of  the  South- 
land's commuters.  2.400,000  people,  pub- 
lic trarftportation,  if  not  utterly  impos- 
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sible,   would   consume   more   than   2^ 
hours  of  each  24  hour  day  Just  getting  to 
and  from  work.  Most  people  will  not  ac- 
cept it.  It  Is  just  too  time-consuming  and 
inconvenient.  So  they  ride  In  automo- 
biles and  80  percent  of  them  average  less 
than  45  minutes  from  home  to  work — less 
than  1 1/2  hours  commuting  time  per  day. 
If  one  assumes  that,  Including  waiting 
time,  an  average  mass  transit  trip  in  the 
Southland  from  point  A  to  point  B  even 
on  a  brand  new  system  will  require  45 
minutes,  that  leaves  only  a  total  of  30 
additional    minutes   within   which   one 
must  be  able  to  get  from  home  to  point 
A  and  from  point  B  to  work  if  his  two- 
way  trip  is  to  take  less  than  the  unac- 
ceptable 2y2  hours.  The  geographic  real- 
ities in  southern  California  and  most 
other  urban  areas  are  such  that  even  a 
very  extensive,  and  thus  very  expensive, 
mass  transit  system  will  not  radically  in- 
crease the  number  of  commuters  whose 
daily  roimd  trip  can  be  made  In  less  than 
2V2  hours.  At  best,  possibly  1  million  of 
the   Southland's    3    million   commuters 
might  be  induced  to  move  by  means  other 
than  the  automobile.  This  would  be  but 
700,000  more  people  using  mass  transit 
than  use  it  now,  and  it  would  cost  $3  to 
$5  billion  just  to  build  the  system.  There- 
after, estimates  from  the  Highway  Users 
Federation  tell  us  that  the  daily  cost  of 
the  commuter's  trip  will  average  $3.04  per 
day  if  by  bus  or  $4.78  by  rail.  Costs  this 
high  would  be  vigorously  resisted  by  com- 
muters and  the  system  would  need  heavy 
public  subsidies  to  stay  in 'operation. 

There  is  a  way,  however,  for  mass 
movement  of  people^  urban  areas  which 
actually  can  be  quick,  clean  and  cheap  as 
well  as  convenient.  Moreover,  it  can  be 
put  into  effect  in  months  rather  than 
years,  with  only  a  modest  capital  invest- 
ment. It  will  substantially  reduce  present 
commuting  costs,  eliminate  air  pollution, 
and  cut  gasoline  demand  by  appreciable 
amounts. 

All  this  can  be  done  by  such  a  mundane 
thing  as  car  pooling. 

Today  the  Southland's  2.4  million  com- 
muters via  automobile  drive  2  million 
cars  between  home  and  work.  The  aver- 
age automobile  carries  only  1.2  persons. 
Doubling  that  average  to  2.4  persons 
would  get  1  million  cars  off  the  road,  cut 
commuters'  gasoline  consumption  in  half, 
slash  air  pollution  by  50  percent  and  cut 
commuting  costs  to  $1  or  less  per  day  per 
person. 

And,  there  is  every  evidence  that  ac- 
complishing all  this,  and  doing  it  quickly, 
will  not  even  prove  very  diflBcult. 

Not  long  ago  Burroughs  Corp.  in  Pasa- 
dena and  Operation  Oxygen,  a  local  en- 
vironmental organization,  established  a 
car  pool  program  to  assist  in  the  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution  and  traffic  conges- 
tion. Backed  by  top  management  at  Bur- 
roughs, the  program  was  well  received 
by  employees.  As  a  result  of  the  car  pool 
program,  the  parking  demand  there  was 
reduced  by  35  percent  from  659  to  427 
cars. 

The  Burroughs  54-percent  increase  in 
average  automobile  occupancy  from  1.2 
to  1.85  per  car  was  achieved  in?-i  by  dis- 
covering for  people  who  might  be  con- 
venient carpool  mates.  There  are  addi- 
tional incentives  for  pooling,  .such  as 
small  subsidies  and  preferential  parking 
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for  drivers,  and  many  others  which  un- 
doubtedly could  boost  that  figure  to  100 
percent  and  more  almost  everywhere.  In 
Poland,  for  instance,  drivers  are  given 
national  lottery  tickets  in  exchange  for 
special  hitchhiking  chits  purchased 
from  the  government  by  riders,  and  the 
cost  of  the  cliits  includes  automobile 
accident  insurance. 

The  plan  works  as  well  for  busses  as  It 
does  for  automobiles  and  results  are  even 
more  dramatic.  We  have  been  talking  In 
terms  of  three  people  who  live  near  each 
other  and  work  near  each  other  using  just 
one  automobile.  Whenever  computers  can 
locate  50  to  70  such  people,  bus  pooling 
will  achieve  even  more  dramatic  results 
than  carpooling. 

Techniques  for  successful  car  and  bus 
pools  are  detailed  in  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration's  publication,  "Car- 
pool  and  Buspool  Matching  Guide,"  pub- 
lished February  1973.  What  is  needed, 
however,  is  more  than  just  voluntary  ac- 
tion by  individuals  and  industrial  orga- 
nizations. Successful  pooling  requires 
more  than  just  initial  matching.  Data 
processing  must  be  kept  current  by  con- 
tinuous service ;  incentives  and  public  in- 
formation needs  also  must  be  carried  for- 
ward on  a  steady  basis.  A  plan  should  be 
established,  financed,  and  run  publicly  by 
some  governmental  unit  whose  jurisdic- 
tion spans  city  lines  and  encompasses  an 
entire  urban  area.  Perhaps  something 
like  the  air  pollution  control  district 
would  be  a  logical  authority. 

I  strongly  urge  responsible  public  oflQ- 
clals  and  concerned  citizens  at  the  level 
of  State  government  and  below  to  pick  up 
this  car/bus  pool  ball  and  nm  ^^ith  it. 
Everybody  is  asking :  What  can  we  do  to 
clean  up  pollution  and  eliminate  traflac 
congestion?  Well,  pooling  is  an  Euiswer 
and  it  is  something  appropriately  accom- 
plished at  the  local,  not  the  Federal  level. 
I  hope  the  U.S.  press  will  do  all  it  can 
to  make  the  idea  widely  known  and  ac- 
cepted. After  Watergate  all  of  us  need  to 
do  something  constructive  for  our  coun- 
try. 


JOSEPH  A.  CALIFANO.  JR.  DISCUSSES 
THE  RESIGNATION  OPTION  OPEN 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thoughtful 
address  on  the  problem  confronting  the 
President  and  the  Nation  was  made  on 
May  17  by  Joseph  A,  Calif ano.  Jr..  the 
distinguished  Washington  attorney,  to 
the  National  Capitol  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion at  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Club  Ballroom.  The  text  of  Mr.  Cali- 
fano's  addre.^s  follow.s: 

Richard  Nixon:  The  Resignation  Option 
These  are  hard  times  for  these  United 
States  and  the  people  who  live  to  them.  We 
have  mo\'ed  light  years  beyond  Lord  Acton's 
adage;  for  history  has  subpoenaed  us  to  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  mere  concen- 
tration of  power  In  our  democracy  creates  a 
lust  for  more  that  corrupts  with  a  vengeance 
usually  reserved  for  the  angry  God  of  the 
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Old  Testament.  What  are  capsullzed  as  "Wa- 
tergate  developments"  In  front  page  boxes  In 
our  major  newspapers  record  tlie  splash  of 
the  ugly  venom  of  corruption  over  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

The  American  people  awake  each  morning 
much  like  the  ancient  Romans  must  have 
In  schizophrenic  anticipation  of  the  bouts 
between  the  lions  and  the  Christians:  torn 
between  the  excitement  of  the  circus  of 
corruption  with  so  much  action  In  all  three 
rings  and  the  sinking  recognition  that  offers 
silent  prayer  for  some  hope  that  it  will  all 
end  without  any  "documentary  evidence  or 
hard  proof"  that  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
himself  directed  the  political  sabotage  and 
espionage  or  the  criminal  coverup  so  crudely 
(but  effectively)  pursued  for  so  many 
months. 

This  sense  of  excitement  at  bizarre  corrup- 
tion In  conflict  with  hope  for  the  best  for  the 
President  has  set  a  stage  of  emotional  con- 
fusion on  which  the  players  act  their  parts 
In  this  national  tragedy.  The  press  freneti- 
cally comp>etes  to  be  first  to  reveal  the  next 
scandal.  Grand  Juries  Investigate  In  Wash- 
ington. Florida.  Texas,  California  and  New 
York — and  there  may  be  others  we  do  not  yet 
know  about.  As  a  dozen  or  so  White  House 
aides  and  at  least  two  cabinet  officers  become 
concerned  that  they  might  go  to  prison,  each 
moves  to  protect  his  own  flank.  As  more  and 
more  government  departments  and  agencies 
are  involved,  more  and  more  Congressional 
committees  move  to  Investigate.  The  White 
House  staff  Is  a  shambles  and  the  court  cal- 
endars fill  up  with  civil  and  criminal  cases 
arising  out  of  these  sordid  events.  As  Samuel 
Beckett  said,  "One  does  not  have  to  look  for 
distress:   it  is  screaming  at  you." 

At  the  center  of  this  confusion  are  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  the  office  he 
holds — the  most  j)owerful  office  in  the  free 
world,  the  Chief  Executive  Office  of  our  own 
nation  and  the  Office  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

It  is  essential  to  step  back  from  the  splatter 
of  headlines  and  scandal  and  look  at  the 
Office  and  the  man  who  occupies  It  In  the 
cold  steel  of  national  interest.  Only  with 
that  cold  steel  can  we  cut  through  the  con- 
fusion that  has  developed  between  the  Office 
and  the  man.  between  standards  of  public 
morality  and  private  morality  and  between 
the  burden  of  proof  that  Is  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  criminal  conviction  or  impeachment 
and  the  burden  of  persuasion  sufficient  to 
convince  the  man  that  the  national  interest 
requires  his  resignation  from  office. 

The  first  step  In  any  analysis  of  the  option 
of  resignation  Is  to  separate  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency  from  the  person  of  the  President. 
In  very  different  ways,  this  Is  as  difficult  for 
anyone  who  has  been  Involved  In  bureau- 
cratic Washington  as  deeply  as  you  and  I 
have  as  It  is  for  the  200  million  Americans 
who  live  a:id  work  outside  a  Capital  city 
dominated  by  national  politics.  We  in  Wash- 
ington tend  to  view  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency very  much  through  the  glasses  of  the 
man  who  occupies  it  because  we  are  aware 
ot  how  differently  the  Office  Is  sculptured 
111  the  hands  of  a  conservatively  passive 
Elsenhower  than  by  the  hands  of  a  liberally 
aggressive  Johnson.  At  a  much  less  sophisti- 
cated level,  the  average  American  Identifies 
the  Office  and  the  man  as  one:  for  In  psy- 
chologic.ll  perception  and  publicly  received 
Image  the  Presidential  shield  takes  on  the 
shape  of  the  man  who  holds  it. 

liie  recovery  of  national  decency  and  In- 
tegrity Is  too  expensive  In  these  times  to  per- 
mit the  luxury  of  confusing  psychological 
and  programmatic  Identification  with  politi- 
cal and  constitutional  reality.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  Office  and  the  man  who 
occupies  It  for  a  few  moments  in  history 
is  essential,  not  only  in  civic  and  constitu- 
tional theory,  but  also  In  the  reality  of 
survival  for  a  decent  democratic  system  in 
these  United  States. 

Whether  we  believe  that  Richard  Nixon 
should  resign  or  remain  In  office,  we  must 
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examine  that  question  In  terms  of  the  long 
run  of  our  Republic  and  not  In  terms  of  the 
final  forty-three  months  of  one  man's  active 
political  career.  To  confuse  the  man  and 
the  Office  Is  to  perpetuate  the  confusions 
which  permeate  the  sordid,  who-dun-lt  ex- 
citement of  the  Watergate  affair:  the  con- 
fusion between  end  and  means;  the  con- 
fusion between  the  CIA  and  an  Intelligence 
arm  of  a  domestic  political  machine:  the 
confused  vision  that  reads  the  leftward  trend 
of  Democratic  Party  politics  In  1972  as  com- 
munist subversion  or  tough  Investigatory 
reporters  as  a  danger  to  legitimately  estab- 
lished Institutions. 

Confusing  the  person  of  the  President  with 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency  Is  a  dangerous 
reflection  of  the  elitist  attitudes  that  led 
many  in  the  Democratic  left  to  believe  they 
had  the  only  answers  In  1972,  Just  as  their 
brothers  and  sisters  on  the  Republican  right 
annointed  Goldwater  as  a  Messiah  In  1964. 
Unquestionably,  the  same  sort  of  elitist 
philosophy  brought  so  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's men  to  the  end-Justlfies-the-means 
conviction  that  only  Richard  M.  Nixon  could 
save  America  from  continued  moral  and 
political  decline  In  the  1970's.  These  men 
confused  the  Office  and  the  man,  Identified 
them  as  Inseparable  and  acted  In  ruthless 
accord  with  their  confused  perception. 

By  contrast,  our  founding  fathers  were 
very  much  aware  of  the  difference  between 
the  man  and  the  Office.  For  elitist  political 
theory  was  the  rationale  of  family-blood 
monarchy  and  dictatorship  that  led  them  to 
renounce  their  European  citizenship  and  sail 
the  perilous  seas  In  search  of  a  new  nation. 
Because  of  their  bitter  experience  and  con- 
cern with  that  kind  of  government,  our 
founding  fathers  developed  a  Constitution 
very  much  based  on  a  system  of  law  that 
takes  Into  full  account  the  fallible,  humai\ 
nature  of  the  few  who,  from  time  to  time. 
have  been  entrusted  with  governing  the 
many:  a  Constitution  quite  deliberately  de- 
signed to  protect  the  body  politic  from  the 
bad  man  in  the  good  office  and  to  distribute 
power  In  healthy  conflict  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  By  providing  clear  lines  of  succession, 
and  by  setting  forth  procedures  for  the  im- 
peachment of  a  felonious  federal  Judge,  cab- 
inet official  or  president,  and  by  limiting 
terms  of  office  for  elected  officials,  the  found- 
ing fathers  recognized  that  human  history 
was  plagued  by  death,  corruption  and  exces- 
sive concentrations  of  power.  They  drafted  a 
Constitution  designed  as  much  to  protect 
the  Office  from  the  man  as  it  is  to  give  the 
man  who  holds  the  Office  the  authority  he 
needs  to  serve  the  people. 

The  second  distinction  that  must  be  made 
In  analyzing  the  resignation  option  Is  the 
difference  between  public  and  private  moral- 
ity. John  Courtney  Murray,  the  great  Ameri- 
can Jesuit  philosopher,  wrote  that  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  misconceptions  of  the 
modern  world  is  the  idea  that  the  same  stand- 
ards that  govern  Individual  morality  should 
also  govern  national  morality.  The  American 
citizen,  as  an  Individual,  Is  steeped  In  pri- 
vate morality.  He  learns  It  from  his  par- 
ents, from  his  schools,  from  his  church.  Pri- 
vate morality  is  essentially  what  Is  right  cr 
wrong  for  an  Individual,  as  an  individual, 
to  do  at  any  given  time  under  any  given  set 
of  circumstances. 

Public  morality  Is  little  taught  In  our 
schools,  rarely  preached  In  our  churches  and 
within  the  personal  experience  of  only  one  or 
two  percent  of  our  population.  Thus,  for  one 
man  to  kill  another  may  be  murder:  to  do 
so  In  war  may  be  Justifiable  and  publicly 
moral.  For  one  man  to  steal  from  another  for 
personal  gain  Is  privately  Immoral  and  per- 
haps publicly  punishable  as  a  crime.  For  ore 
nation  to  steal  the  secrets  of  another  nation 
Is  legitimate  within  current  standards  of 
public  International  morality.  I  know  John 
Connally,  for  example,  and  l  do  not  believe 
that  John  Connally  would  use  his  public 
office  as  a  White  House  aide  to  erhance  his 
private  law  practice;  but  it  orTs:.ds  n-.l:<.imal 
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standards  of  public  morality  to  represent  at 
tho  same  time  the  President  In  the  White 
House  and  a  major  corporation  In  the  grand 
Jury  room. 

This  distinction  between  private  and  public 
morality  Is  of  major  Importance  In  a  Presi- 
dent's decision  whether  to  resign.  For  If  the 
paramount  consideration  is  personal  morality, 
the  decision  could  be  quite  different  than  if 
the  paramount  consideration  Is  public  mo- 
rality. Negligence,  bad  Judgment  in  making 
appointments,  lack  of  specific  knowledge,  re- 
fusal to  face  tough  facts — presence  of  any  or 
even  all  of  these  factors  would  still  permit  a 
conclusion  that  a  man  did  not  commit  a  per- 
sonal wrong  sufficient  to  require  his  resigna- 
tion from  office.  But  the  presence  of  these 
same  factors  might  very  well  Justify  resigna- 
tion because  of  the  offense  they  give  to  any 
reasonable  standard  of  public  morality.  And 
no  acid  erodes  the  public  respect  essential 
for  political  leadership  In  a  democracy  more 
rapidly  than  public  Immorality. 

Throughout  this  sordid  affair,  there  has 
been  a  disturbing  failure  of  many  Individuals 
Involved  to  evidende  any  sense  of  public  mo- 
rality. John  Ehrljchman  casually  dismisses 
the  burglarlzatlon  of  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist's 
office  with  a  "don't-do-lt-agaln"  admonition 
to  the  burglars  on  his  own  White  House  staff, 
apparently  confusing  his  public  obligation 
with  his  sense  of  private  Innocence  because 
he  did  not  personally  steal  the  psychiatric 
reports.  Patrick  Oray  can  equivocate  In  state- 
ments to  the  press,  campaign  while  Acting 
FBI  Director  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
Candidate  and  destroy  "politically  dynamite" 
documents,  but  his  Catholic  upbringing  and 
schooling  did  not  permit  him  to  He  under 
oath  because  that  Involves  personal  morality 
and  perhaps  serious  sin.  The  Haldeman  and 
Ehrllchman  letters  of  resignation  pay  Up 
service  to  public  morality,  but  protest  their 
private  morality  as  though  that  were  the  ulti- 
mate standard  by  which  their  exercise  of  the 
public  trust  should  be  Judged. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  element  of  con- 
fusion that  runs  through  this  tragic  chap- 
ter of  national  history:  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  distinction  between  the  standards  of 
proof  required  to  protect  a  man's  freedom 
against  Imprisonment  and  an  official's  rights 
against  forceable  removal  from  office,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  standard  by  which  he 
should  make  a  decision  whether  to  resign 
from  office,  on  the  other.  Whatever  you  or  I 
may  believe  about  Haldeman.  Ehrllchman, 
Dean,  Stans  and  Mitchell,  before  they  can  be 
sent  to  jail,  a  Jury  of  twelve  men  and  women 
must  be  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  they  are  guilty  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity. Similarly,  before  a  cabinet  officer, 
Judge  or  President  can  be  involuntarily  re- 
moved from  office,  the  House  and  the  Senate 
must  be  satisfied  that  a  severe  burden  of 
proof  has  been  met  and  the  Senate  must  vote 
to  Impeach  not  simply  by  a  majority' of  Its 
membership,  but  by  bjo.  overwhelming  "two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present." 

But  these  standards  for  criminal  convic- 
tion and  Impeachment  are  quite  different 
than  those  a  man  should  apply  In  deter- 
mining whether  he  should  continue  to  sit  on 
a  court,  or  hold  a  Cabinet  post  or  occupy 
the  White  House.  Thus,  more  than  a  dozen 
federal  officials  have  resigned  professing 
their  personal  Innocence  of  criminal  acts,  but 
recognizing,  at  least  rhetorically,  their 
Inability  to  fulfill  their  public  trust.  In 
this  context,  a  man  sitting  In  the  Oval  Office 
should  Impose  upon  himself  significantly  dif- 
ferent standards  in  determining  whether  he 
should  resign,  than  the  Congress  should  im- 
pose prior  to  inipeachment  or  a  Jury  must 
find  prior  to  criminal  conviction.  Indeed,  the 
higher  the  office,  the  higher  the  standard  of 
conduct  Its  occupant  should  demand  of  him- 
self. 

The  three  factors  I  have  mentioned — the 
distinction  between  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  man  who  holds  It  at  any  given 
lime,    the    distinction    between    public    and 
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private  morality  and  the  different  standards 
for  criminal  conviction  or  impeachment  and 
resignation  from  office — should  shape  the 
context  In  which  the  President  and  the 
American  people  face  this  central  question : 
Is  Richard  Nixon  capable  of  governing  this 
nation  at  home  and  abroad  at  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  time  In  our  history. 
More  than  most  other  Americans  you  should 
be  acutely  aware  of  the  subtle  difficulties  of 
Presidential  government:  effective  control 
over  the  Executive  Branch,  fruitful  relation- 
ships with  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
nient  and  foreign  nations,  and  political  lead- 
ership of  the  American  people. 

Under  the  best  of  landslide  election  cir- 
cumstances. It  Is  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
assume  effective  policy  direction  and  control 
over  the  2.5  million  civilian  employees  and 
2.2  million  military  men  and  women  In  the 
Executive  Branch.  But  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  governing  in  today's  climate  are  al- 
most beyond  belief.  The  questions  are  bru- 
tally tough,  but  they  must  be  asked.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  a  White  House  aide 
who  worked  for  Messrs.  Ehrllchman,  Halde- 
man or  Dean  called  your  department  and 
asked  that  something  be  done.  Except  for 
the  most  routine  request,  would  you  accept 
it  on  the  faith  and  trust  essential  for  a 
working  relationship  between  the  White 
House  staff  and  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
government?  If  you  were  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, how  would  you  handle  a  White 
House  staff  personnel  recommendation  after 
Egll  Krough  had  been  sent  to  you  as  Under- 
secretary? And  what  will  the  reaction  of  most 
other  departments  be  after  Odle  was  sent  to 
Agriculture,  Magruder  to  Commerce  and 
Caulfleld  to  Treasury?  A  cabinet  officer  or 
department  head  would  be  derelict  In  his 
duty  to  the  public  if  he  did  not  greet  such 
recommendations  with  the  most  cautious 
skepticism. 

If  you  were  In  the  FBI,  the  CIA  or  the 
State  Department,  would  you  honor  a  White 
House  staff  request  that  someone  be  Investi- 
gated because  he  might  be  a  subversive,  a 
request  to  undertake  a  clandestine  operation, 
or  a  request  to  open  up  all  your  top  secret 
cables  on  U.S.  Intervention  in  the  Domlniclan 
Republic?  These  might  be  legitimate  re- 
quests. Important  to  our  national  security. 
But,  would  you  promptly  honor  them  simply 
because  they  were  not  coming  from  Halde- 
man, Dean.  Ehrllchman  or  Colson.  or  would 
you  be  suspicious  so  long  as  Richard  Nixon 
was  the  President?  For  no  matter  the  staff 
member  who  makes  the  request,  it  comes  In 
one  man's  name — as  It  mu.st.  since  all  pKDwer 
of  White  House  aides  Is  derivative  from  the 
only  man  they  report  to.  the  President. 

Perhaps  the  major  element  of  effective 
policy  direction  of  the  Executive  Branch  is 
the  people  a  President  attracts  to  govern- 
ment service.  With  forty-three  months  re- 
maining to  be  served,  the  President  must  aisk 
himself  what  kind  of  people  he  will  be  able 
to  attract  to  fill  key  government  posts.  There 
are  between  forty  and  fifty  high  policy  level 
appointments,  including  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies and  above  which  are  vacant.  These,  as 
you  In  this  room  well  know,  are  the  Journey- 
men of  national  policy  In  our  nation;  the 
men  In  these  posts  are  critical  to  the  Intelli- 
gent development  of  that  policy  and  they 
carry  the  burden  of  assuring  Its  Implementa- 
tion. Can  the  President  attract  bright  young 
lawyers,  analysts  and  economists  from  the 
best  law  firms,  universities,  and  major  cor- 
porations to  join  this  Administration  and 
serve  in  it?  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  as  aware  as  the  rest  of  Washlnp;ton 
of  the  Importance  of  bringing  new  blood  Into 
the  White  House  and  Into  the  top  cabinet 
posts  of  his  Administration.  Yet  what  we 
have  seen  In  the  shuffles  of  the  last  ten  days 
more  nearly  resembles  a  desperate  game  of 
aftislcal  chairs  with  the  same  old  people 
dancing  as  best  they  can   to  a  cacaphonlc 

Chorus  of  corruption. 
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The  government  of  our  nation  should  not 
be  directed  by  second-rate  people  or  "acting" 
department  heads  and  "acting"  assistant  sec- 
retaries for  three-and-one-half  years.  Patrick 
Oray  Is  a  tragic  personal  example  of  what 
can  happen  with  an  "acting"  appointee  who 
yearns  for  permament  status.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  any  more  Grays. 

Presidential  relations  with  the  Congress 
are  delicate  under  the  best  of  circumstances. 
After  the  loss  of  Democratic  seats  In  the 
mid-term  House  elections  In  1966.  the  surviv- 
ing Democratic  majority  came  to  appreciate 
that  a  vote  for  the  Great  Society  did  not 
necessarily  provide  an  insurance  policy  for 
re-election.  We  on  the  White  House  staff 
came  to  realize  that  It  was  markedly  tougher 
to  persuade  Congressmen  to  go  along  with 
our  legislative  proposals.  Yet  that  seems  a 
small  difficulty  when  we  try  to  appreciate  the 
problems  that  those  who  work  in  this  Admin- 
istration will  face  when  they  seek  to  con- 
vince a  Congressman  that  a  vote  should  be 
cast  In  favor  of  their  President's  proposed 
program.  Dealing  with  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority may  well  be  less  difficult  than  trying 
to  persuade  Republican  Congressmen  who 
are  seeking  as  many  ways  as  possible  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  Watergate  White 
House  for  their  own  political  survival. 

Take  foreign  trade  as  an  example.  It  prob- 
ably makes  eminent  good  sense  to  give  the 
President  a  great  deal  of  discretion  In  for- 
eign trade  negotiations  so  he  has  the  flex- 
ibility to  bargain  swiftly  and  shrewdly  In  our 
national  Interest.  But  will  Congress  give  this 
President  that  kind  of  authority,  when  It  In- 
herently carries  the  power  to  make  and  break 
corporations  and  Individual  millionaires  each 
day?  And  whatever  the  merits  of  Cambodian 
bombing,  it  Is  naive  not  to  recognize  that  the 
solid  House,  and  unanimous  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  votes  against  it  came 
In    the    wake    of   the    Watergate    scandal. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  difficulty  of  govern- 
ing will  also  be  attended  by  special  problems. 
A  Breznev  must  recognize  the  Increased  im- 
portance of  concluding  major  detente  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  to  an  Admin- 
istration wracked  by  scandal  than  to  an 
Administration  riding  high  on  a  landslide 
election  victory.  If  the  President  went  on 
television  tomorrow  night  to  proclaim  a  ma- 
jor new  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  or  South- 
east Asia,  would  the  American  people  or  the 
press  take  him  at  his  word?  Or,  would  there 
be  instant  analysis  and  newspaper  columns 
about  how  such  a  crisis  eases  his  Watergate 
problems  or  the  historical  fact  that  popular 
support  for  a  President  Increases  In  time  of 
foreign  crises?  The  r^al  danger  is  that  the 
President  might  not  be  manufacturing  or 
exaggerating  such  a  crisis — In  which  event, 
failure  to  believe  him  would  Indeed  be  a 
tragedy  for  our  nation. 

Mr.  Nixon  must  also  face  the  hard  fact  of 
the  relationship  that  a  Justice  Department 
under  his  control  will  have  with  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  Elliot  Richardson's  present  prob- 
lems with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
provide  preview  of  this  problem :  man/  Sena- 
tors and  the  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  are  on  record  for  a  special  prose- 
cutor totally  independent  of  Mr.  Richardson 
because  of  his  prior  associations  with  the 
Administration.  The  stretching  of  the  antl- 
bugglng  statute  to  cover  newspapermen  and 
White  House  staff  and  the  Instigation  by  his 
own  staff  of  clandestine  operations  against 
an  American  citizen  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's knowledge  raise  the  most  serious 
questions  of  credibility  for  U.S.  Attorneys 
across  this  nation.  Not  only  did  the  Justice 
Department  delay  revealing  these  activities 
to  Judge  Matthew  Byrne  in  the  Ellsberg  case, 
but  the  Department  Indicated  that  files  re- 
lated to  the  wire-tapping  of  Ellsberg  and 
others  had  been  destroyed.  It  was  not  until 
the  case  was  dismissed  that  Acting  FBI  Di- 
rector Ruckelshaus  obtained  those  files  from 

the  safe  of  John  Ehrlichman. 
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Finally,  major  Interests  in  American  so- 
ciety respond  not  to  Presidential  orders,  but 
to  Presidential  political  and  moral  leader- 
ship. Perhaps  the  most  significant  groups  at 
the  present  time  are  big  business  and  big 
labor. 

The  restraint  essential  to  pursue  what  Mr. 
Nixon's  chief  economic  advisers  perceive  as 
the  best  economic  policy  for  our  nation  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  ability  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  persuade  the  big  corporations,  the 
naajor  banks  and  the  large  unions  to  go  with 
his  leadership.  What  Is  the  reaction  likely  to 
be  of  a  businessman  or  labor  leader  when 
Mr.  Nixon  asks  them  not  to  raise  their  price 
another  penny  or  their  wage  Increase  an- 
other percent?  The  nose  dive  of  the  stock 
market,  the  rocketing  price  of  gold  and  the 
decline  of  the  dollar  provide  grim  testimony 
to  the  special  problems  now  attendant  on 
conducting  a  coherent  and  sound  economic 
policy. 

The  point  Is  not  to  convict  or  Impeach  Mr. 
Nixon  without  a  trial.  Nor  Is  this  an  attempt 
to  present  the  case  for  resignation.  The  point 
is,  however,  to  help  bring  to  the  public  dia- 
logue some  sense  of  the  standards  that 
should  govern  a  decision  to  remain  or  re- 
sign. 

This  Is  a  distinctly  public  decision  on 
which  our  nation  and  our  President  should 
hear  and  consider  thoughtful  debate.  The 
leprosy  of  Watergate  abounds  with  personal 
tragedies;  many  of  us  have  close  friends  who 
are  or  may  yet  be  Infected  by  It.  It  Is.  for  Mr. 
Nixon,  the  greatest  personal  tragedy  of  his 
long  career  In  public  life.  But  most  impor- 
tant, the  tragedy  is  America's. 

And-  Americans  must  not  ignore  or  sweep 
under  the  rug  the  resignation  option  of  their 
President.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  tells  us 
that  "The  cruelest  lies  are  often  told  In  si- 
lence." To  silence  public  debate  on  this  Issue 
is  contrary  to  the  way  our  entire  system  Is 
poised  to  achieve  political  truth.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  any  American  citizen  to  raise  this 
issue  because  belief  in  the  President  Is  so 
deeply  Ingrained  in  our  lives.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly even  more  difficult  for  a  man  as  pri- 
vate and  remote  as  Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  be  to 
ask  himself  these  questions  or  to  tolerate  a 
debate  on  the  Issue  whether  he  should  re- 
sign or  remain.  But  this  Is  no  time  for  Mr. 
Nixon  "to  gut  It  out"  alone.  For  It  Is  our  na- 
tion's guts  that  must  be  protected  now,  not 
his. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  the  Duke  of  Wmdsor  abdicated 
because  he  did  not  think  he  could  govern 
England  and  marry  the  woman  he  loved. 
That  seems  like  a  quaint  fairy  tale  compared 
to  our  national  dilemma. 

There  was  a  time,  just  five  years  ago,  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  withdrew  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  because  he  considered  his  cred- 
ibility on  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  and  do- 
mestic economic  problems  more  Important 
to  the  nation  than  his  personal  Presidency. 

Perhaps  It  Is  a  measure  of  these  times 
that  Mr.  Nixon  seems  not  to  have  considered 
his  option  to  resign  In  favor  of  the  country. 
If  so.  he  may  end  up  as  the  Nero  of  the  1970's. 
fiddling  with  personnel  shakeups  and  legal 
maneuvers,  while  Washington  burns  out  as 
the  leader  of  a  free  people  and  the  free  world. 


DOUBLE  STANDARD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speakrr.  the 
column  by  Bob  Wledrlch  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  I  am  inserting  into  the 

Record  at  this  point,  basically  deals  with 
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issues  and  personalities  in  the  Chicago 
area.  However,  the  point  Mr.  Wiedrich 
effectively  makes  concerns  the  double 
standard  employed  by  certain  radical 
spokesmen  which  has  a  certain  practical 
application  to  issues  which  arise  here  in 
Washington. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May   16.   1973) 

Double  Standards  in  Confrontations 
(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 

The  vocal  antl-Establlshment  forces  In 
Chicago  don't  often  practice  what  they 
preach. 

lu  fact,  they  .sometimes  act  very  much 
like  the  demagogic  parent  who  declares  to  his 
kids,  "Dont  do  as  I  do.  Do  as  I  sayi" 

Two  recent  incidents  at  City  Hall  are  Illus- 
trative of  that  kind  of  behavior — the  chaotic 
City  Council  meeting  last  week  and  the 
equally  chaotic  Invasion  of  Mayor  Daley  s 
office  Monday  by  the  Citizens  Action  Pro- 
gram. 

Both  were  prime  example  of  the  politics  of 
confrontation.  Neither  accomplished  a  thing 
except  disruption. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  minority  of  seven 
aldermen  managed  to  demonstrate  their 
abUity  to  throw  a  council  meeting  up  for 
grabs  by  shouting  and  yelling  and  carrying 
on  like  a  bunch  of  nincompoops. 

But  their  uproarious  conduct  proved 
nothing  else,  except  perhaps  a  first-hand  ex- 
ercise In  the  deterioration  of  the  srovernmen- 
tal  process  for  a  group  of  school  children  in 
the  galleries. 

It  may  even  have  reminded  some  of  the 
youngsters  of  their  own  temper  tantrums 
when  they  were  still  In  diapers. 

The  Citizens'  Action  Program  caper  was 
something  else,  bordering  on  hypocrisy. 

First,  a  band  of  90  boisterous  C.  A.  P.  mem- 
bers stormed  into  ^aley's  outer  office  de- 
manding to  see  the  chief  administrator  of 
the  nation's  second  largest  city  without  an 
appointment.  Presumably.  Daley  was  ex- 
pected to  drop  everything  to  entertain  their 
whlni  of  the  moment. 

L«d  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Dubl.  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  who  Is  no  novitiate  at  the  art 
of  honking  and  hollering  face  to  face  with 
Mayor  Daley,  the  group  demanded  Daley  sign 
a  pledge  he  owns  no  land  In  the  path  of  the 
proposed  Crosstown  Expressway. 

Then,  after  Anally  getting  to  see  Daley  In 
a  stormy  two-minute  confrontation,  six 
representatives  of  the  group  spilled  into 
Daley's  outer  office  again  to  tell  reporters  he 
had  rejected  their  demand. 

They  also  produced  as  purported  evidence 
of  his  denunciation  of  their  efforts  a  tape 
recorder  they  admitted  had  been  smuggled 
Into  his  conference  room  by  one  of  the  C.  A.  P. 
women.  Unfortunately  for  them,  their  at- 
tempt at  political  espionage  failed.  The  re- 
corder didn't  rec<wd. 

Now.  keep  In  mind,  this  Is  the  same  crew 
that  denounced  the  Watergate  electronic 
bugging  of  Democratic  national  headquar- 
ters. In  their  tirade  to  reporters,  they  even 
likened  the  Daley  administration  to  the 
Watergate  scandal. 

Yet,  this  group  didn't  hesitate  to  engage 
'i  In  the  same  electronic  bugging  they  were 
denouncing.  Really,  It's  a  small  point.  We 
understand  neither  Daley  nor  his  staff  were 
aware  the  exchange  was  being  recorded.  And, 
we  suspect,  they  could  have  cared  less. 

But  attempting  to  clandestinely  reduce  the 
confrontation  to  tape  was  electronic  bug- 
ging— no  two  ways  about  it. 

That's  why  the  invasion  of  Daley's  office 
smacked  so  of  hypocrisy,  that  plus  the  de- 
mand Daley  sign  a  piece  of  paper  that  legal- 
ly was  meaningless. 

Father  Dubl's  stunt  was  strictly  an  attempt 
to  gain  a  propaganda  advantage  by  furnish- 
ing grist  for  the  TV  cameras.  It  was  an  Im- 
politic,   impolite    transgression    on    a    busy 
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man's  time  to  demand  that  he  play  a  role  in 
a  charade. 

In  short.  It  was  a  cheap  trick  on  a  man 
who  Is  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  his  office. 
After  all,  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago  did  elect  Daley  mayor  for  an  un- 
precedented five  terms. 

The  incident  smacked  of  the  tactics  pio- 
neered by  Paul  Booth,  an  early  C.  A.  P.  co- 
chairman,  who  helped  found  the  radical 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  thereby 
bestowing  upon  the  United  States  a  decade 
of  violent  confrontation  and  bloody  rioting. 

That  kind  of  duplicity  stinks.  If  Father 
Dubl  and  his  followers  have  something  to 
say,  let  them  declare  It  in  a  free  forum. 
Forget  the  infantile  games. 

The  same  goes  for  the  seven  aldermen  who 
did  their  best  to  disrupt  the  City  Council 
with  petulant  behavior.  Both  they  and  C. 
A.  P.  are  guilty  of  practicing  a  double  stand- 
ard of  conduct.  They  want  to  be  heard  but 
the  voice  of  the  majority  must  shut  up.  Pro- 
test In  an  atmosphere  of  rational  debate  and 
calm  deliberation  Is  apparently  not  their 
baer. 

■There  are  established  methods  for  insur- 
ing responsiveness  by  government.  One  Is  the 
elective  process,  which  h£is  survived  nearly 
200  years  of  American  democracy.  It  does 
work. 

If  you  don't  like  an  elected  official,  throw 
the  rascal  out  the  next  time  around.  That's 
what  makes  government  work,  not  Irrational 
screaming  and   yelling. 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21.  1973 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker- 
Let  All  the  Enemies 
Of  The  Persecuted 
Blacks  Tremble  .  .  . 
I  Am  In  Earnest  .  .  . 
I  WUl  Not  Retreat  A 
Single  Inch  .  .  .  And 
I  WUl  Be  Heard 

These  are  the  words  of  El  Hajj  Malik 
El  Shabazz.  known  to  most  of  this  Nation 
as  Malcolm  X.  In  remembrance  of  Mal- 
colm, on  what  would  have  been  his  48th 
birthday — May  19 — I  now  submit  ex- 
cerpts from  the  speeches  and  writing  of 
this  great  black  American: 

REVOLUTION 

We  are  living  In  an  era  of  revolution,  and 
the  revolt  of  the  American  Negro  Is  part  of 
the  rebellion  against  the  oppression  and  co- 
lonialism which  has  characterized  his  era. 

It  is  incorrect  to  classify  the  revolt  of  the 
Negro  as  simply  a  racial  conflict  of  black 
against  white,  or  as  a  purely  American  prob- 
lem. Rather,  we  are  today  seeing  a  global 
rebellion  of  the  oppressed  against  the  op- 
pressor, the  exploited  against  the  exploiter. 

The  Negro  revolution  Is  not  racial  revolt. 
We  are  Interested  In  practicing  brotherhood 
with  anyone  really  Interested  In  living  ac- 
cording to  It.  But  the  white  man  has  long 
preached  an  empty  doctrine  of  brotherhood 
which  means  little  more  than  a  passive  ac- 
ceptance of  his  fate  by  the  Negro. 

(The  Western  Industrial  nations  have 
been)  deliberately  subjugating  the  Negro  for 
economic  reasons.  These  International  crim- 
inals raped  the  African  continent  to  feed 
their  factories,  and  are  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  low  standards  of  living  prevalent 
throughout  Africa. 

One  thing  I  am  determined  to  do.  is  to 
make  America  practice  what  it  preaches. 


The  time  has  come  for  the  American  Negro 
to  fight  back  In  self-defense  whenever  and 
wherever  be  Is  being  unjtistly  attacked. 

AN    EXTREMIST 

Yes,  I'm  an  extremist.  The  Black  race  here 
In  North  America  Is  in  extremely  bad  condi- 
tion. You  show  me  a  Black  man  who  isn't 
an  extremist  and  I'll  show  you  one  that 
needs  psychiatric  attention. 

EDUCATION 

Education  is  our  passport  to  the  future,  for 
tomorrow  belongs  to  the  people  who  prepare 
for  It  today. 

FREEDOM 

You  get  your  freedom  by  letting  your 
enemy  know  th.it  you'll  do  anything  to  get 
your  freedom;  then  you'll  get  It. 

CITIZENS 

They  tell  us  that  we  are  all  citizens,  that 
we  were  born  In  this  counirv.  Well,  a  cat  can 
have  kittens  In  an  oven  but  that  doesnt 
make  them  biscuits!  The  Black  man  In  Amer- 
ica can  never  be  called  an  American  until  he 
Is  en  loving  what  America  Is  offering  to  even,-- 
bcdy  else  .  .  .  Black  people  here  In  America 
today  are  called  "second  class  citizens"  .  ,  . 
you  are  either  a  citizen  or  you  are  not  a  citi- 
zen. No  country  has  citizenship  by  degrees. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    AND    POVERTY 

Unemployment  and  poverty  has  forced 
many  of  our  people  into  this  life  of  crime. 
As  we  pointed  out,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  the 
real  criminal  Is  In  City  Hall  downtown,  the 
real  criminal  is  In  the  State  House  at  Albany 
the  real  criminal  Is  In  the  White  House  In 
Washington,  DC,  the  real  criminal  Is  the 
white  man  who  poses  as  a  llber.il,  the  politi- 
cal hypocrite  and  It  Is  these  legal  crooks  pos- 
ing as  our  friends  forcUig  us  into  a  life  of 
crime  and  then  using  us  to  spread  the  white 
man's  evils  and  vices  among  our  people. 

BLACK    PHILOSOPHY 

This  racial  dilemma  poses  a  Kerlniis  prob- 
lem for  white  America,  civil  war  between 
white  people  on  the  one  band  and  a  race 
war  between  the  entire  dark  world  is  watch- 
ing, waiting  to  see  what  the  American  gov- 
ernment will  do  to  solve  this  oroblem  once 
and  for  all.  We  must  have  a  permanent  solu- 
tion, a  temporary  solution  won't  do. 

MT  CREDENTIALS 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  divine  man,  but  I 
do  believe  In  divine  guidance,  divine  power, 
and  in  the  fulfillment  of  divine  prophecy.  I 
am  not  educated,  nor  am  I  an  expert  tn  any 
particular  field — but  I  am  sincere,  and  my 
sincerity  are  my  credentials. 

rOROrVE   AND  FORGET 

I'm  not  out  to  fight  other  Negro  leaders  or 
organizations.  We  must  find  a  common  ap- 
proach, a  common  solution,  to  a  common 
problem.  As  of  this  minute,  I've  forgotten 
everything  bad  that  the  other  leaders  have 
said  about  me,  and  I  pray  they  can  also  for- 
get the  many  bad  things  I've  said  about 
them. 

SELF-DEFENSE 

We  should  be  peaceful,  law  abiding — but 
the  time  has  come  for  the  American  Negro  to 
fight  back  in  self-defense  whenever  and 
he  Is  being  unjustly  and  unlawfully  attacked. 

If  the  government  thinks  I  am  wrong  for 
saying  this,  then  let  the  government  start 
doing  Its  Job. 

THE  UNENDING  HTTRT 

The  problem  facing  our  people  here  In 
America  Is  bigger  than  all  other  personal  or 
organizational  differences.  Therefore,  as 
leaders,  we  must  stop  worrj-lng  about  the 
threat  that  we  seem  to  think  we  pose  to  each 
other's  personal  prestige,  and  concentrate 
our  united  efforts  toward  solving  the  unend- 
ing hurt  that  Is  being  done  dally  to  our  peo- 
ple here  In  America. 

ACCENT   ON   YOUTH 

Our  accent  will  be  upon  youth;  we  need 
new  Ideas,  new  methods,  new  approaches.  We 
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will  call  upon  young  students  of  political 
science  throughout  the  nation  to  help  us. 
We  will  encourage  these  young  students  to 
launch  their  own  Independent  study,  and 
then  give  us  their  analysis  and  their  sug- 
gestions. 

ARE   DEMONSTRATIONS  JUSTIFIED? 

So,  again  I  ask,  where  will  all  these  dem- 
onstrations end  and  who  dares  to  say  that 
our  people  are  not  Justified  by  demonstrat- 
ing their  resentment  over  the  injustice  and 
mistreatment  that  our  people  have  suffered 
these  400  years  at  the  hands  of  this  cruel. 
Inhuman  American  white  man.  We  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  our  chains.  We  have 
nothing,  to  lose  but  the  hell  we  experience 
every  day  living  here  in  these  rat-filled  slums, 
and  as  I  mentioned  at  our  rally  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  the  worst  bousing  conditions  In 
every  city  of  America  always  exist  in  the  so- 
called  Negro  community,  yet  the  white  lib- 
erals who  own  these  run  down  houses  force 
us  to  pay  the  highest  rent,  and  that's  who 
owns  these  houses,  the  white  liberals,  yo 
white  friends,  yo  white  benefactor,  yo  white 
buddy  who  Joins  yo  Integrated  organizations, 
that's  the  white  man  who's  yo  landlord, 
that's  the  white  man  who  is  milking  you 
and  robbing  you  and  exploiting  you,  that 
blue-eyed  thing  who  walks  around  here  In 
Harlem  collecting  rent,  trying  to  pat  you  on 
the  back  and  tell  you  how  much  progress 
you  are  making  when  you're  catching  more 
hell  today  than  your  grandfather  caught  a 
hundred  years  ago.  (applause) 

UNITED     BLACK    FRONT 

If  capitalistic  Kennedy  and  communistic 
Krushchev  can  find  something  In  common 
on  which  to  form  a  united  white  front  de»- 
splte  their  tremendous  theological  differ- 
ences, then  It's  time  for  the  so-called  Negro 
leaders  to  submerge  all  our  trivial,  minor 
differences  In  order  to  figure  a  common  so- 
lution to  a  common  problem  posed  by  a  com- 
mon enemy  to  our  people — by  forming  a 
united  black  front. 

If  the  American  government  which  Is  a 
white  government  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment which  is  a  white  government  can  get 
together  and  form  a  united  white  front — 
then  It  Is  time  for  you  and  me,  time  for  us 
to  forget  our  little  differences  and  in  some 
way  try  to  find  how  we  can  form  a  united 
black  front.  When  you  see  the  white  man 
forming  a  united  white  front,  he's  forming 
that  front  against  a  common  enemy,  an 
enemy  that's  common  enemy  to  them,  and 
that  enemy  Is  not  considered  by  them  as 
white. 

Eulogy  to  Malcolm  X 
The  following  Is  the  eulogy  delivered  by 
actor -director-writer     Ossle     Davis     at     the 
funeral  of  Malcolm  X. 

EL    HAJJ    MALIK    CL    SHABAZZ 

Here — at  this  final  hour.  In  this  quiet  place 
Harlem  has  come  to  bid  a  fond  farewell  to 
one  of  its  brightest  hopes — extinguished  now, 
and  gone  from  us  forever. 

For  Harlem  is  where  he  worked  and  where 
he  struggled  and  fought — his  home  of  homes, 
where  his  heart  was,  and  where  his  people 
are — and  it  Is  therefore  most  fitting  that  we 
meet  once  again — in  Harlem — to  share  these 
last  moments  with  him. 

For  Harlem  has  ever  been  gracious  to  those 
who  have  loved  her,  have  fought  for  her,  and 
have  defended  her  honor  even  to  the  death. 
It  is  not  in  the  memory  of  man  that  this  be- 
leaguered, unfortunate  but  nonetheless  proud 
community  has  found  a  braver,  more  gallant 
young  champion  than  this  Afro-American 
who  lies  before  us — unconquered  still. 

I  saw  the  word  again,  as  he  would  want 
me  to:  Afro- American — Afro-American  Mal- 
colm, who  was  a  master,  was  most  meticulous 
In  his  use  of  words.  Nobody  knew  better  than 
he  the  power  words  have  over  the  minds  of 
men.  Malcolm  had  stopped  being  a  "Negro" 
years  ago.  It  had  become  too  small,  too  puny. 
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to  weak  a  word  for  him.  Malcolm  was  bigger 
than  that.  Malcolm  had  become  an  Afro- 
American  and  he  wanted — so  desperately — 
that  we,  that  all  his  people  would  become 
Afro-Americans  too. 

There  are  those  who  will  consider  It  their 
duty,  as  friends  of  the  Negro  people,  to  tell 
us  to  revile  him,  to  flee,  even  from  the  pres- 
ence of  his  memory,  to  save  ourselves  by  writ- 
ing him  out  of  the  history  of  our  tubulent 
times. 

Many  will  ask  what  Harlem  finds  to  honor 
in  this  stormy,  controversial  and  bold  young 
captain — and  we  will  smile. 

Many  will  say  turn  away!  away  from  this 
man,  for  he  Is  not  a  man  but  a  demon,  a 
monster,  a  subverter  and  an  enemy  of  the 
black  man — and  we  will  smile. 

They  will  say  that  he  is  of  hate — a  fanatic, 
a  racist — who  can  only  bring  evil  to  the  cause 
for  which  you  struggle !  \^ 

And  we  win  answer  and  say  unto  them: 
Did  you  ever  talk  to  Brother  Malcolm?  Did 
you  ever  touch  him,  or  have  him  smile  at 
you?  Did  you  ever  really  listen  to  him?  Did 
he  ever  do  a  mean  thing?  Was  he  ever  him- 
self associated  with  violence  or  any  public 
disturbance?  For  If  you  did  you  would  know 
him.  And  If  you  knew  him  you  would  know 
why  we  must  honor  him:  Malcolm  was  otir 
manhood,  our  living,  black  manhood!  This 
was  his  meaning  to  his  people.  And,  In  hon- 
oring him,  we  honor  the  best  In  ourselves. 

Last  year,  from  Africa,  he  wrote  these  words 
to  a  friend:  "My  Journey"  he  says,  "Is  almost 
ended,  and  I  have  a  much  broader  scope  than 
when  I  started  out,  which  I  believe  wUl  add 
new  life  and  dimension  to  our  struggle  for 
freedom  and  honor,  and  dignity  In  the  States. 
I'm  writing  these  things  so  that  you  will 
know  for  a  fact  that  tremendous  sympathy 
and  support  we  have  among  the  African 
States  for  our  Human  Rights  struggle.  The 
main  thing  Is  that  we  keep  a  United  Front 
wherein — our  most  valuable  time  and  energy 
will  not  be  wasted  fighting  each  other." 

However  much  we  may  have  differed  with 
him — or  with  each  other  about  him  and  his 
value  as  a  man,  let  his  going  from  us  serve 
only  to  bring  us  together,  now.  Consigning 
these  mortal  remains  to  earth,  the  common 
mother  of  all,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
what  we  place  In  the  ground  is  no  more  now 
a  man — but  a  seed — which  after  the  winter 
of  our  discontent — will  come  forth  again  to 
meet  us.  And  we  will  know  him  then  for 
what  he  was  and  is — a  Prince — our  own  black 
shining  Prince! — who  didn't  hesitate  to  die, 
because  he  loved  us  so. 

FINAL    WORDS 

Malcolm  said  he  believed  that  the  white 
man  "will  make  use  of  me  dead,  as  he  has 
meide  use  of  me  alive,  as  a  convenient  sym- 
bol of  'hatred' — and  that  will  help  him  to 
escape  facing  the  truth  that  all  I  have  been 
doing  Is  holding  up  a  mirror  to  reflect,  to 
show  the  history  of  unspeakable  crimes  that 
his  race  has  committed  against  my  race." 

"As-Alaikum-Salaam."  "Peace  also  unto 
you."— Malcolm  X  1925-1965 


THE   ADMINISTRATION  FAILS 
VETERANS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  'WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  comments  from  media  in  my  district 
on  problems  of  concern  to  us  all.  The 
first,  from  WOR-TV  in  New  York,  in- 
volves tlje  failure  and  shortsightedness 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  in  its 
policies  toward  Vietnam  Veterans.  The 
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administration,  despite  its  overblown 
rhetoric,  has  failed  to  meet  the  many 
needs  of  the  thousands  of  men,  not  only 
in  New  York  City,  but  all  over  our  coun- 
try, 'Rho  gave  so  much  time  and  dedica- 
tion and  service  to  our  Nation.  The  WOR 
editorial  is  eloquent  in  pointing  that  out. 

The  second  item,  an  editorial  from  the 
Long  Island  Police  News,  refers  to  a  more 
localized  problem,  but  one  that  certainly 
has  national  implications.  I  am  referring 
to  the  announced  closing  of  the  St.  Al- 
bans iraval  Hospital  in  Queens.  That  hos- 
pital, a  modem,  efficient  facility,  is  ca- 
pable of  alleviating  the  suffering  of  thou- 
sands of  our  Veterans  and  active  serv- 
ice personnel,  but  in  the  name  of  false 
economy  the  Defense  Department  is  seek- 
ing to  halt  its  operation.  That  approach 
is  neither  sound  nor  humane.  The  only 
answer  is  an  immediate  transfer  of  the 
hospital  to  the  .jurisdiction  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  two  editorials  are  printed  below: 
WOR  TV  Editorial — April  19,  1973 

Despite  claims  by  the  President,  the  fed- 
eral government's  response  to  the  needs  of 
Viet  Nam  veterans  has  been  Insensitive  and 
Inadequate. 

The  freezing  of  funds  under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Employment  Act  has  had  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  opportunities  for  veterans. 
More  than  fllteen  percent  of  the  one  quarter 
million  veterans  in  the  New  York  City  area 
are  _y^mployed.  More  than  seventy-five 
hundred  of  them  are  on  public  assistance. 

Present  educational  benefits  fall  far  short 
of  those  offered  veterans  of  earlier  wars.  Last 
year.  Congress  appropriated  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  to  help  colleges  provide  programs 
for  returning  veterans.  The  Administration 
has  now  Impounded  those  funds. 

The  problem  of  drug  abuse  has  affected 
countless  veterans  at  all  levels  of  the  mili- 
tary. Those  accused  of  drug  use  are  denied 
honorable  discharges,  and  so  the  Veterans' 
Administration  turns  away  those  who  need 
drug  rehabilitation  the  most. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  emergency  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  our  returned  veterans.  Vet- 
erans programs  should  be  exempt  from  the 
budget  cutbacks  proposed  by  the  President. 
Impounded  funds  for  veterans  educational 
programs  should  be  released  immediately. 
And  the  burden  of  meeting  our  veterans' 
needs  should  certainly  not  be  left  to  the 
states  and  cities,  as  might  well  happen  under 
present  revenue  sharing  formulas. 

As  we  said  in  an  earlier  editorial,  failure 
to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  veter- 
ans, suggests  that  the  svstem  they  were  sent 
to  defend,  really  doesn't  give  a  damn. 


[From  the  Long  Island  Police  News.  Apr.  19, 

19731 

VA  Should  Make  a  Move 

There  are  too  many  Veterans  out  here  on 
Long  Island,  pxartlcularly  paraplegic  and 
quadraple{;lCo.  who  must  go  trucking  Into 
the  Bronx  and  Manhattan,  for  out-patient 
treatment.  This  newspaper  strongly  urges  all 
Veteran's  Organizations:  .American  Legion, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  Navy  League.  Marine  Corps 
League,  to  name  Ju.st  a  few  of  many,  to  have 
their  responsible  elected  County  and  State 
Commanders  .md  Commandants  exert  every 
pressure  po£s'b''e  to  helt>  turn  the  United 
States  Naval  Hrsnital.  St.  Albans,  Queens. 
Into  a  Veteran's  Hospital. 

The  help  that  it  will  provide  for  our  wound- 
ed and  disabled  personnel  Is  academic.  It 
wotild  also  create  jobs — and  if  the  move  is 
to  be  considered  In  the  realm  of  economics 
it  will  save  millions  of  dollars  that  would 
otherwise  be  used  for  presently  contemplated 
"New"  .  .  .  slap  some  p>alnt  on  It,  staff  It, 
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and  let's  open  the  doors  to  thousands  of 
Veterans  who  now  must  rely  on  friends, 
neighbors  and  loved  ones  who  must  now 
travel  to  under-staffed  and  over-crowded  Vet- 
eran's Hospitals  located  In  the  city  proper. 

Most  of  these  "Joes"  did  not  hesitate  to 
travel  10.000  miles  when  their  country  called, 
and  there  Is  no  necessity  In  this  day  and  age, 
for  their  mothers  and  fathers,  wives  and 
sweethearts  to  have  to  place  their  wheel 
chairs  In  the  trunks  of  cars,  and  be  required 
to  go  to  the  Bronx  for  treatment  and  annual 
check-ups. 

Now  Is  not  the  time  for  talk,  but  for  action. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  dates,  of  all  Veteran's  Posts  and  De- 
tachments, emergency  meetings  of  all  Vet- 
eran's groups  should  be  called  Immediately, 
to,  "hit  the  beach"  hard  and  fast  and  Initiate 
demands  to  elected  officials  and  the  Veteran's 
Administration. 


FDA  LEAVES  MANY  QUESTIONS 
UNANSWERED 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed regxiJations  recently  publicized  by 
the  FDA  in  the  Federal  Register  have 
caused  a  large  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents a  good  deal  of  concern.  I  have  spent 
time  trying  to  search  out  the  merits  and 
shortcomings  of  these  regulations.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  then  Commissioner  Ed- 
wards requesting  clarification  of  these 
proposed  Federal  regulations,  and  re- 
ceived a  response  from  him  which  was 
not  fully  satisfactory.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  inserting  copies  of 
both  letters  in  the  Record: 

March  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  C.  Edwards. 
CoTTimissioneT  of  Food  and  Drugs. 
Rockville.  Md. 

Deab  Commissioner  Edwards:  The  pub- 
lication on  January  19.  1973  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  final  order  regulating  vita- 
mins and  mineral  supplements  is,  to  me, 
unclear  and  complicated.  I  would  like.  In 
detail,  your  general  comments  on  this  order 
and  specific  answer  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

( 1 )  Will  the  regulations  bar  many  health 
food  suppliers  from  the  market  because  of 
the  suppliers  inability  to  comply?  Could  the 
regulations  be  construed  to  do  this?  Please 
be  specific  as  to  your  Interpretation  of  the 
regulations  in  each  case. 

(2)  What  is  the  reasoning  for  calling  cer- 
tain vitamins  fabove  150  percent  of  R.D.A.) 
drugs?  Why  should  people  not  be  allowed  to 
take,  without  a  prescription,  as  much  of  a 
vitamin  as  they  wish?  Please  respond  with 
regard  to  vitamins  other  than  A  and  D  to  be 
regulated  when  such  substances  as  alcohol, 
tobacco,  aspirin,  etc.,  which  are  demonstrably 
harmful  In  easily  obtainable  quantities,  are 
not? 

(3)  It  appears  that  the  regulations  prohibit 
possible  true  claims,  for  example,  that  stor- 
age or  cooling  cf  foods  may  result  in  a  defi- 
cient diet.  If  such  claims  are  In  fact  true,  and 
If  such  claims  would  be  prohibited,  what  is 
your  reasoning  In  prohibiting  them? 

(4)  It  appears  arbitrary  to  prohibit  a  com- 
bination of  rutin  and  other  bioflavonoids 
with  vitamin  C.  Would  you  explain  this  rea- 
soning? Are  such  combinations  prohibited 
only  If  nutritional  claims  are  made? 

(5)  How  are  these  regulations  to  be  en- 
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forced?   Do  you  foresee  a  black  market  In 
prohibited  drugs? 

(6)  Does  the  F.D.A.  plan  to  change  these 
regulations  when  new  data  Is  obtained  as  for 
example  In  the  true  claims  aspect  of  the  reg- 
ulations? 

I  look  forward  to  getting  your  response  In 
the  near  future. 
Sincerely. 

Wayne  Owens. 

Food  and  Drdg  Administration. 

Rockville.  Md.,  April  25,  1973. 
Hon.  Wayne  Owens, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Owens:  Dr.  Edwards  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  request  of  March  13. 
1973,  for  answers  to  specific  questions  con- 
cerning our  new  regulations  relating  to  vita- 
min and  mineral  supplements.  Our  answers 
will  be  In  the  order  in  which  you  have  stated 
your  questions. 

(1)  We  see  no  reason  why  "health  food 
suppliers"  would  be  barred  from  selling  prod- 
ucts w^hlch  are  properly  formulated  and 
labeled  to  meet  the  regulations.  The  ultimate 
deadline  setup  Is  December  31,  1974,  which 
would  api>ear  to  give  firms  ample  opportu- 
nity to  make  whatever  revisions  are  neces- 
sary. 

(2)  Your  second  question  relates  to  the 
basis  for  classifying  vitamines  and  minerals 
as  drugs  rather  than  foods.  The  levels  or 
potencies  for  the  vitamins  and  minerals 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  standards  for 
dietary  supplements  are  based  on  the  Rec- 
ommended Dietary  Allowances  established 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences — National  Re- 
search Council.  Details  of  how  these  quanti- 
ties were  determined  and  the  scientific  liter- 
ature on  which  the  Committee  based  their 
conclusions,  can  be  found  in  Recommended 
Dietary  Allowances.  Seventh  Edition,  1968, 
Publication  1694.  Library  of  Congress  Cata- 
logue Card  Number  63-65472.  The  Academy's 
report  describes  these  RDA's  as:  "Designed 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  nutrition  of 
practically  all  healthy  people  in  the  U.S.A." 
and  "The  allowance  levels  are  Intended  to 
co'-er  Individual  variations  among  most  nor- 
mal persons  as  they  live  In  the  tTnlted  States 
under  usual  environmental  stresses.  The  rec- 
ommended allowances  can  be  attained  with 
a  variety  of  common  foods,  providing  other 
nutrients  for  which  human  requirements 
have  been  less  well  defined." 

Expert  testimony  during  the  two  years  of 
public  hearings  on  these  regulations  showed 
without  doubt,  that  the  Recommended  Die- 
tary Allowances  were  adequate  and  sufficient 
for  all  normal  food  uses.  Our  regtUations  pro- 
vide an  additional  amount  of  leeway  by  set- 
ting the  maximum  or  celling  potencies  for 
vitamin  and  mineral  supplements  at  150  per- 
cent of  the  recommended  dally  allowance 
for  practically  all  of  the  specified  nutrients. 
Potencies  of  vitamins  and  or  minerals  above 
the  maximum  dietary  supplement  levels 
clearly  exceed  any  recognized  nutritional 
need  and  are  useful  only  for  drug  or  thera- 
peutic purposes. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  It  would  be  false  and 
misleading  to  represent  these  high  potency 
Items  to  the  public  as  dietary  supplements. 
When  the  regulations  become  effective,  high 
potency  prod.ucts  currently  being  sold  as  die- 
tary supplements,  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able, but  as  over-the-counter  (nonprescrip- 
tion) drugs  pending  review  by  a  panel  com- 
posed cf  outside  experts  In  various  fields. 
This  review  is  part  of  a  study  of  all  over-the- 
counter  drug  preparations  being  conducted 
on  a  categor\--by-cat«gory  basis.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  revle^v.  we  refer  you  to  the 
second  full  paragraph  In  the  right-hand  col- 
umn on  page  2157  of  the  enclosed  Federal 
Register  reprint.  The  contentlo\>  that  all 
vitamins  and  minerals  exceeding  the  upper 
limits  of  the  standards  will  require  a  pre- 
scription is  absolutely  Incorrect. 
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The  potencies  of  aspirin  products  avail- 
able without  prescription  are  restricted  and 
the  labeling  of  these  products  must  bear  spe- 
cific directions  for  safe  use.  In  addition,  we 
have  issued  regulations  requiring  child-proof 
containers  to  be  used  In  the  packaging  of 
such  Items.  However,  we  have  no  more  con- 
trol over  the  number  of  bottles  of  aspirin  a 
person  purchases  and  consumes  than  we 
have  over  the  number  of  bottles  of  a  dietary 
supplement  a  person  purchases  and  con- 
sumes. 

As  you  know,  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  alcoholic  beverages  are  subject  to  the 
strict  provisions  of  the  Alcohol  Administra- 
tion Act  which  is  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Neither  that 
agency  nor  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  any  control  over  the  amount  of  al- 
cohol a  person  buys  and  consumes  While 
our  laws  do  regulate  the  production  and 
marketing  of  dietary  supplements,  we  have 
no  control  over  the  number  of  dietary  sup- 
plements a  person  buys  and  consumes. 

The  laws  administered  by  the  Department 
provide  no  authority  for  the  restriction  of 
the  sale  of  tobacco  products  offered  strictly 
for  smoking  pleasure.  However,  through 
nunierous  public  announcements,  the  De- 
partment has  attempted  to  inform  the  con- 
sumer about  the  potential  dangers  of  smok- 
ing. 

(3)  Findings  of  Fact  Numbers  39,  40,  and 
41  on  page  2147  of  the  Federal  Register  of 
January  19.  1973.  taken  from  the  testimony 
of  qualified  experts,  state  that  the  loss  of 
nutrients  from  the  ordinary  effects  of  cook- 
ing, processing,  tr.-'.n.sportatlon,  and  storage 
have  not  significantly  Impaired  the  nutri- 
tional qualities  of  food  In  the  United  States 
and  "There  is  no  need  or  scientific  Justifica- 
tion for  recommending,  for  example,  the 
routine  use  of  dietary  supplements  of  vita- 
mins and  minerals  to  offset  losses  that  occur 
Es  a  result  of  these  processes."  Further,  "It 
1?  reasonable  to  prohibit  representation  or 
suggestions  in  labeling  •  •  •  of  foods  offered 
for  special  dietary  u.se  b.ised  on  vitamin  and 
ml:ieral  q-ialities.  that  Imply  that  a  dietary 
deficiency  of  vitamins  or  minerals  exists  or 
is  threatened  in  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  less  of  nutrients  which  occur  from  proc- 
essing, transportation,  storage,  and  cooking." 

(4)  FMndlng  of  Pact  Number  3  states. 
"Many  dietary  supplements  include  named 
ingredients  which  are  of  no  value  as  supple- 
ments to  the  human  diet.  However,  many 
consumers  will  ptirchase  such  products  with 
long  lists  of  Ingredients,  believing  them  to 
be  of  better  value  than  products  with  a 
lesser  number  of  Ingredients.  Such  consum- 
ers believe  that  if  an  Ingredient  is  listed,  it 
must  significantly  contribute  to  the  value  of 
the  product  as  a  dietary  siipplement."  Find- 
ing of  Pact  Number  4  further  states.  "It  Is 
E:clentific--!lly  i:iaccurate  to  list  a  dietary 
property  of  a  focd  for  special  dietary  use 
that  l3  of  no  significance  In  human  nutri- 
tion, and  listing  of  dietary  pr.-ipertles  should 
be  limited  to  ingredients  of  significant  value 
and  need  in  human  nutrition." 

The  prohibition  against  combining  Ingre- 
dients of  no  nutritional  value  in  a  dietary 
supplement  (such  as  rutin)  with  ingredients 
of  recognized  nutritional  value  is  necessary 
to  prevent  consumer  deception.  This  ap- 
proach has  been  upheld  In  the  courts  as 
reasonable  and.  indeed,  required  by  law, 
since  these  ingredients  "•  •  •  would  not 
have  been  listed  on  the  label  (or  Included  In 
the  product)  except  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  persuade  a  purchaser  that  the 
product  is  of  more  value  as  a  dietary  supple- 
ment by  reason  thereof  than  a  product  which 
does  not  contain  some  or  all  of  these  Incon- 
sequential ingredients."  United  States  v. 
Nuclomin.  No.  71C585  (2)    (ED.  Mo.). 

Nevertheless,  we  feel  there  is  no  reason 
why  rutin,  other  bioflavonoids,  and  similar 
substances  having  no  value  as  dietary  sup- 
plements, cannot  be  sold  as  foods  as  long  as 
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they  are  not  sold  In  a  manner  which  repre- 
sents, suggests,  or  Implies  they  are  of  thera- 
peutic or  nutritional  value. 

(5)  The  new  regulations  are  expected  to 
be  enforced  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
seizure  and  penalty  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .\ct.  Since  vitamin 
and  or  mineral  products  will  be  available 
either  as  properly  formulated  and  labeled 
dietary  supplements,  as  drugs,  or  as  ordinary 
foods,  we  see  no  reason  why  any  of  these 
products  would  be  black  marketed. 

(6)  In  answer  to  your  last  question,  the 
law  provides  for  the  changing  of  regulations 
when  new  and  valid  Information  supports 
such  change.  This  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Commissioner  on  his  own  Initiative  and 
under  the  authority  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  any  interested  person  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  set  forth  In  21 
CFR  2  and  In  the  form  found  In  21  CFR  2.65. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  F.  Meyer, 

Director, 
Office  of  Legislative  Services. 

In  his  letter  to  me  the  Commissioner 
has  left  many  questions  unanswered. 
The  regulations  appear  to  be  arbitrary 
and  quite  vague.  The  FDA  has  failed  to 
justify  such  tight  control  over  these  sub- 
stances not  yet  proven  harmful  for  hu- 
man consumption. 

These  proposed  regulations  tend  to 
suppress  the  freedom  of  individuals  to 
supplement  their  diet  with  safe  foods. 
After  evaluation  of  these  facts,  and  the 
letter  I  received  in  return  from  FDA,  1 
feel  the  best  course  for  me  to  take  would 
be  to  cosponsor  H.R.  643.  This  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Hosmer,  clearly 
defines  food  and  food  supplements.  I 
would,  however,  be  in  favor  of  a  labeling 
procedure  whereby  consumers  are  made 
aware  that  these  products  may  not  be 
helpful  to  their  diet.  I  believe  that  people 
should  be  free  to  take  these  products 
imtil  they  are  proven  harmful  and  for 
these  reasons  I  support  Representative 

HOSMER'S  bill.  I 


PROHIBIT  FOOD  STAMPS  FOR 
STRIKERS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  15,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  7798.  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Dickinson  on  Tuesday, 
May  15,  which  I  agreed  to  cosponsor. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  exclude 
from  coverage  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  every  household  with  a  member 
out  on  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  hardly  hope  to  im- 
prove upon  or  add  to  the  impressive  ar- 
ray of  arguments  in  support  of  this  bill 
which  have  already  been  voiced  by 
various  Members  of  this  body.  I  endorse 
these  arguments  as  do  the  large  majority 
of  my  constituents,  and,  I  believe,  most 
of  the  American  people  as  well. 

Although  there  are  many  reasons'~^hy 
the  distribution  of  food  stamps  to  strikers 
is  contrary  to  the  public  welfare,  the 
basic  objection  to  such  distribution — a 
practice  of  i-ecent  vintage  but  growing 
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rapidly — is  that  it  upsets  the  balance  in 
collective-bargaining  relationships  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  It 
stiengthens  the  union's  position,  and  in 
so  doing  tends  to  produce  higher  wage 
settlements  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  and  consequently,  results  in  higher 
prices  to  the  general  consuming  public — 
all  this  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
taxpayer,  who  is  paying  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  When  negotiations  fail 
and  a  strike  is  called,  the  Government 
should  remain  strictly  neutral.  Lending 
economic  aid  to  either  side  is  not  just 
unfair;  it  is  an  open  invitation  to  labor 
to  take  the  strike  route  instead  of  making 
an  effort  to  settle  peacefully. 

A  neutral  Government  stance  In  indus- 
trial disputes  is  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  Federal  labor  law.  The  importance  of 
such  neutrality  was  stressed  very  recently 
by  President  Nixon,  not  in  connection 
with  food  stamps,  but  in  another  context. 
In  his  April  12,  1973,  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  revising  the  Federal  imemploy- 
ment  insurance  system,  the  President 
stated  that — 

We  must  .  .  .  Insist  on  strong  safeguards 
to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  system  hi  Industrial  dis- 
putes. The  unemployment  tax  which  an  em- 
ployer is  required  to  pay  was  never  Intended 
to  supplement  strike  funds  of  those  engaged 
111  a  dispute  with  the  same  employer  ...  I 
therefore  propose  that  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  be  amended  to  pro- 
hibit .  .  .  the  payments  of  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits  to  strikers. 

Although  the  Presidential  recommen- 
dation dealt  with  unemployment  Insur- 
ance and  not  the  food  stamp  program, 
the  principle  of  governmental  neutrality 
is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Leo  Perils,  community  services  direc- 
tor for  the  AFL-CIO.  has  stated  that 
public  aid  has  become  a  much  more  Im- 
portant source  of  strike  support  than 
union  strike  funds.  The  principal  aid 
programs  to  which  he  was  referring  are 
three:  The  food  stamp  prc«ram,  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  and 
the  unemployment  compensation  system. 
Mr.  Perils'  statement  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  most  Americans  as  they  may 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  fi- 
nancial support  of  strikers  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  strikers  themselves  and  of 
their  unions,  not  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

One  ironic  point  is  that  organized  labor 
in  this  coimtry  has  always  been  a  stal- 
wart defender  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing without  government  intervention.  As 
an  example  of  this  laissez-faire  attitude, 
American  unions  unanimously  oppose 
compulsory  arbitration  for  labor-man- 
agement dispute  settlement,  even  in  cases 
where  work  stoppages  may  precipitate 
national  emergencies.  The  reasoning  of 
the  unions  is  that  such  governmental  in- 
terference would  destroy  the  delicate 
balance  of  free  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween the  only  two  principals  who,  they 
say,  should  be  involved — labor  and  man- 
agement. Yet,  when  the  collective  di- 
plomacy fails  and  war  is  declared — that 
is,  when  a  strike  begins — organized  la- 
bor is  no  longer  opposed  to  governmental 
interference.  On  the  contrary,  at  that 
moment  they  actively  seek  it  and  many 
workers  go  directly  from  the  strike  vote 
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to  the  welfare  office  to  sign  up  for  food 
stamps  and  other  benefits. 

Organized  labor  wants  it  both  ways — 
they  want  the  Government  to  stay  out  of 
it  when  things  are  going  labor's  way,  but 
they  want  Government  help  at  the  first 
sign  that  labor  is  in  trouble.  The  desire 
to  eat  one's  cake  and  still  have  it  may 
well  be  a  human  failing  with  which  we 
can  all  identify,  but  that  is  why  we  have 
laws  and  lawmakers — to  protect  the  gen- 
eral puolic  against  the  inequities  which 
would  otherwise  arise  from  the  im- 
checked  expression  of  such  human 
failing. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  grown 
tremendously  in  very  recent  years  as  a 
welfare  benefit  to  strikers.  This  was 
amply  documented  in  the  statements 
made  on  the  floor  of  this  House  last 
week,  on  May  15.  As  fcKXi  stamp  distribu- 
tion to  strikers  has  been  rapidly  expand- 
ing, the  general  public  has  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  danger  and  in- 
creasingly alarmed  and  congressional 
concern  has  mounted. 

Twice  during  the  92d  Congress  efiforts 
were  made  to  deny  food  stamps  for 
strikers;  both  times  the  efiforts  were  de- 
feated. In  June  1971,  an  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  1972  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill  which  would  have  denied  food 
stamps  for  strikers  was  turned  back  by  a 
172  to  225  rollcall  vote.  Again  in  June 
1972  a  similar  amendment,  this  one  at- 
tached to  the  fiscal  1973  agricultiu-al  ap- 
propriations bill,  was  defeated,  by  a  180 
to  199  vote. 

I  believe  that  the  facts,  as  they  become 
better  known  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Congress,  will  cause  a  reversal  of  these 
votes,  and  that  the  Food  Stamp  Act  will 
be  amended.  I  hope  that  this  will  hap- 
pen in  the  93d  Congress. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  in  1971,  is  intended  to  "permit 
low-income  households  to  purchase  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  through  nor- 
mal channels  of  trade."  It  is  not  intended 
to  subsidize  strikes.  That  is  the  basic 
issue,  all  the  rest  is  commentary. 


NO    ABANDONMENT    OF    CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
in  the  media  and  even  some  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
have  been  advocating  courses  of  action 
which  would  result  in  the  abondonment 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  There  have 
been  calls  for  total  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  and  military-  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  China,  reexamination  of  the 
U.S.-ROC  Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  and 
repeal  of  the  Formosa  Resolution.  Nu- 
merous newspaper  articles  have  pushed 
the  theme  that  the  Free  Chinese  will 
eventually  become  part  of  Communist 
China.  These  same  articles  proclaim  that 
perhaps  Taiwan  and  the  other  Free  Chi- 
nese Islands — including  the  Pescadores, 
Quemoy,  and  Matsu — may  be  given  some 
t.\-pe  of  semi-autonomous  status  under 
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the  Communist  rule.  Of  course,  there  is 
never  mentioned  any  other  region  under 
Communist  control  that  enjoys  such 
status  in  more  than  name  only.  And  with 
good  reason  no  such  mention  is  made — 
because  in  reality  there  are  no  such  au- 
tonomous regions. 

However,  there  is  also  another  point 
to  be  raised  in  this  regard.  The  promul- 
gation of  Free  Chinese  absorption  by 
the  mainland  theories  serve  to  imdercut 
American  support  of  the  Free  Chinese. 
The  uew  becomes,  "Why  should  we  sup- 
port Free  China  if  they  are  only  going 
to  join  the  CommunLst  Chinese  in  the 
next  5  to  10  years.'"  And  if  absorption 
by  the  mainland  is  the  desire  of  the 
Free  Chinese  there  would  be  good  reason 
for  the  acceptance  of  such  view.  But  there 
is  no  such  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Free 
Chinese.  In  the  words  of  the  ROC's  Pre- 
mier Chaing  Ching-Kuo: 

Let  me  give  yon  my  word  of  honor  that 
we  will  never  enter  into  any  negotiations 
with  the  Chinese  Communists.  Our  decLslon 
In  this  respect  is  not  based  on  political  dis- 
pute or  personal  grudges.  It  is  a  inatter  of 
life  or  death. 

The  Free  Chinese  make  themselves 
clear  as  the  above  quotation  shows.  They 
are  not  interested  in  becoming  part  of 

the  "Mainland."  They  are  interested  in 

their  own  further  development  as  a  free 
country,  to  improve  their  citizens'  lives 

anotb  .serve  as  a  successful  example  for 

other  developing  countries. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  those  who, 

under  various  guises,  are  arguing  for 

abandoning  Free  China  in  return  for 
promised  closer  relations  with  Oommu- 
nist  China.  Such  a  delusion  would  be 
tragic  indeed.  The  exchange  of  Free 
China  for  Red  Cluna  would  be  no  bar- 
gain. Relations  between  free  nations 
should  not  be  compromised  by  faint 
hopes  of  gain  with  totalitarian  states. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
the  progress  of  Free  China  is  phenom- 
enal. One  can  only  speculate  on  what 
the  progress  of  the  whole  mainland 
would  have  been  by  now  if  it  too  were 
free.  I  support  our  friends,  the  Free 
Chinese,  and  urge  our  Government  to  do 
nothing  which  would  compromise  their 
continuing  free  existence. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gordon 
C.  Baker,  a  distinguished  senior  citizen 
leader  and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  re- 
cently wrote  an  article  which  I  feel 
deserves  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

HLs  article  points  out  an  Inequity  in 
existing  social  security  law.  Our  older 
citizens  over  65  who  are  either  forced 
to  continue  working  to  supplement  so- 
cial security  benefits — or  who  do  not 
wish  to  retire — are  being  penalized  by  a 
requirement  to  continue  paying  social 
security  taxes  on  earned  Income. 

Again   this   year,   I   have   introduced 
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legislation  which  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  and  provide  a  full 
exemption  to  those  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  65,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  publicly  thank  Gor- 
don Baker  for  his  support  of  this  meas- 
lu-e  and  his  determined  efforts  over  the 
past  few  years  to  have  it  enacted  into 
law. 

The  article  follows : 

Tax  Relief  for  the  Elderly 
How  many  people  realize  that  people  over 
age  65  still  have  to  pay  Social  Security  tax 
on  any  earned  income  whether  or  not  they 
are  being  paid  Social  Security?  When  this 
question  has  been  put  to  groups  of  people, 
not  one  in  a  hundred  is  aware  of  this  injus- 
tice unless  they  happen  to  be  an  employer  of 
such  people  or  are  self-employed  themselves. 
Without  attempting  to  be  actuarially  pre- 
cise, there  are  some  200  million  people  in  the 
United  States  of  which  13  "c  are  alleged  to  be 
age  65  or  more.  Of  this  13 'r.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  6'^c-T7c  are  adequate  retired 
executive  types  who  don't  pretend  to  work. 
Of  the  remaining  6'c-7%,  it  is  also  reason- 
able to  assume  that  half  or  more  are  physi- 
cally incapable  of  work. 

This  leaves  say  3';  who  either  have  to 
supplement  Social  Security,  small  pensions, 
and  other  savings  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether or  are  professional  types  whose  con- 
tinued activity   Is  a  positive  asset  to  society, 

the  economy  of  the  community  and  country, 

and  themselves- 

Most  of  said  3^c  have  paid  Into  Social  Se- 
curity Since  Us  inception  over  thlrty-flve 
years  ago  and  now  not  only  cannot  draw  on 

it  but  have  to  continue  paying  taxes  for  It 
while,  every   nnonth   they  live,  they  diminish 

the  Federal  Government's  liability  to  provide 

what  has  been  bought  and  paid  for  only  be- 
cause they  refuse  to  vegetate  in  an  economic 
sense,  cannot  aSord  to  do  so,  or  still  have 
valuable  skills  or  services  to  provide. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  such  an 
injustice  crept  Into  the  original  law  Incognito 
but  any  administration  that  allows  it  to  con- 
tinue is  guilty  of  nothing  less  than  financial 
rape  of  its  senior  citizens. 

Two  Bills  were  introduced  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress to  correct  this  Injustice  by  Hon.  John 
W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  and  Hon.  Barber  B. 
Conable  of  New  York  but  both  died  In  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  the  92nd 
Congress,  both  gentlemen  submitted  similar 
bills  and  were  Joined  by  Hon.  Jack  P.  Kemp 
of  New  York  and  those  suffered  the  same 
fate.  In  the  93rd  Congress,  Mr.  Kemp  has  al- 
ready Introduced  No.  HR-3444. 

Possibly,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Byrnes  said  It  all  in 
the  fewest  words  when  lie  stated,  "I^esent 
law  makes  the  working  oldster  a  two-time 
loser;  under  the  law,  a  person  working  past 
65  has  his  Social  Security  benefits  reduced 
or  eliminated  and  also  pays  the  tax". 

The  present  law  literally  persecutes  all 
classes  of  the  working  elderly  who  are.  In 
reality,  a  small  minority  actually  being 
"penalty-taxed"  by  the  huge  majority.  The 
problem  is  totally  non-partisan,  non-regional, 
and  non-senslcal  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
every  month  an  oldster  lives,  -^je  or  she 
diminishes  a  government  responsibility  that 
has  already  been  paid  for  and  thus  con- 
stitutes a  "penalty"  for  either  living  too  long 
or  remaining  useful.  It  affects  the  part-time 
janitor  of  the  crossroads  country  church,  the 
charwoman,  the  farmer,  the  small  business- 
man, or  the  professional. 

fXhls  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  only  to  the 
present  oldsters  because  the  only  way  the 
yoVnger  and  middle-aged  can  avoid  a  simi- 
lar fate  is  to  die  off  or  get  this  obnoxious  law 
changed.  Write  your  own  Congressmen  and 
Senators! 

The  present  law  is  not  only  unfair — It  is 
downright  dishonest. 
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OFFSHORE  OIL  DRILLING  IN  THE 
ATLANTIC— A  REASONED  DISCUS- 
SION 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
my  continuing  concern  with  the  prospect 
of  opening  up  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for 
offshore  oil  drilling  and  because  there  is 
much  current  discussion  about  an  energy 
crisis,  it  is  gratifying  to  occasionally 
come  across  voices  of  reason  on  these 
subjects. 

Although  we  have  differed  in  the  past 
on  some  issues,  Newsday,  Long  Island's 
most  widely  read  daily  newspaper,  re- 
cently, May  20,  1973,  offered  an  excellent 
editorial  discussing  the  prospect  of  off- 
shore drilling  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
alternatives  thereto. 

I  foimd  it  a  sensible,  forward-looking 
comment  on  the  problems  tlie  people  of 
the  entire  Atlantic  coast  might  soon  face 
if  confronted  with  the  question  of  "to 
drill  or  not  to  drill." 

Because    I    have    been    attempting    to 

make  many  of  the  same  Doints  with 

our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  the  News- 
day  editorial  here  in  the  hope  that  other 

Members  equally  concerned  will  find  it 
enlightening  and  informative: 

Power  for  the  FurtmE  (VI) :  Offshore  Oil 

Reserves 

For  Long  Islanders,  the  energy  shortage  Is 
no  longer  an  esoteric  national  problem  Our 
geography  makes  It  a  critical  local  problem, 
one  that  goes  far  beyond  the  occasional  clos- 
ing of  a  few  gas  stations. 

The  seabed  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island  is 
a  gently  sloping  series  of  sedimentary  layers 
like  those  that  yielded  Important  oil  and 
natural  gas  discoveries  off  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  Those  offshore  fields  are  now  supply- 
ing more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  domestic 
oil  production,  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey thinks  the  waters  off  the  East  Coast 
could  easily  match  that  output. 

The  oil  industry  obviously  thinks  so  too. 
It  will  spend  $1,000,000  this  summer  to  ex- 
plore the  geology  of  Baltimore  Canyon,  a 
22,500-square-mlle  area  that  begins  about 
50  miles  south  of  Long  Island.  Georges  Bank, 
about  150  miles  east  of  Montauk,  Is  also 
considered  a  top-priority  area.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  rules  that  the  federal  government  has 
jurisdiction  over  Atlantic  coastal  waters,  the 
Interior  E>epartment  will  soon  begin  to  sell 
offshore  oil  leases.  The  areas  off  Long  Island 
will  b©  among  the  first  to  go  on  the  block. 

They  will  not  lack  for  bidders.  The  eco- 
nomics of  drilling  for  oil  only  40  or  50  miles 
away  from  major  northeastern  metropolitan 
areas  are  enough  to  make  any  oilman's 
mouth  water.  A  relatively  inexpensive  pipe- 
line from  Baltimore  Canyon  could  supply  re- 
fineries in  the  very  heart  of  the  world's 
most  lucrative  gasoline  market.  In  contrast. 
It  will  cost  more  than  $2  billion  to  build  an 
800-mile-long  pipeline  to  service  the  Alaskan 
oil  fields. 

With  the  Interior  Department  already  on 
its  side,  the  oil  Industry  has  moved  Into 
Phase  n  of  its  campaign  to  win  access  to 
the  black  gold  off  the  Atlantic  Coast.  One 
can  hardly  pick  up  a  paper  or  turn  on  a 
television  set  without  being  told  that  off- 
shore oil  could  alleviate  the  energy  "crisis"; 
that  14,000  offshore  wells  have  already  been 
driven  with  only  three  major  accidents;  that 
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the  drill  platforms  would  be  invisible  from 
land  because  most  offshore  oil  is  located  "30 
to  300"  miles  off  the  coast. 

All  of  this  is  true,  but  it  isn't  the  whole 
truth.  The  oil  companies  have  Indeed  sunk 
14,000  offshore  wells — starting  as  far  back  as 
1938 — but  most  are  located  tn  shallow,  pro- 
tected waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  and  even  so  both 
areas  have  suffered  major  oU  spills.  The  full 
truth  is  that  the  industry  has  never  at- 
tempted large-scale  drUllng  In  deep,  open 
waters  so  close  to  major  population  centers. 

It's  also  true  that  the  Atlantic  oil  fields 
that  seem  to  offer  the  best  potential  are  lo- 
cated from  30  to  300  miles  offshore.  But  the 
whole  truth  is  that  the  industry  does  not 
now  possess  the  technology  to  drill  300  miles 
out  in  the  Atlantic.  The  closer-ln  sedimen- 
tary fields  would  be  exploited  first,  eind  that 
would  greatly  Increase  the  chances  of  shore- 
line damage. 

And  it's  true  that  a  derrick  located  20 
miles  at  sea  would  not  be  visible  from  land. 
But  the  support  facilities  needed  to  service 
off-shore  wells  would  most  certainly  be 
visible.  How  many  land-based  terminals  and 
refineries  would  be  needed?  Where  would 
they  be  located?  Is  a  deep  ocean  pipeline 
system  a  foolproof  transportation  system? 
Would  tankers  be  needed? 

The  biggest  unanswered  question  of  all  is 
whether  offshore  drilling  is  really  necessary. 
According  to  the  oU  Indtistry's  own  esti- 
mates.   It    could    take    10    years   or    more    to 

locate  the  oil,  drill  the  wells,  la^  the  pipe- 
lines and  build  the  terminals  and  refineries 
needed  to  exploit  tbe  offshore  fields.  By  ttiat 

time  the  nation  should  be  well  on  the  way 

to  developing  alternate  energy  sources,  and 

hopefully  an  alternate  automobUe  engine. 
It  Is  even  possible  that  sharply  higher  prices 

for  all  types  of  energy  will  Induce  the  public 
to  conserve  it. 

The  energy  shortage  is  real,  and  this  series 
of  editorials  has  pointed  out  many  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  assure  a  continuing  supply 
of  energy.  But  this  is  a  shortage,  not  a  crisis. 
And  it  makes  no  sense  to  attempt  to  alleviate 
it  by  creating  an  environmental  crisis 
offshore. 


A    CALL    FOR    RESPONSIBILITY    IN 
NEWS  COVERAGE 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  an  address  given  by  the 
gentlelady,  formerly  from  Connecticut, 
who  served  In  this  body,  the  Honorable 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  who  appeared  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors in  Washington,  D.C.  on  May  3.  1973. 

I  think  it  imfortunate  that  this  excel- 
lent address  by  Mrs.  Luce  did  not  receive 
broader  publicity.  This  address  is  of  par- 
ticular significance,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains a  certain  objectivity  which  those  of 
us  either  serving  in  the  Congress  or  living 
in  this  highly  political  Nation's  Capital 
cannot  achieve.  It  is  a  statement  of  a 
woman  who  stands  high  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Members  of  the  fourth  estate — her 
husband,  Henry  Luce,  recently  deceased, 
having  headed  Time  magazine  for  some 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  Mrs. 
Luce  herself  having  been  a  significant 
contributor  to  the  literature  of  this  coun- 
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try  and  her  articles  are  still  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  by  those  who  value  in- 
formed and  knowledgeable  comment. 

It  is  also  significant  to  me  that  the 
Honorable  Clare  Boothe  Luce's  state- 
ment, which  is  thoughtful,  objective  and 
balanced,  free  of  hearsay  and  innuendo, 
appeared  if  at  all  in  our  Nation's  news- 
papers in  brief  references  found  only  on 
the  society  pages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
charges  and  countercharges,  to  a  large 
extent  political  and  to  some  extent  par- 
tisan in  nature  appear  consistently  on 
the  front  pages  of  all  the  Nation's  news- 
papers. 

I  would  urge  the  press,  as  does  Mrs. 
Luce,  at  this  critical  time  to  be  at  its 
responsible  best.  The  Nations  press  can- 
not, it  seems  to  me,  on  the  one  hand 
print  articles  by  those  who  have  political 
axes  to  grind  who  call  for  the  highest 
standard  of  moral  standards  and  un- 
questioned leadership  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  who  at  the  same  time,  as  Mrs. 
Luce  states  it,  fail  to  move  the  political 
dialog  to  a  higher  and  safer  groimd  for 
America. 

I  would  ask,  as  Mrs.  Luce  asks  without 
answering — will  the  Nation's  press  help 
to  lead  America,  out  of  this  painful  hour 

it  is  experiencing,  or  will  it  with  the  awe- 
some power  it  has,  mlstise  that  power  by 
adding    to    mistrust    and    suspicion    and 

give  added  currency  and  distribution  to 

the  voices  of  those  opponents  of  the 
President  who  see  this  as  an  opportunity 

for  Vindication  of  their  harsh  judgments 

of  President  Nixon's  earlier  decisions  on 
the  war,  balanced  budgets,  et  cetera? 

I  trust  that  all  of  us  will  call  upon  the 
press  to  act  responsibly  during  this  pe- 
riod. I  include  the  Honorable  Clare 
Boothe  Luce's  address  challenging  the 
Nation's  press  to  meet  this  call  to  respon- 
sibility in  its  entirety : 

The  Honorable  Clare  Boothe  Luce — Address 
Before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  May  3,  1973 — 12  Noon 
When  John.  Knight  wrote  to  me  in  HawaU 
asking  me  to  talk  to  you.  I  chose  as  my 
subject,  the  condition  of  the  4th  estate.  I 
have.  In  these  past  years,  given  a  lot  of 
thought  to  ihls  subject.  It  is  very  dear  to 
my  heart  for  all  that  I  have  done  fruitfuUy 
in  my  time,  all  that  has  been  interesting  Ln 
my  life,  all  that  has  assured  my  fortune.  I 
owe  to  the  circumstance  of  having  been  a 
great  editor's  wife,  and  of  having  lived  and 
worked  among  you  for  forty  years.  Now  I 
thought  I  had  a  few  provocative  thoughts 
to  present.  But  like  so  many  provocative 
thoughts  I  have  had  in  the  past,  they  have 
wound  up  in  Harry  Luce's  waste  basket.  And 
last  night  I  seemed  to  hear  him  saying.  "Look 
dear,  you've  got  to  do  it.  as  a  Journalist,  a 
Republican,  and  as  my  wife:  You've  got  to 
talk  about  Watergate." 

What  Is  tlie  most  obvious  and  unassailable 
fact  about  Watergate?  It  Is,  Is  It  not,  that 
the  press,  acting  in  Its  traditional  role  of 
the  watch  dog  of  the  Republic — and  In  obedi- 
ence to  its  historic  Instinct  for  the  presiden- 
tial Jugtilar — has  drawn  a  fearsome  amotmt 
of  blood  from  the  President,  and  In  terms 
of  ofHclal  accountability,  may  have  destroyed 
the  efficacy  of  the  presidency. 

The  story  of  Watergate  Is  not  ended.  But 
Its  Inglorious  beginnings  give  little  hope  for 
any  but  an  Inglorious  ending.  The  caper  will 
remain  a  catastrophe.  Burglaries  have  been 
exposed,  a  great  deal  of  money — or  maybe 
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not  so  much  at  the  going  rate  of  inflation — 
has  been  circulated  tlirough  dubious  political 
cliannels.  The  power  of  the  White  House, 
and.  It  would  seem,  of  the  Federal  law  agen- 
cies themselves,  have  been  manipulated  to 
keep  these  happenings  from  seeing  the  light 
of  day.  The  criminal  law  seems  to  have  been 
breached  by  men  who  knew  the  law  and 
were  sworn  to  uphold  it.  Politics,  as  we  all 
know  too  well,  can  be  a  dirty  business.  But 
dirt  becomes  styglan  in  its  blackness  against 
the  background  of  the  White  House. 

Few  among  us  can  possibly  excuse  these 
happenings,  .^nd  though  it  grieves  many  of 
us  to  see  proud  heads  roll,  we  certamiy  can- 
not cry  martyrdom  with  any  conviction. 
Washington  is  a  political  city.  Here  blood- 
shedding  and  human  sacrifices  are  ritual. 
We  can  hope  that  the  blood  lust  will  find  in 
Watergate,  a  partial  appeasement.  I  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  that  all  the  watchdogs  of  the 
press  are  Joyfully  licking  their  chops  of  the 
rich  blood  that  they  have  drawn.  To  many 
the  taste  is  exceedingly  bitter.  A  Job  that 
just  had  to  be  done.  But  to  some  it  is  pass- 
mgly  sweet.  To  these,  the  President's  Jour- 
nalistic political  opponents,  the  embarrass- 
ment, the  shame  that  now  envelops  the  ad- 
ministration Is  being  taken  as  kind  of  over- 
all vindication  of  all  they  have  stood  for  In 
their  long  running  war  with  the  President. 

It  Is.  Indeed,  a  vindication  of  their  single 
minded.  Journalistic  pursuit  of  a  story — a 
triumph  of  investigative  reporting.  'The 
measure  of  their  triumph   Is  that  Mr.  Nixon 

has  been  finally  forced  by  their  zeal  to  ac- 
cept the  entire  resporLslblllty  for  what  has 
happened  and  may  yet  happen  to  the  char- 
acters so  far  mvolved.  But  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion: Has  Watergate,  as  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Journalistic  opponents  seem  to  feel, 
vindicated    the    entire    case    against    him— 

his  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war.  and  the 

c«ase  fire  negotiations,  his  challenge  of  thetr 
right  to  publish  the  Pentagon  papers  that 
Ellsberg  burgled:  his  counter-attack  against 
their  advocacy  journalism  in  the  reporting 
of  anti-war  movements  and  civil  rights  dis- 
turbances, his  championship  of  "law  and 
order,"  and  so  on  and  so  on.  all  the  way 
back  to  Checkers,  Alger  Hiss,  and  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas. 

I  do  not  dispute,  if  only  as  the  widow  of 
a  famous  Journalist  who  was  no  stranger 
himself  to  advocacy  Journalism,  the  smcerlty 
of  those  who  believe  that  Watergate  raises 
the  legitimate  question  of  the  President's 
Judgment  of  men.  and  to  the  extent  this 
Judgment  has  proved  poor  it  is  bound  to 
weaken  the  country's  faith  In  his  leadership. 
But  does  this  mean  that  his  policies  have  In 
one  fell  stroke,  been  proven  as  WTong  as  his 
Judgment  of  the  men  that  he  trusted? 

What  now  do  you  say  about  Mr.  Nixon's 
extraordinary  victory  last  November?  That 
victory  may  not  have  signified  unequivocal 
approval  of  the  AMN.  But  It  was  an  unmls- 
takeable  rejection  of  what  his  opponent,  and 
his  supporters  stood  for. 

Are  the  policies  and  decisions  that  over- 
whelmingly re-elected  the  President  to  be 
retroactively  discredited  because  too  many 
of  his  staff  seem  to  have  been  involved  in 
discreditable  actions?  By  what  logic  does 
Watergate  prove  for  example,  that  Americans 
should  now  accept  the  solutions  to  out  do- 
mestic and  foreign  problems  offered  by  the 
President's  opponent   last   November? 

This  question  will  have  to  be  answered  by 
the  entire  press  If  confusion  is  not  to  para- 
lyze the  entire  government. 

I  have  another.  Is  It  not  also,  perhaps,  the 
task  of  a  responsible  press  to  try  to  explain 
to  the  American  people  what  may  have  moti- 
vated the  men  who  were  Involved  in  such 
an  unbelievably  clumsy,  incredibly  stupid, 
and  altogether  coimter-productlve  and  Im- 
moral Watergate  enterprise? 

The  only  explanation  that  seems  to  make 
sense  to  me — though  you  may  have  a  better 
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one— lies  In  the  wldp  spread  climate  of  mu- 
tual suspicion  andj^mlstrust.  Yes.  even  of 
hatred  that  began  fb"pervade  American  poli- 
tics over  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
By  the  spring  and  summer  of  1972  each  side 
had  come  to  believe  that  the  other  side  was 
being  led  by  fanatics.  One  side  believed  that 
the  other  was  committed  to  a  never  ending 
ruinous  war.  The  other  believed  that  it  had  to 
deal  with  men  committed  to  a  ruinous  peace, 
and  the  radicalizing  of  American  society.  On 
the  evidence,  the  demons  of  suspicion  that 
drove  EUsberg  and  Russo  to  burglary  were 
the  same  demons  that  took  possession  of 
Watergate  burglaries.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
either  bunch  of  burglars,  or  for  those  who 
seek  to  condone  their  crimes  because  they 
sympathize  with  the  politics  of  the  crim- 
inals. And  I  venture  to  suggest  that  neither 
do  the  American  people.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  seek  to  understand  that  their  moti- 
vations which  were  politically  inspired  and 
not  criminally  inspired.  And  then  we  can 
condemn,  in  toto,  the  folly  of  political 
fanaticism. 

Can  a  responsible  press  hold  that  In  Ells- 
berg's  betrayal  of  his  oath  of  secrecy,  and 
his  theft  of  secret  Goverment  documents  his 
political  ends  Justified  the  means,  while  In 
the  Watergate  affair  the  same  ends  are  un- 
justified? Must  not  McCarthylsm  be  stomped 
out  wherever  it  appears  In  our  political  life— 
N  above  all  In  our  ne^vspapers?  If  we  fall  to 
y'  do  so.  the  mlstrusttend  suspicion  that  have 
divided  us  over  th^  long  Vietnam  war  and 
Its  tragic  failure,  will  go  on  endlessly  and 
It  will  become  Impossible  for  either  side  to 
govern  the  country. 

If  a  President  whose  actions  have  carried 
a  majority  of  the  people  with  him  Is  now  so 
crippled  he  cannot  rule,  how  then  shall  we 
avoid  a  disaster  that  must  encompass  not 
only  the  President  but  each  and  every  one 
of  us? 

Consider  that  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  material  prosperity  unmatched  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  while  for  the  first  time  In 
ten  years  we  are  not  Involved  In  a  serious 
ground  wsur,  we  are  nevertheless  slipping  fast 
into  a  second  class  nation  status,  and  at 
home  we  face  agonizing  domestic  problems 
which  If  not  dealt  with  firmly  can  wreck 
our  economy. 

Mr.  Kissinger  In  a  talk  before  the  news- 
paper publishers  last  week  In  New  York 
spoke  of  the  need.  In  this  hour  of  doubt  and 
dismay,  to  keep  that  which  Is  enduring  In 
our  political  policies  ahead  of  that  which 
Is  ephemeral.  The  Economist  of  London  finds 
"some  nobility"  In  that  counsel.  Permit  me 
to  put  It  In  somewhat  less  noble  language. 
Is  the  pleasure  of  soaking  the  captain  worth 
the  price  of  sinking  the  ship?  The  press,  at 
Its  responsible  best,  must  handle  this  del- 
icate and  painful  question  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  Nation.  It  must  move  the  po- 
tHltlcal  dialogue  to  a  higher  and  safer  ground 
for  America. 

The  power  of  the  press,  as  Watergate 
showed  Is  awesome.  Few  and  far  between  are 
those  who  do  not  fear  It.  Don't  think  for 
a  single  second  that  behind  this  stand  my 
knees  haven't  been  knocking  but  I  know^hat 
If  the  press  has  the  power  to  hurt,  e/en  to 
ruin.  It  has  also  the  power  to  heal  and  re- 
store. What  Watergate  may  have  made  Im- 
possible for  the  President  to  do — the  press 
must  now  do — bring  us  together.  Considering 
what  Is  at  stake  not  Just  for  Mr.  Nixon  but 
for  all  Americans  will  the  press  help  to  lead 
us  out  of  this  painful  and  dangerous  hour? 
I  leave  the  question  unanswered. 

The  power  of  the  press  Is  all  but  absolute. 
It  can  be  held  responsible  by  no  person,  no 
Institution  and  to  no  party.  It  Is  Indeed  a 
free  press  accountable  only  to  Its  collective 
conscience.  But  such  is  Its  conscience, 
throughout  most  of  its  history,  that  it  has 
made  Itself  voluntarily  accountable  to  the 
American  people. 
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HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  board  of  advisors  of  Project  Pray- 
er recently  honored  and  commended  one 
of  my  constituents  for  his  significant  and 
substantial  contributions  to  God  and 
country. 

This  constituent,  George  C.  McKay  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  a  highly  esteemed 
and  regarded  friend  and  acquaintance  of 
mine  who  is  most  deserving  of  such  rec- 
ognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  and  thank 
Mr.  McKay  for  his  many  contributions  to 
his  commimity  and  to  his  fellow  man  and 
commend  the  board  of  advisors  of  Proj- 
ect Prayer  for  its  selection  of  Mr.  McKay 
as  one  to  be  so  honored.  The  text  of  the 
commendation  follows: 

Project  Prayer  Commendation  for 
Gforce  C.  McKay 

George  C.  McKay,  fcr  the  past  93  years  has 
lived  a  life  few  persons  can  match  and  many 
would  envy. 

To  this  day.  George  C.  McKay  follows  his 
life's  work  and  pleasures — most  often  one 
and  the  same — which  have  taken  him  to 
the  pinnacle  of  success  In  business  and  for 
humanity. 

Each  day  Mr.  McKay  goes  to  his  office  In 
the  Security  National  Bank  In  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan  where  he  has  actively  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  36  years.  There  he 
keeps  close  touch  with  his  employees,  friends 
and  customers. 

George  C.  McKay  has  often  proven  his  be- 
lief In  the  adage  "The  Lord  helps  those  who 
help  themselves."  With  only  a  tenth  grade 
education.  George  C.  McKay  helped  himself 
by  going  the  extra  steps  necessary  to  attain 
the  highest  In  whatever  he  chose  to  do.  After 
reaching  a  top  level  position  with  the  Kellogg 
Company  he  resigned  In  1936  because  of  a 
belief  that  his  talents  were  not  being  fully 
utlllzed'and  both  he  and  the  Company  were 
therefore  being  short-changed. 

He  put  those  talents  and  abilities  to  work 
as  he  simultaneously  learned  the  banking 
business  and  attained  financial  stability  and 
control  of  the  bank  to  back  up  his  manage- 
ment control.  He  will  soon  complete  his  37th 
year  with  the  bEUik  as  its  Board  Chairman. 

George  C.  McKay  has  proven  to  be  a  man 
of  many  talents:  businessman,  humanitar- 
ian, poet,  spwrtsman  and  philosopher,  to 
name  a  few.  All  based  on  his  sense  of  fair 
play  and  love  of  God  and  people. 

George  C.  McKay  has  consistently  sup- 
ported Project  Prayer  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Board.  Project  Prayer  ex- 
ists for  one  reason  only  ...  to  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  the  right  to  say  a  voluntary 
prayer  In  our  schools  and  other  public 
buildings.  His  counsel  has  been  sought  and 
used  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  McKay  has  written  a  set  of  rules  which 
have  governed  his  life  and  could  well  serve 
others  eis  they  seek  the  most  from  life.  He  has 
aptly  titled  these  rules  "A  Way  to  Live"  and 
Project   Prayer  highly  commends   them. 

Project  Prayer  salutes  George  C.  McKay 
for  his  shining  examples  of  how  to  succeed 
In  every  way  under  our  American  system  and 
Includes  these  rules  In  this  commendation 
for  distribution  to  our  supporters  throughout 
the  Nation. 

A    WAT    TO    LIVE 

If  you  wish  to  live  while  here  on  earth  In 
peace  and  happiness,  the  following  rules  will 
assist  you  In  doing  so: 


1.  Make  friends,  never  lose  one,  as  you  go 
down  life's  highway.  Friendship  bought  with 
friendship  lives  forever  and  a  day. 

2.  Always  believe  In  God. 

3.  Love  and  honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother. 

4.  Be  honest,  not  only  that  you  will  not 
steal,  but  be  honest  In  whatever  you  do  or 
say. 

5.  Treat  your  neighbor  with  the  same  re- 
spect that  you  expect  him  to  treat  you. 

6.  Do  not  expect  to  have  something  that 
your  neighbor  has,  but  be  willing  to  work 
and  earn  sufficient  money  to  buy  something 
similar. 

7.  Do  not  abuse  the  body  by  smoking  or 
drinking  or  by  using  drugs. 

8.  Do  not  swear  or  cuss  which  will  also 
hinder  your  success  In  life. 

9.  Never  do  anjthlng  to  injure  your  neigh- 
bor either  by  lying  or  assaulting. 

10.  Never  destroy  the  virtue  of  one  another. 
With    the   greatest   respect   for  George  C. 

McKay,  the  man  .  .  .  and  George  C.  McKay, 
the  example.  .  .  .  The  Board  of  Advisors  of 
Project  Prayer,  on  behalf  of  Its  three  and  one 
half  million  supporters,  does  hereby  honor 
and  commend  his  giant  contributions  to  God 
and  country. 

Presented  this  10th  day  of  May  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1973. 

Samuel  M.  Cavnar. 

General  Chairman. 


LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposed  budget  eliminates 
all  funding  for  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  series  of  letters  from  some  of 
my  yoimger  constituents  who  believe,  as 
I  do,  that  Congress  should  act  to  assure 
fuU  funding  for  LSCA. 

The  letters  came  to  me  from  a  class  of 
fourth  grade  students  who  attend  school 
in  Keystone,  Iowa.  These  young  people 
enjoy  reading  and  realize  the  threat  to 
both  their  entertainment  and  education 
if  LSCA  funds  are  terminated. 

When  Congress  enacted  LSCA  in  1956, 
its  purpose  was  to  provide  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  the  estab- 
lishment, extension,  and  improvement  of 
public  library  services.  In  Iowa,  LSCA 
funds  have  been  used  outstandingly  to 
provide  services  to  our  libraries  which 
local  communities  could  not  have  con- 
sidered had  it  meant  an  additional  bur- 
den on  property  taxpayers. 

Iowa  organized  seven  regional  coopera- 
tive library  systems  throughout  the  State 
with  a  computerized  system  which  pro- 
vides all  citizens  easy  access  to  nearly 
all  books  in  their  region. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  can  understand 
the  great  benefit  and  value  of  such  a 
system,  especially  to  our  citizens  who 
live  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 
Without  LSCA  aid.  the  availability  of 
books  could  be  severely  limited. 

The  Seven  Rivers  library  system  is  the 
regional  cooperative  which  serves  the 


students  whose  letters  I  commend  to  your 
attention. 

Few  of  us  would  disagree  with  the  im- 
portance of  young  Roberto  Glime's  belief 
that  "little  boys  and  girls  need  books  so 
when  they  get  older  they  can  read 
better." 

I  personally  agree  with  Diane  Daniels 
who  says: 

If  you  cut  off  these  funds  there  won't  be 
as  many  books  for  us  to  read  and  the  money 
Is  for  a  good  cause. 

In  addition  to  requesting  that  these 
letters  be  reprinted  in  the  Record,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  •with  me  in  re- 
sponding in  the  affirmative  to  Jeffrey 
Reiss'plea: 

So  could  you  tell  the  President  to  stop 
the  cutback  for  your  library  and  ours. 

The  letters  follow : 

Keystone,  Iowa. 
Dear  Congressman  Mezvinsky:  We  are 
very  much  concerned  about  the  proposed  cut- 
tracks  In  federal  spending.  I  am  joining  many 
others  in  appealing  to  you  to  do  what  you 
can  to  prevent  this. 

We  are  espreclally  concerned  about  the 
funds  for  the  Seven  Rivers  Library  System. 
Several  towns  In  our  district  depend  a  great 
deal  upon  Its  services. 

My  fourth  grade  pupils  have  tried  to  ex- 
press to  you,  as  best  they  could,  their  in- 
terest and  concern. 

We  will  appreciate  your  serious  consider- 
ation of  this  matter. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Mrs.   Leora  Sauerteic, 
4th    Grade    Language    Arts    and    Social 
Studies. 


Please  help  save  the  small  town  libraries. 
My  name  Is  Jodl  Lynn  Demmel.  I  live  In  Van 
Home.  Iowa.  But  I  go  to  school  In  Keystone, 
Iowa.  I  use  the  Van  Home  library  a  lot  and 
like  It  very  much.  Right  now  the  library  In 
Van  Home  Is  getting  books  from  the  Seven 
Rivers  Library  System.  And  other  towns  use 
this  system  also.  They  all  need  help!  I  love 
to  read  and  I  have  a  little  sister  named 
Leanne  who  Is  in  second  grade.  (I  am  In 
fourth  grade.)  My  sister  likes  to  read  also. 
As  I  say  once  more.  Help  the  libraries  In 
smaller  towns  for  thS"  children  and  adults! 
Please! 

YoiuB  respectfully, 

JoDi  Lynn  Demmel. 

I  like  to  read  books  from  the  library.  We 
have  a  lot  of  Seven  Rivers  Library  System 
books.  I  go  to  school  In  Keystone,  but  I  go 
to  the  library  In  Van  Home  where  I  live. 
Will  you  please  help  save  the  money  cut 
back?  We  want  to  help  but  there  Isn't  much 
we  10  year  olds  can  do.  Please  help. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Chbisxt  Geater. 


Please  don't  cut  money  for  library.  I  use 
our  library  sometimes  and  I  need  It  very 
much.  We  won't  get  very  many  books.  We 
get  our  book  from  Seven  Rivers  Library.  And 
we  need  the  money. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mark  Jensen. 

I  live  In  the  country  by  Keystone.  Key- 
stone may  be  a  little  town  but  we  have  a 
nice  library.  I  like  going  there  a  lot. 

I  have  two  sisters  that  like  It  very  much. 

I  like  the  Seven  River  Library  Systems 
books  very  much. 

I  also  go  to  Van  Home  and  get  books  there. 

The  librarian  In  Keystone  Is  very  nice. 
She  Is  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Her  name  Is 
Mrs.  King.  Mrs.  King  also  helps  at  our  school 
library.   Please  help  save  our  town  library. 
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I  like  all  kinds  of  book.  Mostly  Mysteries. 
Every  one  shotild  have  one  book  of  their 
own. 

Tours  req>ectfuUy. 

SUZANNX  HOLST. 

I  like  our  library  In  Keystone. 
I   think   that   little   boys  and   glrlB  need 
books  so  when  they  get  older  they  can  read 
better. 

I'm  In  4th  grade  and  I  like  to  read  books 
too.  So  this  Is  why  I  want  to  keep  the  public 
libraries. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Roberto  Glimx. 
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I  hope  there  Is  enough  money  for  the  li- 
braries In  the  towns  and  cities. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Davu)  Schtjltze. 


I  hope  you  can  help  spot  the  cutbacks  In 
money  for  the  Libraries.  Because  I  love  to 
Read!!! 

Yours  respectfully, 

Oreo  Nabo. 


I  go  to  school  In  Keystone.  I  like  to  read. 
I  go  to  the  Library  In  Van  Home  sometimes. 
Do  you  like  to  read? 
Yours  truly, 

Dabla  Duncalf. 

I  live  by  Van  Home  but  I  do  not  use  the 
library  but  I  want  your  help.  We  are  running 
out  of  money  for  the  public  library.  We  need 
the  money  to  buy  books  from  the  seven 
rivers  library  system.  So  could  you  tell  the 
President  to  stop  the  cutback  for  your  library 
and  ours. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Jeffery  Reiss. 

I  use  the  books  that  come  from  Seven 
Rivers  Library  System  and  they  are  very 
good  to  read.  But  with  the  cutback  we  can 
not  get  the  books  from  Seven  Rivers  Library 
System  so  I  am  asking  you  to  help  by  save 
some  money  for  all  the  schools  Library. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Gary  Braksiek. 

I  live  In  Van  Home,  Iowa. 
I  like  the  Library.  I  go  to  the  Library.  I 
read  the  Books.  But  if  there  Is  cutback  I  will 
not  have  mine  Books. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Tappmeyer. 

I  live  by  Keystone  and  I  don't  go  to  the 
library  but  I  am  going  to  go  to  some  day 
and  would  like  to  see  lots  of  books  and  see 
new  and  better  ones.  Please  help  this  Library 
for  all  people. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Craig  Vest. 

I  live  In  Keystone  and  I  go  to  the  library 
as  much  as  I  can  and  I  like  to  read. 
So  try  not  to  close  up  the  System. 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  Bradt. 

1  like  to  read  a  lot  I  get  books  from  both 
libraries  the  library  at  school  and  the  one 
uptown.  Check  out  a  book  at  least  once  a 
week. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Lynn  Lafleri. 

I  like  to  read.  I  get  books  from  the  library 
at  Van  Home. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Dannt  Linnabert. 

We  have  a  library  In  Keystone,  Van 
Home  and  other  centers.  I  like  to  use  the  li- 
brary very  much.  We  get  books,  records,  films 
from  Seven  Rivers  Library  System.  There  Is  a 
cutback  In  the  money  then  we  don't  get 
books  etc. . . . 

Yours  respectfully, 

Jeff  Parr. 


Please  help  our  libraries  problem  In  Van 
Home,  Keystone  and  other  towns  as  well.  I  go 
to  the  Van  Home  library  that  Is  the  town 
I  live  In.  Please  do  what  you  can  to  help 
us. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Michael  Hanken. 

Please  help  our  library.  I  go  to  Keystone 
library  and  I  like  the  book  In  Keystone  li- 
brary. And  you  can  help  I  hope.  And  I  live  In 
Keystone  too  and  help  the  Seven  Rivers  to 
seen  as  books  and  rounds  and  tapes  and 
film.  And  I  like  the  books  and  rounds  and 
tapes. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Ange  Steinford. 
I  go  to  the  Keystone  Center,  and  I  use  the 
Keystone  Library.  Please  do  what  you  can 
to  help.  Because  I  like  to  read.  And  so  do 
other  kids,  and  littler  kids  would  like  to  use 
It  too.  So  please  try  to  stop  it.  So  we  can 
get  more  books  from  the  Seven  Rivers  Library 
System.  So  we  can  have  a  bigger  place  to  get 
books  and  more  books  to  read. 

Yours  respectfully, 

LORI  EnGELKINC. 


Please  do  not  cut  off  the  funds  for  the 
Seven  Rivers  Library  System  because  the 
library  In  this  town  gets  books  from  the 
Seven  River  Library  System.  If  you  cut  off 
these  funds  there  won't  be  as  many  books 
for  us  to  read  and  the  money  Is  for  a  good 
cause. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Diane  Daniels. 

I  use  a  library  In  Van  Home.  I  live  In  the 
country  by  Van  Home.  - 

Sometimes  I  get  the  Seven  Rivers  books. 
I  like  the  Seven  Rivers  books  very  much 
and  I  would  like  to  read  more  of  them.  I 
want  you  to  stop  the  Congress  in  not  send- 
ing more  books  to  our  library  and  other  smaU 
libraries  In  our  community. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Doug  Kellt. 


I  go  to  the  library  In  Van  Home  where  I 
live  a  lot.  I  really  enjoy  the  books  from  the 
Seven  Rivers  Library  System.  In  Van  Home 
and  the  places  around  It  have  a  lot  of  books 
from  the  Seven  Rivers  Library  System.  I  like 
the  books  from  It  and  read  them  very  often. 

So  please  try  to  save  It  so  that  everybody 
can  enjoy  the  books  longer.  I  hope  you  can. 
Yours  respectfully, 

AsAM  Davis. 


We  have  a  library  In  Keystone  and  Van 
Home  and  I  use  them  a  lot. 

The  library  gets  books  from  Seven  Rivers 
Library  System  but  we  can't  get  them  un- 
less we  keep  getting  money. 

My  name  Is  E>oug  Junge  and  I  hope  you 
consider  helping  us. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Doiro  JtiNOE. 

I  am  from  Elberon,  Iowa  and  I  use  the 
Keystone  Library  and  the  books  come  from 
Seven  Rivers  Library  System.  We  want  you 
to  help  us  so  the  funds  are  not  cut  In  the 
Library  at  Keystone. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ST7SAN  Dvorak. 

I  go  to  the  library  In  Van  Home,  Iowa. 
There  are  a  lot  of  good  books  there.  The  books 
there  are  very  good  to  read.  One  of  them  Is 
called  Black  Jack. 

Yours  respectfully, 

David  Wixse. 
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I  have  b«en  using  the  library  for  q\ilt» 
some  time.  I  would  like  to  keep  receiving 
books  from  Seven  Rivers  Library  System.  And 
I  would  be  grateful  If  you  could  help  us  keep 
receiving  the  books  from  Seven  Rivers  Li- 
brary System. 

Yours  respectfully, 

B1LI.B01X8. 


I  go  to  Vein  Home  Library  and  Keystone 
Library  too.  We  have  6  boys  and  3  girls.  2 
moms  and  2  dads. 

Tour  reasonable  friend, 

David  Dowks. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky,  I  go  to  school  at  Keystone 
but  I  live  In  Van  Home,  Iowa. 

I'm  writing  because  I  like  to  read  the  books 
we  get.  And  I  would  like  It  U  we  could  still 
get  books  from  the  Seven  Rivers  Library 
System. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Debbie  O'Oraot. 

Z  got  to  school  In  Keystone  and  X  like  to 
go  to  read  and  I  like  to  go  to  the  library. 
I  hope  you  help  us  save  our  library.  I  hope 
that  we  will  still  get  bocks  from  the  Seven 
Rivers  Library  System. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Dasla  Vitkk. 


How  are  you?  I  use  the  library  at  Keystone 
and  I  got  a  book  Saturday  there  and  I  like 
the  library  very  much.  I  go  to  Benn.  Comm. 
school  and  I  like  the  school  library  very 
much  too.  Seven  Rivers  Library  System  gives 
us  books,  tapes,  records,  and  tape  recorder. 
I  hope  they  won't  take  the  money  away  so 
we  couldn't  have  books  and  things.  Please 
help. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Jbak  Hartt. 

I  go  to  school  in  Keystone  and  I  like  to 
read  books  and  I  would  like  to  keep  going 
as  we  were.  I  would  not  like  the  library  to 
not  have  nice  things. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Bbookk  Dvakeb. 

I  live  in  Keystone,  I  like  to  read  do  you? 
I  like  to  go  to  the  library  so  could  you  keep 
the  help  for  the  books  high. 
Yours  respectfully. 

Crtstal  Kuch. 


I  live  In  Van  Home. 

I  like  to  read.  I'm  In  fourth  grade.  I  do 
not  want  them  to  lose  the  money  coming 
from   Seven  Rivers  Library  System. 
Yours  respectfully, 

JdT  ENGUUd). 

I  sometimes  go  to  the  library.  And  I  like 
to  read,  the  libraries  all  have  good  books. 
Even  though  I  don't  live  In  a  town  where 
there  Is  a  library  I  can  come  to  Keystone, 
Iowa.  And  so  please  don't  cut  down  on  the 
money. 

Yours  respectfully, 

DXKISK  DVOEAK. 

I  live  at  Van  Home,  Iowa,  but  I  go  to 
school  at  Keystone  I  like  to  read  so  could 
you  help  that  we  can  keep  on  getting  books 
and  not  cut  off  the  money  so  we  can  get 
more  books  from  Seven  Rivers  Library  Sys- 
tem. If  you  can  help,  thank  you. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Rick  Buhrell. 


I  go  to  Van  Home  to  the  library  for  my 
books  I  read  and  I  do  not  want  to  stop  get- 
ting the  books  because  I  sometimes  like 
reading. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Dale  A.  Werninc. 
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from   the   Seven   Rivers   Library   System, 
would  appreciate  that  very  much. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Matt  Pickast. 


May  21,  1973 


I  live  8  miles  from  Keystone.  I  like  to  read 
a  lot.  I  wish  that  we  can  keep  getting  books 
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like  to  read  and  go  to  the  Library.  The 
books  are  good,  too.  I  wish  It  could  keep  on 
going  this  way. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Laurie  Garbers. 

I  hope  that  you  can  do  something  about 
the  problem  with  Seven  Rivers  Library  Sys- 
tem. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Todd  Stautfkb. 

I  go  to  school  at  Keystone.  I  like  to  go  to 
the  Library  at  Van  Home,  Iowa.  I  read  ten 
books  three  weeks. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Ronnie  Jat  Dawes. 


Would  you  please  send  more  books  for  the 
kids  so  they  can  read?  I  go  to  the  Library 
In  Van  Home.  I  go  to  school  in  Keystone.  I 
go  to  the  Library  in  Keystone.  Does  Keystone 
and  Van  Home  get  the  Seven  Rivers?  How 
come  If  the  books  are  overdue  how  come  we 
have  to  pay  for  them?  Our  Keystone  Library 
is  little  because  It^^es  not  have  many  books. 
I  live  In  Van  Horffi!  I  have  three  sisters  and 
two  brothers  and  a  cat  he  Is  black  and  his 
name  is  Mouse. 

Yours  respectf\UIy, 

Connie  Haack. 


COSTLY  DEFENSE  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day 
of  rising  budget  deficits  it  Is  little  won- 
der that  citizens  are  calling  for  economy 
in  Government.  Yet  Congress  has  been 
presented  a  Defense  Department  budget 
that  is  a  substantial  increase  over  last 
year's,  raising  the  question  whether  peace 
is  to  be  more  expensive  than  war.  The 
point  in  debating  the  defense  budget 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  more  de- 
fense for  the  dollars  than  more  dollars 
for  defense.  We  have  seen  in  some  of  our 
social  programs  that  throwing  money  at 
a  problem  does  not  necessarily  solve  it. 
Likewise,  throwing  more  money  into  the 
Pentagon  does  not  necessarily  mean  we 
have  a  stronger  defense  structure. 

As  we  continue  to  struggle  in  Congress 
with  this  issue  that  is  central  to  our  sur- 
vival, I  commend  to  our  colleagues  a  re- 
cent analysis  of  rising  defense  costs  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  This 
analysis  clearly  shows  some  of  the  past 
fallacies  in  our  hardware  procurement 
and  strongly  suggests  that  a  stronger 
defense  structure  will  come  about  not 
only  through  spending  money,  but 
changing  the  system: 

CosTLT  Defense  System 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  serious  about 
finding  ways  to  cut  the  nation's  defense 
budget  without  weakening  the  nation's  de- 
fense should  devote  some  study  to  the  causes 
of  the  unbelievable  rise  In  the  unit  costs  of 
our  military  hardware. 

For  example,  the  Navy's  new  supersonic, 
carrier-based  Interceptor,  the  P-14  Tomcat, 
will  cost  at  least  $13  million  per  airplane. 
The  P-4  Phantom,  which  the  Tomcat  will 
replace,  sells  for  $4  million.  The  planes  are 
BlmUlar  In  performance  characteristics. 


Last  year  Congress  gave  up  on  the  Army's 
new  main  battle  tank,  the  MBT-70  proto- 
type, when  estimated  production  costs  went 
above  $1  mUUon  each.  The  tank  it  was  to  re- 
place, the  Mark  60,  still  Is  being  purchased 
for  $343,000. 

Estimates  for  the  Navy's  new  Spruance 
class  destroyers  now  exceed  tlOO  million  a 
ship.  Just  four  years  ago  the  Navy  esti- 
mated that  a  Spruance  class  ship  would 
cost  960  million.  The  last  destroyers  delivered 
to  the  fleet  la  the  mid-1960's  cost  less  than 
$40  million  each. 

There  seems  to  be  more  than  simple  Infla- 
tion at  work  here.  If  It  were  merely  a  matter 
of  IncreEused  costs  of  steel  and  labor,  other 
manufactured  products,  such  as  automobiles, 
would  have  taken  similar  leaps  In  price.  We 
all  know  that  even  though  auto  prices  have 
increased,  they  have  not  gone  up  in  nearly 
so  dramatic  a  manner. 

The  prime  suspect  should  be  the  systems 
concept  of  doing  business.  Ever  since  this 
method  of  dealing  with  defense  contractors 
was  embraced  by  the  Defense  Department 
In  the  early  '608,  weapons  costs  have  been 
soaring. 

The  systems  concept  came  into  being  be- 
cause much  of  our  defense  hardware  became 
so  complex  that  the  items  required  for  main- 
tenance and  support  of  a  weapon  exceeded 
the  cost,  size  and  manpower  needs  of  the 
weapon  Itself.  The  discovery  of  highspeed 
digital  computers  which  can  perform  fan- 
tastic feats  of  data  gathering  have  combined 
with  a  human  penchant  for  details  to  create 
an  enormous  mountain  of  paper  work  for 
every  defense  project. 

Where  large  weapons  systems  once  were 
broken  into  components,  with  contracting 
done  separately  and  simply,  contracts  now 
have  been  broculened  to  give  total  responsi- 
bility for  a  weapons  system  to  a  single  con- 
tractor, who  must  use  the  magic  words  of 
systems  management  (such  as  "life  cycle 
costing"  and  "maintainability  reliability") 
and  submit  reams  of  computer  read -outs  to 
the  Pentagon  to  get  them.  There  have  been 
Instances  of  contract  proposals  weighing 
more  than  a  ton.  As  one  weapons  expert 
said,  "The  process  of  management  had  be- 
come more  Important  than  the  product  such 
management  was  being  asked  to  yield." 

This  la  the  approach  that  produced  the 
Lockheed  C-6  fiasco  and  Is  being  Implemented 
In  the  Spruance  class  destroyer  building 
program. 

One  of  the  major  weaknesses  in  the  systems 
approach  Is  that  it  seems  to  encourage  over- 
stafllng  of  management  at  every  level. 
Thomas  P.  Cheatham  Jr.,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Grumman  Corp.,  which  is  building 
the  P-14.  once  wrote  in  a  report  to  the  De- 
fense Science  Board: 

"The  country  is  too  fat  at  its  management 
and  administration  levels.  Less  and  less  is 
going  Into  the  direct  and  tangible  good — 
and  more  and  more  Into  the  planning,  of- 
flcialdom  and  rain-dance  operations.  In  a  sin- 
gle expression,  our  overhead  is  too  high." 

Another  problem  with  the  systems  ap- 
proach is  that  It  replaces  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  wltb  stacks  of  meaningless  par>er- 
work.  An  example:  The  manufacturer  of  an 
oil  pressure  gauge  used  on  the  Boeing  747 
airliner  offered  Grumman  the  same  Instru- 
ment for  the  F-14.  The  company  described 
the  gauge,  but  systems  management  de- 
manded more  detail.  Consultants  were  hired 
to  prepare  elaborate  documentation  and  the 
final  proposal  was  nine  Inches  thick. 

As  a  result,  the  Navy  got  the  same  gauge 
as  Boeing,  but  paid  61  per  cent  more  than 
the  commercial  price — plus  whatever  Grum- 
man chareed  for  its  systems  management. 

There,  seems  to  be  considerable  potential 
for  saving  defense  money  without  giving  up 
needed  weapons  if  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration are  willing  to  explore  the  weaknesses 
of  the  systems  concept.  Too  much  paper  and 
too  many  people  mean  too  much  money  for 
too  little  results. 
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CYNICAL  TRICKS  INSTEAD  OF 
JOBS— THE  NIXON  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  califoenia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  major  issue  in  my  campaign 
for  election  last  year  was  the  serious 
unemployment  problem  we  have  been 
facing  for  the  past  4  years.  I  promised 
the  citizens  of  the  38th  Congressional 
District  that  I  would  fight  to  solve  that 
problem,  and  I  ha\e  been  making  every 
effort  to  do  so.  You,  of  course,  are  famil- 
iar with  the  various  legislation  which  I — 
and  many  of  our  colleagues — have  spon- 
sored this  year  as  part  of  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  situation.  And  I  know  that 
you  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  other 
activities  which  I  have  engaged  in  to 
alleviate  the  unemployment  problem  in 
my  district. 

But  every  once  in  a  while,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  see  another  example  of  how  much 
easier  it  is  for  Richard  Nixon  to  make 
the  situation  worse  than  it  Is  for  us  to 
make  it  better,  I  must  admit  to  getting  a 
little  bit  frustrated.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  why  Richard  Nixon 
would  rather  see  people  on  welfare  than 
doing  productive  work,  but  that  appears 
to  be  his  policy,  as  demonstrated  time 
and  again  during  the  last  few  months. 

Gus  Tyler,  assistant  president  of  the 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers,  wrote  an  in- 
teresting column  related  to  this  situation 
recently.  The  column  appeared  in  the 
May  12  issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  News,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  our  col- 
leagues at  this  time : 

Revenue  Sharino  Plans  Based  on  Pouncs 
OF  DivmE  and  Rule 
(By  Ous  Tyler) 
To  help  "cool"  the  cities  that  were  burning 
In  hot  riot  a  few  years  ago,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  pouring  funds  Into  urban 
areas  for  summer  youth  employment  pro- 
trams.  This  year,  fearing  that  President 
Nixon's  budget  cuts  would  mean  the  end  of 
federally  financed  summer  Jobs,  many  cities 
and  private  agencies  pleaded  with  the  White 
House  for  youth  employment  funds.  The 
President's  response  late  in  March  came  as 
a  pleasant  surprise.  He  announced  that  this 
year  he  would  make  $424  mUllon  available--) 
about  $3  mUllon  more  than  last  year.  ' 

"The  outlook  for  young  people  this  sum- 
mer Is  encouraging  in  many  ways,"  he  an- 
nounced. Mayors  across  America  breathed 
easier— untu  they  looked  at  the  fine  print. 
Most  of  the  money  for  the  summer  youth 
program — $300  million  of  It — wUl  not  be  new 
money  but  old  money  already  appropriated 
for  Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Act 
that  provides  for  year-round  public  service 
employment  for  adults.  If  the  youth  want 
the  money  they  wUl  have  to  take  It  away 
from  the  "old  man."  The  decision  as  to  who 
gets  the  funds  will  be  made  by  each  city.  The 
federal  government  has  washed  its  hands  of 
the  dirty  business. 

Republican  Sen.  Jacob  Javits  howled  his 
protest:  "This  Is  more  than  Impoundment, 
it  is  Impoundment  and  breach  of  promise, 
cities  are  left  with  the  Hobson's  choice  of 
firing  the  father  in  order  to  hire  the  son." 

The  "breach  of  promise"  refers  to  the 
promise  made  to  the  mayors  of  America  in 
1971  that  revenue  sharing  would  not  mean 
the  end  of  any  ongoing  programs:  sharing 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  mean  more  funds — over  and  above 
what  the  cities  were  getting  for  a  variety  of 
programs,  such  as  summer  youth  employ- 
ment. 

On  this  "promise,"'  the  mayors  pushed  for 
revenue  sharing.  But,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  put  it :  "Right  now  at  least,  revenue 
sharing  is  promising  little  revenue  and  less 
sharing."  MUwaukee  Mayor  Henry  W.  Maler 
says  flatly:  "The  President  is  breaking  the 
promise  he  made  us  at  the  White  House." 

The  mayors,  however,  are  not  Just  angry 
about  broken  promises,  they  are  fearful 
about  the  coming  civil  war  in  the  cities.  The 
conflict  of  sons  versus  fathers  over  funds 
Will  turn  city  halls  Into  a  battleground. 

What  Is  true  of  the  summer  youth  pro- 
gram is  true  of  dozens — actually  hundreds — 
of  other  programs.  Revenue  sharing  is  be- 
ing used  as  a  way  of  wiping  out  many  vital 
programs  directly  and  still  other  programs 
Indirectly.  Lump  sums  are  given  to  the  cities 
In  place  of  categorical  aids  earmarked  for 
clearly  defined  programs.  If  any  deprived 
group  comes  to  Washington  to  And  out  what 
happened  to  some  program,  it  will  be  told- 
"Go  fight  City  HaU.  We  gave  them  money 
It's  up  to  you  to  get  it  out  of  them." 

As  a  political  ploy.  It's  a  pip.  It  takes  the 
heat  off  the  President  and  puts  it  on  the 
mayor.  If  he  can't  come  up  with  the  needed 
funds,  he — not  Nixon — is  to  blame.  If  he 
puts  up  the  tax— which  he  wlU  have  to  do- 
to  get  the  vital  funds,  he  will  have  to  take 
the  gaff — not  the  President. 

Meanwhile.  In  the  cities,  things  will  heat 
up.  The  various  "tribes"  that  make  up  our 
uptight  towns  will  be  on  the  war  path.  They 
will  all  be  demanding  their  share  of  a  dwin- 
dling federal  appropriation.  Black  neighbor- 
hoods wUl  be  pitted  against  white,  sons 
against  fathers,  working  mothers  against 
those  on  welfare,  ecologlsts  against  educa- 
tors, the  poor  against  the  near  poor  the 
mentally  ill  against  the  physically  handi- 
capped. 

The  Romans  had  a  phrase  for  the  kind  of 
politics  hidden  In  the  present  revenue  shar- 
ing: divide  et  impera.  Divide  and  Rule  So 
long  as  you  can  keep  the  Uttle  people  busy 
scratching  one  another's  eyes  out,  they  wUl 
be  too  blind  to  see  what  the  big  boys  are 
up  to. 
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that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  appending  that  obituary: 
Ex-Representative  Jeannette  Rankin  Dies; 
First  Woman  in  Congress,  92 — Suftracist 
Leader  Was  Onlt  Member  Voting  Against 
VS.  Entrt  to  Both  Woru)  Wars 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  some  of  the 
people  most  responsible  for  some  of  these 
policies  are  among  the  casualties  of  the 
Watergate  scandal.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
most  of  the  responsibility  lies  with  Rich- 
ard Nixon  himself.  And  since  I  do  not 
expect  Nixon  to  change  his  stripes,  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  Congress  will  display 
more  spunk  and  Independence  toward 
future  abuses  of  the  executive  branch 
than  I  have  seen  displayed  here  so  far 
this  year.  This  Nation  can  take  a  lot  of 
steps  backward  In  the  remaining  31/2 
years  of  Nixon's  term.  If  the  Congress  is 
willing  to  let  us  slide  back. 


THE  PASSING  OF  FORMER  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE JEANNETTE  RANKIN 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jeannette 
Rankin  was  one  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  made  a  mark  for  herself.  Her 
accomplishments  are  outlined  in  the 
obituary  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  20.  With  the  thought 


(By  Robert  D.  McPadden) 
Jeannette  Rankin,  the  first  woman  to  serve 
In  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  only 
Representative  who  voted  against  the  na- 
tion's entrj  Into  World  Wars  I  and  II,  died 
Friday  night  at  her  apartment  in  Carmel 
Calif.  She  was  92  years  old. 

Miss  Rankin,  a  lifelong  pacifist  and  one  of 
the  countrj's  earliest  women's  suffragists, 
served  only  two  terms  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 1917  to  1919  and  1941  to  1943. 
But  In  both  those  terms,  bv  an  odd  turn  of 
history,  the  United  States  decided  to  ko  to 
war. 

Her  dissenting  votes  were  consistent  with 
her  lifelong  belief  that  violence  cannot  solve 
human  disagreements. 

Miss  Rankin  also  introduced  the  first  bill 
to  grant  women  citizenship  independent  of 
their  husbands,  and  authorized  the  first  bUl 
for  Government-sponsored  Instmctlon  of  hy- 
giene In  maternity  and  infancy. 

A  Republican  from  Missoula,  Mont.,  she 
rwi  her  campaigns  on  a  peace  platform 
After  leaving  the  Congress,  she  devoted  her 
widely  admired  energj-  to  peace  organiza- 
tions and  women's  activist  groups. 

A    LONG    ACTIVE    LIFE 

Until  her  health  began  falling  seriously 
last  year.  Miss  Rankin's  only  concession  to 
age  was  a  cane  and  a  slight  weariness  at 
seeing  the  ideas  she  had  been  advocating  for 
seven  decades  treated  as  if  they  were  still 
radically  new. 

-There  were  no  consciousness-raising  groups 
to  liberate  Jeannette  Rankin  in  1916  when 
as  the  United  States  moved  toward  war  with 
the  Central  Powers,  the  small,  trim  woman 
from  Missoula  undertook  her  successful  Con- 
gressional campaign. 

"I  knew  the  women  would  stand  behind 
me,  she  said  when  told  she  had  won.  "I  am 
deeply  conscious  of  the  responsibility  I  wlU 
not  only  represent  the  women  of  Montana, 
but  also  the  women  of  the  country  and  1 
have  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  me  '• 

Miss  Rankin  took  her  seat  in  the  House  on 
April  2,  1916.  Four  days  later.  In  the  predawn 
hours  of  AprU  6,  after  months  of  mounting 
prMsure,  she  told  her  colleagues  In  a  moment 
of  high  drama:  "I  want  to  stand  behind  mv 
country,  but  I  cannot  vote  for  war.' 

She  then  cast  her  dissent  tog  vote.  The  final 
House  vote  to  declare  was  373  to  60  Hers  was 
an  unpopular  stand,  and  she  became  the 
target  of  many  barbe.  But  she  contended 
afterward:  "I'd  go  through  much  worse 
treatment.  If  you  know  a  certato  thing  ia  ■ 
right,  you  can't  change  it." 

After  her  first  term,  Miss  Rankto  sought 
but  lost  the  Montana  Republican  nomination 
for  the  Senate,  and  for  more  than  two  decades 
devoted  herself  to  peace  organizations,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Conference  for  the 
Prevention  of  War. 

•Prepare  to  the  limit  for  defense;  keep  our 
men  out  of  Europe,"  was  her  slogan  in  1940 
for  her  second  successful  race  for  the  House 
Many  years  later,  she  said:  "The  women 
elected  me  because  they  remembered  that  Id 
been  against  our  entertog  World  War  I  " 

Despite  Pearl  Harbor,  the  plead  togs  for 
unanimity  by  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen, 
then  a  member  of  the  House,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
his  Dec.  8,  1941.  address  to  Congress.  Miss 
Rankto  cast  the  only  dissent  to  the  338  to  1 
House  vote  on  the  Declaration  of  War  against 
Japan. 

'I  voted  against  It  because  It  was  war  "  she 
said  afterward. 

In  recent  years.  Miss  Rankin  who  never 
married,  conttoued  to  march  and  make 
speeches  for  the  causes  in  which  she  believed. 
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DENOUNCED    VIETNAM    WAS 


She  led  the  Jeannette  Rankin  Brigade  In 
a  massive  march  on  Capitol  Hill  In  Waah- 
Ington  In  1968  to  protest  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
which  she  denounced  as  a  "ruthless  slaugh- 
ter." 

The  following  year  she  participated  In 
moratorium  marches  in  Oeorgla  and  South 
Carolina.  She  continued,  too,  to  write  letters 
and  to  make  phone  calls  and  visits  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  urging  an  end  to  United 
States  Involvement  in  Indochina. 

In  an  Interview  several  years  ago.  Miss 
Rankin  called  the  Vietnam  war  "stupid  and 
cruel,"  and  put  the  blame  on  "stupid  leaders" 
and  a  "military  bureaucracy."  She  added: 
"The  people  really  aren't  for  war.  They  Just 
go  along,  but  war  Is  evil,  and  there  Is  always 
an  alternative." 

At  the  polls,  she  said,  people  are  given  a 
"choice    of   evils,    not    Ideas." 

As  for  women,  for  whose  rights  she  labored 
a  lifetime.  Miss  Rankin  said:  "They've  been 
worms.  They  let  their  sons  go  off  to  war  be- 
cause they're  afraid  their  husband  will  lose 
their  Jobs  In  indxistry  If  they  protest." 

Jeanette  Rankin  was  born  on  June  11, 
1880,  on  a  ranch  near  Missoula,  the  oldest 
of  seven  children  of  John  and  Olive  Rankin. 
Her  father  was  a  rancher  and  building  con- 
tractor, and  her  mother  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire  who  had  gone  West  to  be  a 
schoolteacher. 

Miss  Rankin  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Montana  in  1902  and  went  Into  social 
work,  which  took  her  to  New  York  City.  Here, 
she  Joined  the  suffrage  movement  and  lived 
In  the  Suffrage  League  house  on  East  86tb 
Street.  In  1908-09.  she  was  a  student  at  the 
School  of  Philanthropy  here,  then  did  social 
work  In  Seattle  for  a  year,  before  txirntng 
Increasingly  to  the  women's  movement. 

She  later  became  field  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional American  Women's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion and  chairman  of  the  Montana  State 
Suffrage  committee.  In  1912,  she  took  the 
suffrage  fight  home  to  Montana,  addressing 
the  State  Legislature — a  precedent  for  a 
woman — on  the  subject. 

Two  years  later,  Montana  passed  a  suf- 
frage law.  This  was  six  years  before  that  right 
became  a  Constitutional  Amendment.  Miss 
Rankin  later  said  she  first  ran  for  Congress 
"to  repay  the  women  of  Montana  who  had 
worked  for  suffrage." 

Miss  Rankin  long  advocated  electoral 
reforms,  with  a  view  to  greater  diversity 
among  candidates.  "Now,"  she  said,  "we  have 
a  choice  between  a  white  male  Republican 
and  a  white  male  Democrat."  And,  with 
equal  vigor,  she  urged  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, contending:  "If  we  disarmed,  we'd  be 
the  safest  country  In  the  world." 


WATERGATE  REVEALS  GAMY 
ELECTION  MONEY 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Water- 
gate scandal  has  helped  bare  the  pow- 
erful and  adverse  affect  of  big  money  on 
our  political  process  and  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  viability  of  our  pres- 
ent system  of  financing  election  cam- 
paigns. 

We  have  found  out  that  during  the 
course  of  the  1972  Presidential  cam- 
paign people  v.ho  did  not  want  the  pub- 
lic to  know  they  were  giving  money  to 
a  particular  candidate  found  secret  ways 
of  giving  that  money,  often  with  the  il- 
legal complicity  of  the  candidate's  cam- 
paign committee.  We  have  discovered 
how  that  secret  money  was  used  for  11- 
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legal  bugging,  burglary,  and  political 
sabotage.  And  we  have  seen  how  that 
money — as  well  as  openly  given  large 
contributions — have  resulted  in  govern- 
mental favors :  Ambassadorships,  a  Fed- 
eral Po*er  Commisoion  devoid  of  con- 
sumer representation,  and  tax>^breaks, 
subsidies,  and  beneficent  antitrost  rul- 
ings for  the  wealthy  contributors  of  the 
campaign  funds. 

In  a  recent  Washington  Post  article, 
Morton  Mintz  traces  these  recent  revela- 
tions and  raises  the  question  of  whether 
our  present  system  of  financing  elections 
is  capable  of  eliminating  these  corrupt- 
ing influences.  I  know  we  are  all  con- 
sidering this  question  and  so  I  commend 
Mr.  Mintz'  article  to  your  attention  as 
most  useful  background  on  this  matter: 
Watebcate  Reveals  Gamy  Election  Monbt 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 

The  Watergate  scandal  has  bared  the  green 
underbelly  of  election-campaign  financing: 
laundered  money,  secret  money,  stashed 
money,  political  swltch-hltter's  money. 

Exposures  of  the  origins  of  large  chunks  of 
money  has  beeen  accompanied  not  only  by 
exposures  of  the  destinations — Including 
bugging,  burglary  and  political  sabogate — 
but  also  of  additional  gamy  aspects  of  fund 
raising: 

Foreigners'  money,  tax-free  money,  money 
followed  by  assorted  governmental  favors — 
ambass£wlorshlps.  a  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion barren  of  consumer  representation,  tax 
breaks,  subsidies,  beneficent  antitrust  rul- 
ings. 

These  disclosures,  coupled  with  the  Indict- 
ments of  a  former  attorney  general  and  a 
former  commerce  secretary  In  connection 
with  a  $200,000  campaign  gift,  have  raised 
anew  the  ancient  question  of  whether  the 
American  government  is  or  appears  to  be  for 
sale. 

In  the  present  heated  atmosphere  It  Is  no 
wonder  that,  only  13  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  first  major  election  financing 
reforms  since  1926.  a  sudden  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  need  for  further  reforms  pervades 
Capitol  Hill. 

Should  Congress  legislate  more  reforms, 
such  as  stripping  enforcement  power  from  the 
Justice  Department  and  giving  It  to  an  In- 
dependent elections  commission?  Only  last 
Wednesday  the  Senate  Democratic  Caucus 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  a  bill  to  the  same  effect  was 
previously  Introduced  by  Minority  Leader 
Hugh  Scott. 

Has  the  time  ccnr>e  to  grant  outright  fed- 
eral subsidies  to  lessen  or  remove  the  de- 
pendence of  candidates  on  private  donors? 
Presidents  starting  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt have  urged  this,  without  anyone  pay- 
ing much  heed,  but  now  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  has  endorsed  the  idea,  in  the 
same  unanimous  resolution. 

The  political  fund  raising  practices  In  con- 
troversy are  Illustrated  below,  many  with 
cases  originating  before  a  new  disclosure 
law,  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act, 
became  effective  on  April  7, 1972. 

Until  that  date.  President  Nixon's  cam- 
paign organization  contends.  It  was  not  re- 
quired to  disclose  contributors — a  conten- 
tion Common  Cause  is  challenging  In  the 
coiuts.  Sen.  George  S.  McGovem  disclosed 
his  contributors  months  before  he  won  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination. 

LAtTNDKRBD  MONET 

Early  In  1972.  Robert  H.  .Allen,  chairman 
oif  the  Texas  Finance  Committee  to  Re-elect 
the  President  and  president  of  the  Gulf  Re- 
sources &  Chemical  Co.  of  Houston,  either 
contributed  $100,000.  or  raised  It  In  Texas  or 
over  a   wider  area  of  the  Southwest. 

By  phone  on  April  3,  the  money  was  trans- 
ferred from  Houston  Into  the  bank  account 
In  Mexico  City  of  an  Inactive  subsidiary  ot 
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the  coal  and  sliver  mining  firm.  Shortly,  a 
Mexican  lawyer  for  the  company  withdrew 
$89,000  in  four  bank  drafts  and,  apparently. 
$11,000  In  $100  bills.  On  April  5  a  courier  de- 
livered the  checks  and  the  cash  In  Houston 
to  executives  of  PennzoU  United  Co.  Its  pres- 
ident, William  C.  Lledtke,  Jr.,  raised  funds 
for  the  Nixon  campaign  In  the  Southwest. 

Later  on  April  5,  a  Pennzoll  plane  ferried  a 
suitcase  containing  the  $100,000  plus  an  ad- 
ditional $600,000  in  anonymous  contribu- 
tions— cash,  securities,  a  few  checks — to 
Washington.  The  same  night.  Pennzoll  lob- 
byist Roy  Winchester  delivered  the  money^ 
the  Finance  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  Pres- 
ident at  171  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW. 

G.  Gordon  Liddy,  then  counsel  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President, 
next  routed  the  $89,000  In  checks  Into  the 
bank  account  In  Miami  of  Bernard  L.  Barker. 
Later.  Barker  and  four  other  men  broke  Into 
the  Watergate  headquarters  of  the  Democra- 
tlce  National  Committee.  All  five  subse- 
quently were  arrested  fhd  pleaded  guilty. 
Llddy  was  convicted. 

In  early  January,  the  Justice  Department 
told  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.)  that  it 
was  making  a  criminal  investigation.  Two 
weeks  after  this  became  known.  Gulf  Re- 
sources executive  Allen  requested  and  got 
a  refund  of  the  $100,000.  He  claims  to  have 
given  It  personaUy  and  not  to  have  made  an 
Illegal  donation  of  corporate  funds. 

Last  Thursday.  The  Washington  Star-News 
reported  that  a  federal  grant  Jury  in  Hoyston 
had  that  day  opened  an  Investigation.  Allen 
and  Pennzoil's  Liedtke  and  Winchester  were 
among  those  called  to  testify. 

SECRET    MONEY 

Hugh  W.  Sloan,  treasurer  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  swore  last  October  that  Nixon 
fund-raisers  gathered  in  "somewhere  between 
$1  million  and  $2  million"  In  cash  from  un- 
identified sources  and  destroyed  the  records 
of  the  gifts  before  April  7,  1972,  the  date  the 
new  federal  campaign  financing  law  became 
effective.  During  the  same  period,  Herbert 
W.  Kalmbach,  Mr.  Nixon's  personal  attorney 
and  then  his  leading  fund  solicitor,  destroyed 
his  personal  campaign-financing  records,  a 
close  associate  of  Kalmbach  said  recently. 

One  of  the  secret  contributors  was  later 
disclosed  to  have  been  Robert  L.  Vesco,  for- 
mer board  chairman  of  Investors  Overseas 
Services.  Ltd.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  in  a  civil  suit  last  November, 
accused  him  and  41  corporate  and  Individual 
defendants  of  having  looted  four  lOS-con- 
trolled  mutual  funds  of  $224  million. 

Vesco  contributed  $200.000 — the  largest 
single  cash  contribution  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee got — three  days  after  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act  took  effect. 

A  Vesco  associate  and  the  committee's  top 
fund-raiser  In  New  Jersey.  Harry  L.  Sears,  de- 
livered a  suitcase  contalnlngthe  money — 2,- 
000  $100  bills — to  former  C9mmerce  Secretary 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  along  with  a  message: 
Vesco  wanted  help  on  the  SEC  Investigation. 

The  government  now  says  that  two  hours 
later — at  1  pjn.  on  April  10 — Sears  met  with 
then  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  to 
tell  him  the  cash  had  been  delivered.  At  4 
p.m.,  at  a  meeting  Mitchell  arranged.  Sears 
conferred  with  then  SEC  chairman  William  J. 
Casey  and  his  successor,  O.  Bradford  Cook. 
More  such  meetings  followed.  The  SEC  com- 
plaint, when  filed  in  November,  made  no 
mention  of  the  $200,000. 

On  May  2.  the  Justice  Department  filed  a 
criminal  information  against  the  commit- 
tee— but  not  against  Stans — for  having  con- 
cealed the  Vesco  contribution  from  Congress' 
General  Accounting  OflRce.  The  committee 
has  pleaded  innocent. 

Last  Thursday,  a  federal  grand  Jury  In  New 
York  Indicted  Mitchell,  Stans,  Vesco  and 
Sears  for  having  obstructed  Justice  In  their 
dealings  with  the  SEC  and  the  OAO.  The 
former  Cabinet  members,  who  denied  the 
charges,  also  were  Indicted  for  having  lied  to 
the  grand  Jury. 


STASHED   MONET 

Between  .  .  .  $350,000  and  $700,000  or  more 
was  kept  at  any  one  time  In  a  safe  In  the 
Finance  Committee  office  of  former  Com- 
merce Secretary  Stans.  Included  were  the 
Vesco  and  Allen  contributions.  Some  $235,000 
was  paid  out  to  Watergate  conspirator  Llddy. 
The  Washington  Post  has  reported  that 
those  controlling  the  money  In  the  safe  In 
addition  to  Stans,  were  Kalmbach,  Mitchell, 
then  White  House  chief  of  staff  H.  R.  Halde- 
man  and  former  White  House  special  assLst- 
ant  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder. 

Before  the  law  took  effect.  $350,000  re- 
portedly was  transferred  out  of  Stans'  safe 
to  a  safe  In  the  White  House  on  Haldeman's 
orders. 

In  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  meanwhile, 
Kalmbach  kept  up  to  $500,000  In  campaign 
funds  In  an  account  In  a  Bank  of  America 
branch.  At  least  $30,000  reportedly  was  paid 
to  Donald  H.  Segrettl  to  conduct  political 
sabotage. 

Segrettl  was  Indicted  on  May  4  on  charges 
that  he  fabricated  and  distributed  a  letter 
designed  X.6  damage  three  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidates  In  the  Florida  primary. 
--'  swrrcH-HrrTERS  money 
Early  last  year  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
(D-Mlnn.)  disclosed  the  leading  contributors 
to  his  campaign  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation. First  on  the  list  was  Dwayne  O.  An- 
dreas, a  Minneapolis  Investor  and  soybean 
tycoon  down  for  $75,000  (a  brother,  Lowell 
W..  was  listed  for  an  additional  $25,000) . 

However,  Dwayne  Andreas  In  early  April, 
1972.  contributed  $25,000  to  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign which,  along  with  the  $89,000  laun- 
dered In  Mexico,  went  Into  the  pre-Watergate 
Maml  bank  account  of  Bernard  Barker. 

Andreas  and  the  man  to  whom  he  gave 
the  $25,000,  Kenneth  H.  Etehlberg,  President 
Nixon's  Midwest  finance  chief,  were  members 
of  a  group  that  applied  to  the  comptroller  of 
the  currency  for  a  federal  bank  charter  soon 
after  the  contribution  was  made.  Of  424  such 
applications  submitted  since  1966,  only  12 
received  swifter  approval  than  the  Andreas- 
Dahlberg  proposal. 

After  the  election  financing  law  took  effect, 
Andreas  gave  the  Nixon  campaign  an  addi- 
tional $114,000.  of  which  almost  $40,000  was 
not  disclosed  until  after  the  November  elec- 
tion. 
^©tber leading  political  swltch-hltters : 

Walter  T.  Duncan,  an  elusive  Texas  fi- 
nancier who  gave  the  Nixon  campaign  a 
$305,000  lo.u..  later  cancelled,  after  giving 
Humphrey  $257,000. 

Meshulam  Rlklls,  head  of  the  conglome- 
rate Rapid  American  Corp.,  also  a  former 
leading  Humphrey  contributor,  who  gave  the 
President  an  estimated  $150,000,  much  of  It 
after  the  expiration  of  the  final  pre-election 
reporting  period. 

Edward  J.  Daly,  chairman  of  World  Air- 
ways, gave  $51,000  to  Humphrey,  followed 
with  about  $100,000  to  Nixon  and  then  was 
listed  for  $2,000  to  McOovern. 

John  L.  Loeb.  an  Investor  reported  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  have  given 
$48,000  to  Humphrey  In  the  names  of  others 
although  the  election  law  requires  the  true 
donors  to  be  identified.  He  later  gave  $42,000 
to  Mr.  Nixon.  The  Justice  Department  has 
taken  no  action,  although  the  OAO  reported 
the  apparent  violation  11  months  ago. 

FOREIGNERS'  MONEY 

The  McGovern  as  well  as  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign received  sizeable  sums  from  foreign 
nationals.  The  largest  known  contribution 
from  such  a  source,  about  $220,000  went  to 
the  Democratic  presidential  candidate  from 
Alejandro  Zafferonl,  a  Uruguyan  citizen  but 
a  Callfoprila  resident  who  is  president  of  the 
Alaz»-t5orp.  In  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  He  Is  the 
developer  of  a  synthetic  hormone  for  con- 
traception. 

Two  of  the  President's  contrlbutore  are  the 
subject  of  Inquiries  by  the  GAO  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  because  they  have  ties  to 
foreign  corporations. 
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One  is  Frank  McMahon,  a  multl-mllUonalre 
Canadian  oil  man  who  contributed  In  excess 
of  $80,000  to  the  Nixon  campaign  after  Oct. 
26,  the  final  day  of  the  last  pre-election 
reporting  period.  He  maintains  homes  In 
Vancouver,  New  York  and  Palm  Beach. 

The  other  contributor,  Greek  oil  man 
Nlkos  Vardlnoyannls.  says  he  contributed 
$16,000  to  Mr.  Nixon  In  January,  1972,  a  few 
days  after  disclosure  that  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet  would  be  based  In  Athens. 

The  Navy  awarded  a  fuel  oil  contract  for 
the  Sixth  Fleet  to  Motor  OH  Hellas,  the  oil 
man's  family  firm,  on  Sept.  25.  although  the 
Greek  press  did  not  announce  the  contract 
until  Nov.  2.  On  Nov.  10,  according  to  reports 
filed  by  the  Nixon  organization,  Vardlno- 
yannls gave  an  additional  $10,000.  He  denies 
any  connection  between  his  contributions 
and  the  contract  award. 

Howard  Hughes,  a  $100,000  contributor, 
used  to  play  an  unusual  variation  on  the 
foreign  theme,  according  to  Noah  Dietrich, 
who  was  the  elusive  billionaire's  chief  exec- 
utive officer  for  32  years,  until  1957. 

Dietrich,  In  his  1972  book.  "Howard:  The 
Amazing  Mr.  Hughes,"  and  In  an  Interview, 
said  that  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  Hughes 
laundered  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year  In  bipartisan  political  contributions 
through  a  Canadian  firm  set  up  solely  for 
that  purpose. 

Dietrich  said  that  lawyer  Frank  P.  Waters, 
then  counsel  to  Hughes  and  his  wholly 
owned  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  was  the  primary 
conduit  for  distributing  the  laundered 
money  to  American  candidates  at  all  politi- 
cal levels.  Waters,  reached  In  Los  Angeles, 
refused  to  comment. 

TAX-FREE   MONET 

The  tax  laws  permit  a  person  to  give  up 
to  $3,000  In  a  year  to  a  single  recipient  with- 
out owing  federal  gift  taxes. 

But  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  with 
an  extraordinary  ruling,  made  it  possible 
for  a  fat-cat  political  contributor  to  give 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  a  single 
recipient — a  candidate — and  yet  avoid  gift 
taxes.  The  ruling  did  this  by  the  simple 
device  of  treating  multiple  paper  comiplttees 
for  the  same  candidate  as  if  they  were  truly 
Independent  entities. 

If  the  gift  was  in  the  form  of  stock  that 
had  appreciated  In  value  rather  than  In  the 
form  of  cash  or  checks,  capital  gains  taxes 
also  were  avoided — not  only  by  the  donor, 
but  by  the  recipient  as  well. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  avoidance  of 
gift  and  capital  gains  taxation  amounted  to 
a  legalized  subsidy  from  the  public  treasury 
even  If  it  was  not  so  labeled. 

Moreover,  the  formation  of  literally  hun- 
dreds of  Nixon  and  McGovem  committees 
for  no  purpose  but  to  avoid  gift  taxes  frus- 
trated the  timely  disclosure  of  campaign 
financing — the  primary  stated  purpose  of  the 
new  election  law — by  burying  the  law's  ad- 
ministrators and  newsmen  under  mountains 
of  paper. 

Although  the  Democrats  benefitted  from 
tax-free  gifts,  the  Republicans  were  far  and 
away  the  principal  beneficiaries.  Some  ex- 
amples: 

W.  Clement  Stone,  the  Chicago  Insurance 
tycoon,  who  gave  Mr.  Nixon  $2.1  million  be- 
fore April  7.  1972,  (and  has  said  he  gave  him 
$2  million  for  his  1968  campaign). 

Richard  Mellon  Scalfe,  heir  to  the  Mellon 
fortune  (Gulf  Oil,  banking,  aluminum).  $1 
million,  also  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  law. 

Mllledge  A.  Hart  HI.  president,  and  Thomas 
J.  Marquez.  vice  president,  of  Electronic  Data 
Systems  Corp.,  a  Dallas  firm  whose  chair- 
man is  multl-mllUonalre  H.  Roes  Perot. 

Together.  Hart  and  Marquez  gave  stock  in 
the  firm  valued,  when  the  Nixon  organiza- 
tion sold  it.  at  $224,000.  Each  share,  for 
which  the  donor  had  paid  about  20  cents, 
skyrocketed  by  the  time  of  sale  to  as  much 
as  $60,  congressional  sources  say. 
The    House    Intergovernmental    Relations 
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Subcommittee,  In  hearings  In  1971  on  the 
firm's  contracts  to  process  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  claims  filed  by  Blue  Shield  groups, 
heard  testimony  that  Electronic  Data  had 
made  profits  of  an  estimated  100  per  cent — 
that  It,  its  profits  equaled  Its  costs. 

Witnesses  testified  that  the  firm,  which 
needed  approval  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  con- 
tracts, valued  at  about  $100  million,  had 
violated  federal  regulations,  Including  those 
requiring  competitive  bidding  and  access  to 
company  records.  Perot,  who  made  a  much 
publicized  effort  to  aid  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  North  Vietnam,  has  denied  there  were 
any  violations. 

LATE  REPORTED  MONEY 

Between  Oct.  26,  the  final  day  of  the  pre- 
election reporting  period,  and  election  day. 
Nov.  7.  the  Nixon  organization  received  con- 
tributions exceeding  $1  million.  Each  of  the 
gifts  Involved  at  least  $5,000.  The  law  requires 
a  committee  receiving  such  a  gift  to  report  It 
within  48  houre,  but  the  President's  orga- 
nization reported  none  until  Jan.  31 — almost 
two  months  after  the  election.  This  violated 
"the  spirit"  and  "clearly  the  intent"  of  the 
law,  the  GAO  said. 

One  contribution  of  $100,000  came  from  a 
political  committee  of  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union,  AFL-CIO,  on  election  eve 
after  being  borrowed  from  a  New  York  City 
bank  a  short  time  before.  Several  weeks  ear- 
lier, the  Justice  Department  had  dismissed 
a  prosecution  of  the  union  begun  under  the 
old  campaign  financing  law,  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1925. 

The  larger  issue  raised  by  practices  such  as 
late  reporting  of  contributions  to  a  Presi- 
dent's campaign  organization  is  whether  that 
President's  Justice  Department  will  prosecute 
them.  In  this  case,  a  senior  GAO  official  ad- 
mitted to  a  reporter,  his  agency  did  not  rec- 
ommended prosecution  because  of  despair, 
based  on  ptist  experience,  that  anything 
would  come  of  it. 

His  concern  was  consistent  with  the  af- 
firmative record  of  the  White  House  in  keep- 
ing contributors  happy. 

AMBASSADORS 

Take  ambassadorships.  American  embis- 
sles  the  world  over  are  presided  over  by  men 
and  women  distinguished  by  their  wealth  and 
largess  but  not  always  by  their  credentials. 

In  London,  there  Is  Walter  H.  Annenberg. 
the  former  Philadelphia  media  magnate  and 
principal  stockholder  in  the  Penn  Central. 
He  Is  listed  for  a  $254,000  donation. 

In  Luxembourg  there  is  Ruth  L  Farkas, 
sociologist  wife  of  the  founder  of  the  Alex- 
ander's department  store  chain  In  New  York: 
she  gave  $100,000  before  the  election  and 
$200,000  afterward.  All  $300,000  was  given 
before  President  Nixon  nominated  her. 

In  El  Salvador  there  Is  Henry  Catto. 
$25,000:  In  Trlnldfid,  Anthony  D.  Marshall. 
$48,500:  In  Austria,  John  P.  Hunes.  $100,000: 
In  Jamaica,  Vincent  P.  de  Roulet,  $29,000. 
plus  $86,000  from  his  wife's  parents,  Charles 
S.  and  Joan  Whlti*^  Payson. 

In  Paris  there  Isuohn  N.  Irwin  n.  down  for 
$50,000  In  the  partial  list  of  contributions  ob- 
tained by  Common  Cause  for  the  period  pre- 
ceding April  7.  1972.  A  former  under  secre- 
tary of  state.  Irwin  Is  also  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  previous  ambassador,  Arthur  K. 
Watson,  who  In  the  same  list  is  down  for 
$300,000. 

Watson  came  from  and  is  now  a  director  of 
International  Business  Machines,  where  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  Is 
Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr..  his  brother.  Thomas 
Watson,  a  lifelong  Democrat.  Joined  Demo- 
crats for  Nixon  as  a  vice  chairman.  Then  as 
now,  one  of  the  largest  anti-monopoly  suits 
ever  filed  by  the  Justice  Department  was 
pending  against  IBM. 

ECONOMIC    POWEK 

Possibly  more  than  any  other  regulatory 
agency,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  htis 
come  to  symbolize  the  process  by  which  the 
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economic  power  of  large  contributors  trans- 
lates Into  goveriunent  actions  and  policies 
virtually  Indistinguishable  from  their  own. 

To  take  an  outstanding  specific  example, 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  industry  wants  the 
prices  of  new  natural  gas  at  the  well-head 
to  be  set  by  the  buyers  and  sellers,  rather 
than  being  under  celling^  based  on  actual 
costs.  So  do  the  President,  the  three  men  he 
has  put  on  the  FPC  and  the  two  men  he  has 
nominated  to  be  commissioners. 

To  be  sure,  everyone  involved  may  honest- 
ly believe  that  an  end  to  celling  prices  Is  the 
best  approach  to  assuring  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  gas  at  acceptable  prices. 

But  some  who  would  be  only  skeptical 
toward  such  a  proposition  are  pushed  to 
ward  cynicism  by  considerations  such  as 
these: 

The  esltmated  cost  to  consumers  of  de- 
regulation of  new  natural  gats  will  be  at  least 
$750  billion,  over  the  varying  but  lengthy 
time  periods  it  will  take  to  exhaust  known 
supplies. 

Contributors  with  financial  stakes  In  the 
Industry  gave  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Nixon  campaign. 

While  all  of  Mr.  Nixon's  appointees  to  the 
FPC  have  sided  with  the  Industry  on  de- 
regulation, the  commission  staff  recently  dis- 
agreed on  the  ground  that  the  industry  Is 
monopolistic  and,  consequently,  will  charge 
prices  un-checked  by  competitive  forces.  In 
a  current  case,  the  commission  over  staff 
opposition,  is  expected  to  approve  gas  prices 
that  will  yield  one  company,  Tenneco,  48 
per  cent  on  equity. 

A  case  in  point  concerns  Pennzoll  United, 
Which  owns  United  Gas  Pipeline,  a  firm  regu- 
lated by  the  FPC.  As  waa  noted,  Pennzoll 
president  William  Liedtke  helped  to  raise 
most  of  $700,000  In  contributions  that  was 
flown  to  Washington  in  a  company  plane  two 
days   before   the  disclosure   law   took   effect. 

Liedtke  also  sounded  out  a  former  com- 
missioner. Rush  Moody  Jr  ,  before  Mr.  Nixon 
app>olnted  htm  to  the  FPC.  Sen.  Prank  E. 
Moss  (D-Utah)  has  said.  Gordon  Gooch. 
former  general  counsel  of  the  commission, 
came  from  a  Texas  law  firm  whose  senior 
partner  was  Pennzoil's  general  counsel.  On 
resigning  from  the  FPC  last  year  Gooch  be- 
came a  Nixon  fund -raiser. 

Leaving  aside  broad  questions  of  equitable 
taxation  and  distribution  of  Income  and 
wealth,  controversial  tax  breaks,  subsidies 
and  antitrust  rulings  have  been  prominent 
in  the  Nixon  era. 

For  more  than  40  years,  bipartisan  support 
maintained  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  a 
vastly  lucrative  tax  break  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  people,  at  27 'j  per  cent.  Congress 
finally  did  cut  it  to  22 '2  per  cent — but  only 
over  Mr.  Nixon's  opposition. 

For  more  than  three  years,  the  President 
reject.ed  a  reconimendatlon  of  his  own 
Cabinet  task  force  that  the  mandatory  oU 
Import  quota  system — mostly  benefitting  the 
major  cil  companies — be  abandoned  In  favor 
of  a  tariff.  The  quota's  cost  to  consumers 
was  at  least  $5  billion  annually — 5  cents  on 
each  gallon  of  gasoline  and  4  cents  on  each 
gallon  on  household  heating  oU. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  in  the  spring 
of  1971.  rejected  a  request  from  dairy  pro- 
ducers to  raise  milk  price  supports.  However, 
the  administration  changed  Its  minds  and 
raised  the  price  supports  several  days  after 
a  group  of  dairy  co-op  leaders  met  with  Mr. 
Nixon.  At  the  same  time,  the  co-ops  started 
to  make  contributions  to  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign which  now  total  $422,500. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph, 
which  pledged  up  to  $400,000  to  finance  the 
1972  Republican  National  Convention,  want- 
ed to  preserve  Its  merger  with  the  $2  billion 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  The  then  anti- 
trust chief  In  the  Justice  Department,  Rich- 
ard W.  McLaren,  was  opposed.  A  mass  of 
government  and  ITT  papers  shows  that 
numerous   top   aides   to   the   President — in- 
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eluding  Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  Com- 
merce Secretary  Stans — helped  ITT.  The  dis- 
pute ended  with  a  settlement  that  preserved 
the  merger. 

AN  OLD  TAINT 

Tainted  political  campaign  financing  has 
long  been  a  fact  of  American  life. 

"Prom  the  Civil  War  on,  the  great  corpora- 
tions and  those  who  amassed  fortunes  from 
American  industry  paid  a  major  share  of 
campaign  costs."  Herbert  E.  Alexander,  an 
expert  on  campaign  financing,  told  a  Senate 
hearitig  last  March. 

"It  was  accepted  that  businessmen  should 
support  the  political  party  which  most 
clearly  favored  their  Interests." 

In  the  campaigns  of  the  late  19th  century 
the  genius  of  fund-raising  was  the  GOP's 
Mark  Hanna.  "In  1888,  he  raised  more  money 
than  the  Republican  National  Committee 
could  spend,"  said  Alexander,  who  Is  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Citizens'  Research 
Foundation. 

In  1896,  helping  to  elect  William  MdKlnley, 
Hanna  determined  the  contributions  of  busi- 
ness "by  ability  to  pay,"  Alexander  said. 
"Banks  were  assessed  at  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  of  their  capital." 

Last  year,  Maurice  Stans  similarly  was 
urging  big  contributors  to  donate  at  least 
1  per  cent  of  their  gross  Income.  "That's  a 
low  price  to  pay  every  four  years  to  ensure 
that  the  Executive  branch  of  government  is 
In  the  right  hands,"  he  told  an  Interviewer. 

But  there  can  be  no  universal  imputa- 
tion of  venal  Intent.  Look  at  the  enormous 
gap  that  separates,  say,  billionaire  Howard 
Hughes  from  Clement  Stone,  who  has  given 
Mr.  Nixon  at  least  $4.1  million  for  new  presi- 
dential campaigns. 

Hughes'  biographer,  Noah  Dietrich,  wrote 
of  his  former  boss,  "He  cared  nothing  about 
candidates  or  Issues — unless  they  had  some 
effect  on  Howard  Hughes — ■E^verybody  has  a 
price,"  he  always  said.  And  he  was  willing 
to  offer  that  price.  .  .  ." 

Stone,  In  contrast,  cares  so  much  about  Mr. 
Nixon  that  he  Idolizes  him.  Reacting  breezily 
to  the  Watergate  scandal.  Stone  said,  "Mr. 
Nixon  has  PMA  (Positive  Mental  Attitude) 
and  therefore  .  .  .  will  do  the  right  thing 
because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do." 

The  $4.1  million  Stone  gave  to  Mr.  Nixon 
represented  no  sacrifice  at  all,  so  great  Is 
his  wealth.  When  he  began  his  massive  money 
Infusions  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
legislation  seriously  affecting  his  health  and 
life  Insurance  enterprises  might  become  a 
serious  possibility.  That  possblUty  happens 
to  exist  now;  and  few  would  question  that 
Stone,  if  he  wanted  to,  could  have  easy  access 
to  White  House  ears  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever pure  his  motive  and  positive  his  at- 
titude. 

But  why,  former  Sen.  Albert  Gore  (D- 
Tenn.)  asked  on  the  Senate  fioor  six  years 
ago.  "should  we  perpetuate  a  system  that 
would  permit  one  man,  because  of  the  size 
of  hts  pocketbook,  to  offset  the  ballot  of 
1.000  ordinary  citizens;  or  one  Industry,  or 
one  Interest,  because  of  Its  vast  holdings  and 
resources,  to  usurp  the  public  will?  This  Is 
a  threat  to  our  democratic  processes.  This 
Is  a  threat  to  free  government." 
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A  TRUST  THAT  WAS  BROKEN 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or   MISSOtTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Meg 
Greenfield,  deputy  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  raises  very  seri- 
ous questions  In  her  analysis  of  the  Wa- 


tergate aCfalr  leading  to  her  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  decency. 
Her  article  which  appeared  on  the  Post's 
editorial  page  of  May  18  follows: 
A  Tbust  Tbat  Was  Broken 
(By  Meg  Greenfield) 

I  keep  returning  to  that  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident's April  30  address  that  dealt  with  means 
and  ends.  It  seems  to  me  to  hold  the  key  to 
OUT  present  confusion.  We  should  not  fall 
into  the  "trap,"  Mr.  Nixon  said,  "of  letting 
the  end,  however  great  that  end  Is,  Justify 
the  means."  Now,  this  Is  a  sentiment  which 
practically  everybody  applauds  and  practic- 
ally nobody  believes.  And  the  fact  Is  that 
stated  In  this  familiar,  absolute  way.  It  Is  not 
worth  believing  because  It  bears  no  relation- 
ship whatever  to  the  way  we  must  organize 
our  affairs  as  Individuals  and  as  a  democratic 
society.  How  many  times  has  Mr.  Nixon  him- 
self told  us  that  the  desirable  end  (peace 
with  honor)  Justified  the  undesirable  means 
(carpet-bombing)  In  Vietnam?  How  many 
times  has  he  Insisted  that  the  goal  of  main- 
taining clvU  order  through  the  deterrence  of 
crime  Justifies  capital  punishment — the  tak- 
ing of  human  life  by  the  state? 

The  point  Is  not  that  the  President  some- 
how stands  guilty  of  violating  a  precept  by 
which  other  people  live.  (It  was,  after  all,  Mr. 
Nixon's  most  passionate  anti-war  critics  who 
Justified  all  manner  of  violence  and  destruc- 
tion In  the  name  of  protesting  and — they 
believed— «ndlng  the  Vietnam  war.)  The 
point  Is  that  the  political  and  social  organi- 
zation of  a  country  of  200  million  people — 
the  definition  and  achievement  of  those  ob- 
jectives considered  to  represent  the  common 
good — necessarily  involves  a  continuous 
weighing  of  ends  versus  means,  a  kind  of 
perpetual  cost-benefit  analysis  that  is  the 
essence  of  our  political  discourse.  We  curtail 
some  freedoms  to  achieve  order.  We  take 
some  risks  with  order  when  we  agree  that 
such  risks  are  Justified  by  the  need  to  main- 
tain certain  personal  freedoms.  We  author- 
ize our  officials  to  engage  In  a  certain  amount 
of  coercion  to  protect  the  society  at  large, 
and  we  also  authorize  them  to  conduct  much 
of  our  business  In  secret  (from  us)  because 
we  believe  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
security  requires  It  and  thtis  Justifies  our  do- 
ing so.  Our  principles  are  rarely  in  conflict — 
but  the  means  of  fulfilling  them  almost 
always  are. 

Very  few  people  needed  to  be  reminded  by 
Mr.  Nixon  In  his  April  Watergate  address 
that  the  ends  do  not  Justify  the  means  when 
we  are  talking  about  men  in  positions  of 
great  power  behaving  like  common  criminals 
to  achieve  their  political  ends;  a  schoolchild 
knows  as  much.  But  many  people — Mr.  Nixon 
evidently  among  them — seem  to  need  some 
reminding  of  the  more  complicated  relation- 
ship between  means  and  ends  that  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  democratic  condition.  For 
our  statute  books  and  our  administrative 
regulations  and  our  Judicial  opinions  faith- 
fully reflect  all  the  compromises  and  accom- 
modations we  have  felt  obliged  to  make.  In 
consequence,  they  bestow  grants  of  author- 
ity on  our  officials  that  In  an  Ideal  abstract 
world,  free  of  competing  needs,  we  would 
not  make.  And  because  of  this,  those  laws 
presuppose  good  faith  on  the  part  of  those 
who  exercise  the  authority. 

To  take  a  case:  If  we  did  not  believe  that 
the  end  Justifies  the  means  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, we  would  not  have  a  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  at  all.  But  for  national 
security  reasons  we  clearly  consider  over- 
riding, we  do  have  such  an  agency  and  we 
have  empowered  the  people  who  direct  It  to 
spend  our  money  In  amounts  we  don't  even 
know  for  activities  of  which  we  are  kept  Ig- 
ncK'ant — activities  which  we  do  know,  how- 
ever. Include  a  certain  amoxint  of  violence 
and  a  certain  amount  of  subterfuge.  Surely, 
the  supposition  of  a  democratic  nation  con- 
ferring such  powers  on  its  elected  leaders 
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and  the  men  those  leaders  appoint.  Is  tbat 
this  trust  will  be  taken  seriously  and  re- 
sponsibly— that  It  will  not  be  misused. 
The  same  set  of  assumptions  prevails  in  the 
case  of  the  FBI,  which  we  have  given  enor- 
mous license  to  act  in  coercive  and  secret 
ways  for  the  protection  of  the  society  as  a 
whole.  And  It  also  underlies  our  g^ant  of 
authority  to  the  government  to  conduct  its 
cable  traffic — which  Is  to  say  our  foreign  af- 
fairs— by  classified  oommunicatlon.  The  list 
doesn't  end  there.  It  only  begins. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  In  this  particularly 
vulnerable  area  of  the  law.  In  this  area  where 
the  public  Is  necessarily  most  helpless  and 
most  trusting,  that  the  great  betrayals  have 
occurred.  We  all  have  talked  till  bell 
wouldn't  have  it  atx>ut  the  Inroads  the  Wa- 
tergate scandals  have  made  on  public  con- 
fidence in  the  system  or  public  faith  In  the 
political  process.  I  think  the  terms  need  a 
little  refinement.  Anyone  who  has  moved 
around  the  country  at  all  knows  that  most 
of  the  people  you  meet  snare  the  views  of 
Will  Rogers  and/or  Mr.  Dooley  when  it  comes 
to  reverence  for  politicians  and  the  politi- 
cal system.  But  people  do  not  expect  that 
the  most  del lcate,S dangerous  and  precious 
powers  they  have  ylMded  up  to  their  officials 
will  be  abused.  A  White  House  employee 
being  given  access  to  classified  State  De- 
partment cables  so  that  he  could  try  to  forge 
a  few  Implicating  President  Kennedy  In  an 
act  of  murder?  A  White  House  effort  to  cover 
up  acts  of  political  corruption  by  Involving 
the  CIA  in  the  corruption  and  getting  Its 
officials  falsely  to  claim  that  national  secu- 
rity was  at  stake  In  order  to  quash  the  in- 
vestigation? Public  lies  from  those  who  pre- 
side over  our  system  of  criminal  Justice  and 
are  privy  to  Its  well-guarded  secrets?  A  di- 
rector of  the  FBI  burning  evidence  In  a 
crlmmal  case? 

L.  Patrick  Gray  in,  a  victim/ perpetrator 
of  the  Watergate  scandals  himself  and  the 
man  who  burned  the  evidence  (which  he 
had  first  hidden  in  his  closet) ,  spoke  wistfully 
and  unpersuaslvely  at  one  point  during  bis 
confirmation  hearings  of  a  "presumption  of 
regularity"  he,  of  necessity,  made  in  bis 
dealings  with  the  White  House.  Tbat  is  in 
fact  a  presumption  everybody  made — and 
everybody  was  wrong.  For  what  we  now  know 
about  these  men  Is  that  they  willfully  and 
^-Cinlc^ly  violated  the  few  things  that  really 
mailer,  that  there  was  no  public  trust  too 
Important  or  too  fragile  to  be  mindlessly 
abused  by  them. 

If  you  read  the  meaning  of  the  Watergate 
disgrace  this  way.  It  suggests  certain  limita- 
tions on  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  a  re- 
petition of  these  affairs.  The  point  is  best 
Illustrated  by  Mr.  Nixon's  own  insistence,  for 
example,  on  a  whole  new  system  of  reformed 
campaign  finance  and  expenditure  laws.  We 
surely  need  them.  But  to  concentrate  on  this 
need  should  not  be  to  ignore  a  central  fact  of 
what  has  already  happened :  we  had  a  collec- 
tion of  laws  on  the  books  for  1972  and  the 
President's  agents  and  colleagues  are  charged 
with  having  broken  them  repeatedly.  Should 
we  have  a  law  against  red  wigs?  A  law  com- 
pelling search  of  all  suitcases  for  $100  bills? 
A  law  obliging  audited  reports  of  all  conversa- 
tions between  campaign  officials  and  pros- 
pective campaign  contributors?  The  point  is 
not  frivolous.  It  Is  that  there  are  certain 
limits  to  what  we  can  expect  the  written  laws 
to  do  for  us  and  certain  dangers  In  trying 
to  wrtte  laws  that  will  cover  and  control  every 
possible  aspect  of  human  malfeasance.  Such 
laws  can  fall  of  their  purpose  and  suppress 
much  of  the  nation's  poUtlcal  freedom  and 
vitality  in  the  process. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  ends  and  means, 
Por  vibat  people  must  now  decide  is  how 
much  they  wish  to  pay  In  for  measures  tbat 
will  reduce  the  chance  of  these  things  hap- 
pening  again.   They   should   do  so   in   full 
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knowledge  of  the  particular  nature  of  the 
betrayal  that  occurred,  however,  and  of  the 
limits  of  the  law  as  a  remedy.  That  seems  to 
me  the  lesson  of  Watergate :  There  are  plenty 
of  things  you  can  legislate.  But  there  Is  no 
substitute  for  decency. 
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REAR  ADM.  DRAPER  KADFPMAN 
ENDS  DISTINGUISHED  NAVY  CA- 
REER 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


OF  nxiMois 


AGRICULTURE     PRODUCTTS     OVER- 
LOOKED AS  A  SOURCE  OF  FUEL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy 
crisis  crowd  continue  to  beat  the  drums 
of  shortage.  Dozens  of  "easy"  solutions 
are  being  suggested  to  test  public  reac- 
tion. However,  to  date  all  proposed  solu- 
tions, both  Immediate  and  long  range, 
relate  only  to  Increased  petroleum 
sources. 

Already  we  hear  recommendations  to 
force  our  people  to  live  and  perform 
within  our  present  petroleum  energy  sup- 
ply. Suggestions  that  automobiles  be  lim- 
ited to  a  50-m.p.h.  speed  limit,  that  the 
proposed  Alaskan  pipeline,  and  Increased 
oil  Imports  from  the  Middle  East  or  ex- 
pensive long-range  oil  developments  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  off  the  coast  of 
China  are  put  forth  as  our  only  alter- 
natives. S 

Silence  prevails  as  to  any  alternative 
sources  of  fuel,  however.  An  early  Amer- 
ican soOirce  of  energy  was  wood,  but  with 
forest  products  now  also  approaching  a 
critical  state,  wood  is  a  doubtful  alter- 
native. 

Our  coal  resources  are  said  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  energy  for  hundreds 
of  years,  yet  coal  is  seldom  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  alternatives  to  prevent  the  re- 
strictive effects  of  an  energy  shortage. 
One  of  the  greatest  potential  sources 
of  fuel  seldom  discussed  is  that  of  farm 
products.  Food  is  energy.  Com,  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  sugarcane  and  beets,  pota- 
toes, and  even  peanuts  can  be  used  to 
produce  alcohol  which  is  an  energy 
source  as  well  as  a  usable  fuel.  Over  the 
years  the  American  farmer  has  been  cur- 
tailed in  production  and  in  the  past  had 
been  paid  not  to  utilize  his  full  food -pro- 
ducing acreage. 

Considering  the  tremendous  produc- 
tive capability  of  our  farmers,  the  agri- 
cultural sector  could  certainly  be  called 
upon  to  substantially  contribute  to  solv- 
ing any  energ>'  shortage  as  well  as  meet- 
ing our  future  fuel  needs. 

While  experts  agree  that  farm  prod- 
ucts can  be  utilized  as  fuel  sources,  the 
usual  response  is  that  the  investment  in 
conversion  and  production  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

But  these  same  petro-authoritles  are 
silent  as  to  the  billions  of  dollars  pro- 
posed to  be  invested,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  success  in  supplementing  our  domes- 
tic production  by  foreign  oil  pipedreanis. 
Few  Americans  are  ready  or  willing  to 
confine  their  present  activities,  or  turn 
the  clock  of  our  civilization  bjickward. 

U.S.  agriculture  poses  a  viable  source 
for  future  fuel  needs — an  American 
source  and  under  American  controls. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
change  of  command  ceremonies  at  which 
I  will  be  in  attendance  at  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Center  on  Saturday,  May 
26,  1973,  means  that  my  friend.  Rear 
Adm.  Draper  Laurence  Kauffman,  will 
be  relieved  of  his  command  as  Comman- 
dant of  the  9th  Naval  District  for  the 
UJS.  Navy — and  will  be  retiring  from  his 
long  and  distinguished  career  as  an 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Admiral  Kauffman's  mil- 
itary service  began  with  his  education  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1933.  In  1940  he  Joined 
the  American  Volunteer  Ambulance 
Corps  with  the  French  Army  and  was 
captured  by  the  German  Army.  He  was 
awarded  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
Star  for  valorous  service  in  the  Ambu- 
lance Corps.  Still  later.  Admiral  Kauff- 
man served  with  the  British  Royal  Navy, 
where  he  developed  a  technique  and  ex- 
pertise in  bomb  and  mine  disposal,  a 
service  which  became  particularly  valu- 
able to  the  U.S.  Forces  following  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  connection  with  his  return  to  service 
with  the  U.S.  Navy,  Admiral  Kauffman 
disassembled  an  unexploded  Japanese 
bomb,  risking  his  life  in  the  process,  and 
performing  with  such  skill  and  courage 
that  the  individual  parts  of  the  Japanese 
bomb  were  retained  for  analysis  and 
study  by  our  U.S.  Forces.  Later,  he  be- 
came well-known  for  organizing  and 
commanding  the  underwater  demolition 
teams  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  a  vital  service 
which  saved  countless  American  lives  in 
various  Island  landings  in  the  Pacific 
engagements  against  the  Japanese.  In 
this  connection.  Admiral  Kauffman,  as 
a  Navy  oflBcer  was  involved  In  individual 
operations  in  which  the  men  imder  his 
command  detected  and  removed  mines 
and  bombs  in  offshore  waters  enabling 
subsequent  successful  landings  and  at- 
tacks against  enemy  installations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of  his  illustrious 
career  in  the  Navy,  Adm.  Draper  Kauff- 
man served  with  great  .skill  and  courage 
without  regard  to  his  personal  safety — 
and  always  in  behalf  of  protecting  the 
lives  and  safety  of  his  men,  and  defending 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  later  service  as 
Commander-in-Chief  Pacific  Represen- 
tative in  the  Philippines,  Admiral  Kauff- 
man participated  as  Operational  Control 
Authority  in  developing  an  aggressive 
community  relations  program,  contribut- 
ing Immensely  to  the  Image  of  the  United 
States  in  that  critical  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brings  me  to  the 
point  of  my  personal  contact  with  Ad- 
miral Kauffman  and  his  attractive  wife, 
Peggy,  when  Rear  Adm.  Draper  Kauff- 
man was  designated  as  Commandant  of 
the  9th  Naval  District,   and  as  Com- 
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mander  of  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Center  in  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  witnessed  first- 
hand the  generous  and  compassionate 
attitudes  displayed  by  this  great  leader 
of  the  modem  Navy.  Admiral  Kauffman 
has  endeared  himself  to  his  fellow  ofiB- 
cers  and  men,  and  even  more  markedly 
to  the  citizens  and  citizen  leaders  of  the 
area  which  the  9th  Naval  District 
serves.  If  there  were  any  earlier  miscon- 
ceptions indicating  that  Naval  oflBcers 
are  an  aloof  or  impersonal  cadre.  Ad- 
miral Kauffman  and  the  policies  which 
he  has  pursued  during  the  past  3  years 
at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center, 
and  in  other  areas  throughout  the  9th 
Naval  District  should  dispel  any  such 
misconceptions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
traordinary service  rendered  by  Rear 
Adm.  Draper  Kauffman  in  behalf  of  the 
overall  missions  of  the  Navy,  he  estab- 
lished an  enviable  record  of  fairness  and 
equity  to  all  naval  personnel  without 
regard  to  rank,  color,  race  or  creed,  and 
in  promoting  high  morale  among  the 
men  and  officers  of  the  Navy  under  his 
command.  In  addition  to  his  numerous 
contacts  with  commimity  and  civic  lead- 
ers, including  the  Great  Lakes  unit  of  the 
Navy  League,  Admiral  Kauffman  per- 
formed outstandingly  in  behalf  of  sub- 
stantial community  and  public  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
special  commendation  to  Peggy  Kauff- 
man, wife  of  Rear  Adm.  Draper  Kauff- 
man, who  in  her  special  leadership  and 
Interest  in  behalf  of  the  environment, 
sparked  the  organization  of  an  environ- 
mental center,  which  developed  into  a 
major  influence  in  behalf  of  cleaner  air 
and  water  in  this  great  area  of  the  Mid- 
west, resulting  in  a  clearinghouse  of  en- 
vironmental activities,  and  educational 
program  from  which  many  thousands  of 
persons,  both  in  the  Navy  and  in  civilian 
life  have  benefited,  in  a  large-scale  re- 
cycling activity  of  paper,  glass  and  met- 
al— and  In  many  other  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  reviewed  the  dis- 
tinguished career  of  Admiral  Kauffman, 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  his  greatest 
contribution  to  the  Navy  and  to  the  Na- 
tion has  been  during  his  final  duty  as 
Commandant  of  the  9th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, and  as  commander  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center.  To  Ad- 
miral and  Mrs.  Kauffman,  I  extend  a 
heartfelt  and  sincere  "well  done,"  In  be- 
half of  my  wife,  Doris,  and  myself,  who 
count  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Kauffman  as  our 
personal  friends.  In  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituents throughout  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  I  extend  ap- 
preciation and  congratulations  for  his 
dedicated  service  to  the  Navy  and  to  the 
Nation — and  best  wishes  for  good  health 
and  happiness,  as  well  as  a  future  career 
of  active  and  useful  service. 


ABORTION— DEATH  BEFORE  BIRTH 
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Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.   Speaker,  The  Su- 
preme Court's  recent  abortion  decision 
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states  that  it  is  only  a  theory  that  the 
child  is  alive  prior  to  birth  and  that  the 
States  are  not  free  to  adopt  this  theory. 
To  hold  today  that  It  Is  only  a  theory 
that  human  life  exists  before  birth  is  as 
unscientific  as  to  hold  that  It  is  only  a 
theory  that  the  world  is  not  flat.  Recent 
electrocardiographic  studies  in  a  New 
York  hospital  show  that  it  takes  45-120 
minutes  for  the  unborn  child's  heart  to 
stop  beating  after  it  has  been  burned  by 
the  toxic  solution  used  In  the  saline 
method  of  abortion. 

Equally  fallacious  is  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t's  minlmallzation  of  the  medical 
hazards  of  abortion  to  the  mother.  The 
net  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  abor- 
tion decision  will  mean  the  deaths  of 
millions  of  imborn  babies  each  year  and 
the  physical  and  physchologlcal  maiming 
of  millions  of  women  who  will  suffer  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  unnatural 
act  of  abortion. 

One  of  the  most  tireless  defenders  of 
human  life  who  has  devoted  thousands 
of  hours  and  his  personal  funds  to  the 
cause  is  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Stanton,  MJ3., 
P.A.C.P.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor 
Medicine,  Tufts  Medical  School.  The  fol- 
lowing commentary,  "Abortion — ^Death 
Before  Birth,"  was  written  by  Dr.  Stan- 
ton. 

The  article  follows : 

Abortion — Death  Before  Birth 

(By  Joseph  R.  Stanton.  M.D.,  PA.C.P.) 

The  magnificent  Life  Magazine  Series 
••Life  Before  Birth"'  with  the  pictures  of  the 
human  embryo  and  fetus  by  LennaiJ  NUsson 
began  with  the  foHowiRg  statement,  "The 
Birth  of  a  Human  Life  Really  Occurs  at  the 
Moment  the  Mother's  Egg  Cell  Is  Fertilized 
by  One  of  the  Father's  Sperm  Cells." 

Abortion  attempts  tc  destroy  the  life  that 
begins  with  conception.  It  usually  but  not 
always  results  in  the  death  of  the  growing 
child  within  the  womb.  After  the  first  six 
months  of  liberalized  abortion  In  New  York 
City,  the  Health  Department  reported 
"eleven  live  births  after  abortion  procedure, 
all  Infants  died  within  the  next  day  or  so. 
Two  living  Infants  were  discharged  from 
hospitals"  having  to  be  classified  as  live 
births  rather  than  as  abortions. 

During  the  first  12  weelcs  of  life,  abortion 
is  carried  out  by  either  (A)  D&C  or  (B)  Suc- 
tion Curettage.  After  twelve  weeks,  the  fetus 
is  too  large  to  be  removed  by  (A)  or  (B),  so 
abortion  Is  attempted  by  (C)  Saline  Injec- 
tion, and  If  this  Is  not  effective,  (D)  Hys- 
terotomy is  carried  out. 

No  method  of  abortion  Is  carried  out  In 
any  significant  number  of  cases  without 
hazard  to  the  mother.  A  recent  paper  from 
England  makes  the  following  statement: 
"The  morbidity  and  fatal  potential  of  crimi- 
nal abortion  is  widely  accepted  while  at  the 
same  time  the  public  is  misled  into  believing 
that  legal  abortion  is  a  trivial  incident,  even 
a  Kmch  hour  procedure  which  can  be  used 
as  a  mere  extension  of  contraceptive  prac- 
tice. There  has  been  almost  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  regarding  risks." 

Listed  as  immediate  complications  are: 

1.  The  birth  of  a  living  chUd. 

2.  Cervical  lacerations — 4. 2'"; . 

3.  Uterine  perforations — 1.7%. 

4.  Pever— 15T:. 

6.  Peritonitis — 1.2%. 

6.  Retained  products  of  conception  requir- 
ing D&C — 5^^;. 

7.  Septicemia — 0.37%.  I 

8.  Endometritis— 2.5'-. .  ' 

9.  Urinary  tract  Infection. 

10.  I*ulmonary  embolism. 

11.  Amniotic  fluid  embolism. 

12.  Hemorrhage  greater  than  500cc.  In 
9-17%  of  abortions  done  by  various  Methods. 
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Later,  additional  complications  are  depres- 
sive reactions,  subsequent  sterility,  subse- 
quent abnormalities  of  placental  Implanta- 
tion and  a  predisposition  to  premature  labor 
In  futvire  pregnancies.  A  paper  from  Czecho- 
slovakia states:  "We  find  the  Immediate  acute 
infiammatory  complications  In  about  5%  of 
cases — permanent  complications  In  20-30% 
of  all  women  who  bad  pregnancy  interrup- 
tions." 

It  Is  believed  that  this  presentation  shows 
abortion  for  what  It  Is — a  negative  and  de- 
structive approach  to  life  and  one  of  Its  prob- 
lems. Those  who  have  portrayed  abortion  as 
safe,  easy,  and  almoet  without  psychic 
trauma  have  not  spoken  from  the  facts.  The 
current  efforts  of  the  American  drug  Indus- 
try now  spending  mUUons  of  dollars  to  perfect 
the  prostaglandins  so  that  abortions  may  be 
made  microscopic  should  be  no  less  objection- 
able than  the  destruction  of  life  at  8  weeks 
or  12  weeks  or  24  weeks — before  or  after 
birth.  Each  one  of  us  began  life  as  a  single 
ceU  and  that  blol(>glcal  process  has  continued 
without  Interruption  to  the  moment  this  line 
Is  read.  Abortion  Interrupts,  despoils  and  de- 
stroys human  life. 

A.    DAC    OR    DILATION    AND    CURETTAGE 

A  brief  history  is  taken,  the  blood  typed 
and  a  consent  form  signed  by  the  patient. 
The  patient  Is  premedlcated  and  an  Intrave- 
nous Is  started.  Anesthesia,  either  regional  or 
Intravenous  pentothal  Is  Induced.  The  opera- 
tive area  Is  cleansed  with  antiseptics,  a  re- 
tractor Is  Inserted  and  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  or  cervix  Is  grasped  with  a  tenaculum 
or  clamp.  A  sound  or  calibrated  measure  Is 
inserted  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  womb. 
The  mouth  of  the  womb  Is  then  dilated — 
"The  amount  of  dilation  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  products  of  conception."  A  sharp 
curette — like  a  long  spoon  with  sharp  ser- 
rated edges  Is  Introduced  and  the  interior  ot 
the  womb  methodically  scrapped.  "Often  lit- 
tle tissue  comes  away  at  first  but  the  products 
of  conception  are  loosened  and  the  ovum  for- 
ceps Is  used  to  remove  them."  An  oxytocic  is 
then  given  to  shrink  down  the  uterus  and 
lessen  bleeding.  The  patient  is  watched  until 
recovery  from  anesthesia  occurs  and  then 
sent  back  to  her  room.  The  pathetic  pulp  in 
the  photos  above,  what  were  once  fragile,  liv- 
ing objects  of  simple  Innocence  and  complex 
wonder,  are  consigned  to  furnace  or  sewer 
.  .  .  unwanted,  imdef ended,  unknovro.  What 
greater  sacrifice  could  the  innocent  unborn 
but  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  mothers' 
convenience. 

B.   SUCTION   CmETTACE 

Preoperative  medication  and  preparation 
the  same  as  for  D&C.  Anesthesia  is  Induced 
usually  with  Intravenous  pentothal.  A  spec- 
ulum Is  Inserted  In  the  vagina.  The  cervix 
(mouth  of  the  womb,  ed.)  Is  grasped  with  a 
tenaculum.  Pltressln,  to  cause  the  womb  to 
contract — Is  Injected.  The  cervix  is  forcibly 
dUated.  The  suction  curette,  a  tube,  is  In- 
serted Into  the  uterus,  the  suction  turned 
on,  preset  at  70  mm  Hg.  negative  pressure. 
The  curette  is  worked  in  and  out  rotating 
It  slowly.  "Because  the  curette  and  tubing 
are  transparent,  the  site  of  Implantation  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  amount  of  tissue 
withdrawn  from  different  areas  of  the 
uterus.  .  .  .  The  procedure  U  completed  by 
concentrating  In  the  area  from  which  the 
bulk  Is  obtained."  The  end  point  of  the  pro- 
cedure Is  reached  when  no  further  tissue 
Is  obtained  by  suction.  The  embryonic  parts, 
broken  and  crushed  are  caught  In  a  tissue 
trap  attached  to  the  machine.  A  phyjlclan 
long  accustomed  to  witnessing  suffering  and 
death  has  said  of  suction  curettage,  that  In 
all  his  life  he  has  known  no  more  horrible 
sight  or  sound  than  that  produced  as  the 
little  human  parts  thud  Into  and  are  caught 
by  the  tissue  trap. 

C.   SALINE  INJECTION 

After  twelve  weeks,  the  fetus  Is  so  large 
that  D&C  and  Suction  Curettage  are  too 
dangerous  to  the  mother.  At  twelve  weeks. 
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there  Is  not  enough  amniotic  fluid  in  the 
sac  In  which  the  little  aquanaut  lives  and 
moves  to  do  amnlocentlsls  safely.  UsuaUy 
the  physician  waits  untu  the  unborn  chUd 
has  grown  to  16  weeks  size.  Life  Magazine 
states  that  It  Is  now  5V^  Inches  long  and, 
"quite  recognizable  now  as  a  human  baby." 
After  the  patient  has  emptied  her  bladder, 
the  abdomen  Is  then  prepared  with  antisep- 
tics. The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  are 
Injected  with  a  local  anesthetic.  A  long  18 
Inch  gauge  needle  is  Inserted  through  the 
abdominal  wall  and  the  wall  of  the  uterus 
Into  the  amniotic  sac  of  fluid  surrounding 
the  fettis.  Pour  to  five  ounces  of  fluid  are 
withdrawn  and  5-7  ounces  of  toxic  salt  solu- 
tion 30%  saline  (more  than  23  times  the 
concentration  of  salt  solution  that  is  used 
for  Intravenous  therapy  normally— ed.)  Is 
Injected.  The  patient  Is  then  given  oxytocics 
to  contract  the  uterus  and  often  also  an 
antibiotic.  After  the  toxic  solution  Is  In- 
jected, electrocardiographic  studies  In  a  New 
York  hospital  show  that  It  takes  46  to  120 
minutes  for  the  unborn  child's  heart  to  stop. 
When  the  child  dies  or  the  uterus  Is  stiffl- 
clently  Irritated,  after  a  latent  period  of 
hours — labor  begins  and  the  dead  chUd  is 
born  24  to  28  hours  later.  A  New  York  physi- 
cian who  does  saline  abortions  has  said  of 
this  procedure,  "I  hate  to  do  saline  Injec- 
tions— when  you  Inject  the  saline  you  see 
an  Increase  of  fetal  movements — It's  horri- 
ble." That  Increase  of  fetal  movements  occurs 
as  the  unborn  child  struggles  In  hla  or  her 
death  throes. 

D.   HTSTEHOTOMT 

If  Saline  Injection  Is  Ineffective  or  cannot 
be  completed  because  of  technical  difficulty 
or  reaction,  abortion  Is  accomplished  by 
Hysterotomy.  Hysterotomy  has  been  called 
the  "miniature  Caesarean  section".  The  pa- 
tient is  prepared  and  anesthetized,  the  abdo- 
men and  womb  are  opened.  The  fetus  is  lifted 
out.  The  cord  Is  clamped.  The  fetus  strug- 
gles for  a  moment  and  dies.  This  Is  obviously 
unpalatable,  particularly  to  nurses,  so  much 
so  that  Kaye  states  "The  large  fetuses  aborted 
at  greater  than  22  weeks  gestation  become 
abhorrent  to  the  nursing  staff.  This  neces- 
sitated the  change  In  policy  limiting  abortion 
up  to  the  20th  week."  Hysterotomy  or  Cae- 
sarean section  has  a  long  and  honored  history 
In  medicine,  often  saving  the  life  of  the 
mother  and  the  child.  When  deliberately 
used  to  abort.  It  destroys  the  life  of  the 
child.  Occasionally,  at  least,  It  also  leads  to 
the  loss  of  the  life  of  the  mother. 

TERMS    AND    DERIVATIONS 

Abortion — Latin  Ab-orlor,  orlre,  ortus 
sum — the    one  kept  from  arising. 

Embryo — Latin  Embryon — the  offspring 
before  its  birth. 

Fetus — Latin  Foetus — the  young  one. 

"Products  of  Conception" — the  abortion- 
ists' term  for  the  embroyo  or  fetus. 

Termination  of  Pregnancy — abortionists' 
term  for  the  act  of  abortion. 
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HEATINa  OIL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  New 
York  Times  carries  an  article  noting 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  Oil  Policy  Committee 
"has  informally  suggested  to  the  States 
that  Uiey  temporarily  relax  air-poUutlon 
controls  on  sulfur  emissions."  The  al- 
leged reason  for  this  suggestion  is  that 
we  are  facing  a  serious  shortage  of  oil 
which  can  be  used  for  home  heating,  a 
shortage  so  extreme  as  to  require  "evac- 
uation of  people  from  cold  homes  to  cen- 
tral refuges  in  which  they  would  be  kept 
w^arm." 

There  may  well  be  such  a  shortage — 
though  I  have  my  doubts  about  whether 
it  is  a  real  or  an  artificial  shortage.  I 
wonder,  though,  why  Mr.  Nixon  would 
resort  to  dirtier  air,  or  to  cold  homes 
next  winter  instead  of  some  gas  ration- 
ing between  now  and  then.  The  article 
makes  the  astounding  comment  that  the 
President's  advisers  "are  deeply  opposed 
to  rationing  on  the  ground  that  the 
problem  is  not  grave  enough  to  warrant 
so  drastic  a  remedy." 

Presumably,  they  would  not  even  con- 
sider cutting  down  on  fuel  for  such  es- 
sential activities  as  motor  boating,  snow- 
mobiling,  and  private  airplane  flying. 
Could  it  be  because — 

Relaxation  of  the  [pollution]  standards 
would  benefit  major  oil  companies  such  as 
Exxon,  Shell,  Texaco  and  Amerada-Hess  by 
enabling  them  to  refine  In  the  Caribbean 
and  sell  more  high-sulphur  crude  oil. 

I — and  I  hope,  the  press  and  public, 
too — shall  keep  a  close  watch  on  how 
Mr.  Nixon  deals  with  this  situation.  It 
will  not  do  for  him  to  slay  pollution  con- 
trol on  the  altar  of  the  energy  crisis. 

The  full  text  of  the  article  foUows: 

OniciAi.3  Sat  Heating  On.  Shortage  Cottld 

Be  Severe 

(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washincton. — Beyond  the  threat  of  a  sum- 
mer gasoUne  shortage,  which  Is  preoccupy- 
ing Government  energy  planners,  the  oU  In- 
dustry and  motorists,  looms  the  prospect  of  a 
shortage  of  home  heating  oil  next  winter  that 
could  be  worse  than  the  one  last  winter. 

To  reduce  the  severity  of  a  beating  fuel 
shortage,  the  Nixon  Administration's  Oil 
Policy  Committee  has  informally  suggested 
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to  the  states  that  they  temporarily  relax  alr- 
f>ollutlon  controls  on  sulphur  emissions. 
However,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  not  endorsed  the  suggestion,  and 
what  the  states  will  do  Is  unclear. 

Administration  officials  and  industry  ex- 
ecutives have  acknowledged  that  a  shortage 
Is  likely.  It  could  be  bad  enough,  officials  have 
said  privately,  to  require  evacuation  of  people 
from  cold  homes  to  central  refuges  In  which 
they  would  be  kept  warm. 

general  energy  shortage 

The  scarcity  of  p>etroleum  products  Is  part 
of  a  larger  shortage  of  energy  generally.  The 
causes  are  multiple — high  consumption,  the 
Federal  oil  Import  restrictions  that  were 
dropped  on  May  1,  low  natural  gas  prices, 
delays  in  construction  of  nuclear  reactors  for 
power  plants,  environmental  bars  to  burn- 
ing high-sulphur  coal  and  oil,  production  ra- 
tioning m  foreign  oil  countries,  and  trans- 
portation bottlenecks. 

The  extent  of  a  shortage  will  depend  on 
how  cold  It  is.  Government  policy  actions, 
the  ability  of  refineries  to  produce  steadily 
at  capacity  and  supplies  of  crude  oil.  Re- 
fineries convert  crude  oil  to  motor  fuel,  heat- 
ing oil.  Jet  fuel  and  other  products. 

The  Government  could  take  a  long  step 
toward  moderating  or  averting  any  shortage 
of  heating  oU  by  imposing  mandatory  gaso- 
line rationing  this  summer.  Reduced  gasoline 
consumption  would  release  some  crude  oU 
for  conversion  to  heating  oil  Instead  of  motor 
fuel. 

However,  President  Nixon's  most  senior  ad> 
vlsers  are  deeply  opposed  to  rationing  on  the 
ground  that  the  problem  Is  not  grave  enough 
to  warrant  so  drastic  a  remedy.  Officials  say 
rationing  would  require  creation  of  a  new 
bureaucracy  and  would  ensnarl  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  complicated  business  of  deter- 
mining classes  of  motorists  and  how  much 
gasoline  each  should  be  allowed  per  week  or 
month. 

The  temporary  modification  or  suspension 
of  sulphur  emission  standards  for  electric 
utUltles  suggested  by  the  policy  committee 
would  let  the  utilities  bum  heavy  fuel  oU 
whose  sulphur  content  has  not  been  reduced 
by  the  blending  of  lighter  home-heating  oil, 
which  contains  less  sulphur.  This  would 
make  more  heating  oil  available  for  the  resi- 
dential market. 

John  H.  Llchtblau,  executive  director  of 
the  Petroleum  Industry  Research  Founda- 
tion, said  that  relaxation  of  sulphur  emis- 
sion standards  would  also  lead  to  an  Increase 
In  the  availability  of  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Llchtblau  said  In  a  telephone  Inter- 
view from  his  New  York  office  that  European 
refineries  would  process  more  high-sulphur 
crude  oil  from  the  Middle  East  U  they  could 
export  to  the  United  States  not  only  gaso- 
Une but  also  "the  bottom  of  the  barrel,"  the 
high-sulphur  residual  fuel  oil  burned  by 
utilities  and  big  apartment  houses. 

Mr.  Llchtblau,  whose  organization  Is  fi- 
nanced by  large  and  small  oil  companies,  ac- 
knowledged that  relaxation  of  the  standards 
would  benefit  major  oil  companies  such  as 
Exxon,  Shell,  Texaco  and  Amerada-Hess  by 
enabling  them  to  refine  In  the  Caribbean  and 
sell  more  high-sulphur  crude  oil.  He  noted 
that  Venezuela  has  Idle  crude  producing  ca- 
pacity. 

Also  In  favor  of  the  relaxation  Is  the  Inde- 
pendent Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  East  Coast  wholesalers 
of  heating  oil.  "If  they  don't  relax  the  sul- 
phur standards,  the  utUltles  are  going  to 
blend  or  burn  a  tremendous  amount  of  heat- 
ing oil,"  said  John  H.  Zentay.  the  associa- 
tion's Washington  Representative. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  D.  Simpson,  a 
deputy  environmental  protection  administra- 
tor In  New  York  City,  rejected  relaxation  as 
"disastrous  for  urban  areas  like  New  York 
where  we're  having  trouble  with  sulpnur 
dioxide  emissions." 
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Mr.  Simpson  said  In  a  telephone  Interview 
that  his  agency  had  found  that  apartment- 
house  oil  burners  could  be  "tuned"  to  to- 
crease  combustion  efficiency  to  more  than  80 
per  cent  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  He  also  re- 
ported that  the  agency  was  encouraging  Con- 
solidated Ekllson  to  buy  more  power  from 
other  utilities  so  that  It  could  reduce  Its  use 
of  heating  oil  as  fuel  for  barge -mounted  sup- 
plemental generators. 

ODTLOOK     ■UVCTRTAIH 

states  and  cities  are  unlikely  to  relax  sul- 
phur standards  without  the  blessing  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Its  direc- 
tor of  policy  analysis  for  air  and  water  pro- 
grams. Michael  O.  Lerner.  said,  "We  haven't 
been  going  along  with  It  not  because  we 
don't  think  It's  a  problem  but  because  we 
want  to  see  the  whole  range  of  possibilities." 

Mr.  Lerner  said  that  the  agency  wanted  a 
detailed  forecast  of  the  over-all  supply  pic- 
ture, tncludmg  estimated  volumes  of  beat- 
ing oil  that  could  be  released  by  relaxation  of 
the  sulphur  standards. 

With  gasoline  rationing  excluded,  the  out- 
look for  heatlng-oU  supplies  for  next  winter 
is  highly  uncertain,  and  experts  forecasts 
differ.  But  testimony  to  Congress  and  pri- 
vate comments  by  Administration  ofBclals 
and  add  up  to  the  following  outlook: 

If  next  winter  is  colder  than  normal,  If  a 
Are  or  hurricane  or  other  event  causes  a  pro- 
longed disruption  of  production  at  one  or 
more  large  refineries,  If  demand  rises  more 
than  anticipated — perhaps  because  of  hoard- 
ing due  to  fears  of  scarcity — or  If  anything 
else  goes  wrong,  the  shortage  could  run  as 
high  as  5  per  cent. 

A  shortage  of  that  magnitude  would  pinch 
supplies  of  diesel  fuel  for  trucks,  trains  and 
barges,  causing  disruption  of  freight  deliv- 
eries, including  delivery  of  oil  and  gasoline. 

"It   would   be  even   more  serious  than   a 

gasoline  shortage,"  one  oil  economist  said. 

"People  would  go  cold.  Like  in  a  flood,  you 

would  have  to  gather  people  up  in  public 

places  and  keep  them  warm." 


CHEMICAL  WARFARE— I 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  believed  that  the  cessation  of 
chemical  warfare  operations  came  In 
1970,  when  the  United  States  terminated 
such  actions  in  Southeast  Asia. 

However,  alarming  reports  of  chemical 
aggression  are  coming  from  Southern 
Africa,  with  Increasing  intensity  and  fre- 
quency. I  now  submit  a  report  of  this 
development,  prepared  by  the  Washing- 
ton oflBce  on  Africa : 

Wabhtnoton  Omcx  on  Atrica  Report 

Members  of  liberation  groups  In  Angola 
and  Mozambique  have  accused  the  Portu- 
guese of  using  herbicides  since  1970  in  their 
colonial  warfare.  MPLA  has  reported  that  In- 
creased quantities  have  been  sprayed  on  food 
crops  in  recent  months  of  1973. 

The  Portuguese  are  allegedly  spraying  food 
crops,  especially  cassave,  to  discourage  sup- 
port for  liberation  forces  by  starving  those 
who  might  supply  guerrillas.  Times  of  Zam- 
bia of  August  23.  1972  reported  that  about 
1.300  Angolans  have  been  forced  across  th» 
border  into  Zambia  to  receive  food  after  in- 
tensive destruction  of  their  crops. 

Herbicides  may  bring  death  to  young  chil- 
dren and  unljorn  babies  (Times  of  Zambia, 
October  28.  1972).  The  effects  of  chemical 
defoliants  on  animals  and  on  tbe  enytroa- 
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ment  are  still  little  known,  but  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  very  dangerous. 

The  United  States  has  been  selling  herbi- 
cides to  Portugal  since  1965.  The  types  of 
herbicides  which  Portugal  has  received  are 
considered  by  the  V3.  Government  to  be  for 
mainly  civilian  use.  However,  the  Oovern- 
ment  recently  removed  several  herbicides 
from  the  list  of  conmiodltles  considered  to 
have  either  civilian  or  military  uses  and  put 
them  on  a  list  of  commodities  for  clvUlan 
use. 

The  quantity  of  sales  to  Portugal  (Includ- 
ing those  shipments  listed  as  destmed  for 
Angola  and  Mozambique)  Increeued  sharply 
between  1969  and  1970,  when  Portuguese  use 
of  herbicides  for  destruction  of  food  crops 
allegedly  began.  The  amount  decreased  from 

1970  to  1971  and  then  Increased  again  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1972.  The  quantity  of 
herbicides  sold  to  Portugal  from  January 
through  July,  1972  is  larger  than  the  amount 
sold  during  any  previous  entire  year: 

1969:  Herbicides,  NEC,,  22,050  lbs.,  $57,830, 
and  Herbicidal  Preparations,  23,690  lbs., 
$22,210. 

1970:  Herb.,  NEC.  88,200  lbs..  $229,320,  and 
Herb.  Preparations,  17,125  lbs.,  $28,205. 

1971:  Herb.  Preparations,  109,297  lbs., 
$202,195. 

1972  (January- July)  :  Herb.  NEC.  18.203 
lbs.,  $9,664,  and  Herb.  Preparations,  239,268 
lbs.,  $234,696. 

Source.  Department  of  Commerce  Foreign 
Trade  Journal  410 — "U.S.  Exports:  Schedule 
B  Commodity  by  Country") 

The  United  States  has  also  sold  herbicides 
to  South  Africa,  Including  those  containing 
2,4-D  and  2.4, 5-T  which  were  used  In  Viet- 
nam and  which  are  classified  by  the  United 
States  government  as  munitions.  These  sales 
In  particular  should  be  challenged  as  viola- 
tions of  the  arms  embargo  against  South 
Africa  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in 
August,  1963  and  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  Information  appeared  in  The 
SuTiday  Times  of  July  9.  1972  that  South 
African  planes  have  been  used  to  spray 
herbicides  and  that  some  herbicides  used  over 
Angola  and  Mozambique  come  from  South 
Africa.  It  Is  therefore  Important  that  the 
United  States  discontinue  sales  of  all  herbi- 
cides that  can  be  used  for  military  purposes 
not  only  to  Portugal  but  also  to  South  Africa. 

All  amounts  have  decreased  In  the  first 
half  of  1972:  some  of  this  may  be  due  to 
age  of  some  of  the  amount  purchased   In 

1971  for  use  in  1972.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that,  even  though  sales  have  decreased  from 
1971  to  the  first  half  of  1972,  the  quantities 
sold  to  South  Africa  are  stlU  relatively  large 
In  comparison  with  amounts  sold  to  other 
countries : 

1969 

( 1 )  644,087  lbs..  $166,707. 

(2)  347.23T  lbs.,  $832,847. 

(3)  1,738.740  lbs.,  $994,944. 

(4)  (Previously  Included  In  a.) 

1970 

(1)  426,680  lbs,  $83,815. 

(2)  407.223  lbs.  $1,007,863. 

(3)  2,812.205  lbs.  $1,499,454. 

1971 

(1)  843.499  lbs.  $354,418. 

(2)  472.480  lbs..  $1,277,011. 

(3)  3,977,266  lbs.,  $1,992,467. 

1972 JANTJABT-JTTLT 

(1)  657,010  lbs..  $137,302. 

(2)  26.826  lbs..  $7,528. 

(3)  672,694  lbs.,  $512,767. 

(4)  23,220  lbs.,  $4,644. 

( 1 )  Herbicides  2,4-D  amd  a,4,6-T. 

(2)  Herbicides,  NEC.  including  various 
forma  of  herbicides. 

(3)  Herbicidal  Preparations,  including 
moetly  weedkllls  (two  of  the  product!  lifted 
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apparently  contain  a.4-D  and  2.4.6-T  how- 
ever). 

(4)  Herbicides  of  Pentachlorophenate  and 
of  Mercury. 

The  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
Colonization,  on  April  20.  1972.  "strongly 
condemned  .  .  .  the  use  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, such  as  herbicides  and  defoliants" 
by  the  Portuguese  in  Angola,  and  may  take 
an  active  role  In  attempts  to  end  Portugal's 
mUltary  use  of  herbicides.  A  challenge  can 
be  brought  against  the  United  States  In 
relation  to  the  required  assurance  from 
Portugal  that  any  military  equipment  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  re- 
stricted to  use  In  NATO  areas.  The  Oov- 
ernment  can  also  be  challenged  because  It 
has  not  adhered  to  the  arms  embargo  against 
South  Africa  for  Its  sale  of  herbicides  to 
that  country.  Continued  sales  of  herbicides 
to  Portugal  and  South  Africa  will  implicate 
the  United  States  further  In  Its  support  of 
and  collaboration  with  tbe  white  regimes 
of  Southern  Africa. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress will  agree  that  this  Is  an  alarming 
and  most  disturbing  development. ~ 

In  a  letter  to  President  Nixon.  I  stated 
my  views  on  this  matter: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  excessive  amount 
of  chemical  herbicides  that  the  United  States 
government  sells  to  Portugal  and  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  is  betag  used  to  con- 
tinue and  intensify  the  colonial  warfare 
In  the  Portuguese  colonies  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1972, 
1,537,221  pounds  of  herbicides  were  sold  to 
the  racist  regimes  in  Portugal  and  South 
Africa.  Though  we  have  been  peddling  her- 
bicides to  these  two  governments  since  1965, 
the  terrifying  use  of  these  substances  to  de- 
foliate broad  areas  and  destroy  their  ability 
to  support  their  indigenous  populations  has 
only  recently  come  to  light. 

It  appears  that  Portuguese  and  South  Afri- 
can airplanes  are  perp>etratlng  a  massive 
spraying  of  food  crops,  particularly  cassava, 
to  stifle  support  for  the  liberation  movement 
among  African  farmers  and  peasants  in  An- 
gola and  Mozambique.  On  August  23,  1972 
the  Times  of  Zambia  reported  that  approxi- 
mately 1.300  Angolans  had  fled  across  the 
border  into  Zambia  seekmg  food  after  the 
poisonous  destruction  of  their  crops. 

The  deadly  herbicides  which  are  being 
used  can.  In  addition  to  destroying  crops, 
bring  death  to  young  children  and  unborn 
babies.  Massive  aerial  spraying  of  these  her- 
bicides unleashes  massive  destruction  upon 
the  environment,  as  proven  by  what  we  have 
done  to  the  land  of  Vietnam  through  our 
own  misguided  use  of  these  herbicides  as  a 
weapon  of  war. 

Portugal  has  assured  us  that  any  military 
equipment  supplied  by  our  government  will 
t>e  used  only  In  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nizations (NATO)  areas.  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique are  not  members  of  NATO,  yet  these 
herbicides,  certain  types  of  which  have  been 
declared  to  be  munitions  under  international 
law.  are  being  used  against  the  native  pop- 
ulations of  these  countries  by  the  Lisbon 
regime. 

The  United  States  is  in  violation  of  the 
1963  United  Nations  embargo  of  military  sup- 
plies and  munitions  to  South  Africa  by  mak- 
ing herbicides  available  to  this  apartheid 
nation. 

Clearly,  the  survival  of  our  American  econ- 
omy does  not  hinge  on  our  herbicide  sales  to 
Portugal  and  South  Africa.  I  call  upon  you 
to  order  tbe  Immediate  cessation  of  all  sales 
of  chemical  herbicides  to  Portugal  and  South 
Africa.  The  savage  genocide  bemg  conducted 
by  these  two  nations  with  the  aid  of  tech- 
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nology  provided  by  the  United  States  mtist 
stop. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Chahubs  B.  Rangkl, 
Afember  of  Congress. 

Letters  and  expressions  of  outrage  will 
not  end  U.S.  Involvement  In  this  affair. 
I  will  soon  Introduce  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation In  the  House  of  Representatives 
designed  to  do  so. 

The  Herbicide  Export  Control  Act  of 
1973  will  halt  all  exportation  of  herbi- 
cides with  little  agricultural  value,  but 
much  destructive  potential. 

The  Chemical  Wsirfare  Prevention  Act 
of  1973  will  ban  the  exportation  of  all 
herbicides  to  South  Africa  and  Portugal. 

I  welcome  the  cosponsorshlp  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  on  these  proposals. 


SOKOL     MILWAUKEE     CELEBRATES 
ITS  105TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. May  19,  1973,  the  Sokol  Milwaukee 
celebrated  its  105th  anniversary  with  a 
banquet  and  dance  at  the  Milwaukee 
Inn  Ballroom.  Pounded  in  1868.  the 
Sokol  Milwaukee  has  truly  lived  up  to 
its  goal  of  physical  fitness  through 
gymnastics. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  took 
part  in  the  celebration.  A  principal  at- 
dress  was  given  by  Joseph  F.  Drnec.  of 
Illinois,  president  of  the  Central  District 
of  the  American  Sokol  Organization.  Ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Drnec 's  address  follow: 
Excerpts  From  Mr.  Drnec 's  Address 

Brother  Chairman,  distinguished  guests, 
sisters  and  brothers  and  Sokol  friends:  All 
of  us  present  should  feel  honored  and  priv- 
ileged to  participate  In  this  105th  birthday 
of  Sokol  Milwaukee.  To  you  Sokol  MUwaukee 
our  sincere  thanks  for  your  continued  efforts 
In  perpetuating  Sokol. 

Sokol  ideals  are  now  in  their  second  cen- 
tury here  In  this  great  country  of  ours.  Those 
of  us  witnessing  the  many  examples  of  train- 
ing produced  in  our  Sokol  gym  units 
throughout  the  American  Sokol  organization 
Bhoul^  and  must  fill  our  hearts  with  Justi- 
fiable pride  that  we  are  a  part  of  this  great 
movement. 

The  future  of  Sokol  belongs  to  our  Sokol 
youth  boys  and  girls,  young  women  and  men 
attending  gym  classes  and  participating  in 
competitions  and  exhibitions.  This  training 
reflects  on  better  and  more  responsible  citi- 
zenship for  a  better  America. 

Toady  we  salute  Sokol  MUwaukee  who  for 
105  years  have  been  carrying  on  these  Sokol 
teachings  right  here  in  your  beautiful  city. 
We  all  hope  that  Sokol  ideas  •will  continue 
building  a  better  world  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness for  all  people  of  the  world. 

Normally  your  public  exhibition  is  the 
year's  climax,  but  this  year  it  is  an  anti- 
climax, for  we  will  hold  our  13th  National 
Slet  In  Chicagoland  June  21  to  24. 1  invite  all 
of  you  to  the  slet  to  compete  or  view  the  ef- 
forts of  Sokols  from  the  entire  country  and 
Canada,  also  to  attend  the  slet  banquet  on 
Thursday  June  21st  at  the  Lexington  House 
In  Hickory  Hills,  nUnois  and  the  great  mani- 
festatlon  of  physical  fitness  on  Sunday  after- 
noon 2:00  p.m.  at  the  Morton  West  stadium 
m  Berwyn,  Illinois. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  program  of  the  105th  anniversary 
banquet  and  dance  follows: 
program 

Salute  to  American  Flag. 

National  Anthems,  Anthony  Kopecky. 

Welcome  Address,  Fred  Stankovsky,  M.C. 

Address,   Rudy   Richter,   President,   Sokol 
MUkwaukee. 

Address,  LlUlan  Punk,  President.  SokoUce 
Milwaukee. 

Piano  Selection,  Scott  Brahm. 

Address  Joseph  Drnec.  President,  Central 
District, 

Song  Selections,  Anthony  Kopecky,  accom- 
panied by  Scott  Brahm. 

Address,  George  Basta,  Treasurer,  Ameri- 
can  Sokol   Organizations. 

Piano  Selection,  Scott  Brahm. 

Address,  Honorable  Henry  Reuss.  Congress- 
man, 5th  District. 

Song  Selections.  Anthony  Kopecky.  accom- 
panied by  Scott  Brahm. 

Closing  Address,  Fred  Stankovsky,  M.C. 


WMAQ-TV  EDITORIALS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   n.LIN01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
WMAQ-TV,  Chicago,  which  Is  known  for 
Its  very  spirited  and  penetrating  editorial 
policies  under  Its  editorial  director.  Mr. 
Dillon  Smith,  broadcast  two  editorials  on 
May  11  and  12  which  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject of  judicial  processes  in  Cook  County, 
ni..  and  the  relatively  few  criminal  of- 
fenders who  are  brought  to  justice.  The 
editorials  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  di- 
rect them  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  genuinely  interested  In  the 
rights  of  the  victims  as  well  as  the  per- 
petrators of  crimes: 

Editorial.  Mat  11 

Today  we  want  to  talk  about  something 
called  the  "shrinkage  of  crime."  What  it 
meEins  simply  is  that  a  lot  of  crimes  are  being 
committed  In  this  area  and  very  few  people 
are  being  sent  to  prison. 

In  Cook  County  last  year,  more  than  400.- 
000  serious  crimes  were  reported  to  police. 
Only  1,760  persons  were  sent  to  prison. 

It  is  alarming  to  discover  that  only  one 
person  is  imprisoned  for  every  230  crimes  re- 
ported m  this  area.  Obviously  our  system  of 
criminal  justice  is  not  doing  its  Job  when  so 
few  criminals  are  apprehended,  convicted 
and  sentenced. 

Let's  use  one  category  of  serious  crime  as 
an  example — armed  robbery.  Nearly  19.000 
armed  robberies  were  reported  to  police  last 
year,  yet  only  319  persons  were  sent  to  JaU 
for  armed  robbery. 

Here's  how  19,000  shrunk  to  319.  Thirty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  reported  armed  robberies 
were  quickly  discounted  by  police  for  one 
reason  or  another.  They  were  recorded  as 
"unfounded" — so,  officially,  they  never  hap- 
pened. This  is  sometimes  called  "kUllng 
crime  with  a  pencil"  and  if  a  lot  of  reported 
crimes  end  up  In  the  wastebasket,  it  can  give 
the  impression  that  a  police  commander  Is 
doing  a  good  Job  of  controlling  crime  In  his 
district. 

Only  18  per  cent  of  the  reported  armed 
robberies  resulted  in  anyone  being  arrested. 
What  is  worse  Is  that  there  were  mdlctments 
In  only  four  per  cent  of  reported  armed 
robberies. 

This  Indicates  several  problems:  Improper 
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arrests,  a  failure  of  police  to  obtain  enough 
evidence  to  get  indictments,  a  willingness  of 
prosecutors  to  reduce  serious  charges  to  mi- 
nor charges.  If  a  charge  of  armed  robbery  is 
reduced  to  simple  assault  or  burglary  In  re- 
turn for  a  guUty  plea,  the  prosecutor  can 
count  that  as  a  conviction,  but  it  can  allow 
the  offender  to  go  free  on  jrobatlon. 

And  at  the  bottom  line,  only  1.7  per  cent 
of  reported  armed  robberies  eno  up  with 
someone  going  to  prison,  one  out  of  4,060 
cases. 

We  have  more  serious  crime  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  this  year  than  we  had  last  year. 
But  persons  accused  of  crime  are  not  being 
brought  to  trial.  For  comparison,  seven  times 
the  number  of  persons  are  brought  to  trial 
in  Los  Angeles  as  there  are  here. 

When  police  officials  doctor  the  statistics, 
when  prosecutors  reduce  serious  crimes  to 
misdemeanors,  they  are  takmg  the  easy  way 
out.  Our  system  of  criminal  Justice  is  not 
working,  and  It  cannot  work  when  elements 
within  that  system  are  not  functioning 
properly. 

Frankly,  criminals  will  have  the  odds  on 
their  side  until  police  and  prosecutors  do  a 
better  Job  of  apprehending  criminals,  getting 
the  evidence  and  prosecuting  them  for  seri- 
ous crimes. 

Of  course,  judges  have  an  Important  role 
to  play  in  this  process,  and  we'U  talk  about 
that  In  our  next  editorial. 

Edttoral,  Mat  12 

If  a  person  who  was  Indicated  a  year  ago 
for  armed  robbery  has  not  yet  been  brought 
to  trial,  if  his  case  has  been  delayed  a  dozen 
times,  whose  fault  is  th&yf  The  answer,  we 
believe,  is  that  It's  tjie^udges'  fault. 

Our  system  of  criminal  Justice  In  Cook 
County  moves  excruciatingly  slow.  Many  of 
our  Judges  seem  to  forget  that  the  United 
States  Constitution  guarantees  a  defendant 
the  "right  to  a  speedy  trial."  Justice  Is  cer- 
tainly not  a  speedy  process  here. 

In  1972,  for  example,  735  persons  were  In- 
dllcted  for  armed  robbery  In  Cook  County. 
Now,  in  May  of  1973,  only  223  of  those 
cases  have  been  completed  while  512  of  them 
are  still  pending,  many  of  them  well  over  a 
year  old. 

This  is  largely  the  fault  of  Judges.  Once  a 
case  Is  assigned  to  a  Judge,  it  is  his  respon- 
sibility to  move  It  along  and  make  sure  It 
Is  adjudicated  within  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time. 

But,  In  ffict.  Judges  are  letting  cases  drag 
on  and  on.  Here's  a  statistic  that  might 
astound  you :  Cook  County  Judges  grant  an 
average  of  12  continuances  in  every  armed 
robbery  case. 

Of  covirse.  there  are  valid  reasons  for  post- 
poning a  trial.  But  anyone  who  accepts  the 
axiom  that  "Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied" 
has  got  to  conclude  that  12  continuances 
per  armed  robliery  case   is  inexcusable. 

Some  Judges  believe  that  these  delays  help 
to  avoid  trials  by  encouragmg  deals  between 
lawyers  whereby  defendants  plead  guilty  to 
lesser  charges  and  get  a  lighter  sentence.  But 
when  a  felony  charge  is  knocked  down  to  a 
misdemeanor,  the  guilty  person  gets  off  with 
probation  or  a  few  days  in  the  County  JaU. 

Long  delays  also  decrease  the  chance  that 
a  guilty  person  will  be  convicted  If  he  ever  Is 
tried.  Evidence  is  lost.  Memories  grow  dim. 
Witnesses  quit  showing  up  In  court,  or  they 
move  away  or  they  die. 

It  Is  time  for  our  Judges  to  change  this 
pattern  of  procrastination.  They  must  start 
demanding  that  lawyers  show  up  In  court 
ready  for  trial.  They  should  establish  some 
rules  to  specify  acceptable  reasons  for  grant- 
ing continuances  and  to  put  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  times  that  any  one  case  will  be 
delayed.  If  Judges  drove  their  cars  the  way 
they  run  their  courtrooms,  many  of  them 
would   get  tickets  for  obstructing  traffic. 
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DELAWARE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
SUPPORTS  DU  PONT  LEGISLATION 
CONCERNING  THE  ENERGY  PROB- 
LEM 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

OF'  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1973 

DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago,  I  introduced  H.R.  2920,  to 
provide  for  a  national  energy  council  to 
coordinate  our  country's  efforts  to  Insure 
adequate  energy  supplies. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  recently  that 
the  Delaware  Legislature  supports  my 
legislation.  I  insert  in  the  Record  House 
Joint  Resolution  2,  passed  by  the  Dela- 
ware General  Assembly: 

House  Joint  Rksolittion  No.  2 

An  act  memorializing  the  Delaware  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 2920  sponsored  by  Representative  P.  8. 
du  Pont  rv,  dealing;  with  the  coordination 
of  agencies,  departments,  and  environ- 
mental factors  concerned  with  the  energy 
problem 
Whereas,   the   Joint  committees  of  PubUc 

Safety  and  Community  Affairs  and  Economic 


Development  have  studied  the  question  of 
whether  an  immediate  fuel  crisis  exists  in 
Delaware;  and 

Whereas,  bearings  were  held  on  Janu- 
ary 18th  and  24th  In  Dover  and  a  meeting 
conducted  with  Getty  OU  Company  repre- 
sentatives on  February  5th;  and 

Whereas,  the  committees  have  determined 
that  there  is  no  Immediate  fuel  crisis  and 
that  the  health  and  public  safety  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Delaware  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected; and 

Whereas.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  reason 
there  Is  not  an  Immediate  fuel  crisis  is  due 
In  part  to  the  unusually  mild  winter  on  the 
east  coast  and  the  easing  of  the  grain  drying 
situation  In  the  midwest;  and 

Whereas,  It  was  concluded  that  Delaware 
and  the  United  States  do  have  a  potential 
future  energy  crisis  and  steps  must  be  taken 
now  to  cope  with  this  ix>sslblllty;  and 

Whereas,  over  the  past  ten  years  energy 
needs  have  been  growing  at  an  accelerated 
rate  and  demands  for  modern  conveniences 
and  the  Impact  of  environmental  controls 
have  combined  to  Increase  energy  consump- 
tion: and 

Whereas,  many  diverse  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  cause  of  the  potential 
energy  crisis;  and 

Whereas,  these  explanations  Included  the 
facts  that  government  ceilings  have  been 
placed  on  the  price  of  natural  gas,  diminish- 


ing the  number  of  exploration  wells  in  the 
country;  the  cost  of  drUllng  has  Increased 
and  the  Incentive  for  exploration  has  disap- 
peared; and  that  oU  companies  have  run 
their  plants  to  meet  increasing  gasoline 
needs:  and 

Whereas,  It  was  revealed  that  Is  estimated 
that  the  United  States  has  enough  on-shore 
oil  for  the  next  ten  years,  natural  gas  for 
eleven  years,  shale  oil  for  35  years  to  120 
years  and  coal  for  the  next  500  years. 

Now,  therefore: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Delaware,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein,  that  the  Delaware  Con- 
gressional Delegation  support  Representative 
P.  S.  du  Pont,  TV's  House  Resolution  2920 
which  coordinates  efforts  at  the  Federal 
level,  bringing  together  all  agencies,  depart- 
ments and  environmental  factors  Into  one 
strong  unit,  creating,  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  a  Council  on  Energy. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  forty-nine 
state  legislatures  for  their  urgent  considera- 
tion and  support  in  an  attempt  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  this  potential  fuel  crisis. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Senator  William  V. 
Roth,  Senator  Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr.  and  Rep. 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  IV,  and  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  Incorporated  Into  the  Congressional 
Record. 


SENATE— rwesrfay.  May  22, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Floyd  K. 
Haskell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

PRAYER 
The    Reverend    Monsignor   E.    Robert 
Arthur,    pastor,    St.    Patrick's    Catholic 
Church,  Washington,  D.C..  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

God  our  Father:  In  You  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  Look  with 
favor  upon  our  Nation  and  its  people. 
Show  the  light  of  Your  truth  to  all  who 
live  in  this  favored  land  that  we  may 
be  guided  back  to  the  path  of  justice 
from  which  we  sometimes  wander.  Grant 
us  the  grace  to  love  Your  command- 
ments. Make  us  see  that  our  dedication  to 
national  ideals  can  find  fulfillment  only 
if  we  are  no  less  dedicated  to  Your  king- 
dom of  justice,  love,  and  peace. 

Help.  O  Lord,  with  your  gifts  of  knowl- 
edge, wisdom,  and  fortitude  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
responsibility  which  they  exercise  in  the 
service  of  their  fellow  citizens  is  not  light. 
Give  them,  we  pray  You,  a  share  of  Your 
strength.  Let  their  deliberations  and 
their  acts  always  be  sanctified  in  the  ob- 
servance of  Your  law. 

The  kingdom,  the  power  and  the  glory. 
O  Lord,  be  ever  Yours.  Amen. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Pbesujent  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  22, 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  ofllclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Floyd  K. 
Haskei-i-.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HASKELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT   OF    ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland  > . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  me":sage  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-420.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  and  Mr. 
BcRKE  of  Florida  as  members  of  the 
US.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  vice 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona  and  Mr.  Steele, 
excused. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  re<^o!ution,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H  R.  6330  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

H  R  6628.  An  act  to  amend  section  101  (b) 
of  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Act  of  1971  to 
enlarge  the  class  of  persons  eligible  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  the  claims  program 
established  by  that  act: 

H  R  7139  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  utilize  Department  of  Defense 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  providing  medi- 
cal emergency  helicopter  transportation 
services  to  civilians,  and  limiting  Individual 
liability  Incident  to  providing  such  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 


H.J.  Res.  512.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the 
Insurance  of  loans  and  mortgages,  to  extend 
authorizations  under  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  Indicated: 

H.R.  6330.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  relating  to 
the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  6628.  An  act  to  amend  section  101  (b) 
of  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Act  of  X971  to  en- 
large the  class  cf  persons  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  the  claims  program  estab- 
lished by  that  act:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  7139.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  utilize  Department  of 
Defense  resources  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding medical  emergency  helicopter  trans- 
portation services  to  civilians,  and  limiting 
Individual  liability  Incident  to  providing 
such  services,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.J.  Res.  512.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  with  respect  to  the  in- 
surance of  leans  and  mortgages,  to  extend 
authorizations  under  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 


i 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, May  21,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINQS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  157, 158,  and  160. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRESERVATION   OF   ADDITIONAL 
HISTORIC   PROPERTIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1201)  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  as  amended, 
establishing  a  progiam  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  additional  historic  properties 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
7,  after  the  word  "appropriated",  strike 
out  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title"  and 
insert  "not  more  than  $15,000,000  annual- 
ly for  fiscal  year  1974  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title";  on  page 
2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "appropriated" , 
strike  out  "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  section"  and 
insert  "not  more  than  $100,000  annually 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  ";  and,  after  line  7, 
insert: 

(c)  Section  201  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Council  shall  continue  In  ex- 
istence until  December  31, 1985." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  915;  16  U.S.C. 
470),  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  108  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following :  "There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  more  than  $16,000,000  annual- 
ly for  fiscal  year  1974  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  206  is 
amended  to  read :  "There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $100,000  annually 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section." 

(c)  Section  201  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  The  Council  shall  continue  In  exist- 
ence until  December  31,  1986". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY  OF   THE   PACIFIC   ISLANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1385)  to  amend  section  2  of  this 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1354 
(68  Stat.  330),  as  amended,  Is  amended  y 
deleting  "for  each  for  the  fiscal  years  1371, 
1972,  and  1973,  $60,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  fiscal  year  1974,  S60.000.000". 
Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  June  30,  1954,  as 
amended,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog  new  section: 
"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  government  comptroller 
for  Guam  appointed  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9-A  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  shall,  in  addition  to  the  duties  im- 
posed on  him  by  such  Act.  carry  out,  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  duties  set  forth  in  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacliic  Islands.  In  carrying 
out  such  duties,  the  comptroller  shall  be 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  shall  not  be  a  part 
of  any  executive  department  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
comptrollers  office  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
9-A  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  be  appor- 
tioned equitably  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  between  Guam  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  from  funds  avail- 
able to  Guam  and  the  trust  territory. 

'•(b)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
audit  all  accounts  and  review  and  recom- 
mend adjudication  ^f  claims  pertaining  to 
the  revenue  and  receipts  of  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  of  funds  derived  from  bond  issues;  and 
he  shall  audit.  In  accordance  with  law  and 
administrative  regulations,  all  expenditures 
of  funds  and  property  pertaining  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  Including  those  pertaining  to  trust 
funds  held  by  such  government. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  government 
comptroller  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  aU  failures  to  collect  amounts 
due  the  government,  and  expenditures  of 
funds  or  uses  of  prop)erty  which  are  Irregular 
or  not  pursuant  to  law.  The  audit  activities 
of  the  government  comptroller  sbaU  be  di- 
rected so  as  to  (1)  Improve  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  programs  of  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  (2)  discharge  the  responsibility  Incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  to  Insure  that  the 
substantial  Federal  revenues  which  are  cov- 
ered into  the  treasury  of  such  government  are 
properly  accounted  for  and  audited. 

"(d)  The  decisions  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  final  except  that  appeal 
therefrom  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
High  Commissioner,  be  taken  by  the  party 
aggrieved  or  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned, within  one  rear  from  the  date  of  the 
decision,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  appeal  shall  be  In  writing  and  shall 
specifically  set  forth  the  particular  action  of 
the  government  comptroller  to  which  excep- 
tion is  taken,  with  the  reasons  and  the  au- 
thorities relied  upon  for  reversing  such  de- 
cision. 

"(e)  If  the  High  Commissioner  does  not 
concur  in  the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the 


Secretary,  the  party  aggrieved  may  seek  relief 
by  suit  in  the  District  Court  of  Ouam,  if 
the  claim  is  otherwise  within  Its  jurisdiction. 
No  later  than  thirty  days  following  the  date 
of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  party  aggrieved  or  the  High  Com- 
missioner, on  behalf  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned,  may  s^k  relief  by  suit 
m  the  District  Court  of  Ouam,  If  the  claim 
Is  otherwise  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

"(f)  The  government  comptroller  Is  au- 
thorized to  communicate  directly  with  any 
person  or  with  any  department  officer  or  per- 
son having  official  relation  ^th  his  crfBce. 
He  may  summon  witnesses  and  administer 
oaths. 

"(g)  As  soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  the  accounts  of  said  fiscal  year  may 
be  examined  and  adjusted,  the  government 
comptroller  shall  submit  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
an  annual  report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of 
the  government,  showing  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  government.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  submit  such  repcwt 
along  with  his  comments  and  recommenda- 
tloiifi  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(h)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
make  such  other  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  High  Commissioner,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

'  { i )  The  office  and  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment  comptroller  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  reports 
thereon  shall  be  made  by  him  to  the  High 
Commissioner,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(J)  All  departments,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments shaU  furmsh  to  the  government 
comptroller  such  Information  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  activities,  organization,  finan- 
clal  transactions,  and  methods  of  business  of 
their  respective  offices  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  require  of  them;  and  the  govern- 
ment comptroller,  or  any  of  his  assistants  or 
employees,  when  duly  authorized  by  him. 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  In- 
formation, have  access  to  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  books,  documents,  papers,  or 
records  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
establlshnxent." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


INDIAN  JUDGMENT  FUNDS  DISTRI- 
BUTION ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1016)  to  provide  a  more  demo- 
cratic and  effective  method  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  fimds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  to  pay  certain  judgments  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  for  other  purpo^s, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com-^^ — 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  "^ 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "are",  strike  out  "cumbersome 
and — 

"  1 1  ^  infringe  upon  the  full  and  free  de- 
velopment of  the  imique  relationship  be- 
tween the  Indian  people  and  the  Federal 
Government; 

"(2)  inhibit  democratic  and  effective 
expression  of  the  desires  and  needs  of 
the  Indian  people; 

"(3)  limit  the  opportunity  for  Indian 
people  to  participate  in  and  exercise  ef- 
fective control  over  decisions  which  de- 
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termine  their  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural well-being;  and 

"(4^  reduce  the  time  available  to,  and 
limit  the  ability  of,  Congress  to  effectively 
investigate  and  legislate  in  the  areas  of 
substantive  Indian  policy."  and  insert 
"cumbersome,  and  infringe  upon  the  full 
and  free  development  of  the  unique  re- 
lationship between  the  Indian  people  and 
the  Federal  Government;  and  reduce  the 
time  available  to,  and  limit  the  ability  of. 
Congress  to  effectively  Investigate  and 
legislate  in  the  areas  of  substantive  In- 
dian policy.";  on  page  3,  line  16,  after 
the  word  "of",  strike  out  "Indian"  and  in- 
sert "Indians,  Indian";  in  line  22,  after 
"(a)",  strike  out  "Within"  and  insert 
"Unless  a  request  for  an  extension  of 
time  (1)  is  deemed  necessary  and  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  or  (11)  is  made 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group,  pueblo,  or  community,  which 
request  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  within" ;  on  page  4,  line 
7,  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out  "In- 
dian" and  insert  "Indians  and  Indian"; 
in  line  8,  after  the  word  "community", 
strike  out  "in  whose  favor  such  Judgment 
is  rendered  and  such  funds  appropriated" 
and  insert  "which  has  been  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  the  present-day 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  of  the  subject 
award  and  are  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  distribution  of  the  appropriated 
funds";  on  page  5,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"those",  insert  "entities  and";  in  line  15, 
after  the  word  "any",  insert  "affected"; 
In  line  16,  after  the  word  "community", 
strike  out  "in  whose  favor  the  Indian 
Judgment  is  rendered,";  In  line  21,  after 
the  word  "community",  strike  out  "and 
any  individual";  on  page  7,  Une  2,  and 
after  the  word  "equal",  strike  out  "pro- 
tection :  Provided,  That  this  clause  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  either  add  persons  to  or  remove  per- 
sons from  those  who  are  clearly  desig- 
nated as  recipients  of  such  funds  in  the 
pertinent  Indian  Judgment  or  appropria- 
tion Act;"  and  insert  "protection;";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  13,  insert  "af- 
ected";  at  the  beginning  of  line  14,  strike 
out  "in  whose  favor  the  judgement  is 
rendered" ;  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "cal- 
endar", strike  out  "days,  exclusive  of 
days  when  Congress  is  adjourned  or  in 
recess,"  and  insert  "days";  in  line  22. 
after  the  word  "plan",  strike  out  "to" 
and  insert  "by";  on  page  9,  line  8,  after 
the  word  "all",  insert  "entitles  and";  in 
line  20,  after  "4",  strike  out  "(c) "  and  In- 
sert "(d)";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "significant",  strike  out  "portion  of 
the  net  distributable  funds"  and  Insert 
"portion";  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"or",  strike  out  "community,  or  unless 
otherwise  provided  for  in  the  pertlnaal 
judgment  or  appropriation  Act"  and>4(i^ 
sert  "commvmity";  and.  on  page  lor 
after  line  2.  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec  9.  None  of  the  fimds  distributed 
per  capita  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State 
Income  taxes,  and  per  capita  pasrments 
less  than  $1,000  shall  not  be  considered 
as  income  or  resources  when  determin- 
ing the  extent  of  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  <t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Jiepresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Aot 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Judgment  Punds 
Distribution  Act  of  1973". 

STATEMENT   OF   FINDINGS   AND   PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  a 
nerw  method  of  distributing  funds  of  Indian 
Judgments  must  be  established  as  the  exist- 
ing procedures  for  developing,  approving,  and 
enacting  a  distribution  plan  for  each  Indian 
Judgment  are  cumbersome,  and  infringe 
upon' the  full  and  free  development  of  the 
unique  relationship  between  the  Indian  peo- 
ple and  the  Federal  Oovernment;  and  reduce 
the  time  available  to,  and  limit  the  abUlty  of. 
Congress  to  efTectlvely  investigate  and  legis- 
late in  the  areas  of  substantive  Indian  policy. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  de- 
clare a  policy  for  the  distribution  of  Judg- 
ment funds  to  Indians:  to  delegate  certain 
ministerial  functions  to,  and  establish  spe- 
cific guidelines  and  standards  to  be  followed 
by,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  devel- 
opment of  plans  for  the  distribution  of  such 
funds;  to  provide  maximum  participation  to 
Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  pueblos,  or  com- 
munities in  determining  the  uses  to  be  made 
of  such  funds;  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
any  group>s  and  Individuals  who  are  In  a 
minority  position  but  who  are  also  entitled 
to  receive  such  funds:  to  enhance  the  educa- 
tional, social,  and  economic  opportunities 
available  to  the  Indian  people:  and  to  en- 
able the  committees  of  the  Congress  to  dedi- 
cate the  time  and  resources  of  their  mem- 
bers more  fully  to  substantive  policy  issues 
associated  with  the  historic  relationship  be- 
tween the  Indian  people  and  the  United 
States  Oovernment  and  to  the  improvement 
of  this  relationship. 

INDIAN    JXrOGMKNTS 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  from  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  all  distributions  of  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  pay  in  favor 
of  Indians,  Indian  ;.rlbes,  bands,  groups, 
pueblos,  or  communities  Judgments  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  and  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Indian 
Judgments"  or  "Indian  Judgment")  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

PI,AN    FOR     DISTRIBUTION     OF    FUNDS    OF    INDIAN 
JUDGMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Unless  a  request  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time  (1)  Is  deemed  necessary  and  Is 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  or  (il)  Is  made 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  Indian  tribe,  bend, 
group,  pueblo,  or  community,  which  request 
shaU  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Sec- 
retary within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Congress 
to  pay  each  Indian  Judgment,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  recommended  plan  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  funds  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  a  "plan")  to  the  Indians  and  Indian 
tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or  community 
which  has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  the  present-day  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  subject  award  and  are  entitled 
to  participate  In  the  distribution  of  the  ap- 
propriated funds.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
submit  to  the  Congress  with  such  plan — 

(1)  copies  of  the  transcripts  of  hearings 
held  by  him  concerning  the  Indian  Judgment 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  and 
all  other  papers  and  documents  considered  by 
him  In  the  preparation  of  such  plan.  Includ- 
ing any  resolution,  communication,  or  sug- 
gested distribution  plan  of  the  pertinent 
Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or  com- 
munity submitted  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  plan  reflects  the  desires  of  the  tribe, 
band,  group,  pueblo,  community,  or  Indi- 
viduals who  are  entitled  to  such  funds, 
which  statement  shall  specify  the  alterna- 
tives, If  any,  proposed  by  such  tribe,  band, 
group,  pueblo,  community,  or  Individuals  In 
lieu  of  such  plan,  together  with  an  Indication 


of  the  degree  of  support  among  the  Interested 
parties  tor  each  such  alternative. 

(b)  The  plan  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (c)  and^(d)  of  this  section  and  siicb 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  In  accordance  with  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  plan 
which  shall  best  serve  the  Interests  of  all 
those  entitles  and  Individuals  entitled  to 
receive  the  funds  of  each  Indian  Judgment. 
Prior  tc  final  preparation  of  the  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(1)  receive  and  consider  any  resolution  or 
communication,  together  with  any  suggested 
distribution  plan,  which  any  affected  Indian 
tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or  community 
may  wish  to  submit  to  him:  and 

(2)  hold  a  hearing  or  hearings  of  record, 
after  appropriate  public  notice,  to  obtain  the 
testimony  of  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or  com- 
munity who  may  receive  any  portion,  or  be 
affected  by  the  distribution,  of  such  funds. 
Such  hearing  or  hearings  shall  be  held  In  the 
area  or  areas  In  which  such  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group,  pueblo,  or  community  resides 
and  at  a  time  or  times  which  shall  best  serve 
the  convenience  of  eligible  members  thereof; 

(d)  In  preparing  a  plan  for  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  of  each  Indian  Judgment,  the 
Secretary  shall,  among  other  things,  be  as- 
sured that — 

(1)  legal,  financial,  and  other  expertise  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
made  fully  available  In  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  pueblo,  or 
community  which  Is  entitled  to  sxich  funds  to 
assist  It  to  develop  and  communicate  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  Its  own 
suggested  plan  for  the  distribution  and  use 
of  such  funds; 

(2)  the  needs  and  desires  of  any  groups  or 
Individuals  who  are  In  a  minority  position 
but  who  are  also  entitled  to  receive  such 
funds  have  been  fully  considered; 

(3)  the  Interests  of  minors  and  others 
legally  Incompetent  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  portion  of  such  funds  and  such 
portions  as  are  subsequently  distributed  to 
them  are  and  will  be  protected  and  preserved; 

(4)  the  constitution,  bylaws,  rules,  or  pro- 
cedures of  such  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
pueblo,  or  community  which  relate  to  en- 
rollment, eligibility  to  share  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds,  and  decisionmaking  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  such  funds  ac- 
cord with  the  principles  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection; 

(5)  a  significant  portion,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act,  of  the  net  distributable 
funds  shall  be  set  aside  and  programed  to 
serve  common  tribal,  band,  group,  pueblo, 
or  community  needs,  educational  require- 
ments, and  such  other  purposes  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  affected  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group,  pueblo,  or  community  may  Jus- 
tify: and 

(6)  methods  exist  and  will  be  employed 
to  insure  the  proper  performance  of  the  plan 
once  it  becomes  effective  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act. 

CONGRKSSIONAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Congress  shall  have  sixty  cal- 
endar days  from  the  date  of  submission  of  a 
plan  by  the  Secretary  In  order  to  review 
such  plan. 

(b)  Such  plan  shall  become  effective  and 
the  distribution  of  Indian  Judgment  funds 
provided  for  by  such  plan  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
sixty -day  period. 

(c)  The  fuU  sixty-day  pertod,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  may  be  waived  by  committee 
resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  plan  shall 
become  effective  and  the  distribution  of  such 
funds  shall  be  made  upon  the  effective  date 
of  the  wlaver  of  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 
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(d)  Such  plan  shall  not  become  effective 
and  no  distribution  of  such  funds  shall  be 
made  If,  within  such  sixty-day  period,  a  com- 
mittee resolution  disapproving  such  plan  Is 
passed  by  either  House  of  Congress. 

(e)  Within  thirty  calendar  days  of  the  date 
of  passage  of  a  committee  resolution  disap- 
proving a  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  propose 
legislation  embodying  such  plan,  together 
with  whatever  changes  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate. 

PROCEDURES   IN   ABSENCE   OF   A  PLAN 

SEC.  6.  Whenever  the  Secretarj'  determines 
that  circumstances  do  not  permit  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
of  an  Indian  Judgment  which  shall  meet  the 
policies  or  purposes  of  this  Act  or  the  re- 
quirements of  section  4  or  whenever  he  shall 
determine  that  a  plan  for  the  distribution 
of  such  funds  reflects  a  new  policy  or  pur- 
pose not  contemplated  by  this  Act,  he  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  recommenda- 
tions, either  In  the  form  of  a  report  or  of 
proposed  legislation,  to  effect  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds. 

rules  and  regulations 
Sec  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  implement  thU  Act 
no  later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Among  other  things, 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  provide  for 
adequate  notice  to  all  entities  and  persons 
who  may  receive  funds  under  any  Indian 
Judgment  of  aU  relevant  procedures  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  concerning  any  such  judg- 
ment. ° 

(b)  No  later  than  sUty  days  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  proposed 
rules  and  regulations  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. " 

(c)  No  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
the  Secretary  shall  provide,  with  adequate 
public  notice,  the  opportunity  for  hearmgs 
on  the  proposed  rules  and  regulations,  once 
published,  to  all  Interested  parties. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (5)  of 
subsection  4(d),  "significant  portion"  means 
a  portion  of  the  net  distributable  funds  of 
an  Indian  Judgment  which  shall  be  no  less 
than  20  per  centum  unless  otherwise  war- 
ranted by  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  pertinent  Indian  tribe,  band  group 
pueblo,  or  community. 

Sec.  9.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes 
and  per  capita  payments  less  than  $1000 
shaU  not  be  considered  as  Uicome  or  resources 
when  determlnUig  the  extent  of  ellglbUlty 
for  assutance  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


LEGAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  administration  submitted  Its 
message  and  draft  bill  on  the  so-called 
legal  services  Issue.  Prior  to  Its  submis- 
sion the  leadership  had  been  advised— 
that  Is  the  Democratic  leadership—that 
a  jurisdictional  Issue  over  the  reference 
2  }  I  message  may  arise.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  tradition- 
ally and  consistently  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  legal  services  assistance  for  the 
poor  since  the  Inception  of  such  a 
program. 

Accordingly  I  instructed  the  policy 
committee  staff  to  admonish  the  Seriate 
Parliamentarian  to  retain  this  message 
at  the  desk  pending  the  resolution  of  the 
possible  Jurisdictional  problem. 


It  Is  my  understanding  that  such  a 
request  was  made  but  that  the  message 
was  referred,  not  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  but  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  would 
note  that  after  the  reference,  the  policy 
committee  staff  was  advised  of  the  ac- 
tion taken — given  the  reason  apparently 
that  a  legal  services  amendment  had 
been  Introduced  and  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  In 
my  judgment  the  reference  of  the 
amendment  did  not  resolve  the  jurisdic- 
tional question  about  the  message  and 
action  should  not  have  been  undertaken 
without  Initial  clearsuice  through  me  or 
through  the  majority  policy  committee. 
I  would  stress  that  after-the-fact  advice 
does  not  fall  in  this  category. 

It  is  against  these  facts  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  the 
message  involving  legal  services  and 
that  the  referral  be  vacated  and  instead 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee to  preserve  its  jurisdictional  integ- 
rity on  the  issue  of  legal  services  to  the 
poor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  I  can  under- 
stand the  feelings  and  the  dilemma  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  In 
view  of  his  statements  and  imderstand- 
Ings.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  say, 
representing  the  leadership  on  this  side, 
that  I  had  no  prior  knowledge  or  notice 
of  the  imderstanding. 

I  will  say  as  a  Senator  who  has  served 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
who  is  familiar  generally  with  the  legis- 
lation having  to  do  with  legal  rep- 
resentation in  the  courts,  that  it  seems 
altogether  appropriate  that  such  legis- 
lation would  be  considered  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  if  not  exclusively,  then 
at  least  In  addition  to  such  consideration 
as  might  be  given  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  might  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  If  the  request  he  Is  now  making 
has  been  cleared  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  would  feel  constrained  to 
object,  at  least  temporarily,  unless  we 
did  have  consultation  with  those  par- 
ticular Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader,  but  may  I  point  out  that 
one  of  the  few  prerogatives  given  to  the 
majority  leader  is  the  one  which  he  ex- 
ercises at  the  request  of  Senators  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  that  messages 
or  legislation  be  held  at  the  desk  pend- 
ing settlement  of  the  request  Involved, 
guch  a  request  was  made.  The  ma- 
jority leader  feels  that  he  has  kept  his 
word.  He  is  embarrassed  by  what  has 
developed. 

I  would  change  my  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  that  the  matter  be  re- 
referred  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  that  it  lie  at  the  desk  until  the 
question  Is  settled,  and  with  the  hope, 
furthermore,  that  once  the  request  Is 
made  by  a  member  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee or  by  the  minority  or  majority 
leader,  the  desk  would  observe  the 
request. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  certainly  say 


that  that  would  be  an  agreeable  imanl- 
mous -consent  request:  that  the  bill  now 
go  back  to  the  desk  and  stay  there  until 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  Is  resolved. 
If  the  majority  leader  wishes  to  amend 
his  unanimous  consent  in  this  i*espect, 
I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  a  fair  so- 
lution. I  make  that  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  the  activing  Republican  leader. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  whatever  part  of  my  5  minutes  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1798  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  Michael  Bums,  the  minority 
counsel  for  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Joan 
Baldwin,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  be  allowed 
to  be  present  on  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER,  ^f,  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  hCTlNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

ThB  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  situation  at  the  present  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  and  that  the  time  be  taken 
out  of  the  time  of  the  assistant  majority 
leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
absence  of  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader,  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized. 


PRESERVATION  OP  HISTORICAL 
AND  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DATA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  156.  8.  514. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  514)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  27, 
1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  ask 
passage  of  S.  514,  my  bill  which  would 
provide  for  the  protection  and  recovery 
of  scientific,  prehlstorical,  historical,  and 
archeologlcal  data  which  might  be  af- 
fected through  alteration  of  the  terrain 
by  any  Federal  or  federally  assisted  ac- 
tivity or  program. 

The  bill,  which  Is  cosponsored  by  45 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  which  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  is 
identical  to  S.  1245  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  92d  Congress,  but  which 
died  in  the  House.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  take  final  action  on  this 
measure  in  this  Congress.  By  passing  it 
this  early  in  the  session  and  referring  it 
to  the  House,  the  Senate  will  give  the 
other  body  ample  time  to  consider  it  and 
get  it  through. 

I  hope,  however,  the  House  will  move 

quickly.  The  Nation  faces  an  archeologl- 
cal resource  crisis.  The  land  Is  being 
altered,  and  our  archeologlcal  data  Is 

being  destroyed  at  an  alarming  rate.  We 
must  assure  that  enough  of  the  past  is 
preserved  to  enable  archeologlsts  of  the 
future  to  make  adequate  interpretations 
of  it.  This  bill  presents  one  last  opportu- 
nity to  meet  Ihls  objective  In  an  ade- 
quate way.  It  is,  therefore,  essentially  a 
conservation  measure. 

Preserving  the  past  through  archeo- 
loglcal data  is,  of  course,  not  a  Federal 
problem  alone.  The  archeologlcal  profes- 
sion, and  the  Federal,  State,  and  private 
agencies  through  which  they  operate, 
must  all  develop  approaches  to  protect- 
ing our  archeologlcal  resources.  But  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  a  preeminent 
position  to  take  action,  and  this  bill  will 
assure  that  it  does.  Without  it.  a  majority 
of  our  archeologlcal  sites  will  be  damaged 
or  destroyed  within  the  next  25  years. 

The  bill  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
Society  for  American  Archeology,  the 
Committee  for  the  Recovery  of  Archeo- 
loglcal Remams.  and  of  many  other  pri- 
vate and  State  archeologlcal  groups  and 
individuals.  It  is  the  logical  next  step. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  main- 
tained for  more  than  20  years  a  progrfm 
of  cooperative  agreements  with  State  and 
local  institutions  for  recovery  of  archeo- 
loglcal data  about  to  be  lost  through 
flooding  behind  dams.  The  1960  act — 
Public    Law    86-523 — required    Federal 


agencies  building  dams  or  licensing  the 
construction  of  dams  to  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  such  intentions 
and  formalized  the  ongoing  reservoir 
archeologlcal  salvage  program. 

Unfortiuiately,  there  has  never  been 
any  provision  for  the  recovery  of  archeo- 
loglcal and  historical  data  being  lost  as 
a  result  of  Federal  programs,  other  than 
dam  construction.  These  losses  far  sur- 
pass those  resulting  from  the  building  of 
dams. 

This  bill  amends  the  1960  act  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  all  Federal  and  feder- 
ally assisted  or  licensed  programs  which 
alter  the  terrain  sind  thus  potentially 
cause  the  loss  of  scientific,  prehlstorical, 
historical  or  archeologlcal  data.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  by  the 
SecretsuT  of  the  Interior,  and  financed 
through  the  transfer  to  the  Secretary, 
by  the  Federal  agency  whose  program  is 
causing  damage  or  destruction  to  archeo- 
loglcal data,  of  not  more  than  1  percent 
of  the  program  funds  as  a  nonreimburs- 
able item.  These  funds  will  be  used  to 
protect  or  recover  such  data  prior  to  its 
loss. 

On  a  program  basis,  the  National  Park 
Service  spends  approximately  $1.2  mil- 
lion annually  for  salvage  work  on  reser- 
voir projects  alone  under  the  1960  law. 
With  the  construction  activities  of  other 
agencies  included  in  the  program,  it  is 
expected  that  the  amount  needed  for 
this  program  would  increase  to  about 
$6.5  million  within  5  years. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  enable 
archeologlsts  to  select  the  sites  upon 
which  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  need,  rather  than  being 
restricted  to  sites  which  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  dam  construction  or  reservoir 

flooding.  In  the  past  much  extremely 

valuable  scientific  data  has  been  lost  be- 
cause there  were  no  funds  or  personnel 
to  be  used  at  the  critical  time.  By  au- 
thorizing the  transfer  of  the  necessary 
funds  from  the  program  which  threat- 
ens destruction  at  the  time  of  the  threat, 
it  would  be  possible  to  tie  in  directly  and 
immediately  archeologlcal  skills  and 
funds  when  they  are  needed. 

Under  the  bill  the  responsibility  for 
initiating  action  rests  with  the  archeo- 
loglsts and  the  Federal  agencies  involved 
would  not  be  burdened  with  unnecessary 
administrative  problems  or  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  biU  (S. 
514)  be  passed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  514 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data 
(Including  relics  and  specimens)  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result  of  the 
construction  of  a  dam",  approved  June  27, 
1960  (74  Stat.  220),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "That  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  further  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  American  sites,   buUdlngs, 


objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  signifi- 
cance, and  for  other  purpoees',  approved  Au- 
gust 21.  1935  (16  VS.C.  461^67),  and  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  preservation  of  additional  historic 
pr(q>erties  throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  October  16,  1968 
(80  Stat.  915),  by  specifically  providing  for 
the  preservation  of  scientific,  prehlstorical, 
historical,  and  archeologlcal  data  (Includ- 
ing relics  and  si>eclmens)  which  might 
otherwise  be  Irreparably  lost  or  destroyed  as 
the  result  of  (1)  flooding,  the  building  of 
access  roads,  the  erection  of  workmen's  com- 
munities, the  relocation  of  railroads  and 
highways,  and  other  alterations  of  the  ter- 
rain caused  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  by 
any  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
private  person  or  corporation  holding  a  li- 
cense Issued  by  any  such  agency:  or  (2)  any 
alteration  of  the  terrain  caiised  as  a  result 
of  any  Federal.  federaUy  assisted,  or  federaUy 
licensed  activity  or  program. 

"Sec.  2.  Before  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  the  construction  of 
a  dam,  or  Issue  a  license  to  any  private  Indi- 
vidual or  corporation  for  the  construction 
of  a  dam  It  shall  give  written  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary')  setting  forth  the 
site  of  the  proposed  dam  and  the  approx- 
imate area  to  be  flooded  and  otherwise 
changed  If  such  construction  ts  undertaken: 
Provided,  That  with  respect  to  any  flood- 
water  retarding  dam  which  provides  less 
than  five  thousand  acre-feet  of  detention 
capacity  and  with  respect  to  any  other  type 
of  dam  which  creates  a  reservoir  of  less  than 
forty  surface  acres  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  only  when  the  construct- 
ing agency.  In  Its  preliminary  stirveys,  finds, 
or  Is  presented  with  evidence  that  scientific, 
prehlstorical,  historical,  or  archeologlcal 
data  exist  or  may  be  present  In  the  proposed 
reservoir  area. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency 
finds,  or  Is  made  aware  by  an  appropriate 
historical  or  archeologlcal  authority,  that  Its 
operation   In   connection   with    any   Federal, 

federally  assisted,  or  federally  licensed  proj- 

ect.  activity,  or  program  adversely  affects  or 

may  adversely  affect  significant  scleatlflc. 
prehistorlcal,  historical,  or  archeologlcal 
data,  such  agency  shaU  notify  the  Secretary, 
In  writing,  and  shall  provide  the  Secretary 
with  appropriate  Information  concerning  the 
project,  program,  or  activity.  Such  agency 
(1)  may  request  the  Secretary  to  undertake 
the  recovery,  protection,  and  preservation  of 
such  data  (including  preliminary  survey,  or 
other  Investigation  as  needed,  and  analysis 
and  publication  of  the  reports  resulting  from 
such  Investigation) ,  or  (2)  may,  with  funds 
appropriated  for  such  project,  program,  or 
activity,  undertake  the  activities  referred  to 
In  clause  ( 1 ) .  Copies  of  reports  of  any  In- 
vestigations made  pursuant  to  clause  (2) 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  upon  notification  by 
any  such  agency  or  by  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency  or  appropriate  historical  or 
archeologlcal  authority  that  scientific,  pre- 
hlstorical, historical,  or  acheologlcal  data  Is 
or  may  be  adversely  affected  by  any  Federal, 
federally  assisted,  or  federally  licensed  proj- 
ect, activity,  or  program,  shall,  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  data  Is  being  or  may  be 
adversely  affected,  and  after  reasonable  no- 
tice to  the  agency  responsible  for  such  proj- 
ect, activity,  or  program,  conduct  or  cause  to 
be  conducted  a  survey  and  other  Investiga- 
tion of  the  areas  which  are  or  may  be  affected 
and  recover  and  preserve  such  data  (includ- 
ing analysis  and  publication)  which,  In  his 
opinion,  are  not  being  but  should  be  recov- 
ered and  preserved  In  the  public  interest. 
The  Secretary  shall  initiate  action  within 
sixty  days  of  notification  to  him  by  an 
agency  pttrsuant  to  subsection  (a),  and 
within  such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
with  the  head  of  the  responsible  agency  In 
all  other  cases.  The  responsible  agency  upon 
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request  of  the  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  assist  the  Secretary  and  to  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centimi  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
such  project,  activity,  or  program,  to  eimble 
the  SecretMy  to  conduct  such  survey  or 
other  Investigation  and  recover  and  preserve 
such  data  (Including  analysis  and  publica- 
tion) or.  In  the  case  of  small  projects  which 
cause  extensive  scientific,  prehistoric,  histor- 
ical, or  archeologlcal  damage,  such  larger 
amount  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  responsible  Federal 
agency  as  being  necessary  to  effect  adequate 
protection  and  recovery:  Provided,  That  the 
coets  of  such  survey,  recovery,  analysis,  and 
publication  shall  be  considered  nonreim- 
bursable project  costs. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  respon- 
sible agency  notified  at  all  times  of  the 
progress  of  any  survey  or  other  investigation 
made  under  this  Act,  or  of  any  work  under- 
taken as  a  result  of  such  survey,  In  order 
that  there  wlU  be  as  little  disruption  or  de- 
lay as  possible  In  the  carrying  out  of  the 
functions  of  such  agency. 

"(d)  A  survey  or  other  Investigation  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  for  by  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section  and  the  work  required 
to  be  performed  as  a  result  thereof  shall  so 
far  as  practicable  also  be  undertaken  in 
connection  with  any  dam,  project,  activity, 
or  program  which  has  been  heretofore  au- 
thorized by  any  agency  of  the  United  States, 
by  any  private  person  or  corporation  holding 
a  license  Issued  by  any  such  agency,  or  by 
Federal  law. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  any 
Interested  Federal  and  State  agencies,  educa- 
tional and  scientific  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate institutions  and  qualified  Individuals, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  ownership 
of  and  the  most  appropriate  repoeitory  for 
any  relics  and  specimens  recovered  as  a  restilt 
of  any  work  performed  as  provided  for  In 
this  section. 

"Sec  4.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may — 

"(I)  accept  and  utilize  funds  taransferred 
to  him  by  any  Federal  agency  pursuant  to 

this  Act; 

"(2)  enter  into  contracts  or  make  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  any  Federal  or  State 

agency,  any  educational  or  scientific  organ- 
ization, or  any  Institution,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, or  qualified  individual; 

" (3 )#l obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organlzaitlons  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  and 

"(4)  accept  and  utilize  funds  made  avail- 
able for  salvage  archeologlcal  piuposes  by 
any  private  person  or  corporation. 

"Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  suc%  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun,  and  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire, 
on  the  time  of  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR  FOR 
TWO  EMPLOYEES  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CONGRESSIONAL  OP- 
ERATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22  unanimous  consent  was 
granted  for  access  to  the  Senate  floor  to 
two  employees  of  the  Joint  Conunittee 
on  Congressional  Operations  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  producing  a  daily  sum- 
mary of  chamber  proceedings.  The  staff 
was  not  prepared  to  proceed  at  that  time. 
Therefore,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
two  employees  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations  be  permit- 
ted access  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
a  3 -week  period  beginning  immediately 
following  the  Memorial  Day  recess  for 
the  study^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MONTANA  FIRM  MAKES  MEDALS 
FOR  THE  NATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Informer,  published  at 
Kalispell  in  the  Flathead  country  of 
western  Montana,  is  a  most  interesting 
article  on  Roche  Jaune,  Inc.:  "Making 
Medals  for  the  Nation."  It  is  a  new  na- 
tional industry.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  ofBcials  connected  with 
this  organization  some  months  ago,  when 
they  were  bidding  for  the  contract  to 
create  silver  and  bronze  medals  to  com- 
memorate the  lOOth  aimiversary  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  and  the  park 
system  as  such. 

They  have  done  a  remarkably  effective 
job.  Incidentally,  they  were  successful, 
and,  coming  from  the  Flathead  coimtry. 
they  had  to  be  good  to  be  successful  in 
competition  with  the  Eastern  silver- 
smiths. They  have  fulfilled  all  our  expec- 
tations and  that  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  They  have  expanded  their  activ- 
ities. They  have  a  sizable  investment  in 
the  Flathead  coimtry. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
story,  covering  the  beginnings  and  the 
doings  as  well  as  the  work  of  this  new 
Montana  concern,  which  is  contained  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Informer  under  the 
date  of  May  5,  be  incorporated  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Roche  Jaune,  Inc.:  Making  Medals  for  the 
Nation 

For  several  years,  a  Kalispell  man  named 
Frank  Hagel  worked  In  the  advertising  field 
In  Detroit  as  an  Illustrator — where  graphic 
arts  Is  a  glut  on  the  market.  A  few  years  ago, 
he  decided  to  cut  his  ties  to  that  world  and 
return  to  Kalispell  to  pursue  his  real  Inter- 
est— art. 

His  success  story  Is  legend  even  In  the 
Flathead,  where  there  probably  are  more 
Western  artists  per  capita  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  world.  But  his  real  success  came 
fairly  recently.  He  was  selected  as  the  sculp- 
tor for  the  National  Park  Centennial  medals, 
which  are  produced  by  a  local  company — 
Roche  Jaune,  Inc. — that  has  a  success  story 
of  Its  own. 

Hagel,  the   son  of  Kalispell  tanner  Fred 


Hagel  and  Winona,  lives  on  an  Isolated  chunk 
of  ground  near  the  Flathead  River  with  his 
wife,  Rita,  and  three  children.  There,  he  pro- 
duced the  36  medals  which  are  t)eing  mar- 
keted around  the  nation,  an  Issue  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  medaUlons  In  sUver 
alone.  Each  one  of  them  commemorates  a 
national  park. 

The  medals,  which  are  marketed  In  both 
sUver  (»14.75)  and  bronze  (»3.95)  are  on 
sale  in  every  national  park  In  the  country 
this  year.  It  represents  an  Investment  of 
8500,000  on  the  part  of  the  15  Montanans 
who  are  stockholders  in  the  company  The 
gross  since  Incorporation  could  reach  as  high 
as  $1  million,  and  there  is  a  10-year  contract 
period  for  the  medals  to  be  marketed 

Handling  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  busi- 
ness is  Robert  Empie,  one  of  the  originators 
o:  the  Idea  and  now  vice  president  in  charpe 
of  operations.  He  works  closely  with  Hagel 
who  spent  most  of  last  year  working  on  the 
medal  designs  and  sculpting 

iQ^^w  ^^t^^-  ^"°  ■  started  In  February  of 
1970  when  Emple  and  David  "Moose"  Miller 

Tr^MnTf  ff'^P'^  P"'"  n-"slttlng  around 
tr>lng  to  figure  out  ways  to  make  money  " 

They  knew  that  the  National  Park  Service 
Centennial  was  coming  up  in  1972  and  that 
lellowstone  National  Parks  beginning  m 
1872  was  where  it  started. 

They  sensed  that  visitors  to  the  National 
Parks  some  55  million  annually,  wanted 
something  lasting  as  a  souvenir  of  their  visit 
^^f,^?^'"l^^^  ^^^  quality  of  merchandls^ 
left  a  lot  to  be  desired,"  Emple  said  recently 
as  he  prepared  a  half-mUIlon  printed  cards 
to  promote  the  medals,  -you  go  Into  thwe 
beautiful  areas  and  all  you  fan  buy  are 
stuffed  teddy  bears,  some  kind  of  a  ^bber 
anunal.  or  a  T-shirt.  That's  where  we  started, 
and  our  research  led  to  the  medals  and  th^ 
lOOth  anniversary  thing  " 
rh^H*,  *^*  month,  Emple.  MlUer.  and  Al 
l^^J^^  the  matter  to  the  Nation*! 
M^ncfl^r^ '^^•.. '^^'■^^''^  through  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  and  the  rest  of  Montana's  con- 
gressional delegation. 

t»!l?^'"  *PP'"°ach  was  that  hlstoricaUy.  Mon- 
tanans were  responsible  for  development  Of 
the  national  park  system,  partlcul^v  Ye?- 
thT^th^oV  .f  °'P'''  ^^-  ■■^*  reasoned  ^m 
^  i^^^"*."."^"  °'^y  ^"*^  *l»at  Montanans 
be  involved  in  the  Centennial  in  this  W" 

The  group  struck  two  medals,  neither  offi- 
cially sanctioned,  to  promote  their  pUns.  One 

fl^.°'»,ff^°  ^°^^^'  ""^^^  With  being  the 
first  white  man  to  visit  what  now  is  Yellow- 

C?ark  ^*!5,?t^  ''"^  ^"  ^'''*  "^«  LewU  and 
Clark  Expedition  when  he  heard  tales  of  the 

phenomena  which  existed  there 

The   other  was   of  George   CatUn.   a  New 

Jr^'?;t.^!?"y  ^^°  ^'*«^*^  ^^  practice  and 
spent  his  time  painting  Indians  in  their  nat- 
ural  environment  and  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  park  in  the  West  He 

?/ll^  ^"=^'  ^^^  y^"  t^«  P'«->^  waslstab! 
usbed. 

Initially,  there  were  1,000  medals  struck  in 
Sliver  of  each  one.  and  another  5.000  in 
bronze.  All  sold  in  12  months. 

.v.^i!™^*  ^^®°  gained  in  the  Centennial— 
the  Park  Service  suddenly  realized  there  was 
something  to  be  done.  Roche  Jaune  Inc 
was  ready  and  no  one  else  really  was  In 
AprU,  1971,  a  National  Park  Service  commit- 
tee met  with  the  Kalispell  group  and  said 
they  wanted  a  complete  series  of  medals— 
36  In  all,  one  for  each  park. 

'!^^J^  ^^'^^  °'  '"^*  *  <^°«  chasing  a  car," 
said  Emple.  "The  question  becomes  what  In 
the  hell  do  you  do  with  It  when  you  catch 

IX  r 

They  signed  the  contract  In  August,  six 
months  before  the  initial  order  was  due. 
Yellowstone's  medal  came  on  time,  then 
seven  others  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  The 
remainder  were  to  be  done  by  the  first  of 
March,  this  year.  The  group  had  them  on  the 
last  day  of  February. 

'We  sold  stock  in  the  company,  and  now 
have  16  stockholders,"  said  Emple.  "The  four 
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of  us  who  were  IntlaUy  involved  received 
stock  for  the  work  we  had  done  In  the  first 
phases." 

Since  then,  the  National  Park  Service  has 
added  two  more  parks — Capital  Reef  and  the 
Arches  In  Utah.  Both  will  be  added  to  the 
medallion  offerings. 

Initial  advertising  on  the  project  has  come 
to  $175,000  so  far,  with  ads  going  to  National 
Geographic.  Sunset,  the  National  Observer, 
and  the  Sierra  Club  publication,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
various  numismatic  publications  (for  coin 
collectors) . 

Each  medal  will  have  15.000  In  the  silver 
series,  along  with  perhaps  five  timee  that  In 
bronze.  They  will  be  sold  inside  the  parks 
through  the  official  sanction  of  the  National 
Park  Service;  Emple  now  is  working  with 
concessionaires  around  the  nation  to  estab- 
lish sales  and  promotional  details. 

"We've  found  that  the  further  away  from 
the  parks  you  get.  the  more  the  interest 
drops."  said  Empie.  "People  want  a  lasting 
momento  of  their  visit  to  the  park,  and  this 
fills  the  bill. 

"The  important  thing  about  this  Is  that 
there  is  a  lot  more  Involved  than  the  38  na- 
tional parks."  he  continued.  "The  National 
Park  Service  administers  300  different  areas 
In  the  country;  national  battlefields,  historic 
sites,  everything.  These  will  be  future  poten- 
tial for  medals,  since  we  have  a  10-year  con- 
tract with  the  Park  Foundation." 

For  instance,  he  said,  the  centennial  for 
Custer's  Massacre  in  1976.  and  plans  are  un- 
derway right  now  for  medals  for  the  event. 
Roche  Jaune.  Die.  will  be  working  on  them, 
as  well  as  others. 

"It's  been  a  lot  of  fun.  working  with 
something  like  this  on  a  national  scale."  said 
E&nple.  who  operated  an  advertising  agency 
and  local  tourist  stops  with  Chandler  before 
leaving  that  for  full-time  work  with  Roche 
Jaune.  Inc.  Chandler  still  operates  the  tourist 
stops. 

Doing  the  medals  from  Hagel's  design  la 
the  Medalllc  Art  Co.  of  Danbury.  Conn.,  said 
to  be  the  world's  leading  art  medal  firm.  It 
has  done  many  Presidential  Inaugural  medals 
and  meet  of  the  territorial  centennial  medals 
for  the  past  few  decades. 

Handouts  promoting  the  medals  are  going 
to  five  different  parks  in  the  nation  now  on 
a  test  basis:  Glacier.  Yellowstone,  Shenan- 
doah, Yosemite.  and  Grand  Canyon.  If  that 
works — and  Empie  Is  sure  It  will — another  15 
minion  promotional  pieces  will  be  prepared 
for  national  coverage — at  the  Washlng^n 
Monument.  Statue  of  Liberty.  In  the  Ever- 
glades, and  so  forth. 

After  that,  who  knows? 

"Tanzaniya  has  expressed  Interest  in 
medals  for  their  national  parks,"  said  Simple 
"Maybe  we'll  look  into  that." 

President  of  Roche  Jaune,  Inc.,  Is  L.  R. 
Ostrom.  a  retired  businessman,  Francis  Blt- 
ney,  a  local  businessman  and  developer,  la 
chairman  of  the  board. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  taken  out  of  the  allocation  to 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  18, 1973,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  (S.  1379)  to  authorize 
further  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Haskell) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tliat  the  unfinished  business  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 
Report  oh  DisBrRSEMENrs,  Secretart  of 

Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  disbursements 
by  that  Department,  for  the  quarter  ended 


March  31. 1973.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  Dbiartment  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  drafts 
of  two  proposed  bUls  (1)  to  amend  section 
715  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1973.  to  extend  until  December  31, 
1973.  the  date  after  which  members  In  the 
rank  of  colonel  or  equivalent  or  above  (O-fl) 
In  noncombat  assignments  are  no  longer  en- 
titled to  the  flight  pay  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  title  37.  United  States  Code;  and 
(2)  to  amend  section  301  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  incentive  pay,  to  at- 
tract and  retain  volunteers  for  aviation  crew- 
member  duties,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Senior  Commissioner, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation, 
for  the  year  1972  (with  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Export-Import 
Bank  or  the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  four  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  Is  author- 
ized to  exercise  its  functions,  to  Increase  the 
Bank's  loan,  guarantee  and  Insurance  au- 
thority, to  clarify  Its  authority  to  maintain 
fractional  reserves  for  Insurance  and  guar- 
antees, and  to  amend  the  National  Bank  Act 
to  exclude  from  the  limitations  on  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  of  national  banks  liabilities 
Incurred  in  borrowing  from  the  Bank,  and 
for  other  pvirposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  or  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President.  Public 
and  Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Cor- 
poration, for  the  month  of  January.  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposdj  Legislation  From  the  Secretary 
or  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  remove  the  criminal  pen- 
alty from  title  XI.  section  llOl.  Hazards  to 
Air  Commerce  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  the  Government 
or  the  District  or  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Bdayor-Commissloner. 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium 
Act  of  1957  to  provide  for  a  sharing  of  the 
financial  obligations  of  such  stadium,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

International  Agreements  Entered  Into  by 
the  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  E>epartment  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  International 
agreements  entered  Into  by  the  United  States 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  and  Germany  (with  accom- 


panying papers).  Referred  to  the  CTommlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  international 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
with  Saudi  Arabia  (with  accomt>anylng 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  ^ 
Proposed  Legislation  FR^k  Department  or 
State 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  contribute  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Control 
and  Supervision  as  provided  in  Article  14  of 
the  Protocol  concerning  the  said  Commis- 
sion to  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War 
and  Restoring  Peace  In  Vietnam  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  to  authorize  the  continuation 
of  assistance  to  Radio  PYee  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  or  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  Payments 
From  Special  Bank  Account  to  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation  for  the  C-5A  Aircraft 
Program  During  the  Quarter  Ended  March 
31,  1973",  Department  of  Defense,  dated  May 
17,  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ooverninent 
Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  P^om  Oftice  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  period  within  which 
the  President  may  transmit  to  the  Congress 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Proceedings  of  Meeting  of  the  Judicial 
Conference 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Judicial  Conference  held  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  on  April  5  and  6.  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  document) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  op 
State 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Congressional  Relations.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  Implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Development, 
Production,  and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriologi- 
cal (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on 
Their  Destruction  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Progress  Report  on  the  5-Year  Plan  for 
Pabult  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  second  annual  progress  report  on 
the  Five-Tear  Plan  for  Family  Planning 
Services  and  Population  Research  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Report  or  U.S.  Water  Resoitrces 
Council 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United  States 
Water  Resources  Council,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  that  Council  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Legis- 
lature of  Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  praying  for 
the  restoration  of  certain  funds.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  report.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
the  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, relating  to  the  west  central  front  of 
the  United  States  Capitol.  Ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1317.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
(Rept.  No.  93-168). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1384.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise  fees  re- 
ceived from  certain  concession  op>eratlons  at 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area.  In  the 
Statee  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-169) . 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  relieve  broadcasters  of 
the  equal  time  requirement  of  section  315 
with  respect  to  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  and  to  amend  the  Cam- 
paign Communications  Reform  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  further  limitation  on  expenditures  In 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective  office 
(Rept.  No.  93-170).  Under  authority  of  the 
order  of  the  Senate  of  January  23,  1973.  the 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  report  no  later  than 
30  days. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  (X)M- 
MITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  follovirlng 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  J.  Deachman  m,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  New  Hampshire; 

Louis  O.  Alekslch,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Montana: 

Allen  L.  Donlelson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  South  District  of  Iowa; 

V.  DeVoe  Heaton,  of  Nevada,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Nevada; 

Benjamin  F.  Holman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service; 

James  L.  Treece,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Colorado:   and 

Paul  J.  Curran.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  confirmed, 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint-resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indica.ted: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  : 
S.  1860.  A  bill  to  deem  certain  disabilities 
Incurred  pursuant  to  State  National  Guard 
service  during  World  War  I  to  be  service- 
connected  for  purposes  of  chapter  11  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  compen- 
sation for  service-connected  disabilities) ,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  1861.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  extend 
its  protection  to  additional  employees,  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.20  an  hour, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SAXBE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Taft)  : 
S.  1862.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  His- 
torical Park  and  Recreation  Area.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  1863.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Wemlnuche 
Wilderness,  Rio  Grande  and  San  Juan  Na- 
tional Forests.  In  the  State  of  Colorado;  and 
S.  1864.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Eagles  Nest 
Wilderness,  Arapaho  and  White  River  Na- 
tional Forests,  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BELLMON    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  1865.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  In  order  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of,  and  to  assist. 
State   and   regional   environmental   centers. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1866.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  in  cer- 
tain annuities  payable  under  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1867.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaHroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility 
conditions  for  annuities;  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates:  and  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  im- 
prove the  procedures  pertaining  to  certain 
rate  adjustments  for  carriers  subject  to  part 
I  of  such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  Commerce,  and  Finance,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McGee.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Abourezk. 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Inouye.  Mr  Jackson,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Tunnet. 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
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Importation  at  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  Its  position  as  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  International 
community.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  by  unanimous  consent. 
By   Mr.  LONG    (for  himself  and   Mr. 

JOHNSTON)  : 

S.  1869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  October 
27,  1965,  to  change  the  procedure  prescribed 
for  local  Interests  for  making  local  contribu- 
tions for  the  cost  of  the  work  and  to  amend 
the  responsibility  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  navigation  structures  re- 
quired for  the  project  for  hurricane-flood 
protection  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  La.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BKALL: 

S.  1870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses  for 
the  operation  of  a  broadcasting  station  shall 
be  Issued  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  5  years. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  1861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
extend  its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$2.20  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

MUriMtTM    WAGE   bux 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  increase 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  and  to  ex- 
pand coverage  of  workers  imder  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing is  substantially  similar  to  the 
one  which  passed  this  body  last  year. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  brief.  The  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  was  a 
good  bill,  it  was  a  responsible  bill.  It 
would  have  enabled  workers  who  toil  at 
the  minimum  wage  to  secure  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  a  minimum  level 
of  decency.  But.  almost  a  year  has  passed 
now  since  the  Senate  acted  last  year.  The 
cost  of  living  is  spiralling  upward  at  an 
even  faster  rate  than  it  was  last  year.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  Congress  act  and  that 
it  act  with  dispatch. 

Because  of  this  need  for  prompt  action, 
I  have  consciously  chosen  to  recommend 
to  the  Senate,  through  this  bill,  the  same 
action  it  approved  by  a  vote  for  65  to  27 
last  year. 

Under  this  bill,  workers  covered  by  the 
1966  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  or  by  these  amendments — 
including  agriciiltural  workers — will  get 
the  same  Increases  as  provided  by  the 
Senate-passed  bill  last  year.  Of  course, 
those  increases  will  come  1  year  later  by 
vlrture  of  the  failure  to  enact  the  legis- 
lation last  year. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  workers  covered  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — that  Is. 
those  covered  prior  to  the  1966  amend- 
ments— although  the  first  increase  to  $2 
an  hour  will  be  delayed  by  last  year's  in- 
action, the  second  increase  to  $2.20  will 
come  at  the  same  time  as  proposed  In 
Senator  Percy's  amendment,  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  year. 

Specifically,  if  the  Congress  were  to 


act  before  the  August  recess,  workers 
covered  prior  to  1966  will  get  $2  an  hour 
beginning  October  1973 — all  dates  are 
approximate — and  $2.20  an  hour  begin- 
ning October.  1974.  Workers — other  than 
agricultural  workers — covered  by  the 
1966  amendments  of  this  bill,  will  get 
$1.85  an  hour  in  October  1973;  $2  an 
hour  in  October  1974,  and  $2.20  an  hour 
in  October  1975.  Agricultural  workers 
will  get  $1.60  an  hour  in  October  1973; 
$1.80  an  hour  in  October  1974;  $2  an 
hour  in  October  1975;  and  $2.20  an  hour 
in  October  1976. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  burden  the 
Senate  at  this  time  with  a  lengthy  state- 
ment. Rather,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  placed  in  the  Record,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  a  comparison  of 
this  bill  with  the  current  law,  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  and  the 
bills  introduced  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Labor  Subcommittee  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
a  section-by-section  analysis  of  last 
year's  Senate  bill  and  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  that  a 
minimum  wage  increase  is  long  overdue. 
I  hope  that  we  can  act  on  this  measure 
with  dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1861 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1973". 

DEFINITIONS   AND    APPLICABILITT    TO    PtJERTO 
RICO   AND    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  'Elmployer'  Includes  any  person  act- 
ing directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  Interest  of 
an  employer  In  relation  to  an  employee.  In- 
cluding the  United  States  and  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but  shall 
not  Include  any  labor  organization  (other 
than  when  acting  as  an  employer) ,  or  anyone 
acting  In  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of 
such  labor  organization." 

(b)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  'Elmployee'  means  any  individual  em- 
ployed by  an  employer.  Including  any  Individ- 
ual employed  in  domestic  service  (other 
than  a  babysitter),  and  In  the  case  of  any 
individual  employed  by  the  United  States 
means  any  Individual  employed  (1)  as  a 
civilian  In  the  military  departments  as  de- 
fined In  section  102  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  (2)  In  executive  agencies  (other  than 
the  Qeneral  Accounting  Office)  as  defined  In 
section  106  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
( Including  employees  who  are  paid  from  non- 
appropriated funds) ,  (3)  In  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, (4)  In  those  units  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla  having  positions 
in  the  competitive  service,  (5)  In  those  units 
of  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  aovemment  having  positions  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  (6)  In  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  In  the  case  of  any  Individ- 
ual employed  by  any  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  any  State  means  any  employee 
holding  a  position  comparable  to  one  of  the 
positions  enumerated  for  Individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States,  except  that 
such  term  shall  not,  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3(u)  Include  any  Individual  employed 
by  an  employer  engaged  In  agriculture  If  such 
Individual  Is  the  parent,  spouse,  child,  or 


other  member  of  the  employer's  Inunedlate 
family.". 

(c)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(h)  'Industry'  means  a  trade,  business,  in- 
dustry, or  other  activity,  or  branch  or  group 
thereof,  In  which  Individuals  are  gainfully 
employed.". 

(d)  the  last  sentence  of  section  3(m)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  determining 
the  wage  of  a  tipped  employee,  the  amount 
paid  such  employee  by  his  employer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  increased  on  account  of  tips  by 
an  amount  determined  by  the  employer,  but 
not  by  an  amount  In  excess  of  50  per  centum 
of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  rate,  except 
that  the  amount  of  the  Increase  on  accotmt 
of  tips  determined  by  the  employer  may  not 
exceed  the  value  of  tips  actually  received  by 
the  employee.  The  previous  sentence  shall  not 
apply  unless  (1)  the  employer  has  Informed 
each  of  his  tipped  employees  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  and  (2)  all  tips  received 
by  any  such  employees  have  been  retained 
by  such  tipped  employees." 

(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(r) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "whether",  the  words  "public  or  pri- 
vate or  conducted  for  pi^fit  or  not  for  profit, 
or  whether".  y 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  activities  per- 
formed by  any  person  or  persons  In  con- 
nection with  the  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  any  State  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  activities  performed  for  a 
business  purpose.". 

(f)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  (A)  by  Inserting 
after  the  words  "means  an  enterprise",  the 
parenthetical  clause  "(whether  public  or 
private  or  operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit 
and  including  activities  of  the  Govenment 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  any  State)",  (B)  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "employees"  the  first  two  times 
it  appears  in  such  sentence,  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "any  employee". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(s)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any 
establishment  which  has  as  Its  only  regular 
employee  the  owner  thereof  or  the  parent, 
spouse,  child,  or  other  member  of  the  Im- 
mediate family  of  such  owner  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  an  enterprise  engaged  In 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  or  a  part  of  such  an  enterprise.". 

(g)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  8  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  minimum  wage  rate  of  any  employee  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  employed 
( 1 )  by  an  establishment  which  Is  a  hotel, 
motel,  or  restaurant,  (2)  by  any  other  retail 
or  service  establishment  If  such  employee  ts 
employed  primarily  In  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  offering  of  food  or  beverages 
for  human  consumption,  either  on  the  prem- 
ises, or  by  such  services  as  catering,  ban- 
quet, box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  service, 
to  the  public,  to  employees  or  to  members 
or  guests  or  members  of  clubs,  or  (3)  by  any 
employer  which  ts  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  any  State.  The  minimum  wage 
rate  of  such  an  employee  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  sections  6  (a)  or 
(b) ,  13,  and  14  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  8  shall  not  op>erate  to  permit  a  wage 
order  rate  lower  than  that  which  would 
result  under  the  provisions  of  section  6(c).". 

MINIMUM    WAGES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  (A)  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
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Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 
and 

"(B)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  there- 
after." 

(b)  Section  6(a)  (5)  of  such  Act  Ls  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  if  such  employee  Is  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 
not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  such  date,  not  less  than  $2.00 
an  hour  during  the  third  year  from  such 
date,  and  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  there- 
after." 

(C)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "Pair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1966.".  the 
words  "or  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(5)  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair 
Labor   Standards   Amendments   of    1973; 

"  (2)  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  from  such  date;  and 

"(3)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  there- 
after". 

(d)  Section  6(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  who 
Is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  to  whom  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  would  otherwise  apply  the  following 
rates  shall  apply: 

"(A)  During  the  first  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  for  any  employee  whose  high- 
est rate  Is  less  than  $0.80  an  hour,  such  rate 
shall  not  be  less  than  $1.00  an  hour. 

"(B)  During  the  first  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  for  any  employee  whose  high- 
est rate  Is  $0.80  an  hour  or  more,  such  rate 
shall  be  the  highest  rate  or  rates  In  effect  on 
or  before  such  date  under  any  wage  order 
covering  such  employee.  Increased  by  $0.20. 

"(C)  During  the  second  year  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973,  and  in  each  year  there- 
after, the  highest  rate  or  rates  (Including 
any  Increase  prescribed  by  this  paragraph ) 
in  effect  on  or  before  such  date,  under  any 
wage  order  covering  such  employee,  Increased 
by  $0.20  In  each  such  year. 

"(D)  Whenever  the  rates  prescribed  by 
subparagraph  (C)  would  otherwise  equal  or 
exceed  the  rates  prescribed  In  section  6(a), 
the  provLslons  of  such  section  shall  apply 
thereafter. 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee 
to  whom  this  subsection  was  made  applicable 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1973.  the  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
amendments,  appoint  a  special  Industry 
committee  In  accordance  with  section  5. 
Such  Industry  committee  shall  recommend 
a  minimum  wag«  rate  of  $1.60.  unless  there 
Is  substantial  documentary  evidence.  Includ- 
ing pertinent  unabridged  profit  and  loss 
statements  and  balance  sheets  for  a  repre- 
sentative period  of  years.  In  the  record  which 
establishes  that  the  industry,  or  a  predomi- 
nant portion  thereof,  is  unable  to  pay  that 
wage.  In  no  event  shall  any  Industry  com- 
mittee recommend  a  minimum  wage  rate 
less  than  the  rate  prescribed  In  paragraph  2 
(A)  of  this  subsection.  Any  rate  recom- 
mended by  the  special  industry  committee 
within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  such 
employee  upon  the  effective  date  of  the  wage 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  such  recommenda- 
tion, but  not  before  sixty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Fah-  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973. 


"(B)  Upon  the  Issuance  of  the  wage  order 
required  by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
apply. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  employed 
In  agriculture  who  Is  covered  by  a  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  special  Industry  commit- 
tee appointed  pursuant  to  section  5  and 
whose  hourly  wage  is  Increased  above  the 
wage  rate  prescribed  by  such  wage  order  by 
a  subsidy  (or  income  supplement)  paid,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  by  the  government'  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  foUowlng  rates  shall  apply : 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  such  wage  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary.  Increased  by  (1)  the  amount 
by  which  such  employee's  hourly  wage  Is  In- 
creased above  such  rate  or  rates  by  the  sub- 
sidy (or  other  Income  supplement),  and  (11) 
$0.20. 

"(Bi  Beginning  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments  of  1973,  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs 2(C)  and  2(D)  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply.". 

(e)  Section  6(e)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  (except  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (f)  thereof ),  every  employer  pro- 
viding any  contract  services  luider  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  or  any  subcontract 
thereunder  shall  pay  to  each  of  bis  em- 
ployees whose  rate  of  pay  is  not  governed 
by  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1966  (41  tLS.C. 
351-357) ,  as  amended,  or  to  whom  subseHjon 
(a)  of  this  section  Is  not  applicable,  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  the  rates  provided 
for  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 

(f)  Section  6  of  such  Act  ts  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Every  employer  who  In  any  workweek 
employs  any  employee  In  domestic  service  In 
a  household  shall  pay  such  employee  wages 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  wage  rate  In 
effect  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
unless  such  employee's  compensation  for 
such  service  would  not,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  constitute  'wages'  under  sec- 
tion 209  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

MAXIMUM   HOT7RS 

SBC.  4.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subsections  (a),  (e),  and 
(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection  (a)  : 

"(a)  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of  his 
employees  who  In  any  workweek  Is  engaged 
In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  or  Is  employed  In  an  enterprise 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  for  a  workweek  longer 
than  forty  hours  unless  such  employee  re- 
ceives compensation  for  his  employment  In 
excess  of  the  hours  above  specified  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed.". 

(b)(1)  Subsections  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (1). 
and  (J)  of  section  7  of  such  Act.  are  redesig- 
nated as  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e).  (f),  (g), 
and  (h),  respectively. 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  of  section  7  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(e)"  In  the  text  of 
such  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(c)". 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  ( 1 ) )  of  section  7  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(e)"  In  the  text 
of  such  subsection  (f )  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(c) ". 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(1)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  sub- 
section (a)  with  regard  to  any  employee  en- 
gaged In  fire  protection  or  law  enforcement 
activities    (Including   security   personnel   in 


correctional  Institutions)  If.  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  or  tinderstandlng  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee  before 
performance  of  the  work,  a  work  period  of 
twenty-eight  consecutive  days  Is  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  workweek  of  seven  consecutive 
days  for  purposes  of  overtime  computation 
and  If  the  employee  receives  compensation  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is  employed  for 
his  employment  In  excess  of — 

"(1)  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  hours 
In  each  such  twenty-eight-day  period  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973; 

"(2)  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  hours 
in  each  such  twenty-eight-day  period  during 
the  second  year  from  such  date; 

"(3)  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  hours  In 
each  such  twenty-eight-day  period  during 
the  third  year  from  such  date; 

"(4)  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours  In 
each  such  twenty-eight-day  period  during 
the  fourth  year  from  such  daiti^  and 

"(5)  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours  In  each 
such   twenty-eight-day   period   thereafter. 

"(J)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  of  an  em- 
ployer engaged  In  the  business  of  operating 
a  street,  subtirban  or  Interurban  electric  rail- 
way, or  local  trolley,  or  motorbus  carrier  (re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  such  railway  or 
carrier  Is  public  or  private  or  operated  for 
profit  or  not  for  profit)  In  determining  the 
hours  of  employment  of  such  an  employee  to 
which  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
applies  there  shaU  be  excluded  the  hours 
such  employee  was  employed  In  charter  ac- 
tivities by  such  employer  If  (1)  the  employ- 
ee's employment  In  such  activities  was  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  or  understanding 
with  his  employer  arrived  at  before  engaging 
in  such  employment,  and  (2)  If  employment 
In  such  activities  Is  not  part  of  such  em- 
ployee's regular  employment. 

PROOF  OF    AGE    REQtTiaEMENT 

Sec.  5.  Section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require  employers  to  obtain  from  any 
employee  proof  of  age." 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Section  13(a)(1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  everything 
after  the  words  "Administrative  Procedure 
Act"  and  before  ";  or". 

(2)  Section  13(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establishment  (except  an  estab- 
lishment or  employee  engaged  in  laundering, 
cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics  or 
an  establishment  engaged  In  the  operation 
of  a  hospital.  Institution,  or  school  described 
In  section  3(s)  (4)  ).  If  more  than  50  per  cen- 
tum of  such  establishment's  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  Is  made 
within  the  State  In  which  the  establishment 
Is  located,  and  such  establishment  Is  not  in 
an  enterprise  described  In  section  3(s).  A  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment  means  an  es- 
tablishment 75  per  centum  of  whose  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  (or 
of  both)  Is  not  for  resale  and  Is  recognized 
as  retail  sales  or  services  In  the  particular 
Industry;  or". 

(3)  Sections  13(a)(4).  and  13(a)  (11)  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  employees  employed  by 
retaU  and  service  establishments,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(4)  Section  13(a)  (6)  of  such  Act,  relatmg 
to  employees  employed  In  agriculture,  'Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  clause  (C) 
thereof.  (B)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (D) 
thereof  "(other  than  an  employee  described 
In  clause  (C)  of  this  subsection)",  and  (C) 
by  redesignating  clauses  (D)  and  (E)  thereof 
as  clauses  (C)  and  (D),  respectively. 
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(6)  Section  13(a)(9)  of  such  Act,  reUt- 
Ing  to  employees  employed  by  motion  plctura 
theater  establishments.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(6)  Section  13(a)  (13)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  employees  of  logging  and  sawmill  o^- 
eratlons,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(7)  Section  13(a)  (14)  or  sucn  hd,  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  employees,  engaged  In  the 
harvestmg  and  processing  of  shade-grown 
tobacco.  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(8)  Sections  13(a)(5),  13(a)(6).  13(a)(7), 
13(a)(8).  13(a)  10).  and  13(a)  (12)  are  re- 
designated as  sections  13(a)(4),  13(a)(5). 
13(a)  (6),  13(a)  (7).  13(a)  (8).  and  13(a)  (9). 

respectively. 

(9)  Section  13(a)(9)  (a«  redesignated  by 
the  preceding  paragraph)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  and  the  word  "or" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)(1)  Section  13(b)(2)  of  $uch  Act,  re- 
lating to  railroad  and  pipeline  employees.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "engaged 
in  the  operation  of  a  common  carrier  by  rail 
and"  following  the  word  "employer". 

(2)  Section  13(b)(4)  of  such  Act,  relating 
to  fish  and  seafood  processing  employees,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(3)  (A)  Effective  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973.  section  13(b)(7)  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  employees  of  street, 
suburban  or  interurban  electric  railways,  or 
local  trolley  or  motorbus  carriers.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  if  the  rates  and  services 
of  such  railway  or  carrier  are  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  a  State  or  local  agency"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  such  railway  or 
carrier  Is  public  or  private  or  operated  for 
profit  or  not  for  profit) .  and  if  such  em- 
ployee receives  compensation  for  employment 
In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any  work- 
week at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he  Is 
employed". 

(B)  Effective  one  year  after  such  date,  such 
paragraph  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
eight  hours"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"forty-four  hours". 

(C)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date, 
such  paragraph  is  repealed. 

(4)  Section.  13(b)(8)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  employees  employed  by  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants,  or  nursing  homes.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  »  <r 

"(8)  (A)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  by 
an  establishment  which  Is  a  hotel,  motel,  or 
restaurant  and  receives  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed  for 
his  employment  in  excess  of  (1)  forty-eight 
hours  In  any  workweek  during  the  first  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973,  and  (U) 
forty-six  hours  In  any  workweek  thereafter; 
or  (B)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  by  an 
establishment  which  is  an  institution  (other 
than  a  hospital)  primarily  engaged  In  the 
care  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  or  the  mentally  Ul 
or  defective  who  reside  on  the  premises,  and 
receives  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
which  he  Is  employed  for  his  employment  In 
excess  of  (1)  forty-eight  hours  In  any  work- 
week during  the  first  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  (U)  forty-six  hours  in  any 
workweek  during  the  second  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973,  and  (ill)  fortv-four 
hours  In  any  workweek  thereafter;  or" 

(5)  Section  13(b)  (10)  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  employees  employed  as  salesmen, 
partsmen,  or  mechanics  by  automobile, 
trailer,  truck,  farm  implement,  or  Aircraft 
dealers.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  any  salesman,  partsman.  or  me- 
chanic primarily  engaged  in  selling  or  servic- 
ing farm  Implements  or  any  salesman  pri- 
marily engaged  in  selling  automobiles, 
trailers,  or  trucks  if  employed   by  a   non- 


manufacturing  establishment  primarily  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  selling  such  vehicles 
to  ultimate  purchasers:  or". 

(6)  Section  13(b)  (15)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(15)  any  employee  engaged  tn  the  proc- 
essing Of  maple  sap  Into  sugar  (other  than 

refined  sugar)    or   syrup;    or". 

(7)  (A)  Effective  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973,  section  13(b)  (18)  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  employees  of  catering 
establishments.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon  the  follow- 
ing: "and  receives  compensation  for  employ- 
ment In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any 
workweek  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he 
Is  employed". 

(B)  Effective  one  year  after  such  date  such 
paragraph  is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
eight  hours"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"forty-fotir  hours". 

(C)  Effective  two  years  after  such  date 
such  paragraph  Is  repealed. 

(8)  (A)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  section  13fb)  (19)  of  such  Act. 
relating  to  employees  of  bowling  establish- 
ments, is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty- 
eight  hotirs"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
forty-four  hours". 

(B)  Effective  one  year  after  such  date  such 
paragraph  fs  repealed. 

(9)  Sections  13(b)  (5).  13(b)  (6).  13(b)  (7), 
13(b)(8),  13(b)(9).  13Cb)(10),  13(b)(ll), 
13(b)(12).  13(b)(13),  13(b)(14),  13(b)n5). 
13(b) (16).  13(b) (17),  13(b) (18).  and  13(b) 
(19),  are  redesignated  as  sections  13(b)(4), 
13(b)(5),  13(b)(6).  13(b)(7),  13(b)(8). 
13(b)(9),  13(b)(10),  13(b)(ll),  13(b)(12), 
13(b)(13).  13(b)(14).  13rb)(15).  13(b)(16), 
13(b)  (17).  and  13(b)  (18).  respectively. 

(10)  Section  13(b)  (18)  (as  redesignated  by 
the  preceding  paragraph)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon   and   the   word   "or". 

(11)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph:. 

"(19)  any  employee  who  In  any  workweek 
Is  employed  In  domestic  service  In  a  house- 
hold; or 

"(20)  any  employee  employed  in.  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  In  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  tanspor- 
tation  terminal,  If  the  number  of  employees 
employed  by  his  employer  In  such  forestry  or 
lumbermg  operations  does  not  exceed  eight." 

(c)  Section  13(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Js 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  the  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to 
child  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
employed  in  agriculture  outside  of  school 
hours  for  the  school  district  where  such  em- 
ployee Is  living  while  he  is  so  employed,  If 
such  employee — 

"(A)  Is  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a 
person  standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent, 
on  a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person,  or 

"(B)   is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older,  or 

"(C)  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
(1)  such  employment  is  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  his  parent  or  person  standing  in 
place  of  his  parent,  or  (11)  his  parent  or  pier- 
son  standing  In  place  of  his  parent  is  em- 
ployed on  the  same  farm." 

LEARNias,    APPRENTICES.    STTTDENTS.    AND   HAND- 
ICAPPED   WORKERS 

Sec.  7.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Pair  LabOT 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  following  the  word 
"establishments"  each  time  It  appears,  the 
words  "or  educational  Institutions"  and  by 
Inserting  following  the  word  "establishment" 
each  time  it  appears,  the  words  "or  educa- 
tional Institution",  (2)  by  Inserting  following 


the  words  "Pair  Labor  Standard  Amendments 
of  1966,",  the  words  "and  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973".  and  (3) 
by  inserting,  following  the  words  "prior  to 
such",  the  word  "applicable". 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  8.  The  first  two  sentences  of  section 

16(c)  of  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  are  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  supervise 
the  payment  of  the  unpaid  minimum  wages  or 
the  unpaid  overtime  compensation  owing  to 
any  employee  or  employees  under  section  6 
or  7  of  this  Act,  and  the  agreement  of  any 
employee  to  accept  such  payment  shall  upon 
payment  In  full  constitute  a  waiver  by  such 
employee  of  any  right  he  may  have  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  such  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compen- 
sation and  an  additional  equal  amoimt  as 
liquidated  damages.  The  Secretary  may  bring 
an  action  in  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  recover  the  amount  of  the  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  overtime  compensation 
and  an  equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages." 

CIVIL    PENALTY    FOR    CERTAIN    CHILD    LABOR 
VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  9.  Section  16  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"  (e)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  section  12,  relating  to  child  labor,  or  any 
regulation  Issued  under  that  section,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  for  each  such  violation.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  person  charged  and  the  gravity  of 
the  violation  shall  be  considered.  The  amount 
of  such  penalty,  when  finally  determined 
may  be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged." 

RKLATION   TO   OTKZR   LAWS 

Sec.  10.  Section  18(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  la 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "6(a)  (1)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6(a)",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "7(a)(1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "7(a)." 

CONTORMINO  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  Section  12(a)  (2)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971  (42  U.S.C. 
4871)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  6 
(a)(1)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 6". 

(b)  Section  9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  conditions  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies and  the  making  of  contracts  by  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved June  30,  1936  (41  U.S.C.  43)  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or  to 
certain  transportation  employees  of  private 
carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle,  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  section  203 (s)  (17)  and 
limited  under  section  203(c)  of  part  II  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  where  such 
employees  are  subject  to  regulation  as  to 
qualifications  and  hours  of  service  pursuant 
to  section  6(e)  (6)  (C)  and  6(f)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966". 

NONDISCRIMINATION     ON     ACCOUNT     OP     AGE    IN 
GOVERNMENT   EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of 
section  11  rb)  of  the  Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Act  of  1967  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  term  also  means  (1)  any 
agent  of  such  a  person,  and  (2)  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  and  any  agen- 
cy or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  but  such  term  does 
not  include  the  United  States,  or  a  corpora- 
tion wholly  owned  by  the  Ctovernment  of  the 
United  States." 

(2)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  or  an  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except  that 
such   term  shall  include  the  United  States 


Employment  Service  and  the  system  of  State 
and  local  employment  services  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance". 

(b)  (1)  The  Age  Discrimination  m  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing sections   15   and    16,   and   all   references 

thereto,  as  section  16  and  section  17,  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  section  14  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"NONDISCRIMINATION    ON    ACCOUNT    OF    AGE    IN 
FEDERAL    COVERSHtEn^T    EMPLOYMENT" 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affect- 
ing employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
(except  with  regard  to  aliens  employed  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  United  States)  In  mili- 
tary departments  as  defined  In  section  102 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  in  executive 
agencies  (other  than  the  General  Account- 
ing Office)  as  defined  In  section  105  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  (including  employees 
and  applicants  for  emploj'ment  who  are  paid 
from  nonappropriated  funds) ,  In  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Bate 
Commission,  in  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  having  positions  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  in  those  units  of  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  having  positions  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  In  the  Library  of 
Congress  shall  be  made  free  from  any  dis- 
crimination based  on  age. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  through  appropriate  remedies,  in- 
cluding reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees 
with  or  without  backpay,  as  vrtU  effectuate 
the  policies  of  this  section.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  shall  Issue  such  rvUes,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  Instructions  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  under  this  section.  The  CivU 
Service  Commission   shall — 

"(1)  be  responsible  for  the  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  all  agency 
programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  this  section,  periodically  obtaining  and 
publishing  (on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis) 
progress  reports  from  each  such  department, 
tgency,  or  unit;  and 

"(2)  consult  with  and  solicit  the  recom- 
mendations of  interested  individuals,  groups, 
and  organizations  relating  to  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  employment  on  accotint  of  age. 
The  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  unit  shall  comply  with  such  rules,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  and  instructions  which  shall 
Include  a  provision  that  an  employee  or  ap- 
plicant for  employment  shall  be  notified 
of  any  final  action  taken  ofi  any  complaint 
of  discrimination  filed  by  him  thereunder. 
Reasonable  exemptions  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  may  t>e  established  by  the  Com- 
mission but  only  when  the  Commission  has 
established  a  maximum  age  requirement  on 
the  basis  of  a  determination  that  age  Is  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualification  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
position.  With  respect  to  employment  In  the 
Library  of  Congress,  authorities  granted  in 
this  subsection  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion shall  be  exercised  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

"(c)  Any  persons  aggrieved  mav  bring  a 
civil  action  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction for  such  legal  or  equitable  relief  as 
will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  When  the  Individual  has  not  filed 
•  complaint  concerning  age  discrimination 
with  the  Commission,  no  clvU  action  may 
De  commenced  by  any  individual  under  this 
section  until  the  Individual  has  given  the 
Oommlssion  not  less  than  thirty  days'  notice 
or  an  intent  to  file  such  action.  Such  notice 
snau  be  filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
c^^^""  *^*  •^'*8«1  unlawful  practice  oc- 
.uTTu  ^^°^  receiving  a  notice  of  intent  to 
•ue,  the  Commission  shall  promptly  notify 


all  persons  named  herein  as  prop>ospectlve 
defendants  tn  the  action  and  take  any  ap- 
propriate action  to  assure  the  elimination 
of  any  unlawful  practice. 

"(e)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  Government  agency  or 
official  of  the  responsibility  to  assure  non- 
discrlnilnatlon  on  account  of  age  in  employ- 
ment as  required  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law.". 

ETFECrrVE    DATE 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  l>ecome  effective 
upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 


SCCTION-BY-SECTION     ANALYSIS 

Section  1.  The  popular  name  of  this  bill 
Is  the  "Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  Amends  sections  3(d)  and  3(c)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  Include  under  the  definitions  of 
"employer"  and  "employee"  the  United  States 
and  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State.  This  will  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
existing  law  to  Include  agencies  and  activities 
of  the  United  States  (except  the  armed  forces 
and  certain  employees  not  In  the  competitive 
service),  and  to  similar  employees  in  the 
States  and  their  poUtlcal  subdivisions,  not 
Just  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  schools,  and 
local  transit  as  at  present. 

Amends  section  3(e)  to  also  Include  under 
the  definition  of  "employee"  any  individual 
employed  in  domestic  service,  except  baby- 
sitters. This  amendment  would  add  to  cover- 
age an  estimated  1.2  mUllon  workers.  In  ad- 
dition, section  3(e)  Is  amended  to  Include 
local  seasonal  hand  harvest  laborers  hi  the 
man -day  count  for  agricultural  coverage  and 
to  define  those  government  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  bill. 

Amends  section  3(h)  to  add  the  words  "or 
other  activity"  to  the  definition  of  the  word 
"Industry." 

Amends  section  3(m)  to  require  that 
tipped  employees  retain  all  tips  but  not  nec- 
essarily retained.  At  present,  employers  may 
Include  the  value  of  tips  actually  received  If 
employer  Is  to  utilize  the  50  percent  "tlp- 
credlt,"  In  determining  wages  to  be  paid. 

Amends  section  3(r)  to  Include  under  "en- 
terprise" the  activities  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof.  This  amendment  will  broaden 
the  effect  of  retaining  the  current  cover- 
age for  schools  and  hospitals,  whether  oper- 
ated for  profit  or  not  for  profit,  and  for  regu- 
lated public  and  private  local  transit  whether 
operated  for  profit  or  not  for  profit. 

Amends  sections  6  and  8  by  bridging  under 
the  mainland  mmimum  wage  the  employees 
of  hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  At  present  these 
workers  are  covered  by  wage  rates  deter- 
mmed  by  specially  convened  Industry  com- 
mittees. Also  covered  at  the  mainland  mini- 
mum are  employees  of  governmental  units 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Sec- 
tion 5  Is  also  amended  to  prohibit  an  indus- 
try committee  from  reducing  the  wage  rate 
below  the  statutory  minimum. 

Sec.  3.  Amends  section  6(a)  to  establish, 
for  employees  In  activities  covered  by  the 
Act  prior  to  the  1966  amendments,  an  hourly 
minimum  of  $2.00  durtng  the  first  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  1973  amendments, 
and  $2.20  thereafter. 

Amends  section  6(a)  to  establish,  for  em- 
ployees in  agriculture,  an  hourly  minimum 
of  $1.60  during  the  first  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  1973  amendments,  $1.80  dur- 
ing the  second  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  1973  amendments,  $2.00  during  the 
third  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  1973 
amendments,  and  $2.20  thereafter. 

Amends  section  6(a)  to  establish,  for  em- 
ployees newly  covered  by  the  1966  amend- 
ments and  by  the  1973  amendments,  an 
hourly  minimum  of  $1.80  during  the  first 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  1973 
amendments,  $a<00  during  the  second  year 


from  the  effective  date  of  the  1973  amend- 
ments, and  $2.20  thereafter. 

Amends  section  6(c)  to  require  that  cov- 
ered employees  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  making  less  than  $0.80  pe.-  hour 
under  the  most  recent  wage  order  oe  paid 

not  less  than  $1.00  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment. Thereafter,  their  wages  are  Increased 
by  $0.20  per  hour  each  year  until  parity  Is 
achieved  with  the  mainland  minimum.  Em- 
ployees over  $0.80  per  hour  are  raised  $0.20 
per  hour  each  year  after  enactment  until 
parity  Is  achieved.  Each  year,  special  Indus- 
try committees  may  Increase  the  $0.20  per 
hour  raise,  but  they  may  not  lower  it. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  newly  covered 
employees. 

Amends  section  6(e)  to  eliminate  clauses 
excluding  certain  linen  supply  establish- 
ments from  full  coverage. 

Sec.  4.  Amends  section  7  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain provisions  which  provide  partial  over- 
time exemptions,  particularly  in  agrtcultural 
processing  industries,  and  makes  other  con- 
forming amendments. 

Amends  sectlo.n  7  to  provide  for  overtime 
averaging  over  a  twenty-eight  day  period  and 
a  phase  down  from  48  to  40  hours  per  week 
without  time-and-a-half  penalty  for  state 
and  local  government  employees  engaged  In 
fire  protection  and  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties. Including  security  personnel  in  correc- 
tional Institutions. 

Amends  section  7  to  exempt  voluntary 
charter  activities  from  hours  worked  in  local 
transit  for  purposes  of  calculating  overtime. 
Sec.  5.  Amends  section  12  to  permit  the 
Secretary  to  require  employers  to  obtain 
proof  of  age  from  any  emj^oyee  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  •f  the  child  labor 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  6(a)  .  Retains  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  exemptions  permitted  by  section  13 
(a)  as  follows: 

13(a)  (1)  which  describee  any  employee 
employed  In  a  bona  fide  executive,  adminis- 
trative, or  professional  capacity,  or  In  the 
capacity  of  outside  salesman,  but  repeals  the 
40  percent  tolerance  for  non-exempt  activi- 
ties; 

13(a)  (3)  employees  of  seasonal  amusement 
and  recreational  establishments; 

13(a)  (5)  employees  engaged  In  certain  sea- 
food harvesting  and  processing; 

13(a)(6)  employees  in  agriculture  If  em- 
ployer uses  500  or  fewer  man  days  of  hired 
labor  during  a  peak  quarter,  but  the  provi- 
sion exempting  local  seasonal  hand  harvest 
laborers  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  farm  on 
which  they  work  is  repealed; 

13(a)  (7)  certain  learners,  apprentices,  stu- 
dents, or  handicapped  workers; 

13(a)  (8)  employees  of  small  newspyapers: 
13(a)  (10)   switchboard  employees  of  small 
telephone  companies:  and 

13(a)  (12)  seamen  on  other  than  an  Amer- 
ican vessel. 

Repeals  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emptions permitted  by  section  13(a)  as 
follows : 

13(a)  (4)  £ind  (11)  employees  in  certain  re- 
tailing and  service  establishments; 

13(a)  (9)  employees  of  motion  picture 
theaters; 

13(a)  (14)  agriculture  employees  engaged 
In  growing  and  harvesting  shade-grown  to- 
bacco. 

Repeals  section  13(a)  (13)  by  removing 
minimum  wage  exemption  for  logging  em- 
ployees and  retaining  overtime  exemption  in 
new  paragraph  of  section  13(b). 

Amends  section  13(a)  (2)  by  eliminating 
the  special  dollar  volume  establishment  test 
for  retail  and  service  enterprises.  This 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  covering  most 
chain  store  operations  not  now  covered. 

Sec.  (b).  6  Retains  overtime  exemptions 
permitted  by  section  13(b)  as  follows: 

13(b)(1)   employees  for  whom  the  Sec- 
tary of  Transportation  may  establish  quali- 
fications and  maximum  hours  of  service; 
13(b)(2)  employees  of  railroads; 
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13(b)(3)   employees  of  air  carriers, 

13(b)  (5)  outside  buyers  of  dairy  products; 

13(b)  (6)  seamen; 

13(b)  (9)  certain  employees  of  small  radio 
or  television  stations; 

13(b)  (10)  employees  employed  as  sales- 
man by  motor  vehicle  dealers,  or  as  salesmen, 
partsmen  or  mechanics  by  farm  Implement 
dealers; 

13(b)  (11)  local  drivers  and  drivers'  help- 
ers; 

13(b)  (12)    certain  agricultural  employees; 

13(b)  (13)  employees  engaged  In  livestock 
auction  operations; 

13(b)  (14)  employees  of  country  elevators; 

13(b)  (16)  employees  engaged  In  transpor- 
tation of  fruits  and  vegetables;  and 

13(b)  (17)  taxlcab  drivers. 

Repeals  overtime  exemptions  permitted  by 
section  13(b)  as  follows; 

13(b)  (2)   employees  of  oil  pipelines; 

13(b)(4)  employees  of  certain  fish  and 
aquatic  forms  of  food  processors; 

13(b)  (10)  employees  employed  as  parts- 
men  or  mechanics  by  motor  vehicle  dealers, 
or  as  salesmen,  partsmen  or  mechanics  by 
aircraft  dealers; 

13(b)  (15)  employees  engaged  In  ginning 
of  cotton,  sugar  beet  or  sugar  cane  process- 
ing, but  the  exemption  for  employees  en- 
gaged In  the  processing  of  maple  sap  Into 
syrup  l3  retained; 


Overtime  standards  for  certain  employees 
are  Improved  In  stages  as  follows: 

13(b)(8)  employees  of  nursing  homes 
must  be  paid  time-and-a-half  after  48  hours 
first  year  (as  In  present  law),  after  46  hours 
second  year,  and  after  44  hours  thereafter: 

13(b)  (8)  employees  of  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaurants  must  be  paid  time-and-a-half 
after  48  hours  first  yesw,  and  after  46  hours 
thereafter.  ^ 

Overtime  standards  for  certain  employees 
are  repealed  In  stages  as  follows: 

13(b)  (7)  employees  of  street,  suburban  or 
Interurban  electric  railways,  or  local  trolley 
or  motor  bus  carriers  must  be  paid  time- 
and-a-half  after  48  hours  first  year,  44  hours 
second  year,  and  the  exemption  Is  repealed 
thereafter  (all  hours  exclusive  of  voluntary 
charter  time) ; 

13(b)  (18)  and  13(b)  (19)  employees  of 
food  service  and  catering  establishments  and 
bowling  establishments  miist  be  paid  time- 
and-a-half  after  48  hours  first  year,  44  hours 
second  yeeu*,  and  the  exemptions  are  repealed 
thereafter. 

Amends  section  13(b)  to  provide  new 
overtime  exemptions  for  the  following 
employees : 

Domestic  service  employees. 

Sec.  6(c).  Amends  the  provisions  relating 
to  child  labor  In  agriculture  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain employment  outside  of  schools  hours, 
principally  for  all  children  under  the  age  of 


twelve,  except  on  a  farm  owned  or  operated 
by  a  parent. 

Sec.  7.  Amends  section  14(b)  to  prevent 
unwarranted  displacement  of  full-time  em- 
ployees by  student  workers  In  retaU  and 
service  establishments  that  are  brought 
within  the  coverage  of  the  FLSA  by  these 
amendments  and  to  provide  for  student  cer- 
tificates for  educational  institutions. 

Sec.  8.  Amends  section  16(c)  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring  suit  to  recover 
unpaid  minimum  wages  or  overtime  com- 
pensation and  an  equal  amount  of  liquidated 
damages  without  requiring  a  written  request 
from  an  employee.  In  addition,  this  amend- 
ment would  allow  the  Secretary  to  bring 
such  actions  even  though  the  suit  might 
Involve  Issues  of  law  that  have  not  been 
finally  settled  by  the  courts. 

Sec.  9.  Amends  section  16  to  provide  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $1000  for  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  section  12,  relating  to 
child  labor. 

Sec.  10.  Amends  section  18(b)  to  conform 
with  new  amendments. 

Sec.  11.  Provides  conforming  amendments 
to  other  laws. 

Sec.  12.  Amends  age  discrimination  In  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967  to  cover  employees  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

Sec.  13.  Provides  that  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1972  become  ef- 
fective 60  days  after  date  of  enactment. 


PROPOSED  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1973,  930  CONGRESS 
(Comparison  of  principal  provisions  of  S.— (identical,  except  as  specifically  noted  to  S.  1861  as  passed  by  the  Senate)  with  present  lew,  H.R.  4757  and  H.R.  28311 

I.  MINIMUM  HOURLY  WAGE  FOR  MAINLAND  EMPLOYEES 


Present  law 


S. — (identical  except  as  specirically  noted  to 

S.  1861,  as  passed  (92d  Cong.))  (Mr.  Williams)      H.R.  4757  (Mr.  Dent) 


H.R.  2831  (Mr.  Erienborn) 


(a)lNon»gricultural  workers:  ,  »,  ^    .     ,j  ., ,, 

(l)lCovered  prior  to  1966  amendments,  $2  during  1st  year;  and  J2.20  thereafter  (also  J2  during  1st  year;  J2.20  thereafter  (also  in-  JI.80  during  1st  year;  JZ  during  2d  year;  J2.10 

$1.60.  includes  Federal  employees  covered  by  1%6  dudes  Federal  employees  covered  by  the  1966  thereafter. 

IP       *"■>   ^  amendments).  amendments  and  Federal  employees  at  cer- 

'•'^■^           •■'-         "»    •■  tain  hospitals,  institutions  or  schools). 

(2)  Covered  by  the  1966  amendments,  J1.80  during  1st  year:  J2  during  2d  year:  $2.20  $1.?0  during  1st  year;  $2  during  2d  year:  $2.20  $1.70  during  1st  year:  $1.80  during  2d  year;  $2 

$160                  1:44  thereafter  (also  includes  employees  covered  thereafter  (also  includes  employees  covered  during  3d  year;  $2.10  thereafter. 

'"'•                         *"""^«  by  the  1973  amendments).  by  the  1973  amendments).                        ..».„..       ,.  ., -^  ^ 

(b)'Agricultural  workers,  $1.30 $1.60  during  1st  year;  $1.80  during  2d  year;  $2  $1.50  during  1st  year;  $1.70  during  2d  year;  $1.90  $1.50  during  1st  year;  $1.70  during  ^    year; 

during3rd  year;  $2.20  thereafter.  thereafter.                  ^  $1.80  thereafter. 


II.  OVERTIME  PAY  REQUIREMENTS 


Wi  times  the  regular  rate  for  hours  over  40jn     No  change  from  present  law. 
any  work  week. 


No  change  from  present  law No  change  from  present  law. 


III.  MINIMUM  HOURLY  WAGE  FOR  EMPLOYEES  IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


Determined  by  special  industry  committees,  but 
not  over  $1.60. 


Employees  making  less  than  $0.80  per  hour 
under  most  recent  wage  order,  raised  to  $1 
during  the  1st  year  from  the  effective  date. 
Thereafter,  their  pay  is  increased  by  $0.20 
per  hour  each  year  until  parity  is  achieved 

Employees  over  $0.80  per  hour  are  raised  $0.20 
per  hour  each  year  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
1972  amendments  and  $0.20  until  pant/  is 
achieved. 

Employees  newly  covered  by  the  1972  amend- 
ments will  have  minimums  set  (but  not  below 
$1  per  hour)  by  newly  appointed  special 
industry  committees.  Upon  the  setting  of 
such  minimums,  the  raises  for  previously 
covered  employees  go  into  effect 

Each  year,  special  industry  committees  may 
increase  the  $0.20  per  hour  raise,  but  they 
may  not  lower  it. 

Certain  motel,  hotel,  restaurant,  food  service, 
and  government  employees  are  brought  up  to 
mainland  minimums  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendments. 

Subsidized  agricultural  employees  will  have 
their  increases  applied  to  their  wage  rates  as 
Increased  by  the  subsidy. 


For  hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  food  service,  con- 
glomerate, FedenI  employees  and  employees 
of  the  governmentof  the  Virgin  Islands,  mini- 
mum wi?es  the  same  as  those  for  counterpart 
mainland  employees. 
For  other  e.mployees  presently  covered  by  a  wage 
order,  percentage  increases,  as  follows: 
For    nonagrlcultural    employees    covered 
before    1966    anend-nents,    25-percent 
increased    during    1st    year   and    12.5- 
percent  increase  during  2d  year. 
For  nonagrlcultural  employees  covered  by 
1966   amendments,  3   12.5-percent  In- 
creases effective  in  each  of  the  first  3 
years. 
For  agricultural  employees,  3  15.4-percent 
increases  effective  In  each  of  the  first  3 
years  (subsidized  agricultural  employees 
will  have  their  increases  applied  to  their 
wage  rates  as  increased  by  the  subsidy). 
Such  increases  may  be  reviewed  by  industry 
committees  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 
Provides  for  special  industry  committees  to 
recommend  minimum  rates  for  employees 
covered  by  1973  amendments. 
Requires  all  Industry  committees  to  recommend 
the  minimum  rates  applicable  to  counterpart 
mainland  employees,  except  where  substan- 
tial   documentary    evidence    demonstrates 
Inability  to  pay. 


For  nonagrlcultural  employees  covered  prior  to 
1966  amendments,  2  12.5-percent  increases, 
the  1st  effective  60  days  from  effective  date 
of  the  1973  amendments  or  1  year  from  the 
most  recent  wage  order,  the  2d  effective  1 
year  later  and  1  6.25-percent  Increase  effnctivo 
1  year  later. 

For  nonagrlcultural  employees  covered  by  the 
1966  amendments,  2  6.25-percent  increases,  the 
1st  effective  60  days  from  effective  date  of 
the  1973  amendments  or  1  year  from  the 
most  recent  wage  order,  the  2d  effective  1 
year  later,  a  12.5-percent  increase  effective 
1  year  later  and  a  6.25  increase  effective  1  year 
later. 

For  agricultural  employees  2,  15.4-percent  In- 
creases and  1  7.7-percent  increase  with 
effective  dates  calculated  the  same  way  as 
tor  nonagrlcultural  employees  covered  prior 
to  1966  amendments  (Subsidized  agricultural 
employees  will  have  the  percentage  increase 
applied  to  their  basic  wage  rate  which  will 
then  be  increased  by  the  subsidy). 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions,  no 
minimum  rate  shall  be  less  than  60  percent 
of  the  minimum  applicable  to  counterpart 
mainland  employees. 


IComparison  of  principal  provisions  of  S.— (identical  except  as  specifically  noted  to  S.  1861  as  passed  by  the  Senate)  with  present  law,  H.R.  4757  and  H.R.  2831] 


Present  law 


S.— (identical  except  as  specifically  noted  to 
S.  1861,  as  passed  (92d  Cong.))  (Mr.  Williams) 


H.R.  4757  (Mr.  Dent) 


H.R.  2831  (Mr.  Erienborn) 


(a)  Government  employees: 

Limited  coverage  of  some  government 
employees  (Federal  wage  board 
workers,  government  employees  In 
State  and  local  government  operated 
schools,  nursing  institutions,  hospi- 
tals. Federal  hospitals  not  covered.) 


(b)  Domestic  service  employees: 
No  coverage 


(c)  Retail  and  service  employees: 

No  coverage  if  annual  gross  sales  vol- 
ume Is  below  $250,000  (except  for 
specifically  listed  establishments  in 
"Enterprise"  definition;  laundering, 
cleaning,  or  repairing  clothes  or 
fabrics). 

(d)  Agricultural  workers: 

No  coverage  unless  the  employer  used 
more  than  500  man-days  of  agricul- 
tural labor  during  peak  quarter  in  the 
past  calendar  year.  Local  seasonal 
hand  harvest  laborers  not  counted  for 
purposes  of  man-day  test  and  ex- 
cluded from  minimum  wage. 

Parents,  spouse,  child  or  other  member 
of  employer's  immediate  family  are 
not  covered  employees  in  agriculture. 


Coverage  for  all  Federal ,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment employees,  except  persons  serving  in 
the  armed  services  and  certain  persons  not 
in  the  competitive  service. 

With  regard  to  overtime,  a  special  provision  for 
a  mutually  agreed  to  28-day  work  period  is 
made  for  averaging  overtime  hours  for  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  (including  security 
personnel  in  correctional  Institutions)  and  fire 
protection  employees.  Scales  down  the  non- 
overtime  work  period  during  a  28-day  work 
cycle  from  192  hours  to  160  hours  over  4  years. 

Coverage  for  minimum  wage  only  included  for 
domestic  service  employees,  except  baby- 
sitters. 


Coverage  of  retail  and  service  establishment 
employees  working  in  all  stores  In  a  large 
chain. 


Minimum  wage  coverage  expanded  to  include 
local  seasonal  hand  harvest  laborers.  These 
are  also  included  for  purposes  of  calculating 
number  of  man-days  of  labor  used  by  a  farm. 

500  man-day  lest  retained  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining which  farms  are  covered. 

No  change  from  present  law 


Coverage  for  all  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  (such  State  and  local 
government  employees  engaged  In  fire  protec- 
tion or  law  enforcement  activities  are  exempt 
from  overtime  provisions). 


No  change  from  present  law. 


Coverage  lor  minimum  wage  and  overtime  for  JJ 
domestic  service  employees,  except  for  such 
employees    residing    in    their    employers' 
households. 

No  change  from  present  law 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


V.  EXEMPTIONS 


(a)  Minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemptions:     Minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemption  re- 


Specified  employment  exempt  from 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  require- 
ments. Includes  an  establishment 
which  has  as  its  only  regular  employ- 
ees the  owner,  or  parent,  spouse, 
child,  or  other  member  of  the  owner's 
immediate  family. 


(b)  Overtime  exemptions  only: 

Specified    employment    exempt  from 
overtime  requirements  only. 


pealed  for:  Motion  picture  theater  em- 
ployees; Shade  grown  tobacco  employees  en- 
gaged in  processing  such  tobacco;  certain 
telegraph  agency  employees;  certain  em- 
ployees of  retail-manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 
Minimum  wage  exemption  only  repealed  for: 
Logging  and  sawmill  employees. 

Overtime  exemption  repealed  for:  Agricultural, 
processing,  seafood  processing,  oil  pipeline, 
cotton  ginning,  and  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet 
processing  employees,  partsmen  and  mechan- 
ics in  auto,  truck,  and  trailer  dealerships,  and 
all  employees  in  aircraft  dealerships. 

Other  overtime  exemptions  modified  as  follows: 

Local  transit  employees:  48  hours  1st  year;  44 
hours  2d  year;  40  hours  thereafter. 

Provides  for  an  exemption  for  voluntary  work 
performed  by  employees  of  a  local  transit 
company  In  nonregular  charter  activities 
which  are  covered  by  prior  agreements. 

Hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  employees:  48  hours 
1st  year;  46  hours  thereafter. 

Nursing  home  employees:  48  hours  1st  year;  46 
hours  2d  year;  44  hours  thereafter. 

Catering  and  food  service  employees:  48  hours 
1st  year;  44  hours  2d  year;  40  hours  there- 
after. 

Bowling  employees:  48  hours  retained  for  1st 
year;  44  hours  2d  year;  40  hours  thereafter, 

Creates  new  overtime  exemptions  for:  Domestic 
service  employees.  ' 


Minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemption  re- 
pealed for  employees  of  conglomerates. 

Minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemption  ex- 
tended to  resident  house  parents  (husband 
and  wife)  of  orphans  residing  in  private  non- 
profit educational  Institutions,  if  couple  earns 
at  least  $10,000  per  year  In  salary  from  such 
employment. 


) 


Repeals  overtime  exemptions  for  agricultural 
processing  employees,  in  stages  to  40  hours 
per  week  in  3d  year— 
for  local  transit  employees  in  stages  as 
follows:  48  hours  1st  year;  44  hours  2d 
year;  40  hours  thereafter  (provides  for 
an  exemption  for  voluntary  work  per- 
formed by  employees  of  a  local  transit 
(^company  in  nonregular  charter  activities 
which  are  covered  by  prior  agreements); 
for  sugar  processing  employees; 
for  maids  and  custodial  employees  of  hotels 
and  motels. 
Modifies  current  exemption  for  nursing  home 
employees  by  requiring  overtime  pay  for  hours 
in  excess  of  80  in  a  2-week  period. 
Treats  laundering  and  drycleaning  establish- 
ments as  service  establishments  as  they  in- 
volve the  employment  of  outside  salesmen  or 
commission  employees. 
Adds  an  overtime  exemption  for  newly  covered 
State  and  local  government  employees  en- 
gaged in  fire  protection  or  law  enforcement 
activities. 


Retains  present  exemptions  and  extends  mirv 
imum  wage  and  overtime  exemptions  to: 
Employees  delivering  shopping  news  Includ- 
ing shopping  guides,  handbills,  or  other 
types  of  advertising  material. 
Resident  house  parents  Qiusband  and  wife) 
of  orphans  residing  ia  private  nonprofit 
educational  institutidjf^  If  couple  earns 
at  least  $10,000  perV*ar  i"  salary  '""" 
such  employment 
Retains  present  exemptions  and  extends  partial 
overtime  exemption  to  certain  retail  and  service 
employees. 


'  S.  1861,  as  passed,  provided  tor  an  exemption  for  resident  employees  in  certain  apartment  buildings,  and  resident  house  parents  in  orphan  homes. 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 


(a)  Tips:  / 

Value  of  the  tips  may  be  included  in 
determining  wages  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum rate  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
minimum  rate. 

(b)  Child  Labor: 

16  years  for  most  covered  employment 
including  agricultural  workers  dur- 
ing school  hours  or  in  occupations  in 
hazardous  agricultural  work. 

No  minimum  age  for  children  in  non- 
hazardous  agricultural  work  outside 
of  school  hours. 

18  years  for  hazardous  nonagrlcultural 
work. 

14  years  for  specified  employment  out- 
side school  hours  In  nonmanufactur- 
ing  and  nonmining  work  for  limited 
hours  under  specified  work  con- 
ditions. 


Tip  credit  to  meet  the  minimum  rate  retained  at 
50  percent  of  the  minimum  rate.  The  em- 
ployer must  Inform  each  of  his  tipped  em- 
ployees of  the  provisions  of  the  law  regard- 
ing tipping.  All  tips  received  must  be  retained 
by  such  tipped  employees. 

Under  12,  may  not  work  In  agriculture  except  on 
farms  owned  or  operated  by  the  parent. 

Between  12  and  14,  may  work  on  a  farm  only 
with  consent  of  the  parent. 

Between  12  and  16,  may  work  in  agriculture  only 
during  hours  when  school  is  not  In  session. 

Provides  for  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for 
any  violation  of  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  regu- 
lations requiring  employers  to  obtain  proof  of 
age  from  any  employee. 


No  change  from  present  law No  change  from  present  law. 


Do. 


Provides  a  child  labor  exemption  for  employees 
delivering  shopping  news  and  advertising 
material. 


cr" 
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H.R.  4757  (Mr.  Dant) 


H.R.  2831  (Mr.  Erienbom) 


(c)  Youth  employment: 

Provides  for  wage  rates  no  less  than 
85  percent  of  the  statutory  minimums 
for: 

(a)  Full-time    students    working 

part-tinrte  in  retail  or  service 
establishments  and  agri- 
culture. 

(b)  Student-learners  in  vocational 

training  programs. 

(c)  Student  workers  receiving  in- 

structions in  educational  in- 
stitutions and  employed 
part-time  in  shops  owned 
by  the  institutions. 
Student  certificates  are  issued  by 
the  Secretary  o(  Labor. 

(d)  Employment  of  illegal  aliens: 

No  provision  in  present  law 


(e)  Liquidated  damages: 

Makes  employers  in  violation  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  liable  to  affected 
employees  in  an  amount  equal  to  un- 
paid minimum  wages  plus  an  addi- 
tional equal  amount  in  liquidated 
damages  unless  the  suit  involves 
issues  not  finally  settled  by  the  courts 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  bring  suit 
for  back  pay  upon  written  request  of 
the  employee. 

(f)  Canal  Zone  workers: 

Covered  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 


Retains  present  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Expands  student  certificate 
program  to  include  students  employed  part- 
time  by  educational  institutions  and  those 
employed  full-time  during  school  vacations  by 
such  institutions. 


Provides  for  employneit  of  full-time  students 
(except  in  hazardous  occupations)  at  wage 
rates  not  less  than  85  percent  of  applicable 
minimum  or  {1.60  an  hour  ($1.30  an  hour  in 
agriculture),  whichever  is  higher,  pursuant  to 
special  certificates  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  for  not  more  than  20  hours  in  any 
workweek  except  during  vacation  periods 


No  change  Iroin  present  law'. 


Allows  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  bring  suit  to 
recover  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  overtime 
compensation  and  an  equal  amount  of 
liquidated  damages  without  requiring  written 
request  ot  the  employee  and  even  though 
the  suit  might  involve  issues  not  finally 
settled  by  the  courts. 


Provides  for  a  criminal  penalty  for  employers 
who  knowingly  employ  aliens  in  violation  of 
criminal  laws. 

No  change  from  present  law.. 


Provides  for  employment  of  youths  under  18 
(for  not  mora  than  180  days)  and  full-tima 
students  at  wage  rates  not  less  than  80  percent 
of  the  applicable  minimum  or  $1.60  per  hour 
({1.30  par  hour  in  agriculture),  whichever  is 
higher.  Such  employment  must  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  child  labor  laws  and 
subject  to  standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  ensure  that  employment  does  not 
create  a  substantial  probability  of  reducing 
tfie  full-time  employment  opportunities  oi 
other  workers. 


No  change  from  present  law. 


Do. 


No  change  from  present  law  >. 


.do. Higher  minimum  hourly  wage  rates  established 

by  this  amendment  shall  not  apply  to  Canal 


g)  Age  discrimination  In  Government  employ- 
ment; 

No  coverage Extends  coverage  of  the  Age  Discrimination  In 

Employment  Act  ot  1%7  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  employees.  Gives  the 
Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  enforce- 
ment power  over  discrimination  for  Federal 
employees. 
No  change  from  present  laws 


.do. 


Zona  employees. 


Do. 


(h)  Public  service  employment  agencies  (no 
provisions  in  present  law). 


Prohibits  public  employment  service  agencies    No  change  from  present  law. 
from  placing  an  Individual  with  an  employer 
who  would  pay  such  Individual  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  rate  applicable  under  the  law. 


•S.  1861,  as  passed,  provided  for  a  criminal  penalty  for  employers  who  knowingly  employ    >S.  1861,  as  passed,  provided  that  the  amendments  would  not  be  applicable  to  the  Canal  Zone 
aliens  in  violation  of  immigration  laws.  and  that  the  minimum  rate  In  the  Canal  Zone  would  be  {1.70  after  the  1st  year. 

VII.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 
60  days  after  date  of  enactment 30  days  after  date  of  enactment Istdayof  2d  full  month  after  date  of  enactment. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  JAvrrs.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Javtts 
I  am  extremely  pleased  to  Join  Senator 
Williams  In  introducing  a  minimum  wage 
bill,  which  basically  follows  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year.  I  regard  this  as  a 
top  priority  bill  for  consideration  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  The 
last  minimum  wage  Increase  was  enacted  In 
1966  and  because  of  oiu-  falltare  to  act  until 
now,  millions  of  American  workers  are  being 
paid  minimum  wages  which  will  not  even 
provide  a  standard  of  living  above  the 
poverty  level  as  defined  by  the  UrUted  States 
Government.  Just  to  keep  up  with  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last  time  the 
minimum  wage  was  Increased  would  require 
a  present  minimum  wage  of  $2.20  per  hour. 
Today's  bill  does  not  go  so  far,  so  fast;  rather 
it  provides  an  Immediate  raise  to  t2  and  a 
further  Increase  to  $2.20  one  year  after  the 
effective  date. 

I  recognize  that  the  Administration  has 
called  for  a  graduated  Increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  going  up  to  $2.30  in  1976.  This 
bill  does  not  provide  any  further  Increases 
above  $2.20,  but  this  Is  certainly  one  Issue 
which  I  know  the  Committee  will  explore 
very    thoroughly.    In    addition,   I    hope    the 


Committee  will  also  g^ve  close  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  expanding  coverage  of  the 
act  to  include  more  employees  of  small  retail 
and  service  enterprises.  Last  year,  the  bill 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  would  have 
phased  In  expanded  coverage  In  this  area, 
but  that  part  of  the  bill  was  deleted  on  the 
Senate  floor  In  the  desire  to  forge  a  broad 
consensus  In  the  Senate  on  the  bill.  In  this 
latter  connection,  I  note  that  this  bill  does 
expand  coverage  to  Include  state  and  local 
government  employees  and  domestics. 

I  completely  support  such  expanded  cover- 
age, but  I  also  strongly  believe  that  If  we  are 
to  extend  coverage  to  housewives  employing 
domestics,  we  should  also  extend  It  to  busi- 
ness concerns,  no  matter  how  small. 


By  Mr.  SAXBE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.  1862.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  Recreation 
Area.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

i^eUYAHOGA    VALLEY    NATIONAL    HISTORICAL    PARK 
"^  AND    RECREATION    AREA 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  practical  things  ttaat 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  ur- 
ban life  at  this  time  Is  to  set  aside  open 
areas  in  or  near  cities  for  recreation.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  my  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Senator  Taft,  and  I  introduce  a 


bill  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Historical 
Park  and  Recreation  Area. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  15.000-acre 
urban  park  and  recreation  area  in  the 
center  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  popu- 
lous and  Industrialized  centers.  The  new 
park  would  be  near  and  serve  the  Cleve- 
land, Akron,  and  Canton,  Ohio,  metro- 
politan adeas.  Some  4  million  people  al- 
ready live  within  a  short  drive  of  the 
proposed  park  area.  The  valley  Is  the 
last  remaining  open  space  between 
Cleveland  and  Akron  and  is  still  im- 
touched  by  urban  development.  Its  po- 
tential for  recreation  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized by  local  and  State  officials.  Pres- 
ervation of  the  valley  is  the  No.  1  rec- 
reation priority  of  both  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Cleveland  and  Akron  Metropolitan  Park 
Districts.  Both  have  appropriated  funds 
to  acquire  significant  land  in  the  valley. 
However,  it  is  important  that  this  land 
be  purchased  and  reserved  Immediately 
or  the  pressures  of  development  may 
make  it  impossible  in  the  near  future. 

Federal  funding  Is  Imperative  to  do 
this  Job. 

The  bill  has  broad  support  across  the 
State.  When  it  was  first  introdiiced  In  the 
last  Congress.  13  members  of  the  Ohio 
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delegation  were  cosponsors,  as  well  as 
members  from  neighboring  States.  Since 
then,  the  National  Park  Service  has 
conducted  an  Intensive  study  of  the  val- 
ley and  has  prepared  a  favorable  draft 
recommending  inclusion  of  it  in  the  Fed- 
eral park  system. 

Ohio  is  the  sixth  largest  State  in  the 
Nation  in  population  and  one  of  the 
most  highly  urbanized,  yet  it  has  not 
Federal  parks  or  recreation  areas.  The 
Cuyahoga  Valley  represents  the  last 
chance  to  meet  the  recreation  needs  of 
this  heavily  populated  and  growing  re- 
gion. Creation  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
Park  would  indeed  be  one  step  closer  to 
fulfilling  our  national  goal  of  "putting 
parks  where  the  people  are." 


By  Mr.  HASKELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 

S.  1863.  A  bill  to  designate  the 
Weminuche  Wilderness,  Rio  Grande  and 
San  Juan  National  Forests,  in  the  State 
of  Colorado;  and 

S.  1864.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Eagles 
Nest  Wilderness,  Ara{>aho  smd  White 
River  National  Forests,  in  the  State  of 
Colorado.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  joining  with  my  col- 
league the  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  in'  intro- 
ducing two  pieces  of  legislation  to  desig- 
nate areas  in  Colorado  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

The  first  bill  is  a  proposal  to  designate 
an  area  within  the  Rio  Grande  and  San 
Juan  National  Forests  as  the  Weminu- 
che Wilderness.  The  second  would  set 
aside  land  within  the  Arapahoe  and 
White  River  National  Forests  as  the 
Eagles  Nest  Wilderness. 

Senator  Dominick  and  I  both  agree 
that  the.se  two  areas  deserve  the  protec- 
tion of  wilderness  area  designation. 

The  proposed  Weminuche  Wilderness 
is  approximately  25  miles  northeast  of 
Durango,  Colo.,  and  40  miles  west  of 
Monte  Vista.  The  resources  of  the  area 
are  excellent  for  hunting,  fishing,  camp- 
ing, hiking,  and  backpacking.  The  area 
is  Inhabited  by  elk,  deer,  black  bear,  big- 
horn sheep,  coyote,  bobcat,  mountain 
lion,  and  smaller  mammals  and  birds.  In 
short  it  embodies  all  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  wilderness.  Evidence  of  man's 
intrusion  into  the  area  is  limited.  The 
Weminuche  Indian  was  the  land's  first 
human  trespasser  and  modem  day 
Coloradans  follow  the  same  trails  the 
Indians  used  when  trapping  game. 

The  Eagle's  Nest  Wilderness  location 
is  even  more  accessible  to  a  large  portic«i 
of  the  State's  population  for  a  wilderness 
experience.  It  is  approximately  60  miles 
west  of  Denver  and  50  miles  east  of  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colo.  Its  location  in  one 
of  the  more  rugged  mountain  ranges  In 
Colorado  makes  It  especially  attractive 
r  to  wilderness  enthusiasts  who  enjoy  par- 
^  tlcularly  diflBcult  mountain  climbing  ac- 
tivities. In  the  Gore  Range  there  are  17 
peaks  over  13,000  feet  and  33  over  12,000 
feet — 50  peaks  over  2  miles  high.  The 
area  is  littered  with  lakes  and  streams, 
many  of  which  are  so  remote  they  have 
not  even  been  named. 


Both  Senator  Dohinick  and  I  are  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  protecting  the 
area.  My  colleague  Is  at  home  in  Colorado 
and  will  be  making  a  statement  about  the 
two  bills  upon  his  return. 

Both  the  Forest  Service  and  various 
wilderness  advocates  favor  the  designa- 
tion of  these  two  areas.  There  Is  some 
dispute  over  the  size  of  the  areas  which 
should  be  designated.  I  hope  that  this 
dispute  will  be  adequately  aired  in  public 
hearings  on  the  two  bills  so  that  we  can 
proceed  to  protect  these  two  sites  In  a 
way  which  will  be  best  for  all  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  two  bills  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1863 

A  bUl  to  designate  the  Weminuche  WUd- 
emess,  Rio  Orande  and  San  Juan  National 
Forests,  in  the  State  of  Colorado 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  (78  Stat.  891;  16  U.S.C.  1132(b)). 
the  area  classified  as  the  San  Juan  and 
Upi>er  Rio  Orande  Primitive  Areas,  with  the 
proposed  additions  thereto  and  deletions 
therefrom,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Weminuche  WUdemess — Proposed," 
dated  May,  1973,  which  is  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  In  the  office  of 
the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Is  hereby  designated  as  the 
Weminuche  Wilderness  within  and  as  part 
of  the  Rio  Orande  and  San  Juan  National 
Forests  comprising  an  area  of  approximately 
four  hundred  twenty-two  thousand,  eight 
hundred  forty-two  acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  and  a  legal  description 
of  the  Weminuche  Wilderness  with  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  such  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included 
In  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correc- 
tion of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  In 
such  legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Weminuche  Wilderness  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
WUderness  Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any 
reference  In  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
San  Juan  and  Upper  Rio  Orande  Primitive 
Areas  is  hereby  abolished. 

S.  1864 

A  bill  to  designate  the  Eagles  Nest  Wilder- 
ness, Arapaho  and  White  River  National 
Forests,  In  the  State  of  Colorado 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3(b)  of  the  Wild- 
erness Act  (78  Stat.  891;  16  VS.C.  1132(b) ), 
the  area  classified  as  the  Oore  Range-Eagles 
Nest  Primitive  Area,  with  the  proposed  ad- 
ditions thereto  and  deletions  therefrom,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Eagles 
Nest  WUderness — Proposed,"  dated  May,  1973, 
which  Is  on  file  and  avaUable  for  public  In- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Is  hereby 
designated  as  the  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness 
within  and  as  part  of  the  Arapaho  and  White 


River  National  Forests  comprising  an  area 
of  approximately  125,000  acres. 

Skc.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  such  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  Tt.e  Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that 
any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  WUdemess  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  The  previous  classification  of  the 
Oore  Range-Eagles  Nest  Primitive  Area  is 
hereby  abolished. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr. 
Haskell,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 

S.  1865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  In  or- 
der to  encourage  the  establishment  of, 
and  to  assist.  State  and  regional  environ- 
mental centers.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interlomand  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  the  Environmental  Centers 
Act  of  1973,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  centers  for  envlrcaamental 
research,  education,  data  collection,  and 
data  analysis  within  the  several  States 
and  regions  of  the  Nation  pursusmt  to 
the  goals  and  policies  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Environmental  Centers  Act  of  1973  is 
virtually  identical  to  S.  681.  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress. It  is  also  identical  to  title  n  of 
H.R.  56,  which  was  enacted  by  the  House 
and  Senate  last  year,  only  to  suffer  a 
pocket  veto  by  the  President.  The  bill  is 
being  reintroduced,  because  I  remain 
convinced  there  is  great  need  for  the 
legislation,  perhaps  greater  today  than 
ever  before. 

Our  rapidly  growing  population  cou- 
pled with  the  high  rate  of  economic 
growth,  which  makes  possible  our  high 
standard  of  living,  places  increasing  de- 
mands upon  the  environment.  The  hope 
of  the  future  lies  in  our  ability  to  im- 
derstand  the  potential  consequences  of 
our  actions,  to  utilize  our  knowledge  to 
repair  the  damage  already  done,  and  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

Almost  daily  we  are  faced  with  seem- 
ingly conflicting  national  needs.  How 
do  we  assure  the  Nation  an  adequate 
supply  of  energy  without  further  pollu- 
tion of  the  rivers  and  oceans?  How  do  we 
provide  for  safe  and  economical  trans- 
portation without  further  degradation 
of  stir  quality?  How  do  we  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  a  growing  population 
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without  needless  loss  of  the  diminishing 
open  spaces? 

The  hope  of  the  future  rests  squarely 
on  our  ability  to  find  the  means  to  sus- 
tain a  healthy  level  of  economic  growth 
without  impairment  to  the  quality  of  our 
lives  and  our  surroundings. 

Congress  has  reacted  to  growing  en- 
vironmental awareness  with  the  passage 
of  a  wide  range  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion. Through  these  actions  Congress  has 
expressed  its  determination  to  put  a 
stop  to  pollution  and  other  forms  of  en- 
vironmental degradation.  Unfortunately, 
government  has  not  yet  backed  up  its 
determintalon  with  adequate  fimdlng, 
and  has  not  yet  provided  the  means  to 
gather  the  necessary  data,  or  to  develop 
the  necessary  technological  and  mon- 
itoring capabilities  to  carry  out  Its  good 
intentions. 

Congress  has  told  the  States,  counties, 
and  cities  of  the  Nation  they  must  meet 
rigorous  standards  of  pollution  control 
and  envirorunental  planning.  But  Con- 
gress has  so  far  failed  to  provide  these 
political  entities  with  the  means  to  re- 
search, understand,  and  solve  their  exist- 
ing problems,  or  to  prevent  future  recur- 
rence. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing is  Intended  to  provide  us  with 
both  the  data  and  the  technological  ex- 
pertise needed  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  quality  of  the  environment  through  a 
series  of  environmental  research  centers. 
These  centers  will  give  to  the  States  the 
assistance  they  need  in  solving  their  own 
local  and  State  problems,  and  they  will 
put  to  work  great  reservoirs  of  knowl- 
edge to  solve  the  complex  questions  re- 
lating to  economic  growth  and  environ- 
mental quality. 

Nearly  3  years  ago.  the  Environmen- 
tal Studies  Board  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  published  the  findings  of 
a  special  study  group.  This  report  is  en- 
titled "Institutions  for  Effective  Man- 
agement of  the  Environment."  One  of 
the  major  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  study  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  environmental  laboratories  to 
carry  out  basic,  applied  and  mission- 
oriented  research  programs,  essential  to 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the 
environment. 

Many  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  environmental  matters  conduct  a 
variety  of  research  programs,  but  with 
very  special,  limited  aims  and  with  al- 
most no  coordination  among  researchers. 
There  is  no  Federal  facility,  and  probably 
none  outside  the  Government,  which 
conducts  broad  spectrum.  Interdisciplin- 
ary research  on  the  environment  as  a 
whole.  Each  agency  studies  Its  own  par- 
ticular problem  or  area  of  interest. 

It  was  the  finding  of  the  Environ- 
mental Studies  Board  that  all  research 
efforts  now  going  on  at  the  Federal  level 
are  Inadequate  from  an  ecological  point 
of  view. 

If  Congress  Is  to  succeed  in  its  dedi- 
cation to  restore  and  maintain  a  qual- 
ity environment,  we  must  provide  the 
vehicle  and  the  financing  necessary  for 
treating  the  environment  as  a  total  sys- 
tem, for  thoroughly  understanding  our 
environment  and  the  probable  results  of 


our  environmental  related  actions,  for 
developing  reasonable  and  rational  en- 
vironmental standards,  and  for  finding 
solutions  to  the  complex  questions  for 
which  we  now  have  no  answers. 

The  Environmental  Centers  Act  will 
serve  these  purposes.  It  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  qualified  environ- 
mental center  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion in  each  State;  or  at  the  option  of  the 
participating  States,  establishment  of  a 
regional  center  to  serve  a  group  of  States. 
Second,  it  provides  that  each  center  shall 
combine  and  coordinate  the  interdis- 
ciplinary and  interlnstitutional  research 
capabilities  within  its  area  and  arrange 
for  the  conduct  of  competent  research. 

Public  and  private  education  and  re- 
search institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion collectively  represent  a  substantial 
capability  in  the  envirormiental  sciences. 
The  individual  specialists  within  each 
Institution  are  presently  conducting 
significant  research.  But  it  is  generally 
limited  to  narrow  confines  and  there  is 
little  or  no  coordination  of  the  varloiis 
efforts  and  little  means  of  consolidation 
or  transfer  of  information. 

This  legislation  will,  for  the  first  time, 
provide  the  means  of  marshaling  the 
greatest  talents  and  expertise  available 
in  every  section  of  the  Nation  in  the 
search  for  a  quality  existence.  Each  en- 
vironmental center  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeking  out  the  most 
knowledgeable  persons  In  the  public  or 
private  sector  to  form  interdisciplinary 
teams  and  to  create  interinstitutional 
arrangements  necessary  for  understand- 
ing, monitoring,  and  treating  the  total 
environment. 

Each  center  will  be  able  to  direct  and 
coordinate  Independent  efforts;  and  will 
be  able  to  bring  together  State  and  re- 
gional capabilities  to  solve  problems 
peculiar  to  that  region.  Additionally,  the 
State  and  regional  organization  structure 
will  place  the  talents  smd  expertise  "on 
location"  where  environmental  changes 
can  be  directly  monitored  and  observed, 
and  where  informed,  positive  action  can 
be  initiated  locally  or  regionally  to  en- 
hance environmental  conditions. 

The  Environmental  Centers  Act  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Hatch  Act  of  March  2, 
1887.  Public  Law  84-352,  relating  to  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  for  State 
agriculture  experiment  stations,  and  the 
Water  Resotirces  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law 
88-379,  relating  to  appropriation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  State  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Institutes.  It  provides  that  maxi- 
mum responsibility  be  given  to  State  en- 
vironmental centers,  and  yet  permits  rea- 
sonable and  resp>onslble  supervision  by 
the  Federal  Government  over  expendi- 
tures of  public  moneys. 

The  establishment  of  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  was  a  bold  and  for- 
ward looking  program  to  improve  capa- 
bilities to  feed  and  clothe  a  nation. 
These  joint  State-Federal  institutions 
have  played  a  vital  and  highly  successful 
role  in  making  our  Nation  the  best  and 
most  economically  fed  in  the  world.  The 
same  type  of  bold  and  progressive  pro- 
gram Is  needed  today  to  Improve  our 
capabilities  to  restore  and  enhance  our 
national  quality  of  life.  I  believe  this 
can   best   be   accomplished   through   a 


series  of  environmental  research  centers, 
managed  on  a  Federal-State  cooperative 
basis  and  operated  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  of  Independence. 

The  Federal  role  In  environmental 
centers  will  be  largely  limited  to  co- 
ordination of  effort  and  assistance  in 
financing.  Each  center  would  be  entitled 
to  approximately  one-half  million  dol- 
lars a  year  In  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided the  State  met  matching  fund 
requirements.  The  decisions  on  how  to 
spend  the  money  would  be  largely  based 
on  needs  and  priorities  of  the  States. 

As  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality,  "the  pressing  need  for  tomorrow 
is  to  know  more  than  we  do  today."  This 
bill  provides  the  means  by  which  this 
environmental  Information  gap  may  be 
filled. 

The  Congress,  as  well  as  State  legisla- 
tures and  other  governmental  bodies,  Is 
handicapped  because  we  lack  compre- 
hensive, well  organized  scientific  data 
about  how  natural  forces  work  on  our 
environment.  We  lack  the  devices  to 
measure  either  improvement  or  deterio- 
ration in  the  environment.  We  lack  the 
knowledge  of  the  interrelationship  of 
separate  pollution  problems.  These  de- 
ficiencies handicap  oiu*  efforts  to  devise 
strategies  for  control  of  pollution. 

This  Nation  is  in  desparate  need  of  a 
foundation  of  information  on  the  cur- 
rent and  continuing  status  of  the  en- 
vironment, on  changes  and  trends  in  its 
condition,  and  on  what  those  changes 
mean  to  man.  Without  such  Information 
we  can  only  react  to  environmental  prob- 
lems after  they  become  serious.  The  Na- 
tion needs  a  means  to  systematically  and 
continuously  accimiulate  the  knowledge 
needed  to  develop  long-term  programs 
for  environmental  enhancement. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  enable  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  to  know  when  and 
where  action  is  needed.  The  essential 
mechanism  to  develop  this  Information 
is  comprehensive  nationwide  environ- 
mental monitoring,  collection,  analysis, 
and  effective  use  of  the  information.  The 
Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality  con- 
siders development  of  this  type  informa- 
tion program  a  major  national  objective. 
But  the  Council  further  points  out  that 
even  after  the  system  for  collecting  and 
analyzing  data  is  developed,  we  still  must 
have  additional  knowledge  to  enable  us 
to  understand  and  interpret  the  data  we 
get.  Much  more  research  is  needed  on 
how  environmental  systems  operate — on 
how  the  environment  affects  man.  Aug- 
menting this  type  of  research  must  take 
a  high  national  priority.  The  Environ- 
mental Centers  Act  provides  the  means. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  E^nviron- 
mental  Policy  Act  clearly  stresses  the 
necessity  of  approaching  environmental 
problems  as  a  totality. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  meet 
that  need.  Moreover,  it  does  so  in  the 
most  effective  manner  by  focusing  the 
best  available  resources  and  expertise  in 
every  comer  of  the  land  on  environmen- 
tal concerns.  It  marshals  both  private 
and  public  resources  and  Involves  Amer- 
icans at  all  levels  of  life  In  striving  to- 
ward enhancement  of  our  national  qual- 
ity of  life. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1865 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembied.  That  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.C.  4321-4347)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
••TITLE  UI 
"short  tftle 

•'Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Environmental  Centers  Act  of  1973". 
••policy  and  purposes 

••Sec.  302.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  support  basic  and  applied  research, 
planning,  management,  education,  and  other 
activities  necessary  to  mali^taln  and  Improve 
the  quality  of  the  environment  through  the 
establishment  of  environmental  centers,  in 
cooperation  with  and  among  the  States,  and 
thereby  to  achieve  a  more  adequate  program 
of  environmental  protection  and  improve- 
ment within  the  States,  regions,  and  Nation 
pursuant  to  the  policies  and  goals  estab- 
lished In  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act.  It  is 
hereby  recognized  that  research,  planning, 
management,  and  education  In  environ- 
mental subjects  are  necessary  to  establish 
an  environmental  balance  in  local.  State, 
and  regional  areas  to  assure  the  Nation  of  an 
Eidequate  environment. 

•■(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for,  and  supple- 
ment existing  programs  for  the  conduct  of 
basic  and  applied  research,  Investigations, 
and  experiments  relating  to  the  environ- 
ment; to  provide  for  concentrated  study  of 
environmental  problems  of  particular  Im- 
portance to  the  several  States;  to  provide  for 
the  widest  dissemination  of  envlromnental 
Information;  to  assist  In  the  training  of 
professionals  in  fields  related  to  the  protec- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  Nation's  en- 
vironment; to  provide  for  coordination 
thereof:  and  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  cooperate  with  the  several 
States  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
assisting  them  in  carrying  out  the  compre- 
hensive environmental  programs  described 
above  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  respective  States. 
"DEFmrnoNS 

"Sec.  303.  As  used  to  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'Administrator*  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  EnTlromnental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

"(2)  The  term  'educational  tostltutlon' 
means  a  public  or  private  tostltutlon  of 
higher  education,  or  a  consortium  of  public 
or  private,  or  public  and  private  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 

"(3)  The  term  'environmental  center" 
means  a  State  envlromnental  center  or  re- 
gional environmental  center  established  pur- 
suant to  this  title. 

"(4)  The  term  'other  research  facilities' 
means  the  research  facilities  of  (A)  any  edu- 
cational institution  to  which  a  State  en- 
vironmental center  is  not  located  and  which 
does  not  directly  participate  In  a  regional 
envirorunental  center.  (B)  public  or  private 
foundations  and  other  institutions,  and  (C) 
private  todustry. 

"(5)  The  term  'regional  environmental 
center'  means  an  organization  which,  on 
an  interstate  basis,  carries  out  research, 
tratotog,  information  dissemination,  and 
other  functions  described  In  section  306  of 
this  title  related  to  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  the  environment. 

"(6)  The  term  "State'  means  any  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 


"(7)  The  term  'State  environmental  cen- 
ter' means  an  organization  which,  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  carries  out  and  coordinates  re- 
search, tratotog,  information  dissemtoatlon, 
and  other  functions  described  in  section  306 
of  this  Act  related  to  the  protection  and 
Improvement  of  the  environment. 

"DESIGNATION      AND      APPSOVAL      OP      ENVIBON- 
MXNTAL    CENTERS 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Admtolstrator  may  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  under  this  title  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  any  State.  If  such 
State  does  not  participate  to  a  regional  en- 
vironmental center  receiving  funds  under 
this  title,  to  establish  and  operate  one  State 
environmental  center  If — 

"(1)  such  State  environmental  center  Is, 
or  will  be — 

"(A)  located  at  an  educational  institution 
wlthto  the  State;  and 

"(B)  administered  by  such  educational  to- 
stltutlon; 

"(2)  such  educational  institution  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State;  and 

"(3)  the  Administrator  determtoes  that 
such  State  environmental  center — 

••(A)  meets,  or  will  meet,  the  requirements 
set  forth  to  section  305  of  this  title;  and 

••(B)  has,  or  wUl  have,  the  capability  to 
carry  out  the  functions  set  forth  to  section 
206  of  this  title. 

•'(b)  The  Administrator  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  title  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  two  or  more  States,  If 
none  of  such  States  has  a  State  environ- 
mental center  assisted  under  this  title,  to 
establish  and  operate  a  regional  environ- 
mental center  if — 

"(1)  such  regional  environmental  center 
is.  or  will  be — 

"(A)  located  at  an  education  Institution 
wlthto  one  of  such  States  or  in  educational 
Institutions  wlthto  two  or  more  of  such 
States  If  such  Institutions  agree  to  operate 
Jototly  as  the  regional  environmental  center; 
and 

"(B)  administered  by  such  educational 
Institution  or  institutions; 

"(2)  such  educational  Institution  In  each 
State  Is  designated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  participate  to  the  regional  environ- 
mental center;  and 

"(3)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  regional  environmental  center — 

"(A)  meets,  or  will  meet,  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  section  305  of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  has,  or  will  have,  the  capability  to 
carry  out  the  functions  set  forth  In  section 
306  of  thU  title. 

"(c)  Each  Governor,  to  designating  an 
educational  tostltutlon  to  be  a  State  environ- 
mental center  or  to  participate  to  a  regional 
environmental  center,  shall  take  into  ac- 
count those  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  the  State  which,  at  that  time,  are  carrytog 
out  environmentally  related  research  and 
education  programs. 

"ELrOIBILITY        REQUIREMENTS        FOR        ENVIRON- 
MENTAL  CENTERS 

"Sec.  305.  Each  State  or  regional  environ- 
mental center  shall — 

"(1)  be  organized  and  operated  so  as  to 
coordinate,  support,  augment,  and  Imple- 
ment programs  contributing  to  the  protection 
and  Improvement  of  the  local.  State,  regional, 
and  national  environment; 

"(2)  have  (A)  a  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer, and  (B)  a  treasurer  who  shall  carry  out 
the  duties  specified  to  section  311  of  this 
title,  each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  educational 
Institution  concerned,  to  the  case  of  a  State 
environmental  center,  or  Jointly  approved 
and  appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officers 
of  the  educational  institutions  concerned,  in 
the  case  of  a  regional  environmental  center. 

••(3)  have  a  nucleus  of  administrative, 
professional,  scientific,  technical,  and  other 
personnel  capable  of  planning,  coordinating, 
and  dlrecttog  Interdisciplinary  programs  re- 


lated to  the  protection  and  improvement 
of  the  local,  State,  regional,  and  national 
envtronment; 

"(4)  be  authorized  to  employ  personnel  to 
carry  out  appropriate  research,  planning, 
management,  and  education  prograros; 

"(5)  be  authorized  to  make  contracts  and 
other  financial  arrangements  necessary  to 
Implement  section  306(b)   of  this  title;  and 

■•(6)  make  avaUable  to  the  public  all  data, 
publications,  studies,  reports,  and  other  in- 
formation which  result  from  Its  programs 
and  activities,  except  Information  relating 
to  matters  described  to  section  552(b)  (4)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  / 

"FUNCTIONS    OP    ENVIRONMENTAL    CENTERS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  Each  State  and  regional  en- 
vironmental center  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  followtog  functions — 

"(1)  the  planntog  and  Implementing  of 
research.  Investigations,  and  experiments 
relating  to  the  study  and  resolution  of  en- 
vironmental pollution,  natural  resource  man- 
agement, and  other  local.  State,  and  regional 
environmental  problems  and  opportimities; 

'•(2)  the  training  of  environmental  profes- 
sionals through  such  research,  tovestigatlons, 
and  experiments,  which  tralntog  may  to- 
clude,  but  is  not  limited  to,  biological,  eco- 
logical, geographic,  geological,  engtoeerlng, 
economic,  legal,  energy  resource,  natural  re- 
source and  land  use  planntog,  social,  recre- 
ational, and  other  aspects  of  envlromental 
problems; 

"(3)  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  environ- 
mental education  program  directed  at  the 
widest  possible  segment  of  the  popiUatlon, 
which  program  may  include,  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to,  public  school  curricuiums  develop- 
ment, undergraduate  degree  programs,  grad- 
uate programs,  nondegree  college  level  course 
work,  professional  training,  short  courses, 
workshops,  and  other  educational  activities 
directed  toward  professional  tralntog  and 
general  education; 

"(4)  the  widest  possible  discrimination  of 
useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  environment  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  matotenance  of  a  reference 
service  to  facUltate  the  rapid  identification, 
acquisition,  retrieval,  dissemination,  and  use 
of  such  toformatlon;  and 

'•(5)  the  coordtoatlon  of  effort  to  the  sev- 
eral areas  required  to  achieve  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  this  title;  and 

•'(6)  the  submission,  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber one  of  each  year,  of  a  comprehensive 
report  of  its  program  and  activities  during 
the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  vear  to  the 
Governors  concerned,  and  the  Admtolstia- 
tor,  and  the  Environmental  Center  Research 
Coordination  Board  established  under  sec- 
tion 309  of  this  title. 

"(b)  (1)  Each  State  and  regional  environ- 
mental center  Is  encouraged  to  contract  with 
other  regional  environmental  centers  and 
with  other  research  facilities  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  function  listed  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  to  order  to  achieve  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  use  of  Institu- 
tional,   financial,    and    human    resources. 

"(2)  Each  State  and  regional  environmen- 
tal center  may  also  make  grants,  contracts, 
and  cooperative  agreements  on  fund  match- 
tog  or  other  arrangements  with — 

"(A)  other  environmental  centers,  research 
facilities,  and  todlviduals  the  tratolng,  ex- 
perience, and  qualifications  of  which  or 
whom  are.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  chief 
adratolstratlve  officer  of  the  environmental 
center,  adequate  for  the  conduct  of  specific 
projects  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and 

"(B)  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
to  undertake  research,  tovestigatlons.  and 
experiments  concerning  anv  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental  problems   relat?*   to   the   mis- 
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sloa  of   the  environmental   center  and  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  functions 
described  In  subsection  (a)  (3)  and  (4)  of 
this  section,  the  services  of  private  enter- 
prise firms  active  In  the  fields  of  Informa- 
tion, publishing,  multimedia  materials,  edu- 
cational materials,  and  broadcasting  are  to 
be  utilized  whenever  feasible  so  as  to  avoid 
creating  government  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  to  achieve  the  most  ef- 
ficient use  of  public  funds  Invested  in  the 
fulfilling  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

•'AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPHOPBIATIONS    FOB 
PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974;  89.800.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975;  and  $14,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  The 
sums  authorized  for  appropriation  pvirsuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  disbursed  In  equal 
shares  to  the  environmental  centers  by  the 
Administrator,  except  that  each  regional 
environmental  center  shall  receive  the  num- 
ber of  shares  equal  to  the  number  of  States 
participating  In  such  regional  environmental 
center. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  subsection    (a)    of  this  section,  there  la 

further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,- 

OOO.OOO  for  e&cb  of  the  three  Oacal  yeaxa 
ending   June   30,    1974,    June   30,    1975,    and 

June  30,  1976,  whl(±  shall  be  allocated  by 

the  Administrator,  after  consultation  with 
the  Environmental  Centers  Research  Coordi- 
nation Board,  to  the  environmental  center* 
on  the  following  basis:  one-fourth  based  on 

population  using  the  most  current  decennial 
census;  one-fourth  based  on  the  amount  of 
each  State's  total  land  area;  and  one-half 
based  on  the  assessment  of  the  Administra- 
tor with  respect  to  ( 1 )  the  nature  and  rela- 
tive severity  of  the  environmental  problems 
among  the  areas  served  by  the  several  Stata 
and  regional  environmental  centers,  and  (3) 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  each  center 
to  address  itself  to  such  problems  within 
Its  respective  area;  except  that  sums  allo- 
cated iinder  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
available  only  to  those  State  and  regional 
environmental  centers  for  which  the  States 
concerned  provide  $1  for  each  $2  provided 
under  this  subsection. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  three  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1974.  June  30,  1975, 
and  June  30,  1976.  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  to  each  regional  envi- 
ronmental center  during  each  of  such  fiscal 
years  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  fimds  which  wUl  be  disbursed 
and  allocated  to  such  center  during  that  fis- 
cal year  by  the  Administrator  under  such 
subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

"(d)  Not  less  than  25  per  centimi  of  any 
sums  allocated  to  an  environmental  center 
shall  be  expended  only  In  support  of  work 
planned  and  conducted  on  Interstate  or  re- 
gional programs. 

"authorization    or   apphopriations   for 

ADMINISTSATION 

"Skc.  308.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  June  80, 
1976.  and  June  30,  1976,  to  be  used  by  the 
Administrator  solely  for  the  administration 
of  this  title  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  309  of  this  title. 

"knvironmental  centers  research 
coordination  board 
"Sec  309.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  En- 
vironmental Centers  Research  Coordination 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  sec- 
tion as  the  'Board') ,  for  the  purposes  of  as- 
sisting the  Administrator  with  program  de- 
velopment and  operation,  consisting  of  the 
following  nine  members — 


"(1)  a  Chairman,  who  shall  be  the 
Administrator; 

"(2)  one  representative  each  from  (A) 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality;  (B) 
the  National  Science  Foundation;  (C)  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

"(3)  five  members,  appointed  by  the 
Administrator,  who  shall  be  appointed  on 
the  basis  of  their  ability  to  represent  the 
views  of  (A)  private  Industry;  (B)  not-for- 
profit  organizations  the  primary  objectives 
of  which  are  for  the  purposes  of  Improving 
environmental  quality  ;  (C)  the  public 
academic  community;  (D)  the  private 
academic  community;  and  (E)  the  general 
public. 

"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  may 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
as  Acting  Chairman  to  act  during  his 
absence. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  undertake  a  continu- 
ing review  of  the  programs  and  activities  of 
all  State  and  regional  environmental  centers 
assisted  under  this  title  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  appropriate  to 
the  Administrator  and  the  Governors  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  the  Improvement  of 
the  programs  and  activities  of  the  several 
centers.  The  Board  shall.  In  conducting  its 
review,   give  particular  attention   to   finding 

any  unnecessary  duplication  of  proewima 

and  activities  among  the  several  environ- 
mental centers  and  shall  include  in  Its  recom- 
mendations suggestions  for  minimizing 
such  duplications.  The  Board  shall  also  co- 
ordinate Its  activities  under  this  section  with 
all  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  may 
coordinate  such  activities  with  such  State 

and  local  agencies  and  private  Individuals, 
Institutions,  and  firms  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(d)  Selection  of  Board  members  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  by  heads  of  the  respective  entitles  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator. 

"(e)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  each  year.  The  members  of  the 
Board  who  are  not  regular  full-time  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  shall, 
while  carrying  out  their  duties  as  members, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Administrator,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including  travel- 
time,  and,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law 
for  persons  intermittently  employed  in  Gov- 
ernment service. 

"environmentai,  center  advisory  boards 

"S«c.  310.  (a)  The  Governor  of  each  State 
having  a  State  environmental  center  assisted 
under  this  title,  and  the  Governors  of  the 
States  participating  in  each  regional  environ- 
mental center  assisted  under  this  title,  shall 
appoint,  after  consultation  with  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  environmental 
center  concerned,  an  advisory  board  which 
shall — 

"(1)  advise  such  environmental  center 
with  respect  to  the  activities  and  programs 
conducted  by  the  center  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  such  activities  and  programs  with 
the  activities  and  programs  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  of  other  educational 
institutions  (whether  or  not  directly  partici- 
pating in  an  environmental  center  assisted 
imder  this  title),  and  of  private  Industry 
related  to  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  the  quality  of  the  environment:  and 

"(2)  make  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  appropriate  regarding — 

"(A)  the  implementation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  research.  Investigations,  experi- 
ments, training,  environmentai  education 
program.  Information  dissemination,  and 
other  activities  and  programs  undertaken 
by  the  environmentai  center,  and 

"(B)  new  activities  and  programs  which 
the  environmentai  center  should  undertake 
or  support. 


All  recommendations  made  by  an  advisory 
board  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  or  Governors  concerned,  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  environmentai 
center,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
educational  institution  in  which  the  envi- 
ronmental center  is  located,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(b)(1)  Each  advisory  board  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  have  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  members  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of — 

"(A)  the  agencies  of  the  State  concerned 
which  administer  laws  relating  to  environ- 
mental protection  or  enhancement; 

"(B)  the  educational  Institution  or  Insti- 
tutions in  which  the  environmental  center 
is  located; 

"(C)  the  business  and  industrial  com- 
munity; and 

"(D)  not-for-profit  organizations  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  which  is  the  improvement 
of  environmentai  quality  and  other  public 
Interest  groups. 

"nie  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  en- 
vironmental center  shall  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  advisory  board.  Each  advisory 
board  shall  elect  a  chairman  from  among  its 
appointed  members. 

"(2)  Tbe  tenn  or  office  of  each  membep 

appointed  to  any  advisory  tioard  shall  be  for 
three    years;    except    that    of    the    members 

Initially  appointed  to  any  advisory  board, 
the  term  of  office  of  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership shall  be  for  one  year,  the  term  of 
office  of  one-third  of  the  membership  shall 
be  for  two  years,  and  the  term  of  office  of  the 
remaining  members  shall  be  for  three  years. 
"(c)  Any  recommendations  made  by  an  ad- 
visory board  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section  shall  be  responded  to.  In  writ- 
ing, by  the  chief  adirUnlstratlve  officer  of  the 
environmental  center  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  such  recommendations 
are  made.  In  any  case  In  which  any  such 
recommendation  Is  not  followed  or  adopted 
by  the  chief  administrative  officer,  such  of- 
ficer, in  his  response,  shall  state,  in  detail, 
the  reason  why  the  recommendation  was  not, 
or  will  not  be,  followed  or  adopted. 

'(d)  All  recommendations  made  by  an  ad- 
visory board  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section,  and  all  responses  by  the  chief 
administrative  officer  thereto,  shall  be  mat- 
ters of  public  record  and  shall  be  available 
to  the  public  at  all  reasonable  times. 

"(e)  Each  advisory  board  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  meet  not  less  than 
once  each  year. 

"(f)  Funds  provided  under  section  307  of 
this  title  may  be  used  to  pay  the  travel  and 
such  other  related  costs  as  shall  be  author- 
ized by  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
environmental  center  which  are  Incurred  by 
the  members  of  each  advisory  board  incident 
to  their  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  ad- 
visory board:  except  that  the  amount  of 
travel  and  related  costs  paid  under  this  sub- 
section to  any  member  of  an  advisory  board 
with  respect  to  his  attendance  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  advisory  board  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  be  payable  to  such 
member  if  the  law  relating  to  travel  expenses 
for  persons  intermittently  employed  In  Gov- 
ernment service  applied  to  such  member. 
"miscellaneous 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  Sums  made  available  for 
allotmsnt  to  the  environmental  centers  under 
this  title  shall  be  paid  at  such  time  and  In 
such  amounts  during  each  fiscal  year  as 
determined.  Each  treasurer  appointed  pur- 
suant to  section  305(2)  of  this  title  shall 
receive  and  account  for  all  funds  paid  to  the 
environmental  center  under  the  provisions  of 
the  title  and  shall  transmit,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  environmental  center,  to  the  Administra- 
tor on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September 
of  each  year,  a  detailed  statement  of   the 
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amount  received  under  provisions  of  this  title 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  Its  dis- 
bursement, on  schedules  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator.  If  any  of  the  moneys  received 
by  the  authorized  receiving  officer  of  the 
environmental  center  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  found  by  the  Administrator 
to  have  been  improperly  diminished,  lost,  or 
misapplied,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  en- 
vironmental center  concerned  and  until  so 
replaced  no  subsequent  appropriations  shall 
be  allotted  or  paid  pursuant  to  this  title  to 
that  environmental  center. 

"(b)  Moneys  appropriated  under  this  title. 
In  addition  to  being  available  for  expenses 
for  research,  investigations,  experiments, 
education,  and  training  conducted  imder 
authority  of  this  title,  shall  also  be  available 
for  printing  and  publishing  of  the  results 
thereof. 

"(c)  Any  environmental  center  which  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  title  shall  make 
available  to  the  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  authorized  representatives,  for  pur- 
poses of  audit  and  examination,  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  assistance  received  by  such 
environmental  center  under  this  title. 

"DtJTIXS  OF  ADMINISTSATOB 

"Sec.  91Q.  (&)  Thft  AdmlnlstPfttor  shall— 

"(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
M  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(2)  Indicate  the  environmental  centers 
from  time  to  time  such  areas  of  research  and 
Investigation  as  to  him  seem  most  Important, 

and  encourage  (speclflcally  through  the  de- 
velopment of  (A)  Interdisciplinary  teams 
within  each  environmental  center.  Which 
teams  may  be  composed  of  competent  per- 
sons from  the  environmental  center,  other 
educational  Institutions  and  research  fcusUl- 
tlea,  and  private  Industry,  and  (B)  Interin- 
Btitutional  arrangementa  among  such  edu- 
cational Institutions,  private  industry,  and 
governmental  agencies  at  all  levels)  and 
assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  cooperation  among  the  several  environ- 
mental centers; 

"(3)  report  on  or  before  January  1  of  each 
year  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  re- 
garding the  receipts  and  expenditures  and 
work  of  all  State  and  regional  environmental 
centers  assisted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  also  whether  any  portion  of  the 
appropriations  available  for  allotment  to  any 
envilronmental  center  has  been  withheld, 
and.  If  so,  the  reason  therefor;  and 

"(4)  imdertake  a  continuing  survey,  and 
report  thereon  to  Congress  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1  of  each  year,  with  respect  to — 

"(A)  the  Interrelationship  between  the 
types  of  programs  required  to  be  Imple- 
mented, and  Implemented,  by  environmentai 
centers  assisted  under  this  title;  and 

"(B)  vrays  in  which  the  system  provided 
for  In  this  Act  for  improving  the  Nation's 
environment  may  be  Integrated  with  other 
environmentally    related    Federal    programs. 

The  Administrator  shall  Include  In  any  report 
required  under  this  paragraph  any  recom- 
mendations he  deems  appropriate  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  title." 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  1866.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  In 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  designed  to  bring  equitable 
treatment  to  thousands  of  Pedersd  re- 
tirees, dependents,  and  survivors  who  are 
now  facing  a  day-to-day  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. The  legislation  would  raise  the 


clvU  service  retlr^nent  minimum  pay- 
ment to  the  minimimi  floor  one  would 
receive  if  he  were  covered  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  This  miniTnum  would 
apply  to  retired  employees,  to  surviving 
widows  and  widowers  and  to  dependents. 
However,  those  receiving  social  security 
would  be  excluded  from  the  bill.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
remedy  that  class  of  dedicated  retirees 
who  receive  their  civil  service  retirement 
check  and  are  not  covered  by  social  se- 
curity. Also,  the  bill  would  automatically 
trigger  an  increase  in  the  civil  service 
annuity  floor  whenever  the  social  secu- 
rity minimum  changes. 

Second,  my  bill  would  grant  an  across- 
the-board  increase  of  $20  to  all  annu- 
itants retiring  prior  to  October  1,  1969. 
That  was  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
high  three  average  annuity  computation 
formula  instead  of  the  high  five,  which 
has  resulted  in  higher  annuities  for  those 
retiring  after  October  1, 1969.  This  would 
be  a  small  gesture  to  a  group  financially 
distressed. 

There  have  been  other  bills  introduced 

by  my  colleaerues  which  in  one  way  or  an- 
other   will    make    everyday    life    much 

easier  for  senior  citizens  who  qualify 
for  civil  service  annuities.  Last  year  my 

Subcommittee  on  Comi>ensation  and  Em- 
ployment Benefits  held  hearings  on  simi- 
lar bills.  It  is  my  intention  that  we  will 
do  the  same  thing  this  year,  but  hopefully 
we  will  go  one  step  further  and  have  a 
bill  enacted  Into  law. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

8.  1867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise  cer- 
tain eligibility  conditions  for  annuities; 
to  change  the  railroad  retirement  tax 
rates;  and  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  order  to  improve  the  proce- 
dures pertaining  to  certain  rate  adjust- 
ments for  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of 
such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Commerce,  and  Finance, 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  I  am 
now  Introducing  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
consideration  of  titles  I  and  m,  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  for  considera- 
tion of  titles  n  and  m,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  the  consideration 
of  such  matters  as  are  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator's  request  been  cleared  with  the 
leadership? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes;  it  has  been 
cleared  by  the  leadership,  as  well  as  with 
the  leadership  of  each  of  the  committees 
Involved,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  bill  has  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  one  of  the  foregoing  commit- 
tees, esich  of  the  other  named  commit- 
tees will  file  its  report  no  more  than  10 
calendar  days  thereafter,  not  including 


Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  that  in  the 
event  either  or  both  such  reports  are 
not  filed  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
stated  period,  the  bill  will  at  that  time 
be  placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  HB..  7200,  the  raUroad  retirement 
measure  now  under  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  comes  over  to 
the  Senate  it  will  be  referred  in  the  same 
maimer  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  bill  I  am  now  introducmg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

railroad  retirement  bill 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  which  I  hope  will 
be  a  positive  step  toward  putting  the 
railroad  retirement  system  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  The  bill  substantially  car- 
ries   out    the    terms    of    an    agreement 

readied  tnrough  nationwide  coUectlve 

bareaining  between  representatives  of 
most    major    railroads    in    the    United 

States  and  unions  representing  their  em- 
ployees. In  many  respects,  the  bill  is 
identical  with  H.R.  7200,  the  railroad  re- 
tirement bill  reported  out  by  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  which  is  due  for 
consideration  in  that  body  today.  But 
there  are  differences  between  the  two 
bills,  and  it  is  to  those  differences  that  1 
would  like  to  address  my  remarks  today. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  my 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(TiUe  n  of  the  bill,  which  deals  with 
expedited  rate  increase  consideration  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CommisslMi 
when  such  increases  are  based  on  cost 
increases  incurred  by  the  carriers  under 
this  bill,  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  my 
subcommittee.  Consideration  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  biU  will  be  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Section-bt-Sectton    Analysis    of    Senator 

Hathaway 's  Railboad  Retirement  Bnx 

S.  1867 

A  description  of  the  provisions 
S.  1867  Is  divided  into  three  titles;  title  I 
of  the  bill  contains  provisions  which  would 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  title  n 
would  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
and  title  III  contains  a  separabUity  provision! 
Title  I  of  the  bill  Is  further  divided  into  three 
parts,  only  two  of  which  are  substantive: 
part  A  contains  provisions  which  would  be  in 
effect  untU  the  end  of  1974.  whUe  part  B 
contains  provisions  which  would  become 
effective  after  1974. 

TITLE    I— RAILROAD    RETIREMENT    ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

part  a — temporary  provisions 

Early  Tetirement  for  men 

Section  101 — Would  permit  men  to  retire 

on  full  railroad  annuities  at  age  60  provided 

that  they  had  at  least  30  years  of  railroad 

employment.  Under  the  present  law,  men  who 

retire  between  ages  60  and  65  receive  reduced 

annuities,  while  women  of  the  same  age  who 

have  at  least  30  years  of  raUroad  employment 

are  paid  full  annuities.  The  provision  would 
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become  effective  on  July  1.  1973.  and  cease 
to  apply  after  December  1973. 

The  section  Is  Identical  to  a  provision  In 
House-reported  Hit.  7200.  except  that  under 
the  House  bill  the  provision  wotUd  continue 
In  effect  after  1974. 

Change  in  railroad  retirement  tax  rates 

Section  102 — Would  reduce  raUroad  retire- 
ment taxes  paid  by  employees  by  4.75  percent, 
from  10.6  percent  of  wages  to  5.85  percent 
(the  rate  paid  by  employees  under  the  social 
security  program).  Employer  taxes  would  be 
Increased  by  an  Identical  4.75  percent  of 
wages,  from  10.6  percent  to  15.75  percent. 
The  new  tax  rates  woifld  be  effective  gen- 
erally for  wages  paid  after  September  1973 
and  before  January  1975. 

The  section  Is  Identical  to  a  provUlon  In 
House-reported  H.R.  7200,  except  that  under 
the  House  bUl  the  new  rates  would  continue 
to  apply  after  1974. 

Extension  of  temporary  increases  in 
annuities 

Section  103 — Would  extend  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  the  15  percent  Increase  In  annui- 
ties which  became  effective  In  1970.  the  10 
percent  Increase  In  annuities  which  became 
effective  In  1971,  and  the  20  percent  increase 
In  annuities  which  became  effective  In  1972. 

The  section  Is  Identical  to  a  provision  In 
House-reported  H.R.  7200. 
Increases  in  railroad  annuities  when  social 
security  benefits  are  increased 

Sections  104,  105  and  106 — Would  provide 
automatic  Increases  In  railroad  annuities  If 
social  security  benefits  are  Increased  after 
June  1973  and  before  January  1975.  If  social 
security  benefits  are  Increased  In  this  period, 
the  Increase  In  Individual  annuities  would  be 
the  same  dollar  amount  that  would  have  been 
provided  had  the  Individual  been  receiving  a 
social  security  benefit  based  on  similar  earn- 
ings cdvered  under  social  security. 

The  section  Is  Identical  to  a  provision  In 
House-reported  H.R.  7200. 

Labor- Managevient  Committee 

Section  107 — Calla  on  representatives  of 
employees  and  retirees  and  representatives  of 
railroad  employers  to  create  a  Joint  commit- 
tee to  recommend  changes  In  the  railroad 
retirement  program  which  will  assure  the 
long-range  actuarial  soundness  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  committee  would  notify  Congress 
within  30  days  after  the  bill  is  enacted  of  the 
names  and  positions  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  In  preparing  Its  report,  the  com- 
mittee would  meet  at  least  once  a  month, 
keep  formal  minutes  of  each  meeting,  and 
furnish  Congress  with  interim  progress  re- 
ports. The  Interim  reports  would  be  sub- 
mitted on  September  1.  1973.  November  1. 
1973.  and  January  1,  1974.  The  final  report 
would  be  submitted  to  Congress  no  later  than 
March  1.  1974.  The  recommendations  for 
restructiirlng  the  railroad  retirement  pro- 
gram should  take  Into  account  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Railroad 
Retirement  and  that  the  recommendations 
should  be  specific  and  In  a  form  suitable  for 
legislative  action. 

The  section  Is  a  revision  of  a  provision  In 
House-reported  H  Jl.  7200. 

Elective  dates 
Section  108 — Would  provide  the  effective 
dates  shown  above  for  each  of  the  other  sec- 
tions In  this  part.  Included  In  the  section 
Is  an  exception  for  certain  railroads  and  dock 
companies  from  the  change  In  tax  rates 
provided  under  section  102  of  the  bill.  Under 
the  exception,  the  new  tax  rates  would  not 
apply  to  the  so-called  "Steel  Roads"  until 
the  earliest  of  (a)  the  expiration  of  their 
current  labor  contracts,  (b)  the  contracts 
are  renegotiated  or  (c)  they  agree  to  pay 
taxes  at  the  new  rates.  This  exception  is 
identical  to  a  provision  In  House-reported 
H.R.  7200. 


Part  B — Pebmanent  Phovisions 
Early  Retirement  and  Benefit  Rates 

Section  120 — Would  provide  that  the  tem- 
porary early  retirement  provision  for  men 
authorized  by  section  101  of  the  bill  would 
become  permanent  on  January  1.  1975.  The 
temporary  benefit  Increases  of  16,  10  and  20 
percent  which  section  103  of  the  bill  author- 
izes through  December  31,  1974,  would  also 
become  permanent  on  January  1.  1975. 

There  is  no  similar  provision  In  Hovise- 
reported  H.R.  7200. 

Tax  Rate  Increases 

Section  121 — Would  provide  for  Increases 
In  employee  and  employer  railroad  retirement 
taxes  starting  January  1.  1975.  Under  the  bill, 
employee  taxes  would  rise  from  6.85  percent 
of  wages  to  9.6  percent,  and  employer  taxes 
would  rise  from  15.75  percent  of  wages  to  19.5 
percent.  It  Is  estimated  that  these  rates 
would  finance  the  program  ou  a  sound  ac- 
tuarial basis  over  the  long-run  future. 

There  Is  no  similar  provision  In  House- 
reported  HJR.  7200. 

Part  C — Miscellaneous 

Section  130 — Would  provide  a  short  title 
"Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of  1973" 
for  title  I  of  the  bill. 

TITLE   n— INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  for  expedited 
consideration  of  railroad  rate  Increases  re- 
quests prompted  by  Increases  In  expenses  re- 
lated to  certain  sections  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Amendments  in  Title  I.  Section 
201(a)  directs  the  Commission  by  rule  to 
prescribe  the  form  and  content  of  a  petition 
for  such  rate  Increase.  Thus  the  Commission 
would  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  railroads  at 
the  time  o*  the  petition  necessary  Informa- 
tion in  usei^le  form.  Section  201(b)  requires 
the  Commission  to  act  upon  any  petition 
for  a  rate  Increate  based  upon  the  retire- 
ment fund  Increases  within  60  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  pe^ptlon. 

TITLE  lif— SEPARABILITT 

Section  301 — Would  provide  that  should 
any  part  of  the  bill  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  would  not  be  affected. 

An  Identical  provision  Is  contained  In 
House-reported  HJl.  7200. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  important  feature  to  note  is  that 
this  bill,  like  H.R.  7200.  calls  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  temporary  benefit  in- 
creases granted  by  the  Congress  over  the 
last  3  years.  The  present  annuitants  are 
concerned,  and  rightly  so,  that  these  in- 
creases not  lapse  on  June  30  of  this  year, 
as  they  would  under  present  law. 

The  second  important  point  Is  that  the 
bill  carries  out  all  the  provisions  of  the 
recent  industrywide  contract.  Although 
there  are  differences  between  my  bill  and 
H.R.  7200.  these  differences  in  no  ma- 
terial way  affect  the  terms  of  that  con- 
tract, as  I  understand  it. 

The  changes  I  am  proposing  in  H.R. 
7200  are.  basically,  twofold:  First,  clear- 
cut  and  substantial  pressure  is  put  on  the 
parties  directly  involved  in  this  matter — 
that  is,  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  representatives  of  the  af- 
fected unions — to  consider  in  earnest  the 
problems  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
system  and  propose,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  a  detailed  legislative  solution  which 
is  mutually  acceptable  to  both  sides. 
Second,  my  bill  provides  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  effective  January  1.  1975,  if  the 
parties  are  unable  to  suggest  a  better  al- 
ternative. 

The  problem  with  the  system,  as  every- 


one knows  by  now,  Is  money.  Because  of 
the  decline  in  railroad  employment, 
there  are  now  more  people  drawing  an- 
nuities than  are  working  for  the  rail- 
roads. The  payments  into  the  fund  have 
not  and  do  not  take  account  of  this  situ- 
ation with  the  result  that  the  Railroad 
Retirement  fund  is  being  depleted  at  the 
rate  of  almost  $500  million  a  year.  Ciu-- 
rent  estimates  are  that,  without  a  fund- 
ing increase,  the  system  will  be  broke  by 
some  time  in  the  mid-1980s.  The  disas- 
trous results  of  this,  for  all  those  draw- 
ing annuities  at  that  point  and  all  those 
still  working  for  the  railroads  expecting 
tt/eir  annuities,  are  obvious.  "Ble  pressure 
fpr  public  funding  of  the  synem  will  be 
tremendous.  If  this  is  to  be  avoided,  the 
Congress  must  act  decisively  now,  while 
there  is  still  time  to  give  all  the  alterna- 
tives due  consideration.  Thus,  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill. 

Representatives  of  the  railroad  indus- 
tries and  railroad  unions  have  testified 
to  their  intention  and  ability  to  work  out 
this  problem  between  themselves  within 
a  year.  I  have  confidence  that  they  can. 
But  I  also  feel  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  present  and  fu- 
ture retirees,  as  well  as  the  American  tax- 
payers, to  see  that  the  parties  get  on 
with  it. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  allotted  for 
these  negotiations,  I  am  proposing  short- 
ening it  from  1  year  to  9  months — or  10 
montlis  if  they  start  now — for  a  very 
practical  reason.  I  want  the  Congress  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  pro- 
posals of  the  parties  In  a  calm  and  un- 
hurried atmosphere.  My  experience  in- 
dicates that  the  late  summer  and  fall 
of  1974 — or  any  other  even  numbered 
year — will  not  be  conducive  to  such  de- 
llberi^  consideration.  Additionally,  the 
varlQOs  reporting  provisions  in  the  bill 
are  clearly  intended  to  provide  assurance 
to  the  Congress  that  the  parties  are.  In 
fact,  at  work  on  the  problem. 

Finally,  my  bill  adds  a  new  tax  pro- 
vision, which  would  apportion  the  pay- 
roll tax  necessary  to  make  the  fund  ac- 
tuarially sound  equally  between  em- 
ployees and  the  Industry,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975.  This  Is,  admittedly,  a  rough 
solution  to  the  problem,  but  it  is  a  solu- 
tion nonetheless,  and  it  puts  the  parties 
on  notice  that  this  Is  their  last  chance 
to  design  their  own  solution.  If  the  par- 
ties want  to  eliminate  the  burden  on  the 
fund  created  by  so-called  "dual  benefici- 
aries." fine.  If  they  feel  that  a  case  can 
be  made  for  public  assumption  of  some 
part  of  the  deficit,  then  let  them  come 
to  Congress  and  make  their  case.  But 
let  them  do  it  by  next  March,  not  at  some 
indefinite  time  in  the  future. 

My  feeling  Ls  that  Congress  should  not 
be  in  the  railroad  retirement  business  at 
all  and  that  some  type  of  soclal-securlty- 
prlvate  supplemental  system  should  be 
worked  out.  But  for  the  present,  we  are 
Involved  In  railroad  retirement  and  are. 
In  a  sense,  the  fiduciaries  of  the  system. 
To  participate,  with  the  parties.  In  the 
raiding  of  the  fund  Is  a  breach  of  this 
responsibility,  and  could.  Ironically,  be- 
come a  principal  argument  for  an  event- 
ual public  bailout  of  the  system. 

I  hope  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
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are  not  taken  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
parties  involved  in  this  problem.  I  have 
met  with  many  of  the  individuals  con- 
cerned during  my  Investigation  of  the  sit- 
uation and  have  been  impressed  by  their 
cooperatlveness  and  sincere  dedication  to 
finding  a  viable  solution.  But  I  realize 
that  the  negotiations  mandated  both 
under  my  bill  and  H.R.  7200  will  be  dif- 
ficult and  there  will  be  situations  where 
concessions  will  have  to  be  made  by  both 
sides,  concessions  which  may  not  be  very 
palatable  to  the  respective  constituencies 
involved.  So  my  bill  is  directed  as  much 
to  these  constituencies — to  the  railroads 
and  their  individual  employees — as  much 
as  to  their  representatives,  to  put  them 
on  notice  that  Congress  has  put  Its  foot 
down  and  that  some  sacrifices  will  be 
necessary. 

Hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Railroad  Retirement  on  this  bill  and 
•H.R.  7200  will  be  held  on  May  30  and 
31.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  be  able  to  report  a  bill  shortly 
thereafter  which  will  begin  the  end  of 
the  railroad  retirem^t  problem. 

Needless  to  say,  the  counsel  and  com- 
ments of  my  colleagues  are  earnestly 
sought  in  connection  with  this  matter.  I 
now  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  prihted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.   1867 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I— RAILROAD    RETIREMENT     ACT 
AMENDMENTS 
Part  A — Temporary  Provisions 
Sec.  101.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Women"  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Individuals": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Men  who  wUl  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  and  will  have  com- 
pleted thirty  years  of  service,  or  Individuals" 
In  paragraph  3  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Individuals";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  men  or"  In 
paragraph  3  thereof. 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rate 
of  tax  on  employees  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  ap|}ears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  employee 
a  tax  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  tax  Imposed 
with  respect  to  wages  by  section  3101(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  plus  the 
rate  Imposed  by  section  3101(b)  of  such 
Code  of  so  much  of  the  compensation  paid  to 
such  employee  for  services  rendered  by  him 
after  September  30,  1973,  as  Is  not  In  excess 
of  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
current  maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as 
defined  In  section  3131  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  for  any  month  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1973." 

(b)  Section  3202(a)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1965"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears in  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1973"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)  $450.  or  (11)" 
wherever  It  appears  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  whichever  Is  great- 
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er,"  wherever  It  appears  In  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(c)  Section  3211(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employee  representa- 
tives under  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  Income  of  each  employee 
representative  a  tax  equal  to  9.5  percent  plus 
the  sum  of  the  rates  of  tax  Imposed  with  re- 
spect to  wages  by  sections  3101(a),  3101(b), 
3111(a),  and  3111(b)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  represent- 
ative for  services  rendered  by  him  after 
September  30.  1973,  as  Is  not  In  excess  of 
an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  cur- 
rent maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as 
defined  In  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  for  any  month  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1973." 

(d)  Section  3221(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employers  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "In  addition  to  other 
taxes"  and  all  that  follows  to  "except  that" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  here- 
by Imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise  tax, 
with  respect  to  having  Individuals  In  his 
employ,  equal  ta  9.5  percent  of  so  much  of 
the  compensation  paid  by  such  employer  for 
services  rendered  to  him  after  September 
30,  1973,  as  Is.  with  respect  to  any  employee 
for  any  calendar  month,  not  In  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  ciurent 
maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined 
In  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  for  any  month  after  September 
30,  1973;". 

(e)  Section  3221(a)  of  such  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  102(d)  of  thU  Act  Is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1965"  wherever  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence  ther»^  I  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1973"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)  $450.  or  (11)"  wher- 
ever it  appears  In  the  first  sentence  thereof- 
and 

(3  by  striking  out  ",  whichever  Is  greater," 
wherever  It  appears  In  the  first  sentence 
thereof. 

(f)  Section  3221(b)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following; 

"The  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  Increased,  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  for  services  rendered  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1973,  by  the  rate  of  tax  Imposed 
with  respect  to  wages  by  section  3111(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  194  plus  the 
rato  Imposed  by  section  3111(b)  of  such 
Code." 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  6  of  Public  Law  91- 
377,  as  amended  by  section  8(c)  of  Public 
Law  92-46,  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30,  1973"  each  time  that  date  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1974". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  Public  Law  92-46  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'June  30.  1973  "  each 
time  that  date  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31.  1974  ". 

(c)  Section  6(b)  of  Public  Law  92-460 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973' 
each  time  that  date  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1974". 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  If  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Is 
amended  to  provide  an  increase  In  benefits 
payable  thereunder  at  any  time  during  the 
period  July  1,  1973,  through  December  31, 
1974,  the  Individual's  annuity  computed  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsec- 


tion and  that  part  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  which  precedes  the  first  proviso  shall 
be  Increased  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  (1)  the  amount  (before  any 
reduction  on  account  of  age)  which  would 
be  payable  to  such  Individual  under  the  then 
current  law  If  his  or  her  annuity  were  com- 
puted under  the  first  proviso  of  section  3(e) 
of  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  words 
'plus  10  per  centum  of  such  total  amount' 
contained  therein;  and  (U)  the  amount  (be- 
fore any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  which 
would  have  been  payable  to  such  Individual 
under  the  law  as  In  effect  prior  to  July  1, 
1973,  If  his  or  her  annuity  had  been  com- 
puted under  such  first  proviso  of  section  3 
(e)  of  this  Act,  without  regaxd  to  the  words 
'plus  10  per  centum  of  such  total  amoimt' 
contained  therein  (assuming  for  this  purpose 
that  the  eligibility  conditions  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  primary  insurance  amounts 
payable  under  the  then  current  Social  Se- 
curity Act  had  been  m  effect  prior  to  July 
1,  1973) :  Provided,  hotoever.  That  In  com- 
puting such  amount,  only  the  social  security 
benefits  which  would  have  been  payable  to 
the  Individual  whose  annuity  Is  being  com- 
puted under  this  Act  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count: Provided  further.  That  If  an  annuity 
accrues  to  an  individual  for  a  part  of  a  month 
the  added  amount  payable  for  such  part  of  a 
month  under  this  section  shall  be  one- 
thlrtleth  of  tht  />dded  amount  payable  under 
this  section  for  ..n  entire  month,  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  days  In  such  part  of  a 
month.  If  wages  or  compensation  prior  to 
1951  are  used  In  making  any  computation  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph,  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement BoBkTd  shall  have  the  authority  to 
approximate  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
to  be  utilized  in  making  such  computation. 
In  making  any  computation  required  by  this 
paragraph,  any  benefit  to  which  an  individual 
may  be  entitled  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  disregarded.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph.  Individuals  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  under  section  2(a)  (2) 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  age  65,  and 
Individuals  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
section  2(a)  (3)  of  this  Act  who  have  not  at- 
tained age  62  shall  be  deemed  to  be  age  62. 
Individuals  entitled  to  annuities  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)(4)  or  2(a)(5)  of  this  Act  for 
whom  no  disability  freeze  has  been  granted 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph.  Individuals  en- 
titled to  annuities  under  section  2(a)  (4) 
or  2(a)  (5)  for  whom  a  disability  freeze  has 
been  granted.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  Is  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  this 
Act  but  whose  annuity  Is  based  on  Insuf- 
ficient quarters  of  coverage  to  have  a  benefit 
computed,  either  actually  or  potentially, 
under  the  first  proviso  of  section  3(e)  of  this 
Act,  the  average  monthly  wage  to  be  used  In 
determining  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the 
annuity  of  such  Individual  shall  be  equal  to 
the  average  monthly 'compensation  or  the 
averape  monthly  earnings,  whichever  Is  ap- 
plicable, tised  to  enter  the  table  In  section  3 
(a)(2)  of  such  Act  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting other  portions  of  such  Individual's 
annu'ty." 

(h)  Section  2(e)  of  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  l.s  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  3(al  (3).  (i) . 
or  (5)  of  this  Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  3(a)  (3),  (4),  (5K  or  (61 
of  this  Act": 

(2)  by  strlklnfT  out  the  second  sentence  of 
the  last  paragraph;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"The  spouse's  annuity  computed  under  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section  shall  (before 
any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  be  In- 
creased In  an  amount  determined  by  the 
method  of  computing  Increases  set  forth  In 
subsection    (a)(6)    of   section   3.    The   pre- 
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ceding  sentence  and  the  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  operate  to  Increase 
the  annuity  of  a  spouse  (before  any  reduc- 
tion on  account  of  age)  to  an  amount  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  amount  of  a  spouse's 
annuity  as  provided  In  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection.  This  paragraph  shall  be  dis- 
regarded In  the  application  of  the  preceding 
three  paragraphs." 

(c)  Section  2(1)  of  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  fey  striking  out 
"the  last  paragraph  plus  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  last  paragraph  plus  the  three  preceding 
paragraphs". 

(d)  Section  6  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

*'(q)  A  survivor's  annuity  computed  under 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  Increased  In  an  amount  determined  by 
the  method  of  computing  Increases  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)(6)  of  section  3:  Provided, 
however.  That  In  computing  such  an  amount 
for  an  Indlvldiua  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  subsection  S(a)(3),  the  90.75  per 
centum  figure  appearing  In  the  third  para- 
graph of  section  3(e)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  82.5  per  centum." 

Sec.  105.  If  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  provide  an  Increase  In 
benefits  payable  thereunder  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  period  July  1.  1973,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  the  pension  of  each  Individual 
under  section  6  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  Btfid  the  annuity  of  each  In- 
dividual under  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1935  shall  be  Increased  In  an  amount 
determined  by  the  method  of  computing  In- 
creases set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  of  section 
104  of  this  Act,  deeming  for  this  purpose  the 
average  monthly  earnings  (In  the  case  of  a 
pension)  or  the  average  monthly  compensa- 
tion (In  the  case  of  an  annuity  \inder  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935)  which 
would  be  used  to  compute  the  basic  amount 
U  the  Individual  were  to  die  to  be  the  average 
monthly  wage. 

Sbc.  106.  All  recertlflcatlons  required  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
104  and  105  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Board  without  appli- 
cation therefor. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  preparing 
and  submitting  the  report  provided  for  In 
subsection  (c).  It  shaU  be  the  duty  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  representatives  of  employees 
and  retirees  to  designate  (within  the  30 -day 
period  commencing  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act)  and  notify  the  Congress  of  the 
Identity  (by  name  and  position)  of  the  labor 
members,  and  of  representatives  of  carriers 
to  designate  (within  such  30-day  period) 
and  notify  the.Congress  of  the  Identity  (by 
name  and  position)  of  the  mauagegient 
members,  who  shall  compose  the  group  au- 
thorized to  prepare.  In  their  behalf,  the  re- 
port provided  for  In  subsection  (c). 

(b)  The  group  so  authorized  to  prepare 
the  report  provided  for  In  subsection  (c) 
shall— 

(1)  hold  such  meetings  (which  shall  not 
be  less  often  than  once  each  month)  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  such  report  will 

.^^;:,.b«-submltted  within  the  time  provided,  and 
contain  the  material  prescribed  under,  sub- 
section (c) ,  and  keep  formal  minutes  of  each 
meeting  held  by  such  group;  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Congress,  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1973.  November  1.  1973,  and  January  1. 
1974,  Interim  reports  as  to  »he  progress 
being  made  toward  completion  of  the  repor-: 
provided  for  in  subsection  (c);  except  that 
no  such  interim  rep^t  shall  be  submitted 
after  the  submission  of  the  report  provided 
for  In  subsection  (c) . 

(c)(1)  Not  later  than  March  1,  1974.  rep- 
resentatives of  emj^pyees  and  retirees  and 
representatives  of  carsjers,  acting  through 
the  group  designated  by  them  pursuant  to 


subsection  (a),  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  containing  their  Joint  recommenda- 
tions for  restructuring  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  In  a  manner  which  will  assure 
the  long-term  actuarial  soundness  of  such 
system,  which  recommendations  shall  take 
Into  account  the  specific  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement. 

(2)  The  Joint  recommendations  contained 
In  such  report  shall  be  specific  and  shall  be 
presented  In  the  form  of  a  draft  of  a  biU 
suitable  for  introduction  in  the  Congress. 

(3)  There  shall  be  included  In  the  report 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  held 
by  the  group  designated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a) . 

Sec  108.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
section  101  of  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1974:  Provided,  however.  That 
those  amendments  shall  not  apply  to  in- 
dlrtduals  whose  annuities  began  to  accrue 
prior  to  that  date.  The  Ewnendments  made 
by  such  section  101  shall  cease  to  apply  as 
of  the  close  of  December  31,  1974. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  102 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1973,  and  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  compensation  paid  for  services  rendered 
on  or  after  that  date:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  amendments  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  any  dock  conpany  or  common  car- 
rier railroad  with  respect  to  those  of  its  em- 
ployees covered  as  of  October  1,  1973,  by  a 
private  supplemental  pension  plan  estab- 
lished through  collective  bargaining,  whjre 
a  moratorium  In  an  agreement  made  on  or 
before  March  8.  1973,  Is  applicable  to  changes 
In  rates  of  pay  contained  In  the  current  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  covering  such 
employees,  vmtu  the  earlier  of  ( 1 )  the  date  iis 
of  which  such  moratorium  expires,  or  (2)  cne 
date  as  of  which  such  dock  company  or  com- 
mon carrier  railroad  agrees  through  collective 
bargaining  to  make  the  provisions  of  such 
amendments  applicable. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  103, 
104,  105,  106,  and  107  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  on  the  enactment  date  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  any  Increases  In 
annuities  or  pensions  restUtlng  from  the 
provisions  of  sections  104  and  105  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  on  the  same  date  or  dates 
as  the  benefit  increases  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  gave  rise  to  such 
annuity  or  pension  increases  are  effective. 

Part  B — PERMAinEKT  Provisions 
Sec.  120.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  sec- 
tion 108(a)  of  this  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  section  6  of 
Public  Law  91-377  (as  amended)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  Effective  January  1,  1976,  section  8(b) 
of  Public  Law  92-46  (as  amended)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  Effective  January  1,  1975,  section  5(b) 
of  Public  Law  92-460  (as  amended)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rate 
of  tax  on  employees  under  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act) ,  as  amended  by  section 
102(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby- 
Imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  employee  a 
tax  equal  to  3.75  percent  plus  the  sum  of  the 
rates  of  tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  wages  by 
sections  3101(a)  and  3101(b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  of  so  much  of  the 
compensation  paid  to  such  employee  for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  him  after  Decemjjer  31,  1974, 
as  Is  not  In  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  current  maximum  annual  tax- 
able 'wages'  as  defined  in  section  3121  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  oC,  1954  for  any  month 
after  December  31,  1974." 

(b)  Section  3202(a)  of  such  Code  is  ameil^ 
ed   by   striking   out,   each  place   It   appears. 


"September  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1974." 

(c)  Section  3211(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employee  representa- 
tives under  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act),  as  amended  by  section  102(c)  of  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "9.5  percent"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "17.0  percent",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out,  each  place  it  appears, 
"September  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31, 1974". 

(d)  Section  3221(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act),  as  amended 
by  section  102(d)  of  this  Act.  Is  further 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "9.6  percent"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "13.25  percent",  and 

(2)  striking  out,  each  place  it  appears, 
"September  30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'December  31,  1974". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  become 
effective  January  1,  1975,  and  shaU  apply  oiUy 
with  respect  to  compensation  paid  for  serv- 
ices rendered  on  or  after  that  date. 

Part  C — Miscellaneous 
Sec   130.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of  1973". 
TITLE   n — INTERSTATE    COMMERCE   ACT 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec  201.  Section  15a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act    (49  U.S.C.  16a)    is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(4)  (a)  The  Commission  shall  by  nUe  es- 
tablish within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  requirements  for  peti- 
tions for  adjustment  of  interstate  and  intra- 
state rates  of  common  carrier  by  railroad 
based  upon  Increases  in  expenses  of  such 
carriers  pursuant  to  section  102  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Amendnaients  of  1973.  Such 
requirements  established  pursuant  to  section 
663  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  shall  be 
designed  to  faclUtate  fair  and  expe^iUous 
action  on  any  such  petition  as  required  in 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  subsection  by  disclos- 
ing such  Information  as  the  amount  needed 
in  rate  Increases  to  offset  such  increases  in 
expenses  and  the  availability  of  means  other 
than  a  rate  increase  by  which  the  carrier 
might  absorb  or  offset  such  increases  In 
expenses. 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall,  within  sixty 
days  of  the  fiUng  of  a  verified  petition  by 
any  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  promulgated  under  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  subsection,  act  upon  said  petition. 
(2)  Prior  to  action  upon  any  provision  in 
a  verified  petition  which  relates  to  intra- 
state rates,  the  Commission  shall  request 
from  any  State  authority  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  such  rates  within  ten  days 
from  the  filing  of  such  petition,  a  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  action  the  Commission 
should  teUce.  The  Commission  shall  give  due 
regard  to  any  such  recommendation  re- 
ceived within  forty-five  days  from  the  date 
of  request. 

Sec.  202.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Railroad  Rate  Adjustment  Act  of  1973". 
TITLE  in — SEPARABILITY 
Sec.  301.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circtun- 
stances  should  be  held  invaUd,  the  remainder 
of  such  Act  or  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  iNOtnfE, 
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Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 

McGrOVERN,    Mr.    MONDALE,    Mr. 

Moss,  Mr.  Mdskie,  Mr.  Nelson, 

Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 

TuNNEY.   and  Mr.  Williams)  : 

S.  1868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 

Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt 

the  Importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome 

and  to  restore  the  United  States  to  its 

position  as  a  law-abiding  member  of  the 

international    community.    Referred    to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  by 

unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  end  the  violation  by  the 
United  States  of  international  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  Joining  me  in  this 
important  effort  as  principal  cosponsors 
are  Senators  McGee,  Kennedy,  Case, 
Javits,  and  Brooke.  An  additional  18 
Senators  have  also  agreed  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation  because  they  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  correct  Its  violation  of  international 
law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill,  along  with  the 
complete  list  of  cosponsors,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1868 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  UnitedWatlons  Partic- 
ipation Act  of  1946  to  halt  the  importation 
of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to  restore  the 
United  States  to  its  position  as  a  law- 
abiding  member  of  the  international  com- 
munity 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o]  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5(a)  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287c(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Section  10  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (60  Stat. 
696;  50  U.S.C.  9&-98h)  shall  not  apply  to 
prohibitions  or  regulations  established  under 
the  authority  of  this  section." 

List  or  Cosponsobs 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr. 
Brooke.  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Eaoleton.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Htjohes, 
Mr.  Inotjye,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  MoNDALE.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr.  Williams  Introduced 
the  bUl;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. '  President,  at 
the  outset  I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
have  inherited  the  leadership  In  this 
critical  endeavor  from  Senator  Gale  Mc- 
Gee. I  have  recently  assumed  chairman- 
ship of  the  African  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
was  while  he  was  chairman  of  this 
same  subcommittee  that  Senator  Mc- 
Gee worked  so  diligently  on  this  matter. 
Without  his  past  leadership,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  launch  a  new  effort  today 
to  bring  the  United  States  back  into 
compliance  with  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia. 

I  also  want  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives led  by  Congressmen  Phaser 


and  DiGGS  are  today  launching  a  similar 
effort.  I  am  confident  that  with  all  of  us 
working  together  and  with  the  help  of 
many  outside  groups  and  organizations 
we  will  be  successful. 

The  United  States  strongly  supported 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia in  1967.  In  January  of  that  year, 
President  Johnson  issued  Executive  Or- 
der No.  11322  implementing  the  manda- 
tory sanctions  resolution  in  the  United 
States.  He  did  this  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
of  1945  as  amended. 

On  October  6,  1971,  the  Senate  voted 
to  import  "strategic  materials"  from 
Rhodesia  by  a  vote  of  44  to  38.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972,  the  United  States  became 
the  only  nation  in  the  world  to  formally 
violate  U.N.  sanctions. 

In  allowing  imports  from  Rhodesia, 
we  have  sacrificed  basic  principles  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  for  the  dubious  short- 
term  objective  of  diversifying  our  sources 
of  "strategic  materials." 

One  principle  sacrificed  was  the  de- 
fense of  humsin  rights  an#-Belf -determi- 
nation. This  is  one  of  the  keystones  of 
American  foreign  policy.  While  other  na- 
tions only  speak  of  these  ideals,  we  hold 
that  they  are  the  foimdation  of  le^ti- 
mate  government. 

Yet  when  the  world  community  has 
taken  a  strong  stand  in  support  of  human 
rights  and  self-determination,  the  United 
States  has  turned  out  to  be  not  the  inter- 
national leader  but  a  nation  only  paying 
lipservice  to  international  political  agree- 
ments which  it  originally  endorsed. 

In  Rhodesia  today,  95  percent  of  the 
people  have  no  voice  in  their  govern- 
ment. Sanctions  were  imposed  to  let  Ian 
Smith  know  that  his  nation  would  not 
be  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  world 
community  until  these  people  had  a  share 
in  determining  how  they  were  governed. 

White  supremacy  in  Rhodesia  was  se- 
lected by  the  international  community 
as  a  particularly  intolerable  form  of  op- 
pression for  good  reason.  The  many  na- 
tions that  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
colonial  domination  and  proven  their 
ability  to  govern  themselves  see  Rhodesia 
as  an  offensive  anachronism.  They  feel  a 
deep  sympathy  and  concern  for  the  plight 
of  their  brothers  who  still  live  under 
racial  domination. 

It  will  be  argued  that  other  nations 
are  violating  sanctions,  are  betrasnng  the 
cause  of  human  rights  and  self-determi- 
nation. Some  people  will  say  that  the 
United  States  in  importing  only  chrome 
and  nickel  is  no  worse  than  most  and 
better  than  many.  Some  70  items  can  be 
imported  under  wording  of  section  503  of 
the  Military  Procurement  Act  of  1972. 
However,  I  would  argue  that  the  United 
States  has  a  unique  responsibility  to  up- 
hold the  world  position  on  this  Issue — 
and  a  imique  vested  interest  in  doing  so. 

In  power,  In  prestige,  in  influence,  we 
are  not  just  one  among  many  nations. 
We  are  the  leading  Western  power.  Many 
developing  nations  question  whether  the 
West  has  really  given  up  white  supre- 
macy. They  want  proof  that  we  are 
serious  about  replacing  colonialism  with 
real  self-determination.  They  have  to  be 
assured  that  we  do  not  want  to  substitute 


economic  exploitation  for  political  dom- 
ination. 

We  have  a  constantly  growing  interest 
in  keeping  the  trust  of  these  nations. 
We  will  want  more  and  more  in  the 
future  to  work  with  them  as  equal  part- 
ners in  the  development  of  their  vast 
natural  and  human  resources.  We  will 
want  to  help  build  their  industries.  We 
will  want  to  supply  their  markets. 

These  countries  carefully  watch  our 
^behavior  in  relations  with  the  develop- 

ig  nations.  To  us,  issues  like  racial  op- 

•ession  in  Rhodesia  may  be  peripheral. 
Tovthem,  they  are  indicators  of  how 
serlAus  the  United  States — and  the  West 
as  a  Whole — are  in  our  claim  that  we  will 
resp^t  and  support  self-determination 
throughout  the  world. 

Ian  Smith  also  watches  the  United 
States  as  a  powerful  force  in  the  making 
of  world  opinion.  When  Congress  opened 
a  crack  in  the  wall  of  legal  economic 
sanctions,  we  gave  him  great  cause  for 
hope.  We  showed  that  we  were  not  seri- 
ous enough  about  self-determination  to 
uphold  sanctions;  perhaps,  if  he  just  held 
out  long  enough,  we  would  grow  tired 
of  the  sanctions  game  completely,  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  would  fol- 
low. 

It  was  also  significant  that,  unlike  the 
nations  which  upheld  sanctions  legally 
and  carried  on  covert  trade,  the  United 
States  made  it  part  of  our  law  to  violate 
sanctions.  As  one  observer  put  it,  "Out- 
side of  South  Africa  and  Portugal,  the 
United  States  is  the  only  friend  white 
Rhodesia  has."  We  must  recognize  that 
our  friendship  carries  great  political 
weight.  And  we  must  choose  our  friends 
more  carefully. 

Our  role  as  a  great  Western  power  Is 
not  the  only  reason  we  must  take  the 
leadership  in  this  internatiorml  defense 
of  human  rights.  We  are  also  one  of  the 
world's  largest  multiracial  states.  There 
are  more  people  of  African  descent  living 
In  the  United  States  than  any  other 
country  In  the  world  outside  Nigeria.  Our 
struggle  to  assure  equality  of  opportunity, 
to  make  good  our  commitment  to  human 
rights,  is  not  over.  But  we  realize  it  must 
be  made,  that  all  races  will  benefit  when 
it  is  finally  won. 

An  increasingly  interdependent  multi- 
racial world  looks  to  us  as  a  test  case  to 
see  whether  the  races  can  live  and  work 
together  as  equals.  Whenever  our  com- 
mitment to  racial  equality  sags,  at  home 
or  abroad,  those  who  are  committed  to 
interracial  cooperation  feel  the  blow. 
And  those  who  are  committed  to  apart- 
heid feel  their  case  is  strengthened — 
the  races  will  forever  remain  unequal  and 
apart. 

We  have  sacrificed  a  second  basic  prin- 
ciple in  breaking  sanctions:  Our  com- 
mitment to  the  nonviolent  resolution  of 
conflict.  In  the  post- Vietnam  world,  we 
are  determined  to  identify  areas  of  po- 
tential major  power  conflict  before  they 
become  battlegrounds.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  seeing  crises  resolved  at  the 
conference  table  rather  than  in  long  and 
tragic  wars.  We  believe  that  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  despite  ideological 
differences,  must  work  together  toward 
this  end. 
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Assistant  Secretary-  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs  David  Newsom  has  stated : 

With  regard  to  Rhcxlesla,  the  VS>.  Govern- 
ment has  sought  to  support  U.N.  economic 
sanctions  as  an  alternative  to  a  violent  solu- 
tion and  as  a  form  of  pressure  on  the  Ian 
Smith  regime  to  negotiate  a  new  basis  for 
independence. 

Rhodesia  is  an  area  of  potential  major 
conflict,  closer  now  to  open  and  pro- 
tracted warfare  than  it  was  when  sanc- 
tions were  imposed — or  when  the  United 
States  decided  to  break  them.  In  the 
past  several  months,  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  whites  have  been  killed  by  libera- 
tion movements;  and  increasing  num- 
bers of  blacks  have  been  killed  by  gov- 
ernment troops.  Rhodesians  and  Zam- 
bians  have  been  killed  by  land  mine  ex- 
plosions along  both  sides  of  the  mutual 
border. 

The  Ian  Smith  regime  has  used  in- 
creasingly repressive  measures  against 
the  African  population.  These  measiu-es 
have  made  open,  nonviolent  activity  al- 
most impossible  for  the  Africans.  At  the 
same  time,  they  have  made  the  present 
government  more  intolerable. 

The  goveriunent  has  instituted  South 
African-type  "pass  laws,"  requiring 
every  African  over  16  to  carry  identifica- 
tion documents  at  all  times  and  not  to 
leave  assigned  areas  without  permission. 

"Vagrancy"  laws  prohibit  Africans 
from  going  to  the  cities  to  look  for  jobs 
at  a  time  when  unemployment  has  risen 
by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Public  meetings  cannot  be  held  in 
African  areas  without  special  permis- 
sion. 

The  Independence  of  mission-run 
schools  has  been  undermined  by  the  re- 
quirement that  non-African  persormel 
must  have  government  permission  to  be 
in  tribal  areas,  and  schools  must  be 
registered  with  the  government  to  teach 
Africans. 

The  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  may 
ban  anyone  from  tribal  areas — and  has 
banned  Bishop  Muzorewa,  head  of  the 
African  National  Council. 

Provincial  Commissioners  have  ordered 
the  forfeitiu-e  of  goods  and  imprisoned 
members  of  communities  suspected  of  en- 
dangering security  without  trial  or  evi- 
dence. 

Businesses,  mills,  schools,  and  hospi- 
tals have  been  arbitrarily  closed  by  the 
government. 

These  measures  bring  Rhodesia  very 
close  to  the  situation  in  South  Africa, 
where  there  is  no  freedom,  only  gov- 
ernment-imposed "order."  Alan  Paton 
recently  wrote  of  this  situation: 

The  tendency  to  deny  the  existence  of 
social  injustices  and  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
government  Is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
authoritarian  personality;  It  leads  Its  pos- 
sessor to  the  disastrous  belief  that  peace  can 
be  maintained  by  force,  that  law  U  the 
equivalent  of  Justice  and  that  order  Is  to 
be  preferred  above  freedom  .  .  .  The  truth 
Is  that  order  and  freedom  are  not  separable; 
they  are  aspects  of  something  much  more 
fundamental,  and  that  Is  life. 

Faced  with  increasingly  unjust  laws 
and  Increasing  limits  on  their  freedom, 
the  African  population  is  bound  to  turn 
to  violence  sis  the  only  means  left  open 
to  them  to  attain  libeflTXnd  justice. 

If   Rhodesia  does  become  the  scene 


of  violent  race  conflict,  there  is  little 
hope  that  that  violence  will  be  contained. 
Already  Zambian  civilians  have  been 
killed  by  Rhodesian  land  mines.  South 
African  soldiers,  in  Rhodesia  to  help 
maintain  order,  have  been  killed  by  lib- 
eration movement  mines.  Many  Afri- 
can and  non-African  nations  are  giving 
military  support  to  the  liberation  move- 
ments. South  Africa  is  giving  military 
support  to  Rhodesia.  At  an  embryonic 
stage,  this  is  not  an  isolated  conflict.  If 
it  grows,  It  has  the  potential  of  directly 
involving  the  rest  of  Africa  and  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  is  still  hope  that  this  crisis  will 
be  resolved  through  peaceful  negotia- 
tions. There  has  never  been  more  pres- 
sure on  the  white  regime  to  reach  a 
settlement  with  African  leaders.  The 
British  Government  recently  annoimced 
that  it  would  not  negotiate  a  recognition 
of  Rhodesian  independence  until  after 
there  was.  according  to  Mr.  Heath,  "an 
agreement  between  the  races  in  Rhode- 
sia on  the  basis  for  a  settlement." 

Due  to  the  closing  of  the  Zambian 
border,  foreign  exchange  reserves  are 
lower  than  ever.  The  shortage  of  cur- 
rency for  the  purchase  of  manufacturing 
imports  has  hurt  Rhodesia's  industry. 
The  worst  drought  in  living  memory  has 
hurt  her  agricultural  production. 

The  Africans,  once  viewed  by  whites  as 
apolitical,  tribal  peoples,  have  made 
clear  their  political  commitments.  In 
January  1972,  the  British  Peace  Com- 
mission went  to  Rhodesia  to  test  Afri- 
can opinion  on  a  constitution  that  would 
legitimize  white  rule.  For  2  months,  it 
became  legal  to  express  political  opinions 
that  had  been  kept  underground.  The 
constitution  was  discussed  in  African 
homes  throughout  the  country.  Wher- 
ever the  commission  went,  African 
protest  meetings  were  held;  and  the 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  British 
Government  on  the  grounds  that  it  wsis 
against  the  interests  of  the  majority  of 
the  population. 

Out  of  this  reawakening  of  political 
participation  grew  a  new  African  party. 
This  new  party,  the  ANC,  has  broad  sup- 
port among  the  people  and  is  pressuring 
the  white  regime  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment which  vrill  assure  eventual  major- 
ity rule  and  human  rights. 

Africans  have  also  expressed  their  po- 
litical commitments  by  housing  and 
feeding  freedom  fighters,  at  great  risk  to 
themselves.  This  support  for  liberation 
movements  by  the  iwpulation  and  the 
recent  increase  in  violence  Is  another 
factor  pressuring  the  whites  to  reach  an 
agreement. 

But,  as  we  know  too  well,  violence 
alone  does  not  bring  early  negotiations. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  restor- 
ing sanctions — and  backing  the  U.N. 
efforts  to  enforce  more  strictly  existing 
sanctions — could  at  this  crucial  time  tip 
the  scales  in  favor  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

Our  breaking  sanctions  has  put  us  on 
the  wTong  side  of  this  conflict.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  has  put 
us  on  the  side  of  white  supremacy.  This 
side  is  bound  to  lose  in  the  long  run.  And 
our  accepting  It  is  bound  to  lose  us  the 
trust  of  not  only  the  future  leaders  of 


Rhodesia,  but  of  the  entire  third  world. 
It  has  also  put  us  on  the  side  of  violence 
rather  than  peace.  For  the  knowledge 
that  the  greatest  Western  power  has 
given  an  inch  and  might  in  the  future 
give  a  mile  encourages  the  whites  to 
continue  their  stniggle. 

The  Rhodesian  chrome  amendment 
has  not  accomplished  what  its  propo- 
nents claimed  it  would. 

It  has  not  contributed  to  national  se- 
curity. Advocates  of  chrome  imports 
from  Rhodesia  expressed  concern  over 
the  percentage  of  U.S.  chrome  imports 
coming  from  the  Soviet  Union — about  58 
percent.  They  said  that  this  represented 
a  dangerous  dependence  on  a  Communist 
power  for  a  strategic  material.  In  1972, 
after  the  breaking  of  sanctions,  Russia's 
share  of  the  market  for  chrome  was  the 
same  as  it  had  been  before — about  58 
percent.  Only  our  chrome  imports  from 
Turkey,  which  is  an  ally,  have  decreased 
as  a  result  of  this  "diversification"  of  our 
sources  of  a  strategic  material. 

It  was  also  assumed  that  our  import- 
ing chrome  from  the  Soviet  Union  put 
us  in  danger  of  running  short  of  chrome 
in  a  crisis.  Yet  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  felt  we  had  an  overabun- 
dance of  chrome  stockpiled  to  meet  any 
conceivable  emergency.  Before  the  Rho- 
desian chrome  amendment  was  passed, 
they  had  asked  that  1.3  million  tons  of 
chrome  be  released  from  the  stockpiles. 
This  release  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
shortly  after  the  Rhodesian  chrome 
amendment.  There  is  still  an  overabim- 
dance  of  chrome  in  our  stockpiles.  The 
new  Stockpile  Disposal  Act  of  1973  calls 
for  the  sale  of  4,662,800  tons  of  chromlte 
and  766,100  tons  of  ferrochrome. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  expanding  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  all  fronts,  this  fear  of  trading  with 
the  Russians  is  an  anachronism.  The 
argument  itself  seems  like  an  effort  to 
turn  back  the  clock  to  Cold  War  isola- 
tion. 

The  import  of  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
was  also  supposed  to  save  American  jobs. 
This  argument  was  used  without  the 
blessing  of  the  labor  xmions.  However, 
they  are  among  the  oldest  and  most 
vocal  opponents  of  Southern  African 
white  supremacy.  As  I.  W.  Abel,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Steelworkers,  stated: 

The  price  of  human  dignity  should  not  be 
measured  In  terms  of  the  cost  of  chromlte 
in  the  United  States  market. 

Rhodesian  chrome  advocates  assumed 
that  the  "price  of  human  dignity"  would 
be  the  loss  of  American  jobs  in  the  spe- 
cialty steel  Industry  if  we  did  not  find  a 
lower- cost  source  of  chrome.  The  steel- 
workers  themselves  coimtered  this  with 
the  argument  that  it  was  the  import  of 
specialty  steels,  not  that  of  Russian 
chrome,  that  was  endangering  American 
jobs.  They  added  that  the  volimtary  re- 
strictions on  the  export  of  chrome  to  the 
United  States  from  Japan  and  Western 
Eiu-ope  had  somewhat  eased  this  situa- 
tion. 

It  appears  that  the  import  of  Rho- 
desian chrome  may,  indeed,  have  cost 
Americans  jobs.  American  ferrochrome 
producers  are  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness by  foreign  competition.  Much  of 
that  competition  comes  from  Southern 
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Africa — Rhodesian  and  South  African- 
processed  Rhodesian  chrome.  Largely 
because  of  imports  from  these  areas — 
SMJCounting  for  25  percent  of  the  U.S. 
domestic  market — total  imports  of  fer- 
rochrome have  risen  to  40  percent  of  the 
domestic  market,  from  17  percent  only 
2  years  ago.  Ironically,  the  first  plant 
that  closed  as  a  result  of  this  competition 
was  the  same  plant  that  received  the  first 
shipment  of  chrome  from  Rhodesia — the 
plarrt  in  Steubenville,  Ohio.  Another 
plant  in  Brilliant,  Ohio  is  closing.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  758  American 
jobs  so  far.  And  the  entire  U.S.  ferro- 
alloy industry  is  being  threatened,  in 
large  part  due  to  the  slave  labor  practices 
in  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 

Thus,  the  import  of  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  has  seriously  hurt  our  position 
on  two  key  long-term  objectives  of  in- 
ternational relations — the  support  of 
human  rights  and  self-determination 
and  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts. 
It  has  not  achieved  any  of  the  short-term 
goals  for  which  these  principles  were 
sacrificed. 

To  once  again  become  an  international 
leader  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights 
and  self-determination. 

To  keep  the  faith  of  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world. 

To  stand  by  our  ally.  Great  Britain,  in 
her  effort  to  undo  the  injustices  of  her 
empire. 

To  make  credible  our  assertions  that 
the  United  States  stands  for  freedom 
and  equality. 

To  prove  that  we  are  willing  to  join 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  to  assure 
peaceful  resolutions  of  conflicts. 

We  must  restore  full  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  referred  to  the  Commit- 
•tee  on  Foreign  Relations  the  bill  to 
amend  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  regarding  the  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnston)  : 

S.  1869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  27,  1965.  to  change  the  proce- 
dure prescribed  for  local  interests  for 
making  local  contributions  for  the  cost 
of  the  work  and  to  amend  the  respon- 
sibility for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  navigation  structiu^s  requ4-ed  for 
the  project  for  hurricane-flood  protec- 
tion on  Lake  Pontchartrain.  La.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  will  assist  local  assur- 
ing interests  in  paying  their  part  toward 
the  construction  of  needed  projects  for 
flood  control  and  river  and  harbors  mat- 
ters. In  this  particular  case,  the  work  in- 
volved is  hurricane  protection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  Without  objection,  the  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  parishes 
of  St.  Charles,  Jefferson,  Orleans,  and 
St.  Bernard  are  still  suffering  the  effects 
of  two  disastrous  hiu*rlcanes  In  the  last 


decade.  A  lot  was  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  connection  with  the  two 
hiu-ricanes,  such  as  authorizing  disaster 
loans  at  reasonable  Interest  rates  on  re- 
pairing homes  and  businesses  and  grant- 
ing forgiveness  of  a  portion  of  that  loan. 
We  have  also  made  some  progress  in  pro- 
viding insiu-ance  against  tiiis  type  of  dis- 
aster and  hope  that  we  can  make  such 
insurance  more  and  more  available  at 
reasonable  prices  for  the  people  who  live 
In  the  areas  most  susceptible  to  hurri- 
canes and  the  attendant  tidal  waves. 

One  big  item  needs  to  be  done  which 
is  underway  at  this  time.  This  Item  is 
actually  providing  protection  against 
future  hurricanes  and  preventing  the 
damage  from  happening.  I  have  always 
felt  that  Federal  money  spent  in  pro- 
tective work  of  this  nature  Is  far  better 
than  Federal  money  spent  in  repairing 
damages  because  the  area  was  not  suit- 
ably protected. 

The  four  parishes  to  which  I  made 
reference  will  be  adequately  protected 
In  time  by  the  hurricane  plan  entitled, 
"Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Vicinity."  The 
Corps  of  En&lneers  is  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  this  project  op- 
erating on  the  basis  that  every  year 
brings  a  new  possibility  of  a  hurricane. 
It  seems  that  in  recent  years  these  visi- 
tations are  more  frequent  and  In  greater 
Intensity.  The  Congress  has  been  doing 
all  it  covild  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  meet  the  full  capabilities  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  we  have  rim 
another  problem. 

When  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  project 
was  approved  the  law  provided  that  local 
Interest — represented  by  the  levee  dis- 
tricts of  the  affected  parishes — would 
bear  30  percent  of  the  first  cost  of  the 
project,  and  furnish  necessfery  real  es- 
tate rights  of  way  and  relocations. 

Local  interests  are  willing  to  meet 
these  terms  and  pay  their  part  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  but  they  need 
more  time  to  do  so.  The  length  of  time 
involved  In  the  project  actually  becom- 
ing a  reality  has  seen  a  greater  Increase 
In  construction  costs  until  the  local  au- 
thorities feel  that  they  do  not  have  the 
capability  to  provide  their  part  of  the 
money  as  soon  as  the  law  requires.  It  has 
always  been  the  policy  that  these  funds 
would  be  provided  as  the  project  is  con- 
structed. 

This  bill  which  is  cosponsored  by  my 
colleague.  Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
proposed  that  the  local  contribution  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction  be  re- 
duced to  one-third  during  the  construc- 
tion period  and  the  remaining  two- 
third's  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  years  following  completion 
of  construction  at  the  same  rate  con- 
tributions were  paid  during  construction. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  merely  gives 
the  local  assuring  interests  more  time 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  their 
part  of  the  contributions  required  by  the 
law.  I  feel  this  is  reasonable  and  I  feel 
that  it  Is  good  business.  Certainly  we 
would  not  want  to  face  the  possibility  of 
the  work  being  held  up  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  local  contributions  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  faced  with  the 
threat  of  another  hurricane. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  854 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print  be 
ordered  for  S.  854,  a  bill  to  improve  plan- 
ning and  management  processes  in 
States,  regions,  and  localities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDinON.Mj  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    125 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inotjye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  125,  to 
amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  procurement  and  reten- 
tion of  judge  advocates  and  law  special- 
ist officers  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

S.    287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Virginia, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
287,  to  clarify  the  jurisdiction  of  certain 
Pedersd  courts  with  respect  to  public 
schools  and  to  confer  such  jurisdicti^ 
upon  certain  other  courts. 

S.    423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  423,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Health. 

S.    1082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weickefr,  for  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  were  added  as  spon- 
sors of  S.  1082,  "The  Bread  Tax  Re- 
peal Act  of  1973." 

S.    1218 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1218,  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  authorize  common  car- 
riers subject  to  such  title  to  provide  cer- 
tain free  or  reduced  rate  service  for  In- 
dividuals who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hear- 
ing. 

S.    1527 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1527,  "The  Lobster  Con- 
servation and  Control  Act  of  1973." 

S.    1625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1625,  to 
extend  until  November  1,  1978,  the  ex- 
isting exemption  of  the  steamboat  Delta 
Queen  from  certain  vessel  laws. 

S.   1637 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1637,  to 
discourage  the  use  of  painful  devices  in 
the  trapping  of  animals  and  birds. 
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S.    1730 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOVA)  was  added  as  a  cqsponsor  of  S. 
1730  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  physician's  services  in 
physician-shortage  areas  through  the 
establishment  of  a  physicians'  commu- 
nity service  program. 

SENATE  JOINT   RESOLUTION    84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gr.\vel)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  84,  the  school 
prayer  amendment. 


FURNISHING  OP  DEFENSE  AR- 
TICLES AND  SERVICES  TO  FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.  144 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1443)  to  authorize  the  fur- 
nishing of  defense  articles  and  services 
to  foreign  countries  and  international 
organizations. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Indian  people,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic two  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  on  legislation  that 
is  important  to  the  Indian  community. 

On  May  31.  1973,  the  subcommittee 
will  consider  S.  1013,  credit  and  financ- 
ing for  Indian  economic  development;  S. 
1015,  Indian  business  development  pro- 
grram;  and  S.  1341,  financing  and  eco- 
nomic development  for  Indian  organiza- 
tions. These  measures  hold  potential  for 
providing  new  sources  of  credit  and  fi- 
nancing to  Indian  tribal  groups  and  in- 
dividual Indians  to  assist  them  in  eco- 
nomic development  and  establishment  of 
various  business  enterprises  in  the  In- 
dian commimity.  The  three  bills  are  vari- 
ations of  the  President's  Indian  legisla- 
tive package. 

On  June  1  and  4,  1973.  the  subcom- 
mittee will  consider  S.  1017,  the  Indian 
Self-determination  and  Educational  Re- 
form Act  of  1973:  S.  1340,  detail  of  civil 
service  employees  to  tribal  groups;  S. 
1342,  Johnson-O'Malley  contracts  and 
detail  of  commissioned  officers  to  tribal 
groups;  and  S.  1343,  Indian  takeover  of 
Federal  programs.  The  first  of  these  four 
measures  provides  a  liberalized  contract- 
ing authority  to  permit  Indian  tribal 
groups  to  assume  control  and  manage- 
ment of  designated  Federal  Indian  serv- 
ice programs;  and,  in  addition,  the  meas- 
ure authorizes  new  programs  and  funds 
to  enhance  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  youth  and  adults.  This  measure 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  myself 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Sena- 
tor Jakes  Abourzzk.  The  latter  three  bills 


are  administration  proposals  related  to 
self-determination  and  Indian  assimip- 
tion  of  control  of  Federal  Indian  service 
programs. 

The  hearings  for  each  of  the  3  days 
will  commence  at  9  a.m.  in  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
PENSION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  on  Private  Pension 
Plans,  wUl  hold  2  days  of  panel  discus- 
sions on  May  31  and  Jime  4  on  selected 
Issues  of  pension  legislation.  The  panel 
discussions  are  designed  to  present  a  full 
and  objective  review  of  the  pertinent  leg- 
islative issues  involving  qualified  pension 
plans  and  the  tax  treatment  for  retire- 
ment savings.  The  panelists,  who  are 
recognized  experts  in  the  pension  plan 
area,  will  present  a  variety  of  viewpoints 
in  regard  to  these  Issues. 

The  session  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on 
both  May  31  and  June  4  in  room  2221 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The  i>ar- 
tlclp>ants  in  these  panel  discussions  In- 
clude only  those  persons  who  have  been 
specially  invited  by  the  subcommittee, 
but  the  hearing  room  will  be  open  for 
anyone  who  may  wish  to  attend. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  panelists  and 
the  subjects  to  be  covered  on  the  par- 
ticular days. 

MAT   31 

This  panel  will  consider  first  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  better  for  the  vest- 
ing, funding  and  any  other  similar  pro- 
visions to  be  enforced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  as  proposed  by  S.  4.  or 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
be  enforced  through  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, as  provided  by  Senator  Bent- 
sen's  bill  (S.  1179)  and  Senator  Curtis' 
bill — S.  1631,  the  administration  pro- 
posal. In  addition,  the  administration 
proposal  contains  certain  provisions  re- 
lating to  limitations  with  respect  to  self 
employed  plans  and  also  makes  allow- 
ances for  those  covered  by  pension  plans 
to  provide  some  coverage  on  their  own 
behalf.  The  second  question  will  be: 
Should  limitations  on  benefits  and  con- 
tributions be  provided  for  self-employed 
plans,  should  they  also  be  provided  for 
professional  corporations  and  closely 
held  corporations,  and  possibly  also  for 
large  company  plans  as  well,  and  if  lim- 
itations are  to  be  provided,  what  should 
they  be? 

The  panelists  will  be: 

Paul  Berger:  Is  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  law  firm  of  Arnold  and 
Porter.  He  has  been  Involved  in  the  tax 
aspects  of  health,  welfare  and  pension 
plans,  particularly  those  established 
imder  collective-bargaining  agreements. 
He  serves  as  special  tax  coimsel  for  the 
AFL-CIO. 

Daniel  Halperin:  Professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Permsylvania  Law 
School,  teaches  courses  on  taxation  and 
tax  policy.  He  is  a  consultant  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  also  lectures 
extensively  at  tax  institutes.  From  1969- 
1970  was  deputy  tax  legislative  counsel 
to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Converse  Murdoch :  Is  president  of  the 
Wilmington,  Del.,  law  firm  of  Murdoch, 


Longobardl,  Schwartz,  and  Walsh.  He  is 
a  former  special  attorney  for  the  Inter- 
pretive Division,  Office  of  Chief  Counsel 
at  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue;  for- 
mer special  assistant  to  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel, Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue;  former 
member  of  the  legal  advisory  staff  of  toe 
Treasury  Department.  Since  1954,  he  has 
been  in  private  practice  and  Is  a  tax 
specialist. 

John  Nolan :  Is  fl»fiartner  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  law  firm  of  Miller  and 
Chevalier.  He  is  a  former  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Treasiuy  for  Tax  Policy, 
and  was  resp)onsible  for  developing  the 
administration's  legislative  program  for 
pensions.  As  an  attorney  in  private  prac- 
tice, he  does  extensive  work  In  the  area 
of  pensions  and  profit  sharing. 

Carroll  Savage:  Is  a  partner  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of  Ivlns,  Phil- 
lips and  Barker,  specializing  in  tax  and 
employee  benefits. 

Harold  T.  Swartz :  Member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Washington,  D.C..  accounting  firm 
of  Coopers  and  Lybrand.  He  Is  a  retired 
Assistant  Commissioner,  technical,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  In  charge  of 
issuing  rulings  and  technical  advice  in 
the  area  of  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans.  He  is  the  author  o*  several  articles 
on  corporate  taxes,  tax  aspects  of  pension 
plans  and  ruling  procedures.  He  Is  a  for- 
mer Assistant  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
Director  of  Tax  Rulings  .Division,  and 
former  Acting  Commissioner  and  Acting 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

JUNE   4 

This  panel  will  discuss  the  vesting  and 
funding  provisions  in  S.  4,  S.  1179,  and 
S.  1631,  and  the  provisions  in  some  of 
those  bills  for  termination  insurance, 
portability,  and  fiduciary  standards. 

The  panelists  are: 

Merton  Bernstein:  Is  a  professor  of 
law  at  Ohio  State  University  Law  School. 
He  was  counsel  to  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee and  Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Re- 
tirement. He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pension  Conference  and  the  Ameri- 
can Risk  and  Insurance  Association.  He 
is  the  author  of  "The  Future  of  Private 
Pensions"  which  received  Elizar  Wright 
Award  for  "the  most  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  insurance"  in 
1965. 

Herman  Biegel:  Is  a  partner  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of  Lee,  Too- 
mey  and  Kent,  and  formerly  with  the 
Chief  Counsel's  Office  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  He  has  been  in  private 
practice  of  law  since  1937  and  a  member 
of  the  Pension  Research  Council,  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance.  He  is  legal  coim- 
sel to  the  Profit  Sharing  Council  of 
America. 

Edwin  S.  Cohen:  Is  a  counsel  to  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of  Covington 
and  Burling.  He  is  also  Joseph  M.  Hart- 
field  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  was  recently  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Taxation  for  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Frank  Cummings:  Is  a  partner  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of  Gall,  Lane, 
Powell  and  Kilcullen,  and  a  lecturer  at 
Columbia  Law  School,  Coliunbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City.  He  was  formerly 
minority  general  counsel  of  the  Senate 
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Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  He 
is  also  a  public  member  of  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department's  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Em- 
ployee Welfare  and.  Pension  Benefit 
Plans. 

Leonard  Lesser:  Is  presently  general 
counsel  of  the  Center  for  Community 
Change  in  Washington,  D.C.  Formerly 
general  counsel  and  director  of  soci^ 
security  activities,  industrial  union  de- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  and  legal  counsel  to 
the  social  seciuity  department  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PITFALLS  OP  HEARSAY 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  hearsay,  its  use  and  its  valid- 
ity, has  become  a  matter  of  incresising 
Importance  as  the  Senate  Watergate 
hearings  progress.  The  Saturday  evening 
editorial  in  the  Evening  Star-News  puts 
all  the  discussion  of  hearsay  in  perspec- 
tive. I  offer  this  editorial  for  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pitfalls  of  Hearsay 

Senator  Ervln  and  his  Senate  select  com- 
mittee are  showing  only  elementary  pru- 
dence and  fairness  in  warning  that  guilt 
cannot  be  established  by  hearsay.  There 
tu-e  other  things  that  should  not  be  accepted 
on  hearsay,  too — such  as  orders  or  Instruc- 
tions allegedly  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  nation  would  have  been 
spared  much  of  Its  current  agony  If  all 
Administration  officials  had  shown  similar 
prudence. 

A  common  thread  In  the  internal  espio- 
nage disclosures  lumped  together  under  the 
name  "Watergate"  Is  that  supposedly  re- 
sponsible persons  acted  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  law— or  even  across  It — Just  because  of 
telephone  calls  from  White  House  function- 
aries who  claimed  to  be  acting  for  the  Pres- 
ident. Not  only  were  James  W.  McCord  and 
the  other  Watergate  participants  prodded 
Into  action  on  the  hearsay  that  the  President 
or  Attorney  General  sought  their  coopera- 
tion. It  Is  more  ominous  that  senior  public 
servants  holding  offices  of  high  trust  in  dif- 
ferent Government  departments  were  ready 
to  act  on  hearing  the  simple  words  "The 
President  wants. . . ." 

The  press  and  the  public  are  rightly  cau- 
tioned to  treat  hearsay  disclosure  with  the 
utmost  caution.  It  Is  ironic  that  some  of 
those  now  protected  by  this  reserve  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  use  the  impact  of  hearsay 
for  their  own  convenience  on  earlier  re- 
grettable occasions. 


AFL-CIO    SUPPORT    FOR    TRANS- 
ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  century  organized  labor  has  been 
the  moving  force  in  insuring  and  pro- 
tecting the  welfare  of  the  American 
laboring  man,  and  a  powerful  exponent 
of  the  interests  of  this  Nation.  The  in- 
terests of  the  citizen  and  the  Nation  are 
inseparable,  and  the  labor  movement  has 
done  more  to  make  this  Nation  great 
than  any  other  single  movement. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  issued 
a  statement  on  May  9,  1973,  in  support 


of  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  The  council  lists  the  major  con- 
cerns— the  Nation's  energy  shortage  and 
the  balance  of  payments  problem ;  the  In- 
terest of  the  Nation  in  building  an  ail- 
American  pipelme;  and  jobs  for  Amer- 
ican workers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council's  statement 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  coimcil's  rea- 
sons for  early  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  are  compelling — and  I 
appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  consider  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  AFL-CIO  E^zecotivx 
Council  on  Pipeline 

It  is  tragic  that  while  the  United  States 
is  facing  an  energy  crisis,  including  shortages 
of  petroleum  products,  one  of  the  largest 
reserves  of  petroleum— Alaska's  North  Slope — 
remains  undeveloped. 

At  a  time  when  the  VS.  is  forced  to  in- 
creasingly rely  on  oil  Imports — with  resultant 
loss  In  American  Jobs,  damage  to  this  coun- 
try's balance  of  trade  and  potential  threat 
to  national  security — development  of  Alaskan 
oil  reserves  Is  blocked  by  outdated  right-of- 
way  requirements  and  environmental  con- 
cerns, some  real  and  some  imagined.       r 

The  fastest,  most  economically  feasible 
and  most  secure  method  of  transporting 
Alaskan  oU  to  the  burgeoning  American 
markets  is  by  pipeline  to  Valdez  and  by  tank- 
er to  West  Coast  ports. 

Jobs  for  American  workers  would  be  gen- 
erated not  only  in  building  the  pipeline  and 
related  plant  construction,  but  also  in  main- 
taining it  and  m  manning  the  transshipment 
facility  at  Valdez.  Approximately  33  new 
UJS.-flag  tankers  would  be  needed  to  carry 
the  oil,  thus  stimulating  employment  In  VS. 
shipyards  and  for  UJ3.  shipboard  workers. 

However,  the  key  to  transshipment  is  con- 
struction of  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  and  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline  depends  on  Con- 
gressional action  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  legal  authority  to  grant  the  right-of- 
way. 

Congressional  action  is  also  necessary  to 
legalize  many  oU  and  gas  pipelines  in  all 
regions  of  the  country  which,  as  a  result  of 
a  recent  court  decision,  are  technically  il- 
legal. Unless  legal  remedy  is  provided,  these 
pipelines  could  be  enjoined  and  the  Jobs  of 
many  workers  endangered. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  has  sponsored 
legislation  (S.  1081)  that  would  solve  the 
right-of-way  program  while  providing  very 
tough  environmental  safeguards  and  strin- 
gent liability  requirements  for  damages 
caused  by  the  pipeline.  Additionally,  the  bill 
would  Insure  that  the  Alaskan  oil  reserves 
are  used  In  America's  domestic  markets.  We 
urge  immediate  enactment  of  S.  1081  to  elim- 
inate a  legal  obstacle  to  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  which  we  wholeheartedly 
favor. 

Enactment  of  the  Jackson  bill  would  leave 
one  hurdle  to  construction  of  the  pipeline — 
a  court  chaUenge  to  the  environmental  im- 
pact study  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  in  accordance  with  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  This  ques- 
tion now  properly  reverts  to  the  courts  where 
a  decision  should  be  rendered  without  delay. 

Various  routes  through  Canada  to  the 
Midwest  have  been  proposed  as  alternatives 
to  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  But  this  Is  not  an 
"either  .  .  .  or"  question — both  an  Alaskan 
and  a  Canadian  route  will  be  needed.  But  a 
Canadian  route  Is  considered  by  experts  to 
be  at  lefist  10  years  away  from  construction, 
and  time  Is  of  the  essence.  We  believe  a  study 
of  a  Canadian  route  has  merit,  because  the 
resources  in  the  Alaskan  and  Canadian  Arc- 


tic will  eventually  require  two  or  more 
pipelines. 

Therefore,  we  support  the  provision  In  S. 
1081  that  establishes  proper  proced\ires  for 
negotiations  with  the  Canadian  government 
leading  to  construction  of  a  second,  later 
route. 

We  recognize  that  full  development  of 
Alaskan  oU  reserves  will  not  solve  America's 
larger  energy  crisis.  The  future  stability  of 
this  country's  economy  requires  immediate 
measures  to  Insure  America's  self-sufficiency 
in  all  forms  of  energy. 

To  meet  this  long-range  need,  we  support 
S.  1383,  Introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  and 
27  other  Senators,  that  would  mobilize  the 
nation's  scientific  and  technological  re- 
sources for  a  10-year,  $20  billion  crash  pro- 
gram to  develop  alternative  energy  sources. 

If  America  does  not  solve  Its  Immediate 
and  long-range  energy  needs,  this  country 
will  be  forced  to  depend  largely  on  foreign 
sources  with  political,  economic  and  national 
security  hazards. 

Without  sufficient  energy  resources  Amer- 
ica wiU  not  be  able  to  meet  its  economic 
and  social  goals,  but  If  the  Congress  acts 
now  it  can  assure  Americans  both  a  better 
environment  and  a  better  life  for  everyone. 


A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago,  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associa- 
tion held  Its  armual  conference  here  In 
Washington  for  the  organizations'  volun- 
teer and  professional  staffs  representing 
more  than  300  State  and  local  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  affiliates.  The  condition 
known  as  cerebral  palsy  Is  usually  ac- 
quired at  birth  and  the  affected  tadivld- 
ual  must  leam  to  compensate  for  his 
developmental  disabilities  over  a  long 
period.  Many  cerebral  palsied  are  able  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  brain  damage  but 
require  some  form  of  life-long  care.  One 
goal  set  by  United  Cerebral  Palsy  in  co- 
operation with  government  is  to  help  the 
developmentally  disabled  find  a  measure 
of  their  own  potential. 

In  connection  with  this  goal  and  the 
conference,  UCP  delegates  signed  what 
I  consider  an  important  document  en- 
titled "A  BUI  of  Rights  for  the  Handi- 
capped." 

Were  the  concepts  expressed  in  this 
bill  of  rights  realized,  millions  of  Amer- 
icans could  lead  totally  new  lives — many 
of  the  same  Americans  who  are  now  un- 
able to  find  aproprlate  Jobs,  adequate 
transportation,  or  suitable  housing.  The 
bill  of  rights  reads: 

A  Bill  of  Rights  fob  the  Hakdicappzd 

PREAMBLE 

"We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  and  that  among  these 
are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Hap- 
piness." 

The  rights  of  the  individual  begin  with 
the  Inherent  right  to  be  bom  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  grow  and  develop  fully  and  to  have 
this  birthright  Insured  by  services  which 
protect  the  embryonic  environment  and  the 
entry  of  the  Individual  into  the  world. 

Those  who  are  denied  this  birthright  or 
who  are  handicapped  by  other  causes  have 
the  right  to  be  assured  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing maximum  growth  and  development  and 
to  enjoy  the  dignity,  respect  and  opportuni- 
ties accorded  all  men  by  the  freedoms  and 
privileges  enumerated  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 
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For  the  handicapped  who  cannot  obtain 
the  rights  of  flrst-claBs  citizenship  for  them- 
selves, society  must  provide,  preserve  and 
protect  the  means  whereby  these  rights  are 
assured  from  earliest  Infancy  throughout 
life.  These  means  form  a  particular  "Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  Handicapped." 

RIGHTS    or    THE    HANDICAPPED 

The  handicapped  Individual  has  the  right 
to: 

I.  Prevention  of  DlsabUlty  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible through  early  detection  of  abnormali- 
ties in  Infancy.  Immediate  and  continuing 
family  guidance,  and  comprehensive  haWP 
Itatlve  services  until  maximum  potentl^  Is 
achieved.  i 

II.  Health  Services  and  Medical  Carel  for 
the  protection  of  his  general  well-being  and 
such  additional  special  services  as  are  re- 
quired  because   of   his   handicap. 

III.  Education  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
which  he  Is  Intellectually  capable,  provided 
through  the  regular  channels  of  American 
education. 

IV.  Training  for  vocational  and  avoca- 
tlonal  pursuits  as  dictated  by  his  talents 
and  capabilities. 

V.  Work  at  any  occupation  for  which  he 
has  the  qualifications  and  preparation. 

VI.  An  Income  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
lifestyle  comparable  to  his  non-handicapped 
peers. 

vn.  Live  How  and  Where  He  Chooses  and 
to  enjoy  residential,  accommodations  which 
meet  his  needs  If  he  cannot  function  In 
conventional  housing. 

Vin.  Barrier  Free  Public  Facilities  which 
Include  buildings,  mass  or  subsidized  alter- 
native transportation  services  and  social, 
recreational  and  entertainment  facilities. 

IX.  Function  Independently  in  any  way 
In  which  he  Is  able  to  act  on  his  own  and 
to  obtain  the  assistance  he  may  need  to  as- 
sure mobility,  communication  and  dally  liv- 
ing activities. 

X.  Petition  social  institutions  and  the 
courts  to  gain  such  opportunities  as  may  be 
enjoyed  by  others  but  denied  the  handl- 
cappned  because  of  oversight,  public  apathy 
or  discrimination. 

XTNITSD    CiStEBKAI,    PALSY    ASSOCIATIONS, 

Inc. 

UCPA  delegates  spent  some  of  their 
time  here  on  Capitol  Hill  talking  with 
many  of  us  about  the  problems  they  know 
on  a  very  personal  level.  In  many  in- 
stances their  own  children  are  cerebral 
palsied  and  their  experiences  with  them 
provide  meaningful  insights  for  all  the 
handicapped,  including  those  who  have 
come  back  from  Vietnam. 

During  one  UCPA  session,  representa- 
tives from  Senators  Randolph,  Cranston, 
Williams,  Kennedy,  Stafford,  and 
Taft's  offices  participated  in  a  simulated 
congressional  hearing,  which  considered 
many  of  the  issues  set  forth  in  the 
"Handicapped  Bill  of  Rights." 

Testifying  for  UCPA  was  Mrs.  Prank 
Church,  Senator  Church's  wife,  who  is 
a  member-at-large  of  the  UCPA 
Women's  Committee.  With  her  were  Mr. 
Frances  P.  Connor,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  special  education.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York; 
Ms.  Sondra  Diamond  and  Ms.  Diana 
Kenderian,  who  are  both  handicapped 
and  have  worked  with  UCPA;  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Eaton,  a  UCPA  vice-president. 
A  second  session  following  the  same 
thematic  materials  included  several  staflf 
members  from  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Secretarj'  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  opened 
the  conference  during  the  Dr.  Meyer 
Perlstein    Memorial    Session    where    he 


stressed  the  need  for  strong  voluntary 
participation  as  exemplified  by  UCPA 
rather  than  an  overreliance  on  govern- 
mental services. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
a  group  of  young  handicapped  persons 
who  held  an  all-night  vigil  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  One  apparent  problem, 
of  course,  was  their  inability  to  visit  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  wheelchairs — a 
condition  which  could  be  solved  with  the 
^jddition  of  a  passenger  elevator  in  one 
of  the  Memorial's  north  chambers.  Their 
stay  at  the  Memorial  was  organized  by 
Disabled  In  Action,  a  group  that  now 
includes  Vietnam  veterans. 

I  commend  the  work  of  both  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations  and 
Disabled  In  Action,  although  separate 
organizations,  for  helping  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  find  a  measure  of 
their  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  a  list 
of  those  who  received  special  recogni- 
tion from  UCPA  for  their  work  in  1972 
on  behalf  of  the  disabled,  and  second,  a 
Ust  of  those  organizations  which  joined 
Disabled  in  Action  during  their  Wash- 
ington vigil  on  May  3,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Those  honored  by  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Associations: 

Dr.  Harry  M.  Zimmerman — recipient  of  the 
UCPA-Max  Welnsteln  Award  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  research  and  clinical  aspects 
of  cerebral  palsy. 

George  J.  Schweizer,  Jr.,  out-going  na- 
tional president,  who  served  UCPA  with  dis- 
tinction for  many  years. 

Colonel  Dale  N.  Engstrom,  presidential 
award,  for  outstanding  service  to  UCP  of 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Senator  Bob  Dole,  governmental  activities 
award,  for  his  active  voice  on  behalf  of  the 
developmentally  disabled. 

Wendell  J.  Brown,  the  Roger  S.  Firestone 
Award,  for  his  life-long  contributions  to 
UCPA  of  Iowa  and  the  national  organization, 
where  he  has  served  as  president. 

Ray  Bluth,  professional  bowler,  who  con- 
tributed his  time  and  talent  to  the  National 
Competitive  Bowling  Tournament  for  the 
Handicapped. 

Dr.  Verda  Heisler,  a  child  psychologist,  for 
her  contributions  to  the  understanding  and 
treatment  of  those  with  cerebral  palsy. 

Those  organizations  which  participated  In 
the  Disabled  In  Action  vigil: 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Organizations  of 
the  Handicapped. 

National  Association  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped. 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

National  Association  of  the  Deaf. 

Council  of  Organizations  Serving  the  Deaf. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc. 

Association  for  Children  with  Learning 
Disabilities. 

National  Association  of  Collegiate  Veterans. 

Spina  Bifada  Association  of  Oreater  New 
Yorlc. 

Physically  Handicapped  Association  of 
Dayton,  Inc. 

Butler  County  National  Association  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped. 

Disabled  In  Action. 


Percy,  and  Randolph — the  American 
Polklife  Preservation  Act.  The  bill  is 
similar  to  S.  1930,  which  I  cosponsored 
in  the  92d  Congress. 

The  act  would  establish  an  American 
Folklife  Center  in  the  Librarj-  of  Con- 
gress, to  promote  studies,  exhibitions, 
and  performances  in  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican folklife. 

I  believe  we  need  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  for  the  folk 
arts — a  vibrant  set  of  experiences  and 
expressions  that  are  basic  to  who  we  are, 
what  we  do,  and  why. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution brought  to  Washington  a  Festi- 
val of  American  Folklife.  It  is  now  an 
annual  event.  Those  that  have  been  to 
the  festival  know  it  as  a  thing  of  magic, 
a  blend  of  bluegrass  musicians  and  In- 
dian sandpainters  and  Ozark  wood- 
carvers,  the  major  arts  of  the  common 
man  brought  together  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  festival  is  made  up  of  people, 
sights,  and  sounds  seldom  found  at  the 
core  of  a  large  city,  and  gradually  dis- 
appearing from  the  face  of  America.  This 
must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

We  have  done  much  for  the  arts  in 
America,  but  not  nearly  enough.  We 
must  recognize  and  act  to  preserve  and 
develop  the  full  spectrum  of  the  resources 
open  to  us. 

There  are  musicians  at  home  in  our 
mountain  valleys,  miles  from  our  major 
symphonies. 

There  are  painters  at  work  in  Amer- 
ican towns,  a  long  way  from  the  great 
urban  galleries. 

There  are  singers  and  dancers  and  ac- 
tors, legions  of  them,  who  will  never  play 
Kennedy  Center. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  American 
Folklife  Preservation  Act  is  so  important. 
It  is  a  simple,  inexpensive  "home  rem- 
edy" for  an  ailing  folk  tradition. 


AMERICAN  FOLKLIFE  FOUNDA-nON 
ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  17  I  cosponsored — with  Senators 
Abourezk.  Brock,  Case,  Cook,  Fulbright, 


SENATOR  STEVENSON'S  STATE- 
MENT ON  EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE 
BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEES  OP  THE 
COMMITTEES  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
executive  privilege  is  a  tangled  and 
timely  subject.  On  April  11,  I  expressed 
some  views  on  executive  privilege  be- 
fore Joint  hearings  of  three  subcommit- 
tees— the  Separation  of  Powers  and  Ad- 
ministrative I»ractlce  and  Procedures 
Subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

My  basic  conclusions  about  this  so- 
called  doctrine  are  that: 

The  Presidential  right  to  "executive 
privilege,"  insofar  as  it  exists  at  all,  is  by 
no  means  so  deeply  rooted  in  law  and 
precedent  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 

Congress,  in  any  case,  has  a  broad 
power  supported  by  the  Constitution,  by 
law  and  precedent,  to  obtain  information 
from  the  Executive. 

Congress  should  define  "executive 
privilege,"  suggest  when  it  might  be  used 
legitimately  by  the  Executive,  and  pro- 
vide procedural  and  substantive  reme- 
dies should  the  Executive  abuse  the  priv- 
ilege. 
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I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  memo- 
randum referred  to  in  the  testimony,  en- 
titled "The  Doctrine  of  Executive  Priv- 
ilege'  be  printed  in  the  Record  after  my 
testimony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  memorandum  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExEcurrvE  ParviLEGE 
Statement  by  Senator  Stevenson  before  the 
Subcommittees  on  Separation  of  Powers 
and  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure, Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations 

I  intend  no  pun  when  I  say  it  Is  a  privilege 
to  appear  before  you  this  morning.  The  sub- 
ject "executive  privilege",  tangled  and  timely 
as  it  is,  deserves  our  earnest  attention. 

I  request  that  an  exhaustively  researched 
memorandum  on  the  Doctrine  of  Executive 
Privilege,  prepared  at  my  request  In  1971,  be 
Inserted  in  the  record  of  these  hearings  at 
an  appropriate  point.  I  hope  that  this  mem- 
orandum— and  my  briefer  testimony — will 
help  to  clear  away  the  tangle  of  myth  and 
outright  misrepresentation  which  obscures 
the  facts  about  the  so-called  Doctrine  of 
Executive  Privilege. 

It  is  President  Nixon's  extraordinary  re- 
liance on  the  doctrine  that  makes  the  ques- 
tion of  Executive  Privilege  timely. 

Last  March  12,  the  President  told  re- 
porters that  "there  were  only  three  occa- 
sions during  the  first  terms  of  my  Adminis- 
tration when  Executive  Privilege  was  In- 
voked anywhere  in  the  Executive  Branch  In 
response  to  a  Congressional  request  for 
Information." 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Administration  in  its  first  term 
Invoked  Executive  Privilege  nineteen  times — 
and  four  of  those  claims  were  made  by  the 
President  himself. 

But  President  Nixon  seeks  not  only  to  In- 
voke the  doctrine  more  often;  he  Is  bidding 
to  expand  it  far  beyond  Its  former  meaning. 
He  claimed  recently  that  not  only  present, 
but  former  members  of  his  staff  "shall  follow 
the  well -established  precedent  and  decline  a 
request  for  formal  appearance  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress." 
What  Is  this  "well-established  precedent"? 
Is  "Executive  Privilege"  well-established 
doctrine,  or  Ill-supported  dogma?  Is  It  part 
of  our  Constitutional  and  legal  fabric — or  a 
phenomenon  more  akin  to  the  Elmperor's  new 
clothes? 

My  exploration  Into  the  background  of  the 
doctrine  yields  up  numerous  facts  which  fly 
In  the  face  of  the  President's  claims.  Let  me 
offer  the  committee  some  of  those  facts.  In 
the  form  of  answers  to  three  basic  questions: 
First,  what  do  the  Constitution  and  Con- 
stitutional history  tell  us  about  Executive 
Privilege? 

In  English  and  American  colonial  practice 
before  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution, 
legislative  bodies  expected  and  received  most 
if  not  all  the  Information  they  requested. 
In  the  English  experience.  Parliament  re- 
ceived what  Information  It  asked  for; 
colonial  legislatures  and  those  of  the  new 
states  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
functioned  as  Investigative  as  well  as  legis- 
lative bodies. 

They  saw  their  investigative  role  as  an  Im- 
portant check  on  uncontrolled  E:xecutlve 
power — the  very  evil  which  played  such  a 
large  part  in  the  desire  of  the  colonies  to 
break  away   from  English   domination. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It 
said  nothing  explicit  that  would  give  the 
Executive  an  absolute  right  to  withhold  in- 
formation from  Congre.ss.  The  Constitution 
assigned  to  Congress  "all  legislative  powers". 
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It  admonished  that  the  President  should 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted." Beyond  that  the  Constitution  dele- 
gated to  the  President  only  certain  specific 
enumerated  powers,  which  certainly  did  not 
Include  any  power  to  withhold  Information 
from  the  Legislative. 

Neither  pre-Constltutlonal  history,  there- 
fore, nor  the  explicit  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, can  be  relied  on  as  granting  the 
Executive  any  explicit  power  to  withhold 
Information. 

What  about  the  Implicit  meaning  of  the 
Constitution — ^the  "Separation  of  Powers" 
doctrine  Implied  by  the  differing  Constitu- 
tional functions  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive? 

I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  the  validity 
of  this  doctrine — Indeed,  I  would  be  among 
the  first  to  assert  that  the  Executive  has 
for  some  time  been  treading  rather  heavily 
on  the  powers  granted  to  the  Congress  under 
the  Constitution. 

But  proponents  of  absolute  or  near-ab- 
solute "Executive  Privilege"  stretch  the  sep- 
aration doctrine  too  far.  They  Interpret  it 
to  mean  that  Congress  cannot  require  the 
Executive  to  produce  documents  and  Infor- 
mation It  requests.  They  argue,  that  where 
dispute  exists,  the  Executive  shall  have  wide, 
if  not  absolute,  power  to  decide  what  shall 
be  withheld  and  what  shall  be  disclosed. 

This  Is  a  weighty  Interpretation  to  hang 
on  few  cryptl-Consrtltutlonal  phrases.  It  is, 
in  effect,  merely  a  claim — a  claim  which  has 
never  been  sustained;  It  finds  no  backing  in 
Constitutional  history  or  the  Constitution 
Itself;  It  has  never  been  ratified  by  statute. 
nor  by  Judicial  declaration. 

President  Nixon  and  Attorney  General 
Klelndienst  are.  In  fact,  torturing  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  into  a  doctrine 
of  uncontrolled  power  for  one  branch  of  gov- 
ernment— power  to  decide  for  Itself  what 
shall  be  disclosed  and  what  shall  be  with- 
held. They  would  do  well  to  recall  the  words 
of  Madison  In  the  49th  Federalist  Paper,  that 
none  of  the  branches  of  government  "can 
pretend  to  an  exclusive  or  superior  right  of 
settling  the  boundaries  between  their  respec- 
tive powers." 

In  fact.  If  Constitutional  history  and  the 
Constitution  Itself  point  in  any  direction.  It 
Is  toward  the  right  of  Congress  to  receive  In- 
formation from  the  Executive.  The  Constitu- 
tion obliges  the  President  "from  time  to  time 
(to)  give  Congress  information  of  the  State 
of  the  Union.  .  ."  Justice  Story  read  those 
phrases  as  a  clear  requirement  upon  the 
President  "to  lay  before  Congress  all  facts 
and  Information  which  may  assist  their 
deliberation.  .  ." 

Second,  If  the  Constitution  provides  no 
firm  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  executive 
privilege,  what  is  its  basis  In  Judicial  prec- 
edent and  statute  law? 

The  memorandum  which  accompanies  my 
testimony  disposes  of  this  question  In  con- 
siderable— and  convincing — detail. 

Let  us  simply  note  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  never  yet  been  confronted  with  a  con- 
flict between  Congress  and  the  Executive  con- 
cerning "executive  privilege" 

In  fact,  the  cases  most  often  cited  to  sup- 
port a  claim  of  Executive  Privilege — BosTce  v 
Comingore  and  U.S.  ex  rel.  Touhy  v  Ragen — 
do  not  constitute  authority  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Executive  has  authority — 
either  absolute  or  discretionary — to  with- 
hold Information  from  Congress.  The  two 
cases  are  simply  not  on  point. 

What  about  the  various  statutes  relied 
upon  by  advocates  of  Executive  Privilege  such 
as  5  U.S.C.  22  and  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure .^ct?  Not  only  do  the.se  statutes  not 
vest  uncontrolled  discretion  In  the  Execu- 
tive to  withhold  Information — they  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  question  of 
Executive  Privilege. 

In  short,  the  legal  precedents  usually 
cited  by  defenders  of  Executive  Privilege  as 


foundations  for  their  claims  actually  provide 
no  such  foundation. 

Third:  If  the  Constitution,  the  courts  and 
the  statutes  provide  no  firm  basis  for  a  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege,  what  about  the 
precedents  of  history? 

Proponents  of  executive  privilege  are  fond 
of  relying  upon  historical  precedents  to  sup- 
port their  position. 

In  his  Mso'ch  12  policy  statement  on  Execu- 
tive Privilege,  for  example.  President  Nixon 
proclaimed  that  "The  doctrine  of  Executive 
Privilege  is  well-established.  It  was  first  in- 
voked by  President  Washington,  and  It  has 
been  recognized  and  utilized  by  our  Presi- 
dents for  almost  200  years  since  that 
time. . ." 

There  are  two  main  Instances  to  which 
Mr.  Nixon  may  be  referring.  In  the  first.  In 
1792,  the  House  of  Representatives  requested 
Information  about  the  abortive  St.  Clair  ex- 
pedition. A  Cabinet  meeting  was  called  to 
consider  the  request,  and  In  the  privacy  of 
the  meeting,  according  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  took  the  minutes,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Executive  ".  .  .  .  ought  to  refuse  those 
(papers)  the  disclosure  of  which  would  In- 
jure the  public." 

But  the  advocates  of  Executive  Privilege 
who  cite  this  Incident,  Including  the  At- 
torney General  yesterday,  fall  to  tell  the 
whole  story.  In  actuality.  President  Wtish- 
Ington  never  made  any  public  assertion  of 
uncontrolled  discretion  to  withhold  docu- 
ments; and  Indeed,  in  the  Instance  In  ques- 
tion, all  documents  were  turned  over  to  the 
House,  Including  those  most  damaging  to 
the  Army's  reputation. 

The  second  Instance  In  the  Washington 
years  seems  equally  Irrelevant.  The  House 
asked  for  i>apers  relating  to  the  Jay  Treaty. 
Washington  declined  to  send  them  on  the 
ground  that  the  constitutional  role  In  the 
treaty-making  process  belonged  to  the  Sen- 
ate, not  the  House.  In  any  event,  he  declared, 
the  papers  had  already  gone  to  the  Senate. 

In  neither  case  did  Washington  withhold 
Information  from  Congress,  and  In  neither 
Instance  did  he  Invoke  something  which 
could  later  be  called  "Executive  Privilege." 

Those  who  cite  "history"  In  their  argu- 
ment for  Executive  Privilege  It  seems  have 
read  history  rather  carelessly — as  carelessly 
as  they  seem  to  have  read  the  Constitution, 
Judicial  decisions  and  the  statutes. 

In  fact,  the  very  phrase  "Executive  Privi- 
lege" is  not  rooted  In  history;  It  Is  a  recent 
Invention.  Historians  are  hard  put  to  find 
Its  use  by  any  President  or  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  Elsenhower  Administration — 
and  even  within  that  Administration  the 
first  use  of  the  phrase  may  be  discerned  in 
about  1958.  It  seems  to  be  a  phrase  created 
out  of  whole  cloth  to  give  a  semantlcally 
respectable  name  to  the  withholding  of  In- 
formation. 

In  1954  Mr.  Elsenhower  asserted  In  a  letter 
to  Congress  the  right  flatly  to  prohibit  all 
executive  employees  from  testifying  or  pro- 
ducing documents,  in  the  Interest  of  "effl- 
clent  and  effective  administration  .  .  ."  He 
was,  to  be  sure,  provoked  by  the  fierslstent 
demagoguery  of  Senator  Joe  McCarthy,  and 
we  who  are  skeptics  about  E^xecutive  Privi- 
lege must  face  responsibly  the  question  such 
demagoguery  raises. 

Such  Executive  statements.  Inriuding 
opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  cannot  be 
considered  a  basis  for  the  validity  of  the 
doctrine;  such  statements  constitute  no  more 
than  the  self-serving  assertion  of  one's  own 
claim  in  a  dispute.  Mr.  Nixon's  statement 
(and  Mr.  Klelndienst 's  yesterday)  are  but 
the  latest  In  a  long  line  of  self-serving  state- 
ments. They  claim  a  great  deal — but  they 
establish  nothing. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  body  of 
support  for  Executive  Privilege  consists  not 
In  the  law  or  history,  but  In  mere  claims  by 
Presidents  and  their  appointees  that  such  a 
privilege  exists.   It    is,   in   short,  a  doctrine 
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created  not  so  much  by  legal  or  Judicial 
deliberation,  as  by  executive  wishing,  con- 
jurlngs  and  speecbmaklng. 

All  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  leads  me  to  two 
conclusions: 

The  Presidential  right  to  "Executive  Privi- 
lege," Insofar  as  It  exists  at  all.  Is  by  no 
means  so  deeply  rooted  In  law  and  precedent 
as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 

Congress,  m  any  case,  has  a  broad  power 
supported  by  the  Constitution,  by  law  and 
precedent,  to  obtain  information  from  the 
Executive. 

That  Congressional  power  exists  to  be  exer- 
cised. Like  other  constitutional  powers,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  "absolute";  certainly 
whatever  information  Congress  seeks  from 
the  Executive  must  somehow  relate  to  the 
legislative  process,  whether  the  subject  be 
new  legislation  or  the  President's  conduct  as 
he  "faithfully  executes  the  Law."  But  Con- 
gress has  a  broad  and  clear  power  to  obtain 
"necessary"  information. 

Until  now  there  has  never  been  an  over- 
whelming need  to  define  legislatively  the 
concept  of  Executive  Privilege.  Even  In  the 
worst  of  previous  confrontations,  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  have  managed  to  ac- 
commodate their  differences.  In  every  con- 
frontation since  President  Wiishington's 
time,  the  Issue  has  been  compromised — or 
one  side  has  been  persuaded  to  back  oflF.  per- 
haps under  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
Georg"  Washington,  for  example,  can  be 
said  to  have  backed  off  during  the  mvestlga- 
tlon  of  the  St.  Clair  expedition:  perhaps  Con- 
gress backed  off  during  the  Elsenhower  years. 

But  the  situation  now  Is  changing.  Con- 
frontations m  which  Executive  Privilege  is 
Invoked  have  been  growing  in  frequency  and 
intensity.  During  the  Eisenhower  Adminis- 
tration, as  we  have  seen.  Executive  Privilege 
was  invoked  no  less  than  34  times  to  with- 
hold Information.  Perhaps  in  those  instances 
the  provocation  was  Intense:  President 
Elsenhower  was  struggling  to  resist  assaults 
by  a  Senatorial  demagogue  In  the  Army- 
McCarthy  hearings  and  their  unhappy  after- 
math. 

TTiere  were  fewer  Invocations  of  the  doc- 
trine during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  years, 
although  President  Kennedy  did  claim  the 
privilege  at  least  once.  But  with  the  first 
Nixon  Administration  there  has  come  mas- 
sive reexpanslon  of  the  use  of  the  privilege — 
and  now  a  bold  effort  by  President  Nixon  to 
broaden  Its  accepted  meaning. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  these  Increasingly 
frequent  and  bitter  confrontations  over  Ex- 
ecutive Privilege  make  It  essential  that  Con- 
gress act  to  clarify  and  define  the  doctrine. 

To  do  so  would  be  not  only  wise  but  Con- 
stitutionally proper,  for  Congress  Is  clearly 
commissioned  by  the  Constitution  to  "make 
all  laws  necessary  and  prop>er  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in 
the  Gtovernment  of  the  United  States.  .  ." 

Congress  can  choose,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
to  legislate  on  Executive  Privilege — to  de- 
fine the  doctrine  more  clearly,  and  to  specify 
the  procedures  which  should  govern  its 
operation. 

It  Is  high  time  we  did  so.  I  say  that  not 
because  I  seek  government  by  confronta- 
tion— but  because  I  seek  to  avoid  It.  If  the 
privilege  is  ctirefully  and  Constitutionally 
defined,  the  confusion  which  now  invites 
conflict  between  branches  uncertain  of  their 
powers  will  diminish.  And  If  the  Congress 
by  claiming  its  power  re-establishes  itself 
as  an  equal  branch  of  the  government,  such 
disputes  win  more  likely  be  resolved  reason- 
ably and  amicably  between  equals. 

In  politics  as  in  physics,  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum.  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise legal  definition  of  Executive  Privilege, 
we  may  expect  the  President  to  rush  in  with 
tangled  and  self-serving  uses  of  it.  If  we 
Ignore  our  power  to  define  the  concept  and 
Ita  proper  limits,  we  can  only  blame  our- 


selves if  the  Executive  acts  as  though  the 
privilege  has  no  limits. 

In  short,  Congress  should  define  "Execu- 
tive Privilege",  suggest  when  it  might  be 
used  legitimately  by  the  Executive,  and  pro- 
vide procedural  and  substantive  remedies 
should  the  Executive  abuse  the  definition 
in  any  instance. 

First  of  all,  I  would  suggest  that  the  pre- 
amble or  policy  section  of  such  a  bill  should 
establish  in  the  broadest  terms  Congress' 
power  to  obtain  Information  from  the  Execu- 
tive. Later  on  In  the  bill,  nsu-rower  limits 
might  be  defined.  But  Congress  should  be 
wary  of  giving  away  any  of  its  legitimate 
Constitutional  power.  The  present  bills  on 
this  subject  do  not  make  sufficiently  clear 
Congrefe'  broad  jKJwer,  they  tend  to  sanctify 
a  right  to  Executive  Privilege,  without  stat- 
ing clearly  and  forthrlghtly  Congress'  con- 
comitant right  to  obtain  information. 

The  bill  should  so  state  that,  as  a  general 
policy,  the  Executive — to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible — should  cooperate  with  Con- 
gress by  giving  Congress  the  Information 
it  seeks.  Similarly,  It  should  also  express, 
as  policy,  that  Congress  will  not  meddle  un- 
necessarily with  the  Executive,  but  will  seek 
only  Information  which  legitimately  relates 
to  the  legislative  process. 

Second,  as  In  Senator  Fulbrlght's  bill  and 
in  Congressman  Erlenborn's  bill — and  unlike 
Senator  Ervln's  resolution — no  one  in  the 
Executive  branch  should  be  given  a  blanket 
exemption  from  appearing  before  Congress. 

Of  course.  Congress  must  use  discretion  in 
calling  White  House  members;  certainly  It 
must  protect  the  Executive  against  the  dep- 
redations of  demagogues.  But  blanket  ex- 
emptions In  the  law  would  give  too  much 
discretion  to  the  Executive. 

Third,  unlike  Senator  Fulbrlght's  bill  (S. 
828)  and  Senator  Ervln's  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  72 ) ,  I  suggest  that  Congress  should  try 
to  define  those  Instances  In  which  Executive 
Privilege  might  properly  be  invoked. 

It  Is  uot  enough  merely  to  allow  the  Execu- 
tive to  claim  the  privilege  and  then  give  Con- 
gress a  procediu^l  mechanism  to  overcome 
the  Executive  should  It  not  agree  with  the 
r»resldent's  claim.  Congress — or  the  Judlci- 
ar>' — may  someday  have  to  decide  whether 
the  privilege  Is  being  properly  tovoked:  we 
should  provide  Congress  and  the  Judiciary 
with  a  clear  standard  by  which  to  make 
those  Judgments. 

I  therefore  would  suggest  that  direct  com- 
munications between  the  President  and  any- 
one in  the  Executive  branch  should  be  pro- 
tected ...  if  the  matters  in  discussion  legiti- 
mately relate  to  aspects  of  public  policy. 
Thus,  If  there  were  questions  In  a  Committee 
hearing  about  Illegal  activities  by  members 
of  the  Executive  branch,  or  questions  about 
campaign  activities  not  related  to  govern- 
mental business,  this  Information  would  still 
be  obtainable  by  Congress — even  if  the  in- 
formation were  contained  In  a  memo  to  or 
from  the  President.  I  can  think  of  no  reason 
why  such  Information,  particularly  Informa- 
tion concemtag  possible  crimes,  should  be 
kept  from  an  Investigating  Congress  and 
hence  from  the  public. 

What  about  other  communications  within 
the  E.xecutlve  branch  on  matters  legitimately 
relating  to  public  policy — communications 
between  Administration  members  that  do 
not  include  the  President,  for  example? 
First  of  all,  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  Invocation 
of  Executive  Privilege  should  be  that  the  in- 
formation Is  protected  from  disclosure  under 
other  Acts  such  as  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  or  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
Then,  where  the  information  Is  so  protected, 
the  President  himself  should  certify  the 
"right  to  withhold"  information  in  these 
cases.  And  this  certification  from  the  Presi- 
dent should  set  out  the  President's  reasons 
for  withholding  the  Information. 

Fourth,  we  should  mclude  procedures  for 


dealing  with  impasaes  over  Executive  Privi- 
lege: 

What  happens  in  the  case  of  a  breakdown? 
Suppose  a  Committee  Chairman  believes,  de- 
spite a  plausible  and  seemingly  legitimate 
claim  of  Executive  Privilege  by  the  President, 
that  his  Committee  simply  must  have  the 
requested  information  if  Congress  is  to  ful- 
fill its  legislative  function? 

In  such  cases,  the  Committee  Chairman 
should  submit  on  the  floor  of  bis  House  of 
Congress,  after  a  majority  vote  of  his  Com- 
mittee, a  resolution  aimed  at  breaking  the 
impasse.  The  resolution  would  state  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate — or  House — that 
the  information  requested  is  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Senate's  (or  House's)  legisla- 
tive or  Investigative  business.  If  the  Senate 
(or  House)  should  not  agree  with  the  Com- 
mittee and  should  defeat  the  resolution  the 
matter  would  be  ended.  If  It  should  uphold 
the  Committee,  however.  Congress  would  be 
acting  in  its  clear  right  to  obtain  information 
as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  or  policy  section 
of  the  bUl. 

What  happens  If  a  witness  from  the  Elxecu- 
tlve  branch  refuses  to  present  himself  to 
Congress  when  called,  even  after  service  of 
a  Congressional  subpoena?  Or  if  the  ques- 
tions posed  of  a  present  witness  by  a  Com- 
mittee are  answered  by  a  claim  of  Executive 
Privilege  which  appears  to  be  Insufficiently 
related  to  a  matter  of  public  policy?  Or 
what  happens  when,  even  after  a  full-fiedged 
floor  resolution  demanding  mformatlon,  the 
witness  refuses  to  answer  on  a  claim  of  Elx- 
ecutlve  Privilege?  What  would  be  Congress's 
remedies? 

Some,  Including  Senator  Ervln  and  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  have  suggested  that  Congress 
resort  to  its  own  remedies — the  contempt 
power;  that  Congress  send  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  out  to  place  the  individual  in  cus- 
tody, arraign  him,  and  try  him — or  have  the 
Courts  try  him — for  contempt  of  Congress. 

This  has  never  been  done.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest that  these  remedies  are  unnecessarily 
contentious  and  possibly  futile. 

Instead,  I  would  suggest  that  Congress  en- 
list the  Federal  Courts.  An  order  or  a  con- 
tempt citation  from  an  impartial  third 
branch  would  certainly  lend  legitimacy  to 
the  claims  of  Congress.  And  certainly  no 
Executive  Is  eager  to  disobey  orders  of  Courts 
and  defy  what  would  then  likely  be  an 
aroused  public  opinion. 

I  suggest  that  Instead  of  startmg  its  own 
contempt  proceedings,  the  respective  House 
of  Congress  could  do  one  of  two  things: 

(1)  It  could  appoint  Its  own  "special  prose- 
cutor;" or, 

(2)  Congress  might  delegate,  per^ps  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
power  to  appoint  a  prosecutor  for  purposes 
of  enforcing  the  law.  Some  authority  for 
this  course  appears  to  reside  in  Article  II, 
Section  2  of  the  Constitution. 

If  the  witness  still  refused  after  the  Courts 
ordered  him  to  appear  before  Congress  or  to 
present  certain  Information — he  would  then 
be  In  contempt  of  Court.  And  If  the  witness 
then  dared  the  Supreme  Court  to  enforce  Its 
order,  then  Indeed  we  will  have  reached  the 
ultimate  breakdown  of  our  government  of 
laws — and  the  ultimate  In  lawlessness  by  the 
Executive. 

We  are  dealing,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  even- 
tualities which  we  hope  will  never  occur.  But 
they  could  occur — and  the  mere  hope  that 
they  will  not  Is  no  reason  not  to  prepare  for 
them.  Indeed,  such  a  procedure  as  I  have  out- 
lined Is  Intended  to  head  off  such  eventual-  ■ 
Ities. 

In  his  testimony  yesterday,  Mr.  Klelndlenst 
expressed  the  hope  that  "mutual  restraint" 
on  both  sides  of  this  question  Is  vital  if  we 
are  to  avoid  disastrous  confrontations  over 
Executive  Privilege. 

I  agree.  But  I  must  point  out  that  the  lack 
of  restraint  which  has  now  Inflamed  the 
issue  is  not  that  of  Congress,  but  of  the  Pres- 
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Ident.  He  has  sought  to  claim  the  privilege 
with  unprecedented  frequency  and  to  stretch 
the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  beyond  all  past 
understanding.  He  has  repeatedly  exceeded 
bis  own  stated  guidelines. 

President  Nixon  once  claimed  that  he 
would  never  use  the  privilege  "as  a  shield 
to  prevent  embarrassing  information  from 
being  made  available."  He  would  invoke  It, 
be  said,  "only  in  those  instances  in  which 
disclosure  would  harm  the  public  interest." 

Yet  repeatedly  he  has  used  the  privilege— 
or  threatened  to  use  it — in  ways  that  con- 
tradict his  words. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Peter  Flanigan's  ap- 
pearance before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
during  the  confirmation  bearings  of  At- 
torney Oeneral.  Klelndlenst; 

In  the  dismissal  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald 
from  his  position  in  the  Pentagon; 

In  the  refusal  by  the  White  House  to  dis- 
close information  about  political  flights 
of  Presidential  appointees  at  government 
expense; 

And  most  recently  In  the  refusal  of  the 
President  to  let  his  staff  tell  what  they  know 
about  the  growing  Watergate  scandal. 

What,  in  each  of  these  cases,  was  the 
purpose  of  evading  testimony  before  Con- 
gress except  to  avoid  embarrassment?  Where, 
in  these  refusals  to  disclose  information,  is 
any  overriding  concern  for  the  public 
interest? 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
President  Nixon's  closest  friends  and 
cabinet  officers,  then  Attorney  Oeneral 
Mitchell,  admonished  critics  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  watch,  "what  we  do,  not  what 
we  say." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  done  so.  And  what  I 
see  convinces  me  that  those  who  truly 
care  about  the  responsible  use  of  Executive 
Privilege,  the  public's  right  to  know  and  the 
preservation  of  our  form  of  government  are 
at  this  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


The  Doctrine  of  Executive  Privilege 
The  doctrine  of  executive  privilege  has  sur- 
faced at  the  height  of  several  national  con- 
troversies, either  expllclty  or  Implicitly,  on 
a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past  months. 
Few  people,  it  can  easily  be  assumed,  under- 
stand what  it  is.  What  Is  at  issue,  however, 
has  great  significance  to  Insuring  accoimt- 
ability  of  the  President  and  the  entire  Execu- 
tive branch  to  the  Congress  and,  ultimately, 
to  fulfilling  the  People's  "right  to  know." 

A.    WHAT    IS    THE    DOCTRINE    OF    EXECUTIVE 
PRIVILEaE? 

Executive  privilege  referred  to  the  right  of 
the  Executive  to  withhold  information  from 
others.  It  Is  most  frequently  thought  of  in 
the  context  of  withholding  Information  from 
the  Congress.  The  privilege  has  been 
asserted  directly  by  the  President  to  prevent 
Information  in  the  form  of  documents  from 
being  disclosed  or  on  behalf  of  Individuals 
within  the  executive  branch  to  prevent  them 
from  testifying  or  being  questioned.  The 
privilege   has   also   been   asserted   by   other 

^^lembers  of  the  executive  branch  on  behalf 

/^  of  themselves  or  subordinates. 

Executive  privilege  has  also  been  referred 
to  as  executive  immunity  or  executive  se- 
crecy, although  It  Is  not  entirely  clear 
whether  the  users  of  these  other  expressions 
have  in  all  cases  Intended  the  same  mean- 
ing as  executive  privilege.  The  evidentiary 
privilege  of  the  Executive  to  withhold  docu- 
ments in  judicial  proceedings  Involving  pri- 
vate parties  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  doctrine  of  executive  privilege.  Neverthe- 
less, the  reasons  underlying  the  rule  of  evi- 
dentiary privilege  may  be  useful  In  establish- 
ing the  scope  of  executive  privilege  since 
they  raise  analogous  (albeit  perhaps  of  dif- 
ferent magnitude)  problems  and  considera- 
tions for  the  courts  In  determining  whether 
information  in  the  control  of  the  Executive 
should  be  revealed  to  the  public. 


B.   WHAT  ASZ  THE   LEGAL  AND   HISTORICAL  BASES 
or  XXZCTTTIVB   PRIVILEGE  T 

1.  Conatitutional  bcues 

The  Constitution  contains  no  explicit 
statement  giving  the  Executive  an  absolute 
right  to  withhold  Information  from  the  Con- 
gress nor  giving  Congress  an  absolute  right 
to  obtain  information  from  the  Executive. 
The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress  the 
general  power  to  legislate,  and  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  ".  .  .  take  care  that  the 
Laws  be  faithfully  executed."  (Article  n, 
section  3.)  Based  on  this  allocation  of  func- 
tions, proponents  of  executive  privilege  fre- 
quently argue  that  since  the  Constitution 
provides  a  system  of  "separation  of  powers." 
it  necessarily  follows  that  neither  branch 
may  interfere  in  the  internal  workings  of 
the  other  and  that  therefore  the  Congress 
may  not  at  will  require  the  Executive  to 
produce  any  and  all  documents  and  to  fur- 
nish information  it  desires.  Such  proponents 
then  conclude  that  the  Executive  has  abso- 
lute discretion  to  determine  what  informa- 
tion and  documents  will  be  released  to  Con- 
gress. As  we  shall  see,  this  conclusion  is 
supported  neither  by  the  Constitution,  con- 
stitutional history,  statutory  provisions  nor 
judicial  declarations  but  only  by  self-serving 
statements  Issuing  from  the  Elxecutive  itself 
and  the  precedents  they  have  established. 

When  the  Constitution  itself  is  silent  on 
a  matter  such  as  this,  resort  must  be  had 
to  constitutional  history  to  determine  what 
was  intended.  A  review  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican colonial  practice  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  clearly  Indicates  that 
legislative  bodies  expected  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  most,  if  not  all,  the  in- 
formation they  requested.  Legislatures  were 
regarded  as  holding  Investigative  as  well  as 
law-making  functions.  Parliament  especially 
considered  itself  entitled  to  Information  con- 
cerning any  area  of  executive  activity,  nota- 
bly. Including  foreign  relations,  and  in  prac- 
tice it  did  m  fact  receive  what  it  asked  for. 
Modeled  after  the  English  experience,  co- 
lonial leglslattires  and  those  of  the  new  states 
under  the  articles  of  confederation  also 
functioned  as  investigative  bodies,  as  a  check 
on  uncontrolled  executive  power  which  had 
in  large  part  been  responsible  for  the  desire 
to  break  away  from  English  control.  On  the 
basis  of  such  history  immediately  nteceding 
the  Constitutional  Convention  IJT  1789,  it 
has  been  persuasively  argued  by  Professor 
Berger  that  Congress  has  the  express  power 
to  act  as  the  "Grand  Inquest."  that  Is,  to 
investigate  the  operations  of  the  Executive 
In  executing  the  laws. 

Constitutional  history  also  reveals  that  the 
Executive,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, did  not  have  the  power  to  deter- 
mine what  information  could  be  kept  secret 
from  the  legislative  bodies.  Since  the  Consti- 
tution only  delegated  to  the  Executive  cer- 
tain specific,  enumerated  powers,  which  did 
not  include  the  power  to  withhold  Informa- 
tion from  the  legislature,  and  since  the  Ex- 
ecutive did  not  have  such  power  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  then  neither 
constitutional  history  nor  the  Constitution 
itself  can  be  relied  upon  as  granting  the  Ex- 
ecutive the  power  to  withhold.  In  fact,  con- 
stitutional history  might  be  relied  upon  as 
confirmmg  an  absolute  right  In  Congress  to 
information  from  the  Executive. 

The  proposition  that  the  Congress  has  a 
right  to  receive  Information  from  the  Execu- 
tive finds  expression  in  the  Constitutional 
obligation  of  the  President  ".  .  .  from  time 
to  time  (to)  give  to  the  Congress  Informa- 
tion of  the  State  of  the  Union  .  .  ."  (Article 
n,  section  3) .  Of  course,  the  key  question 
Is  how  much  Information  does  this  provision 
entitle  the  Congress  to  receive.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  President's  annual  state  of 
the  imlon  message  fulfills  this  constitutional 
obligation.  However,  some  commentators.  In- 
cluding Mr.  Justice  Story,  believe  otherwise. 


Justice  Story,  for  example,  read  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  to  reqiilre  the  President 
".  .  .to  lay  before  Congress  all  facts  and  In- 
formation which  may  assist  their  delibera- 
tion, .  .  ."  Professor  Berger  also  argues  in 
favor  of  a  broad  interpretation  of  this  re- 
quirement as  at  least  a  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary part  of  Congress  mvestlgatlve  func- 
tion. 

2.  Judicial  precedents 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  not 
yet  been  directly  confronted  with  a  conflict 
Ijetween  Congress  and  the  Executive  con- 
cerning a  denial  of  access  to  information. 
However,  several  cases  are  cited  by  advocate* 
of  both  sides  of  the  conflict  as  authority 
for  their  respective  positions.  The  two  cases 
most  often  cited  in  support  of  a  claim  of 
privilege  are  Boske  v.  Comingore,  177  U.S. 
459  (1900).  and  VS.  ex  rel.  Touhy  v.  Haqen, 
340  U.S.  462  (1960).  These  cases,  in  fact,  do 
not  constitute  authority  for  the  proposition 
that  the  Executive  has  either  absolute  or 
any  discretion  to  withhold  information  from 
Congress.  The  Boske  case  held  no  more  than 
that  regulations  promulgated  by  a  depart- 
ment head  ptirsuant  to  6  VB.C.  I  22  (basical- 
ly a  housekeeping  statute,  discussed  below) 
prohibiting  employees  from  releasing  certain 
types  of  Information  were  a  housekeep- 
ing statute,  discussed  below)  valid  be- 
cause the  statute  on  which  they  were 
based  was  valid.  The  Touhy  case  is  the 
latest  Important  case  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  withholding  information.  It  holds  no 
more  than  did  the  Boske  case.  In  fact,  the 
court  explicitly  stated  that  it  was  not  pass- 
ing on  the  question  of  what  privilege  the  de- 
partment head — In  that  case  the  Attorney 
General — might  claim  in  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing; and  did  not  even  refer  to  Congree- 
slonal  proceedings.  Subsequent  to  the  Touhy 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  US.  v.  Rey- 
nolds. 345  U.S.  1  (1952),  which  held  that  a 
department  head  cannot  conclusively  assert 
privileges  to  withhold  documents  but  rather 
it  Is  for  the  court  to  determine  whether  the 
desired  documents  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
produced.  These  and  other  cases  cited  in 
support  of  broad  executive  discretion  in- 
volved requests  for  documents  in  court  pro- 
ceedings involving  private  litigants.  They 
Indicate  that  In  such  proceedings,  executive 
authority  to  withhold  information  is  based 
on  federal  law,  that  is,  5  U.S.C.  {  22,  and  not 
on  the  proposition  urged  on  the  Court  in 
the  Reynolds  case  of  "an  Inherent  executive 
power  which  is  protected  in  the  constitu- 
tional  system   of  separation  of  power." 

3.  Statutory  authority 
Until  1958,  Executive  refusals  to  provide 
information  to  Congressmen  or  committees 
were  not  infrequently  based  on  one  of  sev- 
eral statutes,  usually  section  22  of  Title  5 
U.S.C.  It  provided: 

"The  head  of  each  department  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  law.  for  the  government  of  his  depart- 
ment, the  conduct  of  Its  officers  and  clerks, 
the  distribution  and  performance  of  Its  busi- 
ness, and  the  custody,  use,  and  preservation 
of  the  records,  papers,  and  property  apper- 
taining to  It." 

Both  the  Touhy  and  Boske  cases  discussed 
earlier  hold  that  the  statute  Is  a  housekeep- 
ing measure;  that  Is.  Its  purpose  was  to  per- 
mit centralization  of  discretion  with  respect 
to  decision  making  concerning  requests  for 
documents.  Nevertheless,  executive  depart- 
ments continued  to  rely  on  that  statute  in 
refusing  Information  to  Congress.  The  hid- 
ings of  the  Touhy  and  Boske  cases  do  not 
support  such  a  conclusion.  Indeed  it  seems 
bizarre  to  rely  on  a  statute  passed  bi/  Con- 
gress as  authority  for  denying  Congress  ac- 
cess to  departmental  records.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  legislative  history  of  that  act  or 
of  any  other  In  this  field  which  indicates  an 
Intention  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  >-leld 
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any  right  In  It  to  demand  Information  from 
the  depEU'tments. 

In  order  to  clarify  Its  position.  Congress 
added  the  following  sentence  In  1958:  "This 
section  does  not  authorize  withholding  In- 
formation from  the  public  or  limiting  the 
availability  of  records  to  the  public."  This 
amendment  makes  even  more  clear  the  lack 
of  Congressional  Intent  to  promulgate  a 
statute  designed  to  act  as  a  shield  against 
Inquiry.  Certainly  if  the  general  public  is  not 
to  be  denied  information  on  the  basis  of  the 
statute,  neither  should  be  the  Congress.  It  la 
dlflacult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
statute  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  executive  privilege,  let  alone  that  It  does 
not  vest  uncontrolled  discretion  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  withhold  information.  The  same 
must  be  said  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  and  other  statutes  relied  upon  by 
advocates  of  executive  privilege. 
4.  Historical  precedents 

Proponents  of  a  substantial  right  of  execu- 
tive privilege  also  rely  upon  historical  prece- 
dents to  support  their  position.  They  cite  in- 
cident of  executive  refusals  to  yield  informa- 
tion to  Congress  or  of  firm  statements  by 
Presidents,  supported  by  opinions  of  Attor- 
neys General,  which  purport  to  set  forth  the 
extent  of  the  doctrine.  These  are  weak  bases 
for  their  position.  In  some  instances,  the 
statements  relied  on  have  frequently  been 
taken  out  of  context,  either  textual  or  his- 
torical, and  consequently  overemphasize  the 
extent  of  the  conflict  at  hand  or  the  extent 
of  the  claim.  For  example.  President  Wash- 
ington is  usually  considered  to  have  early 
and  clearly  asserted  the  right  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  withhold  information,  based  on  notes 
taken  by  Jefferson  of  a  Cabinet  meeting 
called  to  discuss  the  request  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  information  relating 
to  the  abortive  St.  Clair  Expedition.  In  those' 
notes  Jefferson  Indicates  that  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Executive  ".  .  .  ought  to  refuse  those 
(papers)  the  disclosure  of  which  would  In- 
jure the  public."  However,  it  is  seldom  re- 
vealed by  advocates  of  the  privilege  that 
Washington  made  no  public  assertion  of  un- 
controlled discretion  to  withhold  documents, 
and  indeed,  in  the  Instance  in  question,  all 
documents  were  turned  over  to  the  House, 
including  those  most  damaging  to  the  Army's 
reputation.  In  other  instances  in  which  the 
privilege  has  been  asserted,  careful  research 
by  Professor  Berger  has  shown  that  peculiar 
circumstances  were  Involved  which  weaken 
the  validity  of  citing  such  Instances  as  sup- 
port for  the  doctrine. 

Perhaps  the  most  absolute  assertion  of  the 
privilege  made  by  a  President  was  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Elsenhower  to  Congress  in 
1954.  He  asserted  the  right  flatly  to  prohibit 
all  executive  employees  from  testifying  or 
producing  documents,  in  the  Interests  of 
"...  efficient  and  effective  administration 
.  .  ."  This  is  a  long  leap  from  the  necessity 
to  guard  only  the  most  secret  or  confidential 
papers  if  the  public  interest  so  required.  It 
Is  necessary  to  recall,  however,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Elsenhower  made  this 
assertion.  Elsenhower  sent  this  message  to 
Congress  at  the  height  of  the  Army-Mc- 
Carthy conflict  (a  topic  which  must  be  faced 
squarely  by  opponents  of  executive  privilege 
In  answering  arguments  of  the  possibility  of 
abuse  of  uncontrolled  Congressional  powers 
of  Inqulrj)  after  a  long  period  of  silence  on 
the  subject  prior  thereto. 

Furthermore.  Executive  statements.  In- 
cluding opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  can- 
not Justifiably  be  considered  as  a  basis  for 
asserting  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  since 
they  constitute  no  more  than  the  self-serv- 
ing statement  of  one's  claim  In  a  dispute. 
It  Is,  of  coiirse,  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  Invariably  sup- 
ports the  broadest  claim  of  privilege  asserted 
at  any  given  period.  The  most  noteworthy 
opinion  Is  the  Memorandum  written  by  At- 


torney General  Rogers  during  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  a  work  remarkable  appar- 
ently for  the  amount  of  Incorrect  research 
relied  on  to  reach  insupportable  conclusions. 

In  recent  years,  the  doctrine  of  executive 
privilege  has  been  asserted  sparingly.  In 
fact.  President  Kennedy  drastically  curtailed 
the  assertion  of  the  privilege  and  issued  a 
statement  to  the  Executive  branch  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  allow  its  assertion  only 
in  one  instance. 

President  Johnson  similarly  announced 
that  he  would  "not  permit  subordinates  to 
claim  executive  privilege  to  withhold  govern- 
ment Information  from  the  Congress"  but 
that  the  claim  would  "continue  to  be  made 
only  by  the  President." 

Although  It  Is  perhaps  too  early  to  draw  a 
comparison,  it  would  appear  that,  whereas 
vmder  Kennedy  and  Johnson  the  doctrine  of 
executive  privilege  may  have  been  on  the 
wane,  it  appears  with  Nixon  to  be  waxing 
again. 

In  sununary,  there  appears  to  be  little,  if 
any.  constitutional.  Judicial  or  statutory 
basis  for  the  doctrine  of  executive  privilege. 
Why  then  has  the  doctrine  emerged  and 
continued  to  have  vitaUty?  In  part.  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  fact  of  Its  continued 
occasional  assertion  by  the  Executive  and 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
front the  Executive  by  challenging  such  as- 
sertion. The  mere  assertion  of  the  privilege, 
of  course,  does  not  make  It  legally  Justified. 
However,  the  more  one  hears  a  statement 
and  the  longer  such  statement  continues  to 
go  unchaUenged,  the  more  likely  Is  one  to 
believe  that  such  statement  is  valid.  So  it 
appears  to  be  with  executive  privilege.  In 
addition  to  the  bare  assertion  of  the  doctrine, 
from  time  to  time  self-serving  statements 
have  been  Issued  by  the  Executive,  for  ex- 
ample, the  opinions  of  Attorneys  General. 
Not  surprisingly,  if  these  statements  or  opin- 
ions, however  ill-founded  they  may  be,  are 
not  effectively  challenged,  they  will  inevi- 
tably lend  further  support  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  and  will  become  part  of  a 
folklore  which  is  ultimately  accepted  as 
truth. 

In  part,  the  doctrine  may  also  continue 
to  have  vitality  by  reason  of  Its  acceptance  by 
some  Congressmen  as  a  sound  doctrine.  There 
are  no  doubt  many  Congressmen  who  believe 
that  the  Executive  should  have  the  right  to 
deprive  them  of  information  and,  therefore, 
ultimately  deny  the  public  of  the  "right  to 
know."  To  what  extent  this  attitude  might 
be  mixed  or  confused  with  the  erroneous 
belief  that  the  President  does  have  this  right 
rather  than  should  have  this  right  Is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say. 

C.    SHOULD   THERE   BE  A    DOCTRINE   OF   EXECTTTTVI 
PRrVlLECE? 

Assuming  that  there  Is  no  legally  compel- 
ling basis  for  the  doctrine  of  executive  privi- 
lege, nevertheless  should  there  be  a  doctrine 
on  grounds  of  policy  or  practical  considera- 
tions and.  If  so,  what  should  Its  scope  be? 
1.  Policy  considerations 

Congress  has  a  rather  clear  constitutional 
"right  to  know",  and  It  has  an  even  clearer 
"need  to  know"  much  information  to  which 
only  the  Executive  has  access  If  Congress  is 
to  fulfill  Us  constitutionally  established  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Unlimited  or  even  significant  executive 
discretion  to  withhold  Information  from  the 
Congress  hinders  Its  abUlty  to  carry  out  its 
constitutionally  delegated  powers,  particu- 
larly those  of  enacting  laws  and  controlling 
appropriations.  Without  accurate  and  com- 
plete Information  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  It  has  passed.  Congress 
would  be  unable  properly  to  assess  their  ef- 
fectiveness In  accomplishing  the  desired 
goals,  executive  branch  abuses  In  admlnls- 
tratloH  could  be  and  in  fact  have  been  cov- 
ered up — for  example,  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal,  discovery  of  which  interested  persons 


in  the  executive  branch  successfully  resisted 
for  several  years.  In  addition,  the  location  of 
power  over  the  purse  strings  was  deliberately 
placed  In  a  branch  other  than  that  which 
was  to  spend  funds.  In  order  again  to  mini- 
mize abuse  and  indiscretion. 

Congress  should  be  fully  informed  of  the 
manner  of  execution  of  the  laws.  It  should 
therefore  have  access  to  Information  and 
dociiments  in  the  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive, whether  secret  or  not.  The  mere  classi- 
fication of  a  document  as  "confidential"  or 
"classified"  by  some  lower  echelon  executive 
official  should  not  affect  the  right  of  Congress 
to  be  Informed.  Certainly  the  collective  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  In  running  the  gov- 
ernment requires  that  it  be  informed.  There- 
fore, the  ultimate  decision  concerning  Con- 
gressional access  to  Information  should  not 
be  vested  in  the  executive  branch. 

If  the  Executive  is  entitled  to  withhold 
Information  from  the  Congress  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  Congress  is  not  fully  Informed  as  to 
the  actions  and  plans  of  the  Executive,  the 
dangers  of  Increasing  concentration  of. gov- 
ernmental power  within  the  executive  branch 
becomes  significant.  It  was  precisely  this  type 
of  concentration  which  drafters  of  the  Con- 
stitution feared  and  sought  to  prevent 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Congress 
sufficiently  empowered  by  the  Constitution 
to  check  such  power.  Of  course,  history  has 
seen  the  enormous  growth  of  the  executive 
branch,  both  in  size  and  power,  with  little  or 
no  parallel  growth  in  the  Congress.  Even 
within  the  executive  branch  there  has  oc- 
curred an  extraordinary  concentration  of 
policy  making  within  the  White  House  staff 
Itself.  In  the  meantime,  the  Congress  has 
assumed  an  Increasingly  less  significant  role 
In  determining  the  destiny  of  this  country. 
This  trend  is  inevitable  if  Congress  is  denied 
the  necessary  Information  it  needs  to  effec- 
tively participate  In  national  policy-making 

One  glaring  consequence  of  this  develop- 
ment is  our  present  deep  military  and  eco- 
nomic Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  ex- 
panded and  administered  largely  without  giv- 
ing full  Information  to  Congress.  In  spite  of 
frequent  demands  by  it  to  be  Informed  In 
order  to  be  able  competently  to  exercise  Its 
power  to  raise  and  maintain  an  army  and  to 
declare  war. 

The  recent  revelations  concerning  the 
"Pentagon  Papers"  underscore  the  enormity 
of  consequences  to  the  nation  of  a  decision 
which.  In  fact,  was  made  by  a  very  limited 
group  of  people  who  were  apparently  the  only 
ones  with  access  to  the  available  information. 
The  fortuitous  circumstances  surroun-Jlng 
the  publication  of  the  "Pentagon  Papers" 
highlights  the  need  for  the  Congress  to  have 
a  clearly  established  right  to  such  Informa- 
tion. The  access  of  the  Congress  (and  ulti- 
mately that  of  the  people)  should  not  de- 
pend on  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  alone.  Such  rights,  as  the  recent 
incident  showed,  can  only  be  of  value  If  some 
individual  gains  access  to  such  Information  • 
and  is  able  to  pubUshlt.  To  ensure  that  the 
public's  "right  to  knov^;*  and  the  Congress' 
"right  to  know"  (which,  of  course  Is  even 
more  compelling  than  tbfe  public's)  do  not 
depend  upon  such  fortuities.  Congress'  right 
to  obtain  Information  from  the  Executive 
must  be  firmly  established. 

2.  Practical  Considerations 

A  number  of  practical  considerations  have 
been  raised  by  advocates  of  executive  priv- 
ilege to  support  the  denial  of  access  of  the 
Congress  to  certain  Information.  It  has  been 
argued  that  to  make  information  of  a  "top 
secret"  nature  pertaining  to  military  or  diplo- 
matic decisions  or  plans  available  to  the 
Congress  is  tantamount  to  broadcasting  it  to 
the  world,  it  being  assumed  that  there  are 
Congressmen  more  interested  in  promoting 
their  careers  than  In  promoting  the  national 
welfare.  This  Is  possible,  but  it  Is  perhaps 
equally  possible  that  certain  employees  of 
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<  the  executive  branch  also  cannot  be  trusted 
with  Information  crucial  to  the  national  se- 
curity. Furthermore,  practical  experience  In 
Great  Britain  shows  that  legislative  bodies 
are  capable  of  keeping  secret  information 
secret  (although  one  does  have  the  feeling 
that  the  British  are  still  a  little  bit  more 
civilized  than  we  Americans) .  It  has  also  been 
argued  that  permitting  the  Congress  access 
to  Information  from  the  executive  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  to  require  members  of  the 
executive  branch  to  give  testimony  and  an- 
swer questions  will  lead  to  Inefficiencies  In 
the  operation  of  the  Executive.  This  argu- 
ment, needless  to  say,  is  without  much  merit 
considering  the  policy  considerations  In- 
volved. Finally.  It  has  been  argued  that 
members  of  the  executive  branch  and  its 
advisors  will  be  reluctant  in  the  future  to 
express  their  views  freely  to  the  President 
and  to  put  them  In  writing  for  fear  of  hav- 
ing to  make  these  views  available  to  the  Con- 
gress and  possibly  the  public.  It  would  -jeem 
that  any  person  who  is  reluctant  to  have  his 
views  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  Congress  or, 
perhaps  subsequently,  the  public,  perhaps 
has  not  sufficiently  considered  and  substan- 
tiated his  views  to  Justify  any  audience  what- 
soever, much  less  that  of  the  President  who 
might  make  a  major  policy  decision  based 
on  such  views. 

3.  Proper  scope  of  executive  privilege 
Policy  considerations  based  upon  the  na- 
tional security  arguably  Justify  some  limita- 
tions on  the  public's  access  to  Information 
from  the  Executive  and,  conceivably,  the  Con- 
gress' access.  The  enunciation  of  a  limita- 
tion based  on  such  a  policy  consideration 
was  attempted  by  certain  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  New  York  Times 
decision.  A  similar  formulation  Is  perhaps 
Justified  In  Imposing  limitations  on  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  information. 

Whether  an  analogous  formulation  to 
limit  Congress"  right  to  information,  albeit 
more  limited  in  scope,  can  be  Justified  Is  a 
difficult  question.  Assuming  that  there  Is 
some  Justification  based  on  national  security 
considerations,  perhaps  these  can  best  be 
satlsfled  by  imposing  no  limitation  on  the 
Congress'  ultimate  access  to  information,  but 
rather,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some,  merely 
limiting  such  access  to  a  selected  group  of 
members  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
matters  of  "top  secrecy". 

Senator  Fulbrlghfs  bUl  concerning  execu- 
tive privilege  sets  very  little  limitation  on  the 
Executive's  power  to  assert  the  privilege.  The 
bill  grants  to  the  President  the  absolute 
power  to  assert  executive  privilege  on  behalf 
of  a  member  of  the  executive  branch  with 
the  only  limitation  that  he  do  so  personally 
and  In  writing.  This  bill  would  prevent  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  branch  other  than  the 
President  from  asserting  the  privilege  on 
their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  others  and 
thereby  would  eliminate  Indiscriminate  and 
frequent  resort  to  the  privilege.  In  practical 
terms,  the  President  is  apt  to  be  reluctant  to 
permit  use  of  the  privilege  If  he  knows  he 
must  bear  personal  responsibility  before 
Congress  for  such  assertions.  However,  it 
would  probably  not  reduce  significantly  the 
"chilling"  effect  which  the  threat  of  the 
Presidents  assertion's  of  the  privilege  at  any 
time  will  have  on  the  Congress'  eagerness  to 
request  information.  Furthermore,  this  bill 
would  merely.  In  effect,  codlfv  the  practice 
of  self-restraint  which  had  been  adopted  at 
'«^st  by  President  Kennedy  and  perhaps  by 
President  Johnson  and  In  no  way  would 
limit  the  absolute  discretion  which  the  Pres- 
ident now  exercises  over  withholding  Infor- 
mation. At  the  very  least,  the  bUl  should 
seek  to  reduce  this  unfettered  discretion  by 
limiting  the  President's  privilege  to  withhold 
only  information  which,  to  use  a  phrase 
adopted  by  several  of  the  Justices  In  the 
recent  New  York  Times  case.  If  released  would 
present  "a  direct.  Immediate  and  Irreparable 


damage  to  our  nation  or  Its  people."  (Justice 
Stewart)  The  most  serious  defect  of  Pul- 
brlght's  bin  Is  that  it  would  clearly  establish 
by  statute  the  right  of  executive  privilege 
and,  in  so  doing,  would  legitimate  a  right 
which,  as  Indicated  euller.  It  Is  not  at  all 
clear  the  President  ever  had. 

Perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  executive 
privilege  problem  could  be  outlined  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  The  Executive  and  the  Congress  should 
be  made  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  of  executive  privilege  has  question- 
able legal  bases. 

(b)  Such  an  awareness  would  hopefully 
lead  to  elimination  of  the  above  described 
"chilling"  effect  upon  the  Congress'  eager- 
ness to  seek  information  and  would  reduce 
substantially  the  Executives  unwillingness 
to  provide  such  Information. 

(c)  Accordingly,  both  the  Executive  and 
Individual  members  of  the  Congress  would 
be  inclined  to  be  taken  into  each  others 
confidences  on  an  informal  basis  and  the 
necessary  flow  of  Information  could  be  estab- 
lished. 

(d)  In  this  way,  direct  confrontations  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Executive  could 
be  avoided  and  the  necessity  of  "flood- 
lighted" Congressional  hearings  would  be 
reduced.  The  result  would  be  a  much  more 
meaningful  exchange  of  Information  than  Is 
ever  likely  to  occur  In  the  highly  charged 
and  less  than  candid  atmosphere  of  Con- 
gressional hearings. 
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HEALTH  CARE  AND  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S BUDGET 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
distressed  to  note  that  health  research, 
health  care  and  health  manpower  devel- 
opment programs  do  not  now  have  the 
high  priority  they  had  5  years  ago.  This 
fact  Is  clear  to  anyone  who  examines  the 
Federal  budget  and  sees  the  curtailment 
or  severe  reduction  of  Federal  support  for 
manpower  development  or  other  cate- 
gorical programs.  It  becomes  even  more 
glaring  when  one  reads  the  mail  sent  to 
Members  of  Congress  each  day  by  con- 
stituents who  will  be  affected  by  the  cuts 
proposed  by  President  Nixon  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  pointed 
to  a  $3  billion  Increase  In  total  health 


spending  in  next  year's  budget — as  if  to 
refute  those  who  warn  of  massive  cut- 
backs. That  claim  is  highly  misleading. 
What  increases  there  will  be,  virtually  all 
of  them,  are  increases  in  medicare  and 
medicaid — increases  passed  by  Congress 
over  the  President's  protests.  These  in- 
creases are  financed  out  of  trust  funds— 
not  general  revenue.":,  /. 

The  truth  is  that  the  administration 
is  seeking  cutbacks,  not  expansions,  in 
health  care,  health  research,  and  health 
education. 

The  administration  asserts  that  its 
proposed  changes  in  health  programs  will 
result  in  eflBciency,  rationality  and  bet- 
ter management  across  the  board.  I  have 
my  doubts. 

If  that  were  true,  all  of  us  certainly 
would  welcome  the  idea.  Surely  it  is  true 
that  the  multiplicity  of  programs  in  the 
last  decade  brought  confusion.  Certainly 
there  have  been  cases  of  mismanage- 
ment. You  will  find  nowhere  in  the  Con- 
gress— in  either  party — any  champions 
of  mismanagement  and  waste.  But  we 
must  recognize  all  these  claims  about 
efficiency  and  rationality  for  what  they 
are :  Promises  and  pretenses. 

It  seems  likely  to  me,  as  I  survey  ad- 
ministration proposals  for  program 
transfers,  for  wholesale  cuts  in  some  pro- 
grams, for  starvation  funding  of  others 
and  total  wipeouts  of  still  others,  that  all 
these  changes  could  result  in  a  period 
of  major  uncertainty  and  confusion — 
even  chaos.  Waste  and  inefficiency  can 
result  not  only  from  building  programs 
up  too  rapidly— but  from  tearing  them 
down  with  too  much  haste.  I  would  be 
more  sanguine  about  the  administra- 
tion's plans  in  the  health  field  if  I  saw 
more  evidence  of  the  scalpel — and  less 
of  the  wrecking  ball. 

What  is  at  stake,  quite  beyond  grants 
and  programs,  is  a  fundamental  idea  that 
is  now  under  attack.  It  Is  the  idea  that 
decent  health  care  should  be  a  right  for 
all,  and  not  a  privilege  for  the  few. 

I  am  not  talking  about  socialized  medi- 
cine, or  nationalizing  dental  care  or 
some  such  Utopian  scheme.  I  am  talking 
simply  about  the  idea  which  undergirded 
every  major  piece  of  health  legislation 
that  has  been  written  and  enacted  in  re- 
cent years,  an  idea  that  grows  quite  nat- 
urally out  of  our  fundamental  Amerl— ^» 
can  belief  in  equality  of  opportunity  and 
a  decent  life  for  all. 

To  many  of  us,  that  seems  almost  a 
self-evident  proposition — especially  in  a 
land  as  rich  and  capable  as  oure.  Yet, 
among  the  political  ideas  we  live  by,  the 
proposition  is  only  a  fledgling.  It  was  first 
stated  with  true  regularity  and  real  con- 
viction only  in  the  past  decade,  when  a 
committed  President  and  a  willing  Con- 
gress started  clearing  away  the  unfin- 
ished agenda  of  the  New  Deal. 

It  was  only  in  the  past  decade  that 
the  idea  of  decent  health  care  and  dental 
care  as  a  right — and  health  education 
and  manpower  programs  to  guarantee 
that  right — received  solid  support  from 
President,  Congress,  and  the  Federal 
Government  alike. 

The  emergence  of  that  idea,  and  of 
Federal  support  for  it,  did  not  happen 
by  coincidence — and  could  not.  They 
happened  because  the  American  people 
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accepted  and  believed  and  were  willing 
to  support  that  idea.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  still  accept  and  believe  In  and 
support  that  idea. 

But  for  the  time  being,  their  leaders 
In  the  White  House  and  the  Federal  de- 
partments do  not  give  that  Idea  very 
high  priority. 

They  may  pay  Upservice  to  it.  They 
may  make  perfimctory,  political  nods  in 
the  direction  of  that  idea.  But  nothing 
in  their  actions  or  their  programs  gives 
reason  to  believe  that  they  put  a  very 
high  priority  on  the  idea  of  good  health 
as  a  right — or  on  health  care,  health  re- 
search, or  health  manpower  development 
to  guarantee  that  right. 

The  funds  obligated  for  mental  health 
training  in  fiscal  year  1973  were  approxi- 
mately $99  million:  the  estimated  obli- 
gations for  fiscal  year  1974  are  $72.4  mil- 
lion. The  total  mental  health  care  out- 
lays, including  expenditures  for  the  ex- 
piring community  mental  health  centers, 
was  $377.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
will  be  $307.5  million  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

Grants  for  research  and  training  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  have  also 
been  subjected  to  the  hatchet.  NIH  re- 
search fellowships  received  $37  million 
In  fiscal  year  1973.  and  the  1974  estimates 
are  $32.1  million.  In  NIH  training  pro- 
grams, the  cuts  are  more  substantial — 
from  $112.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1973  to 
$99.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Funding 
for  nursing  programs  is  expected  to  drop 
from  $115  million  in  fiscal  year  1973  to 
$47  million  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Finally. 
I  note  there  will  be  no  categorical  fund- 
ing whatsoever  for  programs  in  allied 
health  professions  and  public  health 
training. 

Mr.  President,  administrators  of  grad- 
uate schools,  faculty  members  of  health 
Institutions  and  health  service  consumers 
of  all  ages  have  expressed  to  me  their 
concerns  about  the  adverse  effects  of 
these  cuts. 

In  July  1969.  President  Nixon  told  a 
news  conference  that  the  Nation  faced  a 
massive  crisis  in  health  care  and  that  un- 
less we  did  something  In  the  next  2  or 
3  years,  we  would  have  a  breakdown 
of  our  medical  care  system.  Those  3 
years  are  now  over,  and  we  can  see 
no  evidence  that  the  President  is  trying  to 
alleviate  the  crisis.  We  must  Investigate 
not  only  the  causes  and  cures  of  diseases, 
but  also  the  means  for  getting  those  cures 
to  the  people.  We  must  not  appropriate 
money  for  research  without  increasing 
the  funds  for  training  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  improving  our  facilities  for 
delivery  of  health  care. 

Mr.  President,  the  elderly  are  expected 
to  bear  a  greater  share  of  the  costs  of 
their  hospital  bills;  podiatrists  see  their 
profession's  Federal  grants  cut  to  a 
greater  extent  than  other  health  profes- 
sions. Many  others  fear  the  deemphasis 
of  Federal  assistance  for  health.  Mem- 
bers of  my  staff  and  I  have  met  with 
representatives  of  mental  health  pro- 
grams, hospitals,  nursing  schools,  medi- 
cal schools  and  schools  of  public  health. 
In  their  behalf,  and  most  of  all.  in  be- 
half of  the  sick.  I  deplore  the  Prestdent's 
brutal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  REFORM 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  ordered  reported  a  bill  to  set  overall 
spending  limits  for  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns. Attached  to  that  bill  is  an  amend- 
ment to  create  an  lndef>endent  Federal 
Elections  Commission  to  not  only  moni- 
tor campaign  spending,  but  to  enforce 
the  law  as  well.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
text  of  this  amendment  substantially 
tracks  the  language  of  my  own  bill  to 
create  such  a  Commission,  S.  1094. 

WMAL  Radio,  here  in  Washington,  re- 
cently endorsed  this  proposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Campaign  FrNANciNC  Reform 

Aroused  by  the  Watergate  scandal.  Con- 
gress appears  to  be  In  a  mood  to  enact 
tougher  campaign  spending  legislation. 

A  host  of  reform  bills  has  been  Introduced. 
We  look  with  favor  on  one  sponsored  by 
Republican  Senators  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Charles  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

It  would  create  a  blue-ribbon  federal  elec- 
tions commission  empowered  to  investigate, 
subpoena,  and  prosecute.  It  would  also  es- 
tablish a  central  place  where  financial  cam- 
paign disclosure  reports  could  be  sent,  thus 
eliminating  the  present  procedure  whereby 
reports  can  be  filed  in  numerous  places. 

No  one  underestimates  the  difficulties  in- 
volved In  getting  campaign  reforms  Insti- 
tuted. 

Indeed,  before  April  7.  1972.  the  effective 
date  of  a  strict  new  federal  law.  the  only  re- 
lated law  on  the  books  was  one  dating  to 
1925. 

Susan  King,  of  an  independent  citizens' 
group  that  lobbied  for  three  years  to  get 
the  1972  reforms  enacted,  thinks  the  climate 
Is  right  this  year  for  further  reforms. 

She  said,  "It's  discouraging  that  it  takes  a 
scandal  to  produce  reform,  but  that's  a 
healthy  sign — it  means  the  system  does  re- 
act to  abu.se." 

Americans  should  Insist  that  Congress 
tighten  controls  over  campaign  spending.  In 
so  doing.  Congress  can  help  mend  the  fabric 
of  trust  in  government,  which  has  been  so 
ruthlessly  torn  by  events  surrotinding 
Watergate. 


SENATOR  STEVENS  SPEAKS  OUT 
FOR  NO  FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recently  my 
able  colleague  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of 
Alaska  spoke  about  the  merits  of  S.  354. 
the  National  No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Act, 
before  750  Avis  representatives  at  their 
1973  international  meeting  in  San  Diego. 
Senator  Stevens  has  long  been  the  lead- 
ing proponent  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  of 
S.  354  and  its  predecessor  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress; in  fact  it  is  Senator  Stevens  who 
first  publicly  advocated  the  Federal 
standards  approach  to  bring  about  re- 
form of  the  present  auto  insurance  tort 
system  mess.  Senator  Stevens'  remarks 
before  the  Avis  people  are  most  worthy  of 
our  consideration  as  we  go  into  the  final 
days  of  no-fault  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee;  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Annxtal  Avis  Licenskk  Meftino,  San  Dixoo, 
Calit.,  April  30.  1973 — Tm  Stkvens,  VS. 
Senator  for  Alaska 

It  la  a  pleasiire  to  be  with  you  and  thank 
you  for  extending  to  me  the  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  the  very  current  and  impor- 
tant issue  of  no-fault  motor  vehicle  insur- 
ance. Since  I  am  an  Alaskan  Senatory^op« 
you  will  not  object  If  I  also  comme^o^^e 
energy  situation  in  the  United  Stat 

My  cosponsorshlp  of  S.  354,  the  National^ 
No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  and 
my  co-chalrmanshlp  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Committee  for  Effective 
No-Fault,  make  it  clear  that  I  support  the 
position  that  the  time  for  enactment  of 
soiuid  no-fault  legislation  has  come. 

The  fact  that  Avis,  Inc.  has  taken  a  sup- 
portive position  for  this  legislation  and 
through  its  representatives  In  Washington. 
D.C.  has  actively  worked  for  the  passage  of 
S.  354  Is  most  commendable.  This  Is  further 
evidence  of  the  responsible  positions  that 
Avis  takes  In  the  national  business  commu- 
nity. Bud  Morrow  having  been  at  Harvard 
Law  School  when  I  was  there,  and  knowing 
Bill  McPlke's  service  In  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration, I  know  they  are  providing  Avla 
with  superior  leadership,  as  your  company 
moves  into  a  stronger  position  In  the  auto- 
mobile rental  and  leasing  industry. 

In  March  1971.  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, at  the  direction  of  the  congress 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-313,  published  the 
results  of  its  comprehensive  study  and  Inves- 
tigation of  the  existing  compensation  system 
for  auto  accident  losses.  The  perspective  of 
the  study  was  a  national  one,  concerned  with 
the  nationwide  system  of  auto  accident  com- 
pensation and  Its  performance.  As  you  may 
know,  the  study  conclusions  point  out  that 
the  existing  system  of  accident  reparations  is 
costly,  inequitable,  irrational  and  slow  to 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  necessarily 
make  use  of  it. 

It  is  costly,  returning  less  than  fifty  cents 
of  every  insurance  premium  dollar  to  injured 
persons.  It  Is  inequitable,  denying  recovery  to 
two  out  of  three  accident  victims.  It  is  irra- 
tional In  Its  distribution  of  benefits  to  those 
eligible  for  them,  overpaying  those  with  losses 
of  less  than  $500  by  an  average  of  4V2  times 
actual  loss  while  imderpaylng  those  with 
losses  of  more  than  $25,000  by  an  average  % 
actual  loss.  It  Is  slow,  forcing  the  average 
claimant  to  wait  16  months  for  his  compen- 
sation. 

The  tort  liability  Insurance  system  com- 
pensates only  those  completely  free  Irom 
"fault"  in  auto  accidents.  Determining  fault 
Is  a  time-consuming  process  that  eats  up  25 
cents  of  your  auto  Insurance  premium  dollar 
in  Investigative  and  legal  costs,  and  wastes 
an  average  of  17  percent  of  our  civil  court 
Judges'  t'.me.  Automobile  accident  cases  In 
some  Jiirlsdictions  take  almost  six  years  to 
come  to  trial.  The  dilemma  which  faced  the 
Congress  in  light  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  study  has  re- 
sulted in  S.  354.  a  bill  which  would  provide 
the  American  citizen  the  gruarantee  of  faster 
compensation  for  Injuries  Incurred,  more 
complete  benefits  for  Insurance  dollars  ex- 
pended, and  a  uniformity  of  coverage  for 
those  who  travel  throughout  the  United 
States  by  motor  vehicle. 

Avis  representatives  know  national  Inter- 
state automobile  travel  Is  Increasing  to  the 
point  where  every  automobile  owner  and 
driver  and  passengers  niust  be  concerned 
with  the  tyTJe  and  amount  of  protection 
which  will  be  provided  them  if  they  are  in- 
volved in  a  serious  automobile  collision  and 
Injuries,  particularly  in  a  state  other  than 
their  own.  S.  354  establishes  minimum  fed- 
eral standards  for  state  legislation  so  that  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  victim  may  be  ade- 
quately compensated  for  his  Injuries  and 
not   be  forced  to  accept   Inadequate  settle- 
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ments.  Inconsistent  state  tort  remedies,  and 
unreasonable  expjense  and  delay  in  securing 
benefits  for  Injuries  incurred. 

My  contribution  to  S.  354  was  the  section 
on  minimum  federal  standards.  I  believe, 
basically,  that  the  states  can,  and  will  enact 
responsible  no  fault  legislation  when  state 
legislators  realize  that  we  will  act  if  they  do 
not. 

The  Intent  of  S.  354  Is  to  delegate  the  task 
of  insurance  regulation  to  the  individual 
states  rather  than  the  federal  government. 
80  that  additions  to  these  minimum  stand- 
ards may  be  tailored  in  the  most  effective 
way  possible  to  the  needs  of  the  various 
states.  By  providing  for  this  type  of  creative 
Interaction  between  state  governments  and 
the  federal  government,  the  massive  auto 
accident  reparations  problem  which  pres- 
ently faces  auto  accident  victims  throughout 
the  United  States  will  be  afforded  a  dual 
solution  by  state  legislation  consistent  with 
an  overall  national  plan  to  Improve  the 
safety,  protection,  and  recovery  by  all  motor 
vehicle  accident  victims. 

There  are  aspects  of  this  legislation  with 
which  I  hope  you  are  familiar.  S.  354  provides 
for  payment  to  accident  victims  by  the  vic- 
tim's own  insurance  company  without  regard 
to  fault  for  unlimited  reasonable  medical  care 
and  other  reasonable  direct  remedial  treat- 
ment. It  provides  for  the  reimbursement  of 
loss  of  earned  income  up  to  $1000  per  month 
to  a  mlnlmimi  total  of  $25,000,  and  covers 
replacement  services  subject  to  such  reason- 
able limits  as  a  State  might  Impose. 

A  rather  controversial  aspect  of  this  legis- 
lation is  the  provision  for  the  abolition  of 
tort  liability  except  in  situations  where  an 
accident  causes  death,  significant  perma- 
nent Injury,  serious  permanent  disfigure- 
ment, or  more  than  six  months  of  complete 
Inability  of  the  Injured  person  to  work  In  an 
occupation.  In  these  situations,  damages  for 
non-economic  detriment,  such  as  pain  and 
suffering  or  loss  of  companionship,  would  be 
recoverable. 

As  I  stated,  I  have  consistently  favored  the 
principle  that  the  Individual  states  are  more 
appropriately  able  to  govern  their  affairs  than 
the  federal  government,  but  In  the  area  of 
attempting  to  solve  the  national  no-fault  In- 
surance problem,  state  legislatures,  to  date, 
have  failed  to  act  as  we  In  Congress  felt  they 
would. 

To  date  17  states  have  enacted  some  form 
of  auto  Insurance  legislation.  Ten  state  leg- 
islatures, Mass.,  Florida.  Connecticut,  N.J., 
Michigan,  New  York.  Kansas.  Utah,  Nevada! 
and  Hawaii,  have  adopted  no  fault  laws  which 
meet,  in  whole  or  In  part,  all  of  the  elements 
of  the  guidelines  suggested  In  the  Final  Re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Michigan  and  New  York  have  approved  ef- 
fective no-fault  laws  which  significantly  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  seriously  Injured 
by  virtue  of  their  high  medical  benefit  pro- 
visions. The  Michigan  law,  subject  to  tech- 
nical modifications,  Is  the  only  one  which 
meets  all  of  the  national  standards  set  forth 
in  S.  354.  S.  354  Is  Congress'  reaction  to  this 
Inaction  by  the  states. 

The  basic  national  problem  of  motor  ve- 
hicle accident  reparations  relates  to  the  fact 
that  no-fault  legislation  changes  a  concept  of 
liability  for  Injuries — one  we  received  from 
the  common  law — that  the  party  at  fault  was 
liable  for  damage  he  caused.  As  we  change 
that  concept  to  one  of  no-fault  with  a  mo- 
torist insuring  his  car  and  Its  occupants,  we 
contemplate  that  a  no-fault  system  will  ap- 
portion the  Insurance  proceeds  now  dedicated  • 
to  the  adjudication  of  fault  to  those  who  are 
not  covered  under  the  fault  concept.  The  re- 
sults should  be  less  crowded  courts  and  less 
burden  upon  the  welfare  and  public  assist- 
ance rolls  because  of  catastrophic  Injuries 
beyond  the  ability  of  auto  accident  victims 
to  finance  when  they  were  at  fault. 

As  a  former  trial  lawyer.  I  have  heard  the 
opposition  of  members  of  my  profession — but 


I  cannot  support  the  position  which  holds 
that  litigation  when  no  one  really  wins  Is 
In  the  public  interest.  Where  significant 
llabUlty  exists  litigation  for  liability  In  ex- 
cess of  the  minimum  payments  required 
would  be  In  order  under  S.  354.  But,  our 
goal  must  be  for  the  automotive  transporta- 
tion system  to  provide  reparations  to  anyone 
injured  thru  Its  use — when  that  occurs,  and 
I  believe  It  wUl  through  responsible  state 
action  which  meets  federal  standards,  we 
will  have  arrived  at  a  new  milestone  In 
legislative  achievement. 

Another  national  problem  presently  which 
Is  coming  Into  focus  Is  that  of  our  dwindling 
supply  of  energy  in  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  delivered  bis  Message  on  Energy 
to  the  Congress  on  April  17.  His  Message 
acknowledges  that  America  Is  presently  fac- 
ing a  vitally  Important  energy  challenge 
which  could.  If  present  trends  continue,  de- 
velop Into  a  serious  energy  crisis.  To  me  the 
present  energy  crisis  is  critical,  now  and 
many  of  us  In  Congress  feel  that  the  United 
States  must  ttim  to  Its  domestic  sources  of 
energy  to  preserve  the  security  which  we 
presently  hold  In  the  world  of  International 
affairs. 

This  year  you  wUl  witness  the  beginning 
of  our  energy  crisis  as  automobile  consum- 
ers, including  Avis,  face  gasoline  shortages. 
The  shortages  you  will  hear  about  this  year 
wUl  occur  because  of  a  shortage  in  refinery 
capacity.  No  new  refineries  have  been  buUt 
In  the  United  States  in  five  years.  It  would 
take  a  long  time  to  detail  the  reasons  for 
those  shortages,  but  basically  they  relate  to 
the  tax  advantages  Involved  and  to  the  en- 
vironmental delays — and  In  some  cases — 
absolute  opposition  to  refinery  construction. 
Domestic  consumption  of  oil  is  now  about 
16  million  barrels  per  day.  Domestic  produc- 
tion Is  11  mUllon  barrels  per  day.  Obviously 
we  require  the  Importation  of  5  mUllon  bar- 
rels per  day  and  demand  Is  doubling  every 
seven  years,  but  our  production  Is  not.  It 
is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  domestic 
production  of  available  oil  under  current 
policies  Is  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  de- 
mands. Alaska  has  about  half  of  the  poten- 
tial oil  reserves  and  60%  of  the  potential 
gas  deposits  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  significant  source  of  domestic  oil 
which  exists  in  the  U.S.  is  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska — and  it  could  be  developed 
In  about  three  years.  As  you  may  know,  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System  is  being  de- 
layed by  a  suit  brought  by  several  environ- 
mental groups.  In  that  case,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  In  Washington,  D.C.  has  delayed 
ruling  upon  the  environmental  challenges 
until  Congress  changes  an  old  law  regarding 
the  right-of-way  width  for  the  pipeline. 

Legislation  to  remedy  this  legal  restriction 
Is  being  considered  by  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  this  week. 
Now,  you  may  be  saying,  what  has  this  to  do 
with  us — a  good  question. 

As  our  nation  becomes  Increasingly  aware 
that  we  are  too  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
of  petroleum  resources.  It  wUl  look  to  do- 
mestic potential.  The  North  Slope  Is  but 
the  first  major  deposit  to  be  proven  In 
Alaska.  We  have  significant  potential  in  13 
other  sedimentary  basins — most  of  which  are 
at  tidewater  or  offshore  Alaska.  This  poten- 
tial wUl  be  most  readily  available  to  Ameri- 
can markets  if  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  is 
built  now.  This  pipeline  will  deliver  our 
North  Slope  oil  to  Valdez  for  transship- 
ment to  U.S.  ports  by  U.S.  super  tankers. 
Those  tankers  will  also  be  required  for  trans- 
portation of  Alaska's  future  oil  discoveries. 
Many  argue  that  our  oil  should  be  carried 
through  Canada  by  pipeline  to  the  Midwest. 
If  that  route  were  used,  we  would  not  de- 
velop the  suF>er  tanker  fleet  now  that  we 
will  need  for  future  oil  deliveries.  Further- 
more, the  gas  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  will 
go  through  Canada  to  the  Midwest — but, 
that  gas  cannot  be  developed  until  the  oU 


Is  utilized  because  It  Is  soluble  gas  which 
will  be  produced  with  the  oil.  In  other  words. 
North  Slope  gas.  which  the  Midwest  needs 
to  maintain  Its  industrial  base.  wUl  be  seri- 
ously delayed  if  the  oil  pipeline  goes  through 
Canada — at  least  four  years  delayed. 

Alaska  has  the  capability  to  supply  oUi 
to  the  Southern  48  states  to  prevent  an  \m-| 
reasonable  reliance  on  foreign  sources — In 
time,  we  will  look  to  coal  gasification,  oil 
shale,  the  tar  sands,  geothermal  energy  and, 
of  course,  nuclear  energy  to  meet  our  In- 
creased demands.  As  of  today,  however,  only 
one  new  source  of  energy  Is  readUy  avail- 
able— that  Is  from  our  49th  State — ^my 
home — Alaska. 

With  yonr  support  of  S.  354,  Avis  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  try  harder  becatise  auto 
accident  victims  will  not  be  forced  out  of 
the  automobile  market  becatise  they  recover 
less  than  the  benefits  they  shoiUd  be  receiv- 
ing for  their  Instu-anoe  premium  dollar.  We 
In  Alaska,  are  now  required  to  try  harder  to 
convince  the  rest  of  the  United  States  that 
we  know  how  to  recover  and  transport  our 
oil  and  gas  resources  without  injury  .to  our 
environment.  In  time,  hopefuUy,  we  will 
both  be  Number  One — you  In  your  field — and 
Alaska  In  producing  energy  resources  to  meet 
America's  needs. 


RETAILING   AND   GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  recently  had  called  to 
my  attention  an  address  entitled  'Re- 
tailing and  Government  in  the  Seven- 
ties." which  was  given  earlier  this  month 
to  the  American  Retail  Federation's  an- 
nual meeting  here  in  Washington. 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Edward  S.  Don- 
nell.  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Montgomery  Ward  and  a  former 
member  of  the  federation's  board  of  di- 
rectors. Drawing  on  that  background,  he 
urged  retailers  to  adopt  consumer  ad- 
vocacy policies  so  that  they,  as  business- 
men, could  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  helping  to  solve  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  Issues  of  our 
entire  environment. 

I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
find  the  approach  outlined  by  Mr.  Don- 
nell  to  be  of  significant  interest.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
address  "Retailing  and  Government  in 
the  Seventies" : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Retailing  and  Government  in  the  1970's 
(By  Edward  S.  Donnell) 

I've  been  asked  to  talk  with  you  tonight 
about  government  and  retaUlng  In  the  70's. 
My  remarks  are  addressed  to  the  interrela- 
tionships of  government  and  retailing,  first, 
with  regard  to  consumerism,  and  second 
with  regard  to  certain  broader  issues  our 
society  faces. 

No  industry  Is  In  a  better  position  to 
exert  the  kind  of  responsible  business 
leadership  that  Is  needed  to  cope  with 
these  issues  than  we  are.  We  are  a  $180  Ml- 
lion  dollar  a  year  industry,  making  up  38.9% 
of  the  gross  national  product.  We  have 
1,763,000  retail  outlets  dispersed  In  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet  In  the  country  and 
points  In  between. 

We  employ  11,400.000  people.  We  are 
closer  to  the  people  of  the  country  than 
any  other  Industry.  We  are  tuned  to  their 
needs,  wants,  problems,  fears,  and  hopes. 
No  other  group  is  as  sensitive  as  we  are  to 
developments  affecting  broad  segments  of 
the  population. 
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within  a  matter  of  hours,  we  can  get  a 
rundown  on  the  economics  of  the  smallest 
and  most  remote  areas  of  the  country. 
Through  customer  contact,  through  com- 
puters, through  telephone  surveys,  we  can 
keep  our  finger  on  customer  buying  by  the 
week,  or  by  the  day.  Or,  If  we  deem  It  nec- 
essary, by  the  last  two  hours. 

As  we  entered  the  late  sixties,  we  sud- 
denly found  people's  expectations  were  ex- 
ceeding our  performance  capability.  The 
consumer  bill  of  rights — to  be  Informed — 
to  be  safe — to  choose  and  to  be  heard — 
became  a  reality. 

Most  of  us  became  fully  aware  that  our 
business  can  only  be  as  good  as  the  envi- 
ronment In  which  we  operate,  and  I  mean 
total  environment — economic,  social,  and 
political  as  well  as  physical  and  ecological. 

With  regard  to  consumerism  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  government  legislation,  regula- 
tion. Investigation  and  litigation  that  has 
bit  us  to  date,  if  past  is  prologue,  we're  in 
trouble  for  the  rest  of  the  70's. 

And  past  is  prologue  and  we  are  In  trouble 
for  the^est  of  the  TO's.  However,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  that  trouble,  and  the  degree 
to  which  we  can  convert  trouble  Into  oppor- 
tunity wlU  be  largely  up  to  us. 

The  April  Issue  of  Fortune  indicates  the 
depth  of  the  problem  In  an  article  entitled 
"The  Legal  Explosion  has  Left  Business 
Shell-Shocked."  This  article  covers  the  geo- 
metrically exploding,  often  conflicting. 
State,  county  and  municipal  regulations  we 
all  must  comply  with.  It  also  covers  the  re- 
sulting rapid  rise  in  litigation  that  has 
driven  legal  expenses  and  exposures  right 
through  the  celling. 

In  the  Securities  regulation  field,  lawsuits 
filed  in  the  past  6  years  In  Federal  district 
courts  have  increased  400%,  reaching 
2,000  in  1972  alone.  During  the  70's  we 
may  expect  that  security  regulation  stand- 
ards will  be  more  demanding  and  that  legal 
expenses  for  compliance,  and  damages  and 
other  penalties  for  non-compliance  will  be 
more  costly. 

Lawsuits  on  environmental  issues  have 
doubled  in  the  recent  past  to  268  cases  in 
1972.  In  our  industry  the  International 
Council  of  Shopping  Centers  recently  called 
a  special  session  to  discuss  possible  effects  of 
pollution  controls  on  future  expansions. 

Lawsuits  on  Fair  Employment  practices 
have  begun  to  mushroom — over  1,000  in  1972 
alone.  Settlements  with  the  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Commission  in  cases  charging  discrimi- 
nation against  women  and  minorities  has 
Important  implications  for  retailing  in  the 
70's.  It  is  a  fact  that  labor  intensive  retailing 
has  historically  been  one  of  the  better  pro- 
viders of  Job  opportunities,  training  and 
advancement  for  minorities  and  other  dis- 
advantaged persons.  Despite  this  I  can  offer 
no  more  useful  advice  to  anyone  tonight 
than  to  make  certain  that  our  own  houses 
are  completely  in  order.  Equal  employment 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  is  so  vitally 
Important  to  our  achieving  a  cohesive  society 
that  we  must  give  this  matter  the  highest 
priority. 

Truth  In  Lending  legislation  and  regula- 
tions put  us  all  on  one  fair  and  reasonable 
standard  in  keeping  our  customers  accurately 
Informed  as  to  the  terms  of  consim:ier  credit. 

I  can  only  hope  that  those  few  states  which 
have  Imposed  credit  rate  ceilings  below  the 
roughly  break-even  monthly  service  charge 
rate  of  l'/j%  will  soon  realize  that  to  drive 
credit  rates  to  an  uneconomic  level  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  extend  credit  to  those  who 
need  it  most.  In  addition,  it  often  forces 
retailers  to  raise  the  cash  price  of  some 
merchandise  to  help  absorb  credit  costs,  an 
increase  which  hurts  all  citizens  of  those 
States.  We  expect  consumer  credit  issues  will 
continue  with  us  on  the  Federal  and  State 
level  the  remainder  of  the  70's. 

Product  safety  is  now  covered  in  a  new 


Federal  law  and  the  new  commission  and 
staff  tire  a  reality.  Thus,  greater  effective 
emphasis  will  be  put  on  product  safety  for 
the  rest  of  the  70's. 

Advertising  substantiation  has  become  a 
major  focus  of  consumerism  in  the  recent 
past  and  will  be  receiving  even  greater  atten- 
tion during  the  rest  of  this  decade.  Growing 
emphasis  on  warranties-guarantees  Indicates 
this  activity  also  is  likely  to  be  the  subject 
of  required,  fuller,  more  uniform  disclosure 
in  the  near  future. 

If  we  can  take  a  leaf  from  Europe's  recent 
experience,  perhaps  the  most  important 
change  we  will  see  during  the  next  8  years 
will  be  the  extent  to  which  government  tries 
to  impose  rising  standards  of  clear  informa- 
tion disclosure  on  product  performance,  prod- 
uct life  and  even  product  content. 

How,  the  nature,  extent  and  fairness  to  all 
concerned  of  these  rising  standards  of  con- 
sumer service  is  in  significant  p{urt  up  to  us. 
Past  is  prologue  in  this  realm,  too.  We  have 
learned  that  where  we  simply  oppose  in  toto 
a  new  consumer  bill  or  regulation  our  Impact 
on  Its  final  content,  its  degree  of  reasonable- 
ness for  all  concerned,  \ts  degree  of  prac- 
ticality, is  usually  very  limited.  We  have  also 
learned  that  where  we  actively  participate  in 
the  digging  and  dialogue  that  must  go  into 
the  creation  of  an  effective,  truly  useful  new 
law  or  regulation,  our  Impact  is  far  more 
constructive. 

For  business  to  always  oppose  whatever 
consumers  or  their  representatives  propose, 
strains  the  credibility  of  our  public  state- 
ments that  for  us  the  consumer  always  comes 
first.  Selective,  well  reasoned  support  for  cer- 
tain consumer  legislation  proposals,  even  if 
not  ideal,  will  do  much  to  enhsmce  our  pros- 
pects for  fair  and  reasonable  government 
regulations  during  the  rest  of  the  70's,  as  well 
as  the  prospects  for  eliminating  altogether 
the  need  for  further  regulations  in  certain 
areas. 

We  have  not  only  the  opportunity  but  the 
legislation  to  demonstrate  the  leadership  that 
we're  capable  of  in  the  area  of  consumerism. 
All  of  us  here  tonight  have  been  and  can  In- 
creasingly become  consumer  advocates.  For  32 
years  In  retailing  I've  regarded  the  customer 
as  my  real  "boss,"  and  I  know  you  feel  you 
have  the  same  boss.  Or,  here  in  Washington, 
we  might  say  the  same  constituency. 

We  are  a  highly  competitive  Industry.  All  of 
us  have  been  observing  and  evaluating  the 
same  trends,  the  same  forces.  In  the  same 
marketplace.  Consequently,  I  know  we  agree 
that  in  this  fast-moving  Industry,  the  retailer 
who  is  not  a  sincere  practitioner  of  con- 
sumerism simply  is  not  going  to  survive.  We 
are  the  most  knowledgeable  and  demanding 
customers  in  history.  In  fact  all  of  us  here 
tonight  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
educating  them  and  raising  their  expecta- 
tions over  the  years. 

If  you  will  forgive  one  note  of  American 
History  close  to  home.  It  was,  I  believe,  the 
need  for  consumer  protection  that  prompted 
Aaron  Montgomery  Ward,  a  century  ago.  to 
break  the  back  of  "Caveat  Emptor" — "Buyer 
Beware" — with  his  new  promise  to  America's 
consumers — "Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or 
Your  Money  Back."  Today,  you  can  see  con- 
sumer advocacy  in  action  as  American  re- 
tailers and  our  suppliers  expend  billions  of 
dollars  in  market  research,  product  develop- 
ment, quality  control,  product  safety,  pro- 
tective packaging.  Informative  labeling  and 
computerized  merchandising  distribution 
systems.  We  are  providing  the  American  pub- 
lic with  the  mo6t  efficient,  responsible  and 
protective  marketing  system  in  the  world. 

Yet,  we  believe  It  can  be  further  Improved. 

Because  of  this  belief  we  have  supported 
such  consumer  legislation,  as  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  Bill,  truth-ln-lendlng. 
Warranty /Guarantee,  and,  of  course.  The 
Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  which  we  all 
support. 

But  far  more  important  than  this  Is  re- 


tailing's  overall  commitment  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  consumer  to  be 
Informed,  to  be  safe,  to  choose  and  to  be 
heard  through  cur  industry's  support  of  the 
President's  National  Business  Council  for 
Consumer  Affairs. 

The  Council,  chaired  and  co-chalred  by 
Tom  Brooker,  Chairman  of  Wards  Executive 
Committee  and  Don  Perkins  of  Jewel  Tea 
has  been  the  work  of  over  100  Chief  Execu- 
tive otBcers  of  the  nation's  leading  com- 
panies. Their  unstinting  dedication  has  pro- 
duced council  guidelines  covering  these  key 
areas — Packtiging  and  Labeling.  Product 
Safety,  Advertising  and  Promotion,  Guaran- 
tees and  Warranties,  Tire  Infiatlon  and  the 
Consumer,  Credit  and  Related  Terms  of  Sale, 
and  Consumer  Complaints  and  Remedies. 

The  guidelines  are  tough,  but  we  all  can 
and  should  live  by  them  because  they  en- 
compass the  specific  consumer  protection 
principles  to  which  we  all  subscribe. 

However,  because  voluntary  guidelines  can 
be,  and  sometimes  are,  ignored  by  a  few  com- 
panies to  the  detriment  of  all  the  others, 
there  Is  a  move  afoot  to  recommend  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  hold  public 
hearings  on  those  parts  of  the  guidelines 
which  are  suitable  as  substantive  rules.  This 
would  be  a  prelude  to  their  adoption — after 
all  the  responsible  inputs  have  been  re- 
ceived— as  official  PTC  standards.  Such 
standards  will  be  more  comprehensive,  effec- 
tive, and  fair  and  reasonable  to  all  concerned, 
than  many  government  regulations  currently 
In  effect  or  under  consideration. 

Moreover,  they  will  give  the  force  of  law  to 
the  voluntary  product  of  thoughtful  and 
committed  bxislness,  government  and  con- 
sumer leaders  at  a  time  when  our  nation 
badly  needs  to  develop  a  positive  consensus 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people.  We  there- 
fore support  this  move. 

Consumerism  is  only  one  phase  of  the  total 
environment  that  determines  the  overall 
health  of  our  national  economy  and  society. 
Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
broader  issues. 

President  Nixon  has  sent  a  new  interna- 
tional trade  bill  to  Congress.  He  has  asked 
for  the  authority  over  the  next  five  years  to 
negotiate  new  trade  agreements  including 
authority  to  decrease  or  Increase  tariffs  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  with  other  nations.  Where 
required  to  protect  the  U.S.  national  interest, 
U.S.  tariffs  can  be  raised.  Where  appropriate, 
U.S.  tariffs  can  also  be  lowered  In  order  to 
get  similar  tariff  reductions  from  other  na- 
tions in  order  to  boost  Job-creating  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Such  reductions  would  be  phased  over 
a  period  of  years. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  need  to  have 
the  tools  with  which  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  severe  market  disruption  stemming 
from  rapid  increases  of  Imports.  Of  special 
importance  it  recognizes  the  need  to  provide 
more  extensive  and  effective  adjustment  as- 
sistance than  heretofore  to  American  work- 
ers when  Imports  become  a  substantial  cause 
of  unemployment.  It  is  not  fair  for  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  American  workers  to 
bear  the  cost  of  the  substantial  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  from 
maintaining  an  open  world  economy.  And, 
properly  legislated  and  administered,  adjust- 
ment assistance  can  be  of  far  greater  benefit 
to  American  workers  than  higher  tariffs  or 
more  quotas. 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to  fight 
infiatlon  which  particularly  taxes  the  Amer- 
ican worker — oxir  cxistomer.  The  President's 
new  trade  bill  Is  aimed  at  helping  with  this 
vital  fight  by  assuring  that  American  busi- 
ness stays  strong  and  vigorous.  It  deserves  our 
strong  support.  We  believe  fair  competition 
from  abroad  will  keep  us  on  our  toes  and 
also  provide  our  customers  with  the  broadest 
possible  choice  of  goods  from  anywhere  in 
the  world — a  responsibility  retailing  has  his- 
torically carried  out. 

On  the  Inflation  front  our  role  as  mass 
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merchandisers  is  to  provide  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  public  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
This  we  will  continue  to  do  to  the  best  of  our 
abilities.  The  fact  that  we  are  one  of  the 
most  competitive  sectors  in  the  entire  VS. 
economy  guarantees  that  we  will  not  fail  to 
do  our  share. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  overall  health  of 
our  economy  through  1974  and  anticipate 
that  the  retail  industry  will  establish  record 
sales  and  profits  in  both  of  these  years,  by 
providing  our  customers  with  better  quality 
goods  and  services  representing  better  values. 

I  wovild  like  to  turn  now  to  another  en- 
vironmental area  that  affects  us.  That  is  the 
matter  of  social  concern.  Retailers  must  do 
their  part  to  help  in  solving  the  problems 
of  the  inner  city,  of  minorities,  of  poverty,  of 
unemployment,  etc.  Now,  that's  quite  a  big 
order  even  for  retailing. 

Nevertheless,  retailing  Is  in  an  especially 
good  position  to  help.  The  successful  retailer 
of  the  future  must  be  as  adept  in  helping  to 
find  solutions  to  these  problems — as  he  Is 
at  providing  goods  and  services.  We  in  retail- 
ing obviously  have  neither  the  resources  nor 
the  talents  to  be  the  sociological  fixers  of 
the  future.  However,  we  can  lend  a  strong 
helping  hand.  As  I  said  earlier  we  are  one  of 
the  best,  most  labor-intensive  sources  of  em- 
ployment, training  and  advancement  for  mi- 
norities and  other  disadvantaged  persons  in 
the  country.  And  we  constantly  strive  and 
often  succeed  at  finding  new  less  expensive 
ways  of  getting  quality  goods  and  services 
to  the  public — a  thrust  of  special  importance 
to  lower  income  persons  and  families. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  energy,  however,  that 
I  feel  we  may  have  our  gravest  long-term 
problem — and  retailing  right  now  has  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  help  cope  with  this 
growing  national  crisis. 

The  nation's  demand  for  energy  is  exceed- 
ing our  present  resources.  Although  there  is 
and  will  be  continuing  debate  as  to  how  best 
to  cope  virith  this  crisis,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  not  only  are  the  days  of  flagrant  dis- 
regard for  use  of  our  energy  resources  gone, 
but  that  we  had  better  begin  approaching 
this  matter  on  a  basis  not  dissimilar  to  a 
war-time  footing.  And  I  am  not  known  as 
an  alarmist.  But  this  time,  the  numbers- 
known  to  all  of  you — speak  for  themselves. 

As  you  know,  the  energy  problem  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  our  balances  of  trade.  Of- 
ficial estimates  are  that  the  $7  billion  a  year 
we  are  now  paying  for  overseas  oil  will  rise 
to  $25  billion  by  1985  and  furthw  compovmd 
this  growing  problem  of  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 

Consumption  of  energy  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem that  cannot  be  solved  by  government 
regulation  alone.  Voluntary  action  through 
education  and  cooperation  is  central  to  any 
successful  effort.  Again,  we  in  retailing  are 
in  an  ideal  position  to  exert  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership with  manufacturers  and  consumers 
that  will  get  the  Job  done.  I  urge  all  of  us  in 
retailing  to  undertake  a  major  effort  to  give 
more  information  to  consumers  about  com- 
parative efficiencies  of  various  appliances  In 
terms  of  energy  consumption  and  dollar  sav- 
ings. It's  up  to  the  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers to  get  the  Job  done  starting  right  now, 
before  it's  too  late.  And  I  repeat,  the  analogy 
to  wartime  is  not  misplaced. 

We  must  be  seen  and  heard  more  often  as 
advocates,  trying  to  convert  into  workable 
reality  what  otherwise  would  be  impractical 
dreams.  We  should  do  our  best  to  see  that 
other  businessmen,  including  our  own  sup- 
pliers, live  up  to  their  promises  and  take  full 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  their 
actions. 

In  closing,  may  I  suggest  that  It  is  time 
we  assumed  a  leadership  role  In  helping  meet 
the  total  needs  of  our  customers.  They  are 
looking  to  us  for  more  than  goods  and  serv- 
ices. They  want  help  with  their  economic 
well  being,  with  their  life  styles,  with  wise 


use  of  the  national  resources  that  are  im- 
portant to  future  generations. 

I  submit  to  you  that  we  can  help  our  cus- 
tomers and  in  doing  so  further  strengthen 
the  competitive  mstrketplace  that  is  so  vital 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

Retailers  thrive  on  challenges.  I'm  opti- 
mistic we  will  respond  effectively  to  these 
problems. 


TAXATION  WITH  REPRESENTATION 
ANALYSES— THE  PETROLEUM  IN- 
DUSTRY'S TAX  BURDEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  October  1971, 1  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  some  information  on 
the  Federal  income  taxes  paid  by  the 
major  oil  companies.  This  information, 
which  had  been  reported  in  the  publica- 
tion, U.S.  Oil  Week,  showed  that  the 
average  Federal  income  tax  paid  by 
these  companies  in  1970  was  8.7  percent 
of  their  net  income.  Shockingly  low  as 
this  figure  was,  it  exceeded  the  tax  rates 
paid  in  prior  years,  which  sometimes 
were  as  low  as  4  percent. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies were  not  entirely  happy  with  the 
publicity  given  to  this  information  con- 
cerning their  taxes.  In  the  hope  of  refut- 
ing the  Information  reported  by  U.S.  Oil 
Week,  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
sponsored  two  different  studies  of  the 
petroleum  industry's  tax  burden.  Imag- 
ine the  dismay  that  must  have  been  felt 
in  the  corporate  board  rooms  when  it  was 
discovered  that  these  studies  sponsored 
by  the  industry  itself  actually  confirmed 
the  information  reported  in  U.S.  Oil 
Week.  Indeed,  the  studies  showed  that 
Federal  taxes  as  a  percent  of  the  major 
oil  companies  total  net  income  were  not 
8.7  percent  in  1970,  but  only  8.3  percent. 

Undaunted  by  the  facts,  however,  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  sent  every 
Member  of  Congress  a  letter  describing 
their  studies  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  U.S.  Oil  Week  find- 
ings had  been  refuted. 

Fortimately  for  the  public  interest, 
these  various  estimates  of  the  oil  indus- 
try tax  burden  have  now  been  exhaus- 
tively analyzed  in  a  compendium  of  eco- 
nomic studies  published  by  Taxation 
with  Representation.  What  do  these  ex- 
pert studies  show?  ^ 

First,  they  show  that,  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry's own  estimates,  the  Federal  in- 
come taxes  paid  by  18  major  oil  com- 
panies averaged  only  8.3  percent  of  their 
total  net  income  in  1970. 

Second,  the  studies  show  that  in  1970 
Federal  income  taxes  averaged  14.7  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  domestic  income  of  these 
same  18  companies.  Thus,  even  on  the 
domestic  portion  of  their  income,  these 
companies  paid  taxes  at  a  rate  equal  to 
only  about  one -third  of  the  average  rate 
paid  by  all  corporations  in  the  United 
States. 

Third,  the  studies  show  that  as  part 
of  its  effort  to  exaggerate  the  tax  burden 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  included  such  things 
as  the  4  cents  per  gallon  gasoline  excise 
tax  in  its  estimate  of  the  $21.9  billion  in 
"total  worldwide  taxes"  paid  by  the 
major  oil  companies  in  1970.  The  gasoline 
excise  tax,  as  every  consumer  well  knows, 


is  a  sales  tax  borne  directly  by  the  con- 
sumer. It  has  no  place  in  a  calculation 
of  the  petroleum  industry's  tax  burden. 

Fourth,  these  studies  assemble  ex- 
tremely valuable  information  on  why  the 
petroleum  industry's  tax  burden  is  so 
much  lower  than  that  of  other  industries. 
In  1970,  the  foreign  tax  credit  accounted 
for  a  15-percent  point  reduction  in  the  oil 
companies  tax  rate  and  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  another  14.5  percentage 
point  reduction.  Thus,  these  two  provi- 
sions alone  accounted  for  a  reduction  in 
tax  burden  from  the  legal  rate  of  48 
percent  down  to  18.5  percent.  A  variety 
of  other  special  tax  provisions — special 
depreciation,  intangible  drilling  deduc- 
tion, and  others — further  reduced  the  tax 
burden  to  8.3  percent. 

As  these  studies  stress,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  oil  industry  tax  burden  is 
below  that  of  other  industries.  The  im- 
portant question  to  ask  Is  whether  these 
costly  special  tax  provisions  are  justified. 
To  my  knowledge  it  has  never  been 
demonstrated  that  either  the  foreign  tax 
credit  or  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance are  at  all  effective  in  encourag- 
ing the  production  of  adequate  domestic 
supplies  of  oil  and  gas. 

The  taxation  with  representation  com- 
pendium is  extremely  valuable,  because 
it  settles  the  statistical  question,  We 
can  now  stop  playing  the  numbers  g&me. 
We  know  how  much — or  how  little — the 
major  oil  companies  are  paying  in  taxes. 
We  can  now  go  on  to  discuss  the  more 
important  questions  of  tax  equity  and  tax 
efficiency.  Does  the  oil  industry  pay  its 
fair  share?  Is  the  oil  industry  taxed  In  a 
manner  which  helps  produce  the  eco- 
nomic results  we  all  desire?  These  are  the 
questions  which  deserve  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  compendium,  "the  petro- 
leum industry's  tax  burden,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  issue  of  the  taxation 
wtih  representation  newsletter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Analysis  CoNyniMs  Low  Petroleum  Indus- 
try Tax  Burden  FictTRES 

Is  the  petroleum  Industry's  tax  burden 
he%vy  or  light?  What  are  appropriate  ways  to 
measure  "tax  burden"?  And  what  difference 
does  It  make  how  one  answers  these  ques- 
tions? 

These  issues  have  been  the  subject  of  an 
extended,  b€hlnd-the;scenes  debate  involv- 
ing Senator  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.) ,  US. 
Oil  Week  magazine,  the  accounting  firm  of 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Company,  the  Petroleum 
Industry  Research  Foundation,  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  and  individual  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  latest  contribution  to 
the  debate  is  Taxation  with  Representation's 
compendium  of  testimony  entitled  "The 
Petroleum  Industry's  Tax  Burden". 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    CURRENT    CONTROVERSY 

The  current  controversy  began  in  late  1971, 
when  Senator  Proxmire  placed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  from  U.S.  Oil 
Week  which  Indicated  that  the  petroleum 
indtistry's  1970  federal  tax  burden  was  only 
BT^c  of  "net  income  before  tax".  Senator 
Proxmire  described  these  figures  as  "a  dis- 
grace" and  asked  how  members  of  Congress 
could  "call  upon  individuals  to  pay  more  In 
taxes  when  the  oil  companies  continue  to 
escape". 
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In  mid- 1972.  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute responded  to  these  figures  by  prepar- 
ing some  statistical  studies  of  Its  own.  The 
first  ot  these  was^  compilation  of  tax  ac- 
counting data  by  price  Waterhouse  &  Com- 
pany, drafted  in  accordance  with  directions 
drawn  up  by  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute. This  compilation  detailed  the  tax 
payments  during  1970  by  18  major  petroleum 
companies,  and  calculated  their  tax  burden 
as  21.8%,  rather  than  8.7%  as  determined 
by  U.S.  Oil  Week. 

Tl.e  second  API  study  was  done  by  the 
Petrcleum  Industry  Research  Foundation, 
Inc.  (PIRINC).  It  set  out  to  prove  that  the 
burden  on  the  petroleum  industry  was  actu- 
ally higher  in  1970  than  the  tax  burden  on 
U.S.   business   corporations  generally. 

The  Price  Waterhouse  data  compilation 
and  the  PIRINC  statistical  study  were  for- 
warded In  June  1972  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress under  cover  of  a  personal  letter  from 
Prank  N.  Ikard.  President  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute.  In  his  letter.  Ikard  con- 
demned the  figiu'es  compiled  by  VS.  Oil 
Week  and  published  by  Senator  Proxmlre. 
Those  figures,  he  said  were  "totally  mislead- 
ing". He  also  declared  that  "Congress  and  the 
public  are  entitled  to  have  accurate  and  fac- 
tual Information  on  which  to  make  Informed 
Judgments." 

In  view  of  the  Important  and  highly  tech- 
nical nature  of  this  controversy.  Taxation 
with  Representation  requested  several  knowl- 
edgeable economlstB  and  lawyers  to  comment 
on  both  the  U.S.  Oil  Week  statistics  and  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute's  presenta- 
tions. The  result  is  a  66  page  compendium  of 
statements  containing  a  highly  sophisticated 
economic  analysis  of  the  petroleum  Industry's 
contentions.  Contributors  Include  James  C. 
Cox  and  Arthur  W.  Wright  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  Edward  W.  Erlckson  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  compendium  makes  the  following 
major  points: 

Before  debating  the  petroleum  Industry's 
tax  burden  It  is  first  necessary  to  decide  on 
the  "measure"  to  be  used  to  calculate  tax 
burden.  Among  the  acceptable  measures  are 
the  "tax  neutrality  measure",  used  by  Price 
Waterhouse,  and  the  "cost  effectiveness  meas- 
ure" used  by  U.S.  Oil  Week.  The  principal  dif- 
ference Is  that  the  tax  neutrality  measure 
concentrates  only  on  domestic  U.S.  Income, 
whereas  the  cost  effectiveness  measure  looks 
at  the  total  tax  base.  Including  both  foreign 
and  domestic  income. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute's  letter 
to  members  of  Congress  talks  nonsense  when 
It  attempts  to  use  the  Price  Waterhouse  fig- 
ures (compiled  by  use  of  the  tax  neutrality 
measure  of  tax  burden)  to  refute  the  OS. 
Oil  Week  figures  (compUed  by  use  of  the  cost 
effectiveness  measure) .  Professors  Wright  and 
Cox  state  that  this  Is  "like  asserting  that 
'lettuce  is  greener  than  carrots  are  orange'  ". 

The  PIRINC  tax  burden  "study"  is  worth- 
less and  misleading.  PIKINC,  said  Wright  and 
Cox,  Is  "playing  a  meaningless  numbers  game 
designed  to  f>ersuade  the  unwary  reader  that 
the  oil  Industry  does  not  receive  special  tax 
treatment".  "We  conclude,"  they  continue, 
"that  the  PIRINC  pamphlet,  aside  from  the 
useful  raw  data  it  presents.  Is  of  little  use 
and  some  possible  mischief  to  enlightened 
public  discussion  of  the  tax  burden  Issue." 

The  Price  Waterhouse  data  overstate  the 
petroleum  indijstry's  tax  payments  with  re- 
spect to  the  year  1970  by  almost  one  third. 
This  result  Is  achieved  by  using  a  "cash  flow 
basis"  of  accounting  for  1970  taxes  rather 
than  the  standard  accrual  basis  of  account- 
ing. As  a  result,  1970  tax  "payments"  include 
not  only  taxes  paid  In  1970  with  respect  to 
that  year,  but  also  taxes  paid  In  1970  with 
respect  to  other  years.  After  allowance  Is 
made  for  this  factor,  the  petroleum  Industry's 
1970  tax  payments  fall  from  $971.9  million  to 
$654.7  million.  Except  for  this  possibly  unin- 
tentional   aberration,    however,    the    Price 


Waterhouse  data  are  of  "high  quality"  and. 
In  the  words  of  Wright  and  Cox,  the  API  has 
made  "a  signal  contribution  to  Improving  the 
level  of  public  discussion"  by  releasing  that 
data. 

The  petroleum  Industry  tax  burden  figure 
computed  by  U.S.  Oil  Week  correlates  exceed- 
ingly well  with  Wright  and  Cox's  own  cal- 
culations making  use  of  a  cost  effectiveness 
measure  of  tax  burden  and  the  Price  Water- 
house  data  supplied  by  API.  The  U.S.  Oil 
Week  figure,  based  on  SEC  data,  showed  a 
tax  burden  of  8.7+%.  The  corresponding 
Wrlght-Cox  figure,  based  on  the  API's  Price 
Waterhouse  data.  Is  8.3  % . 

The  most  significant  factors  reducing  the 
petroleum  Industry's  tax  burden  are  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  (which  accounts  for  a  15  per- 
centage point  reduction  in  burden),  and 
percentage  depletion  (which  accounts  for  a 
further  14.5  point  reduction).  The  Intangible 
drilling  deduction  accounts  for  only  a  2.1 
point  redustlon  in  burden.  Other  provisions 
of  the  tax  law  account  for  the  remaining  dif- 
ference between  the  Industry's  actual  8.3% 
burden  (using  API  figures)  and  the  nominal 
48%  corporate  tax  rate. 

The  witnesses'  summaries  of  their  state- 
ments follow: 

James  C.  Cox  and  Arthur  W.  Wright,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst: 

Interest  in  the  oil  industry's  tax  burden 
derives  from  its  possible  relevance  to  public 
f>olicy.  Thus  the  tax  burden  issue  Involves 
three  distinct  questions:  (1)  Given  some 
si>eclfled  objectives  of  public  policy,  what  is 
the  relevant  measure  of  tax  biu-den?  (2) 
Given  the  relevant  tax  burden  measure,  what 
are  the  actual  tax  burdens  on  oil  and  other 
Industries?  (3)  Given  the  actual  tax  bixrdens. 
Is  the  present  tax  policy  (which  gives  rise  to 
the  actual  burdens)  the  best  policy  for 
achieving  the  given  policy  objectives? 

Pailiu-e  to  distinguish  among  these  three 
questions  can  create  confusion  on  the  tax 
burden  issue.  Indeed,  the  primary  reason  for 
the  high  ratio  of  heat  to  light  in  the  con- 
troversy over  oil's  tax  burden  is  precisely  a 
failure  to  distinguish  between  questions  2 
and  3.  It  is  frequently  argued  by  oil  industry 
critics  that,  because  oil's  tax  biirden  Is  low 
relative  to  the  average  for  all  Industries 
(question  2),  the  present  special  tax  treat- 
ment of  oil  which  gives  rise  to  the  low  tax 
burden  should  be  changed  since  It  Is  not 
"in  the  public  interest"  (question  3).  The 
Industry  implicitly  accepts  this  logic  when 
It  counters  by  arguing  that  oil's  tax  burden 
Is  really  not  so  low  as  the  industry's  critics 
claim.  Neither  side  stops  to  ask  what  the 
"public  Interest"  Is  or  how  oil's  tax  burden 
is  related  to  it. 

In  our  statement,  we  evaluate  the  contribu- 
tions towards  answering  each  of  these 
questions  made  by  three  documents  which 
have  figured  most  recently  in  the  con- 
troversy: (a)  an  article  from  United  States 
Oil  Week  magazine,  reporting  data  which 
show  a  very  "low"  tax  burden  on  major  oil 
comparJes:  (b)  a  report  by  Price  Waterhouse 
&  Co.  to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
contalAing  data  which  show  a  not  so  "low" 
tax  burden  on  major  oil  companies;  and  (c) 
a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry Research  Foundation,  Inc.  (PIRINC), 
presenting  data  which  show  quite  "high"  tax 
burdens  on  oil  corporations. 

We  find  (a)  and  (b)  to  be  helpful  steps 
toward  improved  public  discussion  of  the  is- 
sue of  oil's  tax  burden — provided  the  data 
they  report  are  interpreted  in  a  suitable  pub- 
lic policy  framework,  something  neither  (a) 
nor  (b)  does.  The  third  document,  (o  does 
contain  useful  data,  but  it  is  otherwise  mere- 
ly a  deliberate  attempt  to  confuse  the  issue 
and  mislead  the  public  In  a  self-serving  man- 
ner. 

Edward  W.  Erlckson  and  David  N.  Hyman, 
North  Carolina  State  University;  Robert  M. 
Spann,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  and 
Stephen  W.  MlUsaps,  Appalachian  State  Uni- 
versity : 


There  is  a  critical  trade-off  between  petro- 
leum tax  policy,  domestic  petroleum  prices 
and  Import  controls.  A  recent  report  by  the 
Petroleum  Industry  Research  Foundation, 
Inc.  (PIRINC),  while  factual  and  well  docu- 
mented, does  not  help  In  assessing  this  trade- 
off. Nor  does  the  PIRINC  study  discuss  the 
critical  relation  between  petroleum  industry 
taxes  and  petroleum  Industry  net  Income. 
In  addition,  by  Implicitly  recommending  that 
Federal  tax  policy  should  adjust  for  Inter- 
Industry  differences  In  state  and  local  taxes, 
PIRINC  Is  recommending  a  policy  which  re- 
distributes Income  from  citizens  of  states 
without  largo  oil  and  gas  Industries  to  citi- 
zens of  states  with  large  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustries. 

"Agrlcola"  (An  attorney  whose  employ, 
ment  made  it  awkward  to  submit  a  state- 
ment in  his  own  name)  : 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute's  recent 
letter  to  members  of  Congress  is  misleading 
m  several  respects.  First,  it  includes  excise 
taxes — which  are  virtually  never  absorbed  by 
the  manufacturer — as  part  of  the  Industry's 
tax  burden.  Second,  and  more  Important,  the 
institute's  presentation  contains  a  built-in 
bias  In  favor  of  showing  a  relatively  higher 
direct  tax  burden  for  the  firms  Included  In 
the  Institute's  study.  Finally,  there  is  a 
transcription  error  in  the  Institute's  presen- 
tation which  results  In  an  overstatement  of 
its  tax  rates. 
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DIOXIN  CONTAMINATION  IN  VIET- 
NAMESE FOOD  CHAIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  scientlata 
have  recently  reported  new  evidence  that 
dioxln  In  2.4.5-T,  a  herbicide  useU  in  de- 
foliating South  Vietnam  and  presently  in 
use  on  agriculture  land  in  this  country, 
has  contaminated  the  Vietnamese  food 
chain. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  argued  that 
2.4.5-T,  which  contains  dioxln,  the  most 
deadly  synthetic  substance  known  to 
man,  should  be  banned  from  any  do- 
mestic use  until  adequate  safety  studies 
are  completed.  And.  I  have  stated,  bioac- 
cumulation  is  an  important  question  re- 
quiring further  study. 

The  report  ,of  Dr.  Matthew  Meselson 
and  Robert  Baughman,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity to  the  National  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences  Conference, 
reveals  the  results  of  a  recent  study  that 
suggests  that  dioxln  in  2,4,5-T  "may  have 
accumulated  to  biologically  significant 
levels  in  the  food  chain  in  some  areas  of 
South  Vietnam  exposed  to  herbicide 
spraying." 

This  new  information  seems  to  support 
findings  from  a  preliminary  USDA  study 
of  bloaccumulation  of  dioxln,  which  I 
discussed  in  a  January  speech  to  the 
Wisconsin  Pesticide  Conference  in  Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
report  by  Morton  Mintz  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  "Scientists  Bare  Perilous 
Chemical  in  Vietnam  Defoliant." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Scientists  Bare  Perilous  Chemical  in 
Vietnam  Defoliant 
(By  Morton  MIntz) 

Defoliation  in  South  Vietnam  has  con- 
taminated the  food  chain  with  a  chemical 
that  causes  birth  defects  In  animals,  two 
Harvard  University  scientists  have  disclosed. 

They  said  that,  by  using  a  sensitive  new 
method,  they  detected  the  chemical  In  shrimp 


and  In  five  species  of  flsh  taken  from  four 
widely  separated  sites  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  chemical,  dioxln,  is  almost  unrivaled 
in  its  power  to  deform  the  offspring  of  ani- 
mals that  ingest  it  in  even  tiny  amounts.  Its 
most  common  effects  are  cleft  palate  and  kid- 
ney defects.  But  studies  of  a  possible  link 
between  defoliation  and  human  birth  de- 
formities of  any  kind  have  been  inconclusive. 

Dioxln  is  always  present  as  a  contaminant 
of  2.4.5-T,  a  herbicide  that.  In  turn,  is  an 
Ingredient  of  a  defoliant  know  as  Agent 
Orange. 

In  South  Vietnam  between  1962  and  1970, 
military  pilots — most  Americans,  but  In- 
cluding some  South  Vietnamese — sprayed 
nearly  5  million  acres  with  Agent  Orange 
containing  about  90  million  pounds  of 
2.4,5-T. 

In  the  United  States,  2,4,5-T,  Sllvex  and 
other  herbicides  contaminated  by  dioxln  are 
widely  used  to  clear  brush  and  weeds  for 
rice  and  other  food  crops  jand  for  cattle 
grazing. 

The  Harvard  scientists,  Robert  Baughman, 
a  chemist  and  Matthew  Meselson,  a  geneti- 
cist, reported  Tuesday  In  Research  Triangle 
Park,  N.C.,  that  their  new  detection  method 
finds  dioxln  in  ratios  as  low  as  one  part  per 
trillion  parts  of  body  weight. 

Using  this  method,  Baughman  and  Mesel- 
son told  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  they  examined  samples  of  catfish, 
croaker,  carp,  sculpln,  crayfish  and  shrimp. 

They  said  they  picked  up  dioxln  at  levels 
up  to  814  parts  per  trillion  (ppt).  A  guinea 
pig  swallowing  600  ppt.  has  been  shown  to 
have  only  a  50-50  chance  of  surviving.  Rats 
Ingesting  125  to  500  ppt  In  dally  oral  doses 
produced  offspring  vrtth  deformities  and 
Intestinal  hemorrhages. 

These  results  led  Meselson  and  Baughman 
to  suggest  that  dioxln  "may  have  accumu- 
lated to  biologically  significant  levels  In  food 
chains  in  some  areas  of  South  Vietnam  ex- 
posed to  herbicide  spraying." 

Yesterday,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  requested  to  suspend  domestic 
usage  of  2,4,5-T  until  it  sets  up  a  monitoring 
program  that  determines  "the  extent,  if 
any."  of  dloxin-contaminated  food  chains  In 
the  United  States. 

The  request  came  from  Harrison  Wellford 
of  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law  and  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Epstein,  a 
physician  and  environmental  toxlcologlst  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The  EPA  already  has  before  It  a  petition 
for  a  suspension  filed  by  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  and  Wellford,  a  pioneer  cam- 
paigner for  restrictions  on  2,4,5-T. 

Legally,  a  suspension  would  accomplish 
an  end  run  around  an  Injunction  Just  as  an 
Injunction  that  has  thwarted  efforts  to  lim- 
it use  of  2,4.5-T.  The  injunction  was  ob- 
tained last  June  by  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  the 
leading  producer,  and  EPA  Is  seeking  to  over- 
turn it  in  an  appeals  court. 

The  agency  should  give  the  court  "the 
dramatic  new  data  from  Baughman  and 
Meselson,"  Epstein  and  Wellford  said  In  a 
letter  to  EPA  Administrator  William  D.  Ruck- 
elshaus. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  whether  dioxln 
could  cause  birth  defects  in  humans,  they 
pointed  out  that  thalidomide — the  sedative 
that  caused  the  birth  of  thousands  of  llmb- 
Ifss  Infants — was  found  to  be  60  times  more 
dangerous  to  humans  than  It  was  to  mice, 
and  700  times  more  dangerous  to  humans 
than  hamsters. 

Dioxln,  which  accumulates  in  the  body 
rather  than  being  excreted,  occurs  at  a  rate 
of  between  100.000  and  500,000  ppt.  In  com- 
mercial 2,4.5-T  tai  sale  today,  Wellford  and 
Epstein  told  Rtyfkelshaus. 

They  urged  the  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese   governments    to    make    immediate 


studies  among  pregnant  women  In  the  areas 
where  the  fish  were  found — In  the  Dong- 
nal  and  Saigon  rivers  and  In  coastal  areas 
near  Cangio  village. 

In  addition,  they  asked  Ruckelshaus  to  re- 
ject a  U.S.  Air  Force  application  to  register 
most  of  its  remaining  supply  of  Agent  Orange 
for  domestic  use. 

A  rejection  would  block  proposed  sales  of 
the  defoliants  to  Brazil  which  was  alleged  to 
be  "carrying  out  a  major  paramilitary  cam- 
paign against  native  peoples  In  the  Amazon 
Basin." 


displaying  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and 
Alaska  at  their  homes  and  other  suitable 
places. 

Dated  this  7th  day  of  May,  1973. 


MARITIME    DAY    IN    ALASKA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
a  very  symbolic  one  for  those  of  us  from 
Alaska.  The  Honorable  William  A.  Egan. 
Governor  of  the  State,  has  proclaimed  it 
Maritime  Day  to  recognize  the  important 
role  which  the  maritime  industry  plays 
in  the  lives  of  Alaskans.  And,  while  the 
day  itself  commemorates  the  armiversary 
of  the  first  trans-Atlantic  voyage  by  a 
steamship,  it  acknowledges  the  signifi- 
cance which  we,  from  the  49th  State, 
attribute  to  our  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Egan's  proclamation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Proclamation  :  Maritimx  Dat 

We  In  Alaska  recognize  that  a  strong  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  Is  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  prosperity  and  military 
security. 

To  remind  us  of  the  Important  role  which 
the  merchant  marine  plays  In  our  lives,  the 
Congress  In  1933  designated  the  anniversary 
of  the  first  trans-Atlantic  voyage  by  a  steam- 
ship, the  SS  Savannah,  on  May  22,  1819.  as 
National  Maritime  Day. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  is  play- 
ing an  important  part  in  moving  the  Na- 
tion's maritime  industry  forward  with  the 
task  of  rebuilding  our  merchant  marine  fleet, 
improving  the  competitive  position  of  our 
shipbuilding  Industry,  and  restoring  the 
United  States  to  Its  rightful  proud  position 
in  the  shipping  lanes  of  the  world. 

In  the  49th  State  we  have  Just  recently 
launched  a  new  $19.5  million  ocean-going 
ferry  liner  which  will  become  the  flagship  of 
the  Alaska  Marine  Highway  System.  The 
Alaska  Marine  Highway,  which  carries  pas- 
sengers, vehicles,  and  cargo  has  this  year 
completed  a  decade  of  service.  The  system 
today  extends  over  2,200  miles,  Joining  some 
17  communities  throughout  Alaska  as  well 
as  connecting  the  49th  State  to  Seattle  and 
to  British  Columbia,  Canada.  During  the  past 
year.  200,000  passengers  traveled  on  the  7 
vessels  of  the  fleet  and  nearly  50,000  vehicles 
were  hauled.  Revenue  for  the  year 
approached  $10  million,  making  the  system 
about  66  per  cent  self-sustaining.  When  we 
consider  what  the  costs  would  be  for  con- 
structing and  maintaining  land  highways 
over  a  similar  distance,  the  marine  highway 
must  be  rated  a  definite  doUar-and-cents 
success. 

As  the  Alaska  Marine  Highway  continues 
to  expand  and  Improve  service  during  its 
second  decade  of  operation,  we  will  continue 
to  see  Increased  economic  benefits  accruing 
from  It  to  both  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Maritime  tonnage  during  1972  between 
the  two  areas  reached  the  1  million  ton  mark 
and  cargo  hauled  by  the  marine  highway 
accounted  for  a  substantial  part  of  that. 

Therefore,  I,  William  A.  Egan,  Governor 
of  Alaska,  proclaim  May  22,  1973.  as  Maritime 
Day  in  Alaska  and  urge  the  people  of  Alaska 
to  honor  our  American  merchant  marine  by 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  THE  TREATYMAK- 
ING  POWER  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
critics  of  the  Genocide  Convention  have 
expressed  the  concern  that  this  treaty 
does  not  fall  within  the  limitations  of  the 
treatymaking  power  of  the  United  States. 
This  argument  is  usually  based  on  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Geofrey  against  Rlggs,  where  it 
was  stated: 

The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, is  in  terms  unlimited  except  by 
those  restraints  which  are  found  in  that  In- 
strument against  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  Its  departments,  and  those  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  Government  it- 
self and  of  that  of  the  States.  It  would  not 
be  contended  that  It  extends  so  far  as  to 
authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids, 
or  a  change  In  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  In  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a 
cession  of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
latter  without  Its  consent.  .  .  .  But  with 
these  exceptions,  it  Is  not  perceived  that 
there  is  any  limit  to  the  questions  which 
can  be  adjusted  touching  any  matter  which 
is  properly  the  subject  of  negotiations  with 
a  foreign  country. 

These  limitations  are  not  extensive, 
and  may  have  been  reduced  further  in 
the  case  of  Asakuras  against  Seattle, 
when  the  Court  held : 

The  treaty-making  power  of  the  United 
States  is  not  limited  by  any  express  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  and,  though  it  does 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  authorize  what  the 
Constitution  forbids,  it  does  extend  to  all 
proper  subjects  of  negotiations  between  our 
government  and  other  nations. 

The  only  question,  then,  is  whether 
genocide  is  a  proper  subject  of  negotia- 
tions between  our  Government  and  for- 
eign powers.  In  this  regard  former  Solici- 
tor General  Philip  B.  Perlman  has  said: 

That  genocide  Is  a  subject  appropriate  for 
action  under  the  treaty-making  power  seems 
to  us  an  Inescapable  conclusion.  The  histori- 
cal background  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
indicates  the  view  of  the  representatives  in 
International  affairs  of  practically  all  the 
governments  of  the  world  on  the  appro- 
priateness and  desirability  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  outlaw  the  world-shock- 
ing crime  of  genocide.  This  government 
has  shared  In  this  view. 

Mr.  President,  there  appears  to  be  no 
basis  for  doubt  that  the  convention 
would  be  consistent  with  the  treatymak- 
ing power.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  with- 
out further  delay  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


INSPECTION  OP  U.S.  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DJOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  I  was  privileged  to  lead 
a  delegation  of  five  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  an  inspection  of  the  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance  program  in  tlie  Philip- 
pines, Indonesia,  Thailand,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam,  and  Taiwan. 
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A  comprehensive  and  detailed  226- 
page  classified  report  of  the  delegation's 
activities,  observations,  and  recommen- 
dations was  released  last  week.  The  in- 
troduction and  general  recommenda- 
tions, however,  were  linclassifled  and  I 
ask  xmanlmous  consent  that  this  portion 
of  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTRODCCTION 

Upon  my  appointment  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee's  Sub- 


to  read  and  study  some  fifty-flve  pounds 
budget  Justlflcatlons,  hearing  documents, 
and  supporting  data  which  were  prepared 
by  the  agencies  and  activities  funded 
tlirough  the  appropriation  bill  handled  by 
this  Subcommittee  and  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent requested  $5.2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1973  (budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
$4.2  billion).*  When  I  completed  this  labo- 
rious undertaking.  I  was  left  with  the  feel- 
ing that  I  stUl  knew  little  of  what  United 
States  foreign  assistance  was  about — ^wbat 
its  goals  were — or  how  it  measured  its  suc- 
cesses or  corrected  its  shortcomings  and 
learned  from  its  failures. 

Neither  did  I  gain  the  slightest  under- 
standing of  the  economic  and  political  bene- 
fits of  a  continued  aid  program  to  the  United 
States  which  in  my  opinion  was  an  essen- 
tial prerequisite  for  Justifying  continuation 
of  the  program. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  it  be- 
came my  responsibility  to  try  to  understand 
and  evaluate  the  foreign  assistance  program 
and  its  Justification  for  continued  claim 
on  high  priority  tax  dollars.  I  determined 
that  this  Job  could  not  be  done  to  my  satis- 
faction from  Washington  alone,  and  there- 
upon I  proposed  a  series  of  comprehensive 
on-site  Infection  trips  to  the  major  areas 
receiving  assistance.  (My  request  was  out- 
lined in  the  following  letter  to  Chairman 
John  L.  McClellan : ) 

U.S.  Sekate, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  11,  1972. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  seems  abundantly 
clear  that  the  United  States  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Program  must  be  substantially  over- 
hauled and  redirected  if  it  is  to  make  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  underprivileged 
peoples  of  the  world  and  receive  the  public 
and  congressional  support  which  It  needs  to 
exist.  I  am  mindful  of  the  challenge  this 
presents  to  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee and  to  me  as  its  Chairman.  Never- 
theless, I  am  anxious  to  see  what  can  be  done 
and  pledge  my  best  effort  to  report  a  well 
constructed  and  responsible  bill   next  year. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  basis 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  this  program — 
past  or  future — is  not  in  Washington  but 
m  the  field.  In  this  regard,  I  recommend  that 
the  Subcommittee  undertake  an  on-site  re- 
view of  operating  programs  funded  by  the 
bill  at  the  earliest  practical  time. 

Asia  is  In  a  period  of  transition  and  tur- 
moil unequaled  in  modern  times,  and  In  my 
opinion  should  be  the  point  of  our  begin- 
ning. I  therefore  propose  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee visit  the  Far  East  during  the  period 
of  January  6  to  28.  1973. 1  would  contemplate 
future    on-site    inspection    trips    to    South 


America  In  August  of  next  year,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  visits  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa 
in  late  1973  and  early  1974.  Such  a  schedule 
would  permit  us  to  cover  most  of  the  more 
significant  programs  over  the  next  two  calen- 
dar years. 

I  would,  of  course,  be  glad  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  own  views  and  suggestions 
as  to  this  undertaking  and  if  you  agree  with 
my  recommendations,  I  would  appreciate 
your  making  the  necessary  authorizations 
for  travel  and  other  arrangments. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  K.  Inoute, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 

Operations. 
"f^  ^  ^"^  approving  the  request.  Chairman  Mc- 
of  v/ciellan  called  upon  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  render 
every  assistance  to  the  mission.  On  polling 
the  Committee  I  was  gratified  that  four  dis- 
tinguished and  highly  respected  members 
who  shared  my  concerns  regarding  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  were  able  to  set 
aside  three  weeks  to  accompany  me  on  one 
of  the  most  taxing  and  heavily  scheduled 
overseas  trips  ever  undertaken  by  a  congres- 
sional committee.  They  were  Senator  Joseph 
M.  Montoya  of  New  Mexico,  Senator  Ernest  P. 
HoUlngs  of  South  Carolina.  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  of  Indiana,  and  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of 
Alaska. 

At  the  outset  of  this  report  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  with  appreciation  the  support 
which  I  received  for  this  mission  from  Chair- 
man McClellan,  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  for  various  reasons  were  unable 
to  accompany  us,  and  especially  my  fellow 
travelers  who  undertook  a  most  demanding 
and  rigorous  schedule  involving  over  21,000 
miles  of  travel  and  over  62  hours  of  flying 
time.  The  original  schedule  called  for  offi- 
cial visits  to  nine  Asian  nations  in  a  period 
of  21  days.  The  country  itinerary  was  as 
follows: 


•It  is  an  Interesting  aside  to  note  that  in 
the  embassies  and  missions  visited  there  wels 
practically  no  knowledge  of  the  views  and 
concerns  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Only  one  embassy  visited  possessed 
a  copy  of  the  Committee's  fiscal  year  1973 
report  (107  pages)  Issued  as  a  public  docu- 
ment three  months  previously. 


rriNEBABT     OF     FOREIGN     OPERATIONS     SUBCOM- 
MITTEE,   JANUARY    6-28,    1973 

(Times  in  local) 

January  6  (Saturday) :  0900,  departed 
Washington,  D.C.;  1420,  arrived  Honolulu. 

January  7  (Sunday) :  1000,  departed  Hono- 
lulu. 

January  8  (Monday)  :  1500,  arrived  ManUa. 

January  11  (Thursday):  1000,  departed 
Manila;  1220.  arrived  Jakarta. 

January  13  (Saturday) :  1000,  departed  Ja- 
karta; 1300,  arrived  Bangkok. 

January  15  (Monday) :  0900,  departed 
Bangkok;  1045,  arrived  Udorn;  1500,  departed 
Udorn;  1520,  arrived  Vientiane. 

January  16  (Tuesday)  :  1400,  departed 
Vientiane;  1645,  arrived  Phnom  Penh. 

January  17  (Wednesday)  :  1430.  departed 
Phnom  Penh;  1530,  arrived  Saigon. 

January  20  (Saturday)  :  0800,  departed 
Saigon;  1140.  arrived  Hong  Kong. 

January  22  (Monday)  :  1000,  departed  Hong 
Kong;  1240,  arrived  Taipei. 

January  24  (Wednesday) :  0900,  departed 
Taipei;  1515,  arrived  Seoul. 

January  26  (Friday)  :  0900,  departed  Seoul; 
1200,  arrived  Tokyo. 

January  28  (Sunday) :  1000,  departed 
Tokyo:  arrived  Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska,  who  Joined 
the  Delegation  in  Jakarta,  was  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  visit  to  the  Philippines  be- 
cause of  his  attendance  at  memorial  services 
in  Alaska  for  former  Congressman  Nick 
Beglch  of  that  State.  Unfortunately,  due  to 
the  sudden  death  of  his  brother,  Senator 
Joseph  M.  Montoya  left  the  group  at  Udorn, 
Thailand. 

The  untimely  death  of  former  President 
Ljmdon  B.  Johnson,  a  dear  friend  and  former 
colleague  of  members  of  the  group,  neces- 
sitated cutting  short  our  trip  at  Taipei, 
Formosa,  and  we  were  thus  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Korea  and  Japan  as  orig- 
inally planned. 


This  report,  while  reflecting  In  large  meas- 
ure the  views,  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Delegation  which  visited  the  Par 
East,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  and  Is  Issued  as  a  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee. 

Prior  to  the  departure  of  the  Delegation  I 
requested  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  a 
statement  In  justification  of  the  United 
States'  bilateral  assistance  program.  This 
statement  Is  attached  to  this  report  as  Ap- 
pendix I.  A  similar  statement  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  Justifying  our 
multilateral  assistance  program  Is  attached 
as  Appendix  n. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  a  frank  and  candid 
expression  of  views  from  United  States  Mis- 
sion personnel,  private  business  Interests,  and 
others  with  whom  the  Committee  met,  they 
were  assured  that  the  Committee's  report 
would  be  a  classified  one.  This  report,  there- 
fore, bears  an  overall  classification  of  "Secret" 
because  of  Inclusion  of  material  Identified  as 
such  by  executive  agencies.  If  not  otherwise 
Identified  the  remainder  of  the  material  is 
classified  as  "Confidential." 

Daniel  K.  Inoitye, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Foreign 
Operations. 
genebal  observations  and  recommendations 

Acting  on  the  report  of  Its  Delegation  vis- 
iting the  Far  East,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  wishes 
to  go  on  record  with  several  observations  and 
recommendations  which  It  feels  are  generally 
applicable  to  all  programs  of  United  States 
foreign  assistance.  Observations  and  rec- 
ommendations to  specific  countries  or  group 
of  countries  are  contained  under  appro- 
priate country  headings. 

(1)  The  Subcommittee  supports  the  view 
that  United  States  foreign  assistance  projects 
should  be  designed  for  and  weighed  In  favor 
of  those  nations  and  individuals  demon- 
strating a  willingness  and  ability  to  help 
themselves.  One  measure  of  this  commitment 
Is  the  willingness  to  provide  local  support 
needed  to  make  project  assistance  effective. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  give  the  recipient  a 
stake  In  the  success  of  the  project  by  obtain- 
ing maximum  local  contributions.  In  this 
regard,  all  future  presentations  and  reports 
to  the  Committee  on  Individual  projects 
should  refiect  the  amount  and  type  of  local 
participation. 

(2)  United  States  foreign  assistance  should 
be  responsive  to  humanitarian  concerns  and 
development  goals.  It  should  deal  directly  and 
visibly  with  problems  of  concern  to  the  com- 
mon man — unemployment,  education, 
health,  etc.  It  should  be  supplied  in  a  man- 
ner which  is,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, supportive  of  United  States  trade  ob- 
jectives and  export  expansion. 

(3)  The  Committee  reiterates  its  support 
for  a  broad  extension  of  the  cost  reimbursa- 
ble concept  of  dispensing  United  States  for- 
eign assistance.  This  concept,  recently  de- 
veloped and  tried  In  the  Philippines  with 
encouraging  results,  Increases  the  effective- 
ness of  the  United  States  contributions  and 
develops  the  managerial  capability  of  the 
participating    government. 

(4)  Corruption  may  be  tolerated  and  even 
accepted  In  some  societies,  but  It  is  not 
acceptable  to  the  United  States  to  have  Its 
foreign  aid  funds  diverted  from  their  in- 
tended purpose.  The  Committee  feels  that 
the  burden  of  this  problem  rests  squarely  on 
the  local  host  governments.  They  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  failure  to  deal 
forthrightly  with  the  problem  will  further 
erode  confidence  and  strengthen  the  hand 
of  those  who  would  like  to  terminate  all  for- 
eign assistance. 

(5)  The  Committee  supports  the  interna- 
tional consultative  group  mechanism  as  a 
device  to  persuade  countries  to  follow  sound 
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development  policies  and  to  serve  as  catalyst 
for  Increased  aid  contributions  by  other 
countries. 

(6)  The  Committee  reiterates  its  support 
for  increasing  the  proportion  of  AID  funds 
allocated  to  education,  whether  carried  out 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad.  United  States 
representatives  to  International  financial  or- 
ganizations also  should  urge  Increased  edu- 
cational programs  on  their  part. 

(7)  The  Committee  continues  to  be  con- 
cerned even  about  the  limited  use  of  Agency 
for  International  Development  positions  as  a 
cover  for  Intelligence  activities.  It  also  re- 
affirms the  position  taken  by  the  Senate  twice 
within  the  past  fourteen  months  that  over- 
seas public  safety  programs  should  be  wholly 
funded  by  the  governments  which  they  serve 
and  not  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Projects  which  Improve  public 
safety,  but  have  primarily  developmental  or 
humanitarian  goals,  can  be  undertaken  with 
regular  program  funds. 

(8)  As  a  matter  of  general  pwllcy,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  individuals  respon- 
sible for  allocating  or  dispensing  United 
States  assistance  should  be  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  years  service  m  any  one  country 
or  regional  program  in  which  that  country 
is  located. 

(9)  The  conclusion  of  United  States  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  has  freed 
stock  of  new  and  used  excess  equipment  for 
possible  adaptation  to  developmental  uses. 
The  Committee  Is  concerned  that  eligibility 
priorities  established  for  the  distribution  of 
these  stocks  to  friendly  foreign  countries  may 
be  distorting  the  distribution  and  use  of  this 
equipment.  This  topic  is  addressed  in  further 
detail  under  appropriate  country  headings. 

(10)  The  Delegation  recognizes  that  secu- 
rity assistance  Is  designed  to  buttress  a 
country's  efforts  to  deal  effectively  with  In- 
ternal as  well  as  external  threats.  However, 
It  wishes  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  phasing 
out  these  programs  and  moving  Into  develop- 
mental programs  at  the  very  earliest  possible 
time. 

(11)  The  Issue  of  postwar  assistance  to 
Southeast  Asia  was  raised  by  the  Delegation 
both  before  Its  departure  from  Washington 
and  at  Bangkok,  Vientiane,  Phnom  Penh  and 
Saigon.  Unfortunately,  no  more  information 
was  available  in  the  field  than  In  Washington. 
Only  vague  generalizations  without  definition 
or  quantification  were  put  forward  in  answer 
to  the  questions  raised.  Thus  it  is  that  as  of 
this  writing  (April  16,  1973)  the  Subcommit- 
tee, and  the  Congress  for  that  matter,  has  not 
received  any  definitive  proposal  or  meaning- 
ful cost  projections  on  this  program  which  Is 
speculated  to  have  an  overall  price  tag  of  $7.5 
billion.  Moreover,  the  Subcommittee  believes 
It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  United  States 
postwar  commitment  to  existing  governments 
in  Southeast  Asia  be  redefined  and  restated 
firmly  and  unequivocally  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  consideration  of  any  postwar  assist- 
ance to  that  area. 


AN    ABOMINATION— ATOM    BOMB- 
ING FOR  GAS  IN  COLORADO 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
17,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  per- 
formed its  second  atom  bombing  In  Colo- 
rado. 

Three  bombs  with  the  combined  power 
of  about  5  Hiroshima  bombs  were  deto- 
nated imderground  to  fracture  rock 
around  a  natural  gas  well  about  50  miles 
north  of  Grand  Junction. 

This  atomic  "Plowshare"  experiment, 
which  is  called  Project  Rio  Blanco,  is  a 
follow-on  to  the  1969  Project  Rulison, 
which  was  the  underground  explosion  of 
a  single  nuclear  bomb  about  35  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Rio  Blanco  site. 


How  many  bombs  altogether  are  In 
store  for  our  Rocky  Mountains? 

28,000   atomic   bombs   FOR  THE  ROCKIES? 

The  AEC  estimates  that  about  300 
trillion  standard  cubic  feet — scf — of  nat- 
ural gas  in  the  Rockies  are  potentially 
recoverable  by  nuclear  stimulation  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2060.  To  extract 
it  all,  says  an  AEC  paper,'  would  require 
about  5,600  wells  each  stimulated  by 
4  to  6  bombs,  or  about  28.000  atom 
bombs,  altogether. 

The  AEC  calls  that  "full  field  develop- 
ment." I  call  it  an  abomination.  Rio 
Blanco  is  just  the  tip  of  a  very  big  ice- 
berg. Therefore,  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Haskell,  for  opposing  the  detonations 
on  May  17. 

I  would  like  to  make  only  three  points 
at  this  time  about  my  opposition  to  Proj- 
ect Rio  Blanco  in  Colorado,  to  Project 
Wagon  Wheel  in  Wyoming,  and  to  other 
nuclear  gas-stimulation  schemes. 

IS   THERE    A    BETTER    WAY? 

First,  nuclear  technology  is  unneces- 
sary to  get  gas.  Even  Rocky  Mountain 
gas  may  be  obtainable  by  the  use  of  hy- 
drofracturing.  •^ut  there  is  an  even  sim- 
pler, gentler  way  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  gas — grow  it. 

I  am  referring  to  the  use  of  solar  en- 
crops  which  can  be  fermented  into  me- 
ergy  to  cultivate  algae  and  other  plant 
thane — which  would  not  be  radioactive. 

How  much  land  would  it  take  to  grow 
the  equivalent  of  all  the  gas  in  the 
Rockies — 300  trillion  standard  cubic 
feet? 

If  we  assume  that  the  Rockies  might  be 
drained  over  a  period  of  30  years  instead 
of  80,  that  would  be  an  average  produc- 
tion rate  of  10  trillion  standard  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  year.  At  1,000  B.t.u.  per 
cubic  foot,  the  raw  energy  obtained  would 
be  10  X  10 '"  B.t.u.  per  year. 

According  to  the  NSF/NASA  report, 
"Solar  EJnergy  as  a  National  Resource," 
December  1972,  the  amount  of  land  re- 
quired to  grow  the  same  amount  of  gas — 
at  2  percent  eflBciency  of  solar  energy  con- 
version— would  be  about  IVi  percent  of 
the  lower  48  States,  or  about  45,000 
square  miles  of  good  cropland  which  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  kept  idle 
in  1972  as  part  of  its  set-aside  and 
other  farm  subsidy  programs. 

If  we  use  the  AEC's  80-year  figure  for 
extracting  all  the  gas  instead  of  30  years, 
then  the  land  figure  falls  even  lower — 
to  the  vicinity  of  about  20,000  square 
miles  per  years. 

There  are  additional  solar-energy 
technologies,  which  I  have  previously  de- 
scribed in  the  Record,  which  also  could 
do  the  Job.  In  short,  atom  bombing  for 
gas  is  unnecessary. 

SOONER    OB    LATER POISONED    WATER? 

The  second  point  is  that,  sooner  or 
later,  28,000  radioactive  cavities  in  the 
Rockies  are  probably  going  to  contami- 
nate water  systems;  even  two  radioactive 
cavities  there  are  cause  for  the  creeps. 

After  all,  the  Rockies  are  not  the  Ne- 
vada test  site,  which  is  located  in  a  des- 


'  "AEC  Comments  on  Statement  by  David 
Evans  In  Opposition  to  Project  Rio  Blanco," 
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ert.  The  AEC  has  detonated  a  few  hun- 
dred atom  bombs  at  the  Nevada  test  site 
since  the  atmospheric  Test  Ban  Treaty 
of  1963,  plus  a  few  before  the  treaty.  In 
other  words,  10  years  is  about  the  maxi- 
mum observation  period  for  underground 
migration  of  radioactive  substances 
which  will  remain  dangerous  for  periods 
of  120  to  400  years  and  longer.  About  half 
of  the  Nevada  cavities  must  be  only  5 
years  old,  or  less. 

There  is  far  more  theory  than  observa- 
tion behind  the  AEC's  claim  that  atom 
bombing  will  not  ruin  Rocky  Mountain 
water,  and  the  rivers  it  feeds.  The  un- 
certainty among  experts  about  the  speed 
of  underground  water  migration  has  been 
revealed  in  the  two  Alaska  bomb  tests, 
Milrow  in  1969  and  Cannikin  in  1971. 

The  AEC  admits  that  both  cavities  will 
discharge  radioactive  hydrogen  and  other 
substances  into  the  ocean.  The  question 
is,  how  soon? 

For  the  Milrow  test,  the  hydrogen  esti- 
mates varied  from  6  years  to  100  years. 
For  the  Cannikin  test,  they  vary  from  1  ^a 
years  to  125  years.  These  estimates  are 
called,  respectively,  the  "conservative" 
and  the  "probable"  estimates. 

According  to  AEC  advisers  just  after 
the  Milrow  test,  radioactive  hydrogen 
from  Milrow  could  reach  the  ocean  by 
1975,  and  continue  discharging  for  the 
subsequent  66  years  at  levels  up  to  300 
times  the  maximum  permissible  concen- 
tration ;  the  source  is  a  report  written  by 
Teledyne  Isotopes  for  the  AEC  in  March 
1970  called  "Radioactivity  in  Water; 
Project  Milrow." 

The  point  is  that  the  very  best  experts 
money  can  buy  are  quite  uncertain  about 
the  speed  of  underground  water  migra- 
tion. 

THE    LOW-DOSE    HOAX 

My  third  point  concerns  the  sale  and 
use  of  radioactive  gas  in  homes  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  AEC  may  dilute  the  radioactive 
gas  with  uncontaminated  gas  from  some- 
where else,  so  that  the  radiation  dose  per 
person  will  be  low. 

I  say  this  Is  a  disgraceful  trick  on  the 
American  people,  and  the  explanation  is 
pretty  simple. 

SupE>ose  you  have  a  well  which  is  full 
of  radioactive  gas.  If  you  sell  it  all  in  one 
city  of  100,000  people,  let  us  say  the  dose 
is  very  high,  and  every  year  1 .000  people 
die  from  it.  Right  now,  this  is  a  purely 
imaginary  figure. 

Of  course,  the  public  would  not  accept 
1,000  deaths,  but  you  are  determined  to 
sell  the  gas  you  "stimulated."  So  you  take 
the  same  amount  of  radioactive  gas,  and 
by  diluting  it  with  uncontaminated  gas. 
you  can  distribute  it  among  1,000.000 
people  in  10  cities  instead  of  100,000 
people  in  one  city. 

Obviously  the  amount  of  radioactivity 
per  person  becomes  much  lower  that 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  many  more  peo- 
ple are  getting  exposed.  The  result  will 
be  as  follows:  instead  of  1  person  out  of 
100  dying,  only  1  person  out  of  1,000  ek- 
posed  dies — but  you  are  still  killing  1,000 
humans  per  year  to  sell  your  gas — ex- 
actly the  same  number  whether  the  gas 
was  diluted  or  not. 

It  can  be  put  another  way.  Whether 
two  people  each  get  5  units  of  radioactiv- 
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Ity,  or  five  people  each  get  2  units,  the 
health  consequences  are  the  same.  Two 
times  five  equals  10,  but  so  does  5  times 
2.  What  matters  Is  the  10  units  of  radio- 
activity reaching  pepole. 

One  liiousand  deaths  per  year  was,  I 
repeat,  an  Imaginary  figiu'e.  the  actual 
figure  from  radioactive  gas  could  be  much 
lower  or  much  higher.  The  figure  will  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  radioactiv- 
ity which  leaves  the  gas  wells  and  inter- 
sects with  people.  The  more  bombs,  the 
more  radioactivity. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  deaths  from 
radioactive  gas  Is  not  to  sell  it.  Dilution 
Is  a  vicious  hoax. 

MAKXNO   MUBDEB  A  COST-BENEFrT   MATTEB 

I  would  like  to  quote  Dr.  John  W.  Gof- 
man  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  on  this  subject  because  he  clar- 
ifies the  undeniable  moral  issue  in  atom 
bombing  for  gas: 

The  use  of  gas  stimulated  by  nuclear  ex- 
plosions Inevitably  means  increasing  tbe 
radiation  dose  to  the  public. 

It  Is  a  travesty  upon  rational  thinking  for 
anyone  to  hide  behind  the  claim  that  the 
amount  of  radiation  exposure  will  be  'small'. 
Particularly  fraudulent  Is  the  effort  to  com- 
pare such  ostensibly  'small'  exposures  wltb 
natural  background  radiation. 

All  this  is  fraudulent  because  all  respon- 
sible authoritative  bodies,  including  the 
BEIR  Committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  In  November  1972,  are  on  public 
record  as  stating  that  there  Is  no  evidence  for 
any  safe  threshold  of  Ionizing  radiation  ex- 
posure. 

Therefore,  the  so-called  'small'  radiation 
exposure  from  the  Rio  Blanco  test  and  from 
the  entire  Plowshare  gas  stimulation  program 
win  undoubtedly  'cause  increased  leukemia 
and  cancer  deaths'^  pi  us  deaths  and  deform- 
ities by  gene  mutation.  No  authority  will  con- 
test this  statement. 

I  know  of  no  Congressional  authorization 
to  either  the  Interior  Department  or  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  willfully  to  take 
action  to  cause  the  murder  of  any  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  to  any  descendants 
of  present  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Over  and  above  the  violation  of  the  "con- 
sistent with  public  health  and  safety"  feat- 
ures of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  there  is  the 
very  serious  question  concerning"  criminal 
charges  that  should  be  appropriately  placed 
against  any  officials  of  the  A.E.C.  and  the  In- 
terior Department  for  willfully  participating 
In  an  act  of  human  murder. 

A  person  would  recoil  if  he  were  prom- 
ised natural  gas  for  the  Nation  plus  his 
own  safety,  provided  he  would  personally 
help  strangle  or  electrocute  just  100  In- 
nocent people  per  year.  Unthinkable.  Yet 
few  people  recoil  when  a  bureaucrat 
makes  a  cold-blooded  cost-benefit 
judgment  requiring  a  comparable  or 
much  larger  number  of  human  sacrifices. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR 
MONDALE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  19  issue  of  the  New  Yorker  maga- 
zine contains  an  interview  with  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Mon- 

DALE. 

In  the  article  Senator  Mondale  ably 
articulates  the  need  for  positive  and  hu- 
mane leadership  in  a  ^ide  range  of  do- 
mestic areas.  In  addition,  he  offers  val- 
uable insights  into  a  number  of  Issues 
ranging  from  the  congressional-execu- 


tive relationship  to  the  role  of  the  Ameri- 
can family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  interview  by  Elizabeth 
Drew  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Repobteb  at  Large — Convebsation  WrrH 
A  Senatob 

Walter  Frederick  Mondale,  a  forty-five- 
year-old  Democrat  from  Minnesota,  Is  an  in- 
creasingly Important  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate — one  of  the  second  tier  of  lead- 
ers (the  first  is  made  up  of  those  whose  power 
lies  in  their  seniority) ,  who  define  the  Issues 
and  get  them  on  the  agenda,  and  occasionally 
even  win  acceptance  of  their  Ideas.  He  Is  a 
liberal  in  the  Minnesota  Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor  tradition.  A  protege  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, he  became  Attorney  General  of  the 
state  at  thirty-two  and  was  appointed  to  fill 
Humphrey's  Senate  seat  when  Humphrey 
was  elected  Vice-President  In  1964.  Mondale 
was  returned  to  the  Senate  in  1966,  and  again 
In  1972.  Despite  Mr.  Nixon's  overwhelming 
victory  last  year,  Mondale  won  reelection 
then  by  fifty-seven  per  cent,  and  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Senator  McGovern  are  credited 
with  reducing  Mr.  Nixon's  victory  margin  In 
Minnesota  to  only  six  percentage  points. 
Mondale  has  established  credentials  with 
both  the  center  and  the  left  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  has  a  growing  reputation 
among  members  of  the  press  and  others  in 
Washington  who  observe,  and  can  affect,  poli- 
ticians' careers.  He  was  comanager  of  Hum- 
phrey's 1968  Presidential  campaign.  He  sup- 
ported the  war  In  Vietnam  longer  than  many 
of  his  Democratic  colleagues  did.  He  has  also 
fought  for  the  powerless  In  our  society,  Iden- 
tifying himself  with  such  unpopular  issues 
as  welfare  and  busing. 

I  Interviewed  Mondale  recently.  In  his  Sen- 
ate office — Room  443  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  office  contains  the  typical  ob- 
jects a  politician  accumulates:  the  state  seal; 
awards;  books  written  by  colleagues  and 
friends.  The  furniture  Is  Undistinguished 
Oovemment  Issue.  Mondale,  wearing  a  short- 
sleeved  shirt,  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  only  un- 
usual piece  of  furniture,  a  pale-blue  tufted 
Victorian  sofa.  Above  him  were  large  color 
photographs  of  the  St.  Croix  River.  Mondale 
Is  slim,  youthful,  with  a  touch  of  gray  at  the 
temples.  He  has  prominent  blue  eyes,  a  nose 
that  is  slightly  beaked,  and  straight,  dark- 
blond  hair  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  com- 
mitment on  the  length  Issue.  He  has  the 
earnest  air  of  a  son  of  a  Midwestern  Metho- 
dist minister,  which  he  Is.  But  he  also  has  a 
streak  of  wry  irreverence,  which  has  made 
him  popular  among  Senate  staff  members. 
As  we  talked,  Mondale  piled  the  loose  pillows 
of  the  sofa  under  his  right  arm,  arranging 
and  rearranging  them,  and  occasionally 
pounding  them  for  emphasis.  Prom  time  to 
time,  he  put  his  feet  on  a  coffee  table  that 
was  in  front  of  the  sofa. 

I  began  by  asking  Senator  Mondale  about 
the  dilemmas  of  the  contemporary  liberal. 
What  gave  the  Senator  his  belief  that  the 
social  programs  of  the  nlneteen-slxtles  were 
really  worth  defending? 

"Well,  first  of  all,  I  have  no  argiiment  with 
those  who  seek  reform  In  these  programs,  and 
maybe  even  ternUnation  of  some  of  them, 
because  I  don't  argue  that  they're  perfect  and 
that  there  Is  not  waste,"  he  replied.  "But  I 
believe  that  the  federal  government  has  a 
fundamental  role  in  delivering  services  to 
people  who  are  overwhelmed  by  problems 
that  they  can't  handle  themselves:  hungry 
children,  and  children  who  need  to  be  edu- 
cated; people  who  are  handicapped,  men- 
tally 111,  or  retarded;  people  who  have  special 
learning  difficulties;  people  who  can't  find 
work;  old  folks  who  can't  care  for  themselves. 


And  then  there  is  a  need  for  social  programs 
that  deal  with  the  environment,  transporta- 
tion, and  a  whole  range  of  human  problems, 
in  which  I  think  the  federal  government  has 
an  Indispensable  role — leading,  and  helping 
to  find  national  solutions.  And  I  think  many 
of  those  programs  must  include  the  provision 
of  services,  which  means  people,  bureaucrats, 
delivery  systems;  and  those  programs  cannot 
be  disbanded.  The  President's  attack  has  not 
been  one  of  reform.  It's  been  fundamentally 
one  of  assaulting  the  whole  notion  of  the  de- 
livery of  services  to  people  who  need  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there's  a  very  disturbing 
notion  that  I  find  which  somehow  suggests 
that  In  our  free  society  we're  Incapable  of 
efficiently  and  effectively  delivering  essential 
services  through  government  employees." 

I  asked  him  If  be  believed  we  were  capable 
of  doing  so. 

"I  think  there  is  more  good  going  on  than 
the  President's  dark  appraisal  of  these  pro- 
grams suggests,"  he  replied. 

"Do  you  have  appraisals  that  suggest  to 
you  that  these  services  are  getting  through 
to  the  people  who  need  them  and  are  Im- 
proving  their  lives?" 

"It  depends  on  the  program.  I  could  give 
as  examples  many  programs  where  you  have 
signs  that  two  things  have  happened.  First, 
the  services  of  thU  whole  range  of  poverty- 
related  programs  (student  assistance,  and  so 
on),  together  with  the  philosophy  that  poor 
people  can  make  It — which  Is  what  John- 
son and  Kennedy  were  saying  In  the  sixties — 
have  encouraged  thousands  and  thousands 
of  persons  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
to  believe  that  they  can  make  it,  and  that 
the  government  and  society  would  like  to 
help  them  make  It.  And  I  think  that  what 
we  learned  In  the  sixties  Is  that  these  prob- 
lems are  more  difficult  to  solve  than  we  ex- 
pected, that  government  does  not  work  auto- 
matically and  efficiently  and  without  waste, 
but  that  the  fundamental  commitment  to 
help  is  a  valid  and  essential  role  for  this 
country,  and  I  think  that  that's  what  Nixon 
is  attacking — the  notion  that  we  can  help. 
I  think  he's  telling  the  federal  government 
to  get  out  of  the  social-reform  business,  and 
I  think  that  that's  a  terrible  notion." 

"You  said  tn  response  to  my  first  question 
that  you  do  believe  these  programs  need  some 
reform  and  some  of  them  should  be  elimi- 
nated. What  sorts  of  reforms  would  you 
propose?" 

"Many.  Because  I  think  that  It's  in  these 
social  programs  that  the  contemporary  lib- 
eral Is  most  vulnerable,  and  this  Is  where 
some  of  us  have  been  trying  to  do  something 
for  some  years.  I  set  up  a  pathetic  little  sub- 
committee on  social-policy  planning  and 
evaluation  a  few  years  ago  to  try  to  begin,  to 
to  evaluate  and  plan  what  we're  doing." 

"What  ever  happened  to  that?" 

"It  was  a  pathetic  little  subcommittee.  We 
had  no  staff,  and  the  one  thing  we  did  do 
which  was  important  was  we  continued  to 
push  a  bill,  which  I  was — and  am — very  In- 
terested in,  calling  for  a  Council  of  Social 
Advisers,  which  would  be  an  institution  like 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  but  would 
concentrate  on  human  programs.  It  would 
be  required  to  put  out  an  annual  social  re- 
port Indicating  how  we  were  coming,  and  to 
try  to  do  some  pioneering  In  what  we  call  so- 
cial indicators,  to  see  If  we  couldn't  apply 
computer  technology  and  data-gathering  to 
give  us  a  better  understanding  of  how  well 
we're  doing.  One  of  the  things  that  appall 
me  about  our  government  programs  is  we 
Just  don't  know  how  well  they're  doing.  You 
can  go  out  In  the  field  and  you  can  get 
anecdotal  examples  of  how  we're  succeeding. 
You  can  talk  to  teachers  who  are  thrilled 
with  smaller  classrooms  or  with  new  text- 
books or  with  a  school-lunch  program,  and 
they  say  it  has  changed  their  cla.ssrooms.  but 
you  can't  get  any  data  to  back  them  up." 

"Isn't  that  one  of  the  points  about  this 
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whole  debate — you  have  an  anecdotal  syn- 
drome that  works  both  ways?  Some  people 
will  tell  you  success  stories,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  can  talk  about  a  public- 
housing  project  that's  a  calamity,  and  In  fact 
there  Is  no  base  of  Information  that  gives  us 
any  broad  picture?" 

"That's  correct.  That's  correct.  So  the 
question,  then,  is  what  you  do  about  evalua- 
tion and  data  In  the  face  of  this  anarchy,  and 
of  the  lack  of  a  strategic  approach  to  human 
problems,  and  of  the  lack  of  the  data  base 
that  gives  you  the  hot  facts  rather  than  the 
cold  facts." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'hot  facts'  versus 
•cold  facts'?" 

"Well,  most  of  the  cold  facts  are  Inputs 
facts.  I  mean,  bow  many  teachers,  bow  many 
bricks  In  the  building,  how  many  soybeans 
south  of  Mankato.  The  hot  facts  are  the  out- 
put facts,  like  what  we  are  feeding  hungry 
people,  whether  we  are  educating  children, 
what  comes  out  of  the  system.  This  Is  what's 
missing  In  so  many  programs.  We  know  how 
much  money  is  going  In;  we  don't  know 
what  we're  getting  for  it.  We  know  how  much 
we're  spending  on  manpower;  we  don't  know 
how  many  are  being  trained  and  finding  jobs. 
Improving  their  position,  and  so  on.  That's 
what  I  tried  to  do  In  this  little  subcommittee, 
and  there  are  several  things  I  would  suggest. 
First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  see  my  Council  of 
Social  Advisers'  annual  social  report — for  so- 
cial Indicators — set  up.  Second,  I  would  like 
to  see  a  national  social-science  foundation 
set  up  to  concentrate  on  the  social-science 
questions  In  the  same  way  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  concentrates  on  the  nat- 
ural-science questions.  The  N.SF".  claims 
it's  doing  both,  but  It  Isnt.  Third,  I  would 
like  to  see  us  In  the  Congress  be  required 
when  we  pass  a  bill  to  define  specifically  what 
It  Is  we  claim  we're  going  to  accomplish.  If 
we  pass  a  Head  Start  program,  how  many 
children  do  we  expect  to  reach?  What  do  we 
expect  those  children  to  receive?  What  do  we 
expect  the  result  will  be  If  this  Is  done?  How 
much  money  do  we  want?  And  then,  once 
the  bill  is  passed,  I  would  like  to  see  us  set 
aside  a  percentage  of  the  program's  funds — 
say,  one-half  of  one  per  cent — to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  committee  (the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  In  this  case) ,  and 
we'd  hire  some  of  the  best  social  scientists 
in  the  country  and  say,  'Now,  your  Job  Is  to 
go  out  In  the  field,  evaluate  these  programs, 
test  them,  and  prepare  a  report  two  years 
from  now.  Did  we  achieve  those  objectives? 
Why  didn't  we?  Is  there  waste?  Did  we  do 
better  than  we  thought?  Did  we  do  less  than 
we  thought?  How  can  we  Improve  our  pro- 
gram?' So  that  every  program  we  passed 
would  have  built  Into  It  an  Independent, 
highly  sophisticated  public  evaluation.  In 
other  words,  so  that  all  of  us  would  have  to 
face  the  music  and  no  program  would  be  sort 
of  an  ungulded  missile  on  Its  own.  You  see, 
right  now  the  evaluation  usually  comes  from 
agencies  that  have  a  tremendous  built-in 
incentive  to  either  approve  It  or  destroy  It, 
depending  on  the  policy." 

"But,  as  I  understand  It,  there  could  be 
several  problems  with  that,  as  there  have 
been  even  within  agencies  that  have  tried  to 
get  honest  evaluations.  These  things  are  very 
hard  to  measure.  Over  at  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, they're  knee-deep  In  reports  on 
whether  or  not  their  programs  have  'worked.* 
But  nobody  really  knows  what  the  criteria 
for  deriding  that  should  be." 

"Well,  I  would  hope  that  the  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  would  help  bring  us  out  of 
the  anarchy  that  you  describe." 

"Also,  isn't  there  a  time-lag  problem?  In 
other  words,  you  would  want  an  evaluation, 
you  say,  in  two  years.  But  aren't  you  talking 
about  things  that  you  would  like  to  see  Im- 
prove people's  lives  In  ways  whose  effects 
might  not  show  up  for  some  time,  or  might 
not  be  measurable  at  all?" 


"Yes.  The  time  frame  wovUd,  I  think,  de- 
pend on  what  you  were  doing.  Education  Is  a 
slow  process,  and  I  think  one  of  the  things 
we  do  that  are  unfair  to  educators  Is  to  ex- 
pect a  quick  yield  that's  quantifiable.  Second, 
as  your  question  Implies,  we  don't  give  much 
credit  for  things  like  a  healthy  child  or  a 
chUd  who  has  been  sick  mentally  and  Is  now 
becoming  healthier.  So  much  of  our  data  and 
so-called  quantifiable  material  dismiss  the 
human  element  and  ask — you  know — how 
are  they  doing  In  math?  How  are  they  doing 
In  reading?  But  I  still  think  we  should  In- 
sist on  quantifiable  data  In  basic  skills,  and 
so  on.  What  bothers  me  today  Is  that  there 
Is  no  manageable  structure  or  approach  for 
finding  out  what's  going  on,  for  leading  these 
discussions  in  terms  of  reform  In  this  gov- 
ernment. John  Gardner  (Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  during  the  Johnson 
Administration]  said  when  he  left  that  we've 
got  a  time-honored  way  of  backing  Into  the 
future. 

Joe  Calif ano  [Joseph  A.  Calif ano,  Jr.,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  President  Johnson  for 
Domestic  Affairs],  when  he  finished  In  the 
White  House,  noted  how  little  data  they  had 
to  work  with  on  fundamental  questions,  like 
welfare  reform  and  manpower,  that  we  spend 
billions  on.  He  said  that  our  way  of  deciding 
questions  about  basic  human  programs  more 
closely  resembles  the  Intuitive  judgment  of 
a  tribal  chief  In  Africa  than  it  does  modem 
decisionmaking  techniques.  And  what  I'm 
saying  Is  that  we  ought  to  be  geared  up  In  a 
way  that  would  permit  us  to  evaluate,  to 
understand,  to  reform,  and  to  buUd  Into 
every  program  some  kind  of  system  that 
would  help  us  find  out  what's  happening. 
That's  all." 

"Isn't  the  results  of  the  current  debate 
that  the  liberals  are  busy  defending  what 
has  been  happening,  cmd  trying  to  save  the 
programs  from  being  cut.  Instead  of  thinking 
about  new  ways  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
poses?" 

"Yes,  and  partly  that's  our  fault  and  partly 
it's  the  President's  fault,  because  when  he  at- 
tacks the  whole  Idea  of  federally  assisted 
housing,  say,  we  have  to  counterattack  In  a 
tough  way.  You  just  can't  go  back  Into  your 
social -science  laboratories  and  say  that  three 
years  from  now  you're  going  to  come  up  with 
a  better  delivery  system  because  then  there 
won't  be  any  program  at  all.  In  other  words, 
he's  created  what  I  think  Is  a  "Wdlcal  en- 
vironment, where  we  have  to  fight  back  on 
political  terms  to  create  a  counterforce  that 
will  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  all  these 
programs." 

"Do  you  reject  the  Idea  that  In  attacking 
the  programs  of  the  sixties  Mr.  Nixon  may 
have  been  on  to  something:  perhaps  an  In- 
cipient national  mood  that  was  tired — tired 
of  federal  programs,  tired  of  taxes,  tired  of 
guidelines,  tired  of  bureaucracies,  and  dis- 
appointed In  the  results?" 

"I  think  he  very  shrewdly  and  cunningly 
exploited  a  sense  of  frustration  and  fatigue 
In  American  life.  For  nearly  a  decade,  at  least, 
Kennedy  find  Johnson  and  many  of  us  were 
pleading  with  the  American  people  to  move 
on — more  solutions,  more  programs.  I  think 
the  public  saw  just  an  endless  number  of 
programs  being  passed,  many  of  them  over- 
sold, and  then  they  waited  for  the  results. 
Many  times,  the  programs  weren't  fully 
fiTnded.  Many  times,  they  were  maladmln- 
Istered,  and  many  times  It  was  Impossible  to 
achieve  what  It  was  claimed  those  programs 
could  achieve — In  the  time  frame,  at  least, 
that  we  talked  about.  And  I  also  think  the 
impression  was  given — which  Nixon  exploited 
very  shrewdly — that  part  of  what  was  being 
done  was  to  make  It  possible  for  lazy  people 
not  to  work,  so  that  those  who  had  the  work 
ethic  worked  and  paid  their  taxes  for  those 
who  Just  would  not  work.  I  think  he  has  ex- 
ploited it  and  hoped  to  convert  it  into  an 


enormous  social  retreat,  which  I  think  would 
be— well,  I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  It- 
immoral,  because  there  are  a  lot  of  problems 
behind  those  statistics.  And  It's  all  right  to 
fiall  the  bureaucrats,  but  there  are  those  po<» 
kids  out  there  who  need  help — who  are 
handicapped,  who  are  mentally  Ul,  who  are 
retarded,  who  desperately  need  help  and  af- 
fection— and  the  thousands  of  children  out 
there  who  are  poor,  and  hungry,  and  live  In 
lousy  housing,  and  many  of  whom  don't 
have  two  parents.  The  Indian  kids  who  never 
go  to  school  with  a  textbook  or  a  teachef 
that  has  any  respect  for  them.  The  Chicano 
children  who  never  hear  a  word  of  Spanish, 
or  Portuguese  children  that  no  one  speaks  to 
in  their  language.  There  are  a  lot  of  problems 
out  there.  There  are  a  lot  of  lonely  old  folks 
who  live  In  housing  by  themselves,  in  poOT 
health  and  with  no  one  to  care  about  them, 
and  a  lot  of  decent  people  who  are  looking 
for  work  and  can't  find  It,  and  a  lot  of  bright 
kids  who  can't  afford  to  go  on  to  college  or 
to  vocational  school.  There  are  a  lot  of  dis- 
abled people  who  can't  live  on  what's  avail- 
able to  them.  There  are  so  many  human  prob- 
lems in  the  midst  of  our  wealth  that  need  a 
country  that  cares  and  a  government  that 
tries.  I  dont  think  the  average  American  is 
that  selfish,  and  I  think  this  Is  where  the 
Nixon  approach  Is  going  to  go  wTong.  I  think 
the  average  American  Is  mwe  just  and  more 
compassionate  than  Nixon  thinks  he  Is.  I 
think  we're  going  through  a  period  of  re- 
action from  the  sixties,  but  I  think  It's  going 
to  spring  back.  I  don't  think  the  American 
people  want  to  live  on  a  diet  of  selfishness, 
which  Is  what  Is  served  up  to  them  now.  I 
think  they'd  rather  be  tinlted  and  hopeful 
and  helpful  and  humane  than  be  just 
niggardly  and  selfish,  and  I  think  our  time 
will  come.  It  may  not  be  right  now,  but  I 
think  It's  going  to  come." 

"There  is  also,  as  you  know,  an  attack  on 
the  liberal  programs  from  the  other  side, 
which  says  that  the  liberal  approach 
amounts  to  simply  tinkering  with  the  stattis 
quo.  That  argument  runs  that  If  you're 
really  talking  about  equality  of  opportunity 
In  this  country,  which  was  one  of  the  funda- 
mental premises  of  these  programs,  you  have 
to  do  much  larger  things,  you  have  to  have 
much  greater  transfers  of  Income.  It  says 
that  these  programs  did  not  really  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  of  unequal  opportunity 
or  unequal  existences  in  this  country." 

"Well,  I  would  say  two  things.  First,  I 
think  most  Americans  accept  the  notion 
that  every  child  ought  to  have  a  chance  In 
terms  of  opportunity — not  In  terms  of  re- 
sult but  In  terms  of  opportunity.  I  think  that 
If  we  abandon  the  notion  that  people  have  to, 
through  their  own  effort,  through  excellence 
and  through  energy,  through  trying  to  learn, 
be  a  part  of  society  and  achieve  on  those 
terms — I  think  we've  cheapened  society.  I'm 
too  old-fashioned  to  abandon  that  notion 
and  I  think  that  this  country  must  do  a 
far  better  Job  than  It's  done,  and  spend  more 
than  it  has  and  spend  It  more  wisely  and  with 
more  spirit  and  compassion,  and  with  a 
fuller  commitment  than  we  ever  have  had, 
to  give  every  child  a  chance,  and  I  think 
that's  so  central  that  I  am  sickened  by  some 
who  would  abandon  that  effort.  Now,  second, 
I  also  believe  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  unequal  distribution  of  America's  wealth, 
and  that's  why  I'm  Interested  in  tax  re- 
form, and  that's  why  I'm  Interested  In  re- 
form of  welfare  programs,  that's  why  I'm  In- 
terested In  public-service  employment,  In- 
terested in  improved  antitrust -law  enforce- 
ment and  other  things  that  might  help  the 
average  American  get  a  better  break  in  the 
distribution  of  the  vast  wealth  of  this  coun- 
try. But  I  do  not  believe  In  some  massive 
program  of  dollar  redistribution  of  wealth.  I 
don't  think  the  American  people  would  stand 
for  It,  and  I  think  it's  folly  to  spend  much 
time  on  It." 
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"You  have  often  said  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  programs  of  the  sixties  was  that 
'we  authorized  dreams  and  appropriated  pea- 
nuts.'  Would  you.  then,  be  willing  to  argve 
that  taxes  should  be  raised  In  order  to  do  the 
things  you  think  are  necessary?" 

"Well.  I  might,  but  there  are  some  things 
that  come  first  here.  In  my  opinion.  I  think 
there  are  some  very  substantial  revenues 
that  can  be  raised  In  tax  reform.  I  reported 
the  other  day — on  the  basis  of  some  figures 
I  got  from  the  I.R.S. — that  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three  Americans  who  earned  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  or  more  In  1971  didn't 
pay  a  dime  In  taxes.  Two  who  earned  more 
than  one  million  dollars  didn't  pay  a  penny 
In  taxes.  Then  we  looked  at  those  who  paid 
practically  nothing,  and  we  found  that  some 
thirty-four  thousand  Americans  in  1971  re- 
ported loophole  income  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  dollars  on  the  average 
and   paid   only   four   per   cent   tax   on    It. 

"They  took  in  nearly  four  billion  dollars, 
and  they  paid  something  like  a  hundred  and 
thirty-six  million  dollars  In  taxes.  So  there's 
several  billion  dollars  that  can  be  picked  up 
by  closing  loopholes,  or  by  reducing  them 
in  a  way  that  does  not  hurt  the  business 
climate  and  that.  In  my  opinion,  would  create 
a  better  sense  of  equity  In  America,  because 
the  average  worker  and  his  family  think 
they're  taking  a  hosing,  and  they've  got  a 
pretty  good  case.  Also,  I  think  there's  still 
enormous  waste  In  American  government. 
For  example,  they're  proposing.  In  effect,  an 
Increase  of  eight  billion  dollars  in  the  defense 
budget  this  year,  when  we're  supposed  to  be 
entering  a  generation  of  {leace.  We  have 
something  like  two  thousand  bases  over- 
seas, in  thirty  countries.  I  think  we're  spend- 
ing seventeen  billion  dollars  this  year  in 
NATO.  We  Just  cannot  continue  to  spill 
money  on  things  in  that  way  and  have  the 
money  we  need  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  our  own  people.  I'm  not  an  Isolationist, 
but  I  think  we  lack  a  sense  of  balance." 

"Those  are  fairly  familiar  liberal  argu- 
ments. If  I  may  say  so." 

"Tes,  they  are,  but  they  are  still  arguments. 
And  we're  not  winning  them." 

"You  have  been  moving  into — at  least  by 
definition — a  new  set  of  issues,  having  to  do 
with  children  and  the  family.  Is  It  really  a 
new  set  of  issues,  or  Is  it  old  issues  in  new 
rhetoric?  Why  has  your  attention  taken  this 
turn?" 

"Well.  I  sort  of  slipped  into  it.  I  started 
with  problems  of  poverty  and  hunger  and  mi- 
grants, and  the  rest,  and  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  we  were  multllating 
thousands  and  thousands  of  children  before 
they  had  a  chance,  and  that  If  we  wanted  this 
fundamental  notion  of  social  opportunity 
and  fairness  and  justice  to  have  significance 
and  substance,  we  had  to  deliver  Justice  In 
those  first  few  years  of  life.  And  we  had  to 
help  the  family  do  so.  I  helped  create  the 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth, 
which  I  now  chair,  and  we've  simply  tried  to 
look  at  a  whole  range  of  problems,  from  crib 
deaths  to  child  abuse,  child  care,  day  care. 
the  question  of  the  mother's  health  during 
pregnancy — all  those  Issues.  And  I'm  becom- 
ing convinced  that  one  of  the  revolutions 
under  way,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  dam- 
aging thing  going  on  in  this  country,  Is  the 
growing  pressure  on  and  destruction  of  the 
American  family.  I  believe,  for  ancient  his- 
torical and  biological  reasons,  and  for 
psychological  reasons  and  health  reasons, 
that  It  Is  absolutely  fundamental  that  a 
child  be  brought  up  In  an  atmosphere  of 
security  and  love  and  respect,  with  stimula- 
tion and  self-respect  and  all  that  goes  with 
a  healthy,  strong  family,  and  that  children 
who  are  denied  that  pay  the  price.  All  of 
us  pay  the  price,  in  a  host  of  tragic  and 
sometimes  bizarre  ways.  We're  starting  to 
try  to  see  behind  some  of  these  pathological 
problems,  like   child  abuse,  or  the  divided 


family,  and  ask  what's  hapi>ening  about 
them.  It's  estimated,  I  think,  that  over 
forty  per  cent  of  mothers  now  work.  With 
inflation  and  economic  pressure.  I  think 
that  percentage  Is  going  up.  Is  it  a  wise 
thing  to  require  mothers  to  work  when  they 
have  children  at  home?  Do  our  tax  laws  en- 
courage people  who  work  when  at  least  one  of 
them  ought  to  be  home  with  the  kids?  If 
It's  necessary  that  both  parents  be  gone, 
are  we  really  concentrating  on  adequate 
alternatives — decent,  warm,  supportive  child- 
development  centers — or  are  we  Just  dump- 
ing them  In  cold  custodial  aretis?  What 
happens  when  a  family  breaks  down  and  It 
leads  to  divorce  or  leads  to  a  separated 
family,  or  where  there's  a  family  that's 
psychotic  or  so  emotionally  In  trouble  that 
the  parents  abuse  their  children  or  don't 
raise  them  properly,  and  so  the  children  stop 
thriving  and  they  have  profound  psycholog- 
ical problems,  and  all  the  rest?  How  do  we 
deal  with  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
the  family  and  strengthening  the  ability  of 
the  family  to  produce  those  healthy,  loving 
children  that  are  the  hope  not  only  of  our 
country  but  of  the  world?  That,  I  think.  Is  an 
issue  that  needs  to  be  looked  at." 

"Is  that  not  suggesting  a  range  of  govern- 
ment concern  about  the  nature  of  people's 
lives  that  is  unprecedented?" 

"No — I  do  not  think  that  the  go%-emment 
ought  to  substitute  for  parental  guidance 
and  authority.  And  I  think  that  Idea  is  one  of 
the  reasons  people  shy  away  from  this  issue — 
because  they  think  it  smells  bad.  I'm  very 
much  opposed  to  that.  But  what  I  want  to 
do  is  to  have  policies  that  strengthen  the 
family,  so  that  it  Isn't  necessary  that  both 
parents  work  when  they  don't  want  to.  Take, 
for  example,  these  child-abuse  cases  that 
we're  looking  at.  When  the  parents  are  scald- 
ing, mutilating,  poisoning,  dismembering  an 
infant  child.  It  doesn't  help  the  situation 
Just  to  say  that  you're  strong  for  the  family. 
Now.  we  found  that  In  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
child-abuse  cases  the  child  can  stay  at  home 
and  the  parents  can  be  helfjed.  and  the  fam- 
ily unit  can  be  strengthened  to  everyone's 
benefit.  That's  the  direction  we  ought  to  go 
In.  Then.  I  think  one  of  the  questions  we 
might  ask  Is  whether  government  isn't  al- 
ready interfering  with  the  family  and  put- 
ting pressures  on  It  that  many  families  can't 
resist.  Under  the  present  welfare  laws  in 
many  states,  the  only  way  the  parents  can 
take  care  of  the  family  when  the  father  is 
employed  Is  to  separate — the  mother  and  the 
family  can  get  help  only  If  the  man  leaves. 
And  that  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  strengthen 
the  family.  Also,  I  guess  we're  about  the 
only  Western  society  or  modern  Industrial 
society  that  doesn't  have  some  kind  of 
children's  allowance,  so  that  during  the 
early,  formative  years  of  the  family  It 
gets  a  little  extra  help  to  stay  together,  to 
help  the  kids  until  the  kids  are  older.  When 
we  do  provide  day  care,  I  think  we're  chisel- 
ing. We  put  a  lot  of  these  children  In  cen- 
ters where  there  Is  no  emotional  support,  no 
education,  no  stimulation.  The  children  are 
Just  rejected  for  hours  per  day.  and  they 
must  feel  that.  I  mean,  children  are  like 
flowers — you  can  damage  them,  and  you  can 
damage  them  permanently.  Child  psychia- 
trists will  tell  you  that  you  And  a  serious 
psychological  problem  and  often  it's  traceable 
to  some  things  like  that — things  that  hap- 
pened in  those  first  couple  of  years  of  life. 

We've  got  these  environmental-impact 
studies  that  are  great.  With  everything  the 
government  does,  there's  now  supposed  to 
first  be  a  study  that  asks  'What  does  this  do 
to  the  environment?'  I  think  that's  a  good 
thing.  I  wonder  If  we  shouldn't  have  a  fam- 
ily-Impact study.  When  we  pass  tax  laws  or 
welfare  laws  or  housing  laws  or  transporta- 
tion laws,  we  ought  to  say,  'Well,  what  will 
this  do  to  the  families?'  Urle  Bronfenbrenner 
[professor  of  Human  Development  and  Fam- 
ily Studies  at  Cornell  University  J  said  that 


It  is  remarkable  that  over  the  million-year 
history  of  mankind  almost  every  society,  no 
matter  what  the  differences  of  religion  eoid 
culture,  ended  up  with  the  family  unit.  And 
he  said  that  before  we  destroy  that  unit 
we'd  better  ask  why  they  all  found  It  essen- 
tial. Wouldn't  it  be  ironic  If  this  nation,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  In  the  world, 
should  be  the  first  to  substantially  destroy 
that  system  which  mankind  has  always  found 
essential?" 

"You  also  took  on  the  question  of  busing, 
and,  when  It  was  controversial,  volunteered 
to  hesid  a  special  committee  to  examine  the 
problem  of  how  to  achieve  equal  educational 
opportunity.  You  recently  put  out  a  report 
that  called  for  'quality  Integrated  education' 
and  said  that  busing  was  a  misleading  issue, 
but  It's  still  busing  that  you're  advocating, 
isn't  It?" 

"It  Is  and  It  Isn't.  I'm  not  for  busing  for 
busing's  sake." 

"Well,  no  politician  would  say  that  he  is." 

"No.  but  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  he 
should  be,  either.  In  other  words,  the  Idea 
that  American  children,  for  the  sake  of  some 
theory  of  computerized  mixtures,  ought  to  be 
bused  to  carry  out  some  kind  of  balance 
notion  never  has  made  any  sense  to  me,  and 
I've  said  so  many  times.  Where  I  draw  the 
line  Is  In  trying  to  deny  the  court  the  power 
It  needs  to  eliminate  discrimination — and 
by  discrimination  I  mean  deliberate  public 
policies  that  separate  children  on  the  basis 
of  race.  That,  I  thmk,  is  intolerable  under 
the  Constitution  and  intolerable  from  a  pub- 
lic-policy standpoint.  And  that's  why  I  have 
resisted  attempts  to  limit  the  courts'  juris- 
diction to  eliminate  discrimination — at- 
tempts that  often  Include  a  ban  on  busing. 
There  are  many  other  ways  that  we  can 
work  on  this  problem,  but  fighting  limits  on 
the  courts  Is  one  that  we  must  work  on  If 
we  intend  to  eliminate  discrimination.  And 
that's  been  my  position,  and  I  dont  know 
how  you  could  say  that  you're  against  dis- 
crimination without  taking  that  position." 

"One  Issue  that  has  been  before  us  this 
year.  In  various  forms,  is  the  relative  power 
of  the  Congress  and  the  executive.  Do  you 
think  the  Congress  is  really  capable,  institu- 
tionally, over  the  long  run.  of  acting  effec- 
tively— of  leading  on  Important  Issues?" 

"Yes.  We  haven't  always  done  as  well  as  we 
should,  and  there's  much  that  we  should  do, 
but  I  think  we  can  do  It." 

"Yet  Isn't  there  a  streak  of  passivity  In 
every  legislative  body?" 

"Yes.  I  think  that's  correct.  We're  slow  to 
anger  and  even  slower  to  organize,  but  It  may 
be  that  when  we  get  organized,  it's  more 
definite  and  final.  There's  much  that  we 
should  do  to  Improve  the  way  In  which  we 
act  here  In  the  Congress.  I  would  like  us  to 
move  toward  some  sort  of  arbitrary  retire- 
ment age.  I  would  like  to  see  us  ellmtoate 
seniority.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Congress 
build  In,  under  Its  own  control,  an  adequate 
system  for  evaluation  and  planning,  and  the 
ability  to  tear  apart  a  budget  and  start  from 
zero  and  work  on  up  to  see  what  we  can  do 
In  each  of  the  agencies  to  cut  out  waste.  I 
would  like  to  see  us  set  a  spending  celling. 
There  are  many  things  I  thmk  we  must  do 
here,  and  I  think  that  If  we  did  them  there 
would  be  far  more  public  respect  for  the 
Congress  than  we  see  today.  But,  having  said 
that,  I  must  say  I  also  think  that  we  often 
do  better  than  we  get  credit  for  doing.  I 
think  the  average  American,  with  some  good 
reason,  wants  to  see  expedition  and  efficiency 
In  the  Congress.  I  think  there's  a  certain 
•value  to  delay,  and  to  the  aging  of  an  issue, 
that  one  perhaps  appreciates  only  after  one 
has  been  around  here  for  a  while.  I  think 
that  in  a  democracy  there's  some  value  In 
allowing  time  for  Issues  to  be  ventilated,  for 
digging  out  facts,  for  havtag  the  debates,  for 
having  the  efforts  to  compromise,  which  take 
time  and  for  which  the  Congress  Is  given 
little  credit,  because  what  people  say  Is 
'What    are    you    producing?'    Sometimes    it 
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looks  as  If  you  weren't  getting  anywhere, 
but  I  think  m  the  long  run  the  Senate,  more 
than  any  other  Institution  In  America,  Is  the 
forum  for  great  public-policy  debates  In 
which  the  public  takes  a  part.  The  Senate 
Is  the  only  agency  I  know  of  of  which  that's 
true.  It's  certainly  not  true  of  the  executive. 
Too  much  of  the  hot  stuff  has  been  decided 
behind  doors.  It's  not  true  In  the  House  as 
much,  just  because  of  the  numbers — they 
can't  have  four  hundred  and  thlrty-flve  peo- 
ple debatmg.  But  In  the  Senate  we  can  de- 
bate. And,  looking  at  the  great  Issues  of  the 
war.  the  environment,  the  consumers'  move- 
ment, civil  rights,  I'm  proud  of  the  kind  of 
forum  that  we  have  had  on  these  great  Issues 
over  the  years.  Now,  we've  not  accomplished 
all  that  much,  but  once  an  Idea  Is  out.  once 
the  public  sees  the  clash,  I  believe  that  in  a 
strange  fashion  the  public  finally  gets  Its 
way  and  decency  Anally  gets  there.  It  may 
be  a  little  slow  In  getting  there,  but  It  gets 
there.  So  I  think  sometimes  the  standard 
that  we're  judged  by — efficiency,  prompt  ac- 
tion— Is  one  that  does  not  give  us  credit  for 
an  even  more  fundamental  role  that  we 
perform." 

"Do  you  not  at  times  find  yourself  Im- 
patient with  the  pace,  though?" 

"Yes,  but  I  must  concede  this  as  a  liberal: 
many  times  I  have  to  concede  that  an  ornery, 
cantankerous  conservative  In  the  commit- 
tee or  on  the  floor  asking  mean  questions 
about  my  beloved  programs — many  times  he 
makes  me  face  up  to  Issues  that  I  should 
face  up  to,  and  I  think  there's  a  certain 
validity  to  this  business  of  democracy  and 
give-and-take  and  listening  to  all  sides." 

"Isnt  It  still  true,  whatever  happens  as  a 
result  of  the  upheaval  over  Watergate,  that 
the  executive,  as  an  Institution,  has  in- 
herent advantages,  which  a  President  can 
use  to  dominate  the  government,  and  which 
may,  over  the  long  run,  make  an  accumula- 
tion of  power  in  the  executive  branch  In- 
evitable?" 

"I  hope  not.  I  think  we  need  a  coequal 
system.  The  executive  will  always  have  cer- 
tain advantages,  because  there's  only  one 
President,  and  he  can  make  almost  any 
decision  he  wants  to — especially  If  he  doesn't 
believe  In  the  law.  Also,  he  can  get  access  to 
television  and  dominate  the  news  when  be 
wants  to.  He  can  make  television  and  radio 
practically  a  private  communication  sys- 
tem with  the  American  people.  We  have  few 
ways  to  counterattack." 

"Is  It  possible,  though,  that  the  mcreas- 
Ingly  complicated  questions  and  large-scale 
enterprises  and  organizations  that  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  dealing  with  Just  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  parliamentary  control?" 

"Oh,  I  dont  believe  that  for  a  minute.  I 
think  that  control  may  sometimes  be  more 
difficult.  Let  me  say  this — I  think  Water- 
gate, when  It's  all  over.  Is  going  to  be  very 
encouraging  In  terms  of  the  fundamental 
strengths  of  American  society  and  Its  In- 
stitutions. As  I  understand  it.  there  was  a 
strategy  for  corrupting  the  last  election,  for 
literally  buying  It  and  then  keeping  the 
facts  from  public  view,  so  no  one  knew 
what  had  happened.  But  slowly  the  courts 
were  angered,  the  Congress  was  angered,  the 
press  bestirred  Itself,  and  the  truth  started 
coming  out,  and  I  believe  we  can  follow  now 
with  legal  reforms  to  prevent  or  discourage 
that  sort  of  thing  in  the  future.  We  were 
slow  getting  there,  but  I  think  the  fact  that 
we  did  get  there  showed  that  the  traditions 
and  strengths  of  our  Institutions  were  great- 
er than  even  the  tremendous  power  and  In- 
side advantages  of  the  Presidency.  And  I 
don't  think  for  a  moment  that  the  govern- 
ment is  bigger  than  democracy.  You  know, 
I've  been  through  some  fights  that  I've  lost 
here,  but  It's  Interesting  to  see  what  hap- 
pens. I  led  the  fight  against  additional  air- 
craft carriers.  I'm  not  against  all  aircraft 
carriers,  but  I  didn't  see  why  we  needed  a 
new  one  every  year,  costing  a  billion  dollars. 


I  lost  on  the  Senate  fioor.  But  It's  an  Inter- 
esting thtog  that  we've  now  reduced  the  air- 
craft-carrier attack-force  level  by  three  car- 
riers; that's  a  thlrty-bllllon-dollar  saving 
over  the  life  of  those  carriers.  I  think  the 
public  debate  here  In  the  Congress  made 
people  face  up  to  some  of  the  realities  they 
didn't  want  to  face  up  to.  I've  been  leading 
a  fight  lately  against  the  space  shuttle, 
which  I  think  Is  a  horrible  waste.  That 
never  won  on  the  Senate  floor,  but  I  noticed 
the  other  day  that  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  said  that  one  of 
the  ways  we  can  save  a  lot  of  money  Is  by 
delaytag  that  space  shuttle — which  may 
mean  the  end  of  the  space  shuttle.  I  think 
that  sometimes  things  work  slowly,  but  If 
you're  right  they  work,  even  against  enor- 
mous commercial  and  governmental  Inter- 
ests on  the  other  side." 

"Have  we  had  an  example  here  of  the 
axiom  that  where  you  stand  depends  on 
where  you  sit?  When  the  liberals  were  in 
Charge  of  the  White  House — when  one  of  their 
own  was  in  power — there  were  frequent  com- 
plamts  that  the  Congress  was  blocking 
things.  We  heard  about  the  'deadlock  of  de- 
mocracy.' There  were  all  sorts  of  proposals 
for  strengthening  the  hand  of  the  President 
at  the  expense  of  the  Congress.  But  then  the 
Democrats  lost  the  White  House,  and  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  block  the  Presi- 
dent looked  more  attractive.  Do  you  think 
the  liberals  are  coming  to  some  new  con- 
clusions about  this?" 

"Well,  I  hope  that  to  some  extent  we  are, 
but  I  also  think  that  the  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenge the  President  posed  at  the  beglnnmg 
of  the  year  was  different  from  anything  we'd 
had  In  the  past,  and  ought  to  be  a  warning 
to  us.  I  don't  think  that  that  was  just  an- 
other effort  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
crowd  the  Congress.  What  the  President  tried 
to  do  amounted  to  a  massive,  wholesale,  un- 
constitutional dismantlement  of  our  sys- 
tem. In  an  attempt  to  convert  It  Into  a  Presi- 
dential system.  I  think  you  have  to  look  at 
the  domestic  side  differently  from  the  for- 
elg:n  one.  I  think  In  foreign  relations  the 
Congress  has  permitted  Itself  to  forfeit  Its 
Constitutional  powers  and  responsibilities 
through  many  different  Admmistratlons.  of 
both  political  parties.  I  think  it's  going  to 
take  us  thirty  years  to  repair  the  damage 
to  the  foreign-relations  powers — warmaklng 
powers,  treaty  powers — of  the  Congress.  And 
we  must  do  so.  We're  beginning  to  do  It,  but 
It's  gomg  to  be  a  slow  show.  The  Admmis- 
tratlon  people  tried  to  apply  the  same  un- 
limited Presidential  powers  domestically 
that  they've  applied  to  foreign  relations,  and 
that's  what  was  new  about  this  challenge.  It 
seems  to  me." 

"How  seriously  will  the  Watergate  contro- 
versy affect  the  President's  power  and  affect 
the  nature  of  his  relationship  with  the  Con- 
gress?" 

"Some  people  have  been  saying  that  the 
damage  will  be  so  great  that  he  can't 
govern.  I  don't  believe  that  this  Is  true,  un- 
less it  develops  that  the  President  was  per- 
sonally mvolved  In  or  personally  knew  of 
widespread  Illegal  acts.  Even  so.  I  think  the 
scandal  Is  much  greater  than  anythmg  else 
that  has  happened  In  or  around  the  White 
House  In  our  nation's  history.  If  It  would 
Just  make  the  President  realize  the  strengths 
that  come  from  working  with  the  system.  I 
think  we  could  begin  to  restore  government 

to  some  legal,  due-process  proportions:  and 
I  think  the  dramatic  erosion  of  public  con- 
fidence In  the  President  and  the  great  doubts 
about  those  who  have  been  around  him  will 
Inevitably  force  hlni  to  give  some  ground  on 
these  questions  of  Constitutional  Impor- 
tance. And  I  think  the  weakening  of  the 
President  politically  wUl  make  him  deal  more 
realistically  with  other  Institutions,  too." 

"Does  that  mean  that  we  have  to  wait  for 
a  President  to  get  himself  In  trouble  before 


politicians  In  the  Congress  will  take  him 
on?" 

"Well,  I  think  that  there  Is  what  Is  always 
referred  to  as  a  'honeymoon  period,'  when  a 
President  who's  been  newly  elected  or  just 
been  reelected  Is  given  a  period  of  special 
deference  to  develop  and  propose  legislation. 
And  I  thtak  the  length  of  that  honeymoon 
depends  upon  how  he  behaves  and  how  he 
uses  It.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Nixon,  he  blew 
one  of  the  largest  mandates  In  American  his- 
tory m  about  a  month  by  his  divisive,  hos- 
tile, and  other  negative  tactics  and  his  whole- 
sale disregard  for  the  law.  In  other  words,  I 
thmk  that  you  can't  suspend  human  nature, 
and  It's  the  proper  thmg  to  do.  In  terms  of 
normal  Western  traditions  of  civility,  to  be 
decent  to  a  new  President,  to  give  him  » 
chance.  I  think  Herblock  said  every  new 
President  gets  a  free  shave,  and  that's  what 
we  try  to  do,  and  that's  what  I  do." 

"But  there  are  other  times,  not  only  after 
elections,  when  there  Is  the  phenomenon  of 
the  politicians  backing  off  because  they 
think  the  President  may  be  powerful,  even 
If  he  Isn't  right.  I  can  think  of  President 
Nixon's  November  3.  1969.  speech  about  Viet- 
nam, which  a  lot  of  people  up  here  disagreed 
with  but  were  not  very  vocal  about,  for  fear 
that  the  President  had  In  fact  captured  pub- 
lic opinion — a  fear  that  then  became  self- 
fulfilling." 

"I  can't  deny  that  that's  what  happened. 
But,  fortunately,  the  fact  is  that  there  were 
some  here  who  didn't  follow  that  strategy 
and  spoke  up  and  criticized  It.  There  was 
clearly  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  White 
House  to  sUence  dissent.  They  warned  every- 
body, 'Don't  criticize  us  or  you're  going  to 
be  embarrassed.'  The  same  thmg  followed 
the  Cambodian  Invasion.  I  don't  think  the 
critics  of  the  war  will  ever  get  credit — at 
least,  In  the  short  run — but  I  think  those 
criticisms  and  that  debate  helped  end  the 
war." 

"That  brings  up  something  else  I  have 
been  wanting  to  ask  you.  You  supported  the 
Vietnam  war  for  a  longer  time  than  several 
of  your  colleagues.  In  1967,  you  gave  a  very 
closely  reasoned  speech  laying  out  what  you 
considered  to  be  the  dilemmas,  and  came 
out  on  the  side  of  supporting  the  war.  How 
do  vou  now  look  back  on  that?" 

'"The  biggest  mistake  of  my  public  career." 

"How  did  you  make  It?" 

"Well,  several  ways.  First  of  all,  I  think 
I  trusted  the  executive  and  its  answers  too 
much.  I  just  couldn't  believe  that  they  could 
be  that  wrong.  And  I  recall  going  to  Vietnam 
myself  for  a  week  and  gotag  all  over." 

"What  year  was  that?" 

"It  was  early  '66.  And  I  cam6  up  with 
some  questions  about  Why  are  they  still 
flghtmg  so  cloee  to  Saigon  If  you're  winning. 
If  the  people  are  for  you?'  And  the  leader- 
ship all  had  answers — the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  the  State  Department — and  I  guess 
If  there's  one  thing  that  I  learned  out  of  all 
that  It  Is  that  you  have  to  trust  your  own 
judgment.  You  can't  be  sure  of  the  accuracy, 
or  sometimes  even  the  honesty,  of  what  you 
hear  from  established  departments.  That  was 
one  of  my  big  mistakes.  Another  mistake  I 
made  was  that  I  was  applying  what  you 
might  call  the  European  analogy  to  Asia.  It 
had  no  relationship  at  all,  but  I  thought  it 
did.  Then  It  slowly  dawned  on  me  that  there 
are  limits  to  American  power,  limits  to  how 
we  can  Influep.ce  what  are  essentially  In- 
digenous problems  of  another  country.  Fi- 
nally, I  sawa  first-hand  what  the  war  was 
doing  to  yils  country.  It  was  not  a  pretty 
Eight.  The  deaths  and  the  Injuries — perma- 
nent Injuries.  The  costs — over  a  hundred 
billion  dollars — which  devastated  so  many 
human  programs.  But  also  the  Incredible 
spiritual  and  emotional  costs.  The  wax  poi- 
soned the  public  dialogue.  It  divided  our 
country.  It  destroyed  the  affection  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  for  their  own  government. 
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and  I  tblnlc  we'll  be  pajring  Tor  It  for  the 
rest  of  my  life." 

"In  what  you  were  saying  earlier,  you 
painted  a  more  positive  picture  than  many 
do  of  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  Senate.  I'd  like 
to  aslc  you  a  little  more  about  some  of  the 
human  and  realistic  factors  that  make  It 
difficult  for  senators  to  organize  their  col- 
leagues to  take  action,  or  for  the  Senate  In 
general  to  do  very  much  at  certain  times. 
Each  senator  has  his  own  constituency,  has 
his  own  reelection  to  think  about.  Collec- 
tive action  Is  not  easy.  It  seems  that  after 
a  large  effort  up  here  It's  very  difficult  to 
mount  another  one;  people  get  tired,  they 
want  to  go  home,  they're  caught  up  In  hav- 
ing to  answer  their  mall  and  greet  constitu- 
ents. Are  these  not  also  factors  that  affect 
what  really  happens?" 

"Sure,  they're  factors.  This  Is  a  democracy. 
We  all  have  to  be  mindful  of  what  cur  own 
people  want  In  our  states  and  how  they  want 
us  to  spend  our  time.  That's  part  of  our  Job, 
and  anybody  who  said  that  wasn't  true  would 
not  be  realistic.  And  sure  we  get  tired.  We 
don't  fight  every  fight  that  we  perhaps  should 
fight,  and  we  don't  win  every  round  that  we 
should,  because  of  these  factors  that  you 
mentioned.  And  I  think  we  can  do  better;  I 
think  we  should  do  better.  I  think  we  shMUld 
reorganize  in  some  of  the  ways  that  I've  sug- 
gested. More  fundamentally,  I  think  we  need 
campaign-funding  reform.  I  keep  coming 
back  to  that.  People  do  not  realize  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  campaigns  and  the  growing 
temptation  for  compromising  the  public  in- 
terest because  of  money.  Now,  that  certainly 
has  been  exposed  in  an  ugly  way  In  the 
Watergate  episode — how  that  money  came  In 
and  how  it  was  used  and  how  It  was  falsely 
received  and  reported — but  money  In  poli- 
tics is  the  dark  side  of  the  political  moon, 
and  until  we  take  full,  pervasive  action  to 
solve  that  problem,  we're  going  to  have  this 
continuing  tawdry,  tragic,  dispiriting,  de- 
moralizing spectacle  of  public  men  trading 
public  decisions  for  private  money." 

"Does  this  affect  even  those  politicians  who 
would  like  to  be  honest — who  would  like  to 
feel  that  they  are  making  decisions  regard- 
less of  who  has  contributed  how  much?" 

"It  affects  everybody.  I  think  the  miracle 
ts  that  the  system  has  remained  as  honest 
as  it  has.  But  the  temptations  are  undeni- 
able, and  some  people  are  weak.  And  the 
thing  is  subtle.  For  example,  take  Just  the 
access  question.  If  you  give  money,  you  get 
an  ear.  I  try  very  hard  not  to  take  money 
In  amounts  or  from  sources  that  would  affect 
my  course  of  action.  But  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  If  I  did  not  say  that  when  I've  had  a 
large  contributor  he  gets  In  to  see  me  and  I 
talk  to  him.  While  I  try  very  hard  to  listen 
to  everyone,  I  must  admit  that  this  is  true. 
We're  all  a  part  of  this  system,  and  I  think 
maybe  In  subtle  ways  that  we  don't  even 
appreciate.  We  tend  to  remember  who  helped 
us  financially,  and  even  the  most  honest  per- 
son cannot  be  unmindful  of  that  support. 
And  I  Just  hope  that  we  can  get  out  from 
under  this  system." 
"How?" 

"Well,  this  goes  back  nearly  seventy  years. 
Teddy  Roosevelt  once  called  for  public  sup- 
port of  federal  campaigns.  I  think  we  ought 
to  begin  with  the  Presidency  and  do  that 
right.  We've  seen  enough.  I  think,  to  under- 
stand the  corruption  of  money.  Maybe  we 
could  have  a  system  like  the  one  Albert  Gore 
talked  about  a  few  years  ago,  where  we  would 
estimate  approximately  what  a  campaign 
would  cost,  give  a  candidate  an  amount  out 
of  the  public  treasury'  which  would  pay  for 
a  decent  campaign,  and  then  prohibit  any 
outside  money — something  like  that." 

"What  makes  you  think,  from  what  we've 
seen,  that  federal  support  of  campaigns  could 
be  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  process 
Itself  would  not  be  corrupted  or  manip- 
ulated.'" 


"I  cant  be  sure  about  It,  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  present  system  isn't  doing  It,  and  we'd 
better  try.  Maybe  then  the  public  could  trust 
the  government  again.  People  all  think  it's 
being  bought  off.  Even  my  son — he's  eleven 
years  old — said  to  me  the  other  day  when 
we  were  talking  about  Watergate,  'Daddy, 
are  the  courts  honest?'  Eleven  years  old, 
talking  that  way.  The  American  people  are 
being  served  up  a  raunchy,  smelly,  nostrll- 
fllllng  mess,  and  so  much  of  It  comes  from 
money.  It  wouldn't  cost  much  to  try  to 
change  that.  We  have  a  national  budget  of 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  billion 
dollars,  and  we're  talking  about  an  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  million  dollars  to  keep  the 
thing  honest.  Well,  why  not  do  It?  Well,  I'll 
tell  you  the  reason  I  think  we  haven't  done 
It.  It's  that  the  people  who  control  the  Amer- 
ican system  with  money  now  dont  want  to. 
because  they  know  they  control  the  American 
system  and  they  don't  want  to  let  loose.  It's 
been  such  a  long,  deeply  embedded  tradition 
In  American  life  that  you  restrain  and  In- 
fluence government  through  money — and 
that  that's  part  of  doing  business  In  Amer- 
ica— that  they  all  do  It  and  have  more  or  less 
accepted  It  as  being  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
Well,  It  Isn't  proper.  It's  wrong  and  It's  cor- 
rupting, and  I  think  It's  getting  to  the  point 
where  it's  shaking  American  confidence  In 
the  basic  Integrity  of  our  free  system,  and 
someday  a  demagogue  Is  going  to  come  along 
and  really  ride  that  wave  unless  we  can  cor- 
rect It  In  a  way  that  will  restore  confidence 
In  the  system.  And  I  don't  think  Mickey 
Mouse  changes  are  going  to  work;  I  think 
you  need  a  basic  system  of  public  support. 
You  know,  I  saw  a  poll  the  other  day  that 
showed  that,  of  all  the  occupations  In  this 
country,  the  politician  ranked  second  to  last 
In  public  confidence.  Just  ahead  of  a  used- 
car  dealer.  Well,  one  more  month  of  this  and 
we're  going  to  be  behind  the  used-car 
dealer." 

"But  you  do  think  It  la  possible  to  restore 
faith  In  the  governmental  process  and 
Institutions?" 

"It  has  to  be  done,  and  underneath  all  the 
current  tragedy  I  feel  better  today  than  I 
have  In  a  long  time,  because  the  Institutions 
stood  up  to  this  mess.  When  you  look  at 
what  Mr.  Nixon's  people  had  In  mind — to 
sidetrack  that  last  election  and  to  hide  what 
they  did  and  to  receive  and  spend  money 
corruptly  .  .  ." 

"But  wasn't  there  a  failure  of  confidence 
In  the  Institutions  even  before  the  Water- 
gate story  began  to  come  out?" 

'"Ves.  But  what  I'm  saying  Is  that  four  or 
five  months  ago  I  was  really  feeling  depressed, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  hope  In  the 
courts,  there  was  no  hope  In  the  Congress, 
there  was  really  no  hope  In  the  press,  and 
a  cynical  Administration  could  Ignore  the 
laws,  could  Ignore  and  could  corrupt  the 
truth,  and  could  get  away  with  It.  In  the 
middle  of  this  mess,  I  think  what  we're 
learning  Is  that  the  strength  of  our  Institu- 
tions Is  great — is  greater  than  even  the  Presi- 
dent— though  It  takes  some  time.  It  takes 
some  pressure  for  the  strength  to  show  itself. 
It  takes  a  while  to  anger.  I  feel  that  after 
this  whole  mess  we  can  move  for  the  kinds 
of  reforms  we're  talking  about  In  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  way  we  fund  elections,  In  the 
way  we  prohibit  who  can  contribute  and 
how  they  can  contribute.  If  we  Just  look  at 
this  whole  Investigation  when  we  get  done 
with  It,  we  can  say  'Now,  all  right,  where  did 
the  system  break  down?"  and  pass  laws  and 
establish  Institutions  that  protect  It." 

"Do  you  feel  that  recent  events — Water- 
gate— will  accelerate  the  kinds  of  change  you 
seek?" 

"Yes.  I  do.  I  hear  more  talk  now  about 
the  system — how  It  can  be  Improved  and 
strengthened  and  made  more  honest — than 
I  have  heard  before  In  my  entire  public 
career.  I  think  leaders  are  both  hopeful  and 
worried.  It  can't  go  on  like  this.  It  must  be 
changed." 


"Do  you  at  least  entertain  a  question  about 
the  long-range  success  of  our  democratic 
experiment?" 

"Yes,  because  I  don't  think  It's  secure,  and 
I  think  there's  so  much  more  that  needs  to 
be  done.  I  think  there  are  so  many  danger 
points  In  our  system. 

For  example,  I  view  these  private  wars  that 
have  gone  on  as  a  very  dangerous  thing — 
Cambodia,  Laos.  I  think  they've  been  carried 
on  without  a  shred  of  legal  support.  I  believe 
that  the  President's  wholesale  attempt  to  ter- 
minate programs  he  doesn't  believe  In — un- 
less we  can  destroy  that  precedent  over  the 
next  four  years — will  lead  future  Presidents 
to  continue  to  press  for  omnipotence  In  the 
domestic  field.  Then  we  would  move  toward 
a  Presidential  system  rather  than  a  shared 
congressional  system,  a  representative  sys- 
tem— and  that.  I  think,  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous. I  can  see  that  unless  we  deal  with 
this  money  problem  corruption  could  under- 
mine the  fundamental  faith  of  the  people  In 
our  government  to  the  point  where  some 
demagogue  could  take  It  over  in  an  anti- 
freedom  and  antl-poUtlclan  campaign.  There 
are  many  things  that  could  happen.  But  I 
believe  that  we've  got  the  wisdom  and  the 
strength  to  deal  with  these  problems,  and 
I  believe  that  out  of  this  mess  may  come 
some  very  Important  progress." 

"Has  the  scope  of  what  has  been  revealed 
In  the  Watergate  affair  suggested  to  you  that 
there  were  greater  dangers  to  our  democracy 
than  you  had  supposed — dangers  hard  to 
deal  with  through  passing  laws?" 

"Greater  dangers  and  greater  strengths.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  me  that  a  major  party 
would  adopt  and  use  on  our  own  society 
tactics  that  had  been  developed  In  the  C.IJ^. 
to  subject  foreign  govertunents  to  disruption 
and  espionage  and  dirty  tricks.  In  a  sense. 
the  Invention  has  returned  to  plague  the 
Inventor,  and  It's  very  dangerous.  There  la 
much  that  we  can  do  In  terms  of  the  law, 
and  I've  described  some  of  them.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  study  of  the  connections 
between  our  covert  disruptive  tactics  abroad 
and  the  political  process  here  at  home.  We 
might  learn  how  to  safeguard  American  so- 
ciety, and  maybe  other  societies  as  well.  But 
I  think  the  fundamental  decision  Is  beyond 
the  law.  It  Is  founded  In  the  Judgment  that 
the  American  people  make  about  our  coun- 
try. Its  Institutions,  and  Its  leadership.  If  the 
final  Judgment  is  one  of  despair  and  cyni- 
cism, our  nation  will  be  fundamentally  weak- 
ened. But  If  It's  one  of  outrage  against  those 
who  have  tired  to  tamper  with  our  laws,  our 
freedom,  and  our  Constitution — with  the 
Just  powers  of  oiw  Institutions — and  if  that 
outrage  Is  harnessed  toward  specific  reforms, 
then  It  may  be  that  out  of  the  tragedy  of 
Watergate  can  come  a  new  level  of  confidence 
and  morality  in  public  life." 

Elizabeth  Drew. 


AIR  FREIGHT  GROWTH  IN 
THE  PACIFIC 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  air 
freight  Industry  has  assumed  an  Impor- 
tance in  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  that  is 
perhaps  unique  in  the  world. 

The  Pacific  is  the  world's  greatest  air 
freight  market.  While  the  average  global 
growth  for  the  past  decade  has  been  sig- 
nificant everywhere,  the  rate  of  Increase 
for  the  Pacific  basin.  Including  the 
Hawaii-Mainland  domestic  nin,  has  far 
exceeded  the  average. 

In  1972  freight  moving  by  air  amount- 
ed to  $1.5  bilUon  in  U.S.  exports  and  $1.3 
billion  in  imports,  and  the  prospects  for 
further  growth  in  this  trade  are  very 
promising.  In  1973  U.S.  scheduled  air- 
lines expect  the  first  $1  billion  freight 
revenue  year  In  their  history. 
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The  air  freight  industry  has  been  par- 
ticularly significant  for  Hawaii.  It  has 
facilitated  the  export  of  fresh  Hawaiian 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  other  consumer 
products  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  only  a  few  short  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  disastrous  West 
Coast-Hawaii  maritime  strikes  in  1972, 
the  airlines  carried  thousands  of  tons  of 
necessities  that  enabled  Hawaii  to  sur- 
vive the  crisis. 

On  April  30,  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  chair- 
man of  the  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  delivered  the  kejmote  address 
at  the  Hawaii  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation's Second  Armual  Pacific  Air  Cargo 
Conference  in  Honolulu.  It  wsis  a  notable 
speech  because  it  emphasized  both  the 
prospects  for  further  growth  and  the 
factors  which  American  shippers  will 
need  to  consider  if  our  foreign  markets 
are  to  be  encouraged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Air  Freight  Qbowth  in  the  PAcmc 
(Remarks  of  Stuart  G.  Upton) 

Aloha  I 

As  we  all  know,  this  rich,  meaningful  word 
Is  far  more  than  a  simple  greeting  or  fare- 
well. It  Is  also  a  term  of  affection. 

Certainly  I  have  a  fondness  and  affection 
for  these  Islands  and  this  state.  I  welcome 
each  opportunity  that  brings  me  here.  And 
apparently  I  am  not  alone  In  this  feeling. 

The  list  of  speakers  who  will  follow  me 
over  the  next  three  days  at  this  Second  An- 
nual Pacific  Air  Cargo  Conference  reads  like 
a  veritable  Who's  Who  In  the  air  cargo  Indus- 
try and  I  am  pleased  to  be  among  them. 

As  air  cargo  operations  continue  to  grow 
at  a  rapid  clip,  I  can  report  to  you  today 
that  the  U.S.  scheduled  airlines  In  1973  are 
looking  forward  to  the  first  one  billion  dol- 
lar freight  revenue  year  In  their  history. 

This  billion  dollar  record  comes  about  not 
only  because  we  are  carrying  Increasing 
volumes  of  traditional  air  freight  commodi- 
ties, but  also  because  we  are  broadening  our 
base  by  carrying  new  commodities — ^new 
commodities  ranging  from  light  switches  to 
thousands  of  pounds  of  live  eels. 

This  billion  dollar  revenue  Is  from  air 
freight  alone,  and  does  not  Include  reve- 
nues from  mall  and  express.  Air  freight  pro- 
duced revenues  of  less  than  $235  million 
only  10  years  ago. 

Air  freight  has  come  a  long  way,  and 
quickly.  Today  It  Is  a  big  business  that  must 
be  viewed  In  big,  positive  and  Imaginative 
dimensions,  as  we  move  forward  to  meet  In- 
creasing customer  demands  throughout  the 
Pacific. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  U.S.  sched- 
uled airlines'  air  freight  business,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  growing  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  16.9  per  cent.  However,  air  freight  over 
the  Pacific  has  been  moving  ahead  at  an 
average  annual  growth  rate  of  31  per  cent. 

The  Pacific  presents  a  variety  of  air  freight 
markets.  Incljidlng  the  Important  domestic 
market  betwe%  Hawaii  and  the  Mainland. 

The  Hawaii-Mainland  market  was  once 
thought  of  In  terms  of  pineapple  and  other 
fruit  which  tasted  better  to  people  In  Chi- 
cago because  air  freight  mov-ed  It  from  field 
to  supermarket  at  peak  quality.  This  Is  still 
true.  But  a  number  of  other  elements  must 
be  added  to  update  the  story: 

Thousands  of  colorful  Hawaiian  sports 
shirts  are  exported  from  here  by  air  and 
sold  to  American  tourists  In  the  Caribbean. 

During  the  West  Coast  dock  strikes  In  1971 
and  1972  air  freight  proved  effective  In  mov- 


ing household  wares,  hardware  store  Items 
and  other  things  that  used  to  move  exclu- 
sively by  ocean  shipping.  A  large  part  of  this 
business  has  been  retained. 

A  transport  combination  that  sees  some 
goods  move  by  ship  from  the  Orient  to  Ha- 
waii and  then  on  by  air  freight  to  the  Main 
land.  Is  a  technique  that  Is  giving  many 
shippers  the  right  combination  of  time  and 
economy. 

This  conference  Is  replete  with  experts 
from  Hawaii's  own  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  University  of  Hawaii  and  the 
airlines  who  serve  the  area.  I  will  leave  to 
them  the  detailed  discussions  of  this  expand- 
ing market  and  proceed  to  assume  my  role 
as  keynoter 

I  think  there  Is  no  real  difficulty  In  deter- 
mining what  the  keynote  of  this  conference 
Is  and  should  be. 

The  Pacific  Is  the  greatest  air  freight  mar- 
ket of  them  all. 

All  of  the  study,  all  of  the  discussion,  and 
all  of  the  cross-examination  should  be  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  this  great  potential. 

Let  me  BLdd  quickly  that  this  statement, 
and  the  responsibility  for  making  It  come 
true,  should  not  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
carriers.  Shippers  and  consignees  also  must 
be  prepared  to  take  bold.  Imaginative  looks 
at  their  cargo  movement  In  order  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  superior  air  freight 
service  and  thereby  provide  maximum  custo- 
mer service  and  profits. 

I  want  briefly  to  discuss  several  questions 
all  related  to  this  theme. 

(1)  Why  does  the  Pacific  hold  such  great 
promise  for  major  growth  In  the  use  of  air 
freight? 

(2)  Is  there  efficient  capacity  available 
or  on  order  to  meet  this  growth? 

(3)  Can  we  of  the  airlines  develop  the 
strategy  to  sell  this  capacity? 

(4)  What  are  the  Impediments  to  the  mas- 
sive expansion  of  air  freight  and  what  Is 
needed  to  eliminate  them? 

I  have  asked  these  questions  In  rapid-fire 
order.  As  a  keynoter,  setting  the  stage  for 
a  comprehensive  discussion  that  will  follow, 
I  will  give  you  a  series  of  rapid-fire  responses 
to  these  questions. 

FIRST,    MARKZT   potential 

Anyone  who  can  calculate  the  span  of 
distance  across  the  Pacific,  the  time  It  takes 
to  cover  these  distances  by  sea  transporta- 
tion, and  the  value  of  this  time  in  customer 
service  and  profitability  must  conclude  that 
the  high  speed  Jets,  with  their  enormous 
flexibility,  make  the  Paclflc  runs  an  Ideal  air 
freight  market.  In  my  view,  not  enough  at- 
tention has  been  given  even  yet  to  the  cash 
value  of  time  In  the  movement  of  freight. 
But  this  Is  changing  and  In  the  Pacific  will 
change  more  rapidly  than  any  place  else. 

SECOND,   AIRLIFT  CAPACITY 

The  airlines  have  on  hand  and  on  order 
adequate  lift  capacity  to  meet  the  foresee- 
able growth  requirements  of  air  freight  move- 
ment throughout  the  Paclflc.  While  we  do 
not  yet  have  our  dream  air  freight  airplane, 
we  have  vastly  Improved  equipment  and  a  lot 
of  It.  The  older  Jets  are  good  airplanes  and 
the  new  wlde-bodled  ones  are  even  better. 

If  we  have  been  overly  conservative  In  our 
projections — and  this  Is  always  a  possibility — 
I  can  assure  you  that  additional  equipment 
can  be  had  for  profitable  freight  business. 
Again,  I  want  to  underscore  the  great  fiexlbll- 
Ity  of  airline  operations — Including  the  fiexl- 
biUty  of  scheduling  to  meet  new  market 
demands. 

THIRD,    MARKETING    STRATEGY 

I  am  confident  that  the  airlines,  facing 
up  to  the  challenges  In  the  decade  of  the 
70's  and  80's  will,  through  conferences  such 
as  this,  be  able  to  sell  available  and  pro- 
jected lift  capacity  on  a  profitable  basis.  I 
feel  certain  that  airline  freight  marketing 
people  are  going  to  get  a  big  lift  from  inno- 


vative and  profit-conscious  shippers  and  con- 
signees who  win  no  longer  be  content  with 
time-costly  movement  of  their  goods  by  sur- 
face means. 

FOURTH   OVERCOMING   IMPEDIMENTS  TO   GROWTH 

Clearly,  the  full  potential  of  air  freight 
growth  In  the  Pacific  will  be  checked  unless 
we  are  able  to  eliminate  such  impediments 
as  trade  barriers.  The  President  has  opened 
new  vistas  for  trade  growth  by  advocating 
the  elimination  of  restrictive  practices,  and 
in  Congress,  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Is  lead- 
ing the  fight  to  assure  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  American  products  and  serv- 
ices iu  the  world  market. 

In  the  remaining  few  minutes  allotted  a 
keynote  speaker,  let  me  suggest  some  guide- 
lines for  future  air  freight  marketing  In 
the  Pacific. 

The  marketing  effort  must  be  selective.  In 
terms  of  country  and  commodities. 

The  marketing  must  be  geared  to  the  value 
of  the  transportation  service  we  are  selling. 

To  be  successful,  the  marketing  will  re- 
quire a  good  climate  for  trade. 

Again,  to  be  successful,  the  marketing  will 
require  a  large  Input  of  Imagination  on  the 
part  of  airlines,  shippers  and  consignees. 

The  need  for  selectivity  in  expanding  our 
markets  In  the  Pacific  Is  obvious. 

It  would  be  strange.  Indeed,  If  the  U.3. 
attempted  to  export  wigs  and  double-knlt 
fabrics  to  Korea.  It  Is  the  other  way  around. 
Korea  has  become  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing pioducers  of  these  two  Items  and  Is  ex- 
porting them  to  us.  As  Korea  Industrializes, 
however,  a  demand  grows  there  for  the  Im- 
portation of  specialized  equipment  and  in- 
dustrial machinery.  We  are  exporting  these 
valuable  goods  to  them,  including  parts  that 
go  by  air,  and  we  can  sell  them  a  great  deal 
more  of  this  equipment. 

The  odds  against  a  U.S.-buUt  television 
set  In  Japan  would  be  long  Indeed,  but  not 
if  the  product  were  a  multi-speed  kitchen 
blender.  The  Japanese  manufacture  only  a 
single-speed  blender,  yet  many  Japanese 
families  want  the  U.S.  models  and  are  buy- 
ing them  In  Increasing  numbers. 

Let's  emphasize  the  value  of  the  service 
we  provide — the  movement  of  a  shipment  In 
ten  hours  from  the  shipper's  door  In  San 
Francisco  to  the  receiver's  door  In  Honolulu, 
Instead  of  seven  or  eight  days  minimum  by 
sea.  .  .  .  The  movement  of  a  product  from 
a  plant  In  Los  Angeles  to  a  customer  In  Hong 
Kong  In  24  hours  or  less,  as  opposed  to  more 
than  two  weeks  by  the  fastest  container  ship. 

The  most  advanced  transportation  sys- 
tem, however,  can  be  stymied  as  a  tool  for 
export  growth  by  tariff  and  non-tariff  bar- 
riers to  trade.  That's  why  I  urge  this  con- 
ference to  examine  the  Important  of  help- 
ing to  create  a  good  trade  climate.  / 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  International  trade  / 
climate  as  it  applies  to  air  freight  over  tb» 
Paclflc.  Last  year.  In  this  part  of  the  wetld, 
freight  moving  by  air  accounted  for  a  trade 
balance  slightly  In  our  favor.  The  flgvu'es: 
About  $1.5  billion  of  U.S.  exports  by  air  to 
our  Pacific  trading  partners  and  about  $1.3 
billion  of  air  Imports  from  them  to  the 
United  States. 

More  than  50  percent  of  this  air  commerce 
was  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
This  Is  characteristic  of  Paclflc  trade, 
whether  movinp  by  air  or  ocean  vessel. 

Japan,  after  Canada.  Is  the  biggest  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  exports.  We  sold  Japan  last  year 
about  $4.9  billion  worth  of  U.S.  exports — 
more  than  10  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports. 

The  United  States  is  Japan's  biggest  cus- 
tomer for  that  country's  exports.  Japan  ex- 
ported $9.1  billion  worth  of  goods  to  the 
United  States  last  year,  accounting  for  more 
than  16  per  cent  of  total  U.S.  imports. 

The  1972  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan  was 
more  than  $4  billion,  the  result  In  part  of 
an  historic  network  of  Japanese  barriers 
against  many  kinds  of  imports. 
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I  am  hopeful  this  Imbalance  will  be  cor- 
rected and  I  can  cite  at  least  three  good  rea- 
sons for  my  optimism. 

The  Japanese  are  sure  to  realize  that  ex- 
cessive Imbsilance  of  trade  creates  retalia- 
tory restriction  and  that,  by  reason  of  their 
high  standard  of  performance,  they  do  not 
need  import  barriers  anymore. 

The  VS.  Commerce  Department's  Office  of 
International  Commercial  Relations  reported 
this  month  that  while  many  of  the  Import 
barriers  remain,  Japan,  over  the  past  four 
years,  has  been  reducing  some  of  Its  formal 
barriers  to  Imports — mainly  by  relaxing  some 
Import  quotas  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by 
relaxing  tariffs,  licensing  and  deposit  require- 
ments and  by  making  it  somewhat  easier  for 
foreign  companies  to  maintain  sales  oflSces 
In  Japan. 

This  may  explain  why  U.S.  exp>crts  by  air 
to  Japan  In  1972  for  the  first  time  In  many 
years  rose  at  a  greater  percentage  rate  than 
air  imports  to  the  U.S.  from  Japan. 

The  actual  volume  of  Japanese  Imports 
Into  this  country  by  air  was  still  greater 
than  the  air  freight  flow  In  the  other  direc- 
tion— by  about  a  60  to  40  ratio;  but  U.S.  air 
exports  to  Japan  were  up  34  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  a  25  per  cent  Increase  In  air  Im- 
ports from  Japan. 

My  other  reasons  for  optimism  concerning 
reduction  In  Japanese  Import  barriers  stem 
from  recent  developments  In  the  United 
States  I  referred  to  earlier.  One  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's recently  proposed  Trade  Reform  Act 
of  1973  and  the  other  Is  the  Intense  Interest 
this  bill  has  aroused  In  the  Congress. 

This  Is  far  too  complex  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  covered  in  detail  In  these  remarks. 
The  Important  thing  In  the  proposal  for 
this  conference  Is  that  It  would  give  the 
United  States  more  effective  tools  for  nego- 
tiating for  the  lowering  or  removal  of  Im- 
port barriers  erected  by  Its  trading  partners. 

Success  by  the  President  and  Congress  In 
giving  the  United  States  more  effective  tools 
In  negotiating  for  the  removal  or  lowering 
of  import  barriers  erected  by  its  trading  na- 
tion partners  could  be  the  biggest  stimulus 
for  International  air  freight  In  years.  Given 
such  a  new  opportunity,  the  air  freight  In- 
dustry can  be  a  much  more  effective  Instru- 
ment for  expanding  U.S.  exports. 

But  all  the  trade  expansion  In  the  world 
will  not  help  us  or  our  customers  if  we  are 
unable  to  attract  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  this  Increased  movement.  Here  enters 
Imaginative  marketing,  the  remaining  point 
I  urge  you  to  concentrate  on  during  this 
conference. 

Imaginative  marketing!  How  and  by 
whom? 

To  answer  this  question  let  me  tell  you 
a  story — a  true  story,  a  little  story  but  a 
story  with  a  big  moral. 

I  came  across  the  story  when  I  found  a 
strange  looking  specific  commodity  air 
freight  tariff.  It  provided  for  the  shipment 
of  live  eels  at  57  cents  per  pound  from  Wash- 
ington, DC,  to  Tokyo. 

Behind  the  tariff  Is  a  man  who  lives  In 
Montross,  Va..  in  the  tidewater  area  where 
the  Potomac  River  empties  into  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  where  the  water  teems  with 
succulent  eels.  He  learned  that  pollution 
had  reduced  the  eel  supply  in  Japan  at  the 
same  time  that  demand  for  this  Japanese 
delicacy  was  growing  In  that  country. 

The  man  in  Montross  was  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  some  of  the  finest  eels  in  the 
world.  He  designed  his  own  watertight  con- 
tainer, approached  a  U.S.  flag  carrier  serv- 
ing both  Washington  and  Tokyo.  A  deal  was 
struck,  a  tariff  was  filed  and  that  first  year 
a  few  hundred  pounds  of  eels  made  the  long 
Journey. 

This  year  the  airlines  will  fly  some  70,000 
pounds  of  eels  from  the  East  Coast  of  the 
United  States  to  Tokyo. 

As  I  told  you  In  the  beginning,  it  Is  a 
small  story.  Seventy  thousand  pounds  of  ex- 


ported eels  doesn't  begin  to  compare  with  the 
more  than  one  million  dollars  worth  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  their  replacement  parts  ex- 
ported by  air  from  the  United  States  to 
Japan  last  year. 

But  I  think  the  moral  of  the  story  Is  clear 
to  all  of  us.  Air  freight  marketers  and  ship- 
pers alike  must  join  in  the  imaginative 
marketing.  Both  must  exercise  a  high  degree 
of  Ingenuity  In  finding  the  most  opportune 
markets. 

I  urge  you  to  emulate  the  man  from  Mon- 
tross In  seeking  the  right  product  for  the 
right  market.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  of 
my  own  on  products  of  growth  potential  for 
air  export  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Japanese  are  now  entering  a  sports 
and  lelsure-tlme  boom  In  which  there  Is  a 
growing  demand  for  American-made  equip- 
ment for  skiing,  bowling  and  camping. 

Equipment  and  parts  for  generators,  con- 
ventional and  nuclear,  is  a  promising  area 
of  growth  In  U.S.  exports  to  many  countries 
In  the  area. 

Avionics  and  support  ground  equipment 
are  also  products  for  expanded  export  to 
Pacific  markets. 

Anti-pollution  equipment  presents  one  of 
the  best  of  all  sources  of  growth  In  exports 
from  the  U.S.  to  other  highly  developed 
nations.  Much  of  this  equipment  Is  eligible 
for  shipment  by  air,  particularly  the  Instru- 
ments used  In  detecting  and  measuring 
pollutants. 

Other  good  prospects  for  air  export  growth 
In  this  market  Include  material  handling 
equipment,  electronic  measuring  and  con- 
trolling equipment  and  circuit-breaking  de- 
vices. The  latter  means  switches  and  we  air 
ship  a  lot  of  switches  to  the  Pacific  each 
year — from  big  circuit  breakers  for  mdustry 
costing  810,000  each  to  thousands  of  the 
light  switches  that  go  on  the  ordinary  house- 
hold wall. 

The  airlines  are  also  exporting  Increasing 
amounts  of  fresh  tuna  fish  from  the  U.S. 
East  Coast  to  Japan.  The  thought  of  export- 
ing fresh  fish  to  an  Island  nation  may  sound 
strange,  but  I  suppose  It  Is  not  much  differ- 
ent than  exporting  potatoes  to  GermftHy, 
which  the  U.S.  does  In  significant  quantities. 
There  are  opportunities  also  for  a  major 
expansion  In  air  shipments  of  other  food- 
stuffs to  the  nations  of  the  Pacific. 

As  one  who  has  spent  most  of  his  working 
life  close  to  the  airline  business,  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  covering  a  lot  of  territory  rapidly 
and  that  Is  what  I  have  done  this  morning. 
I  have  not  attempted  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  far-ranging  challenges  which  confront 
this  conference,  but  I  hope  that  I  have  stim- 
ulated your  thinking  as  you  approach  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  raise  and  answer  a 
further  question — What  is  the  long-range 
future  of  air  freight  movement  in  the 
Pacific? 

I  see  no  reason.  If  carriers,  shippers  and 
consignees  are  as  imaginative  as  the  gentle- 
man with  the  eels,  why  the  high  growth  rate 
of  recent  years  cannot  be  exceeded  In  the 
Pacific  year  after  year  after  year  on  a  profit- 
able basis  for  the  air  freight  system  and  Its 
growing  ranks  of  customers. 
Aloha. 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion observed  National  Library  Week 
during  the  week  of  April  8-14.  Nor- 
mally, this  week  is  a  week  of  celebration 
of  the  Nation's  library  resources.  But 
for  those  of  us  who  view  libraries  as  a 
priceless  educational  resource.  It  was  a 
week  of  sorrow.  The  cause  of  this  sorrow 
was  the  administration's  proposal  to 
end  Federal  support  for  public  libraries. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  my  constituents  In  Maine 


expressing  concern  about  the  threat- 
ened cutoff  of  funds  under  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  and  the 
impact  such  a  cutoff  would  have  on  li- 
brary services  and  related  educational 
facilities  in  Maine. 

For  Instance,  a  major  casualty  of  the 
administration's  proposal  would  be  the 
Maine  State  Library-.  The  State  library 
provides  services  to  the  handicapped 
and  the  elderly.  In  cooperation  with 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  it  pro- 
vides films  to  small  communities  which 
would  have  no  other  access  to  such  ma- 
terials. The  library  has  provided  a 
WATS  telephone  service  to  Maine, high 
schools  to  give  students  access  to  a 
wider  range  of  research  materials.  It 
is  currently  developing  a  centralized 
subject  research  service  to  upgrade  edu- 
cational access  to  those  materials.  And 
the  library  provides  additional  books 
and  materials  to  underequlpped  school 
libraries.  One-half  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  Maine  do  not  have  libraries, 
and  some  250  small  towns  have  no  li- 
braries. The  Maine  State  Library  is  serv- 
icing these  commimlties  with  a  book- 
mobile service.  In  addition,  the  State 
library  is  working  on  providing  access 
to  library  services  to  the  disadvantaged 
in  cities  and  rural  areas. 

An  end  of  Federal  aid  would  cripple 
these  programs.  Currently,  Federal  fund- 
ing provides  53  percent  of  the  general 
budget,  and  60  percent  of  personnel  budg- 
et, of  the  Maine  State  Library.  It  is  un- 
likely that  State  revenue  sharing  funds 
would  be  available  if  Federal  funding 
is  ended. 

Mr.  President,  Maine's  situation  Is  not 
unusiial.  But  the  administration  has  re- 
quested no  funds  for  1974  grants  for  pub- 
lic library  services,  stating  that  "respon- 
sibility for  this  program  should  now  be 
assumed  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments." It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
libraries  will  receive  the  funds  they  de- 
serve in  the  scramble  of  competing  inter- 
ests for  revenue  sharing  money.  The  ad- 
ministration argues  that  funds  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
were  to  serve  only  as  "seed  money"  to 
stimulate  local  support  for  public  li- 
braries, beginning  at  the  inception  of  the 
act  and  ending  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year  1974.  But  from  such  seeds  grow 
plants  that  must  be  nurtured  and  cared 
for  if  they  are  to  flourish.  And  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  retain  that  re- 
sponsibility, through  continued  funding 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  out- 
lining the  administration's  position,  sev- 
eral newspaper  articles,  and  a  number  of 
letters  from  my  constituents  in  Maine  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department    or    Health,    Educa- 
TION.  ano  Welfare. 

Washington.  DC,  March  14, 1973. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Mttskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  7  concerning  the  status  of 
funding  for  the  public  library  programs. 
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On  March  8,  the  President  signed  H.J.  Res. 
345,  the  Continuing  Resolution,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Office  of  Education  to  continue 
operations  through  June  30,  1973.  Under  this 
authority,  a  total  of  $30,000,000  will  be 
allotted  to  the  States  for  public  library 
services. 

As  you  have  stated  In  your  letter,  no  funds 
were  requested  in  fiscal  year  1974  for  grants 
for  public  library  services.  However,  since 
the  enactment  of  the  public  library  program 
In  1956,  Federal  funds  have  provided  library 
services  for  the  first  time  to  more  than  17 
million  people,  and  about  87  million  people 
have  benefited  through  Improved  library 
services.  Today,  nearly  every  citizen  Is  in  a 
library  service  area.  This  Is  due  In  large  meas- 
ure to  the  Increased  local  support  for  public 
libraries,  which  it  is  felt  was  stimulated  by 
the  "seed  money"  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  felt  that  responsibility  for  this 
program  should  now  be  assumed  by  the  State 
and  local  governments. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  G.  Keen, 
Director,  Budget  Division. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  April  30,  1973] 
Dim  Light  on  Books 

Librarians  are  not  usually  known  for  their 
political  activism,  but  on  May  8  libraries 
across  the  country  will  dim  their  lights  in 
protest  against  the  Administration's  meat 
ax  threat  to  books.  Under  the  present  budget 
proposal,  the  $140  mUllon-a-year  Federal 
appropriation  for  library  subsidies  would  be 
wiped  out  after  July,  1973.  Neither  public 
libraries  nor  those  In  schools  and  colleges 
would  henceforth  get  direct  grants.  Any  sub- 
sequent aid  would  have  to  come  out  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  but  the  vociferous 
claims  on  such  funds  by  forces  with  much 
more  political  clout  would  leave  slender  hope 
for  libraries. 

It  Is  not  as  If  Congress'  contribution  to 
libraries  had  been  overly  generous.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  $3.60  spent  per  capita  for 
public  libraries  Is  only  15  cents,  and  school 
libraries  get  only  $1.75  per  pupil  from  the 
Government.  In  fact,  the  Administration 
builds  Its  case  on  a  contention  that  the 
amounts  are  so  small  that  they  can  readily 
be  placed  by  state  and  local  subsidies.  But 
this  argument  Ignores  the  reality  that  the 
schools  are  already  in  desperate  financial 
straits  and  many  public  libraries  are 
struggling  against  creeping  deterioration. 
About  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's  elementary 
schools  have  no  libraries  at  all. 

Recently,  during  National  Library  Week, 
President  Nixon  saluted  the  librarians  and 
underscored  their  Importance  to  a  well- 
informed  nation.  Now  the  Administration 
claims  that  the  Federal  library  aid  program 
has  been  so  successful  that  it  can  safely  be 
eliminated.  Apparently,  In  the  Administra- 
tion's new  budgetary  vision,  there  are  two 
forms  of  social  and  educational  programs 
whose  appropriations  are  to  be  cut  or  elimi- 
nated— those  which  failed  and  those  which 
succeeded. 

The  epitaph  for  the  libraries'  killed  sub- 
sidles  therefore  might  well  be:  their  success 
Is  their  own  reward.  Rejecting  such  perverse 
sentiments,  the  librarians  say  that  In 
darkening  their  libraries  they  will  be  "dim- 
ming the  lights  on  the  public's  right  to 
know. "  Theirs  Is  a  symbolic  warning  to  the 
nation  not  to  let  the  lights  be  turned  out  on 
books  and  knowledge. 


(Prom  the   New   York   Times,   May  9,    1973] 

Lxbraries  Put  Out  Lights  in  National  F^nd 

Protest 

(By  George  Goodman,  Jr.) 

At  noon  yesterday,  the  lights  went  out  In 

the  Hunts  Point  branch  of  the  New  York 

Public  Library.  In  fact,  lights  were  dimmed 

or   turned   off   In   libraries   throughout   the 

country,  though  not  from  a  loss  of  power. 


It  was  all  part  of  a  protest  by  the  American 
Library  Association  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  federal  government's  plan  to  cut 
$148.7-mllllon  from  funds  for  special  learn- 
ing programs  primarily  conducted  for  minori- 
ties and  the  poor. 

"The  cuts  mean  a  loss  of  a  chance  for  self- 
respect  and  dignity  mainly  for  black  and 
Spanish-speaking  youth,"  said  LlUlan  L(^ez, 
coordinator  for  special  services  at  Hunts 
Point  and  nine  other  branches  In  the  South 
Bronx  slums. 

candlk  lit  and  blown  out 

Mrs.  Lopez  lit  a  candle  then  blew  It  out 
while  visitors  in  the  reading  room  sat  for 
nearly  30  minutes  In  semi-darkness. 

"I  thought  there  ilraa  some  kind  of  religious 
ceremony  going  on,"  said  Yolanda  Rodri- 
guez, a  20-year-old  biology  major  at  Lehman 
College. 

Miss  Rodriguez  came  to  study  along  with 
John  Velez,  a  21-year-old  student  at  Bronx 
Community  College  who  hopes  to  become  a 
medical  technician. 

"There  are  so  many  community  things 
going  on  here,"  Miss  Rodriguez  said,  "you 
never  know  what  to  expect." 

Films,  lectures,  dramatic  productions, 
books  and  other  materials  geared  primarily 
for  Spanish -speaking  youth  are  provided  In 
the  special  project  for  which  funds  are  due 
to  expire  In  June  of  this  year,  library  officials 
said. 

Mrs.  Lopez  told  a  visitor  yesterday  how 
students  who  would  otherwise  have  little  In- 
centive for  pursuing  higher  professional 
aspirations  depended  on  the  special  project. 

"Sometimes  It's  just  through  a  youngster 
making  personal  contact  with  a  Puerto  Rican 
member  of  our  staff  who  is  something  of  a 
model  for  achievement,"  she  said,  "but  I  also 
remember  young  people  coming  to  me  for 
help  In  finding  books  on  Puerto  Rlcan  his- 
tory that  they  cannot  find  elsewhere." 

On  a  tour  of  the  library's  dwindling  collec- 
tion, Sylvia  Beanson,  chief  librarian,  de- 
scribed as  "frustrating"  the  shortage  of 
materials,  which  she  said  was  becoming  more 
critical  because  of  cutbacks. 

"When  books  are  lost  we  can't  afford  to 
replace  them,"  she  said. 

A  tutorial  program  may  be  among  the  first 
programs  affected,  she  added.  "And  through 
such  programs  we  have  drawn  more  and  more 
youngsters  here  to  read  and  check  out  books." 

In  Hawaii,  where  library  officials  Intended 
to  participate  In  the  light-dimming  protest, 
government  officials  overruled  them. 

The  state  librarian  there,  James  Igoe,  said 
Hawaii's  system  has  been  hit  h&id  by  a 
budget  cut  and  added  that  22  per  cent  of  the 
jobs  were  cvurently  unfilled. 

The  national  protest  was  a  result  of  letters 
suggesting  the  protest  and  other  steps 
mailed  by  the  American  Library  Association's 
Chicago  headquarters  several  weeks  ago. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  27, 1973] 
Do  Libraries  Need  Federal  Aid?  White  House 

Sats    No,    But    Libraruns    Say    They'll 

Suffer 

(By  John  Plerson) 

President  Nixon's  plan  to  stop  helping 
libraries  has  spawned  some  dark  humor  In 
Detroit. 

"Some  of  our  money  comes  from  traffic 
tickets,  prostitution  fines  and  other  pen- 
alties" explains  Robert  Croneberger,  the 
city's  deputy  library  director.  "If  Nixon  cuts 
off  the  federal  money,  we're  thinking  of 
urging  people  to  'run  a  red  light  for  your 
public  library"  or  'walk  the  street  for  your 
public  library.' " 

Turning  serious.  Mr.  Croneberger  says 
that  loss  of  federal  dollars  would  force  De- 
troit to  stop  buying  magazines  for  30  branch 
libraries  and  to  close  15  storefront  libraries, 
many  of  them  In  black  neighborhoods. 

Most  librarians  are  unable  to  see  a  funny 
side  to  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  axe.  While  the 
fight  over  ending  federal  aid  to  libraries  In- 


volves only  about  $140  million — roughly  7% 
of  what  U.S.  libraries  spend  each  year — the 
President's  plan  looks  to  some  like  a  threat 
to  cut  off  essential  operating  funds  and  dim 
the  lamp  of  book-learning.  In  any  case,  this 
struggle  over  economizing  Is  raising  many 
of  the  Issues  Implicit  In  Mr.  Nixon's  uaU  for 
a  "new  federalism." 

The  President  and  his  pe<^le  say  federal 

aid  to  libraries  has  been  so  successful  that 

It's  no  longer  needed.  Librairlans  and  their 

friends  In  Congress  say  libraries'  needs  re- 

■  quire  that  aid  be  increased,  not  abandoned. 

The  adml'ilst- a'lon  says  libraries  are  local 
things,  which  Un::le  Sam  has  no  business 
paying  for.  Librarians  say  book-sharing 
across  county  and  even  state  lines  is  the 
wave  of  the  future  and  one  that  needs  fed- 
eral money. 

Nixon  &  Co.  say  librarians  can  make  up 
the  loss  of  earmarked  aid  funds  by  persuad- 
ing state  and  local  officials  to  let  them  have 
revenue-sharing  dollars.  Librarians  doubt 
they  can  compete  with  teachers,  firemen, 
sewagetreaters  and  other  local  operative  for 
those  precious  revenues  Washlngterf '  has 
promised  to  share  with  the  states  and  towns 
and  cities. 

three  programs  to  go 

Since  1965.  the  federal  government  has 
been  helping  60.000  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  buy  books, 
magazines,  films  and  other  library  materials. 
Since  1956,  the  government  has  helped  12.000 
public  libraries  buy  books  and  other  mate- 
rials, as  well  as  pay  salaries  and  operating 
expenses  and  put  up  buildings.  And  since 
1965,  Washington  has  been  giving  2.800  col- 
lege and  university  libraries  up  to  $5,000 
each  for  books,  periodicals  and  such  as  well 
as  for  training  librarians  and  conducting 
research.  These  three  programs  will  get  the 
axe.  If  Mr.  Nixon  has  his  way. 

The  economy  blow  wouldn't  come  all  at 
once.  It's  true.  Though  Mr.  Nixon's  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1  proposes 
to  halt  the  flow  of  federal  funds,  there 
would  be  enough  aid  money  In  the  pipeline 
for  libraries  to  receive  873  million  next  year 
and  $27  million  the  year  after,  officials  say. 
Then  zero.  If  the  President  prevails. 

Mr.  Nixon's  obvious  aim  in  cutting  off  aid 
to  libraries — and  a  lot  of  other  Items — is  to 
hold  down  federal  spending.  But  apart  from 
that,  administration  officials  argue  that  the 
aid  program,  at  least  for  public  libraries,  has 
outlived  Its  usefulness.  "It's  stimulated  a  lot 
of  state  Initiative,  and  we're  all  proud  of  It," 
says  John  Hughes,  acting  associate  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  libraries  and  learning 
resources.  Due  to  federal  dollars,  says  an  Of- 
fice of  Education  budget  paper,  "today  nearly 
every  citizen  Is  In  a  library  service  area." 

Not  so,  reply  champions  of  the  aid  program. 
"Despite  noteworthy  progress,"  Germalne 
Krettek  of  the  American  Library  Association 
testified  last  year,  "an  estimated  20  million 
Americans  are  still  without  access  to  public 
library  services  In  their  communities." 

A    crucial    2    PERCENT 

"Stimulate" — Mr.  Hughes'  word — is  an  im- 
portant word,  librarians  add.  They  Insist  that 
federal  dollars  are  needed  to  finance  the  more 
avant-garde  library  projects — books  by  mall, 
bookmobiles  in  the  ghetto,  films  and  games 
for  nonreaders — that  cautious  state  or  local 
officials  are  reluctant  to  try  until  they've 
proved  their  worth. 

Detroit's  public  library  gets  less  than  2'"c. 
of  its  money  from  Uncle  Sam,  but  according 
to  Mr.  Croneberger  It's  a  crucial  2""^.  "Local 
money  Is  kind  of  existence  money,"  he  says. 
"The  money  for  any  kind  of  experimental 
thing  has  to  come  from  someplace  else." 

When  It  comes  to  college  and  university 
libraries,  the  administration  maintains  that 
a  $5,000  grant  isn't  enough  to  help  a  poor  col- 
lege much  and  isn't  enough  to  l>e  noticed  by 
a  rich  one.  So,  while  proposing  to  do  away 
with  this  help.  Nixon  planners  want  to  dou- 
ble general  aid  to  the  neediest    'developing" 
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colleges.  Eileen  Cooke,  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association's  Washington  office, 
replies  that  aid  even  to  rich  colleges  has  been 
viseful,  since  they  have  been  obliged  to  put  up 
matching  sums  and  to  maintain  their  prevl- 
ous  levels  of  library  support. 

Basically,  Nixon  men  argue  that  libraries 
aren't  something  the  federal  government 
ought  to  be  messing  with.  Writing  In  this 
newspaper  recently.  Richard  Nathan,  a  for- 
mer deputy  under  secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  asserted:  "Libraries  sim- 
ply are  not  a  national  government  re^onsl- 
blllty.  Books  usually  stay  In  the  community 
for  loan  piirposes.  This  Is  a  good  case  of  a 
federal  program  that  should  be  tximed  back 
to  the  states  and  localities." 

To  librarians  and  their  supporters.  Mr.  Wa- 
than  is  guilty  of  horse-and-buggy  thinking. 
Modem  communications  make  It  possible  to 
send  books  all  over  the  country  with  ease.  So 
It's  wasteful,  say  librarians,  for  every  library 
to  try  to  acquire  every  book. 

"Libraries  spent  maybe  100  years  trying  to 
build  up  bigger  collections."  says  Charles 
Stevens,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  information 
Service,  a  planning  group,  established  by 
Congress  in  1970.  "Now  library  cooperation  Is 
on  the  verge  of  breaking  out  and  doing  what 
should  have  been  done  for  the  past  30  years." 
And  federal  aid  Is  needed  for  this,  it  is 
argued 

Commission  member  Xiouls  Lerner.  who 
publishes  suburban  new^apers  around  Chi- 
cago, says  90'"  of  an  average  library's  calls 
are  for  10 '~>  of  its  books.  "So  libraries  are 
looking  for  federal  money  to  build  regional 
centers,  which  would  cross  state  lines,  to  cir- 
culate that  other  QO'fc  of  the  books,"  explains 
Mr.  Lerner,  a  trustee  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

ROLE    or    THE    PROPERTY    TAX 

Congress  spoke  of  "national  goals"  In 
setting  up  the  commission,  and  Mr.  Nlxon 
himself.  In  signing  the  legislation,  said 
libraries  "are  among  our  most  precious  na- 
tional resources."  The  commission  recently 
resolved  that  "national  equality  of  access  to 
Information  Is  as  important  as  equality  in 
education." 

Comparing  libraries  to  schools  raises  an 
Important  money  question.  Like  schools, 
public  libraries  depend  for  much  of  their 
money  on  local  property  taxes.  City  residents 
are  arguing  In  court  that  unequal  property- 
tax  bases  mean  unequal  education.  If  the 
courts  strike  down  the  local  property  tax  as 
a  method  of  financing  schools,  libraries  too 
may  find  themselves  looking  elsewhere  for 
money.  "If  the  property  tax  Is  overthrown," 
says  Illinois  library  director  Alphonse  Trezza, 
"what  a  time  for  us  to  face  a  cutoff  of  federal 
funds!" 

Nlxon  administration  men  maintain  that 
revenue -sharing  should  provide  plenty  of 
money,  if  librarians  will  only  go  after  It. 
Under  general  revenue-sharing,  the  federal 
government  is  giving  the  states  and  localities 
$30  billion  over  five  years,  with  few  strings 
attached.  Local  governments  must  spend 
their  share  on  any  of  nine  "priority"  activi- 
ties, one  of  which  Is  aiding  libraries.  States 
can  spend  their  money  on  anything. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Nlxon  has  asked  Congress  to 
replace  some  30  "categorical"  education  pro- 
grams, including  aid  to  school  libraries,  with 
special  revenue  sharing  for  education.  Schools 
would  get  82.8  billion  next  year  and  would 
have  broad  discretion  In  spending  It. 

OUT    OF    THE    STACKS 

The  administration  view  Is  that  school 
libraries  will  have  a  chance  to  compete  lor 
education  revenue  sharing  money  Just  as 
public  libraries  already  can  comp)ete  for  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  dollars.  "Libraries  per- 
haps need  to  be  somewhat  more  aggressive," 
says  Mr.  Hughes  of  the  education  office.  "Dis- 
continuing their  money  may   add   to   their 


desire  to  be  so."  That's  a  polite  way  of  saying 
what  many  Nlxon  men  feel:  Librarians  have 
got  to  get  out  of  their  musty  stacks  and  get 
down  to  city  hall  and  fight  for  their  funds: 
If  libraries  can't  convince  the  people  they 
serve  that  libraries  are  worth  supporting, 
maybe  they're  not. 

One  influential  Democrat  on  Capitol  HIU 
who  doesn't  buy  this  argument  Is  Rep.  Carl 
Perkins  of  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  which  au- 
thored the  three  library  programs  that  the 
administration  proposes  to  kill.  "I  deeply 
regret  that  there's  no  money  In  the  budget 
for  libraries,"  Rep.  Perkins  told  a  recent 
hearing  on  aid  to  school  libraries.  "I  want 
to  protect  this  library  program,  and  I  don't 
know  any  way  to  do  It  except  through  the 
categorical  approach." 

Some  librarians  have  Indeed  been  suc- 
cessful In  getting  their  hands  on  revenue- 
sharing  dollars,  giving  some  credence  to  the 
administration's  position.  Trustees  of  Chi- 
cago's public  library  wrote  every  city  alder- 
man, explaining  how  library  services  would 
be  cut  In  his  ward  unless  the  city  coughed 
up  more  money.  The  result:  $1  million  in 
revenue-sharing  funds  for  Chicago  libraries. 
Detroit's  public  library  has  obtamed  8375,000 
In  revenue-sharing  funds  this  year. 

But  for  Detroit,  this  isn't  quite  the  wind- 
fall It  might  seem.  The  city's  library  system 
has  been  ordered  to  absorb  hefty  municipal 
pay  Increases  by  laying  off  employes,  and  the 
$375,000  merely  permitted  them  to  keep  those 
workers  on.  Detroit's  librarians  still  InsUt 
contmuatlon  of  direct  federal  aid  Is  needed 
to  finance  their  magazine  purchases  and  keep 
their  storefront  branches  open. 

In  any  case,  most  librarians  despair  of 
doing  as  well  as  Chicago  or  Detroit.  'Local 
demands  are  so  great."  says  Miss  Cooke  of 
the  library  association.  "They  want  more 
police,  more  fire  protection  and  so  forth. 
The  average  worklngman  looks  at  a  library 
as  a  luxury  .  .  .  until  he  needs  a  particular 
piece  of  Information.  Then  he  hollers,  'Why 
Isn't  the  library  open?'  " 

Mr.  Hughes  of  the  education  office  thinks 
librarians  are  throwing  in  the  towel  too 
soon.  "It's  premature  to  say  that  libraries 
aren't  going  to  fare  effectively  In  the  com- 
petition for  those  funds,"  he  says. 

In  his  new  budget.  President  Nlxon  prom- 
ises that  "the  power  to  make  many  major  de- 
cisions and  to  help  meet  local  needs  will  be 
returned  to  where  It  belongs — to  state  and 
local  officials,  men  and  women  accountable 
to  an  alert  citizenry,  and  responsive  to  local 
conditions  and  opinions." 

But  local  opinion  Isn't  always  friendly  to- 
ward libraries  or  the  values  they  stand  for, 
fears  Mr.  Lerner  of  Chicago.  "In  a  sense,"  he 
says,  "the  federal  government  should  regard 
Itself  as  the  protector  of  the  sick,  the  crip- 
pled, the  blind  and  .  . .  intellectual  values." 

Augusta,  Maine, 
January  31, 1973. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Muskie:  I  am  concerned 
over  the  rtmior  that  President  Nlxon  may 
cut  off  federal  aid  to  libraries.  As  a  librarian 
at  the  Maine  State  Library,  I  see  some  of  the 
ways  m  which  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  (LSCA)  benefits  Maine.  Loea 
of  these  benefits  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
state  library  services. 

To  begin  with,  the  LSCA  supports  five  of 
the  eight  State  Library  bookmobiles  which 
serve  the  numerous  small  communities 
which  cannot  afford  their  own  libraries. 
These  bookmobiles  are  the  only  contact 
some  Maine  residents  have  with  a  library. 

Second,  the  LSCA  furnishes  materials 
such  as  talking  books,  large  print  books,  and 
mechanical  page  turners  to  the  physically 
handicapped  and  the  elderly.  Without  these 


aids,  many  people  In  Maine  would  not  be 
able  to  enjoy  library  materials. 

Third,  the  LSCA  funds  the  WATS  line 
and  the  teletype  system,  both  of  which  speed 
Interllbrary  service  by  putting  libraries 
throughout  the  state  directly  in  touch  with 
the  State  Library. 

Loss  of  LSCA  funds  would  be  a  real  set- 
back for  library  services  throughout  the  state. 
Please    work    to    kep    funds   for   libraries   In 
the  President's  budget. 
Sincerely, 

Mart  Saunders. 

Bridgton,  Maine, 
February  14, 1973. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  am  writing  to  you 
In  regard  to  the  rumored  cancelation  (LSCA) 
which  would  mean  no  more  Bookmobiles.  I 
beg  of  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  keep  the 
Bookmobile  In  service.  My  Bookmobile  Is  the 
Harrison  Area  ir7.  I  am  an  81  year  old  lady 
with  no  Immediate  living  family.  I  live  all 
alone  seven  or  8  miles  from  the  village  of 
Bridgton,  Maine  on  a  country  road  In  a  farm 
house.  Reading  is  my  greatest  pleasure  and 
I  do  a  lot  of  It. 

The  monthly  visit  of  the  Bookmobile  Is  a 
high  spot  In  my  lonely  life.  I  go  to  the 
Bookmobile  that  stops  In  Denmark,  Maine. 
Besides  the  books  I  get  from  it.  Is  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  so  many  children  there  taking 
out  books.  The  children  come  In  by  the 
dozens  and  I  observe  the  books  they  take 
out — books  on  how  to  make  things — on  stamp 
collecting,  on  aeroplane  construction.  Many 
other  worthwhile  subjects  of  Interest.  Ood 
only  knows  they  might  turn  to  drugs  If  we 
took  away  the  books.  We  certainly  would 
not  want  to  have  that  on  our  conscience. 

I  beg  of  you.  Senator  Muskie,  to  do  all  you 
can  to  let  us  keep  the  Bookmobiles.  We  have 
had  a  particularly  terrific  rugged  winter  here 
In  this  farming  area  of  Maine.  Reading  is  one 
of  the  things  that  keeps  us  sane  when  we 
are  housed  in  by  enormous  drifts  of  snow.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  many  of  your  constitu- 
ents here  In  Maine.  Please  help  us. 

Wn-HELMINA  B.  Farrand. 


Smyrna  Mills,  Maine, 

February  14, 1973. 
Senator  Edmund  8.  Muskie, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  Due  to  the  cut- 
back In  federal  spending,  our  five  bookmo- 
biles In  the  state  will  no  longer  be  In  opera- 
tion after  June  30th.  I  urge  you,  as  a  sen- 
ator of  our  grand  State  of  Maine,  to  con- 
sider the  Importance  of  these  bookmobiles. 
I  can  see  eliminating  programs  that  have  not 
been  successful,  but  bookmoblUng  has  be- 
come a  "must"  for  our  many  rural  towns. 
Circulation  has  increased  Immensely  over 
the  past  15  years. 

I  have  been  associated  with  the  Houlton 
Bookmobile  for  over  eight  years,  and  I  can 
honestly  say  bookmobiles  perform  a  public 
service  of  Immeasurable  significance.  When 
we  circulate  over  60.000  books  a  year.  It's 
a  good  Indication  that  these  traveling  li- 
braries are  serving  a  worthwhile  purpose. 

I'm  sure  you're  familiar  with  towns  such 
as  Danforth,  Brookton.  Brldgewater.  Llnneus, 
Smyrna  Mills,  Oakfleld,  Crystal,  Benedlcta, 
Sherman  Station,  StacyvlUe,  Medway,  Spring- 
field. Winn,  Carroll,  and  many  others.  Why 
deprive  the  people  of  these  small  rural  towns 
a  service  that  is  so  beneficial  to  them? 

I  wish  you  could  witness  the  experience 
of  driving  into  a  school  yard,  and  seeing 
children  "peeking"  out  the  windows,  with 
big  smiles  all  over  their  faces,  and  lips  In 
movement,  saying  "Here  comes  the  bookmo- 
bile!" It's  a  Joy  that  Is  hard  to  express. 

Please.  I  urge  you  again,  to  weigh  the  Im- 
portance  of   the   bookmobiles  in   o'—   hun- 


dreds of  Maine  towns.  Let's  not  take  away 
something  that  Is  so  vital  to  aur  people — 
young  and  old.  Keep  bookmobiles  alive! 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  William  Bryant. 


Edith  A.  Lombard  School, 
Springfield,  Maine,  February  7, 1973. 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  We  are  unhappy 
that  President  Nlxon  Is  planning  to  remove 
library  assistance  funds. 

Because  we  do  not  have  a  library,  It  la  not 
easy  for  us  to  get  reading  materials. 

We  would  be  very  pleased  If  we  could  con- 
tinue having  our  bookmobile. 
Please  help  tis. 
Sincerely, 

OAWif  Thompson, 

Fifth  Grade  Class. 
In  the  manner  of  the  "Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," we  affix  our  signatures. 

Carolyn  Stevens,  Hubert  C.  Aldrlch, 
Cynthia  Purinton,  Scot  Averlll,  Mel- 
anle  Gordon,  Holly  Jacob,  Gall  Wor- 
ster  by  E.  W.  In  her  absence,  and 
Kevin  Ham.  Graylln  Toby,  Dane  OUd- 
den,  Scott  Selbrer. 
Guy  Stevens,  Charles  Lowell,  Kelly  Nute, 
Shelly  Ham,  Dawn  Thompson,  Phyllis 
Stevens,  Michael  Cramer,  Pamela 
Doane,  Patila  Dicker,  Kendall  Mac- 
Donald,  and  Mr.  ErroU  Woodward, 
Teacher  Principal.' 

February  16, 1973. 
Senator  E.  S.  Muskiz, 
Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sis:  We  are  a  small  Island  commu- 
nity (three  villages)  a  few  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Mt.  Desert  on  Swans  Is. 

Our  communities  and  school  have  been 
serviced  by  the  Bookmobile  Library  once  a 
month  for  the  past  few  years.  This  service  has 
become  a  very  welcomed  and  Important  part 
of  our  lives  especially  during  the  long  win- 
ter months. 

We  now  understand  that  the  funds  i>aylng 
for  %  of  this  service  through  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  may  be  dis- 
continued due  to  new  cut  backs  in  the  Ind- 
eral Budget. 

We  urge  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  prevent 
this  or  to  find  some  other  source  of  funding 
to  continue  this  service  to  such  isolated  com- 
munities such  as  we  are. 

Need  It  be  brought  to  yotir  attention  what 
this  would  mean  to  our  already  culttirally  de- 
prived community? 
Sincerely. 

Mas.  Marshall  P.  Bailey. 


City  or  South  Portland.  Maine, 

January  24, 1973. 
Hon.  EDMUND  S.  Muskie, 
VS.  Senate,  I 

Sejuite  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  have  been  very 
much  perturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  FY 
Labor-HEW  Appropriation  BUI  has  twice 
been  vetoed.  My  chief  Interest  has  been  In 
the  fate  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  Maine's  libraries  have  been 
suffering  from  acute  starvation  for  many 
years  as  documented  by  the  Governor's  Task 
Force  on  Library  Services  in  Afaine.  The  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  has  pro- 
vided a  little  badly  needed  nourishment  since 
Its  Inception  In  1956.  If  this  bill  Is  not  passed 
and  funded  Maine  libraries  will  return  to 
the  pallid  and  undernourished  condition  of 
the  pre-1956  era,  with  one  difference  only. 
People  are  beginning  to  know  they  are  miss- 
ing something. 

Practically  every  improvement  made  dur- 
ing the  last  16  years  has  been  the  result  of 
federal  funding. 


If  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  Is  not  passed  the  following  services  will 
be  lost : 

1.  Bookmobile  services  to  the  250  Maine 
towns  that  have  no  library. 

2.  State  library  loans  of  books  and  materials 
to  Individuals  and  libraries  throughout  the 
state. 

3.  Free  cataloging  services  for  books  pub- 
lished within  the  last  two  years. 

4.  The  publication  "Downcast  Newsletter." 

5.  State  wide  library  public  relations  pro- 
gram. 

6.  Free  films  for  use  for  library  programs 
or  for  other  programs  In  the  community. 

7.  Talking  book  service  to  the  blind. 

8.  Materials  and  mechanical  aids,  such  as 
page  turners,  magnifier  view  tables,  etc.,  for 
the  visually  and  physically  handicapped. 

9.  Advisory  service  to  Institutional  li- 
braries. 

10.  Special  programs,  such  as  the  mobile 
library  services  to  the  disadvantaged  resi- 
dents In  Portland  and  the  service  to  the 
shut-in  elderly  In  Lewiston. 

11.  Money  tar  the  construction  of  badly 
needed  library  buildings. 

12.  A  telephone-teletype  network  which 
enables  a  library  to  locate  any  l>ook  in  the 
state  for  one  of  their  borrowers.  The  book 
is  then  sent  to  the  library  for  the  use  of  the 
said  borrower. 

13.  Special  workshops  and  training  sessions 
provided  by  the  State  Library  for  public  li- 
brarians. 

14.  Publishing  of  the  Directory  of  Special 
Subject  Resources  in  Maine  so  that  borrowers 
may  know  where  to  locate  special  subject 
materials. 

15.  63  per  cent  of  the  State  Library  budget 
and  60  per  cent  of  their  staff  are  funded  by 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
State  library  service  will  be  drastically  cur- 
tailed if  no  federal  money  is  forthcoming. 

16.  In  the  Greater  Portland  area,  libraries 
from  eleven  cities  and  towns  have  combined 
with  the  PRIME  Resource  Center  in  Port- 
land to  provide  films,  fllmstrlps,  records,  cas- 
settes, tapes,  erraphic  arts  equipment,  etc., 
to  the  libraries  and  organizations  In  these 
towns.  The  federal  money  that  supported 
this  venture  came  from  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act.  This  pilot  project 
seems  to  be  in  danger  of  rapid  extinction  due 
to  lack  of  funds. 

Despite  library  requests,  I  do  not  know 
of  one  library  that  seems  likely  to  benefit 
from  the  revenue  sharing  monies. 

Knowing   of   your   concern   for   education 

and  libraries,  I  feel  sure  that  you  would  be 

interested  in  our  concern  about  the  fate  of 

the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Awn  Stinson, 
Director,  South  Portland  Public  Library. 


FEDERAL  PENSION  PLANS  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  never 
has  the  need  for  pension  reform  been 
greater.  In  1940,  only  4  million  employees 
were  covered  by  private  pensions;  in 
1950,  the  figure  more  than  doubled  to 
10  million;  in  1960,  over  21  million  em- 
ployees were  covered;  in  1973,  over  34 
million  wage  and  salary  workers  rely  on 
the  private  pension's  promise  of  retire- 
ment income.  By  1980.  their  number  will 
have  reached  42  million. 

The  assets  controlled  by  these  private 
pension  funds  have  also  grown.  Prom  a 
mere  $2.4  billion  In  1940,  their  funds  now 
stands  at  a  record  $152  billion.  By  1980, 
assets  are  estimated  to  reach  $250  bil- 
lion. This  is  the  largest  concentration 
of  wealth  with  the  least  regulation  In 

The  growth  and  development  of  the 
the  country. 


private  pension  system  In  the  past  two 
decades  has  been  substantial.  Yet,  regu- 
lation of  the  private  system's  scope  and 
operation  has  been  minimal  and  its  ef- 
fectiveness a  matter  of  debate.  The  as- 
sets of  private  plans,  constitute  the  only 
large  private  accumulation  of  fimds 
which  have  escaped  the  imprimatur  of 
effective  Federal  regulation. 

Although  the  assets  controlled  by  pri- 
vate pensions  are  large,  they  do  not  give 
a  comparably  large  return.  Only  1  out  of 
10  employees  who  enroll  in  a  private 
pension  plan,  will  receive  pension  bene- 
fits. As  a  government  oSQcial  put  it:  "If 
you  remain  In  good  health  and  stay  with 
the  same  company  until  you  are  65 
years  old,  and  if  the  company  is  still 
in  business,  and  if  your  department  has 
not  been  abolished,  and  If  you  haven't 
been  laid  ofif  for  too  long  a  period,  and 
If  there's  enough  money  in  the  fund, 
and  if  that  money  has  been  prudently 
managed,  you  will  get  a  pension." 

In  almost  every  instance,  participants 
lose  their  benefits  not  because  of  some 
violation  of  Federal  law,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  the  plan 
Is  executed  with  respect  to  its  contrac- 
tual requirements  of  vesting  or  funding. 
Courts  strictly  interpret  the  plain  in- 
denture and  are  reluctant  to  apply  con- 
cepts of  equitable  relief  or  to  disregard 
the  technical  wording  of  the  pension 
document.  Thus,  under  present  law,  ac- 
cumulated pension  credits  can  be  lost 
even  when  separated  employees  are 
within  a  few  months  or  even  days,  of 
qualifying  for  retirement. 

Statistics  Indicate  that  1  in  every  14 
plans  qualified  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  terminates.  In  1971  alone.  3,335 
plans  folded  affecting  more  than  125,- 
000  workers.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice only  requires  that  when  a  plan  ter- 
minates, the  employer  must  pay  out  all 
the  money  in  th-  fund.  But  the  fimds 
generally  cannot  cover  all  of  its  liabili- 
ties. Many  people  lose  all  their  money 
and  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  about 
it.  These  statistics  do  not  reveal  the 
severity  of  the  problem  as  they  only  In- 
clude those  employees  who  are  partici- 
pants in  pension  plans  at  the  time  of  ter- 
mination. Most  employees  are  laid  off 
prior  to  termination,  during  production 
cutbacks  and  other  employment  changes 
that  usually  go  along  with  plan  termina- 
tions. 

On  the  average,  20,000  workers  a  year 
are  affected  by  pension  failures.  "The  par- 
ticipants hit  hardest  by  these  closeouts 
are  those  between  the  ages  of  40  and  60. 
This  age  group  usually  has  many  years 
of  service  for  which  they  were  paid  little 
or  nothing  in  pension  benefits,  and  they 
have  considerably  less  chance  than 
younger  persons  in  finding  new  jobs 
with  pension  coverage. 

My  owTi  interest  in  private  pension 
reform  dates  from  1964 — the  year  in 
which  the  Studebaker  plant  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  clo.sed  its  doors  and  over  8,500 
employees  lost  their  pensions  because 
there  was  not  enough  to  fund  them.  The 
company  remained  in  existence,  but  vari- 
ous laws  allowed  it  to  escape  its  obligation 
to  these  employees.  Those  between  40  and 
59  with  10  years  of  service  got  15  percent 
of  their  promised  benefits;  everyone  else 
got  nothing.  One  59-year-old  employee 
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who  had  worked  for  the  company  since 
he  was  16  ended  up  with  only  15  cents 
for  every  dollar  of  pension  he  thought 
he  was  earning  during  those  years. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  fought  for 
Federal  termination  insurance,  liberal 
vesting  rights  and  minimum  standards 
for  funding.  Today,  I  submit  my  latest 
proposal  dealing  with  these  issues.  "The 
Federal  Pension  Plans  Protection  Act  of 

1973." 

The  Hartke  Solutiok 
a.  plan  tehmination  insubance 

In  the  first  7  months  of  1972.  683  pen- 
sion plans  failed  affecting  20,700  pension 
participants.  My  bill  would  protect  these 
workers  by  guaranteeing  to  them  the 
payment  of  pension  obligations  if  a  plan 
should  fail.  It  establishes  a  Federal  in- 
surance program  which  would  be  self- 
financing  through  premiimis  assessed  on 
the  unfunded  liabilities  of  all  eligible 
pension  plans.  A  pension  plan  would  be 
eligible  for  this  Federal  insurance  pro- 
tection only  if  it  met  present  qualifying 
requirements  of  section  401  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  These  are  the  same 
requirements  which  determine  the  eli- 
gibility of  pension  funds  for  tax-exempt 

The  legislation  provides  that  every 
eligible  pension  plan  shall  pay  a  uniform 
premium  based  upon  the  unfunded  obli- 
gations of  each  insured  fund,  but  in  no 
case  will  this  premium  exceed  one-half 
of  1  percent  for  each  dollar  of  unfunded 
obligations.  Vested  benefits  would  be  in- 
sured to  a  maximum  of  80  percent  of  the 
highest  average  wage  over  a  5-year 
period  or  $500  monthly,  whichever  is  less. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  whose  Depart- 
ment is  given  jurisdiction  over  the  reln- 
siu-ance  program,  is  given  general 
authority  to  set  the  premium  rate.  The 
program  is  specifically  placed  imder  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  since 
his  department  is  charged  historically 
with  the  protection  of  workers'  interests 
and  ah-eady  collects  detailed  aimual  in- 
formation on  assets,  costs,  and  actuarial 
liabilities  under  the  Pension  and  Welfare 
Plans  Disclosure  Act. 

It  is  with  grave  concern  that  I  note 
that  the  administration's  pension  pro- 
posals contain  no  provisions  for  termina- 
tion insurance. 

B.  VESTING 

Vesting,  or  the  nonforfeitable  right  or 
interest  which  an  employee  participant 
acquires  in  the  pension  fund,  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  current  battle  over  pension 
reform.  This  legislation  calls  for  an  even- 
tual 100-percent  vesting  after  5  years,  the 
condition  for  participation  is  a  period  of 
service  no  longer  than  2  years  or  age  25, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

The  Hartke  vesting  approach  is  the 
most  liberal  of  all  the  bills  presently  be- 
fore Congress.  The  Williams-Javits  bill 
would  not  require  full  vesting  imtil  after 
15  years.  Senator  Bentsen's  legislation 
would  require  20  years  and  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  would  only  begin  to 
vest  when  the  sum  of  an  employee's  age 
and  the  period  of  his  active  participa- 
tion equaled  50  years. 

My  more  liberal  rules  on  vesting  will 
open  the  way  for  more  frequent  Job 
changes,  increases  in  work  satisfaction, 
a  more  mobile  and  a  more  effective  labor 


force.  We  owe  this  to  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country. 

C.   rONDING 

Funding  refers  to  the  accumulation  of 
sufficient  assets  in  a  pension  plan  to  as- 
sure the  availability  of  funds  for  pay- 
ment of  benefits  due  to  the  employees  as 
such  obligations  arise.  Far  too  many  pen- 
sion plans  are  underfunded  and  when 
the  demand  exceeds  what  is  there,  bene- 
fits have  to  be  cut. 

The  tragedy  of  Studebaker  was  the 
lack  of  adequate  funds  in  their  pension 
plan.  The  problem  today  is  as  pressing  as 
it  was  in  1964.  The  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  had  only  12  percent  of  its 
liabilities  in  their  fund  as  of  July  30, 1969. 
Uniroyal,  Inc.  was  underfunded  to  the 
extent  that  its  assets  amounted  to  less 
than  35  percent  of  its  liabilities.  A  recent 
United  Auto  Workers  study  of  failed 
plans  showed  that  39  precent  of  the 
workers  covered  by  these  plans  received 
no  benefits  at  all  because  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  funding. 

Under  my  bill,  every  pension  plan 
must  pay  normal  or  current  costs  and 
amortize  any  unfunded  liability  for  past 
service  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  25 
years.  This  will  put  an  abrupt  halt  to  the 
unfair  practice  of  unfunded  pension 
plans. 

Critics  of  pension  reform  claim  that  it 
would  boost  costs  which  would  result  in 
stifling  the  growth  of  private  pension 
plans.  This  is  clearly  incorrect.  The  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  plans 
since  1940  with  a  parallel  increase  in 
their  worth,  is  indicative  of  their  tre- 
mendous popularity.  A  proposal  which 
would  better  guarantee  that  these  plans 
will  not  disapp(Hnt  the  expectation  of 
those  they  are  supposed  to  benefit, 
should  not  materially  hinder  their  ex- 
pansion. 

As  I  indicated  above,  there  are  over 
20.000  workers  yearly  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  pension  plan  failiires.  I  do 
not  consider  this  to  be  insubstantial.  I 
do  not  consider  this  to  be  minimal.  I  do 
consider  it  to  be  wrong. 

My  legislation  will  right  these  wrongs. 
Less  than  3  years  ago,  I  was  impressed 
by  the  speed  with  which  the  Congress 
acted  to  protect  the  livelihood  of  those 
who  would  invest  in  the  stock  market.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Congress  will  not  do  less 
for  the  average  American  worker  whose 
future  security  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  his  pension. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  S.  1858  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1858 
A  BUXi  To  establish   a  comprehensive   em- 
ployees pension  plan  protection  system 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Pension 
Plans  Protection  Act  of  1973". 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 
(1)  "pension  plan"  means  a  private  pen- 
sion fund  or  other  program  under  which  a 
private  employer  undertakes  to  provide,  or 
assist  in  providing,  retirement  benefits  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  his  employees  or  their 


bapeflclarles.  This  term  does  not  Include  any 
pla\i  or  program  established  by  a  self- 
employed  Individual  for  his  own  benefit  or 
for  the  benefit  of  his  survivors  or  established 
by  one  or  more  owner-employees  exclxislvely 
for  bis  or  their  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  his  or  their  survivors; 

(10)  "unfunded  liability"  means  the 
amount  on  the  date  when  such  liability  is 
actuarially  computed,  by  which  the  assets  of 
the  plan  are  required  to  be  augmented  to  In- 
sure that  the  plan  Is  and  will  remain  fully 
funded; 

(11)  "fully  funded"  with  respect  to  any 
pension  plan  means  that  such  plan  at  any 
particular  time  has  assets  determined,  by 
a  certified  actuary,  to  be  sufiicient  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  all  pension  and 
other  benefits  to  participants  then  entitled 
or  who  may  become  entitled  under  the  terms 
of  the  plan  to  an  Immediate  or  deferred 
benefit  in  respect  to  service  rendered  by  such 
participants; 

(12)  "funding"  means  payment  or  trans- 
fer of  assets  into  a  fund,  and  shall  also  in- 
clude payment  to  an  Insurance  carrier  to 
secure  a  contractual  right  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  with  such  carrier; 

(13)  "covered  service  "  means  that  period 
of  service  performed  by  a  participant  for  an 
employer  or  as  a  member  of  an  employee  or- 
ganization which  Is  recognized  under  the 
terms  of  the  plan  or  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  for  purposes  of  determining  a 
participant's  eligibility  to  receive  pension 
benefits  or  for  determining  the  amount  of 
such  benefits; 

(14)  "pension  benefit"  means  the  aggre- 
gate, annual,  monthly,  or  other  amounts  to 
which  a  participant  will  become  or  has  be- 
come entitled  upon  retirement  or  to  which 
any  other  person  Is  entitled  by  virtue  of  such 
participant's  death; 

(15)  "accrued  portion  of  normal  retire- 
ment benefit"  means  that  amount  of  benefit 
which.  Irrespective  of  whether  the  right  to 
such  benefit  Is  nonforfeitable.  Is  equal  to — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  money  purchase  plan, 
the  total  amovmt  (Including  all  interest 
held  In  the  plan)  credited  to  the  account  of 
a  participant; 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  unit  benefit-type  pen- 
sion plan,  the  benefit  units  credited  to  a 
partlclpcmt;  or 

(C)  In  the  case  of  other  types  of  pension 
plans,  that  portion  of  the  prosj>€ctlve  normal 
retirement  benefit  of  a  participant,  which 
under  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  determined  to  constitute  the  par- 
ticipant's accrued  portion  of  the  normal  re- 
tirement benefit  under  the  terms  of  the  ap- 
propriate plan; 

(16)  "normal  retirement  benefit"  means 
that  benefit  payable  under  a  pension  plan 
in  the  e"ent  of  retirement  at  the  normal  re- 
tirement  age; 

(17)  "administrator"  means — 

(A)  the  person  specifically  so  designated 
bv  the  terms  of  the  pension  plan,  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  trust  agreement,  con- 
tract, or  other  instrument,  under  which  the 
plan  Is  established  or  operated;  or 

(B)  In  the  absence  of  such  designation, 
(1)  the  employer  In  the  case  of  a  pension 
plan  established  or  maintained  by  a  single 
employer.  (11)  the  employee  organization 
in  the  case  of  such  plan  established  or  main- 
tained by  an  employee  organization,  or  (ill) 
the  association,  committee,  joint  board  of 
trustees,  or  similar  group  of  representatives 
of  the  parties  who  have  established  or  main- 
tain such  plan.  In  the  case  of  a  plan  estab- 
lished or  maintained  by  two  or  more  em- 
ployers or  Jointly  by  one  or  more  employers 
and  one  or  more  employee  organizations. 

TITLE  I— PLAN  TERMINATION 
INSURANCE 

INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  a  program  to  be  known 
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as    the    "Private    Pension    Plan    Insurance 
Program". 

PLAN    TERMINATION    INSITRANCE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  program  shall  Insure  (to 
the  extent  provided  in  subsection  (b) )  bene- 
ficiaries of  covered  pension  funds  against  the 
loss  of  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  such  pension  fund  arising  from  failure 
of  the  amounts  contributed  to  such  fund  to 
provide  benefits  anticipated  at  the  time  such 
fund  was  established.  If  such  failure  Is  attrib- 
utable to  cessation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
operations  carried  on  by  the  contributing  em- 
ployer In  one  or  more  facilities  of  such 
employer. 

(b)  The  rights  of  beneficiaries  shall  be  In- 
sured under  the  program  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  rights  do  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  right  to  a  monthly  re- 
tirement or  disability  benefit  for  the  em- 
ployee himself,  the  lesser  of  80  per  centum  of 
his  average  monthly  wage  In  the  five-year 
period  for  which  his  earnings  were  the  great- 
est, or  $500  per  month; 

(2)  m  the  case  of  a  right  on  the  part  of  one 
or  more  dependents,  or  members  of  the  family 
of  the  employee,  or  In  the  case  of  a  right  to  a 
lump-sum  survivor  benefit  on  account  of  the 
death  of  any  employee,  an  amount  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  reasonably  related  to  the 
amount  determined  under  clause  ( 1 ) . 

(c)  In  no  case  shall  the  Insurance  program 
be  liable  under  this  section  unless  the  pen- 
sion fund  has  maintained  Insiu-ance  under 
the  program  for  the  three  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  occurrence  of  the  liability  of 
the  program. 

PREMIUM    FOR    PARTICIPATION    IN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Each  eligible  pension  fund 
may,  upon  application  therefore,  obtain  In- 
surance under  the  program  upon  payment  of 
such  annual  premium  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Secretary.  Premium  rates  established 
under  this  section  shall  be  uniform  for  all 
pension  funds  Insured  by  the  program  and 
shall  be  applied  to  the  amount  of  the  un- 
funded liabilities  of  each  insured  pension 
fund.  The  premium  rates  may  be  changed 
from  year  to  year  by  the  Secretary,  when  the 
Secretary  determines  changes  to  be  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  give  effect  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  but  In  no  event  shall  the 
premium  rate  exceed  one-half  of  1  per- 
centum  of  each  dollar  of  unfunded  vested  ob- 
ligations, (b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  In 
determining  premium  rates,  and  establishing 
formulas  and  standards  for  determining  un- 
funded liabilities  and  assets  of  pension  funds, 
shall  consult  with,  and  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of.  the  Advisory  Council  established 
under  section  106. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (after  con- 
sulting with  the  Advisory  Council)  deter- 
mines that,  because  of  the  limitation  on  rate 
of  premium  established  under  subsection  (a) 
or  for  other  reasons.  It  is  not  feasible  to 
Insure  against  loss  of  right  of  all  benefici- 
aries of  insured  pension  funds,  then  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Insure  the  right  of  beneficiaries 
In  accordance  with  the  following  order  of 
priorities — 

First:  individuals  who,  at  the  time  when 
there  occurs  the  contingency  Insured  against, 
are  receiving  benefits  under  the  pension  fund, 
and  Individuals  who  have  attained  normal  re- 
tirement age  or  if  no  normal  retirement  age 
is  fixed  have  reached  the  age  when  an  unre- 
duced old-age  benefit  Is  payable  under  title 
11  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended,  and 
who  are  eligible,  upon  retirement,  for  retire- 
ment benefits  under  the  pension  fund; 

Second:  individuals  who,  at  such  time  have 
attained  the  age  for  early  retirement  and  who 
are  entitled,  upon  early  retirement,  to  early 
retirement  benefits  under  the  pension  fund; 
or,  if  the  pension  fund  plan  does  not  provide 
for  early  retirement.  Individuals  who,  at  such 
time,  have  attained  age  sixty  and  who,  under 
Buch  pension  fund,  are  eligible  for  benefits 
upon  retirement; 


Third:  in  addition  to  Individuals  described 
in  the  above  priorities,  such  other  Individuals 
aa  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  consulting 
with  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  prescribe. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  reduce 
the  premium  for  those  multi-employer  plans 
whose  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities  or  whose 
experience  Justifies  such  a  reduction. 

(c)  Participation  In  the  program  by  a  pen- 
sion fund  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  upon  failure,  after  such  reason- 
able period  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
prescribe,  of  such  pension  fund  to  make  pay- 
ment of  premiums  due  for  participation  in 
the  program. 

REVOLVING  rtTND 

Sec.  104.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  establish  a  revolving  fund  into  which 
all  amounts  paid  Into  the  program  as  premi- 
ums shall  be  deposited  and  from  which  all 
liabilities  Incurred  under  the  program  shall 
be  paid. 


Employee's  Pension  Funds  (herein  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Council"),  which  shall 
consist  of  nine  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  at  least  two  of  whom 
shall  be  representatives  of  labor  and  at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of 
employers.  The  President  shall  select,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  CouncU,  Individuals  who 
are,  by  reason  of  training  or  experience,  or 
both,  familiar  with  and  competent  to  deal 
with  problems  Involving  employees'  pension 
funds  and  problems  relating  to  the  insur- 
ance of  such  funds.  Members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  CouncU 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed  lor  GS-18 
under  section  5332,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties.  Includ- 
ing traveltime,  and  wiiUe  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 


(b)    Moneys  borrowed  from  the  TieasuryVlu''^"'*^^  ^"  '^'^^  '°  "^"^  °^  subsistence.  In 
shall  bear  a  rate  of  Interest  determined  by  ^*^«  ^'"^  manner  as  the  expense  authorized 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to 
the  average  rate  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  as  of  the 
period  such  moneys  are  borrowed.  Such 
moneys  shall  be  repaid  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  from  premiums  paid  Into  the 
revolving  fund. 

(c)  Moneys  In  the  revolving  fund  not  re- 
quired for  current  operations  shall   t)e  in- 
vested In  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  is  to 
principal  and  interest  by,  the  United  States. 
recovery 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Where  the  employer  or  em- 
ployers contributing  to  the  terminating  plan 
or  who  terminated  the  plan  are  not  Insol- 
vent (within  the  meaning  of  section  1(19) 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act),  such  employer  or 
employers  (or  any  successor  In  Interest  to 
such  employer  or  employers)  shall  be  liable 
to  reimburse  the  insurance  program  for  any 
Insurance  benefits  paid  by  the  program  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  terminated  plan  to  the 
extent  provided  In  this  section. 

(b)  An  employer,  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  be  liable  for  reimbursement 
under  subsection  (a) ,  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
100  per  centum  of  the  terminated  plan's  un- 
funded vested  liabilities  on  the  date  of  such 
termination.  In  no  event  however,  shall  the 
employer's  liability  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  net  worth  of  such  employer. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
to  make  arrangements  with  employers,  liable 
under  subsection  (a),  for  reimbursement  of 
Insurance  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in- 
cluding arrangements  for  deferred  payment 
on  such  terms  and  for  such  periods  as  ,ire 
deemed  equitable  and  appropriate. 

(d)  (1)  If  any  employer  or  employers  liable 
for  any  amount  due  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  neglects  or  refused  to  pay  the 
same  demand,  the  amount  (Including  Inter- 
est) shall  be  a  lien  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  upon  all  property  andA'ghts  In  prop- 
erty, whether  real  or  persoiJff,-  belonging  to 
such  emploj-er  or  employers. 

(2)  The  Hen  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  valid  as 
against  a  lien  created  under  section  6321  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(3)  Notice  to  the  lien  Imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  filed 
In  a  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Such  notice  shall  be  valid 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
regarding  the  form  and  content  of  a  notice 
of  Hen, 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  promul- 
gate rules  aiTd  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
release  of  any  Hen  Imposed  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

SEC.  106.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
Federal  Advisory  Council  for  Insurance  of 


by  section  5703,  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
CouncU  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title. 

TITLE  II— VESTING 

REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  201.  (a)  A  pension  plan  shaU  not  be 
an  eligible  pension  plan  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
that  such  plan  provides  that  participants 
shall  be  vested  In  100  per  centum  of  the 
accrued  portion  of  the  normal  retirement 
benefit  of  such  funds  attributable  to  covered 
service  both  before  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title — 

(1)  after  10  years  service  under  the  fund, 
during  the  first  three  years  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 

(2)  after  8  years  service  under  the  fund, 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and 

(3)  after  5  years  service  under  the  fund 
following  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(b)  A  pension  plan  may  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  to  participate,  a  period 
of  service  no  longer  than  two  years  or  age  25, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

(c)  Any  participant  covered  under  a  plan, 
for  the  number  of  years  required  for  a  vested 
right  under  this  section,  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  vested  right  regardless  of  whether 
his  years  of  covered  service  are  continuous, 
except  that  a  plan  may  provide  that — 

(1)  three  of  the  years  required  to  qualify 
for  a  vested  right  under  subsection  (a)  shaU 
be  continuous  under  standards  prescribed 
under  subsection  ( d ) . 

(2)  service  by  a  participant  prior  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five  may  be  Ignored  In  deter- 
mining eliglbUity  for  a  vested  right  under 
this  section,  unless  such  participant  or  an 
employer  has  contributed  to  the  plan  with 
respect   to   such   service,   and 

(3)  In  the  event  a  participant  has  at- 
tained a  vested  right  equal  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  accrued  portion  of  the  normal  retire- 
ment benefit  as  provided  by  the  plan  with 
respect  to  such  service,  and  such  peirtlclpant 
has  been  separated  permanently  from  cover- 
age under  the  plan  and  subsequently  returns 
to  coverage  under  the  same  plan,  such  par- 
ticipant may  be  treated  as  a  new  participant 
for  purposes  of  the  vesting  requirements 
without  regard  to  his  prior  service. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  stand- 
ards, consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
.\ct.  governing  the  maximum  number  of 
working  hours,  days,  weeks,  or  months,  which 
ShaU  constitute  a  year  of  covered  service, 
or  a  break  in  service  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 
In  no  case  shaU  a  participant's  time  worked 
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In  any  period  In  which  he  Is  credited  for  a 
period  of  service  for  the  purpoees  of  this 
section,  be  credited  to  any  other  period  of 
time  unless  the  plan  so  provides. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  ^ct,  a  pension  plan  niay  allow  for 
vesting  of  pension  benefits  after  a  lesser 
period  than  is  required  by  this  section. 

VARIANCES DEFERRED  APPLICABILrFT  OF 

VESTING  STANDARDS 

Sec.  202  (a)  Where,  upon  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  by  the  plan  adminis- 
trator and  notice  to  affected  or  Interested 
parties,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  defer.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  applicability  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  201  of  this  title  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  five  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  title  II.  upon  a  showing  that  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  section  201 
on  the  part  of  a  plan  In  existence  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  would  result 
In  Increasing  the  costs  of  the  employer  or 
employers  contributing  to  the  plan  to  such 
an  extent  that  substantial  economic  Injury 
would  be  caused  to  such  employer  or  em- 
ployers and  to  the  Interests  of  the  par- 
ticipants or  beneficiaries  In  the  plan. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (at.  the 
term  "substantial  economic  Injury"  Includes, 
but  Is  not  limited  to.  a  showing  that  (1)  a 
substantial  risk  to  the  capability  of  volun- 
tarily continuing  the  plan  exists.  (2)  the 
plan  will  be  unable  to  discharge  Its  existing 
contractual  obligations  for  benefits,  (3)  a 
substantial  curtailment  of  pension  or  other 
benefit  levels  or  the  levels  of  employees'  com- 
pensation would  result,  or  (4)  there  will  be 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  levels  of  employ- 
ment with  respect  to  the  work  force  em- 
ployed by  the  employer  or  employers  con- 
tributing to  the  plan. 

(c)  (II  In  the  case  of  any  plan  established 
or  maintained  pursuant  to  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  no  application  for  the 
granting  of  the  variance  provided  for  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  considered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  unless  It  Is  submitted  by 
the  parties  to  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  or  their  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives. 

(2)  As  to  any  application  for  a  variance 
under  subsection  (ai  submitted  by  the  par- 
ties to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  or 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  accord  due  weight 
to  the  experience,  technical  competence,  and 
specialized  knowledge  of  the  parties  with 
respect  to  the  particular  circumstances  af- 
fecting the  plan.  Industry,  or  other  perti- 
nent factors  forming  the  basis  for  the  appli- 
cation. 

TITLE  in— FUNDING 
^uNI2i^t;u  fdndinc  requirements 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  order  to  qualify  as  an  eli- 
gible pension  fund  a  pension  fimd  must  set 
forth  the  obligation  of  the  employer  or  em- 
ployers to  contribute  both  In  respect  of  the 
normal  service  cost  of  the  plan  and  In  re- 
spect to  any  Initial  unfunded  liability.  The 
contribution  of  the  employer.  Including  any 
contributions  made  by  employees,  shall  con- 
sist of  the  payment  Into  the  fund  of — 

( 1 )  all  normal  service  costs;  and 

(2)  where  the  plan  has  an  Initial  unfunded 
liability,  special  payments  consisting,' of  no 
less  than  equal  amounts  sufficient  to  amor- 
tize such  unfunded  liabilities  over  a  term 
not  exceeding: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Initial  unfunded  lia- 
bility existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title.  In  any  plan  established  before  that 
date,  twenty-five  years  from  such  date; 

(Bi  In  the  case  of  an  initial  unfunded  lia- 
bility resulting  from  the  establishment  of  a 
pension  plan,  or  an  amendment  thereto,  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
establishment  or  amendment,  except  that  In 
the  event  that  any  such  amendment  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  results  In  a 


substantial  Increase  to  any  unfunded  liabil- 
ity of  the  plan,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  Increase  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
new  plan  for  purposes  of  the  funding  sched- 
ule Imposed  by  this  subsection. 

(3)  special  payments,  where  the  plan  has 
an  experience  deficiency  consisting  of  no 
less  than  equal  annual  sunounts  sufficient  to 
remove  such  experience  deficiency  over  a 
term  not  exceeding  five  years  from  the  date 
on  which  the  experience  deficiency  was  de- 
termined, except  where  the  experience  defi- 
ciency cannot  be  removed  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod without  the  amounts  required  to  remove 
such  deficiency  exceeding  the  allowable  lim- 
its for  a  tax  deduction  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  any  particular  year 
during  which  such  payments  must  be  made, 
the  Secretary  shall,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  prescribe  such  aiddl- 
tlonal  times  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
such  deficiency  within  allowable  tax  deduc- 
tion limitations. 

(b)  Within  six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  rules  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to 
implement  this  title  (but  In  no  event  more 
than  12  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title)  or  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  a  pension  fund, 
whichever  Is  later,  the  plan  administrator 
shall  submit  a  report  of  an  actuary  stating — 

(1)  the  estimated  cost  of  benefits  In  re- 
spect of  service  for  the  first  pten  year  for 
which  such  plan  Is  required  to  register  and 
the  formula  for  computing  such  cost  in  sub- 
sequent years  up  to  the  date  of  the  following 
report; 

(2)  the  initial  unfunded  llabUity,  if  any, 
for  benefits  under  the  pension  plan  as  of  the 
date  on  which  the  plan  Is  required  to  be  reg- 
istered; 

(3)  the  special  payments  required  to  re- 
move such  unfunded  liability  and  experience 
deficiencies  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b); 

<4)  the  actuarial  assumptions  used  and  the 
basis  for  using  such  actuarial  assumptions; 
and 

(5)  such  other  pertinent  actuarial  infor- 
mation required  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  estab- 
lish standards  and  qualifications  for  persons 
responsible  for  performing  services  under  this 
Act  as  actuaries  and,  upon  application  of  any 
such  person,  certify  whether  such  person 
meets  such  standards  and  qualifications. 

(d)  The  administrator  of  a  pension  fund 
shall  cause  the  fund  to  be  reviewed  not  less 
than  once  every  five  years  by  an  actuary 
and  shall  submit  a  report  of  such  actuary 
stating — 

(1)  the  estimated  cost  of  benefits  In  re- 
spect of  service  In  the  next  succeeding  five- 
year  period  and  the  formula  for  computing 
such  cost  for  such  subsequent  five-year  pe- 
riod: 

(2)  the  surplus  or  the  experience  deficiency 
In  the  pension  plan  after  making  allowance 
for  the  present  value  of  all  special  payments 
required  to  be  made  In  the  future  by  the 
employer  as  determined  by  previous  reports; 

(3)  the  special  payments  which  will  re- 
move any  such  experience  deficiency  over  a 
term  not  exceeding  five  years; 

(4)  the  actuarial  assumptions  used  and 
the  basis  for  using  such  actuarial  assump- 
tions; and 

(5)  such  other  pertinent  actuarial  infor- 
mation required  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
If  any  such  report  discloses  a  surplus  In 
a  pension  plan,  the  amount  of  any  future 
payments  required  to  be  made  to  the  fund 
or  plan  may  be  reduced  or  the  amount  of 
benefits  may  be  Increased,  by  the  amoiuit  of 
such  surplus,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  thereunder.  The  reports 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  by  the  administrator  as  part  of 
the  annual  report  required  by  section  7  of 


the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act, 
at  such  time  that  the  report  under  such  sec- 
tion 7  Is  due  with  respect  to  the  last  year 
of  such  five-year  period. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Treasury  may  exempt 
any  plan,  In  whole  or  In  part,  from  the  re- 
quirement that  such  reports  be  filed  where 
the  Secretary  finds  such  filing  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

(e)  Where  an  Insured  pension  plan  la 
funded  exclusively  by  the  purchase  of  Indi- 
vidual Insurance  contracts  which — 

(1)  require  level  annual  premiiun  pay- 
ments to  be  paid  extending  not  beyond  the 
retirement  age  for  each  Individual  partici- 
pant In  the  plan,  and  commencing  with  the 
participant's  entry  Into  the  plan  (or,  in  the 
case  of  an  increase  in  benefits,  commencing 
at  the  time  such  Incresise  becomes  effective), 
and 

(2)  benefits  provided  by  the  plan  are 
equal  to  the  benefits  provided  under  each 
contract,  and  are  guaranteed  by  the  insur- 
ance carrier  to  the  extent  premiums  have 
been  paid,  such  plan  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  requirements  Imposed  by  this  Act. 

MtTLTlEMPLOYEB    PLANS 

Sec.  302(a)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  301  of  Title  III  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  shall  by 
rule  or  regulation  prescribe  alternative  fund- 
ing requirements  for  multiemployer  plans 
which  will  give  reasonable  assurances  that 
the  plan's  benefit  commitments  will  be  met. 

(2)  The  period  of  time  provided  to  fund 
such  multiemployer  plans  shall  be  a  period 
which  will  give  reasonable  assurances  that 
the  plan's  benefit  commitments  will  be  met 
and  which  reflects  the  particular  circum- 
stances affecting  the  plan.  Industry,  or  other 
pertinent  factors,  except  that  no  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  less  than  thirty  years. 

(3)  No  multiemployer  plan  shall  Increase 
benefits  beyond  a  level  for  which  the  con- 
tributions made  to  the  plan  would  be  de- 
termined to  be  adequate  unless  the  contri- 
bution rate  is  commensurately  tncreased. 
TITLE      IV— INTERNAL      REVENUE      CODE 

AMENDMENT 

PENSION   PLAN   QUALIFICATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  defini- 
tion of  qualified  pension  and  other  similar 
plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(11)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  no  pension  fund 
which,  for  any  taxable  years  Is  Insurable 
under  the  Federal  Pension  Plans  Protection 
Act  of  1973.  shall  be  a  qualified  pension 
plan  under  this  section  if  such  fund  Is  not 
Insured  for  such  year  under  the  program 
established  under  such  Act." 

(b)  Section  404(a)  (2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  deductibility  of  contributions  to 
employees'  annuities)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  401(a)(9)  and  (10)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  401(a)  (9), 
(10).  and  (11)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  which  begin  not  less  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  601(a)    lltle  I   (vesting)    of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  three  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Titles  II  and  III  (termination  in- 
surance, and  funding  i  of  the  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


HEARINGS    ON    PRIVATE    PENSION 
PLANS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Private  Pension  Plans  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  hold- 
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ing  hearings  on  private  pension  plans. 
These  hearings  and  panel  discussions 
are  designed  to  present  a  full  and  objec- 
tive review  of  all  the  pertinent  legisla- 
tive Issues  involving  pension  plans  and 
the  tax  treatment  for  retirement  sav- 
ings. The  witnesses  and  panel  members 
have  been  selected  to  include,  to  the 
extent  possible,  all  Interested  parties  and 
viewpoints. 

These  hearings  are  taking  place  at, 
I  hope  and  believe  to  be,  a  propitious 
time  for  the  enactment  of  substantial 
pension  legislation.  For  the  past  several 
years.  Members  of  Congress  have 
learned  about  the  workings  of  private 
I)ension  plans  from  knowledgeable  ex- 
perts, from  those  who  initiate  and  op- 
erate such  plans,  and  also  from 
Individual  employees  who  have  found 
themselves  deprived  of  pensions  they 
had  every  right  to  expect  on  the  basis 
of  their  employment.  A  consensus  has 
developed,  not  only  in  Congress  but  by 
all  Interested  parties,  that  certain  legis- 
lated minimum  standards  are  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  private  pension  system. 

Much  of  this  consensus  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  hard  work  and  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  Senator 
Williams,  and  his  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Javits.  The  culmina- 
tion of  this  work.  S.  4.  now  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  represents  a 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  problems  of  private  pension  plans. 
As  previously  announced,  the  principles 
and  policies  of  S.  4  will  be  among  the 
subjects  before  this  subcommittee  along 
with  bills  Introduced  by  two  of  Its  mem- 
bers. Senator  Curtis,  (S.  1631),  whose 
bill  represents  the  thinking  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  Senator  Bentsen  (S. 
1179).  Also  before  the  subcommittee  is 
Senator  Griffin's  bill,  (S.  75),  one  of 
the  first  proposed  to  deal  with  private 
pension  plans. 

Private  pension  plans  have  experi- 
enced a  dynamic  growth  in  the  last  30 
years.  In  1940,  only  4  million  employees 
were  covered  by  private  pensions;  today 
about  30  million  employees  participate 
In  private  pension  plans.  Total  assets  of 
pension  plans  have  gro\vTi  from  $2.4  bil- 
lion In  1940  to  $151.8  billion  in  1973. 

This  rapid  growth  of  the  private  pen- 
sion system  has  been  directly  attributa- 
ble to  the  favorable  tax  treatment  of 
employer  contributions.  The  current  tax 
code  includes  a  number  of  regulatory 
provisions  affecting  the  tax  qualifica- 
tions status  of  pension  trusts.  These 
hearings  will  explore  for  the  first  time 
possible  changes  In  the  tax  code  which 
may  be  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
private  pension  system.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  other  tax  issues  have  been 
presented  to  the  subcommittee.  Includ- 
ing, for  example,  tax  deductions  for  re- 
tirement savings  and  the  tax  treatment 
of  lump  sum  distributions  from  retire- 
ment plans. 

We  want  to  make  certain  that  these 
hearings  consider  all  viewpoints  and  we 
are  interested  in  moving  forward  in  the 
legislative  process  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  the  early  consideration  of 
these  questions  will  be  assured.  It  is  our 


hope  to  complete  consideration  of  pen- 
sion legislation  in  time  for  Senate  action 
prior  to  the  August  recess. 

It  seems  to  me  that  pension  legislation 
should  accomplish  the  following: 

A  minimum  vesting  standard  that  will 
assure  priva^  pension  participants  a 
retirement  benefit  after  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  service. 

At  present,  only  one  out  of  every  three 
employees  participating  in  employer- 
financed  pension  plans  has  vested  rights 
to  benefits.  Moreover,  58  percent  of  cov- 
ered employees  between  the  ages  of  50 
and  60,  and  54  percent  of  covered  em- 
ployees 60  years  of  age  and  over,  do  not 
have  vested  pension  rights.  As  a  result, 
even  employees  with  substantial  periods 
of  service  may  lose  pension  benefits  on 
separation  from  employment.  Extreme 
cases  have  been  noted  in  which  employ- 
ees have  lost  pension  rights  at  advanced 
ages  as  a  result  of  being  discharged 
shortly  before  they  would  be  eligible  to 
retire.  In  addition,  failure  to  vest  more 
rapidly  is  interfering  with  the  mobility 
of  labor,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
economy. 

A  strengthened  funding  requirement 
that  will  assure  continuing  accumulation 
of  funds  to  meet  private  pension 
obligations. 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that 
many  pension  plans  are  adequately 
funded — but  that  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  plans  have  not  been  ade- 
quately funded.  This  is  indicated,  for 
example,  by  a  s^-vey  made  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  469  trustee- 
administered  pension  plans  covering  7.1 
million  employees.  In  1970,  about  one- 
third  of  the  plans  covering  one-third  of 
the  Ewirticlpants  reported  a  ratio  of  as- 
sets to  total  accrued  liabilities  of  50  per- 
cent or  less ;  while  7  percent  of  the  plans 
covering  8  percent  of  the  participants 
reported  a  ratio  of  sissets  to  accrued 
liabilities  of  21  percent  or  less. 

In  general,  the  older  plans  are  better 
funded  than  the  newer  ones.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  plans  covered  by  the  study 
which  were  6  years  old  or  less  had  an  as- 
sets-liabilities ratio  of  50  percent  or  less, 
while  35  percent  of  the  plans  in  existence 
for  17  years  to  21  years  had  a  50-percent 
or  more  assets-liabilities  ratio. 

A  system  of  plan  termination  insur- 
ance to  protect  the  vested  benefits  of  pri- 
vate pension  participants. 

Concern  has  also  been  expressed  over 
the  possible  loss  of  pension  benefits  as  a 
result  of  termination  of  pension  plans. 
The  Studebaker  case,  which  has  been 
widely  publicized.  Illustrates  how  pension 
benefits  can  be  lost  as  a  result  of  ter- 
mination of  a  plan.  When  Studebaker 
closed  Its  South  Bend,  Ind.,  plant  In 
1964,  the  employees  were  separated  and 
the  pension  plan  was  terminated.  The 
plan  provided  fairly  generous  vested 
rights  and  the  funding  apparently  would 
have  been  adequate  had  the  firm  re- 
mained in  business  and  the  plan  con- 
tinued in  operation.  However,  at  termina- 
tion, the  plan  had  not  yet  accumulated 
su£Qcient  assets  to  meet  all  Its  obligations. 
As  a  result,  full  pension  benefits  were 
paid  only  to  employees  already  retired 
and  to  employees  age  60  or  over  with  10 
years  or  more  of  service.  Little  or  no 


benefits  were  paid  to  large  numbere  of 
other  employees,  many  of  whom  had 
vested  rights. 

A  joint  study  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Labor  In- 
dicates that  there  were  683  plan  termina- 
tions in  the  first  7  months  of  1972.  These 
terminations  resulted  in  the  loss  of  $20 
million  of  benefits — present  value — by 
8,400  pension  participants  in  293  of  the 
terminated  plans.  The  average  loss  of 
benefits  for  participants  amounted  to 
$2,400. 

Serious  consideration  of  procedures  to 
assist  the  transfer  of  pension  credits 
among  different  pension  plans. 

Strong  provisions  setting  fiduciary 
standards  and  eliminating  conflicts  of 
interest  in  the  management  of  pension 
funds. 

Added  requirements  for  private  pen- 
sion plans  to  report  their  financial  and 
operating  status  to  public  authorities  and 
above  all  to  their  individual  participants. 

Provisions  to  ensure  that  any  new  pen- 
sion laws  or  regulations  are  not  a  bur- 
densome problem  to  the  participants, 
especially  the  small  businessmen. 

New  tax  provisions  to  Improve  the  tax 
treatment  of  retirement  plans  of  self- 
employed  individuals  smd  of  employees 
not  covered  by  pension  plans. 

Finally,  these  desired  changes  in  the 
law  regarding  private  pension  plans  will 
not  weaken  or  destroy  the  private  pen- 
sion system.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  sys- 
tem has  proved  a  most  useful  mechanism 
for  meeting  the  retirement  needs  of  a 
large  part  of  the  working  population. 
Our  task  is  to  reinforce  this  function 
by  legislating  certain  key  minimum 
standards  so  that  the  system  Itself  can 
serve  an  even  broader  purpose  in  the 
years  ahead. 


WHAT  DOES  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 
REALLY  AFFIRM? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  New 
York  State  is  blessed  with  more  than  its 
share  of  this  country's  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  As  a  result.  I  have  re- 
ceived more  than  my  share  of  the  cries 
of  anguish  now  issuing  from  our  cam- 
puses as  the  tireless  agents  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  Office  for  Civil  Rights  seek  to 
impose  "affirmative  acticHi  plans"  on  all 
educational  institutions  hapless  enough, 
to  receive  funds  pursuant  to  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

Now  the  surprising  thing  about  these 
complaints  is  that  most  academics  as- 
sume, as  an  article  of  faith,  that  the 
concept  of  federally  enforced  "affirma- 
tive action"  to  do  away  with  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  is  a  good  thing — at 
least  when  directed  at  less  enlightened 
folk  than  those  who  inhabit  the  groves 
of  Academe.  What  this  anguish  is  all 
about  is  the  requirement,  pursuant  to  the 
Department  of  Labor's  "Revised  Order 
No.  4,"  that  each  college  or  imiversity 
that  is  a  beneficiary  of  Federal  contracts 
adopt  a  plan  designed  to  achieve  specific 
numerical  goals  for  the  employment  of 
women  and  members  of  specified  mi- 
nority groups  by  specific  dates.  Failure 
to  develop  a  plan  agreeable  to  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department  of 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  results 
In  the  withholding  of  Federal  funding. 

The  OCR's  authority — or  claim  of  au- 
thority—is derived,  via  HEW,  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  in  turn 
bases  its  authority  on  Executive  Order 
11246  which  was  signed  by  Lyndon  John- 
son in  1965  pursuant  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Now  there  are  those 
who  were  about  at  the  time  the  Act  was 
enacted  who  would  dispute  that  it  was 
ever  intended  to  authorize  a  middle- 
ranking  bureaucrat  to  exercise  the  power 
of  life  and  dpath  over,  say,  Columbia 
University  by  empowering  him  to  with- 
hold $30  million  in  Federal  funds — not 
because  Columbia  had  been  found 
guilty  of  specific  acts  of  discrimination, 
but  because  Columbia,  after  a  half  doz- 
en tries  and  the  expenditure  of  several 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  computer 
studies,  had  failed  to  come  up  with  an 
affirmative  action  plan  satisfactory  to 
said  bureaucrat. 

But  before  I  pursue  this  subject  fur- 
ther. Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  point  or  two  by  way  of  introduction.  As 
the  complaints  I  speak  of  have  come 
from  some  of  the  great  moralizers  of  our 
time,  I  simply  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  indulge  in  a  little  moralizing  of 
my  own. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  the  seeds  of  the  current  contro- 
versy were  planted  long  ago  when  the 
imiversities  and  colleges  decided  to  em- 
brace the  idea  of  massive  Federal  aid  for 
higher  education.  There  were  those  who 
warned  that  Federal  aid  would  eventu- 
ally come  with  strings  attached,  strings 
that  might  someday  be  used  to  manipu- 
late higher  education.  Those  warnings 
were  scoffed  at.  Yet,  today,  the  truth  of 
the  warning  against  Federal  encroach- 
ment in  matters  of  higher  education  Is  all 
too  evident.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  to  lecture  imiversity  officials 
on  their  lack  of  foresight  in  this  matter. 
It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  current 
sad  state  of  events  might  have  been 
avoided  had  university  officials,  who 
were  eager  for  Federal  funds,  paid  more 
attention  to  others  who  were  skeptical  of 
such  aid.  The  Biblical  reminder  that 
those  who  sow  the  'Rind  soon  reap  the 
whirlwind  comes  immediately  to  mind. 

My  second  introductory  point  is  re- 
lated to  the  first.  My  office  has  been  de- 
luged with  mail  from  educators  and  col- 
lege and  university  administrators  who 
complain  about  the  injustices  being 
visited  upon  them  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  affirmative  action  concept. 
Yet  the  intellectual  community,  which 
ought  to  have  been  able  to  foresee  the 
direction  that  affirmative  action  would 
inevitably  take,  was  cheering  on  the  ac- 
tivists as  they  imposed  their  increasingly 
stringent  giiidellnes  on  other  segments 
of  society,  until  more  and  more  employ- 
ers were  in  effect  being  required  to  dis- 
criminate against  nonminority  males. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  educational 
spokesmen  have  taken  the  leadership  In 
condemning  the  reactionary  turn  that  af- 
firmative action  was  taking,  they  might 
have  headed  off  their  own  confronta- 
tions with  the  zealots  of  the  OCR.  But 
courage,  never  in  great  supply  In  any 
establishment,  seems  to  have  been  on 


leave  of  absence  from  the  administration 
offices  of  the  American  campus. 

It  is  thus  with  a  certain  wry  amuse- 
ment that  I  undertake  to  speak  out  to 
defend  our  colleges  and  imiversities 
against  unjustified  bureaucratic  harass- 
ment of  a  land  they  applauded  when  di- 
rected at  others. 

One  should  not,  of  course,  judge  the 
merits  of  a  case  by  the  shortcomings  of 
its  proponents.  As  it  happens,  I  find  the 
complaints  made  by  university  officials 
against  affirmative  action  to  have  a  solid 
basis  in  fact;  and  while  I  will  later  re- 
turn to  the  topic  of  the  responsibility 
of  academics  and  intellectuals  in  this 
area,  I  would  now  like  to  address  myself 
to  this  bureaucratic  horror. 

First,  let  me  define  more  precisely 
what  is  at  issue.  What  is  the  affirmative 
action  concept  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said?  Instead  of  offering  my  own 
definition,  I  will  quote  Mr.  J.  Stanley 
Pottinger,  former  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights.  Mr.  Pottinger  is,  every- 
one concedes,  the  most  forceful  and  elo- 
quent proponent  of  the  affirmative  action 
concept  as  it  applies  to  Academe.  Here 
is  how  he  descrilies  it: 

The  concept  of  Affirmative  Action  requires 
more  than  mere  neutrality  on  race  and  sex. 
It  requires  the  university  to  determine 
whether  It  has  failed  to  recruit,  employ  and 
promote  women  and  minorities  commensu- 
rate with  their  availability,  even  If  this  fail- 
ure cannot  be  traced  to  specific  acts  of 
discrimination  by  university  officials.  Where 
women  and  minorities  are  not  represented 
on  a  university's  rolls,  despite  their  avaU- 
ablllty  (that  Is,  where  they  are  "under- 
utilized") the  university  has  an  obligation 
to  initiate  affirmative  efforts  to  recruit  and 
hire  them.  The  premise  of  this  obligation 
Is  that  systemic  forms  of  exclusion,  inatten- 
tion and  discrimination  cannot  be  remedied 
In  any  meaningful  way,  in  any  reasonable 
length  of  time,  simply  by  ensuring  a  future 
benign  neutrality  with  regard  to  race  and 
sex.  This  would  perpetuate  indefinitely  the 
grossest  Inequities  of  past  discrimination. 
Thus  there  must  be  some  form  of  positive 
action,  along  with  a  schedule  for  how  such 
actions  are  to  take  place,  and  an  honest 
appraisal  of  what  the  plan  is  lUcely  to  yield — 
an  appraisal  that  the  regulations  call  a 
"goal." 

An  official  document  for  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  describes  what  such  a  plan 
must  be : 

An  affirmative  action  plan  must  outline 
the  employer-contractor's  old,  new  or  addi- 
tional efforts  to  recruit,  employ  and  promote 
employees.  Such  a  plan  Is  required  to  over- 
come Institutional  forms  of  exclusion  and 
discrimination  and  must  Indicate  corrective 
goals  and  how  and  when  the  goals  wUI  be 
achieved.  Th\iB,  the  guidelines  expUcltly  re- 
quire that  goals  and  timetables  be  estab- 
lished to  eliminate  hiring,  firing,  promotion, 
recruiting,  pay  and  fringe  benefit  discrimina- 
tion. 

Two  points  must  be  made  concerning 
the  above.  Affirmative  action,  according 
to  this  OCR  view,  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  "nondiscrimination,"  another  con- 
cept embodied  in  Executive  Order  11246. 
According  to  Mr.  Pottinger: 

Nondiscrimination  means  the  elimination 
of  all  existing  discriminatory  treatment  of 
present  and  potential  employees.  University 
officials  are  required  \inder  this  concept  to 
Insure  that  their  employment  policies  do  not. 
If  followed  as  stated,  operate  to  the  detri- 
ment of  any  persons  on  grounds  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  natural  origin. 


The  second  point  gets  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  Affirmative  action  "goals"  are 
not  according  to  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  to  be  confused  with  "quotas." 
Once  more  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Pottin- 
ger: 

Historically,  hiring  quotas  have  been  rigid 
numerical  ceilings  on  the  number  of  persons 
of  a  given  racial,  ethnic,  religious,  or  sex 
group  who  could  be  employed  by  (or  admitted 
to)  an  academic  Institution.  If  quotas  were 
required  or  permitted  by  the  Executive  Order, 
they  would  operate  as  levels  of  employment 
that  must  be  fulfilled  If  the  university  is  to 
remain  eligible  for  Federal  contracts.  .  . 

.  .  .  No  one  In  the  government  Is  making 
an  argument  that  any  requirements  In  the 
form  of  quotas — for  or  against  a  defined 
class — are  legitimate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Pot- 
tinger at  some  length  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  case  for  affirmative  ac- 
tion, as  it  is  understood  by  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights,  is  presented  fairly  and 
clearly.  Although  Mr.  Pottinger  is  no 
longer  with  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights, 
his  spirit  lingers  on  in  the  current  posi- 
tion of  OCR  concern-affirmative  action. 
I  think  that  position  may  be  fairly  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

Affirmative  action  in  the  employment 
practices  of  Federal  contractors  is  re- 
quired by  an  Executive  order  of  the 
President.  The  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting and  enforcing  affirmative  action 
in  the  field  of  education  has  been  dele- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the 
Director  of  HEW's  Office  of  Civil  Rights. 
That  Office  does  not  set  standards  or 
goals  or  timetables,  but  it  requires  that 
universities  do  so,  thereby  showing  good 
faith  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Executive  order.  In  no  way  does 
the  Office  set  a  quota.  Therefore  the 
charges  that  affirmative  action  Is  a 
quota  system  and  a  form  of  reverse  dis- 
crimination are  unfounded.  Or,  in  Mr. 
Pottinger's  words : 

Every  crusade  must  have  its  simplistic 
side — ^  galvanizing  symbol,  a  bogeyman,  h 
rallying  cry.  The  word  "quotas"  serves  these 
rhetorical  purposes  In  the  present  case.  Since 
quotas  are  not  required  or  permitted  by  the 
Executive  order,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
a  phony  Issue,  but  very  much  an  issue  never- 
theless. 

I  note  in  passing,  Mr.  President,  that 
everyone  appears  to  concede  that  the 
setting  of  employment  quotas  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  ethnic  origin  or  religion 
carmot  be  condoned.  In  speaking  for  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights,  Mr.  Pottinger  in 
fact  suggests  that  anyone  who  raises  the 
quota  issue  is  either  deliberately  mis- 
leading the  public  or  does  not  imder- 
stand  what  the  Government  is  requir- 
ing. 

Now  so  far  as  it  goes,  Mr.  Pottinger's 
point  is  well  taken.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  Government  does  not  specifically  re- 
quire employment  quotas  to  be  set.  But 
I  feel  it  is,  at  the  very  least,  disingenuous 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  to  leave  the 
matter  there.  It  is  conceiv.ible,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  given  policy  will  result  in 
a  quota  system  without  its  beinj:  called 
a  quota  system.  And  that,  Mr.  President, 
is  precisely  what  the  critics  of  affirmative 
action  have  been  stating.  Leaving  r.side 
for  a  moment  Mr.  Pottinger's  reference 
to  "lx)geyman"-:-which  says  more  about 
Mr.  Pottinger's  attempt  to  understand 
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his  critics  than  it  does  of  the  critics 
themselves — what  is  at  the  heart  of  this 
matter  is  not — and  here  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  Mr.  Pottinger — a  seman- 
tic problem,  but  a  problem  involving  hu- 
man actions  and  human  choices,  no  mat- 
ter what  label  may  be  pinned  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  is  not 
what  we  are  to  call  what  is  happening 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  because 
of  affirmative  action  directives,  but  the 
fact  of  what  is  happening.  What  is  hap- 
pening, no  matter  what  name  it  may  be 
given,  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  from  the 
point  of  view  of  civil  liberties;  it  is  wrong 
from  the  point  of  view  of  academic  free- 
dom; it  is  i\Tong  from  the  point  of  view 
of  elementary  justice;  it  is  wrong  in  its 
essence  and  in  its  effects. 

What  is  happening  was  described  in 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  March  5,  1973.  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent I  wish  to  quote  one  section: 

Arguing  that  goals  for  hiring  numbers  of 
minorities  and  women  are  essentially  a  per- 
version of  academic  Integrity,  a  number  of 
professorial  associations  has  sprung  up  with- 
in the  last  year  to  oppose  just  such  measures. 

Probably  the  most  prestigious  Is  called 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Nondiscrimina- 
tion and  Integrity,  led  by  such  scholars  as 
Sidney  Hook  of  New  Tork  University,  Paul 
Seabury  of  the  University  of  California  and 
Eugene  Roetow  of  Yale   Law  School. 

"We  are  entering  a  new  era  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  creed  and  color," 
argues  Seabury.  "Large  numbers  of  highly 
qualified  scholars  will  pay  with  their  careen 
simply  because  they  are  male  and  white." 

Mlro  Todorovlch,  a  physicist  on  leave  from 
City  University  of  New  York,  is  coordinator 
for  the  committee.  In  his  office  he  maintains 
a  file  of  complaints  from  white  mtUe  schol- 
ars who  contend  they're  being  discriminated 
against  on  grounds  of  sex  or  race. 

"We  are  especially  worried  that  a  non- 
educational  factor,  a  non-educational  moti- 
vation win  mushroom  to  such  a  large  scale 
in  the  functioning  of  the  universities,  that 
their  basic  purpose  will  be  perverted."  says 
Todorovlch. 

He  disputes  the  government's  contention 
that  affirmative  action  as  It's  being  applied 
on  the  nation's  campuses  Is  not  a  quota  sys- 
tem but  instead  a  definition  of  attainable 
goals. 

"A  goal  to  which  you  attach  numbers  and 
timetables  Is  a  quota,"  argues  Todorovlch. 

"All  of  this  was  Introduced  by  administra- 
tive flat  and  was  autocratically  enforced  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  (Stan- 
ley) Pottinger." 

In  addition  to  what  they  contended  was 
preferential  hiring,  what  many  of  the  dis- 
sidents objected  to  was  having  to  open  their 
personnel  files  to  government  investigators. 
This,  it  was  argued,  was  unwarranted  govern- 
ment Intervention  into  the  private  preserve 
of  the  university. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  specific  charges  of  such  dis- 
tinguished academics  can  be  dismissed 
with  the  term  "bogeyman."  It  is  equally 
inconceivable  that  officials  of  so  many 
universities  can  have  missed  the  point  of 
affirmative  action,  as  OCR  claims.  I  have 
seen  letters  written  by  chairmen  of  aca- 
demic departments  in  major  universities, 
the  thrust  of  which  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  de  facto.  If  not  de  jure,  the  effect, 
if  not  the  stated  purpose,  of  affirmative 


action  programs  Is  to  impose  employ- 
ment quotas  on  universities  on  the  basis 
of  sex  and  ethnic  origin.  What  else  could 
accoimt  for  letters  containing  passages 
such  as  these: 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Wash- 
ington University  desires  to  increase  the 
number  of  Faculty  members  who  are  either 
toomen  or  members  of  mtnority  groups.  .  .  . 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  drawing  to 
my  attention  your  Ph.  D.  students  who  are  in 
those  categories. 

All  of  the  California  State  Colleges  have 
been  requested  to  Implement  a  progrsun  of 
active  recruitment  of  qualified  faculty  of 
minority  background,  especially  Negro  and 
Mexican- American . 

Since  I  am  unable  to  determine  this  type 
of  Information  from  the  resumes  you  have 
sent  me,  I  should  very  much  appreciate  It  If 
you  could  indicate  which  of  your  1972  candi- 
dates are  either  Negro  or  Mexican-American. 

Your  prompt  response  to  my  letter  of  May 
12  with  four  candidates,  all  of  whom  seem 
qualified  tor  our  vacancy.  Is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. Since  there  is  no  indication  that  any 
of  them  belongs  to  one  of  the  minority 
groups  listed,  I  will  be  unable  to  contact 
them  at  present. 

Claremont  Men's  College  has  a  vacancy 
m  Its  economics  department  as  a  result  of 
retirement.  We  desire  to  appoint  a  Black 
or  Chicano,  preferably  female.  The  appointee 
would  be  asked  to  offer  principles  and  theory 
courses  as  well  as  undergraduate  or  grad- 
uate seminars  In  his  or  her  areas  of  special- 
ization. . . . 

We  are  looking  for  female  economists  and 
members  of  minority  groups.  As  you  know 
Northwestern  along  with  a  lot  of  other  uni- 
versities are  under  some  pressure  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  hire  wom- 
en, Chlcanos,  etc.  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
it  If  you  would  let  me  know  whether  there 
are  any  fourth  year  students  at  UCLA  that 
we  should  look  at.  . .  . 

Sacramento  Stale  College  Is  currently 
engaged  In  an  Affirmative  Action  Program, 
the  goal  of  which  Is  to  recruit,  hire,  and 
promote  ethnic  and  women  candidates  until 
they  comprise  the  same  proportion  of  our 
faculty  as  they  do  of  the  general  popula- 
tion .  .  . 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  is  seeking  qualified 
women  and  minority  candidates  for  faculty 
positions  at  all  levels  beginning  Fall  Quarter 
1973  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  letters  in  and  of  themselves 
demonstrate  that  something  is  drasti- 
cally WTong  with  the  idea  of  affirmative 
action.  Its  effect  on  employment  prac- 
tices is  so  apparent  that  any  attempt  to 
make  a  distinction  between  'goals"  and 
"quotas"  becomes  a  patent  absurdity. 

Apologists  for  the  affirmative  action 
system  nevertheless-pwKist  in  trjing  to 
make  the  distinction  l3>^stating,  that 
•'affirmative  action  goals  a^e  usually  ar- 
rived at  through  collaboration  between 
Government  and  private  parties,  while 
quotas  are  imposed  arbitrarily  upon  the 
employer."  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that 
this  use  of  the  word  "collaboration"  is 
an  exercise  in  poetic  license  exceeding 
anything  since  Humpty  Dumpty  told 
Alice  that  words  meant  what  he  alone 
chose  them  to  mean  "neither  more  nor 
less."  If  what  is  going  on  now  between 
the  universities  and  the  OCR  is  "collab- 
oration," then  God  help  them  if  duress 
is  ever  used.  The  plain  fact  is  that  imi- 
versities are  being  bludgeoned  into  com- 
pliance with  the  OCR's  notion  of  what 


constitutes  an  appropriate  plan  by  the 
threat  of  withholding  Federal  fimds. 
That  they  must  assume  a  large  share  of 
the  blame  for  the  position  in  which  they 
find  themselves  is  besides  the  point.  The 
fact  is  that  the  universities  face  a  clear  < 
and  present  threat  to  their  independence 
and  integrity  by  that  most  fearsome  of 
InstitutionEil  forces,  the  bureaucrat 
armed  with  messianic  fervor. 

The  term  "Orwellian"  is  very  often 
used  to  describe  a  situation  In  which  the 
twisted  logic  of  a  bureaucracy  shapes 
reaUty.  We  all  recall  Orwell's  "1984"  in 
which  "Freedom  Is  Slavery"  was  a  polit- 
ical slogan.  And,  of  course,  there  is  the 
immortal  parody  of  Socialist  egalitarian- 
ism  in  Orwell's  "Animal  Farm": 

All  animals  are  equal  but  some  animals 
are  more  equal  than  others. 

But  I  think  "Orwellian"  is  perhaps  too 
dignified  a  word  to  use  in  describing 
what  has  happened  through  the  mes- 
sianic fervor  of  the  affirmative  action 
shock  troops.  There  is  a  kind  of  marvel- 
ous absurdity  about  it  all,  as  if  Lewis 
Carroll  and  Laurel  and  Hardy  had  been 
called  upon  as  consultants  in  the  formu- 
lation of  policy.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  current  status  of  the  word  "minority" 
as  officially  defined  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

As  I  plunged  into  the  labrj'nthine 
world  of  affirmative  action  policies,  I  had 
occasion  to  read  "The  Higher  Education 
Guidelines"  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  through 
its  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  On  page  3  of 
that  document  we  find  the  following : 

The  affirmative  action  requirements  of  de- 
termining underutillzatlon.  setting  goals  and 
timetables  and  taking  related  action  as  de- 
tailed In  Revised  Order  No.  4  were  designed 
to  further  employment  opportunity  for 
women  and  minorities.  Minorities  are  de- 
fined by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  Negroes, 
Spanish-sumamed,  American  Indians,  and 
Orientals  .  . ." 

Now  it  happens  that  the  word  "minor- 
ity" does  not  appear  at  all  in  Executive 
Order  11246  or  in  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  I  therefore  wondered  how  the  term 
came  to  be  used  as  it  is  in  the  guidelines 
for  implementation  of  that  Executive 
Order.  I  discovered  tliat  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  relies  on  a  document  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  called  "Revised 
Order  No.  4"  as  the  basis  for  its  guide- 
lines. An  examination  of  "Revised  Order 
No.  4"  revealed  that  the  word  "minority" 
or  some  form  of  that  word  is  used  no 
fewer  than  65  times — but  is  never  de- 
fined. Where,  then,  was  the  basis  for  the 
particular  definition  of  the  word  "minor- 
ity" contained  in  the  OCR  guidelines? 
My  office  asked  the  question  and  the 
reply  was  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
had  arrived  at  the  definition  when  it  was 
implementing  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "Philadelphia  plan."  The 
earliest  reference  I  have  been  able  to 
find  to  that  particular  use  of  the  word 
"minority"  is  in  an  appendix  to  a  memo- 
randum by  Arthur  A.  Fletcher,  then  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Wage  and 
Labor  Standards,  which  is  dated  June  27, 
1969.  The  appendix  states: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Notice,  the  term 
minority  means  Negro.  Oriental,  American 
and  Spanish  Surnamed  American.  Spanish 
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Surnamed  American  Includes  all  persons  of 
Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Cuban  or  Spanish 
origin  or  ancestry. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  summarize 
at  this  point  what  I  have  discovered.  The 
OfiQce  for  Civil  Rights  tells  us  that  It  is 
using  in  guidelines  affecting  minority 
employment  practices  a  definition  of  the 
word  "minority"  which  was  first  formu- 
lated by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Department  of  Labor  used  that  definition 
in  a  document  dealing  with  specific  in- 
dustry —  construction  companies  —  with 
specific  problems  of  luring  among  spe- 
cific minorities.  Thus,  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  has  transferred  from  one  specific 
problem — alleged  discrimination  in  the 
construction  industry  —  to  another, 
wholly  different  area — higher  educa- 
tion— the  same  criteria  for  defining  a 
"minority."  But  surely  it  must  have  been 
obvious  that  different  kinds  of  minority 
groups  are  victims  of  different  forms  of 
discrimination. 

This  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  universities  in  attempting  to 
cope  with  the  infinite  variety  of  human 
beings  is  just  beginning.  To  show  what 
may  lie  ahead,  let  me  quote  from  "Guide- 
lines on  Discrimination  Because  of  Re- 
ligion or  National  Origin,"  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  printed  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  Friday,  January  19, 
1973,  which  have  to  do  with  affirmative 
action  in  another  area  of  emplojTnent. 
Part  (b)  of  60-50.1  of  those  guidelines 
reads  as  follows: 

Members  of  various  religious  and  ethnic 
groups,  primarily  but  not  exclusively  of  East- 
ern, Middle,  and  Southern  European  ancestry, 
such  as  Jews,  Catholics,  Italians,  Greeks  and 
Slavic  groups,  continue  to  be  excluded  from 
executive,  middle-management  and  other  Job 
levels  because  of  discrimination  based  upon 
their  religion  and  or  national  origin.  These 
guidelines  are  Intended  to  remedy  such  un- 
fair treatment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
guidelines  from  which  I  have  just  quoted 
be  printed  In  their  entirety  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

All  of  this  presents  us  with  a  complex 
problem,  Mr.  President.  As  it  stands  now, 
the  Crovemment  of  the  United  States  has 
decreed,  officially,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  that  while  members  of 
European  minority  groups  and  certain 
religions  are  definitely  victims  of  dis- 
crimination in  business  employment,  it 
has  also  decreed,  through  HEW's  Office 
of  Civil  Rights,  that  when  it  comes  to  em- 
ployment on  a  campus,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  regulatory  protection 
that  is  now  accorded  Negroes,  the 
Spanish  surnamed,  American  Indians 
and  orientals.  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt 
that  in  due  course,  the  OCR  will  not 
only  catch  up  with,  but  leapfrog  the 
DOL  as  more  and  more  groups  seek  the 
ver>'  real  advantages  of  reverse  discrim- 
ination that  will  accrue  to  them  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  a  class  officially  found 
to  be  subject  to  job  discrimination.  And 
so  our  colleges  and  universities  will  find 
themselves  forced  to  punch  Into  their 
computer  cards  more  and  more  cate- 
gories of  human  beings  so  that  they  may 
achieve  the  exact  mix  of  sex.  race,  re- 
ligion and  national  origin  that  wiU  be 
required  to  satisfy  their  evermore 
fastidious  inquisitors. 


The  absurdity  of  the  exercise  ought  to 
be  self-evident.  But  It  is  worse  than 
absurd.  The  notion  of  affirmative  action 
plans  designed  to  achieve  precise 
goals  is  inherently  vicious,  inherently 
discriminatory.  It  flies  in  the  face  of 
everything  that  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment has  sought  to  achieve — a  society  in 
which  every  human  being  is  judged  on 
his  merits  as  a  human  being,  a  society 
that  Is  truly  colorblind,  a  society  that 
applies  a  single  set  of  standards  for  em- 
ployment and  advancement  irrespective 
of  the  accident  of  birth.  This  is  true 
whether  quotas  are  applied  to  univer- 
sities or  businesses,  or  unions.  The 
human  soul  does  not  know  distinctions 
of  race  or  sex  or  ethnic  origins.  To  at- 
tempt to  catalog  human  beings  by 
such  categories  for  purposes  of  employ- 
ment is  to  Insult  their  humanity. 

That  is  why  it  is  now  Illegal  In  the 
more  enlightened  States  for  an  employer 
to  require  information  eis  to  an  appli- 
cant's race  or  religion.  And  so  we  are 
treated  to  the  serio-comic  stratagems  to 
which  academic  administrators  in  such 
States  are  driven  as  they  attempt  to 
satisfy  the  most  precise  requirements  of 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  without 
overtly  violating  State  laws  designed  to 
protect  civil  rights. 

The  whole  situation  is  ludicrous.  More 
than  that,  it  is  wrong,  wrong,  wrong.  It 
is  time  we  started  treating  this  nonsense 
for  what  it  Is :  a  travesty  of  good  govern- 
ment and  a  veritable  burlesque  of  good 
Intentions.  In  this  instance,  however,  I 
will  not  propose  instant  legislative  re- 
lief for  academe.  Frankly,  I  take  some 
Ignoble  delight  in  the  anguish  being  felt 
by  so  many  college  and  university  offici- 
als now  that  they  must  reap  the  whirl- 
wind they  have  done  so  much  to  sow. 

Before  I  involve  myself  in  the  issue 
further.  I  would  like  to  see  a  little  of- 
ficial leadership  from  the  academic  com- 
munity itself.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
of  our  leading  colleges  and  universities 
formally  and  publicly  denoimcing  the 
whole  concept  of  affirmative  action  in- 
stead of  furtively  communicating  their 
anxieties  to  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  see  some  of  the 
academic  community's  professional  as- 
sociations formally  denouncing  affirma- 
tive action  plans  not  because  of  some 
special  claim  of  academic  privilege,  but 
because  the  concept  is  inherently  dis- 
criminatory. 

When  New  York  college  and  university 
administrators  bring  their  complaints 
to  me  about  the  treatment  they  are  re- 
ceiving at  the  hands  of  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  I  will  continue  to  do  what 
I  can  to  shield  them  from  the  more  ob- 
vious abuses  of  bureaucratic  discretion. 
But  I  will  also  recommend  to  these  col- 
lege and  university  officials  that  they  try 
their  hand  at  a  little  bit  of  self-help  by 
going  to  court  to  seek  an  injunction 
against  the  implementation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Revised  Order  No.  4 
on  the  groimds  that  it  contravenes  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
that  it  exceeds  any  reasonable  interpre- 
tation of  the  purposes  of  and  the  au- 
thority granted  by  Executive  Order 
11246.  and  that  its  effect  is  to  force  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  It  is  time, 
in  short,  for  the  academics  to  stand  up 


and  be  counted.  If  they  are  not  willing 
to  defend  their  own  professional  integ- 
rity, how  can  they  expect  others  to  work 
effectively  on  their  behalf? 

Mr.  President,  the  only  conclusions 
possible  from  the  facts  I  have  cited  Is 
that  affirmative  action  affirms  nothing 
more  than  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  impose  hiring  standards  that  debase 
the  very  idea  of  equal  opportunity.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks  so  that  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  passions  now 
being  aroused  by  the  OCR's  dictatorial 
ukases  may  be  fully  examined: 

First.  "Reverse  Bias  Alleged  in  College 
Hiring,"  The  Washington  Post,  March  5, 
1973,  page  A2 

Second.  "HEW  and  the  Universities," 
Commentary,  February  1972,  pages  38- 

44,  Paul  Seabury. 

Third.  "Semantic  Evasions,"  Freedom 
At  Issue,  pages  12-14,  July-August/1972, 
Sidney  Hook. 

Fourth.  "The  Numbers  Racket  on 
Campus,"  Alteinative,  March  1973. 
pages  11-14.  Paul  Seabury. 

Fifth.  "The  Progress  of  a  Bad  Idea," 
Alternative.  March  1973.  pages  14-18, 
pages  28-29.  Nell  Howe. 

Sixth.  "Affirmative  Action:  Means  and 
Ends,"  an  address  by  Robert  F.  Ssisseen, 
dean  of  the  faculty,  California  State 
University,  San  Jose. 

Seventh.  "Quotas  by  any  Other  Name," 
Commentary  January   1972,  pages  41- 

45,  Earl  Rabb. 

Eighth.  "Do  Justice,  Justly"  a  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Stanley  Dacher,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Queens  Jewish 
Community  Coimcll,  Jime  27,  1972. 

Ninth.  "A  Critical  Survey  of  Affirma- 
tive Action.  Part  II,"  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Mllo  M.  Todorovich. 

Tenth.  "How  'Equal  Opportimlty' 
Turned  Into  Employment  Quotas,"  For- 
tune, March  1973,  pages  160-168,  Daniel 
Sellgman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Revehse  Bias  Alleged  in  College  Hiring — 

Backlash      Mounts      for      Women      and 

MlNORTTtES 

(By  Bart  Barnes) 

"It  is  only  honest  to  say  that  Jewish  faculty 
view  numerical  goals  for  afflrmatlve  action 
as  a  thinly  veiled  revival  of  anti-Semitism," 
Columbia  University  President  William  J. 
McGlll  told  a  B'nal  B'rlth  dinner  early  this 
winter. 

"Jews  are  represented  on  university  fac- 
ulties far  out  of  proportion  with  their  rep- 
resentation in  the  population.  Affirmative 
action  goals  or  quotas  or  whatever  one  calls 
them  .  .  .  can  only  convince  Jewish  faculty 
that  8U1  efTort  is  afoot  once  more  to  exclude 
them  from  universities  and  that  simple  ex- 
cellence no  longer  counta  In  matters  of  uni- 
versity appointments." 

McOlll,  whose  university  has  faced  as  In- 
tense pressure  as  any  In  the  nation  to  hire 
and  promote  more  women  and  mlnorttlee, 
was  trying  to  counter  a  strong  bacUash 
that  has  developed  nationwide  against  those 
pressures. 

Like  other  universities  holding  large  gov- 
ernment contracts,  Columbia  has  been  re- 
quired within  the  last  year  to  develop  an 
affirmative  action  plan  setting  forth,  depart- 
ment by  department,  Its  plans  for  adding 
women  and  minorities  to  Ita  staff  over  the 
next  few  yeexs. 


Among  male  faculty  members  and  par- 
ticularly from  Jewish  organizations  such 
affirmative  action  plans  have  been  met  with 
protests  that  the  purposes  of  higher  educa- 
tion would  be  perverted  and  scholarship 
sacrlflced  In  the  name  of  a  r^lal  and  sexual 
balance.  I 

So  strong  has  been  the  dusent  that  high 
administration  officials  say/the  whole  Issue 
of  affirmative  action  at  colleges  and  unlver- 
Bttiee  wUl  be  thoroughly  reviewed  to  see 
whether,  in  fact,  it  is  disruptive  of  academic 
order. 

In  his  talk  to  B'nal  B'rlth,  McOlll  tried  to 
convince  his  audience  that  affirmative  ac- 
tion need  not  necessarUy  be  disruptive.  Ap- 
plied properly,  he  argued.  It  could  be  simply 
a  means  of  redressing  grievances  long  over- 
due, assuring  women  and  minorities  their 
fair  share  of  jobs  and  Influence  In  academla, 

McOUl  had  some  skepticism  to  overcome 
and  he  Icnew  it. 

At  Columbia,  he  estimated,  about  half  the 
faculty  was  Jewish  and  nmny  of  them  would 
remember  the  pre-World  War  II  days  when 
"America's  best  colleges  were  rampant  with 
anti-Semitism." 

"Not  only  were  there  quotas  limiting  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  the  best  colleges  and 
professional  schools,  but  there  was  also  a 
vicious  form  of  the  same  discrimination  In 
appointments  at  the   faculty  level." 

Now,  he  went  on.  It  was  understandable 
that  Jewish  faculty  who  had  once  been 
denied  access  to  universities  because  of  a 
quota  system  might  view  efforts  to  recruit 
women  and  minorities  as  a  threat  to  their 
own  standing.  McGlll's  talk  to  B'nal  B'rlth 
followed  by  some  months  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint by  the  organization's  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  that  affirmative  action  at  some 
colleges  was  creating  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
crimination against  white  males. 

Since  1970,  more  than  350  of  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities  have  been  charged 
with  discriminating  against  women.  To  com- 
pensate for  this  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  have 
threatened  a  cutoff  of  federal  funds  to  In- 
stitutions failing  to  make  a  conscious  effort 
to  recruit  and  promote  both  women  and 
minorities. 

At  a  time  when  virtually  all  Institutions  of 
higher  education  are  hard  pressed  for  money, 
such  threats  have  been  taken  very  seriously. 

"No  one,"  observed  Columbia's  McQUl, 
"likes  to  be  In  a  position  of  negotiating  for 
his  survival  with  Uncle  Sam  sitting  at  the 
other  side  of  the  table, 

"Our  Instincts  In  such  circumstances  were 
to  promise  almost  anything  In  order  to  get 
the  government  off  Columbia's  back". 

In  fact,  charge  the  ADL  and  a  number  of 
academic  groups  organized  to  oppose  affirma- 
tive action,  most  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  too  ready  to  promise  anything. 
Now.  the  critics  contend,  they  are  concerned 
mainly  with  hiring  women  and  minorities  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  make  sure  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  bother  them  any  more. 

"Nonsense,"  answers  Dr.  Bernlce  Sandler, 
director  of  the  Project  on  the  Status  and 
Education  of  Women  for  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges. 

"They're  upset  because  they  have  to  com- 
pete against  women.  That's  what  It  amounts 
to." 

"And  I  wish  those  Jewish  men  who  are  so 
concerned  about  affirmative  action  would  be- 
come concerned  about  Jewish  women  who 
have  been  systematically  pushed  out  of  uni- 
versities. Their  concern  is  only  with  Jewish 
men,  not  with  Jewish  women,"  said  Dr. 
Sandler,  who  is  Jewish  herself. 

In  a  letter  to  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  last 
month.  Dr.  Sandler  contended  that  HEW's 
Office  of  ClvU  Rights  Is  giving  top  priority  now 
to  Investigating  cases  of  white  males  who 
complain  of  "reverse  discrimination." 

Federal  officials  do  admit  there  have  been 


Instances  of  Ulegal  dLscrlmlnatlon  against 
men  at  coUeges  within  the  last  two  years  but 
they  Insist  such  cases  stem  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  law. 

In  one  such  case  In  the  Washington  area, 
a  doctoral  candidate  at  Qeorge  Washington 
University  won  appointment  to  the  faciUty  of 
Prince  George's  Community  College  after 
contending  he'd  originally  been  turned  down 
because  he  was  neither  female  nor  a 
minority. 

The  doctoral  candidate.  W.  Cooper  Pitt- 
man,  had  taught  during  the  1971-73  academic 
year  at  Prince  George's  wbUe  studying  clini- 
cal psychology  at  George  Washington. 

Last  winter,  his  department  chairman  at 
Prince  George's  Community  College  told  him 
he'd  be  a  leading  contender  for  a  permanent 
appointment  in  the  fall  as  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor. 

In  the  spring  his  departmental  commit- 
tee choee  Plttman  from  among  30  applicants 
as  the  No.  1  recommendation  and  the  ap- 
pointment was  subsequently  approved  by  the 
dean  of  social  sciences  and  the  vice  president 
for  academic  a^alrs. 

Then,  on  Aug.  16,  Plttman  was  notified  that 
his  appointment  had  been  disapproved  by 
the  board  of  trustees. 

"The  disapproval  in  no  way  reflects  upon 
your  professional  preparation  or  specific 
background  In  the  area  of  clinical  psychol- 
ogy," Plttman  was  told  In  a  letter. 

"The  basis  for  disapproval  was  primarily 
that  the  position  presently  vacant  In  that 
department  requires  certain  qualifications 
regarding  the  overall  profile  of  the  Institu- 
tion. .  ." 

Plttman  was  later  Informed  by  his  depart- 
ment chairman  that  he'd  have  gotten  the 
appointment  had  he  been  a  woman  or  black. 
The  slot  Plttman  had  been  seeking  and  an- 
other vacancy  would  be  filled  by  women 
or  blacks,  the  college  president  and  trustees 
had  Informed  the  psychology  department, 
and  the  department  had  been  ordered  to 
go  out  and  recruit  them. 

Plttman  subsequently  took  his  case  to  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors and  in  November  he  was  reinstated  at 
Prince  George's. 

In  another  incident  at  Pima  College  In 
Tucson,  Arizona  a  $700  "fudge  factor"  was 
Introduced  to  the  recruiting  process  as  a 
means  of  attracting  minority  or  female 
candidates. 

Under  this  system,  as  much  as  $700  extra 
in  Incentive  pay  was  authorized  to  attract 
minority  or  women  faculty  to  Pima. 

Officials  of  the  college  discontinued  the 
"fudge  factor"  In  December  after"  being 
informed  by  HEW  that  it  was  illegal. 

At  California's  Sonoma  State  College,  a 
letter  advancing  the  candidacy  of  Michael 
Goldberg,  a  graduate  student  In  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
for  appointment  to  the  Sonoma  staff  was 
answered : 

"Mr.  Goldberg  has  not  contacted  me  and 
I  fear  that  were  he  to  do  so  we  woxUd  have 
no  more  than  pleasant  conversation,  for 
we  are  pledged  to  the  affirmative  action  policy 
in  our  hiring  this  year." 

Arguing  that  goals  for  hiring  numbers  of 
minorities  and  women  are  essentially  a  per- 
version of  academic  integrity,  a  number  of 
professorial  associations  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  year  to  oppose  Just  such 
measures. 

Probably  the  most  prestigious  is  called  the 
Committee  on  Academic  Nondiscrimination 
and  Integrity,  led  by  such  scholars  as  Sidney 
Hook  of  New  York  University,  Paul  Seabury 
of  the  University  of  California  and  E^ugene 
Rostow  of  Yale  Law  School. 

"We  are  entering  a  new  era  of  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  creed  and  color," 
argues  Seabury.  "Large  numbers  of  highly 
quaUfled  scholars  will  pay  with  their  careers 
simply  because  they  are  male  and  white." 

Mlro  Todorovich,  a  physicist  on  leave  from 


City  University  of  New  York,  is  coordinator 
for  the  committee.  In  his  office  he  maintains 
a  file  of  complaints  from  white  male  scholars 
who  contend  they're  being  discriminated 
against  on  grounds  of  sex  or  race. 

"We  are  especially  worried  that  a  non- 
educational  factor,  a  non -educational  moti- 
vation will  mushroom  to  such  a  large  scale  In 
the  functioning  of  the  universities,  that  their 
basic  purpose  will  be  perverted,"  says  To- 
dorovich. 

He  disputes  the  government's  contention 
that  affirmative  action  as  It's  being  applied 
on  the  nation's  campuses  is  not  a  quota  sys- 
tem but  Instead  a  definition  of  attainable 
goals.  . 

"A  go^  to  which  you  attach  numbers  and 
tlmetabl^  is  a  quota."  art^es  Todorovich. 

"All  of  this  was  Introduced  by  admlnistra- 
tlva  fiat  and  was  autocratically  enforced  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  (Stanley) 
Pottlnger." 

In  addition  to  what  they  contended  was 
preferential  hiring,  what  many  of  the  dissi- 
dents objected  to  was  having  to  open  their 
personnel  flies  to  government  Investigators. 
Tills,  it  was  argued,  was  unwarranted  gov- 
ernment Intervention  Into  the  private  pre- 
serve of  the  university. 

Barbara  Buoncrlstlano.  a  leader  of  the 
Women's  Affirmative  Action  Coalition  at 
Columbia,  disputes  that  argument. 

"They  didnt  mind  opening  their  flies  at 
all.  What  they  did  mind  was  not  being  able 
to  hire  the  way  they  wanted  to  ...  no  longer 
being  able  to  pick  their  successor  when  they 
retire  ...  no  longsr  being  able  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  their  departments  from  gen- 
eration to  generation." 

HEW  AND  THE  UNIVIRSmES 

(By  Paul  Seabury) 

Old  Howard  Smith.  Virginia  swamp  fox 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  was  a  clever 
tactical  flghter.  When  Dlxlecrats  In  1964 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  obstruct  passage  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  bill.  Smith  in  a  flt  of  In- 
spired raUlery  devised  a  perverse  stratagem. 
He  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  to 
Include  women  as  an  object  of  federal  pro- 
tection In  employment,  by  adding  sex  to  the 
other  criteria  of  race,  color,  national  origin, 
and  religion  as  Illegitimate  grounds  for  dls- 
crlmlnanon  in  hiring.  This  tactical  maneuver 
had  far-reaching  effects:  calculated  to 
rouse  at  least  some  Northern  masculine  Ire 
against  the  whole  bill.  It  backfired  by  elicit- 
ing a  chivalrous  rather  '^an  (as  we  now 
call  It)  sexistresponse :  the  amendment 
actually  passed ! 

Smith,  however,  had  greater  things  In 
mind  for  women's  rights.  As  a  fall-back 
strategy,  they  would  distract  federal  bureau- 
crats from  the  principal  object  of  the  bill, 
namely,  to  rectify  employment  inequities 
for  Negroes.  In  this,  at  least  in  higher  edu- 
cation. Smith's  stratagem  Is  paying  off 
according  to  expectations.  The  middle-range 
bureaucrats  staffing  the  HEW  Civil  Rights 
office,  under  Its  Director,  J.  Stanley  Pot- 
tlnger, now  scent  sexism  more  easily  than 
racism  In  the  crusade  to  purify  university 
hiring  practices.  Minority-group  spokesmen 
grumble  when  this  powerful  feminine  com- 
petitor app>ears.  to  horn  In.  In  the  dynamics 
of  competition  between  race  and  sex  for 
scarce  places  on  university  faculties,  a  new 
hidden  crisis  of  higher  education  Is  brew- 
ing. As  universities  cUmb  out  of  the  rubble 
of  campus  disorders  of  the  1960's.  best  by 
harsh  budgetary  reverses,  they  now  are  re- 
quired to  redress  national  social  Injustices 
within  their  walls  at  their  own  expense. 
Compliance  with  demands  from  the  federal 
government  to  do  this  would  compel  a  stark 
remodeling  of  their  criteria  of  recruitment, 
their  ethos  of  professionalism,  and  their 
standards  of  excellence.  Refusal  to  comply 
satisfactorUy  would  risk  their  destruction. 

The  story  of  how  this  came  about,  and 
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what  It  portends,  Is  a  complex  one,  so  com- 
plex that  It  is  bard  to  know  wbere  to  begin. 
It  la  also  an  unpleasant  tale.  Only  Its  first 
chapters  can  be  written. 

I 
Let  us  begin  the  story,  then,  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This 
act.  In  the  view  of  Its  principal  sponsors, 
purposed  (among  other  things)  to  engage 
the  force  of  the  federal  government  In  battle 
to  diminish  or  to  rectify  discriminatory  hir- 
ing practices  in  firms  and  Institutions  having 
or  seeking  contracts  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Title  vn  of  the  act  expressly  forbids 
discrimination  by  employers  on  grounds  of 
race,  color,  religion,  and  national  origin, 
either  in  the  form  of  preferential  hiring  or 
advancement,  or  In  the  form  of  differ- 
ential compensation.  Contracting  Institu- 
tions deemed  negligent  in  complying  with 
these  provisions  could  be  deemed  mellglble 
for  such  contracts,  or  their  contracts  could 
be  susp>ended,  terminated,  or  not  renewed. 

When  Title  VII  was  debated  in  the  Senate, 
some  opponents  of  it.  asserting  (in  the  words 
of  a  Washington  Star  editorial)  that  It  was 
a  "draftman's  nightmare,"  voiced  alarm  that 
It  might  be  used  for  discrlmmatory  purposes, 
and  employers  might  be  coerced  mto  hiring 
practices  which  might.  In  fact,  violate  the 
equal-protection  doctrine  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, thus  perversely  reversing  the  stated 
purposes  of  the  bill.  In  one  significant  Inter- 
change, this  alarm,  raised  by  Florida's  Sen- 
ator Smathers,  was  genially  dismissed  by 
Senator  Humphrey,  in  words  which  bear 
recalling: 

Mr.  HtJMPHRET.  (TJhe  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida Is  so  convincing  that  when  he  speaks,  as 
he  does,  with  the  ring  of  sincerity  in  his  voice 
and  heart,  and  says  that  an  employee  should 
be  hired  on  the  basis  of  his  ability — 
Mr.  Smathkrs.  Correct. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  And  that  an  employer 
should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  hire  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  should  not  take  into 
consideration  race — how  right  the  Senator 
Is.   .  .  . 

But  the  trouble  Is  that  these  IdetUlstlc 
pleadmgs  are  not  followed  by  some  sinful 
mortals.  There  are  some  who  do  not  hire 
solely  on  the  basis  of  ability.  Doors  are 
closed:  positions  are  closed;  unions  are 
closed  to  people  of  color.  That  situation  does 
not  help  America.  .  .  . 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  de- 
sires to  help  America,  Industry  and  enter- 
prise. We  ought  to  adopt  the  Smathers  doc- 
trine, which  Is  contained  In  Title  VII.  I 
never  realized  that  I  would  hear  such  an 
appropriate  description  of  the  philosophy 
behind  Title  vn  as  I  have  heard  today. 

Mr.  Smathzss.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  expressed  my  doctrine 
completely.  .  .  . 

The  first  steps  In  Implementing  the  riew 
act  were  based  on  executive  orders  of  the 
President  corresponding  to  Humphrey's 
Smathers  Doctrine.  President  Johnson's  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11375  (1967)  stated  that — 
'The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 
The  contractor  will  take  aljirmative  action 
[italics  added]  to  ensure  that  employees  are 
treated  during  employment,  without  regard 
to  their  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

Under  such  plausible  auspices,  "affirmative 
action"  was  bom,  and  with  a  huge  federal 
endowment  to  guarantee  Its  success  in  life. 
Since  1967,  however,  this  child  prodigy — like 
Charles  Addams's  famous  nursery  boy  with 
the  test  tubes — has  been  experimenting  with 
novel  brews,  so  as  to  change  both  his  ap- 
pearance and  his  behavior.  And  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  the  slnglemlnded  pursuers  of  an 
ideal  of  equity  can  overrun  and  trample  the 
Ideal  itself,  while  Injuring  Innocent  bystand- 
ers as  well. 


Affirmative  action  was  altered  by  a  Labor 
Department  order  (based  not  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  but  on  revised  presidential 
directives)  only  months  after  the  John- 
son order  was  announced.  This  order  re- 
shaped it  Into  a  weapon  for  discriminatory 
hiring  practices.  If  the  reader  will  bear  with 
a  further  recitation  of  federal  prose,  let  me 
Introduce  Order  No.  4,  Department  of  Labor: 
"An  affirmative-action  program  Is  a  set  of 
specific  and  result-oriented  procedures  to 
which  a  contractor  commits  himself  to  apply 
every  good  faith  effort.  The  objective  of 
these  procedures  plus  such  efforts  is  equal 
employment  opportunity.  Procedures  without 
effort  to  make  them  work  are  meaningless; 
and  effort,  imdlrected  by  specific  and  mean- 
ingful procedures,  is  Inadequate.  An  accept- 
able affirmative-action  program  must  Include 
an  analysis  of  areas  within  which  the  con- 
tractor is  deficient  in  the  utilization  of  mi- 
nority groups  and  women,  and  fiwther,  goals 
and  timetables  to  which  the  contractor's 
good  faith  efforts  must  be  directed  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  and  thus,  to  increase  mate- 
rially the  utilization  of  minorities  and  wom- 
en, at  all  levels  and  In  all  segments  of  bis 
work  force  where  deficiencies  exist." 

This  directive  Is  now  applicable  through 
HEW  enforcement  procedures  to  universities 
by  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Ijabor 
Department.  By  late  1971.  something  of  a 
brushflre,  fanned  by  hard-working  HEW 
compliance  officers,  had  spread  through 
American  higher  education,  the  cause  of  it 
being  the  demand  that  universities,  as  a 
condition  of  obtaining  or  retaining  their 
federal  contracts,  establish  hiring  goals 
based  upon  race  and  sex. 

m 
Universities,  for  a  variety  of  singular  rea- 
sons, are  extremely  vulnerable  to  this  novel 
attack.  As  President  McGlll  of  Columbia  re- 
marked recently,  "We  are  no  longer  in  all 
respects  an  Independent  private  university." 
As  early  as  1967,  the  federal  government  was 
annually  disbursing  contract  funds  to  uni- 
versities at  the  rate  of  three-and-a-half  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  recently  the  Carnegie 
Commission  suggested  that  federal  contract 
fimdlng  be  mcreased  by  1978  to  thirteen 
billion  dollars.  If  universities  are  to  meet 
their  educational  objectives.  Individual  In- 
stitutions, notably  great  and  distinguished 
ones,  already  are  extraordinarily  dependent 
on  continuing  receipt  of  federal  support. 
The  University  of  California,  for  Instance, 
currently  (1970-71)  depends  upon  federal 
contract  funds  for  approximately  $72  mil- 
lion. The  University  of  Michigan,  periodically 
harassed  by  HEW  threats  of  contract  sus- 
pension, cancellation,  or  non-renewal,  would 
stand  to  lose  as  much  as  $60  million  per 
annum.  The  threat  of  permanent  disqualifi- 
cation. If  consummated,  could  wholly  wreck 
a  xmlversltys  prospects  for  the  future. 

In  November  1971,  HEW's  Office  for  ClvU 
Rights  announced  Its  Intent  to  Institute 
proceedings  for  Columbia's  permanent  de- 
barment— even  though  no  charges  or  find- 
ings of  discrimination  had  been  made:  Co- 
lumbia had  simply  not  come  up  with  an 
acceptable  affirmative-action  program  to  re- 
dress Inequities  which  had  not  even  been 
found  to  exist.  When  minor  officials  act  like 
Alice  In  Wonderland's  Red  Queen,  using 
threats  of  decapitation  for  frivolous  pur- 
poses; when  they  act  as  Investigator,  prose- 
cutor, and  Judge  rolled  Into  one,  there  may 
be  no  cavise  for  surprise.  But  one  can  cer- 
tainly wonder  how  even  they  would  dare 
pronounce  sentence — and  a  sentence  of 
death  at  that — even  before  completion  of 
the  Investigatory  phase.  Such,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  deadly  logic  of  HEW  proce- 
dures As  J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  chief  of 
HEW's  office,  said  at  a  West  Coast  press  con- 
ference recently,  "We  have  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  power  and   we're   prepared  to  use   It   If 


necessary."  In  known  circumstances  of  Its 
recent  use,  the  threat  resembles  the  deploy- 
ment of  MIRV  missiles  to  apprehend  a 
s\ispected  embe^er. 

IV 

As  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
States  moves  uncertainly  to  eatabllsh  equlta- 
ble  racial  patterns  In  universities  and  col- 
leges, It  does  so  with  few  guldeimes  from  his- 
torical experience.  The  management,  manip- 
ulation, and  evaluation  of  quotas,   targets, 
and  goals  for  preferential  hlrmg  are  certain- 
ly matters  as  complex  as  are  the  unusual 
politics  which  such  announced  policies  In- 
spire.  How  equitably   to  assuage   the  many 
group  claimants  for  preference,  context-by- 
context,  occaslon-by-occaslon,  and  year-by- 
year,  as  these  press  and  Jostle  among  them- 
selves for  prior  attention  In  preference,  must 
now  occasion  some  puzzlement  even  among 
HEW    bureaucrats.    On   a   recent    Inspector 
General's  tour  of  California,  J.  Stanley  Pot- 
tlnger found  himself  glvtog  comfort  to  mili- 
tant women  at  Boalt  Hall  Law  School  of  the 
University   of   California;    yet    at   Hayward 
State  College,  he  was  attacked  by  Chlcanos 
for  glvmg  preference  to  blacks!  Leaders  of 
militant    groups,   needless    to   say,    are    less 
Interested  In  the  acute  dilemmas  posed  to 
administrators   by   this   adventure   than   In 
what    they    actually    want    for    themselves. 
(When  at  Michigan  I  raised  with  a  Women's 
Commission   lady   the   question  of  whether 
an    actual    conflict-of-interest    might    exist 
between  blacks  and  women,  she  simply  dis- 
missed the  matter:   that's  for  an  adminis- 
trator to  figure  out.)  How  to  arrive  at  some 
distant    Utopian    day,    when    "underutUiza- 
tion"-  of  minorities  or   women  has  "disap- 
peared," Is  as  difficult  to  imagine  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ratios  that  will  apply  on  that 
day.* 

V 

Fifteen  years  ago.  David  Rlesman  in  his 
Constraint  and  Variety  in  American  Educa- 
tion pointed  to  certain  qualities  which  dis- 
tinctively characterized  avant-garde  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  In  this  country.  The 
world  of  scholarship,  he  said,  'is  democratic 
rather  than  aristocratic  in  tone,  and  scholars 
are  made,  not  born."  A  "certain  universaliz- 
ing quality  In  academic  life"  resulted  from 
the  existence  of  disciplines  which  can  lift 
us  out  of  our  attachments  to  home  and 
mother,  to  our  undergraduate  alma  mater, 
too  and  attach  us  Instead  to  the  new  coun- 
try of  Biophysics  or  the  old  of  Medieval  His- 
tory." In  America,  the  relative  decline  of 
ethnic  and  social-class  snobberies  and  dis- 
crimination, combined  with  immense  expan- 
sion of  the  colleges,  drew  Into  scholarship  a 
great  majority  whose  backgrounds  were  dis- 
tinctly unscholarly.  "The  advancing  inner 
frontier  of  science."  he  wrote,  had  for  many 
taken  the  place  which  the  Western  frontier 
served  for  earlier  pioneers.  The  loyalty  which 
the  new  democratic  scholar  showed  to  his 
discipline  signalled  a  kind  of  "non-territorial 
nationalism."  In  contrast  to  his  European 
counterparts,  the  American  scholar  found 
few  colleagues  among  the  mass  of  undergrad- 
uates on  the  basis  either  of  "a  common  cul- 
ture of  a  common  ideology  in  the  political 
or  eschatologlcal  sense  "  Paradoxically  this 
democratization  of  the  university  (with  Its 
stress  not  on  status  but  upon  excellence  in 
performance)  had  not  begun  In  rank-and- 
file  small  colleges  of  the  nation,  which  were 
exemplars  of  Americas  ethnic,  religious,  and 
cultural  diversity.  Rather  It  had  come  out  of 
those  Innovating  institutions  which.  In  quest 
of  excellence,  either  abandoned  or  trans- 
cended much  of  their  discriminatory  socio- 
logical parochialism.  It  was  the  denomina- 
tional  college,   where  deliberate  dlscrlmlna- 
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•When  I  asked  an  administrator  at  San 
Francisco  State  College  what  "underutillza- 
tlon  ■  of  mmorltles  meant,  he  simply  replied 
"Experience  will  let  us  know." 


tlon  according  to  sex,  religion,  color,  and  cul- 
ture continued  to  be  practiced  In  admissions 
and  faculty  recruitment,  which  made  up  the 
rear  of  the  snake-like  academic  procession. 
The  egalltarlanlsm  of  excellence,  a  democ- 
racy of  performance,  was  In  ethos  consum- 
mated by  the  avant-garde.  Rlesman  labelled 
the  disciplines  of  the  great  universities  the 
"race-courses  of  the  mind." 

Felix  Frankfurter,  who  went  from  CCNY 
to  Harvard  Law  School,  was  equally  Impressed 
with  how  the  system  worked.  "What  mat- 
tered," he  wrote,  "was  excellence  In  your 
profession  to  which  your  father  or  your 
face  was  equally  irrelevant.  And  so  rich  man, 
poor  man  were  Just  Irrelevant  titles  to  the 
equation  of  human  relations.  The  thing 
that  mattered  was  what  you  did  profession- 
ally. ..."  As  he  saw  the  merit  system,  the 
alternative  to  It  had  to  be  "personal  likes 
and  dislikes,  or  class  or  color,  or  religious 
partialities  or  antipathies.  .  .  .  These  Incom- 
mensurable things  give  too  much  room  for 
personal  preferences  and  on  the  whole  make 
room  for  unworthy  and  Irrelevant  biases." 

The  greatest  boost  to  America's  universi- 
ties came  in  the  1930's  from  European 
emigre  scholars  whose  powerful  Influence 
(notably  In  the  sciences  and  social  sciences) 
Is  still  felt  even  today.  As  exemplars  of 
learning,  their  Impact  upon  young  and 
parochial  American  students  was  profound.* 
Thanks  In  part  to  them,  by  the  1950's  the 
great  American  universities  attained  an 
authentic  cosmopolitanism  of  scholarship 
matched  by  no  other  umverslty  system  In 
the  world.  And  the  outward  reach  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education  toward  the  best  the 
world  of  scholarship  could  offer  generated 
an  Inward  magnetism,  attracting  to  Itself 
the  most  qualified  students  who  could  be 
found  to  study  with  these  newly  renowned 
faculties. 

This  system  of  recruitment  also  left  a 
myriad  of  American  sociological  categories 
statistically  underrepresented  in  the  highest 
precmcts  of  American  higher  education. 
Today,  with  respect  to  race  and  ethnicity, 
blacks,  Irish,  Italians,  Greeks,  Poles,  and  all 
other  Slavic  groups  (including  Slovaks, 
Slovenes,  Serbs,  Czechs,  and  Croatians)  are 
underrepresented.  On  faculties,  at  least, 
women  are  underrepresented.  Importauit  re- 
ligious categories  are  underrepresented.  The 
great  Catholic  universities,  until  recently, 
have  stood  aside  from  the  mainstream  of 
secular  higher  education;  they  have  been 
enclaves  of  a  separated  scholarship.  Thus 
few  Catholics  are  to  be  found  In  the  roster 
of  distinguished  faculties  of  America's  great 
secular  universities,  even  though  Catholics 
comprise  perhaps  30  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. And  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
quest  for  professional  excellence  In  some 
respects  has  militated  against  the  achieve- 
ment of  group  parities:  among  those 
women's  colleges  which  had  obtained  by  the 
1950's  an  enviable  academic  status  as  being 
more  than  apartheid  seminaries,  one  appar- 
ent "price"  of  scholarly  excellence  was  the 
rapid  Infusion  of  male  faculty. 

And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
Jews.  For  a  long  time,  administrators  of  some 
of  America's  universities,  aware  of  the  power- 
ful scholarly  competition  which  Jewish  stu- 
dents and  scholars  posed,  and  the  social  'In- 
equities" which  their  admission  or  recruit- 
ment might  pose,  established  protective  quo- 


•It  is  now  sometimes  said,  on  behalf  of 
preferential  recruitment  of  less-quallfled 
minority  faculty,  that  minority  students  re- 
quire examples  whom  "their  community" 
can  respect.  Whether  in  practice  this  would, 
as  claimed,  stimulate  their  performance,  is 
hard  to  say.  The  most  stimulating  exemplary 
professors  I  encountered  as  a  student  had 
quite  different  "socio-economic"  back- 
grounds from  mine.  Many  were  even  foreign- 
ers. It  seems  almost  foolish  to  have  to  men- 
tion this. 


tas — the  famous  numerus  clausus — to  keep 
their  number  down.  Yale  Law  School,  for 
example,  abandoned  Its  Jewish  quota  for  in- 
coming students  only  In  the  1950's.  With  the 
triumph  of  equal  opportunity  over  quotas, 
the  bastions  of  discrimination  collapsed.  It 
Is  estimated  that  Jews  make  up  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Clearly  they  consti- 
tute a  vastly  greater  proportion  than  that  on 
the  faculties  of  America's  greatest  universi- 
ties, especially  In  the  social  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  humanities. 

One  could  enlarge  this  catalogue  of  statis- 
tical disparities  indefinitely.  Yet  I  must  also 
mention  the  political,  although  it  Is  seldom 
touched  upon.  The  partisan  complexion  of 
universities  is  a  matter  which  HEW  does  not. 
and  cannot,  attend  to.  Still,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  faculty  of  my  department  at 
Berkeley,  for  example,  very  large  by  any 
standards,  had  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
three  Republicans  on  it  a  few  years  ago;  two 
have  since  left,  one  by  retirement  and  one 
by  resignation.  There  Is  one  new  convert,  who 
switched  registration  to  vote  for  Senator 
Kuchel  In  the  GOP  primary  and  against 
Max  Rafferty  and  found,  after  conversion, 
that  he  enjoyed  the  noterlety  which  his  de- 
viance produced.  So,  currently  we  have  two 
Republicans  In  a  department  of  thirty-eight. 
This  situation  Is  in  no  way  unique.  Yet  I 
doubt  that  even  Nixon's  HEW  crusaders  for 
equality  of  results  would  tread  Into  this 
minefield  of  blatant  inequity.  On  the  other 
band,  one  wonders  whether,  in  White  House 
garrets,  there  are  not  some  among  the  Presi- 
dent's Republican  equerry  who  take  perverse 
pleasure  In  watching  academic  liberals,  cru- 
saders for  social  jvistlce  for  others,  how  hoist 
by  their  own  petard  on  home  territory. 

VI 

The  Ironic  potentials  In  affirmative  action 
might  have  been  foreseen  had  American  law- 
makers and  administrators  known  the  re- 
sults which  In  recent  years  have  plagued  the 
government  of  India's  pursuit  of  a  quiie  simi- 
lar goal.  Here,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  In 
any  other  contemporary  culture,  the  idea 
that  social  Justice  can  be  reached  via  quotas 
and  preferences  has  led  almost  Inexorably  to 
extremes  of  absurdity. 

Before  Independence,  under  British  rule, 
special  privileges  to  communities  and  castes 
were  given  or  withheld  under  the  British  raj 
both  to  rectify  Inequities  and  (as  in  the  In- 
stance of  the  Muslims)  to  punish  disloyalty 
or  reward  support.  Commencing  In  legisla- 
tures as  the  establishment  of  reserved  seats 
for  privileged  groups — first  for  Muslims,  then 
for  Anglo-Indians,  then  for  Indian  Chris- 
tians— the  principle  of  privileged  representa- 
tion soon  spread  into  other  sectors  of  public 
Ufe. 

When  In  the  early  1930's  B.  R.  Ambedkar, 
leader  of  the  Untouchables,  demanded  that 
the  British  establish  preferential  electoral 
quotas  for  them,  Gandhi  objected,  arguing 
that  the  interests  of  the  Untouchables  would 
better  be  advanced  by  integrating  them  Into 
society  than  by  protecting  them  with  prefer- 
ential treatment.  Gandhi  believed  that  pref- 
erence would  heighten  identity  of  caste 
rather  than  diminish  It,  and  that  It  further 
risked  creating  vested-Interest  minorities. 
Yet  m  negotiations  with  the  British.  Am- 
bedkar won  and  Gandhi  lost.  After  Independ- 
ence, the  government  of  India  backtracked, 
abolishing  preferential  treatment  for  all 
groups  except  tribal  peoples  and  scheduled 
castes  (I.e.,  Untouchables)  who  were  ac- 
corded certain  preferences  In  government  re- 
cruitment and  In  access  to  educational  In- 
stitutions, fellowships,  and  admissions.  Such 
preferences,  origlnaly  Instituted  as  temporary 
devices,  soon  became  institutionalized  and 
again  they  spread.  So-called  "backward 
classes"  proliferated  to  the  point  where  It  be- 
came necessary  to  be  designated  as  "back- 
ward" In  order  to  become  privileged.  And,  In- 
deed, In  1964.  a  "Backwardness  Commission" 
recommended   In  the  state  of  Mysore  that 


every  group  except  two  (the  Brahmins  and 
the  Llngayats)  be  officially  designated  as 
backward! 

The  Indian  experience  clearly  shows  that 
when  access  to  privilege  is  defined  on  ethnic- 
community  lines,  the  basic  Issue  of  individ- 
ual rights  Is  evaded;  new  privileges  arise; 
caste  privilege  sabotages  the  principle  of 
equality;  the  polity  further  fragments;  and 
the  test  of  performance  Is  replaced  by  the 
test  of  previous  status.  (In  Kanpur,  recently, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  Jat  family  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Indian  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  was  rejected  on  objective  criteria; 
then  he  reapplied  as  a  member  of  an  eth- 
nically-scheduled caste,  and  on  this  basis 
was  admitted.) 

vn 

To  remain  eligible  for  federal  contracts 
under  the  new  procedures,  universities  must 
devise  package  proposals,  containing  stated 
targets  for  preferential  hiring  on  grounds  of 
race  and  sex.  HEW  may  reject  these  goals, 
glvtog  the  university  thirty-day  notice  for 
swift  rectification,  even  though  no  charges  of 
discrimination  have  been  brought.  Innocence 
must  either  be  quickly  proved,  or  acceptable 
means  of  rectification  devised.  But  how  does 
one  prove  innocence? 

"Hlrmg  practices"  (I.e..  faculty  recruit- 
ment procedures)  are  decentralized;  they 
devolve  chlefiy  upon  departments.  At  Colum- 
bia, for  Instance,  77  units  generate  proposals 
for  recruitment.  Faculties  resent  (most  of  the 
time  quite  properly)  attempts  of  administra- 
tors to  tell  them  whom  to  hire,  and  whom 
not.  Departments  rarely  keep  records  of  the 
conununlcatlons  and  transactions  which  pre- 
cede the  making  of  an  employment  offer, 
except  as  these  records  pertam  to  the  mdl- 
vldual  finally  selected.  Still,  the  procedure  Is 
time-consuming  and  expensive.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  of  the  San  Diego  campus 
of  the  University  of  California  estimates  that 
It  costs  twenty  to  forty  man  hotirs,  plus  three 
to  five  hundred  dollars,  to  screen  one  candi- 
date sufficiently  to  make  an  offer.  T>-plcally. 
dozens  of  candidates  are  reviewed  In  earlier 
stages. 

Compliance  data  thus  tend  to  be  scanty 
and  Incomplete.  "Columbia's  problem,"  Pres- 
ident McOm  recently  observed,  is  that  it  Is 
difficult  to  prove  what  we  do  because  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  develop  the  data  base 
on  which  to  show.  In  the  depth  and  detail 
demanded  [by  HEW],  what  the  University  s 
personnel  activities  In  fact  are."  Yet  HEW 
demands  such  data  from  universities  on 
thirty-day  deadlines,  with  contract  suspen- 
sion threatened.  Moreover,  on  Its  finding  of 
discrlmmation  (usually  based  on  statlsiical. 
not  qualitative,  evidence) ,  it  may  demand 
plans  for  rectification  which  oblige  the  uni- 
versity to  commit  Itself  to  abstract  preferen- 
tial goals  without  regard  to  the  Issue  of  in- 
dividual merit. 

The  best  universities,  which  also  happen 
to  be  those  upon  which  HEW  has  chiefly 
worked  Its  knout,  habitually  and  common- 
senslcally  recruit  from  other  best  institu- 
tions. The  top  universities  hire  the  top  5  per 
cent  of  graduate  students  in  the  top  ten  uni- 
versities. This  is  the  "skill  pool"  they  rely 
upon.  Some  may  now  deem  such  practices  ar- 
chaic but  they  have  definitely  served  to  main- 
tain quality.  Just  as  definitely  they  have  not 
served  to  obtain  "equality  of  results"  In  terms 
of  the  proportional  representation  of  socio- 
logical categories.  Such  equality  assumes  that 
faculties  somehow  must  "represent"  desig- 
nated categories  of  people  on  grounds  other 
than  those  of  professional  quallflcatlon.  As 
Labor  Department  Order  No.  4  states,  special 
attention  "should  be  given  to  academic,  ex- 
perience and  skill  requirements,  to  ensure 
that  the  requirements  In  themselves  do  not 
constitute  inadvertent  discrimination."  In- 
deed, according  to  four  professors  at  Cornell 
writing  In  the  Times  (Letters  to  the  Editor. 
January  6 ) ,  deans  and  department  chair- 
men have   been   Informed   by   that   unlver- 
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slty's  president  that  HEW  policy  means  the 
"  'hiring  of  additional  minority  persons  and 
females'  even  If  'In  many  Instances,  It  may 
be  necessary  to  hire  unqualified  or  marginally 
qualified  people.' " 

If  departments  abandon  the  practice  of 
looking  to  the  best  pools  from  which  they 
can  hope  to  draw,  then  quality  must  In  fact 
be  Jeopardized.  To  comply  with  HEW  orders, 
every  department  must  come  up  not  with  the 
beat  candidate,  but  with  the  best-quallfled 
woman  or  non-white  candidate.  For  when 
a  male  or  a  white  candidate  Is  actually  se- 
lected or  recommended.  It  Is  now  incumbent 
on  both  department  and  university  to  prot>e 
that  no  qualified  woman  or  non-white  was 
found  available.  Some  universities  already 
have  gone  so  far  In  emulating  the  federal 
bureaucracy  as  to  have  Installed  their  own 
bureaucratic  monitors,  In  the  form  of  af- 
flrmatlve-actlon  coordinators,  to  screen  rec- 
ommendations for  faculty  appointments  be- 
fore final  action  Is  taken. 

A  striking  contradiction  exists  between 
HEW's  insistence  that  faculties  prove  they 
do  not  discriminate  and  Its  demand  for  goals 
and  timetables  which  require  discrimination 
to  occur.  For  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  equitable  processes  In  Individual  cases 
wlU  automatically  produce  results  which  are 
set  In  the  timetables  and  statistical  goals 
universities  are  now  required  to  develop.  If 
all  that  HEW  wishes  Is  evidence  that  uni- 
versities are  bending  over  backward  to  be 
fair,  why  should  It  require  them  to  have 
statistical  goals  at  all?  Do  they  know  some- 
thing no  one  else  knows,  about  where  fair- 
ness Inevitably  leads? 

Yet  another  facet  of  HEW's  procedures 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  faculty  due  process: 
Us  demand  of  the  right  of  access  to  faculty 
files,  when  searching  for  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination. Such  files  have  always  been  the 
most  sacrosanct  documents  of  academla.  and 
for  good  reason:  It  has  been  assumed  that 
candor  In  the  evaluation  of  candidates  and 
personnel  Is  best  guaranteed  by  confidential- 
ity of  comment:  and  that  evasiveness,  cau- 
tion, smokescreenlng,  and  grandstanding — 
which  would  be  the  principal  consequences 
of  open  files — would  debase  standards  of 
Judgment.  In  the  past,  universities  have 
denied  federal  authorities — the  F^I  for  In- 
stance— access  to  these  flies.  Now  HEW  de- 
mands access.  And  it  Is  the  recent  reluctance 
of  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of 
California  to  render  unto  this  agent  of  Cae- 
sar what  was  denied  to  the  previous  agents, 
which  occasioned  the  HEW  ultimatum  of 
possible  contract  suspension:  872  million. 
One  might  Imagine  the  faculty  would  be  In 
an  uproar,  what  with  Nixon's  men  ransack- 
ing the  Inner  temple.  But  no.  In  this  as  In 
other  aspects  of  this  curious  story,  the  fac- 
ulty is  silent. 

vm 

"In  respect  of  civil  rights,  common  to 
all  citizens,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not,  I  think,  permit  any 
public  authority  to  know  the  race  of  those 
entitled  to  be  protected  In  the  enjoyment  of 
such  rights.  .  .  .  Our  Constitution  Is  color- 
blind, and  neither  knows  nor  tolerates  classes 
among  citizens."  This  Is  Justice  Harlan, 
dissenting  In  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  In  1896, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  endorsed  the  "sep- 
arate but  equal"  doctrine. 

Some  of  us  In  the  league  of  lost  liberals  are 
Btlll  wont  to  say  that  the  Constitution  Is 
color-blind.  Tet  now  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  federal  functionaries,  academic  adminis- 
trators are  compelled  to  be  as  acutely  sen- 
sitive as  Kodachrome  to  the  outward  physi- 
cal appearance  of  their  faculty  members  and 
of  proposed  candidates  for  employment. 
Forms  supplying  such  Information  are  now 
fed  Into  data-processing  machines:  print- 
outs supply  ethnic  profiles  of  departments, 
colleges,  and  schools,  from  which  compliance 


reports  may  be  sent  to  HEW,  and  university 
afflrmatlve-actlon  goals  are  approved  or  re- 
jected.' 

All  of  this  is  done  In  some  uneasiness  of 
mind,  to  put  it  mildly.  In  many  states, 
Harlan-llke  blue-laws  of  a  recent  Innocent 
epoch  still  expressly  prohibit  employers  from 
collecting  and  maintaining  data  on  prospec- 
tive employees  with  respect  to  race,  religion, 
and  national  origin.  The  crafty  practices  con- 
trived to  elude  the  intention  of  such  laws 
while  at  the  same  time  complying  with 
HEW,  vary  from  campus  to  campus.  At  the 
University  of  Michigan,  the  procedure  entails 
what  is  known  as  "self-designation" — the 
employee  Indicates  on  a  form  the  race  or 
ethnic  group  of  which  he  considers  himself 
a  part.*  These  forms  are  collected  and  group- 
ed according  to  Job-classifications,  depart- 
ments, etc.,  and  then  they  are  burned,  so  as 
to  disappear  without  a  trace.  Other  univer- 
sities, less  anxious  to  cover  their  traces,  sim- 
ply file  the  forms  separately  from  regular 
personnel  files,  without  the  names  of  the 
individuals  concerned.  In  New  York,  the 
CUNY  system  resorts  to  a  quite  different 
practice  Invented  and  perfected  by  South 
African  Boers:  "visual  identification."  Af- 
fiimatlve-actlon  coordinators  are  told  to 
proceed  as  follows:  "The  afflrmatlve-actlon 
Inventory  is  to  be  done  by  a  visual  survey 
[Italics  in  original!.  There  should  not  be  a 
notation  of  any  kiTid  as  to  ethnic  background 
In  either  personnel  records  or  permanent 
files.  This  is  against  the  law.  .  .  .  Identifica- 
tion of  Italian  Americans  will  be  done  visu- 
ally and  by  name.  .  .  .  Please  remember, 
however,  that  each  individual  Is  to  be  listed 
In  only  one  ethnic  group." 

The  niunber  of  categories  established  on 
behalf  of  aflarmative  action,  though  at  pres- 
ent finite,  already  betrays  accordlon-llke  ex- 
pansibility. The  afflrmatlve-actlon  program  at 
San  Francisco  State  College,  typical  of  most, 
is  now  confined  to  six  racial  groups:  Negroes; 
Orientals;  other  Non-White;  persons  of  Mex- 
ican, Central  or  South  American  ancestry 
("except  those  who  have  physical  character- 
istics of  Negro.  Oriental,  or  other  Non -White 
races") ;  Native  American  (American  Indian) ; 
and  All  Others,  "...  Including  those  com- 
monly designated  as  Caucasian  or  White."  All 
but  the  last  category  are  eligible  for  discrim- 
inatory preference.'" 

As  the  above  CUNY  memorandum  signals, 
however,  this  last  category  of  "those  com- 
monly designated  as  Caucasian  or  White"  Is 
a  Pandora's  box  inside  a  Pandora's  box.  Now 
that  the  Italians  have  escaped  from  It  in 
New  York,  the  lid  Is  open  for  others — all  the 
many  different  groups  now  fashionably 
known  as  "ethnics" — to  do  likewise^  A  far- 
seeing  administrator,  even  as  under  HEW's 
gun  he  hastily  devises  future-oriented  hiring 
quotas  ("goals")  to  muffle  the  noise  of  one  or 
two  squeaky  wheels,  might  wonder  how  he 
will  be  able  to  gratify  subsequent  claimants 
on  the  dwindling  capital  of  reserved  quotas 
still  at  his  disposal. 

Yet  the  administrator  In  practice  has  no 
choice  but  to  act  on  the  "sufficient  unto  the 
day    Is    the    evil    thereof"    principle.    HEW 


1  Since  HEW  has  divulged  no  reliable  stand- 
ards of  Its  own,  the  well-lntenttoned  ad- 
ministrator is  like  a  worshiper  of  Baal,  pro- 
pitiating a  god  who  may  punish  or  reward, 
but  who  Is  silent. 

'  Self-designation  is  not  always  reliable.  At 
Michigan,  the  amused  or  disgusted  members 
of  one  of  the  university's  maintenance  crews 
all  self-designated  themselves  as  American 
Indians  (bureaucratese:  Native  American); 
their  supervisor  was  quietly  asked  to  redesig- 
nate them  accurately. 

» One  object  of  current  discriminatory  hir- 
ing practices  at  San  Francisco  State  Is  to 
make  the  institution's  non-academic  per- 
sonnel ethnically  mirror  the  popiUatlon  of 
the  Bay  Area. 


ultimata,  when  they  come,  are  Imperious  and 
immediate.  Thirty-day  rectifications  are  in 
order.  At  Johns  Hopkins,  MIT,  Columbia, 
Michigan,  and  the  University  of  California, 
an  acute  agony  arises  from  no  such  philo- 
sophical long-range  speculations,  but  from 
how  to  put  together  attractive  compliance 
reports  fast  enough  to  avoid  the  threatened 
withholding  of  vast  fvmds,  the  closing-down 
of  whole  facilities,  the  dismissal  of  thousands 
of  staff  workers,  and  the  Irreparable  damage 
done  to  Important  ongoing  research,  especi- 
ally to  laboratory  experiments.  Crocodile 
tears  do  flow,  from  the  gimlet-eyes  of  HEW 
Investigators,  who  observe  these  sufferings 
from  distant  federal  offices.  Even  J.  Stanley 
Pottlnger  recently  noted,  In  appropriate  Pen- 
tagonese,  that  the  act  of  contract  suspension 
at  Berkeley,  for  instance,  might  constitute 
"overkill."  Yet  no  sooner  had  he  voiced  this 
note  of  sadness  than  his  regional  com- 
pliance director  reconunended  to  Washington 
precisely  such  aclfbn. 

IX 

While  deans,  chancellors,  and  personnel 
officials  struggle  with  these  momentous 
matters,  faculties  and  graduate  students 
with  few  exceptions  are  silent.  HEW  is  act- 
ing In  the  name  of  social  Justice.  Who  in  the 
prevailing  campus  atmosphere  would  openly 
challenge  anything  done  in  that  name?  Ten- 
ured faculty  perhaps  consult  their  private  in- 
terests and  conclude  that  whatever  damage 
the  storm  may  do  to  less-protected  colleagues 
or  to  their  Job-seeking  students,  prudence 
suggests  a  posture  of  silence.  Others  per- 
haps, refusing  to  admit  that  contending  in- 
terests are  involved,  believe  that  a&rmatlve 
action  Is  coetfree,  and  that  all  will  benefit 
from  It  in  the  Keynesian  long  run.  But  some- 
one will  pay:  namely  very  large  numbers  of 
white  males  who  are  among  those  dlstlngish- 
able  as  "best  qualified"  and  who  will  be 
shunted  aside  in  the  frantic  quest  for  "dis- 
advantaged quallfiables." 

The  inequities  implied  in  affirmative  ac- 
tion, and  the  concealed  but  real  costs  to  in- 
dividuals, would  probably  have  had  less  dam- 
aging effects  upon  such  highly-skilled  grad- 
uate students  had  they  been  imposed  in  the 
early  1960's.  Then,  the  sky  was  the  limit  on 
the  growth  and  the  affluence  of  higher  edu- 
cation. If  a  pie  gets  bigger,  so  may  Its  slices 
enlarge;  nobody  seems  to  lose.  Such  is  today 
not  the  case.  The  pie  now  shrinks.  One  West 
Coast  state  college,  for  example,  last  year 
alone  lost  nearly  70  budgeted  faculty  posi- 
tions due  to  financial  stringency.  Yet  this 
same  college  has  Just  announced  the  bold- 
est affirmative-action  program  In  California 
higher  education.  "Decided  educational  ad- 
vantages can  accrue  to  the  college."  it  said, 
"by  having  its  faculty  as  well  as  its  student 
body  be  more  representative  of  the  minority 
population  of  the  area.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
pected that  a  tubstantial  malority  of  all  new 
faculty  appointments  during  the  immediate 
academic  years  u~ill  be  from  minorities,  in- 
cluding women,  until  the  underutilization  no 
longer  exists"  (Italics  added.)  Departments 
which  refuse  to  play  the  game  will  have  their 
budgets  reviewed  by  university  officials. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  widely  such  perni- 
cious practices  have  been  Institutionalized 
in  other  colleges  and  universities.  But  were 
they  to  be  generalized  across  the  nation,  one 
thing  is  certain:  either  large  numbers  of 
hlghly-quallfled  scholars  will  pay  with  their 
careers  simply  because  they  are  male  and 
white,  or.  affirmative  action  will  have  failed 
In  its  benevolent  purposes. 

X 

It  seems  superfluous  to  end  this  chronicle 
of  woe  with  mention  of  another  heavy  cost — 
one  not  so  Immediately  visible — in  the  force- 
ful administration  of  afllrmatlve-actlon  hir- 
ing goals.  This  is  that  men  will  be  less  able 
to  know,  much  less  sustain,  the  professional 
standards  by  which  they  and  others  judge 
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and  are  Judged.  An  enthusiastic  afflrmatlve- 
actlon  administrator  recently  In  argument 
with  a  skeptical  college  president  said,  "Let's 
face  It — you  and  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
lousy  programs  and  a  lot  of  shoddlness 
around  here.  Why  object  to  this?"  By  such 
logic,  one  bad  turn  deserves  another.  Since 
more  and  more  less  and  less  qualified  stu- 
dents may  enter  universities,  why  bother  too 
much  about  the  quality  of  the  new  faculty 
hired  to  teach  them?  It  is  an  interestmg  re- 
flex habit  of  some  federal  bureaucrats  and 
politicians  (when  confronted  with  objections 
that  affirmative  action  might,  for  Instance, 
dlscrlmmate  against  well-  or  better-quali- 
fied persons)  to  draw  rhetorical  analogies  to 
confute  their  critics  on  this  score.  Told  that 
affirmative  action  might  actually  discrimi- 
nate agamst  white  males,  J.  Stanley  Pot- 
tlnger of  HEW  simply  replied,  "That  is  bal- 
derdash. That  is  the  biggest  crock  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  is  the  kind  of  argument  one  ex- 
pects to  hear  from  a  backwoods  cracker 
farmer." 

Indeed,  backwoods  cracker  farmers  are 
making  this  argument — though  for  reasons 
other  than  those  Pottlnger  had  \n  mind,  and 
which  have  much  to  do  with  the  things  great 
universities  require  in  order  to  survive  in 
their  greatness.  Consider  what  a  white  third- 
year  law  student  at  a  Southern  university 
(self -designating  himself  disadvantaged  but 
eiccordlng  to  no  currently  approved  norms) 
had  to  say  with  respect  to  his  personal 
situation : 

"The  ability  to  think  to  the  abstract  Is 
hard  for  a  person  with  my  cultural  back- 
ground and  economic  background.  My  par- 
ents were  Wasps  whose  income  barely  ex- 
ceeded the  poverty  level.  My  father  is  a 
Southern  Baptist  with  a  third-grade  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  My  mother  is  a  Southern  Baptist 
also.  .  .  .  She  can  read  and  write  but  my 
father  Is  Illiterate." 

In  the  public  schools  I  attended,  memori- 
zation  was   always   emphasized.   At   

University  .  .  .  during  my  first  eight  quarters 
at  this  law  school  no  one  has  emphasized  the 
ability  to  think  in  abstract  terms.  ...  I  do 
not  know  if  this  type  of  education  Is  good 
or  bad.  but  I  do  know  that  all  your  time  Is 
spent  taking  notes  and  that  there  is  no  time 
for  thought.  .  .  Regardless,  the  course  has 
made  me  acutely  aware  of  how  fortunate 
I  am  to  be  an  American.  In  no  other  country 
would  I  have  been  able  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  a  J.D.  degree.  My  cultural 
and  economic  background  would  have  pre- 
vented It.  .  .  .  My  background  also  prevents 
me  from  answering  a  test  like  this  in  the 
manner  you  desire.  But  if  I  must  answer, 
then  I  will.  .  .  . 

There  is  another  form  of  discrimination  of 
which,  I  believe.  I  am  a  victim.  As  a  non- 
member  of  a  minority  group  I  feel  that  I  .  .  . 
I  am  I  discriminated  against  constantly.  The 
same  admissions  standards  are  not  applied 
because  a  certain  percentage  of  minority  stu- 
dents must  be  admitted  in  each  class  re- 
gardless of  their  qualifications.  My  test  score, 
undergraduate  record,  and  my  family  (poor 
white)  deny  me  admittance  to  Harvard  be- 
cause I  am  white.  I  do  not  say  this  in  bitter- 
ness, but  In  observation  of  the  current  status 
of  admission  practices  as  I  perceive  them.  . .  . 

Somebody,  then,  has  to  pay.  when  the 
principle  of  merit  Is  compromised  or  replaced 
by  preferential  ethnic  and  sex  criteria. 

Who  then  wins?  The  beneficiaries  of  pref- 
erence? The  particular  institution  involved? 
Society  as  a  whole?  One  may  debate  the 
answer  to  each  of  those  questions,  but  one 
thing  Is  certain:  HEW  wins.  It  wins,  as  Aaron 
Wildavsky  has  pointed  out,  because  winning 
can  be  defined  by  internal  norms.  The  box- 
score  Is  of  Its  own  devising.  To  the  extent 
that  its  goals  are  met.  and  the  body-count 
proves  this.  It  wins.  But  then,  where  have  we 
heard  that  before? 


HEW's  Pacxtltt  "QnoTAS"  Inspise — Semantic 

Evasions 

(By  Sidney  Hook)  > 

To  meet  HEW  pressure,  colleges  Increas- 
ingly turn  to  discriminatory  hiring — an  "em- 
barrassment," says  Prof.  Hook,  which  the 
agency  tries  to  mask  by  "semantic  evasions." 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  another 
the  afflrmative  action  program  of  HEW,  im- 
posing quotas  on  universities  and  colleges 
under  threat  of  cancellation  of  Federal  funds, 
is  contmulng  apace.  The  campaign  Is  largely 
succeedmg  due  to  administrative  cowardice, 
explicable  but  not  excusable  because  of  cur- 
rent financial  stringencies  and  faculty  indif- 
ference. Almost  every  maU  brings  to  the 
offices  of  University  Centers  for  Rational 
Alternatives  copies  of  official  correspondence 
documenting  what  Is  going  on: 

A  letter  from  Claremont  Men's  College 
begins:  "Dear  Colleague:  Claremont  Men's 
College  has  a  vacancy  In  Its  Depart- 
ment as  a  result  of  retirement.  We  desire  to 
appomt  a  black  or  Chlcano,  preferably 
female  .  .  ." 

A  letter  from  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis;  "The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Washington  University  desires  to  increase  the 
number  of  faculty  members  who  are  either 
women  or  members  of  minority  groups.  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  your  drawing  to 
my  attention  yotir  Ph.D.  students  who  are 
m  those  categories."  The  writer  Is  obviously 
not  taterested  m  PhJD.  students  who  are  not 
in  these  categories  regardless  of  talent. 

From  one  of  the  California  State  Colleges: 
"All  of  the  California  State  Colleges  have 
been  requested  to  Implement  a  program  of 
active  recruitment  of  qualified  faculty  of 
minority  background,  especially  Negro  and 
Mexican-American.  Since  I  am  unable  to 
determine  this  type  of  information  from  the 
resumes  you  have  sent  me,  I  should  very 
much  appreciate  it  If  you  oould  Indicate 
which  of  your  1972  candidates  are  either 
Negro  or  Mexican-American."  Under  existing 
state  laws  in  California  and  New  York  It 
would  be  Illegal  to  provide  the  information 
requested. 

The  following  letter  was  actually  posted  on 
the  bulletm  board  of  a  university.  "Dear  Sir: 
The  Department  of  Economics  at  Chico  State 
College  is  now  Just  entering  the  Job  market 
actively  to  recruit  economists  for  the  next 
academic  year  .  .  .  Chlco  State  College  is 
also  an  afflrmative  action  Institution  with 
respect  to  both  American  minority  groups 
and  women.  Our  doctoral  requirements  for 
faculty  will  be  waived  for  candidates  who 
qualify  under  the  afflrmative  action  criteria, 
[i.e.,  minority  groups  and  women]  and  who 
are  willing  to  continue  graduate  work  on  a 
part-time  basis."  The  doctoral  requirement  is 
not  waived  for  males  who  are  not  members 
of  minority  groups  even  when  they  are  will- 
ing to  continue  graduate  work  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

One  administrator  from  another  Califor- 
nia State  College,  under  date  of  April  24. 
1972,  frankly  announces  the  goal  of  the  Af- 
firmative Action  Program:  "Dear  Sir:  Sacra- 
mento State  College  is  currently  engaged  in 
an  Affirmatlce  Action  Program,  the  goal  of 
which  Is  to  recruit,  hire,  and  promote  ethnic 
and  women  candidates  until  they  comprise 
the  same  proportion  of  our  faculty  as  they 
do  of  the  general  population." 

From  New  Mexico  a  letter  not  so  extreme 
as  those  from  California:  "Dear  Professor: 
Your  prompt  response  to  my  letter  of  May  12 
with  four  candidates,  all  of  whom  seem 
qualified  for  our  vacancy,  Is  greatly  appreci- 
ated. Since  there  is  no  mdlcatlon  that  any 
of  them  belongs  to  one  of  the  minority  groups 


'  The  author,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Freedom  House,  wtis  recently  appointed  to 
the  council  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 


listed.  I  will  be  unable  to  contact  them  at 
present." 

From  the  midwest:  "Dear  :  We  are 

looking  for  female  and  members  of 

mmorlty  groups.  As  you  know.  Northwestern 
along  with  a  lot  of  other  unlversltlea  Is  un- 
der some  pressure  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  hire  women,  Chicanos, 
etc.  .  .  ." 

From  a  letter  addressed  to  a  highly  quali- 
fied applicant  by  the  Chairman  of  an  English 
Department    in    New    England:    "Dear    Mr. 

;  I  have  received  your  letter  regarding 

your  candidacy  here.  It  is  quite  true  that  we 
have  an  opening  here  and  that  I  have  exam- 
ined your  dossier.  It  is  very  Impressive  in- 
deed, and  I  wish  I  could  invite  you  to  come 
for  an  Interview.  At  present,  however,  the 
Department  is  Interested  in  the  appointment 
of  a  woman,  so  we  are  concentrating  on  in- 
terviews of  this  kind." 

This  sampling  establishes  beyond  doubt 
that  institutions  knuckling  under  to  the  de- 
mands of  HEW  are  not  seeking  the  best  quali- 
fied person,  regardless  of  sex,  race,  religion  or 
national  origin,  for  positions  as  they  become 
available.  In  a  period  when  it  is  anticipated 
by  experts  on  college  enrollment  and  faculty 
needs  that  there  will  be  a  relative  decline  In 
available  positions,  when  competition  for 
them  will  be  keener  than  ever  before,  the 
criteria  of  selection  will  not  be  personal  merit 
alone  but  will  reflect  group  memlsershlp 
largely  beyond  the  power  of  individuals  to 
alter,  and  for  which  they  cannot  and  should 
not  be  held  responsible. 

HEW    LOSING    THE    DEBATE 

Nonetheless,  although  HEW  is  winning  the 
battle  because  it  controls  the  power  of  the 
purse,  before  which  educational  principles 
in  the  best  of  Institutions  have  been  known 
to  yield,  It  Is  losing  the  argument.  It  has  re- 
sorted to  the  shabbiest  evasions  and  some- 
times to  outright  denial  of  the  record  in  re- 
Joinder  to  those  of  Its  critics  who  are  Just  as 
much  opposed  to  unjust  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  sex,  race,  religion  or  national 
origin  as  HEW  professes  to  be — and  who  were 
active  on  this  front  long  before  HEW  dis- 
covered the  problem — but  who  at  the  same 
time  wish  to  preserve  academic  Integrity  and 
academic  freedom. 

The  chief  rejoinder  to  the  critics  is  the 
denial  that  HEW  believes  In  "a  quota  system" 
or  that  the  program  of  Affirmative  Action 
has  consequences  that  even  remotely  resem- 
ble a  quota  system.  The  sensitiveness  of 
HEW  to  the  charge  that  it  is  Imposing  a 
quota  system  is  highly  slgniflcant.  For  it 
recognizes  that  a  quota  system  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  any  fair  system  of  distribut- 
ing posts  and  positions  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal merit.  HEW  Is  acutely  uncomfortable 
when  any  of  its  supporters  frankly  acknowl- 
edges that  "of  course  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams aim  at  or  result  in  quotas,"  and  flnds 
nothing  objectionable  In  that  fact.  It  Is 
extremely  embarrassed  when  its  supporters 
boldly  declare  that  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams are  a  presently  Justified  form  of  dis- 
crimination "to  remedy  past  discrimination." 
(See  the  letter  of  Professor  William  B.  Oould 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  10,  19721. 
HEW  knows  that  morally  its  case  Is  lost  if 
It  Involves  a  quota  system  or  the  barbaric 
notion  that  we  can  atone  for  past  Injustices 
towards  innocent  victims  by  present  injus- 
tices to  Innocent  victims. 

NOT    A    QUOTA     SYSTEM? 

What  then  is  the  "affirmative  action  pro- 
gram" according  to  HEW  and  its  spokesmen^ 
It  is  not  a  quota  system.  It  alms  only  at 
"goals  and  time  tables,"  at  "numerical  tar* 
gets"  or  "statistical  target  goals."  Replying 
to  my  article  in  Freedom  At  Issue  (March- 
April  1972)  Robert  E.  Smith.  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Public  Affairs.  Office  for  ClvU 
Rights,  HEW,  writes: 

"When    you    insist    that    HEW    requires 
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quotas,  I  thlalc  you  should  be  fair  and  In- 
clude our  disclaimer.  Quotas  are  not  re- 
quired by  the  executive  order.  Goals  and  time 
tables  axe.  Failure  to  meet  goals  does  not 
automatically  result  In  noncompliance;  U 
there  Is  evidence  of  good  faith  effort  to  meet 
goals,  this  Is  an  adequate  substitute  for  evi- 
dence that  goals  have  been  met.  In  no  case 
that  I  know  of  has  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
reached  the  point  of  evaluating  the  perform- 
ance of  a  university  in  meeting  Its  goals  and 
time-tables.  Therefore  it  la  not  accurate  to 
Imply  HEW  threatens  to  withdraw  Federal 
money  from  a  university  for  failure  to  meet 
goals.  I  think  also  uhat  the  term  "quotas'  has 
a  special  (negative)  meaning  In  the  academic 
community  and  among  some  groups.  It  Is 
comparable  to  'busing'  In  many  ways.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  sheds  much  light  on  the 
debate  to  continue  to  raise  the  spectre  of 
'quotas.'  All  of  us  In  this  office  abhor  quotas 
as  they  have  been  used  in  the  past." 

Let  us  examine  this.  What  is  the  logical 
or  cognitive  difference  between  saying  ( 1 ) 
"You  are  to  aim  at  a  quota  of  20%  redheads 
for  your  staff  within  two  years,"  and  (2) 
"You  are  to  set  as  your  goal  recruitment  of 
20<7c  redheads  for  your  staff  within  two 
years."?  Quotas  are  numerical  goals.  A  "quota 
of  201,"  Is  equivalent  to  "a  numerical  goal 
of  20'~r ."  The  expressions  are  Interchange- 
able. The  cognitive  meaning  of  neither  sen- 
tence Is  altered  if  we  substitute  one  expres- 
sion for  the  other. 

For  some  purposes — trade,  Immigration 
policy,  rationing  of  scarce  commodities, 
etc. — a  quota  system  may  be  legitimate.  But 
when  we  are  seeking  the  best  quall&ed  person 
or  persons  for  a  position  it  Is  never  morally 
legitimate,  particularly  when  we  are  on 
record  as  being  opposed  In  principle  to  dis- 
crimination on  g^rounds  of  race,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin  (except  when  these  are 
justi&ably  among  the  qualifications,  e.g.  sex 
for  certain  kinds  of  dancers  or  officers  for 
women's  detention  ceniers.  religion  for  serv- 
ice in  houses  of  worship,  etc.). 

If  a  quota  system  is  morally  undesirable, 
then  the  effort  to  achieve  it  is  likewise  unde- 
sirable even  if  made  in  good  faith.  If  nu- 
merical goals  are  undesirable,  then  the  effort 
to  achieve  them  is  also  undesirable.  Spokes- 
nien  of  HEW  seek  to  absolve  themselves  of 
the  guilt  of  seeking  to  impose  a  quota  system 
by  insisting  on  a  distinction  that  makes  no 
difference  In  fact  or  practice.  "We  don't  de- 
mand." they  plead,  "that  the  numerical  goals 
we  set  down  actually  be  achieved.  We  ask 
only  that  a  good  faith  effort  bj?  made  to 
achieve  it."  How  does  this  dlffef  from  say- 
ing, "We  don't  demand  that  the  quotas  ac- 
tually be  filled  cr  reached,  only  that  you 
honestly  try"? 

REStTLTS    OF    HEW    PRESSURE 

What  is  wrong  with  insisting  on  good  faith 
efforts  to  achieve  niimerical  gcals  or  targets 
or  quotas  within  a  given  time-schedule''  Pre- 
cisely what  we  observe  today — a  natural  ten- 
dency to  hire  individuals  not  on  the  basis  of 
their  individual  competence  but  on  the  basis 
of  their  membership  in  a  minority  group  or 
a:;  a  woman. 

In  effect,  HEW  is  saying  to  colleges  and 
universities;  Very  well,  you  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  numerical  goals  set  for  you  but 
you  miLst  prove  at  the  very  least  when  you 
award  the  post  to  someone  who  is  not  a 
member  of  a  minority  group  or  a  woman 
that  there  was  no  qv.allfled  person  available 
among  the  latter.  Despite  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts, this  may  prove  very  dUHctilt  to  estab- 
lish. What  more  natural  than  to  close  one's 
eye  to  qualiflcat'.ons,  to  compromise,  to  re- 
duce standards  in  order  to  establish  good 
faith  in  the  quest  for  numerical  goals  or 
quotas? 

Suppose  a  university  sets  as  a  numerical 
goal  recruitment  of  lO'v  or  even  5';  blacks 
for  staff  in  a  period  of  three  or  Ave  years. 
This  may  mean,  because  of  the  past  scarcity 


of  black  faculty  members,  that  the  numerical 
goal  of  black  faculty  for  future  appointments 
may  be  50'>,  particularly  if  not  many  new 
appointments  are  In  the  offing.  Where  are 
they  to  come  from?  For  as  any  Informed 
person  knows  there  Is  little  evidence  that 
American  unlversltlls  at  present  are  dis- 
criminating against  qualified  blacks.  As  the 
Harvard  University  Report  on  Tenure  puts  It: 

"At  the  present  moment,  the  competition 
for  professionally  qualified  black  faculty 
memt)ers  Is  so  Incredibly  Intense  that  Har- 
vard and  comparable  Institutions  have  been 
warned  against  raiding  black  colleges." 
(AAUP  Bulletin.  March  1972.  p.  66) 

If  universities  are  expected  to  meet  "a 
numerical  target"  or  "numerical  goal"  from 
where  are  the  qualified  blacks  to  be  recruited? 
Prom  the  unqualified  blacks?  Or  if  qualified 
women  in  mathematics  are  not  available 
from  where  are  they  to  be  recruited?  Prom 
unqualified  women?  I  am  confident  that 
blacks  and  women  who  are  in  principle  op- 
posed to  discrimination  would  proudly  reject 
the  policy  of  appointing  blacks  and  women 
except  on  grounds  of  Individual  professional 
competence. 

HEW,  however,  has  actually  indicated  a  way 
in  which  some  additional  appointments  can 
be  made.  Revised  Order  ai  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  which  mandates  Affirmative  Action 
Programs  for  federal  contractors  went  Into 
effect  on  April  4.  1972.  With  reference  to  hir- 
ing practices,  it  states; 

"Make  certain  worker  specifications  have 
been  validated  on  Job-performance  related 
criteria.  (Neither  minority  nor  female  em- 
ployees should  be  required  to  possess  higher 
qualifications  than  those  of  the  lowest  quali- 
fied Incumbent)." 

The  University  of  Michigan  and  at  least 
nine  other  universities  were  served  with  this 
order  which  the  National  Organization  of 
Women  and  other  militant  women's  groups 
are  stressing  in  making  up  lists  of  qualified 
women  with  which  to  confront  universities. 

A  moment's  reflection  should  be  sufficient 
to  bring  home  the  fantastic  character  of  the 
requirement  I  have  italicized.  It  opens  the 
door  to  hiring  persons  who  cannot  meet  cur- 
rent standards  of  qualification  because,  for- 
sooth, a  poorly  qualified  Incumbent  was 
hired  hv  some  fluke  or  perhaps  ages  ago  when 
the  department  was  struggling  for  recogni- 
tion. All  institutions  over  the  years  have 
steadily  upgraded  the  requirements  of  schol- 
arship and  or  teaching  as  prerequisites  for 
appointment  and  promotion.  If  members  of 
minorities  and  women  were  to  cry  havoc, 
charge  discrimination  and  insist  that  they 
be  hired  or  promoted  because  their  qualifica- 
tions were  equal  to  the  "lowest  qualified  in- 
cumbent." our  colleges  and  universities 
would  become  havens  of  mediocrity.  Here  is 
proof  positive  that  HEW  Is  not  Interested  In 
seeing  that  the  best  qualified  person  gets  the 
position.  It  opts  for  the  least  qualified  as 
sufficiently  meritorious  to  warrant  appoint- 
ment 

What  the  guidelines  should  have  stressed 
is  that  current  standards  of  qualification  and 
promotion,  whatever  they  are,  should  be  ap- 
plied without  any  discrimination. 

It  remains  to  inquire  why  there  are  com- 
paratively so  few  women  on  the  faculties  of 
our  major  universities.  Is  not  this  relative 
scarcity  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  dis- 
crimination against  women  In  hiring  poli- 
cies? Does  not  the  disproportion  between 
women  students  and  women  teachers  con- 
firm the  charges  of  the  bureaucrats  in  HEW 
and  their  public  allies? 

TTiere  are  two  generic  causes  that  explain 
the  relative  scarcity  of  women  In  university 
faculties  that  have  little  to  do  with  dis- 
crimination which  at  the  worst  has  been  a 
peripheral  phenomenon  among  mediocre 
men  unsure  of  themselves  In  the  presence 
of  competent  women. 


(1)  First  has  been  the  social  stereotypes 
prevalent  in  the  past  that  cast  women  in 
domestic  roles  from  their  earliest  years,  dis- 
couraged them  from  pursuing  careers,  and 
made  marriage  and  the  family  not  only  their 
primary  vocation  but  their  exclusive  one.  I 
can  verify  this  from  my  own  long  experience 
as  a  teacher,  and  from  that  of  my  colleagues. 
I  have  always  encouraged  the  many  bright, 
young  women  I  have  taught  to  pursue  their 
studies  professionally,  to  aim  high,  to  com- 
bine marriage  and  a  career.  But  until  re- 
cently few  listened  to  me.  They  were  subject 
to  strong  social  pressures  from  family,  friends 
and  the  social  climate  to  which  they  yielded. 
Hopefully  this  attitude  is  disappearing. 
There  is  always  a  time  lag  between  the  career 
of  graduate  students  and  that  of  faculty 
members.  Because  there  are  today  more  wom- 
en in  graduate  schools,  there  will  be  more 
women  on  the  faculties  of  the  universities  in 
the  future.  They  can  make  It  on  their  own 
without  the  antl-lntellectual,  demagogic 
propaganda  of  HEW. 

(2)  The  second  reason  why  there  have 
been  so  relatively  few  women  in  the  uni- 
versity, as  in  other  major  institutions,  is  the 
attitude  of  most  men  in  the  past.  Few  wom- 
en can  combine  marriage,  children,  and  a 
career  without  the  active  support  and  co- 
operation of  their  husbands.  Ask  any  woman 
who  has  managed  all  of  these  commitments 
and  obligations  successfully;  almost  invaria- 
bly she  will  give  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
to  the  cooperation  of  her  husband.  In  the 
past  most  men  have  been  loath  to  surrender 
the  comforts  and  time  required  to  adjust 
their  lives  to  their  wives'  professional  activ- 
ity. This.  too.  reflects  social  attitudes  that 
happily  seem  to  be  changing.  Most  men  In 
the  past  preferred  to  have  their  wives  remain 
at  home  rather  than  work  outside  the  home. 
In  some  periods  men  considered  It  a  disgrace 
for  their  wives  to  work.  During  the  depres- 
sion women  had  difficulty  competing  with 
men  for  positions  because  an  unemployed 
man  usually  meant  an  entire  family  In 
distress. 

That  there  was  some  discrimination  against 
minorities  and  women  In  higher  education 
goes  without  saying.  But  It  doesn't  explain 
the  statistical  distributions. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  the  universities 
to  Increase  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity so  that  the  best  man  or  woman  gets  the 
Job.  It  may  be  that  the  English  and  Aus- 
tralian systems  should  be  adopted.  Institu- 
tions should  be  required  to  advertise  all  their 
academic  openings  so  that  everyone  knows 
what  Is  open,  and  what  are  the  requirements. 
Like  some  men,  some  women  cannot  believe 
they  have  failed  through  no  fault  but  their 
own.  TTie  academic  community,  however,  is 
already  sufficiently  polarized  without  intro- 
ducing purely  gratuitous  differences  among 
scholars  and  teachers  concerning  race  or  sex. 
To  solve  their  difficulties,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities need  straight,  honest  talk — not 
semantic  evasions. 


Paul  Seabury:  The  Numbers  Racket  on 
Campus 

Paul  Seabury  is  a  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  he  has  be- 
come widely  known  for  his  outspoken  crit- 
icism of  "affirmative  action"  in  the  univer- 
sity. His  criticism  Is  especially  directed  to- 
ward HEW's  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR) 
which  is  now  requiring  the  vast  majority  of 
American  universities  to  Implement  .sweep- 
ing "affirmative  action"  programs  under  the 
authority  of  federal  contract  compliance  law. 
Two  articles  by  profe.'isor  Seabury  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  "affirmative  action"  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  Commentary:  "HEW  and 
the  Universities,"  February  1972:  and  "The 
Idea  of  Merit, "  December  1972. 

In    this    Interview,    The    Alternative    dis- 
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cusses  with  professor  Seabury  the  short  and 
long  term  effects  of  "affirmative  action" 
quota  systems  as  they  are  now  being  ad- 
ministered by  American  universities. 

The  Alternative:  In  your  article  In  Com- 
mentary (February  1972)  you  wrote  that 
what  has  distinguished  the  American  uni- 
versity over  the  last  four  or  five  decades  has 
been  a  singular  Insistence  upon  excellence 
In  scholastic  achievement.  Do  you  thiiik  that 
the  racial  and  ethnic  discrimination  of  af- 
firmative action  seriously  endangers  these 
principles  of  academic  excellence? 

Professor  Seabury;  I  do.  The  question  is 
what  the  special  forms  of  damage  are.  One 
of  the  great  risks  in  this  business  is  what 
I  call  "do-it-yourself"  affirmative  action 
which  is  in  a  sense  less  sanctioned  by  the 
practices  and  policies  of  HEW  Itself.  It  is 
very  interesting,  for  example,  that  HEW 
never  itself  sets  Its  own  quotas.  It  requires 
universities  to  establish  their  own  set  so  that 
they  are  not  liable  under  law  to  be  found 
m  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Now 
what  is  happening  all  over  the  country  is 
that  a  wide  range  of  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams are  now  being  put  together  by  very 
alarmed  administrations  threatened  by  the 
cutoff  of  federal  funds  and  also  by  a  com- 
bination of  pressures  within  Individual  col- 
leges which  themselves  want  to  do  the  very 
thing  HEW  is  doing,  only  they  want  to  do  it 
even  more  so. 

A;  When  we  talk  about  academic  stand- 
ards of  excellence,  what  exactly  are  these 
and  how  can  they  be  measured? 

S:  The  standards,  of  course,  are  the  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  and  teaching.  I  have 
never  thought  that  it  was  possible  at  all  to 
establish  uniform  laws  of  excellence.  What 
there  Is  Is  a  kind  of  Internalized  ethic 
where — In  seeking  out  new  scholars  for  your 
faculty  and  promoting  them — one  Is  really 
searching  for  the  best  one  can  get.  The  judg- 
ment of  competence  evolves  upon  a  very 
narrow  group  of  prudential  scholars  working 
in  the  field.  That  Is  the  way  I  think  it  ought 
to  be. 

A:  Is  there  any  way  to  reconcile  the  Idea 
of  affirmative  action  quotas  and  these  prin- 
ciples of  academic  professionalism?  Is  there 
any  way  to  bring  them  together? 

8:  It  la  possible  to  Imagine  ways  in  which 
the  Impact  of  quotas  could  be  somehow  mod- 
ified; that  is  to  say.  In  the  sense  that  you 
would  agree  upon  a  set  of  so-called  goals 
which  wouldn't  radically  require  you  to  sub- 
stitute those  discriminatory  categories  for 
the  categories  normally  used.  Unfortunately, 
one  of  the  strangest,  current  problems  fac- 
ing universities  all  over  the  country  is  the 
very  tight  budget  situation;  colleges  are  not 
expanding,  and  at  this  very  moment  of  con- 
straint you're  getting  this  clout  coming  in 
from  Washington  when  the  slots  you  have 
open  are  verj-  few.  This  means  there  Is  a 
terrible  pressure  upon  university  administra- 
tions to  place  top  priority  on  hiring  people  In 
particular  affirmative  action  categories.  This 
means  you  have  to  exclude  from  considera- 
tion everybody  who  Is  disadvantaged  by  not 
being  "disadvantaged." 

A:  Considering  how  deeply  the  motto  "to 
each  according  to  his  ability"  Is  rooted  In 
American  culture,  and  particularly  In  Ameri- 
can universities,  what  are  the  social  and  In- 
tellectual forces  pushing  affirmative  action? 
Where  exactly  did  this  demand  to  achieve 
racial  equality  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
considerations  come  from? 

S:  I  am  not  a  cultural  historian,  but  there 
Is  after  all  something  of  a  Zeitgeist,  a  spirit 
of  a  particular  period  of  time,  that  works  its 
way  in  rivulets  and  eddies  throughout  your 
culture,  and  I  think  this  Is  one  of  our  prob- 
lems. If  you  go  back  for  example  to  the 
1950'8.  you  had  at  that  point.  I  think,  pos- 
sibly an  overstress  upon  credentiallng  excel- 


lence. It  was  what  I  call  the  Hyman  Rlck- 
over  effect  of  the  1950s,  where  many  ambi- 
tious universities  pressed  very,  very  hard  to 
become  the  beot,  the  greatest,  and  so  forth.  It 
tended  to  place  far  too  much  emphasis  upon 
scholarship  and  research  to  the  detriment 
of  anything  else.  What  we  are  now  getting  Is 
an  enormous  backlash  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. As  many  people  have  pointed  out.  the 
equality  of  opportunity  Is  really  not  the 
same  as  the  equality  of  results.  These  are 
two.  entirely  different  ways  of  looking  at 
equality.  To  have  equality  of  opportunity 
does  not  mean  that  the  sociological  results 
are  going  to  correspond  to  the  sociological 
categories,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for 
this  which  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jensen,  but  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  mysterious  elements  in 
our  culture.  Some  particular  categories  of 
people — whether  we  like  it  or  not — like  to 
do  certain  things  that  other  people  don't 
and  they  happen  to  be  good  at  it  because 
they  are  very  motivated  to  do  It. 

A;  Do  you  believe  that  the  legislators  who 
orlglnaUy  framed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  1964 
and  favored  affirmative  action  knew  that 
this  provision  would  eventually  lead  to  some 
sort  of  quota  system? 

S:  I  really  don't  know.  I  do  know  that  the 
principal  sponsors,  men  like  Senator  Hum- 
phrey for  example,  denied  that  quotas  would 
be  a  consequence  of  this.  Now.  of  course,  the 
argument  which  Is  made  by  those  who  did 
turn  in  the  direction  of  quotas  is:  how  are 
you  otherwise  going  to  achieve  social  justice? 
That's  the  bureaucrat's  approach  to  It,  which 
Is  another  thing  that  has  struck  me  about 
HEW's  affirmative  action.  That  is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Immense  bureaucracy  in 
Washington  to  deal  with  these  problenas  of 
compliance.  I  am  told  now  that  the  HEW 
"Contract  Compliance"  office  for  higher  edu- 
cation has  In  the  neighborhood  of  500  em- 
ployees. Including  almost  a  hundred  of  these 
who  negotiate  with  universities. 

A:  What  makes  HEW  officials  so  deter- 
mined and  eager  to  wield  their  power  against 
the  universities? 

S:  It's  a  middle-ranged  bureaucracy  that's 
Inspired  by  a  moral  fervor.  It  is  interesting 
that  Stanley  Pottlnger  Is  an  appointment 
not  of  Elliott  Richardson  but  of  Finch.  When 
he  came  to  OCR,  I  am  sure  this  was  a  very 
modest  kind  of  enterprise.  But  what  was 
then  attracted  Into  it,  I  think,  was  a  wide 
variety  of  compliance  officers  who  were  really 
coming  to  reform  society  with  a  messianic 
impulse.  That  isn't  to  say  that  all  of  them 
are  like  that,  but  that  there  are  quite  a 
large  number  who  view  their  roles  in  negoti- 
ating with  universities  as  that  of  purifying 
universities. 

A:  In  your  article  you  said  that  "affirma- 
tive action  was  altered  by  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment order  based  not  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
but  on  revised  presidential  directives  only 
months  after  the  Johnson  order  was  an- 
nounced. This  order  reshaped  It  Into  a 
weapon  for  discriminatory  hiring  practices." 
When  I  compare  the  language  of  these  two 
orders.  I  see  a  substantial  shift  In  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  affirmative  action. 
Who  and  what  forces  are  to  be  blamed  or 
praised  for  this  shift? 

S:  Tou  have  to  look  back  Into  the  origins 
of  this  thing.  The  source  for  the  orders  Is  the 
Dej>artment  of  Labor.  The  language  and  prac- 
tices that  develop  In  HEW  are  Imitative  of 
those  that  the  Labor  Department  is  using,  so 
that  the  particular  procedures,  the  particu- 
lar modes  of  compliance  investigation  and 
compliance  are  derived  from  the  Industrial 
sector.  Now,  I'm  not  saying  In  any  way  that 
one  ought  to  have  a  double  standard  and  that 
universities  should  somehow  be  exempt  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  law  that  apply  to  every- 
body. But  It  Is  true  that  there  Is  a  very  sharp 


distinction  between  a  brick  layer's  union  and 
a  faculty  of  the  university.  The  differential 
skills  In  a  university  faculty  are  so  vastly 
greater,  so  much  more  diffuse.  The  length 
and  types  of  training  Involved  in  becoming 
competent  are  so  different  than  those  that 
might  apply  In  a  brick  layer's  union.  It's 
easy  to  administer  affirmative  action  where 
you  are  dealing  with  a  large  category  of  unl- 
form  types.  This  Is  one  reason.  I  think,  why 
the  HEW  people  when  they  moved  Into  the 
universities  never  knew  what  was  going  to 
hit  them.  They  just  didn't  understand  the 
university  and  the  unique  decentralized  char- 
acter of  the  thing.  In  the  university,  as  basic 
agencies  of  decision  are  departments,  but  if 
you  take  an  industrial  firm,  someone  goes  to 
a  central  hiring  office  and  gets  a  Job.  That 
was  something  that  a  lot  of  the  HEW  peo- 
ple really  didn't  think  about. 

A:  Could  HEW  adopt  any  better  procedure? 
Looking  at  this  problem  from  HEW's  point  of 
view,  do  you  think  they  should  wait  for  com- 
plaints or  that  they  shoiUd  investigate  each 
case  on  their  own? 

S :  My  feeling  Is  that  the  practices  of  HEW 
should  be  brought  into  line  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act — to  make  it  In  that  respect  legal — 
and  that  the  honest  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
investigate  ail  individual  complaints  and  dis- 
criminations. That  would  be  a  helluva  J  ib 
for  a  federal  bureaucracy  to  engage  In.  But 
nevertheless,  there  are  so  many  scandalous 
Instances  of  pernicious  reverse  discrimina- 
tion going  on  that  it  would  be  rather  nice  to 
see  HEW  looking  Into  these,  but  I  haven't 
seen  a  single  shred  of  evidence  that  HEW 
cares  at  all  about  the  victims  of  its  own  cur- 
rent policies.  It  would  be  an  embarrassing 
thing  for  them  to  do. 

A :  Do  you  share  the  common  fear  that  the 
quota  system  might  become  so  absiirdiy  ex- 
tensive that  It  would  set  ratios  for  every 
Imaginable  racial,  national,  political,  or  geo- 
graphic group — that  is,  set  ratios  for  every- 
thing? 

S:  It's  the  old  parade  of  the  horribles  when 
one  Imagines  these  nightmares.  There  must 
be  a  certain  point  that  you  get  to  where  the 
ludlcrousness  of  this  becomes  apparent. 
Now,  I  said  a  year  ago  when  I  began  getting 
Interested  In  this  that  the  effect  of  HEW's 
policies  was  going  to  breed  more  oppressed 
groups.  This  Indeed  Is  what  has  been  hap- 
pening. What  was  begun,  as  I  pointed  out  In 
my  article,  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
blacks  has  now  become  a  gigantic  crusade 
for  all  sorts  of  categories.  I  was  rather  In- 
terested, for  example,  when  Congressman 
Podell  of  New  York  became  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  discrimination,  that  his  first 
reaction  was  to  demand  of  HEW  that  they 
also  Include  religious  groups.  Instead  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  categoric  system,  you  Invent 
some  other  category  that  can  be  protected. 
That  way  lies  madness,  of  course.  This  is 
something  that  the  government  of  India  dis- 
covered to  Its  great  dismay  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s  when  they  were  dealing  with  the  back- 
ward caste.  The  moment  you  set  up  one  cate- 
gory of  castes  that  are  eligible  for  preferen- 
tial treatment,  everybody  else  wants  to  get 
on  the  bandwagon.  'There  are  a  couple  of  In- 
dian states  where  the  thing  became  so  ludi- 
crous that  all  of  the  castes  except  one  or 
two  became  offlclsmy  registered  as  'back- 
ward.' There  is  a  very  good  book.  Inciden- 
taUy.  on  the  Indian  experience,  by  Donald 
Smith  called  India  as  a  Secular  State  that 
goes  into  great  detail  about  this.  Now  the 
Indians  went  very  far  and  this  has  had  very 
bad  consequences.  Once  you  get  these  priv- 
ileges, you  keep  them.  It  Is  like  oil  deple- 
tion allowances.  It  isn't  true  that  you  can  do 
this  as  a  temporary  measure  until  you  have 
redressed  i»st  wrongs,  until  you  have  reached 
some  new.  equitable  standard,  before  you 
go  back  to  ordinary  practices.  It  Is  very  bard 
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to  do  tills  because  organized  groups  have 
got  their  clutches  on  a  part  of  the  pie.  They 
are  going  to  fight  to  keep  It. 

A:  Let's  discuss  some  of  the  arguments  In 
favor  of  afllrtnatlve  action.  Don't  proponents 
argue  that  It  Is  now  recognized  that  certain 
minority  groups  have  suflered  social  and  le- 
gal Injustices  In  past  decades  and  centuries, 
and  because  of  this,  because  blacks  espe- 
cially suffer  from  what  educators  call  "an 
Inferior  educational  environment'  In  up- 
bringing, that  affirmative  action  re<julre8 
universities  to  counteract  this  bias  by  waiv- 
ing admission  In  the  minority's  favor?  'Mak- 
ing up  for  society's  injustice,'  I  guess.  Is  one 
way  of  putting  It. 

S:  The  question  is.  what  are  the  agencies 
of  altering  the  nature  of  human  beings?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  sharp  difference 
between  quotas  and  a  practice  that  WM 
authentically  attempting  to  train  and,  in 
that  sense,  to  liberate  people  from  cultural 
constraints  so  that  they  could  then  move 
Into  the  broad  stream  of  effective  national 
life  and  be  treated  as  equals  by  other  peo- 
ple. When  you  apply  preferential  treatment 
at  a  very  advanced  stage — here.  I  am  think- 
ing about  academic  recruitment — one  estab- 
lishes. In  effect,  double  standards.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  has  a  very  pernicious  effect — 
and  rightly  so  as  a  number  of  black  educa- 
tors have  pointed  out — upon  the  morale  of 
people    who   then   begin   to   think    that   the 

only  reason  they  are  being  hired,  for  ftxam- 

ple.  Is  because  of  their  color  and  not  because 
Of  their  Intrinsic  qualities.  This,  Is  a  matter 

Of  extreme,  private  disgust  among  a  number 

of  black  and  minority  scholars  who  have  got- 
ten where  they  are  by  virtue  of  their  own 
achievements  and  qualities.  I  must  say  that 
If  I  were  black  and  a  scholar,  I  would  share 
that  disgust. 

A:  Let's  take  on  the  Issue  of  quotas  or 
preferential  treatment  In  student  admissions. 
What  Is  the  difference  In  principle  between 
lowering  the  cutoff  Une  on  the  SAT  scores 
of  a  minority  coUege  applicant  and,  say,  add- 
ing ten  points  to  a  veteran's  score  on  a  ClvU 
Service  Exam?  Each  Is  rendered  as  a  coun- 
teracting of  a  previous  condition. 

8:  I  haven't  given  enough  thought  to  this 
question  of  admissions  policies  except  In  the 
more   grievous   instances    and   the   grossest 
contrivances.  When  you  are  dealing  with  a 
minor,  fractional  form  of  discrimination.  I 
suppose  an  argtiment  can  be  made  that  It  Is 
going   to   have   some   good   consequences.   It 
aeems  to  zne  that  the  basic  rule  In  all  of  this 
Is  to  think  about  what  the  consequences  are 
going  to  be  of  practicing  things  of  this  sort. 
But  you  have  to  be  «w€?ul  that  In  'weight- 
ing" your  standards /you  aren't  also  getting 
rid  of  them.  There  Is  a  coincidence  in  time 
between  admissions  quotas,   the  assault  on 
standards  and  tests,  said  a  very  powerful  antl- 
Intellectual  movement  which  Is  really  basing 
its  conception  of  education  upon  spontane- 
ity, Intuition,  and  a  kind  of  rap  session  where 
the  Idea  In  the  man.  Edgar  C.  Frledenberg 
talks  about  "real"  education  as  being  shared 
experience  and  that  the  main  object  of  edu- 
cation Is  to  establish  a  sense  of  oonununlty 
among  students.  Of  course,  If  you  go  In  that 
particular  direction,   you  don't  really  need 
any  kind  of  testing  at  all — other  than  of  a 
person's  ability  to  relate  to  a  group,  where 
you    all    Bit    around    and    contemplate   your 
navel  and  think  about  things  and  so  forth. 
Now  It  Is  unfair  to  wholly  interpret  the  ques- 
tion you  asked  In  these  terms,  except  to  see 
that  In  many  schools  It  Is  already  happening 
In  a  very  powerful  way. 

Most  of  the  energy  that  goes  Into  this 
comes  from  non-mlnortty,  middle-class 
whites  If  one  argues,  as  some  do,  that  these 
standards  for  admission  and  these  Internal- 
ized standards  for  evaluation  In  the  univer- 
sity are  devices  to  trap  people  into  the  sys- 


tem by  emphasizing  standards  which  are  so- 
called  'middle-class  standards,'  then  the  con- 
clusion is  that  you  are  Inveigling  them  into 
a  system  that  they  shouldn't  belong  to.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  phony,  underclass  radicalism 
which  would  prevent  minority  students  from 
acquiring  the  very  competitive  skills  that 
they  need  to  go  out  and  live  In  the  world.  This 
is  a  very  Interesting  kind  of  a  problem. 

You  do  need  tests  to  see  how  people  are 
going  to  be  able  to  perform.  For  example, 
the  law  school  test:  one  may  object  to  It  on 
the  grounds  that  It  Is  somehow  Invidious, 
but  It  has  been  proved  to  be  a  very  effective 
predictor  not  only  of  how  a  student  Is  going 
to  do  in  law  school  but  also  how  he  Is  going 
to  do  when  he  gets  out  of  law  school.  If  you 
eliminate  these  tests,  you  then  get  back  Into 
the  question  I  was  talking  about  earlier,  the 
psvchlc  trauma  when  people  get  thrown  Into 
.m  Institution  where  they  cannot  float.  In 
that  case  the  Institution  might  lower  Its  cri- 
teria to  make  It  simpler  so  that  It  won't  be  so 
painful  for  these  people.  Or  you  may  Insti- 
tutionalize double  standards  within  the  stu- 
dent body  somehow,  but  only  as  they  sort  of 
unravel  the  whole  fabric  of  academic  stand- 
ards. Society  too,  if  you  look  at  It  from  a  dif- 
ferent perspective,  has  always  counted  on  the 
reasonable  accuracy  of  the  credentlallng 
practices  of  schools,  so  that  when  you  are 
getting  somebody  from  a  school,  what  he  Is 
known  to  have  accomplished  Is  an  Indicator 

Of  Whether  you  want  hlin.  How  do  you  evalu- 

uate  somebody  who  hasn't  been  evaluated? 
In  the  more  specialized  fields,  you  want  to 
know  whether  someone  does  or  does  not  know 
chemistry  or  physics,  or  whether  he  Is  com- 
petent enough  to  be  admitted  to  an  engl- 
neermg  school,  or  having  gotten  out.  whether 
a  firm  should  employ  him.  The  Issue  here  Is 
our  confidence  In  a  person  who  Is  moving 
Into  a  very  responsible  position  In  the  real 
world.  If  you  wipe  out  these  standards,  who  Is 
to  know  what  a  doctor's  degree  really  means? 
Who  Is  to  say  whether  this  surgeon  Is  any 
good? 

A:  Do  you  think  that  the  performance 
of  minority  students  who  are  admitted  on 
a  marginal  basis  to  the  university  under  af- 
firmative action  can  In  general  be  accelerated 
up  to  the  level  of  their  other  classmates — 
say.  by  tutoring? 

8:  In  general,  this  applies  to  everybody. 
It  shouldn't  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
minorities  alone  California,  for  example,  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  In  the  development  of 
the  Junior  college  system.  California's  master 
plan  has  a  triple-tiered  arrangement:  junior 
colleges,  state  colleges,  and  the  university. 
In  some  of  the  better  junior  colleges — In 
California  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
them — they  have  been  doing  this  kind  of 
thing  for  a  very  long  time  for  students  who 
aspire  to  go  on  for  a  full  four  years  of  univer- 
sity education.  In  fact,  one  theory  behind 
this  has  been  that  you  can  catch  the  people 
who  are  late  maturers  and  late  learners,  put 
them  through  the  paces,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  year  or  two  they  may  be  able  to  pass  Into 
the  world  of  the  university  and  do  very  well. 
It  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again  In 
California  that  the  academic  performance  of 
Junior  college  kids  coming  Into  universities 
is  Just  about  as  good  as  those  who  were 
admitted  at  the  beginning.  This  Is  some- 
thing, however,  that  Is  made  possible  by  a 
very  intense  dedication  to  teaching  in  these 
junior  colleges,  and  I  think  this  could  be 
very  greatly  strengthened. 

A:  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  long 
term  effects  of  affirmative  action— of  the 
principle  of  Inclusion — on  student  admis- 
sions, where  we  see  an  Increase  In  open  ad- 
missions policies  or  a  greater  breadth  of 
admissions. 

S:  I  am  not  In  principle  opposed  to  the  Idea 
of  of>en  admlaslon.  In  practice,  open  admis- 


sions as  in  the  New  York  City  system  has. 
In  the  real  world,  various  disastrous  conse- 
quences. State  universities  In  the  Midwest 
were  the  ones  which  I  believe  pioneered  the 
notion  of  open  admissions:  namely,  every- 
body certified  with  a  high  school  credential 
got  to  come  In.  It  has  always  been  the  case 
that  there  has  been  a  very  high  dropout  rate 
In  the  state  Institutions  that  practice  It. 
Now  when  one  expands  Into  wider  areas,  sub- 
sidizing children  of  minority  famUles,  you 
get  more  people  who  can  then  actually  af- 
ford to  come  In,  so  the  mass  of  the  student 
Invasion  Is  Infinitely  greater  than  It  was 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  In  New  York  City 
you  get  a  salary  if  you  are  a  qualified  minor- 
ity student.  You  get  paid  to  go  to  college. 
An  Italian  Is  disqualified  because  he  Is  not 
the  right  color.  This  economic  favoritism  Is 
breeding  vast  ethnic  discontents  In  the  stu- 
dent bodies  of  New  York  universities.  The 
other  side  of  it,  of  course,  is  that  the  more 
one  subsidizes  the  notion  of  mass  education, 
the  more  difficult  It  Is  to  sustain  the  idea  of 
higher  education.  It's  simply  no  longer  edu- 
cation If  the  Institution  becomes  trampled 
by  an  extraordinary  number  of  people  who 
are  pushed  reluctantly  by  their  parents  or 
by  other  incentives  Into  the  system.  It  has 
a  demoralizing  ePect  upon  everyone  con- 
cerned. The  dropout  rate  In  New  York  Is 
absolutely  phenomenal.  And  quite  rightly 
so,  because  there  arc  a  lot  at  kids  who  come 

IQ  and  really  don't  want  to  do  It. 

A:  \Vliat  do  you  think  will  be  the  long 
term  effects  of  affirmative  action  on  the  hir- 
ing and  tenure  granting  procedures  of  uni- 
versity departments? 

S:  I  tend  to  be  optimistic  in  the  sense  that 
I  cannot  Imagine  that  these  practices  will  be 
uniformly  Institutionalized.  Having  said  the 
generalization,  let  me  qualify  It.  I  think  that 
there  are  certain  types  of  Institutions  which 
are  going  to  be  ver\'  badly  affected,  where 
the  principles  of  real  professionalism  are 
being  modified  to  the  point  of  being  sabo- 
taged. You  are  going  to  have  p>eople  coming 
in  to  tenure  positions  who  are  going  to  be 
there  for  an  awfully  long  time,  and  If  there 
is  one  thing  people  don't  like,  they  don't 
like  competition.  In  choosing  their  own  suc- 
cessors, they  will  choose  people  who  will  be 
equally  mediocre  so  they  are  not  threatened. 
This  has  tdways  been  a  problem  In  any  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning.  The  improve- 
ment of  American  colleges  and  universities 
In  the  thirties,  forties,  and  fifties  was  ac- 
complished over  the  dead  bodies  of  mediocre 
people.  These  Institutions  that  are  now  going 
back  to  mediocrity  In  the  guise  of  social 
Justice  are  going  to  have  some  trouble.  I 
would  think  some  of  the  very  best  universi- 
ties like  Harvard.  Columbia,  and  so  forth  are 
not  going  to  be  endangered  by  this.  There, 
the  Internalized  sense  of  excellence  in  schol- 
arship Is  very  strong.  But  that  Is  not  the 
case  In  a  large  number  of  other  places.  I  am 
thinking,  especially,  of  a  number  of  new, 
state  colleges. 

A :  Could  or  should  the  goals  of  affirmative 
action  be  reached  by  any  other  means  t>e- 
sldes  quotas?  What  exactly  should  be  done 
about  affirmative  action? 

S:  You  can  approach  that  question  from 
two  directions.  The  first  direction  is  how  all 
of  this  might  benignly  affect  academic  hir- 
ing practices.  It  may  be  true  that  some  uni- 
versity departments  may  have  been  too  lax 
In  their  procedures  of  hiring,  that  they 
haven't  cast  their  net  broadly  enough  be- 
cause they  have  been  lazy — without  attrib- 
uting here  any  discriminatory  motives.  If 
an  Improvement  may  be  seen  in  this  sense, 
It  ought  to  be  Incvunbent  upon  departments 
to  pay  much  more  attention  than  some  of 
them  do  to  really  going  out  and  searching, 
rather  than  doing  so  routinely.  That's  one 
kind  of  thing.  However,  that  Isn't  going  to 
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satisfy  those  people  who  are  concerned  about 
equality  of  results,  because  you  might  end 
up.  for  example,  getting  more  Chinese  In  a 
mathematics  department  when  what  HEW 
calU  for  is  more  blacks.  If  you  are  looking 
for  sociological  equality  of  results,  this  la 
an  entirely  different  matter. 

The  whole  business  occurs  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  a  kind  of  generalized  assault  upon 
the  merit  principle,  so  what  we  are  talking 
about  Is  not  something  that  Is  a  matter  of 
higher  education,  but  goes  Into  the  whole 
Institutional  life  of  the  country.  Some  people 
begin  to  play  games  with  Institutions  that 
have  lost  a  sense  of  their  authentic  and 
special  role.  And  that  Is  not  something  that 
the  university  alone  Is  afflicted  by.  As  I  said 
earlier,  we  are  passing  through  a  very  strange 
period  in  American  history  and  you  never 
know  when  these  things  terminate,  and 
alsiy — this  Is  another  thing  that  troubles  me 
sometimes — you  don't  know  what  the  reac- 
tive backlash  might  be  when  people  have 
had  enough.  The  terrible  risk  Is  that  we 
might  return  to  practices  that  would  make 
the  post-Reconstruction  period  appear  to  be 
a  paradise.  This,  I  think.  Is  something  that 
some  of  the  enthusiasts  should  pay  attention 
to.  because  an  excess  of  their  particular  vir- 
tues can  breed  a  mighty  powerful  reaction. 
And  I  see  some  signs  that  this  is  already 
happening. 

The  Progress  of  a  Bad  Idea 

( By  NeU  Howe ) 

All  of  the  letters  reprinted  In  this  article 
are  authentic.  Most  of  these  were  made  avail- 
able through  the  generous  cooperation  of 
the  University  Centers  for  Rational  Alterna- 
tives. 

Direct  quotations  from  Stanley  Pottlnger 
are  taken  from  ( 1 )  a  speech  to  the  National 
Association  of  College  and  University  Attor- 
neys (Honolulu;  June  30,  1972),  and  (2)  an 
article  "The  Drive  Toward  Equality"  In 
Change  (October  1972) . 

Graduate  students,  faculty  members,  or 
anyone  else  Interested  In  the  debate  over 
campus  "affirmative  action"  programs  may 
want  to  write  to  the  University  Centers  for 
Rational  Alternatives,  110  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10018,  or  subscribe  to  their 
newsletter.  Measure.  They  can  also  Join  the 
Committee  on  Nondiscrimination  (444  Park 
Ave.  S.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016)  which  has 
been  expressly  organized  to  combat  all  forms 
of  reverse  discrimination  and  the  associated 
dislocation  of  academic  Uitegrlty. 

The  quota  system  as  It  is  now  being  Imple- 
mented at  universities — under  HEW's  euphe- 
mistic guise,  "affirmative  action" — Is  a  spec- 
tacular failure  for  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  an  awesome  tragedy  for  the  university. 
With  matchless  zeal,  affirmative  action  is  at- 
tempting to  foster  what  Is  best  for  both,  and 
in  fact  its  advocates  claim  that  the  fair 
treatment  of  minorities  and  the  well-ljelng  of 
academia  is  its  only  reason  for  existence.  But 
as  transcendental  ized  law  or  legally  enforced 
moral  crusading  is  wont  to  do,  affirmative 
action  betrays  and  finally  defeats  its  own 
purposes.  With  Its  history  of  unwisely  mixed 
idealism,  enthusiasm,  and  governmental  au- 
thority, its  effect  has  been  a  familiar  one: 
not  only  does  it  tend  to  destroy  precisely 
what  it  tries  to  protect,  but  it  totally  de- 
stroys what  It  Is  most  thoroughly  success- 
ful In  protecting. 

"Affirmative  action"  is  a  quota  system,  and 
a  quota  system  requires  .an  institution  to 
treat  an  Individual  not  on  the  bsisls  of  his 
effectiveness  or  merit,  but  on  the  t>asis  of 
any  group  characteristic,  from  race  to  age  to 
economic  background  to  the  first  letter  of 
a  last  name,  that  is  not  subject  to  individual 
choice.  Contrary  to  the  age-old  auspices  of 
"equal  opportunity"  under  which  It  was  in- 


troduced, the  net  effect  of  the  affirmative 
action  quota  system  has  been  to  popularize 
and  institutionalize  an  unprecedented  rela- 
tionship (or  lack  of  one)  between  opportu- 
nity and  reward.  Should  present  trends  con- 
tinue, future  generations  may  look  back  on 
the  affirmative  action  years,  a  most  peculiar 
aftermath  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  as 
a  period  when  our  society  began  to  discard 
"equality  of  opportunity"  for  what  David 
Bell  has  caUed  "equality  of  results"  (The 
Public  Interest,  Fall  1972) .  According  to  Bell : 
"What  Is  extraordinary  about  this  change 
Is  that,  without  public  debate,  an  entirely 
new  principle  of  rights  has  been  introduced 
into  the  policy.  In  the  nature  of  the  practice, 
the  principle  has  changed  from  discrimina- 
tion to  'representation.'  Women,  blacks,  and 
Chlcanos  now  are  to  be  employed,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right.  In  proportion  to  their  number, 
and  the  principle  of  professional  qualification 
or  individual  achievement  is  subordinated  to 
the  new  ascrlptive  principle  of  corporate 
identity." 

A  BACKGROUND 

If  the  quota  "principle"  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion seems  to  have  sprung  up  suddenly  and 
surreptitiously  among  us,  It  Is  because  the 
Ideology  of  affirmative  action  has  had  years 
to  grow  without  our  realizing  that  any  "prin- 
ciple" was  Involved.  During  the  early  sixties, 
at  the  zenith  of  the  civil  rights  movement, 
"affirmative  action"  seemed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  political  slogan.  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  coined  the  phrase  in  1961,  used  It 
as  a  vague  exhortation — to  the  effect  that 
Congress  and  the  Executive,  force  states  to 

take  "affirmative  action"  against  civil  and 

econonUc  Injustices  suffered  by  minorities. 
In  1962  and  1963,  it  found  Its  way  into  a 
number  of  honor  executive  orders,  but  its 
function  was  always  more  symbolic  than 
legal.  The  word  "affirmative"  suggested 
strength  and  moral  certitude,  "action"  sug- 
gested vigor  and  perhaps  a  touch  of  crusading 
ardor.  In  short,  the  words  were  simply  a 
rhetorical  stratagem  that  could  evoke  all  the 
grander  idealism  we  now  associate  with  the 
Kennedy  era.  In  only  one  way  did  the  early 
slogan  prefigure  the  later  "principle":  "af- 
firmative action,"  as  Kennedy  envisioned  It, 
Implied  that  the  federal  government  should, 
by  seizing  a  certain  moral  prerogative,  over- 
ride the  parochial  standards  of  slower,  less 
activist  institutions.  This  remains  a  charac- 
teristic of  affirmative  action  today. 

Early  in  the  Johnson  Administration,  the 
idea  assumed  crude  legal  shape.  Congress  be- 
gan to  give  serious  attention  to  "affirmative 
action"  legislation  when  it  was  proposed  as 
part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  As  it  was  finally 
passed  in  1964  the  Act  Included  no  mention 
of  "affirmative  action."  but  legislative  blue- 
prints under  ^hat  name  continued  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  enforcement  tactics.  Affirmative 
action,  according  to  its  advocates,  would  al- 
low overall  racial  proportions  to  be  used  as 
"lawful"  evidence,  and  thus  provide  federal 
authorities  swift  means  of  circumventing 
individual  court  cases  in  forcing  employers  to 
abandon  discrimination. 

These  proposals  were  at  least  partially 
realized.  On  September  24.  1965.  President 
Johnson  signed  Executive  Order  11246.  and 
affirmative  action,  with  its  unprecendeted 
"quota"  approach  to  fairness  In  hiring,  was 
made  effective  law  for  all  institutions  and 
corporations  receiving  federal  funds.  News- 
paper editorials  lauded  Title  VII  together 
with  affirmative  action  as  a  "law  with  a 
conscience,"  as  civil  rights  transformed  into 
"the  law  of  the  land."  To  the  movement,  the 
purpose  of  an  Ideology  had  been  realized, 
and  the  goals  of  a  crusade  had  become  en- 
forceable edict.  Yet,  despite  the  euphoria, 
the  "principle"  of  affirmative  action  had  still 
not  been  accepted.  Everyone  knew  that  a 
quota  system — no  matter  how  carefully  ad- 


ministered—<llstorted  the  Justice  of  fair  em- 
ployment at  an  individual  level.  Proponents 
Insisted  that  racial  proportions  were  only  to 
be  an  Indicator  of  possible  discrimination, 
that  individual  "equal  opportunity"  was  stlU 
their  paramount  goal,  and  that.  In  sum.  af- 
firmative action  was  only  a  particular  means 
to  a  general  end. 

Ever  since  1965,  this  distinction  between 
means  and  ends  has  been  evaporating.  Once 
specific  programs  had  been  developed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  HEW,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  contracting  Institutions  had  suc- 
cumbed, complaints  were  raised  against  the 
surprising  stringency  of  affirmative  action's 
statistical  demands.  Industries  employing 
unsklUed  or  seml-skUled  workers  were  made 
to  comply  first.  Later,  federal  authorities 
devised  means  of  including  within  their  ex- 
ecutive domain  higher-skUled  and  profes- 
sional, employees.  By  1969-1970.  university 
faculties  were  being  ordered  to  comply:  and 
It  was  here,  in  appointments  to  highly  quali- 
fied positions,  that  the  insensitive  mandate 
of  quotas  committed  Its  most  glaring  injus- 
tices. From  all  sectors  of  the  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  academic  communities  there 
soon  arose  serious  and  embittered  criticism. 

In  the  most  recent  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  HEW,  and  in  their  re- 
sponse to  such  criticism,  we  are  finally  wit- 
nessing the  emergence  of  what  Bell  has  ac- 
curately Identified  as  the  "principle"  of  af- 
flrmatlve  action  quotas.  "Affirmative  action" 

is  coming  to  be  defended  and  enforced  by 

its  executors  as  a  philosophy  In  its  own  right; 
not  so  much  as  a  means  to  an  end.  but  as 
an  end  in  Itself,  necessary  not  because  it 
best  insures  non-dlscrlminatlon  and  the 
primacy  of  merit,  but  because  It  Is  thought 
overt  discrimination  Is  the  only  way  a  so- 
ciety can  achieve  true  equality.  Formal  hom- 
age Is  still  commonly  given  to  "merit"  and 
"qualification"  and  "excellence,"  but  these 
are  becoming  bare  vestiges  of  a  bygone  era.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  it  is  because  individual 
merit  is  being  rescinded  by  group  prlvUege, 
that  the  issue  of  quotas  has  such  profound 
significance.  The  question  Is  especially  criti- 
cal for  the  future  of  the  universities,  whose 
worth  to  our  society  and  to  clvUlzatlon  has 
been  sustained — throughout  history — by  an 
almost  religious  Insistence  upon  merit,  equal 
opportunity,  and  the  very  highest  levels  of 
professional  excellence. 

WHAT    IS    ATrlHMATn'B    ACTION? 

As  they  wended  their  tortuous  path  from 
slogan  to  law.  the  words  "affirmative  action" 
attached  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  notions 
vaguely  associated  with  civU  rights.  Only 
now  have  they  assumed  a  definite,  almost 
doctrinal  shap>e.  In  general  an  affirmative 
action  program  has  come  to  mean  any  time- 
table by  which  an  Institution  modifies  its  en- 
trance procedures  and  requirements  so  that 
its  membership  will  Include  certain  predeter- 
mined proportions  (most  frequently,  equal  to 
proportions  in  the  general  population)  of 
"recognized"  racial,  ethnic,  or  sexual  cate- 
gories. Some  Institutions  (e.g.  churches  and 
schools)  may  follow  such  programs  volun- 
tarily. Institutions  which  employ  members 
are  liable  to  have  such  a  program  forc«d  on 
them  by  federal  law.  Private  busmesses, 
though  long  exempt  from  anything  but  "non- 
discrimination." lately  seem  vulnerable  to  af- 
flmiative  Action  quotas  administered  by  the 
EEOC  (viz.  the  ATitT  case:  May  1972)  under 
the  questionable  authority  of  lltle  VH  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  In  bushiesses  holding 
federal  contracts,  such  programs  are  en- 
forced by  the  Department  of  Labor's  Office  of 
Contract  Compliance  under  the  aegis  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11246.  In  universities  holding 
federal  contracts  or  grants,  where  affirmative 
action  has  had  such  extreme  and  notorious 
consequences,  they  are  enforced  by  HEW 
and  HEW's  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 
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From  a  legal  standpoint,  the  case  of  the 
university  Is  somewhat  unique  since  univer- 
sities are  not  covered  by  any  part  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Title  VI  prohibits  dls- 
crim.lnatlon  associated  with  all  government 
contracts  and  programs  except  where  em- 
ployment Is  concerned.  Title  VII  prohibits 
discrimination  among  employers  except 
where  educational  Institutions  are  con- 
cerned. Ironically,  this  may  have  allowed 
affirmative  action  quotas  to  be  wielded  more 
openly  against  the  university  than  against 
any  other  federal  contractor,  since  Title  VII 
specifically  prohibits  enforced  quotas  as  a 
means  to  eliminate  discrimination.  Profes- 
sor Paul  Seabury  (Commentary,  Correspond- 
ence, May  1972)  has  concluded  that  the 
"Executive  Orders  m  the  name  of  Affirmative 
Action  clearly  contradict  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  as  well  as  the 
Intentions  of  Its  sponsors.  Universities  are 
being  compelled  to  do  what  the  Act  forbids 
employers  to  do."  In  June  of  1972.  President 
Nixon  signed  an  amendment  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  now  includes  universities 
under  Title  VII.  But  this  has  probably  come 
too  late,  Judging  from  the  most  recent  in- 
terpretations of  Title  VII,  to  have  much 
effect  on  HEW's  policies. 

"Affirmative  Action"  as  it  Is  defined  In 
Johnson's  Executive  Order — and  this  caiuiot 
be  over-emphasized — is  essentially  and  ex- 
plicitly different  from  simple  "Non-dlscrlml- 
natlon."  The  latter  Is  defined  as  the  require- 
ment that  "no  person  may  be  denied  em- 
ployment or  related  benefits  on  the  grounds 
of  .  .  ."  etc.  But  "affirmative  action,"  accord- 
ing to  the  te<t  of  the  Order,  is  a  different 
"concept."  It  "requires  the  employer  to  do 
more  than  ensure  employment  neutrality 
with  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  and 
national  origin.  As  the  phrase  Implies,  affir- 
mative action  requires  the  employer  to  make 
additional  efforts  to  recruit,  employ,  and 
promote  qualified  members  of  groups  for- 
merly excluded,  even  If  that  exclusion  can- 
not be  traced  to  ptutlcular  discriminatory 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  (so 
that)  employment  practices  will  not  perpet- 
uate the  status  quo  ante  Indefinitely." 

Once  the  implication  of  the  italicized 
clause  Is  accepted,  that  universities  cannot 
rid  themselves  of  discrimination  because  they 
cannot  even  identify  It  ( Invisibility,  alas.  Is 
the  very  nature  of  "cultural"  and  "Institu- 
tional" discrimination),  and  once  It  is  de- 
cided that  discrimination  must  be  elimi- 
nated, then  an  external  quota  system  is  inev- 
itable. The  original  argument  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  was  that  fair  Judgment  of 
merit  will  eventually  lead  to  proportional 
representation.  Now,  the  argument  has  been 
reversed.  Premises  have  been  replaced  by 
conclusions,  means  by  ends.  The  backward 
reasoning  of  "affirmative  action"  is  that  pro- 
portional representation  will  somehow 
guarantee  fair  Judgment  of  merit.  This  rever- 
sal Is  the  sine  quo  non  of  the  affirmative 
action  "principle,"  and  means  that  the  rule 
of  group  representation  has  now  superseded 
as  a  basic.  Institutional  necessity,  the  rule  of 
mdlTldual  worth.  Late  In  1972,  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  reached  what  may  be  a  por- 
tentous decision:  It  declared  It  will  no  long- 
er consider  individual  cases  of  discrimina- 
tion (these  will  now  go  to  the  EEOC),  but 
Instead  will  concentrate  only  on  "patterns 
of  discrimination"  (I.e.,  quotas) .  Justice  qua 
Individual,  once  the  legitimate  concern  of 
civil  rights  activists.  Is  no  longer  worthy  of 
OCR's  resources.  These  it  will  now  8p>end 
diligently  to  ensure  Justice  qua  group — an 
effort,  not  many  years  ago  considered  racist. 
In  practice,  affirmative  action  programs  are 
supervised  and  enforced  by  OCR's  ten  re- 
gional offices  in  all  universities  receiving  over 
$10,000  In  federal  funds.  The  programs  are 
drawn  up  Individually  with  each  Institution 


and  are  designed  to  rectify  the  employment 
practices  of  any  academic  department  "hav- 
ing fewer  minorities  or  women  in  a  particu- 
lar Job  classification  than  would  reasonably 
be  expected  by  their  availability  (Revised 
Labor  Dept.  Order  4)."  Complete  records  of 
the  current  racial  and  sexual  composition 
of  university  employees,  both  academic  and 
non-academic,  and  sjjecific  affirmative  ac- 
tion "timetables"  and  "goals"  showing 
"planned"  and  "attained"  progress  toward 
an  "acceptable"  composition  are  complied  by 
the  university  administration  and  sent  to 
OCR.  After  reviewing  them,  OCR  can  either 
accept  or  reject  all  or  any  psurt  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  procedures  alone  have  had  their  diffi- 
culties. Many  university  departments  have 
found  It  demeaning  and  a  breach  of  Invio- 
late academic  tradition  that  an  outside  or- 
ganization should  gain  immediate  access  to 
confidential  records.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  for  months  resisted  dis- 
closing seme  of  the  information  that  OCR 
demanded.  It  relented  only  after  OCR  made 
repetitious  promises  that  such  records  would 
remain  "secret" — and  after  OCR  directly 
charged  UCB  with  "non-compliance."  State 
laws  prohibiting  employees  from  revealing  or 
recording  their  race  on  institutional  records 
(laws  once  thought  to  be  "pro-civU  rights") 
are  yet  another  obstacle  to  OCR.  Frequently, 
OCR  must  infer  racial  or  ethnic  origin  from 
related  data  (e.g.,  "Spanish  surnamed  can- 
didates"), or  require  members  of  a  depart- 
ment to  Identify  each  other's  race,  or  use 
what  It  calls  a  "visual  survey." 

The  enforcement  of  any  quota  system  Is  a 
relatively  simple  matter,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  affirrnatlve  action  Is  no  exception. 
From  the  outset,  OCR  has  a  rough  Idea  what 
■guidelines"  it  considers  "acceptable."  If  the 
written  affirmative  action  program  proposed 
by  a  university  is  not  sufficiently  extensive, 
extreme,  or  specific.  OCR  can  reject  it  again 
and  again  any  number  of  times  until  federal 
officers  are  satisfied  that  the  university  Is 
acting  in  "good  faith."  If  the  university  re- 
fuses or  Is  slow  to  comply  vrtth  its  own 
guidelines,  or  if  It  denies  access  to  Its  de- 
partmental records.  OCR  may.  after  a  formal 
hearing,  "cause  to  be  cancelled,  terminated, 
or  suspended,  any  federal  contract,  or  any 
portions  thereof  .  .  ."  Because  most  major 
universities  are  30  to  60  percent  dependent 
upon  federal  funds,  they  are  effectively  at 
OCRs  mercy. 

It  Is  of  no  use  to  argue  that  federal  con- 
tracts or  grants  may  Involve  only  one  specific 
area  of  the  university  (usually  research  in 
the  sciences) .  Executive  Order  11246  Includes 
the  proviso  that  all  employment  in  the  con- 
tractor's Institution  must  comply.  HEW's  at- 
tempts to  Justify  affirmative  action  as  a 
legitimate  prerogative  of  federal  government 
and  executive  mandate  has  led  to  a  number 
of  faux  pa3.  Elliott  Richardson,  until  re- 
cently Secretary  of  HEW.  for  Instance,  de- 
fended affirmative  action  by  claiming  that  It 
Is  government's  '"vital  Interest"  to  assure 
"the  largest  possible  pool  of  quaUfled  man- 
power for  Its  products."  This  led  Professor 
Seabury  to  respond  in  Commentary  (May 
1972) :  "Does  HEW  now  regard  universities 
as  federal  projects?  If  so.  how  far  down  the 
road  of  government  control  have  we  come?" 

OCR's  "Nrw  SPE.^K" 

The  Office  or  Civil  Rights,  like  any  bureauc- 
racy possessing  great  powers  and  question- 
able motives,  has  difficulty  explaining  clearly 
how  its  programs  work.  "Guidelines"  and 
"regulations,"  though  offered  In  great  abun- 
dance, are  &s  deliberately  vague  and  enig- 
matic as  the  smoke  and  fire  of  a  mysterious 
oracle.  Contradictions  are  replaced  by  con- 
fusion. "Affirmative  action,"  according  to 
OCR,  Is  an  "agreement  between  the  Office 
for   Civil    Rights   and    the    university"    that 


departments  shall  "make  an  effort"  in  "sin- 
cere and  good  faith"  to  fulfill  certain 
"goals"  with  respect  to  minority  employment 
For  the  sake  of  clarity  alone,  the  smoke 
ought  to  be  cleared  from  such  Innocuous 
phraseology. 

First,  for  the  words  "agreement  be- 
tween" ought  to  be  substituted  the  words 
"command  by"  OCR.  It  is  ludicrous  to  call 
the  result  of  arbitration  between  two  insti- 
tutions, one  of  whom  Is  Invulnerable  and 
carries  life  or  death  pvmltlve  power  over 
the  other,  an  "agreement."  With  the  Su- 
preme Court  unwilling  to  rule  on  the  mat- 
ter and  the  most  vocal  university  groups 
siding  with  OCR,  university  administrators 
can  hardly  regard  their  own  compliance  as 
voluntary.  When  OCR  resorts  to  threats,  uni- 
versities genuinely  fear  for  their  own  sur- 
vival, for  behind  such  threats  are  hair- 
trigger  methods  of  sanction:  after  a  thirty- 
day  notice  and  without  any  specific  charge 
of  discrimination.  HEW  may  begin  proce- 
dures for  suspension  of  funds.  P»rotestlng 
these  arbitrary  enforcement  tactics.  William 
J.  McGlll,  president  of  Columbia  University, 
claims  that  OCR  Is  disregarding  established 
precedents  of  labor  regiUatlon:  "One  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  American  law  has 
been  construction  of  the  rules  of  orderly 
conflict  between  management  and  labor,  em- 
bodied In  our  new  classical  concepts  of  labor 
law.  We  do  not  now  have  such  formal  pro- 
cedures."  (Life,  Oct.  8,  1971) 

Second,  the  words  'make  an  effort"  In  "sin- 
cere and  good  faith""  ought  to  be  deleted 
entirely.  HEW's  Office  for  Civil  Rights  re- 
peatedly emphasizes  that  a  "good  faith  effort"" 
Is  all  that  Is  necessary  for  university  com- 
pliance (quite  rightly,  since  qualified  minor- 
ity applicants  may  not  be  available  in  every 
Instance),  but  just  as  emphatically  OCR  In- 
sists that  "the  best  evidence  of  good  faith  is 
a  good  result.'"  Stanley  Pottlnger,  Director  of 
OCR,  offers  the  following  ambiguous  observa- 
tion: "Good  faith  efforts  remain  the  standard 
of  compliance  set  by  the  Executive  Order; 
goals  remain  as  a  barometer  of  good  faith 
performance.  .  .""  In  practice,  some  large 
universities  (e.g.,  The  City  University  of  New 
York  and  New  Mexico  State  University)  have 
been  threatened  with  termination  of  funds 
even  though  they  proved  that  they  had  done 
everything  In  their  power  to  comply,  and  that 
OCR's  hazy  "guidelines"  were  at  fault. 

But  what  Is  more  Important,  statements 
such  as  Pottlnger's  reveal  either  an  appalling 
Ignorance  or  a  zealot's  interpretation  of  the 
function  of  legal  sanction.  In  theory  and  in 
ordinary  practice,  the  ptirpose  of  law  Is  to 
proscribe,  regulate,  and  Influence  definable 
acts  and  tangible  procedures.  Pottlnger  18 
singularly  Intent  on  putting  law  to  a  quite 
different  task:  to  inspiring  attitu^s  of  "good 
faith."  Indeed,  Pottlnger  seems  surprised  and 
embarrassed  when  asked  to  examine  only  the 
substantive  effects  of  his  office's  "guidelines." 
In  a  June,  1972  speech,  he  declared:  "I  am 
convinced  .  .  .  that  the  spectre  of  lost  auton- 
omy and  diminished  quality  among  faculties 
is  one  which  obscures  the  real  objective  of 
the  law  against  discrimination."  A  law"8  con- 
sequences, he  Implies,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  "obscure"  the  Intentions  of  its  maker. 
If — as  some  claim — OCR  is  attempting  to 
bring  about  a  "New  Reformation"  in  civil 
rights,  then  Pottlnger  has  encountered  an  old 
Calvlnlst  dilemma:  how  to  keep  an  absolute 
insistence  on  "good  faith"  without  "good 
works"  from  degenerating  into  oppressive  de- 
mands for  "good  works""  with  no  real  need  for 
"good  faith."' 

Third,  "goals"  or  "guidelines"  are  only  con- 
fusing synonyms  for  numerical  quotas,  and 
no  one — either  Inside  or  outside  HEW — has 
yet  offered  a  reasonable  explanation  how  a 
"goal"  differs  from  a  "quota."  Professor  Sid- 
ney Hock  of  the  University  Centers  for  Ra- 
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tlonal  Alternatives  has  asked  HEW  the  sim- 
plest of  rhetorical  questions:  "What  Is  the 
cognitive  difference  between  saying  (1)  'Tou 
are  to  aim  at  a  quota  of  20  percent  redheads 
for  your  staff  within  two  years.'  and  (2)  'You 
are  to  set  as  your  goal  recruitment  of  20 
percent  redheads  for  your  staff  within  two 
years'?"  HEW's  answer:  "quotas"  must  be 
filled  without  fall,  while  "goals"  are  only  an 
"indication  of  good  faith" — again,  law  Is 
thrown  back  Into  the  phantasmlc  realm  of 
spiritual  purity.  As  the  bureaucracy  sees  It, 
goals  are  "reasonable"  and  "produce  results," 
while  quotas  are  "rigid,"  "exclusive,"  and 
"compel"  employers  to  make  unwise  deci- 
sions. Prom  such  loaded  language  we  can 
Infer  only  one,  very  simple  distinction: 
"goals"  are  quotas  that  HEW  happens  to 
approve  and  support.  Professor  Hook  has 
concluded  that  the  supposed  clarification  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  "semantic  evasion." 
Stanley  Pottlnger  resolutely  affirms  that  the 
difference  Is  not  a  matter  of  semantics.  This, 
m  sum,  has  been  OCR's  most  positive  state- 
ment on  the  Issue. 

But  the  reasoning  ought  to  be  set  straight. 
OCR,  obviously,  cannot  claim  to  represent 
the  conscience  or  the  Inner  wishes  of  the 
university.  It  Is  an  outside,  regulatory  Insti- 
tution. Thus,  good  faith  or  bad  faith,  if  the 
university  Is  coerced  into  compliance,  "goals" 
are  quotas;  If  the  uiiiverslty  Is  not  coerced 
in  any  way,  "goals"  are  not  even  goals.  They 
are  nothing  at  all.  OCR  has  chosen  the  path 
of  coercion.  In  part  to  justify  its  own  exist- 
ence as  an  office  that  is  "doing  something" 
about  civil  rights,  and  to  satisfy  some  groups 
(e.g.  The  Women"s  Equity  Action  League) 
who  have  already  criticized  the  effectiveness 
of  OCR  because  it  has  not  to  date  terminated 
a  university  contract.  On  the  other  hand. 
OCR  desperately  wants  people  to  understand 
that  Its  role  Is  to  persuade  universities  to 
do  what  Is  right  (by  enlightening  them  with 
"guidelines""  and  "goals'"),  rather  than  to  re- 
quire rigid  compliance  (by  enforcing 
quotas).  The  result  Is  peculiar.  OCR  some- 
times tries  to  convince,  and  sometimes  makes 
outright  threats,  but  It  dreads  the  prospect 
of  giving  a  simple  order,  of  stating  honestly 
what  It  In  truth  demands.  President  Spenser 
of  Davidson  College,  after  reams  of  exasper- 
ating correspondence  with  OCR,  found  he 
could  never  determine  precisely  what  his 
local  office  wanted  or  under  what  authority 
it  acted.  He  finally  wrote: 

"If  your  'request'  Is  in  reality  an  order.  I 
would  appreciate  your  stating  this  In  clear 
and  unequivocal  terms.  If  Davidson  College 
Is  being  ordered  to  report  to  you,  I  would  also 
appreciate  your  citing  to  me  that  .  .  .  law 
which  gives  HEW  the  authority  to  Issue  or- 
ders to  any  college  .  .  ."  And  In  stUl  later 
correspondence:  "Your  letter  does  not  re- 
spond to  this  essential  question.  Are  you  or 
are  you  not  ordering  Davidson  College  to  sub- 
mit the  .  .  .  report  .  .  .?  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  state  the  question  more  clearly  or  di- 
rectly." Reading  the  fxiU  text  of  this  cor- 
respKjndence.  one  suspects  that  OCR.  more 
Interested  In  repentance  than  compliance, 
would  almost  prefer  the  manifest  guilt  of  an 
obstreperous  refusal  to  a  dispassionate  wlll- 
Ingness-to-obey-if-ordered.  President  Spen- 
ser. Incidentally,  has  yet  to  receive  another 
answer. 

THE  IDEAL  QUOTA 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  never  Itself  pro- 
poses standards  for  university  hiring:  It 
simply  accepts  or  rejects  whatever  programs 
are  offered  by  campus  administrations.  There 
are  very  good  reasons  why  HEW  follows  such 
a  policy.  It  absolves  OCR  of  guilt,  and  rests 
the  responsibility  for  quotas  on  university 
policy  rather  than  on  OCR's  Interpretation 
of  federal  law.  OCR  does  not  dare  Issue  spe- 
cific figures  and  face  unified  resistance 
among  universities.  It  Is  easier  to  couch  its 


directives  In  vague  and  indeterminate  lan- 
guage, and  then  watch  the  radical,  liberal, 
and  conservative  members  of  each  campus 
fight  It  out  among  themselves.  Whenever  It 
appears  to  OCR  that  the  wrong  side  has  won 
at  the  university  level,  it  can  always  use  its 
power  of  veto. 

For  this  reason,  it  Is  difficult  to  know  Just 
what  HEW  considers  "reasonable"  when  it 
Insists  that  universities  hire  as  many  mi- 
norities as  "would  reasonably  be  expected  by 
their  availability."  Each  regional  OCR  office 
has  Its  own  fiuctuating  whims  and  fancies. 
Moreover,  campuses  with  particularly  radical 
faculties  frequently  go  beyond  anything  OCR 
might  require.  Only  from  their  record  of  re- 
jections can  we  extrapolate  the  operational 
principles  toward  which  OCR  is  headed. 

The  most  extreme  and  far-reaching  of 
these  principles  Is  the  following  requirement : 
that  the  proportions  of  racial  and  sexual 
categories  of  faculty  members  to  the  faculty 
as  a  whole  be  mode  identical — eventually — 
to  the  proportions  of  racial  and  sexual  cate- 
gories in  the  population  as  a  whole.  Now,  the 
speed  with  which  HEW  Is  forcing  universities 
to  realize  this  final  "proportion-to-popula- 
tion" rule  varies  from  campus  to  campus. 
Ultimatums  are  not,  as  yet,  being  issued. 
But  there  are  exceptions,  and  in  the  West, 
regional  OCR  pressure  seems  particularly  in- 
tense. Late  in  1971,  San  Francisco  State 
College,  responding — at  least  In  part — to 
OCR's  persuasion,  called  for  "an  employee 
balance  which  In  ethnic  and  male /female 
groups,  approximates  that  of  the  general 
population  of  the  Bay  Area  from  which  we 
recruit."  Sacramento  State  recently  sent  out 
letters  which  read:  "Sacramento  State  Col- 
lege is  ciirrently  engaged  In  an  Affirmative 
Action  Program,  the  goal  of  which  is  to  re- 
cruit, hire,  and  promote  ethnic  and  women 
candidates  imtil  they  comprise  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  faculty  as  they  do  of  the  gen- 
eral population." 

More  frequently,  regional  OCR  offices  are 
constrained  to  soften  their  approach.  The 
"proportlon-to-populatlon"  rule  still  applies 
to  racial  minorities,  but  for  women,  they  will 
allow  a  principle  somewhat  less  extreme: 
that  the  proportion  of  women  faculty  m,em- 
bers  to  the  entire  faculty  be  identical  to  the 
proportion  of  women  applicants  to  applicants 
of  both  sexes.  The  rationale  for  this  divergent 
standard  seems  to  be  based  on  practical  con- 
siderations alone.  Even  some  OCR  offices 
evidently  thought  It  unfeasible  to  demand 
an  across-the-board  female  plurality  of  fac- 
ulty members — in  toto  and  in  each  depart- 
ment— since  women  do  in  fact  slightly  out- 
number men  In  the  population  at  large.  The 
"proportlon-to-appllcant"  rule,  because  it  Is 
less  extreme,  is  all  the  more  strictly  enforced, 
and  many  universities  are  being  held  in  a 
quasi-probationary  status  until  they  accept 
It.  The  University  of  Michigan,  for  example, 
whose  proposed  affirmative  action  programs 
were  repeatedly  rejected  throughout  1971  for 
Indefinite  and  Inadequate  "numerical  goals 
and  timetables,"  was  told  by  the  local  OCR 
office  that  it  must  "achieve  a  ratio  of  female 
employment  at  least  equivalent  to  their  abil- 
ity as  evidenced  by  applications  for  employ- 
ment"— that  Is,  to  the  number  of  female  ap- 
plicants. A  timetable  for  this  "achievement' 
was  required  Immediately. 

There  are  endless  variations  In  OCR's 
standards.  A  department  of  one  mldwestem 
tmlverslty  was  recently  charged  with  discrim- 
ination In  its  Ph.  D.  program  simply  because 
only  one  minority  student  enrolled  out  of 
over  100  applicants.  Although  nineteen 
minority  students  had  actually  been  offered 
positions.  OCR  never  mentioned  that  fact  In 
its  report.  In  March  1971,  a  similar  charge  was 
levelled  against  the  University  of  Oregon  on 
similar  grounds:  that  only  one  minority  can- 
didate enrolled  out  of  several  minority  appli- 


cants. Faculty  hiring  at  Brown  University 
offers  still  another  innovative  interpretation 
of  "good  faith"  employment  practices.  Brown 
administrators,  after  having  their  first  pro- 
gram rejected,  proposed  in  December  1970  to 
make  the  proportions  of  minorities  in  their 
faculty  the  same  as  the  proportions  of  "avail- 
able members  of  such  groups  in  the  labor 
forces."  OCR  accepted  this  plan,  and  a  new 
rule — "proportion -to-labor  force" — might 
have  been  born,  had  not  OCR's  regloi^al  office 
changed  its  mind  one  year  later  when  It 
claimed  that  Brown's  dlscrtmlnatbi^r  proji 
lem  was  too  "deep"  for  such  a  plan  to~"w<Ji-k. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    MESIT 


WhUe  officials  at  OCR  are  poring  over 
columns  of  statistics  and  debating  among 
themselves — presumably — which  group  quo-  \ 
tas  shall  best  ensure  group  Jvistlce,  chair-  ■ 
men  of  university  departments  are  facing  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  trying  to  comply  wlfS 
their  campus'  racial  and  sexual  timetables 
whUe  maintaining  the  academic  quality  of 
their  departments.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
want  to  avoid  endangering  the  financial 
status  of  the  university  and  Incurring  the 
wrath  of  the  more  radical  students,  adminis- 
trators, and  faculty  members.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  feel  an  obligation  to  award  can- 
didates solely  on  the  basis  of  merit.  The  Ideal 
solution,  of  course.  Is  to  find  enough  can- 
didates who  are  both  women  or  "minority 
group  persons"  and  who  are  well-qualified 
lor  at  least  not  utterly  unqualified).  Not 
surprisingly,  this  Is  a  solution  that  academic 
departments  are  now  spending  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  pursuing.  One  of  OCR's 
adamant  demands  Is  that  departments  make 
"vigorous  and  systematic  efforts  to  locate  and 
encourage  the  candidacy  of  qualified  women 
and  minorities."  Such  a  domand  was  never 
necessary.  Departmental  chairman  know  very 
well  this  Is  the  only  way  they  can  successfully 
survive  the  "system." 

The  resulting  academic  recruitment  poli- 
cies must  be  puzzling  to  candidates  of  any 
race  or  sex  who  have  grown  up  with  old- 
fashioned  notions  about  civil  rights  and 
academic  liberalism. 

Letters  on  campus  bulletin  boards  now 
read: 

"The  Department  of  Philosophy  *at  the 
University  of  Washington  is  seeking  qualified 
women  and  minority  candidates  for  faculty 
positions  at  all  levels  beginning  Fall  Quar- 
ter 1973  .  .  ." 

"We  desire  to  appoint  a  Black  or  Chicano, 
preferably  female  . . ." 

"Preference  will  be  given  to  women  and 
minority  group  candidates  in  filing  this  posi- 
tion If  candidates  of  equal  quality  are  iden- 
tified." 

"Dear  Sir:  The  Department  of  Economics 
at  Chlco  State  is  now  Just  entering  the  Job 
market  actively  to  recruit  economists  lor 
the  next  academic  year  .  .  .  Chlco  State  Col- 
lege is  also  an  affirmative  action  Institution 
with  respect  to  both  American  minority 
groups  and  women.  Our  doctoral  require- 
ments for  faculty  will  be  waived  for  candi- 
dates who  qualify  under  the  affirmative 
action  criteria." 

Letters  between  departments  now  re.-id : 

"Dear  Colleague:  Claremont  Men's  College 
has  a  vacancy  in  its  .  .  .  Department  as  a  re- 
sult of  retirement.  We  desire  to  appoint  a 
black  or  Chicano.  preferably  female  .  .  ." 

"I  should  very  mvich  appreciate  It  If  you 
could  Indicate  which  of  your  1972  candidates 
are  either  Negro  or  Mexican  American." 

"Dear  .  .  .:  We  are  looking  for  female  .  .  . 
and  members  of  minority  groups  As  you 
know.  Northwestern  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
universities  Is  under  some  pressure  ...  to 
hire  women,  Chlc.'\nos,  etc.  .  .  .'" 

"Tour  prompt  response  to  my  letter  of 
May  12  with  four  candidates,  all  of  whom 
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.seem  quallfled  for  ovir  vacancy.  Is  greatly 
appreciated.  Since  there  Is  no  Indication  that 
any  ot  them  belong  to  one  of  the  minority 
groups  listed,  I  will  be  unable  to  contact 
them  .  . ." 

"I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  drawing 
to  my  attention  your  Ph.D.  stadents  who  are 
In  those  categories  . .  ." 

With  every  university  tr>-ing  to  fulfill  Its 
quota,  the  current  comfjetition  between  aca- 
demic departments  for  minority  or  women 
candidates  has  reached  a  fever  pitch  of  in- 
tensity According  to  the  simple  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  departments  must  now  ctler 
a  significantly  higher  salary  to  a  minority 
candidate  than  to  a  similarly  qualified  non- 
ralnorlty  candidate — if  they  want  to  V.eep 
him  (or  her) .  In  most  instances,  departments 
consider  this  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  quota  dilemma.  Contran."  to  OCR's 
charges  that  black  candidates  are  being  de- 
nied placement  due  to  discrimination,  the 
situation  has  now  grown  so  lopsided  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  AAUP  Bulletin  (March  1972), 
'Harvard  and  comparable  Institutions  have 
been  warned  against  raiding  blaclc  colleges." 

■Good  works"  are  the  only  reliable  measure 
of  'good  faith,"  and  fulfilled  quotas  are  the 
only  certain  means  of  satisfying  OCR's  de- 
mands. If  a  department  cannot  fulfill  Its 
quota  with  what  It  feels  are  qualified  candi- 
dates, pleas  to  the  university  and  to  OCR 
that  It  has  made  superhuman  efforts  to  re- 
cruit such  candidates  will  rarely  be  of  much 
avail.  At  this  stage,  a  new  category  Is  pulled 
out  of  OCR's  cryptic  lexicon;  the  category 
of  the  "quallfiable  "  candidate.  "Quallflable" 
Is  a  word  OCR  uses  repeatedly  in  Its  corre- 
spondence with  universities.  Quite  simply,  It 
describes  a  group  of  candidates  whom  the 
department  does  not  presently  regard  as 
quallfled.  but  w^io  had  better  be  qualified 
soon  If  the  department  wants  to  prove  It  is 
"serious"  about  affirmative  action.  And  once 
'quallflable"  candidates  perforce  become 
quallfled."  OCR  pulls  another  deft,  syntacti- 
cal maneuver  by  gracelessly  demanding  that 
all  departments  "hire  and  promote  qualified 
women  and  minorities."  The  language  of  this 
order  particularly  distresses  departmental 
chairmen  who  know  thai  to  survive 
and  excel  departments  must  look  for  some- 
thing quite  different  namely  the  most  quall- 
flled  candidate  of  any  race  or  sex.  But  "most" 
or  "best"  are  adverbs  rarely  used  by  OCR 
m  conjunction  with  "quallfled."  and  even 
■  qualified""  Itself  has  a  habit  of  slipping  away 
from  the  words  ""minorities  and  women." 

"Qualification,"  as  interpreted  by  the  uni- 
versities la  an  obstacle  that  OCR  Is  trying 
to  remove  from  the  path  of  affirmative  action. 
OCR  has  ruled,  for  Instance,  that  unless  the 
department  can  prove  that  the  quallflcatlon 
Is  necessary,  any  qualification  "which  tends 
to  discriminate  according  to  race  and  sex" 
must  be.  eliminated.  Since  almost  any  quali- 
fying test  that  la  given  to  different  cate- 
gories of  the  general  population  (categories 
based  not  only  on  sex  or  race,  but  on  eco- 
nomic or  educational  backgrounds,  or 
physical  height  or  weight,  or  geographic 
location,  or  what  have  you)  will  yield  results 
that  are — to  some  degree — unequal,  the 
very  principle  behind  OCR's  ruling  has  effec- 
tively Jeopardized  any  means  of  Judging 
merit.  In  practice,  the  department  la  guilty 
until  proven  Innocent;  a  quallflcatlon  Is 
assumed  to  be  prejudicial  until  proven  valid 
and  necessary.  And  proving  the  validity  of  a 
departmental  requirement — to  an  OCR 
oSBclal  who  often  knows  nothing  about 
scholarship  or  research  In  the  field — can 
be  a  difficult  task.  When  the  chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Department  of  Religious  Studies 
at  one  Ivy  League  University  tried  to  explain 
to  OCR  representatives  that  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  was  a  standard  prere- 
quisite   for    candidacy,    he    was    told,    with 


characteristic  bluntness:  "then  end  these 
old  fashioned  programs  that  require  irre- 
levant languages!"" 

By  means  of  a  similar  ploy,  OCR  has 
ruled  that  women  or  minority  candidates 
must  always  be  chosen  over  a  man  or  non- 
mlnorlty  candidate  with  "equal"  qualifica- 
tions. Again,  this  rests  the  onus  of  guilt  and 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  department  if, 
in  choosing  between  two  candidates  of  proxi- 
mate quality,  It  happens  to  choose  the 
"wrong"  way.  Upon  Investigation.  OCR  must 
be  substantively  convinced  that  the  non- 
minority  candidate  la  indeed  superior  by  a 
sizable  margin. 

Yet  what  must  be  considered  OCR's  most 
ingenious  and  extreme  tactic  to  date,  though 
now  it  is  no  longer  used.  wa,s  an  interpreta- 
tion of  a  Labor  Department  order  which  re- 
quired "universities  to  reject  male  and  non- 
minority  applicants  who  might  have  better 
credentials  than  female  and  minority  ap- 
plicants so  long  as  the  latter  have  qualifi- 
cations better  than  the  least  quallfled  per- 
son presently  employed  by  a  department." 
No  order  could  have  been  better  worded  to 
ensure  everlasting  mediocrity.  What  it  means 
Is  that  the  department — if  It  has  Just  one 
professor  far  less  competent  than  the  rest — 
must  hire  only  women  or  minority  candi- 
dates until  there  is  none  available  who  is 
better  quallfled  than  that  one.  least  com- 
mon denominator.  Since  most  departments 
have  one  or  two  such  professors,  often  hired 
decades  ago  when  the  campus  was  small 
and  money  was  short,  academic  senates  pro- 
tested furiously  when  this  order  was  actually 
presented  to  ten  universities.  After  Con- 
gressman Gerald  Ford  began  publicly  in- 
vestigating the  complaints,  the  order  was 
rescinded— despite  the  reluctance  of  the 
OCR  hierarchy. 

OCR.  of  course,  never  wants  it  to  appear 
that  its  policies  are  degrading  "academic  ex- 
cellence" or  violating  the  principles  of  merit 
or  qualifications.  They  simply  want  to  dis- 
tort and  reorient  these  principles  so  that 
universities  can  legitimately  accomplish  the 
goals  of  affirmative  action.  If  possible,  they 
will  leave  the  Ideology  of  merit  Intact.  But  If 
worst  comes  to  worst,  OCR  Is  fully  prepared 
to  pressure  the  university  to  adopt  not  only 
a  final,  ideal  goal  (e.g.  "proportlon-to-popu- 
latlon"  which  is  met  by  means  of  a  "time- 
table"), but  specific  and  Immediately 
applicable  methods  for  reaching  It.  Thus,  re- 
sponding to  OCR  pressure.  Northwestern 
tersely  declared  late  In  1971  that  it  will  "re- 
place all  appointments  to  the  faculty  .  .  . 
at  a  rate  of  25  percent  women  and  racial 
minorities."  The  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany  recently  announced  ""a  policy 
of  one-to-one  hiring  of  minorities  affecting 
all  the  administrative  staff."'  Variations  of 
this  idea  of  immediate  quotas  are  now  being 
adopted  by  an  increasing  number  of  univer- 
sities. Pottinger  has  tried  to  deny  OCR's  re- 
sponsibility for  the  most  extreme  cases,  but 
in  an  unusually  equivocal  manner:  "while 
HEW  does  not  endorse  quotas.  I  feel  that 
HEW  has  no  responsibility  to  object  if  quotas 
are  used  by  universities  on  their  own  initia- 
tive." 

Inevitably,  letters  sent  from  universities 
to  male,  non-mlnorlty  candidates  have  come 
to  Include,  as  a  matter  of  course,  some  rather 
awkward  phraseology: 

"Dear  Mr.  Pittman  .  .  .  This  disapproval 
in  no  way  reflects  upon  your  professional 
preparation  or  specific  background.  .  .  .  The 
basis  for  disapproval  was  primarily  that  the 
position  .  .  .  requires  certain  qualifications 
regarding  the  overall  profile  of  the  institu- 
tion. .  .  ." 

"Dear  Mr.  Larscham  ...  I  have  examined 
your  dossier.  It  is  very  impressive  Indeed,  and 
I  wish  I  could  invite  you  to  come  for  an  in- 
terview. At  present,  however,  the  department 


is  concentrating  on   the  appointment  of  a 
woman.  .  .  ." 

"Dear  Mr.  —  ...  all  unfilled  positions  in 
the  university  must  be  filled  by  females  or 
blatcks.  Since  I  have  no  information  regarding 
your  racial  identification,  it  will  only  be  pos- 
sible to  contact  you  for  a  position  In  the 
event  you  are  black." 

SINFtJI.    MORTALS 

Back  in  1964,  In  the  flurry  of  Senate  de- 
bate over  "ntle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Senator  Smathers  of  Florida  at  one  point 
argued  that  federal  legislation  was  not  the 
correct  approach,  that  employers  should  be 
allowed  to  end  discrimination  on  their  own. 
Senator  Humphrey,  choosing  his  words  care- 
fully, responded:  "how  right  the  senator  Is 
.  .  .  But  the  trouble  Is  that  these  idealistic 
pleadings  are  not  followed  by  some  sinful 
mortals.  There  are  some  who  do  not  hire 
solely  on  the  basis  of  ability.  Doors  are  closed; 
positions  are  closed;  unions  are  closed  to 
people  of  color.  That  situation  does  not  help 
America."  Such  language,  of  course,  was  typi- 
cal of  the  "civil  rights"  esprit  of  the  early 
sixties.  But  Humphrey's  version  is  of  par- 
ticular Interest  because  It  expresses  what 
was  and  stlU  is  a  vital  animus  within  the  civil 
rights  movement;  a  desire  to  uplift  man  and 
to  presume  an  "idealistic"  insight  Into  hla 
prejudices.  On  behalf  of  a  reasonable  princi- 
ple, this  crusading,  the  blending  of  morality 
and  politics  can  be  a  boon  for  all  of  us.  After 
all,  we  deserve  to  be  chastised  for  "sinful" 
wrongdoings;  we  often  cry  out  for  a  slogan 
or  a  law  that  wUl  force  owe  neighbors  to  be- 
have in  accord  with  widely  accepted  ideals. 
But  on  behalf  of  an  unreasonable  principle, 
the  whole  effort  has  tragic  consequences.  No 
matter  how  thickly  they  are  cushioned  by 
platitudes  of  goodwill,  "idealistic  pleadings." 
given  the  force  of  law.  can  turn  Into  genuine 
repression — when  no  other  consideration 
seems  "Idealistic"  enough  to  refute  them. 
And  If,  as  Senator  Humphrey  suggests,  we 
are  really  dealing  with  "sinful  mortals,"  w^ell, 
who  Is  to  say  what  methods  are  too  extreme 
to  alleviate  their  sorrowful  condition? 

The  difference  between  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  the  early  sixties  and  the  move- 
ment of  today  is  not  that  one  is  any  more  or 
less  a  moral  crusade  than  the  other.  The  dif- 
ference Is  simply  this:  the  movement  of  yes- 
teryear worked  for  the  reasonable  principle 
of  "non-discrimination,"  while  the  vanguard 
of  today's  movement  works  for  the  unreason- 
able and  now  discriminatory  principle  of  the 
"aflinnative  action"  quota.  The  goal  of  the 
former  is  (or  was)  a  compromise  between 
the  ideal  of  equality  and  the  Inherent  In- 
equality of  society's  demands,  rewards,  ac- 
quired responsibilities,  and  required  capabili- 
ties. The  goal  of  the  latter  Is  a  self-defeating 
triumph  of  morality  over  politics,  a  trltunpb 
which  tramples  rudely  over  any  competing 
Ideal  and  can  Itself  ensure  only  the  most  un- 
Ideal,  delusory,  and  superficial  sort  of  equal- 
ity, the  numerical  "equality  of  result."  "Non- 
dlacrimlnatlon,"  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  once  the  slogan  of  a 
host  of  admirable  legislators  and  civil  rights 
groups,  is  a  reasonable  principle  because  Its 
approach  Is  flexible  in  practice;  because  It 
recognizes  that  "equal  opportunity"  as  a  con- 
cept only  has  meaning  when  applied  to  par- 
ticular cases  of  employment:  because  It 
respects  other  legitimate.  Institutional  prin- 
ciples— excellence,  efficiency,  profit,  to  name 
a  few;  and  because  it  need  not  breach  the 
autonomous  standards  of  decentralized,  In- 
dependent professions.  Affirmative  action 
quotas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by  nature  In- 
flexible. They  can  only  Interpret  "equal  op- 
portunity" In  terms  of  numerical  results 
which  render  the  very  idea  of  "opportunity" 
meaningless;  they  abridge,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  enforced,  any  other  governing  prln- 
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clple  of  participation;  and.  If  they  are  cen- 
trally administered  (which  they  must  be  If 
the  quotas  are  not  to  contradict  each  other) , 
they  necessarily  centralize  professional 
standards. 

It  is  a  common  tendency  among  reformers 
to  judge  progress  toward  an  Ideal  by  what 
they  envision  will  be  the  most  tangible  re- 
sults of  such  progress.  This  tendency,  along 
with  the  disappointment,  cynicism,  and  frus- 
tration It  engenders,  was  the  precursor  of 
the  affirmative  action  principle.  Through- 
out the  sixties,  especially  after  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  it  became  obvious  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  rights  movement  that  full 
minority  participation  in  ail  areas  of  society 
could  not  be  brought  about  as  soon  as  they 
bad  hoped.  Simple  "non-dlscrlmlnation" 
still  did  not  mean  that  Just  as  many  mi- 
norities as  non -minorities  could  legitimately 
participate  in  every  institution.  "Equal  op- 
portunity,'" now  enforced  by  law,  still  did  not 
guarantee  ""equal  results" — which  seem  to 
have  been,  among  some  reformers,  the  en- 
visioned Ideal.  The  cultural  barriers  to  in- 
stant participation  were  more  insurmount- 
able, more  complicated,  more  instrinslcally 
bound  up  with  other,  fundamental  societal 
values  than  had  once  been  imagined.  Ad- 
vocates of  civil  rights  could  see  that  the  diffi- 
cult but  equitable  progress  of  racial  "neu- 
trality" would  reach  complete  fruition  not 
In  months  or  years,  but  perhaps  in  decades. 
Some  grew  wiser,  trimmed  their  expectations, 
and  accepted  the  Inevitable  Inertia  of  cul- 
tural change.  Others  grew  desperate,  and 
transformed  earlier  civil  rights'  rhetoric  Into 
iron-clad  principles  that  promised — above  all 
else — Inunediate  results. 

Thus,  "affirmative  action"  was  born.  Inso- 
far as  it  contradicts  any  traditional  or  com- 
mon-sense grounds  for  institutional  partic- 
ipation, it  is  a  mysterious  principle.  Indeed, 
to  the  uninitiated,  it  Is  esoteric.  "Good  faith" 
proof  of  adherence  and  of  belief  can  only 
be  within  you,  for,  as  Pottinger  gently  re- 
minds us,  "affirmative  action  .  .  .  has  a  spirit 
as  well  as  a  letter."  Insofar  as  it  utterly  re- 
jects the  values  and  procedures  of  society 
at  large,  it  is  an  elitist  and  uncompromising 
principle.  No  piece  of  HEW  literature,  no 
advocate  of  affirmative  action  can  refrain 
from  emphasizing  how  this  law  will  set  an 
example  for  the  less  enlightened,  or  how  It 
is  an  improvement  on  mere  deliberation  and 
older  (i.e.  racist)  standards,  because  this 
law  demands  "action.""  Again,  Pottinger  says 
It  best:  "Clearly,  when  the  issue  comes  close 
to  home,  the  academic  community's  response 
should  not  be  to  refuse  to  participate,  or 
even  to  ask  whether  it  should  participate. 
The  response  must  be  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity to  translate  advocacy  into  results  with 
a  vigor  and  commitment  that  will  lead  the 
community  at  large." 

The  American  universities,  OCR's  affirma- 
tive action  program  is  an  overt  attempt  to 
reshape  the  internal  standards  of  excellence 
that  have  sustained  and  nourished  the  aca- 
demic community  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  It  Is  a  hasty,  fervent  thoughtless  at- 
tempt, brimming  with  tragic  consequences. 
'".Academic  excellence,"  In  spite  of  OCR's 
protestations,  means  exactly  what  It  says: 
"excellence"  as  It  Is  Interpreted  by  the 
"academic"  Institution.  To  the  extent  that 
OCR  Is  effective — for  better  or  for  worse — 
this  Ideal  will  necessarily  lose  its  age-old 
authority.  What  Is  taking  Its  place?  Among 
the  less  rp.dical  advocates  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion, who  are  convinced  that  subjective, 
"clubhouse."  "old  boy"'  recruitment  policies 
are  responsible  for  departmental  discrimi- 
nation, the  answer  appears  to  be  less  per- 
sonal, and  more  uniform,  strictly  credential- 
based  evaluation  procedures.  The  advantages 
of  this  change,  that  such  standards  are  free 
from   individual    bias   and   easily    weighted. 


if  need  be,  in  a  minority's  favor,  seem  to 
outweigh  the  disadvantages:  that  such 
standards  inevitably  vitiate  the  very  highest 
levels  and  less  quantifiable  modes  of  achieve- 
ment. Among  the  more  radical  advocates, 
nothing  really  need  replace  ""academic  ex- 
cellence." An  Increasingly  popular  Justifica- 
tion of  affirmative  action,  popular  among 
those  who  tend  to  regard  all  standards — 
academic  or  otherwise — as  culturally  relative 
favors  "proportion-to-i)opulatlon"  quotas 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  are  at 
least  as  fair  sis  any  other  method.  When  In 
doubt — so  run  the  empty-headed  strains  of 
this  line  of  reasoning — be  democratic!  To 
be  sure,  the  long  term  effects  of  affirmative 
action  In  the  university  are  Intimately  tied 
up  with  other  current  attempts  to  reform 
the  philosophy  and  practice  education. 

For  the  civil  rights  movement,  affirmative 
action  Is  a  more  conspicuous  failure.  "S'-pa- 
rate  but  equal,"  the  discriminatory  standard 
of  the  Jim  Crow  era,  has  at  last  found  its  cul- 
tural descendent  in  the  "equal  and  opposite" 
discrimination  of  HEW.  Due  largely  to  the 
principle  of  affirmative  action,  the  arguments 
of  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago  that  participation 
should  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color,  now 
are  derelict  and  abandoned,  "objectivity"  and 
"neutrality"   In   employment  are   considered 
naive,  and  the  old  bogeys — double  or  triple 
standards,   quotas,  racial   inventories,  etc. — 
are  gaining  a  new  respectability.  It  is  an  omi- 
nous reversal  of  an  Ideology.  Even  if  we  ac- 
cept the  notion  that  It  is  government's  re*- 
sponslbUlty  to  readjust  Institutional  stand- 
ards so  that  social  Justice  may  be  meted  out 
to  citizens  on  the  basis  of  race  or  sex,  how  are 
we  to  determine  the  Ideal  readjustment?  How 
does  one  go  about  passing  Judgment  not  on 
an  individual,  but  on  a  group,  or  distributing 
rewards  not  according  to  voluntary  behavior, 
but  according  to  some  determlnlst  rule  of 
tribal    worth.   If.    as   many   OCR   supporters 
would    claim    (though    officially.    HEW    dis- 
avows    such     support),     over-compensatory 
quotas  are  necessary  to  make  up  for  "past  in- 
justices" to  minorities,  then  what  racial  or 
ethnic  vengeance  cannot  be  made  legitimate 
tinder  the  mandate  of  affirmative  action — say, 
on  the  scale  of  German  domestic  policy  In  the 
1930s?  This  Is  not  Idle  speculation.  There  are 
already  indications  that  the  principle  of  af- 
firmative action  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years 
has  helped  to  increase  competitive  animosity 
between    different    races,    sexes,    and    ethnic 
groups,    and   has   helped   politicize   and    in- 
stitutionalize the  boundaries  between  such 
groups.  The  venerable  goals  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  from  the  grand  old  m>th  of  the 
"melting  pot"  to  the  modern-day  dream  of 
"Integration,"    are    hardly    what    affirmative 
action  is  all  about. 

ArriRMATTVT  Action  Means  and  Ends 
(An  address  by  Robert  P.  Sasseen,  Dean  of 
the    Faculty,    California    State   University, 
San  Jose) 

The  topic  for  today's  discussion  is  the 
means  and  ends  of  affirmative  action.  In  pre- 
paring for  todays  talk,  I  could  not  help  but 
remember  an  experience  I  had  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  then  gave  a  talk  on  affirmative  action 
to  a  conference  of  public  administrators. 
My  purpose  was  to  demonstrate  that  oppo- 
sition to  affirmative  action  can  be  a  prin- 
cipled rather  than  a  prejudiced  oppoeltlon. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  my  attempt 
was  an  unmitigated  failure.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  I  was  altogether  misunder- 
stood. The  position  I  represented  was  un- 
derstood to  be  grounded,  not  in  principle, 
but  In  prejudice.  I  was  told  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  I  was  a  complete  fool,  thoroughly 
Incompetent  and  fully  Illustrative  of  the  kind 
of  racism  which  affirmative  action  Is  designed 


to  overcome.  Needless  to  say,  the  experience 
was  rather  unpleasant.  It  prompts  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  white,  male.  Anglo-American 
can  ever  be  understood  if  he  appears  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  the  principle  of  af- 
firmative action. 

However,  there  Is  a  general  rule  of  public 
sp>eaking  which  states  that  misunderstanding 
must  be  viewed  as  the  speaker's  failure  to 
make  his  meaning  clear.  Well.  I  will  do  my 
best,  but  I  need  your  help.  If  my  best  Is 
not  good  enough,  let  me  at  the  outset  ask 
your  help  in  understanding  what  I  will  try 
to  say.  My  previous  audience  thought  I  had 
denle^d  the  fact  of  discrimination  suid  prej- 
udice in  this  country.  Perhap>s  this  audience 
will  be  good  enough  to  believe  that  I  am  not 
so  stupid.  Of  course  prejudice  exists  in  this 
country.  That  is  not  at  Issue.  Apparently, 
too,  my  prevlotis  audience  thought  that  I  had 
denied  the  fact  of  unequal  opportunity  in 
this  country.  Of  course  there  is,  and  perhaps 
this  audience  will  believe  that  I  mean  what 
I  say.  Apparently,  my  previous  audience 
thoughjr'I  had  denied  that  unequal  opportu- 
nltyTs"  In  some  respect  rooted  in  the  prej- 
udice present  in  this  country.  Of  course  It 
Is.  and  perhaps  you  will  believe  me  when  I 
say  so.  But  none  of  that  Is  at  issue  in  the 
problem  posed  by  affirmative  action.  The 
affirmative  action  Issue  is  not  whether  there 
Is  discrimination  or  prejudice  or  unequtU 
opportunity  In  this  country.  We  know  that 
there  Is.  The  issue  Is  not  whether  we  should 
strive  to  mitigate  prejudice  and  to  foster 
equal  opportunity.  Of  course  we  should.  But 
the  issue  posed  by  affirmative  action  Is  a 
different  Issue.  The  affirmative  action  Issue  is 
this:  what  can.  what  should,  the  Federal 
Government  do  to  eliminate  discrimination 
and  to  promote  equal  opportunity. 

The  advocates  of  affirmative  action  believe 
that  their  policy  Is  a  necessary  or  reasonable 
means  to  equal  opportunity.  They  believe 
that  it  is  a  necessary  or  reasonable  cure  for 
the  wrongs  of  employment  discrimination.  If 
this  were  really  so,  then  you  and  I  and  every 
decent  person  must  support  this  policy.  We 
all  wish  for  equal  opportunity,  and  we  are  all 
obliged  to  work  to  eliminate  prejudiced  dis- 
crimination In  employment.  If  affirmative 
action  were  a  policy  which  could  accomplish 
these  ends,  then  I  will  support  it  and  so 
should  you.  But  the  Issue  is  whether  affirma- 
tive action  is  such  a  policy.  The  issue  is  pre- 
cisely whether  affirmative  action  promotes 
these  ends.  If  it  does,  then  let  us  support  It: 
If  it  does  not.  then  let  us  change  the  policy 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  genuine 
equality  of  opportunity. 

Let  VIS  then,  at  the  outset,  be  perfectly 
candid  and  as  clear  as  possible.  We  all  be- 
lieve in  the  end  of  equal  opportunity.  We  all 
believe  that  employment  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin  is  a  terrible  wrong.  And  we  all 
believe  that  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
overcome  this  wrong.  On  these  points,  there 
can  be  no  disagreement  among  us.  If  there  Is 
a  disagreement.  It  Is  not  about  these  ends. 
To  be  perfectly  candid.  I  will  say  at  the  out- 
set that  I  disagree  with  those  who  believe 
that  affirmative  action  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  and  to  promote  equality 
of  opportunity.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  so. 
I  believe  that  alfirmative  action  has  as  its 
end,  not  equal  opportunity,  but  rather  the 
proportionate  employment  of  women  and  mi- 
nority jjersons.  I  believe  that  to  achieve  this 
end  of  proportionate  employment,  affirmative 
action  conynands.  not  an  end  to  discrimina- 
tion, but  systematic  and  overriding  efforts  by 
employers  to  hire  and  promote  persons  iden- 
tified by  their  race,  sex  or  national  origin 
And  I  believe  that  this  means  to  the  end  of 
proportionate  employment  amounts  In  prac- 
tice to  nothing  more  or  less  than  preferential 
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treatment  of  persons  on  the  basis  of  their 
sex,  race  or  national  origin.  Believing  all  this, 
I  find  myself  In  opposition  to  this  policy 
called  affirmative  action. 

At  this  point,  let  me  again  ask  for  your 
help  m  understanding  what  I  am  trying  to 
say.  If  there  Is  a  disagreement  among  us.  let 
us  be  sure  to  understand  what  our  disagree- 
ment may  be.  Precisely  because  I  am  for 
equal  opportunity,  I  am  against  a  govern- 
mental policy  which  alms  to  establish  and 
enforce  countrywide  a  system  of  proportion- 
ate employment.  Precisely  because  I  believe 
any  form  of  discrimination  based  upon  race 
or  national  origin  Is  wrong,  I  am  against  this 
preferential  employment  policy.  I  believe 
that  anyone  who  Is  for  equal  opportunity 
should  be  against  a  preferential  policy  of 
proportionate  employment.  If  we  disagree, 
our  disagreement  concerns  the  nature  of  af- 
firmative action.  Some  may  think  affirmative 
action  Is  an  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  policy  aimed 
at  equal  opportunity.  I  deny  It.  I  say  affirma- 
tive action  Is  a  preferential  policy  aimed  at 
proportionate  employment  of  persons  Iden- 
tified on  the  basis  of  their  sex,  race  or  na- 
tional origin.  Well,  then,  am  I  correct?  Let 
us  see,  let  us  together  examine  the  policy. 
What  does  It  say  and  what  does  It  require? 

On  the  surface,  affirmative  action  does  not 
present  Itself  as  a  preferential  policy  aimed 
at  the  proportionate  employment  of  women 
and  minority  persons.  At  first  glance,  the 
policy  presents  Itself  as  a  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination In  employment.  The  policy  origi- 
nates In  Executive  Order  11246.  This  Execu- 
tive Order  la  tied  to  no  law;  It  Is  not  even  a 
means  of  Implementing  some  law.  It  Is  a 
purely  executive  action.  The  Executive  Order 
states  that: 

"The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  their  emplojrment  without  regard  to 
their  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin." » 

At  this  point,  the  policy  seems  to  aim  at 
equal  treatment  of  all  persons  In  employ- 
ment. 

However,  HEW  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  who  are  to  Implement  the  Executive 
Order,  understand  the  policy  In  a  different 
way.  They  say  that  the  policy  has  two  parts, 
only  one  of  which  alms  at  equal  treatment. 
HEW  explains  that  the  first  part  of  "non- 
discrimination requires  the  elimination  of 
all  existing  discriminatory  conditions, 
whether  purposeful  or  Inadvertent."  HEW 
explains  that  this  first  part  of  the  policy 
protects  everyone.  All  persons  are  pro>tected 
by  this  command  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  race,  sex,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin.  But  the  second  part  of 
the  policy — the  part  called  affirmative  ac- 
tion— has  a  different  purpose.  HEW  explains 
that  the  second  part  Is  designed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  only  some  persons,  persons  Identified 
precisely  on  the  basis  of  their  race,  sex  or 
national  origin.  HEW  explains  that  the  af- 
firmative action  part  Is  designed  "to  further 
employment  opportunity,"  not  for  all  per- 
sons, but  only  "for  women  and  (some)  mi- 
norities"— not  even  for  all  minorities,  but 
only  for  "Negroes.  Spanlsh-sumamed,  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  Orientals."  HEW  further 
explains  that  the  employer  must: 

"Do  more  than  ensure  employment  neu- 
trality with  regard  to  race,  color,  religion, 
sex  or  national  origin.  As  the  phrase  Implies, 


>  This  and  all  subsequent  quotations  are 
from  the  Higher  Education  Guidelines,  Ex- 
ecutive. Order  11246,  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 


affirmative  action  requires  the  employer  to 
make  additional  efforts  to  recruit,  employ 
and  promote  qualified  members  of  groups 
formerly  excluded  even  if  that  exclusion 
cannot  be  traced  to  particular  discrimina- 
tory actions  on  the  part  of  the  employer." 

Right  at  the  outset,  then,  there  appears  to 
be  a  difference — a  crucial  difference — between 
what  the  Executive  Order  says  and  what 
HEW  commands.  The  Executive  Order  says 
that  the  contractor  will  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  ensure  equal  treatment  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national 
origin.  But  HEW  says  that  affirmative  action 
requires,  not  equal  treatment,  but  additional 
efforts  to  recruit,  employ  and  promote  some 
persons — persons  Identified  by  race,  sex  or 
national  origin.  This  Is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence. HEW  says,  further,  that  an  employer 
must  do  this  even  if  he  has  not  been  dis- 
criminating, even  If  an  "underutillzation" 
of  women  or  minorities  cannot  be  traced  to 
particular  discriminatory  actions  of  his  own. 
It  thus  appears  that  affirmative  action,  as 
HEW  understands  it,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
equal  treatment  or  actual  discrimination. 

Now,  of  course,  HEW  denies  this.  HEW  also 
denies,  and  repeatedly  denies,  that  its  policy 
of  affirmative  action  requires  employers  to 
engage  In  reverse  discrimination  of  preferen- 
tial treatment.  HEW  Insists  that  such  prac- 
tices are  contrary  to  the  E.xecutlve  Order, 
and  tries  to  show  the  compatablllty  of  its 
policy  with  the  Executive  Order.  HEW  tries 
to  link  its  affirmative  action  with  equal 
treatment  through  the  concept  of  "under- 
utillzation." "Underutillzation  Is  defined  as 
having  fewer  women  or  minorities  in  a  par- 
ticular Job  than  would  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected by  their  availability"  in  the  labor 
market.  HEW  explains  that  under  the  affirm- 
ative action  part  of  the  policy  an  em- 
ployer must  "determine  whether  women  and 
minorities  are  underutilized  In  Its  employee 
work  force  and  if  that  Is  the  case,  to  develop 
as  part  of  Us  affirmative  action  program 
specific  goals  and  timetables  designed  to 
overcome    that    underutillzation." 

In  other  words,  HEW  requires  a  university 
to  make  a  statistical  analysis  of  Its  work 
force  by  department  and  Job  classification 
broken  down  Into  sex  and  race.  The  univer- 
sity Is  also  required  to  make  a  similar  statis- 
tical analysis  of  its  employment  market.  The 
university  Is  then  required  to  compare  the 
two  analyses.  The  comparison  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  "deficiencies."  The  univer- 
sity is  then  obligated  to  establish  numerical 
goals  and  to  take  affirmative  action  to  over- 
come its  statistical  discrimination.  The  goals 
are  statistical  definitions  of  proper  utiliza- 
tion in  the  circumstances  of  the  university; 
the  timetables  specify  the  period  In  which 
this  proper  utilization  Is  to  be  achieved.  In 
sum,  the  university  has  a  discrimination 
problem,  and  HEW  asserts  an  authority  to 
act  If  the  university  Is  statistically  out  of 
proportion  with  respect  either  to  the  rate  or 
the  proportion  of  women  and  minority  per- 
sons recruited,  employed  or  promoted.  The 
university's  affirmative  action  goals  are  nu- 
merical statements  of  the  level  or  rate  of 
employment  necessary  to  bring  the  preferred 
groups  into  a  proper  proportionality. 

Affirmative  action  thus  appears  in  Its 
naked  aspect.  These  requirements  of  thfi 
policy  may  have  originated  in  an  attempt  to 
resolve  the  biu-eaucratlc  problem  of  effec- 
tively enforcing  the  obligation  of  equal  treat- 
ment. They  may  have  originated  In  an  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  legal  problem  of  demon- 
strating unequal  treatment.  But  whatever 
their  origination,  the  requirements  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  policy.  The  aim  of  a 
policy  Is  evident,  not  from  the  Intention 
explicit  m  the  origin  of  Its  requirements, 
but  from  the  intention  Implicit  In  what  the 
policy  requires.  The  policy  requires  an  em- 
ployer to  determine  "underutillzation,"  and 


to  make  systematic  efforts  to  employ  prop- 
erly proportionate  numbers  of  persons  from 
the  "imderutlllzed"  groups.  Whatever  the 
intention  in  their  origination,  these  require- 
ments have  captured  the  policy,  and  give  the 
policy  Its  decisive  character.  The  policy  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  employment 
policy  designed  to  overcome  the  "underutill- 
zation" of  persons  in  groups  Identified  by 
race,  sex  or  national  origin.  It  is  a  preferen- 
tial policy  aimed  at  proportionate  employ- 
ment. It  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
underutillzation  equals  discrimination,  that 
profKjrtionate  employment  is  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  concept  of  underutillzation  is  the 
link  between  the  meaning  of  affirmative 
action  In  the  Executive  Order  and  the  mean- 
ing of  affirmative  action  In  HEW's  pwlicy. 
The  Executive  Order  says  there  must  be 
affirmative  action  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion, to  treat  all  persons  equally.  HEW  says 
there  must  be  affirmative  action  to  recruit, 
hire  and  promote,  not  all  persons  equally, 
but  members  of  the  preferred  groups.  The 
link  t)etween  the  two  statements  Is  "under- 
utillzation." Only  if  underutillzation  Is  the 
same  thing  as  unequal  treatment  can  affirma- 
tive action  to  hire  underutilized  persons  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same  thing  as  affirmative 
action  to  ensure  the  treatment  of  all  persons 
equally. 

Now,  of  course,  underutillzation  Is  not  the 
same  thing  as  discrimination  or  unequal 
treatment:  clearly,  affirmative  action  to  hire 
persons  from  preferred  groups  is  not  the 
.same  thing  as  affirmative  action  to  treat  all 
persons  equally  without  regard  to  race,  sex 
or  national  origin.  But  if  underutillzation  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  discrimination,  then 
the  command  to  employ  more  of  the  preferred 
groups  Is  not  the  same  thing,  and  may  be 
contrary  to  the  command  to  treat  all  persons 
equally.  Clearly,  there  is  a  crucial  difference 
between  the  Executive  Order  and  HEW's 
policy. 

Once  more  let  me  pause  to  ask  your  help 
In  understanding  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 
I  do  not  deny  that  present  employment  pat- 
terns are  In  some  measure  the  result  of  past 
discrimination.  What  I  am  trying  to  point 
out  is  that  HEW  and  the  Executive  Order 
say  two  quite  different  things.  The  Executive 
Order  says  treat  all  persons  equally.  HEW 
says  overcome  the  underutillzation  of  per- 
sons In  the  preferred  groups.  HEW  tries  to 
cormect  Its  statement  with  the  different 
statement  of  the  Executive  Order  by  the  as- 
sumption that  underutillzation  equals  dis- 
crimination. It  tries  to  connect  its  orders 
with  the  Executive  Order  by  its  assumption 
that  underutillzation  Is  the  same  thing  as 
unequal  treatment. 

Now  the  Executive  Order  Indeed  forbids 
discrimination.  But  If  underutillzation  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  discrimination  then  HEW 
has  no  authority  under  the  Executive  Order 
to  command  employers  to  overcome  under- 
utillzation. The  Executive  Order  also  com- 
mands affirmative  action  to  ensure  equal 
treatment.  But  If  underutillzation  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  unequal  treatment,  then  HEW 
has  no  authority  to  issue  commands  for  em- 
ployers to  Increase  the  utilization  of  the  pre- 
ferred groups.  Finally,  if  increasing  the  utili- 
zation of  the  preferred  groups  Involves  pre- 
ferring some  persons  to  other  persons  be- 
cause of  their  race  or  sex,  then  not  only  does 
HEW  act  without  authority,  but  it  also  com- 
mands precisely  what  the  Executive  Order 
forbids.  That  is  the  point.  It  means  that  in 
the  command  to  employers  to  increase  the 
xitllizatlon  of  persons  from  the  preferred 
groups,  HEW  acts  not  only  illegally,  but  it 
also  acts  without  any  legal  foundation  at  all. 

But  let  VIS  suppose  for  a  minute  that  when 
the  Executive  Order  says  "treat  all  persons 
equally"  It  really  means  "employ  properly 
proportionate  numbers  of  women  and  minor- 
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ity  persons."  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Execu- 
tive Order  means  what  HEW  says  it  does. 
Does  this  make  a  difference?  In  all  candor,  I 
believe  that  it  makes  a  momentous  differ- 
ence. In  that  case,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
constitutional  crisis  potentially  as  serious  as 
any  this  nation  has  seen.  If  this  purely  ex- 
ecutive order  commands  proportionate  em- 
ployment In  the  name  of  equal  treatment 
or  equal  opportunity,  then  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  assumed  a  preroga- 
tive pow^er  beyond  all  limitation,  contrary  to 
the  Constitution,  and  In  substance  utterly 
subversive  of  the  principle  of  equality  which 
Is  the  foundation  of  all  our  law  and  all  our 
morality. 

Think  about  It.  If  HEW  Is  correct,  then 
equal  treatment  or  equal  opportunity  means 
proportional  result.  If  HEW  Is  correct,  then 
equality  does  not  mean  equal  rights,  but 
proportionate  results.  And  if  HEW  is  correct, 
then  the  President  of  the  United  States,  sole- 
ly on  his  own  prerogative,  has  the  authority 
to  declare  which  groups  are  to  be  included, 
and  which  persons  are  to  be  excluded  in  the 
governmentally  established  system  of  pro- 
portional employment.  Think  about  it.  Is 
this,  in  principle,  any  different  from  a  presi- 
dential attempt  to  use  the  FCC  to  create 
balance  In  the  news  media;  or  to  use  his  war 
powers  to  promote  wild  foreign  adventures? 
Think  about  It.  Is  there  any  distinction  in 
principle  between  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  command  the  proportionate  employ- 
ment of  persons  identified  by  their  race  and 
his  power  to  conunand  universities  to  hire 
persons  identified  by  their  religion,  ideology 
or  party  membership?  In  this  last  example, 
certainly,  there  is  no  principled  difference. 
Can  you  Imagine  a  more  radical  or  more 
subversive  extension  of  executive  preroga- 
tive? 

But,  of  course,  HEW  Is  not  correct.  What 
HEW  orders  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  what 
the  Executive  Order  commands.  Under- 
utillzation Is  not  the  same  thing  as  dis- 
crimination. It  Is  not  even  a  valid  Indicator 
of  such  dscrlmlnatlon.  If  it  were,  then 
numerical  goals  would  be  undisguised  quotas 
and  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  failure  to 
meet  them.  But  If  underutillzation  after  the 
fact  of  numerical  goal-setting  Is  no  Indicator 
of  unequal  treatment,  then  neither  Is  it  a 
valid  indicator  of  discrimination  before  the 
fact  of  such  goal-setting.  Because  It  U  not, 
no  agency  of  the  government  has  authority 
to  compel  employers  to  establish  numerical 
goals  in  systematic  and  overriding  efforts  to 
overcome  underutillzation. 

Now,  once  again,  and  for  the  last  time.  I 
must  ask  your  help  In  understanding  what 
I  am  trying  to  say.  All  of  us  vsrlsh  for  genuine 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  all  of  us  must 
work  to  eliminate  any  form  of  discrimina- 
tion or  unequal  treatment  on  grounds  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin.  I,  no 
less  than  you — perhaps  even  more  than  seme 
of  you — care  about  these  ends.  I  no  less  than 
you  believe  that  genuine  underutillzation 
Is  a  terrible  waste  and  discrimination  a 
terrible  wrong.  Indeed,  all  of  us  wish  to  see 
more  women  and  minority  persons  employed 
in  meaningful  Jobs  in  this  land.  We  all  wish 
for  more  on  our  faculty  here.  In  all  of  this  we 
agree.  We  all  desire  these  ends,  and  all  of 
us  must  work  for  their  realization.  If  we  dis- 
agree, the  disagreement  is  not  about  these 
ends.  If  we  disagree.  It  Is  because  you  think 
that  afarmatlve  action  serves  these  ends,  and 
I  believe  that  It  subverts  these  ends.  I  believe 
that  affirmative  action  serves  a  quite  dif- 
ferent end.  I  believe  that  It  is  an  altogether 
dangerous  policy  which,  If  successful,  will 
result,  not  In  genuine  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, but  In  a  peculiary  American  version 
of  apartheid.  For  the  negative  principle  that 
Underutillzation  equals  discrimination 
necessarily  writes  into  our  lavre  the  posi- 
tive principle  that  equal  opportunity  means 
the   proportionate    employment   of    persons 


identified  on  the  basis  of  their  race,  sex  or 
national  origin.  Once  that  principle  Is  settled 
In  our  law,  then  we  will  never  see  an  end  to 
discrimination  In  this  country.  It  is  In  Itself 
a  discriminatory  principle  which  makes 
racism  lawful  throughout  the  land. 

I  hesitate  to  close,  for  I  am  mindful  of 
my  experience  with  that  previous  audience. 
As  you  may  have  suspected,  it  was  not  every- 
one who  misunderstood  what  I  said  in  such 
vocal  contempt  of  my  person.  Well,  then,  let 
me  conclude  with  a  word  addressed  to  the 
minority  persons  in  this  audience.  A  man 
of  the  cloth  told  me  that  my  previous  talk 
failed  because  I  spoke  about  affirmative  ac- 
tion instead  of  communicating  to  you  my 
sensitivity  to  your  problems.  As  a  result,  he 
said,  minority  persons  could  not  trust  me; 
and  not  trusting  me,  could  not  hear  what  I 
was  saying. 

Now  I  wonder  about  that.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
not  a  subtle  form  of  clerical  paternalism 
which  says  you  are  all  children  with  minds 
captive  of  your  emotions.  Surely  that  Is 
not  true.  I  wonder,  too,  if  trust  Is  a  pre- 
condition for  understanding.  I  doubt  It, 
for  I  saw  no  distrust  of  the  advocates  of 
affirmative  action.  So  I  concluded  that  to  the 
extent  my  failure  was  not  my  own  fault,  it 
must  have  roots  In  your  conviction  that  this 
policy  of  affirmative  action  means  real  prog- 
ress on  the  road  to  full  equality. 

It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  I  do  not 
share  this  conviction.  I  believe  that  for  you 
especially  this  policy  is  filled  with  the  gravest 
danger.  You  say  that  this  is  a  racist  country, 
and  that  affirmative  action  will  help  put  an 
end  to  that.  But  what  makes  you  so  sure? 
The  racism  in  this  country — terrible  as  it 
has  been  and  may  be — Is  not  so  terrible  as 
It  might  be.  Only  one  thing  has  ever  kept 
that  racism  In  bounds,  and  now  keeps  It 
bound  In  dark  corners  of  our  souls.  That  one 
thing  is  the  conviction  bred  of  our  laws  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  racism  is 
wrong,  that  race  should  not  count  in  the 
competitions  of  life.  How  then  Is  there  any 
salvation  for  you  or  for  me  In  a  policy  which 
declares  that  race  should  count  after  all? 
Is  it  for  writing  this  principle  of  racism 
into  our  laws  that  so  many  have  struggled 
and  suffered  and  died?  How  shall  we  redeem 
their  labors  and  overcome  this  great  evil  If 
we  endorse  this  policy  of  proportional  em- 
ployment of  persons  Identified  by  their  race, 
sex  or  national  origin? 

Quor.'vs  By  Any  Other  Name 
(By  Earl  Raab) 

In  March  1971.  the  San  Francisco  School 
Board  decided  to  eliminate  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative positions.  This  meant  that  the 
people  occupying  those  positions  would  have 
to  be  "deselected."  the  delicate  term  used 
throughout  for  demotion.  Only  71  Jobs  were 
involved,  according  to  one  published  plan, 
but,  for  technical  reasons,  125  administrators 
were  actually  notified  that  they  were  In  lint 
for  demotion. 

The  school  board  formally  established  sev- 
eral criteria  for  deselection,  including  "the 
racial  and  ethnic  needs"  of  students,  "spe- 
cial sensitivity  to  unique  problems,"  com- 
ptetence,  experience,  and  previous  service.  But 
the  superintendent  of  sch(j|fis  and  his  staff 
In  fact  adopted  in  its  "affirmative  action  re- 
organization plan."  a  somewhat  different 
procedure.  Following  guidelines  handed  down 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  San  Francisco  authorities  used 
nine  categories  in  making  their  determina- 
tions; Negro/Black.  Chinese.  Japanese,  Ko- 
rean, American  Indian.  Filipino,  Other  Non- 
White.  Spanlsh-Speaklng/Spanish  Surname, 
and  Other  White.  In  the  words  of  a  State 
Hearing  Officer:  ".  ,  .  strict  seniority  would 
be  followed  in  'deselecting'  administrators 
who  have  been  classified  as  'Other  White,' 
and  all  those  administrators  in  the  other 
eight  designated  minority  groups  would  be 


exempted  from  such  deselection  process."  In 
short,  and  In  plain  English,  only  whites — 
except  for  Spanish  surname/Spanish-speak- 
ing whites — would  be  demoted.  And  Indeed, 
all  125  administrators  put  on  notice  were 
such  "Other  Whites." 

Many  of  the  underlying  issues  in  a  growing 
number  of  similar  contretemps  around  the 
country  came  to  the  surface  here.  We  all 
know  the  reasons  behind  affirmative-action 
programs — that  is,  programs  which  attempt 
to  remedy  disadvantages  suffered  by  blacks 
and  others  because  of  past  inequities — but  on 
what  working  principles  are  such  programs' 
to  be  Implemented?  How  do  these  principles 
relate  to  or  shift  the  system  of  American 
values?  And.  since  by  sociological  accident 
Jews  are  so  often  caught  In  the  middle  of 
affirmative-action  programs,  how  does  the 
entire  phenomenon  affect  the  future  of  Jew- 
ish life  In  America? 

Affirmative  action  became  an  official  part  of 
American  social  philosophy  in  the  middle 
1960's.  The  Image  of  the  shackled  runner 
W£is  widely  used:  Imagine  a  hundred-yard 
dash  in  which  one  of  Uie  two  runners  has 
his  legs  shackled  toget)*r.  He  has  progressed 
ten  yards,  while  the  unshackled  runner  has 
gone  fifty  yards.  At  that  point  the  judges 
decide  that  the  race  Is  unfair.  How  do  they 
rectify  the  situation?  Do  they  merely  remove 
the  shackles  and  allow  the  race  to  proceed? 
Then  they  could  say  that  "equal  opportunity" 
now  prevailed.  But  one  of  the  runners  would 
still  be  forty  yards  ahead  of  the  other.  Would 
It  not  be  the  better  part  of  Justice  to  allow 
the  previously  shackled  runner  to  make  up 
the  forty-yard  gap,  or  to  start  the  race  all 
over  again?  That  would  be  affirmative  action 
toward  equality.  In  September  1965  President 
Johnson  prescribed  such  action  in  employ- 
ment In  Executive  Order  11246, 

.\s  It  developed  in  the  1960's,  affirmative 
action  In  employment  took  on  a  number  of 
working  definitions  all  designed  to  give  mem- 
bers of  historically  disadvantaged  groups  an 
edge  in  the  process  of  competition:  (1)  Seek- 
ing out  qualified  applicants  among  disad- 
vantaged groups;  (2)  Glvlug  "preferential 
treatment"  to  applicants  from  disadvantaged 
groups  whose  qualifications  were  roughly 
equal  to  those  of  other  applicants  (this  is 
similar  to  the  older  principle  of  "veterans' 
preference,"  recompense  for  a  competitive 
disability  Imposed  by  society  in  the  past): 
(3)  Eliminating  cultural  bias  In  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  relevant  qualification:  (4) 
Providing  special  training  and  apprenticeship 
for  qualifiahle  applicants  to  bring  them  "up 
to  the  mark."  There  was,  too,  a  deeper  level 
of  affirmative  action  Involved  in  breaking 
the  long-range  chain  of  generational  fac- 
tors which  had  come  to  be  seen  as  Impeding 
the  group's  ability  to  compete — factors  like 
family  background  and  the  conditions  gov- 
erning motivation  in  school.  To  affect  these 
factors  was  the  Intent  of  the  anti-poverty 
program,  of  the  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams, the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  so  forth. 

In  accord  with  the  general  principle  of  giv- 
ing an  edge  to  historically  disadvantaged 
groups  In  the  process  of  competition,  the  San 
Francisco  school  board,  two  years  before  the 
case  of  the  deselected  administrators  broke 
out,  had  resolved  "to  Implement  a  program 
of  faculty  racial  and  ethnic  balance  which 
more  closely  approximates  the  racial  and 
ethnic  distribution  of  the  total  school  popu- 
lation so  long  as  such  efforts  maintain  or 
Improve  quality  of  education."  Thus  there 
had  been  an  active  attempt  to  find  qualified 
nonwhlte  or  Hlsjjanlc  personnel,  and  to  give 
such  personnel  preferential  treatment  in  hir- 
ing and  promotion.  There  was  also  a  special 
administrative  training  course  for  minority 
personnel  within  the  district,  so  that  they 
would  be  better  prepared  to  compete  when- 
ever vacancies  occurred.  No  trouble  arose 
over  these  policies. 
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However,  a  subtle  but  critical  line  was 
crossed  beyond  afflrmatlve  action  In  the  caae 
of  the  deselected  administrators.  For  here  It 
wsLs  no  longer  a  matter  of  giving  members 
of  a  disadvantaged  group  an  edge  In  the 
process  of  competition;  here  it  became  a 
matter  of  eliminating  the  concept  of  com- 
petition altogether.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
affirmative  action  toward  equal  opportunity, 
but  a  matter  of  eliminating  equal  oppor- 
tunity altogether. 

One  of  the  marks  of  the  free  society  Is  the 
ascendance  of  performance  over  ancestry — 
or.  to  put  it  more  comprehensively,  the  as- 
cendance of  achieved  status  over  ascribed 
Status.  Aristocracies  and  racist  societies  con- 
fer status  on  the  basis  of  heredity.  A  denno- 
cratic  society  begins  with  the  cutting  of  the 
ancestral  cord.  This  by  Itself  does  not  yet 
make  a  humanistic  society  or  even  a  prop- 
erly democratic  one.  There  Is,  for  example, 
the  not  Inconsiderable  question  of  distribu- 
tive Justice  In  rewarding  performance.  But 
achieved  versus  ascribed  status  is  one  Inex- 
orable dividing  line  between  a  democratic 
and  an  undemocratic  society.  This  Is  the 
aspect  of  democracy  which  represents  the 
primacy  of  the  Individual,  and  of  Individual 
freedom.  It  has  to  do  with  the  belief  that 
an  individual  exists  not  Just  to  serve  a  social 
function,  but  to  stretch  his  unique  spirit  and 
capacities  for  their  own  sake:  "the  right  of 
every  man  not  to  have  but  to  be  his  best." 
In  that  sense,  it  could  be  said  that  a  prin- 
ciple of  ascribed  equality — a  kind  of  perverse 
hereditary  theory — would  be  as  insidiously 
destructive  of  the  individual  and  of  Individ- 
ual freedom  as  a  principle  of  ascribed  In- 
equality. 

Of  course  the  laws,  the  rules  of  the  game, 
have  to  be  roughly  the  same  for  everyone  If 
the  system  Is  to  work  Ideally.  This  has  not 
been  the  case  Further,  we  have  come  to 
learn  how  heavy  the  subcultural  load  Is 
which  each  Individual  carries  at  birth.  At 
Its  best,  a  democratic  society  provides  insti- 
tutional "catch-up"  aids  for  Individual  self- 
realization,  such  as  free  common  schools. 
There  already  Is  the  seed-principle  of  afllrm- 
atlve  action.  The  free  common  schools 
have  not  necessarily  or  always  served  that 
purpose.  But  If  they  are  flawed  In  practice, 
the  remedy  is  to  make  them  conform  more 
cloeely  to  the  system  of  values  they  are 
meant  to  serve.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  want 
to  scrap  the  system,  we  should  be  clear  that 
this  Is  what  we  are  doing  and  we  should  be 
aware  of  the  possible  consequences. 

The  practical  consequences  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  for  example,  are 
clearly  demonstrated  In  the  case  of  the  de- 
selected administrators  In  San  Pranclsco. 
At  a  formal  hearing,  there  were  these  ex- 
changes between  the  attorney  for  the  de- 
selected administrators,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  school  superintendent.  The 
attorney  Is  asking  the  questions: 

Question:  Do  you  know  that  Armenians, 
as  well  as  being  a  minority  ethnic  group, 
have  had  a  history  of  persecution  and  dis- 
advantage? 

Answer:  No,  I  never  studied  that. 

Question:  Did  you  every  hear  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Armenians  by  the  Turks? 

Answer:  Not  as  I  recall. 

Question:  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  dis- 
advantage which  Armenians  In  California 
suffered   In  Fresno  and   Bakers&eld? 

Answer:  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Question:  If  the  [demoted  Armenian!  re- 
spondent In  this  case  says:  "I  am  an  Ar- 
menian and  I  want  to  be  treated  as  a  separate 
minority,"  what  would  you  do  with  his  case? 

Answer:  For  the  purposes  of  this,  I  would 
Judge  him  to  be  "white"  and  put  him  In 
"white"  because  there  Is  no  specific  Arme- 
nian classification.  .  .  . 

Question:  Would  you  consider  that  the 
Jewish  people  were  an  ethnic  group? 

Answer:  Tea. 


Question:  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a 
history  of  persecution  and  disadvantage 
which  the  Jewish  people  have  had? 

Answer:  I  have  some  remote  knowledge 
of  this. 

Question :  Now  suppose  one  of  the  respond- 
ents In  this  case  came  to  you  and  said:  I 
am  a  member  of  an  ethnic  minority,  one  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  I  believe  that  by  rea- 
son of  our  historical  disadvantage  that  we 
would  like  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  ethnic 
group,  what  would  your  reply  be? 

Answer:  That  we  have  no  category  for  you 
as  a  Jew. 

In  short,  no  Individual  Armenian  or  Jew 

could  be  considered  for  retention  In  his  Job. 

In  afflrmatlve-actlon  theory,  the  racial  or 
ethnic  group  Is  used  to  Identify  those  In- 
dividuals who  should,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical Justice,  be  given  a  compensatory 
edge  in  the  competition.  But  the  principle 
of  historical  Jiistlce  is  supposed  to  balance 
Individual  Justice,  not  to  replace  It.  It  Is  one 
thing  when  the  employees  of  a  given  com- 
pany are  white  In  massive  disproportion  and 
the  black  population  In  that  community  Is 
massively  underemployed.  But  If  white  Joe 
Smith  and  black  Jim  Jones  are  currently 
employed,  and  one  must  be  flred.  should  Joe 
Smith  be  deprived  of  his  Job  solely  because 
his  ancestors  were  white?  The  need  for  social 
remedy  in  the  first  situation  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  problem  of  individual 
Justice  in  the  second.  Indeed,  the  life  cir- 
cumstances of  Joe  Smith,  his  parental  cir- 
cumstances, may  have  been  more  disadvan- 
taged than  those  of  Jim  Jones — however  large 
the  statistical  odds  to  the  contrary. 

Cardozo  wrote  that  ".  .  .  each  case  |of  In- 
justice) .  .  .  implies  two  things:  a  wrong 
done  and  some  assignable  person  who  is 
wronged."  In  this  case,  "historical  Injustice" 
means  that  a  wrong  committed  In  the  ances- 
tral past  has  affected  some  people  in  the 
present.  Since  society  Imposed  that  wrong 
In  the  past.  It  has  accepted  an  obligation 
to  undo  It  so  far  as  possible  in  the  present. 
But  there  Is  no  way  to  measure  the  exact 
relationship  between  ancestral  wrong  and 
current  damage  for  any  given  Individual.  Af- 
firmative action,  therefore,  does  not  represent 
specific  acts  of  remedial  Justice,  but  rather 
a  political  program  of  social  betterment.  If 
this  program  entails  penalizing  a  specific  in- 
dividual who  is  not  assignable — who.  that  is, 
cannot  be  picked  out  from  among  his  fel- 
lows as  one  responsible  for  the  historical 
wrong  that  Is  to  be  righted — then  he  is 
wronged  In  being  penalized  and  an  Injustice 
has  been  committed.  As  a  member  of  society, 
he  certainly  shares  the  remedial  responsibil- 
ity of  the  entire  society  In  this  case,  but  It  is 
unjust  to  burden  him  with  more  than  a  pro- 
portional share. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  school  board  ended 
up  not  demoting  anyone  In  the  case  of 
the  deselected  administrators.  The  direct 
assault  on  principles  of  Individual  Justice 
was  thus  avoided.  But  the  question  of  quotas 
remained.  In  the  early  1960'3.  when  the  leg- 
islative battle  for  civil  rights  was  being  su- 
per?eded  by  direct-action  tactics,  a  demand 
for  quota  goals  became  part  of  confrontations 
on  behalf  of  real  advances  In  employment. 
There  was  good  reason  for  this  tactic,  for  It 
put  the  biyden  of  proof  on  employers  who 
would  otherwise  disclaim  responsibility  for 
the  absence  of  blacks  In  their  firms.  This  was 
especially  true  In  certain  unionized  indus- 
tries where  the  employer  was  saying.  We'd 
like  to  do  more,  but  the  unions  won't  let 
us,  and  the  unions  were  saying.  WeTe  doing 
our  best,  but  it's  the  employers'  responsi- 
bility. Stating  a  quota  goal  was  often  an  ef- 
fective way  of  establishing  responsibility 
for  affirmative  action,  and  measuring  resxilts. 
The  quota.  In  the  sense  of  a  fixed  number, 
was  not  taken  literally. 

Once  It  begins  to  be  taken  literally,  how- 
ever,  another  critical   line   Is  crossed.   Thus 


the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  recently  proposed  a  plan  whereby 
no  more  than  20  per  cent  of  Other  Whites 
will  be  hired  for  or  promoted  to  adminis- 
trative positions  in  the  first  year,  no  more 
than  10  percent  In  the  second  year,  and  no 
Other  Whites  at  all  In  the  ensuing  years 
untU  ethnic  and  racial  proportions  among 
administrators  equal  the  respective  propor- 
tions in  the  school  population. 

Here  we  have  a  good  example  of  the  use  of 
quotas  not  as  a  measure  and  Instrument  of 
affirmative  action  but  as  a  way  of  replacing 
achievement  with  ascription  by  political  fiat 
and  without  any  reXerence  to  competitive 
performance.  To  say  that  the  minority  peo- 
ple to  b«  hired  will  be  "qualified"  is  to  evade 
the  Issue.  If  they  are  indeed  qualified  or 
quallfiable,  and  affirmative  action  Is  taken, 
they  will  move  at  a  certain  pace  into  these 
positions  anyway.  But  the  inescapable  as- 
sumption of  the  ascriptlve  approach,  of  the 
literal  quota.  Is  that  minority  people  are  not 
qualified  or  quallfiable,  that  they  cannot 
compete  even  if  given  a  competitive  margin. 
The  proposers  of  such  a  quota  system  are 
calling,  then,  for  a  social-welfare  program, 
pure  and  simple,  which  Indeed  should  not 
be  performance-connected. 

But  should  their  assumption  of  the  hope- 
less inferiority  of  minority  workers  be  ac- 
cepted? Is  the  minority  population  to  believe 
that  It  is  Incapable  of  competition  under  any 
circumstances?  Is  the  belief  to  be  developed 
that  performance  should  be  abandoned  on 
every  level  as  a  criterion,  not  only  to  ac- 
complishment, but  of  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment? This  would  involve  not  only  a 
basic  shift  In  our  values  as  a  society,  but  a 
cruel  and  destructive  hoax  on  exp>ectations. 

The  same  shift  is  seen  in  another  aspect 
of  school  life.  The  concept  of  "tracking" — 
of  providing  a  special  pace  for  those  chil- 
dren who  are  academically  talented  or  moti- 
vated— has  traditionally  had  a  built-in  cul- 
tural bias.  The  tests  used  to  determine  talent 
were  often  skewed  in  favor  of  the  white 
middle-class  child,  while  talents  which  were 
not  academic  in  the  usual  sense  were  down- 
graded. Afflrmatlve  action  seemed  indicated: 
abandonment  of  old  tests,  special  efforts  to 
Identify  talented  non-whlt«  children,  new 
attention  to  other  talents.  But  there  is 
now  a  distinct  tendency  to  eliminate  all 
tracking,  all  performance-grouping.  The  un- 
derlying premise  was  made  clear  by  the  de- 
mand of  one  NAACP  chapter  that  all  classes 
for  the  mentally  retarded  should  refiect  the 
racial  balance  of  the  general  school  popu- 
lation. 

It  should  be  very  clear  that  these  proposals 
are  frustrated  reactions  to  the  fact  that 
white  school  children  are  Informally  but 
effectively  ascribed  a  superior  status.  But 
surely  the  remedy  is  to  remove  that  ascrip- 
tion by  affirmative  action  as  swiftly  as  possi- 
ble, not  to  move  from  ascribed  inequality  to 
ascribed  equality.  In  either  case,  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  wiped  out. 

The  point  again  Is  that  human  Justice,  as 
distinct  from  divine  Justice,  must  center 
around  the  treatment  of  assignable  individ- 
uals. Divine  Justice  has  often  taken  the  form 
of  a  class  action,  and  Job  wondered  for  all  of 
us  why  it  is  not  always  connected  to  Individ- 
ual performance.  He  received  no  answer  ex- 
cept that  man  cannot  always  understand  the 
ways  of  Ood:  and  Indeed  our  experience  tells 
us  that  when  any  group  of  men  try  to  Impose 
a  Ood-llke  style  of  political  Justice  on  human 
affairs,  catastrophe  ensues.  This  Is  why  so 
many  of  us.  In  the  continuing  struggle  to 
find  a  suitable  htiman  politics,  are  so  stub- 
bom  about  keeping  Individual  performance 
and  accountability  rather  than  group  ascrip- 
tion at  the  center  of  our  system  of  values. 

But  do  not  the  dangers  implicit  in  the 
kind  of  ascriptlve  action  taken  In  the  case  of 
the  deselected  administrators  apply  also  to 
affirmative  action?  To  the  extent  that  affirm- 
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atlve  action  describes  an  active  search  for 
qualified  applicants,  or  the  bringing  of  tests 
for  merit  closer  to  occupational  reality,  or 
the  training  of  quallfiable  applicants,  then 
the  situation  Is  not  one  of  Imposing  competi- 
tive disadvantage,  but  of  removing  it.  How- 
ever, to  the  extent  that  affirmative  action 
also  Includes  the  principle  of  "veterans'  pref- 
erence" for  members  of  specified  minority 
groups,  then  obviously  there  is  created  a 
competitive  disadvantage  for  all  Individual 
members  of  "others"  as  a  class.  Whether  It 
is  a  reasonable  or  unreasonable  disadvantage 
will  depend  on  the  concrete  circumstances  of 
the  given  case  and  will  under  no  circum- 
stances be  easy  to  determine. 

So  too  with  the  issue  of  pace.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  when  affirmative  action  is  mov- 
ing "fast  enough"  or  "too  fast."  Between 
1968  and  1970.  the  proportion  of  defined 
minorities  holding  administrative  Jobs  In 
the  San  Francisco  school  system  Incresised 
from  11  per  cent  to  18  per  cent.  At  that 
rate,  the  minorities  made.  In  two  years, 
about  one-third  of  the  progress  needed  for 
them  to  grow — and  for  whites  to  shrink — 
to  proportions  which  parallel  their  propor- 
tions in  the  general  population.  (This,  In- 
cidentally, was  a  large-city  refiectlon  of  the 
kind  of  statistical  progress  that  was  being 
made  by  minorities  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  1960'8  throughout  the  country.  Be- 
tween 1962  and  1967,  for  example,  the  In- 
creased proportion  of  blacks  In  whlte-coUar 
Jobs  represented  about  one-fifth  of  the  prog- 
ress needed  for  blacks  to  grow — and  for 
whites  to  shrink — to  proportions  which  par- 
allel their  respective  representation  in  the 
total  working  force.') 

Is  that  "satisfactory"  progress?  To  ask 
that  question  Is  a  bit  like  asking  for  a  defi- 
nition of  "satisfactory  taxes":  the  answer 
always  lies  In  some  shifting  combination  of 
what  is  needed,  what  is  felt  to  be  needed, 
and  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  It  1b  that 
combination  which  will  determine  the  shift- 
ing point  at  which  some  individual  whites 
will  be  "unduly"  disadvantaged,  or  at  which 
blacks  will  be  "unduly"  locked  Into  the 
status  quo. 

However  satisfactory  the  progress  made 
through  afflrmatlve  action  may  or  may  not 
have  been  in  the  1960's,  It  was  made  during 
a  period  of  economic  expansion.  That  Is  one 
key  to  the  success  of  afflrmatlve  action.  In 
a  constricting  economy,  certain  kinds  of  af- 
flrmatlve-actlon programs  will  present  the 
risk  of  slipping  over  into  ascriptlve  action, 
or  of  raising  impossible  dilemmas  In  balanc- 
ing historical  and  individual  Jxistlce.  In  some 
cases,  certain  programs  may  politically  en- 
danger progress  that  has  already  been  made. 
All  the  theoretical  talk  about  Justice  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  affirmative  action  Is 
a  political  as  well  as  a  moral  exercise. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  blueprint  for  deter- 
mining the  suitability  of  affirmative-action 
programs.  But  there  are  several  strong 
guidelines.  One  Is  that  such  programs  should 
be  pushed  as  far  as  the  traffic  will  bear  at 
any  given  time.  Another  is  that  they  should 
not  do  specific  Injustice  to  specific  people. 
The  third  is  that  they  should  stay  within 
a  competitive,  performance-related  frame- 
work. Thus  if  the  equivalent  of  "5  points" 
Is  given   to  one   applicant  for  a  Job,   that 


•According  to  the  figures  used  by  the  San 
Pranclsco  School  District  In  proposing  its 
new  "quota  system"  for  administrators,  the 
new  1971-72  administrative  appointments, 
in  part  of  a  year,  had  Increased  the  percent- 
age of  minority  administrators  by  about  4 
per  cent.  "At  the  present  rate,"  said  the  Dis- 
trict, If  the  quota  system  were  not  used.  It 
would  take  "at  least  twelve  more  years" 
laic]  to  reach  the  goal  of  having  the  per- 
centage of  minority  administrators  corre- 
spond to  racial  proportions  in  the  school 
population. 


might  be  considered  within  the  limits  of  a 
competitive  edge;  If  the  equivalent  of  "75 
points  "  is  given,  that  might  be  considered 
a  means  of  eliminating  competition  alto- 
gether. Depending  on  the  situation.  If  there 
are  100  promotions  to  be  made,  and  10  mem- 
bers of  a  disadvantaged  group  are  chosen, 
that  might  well  not  be  as  much  as  the  traffic 
win  bear;  if  100  are  edged  into  promotion. 
It  might  well  be  more  than  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

In  the  case  of  the  deselected  administra- 
tors there  was  a  disproportionate  number  of 
Jews  among  those  Other-White  administra- 
tors who  were  to  be  demoted — because  there 
Is  a  disproportionate  number  of  Jews  among 
school  admlnlBtrators.  Jews  are  not  dispro- 
portionately represented,  however,  among  the 
top  administrators  In  private  industry: 
around  San  Pranclsco,  Jews  occupy  about  one 
per  cent  of  such  positions.  Only  fifteen  years 
ago,  moreover,  a  California  Department  of 
Employment  survey  Indicated  that  about  a 
quarter  of  all  California  employers  would  not 
hire  Jews  for  white-collar  Jobs,  no  matter 
how  well  qualified  they  were.  If  Jews  are  con- 
centrated In  the  educational  Establishment, 
one  reason  Is  that  they  have  not  been  forci- 
bly kept  out  of  It  by  discrimination.  If  Jews 
should  now  be  shut  out  of  the  educational 
Establishment,  they  would  suffer  as  Identifi- 
able members  of  a  historically  disadvantaged 
group:  and  they  would  become  other  than 
Other-White. 

Short  of  that,  the  sharpened  competition 
provided  by  legitimate  afflrmatlve-actlon  pro- 
grams which  follow  the  reasonable  guide- 
imes  suggested  is  a  fact  of  life  which  Jews 
will  have  to  sustain  along  with  other  Other- 
Whites.  Such  affirmative  action  is  an  obli- 
gation of  this  society,  and  a  necessary  In- 
gredient of  Its  health,  In  which  the  Jews  also 
have  a  strong  self-interest.  It  Is  obvious  too 
that  the  Jews  must  have  a  special  Interest  \n 
an  expansionist  American  economy,  especially 
in  those  public-service  fields  m  which  colli- 
sions are  most  likely  to  take  place.  But  It  Is 
also  fundamental  to  the  security  of  American 
Jews  that  the  wavy  line  in  each  instance  be- 
tween affirmative  action  and  ascriptlve  ac- 
tion be  firmly  drawn.  For  an  ascriptlve  so- 
ciety is  a  spiritually  and  politically  closed  so- 
ciety; as  such  it  Is  not  the  kind  of  society  in 
which  Jews  can  find  Justice  or  can  easily  or 
comfortably  live. 

Do  Justice,  Justly 

Statement  of  Dr.  Stanley  Dacher,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Queens  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council  on  behalf  of : 

The  Queens  Jewish  Community  Council. 

The  Jewish  Teachers  Association  of  New 
York. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Organizations  in 
Civil  Service  In  New  York. 

The  Rabbinical  Council  of  America. 

Jewish  Rights  Organization. 

National  Council  of  Young  Israel. 

Association  of  Jewish  Orthodox  University 
Faculty. 

Association  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Teachers. 

Presented  on  June  27,  1972  before  Con- 
gressmen Rosenthal.  Addabbo.  Celler.  Dow, 
EUberg,  Koch.  Mlkva.  Podell.  Reid.  Halpern. 
Yates,  Scheuer,  Bingham,  Biaggl,  Congress- 
woman  Abzug.  Also  present  were  staff  mem- 
bers from  Senator  Buckley  and  Congressmen 
Murphy.  Peyser  and  Rooney. 

PRErACE 

TTie  proliferation  of  reverse-discrimination 
experiences  resulting  from  The  Department 
of  Labor's  'Ouidelines'  and  the  Implementa- 
tion of  those  guideimes  by  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare  has  created 
a  new  world  of  bizarre  Inequities.  They  have 
reached  such  national  dimensions  that  re- 
quire nothing  short  of  a  Congressional  In- 
vestigation of  the  lethal  shortcomings  In  the 
so  called  'Affirmative  Action  Program'. 

The  use  of  quota  systems,  preferential  hir- 


ing and  racial  census  in  an  attempt  to  im- 
plement 'The  Afflrmatlve  Action  Program' 
has  seriously  begun  to  dUaffect  large  portions 
of  the  general  population.  The  Jewish  mi- 
nority has  a  special  sensitivity  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  sensitivity  sadly  earned.  It  is  all 
the  more  tragic  therefore,  when  such  ancient 
victims  become  victims  again.  This  has  be- 
come a  recurring  phenomenon  fioutlng  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Individuals  in  an  at- 
tempt to  catapult  the  special  needs  of  one 
group  above  another. 

A  climate  of  silence  and  fear  has  developed 
on  this  'sensitive  ethnic  matter'  reminiscent 
of  the  days  of  Joseph  McCarthy.  For  too  many 
public  servants  It  has  again  become  re- 
spectable and  safe  to  back-off  and  say 
nothing. 

Since  this  has  become  both  a  constitutional 
and  moral  question  of  serious  proportions, 
seven  Jewish  organizations  from  the  Metro- 
politan New  York  area  have  Joined  together 
In  this  collective  statement.  We  represent  a 
very  substantial  portion  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity which  is  deeply  concerned. 

Collectively  we  ask  the  government  con- 
duct an  immediate  review  of  this  program 
and  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  various 
local  administrators  have  overzealously  In- 
terpreted the  'guidelines'. 

We  offer  the  enclosed  documented  state- 
ment compiling  only  some  of  the  prominent 
injustice  brought  to  our  attention.  Sadly, 
there  are  many  others.  We  urge  you  to  study 
this  document  so  that  you  may  react  In  time 
before  the  mounting  inequities  become  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

STATEMENT 

We  have  come  to  talk  to  you  about  a 
dangerous  trend  that  is  taking  place  in  our 
country.  This  trend  Is  the  attempt  to  use 
ethnic,  racial  and  sex  quotas  In  solving  exist- 
ing social  problems.  In  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  past  and  existent  discriminations 
against  some  groups,  new  forms  o'  discrimi- 
nation against  other  groups  are  now  being 
suggested  and  practiced. 

I  read  to  you  a  recruitment  leaflet  from  the 
Department  of  Judaic  Studies  at  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Albany — excluding 
male  Jews  from  consideration  for  Chairman 
of  the  Department — fsee  Exhibit  A  &  B). 

In  his  advertisement  for  the  position  Pro- 
fessor Eckstein  has  used  a  "gimmick"  which 
Is  becoming  an  Increasing  problem.  He  has 
defined  the  Job  qualifications  not  In  t«rnis 
of  what  the  position  requires  but  In  terms 
of  the  person  he  wants  to  hire.  The  quali- 
fication he  gives  for  Chairman  of  the  Judaic 
Studies  Department  Is  "a  Biblical  scholar" 
coming  from  a  certain  minority  group.  Judaic 
Studies  certainly  includes  much  more  than 
Bible  studies.  It  Includes  history  of  Jews  In 
the  Diaspora,  Talmudlc  studies.  Rabbinical 
literature.  Jewish  philosophy,  modern  Jewish 
history,  current  trends  In  the  Jewish  religion, 
etc.  In  order  to  find  a  person  who  would  be 
well  versed  In  all  of  these  fields  It  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  hire  a  Jew.  Eckstein, 
obviously  wants  a  non-Jew  and  since  there 
are  many  non-Jewish  Biblical  scholars  he 
set  the  Job  qualification  at  only  that  level. 
He  Is  not  at  all  concerned  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  Is  hiring  the  best  qualified  person  for 
the  position. 

But  Isn't  this  really  the  same  argument  we 
hear  when  we  are  told,  for  example,  that 
black  students  can  best  learn  from  black 
teachers  or  black  sui>ervlsors?  The  qualifi- 
cations for  a  good  teacher  or  supervisor  are 
certainly  much  more  than  the  color  of  one's 
skin.  This  tendency  to  change  Job  qualifica- 
tions to  make  the  Job  fit  the  group  one 
wishes  to  hire  Is  rampant  In  civil  service, 
private  Indvistrles  and  colleges. 

There  has  also  been  a  growing  trend  In 
colleges  and  universities  to  set  aside  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  their  entering  classes  for 
only  special  applicants.  These  seats  are  open 
for  the  admission  of  only  favored  minority 
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groups,  at  standards  usually  set  lower  thaa 
normal.  The  regular  applicants  are  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  to  compete  for  these 
places. 

Take  the  example  of  Marco  DeFunis  Jr. 

THE  FACTS 

Marco  DePunls,  Jr.  wm  one  of  1601  persons 
who  applied  for  admission  to  the  1971  enter- 
ing class  at  the  University  of  Washington 
Law  School,  a  state  institution.  To  obtain  an 
entering  class  of  150  students,  letters  of 
acceptance  were  sent  to  more  than  200  appli- 
cants, but  not  to  DeFunis,  who  was  placed 
on  a  waiting  list  and  later  sent  a  letter 
denying  admission. 

On  the  basis  of  validity  studies  conducted 
by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  a  formula 
based  on  the  pEist  experience  of  the  law  school 
was  developed  for  predicting  a  student's  flrst- 
year  average.  The  chairman  of  the  admission 
committee  would  review  the  applications  of 
persons  with  an  average  below  74.5  and  they 
would  t)e  summarily  denied  unless  he  felt 
something  In  his  file  merited  full  committee 
discussion.  However,  the  flies  of  all  minority 
applicants  were  considered  by  the  full  com- 
mittee regardless  of  whether  or  not  their 
average  was  below  74.5.  Those  flies  were  as- 
signed to  a  professor  and  to  a  blaclc  student 
for  review  and  report  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. The  admlnissioos  committee  admitted 
74  persons  who  had  predicted  averages  below 
that  of  DeFunis  whose  average  was  76.23. 
Among  those  74,  there  were  36  minority  group 
applicants:  the  others  were  applicants  re- 
turning from  military  service  or  applicants 
held  to  deserve  invitation  on  grounds  uncon- 
nected with  race. 

DeFunis — who.  incidentally,  is  Jewish — 
challenged  the  law  school's  admission  policy 
by  instituting  an  action  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  State  of  Washington  against  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  claiming  that  his  con- 
stitutional rights  to  equal  protection  were 
violated  when  applicants  with  predicted  first- 
year  averages  lower  than  his  own  were  ad- 
mitted because  of  their  race,  and  thus  pref- 
erential consideration  was  accorded  to  mi- 
nority group  applicants  to  the  detriment  of 
DeFunis. 

COtTRT  DECISION 

On  September  22.  1971  Judge  Lloyd  Shorett 
of  the  State  Superior  Court  rendered  a  de- 
cision in  favor  of  DeFunis.  He  found  that  the 
law  school.  In  order  to  achieve  greater  mi- 
nority group  representation,  had  given  pref- 
erence to  members  of  minority  races.  He  also 
found  that  "some  minority  students  were 
admitted  whose  college  grades  and  aptitude 
test  scores  were  so  low  that,  had  they  been 
white,  their  applications  would  have  been 
summarily  denied."  He  added  that  only  ons 
minority  student  out  of  more  than  30  ad- 
mitted had  a  predicted  first-year  average 
above  DeFunis.  The  Judge's  conclusion  was 
that  DeFunis  and  others  In  his  group  had 
not  been  accorded  the  equal  protection  of 

the  law  guaranteed  by  the  14th  Amendment. 

He  relied  on  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  the  school  segregation  case  where  It  was 

decided  that  public  education  must  be 
equally  available  to  all.  regardless  of  race." 
He  added  that  the  14th  Amendment  "could 
no  longer  be  stretched  to  accommodate  the 
need  of  any  race,"  and  further  said,  "Policies 
of  discrimination  will  inevitably  lead  to  re- 
prisals. In  my  opinion,  the  oiily  safe  rule 
U  to  treat  all  races  alike,  and  I  feel  that 
this  Is  what  Is  required  under  the  equal 
protection  clause." 

The  University  of  Washington  complying 
with  the  court's  order  admitted  DeFunis 
as  a  first  year  student,  but  appealed  from 
the  decision  to  the  Washington  State  Su- 
preme Court. 

Lest  you  think  this  quota  problem  is  a 
parochial  Jewish  concern  let  me  read  you 
a  letter  from  Edward  Costlkyan  commenting 
on  the  quota  system  set  up  by  the  Demo- 
cratic   Party    for    the    national    convention. 


This  appeared  In  The  New  York  Magazine 
of  recent  date : 

THE    USBAN    EXCHANGE 

New  Politics — and  Old — I  used  to  go  to 
state  and  national  conventions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  I  used  to  represent  my  assem- 
bly district,  the  eighth  (south)  of  Manhat- 
tan, in  the  New  York  County  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Democratic 
Committee  of  New  York  County  in  state 
Democratic  councils.  But.  since  the  so-called 
McGovern  guidelines,  which  require  that 
the  delegates  to  the  national  convention  re- 
flect the  proportion  of  women,  blacks,  and 
younger  people  in  the  population  at  large,  I 
have  lost  my  constituencies.  In  those  days.  It 
did  not  seem  so  Incongruous  for  a  half-Arme- 
nian, half-Swiss  Unitarian  to  represent  a 
district  which  had  few,  if  any,  Swiss,  few,  if 
any.  Armenians,  and  few.  If  any.  Unitarians, 
let  alone  a  county  and  state  with  only  a 
handful  of  any  of  these  exotic  types. 

For  a  WASP — a  White  Armenian  Swiss 
Protestant — those  were  rather  happy  polit- 
ical days.  I  mean,  nobody  asked  me  to  Jus- 
tify my  election  as  district  leader  five  times 
in  ten  years,  or  my  election  as  county  leader 
twice.  In  light  of  my  sex.  my  age.  my  ances- 
try, or  anything  else.  So.  I  happily  supported 
all  kinds  of  candidates  like  Stevenson,  and 
Kennedy,  and  McCarthy,  and  Edward  J.  Dud- 
ley, and  James  L.  Watson,  and  Constance 
Baker  Motley,  and  Margot  Oayle.  and  Eleanor 
Clark  French,  and  Mary  de  Groat  Reed,  and 
lots  and  lots  of  others.  No  Armenians.  No 
Swiss. 

It's  all  changed.  The  Democratic  National 
Committee  has  told  us  to  forget  the  old- 
fashioned  nonsense  that  resulted  In  the 
voters'  selection  of  a  male  Armenian-Swiss 
amateur  conductor  of  oratorios  to  represent 
them  as  a  reform  district  leader  and  dele- 
gate and  county  leader.  Now.  the  McGovern 
guidelines  tell  us.  women  must  be  repre- 
sented by  women,  blacks  by  blacks,  young 
by  the  young,  and.  I  suppose,  rich  by 
rich,  poor  by  the  poor.  And  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  further  tells  us  that 
unless  delegations  mirror  the  color,  sex,  and 
age  characteristics  of  the  constituency,  the 
nonconforming  delegates  must  Justify  their 
election  and  explain  why  they  are  the  wrong 
color,  wrong  sex.  and  wrong  age. 

This  leaves  us  non-young,  non-female, 
non-black.  Armenian-Swiss  Unitarians  with 
something  of  a  problem.  The  black  men  have 
organized,  and  the  black  women,  too.  The 
young  have.  The  women  have.  And  so,  If  we 
non-young,  male,  non-black.  Armenian-Swiss 
Unitarians  want  to  participate.  I  guess  we'll 
have  to  organize,  too. 

Too  bad.  There  aren't  too  many  of  us. 
Maybe  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
will  give  us  cumulative  voting  so  that  we  can 
be  represented  once  every  third  or  fourth 
national  convention.  Or  maybe  we  can  make 

a   deal    with    the    Greeks,    or    with    the 

Albanians. 

Or  maybe  the  Democratic  Party  will  aban- 
don tblfi  nonsense  before  it  has  lost  the  al- 
legiances of  those  who  do  not  fit  Into  the 
neat  pigeonholes  Us  sociologist-advisers  have 
Invented  and  Its  stunned  leadership,  still 
shaken  by  the  convulsions  that  racked  the 
party  m  the  1968  convention,  has  thought- 
lessly adopted.  What  was  wrong  with  the 
Democratic  Party  and  its  convention  In  1968 
win  not  be  cured  by  the  Invoking  of  a  quota 
system. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  that  we  Armenian- 
Swiss  Unitarians  will  have  to  organize  so 
that,  like  the  recently  organized  black 
women,  we  can  hold  together  and  for  the 
first  time  "get  something  for  our  vote"  In 
order  to  survive  under  the  present  political 
rules.  But  one  wonders  If  It  really  Is  prog- 
ress— If,  Instead  of  a  triumphant  expression 
of  the  New  Politics.  It  Isn't  a  very  unsatis- 
factory expression  of  the  Old. 

EOWABD  N.  COSTTKTAN. 


What  hi^pens  to  the  electoral  process  and 
free  choice  in  the  voting  booth  If  the  results 
are  later  thrown  out  to  satisfy  quotas?  it 
would  seem  as  though  we  have  now  advanced 
enough  to  bypass  electoral  process. 

Congressman  Joseph  Addabbo  recently 
held  hearings  before  his  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Allegations  were  made 
that  the  Small  Business  Loan  Administra- 
tion was  bypassing  "non-preferred"  minori- 
ties In  granting  loans. 

The  evidence  Is  clear  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  a  narrow  parochial  issue  but  one 
affecting  broad  sectors  of  our  national  life. 

The  use  of  quotas  to  solve  problems  is  ille- 
gal.  Illogical,  unfair,  devlslve  and  unaccept- 
able. It  Is  unworkable  and  is  detrimental  to 
the  rights  of  Individuals,  groups  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

An  example  of  all  the  things  wrong  with 
a  quota  system  can  be  shown  from  the  ex- 
periences of  two  New  York  Medical  Colleges. 
In  1969  New  York  Medical  College  and  Alt>ert 
Einstein  Medical  College  decided  to  admit 
a  relatively  large  number  of  "preferred" 
minority  students  Into  their  entering  class. 
Unable  to  find  enough  qualified  students 
(since  "preferred"  minority  qualified  stu- 
dents had  no  problem  whatsoever  m  being 
accepted)  they  selected  applicants  who 
would  normally  be  unqualified.  Of  the  eight 
students  selected  at  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege 5  could  not  get  past  the  first  year.  Of 
the  14  students  at  Einstein  Medical  College 
10  could  not  get  past  the  first  year. 

It  becomes  apparent : 

(a)  these  students  who  could  not  get  past 
the  first  year  wasted  a  year  of  their  lives 
which  could  have  been  better  spent  training 
for  some  endeavor  within  their  own  ca- 
pabilities. 

(b)  well  qualified  students  who  would 
have  been  accepted  In  place  of  these  un- 
qualified students,  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  medical  doctors. 

(c)  since  medical  schools  do  not  place 
new  students  in  those  vacated  seats  during 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  year  of  that 
class  they  lose  tuitions  to  that  extent. 

(d)  fifteen  fewer  doctors  will  be  graduated 
from  these  two  medical  schools  to  tend  the 
medical  needs  of  the  nation. 

Despite  this  experience,  the  practice  of 
Imposing  quotas  In  school  admissions  still 
exists.  I  cited  before  the  DeFunis  Case  with 
the  law  school.  In  the  May  1971  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation the  dean  of  Tufts  University  Dental 
College  presents  a  plan  in  effect  at  Tufts,  In 
which  admittedly  unqualified  "preferred" 
minority  are  accepted.  In  a  quota  arrange- 
ment. This  arrangement  has  become  com- 
monplace at  many  universities.  (See  Ex- 
hibit C — American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools  Application  which  offers  special  edu- 
cational opportunities  available  to  Dental 
Students  from  "special  racial  or  ethnic  back- 
grounds".) 

Closely  aligned  with  this  general  Issue  of 
quota  solutions  to  social  problems  are  the 
"Affirmative  Action  Programs"  of  the  Federal 
government. 

President  Johnson  In  1965  and  1967  Issued 
executive  orders  11246  and  11375  which  dealt 
With  equal  opportunity  employment.  (See 
Exhibit  D) 

Those  orders  were  then  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  general  en- 
forcement and  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  for  enforcement  in 
universities  and  colleges. 

We  have  no  problem  endorsing  the  phil- 
osophy President  Johnson  enunciated  in 
the  "Executive  Order". 

In  fact  we  would  look  to  It  to  end  discrim- 
ination against  Jews  In  those  areas  In  which 
it  still  exists  such  as  heavy  industries,  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  the  auto  industry. 

In  essence,  affirmative  action  connotes 
adding  to  the  present  supply  of  available  and 
qualified  applicants  for  employment,  admis- 
sion, Job  advancement  etc.,  those  who  have 
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been  prevlotisly  bypassed  because  of  discrim- 
inatory practices.  It  does  not  mean  pref- 
erential treatment,  which  benefits  some 
(whether  qualified  or  unqualified)  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  and  It  is  in  this  delicate 
area  that  the  federal  administrators  are 
creating  problems. 

They  have  the  task  of  Identifying  past  and 
existent  discrimination  and  then  solving  It 
without  further  discrimination.  It  Is  far 
easier  administratively  to  set  up  goals  or 
quotas  than  to  carefully  and  patiently  en- 
force a  "color  blind",  "ethnic  blind"  or  "sex 
blind"  solution. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  guidelines 
drawn  up  by  the  Department  of  Labor  speak 
of  "affected  classes"  and  "minority  groups" 
rather  than  of  Individuals  as  does  the  Presi- 
dential Order.  It  Is  very  easy  for  this  kind 
of  language  to  lead  to  the  use  of  "group" 
solutions  and  quotas.  (See  Exhibit  E) 

The  Oface  of  Contract  Compliance  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  HEW  has  re- 
quested contracting  agencies,  which  are  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds,  to  take  a  census  of 
their  work  ethnic  grouping.  From  this  cen- 
sus the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  makes 
a  determination  of  which  groups  are  under- 
utilized. Now  these  numbers  can  mean  one 
of  many  things,  only  one  of  which  is  dis- 
crimination. However,  the  administrators 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  numbers  re- 
flect discrimination  and  a  preferential  hir- 
ing solution  is  encouraged. 

To  be  more  specific,  Mr.  Joseph  l^ahy  and 
Mr.  William  Atkinson  of  the  New  York  City 
Office  of  Contract  Compliance  of  HEW  have 
advised  me  of  the  following:  If  two  people 
apply  for  a  position  in  which  It  has  been 
determined  that  there  Is  a  minority  under- 
utillzatlon,  and  both  applicants  are  at  least 
minimally  qualified,  the  minority  applicant 
win  be  given  preference  over  the  other  appli- 
cant. This  would  hold  true  even  if  the  "ma- 
jority group"  applicant  were  more  highly 
qualified. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  pref- 
erential treatment  In  very  strong  terms.  Pub- 
lic Law  88-352,  Title  VII  (Equal  Employment 
Opportunity).  Section  703  (J)  states: 

"(J)  Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall 
be  Interpreted  to  require  any  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
title  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any 
individual  or  to  any  group  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  of 
such  individual  or  group  on  account  of  an 
imbalance  which  may  exist  with  respect  to 
the  total  number  or  percentage  of  persons 
of  any  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin  employed  by  any  employer,  referred  or 
classified  for  employment  by  any  employ- 
ment agency  or  labor  organization,  admitted 
to  membership  or  classified  by  any  labor  or- 
ganization, or  admitted  to.  or  employed  In. 

any  apprenticeship  or  other  training  pro- 
gram. In  connparlson  with  the  total  number 
of  percentage  of  persons  of  such  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  any  com- 
munity. State,  section,  or  other  area,  or  in 
the  available  work  force  In  any  community. 
State,  section,  or  other  area." 

Although  the  Department  of  Labor  Guide- 
lines contain  provisions  which  would  pro- 
hibit preferential  treatment,  these  sections 
are  admittedly  Ignored  by  the  administra- 
tors because  they  are  "too  difficult  to  en- 
force." 

Indeed,  the  man  in  charge  of  this  entire 
program  for  HEW,  J.  Stanley  Pottlnger.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  endorsed 
this  same  point  of  view  at  a  meeting  on  May 
18th.  1972  with  delegates  of  six  large  national 
Jewish  organizations.  He  stated  that  where 
quotas  were  voluntarily  established  by  uni- 
versities because  of  "excesses  of  zeal."  he 
felt  that  It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  him 
to  object.  Since  his  offices  were  already  under 
considerable  criticism  by  those  who  felt  the 
Nixon  Administration  "was  soft  on  Civil 
Rights,"   any   public   criticism   of   those   in- 


stitutions which  were  Increasing  their  efforts 
to  overcome  past  discrimination,  he  felt, 
would  be  a  further  misinterpretation  of  the 
administration's  Intent. 

Secretary  of  HEW  Richardson,  at  this  same 
meeting,  when  asked  about  quotas  being 
established  for  college  admissions  stated  that 
HEW  had  no  authority  over  college  admis- 
sion practices.  Under  prodding,  he  finally 
agreed  that  HEW  did  have  authority  under 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Whether  this 
newly  discovered  authority  will  be  used  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  path  that  the  administrators  are  fol- 
lowing Is  clearly  that  of  using  or  condoning 
the  use  of  quotas. 

HEW  and  Mr.  Pottlnger  also  work  under 
the  assumption  that  the  Executive  Order 
was  issued  to  help  only  certain  groups.  In  a 
letter  written  to  Professor  Sellers  at  Brook- 
lyn College  Mr.  Pottlnger  states,  "the  affirm- 
ative action  concept  Is  designed  prlmarrfy  to 
remedy  employment  discrimination  against 
minorities,  such  as  Blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans. 
Orientals,  Mexicans,  and  women,  which  con- 
tinue to  suffer  far  more  markedly  than  other 
minority  groups  from  the  effects  of  employ- 
ment discrimination."  This  concept  puts 
"non-preferred"  minorities  In  a  very  difficult 
position.  On  the  one  hand  In  the  areas  In 
which  "non-preferred"  minorities  have  been 
able  to  advance,  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
adverse  effects  of  a  quota,  and  In  the  areas 
In  which  "non-preferred"  minorities  are  dis- 
criminated against,  nothing  wUl  be  done.  Put 
this  against  a  background  of  diminished  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  general  and  a  very 
ominous  sltviatlon  arises.  We  already  have  a 
brain  drain  of  talented  young  Americans 
emigrating  to  Australia.  Canada,  and  Israel 
because  of  this. 

The  City  University  of  New  York  Is  pres- 
ently under  attack  by  Mr.  Pottlnger.  Let  me 
give  you  the  history  of  the  situation  at 
CUNY.  The  government  compliance  review  of 
CUNY  was  Initiated  after  several  women  fac- 
ulty members  at  Brooklyn  College  had 
charged  sex  discrimination  in  promotion.  It 
would  seem  that  the  proper  response  to  this 
would  be  to  Investigate  the  department  or 
departments  at  Brooklyn  College  which  were 
Involved.  Mr.  Pottlnger's  response  was  quite 
different.  He  warned  the  City  University  on 
June  20.  1972  that  It  must  provide  certain 
employment  Information.  Including  data  on 
the  sex  and  race  of  all  staff  members  for  the 
entire  university  or  face  the  loss  of  a  $13 
mUlion  In  government  research  contracts. 
The  City  University  does  not  have  personnel 
lists  that  give  the  employees  sex.  race,  or 
national  origin.  It  attempted  to  compile  such 
a  census  this  past  academic  year  but  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  refused  to  comply, 
standing  on  their  legal  right  not  to  divulge 
such  Information. 

How  this  situation  will  end  remains  to  be 

seen.  Other  universities  mcludlng  Columbia. 

Harvard.  Cornell  and  Michigan  have  been 
under  slmllcu-  attack.  Columbia  finally  capit- 
ulated and  applicants  for  tenured  faulty 
positions  are  now  encouraged  to  have  a  let- 
ter of  recommendation  from  a  "preferred" 
minority  scholar  as  part  of  their  credentials. 

Mr.  Pottlnger's  powers  were  vastly  In- 
creased when  the  President  signed  the  Aid 
to  Higher  Education  BUI.  Because  there  will 
be  Increased  Federal  funds  to  colleges  and 
universities.  Mr.  Pottlnger  and  his  staff  will 
have  more  of  a  club  to  wield. 

To  sxim  up.  we  are  In  favor  of  affirmative 
action  programs  which  follow  the  philosophy 
of  President  Johnson's  Executive  Orders. 
This  would  open  up  new  opjwrtunltles  for 
all.  without  denying  opportunities  for  some. 
We  are  opposed  to  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
grams as  outlined  In  Department  of  Labor 
and  HEW  guidelines  because  these  set  up 
preferred  and  non -preferred  groups  and  lead 
to  preferential  treatment  and  quotas.  This 
Is  the  opposite  of  equal  opportunity  employ- 
ment. We  are  unhappy  with  the  taking  of 
detaUed  personnel   data  on  sex,  racial  and 


ethnic  background  and  the  uses  made  of 
these  surveys. 

We  have  tried  to  correct  these  injustices 
at  an  administrative  level  but  have  been  un- 
successful. This  was  apparent  at  the  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  Richardson  and  Mr.  Pot- 
tlnger on  May  18.  We  now  look  to  you  In 
Congress  for  redress  and  help. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  following  be 
done: 

1.  Examination  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  guidelines  for  Affirmative  Action  Pro- 
grams to  determine  whether  the  language 
In  them  encourages  the  use  of  quotas:  to  de- 
termine whether  there  Is  a  conflict  with  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  In  regards  to  pref- 
erential treatment. 

2.  Examination  of  Secretary  Richardson's 
and  Mr.  Pottlnger's  attitude  toward  their 
responslb  Ult  les . 

3.  Meaningful  action  to  prevent  colleges 
and  universities  from  setting  up  quota  ad- 
mission systems. 

In  conclusion,  we  therefore  look  to  you  In 
government  to — "Do  Justice,  Justly".  We  look 
to  you  to  provide  all  people  with  the  proper 
equity — and  to  do  so  with  an  even  hand  at 
the  expense  of  none.  Since  this  matter  has 
Indeed  reached  national  proportions,  we  urge 
a  formal  Congressional  Hearing  to  explore 
the  scope  of  the  new  reverse-discrimination 
phenomenon  and  Its  gro'^'lng  Impact  on  the 
national  scene. 

Since  this  Is  a  matter  not  likely  to  disap- 
pear by  Itself,  we  urge  your  prompt  Inter- 
vention  so  that  the  broad  American  social 
contract  for  all  peoples  can  be  preserved. 
Dr.  Stanley  Dacher. 

Dr.  Michael  Fishbone. 

Administrative  Secretary,  AJS,  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity (NEJS),  Waltham,  Mass. 
association  roR  Jewish  studies 
Committee    on    Consultation    and    Place- 
ment. 

1.  Name  and  address  of  institution:  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany  Albany. 
N.Y.  12222. 

2.  Contact:  Jerome  Eckstein.  Judaic 
Studies  Department,   Chairman. 

3.  Position  avaUable  and  brief  description 
of  duties:  The  department  Is  "searching  for 
a  BlbUcal  scholar  who  Is  either  female  or  a 
member  of  a  minority  group  (Black,  Amer- 
ican Indian,  Spanish  Surnames  or  Oriental- 
American).  If  possible,  we  would  Uke  this 
person  to  be  capable  of  chairing  our  Depart- 
ment— but  this  It  not  an  essential  require- 
ment." 

4.  Rank  and  salary:  not  stated. 

5.  Effective  date:  Sept.  73. 

6.  Competency  and  preparation  required: 
Stated  in  Jt3. 


State  Universitt  or 

New  York  at  Albany, 

All>any.  NY..  ApHl  28,  1972. 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Hewitt. 

Counsel  to  Senator  Albert  B.  Lewis,  Legisla- 
tive Office  Building,  Albany,  ff.7. 

Dear  Mr.  Htwrrr:  Even  though  I  have  been 
Ul  now  for  some  time,  and  have  been  at  home 
I  am  dictating  the  following  letter. 

Your  understanding  of  my  intentions  was 
absolutely  correct.  1  was  seeking  all  the  very 
best  qualified  for  the  position.  However.  I 
did  want  to  make  It  as  strong  as  possible  that 
we  were  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and 
that  applications  from  female  and  members 
of  minority  groups  would  be  ven.-  welcome. 
Perhaps  I  overstressed  this  point  in  my  origi- 
nal advertisement,  but  that  was  partly  a 
result  of  some  discriminatory  practices  that 
have  been  prevalent  in  many  universities.  I 
only  wish  to  encourage  In  the  minds  of  all 
Biblical  scholars,  regardless  of  sex.  creed, 
religion  or  nationality,  that  they  wovild  re- 
ceive an  equal  consideration  for  the  position. 
Indeed,  this  advertisement  brought  such  a 
severe  reaction  from  the  Association  For  Jew- 
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Ish  studies  that  they  informed  me  that  It 
would  no  longer  run  the  advertiaement  as  It 
was  originally  written.  I  rewrote  the  advoir- 
tlsement  and  submitted  It  to  the  Association 
For  Jewish  Studies,  but  nevertheless  men- 
tioned that  we  were  going  to  consider  all  ap- 
plications equally  and  our  sole  concern  would 
be  academic  merit. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jerome  Eckstein, 
Judaic  Studies  Department,  Chairman. 

Special  educational  opportunities  are 
sometimes  available  to  dental  students  from 
special  racial  or  ethnic  backgrounds.  If  your 
baclcground  Is  listed  below  and  you  wish  to 
identify  yourself,  please  respond  to  this  item. 
You  are  not  required  to  provide  this  infor- 
mation. 

ExECUTTVE  Order  11375 

AMENDI.VG      EXECUTIVE     ORDER      NO.      11246.    RE- 
L.^TING     TO      EQUAL      EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTU- 

NrrT 

It  Is  the^ffoilcy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  equal  opportunity  In  Fed- 
eral employment  and  In  employment  by  Fed- 
eral contractors  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
without  discrimination  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin 

The  Congress,  by  enacting  Title  VII  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  enunciated  a  na- 
tional policy  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity In  private  employment,  without  discrim- 
ination because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin. 

Executive  Order  No.  11246  of  September 
24.  1965.  carried  forward  a  program  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  in  Government  em- 
ployment, employment  by  Federal  contractors 
and  subcontractors  and  employment  under 
Federally  assisted  construction  contracts  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin. 

■'Section  101.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  in  Federal  employment  for 
all  qualified  persons,  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex  or  national  origin,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  full  realization  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  through  a  positive,  con- 
tinuing program  in  each  executive  depart- 
ment and  agency.  The  policy  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity applies  to  every  aspiect  of  Federal  em- 
ployment policy  and  practice." 

"(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discrlmlnute 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
or  national  origin.  The  contractor  will  'ake 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin 
Such  action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  following:  employment,  upgrading, 
demotion,  or  transfer:  recruitment  or  re- 
cruitment advertising:  layoff  or  termination: 
rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensa- 
tion: and  selection  for  training.  Including 
apprenticeship.  The  contractor  agrees  to  pest 
In  conspicuous  places,  available  to  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment,  notices  to  be 
provided  by  the  contracting  officer  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. 


(From  the  Federal  Register.  Vol.  36,  No.  234, 
December  4.  1971) 
Rules  and  Regulations 
•  •  •  *  • 

Relief  for  members  of  an  "affected 
class"  who.  by  virtue  of  past  discrimination, 
continue  to  suffer  the  present  effects  of 
that  discrimination  must  either  be  Included 
in  the  contractor's  afllrmatlve  action  program 
or  be  embodied  In  a  separate  written  "cor- 
rective action"  program.  An  "affected  class" 
problem  must  be  remedied  In  order  for  a 
contractor  to  be  considered  In  compliance. 


Section  60-2.2  herein  pertaining  to  an  ac- 
ceptable affirmative  action  program  is  also 
applicable  to  the  failure  to  remedy  discrimi- 
nation against  members  of  an  "affected 
class." 

Subpart  B — Required  Contents  of 
Affirmative  Action  Programs 

•  •  •  •  * 

(1)  In  determining  whether  minorities 
are  being  underutilized  in  any  job  classifica- 
tion the  contractor  will  consider  at  least  all 
of  the  following  factors: 

(1)  The  minority  population  of  the  labor 
area   surrounding   the   facility; 

(11)  The  size  of  the  minority  unemploy- 
ment force  In  the  labor  area  surrounding 
the  facility: 

(ill)  The  percentage  of  the  minority  work 
force  as  compared  with  the  total  work  force 
In  the  immediate  labor  area; 

(Iv)  The  general  availability  of  minorities 
having  requisite  skills  in  the  Immediate  la- 
bor area; 

(v)  The  availability  of  minorities  having 
requisite  skills  In  an  area  In  which  the  con- 
tractor can   reasonably  recruit; 

(vl)  The  availability  of  promotable  and 
transferable  minorities  within  the  contrac- 
tor's organization; 

(vil)  The  existence  of  training  Institutions 
capable  of  training  persons  In  the  requisite 
skills;  and 

(vlll)  The  degree  of  training  which  the 
contractor  Is  reasonably  able  to  undertake 
as  a  means  of  making  all  Job  classes  avail- 
able to  minorities. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  women  are 
being  underutilized  in  any  job  classification, 
the  contractor  will  consider  at  least  all  of 
the  following  factors: 

New  York  CrrT. 
To  THE  Editor  or  Commentary: 

Here  Is  another  document  to  be  added  to 
"The  Pottlnger  Papers"  [Letters  from  Read- 
ers.  May,  commenting  on  Paul  Seabury's 
"HEW  &  the  Universities."  February).  This  is 
a  job  description  sent  to  the  placement  office 
of  the  Association  for  Jewish  Studies:  Its 
authenticity  has  l)een  verified. 

Setmouh  Singer. 

1.  Name  and  address  of  institutitm :  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany.  NY.  12222 

2.  Contact:  Jerome  Eckstein,  Judaic  Stud- 
ies Department.  Chairman 

3  Position  available  and  brief  description 
of  duties:  The  department  Is  searching  for 
a  Biblical  scholar  who  is  either  female  or  a 
member  of  a  minority  group  (Black,  Ameri- 
can Indian,  Spanish  Surname,  or  Oriental- 
American).  If  possible,  we  would  like  this 
person  to  be  capable  of  chairing  our  Depart- 
ment— but  this  Is  not  an  essential  require- 
ment. 

4.  Rank  and   salary:   not  stated 

5.  Effective  date:  Sept,  '73 

6.  Competency  and  preparation  required: 
stated  in  No.  3. 

UNrvEHsriY  or  California. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
To  THE  EnrroR  of  Commentary: 

I  thought  you  might  be  Interested  in  the 
following  correspondence.  As  a  matter  of 
professional  ethics,  I  have  deleted  the  name 
of  the  Institution  and  the  department  chair- 
man. The  problem  of  reverse  discrimination 
Is  so  widespread.  I  don't  think  one  man  or 
school  should  be  made  a  whipping  boy, 

Richard  J.  Larschan, 


January  10.   1972. 


COLLKOE, 


Department  of  English. 

Dear  Mr,  Larschan:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  January  4  regarding  your  candidacy 
here. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  we  have  an  opening 
here  and  that  I  have  examined  your  dossier. 


It  is  very  impressive  Indeed,  and  I  wish  I 
could  invite  you  to  come  for  an  Interview. 
At  present,  however,  our  department  Is  in- 
terested in  the  appointment  of  a  woman  so 
we  are  concentrating  on  Interviews  of  this 
kind. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  Interest  In 
the  College,  and  I  know  that  with  your  excel- 
lent qualifications  you  will  find  a  position  of 
your  choice.  Naturally,  I  shall  keep  you  in 
mind  should  any  changes  occur. 

Best  wishes  to  you  for  success. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Chairman. 

May  21,   1972. 
Ms,  Bernice  Sandleb, 

Executive  Associate  and  Director,  Project  on 
the  Status  and  Education  of  WovMn,  A$' 
sociation  of  American  Colleges,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Ms.  Sandler:  Knowing  your  high  re- 
gard for  the  truth  (amply  demonstrated — or 
at  least  proclaimed — by  your  letter  In  Com- 
mentary rebutting  Paul  Seabury's  article), 
I  was  certain  you  would  appreciate  seeing  the 

enclosed  letter  from  College.  It  was 

you,  was  it  not,  who  wrote: 

"Well -qualified  males  will  now  have  to 
compete  with  well-qualified  women  and 
minorities.  Hiring  that  is  in  line  with  the 
government's  policy  is  on  the  basis  of  ability; 
the  best-qualified  person  is  hired  regardless 
of  sex  or  color  or  national  origin,  even  if  that 
person  turns  out  to  be  white  and  male.  The 
Intent  is  not  to  give  preference  to  any  group, 
but  to  see  that  all  groups  are  considered 
equally." 

After  my  Acting  Instructorship  runs  out. 
I  should  have  plenty  of  free  time  to  spend  on 
making  sure  that  the  courts  uphold  "the  in- 
tent" of  which  you  have  so  eloquently 
spoken. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  J.  Larschan, 

Acting  Instructor. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Commentary: 

Why  does  Elliott  L.  Richardson,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  leave  out  religious  heritage  when 
he  lists  in  bis  letter  those  things  over  which 
victims  of  discrimination  have  no  control? 
HEW  should  be  protecting  victims  of  reli- 
gious as  well  as  racial  and  sex  discrimina- 
tion (1964  ClvU  Rights  Act,  Section  703) .  but 
one  would  never  know  it  from  the  agency's 
actions. 

Last  October  HEW  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion into  discrimination  in  faculty  hiring 
at  Princeton  University.  Though  it  is  well 
known  In  the  university  conununlty  that 
Princeton's  English  department  will  not  hire 
Jewish  professors,  the  afllrmative-actlon  plan 
which  was  developed  mentioned  women, 
blacks,  and  Orientals,  and  Ignored  the  prob- 
lem of  anti-Semitism.  In  addition,  the  New 
York  HEW  has  so  far  refused  to  respond  to 
my  pleas  for  an  Investigation  into  religious 
discrimination  in  faculty  hiring  at 
Princeton. 

There  Is.  apparently,  discrimination  not 
only  In  the  universities  but  in  clvil-rlghta 
enforcement  as  well, 

Arthur  Cooper, 

Princeton,  N.J. 

To  the  EIditor  of  Commentary:  I  have  re- 
cently observed  the  subtle,  or  not-so-subtle, 
effects  of  affirmative-action  programs  In  the 
personnel  pages  of  scholarly  journals.  For 
example,  a  recent  issue  of  a  prestigious 
American  scientific  weekly  contained  three 
classified  advertisements,  out  of  a  total  of  17. 
which  twasted  references  to  the  academi- 
cians' added  "qualifications":  "Female 
Planetologlst."  "Minority  Group  Ph.D.," 
"Physiological  Psychologist,  Ph.D..  Chlcano." 
An  equitable  meritocracy  Is  salubrious 
both  to  its  members  and  to  society  as  a 
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whole;  discriminatory  afflrmatlve-actlon  pro- 
grams are  only  a  stop-gap  measure  .  .  .  and 
they  will  in  the  long  run  benefit  no  one  .    .   . 
Jeffrey  Oustavson, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  OrrncAL   Survey   or  Affirmative   Action 

part  n 

The  Revised  Order  of  No.  4  as  the  generator 

of  quotas 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment,  that  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  have  been  asked 
and  had  agreed  to  comply  with  the  follow^g 
rules: 

That  they  publicize  In  the  most  open  and 
even-handed  way  all  their  academic  and 
other  Job  openings. 

That  they  recruit  applicants  from  all  avail- 
able sources. 

That  they  maintain  fully  nondiscrimina- 
tory hiring  procedures  and  keep  full  records 
of  interviews  and  the  like. 

That  they  comply  with  fully  nondiscrimi- 
natory promotion  and  pay  policies. 

That  they  abolish  all  rules  and  regulations 
which  are  discriminatory  with  regard  to  pay, 
leave  or  possible  fringe  benefits. 

Let  us  also  assume  that  our  Colleges  and 
Universities : 

Open  up  fully  their  respective  institutions 
to  all  qualified  student  applicants; 

Recruit  their  student  body  evenhandedly 
from  all  secondary  schools  and  other  possible 
preparatory  channels; 

Maintain  vigorous  remedial  programs  for 
entrants   who   wish   to   remove   deficiencies; 

Maintain  comprehensive  counseling  and 
other  auxiliary  programs  to  facilitate  the 
entry  of  disadvantaged  students  Into  the 
mainstream  of  academic  life. 

Let  us  further  assume  that  there  be  main- 
tained a  simple,  speedy  and  effective  com- 
plaint and  grievance  mechanism  within  and 
without  the  academic  institutions  (lower  and 
appellate  levels)  for  the  prompt  handling  of 
complaints  Involving  alleged  discrimination 
on  grounds  of  race,  sex,  or  creed,  and 

Let  there  be  academic  and  mixed  aca- 
demic— nonacademic  study  groups  and 
standing  commissions  to  continuously 
Investigate  the  employment  possibilities  and 
practices  and,  when  necessary,  recommend 
censure  and  the  withholding  of  government 
funding. 

This  package  of  positive  commitments, 
remedial  measures,  and  monitoring  bodies 
would  constitute  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive antidiscrimination  mechanisms  yet 
conceived; 

It  would  be  considered  fair  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  academic  com- 
munity; 

It  would  be  able  to  enlist  active  support 
of  all  persons  of  good  will; 

It  would  work;  and 

It  would  be  In  full  accord  with  the  letter 
and  splr  t  of  the  Executive  Order  11246,  The 
pertinent  Affirmative  Action  clauses  of  this 
Order  resd  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  contractor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  natlonul  origin.  The  contractor  will  take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 
Such  action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  following:  employment,  upgrading, 
demotion,  or  transfer;  recruitment  or  re- 
cruitment advertising:  layoff  or  termination; 
rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation; 
and  selection  for  training.  Including  appren- 
ticeship. The  contractor  agrees  to  post  in 
conspicuous  places,  available  to  employees 
and  applicants  for  employment,  notices  to 
be  provided  by  the  contracting  officer  setting 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion clause, 

"(2)   The   contractor  wUl.   In   all  solicita- 


tions or  advertisements  for  employees  placed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that 
all  qualified  applicants  wUl  receive  con- 
sideration for  employment  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin." 
And  further 

"The  contracting  agency  or  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  direct  that  any  bidder  or  pro- 
spective contractor  or  subcontractor  shall 
submit,  as  part  of  his  Compliance  Report,  a 
statement  in  writing,  signed  by  an  author- 
ized officer  or  agent  on  behalf  of  any  labor 
union  or  any  agency  referring  workers  or 
provldmg  or  supervising  apprenticeship  or 
other  training,  with  which  the  bidder  or  pro- 
|ipectlve  contractor  deals,  with  supporting  in- 

>rmation,  to  the  effect  that  the  signer's 
practices  and  policies  do  not  discriminate 
on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin,  and  that  the  signer  either 
will  affirmatively  cooperate  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  policy  and  provisions  of  this 
Order  or  that  It  consents  and  agrees  that  re- 
cruitment, employment,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  under  the  pro- 
posed contract  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Order." 

This  proposed  package,  however,  would  not 
generate  quotas  and  Instances  of  reverse  dis- 
crimination. 

Instead  of  following  the  classical  nondis- 
crimination approach  outlined  above,  the 
Labor  Department  and  other  related  agencies 
elected  to  tread  new  grounds. 

In  particular,  the  main  pillar  of  the  new 
look,  the  Revised  Order  No.  4,  comprises  a 
very  specific  and  detailed  set  of  rules  which, 
if  enforced  and  adhered  to,  lead  necessarily 
to  the  establishment  of  quotas  and  the  Intro- 
duction Into  the  organizational  structure  of 
our  Institutions  of  higher  learning  of  an  ex- 
tensive "parallel  bureaucracy"  whose  primary 
non-educational  goals  would  keep  It  In  con- 
stant confilcts  with  the  primary  educational 
tasks  of  the  host  Institution.  In  this  part  of 
the  survey  (II)  we  study  mainly  the  quota- 
generating  characteristics  of  the  said  order. 

In  the  first  place,  the  order  mandates  the 
preparation  of  an  Affirmative  Action  Com- 
pliance Program  from  every  qualified  con- 
tractor. irresi)ectlve  of  the  actual  status  of  Its 
workforce : 

"[It]  requires  that  within  120  days  from 
the  commencement  of  a  contract  each  prime 
contractor  or  subcontractor  with  50  or  more 
employees  and  a  contract  of  $50,000  or  more 
develop  a  written  affirmative  action  compli- 
ance program  for  each  of  Its  establishments, 
and  such  contractors  are  now  further  required 
to  revise  existing  written  affirmative  action 
programs  to  Include  the  changes  embodied 
In  this  order  within  120  days  of  its  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register." 

TTie  aim  of  the  order  Is  apparently  a  com- 
pensation for  past  Injustices  on  a  group 
basis: 

"Relief  for  members  of  an  'affected  class* 
who.  by  virtue  of  past  discrimination,  con- 
tinue to  suffer  the  present  effects  of  that 
discrimination  must  either  be  Included  In 
the  contractor's  affirmative  action  program 
or  be  embodied  In  a  separate  written  'cor- 
rective action'  program.  An  'affected  class* 
problem  must  be  remedied  In  order  for  a 
contractor  to  be  considered  In  compliance,** 

The  assumed  shortcomings  (guilt)  of  the 
Institution  must  apparently  be  self-re- 
searched and  admitted  by  the  allegedly  dis- 
criminating  Institution    (defendant)    Itself: 

".  .  .  An  acceptable  aflflrmatlve  action  pro- 
gram must  include  an  analysis  of  aresis 
within  which  the  contractor  Is  deficient  In 
the  utilization  of  minority  groups  and 
women,  and  further,  goals  and  timetables  to 
which  the  contractor's  good  faith  efforts 
must  be  directed  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
and,  thus  to  increase  materially  the  utiliza- 
tion of  minorities  and  women,  at  all  levels 
and  In  all  segments  of  his  work  force  where 
deficiencies  exist." 

From  here  on,  the  order  becomes  Increas- 


ingly detailed  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
disturbingly  vague.  The  following  example 
may  make  this  point  clear: 

"(a)  .  .  .  'UnderutUizatlon*  Is  defined  as 
having  fewer  minorities  or  women  In  a  par- 
ticular job  category  than  would  reasonably 
be  expected  by  their  availability  .  .  . 

(1)  In  determining  whether  minorities  are 
being  underutilized  In  any  job  category,  the 
contractor  will  consider  at  least  all  of  the 
following  factors: 

(i)  The  minority  population  of  the  labor 
area  surrounding  the  facility; 

(ii)  The  size  of  the  minority  unemploy- 
ment force  in  the  labor  area  surrounding 
the  faculty;   .  .  . 

(Iv)  The  general  avaUablUty  of  minorities 
having  requisite  skills  in  the  Immediate 
labor  area; 

(V)  The  avallabUlty  of  minorities  having 
requisite  skUls  In  an  area  In  which  the  con- 
tractor can  reasonably  recruit;   .  .  . 

(2)  In  determining  whether  women  are 
being  underutilized  in  any  job  category,  the 
contractor  will  consider  at  least  aU  of  the 
following  factors : 

(1)  The  size  of  the  female  unemplojrment 
force  In  the  labor  area  surrounding  the  fa- 
culty; 

(ii)  The  percentage  of  the  female  work 
force  as  compared  with  the  total  work  force 
In  the  immediate  labor  area; 

(ill)  The  general  avaUabUlty  of  women 
havmg  requisite  skills  in  the  Immediate  la- 
bor area; 

(Iv)  The  availability  of  women  having  req- 
uisite skUls  in  an  area  in  which  the  con- 
tractor can  reasonably  recruit; 

(v)  The  availability  of  women  seeking  em- 
ployment in  the  labor  or  recruitment  area 
of  the  contractor;   .  .  . 

Like  In  many  other  similar  Instances,  it  is 
"the  contractor"  who  is~  to  determine  the 
necessary  measures  by  educated  guesswork 
or  by  involved  expensive  studies.  He  has  no 
guarantee  that  the  actual  numbers  wifi  have 
any  validated  meaning:  the  only  ultlpaate 
criterion  is  their  acceptability  by  govern- 
ment reviewers  and  the  noncancellatlon  of 
government  funds. 

Despite  of  a  total  lack  of  pilot  projects 
which  would  have  tested  the  validity  of  the 
many  criteria  listed  in  Order  No.  4,  the  draft 
of  the  order  as  published  In  August  of  1971 
proceeds  to  demand  that  the  College  and 
University  administrators  establish  goals,  es- 
tablish specific  timetables,  and  initiate  "cor- 
rective" measures: 

"(b)  Goals,  timetables  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion commitments  must  be  designed  to  cor- 
rect any  Identifiable  deficiencies.  Where 
deficiencies  exist  and  where  numbers  of  per- 
centages are  relevant  in  developing  correc- 
tive action,  the  contractor  shall  establish 
and  set  forth  specific  goals  and  timetables 
separately  for  minorities  and  women.  Such 
goals  and  timetables,  with  supporting  data 
and  the  analysl*  thereof  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  contractor's  wTltten  affirmative  action 
program  and  shall  be  maintained  at  each 
establishment  of  the  contractor.  Where  the 
contractor  has  not  established  a  goal,  his 
written  affirmative  action  program  must 
specifically  analyze  each  of  the  factors  listed 
In  'a'  above  and  must  detaU  his  reason  for 
a  lack  of  a  goal. 

In  the  event  It  comes  to  the  attention  of 
the  compliance  agency  or  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  that  there  Is  a 
substantial  disparity  In  the  utUlzatlon  of  a 
particular  minority  group  or  men  or  women 
of  a  particular  minority  group,  the  com- 
pliance agency  or  OFCC  may  require  separate 
goals  and  timetables  for  such  minority  group 
and  may  further  require,  where  appropriate, 
such  goals  and  timetables  by  sex  for  such 
group  for  such  job  categories  and  organiza- 
tional units  specified  by  the  compliance 
agency  or  OFCC  ,  .  . 

Although  the  final  version  of  the  Order, 
published   in   December   of   the   same   year 
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omitted  this  last  quoted  paragraph  (b).  its 
essential  content  remained  scattered  within 
the  other  various  parts  of  the  Order  and 
was  vigorously  enforced  by  the  compliance 
officers  of  the  OfBce  of  ClvU  Rights  under 
Mr.  Pottinger. 

The  results  were  quotas  whose  "good 
faith"  promulgation  led  to  all  the  malprac- 
tices and  flagrant  discrimination  described 
In  Part  I  of  this  Survev. 


How  Equal  OppoaxuNrrT  TraNED  Into 
Employment  Quotas 

SOME  STRANGE  THINGS  HAVE  BEEN  HAPPENING. 
IN  GOVEHNMENT  AND  INDUSTRY,  IN  THE  NAME 
OF  "NONDISCRIMINATION" 

(By  Daniel  Sellgmau) 

Soon  after  it  came  into  office,  the  Nixon 
Administration  proposed  that  critics  "watch 
what  we  do  instead  of  listening  to  what  we 
say.'  By  this  eminently  reasonable  stand- 
ard, the  Administration  today  might  be 
Judged  to  favor  quotas  in  employment.  The 
President  has  repeatedly  assa'iled  them;  In 
fact,  the  elimination  of  quotas  was  Identified 
in  a  major  campaign  statement  as  one  of  ten 
great  goals  for  the  nation  in  his  second 
term.  Yet  during  his  years  in  office,  and  with 
some  powerful  encouragement  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
quotas  have  taken  hold  in  several  areas  of 
American  life.  The  controversies  about  them 
have  centered  on  their  appearance  In  the 
construction  Industry  and  on  university  cam- 
puses. Oddly  enough,  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  employment  quotas  In  large 
corporations. 

The  omission  is  very  odd  Indeed,  for  it  Is 
in  corporate  employment  that  quotas  are 
having  their  major  Impact  on  the  American 
labor  force  and  on  relations  between  the 
races  and  sexes  Nowadays  there  are  scarcely 
any  companies  among,  say.  the  Fortune  500 
that  are  not  under  pressure  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  hire  and  promote  more  women 
and  mlnorlty-group  members;  and  many  of 
these  companies  have  responded  to  the  pres- 
sure by  Installing  what  are.  in  effect,  quota 
systems. 

In  most  of  the  controversy  over  quotas 
there  is  no  real  disagreement  about  ultimate 
objectives.  Most  educated  Americans  today 
would  agree  that  several  minorities,  and 
women,  suffer  from  discrlmtoatlon  in  em- 
ployment, that  the  discrimination  U  de- 
structive and  irrational,  and  that  working  to 
end  It  is  a  proper  activity  for  government. 
Unfortunately,  it  Is  not  clear  what  govern- 
ment should  do— and  all  too  clear  that  wlae 
policies  do  not  flow  naturally  from  good  In- 
tentions. 

In  discussions  of  this  Issue,  people  who 
don't  define  their  terms  can  dither  on  for 
quite  a  while  without  getting  an>-where.  Let 
us  begin,  accordingly,  with  some  definitions 
ana  distinctions.  Among  companies  that 
have  no  intention  of  discriminating  against 
women  or  minorities,  four  different  postures 
may  be  discerned : 

1.  Passive  nondiscrimination  mvolves  a 
wUlUigness,  in  all  decisions  about  hiring, 
promotion,  and  pay.  to  treat  the  races  and 
sexes  alike.  However.  thU  posture  may  in- 
volve a  faUure  to  recognize  that  the  past 
discrimination  leaves  many  prospective  em- 
ployees unaware  of  present  opportunities. 

2.  Pure  affirmative  action  Involves  a  con- 
certed effort  to  expand  the  pool  of  applicants 
so  that  no  one  is  excluded  because  of  past 
or  present  dlscrlmmatlon.  At  the  pomt  of 
decision,  however,  the  company  hires  (or 
promotes)  whoever  seems  most  qualified, 
without  regard  to  race  or  sex. 

3.  Affirmative  action  tcith  preferential  hir- 
ing. In  this  posture,  the  company  not  only 
ensures  that  it  has  a  larger  labor  pool  to 
draw  from  but  systematically  favors  women 
and  minority  groups  m  the  actual  decisions 
about  hiring.  This  might  be  thought  of  as  a 
■  soft "   quota  system,  le.,   instead  of  estab- 


llahlng  Urgets  that  absolutely  must  be  met, 
the  top  officers  of  the  company  beef  up  em- 
ployment of  women  and  mlnorlty-group 
members  to  some  unspecified  extent  by  In- 
dicating that  they  want  those  groups  given 
a  break. 

4.  Hard  quotas.  No  two  ways  about  it — spe- 
cific numbers  or  proportions  of  minority- 
group  members  must  be  hired. 

Much  of  the  ctirrent  confusion  about 
quotas — and  the  controversy  about  whether 
the  government  is  imposing  them — derives 
from  a  failure  to  differentiate  among  several 
of  these  postures.  The  officUls  who  are  ad- 
ministering the  principal  federal  programs 
tend,  of  course,  to  bristle  at  any  suggestion 
that  they  are  imposing  quotas;  they  have 
been  bristling  with  special  vigor  ever  since 
the  President's  campaign  statements  on  the 
subject.  Their  formulations  tend  to  be  some- 
what self-serving,  however.  The  officials  turn 
out.  when  pressed,  to  be  denying  that  the 
government  Is  pushing  employers  into  pos- 
ture No.  4.  The  real  Issue  is  No.  3.  preferen- 
tial hiring,  which  many  government  agencies 
are  indeed  promoting.  Meanwhile,  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  few  other  Administration  officials 
concerned  with  equal-employment  oppor- 
tunity sound  as  though  the  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  promote  pure  affirmative 
action — posture  No.  2. 

THE    CONCILIATORS    HAVE    MUSCLES 

The  U.S.  Government's  efforts  to  end  dis- 
crimination In  employment  are  carried  out 
through  two  major  programs.  One  was  set  in 
motion  by  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  which  forbids  discrimination  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
The  act  established  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  which  now  has 
two  main  functions.  The  first  is  enforce- 
ment: the  commission  may  sue  In  a  U.S. 
district  court,  on  Its  own  behalf  or  for  other 
claimants,  when  It  believes  that  discrimina- 
tion has  taken  place.  The  EEOC  has  had  the 
power  to  sue  only  since  March,  1972 — pre- 
viously It  was  limited  to  conciliation  efforts 

and  has  filed  only  about  twentv-five  suits  In 
that  time.  Chairman  WUllam  H.  Brown  m 
believes  that  when  the  commission  gets 
warmed  up  it  might  be  filing  an  average  of 
five  suits  a  week. 

In  practice.  Brown  suspects,  not  many  of 
these  are  apt  to  be  litigated;  the  right  to  go 
into  court  Is  useful  to  the  EEOC  mainly 
for  the  muscle  It  provides  in  conciliation 
efforts.  If  the  EEOC  did  get  Into  court,  it 
would  have  to  prove  outright  discrimination; 
In  principle,  that  Is,  an  employer  might  com- 
ply with  Title  vn  simply  by  practicing  pas- 
sive nondiscrimination — posture  No.  1.  How- 
ever, the  conciliation  agreements  extracted 
from  those  accused  of  discrimination 
typically  call  for  more  than  that.  Moet  of 
the  agreements  negotiated  thus  far  involve 
preferential  hiring. 

The  commission's  other  main  function  Is 
Information  gathering.  Every  enterprise  with 
100  or  more  employees  must  file  annually 
with  the  EEOC  a  form  detailing  the  number 
of  women  and  members  of  fotir  different 
minority  groups  employed  In  each  of  nine 
different  Job  categories,  from  laborers  to 
"managers  and  officials. "  The  minority 
groups  are  Negroes;  Americans  of  Mexican. 
Puerto  Rican.  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin; 
Orientals;  and  American  Indians  (who  lii 
Alaska  are  deemed  to  Include  Eskimos  and 
Aleuts).  With  some  260,000  forms  a  year  to 
process,  the  EEOC  Is  having  some  difficulty 
In  staying  on  top  of  the  data  It  is  collecting. 
"Obviously,  we  can't  look  critically  at 
all  the  reports."  Brown  concedes.  Eventually, 
however,  he  hopes  to  develop  some  computer- 
ized procedures  for  finding  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination, i.e.,  procedures  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  those  employed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  In  deciding  which  tax  re- 
turns to  audit. 

MeanwhUe,    the    EEOC    is    getting    a    fair 
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amount  of  help  from  people  who  believe 
they  are  being  discriminated  against.  When 
any  complaint  Is  received  at  the  commission 
even  one  with  no  visible  substance  to  it,  aii 
EEOC  staff  member  pulls  the  file  on  the  com- 
pany In  question  and  looks  for  patterns  of 
discrimination.  In  fiscal  1972  more  than 
30,000  charges  were  filed. 

SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  CONTRACTORS 

The  other  major  federal  program  Is  based 
on  the  special  obligations  incurred  by  gov- 
ernment contractors.  This  program  may  be 
traced  aU  the  way  back  to  1941,  when  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Issued  an  execu- 
tive order  outlawing  racial  dlscrlmmatlon  by 
defense  contractors.  Every  President  since 
Roosevelt  has  issued  one  or  more'  orders  ex- 
tending the  reach  of  the  ban.  It  applies  now 
to  subcontractors  as  well  as  primes,  to  civil- 
ian as  well  as  military  purchases,  and  to  serv- 
ices as  well  as  goods.  It  affects  every  division 
and  every  subsidiary  of  any  company  with  a 
contract  worth  $10,000  or  more.  It  covers 
women  as  well  as  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
minorities.  And  It  has  entaUed  increasingly 
expansive  definitions  of  "nondiscrimination." 
Right  now,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
companlee,  employing  about  a  third  of  the 
U.S.  labor  force,  are  covered  by  the  execu- 
tive orders. 

At  the  time  President  Nixon  took  office 
most  government  contractors  were  Gyrat- 
ing under  Executive  Order  11246,  which  had 
been  Issued  by  President  Johnson  in  Sep- 
tember, 1965.  The  order,  as  later  amended  by 
Johnson,  required  "affirmative  action"  by  em- 
ployers— but  did  not  specify  what  this  meant 
in  practice.  The  Offlc»  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  had  never  developed  guldelinee 
for  determmtng  whether  contractors  were  In 
compliance.  It  was  left  to  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  make  the  program  operational. 

The  Administration's  first  major  decision 
about  the  program  was  to  make  it.  In  the 
marvelous  label  applied  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment, "result-oriented."  Affirmative  ac- 
tion could  have  t)een  defined  so  that  It  re- 
quired companies  to  Incorporate  certain  pro- 
cedures Into  their  personnel  policies — but  did 
not  require  that  any  particular  results  follow 
from  the  procedures.  The  difficulty  with  this 
approach  was  that  companies  determined  to 
discriminate  might  simply  go  through  the 
motions  while  continuing  to  exclude  women 
and  mlnorlty-group  members.  "It  Just  would 
have  been  too  easy  for  them  to  make  patsies 
of  us."  said  Laurence  Sllberman.  who  was 
sCUcltor  of  the  Labor  Department  at  the 
time,  and  who  participated  In  the  formula- 
tion of  the  program.  An  alternative  approach, 
which  was  the  one  essentially  adopted,  would 
require  each  company  to  set  goals  and  time- 
tables for  hiring  specified  numbers  of  wom- 
en and  mlnorlty-group  members;  would  al- 
low the  government  to  review  the  goals  to 
ensure  that  they  were  sufficiently  ambitious; 
and,  if  they  were  not  met,  would  require 
the  company  to  prove  that  It  had  at  least 
made  a  "good  faith  effort"  to  meet  them. 

This  approach  was  certainly  calculated  to 
produce  results.  The  difficulty  was  that  It 
also  seemed  likely  to  produce  reverse  dis- 
crimination by  companies  fearful  of  losing 
their  contracts  The  Admmistrailon  recog- 
nized this  problem  from  the  beginning,  and 
agonized  over  it  quite  a  lot.  "No  program  has 
given  me  greater  problems  of  conscience  than 
this  one."  said  Sllberman  recently.  Just  be- 
fore leaving  the  Labor  Department  to  go  Into 
private  law  practice  In  the  capital.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  Administration  always 
came  back  to  the  view  that  a  program  that 
didn't  achieve  results  would  be  a  charade — 
and  that  the  only  way  to  ensure  results  was 
to  require  goals  and  timetables. 

The  rules  of  the  new  game  were  first  set 
forth  in  January.  1970.  In  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Order  No.  4.  signed  by  then-Secretary 
George  Shultz.  At  the  time.  It  seems  clear, 
businessmen  did  not  pay  a  great  deal  of  at- 
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tentlon  to  Order  No.  4.  It  Is  perhaps  worth 
notmg  that  the  momentous  changes  signaled 
by  the  order  had  never  been  debated  In  Con- 
gress, not  even  during  the  great  outpouring 
of  clvll-rights  legislation  In  the  1960's.  Any- 
one lookmg  for  examples  of  the  growmg 
autonomy  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
federal  government  could  do  worse  than 
focus  on  this  quite  unheralded  administra- 
tive regulation. 

TRYING     TO     BE     REASONABLE 

Specifically,  Order  No.  4  requires  that  everv 
contractor  have  a  written  affirmative-action 
program  for  every  one  of  his  establishments. 
Every  program  must  Include  a  detailed  report 
on  the  company's  utilization  of  each  of  the 
four  basic  minorities  In  each  of  its  own  Job 
categories.  (A  "Revised  Order  No.  4,"  issued 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  J.  D.  Hodgson  In  De- 
cember. 1971.  called  for  reports  on  women, 
too.)  Whenever  there  are  Job  categories  with 
fewer  women  or  minority-group  members 
"than  would  reasonably  be  expected  by  their 
availability."  the  contractor  must  establish 
goals  for  increasing  their  utilization. 

Well,  how  does  one  determine  the  appro- 
priate utilization  rates?  The  order  makes  a 
great  show  of  being  helpful  in  this  regard, 
listing  eight  criteria  that  contractors  should 
consider  in  trying  to  an.swer  the  question. 
The  first  is  "the  minority  population  of  the 
labor  area  surrounding  the  facility":  others 
include  "the  availability  of  minorities  hav- 
ing requisite  skills  In  an  area  In  which  the 
contractor  can  reasonably  recruit,"  and  "the 
degree  of  training  which  the  contractor  Is 
reasonably  able  to  undertake  as  a  means  of 
making  all  Job  classes  avaUable  to  minor- 
ities." The  criteria  certainly  give  contractors 
a  lot  to  think  about,  but  they  do  not.  in  the 
end,  make  clear  what  would  be  a  reasonable 
utilization  rate  for,  say,  black  mechanics  A 
contractor  focusing  on  this  matter  might 
find  himself  utterly  confused  about  the 
number  of  blacks  In  town  who  were  already 
trained  as  mechanics,  the  number  who  were 
'trainable. "  the  amount  he  was  expected  to 
spend  on  training,  the  distance  he  was  ex- 
pected to  travel  to  recruit,  etc. 

In  practice,  contractors  are  encouraged  to 
assume  that  they  are  underutlUzing  women 
and  minorities  and.  accordingly,  they  have 
goals  and  timetables  just  about  everywhere. 
For  example,  International  Business  Machine 
Corp.,  which  has  long  been  a  model  emplover 
so  far  as  fair -employment  practices  are  con- 
cerned, has  goals  and  timetables  today  at 
every  one  of  Its  400 -odd  establishments  in 
the  U.S. 

Because  the  criteria  are  so  vague,  the  goal- 
setting  procedure  often  becomes  an  exercise 
in  collective  bargaining,  with  the  outcome 
dependent  on  the  respective  wUl  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  company's  top  execu- 
tives and  the  government's  compliance  of- 
ficers. The  government  U  ordinarily  repre- 
sented In  these  matters  by  whichever  of  its 
departments  Is  contracting  for  the  company's 
services;  the  OPCC  does  some,  but  not  much, 
coordinating.  On  the  whole,  the  enforce- 
ment varies  considerably  in  both  fairness 
and  effectiveness  from  one  company  to  an- 
other. Furthermore,  some  companies  deal 
with  several  different  departments;  Union 
Carbide,  for  example,  is  monitored  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Transportation,  Labor,  In- 
terior, and  Agriculture. 

The  compliance  officers  themselves  are 
career  civil  servants,  and  they  seem  to  oome 
In  all  varieties.  Two  quite  different  criticisms 
of  them  are  often  heard.  One  Is  that  they 
are  apt  to  be  knee-jerk  liberals,  persuaded 
In  advance  that  the  big  corporation  Is  guilty. 
The  other  is  that  they  have  often  lazily 
adopted  the  position  that  anything  the  com- 
pany proposes  Is  fine  with  them.  Herbert 
Hill,  the  labor  specialist  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,    Is   prepared    to  regale   anyone   who 


wants  to  listen  with  tales  of  compliance  of- 
ficers who  have  been  co-opted  by  corporate 
personnel  departments.  One  senior  official  of 
the  Labor  Department  who  has  been  In  a 
good  position  to  observe  the  contrafct-com- 
pllance  program  was  asked  recently  what  he 
thought  of  these  two  criticisms.  "They're 
both  true,"  he  answered,  adding,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  that  the  compliance  of- 
ficers also  Included  many  thoughtful  and 
conscientious  public  servants. 

WHAT'S    HAPPENED    TO    MEHn? 

There  Is  no  doubt  that,  between  them,  the 
EEOC  and  the  contract-compliance  program 
have  transformed  the  way  big  business  In 
the  U.S.  hires  people.  Even  allowing  for 
those  co-opted  compliance  officers,  the  gov- 
ernment has  gone  a  long  way  toward  wiping 
out  old-fashioned  discrimination  in  the  cor- 
porate universe.  But  It  is  Increasingly  evi- 
dent that,  in  doing  so,  the  government  pro- 
grams have  undermined  some  other  old- 
fashioned  notions  about  hiring  on  the  basis 
of  merit. 

The  undermining  process  can  be  discerned 
In  the  campaigns,  waged  successftilly  bv 
EEOC  and  OFCC,  against  certain  kmds  dt 
employment  standards.  Employers  who  de- 
mand certain  skUls,  education  levels,  or  test- 
score  results  are  presumed  to  be  discrim- 
inating If  their  standards  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  women  or  mlnorlty-group  mem- 
bers. To  counter  this  presumption,  the  em- 
ployer must  demonstrate  conclusively  that 
the  skills  are  In  fact  needed  for  the  Job.  If 
test-score  results  are  Involved,  he  must  also 
demonstrate  that  the  tests  reliably  predict 
the  skUls  In  question  and,  finally,  that  "alter- 
native suitable  .  .  .  procedures  are  unavail- 
able for  his  use."  One  argument  the  employer 
cannot  make  Is  that  he  had  no  discrimina- 
tory intent  in  establishing  the  requirements 
Under  Title  VII,  as  administered  by  the 
EEOC,  the  Intent  is  Irrelevant;  It  is  only  the 
effect  that  matters— which  represents  a 
major  alteration  In  the  law  of  discrimination. 

The  altered  concept  became  the  law  of  the 
land  m  March,  1971,  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  EEOC's  view,  and  overruled 
a  court  of  appeals.  In  Griggs  vs.  Duke  Power 
The  company  had  required  applicants  for 
certain  Jobs  to  have  a  high-school  diploma 
and  also  to  score  at  certain  levels  In  aptitude 
tests.  There  was  no  contention  that  Duke 
Power  intended  these  standards  to  have  a 
discriminatory  effect,  and  It  was  agreed  that 
they  were  applied  Impartially  to  blacks  ar.d 
whites  alike.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
standards  resulted  In  very  few  blacks  being 
hired.  The  company  argued  that  It  wanted  to 
tise  the  standards  to  improve  the  over-aU 
quality  of  Its  labor  force;  but  It  could  not 
demonstrate  that  the  standards  had  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  Jobs  being  performed  In 
naing  that  the  standards  had  to  be  dropped 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  who  wrote 
the  Court's  opinion,  upheld  the  EEOC's  con- 
tention that  Title  VII  "has  placed  on  the 
employer  the  biu-den  of  showing  that  any 
given  requirement  must  have  a  manifest 
relationship  to  the  employment  in  question.  " 
Anyone  pondering  the  particulars  of  the 
Duke  Power  case  would  have  to  feel  sym- 
pathy for  the  black  workers  mvolved.  Grow- 
ing up  in  a  society  that  had  denied  them  a 
decent  education,  they  were  unfit  for  many 
skilled  Jobs.  When  they  applied  to  do  some 
relatively  unskUled  work  that  they  could 
perform,  they  were  excluded  by  educational 
standards— which,  the  facts  suggest,  really 
were  extraneoiis  to  the  company's  needs  Un- 
fortunately, the  logic  of  the  Duke  Power 
decision  suggests  that  some  perfectly  reason- 
able standards  are  now  in  trouble  too.  Com- 
panies that  have  high  standards  and  want 
to  defend  them  wUl  Immediately  perceive 
that  the  ground  rules,  which  not  only  place 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  emplover  but 
require  coping  with  some  formidable-looking 
validation  procedures,  are  not  Inviting.  Many 
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WUl  obviously  conclude  that  It  is  aimpler  to 
abolish  their  standards  than  to  try  lustlfylng 
them.  j—^e 

The  new  law  presents  special  maragement 
problems  to  the  numerous  compai'les  that 
have  traditionally  hired  overquallfle^  people 
at  entry-level  Jobs,  expecting  them  to  com- 
pete for  the  better  Jobs.  Dr.  Lloyd  Cooke,  who 
monitors  Union  Carbides  equal -emplcyment- 
opportunlty  program,  suggested  recet.  ly  that 
most  big  companies  like  his  own  crud  no 
longer  assume  there  were  a  lot  of  hlghlv 
qualified  people  searchmg  out  their  own 
paths  to  the  top.  "Now  we  must  develop  up- 
ward  mobUlty  models  that  mclude  tr>-lnlne 
along  the  way."  * 

In  addition  to  all  their  problems  with  tests 
and  formal  standards,  federal  contractors 
often  face  a  new  kind  of  pressure  on  the  In- 
formal standards  they  may  have  m  mind 
when  they  hire  and  promote  people.  Revised 
Order  No.  4  specifies:  "Neither  minority  nor 
female  employees  should  be  required  to 
possess  higher  qualifications  than  those  of 
the  lowest-qualified  incumbent."  The  logic 
of  this  rule  is  inexorable,  and  it  too  Implies 
lower  standards.  In  any  organization  that  has 
a  number  of  people  working  at  different  levels 
of  skill  and  competence — a  corporate  engi- 
neering  staff,  say.  or  a  unlversitv  economics 
department— whoever  does  the  hiring  would 
ordinarily  be  trying  to  raise  the  average  level 
of  performance,  i.e..  to  bring  in  more  people 
at  the  high  end  of  the  range.  If  the  organiza- 
tion must  take  on  applicants  who  are  at  the 
low  end  or  face  charges  of  discrimination  It 
can  only  end  up  lowering  the  average 

Professor  Sidney  Hook,  the  phUosopher  has 
assailed  the  possibilities  of  this  "fantastic" 
requirement  in  universities.  "It  opens  the 
door."  he  has  wTltten.  "to  hiring  persons  who 
cannot  meet  current  standards  of  quali^ca- 
tion  because,  forsooth,  a  poorly  qualified  In- 
cumbent was  hired  by  some  fluke  or  perhaps 
ages  ago  when  the  department  was  strugeline 
for  recognition." 

WHAT  CONGRESS   HAS  PROSCRIBED 

For  reasons  that  are  certalnlv  understand- 
able, neither  the  EEOC  nor  the  OPCC  has 
ever  said  In  writing  that  it  believed  the  law 
to  require  some  hiring  or  less-quallfled  peo- 
ple. To  do  so  would  apparentlv  conflict  with 
some  of  President  Nixon's  animadversions 
against  quotas.  In  addition,  it  would  seem 
to  go  against  the  plain  language  of  the  laws 
in  question.  It  Is,  after  all,  loglcaUy  Impos- 
sible to  discrlmtaate  In  favor  of  blacks  with- 
out discriminating  against  some  whites;  thus 
anyone  espousing  preferential  hiring  of 
blacks  would  be  bucking  Section  703(a)  of 
Title  VII.  in  which  It  Is  deemed  unlawful  for 
an  employer  "to  .  .  .  classify  his  emplovees 
in  any  way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to 
deprive  any  Individual  of  emplovment  oppor- 
tunities .  .  because  of  such  Individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  orlgm  ' 
In  Griggs.  Chief  Justice  Burger  reaffirmed  the 
intent  of  the  law  in  plain  terms:  "Discrimi- 
natory preference  for  any  group,  minoritv  or 
majority,  is  precisely  and  onlv  what  Coneress 
has  proscribed." 

In  pushing  preferences  for  women  and  mi- 
norities, the  government's  lawvers  and  com- 
pliance officers  repeatedly  otTer  the  asstirance 
that  "you  never  have  to  hire  an  unqualiSed 
person,"  Since  unqualified  persons  are  by 
definition  unable  to  do  the  job.  the  assur- 
ance Is  perhaps  less  meaningful  than  It 
sounds.  The  real  question  is  whether  em- 
ployers shotild  have  to  hire  women  or  ml- 
norlty-group members  who  are  less  qualified 
than  other  available  workers. 

The  answer  one  gets  in  conversation  with 
EEOC  officials  Is  clear  enough.  If  hiring  some- 
one who  is  less  qualified  wlU  help  an  em- 
ployer to  utilize  women  or  miuorlUes  at 
proper  levels,  then  he  should  do  so.  Chairman 
Brown  was  asked  recently  what  an  employer 
should  do  If  he  was  presumed  to  be  under- 
utilizing    women    and    there    were    two    ap- 
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pllcants  for  a  Job:  a  fairly  well  qualified 
woman  and  a  man  who  was  somewhat  better 
qualified.  "If  It's  Just  a  question  of  'some- 
what better,"  you  should  probably  hire  the 
woman,"  he  replied 

THX   LAWYER'S   PRZDICAMENT 

How  can  the  lawyers  who  run  the  federal 
programs  Justify  preferences  that  seem  to 
violate  the  Intent  of  the  basic  statutes?  Not 
all  the  lawyers  would  respond  In  the  same 
way.  but  most  of  them  would  point  to  some 
court  decisions  at  the  appellate  level  that  call 
for  preferential  hiring  and  even  hard  quotas. 
They  would  also  note  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declined  to  review  these  decisions. 
In  one  Important  case,  for  example,  the 
Alabama  state  troopers  were  ordered  by  a 
federal  Judge  to  hire  one  black  trooper  for 
every  white  man  hired  until  the  over-all 
ratio  was  up  to  25  percent  black.  Most  of  the 
lawyers  would  also  agree  with  this  formula- 
tion by  William  J.  Kllberg,  the  Labor  De- 
partment's associate  solicitor  for  labor  rela- 
tions and  clvU  rights:  "In  situations  where 
there  has  been  a  finding  of  discrimination, 
and  where  no  other  remedy  Is  available,  tem- 
porary preferential  hiring  is  legal  and  ap- 
propriate." 

KUberg  himself  believes  strongly  that  pref- 
erences should  be  limited  to  these  special 
circumstances — in  which  it  Is  Indeed  hard 
to  arg^ue  against  them.  But  other  govern- 
ment lawyers  view  them  as  natural  and 
desirable  In  a  wide  range  of  circumstances. 
They  argue,  for  example,  that  It  Is  unneces- 
sar>-  to  require  a  finding  of  discrimination; 
they  contend  that  companies  underutlllzlng 
women  or  minority-group  members  are  per  se 
guilty  of  discrimination  and  that  It  is  ap- 
propriate, In  reviewing  their  gosils  and  time- 
tables, to  push  for  some  preference.  Pur- 
thermore,  the  EEOC  tends  to  the  view  that 
any  past  discrimination  Justifies  preferences. 
I.e.,  It  often  falls  to  consider  whether  other 
remedies  are  available. 

Last  fall  H.E.W.'8  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
made  a  major,  but  only  partially  successful, 
effort  to  clarify  the  ground  rules  of  the  oon. 
tract-compliance  program.  J.  Stanley  Pot- 
tinger,  who  has  headed  the  office  for  most 
of  the  past  three  years  ihe  recently  moved 
over  to  the  Justice  Department),  put  to- 
gether a  volvune  spelling  out  some  guidelines. 
At  the  same  time,  somewhat  confusingly, 
he  issued  a  covering  statement  that  went 
beyond  anything  In  the  volume.  It  said. 
"Nothing  In  the  aflarmatlve-actlon  concept 
requires  a  university  to  employ  or  promote 
any  faculty  member  who  is  less  qualified 
than  other  applicants  competing  for  that 
position."  That  statement  was.  and  Indeed 
still  Is.  the  only  formal  declaration  ever  is- 
sued by  any  contract-compliance  official  rul- 
ing out  a  requirement  for  hiring  less-quali- 
fied Job  applicants 

Many  contractors  who  read  the  statement 
took  It  for  granted  that  the  same  rule 
would  apply  to  corporate  employment.  Un- 
fortunately, anyone  talking  about  this  mat- 
ter to  officials  of  the  Labor  Department  soon 
discovers  that  they  regard  university  hiring 
problems  as  somewhat  special.  There  is  a 
view  that  faculties  have  a  unique  need  for 
"excellence,"  but  that  In  the  business  world, 
and  especially  at  the  blue-collar  level,  most 
Jobs  are  such  that  employers  suffer  no  real 
hardship  when  "less-quallfled"  people  are 
hired. 

A    MESSAGE    TO    JACK    AKDEKSCN 

Meanwhile,  corporate  executives  tend  to 
take  It  for  granted  that.  In  practice,  reverse 
discrimination  is  what  affirmative  action  Is 
all  about.  Whoever  it  is ^at~Tnternatlonal 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.  that  leafs  in- 
ternal memorandums  to  columnist  Jack  An- 
derson recently  sent  along  one  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  passage  that  Anderson  pub- 
lished. Senior  Vice  President  John  Hanway 
was  proposing  to  another  executive  that 
thirty-four  rather  high-ranking  Jobs  'lend 


themselves  readily  to  being  filled  by  affirma- 
tive-action candidates,"  I.e.,  they  should  be 
filled  by  women  or  minority-group  mem> 
bers. 

Companies'  public  declarations  about  af- 
firmative action  do  not  ordinarily  propose  so 
blatantly  to  prefer  these  groups,  but  the 
dynamics  of  the  program  more  or  less  guar- 
antee that  there  will  be  preferences.  Re- 
vised Order  No.  4  says,  "Supervisors  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  their  work  per- 
formance Is  being  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
their  equal  employment  opportunity  efforts 
and  results,  as  well  as  other  criteria." 

Supervisors  are  Indeed  getting  the  mes- 
sage. At  I.B.M..  for  example,  every  manager 
is  told  that  his  annual  performance  evalu- 
ation— on  which  the  prospects  for  promo- 
tions, raises,  and  bonuses  critically  depend — 
includes  a  report  on  his  success  In  meeting 
{tfflrmatlve-actlon  goals.  A  memo  last  July 
5,  from  Chairman  C.  Peter  McColough  to  all 
Xerox  managers  In  the  U.S.  (It  was  later 
published  by  the  company),  warned  that  "a 
key  element  in  each  manager's  over-all  per- 
formance appraisal  wUl  be  his  progress  In 
this  Important  area.  No  manager  should  ex- 
pect a  satisfactory  appraisal  if  he  meets 
other  objectives,  but  falls  here."  At  Xerox, 
furthermore,  the  goals  are  very  ambitious 
these  days.  Something  like  40  percent  of  all 
net  additions  to  the  corporate  payroll  last 
year  were  minority-group  members. 

In  principle,  of  course,  a  line  manager  who 
Is  not  meetliig  his  targets  is  allowed  to  argue 
that  he  has  made  a  "good  faith  effort"  to  do 
so.  But  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  the 
manager,  who  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
only  sure-fire  way  to  prove  good  faith  is  to 
meet  the  targets.  If  he  succeeds,  no  ques- 
tions will  be  asked  about  reverse  discrimina- 
tion; if  he  falls,  be  wUl  automatically  stir 
up  questions  about  the  adequacy  of  his  ef- 
forts and  perhaps  about  bis  racial  tolerance 
too  (not  to  mention  his  bonus).  Obviously, 
then,  a  manager  whose  goals  call  for  hiring 
six  black  salesmen  during  the  year,  and  who 
has  hired  only  one  by  Labor  Day,  Is  feeling  a 
lot  of  pressure  to  discriminate  against  white 
applicants  In  the  fall.  "In  this  company," 
said  the  president  of  one  bUllon-doUar  en- 
terprise recently,  "a  black  has  a  better 
chance  of  being  hired  than  a  white,  frankly. 
When  he's  hired,  he  has  a  better  chance  of 
being  promoted.  That's  the  only  way  It  can 
be." 

SOME    KIND    WORDS    FOR    ABILTTT 

The  future  of  the  "quotas  Issue"  is  hard 
to  predict,  for  several  reasons.  One  is  the 
continuing  blurriness  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's intentions.  For  a  while,  last  sum- 
mer, these  appeared  to  have  been  clarified. 
In  August,  Philip  Hoffman,  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  sent  Identical 
letters  to  Nixon  and  McOovern  expressing 
concern  about  the  spread  of  quota  systems  in 
American  education  and  employment.  Both 
candidates  replied  with  letters  assailing 
quotas.  The  President  vrrote  to  Hoffman: 
"I  share  your  support  of  affirmative  efforts  to 
ensure  that  all  Americans  have  an  equal 
chance  to  compete  for  employment  opportu- 
nities, and  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  individual 
ability  .  .  .  With  respect  to  these  affirmative- 
action  programs, .  . .  numerical  goals  . . .  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be  applied  In  such  a  fash- 
ton  as  to.  In  fact,  result  In  the  Imposition  of 
quotas." 

This  declaration  was  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  newspaper  articles  suggesting  that  the 
Administration  was  preparing  to  gut  the  af- 
firmative-action program.  The  articles  were 
wrong  however.  Before  the  reply  to  Hoffman 
had  been  drafted,  a  number  of  Administra- 
tion officials — they  included  White  Hou.se 
special  consultant  (on  minorities)  Leonard 
Garment,  Sllberman,  and  Pottlnger — met  to 
discuss  the  program  and  to  consider  whether 
the  time  had  come  to  change  it.  Specifically, 
they  considered  whether  to  drop  the  require- 
ment for  goals  and  timetables.  And  they  de- 


cided, as  they  had  In  earlier  reviews,  to  re- 
solve their  doubts  in  favor  of  standing  pat. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Nixon  letter  to 
Hoffmam  temporarily  shook  up  some  mem- 
bers of  the  equal-opportunity  bureaucracy, 
but  It  doesn't  seem  to  have  led  to  any  major 
changes  in  the  way  the  federal  program  is 
Implemented.  Many  executives.  Including 
some  who  are  vigorous  supporters  of  the  pro- 
gram, confess  to  being  baffled  by  the  contrast 
between  the  President's  words  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy's actions.  General  Electrics  man 
In  charge  of  equal-employment-opportunity 
programs,  whose  name  happens  to  be  Jim 
Nixon,  remarked  recently  that  he  kept  read- 
ing In  the  papers  that  "the  other  Nixon"  was 
cutting  back  on  affirmative  action,  but 
"around  here,  all  we  see  is  a  continuing 
tightening  of  the  noose." 

Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  of  that 
contrast  between  words  and  actions  lies  m 
the  very  nature  of  the  program.  It  is  logically 
possible  to  have  goals  and  timetables  that 
don't  Involve  preferential  hiring — and  that 
happy  arrangement  is  what  the  Administra- 
tion keeps  saying  we  have  now.  But  there  are 
built-in  pressures  that  keep  leading  back  to 
preference:  the  implicit  presumption  that 
employers  are  "underutlllzing"  women  and 
minority-group  members;  the  further  pre- 
sumption that  this  underutUlzatlon  is 
essentially  the  result  of  discrimination;  the 
extraordinary  requirement,  quite  alien  to  our 
usual  notions  about  due  process,  that  unmet 
goals  call  for  the  employer  to  demonstrate 
good  faith  (I.e.,  instead  of  calling  for  the 
government  to  prove  bad  faith).  It  seems 
reasonable  to  speculate  that  at  some  point 
the  Administration  will  abandon  goals  and 
time  tables,  conceding  that  they  lead  ta 
practice  to  preferential  hiring  and  even 
quotas.  Indeed,  some  of  the  program's  senior 
officials  regard  the  present  format  as  tem- 
porary. Pottlnger,  who  has  spent  a  lot  of 
time  In  recent  years  arguing  that  goals  don't 
mean  quotas,  nevertheless  says,  "I  sure  hope 
they're  not  permanent." 

In  any  case,  one  would  have  to  be  skeptical 
of  the  long-term  future  of  any  program  with 
so  many  anomalies  built  into  it.  For  a 
democratic  society  to  systematically  dis- 
criminate against  "the  majority"  seems  quite 
without  precedent.  To  do  so  In  the  name  of 
nondiscrimination  seems  mind-boggling.  For 
humane  and  liberal-minded  members  of  the 
society  to  espouse  racial  discrimination  at  all 
seems  most  remarkable. 

THE    CRUELTIES    OF    REVERSE    DISCRIMINATION 

One  immediate  threat  to  the  program  may 
be  discerned,  meanwhile,  in  a  number  of  suits 
against  corporations  and  universities,  alleg- 
ing some  form  of  reverse  discrimination. 
H.E.W.  now  has  an  "ombudsman"  working 
fuU-tlme  on  such  complaints.  It  seems  likely 
that  companies  engaged  in  preferential  hir- 
ing will  be  hit  by  more  such  suits  as  the 
realities  of  their  programs  sink  In  on  em- 
ployees and  Job  applicants. 

But  even  aside  from  all  the  large  litigious 
possibilities,  there  are  surely  going  to  be 
serious  problems  about  morale  in  these  com- 
panies. It  Is  very  difficult  for  a  large  corpora- 
tion to  dlscrlmmate  In  favor  of  any  group 
without,  to  some  extent,  stigmatizing  all 
members  of  the  group  who  work  for  it.  O.E.'s 
Nixon,  who  is  himself  black,  says  that  talk 
about  hiring  less-quallfled  minority-group 
members  makes  him  uneasy — that  "it  puts 
the  "less-qualified"  stamp  on  the  minorities 
you  do  hire.""  In  companies  where  reverse 
discrimination  is  the  rule,  there  will  be  a 
nagging  question  about  the  real  capabilities 
of  any  black  man  who  gets  a  good  Job  or 
promotion.  The  question  will  occur  to  the 
white  applicants  who  didn't  get  the  Job;  it 
will  occur  to  customers  who  deal  with  the 
black  man;  and,  of  course.  It  will  occur  to 
the  black  himself.  Perhaps  the  cnielest  aspect 
of  reverse  discrimination  is  that  It  ultimately 
denies   minority-group   members   who   have 
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made  it  on  their  own   the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that. 

In  short,  businessmen  who  are  opting  for 
preferential  hiring,  or  who  are  being  pxished 
to  It  by  government  pressure,  may  be  de- 
luding themselves  If  they  think  they're  tak- 
ing the  easy  way.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  at 
some  point,  even  If  the  government  does  not 
abandon  its  pressures  for  preference,  more 
businessmen  will  begin  resisting  them.  It 
should  go  without  saying  that  the  resistance 
will  be  easier,  and  will  come  with  better 
grace.  If  those  businessmen  have  otherwise 
made  clear  their  opposition  to  any  form  of 
discrimination. 


TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  3, 
1973,  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  in 
support  of  legislation  that  would,  among 
other  provisions,  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  grant  sufficient  right- 
of-way  width  to  construct  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline, 

While  we  study  and  discuss  the  na- 
tional energy  shortage,  our  situation 
worsens.  Our  balEuace  of  payments  defi- 
cits continue  to  climb;  the  gasoline  and 
fuel  shortage  become  more  precarious 
each  day;  and  Alaska  still  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  more  than  twice  the  na- 
tional average. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  statement  of 
May  3,  Construction  of  the  Trans- Alaska 
Pipeline  would  not  resolve  all  our  press- 
ing national  problems,  but  it  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  alleviating  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Mike  Oravel 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  deeply  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  this  Committee  to 
urge  enactment  of  legislation  to  amend 
Section  28  of  the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  author- 
ity to  grant  right-of-way  permits  specifically 
for  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  In  excess  of  the 
existing  25-foot  limit  on  each  side  of  oil  and 
gas  pipelines.  I  also  ask  the  Congress  to 
declare  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
met  all  requirements  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  for  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  on  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline.  Briefly,  I  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  to  remove  the  road- 
blocks so  that  construction  of  the  line  can 
get  underway  without  further  delay. 

With  reference  to  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line, we  are  here  today  because  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  on  February  9,  1973,  found 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lacked  the 
authority  to  grant  a  right-of-way  permit  for 
a  width  in  excess  of  54  feet  (25  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  line  plus  the  width  of  the  line). 
Thus,  according  to  the  Appeals  Court's  de- 
cision, the  Congress  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  amending  the  1920  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  to  give  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  necessary  authority  to  grant  a 
width  in  excess  of  the  present  limitation  of 
25  feet  on  each  side  of  oil  and  gas  pipelines. 

This  decision  points  up  very  clearly  tSat 
with  today's  modern  construction  methods 
and  machinery,  a  number  of  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines have  been  constructed  In  violation  of 
the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  and  could  ef- 
fectively  block  any  future  construction  of 
pipelines  as  well  as  power  transmission  lines 
and  other  faculties.  Further,  there  is  even 
the  threat  that  maintenance  of  existing  oU 
and  gas  pipelines  may  have  violations  as  well. 
Thus,  we  have  come  to  the  cross-roads.  Re- 


gardless of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Issue, 
the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act  vrXW  have  to  be 
amended.  The  overall  issue  of  rights-of-way 
is  a  complex  one  and  should  be  considered 
with  deliberation.  The  narrower  issue  of  a 
right-of-way  for  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
has  been  deliberated  at  great  length  and 
now  calls  for  immediate  action. 

A  number  of  days  have  already  been  con- 
sumed In  both  the  Senate  and  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  on 
hearings  covering  the  overall  question  of 
rights-of-way.  I  wish  to  commend  Chairman 
Jackson  at  this  point,  and  to  thank  him  for 
setting  aside  two  days  of  hearings  specifical- 
ly for  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  I  am  In- 
debted to  him  and  value  his  knowledge  and 
leadership  in  trying  to  resolve  the  national 
energy  crisis. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  experts  appear 
b^rore  the  congressional  committees  testify- 
ing about  the  national  energy  crisis,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem,  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  Alaska  has  appeared  again  Just  yes- 
terday, pointing  out  Alaska's  urgent  need  for 
revenue  which  the  pipeline  would  generate. 
There  are  many  other  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  construction  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line, but  let  us  concentrate  on  the  three 
major  points  just  mentioned. 
the  national  energy  crisis  and  balance-of- 
patments    deficits 

Is  the  United  States  facing  an  energy  crisis? 
Do  we  have  a  balance  of  payments  problem? 
Are  our  problems  real  or  Imagined?  If  they 
are  real — and  they  must  be  obvious  to  all  ol 
us — then  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  try- 
ing to  resolve  these  problems?  Talking  about 
them  won't  resolve  them,  nor  Is  appointing 
another  committee  to  study  the  problems  the 
answer.  We  can  talk,  study  or  stick  our  heads 
In  the  sand  like  the  proverbial  ostrich — but 
the  problems  will  simply  not  go  away.  To  the 
contrary — further  delay  In  construction  of 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  wUl  only  erode  our 
position  as  a  major  power.  This  Is  a  blunt 
assessment  of  the  situation. 

The  Honorable  William  E.  Simon.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the. 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  Monday,  April  30. 

Secretary  Simon  stated:  "The  United 
States  faces  serious  economic  and  monetary 
problems  today  because  of  our  rapidly  de- 
teriorating balance  of  payments.  We  cannot 
afford  to  permit  these  deficits  to  go  on 
mounting  unnecessarily  by  delaying  the  de- 
velopment of  already  proven  domestic  re- 
sources. In  the  past  this  country  has  en- 
joyed energy  security  because  of  our  shut-In 
production  potential.  This  ptotentlal  has  now 
disappeared.  Imports  are  soaring  and  several 
countries  have  declared  that  they  Intend  to 
use  their  oil  as  a  political  weapon.  Can  we  af- 
ford to  become  Increasingly  dependent  upon 
such  cotintrles  by  deliberately  delaying  the 
development  of  the  largest  find  of  oil  In  U.S. 
History?" 

This  Is  a  question  that  I  also  pose  to  my 
colleagues.  Can  we  affdrd  to  keep  North  Slope 
oil  in  the  ground  and  continue  to  depend 
upon  foreign  imports. 

Without  citing  statistics  on  the  present  bal- 
ance of  pajrments  deficits,  and  trying  to  pro- 
ject those  deficits  through  the  next  five  or 
ten  years,  I  think  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  for  each  additional  barrel  of  oil  domes- 
tically produced,  it  will  be  one  barrel  less 
that  we  have  to  Import.  It  is  elementary  that 
this  will  be  reflected  in  our  balance  of 
payments. 

According  to  figures  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  total  energy 
consumption  doubled  during  the  18-year 
period  1950-1968.  It  Is  anticipated  tfiat  we 
can  expect  this  trend  to  continue  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  4.2%  per  year  through 
1985.  Senator  Jackson  as  recently  as  March 
27th  pointed  out  that  27%  of  our  oil  con- 
sumption was  Imported  In  1972  and  that  the 


figure  U  expected  to  rise  to  33%  in  1973  and 
to  reach  60%  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 
This  means  that  unless  we  Increase  our 
domestic  production  we  wUl  become  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  oU  imports,  the 
continuation  of  which  have  a  high  degree 
of  uncertainty. 

The  news  media  has  reported  on  the  crit- 
ical energy  shortage  and  cited  convincing 
examples  of  extreme  hardship  endured  by 
communities  across  the  Nation.  The  situa- 
tion reached  such  critical  proportions  on 
February  13  that  Governor  Wendell  R.  An- 
derson of  Minnesota  asked  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  to  declare  the  state 
a  disaster  area  In  order  to  get  Federal  help 
in  warding  off  the  oU  shortage.  Schools  and 
factories  were  shut  down  throughout  the 
Midwest  and  some  sections  of  the  East  Coast. 
The  only  thing  that  saved  us  from  an  even 
worse  situation  encompassing  more  states 
and  communities  was  the  relatively  mild 
winter  we  experienced.  These  are  immediate 
effects  from  the  energy  shortage,  and  the 
situation  will  certainly  worsen  as  time  goes 
by.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  committee 
that  this  Nation  runs  on  wheels  which  means 
consumption  of  oil  and  Its  by-products, 
gasoline  and  diesel.  Alaska,  for  example,  Is 
almost  totally  dependent  upon  the  Lower  48  \ 
States  for  Its  food.  Envision,  If  you  wUl,  what  ^ 
would  happen  to  310,000  people  of  Alaska 
If  air,  marine  and  truck  lines  were  severed 
because  of  lack  of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel? 
A  strong  example,  perhaps,  but  who  is  to  say 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  It  cannot 
happen?  If  the  energy  shortage  worsens. 
Indeed,  It  not  only  could  happen,  it  would 
happen!  Perhaps  pointing  out  the  depend- 
ency upon  trucks  and  railroads  for  trans- 
porting foods  to  our  larger  cities  would  serve 
as  a  better  example  because  It  is  somehow 
closer  to  "home."  We  are  then  talking  about 
millions  of  people— not  Ala8ka"s  310,000 
citizens. 

It  Is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  to  increase  domestic  oil  production  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  This  means  mar- 
keting the  Prudhoe  Bay  reserve,  and  explor- 
ing Alaska's  other  vast  notentlal  field*. 
ala8ka"s  financial  nkeds 

On  March  9  before  this  Committee,  the 
Honorable  William  A.  Egan,  Governor  of  my 
State  of  Alaska,  outlined  in  detail  what  the 
delay  In  construction  of  the  pipeline  Is  exact- 
ing from  Alaskans.  He  reiterated  our  problems 
again  yesterday.  We  need  schools,  vocational 
and  manpower  training,  hospitals,  health  and 
community  faculties,  and  housing.  While 
Alaska  Is  the  largest  state  in  the  Union  in 
terms  of  land  mass — l/6th  the  size  of  the 
United  States — we  have  the  smallest  popula- 
tion with  approximately  30%  of  the  310,000 
citizens  living  in  small  villages.  There  vou 
win  find  people  living  In  the  most  abject 
poverty.  Our  problems  are  compounded  by 
distance  with  resulting  high  transportation 
costs;  by  an  unfriendly  climate  over  much  of 
the  586,000  square  miles;  and  seasonal  em- 
ployment. Alaska"s  unemployment  rate  is 
generally  more  than  twice  the  national  aver- 
age In  the  larger  cities  and  towns  and  is  as 
high  as  gO'-r  in  the  villages. 

Revenue  from  the  pipeline  would  finance 
programs  to  give  all  Alaskans  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Revenue  from  the  pipeline  would  enable 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  meet  its  obligations  to 
Alaskan  Natives  as  provided  in  the  Native 
Land  Claims  Settlement  Act  passed  bv  the 
Congress  in  December,  1971. 

Pipeline  construction  would  mean  more 
Jobs — not  only  more  Jobs  for  Alaskans  but 
also  for  general  and  pipeline  construction 
workers  from  the  Lower  48  States. 

It  took  the  Territory  of  Alaska  almost  100 
years — longer  than  any  other  territory — to 
gain  statehood.  We  were  "governed  "  and  I 
use  the  term  advisedly,  by  a  series  of  Federal 
Government  Offices/ Agencies  from  the  time 
of  purchase  in  1867  to  granting  of  territorial 
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status  In  1912.  From  1867  to  statehood  Alaska 
had  a  long  history  of  systematic  exploitation. 
The  Federal  Oovernment  has  long  been  a  sub- 
stantial employer,  but  during  World  War  II 
It  became  a  major  employer  and  we  have  been 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ever  since. 

While  Alaska  is  the  largest  In  size,  the 
poorest  in  terms  of  standard  of  living,  and 
the  smallest  in  population,  we  have  been 
blessed  with  vast  mineral  wealth,  the  extAit 
of  which  staggers  the  Imagination.  We  have 
the  potential  for  self-sufBclency.  We  simply 
lack  permission  for  crossing  Federal  lands  to 
begin  developing  an  Infinitesimal  part  of  our 
vast  mineral  wealth,  The  futiu'e  develop- 
ment and  self-sufficiency  of  Alaska  depends 
upon  Alaskans  being  able  to  extract  and 
market  their  natural  resources. 

Frustration  of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
program  has  not  only  brought  future  de- 
velopment of  Alaska's  oil  and  gas  resources 
to  a  halt,  it  has  also  had  a  serious  dampen- 
ing effect  on  the  development  of  Alaska's 
great  mineral  resources.  For  several  years  the 
Congress  has  been  studying  the  prospect  of 
a  serious  materials  shortage  beyond  the 
energy  crisis.  Just  as  Alaskan  fuel  supplies  of- 
fer a  partial  answer  to  the  energy  crisis,  80 
Alaska's  vast  untapped  materials  resources 
can  provide  badly  needed  help  In  meeting 
many  materials  shortages.  So  long  as  North 
Slope  oil  development  Is  blocked,  the  ma- 
terials industry  can  have  no  confidence  that 
other  development  in  Alaska  will  not  also 
be  frustrated,  smothered  with  costly  delays, 
and  skyrocketing,  government  Imposed.  In- 
vestment risk.  On  the  other  hand.  North 
Slope  development  in  progress  wUl  not  only 
stunulate  Interest  In  other  northern  re- 
sources but  also  provide  access  and  the  pos- 
slbUity  of  cheap  power.  The  attack  on  the 
oil  pipeline  also  blocks  gas  and  other  fuels 
and  materials  development. 

PROTECTION    OF    THE    ENVIRONMENT 

I  realize  there  is  great  concern  for  the 
environment  and  I  share  this  concern.  I  am, 
however,  convinced  that  the  many  studies 
and  engineering  tests  conducted  durUig  the 
last  four  years — e.xceedlng  a  cost  of  S400 
million — will  Insure  construction  with  the 
minimum  disturbance  to  the  environments. 
A3  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line will  be  the  safest  line  ever  constructed. 
The  studies  and  tests  conducted  on  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  have  set  new  stand- 
ards for  construction  of  all  future  lines 
throughout  the  United  States.  While  the 
four-year  delay  in  construction  of  the  Alaska 
Pipeline  has  been  costly  to  the  United  States 
In  balance  of  payments  and  a  worsening 
energy  shortage,  it  has — and  I  think  most  of 
us  agree.  Including  the  oil  Industry— served 
a  very  useful  purpose.  A  safer  line  will  be 
constructed  today  than  could  have  been 
constructed  four  years  ago. 

Alaskans  are  very  concerned  about  their 
environment  and  we  Intend  to  see  that  the 
pipeline  Is  built  with  the  minimum  dis- 
turbance to  our  environment. 

Alaska's  major  Industries — lumber,  fishing. 
and  construction — are  seasonal,  which,  of 
course,  means  seasonal  employment.  Tourism 
Is  rapidly  developing  Into  another  major  In- 
dustry. While  the  main  influx  of  tourists  is 
during  the  late  spring  and  summer  months, 
with  development  of  ski  slopes  we  hope  to 
attract  winter  sports  enthusiasts.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  If  we  are  to  continue  to  at- 
tract visitors,  we  must  preserve  the  State's 
natural  beauty.  We  are.  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, be  continually  concerned  about  our 
environment.  From  the  esthetic  viewpoint.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  traverse  paths  un- 
marred  by  footprints,  except  one's  own. 
However,  we  Alaskans  are  realistic.  We  un- 
derstand that  development  will  mean  more 
people,  and  more  footprints. 

I  went  to  Alaska,  as  many  before  me  and 
many   since,   to    get   away   from   the   over- 


populated  East.  Alaska  gives  a  man  a  new 
freedom  and  sense  of  purpose.  This  la  all 
well  and  good  to  give  expanslveness  to  the 
soul — but  our  children  need  shoes,  and  food, 
and  clothes,  and  schools — the  same  as  the 
children  from  the  other  49  States.  We  like 
central  heat,  too,  and  running  water.  We 
can  only  begin  to  have  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  ALL  Alaskans  when  we  are  able 
to  develop  our  resources. 

TRANS-ALASKA     VERSUS     TRANS-CANADA     ROUTES 

A  number  of  wlnesses  have  come  before 
this  committee  to  claim  that  a  Canadian 
routing  for  the  oil  pipeline  Is  preferable 
to  the  Alaska  Pipeline.  These  men  have 
oome  in  good  faith,  but  they  are  ignoring 
a  whole  series  of  problems  and  constraints 
that  would  frustrate  construction  of  an  oil 
pipeline  in  Canada  in  the  1970's.  What  are 
these  constraints?  They  Include  political, 
economic,  logistic,  nationalistic,  and  environ- 
mental considerations.  Before  we  consider 
whether  or  not  Canada  Is  ready  to  build  an 
oil  pipeline  let's  see  where  Canada  stands  at 
the  moment  with  regard  to  energy  policy. 

Many  witnesses  have  come  here  armed 
with  quotations  from  responsible  Ministers 
of  Canada  that  appear  to  favor  the  building 
of  an  oil  pipeline  down  the  Mackenzie  Delta. 
Most  of  these  quotations  are  quite  dated. 
There  Is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  even- 
tually the  Canadians  will  become  convinced 
that  an  oil  pipeline  from  the  Delta  is  a 
good  thing.  Currently,  however,  Canada  does 
not  even  have  an  energy  policy  that  effective- 
ly deals  with  the  question  of  Northern  Re- 
source and  Pipeline  Development.  The 
Canadians,  however,  have  been  devising 
policy  options.  In  a  few  weeks.  Donald  Mac- 
donald.  Canada's  Energy  Minister.  Is  ex- 
pected to  submit  energy  policy  options  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  a  Canadian  oU 
Industry  publication,  entitled  Oilweek.  pub- 
lished In  Calgary,  the  Minister  discussed  four 
basic  approaches  that  would  be  included  in 
the  government  statement.  These  approaches 
are  as  follows:  1)  Maximiun  energy  develop- 
ment; 2)  Optimum  environmental  consid- 
erations; 3)  Ultimate  conservation;  and  4) 
Continuing  development  along  current  lines. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has  said  he  ex- 
pects that  the  energy  policy  that  will  re- 
sult from  discussions  of  the  above  options 
and  other  studies  being  presented  In  the 
energ^y  policy  statement  is  still  a  year  away. 
Such  a  policy  must  be  developed  In  careful 
cooperation  with  the  Provinces  In  Canada 
as  the  Federal  Govenunent  does  not  have 
the  power  to  Ignore  the  energj'  policies  of 
each  of  Canada's  Provinces  when  formula- 
ting Its  own.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
forcefully  In  recent  months  when  a  dispute 
broke  out  between  Alberta,  Canada's  main 
energy-producing  Province,  and  Ontario,  the 
main  energy-consuming  Province.  Alberta 
has  successfully  denied  Increased  gas 
exports  from  that  Province  to  Ontario 
because  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  cur- 
rent wellhead  price  In  their  Province.  This 
Illustrates  the  ability  of  a  single  Province  to 
frustrate  national  objectives. 

Aside  from  the  problem  of  Canada  develop- 
ing a  coherent  energy  policy.  It  Is  extremely 
naive  to  assume  that  environmentalists  and 
nationalists  will  not  vigorously  oppose  the 
construction  of  an  oil  pipeline  down  the 
Mackenzie  Delta.  Such  groups  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  make  their  views 
known  at  the  bearings  that  must  take  place 
before  any  pipeline — oil  or  gas — is  approved 
m  Canada.  There  Is  In  fact  already  orga- 
nized resistance  to  even  a  gas  pipeline  from 
the  Delta. 

As  you  are  aware,  an  application  for  a  gas 
pipeline  from  the  Mackenzie  Delta  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  submitted  to  Canadian  authori- 
ties sometime  this  year.  This  group  hopes 
that  this  pipeline  wUl  be  started  in  1975.  An 
oil  pipeline  application  would  be  In  direct 


competition  with  a  gas  line.  It  is  not  well 
understood  In  the  United  States  that  the 
size  of  Canadian  capital  markets  and  Indus- 
try Is  very  small  in  comparison  with  our  own. 
It  is  already  felt  to  be  a  significant  problem 
In  Canada  to  find  enough  Canadian  capi- 
tal and  supplies  to  make  tae  gas  pipeline 
truly  Canadian.  The  Canadian  Government 
has  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
any  line  buUt  In  Canada  must  maximize  its 
Canadian  content  and  ownership.  If  it  Is 
difficult  to  find  supplies,  construction  men 
and  Canadian  capital  to  build  one  pipeline, 
how  can  the  Canadians  possibly  consider 
building  two  lines  at  the  same  time  down 
the  Mackenzie  Delta  corridor? 

In  the  same  Oilweek  article  referred  to 
earlier,  Minister  Donald  Macdonald  Is  quoted 
as  saying,  "If  a  decision  was  made  In  Wash- 
ington today  to  go  the  Canadian  route  It 
would  take  a  year  to  do  the  engineering  re- 
quired to  present  an  application,  then  at  least 
another  year  to  get  approval.  If  that  came  In 
time  to  begin  moving  material  Into  the  North 
during  the  1975  barging  season  three  years 
of  construction  would  finish  the  line  in 
1979  at  the  earliest.  But,  of  course,  the  cal- 
ciilations  don't  take  Into  consideration  the 
posslbUlty  that  a  gas  pipeline  might  win  ap- 
proval during  the  same  period  and  get  under- 
way even  without  Prudhoe  Bay  gas  as  orig- 
inally planned.  The  resultant  problems  of  fi- 
nancing, logistics,  or  even  Just  finding  enough 
construction  labor  would  be  Immense." 

In  another  Issue  of  the  same  publlcaton, 
Mr.  W.  O.  Twalts,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Imperial  OU  of  Canada,  that  country's  largest 
oil  company,  said  that  he  feels  It  is  physi- 
cally and  financially  Impossible  to  build  two 
major  pipelines  concurrently  (down  the 
Delta).  He  said  that  sequential  construction 
Is  the  only  means  of  leveling  out  demands  on 
labor,  equipment,  logistic  systems  and  op- 
erations. 

Much  has  been  said  In  the  United  States 
about  the  balance  of  payments  problem  that 
this  Nation  Is  facing.  No  one  here  so  far 
seems  to  have  considered  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  that  Canada  would  face  if  it 
undertook  to  build  a  gas  and  an  oil  pipeline 
at  the  same  time.  The  vast  import  of  capital 
that  would  be  required  to  build  these  lines 
at  the  same  time  cotild  create  a  severe  up- 
ward pressure  on  the  level  of  the  Canadian 
dollar  and  hence  have  a  serioiis  Impact  on 
the  manufactiu'lng  Industries  In  Canada 
which  provide  a  large  number  of  Canadian 
Jobs.  Could  the  Canadian  Government  risk 
Canadian  Jobs  by  attempting  to  do  too  much 
too  fast? 

If  an  oil  pipeline  application  were  placed 
before  the  National  Energy  Boeurd  and  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development,  a  choice  would  have  to  be  made 
at  some  stage  between  an  oil  or  a  gas  line 
down  the  Delta.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  before  the  Government  can  make  any 
decision  on  a  pipeline  application  full-scale 
hearings  are  required  before  the  above 
boards.  Some  witnesses  seem  to  have  inti- 
mated that  the  Canadian  Government  would 
unilaterally  approve  an  oil  pipeline  without 
the  normal  hearings.  This  Is  absolutely  un- 
true and  the  Canadian  Government  has 
stated  so. 

Since  It  would  eventually  come  down  to 
a  choice  in  Canada  between  an  oil  and  a  gas 
line,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Canadians 
would  choose  a  gas  line  since  the  discoveries 
In  Canada's  North  have  so  far  been  almost 
totally  gas. 

Another  factor  that  we  as  politicians 
should  not  forget  is  the  current  tenuous 
position  of  the  Canadian  minority  govern- 
ment. Any  issue  as  explosive  as  an  oil  pipe- 
line application  would  likely  receive  a  cold 
shoulder  from  the  policy  makers  at  this 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Issues  I  have 
touched  on,  the  same  problems  that  I  have 
not  mentioned  that  have  held  up  the  Trans- 
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Alaska  Pipeline  would  likely  occur  In  Canada. 
These  include  problems  of  Indian  settlements 
and  envu'omnentally  safe  engineering  meth- 
ods. We  have  already  solved  these  problems 
for  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  I  am  con- 
vinced. By  approving  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line we  will  Immediately  enhance  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Mackenzie  Delta  gas  pipeline.  In 
a  recent  Interview,  again  in  Oilweek,  Mr. 
William  Wilder,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Study  Limited  made 
the  following  points :  , 

"It  would  be  very  helpful  if  the  Alaska 
Pipeline  Is  cleared  this  svimmer  to  start 
cor.struction  nest  winter.  The  longer  It  is  de- 
layed, the  longer  the  delay  In  finding  out 
wtiether  gas  can  be  released  from  the  North 
Slope.  If  no  sutostantial  volume  Is  likely  to 
be  available  Irora  this  source  Canadian  Arc- 
tic will  hai  c  to  depend  on  more  reserves  froxa 
the  Delta  to  support  Its  ultimate  develop- 
ment." He  goes  on  later  to  say,  "It  i-  Impor- 
tant also  to  Integrate  the  Canadian  project 
with  Alaska  gas.  Alaska  gas  at  this  stage  is 
required  to  provide  sufficient  reserves.  It 
will  also  answer  to  a  large  extent  the  public 
concern  over  the  speed  with  which  Canadian 
reserves  will  be  used." 

Remember  tliat  Canada  has  a  restriction 
on  gas  exports,  and  that  30  years  of  Cana- 
dian requirements  must  be  met  before  an  ap- 
plication for  exports  can  be  entertained. 
More  recently,  the  government  has  aoked  the 
National  Energy  Board  to  call  a  hearing  to 
determine  tl.e  level  of  oil  exports  that  are 
consistent  with  the  Canadian  Interest.  As 
you  knov.-,  up  until  recently  oil  exports  from 
Canada  were  not  regvUated  there. 

The  envirorunental  spokesmen  testifying 
here  yesterday  afternoon  stated  that  Canada 
was  willing  to  Increase  Its  oil  exports  to  the 
United  St:;tes  during  the  construction  of  an 
oil  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay.  This  state- 
ment is  out  of  date  and  Inconsistent  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  National  En- 
ergy Board  In  a  recent  rtudy  dealing  with  oil 
supply  in  tliat  country.  This  study  was  the 
main  factor  that  led  to  a  curtailment  of 
oil  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
It  showed  that  Canadian  oil  production  in 
Western  Canada  will  peak  within  the  next 
two  years. 

Although  many  people  bandy  about  the 
possibilities  of  the  Athabasca  Tar  Sands  con- 
tributing significantly  to  oil  production  in 
Canada,  currently  only  one  small  plant  with 
an  output  of  40,000  barrels  per  day  Is  In  exist- 
ence. One  more  plant  with  a  capacity  of  125.- 
000  barrels  per  day  Is  belnc;  planned  at  pres- 
ent. Expert  witnesses  In  Ottawa  have  testi- 
fied that  each  tar  sands  plant  will  take  three 
years  to  design  and  construct.  The  plant  re- 
ferred to  above  Is  not  expected  to  be  In  pro- 
duction for  three  to  four  years.  Even  then  the 
125.000  barrels  per  day  of  new  capacity  will 
do  very  little  to  alleviate  oil  shortages  wheth- 
er they  be  in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
Each  tar  sands  plant,  by  the  way.  will  cost 
well  over  one-half  billion  dollars. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  some  statements 
with  reference  to  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Re- 
search Limited  Report  submitted  here  yes- 
terday. It  Is  an  excellent  study  pertaining  to 
the  engineering,  economic,  and  environmen- 
tal feasibility  of  an  oil  pipeline  down  the 
Mackenzie  Delta  corridor.  Few  would  argue 
that  an  oil  pipeline  cannot  be  built  there. 
However,  as  I  tried  to  discuss  with  you  to- 
day there  are  serious  problems  associated 
with  building  an  oil  line  In  Canada  that  are 
above  and  beyond  the  considerations  of  that 
report.  Some  of  these  problems  are  quite 
unique  to  the  Canadian  situation,  such  as 
the  Canadian  content  restraint,  the  Cana- 
dian ownership  constraint  and  the  balance 
of  payments  problem  that  Canada  would 
face  If  it  were  to  attempt  to  buUd  two  pipe- 
lines down  the  Delta  corridor  at  the  same 
time.  The  third  conclusion  of  the  Summary 
Report  presented  here  yesterday  Is  the  one 
that  I  consider  Ill-founded.  How  can  wp  as- 


sume government  approvals  would  be 
granted  within  five  years  let  alone  within 
the  first  year?  I  certainly  agree  that  a  second 
oil  line  from  the  Arctic  should  come  down 
the  Mackenzie  Delta  If  that  Is  possible.  But  if 
we  do  not  move  ahead  on  the  Trans -Alaska 
Pipeline  we  will  be  setting  back  the  time- 
table for  Initial  oil  deliveries  for  many  years. 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  this. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Midwest 
Is  an  oil  deficient  area.  It  also  happens  to  be 
a  severely  gas  deficient  one.  The  current  gas 
shortage  Is  propounding  the  oil  shortage. 
As  more  and  more  prospective  gas  customers 
and  exlstUig  Interruptable  gas  customers  are 
forced  to  turn  to  oil.  the  oil  shortage  gets 
more  serious.  By  approving  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  we  will  likely  be  able  to  get 
earlier  delivery  of  gas  to  the  Midwest  area 
from  Canada  and  Alaska. 

In  conclusion,  It  Is  extremely  naive  of  us 
to  think  that  we  can  solve  our  problems  by 
handing  them  over  to  tlie  Canadians.  En- 
vironmental Issues  don't  die  when  they  cress 
borders.  Indian  claims  are  not  settled  by 
government  statements  that  they  are  willing 
to  negotiate.  Before  any  pipeline  Is  built  In 
Canada  the  National  Energy  Policy  of  that 
country  must  be  formulated,  lengthy  hear- 
ings must  be  completed  before  the  National 
Energy  Board  and  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  and  fi- 
nally, the  Canadian  Government  must  give  a 
final   go-ahead. 

Does  this  sound  like  a  short-term  delay  to 
you? 


THE    AMA    AND    PHYSICIANS' 
CHARGES  UNDER  MEDICARE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  American 
Medical  Association,  a  most  sophisti- 
cated organization,  has  used  some  figures 
in  a  very  imsophisticated  way.  In  the 
February  1973  issue  of  ARIA  Update,  the 
association  prints  some  figures  issued  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
show  that  average  cliarges  by  doctors 
were  actually  lower  in  1971  than  they 
were  when  the  medicare  progrtim  be- 
gan— down  5.2  percent  for  surgical  serv- 
ices and  down  11.5  percent  for  outpatient 
medical  care.  The  headline  says,  "Under 
Medicare,  Average  Doctor  Bill  Has  Been 
Going  Down  (Not  Up)  SSA  Data  Shows." 

Now,  since  we  have  all  been  hearing, 
and  experiencing,  the  increasing  costs  of 
medical  care  it  would  indeed  be  remark- 
able to  find  that  our  perceptions  and  in- 
formation have  been  all  wrong — at  least 
with  regard  to  the  medicare  program. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  average 
charges  for  physicians'  surgical  services 
have  gone  down  from  $174  during  the 
I>eriod  July  1966  to  December  1967  to 
$165  during  January  1971  through  De- 
cember 1971.  At  the  same  time  average 
charges  for  medical  services  were  re- 
duced from  an  average  of  $52  to  $46. 

But  what  do  these  figures  really  mean? 
A  special  analysis  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  gives  us  a  some- 
what different  interpretation  from  the 
AMA,  for  these  figures  refer  to  the 
amount  per  bill  and  not  per  service. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
states : 

Use  of  the  "average  charge  per  bill"  Is  a 
wholly  Inappropriate  Indicator  of  price  per 
unit  of  service.  One  bill  submitted  under 
the  SMI  program  often  reflects  more  than 
one  service  or  procedure.  Average  charges 
I>er  bin  for  physicians'  surgical  and  nonsur- 
gical services  have  shovim  a  declining  trend 


since  the  beginning  of  the  program,  as  the 
articles  have  reported.  However,  all  available 
evidence  Indicates  that  this  Is  a  result  of 
a  change  in  the  billing  patterns  of  physi- 
cians which  has  led  to  a  more  frequent  sub- 
mission of  bills  with  fewer  services  contained 
on  each  bill. 

The  figures  which  the  AMA  did  not 
use  show  that  during  the  first  18  montlis 
of  the  program  25  million  bills  were  proc- 
essed; during  1971  the  number  had  grown 
to  45  million.  The  reason  for  the  drop 
in  charges  per  bill  stems  from  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  services  per  bill 
rather  than  a  reduction  in  the  charge  per 
service. 

SSA  sa;'s  unequivocally — 

There  Is  no  evidence  t'r.at  would  Indicate 
that  charges  have  declined  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  program's  existence. 

Data  from  the  cuiTent  Medicare  Sur- 
vey show  that  average  charge  per  service 
to  SMI  enrollees  has  risen  from  $9.47 
in  1967  to  $12.27  in  1971  for  an  average 
annual  increase  of  6.7  percent.  At  the 
same  time  the  physicians'  fees  compo- 
nent of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  at  the  Identical  rate  of  6.7  percent. 
In  addition,  data  on  "reasonable 
charges"  in  the  medicare  program  com- 
piled by  SSA  h.-ive  also  shown  an  increas- 
ing trend  since  the  program  began. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  per  bill  figure 
is  not  a  reliable  indicator  of  medical 
charges  contrary  to  what  the  AMA 
would  by  implication  have  us  believe, 
and  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  AMA 
is  being  something  less  than  candid  in 
its  use  of  these  figures.  I  deplore  this 
attempt  to  manipulate  the  facts  concern- 
ing rising  medicare  charges  through  the 
misuse  of  social  secmity  figures.  The 
AMA  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  efforts 
to  curb  rising  costs  rather  than  to  deny 
their  existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  material  from  the  AMA 
Update  and  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
pilnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Under  Medicare.  Average  Doctor  Bru.  Has 

Been  Going  Down    (Not  Up)    SSA  Data 

Shows 

Several  readers  have  asked  us  about  the 
average  charges  for  medical  care  services 
provided  under  Medicare.  Usually,  the  ques- 
tions pertain  to  such  things  as  .  .  . 

.  .  .  What  do  doctors  charge  under  the 
program? 

...  Is  It  true  that  doctors'  bills  have  been 
"soaring"  since  the  program  began  In  mld- 
1966? 

.  .  .  And  what  about  hospital  costs? 

Answers  to  these  and  kindred  questloi.s 
can  be  found  in  data  published  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  government 
agency  which  oversees  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. (We  complied  the  accompanying  table 
from  SSA  reports.) 

Among  other  things,  the  SSA  figiires  In- 
dicate that  hospital  charges  had  nearly 
doubled  (up  SS.O^r)   by  the  end  of  1971. 

On  the  other  hand,  average  charges  by 
doctors  were  actually  lower  than  they  were 
when  the  program  began — down  5.2  ""c  for 
surgical  services  and  down  11.5%  for  out- 
patient medical  care. 

Comparable  figures  for  1972  are  expected  to 
be  available  by  mld-1973. 

Under  Medicare.  Incidentally,  a  doctor  bill 
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Is  approved  for  payment  only  If  It  has  been 
determined  by  the  Insurance  carrier  to  re- 
flect the  doctor's  "customary  charges"  for 
similar  services,  and  also  the  charges  pre- 
vailing among  other  doctors  in  the  locality 
for  similar  services. 

AVERAGE  CHARGES  FOR  MEDICAL  CARE  SERVICES 
UNDER  MEDICARE 


Physicians 

bills 

Hospital   - 

charges 

Surgical 

Medical 

(per  day) 

services 

Services 

July  196610  December  196;... 

J47 

J174 

$52 

January   1968  to  December 

1968 

56 

164 

51 

January  1969  to  December 

1969 

64 

163 

51 

January  1970  to  December 

1970 

74 

16S 

49 

January  1971  to  December 

1971.... 

86 

165 

46 

Thb  NBC  News  Versus  AMA  Comtkoverst 
(Progress  report  No.  1) 

No!  That  was  the  gist  of  NBC  News'  re- 
sponse to  AMA's  formal  request  for  equal 
time  to  refute  factual  errors  in  NBC  News' 
telecast,  What  Price  Health^ 

"We  believe  that  your  charges  and  your 
request  for  equal'  time  are  completely  with- 
out basis,"  said  Richard  C.  Wald,  president  of 
NBC  News. 

In  response,  AMA's  executive  vice  president. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Howard,  called  Mr.  Wald's  letter  "un- 
responsive" to  our  request.  "We  cited  at  least 
15  Instances  of  Inaccuracy  In  What  Price 
Health?  and  substantiated  them  with  specific 
documentation."  he  noted. 

Dr.  Howard  asked  NBC  News  to  produce  its 
documentary  support  for  the  statements 
AMA  has  challenged.  "We  have  put  ourselves 
on  record,"  he  said.  "We  ask  that  you  do  the 
same  and  let  the  public  be  the  Judge." 

In  Update  for  January,  we  spelled  out 
AMA's  objections  to  several  of  the  statements 
made  by  NBC  News  in  the  broadcast.  At  the 
same  time,  we  offered  NBC  News  "equal 
space"  (B  pages)  to  comment  upon  or  refute 
our  criticism. 

At  press  time,  NBC  News  had  not  yet  Indi- 
cated whether  it  plans  to  accept  that  offer. 
(It's  still  open.) 

QUOTED    WTTHOUT    COMMENT    .    .    . 

.  .  .  from  a  recent  speech  by  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  administrator. 

"A  questionnaire  was  clrctilated  a  few  years 
ago  noting  the  air  pollution,  noise  and  con- 
gestion caused  by  the  automobile,  the  dis- 
placement of  tens  of  thousands  of  homeown- 
ers and  small  businessmen  by  highways,  the 
destruction  of  natural  beauty,  the  tena  of 
millions  of  injuries  and  the  almost  3  million 
deaths  during  this  century  and  so  forth — 
and  people  were  asked,  "Is  it  worth  it?" 

"Eighty-five  percent  responded  with  an 
enthusiastic  and  unqualified.  Yes." 


Physicians'  Charges  Undes  Medicare 
In  recent  weeks,  stories  have  appeared  In 
various  publications  which  contend  that 
physicians'  charges  to  Medicare  patients  have 
declined  since  the  program  began  in  July 
1966.  Si>eclflcally,  a  5.2  percent  decline  in 
charges  per  surgical  procedure  and  an  11.5 
percent  decline  In  charges  for  other  medi- 
cal services  were  reported  for  the  period 
1966-71.'  SSA  data  on  average  charges  per 
bill  under  the  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance (SMI)  program  were  used  to  sub- 
stantiate this  claim. - 


>  AMA  Update,  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Vol.  3.  No.  2.  February  1973. 

•The  Social  Security  Administration  pub- 
lishes Medicare  data  on  a  monthly  basis 
which    provides    an    up-to-date    account    of 


Use  of  the  "average  charge  per  bill"  is  a 
wholly  inappropriate  indicator  of  price  per 
unit  of  service.  One  bill  submitted  under 
the  SMI  program  often  reflects  more  than 
one  service  or  procedure.  Average  charges 
per  bill  for  physicians'  surgical  and  non- 
surgical services  have  shown  a  declining 
trend  since  the  beginning  of  the  program,  as 
the  articles  have  reported.  However,  all  avail- 
able evidence  Indicates  that  this  Is  a  result 
of  a  change  In  the  billing  patterns  of  physi- 
cians which  has  led  to  a  more  frequent  sub- 
mission of  bills  with  fewer  services  con- 
tained on  each  bUl.  Partial  substantiation 
of  this  trend  Is  the  Increase  in  the  total 
number  of  bills  reimbursed  under  SMI.  Dur- 
ing the  first  18  months  of  the  program 
(July  1966-December  1967),  25  mUllon  bUls 
were  processed:  during  1971,  the  number  had 
grown  to  45  million.  Therefore,  the  reason 
for  the  drop  In  charges  per  bill  stems  from 
a  reduction  In  the  nimiber  of  services  per 
bill  rather  than  a  reduction  In  the  charge 
per  service.  In  fact,  data  from  several  sources 
Indicate  that  charges  for  physicians'  services 
have  Increased  since  the  program  began. 

The  Current  Medicare  Survey  (CMS)  is 
a  continuing  monthly  survey  Initiated  by 
SSA  to  provide  current  estimates  of  hospital 
and  medical  services  used  and  of  charges 
incurred  by  persons  covered  under  the  pro- 
gram. Data  from  the  CMS  on  average  charge 
per  service  to  SMI  enroUees  show  that 
charges  have  risen  from  $9.47  in  1967  to 
$12.27  in  1971 — an  average  annual  increase 
of  6.7  percent.  The  physicians'  fees  compo- 
nent of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen 
at  an  Identical  average  annual  rate  (6.7  per- 
cent) during  this  period.  In  addition,  data 
on  reasonable  charges  compiled  by  SSA  have 
also  shown  an  Increasing  trend  since  the 
Medicare  program  began.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  would  indicate  that  charges  have 
declined  at  any  time  during  the  program's 
existence. 

Finally,  per  capita  reimbursement  under 
SMI  has  Increased  37  percent  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program,  rising  from  $73  in 
1966-67  to  $100  In  1971.  Data  from  the  CMS 
on  per  capita  use  of  services  show  that 
there  has  been  little  or  no  Increase  In  utili- 
zation In  recent  years,  indicating  that  price 
rise  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  higher  ben- 
efit payments. 


THE  ADMINISTRA'nON'S  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary, when  Secretary  of  HEW  Weinber- 
ger appeared  before  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  with  respect  to 
his  confirmation,  he  pledged  th&t  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  proposal  would 
be  forthcoming  from  the  administration. 
In  subsequent  weeks,  he  further  stated 
that  the  health  insurance  proposal  would 
be  the  very  cornerstone  of  administra- 
tion health  policy. 

It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
administration  itself  has  withdrawn  its 
previous  health  insurance  proposals  as 
being  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people. 
The  megaproposal  makes  that  evident. 
This  valuable  document  provided  Insight 
into  the  policy  formulation  process  as  it 
existed  in  the  closing  days  of  Secretary 
Richardson's  tenure.  I  am  today  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 


claims  entered  into  the  system  under  both 
HI  and  SMI.  These  data  are  published  in 
both  "Monthly  Benefit  Statistics"  (Issued 
monthly)  and  in  "Current  Operating  Sta- 
tistics," pubUshed  In  the  back  of  the  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  also   issued   monthly. 


the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  action  memorandum  on  na- 
tional health  insurance  of  April  16, 1973, 
and  Secretary  Weinberger's  April  23  de- 
cisions on  that  document,  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  This  document  summarizes 
the  latest  thinking  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  national  health  insur- 
ance, which  otherwise  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  and  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  material  that 
presumably  was  used  by  Mr.  Stuart  Auer- 
bach  In  his  preparation  of  an  excellent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Monday.  May  21.  In  addi- 
tion, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  that  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Depastmcnt  op  HKALTH, 

EdTTCATION,   and    WMXrtMM, 

AprU  23.  1973. 
Memorandum 
To  Stuart  H.  Altman,  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Planning  and  Evaluation. 
From  Eugene  J.  Rubel.  Assistant  Executive 

Secretary  (Health). 
Subject  National  Health  Insurance. 

The  Secretary  has  reviewed  your  action 
memo  of  April  16  and  has  made  the  following 
decisions : 

1.  Develop  options  D  and  F  (page  32) . 

D.  Combination  of  FederaUy-financed  cat- 
astrophic coverage  and  mandated  plan. 
F.  FEHB  model. 

2.  Agrees  in  principle  to  terminate  tax 
subsidies  but  final  decision  awaits  NHI  deci- 
sions (page  35). 

3.  With  respect  to  funding  favors  a  Joint 
Federal-State  program  (page  37) . 

4.  With  respect  to  Medicaid  tuyan  termi- 
nation of  Medicaid  for  populations  covered 
under  NEH  (page  38) . 

8.  Favors  analysis  of  restructuring  of  VA 
medical  programs  (page  40) . 

As  Indicated  In  your  memo,  please  begin 
preparation  of  the  detailed  analysis  of  issues 
This  memo  should  be  circulated  for  comment 
no  later  than  May  18  and  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  no  later  than  June  1. 

Department  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

April  16,  1973. 
Mbmorandum 
To  The  Secretary. 

From  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation/Health. 
Subject  National  Health  Insurance  (NHI)  — 
Action  Memorandum 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

National  Health  Insurance  has  become  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Administration's  health 
strategy.  Last  Congress,  the  President  pro- 
posed the  National  Health  Insurance  Part- 
nership Act  (NHIPA) .  NHIPA  has  two  parts: 

The  National  Health  Insurance  Standards 
Act  (NHISA) ,  which  mandates  that  employ- 
ers offer  their  full-time  employees  a  mini- 
mum level  of  coverage,  and 

The  Family  Health  Insurance  Plan  (FHIP). 
a  Federally-financed  program  for  low  In- 
come families  who  are  not  offered  NHISA 
through  an  employment  setting. 

As  you  know,  over  the  last  few  months 
HEW  staffs  have  undertaken  major  efforts  to 
reappraise  and  improve  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration's current  proposals. 

This  memo  seeks  your  guidance  on  the 
fundamental  approach  that  HEW  should  sup- 
port and  on  the  directions  that  future  staf- 
work  should  take.  It  does  not  discuss  In  de- 
taU  the  Issues  that  arise  under  each  major 
option,  e.g.,  sp)eclflc  Issues  of  cost  sharing, 
benefit  package  structure,  method  of  admin- 
istration. These  will  be  presented  in  a  sub- 
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sequent  decision  memo  for  the  option    (or 
options)  that  you  want  developed  further. 

The  next  two  sections  provide  background 
on  (1)  the  Justification  for  NHI  and  (2) 
legislative  considerations.  The  following  sec- 
tion addresses  the  major  options,  which  are: 

A.  NHIPA  as  Introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

B.  NHIPA  with  Improvements. 

C.  Federally-financed  catastrophic  cover- 
age, e.g..  Maximum  Liability  Health  In- 
surance (MLHI) 

D.  Combination  of  employer  n[iandated 
coverage  (similar  to  NHISA)  plus  Federally- 
financed  catastrophic  coverage 

E.  Employer  mandated  coverage  plus  an 
improved  Medicaid  program 

F.  A  prop>osal  modeled  after  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  (FEHB)  pro- 
gram. 

The  final  section  addresses  the  following 
major  cross-cutting  issues : 

A.  Should  the  medical  and  health  Insurance 
personal  Income  tax  deductions  be  changed? 

B.  What  is  the  i4}proprlate  role  for  Joint 
State-Federal  funding  of  health  insurance 
programs,  including  Medicaid? 

C.  Should  Medicare  be  restructured? 

D.  Should  Veterans  Administration  medi- 
cal programs  be  reetructtured? 

H.  THE  JUSTIFICATION  rOK  NBI 

The  Justifications  commonly  given  for  NHI 
are: 

1.  The  inability  of  a  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation, particularly  those  who  are  not  em- 
ployed full  time,  to  purchase  private  Insur- 
ance at  reasonable  rates  due  to: 

a.  higher  costs  of  administration.  Some  60% 
of  the  premium  dollar  Is  retained — i.e..  not 
paid  as  benefits — for  individual  coverage 
compared  with  only  10%  for  group  coverage. 

b.  greater  morbidity  among  unemployed 
populations. 

2.  The  belief  that  society  should  guarantee 
financial  access  to  medical  care.  The  Presi- 
dent's 1971  and  1972  Health  Messages  both 
called  for  equal  access  to  health  care. 

In  addition,  the  Administration's  health 
strategy  presupposes  that  it  is  more  equitable 
and  efficient  to  use  financing  to  provide 
access  to  health  care  rather  than  supporting 
Institutions  directly  to  provide  categorical 
health  services. 

The  fundamental  variables  that  charac- 
terize a  NHI  proposal  Include : 

A  method  of  financing  (e.g.,  public  vs. 
private);  a  definition  of  who  Is  entitled  to 
coverage  (Specifically,  is  coverage  universal 
and.  If  not,  to  what  groups  Is  It  restricted?) ; 
a  benefit  package.  I.e.,  the  Identification  of 
the  services  that  are  covered  and  the  extent 
of  cost  sharing  (deductibles  and  coinsur- 
ance); a  method  of  administration;  and  the 
effects  on  the  delivery  system  (e.g.,  Impact 
on  price  consciousness,  features  that  retard 
or  promote  HMO  development,  rvlianoe  on 
State  and  substate  health  planning  proc- 
esses) . 

Most  Americans  have  some  health  Insur* 
ance.  Among  the  185  million  tinder  age  68, 

75%  are  covered  by  private  insurance  alone. 
10%  are  covered  by  public  (Medicare,  Medi- 
caid, VA,  CHAMPUS)  programs  alone,  4% 
are  covered  by  both  public  and  private  in- 
surance, and  11%  have  no  coverage. 

Among  the  21  million  elderly,  98%  are  cov- 
ered under  Part  A  (hospital  services)  of 
Medicare,  and  96%  are  covered  under  Part 
B  (physician  services) .  Part  B  Is  available  to 
anyone  over  66  who  agrees  to  pay  the  month- 
ly premium.  Also,  4  million  elderly  are  ellgl* 
ble  for  Medicaid,  which  largely  pays  for  cost 
sharing  for  low  Income  Medicare  enrollees 
and  tor  services  that  Medicare  does  not  cover, 
e.g.,  outpatient  drugs,  chronic  nursing  care. 
The  principal  shortcomings  of  private  m- 
surance  for  populations  that  are  covered  are 
(1)  its  failure  In  many  instances  to  protect 
against  the  catastrophic  cost  of  major  Ill- 
ness and  (2)  its  bias  towards  hospital  serv- 
ices.   Most    insurance    policies    have    upper 


limits  of  $10.000-$25,000.  and  many  policies 
are  even  more  restrictive,  e.g..  cover  only 
30-60  days  of  hospitalization.  Among  the  147 
million  nonaged  with  private  Insurance.  aU 
have  some  hospital  coverage.  98%  have  in- 
hospital  physician  coverage.  62%  have  out- 
patient physician  coverage,  69%  have  out- 
patient drug  coverage,  22%  have  nursing 
home  coverage,  and  10%  have  dental  cover- 
age. 

Because  coverage  for  hospital  services  Is 
both  more  widespread  and  has  lower  cost 
sharing  than  for  physician  services,  third 
party  payments  (public  and  private)  account 
for  92%  of  hospital  expenditures  for  hospital 
services  and  only  59  Tc  of  expenditures  for 
physician  services. 

All  State  Medicaid  programs  provide  cov- 
erage for  varying  levels  of  hospital,  physician, 
skilled  nursmg  home,  and  laboratory  and 
x-ray  services.  However,  the  States  can  take 
measures — e.g.,  through  fee  controls  and  pro- 
vider restrictions — to  limit  the  avaUablllty  of 
these  services.  States  may  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  optional  services  includmg  prescription 
drugs  (approximately  46  States) ,  dental  serv- 
ices (32  States) .  eyeglasses  (33  States) .  pros- 
thetic devices  (35  States),  and  care  for  pa- 
tients over  65  In  Institutions  for  tuberculosis 
(28  States)   or  mental  diseases  (34  States). 

Although  the  data  are  not  as  accurate  as 
we  would  like,  we  do  know  that  persons  most 
likely  to  be  uncovered  or  have  marginal  cov- 
erage are:  low  Income  people  not  eligible  for 
Medicaid  ( fewer  than  half  of  the  population 
below  the  poverty  line  have  private  insur- 
ance) .  workers,  particularly  part-time  or  tem- 
porary workers,  In  low-wage  Industries,  work- 
ers m  industries  characterized  by  high  turn- 
over and  transiency,  and  persons  who  retire 
before  age  65  because  they  are  In  lU  health 
but  who  do  not  qualify  for  Medicare  for  the 
Disabled. 

Furthermore,  low  Income  families  spend  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  their  personal 
Income  on  health  services,  a  situation  that 
has  changed  little  since  the  advent  of  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  as  shown  below: 


Medical  outlays  as  percent 
o(  family  income 

Annual  family  income 

1963               1970 

J0toJ3,499 

10  6                11  8 

J3,500  to  J7,499 

b.9                  6  5 

$7,500  and  over 

5   «                        17 

m.    LEGISLATIVE    CONSIDERATTONS 

The  proposals 

More  than  12  distinct  NHI  bills  were  In- 
troduced during  the  92nd  Congress;  at  least 
that  number  will  be  Introduced  during  the 
93rd  Congress.  The  bills  fit  Into  several  broad 
categories.  The  Kennedy-Griffiths  and  the 
Javlts  bUls  would  provide  all  Americans  with 
Federally-financed  comprehensive  coverage. 
_The  benefit  package  In  the  Javits  bill  is 
modeled  after  Medicare  but  has  expanded 
benefits.  Employers  could  substitute  ap- 
proved private  coverage  for  the  CJovernment 
program,  and  those  that  did  so  would  have 
their  health  Insurance  payroll  tax  eliminated. 
The  Kennedy  bill  would  have  the  Govern- 
ment arrange  for  comprehensive  coverage, 
principally  with  prepaid  group  practices.  Of 
all  the  bills  Introduced,  It  would  entail  the 
greatest  amount  of  Federal  Intervention. 

The  Administration's  NHIPA.  the  Ullman 
bUl,  the  PelJ-Mondale  blU,  AMA's  Medicredlt 
(Fulton-Broyhlll)  proposal,  and  the  HIAA's 
Health  Care  (Burleson-Mclntyre)  proposal 
all  rely  on  mixed  public-private  financing 
and  seek  to  establish  minimum  Federal 
standards  for  private  health  Insurance.  The 
first  three  would  mandate  that  employers 
provide  such  coverage.  The  AMA  and  HIAA 
bills  would  Instead  use  Federal  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  employers  to  offer  the  minimum 
benefits  prescribed  by  the  respective  bills. 


Each  bill,  except  for  Pell-Mondale,  has  pro- 
visions for  Federal  or  Joint  State-Federal 
financing  of  coverage  for  the  poor. 

Catastrophic  health  Insurance  bills  have 
been  introduced  by  Long,  Hall,  and  Hogan/ 
Beau.  The  Hogan/Beall  bUl  would  be  pri- 
vately financed  with  authority  for  Federal 
subsidies  for  the  poor.  The  others  would  be 
fully  Federally-financed  by  either  general 
revenues  or  a  payroll  tax.  All  but  the  Long 
bill  have  cost  sharing  that  Is  related  to 
Income  and  family  size. 

As  of  AprU  1,  all  major  bills  except  Con- 
gressman Hall's  had  been  reintroduced.  Rep- 
resentative Railsback  has  Introduced  the 
92nd  Congress  House  version  of  NHIPA,  with- 
out the  Administration's  regulatory  amend- 
ments. In  addition,  we  understand  that  Sen- 
ators Brock  and  Rlbicoff  and  Congressman 
Roy  are  each  considering  proposing  legisla- 
tion. Brock  favors  Fedfrally-flnanced  cata- 
strophic coverage,  and  Congressman  Roy  Is 
believed  to  favor  a  mixed  public-private 
approach. 

PubZtc  views  and  interest  groups 
PubUc  witnesses  at  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings  during  the  fall 
of  1971  displayed  widely  diverse  attitudes. 
Of  159  analyzed  presentations.  61  (mostly 
provider  or  practitioner  spokesmen)  were 
silent  toward  any  particular  approach.  Build- 
ing on  pluralism  was  the  theme  of  51  wit- 
nesses, nearly  half  of  whom  represented 
medical  Interests.  Full  federalization  was 
supported  by  42  witnesses,  nearly  all  of  whom 
represented  organizations  favoring  the 
Kennedy  proposal.  Five  witnesses  opposed  any 
Federal  action. 

NHIPA  received  qualified  endorsement 
from  12  public  witnesses.  Strongest  support 
came  from  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, the  U.S.  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  national  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
spokesmen. 

Since  the  92nd  Congress  adjourned,  HEW 
staff  have  been  In  contact  with  most  of  the 
majOT    Interest    groups,    other    than    those 
fully  committed  to  the  Kennedy  proposal. 
They    concurred    generally    with    NHIPA's 
principles  but  often   differed   on  the  spe- 
cifics.  Their  concerns   focused   on  assuring 
universality:    placing  benefits  for  the  poor 
on  a  parity  with  those  for  the  nonpoor;  a 
clearer  cost-control  strategy;   and  a  clearer 
delineation   of   Federal,   State,   carrier,    and 
employer    responsibilities.    Secretary    Rich- 
ardson  felt   It   Inappropriate   to   develop   m 
compromise  at  this  time  with  the  sponsors 
of  bills  that   are  phUosophically  consistent 
with  NHIPA  on  the  grounds  that   (1)   these 
sponsors  wotxld  eventually  support  the  Ad- 
ministration to  fend  off  greater  Federal  in- 
volvement   as    proposed    by    Kennedy    and 
Javlts  and  (2)  the  formation  of  a  coalition 
now  could  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Ken- 
nedy forces.  * 
Current  outlook 
WhUe    the    Chairman   of   the    Ways    and 
Means  Committee  has  publicly  pledged   to 
renew  consideration  of  NHI  legislation,  he 
has   also   announced   that   tax   reform   and 
trade  and  pension  legislation  have  equal  or 
higher  priority.  LH  expects  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  consider  national 
health  Insurance  this  year,  but  probably  not 
before  this  fall.  No  bUl  Is  likely  to  be  ap- 
proved  without   some   modification    by   the 
Committee.    It    Is    also    likely    that    other 
House  bodies   (the  Rogers  Health  Subcom- 
mittee and  perhaps  the  Government  Opera- 
tions  Committee   and   the   Post   Office   and 
ClvU  Service  Committee)  wUl  want  to  hold 
their  own  hearings  on  aspects  of  NHI.  In 
the  Senate,  any  health  insurance  bill  leav- 
ing  the   Finance   Committee   will   probably 
be  referred  to  the  Kennedy  Health  Subcom- 
mittee   of    the    Labor    and    Public    Welfare 
Committee  and  possibly  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee. 
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In  short,  we  anticipate  that  NHI  faces  a 
lengthy  gestation  process  In  Congress. 

IV.  BASIC  STRUCTURE  OF  NHI 
Tills  section  requests  your  decisions  on 
the  fundamental  structure  that  HEW  should 
support  for  NHI.  At  this  time,  you  may  wish 
to  narrow  the  range  of  options  that  HEW 
staff  should  analyze  In  more  detail  rather 
than  making  firm  choices.  The  options  pre- 
sented are: 

A.  NHIPA  as  Introduced  In  the  last  Con- 
gress 

B.  NHIPA  With  modifications  In  basic 
structure 

C.  Maximum  Liability  Health  Insurance 
(MLHI) 

D.  Combination  of  employer  mandated 
coverage  and  Federally-financed  catastrophic 
coverage 

E.  NHISA  (i.e.,  mandated  employer-em- 
ployee coverage)  plws  an  Improved  Medicaid 
progrrm 

P.  An  approach  modeled  after  the  FEHB 
program. 

A.  NHIPA  as  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
Description  of  NHIPA 

Eligibility  and  Financing.  NHISA  would 
mandate  that  all  employers  offer  their  full- 
time  employees  and  their  dependents  a  basic 
package  of  benefits.  Medicare  beneficiaries, 
religious  workers,  and  government  employees 
would  be  exempted.  In  addition,  pools,  which 
would  be  administered  by  the  States,  would 
offer  co'.erage  to  small-employer  groups:  the 
self-employed;  and  persons  not  otherwise 
coveved  by  NHISA.  FHIP,  cr  Medicare. 

FHIP  would  be  Federally  financed  and 
w^ould  cover  lov/  Income  families  with  chil- 
dren (maximum  Income  for  family  of  four  — 
$5,000)  provided  they  do  not  meet  the  NHISA 
emplovTnent  criteria.  It  would  replace  Medi- 
caid for  the  AFDC  population;  Medicaid 
would  be  retali^ed  for  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, and  the  aged  welfare  categories.  It 
would  have  a  premium,  deductible,  and  cost 
sharing  structure  that  would  be  graduated 
bassd  on  family  Income. 

Benefit  Package.  The  basic  NHISA  plan 
would  cover  hospital  services;  inpatient  and 
outpatient  physician  services  (other  than 
those  rendered  by  psychiatrists).  Including 
immunizations  and  other  preventive  services: 
a  routine  eye  examination  annually  for  chil- 
dren under  12;  laboratory  and  x-ray  services; 
med.cal  supplies,  except  prosthetic  devices, 
and  emergency  ambulance  services.  Hospi- 
tal room  and  board  charges  wotild  be  subject 
to  a  two-day  annual  deductible  per  person 
and  25"  coinsurance.  Other  charges  would 
be  subject  to  a  SlOO  deductible  and  25" 
coinsurance,  except  that  a  limited  number  of 
physician  visits  for  children  under  5  would 
be  exempt  from  cost-sharing.  No  cost-sharing 
would  be  imposed  for  the  current  year  and 
the  next  two  years  once  an  Individual  re- 
ceived $5,000  of  covered  services  In  a  year. 
There  would  be  a  lifetime  maximum  limit 
of  $50,000  on  total  payments  per  person,  with 
a  $2,000  automatic  annual  restoration. 

FHIP  would  cover  similar  services  but  has 
annual  upper  limits  of  30  days  of  hospital 
care  and  8  ambulatory  physician  visits  per 
person.  FHIP  (but  not  NHISA)  would  also 
cover  ( 1 )  treatment  in  extended  care  facili- 
ties (ECFs),  with  three  days  In  an  ECF  sub- 
stituting for  one  day  of  iiospital  care,  (2) 
home  health  services,  with  7  visits  substitut- 
ing for  one  day  of  b'^pltal  care,  and  (3) 
family  planning  supplies. 

Adminii,tTation.  NHISA  would  be  privately 
administered  under  State  regulation,  pro- 
vided the  States  had  laws  that  met  minimum 
Federal  standards.  The  Federal  Government 
would  administer  NHISA  In  States  that  did 
not  have  the  requisite  laws. 

nilP  would  be  Federally  administered. 

Delivery  System  Effects.  Major  effects  are 
as  follows : 


Both  NHISA  and  FHIP  provide  HMO 
options. 

The  State  health  planning  agencies  would 
be  required  to  give  affirmative  approval  of 
major  capital  expenditures  that  would  gen- 
erate reimbursement  under  FHIP  or  NHISA. 

PSROs  would  monitor  the  need  for  services 
and  the  quality  of  care  provided. 

Providers  would  be  required  publicly  to 
disclose  information  concerning  standard 
charges,  hours  of  operation,  and  extent  of 
licensure  or  accreditation. 

Costs.  NHISA  would  be  financed  privately, 
with  the  employer  paying  at  least  65%  of 
premiums  the  first  2V2  years  of  the  program 
and  75%  thereafter.  The  employee  would 
pay  the  remainder.  The  average  annual  pre- 
mium cost  in  FY  1975  for  members  of  large 
employer  groups  is  estimated  at  $170  for 
single  persons  and  $540  for  families  of  two 
or  more.  The  average  premium  cost  per  em- 
ployee electing  coverage  would  be  $410.  The 
cost  to  the  employer  would  be  roughly  12'.' 
per  hour  the  first  year  of  the  program.  Hov;- 
ever,  economic  theorj'  argues  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  employer  share  is  taken  from 
employee  wages  rather  than  from  profits,  ex- 
cept for  workers  who  earn  the  minimum 
wage.  Thus,  the  real  Incidence  of  the  pre- 
mium costs  would  be  on  the  employee.  The 
economic  effect  of  mandating  NHISA  cover- 
age on  workers  who  earn  the  minimum  wage 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  an  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  of  12(;  per  hour. 

Although  NHISA  would  be  privately  fi- 
nanced, it  would  result  m  a  tax  loss  because 
health  insurance  premiums  are  deductible. 
Our  preliminary  estimate  is  that  the  loss  In 
income  tax  revenues  at  1975  prices  would 
be  on  the  order  of  $1  billion. 

FHIP  would  have  a  gross  Federal  cost  of 
S3.1  billion  in  FY  1975  less  an  offset  of  S2.4 
billion  due  to  the  termination  of  Medicaid 
for  the  AFDC  population,  yielding  a  net 
Federal  cost  of  $0.7  billion.  However,  the 
FHIP  Income  limits  were  designed  In  1970 
and  may  be  unrealistically  low  for  1975-76, 
the  earliest  time  that  FHIP  could  become 
effective.  The  limits  would  exclude  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  persons  who  would  have 
been  eligible  for  Medicaid. 

Criticisms  of  NHIPA 

NHIPA  has  been  criticised  for  Its  ml.xed 
public-private  financing,  l:s  cost-sharing 
features,  and  its  reliance  on  private  carriers. 
The  Kennedy  forces,  in  particular,  would 
have  Federal  financing  replace  the  private 
insurance  mdustrj'.  In  our  opinion,  these 
criticisms  are  not  cause  for  concern. 

A  second  class  of  criticism  has  consider- 
ably more  validity.  The  most  fundamental 
criticism  Is  NHIPA's  failure  to  provide  uni- 
versal entitlement.  Few  0/  the  11%  who 
now  do  not  have  any  health  insurance  would 
hecome  covered  as  a  result  of  NHIPA.  FHIP 
would  newly  cover  some  low  income  male- 
headed  families,  but  Is  more  restrictive  than 
most  Medicaid  programs.  However,  many 
States  would  supplement  FHIP.  The  major 
effect  of  NHISA  would  be  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  coverage,  particularly  for  outpatient 
physician  services,  for  those  who  presently 
have  some  form  of  private  Insurance.  Gaps 
in  coverage  result  because: 

FHIP  does  not  cover  low  Income  singles 
and  childless  couples  (estimated  1975  cost 
to  do  so  =  $3  billion) . 

The  proposed  structure  of  the  pools,  which 
is  central  to  the  Administration's  proposals. 
Is  unworkable  In  the  absence  of  a  subsidy 
(estimated  cost  of  subsidy  =  $2  billion). 
Even  with  a  subsidized  pool,  many  persons 
could  not  afford  coverage. 

No  provision,  other  than  the  pools,  is  made 
for  the  short-term  or  part-time  worker. 

Many  full-time  workers  who  change  em- 
ployment would  be  uncovered  between  Jobs. 

Because  NHIPA  does  not  achieve  universal 
entitlement,  a  patchwork  system  of  coverage 


would  be  fjerpetuated,  and  Congress  would 
And  It  tempting  to  enact  further  piecemeal 
remedies,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  Inclu- 
sion in  Medicare  of  end-stage  kidney  disease 
but  not  other  high  cost  Illnesses. 

In  addition: 

The  Income  distribution  consequences 
would  be  regressive  with  regard  to  both  the 
financing  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  benefit 
structure.  NHISA  would  be  financed  by  a 
fixed  capitation  contribution  per  employee. 
Thus,  the  proportion  of  earnings  devoted  to 
NHISA  premiums  would  be  greatest  among 
low  Income  workers. 

The  burden  of  cost-sharing  would  be  re- 
gressive, since  the  deductible  and  coinsur- 
ance structure  Is  not  related  to  Income.  The 
cost-sharing  provisions  would  reduce  utili- 
zation among  the  low  Income  population 
more  than  among  those  of  high  Income.  How- 
ever, workers  in  low  Income  Industries  are 
more  likely  than  those  in  high  Income  mdus- 
tries  to  have  minimal  coverage  and  thus 
would  benefit  most  by  NHISA. 

On  one  hand,  a  notch  exists  between  FHIP 
and  NHISA  because  FHIP  has  lower  deduc- 
tibles and  cost-sharing  and  broader  benefits 
than  NHISA. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  limitations  of  cov- 
erage to  8  physician  visits  and  30  days  of  hos- 
pitalization under  FHIP  have  been  criticized 
as  being  restrictive.  As  a  result,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  been  accused  of  perpetuating  dif- 
ferent Insurance  systems  for  the  poor  and 
uonpoor. 

NHISA  and  FHIP  exclude  outpatient  drugs, 
dental  care,  and  psychiatric  services.  NHISA 
excludes  home  health  and  ECF  services  as 
well. 

Although  employers  must  offer  their  em- 
ployees NHISA  coverage  (and  they  may  also 
offer  competing  plans),  employees  need  not 
accept  coverage.  Consequently,  society  would 
still  face  the  dilemma  on  whether  to  help 
someone  who  suffers  a  financially  cata- 
strophic Illness  after  failing  to  obtain 
coverage. 

The  overall  proposal  Is  difficult  for  the 
public  to  understand. 

As  a  result  of  HEW  staffwork  to  improve 
NHIPA,  it  has  been  scrutinized  more  closely 
within  HEW  than  the  competing  proposals, 
many  of  which  have  substantial  deficiencies 
that  have  not  been  subject  to  public  debate. 
We  believe  that  HEW  should  have  on  hand 
the  same  level  of  critique  of  the  major  com- 
peting proposals,  and  SSA  has  agreed  to  pre- 
pare  appropriate  documentation. 

B.  NHIPA  with  structural  improvements 

This  section  discusses  potential  major 
changes  hi  NHIPA.  We  believe  that  you  need 
to  understand  the  nature  of  these  changes  to 
assess  whether  the  Admmistratlon  should 
continue  to  support  NHIPA.  Should  NHIPA 
(or  aspects  thereof)  be  retained,  we  will  sub- 
sequently further  develop  this  option  In  the 
next  decision  memo.  The  Issues  addressed 
below  relate  to: 

1.  Singles  and  childless  couples 

2.  Pool  coverage 

3.  Continuity  of  coverage 

4.  Equating  the  FHIP  aid  NHISA  benefit 
packar^es 

5.  The  FHIP  NHISA  notch 

Addressing  all  of  these  problems  would 
Increase  Federal  budget  outlays  by  roughly 
$7  billion,  less  a  possible  offset  of  $1  billion 
If  Medicaid  for  the  disabled  and  blind  were 
terminated.  Additional  costs  would  be  Intro- 
duced If  the  FHIP  Income  limits  were  raised 
to  reflect  prices  In  1975  rather  than  1970, 
when  the  proposal  was  designed. 

The  table  below  shows  for  the  under  age 
65  the  estimated  numbers  of  people  that 
would  be  covered  by  various  programs  under 
the  current  proposals  and  the  effects  of  two 
possible  changes:  (I)  extending  FHIP  to 
cover  singles  and  childless  couples  under 
age  65  and  (2)  subsidizing  the  pools: 
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Million  would  Incur  higher  administrative  expenses  covered    expenses    beyond    which    all    cost 

Population  under  age  65   In    1976 194.7  and  because  there  would  be  a  greater  con-  sharing  Is  waived. 

Current  Proposal:  centratlon  of  bad  risks  among  group   (3).  The   second   category    is   the   short-term 

FHIP  eligible* 15.1  The  President  decided  to  oppose  any  sub-  worker  who  does  not  work  regularly — I.e., 

Offered  RHISA  coverage  by  employ-  sidles  to  the  pool  for  the  time  being  and  for   periods   of   26    weeks   or   longer — for   a 

er»    118.1  pursue  the  possibility  of  working  out  changes  single  employer,  although  he  may  be  fully 

Medicare  (for  the  disabled). 1.7  with  Congress.  The  only  persons  who  would  employed.  At  one  extreme  are  the  skilled 

Medicaid     (for    the    disabled    and  ptirchase    pool    Insurance    are    those    who  workers  (electricians,  plumbers)  who  change 
blind)    2.2  could  not  obtain  private  Insurance  for  less  employers  frequently;   at  the  other  are  do- 
Others    with    coverage    that    meets  thus  driving  up  the  premiums  that  the  pool  mestics  and  migrant  farm  workers. 

NHISA  standards. 10.9  would  have  to  charge  Its  enroUees  to  break  Both  categories  of  workers  could,  of  course. 

Religious  and   government   workers  even.  This  process  of  adverse  selection  would  obtain  pool  coverage,  assuming  mechanisms 

exempt  from  NHISA 20.3  ultimately  create  an  upward  price  spiral  on  for  operating  the  pools  are  worked  out.  How- 

pool  premiums.  Hence,  for  the  pools  to  exist,  ever,   for   the   long-term   worker   to   obtain 

168.  3  a  celling  must  be  set  on  pool  premiums  and  coverage  for  a  short  period  of  time  between 

====  a  subsidy  provided  to  finance  the  difference  Jobs  would  be  administratively  cumbersome. 

Uncovered     or     having     less     than  between  actual  experience  and  the  premiums.  Extensive    analyses   on    continuity    issues 

NHISA/FHIP  coverage 26.4  The    key    Issues    are:    whether    a    ceiling  were  conducted  last  fall,  and  the  consensus 

■  ■  should  be  set  on  pool  premiums  and  how  among  HEW  staff  was  to  support  the  foilow- 

Effect  of  Improvements  In  umSA:  should  any  resulting  subsidy  be  financed.  ing  change,   which   would   assist   the   long- 

Subsldlze  pools 10.9  Setftwff  a  Premium  CeiZingr.  Two  conflicting  termworker: 

Cover  low  Income  single  sand  couples  objectives  are:  (1)    to  minimize  the  requisite  a.  The  waiting  and  extension  periods  now 

under  FHIP 1-5  subsidy  and   (2)   to  keep  the  premiums  low  Ih  NHISA  should  be  retained.  However,  the 

enough  that  as  many  eligible  people  as  pos-  requirement  that  enroUee  be  covered  for  90 

12.4  slble  can  afford  coverage.  If  a  celling  were  days  to  be  eligible  for  coverage  during  the 

Remaining  population  with  no  or  low  set  at  ISO-^o  of  the  average  rates  charged  large  90-day  extension  should  be  deleted.                 ' 

quality  coverage 14.0  employer   firms,   an   estimated   31.5   million  b.    No    pre-existing    condition    exclusions 

.  Acciinipc  all   FHTP  ond   NHISA  elleibles  people  would  Join  the  pools,  and  the  requisite  should  be  allowed, 

actut^v  accent  coverage    and^Jus  ilghUy  subsidy  in  1975  would  be  $1.9  billion.  Dls-  c.  Any  expenses  towards  the  deductible  and 

oferes-Latesactimf  enrollment  abled  persons  and  early  retirees  would  ac-  the  $5,000  upper  hmit  should  be  portable 

overes.Unates  actual  enrollment^  ^^^^^  y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^            ^^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^  ^.^^^^^  changes  Jobs. 

1.  Singles  and  childless  couples  Financing  Pool  Losses.  Possible  options  for  d-  Any  employee  who  has  obtained  NHISA 

The     Administration's     current     proposal  flnanclng  pool  losses  are  ( 1 )  a  tax  on  nonpool  coverage  and  then  leaves  employment  should 

would  replace  Medicaid  for  t£e  AFDC  popu-  insurance,  (2)  a  Federal  subsldv,  and  (3)  the  be  able  to  continue  his  coverage  as  part  of 

latlon  by  FHIP,  which  would  not  cover  low  sharing  of  losses  between  hisurcrs  and  the  the  employer  group  for  yjree  months  beyond 

income  singles  and  childless  couples.  How-  Federal  Government.  the  extension  period.  However,  the  employee 

ever,  Medicaid  for  the  adult  welfare  categor-  p^Qj  losses  could  be  reduced  by  eliminating  would  pay  lOOCi  of  the  premium  costs  (at  the 

ies  (aged,  blind,  disabled)  would  be  retained,  ^^e  two-vear  waiting  period  for'Medicare  for  employer  group  rate) . 

Singles  and  childless  couples  were  excluded  ^j^^  Disabled.  Under  current  law,  a  disabled  These  four  changes  would  Increase  premium 

for  budgetary  reasons  and  because  FHIP  was  ^vorker  eliizible  for  Social  Securltv  must  wait  costs  by  an  estimated  3%. 

tied   administratively    and    conceptually    to  5  nionths  before  he  receives  cash  Disability  Th^  problems  of  covering  the  short-term 

PAP,  which  would  be  available  only  to  fam-  insurance  oavments  and  another  2  vears  be-  worker  remain.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  able 

Hies  under  age  65  with  children.  Extending  j^j.^  ^.^  jg  pn^ibie  for  Medicare'  Eliminating  to  devise  an  approach  for  this  group.  This  is 

FHIP  to  cover  singles  and  childless  couples  ^j^^   Medicare  waltlne  period   would   reduce  ^^tie  in  part  to  the  potential  Inappropriate- 

would  cost  $3  billion  in  1975.  ^^^j  5^,5.5^^,  ^v  $  n  billion  and  Increase  Medl-  tiess  of  relying  on   an  employer   mar.dated 

The    1972    Social    Security    Amendments  care  costs  bv  $1  3  billion.  plan  to  cover  the  short-term  worker, 

federalized  the  adult  cash  welfare  program.  po.<!?fhJc  Strntenv.  One  strategv  would  be  4.  Benefit  package  issues 

Were  FHIP  to  be  enacted  as  now  drafted  we  ^^  eliminate  the  iwo-vear  waltlne  nerlod  for  a  subsequent  memo  will  request  guidance 

wou  d  have  the  anomaly  of:  a  State-Federal  MerilcRr«,  for  the  Dtsablei  ar.d  to  ,-et  ^  ceV\n^  on  specific  benefit  package  issues.  A  separate 

Medicaid  program  and  a  Federal  cash  pro-  ^„   p^,  premiums  In   the   120-130^.   ranpe.  issue  relates  to  disparities  between  FHIP  and 

fTv,  "e..  Supplemental  Security  Income)  However,  even  at  130-  .  the  familv  premium  NHISA.  FHIP  as  drafted  would  cover  onlv  8 

for  the  adult  categories  and  a  Federal  health  ^,^„,^  ^  roughly  !»630  ner  vear  which,  com-  outpatient  physician  visits  and  80  days"  of 

insurance    program    (FHIP)     and    a    State-  ^,,p^  ^^,^  ^^^  substantial  cost  shnrlng  In  hospitalization    annually,     whereas    NHISA 

Federal  cash  program  for  famiUes  with  chll-  jj^tt.QA.    -(^-ould    HKcour-^tre    manv    low    and  would  cover  unlimited  physician   and   hos- 

If"pHIP  and  PAP  were  both  enacted    the  '""''^'^    Income    families    from    ptirchasing  pual  services.  FHIP  is  broad-r  iha:i  NHIS  in 

»i.ihTmf  Ht?5r,;^atr^^rrn,?iH\«^^r?n;T^^  covp^ee.  that  it  covers  family  planning  supplies  and 

flK   t'^^,  ti^Tn^nirorpip   ™f^^  If  the  Medicare  waiting  rertod  wero  ellm-  ii^it^    nursing    home    and    home    health 

Jointly.  In  the  absence  of  FAP,  FHIP  would  jj,^^^^    p^^,  ,^^,^5  ^,^^^  ^e  flnnnced  bv  an  services. 

^2fl^ftl^^^^f^'^I.^^li^°'l]L^t^''lT  assessment    aealnst    nonnool    health    Insur-  The     Administration    has    been     severely 

a  potentially  complex  Federal  system  to  ad-  ^^^^   „  ^^^  Medicare  waltlne  nerlod  is  not  criticized  for  proposing  limits  on  low-income 

-rill  r.ii^„-ir,„  «„„^«^.,«o    .„   ortHiti^r,  t«  cllmlnatecj.  the  fln>»nclnl  burden  on  nrlvate  persons   in   FHTP   that   would   not    exist    in 

The  following  approaches,  in  addition  to  ^pj,^^  insurance  could  be  excessive  f6-7«r,  of  NHISA.  Available  options  Include: 

^f^l^ ,^n1^''^«rH»nl^ct!^  th'f  «nim.'lv  »»  ^"""^o'  ^^^^^^  insurance  nremlums) .  and  a.  retaining  the  current  limits  on  hospital 

dL^d    bo     -^            '^                                    ^  *  50-50  ..out  between   general  Feieral  rev-  and  physician  services. 

„    TP  t     J  ™tV.  .     1        .                .      ,           J  enues   and   a   tnx    on    all   health    Insurance  b.  1-emoving  the  limits  entirely   (FY  1975 

coupfefunde^age  65  a"nd  "e^Lf £ 'a"3  ^'^^^  "^  preferable.  cost  =$165  millon,  plus  roughly  an  additional 

r£  b^lnd  and^disabfed        '    "      "^'^^  3.  Continuity  of  coverage  $300  milUon  If  lo^^^^ 

b.  Replace  Medicaid  for  the  blind,  disabled,  NHtsa  now  requires  that  emnlovers  offer  ^^^^   Imn^ina  tho  iiT^t«  n«Slfi^               i  ■; 
Tffff,  ""Itr  ^^""'""^  P'"^'^'"  ^"'^  ^"^'''"'  Vl^  ^'*"  '''^"  ^"^  eniployees  who  have  worked  pbys.ciSi  vlsfts  and  ^iZ^  hospitlliza- 

c    pl,a.     VTH.     ,H  r      .K           H        ,     K  f   ^'"Y"    per   we^k    for    10    y^l^s     or    350  ^  ^    (cost  =  $125  million,  plus  $200  million 

c.  Replace  Medicaid  for  the  aged  only  by  hours  In  a  oerlod  of  no  more  than  13  weeks  ,,  ,„^  •„_„„„  „„h  /.v,ii.»i«r=  ~,„t,i«.<.  <.,»  fn 
a  Federal  program  tied  to  SSI,  since  Medicaid  (the  '■waltlne  period") .  Thus,  a  steady  em-  [\J;°^  m  ^  "     childless  couples  are  in- 
for  the  aged  is  used  principally  to  pay  (I)  plovee  who  works  35  hours  per  week  would 

premiums  and  cost-sharing  for  low  Income  be  covered  after  10  weeks,  when  he  would  5.  Coverage  inequities— the  FHIP/NHISA 

Medicare   enrollees  and    (11)    nursing  home  have  worked  the  renulslte   350  hours.  Pre-  notches 

and  other  custodial  services.  existing     medical     condlitons.     except     for  NHIPA  was  intended  to  provide  a  smooth 

2.  NHISA  Pools  matprnlty.    need    not    be    covered    for    six  transition  between  FHIP  and  NHIS.\  at  all 

Thft  PrpsWont  cfo+art  ir.   v.i»   10-71   II  oitv,  mottths  after  the  emplovee  Is  first  insured,  levels  of  earnmgs.   In   actuality,   there   are 

Mes^PA  hiiTntlnt.o^  t«  ««  firi  +L^  «oi>!  An  emplovee  who  has  been  covered  for  13  two    dUtlnct    notch    effects,    which    would 

sTa^tTlsUnsh-^p^erilnstr^^^^^^^^^^^  weeks  or  longer  and  then  separated  from  his  create    inequities    and    potential    work    dis- 

iirr>„iH   «»„_  i„                    *                 ».,  employer  Is  eligible  for  coverage  for  an  addl-  incentives. 

r«t^l  ,  insurance  at  rea.sonable  group  tlonar90  days  (the  "extension  period").  The  vertical  notch.  FHIP  has  a  graduated 
rates  to  people  who  did  not  qualify  for  These  provisions  potentlallv  leave  two  cate-  structure  of  premiums,  coinsurance,  and  de- 
other  programs."  The  groups  that  would  be  gorles  of  workers  uncovered."  The  first  cate-  ductlbles  based  on  family  size  and— income, 
eligible  to  Join  pools  are  (1)  employees  of  gory  Is  the  long-term  employee  who  Is  tern-  Five  Income  classes  have  been  defined  for 
small  employers,  (2)  the  self-employed,  and  porarlly  unemployef^  between  Jobs.  Once  he  purposes  of  cost  sharing,  with  Class  I  (an- 
(3_)^  any  one  else  not  eligible  for  Medicare  or  is  covered  through  his  new  employer,  he  faces  nual  Incomes  of  $0-3,000  for  a  family  of 
FHIP.  The  cost  of  Insuring  Individuals  In  two  or  more  sets  of  deductibles  in  the  same  four)  Including  the  poorest  families  and 
these  groups  Is  higher  than  that  for  em-  year  because  of  his  change  in  Jobs.  He  also  Class  V  (annual  Income  of  $4,501-5,000)  the 
ployees  of  large  employers  because  the  pools  loses  any  credit  towards  the  $5,000  limit  on  FHIP-ellgible  families  with  the  highest  In- 
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comes.  As  an  enrollee  moves  from  the  maxi- 
mum Income  level  for  PHIP  to  NHISA.  he 
faces  a  substantial  notch,  for  two  reasons: 

a.  The  deductibles  for  Class  V  of  PHIP  are 
considerably  below  those  in  NHISA. 

b.  PHIP,  but  not  NHISA,  covers  famUy 
planning  supplies,  and  nursing  home  and 
home  health  services. 

The  horizontal  notch.  A  family  that  is 
eligible  for  NHISA  is  automatically  Ineli- 
gible for  PHIP,  even  though  it  would  qualify 
on  the  basis  of  Income.  PHIP  would  generally 
be  preferred,  however,  because  of  Its  low 
premiums  and  cost  sharing,  and  would  be 
even  more  so  if  the  upper  limits  of  8  physi- 
cian visits  and  30  days  of  hospitalization 
annually  were  liberalized.  Thus,  the  low  in- 
come person  has  a  disincentive  to  accept  a 
Job  where  he  would  be  covered  by  NHISA. 

The  horizontal  notch  can  be  solved  by 
allowing  a  person  who  would  qualify  for 
PHIP  except  for  his  being  eligible  for  NHISA 
coverage  to  elect  PHIP  coverage  instead. 
Such  coverage  would  be  financed  as  follows: 
The  employer  would  pay  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment an  amount  equal  to  Its  share  of 
premiums  had  the  enrollee  accepted  NHISA 
coverage;  the  employee  would  pay  a  premium 
contribution  based  on  his  FTUP  Income  class: 
and  the  Pederal  Government  would  in  effect 
pay  the  remaining  costs.  The  Increase  In  Fed- 
eral outlays  resulting  from  this  change  would 
be  $320  mUllon  In  1975. 

C.  Federally-financed  catastrophic  coverage 
General  Description 

As  a  way  of  addressing  the  concerns  with 
NHIPA,  HEW  staff  have  developed  the  Maxi- 
mum Liability  Health  Insurance  plan  as  an 
example  of  Pederally-flnanced  Income-related 
catastrophic  coverage.  The  two  basic  proper- 
ties of  MLHI  are  that  it : 

Provides  universal  protection  for  all  Ameri- 
cans against  those  health  expenses  that 
would  seriously  Impair  their  financial 
stability,  and 

Is  Federally  financed  to  assure  universal 
coverage,  to  minimize  its  complexity,  and  to 
avoid  the  adverse  economic  consequences  of 
employer  mandated  coverage. 

MLHI  would  provide  universal  entitlement 
to  all  Americans  and  would  replace  the  cur- 
rent Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs.  It 
could,  however,  be  limited  to  those  under  65, 
In  which  case  the  portions  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  that  cover  aged  populations  would 
be  retained.  MLHI  would  be  financed  through 
the  personal  income  tax  system, 

A  comprehensive  range  of  services  would 
be  covered  including  hospital,  outpatient 
and  inpatient  physician,  clinic,  and  labora- 
tory services.  Long-term  care  and  active 
treatment  for  mental  Ulness  would  also  be 
covered,  although  the  benefits  would  be 
strictly  limited. 

All  but  very  low  Income  famUies  would 
face  a  high  deductible  plus  additional  co- 
Insurance.  Medical  expenditures  above  the 
maximum  cost  sharing  level  would  be  fully 
Insured.  Although  MLHI  could  have  any  of 
a  wide  variety  of  cost  sharing  structures,  a 
sample  plan  has  been  designed  that  would 
have  a  deductible  of  up  to  wz.  of  annual 
Income,  and  a  maximum  cost  sharing  (i.e., 
deductibles  and  coinsurance  combined)  of 
up  to  15'"-^  of  Income.  The  deductible,  co- 
insurance rate,  and  maximum  cost  sharing 
under  a  sample  plan  are  displayed  below  for 
five  Income  levels. 


Annual 
family 
Incoyie 


Deductible 


Coinsuranc* 

rate 

(percent) 


Mali  mum 

cost 

sharing 


M.000... 
$7,2I»... 
111,400.. 
$20,000.. 
»50,000.. 


0 

$720 

I.  140 

2.000 

5,000 


25 

SO 
50 


$3e 

720 
1,425 
3.000 
7.500 


Since  the  average  annual  medical  expense 
for  a  famUy  of  four  is  around  $1,000,  roughly 


30%  of  family  units  would  receive  benefit 
payments  In  a  single  year,  two- thirds  of  whom 
are  below  the  current  PHIP  income  limit.  The 
overall  costs  of  MI, HI  can  be  varied  by  adjust- 
ing the  cost  sharing  parameters. 

Consumers  could  readily  understand  their 
maximum  liability  for  out-of-pocket  pay- 
ments and  could  purchase  supplementary  In- 
surance to  cover  the  cost  sharing.  Thus,  most 
functions  of  the  private  health  insurance  In- 
dustry would  be  preserved. 
MLHI  Coets 

The  FY  1976  Impact  of  MLHI  on  Federal 
expenditures  Is  displayed  In  Table  1.  The  net 
add-on  would  be  around  $6.0  billion.  There  is, 
however,  disagreement  that  Is  still  being  re- 
solved as  to  the  validity  of  these  cost  esti- 
mates. The  Medicare  actuary  believes  that 
MLHI  would  have  a  net  cost  of  $5-10  billion 
above  these  estimates.  The  costs  are  highly 
sensitive  to  the  cost  sharing  structure,  which 
can  be  adjusted  within  limits  to  achieve 
budgetary  constraints. 

Total  MLHI  outlays  are  estimated  at  $35.2 
billion,  of  which  $19.5  billion  would  finance 
coverage  for  persons  under  age  65  with  the 
remaining  $15.7  bUUon  covering  those  65  and 
over.  These  costs,  however,  would  be  offset  by 
$29.2  billion  resulting  from  reductions  In  both 
existing  programs  and  tax  subsidies.  These 
offsets  would  come  from  terminating  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  ($21.5  billion),  ending 
various  categorical  health  service  programs 
($0.7  billion),  and  eliminating  personal  In- 
come tax  subsidies  for  medical  care  and 
health  Insurance  ($7.0  billion).  The  Social 
Security  payroll  tax  for  Part  A  and  premium 
payments  for  Part  B  of  Medicare  would  have 
to  be  terminated  along  with  Medicare.  This, 
however,  would  largely  entail  a  shift  from  a 
more  regressive  payroll  tax  to  a  general  tax. 
Personal  income  tax  subsidies  would  be  ter- 
minated as  follows: 

1 .  The  deduction  for  out-of-pocket  medical 
expenses  over  3%  of  income  would  be  elimi- 
nated. This  deduction  largely  loses  Its  Justi- 
fication if  the  Pederal  catastrophic  plan  fully 
reimburses  nearly  all  medical  expenses  over 
15%  of  Income. 

2.  Employer  contributions  to  health  Insur- 
ance would  be  taxable  as  personal  Income  to 
the  employee.  Currently,  the  employer's  share 
of  health  Insurance  is  exempt  from  personal 
Income  tax. 

These  subsidies  warrant  reappraisal  regard- 
less of  the  NHI  scheme  adopted.  This  matter 
is  explored  further  starting  on  page  33. 

TABLE  1.— MLHI   FISCAL  YEAR  1976  COSTS 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Coverage  of 

Universal 

under  age  65 

coverage 

only 

MLHI  outlays' 

$35.2 

$19.5 

Offsets: 

Termination  of  med  i  care  >. 

15.4 

>2.7 

Termination   of   medicaid 

(Federal  sliareonly) 

6.1 

«3.9 

Termination  of  categorical 

health  services  program. 

.7 

.7 

Termination  of  special  tax 

subsidies  on  health  in- 

surance  

7.0 

7.0 

Total  offsets 

29.2 

14  3 

Net  costs 

6.0 

5.2 

>  Includes  costs  of  administration. 

'  Includes  reduction  in  medicare  outlays  proposed  in  Presi- 
dent's 1974  budget 
«  Terminates  medicare  for  the  under  65  (i.e..  the  disabled)only. 
•  Terminates  medicaid  tor  the  under  65  only. 

Note:  MLHI  cost  estimates  are  tentative  and  are  currently 
being  reviewed. 

Criticisms  of  MLHI 

The  principal  objections  to  Income-related 
catastrophic  coverage  are  that : 

1.  Such  coverage  would  encourage  the  use 
of  costly  medical  services  having  question- 
able benefits,  e.g.,  keeping  a  patient  alive  for 


many  weeks,  although  he  is  clearly  not  going 
to  recover.  It  could  also  stimulate  research, 
particularly  by  profit-making  companies,  in 
costly  medical  procedures. 

2.  Some  argue  that  MLHI  would  not  only 
stimulate  cost  consciousness,  but  would  also 
encourage  people  to  delay  seeking  early 
treatment. 

3.  Because  of  the  Income-tested  cost  shar- 
ing feature,  the  program  may  be  difficult  to 
administer  and  requires  Income  testing  over 
a  broader  range  than  moet  social  programs. 
Also,  the  cost  sharing  structure  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  some  people  to  understand. 

4.  The  combination  of  progressive  financ- 
ing and  regressive  benefits  may  be  unaccept- 
able to  many  middle  and  upper  Income  per- 
sons. Furthermore,  the  progressive  nature  of 
MLHI  would  be  exacerbated  by  ellnUnatlng 
Insurance  and  medical  tax  deductions  as 
proposed. 

A  reply  is  that  national  health  Insurance 
should  remove  the  financial  barriers  to  access 
and  that  the  essentially  ethical  Issues  of 
access  to  costly  medical  care  should  be  han- 
dled through  allocation  methods  other  than 
the  patient's  ability  to  pay  for  services.  The 
proponents  of  this  plan  also  believe  that  the 
difficulties  of  administration  are  manageable 
(FTIIP,  too,  has  Income  related  cost  sharing) . 
Indeed  a  major  motivating  force  behind  the 
development  of  MLHI  was  the  realization  of 
the  administrative  complexities  of  achieving 
universal  entitlement  through  changes  In 
NHIPA. 

D.  CombinatUm  of  employer  mandated  pri- 
vate insurance  and  federally-financed 
catastrophic  coverage 

We  have  been  asked  (by  Paul  CNelll  of 
OMB  among  others)  whether  an  NHI  pro- 
posal could  be  devised  that  would  achieve  the 
universal  coverage  objectives  of  mt.ttt  and 
have  the  mixed  public-private  financing 
characteristics  of  NHIPA,  thus  reducing  the 
budget  impact  of  MLHI.  The  option  pre- 
sented would  combine  a  Federally-funded 
catastrophic  plan  (similar  conceptually  to 
MLHI)  with  a  privately-financed  mandated 
plan  (similar  to  NHISA).  The  two  plans 
would  be  structured  to  cover  the  same  serv- 
ices and  have  the  same  upper  limit — if  any — 
on  covered  services,  e.g.,  $50,000  or  $250,000. 
The  principal  difference  in  the  benefit  pack- 
ages would  be  with  respect  to  the  deducti- 
bles. 

The  employer  mandated  plan  (or  other  pri- 
vate health  Insurance)  would  have  primary 
responslbUlty  for  paying  benefits  with  the 
catastrophic  plan  only  paying  for  (1)  a 
portion  of  the  cost-sharing  required  under 
NHISA  for  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies and  (2)  for  covering  persons  who  are 
exempted  from  obtaining  NHISA  coverage. 
The  NmSA-type  plan  would  retain  the  fea- 
ture of  the  present  proposal,  under  which  no 
further  cost-sharing  would  be  required  when 
the  family  has  Incurred  medical  expenses  of 
$5,000.  The  maximum  cost-sharing  at  this 
point  would  total  approximately  $1,500.  Thus, 
the  catastrophic  plan  (assuming  a  deductible 
equal  to  15%  of  Income)  would  not  pay  ben- 
efits to  families  with  NHISA  coverage  and 
incomes  above  $10,000. 

Two  very  similar  approaches  are  described 
below.  The  first  achieves  universal  enrollment 
In  NHI;  the  second  makes  enrollment  volun- 
tary but  achieves  universal  entitlement.  The 
advantage  of  either  of  these  schemes  are 
that  they  would:  achieve  universal  enroll- 
ment or  entitlement;  have  minimal  impact 
on  the  Federal  budget;  preserve  a  mixed 
public-private  financing.  Including  the  func- 
tions of  private  ItLSurance;  keep  to  a  mini- 
mum the  number  of  people  who  would  be 
Income  tested  to  receive  payments;  create  a 
unified  system  for  all  Americans  regardless 
of  income;  and  obviate  the  need  for  NHISA 
pools. 

Under  the  first  approach,  all  Americans 
would  be  covered  by  a  Pederally-flnanced  cat- 
astrophic plan,  which  would  pay  benefits 
only  to  persons  (1)  who  cannot  obtain  other 
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health  insurance  or  (2)  whose  premium  pay- 
ments and  cost  sharing  on  their  private  plan 
exceeds  some  percent  of  income.  The  cata- 
■trophlc  plan  would  have  Income  related  cost 
■baring.  Very  low  Income  families  would  face 
minitniii  cost  sharing;  higher  income  fami- 
Ues  would  face  deductibles  of  up  to  16%  of 
Income,  (If  this  approach  Is  adopted,  op- 
tions for  specific  cost  sharing  schedules  will 
be  formulated. ) 

In  addition,  enrollment  in  a  mandated 
plan,  similar  to  NHISA.  would  be  compulsory 
for  all  full-time  employees  and  for  self-em- 
ployed and  other  persons  with  annual  In- 
comes above  a  specified  level,  e.g.,  $5,000.  Per- 
sons covered  under  Medicare  and  Individuals 
unable  to  obtain  NHISA  coverage  at  reason- 
able rates  (perhaps  ISO'^o  of  the  rate  for  a 
large  group)  would  be  exempted  from  this 
requirement  and  would  automatically  have 
catastrophic  protection.  Because  the  cata- 
strophic plan  would  be  secondary,  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  persons  with  mandated 
coverage  would  ever  receive  benefit  payments 
from  the  catastrophic  plan.  Thus,  the  bene- 
fits of  catastrophic  coverage  would  be  re- 
stricted to  persons  who  cannot  reasonably 
obtain  coverage  privately.  I.e.,  the  poor  and 
the  sick.  Most  of  the  Insurance  system  would 
remain  privately  financed,  but  universal  cov- 
erage would  be  achieved. 

The  second  approach  is  designed  to  con- 
tinue the  voluntary  aspect  of  the  present 
proposal.  Employees  could  decide  whether  or 
not  to  accept  the  mandated  plan,  as  in  the 
current  version  of  NHISA,  but  would  be  eli- 
gible for  catastrophic  coverage  only  if  they 
did  accept  coverage.  Similarly,  self-employed 
and  other  Individuals  (with  Income  over  the 
specified  amount)  who  are  able  to  purchase 
NHISA  coverage  at  reasonable  rates  would 
be  required  to  do  so  as  a  condition  for  cata- 
strophic coverage.  Medicare  ellglbles  would 
automatically  have  catastrophic  protection 
as  back-up. 

As  part  of  either  approach,  Medicaid  would 
be  terminated.  Medicare  could  either  be  re- 
tained as  is,  restructured,  or  terminated.  In 
addition,  personal  Income  tax  deductions  for 
health  Insurance  (Including  the  employer 
share  of  premiums)  and  for  medical  ex- 
penditures would  be  terminated.  Finally,  the 
need  to  provide  for  pools,  which  Is  perhaps 
the  thorniest  structural  problem  with 
NIHPA,  would  be  obviated. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  MLHI  would  still 
be  present,  but  in  milder  form  because  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  population  would 
be  Income  tested.  In  addition,  a  notch  would 
be  created  at  the  lower  limit  above  which  a 
self-employed  or  unemployed  person  would 
be  required  to  obtain  coverage  ($5,000  In  the 
example  given  above) .  Thus,  a  person  with 
an  income  of  $5,000  must  obtain  mandated 
coverage,  whereas  a  self-employed  or  unem- 
ployed person  with  an  Income  of  $4,999  need 
not. 

The  estimated  FY  1976  gross  cost  of  either 
approach  for  the  under  age  65  Is  $13  billion 
less  potential  offsets  due  to  terminating 
Medicaid  of  $4  billion,  yielding  a  net  cost  of 
$9  billion.  This  contrasts  with  gross  cost  of 
$10  billion  and  a  net  cost  of  $7  billion  for  an 
improved  NHIPA  package.  Importantly,  this 
option  would  cover  the  14  million  people  that 
would  be  left  uncovered  by  an  expanded 
NHIPA  approach.  Furthermore,  because  It 
would  achieve  universal  entitlement.  It 
would  strengthen  the  rationale  for  terminat- 
ing categorical  health  programs  and  the 
health  insurance  and  tax  deductions,  dis- 
cussed subsequently.  As  such,  it  could  real- 
istically be  nearly  self-financing.  Covering 
the  aged  while  terminating  Medicaid  for  the 
aged  and  Medicare  would  add  an  additional 
$3  builon. 

E.  NHISA  plus  improved  Medicaid 

The  least  costly  alternative  would  be  for 
the  Administration   to  propose  NHISA  for 


employed  populations,  but  not  PHIP.  P>rovl- 
slons  for  the  pools  would  be  deleted  from 
NHISA.  This  approach  could  be  presented  as 
an  interim  measure  pending  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Administration's  welfare  pro- 
posals. Clearly,  welfare  reform  and  NHI  for 
low  Income  populations  need  to  be  considered 
in  tandem,  FHIP  and  FAP  were  Intended  to 
be  Integrated  in  terms  of  eligibility  deter- 
mination, their  effective  tax  rates,  and  their 
impact  on  family  structure, 

Medicaid  for  welfare  and  related  popula- 
tions (Including  AFDC)  would  be  retained. 
Efforts  would  be  made  to  improve  Medicaid 
by  requiring  that  the  States  make  reasonable 
efforts  to  ensure  both  that  necessary  services 
are  available  to  all  eligible  and  that  unnec- 
essary utilization  Is  prevented.  The  estimated 
Medicaid  budget  for  FY  1975  is  provided 
below: 

|ln  millions  of  dallarsi 


State  share 

Federal  share 

AFOC 

Blind  and  disabled. 

2.0 
.9 

2.5 
1.1 

Aged 

Costs  of  administration 

1.7 
.3 

1.7 
.3 

Total 

4.9 

5.6 

This  approcush  does  not  constitute  national 
health  insurance  and  would  be  severely  criti- 
cized because  it  would:  perpetuate  differ- 
ences in  coverage  among  States,  retain  the 
current  Medicaid  notches,  tie  health  insur- 
ance eligibility  to  welfare  eligibility  and  thus 
fail  to  cover  many  low  Income  p>erson8,  per- 
petuate the  dual  system  of  coverage,  one  for 
the  rich  and  one  for  the  poor,  and  continue 
existing  conflicts  between  the  F*»deral  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  regarding  who  should 
make  the  program  decisions. 

F.  FEHB  model  (HPD  proposal) 
General  Description 

This  approach  Is  a  variation  of  a  Federally- 
administered  system.  It  combines  mandatory 
coverage  with  underwriting  by  a  limited 
number  of  carriers  (as  under  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Beneflts  Program)  and 
premium  collection  handled  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  income  tax-payroll  withholding  system 
(with  the  Federal  Government  acting  In 
effect  as  collection  agent  for  the  carriers) , 
facilitated  by  a  "HealthCard" — a  credit  card 
system  to  be  administered  by  the  carriers  to 
facilitate  payment  of  providers,  collection  of 
cost  sharing,  and  financing  premium  pay- 
ments during  temporary  unemployment. 

This  plan  provides  universal  coverage  un- 
der a  single  system.  It  can  subsume  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  and  other  governmental 
health  service  subsidy  programs.  It  would 
largely  replace  existing  private  health  in- 
surance but  it  would  preserve  their  bill  pay- 
ing and  a  hmited  form  of  their  underwriting 
capacity.  An  Important  feature  of  this  plan 
Is  that  all  Individuals  or  groups  of  indi- 
viduals within  the  same  area  would  pay  the 
same  premium  (regionalized  community 
rating) , 

Summary  of  Key  Features.  Key  features  of 
this  program  Include  the  following: 

1.  Carrier  Participation.  Participation  in 
this  system  would  be  limited  to  a  relatively 
small  number  of  "approved  carriers"  In  any 
geographical  region.  The  objective  would  be 
to  have  enough  carriers  (Including  HMOs) 
active  in  a  region  to  provide  effective  compe- 
tition, but  a  sufficiently  restricted  number 
to  make  the  choices  comprehensible,  and  to 
minimize  marketing  and  administration 
costs, 

2.  Regionalization.  The  nation  would  be 
divided  into  health  Insurance  regions.  (Some 
could  well  be  co-extensive  with  State  bound- 
aries.) 

3.  Options.  Carriers  may  offer  more  than 
one  plan— e.g.,  a  "low  option"  and  a  "high 


option."  provided  that  their  plan  Includes 
at  least  a  minimum  acceptable  level  of  bene- 
fits. 

4.  EnroUment.  All  "eligible"  individuals 
and  family  units  are  entitled  to  enroll  In  the 
plan  of  their  choice,  from  the  carrier  of  their 
choice.  "Eligibility"  can  be  defined  as  we 
choose,  and  can  Include  the  entire  civilian 
population. 

5.  Premiums — Financing  and  Collection. 
The  premium  rate  for  any  option  offered  by 
any  carrier  will  be  the  same  for  all  Indi- 
viduals or  family  units  selecting  that  carrier 
and  option. 

For  the  employed  population  premiiun 
rates  would  be  divided  between  the  employer 
and  employee.  The  employer's  contribution 
would  be  established  either  regionally  or  on 
a  nationwide  basis. 

Employees  Initially,  and  concurrently  with 
each  annual  reenroUment  period,  would  exe- 
cute a  payroll  deduction  form  authorizing 
the  employer  to  deduct,  in  addition  to  Social 
Security  and  income  tax  withholding,  what- 
ever amount  Is  required  to  pay  the  employ- 
ee's portion  of  the  premltim  coets  for  the 
insurance  selected.  On  changing  employ- 
ment, employees  would  be  required  to  con- 
tinue the  same  health  insurance  selection 
until  the  following  annual  reenroUment 
period. 

The  self-employed  and  others  with  ade- 
quate Income  would  be  required  to  select  a 
health  Insurance  plan  and  participate  In  a 
comparable  payment  system  by  submitting 
their  health  Insiu-ance  payments  along  with 
their  declarations  of  estimated  tax. 

Low  Income  persons  ( Including  the  "work 
Ing  poor")  would  be  entitled  to  full  or  par- 
tial public  subsidy  of  their  health  Insurance 
premium  costs.  They  would  file  a  selection 
of  plans  together  with  income  and  family 
size  information  which  would  provide  the 
basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  pre- 
mium subsidy  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
the  amount  of  premium  pajonent  (If  any) 
for  which  they  are  responsible.  This  process 
wotild  also  embody  key  administrative  fea- 
tures for  collecting  the  premium  contribu- 
tion either  by  deduction  from  cash  assist- 
ance or  Social  Security  cash  payments,  pay- 
roll deduction  for  the  "working  p>oor"  or 
monthly  or  quarterly  individual  payment. 

6.  Payment  of  Carriers.  The  government, 
which  has  functioned  as  a  premium  collec- 
tion agency,  remits  amounts  so  collected  to 
the  carriers  In  accordance  with  the  Individ- 
ual and  family  carrier  selections. 

7.  Operation — "HealthCard".  Each  person 
enrolled  under  the  foregoing  system  would 
receive  a  "HealthCard."  It  wotUd  Identify  the 
Indlvidtial.  the  family  tmlt,  and  the  carrier 
and  option  selected.  The  cost  sharing  for 
which  the  Individual  enroUees  are  responsible 
tinder  that  particular  option  would  be  known 
only  to  the  carrier.  Thtis  the  HealthCard  sys- 
tem would  permit  the  carriers  to  administer 
income-related  cost  sharing  In  a  manner 
which  would  maintain  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidentiality. When  seeking  services,  the  in- 
dividual would  need  only  to  present  his 
"•HealthCard"  to  the  provider.  The  provider 
would  furnish  the  subscriber  a  record  of  any 
charge;  no  cash  payment  or  complicated 
credit  document  would  be  necessary. 

8.  Payment  of  Providers.  The  provider 
would  collect  the  entire  amount  due  directly 
from  the  Indicated  carrier. 

9.  Collection  of  Cost-Sharing.  Each  sub- 
scriber would  receive  a  monthly  statement 
from  the  carrier  Indicating  (a)  the  services 
used,  (b)  charges  therefor,  and  (c)  the 
amount  of  money  due  based  on  ^pllcable 
cost-sharing.  Unpaid  bills  could  be  subject 
to  a  regulated  finance  charge  (e.g.,  1%  per 
month). 

IdT  Revieio  and  Monitoring.  The  carrier 
would  be  responsible  for  claUns  review,  moni- 
toring of  the  levels  of  expenditures  and  ap- 
plicable cost-sharing,  and  all  necessary  col- 
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lections.  (An  account  separate  from  health 
care  and  administration  expenditures  would 
be  maintained  for  the  uncollected  cost-shar- 
ing and  finance  charges  received.) 

11.  PTemium  Loans.  This  system  could  also 
be  utilized  to  administer  loans  to  cover  In- 
dividual or  family  premium  contributions 
during  temporary  periods  of  unemployment, 
care  and  administration  expenditures  would 
also  lend  itself  to  retroactive  determinations 
of  eligibility  for  greater  premium  subsidy  or 
reduced  cost  sharing  due  to  change  In  cir- 
cumstances after  enrollment. 

13.  Tax  Treatment.  A  number  of  ap- 
proaches to  Federal  Income  tax  treatment  of 
employer  and  employee  expenditures  under 
this  system  would  be  possible.  One  approach 
would  be  to  allow  employers  to  deduct  what- 
ever premium  contribution  they  pay  as  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  expense  of  conducting 
business,  and  to  permit  employees  to  exclude 
from  Income  only  the  amount  of  that  con- 
tribution attributable  to  the  required  mini- 
mum benefit  level.  Employees  would  be  per- 
mitted to  deduct  their  premium  contribu- 
tions attributable  to  the  required  basic 
coverage.  Payment  for  higher  levels  of  cover- 
age would  come  from  after-tax-dollars.  Paral- 
lel treatment  could  be  accorded  health  In- 
surance purchasers  who  are  not  employees. 

14.  Benefit  Structure.  This  system  for  han- 
dling enrollment,  premium  collection,  pro- 
vider payment,  etc..  is  compatible  with  any 
benefit  structure. 

15.  Cost  Estimates.  No  cost  estimates  are 
provided  berause  these  would  be  determined 
by  the  benefit  structure  selected  and  by 
the  level  of  subsidization  selected  for  persons 
who  are  not  economically  self-sufficient. 

Major  Implications 
1.  It  will  make  competition  much  more  ef- 
fective because: 

a.  the  market,  price  and  product  differences 
will  become  clearer  and  easier  to  under- 
stand: 

b.  the  ultimate  consumer — Individual  or 
family  unit — will  be  able  to  make  an  In- 
formed choice  based  on  price  and  coverage 
desired: 

c.  traditional  Insurance  marketing  tech- 
niques would  be  largely  eliminated  and  the 
administration  simplified. 

Because  of  the  administrative  economies 
as  well  as  the  more  effective  competition,  car- 
riers would  have  both  the  incentive  and  the 
ability  to  Impact  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  financing  and  delivery  of  health  care 
services.  Thus,  as  any  benefit  level  and  level 
of  subsidization  selected,  the  costs  should  be 
somewhat  lower  than  would  be  the  case 
under  most  alternative  approaches. 

2.  This  system  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  "pool  coverage"  or  similar  special  arrange- 
ments to  extend  coverage  to  "high  risk"  per- 
sons. 

3.  This  system  will  assure  that  everybody, 
regardless  of  health  status  or  nature  of  em- 
ployment, will  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
health  Insurance  coverage  at  rates  suhstrn- 
tlally  equivalent  to  the  rates  available  to 
larqe  eroup  purchasers. 

4.  Use  of  a  '  HealthCard"  will  yield  the 
following  advantages: 

a.  To  Consumers.  ( 1 )  Protects  the  privacy 
of  Individual  financial  status  and  provides 
more  uniform  purchasing  power,  and  (2) 
minimizes  financial  disincentives  to  utiliza- 
tion. 1  e.,  removes  requirement  for  caah-on- 
hand.  and  facilitates  budgeting. 

b.  To  Providers.  (1)  As-sures  payment  of 
bills  (eliminates  "\mcollectables") ,  and  (2) 
Improves  cash  flow. 

c.  To  Carriers.  (I)  Preserves  a  major  role 
under  National  Health  Insurance,  and  (2) 
establishes  a  new  financing  lending  busi- 
ness. 

d.  To  Government.  (1)  Adds  to  the  finan- 
cial stabUlty  of  providers  and  removes  pres- 
jnire  from  them  to  "discriminate"  based  on 
"bad  risk"  (financial  or  medical),  (2)  mini- 
mizes    Federal     Involvement     by     utilizing 
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existing  administrative  and  review  capabili- 
ties of  carriers,  and  (3)  facilitates  accurate 
monitoring  of  health  services  utilization  and 
expenditures;  this  provides  the  basis  for  im- 
proved planning  and  resource  allocation. 

Opponents  of  this  system  (a  group  that 
may  be  expected  to  include  commercial  In- 
surance companies,  many  large  employers, 
and  possibly  some  large  unions)  vrtll  object 
strenuously  on   various  grounds: 

1  Beneficiaries  of  favorable  rates  under  the 
current  "experience  rating"  system  (which 
applies  to  most  large  group  business)  will 
object  to  the  cost  subsidization  which  Is 
Implicit  in  the  proposed  "community  rating" 
sy.stem. 

2.  The  same  interests  are  likely  to  object 
to  disruption  of  established  nationwide 
fringe  benefit  arrangements. 

3.  Commercial  Insurance  companies,  in 
particular,  will  strongly  resist  disruption  of 
established  relationships  with  their  major 
customers. 

4.  Many  people,  including  the  majority  of 
financial  analysts  In  the  insurance  field, 
seriously  doubt  that  a  competitive  system 
can  be  maintained  when  the  Instirer  must 
charge  the  same  rate  to  all  persons  In  the 
community  who  seek  coverage  regardless  of 
their  health  status. 

Recommendations 
C  recommends  that  optiors  D  (NHISA' 
MLHI  combination!  and  F  (FEHB  model)  be 
further  developed.  They  are  particularly  con- 
cerned that  whatever  NHI  proposal  Is  adopted 
be  highly  adminlstrabie,  preferably  using 
some  form  of  modified  Income  tax  payroll 
deduction  mechanis:n  to  collect  premiums 
determine  eligibUity  and  income  of  bene- 
ficiaries, etc.  They  note  that  option  D  has 
the  virtue  of  relying  heavily  on  the  private 
sector  but  may  be  difficult  to  administer 
They  view  option  F  as  by  far  the  most  de- 
sirable administrative  arrangement  but  ques- 
tion whether  the  community  rating  method 
can  work  in  the  presence  of  competition. 
Furthermore,  the  effects  on  the  present 
health  Insurance  system  may  be  unaccepta- 
ble. Thus,  options  D  and  F  should  be  further 
developed  to  try  to  find  solutions  to  the 
major  weaknesses  of  each.  In  their  view,  the 
basic  NHIPA  proposal  (options  A  and  B)'  has 
too  many  deficiencies  to  be  acceptable  and 
option  E  (Medicaid  plus  NHISA)  Is  inequita- 
ble. 

GC  favors  either  improving  NHIPA  (option 
B)  or  the  MLHI/NHISA  combination  (option 
D)  and  recommends  that  the  Secretary  not 
decide  between  these  two  options  until  fur- 
ther staffwork  Is  presented.  QC  further  savs 
that  "We  have  .  .  .  consistent]?  maintained 
that  universal  access  to  a  means  of  financ- 
ing health  care  costs  is  a  kev  to  assuring 
that  adequate  health  care  is  available  to 
every  Individual.  The  memorandum  demon- 
strates that  NHIPA  will  not,  without  sub- 
stantial change,  accomplish  that  objective. 
For  that  reason,  the  reintroductlon  of  NHIPA 
in  Its  present  form  (option  A )  is  not  a  viable 
option.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Secre- 
tary Is  In  a  position  to  reject  options  A  and 
E,  and  I  urge  that  he  do  so."  GC  also  urges 
that  options  C  (MLHI)  and  F  (FEHB  model) 
not  receive  further  consideration  because 
they  are  contrary  to  the  posture  of  the  Ad- 
mmistration  of  relymg  on  mi.xed  public-pri- 
vate financing  and  would  require  drastic 
restructuring  of  the  current  health  Insur- 
ance system. 

H  favors  option  F  (FEHB  model)  as  pro- 
viding the  best  conceptual  framework  for 
NHI  and  recommends  that  further  develop- 
ment and  consideration  be  given  to  this 
option.  "It  is  the  only  one  presented  that 
satisfies  all  of  the  following  principles:  uni- 
versal coverage  In  a  unified  system:  mixed 
financmg  minimizing  new  tax  dollars;  ad- 
ministrative feasibility  with  preservation  of 
the  private  Insurance  Industry;  consiuner 
choice;  and  cost  containment  through  carrier 
and  provider  competition."  However,  recog- 


nizing the  degree  of  departure  from  the  past 
Administration  proposal  that  this  approach 
represents,  H  also  recommends  that  sug- 
gested modifications  and  continued  refine- 
ment of  NHIPA  be  pursued.  They  support 
option  D  (MLHI/NHISA  combination)  be- 
cause it  would  achieve  universal  coverage 
but  note  that  options  B  (Improving  NHIPA) 
and  D  (MLHI/NHISA  combination)  are  con- 
ceptually slmUar.  Therefore.  H  recommended 
that  further  staffwork  proceed  on  both 
options. 

In  responding  to  an  earlier  draft  of  this 
memo.  LH  indicated  a  preference  for  option 
B  and  also  recommends  further  develop- 
ment of  option  D.  L  has  not  formally  re- 
sponded to  the  current  memo. 

SSA  favors  option  B  (Improved  NHIPA)  as 
"realistically  the  most  acceptable  alterna- 
tive." 

SRS    favors    option    E    (NHISA    plus   Im- 
proved Medicaid)  and  believes  that  the  ma- 
Jor  thrust  of  the  Administration's  proposals 
at  thU  time  should  be  to  Improve  coverage 
for  the  nonpoor  population,  such  as  through 
NHISA.  They  further  argue  that  Medicaid  is 
superior  to  FHIP  because  it  entails  an  effec- 
tive    State-Federal     partnership:     provides 
broader   benefits,    including    covering   long- 
term  and  chronic  care;   and,  generally    has 
more  liberal  eliglbUlty  standards.  As  funds 
become  more   available.  Medicaid   could  be 
expended  to  cover  male-headed  low  Income 
families   and   singles   and   childless  couples 
P's  principal  objective  is  to  achieve  cov- 
erage that  is  nearly  as  universal  as  possible 
taking  Federal  budget  constraints  into  ac- 
count. It  prefers  MLHI  (option  0)   because 
it     would     achieve     universal     entitlement 
through  a  unified   Insurance  system.   How- 
ever, since  budget  constraints  may  preclude 
MLHI.  P  would  support  option  b    (MLHI/ 
NHISA     combination)      which     would     also 
achieve    universal    entitlement    but    would 
entail  lower  Federal  outlays  and  faUlng  that, 
option  B  (Improved  NHIPA).  P  recommends 
that,  if  MLHI  is  not  selected,  the  choice  be 
narrowed  to  options  B  and  D  and  further 
staffwork  be  performed  on  these  two  options. 
P    recommends    against    further    consldera- 
tio:i  of  options  A,  E.  and  F.  The  current  bill 
(option  A)  Is  deficient.  Option  E  would  sim- 
ply establish   minimum   standards   for  em- 
ployed populations  and  does  not  constitute 
NHI.  P  contends  that  the  community  rating 
feature  of  option  P   (NEHB  model)    is  un- 
workable   in    the    absence    of    full    Federal 
funding  of  a  system  franchising  insurance 
carriers  within  given  regions. 
Decision 
A  NHIPA  as  drafted 
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B.   NHIPA    with   structural   improvement 


C.  MLHI    (or    similar    Federally-financed 
catastrophic  plan)  

D.  Combination  of  Federally-financed  cat- 
astrophic    coverage     and     mandated     plan 

E.  NHISA  plus  improved  Medicaid 

F.  FEHB  model 


V.  Crosscutting  issues 
This  section  addresses  the  following  cross- 
cutting  Issues  that  are  relevant  to  whatever 
approach  to  NHI  is  adopted : 

A.  Tax  subsidies  for  health  Insurance  and 
medical  expenses 

B.  The  role  of  the  States  In  financing  NHI 

C.  The  future  of  Medicare 

D.  The  future  of  VA  medical  programs 

In  some  cases,  additional  staffwork  will  be 
needed  for  the  option  (s)  that  you  select. 
A.  Tax  Subsidies  for  Health  Insurance  and 
Medical  Expenses 

Federal  tax  policies  provide  substantial  in- 
direct subsidies  for  purchasing  health  Insur- 
ance and  for  personal  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penditures. Health  Insurance  premium  pay- 
ments made  by  employers  are  not  considered 
to  be  personal  Income  for  tax  purpose-  al- 
though most  other  noncash  Income  payments 


are  taxable.  In  addition,  one-half  of  premium 
payments  by  Individuals  may  be  taken  as  an 
Itemized  deduction.  Finally,  out-of-pocket 
medical  expenses  plus  the  other  half  of  Indi- 
vidually paid  premiums  In  excess  of  3%  of  In- 
come are  deductible. 

These  tax  subsidies  resulted  in  an  esti- 
mated revenue  loss  of  $3.8  billion  in  1970  as 
shown  below: 

Health  Insurance  premium  deduction : 

Billion 

Personally-paid $0.6 

Employer-paid 1.9 

Direct  medical  and  dental  expenses 1.3 


Total   _ .--     3.8 

The  revenue  loss  for  1975  is  projected  at 
t68  billion,  thus  exceeding  anticipated  Fed- 
eral Medicaid  expenditures. 

The  health  insurance  premium  deduction 
of  $2.5  billion  annually  more  than  offsets  the 
administrative  costs  of  Insurance  as  shown 
below  (1970  data) : 

Billio7is 

Premium  Payments   $17.2 

Less:    Deductions   for   premium   pay- 
ments           2.5 


Premiums  net  of  deductions 14.7 

Insurance  benefits  paid 15.6 

Thus,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  de- 
duction, every  dollar  Invested  in  Insurance 
returns  an  average  more  than  a  dollar  In 
benefit  payments,  thereby  encouraging  the 
purchase  of  Insurance  when  the  individual 
should  reasonably  be  expected  to  self-insure. 

In  addition,  the  deductions  are  highly 
regressive,  benefiting  ais  they  do  primarily 
higher  Income  groups.  The  tabulation  below 
shows  for  1970  the  mean  subsidy  per  tax- 
payer resulting  from  these  deductions  as  a 
function  of  annual  family  Income.  The  tab- 
ulation does  not  Include  the  subsidies  for 
emnloyer-pald  premiums,  but  these  follow  a 
similar  pattern: 


Annual  tamily  income 


5,000  to  6.000 

$10,000  to  Jl  1,000. 
JIS.OOO  to  J20,0OO. 
$20,000  to  $25,000. 
$25,000  to  $30,000. 


Subsidy  for 

Subsidy  for 

m3dical 

premiums 

expenses 

$5 

$14 

10 

20 

18 

30 

23 

41 

31 

70 

These  deductions  may  be  undesirable  be- 
cause (1)  they  provide  an  Incentive  for  the 
sale  of  first-dollar  coverage,  thus  contrib- 
uting to  medical  care  price  inflation  and 
(2)  the  benefits  accrue  principally  to  higher 
income  groups.  Whether  these  undesirable 
features  are  important  enough  to  suggest 
that  the  deductions  be  eliminated  regardless 
of  whether  NHI  is  enacted  is  an  Important 
issue  in  its  own  right.  More  germane  1: 
whether  the  deductions  should  be  continued 
if  a  true  NHI  program  is  enacted,  since  the 
$6.8  billion  tax  subsidy  could  be  reallocated 
to  filling  in  the  most  glaring  weakness  of 
our  current  health  insurance  system. 

Recommendations 

C  favcrs  terminating  the  Income  tax  de- 
ductions in  principle,  but  defers  taking  a 
final  position  pending  basic  decisions  on 
NHI. 

GC  recommends  that  the  Secretary  defer 
decisions  on  this  and  the  three  other  cross- 
cutting  Issues  until  further  staffwork  on 
NHI  is  completed. 

H  views  the  tax  subsidy  issue  as  signifi- 
cant but  defers  making  a  recommendation 
pending  basic  decisions  on  NHI. 

LH  favors  terminating  the  insurance  de- 
duction, thus  treating  employer  contribu- 
tions to  premiums  as  wages.  They  also  favor 
terminating  the  medical  expenditure  deduc- 
tion, but  only  for  services  that  NHI  woxild 
cover. 


P  recommends  that  the  Department  sup- 
port terminating  Income  tax  deductions  for 
insurance  and  medical  expenditures  as  part 
of  the  Administration's  proposals  for  NHI. 

SSA  and  SRS  have  not  taken  positions. 
Decision 

Agree  In  principle  to  terminate  the  tax 
subsidies. 

Concur Nonconcur . 

B.  Role  of  State  flnaruHng  in  NHI 

Most  of  the  NHI  options  under  considera- 
tion would  provide  the  States  with  varying 
amounts  of  fiscal  relief  depending  on  which 
components  of  Medicaid  are  terminated. 
Twin  Issues  are  (1)  whether  States  should 
be  expected  to  share  In  the  costs  of  the 
publicly  financed  component  of  NHI  and  (2) 
whether  Medicaid  should  be  contmued. 

Since  minimizing  the  Impact  of  NHI  on 
the  Federal  budget  Is  a  major  concern,  one 
approach  is  to  have  the  publicly  financed 
component  of  NHI  be  State  administered 
with  Joint  State-Federal  financing.  Unlike 
Medicaid,  however,  there  would  be  a  single 
benefit  package,  and  the  program  would 
operat*  under  strong  Federal  direction.  As 
in  Medicaid,  the  States  would  have  strong 
incentives  to  control  program  costs  if  the 
programs  were  Jointly  funded. 

The  following  are  the  disadvantages  of  this 
approach : 

1.  The  tax  burden  would  simply  be  shifted 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States 
while  leaving  total  public  expenditures  un- 
changed. 

2.  A  few  States  may  choose  not  to  partic- 
ipate. (Currently,  only  Arizona  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  Medicaid.) 

3.  Program  differences  will  Inevitably  de- 
velop as  a  result  of  variations  In  administra- 
tive practices  among  States. 

Decisions  regarding  Medicaid  are  clearly 
related  both  to  the  basic  approach  to  NHI 
that  Is  selected  and  to  whether  the  public 
component  of  that  approach  relies  partially 
on  State  financing  rather  than  being  fully 
Federally  funded.  Althqugh  FHIP  would  ap- 
pear to  provide  nearly  $2  billion  in  fiscal 
relief  to  the  States,  It  also  fails  to  cover  sev- 
eral Medicaid  services,  particularly  drugs  and 
long-term  care.  Currently,  nursing  home  and 
ICP  ( Intermediarj-  care  facility)  care  account 
for  about  32 '.i  of  all  Medicaid  expenditures, 
with  substantial  variation  among  States  (e.g  . 
from  1  'Tc  to  more  than  40^"^).  Outpatient 
drugs  account  for  another  T^c.  The  Adminis- 
tration's current  proposals  would  replace 
Medicaid  for  the  AFDC  population  by  FHIP. 
Thus,  the  States  would  be  required  to  bear 
fully  the  costs  of  long-term  care  for  the 
AFDC  population.  However,  as  long  as  some 
fiscal  relief  is  provided,  few  States  would  be 
likely  to  institute  major  program  reductions. 
at  least  In  the  short  run,  despite  their  hav- 
ing to  pay  the  full  cost.  Whether  they  would 
continue  to  tie  eligibility  to  the  cateeorical 
welfare  program  or  determine  eligibility  on 
some  other  basis  (e.g..  coordinated  with  FHIP 
eligibility)   Is  less  predictable. 

Possible  options,  which  can  be  developed  in 
more  detail,  include  the  following: 

1.  Retain  the  current  Medicaid  program, 
including  for  populations  that  would  be  cov- 
ered under  NHI.  This  approach  would  en- 
couraee  States  t.->  milntaln  »heir  full  Medic- 
Hid  pr'^crnm  ^or  services  nr.d  persons  not  cov- 
ered by  NHI.  htit  would  entail  substantial 
Federal  support. 

2.  Terminate  Medicaid  for  populations  cov- 
ered under  NHI.  This  is  the  approach  taken 
for  FHIP.  The  major  argument  for  this  ap- 
proach, other  than  financial,  is  that  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  role  in  financing  medical 
ser\-ices  should  be  determined  and  funded 
entirely  by  the  Federal  Government:  the 
States  should  fully  fund  any  .Tddltional  pro- 
grams they  choose  to  establish. 

3.  Terminate  Medicaid  regardless  of  NHI 
coverage.  The  argument  for  this  approach  Is 
similar  to  that  for  (2) . 


4.  Establish  a  residual  program  for  nurs- 
ing home  services  and/or  other  services  not 
covered  under  NHI.  Medicaid  would  be  re- 
tained In  full  for  populations  not  covered 
under  NHI.  The  residual  program  could  be 
restricted  to  long-term  care,  where  cost  con- 
trol Is  a  major  problem  that  the  States  may 
be  better  equipped  to  handle  tlian  the  Fed- 
eral Governmetyt. 

Recommendations 
Issue  ( 1 )  :  NHI 

C.  H,  LH,  and  P  favor  full  Federal  funding 
of  NHI.  Ho;»-ever.  P  would  prefer  a  Jointly 
funded  program  tl^at  achieves  universal  en- 
titlement to  a  Federal  program  that  leaves 
suDstantlal  groups  without  coverage. 

SSA  defers  takiiig  a  position  until  basic 
decisio..s  are  made  on  NHI. 

Issue  (2) :  Medicaid 

C  and  P  favor  terminating  Medicaid  for 
p>opulations  covered  by  NHI  (option  2) .  How- 
ever, if  budget  pressures  permit,  P  would  fa- 
vor a  residual  State-Federal  program  for  long, 
term  care  and  related  services  (option  4). 
C  recommends  consideration  of  options  to 
direct  State  funds  now  used  for  Medicaid 
matching  to  provide  long-term  care  for  low 
Income  populations.  However,  this  shotild  be 
pursued  as  a  separate  issue  from  NHI. 

H  and  LH  favor  a  residual  Medicaid  pro- 
gram for  persons  who  are  uncovered  by  NHI 
and  to  covered  services,  particularly  long- 
term  care,  that  NHI  does  not  cover  (option 
4  below ) . 

SRS  favors  retaining  a  Medicaid  program, 
including  for  populations  that  would  be  cov- 
ered by  NHI  (option  1). 

SSA  defers  taking  a  position. 
Decision 
Issue  ( 1 )  :  NHI 

1.  Adopt  a  Jont  Federal-S'ate  program 

2.  Maintain  full  Federal  fu:id!ng 

Issue  (2)  :  Medicaid 

1.  Retain  the  current  Medicaid  program, 
including  for  populations  that  would  be 
covered  under  NHI 

2.  Terminate  Medicaid  for  populations 
covered  under  NHI  

3.  Terminate  Medicaid  regardless  of  NHI 
coverage  

4.  Establish  a  residual  program  for  nurs- 
ing home  services  and  or  services  not  covered 
under  NHI.  Retain  Medicaid  in  full  for  popu- 
l.itlor.s  not  covered  under  NHI  

C.  Medicare 

Although  the  structure  of  Medicare  made 
substantial  sense  when  the  program  was  first 
designed,  changes  may  be  desirable  in  the 
context  of  the  Administration's  NHI  pro- 
posals. Criticisms  of  Medicare  Include  the 
following : 

1.  Its  being  financed  largely  through  the 
payroll  tax  results  in  only  a  weak  relation 
between  contributions  and  benefits 

2.  A  unified  approach  to  NHI  is  desirable, 
and  differences  in  the  benefit  packace  be- 
tween the  Administration's  NHI  proposals 
should  be  eliminated  unless  they  are  Justi- 
f.ed  on  the  basis  of  their  covering  different 
age  groups. 

Alternatives  to  the  current  approach  in- 
clude : 

1.  Terminating  Medicare  and  relying  on  a 
unified  NHI  approach,  thus  not  using  age 
as  a  criterion  for  determining  eligibility.  One 
argument  against  this  approach  is  that  most 
workers  have  already  contributed  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Trxist  Fund  for  Medicare  cov- 
erage. 

2.  Make  the  Medicare  benefit  package  the 
same  as  NHISA's.  This  would  Introduce 
greater  cost  sharing  on  services  that  Medi- 
care currently  crvcrs  and  would  presumably 
lead  to  a  reduction  In  the  Medicare  payroll 
tax.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  Federally  funded 
catastrophic  program  were  enacted,  it  would 
cover  the  elderly.  Thus,  the  elderly  would 
receive  fewer  benefits  from  the  Medicare  pro- 
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gram  but  Increased  benefits  Irom  the  cata- 
siroptac  program. 

A  major  restructuring  of  Medicare  would 
raise  considerable  political  opposition,  and 
the  Issue  may  not  be  worth  addressing.  At 
this  time  we  are  only  requesting  guidance  on 
whether  you  want  further  analyses  con- 
ducted. 

Recommendations 

C.  H.  LH,  and  P  want  the  Administration 
to  develop  a  unified  NHI  plan  that  would 
subsume  Medicare.  Consequently,  they  rec- 
ommend that  the  option  of  restructuring  or 
terminating  Medicare  be  analyzed. 

SSA  views  the  question  of  restructuring 
Medicare  as  superfluous  since  It  Is  constantly 
studying  ways  to  Improve  the  program. 

SRS  has  not  taken  a  position. 
Decision 

1.  Do  not  consider  restructuring  Medicare 
In  the  context  of  the  NHI  staffwork 

2.  Analyze  options  for  restructuring  or  ter- 
minating Medicare 

D.  Veterans  AAministration  (VA)  medical 
progTams 
The  VA  operates  Its  own  system  of  169 
hospitals  and  other  facilities.  VA  outlays 
for  medical  programs  are  budgeted  at  $2.4 
billion  In  1974.  VA  patients  fall  Into  two 
categories:  (1)  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disability,  and  (2)  low  Income  vet- 
erans without  service -connected  disabilities, 
who  receive  services  on  a  space  available 
basis.  Some  64 ':i  of  hospitalized  VA  patients 
fall  in  the  second  category.  When  NHI  be- 
comes a  reality,  particularly  if  universal  en- 
titlement is  achieved,  a  strong  argximent  can 
be  made  for  restricting  special  VA  medical 
programs  to  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities,  since  other  veterans  would  be 
covered  under  general  programs.  The  esti- 
mated budget  savings  of  such  a  change  would 
be  over  $1  billion  annually. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  21,  1973) 

U.S.  Studies  Alternates  for  Nationai. 

Health  Plan 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  abandoned 
the  national  health  insurance  plan  It  sent 
to  Congress  two  years  ago  and  is  considering 
two  alternatives — including  one  that  would 
give  every  person  a  credit  card  for  medical 
and  hospital  bills. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, has  asked  his  health  planners  to  develop 
specifics  on  the  two  new  insurance  proposals 
by  June  1. 

The  more  likely  proposal  was  suggested  by 
the  White  House  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  chief  health  official,  Paul  O'Neill.  It 
would  combine  a  catastrophic  health  Insur- 
ance plan  tied  to  Income  with  a  federal  re- 
quirement of  health  Insurance  for  all  work- 
ers. 

The  government  would  finance  cata- 
strophic health  insurance,  which  would  cover 
all  medical  and  hospital  costs  for  the  poor. 
Middle  and  upper  income  persons,  however, 
would  depend  on  a  government  specified 
level,  currently  unstated,  of  private  health 
insurance  financed  by  workers  and  employers. 
These  policies  would  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  cover  all  but  the  most  cata- 
strophic of  Illnesses.  The  program  would  cost 
the  government  an  estimated  $9  billion  In  the 
fiscal  year  to  begin  July  1,  1974. 

"The  benefits  of  catastrophic  coverage," 
wrote  HEW's  deputy  secretary  for  health 
planning,  Scott  Pleming,  In  a  memo  to  Wein- 
berger, "would  be  restricted  to  persons  who 
cannot  obtain  coverage  privately — the  poor 
and  the  sick.  Most  of  the  Insurance  system 
would  remain  privately  financed,  but  univer- 
sal coverage  would  be  achieved." 

Under  that  plan.  Medicaid — the  federal- 
state  program  to  provide  health  care  for  the 


poor — would  be  ended.  So  would  federal  In- 
come tax  deductions  for  health  Insvirance 
and  medical  expenses. 

Through  those  cuts,  Pleming  wrote,  the 
plan  "could  realistically  be  nearly  self  fi- 
nancing." 

The  other  approach  Weinberger  asked  to 
be  developed  is  more  controversial  and  less 
likely  to  win  approval — especially  since  It 
would  disrupt  the  private  health  Insurance 
Industry. 

This  plan  Is  modeled  after  the  federal  em- 
ployee health  program.  It  would  divide  the 
country  Into  health  Insurance  regions  with 
a  limited  number  of  Insurance  companies  al- 
lowed to  write  policies.  These  policies  wovUd 
have  to  meet  minimum  federal  standards 
and,  as  In  federal  employee  health  plans, 
they  could  offer  higher-priced  options. 

The  premiums  would  be  collected  by  the 
government  through  payroll  deductions  the 
same  way  it  withholds  Income  taxes. 

Individuals  would  get  a  "healthcard" — a 
credit  card  that  would  be  used  to  charge 
medical  and  hospital  bills.  The  insurance 
company  would  pay  the  doctor  or  the  hos- 
pital, and  then  send  a  bUl  to  the  patient  for 
the  part  not  covered  by  the  insurance  policy. 

"When  seeking  services,"  Fleming  wrote, 
"the  Individual  would  need  only  to  present 
his  'healthcard'  to  the  provider.  The  pro- 
vider would  furnish  a  record  of  any  charges; 
no  cash  payment  or  complicated  credit  docu- 
ment would  be  needed." 

While  the  plan  Itself  may  not  survive,  the 
"healthcard"  concept  Is  likely  to  be  a  part 
of  any  administration  proposal  because  of  Its 
simplicity,  universal  appeal  and  ease  In  ac- 
counting. 

Although  HEW  aides  Insist  that  President 
Nixon's  National  Health  Insurance  Partner- 
ship Act  submitted  to  Congress  two  years  ago 
Is  not  completely  dead,  the  strong  criticisms 
of  It  contained  in  Fleming's  memo  to  Wein- 
berger make  It  unlikely  that  It  will  be  revived. 

That  plan  called  for  all  employers  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  standard  of  health  Insur- 
ance for  all  their  workers,  financed  by  em- 
ployer and  employee.  Health  Insurance  com- 
panies, supervised  by  federal  or  state  govern- 
ments, would  supply  the  policies.  The  federal 
government  would  buy  health  Insurance  for 
members  of  poor  families  with  children  (but 
not  the  unmarried  poor  or  families  without 
children).  In  his  memo,  Fleming  pointed  out 
that  there  are  many  gaps  In  Its  coverage, 
coverage  differs  for  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  that  everyone  is  not  entitled  to  health 
Insurance. 

The  administration  proposals  under  study 
are  less  comprehensive  than  the  cradle-to- 
grave  nationai  health  Insurance  plan  pro- 
posed by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.) 
and  Rep.  Martha  Griffiths  (D-Mlch.)  and 
supported  by  organized  labor. 

Under  that  plan  almost  all  health  costs 
would  be  paid  through  the  government's  So- 
cial Security  system  and  financed  by  In- 
creased taxes  on  workers  and  employees  and 
from  general  federal  revenues. 

The  plan  would  cost  between  $40  billion 
and  $60  billion,  but  Kennedy  says  Americans 
would  no  longer  have  to  pay  the  $83.4  billion 
that  now  goes  for  health  care  costs — one  of 
the  fastest  rising  components  of  the  cost-of- 
Ilvlng  index. 

ECOCroE  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Arthur  H.  Westing,  of  Windham  College, 
Vermont,  has  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  imderstandlng 
of  the  destructive  impact  of  U.S.  military 
activity  on  the  land  and  people  of  South- 
east Asia.  He  had  conducted  studies  of 
the  ecology  of  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
lx>dia  in  connection  with  the  Herbicide 
Assessment  Commission  of  the  American 


Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, and  he  has  visited  the  area  inde- 
pendently with  Dr.  Egbert  Pfelfler.  He 
has  provided  essential  statistical  data, 
scientific  judgment,  and — in  the  form  of 
photographs  and  films — pictorial  evi- 
dence which  has  brought  the  awful  truth 
back  to  America  of  what  he  calls  "Eco- 
cide: Our  Last  Gift  to  Indochina." 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  latest  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Maj'  issue  of  Environmental 
Quality  magazine  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EcocmE:    Our   Last   Gift  to  Indochina 
(By  Arthur  H.  Westing) 

January  1973  marked  the  end  of  more  than 
eight  years  of  brutal  assault  on  the  ecology 
of  Indochina,  a  tropical,  Texas-sized  region 
half  way  around  the  world  from  us.  The  sus- 
tained punishment  received  during  this  pe- 
riod by  a  region  as  large  as  Indochina  has 
no  precedent  In  military  history.  Prom  early 
1965  through  early  1973,  the  land  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Its  three  neighbors  was  subject- 
ed to  the  most  Intensive  aerial  bombing, 
massive  military  poison  spraying,  and  wide- 
spread military  land  clearing  programs  ever 
mounted  by  man.  Moreover,  there  were  ma- 
jor continuing  efforts,  with  undisclosed  re- 
sults, to  modify  regional  weather  patterns. 

Thus,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  the 
Second  Indochina  War  will  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  the  first  antienvironmental  war.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  major  pro- 
grams that  have  earned  It  this  Ignominious 
epithet.  I  make  no  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
Justification  or  military  efficacy  of  these  pro- 
grams; I  also  largely  avoid  the  issue  of 
whether  their  anti-ecological  effects  were  an 
Intentional  aspect  of  U.S.  strategy  In  Indo- 
china or  merely  an  unfortunate  side  effect. 
Moreover,  my  purpose  Is  not  to  chronicle  the 
Immense  social  disruption  and  human  suf- 
fering associated  with  this  seemingly  endless 
war.  It  Is,  however,  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  45  million  Indo- 
chlnese  are  (or  were)  peasant  farmers  direct- 
ly dependent  upon  the  now  partially  war  rav- 
aged ISLnd.  In  fact,  one  of  the  saddest  as- 
pects of  the  war  is  that  it  has  served  to 
separate  a  high  proportion  of  the  Indigenous 
population  from  the  land. 

My  conclusions  are  based  In  large  part  on 
personal  observations  during  three  brief 
tours  of  the  war  zones  of  Indochina,  In  1969, 
1970  and  1971.  I  also  lean  upon  the  ob- 
servations of  other  scientists.  The  numerical 
data  presented  are  based  almost  entirely  up- 
on figures  released  from  time  to  time  by  our 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD) . 

30   BILLION    POUNDS  Of   BOMBS 

The  U.S.  attempts  at  neutralizing  a  widely 
dlsp>ersed  and  elusive  enemy  by  denying  It 
freedom  of  movement  In  the  Indochina  hin- 
terland were  primarily  based  on  long-dis- 
tance bombing,  shelling  and  rocketing.  These 
conventional  weapons  of  war  were  employed 
with  an  abandon  that  cannot  be  readily  com- 
prehended. DoD  admits  to  a  munitions  ex- 
penditure during  the  eight-year  period  1965- 
1972  of  more  than  30  billion  pounds. 

How  can  one  grasp  the  enormity  of  30 
billion  pounds  of  munitions?  I  have  tried  in 
various  ways  to  translate  this  sum  Into  more 
comprehensible  terms.  Basically,  30  billion 
pounds  of  munitions  represents  an  explosive 
energy  equivalent  to  545  Hiroshima  or  Naga- 
saki bombs — one  every  5 '4  days  during  the 
entire  eight-year  period.  In  terms  of  the  peo- 
ples; of  all  Indochina,  this  sum  represents 
673  pounds  per  person — better  than  one 
600-pound  bomb  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Including  Indochina's  land.  It  repre- 
sents 163  pounds  per  acre.  Finally,  In  terms 
of  f/equency  throughout  this  eight-year  pe- 
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rlod,  this  sum  represents  119  pounds  per 
second. 

Elach  of  these  calculations  tells  vis  some- 
thing. What  they  should  add  up  to  ts  a 
more  accurate  feeling  for  the  lavish  nature 
of  munitions  expenditures  by  the  U.S.  during 
Its  overt  participation  in  the  Second  Indo- 
china War. 

Although  DoD  has  made  public  that  Just 
under  half  (49rc  )  of  the  30  blUlon  pounds  of 
expended  munitions  were  aerial,  the  rest  sur- 
face, and  has  given  a  breakdown  by  years.  It 
has  told  us  little  else.  However,  on  the  basis 
of  a  series  of  widely  scattered  DoD  releases 
complied  largely  by  Raphael  Llttauer  and 
his  coUeagues  at  Cornell  University,  one  can 
estimate  that  about  82%  of  aU  the  UjS.  mu- 
nitions expenditures  were  In  South  Vietnam, 
13%  In  Laos,  4'~^  in  North  Vietnam,  and  1% 
In  Cambodia.  Moreover,  when  these  country- 
by-country  expenditures  are  examined  on  a 
per-acre  basis.  South  Vietnam  stands  out 
even  more  prominently. 

Within  South  Vietnam  Itself,  it  was  the 
Third  Military  Region  that  was  bit  hardest, 
with  the  First  Military  Region  not  far  be- 
hind. The  Third  Military  Region  comprises 
the  eleven  provinces  roughly  centered  around 
Saigon;  it  Includes  War  Zones  C  and  D  and 
the  Iron  Triangle.  The  First  Military  Region 
Is  composed  of  the  five  northern  provinces 
and  contains  much  of  the  Central  Highlands. 
Of  the  remaining  two  military  regions,  the 
Second  was  hit  moderately  hard,  whereas  the 
Fourth  (coinciding  with  the  Mekong  Delta) 
was  affected  least  severely.  I  have  seen  occa- 
sional scattered  craters  almost  everywhere 
I  have  been  In  Indochina;  In  all  four  mili- 
tary regions  of  South  Vietnam,  and  In  south- 
eastern and  northeastern  Cambodia.  Large 
areas  of  Intense  craterlzation  can  be  found 
In  various  places.  In  the  Third  Military  Re- 
gion, they  are  particularly  pronounced  In 
the  provinces  of  Tay  Nlnh  (War  Zone  C), 
Long  Khanh  (War  Zone  D),  and  Ota  Dlnh 
(Rung  Sat  Special  War  Zone) .  I  am  told  that 
vast  moonscapes  have  been  created  In  Quang 
Trl  province  (in  the  Demilitarized  Zone), 
in  southern  Laos  (along  the  so-called  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trail  region),  and  elsewhere. 

NO    HABrTAT   SPARED 

No  typ)e  of  habitat  seems  to  have  been 
spared  from  craterlzation.  Including  forests 
and  swamps,  fields  and  paddles.  Indeed,  the 
most  important  ecological  aspect  of  the  U.S. 
bombing  and  shelling  program  in  Indo- 
china— aside  from  Its  sheer  enormity — was 
the  nature  of  the  most  usual  target.  In  my 
Indochlnese  travels  I  was  continually  im- 
pressed by  the  locations  of  the  many  crater 
fields  I  encountered:  They  almost  always 
seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  as 
IX  the  target  were  the  land  Itself. 

In  further  pursuing  this  ecologically  dis- 
quieting matter  of  target  location.  It  turned 
out  that  the  vast  preponderance  of  the  U.S. 
munitions  expeiidltures  over  the  years  was 
for  harassment  and  interdiction,  that  is,  for 
area  denial.  Throughout  the  war  the  U.S. 
had  physical,  on-the-ground  control  of  only 
a  tiny  and  relatively  unchanging  fraction  of 
Indochina's  land  area.  However,  a  continuing 
attempt  was  made  to  keep  much  of  the  rest 
Inhospitable  to  the  other  side  through, 
among  other  activities,  repeated  area  bomb- 
ings. This  long-term  and  large-scale  strategy 
of  area  denial  was  never  publicized  by  the 
U.S.  DoD  has  been  consistently  unwilling  to 
release  the  geographic  extent  of  the  so-called 
free-fire  zones,  although  It  is  known  that 
during  much  of  the  war  they  covered  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  land  area  of  Indo- 
china. 

How  does  one  approEu;h  the  problem  of 
assessing  the  ecological  Impact  of  Etn  expend- 
iture of  30  billion  pounds  of  munitions  over 
a  period  of  eight  years  in  a  rural  region 
the  size  of  Texas?  There  appear  to  be  no 
prior  assessments  to  lean  upon  from  other 
wars,  and  it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to  do 
the  problem  Justice  In  Indochina.   On  the 


other  hand.  It  is  not  Impossible  to  at  least 
approximate  the  overaU  dimensions  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  absence  of  DoD  Information  regard- 
ing a  breakdown  of  the  30  billion  pounds  of 
munitions  by  type,  I  am  forced  to  make  a 
number  of  assumptions.  First,  I'm  assuming 
(on  the  basis  of  personal  experience  and  un- 
official interviews  with  various  mUltary  per- 
sonnel in  Indochina)  that  half  of  all  the 
air  and  ground  munitions  expended  were  of 
the  sort  that  produce  craters.  Second,  I'm 
arbitrarily  assuming,  for  the  purpose  of 
simplifying  my  calculations,  that  aU  of  this 
crater-producing  ordnance  was  delivered  in 
the  form  of  500-pK>und  bombs.  This  second 
assumption  results  in  an  underestimate  of 
the  number  of  craters,  but  presumably  not 
In  their  combined  dimensions  or  Impact. 
Third,  I'm  assuming  that  the  zone  of  fiying 
metal  fragments,  or  "shrapnel"  associated 
with  each  crater  Is  1  ^  acres.  Finally,  on  the 
basis  of  actual  measurements  by  E.  W. 
Pfeiffer  of  the  University  of  Montana  and 
myself,  I'm  assigning  a  value  of  30  feet  to  the 
diameter  of  the  average  crater  and  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  15  feet,  and  thus  a  volume  of 
131  cubic  yards. 

LANDSCAPE    TORN    AS    IF    BT    AN    ANGRT    GIANT 

Granting  the  above  premises,  one  can 
make  a  number  of  first  approximations  re- 
garding the  environmental  Impact  of  U.S. 
munitions  on  Indochina.  To  begin  with,  we 
are  attempting  to  assess  the  Impact  on  the 
land  of  over  30  million  crater-producing  ex- 
plosions. As  seen  from  the  air,  Indochina's 
crater  fields  have  often  been  likened  to  lunar 
landscapes.  For  a  ground  level  Impression  I 
can  quote  an  official  military  observer:  ".  .  . 
the  landscape  (was)  torn  as  if  by  an  angry 
giant.  The  bombs  uprooted  trees  and  scat- 
tered them  in  crazy  angles  over  the  ground. 
The  tangled  Jungle  undergrowth  was  swept 
aside   around   the   bomb   craters.  .  .  .'' 

First,  let's  consider  the  flying  metal  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion.  This  so-called  shrapnel 
Indiscriminately  kills  wildlife  and  punctures 
trees.  Such  trees  become  subject  to  fungal 
Infection  which  in  tropical  Indochina  usu- 
ally leads  to  the  death  of  the  tree  within 
several  years  thereafter.  The  38  million  acres 
which  were  saturated  with  flying  shards  at 
one  time  or  another  represent  20%  of  the 
land  surface  of  Indochina,  making  this  a 
potentially  slgnlflcant  aspect  of  ecological 
debilitation. 

The  explosions  and  resulting  craters  de- 
stroy the  thin  layer  of  humus  and  topsoll, 
which  disrupts  the  nutrient  cycles  of  the 
affected  ecosystem.  However,  since  the  com- 
bined surface  afea  of  the  craters  amounts  to 
only  about  one-half  million  acres  (about 
0.3%  of  Indochina's  land  surface),  this 
would  become  an  Important  factor  of  eco- 
logical degradation  only  In  local  regions  that 
had  been  subjected  to  Intense  bombardment. 

Craterlng  exposes  and  to  some  extent  scat- 
ters the  infertile  and  highly  eicid  subsoil. 
Much  of  the  displaced  soil  appears  to  be 
compacted  Into  the  sides  of  the  crater.  This 
displacement  of  the  soil  warrants  careful 
evaluation  because  of  Its  sheer  magnitude. 
During  the  eight-year  period  1965-1972.  U.S. 
bombing  and  shelling  displaced  approxi- 
mately four  billion  cubic  yards  of  soil,  an 
average  of  16  cubic  yards  per  second.  This 
awesome  amount  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  fill  and  refill  the  White  House  once  every 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  throughout  the 
entire  period. 

Many  of  the  craters  remain  filled  with 
water  during  much  or  all  of  the  year.  The 
possibility  exists  that  evaporation  from  the 
land  Is  accelerated  and  the  water  table  thus 
lowered.  Craterlzation  also  disrupts  local 
drainage  patterns.  Moreover,  the  water-filled 
craters  throughout  Indochina  are  providing 
additional  millions  of  small  aquatic  habitats 
suitable  for  the  proliferation  of  mosquitoes, 
the  vectors  for  a  number  of  serious  tropical 
disease  organisms. 


IRREVEBSIBLE    EROSION 


Craterlzation  destroys  an  ecosystem  In  a 
number  of  other  important  ways.  Crater 
fields  make  an  area  difficult  to  traverse  for 
both  man  and  beast.  Exposure  of  soU  to 
the  elements  provides  the  opix>x-tunlty  for 
Irreversible  hardening — a  posslbUlty  with 
certain  tropical  soUs.  SoU  erosion  Is  always 
a  serious  consequence  of  heavy  bombing  or 
sheUlng  in  hUly  terrain.  This  not  only  de- 
bUltates  the  cratered  area,  but  also  causes 
additional  damage  downstream. 

Craters  fUl  in  very  slowly  via  natural  proc- 
esses. I  have  observed  craters  In  flat  terrain 
at  least  four  or  five  years  old  with  less  than 
three  feet  of  soil  washed  into  the  bottom. 
Indeed,  I  have  recently  had  described  to  me 
craters  of  World  War  II  vintage  on  tropical 
islands  such  as  Okinawa  and  Enlwetok  that 
have  maintained  their  integrity  for  decades. 

Although  any  smaU  number  of  craters  can 
be  flUed  In  with  relative  ease,  I  fear  that 
many  mUllons  of  craters  will  simply  become 
semi-permanent  Skddltions  to  the  Indochl- 
nese landscape.  In  fact,  even  when  the  re- 
sovurces  are  available,  it  may  not  be  de- 
sirable to  fill  in  the  craters,  since  one  would 
have  to  sacrifice  signlficsoitly  large  surround- 
ing areas  of  topsoU — a  fragile  and  thus  valu- 
able commodity  In  the  tropics. 

Consequently  the  countless  craters  may 
well  turn  out  to  be  the  least  recognized 
though  most  serious  long-term  legacy  of 
the  Second  Indochina  War. 

One  of  the  most  distasteful  aspects  of  the 
war  la  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  the  massive 
U.S.  chemical  warfare  program  with  anti- 
plant  agents.  This  widespread  revulsion 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  contribute  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  program  well  before  the  end  of 
other  overt  U.S.  mUltary  activities  in  Indo- 
china. 

Vast  areas  of  forest  were  sprayed  with 
herbicides,  particularly  during  the  four-year 
period,  1966-1969.  This  program,  confined 
largely  to  South  Vietnam,  was  meant  to  deny 
forest  cover  and  sanctuary  to  the  enemy — 
another  area  denial  weapon.  All  told,  more 
than  6  mUllon  acres  were  sprayed  represent- 
ing 12%  of  South  Vietnam. 

POISONING  FOB  PEACE 

The  herblcidal  damage  to  South  Vietnam 
has  been  of  monumental  proportions.  In  the 
3Vi  mUllon  acres  of  upland  forests  that  were 
subjected  to  one  spraying,  some  10%  to  30% 
of  the  overstory  trees  were  kUled.  In  those 
that  were  subjected  to  more  than  one  spray- 
ing (an  estimated  additional  one  mUlion 
acres),  at  least  half,  and  sometimes  all,  of 
the  trees  were  killed.  Thus,  at  least  32 ',c  of 
South  Vietnam's  14  million  acres  of  dense 
upland  forests  were  sprayed  one  or  more 
times. 

Ecoroglcal  debilitation  has  been  particular- 
ly severe  In  the  multiply-sprayed  areas.  The 
sou  has  been  depleted  of  Its  mineral  nutri- 
ents through  a  phenomenon  referred  to  as 
nutrient  dumping.  Nutrient  dumping  oc- 
curs at  the  time  of  the  herbicide-caused  leaf 
drops  because  tropicals  soils  cannot  hold  the 
abundance  of  nutrients  being  released  by  the 
rapidly  decomposing  amount  of  leaf  litter. 
For  such  a  tropical  forest  ecosystem  to  re- 
gain its  former  nutrient  capital,  it  wUl  take 
one  and  possibly  two  decades. 

Where  much  of  the  overstory  has  been 
destroyed  there  will  be  an  Invasion  of  cer- 
tain tenacious  pioneer  grasses.  These  can 
either  be  shrubby  btonboos  or  the  herbaceous 
grass,  Imperata.  In  either  case,  the  Invaders 
(weeds)  can  be  expected  to  dominate  the 
site  for  several  decades,  preventing  the  nat- 
ural regeneration  of  the  hardwood  species. 
The  quality  of  the  resulting  ecosystem  wUl 
be  considerably  reduced  by  the  ecologlcaUy 
inferior  and  economically  useless  Invsiders. 

If  we  now  consider  the  coastal  mangrove 
forest,  which  occupies  more  than  a  mUllon 
acres,  at  least  26%  has  been  chemically  de- 
stroyed. For  obscure  physiological  reasons 
even  one  spraying  totally  kils  the  mangroves. 
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Moreover,  for  obscure  ecological  reasons,  such 
devastated  sites  are  not  natureUly  reoccupled 
by  fresh  vegetation  for  many  years.  The 
mangrove  ecosystem,  perhaps  the  moet  pro- 
ductive In  the  world,  provides  the  breeding 
or  nursery  grounds  for  most  offshore  flsh 
and  crustaceans,  and  for  many  fresh  water 
ones  as  well.  The  degree  to  which  the  fishery 
resource  has  been  damaged  by  the  loss  of 
tl^ese  grounds  could  be  considerable.  Man- 
groves also  protect  the  shoreline  from  coastal 
erosion,  acting  as  a  buffer  between  land  and 
sea.  Without  this  buffer,  the  shoreline  will 
be  cut  back,  particularly  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous typhoons  of  the  region. 

The  anti-plant  agents  have,  of  course,  de- 
bilitated a  significant  percentage  of  the  vege- 
tation of  South  Vietnam's  ecosystems.  What 
may  not  be  so  readily  apparent,  however,  is 
that  they  have  also  raised  havoc  with  the 
faunal  component.  Quite  simply,  wildlife 
cannot  survive  without  food  and  shelter. 
Both  of  these  basic  necessities  are  largely 
derived,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  plant 
life.  In  fact,  a  major  fraction  of  the  ani- 
mal species  found  In  the  tropics  live  high 
In  the  crowns  of  the  forest  trees — the  moet 
prominent  victim  of  the  herblcldal  atacks. 

The  preceding  summarizes  the  obvious  and 
Immediate  effects  of  the  massive  and  un- 
precedented chemical  Intrusion  of  the  Viet- 
namese environment.  What  remains  to  be 
recorded  are  the  subtle  and  long-term  effects 
that  will  continue  to  manifest  themselves  In 
the  years  to  come. 

LAND-CLEARING   LUNACT 

Between  1968  and  1972  the  U.S.  developed 
and  put  into  practice  a  conceptually  simple 
and  straight-forward  approach  to  denying  Its 
enemy  forest  cover  and  sanctuary:  Total  for- 
est removal. 

In  the  land-clearing  program  scores  of  giant 
tractors  equipped  with  special  blades  ("Rome 
plows")  were  employed  to  literally  shove 
away  one  militarily  troublesome  forest  after 
another.  At  the  height  of  the  program  more 
than  a  thousand  acres  a  day  were  obliterated. 
All  told,  more  than  one  million  acres  were 
leveled,  apparently  all  In  South  Vietnam. 
This  repre.=ents  2'"r  of  the  land  surface  of 
that  country.  A  significant  portion  of  Rome 
plowing  was  concentrated  in  the  Third  Mil- 
itary Region,  where  it  was  considered  to  be 
playing  an  Instrumental  role  In  "securing" 
that  region. 

The  ecological  impact  of  removing  virtual- 
ly all  the  vegetation  and  exposing  the  soil 
on  thousands  of  contiguous  acres  at  a  time 
Is  phenomenal.  The  soil  Immediately  becomes 
subject  to  massive  erosion,  particularly  In 
hilly  terrain.  That  soil  which  remains  In 
place  loses  a  high  proportion  of  its  soluble 
minerals  throueh  nutrient  dumping^  Wild- 
life habitat  is  destroyed  Instantly  ana  com- 
pletely. Sooner  or  later  the  cleared  region 
Is  Invaded  by  weeds,  most  likely  by  the  per- 
nicious Imperata  grass. 

Here  again,  a  means  of  area  denial  has 
served  to  convert  vast  tracts  of  Indochina 
into  what  might  well  be  referred  to  as  a 
semi-permanent  green  desert.  I  use  the  term 
"semi-permanent  green  desert"  judiciously, 
because  of  the  severe  site  degradation,  the 
decreased  ecosystem  productivity,  the  enor- 
mously restricted  wildlife  carrying  capacity, 
and  the  expectation  of  exceedingly  slow 
recovery. 

The  use  of  Rome-plow-equipped  tractors 
for  the  comrlete  elimination  of  Immense  for- 
est tracts  demonstrates  rather  well  the  In- 
.sensltlvlty  of  the  DoD  to  long-term  ecologi- 
cal concerns. 

CHEMICAL    WEATHER    MODmCATION 

Cloud  seeding  with  silver  Iodide  and  other 
chemicals  to  increase  rainfall,  which  began 
on  a  small  scale  In  1963,  has  been  carried  out 
extensively  throughout  Indochina  by  the  U.S. 
The  apparent  primary  purpose  for  this  oper- 
ation was  to  destroy  roads  and  trails,  thereby 
disrupting  the  enemy's  logistics.  Additional 


objectives  included  the  reduction  of  enemy 
radar  eflBclency  and  the  Instigation  of  floods. 
One  of  the  major  emphases,  beginning  In 
1967,  was  the  attempt  to  render  impasBlble 
the  so-called  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  region  In 
southern  Laos. 

No  Information  has  been  made  available 
by  DoD  on  either  the  magnitude  or  the  suc- 
cess of  its  Indochlnese  weather  modification 
operations.  However,  one  can  assume  at  least 
partial  success  because  the  program  was 
steadily  Intensified  from  1967  through  early 
1972. 

The  meteorological  and  broader  environ- 
mental Impact  of  such  weather  modification, 
either  local  or  regional,  is  essentially  un- 
known. Yet  the  possibility  of  undesirable 
long-term  Influences  cannot  be  ruled  out. 
Beyond  the  possibility  of  direct  toxicity  to 
biota  from  the  cloud-seeding  agents  them- 
selves, the  amplification  of  rainfall  Increases 
the  rate  of  soil  erosion  and  may  trigger  floods. 
Moreover,  the  rate  of  erosion  la  greatly  In- 
creased on  land  previously  disrupted  by 
bombing,  Rome  plowing,  etc. 

Water -dependent  disease  carriers  are,  of 
course,  aided  by  additional  rainfall.  These 
weather  modification  operations  could  lead 
to  epidemics  among  wildlife,  domestic  live- 
stock, and  humans.  More  subtly,  modifica- 
tion of  rainfall  patterns  can  undermine  the 
harmony  of  local  ecosystems  by  disrupting 
the  reproductive  cycle  of  local  flora  and 
fauna. 

These  weather  modlflcatlon  operations  by 
the  U.S.  provide  yet  another  example  of  the 
casual  disregard.  If  not  contempt,  by  the 
DoD  for  broad  ecological  concerns. 

THE     PRESENT     AND     FTTIIRE 

To  fully  comprehend  the  Impact  these 
military  operations  had  on  Indochina  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  at  this 
time.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
ecosystems  in  Indochina,  few  of  them  studied 
to  any  great  extent  In  the  past.  Also,  the 
.scarcity  of  pre-damage  comparison  data  Is  a 
serious  drawback.  Secondly,  DoD  has  re- 
leased only  a  minimal  amount  of  pertinent 
data  as  to  the  tjrpes.  Intensities  and  locations 
of  its  various  operations.  Third,  the  realities 
of  the  military  situation  have  thus  far  pre- 
vented any  serious,  systematic,  on-site  ex- 
aminations. Finally,  there  are  no  analogous 
damage  studies  to  fall  back  upon.  Indeed, 
there  Is  simply  no  precedent  for  such  mas- 
sive and  widespread  environmental  intrusion 
via  bombs,  chemicals,  or  tractors. 

Estimates  of  how  long  It  might  take  for 
substantial  ecological  recovery  would  be  even 
more  foolish  to  attempt  at  this  time.  Rate 
of  recovery  depends  not  only  upon  a  variety 
of  natural  factors,  but  also  upon  the  extent 
of  human  Involvement,  either  positive  or 
negative. 

At  this  writing,  it  is  unclear  whether  or 
not  a  careful  and  complete  investigation  will 
ever  be  made  of  the  ecological  effects  of  the 
Second  Indochina  War.  DoD  stands  alone 
among  our  federal  agencies  In  being  exempt 
from  having  to  make  environmental  Impact 
statements  for  Its  activities.  This  may  be  a 
short-sighted  policy  In  view  of  current  ca- 
pabilities and  the  ever  more  precarious  state 
of  the  ecology  of  our  earth. 

In  partial  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
such  an  ecological  evaluation.  In  1970  the 
91st  Congress  Instructed  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  Investigate  the  ecologi- 
cal effects  of  the  chemical  warfare  program 
with  antlplant  agents.  And,  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  [D-Wlsc.]  recently  Introduced  Senate 
Bill  No.  365  (since  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations)  which  would  provide 
for  an  Investigation  to  assess  the  extent  of 
the  damage  done  to  the  environments  of 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  as  the 
result  of  all  of  the  various  operations  of  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  In  those  countries.  Such  an 
examination  would  be  of  great  Importance 
not  only  in  behalf  of  Indochina  and  Its  hap- 
less Inhabitants,  but  also  because  It  would 


provide  a  clearer  picture  of  the  consequences 
to  be  expected  when  a  major  nation  wages 
counter-guerrilla  warfare  in  this  day  and 
age. 

It  may  not  be  too  far-fetched  to  hope  for 
eventual  International  recognition  of  the 
necessity  to  proscribe  environmental  warfare. 
The  draft  treaty  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
[D-RJ.],  submitted  to  the  92nd  Congress 
last  year  as  Senate  Resolution  No.  281,  pro- 
vides for  the  complete  cessation  of  geo- 
physical modlflcatlon  activity  as  a  weapon  of 
war.  Adoption  of  this  treaty  would  certainly 
be  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Finally,  I  must  reiterate  the  fundamental 
Importance  of  the  land  in  providing  the 
natural  resources  upon  which  an  agrarian  so- 
ciety depends  for  Its  very  existence.  I  appeal, 
therefore,  to  the  community  of  scientists  to 
make  available  as  needed  their  expertise  to 
the  peoples  of  Indochina  In  their  efforts  to 
reconstruct  their  wsw-ravaged  land. 

U.S.  MUNITION  EXPENDITURES  IN  INDOCHINA— BASED  ON 
U.S.    DEPARTMENT    OF   DEFENSE    RELEASES 

[In  billions  o(  pounds] 


Air 

Surface 

Total 

Year 

munitions 

munitions 

munitions 

1961  to  64 

? 

? 
7 

7 

1965  

0.6 

0.6 

1966 

1,0 

1.2 

2.2 

1967 

1.9 

2.4 

4.3 

1968 

2.9 

3.0 

5.9 

1969 

2.8 

2.8 

5.6 

1970 

2.0 

2.4 

4.3 

1971 

J.5 

1.7 

3.2 

1972 

2.2 

1.8 

4.0 

Total 

14.8 

15.2 

30.0 

Major  U.S.  Antiplant  Agents  Spbayed  in 

Indochina 

(Based  on  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 

Releases) 

agent  ORANGE 

Composition:  1.1  mixture  of  2,4-D  and 
2.4,5-T 

Active  ingredients:  8.5  lb.  per  gallon 

Application:  Undiluted  at  3  gallons  per 
acre 

Major  t£U-get :  Forest  vegetation 

AGENT  white 

Composition:  4:1  mixture  of  2,4-D  and 
picloram  (Tordon) 

Active  Ingredients:  2.5  lb.  per  gallon 

Application:  Undiluted  at  3  gallons  per 
acre 

Major  target :  Forest  vegetation 

AGENT  blue 

Composition:  Dimethyl  arsenic  (cacodyllc) 
acid 

Active  ingredients:  3.1  lb.  per  gallon 

Application:  Undiluted  at  3  gallons  per 
acre 

Major  target:  Rice  and  other  food  crops 


IMPLEMENTATION     OP     THE     FED- 
ERAL ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  of  1972 
guaranteeing  public  access  to  advisory 
committee  meetings,  minutes  and  other 
documents  not  of  a  sensitive  nature  has 
at  best  seemed  to  be  spotty.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  reports  from  a  variety 
of  groups  that  indicate  that  the  openness 
provisions  of  the  act  are  not  being  im- 
plemented in  accord  with  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  the  act. 

Prof.  'William  H.  Rogers  of  the  George- 
town University  Law  Center  has  called 
to  my  attention  his  correspondence  with 
two  agencies,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
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tion  Agency  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
EPA's  Hazardous  Materials  Advisory 
Committee,  and  Interior's  General  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Committee,  which  deals 
with  coal  research.  This  correspondence 
demonstrates  the  kinds  of  problems  in- 
terested citizens  have  been  having  in 
using  the  provisions  of  the  act.  These  and 
other  complaints  demonstrate  the  need 
for  overview  hearings  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  in  order  to  pin- 
point shortcomings  in  agency  imple- 
mentation of  the  act's  provisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
correspondence  referred  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Georgetown  Univebsitt 

Law  Centeb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Rogers  Morton, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Morton:  I  am  distressed 
to  report  that  your  department  Is  off  to  a 
slow  start  in  coming  to  grips  with  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  the  Act  represents  the  first  effort  by 
the  Congress  to  pierce  the  shroud  of  secrecy 
that  hides  the  operations  of  the  thousands 
of  advisory  committees  that  participate  dally 
In  making  policy  for  the  federal  government. 
Few  are  more  Important  than  the  General 
Technical  Advisory  Committee,  which  guides 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  in  a  research  ef- 
fort with  alms  no  less  Important  than  the 
production  of  clean  fuels  from  our  vast 
domestic  coal  supplies. 

Curiously,  It  seems  that  the  General  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Committee  held  two  meetings 
at  the  Department  of  Interior  on  January  16, 
1973,  the  first  at  9  a.m.  behind  closed  doors 
In  the  offices  of  the  Director  of  Coal  Re- 
search, the  second  at  10  a.m.  before  the  pub- 
lic at  the  regularly  scheduled  session.  I 
search  In  vain  for  an  exception  to  the  open 
door  policies  of  the  Advisory  Committee  Act 
for  meetings  convened  by  the  Director  him- 
self. 

Interestingly,  one  of  the  first  Items  on  the 
agenda  at  the  public  session  was  an  explana- 
tion by  Mr.  Francis  Gnxmbo  of  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  of  the  meaning  and  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  Mr, 
Qrumbo  properly  pointed  out  that  perhaps 
one  day's  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
wasn't  the  type  of  "timely  notice"  Congress 
had  in  mind  under  §  10(a)  (2)  of  the  Act. 
Mr.  Grumbo  had  more  difficulty  In  explain- 
ing why  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Committee  also  would  be  off 
the  record.  Not  counting  lunch  and  any 
post-meeting  meetings,  by  my  calculations 
the  Committee  worked  for  two  hours  on  the 
record,  and  two  hours  off  the  record. 

One  reason  for  excluding  the  public  in 
the  afternoon  was  that  the  Committee  would 
be  talking  about  the  President's  Fiscal  Year 
1974  Budget.  Since  nobody,  the  Congress  In- 
cluded, Is  allowed  access  to  the  Budget,  that 
was  thought  to  be  reason  enough  for  keeping 
out  the  public.  The  Committee  had  a  need 
to  know  and  got  Information.  Once 
again,  there  Is  not  the  flimsiest  of  legal 
grounds.  In  the  Advisory  Committee  Act  or 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  for  deny- 
ing public  access  to  this  Information  gladly 
handed  over  to  the  Industrial  advisors. 

No  violation  of  an  open  door  policy  could 
be  without  Its  trade  secret  defense,  and  the 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  was  not.  An- 
other Item  on  the  afternoon  agenda  was  a 
discussion  of  contracts  under  negotiation  or 
planned.  The  contractor  would  have  to  show 
his  secrets  to  the  likes  of  Consolidation  Coal 


Company,  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 
and  the  Anthracite  Institute,  but  the  public 
was  thought  to  pose  a  competitive  rltk.  Con- 
ceivably, even  If  a  trade  secret  could  be 
detected  In  these  contractual  discussions, 
the  way  to  handle  it  would  be  a  brief  re- 
quest of  non-members  to  step  out  of  the 
room  before  resuming  the  meeting.  A 
blanket  exclusion  appears  unnecessarily 
beavyhanded. 

I  should  say  also  that  the  Committee 
members  seemed  not  at  all  hostile  to  the 
Idea  of  an  <^en  proceeding.  The  Initiative 
to  bar  the  public  came  from  Department  of 
Interior  representatives.  A  discouraging  start 
for  open  meetings,  wouldn't  you  agree? 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  H.  Rodgers,  Jr. 


U.S.  Departbient  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  26,  1973. 
Mr.  William  H,  Rodgers,  Jr.. 
Georgetown  University  Law  School, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rodgers:  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  29,  1973,  addressed  to  Secretary 
Morton  In  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Technical  Advisory  Committee  (GTAC). 
It  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

You  Indicate  that  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  President's  fiscal  year  1974 
budget,  before  It  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, was  given  to  industrial  advisors,  and 
that  contractor  secrets  may  have  been  ehown 
"to  the  likes  of  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
Kennecott  Copper  Corporation,  and  the 
Anthracite  Institute." 

The  members  of  the  General  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  are  hired  as  consultants 
and  as  such  are  special  Government  em- 
ployees. It  is  In  the  members'  capacities  as 
special  Government  employees  that  such  In- 
formation Is  revealed  to  them. 

Our  regulations  forbid  the  Improper  use  of 
such  information,  as  provided  in  43  CFR 
20.'J35-33(a)  : 

"A  special  Government  employee  shall  not 
use  Inside  Information  obtained  as  a  result 
of  his  Government  employment  for  private 
gain  for  himself  or  another  person  either 
by  direct  action  on  his  part  or  by  counsel, 
recommendation,  or  suggestion  to  another 
person,  particularly  one  with  whom  he  has 
family,  business,  or  financial  ties.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph  'inside  informa- 
tion' means  information  obtained  under 
Government  authority  which  has  not  be- 
come part  of  the  body  of  public  Information." 

All  committee  advisory  members  are  ad- 
vised of  the  regulation  and  up>on  entering  on 
duty  are  given  a  booklet  entitled,  "Regula- 
tions Governing  Responsibilities  and  Con- 
duct of  Employees."  A  copy  Is  enclosed  for 
your  Information. 

Although  the  General  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  meets  three  times  a  year,  usually 
in  Washington,  there  Is  no  set  meeting  place. 
To  make  It  easier  for  the  members  to  get  to 
the  different  meeting  rooms  where  the  meet- 
ings are  held,  the  members  usually  first  go 
to  the  Office  of  Coal  Reesarch  the  morning 
of  a  meeting,  arriving  at  different  times,  and 
then  go  to  the  actual  meeting  room  a  few 
minutes  before  the  meeting.  For  the  most 
recent  meeting  the  Director  formalized  the 
practice  and  Invited  the  members  to  his 
Office.  You  are  cordially  Invited  lo  alao  visit 
the  Director's  Office  before  the  next  Wash- 
ington meeting.  If  you  wish. 

I  regret  that  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  January  16,  1973,  was  not  as  open  as  you 
would  have  preferred.  This  was  the  first 
meeting  held  In  the  Department  after  the 
new  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  be- 
came effective  on  January  6,  1973.  I  am 
asking  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  other 
elements  of  the  Department  to  make  every 
effort  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  portion 
of  any  future  meetings  of  various  committees 
that   are   conducted   In   closed   session.   Pos- 


sibly In  many  cases  this  can  be  done  as  you 
suggest,  by  havmg  the  nonmembers  step  out 
of   the   room   before   resuming   the  meeting. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond   C.   Coulter, 

Deputy  Solicitor. 

U.  S.  Environmental 

Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  16. 1973. 
Mr.  William  H.  Rogers,  Jr. 
Visiting  Professor  of  Law,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Rogers:  I  am  writing  with  regard 
^  your  verbal  request  to  Mr.  Talbot  of  this 
office  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Advisory   Committee. 

Among  other  assignments,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  utilizes  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Advisory  Committee  in  carrying 
out  review  functions  In  the  area  of  grants 
administration. 

While  the  Agency  has  a  policy  of  the  fullest 
possible  disclosure  of  records  pursuant  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator has  determined  that  certain  inter- 
nal memoranda,  written  views,  and  Judge- 
ments of  members  are  exempt  from  dis- 
closure in  the  area  of  grants  review. 

Portions  of  the  minutes  of  many  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Advisory  Committee  meetings 
faU  Into  this  exempt  category.  I  must  ask 
that  you  forward  a  written  request  for  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  you  desire. 

The  Staff  Office  wUl  Immediately  process 
your  request  In  accordance  with  EPA  regula- 
tions published  in  the  Federal  Register 
December  3,  1971.  There  will  be  a  charge 
which  must  be  borne  by  you. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  the 
information  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiNFRED  F.  Malone,  Ph.  D., 

Staff  Science  Advisor. 

Georgetown  University  Law  Center, 

Washington,  D.C,  AprU  10, 1973. 
WiNFRED  P.  Malone,  Ph.  D., 
Staff  Science  Advisor,  Office  of  Research  and 
Monitoring,    Environmental    Protectio7i 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Malone:  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
disappointed  with  your  letter  of  March  26 
posing  unexpected  hurdles  to  my  unexcep- 
tional request  to  examine  the  minutes  of 
EPA's  Hazardous  Materials  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

My  request,  which  was  made  perfectly  clear 
to  Mr.  Talbct,  was  to  read  the  complete 
minutes  of  each  and  every  meeting  of  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Advisory  Committee. 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  request  are  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  22,  1973, 
which  have  previously  been  supplied  by  your 
office.  The  Committee,  I  understand,  was 
established  on  May  21,  1971  and  has  met  per- 
haps twelve  to  fourteen  times  since  then.  I 
mention  this  to  Indicate  we  are  not  talking 
about  hundreds  of  meetings  extending  over 
years  of  time. 

As  for  the  objection  that  "portions"  of 
the  minutes  are  thought  to  be  exempt  "In 
the  area  of  grants  review,"  I  suggest  that 
steps  be  taken  to  cover  what  you  consider 
to.  be  privileged  communication  so  that  I 
might  examine  what  remains.  This  procedure 
surely  Is  to  be  preferred  to  withholding  sU 
the  Information. 

As  for  the  "charge"  for  the  documents  let 
me  reiterate  the  suggestion  that  I  examine 
the  material  In  your  offices  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  any  duplication  costs. 

Finally,  let  me  specify  several  other  docu- 
ments and  work  of  the  Committee  which  I 
would   like   to   examine   In   your  office: 

1.  The  report  "Policy  and  Guidelines  for 
Registration  of  Disinfectants  and  Sanitizing 
Agents." 

2.  The  report  "Status  of  Toxaphene." 
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3.  The  report  "Pest  Control  In  Pood  Pr<3 
esslng    Plants    and    Other    Food    Handling 
Areas." 

4.  A  summary  report  on  the  role  of  bio- 
logical control. 

6.  A  sximmary  and  status  report  on  pesti- 
cide and  pesticide  container  disposal. 

6.  A  committee  study  of  the  environmental 
Impact  of  the  compounds  hexachlorobenzene 
and  hexacholorobutadlene. 

7.  A  conmilttee  evaluation  of  the  evidence 
of  thyroid  carcinogenicity  of  ethylene 
thiourea. 

8.  Results  of  a  Committee  assessment  of 
the  dangers  of  freon  propellants. 

9.  EPA's  Report  on  Cadmium. 

10.  A  committee  study  of  nitrates,  nitrites 
and  nltrosamlnes. 

11.  An  overall  study  of  herbicide  uses. 

12.  A  review  of  the  extent  and  significance 
of  phthalates  and  plastlclzers  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

13.  A  proposed  system  of  integrated  Insect 
population  control,  to  reduce  use  of  hazard- 
ous control  chemicals. 

14.  A  report  on  the  progress  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Center  tat  Toxleo- 
loglcal  Research. 

15.  A  critique  of  the  ofBce  of  Water  Pro- 
grams "Designation  of  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances" (required  relative  to  application  of 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act). 

16.  The  Committee's  opinions  on  the  draft 
proposal  "Ouldellnes  for  evaluating  the 
Safety  of  Pestlcldal  Chemicals,"  requested  by 
the  Office  of  Pesticides  Programs. 

17.  The  Committee's  review  and  criticisms 
of  the  draft  document  "Pesticides  in  the 
Aquatic  Environment." 

18.  A  compilation  of  Information  resources 
for  hazardous  and  related  materials  prepared 
relative  to  "clearinghouse"  needs. 

19.  An  outline  for  a  proposed  Supplement 
to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary's  Commission 
on  Pesticides  and  Their  Relationship  to  En- 
vironmental Health. 

20.  The  Committee's  assessment  of  the  en- 
vlromental  research  that  is  conducted  by  the 
principal  laboratories  of  the  Agency. 

21.  The  Committee's  proposed  approach  to 
a  ranking  of  relative  hazards  of  toxic 
materials. 

I  await  your  response  to  my  requests  for 
thU  material.  Thank  you. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  H.  Roogkbs,  Jr. 


SIR  GEORG  SOLTI,  "THE  FASTEST 
BATON  IN  THE  WEST" 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Sir  Georg 
Solti  has  been  the  conductor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  Orchestra  since  1968.  In 
the  years  since  then,  the  orchestra  has 
risen  to  a  position  of  national  pre- 
eminence. Time  magazine's  music  critic, 
Mr.  William  Bender,  rates  Chicago 
among  the  country's  top  three  orches- 
tras, praising  it  as   'sine  qua  non." 

Members  and  admirers  of  the  world 
of  music  are  already  well  aware  of  Solti's 
talent  and  accomplishments  and  of  the 
rapport  he  enjoys  with  his  orchestra  and 
audiences.  And  now  Time  Magazine  has 
brought  the  magic  of  Solti  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  and  world  at  large 
with  its  recent  cover  story  on  Chicago's 
remarkable  maestro. 

I  am  delighted  that  Solti  has  been  so 
recognized  and  so  honored,  for  his  work 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  is  note- 
worthy indeed.  Time  says: 

Indeed  there  has  not  been  such  excitement 
about  a  marriage  of  conductor  and  orchestra 
in  the  U.S.  since  the  golden  days  of ~ the 
1930s  when  Toscanlnl  led  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Stokowskl  the  Philadelphia 
and  Koussevltzky  the  Boston. 


I  ask  that  the  entire  article  on  Sir 
Georg  Solti,  Chicago's  spectacular  con- 
ductor, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

Solti  and  Chicago:  A  Mttsical  Romance 
The  Idealized  symphonic  conductor  has 
Leonard  Bernstein's  flair,  Herbert  von  Kara- 
jan's  grace  and  Zubln  Mehta's  youth.  But 
when  the  directors  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  cast  around  for  a  conductor  to 
save  their  troubled  orchestra  In  1968,  they 
threw  out  all  the  stereotypes  and  selected  a 
man  who  looked,  according  to  one  Chicago 
musician,  like  a  "tennis  player  or  shortstop 
or  golfer "  on  the  podium.  He  was  also  bald 
and  aging.  Looks  aside.  Sir  Georg  Soitl  and 
the  Chicago  Symphony  were  made  for  each 
other.  Together  they  are  producing  some  of 
the  world's  most  exciting  music. 

In  the  relatively  brief  span  of  four  seasons, 
Solti  (pronounced  S/ioZtee)  has  brought  the 
Chicago  back  to  the  pre-eminence  of  its  days 
under  Fritz  Reiner  (1953-1963).  The  Solti 
sound,  not  the  sound  of  trouble,  is  the  talk 
of  the  music  world.  Indeed  there  hsks  not 
been  such  excitement  about  a  marriage  of 
conductor  and  orchestra  in  the  U.S.  since 
the  golden  days  of  the  1930s  when  Toscanlnl 
led  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Stokowskl 
the  Philadelphia  and  Koussevltzky  the  Bos- 
ton. In  recent  years,  only  George  Szell  and 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  have  approached  the 
august  virtuosity,  combustible  power  and 
quartet-Uke  Intimacy  that  Solti  has  estab- 
lished with  the  Chicago  Symphony.  The  ad- 
vent of  Solti  In  Chicago,  as  he  himself  puts 
It  with  characteristic  bluntness,  "was  like 
awakening  the  sleepmg  princess."  At  age  60, 
Solti  may  be  forgiven  for  depicting  hlmseU 
as  Prince  Charmmg  for  the  simple  reason 
that  almost  everyone  agrees  with  him. 

HOSANNAS 

Until  his  arrival  the  Chicago,  heavy  with 
German  tradition,  was  known  as  a  great 
orchestra  that  only  rarely  gave  a  great  per- 
formance. Now  It  Is  an  ensemble  that  Solti 
can  (as  he  did  two  seasons  ago)  take  into 
such  musical  bastions  as  Vienna,  Berlin  and 
Hamburg,  and  win  standing  ovations  from 
the  public  and  hosannas  from  the  stuffiest 
critics.  The  money  for  that  European  tour 
was  raised  largely  by  Symphony  Board  Chair- 
man Louis  Sudler,  as  part  of  a  campaign  to 
publicize  the  board's  selection  of  Solti.  That 
choice  was  made,  says  Sudler,  a  Chicago 
realtor,  on  the  basis  of  "Just  what  a  good 
businessman  would  do.  First  you  get  the  beet 
possible  product,  then  you  let  the  world  know 
that  you  have  the  beat  possible  product." 
The  first  dividend  was  a  homecoming  parade 
In  1971,  arranged  for  the  entire  orchestra.  It 
was  enthusiastically  promoted  by  Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  with  Solti  riding  high  and 
proud  In  a  lead  car — and  not  all  that  com- 
mon In  Chicago,  folks  actually  carrying 
violins  in  their  violin  cases. 

Then  the  money — lack  of  which  had  put 
the  orchestra  on  a  disaster  alert  prior  to 
Solti's  arrival — began  to  come  in.  Annual 
donations  by  Individuals  rose  dramatically 
from  $425,919  In  1968  to  $1,607,846  last  year, 
corporate  contributions  from  $60,000  In  1966 
to  $500,000.  As  a  result,  the  orchestra's  en- 
dowment fund  Is  now  comfortably  at  a  level 
of  $7  million,  and  last  year's  deficit  was  a 
mere  $74,000,  lowest  since  the  pre-crlsls  year 
of  1963.  Last  week,  the  city's  music  lovers 
were  crammed  excitedly  into  Orchestra  Hall 
for  Solti's  concert  performance  of  Act  III  of 
Wagner's  Die  G6tterAammerv.ng. 

They  witnessed  a  true  musical  event. 
Tenor  Jess  Thomas  died  magnificently  as 
Siegfried,  and  the  audience  could  almost  feel 
the  flames  as  Soprano  Helga  Demesch  sub- 
mitted herself  to  Brtlnnhilde's  Immolation. 
It  was  a  remarkable  performance,  a  fitting 
finish  to  Solti's  successful  spring  stint  In 
Chicago.  If  Chlcagoans  needed  any  reminder. 


the  spirited  and  darkly  dramatic  rendition 
of  GOtterddmmerung  demonstrated  anew 
that  there  is  not  an  oi>era  house  orchestra 
anywhere  that  can  match  the  Chicago  under 
Solti. 

Solti's  love  for  the  orchestra,  and  Its  for 
blm,  iB  obvious.  "It's  a  marvelous  thing  to 
be  musically  happUy  married,"  he  says.  "I 
am  and  I  know.  I'm  a  romantic  type  of  musi- 
cian, and  this  la  a  romantic  orchestra.  That 
Is  our  secret:  at  a  time  when  everybody  is 
doing  exactly  the  opposite,  we  are  unafraid 
to  be  romantic." 

Romantic  for  Solti  means  a  predominance 
of  German  and  Austrian  music  (ranging  all 
the  way  from  Haydn  to  Wagner,  Mahler  and 
Strauss) ,  plus  an  orchestral  tone  that  Is  big 
and  red-blooded  but  not  as  luxuriant,  say, 
as  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Eugene 
Ormandy.  As  much  as  he  relishes  the 
Sequola-Uke  majesty  of  the  Chicago's  brass 
section,  and  Its  evergreen  forest  of  strings. 
Solti  Is  equally  partial  to  the  meadowed 
tranquillity  of  the  woodwinds.  The  delicate 
lyriclsin  he  conjures  up  between  oboe  and 
English  horn  In  the  pastoral  movement  of 
Berlioz's  Symphonie  Fantastique  would  be 
welcome  at  a  chamber  music  recital.  Yet  for 
all  his  romantic  predilections,  Solti  expertly 
manipulates  the  arcane  configuration^  of 
such  modems  as  Arnold  Schoenberg  and'^l- 
Uott  Carter. 

Solti  Is  an  orchestra  architect  much  In  the 
Toscanmi  mold.  He  Is  not  one  to  pause 
sentimentally  over  a  favorite  melody  or 
chord.  The  long  line  Is  everything.  Such 
basic  tools  as  rhythm  and  dynamic  shading 
are  used  to  sculpt  breathtaking  new  shapes. 
His  phrasing  Is  at  times  so  tight  that  It  often 
seems  the  music  U  moving  more  quickly  than 
It  actually  Is.  "The  things  that  Intrigue  me 
are  how  to  make  forms  clear,"  he  says,  "how 
to  hold  a  movement  together,  or  If  I  am 
conducting  opera,  how  to  build  an  act  or  a 
scene."  These  are  traits  that  produce  master- 
fully cohesive  performances  of  old  masters 
like  Wagner,  or  s'^ch  Angst-prone  post- 
romantics  as  Mahler  and  Bruckner.  It  was 
Mahler's  craggy  Fifth  Symphony  that  gave 
Solti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  the  first 
chance  to  demonstrate  their  extraordinary 
combined  talents  to  New  York  audiences.  So 
stunningly  powerful  was  their  1970  perform- 
ance In  Carnegie  Hall  that  the  Manhattan- 
Ites  yelled,  stomped  and  cheered  for  20  min- 
utes: It  might  have  gone  on  all  night  had 
not  Soltl  led  the  concertmaster  offstage  with 
one  grateful  but  resolute  wave. 

Such  ovations  have  become  familiar  to 
Soltl  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  In 
addition  to  conducting  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony for  twelve  weeks  this  season,  he  de- 
voted ten  weeks  to  the  Orchestra  de  Paris 
(he  also  serves  as  its  music  director).  A 
month  ago,  at  the  700-seat  Op^ra  Louis  XV 
at  the  Versailles  Palace,  he  led  an  exquisitely 
wrought  performance  of  Mozart's  Marriage 
of  Figaro  by  the  Paris  Op6ra  (he  serves  as 
that  company's  music  adviser).  In  London, 
which  he  calls  home  these  days.  Soltl  reg- 
ularly guest -conducts  the  London  Philhar- 
monic for  a  month  each  year. 

STARS  UKST 

In  virtually  every  musical  capital  of  the 
world,  the  sight  of  Soltl  conducting  Is  a 
familiar  one.  It  Is  quite  a  spectacle:  head 
down,  baton  held  high,  tails  flying,  he  seems 
to  spring  from  the  wlnga.  The  leap  to  the 
podium  Is  agile  and  sure;  the  bow  to  the 
audience  curt,  formal  and.  In  the  European 
tradition,  from  the  waist,  with  the  heels 
brought  together  in  something  Just  this  side 
of  a  click.  At  this  point,  a  Stokowskl  would 
spin  showily  and  attack  immediately.  Not 
Soltl.  He  turns  thoughtfully,  spreads  his  feet 
and  shoots  slltty  glances  around  to  make 
sure  all  Is  ready.  Then,  with  a  slashing, 
totally  vmezpected  paroxysm  Involving  every 
part  of  his  body,  he  gives  the  downbeat. 
Throughout  the  performance,  Solti's  body 
language  Is  dramatically  explicit.  The  violins 
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are  brought  In  with  huge  lefthanded  scoops 
to  the  floor.  The  trumpets  are  cued  by  the 
riveting  spear  of  an  arm  and  Index  finger.  A 
starburst  of  fingers  summons  the  crash  of 
the  cymbals.  Moments  of  lyrical  romance 
come  with  the  left  hand  cradled  near  the 
heart,  the  right  hand  beating  coronas  of  love 
high  above.  Passages  of  staccato  brilliance 
are  paced  by  cheeping  up  and  down  with 
both  arms.  A  furious  backhand  Indicates  a 
sforzando  attack;  a  hand  moving  slowly 
across  his  mouth  Implores  the  players  to 
give  him  a  soft  sound. 

His  gestures  may  at  times  seem  overlarge, 
but  they  are  no  mere  sideshow  to  titillate  the 
audience.  Soltl  Is  all  business  on  the  podi- 
um, his  energies  totally  focused  on  the  or- 
chestra. He  eschews  any  useless  movement. 
A  purring  passage  that  does  not  have  any 
tricky  entrances  usually  finds  Solti  barely 
conducting  at  all.  Says  Chicago  Oboeist  Ray 
Still,  "When  everything  la  going  fine,  he 
doesn't  interfere  with  the  orchestra  by  going 
into  a  lot  of  acrobatics  to  make  the  audience 
think  It's  his  struggling  which  is  producmg 
such  fine  music." 

Often,  though,  his  hours  on  the  podium  are 
indeed  a  struggle — In  unexpected  ways.  The 
years  of  conducting  with  arms  carried  high 
in  tension,  or  head  held  tilted  back  to  watch 
his  performers  on  operatic  nights,  have  pro- 
duced extensive  muscle  damage  to  Solti's 
shoulders  and  neck.  If  he  sometimes  does  a 
spectacular  180°  leap  from  the  "lollns  way  off 
on  the  left  to  the  double  basses  on  the  right, 
it  is  because  he  has  to.  "I  can  not  move  my 
head  more  than  a  few  Inches  to  the  left 
or  right  without  turning  by  body,"  he  says. 
There  are  other  problems  too.  Soltl  was 
flailing  away  so  furiously  during  a  recording 
session  of  Parsifal  last  year  that  he  stabbed 
himself  In  the  left  hand  with  his  baton  and 
had  to  be  rushed  to  a  hospital  to  have  the 
point  removed. 

On  the  podium,  Soltl  defies  a  current 
vogue:  he  regularly  conducts  from  a  score. 
That  any  number  of  young  and  not-so-young 
conductors  think  they  must  conduct  from 
memory,  he  blames  on  Toscanlnl:  "Why  did 
Toscanlnl  conduct  from  memory?  Because 
he  was  nearsighted.  Of  course,  he  had  that 
fabulous  memory,  but  that  wasn't  really  why 
he  never  used  a  score.  Today  we  have  an 
entire  generation  of  young  conductors  who 
think  they  must  conduct  from  memory — 
all  because  Toscanlnl  was  nearsighted.  It  Is 
total  lunacy." 

Such  commonsenslcal  candldness  has  en- 
deared Soltl  to  musicians;  that  endearment 
goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  his  suc- 
cess. Without  the  loyalty  and  respect  of  his 
musicians,  no  conductor  can  long  preside  over 
an  orchestra — much  less  produce  great  music. 
Musicians  are  notoriously  independent,  as 
the  ola  saw  about  the  French  fiutlst  demon- 
strates. Ordered  by  a  conductor  to  play  In  cer- 
tain style,  the  musician  said:  "Very  weU, 
I'll  play  It  his  way  at  rehearsal,  but  Just 
wait  till  the  concert.  After  all,  mon  ami.  It's 
my  flute."  With  Soltl.  It  Is  different.  Says 
Orchestre  de  Paris  Flutist  Michel  Deboot: 
"I  may  not  like  his  music  making,  but  I 
play  It  the  way  he  wants  because  I  can't 
resist  him."  Apart  from  his  candor,  orches- 
tras respond  to  Soltl  partly  because  of  his 
personal  combination  of  warmth  and  frost, 
partly  because  of  his  seemingly  endless  store 
of  energy  and  Intensity.  "With  Soltl  there's 
always  this  momentum  going,"  says  Jay 
Friedman,  principal  trombonist  of  the  Chi- 
cago. 

"The  architecture  of  a  piece  of  music  al- 
ways comes  across.  Even  in  very  slow  pas- 
sages you're  never  standing  still.  I  think  It's 
because  something  metaphysical  happens. 
The  music  he  makes  seems  to  transcend 
what  he  does  physically."  So  much  so.  notes 
one  Chicago  woodwind  player,  that  "during 
rehearsals  Soltl  gets  so  worked  up,  the  mo- 
tion is  so  violent,  that  his  navel  Is  almost 
always  exposed." 


If  Soltl  has  a  weakness  It  is  that  as  a 
colorlst  he  prefers  primary  hues  to  the  shades 
in  between.  The  delicate  pastels  of  French 
Impressionists  like  Debussy  and  Ravel  sim- 
ply seem  to  be  beyond  him.  Yet  one  can 
never  rule  out  any  possibility  with  Solti — 
even  his  becoming  a  master  of  the  tender 
brush  stroke.  The  Beethoven  represented  by 
his  new  recording  with  the  Chicago  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony  (London)  is  significantly 
deeper  and  technically  nearer  perfection  than 
the  Beethoven  he  recorded  more  than  ten 
years  ago  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
This  week  London  issues  his  Parsifal.  Serene, 
mystical,  glowingly  colored  and,  by  the  way, 
the  slowest  In  stereo,  it  is  a  pantheonlc  ac- 
complishment he  could  not  have  matched  a 
decade  ago. 

Soltl  today  has  a  depth,  a  broader  grasp 
and  surer  hand  than  ever.  Still  Intense  and 
energetic  by  any  standards,  he  nonetheless 
Is  mellower,  more  at  ease.  Blrgit  NUsson,  the 
supreme  Wagnerian  soprano,  notes:  "In  his 
early  days  he  was  so  energetic,  so  impulsive. 
He  built  one  climax  on  top  of  another.  You 
felt  like  you  were  going  to  explode.  Now  he 
knows  how  to  relax." 

No  two  musicians  ever  look  at  a  conductor 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  Where  FYiedman 
sees  the  metaphysical  and  Nllsson  a  mellower 
Soltl,  Flutist  Debost  sees  the  diabolical: 
"There  Is  something  of  the  wolf  or  the  Hun 
about  Soltl.  As  he  conducts,  his  eyes  turn 
Into  cracks,  his  ears  become  pomted,  and 
you  can  sort  of  Imagine  him  riding  a  horse 
bareback  across  the  steppes." 

That  sort  of  fancy  Is  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  Soltl  Is  a  native  of  Hungary,  the 
land  of  Magyars.  He  comes  from  a  family 
of  bakers  who  had  lived  In  the  smaU  Hun- 
garian village  of  Balatfinfok&Jar  since  the 
16th  century.  His  father  Mores  left  the  vil- 
lage In  search  of  opportunities  In  the  grain 
business  and  then  real  estate  ("both  with 
very  little  success,"  his  son  recalls);  he  set 
himself  up  In  Budapest,  where  Gyurl  (the 
diminutive  of  the  Hungarian  version  of 
George)  Soltl  was  bom  Oct.  21,  1912. 

At  the  age  of  five  or  six,  it  was  discovered 
that  Gyurl  had  absolute  pitch.  That 
prompted  his  teachers  to  send  word  home 
that  the  boy  ought  to  have  music  lessons. 
Mores  and  Momma  Theres  scraped  together 
enough  money  for  an  old  piano,  and  Gyurl 
went  at  it  with  his  typically  fierce  mtenslty. 
"I  was — and  am — a  very  determined  little 
fellow,"  says  Solti.  By  the  time  he  was  twelve, 
the  prodigy  was  giving  recitals.  At  13  he  en- 
rolled In  the  Franz  Liszt  Academy,  Hungary's 
leading  college  of  music,  where  he  studied 
with  Ernst  von  Dohn&nyl  and  B^la  Bart<3k. 
The  latter  would  eventually  become  one  of 
the  century's  leading  composers,  and  Soltl 
one  of  his  major  Interpreters. 

DIRTT  JOBS 

As  a  prodigy  of  the  piano,  says  Soltl,  "It 
was  absolutely  logical  that  I  should  become 
a  pianist."  Instead,  at  age  18  he  went  to  work 
at  the  Budapest  State  Opera  to  become  a  con- 
ductor. Why?  "I  can  only  say  that  deep  In 
your  heart.  If  you  are  a  sensitive  person,  you 
know  what  your  strength  Is.  And  I  knew 
mine  was  conducting." 

Deep  In  his  heart  was  where  the  conducting 
had  to  stay  for  some  time.  For  much  of  the 
next  decade,  he  worked  in  the  opera  house 
doing  "all  the  dirty  Jobs,"  coaching  singers, 
positioning  scenery,  accompanying  the  non- 
orchestral  stage  rehearsals.  Soltl  ,^Ois  first 
big  break  In  Budapest  on  March  Th  1938, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  conduct  Mozart's 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  The  first  act  went 
well.  Solti  recalls,  but  with  the  start  of  the 
second  act.  the  singers  started  making  mis- 
takes while  the  audience  grew  raucously 
restless.  To  his  relief  Solti  later  learned  that 
his  conducting  was  not  the  cause;  word  had 
reached  the  audience  that  Hitler  was  on  his 
way  Into  Vienna,  only  130  miles  away. 

A  Jew,  Solti  fied  to  Switzerland  in  1939  and 
lived  out  the  war  there,  boning  up  on  his 


piano,  winning  first  prize  in  the  Concours 
International  at  Geneva,  and  developing  a 
reputation  as  both  soloist  and  chamber- 
music  player.  In  1945,  then  33,  desperately 
In  search  of  an  opportunity  to  conduct,  Soltl 
got  word  that  Pianist  Edward  Kllenyl,  an 
American  who  had  studied  in  Budapest  back 
in  the  19208  (and  whom  Soltl  had  got  to 
know  then),  was  the  music-control  officer 
for  the  U.S.  occupation  forces  m  Bavaria. 
Soltl  shot  off  a  letter  to  Kllenyl  and  ended 
up  with  the  Job  of  music  director  of  the 
Munich  State  Opera.  Though  his  experience 
was  prsbctlcally  nonexistent  for  such  a  posi- 
tion, there  were  few  other  conductors  around 
who  could  pass  the  Allies'  denazification 
screening.  As  head  of  a  major  European  opera 
house,  Solti  had  exactly  one  work  in  his 
conducting  repertory— the  1938  Figaro.  No 
one  In  Munich  knew  that  except  Soltl  and, 
as  he  recalls  now,  "I  took  great  care  to  con- 
ceal my  rather  limited  repertory.  It  was  not 
for  several  years  that  Munich  began  to  dis- 
cover that  I  was  conducting  everything  for 
the  first  time."  . 

By  1948  Solti  was  guest-conducting  in  Italy 
and  Vienna.  Two  years  later  he  conducted  the 
London  Philharmonic,  and  in  1952  he  moved 
from  Munich  to  become  general  music  di- 
rector of  the  Frankfurt  Opera.  He  had  nine 
good  years  there  (44  new  productions),  but 
In  terms  of  his  International  career.  It  was 
records  that  brought  him  prominence.  His 
1957  recOTdlng  of  Wagner's  Die  Walkilre  with 
Kirsten  Flagstad,  Set  Svanholm  and  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic,  was  so  successful  that 
It  prompted  English  Decca  (London  Records 
In  the  U.S.)  to  engage  him  to  embark  upon 
the  complete  Ring  cycle,  a  prodigious  under- 
taking that  was  not  completed  until  1966. 

OUTRAGED 

Though  Soltl  first  visited  the  U.S.  In  1953 
to  conduct  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  It  was 
not  until  1960  that  he  was  offered  an  Ameri- 
can orchestra.  The  experience  was  a  disaster. 
Soltl  was  hired  by  the  Los  Angeles  PhUhar- 
monlc  as  chief  conductor,  only  to  learn  that 
a  young  conductor  from  India  named  Zubin 
Mehta  had  been  chosen  as  his  assistant — 
without  his  consent.  Soltl  quit.  Nothing 
against  Mehta,  says  Solti,  but  a  matter  of 
principle.  "If  I  had  given  in  on  this  one  point, 
It  would  never  have  been  the  same.  I  wasn't 
happy  then  at  all,  no,  not  a  bit.  But  today  I 
am  grateful.  Because  if  I'd  stayed  on  at  Los 
Angeles.  I  wouldn't  have  Chicago,  and  where 
would  I  be  then?" 

His  humiliation  was  considerably  soothed 
by  his  ascendancy  to  the  directorship  of 
England's  Royal  Opera  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1961.  Still  something  of  a  diamond  In  the 
rough,  the  GeneralmusikdirektoT  of  the 
Munich  and  Frankfurt  operas  had  trouble 
adjusting  to  the  British  predilection  for  re- 
questing rather  than  demanding.  Recalls 
John  Culshaw,  producer  of  the  Soltl  Ring 
cycle:  "With  such  a  bundle  of  energy  who 
drives  himself  so  hard,  you  either  give  him 
total  loyalty  or  you  can't  stand  him."  Among 
those  who  could  not  stand  him  at  first  were 
the  members  of  the  chorus,  outraged  that 
he  refused  to  meet  their  delegates  for  discus- 
sions of  working  conditions.  The  avidlences 
were  at  times  as  difficult.  They  would  treat 
Soltl  to  an  occasional  heckle  and  boo,  and 
one  night  during  Der  Rosenkavalier  a  cabbage 
plunked  down  on  the  stage  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: "Soltl  must  go." 

Soltl  did  not  go.  In  fact,  It  quickly  became 
clear  that  he  was  not  quite  the  ogre  his  Ger- 
manic brusqueness  suggested.  The  musicians 
soon  realized  his  remarkable  talents  and  total 
dedication.  They  fondly  began  collecting 
"Soltlisms"  that  result  from  his  frenzied 
blend  of  Hungarian,  German  and  English. 
Examples:  "Dls  Is  It  as  ve  vould  never  did 
it."  To  signify  that  the  chorus  was  a  bit 
muddy:  "Here  we  have  ze  svlmmlng."  Run- 
ning up  to  compliment  a  stand-in  singer  on 
his  performance,  he  cried :  "Congratulations, 
I  thought  it  would  be  twice  as  bad." 
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Under  Soltl,  Covent  Garden  had  Its  most 
dynamic  presence  since  the  days  of  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham  In  the  19308.  Aside  from 
Karajan  at  Vienna,  no  other  opera  hoxise  was 
headed  by  a  musician  of  Soltl's  caliber.  When 
he  took  over,  Soltl  proclaimed  that  "I  have 
only  one  desire:  to  make  Covent  Oarden  the 
best  opera  house  In  the  world."  By  the  time 
he  left  In  1971,  he  had  almost  succeeded,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  dispute  his  right  to  the 
knighthood  bestowed  by  the  Queen  a  year 
later,  shortly  after  he  had  become  a  British 
citizen. 

Throughout  his  tour  at  Covent  Oarden, 
Soltl  was  taking  on  polish — largely  due  to 
his  first  wife  Hedl  whom  he  had  met  dvirlng 
the  war  In  Switzerland.  Hedl  was  formal, 
proper,  acutely  aware  of  class  structure;  once 
they  were  situated  in  London,  she  began 
seeing  to  It  that  Solti  mingled  with  the 
right  titles.  Friends  recall  the  day  that  Soltl 
was  to  have  tea  In  a  lordly  London  home. 
Hedl  had  spent  all  day  rehearsing  him  on 
the  fine  points  of  an  English  tea.  Except,  that 
Is,  for  the  sugau:  tongs;  Soltl  squeezed  them 
too  lightly,  and  his  sugar  cube  popped  Into 
the  breast  pocket  of  Covent  Garden's  admin- 
istrator, the  late  Sir  David  Webster. 

Hedl  managed  him,  mothered  him — and 
watched  their  marriage  fall  apart.  "We  were 
still  young  when  we  married,  and  we  Just 
grew  In  different  ways,"  says  Solti  today. 
Whatever  the  reason,  Solti  was  soon  known 
as  the  possessor  of  a  wandering  eye.  All  the 
old  jokes  about  the  casting  oouch  were 
dragged  out.  There  was  gossip  that  he  gave 
his  paramours  a  white  fur  coat — and  that 
there  was  an  exorbitant  number  of  white- 
coated  women  around  London. 

His  eye  finally  settled  in  1964  when,  at 
52,  he  met  and  fell  In  love  with  Valerie  Pitts. 
27,  a  reporter  sent  to  Interview  him  for  BBC- 
TV.  They  lived  together  for  two  years  ("It 
was  a  violent  affair,"  understates  Soltl)  until 
Hedl  and  Valerie's  husband  James  Sargant, 
a  theater  executive,  obtained  divorces  In 
1966.  Soltl  and  Valerie  married  the  next  year. 
Hedl  now  Is  married  to  Patrick  O'Shea,  a 
landowner  in  Ireland. 

Hedl  had  begun  the  taming  of  the  Magyar 
and  Valerie  now  completed  the  process.  When 
he  was  in  one  of  his  Intense  moods,  relaxed, 
unassuming  Valerie  went  her  own  sweet 
way,  and  that,  surprisingly,  unwound  him. 
She  never  debunked  him  and,  more  impor- 
tant, never  inflated  him.  In  short,  says  Soltl's 
American  Manager  Ann  Colbert,  "Valerie 
took  him  of!  the  pedestal."  The  aura  of  happy 
domesticity  sits  well  on  Soltl  these  days. 
He  has  even  been  known  to  end  an  evening's 
rehearsal  early  to  go  home  and  tuck  his  first 
child.  Daughter  Gabrlelle.  now  3,  Into  bed. 

Though  spectacular  on  the  podium,  he  Is 
just  plain  Georg  In  real  life.  Where  Karajan 
tools  around  In  a  flashy  sports  car,  Soltl 
drives  a  Volvo  sedan.  Where  Bernstein 
emerges  from  a  concert  In  a  flowing  cape, 
Saltl  strolls  out  In  a  faded  turtleneck.  He 
prefers  mineral  water  to  wine,  and  his  daily 
drink  is  usually  a  Scotch  Just  after  the  con- 
cert and  before  his  late-night  supper;  he 
never  eats  before  conducting. 

Night  life  for  him  means  his  concert  or 
a  small  meal  and  geme  of  bridge  with  friends. 
He  abhors  the  violence  on  American  TV — 
but  Is  consumed  by  the  violence  of  English 
football.  When  in  London  he  can  regularly 
be  found  watching  soccer  on  the  BBC. 

He  also  watches  the  stock  market.  That 
is  not  surprising,  considering  his  wealth. 
Soltl's  combined  earnings  from  concerts  and 
recordings  now  probably  exceed  a  quarter- 
million  dollars  a  year.  Royalties  from  his 
disks,  spurred  by  the  popularity  of  his  Ring 
and  Mahler  cycles,  have  risen  drastically  In 
the  past  several  years;  he  Is  comforted  by 
the  knowledge  that  If  anything  happened  to 
him  ("Look,  I  am  60  after  all"),  future  roy- 
alties would  certainly  assure  his  young  family 
a  good  Income  for  at  least  the  next  15  years. 
Yet  signs  of  wealth  are  extremely  hard  to 


detect  In  his  life-style.  When  they  come,  ex- 
travagances are  usually  a  $50  clock  for 
Gabrlelle,  or  the  $1,000  phone  bill  be  racks 
up  each  month  when  on  tour,  partly  for 
business  but  partly  also  to  hear  his  daughter 
say  "Da  da." 

Soltl  talks  regularly  of  slowing  down.  He 
notes  that  Gabrlelle  will  be  five  In  1975  and 
ready  for  a  stable  home  and  school  life.  Also, 
he  and  Valerie  are  expecting  a  second  child 
this  month.  Like  fatherhood,  though,  Soltl's 
biggest  successes  have  come  late  In  life  and, 
while  mellower  now,  he  is  going  as  hard  today 
as  he  did  as  a  handyman  at  the  Budapest 
opera  40  years  ago.  This  week  he  brings  the 
Chicago  Into  New  York  for  two  sold-out  con- 
certs at  Carnegie  Hall,  then  on  to  Texas, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  California.  In  July 
he  will  be  back  In  the  pit  at  Covent  Garden 
conducting  Bizet's  Carmen.  He  will  stay  on 
In  London  to  record  Mozart's  Cosl  fan  tutte 
and  Puccini's  La  Bohime;  then  after  a 
month's  vacation  he  will  return  to  Chicago 
for  concerts,  and  begin  recording  more 
Beethoven  symphonies.  On  It  goes.  His  en- 
gagements already  run  into  1977.  Perhaps 
then  he  will  be  ready  to  slow  down,  but  no 
one  Is  betting  on  It.  After  all,  notes  a  friend. 
Toscanlnl  Is  one  of  Soltl's  heroes — and  he 
conducted  until  he  was  87. 


REFORM  OF  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress is  presently  engaged  in  an  historic 
effort  to  achieve  meaningful  reform  of 
congressional  budget  processes.  It  is  an 
effort  to  produce  a  rational  national 
budget  which  reflects  the  priorities  of 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  while  maintaining  the  proper 
balance  between  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  each  branch. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  I  have  been 
working  to  develop  legislation  to  imple- 
ment such  a  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess, building  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control.  We  have  had  excellent  biparti- 
san cooperation  on  this  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  hope  that  this  same 
spirit  will  continue  when  the  legislation 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Arthur  F.  Burns,  the  widely  respected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  recently  dis- 
cussed congressional  budget  reform  in  a 
commencement  address  before  the 
School  of  Government  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration of  the  George  Washington 
University. 

In  his  address.  Chairman  Burns  notes 
that  while  Members  of  Congress  can  vote 
for  or  against  cleaner  air,  better  schools, 
or  a  host  of  other  good  things  that  Gov- 
ernment can  help  to  provide,  they  have 
no  opportunity  to  vote  on  what  total  out- 
lays should  be,  or  whether  funds  for  a 
particular  purpose  are  needed  badly 
enough  to  raise  taxes  or  to  offset  reduc- 
tions in  other  areas.  Chairman  Burns 
states : 

Yet  choices  of  this  type  are  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  electorate  as  a  whole  than 
the  single  proposals  on  which  Congressional 
voting  takes  place. 

The  thrust  of  his  speech  is  that  budg- 
etary reform  has  become  essential  to 
the  restoration  of  lost  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment, indeed  even  to  the  resurgence 
of  our  democracy. 

Mr.    President,    I    commend    Arthur 


Burns  for  his  speech  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Refohm  of  the  Federal  Bttoget 
(Address  by  Arthur  P.  Bums) 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  prlvUege  of  ad- 
dressing this  graduating  class,  for — despite 
the  difference  in  our  ages — I  feel  that  we 
have  much  In  common.  Both  you  and  I  have 
spent  some  years  In  the  lively  atmosphere  of 
a  university.  Both  you  and  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  economics,  finance, 
and  administration.  Both  you  and  I,  as  resi- 
dents of  this  fascinating  city,  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  at  close  range  the 
understanding,  selflessness,  and  compassion 
that  government  officials  usually  bring  to 
their  dally  tasks;  but  we  have  also  had  the 
disquieting  experience  of  witnessing  some 
abuses  of  governmental  power. 

As  graduates  of  this  School  of  Govern- 
ment and  Business  Administration,  you  are 
embarking  on  your  careers  at  a  moment  in 
history  that  Is  fortunate  In  numerous  re- 
spects. Our  nation  Is  again  at  peace,  the 
economy  Is  again  prospering,  the  number  of 
good  Jobs  Is  expanding  rapidly,  Industrial 
strife  is  at  a  minimum,  and  clvU  order  Is 
returning  to  our  schools  and  cities.  By  every 
reasonable  criterion,  so  it  would  seem,  you 
can — and  should — look  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  the  future  of  our  country  and  its 
economy.  And  yet,  If  I  read  the  nation's 
mood  correctly,  a  spirit  of  unease  and  even 
frustration  Is  now  widespread. 

There  are  numerous  causes  of  the  concern 
and  scepticism  with  which  many  Americans, 
especially  young  men  and  women,  now  view 
the  contemporary  scene.  But  I  believe  that 
most  of  these  causes  can  be  captured  In  two 
broad  generalizations.  First,  the  American 
people  have  come  to  feel  that  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  opportunities  are 
Increasingly  beyond  their  control,  and  that 
they  are  In  large  part  being  shaped  for  them 
by  their  government.  Second,  more  and  more 
Americans  have  also  ccnie  to  feel  that  their 
government  lacks  either  the  knowledge  or 
the  competence  to  make  good  on  the  prom- 
ises that  It  holds  out  to  the  people. 

It  Is  this  simultaneous  dependence  on  gov- 
ernment and  diminishing  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  disquiet 
that  so  many  Americans  are  experlencmg. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  this  mood  wUl  pass 
quickly,  but  I  cannot  do  so.  Building  con- 
fidence In  social  and  political  Institutions  Is 
inevitably  a  long  process,  and  It  can  only  be 
accomplished  If  thoughtful  citizens  are  will- 
ing to  devote  their  minds  and  energy  to  the 
task. 

When  I  was  your  age,  the  problem  that 
particularly  concerned  university  students 
was  the  periodic  recurrence  of  economic  de- 
pressions that  wiped  out  business  profits, 
caused  vrtdespread  bankruptcy,  and  brought 
mass  unemployment  to  wage-earners.  This 
problem  no  longer  afflicts  our  society  on  any- 
thing like  Its  earlier  scale;  and  we  have  made 
even  more  marvelous  advances  In  conqjer- 
Ing  disease,  prolonging  human  life,  and  re- 
ducing the  drudgery  of  physical  labor.  We 
have  made  progress  In  these  fields  by  diligent 
application  of  thought  and  reason — that  is. 
by  Identifying  each  problem,  diagnosing  Its 
causes,  and  seeking  constructive  solutions. 
It  took  the  best  effort  of  many  thoughtful 
and  earnest  men  to  solve  the  problems  that 
stirred  social  and  political  unrest  In  the 
past.  And  It  will  UkewSSP  require  much 
thoughtful  and  earnest  effort  to  regain  the 
confidence  in  government  which  Is  so  es-sen- 
tlal  to  our  own  and  our  country's  future 

In  my  own  profession  of  economics  I  have 
seen  large  advances  In  knowledge  and  also 
substantial  Improvements  In  the  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  to  public  policy.  I 
can  assure  you  that  those  who  participated 
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In  these  developments  have  found  the  ex- 
perience richly  rewarding.  And  it  Is  precisely 
because  you  graduates  may  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Improvement  of  our  political 
processes  that  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
today  one  of  the  Issues  that  has  brought  us 
much  trouble  and  agony  in  recent  years — 
namely,  the  need  to  achieve  rational  control 
over  the  Federal  budget. 

Those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment share  a  common  problem  with  busi- 
ness executives:  no  private  enterprise  and 
no  government  can  do  everything  at  once. 
Both  must  choose  among  many  desirable  ob- 
jectives, and  the  degree  to  which  their  ef- 
forts prove  successful  depends  largely  on 
their  skUI  In  concentrating  available  re- 
sources on  those  objectives  that  matter 
most.  That  Is  the  very  purpose  of  budgets. 
The  fact  that  the  Federal  budget  has  in 
recent  years  gotten  out  of  control  should 
therefore  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of 
us.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  budgetary  reform 
has  become  essential  to  the  nsurgence  of 
oxir  democracy. 

Fortunately,  political  leaders  of  every  i>er- 
Buaslon  are  by  now  convinced  that  Congress 
must  change  its  procedures  If  It  Is  to  exercise 
effective  control  over  the  Government's 
domestic  and  International  policies.  The  old 
debate  between  free-spending  "liberals"  and 
tlght-flsted  "conservatives"  Is  dying  away. 
For  the  most  part,  liberals  as  well  as  con- 
servatives realize  that  the  level  of  Federal 
spending,  and  whether  It  Is  financed  by  taxes 
or  by  borrowing,  have  a  p>owerful  effect  on 
Jobs,  prices,  and  Interest  rates. 

In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  Congress 
declared  it  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Governme:it  to  "promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  pvu-chaslng 
power"  The  authors  of  this  legislation  were 
well  aware  that  a  stimulative  fiscal  policy 
can  be  useful  in  taking  up  slack  In  the 
economy,  and  that  a  restrictive  fiscal  policy 
can  help  to  cool  an  economy  that  Is  over- 
heating. Yet,  despite  the  prosperity  that  our 
nation  has  generally  experienced  since  the 
enactment  of  that  statute,  budget  deficits 
have  greatly  outnumbered  surpluses.  Expe- 
rience has  thus  demonstrated  that  failure 
to  atteni  properly  to  governmental  prior- 
ities leadt  to  excessive  fiscal  stimulus,  and 
that  this  11  turn  Is  more  apt  to  produce 
Inflation  than  Jobs. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Congress  is  now 
seeking  a  way  to  determine  an  overall  limit 
on  Federal  outlays  that  will  be  rationally 
related  both  to  expected  revenues  and  to 
economic  conditions.  This  Is  essential  not 
only  to  achieve  overall  stabilization  objec- 
tives, but  also  to  enable  Congress  to  play 
Its  expected  role  in  determining  national 
priorities.  Early  In  this  session  of  Congress, 
Senator  Mansfield  disclosed  that  all  of  the 
newly  elected  Senators  had  written  to  him 
and  to  Senator  Scott  urging  reform  of  the 
budgetary  process  because  "Congress  has  the 
obligation  to  set  priorities  .  .  .  and  present 
procedures  do  not  In  fact  achieve  that  aim." 
Their  unanimous  conclusion  was  that  the 
"first  step  toward  establishing  priorities  has 
to  be  setting  a  celling  on  appropriations  and 
expenditures;"  and  that  unless  this  Is  done 
at  an  early  stage  of  each  session,  the  Con- 
gress Is  "not  really  budgeting  at  all." 

The  budget  that  the  President  recom- 
mends to  Congress  at  tbe'  beginning  of 
each  session  Is  the  product  of  a  systematic 
process  aiming  to  establish  an  overall  limit 
on  outlays  and  to  determine  priorities  within 
that  limit.  This  process,  however,  has  no 
counterpart  In  the  Congress.  Instead,  Con- 
gressional decisions  that  determine  the  ulti- 
mate shape  of  the  budget  are  taken  by  act- 
ing separately — or  at  times  by  taking  no 
action — on  a  hundred  or  more  entirely  in- 
dependent measures.  It  Is  only  after  separate 
votes  have  been  taken  on  housing,  educa- 
tion, defense,  welfare,  and  whatnot  that  we 


can   put   the   pieces   together   and   discover 
what  kind  of  a  budget  has  emerged. 

Thus,  members  of  Congress  now  vote  for 
or  against  cleaner  air,  for  or  against  better 
schools,  and  for  or  against  a  host  of  other 
good  things  that  Government  can  help  to 
provide.  But  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
vote  on  what  total  outlays  should  be,  or 
whether  an  appropriation  for  a  particular 
purpose  is  needed  badly  enough  to  raise 
taxes  or  to  make  offsetting  reductions  in 
other  appropriations.  Yet  choices  of  this 
type  are  far  more  important  to  tbe  electorate 
as  a  whole  than  the  single  proposals  on 
which  Congressional  voting  takes  place. 

This  fragmented  consideration  of  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  budget  is  largely 
responsible  for  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  deficits.  Since  1960,  we  have 
had  a  deficit  In  every  year  except  1969. 
Some  of  these  deficits  have  occurred  because 
of  efforts  to  use  the  Federal  budget  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  a  lagging  economy,  but 
for  the  most  part  we  have  allowed  deficits 
to  happen  without  plan  or  pvirpose. 

Both  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branches  of  the  Government  have  from 
time  to  time  recognized  the  need  for  reform. 
In  1946,  for  example.  Congress  included  pro- 
visions for  better  budget  control  in  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  but  the  experi- 
ment was  abandoned  after  a  brief  trial.  Ex- 
penditure ceilings  enacted  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  again  proved  Ineffective  since 
they  could  be  readily  adjusted  to  accom- 
modate Increases  In  spending.  These  rubbery 
ceilings  did,  however,  help  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  more  meaningful  reform.  When 
the  President  called  for  a  rigid  limit  of  $250 
billion  on  outlays  for  fiscal  1973,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  accepted  the  expen- 
diture ceiling.  But  they  were  luiable  to 
agree  on  a  method  for  reducing  the  pre- 
viously enacted  spending  authority  so  that 
the  $250  billion  limit  could  In  fact  be 
realized. 

Actions  subsequently  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  hold  outlays  for  fiscal  1973  to  $250 
billion  have  been  criti.-izel  on  the  ground 
that  Impounding  of  'unds  enables  the  Ad- 
ministration to  suVjstltute  Its  priorities  for 
those  established  by  the  Congress.  Concern 
over  possible  usurpation  of  Congressional 
prerogatives  Is  entirely  understandable. 
Ho-.vever,  this  controversj-  should  not  divert 
our  attention  from  the  broad  political  con- 
sensus that  has  already  emerged  on  the  need 
to  limit  outlays.  If  the  Congress  does  the 
Job  itself,  there  will  be  no  occasion  in  the 
future  for  the  Administration  to  cut  bllUons 
out  of  authorized  outlays  In  order  to  achieve 
the  overall  level  of  spending  that  Congress 
agrees  Is  appropriate. 

Although  last  year's  efforts  to  Impose  a 
legislative  budfet  celling  provei  disappoint- 
ing, they  did  prompt  the  Congress  to  ponder 
closely  the  n^ed  for  budgetary  reform  end 
to  create  a  Jo'.nt  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control. 

This  Committee  has  made  excellent  use  of 
the  brief  time  it  has  been  in  existence.  In  a 
recently  released  report,  it  recommends  spe- 
cific and  practical  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress could  control  the  level  of  Federal  out- 
lays, the  priorities  among  programs,  and  the 
size  of  any  deficit  or  surplus.  Bills  to  carry 
out  these  recommendations  have  now  been 
introduced  in  both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate, 
with  support  from  all  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  as  well  as  others  in  the  Congress. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  prospects  for 
meaningful  budget  reform  are  now  very  good, 
perhaps  better  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  I  find 
the  Joint  Study  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions most  encouraging,  but  I  also  think  that 
they  need  to  be  supplemented  with  system- 
atic and  frequent  review  of  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  programs.  a- 

Traditionally,  officials  In  charge  of  an  es- 


tablished program  have  not  been  required  to 
make  a  case  for  their  entire  appropriation 
request  each  year.  Instead,  they  have  had  to 
Justify  only  the  increase  they  seek  above 
last  yefir'B  level.  Substantial  savings  could 
undoubtedly  be  realized  by  zero-base  budget- 
ing, that  is,  by  treating  each  appropriation 
request  as  If  It  were  for  a  new  program.  Such 
budgeting  will  be  difficult  to  achieve,  not 
only  because  of  opposition  from  those  who 
fear  that  it  would  mean  loss  of  benefits  they 
now  enjoy,  but  also  because  it  would  add 
heavily  to  the  burdens  of  budget-making.  It 
may  be,  therefore,  that  Congress  will  rely 
Initially  on  procedures  that  ensiue  reap- 
praisal of  each  program  only  every  two  or 
three  years.  But  whatever  form  it  takes,  a 
method  must  be  found  for  screening  out  pro- 
grams whose  costs  clesirly  exceed  their  ben- 
efits, while  assuring  a  satisfactory  level  of 
performance  for  programs  that  contribute 
significantly  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  day  is  past — if  indeed,  it  ever  really 
existed — when  only  the  weU-to-do  need  con- 
cern themselves  with  economy  In  govern- 
ment. Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  those 
who  benefited  from  the  status  quo  could 
block  social  reform  by  inveighing  against 
governmental  spending.  But  today  Big  Gov- 
ernment is  no  longer  a  slogan  for  appealing 
to  some  and  frightening  others.  For  better 
or  worse,  It  has  become  part  of  our  lives.  And 
those  who  would  use  government  as  an  in- 
strument of  reform  have  perhaps  a  larger 
stake  In  eliminating  wasteful  programs  than 
those  who  resist  change. 

We  have  passed  the  point  where  new  pro- 
grams can  be  added  to  old  ones  and  paid  for 
by  heavier  borrowing.  With  the  economy  ex- 
panding vigorously,  with  Inflation  persisting 
stubbornly,  with  our  balance  of  payments  In 
serious  trouble,  with  two  devaluations  of  the 
dollar  just  behind  us,  we  clearly  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  large  budget  deficits.  It  is 
sobering  to  reflect  that  In  spite  of  the  Pres- 
ident's determined  efforts  to  hold  doxt-n  Fed- 
eral spending,  the  budget  he  originally  pre- 
sented for  this  fiscal  year  called  for  outlays 
that  exceeded  esilniaiel  receipts  by  about 
$25  billion. 

In  prlnclp:e,  taxes  can  always  be  raised  to 
pay  for  more  p\ibllc  services,  but  the  resist- 
ance to  heavier  taxation  has  become  enor- 
mous. If  we  count  outlays  by  all  govern- 
ments. State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal, 
we  find  an  increasingly  large  fraction  of  the 
wealth  our  citizens  produce  being  devoted 
to  the  support  of  government. 

In  1929,  total  government  spending  came 
to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  dollar  value  of 
our  national  output.  Since  then  the  figure 
has  risen  to  20  per  cent  in  1940,  30  per  cent 
In  1965.  and  35  per  cent  in  1972. 1  believe  that 
most  citizens  feel  that  one-third  of  our  na- 
tional output  is  quite  enough  for  the  tax 
collector,  particularly  since  the  expansion  in 
government  outlays  has  not  produced  the 
kind  of  beiieflts  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. 

The  key  to  rebuilding  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment Is  Improved  performance  by  govern- 
ment, and  budgetary  reform  can  move  us 
powerfully  toward  this  goal.  Ratioi;al  control 
of  the  budget  by  the  Congress  should  im- 
prove our  economic  stabilization  policies.  It 
should  facilitate  Judicious  choice  among  gov- 
ernmental activities.  It  should  improve 
evaluation  of  governmental  performance.  It 
should  help  us  avo'd  abuses  of  power — 
whether  they  arise  in  the  world  of  business, 
or  labor,  or  government  Itself.  And  It  should 
restore  to  the  Congress  some  of  the  prestige 
that  it  has  lost  as  a  result  of  many  years 
of  neglect. 

I  trust  that  the  members  of  this  graduat- 
ing class  will  Join  other  citizens  throughout 
the  country  to  see  to  it  tbat  budgetary  re- 
form is  carried  out  with  the  promptness  and 
on  the  scale  that  this  nation's  interests  re- 
quire. Let  us  always  remember  that  budgets 
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are  >%  means  tor  promoting  national  objec- 
tives. For  tboee  of  you  who  enter  public 
service,  better  budgeting  can  oSer  more 
meaningful  and  rewarding  careers.  For  all 
Americans,  It  can  mean  a  rejuveixatlon  of 
spirit  as  government  becomes  more  respon- 
sive to  our  Eisplratlons  and  more  effective  in 
fulfilling    them. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OP  LEGISLATION 
ON  THE  SELECTION  OP  ARCHI- 
TECTS AND  ENGINEERS  BY  FED- 
ERAL AGENCIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
14,  1972,  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  12807, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  se- 
lection of  architects  and  engineers  by 
Federal  agencies,  of  which  I  was  principal 
RepubUcan  sponsor  in  the  Senate.  A  cen- 
tral objective  of  mine  during  our  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  was  that  all  archi- 
tects and  engineers  have  a  chance  to  be 
considered  for  Government  contracts  by 
requiring  in  the  bill  that  Government 
agencies  advertise  all  of  their  needs  for 
architect /engineer  services.  This  require- 
ment was  in  fact  included  in  the  bill,  and 
shortly  after  it  was  signed  into  law,  I  re- 
quested the  Comptroller  General  to 
monitor  the  implementation  of  the  pub- 
lic advertising  requirement  of  the  bill  by 
the  Federal  agencies.  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  subsequent  diligent  cooperation 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  staff,  and 
representatives  of  the  GAO  and  the  mi- 
nority staff  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  have  consulted  on  agen- 
cy progress  several  times.  I  expect  a  final 
report  from  the  Comptroller  General 
within  several  weetcs. 

In  general,  I  am  able  to  report  that  the 
implementation  of  the  public  advertising 
provision  of  the  Act  has  been  to  date 
satisfactory  with  some  problems  which  I 
hope  will  shortly  be  corrected.  The  Com- 
merce Department  staff  has  indicated  a 
willingness  to  improve  the  format  and  in- 
cluslveness  of  Commerce  Business  Dally, 
a  major  source  of  information  about 
Government  procurements  for  businesses 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  have  di- 
rect evidence  that  the  act  has  already 
been  useful  to  architects  in  a  letter  of 
April  6  from  Patricia  Moore,  of  the  firm 
of  Arthur  Cotton  Moore  and  Associates, 
a  well-known  Washington  architectural 
firm.  Mrs.  Moore  writes  that: 

As  a  subscriber  to  Commerce  Business 
Dally  for  many  years,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
^peed  with  which  the  law  was  put  In  prac- 
tice, and  the  Immediate  visibility  that  a 
change  in  operation  had  taken  place. 

ThLs  report  is  encouraging  because  it 
was  Mrs.  Moore  who  initially  called  to  my 
attention  the  fact  that  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  the  Government's  re- 
quirements for  A'E  services  were  ever 
publicly  advertised.  My  active  coopera- 
tion in  enacting  H.R.  12807  was  indeed 
conditioned  on  the  requirement  for  pub- 
lic advertising*  that  is  now  contained  in 
section  902  of  the  act,  and  I  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  ensure  that  it  is  fully  implemented. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter referred  to  above  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 


ABTHUR  Cotton  Moore  Associates, 

y     April  6. 1973. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy,     ^ 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  would  like  to 
not  only  compliment  you,  but  thank  you,  for 
the  bin  and  amendment  requiring  publica- 
tion of  Federal  Government  architectural 
projects.  As  a  subscriber  to  Commerce  Bxisl- 
ness  Dally  for  many  years.  I  was  Impressed 
by  the  sp>eed  with  which  the  law  was  put  In 
practice,  and  the  immediate  vlsibiUty  that 
a  change  in  operation  had  taken  place. 

Your  efforts  and  interest  mean  very  much 
to  architectural  firms  across  the  country  who 
now  will  at  least  have  a  chance  for  Govern- 
ment worlt. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patricia  Moore. 


MEAT  CEILING 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29  of  this  year  the  President  made 
a  decision  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  certain 
meat  prices.  His  decision  was  a  difficult 
one  because  of  his  opposition  to  price 
controls. 

I  have  written  the  President  today  ask- 
ing him  to  remove  the  present  ceiling  on 
meat  prices. 

At  a  time  when  this  coim try's  farmers 
and  ranchers  were  just  beginning  to 
reach  the  income  they  realized  20  years 
ago,  it  is  unfair  for  them  to  be  forced  to 
absorb  the  increasing  costs  of  feed  and 
production.  American  farmers  have  pro- 
duced more  high  quality  food  at  a  lower 
cost  with  less  manpower  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history. 

Americans  today  are  eating  more  meat 
than  ever  before.  We  are  eating  almost 
twice  as  much  beef  per  person  as  20  years 
ago — from  approximately  62  pounds  per 
capita  per  year  in  the  early  1950's  to  ap- 
proximately 117  pounds  per  capita  in 
1972. 

According  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Earl  Butz,  the  chief  reasons  for  doubling 
our  demand  for  beef  are: 

First.  The  rising  affluence  of  the 
American  consumer.  This  is  by  far  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  increased  beef 
consumption. 

Real  disposable  income  per  person  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1973  Is  estimated  to 
be  6.8  percent  higher  than  the  first  quar- 
ter in  1972,  and  4.7  percent  higher  than 
all  of  1972. 

Second.  Substantial  Increases  In  the 
food  stamp  program.  Food  stamp  ex- 
penditures have  leaped  from  $250  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969  to  $1.9  billion 
during  fiscal  year  1972 — a  660  percent 
increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
full  text  of  that  speech  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Al.'io  there  is  an  up- 
surge in  world\vlde  demand  for  food  as 
people  around  the  world  are  becoming 
more  affluent.  We  are  eating  more  pre- 
pared, convenience  food  and  we  are  eat- 
ing more  meals  away  from  home. 

All  these  factors  contribute  to  higher 
food  prices  in  general  and  higher  meat 
prices  in  particular. 

The  American  farmer  has  responded  to 
the  country's  rising  demand  for  higher 
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quality  beef.  In  1972  about  65  percent 
of  the  beef  produced  was  prime  and 
choice — this  is  nearly  four  times  more 
than  was  produced  In  1952. 

The  American  farmer  has  always  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
American  consiuner. 

The  present  ceiling,  if  continued,  could 
change  all  this. 

Since  the  imposition»,of  the  celling 
price,  livestock  feed  cosrhas  shot  up  at 
an  unprecedented  rate  which  has  sharp- 
ly eroded  the  profitability  of  livestock 
production. 

Examples  are  the  cost  of  hog  produc- 
tion which  has  Increased  24  percent,  cat- 
tle feeding  4  percent,  and  broilers  22  per- 
cent. 

Since  the  price  celling  was  announced, 
commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  and  hogs 
has  been  15  percent  and  13  percent  re- 
spectively imder  year  earlier  levels. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  are  beginning  to 
liquidate  breeding  herds. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  placed  on  feed  In  seven 
major  feeding  States  was  down  20  per- 
cent from  last  year  at  the  same  time. 
Overseas  marketing  of  domestic  cattle 
becomes  more  and  more  attractive  to  the 
producer.  As  an  example,  in  Tokyo,  the 
price  of  certain  cuts  of  beef  Is  more  than 
$11  per  pound. 

This  tends  to  Increase  rather  than  de- 
crease our  existing  shortage. 

The  ceiling  the  President  saw  fit  to  im- 
plement last  March  has  now  become 
counter-productive  and  is  working  to 
the  detriment  of  both  the  American  food 
producers  and  American  consumer. 
Exhibit  1 

anatomy    or  THE   BEET  PRICE   SITUATION 

We've  been  fighting  a  rather  extended 
public  and  private  battle  these  last  few 
months  over  food  prices,  meat  prices  spe- 
cifically, and  beef  prices  In  particular.  The 
charges  and  the  counter-charges  In  the  con- 
troversy sometimes  have  been  as  thick  as 
victory  claims  before  a  primary  election.  I've 
made  It  quite  clear  where  I  stand  on  the 
matter. 

When  cattle  prices  In  Omaha  reached  the 
level  of  20  years  earlier,  I  said— It's  about 
time!  and  I  meant  It.  After  all,  during  the 
same  period,  farm  production  costs  doubled 
and  hourly  wages  of  the  Nation's  labor  force 
more   than   doubled. 

When  the  Piice  Commission  wanted  to  in- 
vestigate beef  prices,  I  said — go  ahead!  And 
I  meant  It.  I  know  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  nothing  to  hide.  And,  as  the  facts  have 
been  examined,  the  beef  producer  has  grown 
In  stature  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  the 
public  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the 
farmer's  contribution  to  the  economy,  his 
magnificent  performance  In  feeding  the 
nation,  and  his  burdensome  problems. 

Most  Important  of  all.  the  Increased  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  soundness  of  the 
beef  producer's  p>osltion  prevented  controls 
from  being  placed  on  meat  prices.  I'm  proud 
to  have  been  In  this  fight.  Shortly  after  the 
Academy  Awards  were  presented,  the  News- 
paper Farm  Editors  of  America  presented 
me  with  a  symbolic  "Wounded  Steer  Award" 
for  my  efforts  to  fight  off  beef  price  con- 
trols. And  that  trophy  sits  proudly  behind 
my  desk. 

No  fierce  competitor  can  afford  to  stand — 
or  sit — on  his  laurels,  however.  After  a  cou- 
ple of  month's  decline  In  meat  prices,  there 
was  a  aUght  upward  movement  again  in 
late  May.  The  Price  Commission  and  the 
cheap-food  advocates  are  growing  restless 
again,  so  I'm  now  back  on  my  horse  again, 
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riding  the  same  traU — firing  the  same  facts — 
seeking  public  understanding  of  beef  prices 
and  l>eef  production.  Tonight,  at  this  great 
livestock  gathering,  in  this  great  cattle  state, 
I  want  to  set  forth  some  bard  facts  and  a 
very  straightforward  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sons why  beef  prices  have  Improved  and 
what  we  can  expect  In  beef  prices  down 
the  road. 

To  begin  with,  let's  take  a  look  at  beef 
prices.  Beef  prices  are  demand -dominated 
prices.  In  the  short  run,  you  just  can't  get 
any  more  beef — the  supply  Is  Invariable  be- 
caiise  beef  Is  so  perishable.  Price,  then,  at 
the  moment  Is  basically  determined  by  con- 
sumer demand.  If  demand  surges  upward, 
beef  prices  will  climb.  If  demand  falls  off, 
beef  prices  will  dn^. 

This  Is  In  contrast  with  something  Uke 
refrigerators  which  are  supply-dominated. 
Refrigerators  are  made  at  a  factory  and  fac- 
tory prices  reflect  adl  the  costs  of  production 
along  the  way  as  weU  as  a  profit  for  the 
manufacturer.  Refrigerators  won't  spoU. 
They  can  be  stored  or  moved  from  San  Diego 
to  Sacramento.  If  demand  Is  off,  the  refrig- 
erators are  held.  If  demand  is  up,  more  re- 
frigerators can  be  brought  from  the  ware- 
hotises  or  can  be  built  quickly.  Another  fact : 
Refrigerator  prices  climb  each  year,  usually 
with  a  new  model,  but  they  seldom  faU. 
These  are  hard  consumer  costs — they  are 
firm — they  keep  moving  up.  Meat  prices  are 
soft  consumer  costs;  they  fluctuate;  they 
move  up  and  down. 

So,  the  beef  price  situation  Is  affected  by 
this  fundamental  principle — bee/  is  a  de- 
mand-dominated market. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  increased  their 
beef  production  by  a  magnificent  2'/2  times 
In  the  last  twenty  years — from  8.8  billion 
pounds  In  51  to  21.9  billion  pounds  In  1971. 
Now  that's  a  tremendous  Increase.  Normally, 
an  Increase  of  2 1/2  times  In  beef  production — 
while  the  population  Increased  by  only  about 
one-third — would  tend  to  depress  beef  prices. 
But  It  has  not. 

Beef  prices  have  not  been  depressed  be- 
cause this  Increase  in  production  has  been 
in  response  to  a  remarkable  Increase  in  beef 
demand.  In  fact,  in  the  iMt  20  years,  annual 
Iseef  consumption  per  person  In  this  covintry 
has  doubled — from  56  pounds  per  person  20 
years  ago  to  115  pounds  per  person  today. 

Several  factors  are  responsible  for  doubling 
our  demand  for  t)eef  : 

The  rising  affluence  of  the  American  Con- 
sumer— Rising  real  wages  have  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  buying  habits.  People  want  beef — 
and,  as  they  have  enjoyed  more  and  more 
real  wages,  they  have  been  buying  more  and 
more  beef — and  better  quality  beef,  too.  This 
is  by  far  the  greatest  single  factor  In  In- 
creased beef  consumption. 

Substantial  increases  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program — Pood  Stamp  expenditures  have 
leaped  from  $250  million  In  fiscal  year  1969 
to  $1.9  billion  during  fiscal  year  1973 — a 
SeOTc  Increase.  In  April  of  1972.  11.5  mUlion 
people  were  participating  In  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program.  One  of  the  first  Items  purchased 
with  added  dollars  in  the  food  budget  by 
consumers  eligible  for  Pood  Stamps  Is  meat, 
preferably  beef. 

Widespread  boosts  in  welfare  payments — 
Programs  at  all  levels  of  government  have 
vastly  increased  welfare  payments  to  those 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  ladder.  The 
tendency  to  transform  added  Income  into  an 
Improved  diet  Is  greater  at  lower  Income 
levels.  So,  a  substantial  portion  of  each  wel- 
fare dollar  goes  for  good  food.  In  a  prepon- 
derance of  cases — that  means  an  Increase  in 
meat  purchases,  beef  wherever  possible. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be.  Not  only  are  we 
dedicated  to  eliminating  hunger,  we  also 
want  people  to  enjoy  the  great  productive 
affluence  of  this  nation. 

Since  beef  Is  a  demand-controlled  market, 
it  Is  only  reasonable  that  the  constantly  In- 
onaslng  affluence  of  the  American  consumer. 


abrupt  Increases  In  Pood  Stamp  use  In  the 
last  three  years,  and  rising  welfare  benefits 
would  have  a  marked  upward  effect  on  beef 
prices.  This  is  precisely  what  has  happ>ened. 
The  supply  of  beef  could  not  change 
quickly.  The  only  way  supply  could  really 
have  Increased  measurably  In  the  short  run 
would  have  been  to  slaughter  cows  and 
heifers.  And  when  that  happens  the  piper 
really  has  to  be  paid  18  months  later.  In- 
stead, prices  have  increased — giving  signals 
through  the  market  to  the  beef  producer  that 
Increased  supplies  are  needed.  In  a  'nut-shell, 
beef  prices  have  risen  because  of  increased 
consumer  demand,  and  this  is  a  market  sig- 
nal to  induce  increased  beef  production. 

To  better  understand  the  beef  supply  situa- 
tion, let's  look  at  how  farmers  have  Increased 
beef  production  by  2'/2  times  In  the  last  20 
years,  and  meat  Imports  as  well: 

Increased  Beef  Cow  Numbers — The  size  of 
our  beef  cow  herd  has  expanded  over  the  past 
20  years.  The  number  of  beef  covra  was  about 
20  million  In  1952.  Cow  numbers  now  total 
nearly  39  million.  That  has  been  a  gradual 
Increase — but  It's  been  a  key  factor  In  In- 
creasing beef  supplies. 

Switches  from  Dairy  to  Beef  Production — 
In  the  last  20  years,  the  number  of  milk  cows 
has  dropped  from  21  million  to  Just  over  14 
mUUon.  Some  cows  once  kept  for  dairy  pur- 
poses— and  entire  herds  In  many  cases — have 
been  replaced  by  beef  animals. 

Increased  Beef  Feeding — This  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  factor  In  Increasing  our  beef 
production.  Evidence  is  clear — 20  years  ago 
only  '3  of  our  beef  was  Choice  grade;  now 
60'^c  Is  Choice  grade.  Whereas  about  V3  of 
our  beef  was  fed  beef  In  the  mld-40's,  and  less 
than  half  was  fed  beef  20  years  ago,  more 
than  three-quarters  of  it  is  fed  beef  today. 

We've  got  to  where  we  feed  almost  any- 
thing that  can  hold  a  mouthful  of  feed.  We 
used  to  knock  some  dairy  bull  calves  In  the 
head — now  we  feed  them.  We  used  to  slaugh- 
ter the  meatier  dairy  calves  for  veal  at  160 
pounds — now  we  feed  many  of  them  to  1,000 
pounds.  Veal  production  has  dropped  drasti- 
cally— from  nearly  one  billion  pounds  In 
1951  to  Just  over  a  half  billion  pounds  in 
1971. 

Increased  Beef  Imports — Beef  and  veal  Im- 
ports have  Increased  even  faster  than  our 
beef  production — they  are  3.7  times  larger 
than  20  years  ago.  However,  beef  Imports 
amount  to  only  a  small  percentage  of  orr 
total  VS.  beef  consumption — less  than  5"^:  . 

Now,  the  real  question  Is,  given  our  sources 
of  Increasing  beef  supply,  how  do  things  look 
down  the  road?  First  of  aU,  to  get  the  full 
picture,  we  need  to  look  at  projected  con- 
sumption trends. 

Annual  beef  consumption  per  person  will 
soon  reach  120  pounds,  and  the  projection 
for  1980  Is  130  pounds  per  person.  This, 
coupled  with  the  projected  population  In- 
crease, win  demand  a  one -fourth  Increase 
In  beef  tonnage  In  Just  the  next  eight  years. 

No  matter  how  we  slice  It,  that  Increased 
beef  tonnage  Is  going  to  be  hard  to  come  by. 
To  see  why,  let's  look  closely  at  the  potential 
In  the  various  sources  of  Increased  beef 
supply: 

We  don't  have  a  place  for  very  many  more 
cows — We  can't  add  too  many  to  the  range 
where  grass  is  already  short  and  where  the 
water  supply  Is  limited.  In  the  Corn  Belt, 
on  level  land  where  com  is  king  and  soy- 
beans are  queen,  beef  cows  can't  really  com- 
pete; the  economic  facts  are  that  Corn 
Belt  farmers  can  make  more  profit  per  acre 
raising  corn  and  soybeans  than  beef  calves. 
Some  Increase  In  cow  numbers  Is  possible  in 
the  fringe  area  of  the  Corn  Belt — at  the 
margin  we  say.  These  are  usually  rough  areas 
where  some  years  a  farmer  can  make  more 
money  with  corn  and  beans,  and  other  years 
beef  cattle  would  be  more  profitable.  He  will 
go  with  the  one  that  looks  like  the  best  bet — 
so  there  Is  marginal  potential  for  Increasing 


cow  numbers  on  the  fringe  of  the  Corn  Belt. 
The  South  Is  the  primary  area  where  cow 
numbers  are  likely  to  Increase, 

We  have  made  most  of  the  shift  from  dairy 
to  beef — Most  of  the  marginal  dairy  cows 
have  been  culled  and  most  of  the  marginal 
dairy  herds  have  already  given  way  to  beef 
herds.  This  transformation  Is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

We  have  closed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
feeding  gap — The  prospects  for  Increasing 
beef  production  through  feeding  really  boll 
down  to  Increases  In  efficiency.  Probably  we 
cannot  achieve  the  Increases  In  efficiency 
through  feeding  which  we  have  In  the  last 
twenty  years — though  It  Is  possible  to  make 
further  Improvements, 

Meat  import  supplies  just  aren't  there — 
Even  without  meat  Import  quotas.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  Import  more  beef  and  nearly 
Impossible  to  get  the  more  costly  high  qual- 
ity beef  the  American  consumer  prefers. 
Worldwide  meat  demand  has  escalated  In 
relation  to  supply.  The  European  Commu- 
nity has  become  an  extremely  competitive 
market  for  the  major  beef  exporters — Argen- 
tina, Atistralla,  and  New  Zealand.  United 
Kingdom  beef  markets  are  taking  Irish  beef 
which  might  have  come  to  us.  Internal  beef 
demand  in  Canada  will  reduce  potential 
Canadian  shipments  to  the  XJB.  And  New 
Zealand's  beef  supply  is  down.  And  around 
the  world,  because  of  attractive  prices,  cattle 
producers  are  holding  back  cows  and  heifers 
for  herd  buUdlng  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  slaughtered.  It  Is  simply  a  fact  that  a 
cow  produces  Just  one  calf  a  year,  and  in 
times  like  these  modern  livestock  Industries 
save  females  for  breeding. 

So,  the  prospects  down  the  road  are  for 
beef  prices  to  be  strong  as  long  as  beef  de- 
mand is  strong.  In  the  long  run.  Increased 
beef  production  will  occur  at  the  margins: 
1)  m  those  fringe  areas  of  the  Com  Belt 
and  elsewhere  as  beef  production  is  weighed 
against  other  attractive  alternatives;  2)  in 
shifts  from  dairy  to  beef  production,  which 
from  now  on  will  be  limited;  3)  at  the  feed- 
ing margin  where  maximum  efficient  feed- 
ing periods  and  maximum  feeding  efficiency 
have  been  early  reached;  and  4)  In  the  In- 
temational  market  as  the  growing  worldwide 
demand  for  beef  makes  other  markets  an  in- 
creasingly better  outlet  for  beef  export  na- 
tions. 

No  matter  which  mtu-gln  Is  approached, 
there  must  be  ample  Inducement  If  beef 
production  Is  going  to  be  Increased  That 
inducement  must  come  In  the  form  of  beef 
prices — prices  substantial  enough  to  Induce 
the  Corn  Belt  farmer  to  raise  cows  and  calves 
Instead  of  com  and  soybeans,  prices  substan- 
tial enough  to  make  beef  production  more 
profitable  than  dairying,  prices  substantial 
enough  to  make  longer  feeding  pay.  prices 
substantial  enough  to  outbid  beef  buyers  In 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  chief  source  of  Increased  beef  produc- 
tion will  be  In  this  country,  with  the  people 
who  are  now  in  the  beef  business.  But  It 
must  be  clearly  tmderstood  that  Increased 
beef  production  will  not  be  automatic.  There 
must  be  profit  In  It.  If  we  are  going  to  get 
more  beef  production — It's  got  to  be  profit- 
able enough  to  pull  the  resources  involved — 
financing,  land,  labor,  equipment,  and  man- 
agement— away  from  other  alternatives, 

I'm  really  saying  that  the  facts  of  the 
matter  don't  indicate  markedly  cbeapyer  meat 
prices  down  the  road.  But  the  way  to  In- 
crease meat  supplies  Is  to  have  strong  prices. 
That  will  Induce  gradually  Increased  beef 
production. 

But  beef  prices  are  not  high !  Every  Ameri- 
can needs  to  understand  that  fact.  What  has 
happened  with  meat  prices  happens  all  the 
time  with  other  goods  we  buy.  We  demand 
better  quality  In  a  product — greater  safety, 
more  convenience,  freedom  from  poUutlon. 
These  Items  cost  more,  and  when  they  are 
built  In,  we  pay  for  them.  This  Is  true  with 
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services,  too.  We  expect  It.  We  know  that  If 
we're  willing  to  pay  more,  we'll  get  more. 

Well.  It's  time  that  every  citizen  faced  the 
same  cold  facts  In  agriculture — In  the  iooA 
Industry,  especially  with  meat.  It  we  want 
more  meat— and  we  seem  to — then  we've  got 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  It  If  we  expect  the 
farmer  to  produce  it.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

Looking  still  further  down  the  road,  If  we 
want  to  assure  a  stUl  larger  supply  of  good 
meat  for  the  lncre««ed  numbers  of  our  csbU- 
dren  and  grandchildren  who  are  growing  up, 
the  best  way  to  achieve  that  will  be  to  put  a 
little  profit  on  the  range  and  In  the  feed  lot. 
In  this  respect,  the  beef  Industry  is  Just  like 
every  other  sector  of  our  great  American 
economy. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  A  document  which  is 
most  pertinent  to  this  issue  Is  "What's 
Happened  to  Food  Prices?"  published  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  this  docu- 
ment to  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  2.  t 

Exhibit   2 

What's  Happened  to  Food  Prices? 

(U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   Oflace  of 

Communication.   April    1973) 

In  view  of  the  present  Interest  In  food 
prices,  I  think  that  you  will  find  this  ma- 
terial particularly  helpful  In  assessing  the 
situation. — EARi  L.  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

HOW    MUCH    H.WE    FOOD    PRICES    GONE    17P? 

The  retail  price  of  food  In  February  1973 
averaged  7.3  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  The  rise  In  prices  Is  expected  to  ease 
off  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

In  1972.  the  prices  of  all  food  lncrea.sed  4.3 
percent.  This  Includes  food  purchased  for  use 
In  the  home  and  the  total  cost  of  meals  eaten 
out. 

The  avera^  person  sper.t  8.2  cents  more 
per  day  for  ifc^ood  in  1972.  compared  with 
1971.  Of  thawrincrease.  slightly  more  than 
half  (4.6  cen^  was  spent  for  meat. 

The  average  retail  price  of  Choice  beef — 
the  "Cadillac"  of  food — Increased  9^2  cents 
per  pound  In  1972  over  1971.  Since  people  eat 
an  average  of  3 ''3  ounces  of  Choice  beef  per 
day,  the  1972  Increase  in  Choice  beef  cost  the 
average  shopper  about  2  cents  more  per  day. 
Since  some  of  this  Increased  cost  went  for 
higher  marketing  costs,  the  average  shopper 
paid  farmers  1.3  cents  per  day  more  for 
Choice  beef  in  1972  than  in  1971. 

WHY  HAVE  FOOD  PRICES  CONE  UP? 

There  Is  an  extremely  strong  demand  for 
food.  More  people  are  working  and  bringing 
home  a  paycheck.  Wages  have  gone  up.  The 
economy  Is  booming.  Real  disposable  Income 
per  person  In  the  first  quarter  of  1973  Is 
estimated  to  be  6.8  percent  higher  than  the 
first  quarter  of  1972,  and  4.7  percent  higher 
than  all  of  1972. 

We  are  eating  more  meat  than  ever  before 
and  we  are  bidding  up  the  price.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  eating  almost  twice  as  much 
beef  per  person  as  20  years  ago.  We  are  bid- 
ding strongly  for  beef  In  our  purchases  at 
stores  and  In  meals  eaten  out.  yet  we  are 
Inclined  to  think  of  beef  prices  as  the  yard- 
stick for  all  food  costs. 

Beef  prices  are  up  even  though  supplies 
were  up  2  percent  for  January  through  mid- 
March  1973  compared  with  1972.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  the  rise  in  beef  prices  Is  that 
pork  supplies  are  4  percent  smaller  than  last 
year,  putting  greater  pressure  on  the  beef 
supplies.  Pork  production  Is  down  as  a  result 
of  low  hog  prices  In  late  1970  and  1971,  caus- 
ing farmers  to  cut  back  their  production. 

Our  Pood  Stamp  and  Fcxxl  Distribution 
programs  are  now  helping  15  million  lower- 
Income  people — more  than  twice  as  many  as 
three  years  ago — so  that  they,  too,  are  eating 
better  and   are  adding  to  the  demand  for 


food.  Government  expenditures  on  these  food 
programs  Increased  about  13  percent  In  1972 
and  are  now  three  times  higher  than  three 
years  ago.  In  1972,  government  expenditures 
on  food  programs  amounted  to  $3.6  billion. 

There  is  an  upsurge  In  world-wide  demand 
for  food  as  people  around  the  world  are  be- 
coming more  aflSuent.  The  volume  of  food 
eaten  per  person  will  bit  a  new  high  In  the 
United  States  In  1973 — up  7  percent  from  10 
years  ago. 

We  are  eating  more  prepared,  convenience 
foods  with  more  of  the  kitchen  work  already 
completed  and  buUt  Into  the  food.  This  saves 
work  m  the  home,  but  costs  money.  The  cost 
of  this  bullt-ln  service  has  gone  up  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  food  Ingredients  In  the 
prepared,  convenience  foods. 

We  are  eating  more  meals  out  of  the  home 
where  the  cost  of  personal  food  feervlce  has 
risen  much  more  rapidly  than  the  price  of 
the  food.  In  1972  expenditures  on  meals  eaten 
away  from  home  rose  almost  8  percent,  twice 
the  rate  of  Increase  In  the  price  of  those 
meals. 

WHAT  ARE  WE  DOING  ABOtTT  FOOD  PRICES? 

Price  ceilings  at  processor,  wholesaler,  and 
retail  levels  have  been  placed  on  beef,  veal, 
pork,  and  lamb.  Wage  mcreases  In  the  food 
Industry  must  be  cleared  with  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council.  Economic  controls  have  been 
retained  on  the  mark-up  of  processed  foods. 
These  controls  have  helped  hold  the  Increase 
In  prices  of  food  at  home,  excluding  red 
meat,  to  a  2.3  percent  Increase  between  Au- 
gust 1971  and  December  1972.  This  was  a 
smaller  Increase  than  for  non-food  consumer 
Items;  red  meat  prices,  however.  Increased 
1 1 .4  percent  In  this  period. 

All  quotas  have  been  removed  on  meat 
Imports.  We  can  bid  freely  for  the  world's 
meat  supplies,  and  we  are  the  world's  largest 
beef  Importers,  taking  nearly  one-third  of 
the  world's  beef  exports.  However,  beef  prices 
are  higher  most  everywhere  else  and  foreign 
citizens  are  bidding  against  us.  Still  we  have 
Increased  meat  Imports  by  38  percent  In  the 
last  five  years. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
leased government-owned  stocks  of  feed 
grain  for  livestock  and  poultry  feed  to  be 
converted  Into  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  Soon 
the  government  will  have  released  all.  or 
almost  all,  of  the  feed  grain  that  it  accumu- 
lated during  periods  of  low  prices  In  the 
past. 

Farm  programs  have  been  changed  so  that 
farmers  will  plant  subitantlally  larger  acre- 
ages of  wheat,  feed  grs,lns,  and  soybeans  In 
1973.  These  crops  will  be  converted  Into 
larger  supplies  of  flour,  meat,  milk  and  eggs. 

Export  subsidies  on  agricultural  products 
have  been  discontinued.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  tacklhig  the  bottleneck  In 
rail  transportation.  Import  quotas  have  been 
raised  on  non-fat  dry  milk. 

FARMERS  ARE  RESPONDING  TO  THE  STIMULATION 
OP  HIGHER  PRICES  AND  CHANGES  IN  FARM 
PROGRAMS 

On  March  1.  8  percent  more  lieef  cattle 
were  on  feed  In  the  major  feeding  states 
than  a  year  earlier.  On  Jan.  1.  6  percent  more 
beef  cows  and  7  percent  more  beef  heifers 
were  In  breeding  herds.  This  means  larger 
supplies  of  beef  ahead.  . 

Farmers  plan  to  raise  more  pigs  In  tra^ 
first  half  of  this  year,  so  pork  supplies  will 
be  4  to  6  percent  higher  In  the  second  half 
of  1973  compared  with  the  last  half  of  1972. 

Broiler  supplies  In  1973  wUl  be  about  the 
same  as  In  1972;  but  turkey  supplies  will  run 
about  4  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

WHAT  YOn  BUY  WITH  YOUR  FOOD  MONEY 

Here  Is  what  a  typical  household  bought 
at  the  grocery  store  with  $10  spent  for  farm- 
produced  foods  In  1972 : 

Meat.  $3.22;  Dairy.  $1.75;  Bakery  and  cereal 
goods.  $1.47;  Processed  fruits  and  vegetables, 
.98;  Fresh  vegetables,  .67;  Fresh  fruits,  .45; 
Poultry,  .39;  Fats  and  oUs,  .34;  Eggs,  .29;  and 
Miscellaneous  foods.  44. 


DESPITE  SHORT-TERM  SWINGS  UP  OR  DOWN,  THE 
LONGER-RUN  CHANGE  IN  THE  RETAIL  PRICE  OF 
FOOD  IS  MUCH  MORE  MODERATE 

Any  given  month  can  provide  a  dramatic 
but  misleading  shift  in  food  prices  which 
will  moderate  over  the  span  of  a  year.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  multiply  a  one-month  change 
In  food  prices  by  12  to  suggest  an  anticipated 
annual  rate  of  change. 

Retail  food  price  changes  during  the  last  6 
years  proved  to  be  far  less  dramatic  than 
if  changes  In  a  single  month  had  been  mul- 
tiplied by  12  to  project  a  possible  change  for 
the  year; 

CHANGE  IN  RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES 
|ln  percent) 


Year 

Actual 
annual 
change 

Largest 

monthly 
increase 
times  12 

Largest 

monthly 

decline 

times  12 

1968 

1969      

+3.6 
+5.1 

+5.5 
+3.0 
+4.3 

+9.3 
+  17.3 

+6.3 
+  12.1 
+  19.0 

-3.4 
-3  3 

1970 

1971 

1972 

-6.2 
-9.0 
-1.0 

FOOD    PRICES    HAVE    GONE    UP    MUCH    LESS    THAN 
SUCH    THINGS    AS    HEALTH    CARE    AND    SHELTER 

Prices  for  all  consumer  Items  rose  by  58  per- 
cent between  1952  and  1972;  retail  food  went 
up  47  percent;  housing  prices  climbed  by  64 
percent. 

The  price  of  medical  care  Increased  123  per- 
cent during  the  same  20-year  period,  while 
transportation  climbed  55  percent. 

THE    PRICE    OF    FOOD    HAS    RISEN    MUCH 
LESS    THAN    WAGES 

Average  wages  Increased  so  that  they  are 
nearly  2'/2  times  higher  than  20  years  ago. 
The  price  of  food  eaten  at  home  Increased  less 
than  40  percent;  the  price  of  food  at  home 
and  away  Increased  a  total  of  47  percent. 

In  the  past  5  years,  the  price  of  food  at 
the  retail  store  has  gone  up  22  percent.  Wages 
are  up  by  more  than  a  third  In  the  past  5 
years. 

CHANGE  IN  FOOD  PRICES  AND  WAGES 
[In  percent) 


Focd  at 

Food 

away 

All 

Hourly 

home 

from 

home 

food 

wages 

l%2-72.... 

34 

54 

37 

64 

1967-72.... 

22 

31 

24 

36 

1952-72 

38 

90 

47 

140 

WHAT    IF   FOOD    PRICES    HAD   GONE    UP    AS    MUCH 
AS    WAGES? 

Average  hourly  wages  In  Industry  Increased 
from  $1.62  per  hoxir  In  1952  to  $3.65  In  1972. 
If  food  prices  had  gone  up  at  the  same  pace 
(2.4  times  their  1952  level)  your  food  bill 
would  be  much  higher.  Here  are  a  few  com- 
parisons: 

I F  FOOD  PRICES  HAD  GONE  UP  AS  MUCH  AS  WAGES 
(In  centsi 


1973 
1952        1972    Febru- 
annual    annual         ary    Today's 
average  average  average        food 
price       price       price     prices' 


White  bread,  1  lb 16 

Milk,  quart  at  store 23 

Round  steak,  1  lb HI 

Eggs.  1  doz 67 

Tomatoes,  1  lb 27 

Frying  chicken,  1  lb 61 

Hamburger,  1  lb 63 

Canned  peas,  1  lb 21 

Potatoes,  1  lb 8 


>  If  the  food  prices  had  tone  up  as  much  as  wages  in  the  past 
years (1952-72). 


25 

25 

38 

30 

31 

5!) 

148 

168 

267 

52 

69 

161 

47 

52 

65 

41 

46 

146 

74 

84 

151 

26 

26 

50 

9 

11 

19 
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Twenty  years  ago,  the  typical  household 
spent  $985  a  year  for  farm  produced  foods  at 
the  supermarket.  In  1972  thU  "market  bas- 
ket" of  food  cost  $1,311— or  one-third  more. 
If  food  prices  had  risen  as  much  as  Industrial 
wages,  farm-grown  food  would  cost  the  typ- 
ical household  $2,365  today— an  extra  $1,054 
per  year  per  household 


WHAT  IF  WAGES  HAD  CONK  UP  A  LHTLE  AS  FOOD? 

If  wages  had  gone  up  no  faster  than  food 
prices  In  the  last  20  years,  the  average  indus- 
trial worker  would  be  earning  $2.23  an  hour, 
not  $3.65.  This  would  amount  to  a  39  percent 
cut  in  1972  wages. 

CHANGE  IN  HOURLY  EARNINGS  AND  FOOD  PRICES 
|ln  percent] 


INDUSTRIAL    WAGES     HAVE    CONSISTENTLY     OUT- 
PACED THE  RISE  IN  FOOD  PRICES 

Through  the  years,  wages  for  major  groups 
of  Industrial  workers  have  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  the  price  of  food. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  Increase  in 
industrial  wages  compared  with  the  Increase 
In  food  prices: 


Railroad        Transportation        Contract  Rubber 

workers  equipment        construction      Auto  workers         workers 

workers  workers 


Food  and 

kindred 

workers 


Prices  for 
all  food 


Prices  for 
food  at  home 


1952-57. 
1957-62. 
1962-67. 
1967  72. 
1952-72. 


23 
20 
19 
52 
169 


23 
22 
18 
38 
143 


27 
22 
24 
47 
185 


20 
22 
19 
44 
149 


DESPITE     THE     RISE     IN     PRICES,     FOOD     TAKES     A 
SMALLER    SHARE    OF    THE    AVERAGE    INCOME 

We  spent  an  average  of  $596  per  person  on 
food  In  1972,  1.71  times  the  amount  twenty 
years  earlier.  But  our  after-tax  Incomes  are 
2,31  times  greater. 

Thus,  the  food  bill,  which  took  23  percent 
of  the  average  after-tax  disposable  income 
In  1952.  took  15.7  percent  of  the  after-tax 
disposable  Income  In  1972  and  Is  expected  to 
take  an  even  smaller  part  of  after-tax  Income 
in  1973. 

PER  CAPITA  INCOME  AND  SPENDING  FOR  FOOD 


Bef ore- 

Alter- 

Food  as 

tax 

tax 

percent 

Food  as 

income 

income 

Spent  lor 

olbefore- 

percent  of 

per 

per 

food  per 

tax 

after-tax 

person 

pToOn 

person 

income 

income 

191)2.- 

Jl,736 

$1,518 

$348 

20.0 

23.0 

1957.. 

2,050 

1.801 

373 

13.2 

20.7 

1962 

2,373 

2.061 

338 

15.8 

19.3 

1%7.. 

3  167 

2.749 

473 

14.9 

17.2 

1970  . 

3,  iZ'i 

3.366 

557 

14.2 

16.6 

1971   . 

4,160 

3.595 

566 

13.6 

15.8 

1972.. 

4,482 

3,807 

5% 

13.3 

15.7 

AFTER    PAYING     FOR    OUR    FOOD    WE     HAVE     MORE 
MONEY    TO    SPEND    ON    OTHER    THINGS 

Since  the  portion  of  our  total  Income  spe;n 
for  food  today  Is  smaller  than  It  was  20  years 
ago,  t:iere  Is"  an  extra  $2,041  per  person  to 
spend  today  on  all  other  goods  and  services 
we  wa.it. 

THE   MOMEY  LEFT  OVER   PER   PERSON   AFTER  FOOD  AND 
TAXES 


1952       1972 


Percent 
change 


Total  income  before  direct  Federal, 

State.and  local  taxes 1,73-,  4,432  158 

Direct  Federal, State,  3iid  local  taxes.  218  675  2l0 

Disposable  income  (after  tax)...  ...  1.518  3  807  151 

Costoftood 348  596  71 

Discretionary  income  (after  food  and 

taxes) 1.170  3,211  174 


The  cost  of  food  rose  71  percent  In  the  20 
year  period,  while  food  prices  rosa  only  47 
percent,  a  dl.Terence  which  works  out  to  $84 
per  person.  Part  of  the  diflference  is  the 
result  of  Increased  consumption  and  the  rest 
Is  largely  the  result  of  the  shift  to  more  ex- 
pensive foods  such  as  higher  priced  cuts  of 
meat  and  more  convenience  products. 

THE   FOOD   WE  EAT  AT   HOME  TAKES  AN    EVEN 
SMALLER    PART    OF    OUR    INCOME 

15.7  percent  of  the  average  after-tax  pay 
went  for  food  at  home  and  away  from  home 
In  1972.  but  only  12.3  percent  of  after-tax 
Income  was  spent  to  buy  food  at  the  super- 
market for  home  use. 

Farmers  receive   only  4.9   percent   of   the 


J 


average  person's  after-tax  mcome  to  produce 
that  person's  food  supply. 

THE    LARGER    THE     INCOME,    THE     SMALLER     THE 
SHARE  TAKEN    BY    FOOD 

One  study  shows  that  families  vrtth  annual 
Incomes  of  $15,(XX)  and  over  spend  about  12 
percent  of  their  after-tax  Incomes  for  food. 

Families  with  Incomes  below  $3,000  may 
spend  more  than  50  percent  of  their  after -tax 
liicomes  on  their  food  needs;  however  they 
can  get  food  assistance. 

ALTHOUGH  WE  SPEND  LESS  OF  OUR  INCOMES  FOR 
FOOD,  WE  ARE  SPENDING  MORE  FOR  SUCH 
THINGS  AS  HOUSING.  FURNITURE.  MEDICAL 
SERVICES,    AND   DURABLE    GOODS 

Out  of  every  $100  of  after-tax  Income,  the 
average  person  spends: 


1952 


Percent 
1972     change 


Medical  c^re $4.00  $5.90 

Other  ser .-ices 8.00  10.80 

Automobiles,    transportation,    gas 

andoil... - 10.60  12.50 

Housing,  furniture,  household  oper- 
ations          21.80  24.90 

Another 6.70  7.00 

Other  nondurable  goods  9.10  8.50 

Personal  sivings 7.60  6.90 

Clothing,  shoes 9,20  7.80 

Allfood - 23.00  _15.^0_ 

Total  100.00  100.00 


48 
35 

18 

14 

4 

-7 

-9 

-15 

-32 


THE    AMOUNT    OF     MONEY     WE    SPEND     ON     FOOD 
INCLUDES  THE  COST  OF  EATING  OUT 

In  1952,  the  nation  spent  $11.6  billion  on 
eating  out  at  restaurants,  lunch  counters, 
and  at  other  away-from-home  eating  places. 
That  Is  an  average  of  $74  per  perso;i 

By  1972  we  were  spending  nearly  $27  bil- 
lion on  food  away  from  home.  An  average 
of  $128  per  i>erson,  a  73  percent  increase. 


|ln  billions] 

Spe.nt  for 

Total  spent      food  away 

for  food    from  hoge 

Spent  for 

food  at 

home 

1952 

1962 

1972 

$54.7            $11.6 

74.4              U.  1 

124.6              26.8 

$43.1 
60.3 
97.8 

The  total  aniovint  spent"  for  food  away 
from  home  Increased  131  percent  between 
1952  and  1972:  money  spent  for  food  at  home 
increased  127  percent. 

WE   ARE   EATING   MORE   BEEF   AND   WE   ARE  EATING 
MORE   OP  THE   BEST   QUALITY 

The  firmer  Is  working  hard  to  give  us 
what  we  want.  Between  1952  and  1972  he  In- 
creased hl.T  production  of  all  beof  3.3  times. 

In  1972  about  65  percent  of  the  beef  he 
produced  wa3  Prime  and  Choice,  the  two  top 


23  28  1  -1 

16  21  6  4 

12  It  11  10 

31  36  24  22 

111  150  47  38 

t 

grades.    Ha    produced    nearly   4   times   more 
Prime  and  Choice  beef  than  he  did  In  1952. 

WE  AREN'T  THE  ONLY  ONES  WHO  LIKE  BEEF 

People  over  much  of  the  world  are  eating 
more  beef,  and  most  are  paying  higher  prices 
for  It;  higher  than  In  the  United  States.  Not 
only  are  beef  prices  In  other  countries  higher 
than  here,  but  they  have  gone  up  faster  In 
most  other  countries. 

Beef  prices  in  other  countries 

Retail  meat  prices  In  selected  cities  In  mid- 
March,  m  dollar  equivalent. 

City,  cut  of  beef,  and  price  per  pound 

Washington,  D.C.,  Sirloin  steak,  $1.69. 

London,  England,  Sirloin  steak,  $1.88. 

Bonn.  Germany,  Roast  Beef,  $2.08. 

Paris,  France,  Top  round.  $2.57. 

Rome.  Italy,  Sirloin  steak,  $2.79. 

Tokyo.  Japan,  Beef  loin,  $11.90. 

Because  of  differences  In  cuts  and  quality, 
prices  are  not  strictly  comparable. 

WHEN  YOU  SPEND  A  DOLLAR  FOR  FARM- 
PRODUCED  FOOD,  HOW  MUCH  OF  IT  DO  FARM- 
ERS GET? 

In  1972  farmers  received  an  average  of  40 
cents  of  the  dollar  you  spend  for  farm- 
produced  foods  at  the  store.  Farmers  get  less 
for  some  products,  more  for  others.  Here  Is 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  dollar  you  spent 
for  some  representative  foods  at  the  retail 
food  store  In  1972: 

Farmer's  share  of  retail  dollar  spent  for  food 
(In  cents] 

C.inned  corn 11 

White   bread 15 

Frozen    peas 16 

Canned  peaches 19 

Potatoes   27 

Lettuce  34 

All    food *0 

Dried    beans 43 

Frying  chicken 49 

MUk  m  stores 51 

Eggs 57 

Choice  beef 64 

THE  PRICE  THAT  YOU  PAY  FOR  FOOD  HAS  IN- 
CHEASED  F.\'5TEa  TH\N   THE  FARMERS  SHARE 

The  retail  cos*  of  a  "marlrpt  basket"  of 
food— Indicative  of  what  the  typical  house- 
hold spends  at  t^c  store  for  its  yer.r's  sup- 
ply of  U.S.  farm-produced  foods— was  Jl.l^ll 
In' 1972.  The  same  smrunt  of  food  cost  $985 
in  1952 — an  Increase  In  20  years  of  33  per- 
cent. 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  money  spent  for 
this  t\T3lcal  "market  basket"  of  farm-pro- 
duced foods  rose  from  $463  In  1952  to  $521  In 
1972.  nn  Increase  In  20  years  of  13  perce-.t. 

The  processing  and  marketing  spread  be- 
tween the  farm  cost  and  the  retail  cost  of 
the  "market  basket"  was  $522  In  1952.  This 
went  up  to  $790  in  1972.  an  Increase  In  20 
years  of  51  percent 
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MARKET  BASKET  OF  U.S.  FARM-PRODUCED  FOODS 

Dollars 

Percent 

1952 

1972 

1952-f2 

Retail  cost.  

$985 

522 
463 

$1. 311 
790 
521 

33 

Farm-to- retail  sprwd.. 
Firm  share           

51 
13 

_» 

rxucruATiNC   farm    prices 

The  prices  that  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products  fluctuate  widely.  When  his  prices 
go  up— they  usually  come  down  later.  The 
prices  of  most  everything  else  tend  to  stay 
up. 

Farm  prices  fluctuate  widely,  due  to  forces 
largely  beyond  the  Individual  farmer's  con- 
trol. Weather,  yields,  pests,  total  plantings, 
feed  supplies,  foreign  trade — all  can  have  a 
rather  sudden  and  substantial  Impact  on 
farmers'  prices.  Often  these  changes  bring 
farm  prices  down  as  suddenly  as  they  go  up. 
Since  1952.  average  farm  prices  have  de- 
clined or  remained  unchanged  In  10  of  the 
20  years.  Overall,  farm  prices  have  Increased 
a  total  of  12  percent  in  those  20  years. 

Unlike  farm  prices,  the  prices  for  Indus- 
trial commodities  usually  stay  up,  once  they 
go  up.  Between  1952  and  1972  wholesale  prices 
for  industrial  commodities  increased  in  16 
of  the  20  years — for  a  total  increase  of  40  per- 
cent. Therefore,  wholesale  Industrial  prices 
increased  3.3  times  more  than  farm  prices  be- 
tween 1952  and  1972. 

The  overall  cost  of  services  are  even  mote 
Inclined  to  go  up  and  stay  up.  In  the  last 
20  years  service  costs  have  Increased  every 
year.  The  total  increase  between  1952  and 
1972  Is  107  percent. 


Number  ot 

1952-72 

i^umber  ot  years  prices 

increase 

years  prices     unchanged 

in  prices 

increased  or  decreased 

(percent) 

1952  72: 

Farm  prices 

Industrial  prices. 
Service  charges.. 


10 
16 
20 


10 
4 

0 


12 
40 

107 


FAHM    PRICKS    OFTEN    CHANGE    SHASPLT    FROM 
ONE    TEAR    TO    ANOTHER 

Broiler  prices  advanced  7  percent  In  1969 — 
then  retreated  11  percent  In  1970. 

The  farm  price  of  eggs  went  up  18  percent 
In  1969 — but  by  1971,  they  had  dropped  17 
percent. 

Average  farm  corn  prices  Increased  16  per- 
cent In  1970 — then  fell  19  percent  In  1971. 

Average  farm  hog  prices  rose  20  percent  In 
1969.  increased  another  2  percent  In  1970 — 
then  dropped  21  percent  in  1971. 

SHORT-TEBM    CHANGES    IN    FARM    PRICES    EVEN 
MORE    DRAMATIC 

In  1972,  for  example,  farmers'  cattle  prices 
dropped  from  $38.62  per  hundredweight  on 
July  11  to  $34.00  on  August  23 — a  20  percent 
drop  In  6  weeks. 

In  1972  the  farm  prices  of  eggs  dropped 
even  faster,  going  from  41  cents  a  dozen  on 
September  19,  1972  to  31.50  cents  on  October 
11,  1972 — a  23  percent  drop  In  juat  one 
month. 

Broiler  prices  slid  from  31.57  cents  a  pound 
on  July  10,  1972  to  27.00  cents  on  August  4, 
1972 — a  fall  of  14  percent. 

Produce  Items  also  have  sharp  ups  and 
downs.  For  Instance,  the  farm  price  of  Iceberg 
lettuce  dropped  from  $5.00  a  carton  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1973  to  $2.50  a  carton  on  January 
18 — a  60  percent  drop  In  Just  one  week. 

OVER  THE  LONO  RT7N   OECUNSS   LARCELT   OFFSET 

THE  GAINS  IN  FARM  PRICES SOMETIMES  THET 

CANCZI.  THXM  OUT  ALTOGETHER 

The  man  who  produces  the  Choice  grade  of 
beef  that  Americans  en}oy  saw  the  price  he 
receives  for  his  beef  cattle  rise  only  9  percent 
In  the  20  years  between  1952  and  1972. 


Farm  prices  for  frying  chicken  dropped 
one  half  during  those  20  years — ^from  about 
29  cents  per  pound  In  1952  down  to  14  cents 

by  the  end  of  1972. 

The  farm  price  for  eggs  fell  almost  as  much, 
drc^plng  from  about  42  cents  per  dozen  In 
1962  to  29  cents  In  1972— «  SI  percent  de- 
cline. 

CHANCES  IN  FARM  PRICES  SHOW  UP  IN  THE 
STTPERMAaKET,  BITT  NOT  SO  SUDDENLY,  NOR 
ALWAYS  IN  THE  SAME  DIRBCTION 

In  1953  average  farm  prices  dropped  12 
percent  for  the  year,  while  your  food  prices 
declined  only  1.5  percent. 


In  1957  farm  prices  dropped  4.8  percent 
while  food  prices  climbed  3.3  percent. 
Farm  prices  dropped  4.8  percent  in  1967 

though  your  food  prices  Increased  1  per- 
cent. 

And  in  1971,  while  farm  prices  were  up  1.8 
percent  your  food  prices  Increased  3.0  per- 
cent. 

The  price  of  a  food  such  as  bread — where 
the  cost  of  processing  is  much  higher  than 
the  cost  of  the  farm  products  In  the  loaf- 
tends  to  rise  more  steadily,  much  as  non- 
food products. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  RETAIL  STORE  PRICES  FOR  SELECTED  FOODS 
[In  cents) 


1952       1957       1962       1967       1970       1971         197? 


White  bread,  1  lb Jf.O  18.8 

Hamburger,  1  lb 63.3  42.0 

Milk,  >^  gal «2-l  <<-5 

Eggs,  1  doz.,  large 67.3  57.1 

Apples,  1  lb.......     3.4  6.8 

Frozen  orange  )uice,  6  oi '<'■''  *"• ' 


20.4 
52.1 
47.4 
53.5 
16.8 
20.5 


22.2 
54.6 
51.6 
49.2 
20.5 
18.3 


24.3 
66.2 
57.4 
61.2 
21.8 
22.5 


25.0  24.7 

68.1  74.4 
58.9  59.8 
52.8  52.4 
23.4  24.6 
23.4  25.0 


FARMERS  ARE  ONLY  NOW  RECOVERING  FROM 
TEARS  OF  LOW  FARM  PRICES,  THOUGH  EX- 
PENSES  HAVE  BEEN   CLIMBING  STEADILY 

Farm  prices  in  1972  were  up  26  percent  over 
1967,  but  were  only  12  percent  higher  than 
in  1952.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  farm  prices 
either  declined  or  remained  static  in  10  of 
the  last  20  years. 

While  farmers  were  experiencing  static  or 
declining  farm  prices,  expenses  were  rising 
steadily. 

Farmers  are  paying  2.4  times  higher  wages 
for  help  than  20  years  ago. 

Farm  machinery  price  levels  are  nearly 
double  what  they  were  20  years  ago  (1.96 
times  higher) . 

The  level  of  all  prices  that  farmers  pay 
has  gone  up  51  percent  from  20  years  ago. 
and  farmers'  total  production  costs  more 
than  doubled  (2.1  times  more.) 

Farm  real  estate  taxes  are  3.7  times  higher 
per  acre  than  20  years  ago. 

Farmers  are  less  able  to  pass  along  their 
costs  than  other  major  economic  groups. 
Farmers  are  not  protected  by  franchises,  pa- 
tents, licenses,  or  by  seniority.  They  do  not 
enjoy  industry-wide  contracts,  nor  escalator 
clauses  nor  the  economic  ability  to  force 
higher  prices  and  hold  them.  They  deal 
largely  in  perishable  products  that  must  be 
sold   when   ready. 

THE  INVESTMENT  IN  FARMING  IS   MUCH  HIGHER 
TODAY 

Farm  investment  in  land,  buildings,  live- 
stock, and  equipment  has  doubled  in  20 
years,  rising  from  $167  billion  in  1962  to  $339 
billion  on  Jan.  1.  1972. 

This  plant's  resources  must  be  conserved 
and  the  growing  Investment  needs  must  be 
supplied  from  farm  net  Income,  which  has 
Increased  about  a  third  since  1962. 

Farm  debts  are  nearly  4.6  times  larger 
than  20  years  sigo.  The  amount  of  debt  owed 
by  farmers  has  risen  from  $14.7  billion  in 
1952  to  $66.9  billion  In  1972. 

MEANTIME.   FARM   PRODUCTIVITT    IS   AN    EXAMPLE 
TO  THE  NATION 

Output  per  man  hour  on  farms  Is  3.1  times 
higher  than  20  years  ago.  In  manufacturing 
Industries,  output  per  man  hour  is  1.7  times 
as  great  as  20  years  ago.  Thus  output  per  man 
hour  on  farms  is  Increasing  nearly  twice  as 
fast  as  in  industry — an  unmatched  record 
for  efficiency. 

In  1952.  one  farm  worker  supplied  16  peo- 
ple with  food.  Now  he  produces  enough  for 
51  people,  or  three  times  as  many  as  20 
years  ago.  This  is  unmatched  anywhere  else 
In  the  world,  or  ever  before  in  history. 

In  1952  one  person  out  of  7  was  living 
on  a  farm,  producing  agricultural  products. 


Now  one  person  In  22  lives  on  a  farm.  This 
has  released  people  to  produce  other  wealth 
and  services  and  Is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  unequaled  affluence  of  the  nation. 

BEEF    PRODUCTION    IS    A    GOOD    EXAMPLE    OF    HOW 
FARMERS  HAVE  RESPONDED 

A  good  Sign  of  the  nation's  Increasing  af- 
fluence Is  the  amount  of  beef  people  eat.  In 
1952  we  were  consuming  62  pounds  of  beef 
per  person.  That  was  32  percent  higher  than 
20  years  earlier  In  1932. 

Since  1952,  incomes  have  climbed  rapidly — 
and  so  has  our  beef  consumption.  In  1972 
we  ate  116  pounds  of  beef  per  person— 87 
percent  more  per  person  than  20  years  ago. 

Farmers  had  to  produce  that  beef  before 
people  could  eat  It. 

BEEF  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON 


Pounds   Percent  change 

1932 

1952 

1972 

1932-52 

47  

62  

116                       32 

87 

1952-72           

WHILE  THE  FARMER  IS  PRODUCING  MORE  FOOD— 

FOR    LESS    OF    OUH    INCOMES HE    IN    TURN    IS 

NOT  SHARING  FULLY  IN  THE  BENEFITS  OF  HIS 
OWN   PRODUCnVITY 

In  the  most  recent  10-year  period  farmers 
have  averaged  only  a  3.9  percent  return  on 
the  equity  of  their  capital  Investment  In 
farming. 

In  terms  of  disposable  income,  the  average 
Income  of  farm  people  still  lags  17  percent 
behind  the  average  Income  of  nonfarm  peo- 
ple. And  nearly  half  of  the  Income  of  tarin 
people  comes  from  otT-farm  sources.  If  farm- 
ers had  to  rely  solely  on  Income  from  farm- 
ing, the  average  Income  of  farm  people  would 
be  only  47  percent  of  the  average  Income  of 
nonfarm  people. 

THE  FARMER'S  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY  AND  LOW 
RETURNS  IN  THE  1950S  AND  1960'S  K^VE 
BEEN  A  MAJOR  FACTOR  IN  KEEPING  THE  COST 
OF  Ll\aNG  FOR  CONSUMERS  FROM  RISING 
FASTER 

Farm  food  has  been  plentiful — often  in 
surplus — and  the  price  of  farm-raised  food 
has  gone  up  more  slowly  than  other  prices 
over  the  years. 

In  the  1950's.  the  after-tax  Income  of  farm 
people  averaged  only  54  percent  as  much  as 
the  average  for  nonfarm  people.  In  the 
1960's,  the  after-tax  income  of  farm  people 
averaged  only  67  percent  as  much  as  the 
nonfarm  average. 

Between  1950  and  1960,  farm  prices  actu- 
ally declined  7.8  percent,  while  food  price* 
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rose  18  percent  and  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creased 23  percent.  Between  1960  and  1070, 
farm  prices  rose  17.0  percent,  but  food  prices 

went  up  by  30.6  percent,  and  the  cost  of 
living  Increased  31  percent. 

The  present  period  that  we  are  in  Is  act- 
ing much  like  the  Korean  War  Inflationary 

period  20  years  ago.  Between  1950  and  1952, 
farm  prices  climbed  10.8  percent  and  retail 
food  prices  climbed  13.2  percent.  Between 
1970  and  1972.  farm  prices  climbed  14.6  per- 
cent and  retail  food  prices  climbed  7.5  per- 
cent. The  Korean  War  Inflation  cooled  off  In 
1953  and  It  was  20  years  before  farm  prices 
regained  their  1952  level. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


STRUCTURE  AND  REGULATION  OF 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell).  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  1798,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (8.  1798)  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  Interest  or  dividends  pay- 
able by  financial  institutions,  to  amend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  federally  insured  finan- 
cial Institutions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Debate  on  this  bill  is  imder  a  time 
limitation.  The  time  on  each  ammdment 
in  the  first  degree  is  limited  to  1  hour, 
time  on  each  amendment  in  the  second 
degree,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal,  is 
limited  to  30  minutes,  and  time  on  the 
bill  is  limited  to  2  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  not  taken  from  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILECE    OF   THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1798,  that  the  following  staff  members 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  floor: 
Dudley  O'Neal.  T.  J.  Oden,  Tony  Wood, 
Tony  duff.  Ttommy  Brooks,  Ken  McLean, 
Pat  Abshire.  Carolyn  Jordan,  Hal  Wol- 
man,  Ed  Kemp,  and  Rod  Solomon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  bill  been  called  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bin,  S.  1798,  is  a  comprehensive  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  structure  and  regulation  of 
financial  Institutions.  It  was  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  after  very  careful 
consideration.  It  contains  a  number  of 
sections  dealing  with  various  matters  af- 
fecting our  financial  institutions. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  relates  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  flexible  Interest  rate  au- 
thority, the  so-called  regulation  Q  rate 
ceiling.  This  is  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  regulate  in  a  flexible 
manner  the  interest  rates  or  dividends 
payable  by  insured  banks  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  and  by  members  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  on  de- 
posits, shares,  or  withdrawable  accoimts. 
This  flexible  rate  control  was  flrst 
enacted  by  Congress  in  September  1966. 
On  five  different  occasions  Congress  has 
extended  this  provision  for  varjdng  and 
consecutive  periods  of  time,  and  unless 
further  extended.  It  will  expire  on 
May  31.   1973. 

The  original  basis  for  enacthig  this 
provision  was  a  finding  by  the  Congress 
that  Interest  rate  competition  was  put- 
ting an  enormous  upward  pressure  on 
savings  rates  paid  by  thrift  institutions 
beyond  their  ability  to  pay  such  rates. 
Through  this  rate  control  authority,  the 
Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  have 
established  interest  rate  differentials  be- 
tween commercial  banks  and  competing 
thrift  institutions.  The  committee  in  this 
bill  recommends  a  1-year  extension  of 
this  authority  until  May  31.  1974. 

During  the  committee's  examination 
of  this  matter,  testimony  was  received 
regarding  a  new  banking  service  pres- 
ently being  offered  to  customers  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  These  new  accounts  are 
referred  to  as  NOW— negotiable  order  of 
withdrawal — accounts.  Under  this  new 
device  a  depositor  may  remove  funds 
from  a  savings  account  through  the  use 
of  a  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal.  At 
the  present  time  NOW  accounts  are 
being  offered  only  by  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  banks  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  and  there  are  ap- 
proximately 45,000  people  having  such 
accounts.  To  put  this  in  perspective,  as 
of  March  1,  1973.  56  out  of  the  167  State- 


chartered  mutual  savings  banks  in  Mas- 
sachusetts were  offering  NOW  accounts 

and  the  funds  in  those  accounts  repre- 
sented three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  total 
mutu£Ll  savings  deposits  in  Massachusetts 
with  balances  of  slightly  more  than 
$1,900  per  account.  As  of  the  same  date, 
11  out  of  the  30  State-chartered  mutual 
savings  banks  in  New  Hampshire  were 
also  offering  NOW  accounts  with  depos- 
its representing  one-seventh  of  1  per- 
cent of  lotal  saving  deposits  and  the 
average  balance  in  those  accounts  was 
$550. 

The  committee  received  testimony 
from  commercial  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  indicating  concern  that. 
If  NOW  accounts  were  aUowed  to  con- 
tinue, serious  competitive  disruptions 
and  inequities  would  occur.  We  also  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  FDIC,  the 
Treasury  Department,  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  which  indicated  that  at  this 
time  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of 
disintermedlation  to  warrant  the  pro- 
hibition of  NOW  accounts.  The  commit- 
tee carefully  considered  this  matter  and 
included  in  this  section  of  the  biU  a  pro- 
vision giving  the  FDIC  the  authority  over 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  NOW  ac- 
coimts. While  this  action  does  not  limit 
the  continuation  and  possible  expansion 
of  NOW  accoimts,  it  does  provide  the 
FDIC  with  clear  authority  to  cover  all 
federally  insured  and  noninsured  banks 
throughout  the  coimtry  that  presently 
offer  such  services  or  are  commenced  by 
other  financial  institutions  in  the  future. 
The  committee  in  its  report  instructed 
the  FDIC  to  monitor  closely  the  effect 
that  NOW  accounts  have  on  competition 
among  various  financial  institutions  and 
to  move  sufficiently  to  take  correctlble 
action  if  warranted. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporations  imtil  December  31.  1974, 
from  approving  conversions  from  mutual 
to  stock  form  by  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations the  accounts  of  which  are  insured 
or  w^ould  become  insured  by  the  corpo- 
ration. By  administrative  action  the 
Board  has  maintained  a  moratorium  on 
such  conversion  since  December  5,  1963. 
In  general,  this  amendment  would  im- 
pose moratorium  by  statute.  In  April 
1971.  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  recommended  legislation  which 
would  authorize  Federal  stock  associa- 
tions either  by  de  novo  chartering  or  by 
conversion  from  existing  mutual  asso- 
ciations. FoUowing  hearings  on  this  rec- 
ommendation, the  committee  concluded 
that  the  procedure  for  effecting  conver- 
sions need^  to  be  spelled  out  in  greater 
detaU  in  the  legislation.  The  Board  has 
been  working  on  revised  legislation,  but 
it  has  not  yet  submitted  any  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress.  Hopefully,  this 
wiU  be  submitted  promptly. 

Along  with  the  preparation  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  Board  has  been  moving  to- 
ward termination  of  its  administrative 
moratorium.  Under  existing  law  a  mutual 
to  stock  conversion  can  occur  only  as  the 
resulting  association  is  chartered  under 
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state  law.  Thus,  as  the  Board's  mora- 
torium is  terminated  and  if  a  large  num- 
ber of  associations  choose  to  convert,  the 
federal  system  would  be  diminished  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  Federal  as- 
sociations the  right  to  convert  to  Fed- 
eral stock  associations.  This  temporary 
moratorium  provided  in  this  section  Is 
desirable  in  order  to  protect  the  fed- 
eral system  to  prevent  any  irreversible 
precedent  from  being  established  so  that 
the  Congress  will  have  a  free  hand  in 
considering  the  Board's  revised  legisla- 
tion. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  national  banks  to  invest  in  State 
housing  corporations  incorporated  In  the 
State  in  which  the  savings  and  loan  or 
bank  is  located.  Such  corporations  would 
be  establi-shed  for  the  limited  purpose  of 
providing  housing  and  incidental  services 
particularly  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families.  This  provision  woiild  en- 
courage the  Nation's  financial  institu- 
tions to  invest  mc^re  actively  in  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  This  provision 
will  also  give  an  opportunity  for  more  ex- 
tensive cooperation  between  State  hous- 
ing agencies  and  financial  institutions. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
establish  a  new  procedure  for  payment 
by  insured  savings  and  loan  associations 
of  premiums  to  the  reserve  fund  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  Basically  this  section  would 
eliminate  the  prepayment  of  additional 
payments  and  restructure  the  regular  in- 
surance premium  payment  system  to 
eliminate  wide  fluctuations  in  the  flow  of 
premiums  into  the  reser\'e  fund  and  to 
provide  for  a  more  orderly  paj-ment  sys- 
tem. 

Srction  5  of  the  bill  would  direct  the 
Advi'-ory  Commission  on  Intergovem- 
metital  Relations  to  make  a  study  of  all 
pertinent  matters  relating  to  the  nprli- 
cation  cf  State  "doing  bupine.'^s"  taxes  on 
out.of  State  depositories.  The  Ccmmis- 
.sion  is  directed  to  report  to  the  Congress 
its  .suggesti  ■>n.",  and  recommendations  for 
legislation  by  December  31,  1974.  This 
amendment  would  impose  a  moratorium 
until  December  31.  1975,  on  taxation  on 
interstate  transactions.  During  this  mor- 
atorium State"^  would  be  permitted  to  im- 
pose with  one  additional  tax.  the  restrict- 
ed list  of  taxes  which  a  State  w?s  per- 
mitted to  impose  on  any  insured  deposi- 
tory not  havin?  its  principal  office  within 
such  State  under  the  so-railed  tempor- 
ary amendment  found  in  Public  Lan-  91- 
156.  This  temporar:.'  omf^rdm-^nt  expired 
December  31.  1972.  The  additional  tax 
pertain?  to  payroll  taxes  based  on  per- 
sons employed  in  such  jurisdiction. 

Taxation  of  the  transactions  of  out-of- 
State  depositories  ralres  a  num.ber  of 
difficult  legal  puestions  as  well  as  operat- 
ing and  administrative  problem.s.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  Advisory 
Commis.^ion  on  Intergoverrunental  Rela- 
tions is  eminently  qualified  to  assume 
this  task  and  to  furnish  to  the  Congress 
Its  recommendations  regarding  this  very 
important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  this  bill. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  that  I  would 
like  to  offer 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
time  fixed  on  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  2  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  a  time  limi- 
tation on  the  bill? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  2-hour  time  limitation  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  I  yield  the 
floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Brock),  I 
believe,  is  in  control  of  the  time  on  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  charged  to 
neither  side. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  whether 
we  could  not  agree  that  the  Senator  have 
half  the  time  and  I  have  the  other  half. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  unanimous-consent  request, 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  To  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  re«;inded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  absent 
myself  from  the  Senate  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  recess  until  June  4.  1973.  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  Paris  Air  Show. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  C.\LL 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  charged  cqual'v  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 


STRUCTURE   AND   REGULATION   OP 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1798)  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  authority  for  more  flexi- 
ble regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends  paj-able  by  financial 
Institutions,  to  amend  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  federally  insured  financial 
Institutions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  an  amendment 
to  ofifer. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On.  p>age  2,  beginning  with  comma  on  line 
20,  strike  out  all  through  the  comma  on 
line  aa. 

On  page  2,  line  24,  Immediately  before  the 
period,  insert  a  comma  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: "or  to  approve  conversions  from  the 
Federal  mutual  to  the  stock  form  of  orga- 
nlzsation  pursuant  to  S  5(1)  of  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  if  an 
appllcutlon  was  filed  with  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  on  or  after  July  26,  1972 
and  prior  to  September  22.  1972." 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  be  shown 
as  cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  section  2 
of  S.  1798,  the  Interest  Rate  Control  Act, 
would  prohibit — imtil  December  31. 
1974 — the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  from  approving  conversions  by 
mutual  savings  and  loan  associations 
into  capital  stock  companies.  This  pro- 
hibition would  preclude  "approval  of  any 
application  for  such  conversion  pending 
on  the  date  of  enactment." 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
permit  one  type  of  exception  to  this 
moratorium.  Under  this  exception,  the 
Bank  Board  would  be  allowed  to  consider 
and  act  upon  those  applications  for  con- 
version that  are  currently  pending.  This 
amendment  would  not  grant  approval  to 
such  applications — in  fact,  any  applica- 
tion micht  well  be  rejected  if  the  Board 
finds  that  the  conversion  plan  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  shareholders  or  in  the 
pubhc  interest.  The  amendment  would 
only  allow  the  Board  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  the  applications  now  be- 
fore it.  According  to  the  Board,  there 
are  five  such  applications  that  are  now 
pending. 

If  this  amendment  Is  accepted,  the 
main  purpose  of  the  moratorium  on  con- 
versions would  remain  intact.  For  some 
time,  the  Federal  guidelines  on  con- 
versions have  been,  at  best,  murky  and, 
at  worst,  contradictory.  The  moratorium 
will  enable  Congress  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  this  tangled  area  with  a  view 
toward  some  definitive  action.  But  even 
though  the  rropased  moratorium  makes 
very  good  sense  for  all  new  applications 
for  conversion,  it  would  be  highly  un- 
fair to  include  in  the  moratorium  those 
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associations  that  have  already  sub- 
mitted applications. 

On  July  26,  1972,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  announced  that  it 
would  accept  applications  from  mutual 
companies  that  wished  to  convert  to  capi- 
tal stock  companies.  A  number  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  did  so  and  have 
already  spent  considerable  sums  in  ap- 
plying for  conversion.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely unfair  for  Congress  now  to  fore- 
close the  possibility  of  final  determina- 
tion for  those  associations.  One  associa- 
tion in  Utah,  for  example,  has  spent  al- 
most $200,000  in  the  past  9  months  pre- 
paring a  plan  for  conversion.  Certainly 
this  firm,  as  well  as  the  others  that  now 
have  applications  pending  are  entitled  to 
a  full  hearing  and  full  consideration. 

In  the  interests  of  equity,  acts  of  Con- 
gress often  contain  "gi-andfather  clauses" 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  those  who  have 
relied  upon  a  set  of  circumstances  that 
will  be  changed  by  the  new  law.  Our  pro- 
posal is  such  a  clause  for  the  sake  of 
equity.  The  associations  that  applied  for 
conversion  after  the  annoimcement  last 
July  did  so  in  good  faith,  and  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  their  applications 
would  receive  a  full  and  fair  considera- 
tion. The  following  set  of  facts  strongly 
supports  the  claim  of  good  faith. 

First,  in  filing  applications,  the  asso- 
ciations acted  under  congressional  man- 
date authorizing  conversions.  Section 
5 '  i  >  of  the  Home  Owners  Act  of  1933  as 
amended  in  1948  reads  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provision 
for  conversion  upon  a  vote  of  the  members 
only  any  association  chartered  as  a  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association  .  .  .  may  con- 
vert itself  into  a  State  institution  upon  an 
equitable  basis,  subject  to  approval,  by  regu- 
lations or  otherwise,  by  the  Home  Lean  Bank 
Board  and  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation;   (Emphasis  added.) 

Second,  until  December  1963,  It  was 
clearly  the  policy  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  accept  conversions.  Between 
1945  and  1963,  there  were  58  conversions 
of  insured  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  capital  stock  companies. 

Third,  despite  an  administrative  mor- 
atorium on  conversions  beginning  on  De- 
cemler  5,  1963,  the  Board  approved  the 
conversion  of  San  Francisco's  Citizens' 
Federal  Savings  on  February  2, 1972.  This 
was  a  clear  indication  that  the  adminis- 
trative moratorium — which  poissibly  was 
illegal  in  the  first  place — was  no  longer 
in  effect. 

Finally,  on  July  26.  1972,  the  Bank 
Board  announced  that  it  would  accept 
applications  for  conversion.  Less  than  2 
months  later,  however,  the  Board  flip- 
<flopped  back  to  its  old  p>osition,  and  an- 
noimced  that  it  would  be  accepting  no 
more  applications.  Unfortunately,  five 
flr;iis  h  id  taken  the  July  26  announce- 
ment in  good  faith  and  had  begun  con- 
version proceedings.  Clearly,  the  associa- 
tions that  applied  during  this  period  are 
entitled  to  have  their  applications  fully 
processed  and  decided.  They  should  not 
be  penalized  for  a  series  of  confusing  and 
contradictory  actions  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
this  amendment  would  only  permit  con- 


sideration of  pending  applications.  And 
consideration  is  certainly  not  tantamount 
to  approval.  In  fact,  it  is  conceivable  that 
none  of  the  applications  will  be  approved. 
We  would  not  expect  the  Board  to  ap- 
prove of  any  conversion  that  is  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  simply  to  insure  com- 
pletion of  a  process  that  began  in  good 
faith  and  full  legality,  and  in  accordance 
with  announced  administrative  policy. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  would  hope  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  could  accept  the  amendment 
and  that  it  could  be  made  part  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  understand  the  problem 
fully.  Under  the  bill  we  continued  the 
moratorium  until  December  31,  1974. 
Had  we  been  able  to  wcrlc  cut  lr.:iguat,e 
with  reference  to  this  peculiar  situation 
in  Utah  and  with  reference  to  some  five 
or  six  other  savings  and  loan  associations, 
we  would  have  been  glad  to  do  so.  How-' 
ever,  we  have  decided — at  least  I  have  de- 
cided. s.nd  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  iMr.  Tower)  goes  along  with 
me 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ahvp.ys 
go  along  with  my  chairman. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pie.ddcnt.  I 
appreciate  that.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PROXMIRE ;  is  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  we  v.ill  cer- 
tainly be  glad  to  accept.  That  amend- 
ment would  cut  the  moratorium  time 
down  to  December  31  this  year. 

I  received  a  call  this  morning  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  Mr.  Kamp.  He  told  me  that 
if  we  set  a  moratorium  date  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973,  instead  of  1974  as  v/e  have, 
we  would  not  have  to  worry  about  this 
situation.  He  said  that  that  would  takr 
care  of  the  whole  thing.  I  have  absolute 
faith  in  his  statement,  and  I  think  that 
we  can  safely  rely  upon  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  v  ill  at^ree  to  go 
along  with  that,  because  Mr.  Kamp  has 
assured  me  that  there  will  be  nothing 
done  that  will  harm  the  Utah  situation 
or  any  of  the  other  situations. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  does  that 
mean  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a 
moratorium  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Up  to  December  31. 
1973;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Would  there  be  nothim; 
done  by  the  Board  in  the  interim  In  ref- 
erence to  considering  applications? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know.  I  will 
not  say  that  they  could  not  consider 
them.  In  fact,  they  placed  on  the  mora- 
torium for  the  purpose  of  eiv'ns  them 
time  to  study  the  mitter.  II'^  did  not  tell 
me  that  they  could  not  complete  the 
study  before  December  31.  1973.  I  did 
not  ask  him  and  I  do  not  know.  However, 
I  on  my  own  account  assumed  that  they 
will  not  finish  it  by  December  31,  1973. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  would  be  the  opinion 
then  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
immediately  after  the  moratorium  ceased 


and  after  the  study  in  the  interim,  if 
tilings  were  found  to  be  regular,  it  would 
be  issued  very  shortly  after  then? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  moratorium 
should  be  lifted  and  they  proceed  with 
the  program  of  conversion,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  would  move  pretty  fast. 
However,  I  do  not  run  those  things. 

Mr.  MOSS,  I  understand.  However, 
the  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  this 
company,  having  received  assurances, 
has  proceeded  in  good  faith.  And  the 
time  limit  was  legal.  In  fact,  they  really 
were  invited  to  proceed.  They  proceeded 
with  a  lot  of  actions,  including  the  print- 
ing of  letters  and  sending  them  to  all 
depositors  and  getting  replies  b?.ck.  They 
spent  pretty  close  to  $200,000  to  bring 
this  matter  back  to  when  a  freeze  was 
placed  on  it, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  it.  I 
wanted  to  be  assured  myself.  I  did  not 
call  Mr.  Kamp.  He  called  me,  and  he 
told  me  that  If  we  v,-ould  change  the  date 
to  December  31,  1973,  we  need  ffot  be 
concerned  about  this.  I  believe  strongly 
that  the  situation  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  of  course  I 
have  had  no  time  to  consult  v%ith  the 
people  who  are  immediately  concerned. 
If  I  could  feel  assured  that  this  will  give 
them  some  real  opportunity  to  complete 
their  conversions  in  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  in  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  none  of 
us  can  know  what  the  final  decision  of 
the  beard  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  MO.SS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  However,  Mr.  Kamp 
told  me  that  the  thine;  they  were  working 
on  primarily  was  the  .'^ettine  up  of  their 
conversion  plans.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood him  to  say. 

I  wouM  gather  that  they  are  rather 
conf  dent  that  they  are  going  to  set  up  a 
ron'TTsion  program.  And  if  th.it  is  done. 
I  MouM  say  th^it  just  as  soon  as  the  brn 
is  li'ted,  they  T^-ill  be  ready  to  proceed. 

?Tr.  MOSS.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  the  Board  itself  has  a  sort 
of  administrative  moratorium,  and  that 
this  now  is  going  to  be  a  legislative  mora- 
torium up  until  the  31st  of  December  of 
this  year? 

Mr.  3PARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  therefore  would  under- 
stand that  t}ie  lawsuit  was  about  whether 
or  not  an  administrative  moratorium  was 
a  proper  mear.s  of  holding  up  the  action. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  net  think  we 
can  control  the  lawsuit. 

Mr.  MOSS.  No.  I  am  sure  we  cannot 
control  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  in  court,  and 
they  would  control  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  just  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  the  purpose  is. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  assure  the  Senn- 
tor  there  would  be  no  problem  if  we 
change  the  date  to  Etecember  31.  1973. 
and  I  would  assure  the  Senator  also — and 
this  is  as  far  as  I  cpn  go — that  if  it  does 
not  work  out  completely  satisfactorily.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  line  right  up  with 
him. 

Mr.  MOSS.  On  the  assurance  of  the 
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chairman  that  this  suggests  at  least  a 
tentative  solution,  I  would  be  willing  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  for  now,  to 
see  whether  the  other  amendment  is 
oflfered  and  accepted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  if  so,  then  I  would 
have  to  accept  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  take  1  minute  to  associate  my- 
self with  my  junior  colleague,  and  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  suggesting  a  way  out 
of  this  impasse.  The  situation  was  dif- 
ficult within  the  committee.  There  was 
an  area  of  misunderstanding  as  to  what 
the  committee  had  really  done,  and  I 
think  under  all  the  circumstances  this 
may  be  the  simplest  way  to  solve  the 
problem,  because,  as  I  understand  it. 
after  January  1  of  next  year  the  suit 
could  continue  to  establish  whether  or 
not  this  is  a  lawful  moratorium. 

While  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  do  not 
know  all  the  intricacies  of  the  situation. 
I  imagine  that  it  might  take  the  rest  of 
the  year  to  hear  the  suit  and  bring  us  to 
the  same  point  at  which  we  might  arrive 
by  this  means. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  this:  I  am 
a  lawyer.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  any  par- 
ticular prowess  in  law;  it  has  been  a  great 
many  years — 36  years — since  I  practiced 
law.  But  I  am  aware  of  the  opinion  that 
we  cannot  do  anything  about  the  oourt, 
anything  that  would  limit  its  powers  at 
all.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Senator 
was  here  when  I  made  this  statement: 
Mr.  Kamp,  the  acting  chairman 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes,  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator's statement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  says  that  if  we 
accept  the  December  31.  1973,  cutoff  date, 
that  would  cure  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  imagine  that  the 
court  in  Utah  would  also  suspend  hearing 
this  case  until  December  31. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  that 
would  be  up  to  the  judge. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  vield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  position 
expressed  by  the  chairman.  I  think  the 
most  orderly  way  to  proceed  on  this  mat- 
ter is  to  accept  the  amendment  that  is 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, and  I  would  like  to  suggest 
further  to  my  colleagues  from  Utah  that 
should  that  proposal  not  be  passed.  I 
would  certainly  take  the  same  position 
they  have  taken;  but  I  have  no  fear  that 
we  cannot  act  favorably  on  the  sunend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  prepared  an  amendment  quite  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  he  pointed  out 


quite  readily  that  while  the  amendment 
might  solve  the  problems  of  Arizona, 
Utah,  a  little  bit  of  Texsis,  and  a  part  of 
Nevada,  It  would  result  in  unfairness 
generally  across  the  board. 

I  am  aware  of  Mr.  Kamp's  statement. 
My  people  in  Arizona  savings  and  loan 
associations,  too,  are  perfectly  willing  to 
have  that  date  chsmged,  and  It  will  make 
them  extremely  happy,  because  they 
know  they  can  live  with  It. 

I  shall  not  offer  my  amendment,  and  I 
have  asked  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
if  he  would  include  my  name  on  his 
amendment  when  he  offers  It.  but  Just 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  we  have  as  a 
problem  out  there,  we  have  the  fastest 
growing  building  area  in  the  United 
States.  The  First  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  in  Phoenix  has  $270 
million  of  mortgages  going  into  housing 
this  year  alone.  They  must  expand  in 
order  to  lend  more,  or  cut  down  on  their 
housing  lending. 

The  Tucson  Federal  Savings  k  Loan 
Association  is  in  the  same  situation.  It 
will  have  to  cut  down  on  housing  lending 
unless  it  can  get  extensions  to  its  net 
worth.  To  do  that,  both  associations  must 
convert  to  capital  stock  associations. 
They  have  started  to  do  that,  as  have  the 
organizations  in  Utah,  but  they  tell  me 
that  moving  the  date  up  to  the  end  of 
this  year  is  close  enough  so  that  they  feel 
justice  will  be  done,  and  they  can  move. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  fairness 
and  courtesy  in  pointing  out  the  deflcien- 
des  an  amendment  such  as  mine  might 
create,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for,  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  said,  giving  us  an  out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  chalrmsui  one  more  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Does  the  committee  antici- 
pate acting  on  changes  in  the  terms  of 
conversion?  Is  that  a  part  of  a  study  go- 
ing on? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well,  that  Is  within 
the  Board,  and  we  are  not  legislating  on 
that.  But  we  are  cutting  off  the  mora- 
torium as  of  December  31,  1973,  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Very  well.  With  that  un- 
derstanding, I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  my  name  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  mine  added 
as  well. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator place  my  name  on  it  as  well? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  vAU  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  "December  31, 
1974"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "December 
31,  1973". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  already  beeen  discussed. 
All  it  would  do  Is  change  the  date  from 
December  31,  1974,  to  December  31,  1973, 
for  the  expiration  of  the  moratorium  on 
conversions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Moss-Bennett  amendment  and  if  it  is  de- 
feated, I  intend  to  offer  a  substitute.  The 
effect  of  the  Moss-Bennett  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  approve  up  to  five  conversions 
of  mutual  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  stock  associations  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  moratorium  on  such  conver- 
sions which  occurs  on  December  31, 1974. 
My  amendment  would  simply  move  the 
expiration  date  of  the  moratorium  up  to 
December  31, 1973. 

I  believe  there  is  much  merit  to  the 
argument  that  associations  which  have 
submitted  conversion  applications  in 
good  faith  are  entitled  to  a  decision  on 
the  merits  on  their  applications.  However 
I  also  feel  that  the  conversion  issue  raises 
Important  questions  of  public  policy 
which  should  be  decided  by  the  Congress. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  permit  any 
conversions  to  take  place  until  Congress 
has  formally  decided  that  conversions 
are  in  the  public  interest  and  that  appro- 
priate safeguards  are  in  place  to  protect 
the  interests  of  depositors. 

If  we  permit  a  limited  number  of  con- 
versions to  take  place  prior  to  a  final 
congressional  determ^atlon  of  the  issue 
we  involve  ourselves  m  two  needless  dif- 
ficulties: 

First,  we  would  create  a  precedent 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Congress 
to  exercise  an  independent  judgment  on 
the  desirability  of  extending  the  privilege 
to  the  entire  savngs  and  loan  Industry; 
and 

Second,  we  run  the  risk  of  conferring 
a  special  privilege  on  a  few  associations 
which  could  be  denied  to  all  other  asso- 
ciations if  Congress  ultimately  concludes 
that  conversions  are  not  in  the  public 
Interest.  There  are  many  associations 
which  would  like  to  convert  to  stock  asso- 
ciations if  ultimately  permitted,  includ- 
ing one  prominent  association  in  my  own 
State.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  single  out  a 
few  associations  which  would  be  permit- 
ted to  convert  while  the  possibility  exists 
that  similar  privileges  would  be  denied  to 
the  rest  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  formed  no  final 
opinion  on  the  desirability  of  savings  and 
loan  stock  conversions.  I  have  listened 
to  many  good  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue.  But  whatever  decision  is 
reached,  I  feel  strongly  that  Congress 
should  make  It.  At  the  same  time.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  as- 
sociations which  want  to  convert  and 
have  prepared  plans  for  converting.  They 
are  entitled  to  a  prompt  decision  from 
the  Congress  as  to  whether  conversions 

Win  be  permitted  or  whether  they  will  be 

prohibited.  It  is  unfair  to  keep  the  indus- 
try guessing  as  to  what  Congress  will 
ultimately  decide. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  think,  put 
Vt  very  well  when  he  said  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  proceed  with  a  proposal  that 
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would  simply  make  it  possible  for  a  very 
few  asosclatlons  to  convert.  Many  asso- 
ciations would  like  to  convert,  kxcludlng 
one  very  prominent  one  in  Wisconsin — 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  others  in  many 
other  States. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  move  the  expiration  of 
the  moratorium  on  conversions  from  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  to  December  31,  1973. 
This  will  demonstrate  to  those  associa- 
tions affected  by  the  moratorium  that 
Congress  is  proceeding  to  a  prompt  de- 
cision on  the  issue.  These  associations 
are  entitled  to  an  up  or  down  vote  from 
Congress  on  the  question  of  stock  con- 
versions. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  delay  or 
postpone  a  congressional  decision  on  the 
matter. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  can  supply  the  com- 
mittee with  draft  legislation  authorizing 
Federal  associations  to  convert  to  Fed- 
eral stock  associations  In  the  very  near 
future.  The  committee's  action  on  this 
legislation  should  serve  sis  a  precedent 
for  conversions  into  State  stock  associa- 
tions as  well.  Thus,  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  Issue  can  be  decided  for  the  entire 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  is  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Utah.  The  Board  feels  that  If 
Congress  establishes  a  moratorlimi  In 
order  to  gain  time  to  consider  the  conver- 
sion issue,  the  moratorium  should  apply 
to  all  associations  without  exceptions. 
Let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  testimony 
of  Carl  O.  Kamp,  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  Bank  Board  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  yesterday: 

The  Board  Is  strongly  of  the  view  that 
any  temporary  statutory  moratorium  should 
be  uniformly  applied.  There  should  be  no 
special  deals  for  Individual  associations.  If 
there  Is  adequate  justification  for  a  tempo- 
rary moratorium,  that  justification  must 
hold  true  for  everybody.  I  don't  see  how  It  is 
possible  to  select  the  associations  which  are 
excepted  without  being  unfair  to  the  asso- 
ciations which  are  not  excepted. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  could  not  be 
put  more  succinctly.  It  is  a  matter  of 
simple  fairness.  If  we  establish  a  mora- 
torium on  conversions,  it  should  apply 
to  everyone.  There  should  be  no  special 
deals.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
two  Senators  from  Utah  amounts  to  a 
special  deal  for  a  maximum  of  five  and 
probably  only  one  association.  In  view 
of  the  strong  position  taken  by  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  I  hope  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Utah  will  sup- 
port my  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  to  give  Congress 
time  to  act.  This  is  something  that  hsis 
not  been  decided,  and  it  would  be  imfor- 
tunate  if  we  permitted  a  few  associations 
to  come  in  imder  the  gun,  and  then  Con- 
gress decided  not  to  permit  stock  asso- 
ciations. 

So,  to  permit  a  fair  resolution  of  the 

Situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  pro- 
vision, which  would  move  the  date  of 
conversion  back  to  December  31,  1973, 
does  help  us  solve  our  problem. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority,  I  am  prepared  to  su;cept 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  btusk  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back. 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  sigreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally  between  the  two 
sides  on  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  2,  after  line  9,  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

PROHiarnoN   ok  certain   ACTivrriBS  bt 
DEPOsrroRY  TOsTrrtrnoNS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  dep>ository  institution  shall 
allow  the  owner  of  a  deposit  or  account  on 
which  Interest  or  dividends  are  paid  to  make 
withdrawals  by  negotiable  or  transferable 
instruments  for  the  purpose  of  malting  trans- 
fers to  third  parties,  except  that  such  with- 
drawals may  be  made  In  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"depository  institution"  means — 

( 1 )  any  insured  bank  as  defined  In  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

( 2 )  any  State  bank  as  defined  In  section  3 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(3)  any  mutual  savings  bank  as  defined 
in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act; 

(4)  any  savings  bank  as  defined  In  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(5)  any  insured  institution  as  defined  In 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

(6)  any  building  and  loan  assolcatlon  or 
savings  and  loan  association  organized  and 
operated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  it  Is  chartered  or  organized;   and, 

for  purposes  of  this  para^rapb,  the  term 

"State"  means  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  any  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Puerto  Rloo,  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(7)  any  Federal  credit  union  as  defined  In 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit  Uzilon  Act; 
and 


(8)  any  State  credit  union  as  defined  in 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 

(c)  Any  depository  Institution  which  vio- 
lates this  section  shall  be  fined  $1,000  for 
each  violation. 

(d)  This  section  expires  on  the  same  date 
as  In  prescribed  In  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
September  21,  1966  (Public  Law  89-597;  80 
Stat.  823) ,  as  amended. 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "Skc.  2."  and 
Insert  "S*c.  3.". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sac.  3."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  4.". 

On  page  6,  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  4."  and 
Insert  "Sec.  5.". 

On  page  13,  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  5."  and 
insert  "Sec.  6.". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  S.  1738  which  I  am  offer- 
ing has  as  its  purpose  the  confining  to 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  a  practice  under  which  mu- 
tual savings  banks  in  those  States  are 
offering  the  public  an  interest  return  on 
checking  accounts — NOW  accounts — to 
the  competitive  disadvantage  of  commer- 
cial banks,  cooperative  banks,  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  This  amend- 
ment would  prevent  any  further  unregu- 
lated proliferation  of  what  is  In  fact  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  checking  ac- 
coimts. 

This  practice  wsis  characterized  by 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor  Mit- 
chell— speaking  at  the  committee  hear- 
ings for  the  Board — as  "IntoleraUe." 
Governor  Mitchell  stated  that: 

The  Board  shares  the  concern  of  those 
who  feel  that>the  developments  In  New  Eng- 
land have  occurred  without  the  needed 
guidance  from  Congress  to  insure  competi- 
tive equality. 

This  practice  should  be  limited  until 
the  Congress  can  examine  the  competi- 
tive situation,  and  the  more  basic  ques-  » 
tlon  of  whether,  or  the  extent  to  which, 
existing  law  and  regulation  should  be 
modified  to  permit  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  checking  accounts.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  outlawec  since  the  passage 
of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  in  1933— fol- 
lowing the  undesirable  consequences  of 
such  payment  of  Interest  during  the 
years  leading  to  the  great  financial  crisis 
of  the  early  1930's.  Although  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  recommended  that 
Congress  consider  legislation  to  permit 
all  financial  intermediaries  to  offer  In- 
terest payments  on  a  tjrpe  of  checking 
account  chsu-acterlzed  as  a  "family  ac- 
coimt."  the  Board  stated  clearly  that 
the  granting  of  such  powers  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  Imposition  of  com- 
parable responsibilities  and  regulatory 
responsibilities  upon  the  competing  in- 
stitutions. Our  committee  has  not  yet 
considered  fully  these  recommendations 
of  the  Board. 

By  failing  to  confine  the  NOW  account 
practice  to  the  two  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  S.  1798  leaves 
the  door  open  for  the  practice  to  spread 
to  other  States.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  similar  moves  may  be  made 
by  mutual  savings  banks  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  Yorli,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
and  other  States  where  mutual  savings 
banks  are  chartered  under  State  law. 
The  spreading  of  what  Governor  Mit- 
chell called  an  "Intolerable"  competitive 
situation  should  be  stopped  until  the 
Congress  can  examine  fully  all  the  ques- 
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tions  involved  in  granting  comparable 
powers  and  imposing  comparable  respon- 
sibilities and  burdens  upon  competing 
financial  intermediaries. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  further  that 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Banking  Committee  voted  out  a  bill 
which  was  seriously  challenged  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  They  debated  whether 
any  NOW  accounts  should  be  allowed  in 
this  country  until  a  complete  review  un- 
der the  Hunt  Commission  report  could  be 
made  of  our  financial  institutions.  The 
House  voted  264  to  98  to  prohibit  NOW 
accounts  in  their  entirety  and  to  elimi- 
nate them  even  from  the  States  which 
have  them  now. 

I  honestly  believe  that  is  excessive  ac- 
tion because  there  is  logic  in  the  Federal 
system  and  there  is  logic  in  the  duality 
of  a  banking  institution  with  the  op- 
portunity that  duality  and  that  com- 
petitive situation  allows  us  in  terms  of 
testing  the  new  concepts. 

My  amendment  would  allow  the  test 
to  continue  but  in  a  specifically  delin- 
eated area — that  is  only  in  those  two 
States  where  they  now  exi.st. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  the  amendment 
does  not  pass,  we  run  the  rather  sizable 
risk  that  the  accounts  will  streamroll 
across  the  States  to  the  point  where  we 
have  allowed,  by  our  nonaction,  a  fun- 
damental shift  of  the  balances  in  our  fi- 
nancial structure.  That  Is  dangerous.  It 
is  dangerous  in  terms  of  the  small  banks 
who  with  only  interest  rates  on  saving 
accounts  lack  the  resource?  to  compete 
with  an  institution  that  can  pay  interest 
on  a  checking  account. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that  this 
amendment,  which  Is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise, receive  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  mu- 
tual savings  banks  in  question  operate 
under  State  charters  in  two  of  the 
Northeastern  States.  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts.  These  Stat«s  are  not 
presently  prohibited  by  Federal  law  from 
permitting  these  institutions  to  offer 
negotiable  orders  of  withdrawal  or  to 
pay  interest  on  them.  So/.ings  and  loans 
cannot  offrr  su^-h  a  checking  account 
service  and  conim^rf^inl  banks  cannot 
pay  interest  on  their  checking  accounts. 
So  the  mutinl  banks,  in  these  instances, 
can  have  a  cU-'^tinct  adv^ntage  in  obtain- 
ing denosits  with  their  NOW  account 
powpr=  But  in  spite  of  this  theoretically 
unequal  advantage  for  mutual  savings 
bank":,  the  Trea~ur:r  Department  hns  in- 
dicated thPit  the  actual  problem  Is  not 
serious  and  has  advocated  that  NOW 
accounts  be  allowed  to  continue  for  the 
time  being,  in  order  to  gain  nation?!  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  of,  first,  inter- 
est-bearing demand  accounts  and  sec- 
ond, demand  accounts  in  savines  in- 
stitutions. The  committee  refused  to 
prohibit  them.  The  committee  simply 
voted  to  confer  authority  on  the  FDIC 
to  anply  regulations  to  interest  rates  on 
NOW  accounts  in  noninsured  Institu- 
tions— in  mutual  savings  bank.? — but  not 
on  their  normal  savings  accounts,  if  the 
FDIC  feels  it  is  necessary.  That  power 
can  resolve  the  advantage  the  mutual 
banks  have  over  commercial  banks  in 
regard  to  interest  paid  on  demand  ac- 


coimts.  It  does  not  resolve  the  basic  issue 
of  whether  thrift  institutions  should  be 
allowed  to  offer  demand  accounts  in  the 
first  place.  That  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  Hunt  Commission  legislation  that 
will  come  up  subsequently.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  maintains  that  the 
NOW  accounts  are  not  now  a  current 
threat  to  competitive  equilbrium  in  the 
financial  industry,  and  I  therefore  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  the  committee 
position. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Texas  in  urging  that 
this  amendment  not  be  accepted. 

What  the  NOW  account  does  is  that  it 
permits  one  to  earn  interest  on  his  de- 
mand deposit.  It  is  an  innovation;  It  is 
something  different:  and  it  is  shocking 
to  many  bankers.  It  is  done,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  said,  by  mutual 
savings  banks  in  only  two  States — Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire. 

What  the  committee  did  was  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration has  the  authority  to  regulate 
interest  rates  in  this  respect;  so  that  they 
•could  provide,  for  example,  that  the 
NOW  accounts  could  only  pay  interest  of 
4  percent,  3  percent,  2  percent,  1  per- 
cent, or  even  zero,  if  they  felt  that  this 
was  something  that  interfered  with  the 
solvency  of  the  banks  or  if  it  were  unfair 
from  a  competitive  standpoint. 

What  we  are  doing  if  we  adopt  the 
Brock  amendment  is  directly  interfering 
with  State's  rights.  Why  should  not  the 
State  of  Wiscon.sin  or  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa or  the  State  of  Alabama  or  the 
State  of  Tennessee  have  the  right,  if  it 
wished  to  do  so,  to  permit  this? 

The  bankers  are  not  inarticulate. 
They  are  not  bashful,  if  they  want  to 
make  their  view  known  to  the  State 
legislatures. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  did  vote 
14  to  2  against  this  amendment  when  it 
was  offered  in  committee. 

What  convinced  me,  especially.  Is  that 
although  we  have  had  NOW  accounts  in 
Massachusetts  for  some  time,  there  is  no 
record  of  abuse.  The  bankers  who  ap- 
peared from  Massachusetts  v/ere  unable 
to  show  that  there  was  any  adverse  com- 
petitive effect. 

Certainly,  we  ought  to  permit  this  kind 
of  innovation.  It  may  not  be  practical;  it 
may  not  work  out.  But  why  not  permit 
it  to  be  tried  by  other  States,  if  they  wish, 
when  it  i<;  something  new  that  could  be 
useful,  advantageous,  and  convenient  for 
tens  of  millions  of  savers  in  our  country? 

So  I  hope  the  Brock  amendment  is  not 
accepted. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  such  time  as  he 
requires. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today  offers  the  con- 
tinuation of  NOW  accounts,  a  new  and 
somewhat  controver.<:la!  approach  to  sav- 


ings account  withdrawals.  In  effect,  these 
accounts  permit  a  depositor  in  a  mutual 
savings  bank  to  remove  funds  from  his 
account  through  the  use  of  a  negotiable 
order  of  withdrawal — thus,  the  acronym 
NOW.  The  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  in  its  deliberations 
on  this  matter  has  taken  action  with  re- 
spect to  NOW  accounts  which  recognizes 
and  attempts  to  continue  the  potential 
benefits  that  an  individual  customer 
could  receive  from  these  accounts.  This 
action  of  the  committee  was  taken  after 
careful  deliberation  and  full  considera- 
tion of  the  testimony  tind  evidence  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  conducted  by  the 
committee's  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions.  However,  legislation  that 
would  ban  interest-paying  NOW  ac- 
counts entirely  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  be  fully  aware  of  the  consumer 
advantages  of  NOW  accounts  as  it  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

CONSUMES   BENEFITS    OF   NOW    ACCOUNTS 

It  would  be  particularly  unwise  for  the 
Senate  to  take  hasty  action  to  limit  or 
prohibit  NOW  accounts  at  this  time,  par- 
ticularly, in  view  of  the  widely  recog- 
nized benefits  of  the  NOW  account  serv- 
ice for  consumer-savers  and  prospective 
home  mortgage  borrowers.  In  its  report 
on  S.  1798,  the  committee  stated  that  it: 
.  .  .  recognized  the  potential  beneflts  that 
an  Individual  customer  could  receive  by  way 
ol  payment  of  interest  on  an  accovint  by 
which  funds  can  also  be  v/lthdrawn  through 
the  use  of  negotiable  orders  of  withdrawal. 

Consumer-savers  clearly  benefit  from 
an  interest -paying  savings  account  that 
permits  them  the  added  convenience  of 
making  withdrawals,  and  transferring 
funds  to  third  parties  if  they  desire,  by 
means  of  negotiable  withdrawal  orders. 

The  record  shows  that  these  income 
and  convenience  features  of  NOW  ac- 
counts are  particularly  beneficial  to  con- 
sumers whose  financial  service  needs  are 
too  often  neglected,  and  who  have  rela- 
tively limited  funds  transfer  needs — the 
young,  the  aged,  the  infirm. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  NOW  ac- 
counts differ  from  demand  deposit  check- 
ing accounts,  not  only  in  legal  terms,  but 
in  economic  terms  as  well. 

At  the  end  of  March,  for  example,  the 
average  balance  in  NOW  accoimts  at 
Massachusetts  savings  banks  was  almost 
$2,000,  and  the  average  number  of  with- 
drawals per  account  during  the  month 
was  about  5 — far  less  than  the  typical 
activity  in  commercial  bank  checking 
accoimts.  where  the  number  of  monthly 
checks  drawn  runs  to  about  15-20  on 
average. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  savers 
do  not  regard  NOW  accounts  as  sub- 
stitutes for  traditional  checking  ac- 
counts, but  as  complements.  And  they 
reinforce  the  conclusion  that  NOW  ac- 
counts are  very  attractive  to  consumers 
who  have  only  limited  funds  transfer 
requirements. 

NOW  accounts  also  have  obvious  bene- 
fits to  prospective  home  mortgage  bor- 
rowers. It  was  brought  out  in  the  com- 
mittee's hearings  that  savings  banks  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  are 
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the  leading  source  of  housing  credit  in 
their  own  States.  Home  mortgage  bor- 
rowers can  only  benefit  from  an  attrac- 
tive financial  service  that  will  permit 
these  institutions  to  attract  savers'  funds 
for  mortgage  lending. 

The  conclusion  that  NOW  accounts 
may  be  a  boon  to  mortgage  borrowers  is 
clearly  borne  out  by  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  savings  banks  In  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  since  NOW  accounts 
were  introduced  last  year.  For  example, 
in  Massachusetts,  between  the  end  of 
May  1972  and  the  end  of  March  1973, 
savings  banks  placed  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  70  percent  of  their  total  asset 
growth  in  mortgage  loans.  In  the  com- 
parable May  1971-March  1972  period — 
when  Massachusetts  savings  banks  were 
not  offering  NOW  accounts — mortgage 
loans  accounted  for  a  far  smaller  share 
of  total  asset  growth — 51  percent. 

These  state-wide  trends  are  further 
substantiated  by  the  experience  of  indi- 
vidual banks  holding  relatively  large 
amounts  of  NOW  accounts.  Analysis  of 
a  sample  of  seven  Massachusetts  savings 
banks,  which  cuiTently  hold  about  26 
percent  of  NOW  accounts  in  the  State, 
shows  that  these  banks  channeled  an 
amount  equivalent  to  74  percent  of  their 
combined  asset  growth  into  mortgages 
between  the  end  of  May  1972  and  the 
end  of  March  1973,  compared  with  55 
percent  over  the  comparable  May  1971- 
March  1972  period,  when  NOW  accounts 
were  not  offered. 

In  short,  the  share  of  savings  bank 
fimds  allocated  to  mortgages  has  in- 
creased in  Massachusetts  during  the 
same  period  when  banks  in  these  States 
were  introducing  and  promoting  NOW 
accounts.  It  also  bears  particular  em- 
phasis tliat  the  administrative  costs  of 
NOW  accounts  are  fully  covered  by  serv- 
ice charges — in  Massachusetts,  savings 
banks  typically  charge  depositors  15 
cents  for  each  NOW  draft  that  is  drawn. 
As  a  result,  the  costs  of  these  accounts 
most  emphatically  are  not  passed  on  to 
mortgage  borrowers,  as  some  opponents 
of  the  NOW  account  have  alleged. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  highlj-  significant 
that  interest  rates  on  home  mortgage 
loans  in  the  Boston  area — where  the 
largest  dollar  amount  of  NOW  accounts 
is  concentrated — remain  among  the  low- 
est in  the  Nation.  Data  published  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  reveal 
that  the  average  effective  conventional 
mortgage  interest  rate  on  newly  built 
single  family  homes  in  the  Boston  area 
was  only  7.34  percent  in  April  1973.  This 
was  one  of  the  lowest  rates  for  any  of  the 
18  areas  covered  by  the  Board's  report, 
and  was  almost  three-eighths  of  1  per- 
cent less  than  the  national  average  rate 
of  7.70  percent.  And  the  data  reveal  a 
similar  pattern  for  mortgage  rates  on 
previously  occupied  homes. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  NOW 
accounts  may  well  be  in  the  interest  of 
consumers,  it  bears  emphasis  that  S.  1798 
would  reinforce  the  FDIC's  existing  pow- 
ers, moreover,  by  giving  the  FDIC  new 
authority  to  regulate  the  rate  of  interest 
that  non-federally  Insured  banks  may 
pay  on  NOW  accounts. 

In  addition,  the  committee's  report  on 
this    legislation    specifically    Instructed 


"the  FDIC  to  monitor  closely  the  effect 
that  NOW  accounts  have  on  competition 
among  the  various  financial  institutions 
and  to  move  swiftly  to  take  corrective 
action  if  warranted." 

In  summary,  there  is  absolutely  no 
need  at  all  for  Federal  legislation  to  in- 
hibit an  obviously  beneficial  consumer 
financial  service  like  the  NOW  account. 
The  Senate  should,  therefore,  I  believe, 
endorse  the  action  taken  by  its  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  President,  Massachusetts  was  the 
first  State  to  permit  KOY7  accounts.  As 
has  been  stated  by  both  the  Senators 
from  Texas  and  Wisconsin.  Not  orJy 
have  they  not  had  a  negative  effect,  but 
they  have  had  a  positive  effect  as  well. 
I  think  that  NOW  accounts  have  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  consumers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, particularly  the  elderly  peo- 
ple, who  many  times  are  shut  in,  have 
their  money  in  savings  banks  and  cannot 
get  down  to  the  bank  to  draw  it  by  use 
cf  their  passbook.  With  a  NOW  account 
they  can  wTite  out  a  negotiable  order 
of  withdrawal. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  we  have  had 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Bankmg, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affair-.  We  have 
had  deliberative  discussions.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  said,  tliere  was  a  vote 
of  14  to  2  to.  in  effect,  continue  NOW  ac- 
counts. Written  into  the  measure  is  pro- 
tection given  to  other  banks  by  virtue  of 
the  control  given  to  the  FDIC  in  certain 
instances  to  see  that  no  advantage  is 
taken  of  commercial  banks.  The  effect 
upon  smaller  commercial  banks  was  of 
deep  concern  to  the  committee  when  it 
had  its  markup  session. 

It  should  be  clear  that  NOW  accounts 
have  proved  to  be  beneficial.  They  are 
relatively  new  so  far  as  the  Nation  is 
concerned,  with  only  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  having  NOW  accounts 
at  the  present  time.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  spread  across  the 
country  or  not.  but  I  tliink  the  Senate 
should  be  aware  of  the  value  of  NOW 
accounts  to  the  consumer. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  excepted  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  from  his  amend- 
ment. He  has  showii  an  awareness  and 
a  .sensiti\ity  to  the  situation  that  exists 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

I  would,  however,  Uke  to  question  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  about  a  par- 
ticular point  in  his  amendment. 

I  read  from  the  definitions,  paragraph 
8,  section  (d) : 

This  section  expires  on  the  same  date  as 
is  prescribed  !n  section  7  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
lombcr  21.  1966,  Public  Law  89-597. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ex- 
plain what  effect  his  amendment  would 
have  on  NOW  accounts  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  New  Hampshire  after  that  date? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Before  I  respond,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  bill,  as  reported, 
would  have  a  1-year  extension.  The  logic 
of  that  would  be  that  we  expect  the 
Hunt  Commission  recommendations  to 
come  down  from  Treasury  in  legislative 
form,  hopefully,  in  the  next  few  weeks. 


That  should  give  us  an  opportunity  for 
a  full  review  of  all  our  financial  institu- 
tions and  the  regulations  that  we  em- 
povv^er  over  them  to  govern  their  specific 
activities. 

Obviously,  this  problem  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  the  whole;  and 
in  the  overall  review  of  our  financial  in- 
stitutions, we  anticipate  that  the  NOW 
accoimts  will  be  very  much  part  of  the 
consideration. 

The  House  version.  I  should  point  out, 
had  a  28-month  termination  point.  That 
is  something  that  would  be  resolved  in 
conference.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  allow  for  a  continuation 
of  these  two  States  to  operate  as  they  do 
today. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  UntU  the  expiration 
date  as  .«et  forth  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Frankly,  until  we  have 
reviewed  the  overall  problem  of  our 
regulatory  statutes  with  regard  to  finan- 
cial institutions,  which  I  think  will  come 
before  that  point. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  view  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  House,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  correctly  described 
it,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  would 
ivant  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  in 
Conference  with  the  House  on  this  ques- 
tion. Frankly,  I  v.-as  rather  surprised  by 
the  House  action  and  the  vote  taken  in 
the  House  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  has  been  my  in- 
tent, and  I  think  that  is  the  way  the 
Senator  will  find  the  amendment  reads. 

We  have  tried  to  design  it  to  be  as 
flexible  and  responsive  as  we  can.  I  have 
no  intention  of  trying  to  cut  off  the  op- 
eration of  these  accounts  in  the  very 
limited  period  of  time  which  would,  in 
effect,  eliminate  any  operation  today  if 
we  tried  to  do  that.  I  think  it  is  perfect- 
ly logical  and  rational  to  try  to  insure 
that  any  overall  ree valuation  of  our  fi- 
nancial institutions  includes  an  ade- 
quate and  thorough  consideration  of  the 
NOW  account  problem. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  well  knows,  be- 
cause he  participated  in  the  debate  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

He  knows  of  the  unique  situation  in 
both  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  it  would  be  rather  disastrous 
for  all  of  these  accounts  in  Massachu- 
setts savings  banks  at  the  present  time 
if  in  the  conference  NOW  accounts  were 
no  longer  possible  in  either  of  these  two 
States.  We  have  a  considerable  number 
of  them;  we  have  worked  with  them  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  I  think  the  evi- 
dence will  indicate  that  commercial 
banks,  in  the  main,  have  not  been  in- 
jured in  Massachusetts  by  the  NOW  ac- 
counts. Therefore.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
would  be  flexible  in  going  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  tried  to  accom- 
phsh  that  but  in  all  honesty  I  .do  see 
a  need  for  an  end  point  that  is  foresee- 
able in  the  future.  It  would  be  terribly 
wrong  for  this  body  either  by  overt  action 
or  deliberate  inaction  to  avoid  this 
matter.  We  must  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion the  NOW  account  raises,  insofar 
as  whether  or  not  it  does  create  a  com- 
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petitive  disadvantage  for  a  small  com- 
mercial bank  that  Is  in  the  same  area, 
and  whether  or  not  we,  as  the  Govern- 
ment, have  a  right  to  allow  that  to  go  on 
without  dealing  with  it,  either  by  obviat- 
ing the  opportimity  for  NOW  accounts 
or  alternatively  allowing  commercial 
banks  to  have  the  same  competitive  op- 
portunity. 

But  we  cannot  continue  to  tolerate 
for  long  a  situation  in  which  by  statute 
there  is  a  built-in  discriminatory  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  do  not  think  our  committee  wants  to 
give  mutual  savings  banks  or  any  other 
banks  a  competitive  advantage  over  the 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  going 
to  do  all  we  can  to  give  consumers  the 
opportimity  to  get  the  best  banking 
services  that  the  consimier  can  get. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  that  he  has 
raised  one  of  the  most  pertinent  points 
in  this  entire  presentation.  Most  con- 
sumers are  debtors  and  not  creditors.  If 
the  effect  of  the  NOW  account  is  to  raise 
the  interest  cost  that  all  borrowers  pay 
for  consimier  goods,  whether  it  be  a 
home,  an  automobile,  whatever  is  pur- 
chased, whatever  advantage  he  may  gain 
in  the  checking  accoimt  will  not  be 
meaningful  to  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  seems  to  me  the  definite  advantage 
lies  with  the  wealthy  and  not  the  poor, 
because  they  have  rather  considerable 
sums  of  money  that  they  can  and  do 
leave  in  a  checking  account  to  draw  In- 
terest. It  is  rarely  the  poor  or  middle- 
income  people  who  maintain  a  sizable 
balance. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  Massachusetts  $2,000 
is  the  average  amount  of  money  in  a 
NOW  accoimt.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
wealthy  who  are  using  NOW  accounts. 
I  think  it  is  elderly  people  who  have,  In 
the  main,  small  savings,  and  they  want 
to  get  some  Interest  on  their  savings  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  use  a  check  rather  than 
having  to  go  down  to  the  bank  with  a 
passbook.  Those  are  not  the  wealthy 
people  who  put  the  maximum  amount 
of  money  in  a  savings  bank  in  the  State. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  cannot  speak  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  I  can  guarantee  the 
Senator  it  Is  not  the  average  family  In 
Tennessee  that  is  affluent  enough  In  to- 
day's high  cost  of  living  to  maintain  a 
$2,000  balance. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  above  the  aver- 
age, but  there  are  msmy  senior  citizens 
who  have  perhaps  only  several  h'ondred 
dollars  to  put  into  the  accoimts.  I  did 
want  to  negate  the  impression  that  NOW 
accounts  are  being  used  as  a  device  by 
wealthy  people  to  save  their  money  at 
high  Interest  rates.  In  addition,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  it  is  costing  about  15 
cents  per  check,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
for  these  NOW  accounts. 

They  are  not  getting  any  real  ad- 
vantage. I  think  this  helps  commercial 
banks,  so  there  is  some  equity  involved. 
It  is  not  all  one  sided.  They  now  can  de- 
posit and  get  an  advantage  such  as  a 
depositor  who  uses  a  commercial  check- 
ing account. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  has  raised  the  point.  I  under- 


stand what  he  Is  sajdng.  I  am  not  trying 
to  debate  with  him  the  virtue  of  neces- 
sity or  question  of  having  NOW  accounts. 
I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  where  we 
have  a  statutory  discrimination,  either 
present  or  potential,  that  is  something 
that  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
deal  with. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  dealt  with 
the  problem  adequately  when  it  provided 
that  the  FDIC  would  control? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No,  I  honestly  do  not.  Be- 
cause there  are  a  number  of  States  which 
could  go  into  NOW  accounts  under  the 
present  language  of  the  bill  without 
my  amendment.  It  takes  the  FDIC  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  react,  frankly. 

Mutual  banks  are  allowed  up  to  a  half 
point  interest  right  off  the  top.  Thus, 
they  start  with  one  advantage  over  a 
commercial  bank.  Then  they  pay  interest 
on  a  checking  account,  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  for  their  competitors.  That 
is  a  competitively  disadvantageous  situa- 
tion. It  is  something  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  deal  with,  because  the  conmiit- 
tee  bill  allows  that  situation  to  spread 
across  the  50  States.  Whether  it  will  or 
not.  Is  something  else. 

This  is  a  case  where  we  must  protect 
the  potential  user.  What  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  I  are  trying  to  say  is  that 
this  situation  is  of  sufiScient  importance 
in  strengthening  the  control  of  our  finan- 
cial structure  that  we  will  allow  the 
States  to  operate  as  they  are  operating 
now,  so  that  we  can  have  a  test:  but  we 
have  limited  it  as  to  two  States,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire.  We  do  not 
allow  it  for  the  rest  of  the  States  until 
we  know  what  the  situation  will  be. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Did  not  the  competition 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
provide  that  information,  at  least  as  to 
what  has  happened  in  those  two  States? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts must  admit  that  I  am  not  doing 
violence  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
or  New  Hampshire,  or  to  an>-  of  the 
others. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
might  want  to  have  NOW  accounts,  be- 
cause of  the  benefits  of  such  accounts, 
and  might  want  them,  because  they  have 
learned  of  the  benefits  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  have  derived  from 
them. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
two  new  friends  in  the  council  of  State 
rights. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator's  argu- 
ment is  against  State  rights.  I  ajn  now 
in  the  unique  position  of  arguing  for 
State  rights. 

Mr.  BROCK.  We  have  had  Federal  re- 
sponsibility In  the  monetary  affairs  of 
the  Nation  for  a  long  time.  We  have  the 
FDIC.  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Bo.'ird.  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration  • 

Mr.  BROOKE.  They  are  for  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  correct — 
for  protection  against  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems that  could  confront  us.  To  say  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  State  rights 
monetary  system  at  this  time  is  to  go 
back  200  years,  or  to  President  Andy 


Johnson's  national  bank  bill.  I  think  we 
have  too  much  at  stake.  I  think  we  can 
do  this.  We  have  too  much  national  secu- 
rity for  our  savings  accounts  to  want  to 
go  back  to  50  individual  banking  systems. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  that  NOW  ac- 
counts are  not  k)eneficial? 

Mr.  BROCK.  1  do  not  take  that  posi- 
tion at  all.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make 
that  judgment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  it  is  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the 
opportunity  for  other  States  other  than 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
should  not  be  granted? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  it  is  further  his 
position  that  we  should  wait  until  the 
date  included  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  During  which  time 
what  would  be  done?  A  study  would  be 
made  as  to  what  the  effect  would  be  na- 
tionally if  NOW  accounts  are  allowed  in 
the  other  48  States  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Unless  we  act  sooner.  I 
would  be  distressed  if  I  thought  it  would 
take  12  months,  much  less  24.  to  under- 
take a  thorough  review  of  our  entire 
financial  institutions,  as  prof>osed  by  the 
Hunt  Commission.  I  certainly  think  it 
warrants  intensive  study  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  action  under  the  law. 
and  that  would  include  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  NOW  accounts  provided  by  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  as  well  as  savings 
and  loan  institutions. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  it  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  there  is 
sufficient  flexibility  In  this  bill  as  amend- 
ed by  his  amendment  so  that  the  Senate 
could  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
and  preserve  the  institution  of  NOW 
accounts  in  the  States  of  Mtissachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Absolutely.  If  that  were 
not  so,  I  would  be  offering  a  different 
amendment,  because  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  right  to  pursue  this  step. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  delighted  to  see  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  drape  him- 
self in  the  Confederate  flag.  I  must  say 
he  wears  it  with  great  distinction. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  For  this  Issue  only.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  there  Is  a  constitu- 
tional question  involved.  It  seems  to  me, 
because  in  singling  out  two  States  in 
this  way  it  does  violence  to  the  Consti- 
tution, if  not  to  the  letter,  then  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  care  to 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  I  certainly  would 
I  think  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Massachusetts  thrift  institutions  are 
quite  different  than  institutions  in  other 
States.  Our  banking  system  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. We  have  a  strong  State  bank 
regulatory  agency  there.  It  has  worked. 
It  is  working  well. 

I  think  this  applies  to  New  Hampshire. 
I  see  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire present  on  the  floor,  and  I  will  not 
comment  further  on  it  as  it  applies  to 
New  Hampshire,  but  it  is  a  imique  situa- 
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tlon  which  I  think  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
has,  to  its  credit,  recognized  for  years. 

The  NOW  accounts  originated  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  a 
device  which  would  be  helpful  to  consum- 
ers. They  have  been  permitted  there. 
This  question  has  been  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts and  found  to  be  constitutional  and 
they  are  proceeding  under  the  ruling  of 
its  highest  court.  So  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  of  constitutionality  or 
legality. 

As  I  understand  it,  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  trying  to  do  by  his 
amendment  is  merely  to  restrict  other 
States  from  permitting  NOW  accounts, 
which,  in  the  Senator's  opinion,  could  be 
competitively  disadvantageous  to  other 
banking  Institutions,  prlmaiily  small 
banking  institutions 

Mr.  BROCK.  And  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  savings  and  loan 
associations,  of  course.  I  think  that  Is 
what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  at- 
tempting to  do  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  was  discussed  at 
great  length  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  where  a 
somewhat  different  version  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  2,  the  only  2  voting  for  it  being 
the  Senators  who  propose  the  amend- 
ment now  pending. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah,  who  is  supporting  the  amendment, 
is  not  going  to  have  any  time  to  comment 
on  it.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  using  the  opponents'  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  under  the  control  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  want  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 
the  Senator  time  out  of  the  time  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
one  minutes  remain  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  floor.  I  will  retire  until  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  ended.  Then  I  would  like  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
time,  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  yielding  me  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  SulKJommittee  on  Financial  Insti- 
tutions, which  held  hearings  on  this 
matter  for  3  days.  I  heard  my  good 
friend  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see tell  this  assembled  body  he  did  not 
feel  we  dealt  adequately  with  this  sub- 


ject. I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Conunittee,  by  a  vote  of  14  to 
2,  decisively  defeated  the  very  thoughts 
being  expressed  in  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
What  he  has  offered  this  afternoon  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate  is  a  mod- 
ified version.  The  primary  difference  be- 
tween the  amendment  presently  before 
the  Senate  and  the  one  that  was  rejected 
by  the  Committee  by  a  vote  of  14  to  2  is 
that  in  the  present  amendment  NOW 
accounts  could  continue  in  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  as 
long  as  flexible  interest  rate  authority  is 
continued. 

The  amendment  considered  in  com- 
mittee would  have  allowed  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  to 
continue  to  have  NOW  SM:counts  for  1 
year  while  prohibiting  these  accounts  in 
all  other  States. 

Senator  Brock's  amendment  is  basi- 
cally the  same  proposal  in  that  the  bill 
presently  before  us  extends  flexible  in- 
terest rate  authority  to  the  Federal 
agencies  for  only  1  year  as  is  contained 
in  section  1(a)  of  the  legislation,  S.  1798. 

In  considering  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  we  must  first 
concern  ourselves  with  exactly  what  a 
NOW  account  is. 

What  are  these  siccounts  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
have  been  discussing? 

These  are  savings  accounts.  These  are 
savings  accounts  which  are  presently 
being  offered  by  the  mutual  savings  banks 
in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts.  I  might  say  that  only  18 
States  of  this  great  country  of  ours  have 
mutual  savings  banks. 

Mutual  savings  banks  are  State-char- 
tered Institutions  that  are  basically  reg- 
ulated by  State  banking  authorities. 

Now  accounts  provide  a  means  where- 
by a  savings  account  holder  may  with- 
draw funds  from  his  account  by  means 
of  negotiable  orders  of  withdrawal; 
hence,  the  term  "Now."  These  are  sep- 
arate accounts  from  the  mututd  pa&s- 
lx>ok  savings  account,  but  since  they  are 
a  savings  account,  the  funds  in  the  ac- 
count are  entitled  to  interest  payments. 
The  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal  is 
simply  a  substitute  for  a  passbook. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  a  savings  ac- 
count holder  WEUits  to  withdraw  funds 
from  his  account,  he  must  personally 
appear  at  the  financial  institution  and 
present  his  pEkssbook  in  order  to  with- 
draw his  savings  funds.  Through  the  use 
of  a  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal,  a 
savings  account  holder,  in  effect,  instructs 
the  savings  Institution  to  pay  a  third 
person  out  of  his  savings  account. 

This  new  negotiable  order-of-wlth- 
drawal  concept  gives  to  the  savings  ac- 
count holder  a  new  convenient  method 
of  withdrawing  savings  account  funds 
and  also  gives  him  the  added  benefit  of 
receiving  interest  on  the  funds  in  his 
account. 

During  the  committee's  hearings  on 
this  NOW  account  issue,  testimony  was 
received    from     the    Federal    Reserve 


Board,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  suid  not  one  witness  represent- 
ing these  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
recommended  prohibiting  NOW  ac- 
counts. In  fact,  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Smith,  in  his 
testimony  stated  that — 

The  NOW  account  represents  a  competitive 
break-through  which  many  commentators 
of  the  financial  conrununlty  will  argue  Is  In- 
evitable with  the  growmg  role  that  tech- 
nology Is  playing  In  the  transfer  of  funds 
process.  The  benefit  to  the  smaller  consumer- 
saver  seems  obvious.  We  do  not  yet  have 
sufficient  empirical  evidence  to  Judge  the  im- 
pact on  the  offering  institution. 

Both  Mr.  Smith  of  Treasury  and  FDIC 
Chairman  Frank  Wille  testified  that 
there  is  no  need  for  Federal  intervention 
against  NOW  accounts.  Mr.  Smith  testi- 
fied that— 

We  are  not  convinced  by  the  data  which 
we  have  thus  far  seen  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  NOW  accounts  in  both 
Massachusette  and  New  Hampshire  that  there 
Is  a  solid  case  for  federal  intervention  at  this 
moment.  We  do  not  see  a  competitive  dis- 
ruption of  such  magnitude,  If  Indeed  there 
is  a  competitive  disruption  at  aU.  which 
would  suggest  that  the  federal  government 
is  compelled  to  Intervene. 

And  Mr.  Wille  concluded,  with  regard 
to  the  situation  in  Massachusetts,  that — 

We  have  no  data  Indicating  a  significant 
competitive  intact  vis-a-vls  commercial 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
have  cited  the  views  of  Federal  Resen-e 
Board  Gov.  George  W.  Mitchell  that 
NOW  accounts  have  created  an  "intoler- 
able" situation  for  competing  types  of 
institutions  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Mitchell  cited  no  evi- 
dence of  an  actual  adverse  effect,  but 
merely  speculated  that  the  effects  of 
NOW  accounts  could  become  serious. 

In  citing  Mr.  Mitchell's  views,  more- 
over, the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
have  failed  to  emphasize  the  primarj- 
thrust  of  his  testimony— that  the  NOW 
account  is  a  useful  financial  Innovation, 
and  that  ways  should  he  found  to  permit 
the  broader  use  of  NOW  accounts.  Tes- 
tifying on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Mr.  Mitchell  most  emphatically 
did  not  recommend  a  Federal  prohibition 
of  NOW  accounts.        "* 

In  fact,  not  one  of  the  administration 
or  Federal  or  State  regulatory  agency 
witnesses  at  the  Senate  or  House  hear- 
ings testified  in  favor  of  Federal  inter- 
vention to  prohibit  NOW  accounts.  This 
highly  significant  fact  was  specificallj- 
noted  by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
in  its  report  on  S.  1798.  and  has  been 
ignored  by  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  similarly  concluded 
that  Federal  intervention  against  a  con- 
sumer financial  service  that  has  been 
upheld  as  legal  under  State  law  by  the 
highe.st  court  in  Massachusetts  and  by 
the  New  Hampshire  bank  commissioner 
Is  not  needed  or  desirable  at  this  time. 
In  its  report  on  S.  1798.  the  committee 
stated  that — 

The  localized  nature  of  NOW  accounts 
convinced  the  Committee  that  at  the  pres- 
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ent  time  the  Issue  Is  one  primarily  of  State 
rather  than  Federal  Jurisdiction.  The  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  accounts  presently  exist  In  only 
two  States  that  a  case  for  Federal  Interven- 
tion Is  not  Justified. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
have  pointed  to  the  possibility  that  the 
introduction  of  NOW  accounts  may  be 
imminent  in  a  number  of  other  States, 
and  that  Federal  legislation  is  needed 
to  prevent  the  "unregulated  prolifera- 
tion" of  NOW  accounts.  But  they  have 
failed  to  provide  any  proof  for  their  as- 
sertion that  institutions  in  other  States 
are  planning  to  introduce  NOW  ac- 
counts, or  that  there  is  legal  authority 
for  them  to  do  so. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
spread  of  NOW  accounts  may  well  be 
in  the  interest  of  consumers,  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  have  com- 
pletely ignored  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulatorj-  agencies,  un- 
der existing  Is'.v,  presently  have  the 
powers  needed  to  regulate  NOW  ac- 
coiaits. 

S.  1798  would  reinforce  the  FDIC's 
existing  powers,  moreover,  by  giving  the 
FDIC  new  authority  to  regulate  the  rate 
of  interest  that  nor.federally  insured 
banks  may  pay  on  NOW  accounts. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  should  note 
that  in  its  report  on  S.  1798.  the  bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee specifically  instructed  "the  FDIC 
to  monitor  closely  the  effect  that  NOW 
accounts  have  on  competition  among 
the  various  financial  institutions  and  to 
move  swiftly  to  take  corrective  action  if 
warranted." 

But  the  real  underlying  issue  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  NOW  accounts  has 
not  been  based  on  whether  this  service 
benefits  the  consumer.  The  argimients 
against  NOW  accounts  have  been  con- 
sistently based  on  competition  among 
vanous  competing  financial  institutions, 
but  mainly  between  commercial  banks 
and  mutual  savings  banks. 

One  might  ask  how  did  these  NOW  ac- 
counts develop.  And  the  answer  is  they 
developed,  because  of  competition. 

I  noted,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  cited  various  advantages 
the  savings  banks  would  have  over  com- 
mercial banks.  Actually,  the  evidence 
today  is  that  any  commercial  bank  that 
gives  a  person  a  checking  account  with- 
out any  charges  is  rendering  a  service  to 
him  of  about  2.5  percent  in  interest.  That 
is  a  pretty  good  advantage  that  the  com- 
mercial banks  have  at  the  outset. 

In  their  attempt  to  compete  with  com- 
mercial banks,  mutual  savings  banks 
have  found  it  necessary  to  develop  some 
type  of  third-party  payment  system.  A 
checking  accoimt  is  a  third-party  pay- 
ment system  offered  by  commercial 
banks,  and  a  NOW  account  is  a  third- 
party  payment  system  offered  by  a  mu- 
tual savings  bank  and  presently  even 
more  sophisticated  electronic  third-party 
payment  systems  are  being  developed 
whereby  neither  cash  nor  checks  are 
necessary  but  where  each  financial 
transaction  would  take  place  by  com- 
puter. 


The  problem  that  we  have  before  us 
today  regardmg  NOW  accoimts  is  a  man- 
ifestation of  a  much  more  complex  and 
difficult  problem  and  that  is  the  struc- 
ture and  regulation  of  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

No  new  comprehensive  banking  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted  into  law  in 
approximately  the  last  40  yeai-s.  Since 
the  depression  of  the  1930s,  the  struc- 
ture and  regulation  of  this  country's  fi- 
nancial industry  has  remained  basically 
unchanged.  There  has  been  some  legis- 
lation dealing  with  specific  problems 
such  as,  for  example,  bank  holding  com- 
panies, but  as  far  as  the  basic  structure 
and  regulation  of  the  banking  industry 
of  this  country  no  substantial  changes 
have  been  made  since  the  reforms  ini- 
tiated during  the  1930's. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  updating 
the  structure  and  regulation  of  finan- 
cial institutions,  Piesident  Nixon  com- 
missioned a  study  in  1970  to  develop 
substantive  changes  in  the  banking  in- 
dustry. The  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  FLnancial  Structure  and 
Regulation  was  filed  on  December  22, 
1971. 

This  Commission  made  a  number  of 
far- reaching  recommendations,  the  goal 
cf  which  was  to  make  the  various  finan- 
cial institutions  in  this  countiy — mainly 
coramercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks, 
savings  and  loan  apsociations,  Pl-'d  credit 
unions — more  competitive.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  each  of  these  financial  insti- 
tutions serve  basically  one  identifiable 
group  of  customers  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent competition  Is  relatively  limited  in 
a  number  of  areas.  Where  one  institution 
is  allowed  to  perform  one  function,  other 
institutions  are  denied  being  able  to  of- 
fer that  service,  and  so  it  is  with  third- 
party  payment  systems. 

At  the  present  time,  commercial  banks 
are  basically  the  only  institutions  that 
offer  this  service.  But  the  need  to  com- 
pete in  today's  market  and  'he  need  for 
structural  change  in  todays  market  is 
being  clearly  shown  on  the  Senate  floor 
today  in  our  discussion  v.lth  NOW  ac- 
coimts. 

In  examining  the  question  of  third - 
party  payment  systems,  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Financial  Structure  and 
Regulation  recommended  in  December 
of  1971,  that  both  mutual  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  be 
granted  demand  depasit  rights  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  that  these  two  in- 
stitutions should  be  able  to  offer  check- 
ing accounts. 

What  we  are  debating  today  is  an  at- 
tempt by  a  number  of  mutual  savings 
banks  in  the  New  England  area — namelv, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampslilre — to 
obtain  what  the  President's  Commission 
recommended;  that  is,  some  form  of 
third  party  payment  system. 

The  only  reason  why  this  issue  is  on 
the  Senate  floor  today  is  because  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  to  implement  by  way  of  legisla- 
tive proposal  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  Commission's 
report  to  the  President. 

For  the  last  17  months,  our  committee 
has  been  waiting  for  the  President  to 
submit  his  legislative  recommendations 


in  conjunction  with  the  Commission's  re- 
port, and  this  report  recommended 
exactly  what  we  are  discussing  today; 
that  mutual  savings  banks  be  granted 
third  party  payment  systems. 

It  is  obvious  that  If  the  President  does 
not  move  to  implement  the  Commission's 
recommendations  then  Congress  will 
have  to  do  so  on  its  own  initiative.  In 
exactly  what  we  are  discussing  today: 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Issue  of 
NOW  accounts  is  not  only  the  develop- 
ing of  a  new  banking  innovation  but  is 
also  a  clear  signal  that  the  old  banking 
i-ules  and  regulations  that  have  served 
this  country  well  for  the  last  40  years 
must  be  reconsidered  in  light  of  today's 
needs. 

NOW  accounts  are  not  something  in 
my  opinion  that  should  be  prohibited 
but,  to  the  contrai-y,  are  something  that 
should  be  encouraged.  It  shows  that  there 
remains  a  competitive  vitality  in  an  in- 
dustry that  is  probably  regulated  more 
than  any  other  f^ingle  industry  in  this 
coimtiT- 

Congress  rather  than  discouraging 
competition  rhould  be  encouraging  it. 
and  this  is  why  the  Senate  today  should 
endorse  the  action  taken  by  its  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.^.<^ee  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  say  that  what  we  are  de- 
bating today  is  the  right  of  the  mutual 
savings  banks  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  to  pay  interest  on  NOW 
accounts.  They  have  that  right,  and  they 
would  have  It  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

What  we  are  concerned  about  is 
whether  this  should  be  proliferated 
across  the  coimtry  before  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  face  the  basic  problem  which 
the  action  of  the  mutual  savings  banks 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
have  opened  up. 

Personally.  I  feel  that  we  ^111  end  up 
with  a  system  under  which  there  will  be 
some  kind  of  a  program  for  paying  in- 
terest on  certain  tj-pes  of  accounts  that 
are  subject  to  withdrawals.  However, 
what  that  system  should  be  and  how  it 
should  be  organized  today  we  really  do 
not  know. 

I  agree  that  we  have  waited  too  long 
for  consideration  of  the  Hunt  report.  I 
hope  that  we  can  get  to  It,  because  I 
think  that  when  we  consider  the  Himt 
report,  we  should  consider  on  a  national 
basis  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
establish  a  kind  of  a  family  account  on 
which  the  depository  could  pay  Interest. 
The  statement  that  we  are  being  im- 
fair  to  the  mutual  savings  banks  In  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  does  not 
ring  true,  because  we  are  preserving  their 
right  by  this  amendment  to  do  what 
they  are  doing. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
says  that  only  18  States  in  the  Union 
have  mutual  savings  banks.  We  are  say- 
ing that  32  States  of  the  Union  have  no 
institution  which  may  pay  interest  on  a 
savings  deposit  and  still  permit  it  to  be 
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withdrawn  by  some  kind  of  third  party 
payment  arrangement. 

Mi'  interest  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment is  to  confine  the  problem  to  its  pres- 
ent area  and  allowing  the  mutual  sav- 
ings bankers  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  to  keep  the  freedom  they  now 
have  until  we  get  a  chance  to  figure  out 
the  best  basis  on  which  to  implement  the 
suggestion  that  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
FDIC  and  the  other  regulatory  agencies 
say  is  a  program  that  should  be  looked 
at.  Under  the  pending  bill,  it  would  be 
confined  to  mutual  savings  banks  which 
the  Senator  says  only  exist  in  18  States. 

We  are  saying  to  the  commercial  banks 
and  to  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
that  compete  for  the  saver's  dollar  In  50 
States  that  they  may  not  match  this. 
That  is  available  only  to  an  organization 
organized  at  this  particular  time  and,  as 
I  say.  it  exists  only  in  18  States. 

I  think  it  is  wiser — and  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  offered  a  version  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  committee,  even  though  it 
was  defeated — to  have  this  experiment 
confined  where  we  can  look  at  it  and 
see  the  extent  to  which  moneys  are  flow- 
ing out  of  the  savings  departments  in 
the  commercial  banks  and  how  the 
moneys  are  flowing  out  of  the  checking 
accoimts  in  the  commercial  banks  as  a 
result  of  this  particular  privilege. 

We  are  also  debating  a  very  serious 
principle  which  has  concerned  the  bank- 
ing industry  since  the  early  1930's.  That 
Is,  whether  it  is  safe  to  allow  banks  to 
compete  on  the  batis  of  Interest  paid  on 
checking  accounts  and  whether  it  is  a 
safe  situation  to  allow  that  not  only  by 
banks  systems,  but  also  by  our  savings 
and  lo£m  institutions. 

The  number  of  banks  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  is  very  small  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  across  the  country  that 
are  going  to  be  affected  by  this  situa- 
tion. 

If  we  allow  NOW  accounts  to  go  across 
the  country  in  the  States  where  they  are 
legal — and  we  already  have  a  different 
method  of  calculating  interest  in  New 
Hampshire  thsm  we  have  in  Massachu- 
setts— are  we  going  to  have  dozens  of 
different  systems  and  programs  built  up? 

If  we  do,  those  of  us  In  the  banking 
committees  of  Congress  are  going  to  have 
a  very  much  tougher  time  trjing  to  write 
legislation  which  will  set  up  national 
norms  and  national  restrictions  on  the 
proliferation  of  these  NOW  accounts. 

My  interest  in  this  thing  is  not  to  kill 
the  NOW  accounts.  My  interest  is  to  keep 
the  fire  under  control  until  we  can  have 
time  to  determine  the  best  way  in  which 
we  can  allow  it  to  spread  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sorry,  I  have  not 
finished. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Brock  has 
offered  is  a  reasonable  and  logical  meas- 
ure. It  would  allow  mutual  saving  banks 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  to 
continue  offering  so-called  NOW  ac- 
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counts  as  long  as  interest  rate  controls 
on  desposits  remsdn  in  effect. 

At  the  present  time,  NOW  accounts 
are  confined  to  these  two  States.  The 
amendment  which  has  just  been  intro- 
duced would  prevent  it  from  spreading 
elsewhere,  until  Congress  has  at  least  had 
time  to  review  the  administration's  pro- 
posals with  regard  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Financial  Structure  and 
Regulation. 

The  Presidents  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  privilege  of  offering 
third  party  payment  services,  such  as 
NOW  accounts,  be  extended  to  mutual 
savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, providing  that  all  institutions 
offering  such  services  operate  under  the 
same  regulatory  safeguards  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  relative  tax  burdens. 
Those  conditions  are  not  presently  being 
met  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  competitive  balance  be- 
tween various  institutions  in  those  two 
States  has  been  substantially  altered.  It 
threatens  to  be  altered  elsewhere  if  the 
practice  is  not  now  confined  to  those 
two  States.  The  measure  just  Introduced 
would  provide  Congress  with  the  time  it 
needs  to  determine  what  the  appropriate 
regulatory  safeguards  and  tax  policy 
should  be  before  sanctioning  the  exten- 
sion of  third  party  payment  services  by 
similar  institutions  elsewhere. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  that  It  is  a 
logical  step  to  link  the  expiration  of  the 
prohibition  on  NOW  accounts  outside 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  with  the  expiration  of  in- 
terest rate  controls  on  deposits.  The 
President's  Commission  has  recommend- 
ed that  these  controls  be  phased  out 
over  time.  If,  after  examining  the  com- 
mission's recommendations,  Congress 
should  extend  the  privilege  of  offering 
third  party  payment  services  to  these 
Institutions,  it  would  do  so  only  after 
approving  the  elimination  of  interest 
rate  controls,  as  well  as  adopting  the 
other  many  recommendations  of  the 
commission  which  would  allow  third 
party  payment  services  to  be  extended 
In  a  way  that  is  fair  and  equitable  to  all 
concerned.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Con- 
gress decides  that  the  practice  should  not 
be  extended  to  these  Institutions,  It  will 
be  easier  to  undo  what  has  been  done  If 
the  practice  is  now  confined  to  the  two 
States  In  which  the  service  is  presently 
being  offered. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  in  his  Individual 
views  on  this  bill,  said : 

Mutual  savings  banks  currently  enjoy  some 
competltlTe  advantages  over  their  Federally 
chartered  or  Insured  competitors  (e.g.,  the 
autbcMlty  to  sell  life  insurance,  mutual 
funds,  to  invest  in  conunon  stocks  for  their 
own  account,  and  to  offer  corporate  savings 
accounts) ,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
substantial  growth  experienced  by  mutual 
savings  banks  In  recent  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
vidsh  more  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Two  more  minutes, 
and  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes. 

-I 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  have  made  the  point.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has 
tried,  within  Massachusetts,  to  correct 
these  Inequities,  but  he  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. I  do  not  think  we  should  con- 
tinue to  support  the  inequities  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  the  logi- 
cal thing  to  do  is  to  confine  this  situation 
to  these  two  States  until  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  study  the  potential  effect  on  the 
whole  syste'fh  of  depositories  and  legis- 
late new  programs  which,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  can  provide  the  same  priv- 
ilege to  all  depository  institutions  In  the 
country.  But  I  do  not  like  to  see  this 
thing  start  up  in  an  uncontrolled  man- 
ner at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  x\ill 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
ply to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  let  me  just  say  that  the  Banking 
Committee  after  hearings  and  executive 
se^ons,  felt  the  testimony  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  other  knowledgeable 
agencies  indicated  that  there  was  no 
great,  fearsome  danger  involved  here. 
There  was  some  testimony  that  small 
commercial  banks  might  suffer,  and  as  a 
result  it  was  the  decision  of  the  full 
Banking  Committee  that  we  would  as- 
sign to  the  FDIC  interest  rate  authority 
over  NOW  accounts,  and  allow  these  ac- 
counts to  go  their  way  In  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  but  that  at 
any  time  they  ishould  threaten  to  get  out 
of  control,  the  Federal  agency  monitor- 
ing them  could  take  approprlat|acUons 
to  maintain  a  competitive  balancfe. 

For  that  reason,  I  feel  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  should  be  upheld, 
and  the  NOW  accounts  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
have  discussed  this  issue  rather  thor- 
oughly, and  can  bring  It  to  a  close. 

Let  us  be  sure  what  we  are  voting  on 
here.  We  are  not  voting  on  NOW  ac- 
counts. There  has  been  no  effort  since 
the  outset  to  debate  that  question.  If 
there  had  been,  I  think  we  would  have 
seen  a  different  kind  of  debate. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
pointed  out,  we  have  not  had  a  revision 
of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  since  it  was 
passed.  One  of  the  planks  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  was  that  we  should  not  have 
payment  of  interest  on  demand  deposits 
because  of  the  possibility  of  high-risk 
situations.  That  was  exactly  why  we  got 
into  the  situation  we  had  in  1933,  with 
all  the  moratoriums  that  went  on  then. 

We  are  not  even  debating  the  situa- 
tion of  banks  as  savings  or  mutual  asso- 
ciations. What  we  are  debating  is  wheth- 
er discrimination  allowed  under  Govern- 
ment regulation,  as  we  have  it  today 
should  be  permitted  to  extend  Into  other 
States — discrimination  on  the  part  of  one 
institution  as  against  all  competing  In- 
stitutions, including  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  nondiscrimination.  It  is 
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a  choice  between  what  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  I  have  proposed  as  a  fair  test 
of  a  concept  that  deserves  a  fair  test,  or 
a  washing  of  Federal  hands  of  any  re- 
sponsibility in  the  area,  and  saying  we 
are  just  going  to  allow  unregulated 
growth. 

It  Is  a  choice  between  the  consxuner.  If 
you  want  to  bring  it  down  to  that  level, 
as  a  debtor  or  a  creditor.  Which  is  he? 
All  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  I  have 
tried  to  say  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  ex- 
plore this  new  concept,  let  us  do  it  ra- 
tionally. 

Let  us  do  it  where  it  exists  today.  Let 
us  see  how  it  works,  and  let  us  do  it  with- 
in the  context  of  an  overview  of  our  en- 
tire structure  of  financial  institutions  un- 
der the  Hunt  Commission  report,  but  let 
us  not  allow  growth  to  go  unchecked  to 
the  detriment  of  the  borrowers  or  po- 
tential consimiers  of  the  credit  institu- 
tions of  this  country. 

MORE    CAUraL    STUDY    NTEDED    ON    "NOW" 
ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  in  his  effort  to  amend  S.  1798 
to  confine  NOW  or  Negotiable  Order  of 
Withdrawal  accounts  to  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire. 

Congress  should  move  with  great  cau- 
tion at  any  time  in  initiating  sweeping 
measures  which  affect  the  competitive 
situation  in  banking.  Current  business 
and  economic  conditions  plainly  call  for 
special  caution. 

The  Congress  needs  to  study  this  situa- 
tion further.  As  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  have  clearly  stated 
in  their  additional  views  to  the  commit- 
tee's report,  we  need  to  examine  all  the 
questions  involved  in  granting  compa- 
rable powers  and  imposing  comparable 
responsibilities  and  burdens  upon  com- 
peting financial  intermediaries. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Nebraska  bankers  have  expressed 
to  me  their  strong  well-reasoned  objec- 
tion to  any  expansion  of  NOW  accounts 
to  States  other  than  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  comments  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hsuska, 
Capitol  Hill.  Washington,  DC. 

I  urge  that  you  support  the  Brock  amend- 
ment to  8.  1789.  This  is  very  Important. 
Paul  M.  Hejti, 
Guardian  State  Bank. 

The  Fakmebs  National  Bank  or  Grant, 

Grant,  Sebr..  May  17. 1973. 
Hon.  Roman  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  Included  In  HR 
6370  Is  a.  provision  to  ban  NOW  accounts  as 
used  by  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  This  bill  will 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  In  the  near  future. 

My  reasons  for  writing  you  is  to  enlist  your 
support  for  the  banishment  of  NOW  accounts 
and  are  as  follows : 

1.  Mutual  Savings  Banks  are  now  per- 
mitted to  do  so  on  an  unfair  basis. 

2.  Mutual  Savings  Banks  are  permitted  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  Interest  on  these  ac- 
counts than  commercial  Banks  are  permitted 
to  pay  on  Savings  Accounts. 


8.  Mutual  Savings  Banks  do  not  have  the 
same  reserve  requirement  as  do  banJu. 

4.  Mutual  Savings  Banks  do  not  have  as 
heavy  a  tax  burden  as  to  banks. 

5.  Mutual  Savings  Banks  do  not  have  the 
same  or  similar  regulatory  requirements  aa 
do  banks. 

6.  The  NOW  account  is  the  same  as  paying 
interest  on  checking  accounts.  Banks  have 
been  prohibited  by  Federal  law  since  the 
1930's  from  doing  this. 

I  do  not  mind  fair  competition  In  business 
but  I  feel  that  Commercial  Banks  are  being 
taken  advantage  of  by  permitting  the  Mutual 
Savings  Banks  to  pay  interest  on  NOW 
accounts. 

I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  vote  with 
the  banks  on  this  and  against  the  Mutual 
Savings  Banks. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  W.  Jackman, 
Chairman  and  CEO. 

Bank  or  Oekino, 
Gering,  Nebr.,  Stay  It.  1973. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
US.  Senator, 

Rtissell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  Debate  is  expected 
soon  on  S-1789  the  extension  of  the  Inter- 
est Rate  Ck>ntrol  Act,  and  relating  to  the 
controversial  NOW  accounts. 

Senator  Brock  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bUl  to  prohibit  the  opening  of  NOW 
accounts  In  states  other  than  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  until  the  expiration  of 
the  biU  in  May.  1974. 

In  my  opinion,  I  feel  that  the  payment  of 
Interest  on  checking  accounts,  or  any  plan 
that  resembles  the  payment  of  interest  on 
demand  deposits,  is  not  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  industry,  I  hope  that  you  can  support 
the  Brock  Amendment  S-1789. 

Sprini^  has  finally  come  to  Western 
Nebrask£%— we  have  all  the  sugar  beets 
planted  and  most  of  the  com.  Looks  like  we 
have  a  good  start,  and  we  all  hope  that 
Mother  Nature  sees  fit  to  give  us  another 
good  crop  year. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

H.  L.  MCKiBBiN, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Farmers  and  Mkbchants  Bank, 

MiUigan.  Nebr.,  May  S,  1973. 
Senator  Roman  Hruska, 
UJS.  Senate,  \ 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  I  am  writing  to 
you  pertaining  to  current  legislation  on  the 
matter  of  NOW  accounts. 

If  NOW  accounts  were  authorized  It  would 
mean  that  checking  accounts  would  become 
interest  bearing  accounts  which  banks  are 
prohibited  from  using  at  this  time  and  have 
been  since  the  crash  of  1933. 

I  was  In  the  banking  business  during  the 
crash  of  1933  and  at  that  time  our  city 
correspondent  banks  were  paying  us  Interest 
on  our  checking  accounts.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined that  interest  bearing  checking  ac- 
counts were  unsound  and  were  therefore 
prohibited. 

Now  we  are  back  to  those  days  and  we  are 
commencing  to  do  a  lot  of  unsound  things 
and  this  proposal  is  one  of  them. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  some  very  care- 
ful study  before  you  vote  In  favor  of  this 
proposal. 

Very  truly  yoiurs, 

J.  J.  Klima. 

The  Omaha  National  Bank. 

May  16.  1973. 
The  Honorable  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Roman  :  The  errand  of  this  letter  Is  to 
summarize  my  conversation  with  Dave  Tlsh- 
endorf  this  morning. 


Senate  BUI  1789  provides  for  the  extension 
of  the  Interest  Rate  Ck>ntrol  Act  to  May  31, 
1974.  The  House  has  already  passed  a  similar 
bill,  and  the  House  version  of  the  bill  carries 
a  rider  which  prohibits  savings  banks  from 
establishing  NOW  accounts.  A  NOW  account 
is  a  savings  account  on  which  Interest  is  paid 
and  on  which  negotiable  orders  of  with- 
drawal are  accepted.  A  negotiable  order  of 
withdrawal  Is  essentially  a  check,  and  there- 
fore this  permits  savings  banks  to  pay  inter- 
est on  checking  accounts.  Commercial  banks, 
of  course,  are  not  permitted  to  do  this. 

Senator  Brock  will  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1789  which  would  be  similar  to 
the  amendment  already  adc^ted  by  the 
House.  We  urge  your  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Brock  and  the  bill 
so  amended. 

We  understand  that  the  Administration  la 
preparing  a  bill  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Hunt  Commission  Report. 
One  of  the  main  points  of  the  Hunt  Commis- 
sion Report  was  that  financial  Institutions 
offering  similar  services  should  be  treated 
similarly.  We  believe  In  that  principle  and 
believe  that  savings  banks  should  not  be 
permitted  to  pay  Interest  on  accounts  sub- 
ject to  third  party  transfer  untu  banks  are 
permitted  to  do  likewise. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  get  In  touch  with  me 
if  I  can  give  you  any  further  information  on 
this  subject. 

Sincerely, 

Morris  F.  Miller,  Chairman. 

Ames  Plaza  Bank, 

Omaha,  Nebr..  May  10, 1973. 
The  Honorable  Roman  Hruska, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  One  of  the  most 
basic  concepts  of  our  democratic  government 
is  equality  before  the  law  with  Its  corollary 
principle  that  free  enterprise  must  not  be 
destroyed  by  granting  special  competitive  ad- 
vantages to  certain  groups.  Constant  vigil- 
ance must  be  maintained  to  guard  against 
any  attack  attempted  against  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Such  an  attack  is  represented  by  the  ef- 
fort of  mutual  savings  banks  to  establish 
their  N-O-W  accounts  (Negotiable  Order  of 
Withdrawals.)  Stripped  of  verbiage,  a  N-O-W 
account  becomes  simply  an  Interest  bearing 
check  In?  account. 

The  df.nger  involved  Is  the  destruction  of 
free  enterprise,  by  law.  In  the  foUowlng  ways: 

1.  Mutual  banks  would  be  permitted  to  pay 
a  higher  Interest  rate  on  accounts  than  com- 
mercial bank  savings  accounts.  Commercial 
banks  in  suburban  and  niral  areas  will  lose 
substantial  funds  for  no  valid  business  rea- 
son and  this  raiding  on  deposits  would  be 
legalized. 

2.  Mutual  savings  banks  do  not  share  the 
tax  load  equally,  with  commercial  banks  car- 
rying the  heavier  portion,  nor  do  the  mutual 
savings  banks  have  the  same  reserve  require- 
ments as  conunerclal  banks. 

3.  Mutual  savings  banks  have  neither  the 
same  nor  similar  requirements  nor  regula- 
tions as  do  commercial  banks. 

4.  Commercial  banks  couldnt  even  com- 
pete because  by  law  they  are  prohibited  from 
paying  any  Interest  on  checking  accounts,  yet 
the  granting  of  N-O-W  accovmts  would  en- 
able mutual  savings  banks  to  do  so. 

Prom  a  practical  view,  payment  of  Interest 
on  checking  accounts  must  necessarily  be 
followed  by  charging  higher  Interest  rates  to 
carry  this  new  cost  load. 

Free  competition  cannot  be  maintained  by 
granting  special  "game-rules"  to  one  group 
while  "ham-stringing"  the  competitive 
groups.  We  abhor  such  practice  particularly 
at  a  time  when  the  American  philosophy  of 
fairness.  Justice,  and  equality  calls  for  strong 
affirmation. 

We  hope  you  will  make  every  effort  to  pro- 
hibit N-O-W  accounts  and  put  all  mutual 
savings  banks  under  P.D.l.C.  deposit  rate  set- 
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ting  authority.  Your  support  will  help  main- 
tain our  democratic  principles  and  protect 
your  constituents. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  D.  Brodket, 
President,  Ames  Plaza  Bank. 


SECuarrr  State  Bank. 
Oxford,  Nebr..  May  18. 1973. 
Senator  Roman  Hruska, 
VS.  Senate  Building,      [ 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska  :  I  am  virrlting  to  you 
concerning  8.  1798,  authorizing  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  to  adopt  and  use  (NOW  ac- 
counts). Negotiable  Orders  of  Withdrawal. 
We  previously  contacted  our  Congressman 
and  thus  In  our  own  small  way  helped  to 
produce  a  rejection  In  the  House  by  a  de- 
cisive vote  of  264  to  98. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  NOW  accounts  are 
interest  bearing  checking  accounts.  During 
House  debate,  NOWs  were  termed  a  dan- 
gerous and  ominous  trend  for  America's  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

I  wish  to  express  our  complete  opposition 
to  this  blU  from  myself  and  the  other  eleven 
banks  in  this  state  that  we  are  Involved  In. 

I   urge    you   to    vote    against   8.    1798. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D.  L.  Holbein. 
Vice  President. 

Johnson  County  Bank. 
Teeumseh.  Nebr..  May  18. 1973. 
Senator  Roman  Hruska. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  :  It  will  be  appreciated  if 
you  do  not  support  the  legislation  on  Now 
accounts  which  will  come  before  you  shortly. 
Also,  your  support  of  HR  8370  wlU  be  ap- 
preciated. 

My  sixty  years  In  banking  dictates  to  me 
that  these  measures  are  not  necessary.  S 
1798  authorizing  savings  banks  to  adopt  Now 
accounts  is  not  beneficial  in  any  way  to  yotir 
constituency. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  V.  Johnson. 

First  National  Bank, 
Wayne.  Nebr.,  May  16,  1J73. 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hrttska, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  This  is  to  request 
your  consideration  and,  hopeftilly,  support 
for  an  amendment  to  S.  1789,  which  will  be 
offered  by  Senator  Brock.  The  effect  of  the 
Brock  Amendment  will  be  to  prohibit  estab- 
lishment of  negotiable  order  of  withdrawal 
accounts  in  states  other  than  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  until  May  31,  1974. 

The  N.O.W.  type  of  account  Impresses  me 
as  a  vehicle  giving  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage to  those  financial  Institutions  al- 
lowed to  use  it.  In  that  It  amounts  to  an 
Interest  bearing  checking  account.  As  you 
know,  payment  of  interest  on  regular  check- 
ing accounts  in  commercial  banks  Is  pro- 
hibited by  law.  While  this  is  not  an  Immedi- 
ate problem  In  Nebraska,  It  seems  likely  that 
If  the  practice  Is  allowed  to  continue,  it  will 
very  likely  spread  rapidly  to  all  states.  I 
hope  that  you  will  agree  and  will  find  It  pos- 
sible to  support  Senator  Brock's  amend- 
ment. . 
Sincerely,  | 

ADON  jEfTREY, 

President. 

First  National  Bank, 
West  Point.  Nebr..  May  18. 1973. 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hrttska, 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  respectfully  request  that  you 
oppose  S   1798  authorizing  mutual  savings 


banks  to  use   (NOW)    Negotiable  Orders  of 
Withdrawal  accounts. 

Should  It  pass,  it  would  violently  upset 
the  payments  mechanisms  that  are  allready 
reallng  from  International  payments  prob- 
lems, devaluation  and  the  like.  In  my  judge- 
ment, the  pa3rment  of  Interest  on  demand 
deposits  would  create  a  situation  akin  to  the 
30'8  when  bankers  were  paying  interest  on 
demand  deposits,  and  in  order  to  pay  that 
interest  were  making  unsound  loans  and  In- 
vestments which  ultimately  led  to  disaster! 
Further.  Savings  Banks  allready  have  a 
decided  competitive  edge  In  their  favored 
tax  role,  with  which  I  know  you  are  familiar. 

I  would  urge  you  Instead,  to  support  Al- 
ternate BUI  6370  banning  NOW  accounts. 
The  need  Is  urgent. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I 
am. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Eloon  Q.  Freudenbuko. 

President. 

The  1st  National  Bank  or  York, 

York,  Nebr..  May  18, 1973. 
Hon.  Roman  Hruska, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska:  This  letter  Is  to 
request  your  support  for  HR-6370  In  what- 
ever form  It  reaches  the  Senate  floor.  This 
Is  the  bill  which  would  eliminate  negotiable 
orders  of  withdrawal  (NOW)  accounts  for 
various  savings  institutions. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  Inequities 
that  have  arisen  because  a  few  of  the  states 
have  permitted  these  accounts  without  tak- 
ing the  necessary  action  to  fit  them  Into 
the  overall  banking  structure. 
Sincerely. 

M.  C.  Bonham.  President. 


Farmers  State  Bank, 
Douglas.  Nebr.,  May  18, 1973. 
Hon.  Roman  Hruska, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hruska:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  a  bill  is  or  shortly  will  be  out 
in  the  Senate  which  is  asking  for  "Now" 
bank  accounts  In  Savings  and  Loan  and 
BuUding  and  Loan  Associations. 

In  my  opinion  this  would  be  a  very  bad 
thing  for  the  country  and  a  hardship  on 
Banks,  we  jtist  cannot  pay  interest  on  Check- 
ing accounts  and  survive.  The  Savings  Banks 
due  to  various  advantages  possibly  can.  I 
respectfully  ask  that  you  vote  against  any 
bills  that  would  allow  Interest  to  be  paid  on 
checking  accounts. 

While  I  am  writing  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  opinion  on  another  matter  and  that  Is 
raising  the  limit  on  Time  Deposit  Interest. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  Is  no  bill  in  re- 
gard to  this  but  should  there  be  I  wish  to 
state  that  it  would  be  the  end  of  Country 
Banks,  we  cannot  pay  6%  and  7%  like  City 
Banks  are  doing  and  at  that  kind  of  Interest 
It  would  be  no  time  tmtll  the  Increased 
interest  paid  by  City  Banks  would  drain  the 
money  to  the  City,  where  it  would  stay  the 
"Farmers  Friend"  the  country  bank  would 
be  out  of  business  and  the  farmer  out  of 
a  source  of  credit. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  W.  DuNLAP,  President. 


Richardson  County  Bank 

AND  Trust  Company. 
Falls  City,  Nebr.,  May  18,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Roman  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hruska  :  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives very  recently  passed  legislation 
prohibiting  NOW  accounts,  and  I  applaud 
this  action  vigorously. 

I  understand  that  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  In- 
terest Rate  Control  Bill  which  was  recently 


reported  by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
to  prohibit  the  opening  of  NOW  accounts 
anjrwhere  after  May  15.  1973  (with  a  phase 
out  period  for  those  which  were  In  existence 
on  May  15,  1973).  I  ask  your  strong  support 
of  this  amendment  to  prohibit  NOW  accounts 
at  this  time. 

Cordially, 

John  H.  Morehead,  President. 
PS.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  aav- 
Ings  and  loan  associations  are  In  accord  with 
the  commercial  banks'  stand  on  this  matter — 
a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  normal  position 
of  the  two  types  of  Institutions,  but  one 
that  should  make  it  easier  fcnr  you  in  this 
particular  case. 

SCOTTSBLUFT  NATIONAL  BaNK 

and  Trust  Co., 

May  18. 1973. 
The  Honorable  Roman  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Roman;  I  wish  to  make  my  views 
known  on  the  legislation  on  Interest  rate 
control  reported  by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee— particularly  to  an  amendment  which 
has  been,  or  will  be,  introduced  to  prohibit 
NOW  accounts.  We,  of  course,  hope  that 
NOW  accounts  will  be  prohibited  and  the 
views  of  Senators  Bennett  and  Brock  as 
printed  In  the  Senate  Report  are  consistent 
with  our  approach  to  this  matter. 

The  NOW  account  Is  similar  to  paying  In- 
terest on  a  checking  account — a  practice  that 
has  been  prohibited  since  the  30's.  The  in- 
stitutions involved  already  enjoy  advan- 
tages in  reserve  requirements,  taxes,  and 
regulatory  matters  which  should  be  con- 
sidered and  untu  these  matters  are  settled 
on  a  basli  which  is  equitable  for  all  other 
financial  jinstitutlons.  the  NOW  account 
should  berprohlblted. 

Your  Consideration  of  this  view  would  be 
apprect&ted. 

Kiifdest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

H.  D.  Kosman,  President. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  has  reported  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate a  bill  containing  a  sound  and  judi- 
cious position  on  NOW  accounts.  The 
legislation  they  reported  continues  the 
present  regulatory  arrangements  under 
wMch  two  New  England  States — Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire — have  al- 
lowed mutual  savings  banks  to  offer  con- 
sumers savings  accounts  on  which  nego- 
tiatable  orders  of  withdrawal,  similar  to 
checks,  can  be  drawn. 

The  NOW  accounts  offered  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hamphsire  have  evi- 
dently been  welcomed  by  banking  cus- 
tomers in  those  States  as  an  alterna- 
tive form  of  banking  service.  It  offers 
those  with  little  need  for  a  full  check- 
ing account  the  advantages  of  paying 
their  bills  from  their  savings  accounts 
directly  to  a  third  person.  This  new  serv- 
ice is  especially  valuable  to  the  young, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  who  might 
otherwise  be  burdened  by  administrative 
complications  of  handling  their  finan- 
cial affairs  from  a  savings  account  alone. 
Although  these  accounts  represent  no 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  deposits  of 
commercial  banks,  and  the  assets  of 
mutual  savings  banks,  in  these  States, 
they  are  filling  a  need  of  many  banking 
customers. 

The  position  taken  by  the  committee 
mandates  full  regulatory  protection  of 
the  consumers,  and  of  the  banking  in- 
dustrj',  from  the  experiment  of  NOW 
accoimts.   The   State   banking   author- 
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ities  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire retain  control  of  NOW  accounts 
in  their  States.  And  the  committee  bill 
gives  the  FDIC  authority  to  regulate 
the  interest  rates  paid  on  NOW  accounts. 

Finally,  the  committee's  direction  to 
the  FDIC  to  monitor  closely  the  opera- 
tions of  NOW  accounts  promises  to  guard 
against  any  injurious  effects  of  this  ex- 
periment. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment  of  Senators  Brock  and  Ben- 
nett which  would  prohibit  this  worth- 
while banking  service. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  offer  some  observations  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee tMr.  Brock),  which  would  con- 
fine to  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  a  practice  under  which 
State-chartered  mutual  savings  banks 
in  these  States  are  offering  the  public 
an  interest  return  on  checking  accounts, 
known  as  NOW  accounts,  where  a  de- 
positor may  remove  funds  from  a  sav- 
ings account  through  the  use  of  a  nego- 
tiable order  of  withdrawal  to  a  third 
party. 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  arguments  that 
this  recent  practice  will  upset  the  com- 
petitive balance  between  financial  insti- 
tutions. I  believe  that  adequate  provision 
has  been  made  in  S.  1798  for  monitor- 
ing the  effect  that  NOW  accounts  may 
have  on  competition  among  the  various 
financial  institutions,  through  giving  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
clear  authority  to  cover,  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  interest  paid,  all  federally 
insured  and  noninsured  banks  through- 
out the  country  that  presently  offer  such 
services  or  are  commenced  by  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  in  the  future. 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  prior  to  reporting 
the  legislation  before  the  Senate  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  authority  for  more 
flexible  regulation  of  maximimi  rates 
of  interest  or  dividends  payable  by  fi- 
nancial institutions,  rejected  a  similar 
amendment  to  confine  the  availability 
of  NOW  accounts,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  2. 
I  concur  with  the  committee's  judgment 
that  this  matter  presently  Is  primarily 
one  of  State  rather  than  Federal  juris- 
diction, and  that  NOW  accounts  offer  an 
individual  customer  an  important  con- 
venience in  withdrawing  funds  from  his 
savings  account.  The  committee  intends 
to  examine  the  question  of  extending  this 
type  of  account  to  all  competing  financial 
institutions,  during  its  consideration  of 
the  President's  legislative  proposals,  an- 
ticipated in  the  near  future,  and  based 
upon  the  findings  of  the  Commission  on 
Financial  Structure  and  Regulation. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted,  first, 
that  NOW  accoimts  are  not  demand  de- 
posit accoimts — an  important  distinc- 
tion— and  second,  that  the  availability 
of  such  accounts  Is  presently  exception- 
ally limited,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  mutual  savings  banks  in  only 
17  States,  Including  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, which  has  only  one  savings  bank. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  finish  by  4  o'clock  because 
of  a  previous  order. 


I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  All  remaining  time  on  the 
amendment  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  role. 

Mr.  PASTORE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Pastore  votes  "present." 

Mr.  GURNEY  (when  his  name  wafi 
called) .  I  vote  "present."  \ 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  vote,  I  have' 
in  the  name  of  myself  and  my  wife,  bank 
stock  in  a  national  bank.  Although  I 
would  be  Inclined  to  vote  "nay"  In  any 
event,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  I  should 
withhold  my  vote  and  should  vote  pres- 
ent. I  therefore  vote  "present." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Having  shares  in  a  commercial 
bank,  I  therefore  vote  "present." 

Mr.  PELL  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
Having  an  interest  in  a  commercial  bank. 
I  vote  "present." 

Mr.  INOUYE  (after  having  voted  In  the 
affirmative) .  Having  an  interest  In  bank- 
ing operations,  I  prefer  to  vote  "present." 

Mr.  CASE  (after  having  voted  In  the 
negative)  Having  an  Interest  in  banking 
operations,  I  prefer  to  vote  "present." 

Mr.  BURDICK  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  As  long  as  I  hold  some 
stock  In  a  commercial  bank,  I  prefer  to 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtjrch),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnxtson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wh-liams)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrsi  Is 
absent  because  of  death  in  the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doh- 
iNicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG) ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bball)   is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  33.  as  follows: 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 8 

iBurdlck  Oumey  Pell 

C Case  Inouye  Scott.  Pa. 

Pulbrlght  Pastore 

NOT  VOTING— 16 
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McGee 

Fannin 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  Brock's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


ORDER  FOR  A  COMMUNICATION  TO 
BE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — this  has  been 
cleared  all  around — that  upon  its  receipt, 
the  communication  on  minority  business 
enterprises  be  held  at  the  desk  until 
further  action  is  agreed  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


STRUCTURE  AND  REGULAIION  OF 

FINANCIAL  msTrrunoNS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1798)  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  authority  for  more  flexible 
regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  interest 
or  dividends  payable  by  financial  insti- 
tutions, to  amend  certain  laws  relating 
to  federally  Insured  financial  Institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
on  the  bill  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  considered  offer- 
ing an  amendment  here  today  regarding 
the  repayment  of  excess  premium  pay- 
ments Into  the  secondary  reserve  of  the 
FSLIC  to  the  appropriate  savings  and 
loan  associations,  most  of  which  are  lo- 
cated In  the  rapid  growth  States  of  re- 
cent years,  such  as  Texas  and  California. 
However,  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
will  propose  a  plan  to  retire  the  excess 
reserves  over  a  period  of  time,  and  I  will 
therefore  withhold  my  proposal  for  this 
same  purpose.  The  matter  is  very  com- 
plex, and  It  is  appropriate  to  await  tech- 
nically accurate  legislation  from  the  ad- 
ministratlcHi. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  admin- 
istration is  of  the  opinion  that  the  excess 
funds  should  and  will  be  rebated,  but 
the  question  is  merely  as  to  the  proper 
mechanics  of  carrying  this  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  on 
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the  bill  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

requires. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  considerable  merit  to  the 
amendment  that  was  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  It  would  provide 
for  a  cash  rebate  to  those  savings  and 
loan  associations  whose  balances  in  the 
secondary  reserve  fimd  are  so  large  that 
they  would  never  be  phased  out  under 
the  new  premium  plan  contained  in  sec- 
ticHi  4  of  the  bill.  This  Is  because  the 
Interest  received  on  these  balances  is 
greater  than  the  cash  premium  payments 
required  to  be  paid  into  the  primary 
Insiu-ance  fund. 

Although  I  believe  the  amendment 
has  merit,  I  believe  it  is  premature.  The 
amendment  would  msike  sense  if  Con- 
gress had  made  a  decision  to  aboUsh  the 
secondary  reserve  insurance  fund.  How- 
ever, the  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
does  not  abolish  the  secondary  reserve 
fund.  It  merely  stops  the  fimd  from 
growing.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  would 
be  premature  to  authorize  a  cash  rebate 
to  a  designated  group  of  institutions 
until  we  decide  upon  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  secondary  reserve  fund. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking  about 
trivial  amounts.  The  Tower  amendment 
would  require  a  cash  rebate  of  $53  mil- 
lion to  about  300  associations.  More  than 
$37  miUion  would  go  to  just  55  California 
associations.  The  rebate  would  be  paid 
from  FSLIC  insurance  funds  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976. 

I  am  not  opposed  in  principle  to  a 
cash  rebate  to  these  associations  even 
though  it  might  increase  the  budget 
deficit.  Secondary  reserve  balances  are 
treated  as  an  asset  on  the  books  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  money  belongs  to  the  associ- 
ations although  the  insurance  fund  has 
first  claim  on  it.  If  the  secondary  reserve 
fund  is  to  be  phased  out  over  time,  a 
cash  rebate  may  be  necessary  to  those 
associations  with  substantial  balances. 

The  key  point,  however,  is  that  there 
has  been  no  decision  on  phasing  out  the 
secondary  reserve  fimd.  Under  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee.  It  is  entirely 
possible  for  the  secondary  reserve  fund 
to  be  as  large  or  larger  on  January  1, 
1976,  as  it  is  today.  If  this  were  to  occur, 
how  can  we  justify  giving  a  cash  rebate 
to  300  associations  when  the  rest  of  the 
industry  has  had  no  reduction  In  their 
reserve  balances?  Why  should  we  sign 
a  blank  check  for  these  associations  un- 
til we  know  what  the  rules  of  the  game 
are? 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  op- 
posed by  the  administration.  Let  me 
quote  a  letter  on  the  amendment  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget: 

The  Administration  Is  unable  to  support 
this  proposed  amendment.  The  problem  of 
the  secondary  reserve  balances  held  by  the 
PSUC  Is  much  too  extensive  and  complex 
to  be  susceptible  of  solution  by  a  series  of 
partial  amendments,  of  which  this  Is  one.  We 
believe  the  necessary  and  desirable  solution 
will  be  best  achieved  through  carefully  de- 
veloped legislation  which  will  address  the 
entire  problem,  and  provide  for  the  appro- 
priate phasing  of  any  repayments  over  time. 
Therefore,  we  are  In  agreement  with  you 
that  the  propoeed  amendment  is  premature; 
the  Board  has  not  yet  drafted  legislation  for 
»n  eventual  abolition  of  the  secondary  reserve 


fund.  We  have  Indicated  to  the  Board,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  development  of  such  an  item 
of  legislation  should  have  a  high  priority 
In  the  coming  year. 


For  these  reasons,  1  am  concerned  that  the 
proposed  amendment  might  be  premature 
since  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  have  not 


Mr    President    I  ask  unanimous  con-  '  ^^^  developed  a  plan  for  the  eventual  aboU 
Mr.  t-resiaeni,  i  asK  unammous  con-     ^^^^  ^j  ^^^  secondary  reserve  fund.  Accord- 


sent  that  my  correspondence  relative  to 
this  matter  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  summarize  the 
argimients  against  the  amendment — 
first,  it  Is  premature  and  could  lead  to 
serious  inequities  within  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  by  favoring  one  group  of 
claimants  on  the  secondary  reserve  fund 
ahead  of  all  others;  second,  it  is  opposed 
by  the  administration;  and  third,  it 
would  increase  the  budget  deficit  in  fu- 
ture years  by  $53  million. 

In  view  of  the  strong  position  taken 
by  the  administration  against  the 
amendment  and  the  likelihood  of  future 
legislation  to  solve  the  problem,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  not 
pressed  his  amendment. 
ExHisrr  1 

April  3,  1973. 
Mr.  Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington, 
B.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Ash:  Legislation  Introduced  by 
Senators  Sparkman  and  Tower  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
(S.  892)  would  restructure  the  system  for 
making  payments  into  the  FSLIC  Insurance 
fund  on  the  part  of  Federally  Insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  This  legislation 
would  discontinue  premium  prepayments 
Into  the  secondary  reserve  and  permit  sec- 
ondary reserve  balances  to  be  credited  to- 
wards payments  Into  the  prUnary  reserve. 
The  Committee  ordered  this  legislation  re- 
ported on  AprU  17,  and  It  is  expected  that 
the  legislation  will  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  very  near  future. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  S.  892  which  may  be  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  As  I  understand  the  effect 
of  the  amendment.  It  would  require  cash 
payments  from  the  secondary  reserve  fund 
to  those  associations  whose  secondary  re- 
serve balances  exceeded  1  ""r  of  their  deposits 
as  of  December  31,  1974.  The  cash  payments 
would  be  made  on  January  1,  1976  and  would 
be  equal  to  the  amount  of  secondary  reserve 
balances  In  excess  of  1  ■> . 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
require  cash  payments  of  approximately  $53 
mUlion  to  about  350  associations.  The  bulk 
of  payments,  $37  million,  would  go  to  55 
California  associations. 

The  amendment  Is  apparently  premised  on 
the  assumption  that  S.  892  provides  for  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  the  secondary  reserve 
in  the  FSLIC.  However,  in  reading  the  leg- 
islation I  find  no  procedures  for  Insuring  that 
the  secondary  reserve  fund  will  in  fact  be 
phased  out.  According  to  projections  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  secondary  re- 
serve fund  can  be  maintained  at  its  current 
level  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time  if  the 
Bank  Board  chooses  to  require  that  70  ^c 
of  an  association's  primary  premium  pay- 
ments be  in  cash,  as  authorized  by  the 
legislation. 

If  the  proposed  amendment  to  S.  892  is 
adopted,  it  could  result  in  the  anomalous 
situation  of  requiring  a  cash  rebate  to  a 
select  group  of  savings  and  loan  associations, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  reduction  in  the  aggregate  level  of  sec- 
ondary reserve  balances. 


Ingly,  I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on 
the  concern  I  have  expressed  In  this  letter 
together   with   your   recommendations   con- 
cerning the  attached  amendment. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmiri:, 
United  States  Senate. 

Officx  or  Management  ane  Budget, 

Washington,  May  11,  1973. 
Hon.  William  Pboxmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pboxmike:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  with  the  amendment  to  S.  892 
which  may  be  offered  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Your  understanding  of  the  effect  is  correct: 
it  would  require  cash  payments  from  the 
secondary  reserv-e  fund  to  those  associations 
whose  secondary  reserve  balances  exceed  1% 
of  their  deposits  as  of  December  31,  1974.  The 
cash  payments  would  be  made  on  January  1, 
1976  and  would  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
secondary  reserve  balances  in  excess  of  1%. 

In  addition,  you  are  correct  that  the  Ad- 
ministration— proposed  legislation  to  re- 
structure the  system  for  making  payments 
into  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  Fund  does  not  Include  a  provi- 
sion for  eventually  abolishing  the  secondary 
reserve.  The  legislation,  depending  on  the 
percentage  premium  payment  to  be  required 
in  cash,  does  provide  that  we  can  stop  the 
secondary  reserve  from  growing.  This  was 
one  of  the  major  considerations  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  had  in  mind  In  the 
lengthly  drafting  of  its  legislation. 

As  we  indicated  In  our  letter  to  Acting 
Chairman  Kamp  (copy  attached),  the  Ad- 
ministration is  unable  to  support  this  pro- 
posed amendment.  The  problem  of  the  sec- 
ondary reserve  balances  held  by  the  FSLIC  Is 
much  too  extensive  and  complex  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  solution  by  a  series  of  partial 
amendments,  of  which  this  is  one.  We  believe 
the  necesary  and  desirable  solution  will  be 
best  achieved  through  carefully  develc^ed 
legislation  which  wUl  address  the  entire  prob- 
lem, and  provide  for  the  appropriate  phasing 
of  any  repayments  over  time. 

Therefore,  we  are  in  agreement  with  you 
that  the  propoeed  amendment  is  premature; 
the  Board  has  not  yet  drafted  legislation  for 
an  eventual  abolition  of  the  secondary  re- 
serve fund.  We  have  mdlcated  to  the  Board, 
however,  that  the  development  of  such  an 
item  of  legislation  should  have  a  high  pri- 
ority in  the  coming  year. 

Accordingly,  we  would  appreciate  your  not 
supporting  this  partial  and  premature 
amendment  to  S.  892.  Thank  you  for  the 
timely  opportunity  to  provide  our  views  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

WiLTORD  H.  Rommel, 
Assistant  Director  for 
Legislative  Reference. 

Hon.  Cahl  O.  Kapp,  Jr. 

Acting  Chairman,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  April  11,  1973,  which  pro- 
posed an  additional  amendment  to  Section 
404  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1727).  This  amendment  would  be  added  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Board  in 
January  1973.  as  cleared  by  this  office  on  Jan- 
uary 19. 1973. 

As  drafted,  the  proposed  additional  amend- 
ment would  add  a  new  subsection  (t)  to 
Section  404  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
and  would  provide  for  a  direct  repayment  of 
a  portion  of  the  secondary  reserve  balancing 
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of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation.  The  repayment  would  be  based 
upon  a  refund  of  that  portion  of  an  Insured 
association's  secondary  reserve  which  exceed- 
ed one  percent  of  the  savings  capital  held  by 
the  Insured  association,  and  would  be  made 
on  January  1,  1976. 

The  Administration  Is  unable  to  support 
the  proposed  amendment.  The  problem  of  the 
secondary  reserve  balances  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
Is  much  too  extensive  and  complex  to  be 
susceptible  of  solution  by  a  series  of  partial 
amendments,  of  which  this  is  one.  We  be- 
lieve the  necessary  and  desirable  solution  will 
be  best  achieved  through  carefully  developed 
legislation  which  will  address  the  entire 
problem,  and  provide  for  the  appropriate 
phEtslng  over  time  of  any  repayments. 

If  It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Board 
to  so  Indicate  to  the  Committees  of  the 
Congress  Involved  In  considering  this  legis- 
lation, the  Administration  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  Board  stating  that  legisla- 
tion wiU  be  developed  by  the  Bocutl  this 
year  to  deal  with  the  entire  problem  of  the 
secondary  reserve  balances.  The  Administra- 
tion would  also  have  no  objection  to  the 
Board  indicating  that  the  phsising  over  time 
of  such  a  solution  would  not  exceed  ten  years. 
Sincerely, 

Wn-FKED  H.  ROMMIX, 

Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  on  the  bill  as  the  Senator  from 
California  requires. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senator  Tower's  proposed  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  would 
have  the  authority  to  pay  a  small  group 
of  savings  and  loan  associations  their 
part  of  the  secondary  reserve  above  1 
percent.  There  are  about  600  savings 
and  loan  institutions  nationwide  and  55 
in  California  who  have  accumulated  suf- 
ficiently large  balances  in  the  secondary 
reserve  that  it  is  unlikely  their  shares 
will  be  amortized  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  even  under  the  revised 
premium  payment  structure. 

To  give  an  example,  Atlantic  Savings 
&  Loan  Association  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,  has  $4,200,000  backed  up  in  sec- 
ondary reserves  being  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Insurance  Corp. 
Last  year  the  corporation  paid  5.7  per- 
cent interest  on  those  reserves,  but  in- 
stead of  pajing  the  interest  to  the  sav- 
ings association,  it  credited  it  to  Atlan- 
tic's secondary  reserve  account.  Atlan- 
tic has  accumulated  $153  million  in  sav- 
ings which  it  has  loaned  to  home  buy- 
ers. The  regular  annual  insurance  pre- 
mium on  that  $153  million  is  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent,  or  $130,000.  The 
maximum  that  this  bill  will  allow  to  be 
taken  from  the  secondary  reserves  to 
apply  on  that  annual  premium  Is  70  per- 
cent of  the  $130,000.  $91,000.  The  inter- 
est on  the  total  of  $4,200,000  that  Atlan- 
tic has  in  the  secondary  reserve  Is 
$239,400.  which  means  that  the  interest 
accrual  is  larger  than  that  allowed  to  be 
applied  to  the  regular  FSLIC  premium. 

This  means  that  Atlantic  as  well  as 
54  other  savings  and  loans  in  California 
may  never  get  their  money  back;  that 
the  money  tied  up  in  the  secondary  re- 
serve fimd  will  continue  to  grow,  but 
not  be  available  for  housing. 


It  hardly  seems  fair  or  reasonable  that 
these  institutions,  who  paid  in  excessive 
amounts  because  of  their  high  rate  of 
growth,  should  be  penalized  for  doing 
an  aggressive  job  in  the  thrift  and  home- 
ownership  market. 

In  addition,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  declares  that  the  secondary  re- 
serves really  belong  to  the  savings  asso- 
ciations; therefore,  such  payment  can- 
not be  deducted  as  a  cost  of  doing 
business. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  very  technical 
situation  and  that  perhaps  further  study 
should  be  done  in  committee;  however, 
it  is  an  inequitable  situation  which  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  address  itself  to  in  restructuring 
the  premium  payment  system. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  142. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  line  16,  Insert  the  folowlng  new 
.sections : 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 

(2)  "Individual"  means  a  natural  person; 

(3)  "individual  savings  deposit"  means  (a) 
any  deposit  or  account  In  a  savings  institu- 
tion which  consists  of  funds  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  one  or  more  individuals  or  In  which 
the  entire  beneficial  Interest  is  held  by  one 
or  more  individuals,  and  upon  which  earnings 
are  payable,  or  (b)  shares  in  a  savings  Insti- 
tution which  are  issued  for  the  savings  of  Us 
members  and  upon  which  earnings  are  pay- 
able, or  (c)  any  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
Issued  by  a  savings  institution  to  one  or  more 
Individuals  or  In  which  the  entire  beneficial 
Interest  Is  held  by  one  or  more  Individuals, 
and  upon  which  earnings  are  payable.  Such 
term  includes  regular,  notice,  and  time  de- 
posits, and  share  accounts,  and  any  other 
such  deposits  and  accounts,  whether  or  not 
evidenced  by  an  instrument; 

(4)  "earnings"  means  any  amount  accru- 
ing to  or  for  the  account  of  any  Indlvldaul 
as  compensation  for  the  use  of  funds  con- 
stituting an  Individual  savings  deposit.  Such 
term  Includes  dividends  and  Interest  on  any 
individual  savings  deposit: 

(5)  "payable",  when  used  with  respect  to  a 
certain  date  or  period  of  time,  means  the  date 
on  which  or  the  period  of  time  after  which 
an  absolute  right  to  earnings  exists,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  earnings  are  actually  paid; 

(6)  "savings  Institution"  means  any  person, 
firm,  corporation,  association,  or  organization 
which  In  the  regular  course  of  business  re- 
ceives and  holds  or  issues  Individual  savings 
deposits  and  pays  earnings  thereon; 

(7)  any  reference  to  this  Act.  to  any  re- 
quirement Imposed  under  this  Act.  or  to  any 
provision  thereof  includes  reference  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  under  this  Act  or 
the  provision  thereof  In  question. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  applies  to  any 
transaction  involving — 

( 1 )  a  deposit  of  funds  If  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  that  deposit  is  to  secure  or  guarantee 
the  performance  of  a  contract  or  the  condi- 


tions of  a  contract  for  the  sale  or  use  of 
goods,  services,  or  property: 

(2)  interest  payable  on  premiums,  accumu- 
lated dividends,  or  amounts  left  on  deposit 
under  an  Insurance  contract: 

(3)  any  obligation  issued  by  any  Federal. 
State,  or  local  government,  or  any  agency. 
Instrumentality,  or  authority  thereof,  except 
that  the  Board  shall  prescribe  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  require  disclosures  by  any  agency, 
instrumentality,  or  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(c)  Periodic  percentage  rate  Is  the  rate 
applied  each  period  to  the  principal  amount 
for  that  period  to  determine  the  amount  of 
earnings  for  that  period  and  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  periodic  percentage  rate.  If 
the  period  is  less  than  one  day,  for  purposes 
of  disclosure,  the  period  shall  be  construed 
to  be  either  one  day  or  the  actual  time  in- 
terval after  which  earnings  are  payable, 
whichever  Is  less,  and  the  rate  to  be  disclosed 
In  lieu  of  the  true  periodic  percentage  rate 
shall  be  the  factor  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  earnings  for  a  one-day  period. 

(d)  Annual  percentage  rate  Is  the  periodic 
percentage  rate  mtiltiplled  by  the  number  of 
periods  in  a  calendar  year  of  three  hundred 
aad  sixty-five  days  for  all  years  Including 
leap  year,  and  may  be  referred  to  as  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate. 

(e)  Annual  percentage  yield  Is  the  amount 
of  earnings  which  accrue  In  one  year  to  a 
principal  amount  of  $100  as  the  result  of 
the  successive  applications  of  the  periodic 
percentage  rate  at  the  end  of  each  period  to 
the  sum  of  the  principal  amount  plus  any> 
earnings  theretofore  credited  and  not  with-  n 
drawn  during  that  year,  and  may  be  referred  \ 
to  as  the  annual  percentage  yield. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  These 
regulations  shall  provide  for  clear,  concise, 
and  uniform  disclosures  of  Information  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  and  many  contain  such 
classifications,  adjvistments,  and  exceptions 
as  the  Board  determines  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
All  disclosures  required  by  this  Act  shall  be 
made  only  in  terms  as  defined  or  used  In  this 
Act,  as  defined  or  used  in  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
Utg  Act  or  In  regulations  prescribed  under 
that  Act,  or  as  such  terms  are  further  de- 
fined by  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  may  authorize  the  use  of  tables  or 
charts  for  the  disclosure  of  information  re- 
quired by  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Each  savings  Institution  shall  make 
avaUable  in  writing  to  any  Individual  upon 
request,  and  at  the  time  he  Initially  places 
funds  In  an  Individual  savings  deposit  in 
such  savings  institution,  the  following  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  Individual  savings  de- 
posits : 

( 1 )  The  annual  percentage  rate; 

(2)  the  mlnlmtim  length  of  time  a  deposit 
must  remain  on  deposit  so  that  earnings  are 
payable  at  that  percentage  rate; 

(3)  the  annual  percentage  yield; 

(4)  the  periodic  percentage  rate  and  the 
method  used  to  determine  the  balance  to 
which  this  rate  wlU  be  applied; 

(5)  the  number  of  times  each  year  earn- 
ings are  compounded; 

(6)  the  dates  on  which  earnings  are  pay- 
able; 

(7)  any  charges  Initially  or  periodically 
made  against  any  deposits; 

(8)  any  terms  or  conditions  which  Increase 
or  reduce  the  rate  of  earnings  payable  as  dis- 
closed vmder  item  ( l )  or  (3 ) ;  and 

(9)  any  restrictions'  and  the  amount  o: 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  pen- 
alties or  charges  Imposed  on  the  use  of  fimds 
In  any  deposit. 

(1)  Each  savings  institution  shall  disclose 
annually  and  at  the  time  any  earnings  report 
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U  made  to  an  individual  in  person,  or  by 
mailing  to  bis  last  known  address,  with 
respect  to  his  Individual  savings  deposit — 

(1)  the  amount  of  earnings  paid; 

(2)  the  annual  percentage  rate; 

(3)  the  periodic  percentage  rate; 

(4)  the  principal  balance  to  which  the 
periodic  percentage  rate  was  applied,  and 
the  method  by  which  that  balance  was 
determined; 

(5)  any  charges  made  against  the  acco\int 
during  the  period  covered  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  payment  of  earnings  and 
making  the  report;  and 

(6)  any  other  terms  or  conditions  which 
increased  or  reduced  the  earnings  payable 
under  conditions  as  disclosed  under  Item  ( 1 ) 
or  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

(])  The  Board  may.  by  regiilatlon,  author- 
ize or  publish  tables  of  periodic  factors  which 
reflect  compounding,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  It  determines  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
Individual's  ability  to  verify  the  computation 
of  earnings  payable  on  any  Individual  savings 
deposit. 

(It)  Not  less  than  ten  days  before  a  sav- 
ing Institution  adopts  any  change  with  re- 
spect to  any  Item  of  Information  required  to 
be  disclosed  under  this  section,  that  Institu- 
tion shall  notify  each  Individual  depositor  of 
each  such  change,  unless  such  change  Is  di- 
rected by  regulatory  authority. 

(I)  Every  advertisement  relating  to  the 
earnings  payable  on  an  individual  savings 
deposit  shall  state  In  print  of  equal  prom- 
inence the  annual  percentage  rate '  and  the 
annual  percentage  yield.  If  that  rate  Is  pay- 
able only  on  a  deposit  which  meets  certain 
'  minimum  time  or  amount  requirements, 
those  requirements  shall  be  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously stated. 

(m)  No  such  advertisement,  announce- 
ment, or  solicitation  shall — 

( 1 )  Include  any  Indication  of  any  ptercent- 
age  rate  or  percentage  yield  based  on  a  pe- 
riod In  excess  of  one  year  or  on  the  effect  of 
any  grace  period;  or 

(2)  make  use  of  the  term  "profit"  In  re- 
ferring to  earnings  payable  on  such  deposits. 

(n)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
imposed  imder  this  Act  shall  be  enforced 
xmder — 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  In  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency; 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks) ,  by  the 
Board; 

(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) ,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation; 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933.  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation) ,  In  the  case  of  any  Institu- 
tion subject  to  any  of  those  provisions;  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  tTnion  Act.  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Insured 
credit  union. 

(o)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (n)  of  its 
powers  under  smy  Act  referred  to  In  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  violation  of  a  requirement  imposed  under 
that  Act.  In  addition  to  Its  powers  under  any 
provision  of  the  law  specifically  referred  to  In 
subsection  (n).  each  of  the  agencies  referred 
to  in  that  subsection  may  exercise,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  any 
requirement  Imposed  under  this  Act,  any 
other  authority  conferred  on  it  by  law. 


(p)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  Act 
Is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Oov- 
smment  agency  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforce  such 
requirements.  Tat  the  pxirpose  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  Its  f\mc- 
tlons  and  powers  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  any  require- 
ment Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
a  violation  of  a  requirement  lmi>osed  under 
that  Act.  All  of  the  functions  and  powers  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  are  available  to 
the  CCHiimlsslon  to  enforce  compliance  by  any 
person  with  the  requirements  Imposed  under 
this  Act,  Irrespective  of  whether  that  person 
Is  engaged  in  conunerce  or  meets  any  other 
jurisdictional  tests  In  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

(q)  The  authority  of  tte  Board  to  Issue 
regulations  under  this  Act  does  not  Impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designated 
In  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting  Its 
own  procedures  In  enforcing  compliance  with 
requirements  Imposed  under  this  Act. 

(r)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  any  savings  Institution  which  falls 
In  connection  with  any  transaction  subject 
to  this  Act  to  disclose  to  any  individual  any 
Information  required  under  this  Act  to  be 
disclosed  to  that  Individual  Is  liable  to  that 
individual  for  the  damage  sustained  which — 

(1)  shall  not  be  less  than  $100  nor  greater 
than  tl.OOO;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

(s)  An  Institution  has  no  liability  under 
this  section  If  within  fifteen  days  after  dis- 
covering an  error,  or  upon  receipt  of  written 
notice  of  an  error  and  prior  to  the  brlng^lng 
of  an  action  under  this  section  the  Institu- 
tion notifies  the  Individual  concerned  of  the 
error  and  makes  whatever  adjustments  are 
appropriate  and  necessary. 

(t)  An  Institution  may  not  be  held  liable 
In  any  action  brought  under  this  section  for 
a  violation  of  this  Act  If  the  Institution 
shows  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that 
the  violation  was  not  Intentional  and  re- 
sulted from  a  bona  fide  error  notwithstand- 
ing the  maintenance  of  procedures  reason- 
ably adapted  to  avoid  any  such  error. 

(u)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  any  United  States  district  court, 
or  In  any  other  court  of  ctMnpetent  Jurisdic- 
tion, within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  violation. 

(V)  Whoever  willfully  and  knowingly  (1) 
gives  false  or  Inaccurate  Information  or  falls 
to  provide  Information  which  he  Is  required 
to  disclose  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  (2)  otherwise  falls  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  section 
shall   be   fined   not   more   than   |5,000. 

(w)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  under 
this  section,  the  Board  may  obtain  upon  re- 
quest the  views  of  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency  which,  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  exercises  regulatory  or  supervisory 
functions  with  respect  to  any  class  of  savings 
Institutions  subject  to  this  section. 

(X)  This  section  does  not  annul,  alter,  or 
affect,  or  exempt  any  savings  Institution 
from  complying  with,  the  laws  of  any  State 
relating  to  the  disclosure  of  Information  In 
connection  with  individual  savings  deposits, 
except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws  are  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  regulations  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
Inconsistency. 

(y)  This  section  does  not  otherwise  annul, 
alter,  or  affect  In  any  manner  the  meaning, 
scope,  or  applicability  of  the  laws  of  any 
State,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  laws 
relating  to  the  types,  amounts  or  rates  of 
earnings,  or  any  element  or  elements  of  earn- 


ings, permissible  under  such  laws  In  connec- 
tion with  Individual  savings  deposits,  nor 
does  this  section  extend  the  applicability  of 
those  laws  to  any  class  of  {>ersons  or  transac- 
tions to  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
apply. 

(z)  Except  as  specified  In  subsection  (v), 
this  section  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  section  do  not  affect  the  validity 
or  enforceability  of  any  contract  or  obliga- 
tion under  State  or  Federal  law. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  call  up  at  this  time  em- 
bodies a  proposal  which  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  more  than  2  years.  It  Is  a 
proposal  which  is  embodied  in  S.  1052 
which  I  Introduced  earlier  this  year,  and 
in  8.  1848  which  I  Introduced  during  the 
last  Congress. 

In  brief,  my  amendment  requires  all 
savings  institutions  to  disclose  vital  in- 
formation about  the  earnings  rates  of 
their  savings  accounts  to  potential  and 
existing  depositors. 

Americans  place  more  than  $40  billion 
of  disposable  income  into  savings  each 
year.  This  is  money  saved  for  emergen- 
cies, for  children's  education,  for  a  new 
home,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  Yet, 
few  Americans  realize  the  importance  of 
the  decision  to  place  their  money  into  a 
saving  Institution.  Just  as  an  individual 
shops  for  the  best  buy  when  purchasing 
a  new  car  or  a  washing  machine,  so  must 
he  shop  when  opening  a  savings  account. 

Unfortvmately,  at  the  present  time,  the 
consumer  does  not  have  adequate  in- 
formation at  his  disposal  before  he  opens 
an  account.  He  Is  confronted  by  con- 
fusing claims  in  newspaper  advertise- 
ments and  a  variety  of  technical  infor- 
mation which  is  difUcult  to  understand. 
According  to  a  recent  study  of  the  Amer- 
ican Banking  Association,  there  may  be 
more  than  100  different  methods  of  earn- 
ings computation  in  use  today.  They  In- 
clude LIFO/PIFO,  low  balance,  day-of- 
deposlt  to  day-of-wlthdrawal  accoimts, 
dally  Interest  and  grace  days  combined 
with  the  Infinite  possibilities  of  com- 
pounding which  Include  semiannually, 
quarterly,  daily,  and  continuously.  While 
I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment impose  uniformity  in  earnings 
calculation  methods,  I  urge  that  the 
Congress  enact  legislation  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to 
compare  and  choose  the  most  advanta- 
geous opportimity  for  investing  his 
money  consistent  with  his  needs  and 
preferences. 

Differences  in  earnings  rates  and 
methods  of  calculation  are  important  to 
the  average  consumer.  Mere  differences 
in  the  method  of  calculating  earnings 
can  resiflt  in  a  monetary  difference  of  as 
much  as  180  percent  over  a  6-month  pe- 
riod. In  light  of  this,  the  consumer  must 
have  information  at  his  command 
which  makes  it  possible  for  Him  to  make 
a  rational  judgment  on  the  best  institu- 
tions with  which  to  place  his  funds. 

One  of  the  major  sources  for  consumer 
confusion  can  be  found  In  the  use  of 
such  terms  as  "annual  percentage  rate" 
and  "armual  percentage  yield." 

The  term  "armual  percentage  rate" 
mefuis  the  nominal  annual  percentage 
rate  used  to  compute  earnings.  Use  of 
this  term  assists  the  consumer  to  under- 
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stond  the  concept  of  rates  as  appUed  To  minimize  the  posslblUty  for  error  stltutlons  do  differ  and  that  these  dif- 
both  to  savmgs  and  credit.  Credit  and  and  misunderstanding,  my  amendment  ferences  are  quite  Important  to  the  con- 
savings  are  mirror  Images  of  each  other,    requires  that  savings  institutions  make  sumer 

The  credit  consumer  borrows  from  the  annual  disclosures  to  their  depoaltors  of  To  supplement  the  disclosure  requlre- 
^vlngs  institution:  the  savings  Instltu-  the  amount  of  earnings  payable,  the  an-  ments  of  my  amendment,  basic  requlre- 
tion  borrows  from  the  consumer.  The  use  nual  percentage  rate,  and  the  method  ments  are  also  established  for  advertls- 
of  common  temunology  is,  therefore,  used  to  calculate  the  amount  of  interest  ing.  All  advertisements  relating  to  eam- 
loglcal.  and  desirable.  payable.  mgs  payable  on  an  individufl  sa^Ss 
*u^^^  percentage  yield,  on  the  Most  depositors  are  unaware  of  which  deposit  must  state  with  equal  prominence 
other  hand,  includes  the  resulting  effect  method  their  bank  is  using  and  are.  the  annual  percentage  rate  and  the  an- 
of  the  compounding  of  earnings.  Wheth-  therefore,  unable  to  verify  the  amount  nual  percentage  yield  as  weU  as  anv 
er  earnings  are  compounded  on  a  daily,  of  earnings  credited  to  their  accounts.  minimum  amount  and  time  reauire 
montWy,  quarterly,  or  semiannual  basis  At  this  point  in  my  statement,  Mr.  ments.  No  advertisement  will  be  Mrmit- 
will  affect  this  annual  percentage  yield  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ted  to  incluite  any  indication  of  percent- 
measurably  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  exhibits  age  rate  or\j)ercentage  yield  which  is 
My  amendment,  therefore,  makes  it  a  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  knowing  based  on  a  period  In  excess  of  1  year  or 
requirement  that  each  savings  InsUtu-  by  which  method  a  savings  Institution  on  the  effect  of  any  grace  period  These 
tlon  disclose  to  potential  depositors  its  calculates  earnings.  The  Information  requirements  are  in  accord  with  exlstine 
annual  percaitage  rate  its  annual  per-  contained  in  the  two  exhibits  comes  Federal  Reserve  regulations 
centage  yield  the  minimum  length  of  from  a  master's  thesis  done  by  Miss  Mr.  President,  the  American  pubUc  de- 
time  a  deposit  must  remam  on  deposit  to  Jackie  M.  Plnson.  of  the  Department  of  serves  to  have  all  the  facts  needed  to 
f^™  ^K^  ^^^^  percentage  rate  and  Family  Economics  of  Kansas  State  Un-  make  a  prudent  choice  among  savings  in- 
Ji?  J^?S°?Hf  ^"^  f^  "^^^K '^  ""^.^^f,^®  iversity.  Working  under  the  supenision  stltutlons.  This  amendment  pute  such 
m,miSr  .f^«  ^^f"^  ^  ^^^^l^\  ^"^  2f.  ^J^^J"^^^  °^  ^"  department.  Prof,  information  at  their  disposal.  It  is  based 
?™?^  ?  ^^  ^}^  t  K^""  that  in-  Richard  L.  D.  Morse.  Miss  Plnson  was  on  the  premise  that  thV  best  protected 
ir^inl.  <fr?"*-  ^f  ^^^  i^^.M''  "^^^"^  f-^^^  ^  highlight  the  confusion  confront-  consumer  is  the  best  informed  consiime? 
^^^I^  I  payable.  Each  of  these  dls-  ing  consumers.  She  developed  her  com-  In  no  way  does  it  tell  financial  Institu- 
^^^  L  ,  ^''^''^  .  ^^^".^  ??^o™ation  parisons  using  the  hypothetical  account  tions  what  they  should  pay  or  how  they 
which  must  be  made  available  in  order  in  exhibit  A  and  a  6-percent  annual  to-  should  pay  it.  They  are  f r^  to  compete 
for  the  consumer  to  invest  his  money  terestrate^  It  merely  provides  that  fmanciaJ^tTtu-' 
^^i'  „,«»«^  *  1  .....  ^'T  "^"^^ "°  objection,  the  material  tions  tell  in  clear  and  meaningful  lan- 
.fJ!^H  ^f'^^"^  also  requires  the  In-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  guage  what  they  are  doing  forthe  con- 
stitutions to  disclose  their  periodic  per-     as  follows:  sumer 

centage  rate.  It  is  this  figure  which  is                               ExHiarr  a  -mt  '  President    thP   Qiih^f^nop  ,^f  m„ 

critical  if  a  consumer  Is  to  miderstand     ^             Balance,  u,itHout  interest  amendS  Ss'  Sen    eS?^   by   a 

the    true    potential    earnings    for    his     J*"  i-  i97o -t  ooo  vaH^tv  «f  crri^»r,c  „,k^  »~.  .T^*  ^ 

money.  If  the  savings  institution  com-     ^^P-'t  Jan.  lo,  i97o Ii:":  'iSSS  Sm^^LS'^Dr^Wem                 ~"" 

SntaTS£^»erdS^?l2^i5        --  T^  Si?  l^^r^^L^H^ol^  Conference  on 

iTJom^^cfjLSiVlJ'tJie'SoSc^^te    ^p-'^ -«*>•«•  ^^o 1:"::::    IZ  Aging  made  the  following  sUtement: 

SSie^^V^tTf^f    ^n^^'j^J'.l;         ^°^^'   ~^^  ^TTnl^fT^ Sl^tt^^^ett 

Armed  with  this  information,  and  with     Wlth«lrawal  Mar.  5.  1070 {.'600  nual  percentage  rate,  the  conditions  under 

the  knowledge  of  what  earnings  calcula-                                                                    which  interest  wUl  be  paid  and  is  paid  and 

tlon  method  a  savings  institution  uses,         "^^^^ 3  000  *"y  limitations  on  interest  or  liquidity  of 

the  consumer   can   make   an  informed     Whdrawai  Mar.  20.  1970 .       500  funds. 

choice  from  among  several  savings  alter-        ^^^  -^-^  The  Federal  Trade  Commission.  corn- 
Some  savings  institutions  make  pro-     ^"^'^-''-'^  Mar.  30,  mV::::::::::      •««  menung  on  S.  1848.  stated: 

vision  for  irrst/'o  rtnvc   rrr>HoT-  fViic  r^!\^r>          •r.  *  ,                                                      •  *-°  Wat^'er  extent  consumers  either  lack 

I^^cM^o?^^!,      ?!'          %    this  option,         ToUl   a  000  information  requisite  to  the  making  of  an 

a  oonsumer  may  place  a  deposit  in  the     Apr.  1.  1970 3^  intelligent  choice  as  to  which  savlta^  in- 

Institution  after  the  first  of  the  month     ^^7  L  1970 2000  stltutlons  should  be  the  depositories^  their 

and    yet    that    deposit    will    accumulate         Although  MLss  Plnson  anmiwi  fr^rt„  h.w-  f^nis,  or  are  confused  as  to  the  substance 

earnings  as  if  it  had  been  deposited  on     ent  methods  of  In^r^tSufatton^^^t^  *"**  significance  of  the  information  presently 

the  first  of  the  month.  Other  institutions     hypothetical  account    Exhibit  B  mLkS.  Hit  '^****,  available  to  them,  this  blU,  if  enacted, 

impose    a    charge    on    excessive    with-      of  only  seven  of  these'  should    subsUntlally    eliminate    such    con- 

drawals  from  an  account.  My  amend-                              ExHrarr  b  sumer  problems. 

ment  requires  that  this  type  of  informa-              System                                      yield  "^^  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 

tlon  must  also  be  disclosed  to  the  poten-     ^^  balance:  compounded  and  cred-  The  National  Association  of  Mutual 

tlal  depositor.                                                      »t«d  semiannually .._  ,39  75  Savings  Banks,  in  a  letter  dated  May  26, 

In  addition  to  making  such  basic  in-     ">^  valance:  Compounded  quarterly  1971.  said: 

ir^eftS^n^Sf^rt^Sy^TeSS?  ^^iT^sr-^^-''-^'' ""  thrie^So^^'^'-'^-"- ~- °' 

Zfe^iSai^^rs"^^"^?  "^     '"^^S^LT^^^JTi    "''  ^^l^eKai^as  Citizens  council  on  Aging. 

At  the  present  ti^the  consun/-  has        «=r^ted  q'Sarter.?^.^""'^..  *'°**    53  ^  endoSd  q"  1  n^*"??^",?  °"  ^^^  J  ''"• 

very  little  information  at  his  dsposal    ^t  »n-fi"t  out  applied  to  first  i^-"  XiS?,,\J?^2.  the  Consumer  Savings 

ir^n^d'^hirr^'i^r;^"?"**"^-  ^^  ^^r^r^^'^:^':^^.  ^'  "^*^  ,^3  93  ^"^eritn  Associauon  of  Retired 
w«  ^I^if^  his  passbook  to  have  earn-  Last  m-flrst  out :  Compounde^i"  "and  Persons  and  the  National  ReUred  Teach- 
ings credited  to  liis  account,  but  how  does        credited  quarterly 5344  ers   Association   have   also  endorsed  S. 

he  know  that  a  mechanical  or  human     °«y  o' deposit  to  day  of  withdrawal :  1052.  A  letter  dated  May  21  1973  stated: 

error  has  not  been  made  by  the  savings        compounded   and   credited   quar-  our  associations  arc  in  full  support  of  the 

institution?     In    fact,     most    regulatory                ' 76.30  consumers     savings     disclosure      legtslation 

agencies  rely  on  consumers  to  verify  their        Mr.   HARTKE    Mr    President    uslne  '^^^'^^^  you  introduced  on  February  28th  of 

own  accounts  and  do  not  include  such     these  seven  examples,  there  is  a  ISO-oer-  l^^rJ!^\J^^^  disclosure  of  the  methods  used 

S'sfn°"  '"   "^'^  routine  examlna-     cent  difference  £  eamhis''over  a  6-  lUTSTlfA^i^™  hffpr'S  Tcl^r  S^^! 

4w!f!*    consumers  must  bear  the  re-    month  period.  While  a  different  pattern  '"any  of  whom  reiy  heavily  on  their  savings 

sponsibiuty  of  verification,   they  must    of  deposits  and  withdrawals  could  alter  during  their  retirement  years. 

to!Sdto<i!S*'  *^  amendment  puts  at    th^  findings   these  two  exW^  make  Mr.  President,  the  comments  of  these 

«  tuiwMu.                                                It  dear  that  the  pcrilcies  of  savings  in-  groups  and  agencies  testify  to  the  sup- 
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port  for  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
I  offer  today.  People  who  place  their 
life  savings  in  an  account  deserve  to 
know  every  bit  of  pertinent  information 
about  that  account.  While  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  any  savings  institution  at- 
tempts to  mislead  the  public,  it  is  clear 
that  they  fail  to  provide  potential  and 
existing  depositors  with  all  the  infor- 
mation the  public  needs  to  make  rational 
choices  among  various  savings  alterna- 
tives and  to  check  the  bank's  periodic 
earnings  calculations. 

In  a  letter  dated  September  15,  1971, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion made  the  following  statement: 

The  Corporation,  of  course,  favors  the  full 
disclosure  to  depositors  of  the  applicable 
rates  of  interest  and  of  the  other  terms  and 
conditions  governing  their  deposits.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  Corporation's  Board 
of  Directors,  the  board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Feder&l 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  presently  have 
statutory  authority  suiBclently  broad  to  en- 
able them  to  adopt  any  regulations  necessary 
to  acompllsh  the  bill's  objectives  with  re- 
spect to  insured  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  almost  2 
years  since  that  letter  was  written,  but 
the  regulatory  agencies  have  failed  to 
assume  the  responsibility  which  the 
FDIC,  in  its  letter  of  1971,  stated  it  al- 
ready possessed. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  today 
will  make  it  clear  to  the  regulators  that 
they  not  only  have  the  power,  but  the 
responsibility  as  well,  to  see  that  con- 
sumer depositors  have  all  the  informa- 
tion about  savings  accounts  that  they 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Credit  of  the  CommiUee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  I  would 
very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  proposal,  which 
has  merit,  and  which  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  disclosure,  which  I  strongly 
support. 

The  Senator  referred  to  Professor 
Morris,  of  Kansas  University,  who  played 
a  part  in  drafting  the  amendment.  He 
also  played  a  very  important  part  In 
drafting  the  truth-ln-lendlng  legisla- 
tion, and  is  one  of  the  ablest  consumer 
advocates  in  the  country. 

So  this  matter  should  go  forward,  but 
I  do  think  the  committee  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  on  It 
and  get  views  both  for  and  against  it, 
and  get  the  views  of  the  administration, 
and  those  of  the  regulatory  agencies,  and 
those  of  the  consumer  groups,  so  we 
might  have  a  record  on  which  to  act. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Indiana  con- 
sider withdrawing  his  amendment  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Credit, 
would  commit  himself  to  hearings  on  the 
proposal? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  consider  such 
a  proposal.  How  soon  does  the  Senator 
think  the  committee  could  really  hold 
hearings;  After  all,  this  measure  is  not 
new.  because  It  was  introduced  in  the 
early  part  of  1971.  Here  we  are  almost 
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2  years  and  2  months  later  and  no  hear- 
ings have  been  held.  I  know  the  com- 
mittee is  busy,  but  this  Is  a  matter  of 
Importance,  and  I  would  hope  we  could 
have  assurances  that  we  would  have 
hearings  before  the  August  recess. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  commit  my- 
self, as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
to  scheduling  a  hearing  before  the  Au- 
gust recess.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  enough 
request.  I  will  be  glad  to  commit  myself 
to  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  there  should  be 
hearings  held  on  it.  I  really  do  not  think 
we  should  be  legislating  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  without  having  had  hearings 
on  the  measure.  At  the  same  time,  with 
this  long  delay,  I  felt  somewhat  com- 
pelled to  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  agreement  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  — .  That  paragraph  "Seventh"  of  sec- 
tion 5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C. 
24)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  In  this  paragraph,  the  association 
may  purchase  for  Its  own  account  shares  of 
stock  issued  by  a  corporation  organized  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  for  agricultural  purposes,  In- 
cluding the  breeding,  raising,  fattening,  or 
marketing  of  livestock.  However,  unless  the 
association  owns  at  least  80  per  centum  of 
the  stock  of  such  agricultural  credit  corpo- 
ration the  amount  invested  by  the  associa- 
tion at  any  one  time  in  the  stock  of  such 
corporation  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  association  ac- 
tually paid  in  unimpaired  and  20  per  centum 
of  the  unimpaired  surplus  of  the  association. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  92d  Congress  I  introduced  S.  3540 
in  an  effort  to  Improve  the  availability  of 
credit  to  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy.  A  favorable  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  was  received  on 
this  legislation,  but  unfortunately  came 
too  late  in  the  session  for  Congress  to 
act  on  this  bill.  The  amendment  which 
I  am  proposing  today  is  identical  to  the 
language  of  this  bUl.  It  would  authorize 
national  banks  to  Join  together  in  form- 
ing corporations  engaged  solely  in  pro- 
viding credit  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Under  existing  law  and  regulations,  a 
national  bank  can  only  invest  in  an  ag- 
ricultural credit  corporation  if  It  con- 
trols a  majority  of  the  stock  in  such 
corporation.  This  amendment  would  re- 
move that  prohibition  and  allow  any 
number  of  national  banks  to  join  to- 
gether to  form  such  corporations,  with 


the  provision  that  a  single  bank  can 
invest  no  more  than  20  percent  of  Its 
unimpaired  capital  and  surplus  in  stocks, 
bonds,  or  other  obligations  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

Mr.  President,  low-lending  limits,  cou- 
pled with  the  accelerating  size  of  farm 
units,  have  created  the  necessity  for 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  seek  credit  from 
institutions  outside  of  their  local  area. 
Most  would  prefer  to  do  business  with 
their  local  banker.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  would  allow  these  local 
banks  to  combine  their  assets  In  an  agri- 
cultural credit  corporation  and  then  dls- 
coimt  loans  made  by  the  corporation  with 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks. 
This  would  allow  the  farmer  and  rancher 
to  continue  to  do  business  with  his  local 
banker  and  at  the  same  time  give  his 
local  banker  access  to  additional  capital 
to  lend. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the 
Treasury  Department  in  support  of  S. 
3540  be  printed  following  my  remarks, 
and  urge  favorable  action  by  the  Senate 
in  order  to  make  this  new  credit  tool 
available  to  the  agricultlural  sector  of 
our  economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Septzmber  19.  1972. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  1/.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment of  S.  3540,  "To  permit  national  banlu 
to  invest  in  agricultural  credit  corpora- 
tions." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (13 
U.S.C.  24)  to  permit  a  national  banlLlng  as- 
sociation to  purchase  stock  of  corporations 
organized  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  It  would  provide  that  unless 
the  association  owns  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  stock  of  such  corporation,  the  amount 
Invested  by  such  association  at  any  one  time 
In  the  stock  of  such  corporation  shaU  not 
exceed  20  i>er  centum  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  association  actually  paid  In  unimpaired 
Biirplus  of  the  association. 

The  Department  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  your  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  T.  Enclert, 
(Acting)  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  he  has  stated,  he  In- 
troduced the  amendment  In  the  form  of 
a  bill  last  year,  late  in  the  session.  I  was 
Impressed  with  it  at  that  time,  but  I  had 
business  in  my  State  during  most  of  the 
remaining  time  and  was  not  able  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  bill  last  year. 

I  do  not  fully  understand  the  amend- 
ment, but  It  sounds  to  me  as  though  it 
Is  a  good  proposal.  I  have  assured  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  we  would 
hold  hearings  within  the  first  2  weeks 
In  June,  although  a  definite  date  has 
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not  been  set.  I  am  told  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  he  does  not  think 
very  much  time  would  be  required.  I 
suggested  2  days;  he  suggested  that  the 
hearing  might  be  held  in  1  day.  I  hope 
that  is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  Is  entirely  satis- 
factory. I  greatly  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's consideration.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  that  the  bill  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments?  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  Do  the  Senators 
yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  divided  equally  between 
the  two  sides. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  we  shall  have  to  surrender  the  floor 
in  20  minutes,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to 
get  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum  call 
be  limited  to  10  minutes.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is, 
Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President.  I  vote  "present." 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania  (when  his 
name  was  called).  As  I  stated  before.  I 
own  national  bank  stocks.  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  INOUYE  fwhen  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  matter 


I  have  some  interest  In  a  banking  opera- 
tion. I  therefore  vote  "present." 

Mr.  BAKER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  am 
the  owner  of  common  stock  In  a  national 
bank  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
America  and  doing  business  In  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  For  that  reason.  I  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  GURNEY  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  before, 
I  own  banking  stocks.  I  therefore  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote,  having  a  share  in 
a  commercial  bank.  I  vote  "present." 

Mr.  PELL  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
On  this  vote,  since  I  share  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  bill,  I  vote  "present." 

Mr.  CASE  (after  having  voted  In  the 
affirmative).  Mr.  President.  I  vote  "pres- 
ent." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezki  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark  > ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Ma(3nuson),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  *Mr.  McGovern)  , 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dc- 
minick),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fond),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCltjre),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood).  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  result  was  axmounced — yeas  76, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


NATS— 0 
ANSWERED    •PRESENT" 


(No.   150  Leg.] 

TEAS— 76 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Allen 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Ooldwater 

Moas 

Bayh 

Gravel 

MURkte 

Beall 

Griffln 

Nelaon 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bentaen 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

HaskeU 

Bajidolph 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Rlbtcoff 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Roth 

Brooke 

Helms 

Hchwelker 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Scott,  Va. 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Stafford 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hugbea 

Sterena 

Byrd,  Robert  0 

.  Humphrey 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Symington 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Taft 

Cook 

Kennedy 

TaUnsdge 

Cotton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Chirtls 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

Dole 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 
Eagleton 

Mclntyre 
Metcalf 

Young 

Baker 

Gurney 

Pell 

Case 

Inouye 

Scott,  Pa 

Pulbrlght 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Abourezk 

Javits 

Percy 

Church 

Magnuson 

Saxbe 

Clark 

McClure 

Stennis 

Domini  ck 

McOee 

WUUams 

Fannin 

McOovern 

Fong 

Packwood 

So  the  bill   iS.  1798)    was  passed,  as 

follows : 

S.  1798 

Au  act  to  extend  certain  laws  relating  to 
the  payment  of  Interest  on  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits,  to  prohibit  depository  Insti- 
tutions from  permitting  negotiable  orders 
of  withdrawal  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  deposit  or  account  on  which  any  In- 
terest or  dividend  Is  paid,  to  authorize 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
national  banks  to  own  stock  in  and  Invest 
In  loans  to  certain  State  housing  corpora- 
tions, and  for  other  pvirposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  FLEXIBLE 
BECITLATION  OF  UrrGXXST  RATES  OR  DIVmSNDS 
PAYABLE    BY    FINANCIAL    INSTrTTjnONS 

SECTION  1.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of 
September  21.  1966  (PubUc  Law  89-697;  80 
Stat.  833),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

(b)  Section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Aot  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  •':  Provided,  That  the  author- 
ity conferred  by  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  dep>osits  held  by  any  noninsured  bank  in 
any  account  with  respect  to  which  such 
bank  permits  withdrawals,  by  means  of  nego- 
tiable of  non-negotiable  orders  or  otherwise. 
In  favor  of  any  person  other  than  the  de- 
positor or  his  legal  representative." 

PBOHrBinON  ON  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  BY  DEPOSI- 
TORY INSTITUTIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  depository  institution  shaU 
allow  the  owner  of  a  deposit  or  account  on 
which  interest  or  dividends  are  paid  to  make 
withdrawals  by  negotiable  or  transferable  in- 
struments for  the  purpose  of  mftiring  trans- 
fers to  third  parties,  except  that  such  with- 
drawals may  be  made  in  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"depository  institution"  means — 

( 1 )  aziy  Insured  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3  of  this  Federal  Deposit  Insxirance  Act; 

(2)  any  State  bank  as  defined  in  section  3 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act: 

(3)  any  mutual  savings  bank  as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act; 

(4)  any  savings  bank  as  defined  In  secicn 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(5)  any  Insured  institution  as  defined  in 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

(6)  any  building  and  loan  association  or 
savings  and  loan  association  organized  and 
operated  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
In  which  it  is  chartered  or  organized:  and. 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"State"  means  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  any  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands: 

(7)  any  Federal  credit  union  as  def  ned  m 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act; 
and 

(8)  any  State  credit  union  as  defined  in 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 

(c)  Any  depository  Institution  which  vlo- 
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lates  this  section  shall  be  fined  $1,000  for 
each  violation. 

(d)  This  section  expires  on  the  same  date 
as  Is  prescribed  in  section  7  of  the  Act  of 
September  21.  1966  (Public  Law  89-597;  80 
Stat.  823) .  as  amended. 

CONVERSION  OF  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  AND  .'.OAN 
ASSOCIATIONS    INTO    STOCK    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  402  of  the  National  Hoasmg 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1726)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(J)  UntU  December  31,  1973,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  not  approve,  under  regulations 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  title  or  section  5  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  by  order 
or  otherwise,  a  conversion  from  the  mutual 
to  the  stock  form  of  organization  Involving  or 
to  involve  an  insured  institution,  including 
approval  of  any  application  for  such  con- 
version pending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  except  that  this  sentence 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  limit  now  or  here- 
after the  authority  of  the  Corporation  to  ap- 
prove conversions  in  supervisory  cases.  The 
Corporation  may  by  rule,  regulation,  or  oth- 
erwise and  under  such  civil  penalties  (which 
shall  be  cumulative  to  any  other  remedies) 
as  It  may  prescribe,  take  whatever  action  it 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  Imple- 
ment or  enforce  this  subsection." 

AUTHORITY  FOR  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  IN- 
STITUTIONS AND  NATIONAL  BANKS  TO  INVEST 
IN    STATE    HOUSING    CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  national 
banks  should  have  the  authority  to  assist  In 
financing  the  organization  and  operation  of 
any  State  housing  corporation  established 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  cor- 
poration will  carry  on  Its  operations.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  provide  a  mecins 
whereby  private  financial  institutions  can 
SLSSist  In  providing  housing,  particularly  for 
families  of  low-  or  moderate-income,  by  pur- 
chasing stock  of  and  Investing  in  loans  to 
any  such  State  housing  corporation  situated 
in  the  particular  State  In  which  the  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association  or  national  bank 
Involved  is  located. 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners"  Loan 
Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"Subject  to  regulation  by  the  Board  but 
without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  any  such  association  whose 
general  reserves,  surplus,  and  undivided  prof- 
Its  aggregate  a  sum  in  excess  of  5  per  centum 
of  its  withdrawable  accounts  is  authorized 
to  Invest  in,  to  lend  to,  or  to  commit  Itself 
to  lend  to  any  State  hoiislng  corporation  in- 
corporated In  the  State  In  which  the  home 
office  of  such  association  Is  situated.  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
statutes  of  such  State  authorize  a  savings 
and  loan  association  organized  under  the 
laws  of  such  State  to  Invest  In,  to  lend  to.  or 
conunlt  Itself  to  lend  to  such  State  housing 
corporation,  but  loans  and  loan  commitments 
under  this  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
propriate limitations  prescribed  by  the  Board, 
and  no  association  may  make  any  invest- 
ment, other  than  loans  and  loan  commlt- 
mente,  under  this  sentence  if  Its  aggregate 
outstanding  direct  investment  under  this 
sentence,  determined  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  would  thereupon  exceed  one-fourth 
of  1  per  centum  of  Its  assets." 

(c)  Paragraph  seventh  of  section  5136  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  24)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  any  qther  provi- 
sion of  this  paragraph,  the  association  may 
purchase  for  Us  own  account  shares  of  stock 
issued  by  any  State  housing  corporation  in- 
corporated in  the  State  in  which  the  associa- 
tion is  located  and  may  make  Investments 
in  loar.s  and  commitments  for  loans  to  any 


such  oorporatlon:  Provided,  That  in  no  event 
shall  the  tot«a  amount  of  such  stock  held  for 
its  own  account  and  such  investments  in 
loans  and  commitments  made  by  the  asso- 
ciation exceed  at  any  time  5  per  centum  of 
Its  capital  stock  actually  paid  in  and  unim- 
paired plus  5  per  centum  of  its  unimpaired 
surplus  fund." 

(d)  (1)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  with  respect  to  insured 
institutions,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  with  respect  to  State 
member  insured  banks,  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  with  re^>ect  to 
State  nonmember  insured  banks  shall  by 
appropriate  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  other- 
wise regulate  Investment  in  State  housing 
corporations. 

(2)  A  State  housing  corporation  in  which 
financial  institutions  Invest  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  make  available 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  supervisory  agency 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
investments  are  properly  made  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
any  Act  amended  by  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "insured  institution"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  In  section  401(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

(2)  The  terms  "State  member  insured 
banks"  and  "State  nonmember  insured 
banks"  have  the  same  meaning  as  when 
used  in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "State  housing  corporation" 
means  a  corporation  established  by  a  State 
for  the  limited  purpose  of  providing  housing 
and  Incidental  services,  particularly  for  fam- 
Uies  of  low  or  moderate  Income. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

PREMIUM  PAYMENTS  BY  INSUF.ED  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND    LOAN    INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  5.  The  text  of  section  404  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1727)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  404.  (a)(1)  The  Corporation  shaU 
establish  a  primary  reserve  which  shall  be 
the  general  reserve  of  the  Corporation  and 
a  secondary  reserve  to  which  shall  be  credited 
the  amounts  of  the  prepayments  made  by 
insured  institutions  pursuant  to  former  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  and  the  credits 
made  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e ) . 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  accomplish  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section  by 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  or  otherwise  as  it 
may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(b)(1)  Each  institution  whose  applica- 
tion for  insurance  Is  approved  by  the  Corp- 
oration shall  pay  to  the  Corporation,  in  such 
manner  as  It  shall  prescribe,  a  premium 
for  such  insurance  equal  to  one-twelfth  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  all 
accounts  of  the  Insured  members  of  such 
Institution.  Such  premium  shall  be  paid 
at  the  time  the  certificate  is  issued  by  the 
Corporation  under  section  403,  and  there- 
after annually,  except  that  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Corporation  such  premium 
mav  be  paid  semiannually. 

"(2)  If,  at  the  close  of  any  December  31, 
the  primary  reserve  equals  or  exceeds  2  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  all  accounts 
of  Insured  members  of  all  insured  Institu- 
tions as  of  such  close,  no  premium  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
payable  by  any  insured  Institution  with  re- 
spect to  its  premium  year  beginning  durmg 
the  year  commencing  on  May  1  next  suc- 
ceeding such  December  31,  except  that  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  sentence  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  insured  Institution 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  twenty  premium 
years    beginning    with    the    premium    year 


commencing  with  the  date  on  which  such 
certificate  is  Issued. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  is  further  author- 
ized to  assess  against  each  insured  institu- 
tion additional  premiimis  for  Insurance  untU 
the  amount  of  such  premiums  equals  the 
amount  of  all  losses  and  expenses  of  the 
Corporation;  except  that  the  total  amount 
so  assessed  In  any  one  year  against  any  such 
institution  shall  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  the  ac- 
counts of  its  insured  members. 

"(d)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  not,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence, accept  or  receive  further  payments  in 
the  nature  of  prepayments  of  future  pre- 
miums as  was  formerly  reqvUred  by  this  sub- 
section (including  any  such  payments  which 
have  accrued  or  are  payable  under  such  for- 
mer provisions) .  When  no  insured  institu- 
tion has  any  pro  rata  share  of  the  second- 
ary reserve,  other  than  any  such  share  Im- 
mediately payable  to  It,  the  Corporation  may 
take  such  steps  as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
to  close  out  and  discontinue  the  secondary 
reserve. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  provide  for  the 
adjtistment  of  payments  made  under  former 
provisions  of  ttiis  subsection  or  made  or  to 
be  made  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  in  cases  of  merger  or  consolida- 
tion, transfer  of  bulk  assets  or  assumption  of 
liabilities,  and  similar  transactions,  as  defined 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  shall  credit  to  the 
secondary  reserve,  as  of  the  close  of  each 
calendar  year  a  return  on  the  outstanding 
balances  of  the  secondary  reserve,  during 
such  calendar  year,  as  determined  by  the  Cor- 
poration, at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  an- 
nual rate  of  return  to  the  Corporation  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  at  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber 30  of  such  calendar  year,  as  determined 
by  the  Corporation,  on  the  investments  held 
by  the  Corportitlon  in  obligations  of.  or  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by,  the 
United  States.  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (f)  and  (g),  the  secondary  reserve 
shall  be  available  to  the  Corporation  only  for 
losses  of  the  Corporation  and  shall  be  so 
available  only  to  such  extent  as  other  ac- 
counts of  the  Corporation  which  are  avail- 
able therefor  are  insufficient  for  such  losses. 
No  right,  title,  or  interest  of  any  Institution 
in  or  with  respect  to  Its  pro  rata  share  of 
the  secondary  reserve  shall  be  assignable  or 
transferable  whether  by  operation  of  law  or 
otherwise,  except  to  such  extent  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  provide  for  transfer  of  such 
pro  rata  share  In  cases  of  merger  or  consolida- 
tion, transfer  of  bulk  assets  or  assumption  of 
liabilities,  and  similar  transacftpns,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Corporation  for  pioVjjses  of  this 
sentence. 

"(f)  If  (1)  the  status  of  an  iXsft^d  in- 
stitution as  an  Insured  InstltutlonTS termi- 
nated pursuant  to  any  provision  of  abctlon 
407  or  the  insurance  of  accounts  of  an  in- 
sured Institution  Is  otherwise  terminated. 
(11)  a  conservator,  receiver,  or  other  legal 
custodian  is  appointed  for  an  insured  In- 
stitution under  the  circumstances  and  lor 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  subdivision  (d)  of 
section  401,  or  (ill)  the  Corporation  makes  a 
determination  that  for  the  purposes  of  thU 
subsection  &n  insured  Institution  has  gone 
into  liquidation,  the  Corporation  shall  pay 
in  cash  to  such  institution  Its  pro  rata  share 
of  the  secondary  reserve.  In  accordance  wltb 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  prescribe,  or.  at  the  option  of  th« 
Corporation,  the  Corporation  may  apply  tht 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  amount  which  would 
otherwise  be  paid  in  cash  toward  the  payment 
of  any  indebtedness  or  obligation,  whether 
matured  or  not,  of  such  institution  to  the 
Corporation,  then  existing  or  arising  before 
such  payment  in  cash:  Provided.  That  such 
payment  or  such  application  need  not  be 
made   to  the  extent   that   the  provisions  of 
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the  exception  In  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  are  applicable. 

"(g)  If.  at  the  close  of  December  31  In  any 
year  after  1971,  the  aggregate  of  the  primary 
reserve  and  the  secondswy  reserve  equals  or 
exceeds  1  Va  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  all  accounts  of  insured  members  of  all 
Insured  Institutions  but  the  primary  reserve 
does  not  equal  or  exceed  2  per  centum  of 
such  base,  each  Insured  share  of  the  sec- 
ondary  reserve  shall,  during  the  year  begin- 
ning with  May  1  next  succeeding  such  cloee, 
be  used,  to  the  extent  available,  to  discharge 
such  Institution's  obligation  for  its  premium 
under  subsection  (b)  for  the  premium  year 
beginning  In  such  year,  but  onlv  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  percentage,  to  be  the  same  for 
aX\  Insured  Institutions  and  to  be  not  less 
than  30  nor  more  than  70  per  centum  of 
such  premium,  as  the  Corporation  may  de- 
termine; and  the  use  of  such  pro  rata  shares 
as  provided  In  this  sentence  shall  continue 
unless  and  until  the  next  sentence  or  the 
last  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  become 
operative.  If,  at  the  close  of  any  December 
31  occurring  before  the  last  sentence  of  this 
subsection  shall  become  operative,  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  primary  reserve  and  the  sec- 
ondary reserve  !s  not  at  least  equal  to  P4 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  all  ac- 
counts of  insured  members  of  all  Insured 
Institutions,  the  use  of  any  Insured  Institu- 
tion's pro  rata  share  of  the  secondary  reserve 
under  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection 
shall  terminate  with  respect  to  ita  premium 
imder  subsection  (b)  for  the  premium  year 
beginning  during  the  calendar  year  com- 
mencing on  May  1  next  succeeding  such 
December  31.  and  such  termination  shall 
continue  unless  and  until  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection  shall  become  operative.  If, 
at  the  close  of  any  December  31,  the  primary 
reserve  equals  or  exceeds  such  2  per  centum, 
the  Corporation  shall,  at  such  time  (which 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  insured  Institutions 
and  shall  not  be  later  than  May  I  next  suc- 
ceeding such  close)  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Corporation  shall  determine,  pay  In  cash 
to  each  Insured  institution  Its  pro  rata  share 
of  the  secondary  reserve. 

"(h)(1)  Each  Insured  Institution  shall 
make  such  deposits  In  the  Corporation  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  call  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banic  Board.  Any 
such  call  shall  be  calculated  by  applying  a 
specified  percentage  which  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  Insured  institutions,  to  the  total 
amount  of  all  withdrawable  or  repurchasable 
shares.  Investment  certificates,  and  deposits 
in  each  insured  Institution.  No  such  call 
shall  be  made  unless  such  Board  determines 
that  the  total  amount  of  such  call,  plus  the 
outstanding  deposits  previously  made  pur- 
suant to  such  calls,  does  not  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  all  with- 
drawable or  repurchasable  shares,  investment 
certificates,  and  deposits  In  all  Insured  In- 
stitutions. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  total  amounts  hereinabove  referred 
to  shall  be  determined  or  estimated  by  such 
Board  or  in  such  manner  as  it  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  credit  as  of  the 
close  of  each  calendar  year,  to  each  deposit 
outstanding  at  such  close,  a  return  on  the 
outstanding  balance,  as  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  of  such  deposit  during  such 
calendar  year,  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
annual  rate  of  return,  as  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  to  the  Corporation  during  the 
year  ending  at  the  close  of  November  30  of 
such  calendar  year,  on  the  Investments  held 
by  the  Corooratlon  In  obligations  of,  or 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by, 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  in  Its  discretion  may 
at  any  time  repay  all  such  deposits,  or  repay 
pro  rata  a  portion  of  each  of  such  deposits.  In 
such  manner  and  under  such  procedure  as 
the  Corporation  may  prescribe.  Any  proce- 
dure for  such  pro  rat*  repayment  may  pro- 


vide for  total  repayment  of  any  deposit,  if 
total  repayment  of  any  and  all  deposits  of 
equal  or  smaller  amount  Is  likewise  provided 
for. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  and  of  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable 
to  deposits  under  this  subsection,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  the  references  In 
such  subsection  (f)  and  such  last  sentence 
to  the  prepayments  and  the  pro  rata  shares 
therein  mentioned  shall  be  deemed  Instead 
to  be  references  respectively  to  the  deposits 
under  this  subsection  and  the  pro  rata  shares 
of  the  holders  thereof,  and  the  reference  In 
such  subsection  (f )  to  that  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  Instead  to  be  a  reference  to  this 
subsection." 

STATE  TAXATION  OF  FEDEKAL  INSURED  FINANCIAL 
INSTTTtrriONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"State  Taxation  of  Depositories  Act". 

(b)  Recognizing  that  the  several  States 
should  be  allowed  the  greatest  degree  of 
autonomy  in  formulating  their  tax  policies, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  national  goals 
of  fostering  an  efficient  banking  system  and 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  among  the  States 
win  be  furthered  by  clarifying  the  principles 
governing  State  taxation  of  interstate  trans- 
actions of  banks  and  other  depositories.  Ap- 
plication of  taxes  measured  by  Income  or 
receipts,  or  other  "doing  business"  taxes,  in 
States  other  than  the  States  in  which  de- 
positories have  their  principal  offices  should 
be  deferred  until  such  time  as  uniform  and 
equitable  methods  are  developed  for  deter- 
mining jurisdiction  to  tax  and  for  dividing 
the  tax  base  among  States. 

(c)  The  legislature  of  a  State  may  impose, 
and  may  authorize  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  Impose,  the  foUoWlng  taxes  and 
only  such  taxes  on  any  insured  depository 
not  having  its  principal  office  within  such 
State : 

( 1 )  sales  taxes  and  use  taxes  complemen- 
tary thereto  upon  purchases,  sales,  and  use 
within  such  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  taxes  on  real  property  or  on  the  oc- 
cupancy of  real  property  located  within  such 
Jurisdiction; 

(3)  taxes  (Including  documentary  stamp 
taxes)  on  the  execution,  delivery,  or  recorda- 
tion of  documents  within  such  jurisdiction; 

(4)  taxes  on  tangible  personal  property 
(not  Including  cash  or  currency)  located 
within  such  Jurisdiction; 

(5)  license,  registration,  transfer,  excise 
or  other  fees  or  taxes  Imposed  on  the  owner- 
ship, use.  or  transfer  of  tangible  personal 
prooerty  located  within  such  jurisdiction; 
and 

(6)  payroll  taxes  based  on  persoas  em- 
ployed In  such  Jurisdiction. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "Insured  depository"  means 
any  bank  *he  deposits  of  which  are  insured 
under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  any 
institution  the  accounts  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  any  thrift  and 
home  financing  Institution  which  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(e)  (1)  The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  shall  make  a  study  of 
all  pertinent  matters  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  State  "doing  business"  taxes  on 
out-of-state  commercial  banks,  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. Such  study  shall  include  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  which  will 
provide  equitable  State  taxation  of  out-of- 
State  commercial  banks,  mutual  savlnga 
banks,  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Such    recommendations    shall    include,    but 


shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  matter  of  the 
proper  allocation,  apportionment,  or  other  di- 
vision of  tax  bases  and  such  other  matters 
relating  to  the  question  of  multlstate  taxa- 
tion of  commercial  banks,  mutual  aavlngi 
banks,  and  savings  and  loan  associations  as 
the  Commission  shall  determine  to  be  per- 
tinent. In  conducting  the  study,  the  Oonunis- 
sion  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  appropriate 
State  banking  and  taxing  authorities,  and 
others  as  needed. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  results  of  its  study 
and  recommendations  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31, 1974. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commission  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(f)  (1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 
Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
terminate  December  31, 1975. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senatie  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6370, 
the  companion  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R.  6370, 
which  was  read  twice  by  title,  as 
follows : 

An  act  (H.R.  6370)  to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  time 
and  savings  deposits,  to  prohibit  depository 
institutions  from  ptermlttlng  negotiable 
orders  of  withdrawal  to  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  deposit  or  account  on  which  any 
Interest  or  dividend  is  paid,  to  authorize 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
national  banks  to  own  stock  in  and  invest 
In  loans  to  certain  State  housing  corpora- 
tions, and  for  other  ptirprases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  of 
Alabama. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  6370,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  language  of  S.  1798,  as 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  vas  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  6370),  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  SPAREO^IAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment and  request  a  conference  with  the 
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House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  behalf  of  the  Senate. 

ITie  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  PsoxMiRE,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
MclNTYRE,  Mr.  TcwER,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Brooke  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  passing  S.  1798  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  that  S.  1798 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  PROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  tl'^at  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HR.  2246)  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  a  1  -year  period ;  asked 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Harsha,  and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  c<xiference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6077)  to  per- 
mit immediate  retirement  of  certain  Fed- 
eral employees,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  o.*"  the 
Senate. 


DIRECTOR  AND  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUDGET— VETO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  hour  of  4  o'clock  p.m.  hav- 
ing arrived,  under  the  pre'vlous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  President's  veto 
message  on  S.  518,  abolish  the  offices 
of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to 
establish  the  Office  of  Ertrector,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  transfer 
certain  functions  thereto,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  Office  of  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  veto  message  on  S.  518. 

(The  text  of  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage is  printed  at  pp.  16194-16195  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  May  21, 
1973.) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  rule  Xn  be 
waived  and  that  instead  of  the  vote  oc- 
curring at  5  p.m.,  the  vote  occur  at 
4:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  attaches  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
notify  their  respective  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  the  remaining  time  to  be 
divided  equally? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  now  faces  one  of  its  most  severe 
tests  on  the  question  of  whether  Con- 
gress is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  re- 
store its  essential  status  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government. 

On  the  surface  the  issue  before  us 
concerns  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
to  confirm  a  Presidential  nominee  to  an 
office  within  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  It 
is  the  position  of  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

But  more  deeply  this  issue  affects 
squarely  the  very  nature  of  the  balance 
between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches.  At  stake  is  not  just  the  de- 
cision about  who  is  to  be  in  charge  of 
just  any  independent  agency  of  (jovem- 
ment.  At  stake  is  the  direction  of  what 
has  growTi  to  be  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful single  policymaking  instrument 
within  the  entire  governmental  estab- 
Ushment.  At  stake  are  the  decisionmak- 
ers who,  more  than  anyone  else,  deter- 
mine the  entire  structure  of  national 
priorities.  At  stake  is  whether  Congress 
is  to  have  any  say-so  in  the  selection  of 
such  men. 

Without  again  belaboring  the  evolu- 
tionary rise  of  such  a  superagency  as 
OMB,  I  would  note  that  its  policyformu- 
lating  role  today  far  exceeds  the  man- 
agement-consultant job  set  up  by  the 
Congress  back  in  1921  when  it  passed 
the  Budget  and  Accoimting  Act. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  the  OMB  Director 
sits  today  without  peer  as  a  policymaker 
and  pollcyimplementer  whose  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  to- 
tal American  Government  involvement. 
That  the  Senate  has  no  voice  in  apprais- 
ing the  qualifications  or  competence  of 
such  an  Individual  is  absurd.  Indeed, 
such  a  responsibility  is  imperative  if  the 
Senate  is  to  be  considered  seriously  as  a 
part  of  a  constitutional  coequal  in  the 
framework  of  Government. 

The  Senate  confirms  Cabinet  officers, 
and  ministers,  ambassadors,  and  judges 
and  all  military  officers  down  to  second 
lieutenant.  But  it  has  absolutely  no  say 
in  who  is  to  fill  the  most  important  ex- 


ecutive office  of  all — the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  this  step  to- 
day to  restore  its  proper  status.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  vote  to  override. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  anyone  wish  to  speak 
against  overriding? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
at  the  appropriate  time  to  yield  to  me 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  niinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Repubhcsm  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  518,  and  as  the  author  of  a  bill  to 
require  confirmation  of  three  other  ma- 
jor officers  of  the  statutory  White  House 
offices,  I  strongly  support  the  require- 
ment that  the  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Requiring  confirmation  of  these  two 
key  officials  is  entirely  appropriate.  It  is 
required,  I  believe,  by  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  the  posts  in  question.  I 
do  not  think  it  violates  the  Constitution. 
And  I  support  the  bill's  reversal  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1970,  under  which  all  statutory  duties 
formerly  assigned  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  assigned  to 
the  President.  Under  the  bill,  the  Direc- 
tor will  again  be  directly  responsible  for 
implementation  of  laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  of  merit 
for  and  against  S.  518  were  made 
thoroughly  in  our  previous  debate  on 
passage  of  the  bill.  What  most  concerns 
me  now^re  the  broader  implications  of 
our  action  today. 

I  regret  that  we  are  now  discussing 
this  question  at  all.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  signed  this  bill.  I  would 
have  hoped  that  he  would  have  taken 
this  opportunity  to  embrace  it.  because 
it  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  crisis 
of  confidence  we  now  face. 

After  his  message  of  April  30.  the  Pres- 
ident in  several  ways  indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  Congress — to 
open  his  administration  to  divergent 
views,  to  become  responsive  to  congres- 
sional opinion  and  congressional  will. 
His  veto  clashes  directly  with  his  ex- 
pressions of  a  new  era  of  cooperation. 

The  bill  raises  a  very  simple  issue — 
does  the  Congress  have  the  right  to  re- 
quire Senate  confirmation  of  officials  it 
determines  are  of  such  importance  as 
to  warrant  it.  Congress  clearly  has  that 
right. 

I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  Congress 
has  a  duty  and  oblifc,ation  to  conduct 
itself  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  in  article  2,  section  2,  clearly 
requires  Senate  confirmation  of  officers 
of  the  Government  prepared  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  except  for  such 
inferior  officers  as  Congress  ddegates  for 
appointment  directly  by  the  President 
or  department  heads.  Who  could  conceiv- 
ably maintain  that  the  Director  of  Man- 
agement aud  Budget  is  an  inferior  offi- 
cer? Any  Cabinet  officer  knows  that  the 
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man  who  occupies  that  post  possesses 
far  more  power  when  it  comes  to  the 
control  of  programs  and  money  than 
perhaps  any  single  Cabinet  official. 

Arguments  of  constitutionality  seem, 
in  this  case,  to  be  merely  an  effort  to 
blur  this  cenlral  point. 

In  its  amendment  to  S.  518  the  House 
took  care  to  meet  the  constitutional  ob- 
jection raised  in  the  Senate.  By  abolish- 
ing, then  immediately  recreating,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  the 
bill  conforms  ^-ith  a  procedure  used  four 
times  in  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  respond  directly  to 
several  arguments  cited  by  the  President 
in  his  veto  message. 

The  President  argues  that  because  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  its  successor,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  have  been  es- 
tablished for  over  50  years  without  con- 
firmation, it  should  continue  to  be  free 
of  that  requirement.  In  1921.  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  was  established  in  the 
Treasury  Department  to  aid  the  Presi- 
dent. Since  then  its  functions  and  duties 
Jj^ve  changed  immeasurably.  Congress- 
man HoLiFiELD.  chairman  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  has 
stated  that  the  OMB  has  responsibility 
for  administering  over  60  statutes.  It  has 
nearly  700  employees.  It  Is  more  power- 
ful than  many  Cabinet  departments. 

The  President  also  argues  that  the 
bill  is  an  effort  to  remove  the  incum- 
bent officials,  Mr.  Ash  and  Mr.  Malek. 
That  is  not  its  intent.  8.  518  is  neither 
political  nor  punitive  in  purpose.  It  Is 
directed  at  the  offices,  not  the  men. 

If  the  veto  is  overriden  and  Mr.  Ash 
and  Mr.  Malek  are  nominated,  I  believe 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
would  act  with  dispatch.  Our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Ervin,  has 
said  that  the  Senate  would  confirm  both 
men.  This  is  not  an  effort  to  ax  Mr.  Ash, 
a  man  I  have  known  for  many  years  as 
a  former  colleague  In  the  business  com- 
munity, and  a  man  of  great  ability. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  have  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
any  more  time  than  that  left. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  minutes 
remain? 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  one. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  blU 
is  not,  as  was  argued  in  the  House,  an 
effort  to  politicize  the  OMB  by  making  its 
top  officers  subject  to  confirmation.  Is 
the  Chairman,  or  either  of  the  other  two 
members  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers  "politicized"  because  all  three 
must  be  confirmed?  All  told,  29  officers  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  are 
already  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
What,  conceivably.  Is  so  very  special 
about  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  OMB  that  they  are  held  above  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coim- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  and  other 


important  officials  who  are  subject  to 
confirmation? 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  affirm  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  require  Senate 
confirmation  of  these  positions  of  power 
and  influence. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  simply  add  in 
conclusion  that  this  is  not  a  case  where 
there  has  been  lack  of  conmiunlcatlon 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  I  have  discussed  this  question 
at  great  length  with  Mr.  Ehrlichman  and 
directly  with  the  President  during  the 
course  of  a  leadership  breakfast  meet- 
ing at  the  White  House.  The  President 
subsequently  agreed  that  the  Director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  confirmation,  but  he  disagrees 
on  the  five  other  positions  that  have  been 
sjjecified  in  our  two  bills,  including  the 
one  under  consideration  today. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  override  the 
veto. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  House  amended  the 
Senate  bill  to  do  exactly  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  recommended  when 
the  original  bill  was  before  the  Senate. 
He  said: 

I  believe  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
abolish  the  office  of  OMB  for  a  short  period 
of  time  and  then  reestablish  It.  That,  It  seems 
to  me.  would  be  a  constitutional  way  to  re- 
quire appointment  and  reconfirmation  of  the 
Incumbent  OMB  Director,  IX  that  Is  the  pur- 
pose here. 

So  the  bill  which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  did  exactly  what  my  friend 
from  Michigan  recommended  should  be 
done. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  that  there 
is  no  property  right  in  the  office.  The  law 
on  this  subject  is  stated  In  American 
Jurisprudence,  first  series,  section  33, 
which  appears  in  volume  42  of  that  pub- 
lication at  pages  904  and  905. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire paragraph  33  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

5  33.  Modification  or  Abolition  of  Offices  — 
The  power  to  create  an  office  generally  In- 
cludes the  power  to  modify  or  abolish  It.  The 
two  powers  are  essentlajly  the  same.  As 
stated  above,  the  distinction  drawn  between 
offices  of  legislative  creation  and  those  cre- 
ated by  the  Constitution  Is  one  of  location 
of  power  to  alter  or  abolish.  A  constitutional 
office  cannot  be  legislated  out  of  existence, 
although  a  constitutional  office  or  any  other 
office  may  be  abolished  by  constitutional 
provision.  But  where  the  office  Is  of  legisla- 
tive creation,  the  legislature  may,  unless  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution,  control,  modify, 
or  abolish  it  whenever  such  course  may  seem 
necessary,  expedient,  or  conducive  to  the 
public  good.  The  power  extends  to  the  con- 
solidation of  offices,  resulting  In  abolishing 
one  and  attaching  itfi  powers  and  duties  to 
another.  Even  as  to  such  offices,  however,  the 
circumstances  may  create  an  exception,  as 
where  the  legislature  makes  a  contract  with 
the  officer  at  a  stipulated  salary  for  his  serv- 
ices during  a  spedfled  period.  Congress  may. 
within  constitutional  limitations.  aboUsh 
offices  created  by  It,  or  offices  in  territory 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  a  foreign  power. 

The  power  to  aboUah  an  office  may  be  ex- 
ercised at  any  time  and  even  while  the  office 
Is  occupied  by  a  duly  elected  or  appointed 
Incumbent,  for  there  Is  no  obligation  on  the 
legislature  or  the  people  to  continue  a  use- 


less office  for  the  sake  of  the  person  who  may 
be  In  possession  thereof.  By  abolishing  the 
office,  the  legislature  does  not  deprive  the 
Incumbent  of  any  constitutional  rights,  for 
he  has  no  contractual  right  or  property  in- 
terest in  the  office.  He  accepts  It  with  the 
understanding  that  it  may  be  abolished  at 
any  time,  and  the  tenure  of  the  office  Is  not 
protected  by  constitutional  provisions  which 
prohibit  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  con- 
tract. Clauses  In  a  Constitution  respecting 
the  holding  of  offices  in  general  by  Incum- 
bents during  their  terms  do  not  as  a  rule 
prevent  the  abolition  of  an  office.  Tenure  of 
office  and  civil  service  statutes  do  not  prevent 
a  bona  fide  abolition  of  office. 

The  right  to  delegate  power  to  create  a 
public  office  Is  generally  denied  and  this  la 
also  true  in  respect  to  delegation  of  power 
to  abolish  an  office.  A  county  empowered  by 
the  legislature  to  create  an  office  may.  If 
unrestricted,  abolish  It.  and  the  same  is  true 
of  a  township  or  of  a  city. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  read  just  one  part 
relating  to  the  fact  that  Congress  may 
abolish  at  any  time,  within  constitutional 
limitations,  offices  created  by  it: 

By  abolishing  the  office,  the  Legislature 
does  not  deprive  the  Incumbent  of  any  con- 
stitutional rights,  for  be  has  no  contractual 
right  or  property  Interest  In  the  office.  He 
accepts  It  with  the  understanding  that  It  may 
be  abolished  at  any  time,  and  the  tenure  of 
the  office  Is  not  protected  by  constitutional 
provisions  which  prohibit  impairment  of  the 
obligation  of  contract. 

So  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  Congress  to  do  what 
it  did  in  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  just  stated  this  is  a 
constitutional  question.  The  Constitution 
provides  expressly,  in  section  2  of  article 
n,  that  officers  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  President  and  ap- 
pointed by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  only  exception 
to  that  rule  is  that  Congress  may  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  inferior  offi- 
cers in  some  other  manner. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  has  so  well  stated,  no  one  can 
contend  that  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
or  that  of  the  Deputy  Director,  are  In- 
ferior offices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
officers  exercise  more  power  than  any 
man  in  Government  In  the  executive 
branch  except  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

They  even  reserve  the  right  to  pro- 
vide that  no  regulation  of  any  other  ex- 
ecutive department  or  agency  can  go  into 
effect  until  it  has  been  approved  byllt. 
They  also  have  the  power  to  say  that 
even  a  Member  of  the  House  or  a  Sena- 
tor cannot  gee  a  letter  from  an  execu- 
tive agency  without  the  approval  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  So  it 
is  an  absurdity  to  say  that  these  offices 
are  inferior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wants  more  time,  I  yield  him  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  stake  which  is  Involved  here  Is  not 
who  Is  going  to  be  the  occupants  of  these 
offices.  The  stake  here  Is  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  government  in  the 
United  States  according  to  the  Constltu- 
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tlon  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  says  Congress 
cannot  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
such  officers  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  of  anyone  who  oc- 
cupies any  office  except  inferior  offices. 

If  Senators  believe  we  ought  to  return 
to  constitutional  government — some- 
thing which  has  been  sadly  lacking  in 
recent  days — they  should  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto  and  let  Congress  recapture 
its  constitutional  power  to  advise  and 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  men  who 
occupy  such  high  offices  as  these. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  today  is 
faced  with  the  rather  simple  question  of 
whether  it  will  exercise  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  given  it  hy  the  Constitution. 

If  we  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  OMB  confirmation  bill,  and  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  goes  along 
with  us,  we  will  have  done  nothing  more 
than  exercise  those  powers. 

Tlie  President  himself,  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage, acknowledged  that  Congress  has 
authority  to  abolish  an  office  and  to 
specify  appropriate  standards  for  Fed- 
eral officers  who  serve  in  the  offices  that 
Congress  chooses  to  create. 

The  sole  objective  of  the  bill  that  the 
President  vetoed,  S.  518,  is  to  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  inquire  into 
the  qualifications,  backgroimd,  and  fit- 
ness of  the  men  who  are  to  fill  two  of  the 
most  powerful  offices  that  Congress  has 
chosen  to  create,  and  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  their  appointment. 

It  is  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  create  an  office  and, 
by  the  same  token,  to  abolish  an  office. 
This  is  a  legislative  fimction,  and  the 
Constitution  very  clearly  gives  all  legis- 
lative power  to  Congress. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  offices  of 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  would  be 
abolished  and  that  new  offices  would  be 
immediately  created  which  would  re- 
quire Senate  confirmation. 

Such  an  action  is  not  novel.  Four  ex- 
amples are  in  point: 

First,  Public  Law  92-22  abolished  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Administration,  which  was 
not  subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  and 
created  a  new  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  which  is  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation. 

Second,  Public  Law  92-302  abolished 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Administration,  appointed 
without  Senate  confirmation,  and  cre- 
ated an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  appointed  with  Senate  con- 
firmation. 

Third,  Public  Law  91-469  abolished 
the  position  of  Maritime  Administrator 
and  created  in  its  place  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Maritime 
Affairs,  whom  the  statute  designated  as 
an  ex  officio  Maritime  Administrator. 

Fourth,  in  1954,  Public  Law  83-471— 
section  304 — simultaneously  abolished 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Administration,  an  ap- 
pointive position  not  requiring  Senate 
confirmation,  and  created  a  new  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  re- 
quiring Senate  confirmation. 

In  brief.  Congress  clearly  has  the  con- 


stitutional authority  to  change  the  qual- 
ifications of  a  position  in  keeping  with 
the  changing  times  and  needs  of  the 
Government. 

More  than  50  years  ago,  when  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  was  originally  cre- 
ated, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  was 
represented  as  the  President's  confiden- 
tial advisor  and  hardly  more  than  a 
clerical  assistant  to  aide  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  budget. 

Today  it  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday 
sun  in  a  cloudless  sky  that  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  OMB  are  men 
of  great  power  in  the  Government.  They 
direct  a  staff  of  almost  700  assistants,  and 
they  wield  life  and  death  powers  over 
Federal  programs. 

OMB  has  developed  into  a  super  de- 
partment with  enormous  authority  over 
all  of  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Its  Director  has  become,  in 
effect,  a  Deputy  President  who  exercises 
vast,  vital  Presidential  powers. 

OMB  determines  line  by  line  budget 
limitations  for  each  agency,  including 
the  regulatory  commissions.  Following 
authorization  by  the  Congress  of  pro- 
grams and  activities,  and  the  funding  of 
such  activities,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  develops  impoundment  ac- 
tions, limiting  the  expenditures  of  funds 
for  programs  approved  by  law  to  those 
falling  within  the  President's  priorities, 
rather  than  those  established  by  the 
Congress.  By  statute,  the  Director  of 
OMB  has  authority  to  apportion  appro- 
priations, approve  agency  systems  for 
the  control  of  Expropriated  fimds  and 
establish  reserves. 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1950, 
as  amended,  gave  the  Director  important 
powers  over  agency  accounting  and 
budget  systems  and  classifications,  sta- 
tistical performance  and  cost-informa- 
tion systems. 

Under  numerous  other  statutes,  or  by 
Presidential  delegations,  the  Director  of 
OMB  has  been  given  a  vast  number  of 
additional  functions.  These  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  formulating  and  Is- 
suing rules  and  regulations  relating  to: 
First,  coordination  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams In  metropolitan  areas  under  the 
model  cities  legislation;  second,  the  ad- 
ministratlon  of  grant-in-aid  funds; 
third,  special  and  technical  services  to 
State  and  local  governments;  fourth,  for- 
mulation, evaluation,  and  review  of  Fed- 
eral programs  having  a  significant  im- 
pact on  area  commimity  development: 
fifth,  policy  guidelines  relative  to  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  private  enter- 
prise and  the  use  of  technical  service 
contracts:  sixth,  user  charges  to  be  paid 
by  individuals  receiving  special  services 
from  Government  agencies;  and  seventh. 
Government  employee  training  programs 
with  regard  to  absorption  of  costs. 

The  Director  of  OMB  also  exercises 
control  over  the  nature  and  types  of 
questionnaires,  siirveys,  reports,  and 
forms  which  may  be  Issued  and  utilized 
by  Government  agencies.  In  addition, 
together  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  he  determines  Fed- 
eral pay  comparability  adjustments.  Fi- 
nally, the  Director  and  his  staff  exercise 
oversight  and  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of,  and  expenditures  for,  national 


security  programs,  international  pro- 
grams, defense  expenditures,  naUiral 
resources  programs,  and  many  others 
having  a  direct  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy and  security  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  veto  message  tiie 
President  referred  to  S.  518  as  a  "back- 
door method  of  circumventing  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  remove"  Federal  execu- 
tive officers.  To  my  mind,  this  objection 
is  not  valid. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  not  to  remove 
the  incumbent  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  OMB.  The  intent  Is  merely  to 
provide  for  Senate  confirmation  as  a 
qualification  and  prerequisite  for  anyone 
holding  these  positions. 

Congress  has  authority  to  establish 
these  qualifications,  and  it  hsis  the  au- 
thority to  abolish  any  Federal  position. 
If  it  abolishes  any  position,  then  the  ten- 
ure of  the  incumbent  necessarily  is  ter- 
minated. The  only  lifetime  appointments 
in  our  Govermnent  belong  to  Supreme 
Court  Justices  and  other  Federal  Judges. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  am  in  the  awkward  position  of  con- 
trolling the  time  on  this  side. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  indicated,  the  House  did  adopt  the 
suggestion  which  I  made  when  this  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  and  which  I 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  sell  my  Senate 
colleagues.  In  the  House,  the  bill  was 
amended  in  a  way  I  consider  constitu- 
tional. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  the  debate  on 
the  Senate  bill  on  February  2.  I  'be- 
lieve the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
the  Director  of  OMB  would  be  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation  under  article  n  of 
the  Constitution  even  without  the  pas- 
sage of  such  legislation.  I  was  referring  to 
that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  hsLs 
already  been  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. The  precise  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution says  that : 

The  President  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
shall  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law. 

The  Office  of  Director  of  OMB  was 
established  by  law.  It  is  not  an  inferior 
office.  As  I  have  pointed  out  before  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  committee  having 
jurisdiction  could  have  sent  a  notice  to 
the  appointee  asking  him  to  appear  for 
confirmation  hearings.  If  he  refused  to 
appear,  it  would  be  within  the  province 
of  Congress  not  to  vote  him  any  salary. 

However,  by  amending  the  bill  in  the 
House  and  abolishing  the  office  and  then 
reestablishing  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  Con- 
gress constitutionally  was  taking  a  step 
that  is  imassailable.  While  I  regret  to 
oppose  the  President,  I  find  I  must  do  so 
on  this  particular  occasion — and  I  shall 
vote  to  override  the  veto. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  to  other  Senators 
who  may  care  to  speak. 

If  there  are  none.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 
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The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ORIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  Jr.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigsui. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et was  established  in  1921.  The  reason 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  was  not  mtule 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
was  that  the  Bureau  at  that  time  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  course, 
was  subject  to  confirmation. 

Then  in  1939  the  Bureau  was  moved  to 
the  White  House.  But  the  fundamental 
change  came  on  July  1,  1970.  On  that 
date  the  name  was  changed  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  OCQce  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Its  functions  were  expanded,  and  its 
power  was  immensely  increased,  until 
now  if  any  ofBcial  of  the  Government 
should  be  subject  to  confirmation,  cer- 
tainly the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

should  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  want  to  overstate  the  case. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  under 
the  situation  existing  today,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  probably  has  more  power  than 
any  Cabinet  official. 

It  has  become  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure in  the  Government  now,  when 
committees  of  Congress  commimicate 
with  departments  of  Government,  that 
in  their  replies,  as  a  last  paragraph,  they 
insert  words  along  this  line : 

The  Office  at  Management  and  Budget  baa 
advlaed  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submlaslon  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 

The  point  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  this  new  office,  created  on 
July  1,  1970,  less  than  3  years  ago,  has 
become  perhaps  the  most  powerful  office 
in  the  Government  today.  It  determines 
the  administration's  position  on  much  if 
not  most  legislation. 

If  that  is  the  case,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  case,  most  certainly  it  seems  to  me 
that  nominations  for  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Director  of  that  office  should  l)e 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto. 

CONGRESS    MUST    OVZ31RIDE    OMB    CONratMATION 
VETO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  vetoed  legislation  that  would  have 
required  Senate  confirmation  of  the  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

This  veto  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 
I  have  previously  characterized  it  as  an 
abuse  of  the  veto  power  and  an  affront  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  Congress  is  ask- 
ing the  President  to  do  is  to  submit  his 
nominations  for  these  high  executive 
posts  to  the  Senate   for  confllnnatlon. 


That  is  all.  These  positions  are  extremely 
powerful.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  makes  deci- 
sions affecting  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 
He  makes  decisions  on  program  fimdlng 
levels,  on  regxilations.  on  operating  proce- 
dures. He  makes  decisions  on  health  pro- 
grams, defense,  education,  and  transpor- 
tation programs.  And,  he  makes  most  of 
these  decisions — spending  billions  upon 
billions  of  appropriated  fimds — in  the 
utmost  secrecy  and  without  any  account- 
ability to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxuir£)  has  raised  ques- 
tions regarding  the  fitness  for  this  office 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  director- 
ship of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  These  questions  have  never  been 
answered  to  my  satisfaction.  In  fact,  the 
questions  have  really  never  been  ex- 
plored— in  the  way  that  a  confirmation 
hearing  would  explore  them. 

I  am  certain  that  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  directorship  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  hold 
confirmation  hearings  on  his  fitness  for 
public  office. 

Yet,  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
legislation — and  perhaps  a  more  crucial 
reason  for  confirmation  procedures.  The 

budget  of  the  United  States  represents 

the  priorities  of  a  nation's  leaders.  It 
represents  their  thinking.  It  represents 
basic  decisions  over  the  aUocatlon  of  a 

nation's  resources. 

But.  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Is 

presented  in  secret.  It  is  prepared  in 
secret.  It  Is  hidden  from  the  public  view. 

As  I  said  on  February  5,  1973,  "the 
budget  process  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  makes  a  mockery  of  de- 
mocracy."  There  is  no  room  for  citizens 
participation;  there  is  no  room  for 
elected  representatives. 

Apparently,  that  is  the  way  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  Its 
Director  would  like  to  continue — in 
secret,  behind  closed  doors,  away  from 
the  public,  away  from  the  press,  away 
from  the  Congress,  and  away  from 
accountability. 

That  is  the  message  I  receive  from 
the  President's  veto,  and  that  is  the 
message  I  receive  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  regards  to  legis- 
lation I  have  proposed  that  would  open 
up  the  budget  process. 

In  S.  1030,  the  Fiscal  and  Budgetary 
Reform  Act  of  1973,  I  proposed  that  the 
budget  process  be  opened  up.  that  se- 
crecy come  to  an  end.  and  that  elected 
officials  have  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  a  national  budget. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  objected.  I  quote  now  from  page  2 
of  the  letter  of  comments  sent  by  OMB 
to  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee: 

The  requirement  to  allow  state  and  local 
officials  to  participate  In  the  budget  process 
and  the  proposal  that  the  Executive  Branch 
hold  public  hearings  on  budget  request  wUl 
further  burden  the  already  overburden 
budget  process  and  will  require  the  consump- 
tion of  more  time  and  effort. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  concerned 
about  paper  work — needless  paper  work. 
All  of  us  are  concerned  about  efficiency. 
But,  I  believe  that  the  advantages  of 


having  the  budget  process  opened  to 
public  scrutiny  and  public  participation 
outweigh  any  disadvantages  that  might 
make  life  somewhat  more  uncomfortable 
for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

FinaUy,  Mr.  President,  perhaps  if  the 
Director  of  OMB  had  to  be  confirmed,  he 
would  be  somewhat  more  responsive  to 
the  Congress,  somewhat  less  contemptu- 
ous of  the  Congress,  and  more  helpful  to 
us,  as  elected  officials. 

If  the  Senate  will  recall,  we  passed 
legislation  in  October  of  1972  requiring 
impoundment  reports  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  It  was  over  4  months  be- 
fore the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  saw  fit  to  respond  to  that  law.  We 
had  to  pass  special  legislation  to  get  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
submit  the  required  material  to  the 
Congress. 

And.  I  also  recall  asking  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  detailed  evaluations  of  the  various 
program  cuts  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  OMB  responded  but  with 
documents  that  simply  were  unusable, 
incomplete,  and  unworthy  of  any  execu- 
tive submission  to  the  Congress. 

I  am  suggesting.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  were 
subject  to  confirmation,  perhaps  they 
would  be  more  cooperative  to  tlie  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  they  would  extend  them- 
selves and  consult  with  the  Congress. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  unite  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  override  this  veto,  to  assert  con- 
gressional responsibility,  and  bring  open- 
ness and  public  scrutiny  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hope  that  the  veto  can  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  President  in  his  veto  message  has 
pointed  up  that  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple Involved  In  the  removal  is  not 
equivocal.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  President  has 
the  power  and  authority  to  remove,  or 
retain,  executive  officers  appointed  by  the 
President,  as  affirmed  in  the  decision  of 
Myers  v.  United  States.  272  U.S.  52, 
122  (1926),  which  held  that  this  author- 
ity is  Incident  to  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  is  an  exclusive  power  that  can- 
not be  infringed  upon  by  the  Congress. 

As  the  President  points  out,  he  does 
not  dispute  congressional  authority  to 
abolish  an  office  or  to  specify  appropriate 
standards  by  which  the  officers  may  serve. 
When  an  office  is  abolished,  the  tenure 
of  the  incumbent  in  that  office  ends.  But 
the  power  of  the  Congress  to  terminate 
an  office  cannot  be  used  as  a  back-door 
method  of  circumventing  the  President's 
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power  to  remove.  With  Its  abolition  and 
immediate  re-creation  of  two  offices, 
S.  518  is  a  device — In  effect  and  perhi^iM 
In  intent — to  accomplish  congressional 
removEkl  of  the  incimibents  who  lawfully 
hold  these  offices. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  bad  precedent  to 
set.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  at  somebody 
who  is  holding  office  and  who  has  been 
appointed  under  the  law  as  it  exists.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  change  the  law  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  piu-pose  only.  The  veto 
should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  objections 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding?  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  required.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

Uie  roll. 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   I   announce 

that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 

Chttrch),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MAcmrsoN) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGek),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovxrn),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aiuiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnxiAMs)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  iUness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abottrezk),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
krn)  ,  8md  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is 
absent  because  of  death  in  the  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clttre),  £ind  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado fMr.  Dobcinick)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  are  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  each  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  62, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 


[No.  151  Leg.] 

YEAS— 62 

Allen 

Oravel 

Metoalf 

Bayh 

Grlflln 

Mondale 

Beau 

Gumey 

Uontoya 

Bentsen 

Hart 

ICoas 

Bible 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Blden 

HaakeU 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

BuclUey 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Pearson 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

PeU 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Hughes 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humpbrey 

Pro  xm  ire 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Case 

Jackson 

RlbicoS 

CbUes 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Long 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 22 

Welcker 

Aiken 

Dole 

StaCord 

Baker 

Domenicl 

Stevens 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Taft 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Bennett 

Helms 

Tower 

Brock 

Hruska 

Young 

Cotton 

Soott.  Pa. 

CurtU 

Scott.  Va. 

NOT  VOTmG— 16 

Abourezk 

Javits 

Saxbe 

Church 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

aark 

McClure 

Stennis 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

WUltams 

nuonln 

McGovem 

Fong 

Pjuikwood 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  62,  the  nays  are  22. 
Two- thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  bill  on  reconsideration  is  passed,  the 
objections  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  tonight. 


THE  WATERGATE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  President  has  today  Issued  a 
statement  regarding  Watergate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
statement  and  an  accompanjing  simi- 
mar>'  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Accompanying  Statt.ment  by  the  President 

The   White   House 

Recent  news  accounts  growing  out  of  testi- 
mony in  the  Watergate  Investigations  have 
given  grossly  misleading  impressions  of  many 
of  the  facts,  as  they  relate  both  to  my  own 
role  and  to  certain  unrelated  activities  in- 
volving national  security. 

Already,  on  the  basis  of  second  and  third- 
hand  hearsay  testimony  by  persons  either 
convicted  or  themaelves  under  Investigation 
In  the  case,  I  have  found  myself  accused  of 
involvement  In  activities  I  never  heard  of 
until  I  read  about  them  In  news  accounts. 

These  Impressions  could  also  lead  to  a 
serlovis  misunderstanding  of  those  national 
security  activities  which,  though  totally  un- 
related to  Watergate,  have  become  entangled 
In  the  case.  They  could  lead  to  further  com- 
promise of  sensitive  national  security  in- 
formation. 

I  wlU  not  abandon  my  responsibilities.  I 


win  continue  to  do  the  Job  I  was  elected  to 
do. 

In  the  accompanying  statement,  I  have  set 
forth  the  facts  as  I  know  them  as  they  relate 
to  my  own  role. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  allegations  that 
have  been  made.  I  can  and  do  state  cate- 
gorically : 

1)  I  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  Water- 
gate operation. 

2)  I  took  no  part  in,  nor  was  I  aware  of, 
any  subsequent  efforts  that  may  have  been 
made  to  cover  up  Watergate. 

3)  At  no  time  did  I  authorize  any  offer 
of  Executive  clemency  for  the  Watergate  de- 
fendants, nor  did  I  know  of  any  such  offer. 

4)  I  did  not  know,  untU  the  time  of  my 
own  Investigation,  of  any  effort  to  provide 
the  Watergate  defendants  with  funds. 

5)  At  no  time  did  I  attempt,  or  did  I  au- 
thorize others  to  attempt,  to  implicate  the 
CIA  In  the  Watergate  matter. 

6)  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  my  own 
Investigation  that  I  learned  of  the  break-in 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist, 
and  I  specifically  authorized  the  furnishing 
of  this  Information   to  Judge  Byrne. 

7)  I  neither  authorized  nor  encoureiged 
subordinates  to  engage  in  illegal  or  Improper 
campaign  tactics. 

In  the  accompanying  statements,  I  have 
sought  to  provide  the  background  that  may 
place  recent  allegations  in  perspective.  I  have 
specifically  stated  that  Executive  privilege 
will  not  be  Invoked  as  to  any  testimony  con- 
cerning poeslble  criminal  conduct  or  discus- 
sions of  possible  crlmlxutl  conduct.  In  the 
matters  under  Investigation.  I  want  the  pub- 
lic to  learn  the  truth  about  Watergate,  and 
those  guilty  of  any  illegal  actions  brought  to 

Justice. 

Allegations  surrounding  the  Watergate  af- 
fair have  so  escalated  that  I  feel  a  further 
sti^tement  from  the  President  is  required  at 
this  time. 

A  climate  of  sensationalism  has  developed 
in  which  even  second-  or  third-hand  hear- 
say charges  are  headlined  as  fact  and  re- 
peated as  fact. 

Important  national  security  operations 
which  themselves  had  no  connection  with 
Watergate  have  become  entangled  In  the 
case. 

As  a  result,  some  national  security  infor- 
mation has  already  been  made  public 
through  court  orders,  through  the  subpoena- 
ing of  documents  and  through  testimony 
witnesses  have  given  in  judicial  and  Con- 
gressional proceedings.  Other  sensitive  docu- 
ments are  now  threatened  with  disclosure. 
Continued  silence  about  those  operations 
would  compromise  rather  than  protect  them, 
and  would  also  serve  to  perpetuate  a  grossly 
distorted  view — which  recent  partial  dis- 
closures have  given — of  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  those  operations. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  three- 
fold: 

First,  to  set  forth  the  facts  about  my  own 
relationship  to  the  Watergate  matter. 

Second,  to  place  In  some  perspective  some 
of  the  more  sensational — and  Inaccurate — of 
the  charges  that  have  filled  the  headlines  In 
recent  days,  and  also  some  of  the  matters 
that  are  currently  being  discussed  in  Senate 
testimony  and  elsewhere. 

Third,  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
national  security  operations  and  the  Water- 
gate case.  To  put  the  other  matters  In  per- 
spective. It  wlU  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
national  security  operations  first. 

In  citing  these  national  security  matters. 
It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  place  a  national 
security  "cover"  on  Watergate,  but  rather 
to  separate  them  out  from  Watergate — and 
at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  context  in 
which  certain  actions  took  place  that  were 
later  misconstrued  or  misused. 

Long  before  the  Watergate  break-In.  three 
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Important  national  security  operations  took 
place  which  have  subsequently  become  en- 
tangled In  the  Watergate  case. 

The  first  operation,  begun  In  1969,  was  a 
program  of  wiretaps.  All  were  legal,  under 
the  authorities  then  existing.  They  were  un- 
dertaken to  find  and  stop  serious  national 
security  leaks. 

The  second  operation  was  a  reassessment, 
which  I  ordered  in  1970.  of  the  adequacy  of 
internal  security  measures.  This  resulted  in 
a  plan  and  a  directive  to  strengthen  our 
intelligence  operations.  They  were  protested 
by  Mr.  Hoover,  and  as  a  result  of  his  protest 
they  were  not  put  Into  effect. 

The  third  operation  was  the  establishment, 
in  1971,  of  a  Special  Investigations  Unit  In 
the  White  House.  Its  primary  mission  was  to 
plug  leaks  of  vital  security  information.  I 
also  directed  this  group  to  prepare  an  ac- 
curate history  of  certain  crucial  national 
security  matters  which  occurred  under  prior 
Administrations,  on  which  the  Governments 
records  were  Incomplete. 

Here  is  the  background  of  these  three  secu- 
rity operations  Initiated  in  my  Administra- 
tion. 

1969  wmrrAPS 

By  mld-1969,  my  Administration  had  be- 
gun a  number  of  highly  sensitive  foreign 
policy  Initiatives.  They  were  aimed  at  ending 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  achieving  a  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East,  limiting  nuclear  arms, 
and  establishing  new  relationships  among 
the  great  powers.  These  Involved  highly  se- 
cret diplomacy.  They  were  closely  Interre- 
lated. Leaks  of  secret  information  about  any 
one  could  endanger  all. 

Exactly  that  happened.  News  accounts  ap- 
p>eared  In  1969,  which  were  obviously  based 
on  leaks — some  of  them  extensive  and  de- 
tailed— by  people  having  access  to  the  most 
highly  classified  security  materials. 

There  was  no  way  to  carry  forward  these 
diplomatic  initiatives  unless  further  leaks 
could  be  prevented.  This  required  findiiig 
the  source  of  the  leaks. 

In  order  to  do  this,  a  special  program  of 
wlreteps  was  instituted  in  mld-1969  and 
terminated  in  February,  1971.  Fewer  than  20 
taps,  of  varying  duration,  were  Involved. 
They  produced  Important  leads  that  made  it 
possible  to  tighten  the  security  of  highly 
sensitive  materials.  I  authorized  this  entire 
program.  Each  mdlvldual  tap  was  under- 
taken In  accordance  with  procedures  legal 
at  the  time  and  In  accord  with  long-stand- 
ing precedent! 

The  persons  who  were  subject  to  these 
wiretaps  were  determined  through  coordi- 
nation among  the  Director  of  the  FBI,  my 
Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs,  and 
the  Attorney  General.  Those  wiretapped  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  access  to  the  Infor- 
mation leaked,  material  in  security  flies,  and 
evidence  that  developed  as  the  inquiry  pro- 
ceeded. 

Information  thus  obtained  was  made 
available  to  senior  officials  responsible  for 
national  security  matters  in  order  to  curtail 
further  leaks. 

THE    1970    INTELLIGENCE    PLAN 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1970,  an- 
other security  problem  reached  critical  pro- 
portions. In  March  a  wave  of  bombings  and 
explosions  struck  college  campuses  and  cities. 
There  were  400  Domo  threats  in  one  24-hour 
period  in  New  York  City.  Rioting  and  vio- 
lence on  college  campuses  reached  a  new 
peak  after  the  Cambodian  operation  and  the 
tragedies  at  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State. 
The  1969-70  school  year  brought  nearly  1800 
campus  demonstrations,  and  nearly  250  cases 
of  arson  on  campus.  Many  colleges  closed. 
Gun  battles  between  guerrilla-style  groups 
and  police  were  taking  place.  Some  of  the 
disruptive  activities  were  receiving  foreign 
support. 

Complicating  the  task  of  maintaining  se- 


curity was  the  fact  that,  in  1966,  certain 
types  of  undercover  FBI  operations  that 
haid  been  conducted  for  many  yesirs  had  been 
suspended.  This  also  bad  substantially  im- 
paired our  ability  to  collect  foreign  intelli- 
gence information.  At  the  same  time,  the 
relationships  between  the  FBI  and  other  In- 
telligence agencies  had  been  deteriorating. 
By  May,  1970,  FBI  Director  Hoover  shut  oft 
his  agency's  liaison  with  the  CIA  al- 
together. 

On  June  5, 1970, 1  met  with  the  Director  of 
the  FBI  (Mr.  Hoover),  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (Mr.  Richard 
Helms) ,  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence (General  Donald  V.  Bennett)  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Security  Agency 
(Admiral  Noel  Gayler) .  We  discussed  the 
urgent  need  for  better  Intelligence  opera- 
tions. I  appointed  Director  Hoover  as  chair- 
man of  an  interagency  committee  to  prepare 
recommendations. 

On  June  25,  the  committee  submitted  a 
report  which  Included  specific  options  for 
expanded  Intelligence  ojjeratlcns,  and  on 
July  23  the  agencies  were  notified  by  memo- 
randum of  the  options  approved.  After  re- 
consideration, however,  prompted  by  the  op- 
position of  Director  Hoover,  the  agencies 
were  notified  five  days  later,  on  JuJy  28, 
that  the  approval  had  been  rescinded.  The 
options  Initially  approved  had  included  re- 
sumption of  certain  intelligence  operations 
which  had  been  suspended  In  1966.  These  In 
turn  had  Included  authorization  of  surrepti- 
tious entry — breaking  and  entering,  in 
effect — on  specified  categories  of  targets  In 
specified  situations  related  to  national 
security. 

Because  the  approval  was  withdrawn  be- 
fore It  had  been  Implemented,  the  net  result 
was  that  the  plan  for  expanded  Intelli- 
gence activities  never  went  Into  effect. 

The  documents  spelling  out  this  1970  plan 
are  extremely  sensitive.  They  Include — and 
are  based  upon — assessments  of  certain  for- 
eign intelligence  capabilities  and  procedures, 
which  of  course  must  remain  secret.  It  was 
this  unused  plan  and  related  documents  that 
John  Dean  removed  from  the  White  House 
and  placed  in  a  safe  deposit  box,  giving  the 
keys  to  Judge  Sirica.  The  same  plan,  still 
unused.   Is  being  headlined   today. 

Coordination  among  our  Intelligence  agen- 
cies continued  to  fall  short  of  our  national 
security  needs.  In  July,  1970.  having  earlier 
discontinued  the  FBI's  liaison  with  CIA, 
Director  Hoover  ended  the  FBI's  normal 
liaslon  with  all  other  agencies  except  the 
White  House.  To  help  remedy  this,  an  Intelli- 
gence Evaluation  Committee  was  created  In 
December.  1970.  Its  members  included  rep- 
resentatives of  the  White  House,  CIA,  FBI. 
NSA,  the  Departments  of  Justice,  Treasury, 
and  Defense,  and  the  Secret  Service. 

The  Intelligence  Evaluation  Committee 
and  Its  staff  were  Instructed  to  improve  co- 
ordination among  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity and  to  prepare  evaluations  and  esti- 
mates of  domestic  Intelligence.  I  understand 
that  Its  activities  are  now  under  investiga- 
tion. I  did  not  authorize  nor  do  I  have  any 
knowledge  of  any  Illegal  octlvlty  by  this 
Committee.  If  It  went  beyond  Its  charter  and 
did  engage  In  any  Illegal  activities.  It  was 
totally  without  my  knowledge  or  authority. 

THE  SPECIAL  INVIffnOATIONS  UNIT 

On  Stmday,  June  13,  1971,  The  New  York 
■nmes  publshed  the  first  Installment  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  "The  Pentagon  Papers." 
Not  until  a  few  hours  before  publication  did 
any  responsible  Government  official  know 
that  they  had  been  stolen.  Most  ofBclals  did 
not  know  they  existed.  No  senior  official  of 
the  Government  had  read  them  or  knew  with 
certainty  what  they  contained. 

All  the  Government  knew,  at  first,  was  that 
the  papers  comprised  47  volumes  and  some 
7.000  pages,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
most  sensitive  files  of  the  Departments  of 


State  and  Defense  and  the  CIA,  covering 
military  and  diplomatic  moves  In  a  war  that 
was  still  going  on. 

Moreover,  a  majority  of  the  documents 
published  with  the  first  three  Installments  in 
The  Times  had  not  been  mcluded  In  the  47. 
volimie  study— raising  serlotis  questions 
about  what  and  how  much  else  might  have 
been  taken. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe  this  was  a 
security  leak  of  unprecedented  proportions. 

It  created  a  situation  In  which  the  ability 
of  the  Government  to  carry  on  foreign  rela- 
tions even  in  the  best  of  circumstances 
could  have  beeen  severely  compromised. 
Other  governments  no  longer  knew  whether 
they  could  deal  with  the  United  States  In 
confidence.  Against  the  background  of  the 
delicate  negotiations  the  United  States  was 
then  Involved  on  a  number  of  fronts — with 
regard  to  Vietnam,  China,  the  Middle  East, 
nuclear  arms  limitations,  U.S.-Sovlet  rela- 
tions, and  others — In  which  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  confidentially  was  vital.  It  posed  a 
threat  so  grave  as  to  require  extraordinary 
actions. 

Therefore  during  the  week  following  the 
Pentagon  Papers  publication,  I  approved  the 
creation  of  a  Special  Investigations  Unit 
within  the  White  House — which  later  came 
to  be  known  as  the  "plumbers."  This  was  a 
small  group  at  the  White  House  whose  prin- 
cipal purpose  was  to  stop  security  leaks  and 
to  Investigate  other  sensitive  security  mat- 
ters. I  looked  to  John  Ehrllcbman  for  the 
supervision  of  this  group. 

Egll  Krogh.  Mr.  Ehrllchman's  assistant, 
was  put  In  charge.  David  Young  was  added  to 
this  unit,  as  were  E.  Howard  Hunt  and  G. 
Gordon  Llddy. 

The  unit  operated  under  extremely  tight 
security  rules.  Its  existence  and  functions 
were  known  only  to  a  very  few  persons  at  the 
White  House.  These  Included  Messrs.  Halde- 
man,  Elhrllchman  and  Dean. 

At  about  the  time  the  unit  was  created, 
Daniel  Ellsberg  was  Identified  as  the  person 
who  had  given  the  Pentagon  Papers  to  The 
New  York  Times.  I  told  Mr.  Krogh  that  as  a 
matter  of  first  priority,  the  unit  should  find 
out  all  it  could  about  Mr.  Ellsberg's  associates 
and  his  motives.  Because  of  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  not  then  know- 
ing what  additional  national  secrets  Mr.  Ells- 
berg might  disclose,  I  did  Impress  upon  Mr. 
Krogh  the  vital  Importance  to  the  national 
security  of  his  assignment.  I  did  not  au- 
thorize and  bad  no  knowledge  of  any  Illegal 
means  to  be  used  to  achieve  this  goal. 

However,  because  of  the  emphasis  I  put  on 
the  crucial  Importance  of  protecting  the  na- 
tional security,  I  can  understand  how  highly 
motivated  Individuals  could  have  felt  Justi- 
fied In  engaging  In  specific  activities  that  I 
would  have  disapproved  bad  they  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

Consequently,  as  President,  I  must  and  do 
assume  responsibility  for  such  actions  despite 
the  fact  that  I,  at  no  time  approved  or  hnd 
knowledge  of  them. 

I  also  assigned  the  unit  a  number  of  other 
investigatory  matters,  dealing  In  part  with 
compiling  an  accurate  record  of  events  re- 
lated to  the  Vietnam  War,  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment's records  were  inadequate  (many 
previous  records  having  been  removed  with 
the  change  of  Administrations)  and  which 
bore  directly  on  the  negotiations  then  In 
progress.  A(ldltlonal  assignments  Included 
tracing  down  other  national  security  leaks. 
Including  one  that  seriously  compromised  the 
U.S.  negotiating  position  in  the  SALT  nalks. 

The  work  of  the  unit  tapered  off  around 
the  end  of  1971.  The  nature  of  its  work  w.is 
such  that  it  Involved  matters  that,  from  a 
national  security  standpoint,  were  highly 
sensitive  then  and  remain  so  today. 

These  Intelligence  activities  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  break-In  of  the  Democratic 
headquarters,  or  tbe  aftermath. 
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I  considered  It  my  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  Watergate  investigation  did  not  Im- 
pinge adversely  upon  the  national  security 
area.  For  example,  on  April  18tb,  1973,  v/ben 
I  leEU'ned  that  Mr.  Hunt,  a  former  member  of 
the  Special  Investigations  Unit  at  the  White 
House,  was  to  be  questioned  by  the  U.S.  At- 
torney, I  directed  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Petersen  to  pursue  every  Issue  Involving 
Watergate  but  to  confine  his  Investigation 
to  Watergate  and  related  matters  and  to  stay 
out  of  national  security  matters.  Subse- 
quently, on  April  25,  1973.  Attorney  General 
Klelndlenst  Informed  me  that  because  the 
Government  had  clear  evidence  that  Mr. 
Hunt  was  Involved  In  the  break-In  of  the 
office  of  the  psychiatrist  who  had  treated  Mr. 
Ellsberg,  he,  the  Attorney  General,  believed 
that  despite  the  fact  that  no  evidence  had 
been  obtained  from  Hunt's  acts,  a  report 
should  nevertheless  be  made  to  the  court 
trying  the  Ellsberg  case.  I  concurred,  and  di- 
rected that  the  information  be  transmitted 
to  Judge  Byrne  Immediately. 

WATERGATE 

The  burglary  and  bugging  of  the  De.-no- 
cratlc  National  Committee  headquarters 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  me.  I  had  no 
inkling  that  any  such  illegal  activities  had 
been  planned  by  persons  associated  with  my 
campaign;  If  I  had  known,  I  would  not  have 
permitted  It,  My  Immediate  reaction  was 
that  those  guilty  should  be  brought  to  Jus- 
tice and,  with  the  five  burglars  themselves 
already  In  custody,  I  assumed  that  they 
would  be. 

Within  a  few  days,  however,  I  was  advised 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  CIA  Involve- 
ment in  some  way. 

It  did  seem  to  me  possible  that,  because 
of  the  Involvement  of  former  CIA  personnel, 
and  because  of  some  of  their  apparent  associ- 
ations, the  Investigation  could  lead  to  the 
uncovering  of  covert  CIA  operations  totally 
unrelated  to  the  Watergate  break-in. 

In  addition,  by  this  time,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hunt  had  surfaced  In  connection  with  Wa- 
tergate, and  I  was  alerted  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  previously  been  a  member  of  the  Special 
Investigations  Unit  In  the  White  House. 
Therefore.  I  was  also  concerned  that  the 
Watergate  Investigation  might  well  lead  to 
an  Inquiry  Into  the  activities  of  tbe  Special 
Investigations  Unit  Itself. 

In  this  area,  I  felt  it  was  Important  to 
avoid  disclosure  of  the  details  of  tbe  na- 
tional security  matters  with  which  tbe  group 
was  concerned.  I  knew  that  once  the  exist- 
ence of  the  group  became  known.  It  would 
lead  inexorably  to  a  discussion  of  these  mat- 
ters, some  of  which  remain,  even  today, 
highly  sensitive. 

I  wanted  Justice  done  with  regard  to 
Watergate;  but  In  the  scale  of  national 
priorities  with  which  I  had  to  deal — and  not 
at  that  time  having  any  Idea  of  the  extent 
of  political  abuse  which  Watergate  reflect- 
ed— I  also  had  to  be  deeply  concerned  with 
ensuring  that  neither  the  covert  operations 
of  the  CIA  nor  the  operations  of  the  Special 
Investigations  Unit  should  be  compromised. 
Therefore,  I  Instructed  Mr.  Haldeman  and 
Mr.  Ehrllchman  to  ensure  that  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  break-In  not  expose  either  an  un- 
related covert  operation  of  the  CIA  or  the 
activities  of  the  White  House  Investigations 
unit — and  to  see  that  this  was  personally 
coordinated  between  General  Walters,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  tbe  CIA,  and  Mr.  Gray  of 
the  FBI.  It  was  certainly  not  my  Intent,  nor 
my  wish,  that  the  Investigation  of  the  Water- 
gate break-In  or  of  related  acts  be  Impeded 
In  any  way. 

On  July  6,  1972,  I  telephoned  tbe  Acting 
Director  of  the  FBI,  L.  Patrick  Gray,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  successful  handling  of 
the  hijacking  of  a  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines 
plane  the  previous  day.  During  the  conver- 
sation Mr.  Gray  discussed  with  me  tbe  prog- 
ress of  the  Watergate   Investigation,  and  I 


asked  him  whether  be  had  talked  with  Gen- 
eral Walters.  Mr.  Gray  said  that  he  had,  and 
that  General  Walters  had  assured  him  that 
tbe  CIA  was  not  Involved.  In  the  discussion, 
Mr.  Gray  suggested  that  tbe  matter  of  Water- 
gate might  lead  higher.  I  told  him  to  press 
ahead  with  his  investigation. 

It  now  seems  that  later,  through  whatever 
complex  of  Individual  motives  and  possible 
misunderstandings,  there  were  apparently 
wide-ranging  effort  to  limit  the  Investigation 
or  to  conceal  the  possible  involvement  of 
members  of  the  Administration  and  the 
campaign  committee. 

I  was  not  aware  of  any  such  efforts  at  the 
time.  Neither,  until  after  I  began  my  own  In- 
vestigation, was  I  aware  of  any  fund  raising 
for  defendants  convicted  of  the  break-In  at 
Democratic  headquarters,  much  less  author- 
ize any  such  fund  raising.  Nor  did  I  author- 
ize any  offer  of  Executive  clemency  for  any 
of  the  defendants. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  that  followed 
Watergate,  I  asked  for,  and  received,  repeated 
assurances  that  Mr.  Dean's  own  Investiga- 
tion (which  Included  reviewing  files  and  sit- 
ting in  on  FBI  interviews  with  White  House 
personnel)  had  cleared  everyone  then  em- 
ployed by  the  White  House  of  Involvement. 

In  summary,  then: 

(1)  I  had  not  prior  knowledge  of  the 
Watergate  bugging  operation,  or  of  any  Illegal 
surveillance  activities  for  political  purposes. 

(2)  Long  prior  to  the  1972  campaign,  I  did 
set  In  motion  certain  Internal  security  meas- 
ures, including  legal  wiretaps,  which  I  felt 
were  necessary  from  a  national  security 
standpoint  and.  In  the  climate  then  pre- 
vailing, also  necessary  from  a  domestic  se- 
curity standpoint. 

(3)  People  who  bad  been  involved  in  the 
national  security  operations  later,  without 
my  knowledge  or  approval,  undertook  Ille- 
gal activities  In  tbe  political  campaign  of 
1972. 

(4)  Elements  of  the  early  post-Watergate 
reports  led  me  to  suspect.  Incorrectly,  that 
the  CIA  had  been  In  some  way  Involved. 
They  also  led  me  to  surmise,  correctly,  that 
since  persons  originally  recruited  for  covert 
national  security  activities  had  participated 
In  Watergate,  an  unrestricted  Investigation 
of  Watergate  might  lead  to  and  expose  those 
covert  national  security  operations. 

(5)  I  sought  to  prevent  the  exposure  of 
these  covert  national  security  activities, 
while  encouraging  those  conducting  the  in- 
vestigation to  pursue  their  Inquiry  Into  the 
Watergate  Itself.  I  so  Instructed  my  staff, 
tbe  Attorney  General  and  tbe  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI. 

(6)  I  also  specifically  Instructed  Mr.  Halde- 
man and  Mr.  Ehrllchman  to  ensure  that  the 
FBI  would  not  carry  Its  Investigation  Into 
areas  that  might  compromise  these  covert 
national  security  swjtlvltles,  or  those  of  tbe 
CIA. 

(7)  At  no  time  did  I  authorize  or  know 
about  any  offer  of  Executive  clemency  for 
the  Watergate  defendants.  Neither  did  I 
know  until  the  time  of  my  own  Investigation, 
of  any  efforts  to  provide  them  with  funds. 

CONCLUSION 

With  hindsight,  It  Is  apparent  that  I 
should  have  given  more  heed  to  the  warning 
signals  I  received  along  the  way  about  a 
Watergate  cover-up  and  less  to  the  reas- 
surances. 

With  hmdisght,  several  other  things  also 
become  clear: 

With  respect  to  campaign  practices,  and 
also  with  respect  to  campaign  finances.  It 
should  now  be  obvious  that  no  campaign 
In  history  has  ever  been  subjected  to  the 
kind  of  Intensive  and  searching  Inquiry  that 
has  been  focused  on  the  campaign  waged 
m  my  behalf  In  1972. 

It  Is  clear  that  unethical,  as  well  as  ille- 
gal, activities  took  place  In  the  course  of 
that  campaign. 


None  of  these  took  place  with  my  specific 
approval  or  knowledge.  To  tbe  extent  that 
1  may  In  any  way  have  contributed  to  the 
climate  In  wblcb  they  took  place,  I  did  not 
Intend  to;  to  the  extent  that  I  failed  to 
prevent  them,  I  should  have  been  more 
vigilant. 

It  was  to  help  ensure  against  any  repeti- 
tion of  this  m  the  future  that  last  week  I 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  top-level, 
bipartisan.  Independent  commission  to  rec- 
ommend a  comprehensive  reform  of  cam- 
paign laws  and  practices.  Olven  tbe  priority  I 
believe  It  deserves,  such  reform  should  be 
possible  before  tbe  next  Congressional  elec- 
tions m  1974. 

It  now  appears  that  there  were  persons 
who  may  have  gone  beyond  my  directives, 
and  sought  to  expand  on  my  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security  operations  in  order 
to  cover  up  any  Involvement  they  or  certain 
others  might  have  had  in  Watergate.  The 
extent  to  which  this  Is  true,  and  who  may 
have  participated  and  to  what  degree,  are 
questions  that  It  would  not  be  proper  to 
address  here.  The  proper  forum  for  spttUug 
these  matters  is  In  the  courts. 

To  the  extent  that  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine what  probably  happened  In  the 
tangled  course  of  this  affair,  on  tbe  basis  of 
my  own  recollections  and  of  tbe  conflicting 
accounts  and  evidence  that  I  have  seen,  it 
would  appear  that  one  factor  at  work  was 
that  at  critical  points  various  people,  each 
with  his  own  perspective  and  his  own  respon- 
sibilities, saw  the  same  situation  with  differ- 
ent eyes  and  heard  the  same  words  with  dif- 
ferent ears.  What  might  have  seemed  Insig- 
nificant to  one  seemed  significant  to  another; 
what  one  who  In  terms  of  public  responsi- 
bUlty,  another  saw  m  terms  of  political  op- 
portunity; and  mixed  through  It  all,  I  am 
sure,  was  a  concern  on  the  part  of  many  that 
the  Watergate  scandal  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  In  the  way  of  what  the  Administration 
sought  to  achieve. 

The  truth  about  Watergate  should  be 
brought  out — In  an  orderly  way,  recognizing 
that  the  safeguards  of  Judicial  procedure  are 
designed  to  find  the  truth,  not  to  hide  tbe 
truth. 

With  his  selection  of  Archibald  Cox — who 
served  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  as  Solicitor  General — as  the  special 
supervisory  prosecutor  for  matters  related  to 
tbe  case.  Attorney  General -designate  Rich- 
ardson has  demonstrated  his  own  determina- 
tion to  see  the  truth  brought  out.  In  this 
effort  he  has  my  full  support. 

Considering  the  number  of  persons  In- 
volved In  this  case  whose  testimony  might  be 
subject  to  a  claim  of  Executive  privilege.  I 
recognize  that  a  clear  definition  of  that  claim 
has  become  central  to  the  effort  to  arrive  at 
tbe  truth. 

Accordingly,  Executive  privilege  will  not 
be  Invoked  as  to  any  testimony  concerning 
possible  criminal  conduct  or  discussions  of 
possible  criminal  conduct,  in  the  matters 
presently  under  Investigation,  Including  the 
Watergate  affair  and  the  alleged  cover-up. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  statement  Is 
limited  to  my  own  recollections  of  what  I 
said  and  did  relating  to  security  and  to  the 
Watergate.  I  have  specifically  avoided  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  what  other  parties  may  have 
said  and  done.  My  own  Information  on  those 
other  matters  Is  fragmentary,  and  to  some 
extent  contradictory.  Additional  Informa- 
tion may  be  forthcoming  of  which  I  am 
unaware.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  the  information  which  has  been  con- 
veyed to  me  has  also  become  available  to 
those  prosecuting  these  matters.  Under  such 
circumstances.  It  would  be  prejudicial  and 
unfair  of  me  to  render  my  opinions  on  the 
activities  of  others;  those  Judgments  must  be 
left  to  the  Judicial  process,  our  best  hope  for 
achieving  the  Just  result  that  we  all  seek. 

As  more  Information  Is  developed,  I  have  no 
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doubt  that  more  questions  will  be  raised.  To 
the  extent  that  I  am  able,  I  shall  also  seek 
to  set  forth  the  facts  as  known  to  me  with  re- 
spect to  those  questions. 


INTERIM  APPORTIONMENT  OP  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  OTHER  HIGHWAY 
FUNDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  151,  S.  1808,  and  that  It  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness for  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  1808.  to  apportion  funds  for  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
and  to  authorize  funds  In  accordance  with 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS GRIFFIN,  RANDOLPH,  AND 
MANSFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent,  after  the  joint  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 
nized tomorrow,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  GiurnN), 
the  disting\U£hed  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  now  speaking,  all  be  rec- 
ognized for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  tomorrow, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


VETO  BY  UNITED  STATES  AND 
GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  vetoed  a  resolution  that  would 
have  extended  to  South  Africa  and  Por- 
tugal the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil's economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. 

It  was  the  fourth  U.S.  veto  in  Council 
history. 

The  other  vetoes  were  on  the  questions 
of  Rhodesia,  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  President,  this  veto  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  today  is  a  very  heartening 
one  and  a  very  important  one.  I  hope  it 
suggests  that  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  are  now  willing  to  show 
some  courage  and  to  stand  up  against 
the  very  foolish  and  imprinclpled  acts 
which  have  been  advocated  by  many 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  want  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  that,  In  my  judgment,  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Security  Council,  and 
subsequently  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  putting  an  embargo  on 
trade  with  Rhodesia,  is  one  of  the  most 
unprincipled  acts  ever  taken  by  our  Na- 
tion. 

I  applaud  the  action  taken  by  our  rep- 
resentatives today  in  the  Security  Coim- 
cil,  where  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  joined  to  veto  similar  action 
which  had  been  proposed  for  South 
Africa  and  Portugal. 

We  have  no  business  attempting  to 
dictate  the  internal  policy  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  From  the  beginning, 
I  opposed  the  action  taken  aganst  Rho- 
desia. I  would  strongly  oppose  any  sim- 
ilar action  that  might  be  directed  against 
South  Africa  or  Portugal  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Coimcil.  The  veto  to- 
day obviates  any  such  possibility. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presdent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Long  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  1869, 
dealing  nith  procedures  prescribed  in 
making  certain  local  contributions  are 
printed  earlier  in  the  Recor^  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions. ) 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  If  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjovunment  until  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 

__,  The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:10 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  May  23,  1973,  at  12 
noon.  ^ 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  22,  1973: 

ACXNCT    FOR    INTZHNATIONAI.    DKVXLOPMENT 

Matthew  J.  Harvey,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  vice  Bert  M. 
Tollefson,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Okkduu.  Services  Administration 

Arthur  F.  Sampson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  vice  Rob- 
ert L.  Kunzlg,  resigned. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Orady  Perry,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June  30, 
1977.  vice  Thomas  Hal  Clarke. 

U.S.  Am  FOBCX 
The  following  officer  to  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  chapters  839  and  841 : 

To  he  temporary  major  general 
MaJ.    Gen.     Earl     O.    Anderson.    606-18- 
6467FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

As  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good 
to  all  men. — Galatlans  6:  10. 

Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  in  whom 
we  find  the  love  which  casts  out  fear, 
with  whom  we  walk  In  wisdom's  ways, 
and  from  whom  comes  strength  for  dally 
tasks,  lay  Thy  hand  upon  us  as  we  pray 
and  bless  us  with  the  peace  of  Thy 
presence  and  the  glory  of  Thy  goodness. 

Take  away  from  us  the  hatreds  that 
hurt,  the  bitterness  that  blights,  the  mis- 
understandings that  make  life  miserable. 


and  the  suspicions  that  sour  our  souls. 
By  Thy  grace  may  our  hearts  be  united 
In  a  strong  spirit  of  good  will  which  will 
make  us  eager  to  serve  our  Nation  and 
ready  to  make  this  world  a  better  place 
in  which  men  and  women  can  leam  to 
live  together  heartily,  helpfully,  and 
hopefully. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  offer  this  our 
morning  prayer.  Amen. 


ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
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A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tht  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[BoU  No.  151] 

Anderson,  111.  Edwards.  Calif.  Prltchard 

BadUlo  Bllberg  Rallsback 

Baker  Foley  Rangel 

Brooks  Frenzel  Beid 

Brown.  Mich.  Froehllch  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burke,  CsJlf.  Gubser  Rooney.  Pa. 

Carey.  N.Y.  Helna  Rosenthal 

Carney,  Ohio  Jannan  Sandman 

Carter  Keating  Satterfleld 

Chamberlain  King  Stokes 

Chlsholm  Litton  Taylor,  Mo. 

Clark  McEwen  Teague.  Tex. 

Clawson,  Del  Mills.  Ark.  Tlernan 

Conyers  Mills,  Md.  Waldlo 

Davis.  B.C.  Mlnlsh  Wright 

Diggs  Murphy.  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  386 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  smnounced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  5610.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  5293.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  5610^  entiUed  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
1926.  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Aiken,  and 
Mr.  Case  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  5293)  entitled  "An  act  au- 
thorizing additional  appropriations  for 
the  Peace  Corps,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  AncEN,  Mr. 
Case,  and  Mr.  Javits  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested : 

S.  1697.  An  act  to  require  the  President 
to  furnish  predlsaster  assistance  in  order  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  effects  of  a  major  dis- 
aster in  the  counties  of  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  In  California; 

S.  1773.  An  act  to  amend  section  7306  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
sale  of  vessels  stricken  from  the  Naval  Vessel 
Register;  and 

S.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  1319  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968  to  Increase  the  limitation 
on  the  face  amount  of  flood  instirance  cover- 
age authorized  to  be  outstanding. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  2246,  TO  AMEND  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  2246)  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  a  1-year  period,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  assume  this  request  was 
cleared  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  request  was  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  It  is  to  extend  for 
1  year  what? 

Mr  BLATNIK.  The  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  It  has  already  passed 
the  House  It  was  greatly  reduced  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  can  inform  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  the  Members  In  advance, 
we  are  prepared  to  substantially  reduce 
the  expenditure,  but  we  do  have  a  strong 
argument  of  the  need  for  continued 
authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Blatnik,  Jones  of  Alabama,  Johnson  of 
California,  Harsha,  and  Hammerschmidt. 


THE   IMMEDIATE   RETIREMENT  OP 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  6077)  to  permit  Im- 
mediate retirement  of  certain  Federal 
employees,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  consider  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  That  section  8336(d)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(di  An  employee  who  Is  separated  from 
the  service — 

"(1)  involuntarily,  except  by  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct  or  delin- 
quency; or 

"(2)  voluntarily,  during  a  period  when 
the  agency  In  which  he  Is  employed  Is  under- 
going a  major  reduction  In  force,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission,  and  who  is  serv- 
ing In  such  geo^aphlc  areas  as  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission; 
after  completing  25  years  of  service  or  after 
becoming  50  years  of  age,  and  completing  20 
years  of  service  Is  entitled  to  a  reduced  an- 
nuity.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3S0a(a)(C)  of  title  5. 
United  8t»t«s  Code,  Is  amendsd  by  striking 


out  the  words  "who  Is  an  employee  in  or 
under  the  Department  ol  Agriculture". 

MOTION    OFFEREO    BT    MS.    DULSKI 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DuLSKi  moves  t-^  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  all  of  section  2  of  the  Senate- 
engrossed  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  will  explain  to  the  Mem- 
bers this  action. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered  strikes  out  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Senate-engrossed  amend- 
ment. The  provisions  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Senate  amendment  are  retained 
and  are  the  same  as  the  provisions  of 
the  House-passed  bill,  with  minor  tech- 
nical changes. 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment 
proposed  to  introduce  an  entirely  new 
subject  relating  to  former  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
employees  who  are  now  employed  In  the 
Federal  Government. 

Present  law  provides  that  such  former 
agricultural  coimty  employees  may  be 
credited  with  former  service  as  agricul- 
tural county  employees  for  reduction-in- 
force  purposes  as  a  Federal  employee 
only  if  the  employee  Is  in  or  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Section  2  of 
the  proposed  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  former  service  with  an  agri- 
cultural county  committee  may  be  cred- 
ited for  retention  purposes  for  an  em- 
ployee of  any  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated,  the  House- 
passed  bill  (H.R.  6077)  and  the  first 
section  of  the  Senate-engrossed  amend- 
ment £U"e  identical  except  for  minor 
technical  changes.  The  purpose  of  these 
provisions  is  to  permit  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  a  Federal  employee  who 
has  completed  25  years  of  service,  or  who 
is  age  50  and  has  completed  20  years  of 
service,  during  a  period  while  his  agency 
is  undergoing  a  major  reduction-in- 
force. 

These  provisions  are  based  on  an  oflB- 
cial  recommendation  of  the  administra- 
tion. There  is  no  objection  whatever  to 
these  provisions.  The  House  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Post  Office  and  C?l\11 
Service  Committee  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  full  committee,  and  it  was  acted 
on  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  passed  the  House  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  know  of  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  authority  for  a  Federal  employee 
to  count  service  that  was  performed  as 
an  ASCS  employee  for  reduction-in- 
force  purposes  when  employed  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Is  contained 
In  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  29.  1968 
(Public  Law  90-367^ .  The  report  of  our 
committee  on  that  legislation  (H.  Rept. 
No.  1371  of  the  90th  Cong.)  shows  that 
the  whole  question  of  granting  Federal 
employees  the  right  to  count  former 
ASCS  county  service  for  Federal  em- 
ployee purposes  was  most  controversial. 
In  fact,  the  report  of  the  90th  Confess 
contains  very  strong  minority  views. 
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I  do  not  think  it  at  all  appropriate 
for  such  a  controversial  provision  to  be 
added  to  this  legislation  without  afford- 
ing our  committee  an  opportunity  to  re- 
consider the  matter  after  adequate  hear- 
ings are  held. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  I 
know  of  absolutely  no  objection  to  the 
first  section  of  the  bill.  The  provisions 
are  urgently  needed  in  view  of  the  pend- 
ing reductions  in  force  in  the  executive 
branch.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  ob- 
taining final  passage  of  the  first  section 
of  the  bUl. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  it 
is  my  strong  recommendation  that  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  relating  to  the  ASCS  em- 
ployees, be  eliminated  completely  from 
this  legislation. 

If  there  are  any  merits  to  extending 
the  rights  of  the  ASCS  employees  to 
other  agencies  as  proposed  by  section  2, 
then  I  feel  that  the  Senate  would  be 
well  advised  to  include  such  provisions 
in  separate  legislation  and  afford  us  an 
opportunity  to  give  full  consideration  to 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  that  explain  the 
matter  for  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  action  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski) 
which  is  to  strike  out  section  2  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  6077. 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment 
proposes  to  broaden  the  service  credibil- 
ity for  retention  purposes  of  former  em- 
ployees of  agricultural  county  commit- 
tees. 

Under  existing  law*,  former  service  with 
an  agricultural  county  committee  is 
creditable  for  reduction-ln-force  pur- 
poses only  for  employees  In  or  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Senate 
amendment  provides  that  such  former 
service  may  be  credited  for  retention 
purposes  for  an  employee  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
my  opposition  to  section  2  of  the  Senate 
amendment  should  in  no  way  be  con- 
strued as  opposition  to  the  piupose  of 
that  amendment.  I  am  opposed  only  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  matter  is  being  thrust  up- 
on the  Members  of  this  body. 

H.R.  6077,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
dealt  only  with  the  subject  of  voluntary 
retirements  of  Federal  employees  during 
major  reductions-in-force.  Clearly  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
pertains  tp  an  entirely  different  matter, 
is  nongermane  to  the  House  bill. 

The  members  of  the  House  Post  OflQce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  consider  the  merits  of 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  service  cred- 
itability  provisions  applicable  to  former 
county  committee  employees. 

Furthermore,  to  my  knowledge,  the 
Senate  committee  did  not  even  hold 
hearings  on  this  subject. 

In  my  view  the  Senate's  action  clearly 
violates  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  legislative  process. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  opposed  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Senate  amendment,  al- 
though, as  I  stated  earlier,  I  am  not  nec- 


essarily opposed  to  the  purpose  of  that 
amendment. 

The  existing  provisions  of  law  gov- 
erning the  creditabillty  of  former  county 
committee  service  are  derived  from  Pub- 
lic Law  90-367,  approved  June  29,  1968. 
The  primary  purpose  of  that  law  was 
to  facilitate  the  employment  of  person- 
nel In  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  removing  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  recruitment  of  experienced 
agriciiltural  county  committee  employees. 

It  may  weU  be,  as  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report  states,  that  present  conditions 
now  warrant  extending  the  benefits  of 
Public  Law  90-367  to  employees  of  all 
Federal  agencies. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  our  commit- 
tee will  be  more  than  happy  to  consider 
a  separate  legislative  proposal  to  effectu- 
ate such  purpose. 

However,  in  the  absence  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thoroughly  consider  the  merits 
of  such  a  proposal,  I  must  oppose  the 
Senate's  action  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  by  its  amendment  to 
H.R.  6077  the  Senate  once  again  seeks 
to  gain  acceptance  of  a  provision  which 
has  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the 
House  bill  it  amends.  I  am  confident  that 
if  the  amendment  were  offered  in  the 
House,  it  would  be  ruled  nongermane. 

Therefore,  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service  that  the  House  should  re- 
ject this  attempt  to  attach  an  irrelevant 
and  controversial  amendment  to  a  bill 
that  otherwise  appears  certain  to  be 
enacted. 

The  issue  of  job  retention  rights  for 
former  county  employees  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  is  one  that  should  be  considered 
separately  and  on  its  own  merit.  The 
House  has  no  evidence  at  all  on  which  to 
base  judgment  on  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Therefore  I  suggest  that  the  usual 
procedure  of  holding  hearings  and  re- 
ceiving agency  reports  should  be  followed 
before  we  act  on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  point  out  that  H.R. 
6077.  as  It  passed  the  House  clearly  and 
specifically  dealt  with  a  single  Issue — 
the  matter  of  civil  service  retirement 
during  a  major  reduction  in  force  of  an 
executive  agency.  It  is  a  bill  proposed 
and  supported  by  the  administration  and 
the  burden  of  its  failure  or  delay  in  the 
Congress,  if  such  be  the  case,  cannot  be 
assigned  to  this  body. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  title  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
permit  Immediate  retirement  of  certain  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  for  other  purpoees." 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  House  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
tiUe  of  the  biU  'H.R.  6077). 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6077)  to  permit  immediate  retirement  of 
certain  Federal  employees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  SPECIAL 
REPORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
certain  special  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OFFICIAL  PICTURES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  csdl 
up  House  Resolution  404  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  404 

Resolved.  That  at  a  time  designated  by 
the  Speaker,  the  United  States  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
official  pictures  of  the  House  while  In  actual 
session  for  Inclusion  In  the  new  edition  of 
"We  the  People".  The  pictures  shall  also  be 
available  for  legitimate  nonprofit  news  and 
educational  purpoees. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  a  special  announcement. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  404,  the  Chair  desires  to  in- 
form Members  that  a  picture  of  the 
Members  in  session  will  be  taken  at  ap- 
proximately 3  p.m.  on  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  23. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  make  a  state- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OT^TEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  bill  H.R.  77,  jointly  admin- 
istered trust  funds  for  legal  services 
plans,  which  was  scheduled  to  be  up  on 
Wednesday  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted,  the  rule  not  having  been 
granted  the  item  will  not  be  called  up. 
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The  bill  HJl.  7528.  NASA  authoriza- 
tion. Is  still  on  the  calendar  for  tomorrow 
and  will  be  considered. 

We  also  will  have  as  the  first  item  of 
business  tomorrow,  if  the  Senate  over- 
rides the  veto,  ihe  veto  matter. 
■  Last  Thursday  I  advised  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  we  would  receive 
former  Members  of  Congress  on  Thurs- 
day at  the  close  of  business.  I  am  advised 
it  was  understood  the  former  Members 
would  be  in  the  House  from  12 :  30  to  1 :  30, 
so  I  want  to  apologize  to  the  gentleman 
and  make  the  correction. 

On  Thursday,  the  program  will  be 
H.R.  6912,  Par  Value  Modification  Act; 
and  H.R.  5857.  the  National  Visitors  Cen- 
ter amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  present  sched- 
ule for  the  week. 


INDIVIDUAL'S   RIGHT   TO   PRIVACY 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  Introduced  legislation  that  would 
protect  the  right  of  an  American  citizen 
to  be  free  from  the  unregulated  com- 
puterized collection  and  distribution  of 
his  personal  information  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  preposterous  to  think  that 
personal  and  private  information  on  an 
American  citizen  could  be  placed  in  a 
central  government  computer  where 
other  parties  could  have  access  to  this 
Information.  It  is  completely  alien  to 
the  American  tradition  of  personal  lib- 
erty to  have  central  data  banks  jammed 
with  unevaluated  and  often  erroneous 
personal  Information,  information  avail- 
able to  anyone  with  access  to  the  com- 
puter. Gestapo  tactics  of  snooping,  sur- 
veillance, eavesdropping,  and  the  com- 
pilation of  dossiers  have  no  place  in  a 
free  society.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  92d 
Congress  we  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion, in  February  of  1971,  and  we  believe 
the  need  for  legislation  has  grown  even 
more  acute  since  that  time. 

Our  bill  would  require  notification  of 
the  individual  that  the  Government  holds 
computer  records  of  personal  informa- 
tion on  him  and  would  require  the  noti- 
fication of  all  transfers  of  such  informa- 
tion. It  would  strictly  limit  the  dis- 
closure of  such  informaton  and  require  a 
record  of  all  persons  inspecting  such 
personal  files.  Our  bill  would  also  permit 
the  individual  to  force  the  removal  of 
incorrect  or  misleading  information  from 
his  computer  file. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  a  nec- 
essary first  step  toward  protecting  the 
sacred  constitutional  rights  of  American 
citizens  from  infringement  by  misuse 
of  personal  Information  held  in  Govern- 
ment computers. 


RECEPTION  OF  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 


remind  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  the  informal  reception  that  will  be 
held  In  the  Raybum  Room  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  between  1  pjn.  and  2  p.m. 
to  greet  a  representative  group  of  former 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  wives.  Spon- 
sors of  the  reception  are  Congressmen 
Clement  2iABLOCKi,  Bill  Dickinson, 
Paul  Pindley,  and  myself. 

We  hope  each  of  our  colleagues  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
meet  this  representative  group  of  POW's 
and  help  express  the  appreciation  of  a 
grateful  Nation  for  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  on  behalf  of  peace  and  free^ 
dom.  These  prisoners  of  war  are  also 
reminders  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  over 
2  million  men  and  women  who  served 
in  Southeast  Asia. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAnON 

Mr.  DAIWELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  150,  I  am  incorrectly  re- 
corded as  not  voting.  I  was  present  and 
voted  "aye"  by  electronic  device. 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR.,  SAYS  THE  NATION 
COULD  FACE  ANOTHER  LONG. 
HOT  SUMMER 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
is  going  to  face  the  prospect  of  another 
long,  hot  summer  if  President  Nixon 
does  not  set  up  a  summer  job  program 
as  Congress  has  directed. 

According  to  Labor  Department  figures, 
unemployment  among  teensigers  was  15.4 
percent  in  April — a  school  month.  In  a 
few  weeks,  schools  are  going  to  let  out 
for  the  summer,  adding  tremendously 
to  the  numbers  of  teenagers  who  will  be 
looking  for  work.  We  desperately  need 
jobs  for  them. 

Yet  we  seem  to  be  no  farther  along 
than  when  I  warned  the  House — 2 
months  ago  today — that  President 
Nixon's  indifference  to  summer  job  prob- 
lems could  have  disastrous  effects. 

He  has  impounded  a  $239  million  ap- 
propriation which  Congress  made  for  the 
1973  summer  job  program.  He  said  he 
would  authorize  cities  to  use  $300  milhon 
in  public  employment  program  funds  for 
summer  jobs. 

That  means  cities  would  have  to  fire 
adults  to  hire  teenagers.  But  the  job 
situation  is  little  better  for  adults  than 
for  their  juniors. 

Unemployment  among  all  workers  Is 
still  at  5  percent.  Thirty-eight  major 
labor  areas  have  unemployment  as  high 
as  6  percent.  The  entire  situation  requires 
that  the  Government  do  more — not 
less — to  promote  employment  among  al' 
kinds  of  workers. 


VETERANS  INFORMATION  DAY  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  tomor- 


row. May  23.  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  a 
Veterans  Information  Day  for  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  held  in  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  room,  room 
334  in  the  Carmon  Building. 

The  National  Committee,  Jobs  for 
Veterans,  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
Government  committees  and  agencies 
concerned  with  veterans,  is  sponsoring 
the  event.  All  of  us  received  invitations 
last  week  from  our  former  colleague  Bill 
Ayres  who  is  currently  serving  as  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  national  commit- 
tee's chairman,  James  F.  Oates.  Jr. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
Members  of  the  House  and  their  staff 
people  to  get  the  latest  information  on 
the  status  of  our  country's  veterans,  and 
to  see  how  the  laws  which  we  have 
passed  are  taking  effect.  A  photographer 
will  be  on  hand  all  day,  and  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  meet  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  -some  of  our  recently 
returned  prisoners  of  war.  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  it  worth  your  while  to  stop 
by  room  334  in  the  Cannon  Building, 
during  the  course  of  the  day. 


AMENDING  SECTION  210  OF   THE 
FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  6717)  to  amend  section  210  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6717 

Be  it  enacted  Xty  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-483)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S»c.  210.  (a)  No  entrance  or  admission 
fees  shall  be  collected  after  March  31.  1970, 
by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  at  public  recreation  areas  located  at 
lakes  and  reservoirs  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States 
Army.  User  fees  at  these  lakes  and  reservoirs 
shall  be  collected  by  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  only  from  users  of 
highly  developed  facilities  requiring  con- 
tinuous presence  of  personnel  for  mainte- 
nance and  super\-lsion  of  the  facilities,  and 
shall  not  be  collected  for  day  use  or  for  ac- 
cess to  or  use  of  water  areas,  underdeveloped 
or  lightly  developed  shoreland.  boat  launch- 
ing ramps  where  no  mechanical  or  hydraxUlc 
equipment  is  provided,  roads,  or  visitors  cen- 
ters, or  for  access  to  or  use  of  moderately 
developed  facilities  such  as,  but  not  limited 
to,  picnic  sites,  playgrounds,  drinking  water, 
wayside  exhibits,  trails,  overlook  sites,  scenic 
drives,  toilet  facilities,  automobile  parking 
areas,  or  for  access  to  or  use  of  areas  con- 
taining one  or  more  of  such  facilities.  No 
fee  may  be  charged  for  access  to  or  use  of 
any  campground  not  having  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing: flush  restrooms,  showers,  dustproof 
or  paved  access  and  circulatory  roads,  sani- 
tary disposal  stations,  visitor  protection  con- 
trol, designated  tent  or  trailer  spaces,  fire- 
places, picnic  tables,  refuse  containers,  and 
potable  water. 

"(b)  No  provision  of  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  authoriz- 
ing or  otherwise  relating  to  the  collection 
of  special  recreation  use  fees  for  the  use  of 
sites,  facilities,  equipment,  or  services  fur- 
nished at  Federal  expense,  shall  have  any 
application  to  public  recreation  areas  lo- 
cated at  lakes  and  reeerv-olrs  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army." 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
TexEts  (Mr.  Roberts)  will  be  recognl2sed 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Grover)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Section  210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1958  prohibited  the  collection  of  en- 
trance or  admission  fees  at  lakes  and 
reservoirs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  also 
limited  the  collection  of  user  fees  to 
highly  developed  facilities  requiring  con- 
tinuous presence  of  personnel  for  main- 
tenance and  supervision  of  the  facilities. 
The  purpose  of  section  210  was  to  lns\ire 
that  user  fees  were  charged  only  where 
justified  by  the  nature  of  the  facilities 
and  the  amount  of  the  Federal  Invest- 
ment in  them. 

The  so-called  Golden  Eagle  entrance 
and  user  fee  program  established  by  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965,  and  terminated  as  of  March 
30.  1970.  because  it  was  not  bringing  In 
the  expected  revenues,  was  reactivated 
in  1972  in  a  different  form.  The  new 
Golden  Eagle  fee  program,  established 
by  Public  Law  92-347,  provides  for  the 
charging  of  special  recreation  use  fees 
for  outdoor  recreation  facilities  provided 
by  any  Federal  agency.  These  fees  are  to 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  value 
of  the  capital  improvements  offered,  the 
cost  of  the  services  furnished,  and  other 
pertinent  factors.  This  law  does  not  re- 
peal section  210  of  the  1968  Flood  Control 
Act  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  it. 

However,  after  the  passage  of  this  new 
act  the  Corps  of  Ensineers  announced  a 
user  fee  program  which  Ignored  the  user 
fee  limitations  contained  In  section  210. 
For  example,  a  fee  would  be  charged  for 
use  of  a  primitive  campsite  without  even 
a  fireplace  or  table. 

HJl.  6717,  as  introduced,  was  written 
so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  user  fee 
provisions  of  the  new  Golden  Eagle  pro- 
gram did  not  affect  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 210  of  the  1970  Flood  Control  Act. 
However.  It  was  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  that  the  corps  thought  Its 
new  user  fee  program  was  permissible 
under  the  provisions  of  section  210  even 
if  H.R.  6717  became  law.  The  committee 
has  accordingly  amended  the  bill  to  state 
specifically  what  types  of  facilities  may 
be  subject  to  user  fees. 

H.R.  6717.  as  reported,  states  that  no 
user  fees  may  be  charged  for  day  use  or 
for  access  to  or  use  of  water  areas,  un- 
developed or  lightly  developed  shoreland. 
simple  boat  launching  ramps  where  no 
mechanical  or  hydraulic  equipment  is 
provided,  roads,  or  visitor  centers.  It  also 
prohibits  the  charging  of  fees  for  access 
to  or  use  of  moderately  developed  fa- 
cilities such  as  picnic  sites,  playgrounds, 
drinking  water,  wayside  exhibits,  trails, 


overlook  sites,  scenic  drives,  toilet  fa- 
cilities and  autoniobile  i>arking  areas.  A 
combination  of  two  or  more  moderately 
developed  facilities  in  one  area  could  not 
be  the  basis  for  the  charging  of  a  fee 
for  that  area. 

No  fee  could  be  charged  for  a  camp- 
ground unless  it  has  all  of  the  features 
listed  in  the  bill;  nsunely,  flush  rest- 
rooms,  showers,  dustproofed  or  i>aved 
access  and  circulatory  roads,  sanitary 
disposal  stations,  visitor  protection  con- 
trol, designated  tent  or  trailer  spaces, 
fireplaces,  picnic  tables,  refuse  contain- 
ers, and  potable  water. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  reixjrted  bill  is 
simply  the  text  of  H.R.  6717  as  originally 
introduced.  It  makes  it  clear  that  the 
new  Golden  Eagle  user  fee  program  does 
not  affect  the  provisions  of  section  210. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Itwt  week  the  Senate 
passed  aiul  sent  to  the  House  a  bill  (S. 
1381)  which  amends  the  Golden  Eagle 
program  to  prohibit  the  charging  of 
user  fees  for  day  use  and  lightly  de- 
veloped facilities  at  recreation  areas  of 
all  Federal  agencies.  That  bill  is  consist- 
ent with  H.R.  6717.  and  the  two  can 
exist  together. 

Each  of  the  bills  amends  a  different 
existing  law.  The  Senate  bill  amends  the 
user  fee  provisions  of  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  F^md  Act,  which  ap- 
plies to  all  Federal  agencies.  H.R.  6717 
clarifies  section  210  of  the  1970  Flood 
Control  Act.  which  applies  only  to  Corps 
of  Engineers  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consiune  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Taylor),  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  generally  speaking,  I  believe 
that  the  Golden  Eagle  passport  program 
enacted  by  the  92d  Congress  has  been 
well  received  by  the  general  public. 
While  it  appears  that  most  Federal  agen- 
cies are  trying  to  conform  to  the  basic 
objectives  of  the  act,  some  problems  have 
developed  as  a  result  of  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  its  provisions  and  its  legislative 
history. 

Most  of  the  controversy  which  this 
legislation  attempts  to  resolve  involves 
fees  charged  at  "minl-recreatlon  areas" 
within  broad  areas  administered  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  EInglneers.  Let  me  begin 
by  emphasizing  that  it  was  not  intended 
that  any  admission  fees  should  be 
charged  at  any  Federal  areas  except  des- 
ignated areas  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem and  national  recreational  areas  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  within  the  national 
forest  system.  "Mini-recreation"  areas 
administered  by  the  corps  and  other, 
agencies — which  are  nothing  more  th^v 
disguised  admission  fee  aretts — have  been 
a  source  of  continuing  irritation  to  the 
public  and  the  Congress. 

Public  Law  92-347  does  not  authorize 
any  Federal  agency  to  charge  for  the  use 
of  nominal  facilities  which  all  visitors 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  use.  On 
the  contrary,  all  of  the  legislative  history 
indicates  that  fees  should  be  charged 
uniformly  on  the  basis  of  the  f£u;illties, 
equipment  and  services  provided.  Unless 


there  is  a  substantial  Federal  investment, 
no  special  recreation  use  fees  should  be 
imposed. 

What  we  attempted  to  do  in  Public 
Law  92-347  W81S  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable, 
equitable,  and  relatively  uniform  pro- 
gram so  that  users  of  federally  provided, 
facilities  in  Oklahoma,  for  example, 
would  be  treated  the  same  as  users  of 
comparable  facilities  in  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, North  Carolina,  and  every  other 
State. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  difQcult  to  de- 
termine where  charges  should  be  made, 
but  the  House  report  (H.  Rept.  92-742) 
on  that  legislation  attempted  to  give  the 
agencies  some  guidance.  It  stated: 

No  special  charge  Is  Intended  to  be  im- 
posed .  .  for  the  use  of  roculs,  trails,  over- 
looks, visitor  centers,  wayalde  exhibits,  light- 
ly developed  or  back  country  campgrounds, 
or  for  picnic  areas.  PractlcaUy  all  visitors 
can  be  expected  to  use  all  or  most  of  these 
faculties  on  a  given  visit.  Admission — ^par- 
ticularly free  admission — would  be  meaning- 
less If  a  charge  Is  to  be  Imposed  for  the  use 
of  these  relatively  modest  facilities. 

In  distinguishing  these  general  piupose 
facilities  from  the  facilities  for  which 
charges  should  be  made,  the  report  went 
on  to  say : 

At  some  outdoor  areas  .  .  .  there  are  well- 
developed  campgrounds  and  other  sophisti- 
cated faculties.  Each  agency  should  develop 
charges  for  these  areas  and  faculties  based 
on  what  they  offer  to  the  visitor,  because 
they  generate  operating  expenses  or  an  In- 
vestment of  funds  that  would  not  be  required 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  average  visitor.  If, 
for  example,  an  agency  administers  a  camp- 
ground and  provides  modern  sanitary  facul- 
ties, showers,  electrical  hookups,  and  other 
conveniences  for  the  comfort  of  the  visitor, 
then  a  higher  rate  would  be  justified.  But 
if  the  campground  Is  relatively  rustic  and 
offers  fewer  comforts  and  conveniences,  then 
It  should  be  classified  at  a  lower  rate.  Where 
practically  no  services  are  provided  and  the 
campground  is  primitive,  there  should  be  no 
charge  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  at  that  time  and 
I  still  believe  that  it  is  neither  logical  nor 
sound  administrative  policy  to  charge 
fees  for  the  use  of  nominal  facilities 
which  benefit  the  general  public  even 
though  they  may  provide  a  convenience 
for  the  user. 

I  do  not  believe,  for  example,  that 
there  should  be  a  charge  for  the  use  of 
simple  picnic  areas.  Not  only  is  it  petty 
to  charge  for  such  uses,  but  It  tends  to 
cause  people  to  picnic  along  roadsides 
causing  traffic  congestion  and  Utter 
problems.  Similarly,  public  health  bene- 
fits argue  persuasively  in  favor  of  allow- 
ing free  use  of  restrooms  and  access  to 
clean  drinking  water.  In  short,  if  the 
public  policy  warrants  free  public  use  of 
particular  facilities,  no  charge  should 
be  Imposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  given  this  back- 
ground information,  let  me  state  that  I 
had  been  notified  that  this  legislation 
was  coming  to  the  House  fioor  and  I  had 
hoped  that  the  legislation  would  require 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  existing  law.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  I  believe  that  the  effect 
of  H.R.  6717  as  written  would  be  to  sever 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  from  the  provi- 
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slons  of  the  Golden  Eagle  program, 
rather  than  require  it  to  conform  to  the 
present  law.  I  think  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take. If  this  bill  is  approved  today,  it 
should  be  amended  in  conference  so  as  to 
provide  the  same  test  for  charging  of  fees 
at  developed  campsites  as  applies  to  rec- 
reation areas  operated  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  National  Forest 
Service. 

To  the  extent  that  inequities  exist,  I 
will  certainly  work  with  my  colleagues  In 
trying  to  resolve  them,  because  I  think 
that  we  have  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
fee  program  which  Is  in  the  Interest  of 
the  taxpayers,  the  using  public,  and  the 
administering  agencies.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  work  together  within  the  exist- 
ing framework  rather  than  starting  all 
over  again. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Satlor)  . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  bUl  before  us, 
H.R.  6717,  which  deals  with  the  charging 
of  user  fees  for  recreational  facilities 
provided  at  Corps  of  Engineers  lakes  and 
reservoirs. 

The  bill  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  which 
the  Congress  amended  last  year.  The  cur- 
rent measure  destroys  the  imiformity  re- 
cently endorsed  by  the  Congress  when  It 
amended  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  so  sls  to  provide  for  the  uniform 
assessment  of  user  fees  for  all  Federal 
recreation  facility  Investment,  regardless 
of  the  administering  agency. 

Specifically,  this  proposal  provides  that 
no  user  fees  may  be  charged  in  Corps  of 
Engineer  campgrounds  unless  the  camp- 
groimd  has  sdl,  I  repeat,  all,  of  the  fol- 
lowing facilities:  fiush  restrooms,  show- 
ers, dustproofed  or  paved  access  and  cir- 
culatory roads,  sanitary  disposal  stations, 
visitor  protection  control,  designated  tent 
or  trailer  spaces,  fireplaces,  picnic  tables, 
refuse  containers,  and  potable  water. 
Moreover,  these  campgrounds  must  have 
continuous  presence  of  personnel  for 
maintenance  and  supervision  of  the  fa- 
culties. 

I  submit  that  there  are  very  few.  If  any, 
campgrounds  operated  by  the  corps 
which  have  all  of  these  facilities  and 
services.  In  effect,  this  bill  would  take 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  completely  out  of 
the  user  fee  charging  business.  This  would 
obviously  make  the  corps  happy,  as  their 
approach  has  historically  been  one  of 
indifference  in  compliance  with  the  fee 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act. 

There  are  very  few  campgrounds  In 
this  country  operated  by  other  Federal 
agencies  which  have  all  of  the  facilities 
and  services  previously  mentioned,  and 
yet,  user  fees  9xe  nonetheless  charged  by 
these  agencies  with  prices  structured  to 
refiect  the  degree  of  development  and 
services  provided.  Such  charges  are  In 
accord  with  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act,  and  we  assume,  equi- 
table from  one  agency  to  the  other  for 
like  facilities  and  services. 

I  want  to  stress  that  it  has  been  a 
long  term  effort  of  the  House  Committee 


on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  to  bring  all  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  together  in  providing  a 
uniform  approach  to  user  fee  collections. 
Widely  differing  approaches  to  user  fees 
in  the  past  have  resulted  In  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  and  vuifaimess  to  the  pub- 
lic. Last  year,  during  the  92d  Congress, 
we  felt  we  had  finally  solved  this  prob- 
lem in  amending  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  F\md  Act. 

Now,  immediately  on  the  heels  of  that 
milestone  achievement  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, we  see  an  attempt  to  break  up  all 
the  good  that  we  had  accomplished  so 
that  one  agency  can  go  its  separate  way. 
We  are  asked  to  sanctify  the  absurd 
proposition  that  Corps  of  Engineers  fa- 
cilities are,  somehow,  above  the  law  of  the 
land. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  principal  verbage  of  the  bill  before  us 
provides  that  the  corps  may  not  charge 
fees  for  day  use  or  for  the  use  of  minor 
developments  such  as  picnic  sites,  play- 
grounds, lightly  developed  shorelands, 
scenic  drives,  toilet  facilities,  boat 
launching  ramps  devoid  of  mechanical  or 
hydraulic  equipment,  et  cetera.  No  one 
objects  to  such  language,  but  it  is  useless. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act,  which  already  guides  the  corps 
activities  in  this  regard,  is  quite  specific. 
In  law  and  in  terms  of  legislative  history, 
the  LWCFA  says  what  this  bill  wants  to 
repeat.  Make  no  mistake — there  is  a  rea- 
son for  the  language  being  In  the  cur- 
rent bill:  The  purpose  is  to  beguile  the 
unwary  Into  believing  that  the  corps  is 
interested  in  complying  with  the  "spirit" 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth — the  real  issue  is  that  the 
corps  desires  to  be  exempted  from  the 
act. 

As  a  final  note  on  absurdity,  section 
210(b)  of  this  bill  provides  that  no  fu- 
ture act  of  Congress  may  change  or  tam- 
per with  this  one.  What  the  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  are  saying  here  Is  that 
they  wish  that  their  precious  Corps  of 
Engineers  recreation  facilities  be  forever 
more  immime  from  congressional  scru- 
tiny. Utter  nonsense ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  be  perfectly 
clear  in  understanding  the  effects  of  de- 
feating this  meas\u"e.  With  or  without 
this  bill,  no  authority  will  exist  to  charge 
for  day  use  of  lightly  developed  facilities 
in  corps-administered  areas.  That  is  not 
the  point  at  issue. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  corps  will  con- 
stitute an  exception  to  the  rule — a  uni- 
form rule  provided  for  in  the  amended 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act — so  that  they  can  utilize  a  different 
and  independent  user  fee  charge  ap- 
proach from  those  adopted  by  every 
other  Federal  agency. 

I  submit  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  (H.R.  6717)  worthy  of  endorsement. 
It  destroys  the  uniformity  of  user  fee 
charges  which  was  so  painstakingly 
achieved  last  year:  It  smashes  the  pub- 
lic's confidence  In  our  ability  to  make 
stick  a  policy  that  was  achieved  in  re- 
sponse to  a  public  need.  Last  year,  we 
gained  a  toehold  in  controlling  the  pub- 


Uc-be-damned  attitude  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers — we  must  not  surrender  the 
benefits  of  that  monumental  break- 
through on  this,  or  any  future  day.  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  resoimdingly  de- 
feat this  reckless  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania if  I  understand  correctly  that 
this  proposed  legislation  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Golden  Eagle  does  not  apply  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineer  projects,  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  believes 
that  this  Is  a  good  idea? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  Golden  Eagle  pass- 
port constitutes  an  entrance  fee  and  does 
not  apply  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  by 
terms  of  either  the  proposed  legislation 
or  the  land  and  water  conservation  fimd. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  And  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Say- 
LOR)  believe  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  not  be  exempted  from  the  Golden 
Eagle  program. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  must  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  this  way:  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  not  have  been 
exempted  from  the  Golden  Eagle  pass- 
port— entrance  fee — program  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
Nonetheless,  we  are  talking  about  user 
fees  in  the  proposed  legislation,  H.R. 
6717.  The  corps  should  not  be  exempted 
from  charging  imiform  user  fees. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  \ield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  6717.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
quite  impressed  with  the  arguments  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  very  able  and 
knowledgeable  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Saylor).  However,  what 
we  have  tried  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  en- 
courage full  use  of  recreational  areas  that 
are  hardly  developed  at  all.  And  if  one 
were  to  extend,  to  its  ultimate  conclu- 
sion the  logic  of  charging  a  fee  for  the 
use  of  every  recreational  area,  then  we 
could  wind  up  charging,  for  instance,  a 
50-cent  fee  for  ever\-  kid  who  wanted  to 
paddle  a  canoe  on  the  Potomac  River. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  seen  youngsters 
struggle  with  packsacks  and  other  gear, 
youngsters  with  very  little  money  to 
spend  on  their  camping  trips,  who  go  out 
to  our  national  forests  such  as  those  m 
Minnesota,  and  the  national  and  State 
parks,  where  some  of  the  camping  places 
are  undeveloped.  I  think  it  would  be  utter 
nonsense  to  charge  those  youngsters  a 
fee  just  to  put  up  their  little  tents  and 
their  bedrolls  in  a  camping  site  where 
there  is  not  even  a  grill  to  cook  on,  or 
even  a  primitive  little  fireplace  for  their 
use. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  woods.  I  have 
spent  many  years  in  the  woods.  I  spent 
2  full  years  in  a  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps — CCC — camp.  It  is  because  of  my 
outdoor  experience  that  I  am  in  strong 
support  of  the  bill  H.R.  6717.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Roberts)  for  the  considerate  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  handled  this  legis- 
lation, and  also  for  the  excellent  sup- 
port we  have  received  from  the  minority 
members  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  that  our  chairman.  Mr.  Roberts, 
has  clearly  spelled  out  what  the  principal 
objective  of  the  legislation  Is.  but  for  the 
record  I  should  like  to  state  that  It  spe- 
cifically would  spell  out  the  type  of  facil- 
ities where  admission  and /or  user  fees 
on  corps  projects  would  not  be  charged; 
and,  further,  it  would  clearly  define  lim- 
itations as  they  relate  to  the  so-called 
manmade  lakes  that  Eire  administered  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

As  I  believe  most  of  the  Members  will 
recall,  when  section  210  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968  was  enacted,  it  was 
strongly  supported  by  our  former  col- 
leagues. Dr.  Durward  Hall  and  Congress- 
man Edmondson  from  Oklahoma.  It  is 
clearly  evident  to  those  of  us  who  were  on 
the  committee  at  that  time  that  this  par- 
ticular problem  is  somewhat  unique  to 
the  areas  of  Missouri,  Oklahoma.  Ar- 
kansas, and  wherever  there  have  been 
some  corps  made  lakes.  There  are  strong 
arguments  that  can  be  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  I  have  mixed 
emotions  about  this.  Inasmuch  as  I  do 
serve  on  both  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

But  the  one  point  that  made  an  im- 
pression on  me  was  that  we  on  the  west 
coast,  as  an  example,  have  access  to 
1.000  miles  or  more  of  seashore.  We  have 
practically  unlimited  beach  access  on  the 
west  coast,  and  this  is  true  of  many 
other  coastal  and  natural  lakeshore  areas 
of  the  country,  for  this  kind  of  water  re- 
lated recreation.  But.  wherever  there  is  a 
manmade  lake  in  the  midcontlnent  area. 
It  seems  as  though  we  are  restricting  peo- 
ple if  we  place  a  user  fee  for  accesrfto 
the  water  recreation  type  of  facility 
where  no  improvements  are  provided. 
Wherever  they  would  be  provided,  obvi- 
ously there  should  be  some  sort  of  user 
fee.  For  that  reason  and  others,  I  support 
the  committee's  position. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from  Arkansas    fMr.   Ham- 

MERSCHMIDT »  . 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  before  us  is  designed  to  develop 
consistency  in  the  use  of  charges  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  public  recreation 
areas  located  at  lakes  and  reservoirs 
under  their  jurisdiction.  First,  it  elimi- 
nates the  charge  of  entrance  or  admis- 


sion fees  and,  second,  defines  very  clearly 
when  user  charges  may  be  collected  by 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  from  users  of  facilities  in  such 
areas. 

Elssentlally,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  make  sure  that  if  an  American 
taxpayer  is  charged  for  using  these  areas 
he  receives  a  quid  pro  quo. 

If  I  recall  correctly  during  the  hearing 
on  the  1968  Flood  Control  Act  it  was 
established  that  the  cost  of  collecting 
fees  at  Corps  of  Engineers  lakes  was 
more  than  the  amount  of  fees  collected — 
actually  a  "nuisance  tax"  which  brought 
in  no  net  revenues  but  created  undue 
irritation  for  yoiur  constituents  and  mine. 

Consequently,  this  bUl  eliminates 
charges  for  the  use  of  undeveloped  or 
lightly  developed  shoreland  for  the  use 
of  boat  launching  ramps  where  no  me- 
chanical or  hydraulic  equipment  is  avail- 
able, the  use  of  roads,  the  use  of  visitor 
centers,  or  for  access  to  or  use  of  mod- 
erately developed  facilities.  These  last 
include  picnic  sites,  playgrounds,  drink- 
ing water,  wayside  exhibits,  trails,  over- 
look sites,  scenic  drives,  toilet  facilities, 
automoble  parking  areas,  or  for  access 
to  or  use  of  areas  contaning  one  or  more 
of  such  facilities.  For  indeed  we  feel  that 
the  taxpayer  has  already  paid  for  the 
use  of  these  facilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  a  camp- 
ground with  flush  restrooms,  showers, 
dustproofed  or  paved  access  and  circula- 
tory roads,  sanitary  disposal  stations, 
visitor  protection  control,  designated  tent 
or  trailer  spaces,  fireplaces,  picnic  tables, 
refuse  containers,  and  potable  water, 
does  justify  the  charge  of  a  fee  to  the 
liser. 

There  are  various  congressional  prece- 
dents in  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1944, 
1946.  1954,  1962,  and  1968  which  reaffirm 
the  principle  of  free  access  to  ItUand 
public  waters. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  know,  this  com{>ara- 
tively  simple  pi-ovision  of  law  has  a  long 
and  complicated  legislative  history  in- 
volving the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fxmd  Act  of  1965.  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  August  13.  1968  (Public  Law  92- 
347) ,  establishing  the  Golden  Eagle  pass- 
port, and  current  legislation  of  this  Con- 
gress by  the  other  body  under  the  juris- 
diction of  another  committee. 

In  years  past  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  Army,  has  assured  the 
taxpayers  when  they  were  planning  the 
many  Federal  Impoundments  that  exist 
within  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Arkansas  that  there  would  always  be 
free  access  to  water.  I  am  sure  this  is 
true  of  many  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try— lakes  in  your  congressional  districts 
affecting  your  constitutents.  Hiis  bill 
would  prevent  the  Federal  Government 
from  breaking  thLs  faith  placed  in  it  by 
the  people  who  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  these  impoundments. 

It  is  our  hope  under  this  legislation  to 
develop  clearcut  instructions  In  order  to 
permit  reasonable  charges  for  the  use  of 
developed  facilities  containing  the  amen- 


ities described  in  the  bill  and  to  eliminate 
charges  where  they  are  not  provided. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  Members  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.WYLiE). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Roberts),  would  respond  to 
two  or  three  questions. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Yes;  I  will  be  delighted 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  agree  with  the  concept 
of  the  bill  as  announced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  ,  and,  of  course, 
we  would  not  want  to  have  a  Boy  Scout 
troop  charged  a  fee  where  the  Boy  Scouts 
have  walked  several  miles  with  knap- 
sacks on  their  back,  and  after  having  put 
down  a  pup  tent  have  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers man  come  along  and  say,  "We  are 
here  to  collect  a  fee."  But  it  seems  to  me 
this  bill  Is  rather  far  reaching.  What 
about  the  man  who  uses  a  boat  dock 
and  has  to  have  rather  Intricate  facilities 
available  to  him  to  put  his  boat  into  the 
lake? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  That  is  not  covered 
and  we  would  be  able  to  charge  the  $5 
fee  they  have  everywhere  else.  Contrary 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  said — sind  he  made  a  very  able 
statement — there  will  still  be  many  Corps 
of  Engineers  places  where  we  will  charge 
fees.  Even  the  administration  In  its  let- 
ter, which  it  sent  out.  Is  simply  saying 
they  want  to  supplemmt  It  and  did  not 
amend  the  provisions  of  section  210, 
All  in  the  world  this  bill  does  Is  restate 
the  public  law  on  section  210.  We  have 
had  to  spell  it  out  because  it  Is  not 
covered  adequately.  They  would  charge 
the  Boy  Scouts,  and  we  simply  say  they 
cannot  do  it  and  we  spell  It  out.  and  we 
may  have  to  spruce  it  up  but  I  think 
this  is  the  best  road  we  can  take. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  raising  the 
question. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Is  there  a  definition  of 
"highly  developed  facilities"  now  in  the 
law? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  In  the  previous  section 
210,  no.  It  just  said  "highly  developed 
facility"  and  they  applied  it  to  every 
single  campsite  even  though  there  was 
not  a  fireplace  or  an  outdoor  toilet  or 
anything  else,  but  somebody  said  that  all 
came  under  the  law.  The  section  here  is 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act,  despite  the  contention 
of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Is  the  definition  different 
for  a  "highly  developed  facility"  which 
applies  to  recreation  areas  where  there 
are  lakes  and  reservoirs  than  the  test 
where  there  is  just  a  campgroimd?  The 
reason  I  ask,  and  maybe  this  colloquy 
will  clear  it  up.  Is  we  use  the  phrase 
"highly  developed  facility"  where  there 
are  Isikes  and  reservoirs  as  a  test  to  de- 
termine If  a  fee  may  be  collected.  On 
down  in  the  bill  It  says : 
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No  fee  may  be  charged  for  access  to  or  use 
of  any  campground  not  having  aU  of  the 
following:   .  .  . 

Is  that  a  definition  for  a  "highly  de- 
veloped facility"  as  referred  to  on  line  12? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  That  Is  correct.  In  one 
section  we  are  prohibiting  them  from 
just  going  in  and  having  an  entrance  fee, 
and  the  other  Is  saying  what  they  have 
to  have  if  they  are  going  to  collect  money. 
I  believe  where  we  provide  facilities  we 
ought  to  collect  money.  All  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  say  It  has  to  be  in  the  area 
developed  for  that  purpose.  I  believe  this 
will  not  affect  that  at  all.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  think  the  facility  will 
have  to  be  very  highly  developed  before 
we  can  ever  charge  a  fee  under  this  bill 
and  then  In  section  13  no  future  Con- 
gress can  modify  the  test. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  MIssoiui 
(Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  H.R.  6717.  About 
the  only  regret  is  that  when  this  clean 
bill  was  reported  our  office  was  not  con- 
tacted in  time  to  become  a  cosponsor  due 
to  the  urgency  for  prompt  floor  action. 
However,  it  was  my  privilege  to  intro- 
duce H.R.  7162  imder  my  own  nsune 
which  had  the  same  objective  to  amend 
section  210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1968.  Our  measure  was  somewhat  more 
Inclusive  than  H.R.  6717.  It  simply  called 
for  the  broad  approach  that  all  of  the 
enactments  passed  after  1968  including 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act 
of  1972  should  not  have  any  application 
to  public  recreation  areas  and  reservoirs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Our  H.R.  7162  is  identical  to 
subsection  B.  beginning  at  line  4  on  page 
3  of  H.R.  6717. 

Before  I  continue  I  am  certain  it  is 
appropriate  to  commend  the  floor  man- 
ager of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  .  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  'Mr.  Hahherschmidt),  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mlimesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  .  and  both  the 
subcommittee  that  handled  this  measure 
and  the  full  Public  Works  Committee. 
Moreover,  a  word  of  commendation  is 
due  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Taylor)  .  who,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  was  under  considerable 
pressure  to  oppose  this  measure  because 
of  his  association  with  the  legislation 
passed  in  1972  which  passage  made  this 
bill  necessary.  In  tribute  to  this  gentle- 
man, he  acknowledged  that  there  was 
merit  in  the  proposal  to  establish  a  clear 
line  of  demarcation  between  national 
parks  and  national  forests,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  recreational  areas  and  those 
lakes  and  reservoirs  operated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  on  the  other  hand. 

Very  frankly,  there  was  a  considerable 
furor  In  our  congressional  district 
earlier  this  year.  There  were  meetings  of 
protest  by  fishermen,  boaters,  campers, 
and  aU  other  outdoorsmen.  At  that  time, 
last  March,  I  could  not  envision  such 


quick  relief  from  the  onerous  fees  then 
imposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Not 
only  has  the  other  body  of  Congress  al- 
ready passed  legislation  to  Umlt  these 
user  fees  by  passing  S.  1381,  but  now, 
today,  our  body  of  Congress  In  the  month 
of  May  is  taking  steps  to  right  a  wrong 
well  in  advance  of  the  vacation  period 
when  these  recreational  areas  will  be 
put  to  maximum  use. 

Our  interest  in  this  problem  originated 
early  this  spring  when  a  large  group  of 
angry  sportsmen  assembled  at  a  Corps  of 
Engineers  lake  just  on  the  perimeter  of 
our  district  and  one  night  in  loud  and 
clear  voices  made  it  known  that,  once 
this  new  schedule  of  fees  aruiounced  In 
the  public  register  was  imposed,  such  fees 
could  then  be  increased  again  and  again 
in  the  future. 

There  had  been  ugly  rumors  spread 
about  that  the  corps  was  about  to  charge 
a  $5  boat  fee  even  to  put  one's  own  boat 
on  these  lakes.  While  that  proved  to  be 
erroneous  it  took  only  one  look  at  the 
schedule  of  fees  imposed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  convince  even  a  disinter- 
ested person  that  the  corps  were  trying 
to  stretch  user  fees  to  the  point  of  be- 
coming access  fees  which  should  only 
apply  to  national  parks  and  national 
forests.  Sometime  after  these  meetings  in 
March,  I  introduced  our  bill  to  clearly 
separate  the  application  of  law  between 
a  Corps  of  Engineers  lake  and  reservoir 
from  the  more  developed  recreational 
areas  with  higher  Federal  investments 
such  as  those  found  in  the  national  park 
system  and  in  our  national  forests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  Ic^cal  or  sensible  rebuttal  to  the 
proposition  that  substantial  user  fees 
should  be  charged  only  where  the  Fed- 
eral investment  is  substantial  or  large, 
and  nowhere  else. 

Now,  we  all  know  the  Golden  Eagle 
pEissport  was  discontinued  in  1970  and 
reactivated  in  1972.  But  Public  Law  92- 
347,  which  was  enacted  in  July  of  1972. 
certainly  did  not  repeal  section  210  of 
the  older  Public  Law  90-483,  passed  in 
the  90th  Congress.  Section  210  clearly 
prohibited  the  collection  of  entrance  fees. 
It  did  leave  the  door  open  for  user  fees 
but  only  for  highly  developed  areas  that 
required  constant  maintenance  and  su- 
pervision. We  are  debating  this  bill  today 
because  the  Corps  of  Engineers  this 
year  have  ignored  the  Intent  of  section 
210. 

The  legislation  we  are  debating  today 
and  which  will  hopefully  be  enacted  into 
law  makes  clear  once  and  for  all  that 
section  210  be  reinstated  and  that  our 
enactment  today  coming  after  Public 
Law  92-347  will  eliminate  any  possible 
confusion  that  the  1972  law  wUl  apply 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  managed  lakes 
and  reservoirs. 

It  was  so  very  good  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  one  of  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  of  our  House  In- 
terior Committee  state  in  the  well  today 
that  in  Ills  opinion  it  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act, 
Public  Law  92-347,  that  a  brand  new  and 
burdensome  schedule  of  daytime  user 
fees  be  charged.  He  put  Into  words  what 


so  many  of  us  have  been  thinking,  that 
free  admission  is  useless  and  meaning- 
less if  user  charges  are  imposed  once  you 
are  In  the  recreation  area.  Oh,  we  will 
agree  that  if  there  is  substantial  Federal 
investment  there  lias  to  be  some  sort  of  a 
charge.  Examples  which  come  to  mind 
are  developed  campsite,  boat  launching 
areas  equipped  with  hydraulic  lifts,  tmd 
landing  areas  that  have  been  improved 
by  concrete  approaches  and  lighted  for 
evening  use. 

While  the  staff  of  my  office  tell  me  they 
have  received  no  contact  from  downtown, 
I  understand  that  there  has  been  a  letter 
Issued  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  op- 
position to  H.R.  6717.  That  is  interesting. 
It  should  also  serve  as  a  measure  of 
proof  to  sustantlate  what  I  suggested  to 
our  angry  and  irate  constituents  that 
use  Pomme  De  Terre  Lake  in  our  con- 
gressional district  and  those  who  use 
Stockton  Lake  and  Table  Rock  Lake  just 
on  the  perimeter  of  our  district.  I  said 
earlier  this  spring  that  this  whole  effort 
to  impose  these  onerous  user  fees  on 
primitive  and  underdeveloped  areas  Is 
really  a  disguised  effort  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  rake  in  more 
Federal  revenue.  Then  OMB  simply  or- 
dered the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  impose 
these  fees. 

In  my  judgment  such  action  is  no  way 
to  run  a  railroad.  That  Is  why  I  want  to 
commend  once  again  those  who  are  lead- 
ing this  fight  today  to  stop  the  imposition 
of  these  fees.  They  deserve  the  commen- 
dation of  thousands  of  our  constituents 
who  would  otherwise  be  paying  unneces- 
sary fees  In  the  months  ahead. 

About  the  only  opposition  to  this  bill 
that  I  have  discovered  comes  from  those 
members  of  our  Interior  Committee  who 
say  that  their  so-called  landmark  effort 
of  1972  made  all  fees  uniform  whether 
national  parks,  national  forests,  or  na- 
tional Corps  of  Engineers  areas.  They 
think  of  that  public  law  as  a  sort  of  mile- 
stone enactment  being  so  good  it  should 
never  be  changed.  There  is  just  one  word 
that  describes  this  kind  of  argument — 
hogwash.  That  fact  is  that  the  so-called 
uniformity  should  and  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed because  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  national  park  or  national 
forest  and  a  Corps  of  Engineers  reser- 
voir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  plain  nonsense 
to  charge  our  kids.  Boy  Scout  troops.  Cub 
Scout  packs,  Campfire  Girls,  and  Girl 
Scouts  who  go  out  with  their  leaders  to 
put  down  a  bedroll  and  set  around  a 
campfire  as  a  part  of  an  overnight  trip. 

One  of  the  strongest,  and  I  might  say 
Irrefutable,  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
bill  is  the  fact  that  these  Corps  of  Eiigl- 
neers  lakes  and  resersoirs  have  been  built 
and  paid  for  by  Federal  taxes.  They  are 
different  from  the  national  parks  or  na- 
tional forests  which  were  not  created  or 
bought  by  anj-  Federal  appropriations 
but  only  improved. 

Maybe  some  of  us  here  today  did  not 
pay  attention  enough  to  two  former 
Members  who  are  not  with  us  In  the 
93d  Congress.  I  so  well  remember  the 
distinguished  Member  from  southwest 
Missouri,  Dr.  Hall,  who  raised  questions 
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about  Public  Law  92-347  when  we  con- 
sidered It  in  the  House  last  year.  I  so 
well  remember  also  the  warning  from  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson,  who  had  doubts  about  what 
we  were  doing,  but  then  we  were  all  as- 
sured that  there  was  no  inconsistency 
between  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  and  the  old  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1968  with  its  section  210. 

All  that  has  transpired  since  last  July 
is  that  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  used  a  reluctant  and  unwill- 
ing Corps  of  Engineers  to  become  the 
unpopular  vehicle  to  try  to  impose  some 
more  Federal  taxes  imder  the  disgiiise  of 
these  user  fees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  consider  this  bill  to- 
day under  the  suspension  of  the  rules. 
I  would  have  preferred  that  the  man- 
agers of  this  bill  would  have  asked  for  a 
rule  so  that  is  could  have  been  debated 
and  subject  to  amendment  instead  of  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  which  some  of 
our  colleagues  refer  to  as  a  straight- 
jacket  procedure.  But  I  do  hope  this 
measiu-e  passes  by  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  in  order  that  it  will  cancel  out  the 
high-handed  annoimcement  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

If  we  pass  this  today  we  can  grive  some 
relief  to  those  many  families  who  have 
several  children  and  who  might  have  to 
pay  as  much  as  $25  or  $30  per  weekend 
for  their  recreational  activities  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  lakes  and  reservoirs. 
This  bill  will  eliminate  those  assess- 
ments for  daytime  use  which  are  really 
nothing  but  another  tax. 

No  one  will  complain  of  a  nominal  fee 
of  $1  or  $2  for  an  overnight  camp- 
ing area  provided  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  was  substantial  Federal  in- 
vestment developing  that  area.  But  let 
us  have  no  fees  for  the  use  of  a  primitive 
campsite  area  that  does  not  have  a  fire- 
place or  a  table.  Let  us  let  all  fees  stop 
at  that  point  and  let  us  eliminate  all 
imnecessary  and  unwise  irritations  and 
inconvenience  standing  between  the  use 
by  millions  of  Americans  whose  taxes 
have  already  paid  for  the  creation  of 
these  impoimdments.  They  should  not 
have  to  pay  again  and  again  and  agsdn. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jonxs)  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6717  and  urge  its 
passage  for  many  reasons. 

First,  it  was  clearly  and  traditionally 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  these  recrea- 
tion projects  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers would  be  free  for  use  and  access  by 
the  public.  The  public  through  its  tax 
dollars  has  already  paid  for  these  proj- 
ects once.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  American  people  for  Congress 
to  go  back  on  its  commitment. 

Second,  the  imposition  of  user  fees  is 
another  example  of  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  Gtovemment  action.  I 
asked  the  Tulsa  District  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  a  study  of  those  corps  recrea- 
tion areas  on  which  user  fees  are  now 
being  charged.  The  results  showed  that 
it  cost  the  Government  more  money  to 
collect  the  fees  than  was  being  realized 
in  revenues. 

Third,  this  bill  clearly  does  not  affect 


the  land  and  water  conservation  fund.  It 
neither  diminishes  or  expands  it.  This 
bill  merely  reaffirms  the  traditional  con- 
gressional intent  that  no  user  fees  shall 
be  imposed  on  Corps  of  Engineers  rec- 
reation areas  except  in  those  cases  where 
the  area  is  highly  developed  or  requires  a 
high  degree  of  maintenance. 

Fourth.  State  recreational  areas  in  miy 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  in  many  other 
States  will  be  adversely  affected  imless 
we  pass  this  legislation.  By  imposing  user 
fees  on  corps  recreation  areas  in  Okla- 
homa, we  most  assuredly  will  drive  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sportsmen  and 
vacationers  to  Oklahoma  State  parks. 
This  will  cause  overcrowding.  Ultimately, 
it  will  cause  an  increase  In  admission  and 
use  charges  at  State  parks. 

Fifth,  this  bill  is  designed  primarily  to 
help  middle-income  Americans,  working 
people,  and  retired  persons  on  fixed  in- 
comes. Going  to  these  recreation  areas  is 
the  No.  1  form  of  entertainment  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  these  people. 

If  we  can  xuiderwrite  the  arts  and 
other  cultural  activities  which  entertain 
one  segment  of  our  society,  as  I  think  we 
should,  then  it  is  equally  correct  for  our 
Government  to  provide  recreational  op- 
portunities for  another  large  segment  of 
our  society. 

Finally,  the  issue  here  is  whether  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress  shall  be  carried 
out.  or  whether  through  executive  ac- 
tion, the  intent  of  Congress  will  be  sub- 
verted. Congress  through  its  language  in 
the  annual  rivers  and  harbors  bills  made 
a  pact  with  the  American  people  to  raise 
taxes  and  build  these  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  and  allow  these  publicly  built 
reservoir  recreation  areas  open  to  pub- 
lic use.  Today,  we  should  live  up  to  our 
commitment  and  pass  H.R.  6717. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  'Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford ) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Grover) 
one  or  two  questions.  Perhaps  one  or 
more  of  the  other  Members  might  enter 
into  the  colloquy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  passed  a  Golden  Eagle 
passport  law  within  the  last  6  months  or 
so.  It  was  my  understanding  at  the  time 
that  this  was  enacted  that  the  purpose  of 
a  Golden  Eagle  passport  would  permit  the 
purchaser  the  right  of  access  and  use  to 
all  national  parks,  or  perhaps  on  a 
broader  basis. 

How  does  that  Golden  Eagle  passport 
relate  to  this  legislation,  or  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  go- 
ing to  yield  to  the  expert  in  that  matter, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor)  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
passed  last  year  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act  provides  for  a 
Golden  Eagle  passport  for  entrance  or 
admission.  It  is  used  for  the  national 
pau-k  system  administered  by  the  Depart- 
mene  of  the  Interior  and  national  rec- 
reation areas  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  does  not 
name  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 


other  words,  if  one  buys  a  Golden  Eagle 
passport,  one  can  use  any  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  national  parks  or  any 
facilities  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  not  anything  operated 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  Golden  Eagle  pass- 
port gains  him  entrance  to  national 
parks  and  Department  of  Agriculture 
recreational  areas,  but  he  may  also  have 
to  pay  separate  user  fees  there  for  highly 
developed  facilities.  The  Golden  Eagle 
passport  is  not  required  for  entrance  to 
Corps  of  Engineers  areas,  but  user  fees 
may  be  charged  for  highly  developed 
facilities  at  corps  areas. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen) . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSETN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  plarify  the  facts  relating 
to  an  individual  who  has  a  Golden  Eagle 
passport.  He  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
legislation  that  is  before  us.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  itself  interpreted  the  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Congress  as  an  au- 
thorization to  start  to  charge  fees.  This 
is  the  reason  we  are  placing  a  limitation 
on  it.  Thus,  an  individual  who  has  a 
Golden  Eagle  passport  will  have  access 
to  these  areas  with  or  without  his  pass- 
port. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Cart^lna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  . 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  it  should  be  stated  by 
way  of  clarification  that  the  act  which 
we  passed  a  year  ago  permits  entrance 
fees  only  In  certain  areas  operated  by 
the  National  Park  Service  and  national 
recreation  areas  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  other  areas,  in- 
cluding all  areas  operated  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  entrance  fees  are  not  per- 
mitted. 

The  Golden  Eagle  passport  is  an  en- 
trance fee,  it  permits  entrance  in  recrea- 
tion areas  all  over  the  Nation.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  needed  for  these  areas  because 
an  entrance  fee  is  not  charged. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  further  clarification? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  leader  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  imderstand  the  Intent  of  this  bill, 
it  is  to  circumscribe  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can 
charge  user  fees;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  think  it  would.  Frankly  that  part 
of  it  concerns  me. 

In  the  act  we  passed  a  year  ago,  we 
provided  user  fees  to  be  charged  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  certain  facilities. 

This  act  spells  out  in  detail  the  type 
of  campsites  where  user  fees  can  be 
charged.  I  fear  that  it  goes  too  far  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. I  do  feel  the  goal  of  the  legislation 
is  good,  but  the  bill  is  going  to  create  a 
condition  of  inequity  where  there  are 
variable  facilities  at  campsites,  and  it 
may  well  inhibit  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
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from  going  further  in  constructing  new 
sites. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  want  to  state 
to  my  friend  from  North  Carolina  that 
if  I  am  a  conferee  on  this  matter,  I,  for 
one,  will  want  to  work  with  the  gentle- 
man to  see  if  there  is  a  possibility  for 
coming  up  with  a  clarification  to  satisfy 
his  concerns. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  made  a  good 
point.  The  way  this  Is  being  handled  now. 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  even  with  no  au- 
thority, is  making  charges  which  It  has 
no  authority  to  make.  This  is  a  way  we 
could  stop  it. 

Public  Law  210  spells  out  that  there 
have  to  be  certain  types  of  highly  de- 
veloped areas.  The  Corps  went  ahead  and 
charged  fees  anyway,  under  pressure.  We 
are  just  spelling  out  that  they  cannot  do 
it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia; if  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  change 
we  will  certainly  try  to  do  it. 

This  is  the  only  way  we  can  be  as- 
sured they  will  not  be  charging  unau- 
thorized fees  at  Corps  of  Engineer  lakes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  should  like  to  begin 
by  expressing  the  highest  possible  regard 
for  my  dear  friend  from  Texas. 

If  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  say  is 
true.  why.  then,  do  we  not  have  this  bill 
on  the  floor  imder  a  rule,  so  that  we  can 
debate  it  and  amend  it  and  correct  the 
deficiencies,  instead  of  having  it  here 
in  a  legislative  straltjacket  where  we 
cannot  do  so. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  a  bill  which  helps 
clear  up  this  question  of  fees  at  Corps  of 
Engineers  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

For  years.  Americans  have  had  free 
use  of  the  lakes  administered  by  the 
corps,  but  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  charge  user  fees  at  these 
areas. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  well- 
developed  recreational  areas  must  charge 
fees  in  orders  to  meet  operating  ex- 
penses, but  I  ask  that  we  bear  in  mind 
that  most  corps  projects  are  at  most 
moderately  developed.  As  a  general  rule, 
no  fee  should  be  charged  for  access  to 
the  water  itself,  but  only  to  cover  main- 
tenance costs. 

I  believe  we  should  backtrack  a  bit 
and  consider  the  primary  purpose  of 
these  recreation  sites  aroimd  corps  lakes 
and  reservoirs,  which  naturally  Is  to 
furnish  the  public  a  series  of  outdoor 
areas  for  sport  and  relaxation. 

It  Is  important  that  we  note  the  word 
public  in  considering  this  bill.  We  must 
remember  that  our  aim,  and  the  aim  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  is  to  provide 
recreation  areas  that  all  Americans  may 
enjoy.  Now.  I  do  not  think  any  reason- 
able man  would  object  to  paying  a  fee 
at  a  site  furnished  with  cabins  or  run- 


ning water,  but  the  same  man  might  well 
balk  at  paying  that  fee  for  a  site  without 
a  fireplace  or  picnic  table.  He  knows  that 
his  tax  dollars  built  the  lake  in  the  first 
place. 

This  bill  presents  a  user  fee  plan  that 
is  reasonable.  It  will  eliminate  entirely 
fees  for  adcei&s  to  shorelines,  water  areas, 
boat  ramps,  visitor  centers  and  other 
moderately  developed  facilities.  In  my 
own  district,  for  example,  this  means 
that  a  family  can  spend  the  day  on  Lake 
Somerville  without  charge. 

I  might  add  that,  if  a  charge  were 
levied,  people  would  very  likely  avoid  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  lake  and  increase  the 
congestion  on  the  nearby  Highland 
Lakes.  So  in  addition  to  making  eco- 
nomic sense,  this  bill  will  encourage  bet- 
ter distribution  of  boats  and  less  crowded 
conditions  on  our  lakes. 

Under  this  legislation,  fees  may  be 
charged  for  overnight  use  of  camp- 
grounds having  designated  tent  or  trailer 
spaces,  restrooms.  running  water,  and 
other  facilities  that  demand  regular 
maintenance  and  supervisory  person- 
nel. 

H.R.  6717  is  a  good  bill;  one  that  will 
help  clear  up  the  question  of  user  fees 
at  corps  lakes  and  reservoirs  and  one 
that  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6717  which  will  help 
clarify  and  perhaps  end,  once  and  for  all. 
the  controversy  over  what  facilities  are 
subject  to  user  fees  at  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects. 

Since  February  of  this  year  I  have  re- 
ceived more  than  4.000  pieces  of  corre- 
spondence from  my  constituents  on  this 
matter.  It  has  been  one  of  the  heaviest 
mail  issues  of  this  Congress.  Initially  the 
people  were  confused  by  the  proposed 
Corps  of  Engineers  regulations  which 
were  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
They  were  angry  over  the  limited  time 
allowed  for  making  their  views  known. 
Then  we  were  able  to  get  an  extension  of 
that  time;  and  the  corps  did  clarify, 
somewhat,  the  matter  of  what  user  fees 
would  be  assessed  at  what  facilities. 

However,  there  still  is  public  confu- 
sion and  misunderstanding  over  this 
matter.  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
which  will  amend  section  210  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  will  be  help- 
ful in  settling  the  controversy.  This  bill 
states  specifically  what  types  of  facili- 
ties may  be  subject  to  user  fees. 

The  bill  provides  that  user  fees  at 
Corps  of  Engineers  lakes  and  reservoirs 
shall  be  collected — 

only  from  users  of  highly  developed  facilities 
requiring  continuing  presences  of  personnel 
for  maintenance  and  supervision  of  the  fa- 
cilities, and  shall  not  be  collected  for  day 
use  or  for  access  to  or  use  of  water  areas, 
undeveloped  or  lightly  developed  shoreland, 
boat  launching  ramp  where  no  mechanical  or 
hydraulic  equipment  Is  provided,  roads,  or 
visitor  centers,  or  for  access  to  or  use  of 
moderately  developed  facilities  such  as,  but 
not  limited  to.  picnic  sites,  playgrounds, 
drinking  water,  wayside  exhibits,  trails,  over- 
look sites,  scenic  drives,  toUet  faculties,  auto- 
mobUe  parking  areas,  or  for  access  to  or  use 
of  areas  containing  one  or  more  of  such  fa- 
cilities. No  fee  may  be  charged  for  access  to 
or  use  of  any  campground  not  having  all 
of  the  foUowlng:   flush  restrooms,  showers. 


dustproofed  or  paved  access  and  circ\Uatory 
roads,  sanitary  disposal  stations,  visitor  pro- 
tection control,  designated  tent  or  traUer 
spaces,  fireplaces,  picnic  tables,  refuse  con- 
tainers and  potable  water. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  imposition  of 
user  fees,  pjirticularly  in  primitive  and 
underdeveloped  recreation  areas,  would 
penalize  many  Kansas  families  and  sen- 
ior citizens  who  are  unable  to  afford  the 
luxury  of  private  vacation  resorts. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  clarif  jong  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  House  which  would  carefully  re- 
strict the  Federal  Government  in  charg- 
ing user  fees  at  recreational  facilities. 
Our  bill  will  prevent  Government  agen- 
cies from  charging  user  fees  for  day  use 
or  for  access  to  or  use  of  water  areas  and 
nonmechanized  boat  ramps  at  recreation 
areas  such  as  Lake  Hartwell  and  C^ark 
Hill  Lake. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  I  am  grateful  for  the  tremen- 
dous support  we  received  on  this  legis- 
lation from  citizens  all  over  the  Nation 
opposed  to  these  unreasonable  user 
charges.  Our  bill  makes  it  clear  that  fees 
are  to  be  charged  only  for  facilities  that 
represent  a  sizable  Federal  investment 
in  development  and  maintenance.  The 
taxpayers  paid  for  these  lakes  and  to 
charge  the  taxpayers  for  access  to  the 
water  would  be  unbelievable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  area  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  two  of  the  greatest  man- 
made  lakes  in  the  Nation,  at  Clark  Hill 
and  at  Lake  Hartwell.  Millions  of  visi- 
tors and  tourists  enjoy  these  splendid 
outdoor  recreation  areas,  and  our  bill 
will  guard  against  unreasonable  user 
fees  that  might  place  these  areas  beyond 
the  reach  of  some  families. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlemsin 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  6717,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  talcen. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  307,  nays  90. 
not  voting  36.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  152] 

YEAS— 307 

Abdnor 

Blatnlk 

Burton 

Abzug 

Hoggs 

Butler 

Adams 

Boland 

Byron 

Addabbo 

Boiling 

Camp 

Alexander 

Bowen 

Carney.  Ohio 

Anderson, 

Brademas 

Casey.  Tex. 

Calif. 

Brasco 

Cederberg 

Annunzlo 

Breaux 

Chappell 

Archer 

Breckinridge 

Clancy 

Arends 

Brinkley 

CTark 

Ashbrook 

Brooks 

Clausen. 

Aspin 

Brown,  Ohio 

DonH. 

Bafalls 

BrovhUl.  N.C. 

Clay 

Barrett 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Cochran 

Beard 

Buchanan 

Cohen 

Bell 

Burgener 

Collins 

Bennett 

Burke.  Calif. 

Conable 

Bergland 

Burke.  Pla. 

Conlan 

BevUl 

Burke,  Mass. 

Corman 

Blaggl 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Cotter 

Bingham 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Culver 
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Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
D&nlels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis.  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prey 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Otalmo 
Glbtxsns 
GUman 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hill  Is 
Hlnshaw 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hunt 
I chord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
Ketch  um 
Kluczvnskl 
Koch 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 


Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Chamberlain 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conte 
Conyers 


Lehman 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Biartln,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

MUls,  Md. 

Minlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  m. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Brien 
O'NeUl 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Blnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 

NAYS— 90 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Fish 


Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Bebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stag    -s 

Stan'  m. 

J.  wuuam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
St  rat  ton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
To  well.  Ne». 
Treen 
UUman 
VanDeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Prellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Froehllch 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Grover 

Gude 

Haley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harvey 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Hogan 


Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hutchinson 

Kastenmeler 

Kuykendail 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

Marazltl 

Meeds 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mosher 

Moss 

Myers 


Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Owens 

PoBige 

Quillen 

Rarlck 

Reld 

Reuss 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Saylor 


Schneebell 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Udall 
Vanlk 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  B.C. 
Zwach 
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Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carter 
Chlsholm 
Clawson,  Del 
Daniel  son 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellums 
Denholm 


Dlggs 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Foley 

Ford, 

wmiam  D. 
Gubser 
Hanna 
H6bert 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 
Utton 


MUls.  Ark. 
Mtirphy,  N.Y. 
Railsback 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
RouBselot 
Sandman 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Waldie 
Whalen 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  sixspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Carter. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Qubser. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
lUlnolB. 

Mr.  William  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE    REPORT 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  TEMPO- 
RARY BENEFIT  INCREASE  EX- 
TENSION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  394  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.    Rbs.   394 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  sbaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  7200) 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to 
revise  certain  eligibility  conditions  for  an- 
nuities; to  change  the  railroad  retirement 
tax  rate;  and  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  in  order  to  Improve  the  procedvires 
pertaining  to  certain  rate  adjustments  for 
carriers  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  exc^t  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  394  provides  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  7200,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  present  temporary  increases 
in  railroad  retirement  benefits  until  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  and  liberalizes  retire- 
ment eligibility  for  certain  employees. 

In  addition  to  the  temporary  increase 
extension,  the  bill  also  provides:  First, 
male  employees  will  be  eligible  for  full 
annuities  at  age  60  with  30  years  of  serv- 
ice: second,  railroads  will  assume  the 
liability  for  payment  of  taxes  otherwise 
payable  by  employees  to  finance  the 
railroad  retirement  system  to  the  extent 
such  taxes  exceed  social  security  -tax 
rates ;  and  third,  for  the  establishment  of 
an  expedited  rate-setting  procedure  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  assist  the  railroads  in  meeting 
the  costs  imposed  on  them  by  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  recognizes  that  the 
railroad  retirement  system  is  faced  with 
financial  problems.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  H.R.  7200.  which  also  provides 
for  recommendations  to  be  made  by  July 
1,  1974,  by  the  parties  for  a  final  resolu- 
tion of  the  problems,  is  the  best  solution 
at  the  present  time. 

H.R.  7200  allocates  $70,000,000  for  the 
provision  liberalizing  eligibility  for  re- 
tirement of  male  employees.  The  18- 
month  extension  of  temporary  benefit  in- 
creases will  amount  to  $660,000,000  which 
will  be  drawn  from  the  railroEul  retire- 
ment fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  H.R.  7200 
will  carry  out  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
between  the  railroads  and  the  railroad 
employee  imions.  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  394  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  7200. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
considering  House  Resolution  394,  the 
rule  under  which  we  will  consider  HJR. 
7200,  the  railroad  retirement  temporary 
benefit  Increase  extension.  This  Is  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7200  is  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between 
the  r^lroswls  and  the  railroad  imions  rel- 
ative to  the  railroad  retirement  fund. 

The  railroad  retirement  fimd  is  faced 
with  financial  problems,  because  rapidly 
declining  levels  of  employment  in  the 
railroad  industry  in  recent  years  have 
resulted  in  a  situation  where  there  are 
more  people  drawing  out  of  the  fund 
than  there  are  people  paying  into  the 
fund.  If  benefits  are  continued  at  the 
present  level,  and  if  no  additional  reve- 
nues are  provided  the  railroad  retirement 
system  will  be  bankrupt  tn  the  mld- 
1980's. 

Major  provisions  in  the  bill  are  the 
following :  First,  the  bill  extends  present 
temporary  increases  In  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  enacted  in  1970. 1971,  and 
1972  for  18  months  until  December  31, 

1974.  Second,  the  bill  extends  to  male 
employees  the  same  eUgibility  conditions 
for  annuities  now  available  to  women 
employees,  that  is,  eUgibUity  for  full  an- 
nuities at  age  60  with  30  years  of  service; 
third,  the  bill  transfers  to  railroads  the 
liability  for  payment  of  taxes  otherwise 
payable  by  employees  to  finance  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  to  the  extent 
such  taxes  exceed  social  security  tax 
rates;  fourth,  the  bill  provides  a  speeded 
up  rate  setting  procedure  before  the  ICC 
to  assist  the  railroads  in  meeting  the  ad- 
ditional costs  imposed  upon  them  by  this 
bill;  fifth,  the  bill  provides  for  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  by  July  1, 1974,  by 
the  parties  through  collective  bargaining 
for  a  final  resolution  of  the  problems  in- 
volving the  railroad  retirement  fund; 
and  sixth,  the  bill  provides  for  increasing 
the  railroad  retirement  annuities  any 
time  social  security  benefits  are  in- 
creased in  the  period  before  January  1, 

1975,  by  the  same  dollar  amount  by 
which  they  would  have  been  Increased 
if  the  employment  had  been  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

With  regard  to  cost,  the  section  lib- 
eralizing retirement  eligibility  for  men  is 
estimated  to  cost  the  railroad  retirement 
account  $70,000,000  per  year.  The  18- 
month  extension  of  temporary  benefit 
increases  Is  expected  to  cost  the  retire- 
ment fund  a  total  of  $660,000,000.  The 
bill  provides  for  Increases  in  railroad 
retirement  benefits  if  social  security 
benefits  are  increased,  but  no  cost  esti- 
mate is  possible  because  future  socisd 
security  increases  are  an  unknown.  The 
bill  also  shifts  the  liability  for  payment 
of  part  of  the  payroll  tax  from  the  em- 
ployees to  the  carriers.  This  cost  will 
eventually  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  whUe 
I  collect  my  thoughts  on  how  I  propose 
to  vote  on  this  rule  and  whether  I  shall 
choose  to  offer  an  amendment,  I  should 
Uke  to  point  out  what  I  think  was  an 
abuse  of  the  privileges  of  this  chamber. 

As  the  last  rollcall  was  coming  to  sm 
end,  I  was  standing  In  the  basement — 
not  alone,  but  with  otlier  Members  of 
this  body — seeking  to  get  an  elevator  to 
the  second  floor  so  I  could  record  my 
vote.  The  elevator  kept  shuttling  back 
and  forth  between  the  second  and  third 
floors  while  the  Members  remained  in 
the  basement,  and  got  here  too  late  to 
vote.  I  protest.  Now  that  the  record  re- 
flects that  fact,  I  yield  back  the  btdance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7200)  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  revise 
certsdn  eligibility  conditions  for  armui- 
ties;  to  change  the  railroad  retirement 
tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  Improve  the 
procedures  pertaining  to  certain  rate 
adjustments  for  carriers  subject  to  part 
I  of  the  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7200,  with 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Devinz)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  very  long  on  the  bill. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  If  I  am  not  cor- 
rect in  my  information  that  at  the  time 
the  full  committee  considered  the  bill  in 
executive  session,  it  was  a  closed  session, 
but  a  recorded  vote  to  close  the  session 
was  not  taken. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  saying  that. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the  pres- 
ent rule  which  makes  this  bill  In  order 
does  not  waive  points  of  order,  and  an  is- 
sue could  have  been  raised  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  which  I 
certainly  did  not  want  to  raise,  but  it 
would  have  put  the  committee  in  the 
awkward  position,  had  the  point  of  order 
been  raised  on  consideration  of  the  bill, 
of  either  going  back  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  getting  a  rule  which  waived 
points  of  order  or  of  going  back  to  the 
committee  and  having  another  vote  on 
the  bill  which  had  been  marked  up. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  me 
this  time  to  raise  this  issue,  because  I 
think  it  is  important  that  in  considera- 
tion of  our  bills  we  do  not  Inadvertently 
violate  the  rules  of  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  recorded  vote  on  closed 
meetings. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  I  will  not  take  long  on  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  to  the  House  this  is  the  first 
time  that  labor  and  management  have 
sat  down  to  work  out  a  really  complex 
problem,  and  have  come  to  the  Congress 
with  an  agreed-on  solution.  The  legisla- 
tion looks  to  a  final  resolution  of  the 
problems  of  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem. The  parties  have  initialed  an  agree- 
ment which  provides  they  will  come  b£u;k 
before  next  July  1  with  a  complete  agree- 
ment as  to  tl.e  solution  of  the  whole 
problem.  They  have  assured  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  they  will  do  just 
that,  and  I  have  everj'  reason  to  believe 
they  will.  This  legislation  puts  into  effect 
part  of  what  was  agreed  upon  last  March. 
In  the  first  place  it  sets  a  new  stand- 
ard for  retirement  eligibility.  I  think  it 
is  a  landmark  in  America  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  bill  provides  that  men 
can  retire  at  age  60  with  30  years  of 
service  without  reduction  in  annuities. 
The  women  who  work  for  the  railroads 
^can  do  this  now,  and  sc«ne  of  the  men 
have  said  that  instead  of  women's  Ub 
they  want  men's  lib,  and  they  want  to 
have    an    equal    opportunity    with    the 
women  to  retire  at  this  age  with   30 
years  of  service  with   no  reduction  in 
their  annuity.  Another  feature  of  the 
bill  is  the  provision  that  the  temporary 
benefit  increases  are  to  be  extended  for 
18  months  until  December  31,  1974.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  trajisfer  of  tax  lia- 
bility of  employees   of  4.75   percent  to 
the  employers,  and  provides  means  to 
expedite  the  rate-setting  procedure  be- 
fore the  ICC  with  respect  to  the  costs  of 
railroad  retirement  taxes. 

I  might  say  some  people  have  raised 
some  question  about  the  rate-making 
features  of  the  bill,  but  point  out  that 
the  railroads  have  always  gotten  these 
raises  ultimately.  It  was  always  intended 
they  should.  The  only  thing  this  bill  does 
is  expedite  the  procedures  so  they  will 
know  where  they  stand  and  will  not 
lose  money. 

It  was  testified  before  our  committee 
that  in  waiting  for  raises  to  be  granted, 
over  a  5-year  period,  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion was  lost  to  the  railroads.  We  do 
not  think  this  is  right.  We  think  that 
when  we  are  passing  on  increases  in  costs 
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to  the  railroads,  it  should  be  done  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommendations 
for  a  final  solution  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  July  1,  1974.  As  I 
said,  this  has  been  agreed  upon  by  both 
labor  and.  management,  that  they  will 
be  able  to  submit  their  recommendations 
by  that  time. 

It  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  had 
any  major  piece  of  legislation  in  which 
the  two  of  them  have  come  together  and 
worked  out  an  agreement.  We  think  it 
is  the  start  of  a  new  era  in  railroad  labor 
relations,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  if  matters 
continue  as  they  have  recently,  we  will 
not  have  any  more  railroad  strike  legis- 
lation before  this  House.  They  now  have 
agreement,  and  a  new  atmosphere  be- 
tween management  and  labor,  and  they 
work  together  completely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  labor  came  before  the 
committee  in  favor  of  the  bill;  manage- 
ment came  before  the  committee  in  favor 
of  it;  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  was 
in  favor  of  it.  I  do  feel  that  the  bill  is 
a  landmark  piece  of  legislation  and 
should  be  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Harvey  > .        

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY:  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shtjster)  . 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7200  which  affects  ap- 
proximately 1  million  elderly  persons,  60 
percent  of  whom  spent  a  major  portion 
of  their  lives  working  on  the  Nation's 
railroads  and  paying  into  the  railroad 
retirement  fund  with  the  expectation 
that  their  retirement  years  would  be 
secured  by  these  payments.  We  In  the 
Congress  have  a  compact  with  these 
people,  and  now  they  are  looking  to  us 
to  keep  faith  with  them. 

For  many  years,  this  Nation  was  al- 
most totally  dependent  on  our  railroads, 
and  on  these  people  to  operate  them.  It 
is  said  that  transportation  is  the  blood 
stream  of  civilization.  If  that  is  so.  then 
at  least  for  the  first  half  of  this  century 
and  much  of  the  last,  our  railroads  were 
the  arteries  of  that  circulatory  system. 
The  people  we  are  concerned  with  here 
today  are  the  same  ones  who  were  oper- 
ating the  railroads  during  those  great 
glory  days.  After  giving  the  better  part 
of  their  lives  in  the  performance  of  a 
great  service  to  their  Nation,  these  people 
deserve  to  live  out  their  years  in  security, 
the  kind  of  security  this  Giovernment 
promised  them  some  36  years  ago. 

There  is  an  acute  urgency,  however, 
that  we  pass  this  bill.  H.R.  7200,  today. 
I  am  particularly  aware  of  it.  because  I 
have  a  lot  of  retired  railroaders  in  my 
district  in  Pennsylvania  and  they  started 
telling  me  about  a  special  problem  right 
in  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Back  on 
February  8,  I  introduced  H.R.  4301  to 
deal  with  the  problem  and  that  bill  con- 
tained almost  Identical  langiiage  to  that 
in  section  103  of  this  bill.  The  special 


problem  is  that  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill  or  a  similar  bill  today,  in  a  little  more 
than  30  days,  the  pensions  these  senior 
citizens  now  are  receiving  will  be  cut 
in  half. 

I  think  we  all  are  familiar  with  how 
this  situation  came  about,  but  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  points  about  it.  Back 
In  1970  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  railroad  retirement  system  was  in 
need  of  restructuring,  Congress  very 
wisely  recognized  the  immense  complex- 
ity of  such  an  imdertaklng  and  appointed 
a  study  commission  to  make  recommen- 
dations. Rather  than  adding  another 
patchwork  of  quick-fix  amendments  to 
an  already  over-encumbered  basic  act,  it 
decided  on  a  slower  but  far  more  careful 
course  of  action.  At  the  same  time,  Con- 
gress also  recognized  that  a  cruel  infla- 
tion was  cutting  ever  more  deeply  into 
the  fragile  financial  security  of  these 
senior  citizens  who  had  so  crrefully  pre- 
pared— they  thought — for  their  retire- 
ment years.  And  in  three  successive 
years.  Congress  acted  reasonably  and 
humanely  In  enacting  those  three  tem- 
porary increases  which  now  accoimt  for 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  current 
pensions  and  which  are  about  to  expire. 

My  point  is  that  Congress  began  so 
well.  It  chose  the  wise  course;  it  chose 
the  humane  course.  Now  we  are  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  road  that  Congress 
first  chose  in  1970.  Within  another  18 
months,  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with 
experts  from  labor,  industry,  and  Gov- 
ernment, will,  in  all  probability,  have 
completed  a  thorough  restructuring  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system  so  that 
it  can  grow  healthy  again.  We  saw  a 
sample  of  that  kind  of  cooperation  In  the 
formulation  of  H.R.  7200  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  see  a  lot  more  of  it 
as  the  process  marches  toward  its  con- 
clusion. We  need  H.R.  7200  to  complete 
that  process. 

I  think  one  other  point  needs  noting. 
In  considering  the  wisdom  of  the  people 
who  chose  to  depend  on  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  for  their  retirement  se- 
curity and,  therefore,  the  moral  justifi- 
cation for  our  continuing  to  support  it.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  recognize 
that  when  the  majority  of  these  retirees 
were  making  that  decision,  the  railroads 
were  healthy  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  system  would  not  suc- 
ceed. I  do  not  think  that  we  can  penalize 
these  people  for  their  failure  to  foresee 
the  effects  on  their  industry  of  a  rapidly 
changing  technology  and  culture  that 
would  one  day  severely  debilitate  their 
industry  and  jeopardize  their  retire- 
ment security.  That  is  just  a  little  bit 
too  much  to  ask. 

Therefore,  Mr.  (Chairman,  we  must 
pass  Hit.  7200  today.  One  million  people, 
1  million  elderly  people.  1  million  people 
who  worked  hard  all  their  lives  and  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  this  country  are 
depending  on  us.  I  urge  the  adopticm  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
railroad  retirement  system  Is  In  big 
trouble.  You  have  heard  that  cry  ring 
through  these  Halls  for  several  years.  I 


wish  I  could  say  that  if  you  pass  the 
biU  now  before  you  everything  will  be 
straightened  out.  Unfortunately,  I  can- 
not do  that.  I  can.  however,  tell  you  that 
you  that  H.R.  7200  is  a  most  encouraging 
development. 

It  Is  not  the  final  answer.  It  is  not 
intended  by  anyone  to  be  the  final  solu- 
tion. It  Is  still  a  stopgap,  temporary 
measure.  But  because  of  the  way  It  was 
developed  it  is  not  the  customary  patch- 
work we  have  had  in  the  past  on  the 
railroad  retirement  system,  but  It  is  a 
step  toward  a  final  solution. 

The  reason  for  this  optimistic  outlook 
is  the  fact  that  H.R.  7200  Is  the  embodi- 
ment of  an  agreement  made  voluntarily 
by  labor  and  management.  With  some 
changes  in  title  II  it  is  brought  to  you 
by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  with  the  recommendation 
that  we  accept  the  product  of  enlightened 
negotiations  by  the  parties  concerned 
with  the  retirement  system  and  accept 
the  approach  this  bill  represents. 

This  bill  came  about,  because  in  the 
course  of  work  contract  negotiations  in 
the  industry,  it  was  suggested  that  rail- 
road retirement  might  be  an  item  to  be 
considered  in  a  settlement.  Both  sides 
quickly  found  that  there  were  grounds 
for  common  understanding  and  agree- 
ment and  it  was  decided  to  include  this 
as  part  of  the  settlement. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  reached 
are  significant,  because  they  point  the 
way  to  a  permanent  solution.  They  re- 
move controversial  roadblocks,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  mechanism  for  further 
progress. 

The  agreement,  and  this  bill,  carries 
forward  the  recommendations  of  late 
last  year  of  the  Commission  established 
by  Congress  in  1970  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  railroad  retirement  system. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  work  contract 
negotiating  committee  did  not  proceed  to 
all  aspects  of  the  retirement  system. 
The  aforementioned  Study  Commission 
itself  found  the  system  so  complex  that 
it  had  to  ask  for  sm  extension  to  complete 
its  report. 

The  Study  Commission  recognized 
that  the  key  to  the  Increasing  problems 
with  the  railroad  retirement  system  is 
the  complex  relationship  and  Interplay 
between  the  railroad  retirement  system 
and  social  security.  Consequently  the 
Commission  recommended  a  two-tier 
sj'stem  for  the  future  which  would  be 
simlltir  to  retirement  programs  in  many 
other  private  industries. 

The  first  tier  would  establish  social 
security  as  the  base.  Since  social  security 
is  becoming  a  universal  retirement  sys- 
tem there  is  no  reason  why  railroad 
workers  should  not  benefit  from  the 
strengths  of  the  social  security  system. 
A  railroad  retirement  system  cannot 
emulate  the  social  security  system  in 
degree  of  benefits  in  relation  to  the  level 
of  taxes.  Social  security  is  dependent 
upon  an  expected  expanding  work  force 
to  finance  benefits.  But  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, the  work  force — meaning  those 
who  pay  the  retirement  taxes — is  de- 
creasing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ratio 
of  workers  to  families  receiving  benefits 
at  present  is  more  than  four  times  as 
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high  in  the  social  security  system  as  in 
the  railroad  retirement  system. 

The  second  tier  recommended  by  the 
Study  Commission  would  be  a  supple- 
mental program  augmenting  social  secu- 
rity, but  separate  from  it.  This  is  the 
pattern  in  practically  all  other  industries 
in  the  country.  The  Study  Commission 
says : 

The  separation  of  tier  two  will  permit  it  to 
be  negotiated  by  labor  and  management  in 
keeping  with  their  special  needs. 

And,  I  might  add,  in  keeping  with 
their  willingness  to  finance  certain  lev- 
els of  supplemental  benefits. 

This  bill  is  in  Une  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commission  that  supple- 
mental benefits  should  be  a  matter  for 
negotiation.  The  bill  provides  for  a  joint 
labor-management  committee  to  meet 
and  trj'  to  work  out  a  permanent,  respon- 
sible, and  satisfactory  solution  to  the  re- 
maining problems  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system.  The  bill  sets  a  deadUne  of 
July  1,  1974,  for  the  joint  committee  to 
submit  its  mutually  agreed  upon  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  where  I  as- 
sure you  it  will  receive  the  most  careful 
study  by  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  is  the 
most  complex  retirement  system  in  the 
country.  While  the  Study  Commission 
pointed  the  way  to  reform,  it  did  not 
answer  every  question.  The  Commission 
did  not.  for  example,  exactly  outline  how 
the  proposed  supplemental  benefits  would 
be  figured  or  how  they  should  be  paid  for 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  let  labor 
and  management  wrestle  with  these 
problems  on  a  give-and-take  basis  Thev 
are  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  the 
system  and  I  believe  they  know  now  they 
must  reach  agreement  on  reform  or  Con- 
gress will. 

As  a  practical  matter,  too,  there  simplv 
^  not  enough  time  for  your  committee 
to  complete  massive  work  on  the  needed 
broad  revision  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  when  the  three  temporary  benefit 

S^mf  f^  f  fu"^"^  ^  ^''P^'"^-  "  also  seems 
to  me  that  the  committee  will  be  better 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  financing  prob- 
lem when  we  know  what  railway  labor 
and  management  have  been  able  to  work 
out  between  themselves. 

This  bill  therefore  provides  for  exten- 
sion until  the  end  of  next  year  of  the 
temporary  benefit  increases  voted  bv 
Congress  in  the  past  to  keep  railroad 
retirement  in  pace  with  comparable  so- 
cial security  increases. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  criticism 
that  is  directed  toward  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  temporary  benefits  without 
pronding  for  additional  financing  I  have 
two  points  to  malte  on  that  subject.  First 
of  all.  no  one  is  suggesting  that  we  ter- 
minate the  temporary  benefits  which 
would  reduce  raUroad  benefits  for  those 
on  the  rolls  by  45  percent.  The  second 
point  is  that,  until  we  complete  the  over- 
haul of  the  system,  we  do  not  know  what 
financing  adjustments  should  be  made, 
or  what  the  breakdown  between  labor 
and  management  should  be.  Therefore, 
any  Increases  at  this  time  would  have  to 
be  temporary  and  would  further  com- 
pound the  confusion  and  Inequities  In 
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the  system.  These  temporary  increases 
must  be  and  wUl  be  paid  for  eventually; 
it  is  a  question  of  doing  the  job  carefully 
and  with  knowledge. 

The  agreement  reached  by  railroad 
management  and  labor  recognizes,  first 
of  all,  the  use  of  social  security  as  the 
base  for  a  new  retirement  system.  Their 
agreement,  and  this  bill,  provided,  in 
addition  to  a  straight  extension  of  pres- 
ent benefits,  for  the  employee  to  pay 
into  the  railroad  retirement  fund  exactly 
the  same  amount  as  all  other  workers 
pay  into  social  security. 

Management  agreed  to  assume  the  re- 
mainder of  the  burden  as  long  as  it  could 
be  fairly  readily  recovered  by  prompt 
freight  rate  increases.  This  meant  that 
the  employee,  who  had  been  paying 
about  11  percent  of  his  pay  into  the 
fund,  would  thereafter  pay  5.8  percent 
which  is  the  social  security  rate.  The 
additional  4.5  percent  he  had  been  paying 
would  be  added  to  what  management 
had  previously  been  paying,  and  that 
brings  management's  share  of  the  pay-in 
to  approximately   15  percent  of  wages. 

The  added  burden  for  management  is 
to  be  handled  by  title  II  of  the  bill  which 
provides  for  automatic  freight  rate  in- 
creases to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the 
change.  Once  an  increase  is  announced, 
based  solely  upon  the  change  In  retire- 
ment payments,  ICC  must  allow  It  to  go 
into  effect.  After  that,  however,  ICC  may 
consider  the  increase  in  the  light  of  all 
its  regular  procedures  and  principles 
which  apply  to  rate  increases  for  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

One  major  change  in  benefit  eligibility 
was  agreed  upon.  Male,  but  not  female, 
employees  have  been  required  to  wait 
imtil  age  65  after  acciunulating  30  years 
of  service  before  they  can  draw  full 
benefits.  The  bill  provides  that  this  age 
will  drop  to  60  in  1974.  Since  the  Con- 
gress may  very  likely  complete  its  major 
overhaul  of  the  system  before  then,  the 
change  is  more  significant  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  thinking  of  the  principals 
than  as  a  certain  program  change. 

As  the  bill  came  to  the  committee  the 
freight  rate  increases  included  imder 
title  n  would  not  only  have  been  auto- 
matic but  the  powers  of  ICC  to  do  any- 
thing about  them  would  have  been 
greatly  curtailed.  For  example,  the  auto- 
matic feature  would  have  extended  to 
any  future  increase  in  labor  cost,  not 
just  railroad  retirement  changes  caused 
by  this  particular  agreement.  The  com- 
mittee confined  the  rate  Increase  ma- 
chinery to  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  Also 
the  committee  felt  that  on'e  the  Increase 
was  accomplished  and  V  time-lag  con- 
quered, it  must  retain  for  ICC  those 
broad  powers  to  protect  the  public 
against  shortsighted  agreements  im- 
prudently entered  into  by  the  parties. 

I  wish  I  could  say  now  that  you  have 
heard  the  last  of  railroad  retirement  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  You  have  not. 
Rather,  I  hope  that  you  hear  of  it  again 
very  soon,  because  the  next  consideration 
should  be  a  bill  to  create  a  new,  sound 
and  permanently  workable  railroad  re- 
tirement system. 

H.R.  7200,  meanwhile,  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  I  recommend  its  passage. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  to  express  my  strong  support  of  H.R. 
7200  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  and  the  Railroad  Tax  Act. 

Because  of  rapidly  declining  levels  of 
employment  in  the  railroad  industry  in 
recent  years.  Congress  has  been  deeply 
concerned  over  the  financial  soimdness 
of  the  railroad  retirement  fund  for  some 
time  and,  as  a  result,  approved  the  last 
three  Increases  in  railroad  retirement 
benefits  on  a  temporary  basis.  These  in- 
creases are  scheduled  to  expire  on  June 
30,  and  imless  Congress  acts  before  that 
date,  many  railroad  retirees  will  lose  a 
large  portion  of  their  retirement  benefits 
and  suffer  severe  financial  hardship. 

While  the  measure  we  are  considering 
is  in  no  way  a  panacea  for  the  financial 
problems  facing  the  raUroad  retirement 
system,  it  does  extend  the  temporary  in- 
creases in  benefits  for  18  months  and  will 
give  Congress  time  to  more  thoroughly 
study  and  evaluate  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment, particularly  its  proposal  for  re- 
structuring the  railroad  retirement  pro- 
gram into  a  two-tier  system  under  which 
railroad  employees  would  receive  a  basic 
benefit  equal  to  that  received  by  social 
security  beneficiaries  and  a  second  tier  of 
benefits  over  and  above  the  social  security 
level.. 

HJR.  7200  is  a  result  of  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  railroads  and  the 
imions  earlier  this  year  and  was  nego- 
tiated as  one  element  of  a  settlement  of 
wage  and  rules  disputes  in  the  railroad 
industry  until  the  end  of  1974.  This 
agreement,  however,  is  specifically  con- 
tingent upon  the  approval  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  7200  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  temporary 
benefit  increases  until  the  end  of  1974, 
this  bill  provides  that  effective  October 
1973,  the  railroads  will  pick  up  the  rail- 
road taxes  levied  on  railroad  employees 
to  the  extent  they  exceed  social  security 
taxes.  As  the  current  railroad  retirement 
tax  rate  is  10.6  percent  on  railroad  em- 
ployees and  employers  alike  and  only 
5.85  percent  under  social  security,  this 
is  an  extremely  important  consideration 
for  railroad  workers.  The  carriers'  agree- 
ment to  assume  this  additional  tax  liabil- 
ity is  dependent  upon  the  approval  by 
Congress  of  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
7200  to  establish  an  expedited  rate-set- 
ting procedure  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  assist  the  rail- 
roads in  meeting  the  additional  costs  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  bill. 

Another  provision  of  H.R.  7200  will 
benefit  men  employees  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. Under  present  law  women  em- 
ployees who  have  30  years  of  service  and 
are  at  least  60  years  of  age  are  able  to 
retire  without  actuarial  reduction  in 
their  annuities.  This  bill  will  extend  this 
same  privilege  to  men  employees,  effec- 
tive for  annuities  first  accruing  after 
June  1974. 

I  deeply  regret  it  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  consider  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment for  sound  financing  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system.  I  do  believe  however, 
that  the  temporary  measures  set  forth 
in  this  measure  are  essential  pending  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a 
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long-term  solution  and  will  not  Jeopard- 
ize the  financial  soundixcss  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  accoimt.  Accordingly  I 
urge  the  approval  of  this  proposal. 

An  important  element  of  the  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  carriers  and 
the  unions  was  the  provision  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  standing  committee  to  con- 
sider all  of  the  matters  relating  to  re- 
structiuing  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem and  to  submit  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  for  the  necessary  legislative 
changes  to  be  made  by  July  1, 1974.  These 
recommendations,  in  conjunction  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement,  should  be  most 
helpful  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  evolving  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  problems  facing 
the  railroad  retirement  program.  In  clos- 
ing, I  would  like  to  strongly  urge  that  the 
committee  give  this  matter  the  utmost 
priority  when  the  recommendations  are 
submitted  in  order  that  a  final  solution 
can  be  achieved  before  the  end  of  the 
93d  Congress.  In  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  financial  security  and 
peace  of  mind  of  all  railroad  employees 
and  retirees,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of 
us  to  try  to  resolve  the  pressing  financial 
problems  of  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I  shall 
work  actively  toward  this  end. 

Mr.  STAGGE31S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HARVEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  KUYKENDALL)  . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  three  basic  points 
of  disagreement  that  may  or  may  not 
have  troubled  Members,  but  I  know  there 
have  been  questions  as  well  as  some  mail 
about  these  points. 

First,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan stated,  this  settlement  is  part  of  a 
negotiated  settlement.  In  that  negotiated 
settlement  the  wage  increase  in  dollars 
which  was  actually  awarded  to  the  rail- 
road workers  was  reduced  by  almost  ex- 
actly the  amount  that  will  be  gained  by 
the  railroad  workers  in  this  legislation. 
So  this  legislation  is  no  bonanza  to  the 
workers.  In  fact,  they  will  come  out  just 
about  even,  so  far  as  this  versus  the  ne- 
gotiated pay  increase  they  normally 
would  have  gotten  is  concerned.  I  wanted 
to  make  that  point  first. 

Second,  may  I  remind  the  Members — 
if  they  wish  to  investigate  this  point 
they  can  please  do  so — that  in  all  sections 
of  the  transportation  industry,  other 
than  the  railroads,  in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining contracts  for  all  phases  of  truck- 
lines  and  airlines,  the  pensions  over  and 
above  social  security  are  not  shared  in 
cost  by  the  employee.  General  Motors, 
the  food  industry,  the  major  companies 
throughout  ttiis  country  have  programs 
where  the  employee  shares  in  social  se- 
curity, yes.  as  he  does  everywhere,  but 
in  the  regular  pensions  bargained  for  or 
paid  voluntarily  to  management  or  cler- 
ical people  they  do  not  have  any  cost  for 
the  pensions  over  and  above  social  se- 
curity. So  this  particular  agreement  puts 
the  railroad  worker  on  the  same  beisls 
as  everybody  else.  This  is  no  gravy  train. 

My  last  point  is  this:  Someone  is 
always  asking,   "Who  is  going  to  pay 


the  bill?"  My  friends,  let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves about  who  is  going  to  pay  the  bill. 
We  can  call  this  person  a  consumer,  if 
we  like.  We  can  call  him  a  stockbroker, 
if  we  like.  Or  we  can  call  liim  a  taxpayer, 
if  we  like.  But  there  is  not  but  one  person 
who  ever  pays  the  bill  for  anything,  and 
that  is  the  same  guy  who  is  either  the 
consumer  or  the  stockbroker  or  the  tax- 
payer. It  is  one  person. 

Surely,  it  goes  Into  cost.  Everything 
goes  into  cost.  There  is  no  way  to  make 
it  go  away.  Let  us  quit  trying  to  evade 
the  question  as  to  who  pays  the  bill.  It 
goes  to  the  shipper.  It  goes  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  is  just  exactly  the  same  as 
ever>'  dollar  we  vote  on  in  everything 
we  do  aroimd  here. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Collins)  . 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
emergency  vote  comes  before  us  again 
on  the  railroad  retirement  system.  This 
time  let's  make  a  fair  and  equitable  eval- 
uation. This  plan  continues  to  leap  from 
one  temporary  stopgap  to  another.  Rail- 
roads always  remain  in  consistent  finan- 
cial chaos.  Let  me  sum  up  for  you  the 
basic  provisions  on  this  current  railroad 
retirement  plan. 

First.  The  active  workers  on  the  rail- 
roads will  have  their  contribution  for  the 
retirement  fimd  reduced  to  5.8  percent 
which  cuts  their  payments  about  in  half. 
New  employees  with  30  years  service 
will  now  receive  full  retirement  annually 
at  age  60  instead  of  age  65. 

Second.  The  railroads  Increase  their 
contribution  to  the  retirement  fund.  This 
means  they  will  now  be  paying  15.3  per- 
cent, as  an  additional  labor  benefit  and 
this  15.3  percent  applies  to  their  total 
labor  payroll  covered  by  railroad  retire- 
ment. 

Third.  The  next  step  is  for  the  public 
to  pay  higher  freight  rates.  The  agree- 
ment further  guarantees  that  these  labor 
rate  and  pension  increases  will  be  passed 
on  with  freight  rate  increases. 

Since  freight  costs  apply  to  everjrthing 
from  food,  to  furniture,  to  building  ma- 
terials, it  will  mean  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. The  fact  is  that  these  increased 
pension  costs  are  paid  for  by  the  public. 

Here  is  the  story.  Workers  have  their 
contribution  to  the  pension  plan  cut  In 
half  down  to  5.8  percent.  The  railroads 
have  a  big  Increase  in  their  portion  which 
is  raised  to  15.3  percent  of  the  total  pay- 
roll. Then  this  increased  cost  is  passed 
on  to  the  public  through  Increased  freight 
rates  which  are  approved  and  mandatory 
under  this  bill.  So  the  public  pays  for  It 
and  inflation  in  America  is  Intensified. 

You  heard  this  railroad  retirement 
program  discussed  in  detail  last  fall  when 
we  passed  another  temporary  increase 
and  extension.  In  the  past  5-year  period, 
the  benefits  under  railroad  retirement 
have  been  increased  52  percent.  No  more 
money  paid  in,  just  52  percent  paid  out. 
The  fund  gathers  momentum  toward 
financial  bankruptcy. 

One  might  expect  an  industry  to  have 
eight  people  working  for  one  person  on 
retirement.  In  the  railroad  Industry  there 
are  604,000  active  railroad  employees 
while  the  pension  system  Is  paying  out  to 
985,000  beneficiaries. 


The  railroad  industry  is  known  as  a 
poor,  financially  depressed  business.  Of 
the  70  major  industries  in  the  United 
States,  railroads  are  at  the  absolute  bot- 
tom of  the  list  in  the  return  on  asset  in- 
vestment. How  can  railroads  afford  a 
pension  plan  for  their  employees  that  has 
greater  cash  benefits  than  pensions  re- 
ceived by  9  out  of  10  Americans. 

The  railroads  have  asked  for  a  perma- 
nent social  security  plan  solution.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  placing  every 
employee  on  social  security.  The  excess 
paid  in  by  the  employee  during  his  past 
working  years  over  a  normal  social  se- 
curity payment  could  t>e  computed  for 
each  employee.  Then  a  separate  amiuity 
would  be  established  for  each  annuitant 
based  on  the  present  surplus  reserves  ac- 
cumulated by  his  past  railroad  retire- 
ment payments  to  this  date. 

It  is  not  equitable  to  provide  a  special 
pension  plan  for  railroaders  that  is  not 
provided  for  other  groups  of  workers  in 
the  country.  It  Is  not  equitable  to  pay 
out  the  accumulated  reserves  to  present 
pensioners  and  leave  the  fund  completely 
depleted  when  the  present  active  em- 
ployees reach  retirement  age. 

This  is  an  expensive  proposal.  There 
is  a  cost  of  $660  million  to  cover  the  cost 
to  the  railroad  retirement  account  for  the 
past  18  months.  Add  to  this  an  additional 
$70  million  for  lowering  the  retirement 
age  to  60.  Add  another  $250  million  in 
Increased  freight  costs.  This  is  a  total 
inflationary  expense  of  $980  million. 

Today  the  situation  is  chaotic.  There 
is  no  fund  leveling  out  as  the  deficiency 
grows  greater.  There  is  no  safe  reserve 
level  for  present  employees.  Let  us  re- 
commit H.R.  7200  so  that  we  can  provide 
a  firm  and  permanent  solution  that  will 
provide  stability  for  a  railroad  retire- 
ment. 

Last  week  when  I  finalized  a  survey  (rf.^ 
the  people  of  my  district,  I  reviewed  the^- 
question  that  asked  what  they  considered 
the  biggest  Issue  In  America  today.  The 
big  issue  with  the  solid  citizen  is  Infla- 
tion. And  my  constituents  asked  what 
caused  It  and  how  can  we  stop  Inflation. 
The  answer  is  here  in  Congress.  We  must 
stop  spending  money,  giving  money,  and 
deficit  financing  money.  Congressional 
overspending  money  that  we  do  not  have 
on  hand  Is  causing  Inflation,  and  a  vote 
for  this  railroad  retirement  bill  means 
more  Inflationary  impact.  Let  us  recom- 
mit for  a  soimder  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use  In  order 
to  make  an  observation  here. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Collins)  .  I  know  he  is  a  very  good- 
hearted  and  hard-working  member  of 
our  committee. 

I  want  to  answer  one  or  two  things  that 
he  said. 

There  are  over  $5  billion  either  in  the 
fund  or  due  to  it  now,  and  the  $660  mil- 
lion which  will  come  out  will  leave  it 
with  a  little  below  $4  billion  and  some- 
thing still  In  It. 

This  will  be  worked  out  with  manage- 
ment, and  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  I 
am  sure,  will  agree  this  Is  one  of  the  first 
real  agreements  we  have  ever  had  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  They  have 
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come  in  before  our  committee  and  said 
"We  agree  this  is  the  thing  to  do  be- 
cause it  takes  in  many  other  facets  be- 
sides the  pension  fund."  They  have  said 
that  they  would  work  together  and  try 
to  solve  their  problem,  and  it  does  take 
into  consideration  some  of  the  wage 
problems  involved,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  said. 

Nearly  every  industry  in  America  of 
any  size  has  the  same  kind  of  pension 
plan  today  that  the  railroads  are  put- 
ting in.  They  are  just  catching  up  with 
General  Motors,  the  auto  workers,  and 
the  steel  workers  and  nearly  all  of  the 
food  workers  in  the  land.  They  are  catch- 
ing up  now,  because  they  have  been  way 
behind.  In  these  other  industries  the 
worker  pays  into  social  security,  and  the 
Industries  pay  supplemental  pensions  on 
top  of  the  social  security,  which  are  en- 
tirely at  the  cost  of  management. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
where  I  stand  on  this  bill,  on  which  I 
do  not  have  any  special  expertise,  but 
I  have  heard  the  distinguished  chairman 
say  several  times  that  it  is  a  landmark 
bill  because  management  and  labor  are 
together,  as  if  that  were  the  whole  sm- 
swer.  I  am  thinldng  a  little  bit  about  the 
public,  and  the  farmer,  and  the  pur- 
chaser, and  so  on.  Should  we  not  be 
tliinking  a  little  bit  about  them?  It  seems 
to  me  you  would  not  have  any  trouble, 
ever,  between  labor  and  management  if 
management  always  got  the  increased 
labor  cost  back  through  a  law  that  said 
the  public  had  to  pay  for  it,  which  is 
what  you  are  doing  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  just  reply  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  no  more 
money  involved  here  than  there  was  be- 
fore. It  is  just  that  freight  rate  increase 
will  come  a  little  bit  prompter.  Through 
these  years  the  railroads  have  been  ap- 
pealing to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  getting  the  rate  increases  in 
4,  5,  or  6  months.  They  have  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  that  because  of  the 
delays  In  the  last  5  years  they  lost  $1 
billion.  Now  all  this  does  is  make  for  in- 
creases in  rates  a  httle  faster  In  that 
regard. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  How  does  this  work?  In 
this  bill  will  the  railroads  be  able  to  go  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  automatically  pass  on  a  freight  In- 
crease to  the  people  who  use  the  rail- 
roads in  this  country? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Only  in  the  case 
where  they  show  in  the  one  instance 
where  the  pension  plan  is  concerned  and 
in  no  other  cases.  Then  they  have  to 
prove  their  case  to  the  Commission  after- 
wards. If  they  have  charged  too  much, 
then  they  have  to  give  it  back  to  the 
shippers,  and  they  have  to  keep  strict 
accounts. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  do  you  anticipate 
the  railroads  will  be  asking  for? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No  more  than  they 
ever  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  terms  of  dollars,  how 
much  will  the  railroads  have  to  put  up 


In  order  to  bring  this  fimd  up  to  snuff 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  all  probability  it 
will  run  about  $250  million  to  bring  it 
into  line  with  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  KLAZEN.  $250  million  in  the  next 
18  months? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  would  say  that 
is  right. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  So  that  freight  rates 
would  have  to  go  up  $215  million? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  have  to  go  that 
high  now,  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  it  would  be  just 
a  matter  of  little  bit  more  time,  that  is 
all. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7200.  I  do  so 
because  I  favor  extension  of  the  present 
temporary  increases  in  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  enacted  in  1970,  1971,  and 
1972  for  another  18  montiis  in  the  hope 
that  in  that  period  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  actuarial  deficiencies  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  can  be  worked 
out. 

However,  I  have  some  reservations 
about  the  illusory  nature  of  the  other 
elements  of  this  bill  which  liberalizes  re- 
tirement eligibility  for  certain  employ- 
ees, transfers  to  railroads  the  liability 
for  payment  of  taxes  otherwise  payable 
by  employees  to  finance  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  to  the  extent  such  taxes 
exceed  social  security  tax  rates,  and  es- 
tablishes an  expedited  rate-setting  pro- 
cedure before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  assist  the  railroads  in 
meeting  the  costs  imposed  on  them  by 
H.R.  7200. 

This  action  seems  untimely  to  me  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  calls  for  rec- 
ommendations to  be  made  by  July  1, 
1974  by  railroads  and  railway  employees 
through  collective  bargaining  for  a  final 
resolution  of  the  problems  involving  the 
railroad  retirement  system. 

Regrettably  the  report  of  the  Conmiis- 
sion  on  Railroad  Retirement  was  received 
too  late  for  any  final  restructuring  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system  before  the 
June  30,  1973  termination  date  for  the 
temporary  Increases  enacted  by  Congress 
in  the  past  few  years.  However,  I  do  not 
see  much  sense  in  making  basic  changes 
in  the  system  at  this  time  knowing  that 
permanent  recommendations  must  be 
made  by  July  of  next  year.  While  I  feel 
that  the  changes  that  are  being  made  are 
desirable,  they  make  final  resolution  of 
the  actuarial  deficiencies  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system  more  difficult.  The 
problem  Is  complex  enough  already. 

Railroad  employment  has  been  declin- 
ing stetidlly,  and  must,  if  railroad  opera- 
tion is  to  remain  economically  competi- 
tive, decline  still  further.  Present  railroad 
employment  is  604,000,  while  the  railroad 
retirement  system  is  supporting  985,000 
beneficiaries.  In  other  words  there  are  1.6 
people  drawing  benefits  for  each  person 
paying  taxes  into  the  retirement  fund. 
Additionally,  of  the  70  major  industries 
in  the  United  States,  railroads  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  in  return  of  investment 
with  a  return  of  only  1  percent. 

In  spite  of  the  trouble  the  railroad 
Industry  faces  today,  there  are  some 
expenses  that  all  ongoing  Industries  must 
bear    including    pensions    for    retired 


workers.  However,  I  question  the  merit 
of  adding  major  new  benefits  at  this  time 
because  they  might  jeopardize  the  exist- 
ing benefits  of  retirees.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  postpone  reduction  of 
employee  payments  into  the  fund  to  the 
level  of  social  security  taxes — 5.8  per- 
cent— until  permanent  recommendations 
are  adopted  for  funding  railroad  retire- 
ment. 

However,  I  sympathize  with  the  many 
retired  railroad  employees  who  are  anxi- 
ous about  the  uncertainty  of  their  pen- 
sion benefits.  I  feel  we  have  a  duty  to  put 
their  minds  at  ease  and  to  assure  that 
their  expectations  are  met  with  regard  to 
the  benefits  promised  by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  men  and  women  who 
worked  on  our  Nation's  railroads  worked 
to  make  this  Nation  great.  They  built, 
operated,  and  maintained  a  transporta- 
tion system  that  unified  oiu-  coimtry.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  these 
hard-working  Individuals  who  dedicated 
their  lives  to  keeping  this  Nation  a  dy- 
namic one,  and  I  would  be  ignoring  my 
responsibility  as  a  Representative  if  I  did 
not  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  H.R.  7200. 

This  measure  extends  temporary  bene- 
fit increases  imder  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  10  percent,  15  percent,  and 
20  percent,  enacted  in  1970,  1971,  and 
1972  to  December  31,  1974.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  effective  October  1,  1973.  the 
railroads  will  pick  up  the  railroad  retire- 
ment taxes  levied  on  railroad  employees 
to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  social 
security  taxes.  H.R.  7200  will  mean  that 
as  of  July  1,  1974  male  employees  who 
have  30  years  of  service  and  who  are  60 
years  of  age  will  be  able  to  retire  without 
actuarial  reduction  in  their  aimuities. 
Women,  of  course,  already  enjoy  this 
privilege.  Finally,  this  bill  will  clear  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
standing  committee  of  carrier  and  orga- 
nization members  to  work  out  a  perma- 
nent restructuring  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  This  will  take  into  account 
the  changes  now  enacted,  sound  financ- 
ing of  the  system,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Railroad 
Retirement. 

If  this  bill  is  not  passed,  however, 
retirees  will  face  an  income  loss  of  51 
percent.  In  a  time  of  skyrocketing  infla- 
tion the  income  loss  becomes  even 
greater.  These  are  not  wealthy  people, 
they  are  people  who  worked  hard  all  of 
their  lives  and  who  took  pride  In  their 
work.  Many  have  no  other  source  of  in- 
come at  all,  and  to  defeat  this  bill  would 
be  to  defeat  these  people.  I  strongl>'  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
voting  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  7200. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7200  to  extend  the  tem- 
porary increases  in  railroad  retirement 
payments  for  1  year. 

This  legislation  is  important  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First  and  foremost,  of 
course,  is  the  aid  it  will  continue  to  bring 
to  thousands  of  railroad  retirees  who  de- 
pend on  their  pensions  for  survival.  If 
these  temporary  increases  are  allowed  to 
lapse  these  individuals  would  suffer  a 
more  than  50  percent  decrease  in  income. 

Thes«»  increases  were  made  temporary 
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to  allow  for  a  full  study  of  the  railroad 
retirement  plan.  It  was  felt  that  if  the 
study  showed  these  increases  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  fund,  they  would  be  re- 
scinded. In  recent  years,  the  fund  has 
been  increasing  and  developing  a  more 
financially  sound  base.  The  increases  can 
probably  be  made  permanent  in  the  fu- 
ture without  any  detrimental  effects. 

Equally  important  however,  is  the  fact 
that  this  bill  represents  the  end  product 
of  a  new  cooperative  spirit  between  the 
railroad  unions  and  the  railroad  man- 
agement. This  agreement  was  worked  out 
through  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess without  a  strike. 

The  bill  deserves  the  approval  of  the 
House  so  that  this  cooperative  spirit  can 
continue  during  the  next  year  in  an  effort 
to  find  a  permanent  solution  to  the  crisis 
in  the  railroad  retirement  program.  I  am 
confident  that  a  final  agreement  can  be 
reached  that  will  preserve  these  increases 
and  maintain  the  financial  soundness  of 
the  railroad  retirement  account.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will 
promptly  approve  the  legislative  pro- 
posal now  pending  before  us,  H.R.  7200. 
railroad  retirement  temporary  benefit 
increase  extension. 

Basically  this  measure  equitably  pro- 
vides for  the  carrying  out  of  an  agree- 
ment recently  reached  between  railway 
management  and  labor  regarding  the  res- 
olution of  serious  financial  difficulties 
facing  the  railroad  retirement  fund:  ex- 
tends present  temporary  increases  in 
benefits  until  December  31.  1974;  au- 
thorizes additional  increases  if  social 
security  benefits  are  increased  during 
this  time  period;  permits  male  employees 
to  retire  at  age  60  with  full  annuities 
upon  completion  of  30  years  of  service, 
the  same  as  female  employees  under 
existing  law;  and  It  also  reduces  the  em- 
ployee tax  rate  to  the  social  security 
rate  with  a  compensating  interest  In  the 
employer  tax  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  deeply  believe 
that  this  measure  represents  a  practical 
first  step  toward  finding  the  most  com- 
plete solution  to  the  many  complex  and 
long-range  problems  facing  the  railroad 
retirement  system.  By  extending  tem- 
porary increases  in  benefits,  the  measiu-e 
brings  the  distressed  railroad  employees 
urgently  needed  financial  help  and  very 
timely  encouraging  morale  support.  With 
regard  to  the  rate  increases  permitted 
employers,  the  bill  merely  requires 
promptness  in  granting  the  increases  to 
which  they  are  entitled  imder  present 
law.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  in 
order  to  achieve  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problem  ramifications  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system,  a  solution  we 
all  favor.  I  am  heartened  by  the  evidence 
that  railroad  labor  and  management  can 
work  together  in  good  will  toward  that 
common  sensible  objective.  Pending  the 
accomplishment  of  that  most  desired  ob- 
jective and  while  moving  toward  it  with 
all  possible  dispatch  I  urge  the  resound- 
ing adoption  of  this  Interim  step  In  the 
national  interest. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7200, 


a  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  annuity 
increase  for  recipients  of  retirement 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  ex- 
tends benefits  increased  on  a  temporary 
basis  in  1970,  1971,  and  1972  for  an  addi- 
tional 18  months,  until  December  31, 
1974,  liberalizes  retirement  eligibility  for 
certain  employees,  transfers  to  railroad 
carriers  the  liability  for  payment  other- 
wise payable  by  employees  to  finance 
the   railroad   retirement  system  to  the 

extent  such  taxes  exceed  taxes  paid  un- 
der the  Social  Security  System,  estab- 
lishes an  expedited  rate  setting  pro- 
cedure before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  assist  the  railroad  in 
meeting  the  costs  imixised  upon  them  by 
the  bill,  and  also  provides  for  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  by  July  1,  1974, 
by  the  parties  involved  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  a  final  resolution  of 
the  problems  involving  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
good  bill  and  it  deserves  the  support  of 
all  Members  of  this  House  and  I  urge  all 
my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  it.  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  railroad 
retirement  annuitants  in  Jersey  City  and 
in  other  parts  of  Hudson  County  which  I 
represent  in  this  body.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  good  men  and  women  need  this 
bill  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  I 
urge  all  my  fellow  Members  of  this  House 
to  remember  the  retired  railroaders.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  men  and  women  worked 
hard  all  during  their  productive  years. 
Now  they  need  our  help.  Please.  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  let  them  down. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  last  decades,  millions  of  working 
Americans  have  relied  upon  pension 
benefits  to  help  provide  a  financially  se- 
cure retirement.  The  pension  program 
of  the  retired  railroad  worker  Is  now 
being  threatened  by  financial  insolvency 
as  a  result  of  the  rapidly  decreasing 
number  of  workers.  During  a  period  in 
the  Nations  history  when  the  railroad 
played  a  larger  role  in  our  expanding 
economy,  the  railroad  workers,  now  re- 
tired, made  substantial  contributions  to 
the  retirement  system  to  insure  them- 
selves of  a  stable  income  at  the  time  of 
their  retirement. 

A  Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement 
was  directed  by  the  last  Congress  to 
recommend  changes  in  the  present  re- 
tirement system.  However,  while  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  Commission  are 
being  considered,  temporary  relief  is 
needed.  The  bill  being  considered  today, 
H.R.  7200,  is  jointly  supported  by  repre- 
sentatives of  railroad  management  and 
labor.  It  extends  for  18  months  the  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  which  are 
scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30,  1973. 
During  this  time,  a  joint  committee  of 
management  and  labor  will  be  estab- 
lished to  consider  a  permanent  structure 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  and  other  factors. 

This  bill  permits  the  retirement  of 
men  with  full  amuiitles  at  age  60  follow- 
ing 30  years  of  service  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  now  provided  women  employees. 


It  also  provides  for  the  shifting  of  the 
liability  for  payment  of  taxes  from  em- 
ployees to  the  railroad  compsinies  to  ease 
the  burden  caused  by  the  increasing 
number  of  retired  persons  in  proportion 
to  current  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  practical 
first  step  in  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
plex problems  facing  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  in  the  future.  While  I  sup- 
port the  effort  to  find  permanent  solu- 
tions to  these  problems,  I  urge  adoption 
of  this  bill  to  provide  a  temporary  ex- 
tension of  retirement  benefits.  Passage 
of  this  bill  will  help  insure  that  after 
a  lifetime  of  contributions  a  railroad 
worker's  later  years  are  enjoyed  with 
deserved  dignity  and  security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE    I— RAILROAD    RETIREMENT    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Women"  In  paragraph 
2  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "individuals"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Men  who  will  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  and  will  have  com- 
pleted thirty  years  of  service,  or  Individuals" 
In  paragraph  3  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Individuals";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "such  men  or"  In  para- 
graph 3  thereof. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rate 
of  tax  on  employees  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  appears  therein  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  here- 
by imposed  on  the  income  of  every  employee 
a  tax  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  tax  Imposed 
with  respect  to  wages  by  section  3101(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  plus 
the  rate  imposed  by  section  3101(b)  of  such 
Code  of  so  much  of  the  compensation  paid 
to  such  employee  for  services  rendered  by 
him  after  September  30.  1973.  as  is  not  In 
excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of 
the  current  maximum  annr.al  taxable  "wages" 
as  defined  in  section  3121  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  any  month  after 
September  30,  1973." 

(b)  Section  3202(a)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1965"  wherever  it 
appears  in  the  second  sentence  thereof  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1973"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)  $450.  or  (11)" 
wherever  It  appears  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  whichever  Is  greater." 
wherever  It  appears  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(c)  Section  3211(a)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employee  rep- 
resentatives under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

•"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  income  of  each  employee 
representative  a  tax  equal  to  9.5  percent  plus 
the  sum  of  the  rates  of  tax  Imposed  with 
respect  to  wages  by  sections  3101(a).  3101 
(b),  3111(a).  and  3111(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  of  so  much  of  the 
compensation  paid  to  such  employee  repre- 
sentative for  services  rendered  by  him  after 
September  30.  1973,  as  Is  not  In  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 
maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined 
in  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  any  month  after  September  30, 
1973." 


(d)  Section  3221  (a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  the  rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "In  addition  to  other  taxes  " 
and  all  that  follows  to  "except  that"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise  tax, 
with  respect  to  having  individuals  In  his 
employ,  equal  to  9.5  percent  of  so  much  of 
the  compensation  paid  by  such  employe^  for 
services  rendered  to  him  after  September  30, 
1973.  as  is.  with  respect  to  any  employee  for 
any   calendar    month,    not    In    excess    of    an 

amount  eqv.al  to  one-twelfth  of  the  current 

maxiinuni  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined 
in  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  any  month  after  September  30, 
1973;". 

(e)  Section  3221(a)  of  such  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  102(d)  of  this  Act  Is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1965"  wherever  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1973"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)  $450,  or  (U)" 
wherever  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "',  whichever  Is 
greater,"'  wherever  It  appears  In  the  first 
sentence  thereof. 

(f)  Section  3221(b)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"'The  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  Increased  with  respect  to  com- 
pensation paid  for  services  rendered  after 
September  30,  1973,  by  the  rate  of  tax  Im- 
posed with  respect  to  wages  by  section  3111 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
plus  the  rale  Imposed  by  section  3111(b)  of 
such  Code." 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  6  of  Public  Law  91- 
377,  as  amended  by  section  8(c)  of  Public 
Law  92-46,  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1973"  each  time  that  date  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1974". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  Public  Law  92-46  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973" 
each  time  that  date  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1974". 

(c)  Section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  92-460  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1973'"  each 
time  that  date  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""December  31,  1974'". 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  If  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  provide  an  Increase  in  benefits 
payable  thereunder  at  any  time  during  the 
period  July  1.  1973,  through  December  31. 
1^74.  the  individual's  annuity  computed  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  that  part  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  which  precedes  the  first  proviso  shall 
be  increased  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  (i)  the  amount  (before  any 
reduction  on  account  of  age)  which  would  be 
payable  to  such  Individual  under  the  then 
current  law  if  his  or  her  annuity  were  com- 
puted under  the  first  proviso  of  section  3(c) 
of  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  words 
"plus  10  per  centum  of  such  total  amount' 
contained  therein;  and  (11)  the  amount  (be- 
fore any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  which 
would  have  been  payable  to  such  indlvldtial 
under  the  law  as  in  effect  prior  to  July  1, 
1973,  If  his  or  her  annuity  had  been  com- 
puted under  such  first  proviso  of  section  3 
(e)  of  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  words 
'plus  10  per  centum  of  such  total  amount" 
contained  therein  (assuming  for  this  purpose 
that  the  elttilblllty  conditions  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  primary  insurance  amotints 
pavahle  under  the  then  current  Social  Se- 
curity Act  had  been  in  efTect  prior  to  July  1, 
1973)  ;  Provided  howefer.  That  In  comput- 
Ine   «;urh    amount,   onlv    the   social    security 


benefits  which  would  have  been  payable  to 
the  individual  whose  annuity  Is  being  com- 
puted under  this  Act  shall  be  taken  into 
account:  Provided  further.  That  If  an  an- 
nuity accrues  to  an  Individual  for  a  part  of  a 
month  the  added  amount  payable  for  such 
part  of  a  month  under  this  section 
shall  be  one-thirtieth  of  the  added  amount 
payable  under  this  section  fOr  an  entire 
month,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  In 
such  part  of  a  month.  If  wages  or  com- 
pensation prior  to  1951  are  used  In  making 
any  computation  required  by  this  paragraph, 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  shall  have  the 
authority  to  approximate  the  primary  insur- 
ance amount  to  be  utilized  In  making  such 
computation.  In  making  any  computation 
required  by  this  paragraph,  any  benefit  to 
which  an  individual  may  be  entitled  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be 
disregarded.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
Individuals  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)  (2)  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  age  65,  and  individuals  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  section  2(a)  (3)  of  this  Act  who 
have  not  atttalned  age  62  shall  be  deenjed 
to  be  age  62.  Individuals  entitled  to  annui- 
ties under  section  2(a)(4)  or  2(a)(5)  of 
this  Act  for  whom  no  disability  freeze  has 
been  granted  shall  be  treated  In  the  same 
manner  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  as 
individuals  entitled  to  annuities  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)(4)  or  2(a)(5)  for  whom  a  dis- 
ability freeze  has  been  granted.  In  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  is  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  this  Act  but  whose  annuity  is  based 
on  insufficient  quarters  of  coverage  to  have 
a  benefit  computed,  either  actually  or  poten- 
tially, under  the  first  proviso  of  section  3(el 
of  this  Act.  the  average  monthly  wage  to  be 
used  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  added 
to  the  annuity  of  such  individual  shall  be 
equal  to  the  average  monthly  compensation 
or  the  average  monthly  earnings,  whichever 
Is  applicable,  used  to  enter  the  table  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)(2)  of  such  Act  for  purposes  of 
computing  other  portions  of  such  indi- 
vidual's annuity." 

(b)  Section  2(e)  of  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  3(a)  (3).  (4). 
(5).  or  (6)  of  this  Act"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
the  last  paragraph;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"The  spouse's  annuity  computed  under  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section  shall  (before 
any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  be  in- 
creased In  an  amount  determined  by  the 
method  of  computing  Increases  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  (6)  of  section  3.  The  preceding 
sentence  and  the  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  operate  to  Increase  the 
annuity  of  a  spouse  (before  any  reduction 
on  account  of  ar;e)  to  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  a  spoti.se's  an- 
nuity as  provided  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subse-tlon  This  paragraph  shall  be  disre- 
prtfded  In  the  application  of  the  preceding 
three  paragraphs. " 

(c)  Section  2(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  last  paragraph  plus  the  two  preced- 
ing piraeraphs"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  last  paragraph  plus  the  three  preceding 
par.aeraohs". 

(d)  Section  5  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  Insert  Inc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sub.section: 

"(q)  A  sur\Mvor's  annuity  computed  tin- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  Increased  in  an  amotmt  determined 
bv  the  method  of  computing  Increases  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  (6)  of  section  3:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  in  computing  such  an 
amount  for  an  Individual  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuntty  under  subsection  5(a)(2),  the  90.75 
per  centum  figure  appearing  In  the  third 
paragraph  of  section  3(e)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deorre'f  to  h-'  82.5  per  centtim." 


Sec.  105.  If  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  provide  an  Increase  in 
benefits  payable  thereunder  at  any  time  dur- 
mg  the  period  July  1,  1973,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  the  pension  of  each  individual 
under  section  6  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  and  the  annuity  of  each  individ- 
ual under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935  shall  be  increased  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  computing  increases 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  104 
of  this  Act,  deeming  for  this  purpose  the 
average  monthly  earnings  (in  the  case  of  a 
pension)  or  the  average  monthly  compen- 
sation (in  the  case  of  an  annuity  under  the 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935 1  which 
would  be  used  to  compute  the  basic  amount 
II  the  individual  were  to  die  to  be  the  aver- 
age monthly  wage. 

Sec.  106.  All  recertificatlons  required  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
104  and  105  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  without  appU- 
catlon  therefor. 

Sec.  107.  Representatives  of  employees  and 
representatives  of  carriers  shall,  no  later  than 
July  1,  1974,  report  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  their  joint  recom- 
mendations for  restructuring  the  raUroad 
retirement  system  based  upon  their  nego- 
tiations and  taking  into  account  the  report 
and  specific  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Railroad  Retirement. 

Sec  108.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
section  101  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  July  1,  1974:  Provided,  however.  That 
those  amendments  shall  not  apply  to  individ- 
uals whose  annuities  began  to  accrue  prior 
to  that  date. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  102 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  October 
1,  1973,  and  shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to 
compensation  paid  for  services  rendered  on 
or  after  that  date. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
103.  104.  105.  106.  and  107  of  this  Act  shaU 
be  effective  on  the  enactment  date  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  any  increases 
in  annuities  or  pensions  resulting  from  the 
provisions  of  sections  104  and  105  of  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  on  the  same  date  or 
dates  as  the  benefit  Increases  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  gave  rise 
to  such  annuity  or  pension  Increases  are 
effective. 

Sec.   109  This  title   may  be  cited   as  the 
"Railroad  Retirement  Amendments  of  1973". 
TITLE  II— INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  15a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
addin?  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Commission  shall,  within 
thirty  dny.s  of  the  filing  of  a  verified  petition 
by  any  carrier  or  group  of  carriers  subject  to 
this  part,  permit  the  establishment  of  in- 
creases in  the  general  level  of  both  the 
Interstate  and  intrastate  rates  of  said  carrier 
or  carriers  In  an  amount  approsimately  that 
needed  to  ofset  Increases  in  expenses  there- 
tofore experienced  or  demonstrably  certain 
to  occur  commencing  on  or  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  increased  rates,  as  a  restilt  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Amendments  of  1973  or  as  a  result  of  any 
future  lncrea.ses  in  taxes  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act.  as  amended,  or  any 
negotiated  labor  costs  for  other  employees. 
Such  Increases  In  rates  may  be  made  effective 
on  not  more  than  thirty  nor  less  than  ten 
days'  notice  to  the  public,  notwithstanding 
any  outstanding  orders  of  the  Comml.v;ton. 
To  the  extent  necessan-  to  effecttiate  their 
e.stabllshmont.  rates  so  Increased  "^hall  be 
relieved  from  the  provisions  of  section  4  of 
this  part  and  may  be  published  In  tariff  sup- 
plements of  the  kind  ordinarily  authorized 
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In  general  Increase  proceedings.  Thereafter, 
following  such  hearing  or  hearings  as  It  may 
deem  necessarj-,  tha  Commlsskn  shall  pro- 
ceed with  Its  final  determination  of  the 
matter  and  shall  authorize  the  petitioning 
carrier  or  carriers  to  establish  such  Increases 
In  the  general  level  of  interstate  and  In- 
trastate rates  as  are  needed  to  offset  Increases 
In  expenses  resulting  from  the  causes  afore- 
said, unless  the  Commission  finds  that  such 
Increased  rate  level*  will  result  In  earnings 
that  exceed  a  fair  return  for  regional,  terri- 
torial, or  national  groupings  of  carriers:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  carrier  or  group  of 
carriers  filing  a  petition  under  this  para- 
graph for  an  increase  in  the  general  level  of 
rates  shall  be  required  to  submit  evidence 
of  expense  or  revenue  data  with  respect  to 
any  specific  commodity  or  groups  of  com- 
modities in  support  of  such  Increase.  If  the 
Increases  in  rates  finally  authorized  by  the 
Commission  are  less  than  the  increases  In 
rates  Initially  made  effective,  the  carrier  or 
carriers  shall  upon  demand,  subject  to  such 
tariff  provisions  as  the  Commission  shall 
deem  suflBcient,  make  refunds  In  the  amount 
by  which  the  Initially  Increased  rate  collected 
exceeds  the  finally  authorized  increased  rate. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall 
limit  or  otherwise  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  to  authorize  or  to  permit  to  be- 
come effective  any  Increase  in  rates  other 
than   the   Increases  herein   sp>eclfled." 

Sec.  202.  Section  13  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  Whenever,  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  I5a  of  this  part, 
the  Commission  ijermlts  or  authorizes  any  in- 
crease in  the  general  level  of  rates,  It  shall 
require  that  any  carrier  or  group  of  carriers 
making  such  an  increase  effective  shall  make 
It  effective  conciirrently  both  as  to  interstate 
rate,  fares,  charges,  classifications,  regulations 
or  practices  and  those  made  or  Imposed  by 
authority  of  any  State;  and  such  Intrastate 
Increases  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  pre- 
scribed within  the  meaning  and  under  the 
authority  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  section: 
Provided,  however,  That  to  the  extent  any 
Increases  In  rate  finally  authorized  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
15a  are  less  than  Increases  In  rates  Initially 
made  effective  hereunder,  the  carrier  or  car- 
riers shall  upon  demand,  subject  to  such  tariff 
provisions  as  the  Commission  shall  deem  suf- 
flcent,  make  refunds  In  the  amount  by  which 
the  Initially  Increased  rate  collected  ex- 
ceeds the  finally  authorized  increased  rate." 

See.  203.  This  title  may  be   cited  as   the 
"Railroad  Rate  Adjustment  Act  of  1973". 
TITLE  rn — SEPARABILITT 

See.  301.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances should  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  such  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  ^during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrmrE  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:  (1)  Page  8.  line 
6.  immediately  after  "striking  out"  Insert 
"'Section  3(a)  (3),  (4),  or  (5)  of  this  Act' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof". 

(2)  Page  10.  line  20,  immediately  after 
"date"  and  before  the  period  Insert  the  fol- 
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lowing:  ":  Provided,  however.  That  such 
amendments  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
dock  company  or  common  carrier  railroad 
with  respect  to  those  of  its  employees 
covered  as  of  October  1,  1973,  by  a  private 
supplemental  pension  plan  established 
through  collective  bargaining,  where  a 
moratorium  in  an  agreement  made  on  or 
before  March  8,  1973,  la  applicable  to 
changes  in  rates  of  pay  contained  in  the 
current  collective-bargaining  agreement 
covering  such  employees,  until  the  earlier 
of  ( 1 )  the  date  as  of  which  such  moratorium 
expires,  or  (2)  the  date  as  of  which  such 
dock  company  or  common  carrier  railroad 
agrees  through  collective  bargaining  to 
make  the  provisions  of  such  amendments 
applicable". 

(3)  Page  11.  line  22.  Insert  "(a)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "(4)". 

(4)  Page  12.  beginning  In  line  6,  strike  out 
"or  as  a  result  of  any  future  increases  in 
taxes  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act.  as  amended,  or  any  negotiated  labor 
cost  increases  and  comparable  Increased 
costs  for  other  employees". 

(5)  Page  12,  beginning  In  line  17.  strike 
out  "Thereafter."  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  page  13,  line  6.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  within  sixty 
days  before  the  date  of  establishment  of 
interim  rates  under  paragraph  (4)  (a)  of 
this  section  commence  hearings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  final  rate  determination. 
The  Commission  shall  then  proceed  to  make 
such  final  rate  determinations.  In  making 
such  determination,  the  Commission  may 
take  Into  account  all  factors  appropriate  to 
ratemaklng  generally  under  i>art  I  of  this  Act 
and  shall  determine  such  final  rates  under 
the  standards  and  limitations  applicable  to 
ratemaklng  generally  under  part  I  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
may  be  considered  en  bloc,  and  that  they 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MB.  ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt:  Page 
12.  line  5.  immediately  after  "as  a  result 
of"  Insert  the  following:  "any  Increases  in 
taxes  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act,  as  amended,  occurring  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975.  or  as  a  result  of." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  does  nothing  more  than  to 
permit  the  passthrough  of  tax  increases 
resulting  from  subsequent  negotiations 
respecting  railroad  retirement  tax  nro- 
vislons.  It  is  limited,  however,  to  tax  in- 
creases voted  by  Congress  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975,  and  tax  increases  already 
scheduled  to  occur  before  that  date.  This 
would  permit  the  same  kind  of  pass- 
through  of  negotiated  agreements  be- 
tween management  and  labor  on  the 
railroads  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
need  to  make  this  a  solvent  plan.  In- 
cluding the  present  negotiations  which 
have  not  been  completed,  and  which  we 
do  not  wish  to  discourage;  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  solely  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmarv  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Surely,  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What,  specifically,  does 
the  gentleman  mean  by  "passthrough"' 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  the  expected 
freight  rate  that  would  take  care  of  the 
agreed  retirement  tax  changes  just  as 
we  have  done  in  this  bill.  It  would  also 
apply  to  that  which  might  be  done  in 
these  same  negotiations  with  respect  to 
ultimately  requiring  the  retirement  tax 
to  be  completely  paid  for  through  the 
rates  themselves. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
not  give  any  authority  for  the  railroads 
and  labor  to  put  these  rates  in  effect,  it 
would  still  be  necessary  to  pass  a  subse- 
quent bill  that  would  provide  for  those 
increased  rates,  and  it  does  not  in  any 
way  authorize  negotiations  of  higher  re- 
tirement benefits;  it  only  encourages  the 
continued  negotiations  with  respect  to 
making  the  rates  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
retirement  plan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  make  available  to 
those  who  were  negotiating  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  otherwise,  Is  that  a 
proper  interpretation? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  that  would 
be  correct. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  If  I  understand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  what  It 
would  do  would  be  to  permit  pending 
taxes  of  those  occurring  before  January 
1,  1975,  to  go  through  the  passthrough 
feature;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  So  what  we  are  really 
doing  is  making  a  slight  change  in  the 
original  language  that  was  in  the  bill 
that  was  taken  out  by  the  Adams  amend- 
ment In  committee,  putting  that  back  in; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  exactly  right, 
we  are  leaving  out  everything  with  re- 
spect to  negotiated  pay  and  working 
conditions. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Limiting  it  totally 
to  the  kind  of  agreement.  It  does  not 
have  any  effect  unless  we  pass  a  law 
approving  the  rate  increase. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  I  concur  with  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  very  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  7200)  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and 
the   Railroad   Retirement   Tax   Act  to 
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revise  certain  eligibility  conditions  for 
annuities;  to  change  the  railroad  retire- 
ment tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to 
Improve  the  procedures  pertaining  to 
certain  rate  adjustments  for  carriers 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
394,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
Uilrd  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFERED  BT   MR.  COLLINS 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  COLLINS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Collins  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R  7200  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  10,  nays  393, 
net  voting  30,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  1531 


Abdnor 
Collins 
Crane 
Dennis 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addsbbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
AsplQ 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 


YEAS— 10 
Devlne 
Ooldwater 
Qude 
Hosmer 

NAYS— 393 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 


Landgrebe 
Symms 


Buchanan 

Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  tiaas. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clause  Dt 
Don  a. 
Clay 
Cleveland 


Cochran 

Cohen 

collier 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronin 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
D\U8ki 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Fiynt 
Foley 


Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 
.  Ketchum 
Vgluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 


Ford.  Oerald  R.  MaUliard 


Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
QUman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Orlfflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 


Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Bfiller 

MUlB,  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
OBrien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 


Hechler.  W.  Va.  Owens 
Heckler,  Mass.    Parris 


Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HlllU 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 


Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 


PUe 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
To  well,  Ney. 
Treen 
Udall 
tniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 


Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 


Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 


Yoimg,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young.  Ter. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Young.  Alaska   Zwacb 


NOT  VOTING — 30 


Anderson,  ni. 
Badlllo 
Blatnlk 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carter 
Clawson.  Del 
Davis.  Wis, 
Deubolm 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evlns,  Tenn. 


Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Keating 
King 
Litton 
McKlnney 
MUls.  Ark. 
Mosber 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Rallsback 
Rhodes 


Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  VJ. 
Vander  Jagt 
Waldie 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mosber. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  MlssourL 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.   Utton  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Sandman. 

Mr.  MUls  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Rhodes. 

Mr.  Satterfield  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  E^ards  of  California  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  word. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  387,  nays  6, 
not  voting  41.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  164] 

YEAS— 387 

Abdnor 

Brooks 

Cronin 

Abzug 

Broomfleld 

Ciilver 

Adams 

Brot/.man 

Daniel.  Dan 

Addabbo 

Brown.  Calif. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Alexander 

Brown.  Mich. 

W..  Jr. 

Anderson, 

Brown.  Ohio 

Daniels. 

Calif. 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Dominlck  V. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

^   Broyhill.  Va. 

Danielson 

Andrews. 

*  Buchanan 

Davis.  Ga. 

N.  Dak. 

Burgener 

Davis.  S.C. 

Annunzlo 

Burke.  Calif. 

de  la  Garza 

Archer 

Burke.  Fla. 

Delaney 

Arends 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dellenback 

Armstrong 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Dellums 

Ashbrook 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Dent 

Ashley 

Btirton 

Derwinskl 

Aspln 

Butler 

Devlne 

Bafalls 

Byron 

Dickinson 

Baker 

Camp 

Dlggs 

BarreU 

Carney,  Ohio 

Dlngell 

Beard 

Casey,  Tex. 

Donohue 

Bell 

Cederberg 

Dorn 

Bennett 

Chamterlain 

Downing 

Bergland 

ChappeU 

Drinan 

BevlU 

Chisholm 

Dulskl 

Blaggl 

Clancy 

Duncan 

Blester 

Clark 

du  Pont 

Bingham 

Clay 

Eckhardt 

Blackburn 

Cochran 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Boggs 

Cohen 

Erlenbom 

Boland 

Collier 

Esch 

Boumg 

Conable 

Eshleman 

Bowen 

Conlan 

Fascell 

Brademas 

Conte 

Plndley 

Brasco 

Conyers 

Fish 

Bray 

Corman 

Fisher 

Breaux 

Cotter 

Flood 

Brlnkley 

Coughlln 

Flowers 
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Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
G rover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hunna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Masa. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllls 
Hinsbaw 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
KluczynsM 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landnim 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lelunan 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
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Collins 
Crane 


McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKtnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Mills,  Md, 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
OBrlen 
O'Hara 
ONeiU 
Owens 
Parrls 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rani^el 
Rarick 
Rees 
Regula 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rieele 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rod  1  no 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wvo. 
Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 

NAYS— 5 
Dennis 
Landgrebe 


Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
TEilcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wymaa 
Yates 
Yatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  lU. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwacb 


Synuna 


Anderson 
Badillo 
Blatnik 
Breckinridge 


NOT  VOTING — 41 

ni.      Carey.  N.Y.  Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 


Carter 

Clausen, 

DonH, 


Davis,  Wis. 
Denholm 


Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Ford. 

WiUiam  D. 
Hollfield 
Keating 
King 

Kuykendall 
Litton 


Madden 

Mills.  Ark. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Passman 

Poage 

RaUsback 

Rhodes 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 


Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Vander  Jagt 
Waldle 
Whitten 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Ruppe. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor  for  the 
vote  taken  on  H.R.  7200.  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  reflect  that  had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  this 
matter. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.' 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal 
OpDortunities.  of  wliich  I  am  chairman, 
held  extensive  hearings  in  Washington 
and  other  cities  around  the  country  as  a 
result  cf  the  administration's  announced 
intention  and  subsequent  efforts  to  dis- 
mantle the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  and  eliminate  the  community  ac- 
tion agencies. 

The  hearings  demonstrated  that  there 
Is  stron??  nublic  sentiment  and  support 
for  the  con*inuation  of  OEO  and  com- 


mimity  action.  In  view  of  this  finding 
coupled  with  the  recent  court  decision 
declaring  the  efforts  of  the  administra- 
tion to  dismantle  OEO  as  illegal — point- 
ing out,  however,  that  Congress  is  operat- 
ing under  a  Jime  30,  1973,  deadline— it 
becomes  Imperative  that  the  Congress 
see  to  it  that  moneys  are  appropriated 
for  OEO  and  the  community  action  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  his  budget  message,  the  President 
stated  that  community  action  agencies 
have  had  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  value  and  that  they 
have  been  supported  long  enough  by 
Federal  money.  Coupled  with  allegations 
of  wrongdoing  from  other  opponents  of 
community  action  programs,  the  admin- 
istration's announced  intentions  and  sub- 
sequent actions  have  caused  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  to  have  to  fight  for  their 
survival  in  the  Federal  budget  again.st 
almost  insurmountable  odds. 

This  rather  unjustified  posture  in 
which  the  CAA's  find  themselves  comes 
ironically  at  a  time  when,  according  to 
the  information  gathered  during  our 
hearings,  the  community  action  concept 
enjoys  the  kind  of  broad  community  sup- 
port and  acceptance  shared  by  many  of 
the  other  federally  supported  urban 
programs.  Witnesses  ranging  in  scope 
from  bank  executives  to  archbishops 
testified  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  com- 
munity action  programs  and  emphasized 
the  desperate  need  to  see  that  funds 
continue  to  be  made  available  for  these 
programs. 

To  suggest  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
need  for  such  programs  is  to  perpetrate 
the  cruelest  of  frauds  on  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged.  And  worse  yet,  to  then 
proceed  to  eliminate  the  programs  can 
only  be  described  as  an  arrogant  and 
callous  treatment  of  the  facts. 

In  addition  to  the  overwhelming  testi- 
mony in  support  of  CAA'„  gathered  from 
our  hearings,  other  reports  and  studies 
seem  to  produce  similar  positive  conclu- 
sions. In  an  OEO  sponsored  report  en- 
titled, "Utilization  Test  Survey  Data  for 
591  CAA's,"  the  results  show  that  com- 
munity action  agencies,  with  relatively 
small  amounts  of  seed  money,  have  been 
able  to  bring  significant  additional  funds 
and  other  resources  to  bear  on  local  com- 
munity problems.  There  are  also  reliable 
indications  that  the  annual  report  of 
OEO,  which,  for  yet  undetermined  rea- 
sons, has  not  been  released  to  Congress, 
contains  very  positive  recommendations 
for  the  continuation  of  OEO  and  the 
programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

While  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  even 
suggest  that  there  have  not  been  abujes 
In  some  of  the  community  action  pro- 
grams and  other  components  of  OEO,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  the  abuses 
and  wrongdoings  in  no  way  characterize 
the  whole  of  community  action  programs 
or  the  concept  of  community  participa- 
tion. Certainly  an  administration  which 
has  had  serious  allegations  of  miscon- 
duct directed  at  the  CIA,  FBI,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  White  House  it- 
self, would  not  seriously  effect  the  elimi- 
nation of  an  agency  in  the  business  of 
assisting  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  be- 
cause of  the  wrongdoings  of  a  few. 
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Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  to  support  efforts  to  see 
that  OEO  is  funded  for  fiscal  year  1974. 


RULES  OF  EVIDENCE 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  of  this  year  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  sent  to  the  Congress 
77  proposed  rules  of  evidence  for  use  in 
the  Federal  courts.  These  rules  were 
scheduled  to  become  operative  auto- 
matically on  July  1.  1973. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  pro- 
posed rules  and  the  controversial  na- 
ture of  some,  the  Congress  enacted  Pub- 
lic Law  93-12  to  provide  that  the  rules 
"shall  have  no  force  or  effect  except  to 
the  extent,  and  with  such  amendments, 
as  they  may  be  expressly  approved  by  act 
of  Congress." 

Your  Special  Subcommittee  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  study- 
ing the  proposed  rules  and  I  would  like, 
at  this  time,  to  report  on  the  progress  we 
have  made  and  our  tentative  schedule 
for  the  immediate  future. 

The  subcommittee  lield  6  days  of  hear- 
ings, t?.icing  testimony  and  reports  from 
about  50  witnesses  and  developing  a 
printed  record  of  over  500  pages. 

Through  today,  the  subcommittee  has 
had  11  markup  sessions,  in  which  it  has 
considered  all  of  the  rules  and  their  many 
subparts,  except  for  those  relating  to 
Hearsay  Article  8  and  Privileges  Article 
5.  We  expect  to  complete  these  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

The  subcommittee  has  set  July  1,  1973, 
as  its  target  date  for  completion  of  a 
tentative  draft  of  the  rules  as  it  would 
propose  to  recommend  them  for  congres- 
sional approval.  The  draft  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
circulated  for  comment  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  the 
State  bar  association  in  each  of  the  50 
States,  and  individuals  and  organizations 
who  have  communicated  their  interest  to 
the  subcommittee.  Of  course.  Informa- 
tion copies  will  be  submitted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

We  shall  invite  comment  over  a  30-day 
period  and  will  thereafter  review  our 
work  product  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
ments received.  Hopefully  the  subcom- 
mittee can  develop  its  final  draft  in  Sep- 
tember for  presentation  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and,  in  turn,  to 
the  House. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  publicly  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  have  diligently 
and  with  a  total  absence  of  political  par- 
tisanship devoted  many  hours  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  ver\-  important  subject 
matter  which  is  before  us. 


MORE  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
POSSIBLE 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.> 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  over  250  million  prosperous  people  in 
the  European  community  bound  together 
in  the  Common  Market.  They  are  pros- 
IJerous.  They  are  good  buyers.  Their  pur- 
chases can  help  the  U.S.A.  and  they  can 
become  an  even  greater  market  for  agri- 
cultural products  from  us. 

That  is  my  opinion  after  short  stays 
In  Brussels,  talking  to  the  Commission 
of  the  European  Community,  and  in 
Strasbourg,  conferring  with  European 
parliamentarians  from  the  nine  Common 
Market  countries,  followed  by  observa- 
tion visits  to  Luxembourg  and  Paris. 

At  every  point  on  every  level  that  I 
touched,  agriculture  and  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States  was 
of  top  level  importance.  They  buy  $2.5 
billion  from  us  and  sell  us  less  than  $1 
billion  in  agricultural  products,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $1.6  billion  in  our  favor  in 
this  area  of  trade.  That  we  could  use 
some  more  of. 

So  highly  do  the  Europeans  regard  the 
agricultural  industry  in  their  countries 
that  they  continually  stress  the  need  to 
protect  their  farmers  and  preserve  the 
social  values  of  the  farm  communities. 
This  perspective  varies  from  country  to 
country,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
farms  and  production  capabilities. 
France,  West  Germany,  and  Italy  are 
most  solicitous  for  their  farmers. 

In  all  the  nine  countries,  the  mainte- 
ance  of  a  productive  agricultural  indus- 
try Is  regarded  as  a  necessity  to  provide 
assurance  of  a  stable  food  supply. 

Agriculture  is  no  step  child  industry 
with  them  as  it  has  been  until  recently 
here  in  America.  With  food  production 
more  limited  in  Europe  and  with  food 
prices  higher  than  ours,  the  Europeans 
are  acutely  aware  of  the  fickleness  of 
agricultural  markets  during  times  of  glo- 
bal stress  or  widespread  drought  over  big 
areas  of  the  world.  To  them  stability  of 
supply  is  a  must,  and  they  believe  that 
assurance  of  a  minimimi  supply  of 
grains,  dairy  products,  poultry,  and 
meat — must,  like  charity,  begin  at  home. 
That  Is  the  reason  for  their  common 
agricultural  policy. 

Each  year  in  May  the  nine  ministers 
of  agriculture  from  each  country,  by 
weighted  vote — the  bigger  the  coimtry 
the  more  weight  to  their  vote — hammer 
out  an  agreement  on  agriculture  prices. 

When  the  decisions  are  made,  the 
policy  and  prices  for  the  year  are  estab- 
lished. 

This  all  still  leaves  plenty  of  opportu- 
nity for  trade  with  the  United  States  be- 
cause they  cannot  grow  enough  crops  or 
provide  enough  meat,  fruit,  and  other 
foods  to  satisfy  their  growing  and  pros- 
perous demand. 

That  is  where  we  can  come  in  even 
bigger  than  we  are  now — perhaps  double 
the  $2.5  billion  figures.  Here  is  what  the 
Europeans  ^ant. 

First,  no  dumping  of  farm  commodities 
on  world  markets  at  cut-rate  prices  that 
would  drastically  injure  their  Common 
Market  prices  and  undermine  their  agri- 
cultural commimity  and  its  social  values, 
as  well  as  its  assurance  of  a  basic  food 
supply. 

Second,  intead  of  dumoing.  th?v  v  ant 
International  agreements  on  a  number 


of  basic  agricultural  commodities,  with 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  to  assure 
some  stability  for  both  their  producers 
and  consumers. 

Third,  they  will  agree  to  production 
targets  to  avoid  surpluses  beyond  real 
world  demand,  accepting  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  production  management, 
or  supply  control. 

Fourth,  at  the  same  time  they  advocate 
world  food  reserves  to  provide  against 
drought,  disaster,  and  to  make  the  re- 
serves available  to  rich  and  poor  nations 
alike  if  their  crops  fail.  They  would  also 
use  this  world  reserve  to  assist  under- 
developed countries  that  have  not  yet  at- 
tained a  sufficient  agricultural  produc- 
tion to  provide  their  own  food,  or  suflS- 
cient  industrial  production  and  sales  to 
buy  their  needs  at  full  commercial  prices. 
The  European  countries  are  prepared  to 
share  the  costs  both  of  maintaining  the 
reserves  and  of  assistance  to  less  devel- 
oped nations. 

The  European  countries  are  our  gocxi 
customers  and  a  customer's  wants,  in- 
tentions, and  proposals  should  be  con- 
sidered with  great  interest.  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  their  proposals  and  in  work- 
ing with  them,  for  we  have  much  to 
gain. 

The  GATT  talks  are  the  focal  point. 
We  can  start  by  indicating  our  under- 
standing of  their  goals  and  aspirations 
and  working  toward  mutually  advanta- 
geous proposals.  From  these  understand- 
ings we  may  then  find  basis  for  broaden- 
ing our  agricultural  trade,  which  is  a 
must  if  we  are  to  correct  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  Agricultural  trade  may 
be  our  economic  salvation  in  a  world 
where  the  dollar  is  slipping  and  our  eco- 
nomic slump  contrasts  with  a  European 
and  a  Japanese  boom. 

I  seriously  question  that  the  approach 
which  our  administration  Is  taking,  em- 
bodied in  the  so-called  Flanigan  report, 
is  in  any  way  wise. 

It  proposes  to  transfer  the  agricultural 
policy  goals  of  the  present  administra- 
tion— the  creation  of  a  large  corporate- 
type  agriculture  in  America  regardless  of 
social  costs  in  terms  of  the  obliteration 
of  the  family  farm  and  rural  communi- 
ties— to  Europe  as  well  as  America. 

I  found  the  oflBcials  in  Europe  cogni- 
zant that  the  welfare  of  people — social 
values — are  a  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment and  that  they  are  not  willing  to 
talk  about  sacrificing  their  rural  citizens, 
both  farmers  and  rural  townsmen. 

It  is  my  observation  that  there  is  a 
growing  market  available  to  us  in  Eu- 
rope, but  that  we  will  seriously  endanger 
it  by  an  insistence  oa  being  the  whole 
hog,  as  the  Flanigan  report  proposes. 


FEDERAL  PRIVACY  ACT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  con- 
tinuing daily  developments  in  tlie  Water- 
gate case,  it  has  now  been  reported  that 
in  1970  the  White  House  established  a 
secret  intelligence  unit  to  collect  in- 
formation, for  possible  political  use. 
about  radical  and  antiwar  groups.  This 
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xinlt  was  developed  by  the  FBI  and  Is 
said  to  have  Involved  an  elaborate  system 
of  undercover  activity. 

I  am  hopeful,  now  that  a  Special 
Prosecutor  with  independent  powers  has 
been  appointed,  that  the  full  extent  of 
the  Watergate  excesses  wUl  be  brought  to 
light.  But  I  am  extremely  concerned  now 
about  those  individual  citizens  whose 
constitutional  rights  to  privacy  may  have 
been  violated  by  such  widespread  illegal 
and  ill-intentioned  Federal  surveillance 
tactics.  The  President  has  in  effect  stated 
that  the  political  operations  of  the  re- 
election campaign  and  some  major  FBI 
and  CIA  administrative  operations  were 
conducted  without  his  authority.  The 
evidence  to  date  indicates  that  these  op- 
erations were  conducted  at  the  least  ir- 
responsibly and  for  the  most  part  illegal- 
ly. It  is  imknown  at  this  point  how  many 
private  citizens  were  subjected  to  this 
surveillance,  what  kind  of  information 
was  collected,  and  for  what  exact  pur- 
poses this  information  was  to  be  \ised. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  unregu- 
lated collection  of  data  by  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  help  but  pose  a  grave  threat 
to  personal  privacy  and  Individual  lib- 
erty; and  I  am  particularly  anxious, 
especially  now  with  the  reported  exist- 
ence of  such  secret  intelligence  imlts  and 
with  the  increasing  evidence  of  irrespon- 
sible actions  on  the  part  of  the  current 
administration,  that  the  individual  have 
some  recourse — some  means  of  determin- 
ing what  sort  of  information  might  have 
been  collected  on  him  and  some  means 
of  correcting  and  destroying  any  erro- 
neous, misleading  or  irrelevsmt  lirforma- 
tlon  In  his  file. 

To  meet  this  need  for  stricter  Federal 
controls  over  the  collection  of  personal 
data  and  for  stricter  safeguards  against 
unwarranted  access  to  such  data,  I  will 
be  reintroducing  today,  with  a  total  of 
57  cosponsors,  my  Federal  Privacy  Act. 
This  legislation  would  do  the  following: 

First.  Require  the  Government  agency 
to  notify  an  individual  that  a  record  of 
information  exists  on  him; 

Second.  Reqiure  the  agency  to  notify 
the  Individual  of  all  transfers  of  such 
information; 

Third.  Require  that  information  from 
such  records  could  be  disclosed  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Individual  or  when 
legally  required; 

Fourth.  Require  the  maintenance  of 
a  record  of  all  persons  Inspecting  such 
personal  files; 

Fifth.  Permit  an  individual  to  inspect 
his  records,  make  copies  of  them,  and 
supplement  them; 

Sixth.  Permit  the  individual  on  a 
proper  showing  to  require  the  agency  to 
remove  erroneous  or  misleading  infor- 
mation from  his  own  file;  and 

Seventh.  Create  a  Federal  Board  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

If  this  legislation  were  in  effect  now, 
those  persons  who  were  the  subject  of 
this  undercover  unit's  surveillance  acti- 
vities would  have  to  be  notified  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  record  of  information 
on  them  and  would  have  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  Inspect  the  file  and  cor- 
rect any  errors  In  it.  They  would  thus 
be  protected  from  the  irresponsible  col- 


lection and  distribution  of  personal  data 
to  which  our  present  unregulated  system 
is  all  too  vulnerable. 

Exceptions  to  the  disclosure  rule 
would  be  made  only  in  the  case  of  records 
that  are  either  expressly  required  by 
presidential  order  to  be  withheld  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security  or  for  the 
purpose  of  pending  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. As  a  check,  the  President  would  be 
required  to  notify  the  Congress  on  an 
agency-by-agency  basis  each  year  of  the 
nimiber  of  files  withheld  for  these  rea- 
sons. These  disclosure  provisions  would 
apply  to  files  held  by  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  would  cover 
files  on  organizations  and  corporations, 
as  well  as  individuals. 

In  this  age  of  the  computer,  it  is  be- 
coming easier  and  easier  to  collect  and 
distribute  personal  data.  Unless  Con- 
gress takes  the  initiative  now  in  this 
field  by  enacting  strict  controls,  every 
citizen's  personal  freedom  and  privacy 
will  continue  to  be  threatened  by  abuses 
of  the  present,  imregulated  system. 

The  legislation  is  supported  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  normally  Iden- 
tified as  conservatives  and  liberals.  On 
the  need  to  protect  personal  privacy 
the  Members  who  have  philosophical 
disagreements  on  other  matters  are  in 
accord.  The  following  57  House  Members 
are  cosponsoring  this  bill : 

List  of  Cosponsobs 

Edward  I.  Koch,  Bella  Abeug,  Herman 
Badlllo,  Alphonzo  Bell,  Prank  Brasco,  Char- 
les Carney,  Shirley  Chlsholm,  Prank  Clark, 
William  Clay,  John  Conyers. 

Robert  Drlnan,  Hamilton  Plah,  Orval  Han- 
sen, Michael  Harrington.  WlUlam  Lehman, 
Mike  McCormack.  WUllam  Mallllard,  John 
Moakley.  John  Moss.  Thomas  O'Neill. 

Claude  Pepper,  Jerry  Pettis,  Bertram  Po- 
dell,  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  William  Roy, 
Gerry  Studds,  James  Symington,  Jerome 
Waldle,  Lester  Wolff,  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat, 
Paul  Sarbanes. 

Bob  Casey,  Sam  Gibbons,  Stewart  McKln- 
ney,  Charles  Rangel,  George  Brown,  Yvonne 
Burke.  Ron  de  Lugo,  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan 
Dorn,  Dante  Pascell.  Bill  Prenzel. 

Richard  Pulton,  Ella  Orasso,  Peter  Kyros, 
Robert  Leggett,  John  Melcher.  Ralph  Met- 
calfe. Robert  Nix,  Wayne  Owens,  Ogden  Reld, 
Don  Rlegle. 

Angelo  Roncallo,  Pred  Rooney,  Edward 
Roybal,  Patricia  Schroeder.  John  Selberllng. 
Portney  Stark,  Donald  Praser. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  SPACE — 
TECHNOLOGICAL  BENEFITS  AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

'Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker  this  Is  the  fifth 
in  my  series  of  speeches  through  which  I 
hope  to  inform  my  colleagues  on  the 
many  aspects  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  the  techno- 
logical benefits  that  have  come  to  the 
American  people  and  Indeed  people  all 
over  the  world  from  12  years  of  explor- 
ing space.  As  a  preliminary  factor.  It 
must  be  understood  that  In  addition  to 
a  natural  and  profound  reaction  to  sput- 
nik in  1957,  the  enactment  of  the  1958 
Space  Act  also  involved  a  considerable 
amount  of  faith  by  the  Congress  and 
our  constituents  that  a  national  program 


of  space  exploration  had  a  potential  for 
human  benefits  far  beyond  estimation. 
That  faith  was  created  out  of  the  wisdom 
and  broad  experience  of  witnesses  who 
were  leaders  in  Industry,  science  and  edu- 
cation.  These  were  men  many  of  whom 
were  only  a  short  time  removed  from  the 
prodigious  outpouring  of  science  and 
technology  released  by  the  experience  of 
World  War  H. 

Have  those  benefits  been  realized?  Are 
they  having  an  effect  on  our  daily  lives? 
I  think  I  can  show  Irrefutably  that  they 
are,  and,  furthermore,  that  this  Is  only 
the  beginning. 

I  think  it  Is  accepted  that,  after  aU 
the  glamor  has  been  eliminated  from  an 
evaluation  of  the  space  program,  the 
principal  source  of  all  the  benefits  we 
have  achieved  Is  simply  knowledge.  But 
it  has  been  knowledge  of  vast  breadth 
and  depth,  encompassing  complexities  of 
science  and  applied  technology  never  be- 
fore undertaken  in  a  unified  Govern- 
ment/civilian program  in  time  of  peace. 

New  knowledge  has  been  acquired  that 
is  both  tangible  and  intangible,  perhaps 
with  the  latter  the  more  important.  We 
have  now  in  hand  a  whole  new  body  of 
information  on  our  universe;  a  total  look 
at  our  world,  the  spaceship  we  all  live 
on,  we  never  could  have  before;  we  have 
discovered  and  are  trying  to  understand 
the  properties  of  our  celestial  companion, 
the  moon.  As  one  sage  put  It:  "The  space 
program  has  enlightened  the  mind  and 
ennobled  the  spirit  of  man." 

That  is  all  very  well  and  good  to  know. 
But  I  am  sure  everyone  in  Congress  can 
mentally  hear  the  majority  of  our  con- 
stituents saying,  "That  is  great  but  I 
want  to  hear  what  the  space  program 
has  done  for  me  and  my  family,  to  im- 
prove my  life  and  make  me  more  secure." 
That  is  the  crux  of  it.  And  there  are 
answers  to  be  given. 

First,  let  me  discuss  the  intangible 
benefits.  The  history  of  civilization  has 
proven  that  any  country  that  finds  It- 
self without  great  constructive  national 
challenge  will  find  itself  at  the  doorstep 
of  decay  and  dissolution.  This  is  immed- 
iately evident  in  the  course  of  events  this 
Nation  has  experienced  since  its  found- 
ing. The  opening  of  this  wilderness,  the 
submission  of  the  land  to  meet  our  peo- 
ple's needs,  the  great  surge  of  industry 
and  technology,  all  have  contained  the 
challenges  that  have  kept  the  United 
States  dynamic.  The  space  program  is 
also  the  same  character — one  which  we 
have  been  privileged  to  witness  and  be 
part  of.  There  Is  no  question  that  the 
space  program  has  captured  the  Imagina- 
tion and  the  pride  of  the  American  peo- 
ple by  the  successes  it  has  achieved.  It 
is  an  ongoing  demonstration  of  the  de- 
termination of  this  coimtry  to  be  first. 

In  a  more  Immediate  vein,  what  has 
the  space  program  done  on  a  specific 
basis?  Our  educational  systems  and 
standards  are  an  excellent  example. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  demands 
placed  by  NASA  upon  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  provide  new  science, 
new  applied  technology,  and  a  new  view 
of  the  physical  world  have  forced  prac- 
tically every  scientific  discipline  to  reacU 
for  new  levels  of  capabilities  and  under- 
standing. Such  efforts  have  had  a  direct 
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leflectlon  back  Into  university  curriculum 
and  scholastic  achievement.  They  are 
also  having  an  effect  throughout  our  so- 
ciety in  a  wide  scope  of  endeavor  not  re- 
lated to  space  exploration,  but  upon  the 
breadth  of  our  economy. 

Another  intangible  aspect  has  been 
the  ability  to  find  solutions  to  problems 
of  overwhel^alng  complexity.  In  the 
space  program  we  saw  the  successful  ac- 
complishment!: of  the  near-impossible. 
Involved  in  going  to  the  Moon,  in  send- 
ing spacecraft  out  Into  deep  space,  in 
placing  satellites  in  Earth  orbit  was  the 
management  of  400,000  people  in  indus- 
trial and  academic  organizations,  and 
the  prudent  utilization  of  more  than  20,- 
000  industrial  firms.  We  operated  our 
program  in  the  bright  glare  of  world  at- 
tention where  failure  to  manage  prop- 
erly would  have  become  quickly  appar- 
ent. And  the  program  followed  a  plan 
that  was  laid  down  10  years  before.  That 
management  talent  is  available  right 
now  to  attack  other  difiQcult  problems 
such  as  air  pollution,  waste  disposal, 
water  pollution,  and  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

NASA  Is  also  continuously  cotntrlb- 
utlng  to  the  technological  base  from 
which  the  solutions  to  these  problems 
must  be  drawn.  Can  we,  at  this  moment 
In  time,  perceive  what  technology,  what 
science  we  must  have  in  order  to  solve 
these  problems?  Not  really.  No  leader- 
ship group,  whether  in  Government  or 
In  the  private  sector,  has  that  foresight. 
The  only  course  open  to  us,  in  practical 
terms,  is  to  maintain  the  viable,  progres- 
sive tempo  of  research  and  application 
that  will  continue  to  add  to  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  Inventory  we  have 
already  assembled  through  the  space 
program.  And  from  the  Inventory  we 
can  withdraw  the  components  of  the 
solutions  plaguing  our  Nation  today. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  tangible  bene- 
fits. And  they  are  legion.  It  is  not  at  all 
possible  to  enumerate  and  describe  much 
more  than  a  sampling.  I  have  already 
expanded  on  the  benefits  we  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  receiving  from  the  un- 
manned satellite  programs,  specifically 
the  weather,  communications,  naviga- 
tion, and  earth  resources  satellites  al- 
ready functioning  In  service  to  the 
public. 

Consider  what  NASA  technology  has 
done  for  the  business  sector.  An  advance 
that  came  out  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  astronaut  couches  led  to  the  In- 
vention of  an  energy  absorbing  device. 
NASA  waived  title  to  the  Invention  so 
that  the  contractor  could  incorpo- 
rate It  into  a  highway  barrier  sys- 
tem. This  has  been  tested  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  has  been 
installed  by  a  number  of  States  and  lo- 
calities. A  major  automobile  company 
has  purchased  an  Interest  In  the  device 
and  is  testing  the  Invention  for  reducing 
collision  damage. 

Another  use  of  NASA  technology  oc- 
curred when  production  of  the  large 
booster  casings  used  by  NASA  was  com- 
pleted. The  electromagnetic  hammers 
designed  and  developed  for  the  space  pro- 
gram have  subsequently  found  numerous 
other  applications  in  private  industry. 
One  company  Is  using  a  modified  version 


In  the  production  of  wings  for  the  Jmnbo 
Boeing  747  commercial  transport.  An- 
other company  is  using  it  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  Uie  trijet  L-lOll  wing  sections, 
and  a  third  company  is  using  the  equip- 
ment for  the  production  of  fuselage  and 
wing  sections  for  military  aircraft. 

Yet  another  company,  originEdly 
formed  to  take  advantage  of  NASA's  re- 
quirements for  previously  unavailable 
high-energy  storage  technology  in  elec- 
trical capacitors  now  realizes  two-thirds 
of  its  sales  in  related  components  with 
less  than  10  percent  of  Its  present  sales 
activity  derived  from  NASA. 

Packard  BeU  Electronics  developed  a 
ceramic  insulation  material,  PSC  Durock, 
to  withstand  the  extreme  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  exotic  fuels.  It  is  now  being 
used  in  high-temperature  applications 
in  the  civilian  atomic  energy  program. 

Fluxless  aluminum  soldering,  an  out- 
growth of  space  research,  is  being  mar- 
keted and  used  In  preparation  of  the 
sandwich  core  of  structural  panels  and 
the  mass  production  of  automobile  radia- 
tors. 

Labor-saving  pots  and  pans  are  now 
coated  with  a  plastics  material  developed 
to  protect  spacecraft  from  the  extreme 
heat  of  launch  and  reentry. 

Sealants  developed  for  the  seams  of 
spacecraft  are  being  used  in  caulking 
tiles.  Car  windshields  and  rear  windows 
are  being  sealed  with  a  product  made 
from  solid  rocket  fuel. 

Railroad  tankcars  weighing  one-half 
as  much  as  steel  cars  are  being  produced 
from  the  lightweight  plastics  developed 
for  NASA  for  use  In  Its  rockets. 

Ocean  vessels  are  able  to  Increase  car- 
go tonnages  by  using  higher  strength 
structural  steels  and  packaging  employ- 
ing lightweight  reinforced  plastic — RP — 
containers. 

Among  the  many  computer  systems 
first  designed  for  space  vehicles  is  Hon- 
eywell's self -adaptive  autopilot,  a  com- 
puter that  adapts  automatically  to  com- 
pensate for  varying  flight  conditions 
such  as  altitude,  speed,  and  weight.  This 
spacecraft  technology,  directly  trans- 
ferred to  a  light  twin-engine  aircraft, 
helps  reduce  the  possibility  of  pilot  error 
and  makes  small  aircraft  flying  signif- 
icantly safer. 

So  much  for  business.  How  about  man- 
agement contributions?  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  turned  to  space  program  man- 
agement techniques  to  help  meet  the 
increasing  demands  on  police,  fire  and 
ambulance  services.  In  order  to  cope  with 
the  burden  already  imposed  on  their 
overtaxed  services,  city  officials  decided 
that  existing  procurement  procedures 
were  wholly  inadequate  for  fimdlng  such 
complex  systems  management  and  en- 
gineering research.  NASA  organized  and 
presented  an  orientation  progrsmi  to 
familiarize  oflBcials  at  the  various  levels 
of  municipal  government  with  the  tech- 
niques It  uses  on  proposals  received.  The 
result  was  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
adopted  NASA  techniques  to  meet  its 
needs. 

The  medical  profession  has  imdenl- 
ably  benefited  from  NASA  research  in  a 
most  dramatic  fashion.  A  team  of  Grum- 
man engineers,  who  were  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  life  support  systems  aboard 
the  Lunar  Excursion  Module,  visited  a 


prominent  medical  institute  In  Texas 
that  specialized  In  body  organ  trans- 
plants. They  were  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  scant  niunber  of  possible  do- 
nors of  hearts  were  often  some  distance 
from  the  recipients.  Out  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  technologies  applied  to  the 
Apollo  program  they  were  able  to  devise 
an  Instrument  that  was  transportable, 
and  that  would  keep  a  heart  s^ve  and 
healthy  for  days  while  being  brought  to 
the  patient  who  needed  it.  It  also  turned 
out  that  the  instnmient  was  very  valu- 
able in  studying  the  processes  of  body 
organ  rejection. 

Another  application  Is  the  use  of  a 
transducer  which  measures  pressure  dif- 
ferentials over  the  surface  of  small  mod- 
els in  wind  tunnels.  This  technology  has 
been  licensed  for  commercial  develop- 
ment as  a  cardiac  catheter  in  medical 
research.  Because  it  is  extremely  small, 
this  sensor  can  be  inserted  with  a  stand- 
ard hypodermic  needle.  They  will  soon 
be  used  as  a  standard  device  In  the  Na- 
tional Health  Institute. 

Sensors  originally  developed  to  meas- 
ure the  heartbeat,  blood  pressure,  and 
other  conditions  of  spacebome  astro- 
nauts are  being  installed  in  hospitals  to 
monitor  patients'  conditions  continu- 
ously. 

Along  the  same  lines,  a  new  electro- 
static camera,  developed  for  space  ve- 
hicles, produces  moving  or  instant  pic- 
tures without  any  processing.  This  cam- 
era can  focus  on  a  patient  in  critical 
condition  and  can  keep  vital  photo- 
graphic records  instantly  available 
for  physicians.  Transducer-transmitters' 
that  relay  intestinal  data  are  currently 
in  use.  said  doctors  now  anticipate  a  bat- 
tery-powered television  system  small 
enough  to  be  swallowed,  which  would 
transmit  pictures  from  a  patient's 
stomach. 

Aids  for  the  blind  and  deaf  are  also 
coming  from  space  research.  The  prin- 
ciple of  alternating  panoramic  flxatiwi, 
used  in  satellite  camera  and  lens  sys- 
tems, was  applied  to  the  development  of 
new  glEisses  with  multidirectional  lenses. 
General  Data  Corp.,  which  develops  an- 
other type  of  instrument  for  spacecraft 
use,  is  contributing  to  the  restoration  of 
hearing  by  surgical  implantation.  Eye 
surgery  with  a  pinpoint  of  intense  hght 
from  a  laser  h£is  been  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully and  private  Industry  hsis  indi- 
cated that  the  laser  can  be  used  in  eye 
tumor  removal,  retina  welding,  and  brain 
surgery. 

In  addition,  an  electronic  radar  system 
is  being  developed  and  perfected  by  an 
aerospace  firm  as  a  bionics  equivalent 
for  the  blind.  Many  other  firms  are 
doing  similar  research  and  development. 
General  Electric's  program  to  utilize  elec- 
tricity directly  from  the  cells  of  the  body, 
in  addition  to  research  being  done  by 
other  groups,  is  expected  eventually  to 
combine  in  a  final  human-radar  mecha- 
nism for  the  blind,  powered  by  the  wear- 
er's own  body. 

Pressurized  space  suits  developed  by 
General  Electric  Co.  are  helping  bedrid- 
den stroke  victims  and  i  invalids  to  be 
ambulatory. 

Ultrafast  drills,  with  minute  ball  bear- 
ings developed  through  space  research 
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for  satellite  equipment,  are  available  to 
dentists  for  almost  painless  dental  work. 
Use  of  supersensitive  infrared  detec- 
tors is  proving  useful  in  the  early  detec- 
tions of  cancer. 

The  examples  I  have  cited  above  can 
be  grouped  into  two  general  fields:  in- 
dustrial and  medical.  I  think  it  is  also 
appropriate  to  recognize  that  the  fields 
in  which  space  technology  spin-offs  have 
had  impact  are  as  diversilied  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  benefits  themselves.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  field  of  materials,  ultrathin 
high  strength  aluminum  foil  developed 
for  communication  satellites  is  used  for 
packaging  quickfreeze  dried  food  and 
sensitive  satellites  is  used  for  packaging 
sensitive  pharmaceuticals.  Another  spin- 
off is  aluminized  plastic  only  one-half  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch  thick  which  was 
created  initially  for  superinsulation  in 
space  and  is  now  being  sold  commercially 
for  use  in  blankets  for  recreational  and 
emergency  rescue  purposes.  The  full-size 
blanket  can  be  folded  into  a  pocket-size 
handkerchief. 

In  transportation,  automotive  brake 
cylinders  are  built  and  tested  under  tech- 
niques devised  for  testing  the  hydraulics 
system  of  the  Saturn  launch  vehicle. 
Also,  major  inroads  in  air  traffic  control 
techniques  have  been  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  navigation  technology  devel- 
oped under  the  lunar  landing  program. 
The  new  systems  provide  60  times  greater 
accuracy  than  previous  systems  in  terms 
of  plotting  aircraft  position. 

In  the  field  of  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources, thermal  mapping  and  infrared 
photography  from  space  have  detected 
and  plotted  fires,  classified  vegetation, 
and  detected  crop  disease,  insects,  and 
insect  migration. 

In  addition,  much  of  the  nuclear 
powerplant  technology  to  produce  elec- 
trical power  and  make  fresh  water  from 
the  sea  has  had  its  origin  in  the  space 
program. 

In  urban  affairs,  aerospace  systems 
analysis  techniques  have  been  applied  to 
permit  computer  simulation  of  major 
criminal  justice  systems  to  determine 
how  well  the  system  is  functioning  and 
what  would  be  the  impact  of  changes. 
Perhaps  of  greater  significance  in  this 
field  is  the  application  of  aerospace  tech- 
niques to  the  new  and  revolutionary 
methods  for  the  construction  of  low-cost 
housing. 

In  meteorology,  the  weather  satellites 
which  were  first  launched  13  years  ago 
have  now  been  replaced  by  new  satellites 
containing  more  advanced  sensors  in 
order  to  provide  continuous  day  and 
night  coverage.  In  the  past  2  years 
alone,  these  satellites  have  tracked  42 
typhoons  and  25  hurricanes.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  program.  5,498  impor- 
tant storm  warnings  have  been  broad- 
cast worldwide. 

With  respect  to  the  field  of  communi- 
cations. I  have  already  discussed  the  im- 
pact of  .satellite  communications  on  our 
daily  lives,  but  there  are  many  other  ad- 
ditional benefits.  For  instance,  a  battery- 
ix>wered  TV  camera  with  a  weight  less 
than  a  poimd  and  a  size  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  pocket  transistor  radio  has  been  de- 
veloF>ed  and  is  now  being  sold  on  the 
commercial  market. 
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These  benefits  are  indicative  of  the 
great  niunbers  of  identifiable  techno- 
logical spinoffs  which  the  space  program 
has  provided  throughout  the  past  decade. 
And  as  lengthy  and  impressive  £is  this 
brief  listing  has  been,  I  have  not  even 
touched  upon  the  expected  benefits  in  the 
field  of  space  manuf  actiuing.  agriculture 
and  forestry,  geography  and  geology, 
ecology  and  pollution  control,  water  re- 
sources and  marine  species,  and  atmos- 
pheric sciences,  in  addition  to  even  fur- 
ther benefits  in  the  fields  previously 
highlighted. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  citing  example 
after  example  in  documenting  benefits 
that  have  been  or  wUl  be  applied  in  the 
many  disciplines  I  have  mentioned.  But 
the  important  thing  to  realize  and  to 
convey  to  the  American  people  Is  that 
their  investment  in  space  has  paid  off 
and  will  continue  to  pay  off  In  unexpect- 
ed and  far  more  valuable  terms  than  can 
ever  be  anticipated.  These  benefits  have 
resulted  in  lives  saved  from  natural  and 
human  catastrophies,  they  have  provided 
for  magnificent  economic  gain  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  and  they  have 
significantly  expanded  the  vital  knowl- 
edge man  needs  for  his  survival  within 
the  framework  of  civilization.  These 
benefits  are  dividends  that  promise  a 
continuing  and  ever-increasing  return  on 
our  space  investment  for  the  improved 
welfare  of  mankind  both  today  and 
tomorrow. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
HALE  BOGGS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  hoiu-  in  order  that  the 
colleagues  of  Hale  Boggs  be  given  an  op- 
portimity  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

It  was  33  years  ago  that  Hale  and  I 
stood  here  in  this  well  on  January  3, 
1941,  and  took  the  oath  of  office.  Since 
that  date  I  have  taken  that  same  oath 
for  16  consecutive  times.  After  the  first 
term  Hale  was  away  for  4  years  and 
then  returned  and  served  continuously 
until  the  tragedy  of  last  year. 

At  the  time  we  took  the  oath  of  office, 
Mr.  John  McCormack  was  the  majority 
leader  of  this  House,  and  Mr.  Sam  Ray- 
burn  was  its  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased 
today  that  we  have  the  presence  here  of 
former  Speaker  McCormack,  who  sits 
here  in  the  House.  He  will  be  witness 
to  the  testimony  of  those  who  served 
with  Hale. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Lindy 
BoGGs  is  with  us  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  and  even  more  significant  that  she 
has  with  her  Hale's  favorite  grandson 
sitting  with  her  on  the  aisle  today. 

As  I  review  these  many  milestones  and 
review  the  many,  many  years  and  land- 
marks of  Hale's  career.  I  remember  his 
first  entr>'  into  politics.  Even  prior  to 
that,  when  I  was  city  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States,  Hale  worked  for  me  as 
the  Tulane  University  correspondent, 
which  is  when  I  first  came  to  know  him. 
He  graduated  from  Tulane  as  Phi  Beta 


Kappa  and  with  high  honors.  It  was 
about  at  the  time  that  the  now  so-called 
Louisiana  scandals  broke  in  Louisiana. 
Hale  as  a  young  lawyer  immediately 
jumped  into  the  forefront  of  that  fight 
and  immediately  became  associated  with 
us  who  were  attempting  to  put  the  State 
of  Louisiana  back  on  an  even  keel,  which 
with  his  help  we  certainly  did  succeed 
In  doing. 

As  a  result  of  those  scandals  both  Hale 
and  I  came  to  Congress.  It  is  definitely 
certain  that  I  never  would  have  come 
here  had  It  not  been  for  the  scandals, 
but  it  delayed  Hale  only  a  few  years  in 
his  arrival.  He  was  fiercely  dedicated  to 
the  art  of  politics  and  he  was  dedicated 
to  serving  in  a  legislative  body  and  par- 
ticularly here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

After  he  had  risen  in  the  ranks  here 
I  know  he  refused  an  offer,  or  several 
offers  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Federal  bench.  He  preferred 
to  remain  here. 

His  rise  here  was  one  which  anybody 
would  have  expected  of  him.  He  was 
young,  attractive,  articulate,  energetic, 
resourcefiU,  and  he  had  that  undjong 
ambition  to  climb  to  the  top  which  is 
most  laudable.  His  first  major  commit- 
tee assignment  was  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  he  remained 
on  that  committee  until  he  returned  to 
the  Congress,  and  I  will  never  forget  the 
day  he  came  to  my  office  in  New  Orleans 
with  a  letter  from  Wilbur  Mills  sug- 
gesting that  Hale  seek  a  vacancy  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  was  my 
privilege  at  that  time  to  nominate  Hale 
in  the  Democratic  caucus  and  it  was  my 
pleasure  that  he  won. 

As  the  years  went  by  Hale  grew  in 
stature  and  influence  and  power  within 
the  Democratic  Party  ranks.  He  served 
as  a  yeoman  in  the  whip  organization  as 
he  grew  up  in  the  ranks.  Finally  he  be- 
came the  whip  when  Mr.  Albert  was 
majority  leader  and  Mr.  McCormack 
was  the  Speaker.  When  Mr.  Albert  be- 
came Speaker,  Hale  sought  the  majority 
leadership,  and  again  it  was  my  distinct 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  nominate  Hale 
for  the  post,  which  of  course  he  won.  He 
was  serving  in  that  capacity  when  the 
tragedy  of  last  year  occurred. 

Over  and  beyond  his  service  here  in 
the  House,  which  was  testimonial  to  his 
dedication,  he  certainly  was  a  most 
loyal  member  of  the  national  Democratic 
Party,  loyal  to  the  extent  that  he  went 
beyond  what  in  our  area  of  the  country 
was  actually  acceptable  and  was  willing 
to  test  his  belief  and  cast  his  lot  and  tie 
his  star  to  the  chariot  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Our  present  Speaker  said  on 
many  occasions  that  he  looked  upon 
Hale  as  his  successor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  were  with 
us  today,  and  in  the  future  that  he  would 
have  become  eventually  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  I  only  wish  that  I  would  have 
had  the  opportunity  at  that  time  of  again 
being  able  to  nominate  him. 

There  are  the  highlights  of  our  ca- 
reers. There  are  others  who  will  probably 
speak  more  eloquently  than  I  can  today, 
but  in  losing  Hale.  I  have  lost  a  lifelong 
friend;  I  have  lost  a  colleague  with  whom 
I  had  much  In  common;  I  have  lost  an 
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individual  with  whom  I  was  in  frequent 
disagreement  but  never  lost  respect,  one 
for  the  other. 

Both  of  these  factors,  the  friendsliip 
and  admiration  I  had  for  Hale  never 
diminished;  it  was  never  lost.  It  will  al- 
ways shine  just  as  bright  as  that  terrible 
day  we  had  to  give  him  up. 

As  I  said,  the  day  Lindy  Boggs  took  the 
oath  of  office  here  was  a  sad  day  and  a 
happy  day.  It  was  a  sad  day  because  we 
had  to  admit  that  Hale  would  not  be 
with  us,  but  it  was  a  happy  day  that 
Lindy  would,  and  that  she  would  carry  on 
in  the  tradition  of  her  most  distinguished 
husband  and  coworker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  she  sits  on  this 
floor  today  as  a  successor  and  feels  her 
heart  warm  with  the  eulogies  which  have 
been  paid  to  Hale,  the  praises  which  are 
his  due  and  the  remembrances  his  col- 
leagues would  pay  here  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  Speaker 
Albert. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
which  I  live  In  this  House  and  the  serv- 
ice which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  render  has  been  so  close  to  the  life  and 
service  of  Hale  Boggs  that  they  could  not 
have  been  the  same  without  him. 

I  remember  those  trying  days  last  fall 
not  long  before  the  election  when  we 
were  trying  to  adjourn  the  House  in  time 
for  Members  to  return  to  their  cam- 
paigns. We  were  meeting  until  a  late 
hour  nearly  every  night.  On  one  such 
night  Hale  and  I  stood  alone  back  in 
the  cloakroom  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  Hale  turned  to  me  and  said — 

Carl,  I  am  very  tired. 

I  know  he  was  tired  because  I  was 
tired  also.  But  he  went  on  to  say — 

I  have  got  to  get  out  and  catch  a  plane 
tomorrow  morning  at  9  o'clock  to  fly  to 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  make  a  speech  for 
our  good  friend  Nick  Beglch.  I  really  do  not 
feel  like  going,  but  I  have  to  go  because  I 
told  Nick  I  would  go.  But  I'U  be  gone  only 
over  the  weekend. 

But  before  Monday  arrived,  I  received 
that  frightening  telephone  call  from  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff  who 
called  me  and  said  that  Hale  and  Nick 
were  2  hours  late  in  a  private  plane  on 
their  way  to  Juneau.  I  knew  I  had  to 
call  Lindy.  although  I  could  hardly  mus- 
ter up  the  strength  to  do  it.  I  called 
Lindy,  and,  of  course,  she  took  it  with 
concern  but  with  that  strength  of  char- 
acter which  has  always  typified  her  life 
and  her  personality. 

The  family,  our  Members,  and  thou- 
sands of  loyal  friends  and  supporters, 
waited  and  prayed,  as  reports  kept  com- 
ing in.  with  concern  but  always  with 
faith  and  hope.  All  of  us  kept  the  faith. 
I  think  we  still  keep  the  faith. 

The  greatest  effort  ever  made  to  find 
a  missing  airplane  was  mounted  and  after 
a  long  and  meticulous  search,  called  off. 
On  January  4,  in  the  serene  grandeur 
of  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral  In  New  Orleans 
I  joined  those  who  said  farewell  to  my 
friend  and  colleague.  And  now  I  join  the 
Louisiana  delegation,  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Hjebert,  in  saying  an  official  "good- 
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bye"  In  this  chamber  where  Hale  served 
so  long  and  so  close  to  me. 

It  is  most  appropriate  on  this  occasion 
that  the  distinguished  John  McCormack. 
former  Speaker,  who  in  so  many  ways 
was  the  mentor  of  both  Hale  and  myself, 
should  be  here  to  listen  to  these  tributes.' 

His  presence  calls  to  my  mind  so  well 
that  morning  when  John  McCormack 
then  the  Majority  Leader  called  me  and 
said  that  he  and  Sam  Raybum  were  go- 
ing to  ask  me  to  take  over  the  responsi- 
bilities of  whip,  which  Percy  Priest  had 
given  up  by  reason  of  having  been  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  Immediately 
decided,  and  told  Mr.  McCormack  and 
Mr.  Raybum — 

I  think  we  should  have  a  strong  deputy 
whip. 


And  I  created  the  Office  of  Deputy 
Whip  with  their  blessing.  I  named  Hale 
BoGGS  to  that  job  in  1955,  and  we  served 
closely  together,  close  to  Speaker  Ray- 
bum imtll  he  died,  close  to  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack until  he  r-*ired,  and  close  to 
one  another  until  H  ;  left  here  on  that 
fateful  Journey. 

I  have  known  and  served  with  a  lot  of 
people  in  my  lifetime.  Most  of  the  men 
and  women  with  whom  I  have  served  In 
this  House  have  been  men  and  women 
of  great  character  and  great  ability,  but 
Hale  Boggs  was  one  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  qualities. 

He  had  a  feel  for  this  House,  he  had 
an  insight  into  the  legislative  problems 
of  this  Nation  that  few  men  have  had. 
He,  of  course,  as  Ed  Hebert  has  said,  was 
very  articulate,  very  knowledgeable,  very 
skillful  in  debate.  But  he  also  had  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  this 
generation.  He  had  a  feel  for  the  future, 
as  few  men  have  ever  known. 

I  believe  that  Hale  Boggs  took  great 
political  risks  in  casting  votes  for  some 
of  the  forward  looking  legislation  that 
had  come  to  its  maturity  during  his  time, 
such  as  some  of  the  civil  rights  acts.  I 
think  he  showed  more  political  courage 
than  almost  anybody  I  have  ever  known. 
But  that  was  the  makeup  of  the  man. 
He  took  calculated  risks,  but  he  took 
them  for  what  he  thought  was  a  cause 
worthy  of  his  own  political  life. 

Hale  was  involved  in  some  of  the  most 
complex  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  rising  to 
become  the  ranking  member  at  the  time 
of  his  resignation  when  he  became  ma- 
jority leader.  He  participated  in  reforms 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  au- 
thored revenue  provisions  of  the  inter- 
state highway  program,  extension  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  legislation  and  tax 
reforms. 

Hale  Boggs  coauthored  legislation 
creating  the  New  Orleans  Tidewater 
Channel. 

He  coauthored  the  Sugar  Act,  so  im- 
portant to  the  great  port  city  he  repre- 
sented. He  pioneered  efforts  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  NATO  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
mon Market.  He  was  a  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in 
the  Congress  on  foreign  trade  policy. 


He  authored  legislation  "expanding 
and  defining  the  functions  of  foreign 
trade  zones"  and  the  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1959. 

The  Boggs-Daniels  Narcotics  Code  was 
created  long  before  drug  problems  were 
so  common  as  they  are  today. 

Hale  was  indeed  an  extraordinary 
man,  and  he  was  Indeed  a  patriot,  one 
who  was  always  anxious  to  serve  but 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  political  life 
for  things  in  which  he  believed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems,  in  one  way, 
long  ago  that  Hale  left  us,  and  in  another 
way  it  seems  that  it  was  only  yesterday. 
When  we  reconvened  this  Congress,  it 
seemed  unnatural  when  Hale  did  not 
show  up.  It  was  an  extension  of  those 
last  2  or  3  horrible  days  when  we  were 
suspended  in  time,  waiting,  when  we  had 
no  majority  leader  and  were  trying  to 
get  this  House  adjourned. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  delighted,  as  I 
know  Hale  would  be  delighted,  that  the 
woman  he  loved  best  of  all  the  people 
in  the  world  and  in  whom  he  had  per- 
fect confidence  has  succeeded  him.  No 
man  ever  had  a  greater  helpmate  than 
Hale  Boggs. 

Mary,  Mary  Frances,  David  and  I 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  some 
of  the  finest  people  that  God  ever  put 
upon  this  green  earth:  Lindy.  Tommy, 
Barbara,  and  Cokie.  Hale's  grandchil- 
dren, and  Hale's  mother.  Flowing  from 
the  service  of  their  beloved  father, 
grandfather,  husband  and  son,  they  have 
a  memorial  in  this  Chamber  that  will 
never  die. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
convey  my  thanks. 

As  our  distinguished  Speaker  spoke 
to  us  here  today.  I  could  not  help  but 
recall  that  only  six  Members  sit  in  this 
House  today  who  were  here  when  Hale 
and  I  came  here  33  years  ago.  Out  of  a 
total  of  435  Members,  there  are  only  6: 
3  of  them  from  Texas,  1  from  Arkansas. 
1  from  Louisiana  and  1  from  Ulinois. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  at  this  point 
like  to  yield  whatever  time  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  requires. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Hebert),  the  senior  Member  from 
that  State,  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  profound 
sense  of  sadness  that  I  take  the  floor  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  very  dear  friend.  Hale 
Boggs. 

It  was  my  very  great  pleasure  over  a 
period  of  two  decades  to  work  ver>-  close- 
ly with  Hale.  We  were  both  confidants  of 
our  beloved  Speaker,  John  W.  McCor- 
mack— Hale  as  his  whip  and  I  as  a  fellow 
legislator  from  the  Bay  State  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
Hale  and  I  became  friends,  and  I 
learned  early  and  distinctly  that  he  was 
a  man  of  high  intelligence,  deep  under- 
standing, and  impeccable  integrity. 

He  had  great  compassion  for  those  who 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  American  experience. 

A  poor  boy  himself,  whose  family 
moved  to  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast  dur- 
ing the  depression  because  seafood  was 
readily  available,  he  luiderstood  what  It 
meant  to  "have  not. ' 
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He  arrived  at  college  with  $35  and  a 
scholarship  in  his  pocket,  but  through  a 
variety  of  jobs,  he  was  able  to  work  his 
way  through  to  a  law  degree. 

He  never  forgot  the  help  he  had  gotten 
along  the  way.  And  when  Democratic 
bills  designed  to  give  help  to  the  unfor- 
tunate were  on  the  floor,  he  took  the 
lead  in  passing  them,  often  closing  the 
debate  with  the  articulate,  impassioned 
plea  of  one  who  "had  been  there." 

How  well  we  remember  his  booming 
voice,  his  appeal  to  our  better  side,  his 
inspirational  pleas  in  behalf  of  man's 
humanity  toward  man. 

Hale  Boggs  had  many  qualities  that 
made  him  valuable  to  us : 

A  man  possessed  of  a  good  sense  of 
humor.  A  good  storyteller  in  the  cloak 
room — and  a  good  listener. 

An  articulate  spokesman  on  economics, 
trade,  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  health,  education,  housing,  and 
the  environment. 

He  was  approachable  as  a  leader — 
one  you  could  seek  out  and  talk  to.  no 
matter  how  small  a  problem  you  might 
have. 

Hale  was  a  practitioner  of  the  "art  of 
the  possible,"  a  man  who  was  superbly 
endowed  with  the  ability  to  reconcile 
differences  within  our  pluralistic  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

He  came  naturally  to  this  role  of  rec- 
onciler. 

A  southerner,  he  courageously  voted 
for  liberal  legislation  and  was  truly  a 
national  Democrat. 

He  could  do  it  because,  above  all,  he 
was  a  tolerant  man. 

In  Chicago  in  1968,  Hale  chaired  a 
platform  that  resolved  all  the  issues  that 
had  divided  our  party  for  decades,  and 
then  presided  with  fairness  and  skill 
over  the  debate  on  the  Vietnam  plank. 

He  knew  how  to  disagree  without  be- 
ing disagreeable. 

He  made  the  House  a  lively  and  inter- 
esting place.  And  he  gave  it  his  own  par- 
ticular brand  of  magic. 

He  had  an  uncanny  knack  for  feeling 
the  mood  of  the  House,  indeed  he  could 
sense  the  mood  of  this  great  Nation. 

He  loved  the  challenge  of  a  problem. 
His  approach  was  a  positive  one  and  he 
disdained  negative  thinking.  He  would 
make  a  speech  painting  a  gloomy  picture 
of  a  problem,  then  say — 

Did  we  shirk  from  our  duty — no.  we  did 
something  about  It. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a  bet- 
ter place  today  for  Hale  Boggs  having 
passed  through  It. 

To  Tommy  and  Barbara  and  Cokie, 
such  a  closely  knit  family — truly  it  was 
an  inspiration  not  only  for  this  Congress 
but  for  all  in  America  who  knew  and 
loved  him. 

Mr.  Streaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  enclose  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  the  program  for 
the  memorial  mass  for  Hale  Boggs  and 
the  remarks  made  there.  The  ceremony 
was  truly  the  most  Inspiring  that  I  have 
ever  witnessed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bevill  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  Mass  in  Memory  of  Halb  Boggs,  Majobitt 

Leader.    U.S.    House    of    Representatives, 

AND    Congressman,    Second    District    or 

LotTTSiANA.    Thursday.    Jantjary    4.    1973. 

Cathedral  of  St.  Lottis.  New  Orleans,  La. 
biography  of  hale  boggs 
(By  Oary  Hymel) 

Hale  Boggs.  the  son  of  WUUam  Robertson 
Boggs  and  Claire  Josephine  Hale,  entered  this 
world  February  15,  1914,  In  Long  Beach, 
Mississippi.  His  childhood  was  summed  up 
by  his  mother  on  his  58th  birthday  when  she 
wrote:  "I  always  did  depend  on  you  If  I 
wanted  something  done." 

After  schooling  In  Gretna,  Metalrie,  and 
Long  Beach  High  School,  he  entered  Tulane 
University  where  he  was  editor  of  the  news- 
paper, Phi  Beta  Kappa,  debater  and  cor- 
respondent for  The  Times  Picayune  and  the 
New  Orleane  States.  There  he  met  Corlnno 
"Llndy"  Morrison  Claiborne,  whom  he  mar- 
ried In  1938. 

They  have  been  blessed  with  four  chU- 
dren — Barbara  (Mrs.  Paul  E.  Slgmund), 
Thomas  Hale,  Jr.,  Corlnne  (Mrs.  Steven  V. 
Roberts)  and  William  Robertson,  and  eight 
grandchildren. 

He  quickly  moved  from  Tulane  Alumni 
executive  directorship  to  International  House 
where  he  became  its  first  executive  director, 
then  on  to  a  successful  law  practice. 

His  natural  bent  was  towards  politics  and 
soon  he  was  meeting  with  other  young  peo- 
ple to  form  the  Peoples  League,  a  group 
which  went  on  to  Instigate  reforms  and  to 
change  a  number  of  elective  efflces,  including 
that  of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
which  Boggs  won.  At  26,  he  was  the  House  of 
Representatives'  youngest  member. 

After  wartime  duty  in  the  Navy  and  the 
Maritime  Service,  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
in  1946  to  stay. 

He  served  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  where  he  got  his  early  apprecia- 
tion for  housing  needs,  then  won  a  poet  on 
the  poVFerful  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In 
1955  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  created  the  post 
of  deputy  whip  for  Boggs,  launching  him  on 
an  18-year  career  in  the  House  leadership. 

In  1962  he  became  House  Majority  Whip 
and  In  1971  he  was  elected  House  Majority 
Leader,  the  highest  position  ever  attained  by 
a  Louisiana  Congressman. 

He  was  also  chairman  of  subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  Economic  Committee. 

Boggs  built  a  reputation  as  an  articulate 
spokesman  on  economics,  trade,  and  public 
works  for  his  District.  As  a  leader,  he  fre- 
quently spoke  on  the  House  floor  in  behalf  of 
legislation  to  Improve  health,  spoke  on  the 
House  floor  In  behalf  of  legislation  to  im- 
prove health,  housing,  the  environment,  ed- 
ucation and  transportation  In  the  United 
States. 

A  strong  believer  In  equal  rights  and  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans,  he  spoke  often 
for  improved  conditions  among  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged.  He  had  a  profound  respect  for 
aU  persons  and  considered  his  congressional 
office  a  "service"  organization. 

Prom  his  post  m  the  leadership,  he  was 
adviser  to  Presidents  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Speakers  Rayburn. 
John  W.  McCormack  and  Carl  Albert. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence.  He  was  the 
House  representative  on  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  parliamentarian  of  the 
1964  Democratic  National  Convention  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Platform  and 
Resolutions  at  the  1968  Convention. 

As  a  Southerner  who  was  a  national  leader, 
he  achieved  compromises  on  difficult  legisla- 
tion, using  what  he  called  "the  art  of  the 
possible".  His  positive  approach  and  his 
speeches  and  outlook  reflected  hope  and  con- 
fidence that  mankind  would  succeed. 


Columnist  William  3.  White  wrote  of  him 
"For  he  stood  as  a  truly  effective  human 
bridge  between  many  competing  qualities 
and  Interests.  And  he  served  to  sustain  be- 
tween them,  a  link  of  tolerance  and,  in  the 
end,  a  capacity  for  common  action.  Under  his 
leadership,  divergencies  of  aU  kinds — re- 
gional, cultural,  ideological,  racial — remain- 
ed only  matters  for  rational  discussion  and 
disputation  rather  than  spurting  up  Into  rea- 
sons for  Implacable  and  wasting  In -fighting. 
He  helped  greatly  to  hold  together  the  poly- 
glot  hotise  of  his  party,  as  he  did  the  House 
of  Representatives  Itself." 

ST.    LOUIS    cathedral 

(By  Charles  L.  Dufour) 

This  Is  the  most  hallowed  spot  In  New 
Orleans,  for  people  have  worshipped  In 
churches  here  since  1727. 

Adrlen  de  Pauger  designated  the  site  for 
a  church  ta  1721  when  he  laid  out  what  is 
known  as  the  Vieux  Carr*.  And  the  first  per- 
manent church,  dedicated  to  Louis  IX,  the 
sainted  King  of  France,  was  designed  by  de 
Pauger. 

Constructed  in  the  "bricks  between  posts" 
(briquets  entre  poteaiut)  method  in  cruci- 
form shape,  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  which 
de  Pauger  did  not  live  to  see  completed,  was 
dedicated  by  Father  Raphael  of  the  Capuchin 
order  shortly  before  Christmas  In  1727. 

De  Pauger's  church  continued  in  service 
until  1763,  when  much-needed  repairs  were 
undertaken,  one  of  the  King's  warehouses 
serving  temporarily  as  the  parish  chtirch. 
Two  decades  later  de  Pauger's  church  was 
destroyed  In  the  Good  Friday  fire  on  March 
21,  1788. 

Don  Andres  Almonester  y  Roxas,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  man  In  New  Orleans — he  was  also 
the  father  of  Mlcaela  Almonester,  Baroness 
Pontalba — supplied  the  funds  to  rebuild  the 
church.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1789,  but  more  than  five  years 
elapsed  before  the  church,  designed  by  Gil- 
bert GuiUemard,  a  Frenchman  In  the  mili- 
tary service  of  Spain,  was  completed.  It 
escaped  the  second  great  New  Orleans  fire  on 
December  8,  1794,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  of 
that  year  it  was  dedicated  as  a  Cathedral. 
New  Orleans  having  received  In  1793  Its  first 
bishop.  Luis  Petialver  y  Cardenas. 

GuUlemard's  St.  Louis  Cathedral  served 
the  city  for  more  than  half  a  century,  be- 
fore rehabilitation  of  the  run-down  struc- 
ture was  begun.  However,  as  it  soon  became 
evident  the  old  church  could  not  be  properly 
repaired,  the  present  Cathedral,  designed  by 
J.  N.  B  De  Poullly,  French  architect,  was 
constructed.  On  December  7, 1851,  Archbishop 
Blanc,  assisted  by  Bishop  John  Chance  of 
Natchez  and  Bishop  Michael  Portler  of 
Mobile,  blessed  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis, 
King  of  Prance. 

On  December  9,  1964,  Pope  Paul  VI  desig- 
nated St.  Louis  Cathedral  as  a  Minor  Basilica. 

The  complete  story  of  St.  Louis  Cathedral 
has  been  admirably  and  authoritatively  told 
by  Leonard  V.  Huber  and  Samuel  Wilson.  Jr.. 
in  their  monograph,  "The  Basilica  on  Jackson 
Square." 

today's  mass 

The  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethic  expresses  that 
man  holds  a  threefold  relationship  In  this 
life — a  relationship  with  God,  with  neighbor, 
and  with  self.  The  Catholic  recognizes  this 
as  he  Joins  with  Christ  and  his  fellow  man 
during  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  in  offering  to 
God  the  Father  his  adoration  and  love. 

Today's  Memorial  Mass  expresses  a  com- 
bination of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Church  and  the  realities  of  modern  day  life 
in  the  American  setting.  Hale  Boggs  was 
devoted  to  his  country  and  Its  people,  espe- 
cially the  young.  But  he  also  held  a  strong 
attachment  for  the  old  and  venerable  rites 
of  the  Church.  Thus  It  is  that  the  congrega- 
tion will  hear  today  portions  of  the  ancient 
sacred  poljrphony  of  Palestrlna  and  the  six- 
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teenth  century  "Tantum  ergo"  intermingled 
with  such  modem  and  youthful  works  as 
"I  Am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  The 
latter  hymn,  more  than  any  other,  reflects 
Hale  Boggs"  deep  faith  in  God,  while  "Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful"  and  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic"  express  his  vision  of  what  our 
country  should  be — one  family  under  God. 
the  catafalque 
Catafalque  Is  derived  from  the  Italian 
word  catafeUco.  In  the  strictly  liturgical 
sense  the  word  Is  employed  to  designate  the 
structure  used  at  funeral  offices  of  the 
Church  and  takes  the  place  of  the  bier  when 
the  remains  are  not  present.  It  Is  covered 
with  a  cloth  or  pall  on  which  there  is  a  cross 
unless,  as  circumstances  dictate,  it  is  covered 
with  a  flag.  The  Catafalque  Is  placed  outside 
the  sanctuary  and  is  the  center  of  the  ab- 
solution ceremony  during  funeral  rites.  It 
receives  the  same  attention  as  would  the 
remains.  If  present.  Thus  It  Is  the  Catafalque 
Is  Incensed  as  a  sign  of  respect  for  the  body 
which  It  represents. 

ministers  of  thk  mkmorial  mass 

Concelebrants:  His  Excellency  the  Most 
Reverend  Philip  M.  Hannsin,  Archbishop  of 
New  Orleans:  the  Reverend  Robert  I.  Boggs, 
SJ.,  assistant  pastor,  Most  Holy  Name  of 
Jestis  Church,  New  Orleans;  the  Reverend 
Reinhard  B.  Stump,  C.SS.R.,  pastor,  St.  AI- 
phonsus  Church,  New  Orleans. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  The  Reverend  R. 
WUUam  Reed. 

Lector:  Mr.  John  J.  Joyce,  Jr. 

Commentator :  Mr.  John  G.  Prentz. 

Homillst:  His  Excellency  the  Most  Reverend 
Philip  M.  Hannan.  Archbishop  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

Prayer:  The  Reverend  Edward  Gardner 
Latch,  D.D.,  L.HX>.,  Chaplain,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

Remarks:  The  Honorable  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker,  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Organists:  Miss  Ellse  Cambon,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm J.  Breda. 

Choirs:  St.  Louis  Cathedral  Choir,  Miss 
Ellse  Cambon,  Director;  Xavler  University 
Concert  Choir,  Dr.  Julius  R.  Tipton  III,  Di- 
rector. 

Guitar  Ensemble:  Loyola  University  Col- 
lege of  Music,  Mr.  Paul  J.  Guma,  Chairman. 

the  liturgy  of  the  word  of  god 

Processional  hymn:  I  Am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life,  Bay  Repp  (words  and  music). 
Congregation,  Guitar  Accompaniment,  Loy- 
ola University  College  of  Music. 

Congregation  and  Choir:  I  am  the  res- 
tirrection  and  the  life;  He  who  believes  In 
me  will  never  die.  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life;  He  who  believes  in  me  will  live  a 
new  life. 

Celebrant:  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

All:  Amen. 

Celebrant:  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  love  of  God  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all. 

All :  And  also  with  you. 

Celebrant:  My  brothers  and  sisters  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  celebrate  the  sacred  mys- 
teries, let  us  call  to  mind  our  sins. 

(Brief  silence.) 

All :  I  confess  to  almighty  God,  and  to  you, 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  that  I  have  sinned 
through  my  own  fault  in  my  thoughts  and 
In  my  words,  in  what  I  have  done,  and  in 
what  I  have  faUed  to  do;  and  I  ask  blessed 
Mary,  ever  virgin,  and  the  angels  and  saints, 
and  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters  to  pray 
for  me  to  the  Lord  our  God. 

Celebrant:  May  almighty  God  have  mercy 
on  us.  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  bring  us  to 
everlasting  life. 

All:  Amen.  I 

Kyrie.  Palestrlna-Llndusky.  St.  Louis 
Cathedral  Choir. 


opening  prayer 
Celebrant:  Let  us  pray.  Almighty  God,  Our 
Father,  we  firmly  believe  that  your  Son  died 
and  rose  to  life.  We  pray  for  our  brother 
Hale  whose  memory  we  honor  today.  Fulfill 
his  faith  and  belief  In  you,  and  lead  him 
safely  home  to  be  happy  with  you  forever. 
We  ask  this  through  Our  Lord.  Jesus  Christ, 
your  Son,  who  lives  and  reigns  with  you  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  forever  and  ever. 
All:  Amen. 

First  reading.  The  Book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  Chapter  25,  verses  6a,  7-fl : 

Reader:    On    His   mountain    the    Lord    of 
Sabaoth  wUl  prepare  for  all  peoples  a  ban- 
quet of  rich  food.  On  this  mountain  he  wlU 
remove  the  mourning  veil  covertag  all  peo- 
ples,  and   the   shroud   enwrapping   all    na- 
tions, he  will  destroy  Death  for  ever.  The 
Lord  God  win  wipe  away  the  tears  from  every 
cheek;  he  will  take  away  his  people's  shame 
everywhere  on  earth,  for  the  Lord  has  said 
so.  That  day.  It  wUl  be  said :  See,  this  Is  our 
God  In  whom  we  hoped  for  salvation;   the 
Lord   is   the   one   In  whom   we   hoped.   We 
exult  and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  saved  us 
This  Is  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
AU :  Tlianks  be  to  God. 
Psalm:    The  people  repeat  the   responses 
sung  first  by  the  choir,  and  then  after  each 
verse. 
Responsorial  Psalm  23 : 1-3,  3-4,  6,  6. 
Choir:  Though  I  walk  in  the  valley  of  dark- 
ness, I  fear  no  evil,  for  you  are  with  me. 

All  (sing)  :  Though  I  walk  in  the  vaUey  of 
darkness,  I  fear  no  evU,  for  you  are  with  me. 
Choir:  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not 
want.  In  verdant  pastures  he  gives  me  re- 
pose; Beside  restful  waters  he  leads  me;  he 
refreshes  my  soul. 

All  (sing)  :  Though  I  walk  in  the  valley 
of  darkness,  I  fear  no  evil,  for  you  are  with 
me. 

Choir:  He  guides  me  In  right  paths  for  his 
name's  sake.  Even  though  1  walk  In  the  dark 
valley  I  fear  no  evU;  for  you  are  at  my  side 
with  your  rod  and  your  staff  that  give  me 
courage. 

All  (sing) :  Though  I  walk  In  the  valley  of 

darkness,  I  fear  no  evU,  for  you  are  with  me. 

Choir:  You  spread  the  table  before  me  In 

the  sight  of  my  foes;  You  anoint  my  head 

with  oil;   my  cup  overflows. 

All  (sing) :  Though  I  walk  In  the  valley 
of  darkness,  I  fear  no  evil,  for  you  are  with 
me. 

Choir:  Only  goodness  and  kindness  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  And  I  shall  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  years  to  come. 
All  (sing)  :  Though  I  walk  In  the  valley  of 
darkness.  I  fear  no  evil,  for  you  are  with  me. 
Second  reading:  Epistle  of  St.  James. 
Chapter  1,  verses  22-25;  Chapter  2,  verses 
14-17,  24. 

Reader:  You  must  be  honest  with  your- 
selves; you  are  to  live  by  the  word,  not  con- 
tent merely  to  listen  to  it.  One  who  listens  to 
the  word  without  living  by  it  is  like  a  man 
who  sees,  in  a  mirror,  the  face  he  was  born 
with;  he  looks  at  himself,  and  the  way  he 
goes,  never  giving  another  thought  to  the 
man  he  saw  there.  Whereas  one  who  gazes  in- 
to that  perfect  law,  which  is  the  law  of  free- 
dom, and  dwells  on  the  sight  of  it,  does  not 
forget  Its  message;  he  finds  something  to  do, 
and  does  it.  and  his  doing  of  it  wins  hJm  a 
blessing. 

Take  the  case,  my  brother,  of  someone  who 
has  never  done  a  single  good  act  but  claims 
that  he  hM  faith.  Will  that  faith  save  him? 
If  one  of  the  brothers  or  one  of  the  sisters  is 
In  need  of  clothes  and  has  not  enough  food  to 
live  on.  and  one  of  you  says  to  them,  "I  wish 
you  weU;  keep  yourself  warm  and  eat  plenty", 
without  giving  them  the  bare  necessities 
of  life,  then  what  good  is  that?  Faith  is 
like  that:  if  good  works  do  not  go  with  It. 
then  it  Is  quite  dead.  You  see  now  that  It  Is 
by  doing  something  good,  and  not  only  by 


believing,  that  a  man  is  Justified.  This  Is 
the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

All:  Thanks  be  to  God. 

Third  reading:  The  Book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  Chapter  61.  verses  1-4. 

Reader:  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me:  he  hath 
sent  met  to  preach  to  the  meek,  to  heal  the 
contrite  of  heart,  and  to  preach  a  release  to 
the  captives,  and  deUverance  to  them  that 
are  shut  up;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our 
God;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn;  to  appoint 
to  the  mourners  of  Sion,  and  to  give  them  a 
crown  for  ashes,  the  oU  of  Joy  for  mourning, 
a  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  grief.  And 
they  shall  be  called  In  It  the  mighty  ones  of 
Justice,  the  planting  of  the  Lord  to  glorify 
him.  And  they  shall  buUd  the  places  that 
have  been  waste  from  of  old,  and  shall  raise 
up  ancient  ruins,  and  shaU  repair  the  deso- 
late cities,  that  were  destroyed  for  generation 
and  generation. 

This  Is  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

All:  Thanks  be  to  God. 

AUelula:  Traditional  Melody  from  "Airs  sur 
les  Hymnes  sacres.  Odes  et  Noels"  {Paris. 
1623) .  The  people  repeat  the  Alleluia  after  the 
choir's  Alleluia  and  then  after  the  verse. 

Choir:  Alleluia!  Alleluia!  Alleluia! 

AU  (sing) :  Alleluia. 

Choir:  Come,  you  whom  my  Father  has 
blessed,  says  the  Lord;  Inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  since  the  foundation 
of  the  world. 

All  (sing)  :  Alleluia. 

gospel 

Celebrant:  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

All:  And  with  your  spirit. 

Concelebrant :  A  reading  from  the  holy 
gospel  according  to  Matthew  (Chapter  6, 
Verses  1-12) . 

All:  Glory  to  you.  Lord. 

Concelebrant:  Seeing  the  crowds,  Jesus 
went  up  the  hUl.  There  he  sat  down  and  was 
Joined  by  his  disciples.  Then  he  began  to 
speak.  This  is  what  he  taught  them: 

How  happy  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Happy  the  gentle:  they  shall  have  the 
earth  for  their  heritage. 

Happy  those  who  mourn:  they  shall  be 
comforted. 

Happy  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for 
what  is  right:  they  shall  be  satisfied 

Happy  the  merciful :  they  shall  have  mercy 
shown  them. 

Happy  the  pure  In  heart:  they  shall  see 
God. 

Happy  the  peacemakers:  they  shall  be 
called  the  sons  of  God. 

Happy  those  who  are  persecuted  In  the 
cause  of  right:  theirs  Is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Happy  are  you  when  people  abuse  you  and 
persecute  you  and  speak  all  kinds  of  calumny 
against  you  on  my  account.  Rejoice  and  be 
glad,  for  your  reward  will  be  great  in  heaven. 
This  Is  the  gospel  of  the  Lord. 

AU:  Praise  to  you.  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
archbishop  hannan's  homily 

"I  came  that  they  may  have  life  and  have 
it  more  abundantly"  (John.  10,  10). 

These  words  of  Christ,  describing  His  mis- 
sion in  life,  inspired  the  life  of  the  humble 
servant  of  Christ,  Hale  Boggs.  He  chose  to 
follow  His  Savior  as  a  public  servant,  the 
spokesman  for  his  fellow  citizens  in  seeking 
a  better  life  for  them  and  our  country.  His 
life  was  totally  dedicated  to  his  famUy  and 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  his  serv- 
ice to  his  constituents.  In  the  words  of  his 
extremely  beloved  wife,  "He  had  a  lifelong 
love  affair  wtlh  the  House."  As  everyone 
knows,  she  and  his  family  were  his  first  love 
and  the  source  of  his  strength  and  success 
In  the  House  on  Capitol  HUl.  His  love  and 
life  in  the  House  of  Representatives  rejected 
his  life  in  his  home,  his  abiding  and  proud 
love  of  Llndy  and  his  family.  To  them  we 
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extend  our  deepest  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
condolence.  To  them  we  also  express  our 
gratitude.  As  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  of 
society  and  this  nation,  the  family  life  of 
Hale  in  his  parents'  home  and  then  In  his 
home  with  Llndy  and  their  children  was  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Their  family  life  vindicated  the  American 
way  of  life. 

In  expressing  our  sympathy  to  his  family. 
we  Include  all  those  who  were  so  devoted  to 
him  that  they  consider  Hale  to  be  a  member 
of  their  family,  especially  his  exceptional 
staff  and  totally  devoted  supporters.  Hale 
loved  people.  He  believed  In  people.  He  had  a 
charisma  for  communicating  that  love  and 
respect  for  all  peoples.  To  Hale,  nobody  was 
ordinary;  consequently,  he  felt  equally  at 
home  with  people  everywhere,  whether  it 
was  In  the  White  House,  the  Irish  Channel. 
Uptown  New  Orleans,  or  the  West  Bank.  That 
spirit  of  Identity  was  best  expressed  possibly 
by  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Barstarla, 
one  of  our  unique  communities  that  give 
Louisiana  its  distinctive  charm.  Although 
some  prominent  citizens  had  worked  hard  on 
a  costly  development  project  for  that  area, 
and  Hale  had  worked  very  hard  with  them 
to  secure  the  funds,  they  unexpectedly  in- 
formed him  that  they  decided  to  drop  the 
project.  Hale  was  very  surprised  and  natu- 
rally asked  why  they  had  changed  their 
minds.  Their  leader  replied,  "We  like  you. 
Hale,  and  want  you  as  our  Representative. 
But  this  big  development  might  bring  in 
some  people  who  wouldn't  like  you  as  we  do. 
So  we  would  rather  Just  forget  the  develop- 
ment." 

A  unique  tribute  that  reflects  as  much 
credit  on  those  who  conferred  it  as  on  the 
recipient.  That  Incident  illustrates  the  per- 
sonal trust  In  Hale  that  resulted  in  his  elec- 
tion to  the  House  when  he  was  only  25  years 
old.  After  three  years  of  service  in  the  Navy, 
during  World  War  II,  he  returned  to  the 
House  in  1946,  and  served  there  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  His  election  by  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues as  Majority  Leader  in  1971  was  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  his  colleagues  shared 
the  esteem  for  him  of  his  Louisiana  con- 
stituents. 

Hale's  devotion  to  the  House  was  the 
measure  of  his  respect  for  the  dignity  of  his 
fellow  man.  Consequently,  he  had  a  tower- 
ing regard  for  the  office  of  those  who  were 
elected  to  positions  of  eminent  authority 
by  the  people.  He  saw  them  as  deputies  using 
the  authority  whose  final  source  is  Ood.  Typ- 
ical of  this  attitude  was  his  respect  for  the 
office  of  President.  Vice  President,  and  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  I  remember  frequently  see- 
ing him  attend  Masss  at  old  St.  Patricks' 
Church  on  Tenth  Street  in  Washington  when 
I  was  pastor  there.  In  his  usual  cordial 
fashion  Hale  would  always  say  a  friendly 
"Hello"  to  the  priest,  but  If  the  former 
Speaker.  John  McCormack,  was  outside  the 
Church,  Hale  would  invariably  tread  his  way 
over  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  Speaker,  al- 
ways taking  off  his  hat  before  shaking  hts 
hand,  regardless  of  the  weather. 

This  respect  for  the  dignity  of  every  man. 
typified  by  his  respect  for  the  elected  au- 
thority, led  him  to  support  with  Indomit- 
able courage  legislation  that  benefited  the 
community  In  almost  every  aspect  of  life. 
His  zeal  and  vision  are  evident  throughout 
not  only  his  district,  but  the  whole  national 
community.  That  vision  and  courage  were 
nowhere  more  evident  than  In  the  matter 
of  civil  rights. 

Before  he  cast  his  vote  on  a  hotly  debated 
civil  rights  bill,  he  said  simply  that  he  had 
consulted  his  conscience,  had  talked  with 
Llndy  and  his  family  and  would  act  according 
to  his  convictions.  He  voted  his  conscience, 
however  hard  the  consequences. 

Hale's  political  campaigns  were  authentic 
expressions  of  his  convictions,  expressing 
substance  not  sensation.  He  always  said  in 


his  rich  and  deep-toned  voice,  "I  always  try 
to  favor  the  things  that  bring  people  to- 
gether, not  those  that  divide  them."  He  be- 
lieved in  this  principle,  whether  It  applied 
to  neighborhoods  or  nations.  Thus  he  was 
willing  to  go  to  Peking  or  anywhere  else  at 
the  President's  request  In  the  cause  of  peace 
based  on  freedom  and  Justice.  He  believed  In 
the  community  of  man  -vho  needs  bread  but 
cannot  live  on  bread  alone. 

During  one  campaign  he  said  that  he  got 
his  campaign  slogan  once  from  reading  the 
Sunday  leafiet  printed  in  thU  cathedral.  After 
Mass,  he  went  to  see  the  Pastor,  Father  Nick, 
and  gave  him  a  donation  for  supplying  him 
with  his  campaign  slogan.  This  is  no  hint 
for  those  present  today  and  we  have  no  copy- 
right In  the  Mass  leaflets,  nor  on  this  ser- 
mon. 

Hale  was  deeply  aware,  by  his  unusual  acu- 
men and  his  conscience,  of  the  dilemma  and 
contradictions  In  our  age  of  wonderful  tech- 
nology— an  age  of  Apollo  voyages  which  we 
unstlntingly  praise,  television  by  satellite, 
he*rt  transplants.  Instantaneous  communi- 
cations. We  have  reached  the  moon  but  we 
have  not  yet  reached  our  neighbor.  We  have 
probed  the  moon's  surface  but  we  have  not 
sufficiently  probed  the  heart  of  man.  Dr.  Carl 
Jung,  the  eminent  psychiatrist,  said  years 
ago,  "It  is  easier  to  reach  the  moon  and  Mars 
than  It  Is  to  get  inside  the  human  being." 
Science,  employed  to  serve  man,  has  catised 
tensions  and  inequalities. 

Hale  recognized  these  contradictions  and 
problems  of  our  times.  He  not  only  knew 
them:  he  felt  them.  He  knew  that  the  only 
means  of  resolving  contradictions  and  bring- 
ing unity  was  an  over-arching  charity  that 
could  touch  all  men.  His  convictions  were 
expressed  In  his  zeal  to  push  legislation  that 
would  make  everyone  feel  our  common  char- 
ity and  concern.  He  knew  that  a  nation  is 
composed  of  men  and  that  the  measure  of 
a  country  is  not  the  height  of  the  Dow- 
Jones  average  but  the  height  of  every  man's 
dignity  and  self -pride. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  he  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  talents  and  efforts  of  those  who 
produce  our  technology  and  our  wealth.  He 
recognized.  In  his  own  life  of  stewardship, 
that  the  concept  of  stewardship  Involves  a 
difference  in  talents.  But  he  recognized  that 
those  talents,  granted  by  the  Creator,  were 
to  be  used  for  the  Creator's  purpose. 

Hale  was  a  man  of  deep  compassion  and 
courage.  Mindful  of  the  human  condition,  he 
always  tried  to  work  out  a  solution  even  for 
seemingly  impossible  problems  knowing  that 
dealing  on  a  person-to-person  basis  Is  more 
effective  than  dealing  only  with  documents. 
He  believed  that  change,  even  drastic  change, 
could  be  effected  by  evolution  rather  than 
revelation.  Hale  believed  that  a  Congress- 
man was  not  elected  to  elicit  harsh  Judg- 
ments but  to  effect  change.  He  sought  al- 
ways, even  In  the  midst  of  debate,  that 
attitude  expressed  by  a  phUosopher,  "I  hope 
that  I  will  always  be  for  each  man  what 
he  need.s  me  to  be  ...  I  hope  that  my  love 
for  those  whom  I  like  will  never  lessen  my 
love  for  those  whom  I  do  not.  I  hope  that 
another  man's  love  for  me  will  never  be  a 
measure  of  my  love  for  him"  ("In  the  Still- 
ness Is  the  Dancing,"  p.  62). 

Always  buoyant,  always  optimistic,  his 
steady  faith  In  Ood,  his  spirit  of  hope  and 
constant  charity  will  gain  him  we  pray, 
the  Presence  of  the  Ood  he  humbly  tried  to 
serve.  He  saw  suffering  and  he  tried  to  relieve 
It;  he  saw  poverty  and  he  tried  to  cure  It; 
he  saw  the  image  of  God  in  every  man  and 
he  sought  to  honor  It;  he  saw  the  vision  of 
a  more  abundant  life  for  all  and  he  strove 
to  effect  it.  To  such  a  man  of  faith  apply  the 
words  of  the  Sacred  Liturgy  which  he  so 
often  heard  and  prayed,  "For  to  your  faith- 
ful, O  Lord,  life  is  changed  not  taken  away; 
and  this  earthly  abode  being  dissolved,  a 
worthy  habitation   is  prepared   In   heaven." 


PRATERS    or    THE    FArTHFUL 

Celebrant:  Let  us  pray. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  we  turn  confi- 
dently to  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
asking  salvation  for  our  people,  living  and 
dead.  We  ask  divine  blessings  .  .  . 

Concelebrant :  For  ova  national,  state  and 
local  leaders  here  assembled,  give  them  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  to  take  the  right- 
eous course  in  the  affairs  of  state,  to  bring 
peace  to  our  world  and  Justice  to  all  men  in 
our  beloved  country,  we  pray  to  the  Lord  ,  .  . 

All :  Lord,  hear  our  prayer. 

Concelebrant:  For  our  brother.  Hale,  whose 
memory  we  honor  today  and  who  was  given 
the  promise  of  eternal  life  In  baptism,  give 
him  communion  with  you  and  your  saints 
forever,  we  pray  to  the  Lord  .  .  . 

All :  Lord,  hear  our  prayer. 

Concelebrant:  For  the  members  of  the 
Boggs  family,  strengthen  their  faith  In  you 
and  give  them  the  courage  to  carry  on  the 
works  of  their  beloved  Hale  who  tolled 
throughout  a  lifetime  to  resolve  differences 
between  our  races,  to  aid  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged,  and  to  give  direction  to  those 
who  despaired  In  the  future  of  our  great 
nation,  we  pray  to  the  Lord  .  .  . 

AU :  Lord,  hear  our  prayer. 

Concelebrant:  For  the  many  friends  and 
associates  of  Hale  Boggs  who  have  gathered 
here  today  to  worship  in  faith  and  for  all 
who  have  died  In  hope  of  rising  again  In  the 
light  of  your  presence,  we  pray  to  the 
Lord  . .  . 

All :  Lord,  hear  our  prayer. 

Celebrant:  O  Ood,  your  mercy  Is  limitless 
and  the  treasury  of  your  goodness  Is  bound- 
less. We  give  thanlcs  to  your  gracious  maj- 
esty for  the  gifts  we  hav©  received.  Instill  in 
our  hearts  an  unwavering  love  for  you.  and 
make  all  things  that  happen  to  us  work  to- 
gether for  our  good.  Through  Christ  Our 
Lord. 

All :  Amen. 

THE  LTrtTRGT  OF  THE  EUCHARIST 

Offertory  hymn:  Tantum  ergo,  16th  Cen- 
tury, anonymous,  St.  Louis  Cathedral  Choir. 

INVITATION  TO  PRATER 

Celebrant:  Pray,  brethren,  that  our  sacri- 
fice may  be  acceptable  to  God.  the  almighty 
Father. 

All:  May  the  Lord  accept  the  sacrifice  at 
your  hands  for  the  praise  and  glory  of  his 
name  for  our  good,  and  the  good  of  all  his 
church. 

PRATER   OVER  THE  CITTS 

Celebrant:  Lord,  accept  this  sacrifice  we 
Offer  for  our  brother.  Hale,  on  this  day  of  his 
memorial.  May  your  love  cleanse  him  from 
his  human  weaknesses,  and  may  your  mercy 
forgive  any  sins  he  may  have  committed.  We 
ask  this  through  Christ,  Our  Lord. 

All:  Amen. 

PREFACE 

Celebrant :  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

All :   And  also  with  you. 

Celebrant :  Lift  up  your  hearts. 

All:  We  lift  them  up  to  the  Lord. 

Celebrant:  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord 
our  Ood. 

All:  It  is  right  to  give  Him  thanks  and 
praise. 

Celebrant:  Father,  we  do  well  to  Join  all 
creation,  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  In  praising 
you.  our  mighty  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
oi:r  Lord.  We  praise  you  with  greater  Joy  than 
ever  when  Christ  became  our  paschal  sacri- 
fice. Through  him  the  children  of  light  are 
bom  to  everlasting  life,  and  the  gates  of 
heaven  stand  open  to  receive  his  people.  For 
us  his  death  brings  ransom  from  death,  his 
rising  brings  new  life  in  him.  And  so,  all 
creation  In  heaven  and  on  earth,  sings  you 
a  new  song  of  praise.  We  too  Join  with' all 
your  angels  in  heaven  to  proclaim  your  end- 
less glory  in  a  hymn  of  praise: 

Sanctus  &  Benedlctus.  Palestrlna-Llndusky, 
St.  Louis  Cathedral  Choir. 
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EUCHARIST    PRAYER 

Concelebrants :  Lord,  you  are  holy  Indeed, 
the  fountain  of  all  holiness. 

Let  your  Spirit  come  upon  these  gifts  to 
make  them  holy,  so  that  they  may  become 
for  us  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Before  he  was  given  up  to  death,  a  death 
he  freely  accepted,  he  took  bread  and  gave 
you  thanks.  He  broke  the  bread,  gave  It  to 
his  disciples,  and  said:  Take  this,  all  of  you, 
and  eat  It;  this  Is  my  body  which  will  be 
given  up  for  you.  When  the  supper  was 
eor'ed,  he  took  the  cup.  Again  he  gave  you 
U)  Qks  and  praise,  gave  the  cup  to  bis  dls- 
..ples,  and  said: 

Take  this,  all  of  you,  and  drink  from  It: 
this  Is  the  cup  of  my  blood,  the  blood  of 
tbe  new  and  everlasting  covenant. 

It  will  be  shed  for  you  and  for  all  men 
so  that  sins  may  be  forgiven. 

Do  this  In  memory  of  me. 

Celebrant:  Let  us  proclaim  the  mystery 
of  faith. 

All:  Dying  you  destroyed  our  death,  ris- 
ing you  restored  our  life,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
In  glory. 

Concelebrants:  In  memory  of  his  death 
and  resurrection,  we  offer  you.  Father,  this 
life-giving  bread,  this  saving  cup. 

We  thank  you  for  counting  us  worthy  to 
stand  In  your  presence  and  serve  you. 

May  all  of  us  who  share  In  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  be  brought  together  In 
unity  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Lord,  member  your  Church  throughout 
the  world;  make  us  grow  in  love  together 
with  Paul,  our  Pope,  Philip,  our  bishop,  and 
all  the  clergy. 

Remember  Hale,  whom  we  honor  today. 

In  Baptism  he  died  with  Christ:  may  he 
also  share  In  his  resurrection. 

Remember  our  brothers  and  sisters  who 
have  gone  to  their  rest  In  the  hope  of  ris- 
ing again;  bring  them  and  all  the  departed 
Into  the  light  of  your  presence. 

Have  mercy  on  us  all;  make  us  worthy 
to  share  eternal  life  with  Mary,  the  virgin 
mother  of  God,  with  the  apostles,  and  with 
all  the  saints  who  have  done  your  will 
throughout  tbe  ages. 

May  we  praise  you  In  union  with  them, 
and  give  you  glorv  through  your  Son,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Through  him.  with  him,  in  him.  In  the 
unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  glory  and  honor 
is  yours  almighty  Father,  for  ever  and  ever. 

All:  Amen. 

lord's    PRAYER 

Celebrant:  Let  us  pray  with  confidence  to 
the  Father  In  the  words  our  Savior  gave 
us: 

All:  Our  Father,  who  art  In  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  thy  name:  thy  kingdom  come;  thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  Is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  dally  bread:  and  forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us;  and  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 

Celebrant:  Deliver  us.  Lord,  from  every  evil, 
and  grant  us  peace  in  our  day.  In  your  mercy 
keep  us  free  from  sin  and  protect  us  from 
all  anxiety  as  we  wait  In  Joyful  hope  for  the 
coming  of  our  Savior.  Jesus  Christ. 

All:  For  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory  are  yours,  now  and  for  ever. 

Celebrant:  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  said  to 
your  apostles:  I  leave  you  peace,  my  peace  I 
give  you.  Look  not  on  our  sins,  but  on  the 
faith  of  your  Church,  and  grant  us  the  peace 
and  unity  of  your  kingdom  where  you  live 
for  ever  and  ever. 

All:  Amen. 

Celebrant:  The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with 
you  always. 

All:  And  also  with  you. 

Celebrant :  Let  us  offer  each  other  the  sign 
Of  peace. 


Agnus  Dei,  Palestrlna-Llndusky,  St.  Louis 
Cathedral  Choir. 

COMMUNION    OP    THE    FAITHFtTL 

Celebrant:  This  is  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Happy  are 
those  who  are  called  to  his  supper. 

All:  Lord.  I  am  not  worthy  to  receive  you, 
but  only  say  the  word  and  I  shall  be  healed. 

COMMT7NION    HTMNS 

Alleluia,  Randall  Thompson. 
Ave  Verum,  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 
O  Esca  viatOTum,  Traditional.  St.  Louis  Ca- 
thedral Choir. 

PRATER    AFTER    COMMUNION 

Celebrant:  Let  us  pray.  Lord  God,  your 
Son  Jesus  Christ  gave  us  the  sacrament  of 
his  body  and  blood  to  guide  us  on  our  pil- 
grim way  to  your  kingdom.  May  our  brother 
Hale,  who  shared  in  the  eucharist,  come  to 
the  banquet  of  life  Christ  has  prepared  for 
us.  We  ask  this  through  Christ  our  Lord. 

All:  Amen. 

CONCLUDING    RITE 

Celebrant:  The  Lord  be  with  you. 

All :  Also  with  you. 

Celebrant:  Bow  your  heads  and  pray  for 
God's  blessing.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

All:  Now  and  forever. 

Celebrant:  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

All:  Who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

Celebrant:  In  his  great  love  the  God  of 
all  consolation  gave  man  the  gift  of  life. 
May  he  bless  you  with  faith  in  the  restirrec- 
tlon  of  his  Son,  and  with  the  hope  of  rising 
to  new  life. 

All:  Amen. 

Celebrant:  And  may  the  blessing  of  al- 
mighty God,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  come  upon  you  and  remain 
with  you  for  ever. 

All:  Amen. 

FINAL   COMMENDATION 

Celebrant:  Father,  Into  your  bands  we 
commend  our  brother  Hale.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  with  all  who  have  served  In  Christ 
he  win  be  raised  to  life  on  the  last  day  and 
live  with  Christ  for  ever.  W©  thank  you  for 
all  the  blessings  you  gave  him  in  this  life 
to  show  your  fatherly  care  for  all  of  us  and 
the  fellowship  which  is  ours  with  the  saints 
in  Jesus  Christ.  We  ask  this  through  Christ 
our  Lord. 

All:  Amen. 

PRATER  BY  REV.  EDWARD  GARDINER  LATCH,  DJ).. 
L.H.D..  CHAPLAIN.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  author  of  ever- 
lasting life  and  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts, 
we  come  to  Thee  with  deep  sadness  of  heart 
as  we  think  of  the  beloved  figure  of  Hale 
Boggs  who  walks  no  more  with  us.  There  is 
ah  empty  chair  in  his  home,  an  empty  desk 
In  his  office,  an  empty  seat  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  lonely  place  In  our 
national  sky. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  him  who  gath- 
ered Into  his  own  spirit  the  noble  traditions 
of  ovu-  American  faith  and  hope.  In  our  halls 
of  government,  he  served  his  state  and  coun- 
try with  rugged  honesty  promoting  his  prin- 
ciples in  seeking  the  good  of  all  men.  We 
recall  how  with  strong  voice  and  strong 
words  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  his  party  and 
his  nation.  His  beliefs  were  firm,  his  faith 
sound,  his  courage  without  parallel — yet  his 
handshake  was  tender,  his  heart  overflowed 
with  friendliness  and  his  spirit  reached  out 
to  touch  others  for  good.  Literally  he  gave  his 
life  in  public  service  and  in  an  endeavor  to 
help  a  colleague  who  sought  his  support. 
Truly  he  Is  among  those  "who  more  than 
self  their  country  loved  and  mercy  more 
than  life." 

We  remember  that  when  daily  prayer  was 


offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hale 
was  In  his  place  sharing  his  devotions  with 
others.  We  remember  his  home  warm  with 
love,  affections  and  sympathy  always  welcom- 
ing those  who  came.  We  remember  this  his 
Church — he  loved  with  all  his  heurt  receiv- 
ing the  Ministry  of  Her  Graces  and  respond- 
ing with  a  faithful  heart. 

This  Is  a  dark  day  but  we  curse  not  the 
darkness  but  are  among  those  who  light  the 
candles  of  faith  and  love. 

Bless  the  family  and  these  friends  with 
the  strength  of  Thy  Spirit  and  power  of  Thy 
Presence.  We  pray  in  the  Name  of  Him  who 
is  the  resurrection  and  the  life — Jesus  Christ, 
Our  Lord,  Amen. 

REMARKS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  CARL  ALBERT, 
SPEAKER.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

We  have  come  here  today — to  this  historic 
Cathedral  In  the  city  that  Hale  Boggs  so 
deeply  loved — to  honor  the  memory  of  a 
friend,  a  great  public  servant,  and  a  remark- 
able man. 

No  words  of  ours,  and  certainly  no  eulogy 
of  mine,  can  pay  proper  tribute  to  this  great 
American.  The  real  tributes  to  Hale  are  the 
private  and  personal  memories  that  will  re- 
main keen  and  vivid  In  our  minds.  And  those 
memories  of  him  are  as  varied  and  as  nu- 
merous as  his  friends  who  are  gathered  here 
today. 

The  vigorous  and  powerful  personality  of 
Hale  Boggs  was  always  filled  with  life.  His 
zest  for  living,  his  compassion  for  his  fellow 
men,  his  keen  and  probing  Intellect  could  not 
help  but  overflow  Into  the  Uvea  of  those  of 
us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  walk 
through  life  with  him.  Within  the  hearts  of 
each  of  us  lies  a  treasure  of  heartfelt  senti- 
ments stemming  from  our  recollections  of 
the  impact  his  life  had  on  us. 

If  Hale  Boggs — the  individual — oast  a  gi^nt 
shadow,  so  did  his  nearly  three  decades  of 
distinguished  service  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  He  deeply  loved 
the  House — where  the  esteem,  respect  and 
love  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  Members, 
regardless  of  politics,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  the  history  of  that  great  institu- 
tion. 

He  enjoyed  its  political  life  to  the  utmost 
and  enriched  its  history  immensely.  Draw- 
ing his  strength  from  the  dally  trials  and 
vigors  of  Congressional  life,  he  was  a  master 
strategist,  a  brilliant  debater  and  a  great 
compromiser — In  the  best  sense  of  that  word. 
His  gregarious  nature — his  charm  and  ready 
wit — complemented  his  Intelligence  and  per- 
suasive use  of  power. 

His  rare  ability  to  transform  the  most  fiery, 
divisive  Issues  Into  rational  discussion  bridge 
many  factional  chasms. 

He  had  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
nation — and  as  much  as  any  man  I  have 
ever  known,  he  could  read  America's  moods 
and  understand  its  fears  and  aspirations. 

Hale  Boggs'  compassionate  spirit  was 
deeply  rooted  In  his  desire  to  help  people. 
He  crusaded  to  upgrade  the  lives  of  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  dovratrodden.  and  the  elderly 
to  Insure  equality  for  all  Americans. 

Hale's  disappearance  was  a  grievous  loss 
not  only  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
to  me  personally.  He  was  my  right  arm.  We 
served  together  in  the  Democratic  leadership 
for  a  full  decade.  And  we  served  together  as 
colleagues  and  friends  for  many  years  before 
that.  Only  my  mentors,  former  Speakers  Sam 
Rayburn  and  John  McCormack,  have  been  as 
close  to  me  In  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  the  story  of  Hale  Boggs  is  more  than 
one  of  a  great  public  servant.  He  fostered 
one  of  the  finest  families  I  have  ever  known. 
The  Boggs  family  has  splendidly  weathered 
the  storms  of  political  life  and  of  personal 
prlef.  setting  a  strong  example  for  all  of  us. 
Hale's  good  wife,  Llndy,  Is  truly  a  leader. 
His  son.  Tommy,  and  his  daughters,  Barbara 
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and  Corrlne,  are  three  of  the  finest  and  most 
decent  people  I  have  ever  known. 

This  family  provided  the  key  Inspiration, 
understanding  and  love  for  the  man  we 
honor.  Hale  was  always  extremely  proud  of 
his  family.  They  were  an  active  part  of  his 
public  as  well  as  his  private  life  and  they 
stand  tall  in  his  Image  today. 

So  Hale  Boggs  was  an  exceptional  Individ- 
ual— as  husband,  father,  political  leader  and 
friend  We  would  all  agree  with  the  Journalist 
who  recently  said,  "He  was  close  to  the  Irre- 
placeable man." 

Hale  Boggs  stood  like  a  towering  oak- 
among  his  fellow  men — and  his  absence,  as 
Edwin  Markham  said  of  another  great  leader. 
'leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky." 

While  we  shall  long  grieve  at  his  loss  we 
shall  forever  remember  his  joyful  life  and 
give  thanks  that  we  could  share  a  portion  of 
It  together.  1  shall  feel  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship  as  long  as  I  live. 

National  Anthem,  Francis  Scott  Key,  Con- 
gregation. 

HYMN    AFTES    THE    BLESSING 

America    the    Beautiful,    Katharine    Lee 
Bates.  Samuel  Ward,  Congregation: 
O   beautiful   for  spacious  skies,   for  amber 

waves  of  grain 
For  purple   mountain   majesties   above  the 

fruited  plain! 
America,    America,   God   shed   His   grace   on 

thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood  from 

sea  to  shining  sea. 
O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet,  whose  stem  im- 
passioned stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat  across  the 

wilderness 
America,  America,  God  mend  thine  every  flaw 
Confirm  thy  soul  In  self-control,  thy  liberty 

In  law. 

RECESSIONAL    MTMN 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  William  Steffe,  Xavler  University  Con- 
cert Choir. 

POSTLTJDE 

We  All  Believe  In  One  God,  J.  S.  Bach,  Mal- 
colm J.  Breda,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Music.  Xavler  University. 

SALUTE 

United  States  Armed  Services.  Jackson 
Square. 

FOR    HALE 

You  left  US  With  blueprints  and  banners 
In  the  midst  of  projects  and  motions; 
ready  to  plan,  to  plant  and  to  hope. 
We  talk  to  the  eyes  of  yoiir  silence, 
answer  that  deep  down  bell  of  your  voice, 
declare  It  a  generous  summons 
we  will  heed  and  trust  and  follow. 
Your   habit    was   laughter,   at   praise   or   at 

pomp, 
your   langxiage  was  friendship,   you  were  a 

bridge 
we  could  cross,   a  shade  tree  we  sought. 
We  hold  you,  persuader,  defender, 
we  hold  you,  yet  know  you  have  taken 
your  light  to  another  landscape. 
Spendthrift,  you've  left  us  your  grace,  your 

balm, 
trumpets  to  sound,  hoeannas  to  raise, 
your  heights  to  climb,  your  piuTJose  proclaim. 

— Katie  Louchhelm 

ST.  LOUIS  CATHZORAL  CROIR 

Donlce  Alverson,  Jack  Belsom,  Jean  Claude 
Bouchet,  Vlckl  Brana.  Joan  Broekhoven, 
Mary  Lee  Burke,  Linda  Cesary,  James  Co- 
bette,  Jeanne  Collins.  Merlin  Corcoran,  Nelle 
Donahue,  Elizabeth  Druhan.  Dorothy  F^mon, 
Susan  Fitch,  Joe  Hamner,  Renl  Hamner. 

Amelle  Hardin,  Nadlne  Haynes,  Irma  Henry, 
John  J.  Joyce,  Jr.,  Edward  Mclnnls,  Gary 
Mannlna,  Sally  Marshall.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Paltron,  Valencia  Scott.  Steven  Smith.  Co- 
lette Stelly,  James  Stelly,  Dorothy  Stephen- 
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son.  Jewel  TheUer.  MarUyln  Thomas,  Mario 
Ulllvarrl.  Jr.,  Mason  Webster. 

XAVIES  UNIVERSITY  CONCXBT  CHOIB 

Barbara  J.  Baker.  Roland  A.  Dobard,  John 
A.  Forward,  Corliss  Francois,  Harry  Francois, 
Thomas  J.  Harris,  Kay  F.  Home.  Denlse 
Houston,  Cloretta  Howze,  GUda  M.  Jackson, 
Jeanallce  Johnson. 

Lorla  C.  Jordan,  Dedra  Lacoste,  Lynn  F. 
Llvas,  Patricia  A.  McOulre,  Camllle  Metoyer, 
Vanessa  R.  Parker,  Vernon  C.  Richards,  Mar- 
lon Smith,  Shirley  A.  Stewart.  John  E.  Ware 
Fannell  T.  Watts.  Alton  L.  White. 

LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,   COLLEGE   OF   MUSIC,  GUITAB 
DEPARTMENT 

Moralma  Alvarez,  Jerry  Arlt,  Larry  Sarrat, 
Richard  Rhode. 

HONORARY    ESCORTS 

Robert  A.  Alnsworth,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Boggs, 

Ian  Claiborne,   Charles   W.  Davis.   Laxirance 

Eustls,  Jr.,  Laurance  Eustls,  ni,  Herman  S. 

Kohlmeyer.  Sr.,  Harry  Lee,  Robert  Morrison. 

Tulane  University  Law  Class  of  1937 

Gus  B.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Marian  Mayer  Eer- 
kett,  James  J.  Coleman,  Sr.,  Albert  L.  I>art. 
Molse  W.  Dennery,  Claude  B.  Duval,  F.  Irvln 
Dymond,  Bernhardt  C.  Heebe.  Haywood  H. 
Hlllyer,  Jr.,  D.  Douglas  Howard,  Gordon  B 
Hyde. 

Charles  D.  Marshall,  Alberto  E.  Meneses, 
George  W.  MUler,  Jr.,  Bernard  D.  Mlntz,  Ash- 
ton  Phelps,  G.  Henry  Plerson,  Edward  D. 
Poltevent.  Samuel  I.  Rosenljerg,  Archibald 
B.  D.  Saint,  Edward  F.  Stauss,  Jr.,  Molse  S. 
Steeg.  Jr. 

At  the  time  of  printing  the  above  list  was 
Incomplete. 
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What  Is  It?  Many  voices  venture  many 
answers. 

To  Sam  Rayburn,  17  years  its  Speaker, 
it  was  "the  highest  theater  In  the  world." 

A  century  ago  Britisher  James  Bryce 
seemed  to  agree: 

"ThU  huge  hall  flUed  with  perpetual 
clamor,  this  multitude  of  keen  and  eager 
faces,  this  ceaseless  coming  and  going,  the 
Irreverent  public  watching  from  the  gal- 
leries ...  of  what  tremendoiw  struggles 
may  not  this  hall  become  the  theater  In  ages 
yet  far  distant  when  parliaments  of  Etirope 
have  shrunk  Into  Insignificance?" 

Later  Stephen  K.  Bailey  said  the  House  Is 
"the  supremely  humanizing  agency  of  our 
government,  critic,  educator,  balance  wheel, 
stubborn  Inslstor  that  technology  be  dis- 
cussed In  terms  of  Its  human  effects,  at  best 
prudent  provider,  sister  and  refiner  of  leg- 
islative proposals,  compromiser  of  con- 
flict .  .  .  our  long  term  freedom  depends 
upon  It." 

More  than  walls,  members,  and  parliamen- 
tary ritual,  the  House  is  a  symbol  of  Amer- 
ica's search  for  freedom  and  justice.  During 
184  years  10.000  men  and  women  have 
wrought  Its  history  with  heroes  like  Madison, 
John  Qulncy  Adams,  Lincoln  and  Webster 
along  with  the  unremembered  whose  unsung 
contributions  are  history  too. 

A  member  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. John  Buchan  understood  It  thusly; 
"What  made  It  all  so  Impressive  and  lii 
Its  way  effective?  Partly  the  long  tradi- 
tion .  .  .  men  just  like  them,  no  better  in- 
formed or  abler  had  preserved  our  liberties 
.  .  .  Chiefly  the  House  was  truly  representa- 
tive .  .  the  people  .  .  .  were  governing,  not 
a  batch  of  supermen." 

— D.  B.  Hardeman. 

LOVE    FINDS    A    TIME    FOR    EVERYTHING 

For  everything  there  Is  a  season, 

and  a  time  for  every  matter  under  heaven: 

a  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die; 

a  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  what 

is  planted: 
a  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal; 


a  time  to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build  up; 

a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh; 

a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance; 

a  time  to  cast  away  stones, 

and  a  time  to  gather  stones  together. 

— Eccleslastes  3:15. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  may  consume. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from' 
Louisiana  (Mr.  H)6bert)  for  yielding  me 
some  time  on  this  very,  very  sad  occasion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  although  Hale  Boggs 
came  to  the  House  several  years  before 
I  did,  either  fate  or  other  circumstances 
seemed  to  put  both  of  us  In  situations 
where  we  were  working  together,  or  on 
some  occasions  In  friendly  competition 
with  one  another. 

Let  me  just  cite  some  of  the  experi- 
ences—and. If  I  might,  I  would  like  to 
reminisce  about  the  experiences  we 
shared,  because  through  those  experi- 
ences I  developed  a  close  friendship  with 
Hale,  a  tremendous  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  him,  and  a  feeling  that  with 
Hale's  passing  I  have  lost  a  person  very 
close  to  me. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
Hale  and  I  served  with  five  others  on  the 
Warren  Commission.  Both  Hale  and  I 
served  in  the  leadership  of  our  respective 
parties.  Hale  first  as  majority  whip  and 
then  later  majority  leader,  and  I  have 
been  the  minority  leader  during  the  last 
8-plus  years. 

Hale  and  I  had  somewhat  similar  roles 
In  several  of  our  respective  party  polit- 
ical conventions. 

To  cap  it  all,  in  June  and  July  of  1972 
Hal«.  Lindy,  my  wife  and  I,  with  our 
staff,  went  to  China  on  a  16 -day  trip 
at  the  request  of  the  President. 

Let  me  reminisce  if  I  might  about  each 
of  those  several  personal  experiences, 
where  we  became  very  close,  where  we 
worked  together,  and  where  I  think  we 
tried  to  help  one  another  for  the  benefit 
of  our  respective  responsibilities. 

All  of  us  remember  the  tragic  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy.  President 
Johnson,  in  order  to  try  and  find  out 
some  answers,  asked  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  Earl  Warren,  to  head 
up  a  commission.  He  appointed  two 
members  from  the  outside,  Allen  Dulles 
and  John  McCloy.  He  appointed  two  Sen- 
ators, Senator  Richard  Russell  and 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper.  He  ap- 
pointed Hale  Boggs  and  myself  from  the 
House.  From  November  of  that  tragic 
year  imtil  the  following  September  the 
seven  of  us  worked  extraordinarily  hard 
in  trying  to  find  the  answers,  and  to 
make  some  recommendations  so  that 
that  kind  of  a  tragedy  would  not  happen 
again  in  America.  Hale  Boggs  and  I  dur- 
ing this  period  became  extremely  well 
acquainted.  We  spent  many,  many  hours 
listening  to  testimony,  reading  testimony, 
and  trying  to  write  a  report. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  commission's  deliberations,  Hale 
Boggs,  Senator  Dick  Russell,  and  I 
worked  very  closely  in  trying  to  get  the 
right  phraseology  in  one  of  the  most 
critical  decisions  of  the  commission.  If 
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the  Members  will  read  the  commission's 
report,  they  will  find  that  we  did  indicate 
that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  the  as- 
sassin, and,  secondly,  we  said  there  was 
no  evidence  of  a  conspiracy,  foreign  or 
domestic.  The  staff  of  the  commission 
had  recommended  that  the  report  say 
there  was  no  evidence  of  a  conspiracy, 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  Dick  Russell, 
Hale  Boggs,  and  I  would  not  go  that  far. 
I  think  it  was  wise  to  make  that  declslan. 
All  we  could  attest  to  was  that  we  found 
no  evidence  of  a  conspiracy,  foreign  or 
domestic,  and  those  are  the  words  that 
are  in  that  commission  report. 

It  was  a  pretty  hectic  afternoon.  The 
staff  was  good,  and  there  were  those 
on  the  commission  who  believed  the  staff 
report  or  recommendation  was  the  right 
one.  But  Hale  Boggs  was  strong,  articu- 
late, and  effective,  and  as  a  consequence 
this  change  was  made  with  the  help  of 
Senator  Russell  and  myself. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier.  Hale  and  I  had 
somewhat  corresponding  positions  In 
each  of  our  two  political  parties  on  the 
noor  of  the  House.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him  and  helping  a  Dem- 
ocratic President  during  the  first  4  years 
of  my  service  as  a  minority  leader.  At 
that  time  he  was  the  majority  whip,  but 
I  worked  with  him  as  I  did  with  the  then 
majority  leader,  now  our  Speaker,  Carl 
Albert.  It  was  always  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  because  we  seemed  to  imder- 
stand  one  another  on  the  matters  that 
were  of  major  importance — and  there 
were  many  of  them.  We  did  not  approach 
our  actions  from  a  partisan  point  of 
view. 

Since  1969  Hale  was  the  minority  whip, 
and  then  the  majority  leader,  with  a 
Republictm  president.  Here,  although 
the  roles  were  different,  his  same  fine 
attitude  prevailed.  I  can  say  nothing  but, 
"Thank  you"  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
worked  with  Hale  during  these  difficult 
times  for  both  a  Republican  as  well  as  a 
Democratic  President. 

As  I  indicated  also.  Hale  had  positions 
of  responsibility  in  several  Democratic 
Conventions.  The  last  two  I  served  as  the 
permanent  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Convention,  but  we  used  to  reminisce 
about  problems  in  political  conventions — 
and  they  are  congenital,  whether  they 
are  Democratic  or  Republican  Conven- 
tions. We  used  to  wonder  whether  some 
rulings,  decisions,  or  actions  had  been 
entirely  right,  but  I  guess  w?  took  some 
solace  in  that  we  had  been  a  part  of  these 
great  political  operations. 

The  last,  and  really  the  most  wonder- 
ful, experience  was  the  trip  that  Hale 
and  LiNDY  and  my  wife,  Betty,  and  I  took 
to  China.  It  was  a  most  difficult  trip 
timewlse,  traveling,  and  in  everj-  other 
way.  but  I  do  not  know  four  people  who 
could  have  gotten  along  better.  I  can  say 
without  hesitation  or  qualification  that 
the  United  States  never  had  a  better  per- 
son representing  our  country  in  some 
very  important  areas  than  we  had  In 
Hale  Boggs  on  this  trip  to  China. 

We  met  for  more  than  6V2  hours  with 
Chou  En-lai.  It  was  a  very,  very  difficult 
experience,  and  Hale  and  I  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  upholding  our  coimtry's 
position  with  this  very  great  world 
leader.  Hale  did  a  superb  job.  On  the 


other  hand.  In  our  trips  from  one  com- 
munity to  another  in  China  and  in  the 
many  luncheons  and  many  dinners,  part 
of  the  routine,  as  Members  may  have 
guessed  from  seeing  on  television  the 
President  when  he  was  In  China,  there 
had  to  be  toasts  given.  Our  hosts  would 
always  give  a  toast,  and  then  Hale  and 
I  had  agreed  he  would  respond  first  and 
I  would  follow.  Let  me  say  parentheti- 
cally he  was  a  tough  act  to  follow  be- 
cause Hale  spoke  eloquently,  effectively, 
and  very  strongly  for  our  coimtry.  I  sat 
in  admiration  on  many  occasions  won- 
dering how  I  could  possibly  approximate 
the  Job  he  had  done. 

But  all  this  really  ends  up  by  letting 
me  say  I  have  lost  a  very  close  personal 
friend,  a  person  I  had  great  respect  for, 
whether  we  agreed  with  one  another  or 
differed.  I  can  only  say  to  Lindy  that 
Betty  and  I  have  many,  many  times  said 
we  would  do  almost  anything  if  Hale 
were  back  so  we  could  have  those  asso- 
ciations again.  Both  of  us  wish  Lindy 
and  the  family  the  very,  very  best. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  boom- 
ing voice  of  Hale  Boggs  is  no  longer 
heard  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  influence,  however,  is  still  here.  Here 
also  is  his  lovely  wife,  Lindy,  who  Is 
serving  her  people  and  the  NaUon  in 
keeping  vidth  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  among  those  still  remaining  in 
the  House  who  were  here  when  Hale 
BoGGS  came  to  Congress.  I  saw  him  grow 
step  by  step  into  a  position  of  leadership 
and  power.  He  gave  the  full  measure  of 
devotion  to  the  people  he  represented 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  have  been  especially  impressed  with 
the  tributes  which  have  been  paid  today 
to  the  memory  of  our  distinguished 
friend.  How  could  one  add  to  the  brilliant 
tribute  which  has  been  paid  to  Hale 
Boggs  by  Chairman  Edward  Hubert  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Eloquent  also  have  been  the  tributes  paid 
by  the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader  and  others. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  what  has 
already  been  said  here  about  the  record 
of  this  distinguished  legislator,  but  I  do 
want  to  join  in  the  warm  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  to  his  memory. 

I  was  present  in  New  Orleans  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1973  at  the  memorial  service.  It 
was  good  to  observe  the  love  and  devo- 
tion of  the  people  of  New  Orleans  for 
their  departed  leader  and  friend. 

In  honoring  our  friend,  Hale  Boggs, 
we  do  credit  to  ourselves.  As  we  pay 
tribute  to  his  memory  and  express  our 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones  left  behind, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  American  system  of 
government  to  which  Hale  Boggs  de- 
voted his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  yielding. 


Mr.  HUBERT.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  yield  to  the 
members  of  the  Louisiana  delegation,  I 
would  like  to  express  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Louisiana  delegation 
here  present  our  gratitude  to  Speaker 
McCormack  for  being  with  us  today.  I 
want  to  say  that  each  of  us  is  most 
grateful  Speaker  McCormack  has  come 
here  today  to  be  present  with  us.  I  know 
he  held  Hale  in  high  esteem,  as  he  did 
all  who  served  with  him.  The  former 
Speaker  was  majority  leader  when  we 
came  here  and  we  looked  to  him  for  guid- 
ance from  the  very  beginning.  I  want 
to.  express  the  gratitude  of  everyone  of  us 
in  the  Louisiana  delegation  and  I  cannot 
speak  the  word  of  gratitude  that  our 
beloved  former  Speaker  has  taken  the 
time  to  return  to  this  Chamber  in  which 
he  served  for  so  long  and  so  well  to  be 
here  whUe  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Hale  Boggs. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  dean  of  the  Louisiana  delegation 
(Mr.  Passbjan). 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  the  occasion  for  today's  tribute  to 
our  departed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Hale  Boggs.  Many  of  us  continued  to 
maintain  a  faint  hope  that  somehow  he 
would  be  returned  to  us. 

It  was  my  good  fortime  to  know  Hale 
well  because  our  offices  were  close  to- 
gether for  many  years.  Hale  Boggs  was 
a  man  who  always  made  you  feel  good 
just  to  be  aroimd  him,  and  even  though 
differences  on  legislation  occurred,  he 
nevertheless  always  extended  a  helping 
hand  to  anyone  in  need.  He  had  a  great 
capacity  for  love,  friendship,  and  good 
humor. 

Hale  Boggs  was  indeed  a  distingmshed 
Member  of  this  august  body  for  many 
years.  He  handled  himself  in  such  a 
way  as  to  acquire  the  esteem  of  aU  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and,  for  that  matter, 
those  in  the  Senate  and  officials  in  both 
the  judicial  and  executive  branches  His 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  his  under- 
standing of  other  Members'  problems 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  advance 
rapidly  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  served  so  long  and  so  well.  He 
was  destined  to  go  even  higher  imtil  He- 
that-is-on-Hlgh  removed  him  from  our 
midst. 

It  is  almost  strange  how  the  friend- 
ship between  Hale  and  myself  remained 
strong.  Even  when  I  did  not  foUow  his 
leadership,  it  never  marred  our  friend- 
ship nor  interfered  with  our  almost  daily 
greetings.  When  I  first  came  to  Congress, 
Hale  was  always  available  for  advice  and 
he,  more  than  anyone  else,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  obtain  membership  on  the 
powerful  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Even  though  Hale  is  apparently  gone, 
his  good  deeds  and  irmumerable  kind- 
nesses, not  only  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  but  to  the  personnel  employed  by 
the  House,  will  linger  long  in  these  hal- 
lowed halls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  historj'  will  be  extremely 
kind  to  Haie  Boggs.  Few  men  in  public 
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life  have  made  a  deeper  or  more  lasting 
impression  on  the  minds  of  men  than  has 
Hale  Boggs.  Millions  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans know  that  this  world  is  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  for  Hale  Boggs 
having  lived  in  it. 

To  his  lovely  and  talented  wife,  Lindy, 
who  is  now  our  colleague,  and  his  family, 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Passman)  very  much. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 
GONNER ) . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  jom  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  and  honopmg  my  dear 
friend  and  former  coUeagueC  Hale  Boggs. 

I  recall  that  I  was  In  Bucharest,  Ro- 
mania, on  a  trade  mission  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  was  spending  the  night  in  our 
American  Embassy  when  Hale's  flight 
was  reported  overdue.  The  American 
Ambassador  came  early  to  my  room  that 
morning  to  tell  me  that  Hale  was  miss- 
ing. That  fact  is  just  as  hard  to  compre- 
hend now  as  it  was  then.  Nevertheless, 
the  anxiety  has  all  but  faded  away. 

For  nearly  28  years,  Hale  represented 
the  Second  District  of  Louisiana.  For 
nearly  half  of  that  time,  I  was  privileged 
and  honored  to  serve  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Louisiana  congressional  delegation 
with  him.  Everyone  who  knew  Hale  well, 
as  I  did,  knew  him  to  be  a  kind  and 
gentle  man  with  a  warm  heart,  ever 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  who  he  loved  dearly. 

I  followed  Hale  Boggs'  career  both 
before  and  after  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress— from  his  election  in  1940  to  the 
77th  Congress,  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  then  his  election  as 
majority  whip  in  1962,  and  finally,  his 
election  as  majority  leader  in  1972.  As 
House  majority  leader.  Hale  served  his 
country  and  his  party  well.  His  inquisi- 
tive nature,  his  deep  intelligence,  and  his 
insight  into  people  made  him  a  natural 
for  that  position  and  for  the  role  he 
played  in  the  legislative  process  in 
America. 

From  his  position  of  leadership  In  the 
House,  Hale  was  able  to  do  more  for 
Louisiana  and  the  Nation  than  most 
people  realize.  I  can  recall  working  with 
Hale  day  in  and  day  out  on  matters  be- 
fore the  Houfe,  and  I  will  treasure  and 
remember  those  years  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  While  the  two  of  us  disagreed 
philosophically  from  time  to  time,  we 
never  disagreed  personally.  This  Is  so 
because  Hale  had  that  quality  of  being 
able  to  disagree  without  being  disagree- 
able. I  respected  and  admired  him  for 
the  firmness  of  his  dedication  to  the 
ideals  and  convictions  he  believed  In. 

Hale  had  what  every  good  and  suc- 
cessful man  must  have.  He  had  a  wife 
who  was  devoted  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  filled  with  love  for  Hale.  A  wife 
who  had  abilities  that  equalled  his.  They 
had  a  wonderful  family  together.  It  was 
my  privilege  on  occasions  too  numerous 
to  mention  to  have  been  a  guest  in  their 
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home.  No  one  ever  seemed  to  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  opening  their  home  to 
friends  than  did  Hale  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  served  with  Hale 
who  at  one  time  or  another  was  not  in- 
vited to  be  a  guest  in  his  home.  The  latch- 
string  was  always  out  and  was  on  the 
friends  side  of  the  door. 

While  Hale's  loss  took  a  great  toll  on 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Louisiana 
congressional  delegation,  the  entire 
Congress  felt  the  impact  of  the  tragedy. 
This  is  a  sad  time  for  me.  While  it  is 
a  privilege  and  honor  to  join  with  my 
many  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
leader  among  men,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
do  so.  I  succeeded  Hale  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Each  time  I  enter  this 
Chamber,  I  remember  the  man ;  and  his 
absence  affects  me  greatly. 

Louisiana  and  the  Nation  had  a  friend 
in  Hale  Boggs;  Louisiana  and  the  Na- 
tion will  miss  his  leadership.  As  a  close 
personal  friend,  I,  too,  will  miss  him.  It 
has  been  said  that  every  cloud  has  a 
silver  lining  and  to  a  point  this  one  does 
too  and  I  do  not  mean  to  make  the  words 
apF)ear  trite  and  timewom  but  Hale 
himself  provided  this  silver  lining  and  I 
am  sure  he  knows  and  looks  down  with 
pleasure  on  Ljndy  as  his  successor. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  . 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hale 
Boggs  began  his  career  in  Congress  as 
the  youngest  Democrat  in  the  77th  ses- 
sion. Fifteen  sessions  later  he  had  risen 
to  become  the  majority  leader — the  post 
he  held  In  the  92d  Congress  at  the  time 
of  his  tragic  disappearance  In  October 
of  1972. 

A  politician  In  the  classic  American 
tradition.  Hale  Boggs  was  able  to  main- 
tain and  elevate  his  position  in  Con- 
gress only  through  diligence,  hard  work 
and  a  sincere  love  and  respect  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  life. 

Although  it  was  my  privilege  to  have 
served  with  Congressman  Boggs  for  only 
a  brief  period.  I  retain  a  deep  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  his  memory,  since  one  of  his 
final  public  fimctlons  prior  to  leaving 
Washington  on  his  iU-fated  trip  to  Alas- 
ka was  to  be  present  at  my  swearing-in 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, on  October  12,  1972. 

His  political  career  Is  one  which  de- 
serves to  be  studied  and  admired  by  every 
student  of  government.  Never  one  to 
publicly  seek  acclaim  or  recognition  out- 
side his  congressional  district,  he  never- 
theless was  named  to  serve  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy ;  he  served  as  par- 
liamentarian at  the  1964  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  was  chairman  of  the 
platform  committee  at  the  national  con- 
vention In  1968,  and  was  vice  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
from  1954  imtll  his  disappearance.  And 
all  of  this  was  In  addition  to  his  commit- 
tee and  legislative  duties  in  Congress, 
which,  by  themselves,  would  be  sufBcient 
to  tax  the  energies  of  any  ordinary  man. 
But  Hale  Boggs  was  not  an  ordinary 


man.  The  people  of  New  Orleans  knew 
that.  Throughout  his  political  career,  he 
was  a  man  who  could  visit  almost  any- 
where in  that  historic  city  and  be  wel- 
comed as  one  with  the  people  he  served. 
They  respected  and  admired  him;  he  re- 
spected and  was  one  of  them. 

Another  tribute  to  Hale  Boggs'  mem- 
ory can  be  foimd  in  his  family.  His  wife, 
CoRiNE,  more  affectionately  known  as 
"Lindy,"  now  serves  in  his  place  In  Con- 
gress; his  daughters  and  son  remain  a 
credit  to  his  name  and  memory  as  well  as 
a  credit  to  themselves  through  individ- 
ual accomplishments. 

He  will  be  missed — he  Is  missed  by  his 
colleagues  in  Congress  and  by  his  thou- 
sands of  friends  in  Louisiana. 

But  behind  he  leaves  a  memory  which 
also  is  a  legacy;  a  legacy  which  testifies 
to  what  an  American  can  accomplish 
when  he  Is  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
good  government,  a  productive  life  for 
all  Americans,  a  strong  family  life  and 
service  to  his  constituency. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Gil- 
Lis  Long. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
7  months  have  passed  since  we  lost 
Hale,  yet.  If  anything,  our  appreciation 
of  him  has  been  enhanced  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  Each  time  I  enter  this 
Chamber,  or  stand  in  this  well,  I  think  of 
him,  for  in  my  mind  he  is  permanently 
associated  with  this  institution.  Hale 
loved  the  House  of  Representatives.  For 
him  It  was  the  fundamental  democratic 
Institution  of  American  Government. 
This  Chamber  and  this  well  he  regarded 
as  the  town  hall  of  our  Nation.  It  is  here 
that  the  thoughts,  the  hopes,  fears,  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  find  expression. 
It  is  here  that  differences  are  aired  and 
reconciled,  issues  debated  and  resolved. 
I  know  of  no  one  more  gifted  as  a  speak- 
er than  Hale;  when  he  spoke  from  this 
well  the  House  listened.  Last  fall  that 
voice  was  stilled.  Its  message  of  reason 
and  reconciliation,  however,  will  endure. 

It  is  never  easy  to  accept  the  loss  of 
a  friend.  It  is  made  more  difficult  when 
that  friend  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  It 
is  especially  difficult  when  that  friend 
possessed  as  much  energy.  Intelligence 
and  force  of  life  as  did  Hale.  Anyone 
who  knew  him — and  thrit  includes  vir- 
tually anyone  active  in  the  affairs  of  our 
country  during  the  past  25  years— is 
familiar  with  the  qualities  of  which  I 
speak. 

Hale  was,  as  the  saying  goes,  a  politi- 
cian in  the  best  and  noblest  sense  of  the 
"word.  Problems  existed  to  be  solved, 
himian  differences  to  be  reconciled,  in 
the  interest  of  a  common  good.  Com- 
promise was  not  an  evil  but  a  necessary 
and  useful  tool  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Politics,  for  Kale,  was  the  art  of  the 
possible,  and  in  his  capable  hands  the 
realm  of  the  possible  underwent  regular 
expansion.  As  he  saw  it,  the  test  of  polit- 
ical leadership  was  the  capacity  to  rec- 
oncile divergent  views  and  to  find  com- 
mon grounds  upon  which  constructive 
programs  could  be  founded.  William  S. 
White  said  it  best  when  he  wrote  of 
Hale: 
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He  stood  as  a  truly  effective  human  bridge 
between  many  competing  qualities  .  .  .  And 
he  served  to  sustain  between  them  a  link  of 
tolerance  and  In  the  end  a  capacity  for  com- 
mon action.  Under  his  leadership,  diver- 
gencies of  all  kinds — regional,  cultural, 
ideological,  racial — remained  only  matters 
for  rational  discussion  and  disputation 
rather  than  spurting  up  into  reasons  for 
Implacable  and  wasteful  infighting. 

Hale  was  a  southerner,  and  he  loved 
the  people  and  land  of  his  origin,  but 
he  brought  a  national  perspective  to  his 
work.  There  was  nothing  about  him  that 
was  parochial  or  base.  He  had  courage 
and  conviction  and  compassion.  During 
the  1960's  he  took  stands  which  were 
controversial,  to  put  it  mildly,  among  his 
constituents.  All  were  constrained  to  ad- 
mire his  courage.  In  the  final  analysis,  I 
think  it  will  be  said  that  Hale  Boggs  led 
the  South  through  a  difficult  period  of 
social  change  and  that  he  contributed  to 
a  new  era  of  cooperation  and  progress 
in  our  part  of  the  country. 

He  brought  a  similar  energy  and  cour- 
age to  every  field  of  public  policy.  He  had 
a  keen  mind  that  moved  easily  from 
Louisiana  levees  to  international  eco- 
nomics. He  could  talk  to  an  oyster  farmer 
in  south  Louisiana  in  the  morning  and 
an  European  economic  minister  in  the 
afternoon,  leaving  both  of  them  enlight- 
ened. 

Hale  believed  that  government  has  a 
useful  and  constructive  role  to  play  In 
meeting  people's  needs  and  solving  na- 
tional problems.  The  task  of  the  Congress 
to  him  was  to  define  that  role  and  to 
apply  our  resources  toward  achieving  na- 
tional goals. 

Now  he  Is  gone.  The  void  that  Hale 
leaves  and  the  grief  which  so  many  of 
us  feel,  I  believe,  are  relieved  when  we 
reflect  how  fortunate  we  were  to  have 
this  good  and  gifted  man  among  our 
leaders. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Long. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen^  . 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  in  this  tribute  by  my  colleagues  to 
Hale  Boggs.  My  relationship  to  Hale  was 
substantially  different  from  the  relation- 
ship which  you  enjoyed  with  Hale. 

As  the  Republican  nominee  in  the 
Second  District  of  Louisiana.  I  opposed 
Hale  Boggs  In  the  general  elections  of 
1962,  1964,  and  1968.  In  each  successive 
campaign  the  competition  between  us 
grew  stronger. 

The  1968  campaign  was  a  particularly 
grueling  experience  for  me — as  I  believe 
It  was  for  Hale.  It  was  one  which  was 
hard  fought  on  both  sides. 

My  opposition  to  Hale  was  based  on 
fundamental  political  differences — sin- 
cerely held  on  both  sides.  The  several 
campaigns  were  confrontations  on  these 
issues.  They  were,  I  believe  I  can  safely 
say.  remarkably  free  of  personal  allega- 
tions and  recriminations. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that, 
although  we  contended  against  each  oth- 
er three  times.  It  was  not  until  more  than 
a  year  after  the  1968  race  that  I  ever 
had  ♦h';>  piivi]-?7e  of  meeting  Hale.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  after  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  reapportioned  the  districts  so 


that  we  resided  thereafter  in  different 
congressional  districts. 

So  I  never  knew  Hale  as  an  individual 
imtll  after  those  campaigns,  but  I  came 
to  know  him  somewhat  following.  He  was 
always  kind,  and  cordial,  and  coiute- 
ous — despite  the  fact  that  for  approxi- 
mately 6  years  I  was  a  rather  persistent 
thorn  in  his  side. 

As  a  result  of  those  campaigns  and 
the  contacts  which  we  had  following 
those  campaigns,  I  developed  a  regard 
and  a  respect  for  Hale  that  is  difficult 
for  me  to  describe. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  was  any 
lessening  of  the  philosophical  differences 
which  I  perceived  existed  between  us, 
but  there  developed  on  my  part  a  genuine 
sense  of  respect  of  the  kind  I  suppose 
exists  on  the  part  of  an  athletic  competi- 
tor who  contends  against  another  re- 
peatedly. Hale  was  an  aggressive,  deter- 
mined, and  highly  competent  fighter  for 
his  point  of  view  in  election  campaigns 
and  in  the  Congress.  I  respected  him  for 
that,  and  I  respected  him  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  views. 

When  Hale  was  lost  in  Alaska,  and  as 
the  rescue  efforts  drug  on  to  the  point  of 
hopelessness,  I  experienced  a  great  sense 
of  loss  because  Hale  had  been  a  major 
part  of  my  political  life. 

I  felt  a  sense  of  anguish  and  sorrow 
for  his  family  which  had  always  played 
a  major  part  in  his  political  life. 

Today,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  man  who,  for  all  of  his  life 
fought  unceasingly  for  his  ideas  on  the 
betterment  of  America. 

There  is  no  higher  calling  that  service 
to  mankind.  Hale  Boggs  answered  that 
call  with  every  fiber  of  his  bein?. 

What  a  great  world  we  would  have  if 
all  men  were  likewise  dedicated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Hebert)  has  expired. 

SPECIAL    OEOES    REQUEST 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux >  ma"  be 
permitted  to  address  the  House  for  60 
minutes  immediately  following  the  spe- 
cial order  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Hebert)  and  preceding  the  re- 
maining special  orders  scheduled  for 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Bre.atjx)  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sullivan)  as  she  may  con- 
sume. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me  so 
that  I  may  speak  In  memory  of  our  past 
le.Tder,  Hale  Boggs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  93d  Congress 
convened  on  January  3,  of  this  year,  the 
Democratic  Members  were  faced  with 
the  sad  and  poignant  duty  of  selecting  a 
new  majority  leader  to  replace  a  man 


who  had  served  with  distinction  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  that  important  role,  and 
who  was  the  personal  friend  of  every 
Member  who  had  served  with  him  during 
a  long  career  in  the  House. 

A  great  source  of  strength  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  the  continuity  of 
our  institutions  even  when  outstanding 
leaders  die.  are  defeated,  or  retire  volun- 
tarily. The  work  goes  on;  decisioris  which 
have  to  be  made  are  made;  new  leaders 
take  the  reins  and  devise  new  approaches 
to  old  problems,  and  bring  their  own  per- 
sonalities to  bear  on  the  achievement  of 
difficult  political  goals.  But  we  always  re- 
member with  srratitude  and  affection 
those  who  previously  carried  the  burdens 
of  leadership  during  periods  of  stress  and 
crisis,  and  who  performed  their  assign- 
ments with  imusual  technical  skill  and 
personal  charm. 

Thus,  all  of  us  who  ever  served  here 
with  Hale  Boggs  will  remember  him  with 
just  such  gratitude  and  affection.  Long 
before  he  was  the  majority  whip  and 
then  the  majority  leader  of  the  House, 
Hale  Boggs  was  a  leader  among  those 
who  believed  in.  and  fought  for,  good 
government  and  high  standards  of  public 
service.  During  his  many  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  be- 
came an  outstanding  and  widely  ac- 
claimed expert  on  tax  legislation,  on  so- 
cial security  issues,  reciprocal  trade,  and 
many  other  complex  matters  coming  be- 
fore that  committee. 

What  is  not  generallv  known  i.-  that 
Hale  Boggs  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize— and  propose  effective  solutions 
for — the  terribly  rerious  problem  of  the 
nonnarcotic  dangerous  dru?s  in  the  days 
when  governmental  controls  over  the 
barbiturates,  amphetamines  and  hallu- 
cinogens or  so-c£i;ed  asvcho-druTs  were 
weak  and  ineffectual  and  pu^^lic  ^'warf- 
ness  of  the  danger  was  almo<;t  nonexist- 
ent. It  is  easy  to  push  a  po-^ul^r  rr.u.se  in 
Congress:  it  takes  vpoi  dedication  to  work 
for  the  passacre  of  loTislatirn  T^hif'h  is 
desnerately  ne.-'dPi  to  hrp.d  off  ?eriniis 
problems  mo-st  people  have  not  reed 
about  or  heard  nbout.  As  a  ,<:Donsor  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Control  .Act  of  1 9fi.'=i.  I  know 
how  much  pioneering  work  Hale  Boggs 
did  in  this  field  to  help  pave  the  wav  for 
the  1965  act. 

Hale  Boggs  left  this  House  under  char- 
acteristic circumstances — helping  an- 
other Member.  Throughout  his  career  in 
the  House,  he  was  always  responsive  to 
the  problems  and  needs  of  his  colleagues 
and  this  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  and  in- 
volvement with  other  Members  led  to  his 
early  selection  for  leadership  status,  first 
as  deputy  whip,  then  as  whip,  then  as 
majority  leader.  But  Hale  was  mu-h 
more  than  a  helpful  good  fellow.  He 
worked  for  the  accomplishment  of  great 
political  goals;  he  worked  unceasingly 
for  the  passage  of  good  legislation  in 
which  he  believed.  The  fact  that  he  had 
done  so  much  for  so  many  Members  over 
the  years  certainly  earned  great  divi- 
dends ^r  the  country  in  terms  of  the 
supp6rt  he  received  as  majority  leader 
on  major  controversial  issues. 

His  constituents  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional   District    of    Louisiana    were 
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singulaxly  fortunate  In  having  Hale 
BoGGS  as  their  Congressman,  and  In  hav- 
ing available  to  succeed  him  the  extra- 
ordinary lady  who  had  worked  so  hard 
alongside  him  to  help  Haie  Boggs  per- 
form his  great  feats  of  service  to  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Nation.  The  warmth  with 
which  LiNDY  was  accepted  into  the  House 
following  her  special  election  to  succeed 
her  husband  was  a  spontaneous  demon- 
stration of  our  love  for  her  as  well  as  our 
esteem  for  Hale. 

The  tragedj-  of  Hale's  disappearance 
and  the  agony  of  Lindy  and  their  family 
during  those  difficult  days  was  shared 
by  many  of  us  who  have  known  the  Boggs 
family,  but  the  very  wonderful  memories 
that  each  one  of  the  family  has  of  son, 
husband,  and  father  will  live  forever  and 
help  to  console  them  as  the  years  go  by. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
at  this  time  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  HiBERT) . 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  experiences  of  my 
life  as  a  public  official,  and  my  tenure  as 
a  Member  of  tliis  body,  was  to  know  and 
to  have  been  associated  with  Hale  Bocgs. 
He  was  a  politician  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  Webster  definition,  that  a  politician 
is  one  skilled  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. Not  only  was  Hale  skilled  in  that 
science  of  government,  but  he  was  equal- 
ly skillful  in  his  capacity  to  bring  to  the 
people  the  real  issues  of  the  time,  and 
to  convince  those  whom  he  was  able  to 
contact  that  his  views  were  worthy.  He 
was  aggressive  in  his  capacity,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  pleasant,  despite 
the  fact  that  from  time  to  time  in  this 
field  of  activity  one  finds  it  necessary  to 
be  aggressive.  He  w^  bold  and  courage- 
ous, and  yet  at  theSsame  time  he  was 
genuinely  prudent.  H^was  one  who  was 
able  to  disagree  withoiH  being  disagree- 
able. No  Member  who  served  and  worked 
with  Hale  Boggs  could  be  less  than  a 
little  bit  greater,  a  little  bit  more  con- 
cerned about  national  and  international 
affairs,  because  Hale  just  simply  would 
not  let  one  stay  around  without  having 
him  understand  that  this  business  was 
the  business  of  making  not  only  these 
United  States  and  this  Nation  tick,  but 
also  that  of  making  the  world  tick. 

His  guidance  to  me  pertaining  to  mat- 
ters of  my  committee  activities  are  ex- 
periences that  I  shall  not  forget. 

When  we  learned  that  he  wanted  to 
become  majority  leader,  it  was  easy  for 
the  Members  of  our  Georgia  delegation 
to  decide,  and  quickly  so.  that  this  was 
the  man  we  needed  for  majority  leader. 

He  was  truly  a  majority  leader.  He  was 
unafraid  of  the  political  consequences 
that  might  befall  one  who  took  an  im- 
popular  stand.  With  that  example  he 
made  us  all  stronger  and  better  Demo- 
crats. We  miss  him.  I  heard  someone  say- 
ing earlier  in  eulogizing  Hale  that  we  will 
not  hear  his  booming  articulate  voice 
again,  but  despite  the  fact  that  we  mi.ss 
him  and  his  physical  presence,  we  are 
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fortunate  to  have  his  able  widow  grace 
these  halls  with  the  same  charm  and  the 
same  effective  attention  to  Members  that 
he  was  able  to  give.  While  it  is  true  that 
one  never  replaces  another  she  will  come 
about  as  near  as  anyone  in  replacing  him 
as  an  effective  legislator  as  there  can  be. 

I  am  so  happy  that  he  has  lived  to 
serve  this  Nation  and  tlus  world  which 
he  loved  so  well,  and  to  be  able  to  say 
that  his  widow  who  has  such  great  charm 
and  such  tremendous  capacity  is  now 
following  In  his  footsteps  and  helping  us 
all  to  become  more  interested,  more 
determined  and  more  effective  legisla- 
tors. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Plynt). 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  Indeed 
a  privilege  for  me  to  join  today  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  dean 
of  the  Louisiana  delegation,  in  paying 
richly  deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  great  American,  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  this  Hoiise,  and  my  beloved  per- 
sonal friend.  Hale  Boggs,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Louisiana. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Landrum),  said  just  a 
moment  ago,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
parts  of  my  service  in  this  body  was  the 
opportunity  to  be  closely  associated  with 
Hale  and  to  work  with  hhn.  I  have  heard 
many  people  say,  and  I  have  on  many 
occasions  myself  made  the  statement 
that  Hale  Boggs  was  perhaps  the  most 
articulate  Member  of  this  House.  He  was 
a  leader  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He 
spoke  from  this  well  on  many,  many  oc- 
casions with  genuine  eloquence.  He 
spoke  with  conviction.  There  were  times 
when  Hale  and  I  voted  differently,  just 
as  there  were  times  when  we  disagreed 
on  certsdn  Issues,  and  yet  he  was  a  man 
with  whom  one  could  find  oneself  In  dis- 
agreement and  at  the  same  time  love 
him  for  himself  suid  recognize  that  even 
though  his  views  on  a  particular  matter 
might  be  different  from  one's  own,  he 
believed  in  his  views  and  his  point  of 
view  as  deeply  and  sincerely  as  any  man 
whom  I  have  ever  known.  There  were 
not  a  great  many  times  when  we  found 
ourselves  on  different  sides  of  a  given 
Issue,  and  quite  often  he  would  in  a 
good-natured  maimer  chide  me  about 
my  particular  view  on  a  particular  bill. 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  It  with  that 
good  nature  which  was  Hale  Boggs. 

Hale  and  I  were  within  a  few  months 
of  the  .same  age.  He  came  to  Congre.^s 
nearly  14  years  before  I  did.  He  was  a 
veteran  when  I  camn  here  in  my  first 
term,  and  he  and  I  almo.st  immediately 
became  very  warm,  good  personal 
friends. 

For  many  years,  both  when  he  was 
whip  and  subsequently  when  he  was 
leader,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with 
him  on  nearly  every  Thursday  morning 
during  the  legislative  session.  I  chf-ri.sli 


the  recollection  and  memories  of  those 
Thursday  morning  meetings. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they 
did  not  stop  or  cease  when  he  was  ?le- 
vated  by  the  vote  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  from  majority  whip  to  majority 
leader,  because  we  would  simply  transfer 
the  meeting  place  from  the  old  whip's 
office  to  the  majority  leader's  office. 

At  my  invitation,  he  visited  Georgia 
on  a  nimiber  of  occasions,  and  I  was 
indeed  proud  of  his  being  there.  I  was 
proud  of  his  appearance  and  of  what  he 
said.  He  spoke  to  a  university  group  one 
time  and  made  one  of  the  most  favorable 
impressions  that  I  have  ever  known  one 
of  my  colleagues,  or  for  that  matter  any- 
one else,  to  make  on  the  educationsd 
community  where  he  spoke. 

On  another  occasion,  he  accompanied 
me  to  Atlanta  to  speak  to  the  Atlanta 
Bar  Association.  Everyone  there  uni- 
versally thanked  me  for  bringing  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  bar  association 
the  most  effective,  most  Interesting 
speaker  that  they  had  ever  been  privi- 
leged to  have  visit  tlffem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want  to  men- 
tion the  association  of  our  families.  We 
enjoyed  every  occasion  that  brought  the 
Boggs  and  the  Flynts  together.  Lindy 
and  Halb's  daughter  Cokie  and  our 
daughter  Susan  attended  the  same  col- 
lege, so  we  had  a  tie  there  as  well  as 
through  Lindy  and  through  Hale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  somehow  feel  that  all 
of  us  who  knew  and  served  with  Hale  are 
a  little  bit  better  because  we  walked  part 
of  the  way  with  him.  His  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  his  district,  his  State,  and  our  Na- 
tion certainly  reflected  credit  upon  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana and  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Patty  and  our  children 
join  me  in  extending  on  this  occasion 
our  love  and  affection  to  Mrs.  Boggs, 
their  children  and  grandchildren  and 
Hale's  mother. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland   (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert)  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  very  strange  kind  of 
development,  I  knew  Hale  Boggs  before 
I  ever  came  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  knew  him  even  before  I  had 
ever  met  him.  That  may  sound  contra- 
dictory, but  it  really  is  not.  You  see  I  re- 
member during  the  difficult  times  in  the 
1960's  when  the  Congress  was  trying  to 
deal  with  civil  rights  legislation  and  my 
brother.  Clarence  Mitchell,  Jr.,  would 
come  home  to  Baltimore.  He  stopped 
some  nights  and  we  would  talk  about 
the  men  who  were  providing  leadership 
for  the  Nation. 

Almost  inevitably  Clarence  would  say: 

Hale  Boggs  Is  providing  leadership  to  the 
Nation  on  this  Issue. 

And  Indeed  he  was. 

I  remember  the  time  .some  years  ago 
when  I  wa.s  in  New  Orleans,  in  uniform. 
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In  the  service  of  my  (»untry.  I  remember 
that  when  I  got  on  the  public  transporta- 
tion system  someone  gently  advised  me 
that  there  was  a  bar,  and  black  people, 
whether  they  were  in  the  service  or  not, 
sat  behind  that  bar.  I  refused  to  do  so, 
but  I  felt  humiliated.  I  recall  my  last  re- 
cent visit  to  New  Orleans,  where  I  en- 
joyed the  hospitality,  the  warmth,  and 
courtesy  associated  with  the  city.  There 
was  no  consideration  of  color  In  the  treat- 
ment I,  a  black  man,  was  accorded. 

Hale  Boggs  made  the  difference.  He 
did  Indeed  move  a  Nation. 

Then  I  met  Hale  Boggs  after  I  was 
elected  to  the  Congress.  I  went  over  to 
see  him  knowing  that  he  perhaps  could 
give  me  3  minutes  out  of  his  crowded 
schedule.  That  was  all  I  wanted,  just  to 
meet  and  talk  with  him.  He  said,  "Oh, 
no:  sit  down."  He  talked  for  about  5  or 
10  or  15  minutes,  and  I  talked.  Then  I 
said,  "I  know  how  busy  you  must  be.  I  am 
going  to  leave  you."  He  said : 

No,  do  not  leave,  because  the  things  I  want 
to  tell  you  are  Important  things.  The  things 
I  want  to  share  with  you  are  Important 
things. 

We  had  a  warm  and  enriching  conver- 
sation. In  a  part  of  that  conservation 
Hale  Boggs  said: 

You  know,  this  Nation  Is  too  great  for  any 
one  person  to  ever  be  hungry.  I  really  believe 
that. 

I  said,  "I  believe  you." 

Then  later  on  in  that  long  conversa- 
tion he  said  to  me : 

We  have  come  so  far  in  this  country  In 
terms  of  ending  the  inequities  based  on  race. 

He  smiled  and  he  said: 

But  we  have  so  much  further  to  go,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  rest  untU  aU  of  the  in- 
equities based  on  race  are  erased. 

Those  who  served  with  him  for  a  long 
period  of  time  knew  him  as  a  skillful 
politician.  I  did  not.  Those  who  served 
with  him  for  a  long  period  of  time  knew 
him  better  as  a  skilled  debater.  I  knew 
him  best  as  a  warm  and  wonderful  man 
who  loved  humanity  and  who  acted  out 
that  love  for  humanity  every  day  in  some 
fashion.  In  some  guise. 

So  I  am  honored  and  grateful  that  I 
would  be  given  the  time  to  contribute  to 
this  eulogy. 

No  person  speaks  for  all  black  Ameri- 
cans. No  person  speaks  for  all  Americans. 
But  I  know  that  as  I  stand  in  this  well 
today  I  am  speaking  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  black  Americans  who  recognized 
the  decency  and  the  honor  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  commitment  and  the 
humanity  of  a  Hale  Boggs.  For  this  we 
are  gi-ateful. 

Mrs.  Boggs,  obviously  you  know  how 
strongly  I  feel  about  this  matter,  and 
obviously  you  know  how  grateful  I  am 
that  you  will  now  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California.  (Mr. 
Mailliard). 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  cannot  match  the  eloquence  we  have 


heard  here  this  afternoon,  and  we  have 
consumed  at  lot  of  time. 

There  has  not  been  too  much  comment 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  as  yet,  but 
this  certainly  does  not  mean  we  do  not 
wholly  and  completely  share  the  views 
that  have  been  expressed  by  the  leader- 
.ship,  by  those  of  the  Loulsisma  delega- 
tion and  others  who  have  spoken,  be- 
cause we  certainly  do. 

I  do  not  want  to  strike  a  sour  note  on  a 
solemn  occasion,  but,  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  let  us  face  It,  Hale  was  a  great 
Democrat  and  he  could  be  very  partisan 
when  his  responsibilities  required  him 
to  be  so. 

We  admired  him  for  that,  although  he 
stunned  us  occasionally  with  his  great 
zeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  more  than 
20  years  ago,  when  I  came  here  as  a 
freshman  Congressman,  I  think  probably 
the  greatest  personal  kindnesses  that 
were  shown  to  me  were  shown  to  me  by 
Hale  and  Lindy  Boggs.  They  were  just 
wonderful  people.  They  sort  of  took  us  to 
their  hearts,  and  both  socially  and  In  the 
business  of  the  House  never  did  I  get 
turned  away  by  the  gentleman  who  held 
positions  of  leadership  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle.  He  always  had  time  to 
listen  to  my  problems,  and  if  I  could 
convince  him  that  my  point  of  view  was 
right,  he  would  help  me,  a  very  xmlm- 
portant  Republican  Congressman,  every 
bit  as  much  as  he  would  someone  to 
whom  he  had  a  more  direct  responsi- 
bility. 

So,  as  I  say,  without  attempting  to 
match  the  wonderful  words  that  have 
been  said  here,  I  think  that  simple  little 
fact  reveals,  in  a  very  simple  way,  what 
has  been  said  in  a  much  grander  fashion 
what  a  wonderful  person  Hale  was  and 
how  much  we  miss  him,  and  despite 
these  tragic  circumstances,  how  de- 
lighted we  all  are  to  have  Lindy  serv- 
ing here  with  us. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  . 

Mr.  CX5NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times 
we  have  met  here  to  speak  of  departed 
Members — men  and  women  whom  we 
deeply  respected  and  admired.  But  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  have  the  circumstances 
been  as  sad,  as  tragic,  as  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  the  death  of  Ma- 
jority Leader  Hale  Boggs. 

For  this  was  not  a  man  at  the  end  of 
his  career  heading  gracefully  toward  a 
well-deserved  retirement.  He  was  not  a 
man  wliose  work  was  completed. 

Our  memory  of  the  late  majority  lead- 
er is  one  of  a  man  at  the  height  of  his 
powers:  a  man  of  influence  who  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  influence  and  used 
it  justly;  and,  most  of  all.  a  man  with  a 
tremendous  zest  for  life  and  a  hunger 
for  serving  his  people,  tliis  Congress,  and 
this  country. 

Those  ver>'  traits  which  made  him 
great  also  contributed  to  his  decision  to 
take  the  ill-fated  trip  to  Alaska  last 
autumn.  He  went  there  to  lend  assist- 
ance, to  be  of  help.  None  of  us  who  knew 


him  was  surprised  that  he  would  madce 
such  an  effort  for  another. 

Many  men  are  pretty  much  defined  by 
the  benchmarks  of  their  careers,  those 
accomplishments  readily  cited  in  biogra- 
phies. But  that  is  not  enough  to  descrit>e 
Hale  Boggs. 

Raised  and  educated  through  law 
school  in  the  New  Orleans  area  he  loved 
and  served  so  well ;  the  youngest  Demo- 
crat in  the  77th  Congress;  wartime  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy;  election  to  the  House 
in  1946,  culminating  in  his  selection  as 
majority  whip  in  1962  and  majority 
leader  in  1971— these  are  merely  high- 
lights. They  do  not  tell  the  full  story  of 
the  man  who  was  a  leader  in  every  sense 
of  the  term  in  this  House  and  in  this 
coimtry. 

Like  all  true  leaders.  Hale  Boggs  did 
not  draw  tight  little  circles  aroimd  his 
life  and  his  concerns.  He  drew  his  circles 
boldly,  encompassing  many  people,  many 
causes,  many  interests.  And  he  had  the 
fortitude  to  go  against  the  tide  when  he 
determined  that  was  the  proper  course. 

Admiration  for  such  a  man  is  not  lim- 
ited by  the  aisle  that  separates  this 
House.  As  one  who  was  privileged  to  know 
both  the  public  and  private  Hale  Boggs, 
I  treasure  the  memories  of  time  spent 
with  him.  He  was  always  trying  to  get 
me  to  come  down  to  New  Orleans  to  ad- 
dress his  friends  at  the  annual  St. 
Joseph's  Day  celebration.  And  when  he 
would  introduce  me  to  his  friends,  he 
used  to  say,  jokingly,  "Sil  is  my  kind  of 
Republican." 

But  it  is  surely  no  joke  when  I  say  that 
he  was  "my  kind  of  man." 

The  name  "Hale  Boggs"  will  not  be 
forgotten  In  this  Chamber.  And  If  that 
name  will  remain  alive,  so  too  will  the 
proud  tradition  of  service  which  he 
established.  For  that  is  being  ably  con- 
tinued by  his  gracious  and  talented 
widow,  Mrs.  Lindy  Boggs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  have  been  grieved 
by  the  tragic  loss  of  Hale  Boggs.  But 
with  the  pain,  we  also  must  have  appre- 
ciation for  the  opportunity  to  have 
known  and  served  with  such  a  man. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bttrton>  . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can 
any  one  of  us  individually  or  even  col- 
lectively capture  in  a  few  words  the  won- 
derful human  being  and  colleagues  that 
we  knew  and  called  Hale  Boggs? 

Hale  loved  his  family.  He  loved  his 
country  and  he  loved  its  people.  Hale 
loved  politics  and  Hale  loved  life.  He 
served  his  country  and  its  people  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  one  of 
its  most  articulate,  intelligent,  hard- 
working and  effective  letiders.  He  gave 
his  family  all  of  the  enormous  love  that 
was  reposited  in  his  soul.  If  it  had  to 
come — and  It  does  come  to  all  of  us — I 
would  like  to  think  that  when  Hale 
BocGs'  time  came,  as  crueHv  and  as  im- 
expectedlv  as  it  did  last  November.  I  be- 
lieve in  mj-  heart,  he  would  have  had  it 
no  other  way  than  on  the  campaign  trail 
helping  a  younger  Member.  Nick  Bes:ich, 
in  Nicks  effort  to  be  reelected. 
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One  hardly  knows  where  to  begin  and 
where  to  end  in  terms  of  anecdotes  or 
personal  experiences  relating  to  Hale. 
Perhaps  the  most  joyous  single  event 
of  a  great  number  of  mutually  joyous 
experiences  was  when  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  share  with  Hale  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Party  platform 
in  1968. 

Under  the  most  impossible  of  circum- 
stances, as  we  recall  the  diCBculties  that 
faced  the  Democratic  Party  with  refer- 
ence to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  a  great 
many  other  matters  at  that  time,  H.\le, 
with  enormous  skill,  judgment,  and 
thoughtfulness,  managed  to  shepherd 
our  convention  through  to  a  series  of  de- 
cisions that  at  least  kept  our  party  es- 
sentially intact. 

This  was  truly  Hale's  trademark.  He 
could  take  a  diflQcult  situation,  with  peo- 
ple of  apparently  impossibly  divergent 
points  of  view,  and  somehow  find  a  path 
to  reconcile  them  and  find  common 
ground  for  those  divergent  views. 

One  other  experience  highlights  Hale 
BoGGs'  compassion  and  concern  for  the 
dispossessed  in  our  society.  When  the 
freeze  on  the  number  of  children  who 
would  be  helped  under  Federal  programs 
was  about  to  go  into  effect.  I  talked  with 
Hale  about  this  terrible  situation.  Hale, 
too,  was  opposed  to  the  freeze  which 
would  deny  assistance  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  kids. 

Hale  found  a  way.  He,  to  quote  the 
New  York  Times,  "quickly  found  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  conference  commit- 
tee to  discuss  with  the  Senate  the  chicory 
roots  bill  and  its  welfare  rider." 

Hale  not  only  found  a  way  but  he  led 
the  fight  to  repeal  the  welfare  freeze. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  who 
may  never  know  his  name,  live  fuller, 
more  decent  lives  because  this  decent 
human  being.  Hale  Bogcs,  cared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  to  salute 
Hale,  and  we  are  doing  that  in  the  course 
of  this  special  order,  but  as  for  my  wife 
Sa!a  and  myself.  I  more  particularly 
would  like  to  salut-e  the  children  and  the 
grandchildren  of  Hale  and  Lindy  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  carry  this  man's 
great  name.  Last,  but  certainly  not  least, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  the  pain,  the 
gap  in  all  our  day-to-day  lives  caused 
by  missing  Hale  has  been  filled  mag- 
nificently by  the  fortuitous  event  that 
his  marvelous  wife  Lindy  is  now  serving 
as  our  colleague  representing  the  district 
formerly  represented  by  Hale  Boggs. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bttrtok. 

I  now  vield  to  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip    CMr.   McFall). 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
tribute  to  Hale  Borrs  is  his  own  endur- 
ing legacy  to  this  House — the  examples 
he  left  us  of  high  principle  and  duty,  of 
love  for  his  country  and  for  the  House 
as  an  institution,  of  a  high  sense  of  re- 
."^pon-sibility  to  the  people  and  commit- 
ment to  his  party. 

I  like  to  think  of  Hale  at  his  best — 
which  meant  when  he  was  in  a  tight 
spot,  dealing  with  a  difficult  situation — 
and  all  of  you  recall  particularly  his 
superb  performance  at  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention. 


Hale  came  to  the  aid  of  his  party  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  torn  by  vio- 
lence and  the  party  was  split  into  fac- 
tions fighting  bitterly  among  themselves. 
More  than  anyone  else,  Hale  Boggs  held 
that  cataclysmic  convention  together 
in  the  face  of  forces  from  without  and 
within  that  threatened  to  tear  it  apart. 

During  all  the  turmoil  and  controversy, 
through  the  heated  debate  on  an  issue 
that  had  split  the  Nation,  Hale  Boggs 
remained  as  fair  and  impartial  as  ever, 
as  firmly  in  control.  I  am  sure  you  re- 
member, Mr.  Speaker,  the  invaluable 
support  and  assistance  that  Hale  Boggs 
contributed  during  your  service  as  con- 
vention chairman,  during  your  conduct 
of  convention  business. 

Hale  gave  so  much  of  himself  for  the 
good  of  his  party — was  so  unstinting 
and  selfless — that  it  almost  cost  him  his 
career. 

He  went  back  to  Louisiana  to  face  one 
of  his  toughest  campaigns  ever,  and  he 
won  reelection  by  one  of  his  closest  mar- 
gins— some  3,000  votes. 

I  remember  that  we  were  back  in 
Washington  several  days  after  the  elec- 
tion. I  went  down  to  the  Whip's  office — 
the  office  I  now  occupy  in  the  Capitol — 
to  see  Hale.  He  was  still  bone  weary, 
and  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  his  couch. 
When  he  sat  up  to  talk  to  me,  I  could  see 
the  weariness  still  in  his  face.  But  his 
good  humor  was  still  there. 

I  remarked  that  the  convention  com- 
ing so  late  and  his  election  right  on  the 
heels  of  it  must  have  been  a  killing 
pace — just  a  savage  ordeal  for  him.  He 
nodded  and  .smiled  and  the  toil  of  the 
last  few  months  showed  in  his  face. 

"I  did  everything  but  write  out  the 
platform  draft  by  hand."  he  said  to  me 
with  that  great  bi?  grin. 

The  whole  thing  had  started  when 
President  Johnson  asked  him  to  serve 
as  platform  committee  chairman.  Hale 
knew  then  that  he  would  liave  to  preside 
over  the  Vietnam  debate,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  fully  realized  how  ex- 
plasive  that  is.sue  really  was  going  to  be. 

The  President  had  been  incensed  by 
newspaper  accounts  that  he  was  going 
to  dictate  the  Democratic  platform  from 
the  White  House.  So  the  President  made 
sure  that  Hale  had  absolute  independ- 
ence— the  President  directed  that  there 
should  be  no  Involvement  by  any  admin- 
istration official.  That  gave  Hale  a  free 
hand  all  right,  but  it  also  meant  that 
a  valuable  source  of  information  and  re- 
sources was  closed  off  to  him. 

He  was  genuinely  on  his  own.  Single- 
handedly,  he  picked  a  staff  and  set  up 
the  committee  organization.  He  presided 
at  the  preconvention  hearings,  oversaw 
the  drafting  sessions,  and  was  always 
there — usually  in  the  middle — when  the 
hot  issues  came  up. 

That  Tas  typical  of  the  spirit  of  Hale 
E03G.S — his  high  principles  and  deter- 
mination— the  leadership  qualities  that 
this  House  had  come  to  respect  him  for. 

On  his  57th  birthday,  as  he  was  em- 
barking upon  his  new  duties  as  majority 
leader.  Hale  received  a  fond  letter  from 
an  old  friend. 

"Hale,"  the  friend  wrote,  "great  new 
vistas,  new  challenges,  new  opportuni- 


ties beckon.  The  gates  of  history  now 
are  wide  open  to  you." 

It  is  the  Nation's  loss  that  we  have  been 
denied  the  rich  maturity  of  Hale  Boggs' 
career  of  public  service. 

Hale  Boggs  so  gave  of  himself  to  this 
House  and  to  the  people,  that  his  three 
decades  of  service,  distinction,  and 
achievement  would  have  made  an  out- 
standing life's  work  for  any  man. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  House  leader- 
ship for  18  years. 

For  21  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  rising 
to  the  second-ranking  position,  and  re- 
signing only  when  he  assumed  the  bur- 
dens of  majority  leader. 

He  advocated  a  vigorous  and  liberal- 
ized trade  policy  and  was  instrumental 
in  securing  enactment  of  the  far-reach- 
ing and  enlightened  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962. 

He  pioneered  in  the  field  of  narcotics 
rehabilitation,  giving  his  name  to  the 
Boggs-Daniels  Narcotics  Act  of  1956 
which  established  the  first  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  ad- 
dicts. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Highway  Financing  which  in 
1955  recommended  the  establishment  of 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

He  wrote  the  1968  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act. 

He  fought  for  the  great  social  and  hu- 
manitarian efforts  of  the  last  decade,  in- 
cluding urban  affairs  legislation,  the  anti- 
poverty  programs,  education,  housing, 
medicare,  and  social  security  improve- 
ments. 

With  courage,  he  committed  the  full 
weight  of  his  prestige  to  the  causes  of 
social  justice.  He  risked  his  political  ca- 
reer to  vote  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  and  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Armouncing  his  historic  stand.  Hale 
said: 

I  sbaU  support  this  (voting  rights)  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  the  fundamental  right  to 
vote  must  be  a  part  of  this  great  experiment 
In  human  progress  under  freedom  which  Is 
America. 

Through  the  tumultuous  years,  he  re- 
tained the  support  and  respect  of  his 
constituency  in  Louisiana  and  his  col- 
leagues in  this  House.  When  he  reached 
the  summit  of  his  power,  he  had  proved 
himself  genuinely  a  national  leader. 

Our  late  colleague.  Hale  Bogcs,  was 
supremely  dedicated  to  this  Nation  and 
to  this  House  of  Representatives.  He  had 
trained  and  committed  himself  to  no 
other  goal  than  service  in  tliis  House. 

When  he  was  14  years  old.  he  was  al- 
ready reading  Blackstone.  And  when 
people  asked:  "What  do  you  propose  to 
do?"  Hale  Bogcs  replied  with  youthful 
candor: 

I  propose  to  be  a  lawyer  and  a  Member  of 
Congrrs."?. 

Reflecting  later,  he  commented: 
I  entered  Tulane  University  with  a  scholar- 
slilp  ai;d  thirty-five  dollars. 

Those  were  depression  years,  and 
Hale  Bogcs  .suptxjrted  himself  digging 
dit"hes  and  selling  chewing  gum.  He 
found  time  to  become  a  campus  cor- 
respondent for  a  New  Orleans  newspa- 
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per  and  1  year  he  served  as  editor  of  the 
student  paper,  the  Hullaballo. 

One  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Hulla- 
ballo was  Corinne  "Lindy"  Claiborne, 
who  became  his  wife  in  1938,  shortly 
after  he  had  entered  the  practice  of  law. 

His  beloved  Lindy  was  more  than  a 
gracious  homemaker  and  hostess. 
Throughout  her  husband's  career  in 
public  service,  Lindy  was  Hale  Boggs' 
closest  adviser  and  assistant.  She  guided 
the  handling  of  district  matters  and 
took  charge  of  his  campaigns.  In  her 
own  right,  Lindy  Boggs  is  an  expert  on 
public  affairs  and  always  has  been  a  re- 
spected friend  of  this  House. 

Now.  her  presence  here  is  appropriate 
recognition  from  her  constituency  in 
Louisiana  for  her  own  dedicated  service. 
We  welcome  her  as  a  knowledgeable  and 
highly  competent  colleague. 

Hale  Boggs  believed  that  Congress 
is — in  his  words— "about  the  highest 
calling  a  man  can  have." 

He  once  observed: 

The  only  way  you  serve  In  the  House  is  by 
election.  One  can  become  governor  by  the 
death  of  a  governor.  Senators  can  be  ap- 
pointed by  governors.  A  Vice  President  can 
succeed  through  the  death  of  a  President. 
The  only  way  you  can  get  to  be  a  Congress- 
man is  by  election. 

"To  me,"  Hale  Boggs  declared,  "it  is 
a  very  noble  thing  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple." 

That  was  the  spirit  that  suffused  the 
entire  career  of  Hale  Boggs — from  the 
time  he  was  a  young  reform  leader  of 
the  People's  League  in  New  Orleans  in 
1939.  The  league's  work  led  to  the  elec- 
tion of  two  reform  candidates  in  1940: 
Governor  Sam  Jones  and  a  young  Con- 
gressman named  Hale  Boggs. 

At  26,  Hale  was  the  yoimgest  Member 
of  Congress  when  he  came  to  Washington 
in  1941.  Defeated  by  a  machine  candi- 
date in  1942,  Hale  served  2  years  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  during  World  War  n.  In 
1946  he  turned  again  to  civilian  public 
service  and  won  back  his  seat  in  the 
House.  This  time  it  was  for  good. 

Our  late  Speaker,  Sam  Raybum,  had 
taken  a  personal  interest  in  Hale's  career 
since  1940-41  when  the  newly  elected 
Congressman  supported  President  Roose- 
velt on  the  draft  and  lend-lease.  "Mr. 
Sam  was  like  a  father  to  me,"  Hale  often 
said. 

In  1955.  the  Speaker  created  the  post 
of  deputy  whip  for  Hale  in  recognition 
of  his  service  and  potential  for  high 
leadership  in  this  House.  Hale  became 
the  majority  whip  In  1962  after  the  pass- 
ing of  Speaker  Raybum. 

Hale  sought  the  majority  leader's  posi- 
tion when  It  became  vacant  in  1971.  He 
was  challenged  but  he  fought  to  win  that 
post  with  sheer  determination  and  will. 

He  told  an  interviewer: 

I  spent  my  whole  life  drUllng  myself  for 
leadership.  I  was  Deputy  Whip  seven  years. 
Malorlty  Whip  for  nine  years.  ...  So  If  I 
hadn't  nm.  particularly  with  a  lot  of  people 
saying  I  couldn't  win  and  I  was  terrible — • 
If  I  had  got  up  and  walked  away  from  It. 
I  just  would  have  had  no  faith  in  myself. 

Hale  Boggs  gave  us  positive  leadership 
and  pragmatic  direction,  with  an  en- 
lightened regard  for  the  functions  of  this 


House  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress. 

He  once  commented: 

I  don't  envision  my  function  as  being  the 
loyal  opposition,  my  function  is  to  move  the 
legislative  programs  ahead,  to  cooperate  with 
the  President,  to  disagree  with  him  when  I 
think  he's  wrong.  Opposition  for  opposition's 
sake  is  obstructionism,  and  we  are  not  ob- 
structionists. 

In  this  Chamber,  he  made  his  presence 
felt.  A  colleague  observed  in  1962: 

When  Hale  takes  the  floor,  there's  always 
order  in  the  House. 

His  intellect  and  abilities  were  readily 
recognized  by  Presidents,  who  sought  his 
service  and  coimsel.  Hale  Boggs'  stature 
and  integrity  impelled  President  LjTidon 
Johnson  to  appoint  him  in  1964  to  the 
Commission  on  the  Assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  President  Johnson 
sought  his  service  again  In  1968  and  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

No  single  portrait  could  ever  capture 
fully  the  dimensions  of  Hale  Boggs. 

Daily  he  labored  for  the  public  good. 
At  home,  he  was  a  gracious  host  and 
devoted  family  man,  who  relaxed  tend- 
ing his  vegetable  garden.  He  was  a  de- 
vout member  of  his  faith.  He  was  re- 
spected by  his  constituents  and  foimd 
joy  in  being  among  his  people,  when 
campaigning  or  during  his  frequent  visits 
to  his  district. 

Hale  Boggs'  faith  in  this  Nation,  this 
people,  and  our  way  of  governing  our- 
selves never  faltered  and  It  was  his  ded- 
ication to  principle  which  many  times 
brought  him  Into  controversy. 

Hale  Boggs  set  example  and  followed 
example.  He  was  known,  as  was  the  late 
Mr.  Sam,  as  a  man  who  would  befriend 
young  Members  of  this  House.  "I  found 
myself,  as  majority  leader,"  he  said, 
"spending  more  and  more  time  with 
younger  Members  of  Congress.  I  spend 
a  lot  of  time  with  them,  talking  to  them, 
listening  to  them,  keeping  them  in- 
terested. This  Is  important,  it  is  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  democratic  proc- 
ess. It  is  a  sense  of  continuity,  one  gen- 
eration to  another." 

Hale  Boggs  was  knowTi  to  travel  to 
nearly  any  place  at  any  time  when  re- 
quested by  a  fellow  Member.  So  it  was 
that  during  his  last  campaign,  he 
traveled  to  Alaska  to  give  his  personal 
help  to  young  Nick  Begich,  who  was 
seeking  his  second  term  in  the  House. 

The  credo  of  Hale  Boggs  was  best  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  his  owTi  comments : 

If  we  can  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  of  a  country  that  Is  really  a  demo- 
cratic country,  that  really  recognizes  the 
rights  of  all  citlz«ns  regardless  of  what  their 
background  might  be.  of  what  their  racial 
connections  might  be.  If  we  can  give  oppor- 
tunity to  our  people,  commensurate  with 
their  skills  and  training,  then  the  United 
States  will  contlnre  to  be,  in  my  judgment, 
the  great  force  in  the  world. 

I  learned — we  nil  learned — from  Hale 
Bogcs  as  we  shared  with  him  the  work 
of  this  House.  I  miss  his  presence  and 
am  enriched  for  having  known  Hale 
Boggs  as  a  close  colleague  and  warm 
friend. 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  a  brief 
word  In  respect  to  the  memory  of  Hale 
BoGGS.  As  a  relatively  junior  Member  of 
this  body,  and  a  member  of  the  opposite 
political  party,  I  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  Hale  Boggs  as  well  as 
many  of  the  other  Members  did,  and  I 
frequently  disagreed  with  him.  but  I 
knew  him  well  enough  to  know  that  I 
liked  him,  and  that  I  would  like  to  have 
known  him  better.  He  was  a  gentleman 
who  was  always  courteous,  always 
friendly,  and  always  helpful,  and  I  con- 
sider It  a  privilege  to  have  served  here 
in  the  House  with  him. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  iMr.  Bu- 
chanan > . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  tragedy  which  befell  our 
lovely  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana.  Lindy  Boggs,  last  fall  was  a 
tragedy  which  befell  us  all.  Hale  Boggs 
was  a  man  who  imderstood  this  House, 
and  served  it  well.  He  loved  the  House, 
and  knew  its  importance  to  our  whole 
system  of  government,  to  our  very  way  of 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  he  died 
something  of  this  House  died  with  him, 
and  a  part  of  the  very  chemistry  of  the 
House  was  forever  lost. 

I  am  a  Protestant  Christian,  and  am 
not  very  certain  about  Catholic  theology, 
and  mean  no  disrespect  when  I  suggest 
that  it  is  good  Protestant  theolog>'  that 
all  men  are  sinners,  and  certainly  all  the 
world  would  agree  that  all  politicians  are 
sinners.  It  Is,  however,  also  good  Prot- 
estant theology,  and  I  think  Catholic 
theology  as  well,  that  a  man  who  has 
made  a  certain  commitment  to  his  God 
can  also  become  a  saint,  sanctified  and 
set  apart  for  Gods  use  and  service. 

So  as  I  understand  it.  those  of  us  who 
are  Christians  are  supposed  to  be  sinner- 
saints,  and  while  I  would  not  even  give 
instructions  to  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  much  less  the  Holy  Ti-inity.  it 
would  not  be  cut  of  order  if  the  powers 
that  be  in  Heaven  should  appoint  Hale 
Boggs  as  a  patron  sinner-saint  for  all  of 
us  who  comprise  the  body  politic. 

He  loved  politics,  and  he  loved  those 
of  us  who  practiced  it.  He  understood  in 
heart  and  conscience  what  it  is  we  here 
are  about  in  attempting  with  all  our 
we.iknesses  and  limitations  to  serve  our 
country  snd  to  serve  the  people. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral service,  the  ireniurial  service  at  St. 
Louis'  Cathedral.  It  w;'s  one  of  the  most 
inspirine  experiences  that  I  have  ever 
had. 

It  seem.'i  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  rang 
out  from  that  service  the  truth  about 
our  beloved,  departed  leader,  that  here 
is  a  man  who  loved  his  God,  his  family. 
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his  country,  and  the  people  it  was  his 
privilege  to  represent,  and  who  served 
them  well.  Perhaps,  for  a  man  who  gave 
most  of  his  life  to  the  art  and  the  science 
of  politics,  this  is  the  best  eulogy  of  all. 

Hale  Boggs  has  left  to  those  of  us  who 
worked  with  him  the  rich  legacy  of  many 
memories  of  his  warmth,  his  vigor,  and 
his  devotion  to  our  country.  He  has  also 
left  us  one  thing  more,  a  courageous  lady 
who  is  demonstrating  herself  to  be  an 
able  and  dedicated  legislator  In  her  own 
rightr— a  credit  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  man  whom  we  honor  today. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HOLIFlELD)  . 

Mr.  HOLIFlELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  Congress  in  January  1943,  Hale 
Boggs  had  just  finished  his  first  term 
in  Congress.  He  served  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  the  U.S.  maritime  service  from 
November  1943  until  January  1946. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  for  the 
second  time  and  was  sworn  In  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1947. 

We  served  together  for  22  years,  until 
his  untimely  and  tragic  death  In  the 
faUofl972. 

Hale  was  a  capable  legislator.  He  had 
an  abundance  of  courage  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  his  humanitarian  votes  for 
human  programs  and  human  rights  were 
far  more  liberal  than  a  cautious  or  timid 
Congressman  would  liave  made.  Hale  be- 
lieved in  the  great  issues  advanced  by 
Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson  under  whom  he  served.  He 
was  a  leader  among  his  colleagues  and 
was  recognized  by  them  in  their  selection 
as  the  Democratic  Party  whip  in  the  87th 
Congress.  He  was  again  honored  by  his 
colleagues  in  January  1971  when  he  was 
elected  as  the  Democratic  majority 
leader.  He  was  serving  in  this  office  when 
his  tragic  death  occurred. 

Hale  was  a  warmhearted  friend  of  the 
Members.  He  never  refused  to  help  a 
Member.  It  made  little  difference  what 
the  request  might  have  been.  Hale  tried 
to  help.  He  made  many  speeches  for  the 
Members  during  their  campaigns  for  re- 
election. He  was  a  powerful  speaker,  an 
orator  who  needed  no  written  script. 
Whether  as  an  advocate  of  legislation  or 
as  an  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  party's  candi- 
dates. Hale  was  superb  in  his  logic  and 
clear  in  the  points  of  his  arguments  His 
last  trip  in  behalf  of  the  reelection  of  one 
of  his  friends  and  colleagues  occurred 
on  October  16,  1972,  on  a  plane  flight 
with  Congressman  Nick  Begich  of  Alaska. 
The  plane  disappeared  on  a  trip  from 
Anchorage  to  Juneau.  It  was  a  small 
plane  and  apparently  ran  into  bad 
weather.  Although  an  extended  search 
was  made  for  many  weeks  by  Air  Force 
and  Naval  planes  and  craft,  all  efforts 
failed  to  find  the  plane  and  its  occupants. 
The  State  of  Louisiana  lost  an  experi- 
enced and  dedicated  public  servant  when 
they  lost  Hale  Boggs. 

Our  Nation  lost  a  great  American 
statesman,  a  man  who  was  the  confidant 
and  coimselor  to  three  great  American 
Presidents. 
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In  closing  my  brief  remarks,  I  wish  to 
express  my  personal  sorrow  in  the  loss  of 
Hale  Boggs.  He  and  his  wife  Lindy,  who 
is  now  a  Member  of  the  House,  have  done 
so  much  for  their  many  friends  in  their 
church  and  their  party,  that  we  cannot 
list  their  acts  of  service,  love,  and  gener- 
osity. We  can,  however,  remember  as  long 
as  memory  lasts,  their  actions  and  their 
dedication  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazen)  . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  human 
qualities  is  to  be  concerned  about  ones 
fellow  man.  This  was  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  Hale  Boggs.  He  was  con- 
cerned. 

We  all  know  that  his  last  mission  was 
one  of  concern.  As  he  did  for  many  of  us, 
he  traveled  many  miles,  gave  many 
hours  for  the  final  effort  to  help  a  dy- 
namic young  Democratic  Member,  Nick 
Begich.  seek  reelection  to  this  House. 
Hale  Bogcs  was  concerned  for  Nick 
Begich,  but  he  was  also  concerned  for 
the  people  of  Alaska.  He  believed,  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  fine  mind,  that  a 
Democratic  Congressman  in  Alaska 
would  best  serve  the  people  of  that 
State. 

I  had  the  high  honor  and  great  pleas- 
ure of  sharing  a  platform  with  Hale 
Boggs  Just  1  week  before  he  made  that 
trip  to  Alaska.  In  San  Antonio,  we  gath- 
ered for  a  Democratic  unity  program,  and 
there  was  no  more  logical  choice  for  prin- 
cipal speaker  than  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  from  our  neighbor  State  of 
Louisiana.  Hale  Boggs  accepted  our  In- 
vitation and  that  giant  of  a  man,  tower- 
ing in  mind  as  well  as  stature,  brought 
his  warm  friendship,  his  hearty  laughter, 
his  splendid  appeals  to  reason,  to  help 
our  Texas  Democrats. 

I  tried  that  day,  as  did  others,  to  thank 
Hale  Boggs  for  his  participation.  All  of 
you  must  know  his  response — a  modest 
chuckle,  a  slap  on  the  shoulders,  and  an 
expression  of  thanks  that  we  had  In- 
vited him.  He  was  sincerely  grateful  that 
he  had  been  called  to  help.  He  appreci- 
ated our  knowing  that  he  was  concerned. 
For  good  reason.  Hale  Bocgs  had  a 
host  of  friends  In  this  body,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  He  had  been  here  many  years, 
winning  election  14  times.  A  few  months 
after  he  had  earned  his  law  degree,  he 
was  first  elected  in  1937,  to  be  the  young- 
est Member  of  the  77th  Congress.  He  left 
this  House  for  mUltary  service  in  World 
War  n,  but  he  came  back  in  the  80th 
Congress  and  everyone  thereafter  until 
he  was  lost  in  Alaska  last  fall. 

During  his  years  of  legislative  service, 
he  had  splendid  help  from  his  lovely 
and  gracious  wife.  Lindy  Boggs  was  al- 
ways his  companion  and  his  counselor 
who  campaigned  steadfastly  with  him. 
knew  the  people  and  the  issues  just  as 
he  did.  For  this  we  are  grateful,  for  when 
the  people  of  Louisiana's  second  district 
needed  a  successor,  they  wisely  chose 


Mrs.  Boggs.  We  know  that  she  will  make 
a  distinguished  record  In  her  own  right. 
Mrs.  Boggs  and  the  children  sustained 
the  greatest  personal  loss,  of  course,  but 
each  of  us  shares  their  burden.  We,  like 
them,  have  been  sustained  by  memories 
of  Hale  Boggs'  strength,  his  leadership, 
his  genial  friendship.  We  can  do  no  more 
to  honor  his  memory  than  to  share  and 
carry  on  his  great  ability  to  be  concerned 
for  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  a  mixed  sense  of 
deep  sorrow  and  great  pride  that  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Hale  Boggs — sorrow  over 
the  loss  of  a  dear  friend,  and  pride  In 
having  had  such  a  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  so  much  to  be 
said  and  remembered  about  Hale  Boggs 
that  no  one,  no  matter  how  eloquent  can 
adequately  express  a  fitting  tribute.  Each 
of  us  will  no  doubt  remember  him,  each 
in  his  own  special  way. 

I  like  to  think  of  Hale  Boggs  as  one 
who  possessed  the  qualities  of  leadership 
as  If  so  endowed  by  nature.  Here  was  a 
man  who  could  walk  with  kings,  yet  not 
lose  the  common  touch.  Having  attained 
success  and  risen  to  heights  reserved  only 
for  the  few,  he  never  forgot  those  In  need 
and  never  refused  those  who  sought  his 
help.  In  fact.  It  was  this  quality  of  his 
character  which  cost  him  his  life,  for  It 
was  in  response  to  a  call  for  assistance 
from  a  colleague  that  he  took  his  last 
fateful  airplane  ride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my  great  privilege 
to  second  the  nomination  of  Hale  Boggs 
for  majority  leader  of  this  august 
House.  At  that  time  I  reminded  my  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues  that  Hale  Boggs  was 
needed  as  our  leader  at  that  point  In  oiu- 
history,  because  he  knew  the  North  and 
understood  the  South  as  no  one  else  did ; 
that  he  was  the  one  leader  who  could 
keep  the  diverse  elements  of  the  party  to- 
gether. In  his  relatively  short  period  as 
our  leader.  Hale  Boggs  proved  time  and 
again  that  he  indeed  knew  the  thinking 
of  the  North  and  understood  the  feelings 
of  the  South,  as  he  forged  an  effective 
majority  to  push  needed  legislation  for 
the  good  of  this  Nation.  Hale  Boggs  dem- 
onstrated a  deep  and  rare  understanding 
of  men  and  Issues — understanding  so 
needed  and  so  lacking  in  this  world  torn 
with  strife. 

Though  stricken  with  sorrow  upon  the 
loss  of  a  great  leader  and  a  dear  friend, 
I  am  truly  delighted  that  the  one  who 
knew  him  best  and  understood  him  most, 
his  constant  companion  Lindy  Boggs.  has 
succeeded  Hale  in  representing  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  for  by  her  presence  the 
spirit  of  Hale  Boggs  will  continue  to 
dwell  in  this  House,  to  guide  us  and  to 
inspire  us  to  do  that  which  Is  right. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  for  his  re- 
marks. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  chairman, 
Eddie  Hebert  and  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  for  taking  this 
time  today  so  that  we  might  pay  tribute 
and  honor  to  a  distinguished  colleague 
who  was  taken  from  us  at  his  prime.  The 
two  important  points  to  be  remembered 
concerning  the  tragic  and  imtimely  death 
of  Hale  Boggs  is  the  fact  that  he  was 
working  on  behalf  of  a  friend  and  col- 
league at  the  time  and  knowing  the  for- 
mer majority  leader  as  I  did,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  wanted  it  any  other 
way. 

As  we  all  know,  when  a  new  Member 
comes  to  Congress  he  forms  msmy  friend- 
ships. I  always  felt  that  my  friendship 
with  Hale  Bogcs  was  more  genuine  and 
sincere  than  is  usually  the  case  and  was 
the  type  of  friendship  that  would  always 
endure  no  matter  how  diverse  our  opin- 
ions might  have  been  on  various  political 
Issues. 

Hale  was  a  man  of  compassion,  talent, 
and  energy.  The  compassion  he  had  for 
his  fellow  man  was  a  hallmark  of  his 
character.  The  talents  he  exhibited  in 
the  legislative  area  were  a  hallmark  of 
his  abilities  as  a  public  servant.  The  im- 
tirmg  energy  he  had  to  do  a  job  and  do 
it  right  was  a  hallmark  of  his  devotion 
to  duty. 

My  close  feelings  for  Hale  Boggs  stem 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  always  willing 
to  listen  and  be  of  assistance  whenever 
I  might  have  a  problem.  I  had  tried  very 
hard  to  get  on  a  certain  committee,  with 
Hale's  help  I  made  it.  Of  course,  I  valued 
highly  his  advice  and  counsel  at  these 
times  and  appreciated  very  much  the 
concern  he  showed  for  me.  I  will  always 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  former  ma- 
jority leader  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
be  on  his  team  and  serve  as  a  zone  whip. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  greatest 
tribute  to  the  memory  and  long  service 
of  Hale  Boggs  is  the  fact  that  the  voters 
of  Louisiana's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict chose  his  charming  and  capable 
wife  Lindy  to  succeed  him.  She,  more 
than  anyone  else,  knew  of  Hale's  great- 
est legislative  interests  and  she  more 
tiian  anyone  else  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  fine  tradition  of  service  of  Hale 
Boggs. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery  )  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HJfcBKHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In 
this  tribute  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pays  today  to  the  memory  of 
a  truly  great  American,  our  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  T.  Hale  Boggs. 

It  Is  difficult  to  add  to  the  magnificent, 
brilliant,  moving,  and  eloquent  testi- 
monials on  the  life  and  times  of  Hale 

BoGGS. 

It  is  good  that  former  Speaker  John 


W.  McCormack  lends  his  personal  pres- 
ence to  this  occasion. 

It  is  also  so  good,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Hale's  loving  and  devoted  wife,  Lindy, 
sits  on  the  floor  of  this  great  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  today,  £is  her 
husband's  successor,  to  carry  on  the  work 
and  attain  the  great  goals  to  which  Hale 
was  dedicated. 

The  legislative  record  that  Hale  Boggs 
etched  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  and 
of  this  House  is  there  for  all  to  see.  The 
fabric  of  his  accomplishments  is  inter- 
woven with  his  deep  concern  for  people 
and  their  problems — for  the  yoimg  and 
the  elderly — for  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  poor — for  the  uneducated  and  the 
educated — for  people  of  all  races,  creeds, 
and  beliefs — for  all  sections  of  this  great 
and  good  land.  Hale  Boggs'  record  in  this 
House  will  forever  stand  as  a  monument 
to  the  people  and  the  land  he  loved  so 
much  and  for  whom  he  did  so  much. 

Tills  Chamber  will  echo  for  years  to 
come  his  resonant,  powerful,  persuasive 
voice — ^hls  brilliant  debates  in  behalf  of 
his  coimtry,  his  State,  his  district,  and 
the  Democratic  Party. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  good  that  this 
House  pauses  today  to  pay  honor  to  one 
of  the  finest  men,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive Members  ever  to  have  served  here. 

Hale  Boggs'  splendid,  remarkable 
family — Lindy,  Tommy,  Barbara,  Cokle, 
and  all  the  grandchildren  can  read  and 
reread  this  record — the  tributes  at  the 
magnificent  memorial  service  at  St. 
Louis  Cathedral  In  New  Orleans — the  tide 
of  editorial  tributes  that  flowed  from  his 
beloved  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  and  all 
sections  of  this  land — the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  imnumbered,  countless  thou- 
sands— yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  can  read 
and  reread  these  tributes  and  know  that 
beyond  his  family  others  recognized  wh«t 
they  understood  so  well,  that  here.  In- 
deed, was  a  great  and  good  man. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate)  . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
leader  of  this  House,  Hale  Boggs. 

I  thought  it  most  appropriate  that  our 
colleague  from  Alabama  referred  to  him 
as  a  patron  saint  in  the  field  of  politi- 
cians. I  am  reminded  that  some  of  the 
greatest  stories  I  have  ever  heard,  al- 
ways with  morals  to  them,  were  told  by 
Hale  Boggs. 

I  can  remember  some  speaking  out,  as 
we  all  gathered — and  we  still  gather,  I 
think — In  the  cloakrooms,  when  some- 
times we  seem  to  begrudge  our  lot,  say- 
ing how  hard  we  work,  how  our  con- 
stituents do  not  really  understand  us 
and  how  lobbyists  beselge  us  and.  If  we 
worked  this  hard  in  private  business, 
how  we  would  be  wealthy  men.  When  we 
accomplish  great  work  the  people  cannot 
understand  what  we  have  done.  When 
we  get  into  campaigns,  an  opponent  dis- 
torts our  record. 

Finally,  it  was  said.  "Why  in  the 
world?  Why  in  the  world  do  it?"  And 


Hale  would  say,  "It  is  that  XYZ  that 
thinks  he  can  take  It  away  from  you." 

I  think  that  says  a  lot  for  our  atti- 
tudes, as  to  why  we  stay  in  this  game. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  great 
American.  This  was  not  written  yester- 
day, although  it  could  have  been.  This 
was  in  the  Record  for  April  22, 1971 : 

Our  apatby  In  this  Congress,  our  sUence 
In  this  House,  our  very  fear  of  speaking  out 
In  other  forums  has  watered  the  roots  and 
hastened  the  growth  of  a  vine  of  tyranny 
which  is  ensnaring  that  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights  which  we  are  sworn  to  defend 
and  uphold. 

Almost  200  yeeu^  ago,  soon  after  the  birth 
of  the  Republic,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
that— 

The  natural  progress  of  things  is  for  Uberty 
to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground. 

Over  the  years  since  the  mid  century,  we 
have  seen  that  wisdom  fulfilled  in  our  midst. 

While  America's  sons  have  faithfully 
manned  the  watcbtoweis  of  freedom 
around  the  globe,  the  liberty  of  our  own 
lives  has  been  yielding  steadUy  before  the 
power,  prerogatives,  and  privileges  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  point  no  fingers  and  place  no  blame  else- 
where. 

What  has  occurred  could  not  have  oc- 
ciirred  without  oiir  consent  and  complicity 
here  on  Capitol  HUl. 

Congress  by  Congress,  session  by  session, 
vote  by  vote,  we  have  been  surrendering  our 
duty  of  oversight  over  those  bureaus,  agen- 
cies, and  organizations  within  the  Federal 
Elstabllshment  which  are  most  sensitively  In- 
volved with  the  lives  and  Ubertles  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  postwar  years  do  not  make  a  proud 
procession. 

Over  this  period,  we  have  authorized  and 
permitted  the  bureaus  and  agencies  to  sis- 
Bume  powers  that  belong  to  Congress. 

We  have  established  the  rule  of  the  dossier. 

We  have  conferred  respectability  upon  the 
informer. 

We  have  sanctioned  the  use  of  bribes  and 
pa3rments  to  citizen  to  spy  upon  citizen. 

We  have  consented  to  the  accused  being 
denied  the  right  to  confront  his  accuser. 

It  goes  on.  Members  can  read  the  Rec- 
ord for  April  22,  1971. 

As  he  concludes : 

Let  me  say  that  our  liberties  have  yielded 
too  much.  We  must  know  and  we  must  be 
able  to  assure  the  American  people  that  we 
do  know  what  the  powers  of  Government  are 
being  used  for  and  how  they  are  being,  used 
and  by  whom  they  are  being  used. 

Let  me  conclude  with  one  of  the  most 
favorite  stories  of  mine,  which  Mr. 
Boggs  used  to  tell,  which  fits  the  occa- 
sion. 

He  told  of  two  Identicsd  twins,  beauti- 
ful girls,  who  lived  in  a  town.  Finsdly  the 
local  barber  went  with  one  of  these  girls, 
and  eventually  he  got  married  to  her. 
They  set  up  housekeeping  and  things 
went  along  fine  for  some  time.  After 
awhile  the  beautiful  sister  came  to  live 
with  them,  and  things  went  along  fine 
for  a  few  months.  Then  somebody 
stopped  in  at  the  barbershop,  and  said, 
"Charley,  we  just  wonder  about  one 
thing.  How  do  you  tell  them  apart?" 

"Why,"  he  says,  "shucks,  I  don't  try  to 
tell  them  about  it.  I  feel  like  that's  their 
responsibility!" 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Boggs  knew 
his  responsibility,  and  he  met  his  re- 
sponsibility, and  if  we  will  meet  our  re- 
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sponsibility  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
separation  of  powers  about  which  he 
spoke  here,  we  can  say  with  the  jazz 
musicians  of  New  Orleans,  "Hale  lives." 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay)  . 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  feelings 
for  the  late  Halb  Boggs  from  Louisiana. 
I  chose  this  time  for  several  reasons,  one 
being  that  I  had  the  honor,  I  suppose  a 
dubious  one,  of  being  one  of  the  last  to 
see  Mr.  Boccs  before  his  fateful  trip  to 
Alaska,  in  which  I  lost  two  good  friends, 
and  the  country  lost  two  most  honorable 
and  distinguished  public  servants. 

As  a  freshman  in  the  92d  Congress.  I 
sought  the  counsel  and  friendship  of 
those  who  might  advise  me  as  to  which 
committee  I  might  be  of  greatest  benefit 
to  my  constituents  and  to  my  country. 
My  quest  led  me  to  Hale  Boggs,  who  was 
then  a  ranking  member  of  the  "Com- 
mittee of  Committees."  In  those  liectic 
days  of  organization  and  reorganization 
of  adjustments  for  the  92d  Congress. 
Hale  Boggs  found  time  to  talk  to  me  and 
give  coimsel  any  time  I  chose  to  call  him 
For  this  I  am  most  gratefqi  My  admi- 
ration, however,  stems  from  more  than 
this. 

I  also  knew  Hale  Boggs  for  his  integ- 
rity and  honesty.  One  experience  which 
leaves  an  indelible  impression  occurred 
when  Hale  telephoned  me  to  ask  for  my 
support  in  his  quest  for  the  position  of 
majority  leader.  At  that  time,  I  said: 

Hale,  I  cannot  do  that,  as  I  have  promised 
my  support  to  someone  else,  a  man  who  Is  a 
friend  of  the  family  and  a  representative 
from  the  West. 

Hale  said : 

I  thought  the  situation  might  be  such 
But  I  appreciate  your  statement  of  honesty 
and  If  you  find  that  you  can  do  so,  I  would 
appreciate  your  support. 

This  incident  occurred  before  com- 
mittee assignments  had  been  made,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Boggs  could  have  been 
influential  in  preventing  my  appointment 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  How- 
ever, he  chose  not  to  do  so.  I  would  be 
guilty  of  ingratitude  if  I  chose  to  ignore 
his  kindness  and  counsel. 

My  association  with  him  was  brief 
lasting  only  one  session.  But  I  did  have 
the  honor  of  conversing  with  him  on 
various  occasions.  He  offered  advice  on 
many  problems  which  face  Members  of 
Congress,  including  matters  of  cam- 
paigning for  reelection.  He  promised  me 
that,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  Alaska, 
he  would  give  me  assistance  in  my  cam- 
paign, if  I  wished  him  to  do  so. 

On  his  trip  to  Alaska.  I  rode  in  the  air- 
plane with  him  until  we  reached  Denver, 
at  which  time  we  separated  to  rp^ch  our 
respective  destinations.  I  r^nember  that 
Hale  was  tired,  then.  Th?  pressures  of 
windins:  up  Con^re.ss,  tryirg  to  resolve 
differences,  and  givin?r  assistance  to  those 
who  needed  his  helo  had  striined  his 
physical  capacities.  But  he  s.nid  at  that 
time: 

The  work  must  eo  on.  I  don't  relish  this 
long  flight  to  Alaska,  and  my  schedule  will 
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be  tedious.  But  what  do  you  do  when  your 
country  calls?  You  go,  don't  you. 

With  the  broad  smile  of  farewell,  he 
left  me  to  begin  his  flight  to  Alaska.  Mo- 
ments such  as  that  are  the  ones  I  believe 
to  be  most  typical  of  Hale  Boggs. 

I  believe  that  Heaven  is  an  extension 
of  a  happy  family  life,  I  know  that  Hale 
had  a  happy  family  life,  and  I  trust  that 
he  will  be  reunited  with  his  family  one 
day. 

In  his  life  and  accomplishments.  Hale 
Boccs  had  left  a  challenge  for  those  who 
are  to  carry  on  in  his  place.  I  extend  to 
his  lovely  wife  and  family  my  deepest 
sympathies  and  best  wishes. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 

BANES)  . 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  dean  of  the 
Lovdsiana  delegation  for  the  opportimity 
to  join  in  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  finest  pohtical  lead- 
ers. Hale  Boggs.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  come  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  that  Congress  in  which  Hale 
BoGGs  became  the  majority  leader.  It  was 
my  great  fortune  to  serve  under  his  dedi- 
cated leadership  and  to  experience  his 
warmth  and  his  kindness  and  to  benefit 
from  his  understanding  and  his  wisdom. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  courage  and  integrity 
that  Hale  Boggs  brought  to  public  serv- 
ice is  an  example  that  will  stand  as  a 
constant  guide  to  all  who  aspire  to  serve 
the  Nation.  The  advice  that  he  gave  us 
to  do  always  what  we  believed  to  be  right 
is  a  lesson  that  will  remain  with  us  all. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Hale  and  Lindy  Boggs 
showed  time  and  time  again  a  concern 
for  those  of  us  who  were  freshmen  Mem- 
bers, Members  who  had  just  come  to  the 
House,  which  was  invaluable  in  enabling 
us  to  adjust  to  our  new  responsibilities. 
It  was  in  fact,  this  concern  which  led  him 
to  take  the  journey  on  which  he  met  his 
tragic  and  untimely  death.  Every  time  we 
sought  help  Hale  and  Lindy  were  there 
to  give  it. 

We  are  fortunate  now  to  have  Lindy 
with  us  as  a  distinguished  colleague.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  w,1th  Hale  and  to  see  him 
stand  as  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  well 
of  this  House,  calling  forth  the  decency 
and  the  goodness  of  this  Nation  in  a  way 
that  none  of  us  shall  ever  forget.  The 
country  is  diminished  by  his  loss.  The 
history  of  America  has  been  immeasur- 
ably enriched  by  his  contributions. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham*. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  brief 
moment  I  would  just  like  to  add  to  the 
many  eloquent  comments  that  have  been 
made  this  afternoon  one  or  two  foot- 
notes of  a  personal  nature. 

As  did  others,  I,  too.  felt  the  kindness 
of  Hale  Boggs  when  I  was  a  new  Mem- 
ber, and  I  deeply  appreciated  his  cordial 
helpfulnes.s.  I  enjoyed  very  much,  as  did 
many  Members,  the  wonderful  hospital- 
ity that  he  and  Lindy  extended  to  us  on 
many  occasions.  I  was  well  aware,  too.  of 


the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  typical 
errand  of  helpfulness  at  the  time  of  his 
tragic  death. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  characteristic  I 
would  like  to  stress  most  In  this  brief 
moment  of  tribute  is  the  courage  that 
Hale  Boggs  exhibited  on  so  many  occa- 
sions. Time  and  again,  he  voted  his  con- 
science on  issues  which  I  know  were  difB- 
cult  for  him  in  his  district.  I  am  think- 
ing, for  example,  of  his  support  for  the 
great  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  This  was 
the  mark  of  a  great  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  great  American.  We  shall  all 
miss  him  terribly  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
But  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  the 
cloud:  I  would  like  to  join  in  expressing 
our  warm  welcome  for  Lindy  Boggs  and 
the  pleasure  we  feel  that  she  Is  here  with 
us  as  a  splendid  successor  for  her  re- 
markable husband. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  sad  occasion  to  rise  in  the  House 
and  pay  tribute  to  a  colleague  whose 
service  to  his  country  has  ended  in  death. 
Hale  Boggs  was  more  than  a  colleague. 
He  was  a  great  friend  and  a  great  lead- 
er. And  he  was  a  Congressman  for  all 
seasons. 

Although  he  had  only  4  years  of  serv- 
ice to  his  credit  when  I  arrived  in  the 
House  in  1949,  he  was  already  recognized 
as  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Over  the  years,  as  our  friendship  grew 
and  our  associations  multiplied,  I  came 
to  regard  this  tall  son  of  Louisiana  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  legislators  of  this 
generation. 

A  hard  worker,  a  diligent  seeker  after 
right.  Hale  was  never  one  to  shirk  his 
duty  to  his  coimtry.  And  he  was  never  one 
to  refuse  a  call  for  help  from  a  friend. 
It  is  typical  of  the  man  that  he  was 
responding  to  such  a  call  when  the  end 
came. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  able 
historians  of  the  country  will  soon  begin 
to  examine,  in  perspective,  the  role  of 
Hale  Boggs  in  the  major  legislative  ac- 
complishments of  the  last  two  decades. 
That  role  will  be  found  to  be  a  major 
one. 

We  all  miss  Hale  Boggs  in  this  Cham- 
ber. But  we  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
the  same  spirit,  the  same  stanch  qusd- 
ities  that  he  had,  embodied  here  today 
in  a  worthy  successor:  Lindy  Boggs. 

Hale  was  a  great  American,  and  we  are 

all  privileged  to  have  servecl  with  Iiim. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr, 

Flood). 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  man  is  but  a  fr;nil  ob- 
ject upon  this  earth,  destined  to  beein 
the  journev  toward  death  from  the 
moment  of  birth.  Of  this  we  are  all  so 
imperfectly  aware  and  for  this  reason. 
each  man's  death  diminishes  us. 

But  the  pa.ssing  of  mv  dear  friend 
Hale  Boggs  is  an  especially  tragic  loss 
to  his  familv.  to  his  many  friends  and 
constituents  at  home,  to  thi>  bodv  T'hich 
reUed  so  heavily  on  his  astute  leader- 
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ship,  and  to  the  Nation  at  large  which 
lost  a  dedicated  and  knowledgeable  pub- 
lic servant.  He  was  a  tribute  to  his  Na- 
tion, a  vibrant  force  in  the  Congress 
where  he  served,  a  great  leader  in  the 
House  and  often  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  his  colleagues. 

The  tears  we  shed  will  never  wash 
away  the  grief  of  our  loss.  Hale  Boggs' 
passing  was  a  bit  more  sorrowful  for 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  he  was  more  than 
a  colleague.  He  was  a  dear  friend,  a 
trusted  companion,  and  a  man  whose 
close  friendship  I  beheld. 

He  was  a  complex  man  whose  life  was 
filled  with  the  contrasts  and  demeanor  of 
a  leader.  He  was  a  man  with  great  love 
for  his  family  and  his  friends  who  raised 
his  voice  only  in  defense  of  those  high 
principles  we  cherish  as  Americans.  He 
was  a  man  from  the  South,  yet  he  knew 
no  region.  He  was  a  naval  officer  in  the 
Second  World  War,  yet  he  was  a  man  of 
peace.  He  was  a  true  intellectual,  yet  he 
could  not  bear  intellectual  pomposity 
nor  snobbery  in  himself  or  others.  He 
was  proud  to  call  himself  a  Democrat, 
yet  was  well  known  for  his  desire  to  serve 
either  party  in  the  fight  for  a  just  cause. 
Respectful  of  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
he  was  nevertheless  alive  to  the  calls 
of  the  future. 

There  is  really  no  way  by  which  this 
body,  this  Nation,  or  the  American  peo- 
ple can  ever  pay  the  great  debt  that  we 
owe  to  Hale  Boggs,  There  is  no  way  that 
he  could  ever  be  replaced  fully  here.  He 
leaves  a  deep  void  in  this  body  by  his 
passing.  Surely,  there  is  no  way  by  which 
I,  or  others,  fervent  and  touched  as  we 
are  by  sorrow  and  pride  in  his  accom- 
plishments, could  ever  pay  adequate  trib- 
ute to  the  enduring  work  and  contribu- 
tions of  this  great  American,  one  of  the 
greatest  we  have  known.  We  will  always 
remember  him  with  appreciation  and 
fondness. 

In  the  (councils  of  his  party  he  was 
a  strong,  bold,  and  dedicated  leader.  So 
too  in  the  coimcils  of  his  country  and  his 
colleagues.  Scan  the  furthest  horizons  of 
America  and  you  will  hardly  find  a  place 
which  does  not  bear  the  imprint  of  Hale 
Boggs.  And  scan  the  Congress  and  most 
of  this  Nation  and  you  will  find  hands 
which  shall  never  forget  clasping  the 
hand  of  Hale  Boggs,  and  ears  which  shall 
never  lose  the  soimd  of  his  warm  voice, 
and  hearts  in  which  his  generous  and 
brave  spirit  always  will  remain.  So  Hale 
Boggs,  although  he  is  gone  from  us,  still 
lives  and  will  long  live. 

In  my  close  friendship  with  Hale 
Boggs  I  knew  well  how  proud  he  was  of 
his  Irish  ancestry,  an  ance.stry  we  hap- 
pily shared.  I  think  It  Is  therefore  fitting 
and  proper  for  me  to  close  with  these  few 
lines  from  the  bard  as  they  appear  In 
Gaelic: 

Olche  nhalth  a  pbrlonnsa  dbil  agus  go 
ralvh  na  snua  alngeal  ag  do  chuideachtaln 
Chun  sualn. —  (Oood  night  sweet  prince  and 
may  flights  of  angels  beckon  thee  to  thy 
rest.) 

Mr.  Hl&BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stp.atton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


proud  to  join  with  the  distinguished  dean 
of  the  Louisiana  delegation  and  the 
chairman  of  my  own  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mr.  Hebert,  in  paying  a  most 
well-deserved  tribute  to  our  late  friend 
and  majority  leader.  Hale  Boggs.  Indeed 
because  of  the  unique  circumstances  sur- 
rounding Hale  Boggs'  disappearance  over 
Alaska  last  October  while  on  a  flight  with 
another  former  colleagues,  Nick  Begich, 
we  have  had  to  delay  our  tributes  for  a 
very  great  length  of  time.  Nevertheless 
Hale  Boggs  was  such  a  vital  person,  so 
much  a  real,  personal  friend  of  every 
Member  of  this  House,  that  even  the  pas- 
sage of  time  has  not  dimmed  his  presence 
nor  the  impact  of  his  personality  on  our 
minds  and  our  hearts. 

Hale  Boggs'  departure  from  this 
Chamber  last  fall.  Mr.  Speaker,  left  a 
void  more  gaping  and  pronounced  than 
that  created  by  the  loss  of  almost  any 
other  Member  that  I  can  recall  in  my  15 
years  in  this  body.  His  grace,  his  charm, 
his  wit,  his  soft,  courtly  southern  man- 
ner and  Louisiana  accent — oddly  enough, 
not  so  much  unlike  a  Brooklyn  accent  on 
occasion — his  intelligence,  his  easy,  quiet 
reasonableness,  his  persuasiveness  with 
his  colleagues,  his  colorful,  forceful,  and 
always  eloquent  speeches  on  vital  legis- 
lative issues  delivered  from  the  well  of 
the  House — we  miss  all  of  these  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  who  among  us  would 
not  admit  that,  for  all  our  talk  of  there 
being  no  indispensable  man,  the  loss  of 
Hale  Boggs  as  House  majority  leader  has 
made  this  Chamber  a  poorer  and  less  ef- 
fective place  today  than  when  he  walked 
among  us  and  encouraged  and  inspired 
us  with  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of 
his  own  dynamic  and  democratic  spirit? 
Sure,  we  are  carrying  on,  as  carry  on  we 
must;  but  things  are  not  the  same  and 
one  can  feel  it  in  the  air  from  day  to  day. 

At  least  part  of  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  Hale  Boggs  was  a  man  of  parts, 
a  strong  man,  a  man  of  courage,  a  man 
of  understanding.  He  was,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  a  national  Democrat, 
which  means  simply  that  he  had  that 
unique  capability  of  seeing  Issues  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  country,  not  Just 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  district 
or  State  or  region. 

It  got  him  into  trouble  politically  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  especially  in 
1968  when  he  was  almost  defeated.  But 
it  gave  him  a  unique  capacity  for  leader- 
ship in  a  body  representing  all  50  States. 
And  it  also  made  him  a  man  that  people 
inevitably  turned  to  for  help  and  guid- 
ance in  times  of  national  crisis.  Hale 
was  selected  a  member  of  the  Warren 
Commission  investigating  the  mysterious 
circumstances  surrounding  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy:  and  he  was  also 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Crime  and  Violence  set  up  following 
the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  He  was  a  man  that  people  could 
trust  to  render  a  verdict  on  the  basis  of 
all  the  evidence.  In  short,  he  was  a  man 
the  public  had  confidence  in.  something 
we  begin  to  realize  again  these  days  is 
one  of  the  most  precious,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  elusive,  qualities  in  our  na- 
tional life. 


One  area  where  we  especially  miss 
Hale  Boggs'  leadership  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  in  America's  handling  of  its 
international  commitments.  Hale  Boggs 
grew  up  like  so  many  of  us  in  the  days 
before  World  War  n.  He  understood  the 
need  for  American  leadership  in  build- 
ing a  world  at  peace:  and  he  also  knew 
that  such  an  accomplishment  demanded 
strength  and  sometimes  even  difficult  and 
unpopular  decisions  on  America's  part. 
Hale  Boggs  was  a  vigorous  Democrat, 
but  he  never  pushed  partisan  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  country.  He  backed 
President  Nixon  in  the  search  for  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia,  just  as  he  had  backed 
President  Johnson  and  President  Ken- 
nedy. Indeed  to  Hale  Boggs  goes  a  very 
substantial  measure  of  the  credit  for  in- 
suring that  throughout  the  whole  long 
and  tragic  Vietnam  war  the  House  of 
Representatives  backed  a  national,  bi- 
partisan foreign  and  military  policy. 

One  of  the  cruel  ironies  of  history  was 
that  Hale  Boggs  did  not  live  to  see  that 
long  and  difficult  struggle  finally  brought 
to  an  end  under  the  kind  of  honorable 
conditions  for  which  he  so  often  fought 
in  the  well  of  this  House.  And  I  am  sure 
that  my  chairman.  Eddie  Hebert.  would 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  we  do  not  have  Hale  Boggs 
with  us  today  in  the  House  as  we  face 
the  very  difficult  decisions  of  trying  to 
win  the  time  and  preserve  the  necessary 
political  clout  that  are  needed  to  make 
that  complex  and  fragile  Vietnam  cea.-;e- 
fire  fully  effective  throughout  all  Indo- 
china, so  that  at  long  last,  we  can  indeed 
bring  an  end  to  killing  and  bloodshed  in 
that  troubled  comer  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hale  Boggs  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  I  knew  him  first  in 
1941  when  he  came  here  as  a  very  young 
freshman  Congressman  and  I  was  a  new 
congressional  secretary.  I  renewed  that 
acquaintance  when  I  came  back  here  to 
this  House  on  my  own  some  18  years 
later.  I  was  an  assistant  whip  when  he 
was  the  Majority  Whip.  I  was  one  of  his 
earliest  supporters  for  leader.  He  and  his 
gracious  and  lovely  wife  Lindy,  who  now 
serves  so  ably  and  effectively  in  Hale's 
place,  have  long  been  friends  of  my  wife 
Joan  and  myself.  Both  of  them  came  up 
to  Albany  last  year  to  add  that  touch  of 
glamor  and  excitement  which  the  Boggs 
always  gave  to  any  occasion  for  my  1.972 
campaign  fimd-ralsing  dinner.  Needless 
to  say  it  was  an  overwhelming  success, 
thanks  mostly  to  Lindy  and  Hale.  And 
Hale  was  unselfishly  in  the  process  of 
doing  the  same  thing  for  Nick  Begich 
last  October  when  he  was  so  abruptly 
taken  from  us. 

We  shall  always  miss  Hale  Boggs,  and 
we  shall  always  be  grateful  for  having 
known  him — another  example  of  'hat 
unique  quality  that  Jack  Kennedy  so 
much  admired  and  so  often  referred  to — 
grace  under  pressure. 

In  the  words  of  Laurence  Binyon : 

He  shall  grow  not  old 

As  we  that  are  left  grow  old. 

Age  will  not  weary  him 

Nor  the  years  condemn. 

At  the  going  down  of  the  sun 

And  In  the  morning 

We  will  remember  him. 
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Mr.  H^ERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill  ' . 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  sorrow  that  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  former  majority 
leader.  Congressman  Hale  Boggs. 

His  death  has  removed  from  this 
Chamber  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  effective  Representatives  I  have 
known.  He  was  a  courageous,  forward- 
thinking  man,  who  always  placed  prin- 
ciple above  politics,  and  who  would  take 
on  any  task  if  he  felt  it  would  make 
our  Nation  a  better  place  to  live. 

Congressman  Boggs'  supporters  in  the 
Congress  were  meiny.  And.  he  also  had 
his  opponents.  I  believe  the  mere  fact 
that  he  often  faced  severe  opposition  is 
proof  of  his  ability  to  function  as  a 
tough  effective  lawmaker.  But.  above  all. 
Hale  Boggs  was  an  honorable  and  good 
man. 

Hale  Boggs  was  born  in  Lonr  B^ach, 
Miss.  His  family  moved  to  Jefferson 
Parish,  La.,  just  west  of  New  Orlenns. 

He  studi'd  journalism  and  law  at 
Tulane  University.  He  graduated  Phi 
Beta  Kappi  in  1937  while  working  on 
the  c^'py  desk  of  the  New  Orleans  States. 

Hii  national  political  debut  came  with 
his  eiection  to  Congress  in  1940.  Through 
hard  work  here  in  the  US.  House  of 
Represent-ntives  and  dedicated  service  to 
his  con-stituents,  he  worked  his  way  up 
the  leadership  ladder  to  majority  leader. 

It  was  my  good  fortime  to  know  him 
and  serve  with  him  here  for  a  few  short 
years.  He  had  a  great  capacity  for 
friendship  and  good  humor.  Hale  Boggs 
was  a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body 
and  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  good  fortune  to 
have  his  lovely  widow,  Lindy,  who  was  a 
successful  candidate  to  fill  his  seat  now 
serving  here  in  the  House. 

To  Mrs.  Boggs  and  her  family,  I  would 
say  that  the  many  accomplishments 
Hale  left  behind  will  hopefully  now  serve 
as  a  firm  foundation  for  those  who  take 
up  his  uncompleted  work.  And  while  I 
know  you  miss  him  deeply,  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  also  grateful  for  the  out- 
standing achievements  and  record  of  ex- 
cellence he  gave  to  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  . 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Hale 
Boggs.  This  House  has  lost  a  valuable 
Member.  I  have  lost  a  friend.  But  even 
more  sad  is  the  fact  that  a  dedicated 
and  able  public  servant  in  the  highest 
sense  of  this  term  is  lost  to  the  Na- 
tion. Hale  loved  people  and  people  loved 
him.  Everyone  in  this  House  enjoyed  his 
warm,  friendly,  and  cordial  personality. 
We  appreciated  his  constantly  smiling 
face  and  his  firm  handshake  that  always 
greeted  as.  We  recognized  him  as  a 
southern  gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term. 

It  has  been  mj'  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Hale  Boggs  during  seven  congressional 


terms  and  I  have  gained  from  his  many 
years'  experience,  his  good  judgment,  and 
his  wise  coimsel. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  legislator  of  the 
highest  order.  He  could  analyze  the  probv 
lem,  organize  his  thoughts  and  respond 
with  unflinching  candor  and  acuteness. 
He  could  cut  through  the  frills  and  get 
to  the  heart  of  an  issue.  And  yet  when 
the  dust  settled  on  the  debate — regard- 
less of  how  difficult  it  had  been — he  was 
your  friend  in  the  end. 

Hale  never  shirked  his  duty  or  failed 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  his  colleagues. 
He  was  a  great  Democrat  who  proved 
even  in  that  last  fateful  moment  that 
he  would  go  anyplace  to  help  a  friend 
and  a  colleague. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  leader.  Few  men  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation  contributed 
more  to  their  countrymen  than  that  fam- 
ous leadership  team  composed  of  Speak- 
ers John  McCormack  and  Carl  Albert, 
Hale  Boggs.  and  Gerald  R.  Ford.  We  all 
owe  them  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  for 
their  constructive  and  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  the  common  problems  we  faced. 
They  will  all  be  remembered  as  dedicated 
public  servants. 

Hale  was  a  sincere  and  dedicated 
American  who  loved  his  coimtry,  who 
honored  his  Grovernment  and  who  trusted 
and  served  his  people.  Our  personal  sad- 
ness cannot  be  diminished,  but  it  is 
somewhat  eased  by  the  knowledge  that 
his  contribution  to  life  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellowman  will  endure. 

Mrs.  Taylor  joins  me  in  extending 
sincere  sympathy  and  best  wishes  to 
Hale's  wife,  Congresswoman  Lindy 
Boggs,  and  io  their  children. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
accident  which  took  Hale  Boggs  from 
us  ended  what  was  indeed  a  splendid  ca- 
reer as  a  public  servant. 

His  untimely  death  was  a  great  loss 
to  his  family,  to  the  Congress,  and  to 
the  Nation.  It  must  have  been  especially 
tragic  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  whom 
he  represented  with  such  affection  and 
dedication  in  the  Congress.  Yet,  on  this 
day  when  we  eulogize  Hale  Boggs.  we 
also  rejoice  that  his  people  in  Louisiana 
now  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  served 
by  Hale's  beloved  widow. 

Hale  and  Lindy  Boggs  were  always  a 
popular  and  outstanding  couple  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Lindy  shared  Hale's  ideals  and 
his  decisions,  and  now  she  is  here  in  the 
Congress  to  carry  on  the  work  he 
started — the  work  that  they  shared  to- 
gether. 

As  we  pay  tribute  today  to  Hale  Boggs, 
my  memories  are  special  ones.  For  9 
years,  H.^le  and  I  served  together  as  the 
whips  of  our  respective  parties — from 
his  election  as  majority  whip  in  1962  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress  until 
his  election  as  majority  leader  in  1971 
at  the  beginning  of  the  92d  Congress. 

I  recall  clearly  the  great  pleasure  I  had 
serving  with  him.  and  I  treasure  the 
warm  friendship  which  we  developed 
through  the  years. 

We  shared  ideas,  and  we  shared  a 
unique  imderstanding  of  the  responsi- 
bilities we  carried.  He  counted  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle — and  I  counted  on  mine. 
Each  of  us  wanted  to  win.  and  we  la- 


bored to  win.  Many  issues  over  which  we 
toiled  in  intense  opposition  were  of  vital 
importance  to  us.  Our  competition  was 
keen.  Yet,  above  all,  in  every  instance 
Hale  Boggs  was  fair. 

I  miss  Hale  Boggs,  and  in  his  memory 
it  is  my  fervent  wish  that  this  body  may 
forever  deliberate  and  decide  the  mat- 
ters before  it  with  that  same  fairness 
which  was  always  the  trademark  of  the 
Honorable  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  our 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  our  outstanding 
colleague,  Hon.  Hale  Boggs,  my  good 
friend. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Hale 
Boggs  through  practically  all  of  his 
service  in  the  Congress.  Energetic,  cou- 
rageous, and  possessed  of  many  wonder- 
ful qualities.  Hale  Boggs  worked  his  way 
up  the  ladder  of  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress far  above  the  attaiimients  of  most 
Members.  It  was  also  my  privilege  to  en- 
joy a  very  close  relationship  with  him, 
coming  from  the  same  area  and  having 
belonged  to  the  same  fraternity.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation  will  be  long  remembered  and  are 
a  tribute  to  his  hard  work,  courage,  and 
abUity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  express  these 
sentiments  without  saying  we  are,  in- 
deed, fortunate  that  Mrs.  Hale  Boggs, 
LiNDY,  who  contributed  so  greatly  to 
Hale's  success,  will  continue  to  serve 
Louisiana  and  the  Nation.  I  subscribe  to 
the  other  fine  statements  made  here  by 
other  colleagues. 

We  shall  miss  Hale  in  this  House  as  we 
treasure  our  fond  memories  of  the  many 
hours  we  enjoyed  during  our  service. 
To  his  fine  family  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
edy which  took  Hale  Boggs  has  removed 
from  us  a  leader,  a  colleague  and  a  friend 
who  was  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

His  achievements  as  a  major  figure 
on  the  American  scene  over  the  years 
will  be  long  remembered:  as  a  leader  of 
this  House;  as  a  champion  of  interna- 
tional trade;  as  a  mainstay  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party;  as  a  recipient  of  special 
Presidential  assignments;  as  a  devoted 
representative  of  his  people  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

To  us  who  knew  Hale  Boggs  in  con- 
gressional life  he  was  a  masterful  strat- 
egist and  a  persuasive  debater.  Yet,  be- 
cause of  the  esteem  for  his  open  minded- 
ness  and  fairness,  he  could  make  utmost 
use  of  his  great  talent  for  bridging  parti- 
san and  factional  differences. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  meas- 
ure of  the  man  is  how  we  remember  him 
as  a  person.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
finest  sense.  He  had  charm  and  wit.  He 
extended  a  warm  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion toward  others  even  in  times  of 
stress. 

Hale  was  always  a  strong  family  man. 
Thus,  it  is  especially  fitting  that  his  be- 
loved wife,  LiNDY,  will  continue  his  work 
in  the  Congress. 

In  paying  tribute  to  our  departed 
leader,  I  want  also  to  wish  every  good 
fortune  to  his  widow  and  successor. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
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sadness  that  I  join  in  paying  respect  and 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  friend  and 
former  colleague,  the  late  Thomas  Hale 

BOGGS. 

During  his  years  here.  Hale  Boggs 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
effective  Members  of  this  body,  and  his 
influence  and  friendship  wUl  always  be 
felt  by  those  of  us  privileged  to  have 
known  him.  That  he  was  in  Alaska  brav- 
ing the  savage  weather  along  with  Nick 
Begich  gives  testimony  to  his  great  gen- 
erosity and  party  loyalty  and,  undoubt- 
edly, there  are,  within  this  room,  many 
personal  memories  of  some  courtesy  or 
favor  extended  by  the  former  majority 
leader. 

Hale  Boggs  represented  all  that  is  best 
in  a  public  servant  and  his  years  of 
service  to  his  district,  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana and  the  Nation  have  been  marked 
with  integrity,  dedication,  dignity  and 
understanding.  He  set  a  high  standard 
of  both  service  and  accomplishment.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  been  associated 
with  a  man  of  such  great  ability  and 
total  devotion  to  his  duty  and  fellowman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  HiBERT,  for  providing  this  opportu- 
nity for  Members  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  Hale  Boggs. 

Coming  to  Congress  on  January  3, 
1941,  Hale  served  as  the  youngest  Demo- 
cratic member  in  that  Congress,  being 
only  27  years  of  age  at  the  time.  He  then 
performed  distinguished  service  as  a 
naval  officer  in  World  War  II,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  again  took  a  seat 
In  the  House  to  begin  his  long,  valuable 
service  as  a  member  from  Louisiana,  and 
as  one  of  the  premier  leaders  of  the 
House  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

His  flair  for  leadership  had  asserted 
Itself  early  in  life  when  he  was  selected 
for  ODK  leadership  fraternity  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  scholastic  fraternity  while 
still  in  college  at  Tulane  University. 

This  trait  for  leadership  came  to  the 
fore  in  the  House  where  he  served  as  dep- 
uty whip  for  three  Congresses,  majority 
whip  for  five  Congresses,  then  in  the  92d 
Congress,  in  an  election  which  certainly 
proved  his  popularity  in  the  House  con- 
clusively to  me.  was  elected  majority 
leader. 

One  thing  will  always  stand  out  in  the 
minds  of  those  of  us  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  with  Hale  and  that  was 
his  unselfishness  in  the  giving  of  his  time 
to  further  the  cause  of  electing  Demo- 
crats to  Congress.  He  would  travel  and 
speak  anywhere  at  anytime  to  lend  his 
support  to  a  Democratic  House  candi- 
date, and  indeed  It  was  on  just  such  a 
mission  that  he  was  unfortimately  lost. 

The  House  is  a  better  place  for  having 
had  the  long  and  able  services  of  so  fine 
a  member,  and  as  is  not  often  the  case 
Hale's  great  work  will  be  carried  on  by 
his  successor,  his  beloved  wife  Lindy. 

To  her.  and  the  family,  Mrs.  Slsk  and  I 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  at  his 
passing. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  beloved  colleague  and  leader, 
Hale  Boggs. 


Certainly,  like  all  of  you,  I  was 
deeply  distressed,  shocked,  and  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  tragic  passing  of  our 
great  friend,  and  my  heart  goes  out  to 
his  wife  Corinne  and  their  children, 
Mrs.  Paul  Sigmund,  Mrs.  Steven  Roberts, 
and  Thomas  Hale,  Jr. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  life  and  career 
of  Hale  Boggs,  which  spanned  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  House,  I 
am  reminded  of  this  verse  in  the  Book 
of  Saint  John  in  the  Bible : 

Oreater  love  bath  no  man  tban  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  hla  life  for  his  friends. 

The  fatal  trip  that  led  to  the  death  of 
our  majority  leader  epitomized  his  self- 
lessness and  his  willingness  to  undergo 
hardship  and  strain  to  assist  a  colleague. 
He  was  in  Alaska  flying  in  bad  weather 
to  speak  at  campaign  dinners  in  behalf 
of  our  late  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska,  Nicholas  Begich,  who  also  died 
tragically  in  the  crash  of  their  light  air- 
craft, along  with  an  aide  to  Congressman 
Begich,  Russ  Brown,  and  the  pilot,  Don 
Jonz. 

Hale  had  been  up  most  of  the  previous 
night  during  a  long  session  of  the  House, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  the 
following  morning  with  little  sleep  to 
campaign  in  distant  Alaska  for  a  col- 
league and  friend — and  he  literally  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  friend. 

I  had  occasion  to  talk  with  Hale  the 
day  before  his  departure,  and  I  asked  him 
why  we  were  not  having  a  Monday 
session  of  the  House.  He  replied  that  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  Gerry  Ford,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  House 
was  not  meeting  on  Monday. 

He  did  not  mention  his  trip — it  appar- 
ently did  not  occur  to  him,  as  he  had 
been  campaigning  almost  every  week  for 
his  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Hale  Boggs.  was  a  great  American,  a 
champion  of  the  people  who  fought  for 
legislation  to  meet  human  needs,  an  out- 
standing legislator,  a  man  devoted  to 
principle  who  took  positions  which  im- 
questionably  cost  him  votes  in  his  dis- 
trict in  Louisiana. 

He  had  great  physical  courage  and 
great  moral  courage.  Hale  Boggs  was  a 
man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  his 
career  has  enriched  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  House  immeasurably,  and  his 
strong  support  has  added  much  legisla- 
tion in  the  public  interest. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  great  Democrat  who 
believed  firmly  and  fervently  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  promise  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  his  dedication  to  his  party  is 
imequaled  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Hale  began  his  service  in  the  House  in 
the  77th  Congress  when  he  was  the 
youngest  Democrat  in  the  House  at  that 
time.  Following  service  as  a  Naval  officer 
in  World  War  n,  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  Congress  in  1946.  which  was  the  date 
of  mj'  first  election  to  the  Congress.  We 
came  to  Congress  together  in  the  80th 
Congress  in  1947,  and  our  friendship 
deepened  through  the  years. 

Hale  served  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  20  years  and  held  a  num- 
ber of  important  positions  on  vital  and 
important  committees  and  commis- 
sions— including  the   Warren  Commis- 


sion which  investigated  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  on  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence. 

He  has  held  important  posts  at  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions  through  the 
years  and  served  as  deputy  Democratic 
whip  in  the  85th,  86th,  and  part  of  the 
87th  Congress.  He  served  as  Democratic 
whip  for  9  years  in  subsequent  Con- 
gresses until  his  election  as  majority 
leader  in  the  92d  Congress. 

Hale  Boggs  was  genial,  able,  consider- 
ate and  cooperative.  He  hsui  the  mind  for 
big  things  and  the  heart  for  small  things. 
He  was  greatly  admired  and  respected 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  because  of  his 
forthright  and  imequivocable  positions 
on  issues — you  knew  where  Hale  Boggs 
stood  on  the  point  at  issue. 

Hale  Boggs  was  my  personal  friend 
and  I  valued  his  friendship  and  shall 
treasure  the  memories  of  our  shared 
experiences — he  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
the  93d  Congress. 

We  all  remember  the  quotation  to  the 
effect  that  old  soldiers  do  not  die — they 
just  fade  away. 

It  saddened  me  immesisurably  to  think 
that  Hale  Boggs  flew  away — and  never 
returned  alive. 

I  want  to  take  this  means  of  extend- 
ing to  Mrs.  BoGGS — a  charming,  gracious 
lady  and  wonderful  wife,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded her  husband  as  Congresswoman 
from  the  Second  District  of  Louisiana — 
and  to  the  children  and  other  members 
of  the  family  this  expression  of  my  deep- 
est and  most  sincere  sympathy  in  their 
loss  and  bereavement — and  my  wife  Ann 
joins  me  in  these  sentiments 

We  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  our 
great  majority  leader,  Hale  Boggs.  but 
we  welcome  Corinne  Lindy  Boggs.  his 
gracious  wife,  who  is  already  rendering 
distinguished  service  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
always  a  very  sad  occasion  for  me  to 
eulogize  a  beloved  member  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  It  Is  even  sadder  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  Congress  to  speak 
of  the  memory  of  my  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  close  friend  the  late 
Hale  Boggs.  The  death  of  Hale  Boggs  Is 
a  tragic  loss  to  the  American  people  and 
more  Impoiiantly  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Hale  was  truly  a  leader  of  men:  a 
strong  d\Tiamlc  loyal  and  trusting  friend. 
Having  served  with  Hale  in  the  Hou.se 
for  over  25  years.  I  knew  him  well.  We 
worked  together  often  on  many  pieces  of 
legi.slation  that  affected  our  respective 
congressional  districts. 

I  had  worked  with  him  very  closely  the 
last  10  years  since  he  a.ssumed  position 
in  the  leadership  of  the  House.  I  was 
never  surprised  when  seeing  him  in 
Philadelphia  or  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try speaking  to  various  groups  and  help- 
ing other  Members  of  the  House  in  their 
campaigns  and  at  political   patherings. 

The  last  day  I  was  with  Hale  Boggs 
was  the  last  day  he  was  here  on  the 
House  floor  on  Saturday.  October  14. 
Hale  was  telling  me  of  his  upcoming  trip 
to  Alaska  to  campaign  for  our  late  dis- 
tinguished member  from  Alaska.  Nick 
Begich,  who  was  lost  in  the  same  air 
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tragedy  as  Hale  Boggs  was.  Hale  was 
telling  us  that  he  had  never  been  to 
Alaska  and  was  looking  forward  very 
much  to  seeing  that  great  State,  to  visit 
with  its  people,  and  to  help  Nick  Beglch's 
campaign. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  who  has 
worked  with  Hale  over  the  years  has  de- 
veloped a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for 
his  intellect  and  capacity  to  work.  In  my 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  have  worked 
over  the  years  particularly  close  with 
Hale  on  our  major  housing  legislation. 
Hale  was  one  of  the  most  Instrumental 
members  of  this  House  in  assisting  in 
the  passage  of  the  monumental  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  Without  his  firm  guidance 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  1949 
Housing   Act   would   have  passed  this 

body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  join  with  other  mem- 
bers today  in  eulogizing  my  late  friend 
and  colleague.  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep 
symipathy  to  his  great  wife,  Lindy,  and 
to  his  extraordinary  family.  The  final 
praise  that  one  can  make  of  Hale  Boggs 
can  be  the  biblical  expression,  "Well  done 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  difficult 
to  eulogize  a  man  like  Hale  Boggs  for  he 
had  so  many  virtues  and  so  few  short- 
comings. He  was  a  great  leader,  a  great 
friend  of  all  of  us  and  a  great  man. 

Hale  Boggs  never  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  those  who  sought  his  advice  or  help, 
regardless  of  politics.  To  know  him  was 
to  love  and  respect  him. 

Hale  Boggs  died  as  he  lived — helping  a 
friend.  His  death  in  a  plane  crash  in 
Alaska  occurred  while  he  was  in  that 
State  helping  a  colleague  who  was  seek- 
ing reelection.  His  passing  was  a  loss  to 
Congress,  to  the  Democratic  Party  for 
which  he  labored  so  long  and  to  his 
family  and  his  many  friends. 

Mr.  GOODLTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  my  respects  to  our  respected  col- 
league, the  late  Honorable  Hale  Boggs. 

My  sadness  on  this  occasion  is  tem- 
pered by  recalling  that  shortly  before 
Hale  took  his  ill-fated  airplane  trip  to 
Alaska,  I  happened  to  meet  him  in  the 
corridor  during  the  course  of  one  of  our 
late  HoiLse  sessions.  As  we  all  know.  Hale 
was  a  devoted  Democrat,  and  on  that  oc- 
casion when  I  met  him  in  the  corridor, 
I  joshed  with  him  about  the  fact  that 
there  was  living  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania  a  niece  of  his.  and 
she  was  a  dedicated  Republican.  She  was 
this,  I  kidded  him,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  her'  uncle  was  a  very  famous 
Democrat. 

In  a  serious  vein,  I  want  to  say  that 
Hale  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
legislative  achievements  obtained  In  this 
Chamber.  Hale  Boggs  was  devoted  to 
good  government,  and  I  shall  always  re- 
member him  for  his  competence  as  a  leg- 
islator and  his  achievements  as  a  Con- 
gressman. I  feel  certain  that  history  will 
mark  him  for  remembrance  In  these 
respects. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Few  men 
have  ever  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of 


Representatives  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
Hale  Boggs. 

He  had  courage  and  he  had  stamina. 
One  additional  thing  that  I  think  en- 
dears him  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
was  his  genuine  concern  for  his  fellow 
Members. 

That  concern  sind  that  interest  were 
instrumental  in  seeing  him  elected  as  our 
majority  leader  and  he  would  have  no 
doubt  succeeded  to  the  speakership  af- 
ter you,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  same  regard 
was  to  cost  him  his  life  as  he  fulfilled 
one  last  commitment  to  another  col- 
league. Hale  had  gone  to  our  largest 
State  to  help  Nick  Begich.  the  lone  U.S. 
Representative  from  Alaska,  retain  his 
seat.  It  was  one  of  hundreds  of  such 
journeys  he  had  made  in  his  career  and  it 
endeared  him  to  those  who  know  of  the 
sacrifice  in  time  and  energy  he  was 

willing  to  make. 

It  was  natural  that  his  colleagues 
would  call  on  Hale.  Many  times  I  have 
seen  him  spellbind  an  audience  with  his 
wit  and  knowledge  of  people.  He  was  a 
tremendous  speaker  and  could  win  over 
a  hostile  audience  as  fast  as  any  man  I 
have  ever  seen. 

I  could  always  count  on  Hale  for  a 
kind  word  in  time  of  difficulty,  for  a 
straightforward  talk  when  he  disagreed 
with  my  position,  and  for  a  very  warm 
personal  friend  in  and  out  of  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

Now  he  Is  gone  from  us.  I  remember 
how  the  announcement  that  his  plane 
was  missing  hit  all  of  us.  It  was  like  a 
member  of  the  family  was  missing. 

Now  he  Is  succeeded  by  his  lovely  and 
talented  wife,  Lindy.  This  is  fitting, 
for  she  was  always  a  part  of  a  tremendous 
team.  She  will  establish  an  enviable  rec- 
ord of  service  in  her  own  right. 

As  we  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Hale  Boggs,  Sr.,  here 
today,  we  remember  him  as  the  vibrant 
legislator  who  loved  these  Halls. 

Like  the  other  giants  who  have  walked 
these  corridors,  no  history  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  his  name. 

He  was  a  giant  of  his  time  and  this 
Nation  and  the  world  are  richer  for  his 
having  served. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed sad  that  as  this  93d  Congress  be- 
gins we  find  absent  from  our  midst  our 
dear  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Thomas  Hale  Boggs. 

A  yoimg  man  of  just  26  when  he  first 
entered  the  House  but  always  a  skilled 
orator  and  masterful  politician,  he  edged 
his  way  from  one  position  to  another, 
finally  emerging  as  Hou  e  majority  lead- 
er and  one  of  the  mo.st  influential  men 
in  Congress. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  men  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership,  he  sometimes  pur- 
sued a  lonely  course.  His  views  on  domes- 
tic issues  were  usually  somewhat  ahead 
of  orthodoxy  in  the  South,  but  he  stood 
his  ground  knowing  that  It  would  alien- 
ate him  from  his  Southern  companions 
In  the  House  and  white  voters  in  his 
New  Orleans  district.  Although  he 
originally    voted    against    ci\11    rights 


measures,  he  was  essentially  an  im- 
biased  and  compassionate  man.  So,  fi- 
nally in  1965 — In  an  Impassioned  floor 
speech  which  is  probably  the  most 
memorable  of  his  career — he  squared  his 
public  stance  with  his  conscience  and 
supported  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the 
open  housing  legislation  a  few  years 
later. 

Both  fully  and  painfully  aware  of  the 
many  dilemmas  and  contradictions  in 
our  society,  he  possessed  a  great  sensi- 
tivity to  the  changing  of  the  times.  He 
said, 

I  always  try  to  favor  things  that  bring 
people  together,  not  those  that  divide  them. 

He  believed  In  this  principle  whether 
It  applied  to  a  neighborhood  or  the 
Nation 

That  Hale  Boggs  was  in  Alaska  brav- 
ing the  savage  weather  was  a  testament 
to  the  generosity  and  party  loyalty  of  the 
Hou.se  veteran  who  had  grown  from  a 
26-year-old  representative  of  narrow 
Southern  interests  into  an  impressive 
National  Democrat.  He  rarely  refused  a 
colleague's  request  for  political  assist- 
ance. 

While  all  of  us  will  long  grieve  at  his 
loss,  we  can  remember  the  spirit  of  hope 
and  charity  that  pervaded  his  life  and 
political  career  and  give  thanks  for  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  having  shared  a 
portion  of  it  with  him. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  major- 
ity leader  and  colleague,  Hon.  Hale  Boccs 
who  has  represented  the  Second  District 
of  Louisiana  for  almost  three  decades. 

Having  served  for  8  years  In  the  House 

rof  Representatives  with  Hale  Boggs.  I 

can  say  that  he  Is  sorely  missed  as  the 

business  of  this  Chamber  goes  forward. 

The  8  years  during  which  I  served  with 
Hale  Boggs  were  fraught  with  change — 
and  as  the  Nation  and  Its  perceptions 
changed,  the  need  arose  for  a  new  style 
of  leadership.  Hale  Boggs  was  one  of 
these  leaders. 

It  is  rare  indeed,  when  in  one  man  a 
deep  and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  influence  of  the  past  upon  the  present 
is  combined  with  the  compassionate  in- 
sight to  understand  the  needs  of  the  fu- 
ture. Hale  Boggs  provided  us  with  that 
link  and  supplied  us  with  the  leadership 
which  made  that  link  so  vital,  alive,  and 
meaningful  in  the  day-to-day  business  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Hale  Boggs'  style  of  leadership — a  style 
of  aggressive  decency — was  the  kind  of 
leadership  most  needed  by  a  sensitive 
and  open  democracy.  The  House  indeed 
misses  Hale  Boggs. 

Thfese  months  of  uncertainty  have  been 
a  burden  for  us  all,  but  particularly  for 
his  family.  Mrs.  Annunzlo  joins  me  In 
extending  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Boggs  and  the  family  of  this  great  man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  loss  of  our  good  friend  and  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Louisiana  was  a 
shock  to  each  and  every  Member  of  this 
body.  Hale  Boggs  had  served  his  district, 
his  home  State  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
Nation  with  distinction  during  his  nearly 
28  years  in  the  Congress. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  been  able 
to  know  Hale  and  serve  with  him  for 
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nearly  20  years.  While  we  worked  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  aisle,  I  was  always 
Impressed  with  his  fairness  and  his  gen- 
uine devotion  to  service  his  people  and 
the  Nation  In  an  imselfish  way.  Hale 
was  always  friendly  and  helpful  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  body.  I  know  that 
we  all  feel  a  sense  of  personal  loss  with 
the  absence  of  Hale's  company  and  his 
leadership. 

The  distinction  of  his  election  to  the 
position  of  majority  leader  by  his  col- 
leagues at  the  outset  of  the  92d  Congress 
was  certainly  justified  in  the  case  of  Hale 
Boggs.  This  recognition  followed  years 
of  genuine  and  devoted  service  to  both 
his  party  and  the  Congress  and  all  of  us 
who  serve  in  this  body  were  encouraged 
by  the  known  leadership  qualities  which 
Hale  possessed.  His  subsequent  actions 
in  the  post  certainly  confirmed  that  our 
high  regard  was  justified.  I  know  that 
we.  in  the  Congress,  and  those  in  his 
party  feel  a  great  loss. 

To  his  wife.  Lindy,  who  Is  carrying  on 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  her  husband, 
and  to  his  family,  we  express  our  sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
colleague  from  Louisiana  was  truly  a 
credit  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  a  man  of  many  qualities 
which  were  admired  and  which  were 
worthy  of  emulation.  He  was  candid  and 
forthright.  He  was  conscientious  and 
able.  He  was  considerate  and  he  could  be 
controversial.  Yet  at  all  times  he  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  love  for  this  body  which 
made  him  one  of  the  most  dedicated  and 
effective  legislators  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  know  and  be  associated  with  dur- 
ing my  service. 

As  a  bewildered  and  confused  fresh- 
man in  the  very  earliest  days  of  my  first 
term  some  years  ago.  Hale  Boggs  gave 
me  some  of  the  very  best  advice  that  I 
have  ever  received  as  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

The  occasion  was  a  seminar  for  new 
Members  during  which  several  of  our 
senior  and  distinguished  colleagues  were 
kind  enough  to  give  of  their  time  to  pass 
on  some  words  of  welcome  and  advice  as 
to  what  the  most  important  task  lay 
ahead  of  us  as  "freshmen." 

One  told  us  the  most  important  chal- 
lenge ahead  over  the  next  2  years  was  to 
get  reelected.  Another  advised  the  first 
term  should  be  used  in  making  contacts 
on  the  Hill  and  in  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  A  third  stressed  the 
importance  of  learning  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  House.  Finally,  Hale 
Boggs.  then  majority  whip,  addressed 
the  group  and  told  us.  very  quickly  and 
precisely: 

The  most  Important  job  you  have  here, 
during  your  first  or  any  term",  Is  to  legislate. 

Somehow,  in  the  excitement  of  those 
early  days  many  may  have  tended  to 
have  overlooked  this  fact;  we  are  here 
primarily  to  legislate. 

I  have  never  forgotten  Hale  Boggs' 
words  which  early  impressed  on  my  mind 
this  primary  task  and  the  quality  of  this 
man.  He  was  an  outstanding  legislator. 
He  was  a  fine  leader.  He  was  my  friend 
and  a  friend  to  me.  He  is  very  much 
missed. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
loss  of  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs  has 
come  as  a  blow  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, leaving  many  Members  with 
a  sense  of  deep  personal  grief. 

At  the  time  of  my  own  entrance  Into 
Congress,  in  1963,  Hale  was  an  18-year 
veteran,  firmly  established  as  a  congres- 
sional leader  of  the  highest  caliber.  I 
shall  always  remember  his  helpful  at- 
titude at  that  time,  and  his  friendly  re- 
sponse at  all  times. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  reformer,  and  one 
who  was  not  afraid  to  say  so — not  afraid 
of  identifying  himself  with  tiie  liberal, 
progressive  cause  even  when  doing  so  was 
to  jeopardize  his  entire  political  future. 

Upon  graduating  from  law  school  In 
1937,  he  came  at  once  Into  confiict  with 
the  regular  Democratic  leadership  in 
New  Orleans  and  3  years  later  was  nom- 
inated for  Congress  and  elected  on  a  re- 
form platform,  in  opposition  to  that 
leadership.  Although  defeated  in  his 
battle  for  renomination  in  1942,  and  ab- 
sent from  the  State  throughout  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Naval  Reserves,  he  was 
returned  to  Washington  In  the  1946 
campaign,  and  became  from  that  point 
forward  a  fixture  In  the  House. 

Elected  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  In  1949,  he  established  himself 
as  a  leader  among  a  large  body  of  his 
fellow  Democrats  In  Washington.  On 
that  basis  he  was  designated  Democratic 
deputy  whip  In  the  85th  Congress,  whip 
in  the  87th,  and  majority  leader  In  the 
92d. 

A  strong  advocate  of  International 
cooperation,  he  was  at  all  times  In  favor 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  a  delegate  to 
several  conventions  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  On  domestic  matters  he 
was  a  New  Dealer,  Fair  Dealer,  New 
Frontier,  and  Great  Society  man  from 
first  to  last. 

Throughout  my  service  In  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  never  known  a  man  of  more 
ability  and  fearless  determination  than 
the  late  Hale  Boggs.  and  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  express  my  deep  regret  at  his 
unfortunate,  untimely  demise. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  for- 
tunate that  Hale's  lovely  wife,  Lindy, 
was  elected  to  serve  in  his  place. 

She  is  highly  respected  by  all  Mem- 
bers. 

She  and  her  family  have  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  word 
first  came  last  fall  that  Hale  Boggs  and 
Nick  Begich  were  missing  and  presumed 
down  over  the  arctic,  my  first  emotion,  of 
course,  was  fear  for  their  safety. 

But  as  their  death  became  more  cer- 
tain my  thoughts  turned  to  Hale  Boggs 
the  person.  How  typical  it  was  of  him  to 
be  out  aiding  a  colleague  while  he  had 
his  own  race  at  home.  For  if  Hale  Boggs 
was  anything,  he  was  courageous,  dedi- 
cated to  making  the  American  political 
system  work.  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  and  to  learn  from  him.  He  had 
the  courage  and  the  skill  to  take  on  the 
tough  jobs  for  his  party  and  his  Nation. 

What  did  it  matter  If  that  courage  and 
dedication  took  the  form  of  campaigning 
in  Alaska  or  working  impossible  hours  in 
his  office. 


But  there  is  a  special  poignancy  to  his 
death,  for  he  was  literally  on  the  fron- 
tier— both  politically  and  geographical- 
ly— of  America  when  he  died.  There  was 
no  requirement  that  he  fly  off  to  Isolated 
Alaskan  villages  with  few  people  and 
fewer  votes,  he  could  liave  remained  in 
the  cities  and  no  one  could  have  claimed 
that  he  was  not  carrying  his  load.  But 
he  had  made  a  commitment  to  a  col- 
league, and  Hale  Boggs  was  not  about  to 
back  out  on  the  spirit,  much  less  the  let- 
ter of  that  commitment.  The  heart  of 
his  colleague's  State  was  in  the  wild  arc- 
tic, and  that  was  where  he  went. 

It  was  precisely  this  kind  of  dedica- 
tion, both  to  personal  loyalty  and  the 
work  of  Government,  that  propelled  Hale 
Boggs  on  his  distinguished  career  In  the 
House. 

Hale  Boggs  came  to  the  Congress  first 

in  1940.  the  youngest  Democrat  serving. 

He  was  only  26.  However.  Boggs  threat- 
ened his  own  budding  political  career  to 
take  3  years  out  as  an  officer  in  the 

Navy.  When  he  returned  to  the  House  in 
1946,  Boggs  received  several  important 
committee  assignments. 

By  1955,  Boggs  had  established  his  rep- 
utation as  one  of  the  hardest  working 
men  in  the  Congress,  and  his  colleagues 
recognized  that  with  their  support.  He 
became  deputy  whip  with  less  than  10 
year's  continuous  service. 

Boggs  again  won  a  vote  of  confidence 
by  his  colleagues  when  we  elected  him 
majority  leader  in  1971. 

I  personally  confirmed  in  1970  in  the 
process  of  contesting  with  him  for  the 
majority  leader's  position  that  Halk 
Boggs  was  highly  popular  among  his  col- 
leagues and  that  he  could  both  count 
their  votes  and  read  their  concerns. 

But  there  was  more  to  Hale  Boggs  than 
just  hard  work  and  attention  to  detail, 
BocGS  was  responsible  for  much  impor- 
tant legislation.  His  name  was  on  vir- 
tually every  major  piece  of  legislation 
dealing  with  trade  or  International  eco- 
nomic relations.  As  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Boggs  be- 
came one  of  the  Nation's  leading  experts 
on  trade  policy  and  one  of  the  leading 
congressional  spokesmen  for  the  promo- 
tion of  International  trade. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  other  heavy 
burdens  Hale  Boggs  carried  in  the  Con- 
gress, there  was  one  burden  which  no 
matter  what  he  did  always  weighed  heav- 
ily upon  him. 

This  was  the  burden  of  being  a  na- 
tional Democrat  from  the  Deep  South. 
Boggs  always  managed  to  reconcile  what 
often  appeared  to  be  irreconcilable  to 
those  of  us  from  outside  the  South.  He 
managed  to  meld  the  needs  of  his  con- 
stituents and  the  desires  of  his  constit- 
uents with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  This  was  no  small 
pohtical  feat,  and  many  of  us  looked  in 
wonder  and  admiration  as  he  did  it. 

His  service  as  a  member  of  the  Warren 
Commission  to  investigate  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy  and  his 
superb  chairmanship  of  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic Platform  Committee  were  only  two 
outstanding  examples  of  his  national 
stature. 

We  will  miss  Hale  Boggs,  for  he  offered 
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us  much  in  leadership  and  in  friendship. 
And  the  Nation,  which  really  knew  so 
little  about  him,  will  miss  him  too.  For 
as  a  man  dedicated  to  making  the  polit- 
ical system  work,  he  was  a  healer  of 
differences.  When  others  were  seeking 
ways  to  impose  their  wills.  Hale  Boggs 
was  seeking  ways  to  compromise  and 
union.  But,  he  was  also  a  warm  and  gen- 
uinely enjoyable  human  being. 

Ultimately,  this  is  what  he  will  be  re- 
membered for  above  all  his  other  contri- 
butions to  American  life.  For  in  this  time 
of  national  strife  and  divisiveness,  the 
all  too  rare  healer  stood  out  clearly,  al- 
though his  message  was  too  often  lost  in 
the  commotion. 

Men  like  Hale  Boggs  are  rare  and 
needed.  We  shall  miss  him  here,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States  will  miss 
him  more  than  most  will  ever  know. 

But  we  are  fortimate  that  the  voters 
of  New  Orleans  have  seen  fit  to  select 
Hale  Boggs'  exceptional  wife,  Lindy,  to 
succeed  him. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  these  remarks  eulogizing 
our  late  and  distinguished  colleague  and 
leader,  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs.  The 
tragic  disappearance  of  the  former  ma- 
jority leader  was  a  shock  to  this  Chamber 
and  to  people  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world  who  knew  of  his 
efforts  and  public  service. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  he  was  also  a  leader  among 
legislators.  He  understood  the  legisla- 
tive process  as  few  legislators  did  and 
he  used  that  knowledge  together  with 
his  ability  to  grasp  problems  and  the  de- 
sires of  all  Americans  to  develop  a  pro- 
gressive and  productive  record  of  ac- 
complishment for  himself  and  for  the 
Congress.  He  represented  his  own  Loui- 
siana constituents  but  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  broader  national  interest  which 
explains  his  impact  on  the  decisions  of 
other  national  leaders  as  well  as  his 
leadership  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

His  kind  of  legislative  achievement 
is  the  model  for  us  all  to  emulate  and 
that  Is  why  his  absence  from  the  House 
is  felt  by  all  of  us  who  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him  and  under  his  lead- 
ership. 

I  join  in  this  tribute  to  Hale  Boggs 
and  in  both  expressing  my  personal  sym- 
pathies to  his  widow,  our  colleague  Mrs. 
Boggs.  and  in  wishing  her  every  success 
as  a  Member  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  express  my  deepest 
regret  that  our  good  friend  H.ale  Boggs. 
late  the  majority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  cannot  be 
with  us  today  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
His  passing  has  left  a  great  void  for  all 
of  us  who  loved  him  as  a  great  leader, 
a  distinguished  colleague  and  a  good 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  special  memory 
of  Hale,  for  during  the  last  days  of  the 
92d  Congress  I  was  very  interested  in 
obtaining  passage  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1972.  The  House  was  in  ses- 
sion on  Saturday,  October  14,  1973,  and 
I  returned  to  Washington  from  the  cam- 


paign trail  to  push  this  bill  which  was 
under  consideration  that  day  in  the 
House. 

The  House  approved  the  bill  which 
was  subsequently  signed  into  law  by  Mr. 
Nixon.  During  the  passage  of  that  bill 
I  had  a  chance  to  witness  the  shrewd- 
ness and  tactical  ability  of  Hale  Boggs. 
We  spent  a  good  portion  of  his  last  day 
in  the  House  together  where  he  was  a 
master  of  the  legislative  arena.  It  was 
the  last  piece  of  legislation  he  was  to  be 
concerned  with.  We  did  not  dream  of  it 
then,  but  a  30-year  career  in  the  House 
was  in  its  last  minutes.  On  the  same 
weekend  he  began  the  fateful  campaign 
trip  with  our  friend.  Congressman  Nick 
Begich,  in  the  remote  vastness  of  the 
State  of  Alaska.  Neither  has  been  seen 
since. 

I  miss  Hale  Boggs  as  we  all  miss  him. 
We  miss  his  serene  self-confidence,  his 
good  nature  and  his  undenied  leader- 
ship abilities.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  we 
shall  not  see  his  like  again.  It  is  good 
to  see  that  his  lifework  is  being  con- 
tinued by  his  wife  and  faithful  com- 
panion, LiNDY,  who  has  taken  up  the 
task  he  left  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Hebert,  for 
taking  this  special  order  so  that  we  may 
pay  tribute  to  our  old  and  good  friend. 
Hale  Boggs. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  entered  the  House  in  January  1965, 
Hale  Boggs  already  had  been  a  distin- 
guished Member  for  many  years.  And 
what  I  remember  best  about  him  is  the 
kindness  and  consideration  he  extended 
to  me  SIS  a  freshman  In  this  body. 

These  qualities  were  basic  in  his  char- 
acter. Hale  Boggs  was  an  immensely  hu- 
man person.  As  I  came  to  know  him  bet- 
ter, my  admiration  for  him  steadily  in- 
creased. He  knew  this  House,  he  knew 
its  Members,  he  understood  and  sym- 
pathized with  their  problems,  and  he 
was  always  ready  and  able  to  be  helpful. 

His  qualifications  for  lesidershlp  in  the 
House  were  superb  and  he  exercised 
them  superbly.  The  warmth  of  his  na- 
ture drew  people  to  him  in  deep  friend- 
ship. He  was  my  friend.  I  miss  him  now 
and  will  remember  him  all  my  life. 

Hale  would  have  liked  to  know,  and 
I  believe  he  does  know,  that  his  seat  is 
now  filled  by  his  charming  and  compe- 
tent wife,  LiNDY.  She  has  the  respect 
and — it  is  not  too  strong  a  word — the 
love  of  Members  who  have  long  known 
her  and  who  rejoice  that  since  her  hus- 
band cannot  be  with  us,  she  Is  here. 
Lindy  Boggs  Is  a  worthy  successor  to  an 
eminent  predecessor  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  my  neighboring  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  with  great  sadness  that 
I  rise  today  to  pay  respect  to  one  of  the 
finest  legislators  I  have  ever  known. 
Hale  Boggs  was  a  veteran  in  this  House 
before  I  came  to  Congress  more  than  14 
years  ago.  As  we  all  know  when  he  first 
was  elected  to  the  House  he  was  the 
youngest  Democrat  to  serve  in  this  body. 

He  came  to  Congress  shortly  after 
completing  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
Navy   Maritime   Service   during   World 


War  II.  Fortunately  for  the  Nation  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  of  Louisiana 
kept  Hale  Boggs  here  ever  since. 

Hale's  contribution  to  Congress  and 
the  Nation  are  many  and  include  such 
broad  areas  as  narcotics  control,  highway 
financing,  economics,  taxes,  foreign 
training  and  economy  and  efiQciency  in 
government.  His  service  to  the  Congress 
won  him  the  honors  as  majority  leader 
and  I  was  proud  to  have  served  under 
him  during  his  leadership  years.  Many 
of  these  are  things  which  are  generally 
known.  I  mention  them  specifically  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  service  that  he 
gave  to  us  represents  an  example  which 
each  of  us  in  this  House  should  follow  for 
he  was  indeed  an  outstanding,  dedicated, 
hard  working  Congressman.  He  repre- 
sented all  that  is  good  in  politics  and 
public  service,  but  over  and  above  that 
I  want  to  mention  his  warm  personality, 
his  patience  and  his  willingness  to  work 
and  help  new  Members.  As  an  example 
Hale  lost  his  life  while  assisting  a  col- 
league in  his  bid  for  reelection. 

I  benefitted  greatly  from  the  privilege 
of  knowing  and  working  with  Hale 
Boggs.  I  want  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  associate  with  this  man. 

Albra  joins  me  in  extending  to  our  new 
colleague  Lindy  Boggs,  his  wonderful 
wife,  and  the  family  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hale 
Boggs  was  a  man  who  loved  the  human 
race.  He  was  too  big  for  pettiness,  too 
tolerant  for  hatred  and  too  decent  for 
vengeance.  There  were  none  of  these 
baser  elements  in  his  character. 

One  of  this  first  men  I  met  upon  com- 
ing to  Congress  in  1955  was  Hale  Boggs. 
Already  he  was  a  leader  in  the  House.  He 
was  introduced  to  me  by  the  late  Speaker 
Raybum  who  held  Hale  in  extremely 
high  regard  and  whose  protege  Hale  was. 
I  soon  discovered  to  my  own  great  satis- 
faction that  Speaker  Raybum's  confi- 
dence was  not  in  any  sense  misplaced. 

Hale  had  come  to  Congress  many 
years  ealier.  In  1941,  he  was  the  youngest 
Member  of  Congress.  After  an  interim 
during  which  he  served  our  country  in 
World  War  II,  he  returned  to  the  House 
in  1947  and  began  his  steady  climb  up 
the  ladder  of  political  leadership. 

In  all  the  years,  I  knew  him.  Hale 
Boggs  was  never  too  busy  to  hear  the 
problems  of  another  Member  nor  to  con- 
sult with  patience  and  understanding. 
He  had  a  fine  grasp  of  legislation,  rooted 
in  a  deep  grounding  in  the  best  Ameri- 
can traditions.  He  knew  the  rules  of  the 
House  like  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  was 
one  of  our  most  skilled  parliamentary 
practitioners. 

But  the  thing  that  really  lifted  him 
above  the  common  mold  was  the  splendid 
spirit  that  burned  within  him.  Hale  was 
one  of  the  most  forceful  and  effective  de- 
baters I  have  ever  heard.  But  his  elo- 
quence came  not  from  the  clever  juxta- 
position of  words.  It  came  from  the  proc- 
esses of  his  fine  mind  and  the  convictions 
of  his  heart. 

He  had  a  quality  of  leadership  and  a 
gift  for  friendship.  Hale  Boggs  was  deep- 
ly loyal  to  his  country,  to  his  party  and 
to  his  friends.  If  he  told  you  something, 
you  could  count  on  it. 
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His  trip  to  Alaska  with  our  young 
friend,  Nick  Begich,  was  in  harmony 
with  the  thnist  of  his  life.  I  remember 
the  week  they  left  on  that  fateful  jour- 
ney. The  legislative  schedule  had  been 
heavy.  Congress  was  hastening  tovraird 
adjournment.  The  burdens  of  leadership 
had  borne  down  on  Hale's  shoulders. 
He  was  tired,  perhaps  more  so  than  the 
rest  of  us.  Nick  was  apprehensive  that 
some  official  business  might  intervene  to 
prevent  Hale's  going  with  him  as 
promised  to  Alaska.  But,  true  to  his 
promise,  Hale  finished  his  legislative 
business  in  a  flurry  of  activity  and  ac- 
companied Nick  on  that  trip. 

In  the  untimely  loss  of  Hale  Boggs, 
Congress  and  the  country  have  lost  not 
only  one  of  the  ablest  lawmakers  of  our 
time  but  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
emplary of  men.  And  many  of  us  have 
lost  a  cherished  friend. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  7 
months  since  we  heard  the  tragic  news 
that  our  friend,  colleague,  and  majority 
leader.  Hale  Boggs  was  missing  in  a  plane 
somewhere  in  the  Alaskan  wilderness, 
and  it  is  still  hard  to  believe  that  he  is 
not  with  us. 

From  the  beginning,  of  course,  our 
reaction  was  that  he  would  be  foxmd,  but 
as  the  days  and  weeks  passed  by  we  were 
forced  to  face  the  reality  that  Hale  was 
gone  from  us  forever. 

Someone  visiting  my  office  the  other 
day  commented  that  every  time  they  had 
lunch  in  the  House  dining  room  they 
saw  Majority  Leader  Boggs,  and  that  day 
while  dining  there,  they  missed  his 
presence.  I'm  sure  many  of  us  have  had 
that  same  feeling.  We  walk  down  a  hall 
in  the  Capitol  or  onto  the  House  floor 
expecting  to  see  Hale,  and  then  realize 
he  will  not  be  here. 

Hale  will  be  remembered  by  many  for 
the  things  he  fought  for.  He  was  a  man 
who  was  not  afraid  to  tackle  any  task 
and  to  come  to  the  aid  of  anyone  who 
needed  his  assistance.  Many  can  testify 
that  the  results  of  Hale's  efforts  were 
positive. 

Hale  was  an  outstanding  person.  Con- 
gressman, and  majority  leader,  dedicated 
to  the  highest  traditions  of  public  serv- 
ice. His  love  for  his  country  is  something 
everyone  in  the  Nation  will  benefit  from, 
including  those  who  served  with  him  in 
this  Chamber. 

I  can  remember  on  occasion  when 
Hale  would  quote  former  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  who  said  that  a  man  could 
have  a  lot  of  things,  a  lot  of  attributes 
and  a  lot  of  qualities,  but  if  he  lacked 
judgement  then  he  lacked  the  most  im- 
portant attribute  of  all,  and  every  Mem- 
ber who  served  with  Hale,  and  everyone 
who  knew  him  will  tell  you  that  Hale 
had  that  judgement. 

His  district.  State,  our  country,  and 
most  of  all  those  who  served  with  him 
^ill  miss  him.  but  those  who  knew  him 
can  be  thankful  for  having  had  the  op- 
portunity to  know  such  a  great  man. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tragic  death  of  the  distin- 
guished Member  of  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana,  this  past 
year  brought  great  sadness  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


Mr.  Boggs  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities, 
achieving  recognition  for  his  legislative 
leadership  in  the  House  where  he  held 
many  important  positions,  including  that 
of  majority  leader  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  served  with 
such  an  able  lawmaker.  He  was  a  close 
friend,  one  who  was  helpful  with  sug- 
gestions and  ideas  for  presenting  effec- 
tive legislation.  In  addition,  Mr.  Boggs 
was  a  skilled  parliamentarian  and  his 
guidance  was  often  sought  by  members 
of  the  House.  And  with  his  leadership 
in  Congress,  Mr.  Boggs  often  displayed 
a  special  quaUty  that  helped  to  make 
friends  and  carry  out  his  work  effec- 
tively— he  was  possessed  of  a  great  sense 
of  humor. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Boggs  a  leader  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  where  he  served 
as  the  Democratic  whip  for  five  sessions, 
but  he  gave  generously  of  his  time  and 
energies  through  the  years  to  serve  the 
interests  of  civic,  fraternal,  religious  and 
veterans  organizations  in  his  own  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

His  loss  to  the  Nation  will  be  felt  down 
through  the  years  and  will  be  mourned 
by  all  those  who  had  the  great  privilege 
to  have  worked  with  him  in  seeking  to 
build  an  ever  better  Nation. 

In  closing,  I  extend  to  his  family  sin- 
cere symp>athy  over  this  great  loss  that 
has  come  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
here  today  who  served  with  our  late  and 
beloved  friend.  Hale  Boggs,  feel,  a  per- 
sonal, poignant  sense  of  loss  as  we  eulo- 
gize a  man  who  served  us  and  the  Nation 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  until  his 
tragic  disappearance  last  October. 

Hale  loved  the  House  and  left  his  hall- 
mark on  this  body  by  his  eminent  lead- 
ership, his  courageous  support  of  human 
rights  legislation,  and  his  advocacy  of  the 
higher  ideals  of  this  country.  His  name 
is  forever  a  part  of  the  history  of  this 
House. 

But,  I  do  not  speak  today  of  Hale 
Boggs  as  leader,  national  figure,  nor  even 
as  beloved  husband  to  our  colleague, 
Lindy,  nor  as  loving  father  to  his  fine 
children.  Rather,  I  talk  of  Hale  today  as 
my  good  friend. 

Hale  Boggs  took  a  personal  interest  in 
my  first  campaign  for  the  Congress.  He 
visited  my  district  during  my  1970  cam- 
paign at  a  time  when  I  was  locked  in 
strong  combat  with  my  incumbent  oppo- 
nent. 

Hale  spoke  in  my  behalf  and  later  kept 
in  close  touch  with  me  as  my  election 
was  submitted  to  the  courts  for  final  res- 
olution. 

Ultimately,  I  was  declared  the  winner 
by  a  mere  211  votes.  Truly  a  razor-thin 
victory. 

Who  is  to  say  that  Hale's  personal  visit 
to  my  district  was  not  precisely  the  force 
which  produced  those  last  few  votes 
which  decided  the  contest  in  my  favor? 

The  many  courtesies  he  extended  to 
me  during  my  campaign  and  during  my 
first  years  in  the  House  can  never  be 
repaid. 

But,  perhaps  recounting  to  this  body 
my  personal  recollections  of  Hale  Boggs 


will  contribute  a  bit  to  this  sober  moment 
when  we  gather  to  remember  Hale,  to 
commemorate  his  days  with  us  and  to 
extend  our  personal  condolences  to  his 
bereaved  widow  and  his  t>eloved  family. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  speaking  out 
in  tribute  to  Hale  Boggs. 

As  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs  exem- 
plified strong  leadership  and  an  uncanny 
knowledge  of  the  legislation  he  was 
working  to  have  passed.  He  labored  tire- 
lessly in  his  role  as  a  Representative 
from  his  district  as  well  as  the  majority 
leader. 

But  even  more  important  than  his  leg- 
islative abilities.  Hale  Boggs  was  a  man 
of  great  human  compassion.  Even  at  the 
time  his  plane  disappeared  Hale  Boggs 
was  campaigning  to  help  the  reelection 
efforts  of  a  fellow  Representative.  Hale 
Boggs  was  never  too  busy  to  help  a  col- 
league. It  mattered  not  if  the  problem 
was  one  of  great  national  concern  or  one 
restricted  solely  to  a  single  Member  and 
his  district. 

Hale  Boggs  leaves  behind  him  a  legacy 
of  great  accomplishments  as  a  Repre- 
sentative, majority  leader  and,  most  of 
all,  as  a  man. 

And,  in  the  mold  of  Hale  Boggs,  that 
legacy  will  be  carried  on  by  his  devoted 
wife,  Lindy.  who  now  has  the  privilege 
of  representing  Hale  Boggs'  congres- 
sional district. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  rise  today  with  my  col- 
leagues in  memorium  of  our  late  com- 
rade and  majority  leader.  Congressman 
Hale  Boggs. 

Although  this  is  my  first  term  in  of- 
fice as  Guam's  Congressional  Delegate, 
my  previous  experience  as  the  territory's 
Washington  representative  provided  me 
with  ample  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Congressman  Boggs.  At 
every  meeting,  that  wise  and  astute  lead- 
er of  men  from  the  State  of  Louisiana 
gave  me  his  undivided  attention.  He  was 
always  ready  to  lend  the  people  of  Guam 
a  helping  hand  and  to  provide  us  with 
the  benefit  of  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  legislative  matters. 

Shortly  before  his  fatal  accident,  I  had 
the  honor,  with  my  colleagues  from  the 
Guam  Legislature,  to  meet  with  him  in 
his  ofnce.  Although  he  sat  in  most  august 
surroundings,  the  man  himself  could  not 
have  been  more  natural  or  friendly.  Con- 
gressman Boggs  was  truly  a  man,  skilled 
and  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  his  of- 
fice. But  Congressman  Boggs  was  fore- 
most a  compassionate  and  understand- 
ing human  being— a  trait  which  endeared 
him  to  his  family,  his  many  friends  and 
to  his  fellow  colleagues. 

His  absence  is  truly  our  loss.  During 
these  trying  times,  when  the  preroga- 
tives of  Congress  are  under  attack,  the 
leadership  and  effective  persuasion  of 
Congressman  Hale  Boggs  would  be  a  val- 
ued force  on  our  behalf. 

In  his  place  we  are  privileged  to  have 
serving  with  us  his  beautiful  wife  and 
life's  companion,  Lindy.  During  her  brief 
term  in  oflfice,  she  has  shown  herself  to 
be  quite  capable  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  to  her  my  sincere  wel- 
come to  this  body. 
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Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  many  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  late  great  friend  and 
leader.  Representative  Hale  Boggs  of 
Louisiana. 

My  own  friendship  with  Hale  Boggs 
was  formed  when,  as  a  freshman,  I  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  assistant  ma- 
jority whip  and  was  given  the  privilege 
of  working  closely  w-ith  him  in  the  whip 
organization.  Hale  Boggs,  as  majority 
leader,  was  most  helpful  to  me  as  a  new- 
comer, providing  me  with  much  needed 
guidance  and  advice.  I  quickly  learned 
that  he  was  a  leader  of  great  skill  and 
ability,  as  well  as  a  man  of  great  warmth 
and  understanding. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  for  15  terms, 
and  as  part  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
for  much  of  the  29  years  he  was  with  us. 
Congressman  Boggs  exerted  a  positive 
and  enduring  force  in  the  Congress. 

H-ale  Boggs  was  an  effective  legislator, 
a  capable  party  leader,  and,  above  all.  a 
fine  man.  We  are  all  grateful  for  his  con- 
tributions to  our  country.  I  will  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  sincere 
regret  at  the  untimely  loss  of  the  former 
majority  leader,  the  late  Hale  Boggs.  It 
was  due  to  his  unfaUing  willingness  to 
help  his  fellows  that  he  was  in  Alaska 
where  the  tragedy  occurred.  Although 
we  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle, 
I  found  Hale  Boggs  to  be  always  cour- 
teous and  always  friendly,  and  we  all 
miss  his  warmth  and  his  wit.  To  his  wife, 
now  our  colleague,  and  to  his  children,  I 
express  my  profund  sympathy  at  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  setose  of  loss  that  I  join  in  pajing 
tribute  today  to  our  esteemed  departed 
colleague,  leader,  and  friend.  Hale  Boggs. 

Hale  had  just  really  begim  his  work  as 
majority  leader,  and  we  looked  forward 
to  many  more  years  of  his  capable  lead- 
ership. 

Hale's  unique  leadership  abilities  ex- 
pressed themselves  early  in  his  life,  as  an 
honor  student  at  Tulane  University,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  People's  League  of 
Louisiana.  At  the  age  of  26,  Hale  was  the 
youngest  Democrat  in  the  House  when 
first  elected  in  1940.  and  as  we  know,  an 
outstanding  career  as  legislator  and 
leader  of  his  peers  followed. 

Returning  to  the  House  after  the  war 
in  1947.  Hale  embarked  upon  a  legisla- 
tive career  that  was  marked  by  its  diver- 
sity. As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Hale  coauthored 
every  reciprocal  trade  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  and  the  Keruiedy  round  of  nego- 
tiations which  followed.  From  1949  until 
1971,  Hale  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  rising  to 
the  position  of  ranking  member.  As  ma- 
jority whip  from  1962  to  1971,  and  then 
as  majority  leader  of  the  House,  Hale 
played  a  principal  part  in  the  passage  of 
nearly  every  major  piece  of  legislation 
under  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon. 

I  believe  these  legislative  and  leader- 
ship achievements  were  due  to  Hales  un- 


canny ability  to  understand  deeply  all 
points  of  view  on  an  issue  and  then  to 
reconcile  these  views.  Our  colleague  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Carey,  has  called  Hale  a 
"leader  and  a  healer."  It  was  these  quali- 
ties for  example  which  enabled  Hale  to 
do  such  an  outstanding  job. as  chairman 
of  the  Platform  Committee  at  the  1968 
Democratic  National  Convention. 

But  Hale  will  be  missed  not  only  for 
his  significant  contributions  to  his  party 
and  to  this  body.  I  am  sure  each  of  my 
colleagues  here  joins  with  me  in  regret- 
ting the  loss  of  Hale's  friendship  and 
the  warmth  and  understanding  he  ex- 
tended to  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

That  friendship  will  be  missed,  but  the 
loss  of  Hale  has  been  softened  by  the 
presence  of  his  lovely  wife,  Lindy,  who 
has  now  joined  us  here  in  the  House.  All 
of  us  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  Lindy  over  the  years  are  immense- 
ly sincere  in  welcoming  her  to  this 
Chamber,  and  wish  her  the  very  best  suc- 
cess in  her  work  here.  I  am  sure  that  that 
work  will  be  in  the  great  tradition  of  our 
esteemed  colleague  and  leader.  Hale 
Boggs. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  satisfying  thing  to  hear 
these  great  eulogies  to  our  former  col- 
league and  leader  Hale  Boggs. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  resourceful 
Members  who  served  in  this  body  during 
my  years  here.  He  was  studious  and  per- 
ceiving and  had  a  political  acumen  un- 
excelled. I  was  always  amazed  at  his  ex- 
pertise on  so  many  subjects. 

Serving  with  him  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  an  experience  to 
forever  remember.  In  the  many  compli- 
cated matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee.  Hale  Boggs  demon- 
strated an  ability  far  beyond  the  capac- 
ity of  most  of  us.  and  exercised  a  tre- 
mendous influence  recognized  through- 
out the  covmtry. 

In  the  position  of  majority  leader  he 
led  with  considerateness  and  with  an  im- 
derstanding  not  always  common  with 
men.  He  respected  ones  position  whether 
he  agreed  or  not  and  never  criticized 
opposing  views  because  he  assiuned  it  for 
good  reason  and  never  expected  expla- 
nations. He  was  a  friend  and  his  pres- 
ence and  influence  is  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  saddened  today  to  appear 
on  the  floor  to  partake  in  the  special  or- 
der of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  F.  Edward  Hebert,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  eulogy  to  the  late  Hale  Boggs,  with 
whom  I  was  privileged  and  honored  to 
serve  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 

From  Long  Beach.  Miss.,  where  he  was 
born  in  1914,  to  the  indescribably  beaut- 
iful and  silent  mountains  where  he  left 
us  in  the  throes  of  the  political  campaign 
in  the  fall  of  1972,  Hale  Bocgs'  life  and 
service  spanned  a  continent.  He  was  a 
true  leader  of  men  on  a  national  basis, 
from  the  farthest  reaches  of  our  coun- 
try, across  its  vast  expanse  of  lands  and 
interests.  He  taught  us  all  something  of 
patience,  something  of  humility,  he  was 
never  too  busy  to  talk  to  the  humblest 
among  us,  and  he  was  never  quite  so 
pleased  as  to  be  with  a  group  of  his  fel- 
low lawmakers  helping  with  the  work 


of   the   House — the   people's   House   of 
which  he  was  so  proud. 

He  was  a  competent  protagonist,  a 
compassionate  leader,  a  charming  rsicon- 
teur,  a  devoted  husband,  and  father, 
a  good  man. 

He  lent  of  his  resources,  of  his  staff, 
of  his  very  life — to  help  other  men  and 
women  achieve  positions  of  eminence  In 
their  government.  In  fact,  his  very  death 
is  a  tribute  to  his  devotion  to  that  leader- 
ship he  held  so  dear,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  lawmakers  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  this  great  body. 

He  was  a  great  man.  May  his  soul  and 
and  all  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed 
rest  in  peace.  Amen. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  homage 
and  tribute  to  our  late,  beloved  majority 
leader.  Hale  Bocg. 

Hale  was  one  of  the  first  Members  to 
approach  me  back  when  I  was  a  fresh- 
man. He  offered  his  assistance  at  that 
time,  and,  believe  me.  I  often  requested 
and  received  it  during  the  ensuing  8  years 
we  served  here  together. 

His  death  last  year  came  as  a  terrible 
shock  to  me,  as  it  did  to  all  of  us. 

While  we  are  paying  proper  tribute  to 
his  memory  here  in  the  Chamber  today, 
I  think  the  most  fitting  memorial  to  his 
service  in  the  Congress  has  already  been 
struck  by  his  former  constituents.  They 
have  sent  us  his  lovely  and  dedicated 
wife,  Lindy,  to  carry  on  the  tremendous 
work  he  began. 

To  Lindy  and  her  fine  family,  I  reiter- 
ate my  sympathies. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
tribute  to  our  late  and  beloved  colleague. 
Hale  Boggs.  I  could  dwell  at  length  upon 
his  many  attributes  which  have  made  his 
loss  so  keenly  and  personally  felt  by 
Americans  everywhere.  I  will  refrain 
from  doing  so  because  I  believe  that  his 
warmth  of  personality,  his  dedication 
and  love  of  America  have  long  been 
known  to  our  fellowmen. 

I  would  like  instead  to  comment  on 
our  personal  relationship.  We  were  old 
friends,  and  had  very  much  in  common. 
I  admired  and  liked  Hale  Boggs.  We  be- 
longed to  the  same  national  fraternity. 
Our  wives  are  good  friends.  I  miss  him 
greatly,  and  the  friendship  which  we 
shared  for  so  many  years.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  passage  of  time  has  not  and  will  not 
lessen  the  sense  of  loss  we  feel,  and  it 
is  certainly  befitting  that  we  honor  him 
in  this  Chamber  today. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  a  friend  and  colleague  with  our 
words.  That,  however,  cannot  compare 
with  the  deeds  performed  by  this  man 
which  honor  him  far  more  than  any 
words  we  may  speak.  For  Hale  Bocgs 
was  a  man  who  represented  the  very  best 
qualities  to  be  found  in  a  legislator. 
Proud,  yet  humble,  he  was  a  man  who 
knew  not  only  the  glories  of  victory,  but 
the  agony  of  defeat. 

As  a  friend  and  colleague  I  remember 
him  most  for  his  conscience.  For  here 
was  a  man  who  voted  his  strongly  held 
beliefs  in  the  dignity  and  rights  of  all 
men  when  such  a  stand  was  unpopular 
in  his  part  of  the  country.  Hale  Boggs 
could  have  taken  the  easy  way  out,  but 
he  would  not  let  the  promise  of  success 
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at  the  polls  sway  him  from  his  beliefs. 
He  was  a  leader,  a  leader  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  Not  like  the  leader 
in  the  French  Revolution  who  said — 

There  go  my  people,  I  must  find  out  where 
they  are  going  so  I  can  lead  them. 

No,  he  was  the  leader  who  provided 
true  leadership  through  the  legislative 
maze,  respecting  dissenting  points  of 
view,  and  then  bringing  about  positive, 
affirmative  action. 

We  in  the  House  will  all  miss  Hale 
Boggs.  But  the  country  wUl  miss  him 
even  more. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
serving  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee with  Hale  Boggs  for  10  years,  from 
1961  though  1970,  I  feel  I  have  learned 
to  appreciate  the  many  abilities  and 
tremendous  capacity  of  this  great  man. 
His  limitless  energies  and  broad  accom- 
plishments attest  to  the  fine  character  of 
the  majority  leader.  As  majority  whip  for 
9  years  and  then  majority  leader  for 
almost  2  years,  he  was  constantly  in  the 
forefront  as  one  of  the  party  leaders  for 
many  years;  and  he  performed  his  job 
admirably. 

E[ale  had  an  active  and  quick  mind. 
Without  hesitation  he  absorbed  the  many 
and  comprehensive  problems  that  con- 
tinually confronted  him;  his  logic  and 
clear  deductions  were  outstanding. 

I  remember  Hale  well  in  one  of  the 
first  fast-reading  courses  conducted  on 
the  Hill  in  the  early  sixties.  Among  the 
dozen  or  more  Congressmen  enrolled  in 
the  course.  Hale  was  always  among  the 
top  three  in  speed  reading  and  sub- 
sequent understanding.  This  was  but  one 
example  of  his  quick  and  absorbing  mind. 
He  was  outstanding  in  so  many  areas: 
logical  thought,  leadership,  loyalty, 
skilled  debating,  articulate — a  consum- 
mate Congressman. 

Not  only  was  Hale  outstanding  in  par- 
tisan matters,  he  was  most  helpful  in 
many  bipartisan  and  nonpartisan  mat- 
ters. Witness  his  great  contribution  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
and  particularly  as  a  valued  member  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  As- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy. 

Here  was  truly  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can. We  shall  all  miss  Hale  Boggs — the 
American  public,  his  many  friends,  his 
congressional  colleagues,  and  his  fine 
family. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like 
every  Member  of  tliis  body,  was  saddened 
last  fall  to  learn  of  the  tragic  accident 
that  claimed  the  lives  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  great  majority 
leader  from  Alabama's  sister  State  of 
Louisiana  and  Nick  Begich,  the  fresh- 
man Representative  from  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

Hale  Boggs  was  my  friend  and  he 
went  out  of  his  way  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  be  of  assistance.  It  was  Hale 
Boggs  who  offered  to  let  me  use  a  little 
of  his  patronage — built  up  through  his 
years  of  service  In  this  body — to  employ 
a  deserving  youngster  from  my  home 
State  of  Alabama  in  summer  work  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Hale  Boggs  was  that  type 
of  leader  and  he  was  a  great  adviser 
and  teacher  to  junior  Members.  He  was 
particularly  good  to  those  of  us  from 


the  southern  region  of  our  great  coimtry 
who  found  comradeship  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  bayou 
coimtry  of  Louisiana. 

But  Hale  Boggs'  interest  in  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  went  much  further  than 
the  South  for  his  untimely  death  came 
about  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  to  assist 
another  Member  from  the  far  off  State  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  miss  our  colleague 
every  day  that  this  Congress  meets.  We 
miss  his  friendly  smile,  his  pat  on  the 
back  and  the  leadership  role  that  he  dis- 
played time  after  time  In  the  well  of  this 
House  In  pursuit  of  causes  he  believed  to 
be  just  and  honorable  and  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  these  United  States. 

My  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family — 
his  three  children  and  his  lovely  wife  who 
wsis  overwhelmingly  elected  to  replace 
her  late  husband.  The  magnitude  of  her 
victory  is  ample  testimony  of  the  deep 
esteem  and  affection  which  Louisiana 
held  for  Hale  Boggs. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  rise,  on  this  occasion, 
in  deep  sadness  for  it  is  very  difficult, 
even  now,  to  acknowledge  the  passing  of 
such  a  dear  colleague  as  the  man  we 
honor  today.  Words  are  really  quite  In- 
adequate to  express  the  regret  over  the 
loss  of  a  man  we  knew  so  well  who  was, 
imtll  so  recently,  one  of  the  key  figures  in 
the  Congress  and  whose  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  so  vital  to 
our  day-to-day  activities. 

Hale  Boggs  was,  for  me.  far  more  than 
just  another  fellow  Congressman.  He  was 
a  tried  and  true  friend  and  a  man  of 
great  personal  courage,  stamina,  and  in- 
tegrity. 

When  first  elected  in  the  77th  Con- 
gress, he  was  the  youngest  Democrat  in 
the  House.  Soon  after.  World  War  n  ex- 
ploded on  our  lives  and  he  left  the  sanc- 
tuary of  this  House  to  serve  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Service  until  1946.  Then  he  was 
returned  to  our  ranks  by  the  New  Or- 
leans constituency  he  was  to  serve  so 
well. 

His  legislative  ability  and  alertness 
were  quickly  recognized  and  from  the 
81st  Congress  to  the  91st,  he  was  a  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  In  the  82d  Congress 
he  chaired  the  Committee  on  Elections 
and  was  ranking  minority  Member  of 
the  83d  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Narcotics.  In  the  84th, 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Highway  Financing  and,  from 
the  84th  through  the  86th  Congresses 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Trade  Policy.  He  chaired  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy in  the  85th  and  all  subsequent  Con- 
gresses and  from  the  87th  through  the 
91st  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  This 
was  merely  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  that 
was  this  giant  of  a  man  for  he  also  served 
on  the  Interparliamentary  Union  from 
1948-62,  on  several  Presidential  commis- 
sions and  as  a  power  in  the  highest  eche- 
lons of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Hale  had  a  remarkable  way  of  remem- 
bering faces  and  had  a  ready  smile  and 
greeting  for  hundreds  of  staff  employees 
on  the  Hill  as  well  as  for  the  foremost 


figures  in  our  Government.  My  experi- 
ence was  that  he  always  could  find  time 
In  a  very  hectic  and  demanding  schedule 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  his  associates 
when  his  legislative  counsel  was  needed 
or  desired. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  remember  him  as  a 
strong  family  man,  because  we  are  now 
honored  with  the  presence  in  this  House 
of  his  lovely  widow  Lindy  who  is  so  ably 
carrying  forward  the  work  Hale  did  for 
the  Second  District  of  Louisiana,  for  his 
State,  and  for  his  Nation. 

Hale  Boggs  made  his  indelible  mark  on 
the  political  history  of  America,  but  of 
even  greater  personal  meaning,  as  I 
speak  today,  Is  the  fact  that  he  made 
his  mark  on  all  who  served  with  him  in 
this  House.  We  shall  never  forget  him 
and  the  invaluable  contribution  he  made 
to  the  America  he  loved  so  very  much. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Spesiker,  when  Hale 
Boggs  left  us  on  October  16,  1972,  it  was 
a  sad  day  for  the  Congress,  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  Nation  and  for  a  host 
of  dedicated  friends. 

My  friendship  with  Hale  began  when 
he  came  to  Congress  In  1941.  We  came 
here  together  as  freshman  Members  of 
the  House  and  I  watched  with  admira- 
tion as  he  rose  within  the  ranks  of  Demo- 
cratic Members  to  become  Democratic 
whip  in  1962  and  majority  leader  in  1971. 

Hale  was  able  and  willing  to  build  a 
successful  House  career  by  supporting 
the  legislative  goals  of  the  national  party. 
He  was  a  true  and  loyal  party  man,  but 
he  beUeved  in  the  two-party  system  and 
he  helped  to  strengthen  it. 

But  Hale  Boggs  was  more  than  a  loyal 
party  man  although  it  was  on  a  party 
mission  that  he  came  to  an  imtimely  and 
tragic  end.  Hale  Boggs  was  a  loyal  and 
dedicated  American  always  placing  the 
good  of  country  first  as  he  saw  it.  As  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, he  helped  formulate  free  trade 
agreements,  cosponsored  the  1962  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  and  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

Hale's  rise  to  positions  of  authority 
and  responsibility  in  the  House  began 
in  1955  when  the  late  great  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  and  Majority  Leader  Carl  Al- 
bert appointed  him  deputy  Democratic 
whip.  Throughout  a  long  career  as  a 
member  of  the  party  leadership,  he 
handled  his  duties  with  ability,  dignity, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  responsibilities 
of  Congress  in  shaping  the  future  course 
of  America. 

I  am  happy  that  his  place  in  this 
Chamber  has  been  taken  by  his  beloved 
wife  Lindy.  who  stood  by  his  side  for  the 
many  years  Hale  so  ably  represented  the 
people  of  Louisiana.  She  is  a  wbrthy  suc- 
ces.sor  of  whom  we  are  very  proud. 

No  one  can  ever  truly  replace  Hale 
BoGcs  in  this  body.  He  left  a  most  im- 
pressive record  of  leadership,  and  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  capabilities  when  an 
aircraft  accident  took  him  from  us. 

I  shall  always  cherish  my  memories 
of  our  friendship  and  the  Congress  will 
forever  take  note  of  the  respect  and  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who 
knew  him  regardless  of  political  persua- 
sion. 

Hale  Boggs  is  gone,  but  his  record 
stands.  He  wrote  his  page  in  history  in 
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large  and  shining  letters.  Hale  Bocgs 
was  a  great  American. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  freshman  Congressman  I  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  this  House 
with  the  late  Hale  Boggs.  I  looked  for- 
ward very  much  to  working  with  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  I  had 
come  to  know  and  respect  Hale  Boggs 
during  the  time  I  served  as  assistant  to 
President  Lyndon  Johnson.  Hale  Boggs 
was  a  statesman,  humanitarian,  Eind 
gentleman. 

I  believe  that  Hale  Boggs  personified 
many  of  those  qualities  we  admire  most 
in  our  elected  officials.  He  was  loyal  to 
his  party,  yet  he  exhibited  an  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  action  that  inspired 
the  confidence  of  men  and  women  of 
both  parties.  He  was  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  his  constituents,  yet 
he  knew  that  he  represented  all  Ameri- 
cans. Hale  Boccs  was  a  man  of  firm  con- 
victions, yet  he  was  progressive  in 
thought  and  receptive  to  new  ideas. 

Hale  Boggs  was  in  the  tradition  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives who,  over  a  period  of  almost  two 
centuries,  have  exerted  a  profound  and 
beneficial  influence  on  the  American 
political  process.  He  had  many  years  of 
service  yet  to  give  his  coimtry,  and  we 
shall  miss  his  leadership. 

Another  measure  of  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  Hale  Boggs  was  the  strength, 
direction,  and  devotion  he  gave  to  his 
family.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
law  school  with  his  son.  Tom  Boggs,  and 
through  that  association  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  Boggs  family.  The 
two  Boggs  daughters,  Tom,  the  grand- 
children and,  of  course,  Mrs.  Hale 
Boggs,  Lindy,  were  a  model  American 
family  with  true  devotion  and  commit- 
ment to  America.  Hale  Boggs  instilled  a 
sense  of  patriotism  and  duty  in  his  fam- 
ily and  in  all  who  knew  him. 

For  those  who  were  privileged  to  have 
Hale  Boggs  as  a  friend,  the  loss  is  par- 
ticularly great.  He  was  a  warm,  generous 
person  who  enriched  the  lives  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pro- 
found respect.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Hale  Boggs.  Through  conscientious  dedi- 
cation to  his  duties,  hard  work,  and  re- 
sourcefulness. Hale  Boggs  earned  the 
praise  and  gratitude,  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  friends  and  fellow 
Americans. 

HLs  untimely  disappearance  on  Octo- 
ber 16.  1972,  was  indeed  a  terrible  and 
shocking  tragedy.  It  took  a  great  leader 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
a  dedicated  public  servant  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana,  and  a  loving  husband 
and  father  from  his  wife  and  children. 

Hale  Boggs  served  his  State,  the  Na- 
tion, and  his  party  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction that  reflected  his  love  of  coun- 
try and  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
people.  For  24  years,  he  was  the  proud 
Representative  of  the  people  of  Loui- 
siana's Second  EUstrict.  He  demonstrated 
the  qualities  of  leadership  and  the  power 
of  persuasion  in  his  unselfish  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  deputy  Democratic  whip,  and 
the  E>emocratic  whip.  The  faith  and 
trust  that  we  had  in  Hale  Boggs  was 


again  evidenced  in  1971  when  we  chose 
him  as  oiu-  majority  leader.  I  well  re- 
member my  association  with  Hale  Boggs 
as  cochairman  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form committee  in  1968.  the  depths  of 
his  consideration  and  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  vital  issues. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  at  firsthand  the  special 
qualities  of  intellect  and  the  depth  of 
concern  of  a  man  who  pursued  a  better 
life  for  all  the  people  of  our  Nation,  we 
pay  tribute  to  Hale  Bogcs,  and  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  realizing  and  living  the 
dreams  that  Hale  Boggs  hoped  to  see 
and  live. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hale  Boggs  was  an  energetic  man.  He 
was  loyal  to  his  Nation  and  his  party. 
His  untimely  death  is  mourned  by  each 
of  us  who  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
him. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  masterful  legislator. 
He  understood  the  role  of  the  Congress 
in  our  three-branch  Government.  He  un- 
derstood compromise  with  honor — the 
key  to  so  much  of  the  work  the  Congress 
does  in  passing  legislation.  He  under- 
derstood  the  people  of  this  country  and 
their  dseire  for  an  effective  Government 
which  respects  their  rights  and  their  in- 
dividuality. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  congenial  man.  I 
had  many  occasions  to  introduce  him  to 
constituents.  He  was  always  gracious  and 
sincerely  interested.  At  the  annual  par- 
ties he  and  our  charming  colleague 
Lindy  hosted,  he  made  each  person  feel  a 
specially  honored  guest  in  his  home. 

Hale  Boggs  had  agreed  to  speak  at  a 
dinner  in  my  honor,  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Washington  from  Alaska.  His  death  in 
the  plane  crash  was  a  particularly  poign- 
ant loss  for  me.  I  had  looked  forward  to 
presenting  him  to  my  friends  in  Balti- 
more and  giving  them  the  opportunity 
to  meet  this  great  man.  I  had  looked  for- 
ward to  many  years  of  friendship  with 
him.  I  had  looked  forward  to  his  con- 
tinued leadership  and  wise  counsel,  I  am 
glad  for  the  memories  I  do  have. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  known  him. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  paying  respect  to  Hale  Boggs.  For 
these  many  months  we  have  all  been 
thinking  about  Hale  and  we  have  all 
missed  him.  It  was  many  months  ago 
that  his  Diane  was  first  reported  as  miss- 
ing in  Alaska.  Today  I  am  proud  to  join 
in  adding  a  word  of  appreciation  for  the 
great  friend  and  leader  we  had  in  Hale 
Boccs.  A.S  I  remember  Hale  the  first 
thing  that  always  comes  to  my  mind  if 
his  pleasant,  delightful  smile.  He  had 
such  a  wonderful  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and 
whenever  Hale  greeted  you  it  would  give 
you  a  lift  that  would  keep  you  on  the 
upbeat  for  an  hour. 

As  the  leader  on  the  floor  this  upbeat 
positive  outlook  was  most  important  in 
providing  the  momentum  for  progressive 
legislation.  Hale  was  well  liked  b:,  all  of 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisles. 
But  even  more  than  the  friendship  was 
the  strong  respect  that  we  all  had  for 
him.  Hale  Bogcs  had  a  great  brain  and  a 
keen  intellectual  perception.  He  knew  the 
essential  elements  that  must  be  a  part  of 
every  bill  and  he  fought  to  see  that  they 


were  there  when  the  final  votes  were 
counted. 

We  all  miss  Hale  Boggs.  His  strong 
character  and  forceful  personality  will 
be  remembered  always.  And  we  are  so 
proud  to  welcome  Lindy  Boggs  who 
carries  on  the  fine  tradition  from  the 
Fifth  District  in  Lousiana.  Lindy  came 
up  here  with  such  a  resounding  victory 
which  expressed  so  well  the  sentiment 
and  confidence  that  Louisiana  has  in  her 
carrying  on  the  great  Boggs'  tradition. 
Louisiana  lost  one  of  the  greatest  gen- 
tlemen who  ever  represented  this  fine 
State  in  Congress. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  8  years. 
I  had  the  experience  of  working  closely 
with  Hale  as  his  deputy  when  he  served 
as  majority  whip  of  the  House,  8  years 
which  afforded  me  a  rare  opportunity  to 
better  know  a  most  complex  human  be- 
ing. 

Hale  was  a  person  of  great  courage 
and  unusual  feeling  of  compassion  for  all 
people.  As  I  observed  to  him  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  it  took  far  more  courage  to 
cast  his  votes  on  behalf  of  civil  rights, 
for  example,  than  it  ever  did  in  making 
those  same  votes  coming  from  a  district 
such  as  I  represented. 

Hale  was  committed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lot  of  those  least  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  arise  to  their  feet  and  give 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  of  Hale 
Boggs  as  a  Legislator  or  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  under- 
privileged. His  record  over  many,  many 
years  of  congressional  service  speak  more 
fully  than  any  words  which  could  be 
voiced  here  today. 

Many  things  come  to  mind  as  a  result 
of  serving  with  Hale  Boggs.  I  recall  the 
great  pleasures  he  derived  from  the  little 
things :  Pride  in  his  children,  the  love  for 
his  grandchildren,  the  warm  and  tender 
manner  in  which  he  always  discussed  his 
wife. 

He  also  loved  a  battle.  He  was  a  hard 
and  effective  fighter  in  furthering  legis- 
lative objectives,  but  he  also  was  fair  at 
all  times,  and  he  did  not  seek  to  injure  or 
to  degrade  or  to  destroy  in  disagreement. 
He  loved  to  win,  but  it  was  an  impersonal 
thing  and  when  the  battle  was  over, 
there  was  never  any  lingering  bitterness. 

He  was  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
a  legislator,  a  role  he  filled  with  pride. 
He  could  have  taken  others,  but  none  as 
satisfying  to  him. 

The  tragic  loss  of  Hale  and  of  our  col- 
league, Nick  Begich,  in  the  plane  crash  in 
Alaska  occurred  with  such  suddenness  as 
to  hive  a  sense  of  unreality  about  it. 

My  sympathy  goes  to  all  members  of 
the  family.  I  know  in  their  sorrow  they 
also  have  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments over  a  period  of  more  than 
30  years  of  public  service  of  Hale  Boggs. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hale  Bogcs 
was  of  this  House.  He  first  came  here  in 
1941,  a  few  weeks  shy  of  his  27th  birth- 
day and,  with  the  exception  of  several 
years  spent  in  the  service  during  the 
Second  World  War,  served  ably  and  well 
from  then  until  he  disappeared  last  Oc- 
tober during  a  plane  flight  in  Alaska. 
From  1962  until  1970,  he  served  as  Dem- 
ocratic whip,  and  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress, he  was  our  majority  leader. 
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Though — like  every  Member  of  the 
House — he  had  and  fulfilled  a  resp>onsi- 
bility  to  the  people  of  his  district.  Hale 
was  extremely  active  in  the  concerns  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Warren  Commission, 
which  investigated  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  and  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  it.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  which 
spoke  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms  of 
the  need  for  racial  justice  in  this  country, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  Representa- 
tives from  the  South  to  lend  his  support 
to  civil  rights  legislation.  Also  active  in 
his  party,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Platform  Committee  at  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

Hale  Boggs  was  indeed  of  this  House, 
and  this  House — as  well  as  his  family  and 
his  country — have  just  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  fine  reccMid  of  public  serv- 
ice. It  is  consoling  t^toiow  that  Con- 
gresswoman  Lindy  Boggs  is  making  a 
place  here  in  her  own  right,  but  we  do 
miss  him. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
in  the  scheme  of  life  today  has  there  ap- 
peared one  so  able  and  talented  as  our 
absent  and  beloved  colleague.  Hale 
Boggs.  Never  have  I  known  a  man  less 
concerned  for  self,  nor  more  determined 
for  mankind  than  he. 

His  willingness  to  assist  others  was  per- 
petual, his  tolerance  for  an  opposing  view 
unlimited,  his  energy  for  service  bound- 
less, and  his  love  for  family  and  country 
everlasting. 

I  joined  in  this  moment  of  tribute  to 
our  friend.  Hale  Boggs,  with  a  sad  heart 
for  his  absence,  but  with  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  greatness  of  his  life. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  so  many  of  the  Members  in 
this  Chamber  this  afternoon,  as  we  pause 
to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Hale  Boggs. 

Life  seems  filled  these  days  with  sense- 
less tragedy,  and  I  count  the  untimely 
death  of  Hale  Boggs  as  one  such  tragedy. 
To  pass  from  this  life  after  we  have  com- 
pleted our  earthly  mission  is  one  thing. 
To  have  lived  life  to  its  full,  and  to  have 
served  to  the  extent  of  our  capacities 
over  a  long  period  of  years  robs  death 
of  some  of  its  bitterness.  But  to  be  struck 
down  in  the  pripie.  as  Hale  Boggs  was — 
while  there  were  still  challenges  to  be 
met  and  mastered,  and  while  there  were 
new  directions  into  which  he  could  have 
led  our  party  and  our  Government — this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  makes  the  loss  so  tragic. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  great  Democrat,  a 
man  who  served  his  party  with  distinc- 
tion. He  was  an  outstanding  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he 
served  this  body  with  equal  distinction  as 
a  Member  and  as  the  majority  leader. 
Forceful,  articulate,  courageous.  Hale 
Boggs  brought  to  the  House  a  dedication 
to  the  processes  of  government  that  these 
challenging  times  demand. 

Most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  Hale  Boggs 
was  my  friend.  There  is  special  comrade- 
ship which  we  share  in  this  body — a  com- 
radeship bom  of  the  knowledge  that  we 
serve  the  Republic  in  the  same  way  that 
our  forebearers'  have  served  in  this  body 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  All  of  us  value 


that  shared  experience.  But  with  Hale 
BocGs,  my  relationship  was  closer  than 
that.  It  was  a  friendship  which  I  valued ; 
and  it  Is  as  a  friend,  as  well  sm  a  distin- 
guished leader,  that  Hale  Boggs  will  be 
missed  by  this  Member. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  grief 
that  I  address  the  House  of  this  occa- 
sion, in  memory  of  our  late  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs 
of  the  Louisiana  Second  District.  A  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  for  almost  three  dec- 
ades, he  was  regarded  by  associates  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple and  fearless  dedication  to  his  per- 
sonal philosophy. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  reformer  in  a  world 
crying  for  reform  and  a  born  leader  in 
almost  every  situation.  When  machine 
politics  corrupted  the  political  apparatus 
in  his  hometown  of  New  Orleans,  he 
helped  in  the  creation  and  promotion  of 
the  People's  League — a  reform  move- 
ment which  swept  to  victory  in  1940, 
nominating  Boggs  for  Congress  in  the 
Democratic  primary,  and  securing  his 
election.  Failing  at  renomination  2  years 
later,  he  retired  from  politics  momen- 
tarily to  serve  the  country  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  in  World 
War  II.  Upon  the  close  of  hostilities  he 
was  returned  to  Congress  where  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  without  Interruption,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

His  talents  and  interests  were  many 
and  varied.  Initially  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  he 
was  appointed  in  1949 — at  the  urging  of 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn — to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  where  his 
knowledge  of  money  matters  proved  in- 
valuable to  the  Congress  and  the  coim- 
try. 

Throughout  the  years  of  the  Truman. 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. Hale  Boccs  was  ever  in 
the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  a  peace- 
ful world  and  a  strong  national  econ- 
omy, in  the  best  interests  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. He  was  prominently  associated 
with  legislation  dealing  with  adequate 
trade  policies,  equitable  taxation,  strin- 
gent control  of  narcotics  violators,  in- 
terstate highway  construction,  flood 
control  and  harbor  developments,  the 
merchant  marine,  sugar  controls,  hous- 
ing, and  social  security. 

An  advocate  of  racial  segregation  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  career,  he  would 
emerge  in  the  1960's  as  the  friend  of  the 
civil  rights  cause,  for  which  he  was  to 
work  with  all  of  his  remarkable  ability. 
Steadily  ascending  the  ladder  of  party 
leadership,  he  served  as  deputy  Demo- 
cratic whip  for  three  Congresses,  whip 
for  foHr  Congresses,  and  as  majority 
leader  of  the  92d  Congress. 

His  personal  popularity  in  this  body 
was  remarkable  in  itself,  and  his  politi- 
cal performance  even  more  so. 

He  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  man, 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Congressman  F. 
Edward  Hebert,  for  reserving  this  time 
for  the  colleagues  who  served  in  Congress 
with  our  great  congressional  leader. 
Hale  Boggs  to  eulogize  a  great  American. 
The  unfortunate  and  regrettable  termi- 


nation of  his  life  in  an  Alaskan  airplane 
disaster  still  lurks  in  the  minds  of  his 
congressional  colleagues  and  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  familiar  with  his  great  pub- 
lic service  over  many  years  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Hale  Boggs  possessed  an  outstanding 
personality,  a  brilliant  mind,  and  by  rea- 
son of  his  preliminary  and  Tulane  Uni- 
versity education  he  was  well  equipped 
for  a  scccessful  public  life  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  Congressmen  of  this  cen- 
tury. He  served  in  World  War  n,  both  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Service.  His  service  in  Con- 
gress extended  over  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 32  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
many  military,  patriotic,  and  religious 
organizations.  His  service  in  Congress  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  and  other  special  congressional 
committees,  including  majority  whip  and 
majority  leader,  was  recognized  by  all 
his  colleagues  as  well  as  the  American 
public  as  outstanding. 

I  am  happy  today  that  his  colleagues 
in  Congress  have  set  aside  this  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  accomplishments  as 
one  of  America's  great  congressional 
statesmen  and  all  his  acquaintances  and 
the  American  public  who  knew  of  his 
superb  Government  service  both  military 
and  legislative  mourn  his  passing. 

We  all  extend  to  his  wife  Lindy,  our 
freshman  colleague  in  Congress,  and  his 
family  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  respect  to  our  beloved  colleague. 
Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana.  He  deserves 
high  commendation  from  his  congres- 
sional colleagues,  his  Louisiana  constitu- 
ency, and  from  the  American  people.  He 
was  a  dedicated  public  servant  and  a 
fine  man. 

Courageously  and  competently.  Hale 
Boggs  dealt  with  difficult  issues  which 
faced  the  Congress,  and  expended  great 
energy  toward  building  public  policy  that 
would  serve  the  Nation. 

Hale  Boggs'  achievements  are  almost 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

He  was  the  youngest  Democrat  in  the 
House  when  he  was  first  elected  in  1940 
at  the  age  of  26. 

After  service  in  World  War  n.  he  re- 
turned to  Congress  in  1946  and  was  re- 
elected to  each  succeeding  Congress.  In 
1962.  Hale  Boccs  was  named  House  ma- 
jority whip  and  in  January  of  1971.  he 
was  elected  House  majority  leader. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint 
House-Senate  Economic  Committee,  he 
promoted  foreign  trade. 

As  a  concerned  citizen,  and  Congress- 
man, he  fought  for  legislation  which 
benefited  all  the  people.  He  fought  for 
legislation  which  was  designed  to  relieve 
those  problems  which  had  been  with  us 
all  too  long. 

As  a  leader.  Hale  Boccs  was  active  in 
the  fight  for  increased  social  security, 
for  needed  public  works,  for  essential 
housing,  and  for  numerous  other  areas. 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
have  known  and  served  with  Hale  Boggs. 

My  wife  Lee  joins  me  in  extending  our 
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deepest  sympathy  to  Lindy  Boggs  and 
their  children. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  remembering  sind 
honoring  the  memory  of  a  great  Con- 
gressman and  a  good  and  decent  man. 

Thomas  Hale  Boggs  contributed  much 
to  the  Democratic  Party,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  United  States. 

As  a  fighter  for  liberal  foreign  trade 
policies  and  effective  narcotics  laws,  he 
had  no  equal  in  Congress. 

As  a  supporter  and  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  he  was  ever  enthu- 
siastic and  loyal.  Fittingly,  it  was  on  a 
mission  of  support  for  a  Democratic  con- 
gressional candidate  that  he  lost  his  life. 

As  an  American  concerned  about  the 
direction  that  we  were  heading  in.  he 
sought  to  contribute  his  ideas,  his  energy 
and  his  many  talents  to  make  this  coun- 
try a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

For  all  of  us  in  this  body  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  serve  with  him.  and  for 
all  who  had  the  fortune  to  be  served  by 
him.  Hale  Boggs  will  be  sorely  missed. 

But  in  his  too  short  time  on  this 
Earth,  he  performed  noble  services  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  For  this  we 
can  only  be  eternally  grateful. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  late  colleague,  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  my  close  personal 
friend.  Hale  Boggs. 

Hale  was  overwhelmingly  elected 
House  majority  leader  by  his  Democratic 
colleagues  on  January  19,  1971.  and  was 
our  chief  spokesman  and  floor  leader 
during  the  92d  Congress. 

This  leadership  responsibility  given 
him  was  a  recognition  of  the  significant 
role  he  played  in  passing  almost  all  the 
landmark  bills  of  the  1960's.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  list  all  the  laws  which  he 
helped  enact,  but  I  would  mention  the 
Higher  Education  Acts  of  1963  and  1965, 
the  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Act  of  1964,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  to  name  just  a 
few. 

In  the  field  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Hale  made  even  more  notable  achieve- 
ments, working  tirelessly  for  the  liberal- 
ization of  world  trade.  Since  1947,  he 
had  coauthored  every  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  act  passed  by  Congress. 

I  had  the  particular  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with  Hale  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  As  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Pohcy,  he  directed  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  future  course  and  scope  of 
U.S.  foreign  trade  policy.  These  hearing.s 
engendered  the  support  of  Congress  and 
the  public  for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  and  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade 
negotiations  which  followed.  This  act 
provided  the  greatest  opportunity  in  the 
historj-  of  our  Nation  for  the  expansion 
and  liberalization  of  world  trade. 

Hale  Boggs  will  be  missed  not  only 
because  of  his  outstanding  achievements, 
but  because  he  was  a  true  gentleman 
always.  His  tragic  death  last  year  is  a 
loss  to  his  family,  the  Congress,  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  Nation. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 

wife.  Representative  Lindy  Boggs.  their 
son.  Thomas  Hale.  Jr.,  and  two  daugh- 
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ters.  Mrs.  Paul  Sigmund  and  Mrs.  Steven 
Roberts. 

We  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  greatly  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  my  friend  and  congres- 
sional colleague.  Hale  Boggs. 

In  the  passing  of  Hale  Boggs.  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  citizens, 
and  the  South  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
respected  and  eloquent  spokesmen;  and 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  one  of  her  great- 
est sons. 

In  the  U.S.  House.  Hale  Boggs  had  few- 
peers.  His  great  power  was  unquestioned. 
yet  he  took  time  to  advise  and  work  with 
the  most  junior  Members. 

The  Congress  was  his  life,  and  his 
State  and  Nation  always  were  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  tireless  energy.  His  wis- 
dom and  integrity  were  legendary  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  His  advice  was  con- 
stantly sought  by  his  colleagues  as  well 
as  the  Presidents  under  whom  he  served 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  pay  tribute  to  a  former  Member  of 
Congress  and  the  former  majority  leader 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
late  Hale  Boggs. 

Hale  Boggs  became  the  youngest 
Member  of  this  body  when,  at  the  age 
of  26,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  in 
1940.  With  the  exception  of  a  3-year  pe- 
riod during  which  he  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Service,  he  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  much  dis- 
cussion about  the  viability  of  the  Con- 
gress as  a  co-equal  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Under  the  present  leadership 
we  have  reestablished  the  Policy  and 
Steering  Committee  and  have  moved  to 
utilize  the  Democratic  Caucus  more  Yet 
in  the  early  part  of  1972,  Hale  Boggs 
sensed  the  need  for  this  body  to  reassert 
its  constitutional  prerogatives.  He  stated  • 
I  have  been  here  for  awhile  and  I  Just  do 
not  believe  the  Wme^ha-s  come  In  this  body 
when  we  are  required  to  legislate  on  the 
theory  that  someone  in  the  Executive  Branch 
the  President,  is  going  to  veto  what  we  do' 
If  that  Is  the  case  then  we  really  do  not 
need  a  legislative  body.  All  we  reallv  have 
to  do  is  find  out  exactly  what  the  Executive 
wants  and  Just  put  an  OK  on  it  and  send 
it  down  there. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  man  who  voted  his 
conscience  and  his  yea  vote  for  the 
1968  CivU  Rights  Act  almost  led  to  his 
defeat  because  of  his  stand  on  this  issue 
He  won  the  1968  election  with  a  mere 
4,000  vote  majority. 

When  he  later  discussed  his  reason  for 
this  vote  he  stated: 

With  the  assassuiation  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  the  tremendous  turmoil  it  caused 
the  country,  and  the  fact  that  I  consistently 
voted  to  draft  black  boys  and  men  to  flght 
in  Vietnam,  like  anyone  else.  I  Just  decided 
that  I  Just  couldn't  in  good  conscience  not 
vote  for  the  bill  ...  I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  isn't  any  way  on  earth  to 
deny  full  citizenship  to  any  American  re- 
gardless of  what  his  background  might  be. 

Hale  was  also  a  strong  supporter  of 
antipoverty  legislation.  One  union  official 
in  New  Orleans  stated  that  he  was  "the 
only  Member  of  Congress  in  the  State 
with  guts  enough  to  support  OEO." 

In  addition  to  being  an  able  leader 
within  this  body  and  a  true  represent- 


ative of  the  needs  of  his  constituents. 
Hale  was  also  a  Democrat  vitally  con- 
cerned that  this  party  remain  in  con- 
trol of  the  House.  And  it  was  his  commit- 
ment to  this  idea  that  led  him  to  go  Into 
many  districts  during  the  election  of 
1972  to  campaign  for  Members  of  the 
House.  And  it  was  on  one  of  these  trips 
while  campaigning  for  a  fellow  Member 
of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Nick  Begich 
of  Alaska,  that  Hale  Boggs  met  his  tragic 
death. 

He  has  given  us  an  example.  He  has 
articulated  goals  and  objectives.  The 
greatest  memorial  to  this  man's  tireless 
activity  on  the  part  of  his  party  and  his 
country  Is  to  continue  where  he  left  off 
He  clearly  marked  a  trail.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  work  to  achieve  the  goals  that 
Hale  desired. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this 
special  remembrance  of  Majority  Leader 
Hale  Boggs. 

Hale  Boggs  warmly  welcomed  me  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  92d  Congress. 
He  was  at  the  disposal  of  all  fresliman 
Members  to  assist  with  adjustment  prob- 
lems and  answer  our  innumerable  ques- 
tions. 

It  was  initially  surprising  that  a  man 
of  his  stature  who  had  long  been  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Washington  had  such  a 
keen  understanding  of  how  confusing 
one's  first  days  in  Washington  could  be. 
He  made  it  clear  from  the  beginning 
that  his  door  was  always  open  and  that 
no  question  or  problem  was  too  small. 
He  felt  responsible  for  all  freshmen  as 
well  as  senior  Members  and  it  was  this 
same  sense  of  responsibilty  for  others 
that  eventually  led  to  his  death.  He 
traveled  extensively  to  assist  others  in 
difficult  elections  and  he  was  readily 
available  for  advice  and  consultations  on 
the  same. 

Conversation  always  flowed  easily 
with  Hale  Boggs.  He  was  not  a  preten- 
tious man  and  he  did  not  associate  with 
men  who  pretended  to  be  something  they 
were  not.  Frankness  was  his  trademark. 
You  could  disagree  with  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  said  but  there  was  never 
any  question  as  to  what  he  said. 

He  did  not  hedge  on  issues.  His  ap- 
proach was  direct  and  to  the  point. 
While  he  was  a  politician's  politician,  he 
represented  the  best  aspects  of  the 
American  political  scene.  He  deeply 
cared  for  his  fellow  Americans.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  and  he 
ably  served  the  American  system  he  be- 
lieved in. 

But  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  know 
this  straightforward  and  likeable  guy,  he 
was  taken  away  from  us. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  miss 
him.  The  Congress  is  diminished  by  his 
loss. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  our  late  majority  leader. 
Hale  Boggs,  is  the  sadde^  event  to  have 
occurred  in  our  midst  in  itiany  years.  We 
have  seen  many  of  our  jgreat  national 
leaders  pass  from  the  active  arena  by  re- 
tirement and  death:  but^  recall  none 
before  who  has  tragically  left  us  in  the 
zenith  of  achievement  with  many  years 
of  .service  to  be  expected  for  the  future. 
Hale  truly  left  us  In  the  prime  of  his 
life  and  career;  but  he  left  behind  a  rec- 
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ord  of  solid  achievement  which  will  al- 
ways be  a  perfect  memorial  to  his  mem- 
ory and  an  inspiration  for  the  future.  I 
admired  him  greatly  and  appreciated  his 
easily  shared  friendship  and  helpful 
concern  for  all  our  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to 
Lindy.  his  beloved  wife,  and  now.  her- 
self, our  beloved  colleague.  Like  her  hus- 
band, she  has  the  warm  concern  for 
mankind  which  will  make  her  career  a 
joy  to  us  and  benefit  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  7  months 
have  gone  by  since  the  tragic  loss  of  Hale 
Boggs  and  yet  I  feel  his  presence  still 
in  this  Chamber.  Perhaps  that  Is  because 
Hale  was  so  much  a  part  of  this  House, 
as  much  a  part  of  its  history  as  the 
great  men  who  have  preceded  hlni  here 
and  as  much  a  part  of  their  presence. 

I  first  met  Hale  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time  in  January  1949. 
We  were  both  much  younger  then  and 
Hale  was  imder  consideration  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Our  mutual  friend  from  Chi- 
cago. Congressman  Tom  O'Brien,  intro- 
duced me  to  Hale  and  later  said: 

He  deserves  the  spot — you  remember  what 
a  great  flght  he  put  up  for  the  Housing  BUl. 

That  was  Hale,  always  fighting  for  the 
right.  In  this  case  it  was  the  housing 
bill,  in  which  he  carried  the  fight  for  the 
rights  of  all  Americans  to  a  decent  home 
in  a  good  neighborhood  where  they  could 
raise  their  children,  which  were  the 
words  as  I  recall  them  used  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill. 

But  housing  was  only  one  of  his  great 
interests.  He  was  interested  in  his  fel- 
low man,  in  humanity,  in  every  measure 
that  advanced  the  cause  of  bettering  the 
situation  of  his  fellow  man.  He  was 
proud  to  be  a  Democrat  because  of  the 
party's  program,  stemming  from  the  New 
Deal  and  he  was  proud  to  fight  to  carry 
into  fruition  the  great  social  programs 
which  have  become  a  part  of  the  fabric 
of  this  Nation. 

Hale  was  one  of  the  warmest,  friend- 
liest men  I  have  ever  known,  always 
ready  to  help,  he  would  reply  in  his 
booming  southern  voice,  "Why  of  course, 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  it,"  whenever  there 
was  an  opportimity  to  be  of  help. 

He  loved  his  country  and  Its  traditions, 
a  southerner  essentially,  he  was  never- 
theless a  real  legislator  who  was  always 
concerned  with  his  country's  needs.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  and  lead 
the  way  for  Improved  racial  relations  in 
the  South. 

I  remember  as  though  it  were  yester- 
day the  night  before  he  took  off  for 
Alaska.  It  was  late,  very  late  on  that  Sat- 
urday night.  We  were  both  leaning  on 
the  desk  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum when  he  said  to  me  that  he  had  to 
get  up  very  early  to  go  to  Alaska  to  speak 
at  a  dinner  for  Nick  Begich.  He  was 
tired,  he  said,  and  he  did  not  want  to  go, 
but  he  had  given  his  commitment  to 
Begich  and  that  was  that.  Hale  never 
went  back  on  his  word.  He  never  re- 
turned from  that  trip  to  Alaska. 

This  House  is  a  better  Institution  for 

Hale  Boggs  having  been  here  as  a  legis- 
lator and  as  a  leader.  I  am  a  better  legis- 


lator and  a  better  person  for  having 
known  Hale  Boggs  as  a  close  friend. 

My  wife  Addle  Joins  me  in  expressing 
to  Hale's  lovely  wife  Lindy  and  to  his 
family  our  deepest  and  warmest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend. 
Hale  Boggs,  has  been  sorely  missed  dur- 
ing these  past  months. 

As  those  of  us  know  so  well  in  this 
Chamber,  Hale  was  a  mighty  champion 
of  causes  which  took  courage  and  con- 
viction. With  Hale  as  Its  advocate,  a 
cause  could  have  no  more  loyal  or  de- 
voted friend.  A  man  of  liberal  views  to- 
ward integration  and  other  sensitive  is- 
sues in  his  district,  he  helped  to  Ifead  our 
country  toward  a  greater  sense  of  social 
justice. 

That  same  devotion  and  loyalty  was 
Hale's  hallmark  of  friendship.  Hale  and 
Lindy  and  my  wife  and  I  share  many 
special  moments  together.  We  worked  to- 
gether to  plan  and  produce  educational 
television  programs  about  the  Federal 
Government.  Hale  and  Lindy  actively 
participated  in  numerous  other  activities 
involving  the  Democratic  Party  and  legis- 
lative processes.  When  Hale  committed 
himself  to  a  project,  the  result  was 
usually — mission  accomplished. 

I  am  grateful  for  having  shared  so 
many  moments  with  a  great  man  like 
Hale.  There  is  some  comfort  that  the 
work  of  this  great  man  will  be  carried 
on  in  this  House  by  his  devoted  wife, 
Lindy. 

Although  there  is  a  vacuum  when  a 
great  and  good  Ufe  departs,  we  are  con- 
soled that  the  high  purposes  and  goals 
for  which  Hale  Boggs  labored  will  be 
undertaken  by  "Lindy"  Boggs.  who  has 
already  proven  her  capability  and  her 
dedication. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  who  knew  Hale  Boggs  and  served 
with  him  in  Uiis  great  Chsunber  are  both 
saddened  and  honored  to  speak  these 
words  of  remembrance  here  today.  For 
14  years,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  know  the 
warmth  of  Congressman  Boggs'  friend- 
ship, and  to  work  with  a  man  who  made 
every  effort  to  understand  a  point  of  view 
not  his  own.  Like  all  of  my  colleagues.  I 
was  dismayed  by  his  untimely  death  last 
fall. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Hale  and  I  had 
differing  points  of  view  on  some  of  the 
important  issues  that  came  before  the 
House,  but  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  on 
many  others  our  •views  were  similar.  But 
that  is  not  really  important  in  my  assess- 
ment of  the  man.  What  is  important  in 
a  House  leader  is  the  ability  to  take  those 
divergent  points  of  view  that  seem  al- 
ways to  exist,  reduce  the  heat  and  fric- 
tion that  slow  progress,  and  make  the 
legislative  machinery  work.  Hale  had 
those  leadership  qualities  in  abundance, 
and  he  served  as  the  link  of  understand- 
ing among  the  competing  qualities  and 
Interests  of  the  House  Membership. 
Most  important,  he  performed  those  ab- 
solutely essential  duties  of  compromise 
with  patience  and  good  cheer. 

I  was  proud  to  serve  with  Congress- 
man Boggs — one  of  our  gre<it  majority 
leaders — and  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
mourning  the  death  of  an  able  legislator 
and  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Also,  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  take 


just  a  moment  to  welcome  Mrs.  Lindy 
Boggs  to  the  House,  and  to  wish  her  a 
long  and  rewarding  term  as  the  Con- 
gresswoman  from  Louisiana's  Second 
Congressional  District.  As  Hale's  closest 
adviser  and  most  enthusiastic  supporter, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will  carry  on 
his  tradition  of  being  a  credit  to  her  dis- 
trict, her  State,  and  her  country. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate having  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisiana 
in  honoring  the  memory  of  our  late 
majority  leader. 

One  of  Hale  Boggs'  most  outstanding 
traits  was  his  warm  and  genuine  inter- 
est in  helping  new  Members  adjust  to 
the  bewildering  legislative  demands 
made  upon  them. 

There  were  many  occasions  when  I 
visited  with  him  about  legislation,  and 
he  was  unfailing  in  his  patience  and  ex- 
pert guidance.  I  respected  him  greatly 
as  an  able  Representative  of  his  district 
and  as  an  effective  leader  in  the  House, 
and  have  fond  personal  memories  of  his 
helpfulness  to  his  colleagues. 

The  voters  of  the  Second  District  of 
Louisiana  have  wisely  chosen  Mrs.  Boggs 
as  his  successor.  Her  own  native  capabil- 
ities and  years  of  experience  at  his  side 
qualify  her  to  carry  on  her  husband's 
dedicated  representation,  and  it  Is  a 
tribute  to  both  of  them  that  their  con- 
stituents have  affirmed  their  service. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  good  friend,  a  fine 
man,  and  an  accomplished  legislator. 
His  Congress,  his  State,  and  his  country 
will  miss  him  greatly. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
deeply  saddened  by  the  untimely  death 
of  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs  of  Loui- 
siana, the  distinguished  majority  leader 
of  the  House. 

Hale  Boggs  was  chosen  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  p>arty  as  their  leader. 
That  in  Itself  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
colleagues. 

In  his  position  as  leader,  however. 
Hale  Boggs  went  far  beyond  the  formal 
responsibilities  bestowed  by  this  office. 
He  displayed  true  friendship  and  service 
to  all  of  his  colleagues  in  whatever  aspect 
of  their  congressional  duties  might  re- 
quire his  assistance. 

It  was  this  spirit  of  dedication  that  led 
to  his  loss  in  an  airplane  flight  over 
Alaska  with  the  Honorable  Nick  Begich 
and  two  other  men.  He  had  undertaken 
this  hazardous  and  ill-fated  trip  as  part 
of  his  service  to  others.  There  was  no  re- 
quirement that  he  do  so.  but  Hale  Boggs 
felt  that  he  could  assist  a  colleague  and 
he  attempted  to  help  Nick  Begich  by 
traveling  with  him  to  Alaska. 

By  bringing  a  personal  touch  of  loyalty 
and  commitment  to  his  duties.  Hale 
Boggs  earned  the  trust  and  affection  of 
all.  As  an  outstanding  legislator,  his  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  the  House  will 
be  long  remembered.  Through  his  Indus- 
try, sagacity,  and  leadership  abihty.  he 
left  a  legacy  of  cichievement  that  will 
stand  among  the  foremost  in  House  an- 
nals. 

In  addition  to  being  a  personal  tragedy, 
the  accident  that  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
Hale  Boggs  inflicted  a  grievous  loss  on 
the  Congress.  We  are  deeals-si^dened  by 
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this  tragedy  affecting  a  great  Loulsianan 
and  great  American. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  eulogize  a  man  who  ranks  as 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  legislative 
leaders,  the  Honorable  Hale  Bogcs  of 
Louisiana,  whose  distinguished  career 
was  ended  in  a  tragic  plane  crash  in 
Alaska  last  fall.  None  of  us  in  the  House, 
and  I  daresay  in  Congress  as  a  whole, 
could  believe  the  report  that  Hale  Boggs 
and  Nick  Begich  were  lost  over  Alaskan 
territory.  It  is  still  difficult  for  me  to 
accept  the  fact  that  neither  man  is  here 
today. 

Controversial,  mercurial,  and  brilliant 
have  been  used  to  describe  Hale  Boggs. 
These  words  do  not  capture  the  force 
or  the  vitality  of  this  man.  Few  men  who 
have  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  had  the  impact  of  Hale  Boggs. 
As  majority  whip  and  majority  leader. 
Hale  Boggs  was  an  effective  and  articu- 
late legislator  who  fought  vigorously  for 
his  beliefs. 

Those  beliefs  made  Hale  Boggs  a 
leader  of  national  stature.  His  courage- 
ous votes  in  support  of  those  principles  in 
the  face  of  heavy  opposition  in  his  dis- 
trict demonstrated  his  commitment  to 
this  Nation.  More  than  his  leadership 
positions  in  the  House,  more  than  his 
leadership  roles  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
Hale  Boggs  standing  as  a  national  leader 
was  based  on  his  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  constitutional  principles  to  which  this 
Nation  is  committed. 

Hale  Boggs  believed  deeply  In  the 
Democratic  Party  as  the  vehicle  to  real- 
ize these  ideals.  He  worked  tirelessly  on 
behalf  of  fellow  Democrats.  Last  year 
Hale  Boggs  and  his  gracious  wife,  Lindy, 
were  kind  enough  to  appear  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  held  on  my  behalf.  Even 
in  his  death  Hale  Boggs  was  working  to 
help  a  fellow  Democrat. 

Truly,  the  American  people  lost  one 
of  their  great  legislators.  The  people  of 
the  Second  District  of  Louisiana  lost  a 
great  Congressman.  Fortunately,  an  able 
successor  was  elected.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Honorable  Corrine  Boggs.  widow 
of  Hale  Boggs.  Solace  for  Hale  Boggs' 
loss  can  be  taken  in  Lindy  Boggs'  succes- 
sion. I  know,  however,  that  Lindy  Boggs 
wishes  the  circumstances  were  entirely 
different. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hale  Boggs 
was  one  of  the  truly  great  all-time 
leaders  in  the  history  of  Congress.  He 
possessed  the  qualifications  so  essential 
to  great  leadership.  He  had  a  persuasive 
personality,  rare  oratorical  ability,  in- 
tegrity, and  a  love  for  the  House  as  a 
traditional  American  institution.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  American  ideal  of  an  elec- 
tive body  directly  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  He  ably  defended 
the  prerogatives,  ideals,  and  images  of 
this  House  as  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  on  earth. 

Hale  Boggs  believed  in  the  American 
dream  of  equal  justice  and  economic  op- 
portunity. He  was  ahead  of  his  time  in 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  all  of  our  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  origin  or  racial  char- 
acteristics. He  championed  the  cause  of 
j»  the  underprivileged,  the  handicapped 
and  oppressed.  We  shall  always  remem- 
ber his  stirring  speech  to  the  House  ad- 
vocating civil  rights  legislation.  He  had 


the  courage  to  stand  virtually  alone  be- 
cause he  believed  that  all  of  our  citizens 
were  endowed  with  certain  inalienable 
rights. 

Hale  Boggs  once  told  us  he  was  de- 
feated for  high  statewide  office  by  a  last- 
minute  nmior  that  he  was  associated 
with  Communists — a  malicious  rumor 
concocted  and  spread  systematically  by 
certain  individuals.  After  the  election 
Hale  said  that  his  hatred  of  these  indi- 
viduals consximed  his  every  thought  and 
action.  He  had  difficulty  sleeping  and 
eating.  He  developed  a  nervous  condition. 
Suddenly  Hale  realized  that  he  was  de- 
stroying himself — his  opponents  were  all 
smiles,  victorious  and  celebrating.  His 
hate  was  not  hurting  them — only  him- 
self. Hale  said  he  went  to  Mass  one 
morning  and  decided  to  dismiss  hate 
from  his  being.  Prom  that  day  Hale 
started  upward  on  his  journey  to  be- 
coming majority  leader  of  this  body.  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  love  builds — hate  destroys. 
Hale  Boggs  was  an  ail-American  Con- 
gressman. He  legislated  for  every  sec- 
tion of  our  Nation.  He  knew  no  North  or 
South  or  East  or  West.  He  always  sup- 
ported the  national  interest  while  at  the 
same  time  represented  his  district  and 
his  beloved  New  Orleans  and  his  great 
State  with  supreme  dedication  and 
devotion. 

He  was  a  man  of  peace  who  realized 
that  peace  can  only  be  maintained  by 
national  strength.  For  years  Hale  was  a 
member  of  the  great  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means  helped  to  write  far-reaching 
legislation  on  social  security,  trade,  and 
tax  reform. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  loyal  Democrat.  He 
loved  to  campaign  for  the  principles  and 
ideals  in  which  he  believed.  I  had  privi- 
lege of  campaigning  with  Hale  when  he 
and  his  lovely  wife  Lindy  campaigned 
with  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  and  her  lovely 
daughters.  This  experience  will  always 
be  to  me  a  pleasant  reminiscence.  Hale 
was  lost  to  us  while  campaigning  for  a 
young  friend  In  Congress,  and  this  effort 
was  characte^stic  of  him.  This  is  a  better 
Congress  and  a  better  Nation,  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  more  secure,  because 
of  Hale  Boggs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  extend  our  best 
wishes  and  highest  respect  to  Lindy 
Boggs.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
Lindy  Boggs,  equally  dedicated  and  de- 
voted to  Louisiana  and  the  Nation  now 
represents  the  district  formerly  repre- 
sented by  our  friend  and  former  major- 
ity leader.  Hale  Boggs  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
16.  when  Majority  Leader  Hale  Bogcs  of 
Louisiana  was  lost  in  Alaska,  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  deprived  of  an  outstand- 
ing legislator  and  a  warm  and  compas- 
sionate human  t>eing. 

Hale  Boggs  was  26  years  old  when  he 
first  came  to  Congress  in  1940,  the 
youngest  Member  of  the  House.  When 
the  Second  World  War  came,  he  left  to 
serve  in  the  Navy  and  did  not  return  to 
Congress  until  1947. 

He  quickly  demonstrated  his  capacity 
for  organization  and  leadership  and  was 
successively  appointed  deputy  majority 
whip,  majority  whip,  and  in  1971  ma- 
jority leader. 
Although  best  remembered  and  most 


noted  as  a  master  parliamentarian.  Rep- 
resentative BoGGs  was  also  an  activist  in 
the  area  of  trade  legislati(»i,  serving  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  1962  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  and  chairman  of  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy. 

Hale  Boggs  will  be  sorely  missed,  here 
in  Congress  and  by  the  American  people 
at  large.  We  are  fortunate  in  his  suc- 
cessor, his  wife.  Lindy  Boggs.  a  woman 
of  great  ability  and  dedicated  to  public 
service.  I  am  proud  to  serve  with  her  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
where,  in  a  brief  time  she  has  become  one 
of  the  outstanding  members. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to  eulogize 
our  former  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs, 
whose  absence  is  so  sharply  felt  by  those 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 

Congressman  Boggs  was  not  only  a 
dedicated  and  talented  public  servant 
and  political  leader  but  he  possessed  a 
rare  joie  de  vivre,  which  particularly 
suited  him  for  the  difficult  task  of  bridg- 
ing ideological  and  regional  differences  in 
this  divergent  body.  Will  Rogers  once 
said: 

It  is  great  to  be  great.  It  is  greater  to  be 
human. 

Hale  Boggs  was  both. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  centur>'.  Con- 
gressman BoGGS  was  a  Member  of  the 
House,  ably  serving  the  people  of  his 
Louisiana  district  and  his  party.  He 
earned  a  leadership  role  among  his  col- 
leagues, first  as  deputy  Democratic  whip, 
then  Democratic  whip,  and  in  1971  he 
became  majority  leader.  His  legislative 
accomplishments  were  numerous  and 
include  the  important  1962  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  which  he  cosponsored. 

But  power  and  prestige  were  only  the 
rewards  of  his  life,  not  his  goals.  He  lived 
to  serve  sind  he  served  by  giving  of  him- 
self with  every  ounce  of  his  wisdom  and 
energy.  The  very  nature  of  his  disappear- 
ance while  assisting  in  the  reelection 
campaign  of  a  junior  member  is  indica- 
tive of  the  kind  of  man  Hale  Boggs  was. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  him  as  a 
friend  and  I  join  with  my  colleagues  and 
with  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Nation  in  extending  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  Mrs.  Hale  Boggs  and  her  fam- 
ily our  deepest  sympathy  on  the  loss  of 
this  worthy  gentleman  and  statesman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  our  respects  and  eulogize,  as  Chair- 
man Hebert  notes,  our  friend,  colleague, 
and  majority  leader  the  late  Hale  Boggs. 

American  poet  Archibald  MacLeish 
asked  the  question: 

How  shall  freedom  be  defended? 

Hale  Boggs'  life  testifies  that  he  be- 
lieved deeply  in  MacLeish 's  answer: 

By  arms  when  it  Is  attacked  by  arms:  by 
truth  when  it  is  attacked  by  lies;  bv  demo- 
cratic faith  when  it  Is  attacked  by  authori- 
tarian dogma.  Always,  and  in  the  final  act. 
by  dedication  and  faith. 

The  last  act  of  Hale  Boggs'  life  was  on 
one  of  dedication — dedication  to  the 
democratic  electoral  process  in  a  re- 
mote area  far  from  his  native  Missis- 
sippi gulf  coast  and  his  home  in  New 
Orleans.  The  last  act  was  one  of  faith  in 
our  competitive  electoral  system,  a  faith 
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that  Is  especially  meaningful  In  these 
days  of  Watergate  politics. 

Our  majority  leader  is  gone  and  his 
loss  is  felt  deeply  by  all  of  us.  His  place 
in  this  Chamber  has  been  taken  by  his 
wife,  Lindy  Boggs,  and  we  are  thank- 
ful that  she  Is  here  to  carry  on  his  work. 
We  Join  her  and  her  children  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  a  loving  husband  who  was 
not  only  a  respected  leader,  but  a  man 
of  character  and  commitment. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  today 
in  tribute  to  an  outstanding  statesmiEin. 
The  Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  our  friend, 
colleague,  and  former  majority  leader 
whose  abrupt  and  traumatic  departure 
from  our  midst  is  deeply  mourned  by  all 
of  us. 

His  tragic  disappearance  and  curtail- 
ment of  his  professional  expertise  at  the 
height  of  a  glorious  career  blessed  with 
rich  wisdom  bom  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, and  exemplary  achievements 
performed  through  distinguished  serv- 
ice dedicated  to  his  fellow  man  has 
shocked  and  grieved  our  Nation. 

The  quality  of  his  leadership,  the  vigor 
of  his  dedication  to  be  of  service,  and 
his  vast  reservoir  of  understanding,  com- 
passion, and  benevolence  toward  others 
serve  as  a  shining  beacon  to  light  the 
way  for  all  men  of  good  faith,  goodwill, 
and  brotherhood. 

I  know  I  will  never  forget  the  warmth 
of  Hale's  personal  friendship  to  me  and 
in  reflecting  on  my  freshman  year  in  the 
91st  Congress.  I  recall  his  good  counsel 
and  judgment  as  the  Democratic  whip 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  haven 
for  comfort  and  learned  direction  to  a 
new  Congressman.  It  was  my  great  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  to  work  with  him. 

Hale  Boggs  is  sorely  missed  by  each  of 
us  as  a  friend  and  coworker  who  served 
his  country  with  distinction  and  honor 
for  which  each  and  every  American,  not 
only  in  his  district,  but  throughout  the 
world  can  indeed  be  justly  proud.  We 
bow  in  silent  prayer  to  the  memory  of 
our  former  colleague  and  stand  erect  in 
a  national  salute  filled  with  appreciation 
for  a  job  well  done  on  behalf  of  a  grate- 
ful people. 

We  share  the  sorrow  in  the  heart  of 
his  good  wife  and  our  new  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Lindy  Boggs,  and  all  his  fam- 
Uy  members  and  trust  that  they  will  find 
abiding  comfort  in  the  faith  that  God 
has  given  them  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs  is  rest- 
ing in  peace  under  His  loving  care. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  profound  homage  to  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  sad 
day  indeed  when  Congress  reconvened 
in  January  of  this  year  without  the  pres- 
ence of  our  friend  Hale  Boggs.  who  was 
for  so  many  years  an  esteemed  and  dis- 
tinguished leader  In  this  body.  During 
his  many  years  of  outstanding  service, 
himdreds  of  Members  have  benefited 
from  the  experience  of  having  known 
and  having  served  with  Hale  Boggb. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  11  years 
ago.  Hale  Boggs  was  then  In  a  leadership 
position.  From  his  leadership  and  ex- 


ample I  learned  much  in  the  ways  of 
this  great  legislative  forum. 

The  people  of  his  district  were  fortu- 
nate, indeed,  to  have  had  his  able  repre- 
sentation. The  Congress  was  equally  for- 
tunate to  have  had  him  as  a  leader.  He 
was  competent,  capable,  efficient,  and  ef- 
fective. Beyond  that  he  was  a  friend  to 
aU. 

His  presence  here  will  be  sorely  missed, 
but  his  memory  will  long  be  with  us.  To 
his  lovely  wife  and  family  and  to  his 
many  friends,  go  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  Virginia  and  myself  and  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  Hale  would  be  proud 
that  Lindy  has  been  chosen  to  fill  his 
seat. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sad  heart  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
majority  leader.  Hale  Boggs.  At  a  time 
when  politics  and  the  political  process 
are  being  spoken  of  with  scorn  and  deri- 
sion, Hale  Boggs'  life  stands  as  an  ex- 
ample of  political  courage  and  service  to 
his  country.  A  man  of  the  South,  and  de- 
voted to  the  city  he  so  ably  represented, 
he  never  faltered  if  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  told  him  that  he  must  rise 
above  regional  interests.  We  remember 
his  courageous  stand  in  favor  of  civil 
rights,  when  he  put  his  own  political  ca- 
reer on  the  line  for  what  he  thought  was 
just.  We  remember  his  fearless  criticism 
of  creeping  tyranny  of  government,  a 
criticism  now  being  given  frightening 
justification  by  the  Watergate  revelation. 

His  election  as  majority  leader  shows 
the  regard  in  which  we  held  him.  We  not 
only  admired  his  political  leadership,  but 
welcomed  his  wit,  his  charm,  and  his 
never  failing  courtesy.  His  tragic  loss 
took  away  from  us  one  of  the  Members 
most  devoted  to  this  House.  We  will  miss 
him.  We  are  fortunate  his  constituency 
has  chosen  as  his  successor  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Louisiana, 
Lindy  Boggs.  To  her,  I  offer  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  my  thanks  that  she  will 
carry  on  the  great  tradition  of  public 
service  of  our  friend.  Hale  Boggs. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  snd 
privilege  to  pay  feeble  words  of  tribute  to 
a  fallen  leader  and  a  departed  friend. 
Hale  Boggs.  Great  leader  he  was — born 
to  lead,  strong,  brave,  stalwart,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  cause  as  well  as  to  the  forces 
he  led. 

Who  can  forget  the  moving  eloquence, 
the  command  of  his  subject,  the  force  of 
his  appeal,  when  he  spoke  to  this  House 
on  matters  close  to  his  heart — issues 
meaningful  to  him  because  they  were 
meaningful  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  has  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  the 
laws  of  this  land  in  the  legislation  which 
he  has  authored  or  sponsored  or  had  a 
part  in  the  passage  of  in  the  third  of  a 
century  when  he  has  been  an  honor  to 
this  House. 

These  great  causes  to  which  he  gave 
his  magnificent  strength  ran  the  gamut 
of  human  interest  in  this  countrj-.  The 
health,  the  education,  the  employment, 
the  well-being,  the  civic  rights,  the  priv- 
ileges due  to  every  American — they  were 
all  his  causes  and  he  immeasurably  made 
them  the  causes  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 


He  commanded  loyalty  from  those  he 
led  because  he  gave  dedicated  loyalty  to 
those  whom  he  followed  and  with  whom 
he  worked.  He  believed  so  deeply  in  giv- 
ing the  underprivileged,  those  long  dis- 
criminated against,  the  full  enjoyment 
of  America  that  he,  time  and  again, 
jeopardized  his  own  political  future  to 
fight  their  battles. 

He  loved  America,  and  he  served  it 
with  unfaltering  faith  and  fervor.  He 
loved  his  colleagues  and  he  gave  himself 
to  their  service.  He  loved  this  House  and 
this  House  loved  him,  took  him  to  its 
heart,  and  honored  him  and  followed 
him. 

Every  one  of  us  has  his  or  her  own 
happy  memories  of  friendship  with  Hale 
Boggs.  Whether  it  was  a  favor  received 
from  him  in  the  House  or  words  of  en- 
couragement spoken  at  a  time  of  dis- 
couragement or  frustration;  or  whether 
it  was  those  beautiful,  warm  occasions 
when  he  and  his  lovely  wife  delighted  to 
honor  their  friends  in  their  hospitable 
home — each  cherished  Hale's  friendship. 

The  quality  of  his  friendship,  his  de- 
votion to  his  party,  cost  him  his  life,  be- 
cause he  went,  fatigued  from  arduous 
service  in  this  House,  upon  the  long 
journey  to  Alaska  to  speak  for  a  Demo- 
cratic colleague  and  friend  and  on  this 
mission  he  lost  his  life.  He  counted  serv- 
ice to  a  friend  and  to  the  Democratic 
Party  a  privilege,  and  not  a  burden  to 
be  shirked. 

A  man  of  integrity,  honor,  and  duty,  a 
loving  husband  and  devoted  family  man. 
honored  and  esteemed  leader  with  a  rec- 
ord of  glorious  service  to  his  country  and 
to  his  party,  to  this  House,  Hale  Boggs 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  truly  great  men 
who  has  ever  been  a  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

He  has  been  followed  here  by  his  brave 
and  beautiful  and  talented  wife,  our  be- 
loved colleague.  Lindy.  She  will  carry  on 
his  noble  work  and  ever  hold  aloft  the 
light  of  ideals  said  dreams  and  hopes  for 
which  she  fought  so  long  by  Hales  side. 
But  there  will  always  seem,  here  in  this 
House,  the  presence  of  Hale  Boggs.  We 
will  always  feel  the  inspiration  of  his 
spirit,  we  will  always  imagine  him  upon 
cause  after  cause,  spesiking  out  in  that 
booming  eloquence  of  his.  so  convincing, 
so  persuasive.  And  each  of  us  who  knew 
him  here  will  ever  have  a  warm  memorj- 
of  his  imposing  presence,  his  moving 
speech,  his  endearing  mannerisms,  and 
the  warm  smile  which  would  break  across 
his  handsome  face  and  move  the  heart  of 
him  or  her  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed. 

We  shall  truly  not  see  his  like  again. 
From  our  hearts  we  all  say — Hail  Hale! 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tragic  death  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Congress,  the 
Honorable  Hale  Bocgs  of  Mississippi, 
this  past  year  brought  great  sadness  to 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Boggs  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities, 
achieving  recognition  for  his  legislative 
leadership  in  the  House  where  he  held 
many  important  positions,  including  that 
of  majority  leader  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  served  with 
such  an  able  lawmaker.  He  was  a  close 
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friend,  one  who  was  helpful  with  sug- 
gestiMis  and  ideas  for  presenting  efifec- 
tive  legislation.  In  addition,  Mr.  Boccs 
was  a  skilled  parliamentarian  and  his 
guidance  was  often  sought  by  Members 
of  the  House.  And  with  his  leadership  in 
Congress.  Mr.  Boggs  often  displayed  a 
special  quality  that  helped  to  make 
friends  and  cany  out  his  work  efifec- 
tively — he  was  possessed  of  a  great  sense 
of  humor. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Boccs  a  leader  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  where  he  served  as 
the  democratic  whip  for  five  sessions,  but 
he  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  ener- 
gies through  the  years  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  civic,  fraternal,  religious,  and 
veterans  organizations  in  his  own  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

His  loss  to  the  Nation  will  be  felt  down 
through  the  years  and  will  be  mourned 
by  all  those  who  had  the  great  privilege 
to  have  woi-ked  with  him  in  seeking  to 
build  an  even  better  Nation. 

In  closing.  I  extend  to  his  family  sin- 
cere sympathy  over  this  great  loss  that 
has  come  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  a 
sense  of  sadness  and  admiration  in  re- 
membering our  late  majority  leader,  the 
Honorable  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana. 

Many  times  this  year  I  have  thought 
back  with  much  fondness  on  Hale — his 
zest  for  life,  his  commitment  to  all  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  their  race,  their  po- 
litical beliefs,  or  the  region  from  which 
they  came. 

Even  before  his  election  as  majority 
leader.  Hale  always  had  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Nation  at  hand.  Before 
long,  his  courage  and  conviction  within 
the  House  on  vital  legislation,  including 
the  voting  rights  and  civil  rights  bills  of 
the  1960's.  made  him  a  national  figure 
of  stature  and  integrity.  His  elections  to 
the  positions  of  majority  whip  and  ma- 
jority leader  were  fitting  tributes  to  a 
man  who  put  his  conscience  alwve  poli- 
tics, the  needs  of  a  nation  above  all 
else. 

Becoming  a  majority  leader  would 
change  many  people,  tempt  them  to  new 
power  and  away  from  old  friendships.  We 
have  been  lucky  in  this  respect;  Hale 
Boggs.  even  after  his  election  as  major- 
ity leader,  was  always  available  to  talk, 
to  debate  openly  and  honestly,  whether 
it  was  on  the  House  floor,  over  a  bite  of 
lunch,  or  elsewhere.  The  thoughtful  and 
compassionate  character  of  his  leader- 
ship allowed  him  to  cross  barriers,  tc 
talk  to  all.  and  in  truth  to  bring  us 
together. 

We  miss  Hale  very  deeply.  His  loss  on 
a  stormy  trip  in  Alaska  was  a  deep  and 
tragic  loss  not  only  for  his  family,  to 
whom  he  was  devoted,  not  only  for  those 
of  us  in  the  House  who  knew  him  and 
loved  him.  but  also  for  the  entire  Nation, 
which  perhaps  never  fully  knew  what  he 
had  given  them. 

The  election  of  Lindy  Bocgs  to  fill 
Hale's  seat  tempers  our  sorrow,  and  re- 
minds us  of  the  moral  strength  which 
her  husband  represented  so  well. 

He  is  an  example  for  all  of  us  to  fol- 
low. It  was  my  honor  to  know  him  and  be 
his  friend. 

I   wish   to  commend   and   thank   the 
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gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert) 
for  reserving  this  time  for  what  is  cer- 
tainly a  worthy  and  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  Hale  Boggs. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Permsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion suffered  a  great  loss  when  our  friend 
and  colleague  Hale  Bogcs  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Second  District  died  last  fall. 

As  a  regional  whip,  I  worked  with 
Hale  Boggs,  the  House  wliip,  on  a  reg- 
ular basis.  Every  Thursday  morning 
when  the  House  was  in  session,  we  met 
in  his  office  for  coffee  and  delicious  cof- 
fee cake  made  in  the  Boggs  household. 

The  passing  of  someone  with  whom 
you  have  worked  so  intimately  and  with 
whom  you  have  shared  both  the  frustra- 
tion and  satisfaction  of  daily  legislative 
endeavor  toward  a  common  goal,  always 
comes  as  a  great  shock.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  the  remarkable  Hale 
Boggs.  His  passing  is  to  me  a  triple  loss — 
of  an  admired  colleague,  a  respected 
leader,  a  dear  friend. 

Hale  was  a  true  champion  of  reform, 
the  model  of  that  nebulous  and  over- 
looked line  of  Congressmen.  Just  2  years 
out  of  Tulane  University,  he  organized 
the  People's  League  and  successfully  op- 
posed the  well  established  politics  of 
Louisiana.  At  27,  he  was  the  yoimgest 
Democrat  to  be  seated  in  the  77th  Con- 
gress. Hale  was  the  epitome  of  a  repre- 
sentative; dedicated  to  serving  both  his 
constituency  and  the  people  of  the  entire 
country. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  his  friend 
and  will  miss  him  always,  but  his  ab- 
sence must  not  retard  us  in  achieving 
our  goals.  Rather  we  should  continue  in 
the  direction  that  he  led  us.  We  are 
thankful  that  the  presence  of  Lindy 
BocGs  in  this  body  will  help  us  to  realize 
those  objectives. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  the  late  Hale  Boggs.  whose 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  long  be  remembered. 

Hale  Boggs  was  the  first  Deep  South 
Representative  who  dared  to  endorse  the 
idea  of  civil  rights  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress, who  dared  to  speak  out  and  ac- 
knowledge the  support  and  the  aid  his 
black  constituency  provided.  In  private 
conversation  and  actions  as  well  as  pub- 
lic posture,  he  displayed  a  deep  concern 
for  the  rights  of  all  men. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  genuinely  warm  and 
helpful  man.  always  willing  to  share  his 
insights  and  experiences  with  other 
Members. 

The  knowledge,  skills,  and  understand- 
ing of  Hale  Boggs  will  echo  through  the 
corridors  of  this  Capitol  for  many  years 
to  come.  He  will  indeed  be  missed. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  dean  of  my  delegation  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  expressing  the 
deep  sense  of  loss  that  we  all  feel  at  the 
absence  of  our  former  colleague  and  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Hale  Boggs. 

Hale,  who  was  born  on  the  Mississippi 
gulf  coast,  served  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Nation  creditably  for  many 
years.  Throughout  his  tenure,  one  thing 
was  certain — he  took  a  stand  and  every- 
one knew  which  way  he  would  go. 

A  kind  and  generous  man.  Hale  often 
went  out  of  his  way  to  offer  assistance 


to  us  all.  His  sense  of  loyalty  to  those 
things  which  he  held  dear  was  perhaps 
his  most  outstanding  virtue. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Nation 
will  miss  him  and  his  leadership.  Mrs. 
Rarick  and  I  join  with  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  in  offering  oiir  sympathies 
to  his  wridow  Lindy  Boggs.  who  now  serves 
with  us  in  the  House,  and  to  his  entire 
family. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  who  served  for  seven  full  terms 
in  the  House  with  the  late  Hale  Boggs, 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  join  Chair- 
man Hebert  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee as  he  conducts  this  special  order 
this  afternoon  eulogizing  our  late  and 
beloved  colleague. 

Hale  Boggs  was  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive leaders  the  House  has  had  in  all  of 
its  history.  His  skill  sis  a  parliamentarian 
and  as  a  debater  and  as  a  forceful  party 
leader  were  recognized  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  His  tragic  passing  left  a  void 
In  our  leadership  that  is  still  being  felt. 

I  believe  the  purpose  of  eulogies  such 
as  this  is  to  be  positive  and  thus  we 
should  emphasize  the  long  record  of  leg- 
islative accomplishments  which  Hale 
Boggs  achieved. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  em- 
phasize that  Hale  Boggs  was  a  warm  in- 
dividual, a  friend,  and  a  respected  col- 
league whom  all  of  us  who  served  with 
him  truly  do  miss. 

The  people  of  his  district  were  well 
served  by  Hale,  and  I  know  they  will  be 
served  in  the  same  devoted  fashion  by 
his  widow.  Lindy.  who  has  joined  us  as 
a  Representative  of  the  Second  District 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  friend  and 
majority  leader,  the  late  Hale  Boggs. 

His  distinguished  service  in  this  body 
spanned  14  terms,  but  it  was  my  misfor- 
tune that  I  did  not  become  a  Member 
until  after  he  had  met  his  most  untimely 
death.  Thus,  I  was  not  privileged,  as 
most  of  my  fellow  Members  were,  to  have 
known  him  as  a  colleague. 

However.  I  did  know  him  as  a  friend 
of  North  Carolina.  He  vLsited  the  Tar 
Heel  State  on  several  occasions,  includ- 
ing during  the  1964  Presidential  cam- 
paign when  he  was  aboard  the  Lady  Bird 
Special.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  the  North  Carolina 
delegation,  especially  of  two  former 
Members.  Carl  Durham  and  the  late 
Herbert  Bonner. 

That  Congressman  Boggs  had  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  my  home  State 
was,  I  think,  indicative  of  his  goal  to 
serve,  not  just  the  Second  District  of 
Louisiana,  but  the  entire  United  States 
of  America. 

He  attained  that  goal.  He  had  con- 
siderable talents  as  a  leader,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  dedicated  to  excellence 
and  achievement.  He  manifested  these 
talents  to  the  fullest,  making  lasting  con- 
tributions both  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Nation. 

I  join  in  mourning  his  loss,  but  re- 
joice that  his  widow  has  succeeded  him 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  that  his 
spirit  lives  on  in  these  Halls  through  her 
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and  through  those  of  you  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  have  known  him  and  to  have 
served  with  him. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  inexpressible  tragedy  which  occurred 
last  October  was  conveyed  to  the  major- 
ity of  us  in  stunning  news  headlines.  As 
the  days  passed,  anxiety  for  our  majority 
leader  and  fellow  colleague,  Nick  Begich, 
drifted  imperceptibly  to  sorrow.  Tsrpi- 
cally.  Hale  Boggs  had  been  on  the  job. 
He  was  someone  Democrats  counted  on 
for  help  and  he  was  someone  who  was 
extremely  responsive  to  our  needs  and 
wishes.  I  know  the  majority  leader  was 
devoted  to  his  country  and  to  his  party. 
Combined  with  that  devotion  and  abil- 
ity was  an  unusual  personal  charm.  I 
thought  last  fall  and  I  think  now  of 
the  evenings  at  their  home  when  he 
and  Lindy,  who  has  rejoined  us  as 
a  colleague,  welcomed  us  with  the 
warm  hospitality  so  natural  to  them  both. 
In  their  presence  it  was  easy  to  genuinely 
relax,  to  forget  the  pressures  and  com- 
bats of  the  day,  and  to  enjoy  the  cama- 
raderie which  comes  with  sharing  laugh- 
ter and  anecdotes. 

Hale  Boggs  carried  his  heavy  respon- 
sibilities with  distinction  and  wrlth  dig- 
nity. He  was  a  courtly  man  and  he  had 
courage.  Few  of  us  who  were  here  will 
ever  forget  that  day  In  July  of  1965 
when,  with  love,  with  sorrow,  and  with 
unpretentious  valor,  he  announced  sup- 
port for  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
moving  moments  I  have  witnessed  in  my 
years  in  this  House.  I  appreciated  then 
the  strength  of  this  man  and  I  appreci- 
ate now  the  legacy  of  leadership,  kind- 
ness, and  geniality  which  he  left  us. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hale  Boggs' 
handsome  home  in  Bethesda.  Md.,  was 
often  the  scene  of  big  parties  for  big 
people,  but  the  guests'  first  sight  as  they 
entered  the  property  was  a  little  plot 
of  tall  com  and  red  tomatoes. 

'Hale  Boggs  was  proud  of  that  garden 
which  he  worked. 

His  energies  were  great,  his  talents 
and  his  honors  many,  and  his  interests 
broad,  but  he  remained  close  to  his 
people  and  his  land.  And  this  was  a  key 
to  the  man. 

He  was  the  youngest  Democrat  in  the 
77th  Congress  and  Democratic  whip 
since  the  second  session  of  the  87th.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
scholastic  fraternity.  Beta  Theta  PI 
academic  fraternity,  and  Omlcron  Delta 
Kappa  leadership  fraternity.  He  was  a 
man  of  impressive  political  power  and 
skills. 

But  he  remembered  the  people,  both 
as  individuals  and  as  a  political  mass.  He 
remembered  the  names  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  people  he  dealt  with  at  the 
drug  store  and  other  shops  of  Bethesda. 
as  well  as,  I  am  sure.  New  Orleans.  And 
he  remembered  their  interests  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  He  was  a  liberal  and 
a  populist — and  proud  of  it. 

Those  of  us  who  were  on  the  same  side 
as  Hale  Boggs  on  many  issues — and  those 
of  us  who  were  on  opposing  sides — knew 
and  appreciated  his  many  skills,  his 
warmth,  and  his  generosity. 

The  people  of  Bethesda,  like  the  men 


and  women  of  this  body  and  the  people 
of  Louisiana,  remember  Hale  Boggs  as  a 
friendly  man  who  took  the  time  to  talk, 
and  to  listen. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tragic  passing  of  our  beloved  friend 
and  majority  leader.  Hale  Boggs.  has  left 
in  many  of  us  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss. 

The  memory  of  Hale  as  a  companion 
and  colleague  in  the  House  for  more  than 
25  years  is  a  treasure  of  great  value  to 
me. 

Hale  toiled  long  and  arduous  years  to 
help  the  people  of  his  area  and  of  the 
entire  Nation  realize  their  maximum  po- 
tentials. His  appeals  were  to  the  higher 
impulses. 

In  his  determination  to  open  doors  of 
opportunity  for  all.  he  engaged  his  con- 
siderable abilities  and  skills  zs  a  legis- 
lator and  a  distinguished,  energetic,  and 
forceful  leader. 

He  fought  hard  to  attain  the  kind  of 
legislation  which  would  actively  respond 
to  the  needs  of  people.  His  successes  were 
many  and  the  entire  country  is  indebted 
to  him  for  his  work. 

Hale  was  a  friend  to  all,  regardless  of 
station.  His  openness  and  zeal  for  living 
were  well  known  and  a  source  of  pleas- 
ant remembrances. 

We  will  miss  his  counsel  and  his  com- 
panionship, his  concern  and  his  contri- 
butions to  a  better  life. 

We  share,  with  his  wife  Lindy  and 
family,  a  grievous  sense  of  loss  in  his 
passing. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
many  months  now  since  Hale  Boggs  sat 
with  us  in  this  Chamber.  Yet.  In  our 
minds  and  in  our  hearts,  his  presence,  his 
courage,  his  leadership,  his  beliefs,  and 
his  dreams  remain  vibrant  and  strong. 

The  relationships  built  between  one 
man  and  another  differ  with  every 
friendship  created.  Each  Individual 
brings  a  part  of  himself  into  this  bond, 
making  each  separate,  distinct,  and 
uniquely  special.  We  all  knew  Hale  in 
our  own  ways,  be  it  as  family,  colleague, 
as  constituent,  or  as  friend  and  each  of  us 
cherishes  the  experiences  and  the  mem- 
ories we  were  privileged  to  share  with 
him.  Certain  basic  qualities  of  Hale's 
character,  however,  touched  upon  us  all. 
His  love,  his  compassion,  his  commitment 
to  his  fellow  man,  his  desire  to  make  pos- 
sible a  better  life  for  every  American, 
could  be  seen  in  his  every  deed  and  in  his 
every  word.  So  long  as  these  memories 
remain  alive,  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
carry  forward  the  programs  and  the 
goals  Hale  wanted  this  Nation  so  desper- 
ately to  achieve,  his  image  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  workings  of  this 
Chamber.  For  a  large  part  of  this  man  is 
indelibly  printed  in  legislation  of  such 
great  scope,  that  his  work  has  already 
enhanced  the  quality  of  American  life 
and  become  imbued  in  the  legacy  and  the 
principles  of  this  Nation. 

Of  the  many  statements  which  have 
been  made  or  will  be  spoken  as  time  goes 
on.  perhaps  the  words  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  best  captures  the  essence  of  Hale's 
goals  and  of  the  endeavors  and  accom- 
plishments he  attained  in  his  own  life- 
time in  seeking  their  fruition. 


Lord,  make  me  an  Instrument  of  your  peace. 

Where  there  Is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 

Where  there  Is  Injury,  pardon; 

Where  there  Is  doubt,  faith; 

Where  there  Is  despair,  hope; 

Where  there  Is  darkness,  light; 

And  where  there  Is  sadness.  Joy. 

O  divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 
much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console; 

To  be  understood  as  to  understand; 

To  be  loved  as  to  love; 

For  it  Is  In  giving  that  we  receive; 

It  Is  In  pardoning  ^hat  we  are  pardoned: 

And,  It  Is  In  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal 
life. 

Sometimes,  in  paging  through  last  ses- 
sion's Congressional  Record,  in  reread- 
ing his  words  and  the  speeches  he  de- 
livered on  this  floor  day  after  day.  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  Hale  Boggs'  words  will 
appear  no  more  on  these  familiar  pages. 
Yet.  though  he  may  never  walk  this  way 
again,  and  though  he  may  not  stand  be- 
fore us  fighting  for  the  culmination  of 
his  dreams  and  hopes,  the  steps  he  took 
have  left  their  imprint  and  have  shown 
us  a  direction  and  a  way. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sincere  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  the  memory 
of  Hale  Boggs. 

The  tragic  disappearance  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  constituted  a  very 
real  loss  to  the  American  people  as  well 
as  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

In  the  years  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
in  the  House  with  Hale,  I  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  hard  work,  devotion 
to  duty,  and  masterful  leadership  of  this 
outstanding  man.  In  my  judgment,  the 
entire  House,  as  well  as  the  Democratic 
Party,  was  extremely  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  his  stature  serve  in  one  of  the  top 
leadership  posts,  and  his  enthusiasm, 
wisdom  and  courage  will  be  sorely  coissed 
in  the  days  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  the  political  courage  Hale  displayed 
on  many  occasions.  When  he  assumed  his 
leadership  role,  he  put  aside  parochial 
interests  and  strongly  supported  causes 
he  felt  were  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
entire  Nation  although  they  were  at 
times  anathema  to  many  residents  of 
his  southern  constituency.  This  evidence 
of  personal  integrity  and  devotion  to  the 
Nation's  interests  was  not  lost  on  his  con- 
stituents who  repeatedly  returned  him  to 
the  House  to  represent  them. 

One  of  the  most  fitting  tributes  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  was  made  by  the 
residents  of  his  congressional  district 
when  they  selected  iiis  charming  wife  as 
his  successor.  Her  many  years  of  experi- 
ence at  his  side  uniquely  qualified  her 
to  carry  on  his  capable  representation 
and  to  work  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
his  aspirations  and  objectives,  and  I  am 
confident  the  Second  District  of  Louis- 
iana will  continue  to  be  ably  and  honor- 
ably represented.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  a  measure  of  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion I  had  for  Hale  is  measured  in  the 
fact  that  he  and  I  were  often  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  issues  facing  Congress.  Many 
times  Hale  was  called  upon  to  debate 
issues  that  I  had  taken  a  particular  stand 
on  as  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  But  throughout  all 
this  confrontation  we  remained  stead- 
fast friends  and  while  I,  on  occasion  dif- 
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fered  from  his  position  philosophically 
my  respect  for  Hale  never  diminished.  I 
extend  to  Mrs.  Boggs  and  to  her  family 
my  deepest  sympathy  upon  their  great 
loss  and  my  very  best  wishes  for  suc- 
cess in  her  efforts  to  carry  on  the  work 
this  tragic  accident  interrupted. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distingixlshed  gentleman 
in  the  weU  for  taking  this  special  order 
today.  I  associate  myself  ^*ith  his  re- 
marks and  those  of  my  other  colleagues 
who  have  today  paid  tribute  to  our  late, 
distinguished   colleague.   Hale   Boggs. 

I  too  am  glad  to  see  the  distinguished 
former  speaker.  Mr.  McCormlck.  present 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  also  gratifying  to 
know  that  Lindy  Boggs.  Hale's  charming 
and  devoted  wife  is  now  his  successor  in 
this  body.  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  a  personal  friend- 
ship with  Hale  Boggs  which  I  shall  al- 
ways cherish.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
men  I  have  had  the  privUedge  of  know- 
ing. I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  knowing  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  they  too  are  fine  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hale  Boggs  was  a  south- 
erner and  he  was  proud  of  it.  But  he  was 
even  more  proud  that  as  a  southerner 
he  believed  in  equal  rights  and  freedom 
and  dignity  for  all  men.  He  had  an  out- 
standing civil  rights  record  and  he  was 
proud  of  it.  Ke  had  a  deep,  abiding  con- 
viction that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  that  the  color  of  a  person's  skin  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the 
man.  I  was  present  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  on  many  occasions  when  he  spoke 
eloquently  and  with  compassion  on  be- 
half of  legislation  which  would  help 
black,  poor  and  disadvantaged  people  in 
this  nation.  He  believed  in  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hale  Boggs  was  a  great 
orator.  Last  year  he  took  a  special  order 
to  discuss  wiretapping  of  his  own  tele- 
phones by  the  FBI.  He  spoke  for  1  hour 
on  that  occasion.  For  1  hour  a  packed 
gallery  and  a  full  floor  of  Members  lis- 
tened with  rapt  attention  to  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  courageous  speeches 
ever  made  in  the  House.  His  eloquence 
was  never  greater.  I  was  so  moved  on  that 
occasion  that  I  immediately  returned  to 
my  ofBce  and  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
congratulations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suppose  Hale  Boggs  was 
many  things  to  many  people.  To  me  he 
was  a  friend  and  a  counselor.  I  chose  on 
many  occasions  to  avail  myself  of  his 
legislative  expertise  and  longevity  in  the 
House.  In  my  opinion  his  name  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  great  lead- 
ers of  America.  I  am  proud  to  have  served 
with  this  distinguished  American. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  had.  indeed,  lost  a  noble  states- 
man— and  a  great  and  good  friend — in 
the  tragedy  last  year  that  took  the  life 
of  our  much  beloved  and  respected  ma- 
jority leader.  Hale  Boggs.  His  death  is 
a  severe  loss  to  our  Nation,  and  precisely 
because  he  was  a  statesman,  the  entire 
world  is  bereaved.  In  every  respect. 
Hale  Boggs  represented  the  best  elements 
in  our  American  legislative  system.  He 
possessed  all  of  those  excelUent  and  rare 
qualities  that  have  distinguished  our 
Nation's  leaders  as  great  and  powerful 


spokesmen  for  freedom,  democracy,  and 
human  liberties.  Hale  Boggs  personified 
the  celebrated  spirit,  grace,  and  charm  of 
his  native  New  Orleans  which  combined 
with  a  vigorous  intellect  and  superlative 
parliamentary  skill  to  make  him  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  persuasive  Repre- 
sentatives ever  to  grace  this  Chamber. 

As  one  of  the  Members  who  welcomed 
Hale  when  he  first  came  to  the  Congress 
32  years  ago.  I  remember  very  well  what 
a  knowledgeable,  capable,  energetic,  and 
engaging  young  man  he  was.  His  achieve- 
ments proved  the  accuracy  of  my  early 
judgment.  Yes,  Hale  Boggs  was  an  emi- 
nent American,  and  he  had  the  courage 
of  his  patriotic  convictions.  After  dis- 
tinguished military  service  during  World 
War  II,  he  returned  to  this  House  that 
he  loved  so  well,  and  when  he  again 
took  his  place  among  his  colleagues  at 
the  commencement  of  the  80th  Congress, 
it  was  clear  that  he  had  come  to  stay — 
and  he  did,  for  25  years  of  brilliant  lead- 
ership. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  relentless  and  fear- 
some advocate  for  the  people  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Loui- 
siana, and  he  always  championed  legis- 
lation that  would  strengthen  America, 
and  give  fresh  hope  and  new  opportimi- 
ties  to  the  deprived  and  disadvantaged 
of  this  land.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
century.  Hale  Boggs  worked  tirelessly 
for  progressive  solutions  to  the  age-old 
problems  of  civilization. 

Hale  Boggs  was  recognized  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  an  important  and 
key  legislator,  and  those  who  knew  him 
realized  that  his  widespread  influence 
sprang  from  his  concern  and  his  regard 
for  all  people.  It  was  easy  to  talk  to  Hale. 
he  always  had  time  to  listen,  and  you 
could  be  sure  of  his  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. He  had  an  affinity  for  people, 
and  his  affection,  loyalty,  and  outflow- 
ing friendship  were  returned  in  the  same 
generovis  abundance. 

The  Members  of  this  House  have  fond 
memories,  indeed,  of  their  association 
with  Hale,  and  I  deeply  treasure  the 
marw  wonderful  occasions  and  oppor- 
tuirtties  that  came  my  way  to  work  closely 
witn  him  as  our  highly  esteemed  major- 
ity whip  and  majority  leader  and  also 
as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  where  his  wisdom 
helped  guide  this  Nation  through  many 
perilous  moments.  He  imparted  to  all 
those  who  touched  upon  his  life  some- 
thing of  his  own  unquenchable  zeal.  This 
immense  strength  and  boimdless  energy 
were  a  constant  inspiration  to  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  words  of  mine  can 
adequately  picture  the  ebullient  spirit, 
the  infinite  compassion,  or  the  glowing 
personal  warmth  of  Hale  Bogg.  He  was 
a  true  friend,  and  I  miss  him  deeply. 
His  life  and  service  were  enormously 
meaningful  and  he  will  long  be  remem- 
bered not  only  for  his  substantive  con- 
tributions of  a  temporal  nature,  but  also 
for  his  spiritual  and  moral  leadership 
which  was  all-pervasive  and  at  the  core 
of  all  his  throughts  and  deeds.  He  was 
truly  one  of  our  greatest  Southern  lead- 
ers, but  he  was  also  a  patriotic  national 
leader,  never  exalting  the  Interests  of 
any  section  of  the  country  over  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  itself.  He  died  as  he 


had  lived — working  unceasingly  and  un- 
selfislily  to  help  his  colleagues,  his  party, 
and  his  country. 

Mrs.  Patman  and  I  join  In  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife 
and  his  fine  family.  I  know  that  they 
take  comfort  and  pride  in  the  great  re- 
spect, admiration,  and  affection  with 
which  he  was  so  widely  regarded  by  his 
constituency  in  Louisiana,  his  colleagues, 
and  by  men  and  women  of  good  will 
throughout  America  and  the  world. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  today  to  those  who 
are  recalling  the  spirit,  the  determina- . 
tion  and  the  strength  of  the  late  Hale 
Boggs.  His  untimely  death  is  a  real  trag- 
edy, a  tragedy  in  the  classic  Greek  sense: 
the  end  of  a  great  man  who  achieved 
much  in  his  lifetime. 

For  almost  10  years  I  sat  with  Hale 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  grew  to  know  him  very 
well.  His  keen  intellect,  his  ability  to 
grasp  complicated  tax  and  trade  matters, 
and  his  dint  for  hard  work  never  lapsed. 
Hale  never  feared  to  attack  a  com- 
plex question,  and  displayed  rare  cour- 
age in  making  his  decision. 

And  yet,  as  well  as  I  think  I  Icnew  Hale, 
in  some  ways  he  always  continued  to 
amaze  me.  He  felt  his  way  through  every 
situation,  attuned  to  the  attitudes,  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  those 
around  him.  He  always  seemed  to  know, 
perhaps  by  instinct,  when  to  soothe  a 
ruffled  feather,  and  when  to  shake  up  the 
henhouse. 

These  things,  his  good  mind  and  his 
strong  spirit,  are,  of  course,  part  of  what 
made  him  a  real  leader.  But  there  was 
one  thing  more.  That  was  his  fundamen- 
tal, unshakable  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
man  and  the  basic  instriiments  of  our 
Government  to  enhance  that  dignity.  De- 
spite the  last  10  years  of  unrest,  dissat- 
isfaction, and  turmoil  In  our  Nation, 
Hale  Bocgs  remained  convinced  that  our 
American  Government  and  the  concepts 
upon  which  it  was  founded  remain  as 
viable,  workable  tools  to  guarantee  the 
rights  of  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Yes,  Hale  Boggs'  death  is  a  real  trag- 
edy. His  constituents  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  gifted  and  tireless  public  serv- 
ant. Certainly  we  In  the  Congress  have 
lost  a  determined  and  strong  leader.  And 
the  entire  Nation  has  lost  a  great  and 
good  man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  find  it  personally  very  hard  to  accept 
the  fact  that  our  very  distinguished 
friend.  Hale  Boggs,  is  dead.  He  was  such 
a  vibrant  person — so  full  of  life  and 
vitality — the  word  "death"  seems  incon- 
gruous when  applied  to  him. 

Of  course,  my  mind  tells  me  the  fact  of 
his  leaving  us  is  indisputable.  And  yet 
I  kind  of  half  expect  to  see  him  stroll 
through  those  doors  again  and  take  his 
accustomed  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  force  of  his  personality  can 
still  be  felt  within  these  walls,  just  as 
the  force  of  his  legislative  skills  will  be 
felt  throughout  the  nation  for  many  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Thomas  Hale  Boggs  was  one  of  my  first 
close  friends  in  this  body.  He  returned 
to  Congress  shortly  after  I  first  came 
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here.  We  were  both  veterans,  both  from 
the  South,  both  Democrats  and  we 
shared  many  ideological  stances  togeth- 
er. It  was  inevitable  that  we  become 
friends,  and  we  did. 

In  many  ways  Hale  was  a  protege  of 
our  late,  great  Speaker.  Mr.  Rayburn. 
This  fact,  in  Itself,  speaks  volumes  be- 
cause Mr.  Sam  rarely  made  a  mistake  in 
appraising  his  colleagues.  He  knew 
talent  when  he  saw  it,  and  he  knew  in- 
tegrity and  Hale  Boggs  had  these  two 
virtues  in  abundance. 

I  was  particularly  moved,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  terrible  news  of  Hale's  dis- 
appearance reached  the  Members  of  this 
Hou.se.  to  find  that  he  was  mourned  al- 
most equally  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Hale  was  a  Democrat  and  a  partisan. 
He  held  the  top  partisan  position  in  the 
Congress.  He  was  a  fighter,  all  the  way, 
but  he  was  a  fair  fighter.  He  never  took 
a  mean  advantage.  He  never  threw  a 
sneak  punch.  He  never  broke  his  word. 
And  if  any  situation  arose  in  which  the 
best  interests  of  the  Democratic  party 
collided  with  what  he  thought  was  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation,  Hale  was  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  angels.  He  never 
placed  political  partisanship  at)ove 
patriotism. 

Quite  a  number  of  my  Republican 
friends  have  told  me  about  favors  Hale 
did  for  them — advice  he  had  given 
them — assistance  In  a  great  number  of 
quiet,  honorable  ways.  He  was  always 
generous,  always  helpful  and  he  took  a 
special  interest  In  promising  new  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  regardless  of  their  po- 
litical faith. 

We  all  know  his  record  here  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — 
as  an  expert  in  international  trade  and 
as  majority  whip  and  majority  leader. 
There  is  no  cause  to  expand  on  this  rec- 
ord. It  speaks  for  itself. 

To  his  wonderful  wife,  Lindy,  who  is  so 
valiantly  and  successfully  occupying 
Hales  seat  in  this  House,  it  must  be  a 
great  source  of  pride  and  comfort  to 
know  that  life  in  America  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  is  significantly  better 
because  Hale  worked  for  28  years  in  Con- 
gress. 

As  for  us  who  knew  him  and  worked 
with  him  during  most  of  those  years.  It 
is  a  comfort  to  know  that  we  are  all  bet- 
ter persons  simply  because  we  knew  him 
and  worked  with  him. 

It  was  an  honor  to  have  served  in  the 
same  House  with  him. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  have  shared 
friendship  with  him. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  have  fought 
side  by  side  with  him  in  so  many  suc- 
cessful legislative  battles. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  lost  a 
distinguished  colleague  and*a  very  dear 
friend  of  many  of  us — the  late  Hale 
Boggs  of  Louisiana — our  vigorous  ma- 
jority leader,  when  the  aircraft  on  which 
he  was  a  passenger  disappeared  last  Oc- 
tober 16,  over  Alaska. 

Hale  Boggs  was  just  26  years  of  age, 
the  youngest  man  in  Congress,  when  he 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1941.  In  the  long  and  eventful  years 
since  he  first  arrived  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  he  had  risen  to  numerous  and 


varied  positions  of  power  and  author- 
ity in  the  committees  and  forums  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  been  deeply  saddened  by  his 
untimely  and  tragic  passing,  and  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  are  poorer  for 
having  lost  a  faithful  and  dedicated  pub- 
Uc  servant.  Hale  Boggs  became  the 
House  whip  In  1962,  and  House  majority 
leader  In  1971,  serving  some  14  terms  In 
the  Congress.  He  wrote  a  legislative  rec- 
ord rich  in  accomplishment  and  long  on 
measures  designed  to  better  the  lives  of 
not  only  his  own  constituents  In  Louisi- 
ana, but  those  of  Americans  throughout 
this  great  Nation  that  he  loved  so  much. 

Hale  Boggs  sought  throughout  his  en- 
tire legislative  career  to  promote  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  responslblUtles — and 
he  fully  supported  the  landmark  legisla- 
tion we  know  as  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act,  an  act  in  keeping  with  the  state- 
ment he  once  made  that,  "the  funda- 
mental right  to  vote  must  be  a  part  of 
this  great  experiment  In  human  progress 
imder  which  Is  America." 

The  rewards  he  received  were  many 
and  varied,  but  perhaps  his  greatest  re- 
ward came  in  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
a  good  and  faithful  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  of  Louisi- 
ana. Hale  Boggs  belongs  to  the  ages  now, 
but  the  memory  of  his  presence  here  Is 
not  one  that  Is  likely  to  be  forgotten  as 
long  as  men  and  women  respect  all  those 
admirable  quahties  of  charm  and  ability, 
devotion  and  dedication  that  so  char- 
acterized a  great  and  good  man.  We  wish 
his  widow  well,  and  trust  that  we  have 
been  able  to  convey  something  of  the 
deep  respect  we  held  for  many  years  for 
Hale  Boggs,  Congressman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sad- 
ness In  my  heart  and  with  Inadequacy 
of  words  that  my  friend  and  our  col- 
league. Hale  Boggs,  Is  being  eulogized 
In  a  manner  t>efltting  him.  It  is  never 
easy  to  accept  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend. 
It  Is  made  more  difficult  when  that  friend 
was  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  statesman  in  the 
best  and  noblest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
loved  people  and  the  land  of  his  origin, 
but  he  brought  a  national  perspective 
to  his  work.  There  was  nothing  about 
him  that  was  parochial  or  base.  He  had 
courage,  conviction,  and  compassion. 

He  worked  for  the  accomplishment  of 
great  political  goals  and  unceasingly  for 
the  passage  of  good  legislation  in  which 
he  believed.  The  list  of  his  achievements 
and  commitments  to  causes  for  the  bet- 
terment of  humanity  could  go  on  end- 
lessly. Certainly,  Hale  Boggs  was  one  of 
those  rare  and  Inspired  human  beings 
who  managed  to  live  their  lives  to  the 
fullest  limits  of  tlielr  God-given  energy 
and  talents.  His  energy  and  his  redoubt- 
able talents  were  given  totally  to  the 
ocrvice  of  his  fellowman.  The  excellence 
he  has  shown  throughout  his  career  in 
government  stands  as  a  challenge  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  American  youth  of 
today  who  will  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow 

Over  and  above  his  senice  in  this  body, 
his  dedication  as  a  loyal  member  of  the 
national  Democratic  Party  went  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  It  was  a  sad  occasion 


for  all  of  us  last  fall  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  election  when  word  was  re- 
ceived that  both.  Hale  Boggs  and  an- 
other colleague,  Nick  Begich,  were  miss- 
ing on  a  flight  in  Alaska.  Thousands  of 
friends  and  supporters  waited  and 
prayed  that  the  Creator  would  spare  the 
lives  of  the  occupants  of  the  missing 
plane  for  a  later  date.  That  Hale  Boggs 
was  In  Alaska  braving  severe  Alaskan 
weather  was  a  testament  to  the  gener- 
osity and  party  loyalty  of  a  friend  who 
heeded  a  colleagues  request  for  political 
assistance. 

Men  like  Hale  Boggs  are  rare  and 
needed.  I  will  miss  him  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  will  miss  liim  more 
than  most  will  ever  know. 

While  all  of  us  will  long  grieve  at  his 
loss,  we  can  remember  the  spirit  of  hope 
and  charity  that  pervaded  his  life  and 
political  career  and  give  thanks  for  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  having  shared  a 
portion  of  it  with  him. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  join  with  miy  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
late  majority  leader,  the  Honorable  Hale 
Boggs  of  Louisiana. 

The  Icind  of  man  Hale  Boggs  was  can 
be  plainly  shown  by  the  activity  in 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
disappearance — campaigning  for  a  fel- 
low Member  of  this  House.  He  was  a  man 
who  gave  much  of  himself  for  others  and 
was  not  one  to  turn  down  a  call  for  help. 

Hale  Boggs  served  his  State  of  Loui- 
siana and  his  Nation  for  many  years  In 
the  Congress,  and  he  served  them  well. 
I  Itnow  that  I  speak  for  all  of  us,  his  col- 
leagues, when  I  say  he  will  be  truly 
missed  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  my  humble  privilege  to  sa- 
lute the  memory  of  our  late  Majority 
Leader  Hale  Boggs.  The  untimely  trag- 
edy which  has  taken  him  from  us  can 
never  be  accurately  measured  in  its  Im- 
pact. The  Congress  has.  indeed,  lost  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  Members  and  I 
feel  the  loss  of  a  good  friend  and  leader. 

I  recall  Mr.  Boggs  as  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic official,  devoting  his  complete  effort 
to  the  job  at  hand.  My  first  encounter 
with  Mr.  Boggs  came  when  I  was  a  door- 
keeper and  he  was  the  Democratic  whip. 
I  always  found  him  ready  and  able  to 
help  with  any  problem.  In  his  entire 
career.  Hale  Boggs  had  the  ability  to  win 
people  to  his  side.  He  did  it  with  logic, 
legislative  acumen,  and  humor.  But  when 
those  methods  failed  he  could  twist  arms 
as  well  as  anyone.  He  had  the  ability  to 
light  a  fire  imder  people — without  mak- 
ing their  blood  boil. 

When  he  assumed  his  role  as  majority 
leader  his  duties  increased  dramatically, 
and  yet.  he  was  never  too  busy  to  m- 
struct  the  novice,  coimsel  the  imdecided. 
and  persuade  the  disagreeable.  His 
loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party  was  un- 
questionable. In  fact.  Congressman  Boggs 
was  always  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
a  fellow  Member.  He  was  on  such  a  mis- 
sion when  his  plane  was  lost. 

I  feel  certain  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  memory  of  this  great  man  Is 
dimmed.  He  did.  indeed,  cast  a  giant 
footprint  on  the  history  of  this  House.  I 
feel  honored  and  fortunate  to  have  been 
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able  to  serve  with  Haie  Boggs.  I  can  add 
without  hesitation,  I  shall  miss  his  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  very  much. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  F.  Edward  Hebert,  in  recog- 
nizing the  contribution  made  to  this 
body  and  to  the  nation  by  our  friend 
and  majority  leader,  the  late  Hale  Boggs. 

Words,  no  matter  how  well  chosen  or 
how  well  phrased,  cannot  adequately 
measure  the  service  which  he  rendered 
to  his  Louisiana  constituents.  And  like 
the  poet  who  finds  the  universal  in  the 
local.  Hale  Boggs  was  able  to  represent 
his  immediate  constituency  with  great 
skill  while  at  the  same  time  serving  a 
far  larger  national  constituency  as  ma- 
jority leader. 

Hale  Boggs"  presence  in  the  Congress 
and  his  many  accomplishments  added 
to  the  stature  of  every  American  and 
every  member  of  Congress.  His  leader- 
ship will  benefit  Americans  for  years  to 
come  and  will  provide  a  fitting  memorial 
to  this  great  American. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hale 
Boggs  is  gone  from  our  midst,  and  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  mourn  and  miss 
him  along  with  his  fine  family.  Prom  the 
first  day  I  spent  in  this  House,  Hale  was 
friend,  colleague,  adviser,  and  leader. 

We  can  all  remember  back  to  the  first 
days  of  our  incumbency.  It  is  at  such 
moments  that  a  senior  Member  of  the 
House  can  be,  if  he  chooses,  most  helpful 
and  understanding.  Hale  Boggs  was  that 
kind  of  individual. 

He  was  a  partisan  down  to  his  toe- 
nails when  the  occasion  demanded  it. 
Yet  whenever  some  issue  concerned  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  transcending  political 
partisanship,  he  was  the  first  to  cast  the 
latter  aside  and  act  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans. 

As  a  legislator,  he  was  to  be  found  in 
the  thick  of  every  battle  on  every  major 
issue,  making  significant  contributions. 

As  a  leader,  he  was  a  guiding  light  on 
this  floor  and  off  it,  offering  the  kind  of 
knowledge  and  experience  the  position 
he  held  demanded  at  all  times. 

When  asked  to  be  a  sectionallst  at  the 
price  of  national  interests  of  a  broader 
nature.  Hale  always  cast  his  lot  on  the 
side  of  our  whole  Nation  and  society, 
rather  than  taking  refuge  behind  the 
false  shelter  of  regionalism. 

When  asked  to  timi  his  back  on  the 
morally  correct  issues  of  human  rights 
for  all  Americans,  he  took  his  chances 
politically,  putting  his  vote  and  energies 
on  the  side  of  justice,  freedom,  liberty, 
and  human  dignity.  Perhaps  those  were 
his  finest  moments  on  the  floor  of  this 
body.  Pressures  and  fears  of  those  times 
were  breathing  down  the  back  of  his 
neck,  but  he  insisted  on  doing  what 
America  needed  to  have  done  on  her  be- 
half as  a  nation.  And  it  is  when  men  and 
women  in  public  life  act  in  that  manner 
that  a  society  rises  to  a  flner,  higher  level 
of  civilization. 

Hale  Boggs  throughout  his  career  was 
a  decent,  compassionate,  and  kindly  hu- 
man being.  His  service  here  has  brought 
honor  to  his  family,  his  State,  and  our 
Nation.  We  are  all  the  poorer  for  his  ab- 
sence. We  all  miss  him  keenly.  He  shall 
be  remembered  by  those  whose  lives  he 
touched  and  enhanced. 


Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thomas  Hale  Boggs  contributed  much  to 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  American  people. 
He  consistently  strove  to  do  what  he  felt 
was  best  for  his  country.  He  acted,  at 
all  times,  in  a  fashion  worthy  of  the  ut- 
most regard  and  respect.  We  all  miss  his 
warm  personality  and  myriad  talents 
greatly. 

As  a  man  of  calm  rationality  and  bal- 
ance, he  was  able  to  utilize  his  abilities 
to  understand  divergent  points  of  view 
that  always  exist,  reduce  the  heat  and 
friction  that  slow  progress  and  make  leg- 
islative machinery  work.  This  supreme 
achievement  remains  the  measure  of  the 
man.  Hale  Boggs.  legislative  leader,  was 
unsurpassed  in  this  attribute. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  leader  in  another 
sense  as  well.  Although  he  represented 
his  Louisiana  constituents  with  great 
skill  and  care,  he  found  it  necessary,  on 
occasion,  to  step  beyond  district  concerns 
and  approach  certain  issues  from  a  na- 
tional perspective.  Despite  the  electoral 
risks  inherent  in  such  positions.  Hale 
Boggs,  as  a  dedicated  and  patriotic 
statesman,  never  failed  to  cast  those 
crucial  votes  whenever  his  conscience 
told  him  that  a  larger  national  Interest 
was  at  stake.  His  valiant  fight  on  behalf 
of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  bill  came  very 
close  to  costing  him  his  seat.  Yet.  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  he  continued  to  stand  his 
ground. 

All  of  us  might  well  learn  from  this 
great  man's  devotion  to  his  country.  His 
widow.  LiNDY.  who  sits  among  us  now. 
and  his  family  have  good  cause  to  be 
proud. 

Hale  Boggs'  work  will  remain  an  In- 
spiration and  a  guiding  beacon  for  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  for  generations  to 
come. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  was  profoundly  grieved  and  sad- 
dened by  the  tragic  death  of  the  late 
majority  leader,  Hale  Boggs,  last  Octo- 
ber. In  the  months  since  then  we  have 
felt  the  full  extent  of  our  loss.  He  was 
a  friend  to  all  of  us,  as  well  as  a  respected 
colleague.  He  had  warmth  and  humor 
and  generosity  of  spirit;  he  was  the  kind 
of  person  who  could  always  make  one 
feel  at  ease.  At  the  same  time,  he  had 
a  superb  talent  for  leadership,  an  ability 
to  bring  disparate  points  of  view  together 
to  achieve  a  constructive  compromise 
acceptable  to  all. 

Someone  once  said  "When  Hale  takes 
the  floor,  there  is  always  order  in  the 
House,"  and  this  is  a  truth  that  reflects 
his  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  in  de- 
bate. He  won  national  recognition  as  an 
expert  and  effective  spokesman  for  lib- 
eral trade  policies.  Few  men  in  modern 
times  have  been  more  expert  in  the 
intricacies  of  compUcated  tax  and  trade 
legislation. 

Hale  Boggs  supported  the  national 
Democratic  Party  when  it  took  great 
political  courage  for  him  to  do  so,  and 
it  is  a  tribute  to  his  constituents  that  they 
recognized  his  ability  and  continued  to 
return  him  to  Congress  despite  very 
strong  opposition.  He  was  one  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  ablest  leaders,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  campaign  and  legis- 
lative strategy.  He  served  as  parliamen- 
tarian at  the  1964  Democratic  National 


Convention  and  skillfully  chaired  the 
committee  that  wrote  the  Democratic 
platform  at  the  1968  convention,  a  su- 
premely difficult  job  in  that  year  of  social 
turmoil. 

Hale  got  into  politics  shortly  after  win- 
ning his  law  degree  from  Tulane  Uni- 
versity in  1937  as  a  leader  of  a  New 
Orleans  reform  group  that  temporarily 
broke  the  power  of  a  machine  that  had 
dominated  Louisiana  politics  for  many 
years.  At  the  age  of  26  he  became  the 
youngest  Member  of  Congress  in  1940. 
After  service  as  a  naval  officer  during 
World  War  n  he  regained  his  House 
seat  in  1946  and  held  it  until  his  death 
last  fall.  Hale  had  no  owJosition  in  the 
November  election,  but  he  was  devoting 
his  full  time  to  helping  his  colleagues 
in  their  campaigns.  It  was  this  generosity 
which  led  to  his  tragic  and  fatal  trip  to 
Alaska. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
integrity,  wisdom,  and  personal  warmth. 
During  his  whole  career  In  politics  and 
government  he  devoted  himself  to  serv- 
ing the  best  interests  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  the  Nation.  Citizens  of  Loui- 
siana can  take  great  pride  that  they  have 
sent  to  the  Congress  such  outstanding 
and  dedicated  legislators  as  Hale  Boggs, 
and  now  his  very  able  and  talented  wife, 

LlNDY. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  them  as 
friends  and  work  with  them  as  col- 
leagues. Hale  will  be  sorely  missed,  both 
as  a  wonderful  human  being  and  as  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  leaders  in  our 
time.  His  family  has  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  terrible  loss. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  former  House 
majority  leader.  Hale  Boggs. 

The  late  Hale  Boggs  deserves  praise 
for  his  unselfish  service  and  the  con- 
tribution he  made  to  the  legislative 
process.  He  made  many  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  his  valued  advice 
and  counsel  are  sorely  missed. 

In  my  personal  conversations  and  con- 
tacts with  Congressman  Boggs.  I  always 
found  him  to  be  candid  and  forthright. 
He  was  firm  in  his  convictions  and  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  stood  up  for  his  beliefs. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  many 
friends  and  associates  of  the  late  Hale 
Boggs  in  paying  tribute  to  him  for  his 
long  and  devoted  service  to  the  people 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  practice 
of  politics  is  an  honorable  profession  and 
of  critical  importance  to  any  democracy. 

One  of  the  most  skilled  practioners  of 
the  art  of  politics  was  our  beloved  friend 
and  leader,  the  late  Hale  Boggs  of 
Louisiana.    * 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  Hale 
Boggs  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives enjoyed  a  rare  privilege,  for  seldom 
has  this  body  seen  his  equal  in  skill  of 
maneuver,  knowledge  of  legislation,  and 
oratorical  fiavor.  Hale  Boggs  was  one  of 
the  few  members  in  my  experience  who 
could  effect  a  change  of  direction  in  the 
House  while  a  debate  was  in  progress. 
Every  time  he  arose  to  speak,  he  drew 
attention  like  a  magnet. 

Our  personal   relations   were   always 
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cordial  and  I  always  looked  forward  to 
each  opportunity  to  share  in  the  company 
of  Hale  and  his  lovely  wife,  Lindy. 

The  House  is  a  large  body  which  ex- 
periences a  substantial  turnover  every 
2  years.  Out  of  its  sea  of  relative  anonym- 
ity arise  a  modest  number  of  charac- 
ters and  a  smaller  number  of  memorable 
personalities.  Hale  Boggs  will  be  re- 
corded and  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  personalities  ever  to  serve  here. 

It  was  a  personal  tragedy  for  the 
Democratic  party,  for  the  Congress,  and 
for  the  Nation,  that  misfortune  cut  short 
a  life  which  was  barely  beyond  mid- 
passage  and  which  promised  so  much 
good  for  all  that  he  touched. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
many  months  now  since  Hale  Boggs  sat 
with  us  In  this  Chamber.  Yet,  in  our 
minds  and  in  our  hearts,  his  presence,  his 
courage,  his  leadership,  his  beliefs  and 
his  dreams  remain  vibrsmt  and  strong. 

The  relationship  built  between  one 
man  and  another  differ  with  every 
friendship  created.  Each  individual 
brings  a  part  of  himself  into  this  bond, 
msiking  each  separate,  distinct  and 
uniquely  special.  We  all  knew  Hale  in  our 
own  ways,  be  it  as  family,  colleague,  as 
constituent,  or  as  friend;  and  eswh  of  us 
cherishes  the  experiences  and  the  mem- 
ories we  were  privileged  to  share  with 
him.  Certain  basic  qualities  of  Hale's 
character,  however,  touched  upon  us  till. 
His  love,  his  compassion,  his  commit- 
ment to  his  fellow  man,  his  desire  to 
make  possible  a  better  life  for  everyone 
could  be  seen  In  his  every  deed  and  in  his 
every  word.  So  long  as  these  memories 
remain  alive,  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
carry  forward  the  programs  and  the 
goals  Hale  wanted  this  Nation  so  des- 
perately to  achieve,  his  image  will  re- 
main an  Integral  part  of  the  workings  of 
this  Chamber.  For  a  large  part  of  this 
man  is  indelibly  printed  in  legislation  of 
such  great  scope  that  his  work  has  al- 
ready enhanced  the  quality  of  American 
life  and  become  inbued  in  the  legacy  and 
the  principles  of  this  Nation. 

Of  the  many  statements  which  have 
been  made  or  will  be  spoken  as  time  goes 
on,  perhaps  the  words  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  best  capture  the  essence  of  Hale's 
goals  and  of  the  endeavors  and  accom- 
plUhments  he  attained  in  his  own  life- 
time in  seeking  their  fruition. 

Lord,  make  me  an  Instrument  of  your  peace. 

Where  there  Is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love; 

Where  there  Is  Injury,  pardon; 

Where  there  Is  doubt,  faith; 

Where  there  Is  despair,  hope; 

Where  there  is  darkness,  light; 

And  where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 

O  divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 
much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  con- 
sole; 

To  be  understood  as  to  understand; 

To  be  loved  as  to  love; 

For  It  is  In  giving  that  we  receive; 

It  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned; 

And,  it  Is  in  dying  that  we  are  born  to 
eternal  life. 

Sometimes,  in  paging  through  last  ses- 
sion's Congressional  Record,  in  reread- 
ing his  words  and  the  speeches  he  de- 
livered on  this  floor  day  after  day,  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  Hale  Boggs'  words  will 
appear  no  more  on  these  familiar  pages. 
Yet,  though  he  may  never  walk  this  way 


again,  and  though  he  may  not  stand  be- 
fore us  fighting  for  the  culmination  of 
his  dreams  and  hopes,  the  steps  he  took 
have  left  their  imprint  and  have  shown 
us  a  direction  and  a  way, 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely and  tragic  death  of  Hale  Boggs  is 
unbelievable.  It  was  my  honor  and  pleas- 
ure to  serve  in  the  House  with  Hale  for 
30  years.  He  was  always  recognized  as 
one  of  the  more  intelligent  and  articulate 
Members  of  this  body.  He  provided  a 
dynamic  leadership  which  was  widely 
recognized.  There  have  been  few  men 
who  have  served  in  the  Congress  in 
modern  times  who  have  been  more  effec- 
tive and  commanded  so  much  attention 
and  respect. 

Hale  Boggs  was  devoted  to  his  job  like 
few  men  have  ever  been.  Always  ready 
and  anxious  to  assist  a  friend,  it  was  this 
quality  which  accounted  for  his  fatal 
trip  to  Alaska. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  the  sadness 
that  has  been  described  by  so  many.  It  is 
wonderful  to  know  that  he  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Lindy,  his  faithful  wife,  who 
will  undoubtedly  make  her  mark  as  a 
valuable  and  responsible  Member  of 
Congress.  I  extend  to  Lindy  and  other 
members  of  the  family  my  profoimd 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  profoimd  personal  loss  that 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs 
of  Louisiana. 

For  24  years.  Hale  Boggs  served  his 
country  with  imparallel  distinction  as 
the  U.S.  Representative  from  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  During  the  last  2  years  of 
his  outstanding  term,  he  served  as  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  my  4  years  in  the  House,  I  was  hon- 
ored to  have  known  and  worked  with 
Hale  Boggs.  I  sought  his  advice  on  var- 
ious matters,  and  was  always  impressed 
with  both  his  knowledge  of  various  sub- 
jects— and  his  eagerness  to  assist  me  in 
any  manner. 

Yet,  even  while  he  held  the  considera- 
ble power  and  influence  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  being  the  House  majority 
leader.  Hale  Boggs  never  once  neglect- 
ed those  people  who  had  elected  him  to 
office.  His  dedicated  and  tireless  service 
to  his  constituents  was  an  inspiration  to 
everj-  Member  of  the  House. 

Hale  Boggs  will  also  be  remembered 
at  a  gentleman.  A  great  deal  of  his 
success  as  a  legislator  and  national  lead- 
er stemmed  from  his  warm  and  friend- 
ly personality  which  allowed  him  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  congressional  delega- 
tions of  every  section  of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  legis- 
lator, leader,  and  gentleman,  Hale 
Boggs. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
disappearance  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  my  friend  Hale  Boggs  is  a 
loss  which  will  be  felt  in  this  Chamber, 
throughout  Louisiana,  and  across  Amer- 
ica for  years  to  come. 

Few  men  in  the  course  of  their  life- 
time make  an  impact  as  sii^nificant  as 
that  marking  the  life  of  Hale  Bogg.s.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  an  architect  of 


many  important  pieces  of  legislation 
which  were  authored  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  America  in  mind.  Those  of  us 
who  were  fortunate  to  know  Hale  Boggs 
for  the  courageous  legislator  and  public 
servant  that  he  was  will  never  forget  his 
unwavering  devotion  to  the  people  he 
served  and  the  principles  he  represented. 

We  will  always  remember  him  with 
special  admiration  and  affection  and  our 
sentiments  are  shared,  I  am  sure,  by  a 
Nation  grateful  for  his  attention  to  duty. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  special  tribute  to  Hale 
Boggs,  that  despite  all  his  legislative 
deeds,  we  find  ourselves  thinking  first, 
however,  not  so  much  of  those  deeds,  but 
even  more  so  of  his  character. 

It  was  the  character  of  the  man — not 
necessarily  what  he  did,  but  what  he 
was— that  earned  him  the  trust  and 
faith  of  the  people  of  his  State  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress.  Hale  Boggs 
touched  something  very  fundamental  in 
America  which  only  men  of  immense 
spirit  and  dedication  to  the  ideals  of 
democracy  can  bring  to  life.  He  was  a 
product  of  the  South,  but  a  servant  of 
America.  Driven  by  the  desire  to  do 
things  right,  and  to  do  his  job  fully,  it  is 
in  his  passing  that  all  of  us  know  that  he 
accomplished  both  goals  in  the  very  fin- 
est way. 

Though  I.  am  grieved  by  the  loss  of 
Hale  Boggs,  it  is  only  fitting  to  note  at 
the  same  time  that  one  closest  to  him — 
his  lovely  wife  Lindy — succeeded  Hale  in 
representing  the  Second  District  of 
Louisiana.  Her  presence  in  the  House  in 
which  Hale  served  will  continue  to  in- 
spire us  as  he  did.  and  remind  us  that, 
in  the  memory  of  a  great  statesman,  we 
should  continue  striving  to  fulfill  the 
dreams  of  America. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  all  others  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  former  majority 
leader.  Hale  Boggs. 

The  tragic  accident  which  took  from 
our  midst  our  colleague  Hale  Boggs,  at 
the  height  of  his  career,  is  one  of  the 
most  terrible  blows  ever  to  fall  upon  this 
House.  I  have  been  told  by  many  that 
from  his  first  election  to  the  Congress  in 
1940.  it  was  evident  that  he  was  destined 
for  leadership.  When  I  came  here  in  1953, 
I  could  easily  understand  why.  He  was 
the  youngest  Member  to  serve  in  the  77th 
Congress,  and  after  4  years  of  active  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserves  during 
World  War  II,  he  was  reelected  to  the 
80th  Congress  and  every  succeeding  Con- 
gress by  wide  margins. 

Hale  Boggs  was  one  of  the  Nation's 
top  experts  on  the  extremely  complex 
and  difficult  subjects  of  taxation  and 
foreign  trade  policy.  Until  his  election  as 
majority  leader  in  the  92d  Congress,  he 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  as  well  as  a 
high  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  He 
was  also  an  expert  on  parliamentarj'  pro- 
cedure; a  permanent  American  delegate 
to  the  Interparliamentarj'  Union  from 
1948  to  1962  and  parliamentarian  for  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  1964. 
He  was  an  outstanding  member  of  two 
important  national  commissions:  The 
President's  Commission  on  the  Assassi- 
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nation  of  PresidentJCennedy  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence.  He  began  his  rise 
to  the  majority  leadership  when  he  was 
elected  deputy  whip  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress, becoming  whip  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress  and  majority 
leader  in  the  92d  Congress. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Hale  Bocgs'  outstanding 
career.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  but  I 
think  it  is  even  more  important  to  re- 
member his  friendly  disposition,  his  co- 
operative spirit  as  a  leader,  and  his  qual- 
ities and  character  which  won  him  the 
admiration,  and  affection  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  and  his  family,  especially 
ills  lovely  wife.  Lindy.  who  is  now  his  very 
worthy  successor,  were  among  the  warm- 
est, most  generous  and  hospitable  people 
it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet. 

Hale  achieved  his  position  as  majority 
leader  not  just  because  of  his  many  years 
of  faithful  service  to  the  E>emocratic 
Party,  not  just  because  of  his  intellectual 
brilliance,  and  his  skill  as  a  parliamen- 
tarian, but  because  he  had  a  deep  and 
genuine  liking  for  people  and  an  ability 
to  work  together  with  Members  of  all 
political  persuasions  to  reach  a  respon- 
sible compromise  or  pursue  a  common 
goal. 

The  purpose  that  led  to  the  tragic  acci- 
dent in  Alaska  was  typical  of  his  gener- 
osity; in  the  final  hectic  days  before  the 
election  last  fall  he  took  time  out  to  help 
a  colleague's  campaign,  not  really  for 
political  advantage,  but  primarily  out  of 
friendship  for  a  candidate  he  admired. 

There  will  always  be  a  warm  spot  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  colleagues, 
his  constituents,  and  countless  friends. 
As  a  leader  and  legislator  who  upheld  the 
finest  ideals  of  democratic  government, 
and  as  a  man  who  earned  the  affection, 
loyalty,  and  profound  respect  of  those  of 
us  who  knew  him.  Hale  Boggs  set  an  ex- 
ample that  will  continue  to  inspire  his 
colleagues  and  his  many,  many  friends. 

Mrs.  Fountain  and  I  were  saddened 
and  share  the  loss  of  his  fine  family.  And 
we  wish  for  his  ver>'  charming,  talented 
and  capable  wife  and  successor,  Con- 
gresswoman  Lindy  Boggs,  every  happi- 
ness and  success  during  the  years  that 
lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  a  personal  letter  of  tribute  to 
our  former  colleague.  Hale  Boggs,  from  a 
former  Member  of  this  House,  our  very 
able  and  distinguished  friend,  the  Honor- 
able Horace  Komegay  of  North  Carolina. 

Washington.  DC  May  24, 1973. 
Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  L.  H.:  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  House  on  Tuesday.  May  22.  will  set 
aside  time  to  memorialize  Hale  Boggs.  I  feel 
It  not  only  appropriate  but  have  a  moving 
desire  to  express  in  writing  the  high  regard 
which  I  had  for  him  and  the  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss  which  has  come  to'Tiie  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  departure  from  this  lUfe^lease  use 
this  letter  In  any  way  which  you3eein  ap- 
propriate. 

As  you  know,  it  was  my  great  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  know  Hale  Boggs  from  January  3, 
1961  to  January  3.  1969.  During  several  years 
of  my  tune  In  the  House,  I  had  the  fortunate 
experience  of  serving  as  a  Zone  Whip  under 
Hale's  leadership  during  his  tenure  as  Ma- 


jority Whip.  This  close  association  wlthXthls 
remarkable  man  provided  me  with  the' 
portunlty  to  observe  his  political  courage.  \»ls 
dedication  to  his  party  and  to  the  goverr 
ment  he  served  and  his  love  of  the  country"* 
and  its  people.  He  gave  unselfishly  of  his  time 
and  wisdom  to  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment and,  needless  to  say.  his  great  efforts 
added  greatly  to  the  profit  of  our  nation. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  have  known 
and  served  with  him  and  I,  like  you.  have 
lost  a  wonderful  friend. 

Out  of  this  great  tragedy,  it  Is  comforting 
to  Hale's  friends  to  know  that  the  fine  people 
of  his  district  have  named  his  courageous 
and  talented  wife,  Lindy.  to  serve  them  In 
the  Congress  and  to  carrj-  on  the  Boggs'  tradi- 
tion. He  leaves  a  wonderful  family  and  a  host 
of  friends  and  associates  who  will  forever 
treasure  his  memory. 
Sincerely, 

Horace  R.  Kornegay. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate having  this  opportunity  to  add  a 
few  words  in  tribute  to  our  late  majority 
leader.  Hale  Boggs. 

Hale  Boggs  was  an  accomplished  legis- 
lator, ft  compassionate  man  whose 
presence  and  influence  were  matched  by 
few  others  in  these  Halls.  He  conceived 
his  rols  as  majority  whip  and  then  as 
majority  leader  in  a  most  dynamic  man- 
ner, and  he  lived  his  job  with  a  zest  and 
determination  that  impressed  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Hale  Boggs  was  able  to  interpret  and 
mold  together  the  roles  of  both  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  and  a  leader  of 
the  people.  As  a  representative,  he  ad- 
dressed and  acted  upon  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  his  congressional  district.  As  a 
leader,  he  looked  beyond  the  pressures 
of  the  moment  and  took  what  were 
oftentimes  publicly  unpopular  stands. 
His  support  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  the  1968  civil  rights  bill  demon- 
strated the  depth  and  strength  of  this 
man. 

In  the  death  of  Hale  Boggs.  the  South 
has  lost  a  forceful  voice  and  the  Nation 
will  miss  a  respected  leader. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
months  since  the  tragic  accident  which 
took  Hale  Boggs'  life,  I  have  thought  of 
him  many  times — of  his  respected  stat- 
ure in  the  House  as  our  majority  leader; 
of  his  decency  and  warmth  as  a  human 
being;  of  his  willingness  at  all  times  to 
befriend  each  of  us  in  every  way  he 
could;  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  country;  and  especially  of  his  com- 
mitment to  legislation  that  upheld  the 
rights  of  every  American,  which  in  itself 
made  him  a  symbol  of  the  great  tradi- 
tions by  which  we  live  and  govern. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  sincere  man.  His  in- 
tegrity was  unquestionable:  his  courage 
boundless.  Th^ge  qualities  were  never 
more  clearly  ai^  effectively  displayed 
than  during  the  debates  and  considera- 
tion of  civil  rights  legislation  in  the 
House.  As  the  foremost  Member  from 
the  deep  South  to  support  the  rights  of 
black  Americans,  he  unflinchingly  placed 
his  own  commitment  to  justice  above  re- 
gional interests,  and  thereby  paved  the 
way  for  passage  of  the  civil  rights  stat- 
utes of  the  1960's. 

Whenever  those  of  us  who  knew  and 
worked  with  Hale  Boggs  look  back  to 
those  years,  we  will  always  remember  the 
force,  the  honesty,  the  sensitivity  of  his 
stirring  speech  on  the  floor  in  support  of 


the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act.  We  will  recall 
that  this  man.  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  brought  the  House  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  no  longer  could  any  American, 
i'hatever  the  color  of  his  skin,  be  denied 
his  inalienable  rights.  This  is  a  remark- 
able legacy  that  Hale  Boggs  left  us.  We 
should  use  it  well. 

It  was  an  honor.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
served  here  with  Hale  Boggs  and  to  be 
counted  his  friend.  He  has  been  deeply 
missed  these  past  months,  and  he  will 
continue  to  be.  But,  he  will  always  be 
remembered  with  profound  respect,  af- 
fection and  esteem. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  time  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Congressman  Hale  Boggs  was 
quite  a  few  years  ago  when  he  came  to 
Greenville.  N.C..  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  As  In  the  case  of 
all  who  met  him.  I  was  immediately  im- 
pressed with  his  ability  and  sincerity.  Of 
course,  it  was  sometime  later  in  1966 
when  I  became  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  that  I  fully 
appreciated  his  talents  and  leadership 
capacities.  Quite  often,  due  to  the  dis- 
trict which  I  represent,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  vote  bther  than  did  our  late 
leader.  However,  at  no  time  was  I  criti- 
cized or  censored,  but  always  he  assured 
me  that  he  understood  the  problems  of 
individual  Members,  and  that  the  most 
important  fact  was  for  those  of  us  on  the 
Democratic  side  to  continue  to  be  re- 
elected. No  doubt,  his  popularity  was 
based  on  the  ability  to  understand  the 
problems  of  his  colleagues.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  has  been  missed,  for  all 
who  knew  him  share  the  same  sense  of 
loss  as  I. 

I  think  It  Is  most  fitting  that  the 
people  of  the  Second  District  of  Louisi- 
ana had  the  wisdom  to  continue  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Boggs  family  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress: and  to  his  family  who  generously 
shared  his  talents  with  others,  I  offer  my 
best  wishes  and  appreciation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  truly 
great  American  and  great  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  late  Hale 

BOGGS. 

I  know  that  a  profound  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  has  pervaded  this  body  since 
Hale's  death.  We  will  miss  him  in  many 
ways,  yet  each  time  we  feel  his  absence, 
we  will  remember  his  accomplishments 
while  he  was  with  us. 

We  will  remember  him  as  a  brilliant 
man  and  a  brilliant  parliamentarian, 
superbly  suited  for  the  job  of  majority 
leader,  which  he  so  ably  performed. 

We  will  remember  him  as  a  con- 
scientious, hard-working  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  an  expert 
on  taxation. 

We  will  remember  him  as  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Second  District  of 
Louisiana,  a  man  who  worked  for  his 
constituents  as  a  Congressman  should. 

Most  of  all.  we  will  remember  Hale 
BoGGs  as  a  legislator  who  placed  the  best 
interests  of  America  above  personal, 
party,  or  regional  interests.  Without  his 
support,  some  of  the  most  progressive 
legislation  in  our  country's  history  could 
never  have  been  passed  in  the  1960's.  For 
this  reason,  we  as  a  Nation  are  truly 
grateful. 
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My  own  personal  sense  of  loss  runs 
deep,  for  I  remember  Hale  not  only  as  a 
colleague  but  as  a  friend,  and  of  course 
nothing  can  fill  the  void  caused  by  the 
loss  of  a  friend.  Yet,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  his  wife,  Congress- 
woman  Lindy  Boggs,  a  most  capable 
successor,  all  the  success  possible  in  fill- 
ing her  husband's  shoes  here. 

With  the  death  of  Hale  Boggs,  the 
House  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  true 
leader,  yet  the  United  States  will  forever 
be  blessed  by  his  legacy. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
disappearance  of  Representative  Hale 
Boggs  took  from  this  House  and  the 
Nation  a  great  legislator  and  a  fine  man. 
Hale  would  have  been  60  years  of  age 
next  February,  and  his  accomplishments 
in  a  foreshortened  lifetime  were  those  of 
an  outstanding  public  figure,  worthy  of 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  Congress  and 
characteristic  of  the  leadership  Louisiana 
has  so  often  given  to  the  Nation. 

Hale's  early  years  were  marked  by  dis- 
tinctions in  both  scholarship  and  leader- 
ship. His  academic  career  was  followed 
by  election  as  the  youngest  Democratic 
Member  of  the  77th  Congress.  Following 
service  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the 
Maritime  Service  during  the  Second 
World  War,  Hale  returned  to  the  80th 
Congress,  and  was  reelected  by  the  people 
of  New  Orleans  to  every  Congress  from 
that  time  until  his  death. 

Hale's  service  in  the  Congress  is 
marked  by  a  record  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  active  assignments  and  was 
comphmented  by  his  equally  long  and  il- 
lustrious record  of  work  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  through  its  national  coun- 
cils, conventions  and  committees. 

I  first  met  Hale  when  I  was  elected  to 
the  86th  Congress.  He  stood  out  in  my 
mind  £is  a  leader,  as  a  hard  worker,  and 
a  model  for  others  of  us  to  observe  and 
follow.  Over  the  succeeding  years  Hale 
became  both  a  friend  and  an  admired 
colleague;  while  his  work  as  Democratic 
whip  and.  later,  as  majority  leader,  took 
more  and  more  of  his  time,  he  remained 
a  considerate  and  dedicated  worker  both 
for  his  party  and  his  Nation.  That  his 
death  came  during  a  trip  undertaken  to 
assist  another  Representative  demon- 
strates the  kind  of  concerned  leader  he 
was. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  New  Orleans 
are  quite  fortunate  to  have  Hale's  widow 
represent  them  in  this  House.  An  out- 
standing leader  in  her  own  right,  Lindy 
is  to  be  commended  for  demonstrating 
that  kind  of  public-spirited  motivation 
Hale  came  to  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Hale  Bogg's  death 
was  a  great  loss  to  his  family  and  friends, 
to  his  city  and  the  Nation,  it  was  also  a 
great  loss  to  this  Congress.  I  hope  that  in 
our  words  and  actions,  our  choice  of  lead- 
ers and  our  pursuit  of  goals,  we  can  all 
work  to  fill  that  void  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting the  commitment  shown  by  this  lost 
and  mourned  leader. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hale  Boggs 
was  a  splendid  example  of  the  public 
servant.  His  intelligence,  his  sense  of 
duty,  his  imcommon  ability  at  making 
government  work  were  all  directed  for 
most  of  his  adult  life,  at  serving  people. 
People  in  Louisiana,  people  in  the  United 


States  and,  because  his  imderstandlng 
was  so  great,  people  around  the  world. 

He  was  a  practitioner  of  the  art  of 
politics  but  a  man  who  knew  where  par- 
tisanship ended  and  commitment  to 
country  took  over. 

We  in  North  Carolina  knew  him  well 
because  he  had  been  generous  in  his  time 
spent  with  us  there  and  generous  in  his 
support  of  our  State's  interest.  He  was 
always  there  when  we  needed  him  and 
he  always  made  us.  feel  important — 
almost  as  important  as  the  people  of 
Louisiana. 

Hale  was  the  speaker  at  our  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinner  in  1972.  our  biggest 
party  event  of  the  year,  and  delivered  a 
memorable  old-style  stump  speech.  There 
has  never  been  a  better  stump  speaker 
than  Hale,  with  that  marvelous  booming 
bass  voice.  North  Carolina  was  honored 
when  Lindy  Boggs  addressed  this  year's 
Jefferson-Jackson  Day  luncheon  on 
March  24.  It  was  her  first  speaking  en- 
gagement after  her  election  a  few  days 
before.  She  received  a  tremendous  and 
prolonged  standing  ovation,  which  re- 
flected both  oiu"  love  for  her  and  our 
admiration  and  affection  for  Hale. 

H.\le  came  to  this  House  as  the  young- 
est member  of  his  party  in  the  Congress 
at  that  time. 

When  World  War  II  came,  although  he 
was  just  at  the  start  of  his  career,  he 
left  Washington  to  serve  his  country 
with  honor  and  distinction  in  the  Navy. 

His  second  congressional  career  was 
marked  by  a  rapid  rise  to  leadership. 
My  colleagues  who  served  with  him  here 
throughout  that  period  know  of  his  great 
contribution  in  the  fields  of  narcotics 
and  foreign  trade  legislation ;  of  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Commission  to  Investigate  the 
Assassination  of  the  President;  and 
countless  other  achievements. 

He  had  a  great  gift  of  friendship  and 
was  one  of  Washington's  best  hosts.  This 
effectively  concealed  an  inner  toughness 
and  strength,  which  was  his  greatest 
asset  and  without  which  no  man  could 
accomplish  all  he  did. 

Hale  Boggs  was  a  partisan:  of  this 
House,  of  his  party,  but  above  all,  a 
partisan  of  his  coimtry. 

We  all  miss  him.  We  take  pride  in  the 
years  of  his  life  among  us.  We  salute  his 
memory  and  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
good  and  gracious  lady  who  carries  on 
that  service  here  today. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  tragedy  and  loss 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  to  commemo- 
rate the  life  and  service  of  the  late  Hale 
Boggs.  As  a  second-term  Congressman 
now,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  imder 
his  leadership  for  a  short  2  years.  Yet 
during  that  brief  time.  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  his  intelligence  and  dedica- 
tion, his  compassion  and  his  humor.  His 
persuasive  leadership  most  effectively 
combined  imderstandlng  concern  for  his 
constituents  and  his  colleagues  with  a  vi- 
sion of  the  present  needs  and  future  de- 
mands of  our  country.  Most  important, 
however,  he  was  devoted  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  determined 
to  serve  his  coimtry  and  its  people,  and 
he  felt  deep  love  for  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  fellowman. 

The  tragedy  which  ended  his  service 


at  the  peak  of  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  has  left  this  Congress  and  this 
Nation  with  a  very  real  and  Irreplace- 
able loss.  But  while  we  are  so  saddened 
by  his  absence,  we  are  deeply  enriched 
for  the  service  he  gave  and  the  example 
he  set. 

He  never  forgot  the  difficult  beginnings 
of  his  career,  starting  college  during  the 
Depression  and  working  his  way  through 
law  school.  This  unfailing  memory 
brought  forth  his  impassioned  defense  of 
the  great  social  legislation  considered 
and  passed  by  the  Congress — legislation 
designed  to  improve  the  lives  of  Amer- 
icans— to  foster  their  opportunities  for 
decent  shelter,  sufficient  nutritional  food, 
adequate  health  care,  and  an  acceptable 
standard  of  living  with  opportunity  for 
self-improvement. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  example  he  set 
for  us  was  by  demonstrating  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  His  open  and  strong  support  for 
the  critical  voting  rights  legislation  rep- 
resented a  position  of  unswerving  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  all  men  and  a  con- 
comitant willingness  to  take  the  conse- 
quences for  a  position  he  deeply  believed 
in,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  not  widely 
shared  by  his  home  constituency. 

Our  loss  of  the  Honorable  Hale  Boggs 
is  mitigated  by  the  recent  election  of  his 
wife  Lindy  to  continue  his  service  in  the 
Congress.  As  one  who  shared  his  goals 
and  dreams,  worked  faithfully  and  con- 
tinually at  his  side  as  his  closest  adviser 
m  district  and  national  affairs,  she  is 
well  known  to  and  greatlv  admired  by 
Members  of  this  Congress.  We  are  en- 
riched by  her  presence  now,  just  as  we 
have  been  enriched  in  the  past  by  the 
distinguished  service  of  her  late  husband 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  Privilege  for  me  to  join  today  with 
the  chairman  of  my  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  our  late 
leader,  Hale  Boggs. 

It  is.  of  course,  very  difficult  to  express 
in  words  the  loss  that  this  body  suffered 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress. 
Hale  Boccs'  plane  vanished  into  the 
Alaskan  wilderness. 

Hale  died  doing  what  he  had  been  do- 
ing his  entire  life— giving  of  himself  for 
other  people.  His  last  mission,  like  so 
many  of  his  others,  was  one  of  concern 
lor  a  young  Democratic  colleague  Hale 
went  to  Alaska  to  aid  in  the  reelection  of 
Nick  Begich  in  much  the  same  wav  that 
he  championed  the  poor  and  less  for- 
tunate in  this  country  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Hale  was  a  great  Democrat,  but  he 
was  so  much  more  than  a  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Hale  led  the  Congress 
dunng  one  of  the  most  divisive  periods 
in  the  country's  history.  Here  was  a  man 
from  the  South,  leading  his  partv  in  the 
fight  for  civil  rights  when  most  political 
commentators  were  saying  that  such  a 
position  was  politically  lethal. 

Hale  voted  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  and  the  Pair  Housing  Act  of  1968. 
and  proved  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
was  not  exclusively  a  Northern  issue.  It 
is  certain  that  this  body  and  the  entire 
country  will  miss  the  courageous  leader- 
ship of  this  unusual  man. 

I  can  go  on  and  on.  but  the  best  per- 
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son  to  speak  for  Hale  Bogcs  is  Hale  him- 
self. On  June  15  of  last  year.  Hale  took 
the  floor  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  1973 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  bill.  He 
stated : 

I  know  It  can  be  argued  that  the  amounts 
are  somewhat  above  what  the  budget  recom- 
mended, but  I  would  say  that  when  we  look 
at   the   needs    Iti   these   areas   of   health   and 

eaucatlon,  ine  demands  all  over  llUs  coun- 
try, and  when  we  Icok  at  this  plus  trillion- 
dollar  economy  of  ours,  what  we  have  done 
Is  anything  but  generous.  The  amount  of  the 
national  commitment  to  education  In  this 
country  Is  unfortunately  less  than  It  Is  In 
most  countries  In  the  Western  World.  We  pay 

a  penalty  for  It,  a  very  dear  penalty,  because 

unfortunately  the  standard  of  education  In 
this  country  has  suffered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  that  this 
body  supported  Hale  at  that  time  with  a 
vote  of  209-137  end  I  was  honored  to  vote 
with  mv  leader  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  mixed  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  pride  that  I  join  in  paving 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  truly  great 
American,  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Hale  Boggs. 

With  his  passing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentitives  has  lost  a  vital  member,  and  I 
have  personally  lost  a  good  friend. 

Ha'.e  Boggs.  throughout  his  many 
years  of  service  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  was  a  great  source  of 
strength  to  those  of  us  who  served  with 
him.  His  high  principles,  dedication  and 
determination  were  qualities  for  which 
we  all  came  to  respect  him. 

Throughout  his  career  in  Congress, 
Hale  Boggs  exerted  great  energy  and 
courage  in  facing  every  aspect  of  his 
work.  He  saw  the  Government  as  a 
means  of  meeting  people's  needs  and 
"^  solving  national  problems,  and  he  lived 
his  role  to  the  highest  degree. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  served  with 
Hale  Boggs  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  where  he  became  an 
outstanding  and  widely  acclaimed  ex- 
pert on  tax  legislation,  social  security 
issues,  reciprocal  trade,  and  many  other 
complex  matters  which  came  before  the 
committee.  His  expertise  and  guidance 
are  greatly  missed  at  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Besides  our  association  in  the  Con- 
gress. Hale  and  I  were  close  personal 
friends.  I  knew  him  as  a  warm  and 
wonderful  man  who  loved  humanity  and 
who  acted  out  that  love  for  humanity 
every  day.  Indeed,  on  that  ill-fated  day 
in  October  Hale  Boggs  went  to  Alaska 
to  lend  assistance  to  another. 

Entering  Congress  as  the  youngest 
Member  at  age  26,  Hale  Boggs  rose  to  a 
position  of  great  leadership  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  His  intellect  and 
abilities  were  readily  recognized  by  all 
who  served  with  him. 

Throughout  his  career.  Hale  Boccs 
had  the  constant  companionship  and 
counsel  of  his  very  lovely  and  gracious 
wife.  LiNDY.  We  are  all  grateful  that  she 
has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Hale,  and  we 
are  confident  that  she  will  make  a  dis- 
tinguished record  in  her  own  right. 

Mrs.  Boggs  and  her  children  have 
shouldered  a  great  personal  loss,  and  that 
loss  is  shared  with  those  of  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  found  In  my  8  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  there 
are  certain  individuals  you  are  especially 
proud  to  call  colleagues.  There  are  those 
you  will  remember  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  The  Honorable  Hale  Bogcs  of  Lou- 
isiana was  such  a  man. 

I  recall  meeting  Hale  Boggs  for  the 

first  time,  not  in  the  Chamber  of  the 

House,  but  in  a  Catholic  Church — St. 
Dominic's  here  in  Washington.  The  date 

was  early  January  1965.  I  had  been  a 

Member  of  the  House  for  only  a  few 
days.  What  brought  Congressman  Boccs 

to  that  church  on  that  specific  day,  I 
cannot  remember  now.  However,  I  do 
remember  our  conversation  after  mass 
and  the  ride  I  gave  him  back  to  the 
Capitol. 

I  always  considered  my  first  meeting 
with  Hale  Boggs  very  symbolic  of  the 
kind  of  man  I  later  came  to  know  him 
to  be.  He  was  first  and  foremost  a  true 
Christian  gentleman.  He  was  endowed 
with  the  great  gift  of  faith.  He  was  a 
colleague  who  was  never  too  busy  to 
give  you  a  friendly  greeting  whenever 
you  crossed  his  path. 

It  was  my  wife's  and  my  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  visit  in  Hale  Boggs'  district 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Super  Bowl  game 
in  January  1972.  It  was  a  heart-warm- 
ing experience  to  see  him  and  his 
charming  wife  at  home  in  Louisiana.  It 
was  obvious  that  they  were  loved  and 
admired  by  their  neighbors  and  constit- 
uents. As  you  might  expect.  Hale  Boggs 
was  a  superb  host  on  this  occasion. 

I  join  my  many  colleagues  in  paying 
respect  to  this  great  man.  His  leader- 
ship, his  integrity,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  America  will  live  in 
our  hearts  forever.  To  his  wife,  Lindy. 
and  his  family.  I  extend  Peggy's  and  my 
deep  sympathy. 

How  superbly  appropriate  that  his 
lovely  and  so  very  capable  wife,  Lindy, 
is  carrying  on  the  public  service  tradi- 
tion which  was  Hale  Boggs'  hallmark. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den and  tragic  manner  in  which  Hale 
Bogcs  departed  this  life  has  made  it 
especially  difficult  for  me  to  accept  the 
fact  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us.  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  not  only  as  a  colleague  In 
this  great  body,  but  as  a  fellow  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

During  my  years  of  close  association 
with  our  late  colleague,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  him  at  close  range.  I 
was  impressed  with  his  knowledge,  his 
skill,  and  his  devotion  to  the  principles 
in  which  he  believed.  He  worked  hard  for 
the  causes  which  he  espoused. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hale  Boccs  served  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  country  with 
distinction,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  soldier,  and 
as  a  legislator.  May  he  rest  in  peace  and 
may  the  good  Lord  comfort  his  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  singularly  deep  sadness  that  I 
join  other  Members  of  the  House  in  ex- 
pressing profound  sorrow  and  regret  at 
our  loss  of  a  very  close  friend  and  long- 
time colleague  and  the  Nation's  loss  of  a 
superb  legislator  and  great  leader. 

On  last  October  16,  the  plane  in  which 


Hale  Boggs  was  flying  took  off  from 
Anchorage  on  a  flight  bound  to  Juneau. 
As  was  usually  the  case,  Hale  was  mak- 
ing this  journey  to  help  others,  in  this 
instance  Congressman  Nick  Begich,  who 
also  lost  his  life  in  the  unknown  tragedy 
which  ensued.  I  say  usually  the  case  be- 
cause I  truthfully  cannot  recall  a  single 
instance   of   Hale's   ever   having   turned 

down  a  request  for  assistance  from  a 

junior  member  of  his  party.  He  would  go 
anywhere,  anytime.  And  in  recent  years 

the  requests  for  his  very  able  and  effec- 
tive aid  came  more  and  more  frequently. 
For  he  was  a  popular  man.  both  among 

his  colleagues  and  across  the  country.  He 

was  a  respected  man  and  recognized  as  a 
leader  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  the 
North,  East,  and  West,  to  the  farthest 
reaches  of  this  coimtry  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  world. 

He  was  much  in  demand  and  he  gave 
of  himself  unstintingly.  When  we  re- 
member this  important  aspect  of  his  life, 
we  realize  that  while  his  death  was  most 
untimely  and  a  terrible  shock  to  us  all, 
the  purposes  and  circumstances  of  his 
last  journey  were  not  at  all  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  way  he  lived.  With  little  rest 
and  under  the  most  adverse  of  condi- 
tions but  with  an  appointment  to  keep 
and  requested  service  to  render,  Hale  was 
on  his  way  over  the  rugged  mountain 
frontiers  of  this  Nation  to  assist  a  col- 
league. 

Hale  Boggs  served  this  Nation  during 
perhaps  the  most  challenging  and  event- 
ful years  in  its  history.  He  was  first  elect- 
ed to  Congress  during  the  last  throes  of 
the  Great  Depression  immediately  before 
World  War  n.  He  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  that  war.  He  came  back  to 
Congress  and  was  a  Member  and  a  lead- 
er in  this  body  through  the  cold  war,  the 
Korean  conflict,  during  periods  of  im- 
precedented  domestic  social  upheaval, 
and  finally  during  the  Vietnam  war.  We 
shall  sorely  miss  the  good  counsel  and 
sound  judgment  which  experience  of  that 
depth  and  magnitude  brought  to  this 
House. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  served 
with  Hale  Boggs  throughout  his  long 
tenure  in  this  body.  There  are  only  6  of 
us  out  of  today's  439  Members  who  were 
either  here  before  or  came  to  Congress 
at  the  same  time  as  Hale  originally 
came.  One  of  them  is  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  who  requested  this  spe- 
cial order  today.  I  know  he  is.  as  I  am, 
especially  grieved  at  the  passing  of  his 
dear  friend  and  longtime  colleague. 

I  had  the  special  privilege  of  serving 
with  Hale  for  over  two  decades  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  was 
a  most  effective  member  of  that  commit- 
tee in  all  of  its  areas  of  responsibUity.  In 
the  field  of  taxation,  he  was  an  expert 
and  for  many  years  he  was  also  a  valued 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation.  All  of  us  are 
quite  well  aware  of  his  imflagging  and 
devoted  interest  in  the  social  security 
system  and  his  untiring  effort  to  improve 
it.  And  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  he 
was  an  acknowledged  authority.  Com- 
ing from  New  Orleans,  the  Nations  sec- 
ond ranking  port,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  become  a  recognized  leader  in  the 
promotion  of  fair  and  equitable  inter- 
national trade  policies  and  practices.  We 
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are  most  certainly  going  to  miss  his  sage 
advice  and  counsel  in  the  new  era  of 
trade  with  China  and  Russia  that  ap- 
pears on  today's  horizon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  some  of  the  biograph- 
ical accounts  that  are  written  about  the 
life  of  Hale  Boccs,  the  last  sentence  may 
simply  say  that  he  died  on  an  airplane 
flight    from    Anchorage    to    Juneau    on 

October  16,  1972.  But  those  of  us  who 

knew  and  loved  and  respected  him  know 
that   Hale   Bogcs'   epitaph   is   indelibly 

written  and  will  live  forever  in  the  an- 
nals of  this  House.  It  is  spread  upon  the 
splendid  record  of  progressive  legisla- 
tion over  the  past  three  decades  result- 
ing from  his  great  leadership.  It  will 
always  be  associated  with  and  reflected 
in  the  notable  advance  in  the  quality  of 
life  in  this  country  that  took  place  while 
he  labored  here  among  us. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  is  heartened  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  beloved  widow 
and  our  very  good  friend  and  colleague, 
LiNDY  Boggs.  is  now  a  Member  of  this 
House.  She  is  continuing  the  tradition  of 
that  induplicable  brand  of  Boggs'  New 
Orleans  charm  and  effective  leadership, 
which  I  am  confident  will  continue  to 
grace  this  Chamber  and  serve  Louisiana 
and  the  United  States  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  K"YTlOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
tragic  death  of  Hale  Boggs,  our  distin- 
guished and  beloved  majority  leader, 
came  as  a  blow  both  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana  whom  he  represented  in  Con- 
gress and  to  all  the  American  people  as 
well.  One  of  our  finest  leaders  was  taken 
from  us  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  at 
the  apex  of  his  political  career. 

But  Hale's  death  came  as  an  espe- 
cially severe  blow  to  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  enough  to  serve  with  him  in 
the  House.  We  who  came  to  know  him  as 
a  man  will  always  remember  him  not 
only  with  deep  respect  and  admiration 
but.  perhaps  even  more  Importantly, 
with  an  abiding  sense  of  genuine  affec- 
tion. 

Hale  Boccs  was  a  Congressman's  Con- 
gressman, and  this  Chamber  has  seen  no 
finer  majority  leader.  A  true  friend  to 
his  colleagues,  he  could  always  be  count- 
ed upon  for  his  time,  his  advice,  his  ex- 
pertise. Indeed,  it  is  significant  that 
death  came  to  Hale  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  campaigning  for  one  of  his  fel- 
low Members. 

And  Hale  Boggs  was  a  champion  legis- 
lator. An  expert  in  his  field,  few  men 
knew  or  understood  the  intricacies  of 
the  legislative  process  so  well. 

Hale  Boggs  has  been  sorely  missed 
since  his  death,  and  his  absence  ^^^ll  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
This  Chamber  was  fortunate  to  have  him 
for  30  years,  and  we  are  fortunate  now 
to  have  in  his  place  his  distinguished  and 
lovely  wife  Lindy,  who  has  already 
taken  up  the  task  of  representing  her 
constituents  and  her  country  with  dis- 
tinction. We  welcome  her,  knowing  that 
her  service  here  will  reflect  credit  not 
only  on  her  late  husband  but  on  aU 
America  as  well. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  lis  in 
the  Chamber  have  our  own  memories  of 
Hale  Boggs.  Mine  date  back  10  years  to 


when  I  was  a  freshman  Member  of  this 
body.  Vid  Hale  went  out  of  his  way  to 
help  and  encourage  me  in  those  first  few 
months.  It  is  a  fitting  comment  on  the 
character  of  the  man  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  tragic  airplane  accident  that  took 
his  life.  Hale  Boggs  was  out  campaign- 
ing for  another  freshman  colleague. 
Hale  Boggs  was  a  great  leader  and  a 

dedicated  public  servant  in  the  true  sense 

of  the  word.  He  had  a  deep  and  abiding 

faith  in  the  American  political  system 
that  guided  his  every  action.  But  he  was 

more  than  a  great  leader.  He  was  a  warm 
and  generous  person.  He  was  not  only  a 
fine  representative  of  the  people  of  New 
Orleans,  he  was  also  the  friend  of  all  of 
us  in  this  House  and  we  miss  him. 

Mrs.  Hanna  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deep  sympathy  to  Hale's  beloved  wife, 
Lindy,  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana,  the 
late  Honorable  Hale  Boggs.  I  speak  with 
sadness  of  the  shocking  loss  his  death 
has  been  to  me  personally  as  well  as  to 
his  family  and  friends,  and  aU  those  who 
have  known  and  worked  with  Hale  in 
the  past  years.  It  would  be  repetitious 
to  cite  the  many,  many  instances  when 
he  displayed  leadership  and  made  con- 
tributions of  lasting  value  to  our  Nation. 
Indeed,  the  Nation  suffers  when  it  loses 
such  a  man — a  man  who  worked  tire- 
lessly to  bring  strong,  responsive,  and 
responsible  leadership  to  his  country. 

My  wife  and  I  feel  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  Hale  and 
Mrs.  Boggs  for  20  years  and  to  work  with 
them.  They  have  touched  the  lives  of 
many  and  this  will  continue  to  live  with- 
in all  of  us.  His  life  and  my  memories 
of  Hale  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
me  and  many  others  for  years  to  come. 
May  we  live  and  work  to  be  a  credit  to 
his  memory  and  the  kind  of  leadership 
he  offered  to  us. 

My  family  and  I  extend  our  greatest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  loved  ones. 
Hale  Boggs  will  long  be  remembered.  We 
have  all  lost  a  great  man  and  this  House 
will  miss  him. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  take  the  floor  to  eulogize 
Hale  Boggs. 

Members  who  worked  with  Hale  for 
many  years  have  eloquently  paid  tribute 
to  his  political  talents  and  his  affability 
and  his  courage.  I  only  worked  with  Hale 
during  the  last  Congress,  but  I  csmie  to 
know  those  qualities  in  him  that  were 
much  admired  by  others. 

I  miss  Hale  very  much,  and  it  is  a 
measure  of  his  great  family  that  his  wife, 
Lindy,  has  joined  this  House  in  order  to 
continue  to  work  for  those  ideals  that 
Hale  fought  so  valiantly  for. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing the  keen  sense  of  loss  that  I  feel 
in  realizing  that  Hale  Boggs  is  no  longer 
with  us.  I  was  only  privileged  to  know 
Hale  a  short  2  years.  I  wish  I  might  have 
known  him  longer.  When  I  was  first  nom- 
inated by  my  party  in  September  of  1970. 
Hale  Boggs  was  one  of  the  first  Members 
of  this  House  who  contacted  me  with  an 
offer  to  be  of  assistance  in  any  way  that 
he  might.  This,  I  think,  was  one  of  his 


marks  of  greatness.  He  was  always  will- 
ing to  be  of  assistance,  not  only  to  his 
constituents  but  to  all  of  the  peoples  of 
this  Nation,  and  certainly  to  his  col- 
leagues in  this  House. 

Hale  Bocgs  always  had  time  to  talk  to 
me.  always  had  time  to  offer  his  advice 
and  counsel,  time  to  hear  my  problems 
and  to  help  me  find  solutions. 

As  50  many  ottier  oi  my  distinguished 

colleagues  have  noted,  we  do  miss  Hale 
in  this  Chamber,  and  his  people  and  his 
Nation  also  miss  him.  To  all  of  his  fam- 
ily, especially  his  lovely  wife  and  our 
colleague.  Lindy.  we  say  thank  you. 
Thank  you  for  sharing  Hale  with  us  and 
with  aU  mankind. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  lost  one  of  its  most  noble  and  re- 
spected statesmen  in  the  tragic  accident 
last  year  which  took  the  life  of  our  friend 
and  colleague.  Hale  Boggs. 

The  late  Adlai  Stevenson  once  re- 
marked : 

Patriotism  Is  not  a  short  and  frenzied  out- 
burst of  emotion,  but  the  tranquU  and  steady 
dedication  of  a  lifetime. 

This  was  certainly  true  of  Hale.  He 
was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
the  South  has  ever  produced  but  an  ar- 
ticulate and  patriotic  spokesman — as 
well  as  a  tireless  worker — for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  Nation. 

Hale  and  I  had  mutual  friends  in 
Hiram  Stanley  and  Wilbur  Glenn,  two 
outstanding  citizens  of  Columbus,  Ga. 
All  of  us  worked  together  on  my  com- 
mittee assignment  as  a  new  Member  and 
I  remain  so  grateful  for  this  circle  of 
friendship. 

When  Hale  offered  for  majority  leader 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  a 
unanimous  State  delegation  supporting 
Hale  from  the  beginning. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  Hale 
Boccs,  and  rightly  so.  He  was  a  widely 
respected  leader — by  his  constituency  in 
the  Second  District  of  Louisiana,  by  his 
colleagues  in  this  body,  and  by  people 
throughout  the  United  States  smd,  in- 
deed, around  the  world. 

In  a  very  true  sense,  we  all  share  in 
his  loss.  He  w£is  without  question  one  of 
the  most  effective  Representatives  ever 
to  serve  in  this  Chamber. 

Perhaps  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas,  Wright  Patman,  expressed 
the  feelings  of  all  of  us  the  best  when 
he  said  of  Hale  : 

He  died  as  he  had  lived — working  unceas- 
ingly and  unselfishly  to  help  his  colleagues, 
his  party,  and  his  country. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■^vith  the 
death  of  Hale  Boggs.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  lost  a  great  leader,  a 
good  man.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  was  one  of  the  most  effective  legis- 
lators ever  sent  to  Congress,  and  his 
absence  will  affect  every  American  more 
than  most  will  ever  know.  Hale  was  al- 
ways a  statesman  first  voting  his  con- 
science on  every  roUcall. 

To  Ills  constituents  from  the  Second 
District  of  Louisiana  whom  he  served 
so  ably.  Hale  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  a  man  worthy  to  be  returned  to 
Congress  for  28  years.  Here  in  the  House, 
he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  us  all.  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  both  as  a  leader  and 
a  friend.  ' 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
LiNDY  BoGGS.  Hale's  talented  and  lovely 
wife,  to  take  his  place  in  this  Chamber. 
To  her  I  offer  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  my  hope  that  she  and  her  family 
will  be  comforted  by  the  high  regard  in 
which  Hale  was  held  by  his  colleagues 
and  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  have  our  own  most  vivid  memories  of 
our  late  beloved  majority  leader,  Hale 

BOGGS. 

One  of  mine  goes  back  to  1964  and  the 
trip  of  the  "Lady  Bird  Special"  through 
North  Carolina. 

The  "Lady  Bird  Special"  was  a  cam- 
paign whistlestop  train  which  traveled 
through  the  eastern  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  other  Southern  States  during 
the  presidential  campaign. 

At  a  convenient  spot  just  before  the 
train  entered  a  particular  congressional 
district,  the  Congressman  from  that  dis- 
trict, together  with  his  wife,  would  climb 
aboard  and  make  a  platform  appearance 
with  Lady  Bird  at  the  next  stop. 

Hale  Boggs  rode  that  train  for  its  en- 
tire trip  and  was  usually  the  first  to  ap- 
pear on  the  observation  platform  and 
speak  at  each  stop.  His  personal  mag- 
netism and  easy  maimer  did  much  to 
make  the  trip  a  success  and  to  make  it 
much  easier  for  all  concerned. 

I  remember  him  as  an  effective 
speaker  at  a  North  Carolina  Jefferson - 
Jackson  Day  dinner. 

But,  in  addition  to  his  partisan  polit- 
ical activities,  I  remember  him  as  an 
effective  legislator.  He  had  the  unusual 
knack  of  being  both  firm  and  fair.  While 
he  never  tried  to  press  his  colleagues 
beyond  the  point  of  propriety,  he  never 
failed  to  let  us  know  what  the  majority 
position  was;  and  when  our  votes  were 
critically  needed,  he  let  us  know  it. 

Finally.  I  remember  him  as  a  warm- 
hearted person.  A  really  nice  guy  who 
would  always  do  you  a  favor  if  he  could. 
It  is  typical  that  he  apparently  lost  his 
life  in  an  effort  to  help  a  Democratic 
colleague.  How  many  Congressmen 
would  imdertake  such  a  long  and  tiring 
trip  which  could  not  possibly  bring  any 
personal  benefit  to  them? 

I  will  remember  Hale  Boggs  as  an 
example  of  what  I  like  and  admire  about 
the  Democratic  Partv. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  tragic  accident 
which  took  the  life  of  one  of  my  dearest 
friends  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Hale  Boggs  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers in  the  89th  Congress  to  congratulate 
me  and  offer  assistance  as  I  began  my 
first  day  as  a  Congressman  in  1965.  He 
was  a  strong  leader  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  someone  I  could  turn  to 
for  leadership  in  my  early  days  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  best  remember  and  admire  Hale 
Bogcs  for  his  friendly  and  helpful  de- 
meanor during  his  work  as  majority  whip 
and  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  past  8  years 
I  have  been  in  Congress. 

I  will  never  forget  Congressman  Boggs 
for  being  easily  accessible  to  his  fellow 
Congressmen  when  we  needed  him  con- 
cerning our  work  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
other  functions  associated  with  being  a 
Congressman. 


He  had  a  keen  mind  for  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  I  learned  many  aspects 
of  legislative  procedure  from  the  major- 
ity leader.  Many  great  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  have  passed  Congress  during 
the  30-year  career  of  Hale  Boggs  are 
attributable  to  the  leadership  of  the  for- 
mer U.S.  Representative  from  Louisiana. 
I  miss  Hale  Boggs  and  the  leadership 
he  gave  us  in  Congress,  but  most  of  all 
I  miss  Hale  Boggs  the  man.  a  true  friend 
whom  I  shall  never  forget. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  rise  briefly  to  express  my  deep  sorrow 
for  the  passing  of  our  late  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Hale  Boggs. 

While  serving  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  came  to  respect  Mr.  Boggs 
as  a  man  of  great  parliamentary  skill  and 
of  fervent  and  deeply  held  beliefs,  and 
as  a  strong  and  spirited  partisan. 

Majority  Leader  Boggs  served  in  this 
Chamber  with  distinction  for  many 
years,  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Congress,  his  beloved  State  of  Loui- 
siana, and  the  Nation  are  all  the  better 
for  his  service  here. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
death  of  Hale  Boggs  last  October  de- 
prived the  Congress  and  the  Nation  of 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  eloquent 
leaders  of  our  time.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  put  into  words  the  deep  sense  of  loss 
we  have  all  felt  in  the  months  since  his 
fatal  trip  to  Alaska. 

Hale  Boggs  set  an  example  that  every 
yoimg  man  going  into  politics  might  hope 
to  follow.  After  winning  a  degree  in  jour- 
nalism and  then  a  law  degree  at  Tulane 
University,  he  led  a  reform  movement 
against  a  corrupt  political  machine  in 
New  Orleans  and  was  elected  to  the  77th 
Congress  at  the  age  of  26,  thus  becoming 
the  youngest  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1940.  Four  years  sn 
active  duty  as  a  naval  officer  during 
World  War  II  followed  that  first  term  in 
Congress,  but  he  was  reelected  in  1946 
and  won  every  election  after  that  despite 
the  fact  that  his  increasingly  liberal 
views  on  civil  rights  aroused  some  strong 
opposition  in  his  district. 

Hale  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speakers  I  have  ever  known.  On 
the  campaign  trail  through  the  South 
with  Lady  Bird  Johnson  in  1964  he  could 
turn  a  hostile  or  indifferent  crowd  into 
a  delighted  one  just  by  reciting  the  menu 
of  the  day — grits  for  breakfast,  turnip 
greens  and  black-eyed  peas  for  lunch, 
and  crayfish  and  Creole  gumbo  for  din- 
ner. Nobody  but  Hale  could  make  turnip 
greens  sound  exciting.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  Congressmen  capable  of  reducing 
this  House  to  a  hushed  silence  whenever 
he  spoke  on  the  floor.  It  is  often  said  that 
no  speech  ever  changed  a  vote  in  Con- 
gress, but  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  a  lot 
of  us  were  tempted  whenever  it  was  Hale 
Boggs  speaking. 

Hale  was  an  expert,  too,  on  the  Intri- 
cacies of  parliamentary  procedure:  a 
permanent  delegate  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  from  1948  to  1962  and 
parliamentarian  for  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1964.  It  was  one  of 
the  skills  that  made  him  so  outstanding 
and  effective  as  majority  leader.  His  lead- 
ership as  vice  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  from  1954  on 
was  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  Demo- 


cratic Party.  It  is  said  that  he  convinced 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion as  Vice  President  in  1960.  a  decision 
which  probably  determined  the  outcome 
of  that  election  and  certainly  had  a 
monumental  impact  on  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. In  the  difficult  circumstances  of 
the  August  1968.  convention  Hale  again 
played  a  crucial  role  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  wrote  the  Democratic 
platform. 

A  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  since  1949,  Hale  had  tremen- 
dous expertise  and  a  scholar's  under- 
standing of  the  complex  fields  of  tax  and 
trade  legislation.  He  was  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  outstanding  and  effective 
spokesmen  for  liberal  foreign  trade  poli- 
cies. Before  his  election  as  majority 
leader  he  served  as  the  chairman  of  the 
House-Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  and  also  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Highway  Financing  in 
the  84th  Congress  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  the  landmark  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  long,  long  list  of 
Hale  Boggs'  brilliant  accomplishments 
as  a  Congressman  and  a  political  leader; 
it  is  much  harder  to  adequately  express 
the  qualities  which  won  him  the  admira- 
tion, affection,  and  respect  of  everyone 
who  knew  him.  As  a  man  and  as  a  friend 
his  unfailing  courage,  kindness,  generos- 
ity, and  good  humor  touched  the  lives  of 
all  of  us.  He  inspired,  advised,  and  be- 
friended freshman  Members.  He  was 
never  too  busy  to  help  anyone  who  re- 
quested his  assistance.  He  built  bridges 
between  North  and  South,  liberal  and 
conservative,  rich  and  poor.  He  spoke 
eloquently  for  a  national  commitment  to 
bring  the  poor  and  minority  groups  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  national  life.  He 
was  a  dedicated  internationalist,  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations,  NATO, 
and  the  Common  Market,  and  of 
America's  commitment  to  build  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  world. 

The  life  and  the  work  of  Hale  Boggs 
are  a  marvelous  legacy  to  his  colleagues 
and  to  the  Nation.  In  a  sense  they  are 
not  lost  to  us  at  all,  for  they  were  shared 
by  his  lovely  and  talented  wife,  Lindy, 
and  will  be  carried  on  by  her  in  his  stead 
The  Congress  and  the  American  people 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  be  represented 
by  people  like  Hale  and  Lindy  Boggs. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  Hale  Boggs  in  this 
House  for  many  years,  and  I  was  deeply 
grieved  by  his  passing.  Over  the  years. 
Hale  Boggs  and  I  became  personal 
friends,  and  my  respect  for  him  grew 
continually  as  he  became  majority  whip 
and  eventually  assumed  the  position  of 
majority  leader. 

My  wife.  Beryl,  and  I  grew  to  know 
and  love  Hale  and  Lindy  Boggs.  I  am 
pleased  that  Lindy  now  sits  in  the  House 
as  a  colleague,  and  I  hope  that  we  are  all 
successful  in  fulfilling  the  great  legacy 
that  Hale  Boggs  has  left  us. 

When  historians  record  the  legislative 
record  of  the  1960's,  I  believe  Hale  Bogcs 
will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  con- 
gressional leaders  of  the  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  sagacious  political  strate- 
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gist  and  an  adroit  speaker,  he  possessed 
the  scholarly  perspective  of  a  true  intel- 
lect. Virtually  every  modem  piece  of 
trade  and  tax  legislation  was  scrutinized 
and  improved  by  him.  His  achievements 
as  a  Congressman  will  endure  the  most 
strenuous  test  of  a  public  official's  record, 
the  test  of  time. 

I  will  always  remember  Hale  Boggs 
as  one  of  the  most  decisive,  fearless,  and 
dedicated  men  in  American  public  life. 
I  well  recall  witnessing  many  heated  de- 
bates in  this  Chamber,  and.  always  at 
the  critical  moment,  he  would  rise  to  ad- 
dress the  House  in  his  commanding, 
clear,  and  logical  manner.  When  he  took 
his  stand,  it  was  always  for  the  people, 
and  his  stands  were  compelling  and  ef- 
fective. 

Such  were  his  qualities  from  his  first 
venture  into  public  office  in  1940.  when 
he  waged  a  successful  anticorruption 
campaign  that  earned  him  a  seat  in  this 
House.  These  principles  gave  him  the  te- 
nacity to  overcome  the  natural  and  p)0- 
Utical  barriers  which  then  confronted  a 
southern  Congressman  and  to  eventually 
become  one  of  America's  important  na- 
tional leaders. 

As  one  of  the  definitive  forces  in  Amer- 
ican politics.  Hale  Boggs  worked  tire- 
lessly for  the  disadvantaged  and  sought 
a  just  standard  of  living  for  all.  His  con- 
stituents, recognizing  the  greatness 
which  he  nurtured,  returned  him  to  office 
time  after  time  and  supported  him  in  the 
inevitably  difficult  decisions. 

I  suppose  Hale  never  forgot  the  dif- 
ficult road  which  brought  him  to  Con- 
gress, because  he  always  offered  advice 
and  counsel  to  every  new  Member  that 
came  to  him.  When  I  entered  the  House, 
he  welcomed  me  with  a  smile  and  a 
friendly  attitude.  He  encouraged  ex- 
changing opinions  and  thoughts  and  gave 
new  Members  confidence  to  become  in- 
volved and  take  stands.  His  enthusiasm 
and  knowledge  was  a  great  enticement 
which  pulled  many  of  us  through  the 
frustrating  experiences  of  new  Congress- 
men. 

Through  his  years  in  office.  Hale  Boggs 
gave  complete  and  unrelenting  loyalty 
to  his  country  and  his  President.  He  was 
an  invaluable  ally  of  Speakers  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  John  McCormack,  and  Carl 
Albert,  and  his  personal  loyalty  and  ded- 
ication to  President  Johnson  was  a 
beautiful  thing  to  know. 

He  wsis  also  a  loyal  Etemocrat  and 
served  his  party  during  some  of  its  most 
trying  times.  As  a  vice  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  as  a 
parliamentarian  of  the  party's  conven- 
tion and  as  chairman  1968  platform  com- 
mittee, he  demonstrated  the  same  bound- 
less drive  which  characterized  his  con- 
gressional career. 

I  considered  Hale  Boggs  one  of  my 
close  personal  friends.  During  our  years 
of  friendship  he  extended  many  courte- 
sies to  me  which  revealed  the  amazing 
depth  of  character  he  possessed.  He  was 
very  nearly  the  perfect  paradigm  for  a 
representative  of  the  people.  He  always 
listened;  he  never  acted  impetuously. 
His  compassion  was  tempered  by  an  In- 
tellectual capacity  that  allowed  him  to 
view  the  course  of  this  coimtry  in  the 
perspective  of  history. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  known 


Hale  Boggs,  and  I  join  all  Americans  in 
grieving  his  loss. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  paying  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  late  and  beloved  colleague, 
Hale  Boggs. 

Like  all  who  came  to  know  Hale  Boggs, 
I  learned  to  respect  the  brilliance  of  his 
mind,  to  appreciate  the  warmth  of  his 
personality  and  keen  sense  of  humor,  and 
to  admire  the  depth  of  his  dedication 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  Nation  which  it  serves. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  career 
of  Hale  Boggs  that  I  found  extraordi- 
nary. 

Hale  had  a  remarkable  range  of  inter- 
ests and  was  able  to  speak  knowledgeably 
and  with  insight  across  a  wide  spectrum 
of  area£  of  legislation  but  with  particular 
understanding  and  leadership  on  meas- 
ures affecting  taxation,  tariffs,  social  se- 
curity, and  public  works,  including  flood 
control  and  waterways  development. 

For  many  years  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  he  served  as 
well  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the 
combination  of  his  abilities  and  person- 
ality resulted  In  his  election  in  1971  by 
his  Democratic  colleagues  as  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  a  position  he  served 
with  distinction  and  eloquence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hale  Boggs  was  unfail- 
ingly kind  to  me,  and  the  tragedy  of  his 
loss  to  us  In  the  House  and  to  the  service 
of  the  Nation  is  assuaged  only  by  the 
continuation  in  public  service  of  his  ex- 
traordinary wife,  Lindy,  for  whom  all 
who  know  her  have  such  deep  admiration 
and  affection. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
could  be  no  finer  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Hale  Boggs  than  his  fine  son.  Thomas 
Hale,  Jr.,  and  his  two  lovely  daughters, 
Mrs.  Paul  Sigmund  and  Mrs.  Steven 
Roberts.  They.  too.  command  the  respect 
and  affection  of  everyone  who  knows 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  will  miss  Hale 
Boggs,  but  all  of  us  must  be  grateful  for 
his  life. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  put  into  words  one's  feeling  over 
the  death  of  a  close  and  admired  col- 
league, especially  when  that  person  is 
Hale  Boggs.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Hale  is  no  longer  with  us.  He  was  so 
much  a  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  his  strong  and  enlightened 
leadership  has  done  so  much  to  shape 
the  direction  not  only  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  but  of  our 
country. 

Hale  helped  me  through  the  difficult 
time  of  being  a  freshman  in  the  House 
with  a  firm  and  imderstanding  hand 
while  at  the  same  time,  as  the  majority 
whip,  he  was  helping  to  guide  the  his- 
tory-making programs  of  President 
Johnson  through  the  89th  Congress.  His 
political  courage,  his  sponsorship,  and 
his  leadership  on  innovative  legislation 
served  as  a  beacon  for  all  of  us  to  follow. 

He  died  as  he  lived.  A  strong  leader 
in  the  Congress;  a  dedicated  man  spend- 
ing the  few  moments  between  congres- 


sional sessions  in  helping  his  colleagues 
in  a  difficult  election  year. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  and  worked 
with  Hale  Boggs  are  richer  because  of 
that  experience,  an  experience  which 
will  help  light  our  way  to  a  better  future. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
more  than  a  decade  of  service  in  this 
great  body,  seldom  have  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet,  work  with,  and  learn 
from  a  man  as  great  in  intellect  and 
ability  as  that  of  our  much  beloved  and 
respected  majority  leader.  Hale  Boggs. 

His  death  is  a  loss  not  only  to  his  fam- 
ily and  friends,  but  a  loss  to  the  great 
democratic  institution  in  vhich  he  served 
and  to  the  American  people. 

I  well  remember  in  first  coming  to  Con- 
gress that  Hale  was  one  of  those  who  was 
always  available  to  assist  a  new  member 
in  whatever  way  possible.  The  hours  I 
have  spent  learning  the  legislative  proc- 
ess from  him,  I  am  sure,  will  stand  me 
in  good  stead  throughout  my  congres- 
sional years. 

Hale  Boggs'  intellect,  unmatched,  and 
superlative  parliamentary  skill  made  him 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  persuasive 
Members  this  body  will  ever  see.  He  was 
truly  a  legislator  who  represented  not 
just  his  district  or  his  State,  but  the 
wishes,  desires,  and  aspirations  of  all 
Americans. 

He  was  recognized  both  at  home  and 
abroad  as  an  important,  influential  leg- 
islator. His  opinions  and  observations 
were  eagerly  sought  by  Presidents  and 
other  heads  of  state  throughout  the 
world. 

But  the  mark  of  the  "Legislator's  Leg- 
islator" is  that  at  all  times  never  did  Hale 
place  himself  above  the  people  or  his 
fellow  legislators.  He  was  always  avail- 
able to  listen,  discuss,  and  gives  advice 
when  asked.  But  his  advice  was  never 
given  out  of  arrogance  but  always  out  of 
sympathy  and  understanding.  His  ability 
to  work  with  people,  his  affection,  his 
friendship,  and  loyalty  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  anyone  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  come  in  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  Hale  Boggs  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  as  majority  whip 
and  as  majority  leader.  As  Hale  grew  in 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  stature, 
so  did  this  body  grow.  No  words  of  mine 
could  adequately  describe  his  spirit  and 
his  consiuning  compassion  to  have  the 
rights  of  all  heard  and  listened  to  in  this 
Chamber. 

No  words  can  express  the  loss  of  this 
leader  to  our  country.  Perhaps  we  can 
best  preserve  the  memory  of  this  great 
man  by  attempting  to  emulate  his  vir- 
tues. Mrs.  St  Germain  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Lindy.  Certainly  the  Boggs  family  can 
take  great  comfort  and  pride  in  the  high 
esteem  and  respect  which  all  of  us  held 
for  our  beloved  friend. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  our  late  majority 
leader,  Hale  Boggs.  represented  with  dis- 
tinction the  people  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Nation  in  this  great  legislative  body. 

In  reviewing  recently  a  list  of  the  com- 
mittees on  which  Hale  served  during  his 
House  tenure.  I  was  struck  by  the  variety 
of  his  assignments  which  ranged  from 
Banking   and   Currency   to   Ways   and 
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Means,  and  from  special  committees  and 
subcommittees  dealing  with  such  varied 
matters  as  elections,  narcotics,  foreign 
trade  policy,  and  highway  financing. 
Hale  also  was  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  service  he  ren- 
dered to  several  Presidential  commis- 
sions. 

The  appointments  of  Hale  to  these 
committees,  many  of  which  were  made 
early  in  his  House  career,  certainly  at- 
test to  his  abilities  and  to  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  he  was  held.  These  assign- 
ments also  gav?*^im  a  depth  of  knowl- 
edge surpassed  by  few  of  his  peers.  Thus, 
it  is  imderstandable  why  he  became 
known  as  a  "Legislators  Legislator"  and 
rose  to  the  position  of  majority  leader. 
Indeed.  Hale  was  a  great  asset  to  the 
House,  and  we  are  fortimate  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Whalen  joins  me 
in  extending  our  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Boccs  and  her  family. 

May  Hale  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  a  few  remarks  about  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  late  Hale  Boggs 
of  Louisiana. 

The  pervading  sense  of  loss  which  all 
of  us  feel  who  were  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  in  the  Congress,  is  shared  by  all 
Americans  who  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions his  leadership  made  to  the  quality 
of  life  in  this  country.  His  passing  was, 
of  course,  a  particular  loss  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  he  served  so  ably  in 
his  capacity  as  Majority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Ti^mas  Hale  Boggs  began  his  con- 
gressional career  as  the  youngest  Demo- 
crat in  the  77th  Congress  and  very  early 
became  the  protege  of  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  who  realized  his  tremendous  leader- 
ship potential.  Except  for  the  years  be- 
tween 1942  and  1946  when  he  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces,  he  represented  his 
constituents  in  each  successive  Congress. 

His  legislative  career  can  be  charac- 
terized by  a  genuine  concern  for  people 
and  a  desire  to  do  everything  within  his 
power  to  improve  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans.  His  far-flung  interests  in 
legislation  included  stiffening  penalties 
for  narcotics  dealers,  flood  control  and 
harbor  development,  adequate  trade 
policies,  public  housing,  social  security, 
and  equitable  taxation. 

It  is  characteristic  that  Hale  Boggs 
was  helping  a  democratic  colleague  at  the 
time  of  his  disappearance.  His  warmth 
and  willingness  to  give  unselfishly 
of  his  time  had  made  him  a  popular  and 
effective  spokesman  for  the  democratic 
party  throughout  the  entire  Nation.  He 
was  to  have  made  an  appearance  on  my 
own  behalf  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  several 
days  after  his  scheduled  return  from 
Alaska. 

The  astute  judgment  with  which  Hale 
BoGGs  analyzed  the  issues  is  sorely 
missed  in  this  time  of  national  turmoil. 
My  memories  of  his  devotion  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  American 
life  and  to  the  effective  fimctioning  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  government  will 
remain  with  me  always. 


In  view  of  his  excellent  record  of  rep- 
resentation for  his  constituency,  I  am 
especially  proud  to  welcome  Mrs.  Boggs 
to  carry  on  that  tradition  of  service. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  special  yet  sad  occasion 
for  me  as  I  join  my  colleagues  to  me- 
morialize Hale  Boggs.  the  late  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Louisiana.  His  sudden  and 
tragic  departure  from  these  Chambers 
has  taken  something  away  from  each  of 
us  who  knew  him,  and  for  each  of  us  the 
loss  will  have  different  dimensions. 

I  recall  the  great  impact  Hale  Boggs 
had  on  me  personally  as  a  new  member 
of  Congress  from  California  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  which  had  just  reported  out 
the  monumental  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Here  was  this  man,  born  in  Missis- 
sippi and  raised  in  Louisiana,  who 
publicly  declared  he  was  going  to  vote 
for  the  Civil  Rights  bill.  He,  almost 
alone,  with  his  background  rooted  in  the 
heritage  of  the  Deep  South  and  with- 
standing tremendous  political  pressures, 
stood  up  and  led  the  way  on  this  historic 
piece  of  legislation.  We  all  know  what 
happened.  This  courageous  act  in  the 
national  interest  resulted  immediately  in 
very  difficult  primary  campaigns  for  him 
but  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  shone  through  and  toward  the 
end  of  his  remarkable  life.  Hale  Boggs 
was  rejected  by  larger  and  larger  majori- 
ties. 

Hale  Boggs  was  our  majority  whip 
who  always  would  have  time  to  talk  and 
give  guidance  as  a  personal  friend  as 
well  as  a  political  leader.  He  had  a 
remarkably  good  and  cheerful  nature. 
His  inclination  was  always  to  tfek  about 
members  of  the  family.  I  recall  how  fre- 
quently he  inquired  about  Len.  my  oldest 
son,  whom  he  had  met  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

And  I  want  to  pay  tribute,  too,  to 
what  in  retrospect  can  only  be  called  his 
really  remarkable  intuitive  powers  when 
he  was  so  correctly  concerned  about  the 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He 
knew  he  was  right,  and  in  another 
remarkable  act  of  political  and  personal 
courage,  he  documented  his  concern  over 
policies  he  viewed  as  destructive  of  civil 
liberties  in  front  of  the  whole  world  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  For  this  act,  he 
received  tremendous  personal  abuse  and 
ridicule.  But  was  he  not  really  right? 
Was  it  not  a  mammoth  contribution  and 
are  we  not  very  grateful  for  that? 

As  a  true  statesman.  Hale  was  able  to 
represent  his  beloved  Second  District  by 
reflecting  his  constituents'  concerns  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  by  leading 
citizens  to  new  understandings  of  our 
human  potential  in  this  Nation.  He  gave 
important  leadership  to  his  party,  spe- 
cial attention  to  those  he  represented, 
and  significant  insight  to  the  human 
community  through  his  legislative  activ- 
ity. 

Einstein  once  said  that  it  is  a  gentle- 
man's first  duty  to  put  back  into  this 
world  at  least  as  much  as  he  takes  from 
it.  I  submit  that  Hale  Boggs  exceeded 
this  requirement  many  times,  to  the 
benefit  of  us  all. 


Finally,  there  is  solace  that  this  unique 
man,  so  suddenly  and  tragically  removed 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress  where  he 
was  such  a  good  friend  and  courageous 
leader  to  so  many  of  us.  is  succeeded  by 
his  wife  Lindy  Boggs  who  was  always  a 
full  partner  in  the  political  life  of  Hale 
and  who  has  already  made  important 
contributions  to  this  House  and  to  the 
people  of  Louisiana  and  to  the  Nation. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  be  allowed  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Kay). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  for  his 
courtesy  in  allowing  us  to  continue  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  privilege  to 
preside  over  these  ceremonies  in  memory 
of  Hale  Boggs.  As  we  close,  let  us  keep  in 
mind  one  thing,  that  these  eulogies  have 
come  from  the  heart,  they  have  been  paid 
by  Members  who  served  with  Hale,  who 
knew  him,  and  loved  him.  But  by  and 
all  there  is  nothing  in  these  eulogies  that 
would  indicate  that  Hale  was  a  pompous  • 
or  puffy  individual.  He  was  a  hiunan  be- 
ing. He  would  be  the  first  one  to  admit 
that  he  had  feet  of  clay,  just  as  all  of  us 
have,  and  that  he  was  subject  to  the 
temptations  that  all  of  us  have  through 
the  frailties  of  human  nature  but,  more 
than  the  hiunan  being  that  he  was,  I 
know  of  no  greater  tribute  that  I  can 
pay  to  this  extraordinary  man  than  re- 
call the  words  of  that  great  fraternal 
order : 
The  favilts  of  our  brothers  we  write  on  the 

sands. 
Their  virtues  on  tablets  of  love  and  memory, 
memory. 

So.  my  colleagues,  we  close  the  book 
today  on  the  life  of  Hale  Boggs.  but  we 
keep  open  in  our  hearts  his  memory 
which  will  live  as  long  as  we  live. 

I  thank  all  of  the  Members  for  their 
participation  here  today. 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
time  assigned  to  me  today  be  set  over 
for  tomorrow,  and  that  I  be  granted  a 
60-minute  special  order  at  that  time,  as 
the  first  special  order  for  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  same  unanimous-consent  request  as 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Dennis)  that  my  special  order  for 
60  minutes  to  be  set  over  for  tomorrow, 
and  my  special  order  follow  immediately 
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the  special  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT— A 
PENDING   CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  today  to  address 
myself  to  a  situation  of  crisis  propor- 
tions. 

The  final  school  bells  of  the  term  have 
already  rung  for  thousands  of  high 
school  age  youngsters  all  across  this 
coimtry.  And  thousands  of  others  will 
be  out  of  school  within  the  next  few  days. 

Thousands  of  these  youngstersjwant  to 
work.  Indeed,  they  must  work  if  they 
have  any  expectation  of  continuing  their 
education  this  fall. 

Their  prospects  of  finding  summer  jobs 
are  anything  but  encouraging. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
catastrophe,  because  of  the  administra- 
tion's deceptive  maneuvering  and  double 
talk  about  summer  employment  opportu- 
nities and  programs  for  disadvantaged 
youth. 

The  history  behind  this  situation  may 
be  involved  and  complicated. 

But  the  situation  itself  is  crystal  clear 
to  the  youngsters  in  the  ghettos  and  In 
the  country  towns  of  this  country. 

For  more  than  a  million  yoimgsters. 
there  may  be  no  summer  Job  opportu- 
nities available.  Needy  students  who  have 
the  school  doors  closing  behind  them, 
are  finding  the  employment  doors  closed 
in  their  faces  at  virtually  every  turn. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  weekend 
visit  to  my  own  district  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. The  situation  I  found  there  is,  I 
learn  to  my  dismay,  typical  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  all  across  the  Nation. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs 
are  ending,  and  there  is  no  summer  pro- 
gram to  take  their  place. 

Let  me  quote  you  this  paragraph  from 
a  message  I  have  received  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  NYC  program  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty. Ky.: 

The  NYC  program  which  enroUs  265  en- 
roUees  during  the  current  school  term  en- 
abled many  a  youth  to  attend  school  this 
year  who  otherwise  would  have  dropped  out 
to  become  a  welfare  recipient.  According  to  a 
survey  made  In  Pike  County  approximately 
25'",  or  65  of  our  enrollees  will  be  unable  to 
attend  school  next  year  If  the  NYC  program 
Is  not  In  operation  this  summer. 

Prom  the  same  county,  Supervisor 
Irving  S.  Pruitt  has  telegraphed  me: 

I  am  In  very  close  contact  with  the  youth 
of  Pike  County.  Approximately  25%  of  our 
youth  are  what  would  be  considered  poverty 
level  or  low  Income  families.  These  families 
depend  very  much  on  the  NYC  for  the  wel- 
fare and  education  of  their  children.  I  urge 
you  and  the  Congressional  Committee  to  give 
this  matter  immediate  attention. 

Prom  the  Feds  Creek  area  of  Pike 
County,  the  high  school  principal  tells 
me  failure  to  continue  the  NYC  program 
would  cause  a  dropout  rate  of  15  to  22 
percent  of  the  students  this  fall. 


Teachers,  C.  V.  Snapp  and  Fred 
Fletcher  have  wired  me: 

Imperative  NYC  program  be  extended  dur- 
ing summer.  Loss  will  result  in  increased 
number  of  dropouts.  Students  need  at 
Phelps  very  great. 

These  Instances  come  from  one  of  the 
largest  counties  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  The  situation  there  is  repeated 
throughout  my  Appalachian  district. 

In  another  of  the  largest  counties  in 
Kentucky — Floyd  Coimty — the  county 
school  system  reports  to  me  that  they 
will  be  lucky  if  they  have  10  or  15  em- 
ployment opportunities  this  summer.  In 
comparison  last  year,  340  young  boys  and 
girls  were  employed  in  the  summer  NYC 
program. 

Letcher  Coimty,  last  summer  had  450 
yoimgsters  working  on  NYC.  This  year, 
under  the  vastly  reduced  program,  Let- 
cher County  has  91  slots.  Applications 
are  on  file  from  700  youngsters. 

Perry  County  last  summer  had  385 
youngsters  on  NYC.  This  summer,  there 
will  be  75  slots.  There  are  700  applica- 
tions on  file. 

Knott  County,  my  home  county,  last 
summer  had  300  NYC  slots.  This  sum- 
mer, there  will  be  61.  We  have  600  appli- 
cations on  file. 

Leslie  County,  In  Congressman  Car- 
ter's district,  last  summer  had  450  NYC 
slots.  This  summer  there  will  be  no  slots 
whatever.  Zero.  And  there  are  450  appli- 
cations from  youngsters  who  want  and 
need  to  work. 

Another  of  Congressman  Carter's 
counties,  Harlan,  last  year  had  500  NYC 
slots.  This  summer,  there  will  be  102. 
And  there  are,  I  am  told,  1,000  applica- 
tions on  file. 

Again,  may  I  repeat  these  are  young 
men  and  women  who  are  In  desperate 
need  of  earnings  from  summer  work. 

Last  Saturday,  while  students  and 
parents  were  contacting  me  about  this 
matter,  a  newspaper  headline  ran  "U.S. 
Funds  Provide  Jobs  for  Youth."  There 
was  a  report  of  a  Department  of  Labor 
grant  to  Kentucky  in  the  amount  of 
$711,000  to  provide  jobs  for  disadvan- 
taged youth  this  summer. 

This  reads  well  and  sounds  good,  but 
its  deceptiveness  can  be  readily  seen 
when  one  considers  the  summer  NYC 
program  in  Kentucky  last  year  was  pro- 
vided $6,328,000  as  compared  to  this 
grant  of  $711,000. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  grant 
will  support  employment  opportunities 
for  2,500  youths.  This  compares  with 
15,100  employment  opportunities  pro- 
vided last  year  in  the  summer  NYC  pro- 
gram in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  the  testimony 
before  our  committee,  the  situation  in 
our  urban  areas  is  no  less  severe. 

James  M.  Chaviz,  director  of  the  Bal- 
timore Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  in 
testimony  before  one  of  our  subcommit- 
tees last  week,  commented: 

Tlie  youth  employment  problem  today  ap- 
proaches that  of  a  major  disaster. 

Appearing  for  Mayor  Daley  of  Chi- 
cago, Samuel  C.  Bernstein  commented: 

For  poor  young  minority  group  members, 
the  situation  this  summer  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  desperate. 

He  reviewed  the  situation  in  Chicago: 


This  Is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  The  severe 
cutback  in  Federal  funds  for  summer  youth 
programs  has  dealt  Chicago  a  damaging 
blow.  Whereas  last  summer  we  received  $13,- 
600.000  to  Involve  some  33.000  youngsters  In 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  work 
experience  projects,  this  year  our  summer 
funds  have  been  cut  by  nearly  $8,000,000.  We 
wUl  be  getting  a  special  allocation  of  $5.8(X).- 
000  from  the  Department  of  Labor.  With 
this,  we  intend  to  provide  Jobs  for  13,000 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  22. 
No  matter  how  you  try  to  stretch  It.  you 
can  not  do  the  same  Job  with  $5,800,000 
that  you  did  with  $13,600,000. 

What  is  the  administration  suggesting 
be  done  in  this  situation?  They  propose 
to  permit  cities  to  use  $300  million  in 
funds  allocated  for  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  programs  to  operate  sum- 
mer employment  programs  for  young 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  Emergency 
Employment  Act  moneys  for  this  pur- 
pose was  never  intended  nor  was  it  ever 
envisioned.  I  quite  frankly  have  very 
serious  reservations  about  the  propriety 
of  so  utilizing  these  funds. 

First,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  requires  that  subsidized  jobs  lead  to 
permanent  unsubsidized  jobs  in  the  pub- 
lic or  private  sector.  The  Summer  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  emphasizes  the  re- 
turn to  school. 

Second,  the  Emergency  Emplo>Tnent 
Act  has  a  dual  purpose  of  employing  the 
unemployed  and  meeting  the  service 
needs  of  the  Government.  The  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program  is  geared  to 
providing  earnings  from  employment 
for  unemployed  youth. 

Three,  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  requires  special  consideration  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  and  equitable  al- 
location of  jobs  among  the  significant 
segments  of  unemployed  and  under- 
employed. The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  focuses  exclusively  on  poor  youth. 

If  Emergency  Employment  Act  funds 
are  used  to  provide  700.000  summer 
youth  jobs,  it  would  mean  that  out  of  a 
cumulative  total  of  1  million  jobs  sup- 
ported under  the  act.  almost  three- 
fourths  would  go  to  youth.  Further,  the 
percentage  of  jobs  going  to  veterans 
would  decline  from  the  current  41  per- 
cent to  about  10  percent. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  the  admin- 
istration quite  simplv  is  saying  is  that 
we  take  mothers  and  fathers  off  the  pay- 
roll and  put  on  their  children. 

What  have  local  program  administra- 
tors had  to  say  about  this?  Example:  The 
mayor  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  testifying 
on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  dur- 
ing our  subcommittee  hearings  just  last 
week,  commented  that  the  administra- 
tion's alternative  forces  cities  to  choose 
between  retaining  a  head  of  a  household 
on  the  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram or  providing  a  job  opportunity  for 
a  yoimg  person  during  the  summer 
months.  He  further  commented  that — 

Many  cities  have  made  the  difficult  choice 
and  win  have  no  summer  youth  employment 
program  this  year. 

We  are  told  by  our  colleagues  from 
Ohio  that  to  op)erate  the  Cleveland  sum- 
mer program  at  last  year's  level,  702 
adults  would  have  to  be  dropped  from  the 
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Emergency  Employment  Act  rolls.  If  this 
is  not  done,  their  summer  youth  program 
will  operate  at  only  $1,800,000.  as  com- 
pared with  $4,300,000  available  last  year. 

The  director  of  the  Baltimore  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  provided  still  fiu-- 
ther  evidence  to  our  committee.  Com- 
menting that  Emergency  Employment 
Act  moneys  are  not  available  uniformly 
in  all  cities,  he  said  that  he  receives  calls 
daily  from  directors  complaining  that 
they  will  not  have  programs  this  sum- 
mer or  they  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  just  today  which  1 
intend  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  Just  let  me  point 
to  a  few  of  the  startling  statistics  that 
spell  out  the  gravity  of  this  situation: 
this  summer.  New  York  City  will  have 
only  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  discretion- 
ary money  available  for  hiring  18,000 
youngsters.  This  compares  to  last  year's 
employment  level  of  54,800.  and  to  the 
earlier  estimate  of  need  for  the  coming 
summer  of  77.500.  San  Diego  last  year 
had  a  program  that  provided  employ- 
ment to  4,730  disadvantaged  youngsters. 
Unless  changed,  this  year  they  will  have 
fimds  to  provide  employment  for  only 
1.500  and  this  includes  using  $300,000 
from  general  revenue-sharing  moneys. 
An  earlier  estimate  of  need  for  San  Diego 
was  that  they  needed  8,000  summer  job 
opportunities  rather  than  the  1,500  pres- 
ently scheduled. 

Miami.  Fla..  employed  5.800  youngsters 
last  year  for  25  hours  a  week  for  9  weeks. 
This  year  they  will  be  able  to  hire  5,400 
young  people  for  only  20  hours  a  week 
for  6  weeks.  It  is  reported  that  Detroit 
thus  far  has  sufficient  funding  for  only 
563  summer  jobs,  versus  18.000  available 
last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  obviously  far.  far 
away  from  the  goal  enunciated  earlier 
this  year  of  providing  a  million  job  op- 
portunities for  youth.  That  figure  has 
come  from  an  extensive  survey  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors.  Their  survey 
shows  a  projected  youth  employment, 
recreation,  and  transportation  need  for 
this  summer  for  1.018.991  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  summer  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  total  assess- 
ment of  need  and  obviously  we  will  come 
nowhere  near  providing  job  opportuni- 
ties of  this  magnitude  unless  this  Con- 
gress moves  forcefully  and  immediately. 

Let  us  review  for  just  a  moment  what 
has  happened  over  the  last  year.  Last 
year  740.200  job  opportunities  were  pro- 
vided with  an  overall  budget  of  $318.- 
250.000  for  the  summer  NYC.  For  this 
summer  the  administration  originally 
requested  $239,143,000  speifically  for  the 
summer  NYC. 

In  the  first  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1973  approved  in 
the  fall  by  the  House,  the  $239,143,000 
was  provided.  This  was  subsequently  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  the  President.  How- 
ever. In  the  January  budget  submission, 
the  President  asked  that  these  funds  be 
rescinded.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  considering  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 


year  1973  rejected  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  rescission  of  funds.  Chair- 
man Mahon.  in  his  floor  statement,  com- 
mented : 

We  recommend  disapproval  of  all  of  these 
proposed  rescissions  as  indicated  on  page  3 
of  the  report.  The  largest  single  item  involved 
In  the  rescission  Is  an  appropriation  of  $239,- 
000.000  which  was  appropriated  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  summer  program.  It  Is 
our  definite  Intent  that  there  should  be  a 
summer  youth  program  just  as  there  was 
last  summer. 

The  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  has  been  ordered  reported  from 
the  Senate  committee  and  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  Senate  committee  has 
followed  the  lead  of  the  House  and  re- 
jected the  rescission.  In  effect  then.  $239.- 
143.000  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
summer  NYC  program.  We  must  see  to 
it  that  these  funds  are  obligated.  This 
is  a  matter  of  first  priority.  I  intend  to 
join  Members  of  the  House  in  an  urgent 
plea  to  the  President  that  this  money  be 
released  immediately.  Any  further  delay 
in  the  release  of  these  funds  will  add  to 
the  desperate  confusion,  chaos,  and  un- 
certainty now  widely  experienced  in  local 
communities. 

Second,  but  of  equal  importance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  in  addition  to  the  im- 
mediate obligation  of  the  $239,193,000 
provide  funding  commensurate  with  the 
expressed  and  documented  needs.  I  have 
mentioned  the  one  survey  which  shows 
the  need  for  at  least  1  million  job  oppor- 
tunities. To  meet  this  demand,  a  total  of 
$476,800,000  would  have  to  be  made  avail- 
able. 

I  understand  an  amendment  may  be 
offered  in  the  other  body  to  the  second 
supplemental  bill  to  increase  moneys  for 
the  NYC  summer  program.  I  fully  sup- 
port program.  I  fully  supoprt  this  effort 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  provide  the  additional  money  needed 
to  bring  the  level  of  funding  to  the  $476.- 
800.000  mark.  In  no  event  should  we 
allow  the  funding  level  to  fall  below  the 
$318,250,000  provided  last  year.  In  this 
time  of  increased  costs  which  falls  most 
heavily  on  low-income  families,  we  would 
certainly  be  derelict  in  our  responsibility 
if  we  did  not  at  least  meet  this  minimum 
funding  level. 

Earlier  this  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
sidered an  urgent  supplemental  bill  to 
provide  student  aid  moneys  and  pay- 
ments under  the  veterans  programs.  Tlie 
urgency  today  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  the 
urgency  of  that  legislation.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  agree  to 
additional  funds  in  the  second  supple- 
mental bill.  But  we  cannot  be  absolutely 
sure  of  this.  I.  therefore,  urge  that  initial 
work  be  begun  here  on  such  an  urgent 
bill,  in  the  event  we  And  this  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  certain  telegrams 
and  letters  which  I  have  received  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Ck>ngressman  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
V.S.  House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  your  Immediate  attention  to  sup- 
port full  funding  of  summer  NYC  program 
for  high  school  students.  This  program  will 
enable  more  students  to  return  to  school  this 
fall. 

WiNSTOK  AOKINS, 

Principal,  Virgie  High  School. 


Congressman  Cabl  D.  Perkins, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  immediate  attention  to  summer  1^n^C 
program.  Loss  of  program  would  mean  great- 
ly increased  drop  out  rate.  Increase  may  be 
as  much  as  ten  percent  of  present  high 
school  population. 

TiLDEN  DESKINS, 

Superintendent,  Pike  County  School. 

Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C.: 

Subject  NYC  program:  Many  children  will 
be  forced  to  leave  school  for  economic  rea- 
sons  due   to   the   termination  of   the   NYC 
program.  We  sincerely  request  that  you  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  this  program 
continues  for  the  benefit  of  our  youths. 
James  E.  Branham. 
Principal,  Millard  High  School,  Pike- 
vilU,  Ky. 

Congressman  Cakl  D.  Perkins, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  urge  your  Immediate  support  of  the 
summer  NYC  program  since  the  dropping  of 
It  would  cause  a  dropout  of  students  this  fall 
from  10  to  20  percent. 

James  E.  Dotwon, 
Principal.  Mullins  High  School,  Pike- 
ville,  Ky. 

Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Capitol  Hill.  B.C.: 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  In  Pike 
County  Is  very  vital  to  the  welfare  and  edu- 
cation of  our  youth.  The  NYC  program  which 
enrolls  265  enrollees  during  the  current 
school  term  enabled  many  a  youth  to  at- 
tend school  thli  year  which  otherwise  would 
have  dropped  out  to  become  a  welfare  re- 
cipient according  to  a  survey  made  In  Pike 
County.  Approximately  25  percent  or  65  of 
our  enrollees  will  be  unable  to  attend  school 
next  year  If  the  NYC  program  Is  not  In  oper- 
ation this  summer.  We  would  urge  Con- 
gress to  take  Immediate  action  on  this  very 
Important  matter  because  a  summer  pro- 
gram Is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  youth 
of  Pike  County.  Sincerely. 

Joe  K.  Blackbtjrn, 

Director. 

Bn.LT  Joe  Taylor. 

Assistant  Director. 

Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  your  immediate  support  of  the 
NYC  program  since  this  would  cause  a  drop 
of  16  to  22  percent  of  the  students  this  fall. 

HoBERT  Dye, 
Principal  of  Feds  Creek  High  School. 


Representative  Carl  Perkins, 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C.: 

As  a  supervisor  In  the  Pike  County  school 
system  I  am  In  very  close  contact  with  the 
youth  of  Pike  County.  Approximately  25  per- 
cent of  our  youth  are  what  would  be  con- 
sidered poverty  level  or  low  income  families. 
These  families  depend  very  much  on  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  for  the  welfare 
and  education  of  their  children.  I  would  urge 
you  and  the  congressional  committee  to  give 
this  matter  Immediate  attention  In  order 
that  a  summer  youth  program  could  be 
a  reality  for  the  youth  of  Pl*nCounty. 
Sincerely.  ^ 

Irvin  S.  PRtriTT. 
Supervisor,  Pike  County  Schools. 


Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Capitol  Hill.  DC: 

Imperative  NYC  program  be  extended  dur- 
ing summer.  Loss  will  result  In  Increased 
number  of  dropouts.  Students  need  at  Phelps 
very  great.  Backing  your  efforts. 

C.  V.  Smapp  and  Fred  Fletcher 
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Representative  Carl  O.  Perkins, 
Capitol  Hill.  D.C.: 

Would  appreciate  your  influence  in  keeping 
NYC  program.  Without  NYC  no  education  for 
some. 

Blanch  Branham, 
Principal,  Greasy  Creek  School, 

Shelbiana,  Ky. 


Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Urge  Immediate  action.  Save  NYC  summer 
program.  Most  effective  with  potential  drop- 
outs. 

James  V.  Powell, 
Prirvcipal,  Elkhorn  City  High  Scool. 

Elkhom  City,  Ky. 


Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Loss  of  NYC  program  at  John  Creek  High 
School  will  result  in  15  to  20  percent  drop- 
out of  students  In  this  area.  Please  give  this 
your    Immediate   attention. 
T.  J.  Ford. 

NYC  Supervisor. 
William  R.  Clevenger, 
Principal.  John  Creek  High  School. 


May  22.  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Raybum  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  As  you  are  un- 
doubtedly aware,  the  Administration  Intends 
to  fund  this  summer's  youth  employment 
program  out  of  Emergency  Employment  Act 
monies  or  the  already  reduced  allocations 
for  manpower  training  services.  In  effect, 
they  are  offering  the  nation's  cities  the  op- 
tion of  eliminating  a  parent's  PEP  Job  or 
terminating  a  parent's  participation  In 
needed  training  to  provide  a  summer  job 
to  his  children. 

The  consequences  of  the  elimination  of 
this  vital  summer  program  are  obvious.  Last 
summer's  appropriation  provided  740.000 
nine-week  Jobs  for  young  people,  mostly  dis- 
advantaged youth.  In  the  past,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  has  been  the  single 
largest  youth  employment  program  avail- 
able In  the  summer. 

We  are  currently  In  the  process  of  survey- 
ing the  cities  to  determine  whether  they  will 
have  any  summer  youth  employment  pro- 
grams and  to  what  extent  disadvantaged 
youngsters  will  be  hired  compared  to  pre- 
vious years'  levels.  Many  cities  have  not 
finalized  their  plans  for  the  coming  summer 
months  on  the.  at  this  point,  desperate  hope 
that  the  Administration  will  yet  release  the 
$256.8  million  already  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  summer  youth  employment.  In  the 
interim,  they  are  attempting  as  best  they 
can  to  cope  by  using  a  combination  of  city 
revenues,  general  revenue  sharing  funds 
and  whatever  other  sources  they  have  ac- 
cess to  In  order  to  continue  this  vital  pro- 
gram without  having  to  lay  off  substantial 
numbers  of  PEP  employees.  While  cities  are 
doing  their  best,  they  have  been  unable  to 
come  even  close  to  last  year's  employment 
levels.  For  example : 

New  York  City  will  have  only  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  discretionary  money  avail- 
able for  hiring  18.000  youngsters.  This  com- 
pares to  last  year's  employment  level  of  54,- 
800  Job  opjjortunlties  for  disadvantaged 
youth; 

San  Diego,  California  last  year  had  a  pro- 
gram that  provided  employment  to  4,730 
disadvantaged  youngsters.  This  year  they  will 
have  funds  to  provide  employment  for  only 
1,500  and  this  Includes  using  $300,000  of 
general  revenue  sharing  monies,  $300,000 
from  regular  PEP  funds  plus  $252,000  of  dis- 
cretionary money; 

Miami  (Dade  County)  employed  5.800 
youngsters   for   25   hours   a   week   for   nine 


weeks  last  year.  This  year  they  will  hire 
5.400  young  people  for  only  20  hours  a  week 
for  six  weeks; 

Indianapolis  will  have  to  reduce  its  sum- 
mer youth  employment  program  by  half.  I.e.. 
2.500  Jobs  In  1972  versus  1.305  Jobs  In  1973; 

Detroit  thus  far  has  sufficient  funding  for 
only  563  summer  positions  versus  18,000  last 
summer; 

Rochester.  New  York,  will  free  up  enough 
of  their  regular  PEP  money  (they  received 
no  discretionary  funds)  to  hire  142  young- 
sters. This  compares  to  1,030  positions  last 
summer. 

As  you  can  see  from  Just  these  few  ex- 
amples, the  effect  on  summer  youth  employ- 
ment opportunities  Is  devastating.  We  have 
met  with  the  Administration  on  numerous 
occasions  In  the  last  few  months  and  been 
unable  to  Impact  on  their  decisions  to  fund 
this  vital  program  solely  out  of  Emergency 
Employment  Act  funds.  Regardless  of  the 
rhetoric,  this  Is  not  an  equitable  nor  an  ade- 
quate method  of  dealing  with  summer  youth 
employment. 

Summer  Is  less  than  a  week  away.  We  urge 
you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  your  colleagues  to 
use  your  Influence  with  the  Administration. 
Hopefully,  the  Congress  can  succeed  where 
we  have  not  and  at  the  very  minimum  pre- 
vail upon  the  President  to  spend  at  the  very 
least  such  funds  as  Congress  has  already  ap- 
propriated for  this  most  vital  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Gunther, 
Executive   Director,    U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Allen   E.   Pritchard,   Jr.. 
Executive      Vice      President,      National 
League  of  Cities. 


ABORTION  ON  DEMAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  we  con- 
sider the  Supreme  Court's  recent  deci- 
sion on  abortion  the  "historic  resolution" 
of  the  abortion  issue  which  the  New 
York  Times,  for  instance,  hoped  it  would 
be.  On  the  contrary,  the  opinion  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Blackmim  has  only 
plunged  the  issue  into  deeper  confusion. 
On  the  face  of  it.  the  Court's  ruling  sim- 
ply legalized  abortion  on  the  request  of  a 
woman  during  the  first  3  months  of 
pregnancy;  allowed  the  regulation  of 
abortion  in  the  interests  of  material 
health  in  the  second  3  months;  and.  as 
regards  the  final  3  months  of  pregnancy 
leading  up  to  birth,  said  that  the  State 
"may,  if  it  chooses,  regulate,  and  even 
proscribe,  abortion  except  where  neces- 
sary, in  appropriate  medical  judgment, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  life  or  health 
of  the  mother." 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  had  already 
defined  "health"  in  a  1971  ruling,  U.S. 
against  Vuitch,  to  include  "mental 
health."  and  since  medical  abortionists — 
where  the  law  allowed  abortions  for 
"health"  reasons,  as  in  Washington, 
D.C. — had  long  been  employing  a  defi- 
nition of  "mental  health"  to  justify  an 
abortion  which  included  as  a  mental 
health  problem  the  "distress"  of  any 
woman  who  did  not  want  to  bring  to 
term  the  child  she  had  conceived,  the 
gesture  of  the  Supreme  Court  toward 
the  possible  "regulation"  of  abortion  did 
not  have  much  real  substance.  Any  doc- 
tor could  do  an  abortion  virtually  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  cutting  of  the  um- 


bilical cord,  and  justify  it  as  having  been 
done  in  the  interests  of  "material 
health." 

So  what  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
amounts  to  in  practice  is  virtual  abor- 
tion on  demand.  What  is  surprising  and 
heartening,  however,  is  that  there  has 
been  no  general  rush  around  the  coimtry 
to  accept  the  Court's  decision.  Abortions 
go  on  unabated  where  the  practice  had 
already  been  legalized  prior  to  the 
Court's  ruling;  some  activist  groups  and 
doctors  are  moving  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  court-granted  msmdate  else- 
where. 

But  what  is  surprising  is  the  resistance 
that  is  developing  to  the  Court's  ruling. 
The  attorneys  general  of  States  such  as 
Montana  have  declared  the  State  laws 
valid  until  specifically  struck  down  by 
another  court.  The  Rhode  Island  Legis- 
lature has  passed  a  bill  guaranteeing  th3 
14th  amendment's  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  the  unborn  child.  Apparently  the 
proabortionists  will  have  to  challenge 
all  measures  of  this  kind  before  they  will 
be  home  free  imder  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling. 

Still  other  States  such  as  Maryland  and 
Virginia  have  voted  down  bills  which 
would  have  brought  the  State  law  into 
conformity  with  the  Supreme  Court 
guidelines,  while  Indiana,  Maine,  Utah, 
Maryland,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota  have  memorialized  the  Congress 
to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
protect  the  unborn.  Even  in  States  where 
the  Court's  guidelines  have  been  more  or 
less  accepted,  as  is  the  case  with  Indiana, 
the  legislature  has  included  amend- 
ments— consent  of  husband,  parents,  or 
guardians;  written  consent  of  woman; 
48-hour  delay  prior  to  the  operation; 
provisions  for  live  birth  of  aborted  in- 
fants— which  were  not  dreamt  of  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  philosophy. 

Thus  we  see  the  beginnings  of  what 
could  be  a  nationwide  revolt  against  the 
policy  of  permissive  abortion  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  tried  to  establish  for 
the  whole  coimtry.  This  revolt  could  have 
been  predicted.  Last  fall  the  people  of 
North  Dakota,  77  percent,  and  Michigan, 
63  percent  rejected  permissive  legalized 
abortion  by  decisive  margins — contrary 
to  the  predictions  of  the  pollsters.  Except 
in  Florida,  where  the  legislature  was  con- 
strained to  act  by  a  court  order,  no  per- 
missive abortion  laws  have  been  psissed 
since  1970.  Such  measures  have  been  de- 
feated in  nearly  40  States.  The  legisla- 
tures of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  voted  in  stringent  abor- 
tion laws,  respecting  the  rights  of  the  im- 
born.  in  the  face  of  what  was  considered 
the  wave  of  the  future  for  legalized  abor- 
tion. ^ 

Looking  back,  it  is  now  possible  to  see 
that  the  abortion  lobby  won  all  its  leg- 
islative victories  between  1966  and  1970. 
It  won  them,  in  other  words,  while  the 
American  people  were  still  not  aware  of 
all  the  Implications  of  legalized  abortion, 
were  still  not  aware  that  abortion  is 
something  more  than  a  word;  before  the 
American  people  fully  realized  that  abor- 
tion always  involves  the  killing  of  a  liv- 
ing child.  Court  decisions  in  favor  of 
abortion  since  1970.  including  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  have  come  in  the 
face  of  growing  public  sentiment  against 
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abortion  which  threatens  soon  to  be- 
come massive  opposition. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision,  and  examine  briefly  the  doc- 
trine which  the  Court  is  attempting  to 
establish  as  the  law  of  the  land.  We  can 
see  immediately  that  the  decision  in- 
volves two  views  of  man  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Are  men,  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence states,  "created  equal  with  cer- 
tain imalienable  rights"?  This  is  one  view 
of  man.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  American  view. 
Let  us  note  well  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  specifies  that  men  are  cre- 
ated— not  "bom" — equal.  Mr.  Justice 
Blackmun,  examining  the  meaning  of 
"person"  in  the  Constitution,  however, 
finds  that  there  "the  use  of  the  word  is 
such  that  it  has  application  only  post- 
natally."  Among  other  things,  this  view- 
point betrays  a  lamentable  lack  of  imag- 
ination, since  surely  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  the  Constitution  does  not 
specifically  include  the  imbom  in  its 
mentions  of  legal  persons — as  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  does,  affirming 
also  the  "right  to  life"  as  the  first  of  all 
human  rights — is  that  it  undoubtedly 
never  occurred  to  the  f ramers  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  anyone  could  possibly 
imagine  that  the  unborn  could  simply 
be  destroyed  because  they  were  not  men- 
tioned: the  idea  that  the  unborn  can  be 
destroyed  is  of  recent  vintage,  and  would 
have  been  alien  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Foimding  Fathers. 

Now  the  view  that  man  Is  a  free  inde- 
pendent being  with  "certain  unalienable 
rights,"  which  the  State  may  not  sup- 
press or  abridge,  is  not  stated  in  so  many 
words  in  the  Constitution  Itself;  rather 
this  view  of  man'is  assumed  by  the  Con- 
stitution; the  purpose  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  stated  in  its  Preamble,  is  pre- 
cisely "to  secure  these  rights  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  posterity."  The  idea  that  a 
specific  type  of  person— or  a  person  at  a 
parUcular  stage  of  his  development- 
could  be  deprived  of  his  rights  without 
due  process  of  law  contradicts  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution 

And  this  Is  exacUy  what  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  does  in  the  case  of  the 
unborn.  Mr.  Jusice  Blackmun  Is  a  "strict 
constructionist"  when  he  fafls  to  find 
the  word  "unborn"  mentioned  In  the 
Constitution;  but  when  he  concludes 
from  that  that  the  unborn  therefore 
have  no  rights,  he  simply  Jettisons  the 
entire  Constitution.  More,  he  is  pro- 
foundly Illogical,  since  no  more  than 
"unborn"  are  the  words  "abortion  de- 
cision" to  be  found  in  the  Constitution 
which  Mr.  Justice  Blackmim  neverthe- 
less apparently  finds  enshrined  there  as 
a  right. 

The  view  of  man  that  does  emerge 
from  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun's  opinion 
is  a  view  which  must  disturb  all  Ameri- 
cans; it  is  a  view  of  man  which  denies 
that  there  are  "certain  unalienable 
rights."  What  is  denied  to  the  child, 
by  judicial  fiat,  is  precisely  the  right  to 
light.  The  court  attempts  to  pass  over 
this  by  remarking  that  "we  need  not 
resolve  the  difficult  question  of  when  life 
begins.  When  those  trained  in  the  respec- 
tive disciplines  of  medicine,  philosophy 
and  theology  are  unable  to  arrive  at  any 


consensus,"  the  Court  goes  on,  "the  Judi- 
ciary at  this  point  in  the  development  of 
man's  knowledge  is  not  In  a  position  to 
speculate  as  to  the  answer." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  there 
Is  no  dispute  about  the  facts  of  when 
life  begins.  It  is  not  a  "difficult  ques- 
tion," as  the  court  declares.  The  scien- 
tific facts  are  admitted  by  all;  the  real 
dispute  is  about  what  value  and  what 
legal  rights  the  unborn  have,  not  about 
when  life  begins. 

On  this  point,  even  the  proabortionists 
admit  the  facts;  they  differ  from  those 
opposed  to  abortion — and  from  the 
American  tradition — in  claiming  that  an 
unborn  human  life  may  nevertheless  be 
legally  destroyed. 

Prof.  Ashley  Montagu  of  Columbia 
University,  for  example,  declares  in  his 
book  "Life  Before  Birth,"  that  "life 
begins  not  at  birth,  but  at  conception." 
Nevertheless  Professor  Montagu  Is  on 
record  as  favoring  the  legalization  of 
abortion. 

One  of  the  fathers  of  legalized  abor- 
tion, the  British  jurist  Glanville  Wil- 
liams, forthrightly  admits  that  human 
life  begins  "in  the  union  of  two  germinal 
cells"  of  the  parents,  and,  with  equal 
forthrightness,  defines  abortion  as  "any 
untimely  delivery  procured  with  intent 
to  destroy  the  fetus." 

The  medical  journal  California  Medi- 
cine editorialized  several  years  ago  about 
"the  curious  avoidance  of  the  scientific 
fact,  which  everybody  really  knows,  that 
human  life  begins  at  conception  and  is 
continuous  whether  intra-  or  extra-ute- 
rine until  death."  This  medical  journal 
called  the  sidestepping  of  the  question  of 
which  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun's  opinion  is 
now  the  most  famous  example  "a  schizo- 
phrenic sort  of  subterfuge." 

Finally.  Dr.  Landrum  B.  Shettles  of 
Columbia  University,  who  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  test  tube  babies,  and 
who  thus  knows  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt  what  is  involved  in  the  beginning 
of  any  human  life,  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Times  describing  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision as  "dishonest"  for  attempting  to 
legalize  abortion  without  frankly  admit- 
ting that  legal  abortion  means  the  crea- 
tion of  a  class  of  expendable  human  be- 
ings— the  unborn. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision,  then, 
passes  over  the  admitted  facts.  What  the 
Court  has  really  decided  Is  a  value  ques- 
tion; the  unborn  may  be  human,  but  they 
can  be  legally  sacrificed  anyway.  This  is 
what  has  been  established  as  the  law  of 
the  law;  implicit  in  this  position  is  a 
denial  that  anybody,  not  merely  the  un- 
born child,  has  any  rights.  Implicit  in 
this  position,  in  other  words,  is  a  denial 
of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  itself. 

Indeed  it  is  possible  to  deduce  from 
the  opinion  itself  instances  where  the 
rights  of  others  besides  the  imbom  are 
denied.  What  kind  of  rights  can  be  guar- 
anteed even  to  women,  for  example,  by 
a  view  of  man  and  of  the  Constitution 
which  denies  any  inherent  rights  to  the 
child?  If  the  child  doesn't  have  any 
rights,  how  does  the  woman  have  any? 

In  effect,  the  novel  "right"  of  women 
to  elect  to  destroy  their  own  children  is 
not.  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  remarks,  "un- 
qualified." "It  must  be  considered,"  he 


says,  "against  important  State  interests 
in  regulation."  Indeed  this  "right"  is 
founded  quite  pragmatically  upon  the 
consideration  that  "mortality  rates  for 
women  imdergoing  early  abortions, 
where  the  procedure  is  legal,  appear  to 
be  as  low  or  lower  than  the  rates  for 
normal  childbirth."  There  is  nothing  in- 
herent about  the  woman's  right  to  elect 
abortion,  then,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  any  more  than  there  is  any  in- 
herent right  of  the  child  to  life.  The 
State,  in  its  discretion,  gives  or  withholds 
human  rights.  Supposing  the  statistics 
about  maternal  mortality  or  morbidity 
for  abortions  in  early  pregnancy  had 
been  different,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  Court  would  have  taken  a  different 
view  of  the  woman's  "rights."  Rights  are 
apparently  not  something  women  enjoy 
as  human  beings  but  merely  what  the 
Court,  on  pragmatic  grounds,  chooses  to 
grant.  It  is  hoped  that  American  women 
will  look  this  new  gift  horse  more  care- 
fully in  the  mouth. 

Similarly,  for  doctors  and  the  medical 
profession,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
effect  of  the  Court's  decision  is  to  free 
them  to  practice  their  profession,  eis  one 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  original  court 
case  argued.  Here  again,  the  entire  logic 
of  the  Court's  decision  must  be  brought 
out.  How  Indeed  can  doctors  refuse  to 
grant  what  Is  now  established  not  only 
as  a  standard  medical  proceure  but  as  a 
right?  Up  to  now  doctors  could  be  sued 
for  malpractice  for  failing  to  provide 
medical  care  up  to  the  "standard"  pre- 
vailing in  the  community.  Now  abortion 
is  the  standard.  How  can  doctors  logi- 
cally refuse  to  provide  abortions  now 
that  they  are  even  more  than  mere  medi- 
cal care  and  indeed  are  a  "constitutional 
right"?  A  Court-decreed  right,  it  is  true, 
nowhere  mentioned  or  remotely  implied 
in  the  Constitution,  but  nevertheless  for 
the  moment  a  "constitutional  right." 

Those  legislators,  both  In  the  Congress 
and  in  the  States,  who  are  introducing 
legislation  with  "conscience  clauses"  ex- 
empting hospitals  and  medical  personnel 
from  doing  abortions  have  certainly 
sensed  a  vital  issue  here.  But  the  real 
questiorwis  whether  "conscience  clauses" 
could  ever  stand  up  in  courts  imbued 
with  the  philosophy  that  abortion  is 
somehow  a  "right."  By  what  title  can  we 
legally  deny  someone  his  "rights"? 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  not  permissive  in  the 
sense  that  those  who  see  nothing  mor- 
ally wrong  with  abortion  may  elect  or  do 
the  procedure  while  those  who  oppose 
abortion  need  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
new  Supreme  Court-established  right. 
There  is  an  element  of  coercion  here 
which  the  medical  profession  will  be  the 
first  to  bear  the  brunt  of — and  which 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  morsil 
views,  will  bear  the  expense  of  through 
tax-supported  abortion.  In  strict  accord 
with  the  logic  of  the  Supreme  Court,  bills 
have  already  been  introduced  in  Oregon 
and  Wisconsin  which  would  make  it  a 
crime  to  refuse  an  abortion. 

It  is  therefore  tragic  that  so  many 
medical  societies  and  associations  have 
favored  one  degree  or  another  of  legal- 
ized abortion.  Moreover,  those  segments 
of  the  medical  profession  favoring  a'oor- 
tion  also  failed  to  see  that  the  realization 
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of  their  hopes,  Jn  a  decision  such  as  the 
one  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  ren- 
dered, literally  removes  from  their  hands 
any  proper  medical  decision  as  such.  In 
effect,  it  is  the  woman,  not  the  doctor, 
who  now  makes  the  abortion  decision; 
the  doctor  is  reduced  to  being  a  skilled 
technician  of  death.  In  no  other  case 
has  any  "medical  procedure"  been  trans- 
formed into  an  alleged  "constitutional 
right,"  as  abortion  has  now  been  trans- 
formed into  one. 

We  should  remember  too  that,  contrary 
to  early  proabortion  propaganda,  it  is 
not  a  medical  question  which  is  any  long- 
er at  issue  in  the  abortion  debate.  The 
medical  profession  is  imanimous  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  true  medical  "in- 
dications" for  direct,  intended  abortion, 
even  to  save  a  mother's  life ;  even  if  there 
were  cases  where  a  mother's  life  was 
truly  endangered,  the  procedure  in  those 
cases  has  always  been  legal  anyway. 
Hence  medical  questions,  as  such,  no 
longer  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
abortion  debate  today;  and  this  fact 
should  be  clearly  understood  since  polls 
show  that  Americans,  where  they  tend 
to  tolerate  abortion,  generally  do  so  in 
the  belief  that  some  "medical"  problem 
is  involved. 

A  public  opinion  survey  just  reported 
by  political  scientists  at  the  University 
of  Michigan's  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search disclosed  that  only  a  short  time 
before  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  a 
majority  of  the  eligible  voters  in  the 
country  were  opposed  to  abortion. 

The  data  came  from  computer  anal- 
ysis of  answers  given  by  a  sample  of 
2,738  citizens  questioned  between  Sep- 
tember 15  and  November  6,  1972,  by  IRS 
surveyors.  The  sample  was  statistically 
representative  of  the  whole  electorate, 
and  the  weight  of  preference  against 
abortion  was  roughly  3  to  2. 

Here  are  the  figures : 

PERCENT  IN  OPPOSITION 


Men 

Women 

Over  60 

—  .                  67 

72 

30  to  60 

:::::         U 

60 

Under  30 

43 

49 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  also  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
presumed  rights  of  doctors  and  of  the 
medical  profession  to  practice  medicine 
freely  and  in  accordance  with  truly  medi- 
cal criteria  alone.  Now  they  must  prac- 
tice medicine  in  accordance  with  court- 
decreed  "rights"  handed  down  in  con- 
tempt of  real  rights.  The  same  contempt 
for  human  rights  is  seen  when  we  con- 
sider the  possible  rights  of  a  father  over 
his  unborn  children.  The  court  simply 
passes  over  the  question  of  the  father's 
rights,  "if  any  exist  tn  the  constitutional 
context  of  the  abortion  decision,"  Mr. 
Justice  Blackmun  remarks  in  a  footnote. 
Here  again  we  encounter  the  profoundly 
un-American  viewpoint  that  rights  are 
not  inherent,  but  are  what  the  state 
chooses  to  grant.  But  if  a  father  has  no 
right  to  say  whether  or  not  his  unborn 
children  may  be  legally  destroyed,  how 
does  he  have  any  responsibility  at  all  for 
his  children?  For  example,  any  responsi- 


bility to  support  them  after  they  are 
bom? 

If  the  Supreme  Court  can  tranquilly 
rule  that  a  woman  need  not  take  any 
responsibility  for  the  child  she  has  con- 
ceived, how  can  men  be  held  legally  re- 
sponsible for  their  necessary  part  in  the 
procreation  of  children? 

Legalized  abortion,  then,  as  it  has  now 
been  estabhshed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  seen  to  be  profoundly  irrational.  No- 
where are  the  implications  of  the  court's 
decision  more  far-reaching,  however, 
than  in  the  very  functioning  of  our  legal 
and  judicial  system.  Originally  the  state 
and  the  laws  tn  America  were  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  state  and  the  laws. 
In  the  instance  of  abortion,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  changed  all  that.  We  have  seen 
that  human  rights  themselves  have  be- 
come something  which  the  state — in  this 
instance,  the  court — grants  or  withholds. 

Yet  even  more  alarming  for  any  Ameri- 
can who  prizes  our  legal  and  constitu- 
tional system  is  the  court's  ominous  new 
doctrine  of  what  it  calls  "meaningful 
life."  In  assenting  the  state's  interest  in 
what  it  describes  as  "potential  life,"  the 
court  declares  that  the  "compelling 
point"  is  at  viability — the  time  when  a 
child  is  able  to  survive  on  his  own  out- 
side the  mother's  womb.  The  court's  logic 
here  is  that  the  state's  "interest"  in  a 
human  being's  rights  would  presumably 
cease  the  moment  that  person  were  un- 
able to  survive  outside,  say.  an  iron  lung, 
or  without  an  artificial  heart  or  lung 
machine.  Those  who  have  linked  abor- 
tion with  "mercy  killing"  would  thus 
seem  to  have  sensed  a  real  and  profound 
connection.  The  court  explicitly  says  that 
its  criterion  for  "viability"  was  chosen 
because  the  child  then  becomes  capable 
of  "meaningful  life." 

But  if  whether  or  not  our  lives  are 
"meaningful"  is  truly  the  basis  of  what- 
ever constitutional  rights  we  happen  to 
possess,  then  who  is  going  to  be  able  to 
escape  from  the  court's  all-inclusive  de- 
nial of  inherent  human  rights?  Who  is 
going  to  decide  whether  your  life  or  my 
life  is  meaningful,  and  at  what  stage? 
The  court  itself,  of  course,  has  issued  a 
blanket  decision  that  no  unborn  child 
whatever  has  any  meaningful  life  prior 
to  viability;  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
this  judicial  logic  will  be  worked  out  in 
other  cases. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  lawyers  and 
judges,  men  particularly  concerned  with 
the  upholding  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, will  see  in  time  the  terrible  implica- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court's  logic.  Tra- 
gically, however,  prior  to  the  ruling,  the 
American  Bar  Association  itself  had  en- 
dorsed a  resolution  calling  for  unre- 
stricted abortion  up  to  20  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy. State  abortion  laws  had  been  de- 
clared "unconstitutional"  by  courts  in 
about  a  dozen  states  before  the  Supreme 
Court  finally  ruled.  A  New  York  appeals 
court  had  actually  admitted  what  we  saw 
some  noted  proabortionists  admitting, 
namely,  that  an  unborn  child  is  indeed 
a  human  being,  but  legally  we  can  exter- 
minate him  anyway.  This  New  York 
court  declared : 

The  medical  affidavits  .  .  .  have  not  been 
factually  disputed. 

And  added : 


New  York  courts  have  already  acknowledged 
that,  In  the  contemporary  medical  view,  the 
child  begins  a  separate  life  from  the  moment 
of  conception. 

Yet  this  court,  like  the  Supreme  Court 
later,  callously  denied  the  child  any 
rights.  Like  the  medical  profession,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  legal  profession  has  too 
often  been  busy  here  dismantUng  its  own 
reason  for  being! 

This  consideration  brings  us  to  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  to 
those  of  us  who  serve  in  Congress  as  our 
principal  hope — not  merely  to  provide  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  the  un- 
born; but,  as  we  have  now  so  clearly 
seen,  to  reinstate  in  America  the  very 
idea  that  Americans,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, even  enjoy  "certain  unalienable 
rights — among  these  right  to  life."  If  we 
do  not  even  enjoy  this  right  to  life,  we 
do  not  really  enjoy  any  rights  at  all. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress  a  bill  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  specifically  grant  what  has  always 
been  implicit  in  the  Constitution,  name- 
ly, the  right  to  life  of  the  unborn,  from 
the  moment  of  conception;  and  would 
also  protect  other  categories  of  persons 
menaced  by  the  Supreme  Court's  totsili- 
tarian  concept  of  "meaningful  life."  Is 
it  any  accident  that,  the  moment  the 
Supreme  Court  supposedly  "settled"  the 
abortion  question,  all  the  talk  shows  and 
magazine  articles  suddenly  shifted  over 
to  the  subject  of  "death  with  dignity" 
and  other  such  euphemisms  for  doing 
away  with  the  inconvenient  and  unfit 
with  what  Hitler  caUed  the  "useless  eat- 
ers"? Even  before  the  court  ruled  on 
abortion,  euthanasia  bills  were  being  de- 
bated in  Florida,  Hawaii,  Oregon,  and 
Washington;  46  percent  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  medical  school  in  Wsish- 
ington  State  recently  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  "positive  euthanasia,"  that  is, 
killing  the  pxatient  •  •  »  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  about  time  we 
Americans  started  asking  ourselves 
where  these  ideas  are  taking  us.  When 
I  introduced  my  bill  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  I  was  well  aware  that  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  overwhelming  popular 
support  for  the  measure.  F^irther  devel- 
opments have  convinced  me  that  there 
is  such  support,  and  that  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  can  and  must  pass. 

I  have  remarked  on  the  reluctances 
all  over  the  coimtry  to  accept  and  apply 
the  Court's  "guidelines."  I  do  not  think 
these  "guidelines"  are  accepted  in  the 
country  at  large.  It  is  evident  that  even 
some  of  those  who  initially  favored  one 
degree  or  another  of  legalized  abortion 
are  now  actually  drawing  back  at  the 
sweeping  nature  of  the  Court's  ruling. 
The  vast  outpouring  of  mall  in  sup- 
port of  my  constitutional  amendment 
has  been  encouraging  indeed. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  phenomenon  of 
the  grassroots  right-to-life  movement. 
Enjoying  little  or  no  sympathy  or  sup- 
port from  the  press  and  media,  local 
right-to-life  committees  have  been 
springing  up  all  over  the  country.  Under- 
finamced  and  often  poorly  coordinated, 
they  have  nevertheless  demonstrated 
remarkable  political  clout  alreadj'.  You 
have  not  seen  much  about  them  on  the 
6  o'clock  news,  or  in  the  New  York  Times 
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or  the  Washington  Post,  but  the  legisla- 
tors in  Albany.  Annapolis,  Bismarck. 
Harrisburg,  Hartford,  Lansing,  Minne- 
apolis, and  in  dozens  of  other  State  cap- 
itals know  they  are  there.  The  referen- 
dums  in  Michigan  and  North  Dakota,  and 
the  remarkable  pro-life  legislative  vic- 
tories registered  In  most  of  our  States 
since  1970  have  been  won  by  the  remark- 
able energy  and  dedication  of  these 
grassroots  forces,  and  by  nothing  else. 

The  pro-life  movement  will  not  dis- 
band as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling.  On  the  oojiJrary.  the  movement  is 
only  now  getting^riously  organized.  The 
Congress  has  not  yet  felt  the  full  force 
of  what  most  of  the  State  legislatures 
have  felt — although  I  will  wager  that 
some  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  sur- 
prised already  at  the  messages  they  have 
been  getting  from  their  pro-life  constit- 
uents since  January  22. 

The  focus  of  the  battle  for  the  right 
to  life  of  the  unborn  has  now  shifted  to 
the  Congress.  The  people  are  demanding 
a  constitutional  amendment.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  respond  to 
the  challenge.  The  Congress  is  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Government  most 
directly  involved  with  the  embodiment  of 
the  beliefs  and  ideals  of  our  people  in 
just,  positive  laws.  Justice  for  the  unborn, 
vindication  of  all  human  rights — these 
things  cry  out  for  a  constitutional 
amendment — now.  Moreover,  it  is  for  the 
legislative  branch,  not  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  legislate  on  this  issue. 

We  must  not  be  sidetracked  away  from 
the  fundamental  issue  of  human  rights 
and.  specifically,  of  the  right  to  life.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  Supreme  Court's  er- 
roneous view  of  human  rights  extends 
far  beyond  the  issue  of  abortion,  though 
this  Is  the  issue  on  which  the  battle  has 
been  joined. 

Political  sentiment  exists  and  is  grow- 
ing in  America  that  the  issue  of  the  right 
to  life  can  be  confronted  head  on  and 
won.  We  have  evidence  that  this  issue 
can  win  at  the  polls,  most  notably  from 
the  referendums  in  Michigan  and  North 
Dakota.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  sup- 
port for  measiores  which  do  not  confront 
the  real  Issue.  Nor  Is  there  any  ground- 
swell  of  grassroots  activity  for  any  meas- 
ure except  an  amendment  establishing 
once  and  for  all  the  right  to  life.  The  pro 
life  forces — and  they  are  not  going  to 
go  away — are  working,  precisely,  for  such 
an  amendment;  and,  if  I  have  correctly 
"laged  their  sentiment,  are  not  going  to 
work  for  half  measures. 

Men  of  vision  and  moral  conviction  in 
the  Congress,  who  perceive  the  real  signs 
of  the  times,  must  get  behind  this  amend- 
ment. The  Congress  must  rectify  what 
Mr.  Justice  White,  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion, called  the  Supreme  Court's  exercise 
of  "raw  judicial  power." 

Mr.  Justice  White  continued : 
The  Court's  Judgment  Is  an  Improvident 
and    extravagant    exercise    of    the    power    of 
Judicial  review." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  right  the  balance.  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  pass  and  send  to  the  States 
for  ratification  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  guarantees  to  all  persons 
from  the  moment  of  conception  the  right 
to  life  which  our  Founding  Fathers  took 
for  granted. 


TAKING  IT  OUT  OF  THE  HIDE  OP 
THE  VETERAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  read  the  Record  carefully  have 
noted  with  interest  the  carefully 
orchestrated  statements  which  have 
appeared  in  newspapers  in  cities  where 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  are 
located.  The  essence  of  the  articles  is 
that  everything  is  OK  in  the  VA  medi- 
cal system;  further,  those  of  us  con- 
cerned about  proper  funding  for  the 
agency  are  dead  wrong  in  our  evaluation 
of  the  pressing  need  for  more  funds  to 
properly  operate  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  its  166  hos- 
pitals. 

On  March  26, 1  spoke  on  the  budgetary 
situation  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and.  in  particular,  its  medical  pro- 
gram. I  presented  the  facts  as  I  saw 
them.  As  of  this  date,  I  have  not  received 
any  statements  which  would  indicate 
that  my  facts  were  in  error. 

Referring  to  the  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  several  newspapers  through- 
out the  country,  the  stories  usually  quote 
the  director  of  the  VA  hospital  as  saying 
that  everything  is  "fine."  Our  colleagues 
will  recall  my  remarks  on  February  26 
when  I  quoted  in  detail  the  remarks  of 
the  Administrator  at  the  Directors'  Con- 
ference: Administrator  Johnson  said  to 
his  directors  that  he  did  not  want  "to 
find  any  surprises."  The  Administrator's 
orders  are  being  carried  out  to  the 
letter — there  are  no  surprises  in  these 
self-serving  statements.  A  director  of  a 
VA  hospital  would  have  to  be  a  fool  or 
well  on  his  way  to  retirement  for  him 
to  tell  the  public  what  his  own  individual 
hospital  needs  or  his  view  of  the  needs 
of  the  entire  system. 
I  believe  the  VA  medical  system  is 

great  and  have  said  so  repeatedly,  but, 
like  any  human  operation,  it  does  make 
mistakes  as  I  have  been  compelled  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  of  previous 
occasions.  It  was  well  knowTi  to  every- 
one concerned  that  things  were  getting 
tight  all  over  the  VA  system,  but  I  never 
thought  the  day  would  come  to  pass 
when  bureaucratic  mumbo- jumbo  would 
affect  the  quality  of  medicai  service  to 
the  veteran.  One  should  never  be  sur- 
prised at  bureaucracy — here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  munificent  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration taking  it  out  of  the  hide  of 
the  veteran. 

I  refer  to  the  case  of  "J"  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Miami  VA  hospital  on 
September  20,  1972,  complaining  of  a 
pain  in  his  hip.  An  X-ray  showed  the  hip 
to  be  broken.  Two  young,  eager  ortho- 
pedic residents  from  the  University  of 
Miami  Medical  School  rushed  the  veter- 
an up  to  the  operating  room,  performed 
a  "standard"  operation  by  inserting  a 
pin — Jewett  nail — Into  the  (a)  hip. 
But  the  wrong  hip. 

Discovering  their  error  a  few  hours 
later,  these  two  marvelous  medical  prac- 
titioners, in  consultation  with  other 
eminent  practitioners  on  the  hospital 
staff,  removed  the  pin  from  the  previous- 
ly healthy  hip,  under  a  local  anesthesia, 
and  placed  the  broken  hip  in  traction. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  are  Mem- 
bers who  are  going  to  scoff  at  my  recita- 
tion of  the  "facts"  of  the  case  thus  far- 
how  could  anything  so  stupid  happen? 

so  I  am  including  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, a  copy  of  the  memorandum  on 
this  case  by  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital. That  statement  follows: 

September  28,  1972. 
Hospital  Director  (00) . 
Chief  of  Staff  (11). 
Special     Incident — Patient     "J" — (Narrative 

Report ) . 

1.  I  was  notified  by  Dr.  on  Sept. 

26th,  by  phone,  of  an  Incident  that  had  oc- 
curred to  patient  "J",  Ward  — ,  on  Sept.  21./^ 
Briefly.  Mr.  "J"  presented  himself  on  Sept/ 
20th  to  our  Admitting  Dept.  complaining  rrf 
pain  In  hU  left  lower  extremity.  X-rtys 
showed  a  intratrochanterlc  fracture  oThis 
nght  femur.  The  patient  was  operkted  on 
Sept.  21st.  3:00  PM,  under  spinal  Anesthesia, 
and  by  error  of  the  operating  surgeons.  Drs. 

and   Dr.   (4th    anij   2nd   year 

Orthopedic  Residents  respectively  )\  a  Jewett 
pin  was  inserted  Into  the  left  Intrktrochan- 
terlc  area.  At  the  cloee  of  the  operatldp  It  was 
recognized  by  the  operating  surgeorts  that 
they  had  erred.  After  consultation  wlth^e 

Orthopedic    staff    physician.    Dr.    .  ^t 

was  decided  to  remove  the  Jewett  nail,  wlilc^ 
was  performed  4  hours  later  on  the  same  day.\ 
under   local    anesthesia   and    no    lnhalatlon!\ 
by  Drs. . .  and  Dr. in  at- 
tendance. The  patient's  condition  is  fine,  the^ 
operative  wound  healing  well,  and  the  frac- 
ture  of   the   right   Intratrochanterlc   area   Is 
being  treated  by  traction.  Operative  treat- 
ment Is  not  being  planned. 

2    Dr. was  questiond  by  me  and  the 

Director  on  Sept.  26th.  Dr.  was  ques- 
tioned by  me  on  Sept.  27th.  Attached  is  a 

narrative  report  by  Dr.  of  the  entire 

Incident.  Dr. states  that  there  will  be 

no  permanent  disability  from  the  operation, 
and  admits  to  negligence  based  upon  human 
error.  When  questioned  why  the  delay  In  re- 
porting   the    Incident,    he    stated    that    Dr. 

wished  to  consult   with   Dr.  , 

Chairman  of  Department  Orthopedics  at 
University  of  Miami  Medical  School,  who 
was  away  and  who  did  not  return  untu  Sept. 
26.  When  Dr.  was  informed  he  Im- 
mediately contacted  the  Chief  of  SUff's 
oRice. 

3.  My  conclusion  is  that  the  special  In- 
cident occurred  because  of  a  human  error 
In  Judgement  and  not  bcause  of  any  fault 
In  our  method  of  operation.  No  permanent 
disability  Is  expected  to  occur. 

4.  Recommend  that  since  this  Incident 
comes  under  the  purview  of  para  201  02 
DM&S  Sup  MP-1.  Part  I.  that  CO.  be  notlJ 
fled  by  TWX  with  a  follow-up  letter  con- 
sisting of  this  memo,  and  the  signed  report 
by  Dr.  ,  attested  by  Dr.  and  Dr. 

Chief  of  Staff. 
Naturally,  when  terrible  and  unfor- 
tunate mistakes  such  as  the  above  hap- 
pen, there  is  provision  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  operation  and  management 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  make 
restitution  to  the  aggrieved  party — at 
least  in  terms  of  monetary  compensation. 
Section  351  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code — 1970  edition — provides  some  relief 
in  matters  of  this  sort.  That  section 
reads  as  follows : 

§  351.  Benefits  for  persons  disabled  by  treat- 
ment or  vocational  rehabilitation 
Where  any  veteran  shall  have  suffered  an 
injury,  or  an  aggravation  of  an  injury,  as 
the  result  of  hospitalization,  medical  or  sur- 
gical treatment,  or  the  pursuit  of  a  course 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  under  chapter 
31  of  this  title,  awarded  hUn  under  any  of 
the  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration, or  as  a  result  of  having  sub- 
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mltted  to  an  examination  under  any  such 
law,  and  not  the  result  of  his  own  willful 
misconduct,  and  such  Injury  or  aggravation 
results  in  additional  disability  to  or  the  death 
of  such  veteran,  disability  or  death  compen- 
sation under  this  chapter  and  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  under  chapter 
13  of  this  title  shall  be  awarded  In  the  same 
manner  as  If  such  disability,  aggravation,  or 
death  were  service-connected.  Where  an  In- 
dividual Is,  on  or  after  December  1,  1962, 
awarded  a  Judgment  against  the  United 
States  In  a  clvU  action  brought  pursuant 
to  section  134e(b)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  or,  on  or  after  December  1,  1962,  enters 
into  a  settlement  or  compromise  under  sec- 
tion 2672  or  2677  of  title  28.  United  States 
Ck>de,  by  reason  of  a  disability,  aggravation, 
or  death  treated  pursuant  to  this  section  as 
If  it  were  service-connected,  then  no  benefits 
shall  be  paid  to  such  Individual  for  any 
month  beginning  after  the  date  such  Judg- 
ment, settlement,  or  compromise  on  account 
of  such  disability,  aggravation,  or  death  be- 
comes final  until  the  aggregate  amount  of 
benefits  which  would  be  paid  but  for  this 
sentence  equals  the  total  amount  included 
In  such  Judgment,  settlement,  or  compro- 
mise. (Amended  P.L.  87-825,  §  3;  P.L.  91-24, 
5  3.) 

A  veteran  may  utilize  section  351  or 
file  a  malpractice  claim  against  the 
hospital  and  the  agency.  The  veteran 
"J"  did  both  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration elected  to  settle  on  the  mal- 
practice claim. 

We  have  already  seen  veteran  "J" 
Jewett-nalled  to  the  wall.  Now  watch  as 
the  Veterans'  Administration  com- 
pounds the  fracture.  Veteran  "J's"  claim 
was  for  $75,000.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration settled  it  for  $5,000. 1  have  been 
reliably  informed  that  the  settlement 
was  "amicable ; "  and  we  must  remember 
that  the  VA  "always"  resolves  all  doubt 
in  the  veteran's  behalf. 

The  VA  says  "J"  was  represented  by  a 
representative  of  a  veterans'  organiza- 
tion. Upon  inquiry,  one  finds  that  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Florida  Division  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  "acted"  for  "J"  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  do  not  know  what  action  the 
representative  took;  from  the  amount  of 
the  settlement,  it  could  not  have  been 
much. 

The  settlement  of  malpractice  suits 
comes  under  the  jiu-isdlction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  present  occupant  of  that  posi- 
tion served  long  in  one  of  the  major  vet- 
erans' organizations.  He  repeatedly 
urged  Cogress  to  grant  large  and  gen- 
erous benefits  to  veterans.  Congress,  for 
reasons  other  than  his  urging,  has  over 
the  years,  done  even  more  without  such 
prompting.  This  General  Counsel  is  the 
same  person  who  warned  directors  at 
their  conference  not  to  "bootleg"  in- 
formation to  the  Congress,  though  he 
made  a  career  before  coming  joining 
the  VA  out  of  giving  information  to  the 
Congress,  privately  and  publicly,  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  benefit  him  and 
the  organization  he  represented.  He  now 
sits  on  the  dfcher  side  of  the  table  and 
he  adopts  the  scrooge-llke  attitude  of 
giving  as  little  as  possible  to  deserving 
cases  such  as  "J." 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  the 
absolute  decision  to  settle  malpractice 
suits  brought  against  it  so  long  as  the 
settlement  does  not  exceed  $25,000.  There 
has  been  testimony  before  congressional 
committees  to  the  effect  that  Internal 


Revenue  auditors  are  rated  on  the  num- 
ber of  cases  they  question  and  the  amount 
of  revenue  they  collect;  I  wonder  if  the 
VA  hsis  a  similar  system  for  handling 
malpractice  suits?  Does  the  General 
Counsel  give  a  special  meritorious  rating 
to  the  individual  attorney  who  recom- 
mended the  "J"  settlement  and  "com- 
promised" at  one-fifteenth  the  claim? 

In  a  few  years,  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  his 
associates  who  "handled"  the  "J"  case 
will  be  retired  on  a  generous  civil  serv- 
ice annuity;  some  will  enjoy  reserve 
military  retirement  in  addition;  still 
others  will  be  entitled  to  social  security 
and  private  retirement  benefits.  I  hope 
they  will  enjoy  their  plush  retirements. 
Perhaps— but  I  doubt  it— they  will  re- 
flect on  the  "J"  case  and  remember  that 
just  a  little,  simple,  compassion  and 
concern  could  have  made  "J's"  future  a 
little  easier. 

I  brought  up  the  subject  of  retirement 
to  contrast  the  treatment  afforded  to 
"J"  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
"J"  was  awarded  a  10-percent  disabil- 
ity rating  of  $28  per  month— "J"  did  re- 
ceive $495  per  month  while  hospitalized. 
However,  and  note  this  well— imder  cur- 
rent law,  "J"  may  not  receive  this  stag- 
gering sum  of  $28  per  month  for  nearly 
15  years.  Considering  "J's"  age,  and  the 
very  real  possibility  that  he  could  de- 
velop arthritis  in  both,  now-damaged 
hips,  one  Is  overwhelmed  at  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
"settlement." 

While  the  General  Counsel's  retire- 
ment will  be  at  the  "ample-level."  "J's" 
income  will  be  at  the  "agony-level."  One 
wonders  how  the  General  Counsel  sleeps 
at  night. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
case  of  the  Illegal  admission  of  Mrs. 
Luie  "D"  against  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  the  smiount  of  $3,000,000  is 
not  likely  to  be  compromised  at  one- 
fifteenth  the  claim.  Mrs.  "D"  is  repre- 
sented by  coimsel  of  a  law  firm  in  Miami 
who,  I  doubt,  will  be  willing  to  reach 
an  "amicable"  settlement  such  as  de- 
scribed for  "J."  That  belief  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  spread  the  sordid 
details  of  that  case  on  the  public  record 
at  this  time. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  never  met  "J"  nor  any  of  his 
relatives,  nor  do  I  expect  to  do  so.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Mrs.  "D." 


THE  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  recently  completed  its  consideration 
of  legislation  extending  the  economic 
stabilization  program,  the  debate  over 
how  to  best  manage  our  eco:iomy  contin- 
ues unabated,  and  with  good  reason. 
This  country  is  still  in  the  midst  of  an 
inflationary  crisis,  affecting  virtually 
all  aspects  of  our  lives,  and  our  society. 
No  one  has  yet  formulated  an  effective 
policy  to  guide  our  Government  in  its 


efforts  to  defuse  the  upward  spiral  of 
wages  and  prices.  We  are  still  founder- 
ing on  a  raging  sea. 

One  aspect  of  the  debate  has  centered 
on  the  control  of  interest  rates,  a  pro- 
posal which  generates  heated  argument 
from  all  sides.  In  an  effort  to  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  this  discussion, 
I  am  bringing  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  the  economic  pohcy- 
makers  in  the  executive  branch,  a  letter 
that  I  received  from  Mr.  John  T.  Ben- 
nett, Jr.,  vice  president  for  investment 
management  at  the  Putnam  Manage- 
ment Co.,  in  Boston,  Mr.  Bermett  is  rec- 
ognized by  his  colleagues  in  the  indus- 
try as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  observ- 
ers of  the  investment  world.  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  will  benefit  from 
consideration  of  his  comments  on  the 
feasibility  of  interest  rate  controls: 
The  Putnam  Management  Co.,  Inc. 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  lo,  1973 
Hon.  Margaret  M.  Heckler, 
House    of    Representatives .    Cannon    House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Heckler:  Money  is  the  most 
fluid  of  all  commodities  and  tends  always  to 
flow  very  quickly  to  the  greatest  return  com- 
mensurate with  risk. 

Thus,  if  we  in  the  United  SUtes  held  our 
Interest  rates  low  relative  to  foreign  rates 
there  would  be  a  massive  outflow  of  foreign 
and  domestic  funds  from  our  shores  to  the 
higher  rates  abroad.  This  would  mean  a  seri- 
ous worsening  of  our  already  adverse  balance 
of  payments  situation  and  a  further  weaken- 
ing of  the  dollar. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  free  Interest 
rates  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  allowing 
free  market  forces  to  allocate  credit.  Frozen 
interest  rates  and  differentials  among  rates 
could  well  result  In  serious  distortions  (as  at 
present  with  respect  to  the  run-off  of  com- 
mercial paper  Into  bank  loan  demand)  that 
could  well  force  government  into  aUocatlne 
savings  and  bank  credit. 

Individuals  will  save  less  and  spend  more 
if  they  consider  the  return  on  savings  Inad- 
equate to  compensate  for  Inflation,  or  they 
might  save  In  non-monetary  units  such  as 
real   estate,   art,   commodities,   etc. 

Businesses  wUl  be  encouraged  to  specula- 
tive expansion  of  inventories,  plant  and  debt 
If  borrowing  rates  are  too  low  or  they  may 
simply  borrow  to  invest  in  higher  rates  else- 
where (as  they  are  now  doing  in  borrowing 
from  one  bank  to  buy  Certificates  of  De- 
posit from  another  bank ) . 

In  any  event,  frozen  interest  rates  and  dif- 
ferentials could  mean  such  massive  distor- 
tions that  government  would  be  forced  to 
step  In  with  extensive  regulations  and  or 
tax  changes  to  reallocate  credit.  Such  a  move 
would  mean  the  final  arrival  of  the  central- 
ly-planned economy  that  we  all  dread 

Best  regards, 

John  T.  Bennett.  Jr.. 

Vice  President-Investment  Management. 


KEMP     SPEAKS     OUT     FOR     MASS 
TRANSIT    FACILmES    FOR    THE 
ELDERLY   AND   HANDICAPPED 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  my 
support  for  the  new  rapid  transit  svstem 
now  being  proposed  for  the  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
area. 

A  12>^2-mile  rapid  transit  line  has  been 
proposed  for  Buffalo  between  the  central 
business  district  and   New  York  State 
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University  at  Amherst  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  $250  million. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  has  a  population  of 
462,768  and  its  urbanized  area  has  a 
population  density  second  only  to  New 
York  City  among  the  top  45  cities  of  our 
Nation.  The  proposed  Buffalo-Amherst 
rapid  transit  line  is  expected  to  carry 
33,415,000  riders  annually  in  1975  and 
44,400,000  in  19957rhis  amounts  to  about 
117,000  daily  riders  in  1975  and  148.000 
in  1995. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  that  air  pol- 
lution, which  has  become  a  major  hazard 
to  health,  especially  in  our  large  urban 
areas,  could  be  measurably  alleviated  if 
a  convenient,  attractive,  and  economical 
alternative  to  the  automobile  could  be 
offered  to  the  public.  I  believe  the  pro- 
posed Buffalo-Amherst  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  solving  basic  transporta- 
tion needs,  will  provide  just  such  an 
alternative.  As  an  added  plus,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  fare  box  will  cover  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  system. 

William  E.  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Transportation  Au- 
thority: Kermeth  Knight  and  Gordon 
Thompson  of  the  NFTA;  Lew  Harriman 
of  the  area  transit  committee;  Don 
Blair,  president  of  the  Construction 
Trades  Union;  Frank  Carducci,  president 
of  the  Bus  Drivers  Union;  Lee  Norton  of 
the  Downtown  Buffalo  Development 
Corporation;  Ted  Hullar  of  the  Sierra 
Club;  and  the  many  others  who  have 
worked  so  long  to  make  the  Buffalo- 
Amherst  rapid  transit  a  reality  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  testified  today  before 
the  Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee to  express  my  support  for  this 
urgently  needed  rapid  transit  system  for 
the  Buffalo  area  and  I  respectfully  urged 
that   committee   to   approve   sufficient 

funding  as  requested  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  voiced  my  strong 
support  for  making  a  portion  of  the 

funds  appropriated  for  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program  available  for  the 
special  transportation  needs  of  the  aged 
and  the  handicapped. 

This  is  a  most  important  matter  and 
we  must  face  up  to  it  as  a  responsibility 
we  carmot  avoid,  and  one  we  do  not 
wish  to.  We  are  entering  a  period  in 
which  a  greater  percentage  of  Americans 
will  be  in  the  age  group  of  65  years  or 
more.  Already  there  are  more  than  20 
million  Americans  in  this  category,  or 
about  10  percent  of  the  population.  The 
number  and  ratio  to  other  age  groups  are 
growing  constantly.  During  the  next 
three  decades,  the  number  of  older 
Americans  in  our  population  is  expected 
to  reach  28  million.  These  senior  citizens, 
moreover,  tend  to  be  concentrated  in 
urban  areas  where  mass  transportation 
needs  are  the  greatest. 

Concerning  the  handicapped,  their 
total  is  distressingly  large.  Six  million 
persons,  or  about  3  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation, are  what  is  classified  as 
chronically  handicapped.  An  additional 
4.6  million  have  short-term  disabilities. 

For  both  the  elderly  and  the  handicap- 
ped transportation  is  a  vital  need.  But 
for  many,  getting  around  their  com- 
mimity  is  difiBcult — and  for  others,  Im- 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recognize  that  trans- 


portation is  an  absolute  essental  func- 
tion for  our  economic  and  social  well- 
being.  E^ach  year  we  appropriate  large 
sums  to  improve  the  means  of  this  serv- 
ice. With  such  significant  percentages 
of  oiu-  population  falling  in  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  categories,  the  need  to 
appropriate  funds  to  meet  their  special 
needs  is  evident. 

In  1971,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  Issued  a  report  on  transporta- 
tion. It  included  this  incisive  observa- 
tion concerning  transportation,  or  lack 
of  it,  for  the  aged ; 

The  relative  Inaccessablllty  of  public 
transportation  virtually  Incarcerates  the 
aged.  The  availability  of  transportation  en- 
courages activity  and  expands  atlternativee; 
the  lack  of  transportation  limits  the  per- 
spectives and  opportunities  available  to  in- 
dividuals. It  limits  their  capacity  to  virork 
and  thereby  maintain  some  economic  In- 
dependence. It  restricts  their  ability  to 
maintain  contact  with  others,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  aged  feel  a  heightened 
sense  of  Isolation  as  they  grow  older.  They 
perceive  the  loss  of  transportation  as  a  loss 
In  mobility,  and  they  do  not  differ  from  any 
other  age  group  in  recognizing  that  their 
mobility  determines  the  qu|*lty  of  their 
existence.  Due  to  the  reduction  in  their 
physical,  psychological  capacities,  and  aoclal 
opportunities,  the  aged  need  transporta- 
tion more  than  the  young  In  order  to  induce 
attitudes  to  undertake  more  activity.  The 
young  are  already  actively  minded,  have 
more  destinations  to  which  they  must  go 
(including  work),  and  can  find  means  to 
reach  them  more  readily. 

Fortunately,  some  studies  and  pre- 
liminary spade  work  have  already  been 
done.  Unfortunately,  these  efforts  are 
only  preliminary.  We  have  not  yet  begun 
to  translate  this  knowledge  into  a  full- 
fledged  program  of  action  designed  to 
provide  the  proper  transportation  fa- 
cilities for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  at 
this  time  portions  of  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Edgar  J.  Schiller,  president 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Association  of 
Western  New  York,  Inc.,  and  an  out- 
standng  expert  in  this  field,  concern- 
ing the  transportation  problems  of  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped : 

rehabilrration  association  of 

Westebn  New  York,  Inc.. 

Buffalo,  N.Y..  May  9. 1973. 
Hon.  Jack  F.  Kemp. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  The  RehabUitation  Association 
of  Western  New  York  has  been  cooperating 
with  the  Niagara  Frontier  Transportation 
Authority  in  regard  to  its  proposed  program 
of  Instituting  a  mass  transit  system  In  our 
area.  We  are  particularly  interested  In  seeing 
that  all  facilities  and  services  of  the  mass 
transit  system  are  to  be  accessible  and  avail- 
able to  both  the  handicapped  and  the  aged. 

One  of  the  particular  problems  which  we 
in  rehabilitation  face  every  single  day  is 
making  our  services  available  to  the  handi- 
capped and  then,  after  they  have  gone 
through  our  rehabilitation  program,  making 
the  facilities  in  the  community.  Including 
places  of  work,  accessible  to  them.  As  you 
can  see  from  the  last  Seml-Annual  Report 
of  NFVRC.  we  did  a  terrific  Job  of  placing 
people  In  Industry  but  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  as  plants  are  being  built 
In  sviburban  areas:  for  instance,  the  Walden 
Avenue  area.  We  are  looking  ahead  to  the  day 
when  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  people  to 
come  into  our  program  and  for  us  to  success- 
fully complete  their  rehabilitation  by  seeing 
that  they  get  Jobs. 


The  key  to  the  successful  rehabilitation  of 
the  disabled  in  our  region  is  going  to  be  the 
establishment  of  a  totally  accessible  mass 
transit  system.  Thus,  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  Niagara  Frontier  Transportation  Au- 
thority's proposed  system  be  accessible. 

In  my  conversations  with  my  counterparts 
around  the  country,  I  find  that  this  Is  not 
Juat  a  Western  New  York  problem  but  one 
that  is  nationwide.  We  also  And  that, 
in  any  other  kind  of  long-range  plan- 
ning that  we  want  to  do  for  the  handi- 
capped, we  are  frustrated  by  the  lack  of 
demographic  information.  It  is  paradoxi- 
cal and  fmstratlng  because  the  government 
win  give  us  funds  to  serve  these  handicapped 
people  provided  we  can  show  that  these  peo- 
ple exist  but  the  government  will  not  or  has 
not  been  able,  up  to  this  point,  been  able 
to  provide  the  census  so  that  we  can  Indi- 
cate that  these  people  exist  and  need  these 
transportation  services  and  other  services. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  government  will 
provide  funds  for  transportation  services  as 
per  the  Transportation  Act  of  1970  but  yet 
requires  that  the  Transportation  Authorities 
demonstrate  that  the  handicapped  popula- 
tion of  the  region  justifies  the  capital  In- 
vestment required  and  then  does  not  pro- 
vide any  means  for  which  to  survey  and 
evaluate  the  numbers  of  handicapped  and 
the  extent  of  their  disability. 

As  you  may  be  aware.  Chapter  656  of  the 
1972  session's  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
not  only  guarantee  accessibility  to  public 
buildings  but  also  precisely  define  the  term 
•'handicapped"  to  Include  those  Individuals 
confined  to  wheelchairs.  This  New  York  State 
law  Is  much  more  definitive  than  the  Sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1970 
and  we  would  like  to  see  these  New  York 
State  provisions  prevail  or  be  included  In  fu- 
ture federal  legislation. 

This  type  of  demographic  information 
would  be  extremely  valuable  to  us  and  to 
our  counterparts  throughout  the  country  so 
that  we  could  plan  realistically  for  needed 
services  for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 
Prom  your  vantage  point  In  Washington 
and  from  your  contacts  on  the  Labor  and 

Education   Committee,   and   from   what   you 
can  gatber  from  the  Commerce  Department. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could 
let  US  know  about  a  solution  to  this  problem 

in  the  Immediate  future.  -j- 

Sincerely.  / 

Edgar  J.  Schiller. president. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Edgar  J.  Schiller's  letter 
gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  trans- 
portation problems  faced  by  the  aged  and 
the  handicapped.  The  full-fledged  pro- 
gram of  action  which  is  needed  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  funds.  For  this 
reason,  I  respectfully  urged  that  the 
committee  include  a  clause  in  the  lan- 
guage of  its  report  directing  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  to 
devote  some  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
them  toward  providing  transportation 
facilities  designed  to  accommodate  the 
requirements  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  I  know  that  this  action  by 
the  committee  would  be  an  important 
step  toward  fulfilling  the  urgent  need  of 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  for  con- 
venient and  adequate  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  as  I  was  preparing  the  testimony 
today,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  fpbm 
David  J.  Franko,  manager,  special  proj- 
ects of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Transpor- 
tation Authority,  to  Dwight  H.  Warren, 
board  chairman.  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  Clubs  of  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County.  Inc..  which  states  that  NFTA  is 
now  authorized  to  initiate  work  activity 
on  their  aged  and  handicapped  technical 
study. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  letter  in 
the  Record: 

Niagara  Frontier 
Transportation  AuTHORrrY, 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  May  17,  1973. 
Mr.  Dwight  H.  Wabren, 

Board  Chairman,  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
Clubs  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Warren:  Mr.  John  Seal  has  re- 
ferred your  letter  of  13  May  1973  to  me  as 
I  am  responsible  for  NPTA's  study  program 
concerning  the  accommodation  of  the  aged 
and  handicapjjed  on  the  proposed  Buffalo- 
Amherst  rapid  transit  line.  This  Technical 
Study  will  be  completed  as  part  of  the  Co- 
ordinated Support  Program  which  supple- 
ments the  General  Engineering  Design 
AcUvlty. 

In  order  to  more  fully  apprise  you  of 
NFTA's  progress  to  date  on  this  Technical 
Study,  1  will  summarize  the  work  accom- 
plished since  its  inception  in  January  1973: 
During  this  Initial  phase  of  the  study,  my 
objectives  have  been  to  (1)  develop  a  de- 
tailed Work  Program  for  the  Agied  and 
Handicapped  Technical  Study.  (2)  Initiate  a 
consultant  selection  process  in  accordance 
with  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion (UMTA>  guidelines  EUid  procedures,  and 
(3)  establish  working  relationships  with  the 
many  organizations  which  represent  the  el- 
derly and  disabled  in  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Region. 

Development  of  the  detailed  Work  Pro- 
gram Is  considered  to  be  the  most  significant 
accomplishment  to  date  as  It  defines  the 
scope  and  depth  of  our  Technical  Study.  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  program  for  your 
perusal  and  Invite  your  conunents  and  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  proposed  approach. 
You  will  note  that  our  proposal  not  only 
considers  the  issue  of  physical  accessibility 
but  also  includes  provisions  for  examining 
service  and  economic  solutions  as  well  in 
solving  the  transportation  problems  of  the 
elderly  and  physically  disabled. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  NFTA's  proposed 
Work  Program  has  been  approved  by  UMTA's 

Technical  Studies  Division,  so  we  are  now 

authorized  to  initiate  work  activity  on  the 
Aged  and  Handicapped  Technical  Study. 
Thus.  NFTA  expects  to  complete  the  consult- 
ant selection  process  in  the  very  near  future 
and  hopes  to  begin  actual  technical  work  by 
1  July  1953. 

You  Will  be  encouraged  to  learn  that  I  have 
already  established  working  relationships 
with  the  Erie  County  Office  for  the-  Aging 
(Mr  Clifford  Whitman.  Executive  Director) 
and  the  Research  and  Planning  Council  for 
Community  Services  (Mr.  Jack  Hlckey,  Ex- 
ecutive Director).  In  fact,  I  met  with  Mr. 
Hlckey  and  Mr.  Frank  Endres  this  past  week 
(14  May  1973)  and  both  of  these  gentlemen 
have  pledged  their  cooperation  In  this  en- 
deavor to  assure  that  NFTA's  mass  transit 
service  is  accessible  to  the  elderly  and  the 
disabled   In  the  Niagara  Frontier  Region. 

I  am  forwarding  copies  of  this  letter  to  our 
Congressional  delegation  as  I  am  sure  they 
are  very  Interested  in  NFTA's  progress  to  date 
reeardlng  this  very  Important  Technical 
Study. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  NFTA's 
Work  Program,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
calL  I 

Sincerely, 

David  J.  Franko, 
Manager:  Special  Projects. 


REMARKS  BY  HON.  DONALD  M. 
PRASER.  INTRODUCING  A  BILL 
TO  NEGATE  THE  RHODESIAN 
CHROME  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill,  along  with  57  cospon- 
sors,  which  would  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt 
the  importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
and  restore  the  United  States  to  its  po- 
sition as  a  law-abiding  member  of  the 
international  community. 

Since  1966  under  two  Presidents,  it 
was  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  sanctions  imposed  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  against  the 
illegal  minority  regime  now  controlling 
Southern  Rhodesia.  This  policy,  freely 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  was 
adopted  by  the  Security  Council  under 
chapter  7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
making  U.S.  adherence  to  the  sanctions 
a  solenm  trekty  obligation.  In  1971. 
American  adherence  to  this  interna- 
tional legal  obligation  was  broken  when 
the  Congress  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  Military  Procurement  Authorization 
Act. 

Under  the  Rhodesian  chrome  amend- 
ment importation  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
ore  is  allowed  in  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  sanctions.  The  proponents  of 
the  amendment  in  1971  based  their  posi- 
tion on  national  security  grounds.  Spe- 
cifically, they  claimed  that  it  was  wrong 
for  the  United  States  to  buy  chrome  from 
its  greatest  potential  adversary,  the  So- 
viet Union,  when  it  could  not  buy  the 
same  commodity  from  non-Communist 
Rhodesia.  At  the  time  many  of  us  took 
exception  to  this  argu.Tient  by  pointing 
out  that  the  chrome  in  the  strategic 
stockpile  was  already  in  excess  of  fore- 
seeable requirements  by  some  2.2  million 
tons  and  that  since  there  was  no  strategic 
need  for  more  chrome  from  Rhodesia, 

passage  of  the  amendment  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  United 
States  an  open  international  lawbreaker. 
In  the  year  and  a  half  since  the  passage 
of  the  Rhodesian  chrome  amendment, 
it  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  it 
has  not  only  failed  to  accomplish  what  is 
opponents  claimed  it  would  accomplish, 
but  has  created  some  serious  domestic 
problems  in  the  United  States,  in  addi- 
tion to  dsunaging  our  international  rep- 
utation as  a  law-abiding  country. 

Instead  of  saving  American  jobs,  the 
passage  of  the  Rhodesian  chrome 
amendment  has  placed  American  jobs  in 
peril.  This  is  because  the  amendment 
allows  not  only  importation  of  Rhodesian 
ores  but  importation  of  Rhodesian  pro- 
cessed ferrochrome.  Since  pa.';sa?e  of 
the  amendment,  two  American  ferro- 
chrome plants  have  announced  plans  to 
close  down. 

Instead  of  reducing  immrts  of  chrome 
ores  from  the  Soviet  Union,  those  im- 
ports have  remained  at  about  the  same 
level  and.  as  we  have  imported  chrome 
ores  from  Rhodesia,  the  effect  has  been 
to  reduce  our  imports  from  Turkey. 

It  has  not  contributed  to  national  secu- 
rity. The  excess  of  chrome  in  our  strate- 
gic stockpile  has  continued  to  swell  and 
the  administration  is  now  seeking  con- 
gressional approval  to  sell  to  the  public 
half  a  million  tons  of  chrome  per  year 
from  the  stockpile. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  ill  effects 


of  the  Rhodesian  chrome  amendment 
which  argues  strongly  for  its  repeal: 

It  makes  the  United  States  one  of  only 
three  open  violators  of  United  Nations 
Security  Council  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia; the  other  two  are  South  Africa 
and  Portugal. 

It  creates  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  among  most  black  African  coun- 
tries expressed  in  United  Nations  debates 
and  resolutions. 

It  gives  the  Smith  regime  its  biggest 
boost  in  morale  to  date  and  a  new  and 
sorely  needed  source  of  foreign  exchange. 

It  sets  a  bad  precedent  for  a  violation 
of  international  law  by  a  country  which 
loudly  proclaims  allegiance  to  interna- 
tional law,  thereby  further  weakening 
sanctions  an  effective  instrumentality  of 
peaceful  change  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  gives  the  impression  to  the  whole 
world  that  the  United  States  is  not  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  even  a  small  commercial 
interest  to  penalize  a  regime  which  flouts 
principles  of  democracy,  racial  equality 
and  self-determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  Rhodesian  chrome  amend- 
ment can  no  longer  be  sustained;  if,  in- 
deed, there  ever  were  such  a  time  when 
they  could  be  sustained  on  a  rational 
basis.  For  reasons  of  national  security, 
employment  of  American  workers,  inter- 
national law  and  order,  sensible  foreign 
trade,  and  humanitarianism,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  United  States  to  rejohi  the 
community  of  law-abiding  nations  and 
put  behind  it  this  unwise  measure. 

I  am  pleased  to  not*  that  in  the  other 
body  today.  Senator  Humphrey,  along 
with  22  cosponsors.  is  introducing  a  sim- 
ilar bill. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 

us  in  support  of  this  important  le^sla- 
tion. 

Listed  below  are  those  Members  spon- 
soring the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
(Mr.DlGGS) : 

List  of  Cosponsors 
WlUlam  S.  Mallllard.  of  California. 
Peter  H.  B.  Frellnghuysen.  of  New  Jersey. 
Dante  B.  Fascell.  of  Florida. 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  of  Minnesota. 
Paul  Findley.  of  Illinois. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 
John  C.  Culver,  of  Iowa. 
Lee  H.  Hamilton,  of  Indiana. 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  New  York. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York. 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr..  of  Ohio. 
Ogden  R.  Reld.  of  New  York. 
Michael  Harrington,  of  Massachusetts. 
Leo  J.  Ryan,  of  California. 
Donald  W.  Rlegle.  Jr.  of  Michigan. 
Herman  Badlllo.  of  New  York. 
Walter  E.  Fatin-.rsy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  of  California. 
Alphonzo  Bell,  of  California. 
George  E.  Brown.  Jr..  of  California. 
Frank  J.  Brasco.  of  New  York. 
William  J.  Green,  of  Pennsvlvania. 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe,  of  Illinois. 
William  L.  Hungate.  of  Missouri. 
Ronald  V.  Dellums.  of  California. 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii. 
Frank  Horton.  of  New  York. 
Bella  S.  Abzug.  of  New  York. 
Howard  W.  Robison.  of  New  York. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  of  New  York. 
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Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida.        — 
wmiam  Lehman,  of  Florida. 
Richardson  Preyer,  of  North  Carolina. 
Parren  J.  Mitchell,  of  Maryland. 
Uoyd  Meeds,  of  Washington. 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  of  Ohio. 
Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat,  of  the  Territory 
of  Quam. 

Shirley  Chlsholm.  of  New  York. 
Portney  H.  (Pete)  Stark,  of  California. 
Don  Edwards,  of  California. 
Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler,  of  Wisconsin. 
Gilbert  Gude.  of  Maryland. 
Robert  F.  Drlnan,  of  Massachusetts. 
William  (Bill)  Clay,  of  Missouri. 
John  Conyers,  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 


Charles  B.  Rangel,  of  New  York. 

Les  Aspln,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  P.  Selberllng,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  O.  Tlernan,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  of  CalUomla. 

Louis  Stokes,  of  Ohio. 

John  Dellenback,  of  Oregon. 

Bill  Prenzel,  of  Minnesota. 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Barbara  Jordan,  of  Texas. 


HUMAN  NEEDS   VERSUS   MILITARY 
DEMANDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  del- 
egation of  women  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  joined  local  members  of 
Women  Strike  for  Peace  and  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Right  Organization  in 
visiting  congressional  offices.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  point  out  the  incredible 
discrepancies  in  the  administration's 
budget,  between  the  filling  of  human 
needs  and  the  demands  of  the  military 
bosses.  Among  the  materials  presented 
for  our  consideration  was  the  following 
analysis  from  the  WSP  memo: 


W8P   Demands   Congress   Vote   Fttnds   for   Lite— Not   Death:    Nixon's    Priorities    as    Reflected    m    Selected    Examples    From 

His  iVl^r'Bxfttawi 


Cut:  tra  million  In  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  faculties 
under  HUD  Community  Development  Program 

Cut:  $18.0  million  In  construction  loans  and  grants  for  higher 
education 

Cut:  t23.9  million  in  education  for  the  handicapped  under  HEW 
OfDce  of  Education 

Cut:  $33.9  million  in  library  resovirces  under  HEW  Office  of 
Education 

Cut:  $36.0  million  In  federally  supported  hospital  and  health 
faculty  construction 

Cut:  $75.4  mlUlon  In  operations,  research  and  faculties  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Cut :  $82.2  mlUlon  in  Indian  programs  under  Minority  Assistance 
Programs  (to  broaden  opportunities  for  economic  participation  & 
self-determination ) 

Cut :  $86.0  mlUlon  In  federaUy  aided  health  training  and  education 

Cut :  $200.0  mUUon  In  chUd  nutntlon  for  elementary  &  secondary 
education 

Cut:  $252.0  mUllon  in  manpower  revenue  sharing  under  DoL 
Manpower  Administration 

Cut:  $519.7  mUllon  In  emergency  employment  assistance  under 
DoL  Manpower  Administration 

Cut:  $1.5  blUlon  in  elementary  and  secondary  education 

Sources: 

The  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Fiscal  Year  1974,  VS.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C. 

Special  Analyses,  Budget  of  the  US.  Government,  Fiscal  Year 
1974,  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.,  D.C. 


Increase :  $6.9  mUllon  for  MK  48  Torpedo 

Increase:   $16.3  mlUlon  for  E-3A  Airborne  Warning  &  Control 
System 
Increase:  $22.9  mlUion  for  SAM-D  MlssUe 

Increase:  $29.0  mlUion  for  B-1  Bomber 

Increase:  $39.5  miUlon  for  manned  space  flight  research  and 
development  under  NASA 

Increase:  $73.9  mUllon  for  NASA 

Increase:  $94.3  mUIion for  A-X  Tactical  Attack  Aircraft 

Increase:  $92.0  mUllon  in  Air  Force  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation 
Request:  $194.2  mllUon  for  SAM-D  MissUe 

Increase:  $239.9  mllUon  for  F-15  Tactical  Fighter  Aircraft  (77 
planes) 

Request:  $546.3  mUllon  for  S-3A  Viking  Antl-Submarlne  Warfare 
Aircraft 

Request:  $1.2  blUion  for  one  Trident  Submarine 

Program  Acquisition  Costs  by  Weapon  System,  Dept.  of  Defense 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974,  Dept.  of  Defense,  Wash.,  D.C. 


As  these  women  met  to  confront  their 
representatives  with  some  of  the  realities. 
Senator  Ervin's  committee  was  exploring 
the  fantasyworld  of  James  McCord.  The 
latest  excuse  for  the  Watergate  scandals, 
it  seems,  is  the  fear  of  some  Republicans 
that  peace  people  were  going  to  be  vio- 
lent. Considering  the  sustained,  institu- 
tional violence  perpetrated  by  this  ad- 
ministration, their  paranoia  may  be  un- 
derstandable: since  they  were  respon- 
sible for  death  and  destruction,  they  be- 
lieved their  opponents  capable  of  the 
same.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  the 
exposure  of  corruption  may  well  lead  to 
new  beginnings.  This  too  is  the  hope  of 
the  women  who  met  this  morning.  In 
welcoming  them.  I  stated: 

As  you  meet  here  today — some  for  the  first 
time  and  some  for  about  the  hundredth 
time — In  an  effort  to  turn  spending  from 
death  to  life — we  are  all  aware  that  the  scene 
has  drastically  changed.  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  that  the  very  foundations  of  gov- 
ernment are  trembling — nor  that  revelations 
of  corruption  in  the  highest  places  have 
deepened  the  cynicism  abroad  In  the  land. 
All  this  you  know. 

You  knew  about  the  snooping,  the  bug- 
ging, the  spying,  lopg  before  most  of  the 
public  knew,  because  you  were  sometimes 
the  target  of  it.  Many  of  us  here  today  have 
lived  through  at  least  a  decade  of  Increasing 
subversion  of  the  political  process. 

And  yet  you  are  here  today  because  you 
continue  to  beUeve  In  that  process — and  to 
believe  that  you   can  affect   it.  That's  why 


I  am  here,  too,  working  within  the  system — 
because  I  profoundly  believe  that  It  can  be 
responsive.  And  for  the  first  time  In  months, 
I  have  hope,  great  hope. 

Republicans  as  weU  as  Democrats  are  turn- 
ing away  In  revulsion  from  the  corruption  of 
Watergate.  Those  who  supported  Nixon  and 
those  who  voted  for  him  are  repudiating  his 
policies.  And  they  are  repudiating  bis  for- 
eign as  well  as  his  domestic  policy. 

In  its  first  vote  against  Asian  war,  the 
House  recently  voted  219-198  to  refuse  to 
authorize  transfer  of  funds  for  bombing 
Cambodia.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee voted  24-0  to  cut  off  funds.  These 
votes  Included  former  hawks  as  well  as 
doves.  They  represent  a  new  determination 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  take  back  the 
power  to  make  war.  I  believe  that  we  wUl 
see  a  continuing  use  of  Congressional  au- 
thority to  restrain  the  Executive  and  to  strip 
him  of  powers  he  has  unconstitutionally  ac- 
quired. We  cannot  say  with  any  certainty  to- 
day that  It  wUl  go  farther  than  that:  the 
facts  are  not  all  In.  But  we  can  be  hopeful, 
at  last,  that  a  new  era  Is  beginning. 


CONTINUATION  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  IMMI- 
GRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  Subcommittee  No. 
1  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  con- 


tinue In  June  its  hearings  on  my  bill,  H  Jl. 
981,  to  revise  immigration  procedures  for 
natives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
These  hearings  will  be  held  on  June  6,  7, 
13,  and  14,  1973  In  room  2237  Raybum 
House  Office  Building  and  will  begin  each 
day  at  10  a.m. 

On  June  6,  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  be  invited  to  testify  on  the  labor 
certification  program  and  we  are  hope- 
ful that  they  will  provide  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations  with  respect  to 
section  212<a)(14)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  have  declined  to  ap- 
pear on  two  earlier  occasions  but  an 
additional  opportunity  has  been  provided 
for  their  appearance,  since  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  most  anxious  to  receive  their 
views.  In  addition,  on  June  6,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Lawyers  Association  who  is  in- 
timately familiar  with  the  operation  of 
the  labor  certification  requirement  has 
been  scheduled  to  appear. 

On  June  7,  testimony  will  be  received 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  on  this 
legislation. 

On  June  13,  the  Department  of  State 
will  resume  Its  testimony  concerning  the 
refugee  provision  contained  in  section  9 
of  H.R.  981. 

Finally,  on  June  14,  testimony  will  be 
received  from  public  witnesses  and  other 
interested  who  may  wish  to  appear. 
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HON.  BILL  GUNTER  INTRODUCES 
LEGISLA-nON  TO  DESIGNATE 
FEDERAL  BXHLDING  IN  WEST 
PALM  BEACH  AS  THE  "PAUL  G. 
ROGERS  FEDERAL  BUILDING" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gunter)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  designate 
the  recently  completed  Federal  building 
in  West  Palm  Beach  as  the  "Paul  G. 
Rogers  Federal  Building"  in  honor  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  11th 
District  of  Florida. 

Tills  legislation  was  inspired  by  a  res- 
olution received  from  the  city  commis- 
sion of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Certainly, 
those  who  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  one  who 
has  served  them  and  the  Nation  so  well 
should  receive  every  consideration. 

The  resolution  passed  on  April  30, 1973. 
reads  as  follows : 

Resolution  No.  68-73 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  West 
Palm  Beach  are  extremely  proud  of  the  re- 
cently completed  Federal  BuUdlng  located 
In  the  City  Civic  Center  Complex;  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  West 
Palm  Beach  are  also  proud  of  the  long  rec- 
ord of  achievement  of  Representative  Paul 
G.  Rogers,  who  has  represented  the  citizens 
of  this  area  for  eighteen  years  and  has  been 
responsible  for  much  farslghted  legislation 
and  has  brought  honor  and  accomplishment 
upon  himself  and  the  citizens  of  this  area. 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  city 
commission  of  the  city  of  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida : 

Section  1.  That  the  City  Commission  of 
the  City  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  re- 
quests that  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration be  requested  to  designate  the  new 
Federal  Building  located  In  the  City  of  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida,  as  the  "Paul  G.  Rogers 
Federal  Building"  In  honor  of  Representative 
Paul  G.  Rogers,  United  States  Representa- 
tive from  the  11th  District  of  Florida. 

Section  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  furnished  to  United  States  Sen- 
ators Lawton  Chiles  and  Edward  J.  Gurney, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510,  and  to  United  States  Representatives 
Robert  L.  P.  Slkes,  Don  Fuqua,  Charles  E. 
Bennett,  BUI  ChappeU.  Jr.,  BUI  Gunter,  C.  W. 
BUI  Young,  Sam  M.  Gibbons,  James  A.  Haley, 
Louis  Frey,  Jr.,  L.  A.  (Skip)  Bafalls,  Paul  G. 
Rogers,  J.  Herbert  Burke,  WUllam  Lehman, 
Claude  Pepper  and  Dante  Fascell,  House  Of- 
fice BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

Section  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  immediately  upon  its  passage. 


FLORIDA  MASONIC  HOME  IS  A 
WORK  OP  LOVE,  DEDICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  is  retog- 
nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago, 
I  read  an  article  that  said  that  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  in  these  United  States 
spend  $1  million  per  day  for  charitable 
and  humanitarian  works. 

In  that  same  statement,  it  was  noted 
that  43  percent  of  this  expenditure  went 
to  members  and  relatives  of  Masons,  and 
that  57  percent  went  to  nonmembers,  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  color,  or  creed. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Masons  In  general,  and  Florida 


Masons  in  particular,  for  all  that  they  do 
for  mankind.  Often  this  work  is  not  pub- 
licized, yet  tens  of  thousands  of  children, 
the  ill,  the  blind,  and  the  aged  are  nur- 
tured by  the  generosity  of  members  of 
this  proud  fraternity. 

As  I  thought  upon  these  remarks,  I 
wondered  to  myself  why  it  is  that  we  as 
a  people  never  seem  to  find  the  time  to 
stop  and  say  "thank  you."  Our  news- 
papers, radio  newscasts,  and  television 
commentaries  dwell  upon  the  problems 
of  society — crime  and  violence — but 
seldom  do  we  stop  to  talk  about  all  of  the 
good  things  that  man  does.  Perhaps  if 
we  paid  a  little  more  emphasis  to  the 
good  that  ijien  do,  it  might  encourage 
even  more. 

Certainly  we  get  a  distorted  view  of 
.society  without  this  balance. 

The  Masonic  fraternity  is  an  ancient 
one,  having  its  roots  in  the  building  of 
the  great  cathedrals  in  ancient  times. 
These  were  the  builders  of  their  time.  In 
the  seventeen  hundreds,  with  this  craft 
a  dying  art.  men  who  were  interested  in 
the  various  traditions  that  had  been  de- 
veloped, began  to  form  lodges  for  frater- 
nal Masonry. 

They  took  the  tools  of  the  builder,  and 
legends  about  them,  to  develop  a  ritual 
in  which  universal  truths  are  taught. 

While  not  formed  as  a  benevolent 
society,  it  was  natural  that  men  of  this 
frame  of  mind  would  be  concerned  about 
others.  Through  the  centuries.  Masons 
have  been  concerned  about  the  social 
problems  of  their  time,  and  rather  than 
merely  complain,  they  have  attempted  to 
do  something  about  those  problems. 

Charity  Is  very  much  a  part  of  the 
Masonic  tradition  and  so  it  was  natural 
as  the  fraternity  grew  for  personal  acts 
of  charity  to  be  augmented  by  the  entire 
membership  through  a  special  fimd  or 
the  lodge  treasury. 

As  the  years  passed,  Florida  Masons 
became  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for 
some  program  to  care  for  the  orphaned 
and  for  the  aged  of  the  fraternity.  Thus 
was  bom  the  Masonic  Home  of  Florida. 

It  was  over  70  years  ago,  1902.  that  a 
resolution  was  presented  to  Florida's 
Grand  Lodge  by  Albert  W.  Gilchrist,  urg- 
ing that  a  Masonic  Home  be  built  to  fill 
this  need.  Perhaps  it  does  not  sound  like 
such  a  dynamic  act  in  light  of  the  pres- 
ent, but  for  that  period  it  was  a  bold  and 
decisive  move. 

Eleven  years  later,  Gilchrist  was  Flor- 
ida's grand  master  and  was  able  to  re- 
port that  the  special  committee  had 
nearly  $20,000  in  hand.  The  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star  made  a  very  substantial  gift 
in  1917  and  the  Masons  of  Florida  felt  it 
was  time  to  select  a  site  for  its  long- 
dreamed  of  Masonic  Home. 

Many  locations  were  inspected  by  the 
appointed  committee,  with  the  South- 
land Hotel  property  at  St.  Petersburg 
deemed  the  most  desirable.  The  purchase 
price  for  the  hotel  and  its  5  acres  was 
$70,000— a  huge  sum  for  that  day. 

So  it  was  that  the  home  was  to  be 
opened  on  April  7, 1919. 

Today,  additional  buildings  have  been 
erected  to  meet  new  needs  and  the  total 
investment  for  Florida  Masons  is  valued 
at  over  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 


The  total  area  has  grown  to  approximate- 
ly eighteen  and  a  half  acres. 

Here  is  something  of  the  history  of 
building  at  the  home.  Beginning  with 
the  original  hotel  building,  an  additional 
building  was  erected  on  the  grounds  in 
1927,  which  is  now  the  administration 
building.  The  superintendent's  home 
was  erected  in  1933  by  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star.  In  1950  a  band  shell  was 
erected  on  the  grounds  where  monthly 
concerts  are  held  by  the  Selma  Grotto 
Band. 

In  1953  a  new  18-room  infirmary  in 
the  old  hotel  building  was  completed. 
Two  additions  of  10  rooms  each  have 
been  built  since  that  time,  making  a  total 
of  77  hospital  beds  in  38  rooms.  A  motel- 
type  building  with  28  rooms  \\ith  baths 
was  completed  in  1958.  In  1964,  18  more 
hospital  beds  were  added  in  a  special  care 
imit.  making  a  total  of  95  hospital-type 
beds. 

Not  long  ago  I  talked  with  Jack  Hardy, 
the  hard-working  superintendent  of  the 
Masonic  Home,  who  is  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job. 

He  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  were 
75  residents  in  the  comprehensive  care 
center.  Approximately  16  of  those  were 
semiambulatory,  the  other  57  were  com- 
plete bed  patients. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the 
Mtisonic  Home  of  Florida,  it  is  necessary 
to  realize  that  the  Masons  are  operating 
a  comprehensive  care  center  -with  hospi- 
tal-type care  on  a  long-term  basis — not 
on  the  short-term  experienced  by  public 
hospitals. 

The  new  comprehensive  care  center  of 
85  beds  cost  over  $1  million  by  the  time 
of  its  completion  in  April  of  1972. 

Jack  told  me  that  there  are  40  resi- 
dents in  the  motel-type  section.  This  is 
the  partial  self-help  section.  These  are 
the  guests  who  are  ambulatory  and  able 
to  do  a  limited  amount  of  housekeeping. 

In  this  community,  where  many  needs 
exist,  the  Masons  care  for  some  149  men 
and  women. 

It  is  a  real  community,  a  real  home. 
No  efifort  is  spared  to  get  the  guests  into 
the  various  programs  to  let  them  know 
that  they  are  wanted  and  loved.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  hours  have  been 
given  by  volimteers  to  augment  the  ef- 
forts of  the  professional  staff. 

One  senses  this  spirit  in  a  visit  to  the 
home.  It  is  a  cheerful  place,  they  are 
guests,  and  the  Masons  are  determined 
to  provide  the  best  possible  care. 

Over  the  years,  the  home  has  had  to 
provide  increasing  services  for  bedrid- 
den patients.  It  is  to  their  credit  that 
they  have  never  failed  to  respond  to 
each  new  challenge  of  passing  years. 

I  think  it  important  to  note  a  few 
statistics  about  the  operation  of  the  56 
Masonic  homes  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
that  are  necessary  for  them  to  continue 
to  operate. 

According  to  reports,  the  cost  of  op- 
eration per  resident  varies  from  $300  per 
month  in  Iowa.  Texas,  and  the  Midwest 
to  $1,000  in  Connecticut. 

There  are  manj'  reasons  for  these  vari- 
ations. Those  using  the  smaller  figures 
provide   the  bare  necessities   of  h%'lng 
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and  do  not  include  any  expansion  pro- 
gram or  improvements  in  the  facilities. 
In  these  homes  they  do  not  have  hospi- 
tal or  infirmary-type  care.  An  applicant 
must  be  100-percent  ambulatory  to  be 
admitted.  If  they  become  a  total  bed 
patient  in  a  short  period  of  time,  the 
lodge  is  asked  to  move  them  to  another 
facility.  In  the  larger  homes  of  the 
North  and  the  old  established  grand 
lodges,  the  costs  run  above  $400  per 
month.  These  Masonic  homes  offer  all 
types  of  hospitalization  and  are  equipped 
to  perform  any  type  of  medical  service, 
including  operations. 

In  these  larger  homes  in  the  Midwest, 
the  West,  and  the  North  complete  build- 
ings have  often  been  constructed  by  the 
various  bodies  of  Masonry  with  no  cost 
outlay  to  the  blue  lodges  of  the  State. 
This  is  not  the  experience  of  the  Flor- 
ida Masonic  Home. 

In  Florida,  the  cost  is  almost  solely 
borne  by  the  blue  lodges  of  Florida  and 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

However,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  over- 
look the  tremendou.s  contributions  which 
have  been  made  by  individuals  and  af- 
filiated Masonic  organizations.  This  sup- 
port has  been  tremendous. 

The  Masonic  home  is  a  work  of  love. 

I  think  it  interesting  to  point  out  that 
no  governmental  assistance  is  accepted. 
The  majority  of  the  guests  admitted  are 
on  welfare  and  this  grant  is  terminated 
upon  their  admission  to  the  home. 

I  also  want  to  mention  some  of  the 
other  programs  administered  by  the 
Masons  of  Florida  to  aid  the  needy. 
These  programs  supplement  and  aug- 
ment the  work  of  the  home  and  have 
never  received  the  credit  they  deserve. 

It  is  estimated  that  Masonic  relief  in 
Florida  pours  nearly  $1  million  into  local 
community  annually.  This  is  because  of 
the  nonresident  relief,  a  program  where- 
by the  Masons  supplement  the  income  of 
an  individual  so  that  they  will  not  have 
to  leave  their  homes.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous program.  It  allows  needy  per- 
sons to  remain  in  familiar  surroundings. 

Another  program  of  Florida  Masons  is 
that  of  emergency  relief — given  while 
other  avenues  of  help  are  investigated. 

Then  there  is  the  hospital  service 
fund  which  helps  pay  hospital  bills  and 
for  medical  care.  Thus,  the  afflicted  will 
not  have  to  mortgage  his  home  or  his  last 
holdings. 

These  programs  augment  the  Masonic 
Home.  They  are  designed  to  assist  mem- 
bers and  their  families  who  often  face 
financial  ruin.  Through  this  help,  they 
are  often  returned  to  self-supporting 
live.s.  Whatever  the  case,  they  know  that 
the  fraternity  is  concerned  and  is  going 
to  do  something  to  care  for  their  needs. 

Well,  these  are  some  of  the  statistics. 

I  did  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the 
home  had  as  its  major  concern  in  the 
early  years,  children.  The  last  child 
raised  in  the  home  graduated  from 
Florida  State  University  in  1958. 

Today,  there  is  not  the  same  need  for 
the  care  of  the  orphaned  as  existed  In  the 
early  part  of  the  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  and  I  point 
with  pride,  to  the  fact  that  my  close 
friend.  Fletcher  G.  McQueen,  wat  raised 
in  the  home  and  years  later  was  to  serve 


Florida  as  its  grand  master.  It  was  a 
proud  day  for  the  Masons  of  Florida 
when  this  outstanding  Mason  took  over 
the  helm.  It  only  went  to  further  prove 
the  worth  of  their  sacrifice  and  hard 
work. 

It  is  one  thing  to  quote  statistics.  It  is 
yet  another  to  talk  about  the  individuals 
who  have  been  sustained  in  the  last  years 
of  their  lives. 

One  could  write  a  book  about  the  trials 
and  tribulations  that  brought  many  of 
the  guests  to  the  Masonic  Home.  Let  it 
suflSce  to  say  that  when  the  circum- 
stances of  life  overwhelmed  them  and 
there  seemed  no  hope,  the  arms  of 
Masonry  went  out  to  them. 

It  is  a  great  story,  one  that  I  wish  more 
Americans  knew.  Masons,  through  their 
Masonic  homes,  are  providing  care  for 
the  aged.  Through  their  appendant  or- 
ders they  assist  the  blind,  they  care  for 
crippled  children,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
need  in  which  they  have  not  involved 
themselves. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  me  proud 
is  that  their  example  has  caused  so  many 
other  organizations  and  individuals  to 
show  concern — and  to  do  something.  Per- 
haps this  may  well  be  the  greatest  con- 
tribution of  all. 

This  year,  my  good  friend,  Ben  Collins, 
of  Jacksonville,  is  the  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  of  Florida.  Ben  is  probably  the 
hardest  working  man  ever  to  fill  that  ex- 
acting position. 

He  told  me  the  other  way  that  he 
wished  that  lie  could  communicate  to  the 
Masons  of  Florida  the  contribution  which 
they  have  made  to  their  fellow  man.  He 
said: 

That  guest  In  our  Home  was  somebody's 
mother,  somebody's  sister,  somebody's  father, 
somebody's  brother.  Life  can  be  exacting  and 
It  can  be  cruel.  I  don't  know  how  many  cases 
I  have  examined  where  the  Individual  was 
simply  overwhelmed  by  circumstances  beyond 
their  control  and  they  knew  only  the  blind 
panic  of  no  hope.  Masons  reached  out  to 
them,  nurtured  them  and  provided  solace  In 
the  most  trying  of  times. 

I  believe  we  have  been  blessed  by  the  Al- 
mighty in  this  work.  Perhaps  we  have  en- 
couraged others  to  be  a  little  bit  more  con- 
cerned through  our  own  actions.  Maybe  we 
don't  blow  our  own  horn  enough  sometimes, 
but  ihen  it's  part  of  our  nature  not  to  do  so.  I 
feel  that  the  help  1  have  been  able  to  give 
the  needy  through  my  Brethren  has  been 
the  most  rewarding  experience  a  man  can 
know. 

In  this  year,  we  are  going  to  build  on  that 
foundation  which  has  been  so  ably  con- 
structed in  the  past.  We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  new  challenges  as  they  arise. 
We  know  that  costs  are  going  to  Increase, 
we  know  that  with  men  and  women  living 
longer,  our  challenge  is  going  to  be  greater. 
We  are  sustained  by  the  example  of  the 
past  and  I  believe  as  firmly  as  anything  that 
I  know  that  those  of  us  who  must  labor 
in  the  vineyards  in  the  seventies,  will  be  no 
less  faithful  than  our  predecessors. 

To  which  I  add  my  own  personal  note 
of  gratitude. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  some 
yet  unborn,  will  benefit  from  what  the 
Masons  of  Florida  do  today. 


ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York   (Mr.  Addabbo)   is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  spend 
some  time  with  35  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  who  are  visiting  Washing- 
ton as  winners  of  the  annual  essay  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
Association  of  New  York. 

One  of  these  students  is  Jules  Haas 
who  is  a  constituent  of  mine  in  Queens 
and  who  attends  Hofstra  University  in 
nearby  Nassau  County  on  Long  Island. 

The  quality  of  his  essay  was  consistent 
with  the  high  standards  achieved  by  all 
of  these  young  people,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  introduced  into  the  record  ex- 
tracts of  his  award-winning  essay. 

Certainly,  his  family  in  Forest  Hills, 
his  colleagues  at  Hofstra  University,  and 
all  of  those  who  have  come  to  know  Jules, 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
achievements. 

And  those  of  us  in  this  Congress,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  can  take 
heart  that  our  Nation  is  producing  young 
men  and  women  as  talented  and  capable 
as  Jules  and  the  other  winners  who  were 
honored  here  today. 

I  would  urge  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  read  the  essay:  "More  Power 
to  the  United  Nations — Should  Nations 
Cede  Some  Sovereignty?"  by  Jules  Haas: 
More    Power    to    the    United    Nations — 

Should  Nations  Cede  Some  Sovereignty? 
(By  Jules  Haas) 

In  the  examination  of  an  International  sys- 
tem as  m  any  study  In  the  Social  Science 
field  many  perspectives  must  be  taken  Into 
account.  One  may  view  specific  events  or 
facts  that  occur  within  a  certain  time  pe- 
riod and  thus  conclude  various  relation- 
ships from  these  events.  A  more  comprehen- 
sive view  however,  and  one  that  is  a  neces- 
sity In  any  clear  evaluation.  Is  that  of  the 
entire  progression  and  makeup  of  conditions. 
The  entire  scheme  of  events  changing  and 
unchanged  must  be  taken  In  totality  for  the 
specifics  to  be  meaningful.  Thus  a  question 
covering  a  set  of  as  widely  changing  pat- 
terns as  that  of  whether  or  not  nations 
should  cede  some  sovereignty  to  the  United 
Nations  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
not  restrictive  to  Its  broad  foundations. 

Therefore,  when  dealing  with  a  problem 
such  as  this  the  term  "should"  bears  con- 
structive connotations  of  present  situations, 
disregarding  past  or  future  conditions.  A 
more  comprehensive  and  satisfying  approach 
would  be  the  examination  of  processes  in 
the  International  system  which  would  en- 
hance or  Inhibit  the  cession  of  sovereignty, 
and  thus  make  the  question  of  "should" 
easier  to  handle. 

The  first  aspect  which  must  be  covered  Is 
that  of  a  basic  change  In  the  present  system 
since  World  War  II.  and  especially  in  the 
1970's.  In  earlier  periods  a  nation  maintained 
its  sovereignty  and  Independence  by  a  wall  or 
fortification  surrounding  Its  borders.  This 
territoriality  or  impermeability  guaranteed 
a  nation's  sovereignty  and  prevented  external 
pressures  and  coercion  by  outside JerCes,  thuS~- 
guaranteeing  security. 

In  modern  times  however,  this  Impene- 
trability has  been  pierced  by  the  advent  of 
airplanes,  mass  communications- (propa- 
ganda) and  ultynately  the  possession  of  nu- 
clear weajiRJUSTrhese  elements  along  with 
numerous  others  have  destroyed  the  im- 
penetrability of  the  shell,  have  thus  de- 
creased a  nation's  feeling  of  security,  and 
have  weakened  the  absolute  elements  of 
sovereignty.  During  the  1970's  the  advent  of 
more   nations   achieving   nuclear   armament 
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has  added  to  this  growing  International  in- 
security. 

In  order  to  understand  the  point  that  Is 
about  to  be  made,  the  concept  of  nationalism 
must  be  taken  into  account  next.  National- 
ism Is  a  direct  emotional  tie  to  a  nation 
through  tradition,  national  focal  points  etc. 
Fundamental,  though,  and  perhaps  the  basis 
of  the  development  and  maintenance  of  na- 
tionalism Is  direct  satisfaction  In  daily  life, 
and  consequently  a  feeling  of  security  stabil- 
ity in  one's  social  and  political  structures. 

It  It.  nere  that  the  points  of  focus  con- 
verge. Bringing  together  the  facts  that  there 
has  bet  n  a  breakdown  of  a  nation's  ultimate 
security,  a  weakening  of  the  elements  of 
severe  gnty,  and  that  nationalism  In  part 
rests  on  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of 
this  security-sovereignty  element,  one  can 
clearly  see  the  development  of  a  larger  au- 
thority to  which  people  will  look.  It  seems 
quite  conceivable  that  the  people  and  the 
nation-states  themselves  having  realized  the 
Inapplicability  of  nationalism  or  national 
sovereignty  In  today's  International  system 
will  ultimately  evolve  a  system  of  Interna- 
tionalism. 

It  Is  here  that  the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  fully  come  into  play.  Since  It  will 
be  looked  to  as  an  Institution  of  security 
and  stability  the  question  of  whether  na- 
tions should  cede  some  sovereignty  becomes 
Irrelevant  and  the  question  of  when  becomes 
more  applicable. 

The  concept  of  internationalism  will 
evolve  as  did  the  concepts  of  nationalism 
and  sovereignty.  It  Is  virtually  inevitable 
that  nations  and  their  people  will  have  to 
regain  through  the  U.N.,  or  some  other  Inter- 
nationally unifying  structure,  the  security 
and  coheslveness  they  once  had. 

In  today's  situations  nations  are  desper- 
ately trying  to  hold  on  to  what  is  a  very 
weakened  national  security-sovereignty  posi- 
tion. It  is  the  failure  to  realize  the  futility 
of  such  a  position  that  Is  bringing  about  In- 
stabUtty  In  the  system  as  a  whole.  It  can 
only  be  hoped  that  nations  will  evolve  and 
realize  their  predicament  and  coordinate  un- 
der an  International  force  voluntarily,  and 
not  have  harsher  social  means  such  as  war 
make  the  decision  for  them. 


WATERGATE  REINFORCES  THE 
NEED  FOR  A  FEDERAL  PRIVACY 
ACT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou."?  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  con- 
tinuing daily  developments  in  the  Water- 
gate case,  it  has  now  been  reported  that 
m  1970  the  White  House  established  a 
secret  intelligence  unit  to  collect  infor- 
mation, for  possible  political  use.  about 
radical  and  antiwar  groups.  This  unit  was 
developed  by  the  FBI  and  is  said  to  have 
Involved  an  elaborate  system  of  under- 
cover activity. 

I  am  hopeful,  now  that  a  special  pros- 
ecutor with  independent  powers  has 
been  appointed,  that  the  full  extent  of 
the  Waterr:ate  excesses  will  be  brought  to 
light.  But  I  am  extremely  concerned  now 
about  tho.<=e  individual  citizens  whore 
constitutional  rights  to  privacy  may  have 
been  violated  by  such  widespread  illegal 
and  ill-intentioned  Federal  surveilHnce 
tactics.  The  President  has  in  effect  stated 
that  the  political  operations  of  the  re- 
election campaign  and  some  major  FBI 
and  CIA  administrative  operations  were 


conducted  without  his  authority.  The  evi- 
dence to  date  indicates  that  these  opera- 
tions were  conducted  at  the  least  irre- 
sponsibly and  for  the  most  part  illegally. 
It  is  unknown  at  this  point  how  many 
private  citizens  were  subjected  to  this 
surveillance,  what  kind  of  information 
was  collected,  and  for  what  exact  pur- 
poses this  information  was  to  be  used. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  unregu- 
lated collection  of  data  by  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  help  but  pose  a  grave  threat 
to  personal  privacy  and  individual  lib- 
erty, and  I  am  particularly  anxious,  es- 
pecially now  with  the  reported  existence 
of  such  secret  intelligence  units  and  with 
the  Increasing  evidence  of  irresponsible 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  current  admin- 
istration, that  the  individual  have  some 
recourse — some  means  of  determining 
what  sort  of  information  might  have  been 
collected  on  him  and  some  means  of  cor- 
recting and  destroying  any  erroneous, 
misleading,  or  irrelevant  information  in 
his  file. 

To  meet  this  need  for  stricter  Federal 
controls  over  the  collection  of  personal 
data  and  for  stricter  safeguards  against 
unwarranted  access  to  such  data.  I  will 
be  reintroducing  today,  with  a  total  of  58 
cosponsors,  mv  Federal  Privacy  Act.  This 
legislation  would  do  the  following: 

First.  Require  the  Government  agency 
to  notify  an  individual  that  a  record  of 
information  exists  on  him; 

Second.  Require  the  agency  to  notify 
the  individual  of  all  transfers  of  such 
information: 

Third.  Require  that  information  from 
such  records  could  be  disclosed  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  individual  or  when 
legally  required; 

Fourth.  Require  the  maintenance  of  a 
record  of  all  persons  in.specting  such  per- 
sonal files : 

Fifth.  Permit  an  individual  to  inspect 
his  records,  make  copies  of  them,  and 
supplement  them; 

Sixth.  Permit  the  individual  on  a  prop- 
er showing  to  require  the  agency  to  re- 
move erroneous  or  misleading  informa- 
tion from  his  own  file:  and 

Seventh.  Create  a  Federal  Privacy 
Board  to  supervi.se  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

If  this  legislation  were  in  effect  now. 
those  persons  who  were  the  subject  of 
this  undercover  unit's  surveillance  ac- 
tivities would  have  to  be  notified  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  record  of  informa- 
tion on  them  and  would  hnve  to  be  given 
nn  opportimity  to  inspect  the  file  and 
correct  anv  errors  in  it.  Tliey  would  thus 
be  protected  from  the  irresponsible  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  personal  data 
to  which  our  present  unregulated  system 
is  all  too  vulnerable. 

Exception.s  to  the  disclosure  rule  wcr.ld 
be  made  only  in  the  case  of  records  that 
are  either  expressly  required  by  Presi- 
dential order  to  be  withheld  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security  or  for  the 
purposes  of  pending  criminal  prose- 
cutions. As  a  check,  the  President  would 
be  required  to  notify  the  Congress  on  an 
agency-by-agency  basis  each  year  of  the 
number  of  files  withheld  for  these  rea- 
sons. These  disclosure  provisions  would 
apply  to  files  held  by  all  agencies  of  the 


Federal  Government  and  would  cover 
files  on  organizations  and  corporations, 
as  well  as  individuals. 

In  this  age  of  the  computer,  it  is  be- 
coming easier  and  easier  to  collect  and 
distribute  personal  data.  Unless  Congress 
takes  the  initiative  now  in  this  field  by 
enacting  strict  controls,  every  citizen's 
personal  freedom  and  privacy  will  con- 
tinue to  be  threatened  by  abuses  of  the 
present,  unregulated  system. 

The  legislation  is  supported  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  normally  iden- 
tified as  conservatives  and  liberals.  On 
the  need  to  protect  personal  privacy  the 
Members  who  have  philosophical  dis- 
agreements on  other  matters  are  in  ac- 
cord. The  following  list  of  58  House 
Members  are  cosponsoring  this  bill : 
Co-Sponsors  of  Congressman  Koch's  Fed- 
eral PRrvACY  Bill,  H Jl.  667 

Edward  I.  Koch,  Bella  Abzug,  Herman 
Badlllo,  Alphonzo  Bell,  Frank  Brasco,  Charles 
Carney,  Shirley  Chlsholm,  Frank  Clark,  Wil- 
liam Clay,  John  Conyers. 

Robert  Drlnan,  Hamilton  Fish,  Orval  Han- 
sen, Michael  Harrington,  William  Lehman. 
Mike  McCormack,  William  MallUard,  John 
Moakley,  John  Moss,  Thomas  O'Neill. 

Claude  Pepper,  Jerry  Pettis,  Bertram  Po- 
dell,  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  William  Roy,  Ger- 
ry Studds,  James  Symington,  Jerome  Waldle. 
Lester  Wolff,  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat. 

Paul  Sarbanes,  Bob  Casey,  Sam  Gibbons, 
Stewart  McKlnney,  Charles  Rangel.  George 
Brown,  Yvonne  Burke,  Ron  de  Lugo.  Wm. 
Jennings  Bryan  Dorn. 

Dante  Fascell.  Bill  Frenzel,  Richard  Ful- 
ton, Ella  Grasso.  Peter  Kyros.  Robert  Leg- 
gett,  John  Melcher,  Ralph  Metcalfe.  Robert 
Nix. 

Wayne  Owens,  Ogden  Reid,  Don  Rlegle, 
Angela  Roncallo,  Fred  Rooney,  Edward  Roy- 
bal.  Patricia  Schroeder,  John  Seiberllng, 
Fortney  Stark,  Donald  Fraser. 


ESSAY  BY  CHAPLAIN  JAMES 
E.  ROGERS 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thli 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Rogers 
served  as  National  Chaplain  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  with  great 
honor  and  distinction.  Chaplain  Rogers 
continues  to  serve  vdth  superb  dedica- 
tion as  Chaplain  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  South  Carolina. 
He  is  chaplain  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospitnl  in  Columbia,  where  his 
ministry  is  one  of  compassion,  dedica- 
tion, and  understanding.  Chaplain  Rog- 
ers recently  wrote  an  outstanding  essay 
for  DAV  magazine.  I  commend  this 
splendid  essay  of  Chaplain  Rogers  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people: 

A  Gold  St.\r  Mother 

(By  James  E.  i^ogers) 

Little  traffic  was  on  the  streets  of  Ailant-a 
as  I  drove  through  the  city.  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  Georgia  State  Convention  cf 
the  Eastern  Star  in  Macon.  Traveling  on 
Peachtrce  Street  toward  the  southern  part 
of  the  city.  I  noticed  an  occasional  Ameri- 
can flag  being  set  up  along  the  sidewalks  in 
front  of  businesses  and   homes. 

Scon  I  found  myself  out  of  the  city,  wing- 
ing my  way  to  the  speaking  r.opoi  iment. 
Being  an  eld  country   bov,  I   admired   the 
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crops  as  I  rapidly  moved  down  the  highway. 
The  weather  had  been  good  In  that  part  of 
the  state  and  had  caused  the  fields  to  don 
a  beautiful  dress  of  green.  The  row  on  row 
of  cotton  was  Just  putting  on  bulging  cot- 
ton bolls  that  would  soon  burst  Into  a  pro- 
fusion of  white  summer  color  replacing  the 
drabness  of  winter.  I  moved  the  car  slightly 
to  the  right  of  the  road  to  avoid  running 

over  a  slow-moving  turtle,  and  In  so  doing 
I  almost  missed  seeing  an  American  flag  fly- 
ing softly  In  the  summer  wind.  The  flag 
was  some  two  hundred  yards  off  the  highway. 
I  realized  that  It  was  unusual  to  see  an 
American  flag  unfurled  In  front  of  a  modest 
house.  In  the  middle  of  a  cotton  field. 
Som^itilng  said  to  me,  "Go  back."  Perhaps 
It  was  a  premonition,  but  I  stopped  the  car 
and  started  back  to  the  house  in  the  cotton 
field.  I  knew  I  had  plenty  of  time,  since  I 
was  not  to  appear  on  the  program  until  after 
the  luncheon  hour. 

The  cotton  leaves  brushed  the  sides  of 
the  car  as  I  turned  into  the  narrow  road 
leading  to  the  house.  Driving  slowly  so  that 
I  would  not  raise  dust  from  the  cartwheel- 
rutted  road,  I  entered  the  yard.  An  elderly 
Negro  lady  was  seated  In  a  weather-beaten 
rocking  chair  under  a  large  chlnaberry  tree. 
I  Introduced  myself  saying  that  I  had  seen 
the  fiag  In  honor  of  our  country.  "I'm  always 
happy  to  have  a  preacher  visit  my  home," 
she  said,  "so  get  one  of  the  chairs  from  the 
porch  and  sit  a  few  minutes  with  me."  Taking 
smother  weathered  chair  from  the  porch,  I 
Joined  her  under  the  tree,  for  this  appeared 
to  be  the  coolest  spot  in  the  midst  of  several 
acres  cotton.  She  fanned  herself  with  one  of 
the  funeral  home  fans  given  out  by  many 
funeral  homes  throughout  the  Southland. 
Placing  the  fan  In  her  lap  for  a  moment, 
she  seemed  to  look  far  off  and  then  said: 
"Your  being  a  chaplain,  you  will  under- 
stand Were  you  a  chaplain  during  the 
war?"  When  I  nodded  affirmatively,  she  con- 
tinued, "I  have  a  letter  from  a  chaplain  . . . 
The  letter  came  many  years  ago .  .  .  Why  It 
seems  Just  like  yesterday  when  the  letter 
came!  He  told  me  that  my  only  son  had  died 
fighting  for  his  country.  Later,  when  they 
brought  my  son's  body  back  for  burial,  they 
had  the  flag  covering  his  casket.  After  the 
preachers  had  finished  the  service  at  the 
graveside  down  at  the  church  yt^d,  they 
gave  me  the  flag.  I  didn't  have  one  of  those 
poles  like  the  city  folks  use,  so  I  went  down 
by  the  branch,  where  John  loved  to  roam, 
and  there  I  cut  me  a  young  tree  and  moved 
It  here.  I've  been  flying  the  flag  now  going 
on  seven  years.  Lots  of  folks  ask.  'Why  are 
you  flying  the  flag  In  front  of  your  house?' 
Then  I  have  a  chance  to  tell  them  about 
what  It  stands  for."  Tears  began  to  creep 
down  her  cheeks,  but  she  continued:  "It 
stands  for  America,  and  I  am  proud  of  my 
home  and  my  land — the  land  of  the  free 
and  brave.  And.  Preacher,  he  was  a  brave 
son.  my  only  son.  This  afternoon  my  daughter 
and  grandchildren  will  come  from  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  coimty.  and  we  will 
have  a  picnic.  Before  we  eat  we  will  stand 
together  and  remember  John  by  repeating 
the  pledge  to  the  flag" 

She  appeared  to  be  rellvin?  moments  with 
John  as  she  picked  up  the  funeral  home  fan 
and  began  to  fan  slowly  as  she  rocked.  Then, 
from  a  nearbv  gardenia  bush,  an  old  dog 
emerged  and  slowly  walked  over  to  my  host- 
ess' rockinz  chair.  Flattening  h's  body  out 
and  with  his  head  between  his  paws,  he 
looked  me  straight  in  the  eye.  as  if  to  say, 
"Who  are  you?" 

"This  Is  Old  Ben,  a  mlshtv  good  friend.  He 
and  John  were  good  pals  before  John  went 
off  to  war.  Why.  I  can  remember  lust  like 
It  was  vesterdav  when  John  would  come 
home  after  plowing  all  dav.  Old  Ben  would 
be  following  the  tractor.  When  John  was  out 
plowing  In  the  spring.  Old  Ben  would 
follow  htm  In  the  fleld.  Ever  so  often  the 
plow  would  scare  the  rabbits  from  their 
winter  homes  In  the  fleld,  and  Old  Ben  would 


chase  them  all  over  the  field.  One  time  he 
caught  two  In  one  day.  We  had  rabbit  stew 
that  night.  John  Just  loved  a  good  stew.  After 
supper  John  and  Old  Ben  would  take  off 
to  the  creek.  Sometimes  on  the  way  to  the 
creek  the  two  of  them  would  stop  In  the  fleld 
and  play  together.  Preacher,  he  loved  Old 
Ben,  and  Old  Ben  loved  him.  He  knows 
John  will  not  walk  down  the  road  some  day 

and  whistle  to  him.  Each  Sunday  my  neigh- 
bors come  by  in  the  pick-up  and  take  me 
and  Old  Ben  to  church.  Old  Ben  always  gets 
out  of  the  back  of  the  pick-up  as  soon  as 
we  get  to  the  church  and  lingers  around  the 
spot  where  we  burled  John." 

I  noticed  that  each  time  she  spoke  the 
word  "John,"  Old  Ben  woixld  prick  up  his 
ears  and  let  out  a  low  whine.  He  still  loved 
his  buddy  and  would  until  the  day  he  died. 
Surely  there  Is  a  togetherness  between  a 
young  person  and  a  dog  that  Is  understood 
only  by  those  who  have  had  and  loved  a  dog. 
(A  fei^ weeks  before  I  had  buried  a  dog  In 
our  ^iftk  yard  In  Atlanta,  and  I  can  testify 
that  among  the  children  there  was  not  a 
dry  cheek.) 

Having  been  propelled  by  an  Irresistible 
Inner  drive  to  come  back  to  this  home  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  I  now  realized  that  I 
must  hurry  on  to  Macon.  Threads  of  tender 
memories  from  a  mother's  heart  had  been 
shared  with.  me.  She  had  lUnned  an  Inefface- 
able picture  of  love  of  mother  of  son  upon 
my  mind  and  heart.  She  engraved  the  words 
of  total  faith  without  one  shade  of  bitter- 
ness. A  halo  of  Joy  surrounded  her  face  when 
she  spK>ke  the  name  of  her  son.  The  tides  of 
time  had  not  changed  her  love  for  son  and 
country.  She  carried  an  aspergillum  of  words 
Instead  of  water  as  she  sprinkled  scattered 
holy  thoughts  from  her  mirrored  heart  to  my 
heart. 

Rising.  I  told  her  that  I  must  hurry.  As 
she  arose  to  say  goodby.  Old  Ben  rose  with 
her.  I  stood  and  expressed  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  of  standmg  with  her 
near  the  flag  that  draped  her  son's  casket.  I 
thanked  her  In  the  name  of  all  those  who 
love  America,  for  the  supreme  sacriflctf'john 
made  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  I 
asked  her  to  Join  me  in  prayer,  and  she 
readily  consented  by  saying,  "The  Lord  al- 
ways will  be  my  shepherd."  After  prayer  I 
left  for  Macon. 

As  I  moved  out  into  the  highway.  I  re- 
membered again  that  America  is  tied  to- 
gether by  bonds  of  sacrifice  and  hope  that 
eventually  will  transform  the  cold,  naked 
night  of  indifference  of  this  world  Into  a 
land  of  sunshine  and  promise.  The  seeds  of 
this  dawning  miracle  are  evidenced  by  the 
glow  of  the  hearts  of  mothers  of  the  sons 
who  make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Had  I  not 
Just  witnessed  such  seed-finding  germina- 
tion wherever  this  Negro  mother  was  able  to 
speak  to  another?  Again  I  was  reminded  of 
Donne's  words; 

"No  man  is  an  island  entire  of  itself; 
every  man  Is  a  piece  of  the  Continent,  a  part 
of  the  main;  if  a  clod  be  washed  away  by 
the  Sea,  Europe  is  less,  as  well  as  if  a  Pro- 
montory were,  as  well  as  if  a  manor  of  thy 
friends  of  thine  own  were;  any  man's  death 
diminishes  me,  because  I  am  Involved  In 
Mankind;  and,  therefore,  never  seem  to 
know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  It  tolls  for 
thee." 

When  that  bell  tolled  for  John  in  that 
small  country  church  cemetery.  It  tolled  for 
you  and  me.  We  are  all  Involved  In  the  grow- 
ing soul  of  America.  The  nobility  of  the 
family  is  determined  by  the  crest  one  Is  wil- 
ling to  wear  above  the  heart,  fciccro.  the 
patrician,  said,  "I  hold  that  no  man  deserves 
to  be  crowned  with  honor  whose  life  Is  a 
failure  .  .  .  and  he  who  lives  to  eat  and 
drink  only  Is  a  failure.  He  who  never  wiped 
a  tear  from  a  sad  face  .  .  .  never  kindled 
a  fire  upon  a  frozen  hearth  ...  I  repeat,  is 
a  failure.  There  is  no  flesh  in  his  heart.  He 
worships  no  Ood." 


There  on  that  small  cotton  farm  I  found 
true  greatness.  There  I  found  their  coat  of 
arms  flying  and  especially  distinguished  by 
the  self-forgetfulness  toward  others;  by  the 
self-sacrifice  for  others;  and  the  disregard 
of  personal  pleasure,  personal  Indulgence, 
personal  advantage — remote  or  present — all 
because  one  thought  the  supreme  sacrifice 
was  the  right  conduct. 

I  arrived  In  Macon  with  a  few  minutes  to 
spare  before  speaking  to  the  ladles  of  the 
Eastern  Star  and  Worthy  Patrons.  After 
speaking  and  bidding  good-bye  to  friends, 
I  roamed  over  the  city  looking  for  some- 
thing I  could  carry  back  to  my  new  found 
friend.  I  knew  what  it  was,  but  finding  it 
late  in  the  afternoon  was  another  question. 
After  inquiring  at  several  stves,  I  found  it. 
The  saleslady  looked  at  me  rather  oddly  and 
then  observed,  "Tou're  not  old  enough  to 
have  a  son  ia.  the  war,  are  you?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  am  gettmg  this  for 
a  friend."  After  she  had  wrapped  it  care- 
fully and  somewhat  reverently,  I  paid  her 
and  started  back  toward  Atlanta. 

The  dying  sun  was  streaking  the  wisteria 
sky  with  red  as  I  again  pulled  into  the  road 
leading  to  the  house  in  the  cotton  fleld.  The 
mother  of  the  household  again  warmly 
greeted  me.  She  Introduced  me  to  her  daugh- 
ter's family.  The  picnic  was  over  and  all  were 
now  ready  to  retire  for  the  evening.  After 
the  Introductions,  I  went  over  to  the  car 
and  took  out  a  large  print  Bible.  Opening  the 
Bible,  I  took  out  a  small  banner  that  had 
one  Gold  Star  stitched  In  the  middle  of  it. 
I  explained  to  her  that  families  who  had 
lost  sons  or  daughters  in  any  way  placed 
this  banner  in  their  windows.  This  is  to  let 
those  who  pass  by  know  that  the  family  had 
given  a  daughter  or  son,  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacriflce,  for  our  country.  As  she  took 
the  large  print  Bible  and  banner,  there  came 
trembling  words  as  she  said,  "Thank  you. 
Preacher.  I  had  heard  of  the  Gold  Star,  but 
Just  had  not  gotten  around  to  getting  one." 

I  could  not  say  more  than  "Good-bye  and 
God  bless  you,"  as  I  turned  and  drove  back  to 
Atlanta. 

While  returning  home.  I  knew  I  had  cul- 
tivated a  very  green  spot  in  my  memory.  I 
had  found  an  oasis  of  love  for  country  out 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  cotton  fleld.  I  had 
found  love  in  bloom  in  the  soil  of  a  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  heart,  and  there  In  that 
home  there  would  always  be  a  perennial 
homecoming  for  those  finding  Ingress  by 
way  of  the  dirt  road  that  led  to  the  house. 
That  elderly  gray-haired  lady  would  ever 
give  out  to  others  a  never-ending  season  of 
felicity  and  Joy.  casting  prismed  rays  of  love 
and  hope  and  peace  to  all  around.  Pondering 
all  this,  I  began  humming  the  age-old  hymn. 

"Will  There  Be  Any  Stars?" 

In  the  strength  of  the  Lord  let  us  labor  and 

pray. 
Let  me  watch  as  a  winner  of  souls; 
That  bright  stars  may  be  mine  in  the  glorious 

day. 
When   His    praise    like   the   seablllow    rolls. 

Will   there   by  any  stars,   any  stars   in  my 

crown. 
When  at  evening  the  sun  goeth  down? 
When  I  wake  with  the  blest  In  the  mansions 

of  rest 
Win  there  be  any  stars  In  my  crown? 


OUR  POWS  HAVE  NOT  DESERTED 
US;  BUT.  HAVE  WE  DESERTED 
THEM? 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  easy  to  embrace  the  tempting 
and  long-desired  dream  for  peace  in 
Vietnam  as  having  become  a  pleasant 
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reality  bringing  a  euphoric  and  calming 
sense  of  relief  as  though  one  had  just 
wakened  from  a  long  and  horrible  night- 
mare. 

But  try  as  we  might,  we  are  only 
kidding  ourselves  if  we  believe  that  the 
war  is  over  for  all  Americans.  Sadly,  the 
families  of  the  over  1,300  American 
servicemen  still  missing  in  action  still 
daily  feel  the  pangs  of  war  and  the 
heaviness  of  a  personal  burden  Imposed 
by  untesolved  questions  about  the  where- 
abouts of  their  loved  ones  who  seemingly 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  Viet- 
namese coimtryside.  As  a  condition  of 
the  Paris  peace  accord  reached  earlier 
this  year  we  were  assured  of  a  complete 
accounting  and  listing  of  all  Americans 
held  by  the  Communists — and  yet  this 
"complete"  list  when  finally  submitted 
accounted  for  little  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  men  labeled  as  POW-MIA's.  To 
make  matters  worse  the  names  of  numer- 
ous American  fighting  men  previously 
confirmed  to  be  in  Communist  hands 
were  conspicuously  noticeable  by  their 
absence  from  the  "complete"  list  sub- 
mitted to  this  Government  following  the 
Ijeace  agreement. 

Where  are  these  men? 

And,  are  we  so  desperate  for  peace 
that  we  are  now  prepared  to  desert  these 
Americans  who  have  paid  so  heavily  a 
price  in  the  service  of  their  Nation?  Are 
we  so  afraid  to  "rock  the  boat"  or  to 
ask  questions  which  might  prove  em- 
barrassing to  diplomats  and  bureaucrats 
seeking  the  path  of  least  resistance? 

Are  the  lives  of  over  1,000  American 
fighting  men  to  be  disposed  of  as  "can- 
non fodder" — the  expendable  commod- 
ity to  be  paid  for  a  peace  settlement  that 
is  as  worthless  and  imenforceable  as  the 
paper  upon  which  it  Is  printed? 

How  many  Members  of  this  Congress 
would  settle  back  in  their  easy  chairs 
if  one  of  their  sons  were  among  the  list 
of  those  still  missing — how  long  would 
any  of  us  be  content  to  endure  the  agony 
of  not  knowing  the  fate  of  a  son,  a  broth- 
er, or  a  father?  Are  we  so  gullible  as  to 
take  the  word  of  the  Communists  as  a 
point  of  honor?  Are  we  so  foolish  to  Ig- 
nore the  lessons  of  history  and  the  long 
trail  of  treachery,  lies,  double  crosses, 
and  cold  blooded  indifiference  to  human 
suffering  that  have  been  the  trademark 
of  Commimlst  negotiators  and  regimes? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  take  the  initiative  and  to  re- 
quire that  any  peace  settlement  include 
a  complete  accoimtlng  of  the  fate  of 
all  Americans  missing  in  the  Vietnam 
War.  The  Communists  know  who  these 
men  are  and  where  they  are  being  kept 
enslaved— I  want  to  know  the  where- 
abouts of  these  fellow  Amerlcajis  who 
are  the  victims  of  Communist  brutality 
and  American  weakness  and  indeclsive- 
ness. 

Where  are  they? 
The  list  follows: 
U.S.  MiLFTARY  Personnel  Missing  in 
Southeast  Asia 

PREFACE 

This  is  a  listing  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
who  are  missing  In  Southeast  Asia  In  connec- 
tion with  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  Included 
are  the  names  of  those  believed  to  be  pris- 
oners of  war. 

The  listing,  totaling  1,925  names,  j^  pre- 


pared from  casualty  reports  received  as  of 
January  24,  1973. 

The  grade  shown  in  many  instances  re- 
flects promotions  that  have  been  made  whUe 
the  military  members  were  In  missing  or 
captured  status.  Likewise,  the  originally  as- 
signed service  or  file  number.  In  many  cases, 
has  been  replaced  in  consonance  with  the 
program  for  using  social  security  account 
numbers  for  mUltary  personnel. 

(Note. — The  list  is  by  name,  rank,  service 
or  Social  Security  number,  and  date  of  Mrth.) 

Abbott,  John,  captain,  605134,  AugJtet  20, 
1927.  £ 

Abrams,  Lewis  Herbert,  lleutenanWcolonel, 
053788,  August  17,  1929.  1 

Acalotto,  Robert  Joseph,  sergeantf  200409- 
879,  January  30.  1951.  ^ 

Aoosta-Rosarlo,  Humberto,  staff  sergeant, 
584100836.  January  15,  1947. 

Adachl,  Thomas  Yujl,  staff  sergeant, 
569665481,  AprU  3,  1946. 

Adair,  Samuel  Young,  Jr.,  captain, 
252624790,  July  4,  1941. 

Adam,  John  Quincy,  techLlcal  sergeant, 
514604793,  December  32,  1947. 

Adams,  John  Robert,  staff  sergeant, 
562641205,  July  31,  1946. 

Adams,  Samuel,  master  sergeant,  038240419, 
August  2,  1935. 

Adams,  Steven  Harold,  technical  sergeant, 
481529612,  September  26,  1944. 

Adkins,  Charles  L.,  staff  sergeant,  292442497, 
May  28,    1947. 

Albcrton,  Bobby  Joe,  master  sergeant, 
562544021,  August  30,  1937. 

Albright,  John  Scott  n,  captain.  586106601, 
November  7, 1946. 

Aldern,  Donald  Deane,  captain,  654807, 
May  5,  1930. 

Alford,  Terry  Lanier,  Chief  Warrant  Officer, 
466788148.  October  22,  1947. 

Alfred.  Gerald  Oak,  Jr.,  Captain,  539389907, 
October  18, 1942. 

Allard,  Richard  Michael.  Staff  Sergeant, 
380509218,  August  24,  1946. 

Allee,  Richard  Kenneth,  Major,  084263264, 
December  14,  1935. 

AUen,  Henry  Lewis.  Captain,  266603546, 
September  21,  1943. 

Allen.  Thomas  Ray,  Captain.  447363086, 
January  17,  1941. 

Allen.  Wayne  Clouse,  Specialist  6 
015400537,  March  17,  1948, 

Alley,  Gerald  William,  Major,  519340892. 
July  28,  1934. 

Alllnson,  David  Jav.  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
516285604.  September  17,  1932. 

Altus,  Robert  Wayne,  Captain,  447463640. 
August  7,  1946. 

Alwan,  Harold  Joseph,  Major,  070722, 
Aug\ist  4,  1934. 

Ammon.  Glendon  Lee.  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
313302775,  October  30,  1932. 

Amos,  Thomas  Hugh,  Captain,  495380196, 
September  25,  1940. 

Anderson,  John  Steven,  Chief  Warrant  Of- 
ficer, 479581521,  February  24,  1950. 

Anderson,  Robert  Dale,  lieutenant  colonel, 
367301615,  December  25,  1931. 

Anderson,  Warren  Leroy,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. 369343674,  December  27,  1932. 

Andrews,  Stuart  Merrill,  Colonel,  0440228- 
600,  September  22.  1928. 

Andrews,  William  Richard,  Major,  543386- 
123.  June  9.  1937. 

Angstadt,  Ralph  Harold,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, 176324067,  September  3,  1932. 

Apodaca,  Victor  Joe,  Jr.,  major,  521408291. 
May  31,  1937. 

Appelhans,  Richard  Duane.  major,  517402- 
429.  October  29.  1937. 

Appleby,  Ivan  Dale,  lieutenant  colonel. 
522347605,  September  13,  1930. 

Ard,  Randolph  Jefferson,  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer, 264960907,  June  16,  1951. 

Armlstead,  Steven  Ray,  captain,  094096, 
June  16,  1944, 

Armstrong.  John  William,  colonel,  449306- 
236,  December  5,  1926. 


Arnold,  William  Tamm.  lieutenant  com- 
mander, 673007,  June  25,  1940. 

Arroyo-Baez,  Gerasimo,  sergeant  first-class, 
581689568,  February  5,  1931. 

AshaU,  Alan  Frederick,  lieutenant,  700825, 
June  6,  1943. 

Ashlock,  Carlos,  Sergeant,  2121314,  May  19, 
1945. 

Aslre,  Donald  Henry,  Colonel,  336184570, 
July  8,  1923. 

Alter  berry,  Edwin  Lee,  Major,  451460126, 
March  3, 1934. 

Austin,  Charles  David,  Captain,  043328023, 
February  27,  1942. 

Austin,  Ellis  Ernest,  Commander,  606493, 
January  6, 1922. 

AiMtln,  Joseph  Clair,  Colonel,  232646657, 
June  30,  1929. 

Avery,  Robert  Douglas,  Captain,  093854, 
December  16,  1941. 

Ayers,  Richard  Lee,  Major,  479286152,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1933. 

Ayres,  Gerald  Francis,  Major,  172320880, 
February  23,  1939. 

Ayres,  James  Henry,  Major,  453566845, 
June  30,  1937. 

Babula,  Robert  Leo,  Sergeant,  2167584, 
March  7,  1947. 

Baclk,  Vladimir  Henrj-,  Major,  072764,  No- 
vember 18,  1932. 

Backus,  Kenneth  Frank,  Captain,  115305791, 
August  16,  1938. 

Bader,  Arthur  Edward,  Jr.,  Staff  Sergeant, 
149269026,  July  12,  1934. 

BaUey,  John  Edward,  Major,  471346363, 
October  11, 1936. 

Baker,  Arthur  Dale,  Major.  466487817,  JtUy 
30,  1933. 

Balamotl,  Michael  Dlmltrl,  Major.  121264- 
366,  June  30,  1933. 

Balcom,  Ralph  Carol,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
534322879,  December  24,  1933. 

Balridge.  John  Robert,  Jr.,  Captain,  438- 
665724.  November  2.  1946. 

Bannon.  Paul  W.,  Major,  417449746.  Octo- 
ber 15,  1934. 

Bare,  WUllam  Orlan,  Captain,  539383430, 
March  28, 1941. 

Barnes.  Charles  Ronald.  Captain,  171331- 
577,  August  21,  1942. 

Barnett,  Charles  Edward.  Commander,  428- 
560396.  January  18,  1935. 

Barras,  Gregory  Inman,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel, 428565433,  October  13,  1932. 

Bates,  Paul  Jennings,  Jr.,  Captain,  445434- 
158,  February  20.  1943. 

Batt.  Michael  Lero,  Staff  Sergeant.  299401- 
346.  May  30.  1947. 

Bauder,  James  Reginald,  Commander,  660- 
038,  May  17,  1931. 

Bauer,  Richard  Gene,  specialist  5,  574243- 
576,  June  19,  1950. 

Bauman,  Richard  Lee,  chief  warrant  officer, 
291464724.  May  28,  1948. 

Bebus,  Charles  James,  airman  first  class, 
562801771,  Feb.  4,  1951. 

Becerra,  Rudy  Morales,  specialist  5,  460848- 
037,  Oct.  29.  1950. 

Beck,  Edward  Eugene,  Jr.,  sergeant, 
2479786,  July  7,  1949. 

Bednarek,  Jonathan  Bruce,  first  lieutenant, 
11540W92,  Oct.  18.  1948. 

Beecher.  Quentm  Rlppetoe.  chief  warrant 
officer.  315424900.  Sept.  14.  1942. 

Beene.  James  Alvln.  lieutenant  command- 
er, 674264,  July  11,  1939. 

Begley,  Burrlss  Nelson,  colonel,  404249649. 
Nov.  6,  1925. 

Behnfeldt.  Roger  Ernest,  captain.  281429- 
469..  Sept.  29,  1944. 

Belcher,  Glenn  Arthur,  captain,  502404089. 
May  11,  1942. 

Bennett,  Thomas  Waring,  Jr.,  captain, 
256643857,  Dec.  22,  1942. 

Bennett.  William  George,  lieutenant  com- 
mander, Sept.  15,  1927. 

Benton.  Gregory  Rea.  Jr..  sergeant,  2483053, 
AprU  18,  1950. 

Bergevln.  Charles  Lee,  captain,  045383486. 
June  10.  1944. 
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Bessor.  Bruce  Carlton,  captain,  564822327, 
Jan.  10.  1948. 

Beutel,  Robert  Donald,  captain,  325401943. 
April  6,  1946. 

Beyer,  Thomas  John,  captain.  502403538. 
March  10.  1941. 

Bezold.  Steven  Neil,  captain,  499487561, 
June  12,  1944. 

Bledlger.  Larry  William,  lieutenant  com- 
mander, 457522892.  Oct.  27,  1943. 

Bifclchl,  Charles  Lawrence,  captain,  010,- 
340499.  Oct.  27,  1943. 

Biggs.  Earl  Roger,  master  sergeant, 
235461238.  March  23,  1923. 

BllUpp.  Norman  Karl,  captain,  094392, 
March  14,  1945. 

Bingham.  Klaus  Yrurgen,  staff  sergeant, 
227581162,  Dec.  14,  1943. 

Bishop,  Edward  James,  Jr.,  sergeant, 
042407074.  Jan.  27,  1948. 

Blsz,  Ralph  Campion,  lieutenant,  698785, 
March  28,  1942. 

Blvens.  Herndon  Arrtngton,  sergeant, 
061443121.  Jan.  1.  1951. 

Blackb'.'rn,  Harry  Lee.  Jr.,  commander, 
230444565.  Dec.  28.  1935, 

Blackwood,  Gordon  Byron,  major.  557487- 
833.  July  18.  1938. 

Blair,  Charles  Edward,  colonel.  224528023, 
November  2,  1924. 

Blodgett.  Douglas  Randolph,  staff  ser- 
geant, 228687700,  May  1,  1947. 

Bloodwcrth,  Donald  Bruce,  captain.  545- 
628631,  December  28,  1944. 

Bobe,  Raymond  Edward,  sergeant,  423663- 
243,  August  30,  1948. 

Bodahl,  Jon  Keith,  major,  518400367,  De- 
cember 18,  1937. 

Bodden,  Timothy  Roy,  staff  sergeant,  198- 
0396.  November  6,  1942. 

Bodenschatz,  John  E.,  Jr.,  sergeant,  2141- 
876,  May  29,  1946. 

Bogard.  Lonnle  Pat,  captain,  438585142, 
May  11.  1942. 

Hoggs.  Paschal  Glenn,  major,  078290, 
March  7.  1936. 

Boglages.  Cristos  C,  Jr.,  major,  101287572, 
March  30.  1934. 

Bolte.  Wayne  Louis,  major,  481342410.  Jan- 
uary 27.  1935. 

Bond.  Ronald  Leslie,  captain,  158381734, 
December  14.  1947. 

Booth,  James  Ervln,  captain,  498424581, 
December  29.  1939. 

Booth.  Lawrence  Randolph,  captain,  230- 
522296.  September  11.  1944. 

Booze.  Delmar  George,  captain,  087033, 
January  7.  1937. 

Borah,  Daniel  Vemor,  Jr.,  lieutenant,  333- 
387776,  June  18,  1946. 

Borden,  Murray  Lyman,  captain,  237622196, 
January  2,  1941. 

Boronskl,  John  Arthur,  staff  sergeant,  014- 
347082,  July  24,  1944. 

Bors,  Joseph  Chester,  major,  082284357, 
April  20,  1935. 

Borton,  Robert  Curtis,  Jr.,  sergeant,  222- 
5181,  June  24,  1946. 

Boslljevac,  Michael  Joseph,  captain,  505- 
560057,  October  9,  1945. 

Bossio.  Galileo  Fred,  colonel,  518051947, 
March  12,  1920. 

Boston,  Leo  Sydney,  major,  523424133, 
May  12,  1935. 

Bott,  Russell  Peter,  sergeant  flrst  class, 
114288417,  September  5.  1936. 

Bouchard,  Michael,  lieutenant  commander. 
644411.  November  1,  1938. 

Bouers.  Richard  Lee,  captain,  399422149, 
July  20.  1946. 

Bowling,  Roy  Howard,  commander,  575992, 
December  16,  1929. 

Boyer,  Alan  Lee,  staff  sergeant,  354387219, 
March  8.  1946. 

Bram.  Richard  Craig,  flrst  sergeant,  1373- 
336.  November  25.  1935. 

Branch,  James  Alvln,  major,  408504000, 
April  6.  1934. 

Brand,  Joseph  William,  colonel,  347125838. 
May  1.  1925. 


Brashear.  William  James,  major,  547461207, 
March  1,  1934. 

Brauner,    Henry    Paul,    major,    154281691, 
January  26,  1936. 

Brazlk,    Richard,    captain,   268389413,    De- 
cember 22,  1941. 

Brennan,  Herbert  Owen,  colonel,  508206695, 
August  27,  1926. 

Brett,  Robert  Arthur,  Jr.,  flrst  lieutenant, 
541548274,  April  16,  1948. 

Breuer.  Donald  Charles,  captain,  087366409, 
October  26,  1946. 

Bridges,      Jerry      Glen,      staff      sergeant, 
414763346,  January  7,  1948. 

Brlggs,   Ernest  Frank,   Jr.,   staff  sergeant, 
422586559,  December  12,  1944. 

Brlggs,  Ronald  Daniel,  captain,  175365070, 
March  24,  1944. 

Brlnckmann,       Robert      Edwin,      colonel, 
061225983,  December  31,  1928, 

Broms,     Edward     James,     Jr.,     lieutenant, 
690379,  May  6,  1943. 

Brooks,  John  Henry  Ralph,  specialist,  fifth 
class,  007506889.  April  8,  1949. 

Brooks.      Nicholas      George,      lieutenant, 
066349599,  May  21,  1943. 

Brooks,    William    Leslie,    lieutenant    com- 
mander, 453486870,  April  24.  1933. 

Brown,    Donald    Alan,    major,    526501362, 
July  19,  1939. 

Brown.    Earl    Carlye,    captain,    240666130. 
January  10.  1943. 

Brown      George      R..      master      sergeant, 
263484457,  September  19.  1935. 

Brown.      Harry      Willis,      staff      sergeant, 
248668440.  August  16,  1943. 

Brown.    Robert    Mack,    major.    159242645, 
October  1,  1933. 

Brown,      Wayne      Gordon,      II,      captain, 
533388693.  April  29.  1943. 

Brown,  Wilbur  Ronald,   major,  242502999, 
July  22,  1936. 

Brown,   William  Theodore,   staff   sergeant, 
545623970,  February  20.  1945. 

Brownlee,     Charles     Richard,     lieutenant 
colonel.  522308881.  August  3.  1931. 

Brownlee,     Robert     Wallac,     Jr.,     colonel, 
493262250,  July  21,  1929. 

Brucher,  John  Martin,  captain,  544443047, 
August  16.  1936 

Buckley,    Louis.    Jr.,    sergeant,    flrst    class, 
385426024.  May  20.  1943. 

Buell.  Kenneth  Richard,  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 327329019.  August  24,  1939. 

Burdett,  Edward  Burke,  colonel,  260263082. 
March  10.  1921. 

Burkart.  Charles  W.  Jr.,  lieutenant  colonel, 
231369492.  May  27,  1931. 

Burke,    Michael    John,    sergeant.    2102639, 
April  26.  1946. 

Burnett,  Sheldon  John,  lieutenant  colonel, 
395287149.  June  9,  1931. 

Burnham.  Donald  Dawson,  major,  418528- 
857,  April  20.  1940. 

Burnham.  Mason  Irwin,  captain,  542420279, 
September  19,  1943. 

Burns.  Michael  Paul,  sergeant,  461742605, 
April  25.  1947. 

Busch.    Jon    Thomas,    captain,    285348914. 
May  7.  1941. 

Bush.  Elbert  Wayne,  staff  sergeant,  42890- 
5723.  October  13.  1946. 

Bush,    John    Robert,    captain,    423563972, 
May  17.  19:3. 

Bush.  Robe*t  Edward,  lieutenant  colonel, 
044220325.  October  4.  1928. 

Butler.  James  Edward,  chief  warrant  officer. 
241508976.  June  13.  1936. 

Butt.   Richard   Leigh,   captain,   229541868, 
February  28.  1943. 

Bynum.   Nell   Stanley,   captain,   440441228, 
June  29.  1943. 

Byrd.  Hugh  McNeil  Jr.,  captain,  402580189, 
October  22.  1943. 

Calhoun.  Johnny  C,  staff  sergeant,  25568- 
2772,  July  14,  1945. 

Calloway.  Porter  Earl,  staff  sergeant,  435- 
662933,  January  16. 1947. 

Cameron,    Kenneth    Robblns,   commander, 
554612.  August  9,  1928. 


Cameron,    Virgil    King,    lieutenant    com- 
mander, 677930,  May  8.  1939. 

Campbell,  William  Edward,  colonel,  45836- 
7785,  May  10,  1931. 

Canlford,  James  Kenneth,  technical  ser- 
geant, 212509507,  August  26,  1948. 

CapUng,    Elwyn    Rex,    lieutenant    colonel, 
530224214,  July  15,  1930. 

Cappelll,  Charles  Edward,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. 035201035.  March  14.  1930. 

Caras.    Franklin   Angel,   major.    538443573, 
January  19,  1934. 

Carlton,     James     Edmund,     Jr.,     captain, 
087486.  July  10,  1939. 

Carpenter,     Nicholas     Mallor,     lieutenant, 
692450,  July  30.  1942. 

Carr,  Donald  Gene,  captain,  311364274.  De- 
cember 10,  1938. 

Carrier,  Daniel  Lewis,   captain,   551585227, 
November  9,  1942. 

Carroll.  Patrick  Henry,  captain.  376425478, 
December  12,  1942. 

Carter,     Dennis    Ray,     sergeant,     2141720, 
May  2,  1947. 

Carter,  James  Louis,  colonel,  262362453,  Oc- 
tober 26.  1928. 

Cartwright.    BiUle    Jack,    captain,    514574, 
June  21,  1927. 

Case,  Thomas  Franklin,  lieutenant  colonel, 
411405051,  October  22.  1931. 

Casey,  Donald  Francis,  colonel,  415345586, 
January  25,  1926. 

Castillo,    Richard,    major,    463480118,    No- 
vember 21,  1938. 

Castro,  Alfonso  Roque,  captain,  558580391, 
February  16,  1943. 

Cavender,  Jim  Ray,  chief  warrant  officer, 
556720707.  December  28.  1948. 

Chambers,  Jerry  Lee,  major,  445346394,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1932. 

Champion,       James       Albert,       sergeant, 
457866484,  November  16,  1949. 

Charvet,    Paul    Claude,    lieutenant    com- 
mander. 647707,  May  27,  1940. 

Chavez.  Gary  Anthony,  captain,  100342858, 
September  23,  1943. 

Chesnutt,  Chambless  M.,  major,  429621791, 
August  13,  1934. 

Chestnut,  Joseph  Lvons,  lieutenant  colonel, 
447324658,  July  15,  1934. 

Chlarello.   Vincent  A.,   captain,   061327003, 
August  30.  1939. 

Chlpman.  Ralph   Jim.   captain.   528567477, 
August  15,  1943. 

Chrlstensen.    Allen    Duane,    specialist    5, 
504524042,  August  27.  1947, 

Chrlstensen.  John  Michael,  first  lieutenant, 
529664950,  August  19.  1946. 

Chrlstensen.    William    Murre.    lieutenant 
commander,  676700.  August  19.  1940. 

Chrlstlano,     Joseph,     colonel,      121127853. 
April  11,  1922. 

Christiansen,     Eugene     F.,     specialist     5, 
562746498,  February  16,  1949. 

Chwan,  Michael  Daniel,  captain,  145286211, 
October  26,  1938. 

Cichon,     Walter     Alan,     staff     sergeant, 
148384410,  August  28,  1946. 

Claflin,  Richard  Ames,  captain.  510360507, 
July  2.  1939. 

Clapper,    Gcan   Preston,   master   sergeant, 
201241407,  July  24,  1932. 

C'.ark.  Jerry  Prosper.  Chief  Warrant  Officer. 
478468130.  June  8.  1940. 

Clark.  John  Calvin,  n.  Captain.  466703533. 
January  30.  1943. 

Clark.    John    Walter,    Captain,    499409145. 
January  1.  1910. 

Clark.  Lawrence.  Senior  Master  Sergeant. 
040221452.  June  15.  1928. 

Clark.  Philip  Spratt.  Jr..  Lieutenant.  55472- 
6922.  Januarj-  6,  1946. 

Clark.  Richard  Champ,  Lieutenant.  694670. 
June  16.  1941. 

Clark.    Robert    Alan,    Lieutenant    Junior 
Grade.  555665703.  September  21,  1946. 

Clark,    St:inley   Scott,    Colonel,    566204571, 
May  22,   1928. 

Cl.irk.  Thomns  Edward.  Captain,  174231870. 
April  15,  1939. 
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Clarke,  FYed  Lee.  Senior  Master  Sergeant. 
237428092.  January  28.  1932. 

Clarke.  George  William.  Jr.,  Captain.  2265- 
00591.  January  28.  1941. 

Claxton.  Charles  Peter.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. 352246559.  December  22.  1932. 

Cleary,  Peter  McArthur.  Captain,  049323622. 
June  27.  1944. 

Clem.  Thomas  Dean.  Captain.  095595.  May 
31.  1942. 

Cline.  Curtis  Roy.  Sergeant,  378527855, 
Julv  29.  1946. 

Clinton.  Dean  E..  Chief  Warrant  Officer, 
335401702.  October  12.  1946. 

Coady.  Robert  Franklin,  Captain.  263488- 
596.  September  11.  1939. 

Cobeil.  Earl  Glenn.  Major,  364327201,  Au- 
gust 29.  1934. 

Cochrane.  Deverton  C,  Staff  Sergeant, 
034380828.  December  15.  1948. 

Coen.  Harry  Bob.  Staff  Sergeant,  520507- 
390.  September  22.  1948. 

Cohron.  James  Derwln,  Staff  Sergeant, 
483385S03.  No\ember  11.  1938. 

Cole.  Legrande  Odgen.  Jr..  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. 667262.  January  21,  1942. 

Cole.  Richard  Milton.  Jr.,  Technical  Ser- 
ge.int.  123322536,  July  20,  1940. 

Coleman.  Jimmy  Lee.  Sergeant,  424665343. 
January  20.  1949. 

Collamore.  Allan  Philip,  Jr.,  Lieutenant 
Commander.  643410.  December  22,  1938. 

Collins.  Richan-d,  FYank,  Commander.  547- 
445267.  October  25.  1936. 

Coltman.  William  Clare,  Major,  198245729. 
Februarj-  24.  1932. 

Colwell.  William  Kevin,  Senior  Master  Ser- 
geant, 077129823,  June  1.  1921. 

Condlt.  Douglas  Craig.  Captain,  543423572. 
Februarj-  5.  1942.  < 

Conger.  John  Edward.  Jr..  Seb-geant,  277- 
488141.  January  7,  1950.  ' 

Conklin.  Bernard,  Lieutenant  Commander. 
11J6245400.  February  27,  1932. 

Conlon,  John  Francis,  HI,  Captain,  201320- 
587.  Februan,'  18.  1941. 

Connell,  James  Joseph,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. 647438.  May  6,  1939. 

Conner.  Lorenza.  Captain.  257663222,  Feb- 
ruary  19.   1943. 

Connolly.  Vincent  John.  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel, 203263016,  May  10,  1934. 

Connor,  Charles  Richard,  Major,  085603, 
January  15,  1938. 

Consolvo,  John  Wadswort,  Jr.,  Captain, 
420564999.  January  8.  1944. 

Cook.  Donald  GUbert.  Major,  072794,  Au- 
gust 9.  1934. 

Cook.  Glenn  Richard.  Captain,  238681818. 
September  10.  1945. 

Cook,  Kelly  Francis,  Colonel,  306201499, 
May  2.  1922. 

Cook,  WUUam  Richard,  Colonel,  474125501, 
February  25.  1924. 

Cooley,  David  Leo,  Commander,  606934. 
August  3,  1934. 

Coons,  Henry  Albert,  Commander,  602448, 
November  25.  1933. 

Cooper,  Richard  Waller,  Jr.,  Captain. 
212409139,  November  18,  1942. 

Cooper,  WUUam  Earl,  Colonel,  254104497, 
September  16,  1920. 

Copak,  Joseph  Bernard.  Jr.,  First  Lieuten- 
ant. 320427347,  June  4,  1947. 

Copley.  William  Michael.  Staff  Sergeant. 
549701461.  May  22.  1949. 

Corbltt,  GUland  Wales,  Colonel,  522207722, 
May  26,  1925. 

Cordova,  Sam  Gary,  Captain.  551543044. 
August  27.  1943. 

Cornwell.  Leroy  Jason  III.  Captain. 
227567611,  August  5.   1944. 

Cozart,  Robert  Gordon,  Jr..  Captain, 
418663400.  March  27,  1947. 

Craddock,  Randall  James,  Captain, 
441445449.  September  19.  1945. 

Craig,  Philip  Charles.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. 673504,  July  13.  1940. 

Craln.  Carroll  Owen.  Jr.,  Commander. 
565681.  May  13.  1933. 


Cramer,  Donald  Martin,  Chief  Warrant 
Officer.  569646147,  January  12,  1946. 

Craven.  Andrew  Johnson,  Staff  Sergeant, 
244741561,  AprU  13,  1947. 

Creamer,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  Specialist  6, 
484222922,  May  9,  1947. 

Creed,  Barton  Sheldon,  Lieutenant, 
116348640,  AprU  3,  1945. 

Cressey,  Dennis  Clarke,  Captain, 
524562798,  July  9,  1946. 

Crew,  James  Alan,  Captain,  178320780, 
May  15,  1941. 

Crews,  John  Hunter  in.  Captain, 
241661556,  December  31,  1941. 

Crlstman,  Frederick  Lewis,  Chief  Warrant 
Officer,  238767075,  November  26,  1949. 

Crosby,  Herbert  Charles,  Captain, 
257722905,  May  30,  1947. 

Crosby,  Richard  Alexander,  Staff  Sergeant, 
533407599,  September  6,  1941. 

Cross,  Ariel  Lindley,  Captain,  0100371, 
January  7,  1944. 

Crossman,  Gregory  John,  Captain, 
367407355,  August  9,  1941. 

Crosson,  Gerald  Joseph,  Jr.,  Captain, 
106345431,  March  12,  1944. 

Cruz,  Carlos  Rafael,  Captain,  500466176, 
October  29,  1941. 

Cunningham,  Kenneth  Leroy,  Specialist, 
fifth  class,  322423972,  January  21,  1948. 

Curran,  Patrick  Robert,  First  Lieutenant, 
0103427,  October  5,  1943. 

Cushman,  Clifton  Emmet,  Major,  479403818, 
June  2.  1938. 

Cuthbert,  Bradley  Gene,  Major,  483421851, 
November  23.  1940. 

Cuthbert.  Stephen  Howard.  Captain.  557- 
581168.  June  19,  1943. 

Czerwlec.  Raymond  George.  Sergeant,  325- 
367898.  February  21.  1944. 

Daffron,  Thomas  Carl,  Captain,  323368914, 
September  25, 1943. 

DahUl.  Douglas  Edward.  Staff  Sergeant, 
289403121.  March  6.  1949. 

Dailey,  Douglas  Vincent,  Master  sergeant, 
363361336.  June  30.  1936. 

Dale.  Charles  Alva,  Major,  526449839,  Mav  5, 
1937, 

Danlelson,  Benjamin  F.,  Captain.  471461299, 
March  31,  1943. 

Danlelson,  Mark  Giles,  Captain,  529562456, 
AprU  29.  1943. 

Darcy,  Edward  A>seph,  Master  sergeant, 
007345987,  June  19.  1^38. 

Dardeau.  Oscar  Molse.  Jr..  Lieutenant  col- 
onel, 434422839,  December  11.  1931. 

Darr,  Charles  Edward.  First  lieutenant, 
430821098.  February  25,  1944. 

Davles,  Joseph  Edwin,  Captain.  227440101, 
April  8.  1940. 

Davis.  Brent  Eden,  Captain.  084394.  Sep- 
tember 16.  1938. 

Davis.  Charlie  Brov.n,  Jr..  Colonel.  257322- 
446.  January  18.  1929. 

Davis.  Daniel  Richard.  Captain.  230544271. 
August  10.  1943. 

Davis.  Edgar  Felton,  Major.  238605825. 
December  15.  1935. 

Davis.  Fraud'?  Jolin.  lieutemnt  command- 
er. 483421973.  October  21.  1938. 

Davis.  Gene  Ekimond,  Senior  Master  Ser- 
geant. 315241556.  April  5.  1928. 

Davis.  Ricardo  Gonzalez.  Sergeant  first 
cla.ss.  525887113.  March  17.  1941. 

Davis.  Robert  Charles.  Major.  239540287, 
May  23.  1937. 

DeSoto.  Ernest  Leo.  Lieutenant  colonel. 
5.'52329314.  December  30.  1931. 

Deane.  William  Lawrence.  Major.  267444- 
.':-37.  Sentember  27.  1034. 

Delchelmann,  Samuel  M  .  captain,  423- 
501724,  September  24.  1938. 

Deltsch.  Charles  Edward,  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer.  115092652.  May  8.   1922. 

De  Long.  Joe  Lynn,  staff  sergeant,  40984- 
7790.  June  18.  1947. 

Dcmmon,  David  Stanley,  staff  sergeant. 
54650508'>.  November  30.  1940. 

Dennany.  James  Eugene,  major.  380325498, 
March  5.  1935. 


Dennis,  WUUam  Roy,  staff  sergeant.  20638- 
1516.  December  26.  1948. 

Dennlson,     James     Richard,     commander. 
603786,  February  28,  1934. 

Dennlson,  Terry  Arden.  commander,  6253- 
95.  January  20,  1934. 

Derrlckson,  Thomas  G.,  II,  major  65946- 
2872,  March  10,  1936. 

Deuter,   Richard    Carl,    lieutenant,   33236- 
2188,  February  15.  1944. 

Dewlspelaere,  Rexford  John,  technical  ser- 
geant, 110387469,  September  9.  1945. 

Dexter,    Bennle    Lee.    technical    sergeant, 
540481834,  July  18,  1944. 

Dexter,  Ronald  J.,  sergeant  major,  32426- 
2039,  July  23,  1933. 

Dl  Tommaso,  Robert  Joseph,  captain,  092- 
349340,  August  7,  1941. 

Diamond,  Stephen  Whitman,  captain,  096- 
322057,  October  31,  1940. 

Dickens,   Delma   Ernest,   first    lieutenant, 
252769402.  AprU  20.  1947. 

Diehl,   WUUam  CalvUi,  Jr..   major,  44830- 
3085,  June  9,  1933. 

Dingwall,   John   Francis,   master   gunnery 
sergeant,  401266,  February  28,  1921. 

Dlx.  Craig  Mitchell,  specialist  fifth  class, 
371501934.  December  5.  1949. 

Doby.  Herb,  major,  540324518,  August  23, 
1931. 

Dodge.  Edward  Ray,  sergeant  major.  22942- 
4438,  December  16,  1933. 

Dodge,    Ronald    Wayne,    lieutenant    com- 
mander, 637455.  June  17.  1937. 

Dodge,     Ward    Kent,    colonel,    514407047, 
March  14,  1929. 

Dolan.  Thomas  Albert,  specialist  fifth  class, 
220525297.  Angus*  15.  1948. 

Donahue,  Morgan  Jefferson,  captain,  56058- 
7424.  May  2,  1944. 

Donnelly,  Verne  George,  commander,  553- 
380105,  June  6,  1932. 

Donovan,  Michael  Leo,  captain,  512466681, 
November  9,  1944. 

Dooley,  James  Edward,  Ueutenant.  686509. 
November  14,  1942. 

Dotson.    Jefferson    S..    captain.    579564106, 
August  6,   1944. 

Douglas,  Thomas  Evan,  staff  sergeant,  162- 
1399,  November  8,  1938. 

Dove.  Jack   Paris.   Sr..   captain.  226501321. 
September  9,  1940. 

Downing,   Donald   WUUam.   major.   39530- 
9773.  March   17.   1934. 

Dovle,   Michael   WUUam.   lieutenant   com- 
mander. 180329955.  February  13.  1943. 

Ducat.    Bruce    Chalmers,    Captain,    08932- 
0855.  June  9,  1941. 

Duckett.    Thomas   Allen.   Captain,   27580- 
0245.  November  12.  1946. 

Dudash.  Joh.n  FYancls.  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
156207482.  November  25,  1929. 

Duffy.    John    Everett,    Captain.   005460616. 
January  23.  1946. 

Dugan.   Thomas    Wayne.   Lieutenant    Col- 
onel. 185240365.  May  31,  1933. 

Duggan.  WUUam  Toung.  Major.  453507757, 
May  7,  1935. 

Duncan.  Robert  Ray.  Lieutenant,   688854, 
March  16,  1942. 

Dunlap,  WUUam   Charles.   Chief  Warrant 
Officer,  585126326,  September  21,  1946. 

Dunlop,    Thomas    Earl.    Commander.    267- 
325790,  July  10.  1930. 

Dunn,  Joseph  Patrick.  Lieutenant.  697884, 
September  17,  1942. 

Dnnn.  Michael  Edward,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, 676884,  July  6,  1941. 

Dusing.  Charles  Gale.  Senior  Master  Ser- 
geant.  504145527.  AprU   11.   1928. 

Dr.vall.    Dean    Arnold.    Master    Sergeant, 
308484276,   September   4.   1945. 

Dvczkowskl,  Robert  Raymond,  Major,  066- 
244704,  Jun.e  23,  1932, 

Dve.  Melvin  Carnills.  Staff  Sergeant.  4066- 
29829.  May  22.  1947. 

Eads.  Dennis  Keith.  Chief  Warrant  Officer, 
552660633.  May  4.  1947. 

Earn.  David  John.  Major.  254548457,  March 
2.  1938. 
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Eaton,  Curtis  Abbot,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
039099361,  July  21,  1924. 

Eaton,  Norman  Dale,  Colonel,  442200891, 
August  11,1925. 

Echanls,  Joseph  Ygnaclo,  Major,  640408354, 
October  6, 1937. 

Bchevarrla,     Raymond     Louis,     Sergeant 
Major,  120240934,  September  16,  1933. 

Eckley,    Wayne    Alvln,    Master    Sergeant, 
541383958,  May  22,  1936. 

Ecklund,  Arthur  Oene,  Captain,  626608037, 
May  5,  1943. 

Edgar,   Robert   John,    Captain,    094340314, 
May  21,  1943. 

Edmondson,  WUllam  R ,  Captain.  48760- 
5397.  November  15,  1941. 

Edmunds,    Robert    Clifton,    Jr.,    Captain, 
227561114,  June  2,  1942. 

Edwards,   Harry   SanJord,   Jr.,   Lieutenant 
Commander,  681252,  Ojttober  6,   1942. 

Egan.  James  Thoma«,  Jr..  Captain,  089846, 
May  31,  1943. 

Eldsmoo,    Norman    Edward,    Commander 
596824,  May  2,  1933. 

EUers,    Dennis    Lee,    Captain,    479469638. 
December  6, 1938. 

Elklns.  Prank  Callihan,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, 658100,  May  25,  1939. 

Elliot,  Robert  Malcolm,  Major,  021228214, 
November  8, 1929. 

Elliott,  Andrew  John,  chief  warrant  officer. 
663605743,  November  30,  1941. 

Elliott,  Jerry  W..  staff  sergeant,  419529740 
July  14.  1948. 

Elliott,  Robert  Thomas,  technical  sergeant, 
429966982,  July  14,  1948. 

Ellis,   BUly   Joe,  staff  sergeant,   414847348. 
April  20.  1948. 

Ellis.  Randall  Shelley,  staff  sergeant    247- 
803222,  June  14,  1948. 

Ellis,  WUllam.  Jr..  staff  sergeant,  247742465, 
January  28,  1947. 

Ellison,  John  Cooley,  commander,  554918, 
December  16,  1928. 

Elzlnga,  Richard  Oene,  captain,  663545526, 
August  13,  1942. 

Emrlch,     Roger     Oene.     lieutenant    com- 
mander. 668181,  July  8,  1941. 

Engelhard  Erich  Carl,  lieutenant  colonel, 
275280794,  August  3,  1931. 

Englander.  Lawrence  Jesse,  staff  sergeant. 
567589129,  April  19,  1943. 

Entrlcan.  Danny  Day,  captain.  428867106. 
August  12.  1946. 

Erlckson.  David  Wayne,  sergeant,  2386432 
February  24.  1950. 

Espenshled,  John  Lee,  lieutenant  colonel. 
295282020,  August  17,  1934. 

Estes,    Walter    O,    n,    lieutenant.    692589. 
June  13.  1939. 

Estocin,  Michael  John,  commander,  602876 
April  27,  1931. 

Evans,  Cleveland,  Jr.  staff  sergeant, 
2183790.  November  22.  1945. 

Evans.  James  Joseph,  commander.  594739 
May  9,  1930. 

Evert,  Lawrence  Oerald.  major,  520365987. 
March  15,  1938. 

Fallon.  Patrick  Martin,  colonel.  579185823. 
Noven^r  12.  1921. 

Panning.  Hugh  Michael,  captain,  090858, 
July  12.  1941. 

Fanning,  Joseph  Peter,  captain.  111342306 
June  25.  1944. 

Featherston,  Pleldln  W..  HI,  captain 
294380058.  December  3,  1942. 

Feldhaus.  John  Anthony,  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 632728,  October  3,  1938. 

Fellenez,  Charles  Richard,  master  serc'eant 
398364700,  October  20,  1939. 

Fellows,  Allen  Eugene,  major,  477286889 
December  1.  1931. 

Fenter.  Charles  Frederick,  airman  first 
class,  52694672,  October  1,  1953. 

Ferguson.    Douglas    David,    captain.    533- 

461052.  April  26.  1945. 

Ferguson,  Walter,  Jr.,  sergeant,  129364208, 
August  13.  1947. 

Ferguson  Walter  Lee,  master  sergeant, 
430485428.  June  22.  1929. 


Plckler.    Edwin    James,    captain.    093094, 
May  4.  1943. 

Pleszel,  Clifford  Wayne,  major,  462566781. 
October  23,  1937. 

Finch,  Melvln  Wayne,  captain.  437641632, 
November  10,  1944. 

Flnley,     Dickie     Walne,     staff     sergeant, 
490506378,  June  29,  1947. 

Finn.    William    Robert,    first    lieutenant, 
438707343.  August  16,  1947. 

Finney.  Arthur  Thomas,  colonel,  403328569, 
June  26,  1928. 

Finney.  Charles  E..  captain,  094692.  June 
5,  1944. 

Fischer,      Richard      William,      sergeant, 
2319998.  June  15,  1947. 

Fisher,    Donald    Ellis,    colonel.    541220063, 
May  19,  1924. 

Fisher,  Donald  Garth,  lieutenant  colonel, 
176241909.  June  27,  1930. 

Pltton,     Crosley    James,    Jr.,     lieutenant 
colonel,  042262742.  February  28,  1933. 

Fltts,      Richard      Allan,      staff      sergeant, 
019346459.  February  23.  1946. 

Fitzgerald,  Joseph  Edward,  staff  sergeant, 
024390943,  November  25.  1948. 

Fitzgerald.    Paul    L..    Jr.,    staff    sergeant, 
258708912,  October  3.  1947. 

Flanlgan,  John  Norlee,  captain,  266447406, 
August  7.  1934. 

Fleming.     Horace     Hlgley     in,     captain, 
093919,  May  13,  1941. 

Fobalr,    Roscoe    Henry,    major.    657401849. 
September  30,  1935. 

Foley.  Brendan  Patrick,  lieutenant  colonel, 
107245219,  March  27,  1932. 

Forman,     William     Stannard.     lieutenant 
commander.  628258.  November  8.  1936 

Forrester,  Ronald  Wayne,  first  lieutenant, 
464748563,  March  15,  1947. 

Fors.    Oary   Henry,   captain.   090870.   April 
29.  1941. 

Fortner,      Frederick      John.      Ueutenant. 
710269,  May  15.  1943. 

Foster,    Marvin    Lee,    lieutenant    colonel. 
462340725.  December  12,  1929. 

Foster.    Paul    Leonard,    master    sergeant. 
408769264.  November  20.  1945. 

Foulks.    Ralph     BXigene.    Jr..    lieutenant. 
708303,  July  21,  1943. 

Fowler.   Donald   Randall,  specialist,   sixth 
class,  258829897,  August  3,  1949. 

Fowler.  James  Alan,  major,  502302458,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1938. 

FrancUco,        San        Dewayne,        ca)»taln, 
535385087.    February    29,    1944.  i^ 

Franklin.      Charles     Edward,     lieutenant 
colonel,  292239366,  September  14.  1934. 

Prawley,  WlUlam  David,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, 645118.  November  14.  1938. 

Frederick.  John  William,  Jr.,  Chief  War- 
rant Officer,  082847.  December  13.'  1923. 

Frederick,  Peter  Joseph,  Colonel,  123160402, 
August  30,  1924. 

Frederick,  WlUlam  V.,  Major,  268309846, 
June  1,  1933. 

Frenyea.  Edmund  Henry.  Air  Force  Com- 
mander, 7988918,  May  24,  1930. 

Frlnk,  John  Wesley,  Warrant  Officer, 
585361902,  October  7,  1951. 

Pryar,  Bruce  Carlton,  Lieutenant 
328386720,  March  28,  1944. 

Fryer,  Bennie  Lamar.  First  Lieutenant 
562682926,  October  28, 1945. 

Pullam,  Wayne  Eugene.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel. 411507198,  March  9,  1932. 

Fuller,  James  Ray.  Technical  Sergeant 
540385726,  April  4,  1937. 

Fuller.  William  Otis,  Major,  449463718 
August  20,  1935. 

Fullerton,  Prank  Eugene,  Commander 
606837,  January  2,  1934. 

Oage,  Robert  Hugh.  Sergeant.  2128584 
March  17, 1945, 

Galbralth,  Russell  Dale,  Captain 

277388085,  July  25,  1940. 

Gallagher,  John  Theodore,  Staff  Sergeant 
141340325.  June  17.  1943. 

Galvln.  Ronald  Edmond.  Army  Technical 
Commander,  5363035,  June  20,  1941, 


Ganley,  Richard  Owen,  Major,  00130265S, 
September  22,  1940. 

Ganoe    Berman    Jiuilor,    Specialist    Fifth 
Class,  266920676,  October  26,  1948. 

Garcia,  Rlcardo  Martinez,  Specialist  Fifth 
Class,  454864643,  September  16,  1961. 

Gardner,   John   Garrett,   Captain,   091772 
July  28,  1940. 

Garwood    Robert    Russell,    Private    First 
Class,  2069669,  AprU  1, 1046. 

Gates,    James    Wayne,    Major,    728122342, 
December  30,  1933. 

Gatewood,  Charles  Hue,  Sergeant,  2381218 
March  21, 1950. 

Gatwood,    Robin    Frederic.    Jr.,    Captain 
240824551.  December  6,  1946. 

Gauthler,  Dennis  Lee,  Sergeant,  373548696, 
August  8,  1949. 

Gee,  Paul  Stuart,  Captain  094720  Augmt 
21.  1943. 

Gelst,  Stephen  Jonathan,  Staff  Sergeant 
217444535.  April  12, 1946. 

George,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  Staff  Sergeant, 
461726862,  July  19,  1947. 

Gerstel,  Donald  Arthur,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. 328305127,  June  23,  1938. 

Gervals,     Donald     Peter,     Sergeant     First 
Class,  434584215,  July  20,  1943. 

Oetchell.  Paul  Everett,  Major,  005329111. 
October  12,  1936. 

Glanunarlno,  Vincent  Frank,  staff  sergeant 
101367835,  April  13,  1947. 

Glannangell,    Anthony    R«ber,    lieutenant 
colonel.   176323974,  February  28.   1931. 

GUbert,    Paul    Paris,    captain,    457700005, 
September  19,  1941. 

Gilchrist,  Robert  Michael,  captain,  522548- 
687.  November  27.  1940. 

Gillen.  Thomas  Eldon,  lieutenant  colonel, 
514245416,  May  8,  1933. 

Gist,  Tommy  Emerson,  captain.  448384335, 
October  29,  1939. 

Glasson.    WUllam    Albert,    Jr..    lieutenant 
commander.  609365.  February  20.  1933. 

Glover.   Calvin   Charles,    master   sergeant, 
274346646,  January  7.  1938. 

Glover,  Douglas  J.,  staff  sergeant,  120341- 
457,  May  2,  1943. 

Godwin.  Solomon  Hughey.  chief  warrant 
officer,  098722,  January  24,  1935. 

Ooff,  Kenneth  B.,  Jr.,  captain,  035283824, 
March  9,  1935. 

Goldberg.    Lawrence    Herbert,    lieutenant 
colonel,  471307641,  December  31, 1932. 

Gold,  Edward  Frank,  commander,  618577, 
January  30.  1927. 

Gomez.  Robert  Arthur,  captain,  264684421, 
March  20,  1944. 

Gonzalez.   Jesus   Armando,   staff   sergeant, 
461742107,  September  20.   1947. 

Goodrich.  Edwm  Riley,  Jr.,  major,  057281- 
160.  November  6.  1935. 

Goodwin.     Charles     Bernard,     lieutenant 
commander.  664671.  August  2.  1940. 

Qoss,  Bernard  Joseph,  lieutenant  colonel, 
13C240943  January  10, 1951. 

Gould,  Frank  Alton,  major.  101242560.  May 
22,  1933. 

Gourley,    Laurent    L.,    captain.    481547499. 
September  5,  1944. 

Govan,    Robert    Allen,    major,    579443730, 
May  27,  1934. 

Grace.  James  William,  captain,  456560820, 
December  20,  1939. 

Graf,      John      George,      lieutenant     com- 
mander. 570242136,  November  3,  1943. 

Graffe,    Paul    Leroy,    captain,    538424744, 
August  19.  1946. 

Graham,    Allen    Upton,    first    lieutenant, 
423647983.  February  27.   1945. 

Graham.   Dennis  Lee.   captain.   515365051, 
May  11,  1941. 

Graham.    James    Scott,    lieutenant    com- 
mander, 676696.  October  25,  1941. 

Grausteln.      Robert      Stewart.      lieutenant 

commander,  00038387975.  September  29,  1939. 

Grazlosl.  Francis  George,  specialist  fifth 

class.  054381944.  January  10.  1951. 

Green.    Frank    Clifford.    Jr..    commander. 
437465409,  June  5.  1935. 
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Green,  Norman  Morgan,  Colonel,  677169866, 
July  16,  1923. 

Greenwood,      Robert     Roy,      Jr.,     Major, 
224445478,  October  18,  1036. 

Greer,  Robert  Lee,  Sergeant,  1988682,  AprU 
28,  1944. 

Gregory,  Robert  Raymond,  Lieutenant 
Commander,  491362006,  March  23,  1032. 

Qrelllng.  David  Soott,  Commander,  677706. 
March  25,  1936. 

Grenzebach,  Earl  W.,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, 062266014,  February  20,  1032. 

Grewell.  Larry  Irwin,  Mastersergeant, 
559605093,  July  6,  1945. 

Griffin,  Jamee  Llyod,  Commander,  695956, 
December  27,  1932. 

Griffin.  Rodney  Lynn.  Sergeant,  4865222^0, 
August  11,  1948.  / 

Griffin,  Robert  Smith,  Staff  Sergeant. 
260662768,  December  26,  1942. 

OroBse,  Christopher  A..  Jr.,  Staff  Sergecmt, 
454721800,  February  14,  1946. 

Oroth,  Wade  Lawrence,  Staff  Sergeant, 
290469962,  May  14.  1947. 

Grubb.  Peter  Arthtu-,  Captain,  112348266, 
September  27.  1942. 

Grubb,  Wilmer  Newlln,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, 197241247,  August  14,  1932. 

Gulllermln,  Louis  Fulda,  Captain, 
192341586,  January  6.  1943. 

Gullet,  Andre  Roland,  Master  Sergeant, 
047347571,  December  17,  1943. 

Gulllory,  Edward  Joseph,  Sergeant  Major, 
438385856,  January  8,  1932. 

Gunn,  Alan  Wendell,  Chief  Wcurant  Of- 
ficer, 466900856.  May  28,  1948. 

Hackett,  Harley  B..  HI,  Captain,  247706284. 
October  23,  1942. 

Hagan,  John  Robert,  First  Lieutenant, 
0102650,  August  28.  1922. 

Hagerman,  Robert  Warren,  Colonel. 
342142897,  August  28,  1922. 

Halfiey,  Michael  Firestone,  Lieutenant, 
279420415.  October  19,  1946. 

HaU,  William  Warren.  Major,  553421612, 
December  18.  1942. 

Hall.  Donald  Joe,  Master  Sergeant, 
445386183,  March  26,  1937. 

HaU.  Fredrick  Mervyn,  Captain,  239680844, 
June  6.  1943. 

Hall.  James  Shreve,  Senior  Master  Sergeant, 
241504899.  Octobers,  1935. 

Hall,  James  Wayne.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, 442349600,  May  18, 1934. 

HaUberg.  Roger  C,  Staff  Sergeant, 
670564464.  September  18,  1944. 

Halpin,  Richard  Conroy,  Certain, 
553728842. . 

Hamilton.  Dennis  Clerk.  Chief  Warrant 
Officer.  481526530,  May  4,  1946. 

Hamilton,  Eugene  David,  Major,  416409366. 
December  18,  1934. 

Hamilton,  John  Smith.  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
525421999.  September  3.  1926. 

Hamilton,  Roger  Dale,  Sergeant,  2212499, 
August  16.  1948. 

Hamm,  James  Edward,  Captain,  524529629, 
May  4.  1943. 

Hammond.  Dennis  Wayne.  Sergeant, 
2122209,  April  26,  1946. 

Handrahan,  Eugene  Allen,  Staff  Sergeant, 
477505728.  July  30,   1947. 

Hanley,  Larry  James,  Captain,  532380512, 
February  13,  1943. 

Hanley,  Terence  Hlgglns,  Lieutenant, 
689748,  March  16.  1942. 

Hanna.  Kenneth.  Master  Sergeant,  24946- 
9241,  April  28.  1933. 

Hansen.  Lester  Alan,  Chief  Warrant  Officer, 
521521268,  July  1,  1942. 

Hanson,  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. 68070.  December  28,  1942. 

Hanson,  Stephen  Paul,  Captain.  088857, 

January  4.  1940. 

Hanson.  Thomas  Patterson,  Captain, 
265646925,  April  18.  1941. 

Harber,  Stephen  James.  Sergeant.  47656- 
4261,  May  8.    1948. 

Hardy.  Arthur  Hans,  First  Lieutenant 
018400962.  November  7.   1948. 


Hardy,  John  Kay.  Jr..  Captain.  230546131. 
January  13. 1042. 

Hargrove,  OUn.  Jr.,  Staff  Sergeant,  42164- 
0252,  January  21, 1949. 

Harley,  Lee  Dufford,  Major.  226506214.  Jan- 
uary 21,  1940. 

Harned,   Gary   Alan,   Sergeant.   207380219. 
July  7,  1950. 

Harris,  Bobby  Glenn,  Sergeant,  460021537, 
February  27,  1952. 

Harris,  Cleveland  Scott,  Captain,  423622107, 
May  11, 1941. 

Harris,     Gregory     John,     Staff     Sergeant, 
2077294,  October  1,  1946. 

Harris,  Jeffrey  Lyndol,  Captain,  686094041, 
May  28, 1943. 

Harris,  Reuben  Beatmiont,  Army  Technical 
Sergeant,  6243859,  April  12,  1938. 

Harris,    Stephen    Warren,    Staff    Sergeant, 
486525265,  July  25,  1949. 

Harrison,  Donald  Lee.  Captain,  433680774, 
July  24,  1946. 

Harrison,  Robert  Heerman.  Major.  13330- 
6770,  AprU   8.   1939. 

Harrold,  Patrick  Kendal,  Captain,  61144- 
7660,  December  7,  1944. 

Hart,  Thomas  TrammeU,  III,  Captain, 
266582399,  March  25,  1940. 

Hartman,  Richard  Danner,  Commander 
613595,  May  1,  1935. 

Hartness,  Gregg,  Major,  466548289,  AprU 
18,  1937. 

Hartney,  James  Cuthbert,  Colonel,  08018- 
3007,  October  4.  1925. 

Harvey,  Jack  Rockwood,  Captain,  263904- 
353,  September  14.  1947. 

Harwood.  James  Arthur,  Sergeant,  46088- 
5014,  March  10,  1950. 

Hafworth,  Elroy  Edwin,  Master  Sergeant. 
477449667.  January  10,  1942. 

Haselton,  John  Herbert,  First  Lieutenant 
000343677,  March  6,  1948. 

Hasenbeck,  Paul  Alfred,  staff  sergeant, 
495524540.  May  11.  1947. 

Hassenger,  Arden  Keith,  sergeant  major, 
544381218,  September  15,  1936. 

Hastings,  Steven  Morris,  staff  sergeant, 
550769587,   October   11,   1948. 

Hauer,  Leslie  John,  colonel,  386126673, 
January  30.  1924. 

Hauer,  Robert  Etouglas,  captain  028344060, 
November  29,  1946. 

Hawkins  Edgar  Lee,  major,  460444653, 
May  3,  1929. 

Hawthorne,  Richard  WUllam,  major,  068678, 
November  12, 1933. 

Heggen,  Keith  Russell,  Ueutenant  colonel, 
480327992,    September    1,    1931. 

Hleskell,  Luglus  Lamar,  captain,  413604478, 
February  6,  1940. 

Heltman,  Steven  W.,  staff  sergeant, 
486468153.  April  23.  1943. 

Helber,  Lawrence  Neal.  captain,  081419, 
February  5,  1934. 

Held,  John  Wayne,  major,  307340532,  JiUy 
8,  1936. 

Helmlch.  Gerald  Robert,  major,  001249000, 
November  17.  1931. 

Henderson.  WlUlam  Roy,  sergeant  first 
class,  297382981,  February  18,  1043. 

Henn.  John  Robert.  Jr..  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer, 031382123,  February  il,  1948. 

Hennlnger,  Howard  WlUlam,  lieutenant 
colonel,  656441178,  May  3.  1933. 

Hensley.  Ronnie  Lee.  technical  sergeant, 
235783576.  June  8,  1948. 

Hensley,  Thomas  Truett,  captain, 
438509953.  July  24,  1938. 

Herreid.  Robert  Dale,  staff  sergeant, 
501561906.  June  13,  1946. 

Herrera.  Frederick  Daniel,  sergeant 
585320923.  August  7,  1949. 

Herrlck.  James  Wayne.  Jr..  first  lieutenant. 

482503407.    October    28.    1944. 

Herrln.  Henrv  Howard,  Jr.,  PHCS.  4262240, 
March  18,  1933. 

Herrold.  Ned  Raymond,  captain,  141303296, 
January  8,  1941. 

Hesfrrd,  Peter  Dean,  captain,  535408193, 
December  2.  '.942. 


Hess,    Frederick,    Jr.,    captain,    162340408. 
October  20,   1943. 

Hestle,   Roosevelt,   Jr.,   colonel,   265303684, 
March  2,  1928. 

Hewitt,  Samuel  Eugene,  sergeant,  2150097, 
Jime  19,  1946. 

Hicks,  Prentice  Wayne,  sergeant,  416623614. 
October  11,  1947. 

Hicks,  Terrln,  Dlnsmore,  major,  217322604, 
October  1,  1936. 

HUbrlch.  Barry  Wayne,  captain,  449782110. 
June  25,  1947. 

HIU,  BUly  David,  staff  sergeant,  673704002, 
December  17,  1946. 

HIU,  Gordon  C,  first  lieutenant,  507587767, 
October  9,  1944. 

HIU,    Robert    La    Verne,    sergeant   major, 
309263499.  September  25,  1931. 

Hockrldge,  James  Alan,  captain,  184347827, 
March  12,  1944. 

Hodgson.  CecU  J.,  master  sergeant,  454660- 
470,  July  28,  1937. 

Hoff.  Michael  George,  commander, 
542368085,  September  11.  1936. 

Hoff,  Sammle  Don,  captain,  449666574, 
September  24,  1941. 

Hogan,  Jerry  Franks,  Ueutenant  com- 
mander, 678216,  February  28,  1940. 

Holdeman,  Robert  Eugene,  captain,  096977, 
October  30,  1931. 

Holguln,  Luis  Gallegos,  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer, 551669633.  May  19,  1950. 

HoUey,  TUden  Stewart,  major.  426584510. 
June  4,  1935. 

Holmes,  David  Hugh,  major,  028284030, 
March  26,  1938. 

Holmes,  Frederick  Lee,  lieutenant  com- 
mander, 558466585,  December  10.  1036. 

Holmes,  Lester  Evan,  colonel,  32164706. 
July  24.  1919. 

Holt,  James  WllUam,  master  sergeant, 
430769830,  September  19,  1941. 

Holton,  Robert  Edwin,  certain,  617406099, 
April  8,  1941. 

Hopper,  Earl  Pearson.  Jr.,  captain,  526604- 
263,  July  21,  1043. 

Home,  Stanley  Henry,  lieutenant  colonel, 
570386181,  May   10,   1026. 

Hoeken,  John  Charles,  chief  warrant  oflloer, 
293463200,  August  23,  1047. 

Hosklns,  Charles  £ee,  captain,  616426695, 
August  5,  1944. 

Hosklnson,  Robert  Eugene,  major,  640325- 
288.  July  26.  1020. 

Housh.  Anthony  Frank.  speclaUst  6.  333387- 
775,  June  26,  1046. 

Howard,  Lewis,  Jr.,  sergeant,  264803088, 
October  4.  1949. 

Howell,  Carter  Avery,  captain,  523600831, 
April  8,  1947. 

Howes.  George  Andrews,  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer, 317549544,  June  16,  1060. 

Hrdllcka.  David  Louis,  major,  476280663, 
December  30,  1031. 

Huard,  James  Linton,  first  Ueutenant.  384- 
447149,  March  17,  1936. 

Huberth.  Eric  James,  captain,  214440480, 
January  20,  1045. 

Hucftlleston,  Lvnn  Ragle,  captain,  461642- 
825,  December  21.  1941. 

Hummel,  John  Plovd,  chief  warrant  officer, 
464748161,  August  10,  1948. 

Huneycutt.  Charles  J..  Jr..  captain  239680- 
839,  June  20,  1943. 

Hunt,  James  D.,  lieutenant,  579782.  Decem- 
ber 1,  1936. 

Hunt.  Leon  .^nd^ew.  staff  sergeant  263- 
844980.  August  7,  1940. 

Hunt.  Robert  WlUlam.  sergeant  first  class, 
232625239,  August  16,  1039. 

Hunt.  William  Bait,  sergeant  first  class 
519367997.  July  31.  1935. 

Hunter.  Russell  Palmer.  Jr..  major.  044263- 

245.  May  23.  1935. 

Huston,  Charles  Gregorv,  specialist  ser- 
geant. 291386627,  September  29,  1945. 

Ibanez.  Dl  Reyes,  staff  sergeant.  1896393, 
June  19.  1941. 

Innes,  Roger  Burns,  lieutenant,  702596, 
March  29,  1943. 
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Ireland,     Flobert     Newell,     senior     master 
sergeant,  489368809,  July  11,  1935. 

Irsch.  Wavne  Charles,  captain,  441441283, 
April  25.  1942. 

Irwin,    Robert    Harry,    major,    095306.774, 
December  9.  1938. 

Ivan,  Andrew,  Jr.,  captain,  146360091.  Sep- 
tember 23,  1944. 

Jackson,  James  Wesley.  Jr.,  sergeant,  246- 
9838,  February  26,  1948. 

Jakovac,     John    Andrew,    staff    sergeant, 
378441636,  April  10,  1947. 

Jamerson,  Larry  Carl,  specialist,  sixth  class, 
244667226,  February  11.  1943. 

Jar  vis,  Jeremy  Michael,  captain,  265603501, 
November  5.  1941. 

Jefferson,        James        Milton,        captain, 
267627889.  July  11,  1941. 

Jefferson,  Perry  Henry,  captain,  318265648, 
August  18.  1931. 

Jeffords.       Derrell       Blackbur,       colonel, 
248280864,  August  10,  1925. 

Jeffs.  Cllve  Garth,  captain,  529608552,  Octo- 
ber 21.  1943. 

Jensen,  George  William,  colonel,  538127142, 
February  24,  1925. 

Jewell,  Eugene  Millard,  captain,  512425512, 
January  15,  1941. 

Johns,  Paul  Frederick,  lieutenant  colonel, 
310321243,  October  12.  1931. 

Johns,    Vernon    Zlgman,    staff    sergeant, 
218422031.  December  23,  1942. 

Johnson,    Allen    Louis,    major,    416504353, 
March  19.  1936. 

Johnson.  Bruce  Gardner  major,  382348061, 
July  15.  1937^ 

Johnson,  Edward  Harvey,  major,  540348703, 
April  27.  1932. 

Johnson,   Prankle  B.,   Jr.,   specialist,  sixth 
class.  247820521,  November  4.  1947. 

Johnson,  Guy  David,  captain,  511390.  No- 
vember 26.  1929. 

Johnson,  Randolph  Leroy,  specialist,  fifth 
class,  399503746.  May  22,  1949. 

Johnson,    William    DarreU,    staff   sergeant, 
240744647.  December  24.  1946. 

Jones.   Bobby   Marvin,   captain.  259726568. 
May  5.  1945. 

Jones,  James  E.,  master  sergeant,  253583882, 
September  3.  1939. 

Jones.  Louis  Farr.  colonel,  460268973,  De- 
cember 29,  1925. 

Jones,      Orvln      Clarence,      Jr.,      captain, 
227480905.  May  17,  1939. 

Jones.  William  Eugene,  captain,  456567228, 
June  21,  1940. 

Jordan.    Larry    Michael,    lieutenant    com- 
mander, 677779,  November  29,  1940. 

Jourdenals,       George       Henry,       captain, 
037245915,   April    13,    1938. 

Kahler,       Harold,        lieutenant       colonel, 
508186441.  January  27,  1923. 

Kane,  Richard   Raymond,  captain,  090603« 
December  15,  1942. 

Karlns,  Joseph  John,  Jr  ,  major,  103300842. 
April  21,  1938. 

Karst.  Carl  Frederick,  lieutenant  colonel, 
511324108.  October  27.  1930. 

Kearns.      Joseph      Thomas.      Jr..      major, 
158260101,  August  26.  1936. 

Kelper.      John      Charles,     staff     sergeant. 
2050165.  September  18,  1945. 

Keller.  Jack  Elmer,  captain,  507111,  May  1, 
1928.  ^ 

Keller,  Wendell  RlclT&rd.  major,  501224^86. 
May  10.  1934. 

Kerr.merer,      Donald      Richard,      captain, 
160348115.  Mav  20.  1941. 

Kenredv.    Allan    Gordon,    specialist    fifth 
class.  55^744738.  July  13.  1948. 

Kennedy.    James    Edward,    sneclallst    fifth 
class.  155423333,  January  2,  1950. 

Kennpdv.  John  William,  captain,  225662737, 
M^v  1.  1947. 

Kent.  Robert  D.,  captain.  093227,  December 
6.  1940. 

Kerr,  Everett  Oscar,  major,  024280166,  April 
18.  1936. 

Ketchle,    Scott    Douglas,    first    lieutenant, 
416821301.  August  19,  1947. 


Ketterer,  James  Alan,  captain,  395409501, 
December  18,  1942. 

Kibbey,  Richard  Abbott,  major,  097263826, 
June  2,  1934. 

Klefel.  Ernst  PhUip,  Jr.,  major,  186285773, 
May  11,  1933. 

Kler,     Larry     Gene,     sergeant,     507665406, 
September  29,  1949. 

KllcuUen,      Thomas       Michael,       captain, 
212449034,  November  25.  1943. 

KUllan,  Melvln  Joseph,  colonel,  508167102, 
January  31,  1922. 

Kllpatrick,      Larry      Ronald,      lieutenant, 
259628091,  November  21,  1943. 

Klmsey,    William    Arthur,    Jr.,    chief    war- 
rant officer,  521626345.  January  9,  1947. 

King,  Charles  Douglas,  technical  sergeant, 
483543892,  March  29.  1946. 

King,    Donald    Lewis,    lieutenant    colonel, 
363301873.  August  28,  1933. 

Kinkade.  WUllam  Louis,  captain,  534466500, 
April  27,  1944. 

Klplna,  Marshall  Frederick,  staff  sergeant, 
382440028,  December  18,  1944. 

Klrby,  Bobby  Alexander,  major,  547564031, 
July  11.  1931. 

Klemm,  Donald  Martin,  lieutenant  colonel, 
301247585,  January  7,  1930. 

Klenda.   Dean   Albert,   captain.   514442084, 
August  20.  1940. 

Klenert,  WUliam  Blue,  lieutenant,  689823. 
October  17,  1940. 

KUmo,  James  Robert,  specialist  fifth  class, 
365563978,  December  28.  1949. 

Kllnck,   Harrison   Hoyt,   major,    573388866. 
September  11.  1931. 

Kline,     Robert    Earl,     lieutenant    colonel, 
305423519.  May  19.  1930. 

Kllnke.    Donald    Herman,    technical    ser- 
geant, 555446099,  February  18,  1935. 

Knabb,    Kenneth    Keith.    Jr..    Lieutenant 
Commander.  65287.  March  26.  1938. 

Knapp,  Herman  Ludwig,  Colonel,  150204721 
April  11.  1929. 

Knebel,    Thomas    Edward,   Technical    Ser- 
geant. 429927174.  June  11,  1947. 

Knight,  Henry  Clay,  Chief  Warrant  Officer, 
573565696,  March  18.  1943. 

Knight.    Larry    Dale,    Captain,    540402480, 
August  24.  1939. 

Knight,  Roy  Abner,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
462385060.  February  1,  1931. 

Knutson.  Richard  Arthur,  Warrant  Officer, 
476521263.  September  11,  1949. 

Kolstad,  Thomas  Carl,  Commander,  613094, 
July  11.  1935. 

kommendant,    Aado,    Captain,    145361557, 
August  9.  1941. 

koonce.   Terry   Treloar,   Major,   106301141, 
September  13.  1938. 

Koons.    Dale    Francis,   Captain,   275468109, 
December  13,  1946. 

Kosko.  Walter,  Major,  225441495,  December 
1.  1930. 

Kott.  Stephen  Jay.  Captain.  085369.  May  12, 
1940. 

Krausman,   Edward  L.,   Sergeant,   2235766, 
October  31.  1944. 

Kroboth.  Stanley  Neal,  Captain,  170389684, 
August  16.  1946. 

Krommenhoek,    Jeffrey    Marti,   Lieutenant 
Commander,  656664,  October  27,  1940. 

Kroske,     Harold     William.     Jr.,     Captain, 
136381565.  July  30.  1947. 

Krupa.  Frederick,  Captain,  199383660,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1947. 

Kryszak.     Theodore     Eugene,     Lieutenant 
Colonel,  073263135.  September  23.  1932. 

Kuhlman.     Robert     John,     Jr.,     Captain. 
094382,  August  25,  1944. 

Kulland.    Byron    Kent.    First    Lieutenant, 
501561.3'^4.  November  9.  1947. 

Kwortnlk,  John  Charles,  Major.  173280228, 
.May  26.  1935. 

La    Bohn,    Gan'    Russell,    Staff    Sergeant, 
365447438.  Derember  28.  1942. 

La    Porte.    Michael    Louis,    HMC,    6845414. 
August  21,  1914. 

Lacey.     Richard     Joseph.    Staff    Sergeant, 
2103*^7502.  August  25,  1946. 


Ladewlg,  Melvln  Earl,  Captain,  622548724, 
August  8.  1944. 

Lafayette,  John  Wayne,  Major,  009264106, 
August  1,  1939. 

Lagerwall,  Harry  Roy,  Captain,  063301937, 
September  18,  1937. 

Lanciister.   Kenneth    Ray,   Staff   Sergeant, 
219424079,  June  24,  1946. 

Lane,  Charles,  Jr.,  Captain,  504501655,  April 
21.  1942. 

Lane.     Glen     Oliver,     Master     Sergeant 
464442176,  July  24,  1931. 

Lane,    Mitchell    Sim,    captain,    510405107, 
October  4.  1940. 

Laney,      Billy      Ray,      master      sergeant, 
416508177,  August  21,  1939. 

Lannom,  Richard  Cllve,  lieutenant,  696517. 
January  24,  1941. 

Latimer.    Clarence   Albert,   staff   sergeant 
298677077,  August  27,  1947. 

Lauterio,    Manual    Alonzo,    specialist,    5 
570649845,  May  10,  1947. 

Lawrence.        Bruce        Edward,       captain, 
140348331,  January  12,  1943. 

Lee,     Charles    Richard,     lieutenant    com- 
mander, 659230,  March  13,  1941. 

Lee.  Leonard  Murray,  commander,  603451 
July  8.  1935. 

Leeper,  Wallace  Wilson,  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer. 522606667,  AprU  24,  1947. 

Leet,   David    Leverett,   captain,   387483786, 
December  21.  1946. 

Leetun,  Darel  Dean,  major.  502267872,  De- 
cember 24.  1932. 

Lefever,  Douglas  Paul,  captain,  284403905, 
January  4,  1943. 

Lehnhoff,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  major,  515328411, 
March  14,  1936. 

Lehrke,  Stanley  Lawrence,  staff  sergeant, 
549744696,  October  30,  1948. 

Lemmons.  William  E.,  captain.  519382855, 
January  12,  1942. 

Lemon,  Jeffrey  Charles,  captain,  070345748, 
August  13,  1943. 

Leonor,      Leonardo     Caplstran,      captain, 
103327503,  September  22,  1940. 

Lerner,  Irwin  Stuart,  Captain,  045345808, 
October  17,  1941. 

Lester,      Roderick      Barnum,      lieutenant, 
533424369,  June  19.  1946. 

Levis,    Charles    Allen,    lieutenant   colonel, 
033241793,  November  7,  1932. 

Lewandowskl,    Leonard    J.,    Jr.,    sergeant, 
2204948,  March  20,  1946. 

Lewis,  James  Wlmberley.  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, 305268284.  July  24,  1928. 

Lewis,     Merrill     Raymond,     Jr..     major, 
508326264.  August  17.  1932. 

Liles,  Robert  Leonel,  Jr.,  captain,  435548- 
482,  April  11,  1940. 

LUlund,  William  Allan,  captain,  561469986, 
March  17,  1939. 

Lilly,  Carroll  Baxter,  niajor,  301344824.  De- 
cember 1,  1939. 

Lindewald,  Charles  W.,  Jr..  master  sergeant. 
316348525,  July  30,  1938. 

Lindland,     Donald     Fredrick,     lieutenant 
commander,  544384099,  August  22,  1936. 

Lindsey,  Marvin  Nelson,  lieutenant  colonel, 
439362775,  January  20,  1929. 

Llndstrom.   Ronnie   George,   captain,   472- 
488217.  June  14.  1944. 

Lineberger,  Harold  Benton,  major,  460460- 
269,  September  19,  1934. 

Link.  Robert  Charles,  chief  warrant  officer. 
577466449,  April  10,  1935. 

Lint,  Donald  Michael,  staff  sergeant,  485- 
609185,  September  17,  1948. 

Lockhart.  George  Barry,  captain,  226585749, 
February  17.  1947. 

Lodge,    Robert    Alfred,    major,    075328845, 
June  30.  1941. 

Loheed,  Hubert  Bradford,  captain,  513133. 
October  15,  1924. 

Long,  John  Henry  Sothorn,  captain,  169- 
321028,  January  29.  1940. 

Lono,  Luther  Albert,  major,  061191.  Juno 
12.  1931. 

Lord,  Arthur  James,  major,  252621941,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1941. 
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Luckl,     Albin     Earl,     captain,     628603639, 
February  27,  1944. 

Lull,  Howard  Burdette,  Jr.,  sergeant  first 
class,  498327314,  May  16,  1930. 

Luna,    Carter    Purvis,    colonel,    425521641, 
September  25,  1928. 

Luna,    Donald    Alfred,    major,    461589413, 
April  17.  1938. 

Lunsford,  Herbert  Lamar,  colonel,  418386- 
155,  September  2.  1928. 

Luster,  Robert  Lee,  sergeant,  270467776.  De- 
cember 30,  1949. 

Luttrell,  James  Martin,  sergeant  first  class, 
387327816.  December  14,  1935. 

Lynn,  Robert  Ray,  captain,  333341142,  Jvme 
16,  1940. 

Lyon,   Donavan   Loren,   major,   657403670, 
November  1,  1934. 

Lyon,  James  Michael,  captain.  308520611. 
March  8,  1948. 

MacCann,  Henry  Elmer,  lieutenant  colonel, 
014249865,  December  11,  1931. 

MacDonald.  George  Duncan,  first  lieuten- 
ant, 326429491,  September  2,  1948. 

Mackedanz,    Lyle    Everett,    sergeant    first 
class.  475409701,  September  16.  1939. 

Macko,  Charles,  lieutenant  colonel,  06024- 
2459,  January  15,  1931. 

Maddox,  Notley  Qwynn,  colonel,  578203166, 
November  10,  1924. 

Madison.  William  Louis,  senior  master  ser- 
geant, 401442848,  November  3,  1936. 

Magee.    Patrick    Joseph,    specialist    rlxth 
class,  516526959,  September  22,  1946. 

Magnusson.  James  A..  Jr.,  major,  66435,  Oc- 
tober 14.  1934. 

Mahan,  Douglas  Frank,  captain,  494483722, 
March  9,  1944. 

Mallon.  Richard  Joseph,  captain,  542442320, 
September  28,  1942. 

Malone,  Jimmy  McDonald,  staff  sergeant. 
250762765,  September  13,  1946. 

Mamlya,    John    Michio.    master    sergeant. 
576283566,  November  21.  1933. 

Manglno.   Thomas   Angelo,   staff   sergeant. 
276403022,  March  16,  1944. 

Marlk,   Charles   Weldon,    lieutenant    com- 
mander, 669277,  April  14,  1939. 

Martin.    John    Murray,    major,    198246115, 
June  17,  1931. 

Martin.  Larry  Eugene,  captain,  514386096, 
February  11,  1940. 

Martin,      Richard      D.,      staff      sergeant, 
575488549,  May  9,  1947. 

Martin,    Russell    Dean,    captain,    3131068, 
June  22.  1937. 

Mascari.  Phillip  Louis,  captain.  150348.i04, 
December  3,  1944. 

Mason.       William       Henderson,       colonel, 
432247029.  October  12,  1924. 

Massuccl,  Martin  John,  captain,  372367532, 
November  1,  1939. 

Masterson,  Michael  John,  major,  537321147. 
May  16,  1937. 

Masuda,    Robert    Susumu,    staff   sergeant. 
564767425.  October  19,  1947. 

Mateja.  Alan  Paul,  captam,  401603894,  Julv 
29,  1945. 

Matthes,  Peter  Richard,  captain.  27238411)2. 
March  14,  1943. 

Mauterer,  Oscar,  colonel,  157140389,  August 
24,  1925. 

Maxwell.  Calvin  Walter,  captain.  585031292. 
November  6.  1943. 

Maxwell.     Samuel     Chapman,     lieutenant 
colonel,  507221374.  July  24,  1927. 

May,    David    Murray,    captain,    219428063, 
January  29.  1945. 

Mayer,    Roderick    Lewis,    lieutenant    c>.m- 
mander,  650074.  March  2.  1939. 

Mayerclk,       Ronald       Michael.       captain. 
147340195,  September  23,  1943. 

McCain.    Marvin   Raymond.   Jr.,   specialist 
fifth  class.  419562880.  November  8.  1943. 

McClepry.        George        Carlton,        colonel, 
441143721,  October  19,  1922. 

McCrary.    Jack,    senlcr    master    sergeant. 
414488391.  November  30,  1934. 

McCubbln.      Glenn      Dewayne,      Captain, 
509425326.  August  21.  1942. 


McDaniel.  Morris  L.,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. 254342226.  April  4.  1929. 

McDonald.      Emmett      Raymond,      Major, 
632368991,  July  27.  1939. 

McDonald,   Kurt   Casey,   Major,   529385132, 
August  19,  1934. 

McDonnell,         John        Terence,        Major, 
451609226,  Etecember  14.  1940. 

McElhanon.     Michael     Owen.     Lieutenant 
Commander,  456567279,  January  6,  1934. 

McGar      Brian      Kent.      Staff      Sergeant, 
557660322.  August  17,  1947. 

McGarvey,  James  Maurice,  Major,  068206, 
August  21,  1933. 

McGouldrick,    Francis    J..    Jr..    Lieutenant 
Conunander,   040204024,   December    19,    1928, 

McGrath,    William    Darrell,    Commander, 
393391,  July  31,  1929. 

McKenney.  Kenneth  Dewev.  Technical  Ser- 
geant, 016344776,  April  3.  1945. 

McKlttrick,  James  C.  Captain,  249704401, 
June  22.  1942. 

McLean.    James    Henry,    Sergeant    First 
Class,  517621095.  June  16,  1944. 

McMahan,     Robert     Charles.     Lieutenant, 
694766,  June  14,  1942. 

McPhall,       William      Thomas,       Captain, 
411680619.  June  6.  1939. 

McPherson.  Everett  Alvin,  Captain.  090713, 
December  18   1942. 

McRae,  Davis  Edward,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, 666382,  November  30,  1938. 

McCarty,  James  Lon,  Captain,  457789143, 
AprU  24.  1946. 

Mccormick.  Michael  Timothy,  Lieutenant, 
675503320,  July  8,  1946. 

McDonald,  Joseph  WUllam,  First  Lieuten- 
ant, 107385286,  December  17,  1946. 

McDow,  Richard  Henry,  First  Lieutenant, 
419563023,  November  6,  1946. 

McElvaln,  James  Richard,  Major, 
564483280,  March  23,  1939. 

McLaughlin.  Arthur  Vincent.  Master  Ser- 
geant. 012261928,  March  11,  1934. 

McMurray,  Frederick  Charle.  Captain. 
518505739,  AprU  13.  1945. 

Meadows,  Eugene  Thomas,  Captain, 
402581015,  March  4.  1940. 

Mearns,  Arthur  Stewart,  Colonel, 
103225273,  July  12,  1929. 

Medarls,  Rick  Eggburtus,  Specialist  5, 
380463912.  March  1.  1949. 

Meder,  Paul  Oswald.  Major.  122243557,  De- 
cember 29,  1931. 

Mehi,  Michael  Howard.  Staff  Sergeant, 
084367467,  March  13.  1945. 

Meldahl,  Charles  Howard.  Staff  Sergeant, 
533505753.  July  15,  1948. 

Mellor,  Fredrlc  Moore,  Major,  039225099, 
AprU  5,  1935. 

Menges,  George  Bruce,  Captain,  273327629, 
September  14, 1938. 

Mercer,  Jacob  Edward,  Master  Sergeant 
263604918,  July  20,  1936. 

Meroney,  VlrgU  Kersh,  III,  Captain, 
499467956.  May  22,  1943. 

Metz,  James  Hardin,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
498367881,  June  12,  1931. 

Meyer,  WUllam  Michael,  Major,  366325539, 
November  22,  1934. 

Midnight,  Francis  Barnes,  Captain 
315408130,  July  11,  1939. 

MllUcln,  Richard  M..  Ill,  Captain, 
264605420,  January  28,  1941. 

Minus,  Paul  Lloyd,  Captain,  550881,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1928. 

MUlard,  Charles  Worth,  Chief  Warrant  Of- 
ficer, 242425230,  June  8,  1933. 

Miller,  Carl  Dean,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
497281399,  January  28,  1931. 

Miller.  Curtis  Daniel,  Captain,  466725405, 
June  7,  1946. 

Miller.  Richard  Arthur,  Captain,  088679, 
July  1,  1939. 

Milliner,  WUllam  Patrick.  Chief  Warrant 
Officer,  401745001,  June  12,  1950. 

MUlner,  Michael,  Sergeant  First  Class, 
567528483,  December  17.  1942. 

Mills.  James  Burton.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, 671748,  August  31,  1940. 


Mlms.      George      Ivlson,      Jr.,      Captain, 
251560584.  May  17.  1940. 

Minnich,    Richard    WiUls.   Jr.,    Lieutenant 
Commander.  673601,  March  4,  1942. 

Mlshuk,       Richard       Edward,       Sergeant 
2163039,  July  11,  1945. 

Mitchell,    Albert    Cook,    Lieutenant    Colo- 
nel, 101249820,  December  15,  1928. 

MitcheU,  GUbert  Louis,  Lieutenant,  680985, 
July  10,  1941. 

Mitchell,  Thomas  Barry,  Captain,   150321- 
828,  March  31,  1941. 

Monroe,     Vincent    Duncan,    Commander, 
610064,  July  1,  1934. 

Moore.     Herbert     WlUlam,     Jr.,     Captain 
202329769,  November  16,  1941. 

Moore,  James  Rodney,  Sergeant,  2158247, 
August   16,   1947. 

Moore,  Jerry  Lawrence,  Sergeant,  240802796, 
February  8,  1950. 

Moore,     Maurice    Henry,     Staff    Sergeant, 
218449829.  July  1,  1947.  3 

Moore.   Thomas,   Senior  Master   Sergeant, 
264400328,  December  9,  1929. 

Moorman,        Frank        David,        Sergeant 
143380756,  September  8,  1948. 

Moreida,    Manuel    Jesus,    Staff    Sergeant, 
457807055,  October   15,   1946. 

Moreland,    James    Leslie,    Staff    Sergeant 
420589371,  September  29,  1945. 

Moreland,  William  David,  Captain.  089830. 
July  27,  1941. 

Morgan,  Charles  Elzy,  Major.  3087970.  Janu- 
ary 10,  1932. 

Morgan,    Edwin    Everton.    Senior    Master 
Sergeant,  241340274,  September  4,   1927. 

Morgan.  James  Sheppard.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, 43038C434,  August  17.  1928. 

Morgan,       Thomas       Raymond,       Major, 
296'280579,  September  27,  1933. 

Morin,  Richard  G.,  Captain,  094460,  July  8, 
February  12,  1944. 

Morley,  Charles  Prank,  Captain,  498445554, 
February  12,  1942. 

MorrlU,        Merwin       Lamphrey,       Major, 
562445730,  March  8.  1936. 

Morris,      Robert      John,      Jr.,      Captain, 
490524670.  July  24.  1945. 

Morrison,     Glenn     Raymond,     Jr.,     Major 
483345194,  April  11.  1936. 

Morrison,    Joseph    Castleman,    Lieutenant 
Commander,   405302438,   November   13.   1930. 

Morrlssey,  Robert  David,  Major,  366286305. 
AprU  24,   1930. 

Morrow,    Larry    Kane,    Specialist    Fourth 
Class.  238849971.  June  13.  1951. 

Morrow,      Richard      David,      Commander, 
588813,  December  18,  1932. 

Mossman,      Harry      Seeber,      Lieutenant, 
004447058,  June  30,   1943. 

Mullen.    WiUlam    Francis,    Major.    074230 
March  28,  1935. 

Mulllns.  Harold  Eugene,  Senior  Master  Ser- 
geant, 344225011,  February  26,   1930. 

Mudt,  Henry  Gerald,  II,  Captain,  462668790 
May  25,  1943. 

Munoz.  David  Louie,  Sergeant.  573643833. 
May  2.  1948. 

Murphy,  Larron  David.  Captain,  259666925, 
October  5,  1944. 

Murray,  Patrick  Peter,  Captain,  091849.  Oc- 
tober 1.  1942. 

Musselman,     Stephen     Owen,     Lieutenant 
Junior  Grade,  451820309.  4.  December  1945. 

Neal.    Dennis    Paul.    Captain,    264701714, 
Febriiary  1,  1944. 

Neeld,     Bobby     Gene,     Lieutenant     Com- 
mander, 444226042,  October  8,  1928. 

Nellans,    William    Lee.    Major,    314365906. 
December  29,  1936. 

Nelson,   James   Raymond.    Staff    Sergeant 
308448334,  Februarj-  4.  1942. 

Nelson.     Richard     Crawford,     Lieutenant 
Commander.  668762,  July  12,  1941. 

Nelson,      William      Humphrey,      Colonel. 
33458,  September  24.  1917. 

Netherland.       Roger      Morton.       Captain, 
498338,  April  5.  1926. 
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Newman,    Larry    Jerome,    Technical    Ser- 
geant. 507380685.  July  19.  1939. 

Newsom,        Benjamin        Byrd,        Colonel, 
225261053.  July  31.  1925. 

Ne^vton,    Charles    Vernon,    Sergeant   First 
Class  458626600,  May  10,  1940. 

Newton.   Donald   Stephen,  Sergeant  Plrst 
Class.  548567657,  July  8,  1942. 

Newton,    Warren    Emery,    Staff    Sergeant 
542586970.  Inarch  26.  1949. 

Nichols.  Huoert  C.  Jr..  Colonel,  411420770, 
February  7,  1929. 

Nldds.     Daniel     Russell.     Staff     Sergeant, 
105403636,  August  23.  1948. 

Nobert,  Craig  Roland.  Captain.  040347347. 
December  3,  1941. 

Nopp.   Robert  Graham.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, 541344119.  September  19,  1934. 

Nordahl,    Lee    Edward,    Lieutenant    Com- 
mander. 658942.  June  18,  1939. 

Norton.        Michael       Robert.       Sergeant, 
236767363,  January  26,  1948. 

Nyhof.    Richard    E..    Technical    Sergeant, 
545786289,   August    12.    1949. 

Nystrom.   Bruce   August,  Captain,  496733, 
October  18,  1927. 

O'Brien,    Kevin,   Captain,    101383626,   Au- 
gust 30,  1946. 

O'Donnell,       Michael       DavlB,       Captain, 
387443579.  August  13.  1945. 

O'Orady.  John  Francis,  Colonel,  122241190, 
August  31,  1929. 
^  O'Hara.    Robert    Charles,   Specialist   Sixth 

Class,  484604259.  May  18.  1949. 

O'Donnell,  Samuel.  Jr..  Captain.  161343733, 
January  28.  1943. 

Okeriund,    Thomas    Richard,   Chief   War- 
rant Officer.   535483999,   Auglist  5.   1948. 

Olds,  Ernest  Arthur.  Major.  339282027.  Au- 
gust 5.  1948. 

Olds.    Ernest    Arthur.    Major.    339282037. 
July  14.  1934. 

Olmstead.    Stanley    Edward.    Commander, 
447342525.  November  12.  1933. 

Olsen.    Floyd    Warren.    Major.    358303618, 
September  3.  1938. 

Olson.  Barry  A  .  staff  sergeant.  473646048, 
August  4,  1947. 

Olson.  Gerald  Everett,  captain,  266540630, 
January  29.  1937. 

Omella.  Dennis  William,  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer. 112308516.  May  6,  1941. 

O'nelll.      Douglas      Lee.      warrant      officer, 
137428703,  August  3.  1948. 

Orell  Qulnlan  Roberts,  commander.  655768. 
January-  8.  1930. 

Orr.  Warren  Robert,  Jr.,  captain,  360341827, 
March  20,  1943. 

Osborne,       Edwin       Nelms,       Jr.,      major, 
229365393,  May  1,  1933. 

Ostermeyer,      William      Henry,      captain, 
263709915.  March   15,   1945. 

Ott.     William    August,    major,    534365771, 
September  23,  1934 

Overlock.  John  Francis,  major.  125282195, 
April  6.  1936. 

Owen.  Robert  Duval,  sergeant,  first  class, 
231422819.  December  21,  1936. 

Owen.    Timothy    Samuel,    staff    sergeant. 
424562259,  November  25,  1946. 

Owens.    Joy    Leonard,    colonel.    533223825, 
July  6,  1929. 

Pabst,  Eugene  Matthew,  captain,  111346411. 
October  13.   1942. 

Packard.  Ronald  Lyle.  captain,  524484149. 
November  18,  1941. 

Padgett.  David  Eugene,  captain,  314446505, 
June  2.  1944. 

Page.  Albert  Llnwood,  Jr..  major.  003243484. 
June  28.  1935. 

Page.     Gordon     Lee.     lieutenant     colonel. 
564406348,  August  15,  1932. 

Palen.  Carl  Anthony,  specialist,  fifth  class, 
481582517.  April  11.  1947. 

Palenscar.    Alexander    J.,    in.    lieutenant 
commander.  669399,  October  20.  1941. 

Palmer,   Gilbert  Swain,   major,    160248214. 
October  12.  1930. 

Palmgren,  Edwin  David,  colonel,  410301555, 
January  5.  1927. 


Panek,  Robert  Joseph,  Sr.,  major,  325322774, 
June  10.  1939. 

Parish,   Charles   Carroll,   lieutenant   com- 
mander. 678487,  February  7,  1943. 

Parker.  Frank  C,  in,   captain,   159326175, 
March  2,  1940. 

Parker.     Woodrow     Wilson,     II.     captain, 
259663399.  AprU  18,  1943. 

Parra,  Lionel,  Jr.,  captain,  091194,  AprU  12, 
1938. 

Parrlsh,    PranK    Collins,    master    sergeant, 
449423626.  September  19.  1931. 

Parsley.  Edward  Milton,  master  sergeant, 
236443292.  January  22,  1933. 

Parsons,  Don  Brown.  Jr..  lieutenant  com- 
mander, 682400.  November  15.  1940. 

Parsons,   Donald   Eugene,   lieutenant  col- 
onel. 3242g7228,  April  17.  1929. 

Parsons/Mlchael  Duane.  captain,  573666111, 
May  7.  1945. 

Paschall.     Ronald     Page,     specialist    fifth 
class,  534643632,  November  1,  1950. 

Pasekoff.   Robert   Edward,   lieutenant   col- 
onel, 193229577,  August  16,  1930. 

Pate.  Gary,  technical  sergeant,  260727454. 
June  3.  1946. 

Patterson.   James  Kelly,   lieutenant  com- 
mander. 669406,  July  14.  1940. 

PattUlo.  Ralph  Nathan,  major.  419465628. 
December  26.  1934. 

Patton     Kenneth     James,    staff    sergeant. 
202327667,  May  13.  1943. 

Paul.  Craig  Allan,  captain,  291427979,  Au- 
gust 28.  1946. 

Pauley,    Marshall    Irvln,    master   sergeant. 
234683382.  October  17.  1941. 

Paulson.  Merlyn  Lerov.  technical  sergeant, 
502308149.  June  19.  1936. 

Pawllsh.  George  Francis,  lieutenant.  686337, 
February  25,  1941. 

Paxtcn.  Donald  Elmer,  colonel.  483246499, 
October  3.  1928. 

Payne.  John  Allen,  specialist  5.  447444591. 
October  23.  1947. 

Payne.      Norman,      sergeant      first      class. 
271366334,  July  14,  1939. 

Peace.   John  Darlington.   Ill,  commander, 
613862,  November  18,  1935. 

Peacock.       John       Robert,       n,      captain, 
576480929,  September  4,  1946. 

Pearce,    Edwin    Jack,    technical    sergeant. 
192387175,  December  8,  1947. 

Pearson.  Robert  Harvey,  captain.  536403225, 
August  20.  1942. 

Pearson.  Wayne  Edward,  major,  359306851, 
November  4.  1939. 

Pederson.  Joe  Palmer,  sergeant  first  class. 
533329520.  June  12,  1935. 

Pemberton,  Gene  Thomas,  colonel.  514165- 
256.  June  4.  1926. 

Pender,    Orland    James,    Jr..    lieutenant. 
260663010.  August  23.  1944. 

Perisho.   Gordon  Samuel,  lieutenant  com- 
mander, 655540.  March  7.  1939. 

Perrlne.  Elton  Lawrence,  major.  087268464. 
January  6.  1935. 

Perry.  Randolph  Allen,  Jr.,  major.  517382- 
426.  June  17.  1937. 

Perry.  Ronald  Dwlght.  captain,  412702403. 
September  28.  1944. 

Perry.    Thomas    Hepburn,    staff    sergeant, 
043321685.  June  19,  1942. 

Petersen,  Gaylord  Dean,  major,  569460734, 
January  18,  1937. 

Peterson.    Delbert    Ray,    captain.    3130436. 
May  11,  1939. 

Phelps.  William,  first  lieutenant,  0684O2149, 
December  27.  1947 

Phillips.    Daniel   Raymond,   staff   sergeant. 
201342198,  August  7,  1944. 

Phillips.  Robert  Paul,  specialist  4.  017369- 
052.  July  31.  1949. 

Phlpps.  James  Larry,  chief  warrant  officer. 
361340834,  December  9.  1943. 

Plerson.  William  C,  in,  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer. 387480548,  December  23.  1947 

Pletsch.  Robert  Edward,  major,  194285611. 
December  24.  1936. 

Plittmann,   Alan  Dale,  technical  sergeant, 
481649134,  March  27,  1945. 


Pike,  Dennis  Stanley,  lieutenant.  526605063 
July  2.  1940. 

Pike.  Peter  X.,  captain,  062369224,  June  15 
1943. 

Pllklngton.      Thomas      Holt,      lieutenant 
689709.  September  8,  1941. 

Plrker,  Victor  John,  staff  sergeant,  197105S 
June  27,  1940. 

Pitman,    Peter   Potter,    jittjor,   252584853, 
February  16,  1938. 

Pitt,  Albert,  major.  071583,  November  30 
1934. 

Pltzen.       John       Russell,       commander 
482348880.  AprU  4,  1934. 

Plassmeyer.   Bernard   H.,   flrst   lieutenant, 
498502482.  May  4,  1945. 

Piatt,  Robert  Lenwood,  Jr.,  staff  sergeant, 
248788233,  September  1,  1947. 

Plowman,  James  Edwin,  Ueutenant.  693579, 
October  14,  1943. 

Pogreba.  Dean  Andrew,  colonel,  617146812, 
March  16.  1922. 

Pollln,   George   John,   captain,    162307213, 
February  5,  1942. 

Polster.  Harmon,  first  lieutenant,  292384733, 
November  14.  1943. 

Pool,  Jerry  Lynn,  captain,  462708764,  AprU 
2,  1944. 

Poole,    Charlie    Sherman,    tech    sergeant, 
463420670.  Jime  7,  1932. 

Poor.    Russell    Arden,    major,    305341974, 
September  15,  1935. 

Potter.     William     Joseph,     Jr.,     captain, 
190269566.  September  24,  1936. 

Potter.    WlUlam    Tod,   captain,    213428069, 
December  28.  1942. 

Potts.     Larry    Fletcher,    flrst    lieutenant, 
221284243.  AprU  7.  1947. 

Powell,  WUllam  Elmo,  captain,  466727823, 
December  10.  1942. 

Powers.  Lowell  Stephen,  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer,  627627059,   September  25,   1946. 

Powers.  Trent  Richard,  captain,  409299,  Au- 
gust 24,  1930. 

Preston.  James  Arthur,  senior  master  ser- 
geant. 421509659,  August   10,   1939. 

Prevedel.    Charles  Francis,  staff   sergeant, 
487460147,  November  18.  1943. 

Price.    Bunyan    Durant,    Jr..    specialist  5, 
242801676.  February  9,  1950. 

Price.   WlUlam   Marshall,  flrst  lieutenant, 
347408005.  August  24.  1945. 

Pridemore.    Dallas    Reese,    specialist    flrst 
class.  297321006.  AprU  29,  1941. 

Prlngle.     Joe     Harold,     master     sergeant, 
232320896.  June  28.  1929. 

Puentes,       Manuel       Ramerlz.       sergeant. 
455821311,  August  28.  1950. 

Puggl.      Joseph      David,      staff      sergeant. 
140426680,  November  21,  1946. 

Pugh,  Dennis  Gerard,  captain,  613461113, 
February  10.  1944. 

Pugh,     Kenneth     Ward,     PROS,     5222012. 
September  6.  1939. 

Putnam,  Charles  Lancaster,  captain,  50641S, 
January  14.  1928. 

Pyles.    Harley    Boyd,     colonel,    275240628, 
February  20.  1930. 

Quamo,  George,  major,  055328806,  June  10, 
1940. 

Qulnn,   Michael   Edward,   lieutenant  com- 
mander. 474320546.  August  21.  1933. 

Rackley.     Inzar    William.    Jr.,    lieutenant 
commander,  462422067,  January  2,  1933. 

Ragland.        Eteyton        William,       colonel. 
496248621.  December  16.  1927. 

Ralston.      Prank      Delzell.      m.      captain, 
5.')2408575.  March  2.  1941. 

Ramos.  Rainer  Sylvester,  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer. 534488925.  May  29.  1947. 

Ramsay,    Charles    James,    major,    076430, 
Juno  8.  1932. 

Ram.sower.      Irving      Burns.      II,      major, 
453.504023,  December  25,   1934 

Ransbottom.      Frederick      Joel,      captain, 
453783175.  September   19,   1946. 

Rash.  Melvln  Douglas,  technical  sergeant. 
226620438.  Jimo  8.  1946. 

Rattln,    Dennis    Michael,    specialist,    fifth 
class.  351446965,  July  15,  1950. 
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Ratzel,    Wesley    Dallas,    flrst    lieutenant, 
192362410,  March  28.  1947. 

Rausch.  Robert  Ernest,  captain,  092303692, 
May  22,  1938 

Ravencraft,     James     A.,     staff     sergeant, 
295428267.  February  20.  1945. 

Ravenna.  Harry  M.,  ni.  major.  452660239. 
September  29.  1937. 

Ray.      James      Michael,      staff      sergeant, 
039300250.  November  10.  1949. 

Ray.  Ronald  Earl,  staff  sergeant.  451803487, 
August  11.  1947. 

Raymond.  Paul  Darwin,  captain,  051342476, 
January  10.  1943. 

Read,    Charles    Harold     W.,    Jr..    colonel, 
264349334.  February  3,  1929. 

Reald,    Rollle    Keith,    airman,    flrst    class, 
417742433.  December  23.  1952. 

Reed.    James   Wilson,    captain,    275385192, 
July  22,  1943. 

Rehe,    Richard    Raymond,    staff   sergeant, 
554687325,  November  16,  1945. 

Reld,     Harold     Erich,     sergeant.     2191245. 
December  27.  1946. 

Reld.     Jon     Eric,     chief     warrant     officer. 
526742578.  November  15.  1948. 

ReUly.  Edward  Daniel,  Jr..  sergeant,  flrst 
class,  169349638.  January  16.  1943. 

RelUy.  Lavern  George,  colonel,  476183600, 
January  25,  1926. 

Beltmann.       Thomas       Edward.       major, 
470303406,  December  8.  1930. 

Renelt.  Walter  A.,  colonel.  504266751    April 
24.  1929 

Rex.     Robert     Alan,     captain,     629508881. 
Fe'oruan,-  17.  1942. 

Rexroad.  Ronald  Reuel.  captain.  428801371 
March  13,  1940. 

Rhodes.      Ferris      Ansel.      Jr.,      captain 
247525406,  January  19,  1936. 

Rich,  Richard,  commander.  554756,  October 
27. 1925. 

Richardson.  Dale  Wayne,  captain,  340347226 
May  5.  1941. 

Richardson.       Floyd       Whitley,       colonel 
544222363.  June  13,  1928. 

Rlchtstelg.    David   John,   captain,   090314 
May  9,  1942. 

Rickel,  David  J.,  captain.  263641432,  Octo- 
ber 5.  1942. 

Ricker.    WlUlam   Ernest,    lieutenant    com- 
mander. 723070.  June  1,  1933. 

Rlckman.   Dwlght   Gary,   first    lieutenant, 
500487537,  January  4,  1947. 

Rlggs.     Thomas     F.     chief     warrant     of- 
ficer, 383448277,  July  24,  1946. 

Rlssi,  Donald  Louis,  lieutenant  commander 
359243081.  March  20,  1931. 

Roach.      Marlon      Lee.      specialist      five 
573724757,  December  20,  1948. 

Roberts,  Richard  Dean,  sergeant,  381466230 
April  30.  1948. 

Robertson,  John  Hartley,  master  sergeant 
417461354,  October  25,  1936. 

Robertson.  John  Leighton.  lieutenant  com- 
mander, 532286699,  October  11,  1930. 

Robertson,    Leonard,    captain.    083364589 
January  12. 1946. 

Robinson.     Floyd     Henry,    staff    sergeant 
609466564,  January  28,  1949. 

Robinson,  Kenneth  Dale,  major,  307325224 
June  30,  1935. 

Roby,  Charles  Donald,  colonel,  458341715 
September  25,  1928. 

Rockett.  Alton  Craig,  Jr.,  major,  423425877. 
January  20.  1932. 

Rodriguez.       Albert       Eduardo,       captain 
080341423,  July  18,  1942. 

Roe.  Jerry  Lee,  captain.  462625771,  March 
16.  1942. 

Romero.       Victor,       technical       seargeant, 
567582875.  December  11,  1947. 

Rose.  Luther  Lee.  senior  master  sergeant. 
466549734.  August  7,  1935. 

Rosenbach.        Robert        Page.        captain. 
488442827,  August  23,  1941. 

Ross,  J.  Lynne.  Jr.,  staff  sergeant,  373483- 
111.  August  12.  1946. 

Ross.    Joseph    Shaw,    captain,    405585483, 
January  26,  1943. 


Rowley,  Charles  Stoddard,  lieutenant  com- 
mander, 042321821,  May  14. 1931. 

Rozo.      James      Milan,      specialist      five, 
203388189,  October  18.  1948. 

Ruffin,  James  Thomas.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. 656906.  January  16.  1941. 

Rusch,  Stephen  Arthur,  Captain.  144345080, 
JiUy  28,  1943. 

Russell.  Donald  Myrlck,  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
006304518,  December  28.  1931. 

RusseU.    Peter   John,    Captain,    085368721, 
October  2,  1946. 

Ryder,    John    Leslie.    Captain,    469507004, 
July  5,  1946. 

Saavedra,     Robert.     Commander,     608170, 
August  1,  1934. 

Sadler,  Mitchell  O..  Jr..  Captain,  460725315, 
October  20,  1943. 

Sale,  Harold  Reeves,  Jr..  Captain,  241662972, 
August  26.  1942. 

SaUey.  James,  Jr..  Master  Sergeant,  24844- 
3499,  August  17.  1930. 

Salzarulo,    Raymond    Paul.    Jr.,    Captain, 
289380698,     August     31,     1942. 

Sanderlln.    WUllam    Dale,    Staff    Sergeant. 
453709682.  September  15,  1943. 

Scaife,  Kenneth  Doyle,  Seaman  Apprentice, 
174443515.  August  6,  1953. 

Scharf.  Charles  Joseph,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
561445885.  March  20.  1933. 

ScheU,  Richard  John,  Captain,  473489870, 
July  24,  1944. 

Scherdln,  Robert  Francis.  Sergeant,  153381- 
224,  February  14,  1947. 

Scheurlch,    Thomas    Edwin,    Commander, 
593363.  August  19,  1933. 

Schlele,    James    Francis,    Staff    Sergeant, 
520521663.  October   11,  1946. 

Schmidt,     Norman,     Colonel,      667283380. 
July  7,  1926. 

Schmidt,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  Captain  0101595, 
November  18.  1945. 

Scholz,     Klaus     Dieter.     Staff     Sergeant. 
464680981.  January  20,  1944. 

Schott,  Richard  Simpson,  Lieutenant  Col- 
nel.  064261510,  November  24.  1929. 

Schreckengost.    Fred    Thomas.    Sergeant, 
1582411,  March  30.  1938. 

Schuler,  Robert  Harry.  Jr.,  Major.  123282- 
653.  December  14.  1935. 

SchiUtz.  Ronald  James.  Specialist  5,  511- 
468541,  May  27,  1948. 

Schultz,     Sheldon     D.,      Chief     Warrant 
Officer,  171383314,  AprU  19,  1948. 

Scott,  Daln  Vanderlln,  Lieutenant,  686858. 
December  30,  1941. 

Scott.  Martin  Ronald,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
50864,  AprU  10,  1931. 

Scott.    Mike   John.    Sergeant   First   Class. 
081329137.  September  2, 1932. 

ScuU.   Gary   Bernard,   Captain,   478487506. 
September  26,  1940. 

Scungio,  Vincent  Anthony,  Major.  186262- 
324,  October  27.  1934. 

Scurlock.  Lee  D..  Jr..  Sergeant.  First  Class, 
288386577.  November  10,  1943. 

Seagroves,  Michael  Anthony,  Captain,  318- 
364213,  September  29,  1945. 

Sennett.    Robert    Russell.    ADCS.    4938026, 
May  2.  1939. 

Serex,  Henry  Mulr.  Major.  437365457,  Mav 
9,  1931. 

Setterqulst,  Francis  L..  Captain.  471441343, 
Octobers,  1941. 

Seuell,   John   Wayne.    Captain,    497489611. 
February  24,  1946. 

Seymour.  Leo  Earl,  Sergeant,  First  Class, 
249703453.  May  14.  1942. 

Shafer.  Philip  Raymond.  Specialist,  Sixth 
Class,  522668348,  May  13,  1949. 

Shank.    Gary    Leslie,    Lieutenant,    Junior 
Grade.  509487232,  March  16,  1947. 

Shanley.    Michael    Henry,    Jr..    Specialist, 
Fifth   Class.  559661632,   September   12.    1945. 
Shark.  Earl  Eric.  Staff  Sergeant.  552647575. 
May  23.  1946. 

Shay.  Donald  Emerson,  Jr.,  Captain,  216- 
447100,  March  16,  1946. 

Shelton,   Charles  Ervin,   Major,  401384899. 
April  29.  1932. 


Sherman,  Peter  Woodbury,  Captain.  543165, 
August  4,  1929. 

Shine,  Anthony  Cameron,  Captain,  100- 
320329,  May  20,  1939. 

Shingledecker,  Armon  D.,  Captain,  286- 
340953,  December  26,  1941. 

Shoneck,  John  Reginald,  Master  Sergeant, 
044261895,  July  27,  1932. 

Shrlver.  Jerry  Michael.  Sergeant.  First 
Class,   315461629,   September   24.   1941. 

Shue,  Donald  Monroe,  Staff  Sergeant,  242- 
780666,  August  29,  1949. 

Shumway,  Geoffrey  Raymond,  Lieutenant 
Commander,  106342668,  October  22,  1942. 

Sigafoos,  Walter  Harrl,  III,  Captain,  206- 
365326.  August  29,  1946. 

Sljan,  Lance  Peter.  Captain.  394384276, 
AprU  13.  Ifl42^ 

SUva,  CTaude  Arnold,  Captain,  521440584. 
May  12. 1©3^.  ~ 

SUvec-  Edward  Dean,  Major,  543368404, 
February  2.  1934.    v 

Simmons.  Robert'^Eugene,  Sergeant,  082420- 
975,  November  25.  1951. 

Simpson,  Joseph  Louis.  Staff  Sergeant, 
523548733,  February  6, 1945. 

Singer,  Donald  Maurice,  Colonel,  184221- 
121,  September  29, 1928. 

Singleton.  Daniel  Everett,  captain,  27338- 
2553,  March  3,  1943. 

Slsson.  Wlnfield  Wade,  major,  077512  Sep- 
tember 22,  1937. 

Sittner.  Ronald  NlchoUs,  captain,  28234- 
6789,  November  20,  1937. 

Skarman.  Orval  Harry,  sergeant,  2259821 
March  11,  1947. 

Skinner,  Owen  George,  lieutenant  colonel. 
293286094.  November  18.  1933. 

Skivlngton.  WUllam  E.,  Jr..  staff  sergeant. 
530368951.  July  5.  1948. 

SmaU.  Burt  Chauncy,  Jr.,  staff  sergeant 
256742851.  September  2.  1946. 

Smith,  David  Roscoe,  captain,  270344757 
November  2, 1939. 

Smith,  Edward  DewUton,  Jr.,  technical 
sergeant.  103367062,  November  29,  1944. 

Smith,  Gene  Albert,  commander,  545534 
April  18.  1933. 

Smith.  George  Craig,  captain,  495424207 
March  6,  1940. 

Smith.  Hallle  WUllam,  captain,  540487787 
October  16.  1941. 

Smith,  Harding  Eugene,  Sr.,  colonel,  56022- 
7886.  March  11,  1918. 

Smith,  Harold  Victor,  lieutenant  colonel 
345260672.  November  11.  1933. 

Smith.  Harry  Wlnfield.  captain,  435622196 
June  30.  1941. 

Smith,  Herbert  Eugene,  senior  master 
sergeant.  267449565.  March  1,  1936. 

Smith.  Homer  Lerov.  captain,  521872  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1926. 

Smith.  Howard  Horton,  lieutenant  colonel 
442249234.  June  25.  1930. 

Smith.  Lewis  PhUlp.  n,  captain,  198326494 
January  2,  1943. 

Smith,  Richard  Dean,  major,  610347474 
August  16.  1937. 

Smith.  Robert  N..  colonel.  278363449  Sep- 
tember 20.  1926. 

Smith.  Victor  Arlon,  captain,  220421646 
February  28.  1943. 

Smith.  Warren  Parker.  Jr..  lieutenant 
colonel,  253344148.  December  13,  1929. 

Smith.  WUllam  Arthur.  Jr.,  chief  warrant 
officer.  232720187.  June  24,  1945. 

Smith.  WUllam  Mark,  sergeant.  024425114 
AprU  2.  1949. 

Smoot.  Curtis  Richard,  staff  sergeant.  587- 
052512.  December  9.  1949 

Soyland.  David  Pecor.  chief  warrant  officer 
503622478,  AprU  29.  1951. 

Sparks.  Donald  Lee.  sergeant.  479627347, 
November  7.  1946. 

Sparks.  Jon  Michael,  chief  warrant  officer. 
519620599.  February  24.  1950 

Spencer.  Warren  Richard,  captain.  30744- 
5891.  February  6.  1943. 

SpUman.  Dyke  Augustus,  captain.  480- 
488547.  July  15.  1941. 
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Spinelll.  Domenlck  Anthony,  lieutenant 
commander,  640695,  November  6,  1925. 

Sprlck,  Doyle  Robert,  major,  076390, 
November  29,  1932. 

Sprlngston,  Theodore,  Jr.,  lieutenant 
colonel.  551427852,  November  23.  1931. 

Squire,  Boyd  Edwin,  lieutenant  colonel, 
529326721.  September  16,  1930. 

St.  Pierre,  Dean  Paul,  captain,  330347989. 
October  30.  1941. 

Stacks.  Raymond  Clark,  captain,  414787729, 
March  6.  1948. 

Staehll,  Bruce  Wayne,  sergeant,  2323988, 
September  24,  1948. 

Stamm,  Ernest  Albert,  commander,  584755, 
July  18,  1931. 

Standerwlch.  Robert  L.,  Sr.,  lieutenant 
colonel,  513248687.  June  23,  1930. 

Stanley.  Charles  Irvln.  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer, 281461248.  September  25.  1946. 

Stanley.  Robert  William,  captain.  541466372, 
April  18.  1941. 

Stanton.  Ronald,  staff  sergeant.  269467264. 
October  21.  1946. 

Stark.  WUlie  Ernest,  sergeant  major. 
505445889.  October  7.  1932. 

Steadman.  James  Eugene,  captain.  621641- 
029,  February  18,  1950. 

Steen.  Martin  William,  major,  728075164. 
February  20.  1936. 

Stegman,  Thomas,  lieutenant  commander, 
643349.  July  13.  1938. 

Stephensen,  Mark  Lane,  lieutenant  colonel, 
529344996,  May  29.  1930. 

Stephenson.  Howard  David,  major, 
030322764.  October  6.  1937. 

Stevens.  Larry  James,  lieutenant,  719361, 
December  17,  1942. 

Stewart,  Jack  Thomas,  major,  379505195, 
March  30,  1941. 

Stewart,     Peter     Joseph,     colonel,     40203, 

August  12.  1918. 

Stewart.  Robert  Allan,  major.  578380009. 
November  14,  1931. 

Stlckney,  Phillip  Joseph,  master  sergeant, 
003263709,  December  23,  1937. 

Stlne.  Joseph  Millard,  lieutenant  colonel, 
185244754.  January  5.  1932. 

Stlnson.  WUliam  SherrU.  specialist  5, 
419660653.  June  17. 1947. 

Stolz.  Lawrence  Gene,  captain.  416464799, 
November  24.  1945. 

Stonebraker.  Kenneth  A.,  major.  316365397, 

December  25.  1938. 

Storz.  Ronald  Edward,  lieutenant  colonel, 
122249380.  October  21.  1933. 

Stowers,  Aubrey  Eugene.  Jr..  captain. 
444400423,  October  1,  1941. 

Strait.  Douglas  Frank,  specialist  5, 
533509857.  January  29,  1950. 

Strange.  Flovd  Wayne,  chief  warrant  officer, 
562640967.  May  1.  1946. 

Stratton.  Charles  Wayne,  major,  45664^398, 
October  9.  1940. 

Stringer.  John  Curtis,  11,  captain, 
407605092.  January  12,  1946. 

Strobrldge.  Rodney  Lynn,  capUln, 
568544862.  May  22.  1941. 

Strohleln.  Madison  Alexander,  sergeant, 
210363865.  May  17,  1948. 

Strong.  Henry  Hooker,  Jr.,  commander, 
173309227.  February  27.  1933. 

Stroven,  William  Harry,  captain,  363423277, 
July  15,  1942. 

Stuart.  John  Franklin,  major,  314303116. 
July  26.  1933. 

Stubberfleld.  Robert  A.,  Ueut^ant  colonel. 
239347402,  November  30,  1929. 

Stubbs.  William  W.  W.,  staff  sergeant, 
559846274,  August  6,  1949. 

Suber,  Randolph  Bothwell.  staff  sergeant. 
521586825,  May  22,  1947. 

Sullivan,  Farrell  Junior,  lieutenant  colonel, 
455464364,  September  11,  1934. 

Sullivan.  James  Edward,  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 028320405.  November  11,  1942. 

Sullivan.  John  Bernard,  III,  captain, 
3132135.  June  28,  1940. 

Sutter.  Frederick  John,  captain,  498480068, 
February  26,  1946. 


Swanson,  John  Wlllard,  Jr.,  major, 
349321166,  April  1.  1938. 

Swanson,  Roger  Wesley,  sergeant,  477506352, 
September  8.  1943. 

Swords.  Smith.  III.  major,  547306965,  July 
17.  1929. 

Sykes,  Derri,  staff  sergeant,  323380321,  July 
4,  1947. 

Tapp,  Marshall  Landls,  lieutenant  colonel, 
228225537,  September  22,  1926. 

Tatum,  Lawrence  Byron,  colonel,  411508812, 
April  29.  1930. 

Teague.  James  Erian,  lieutenant,  708549, 
July  23.  1943. 

Templln.  Erwln  Benard.  Jr..  lleutenstot 
commander.  669593.  December  24,  1940. 

Teran.  Refugio  Thomas,  sergeant, 
372564594.  May  8.  1949. 

Terrill,  Philip  Bradford.  Specialist  5, 
080385117,  September  24.  1947. 

Terry,  Oral  Ray,  Staff  Sargeant,  320386819, 
January  27.  1945. 

Thomas.  Daniel  Wayne,  Captain,  506587354. 
September  4,  1946. 

Thomas,  James  Calven.  Sergeant.  2361101, 
October  27,  1947. 

Thomas.  James  Richard.  Technical  Ser- 
geant. 467723491,  July  5.  1943. 

Thomas,  Kenneth  Deane,  Jr.,  Captain, 
343345062.  Sa|)tember  25,  1940. 

Thomas  Robert  James.  First  Lieutenant, 
264928104.  December   19.   1948. 

Thompson.  Donald  Earl,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, 667192,  February  17,  1940. 

Thompson,  George  Winton,  Captain, 
3139155,   September   16,    1940. 

Thompson.  William  James,  Lieutenant 
Conunander.  568388236.  February  19,  1933. 

Thornton,  Gary  Lynn,  Lieutenant,  700903, 
December  3.  1941. 

Tiffin,  Ralnford,  Major,  566507329,  March 
4,  1938. 

Tipping.  Henry  Albert.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander, 204182480.  February  18.  1924. 

Todd,  WUllam  Anthony,  Staff  Sergeant, 
075425643.  January  8,  1950. 

Tolbert,  Clarence  Orfleld,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. 443409631.  June  4,  1939. 

Toomey.  Samuel  Kamu.  in.  major. 
500401517,  December  30,  1935. 

Towle,  John  Cline,  Captain,  326334«7, 
January  9.  1943. 

Townsend.  Francis  Wayne,  First  Lieu- 
tenant, 458769151.  April  24,  1948. 

Trampski.  Donald  Joseph.  sergeanV,309-;' 
548598,  August  16,  1948. 

Treece,  James  Allen,  Major.  430548655, 
August  11.  1934. 

Trembley,  J.  Forrest  George,  Lieutenant 
Commander,  681600,  May  28,  1942. 

Trent.  Alan  Robert,  Captain,  296321766, 
May  22.  1940. 

Trier,  Robert  Douglas,  major,  394280857, 
November  11.  1933. 

Trimble,  Larry  Allen,  captain.  538420360. 
March  6,  1947. 

Tromp.  William  Leslie.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander. 673806,  August  24,  1941. 

Trujlllo.  Joseph  Felix,  sergeant,  2125533, 
July  29,  1946. 

Trujlllo.  Robert  Steven,  staff  sergeant. 
585220870.  August  3.  1946. 

Tubbs.  Glenn  Ernest,  staff  sergeant.  454- 
649590,  January  24,   1940. 

Tuccl,  Robert  Leon,  captain.  004389305. 
July  29.  1942. 

Tucker.  Edwin  BjTon,  commander.  560316, 
Febrviary  1,  1935. 

Tucker.  James  Hale,  captain,  78208,  De- 
cember 1941. 

Tucker,  Timothy  Michael,  captain, 
523561376.  March  16,  1946. 

Tulller.  Lonnle  Joseph,  staff  sergeant, 
438526823.  March  16,  1937. 

Tyler.  George  Edward,  lieutenant  colonel, 
367247423,  January  31,  1930. 

Uhlmanslek,  Ralph  Edward  staff  sergeant, 
277402010.  October  9,  1946. 

Underwood,  Paul  Gerard,  colonel,  093200- 
386.  July  7,  1927. 

Utley.  Russel  Keith,  lieutenant  colonel, 
570408477,  August  5.  1933. 


Van  Bendegom,  James  Lee,  staff  sergeant, 
294500350,  November  28,  1948. 

Van  Buren,  Gerald  Gordon,  major,  302287- 
453,  June  8,  1935. 

Van  Dyke,  Richard  Haven,  captain,  230543- 
239,  January  24,  1944. 

Van  Renselaar,  Larry  Jack,  lieutenant, 
701554,  August  1,  1945. 

Vanden,  Eykel  Martin  D.,  II,  chief  warrant 
officer,  321367181.  October  4.  1943. 

Varnado.  Michael  Banard,  chief  warrant 
officer.   437701097,  September   10,   1948. 

Vescellus,  Milton  James,  Jr.,  commander, 
616589.  November  16,  1934. 

Vinson,  Bobby  Gene,  colonel.  456347170, 
JanuEiry  17,  1928. 

Vlscontl,  Francis  Edward,  captain,  083772. 
October  16,  1934. 

Wade.  Barton  Scott,  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 119303291.  August  26,  1939. 

Wald,  Gunther  Herbert,  staff  sergeant, 
147329168,  January  7,  1944. 

Walker,  Bruce  Charles,  first  lieutenant, 
238802905,  November  22.  1946. 

Walker.  Michael  Stephen,  captain,  435663- 
117.  August  29,  1941. 

Walker,  Samuel  Franklin.  Jr..  master  ser- 
geant. 226545097,  July  10,  1942. 

Wallace,  Hobart  M.,  Jr.,  lieutenant  colonel, 
068285,  October  10,  1933. 

Wallace,  Michael  John,  sergeant  first  class, 
377383772,  November  1939. 

Waller.  Therman  Morris,  master  sergeant, 
490468005,  February  9,  1943. 

Walling,  Charles  Milton,  major.  526466412, 
December  31,  1938. 

Walsh,  Francis  Anthony,  Jr.,  major,  049303- 
910,  February  14,  1940. 

Walsh.  Richard  Ambrose,  in.  colonel. 
473447158,  April  28,  1926. 

Walter,  Donovan  Keith,  captain,  505562824, 
January  8,  1944. 

Walters,  Jack,  Jr.,  lieutenant  commander, 
666504,  June  10,  1939. 

Walton,  Lewis  Clark,  staff  seargeant, 
037223795,  May  13,  1934. 

Wanzel,  Charles  Joseph,  III,  first  lieuten- 
ant. 120389292.  July  31.  1947. 

Ward,  Neal  Clinton,  captain,  452748984, 
June  22.  1945. 

Ward.  Ronald  Jack,  lieutenant  com- 
mander,  441323948,   December   16,   1933. 

Ware,  John  Alan,  specialist  five.  543522832, 
February  13,  1949. 

Warren,  Arthur  Leonard,  captain, 
310302728,  April  20,  1936. 

Warren,  Ervln,  senior  master  sergeant, 
166288485,  September  6,  1936. 

Warren,  Gray  Dawson,  captain,  482504529, 
May  22.  1942. 

Waters,  Samuel  Edwin,  Jr.,  major, 
243520673.  May  8.  1937. 

Watson.  Jimmy  Lee,  chief  warrant  officer, 
244683766,  July  28.  1946. 

Welsncr,  Franklin  Lee,  captain.  559624266, 
March  21.  1945. 

Welssmueller,  Courtney  Edward,  major. 
264425522.  November  15.  1932. 

Welch.  Robert  John,  major.  370224879, 
March  23.  1926. 

Welsh,  Larry  Don,  staff  sergeant.  512488918, 
June  16,  1947. 

Welshan.  John  Thomas,  captain,  562527153, 
February  5,  1942. 

Wenaas.  Gordon  James,  major.  502206882. 
March  2.  1932. 

Werdehoff,  Michael  Ray,  sergeant  first 
class,  284382871,  September  13,  1942. 

West,  John  Thomas,  captain,  214409651. 
July  26,  1942. 

Westbrook,  Donald  Elliot,  major,  460228649. 
August  28.  1926. 

Wheeler.  Eugene  Lacey,  major.  074087. 
January  30.  1937. 

White.  Charles  Edward,  master  sergeant, 
421365758,  May  18,  1933. 

White.  James  Blair,  major.  461625914. 
March  14,  1942. 

Whitford,  Lawrence  W..  Jr..  colonel. 
721104739,  June  9,  1929. 
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Whitmlre.  Warren  Taylor,  Jr..  chief  war- 
rant officer,  229662644,  December  2,   1945. 

Wlddis,  James  Wesley,  Jr.,  captain, 
140304582,  July  3,  1939. 

Wldner,  Danny  Lee,  staff  sergeant, 
460584452,  June  24,  1942. 

Wiggins,  Wallace  Luttrell,  captain, 
644607318,  December  10,  1943. 

Wilbum,  Woodrow  Hoover,  colonel, 
455037985,   June   16,   1917. 

Wiles,  Marvin  Benjamin,  chairman,  lieu- 
tenant, 523563779,  December  10,  1943. 

Wllke,  Robert  Frederick,  colonel,  388189460, 
September  14,  1925. 

Wllkins.  George  Henry,  commander.  604405, 
July  14.  1931. 

Wilkinson.  Dennis  Edward,  captain, 
267688941,  July  23,  1944. 

Willett.  Robert  Vincent,  Jr..  captain. 
517481051.  August  5.  1944. 

Williams,  Billie  Joe,  major,  450524816,  June 
27.  1932. 

WlUams.  David  Beryl,  captain.  439561745, 
August  6.  1941. 

Williams.  David  Richard,  colonel,  409366704, 
July  8,  1929. 

WUiams,  Eddie  Lee.  master  sergeant, 
264503429,  February  10,  1935. 

Williams,  Edward  Wayne,  Sergeant, 
263940326,  September  13.  1950. 

Williams.  Howard  Keith,  major,  293303398, 
October  25.  1936. 

Williams.  James  Ellis,  master  sergeant, 
428687354.  October  24.  1939. 

Williams.  James  Randall,  master  sergeant, 
251687293,  March  28,  1945. 

Williams,  Robert  John,  captain,  424543562, 
September  17,  1943. 

Williams,  Roy  Charles,  staff  sergeant, 
464746630,  June  3,  1947. 

Wlllamson,  Don  Ira,  lieutenant  colonel, 
400380943,  December  1. 1930. 

Williamson.  James  D..  staff  sergeant. 
537388533.  September  24,  1942. 

Willing,  Edward  Arle,  sergeant,  2347019, 
August  28,  1949. 

Wilson,  Gordon  Scott,  captain,  316408379, 
June  3,  1940. 

Wilson,  Mickey  Allen,  warrant  officer, 
459825796,  April  28,  1948. 

Wilson,  Peter  Joe,  sergesmt  first  class, 
131284160,  August  23,  1938. 

Wilson,  Robert  Allan,  captain,  378448092, 
January  18.  1944. 

Wilson.  Roger  Eugene,  captain,  223622041, 
June  30,  1947. 

Wilson,  Wavne  Vaster,  sergeant,  2160606, 
October  4,  1945. 

Wlmbrow.  Nutter  Jerome,  III.  captain, 
214367273,  March  12,  1939. 

Wlnnlngham.  John  Quitman,  technical 
sergeant.  558547055.  September  15.  1944. 

Winston,  Charles  C,  III,  captain,  007365004. 
March  10.  1938. 

Winters,  David  Marshall,  staff  sergeant, 
549684550,  October  18.  1948. 

Wlstrand.  Robert  Carl,  lieutenant  colonel, 
091225922,  August  12,  1930. 

Wogan,  William  Michael,  staff  sergeant. 
126382589.  October  15.  1947. 

Wolfkell.  Wayne  Benjamin,  lieutenant 
colonel.  164242403.  March  7,  1932. 

Woloszyk.  Donald  Joseph,  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 672522,  January  19,  1947. 

Wong.  Edward  Puck  Kow.  Jr.,  specialist  5. 
556865931.  February  25,  1953. 

Wood,  Don  Charles,  lieutenant  colonel, 
537248318,  November  11.  1929. 

Wood.  Patrick  Hardy,  lieutenant  colonel, 
490306651,  January  23.  1931. 

V.'ood.  WUllam  Commodore.  Jr.,  captain, 
424549041.  January  3.  1943. 

Worcester.  John  Bowers,  lieutenant  com- 
mander, 669693,  April  23.  1941. 

Worrell.  Paul  Laurance,  lieutenant,  698989, 
April  18,  1942. 

Worth,  James  Frederick,  corporal. 
213562183.  December  11,  1951. 

Wortham,  Murray  Lamar.  captain, 
458706346.  May  26,  1943. 

Woznlak,  Frederick  Joseph.  captain, 
372427599,  June  11.  1941. 


Wright,    Arthur,    specialist    4,    363342629, 
February  17.  1936. 

Wright.     Donald     Lee,     master     sergeant, 
214366664,  July  2,  1938. 

Wright,    Gary    Gene,    colonel,    554388427, 
November  20.  1930. 

Wright,    James   Joseph,    lieutenant    com- 
mander, 663959,  May  7,  1939. 

Wright,  Jerdy  Albert,  Jr.,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, 419441785,  December  21,  1935. 

Wright,        Thomas        Thawson,        major, 
311321326,  October  2,  1934. 

Wrobleskl,  Walter  Francis,  chief  warrant 
officer,    156341279,   August  28,   1945. 
1   Wrye,  Blair  Charlton,  lieutenant  colonel, 
023225884.  May  23,  1929. 

Wynne.  Patrick  Edward,  captain,  263642213, 
October  8.  1941. 

Yarbrough.    William   P.,   Jr.,   commander, 
607644.  May  25,  1923. 

Yonan,        Kermeth        Joseph,        captain, 
319425630,  July  18,  1947. 

Yoimg,       Barclay       Bingham,       captain, 
012301512  August  6,  1938. 

Young,    Charles    Luther,    staff    sergeant, 
072386498,  AprU  4,  1946. 

Young,  Robert  Milton,  captain,  195366164, 
January  17.  1945. 

Zawtocki.  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  sergeant,  2190890, 
May  16,  1946. 

Zlch,   Larry  Alfred,  chief  warrant  officer, 
508603819.  AprU  3.  1948. 

Zook.  David  Hartzler.  Jr.,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, 460641529.  January  22, 1930. 

Zook.     Harold     Jacob,    captain,     3132201, 
October  21,  1940. 

Zubke,      Deland      Dwlght,      specialist      6, 
502584008,  October  28,  1951. 

Zukowskl.  Robert  John,  captain,  322340895, 
Ootbber  30, 1943. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  EiLBERG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall)  ,  for  today  through  Thursday, 
May  24,  on  account  of  ofiacial  business. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McFall)  ,  from  Monday,  May  21, 
through  Thursday,  May  24,  on  account 
of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Satterfeeld,  from  1:30  p.m.,  May 
22,  through  May  24,  1973,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dennis,  for  60  minutes,  Wednes- 
day, May  23,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  RoussELOT,  for  60  minutes. 
Wednesday,  May  23,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Holt)  to  revise  smd  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
materials:) 

Mr.  Hogan.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for 
5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Eraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Eilberg,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuNTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FuQDA,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $552.50. 

Mr.  Harsha,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Harvey  during  general 
debate  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $892.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Holt)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Treen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Miller  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instaxices. 

Mr.  Hudnut  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  (3eorgia),  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Clark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Riegle  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FuQUA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Cotter  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  ASDABBO. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Perkins)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks:) 

Mr.  Rangei  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Miss  Jordan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yates  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 


May  22,  1973 


SENATE   BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  is  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1773.  An  act  to  amend  section  7305  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
sale  of  vessels  stricken  from  the  Naval  Vesael 
Register;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  23.  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  De- 
fense Civil  Preparedness  Agency  for  1972 
covering  clvU  defense  functions  assigned 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  pursuant  to 
section  406  of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act 
of  1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

942.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  Oovernors.  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  59th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Oovernors,  covering  calendar  year 
1972,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

943.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to  provide 
for  a  sharing  of  the  financial  obligations  of 
such  stadium,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

944.  A  letter  trot/the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  ColumWa.  transmitting  the  sec- 
ond progress  report  of  action  by  District  of 
Columbia  public  agencies  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  In  response  to  the  request  In  the 
final  report  of  the  Nelsen  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

945.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting the  sixth  annual  report  on  progress  In 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  pur- 
suant to  section  5(b)  (3)  of  Public  Law  89- 
36;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

946.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education-designate,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
the  third  annual  report  on  the  condition  of 
education  in  the  United  States  and  on  the 
act!;.  Itles  of  the  Office  of  Education  In  fiscal 


year  1972.  pursuant  to  section  412  of  Public 
Law  90-247.  together  with  (1)  a  report  on 
advisory  committees  and  councUs,  pursuant 
to  section  438  of  the  act,  (2)  the  catalog  of 
Federal  Education  Assistance  programs,  pur- 
suant to  section  413.  and  (3)  the  annual  re- 
ports of  seven  advisory  committees  and  coun- 
cils, pursuant  to  section  443;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

947.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Commission- 
er, Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
transmitting  the  second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Corpora- 
tion, covering  calendar  year  1972,  pursuant 
to  section  7(c)  (2)  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

948.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec-- 
retary  of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  to  authorize 
the  continuation  of  assistance  to  Radio  Free 
Exirope  and  Radio  Liberty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

949.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  contribute  Its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision  as 
provided  in  article  14  of  the  Protocol  con- 
cerning the  said  Commission  to  the  Agree- 
ment on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace 
In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

950.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  and  Government  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmlttmg 
a  report  covering  the  month  of  AprU  1973,  on 
the  average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated  by  route  and  by  railroad,  pur- 
suant to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

951.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Implement  the  Convention  on  the  Prohi- 
bition of  the  Development,  Production  and 
Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological  (Biological) 
and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruc- 
tion, together  with  a  copy  of  the  Convention; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

952.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Increase  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  expended  to  provide  facilities  along 
the  border  for  the  enforcement  of  the  cus- 
toms and  Immigration  laws;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  PEPPER>/Commlttee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  406.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5857.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Visitor  Center  Faculties  Act  of 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93- 
216).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hou.se 
Resolution  406.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H  R.  5858.  A  bUl  authoriz- 
ing further  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperformlng  arts  functions  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-217). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  407.  Resolutfon  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  6830.  A  bUl  to  amend  Pub- 


lic Law  90-653  authorizing  an  additional  ap- 
propriation for  an  International  Center  for 
Foreign  Chanceries;  (Rept.  No.  93-218).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  408.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6912.  A 
bUl  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-219). 
Referred  to  the  House  calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  409.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  ?628.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No. 
93-220) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Oommlttee  Operations.  Report  on  Ex- 
ecutive Classification  of  Information — Se- 
curity classification  problems  involving  ex- 
emption (b)  (1)  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  (5  U.S.C.  552);  (Rept.  No.  92-221), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H_R.  7992.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  for- 
mer members  and  their  dependents  medical 
and  dental  care  In  uniformed  services  fa- 
cilities during  the  60-day  period  after  dis- 
charge or  separation  and  to  make  such  per- 
soiM  eligible  for  post  exchange  and  commis- 
sary prlvUeges  during  such  60-day  period;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BLAGGI   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ktros)  : 
H.R.  7994.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  subsistence 
payments  to  students  at  the  State  marine 
schools;     to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  7995.  A  bill   to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  research  activities  for  the  study 
of  sudden  infant  death  syndrome,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HM.  7996.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  35-percent 
benefit  Increase  with  a  $160  minimum,  to 
Improve  the  computation  of  benefits  and 
ellglbUlty  therefor,  to  provide  for  payment 
of  widow's  and  widower's  benefits  In  full  at 
age  50  without  regard  to  dlsabUlty,  to  raise 
the  earnings  base,  to  eliminate  the  actuarial 
reduction  and  lower  the  age  of  entitlement, 
to  provide  optional  coverage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  eliminate  the  retirement  test; 
to  amend  title  XVin  of  such  act  to  reduce 
to  60  the  age  of  entitlement  to  medicare 
benefits  and  liberalize  coverage  of  the  dis- 
abled without  regard  to  age.  to  provide  cover- 
age for  certain  governmental  employees,  to 
Include  qualified  prescription  drugs  and  free 
annual  physical  examinations  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  benefits  program,  and  to 
eliminate  monthly  premiums  under  such 
program  for  those  whose  gross  annual  In- 
come Is  below  $4,800;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON : 
H.R.  7997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  assistance  and 
benefits  to  Federal  employees  Involuntarily 
separated  through  reductions  In  force,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
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By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bkown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Esch, 
and  Mr.  Vandes  Jaqt)  : 
H.R.  7998.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Professions  Founda- 
tion to  promote  progress  In  the  professions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  7999.  A  bill  to  extend  Migrant  Health 
Act  and  increase  appropriation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  8000.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $760  In  all 
cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  8001.  A  bUl  to  provide  Increased  job 
tralnmg  opportunities  for  people  with  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability  by  establish- 
ing a  coordinated  manpower  training  pro- 
gram, a  teacher  training  program  for  In- 
structors of  blllngvial  Job  training,  and  a 
capability  to  Increase  the  development  of  In- 
structional materials  and  methods  for  bi- 
lingual job  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income 
tax  simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for 
small  business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN   (by  request)  : 
H.R.  8003.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  earlier  effective 
date   for  payment   of   pension   to  veterans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By    Mr.   FISH: 
HJl.  8004.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States   Code,    to    correct    certain    Inequities 
In   the   crediting  of   National   Guard   tech- 
nician service  In  connection  with  civil  service 
retirement,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dices,   Mr.  Badillo,   Mr.  Fauntrot, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
HtTNCATE,  Mr.  Dellxjms,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Robison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Pep- 
per.  Mr.   Lehman,   Mr.   Preter,   Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mehhjs. 
Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mrs. 
Chisholm)  : 
H.R.  8005.  A  bin  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
Importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  Its  position  as  a 
law-abiding    member    of    the    International 
community;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dices,   Mr.    Stark,    Mr.    Edwards   of 
California.    Mr.    Biester.    Mr.    Kas- 
TENMEIER,    Mr.    Ottde,    Mr.    Drinan, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Rancel, 
Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Tier- 
nan.   Mr.   McCJloskby.   Mr.   Stokes. 
Mr.    Dellenback.   Mr.   Prenzel.   Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,   and  Ms. 
Jordan) : 
H.R.  8006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions P.artlclpatlon   Act  of   1945  to  halt  the 
Importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  Its  position  as  a 
law-abiding    member    of    the    International 
community;    to   the  Committee   on  Foreign 
.\ffalrs. 

By  Mr,  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dices.  Mr.  MAn.LiARD.  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr. 
F^indley,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Cttlver. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Wolft,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  REm,  Mr. 
Harrington,    Mr.    Ryan,    and    Mr. 

RiECLE)  : 

H.R.  8007  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 


importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to 
restore  the  United  States  to  Its  position  as  a 
law-abiding  member  of  the  internatloiml 
community;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  8008.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  health  research  fellowships  and 
tralneeshlps  to  assure  the  continued  excel- 
lence of  biomedical  research  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  8009.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8010.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
pensions  paid  to  retired  law  enforcement 
officers  shell  not  be  subject  to  the  Income 
tax;  to  the  Cotmnlttee  on  Ways  and  MeaiLs. 
H.R.  8011.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1903  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  limits  on 
payments  for  skUled  nursing  homes  and  in- 
termediate care  faculties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
HJl.  8012.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  to  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  or  dis- 
pose of  to  any  State,  political  subdivision, 
municipality,  or  public  district,  without 
monetary  consideration  to  the  U.S.  surplus 
real  or  personal  property  which  Is  essential, 
suitable,  or  desirable  for  the  development, 
Inyjrovement,  operation,  maintenance,  or  use 
of  a  public  port;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 
HJl.  8013.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJl.  8014.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  use  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  in  providing 
health  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GUNTER: 
HJl.  8016.  A  bill  to  name  the  recently  com- 
pleted Federal  office  buUdlng  in  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla..  the  Paul  G.  Rogers  Federal  Build- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  HANRAHAN: 
H.R.  8016.  A  bUl  to  provide  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  Federal  employees  who 
were  in  a  missing  status  for  any  period  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict  double  credit  for  such 
period  for  retirement  purposes  and  certain 
additional   pay   and   allowances,   to   provide 
such  members  certain  medical  benefits,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KuTKENDALL,  and  Mr.  Bergland)  : 
H.R.  8017.  A  bUl  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  the  expiring  appropriations  au- 
thorizations In  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
and  the  Developmental  DlsabUltles  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Berg- 
land. Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr.    Dices, 
Mr.   Duncan,   Mr.   Esch,   Mr.   Faun- 
TRoY,  Mr.  Findley,  Mrs.  Grasso.  Mr. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gunter. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Hinshaw,    Mr. 
Keating,   Mr.  Madigan,   Mr.  Matsu- 
naga,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
and  Mr.  Nix)  : 
H.R.  8018.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion 


of  the  total  amounts  paid  to  a  State  as  grants 
for  social  services  which  may  be  paid  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  not  actually 
recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or  as- 
sistance; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By     Mr.     HEINZ      (for     himself,     Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  REGtn^,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr.  RUPPE,  Mrs, 
Schboeder,      Mr.      Stephens,      Mr. 
Stokes,   Mr.   Symington,   Mr.   Tal- 
cctt,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.    Thornton,    Mr.    TTtrnan,    Mr. 
Whalen,     Mr.     Bob     Wilson,     Mr. 
Charles    H.    Wilson    of    California, 
Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez)  : 
H.R.  8019.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  Inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion 
of  the   total   amounts   paid   to   a   State   as 
grants  for  social  services  w-hich  may  be  paid 
with  respect  to  individuals  who  are  not  ac- 
tually recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or 
assistance:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  RiNALDo.  Mr.  Cronin,  and  Mr. 

ElLBEBGI  : 

H.R.  8020.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  Inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion 
of  the  total  amounts  paid  to  a  State  as  grants 
for  social  services  which  may  be  paid  with 
respect  to  Individuals  who  are  not  actually 
recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or  as- 
sistance; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN  : 
H.R.  8021.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Safe  Streets  Act  to  aid  the  national  effort  to 
control  crime  and  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  8022.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Rolla.  Mo.,  for  airport  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.   ASHBROOK,  Mr.   Zion,   and   Mr. 
Guyer)  : 
H.R.  8023.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    DE    Luoo,    Mr.    Dorn,    Mr, 
Fascell,   Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Fttlton. 
Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  Melcheb,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Rizgle,  Mr. 
RoNCALLO  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rooney 
of  Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Roybal,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,      Mr.      Seieerling,      Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Fraser  )  : 
H.R.  8024.  A  bUl  to  amend  ^Itle  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  persons  be  ap- 
prised of  records  concerning  them  which  are 
maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  McCORMACK: 
HJl.  8026.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  surrtvors  of 
certain  public  safety  officers  who  die  In  the 
performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  8026.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  having  a  servl.-e-connected 
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disability  rated  at  not  less  than  50  per- 
cent eligible  for  benefits  under  the  war  or- 
phans' edvicatlonal  assistance  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     MATSUNAGA     (for    himself. 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Edwarps  of 
California.     Mr.     Harrington.     Mr. 
Hawkins,    Mr.    Legcett.    Mr.    Madi- 
GAN,    Mr.    Melcher,    Mr.    Moakley, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Rot,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat)  : 
H.R.  8028.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  basic  workweek 
of  flrefightlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS; 
H.R.  8029.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  appropriated  In  satisfac- 
tion   of    certain    Judgments    of    the    Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  the  court  of  claims, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NHTCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  8030.  A  bill  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees; 
to  the  Commute?  on   Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
H.R.  8031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simpliflcatlon.  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

ByMr.  MOAKLET: 
H.R.   8032.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  8033.  A  bui   to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  to  allow  certain  child-care  institutions 
to  be  eligible  for  donations  of  surplus  prop- 
erty   from    the    Administrator    of    General 
Services;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.   8034.   A   blU   Forest  Products  Export 
Management  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HR.  8035.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  as* 
sistance  for  research  activities  for  the  study 
of  sudden  infant  death  syndrome,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  8036.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE : 
HH.  8037.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind   and   Other  Severely  Handicapped;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
H.R.  8038.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  SISK: 
H  R.  8039.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  percent- 
age  of   increases  in   national  allotments   or 
quotas  for  agricultural  commodities  be  ap- 
portioned among  certain  qualified  individu- 
als; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  8040.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  8041.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 


Unl'ed  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  o;i  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  8342.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  US.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  8043.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  participants  in  em- 
ployee pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement 
plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement  plan 
vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pension 
plan  reinsurance  program,  to  provide  for 
portability  of  pension  credits,  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  the  administration  of  pension 
and  other  employee  benefit  plans,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Pension  and  Employee  Benefit 
Plan  Commission,  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  8044.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,   to  maintain  and  extend  rural 
mail  delivery  service;    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.R.  8045.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  reducing  the  incidence  of  death, 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage  from 
fire,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  coor- 
dination of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY : 

H.R.  8046.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  reducing  the  Incidence  of  death, 
person*!  Injury,  and  property  damage  from 
flre^o  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  co- 
ordination   of   fire    prevention    and    control 

'encles  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
_  ther  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 

HR.  8047.  A  bill  to  provide  that  compen- 
sation received  by  a  veteran  for  service-con- 
nected wartime  dlsabUlty  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  In  determining  his  eligibility 
for  Federal  housing  assistance  or  the  amoimt 
or  extent  of  such  assistance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8048.  A  bill  to  provide  preference  to 
certain  disabled  veterans  in  the  purchase  of 
certain  Government-owned  vehicles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  8049.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  limitations  with 
respect  to  direct  loans  to  veterans  from 
$21,000  to  $25,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  8050.  A  bill  to  amend  section  801  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  as- 
sistance In  acquiring  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing to  additional  group  of  severely  disabled 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  8051.  A  bill  to  prohibit  economic  as- 
sistance to  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 

HJl.  8052.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  gasoline  to  Independent  retail 
marketers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Oaydos.  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
Mr.  O'Hara)  : 

H.R.  8053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 


of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Admin- 
istration for  the  purpose  of  administering  a 
voter  registration  program  through  the  Pos- 
tal Service;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By    Mr.    DUNCAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bak£b,  Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Pulton,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see) : 
H.R.  8054.  A  bUl  to  require  that  an  in- 
crease  made   by  the  Tennessee   Valley  Au- 
thority in  its  rates  for  power  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  proceedings  which  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  oral  hearings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  GUNTER: 
HJl.  8055.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  meat  or  meat 
products  from  livestock  slaughtered  or 
handled  in  connection  with  slaughter  by 
other  than  humane  methods;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McSPADDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr. 
Steed,     Mr.     Hammehscrmidt,     Mr. 
Thornton,   and   Mr.   Camp)  : 
H.R.  8056.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the    United    States    to    the    Arkansas    River 
Basin  compact,  Arkansas-Oklahoma;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InstUar  Affairs 
ByMr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  8057.  A  bill  to  provide  for  access  to  all 
duly    licensed    providers   of   health   services 
without   prior  referral   in   the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Health  Benefits  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sen'ice. 

By    Mr.    BURTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Perkins,    Mr.    Thompson    of    New 

Jersey,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dominick  V. 

Daniels,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  OHara. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 

Ms.  Mink,   Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.   Gaydos' 

Mr.  Clay.  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Biagci, 

Ms.  Grasso,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.     Ba- 

DiLLO,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr.    Benitez, 

Mr.    Bell.    Mr.    Towell    of    Nevada, 

Mr.    Anderson   of    California,    Mr. 

Charles   H.    Wilson    of   California, 

and  Ms.  BtniKE  of  California)  : 

H.R.  8058.  A  bill  to  require  contractors  of 

departments    and    agencies    of    the    United 

States  engaged  in  the  production  of  motion 

picture  films  to  pay  prevailing  wages;  to  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.J.   Res.   566.   Joint   resoUitlon   providing 

for  the  orderly  review  of  fee-paid  oil  Import 

licenses;    to   the   Committee   on    Wavs   and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.   Aspin,   Mr.   Badillo,  Mr.   Bing- 
ham, Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.    Diggs,    Mr.    Drinan,    Mr.    EcK- 
hardt.    Mr.    Edwards   of    Caltfornla, 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Phaser, 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Sarrinoton)  : 
H.J.  Res.  567.  Joint  resolution  to  end  the 
bombing  In  Cambodia  and  Laos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Lecgett.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.   PoDELL.   Mr.   Rangel,   Mr.   Rees. 
Mr.    RiEGLE,     Mr.    Rosenthal.    Mr. 
Ryan,  Mrs.   Schroeder.   Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H  J.  Res.  568.  Joint  resolution  to  end  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia  and  Laos:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  569.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President   to  proclaim  June  3.   1973.  as 
National  MIA-POW  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ICHORD: 
H.   Con.   Res.   219.    Concurrent   resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  "The  Fed- 
eral   Civilian    Employee    Loyalty    Program." 
House  Report  No.  92-1637,  92d  Congress,  sec- 


ond  session;    to    the   Committee   on   House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  KYROS  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug. 
Mr.     Bergland,     Mr.     Corman,     Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Drin- 
an,  Mr.  Edwards   of  California,   Mr. 
Gaydos,   Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr.  Leh- 
man,  Mr.  Matsunaga,   Mr.  Milford, 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ran- 
gel,   Mr.    Sandman,    Mr.    Sarbanes, 
Mrs.    Schroeder,    Mr.    Studds,    and 
Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
H.    Con.    Res.    220.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing   the   sense  of  Congress  that  the 
contingent  of  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  Europe 
be  substantially  reduced;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  BEVILL: 
H.    Res.    410.    ResoUitlon    to    declare    U.S. 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone;    to  the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

221.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Providence  Plantations,  relative  to 
daylight  saving  time;  to  the  Committee  on 
Incerstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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ByMr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  8061.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
Yazzle;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN : 

H.R.  8059.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prltchard 
Pharmaceutical  Products,  Inc.,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8060.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Reln- 
aldo  A.  Olaechea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clej-k's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows ; 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Earl  R. 
Botts,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  relative  to  Ameri- 
can servicemen  missing  in  action  In  Indo- 
china; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

220.  Also,  petition  of  Emma  Jane  Wyche, 
Washington,  D.C..  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

221.  Also,  petition  of  D.  R.  Dullng.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  others,  relative  to  protection 
for  law  enforcement  officers  against  nuisance 
suits:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


KAISER  ALUMINUM— RAVENSWOOD, 
WEST  VIRGINIA'S  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    west    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  morning  a  group  of  business  leaders 
from  throughout  the  United  States 
gathered  in  Ravenswood,  W.  Va..  and. 
among  other  duties,  agreed  to  tiun  over 
to  the  Jackson  County  Court  200  acres 
of  land  for  a  county  airport.  These  men 
are  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp. 
which  owns  and  operates  the  large  Ra- 
venswood Works,  located  in  a  mostly 
rural  county  en  the  great  bend  of  the 
Ohio  River. 

Giving  the  airpoi-t  land  is  yet  anotlier 
milestone  in  the  community  involvement 
which  Kaiser  Aluminum  has  demon- 
strated over  its  nearly  20-year  hi.'^tory 
in  our  State. 

Long  before  it  became  fashionable  to 
refer  to  a  corporation's  social  conscience 
or  to  measure  its  social  responsibility. 
Kaiser  Aluminum  had  attempted  to  live 
the  role  of  a  responsible  community  par- 
ticipant. The  record  of  Kaiser  in  Jack- 
son is  indeed  impressive.  It  includes  the 
building  and  presenting  to  the  commu- 
nity of  two  major  schools,  the  under- 
writing of  the  financing  for  another  and 
the  contribution  of  a  major  wing  to  a 
fourth.  Also,  the  company  joined  cit- 
izens in  providing  educational  funds  for 
the  underwriting  of  salaries  for  new 
teachers  during  a  period  of  several  years. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  underwrote  plan- 
ning studies  which  were  used  as  basis 
for  town  planning  and  zoning.  It  also 
has  arranged  and  assisted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  recreational  facilities,  a  new 
sewage  facility  as  well  as  improvements 
to  libraries. 

Additionally,  this  civic  minded  com- 
pany ht-.s  piovid:"d  a  staff  for  the  Jackson 
County  Iniprovement  Ascrc'atjon.  which 
has  sreai  headed  many  of  these  devel- 
opments I  have  discussed. 

However,  as  impressive  these  external 


commimity  efforts  may  be,  perhaps 
Kaiser  Aluminum's  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  Jackson  Coimty 
has  been  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  its 
own  employees.  It  is  significant  that  at 
today's  lunch,  the  fabrication  plant  of 
the  Ravenswood  Works  will  receive  the 
Kaiser  Cup,  the  corporation's  top  award 
for  industrial  safety.  It  has  been  hon- 
ored with  this  safety  award  for  6  con- 
secutive years.  Behind  this  outstanding 
record  is  the  plant's  recognition  that 
concern  for  safety  involves  everyone's  ef- 
fort with  the  reward  being  h^ipr  lam- 
ilies  and  an  injury-free  work  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
a  job  wisely  and  productively. 

The  fabrication  plant  had  an  accident 
frequency  rate  of  2.32  in  1972.  repre- 
senting 10  lost-time  accidents.  The  aver- 
age U.S.  plant  in  the  nonferrous  metal 
industry  of  comparable  size  had  some 
74  lost-time  accidents.  Over  the  6-year 
period  that  the  fabrication  plant  has 
won  this  award,  it  is  noteworthy  to  point 
out  that  it  has  suffered  only  35  lost-time 
accidents  while  the  average  plant  of 
comparable  size  lost  423.  Seven  of  the 
major  departments  had  no  disabling 
Injuries  last  year  and  some  have  gone 
as  long  as  10 '2  years  without  a  disabling 
injury. 

Another  contribution  of  Kaiser  Alu- 
minum's Ravenswood  Works  is  its 
marked  improvement  over  the  year  in 
productivity.  In  the  case  of  a  fabrication 
plant,  one  gage  of  success  is  its  recovery 
rate — that  percentage  of  metal  .shipped 
out  the  door  as  a  finished  product  from 
the  original  ingot  which  started  at  the 
beginning  of  the  manufacturing  process. 
Tlie  more  scrap,  the  lower  the  recovery 
rate  and  thus  the  lower  the  profits.  In 
the  early  days,  a  50-percent  recovery  rate 
was  average.  Today,  hovvever.  it  is  closer 
to  70  percent  and  at  the  same  time 
Ravenswood  Works  is  breaking  every 
performance  record.  In  March,  the  plant 
produced  more  than  45  million  pomids 
of  sheet,  plate,  and  foil. 

Many  economic  gains  flow  from  this 
facility  to  the  citizens  of  Jackson 
County.  In  the  company's  year-end  sum- 
mary, it  is  noted  that  the  company  had 


3,250  employees  with  an  aimual  payroll 
of  over  $50  million.  It  contributed  $1.7 
million  in  State  and  local  taxes. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  from  its  vast  Rav- 
enswood Works  competes  in  the  world 
aluminum  market  with  producers  from 
Canada,  France,  Great  Britain  and 
countries  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Today,  as  citizens  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  oflQcials  from  Kaiser  meet  and 
renew  their  successful  partnership,  I 
salute  the  Ra^enswood  Works  fcr  its 
fine  record  and  for  the  manv  contribu- 
tions it  has  made  for  a  better  life  for 
all. 


REV.  JOHN  F.  GRUSS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESEXTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  work  of  one  of  Cl2veland's 
most  esteemed  spiritual  leaders,  the 
Reverend  John  F.  Gruss.  Father  Giniss' 
tireless  contributions  and  dedication  to 
his  community  have  made  him  a  source 
of  pride  to  his  city  and  To  his  many 
parishioners.  A  true  humanitarian. 
Father  Gruss.  as  noted  in  the  following 
article,  has  rec?ntly  been  honored  upon 
the  occasion  of  iiis  40th  amiiversary  of 
his  ordination  into  the  priesthood.  I  join 
with  my  fellow  c:e\elanders  in  extend- 
ing Father  Gruss  my  best  wishes  on  this 
occasion  and  the  hope  that  he  will  have 
many  continued  years  of  service  to  his 
community : 
St.    Michael's    Gruss    To    Be    Honored    for 

40    YE.\HS    in    Pnl'STHOOD 

Father  John  F.  Gruss.  the  fifth  pastor  of 
St.  Michael's  Church,  3114  Scranton,  will  be 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  In  the  Parish 
Hall  on  Sunday.  May  20.  Father  Gruss  re- 
cently celebrated  his  40th  anniversary  of 
ordination  in  the  priesthood. 

Gruss  was  born  on  Cleveland's  West  Side 
and  lived  on  Vega  for  a  while  before  his 
family  settled  in  the  St.  Boniface  Parish, 
where  he  attended  school. 
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Oniss  became  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  dur- 
ing a  critical  period  in  tbelr  history,  as  many 
of  their  families  were  relocated  due  to  the 
construction  of  1-71,  1-90,  Metro  General 
Hoepltal,  and  Lincoln-West  High  School. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  restore  St.  Mi- 
chael's school,  but  the  dwlndlng  parish  fi- 
nances made  this  attempt  unfeasible,  and  so 
Oruss  negotiated  the  school's  transfer  to 
Central  Catholic  and  the  resultant  half  mil- 
lion dollar  Improvement  to  the  facilities. 

Oruss  was  responsible  for  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Michael's  Hall,  an  Improvement  to 
the  entire  neighborhood. 

St.  Michael  parishioners  will  be  taking  time 
out  to  honor  Oruss  on  May  20th. 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   rTEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  tomorrow,  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  all  funding  for  the  space 
shuttle. 

For  fiscal  1972,  we  appropriated  $100 
million  for  "research  and  development" 
on  the  shuttle.  We  were  told  that  this 
was  just  to  see  whether  development  Is 
feasible  and  that  any  actual  develop- 
ment would  have  to  wait  for  the  results 
of  studies.  A  like  explanation  was  offered 
when  we  appropriated  $200  million  for 
research  and  development  for  fiscal  1973. 

Now — with  no  final  report  on  Its  feasi- 
bility— the  shuttle  is  presented  to  us  as 
a  full-blown,  full-scale  project.  NASA 
notes  that  It  Is  no  longer  to  be  Included 
in  "space  flight  operations"  in  the  au- 
thorization legislation,  but  has  earned 
Its  own  separate  line.  It  Is  budgeted  at 
nearly  $600  million  for  fiscal  1974 — no 
longer  for  research  and  development, 
but  for  actual  construction — and  two 
further  spinoffs  are  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

Neither  justification  for  this  project 
nor  evidence  of  Its  feasibility  has  yet 
been  advanced.  Each  day,  the  adminis- 
tration demands  new  cutbacks  in  our  ex- 
penditures for  pressing  domestic  needs. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  go  forward  with 
this  project,  which  will  cost  up  to  $20 
billion  dollars  before  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  clause  6  of  rule  XXin, 
I  include  the  text  of  my  amendments  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  7628:  Amendments  Offered  by 
Ms.  ABZtrc 
Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  all  of  paragraph 
(2)    and   redesignate   the   succeeding   para- 
graphs accordingly. 

Page  3,  line   15  through  page  4,  line   13, 
strike  out  all  of  paragraph  (12)  and  redesig- 
nate the  succeeding  paragraphs  accordingly. 
Page  15,  after  line  22,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  No  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  further  In 
any  way  the  research,  development  or  con- 
struction of  any  revisable  space  transporta- 
tion system  or  space  shuttle  or  facilities 
therefor." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  CELEBRATES 
ITS  150TH  ANNIVERSARY 


May  22,  1973 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Trinity 
College  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  recently 
celebrated  its  150th  anniversary.  In  that 
centurj'  and  a  half.  Trinity  has  provided 
thousands  of  young  men — and  most  re- 
cently, young  women — an  excellent  lib- 
eral arts  education.  I  know,  because  I  am 
proud  to  count  myself  as  an  alumnus  of 
this  fine  college. 

The  Hartford  Times  took  this  occasion 
to  editorialize  not  only  on  Trinity's  con- 
tributions, but  also  on  the  future  of  pri- 
vate higher  education  in  America.  I  think 
this  editorial  published  In  the  May  15 
edition  Is  worth  reading.  I  am  also  in- 
cluding an  article  from  the  Hartford 
Courant  which  I  think  describes  quite 
well  the  special  feeling  the  people  of 
Hartford  have  for  Trinity  and  the  dedi- 
cated people  who  work  there: 

Trinity's  Next  150  Years 
The  celebration  this  week  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Trinity  College  Is  an  apt  re- 
minder of  the  Importance  of  private  colleges 
In  maintaining  the  Impetus  of  quality  and 
leadership   In  American  higher  education. 

Connecticut  has  been  especially  well -en- 
dowed with  private  colleges. 

Despite  the  head  start  and  growth  of  the 
private  sector,  however,  the  public  sector 
has  grown  more  rapidly.  Therein  lies  a  prob- 
lem for  which  there  are  no  ready  solutions. 
Even  with  the  new  tuition  scale  at  Con- 
necticut's state  Institutions  and  the  long- 
existing  schedule  of  fees  and  living  costs  at 
those  state  schools,  it  remains  far  more  ex- 
pensive to  attend  private  schools:  $4,400  at 
Trinity  next  year. 

And  as  lower-cost  public  education  be- 
comes more  readily  available.  It  becomes 
harder  for  a  student  of  marginal  means  to 
opt  for  a  private  college. 

The  education  obtained  there  may  not 
necessarily  be  better  than  at  a  public  college, 
although  the  margin  of  excellence  In  many 
fields  remains  noticeable. 

Part  of  the  margin,  however,  has  tradi- 
tionally been  found  In  the  student  body  It- 
self: The  abUlty  of  the  private  college  to  be 
selective,  and  thereby  to  assure  a  more  chal- 
lenging peer  group  for  the  serious  student. 
As  we  near  the  point  at  which  only  one  In 
five  college  students  in  Connecticut  Is  en- 
rolled In  a  private  college,  the  superiority  of 
the  peer  group  is  not  so  easUy  maintained. 
There  Is,  Instead,  the  danger  that  the  pri- 
vate college  will  draw  its  enrollment  increas- 
ingly from  two  groups:  Those  whose  families 
can  afford  private  tuition — regardless  of  abil- 
ity— and  those  who  qualify  academically  but 
need  heavy  scholarship  support.  The  broad 
middle  ground  of  students,  measured  by  both 
means  and  ability,  could  dwindle  from  the 
private  campuses. 

But  we  need  those  private  colleges,  like 
Trinity,  and  we  need  them  to  be  reflections 
of  the  broader  socletv  Just  as  much  as  are 
the   public   Institutions. 

The  private  campus  represents  more  than 
Just  a  standard  of  excellence  by  which  public 
education  can  be  measured,  although  that  Is 
Important.  It  also  represents  greater  flexi- 
bility to  test  new  programs;  greater  freedom 
for  academic  Inquiry:  a  better  cross-section 
of  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  attracting 
students  from  all  over  the  country-. 

Can  this  crucial  role  be  sustained  and  en- 
hanced  In    the   decade   ahead?   Can   Trinity 


College,  as  it  begins  Its  151st  year,  find  the 
continued  vitality  to  serve  the  public  weal 
through  private  education? 

It  can;  Indeed,  It  must.  But  It  may  require 
new  legislative  thinking,  notably  In  deter- 
mining the  level  of  state  support  for  such 
private  institutions  or  for  their  students. 

Connecticut  has  made  a  beginning;  a  com- 
plicated formula  now  provides  private  col- 
leges a  modest  payment — still  only  a  fraction 
of  the  true  cost — for  state  students  who  need 
scholarship  assistance.  But  the  current  pro- 
gram Is  only  a  beginning,  and  a  timid  one 
compared  to  neighboring  New  York's  "Re- 
gent scholarship"  program  for  vast  numbers 
of  students  In  either  public  or  private  col- 
lege. 

It  Is  Important  to  the  entire  society  that 
private  colleges  serve  us  as  well  for  the  next 
150  years  aa  Trinity  has  for  the  past  150. 
There  is  work  to  be  done. 

Old  Friend  or  Trinity  Honored  for  Service 

A  Hartford  woman  who  worked  for  42 
years  at  Trinity  College  has  been  honored  by 
the  city  of  Hartford  for  her  "faithful  and 
dedicated  service  to  the  student  body,  fac- 
ulty and  administrators"  of  the  college. 

Mrs.  Sere  Johnson,  73,  of  110  Arnold  St., 
not  only  has  served  the  students  and  ad- 
ministrators at  the  college,  but  she  also  knew 
some  of  the  administrators  when  they  were 
students— Including  Dr.  Theodore  D.  Lock- 
wood,  now  president  of  Trinity. 

Dr.  Lockwood,  a  1948  graduate  o/"  Trinity, 
worked  for  Mrs.  Johnson  In  the  food  senlce 
there  and  remembers  her  as  the  sort  of  per- 
son "who  was  a  tremendous  friend  of  the 
students." 

"She  was  the  sort  of  person  who  was  al- 
ways around  when  you  needed  her,"  he  said. 
"All  the  students  liked  her — then  and  now." 

Mrs.  Johnson  came  to  Trinity  In  1932 
during  the  depression  to  assist  her  mother- 
in-law,  who  was  a  maid  at  the  school.  When 
her  mother-in-law  retired,  she  asked  lor 
the  Job  but  was  told  she  was  too  young. 

"I'm  a  married  woman,"  she  reportedly 
replied.  "I  want  a  steady  Job." 

She  got  her  "steady  Job,"  all  right  ...  42 
years  worth  of  steady. 

For  years,  she  was  In  charge  of  "The 
Cave,"  Trinity's  student  union  and  cafeteria. 
She  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
"Cave"  in  1961,  a  more  spacious  and  better 
equipped  facility  than  the  old  cafe. 

In  recent  years,  she  worked  four  hours 
a  day  at  the  faculty  and  staff  dining  hall, 
tending  the  cash  box,  but  this  year,  at  the  age 
of  73,  she  decided  it  was  time  to  retire. 

She  was  presented  with  the  certificate 
from  the  city  of  Hartford  by  her  one  time  em- 
ploye. Dr.  Lockwood,  at  her  retirement  party 
May  4. 

Now,  she  says,  she  gets  up  in  the  morning, 
does  her  housework  and  then  putters  In  her 
garden.  "And  If  I  feel  like  sitting,  I  Just 
sit."  she  laughed. 

She  remembers  the  old  days  with  some 
nostalga  but  Is  content  to  be  retired,  to 
work  on  her  spacious  garden  and  to  visit  her 
children  in  Newlngton  and  Hartford. 


DICKINSON     QUESTIONNAIRE      RE- 
SULTS AL\DE  KNOWN  TO  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  everj- 
year  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have 
asked  the  people  of  my  district,  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Alabama,  for  their  opin- 
ions on  important  issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress. 


May  22,  1973 

This  year  was  no  exception  and  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  over  23,000  persons 
responded  to  my  ninth  annual  question- 
naire. I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  believe  the  Congress  will  find  the 
answers  and  opinions  of  my  constituents 
most  interesting  and  revealing.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  place  a  copy  of  the 

II  n  percent) 
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results  of  my  latest  questionnaire  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  fol- 
low: 


Him 


Her 


Total 


1.  According  to  the  recently  signed  peace  agreement  the  United  States 

agreed  to  contribute  to  the  postwar  reconstruction  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Do  you  agree  with  this  provision? 

Yes 7 

No 48 

Undecided 3 

2.  Should  executive  clemency  be  granted  desertere  or  draft  evaders 

if  alternate  public  service  were  made  conditjonal7 

Yes 5 

No 49 

Undecided 2 

3.  Do  you  lavor  further  economic  and  cultural  trade  with  China  and 

Russia? 

Ym 40 

No 10 

Undecided 7 


3 

10 

37 

85 

2 

5 

7 

12 

35 

84 

2 

4 

26 

66 

11 

21 

6 

13 

Him 


Her        Total 


4.  President  Nixon  has  lifted  mandatory  wage  and  price  controls  ex- 

cept on  food,  health  care,  and  construction  and  has  substituted 
voluntary  controls.  Do  you  agree  with  his  actions? 

l"' 20 

No. 3  J 

Undecided '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 7 

5.  Do  you  support  the  administration's  effort  to  lower  Federafspencl'' 

ing  through  freezing  of  funds  appropriated  by  Congress? 

;« 38 

No 16 

Undecided 5 


14 

34 

23 

54 

5 

12 

24 

62 

12 

28 

5 

10 

6.  Federal  spending  involves  your  tax  dollars.  Should  we  spend  more,  less,  or  the  same  on  the  following: 


Him 


Her 


Total 


More    Less  Same  More    Less  Same   More    Less    Same 


Defense 17  17  25  9  13  19  26  30  44 

Education 25  13  21  17  8  16  42  21  37 

Space  program 7  38  14  3  26  12  10  6^!  26 

Crime  control  and  prevention 40  4  11  27  10  8  67  14  19 

Foreign  aid 1  53  4  1  37  4  2  90  8 

Pollution  control 23  13  23  17  9  15  40  22  38 


Him 


Her 


Total 


More    Less  Same   More     Less  Same   More    Less    Same 


Aid  to  U.N 1  49  8 

Mass  transportation 21  19  18 

Consumer  protection 27  10  22 

Housing  for  poor  and  elderly 22  15  21 

Farm  program 13  24  17 


1 

13 
20 
15 
16 


33 
15 
5 
10 
16 


8 
14 
16 
17 
14 


2 
34 
47 
37 
29 


82 
34 

IS 
25 
40 


16 
32 
38 
38 
31 


Him 


Her        ToUl 


7.  If  industry  and  governments  are  made  to  conform  to  strict  anti- 

pollution standards,  would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more  taxes  to 

help  clean  up  and  protect  the  environment? 

More ...  21 

Less 26 

Same 10 

8.  In  the  field  of  education  do  you: 

(a)  Think  parents  should  be  given  tax  credit  tor  school  tuition 

and  other  educational  costs? 

Yes 39 

No 16 

Undecided 1 

(b)  Favor  Federal  aid  to  private  and  parochial  schools? 

Yes 15 

No 39 

Undecided 2 

(c)  Think  you  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  taxes  to  increase 

Federal  aid  to  education? 

Yes 12 

No 41 

Undecided 3 


15 

36 

It 

45 

9 

19 

30 

69 

12 

28 

2 

3 

11 

26 

30 

69 

3 

5 

7 

19 

33 

74 

4 

7 

Him 


Her       Total 


9.  Should  the  death  penalty  be  restored  nationally  for  such  crimes  as 
premeditated  murder,  treason  or  hijacking? 

Yes 52 

No 3 

Undecided "    " 2 

10.  Should  a  news  reporter  have  the  right  to  Vefuse'toVeVealVhe"  name " 

of  the  source  of  a  news  story? 

j;" 28 

No „  22 

Undecided " 7 

11.  Which  best  describes  your  feeling  aboutguncon'trol? 

(a)  All  guns  should  be  registered  and  controlled 15 

(b)  No  guns  should  be  registered  or  controlled  21 

(c)  "Saturday  night  specials"  should  be  outlawed  19 

(d)  Undecided '  "  4 

Voting  preference; 

Republican 21 

Democrat '..'..'."'.'. 12 

Independent '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 24 

Age  of  respondents: 

18to21 2 

21  to  35 i» 

35  to  50 17 

50  to  65 1-"""""!"!""""""  14 

65  and  over ""[[["I" [III  10 


38 

90 

3 

6 

2 

4 

24 

52 

14 

36 

5 

12 

18 

33 

7 

28 

13 

32 

3 

.7 

U 

15 

36 

12 

24 

16 

40 

2 

4 

11 

23 

13 

30 

12 

26 

7 

17 

LABOR  COUNCIL    FOR  LATIN 
AMERICAN  ADVANCEMENT 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  8, 
1973,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
passed  a  resolution  supporting  the  newly 
formed  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American 
Advancement.  The  labor  council  is  made 
up  solely  of  Spanish  speaking  American 
trade  unionists.  It  is  the  first  such  group 
to  receive  oflBcial  recognition  by  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

The  Spanish  speaking  number  nearly 
100  million  persons  of  Puerto  Rican, 
Mexican-American  and  Cuban  descent. 
They  are  in  large  part  working  people 
and  have  the  same  needs  as  working  peo- 
ple of  all  races.  In  its  Declaration  of 
Principles,  the  Labor  Council  for  Latin 
American  Advancement  calls  for  "jobs 


with  adequate  pay,  schools  to  educate  our 
children,  decent  housing,  and  fair  access 
to  these  things  in  the  richest  country  in 
the  world."  I  strongly  support  the  Latin 
American  Labor  Council  In  its  efforts  to 
achieve  these  aims. 

The  AFL-CIO.  through  its  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Rights,  Department  of  Or- 
ganization, and  Committee  on  Political 
Education,  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
assistance  in  developing  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Labor  Council.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
role  which  labor  played  in  creating  the 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Labor  Council  for  Latin 
American  Advancement  can  provide  as 
noble  a  service  for  the  Latin  community 
as  the  Randolph  Institute  has  provided 
over  the  years  for  the  black  community. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  time  the 
text  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Commit- 
tee's statement : 

STATEMEirr  BY  THE   AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council 

Last  April  25,  a  group  of  Latin  American 
trade  unionists  from  10  International  unions 


and  three -state  federations  met  in  Albu- 
querque. New  Mexico,  and  formed  the  Labor 
CouncU  for  Latin  American  Advancement. 
The  formation  of  this  organization  is  a 
healthy  indication  of  the  growing  aspirations 
of  the  Latin  American  community  and  we 
welcome  It. 

We  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  Decla- 
ration of  Principles  adopted  by  the  Coimcll, 
which  pledges  to  pursue  "social  dignity,  eco- 
nomic and  political  Justice  and  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  every  Latin  American 
worker"  and.  further,  "to  attain  the  respect 
and  equality  to  which  every  citizen  of  this 
great  nation  Is  rightfully  entitled." 

Indeed,  this  is  the  concept  on  which  the 
American  labor  movement  Itself  was  founded 
and  to  which  it  has  always  adhered. 

Therefore,  we  hall  the  Latin  American 
trade  unionists  who  are  working  together  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  Latin  community  and 
the  lot  of  all  workers. 

We  salute  the  Labor  Council  for  Latin 
American  Advancement  and  pledge  our 
wholehearted  cooperation  to  helping  it 
achieve  its  goals 
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ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness told  Congress  that  they  were  con- 
vinced there  would  be  no  shortage  of  fuel. 
Evidently  several  major  suppliers  had 
assured  these  agencies  that  they  had 
enough  supplies  to  go  around. 

What  we  have  seen  instead  is  a  short- 
age of  natural  gas.  followed  by  a  strain 
in  heating  oil  supplies  that  have  de- 
veloped full  blown  into  a  severe  energy 
crisis  affecting  almost  every  segment  of 
American  economy. 

The  factors  involved  and  the  solutions 
needed  are  many.  However,  as  industry 
and  Government  try  to  formulate  some 
long-range  energy  policies,  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  immediate  problem  of 
providing  our  Nation's  farmers  with  ade- 
quate supplies  of  fuel. 

The  fuel  shortage  could  not  have  come 
at  a  worse  time.  Planting  has  begun  and 
many  farmers  are  being  asked  to  farm 
more  acres.  Furthermore,  due  to  the 
weather  this  year,  fai:mers  across  the 
country  are  planting  at  the  same  time 
rather  than  at  staggered  times,  putting 
a  greater  strain  on  fuel  supplies. 

Farmers  must  have  the  fuel  they  need 
for  producing  their  crops.  Otherwise  we 
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are  going  to  see  food  shortages  and  a 
sharp  increase  in  prices. 

Independent  distributors  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Georgia,  which  I  represent, 
have  reported  to  me  that  they  are  being 
seriously  affected  by  the  fuel  shortage. 
One  distributor  who  serves  every  size  of 
farm  in  16  mid -Georgia  counties  has 
been  cut  back  to  80  percent  of  what  was 
allocated  to  him  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  What  Is  the  farmer  supposed  to  do? 
Cut  his  needs  20  percent?  This  distribu- 
tor said  he  was  told  by  the  company  who 
supplies  him  that  there  was  no  shortage 
of  diesel  fuel.  Then  in  February  the  com- 
pany advised  him  that  he  was  on  alloca- 
tion and  now  he  is  100,000  gallons  short 
of  diesel  fuel  a  month.  But  he  is  lucky. 
Another  distributor  has  completely  ex- 
hausted his  supply  of  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  and  cannot  get  any  more  from  his 
supplier.  He  has  been  in  business  for  28 
years  serving  farmers  in  five  counties  in 
middle  Georgia. 

The  voluntary  allocation  program  be- 
ing administered  by  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
v,-ill  help  alleviate  the  situation  some- 
what, and  I  hope  the  petroleum  industry 
will  comply  with  it  and  further  action 
will  not  be  needed. 

However,  If  the  petroleum  industry 
fails  to  adopt  the  voluntary  allocation 
system  called  for  by  the  Government,  I 
would  favor  mandatory  allocation  of  oil 
and  gas  supplies  to  distributors. 

Many  farmers  across  the  Nation  are 
anxiously  awaiting  help  in  getting  ade- 
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quate  supplies  of  fuel.  If  distributors  are 
unable  to  get  fuel  it  will  prove  disastrous 
for  what  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
backbone  of  our  economy. 
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FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT 
MARCH    1973 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  March  1973  ci- 
vilian personnel  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expend- 
itures : 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  March  1973  was 
2,800,135  as  compared  with  2,798,071  in  the 
preceding  month  of  February — a  net  Increase 
of  2,064.  These  figures  are  from  reports  certi- 
fied by  the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

Total  pay  for  February  1973,  the  latest 
month  for  which  actual  expenditures  are 
avaUable,  was  $2,617,733,000.  Total  pay  for 
fiscal  year  1973  is  forecast  to  be  In  excess 
of  *33  billion. 

EXECUnVE    BRANCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
Branch  in  March  is  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  February,  with  March  a  year 
ago  and  with  March  five  years  ago,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Full-time  In 

permanent 

positions 


Change 


Temporary, 

part-time, 

etc. 


Total 
Change      employment 


Change 


Current  change 

February  1973 _ 2.437.633 

March  1973 2  430  977 

12-month  change: 

March  1972 2  539  790 

March  1973 l'.'.".'.!!'.""!'''.'.''.'' 2  430  977 

5-year  change: 

March  1963 2.610  371 

March  ■»« _.._ 2,430,977 


-6,656 


-108,813 


-179,394 


318,199 2,755.832 

326,859  +8,660  2,757,836 

286,419 2,826,209 

326,  859  +40,  440  2,  757,  836 

309.386 2,919,757 

326,  859  +17, 473  2,  757,  836 


+2,004 
"-68,'373 


Full-time  permanent  employment  In  the 
month  of  March  was  reduced  by  6,656,  re- 
flecting a  decrease  of  9,180  In  Defense  agen- 
cies offset  by  a  net  Increase  of  2,524  in  all 
other  agencies.  Since  March  a  year  ago  such 
employment  showed  a  net  reduction  of  108,- 
813,  reflecting  decreases  totaling  129,850,  pri- 
marily In  Defense  agencies  with  72,540  and 
Postal  Service  with  50,498.  This  decrease  was 
offset  by  increases  totaling  21,037,  mainly  in 
Veterans  with  6.910  and  HEW  with  5,740.  In 
the  5  years  since  March  1968  full-time  per- 
manent employment  has  declined  179,394, 
representing  a  decrease  of  231.019  in  Defense 
agencies  oRset  by  a  net  increase  of  51,625  in 
all  other  agencies. 

TOTAL    EMPLOYMENT 

Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  in  March,  as  compared  with 
February,  Is  shown  for  Civilian  and  Military 
agencies  are  shown  In  table  1. 

The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  Increases  In 
Afai-ch  were  Postal  Service  with  4,224.  HEW 
with  3.305  and  Veterans  with  1,039.  The  in- 


Table  I 


Table  2 


March      February     Change 


Civilian  agencies 1,698,904 

Military  agencies 1,058,932 

1,690.907 
1,064,925 

+7,997 
-5,993 

Total,  civilian   employ- 
ment   2,757,836 

2,  755, 832 

+2.  004 

Civilian 
agencies 


Military 
agencies 


Total 


crease  in  HEW  is  due  to  the  statutory  con- 
version of  certain  public  assistance  grant 
programs  (previously  operated  by  the 
states)  to  direct  federal  administration, 
which  will  Involve  the  addition  of  about 
15.000  to  the  federal  pajToll  over  the  next 
year. 

FISCAL    YEAR     1974    BUDGET    PROJECTIONS 

Comparison  of  current  full-time  perma- 
nent employment  (March  1973)  with  the 
budgeted  projections  for  June  1973  and  1974 
are  shown  In  table  2. 

LEGISLATIVE  AND   JUDICIAL  BRANCHES 

Employment  in  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
March    totaled   33.538,   an   Increase   of   26   as 


March  1973,  actual 1,424,628  1,006,349  2,430,977 

June  1973,  estimate 1,472,300  1,012,400  2,484,700^ 

Compared    to     March  ' 

1973 (+47,672)  (-^6.051)  (+53,723) 

June  1974,  estimate 1,451,800  986,800  2,438,600 

Compared    to    March 

1973 (+27,172)  (-19,549)  (+7,623) 

Compared     to     June 

1973,  estimate (-20,500)  (-25.500)  (-46,100) 

compared  with  the  preceding  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Employment  in  the  Judicial  Branch 
In  March  totaled  8.761,  an  increase  of  34  as 
compared  with  February. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  joint  committee  report,  on  personnel 
employed  full  time  in  permanent  posi- 
tions by  extensivg  branch  agencies  dur- 
ing March  1973C  showing  comparisons 
with  June  1971,  June  1972,  and  the  Budg- 
et estimates  for  June  1973: 
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TABLE  l-B.-PERSONNEL  EMPLOYED  FULL-TIME  IN  PERMANENT  POSITIONS  >  BY  AGENCIES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  DURING  MARCH  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  FEBRUARY  1973.  AND 

FURTHER  COMPARISON  WITH  JUNE  1971.  JUNE  1972  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  FOR  JUNE  1973 


Major  agencies 


June 
1971 


June 
1972 


Estimated 

March  June  30, 

1973  1973 ' 


Major  agencies 


Estimated 

June 

June 

March 

June  30, 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1973; 

Agriculture j.. 

Commerce  I. 

Detense: 

Civil  functions I. 

Military  functions 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.. . 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Interior ;. 

Justice ». 

Labor - 


State. 

Agency  for  International  Development. 

Transportation j. 

Treasury (. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission     

Civil  Service  Commission. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 


84.  252 
28  435 

30.  063 

,  062.  741 

104,  283 

16,  030 

57.  570 

42,  662 

11,352 

23.  398 

13.477 

68,482 

90.135 

6,920 

5.324 

5,959 


82,511 
28,412 

30,  585 

1,  009,  548 

105,  764 

15,200 

56.  892 

45,  446 

12.  339 

22,699 

11,719 

67,  232 

95,  728 

6.836 

5,260 

7,835 


82,487 
28.  371 

30,016 

976  333 

•111,774 

16,  243 

56.  401 

45.  480 

12,300 

22,  467 

10,731 

65,  865 

97,  275 

7,021 

5,739 

8.118 


83,  400 
28.200 

32,400 

'  980.  000 

'  110,  200 

15,800 

57,000 

47.200 

12,800 

23,200 

10,800 

67.700 

103.000 

7,000 

6,000 

8,900 


General  Services  Administration 38,076  36,002  35,754  38,100 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration.   29,478  27,428  27,044  26,800 

Panama  Canal 13,967  13,777  13.691  14.000 

Selective  Service  System 5.569  5.791  5,461  5.700 

Small  Business  Administration 4,004  3.916  |  4, 046  4  200 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 13,612  14,001  14.066  14,000 

US.  Information  Agency 9,773  9,255  9,187  9,400 

Veterans' Administration.... 158,635  163,179  4    168,204  171,600 

All  other  agencies 31,333  33,499  33,907  35,800 

Contingencies.. 2.000 

Subtotal 1,955,530  1,910.854  1,887,981  1,915,200 

US.  Postal  Service 564,782  594.834  542.996  569.500 

TotaM 2,520,312  2,505.688  2,430,977  2.484.700 


>  Included  in  total  employment  shown  on  table  1,  beginning  on  p.  2. 
'Source:  As  projected  in  1974  budget  document,  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 
<  Excludes  increase  of  5,000  for  civilianization  progiam. 

«  Reflects  increase  of  approximately  3,000  employees  in  adult  welfare  categories  transferred  to 
HEW  under  Public  Law  92  f13. 


« Excludes  increase  of  approximately  9,000  in  adult  welfare  categories  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Government  under  Public  Law  92  603. 

<  IVIarch  figure  excludes  2,610  disadvantaged  persons  in  public  service  careers  programs  as 
compared  with  2,448  in  February. 
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SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 
FOR  YOUTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Indianapolis  is  greatly  concerned*lhat 
it  will  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  ineet 
even  a  bare  bones  commitment  to  our 
summer  youth  employment  program. 
Last  summer,  the  city  employed  2,800 
young  people.  Twenty-five  hundred  of 
these  slots  were  funded  by  Federal  NYC 
funds.  This  year,  in  the  face  of  apparent 
Federal  cutbacks,  the  city  determined 
that  the  absolute  minimum  number  of 
slots  required  to  fulfill  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram was  2,000.  To  date,  the  city  has 
foimd  money  for  only  1,305  slots  from  the 
following  sources:  $205,000  from  section 
6  Emergency  Employment  Act  funds; 
$352,000  from  section  5  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  funds:  and  $130,000  from 
this  year's  summer  jobs  allocation.  To  ar- 
rive at  this  level  of  operation,  the  city 
had  to  debilitate  its  public  employment 
program.  Instead  of  phasing  PEP  jobs 
out  by  June  1974,  they  will  now  be  phased 
out  by  December  1973.  In  effect,  some 
have  replaced  fathers  in  Indianapolis  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  money  to 
go  around.  Let  me  underscore  that  if  a 
full  $850,000  in  summer  youth  money  had 
come  to  the  city  instead  of  $130.C00.  In- 
dianapolis would  not  be  faced  with  this 
predicament.  Jobs  for  youth  in  the  sum- 
mertime are  absolutely  vital  to  the  com- 
prehensive year-round  program  the  city 
has  developed  for  young  people.  They 
have  a  right  to — and  the  city  is  aiding 
them  in  achieving — meaningful  educa- 
tion and  a  solid  employment  future.  It 
is  up  to  us  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  support  sound  programs  like  summer 
youth  employment  whicli  have  indeed 
proven  their  merit  by  giving  young  peo- 
ple employment  confidence. 

I  understand  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  in  the  other  body  to  add  funds 


to  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  specifically  for  the  summer 
program.  I  hope  it  will  be  successful  and 
that  the  House  will  concur,  as  I  feel  the 
summer  employment  program  for  young 
people  is  very  worthwhile. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  BATTLES 
DISASTER 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  more  than 
half  of  our  50  States,  the  National 
Guard  has  been  on  duty  in  recent  weeks 
building  levees  to  hold  back  ravaging 
floodwaters,  protecting  against  looters, 
clearing  debris,  rebuilding  bridges,  and 
performing  a  host  of  tasks  in  stricken 
areas. 

The  National  Guard  is  unique  among 
our  military  forces  in  that  it  has  a  dual 
State/Federal  mission.  Its  work  in  re- 
cent floods  is  just  one  example  of  the 
service  that  the  National  Guard  renders 
in  more  than  3,000  communities  in  which 
it  has  units. 

To  pay  tribute  to  this  tremendous  or- 
ganization and  its  members.  I  would  like 
to  have  reprinted  here  an  article  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  National  Guardsman 
magazine.  It  portrays  most  vividly  the 
national  contribution  in  this  time  of  dis- 
aster and  I  believe  all  Americans  should 
know  what  a  great  contribution  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  making  in  this  area. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 
East  and  West.  North  and  South.  Guards- 
men Battle  the  Forces  of  Nature 

Blizzards  .  .  .  Ice  .  .  .  full-scale  tornadoes 

.  .  extra-high  wlrds  .  .  .  floods — all  these 

manifestations  of  Winter  In  Its  dying  days 

saw  Guardsmen  serving  In  their  traditional 

relief  role. 

Well  over  1.000  troops  had  been  Involved 
In  disaster  duty  In  the  period  between 
January  and  mid-March  ("Posting  the 
Guard",  April  "Guardsman")  .  But  "you  can't 


fool  Mother  Nature";  she  poured  down  ad- 
ditional tragedy  and  trouble  in  many  States, 
and  another  1,000-plus  found  themselves  on 
rescue  and  recovery  missions  by  early  April. 
The  Guard  had  been  called  in  large  numbers 
or  small  In  at  least  20  States  In  about  three 
months. 

A  run-down  of  the  latest  "round"  or  emer- 
gency callups: 

Arizona — Thirty-two  Guardsmen  hauled 
feed  for  livestock  into  a  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation,  battling  roads  that  had  been 
blocked  with   snow. 

California — Four  C-130s  of  the  Air  Guard's 
146th  Tactical  Airlift  Wing  at  Van  Nuys, 
operating  out  of  Yuma,  AZ.  had  airlifted  and 
dropp>ed  more  than  200  tons  of  hay  to  live- 
stock near  Plnon  and  Window  Rock  over  one 
weekend,  and  over  the  next  few  days  ex- 
pected   to   handle    another    300    tons. 

Florida — Ten  Army  Guardsmen  helped 
remove  families  living  along  the  Hooded  Su- 
wannee River. 

Georgia— A  succession  of  paralyzing  bliz- 
zards that  had  taxed  the  resources  of  many 
Guardsmen  didn't  seem  to  be  enough; 
tornadoes  at  the  end  of  March  resulted  In 
two  deaths,  hundreds  of  Injuries,  and  an 
estimated  $100,000,000  damage.  Sixty  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  190th  MP  Co  helped 
the  State  Police  at  road  blocks  to  forestall 
looting,  and  Installed  generators  at  a  hos- 
pital, the  Courthouse  and  the  Police  Sta- 
tion in  Conyers. 

Illinois — Floods  hit  hard,  but  only  a  fe'.v 
dozen  Guardsmen  were  called  upon  to  move 
out  families,  household  goods,  and  small 
business  establishments  at  Grafton. 

Iowa — An  April  weekend  bn7zard  that 
burled  much  of  Iowa  "socked-ln"  Guardsmen 
Just  as  It  did  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
citizens,  and  onlv  a  handful  who  had  pone 
to  work  earlv  were  able  to  get  equipment 
needed  to  battle  the  deep-fallen  white  stuff. 
Eighteen  men  with  seven  armored  personnel 
carriers,  an  end  loader  and  two  five-ton  durnn 
trucks  tolled  in  the  Des  Moines  area;  four 
men  with  two  Jeeps  and  a  "slx-bv"  lert  their 
aid  in  Dubuqtie.  and  three  Guardsmen 
manned  two  v.Tec>-er=  and  an  end  loader  to 
heln  "un-stlck"  vehicles  In  Waterloo,  Seven 
"Hueva"  thrashed  thrctieh  the  air  on  various 
missions  IncUidlnr  a'Tllftlrc  of  a  number  of 
patients  from  closed-tn  homes  to  hospitals, 

Kansas — Floods  threatened  dikes  at  Hut- 
chinson, and  10  Guardsmen  kept  watch, 

Louisiana — In  response  to  minor  flooding 
(and  the  subsequent  threat  of  major  flooding 
as  the  swollen  Mississippi  flowed  toward  the 
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Oulf).  11  Army  Guardsmen  aided  In  eycaua- 
tlon  of  families  at  Jonesville. 

Michigan— wind  whipped  water  off  Lake 
Michigan  onto  the  shore,  floodlng-out  many 
families,  and  several  dozen  Guardsmen 
helped  get  them  out  of  their  homes. 

Mississippi — Seven  Inches  of  rain  on  al- 
ready swollen  streams  In  northern  Mississippi 
■ent  rivers  over  their  banks,  and  the  first  of 
successive  callups  of  Guardsmen  began  In 
mid-March.  Hardest  hit  was  the  Greenwood 
area,  where  a  levee  break  dumped  water  onto 
farmlands  and  subdivisions  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta  community,  and  flooded  houses  In  near- 
by Grenada  and  an  apartment  complex  In 
Vlcksburg. 

Some  200  Guardsmen  of  the  1st  Bn  n4th 
Field  Arty,  removed  flooded-out  residents  and 
personal  belongings,  provided  security  and 
aided  with  traffic  control  at  Greenwood  The 
631st  PA  Group  and  the  168  th  Engr  Group 
performed  similar  functions  at  Grenada  and 
Vlcksburg.  respectively.  Flooding  was  pro- 
gressive, and  so  was  the  caUup  and  employ- 
ment of  various  elements  of  the  Guard 

MG  E.  A.  Beby  Turnage  was  designated  by 
Gov.  William  L.  Waller  to  coordinate  disaster 
activities  of  all  State  agencies,  the  Red  Cross 
and  Salvation  Army.  With  the  Guwd's 
Emergency  Operations  Center  at  Jackson  on 
a  round-the-clock  basis,  Rear  Area  Opera- 
tions Centers  were  established  at  Redwood 
and  Angulla. 

Guard  assistance  was  extended  to  Colum- 
bia. Amory.  Aberdeen  and  other  communities 
Army  Guard  helicopters  flew  the-  Governor 
and  Federal  and  other  State  officials  on  visits 
to  stricken  areas. 

A  week  after  the  initial  storm,  more  bad 
weather  hit.  and  In  some  cases  the  evacua- 
tion process  was  repeated.  At  Bay  St.  Louis— 
o-!^,^  Hurricane  CamlUe  a  few  vears  ago— 
20  Guardsmen  and  sU  LARC  amphibious  ve- 
hicles of  the  135th  Trans  Co  carried  188  peo- 

anrt^.^/fJ^   following  ram,   strong   winds 
ana  high  tides. 

As  waters  began  to  recede,  the  Guard  re- 
sponded to  other  flood-related  community 
needs^The  223d  Engr  Bn,  for  example,  hauled 
a  bridge  from  Cp  Shelby  to  Phillip  and 
erected  It  to  replace  a  washed-out  span 

By  9  Apr.,  about  800  Guardsmen  had  been 
^'^  "^^J  **  various  times  and  places;  about 
200  still  were  serving. 

.r,^i^°'f''*r'^''  confluence  of  the  overflow- 
ing Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivera  created  a 
huge  lake;  levees  broke;  thouands  were  forced 
^n^  *^'.^  homes.  Gov.  Christopher  Bond 
called  out  the  Guard  for  rescue.  sandbagglnK 
and  other  duties  In  Arnold.  St.  Louis.  Hanni- 
bal Hermann.  JefTerson  City  and  Perry  Coun- 
ty. As  of  4  Apr..  1.030  Guardsmen  were  on 
duty,  their  numbers  decreasing  to  377  as  of 
**  Apr. 

New  Mexico— Heavy  snows  hit  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  more  than  100  Army 
Guardsmen  were  aiding  clvU  authorities 

Ohio— winds  pushed  Lake  Erie  water  into 
streets  of  Toledo,  causing  serious  damage 
and  forcing  the  evacuation  of  more  than  600 
people.  Seventy-sU  Guardsmen  of  the  833d 
^  Co.  of  Toledo  and  Co.  B  of  the  612th 
Engr  Bn  from  Fremont,  the  latter  using  sU 
dump  trucks,  controlled  traffic  and  removed 
flooded-out  residents  during  a  two-day  pe- 
rlod.  *^ 

South  Carolina—The  same  tornadoes  that 
smashed  at  Georgia  spUled  over  the  State 
line,  kUUng  six  South  Carolinians.  mjurlnK 
45,  and  leaving  400  homeless.  Two  hundred 
Army  Guardsmen  were  called  to  provide  aid 
In  the  Immediate  wake  of  the  devastation 

Tennessee— There  were  thrills  and  spills 
and  daring  rescues  during  the  time  when 
more  than  1.000  Guardsmen  were  provldlne 
rescue  and  relief  from  floods  that  caused  40 
Counties  to  be  declared  disaster  areas.  Mid- 
March  downpours  added  as  much  as  eight 
Inches  of  rain  to  ah-eady-swolien  streams. 
First  hit  was  at  Columbia,  where  40  Guards- 
men of   the   173d  Trans   Bn  were  out  with 
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2^2  -ton  trucks  by  6  a.m.,  starting  a  process  of 
removing  famUles  and  belongings  that  there 
and  elsewhere  ran  Into  imcounted  numbers. 
Gov.  Wlnfleld  Dunn  placed  50  Guardsmen 
on  State  active  duty,  volunteers  turning  out 
as  floods  spread  to  other  areas,  and  with 
the  shift  of  scheduled  MUTAs,  more  than 
1.000  Guardsmen  were  performing  duties 
comparable  to  the  training  in  dealing  with 
emergencies  that  they  would  have  received  In 
any  event. 

There  was  near-disaster  when  a  flooded 
road  gave  way.  spilling  a  number  of  refugees, 
municipal  officials  and  Guardsmen  Into  the 
flood.  All  reached  safety  save  one  who  was 
swept  far  downstream  'til  he  grabbed  a  tree 
limb  and  cl\»ng  'til  rescued  three  hours  later 
CPT  Robert  W.  Whittle  of  the  1st  Bn.  181st 
Field  Arty,  was  recommended  for  a  State 
award  for  wading  waist-deep  through  rush- 
ing water  to  get  direly  needed  medlcUie  and 
equipment  for  an  elderly  cancer  patient. 

Two  National  Guard  helicopters  removed 
20-some  people  from  Isolated  homes. 

One  ••off-beat"  rescue  saw  Chattanooga 
Guardsmen  In  a  tow  truck  pulling  from  high 
waters  a  Volkswagen  with  four  occupants 
sitting  on  the  roof. 

Texas — A  promptly-mounted  helicopter 
airlift  by  the  536th  Avn  Co  delivered  157 
troops  from  two  Cos  of  the  1st  Abn  Bn,  143d 
Inf,  getting  ready  for  a  weekend  drill,  to 
Hubbard  where  four  people  died  In  an  early- 
morning  tornado.  Additional  craft  from  the 
111th  Avn  Group  assisted  In  operations  at 
Burnet,  hit  by  the  same  twister  during  the 
early  morning  hours  of  10  March.  Dozens  of 
trucks  also  were  used  to  get  troops  to  the 
disaster  scene  promptly  after  Gov.  Dolph 
Briscoe  ordered  260  officers  and  men  to  State 
active  duty.  Plfty-nlne  members  of  the  136th 
MP  Bn  assisted  In  patrolling,  antl-lootlng  and 
clean-up  operations.  SU  hundred  man-days 
were  devoted  to  operations. 

Wisconsin— As  m  Ohio  and  Michigan,  high 
winds  piled  up  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  Green  Bay  Lake.  A  Guard  helicopter  flew 
a  heart  attack  victim  from  a  snowbound 
home  near  Baraboo  to  a  Madison  hospital. 
Trucks  removed  water-marooned  residents 
from  lake  shore  homes.  Then,  with  a  subse- 
quent 13-lnch  snow,  three  Jeeps  and  crews 
performed  the  upusual  mission  of  helping 
Milwaukee  flremen  get  to  blazes  thev  couldn't 
reach  otherwise.  Warming  weather  soon  facil- 
itated road  clearance  and  duty  by  Guards- 
men was  of  brief  duration. 
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JAMES  PARLEY,  A  LEGEND  IN  HIS 
OWN   TIME 


May  22,  1973 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent  article 
on  one  of  this  countrj^'s  outstanding 
Americans  and  honored  statesman, 
James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  bo 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  The  afti- 
cle.  written  by  Don  Whitehead,  appea. 
in  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  on  May  ., 
1973,  and  serves  to  point  out  several  of 
Jim  Parley's  personal  qualities  which  add 
to  this  political  legend.  The  full  text  of 
the  article  follows: 

Don  Whitehead  Reports  on  Reuarkabli 
Fablet 


SWEDEN  OK'S  TELEPHONE  BUGS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1973 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Watergate  controversy  continuing  to 
reign  as  the  No.  1  center  of  attraction, 
many  of  our  colleagues  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Swedish  Parliament  re- 
cently adopted  a  law  to  authorize  bug- 
ging, house  searches,  and  the  opening  of 
private  mail. 

I  include  a  related  newsclipping  as 
follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  AprU  7,   1973) 
Terrorist  Law 

Stockholm— The  Swedish  Parliament 
adopted  a  law  permitting  security  authorities 
to  expel  'potential  foreign  terrorists, '•  bug 
their  telephones,  make  ^ouse  searches  and 
open  letters  addressed  (to  foreign  citizens 
suspected  of  being  members  or  sympathizers 
of  terrorist  groups. 

Government  officials  ^d  the  legislation 
was  aimed  at  the  Croatian  Ustashl  and  the 
Palestinian   Black  September  groups. 


If  there  Is  a  more  remarkable  man  than 
James  A.  Farley  then  "Ood  dldnt  make 
little  green  apples  and  It  don't  rain  In  In- 
dianapolis"— like  the  song  man  said.  He  Just 
keeps  rolUn'  along,  a  survivor  of  a  past  politi- 
cal era. 

I  pay  this  tribute  to  Jim  Farley  because  he 
deserves  to  be  cal^fl  "a  legend  In  his  own 
time."  He  Is  now  84  years  old,  slowed  a  bit  by 
a  heart  attack,  but  he  stUl  finds  the  time  to 
keep  In  touch  with  those  he  has  known  down 
through  the  years — not  for  any  motive  of ' 
gain  but  Just  because  he  has  an  Interest  in 
them. 

He  Is  a  man  who  never  forgets  a  friend.  An 
example  of  Parley's  thoughtfulness  Is  this: 
When  he  heard  last  February  that  I  had  been 
Ul.  he  took  time  out  to  dictate  a  two-and-a- 
half-page  letter,  single  spaced,  to  Mlz  W.  ex- 
pressing his  concern.  He  recalled  his  own 
experiences  with  a  heart  attack  a  year  ago 
which  made  him  realize  he  was  not  Inde- 
structible. And  he  offered  any  help  he  could 
give — and  he  meant  It. 

I  don't  know  how  wealthy  Jim  Parley  Is. 
I  suppose  he  Is  well-to-do  because  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp. 
for  many  years  and  they  don't  pay  peanuts 
for  a  Job  like  that.  Certainly  he  Is  not  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  In  the  country  but  I 
would  wager  there  are  few  men  alive  with 
more  friends.  •■ 

There  was  a  time  when  Jim  Parley  might 
have  been  president  of  the  United  States  If 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  not  succumbed  to 
hli  own  ambition  to  be  president  for  more 
than  the  traditional  two  terms.  Twice — In 
1931  and  1935 — he  had  masterminded  the 
Roosevelt  campaigns.  And  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  FDR  would  support  him  for  the 
presidency  In  1940.  He  had  earned  this  sup- 
port If  any  man  ever  had. 

But  there  were  promises  that  weren't  kept 
and  Farley  never  got  his  chance  to  make  the 
race.  Still.  Farley  does  not  live  with  bitter- 
ness and  he  places  the  name  of  Roosevelt 
high  on  the  list  of  those  he  considers  to  have 
been  "great  presidents." 

A  few  months  ago  he  was  asked  to  name 
those  at  the  top  of  his  Presidential  list.  He 
said,  "Listed  In  the  following  order.  If  you 
want  them:  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
Lincoln,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  Truman. 
You  see,  I  cant  put  him  (Truman)  ahead  of 
Roosevelt— see?  But  matter  of  fact  Truman 
did  a  hell  of  a  great  Job."  Then  he  grinned 
and  added.  "As  you  may  note.  I'm  partial  to 
Democrats." 

I  ilrst  met  Jim  Parley  32  years  ago  when  I 
was  doing  feature  stories  for  the  AP  In  New 
York  City.  I  was  assigned  to  do  a  profile  of 
Parley  who  still  was  known  as  "Mr.  Demo- 
crat" although  he  had  never  held  a  high 
elective  office. 
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Farley  must  have  sensed  that  I  was  a  new 
boy  In  town,  fresh  from  the  hills  of  Ten- 
nessee (and  I  had  been  In  New  York  only  a 
short  time),  because  he  did  everything  he 
could  to  be  helpful  and  to  give  me  a  good 
story  concerning  his  relationship  with  FDR 
and  the  coolness  that  developed  between 
them. 

After  that,  he  kept  In  touch.  A  personal 
note  or  a  Christmas  card  or  p>erhape  a  brief 
letter — written  In  Hong  Kong  or  Singa- 
pore or  San  Francisco  or  New  York.  You 
never  knew  where  they'd  come  from  next. 
When  Mlz  W.  and  I  built  our  home  In  1960 
at  Concord.  Tenn.,  Jim  wanted  to  know, 
"Where  In  the  hell  Is  Concord,  Tenn.?"  You 
wondered  how  many  hundreds  of  people  he 
keeps  In  touch  with  In  Just  this  way. 

And  so.  a  salute  to  Big  Jim.  We  need  more 
politicians  like  him.  In  all  the  years  of  being 
a  politician — he  never  lost  his  Integrity. 


BUFFALO  PRIEST  IS  GIVEN  AWARD 
BY  POLICE  YOUTH  CONFERENCE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev.  Leo 
F.  McCarthy,  chaplain  of  the  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  Police  Department,  has  been  given 
the  distinguished  service  award  by  the 
National  Police  Conference  on  P.A.L.  and 
Youth  Activities. 

This  is  a  well-deserved  and  high  honor 
for  Father  McCarthy  who  has  expanded 
his  role  as  police  chaplain  to  work  very 
closely  and  effectively  with  Buffalo  PoUce 
Athletic  League. 

Indeed,  it  was  Lt.  Neil  O'Donnell.  di- 
rector of  the  Buffalo  P.A.L.  who  recom- 
mended Father  McCarthy  as  a  candidate 
for  the  national  recognition  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  national  group  here 
this  past  weekend. 

The  award  was  presented  by  the  con- 
ference chairman.  Lt.  Paul  Kelly  of 
Union  City,  N.J.  Main  speakers  at  the 
award  banquet  were  the  Honorable 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  junior  U.S. 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  Chief 
Jerry  V.  Wilson  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

Lieutenant  O'Donnnell  and  Patrolman 
Earl  Free,  director  of  the  Willert  Park 
Center  in  Buffsdo's  core  area,  partici- 
pated in  the  3-day  annual  meeting  here. 

There  were  30  national  nominees  for 
the  conference  award.  Previous  winners 
include:  Senator  Williams,  William  P. 
Kelly.  Jr.,  ex-director  of  the  Job  Corps, 
and  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  national  conference  has  evolved 
from  a  nucleus  of  six  cities  which  banded 
together  in  1944  to  engage  in  intercity 
sports  competition  among  police-spon- 
sored youth  organizations. 

By  the  1950's,  the  group  had  expanded 
to  include  about  20  cities.  Then,  in  1959, 
it  was  incoroorated  as  a  national  organi- 
zation which  now  has  member  units  in 
85  cities. 

The  national  conference  has  two  meet- 
ings each  year.  In  May  and  September, 
to  provide  a  sounding  board  for  Ideas  and 
reports  from  individual  youth  agencies. 

The  Buffalo  unit,  headed  by  Lieuten- 
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ant  O'Donnell,  is  a  fine  example  of  what 
this  kind  of  youth-oriented  operation 
can  do  to  encourage  worthwhile  youth 
activities  and  promote  widespread  par- 
ticipation. 

Lieutenant  O'Donnell  has  given  a  first- 
hand picture  of  the  work  in  Buffalo  in 
the  text  of  the  recommendation  which 
he  made  on  behalf  of  Father  McCarthy. 
Buffalo  is  fortunate  to  have  men  of  the 
caliber  of  Father  McCarthy  and  Lieu- 
tenant O'Donnell  to  lead  the  youth  work 
in  our  city. 

The  time  and  dedication  shown  by 
Father  McCarthy  particularly  is  praise- 
worthy and  I  know  that  this  national 
recognition  for  him  comes  with  great 
satisfaction  to  me  and  to  his  many 
friends  and  associates  in  our  home  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  include  a  quotation  from  Lieutenant 
O'Donnell's  recommendation. 

Partial   Text   of  Recommendation   of  Rev. 
Leo  F.  McCarthy 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago.  Father  Mc- 
Carthy became  Catholic  Chaplain  for  the 
Buffalo  Police  Department.  Being  a  sincere 
and  devoted  servant,  he  wanted  to  know  and 
become  acquainted  with  all  aspects  of  police 
work  and  Its  cogamunltles  Involvements. 

In  Inspecting"  and  observing  the  youth 
centers  operated  by  the  PAL.  he  was  par- 
ticularly struck  or  Impressed  by  the  mem- 
bership and  the  Director  of  the  Willert  Park 
Center,  Patrolman  Earl  Free,  operating  In 
the  core  area  of  Buffalo. 

Having  been  active  with  athletic  teams  In 
parish  schools  in  the  diocese  and  having  a 
penchant  for  physical  and  mental  fitness,  he 
volunteered  his  services  on  practically  a 
dally  basis  or  as  often  as  his  pastoral  duties 
would  permit. 

After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  young 
boys  at  this  center  and  developing  a  warm 
relationship  with  Officer  Free,  he  organized 
a  tyro  football  team  from  amongst  our  PAL 
membership.  He  secured  funds  from  busi- 
ness people  and  community  leaders  to  help 
sponsor  the  team  ancnprovlded  equipment 
and  supplies  for  the  young  athletes. 

He  has  organized  two  basketball  teams  at 
this  center,  using  his  priestly  power  and  con- 
nections In  securing  needed  swag  to  outfit 
about  30  boys.  He  purchased  a  bus-like  sta- 
tion wagon  that  is  used  almost  solely  to 
transport  his  basketball  and  football  teams 
to  games  he  has  arranged  during  the  year. 
He  makes  a  special  effort  to  seek  competition 
with  suburban  teams  to  help  promote  amity 
between  the  races  and  Instill  a  feeling  of 
brotherhood  In  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Father  McCarthy  Is  a  dynamic  and  ath- 
letic type  who  works  out  with  the  boys  with 
the  welehts.  gloves,  etc.  He  has  the  com- 
plete respect  and  admiration  of  the  young- 
sters he  trains,  for  he  Is  an  absolute  manly 
type  that  Impresses  all  type  people. 

His  long,  dependable  service  with  these 
hard  bitten  kids  has  made  our  task  easier 
and  has  exposed  these  children  to  a  broth- 
erly affection  that  only  a  religious  type  could 
Import  with  such  success.  He  spends  his 
money  with  kids  the  way  he  spends  his 
time — very  generously — when  you  consider 
his  priestly  Income.  I  would  guess  he  spends 
over  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  of  his  own 
saWngs  In  behalf  of  the  youngsters  he  works 
so  hard  for. 

Father  McCarthy  Is  a  self  effacing  tyjje 
who  shuns  the  spotlight  and  defers  the  hon- 
ors to  others.  He  Is  unaware  of  this  recom- 
mendation for  he  might  oblect.  But  I  feel 
compelled  to  offer  his  name  In  nomination 
for  we  are  so  Impressed  with  his  genuine 
selfless  Interest  In  these  young  boys  at  the 
PAL  Center  and  the  contribution  he  makes 
to  their  welfare." 
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AID  TO  THE  FILM  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
February  19.  1973.  This  article  dealt  with 
the  "depression"  that  is  now  occurring 
in  Hollywood — and  is  getting  worse. 

The  many  factors  contributing  to  this 
decline  and  fall  of  Hollywood  have  been 
much  publicized,  including  runaway 
production  costs  and  cheaper  salaries 
abroad. 

Today,  Hollywood  has  the  highest  un- 
employment rate  in  the  Nation.  On  any 
given  day  80  to  90  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  industry,  which  includes 
actors,  craftsmen,  and  technicans,  will 
be  without  work.  It  is  striking,  therefore, 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
nothing  to  assist  this  industry  in  view  of 
competition  from  abroad. 

The  article  suggests  several  steps  that 
could  be  taken  to  help  these  people  who 
have  given  such  a  special  gift  to  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  article 
follows: 
Hollywood  Jobs:    Pictcthe   Getting  Darker 

Yearly — Many    Believe   Southland   Film 

Industry  Mat  Be  in  Permanent  Depres- 
sion 

(By  Joan  Sweeney) 

She  has  been  a  professional  actress  for  26 
vears.  with  good  notices  to  attest  to  her 
abUlty. 

But  during  1972  she  worked  exactly  one 
day  as  an  actress.  Her  total  acting  earnings 
for  the  year — $200. 

Like  hundreds  of  other  Hollywood  artists, 
craftsmen  and  technicians  who  have  spent 
years  In  the  business  and  once  made  com- 
fortable livings  from  it.  she  has  been  caught 
In  the  depression  In  which  Hollywood  is 
mired. 

Its  unemployment  rates  took  off  In  the 
late  1960s  and  have  been  fiylng  high  ever 
since. 

The  actress  asked  not  to  be  Identified.  "If 
you  haven't  been  working,  you  don't  want 
to  aQ\;^rtise  it."  she  said. 

BeforeSIoUywood  production  began  drying 
up,  she  could  count  on  a  dozen  television 
shows  a  year  with  at  least  a  few  days'  work 
on  each. 

But  she  worked  only  three  days  in  1971 
and  one  day  in  1970. 

TELLS    OF     HUNGER 

"It's  Just  rough."  she  said.  "I  have  gone 
hungry  at  times.  It's  a  matter  of  the  barest 
necessities. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago  there  wasn't  any 
food  In  the  refrigerator  and  friends  rallied 
around." 

She  has  managed  to  survive  the  past  three 
years  through  a  combination  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  a  loan  from  the  Actors  Fund 
and  pnr  time  jobs  In  other  fields. 

"People  say  get  a  Job  in  another  field,  but 
it  Isn't  always  that  easy  for  actors."  she 
said.  "People  are  lear>'  of  actors.  They  know 
how  undependable  they  are. 

"And  I  am  no  longer  a  young  girl."  she 
added.  "I  have  not  been  trained  for  anything 
else  and  It  is  difficult  to  get  anything. 

••Residuals  do  come  in  but  those  declined. 
I  did  a  couple  of  commercials  In  1968  that 
kept  me  going  for  nearly  two  years,  but  I 
haven't  done  a  commercial  since. 
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rSE    OP     NONPROFESSIONALS 

"There  Is  a  growing  trend  to  use  people 
off  the  street,  nonprofessionals,  because  the 
makers  want  the  so-called  natural  approach." 
Figures  released  by  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 
(SAG)  bears  out  her  contention  that  actors' 
Income  from  commercials,  which  sustained 
some  actors  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Hollywood  recession,  Is  declining.  Prom  1970 
tO\1971  actors'  income  from  television  com- 
mercials dropped  $2  million. 

The  face  of  Hollywood  has  changed,  many 
brieve  permanently,  hi  recent  years. 

"The  big  studios  that  dominated  its  land- 
scape in  its  heyday  are  giving  way  to  dis- 
count stores  and  real  estate  developments, 
and  their  staffs  of  technicians,  craftsmen 
and  other  employes  have  Joined  the  unem- 
ployment line. 

"There  used  to  be  the  large  studios  with 
permanent  payrolls  whether  or  not  they  were 
producing.  Now  they  are  virtually  nonexist- 
ent." said  a  spokesman  at  the  HoUywood 
office  of  the  state  Department  of  Human 
Resources  Development,  which  handles  many 
of  the  show  business  unemployed. 

"People  are  working  but  the  periods  of 
work  are  shorter  and  shorter."  another  official 
at  the  office  said.  "Continuing  unemploy- 
ment is  much  higher  than  It  used  to  be." 

"It  Is  the  highest  unemployment  we  have 
ever  had,"  said  Buck  Harris  of  the  SAG.  "We 
estimate  that  on  any  given  day  at  present 
80%  to  90%  of  our  members  are  not  working." 
He  admitted  that  "even  in  the  best  of 
times,  a  large  percentage  of  actors  are  not 
working  but  there  Is  less  work  than  there 
used  to  be." 

Even  stars  have  been  affected,  taking  parts 
they  never  would  have  considered  a  few  years 
ago  and.  in  the  process,  cutting  lesser-known 
feature  actors  out  of  jobs. 

"Yoy  see  major  stars  In  cameo  parts." 
one  television  actor  said.  "The  money  Is  not 
that  great.  You  know  thev  are  doing  It  for 
survival." 

"Actors  who  aren't  really  big  are  hurt  the 
worst,"  agreed  a  spokesman  for  the  Holly- 
wood unemployment  office. 

"Actors  and  extras  dominate  our  claim 
load."  he  continued.  "There  has  been  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  attrition  in  the  craft  unions 
which,  because  of  the  restricted  labor  mar- 
ket, have  not  taken  in  many  new  members." 
Hollywood  employment  has  two  seasons 
armually — bad  and  worse. 

Even  at  the  employment  peak  in  the  late 
fall,  the  percentages  of  the  out-of-work  can 
be  many  times  that  of  the  nationwide  rate 
of  5'^r.  For  Instance,  during  the  week  of  Nov. 
6.  90  ^r  of  the  animal  trainers,  85%  of  the 
SAG,  son  of  the  wranglers.  75%  of  the  extra.s 
and  ornamental  plasters.  51%  of  the  elec- 
tricians. 44%  of  the  art  craftsmen.  32%  of 
the  makeup  artists.  31%  of  the  script  super- 
visors and  30%  of  the  grips  \7ere  unemploved. 
according  to  a  SAO  report. 

Yet  this  is  the  low  ebb  of  annual  unem- 
ployment. Its  tide  begins  to  rise  in  late  De- 
cember as  the  television  series  start  their 
annual  hiatus  and  reaches  Its  flood  in  March 
and  April. 

Then  unemployment  percentages  climb  to 
grips.  90';  :  electrical  technicians.  86'^:  hair 
stylists.  80':^  :  makeup  artists.  67%;  and  script 
supervisor.^.  69'r . 

Actors  Fimd.  which  helps  actors  on  their 
uppers,  first  opened  a  special  office  here  four 
years  ago  becau?e  of  the  "emergency"  in 
Hollywood  End.  sincp  then.  Us  work  ha.':"mr  re 
than  tripled,  according  to  a  spokesman  for 
the  fund. 

RETRAINING    FROGRAM 

"Nothing  is  being  done  about  the  fact  the 
whole  industry  Is  collapsing  here."  he  said. 
"The  government  should  be  creating  a  bu- 
reau for  career  adjustments  to  advise  cor- 
rectly how  Hollywood  employes  can  best  use 
them.<;elves  in  another  Industry." 

Some  of  the  out-of-work,  who  long  ago 
exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits  have 
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lost  their  homes,  been  forced  to  cash  in  In- 
surance policies  and  draw  money  from  their 
pension  fund. 

Others  have  found  employment  elsewhere. 

One  of  these  is  Dennis  Cross  who  began 
his  acting  career  in  1948  and  moved  his  wife 
and  family  to  Hollywood  from  New  York  In 
1955. 

"From  1957  to  1968,  I  did  at  least  20  tele- 
vision shows  a  year  or  more,"  he  said.  "I 
worked  In  about  everything  possible  to  work 
in  and  I  progressively  built  up  my  salary." 

But  about  five  years  ago  employment  be- 
gan dropping  off. 

Unemployment  compensation  could  hardly 
support  him  and  his  family,  which  now  num- 
bers a  wife  and  seven  children. 

So  he  went  to  work  for  a  motor  home 
dealership  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and 
Is  now  assistant  manager  of  the  franchlsis. 

He  said  he  makes  a  comfortable  livihg 
and  still  acts  occasionally — about  four  to 
five  times  a  year. 

"You  cant  sit  at  home  and  not  have  other 
income  on  the  side."  he  said.  "Otherwise  your 
career  is  down  the  tubes  and  your  life  to 
boot." 

CONTRIBUTING    FACTORS 

The  factors  contributing  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Hollywood  have  been  much  pub- 
licized. 

Runaway  production  long  has  been 
branded  a  villain.  Salaries  are  cheaper  abroad, 
and  some  argue  Hollywood  technicians  have 
priced  themselves  out  of  the  market.  But 
union  officials  take  Issue  with  that. 

William  Howard,  president  of  the  Holly- 
wood Film  Council,  said  the  average  wage  in 
the  industry  is  approximately  $5.80  an  hour 
and  that  includes  cameramen  who  make  $750 
to  $1,500  weekly  to  craft  servicemen  who 
m.nke  $120. 

"I  think  when  they  say  we  are  pricing  our- 
selves out  of  the  business,  they  are  using 
that  more  or  less  as  an  excuse  or  don't  un- 
derstand that  actually  the  wages  of  our  peo- 
ple really  aren't  that  great."  he  said. 

Some  believe  the  only  prescription  for  the 
ailing  Industry  is  government  subsidies, 
similar  to  those  granted  bv  some  foreign 
nations,  to  make  Hollywood' more  competi- 
tive. 

Mobile  units  and  technically  improved 
equipment  such  as  more  compact  cameras 
have  freed  movie-makers  from  dependence 
on  stud'os.  Now  they  can  go  to  the  scene 
they  want  instead  of  having  to  recreate  It 
on  a  so'.ind  stage  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date c'lmbersome  equipment. 

While  some  studios  have  disappeared 
others  have  been  Uken  over  by  businessmen 
more  concerned  with  the  balance  sheet  than 
the  production  sheet. 

"What  we  are  extremelv  o-ncerned  about 
i.s  the  gr^.dual  phasing  away  of  job  oppor- 
tunities." said  Donald  Hag^ertv  of  the  film 
technicians  union.  "A  studio  used  to  be  a 
large  city  of  employed  craftsmen  and  tech- 
nicians .  There  Is  no  staff  at  any  of  these 
Dl.^ces  except  Disney.  Universal  and  Bur- 
bank" 

Unlike  other  industries.  Hollvwood  em- 
ployment dees  not  necessarily  rise  with  the 
number  of  consumers,  actor  Bert  Freed 
points  out. 

"In  the  actln(j  field,  no  matter  how  large 
the  population  grows,  you  have  no  greater 
need  for  talent  for  the  simple  reason  the 
volume  of  viewers  has  no  bearing  on  the 
number  of  actors  used."  he  said. 

The  number  of  seerments  Plmed  annually 
for  television  series  has  declined  steadily  as 
the  number  of  reruns  has  Increased.  Where 
once  39  episodes  were  filmed  each  year  for 
a  series,  now  as  few  as  18  mav  be  done  while 
the  average  !-  22  to  25. 

This  production  decline  is  reflected  In  the 
fact  that  while  actors'  earn  In  p=;  from  domes- 
tic television  have  declined  fr^m  $40.5  mil- 
lion in  1966  to  $33.9  million  in  1C71.  residuals 
from  reruns  increased  64'"  from  *8.2  million 
to  $13.5  million. 
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Hollywood  unions  are  pushing  a  drive  to 
get  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  limit  reruns  on  network-owned  or 
affiliated  stations  to  25%  of  prime  time  each 
year  and  to  require  that  reruns  be  identified 
as  such. 

But  some  actors  believe  the  only  answer 
to  the  rerun  problem  )s  to  require  100% 
residuals  for  each  repeat. 

The  FCC  rule  cutting  back  network  prime- 
time  programming  from  S'/j  to  3  hours 
nightly  also  has  cut  into  Hollywood  emplov- 
ment.  -PRfe  SAG  estimated  16,128  Jobs  and 
cost  $53.5  million  in  lost  salaries  for  actors 
and  technicians. 

"The  government  has  done  nothing  of 
value  to  assist  us,"  said  one  union  leader. 
"Everything  It  has  done  seems  to  have  been 
damaging." 

One  HolU^wood  unemployment  story  has 
a  happy,  if  unexpected,  conclusion.  Paul 
Comi  reluctantly  turned  to  another  business 
and  it  has  been  highly  successful. 

In  1968  a  writer  friend,  recognizing  the  de- 
cline would  grow  worse,  advised  him  to  start 
a  business  as  a  hedge  against  the  gathering 
unemployment  storm. 

At  that  time,  Comi  had  done  more  than 
300  television  shows  and  15  movies,  and  he 
recalled,  "I  couldn't  believe  I  wasn't  going 
to  work." 

START    DELICATESSEN 

But  the  friend  persuaded  him  to  become 
his  partner  in  launching  a  Pasadena  deli- 
catessen. They  applied  their  show  business 
flair  and  concocted  a  variety  of  sandwiches 
with  imaginative  names.  Today,  their  store, 
Stottlemyers.  has  expanded  beyond  Pasadena 
to  two  Los  Angeles  sandwich  shops  and  two 
licensed  outlets  In  Orange  County. 

"This  has  been  a  great  salvation,"  said 
Comi.  40,  of  his  business.  "Not  only  has  it 
saved  me  financially  but  it  has  allowed  me 
to  be  pretty  selective  in  the  acting  I  do." 

Now,  he  turns  down  work  that  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  accept  had  he  not  had 
other  Income. 

"I  think  that  my  interest  and  love  still 
lie  with  my  acting  career  but  it  was  one  of 
those  things  I  had  to  face." 

It  is  something  that  thousands  of  others 
may  also  have  to  face  If  the  pessimists,  who 
believe  Hollywood  will  never  recover  its  lost 
opulence,  are  right. 
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THE  PPIILOSOPHY  OF  "MALIG- 
NANT ABANDONMENT" 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Watergate  scandal  has 
usurped  the  headlines,  the  issue  it  sup- 
planted—that of  the  priorities  of  the 
fiscal  year  1974  budget— remains  unre- 
solved and  critical,  especially  for  black 
and  poor  Americans.  Mr.  Samuel  F. 
Yette,  the  author  of  "The  Choice:  The 
Issue  of  Black  Survival  in  America."  has 
written  an  excellent  article  on  the  budget 
entitled.  "Nixon's  New  Budget:  What  It 
Means  to  Bla-k  Americans."  Mr.  V'eite's 
outstanding  article  appeared  in  the  in- 
augural edition  of  Dawn  magazine  on 
April  28.  1973. 

Mr.  Yette's  probin?  analysis  touches 
the  heart  of  the  budget's  significance. 
He  points  out  that  the  domestic  pro- 
grams which  have  been  cut.  pariiriilfirly 
OEO.  symboli-'ed  hope  and  a  Federal 
commitment  to  the  erndication  of  pov- 


erty. It  is  this  symbolic  value  that  has 
disappeared  in  the  1974  budget.  Samuel 
Yette  also  raises  the  question  that  large 
corporations  which  profited  from  the 
poverty  program  no  longer  need  to  hide 
their  connections  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment behind  a  humanitarian  facade, 
at  least  under  the  present  administra- 
tion. In  Mr.  Yette's  words : 

What,  with  relatively  clean  escapes 
through  Watergate,  an  election  sweep,  the 
appointment  of  top  Litton  executive  Roy  Ash 
as  the  new  head  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  $250  million  hand  outs  to  each 
Lockheed  and  Penn  Central,  some  intimida- 
tion of  the  nation's  press — with  such  "suc- 
cesses" as  these — the  Nixon  Administration 
apparently  feels  that  it  no  longer  needs  such 
tables  as  OEO  under  which  to  hand  public 
money  to  rich  private  coffers.  Perhaps  it  may 
now  do  so  with  impunity  above  the  table. 

I  commend  this  relevant  and  articu- 
late commentary  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention. 

The  article  follows: 

Nixon's  New  Budget:  What  It  Means  to 

Black  Americans 

(By  Samuel  F.  Yette) 

Historian  Lerone  Bennett  Jr.  called  it  "the 
white  natives  gathering  for  the  rite  of  ptiri- 
fication  and  initiation." 

At  any  rate,  the  Second  Inaugural  of  Pres- 
ident Richard  Milhous  Nixon  had  taken  place 
a  week  earlier,  and  late  last  January,  several 
dozen  black  publishers  climbed  four^reath- 
taklng,  spiral  flights  up  to  a  briefing  room  in 
the  Executive  Office  Building,  next  door  to 
the  White  House. 

Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  more  veteran 
members  of  this  National  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  (NNPA)  recalled  that 
nine  years  earlier  they  had  met  in  the  White 
House  itself,  where  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  personally  confided  to  them  that  the 
following  day  he  would  announce  an  "uncon- 
ditional war  on  poverty." 

But.  this  year,  Instead  of  seeing  the  recent- 
ly re-Installed  President  Nixon,  these  pub- 
lishers of  the  more  than  100  newspapers 
would  meet  with  three  of  the  President's 
Oermanic  surrogates:  Communuicatlons  Di- 
rector Herbert  Klein,  Economic  Advisor 
Herbert  Stein,  and  budget-cutting  expert 
Casper  Weinberger. 

They  confirmed  that  peace  had  been  de- 
clared in  the  so-called  war  on  poverty.  The 
"Great  Society"  had  been  burled  along  with 
Us  creator — LB  J — the  day  before:  and  the 
Congresslonally-enacted  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  would  be  among  those 
Great  Society  programs  cut  out  of  Nixon's 
new  budget  to  be  announced  the  following 
week. 

Klein.  Stein  and  Weinberger  were  attended 
at  the  briefing  by  two  black  men:  Stan  Scott, 
former  newsman  and  assistant  to  Klein;  and 
2-star  Air  Force  General.  Daniel  (Chappie) 
James. 

General  James  Indicated  both  in  his  pres- 
ence and  his  presentation  how  successful  a 
black  man  can  become  In  the  military.  (Dur- 
ing the  1960 '3,  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  the  same 
erstwhile  Harvard  professor  who  commended 
"benign  neglect"  to  Nixon,  also  explained 
military  service  as  the  best  option  open  to 
black  men.  It  helped  them  develop  "man- 
hood." Moynlhan  said.) 

Militarism  seems  equally  a  promising  op- 
tion for  elite  whites.  Weinberger  moved  from 
directing  the  President's  budget  to  taking 
charge  of  the  nation's  health,  education  and 
welfare  as  HEW  Secretary.  His  predecessor  at 
HEW,  Elliot  Richardson,  moved  effortlessly 
from  the  concerns  of  health  and  well-being 
to  taking  charge  of  the  nation's  death -pro- 
ducing arts  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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So,  like  General  James,  HEW  chief  Wein- 
berger also  told  the  publishers  mainly  about 
the  good  opporttmltles  for  black  youths — In 
the  military. 

But  Weinberger  also  told  the  publishers 
that  they  and  their  readers  should  take  heart 
In  the  fact  that  the  new  $268.7  billion  budget 
would  Increase  spending  for  "human  re- 
sources" by  $18  billion.  These  'human  re- 
sources," he  said,  included  such  down-to- 
earth  and  heart-warming  items  as  heavy  law 
enforcement  and  military  pay  raises. 

JOB  CRISIS  OUTLINED 

Herbert  Stein  was  the  first  star  of  that 
three-star  show,  and  he,  alone,  was  worth  all 
the  alarm  that  should  have  been  felt  by  these 
publishers. 

Without  the  slightest  trace  of  discomfort, 
economist  Stein  acknowledged  that  black 
imemploymeut  runs  generally  twice  the  rate 
of  white  unemployment.  He  said  that  is 
because  "The  black  population  is  younger" — 
a  new  way  of  saying  that  black  people  tend 
not  to  live  too  long. 

In  any  event,  unemployment  generally 
reduced  from  6  per  cent  to  5.1  per  cent  last 
year.  Stein  said,  and  the  1973  goal  is  to 
reduce  it  further  to  4.5  per  cent — leaving 
black  people  with  only  a  9  per  cent  or  10  per 
cent  unemployment  rate. 

One  of  the  publishers  told  Stein  that  such 
high  unemployment  represented  a  "Job 
crisis"  In  the  black  community. 

But  Stsin  had  a  nifty  reply  for  that: 
"There  is  very  little  unemployment  among 
Negro  Ph.D.'s.."  he  said. 

"What  hope  is  there?"  one  publisher 
pleaded.  "What  have  we  to  offer  our  young 
people?  How  about  some  Federal  work  pro- 
grams?" Stein  pointed  out  that  last  year 
black  youths  were  62  per  cent  of  the  Job 
Corps.  33  per  cent  of  the  MDTA  (Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.),  and  61  per 
cent  of  the  CEP  (Concentrated  Employment 
Program   . 

A  Baltimore  woman  long  associated  with 
civil  rights  and  black  publishing.  Mrs.  Jua- 
nlta  Jackson  Mitchell,  told  Stein  that  the 
Job  Corps  and  these  other  social  programs 
were  being  cut  back  if  not  eliminated.  "If 
these  young  people  have  no  Jobs."  she 
warned,  "they'll  have  to  turn  to  crime.  What 
are  we  going  to  do?" 

"The  government  Is  not  the  solution  to 
the  problem."  Stein  said,  without  emotion. 

Dr.  Carlton  Goodlett,  publisher  of  the 
Metro  Sun-Reporter  In  San  Francisco,  rose 
and  told  Stein  that  his  (Stein's)  approach  to 
these  question  had  been  "too  sterile." 

Goodlett  insisted  to  Stein  that  as  the 
President's  representative  before  the  pub- 
lishers. Stein  should  "take  a  message  back  to 
your  associates  and  to  the  Administration,  in 
general  ..." 

Before  Goodlett  could  finish  his  com- 
ment, Stein  lowered  his  glasses,  and  glared 
icily  at  Goodlett. 

"I  got  your  message,"  Stei:i  said  haughtily, 
"but  I  don't  believe  you  got  mine." 

So  saying.  President  Nixon's  Economic 
Advisor  briskly  folded  his  papers  and 
marched  toward  the  anteroom  off-stage. 

Stunned,  the  publishers  stared  in  stony 
silence. 

Chief  communicator  Herb  Klein  leaped  to 
his  feet,  causing  Stein  to  pause  at  the  stage 
exit. 

"Let's  give  Herb  Stein  a  good  round  of  ap- 
plause," Klein  urged  the  publishers. 

Perhaps  more  polite  than  prepared  for 
these  events,  the  publishers  briefly  ap- 
plauded. 

DOES  THE  GOVERNMENT  CARE 

Stein's  put-down  was  far  more  than  merely 
adding  insult  to  injury,  though  it  was  that. 
Ho  wasn't  denying  that  the  publishers  had, 
Indeed,  recognized  long-standing  injury  and 
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frustration.  What  he  was  saying  was  that 
they  had  failed  to  recognize  something  truly 
different  about  the  nature  of  the  new  injury 
and  Its  implications  for  the  future. 

It  wasn't  that  the  government  didn't  un- 
derstand; it  didn't  care.  That,  and  a  few 
things  more,  are  the  messages  to  black  Amer- 
ica contained  In  the  Nixon  fiscal-74  budget 
that  takes  effect  this  July  1. 

Critics  of  the  new  Nixon  budget  have  fo- 
cused on  the  dismantlement — without  Con- 
gressional authorization — of  the  OEO  This 
focus  is  Justified,  though  not  so  much  for 
what  OEO  did  or  did  not  do  for  the  black 
and  poor  of  the  nation,  but  rather  for  what 
OEO  symbolized. 

OEO  symbolized  mainly  two  things:  (li 
Hope,  based  on  a  belief"  that  government 
cared,  and  (2)  a  pulling  together  under  one 
umbreUa  (OEO)  the  responsibilitv  (though 
not  the  authority  or  resources)  for  lifting 
citizens  out  of  the  grinding  poverty  that  had 
characterized  the  lot  of  black  people  in  par- 
ticular for  over  three  centuries  in  America. 

The  Executive  Branch  organizational  chart 
that  accompanied  the  announced  budget 
listed  OEO  along  with  more  than  a  dozen 
other  agencies  in  the  Office  of  the  President. 
A  notation  for  OEO  stated:  "Office  to  be  dis- 
continued, functions  to  be  distributed  to  oth- 
er agencies." 

That  line  took  care  of  both  things  sym- 
bolized by  OEO.  Hope  was  being  "discon- 
tinued." and  the  umbreUa  was  being  'dis- 
tributed" In  such  a  way  that  not  even  the 
responslbUlty  for  caring  or  doing  would  be 
possible  to  locate. 

From  time  to  time,  the  administration  has 
tried  to  explain  that  the  OEO  benefits  would 
be  continued,  but  at  the  local  level  through 
such  gimmicks  as  revenue  sharing. 

MR.    NIXON'S    EXPLANATION 

In  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast.  March  4 
President  Nixon,  however,  called  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  law  he  signed  during  his 
first  term  a  "Declaration  of  Independence  for 
State  and  Local  Governments."  That  law  he 
said,  gave  federal  money  to  states  and  local- 
ities to  "put  more  policemen  on  the  streets 
...  or  whatever  you  think  best." 

Similarly,  the  proposed  new  $2.3  billion 
"Better  Communities  Act"  would  differ  from 
the  OEO  boondoggles  largelv  in  the  fact  that 
the  state  and  local  chieftains  "would  not 
have  to  get  Washington  apnro'.-al"  for  what- 
ever they  did  or  did  not  do  with  the  federal 
funds. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  the  revenue  sharing 
games  Is  that  the  black  and  poor  are  thrown 
once  again  upon  ihe  mercies  of  state  and 
local  fiefdoms  whose  history  is  too  ugly  and 
familiar  to  bear  repeating.  Onlv  this  "time 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade  the 
federal  government  will  not  even  pretend  anv 
responsibility  or  authority. 

"It  has  been  charged  that  our  budget  cuts 
show  a  lack  of  compassion  for  the  disadvan- 
taged." President  Nixon  acknowledged  on 
nation-wide  radio,  February  21. 

"The  question  Is  not  whether  we  help." 
he  explained,  "but  how  we  help.  Bv  eliminat- 
ing programs  that  are  wasteful,  we  can  con- 
centrate on  programs  that  work.  Our  recent 
round  of  budget  cuts  can  save  $11  billion  in 
this  fiscal  year.  $19  billion  next  fiscal  year. 
$24  billion  the  year  after.  That  means  aii 
average  saving  of  $700  over  the  next  three 
years  for  each  of  America's  million  taxpay- 
ers." 

AME   BISHOPS   TAKE  ISSUE 

The  President  was  responding  to  such 
criticisms  as  that  hoisted  by  18  bishops  of  the 
AME  Church  who  adopted  a  resolution  say- 
ing. In  part:  "This  action  by  President  Nixon 
represents  a  cruel  and  callous  disregard  for 
the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty 
and  Is  an  offense  to  the  sensibility  of  Justice 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  faith." 
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Democratic  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale  ol 
Minnesota  charged  that  Nixon's  budget  "com- 
forts the  comfortable"  and  represents  a  "re- 
treat" from  social  and  economic  Justice. 

Calling  the  budget  a  "disaster,"  Mondale 
said: 

"This  budget  would,  among  other  things, 
eliminate  180,000  desperately  needed  jobs; 
end  the  federal  aid  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing;  slash  health  research,  aid 
to  education.  Medicare  benefits  for  the  aged; 
and  abolish  practically  every  effort  to 
strengthen  rural  America. 

"While  nearly  100  programs  to  help  f>eople 
would  be  destroyed,  the  defense  and  foreign 
aid  budgets  would  rise  dramatically,  and  not 
a  single  tax  loophole  for  the  rich  would  be 
closed." 

Mondale  was  giving  the  nation  an  equal- 
time  response  to  the  President's  February  24 
radio  message  on  human  resources.  In  it  the 
President  sought  to  place  his  budgetary  ac- 
tions In  proper  historical  perspective.  He  said : 

"During  the  1960's.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertook  ambitious,  sometimes  almost 
Utopian,  commitments  in  one  area  of  social 
policy  after  another,  elbowing  aside  the  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  establishing  literally  hundreds  of 
new  programs  based  on  the  assumption  that 
any  human  problem  could  be  solved  simply 
by  throwing  enough  Federal  dollars  at   it. 

"The  Intention  of  this  effort  was  laudable, 
but  the  results  In  case  after  case  amounted 
to  dismal  failure.  The  money  which  left 
Wstshlngton  In  a  seemingly  inexhaustible 
flood  was  reduced  to  a  mere  trickle  by  the 
time  it  had  filtered  through  all  the  layers  of 
bureaucrats,  consultants,  and  social  workers, 
and  finally  reached  those  whom  it  was  sup- 
posed to  help. 

"Too  much  money  has  been  going  to  those 
who  were  supposed  to  help  the  needy  and 
too  little  to  the  needy  themselves.  Those 
who  make  a  profession  out  of  poverty  got 
fat.  the  taxpayer  gcft  stuck  with  the  bill, 
and  the  disadvantaged  themselves  got  little 
but    broken    promises." 

VICTIMS  OF  CON  GAMES 

The  con  games  the  government  now  rou- 
tinely plays  on  the  citizen  are  such  that  it 
Is  indeed  difficult  to  keep  track  of  their  num- 
ber, much  less  see  through  them.  Seeing 
through  any  part  of  them  requires  the  tough 
discipline  of  objectivity,  and  usually  incurs 
some  discomfiture.  But  It  must  begin. 

OEO's  major  contribution  to  the  black  and 
poor  was  a  deceptive  hope.  Its  real  contrlbu- 
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tion  was  a  fat  one  to  the  private  corporate 
coffers  of  the  rich.  The  big  paydays  went 
for  example,  to  giant  corporations  such  as 
Litton  Industries,  ITT,  Packard-Bell  Elec- 
tronics. Xerox,  IBM  and  others  who  ran  mas- 
sive Job  Corps  centers  and  sold  goods  and 
services  to  OEO. 

MUST    FEND    FOR    THEMSELVES 

Thus,  OEO  has  been  merely  the  table  upon 
which  black  and  poor  hopes  were  laid,  and 
under  which  the  money  was  passed  to  the 
white  and  rich.  And  thus,  the  dismantlement 
of  the  table  means  essentially  two  things: 

1.  The  Nixon  Administration  is  no  longer 
offering  hope — not  even  the  disingenuous 
promise,  the  deceptive  hope  heretofore  of- 
fered by  OEO. 

2.  What,  with  relatively  clean  escapes 
through  Watergate,  an  election  sweep,  the 
appointment  of  top  Litton  executive  Roy  Ash 
as  the  new  head  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  $250  million  hand  outs 
to  each  Lockheed  and  Penn  Central,  some 
Intimidation  of  the  nation's  press — with  such 
•successes"  as  these — the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration apparently  feels  that  it  no  longer 
needs  such  tables  as  OEO  under  which  to 
hand  public  money  to  rich  private  coffers. 
Perhaps  It  may  now  do  so  with  impunity 
above    the    table. 

The  administration's  message  to  the  pub- 
lishers was  that  these  CEO-type  covers  are 
no  longer  needed. 

The  new  Nixon  budget  escalates  "benign 
neglect"  to  malignant  abandonment.  It 
tells  the  nation  that  the  black  and  poor 
are — at  best — left  to  fend  for  themselves. 
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EXTEND  HOUSING  LAWS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  21.  I  am 
listed  as  not  voting  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 512 — Extension  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Laws. 

I  was  present  for  Roll  No.  149  and 
voted  "Yes"  regarding  this  legislation. 


OVERWHELMING     OPPOSITION    TO 
NORTH    VIETNAM    AID 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question- 
naire was  sent  to  all  of  my  constituents 
in  March.  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
appeared  in  the  Februarj'  27  edition  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  At  that  time 

1  said  I  would  publish  the  results,  and 
here  they  are. 

Over  20,000  returns  have  been  received. 
Because  most  reply  cards  bore  votes  by 

2  people,  I  received  the  opinions  of 
about  35,000  people.  Of  those  district 
residents  who  made  up  their  minds,  82 
percent  oppose  any  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
Again,  excluding  those  undecided,  80 
percent  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  turn  over  more  responsibility  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and  73  per- 
cent favor  adoption  of  the  President's 
ceiling  on  expenditures  even  though  it 
means  cutting  existing  programs. 

Of  special  interest  to  me,  were  the  re- 
sults concerning  farm  programs.  With 
current  farm  programs  expiring  this 
year,  28  percent  of  my  constituents  pre- 
fer extension  of  present  programs,  26 
percent  desire  more  rigid  support  pro- 
grams, and  46  p)ercent  wish  more  flexible 
support  programs. 

My  questionnaire  listed  18  Federal 
Government  activities  and  asked  each 
respondent  to  list  no  more  than  3  ac- 
tivities for  which  Federal  spending  should 
be  reduced  and  no  more  than  3  ac- 
tivities for  which  spending  should  be  in- 
creased. A  net  70  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents asked  that  foreign  aid  be  cut. 
Space  exploration  ranked  second  with  40 
percent  and  welfare  was  third  was  38 
percent.  Additional  Federal  spending  was 
supported  for  crime  prevention  by  48  per- 
cent of  those  responding.  Second  was 
combating  drugs,  40  percent  and  third 
was  pollution  control  with  29  percent. 

Listed  below  are  complete  results  of  the 
questionnaire : 
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District-  Rural 

wide    residents 


Lincoln 


UN-L 
students 


Do  you  lavor  adoption  by  Congress  of  tlie  ceiling 
on  Federal  spending  proposed  by  the  President 
even  though  it  means  cutting  existing  pro- 
grams? 
(a)Fawor 

(b)  Oppose      

(c)  Undecided .  - 

Current  farm  programs  expire  this  year;  cfieck 

the  alternative  you  prefer: 

(a)  Extend  present  programs  

(b)  Enact  more  rigid  supports 

<c)  Enact  more  flexible  supports 
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District-  Rural 

wide    residents 


Lincoln 


UN-L 
students 


3.  Should  the  Federal  Government  turn  over  more  ot 

its  responsibilities  and  financial  resources  to 
State  and  local  governments? 

(a)  Favor 

(b)  Oppose ■ 

(c)  Undecided.  ['/_'_ 

4.  If  prisoners  are  returned,  missingin  action  ac- 

counted for,  and  a  firm  ceasefire  is  established 
should  the  United  States  extend  economic 
assistance  to  North  Vietnam? 

(a)  Favor 

(b)  Oppose '_'" 

(c)  Undecided 
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5.  Programs  with  most  net  votes  for 
reduction.  In  descending  order. 

District-wide:  Foreign  aid.  Space  explora- 
tion. Welfare,  Defense,  CivU  rights.  Public 
Housing,    Antl -poverty    programs. 

Rural  residents;  Foreign  aid.  Space  ex- 
ploration. Welfare,  CivU  rights.  Defense. 
Anti-poverty  programs.  Public  housing. 

Lincoln:  Foreign  aid.  Welfare,  Space  ex- 
ploration.   Defense,    Anti-poverty    programs, 


Public  housing.  Civil  rights.  Farm  programs. 
Highways. 

UN-L  students:  Foreign  aid.  Welfare, 
Space  exploration.  Health  &  medical  care. 
Defense,   Civil   rights.   Public  Housing. 

Programs  with  most  net  votes  for  increases, 
in  descending  order. 

District-wide:  Crime  prevention.  Combat- 
ting drugs.  Pollution  control.  Education. 
Health  &  medical  care,  Consumer  protection, 


Elderly  programs.  Highways,  Rural  develop- 
ment. Job  training.  Farm  programs. 

Rural  residents:  Crime  prevention.  Com- 
batting drugs.  Farm  programs.  Job  training. 
Elderly  programs.  Health  &  medical  care, 
Rural  development.  Education,  PoUutlon 
control.  Consumer  protection.  Highways. 

Lincoln:  Crime  prevention.  Combatting 
drugs,  Pollution  control,  Education,  Health 
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&  medical  care.  Consumer  protection.  Elderly 
programs,  Job  training.  Rural  development. 
UN-L  students:  Pollution  control.  Educa- 
tion, Crime  prevention.  Combatting  drugs, 
Rural  development.  Highways,  Farm  pro- 
grams. Job  training,  EUderly  programs. 


A  SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  GOVERNOR 
REAGAN 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Califomians  are  proud  of  Governor 
Reagsui  for  the  outstanding  job  he  has 
performed  during  the  last  6  years.  A 
former  Democrat  with  a  nongovernmen- 
tal backgroimd,  he  was  thought  by  many 
to  be  a  doubtful  choice  when  he  first 
announced  for  Governor.  He  has  since 
proved  that  character,  integrity,  and 
firmness  are  virtues  that  pay  off  in  terms 
of  better  government  for  the  people.  He 
Is  truly  an  exceptional  leader  and  I  am 
proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 

A  recent  special  report  on  Governor 
Reagan  was  written  by  Joe  Holmes  of 
San  Diego. 

I  Include  comments  by  Joe  Holmes  as 
a  portion  of  my  remarks  in  the  appendix 
of  the  Record. 

Special  Report 
(By  Joe  Holmes) 

Responsible  Califomians,  like  most  Ameri- 
cans, pretty  much  fall  into  two  groups  as 
far  as  government  expenditures  are  con- 
cerned. 

One  group  is  constantly  angry  at  the  larger 
and  larger  bites  on  their  paychecks  and  the 
pouring  of  tax  money  into  wild  social  re- 
form projects.  The  other,  and  the  largest  by 
far,  has  been  simply  beat  into  the  ground 
and  accepts  that  It  Is  a  penance  they  must 
pay  to  live  In  this  bountiful  land. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  many 
people  do  not  yet  believe  Ronald  Reagan, 
Qovemor  of  California  Is  for  "real"  about 
his  latest  "cut,  trim  and  squeeze"  approach 
to  government. 

The  propos&l  by  the  Governor  Is  to  abolish 
state  Income  taxes  for  single  people  who 
make  less  than  $4,000  per  year  and  married 
couples  who  make  less  than  »8,000,  give 
everyone  else  a  permanent  tax  cut,  establish 
a  limit  on  what  state  government  can  take 
from  your  yearly  gross  Income,  now  and 
forever,    without   your    majority    opinion. 

Some  six  years  ago,  Ronald  Reagan  arrived 
In  Sacramento.  Those  who  voted  against  him 
were  convinced  he  was  a  facade.  A  charming, 
articulate  man  without  experience  in  gov- 
ernment. Those  who  voted  for  him  did  so 
because  of  his  charisma  and  because  of  a 
blind  hope  that  he  would  be  better  than 
what  they  had  for  eight  years. 

Nevertheless,  Reagan  was  an  unkown  qual- 
ity. 

How  has  he  turned  out? 

You  evaluate. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  took  office  as  Gover- 
nor, the  state  was  practically  bankrupt.  To- 
day, the  state  has  a  surplus  of  $850  million 
dollars. 

California  government  was  growing  at  the 
rate  of  TTc  each  year.  Today,  the  state  em- 
ployee payroll  grows  at  one  per  cent  each 
year.  An  example  is  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  doing  a  30%  greater  volume  of  work 
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than  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration .  .  .  and  with  the  same  number  of 
personnel  it  h«Ml  six  years  ago. 

Welfare  rolls  were  bleeding  the  state  treas- 
ury and  growing  at  the  rate  of  40,000  new 
cases  each  month.  Today,  there  are  250,000 
less  people  on  welfare  and  those  who  have  a 
valid  reason  to  be  on  welfare  are  getting  30  o 
more  money  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  living. 

When  Reagan  took  office,  California  like  the 
rest  of  the  nation  perpetuated  the  "Snake 
Pits."  mental  Institutions  where  the  mentally 
disturbed  were  locked  in  and  forgotten  about. 
Forty  thousand  people  festered  in  these  ware- 
houses. Today,  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, less  than  seven  thousand  remain  because 
mentally  disturbed  does  not  mean  mentally 
hopeless  and  the  sickness  can  be  treated  as 
an  outpatient  Illness. 

Education,  when  Reagan  arrived,  was  a 
sacred  cow  where  money  was  showered  in- 
discriminately. Reagan  demanded  an  ac- 
counting, a  control  and  refused  to  bankrupt 
the  state  by  submitting  to  the  demands  of 
the  disciples  of  higher  education  splendor. 
The  result,  California  despite  all  the  rhetoric 
which  has  damned  Reagan  on  education.  Is 
still  the  finest  educational  system  In  the  land, 
leads  every  state  In  the  union  In  educational 
expenditures  and  has  financial  control  of  the 
state  university  and  college  system. 

It  has  been  a  remarkable  record  of 
accomplishment. 

Tet,  to  Reagan  It  Is  not  enough. 

Every  attempt  to  cut  government  spend- 
ing In  order  to  take  some  of  the  cross  off 
the  backs  of  the  taxpayer  has  been  almost 
hopeless. 

If  th^  Governor  rolls  back  expenditures  In 
one  area,  the  massive  bureaucracy  or  the 
legislature  will  find  a  way  to  increase  them 
In  another  area.  It  has  been  a  cycle  of  frus- 
tration for  an  administration  committed  to 
austerity  and  a  people  sick  and  tired  of 
being  taxed  to  death. 

In  1950  government  took  32  cents  out  of 
every  doUar  you  earned.  Today,  government 
takes  43  cents  out  of  every  doUar  you  earn. 
By  1990,  government  will  take  54  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  you  earn.  Where  it  will  end. 
If  the  present  trend  continues.  Is  when  gov- 
ernment takes  all  100*cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar you  earn. 

So  Reagan's  Last  Hurrah,  his  legacy  to 
California  is  simply  this:  Here  Is  a  tax  lim- 
itation plan.  It  tells  every  new  governor, 
legislature  and  the  state  bureaucracy,  "you 
can  dream  up  any  vast  scheme  you  want  but 
It  will  have  to  be  paid  for  from  "this" 
amount  of  money  because  that  is  the  limit 
the  constitution  has  set  that  you  can  take 
from  the  taxpayers". 

"This"  amount  of  money  Is  8.75  per  cent 
of  your  personal  Income  the  first  year  and 
will  decrease  each  year  until  it  is  but  7.16 
of  your  annual  Income. 

The  proposal  will  not,  as  some  critics  say, 
create  a  financial  catastrophe.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  under  the  plan,  California's  budget  will 
double  In  ten  years  and  triple  In  fifteen  years 
.  .  .  plus  there  are  safeguards  for  a  financial 
flow  In  case  of  a  major  disaster  in  the 
state. 

But  It  will  all  come  down  to  the  tax- 
payers and  voters  in  November.  They  can 
allow  their  state  government  to  spend  their 
money  like  It  poured  from  an  endless 
fountain.  Or  they  can  set  an  absolute  lim- 
it on  the  amount  that  government  can  take 
and  by  so  dcing,  say  "make  do"  .  .  .  the 
fountain  now  has  a  spigot  which  turns  off 
after  a  certain  amount  is  taken. 

If  the  people  support  Ronald  Reagan  on 
the  tax  limitation  plan.  It  will  be  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  remarkable  man  who  arrived 
In  Sacramento  as  a  hope  and  will  leave  on 
another  Journey,  very  much  a  reality. 
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WEAKNESSES  OF  THE  WELFARE 
SYSTEM  AND  POSITIVE  IDEAS  TO 
IMPROVE  IT 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  civics 
project  the  ninth  grade  classes  at  Cen- 
ter High  School,  Center  Township, 
Monaca,  Pa.,  have  researched  our  pres- 
ent welfare  system.  In  their  proposal, 
which  they  have  sent  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Governors  of  all  50 
States,  they  point  out  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  weaknesses  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem and  have  proposed  positive  ideas  to 
improve  it.  All  research  and  drafting  of 
this  proposal  was  accomplished  by  the 
students.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  the 
students'  proposal  is  worthy  of  Inclusion 
in  the  Record  and  I  am  submitting  it  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  a  fine  job  these  young 
people  have  done  on  a  problem  which  is 
of  utmost  concern  to  us  all: 

The  Welfare  System 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Congress 

and  the  Governors  of  the  SO  States: 

Dear  Frank  Clark  :  The  ninth  grade  Civics 
students  of  Center  High  School,  Monaca 
Pennsylvania,  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
welfare  system,  decided  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing welfare  proposal.  Although  we  are 
only  fifteen  years  old,  we  are  worried  about 
our  future  in  supporting  the  Increasing 
number  of  welfare  recipients. 

Our  nation's  people  should  be  the  govem- 
ments  top  priority,  and  since  weUare  con- 
cerns our  nation's  people,  welfare  reform 
should  be  a  top  priority.  Congress  is  the  only 
one  that  has  the  power  to  reform  welfare 
Welfare  should  be  reformed ! 

Although  there  are  many  problems  with 
the  present  welfare  system,  there  are  a  few 
that  should  be  emphasized.  For  one.  there 
is  no  way  for  a  person  to  get  off  the  poverty 
cycle.  The  reason  being  that  there  Is  not 
enough  Incentive  to  get  off  welfare,  nor  is 
there  enough  Job  training  In  fields  that  will 
gain  them  enough  Income  to  raise  them 
above  the  poverty  level.  Also,  there  is  no 
unity  in  welfare  programs  among  states 
Furthermore  the  welfare  burden  on  taxpayers 
win  continue  to  increase  as  more  propleare 
born  into  welfare  families;  causing  the  al- 
ready exorbitant  costs  even  higher. 

Your  generation  is  now  laying  the  ground- 
work for  ours  and  all  future  generations.  If 
you  don't  solve  the  problem  now.  it  will 
multiply  and  bun,-  us  in  the  future.  The  time 
Is  now  to  solve  this  problem.  Dont  turn  away 
from  the  problem  because  we  had  a  bad  ex- 
perience with  the  Great  Society  Program. 

You  are  our  avenues  into  government,  for 
you  represent  the  people.  It  is  your  duty  to 
make  the  laws  and  we  expect  vou  to  fulfill 
your  obligations  to  vourself,  to  us,  and  to 
your  country. 

The  following  is  a  proposal  to  revise  the 
welfare  system  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
present  welfare  system  Is  undesirable,  and 
it  should  be  replaced  with  a  national  welfare 
program  that  is  uniform  in  every  city  and 
state.  We,  the  taxpayers  of  the  future,  have 
researched  and  developed  an  idea  to  help 
solve  the  dilemma  of  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  present  welfare  system,  adults  are 
not  required  to  look  for  a  job  to  remove 
themselves  from  the  welfare  lists.  There  are 
sixteen  million  people  on  welfare:  eleven 
million  of  the  given  amount  are  children — 
according  to  the  recent  poll  released  by  the 
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American  government.  It  states  the  myths 
and  facts  of  welfare.  In  which  It  actually 
contradicts  Itself.  One  "myth"  states  that. 
"Most  welfare  children  are  illegitimate."  The 
supposed  "fact"  Is,  "A  sizable  majority  of 
the  more  than  seven  million  children  in  wel- 
fare families  were  born  in  wedlock."  The 
second  "myth"  states  that,  "The  welfare  roles 
are  full  of  able-bodied  loafers."  The  sup- 
posed "fact"  is.  "Less  than  17c  of  welfare  re- 
cipients are  able-bodied  unemployed  males." 
If  most  of  the  children  were  bom  in  wedlock 
then  more  than  1  %  of  the  welfare  recipients 
should  be  "able-bodied  unemployed  males". 
One  of  these  statements  must  be  false. 

If  during  the  depresssion  in  1934,  the  gov- 
ernment  could  hire  4.230,000  workers  and 
place  them  on  the  payroll,  why  can't  they  do 
it  now?  The  WP.A.  constructed  500,000  miles 
of  toads.  40.000  schools.  35.000  playgrounds. 
1.000  airports,  built  Pittsburgh  Cathedral  of 
Learning,  and  renovated  Montana  State  Cap- 
itol. A  welfare  work  program  could  be  initi- 
ated by  the  Federal  government  to  remove 
recipients  from  the  roles.  Our  program  could 
be  arranged  to  find  jobs  now  and  to  rehabili- 
tate the  welfare  recipients.  This  program 
cannot  replace  public  or  private  Jobs  because 
the  unemployment  problem  would  become 
worse.  The  jobs  should  guarantee  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  at  least  $2.25  for  eight  hours 
of  satisfactory  work.  Work  offered  to  these 
able-bodied  recipients  could  be  highway 
maintenance,  cleaning  up  beaches,  forest, 
playgrounds,  and  public  buildings.  They 
could  also  clean  up  their  own  slum  areas. 

Becoming  involved  with  fire  au.xlliaries  is 
also  possible,  along  with  helping  the  environ- 
mental control  program.  To  determine  if  the 
work  done  is  satisfactory,  there  should  be 
supervisors.  These  supervisors  could  be  some 
of  the  welfare  recipients  after  they  have  been 
trained.  If  adequate  work  is  not  performed. 
the  person  will  be  fired  and  therefore  be- 
come Ineligible  to  receive  welfare.  This  pro- 
gram would  be  set  up  for  women  and  men. 
To  help  the  women,  there  would  be  another 
program.  This  wovUd  be  a  child  care  center. 
This  center  will  be  open  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  would  care  for  children  only  If  the 
mother  was  working  or  attending  the  night 
school  which  will  be  mentioned  later.  The 
center  will  be  run  by  welfare  women  and 
volunteer  workers  who  would  feed,  care,  and 
nurse  the  children.  The  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  for  this  program  will  provide  Jobs  for 
some  of  the  recipients. 

This  work  program  might  help  to  solve 
the  overpopulation  of  the  lower-class  Ameri- 
cans. It  would  discourage  the  adults  on  wel- 
fare from  having  children  because  they 
would  be  receiving  a  set  wage  for  working: 
the  more  children  they  would  have,  the  more 
it  would  cost  them. 

The  work  program  is  not  enough  to  re- 
form the  welfare  state  completely.  Slowly 
these  people  should  be  absorbed  into  the 
economy.  A  rehabilitation  plan  would  en- 
able the  welfare  recipients  to  progress  for- 
ward into  a  normal  life  as  a  middle-class 
family.  Besides  the  work  they  would  be  do- 
ing, they  will  be  required  to  attend  an  edu- 
cational center  to  broaden  their  knowledge. 
They  will  be  taught  basic  skills  needed  for 
their  everyday  life.  The  women  will  learn 
good  housekeeping,  proper  child  care,  basic 
first  aid.  and  to  cook  food  they  can  afford 
with  necessary  nutritional  value.  If  a  mother 
presently  has  a  new  born  child,  she  is  not 
required  to  work  or  attend  school  for  the 
first  three  years  of  the  child's  life.  To  stop 
the  possibility  of  a  legal  loophole  in  this 
situation,  if  a  mother's  child  is  born  directly 
after  the  third  year  of  her  first  child,  she 
must  work  and  attend  school  anyway. 

The  men  and  women  will  attend  a  trade 
school/  to  learn  "  skill.  Some  skills  that 
could/ be  offered  are  bricklaying,  carpentry, 
and'-qtndllng  machines  These  skills  will  give 
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them  the  means  needed  to  raise  themselves 
from  the  present  state  of  low  Income. 

The  teachers  employed  to  run  the  school 
must  have  some  past  record  of  the  skill  they 
will  teach.  Later  the  recipients  who  have 
been  taught  the  trade  can  earn  money  by 
being  a  teacher  themselves. 

This  program  of  welfare  reform  might  cost 
more  now.  but  wheii,-<he  poverty  problem  is 
reversed  It  will  be  well  worth  it.  This  pro- 
gram will  not  solve  all  of  our  welfare  prob- 
lems over  night.  It  will  take  a  long  period  of 
time  and  effort  but  the  result  is  both  desir- 
able and  definitely  necessary. 


May  22 y  1973 


AN  INTELLIGENT  VOICE  SURFACES 
FROM  AMIDST  THE  NONSENSE— 
A  SALUTE  TO  IRA  SKEGG 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  amazed  over  the  last  few 
years  by  the  number  of  seemingly  intel- 
ligent people  who  have  been  completely 
brainwashed  by  the  administration  with 
regard  to  the  rationale  behind  our  in- 
volvement in  the  internal  affairs  of  Indo- 
china over  the  last  decade.  As  soon  as 
one  reason  that  had  been  offered  to  ex- 
plain our  military  actions  was  proven 
to  have  no  validity,  another  reason  was 
dreamed  up  by  the  administration  and 
its  apologists.  The  most  absurd,  of 
course,  was  the  explanation  which  we 
were  given  throughout  the  2'2  years 
prior  to  the  return  of  our  prisoners  of 
war.  Since  approximately  the  middle  of 
1970,  it  has  been  seriously  claimed  that 
we  were  fighting  in  Vietnam  for  the  re- 
turn of  our  POW's — which  is  similar  to 
the  heroin  addict's  statement  that  he 
takes  heroin  to  ward  off  withdrawal 
symptoms.  We  all  kAow  that  the  heroin 
addict  did  not  have  to  worry  about  his 
withdrawal  symptoms  until  after  he 
started  shooting  up,  and  I  think  that  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  we  did  not  in- 
volve ourselves  in  Vietnam  in  order  to 
get  back  our  POW's,  since  there  were 
none  until  after  we  got  involved.  But  the 
administration  was  hooked,  and  could 
not  break  the  habit,  despite  the  high 
cost  of  our  "fix  "  in  the  form  of  the  de- 
struction of  innocent  civilians  in  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

I  was  not  really  surprised,  however,  by 
the  actions  of  the  administration.  After 
20  years  in  politics,  I  am  quite  used  to 
being  lied  to  by  one  administration  after 
another.  What  has  surprised  me  is  the 
extent  to  which  so  many  people  were 
willing  to  believe  all  of  this  nonsense. 
Even  now.  as  the  administration  gives 
us  yet  another  explanation  for  our  con- 
tinuing military  involvement  in  this  area 
even  after  our  POW's  have  been  re- 
turned, there  are  still  many  who  are 
gullible  enough  to  bite  the  same  hook 
just  because  the  bait  looks  different. 

I  am  happy  to  report.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  some  exceptions.  One  of 
them  is  Ira  Skegg,  a  resident  of  Rial  to 
in  my  own  district.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  and  our  collegues  a  letter 
which  Ira  wrote  to  the  San  Bernardino 


Sim-Telegram,  which  they  printed  in 
their  "Voice  of  the  People"  column  on 
April  22  of  this  year: 

"People  Power"  Works 

Conservatives  are  always  quick  to  accuse 
liberals  of  fuzzy  thinking,  but, they  are  rarely 
capable  of  recognizing  it  in  themselves.  Many 
citizens  and  POWs  alike  accuse  America's 
antiwar  groups,  draft-dodgers  and  deserters 
of  prolonging  the  war  in  Vietnam,  without 
realizing  that  these  are  the  very  people  who 
ended  the  war. 

Are  the  POWs  so  conceited  as  to  actually 
believe  that  the  war  was  ended  for  their 
sake?  Think  about  it:  How  many  wars  have 
ever  been  ended  for  the  sake  of  a  few  POWs? 

The  public  outcry  reached  the  point  that- 
the  majority  of  Americans,  liberals  and  coi^ 
servatlves  alike,  condemned  our  presenceXn 
the  war.  If  Nixon  had  not  ended  our  involve- 
ment. Congress  would  have  done  It  for  him. 
He  pulled  out  to  save  his  own  political  power, 
i.e.,  to  keep  the  Congress  from  mobilizing 
into  a  viable.  antl-Nlxon  force. 

Didn't  you  notice  how,  for  many  years, 
nobody  mentioned  POWs,  then  suddefily  they 
became  A  major  issue,  or  rather,  a  fabricated 
excuse  to  pull  out  of  the  war  while  "saving 
face."  The  only  face  Nixon  saved  was  his 
own. 

The  success  of  the  Vietnam  protests  was  an 
excellent  example  of  "people  power"  In 
action. 

Ira  Skecc,  Rialto. 

And  I  would  like  to  say  to  Ira  Skegg, 
wherever  he  may  be  today,  thank  you  for 
offering  a  voice  of  intelligence  to  balance 
the  incredible  amount  of  nonsense  that  I 
hear  and  read  every  day.  Without  the 
reinforcement  of  such  people  as  Ira 
Skegg,  I  would  find  It  dlfiBcuIt  to  maintain 
the  basically  optimistic  point  of  view 
that  enables  me  to  stay  in  politics.  I  only 
wish  there  were  more  such  people  in  the 
38th  District,  and  in  the  entire  coimtry. 


ANOTHER    OUTRAGEOUS    SUBSIDY 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Reporter 
George  Anthan  of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Register,  has  imcovered  an  incredible  sit- 
uation in  which  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment is  financing  the  operations  of  a 
cotton  promotion  organization  to  the 
tune  of  $10  million  a  year  while  the 
same  outfit  is  banking  the  substantial 
contributions  it  receives  from  cotton 
producers. 

In  a  story  in  the  May  17.  1973,  edition 
of  the  Register,  Mr.  Anthan  asserts  that 
Cotton,  Inc.,  will  have  on  July  1,  1973, 
a  "reserve  fund"  of  $12  to  $15  million. 
On  that  same  date  of  July  1,  Uncle 
Sucker  is  scheduled  to  fork  over  the 
third  $10  million  installment  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  this  outfit,  whose  direc- 
tor gets  $100,000  of  it  as  his  salary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  written  to  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Earl  Butz  requesting  an 
explanation  of  this  practice,  because  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  American  people 
should  be  gouged  for  such  a  huge  subsidy 
for  an  organization  that  is  apparently 
rolling  In  private  wealth. 
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I  insert  the  newspaper  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Question  Use  of  Funds  by  Cotton,  Inc. — 

Spends   U.S.   Money,   Saves   Private 

(By  George  Anthan) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  cotton  promotion 
organization  has  been  spending  all  the  public 
funds  It  receives  from  the  U.S.  government, 
while  at  the  same  time  placing  private  money 
Its  gets  from  cotton  producers  into  a  reserve 
fund. 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA)  acknowledged  Wednesday 
that  Cotton,  inc.,  of  New  York  City  Is  sup- 
posed to  finJ!nce  its  operations  through  Joint 
use  of  botj/  the  public  and  private  funds. 

f  SHOULD     REPAY 

USDA  officials  said  that  if  any  tax  money 
had  been  left  over  from  over-all  financing  of 
Cotton,  Inc..  operations  it  would  have  to  be 
paid  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Department  officials  said  It  Is  believed  this 
Is  a  major  reason  why  the  organization  has 
been  fully  spending  the  federal  money,  but 
has  been  placing  millions  of  dollars  from  its 
private  contributors  into  a  reserve  fund. 

A  USDA  official  said  the  department  con- 
siders the  situation  "odd",  and  has  "written 
to  them  and  talked  to  them  about  it." 

Asked  if  the  department  has  requested 
that  Cotton,  Inc..  pay  back  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  Into  the  Treasury,  a  USDA 
official  said.  "That  certainly  has  been  sug- 
gested by  us." 

He  said,  however,  that  Cotton,  Inc.,  re- 
jected that  suggestion  and  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  under  which  the 
promotion  group  will  spend  the  money  in  its 
reserve  fund  rather  than  repay  a  portion  of 
the  public  funds  It  has  received.  "TTiey're 
going  to  solve  this  by  expanding  their  pro- 
gram," said  a  department  official. 

"This  entire  situation  has  caused  us  a  lot 
of  concern,"  he  said,  "but  we  really  don't 
have  any  supervisory  authority  over  them." 

Officials  of  Cotton,  Inc.,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  Wednesday. 

Records  submitted  by  Cotton,  Inc.,  to  the 
USDA  show  the  organization  has  been  spend- 
ing fully  the  $10  million  they  have  received 
from  the  government  in  each  of  the  past  two 
fiscal  years. 

A  third  $10-mllllon  payment  Is  scheduled 
to  be  delivered  by  the  USDA  to  Cotton,  Inc., 
on  July  1. 

But  government  records  also  show  that 
Cotton,  Inc.,  is  expected  by  July  1  to  have  a 
"reserve  fund"  of  from  $12  million  to  $15 
million,  all  of  it  from  unexpended  funds  de- 
rived from  a  $l-a-bale  checkoff  paid  by  cot- 
ton producers. 

According  to  a  budget  submitted  by  Cot- 
ton, Inc.,  to  the  USDA  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  group  had  planned  to  spend  some 
$20  million,  with  the  private  producers  and 
the  government  each  paying  one-half. 

USDA  officials  explained  that  examination 
of  the  organization's  financial  records  shows 
that  while  they  have  been  fully  spending  the 
government's  $10  million,  they  have  failed  to 
spend  large  amounts  of  the  private  money, 
eve:i  though  these  funds  were  budgeted. 

"SPEND  it  or  lose  IT" 

"Well,"  said  one  USDA  offlcUl,  "with  the 
monev  we  give  them,  they  either  have  to 
spend  It  or  lose  it.  That  other  money,  they 
can  carry  it  forward  to  the  next  year.  They 
Just  can't  do  that  with  federal  funds,  and 
they  know  it." 

The  relationship  between  Cotton,  Inc.,  and 
the  federal  government  began  with  passage 
of  the  1970  Farm  Bill.  Southerners  who  dom- 
inate the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Appropriations  committees  insisted  on  a 
provision  to  finance  cotton  promotion  with 
a  $10-million  annual  federal  payment. 

Opponents  of  this  succeeded  In  inserting 
a  clause  under  which  such  a  payment  would 
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be  limited  to  the  amount  saved  under  a 
then-new  program  cutting  cotton  subsidies 
to  $55,000  for  each  producer. 

Although  the  amount  saved  has  been  less 
than  $3  million,  the  USDA  has  continued  to 
pay  the  full  $10  million  a  year  to  Cotton, 
Inc. 

But  the  USDA  itself  now  is  beginning  to 
question  propriety  of  the  payments. 

In  testimony  recently  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Appropriations  subcommittee.  J. 
Phil  Campbell,  undersecretary  of  Agriculture, 
stated : 

question  propriety 

"There  is  a  growing  body  of  thought  that 
questions  the  propriety  of  public  funds  being 
used  for  promotional  purposes  for  any  prod- 
ucts in  the  domestic  market." 

Campbell,  who  formerly  was  state  agricul- 
ture secretary  in  Georgia,  noted  that  pro- 
ducers of  citrus  fruits,  milk,  wheat,  pork,  soy- 
beans, tobacco,  peanuts  and  other  commodi- 
ties promote  their  products  with  their  own 
money. 

"Consequently,"  Campbell  told  the  stib- 
commlttee,  "the  continued  use  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  In  the  form  of  (USDA)  funds,  to  pro- 
mote cotton  in  the  domestic  market,  is  seri- 
ously questioned." 

The  USDA  has  admitted  to  Congress  in  a 
report  that  salaries,  overhead  ar.d  other  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  Cotton,  Inc.,  'have 
been  high." 

The  organization,  whose  headquarters  in 
New  York  have  been  described  by  one  Con- 
gressman's aide  as  "spacious,  colorful  and 
looks  quite  expensive."  estimates  it  will  pay 
$2.1  million  in  salaries  in  the  1974  fiscal  year. 

DIRECTOR    GETS    $100,000 

This  includes  $100,000  for  its  director. 
Dukes  Wooters.  a  former  Reader's  Digest  offi- 
cial, and  salaries  of  $35,000  or  more  for  six 
other  officials. 

Representative  Jamie  Whitten  (Dem., 
Miss),  chairman  of  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee that  supervises  the  USDA's  bud- 
get, said  Cotton,  Inc.'s  salaries  "are  disturb- 
ing. Offhand,  they  seem  high." 

USDA  records  show  that  Cotton,  Inc.,  spent 
some  $800,000  in  moving  expenses  when  it  re- 
located its  headquarters  last  year.  Records 
also  show  the  organization  had  wanted  to 
spend  $1.2  million  in  the  move,  but  that  tlfts 
amount  was  rejected  by  the  government. 

USDA  officials  also  acknowledge  that  since 
Cotton,  Inc.,  began  Its  promotion  activities, 
cotton  usage  in  the  U.S.  has  dropped  by 
about  400.000  bales. 


THE    UNIFORM    TIME    ACT    NEEDS 
REFORM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
bers are  aware  of  the  great  personal  and 
physical  inconvenience  caused  by  the  dif- 
ference in  time  zones  across  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  disruption  of  eat- 
ing and  sleeping  habits,  the  various  time 
zones  cause  difficulties  in  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  business  duties. 

Network  television  spends  millions  of 
dollars  taping  programs  to  fit  the  time 
zones,  west  coast  brokers  must  rise  3 
hours  early  in  order  to  be  ready  for  early 
trading,  and  the  hours  in  which  business 
calls  can  be  made  coast-to-coast  are  very 
limited. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  a  reform  of 
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the  Uniform  Time  Act.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  consider  the  need  for  reform,  and 
suggestions  toward  that  end  are  outlined 
in  the  following  article  written  by  Dr. 
G.  J.  Kldera,  vice  president  medical 
services  for  United  Air  Lines  and  carried 
in  the  Mainliner  magazine : 

Does  Anybody  Know  What  Time  It  Is? 

Man  Is  primarily  a  two-cycle  engine:  one 
operates  during  the  day,  the  other  at  night. 
Literally,  we  are  "up"  twelve  hours  and 
"down"  twelve  hours.  Technically,  this  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  diurnal  phenomenon. 

The  effects  of  dlr.rn:a  iscrr.eh!  g  .v'ni'h 
occurs  dc-iiy)  phenomenon  upon  a  person's 
activities  have  increased  through  the  cen- 
turies as  man  ha.s  progressively  found  new 
ways  to  make  the  24 -hour  day  more  interest- 
ing. 

With  the  iaveniiou  of  fire,  man  stopped 
going  to  bed  with  the  chickens.  This  gave 
him  more  time  to  enjoy  fireside  chats  with 
the  little  woman  in  their  cave. 

With  the  advent  of  the  wheel  man  utilized 
more  effectively  his  beasts  of  burden.  Now, 
with  torches  to  guide  him,  he  had  transpor- 
tation Into  the  night. 

Progress  coniinued  In  modes  of  travel — 
carts,  horses,  horses  and  carriages,  horseless 
carriages — until  today  when  he  finds  himse'f 
In  the  Jet  sige. 

MUllons  of  people,  rather  routinely,  can 
now  span  thousands  of  miles  lu  only  a  few 
hours,  Jaunting  from  one  country  to  another, 
from  one  continent  to  another.  The  psycho- 
logical stress  encountered  by  this  Jetting 
about  Is  In  part  at)etted  by  the  time  zones  the 
traveller  must  cross. 

The  diurnal  cycle  of  our  body  mechanisms 
Is  also  known  as  clrcadlan  rhrthm.  jet  up- 
set and  jet  lag.  Symptoms  from  body-time 
alterations  caused  by  this  Jet  age  problem 
vary  from  person  to  person!  The  Individual 
who  has  rigid  personal  habit  patterns  has  the 
greatest  difficulty  coping  with  crossing  time 
zones.  The  flyer  who  awakens  every  day  at 
6  a.m.,  regardless  of  the  time  he  retires,  or 
who  must  have  lunch  at  noon  sharp,  has 
great  difficulty  In  adjusting. 

The  Individual  with  more  adaptable  pat- 
terns— he  can  sleep  anywhere,  takes  refresh- 
ing catnaps  and  has  reserve  energy  to  carry 
him  through  periods  of  stress — has  less  diffi- 
culty with  Jet  lag. 

For  those  upset  by  time  cycle  alterations, 
a  few  remedies  have  been  suggested  by  others. 
You  can  adopt  a  "business  as  usual"  philos- 
ophy, suffer  at  the  end  of  the  trip  and  then 
spend  a  couple  of  days  adjusting.  Or,  you  can 
start  to  adjust  early  by  spending  the  immedi- 
ate three  or  four  days  before  a  trip  living  on 
the  time  zone  of  your  destination.  I'm  afraid 
that's  rather  Impractical,  however.  Picture 
the  guy  who  plans  a  trip  from  New  York  to 
Honolulu,  a  time  zone  difference  of  five  (slx 
in  the  summer)  hours:  for  three  days  he  gets 
in  shape  by  eating  breakfast  at  noon,  going  to 
bed  at  4  a.m.  and  arising  at  11  a.m.  Just  to 
be  "on  time"  In  Honolulu.  Nobody,  especially 
a  businessman,  could  adhere  to  such  a  sched- 
ule. 

So  what  can  you  do? 

1  Start  by  departing  well  rested.  It  can  put 
you  a  step  ahead  of  the  rigors  your  body  will 
face  in  adjusting. 

2  Choose  daylight  departures.  If  possible. 
This  will  often  mean  an  evening  arrival  and 
give  you  time  for  a  leisurely  dinner,  a  good 
night's  sleep  and  late  arising  by  local  time. 

3  Eat  and  drink  lightly  before  and  during 
the  flight.  That  stuffed  feeling,  piled  with 
overly-generous  beverage  consumption,  only 
compounds  your  body's  rhythm  struggle. 

4  Plan  only  light  activities  for  the  first 
24  hours  after  arrival.  This  permits  a 
long,  refreshing  recovery  period  and  makes 
for  greater  enjoyment  for  the  remainder  of 
your  stay. 
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Pour  different  time  zones  for  the  conti- 
nental United  States  has  not  been  a  practical 
Idea  since  the  Invention  of  the  telephone  and 
the  airplane.  One  of  the  best  solutions  for 
modernizing  time  in  the  United  States  Is  to 
create  a  single  time  belt.  We  call  this  U.S.A. 
Time. 

U.S.A.  Time,  a  concept  of  It  being  10  a.m. 
in  New  Tork,  Chicago,  Denver  and  Los  An- 
geles slmultaneouily — rather  than  our  pres- 
ent system  of  one  hour  differences  between 
Eastern,  Central,  Mountain  and  Pacific 
time — could  provide  instant  relief  for  the 
communications  and  travel  problems  of  the 
millions  of  business  people  who  keep  the 
heart  of  America  pumping. 

Then  why  don't  we  adopt  U.S.A.  Time? 

Your  first  reaction  might  be  that  it  Is  a 
"slap  in  the  face  of  Mother  Na:ure."  Before 
1880,  your  opinion  would  have  been  popular, 
since  our  forefathers  operated  on  the  Mother 
Nature  system  of  time.  The  Instant  the  sun 
reached  overhead  in  their  home  cities,  they 
designated  It  "high  noon"  or  12  o'clock.  This 
was  a  good  system,  provided  you  never  left 
your  hometown.  Each  city  was  on  a  different 
time.  If  you  traveled  a  hundred  miles  In  any 
direction  from  your  city,  the  base  time  would 
vary  several  minutes. 

Mother  Nature  complicated  this  further  by 
her  inconsistency.  The  sun  would  not  be  di- 
rectly overheard  at  the  same  time  on  any 
given  day  In  any  given  city  since  the  differ- 
ence between  the  shortest  day  of  winter  ana 
the  longest  day  of  sununer  Is  more  than  five 
hours. 

THE    RAILROADS    PUSHED    FOR    A    CHANGE 

By  the  1880s.  high  noon  clty-by-clty  time 
became  obsolete  due  to  the  Increased  speed 
Of  telegraphic  communication  and  railroad 
travel.  The  railroads  found  scheduling  im- 
possible on  the  high  noon  system.  They 
pushed  for  a  change.  It  worked. 

In  1883,  Time  Zones — approved  by  Inter- 
national conventions — were  Introduced.  The 
United  States  adopted  Eastern,  Central. 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Time  Zones  with  one 
hour  differences.  In  an  age  when  It  took  a  full 
day  to  cross  one  of  the  wide  U.S.  time  zones. 
this  new  system  was  practical.  Besides,  the 
country  was  sectional  ized  and  the  time  zone 
boundaries  usually  ran  through  relatively 
uninhabited  areas  of  the  country. 

The  practicality  of  the  new"  Time  Zone 
decreased  as  the  speed  of  travel  and  com- 
munication increased.  Over  the  decades,  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  other  obvious  areas — 
cars  replaced  horses,  paved  highways  re- 
placed dirt  roads,  planes  begem  to  be  a  major 
form  of  commercial  travel,  then  faster  planes 
replaced  them.  Jets  replaced  props,  until 
finally  we  were  a  Jet  age  nation.  Jet  age, 
yes.  but  a  country  which  still  operates  on 
an  1883  railroad  time  system. 

Modern  America  began  to  play  with  the 
clock  in  the  1940s.  During  World  War  n  we 
moved  the  national  clock  ahead  one  hour 
and  called  it  Daylight  Savings  Time.  After  the 
War.  Daylight  Savings  Time  was  observed  by 
local  options. 

This  caused  more  confusion  than  can  be 
described.  While  most  cities  observed  Day- 
light time  only  In  the  summer,  many  cities 
ended  It  In  September,  others  October.  Often 
towns  within  10  miles  of  each  other  would 
split  over  the  time.  Town  A  would  go  on 
Daylight  Time.  Town  B  would  decide  to  re- 
main on  standard. 

In  1967.  the  Uniform  Time  Act  divided  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  into  eight 
times  zones:  Atlantic.  Eastern,  Central. 
Mountain,  Pacific,  Yukon.  Alaska/Hawaii  said 
Bering. 

The  Act  also  said  that  all  states,  posses- 
sions and  the  District  of  Colximbla  must  ob- 
serve Daylight  Savings  Time  from  2  a.m.  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  April  until  2  a.m.  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  October.  Did  this  solve  any 
problems?  Some. 

Howe\-er,  the  Act  also  allowed  any  state,  by 
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legislative  action,  to  exempt  Itself  from  going 
on  Daylight  Savings  Time.  Hawaii,  Arizona, 
Michigan  and  Indiana  chose  this  way  out. 

In  1972.  the  Act  was  further  watered  do'.vn 
when  the  states  were  allowed  to  split  them- 
selves Into  time  zones  and  to  exempt  either 
part.  As  a  result  western  Indiana  observes 
Daylight  Time;  eastern  Indiana  does  not. 
States  which  have  been  allowed  to  split  them- 
selves between  time  zones  are  Michigan. 
Utah.  North  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Ore- 
gon, Texas  and  Indiana. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  has  done  very  little  to  eliminate  the 
confusion  caused  by  multiple  time  zones  and 
Daylight  Savings  Time.  It  definitely  has  not 
simplified  the  Job  of  interstate  commerce  or 
travel. 

HOW    CAN    U.S.A.    TIME    BE    ACCOMPLISHED? 

The  change  to  U.S.A.  time  could  come  in 
two  phases.  Phase  I  would  establish  only  two 
zones — Eastern  and  Western.  Then  Phase  11 
would  combine  these  with  a  half-hour 
change. 

The  change  to  U.S.A.  Time  should  be  en- 
thusiastically embraced  by  those  Americans 
living  In  the  Central  and  Mountain  Time 
Zones.  Under  Phase  I  they  would  not  change. 
They  also  would  not  go  on  Daylight  Savings 
Time. 

The  plan  for  U.S.A.  Time  concerns  only 
the  continental  United  States.  (We  would 
also  recommend  that  Alaska  drop  Its  lour 
time  zones  and  standardize  on  Alaska  Hawaii 
Time;  and  that  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  move  from  Atlantic  Time  to  the  new 
Eastern  Time ) . 

Eastern  (now  Central  Time  Zone)  and 
Western  mow  Mountain  Time  Zone)  would 
become  the  standards  for  a  two-zone  conti- 
nental system.  Here's  how  it  would  work. 

In  the  continental  United  States,  we  w.:)ulrt 
divide  Into  two  time  zones — Eastern  and 
Western.  Residents  In  the  Pacific  Time  Zone 
would  go  on  a  year-around  Daylight  Time.  In 
effect,  moving  their  cloclcs  forward  one  hour 
to  Mountain  Standard  Time.  This  shouldn't 
be  difficult  since  the  four  states  In  the  Pacific 
Zone  all  now  go  on  Daylight  Time  each 
summer  anyway. 

Major  objections  most  logically  would 
come  from  residents  in  our  present  Eastern 
Standard  Time  Zone.  They  would  set  rhelr 
clocks  back  one  hour  to  Central  Standard 
Time  under  the  new  system. 

The  East  has  a  high  concentration  of  busi- 
nesses, however,  which  are  Involved  with 
Interstate  commerce.  Our  present  raUroad- 
Inspired  zones  adversely  affect  them.  There- 
fore, resistance  might  not  be  as  great  as  an- 
ticipated since  there  would  be  many  obvious 
advantages  to  dealing  with  the  Midwest  on 
the  same  time. 

Assuming  the  Pacific,  Mountain  and  Cen- 
tral Standard  Time  zones  residents  could  per- 
suade the  Eastern  Standard  Time  Zone  resi- 
dents to  move  their  clocks  back  one  hour — 
which  Is  a  reasonable  assumption — Phase  I 
of  U.S.A.  Time  would  be  accomplished. 

Examine  the  following  Illustration,  and  It 
explains  that  Phase  I  of  the  U.S.A.  time 
change  would  nearly  double  the  number  of 
convenient  hours  to  telephone  coast-to-coast 
during  the  normal  business  day.  More  work 
would  be  done  simultaneously. 

Example:  There  are  only  three  convenient 
hours  to  telephone  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles  today.  This  Is  due  to  different  start- 
ing times,  quitting  times  and  lunch   times. 

Today  you  can  only  conveniently  reach  the 
East  from  Los  Angeles  from  10  a.m.  to  12 
noon,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  Under  the 
new  system,  calls  from  west  to  east  would 
be  regularly  placed  from  9  a.m.  to  11  a.m., 
and  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p  m.  Prom  east  to  west. 
New  Yorkers  could  call  from  10  a.m.  to  noon, 
and  from  2  p.m.  to  5  or  6  p.m. 

PROBLEMS    OF    THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM    ARE    MANY 

The  problems  wrought  by  our  present  sys- 
tem are  many.  Those  businessmen  Involved 
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with  the  stock  market  and  any  of  Its  related 
activities  must  make  personal  adjustments 
to  Impersonal  zones.  Since  market  operations 
must  begin  simultaneously  across  the  U£. 
(to  prevent  trading  advantages),  brokers  In 
San  Francisco  must  rise  three  hours  earlier 
than  their  eastern  counterparts  In  New  York 
In  order  to  be  ready  for  the  market's  early 
morning  operations. 

Shippers  must  constantly  plot  arrival  and 
departure  times  for  shipments  In  distant 
locales.  Businesses  with  scattered  branch  of- 
fices must  fight  time  differences  dally. 

Network  television  spends  millions  because 
It  must  reschedule,  retape  and  rebroadcast 
thousands  of  hours  of  programming  to  serve 
the  present  zoning  system.  It  has,  however, 
already  accomplished  Phase  I  by  combining 
the  Central  and  Eastern  Time  Zones  Into 
one.  There  have  been  few  complaints. 

Jet  lag  for  air  travelers  Is  a  real  problem 
which  affects  the  normal  eating  and  sleeping 
patterns  of  passengers  arriving  at  a  trans- 
continental destination.  (See  Health  page 
14). 

Today  when  a  passenger  leaves  Los  Angeles 
for  New  York,  he  Is  literally  on  a  five-hour 
air  trip.  However,  when  he  arrives,  he  dis- 
covers that  the  trip  has  actuaUy  taken 
eight  hours  by  the  clock. 

Suppose  he  leaves  Los  Angeles  at  5:30  after 
the  closing  of  a  business  day.  He  boards,  jets 
away,  and  instead  of  arriving  at  10:30  p.m. 
(Still  a  decent  hour),  he  arrives  at  1:30  a.m. 
New  York  time.  If  his  business  meeting  the 
following  day  Is  scheduled  for  9  a.m.,  he  gets 
up  at  7:30  New  York  time.  However,  his  mind 
and  body  are  still  attuned  to  Los  Angeles 
time  which  Is  4:30  a.m.  His  body  reacts  ac- 
cordingly out  of  habit. 

Does  anyone  really  know  what  time  It  Is? 
Yes.  it's  time  for  a  change. 

WHY     PHASE    I    AND    PHASE    U    CAN    WORK 

Let's  look  at  the  four  major  time  zones 
across  the  United  States  and  how  they  can 
be  eliminated. 

Phase  I,  as  mentioned  earlier,  would  form 
two  zones  Instead  of  four,  thus  making  the 
difference  between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
only  one   hour  Instead   of  three. 

This  would  be  done  by  combining  the 
Eastern  and  Central  Zones,  and  the  Moun- 
tain and  Pacific  Zones.  We  would  now  have 
only  Eastern  (now  called  Central)  and  West- 
ern (now  called  Mountain)  time.  This  would 
result  In  no  change  across  most  of  the  coun- 
try and  a  change  of  one  hour  for  the  Coasts. 

Now  there  would  be  no  time  change  on 
flights  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Memphis  and  Atlanta,  New  Orleans  and 
Miami.  In  the  West,  we'd  travel  with  ease 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Denver.  Pho».nlx 
and  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Salt  Lake 
City  without  the  disruption  of  time  change. 

PHASE    II    WOULD     BE    CRUCIAL    TO     UNIFICATION 
OF    TIME 

The  final  step  would  combine  the  remain- 
ing two  zones  into  a  single  zone  from  Maine 
to  California,  At  that  time,  we  would  have 
to  change  our  clocks  only  30  minutes.  The 
east  would  turn  Its  clocks  back  30  minutes: 
the  West  would  move  30  minutes  ahead.  Now 
we  would  be  on  standardized  U.S.A.  Time. 

Though  It  will  aid  airlines  and  their  pas- 
sengers greatly,  it  wUl,  In  fact,  benefit  every 
citizen  of  the  country.  Families  with  scat- 
tered members  will  be  able  to  communicate 
with  ease  The  problems  mentioned  earlier- 
shippers,  brokers  and  television  delays— will 
be  resolved.  Efficiency  will  Increase  and  we 
will  have  truly  entered  the  Jet  age. 

Objections  will  be  raised.  The  first  will  be 
that  changing  the  zones  will  not  actually 
change  anything— that  there  will  stUl  be 
three  hours  difference  between  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles  and  that  darkness  will  still 
come  to  New  York  three  hours  before  It 
comes  to  Los  Angeles.  This  Is  essentially 
true,  but  one  part  Is  based  on  a  mi-sconcep- 
tlon  and  the  other  on  a  failure  to  understand 
the  full  impact  of  U.S.A.  time. 
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SOME  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  HAVE  ALREADY  OPTED 
FOR    STANDARD    TIME 

Several  countries  or  regions  have  already 
united  under  the  same  time  zone. 

All  world  time  Is  measured  from  Greenwich 
Mean  Time,  based  on  the  London  suburb 
of  Greenwich.  Yet,  even  before  they  entered 
the  Common  Market,  Great  Britain  and  I»e- 
land  Joined  Europe  in  the  summer  by  going 
on  Daylight  Time  which  moved  them  an 
hour  ahead  and  Into  step  with  the  rest  of 
western  and  central  Europe.  Now  the  con- 
tinent from  Portugal  to  Poland  and  from 
Ireland  to  Yugoslavia  tells  time  the  same. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China,  a  nation 
which  Is  broader  from  east  to  west  than  the 
United  States,  has  been  unified  under  one 
national  time. 

India,  another  large  country,  has  com- 
bined her  time  zones  Into  one  by  moving  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  back  a  half 
hour  and  the  western  part  ahead  a  half  hour. 

All  of  southern  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Indian  Oceans,  maintains  the  same 
time.  While  political  problems  keep  these 
nations  apart,  at  least  keeping  the  same  time 
may  help  them  talk  about  their  difference*. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES  ALSO  HAVE  COMPLICATED 
TIME  ZONE  PROBLEMS 

While  the  continental  United  States  puz- 
zles through  the  problems  of  fotxr  time  zones, 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  managed  to 
confuse  their  citizens  even  more. 

Canada  has  seven  different  time  zones; 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  Incredible  eleven.  Bra- 
zil, a  country  equal  to  the  United  States  In 
size,  divides  Itself  Into  three  zones  with  her 
Island  possessions  In  a  fourth. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  our  own  State  of 
Alaska,  where  air  travel  Is  sometimes  the 
only  means  of  transportation,  copies  the 
"lower  48"  and  splits  Itself  Into  four  un- 
necessary time  zones. 

Australia,  a  nation  also  as  large  as  the 
continental  United  States,  divides  herself 
Into  three  zones — and  further  confuses  the 
matter  by  having  the  central  zone  be  only 
30  minutes  behind  the  eastern  zone,  while 
It  Is  90  minutes  ahead  of  the  western  zone. 

The  Arab  world  invites  problems  of  unity 
as  It  maintains  six  different  kinds  of  time. 

Most  baffling  of  all  Is  Saudi  Arabia  which 
keeps  Arabic  Time.  This  time  Is  based  on 
the  concept  that  each  day  begins  and  ends 
at  sundown  which  makes  midnight  different 
every  day  of  the  year. 

In  short.  If  time  zone  reform  Is  accom- 
plished In  the  continental  United  States,  it 
would  point  the  way  for  other  nations  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  hours  which  divide 
their  people. 

Americans,  who  pride  themselves  on  prog- 
ress, should  take  a  look  at  the  needs  of  their 
countrymen  and  what  they  must  do  to 
standardize  time.  It  will  literally  take  an 
"act  of  Congress"  to  change  to  Phase  I  or 
II  of  U.S.A.  Time,  but  the  Impetus  for  this 
change  begins  with  each  of  us. 


FUEL  CRIMP  HITS  BULK  BUYERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move 
into  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. It  is  apparent  that  government  on 
all  levels  must  make  an  expanded  com- 
mitment to  improved  mass  transporta- 
tion if  we  are  to  alleviate  the  problems 
of  congestion  and  pollution  present  In 
our  urban  areas. 

The  energy  crisis,  which  has  received 
widespread  attention  in  recent  months, 
serves  as  yet  another  compelling  rea- 
son for  increased  emphasis  upon  qual- 
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ity  mass  transit.  Widespread  use  of  mass 
transportation  can  significantly  alleviate 
the  shortage  of  vital  fuels. 

However,  mass  transit  systems,  too, 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
energy  crisis.  Higher  fuel  costs  have 
moved  many  systems  to  the  brink  of  sub- 
stantial fare  increases  which  will  dis- 
courage ridership  on  mass  transit,  thus 
further  depleting  our  scarce  fuel  sup- 
plies. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  further  decline 
in  mass  transit  patronage,  with  the  at- 
tendant problems  of  pollution,  conges- 
tion, and  waste  of  scarce  resources,  the 
Congress  should  enact  legislation,  such 
as  H.R.  6452,  which  I  have  sponsored,  to 
provide  operating  assistance  to  the  Na- 
tion's mass  transit  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  a 
recent  article  from  Business  Week  out- 
lining the  effect  of  the  energy  crisis 
upon  mass  transit: 

The  F*uel  Crimp  Hits  Bulk  Buyers 

Suddenly,  the  shortage  of  motor  fuels 
has  spread  to  the  big  time.  With  many  of 
their  annual  contracts  expiring,  bulk  pur- 
chasers of  motor  fuel — city  bus  lines,  local 
and  state  governments,  and  large  trucking 
companies — are  having  trouble  finding  oil 
companies  to  supply  them,  even  with  huge 
price  increases.  And  on  the  farm,  the  sit- 
uation looks  ominous.  The  big  Midwest  farm 
cooperatives  have  storage  tanks  filled  with 
fuel,  waiting  for  the  sun  to  dry  drenched 
fields  and  allow  spring  plowing.  But  this 
supply  could  dwindle  fast  when  farmers  start 
trying  to  pick  up  lost  time.  And  no  one 
knows  where  more  fuel  will  come  from. 

Historically,  the  big  volume  buyers  of  gas- 
oline and  dlesel  fuel  have  purchased  sur- 
pluses left  over  after  an  oil  company's  own 
gas  stations  are  supplied,  and  they  got  bar- 
gain prices.  Prices  under  expiring  contracts 
run  about  12c  per  gal.  for  gasoline,  compared 
to  the  14. 5«  paid  by  Jobbers  who  supply 
retail  outlets  and  to  the  18.5c  paid  by  dealers. 
Now,  however,  the  bulk  buyers  are  suddenly 
paying  about  50%  more,  and  they  consider 
the  consequences  catastrophic. 

City  transit.  Urban  transit  companies  are 
among  the  hardest  hit.  "We're  heading  for 
disaster  In  our  metropolitan  areas."  declares 
Alan  F.  Klepper,  general  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Author- 
ity. "If  we  close  down,  the  120,000  people  we 
carry  dally  will  turn  to  automobiles." 

For  a  moment  last  month.  It  looked  as 
though  that  might  happen.  Gulf  OH  Corp., 
which  had  supplied  Atlanta  buses  for  more 
than  20  years,  told  the  authority  that  when 
Its  contract  expired.  It  would  not  be  renewed, 
MARTA  sought  after  supplies,  with  no  luck. 
and  only  after  a  public  outcry  did  Gulf 
agree  to  ship  fuel  for  another  month. 

MARTA  was  not  alone.  One-third  of  the  90 
city  transit  companies  surveyed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Transit  Assn.  reported  they  have  re- 
ceived fuel  curtailment  notices,  though  most 
have  not  had  to  reduce  services  yet. 

City  and  state  governments  are  similarly 
In  trouble  finding  fuel  for  police  cars,  fire 
trucks,  and  other  vehicles.  Los  Angeles  last 
week  called  for  bids  on  Its  12-mllllon-gal. 
annual  gasoline  requirement  and  received 
none.  Its  contract  with  Shell  Oil  Co.  expires 
m  June. 

Detroit  and  Boston  have  been  unable  to 
contract  for  enough  gasoline  this  year.  And 
wlien  the  state  of  Michigan  sought  bids  from 
135  gasoline  distributors.  It  received  them 
from  only  four,  and  for  only  30'";  of  its  an- 
nual need. 

Tempers  rising.  The  higher  prices  are  an- 
gering many  as  much  as  the  shortages.  When 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  recently  sltined  its  new 
dlesel   fuel    contract,   at   a   3.5t'-per-gal.    In- 
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crease.  Its  board  weighed  "possible  legal  ac- 
tion" to  Insure  an  adequate  fuel  supply  at  a 
"fair"  price. 

Trucking  companies  are  also  being  cut  off 
by  their  regular  suppliers,  and  this  may  be- 
come worse  In  the  fall  when  refiners  switch 
to  heating  oil  instead  of  dlesel.  "When  our 
tanks  are  empty,  I  have  no  Idea  what  we  are 
going  to  do,"  says  Russel  O'Dowd,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Century-Mercury  Motor  Freight,  Inc., 
who  has  been  told  by  Shell,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (Ind.),  and  Gulf  that  when  their  con- 
tracts expire  they  will  not  renew. 

Oakland-based  Pacific  Intermountaln  Ex- 
press Co.  has  been  put  on  allocation  by  its 
suppliers,  and  Its  97  terminals  around  the 
country  have  only  Tb'^'c  of  their  fuel  needs. 
Worse,  the  company  is  losing  money  because 
of  a  30 '^c  Increase  in  its  fuel  bill  since  Janu- 
ary, and  It  Is  seeking  a  rate  increase.  Says 
Robert  Dunn,  director  of  purchasing  for  Pa- 
cific Intermountaln:  "This  Is  the  most  crit- 
ical thing  I've  seen  In  my  40  years  In  truck- 
ing." 

Dallas-based  Hunsaker  Truck  Lease,  Inc., 
last  month  sued  Shell  for  refusing  to  resup- 
ply  it  when  Its  contract  expired,  charging 
that  Shell  was  trying  to  shift  product  to 
higher-profit  retail  markets  to  circumvent 
price  controls. 

Oil's  point  of  view.  The  oil  companies  say 
they  are  cutting  back  on  bulk  purchasers  to 
avoid  shortages  at  their  station  outlets.  "Our 
first  obligation  Is  to  supply  branded  Jobbers 
and  dealers,  who  invest  in  stations  that  fly 
the  company's  flag  and  who  have  been  loyal 
to  us  for  years,"  says  Robert  Moore,  vice- 
president  of  Cities  Service  Oil  Co. 

The  companies  do,  however,  make  more 
money  on  their  retail  trade.  An  oU  company 
Just  about  brealcs  even  selling  gasoline  to  Its 
big  accounts  at  I2e  per  gal.,  but  selling  It 
through  branded  stations  brings  a  2.5*  per 
gal.  profit.  "Some  companies  would  like  to 
make  more  money  by  selling  gasoline  to  re- 
tall  markets  where  they  have  the  best  mar- 
gins," says  G.  J.  Morrison,  vice-president  of 
marketing  for  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  which 
has  never  sold  much  gas  to  bulk  buyers.  The 
alternative,  raising  prices  to  bulk  customers, 
could  create  problems  under  price  control 
guidelines,  he  says. 

INTERVEN-nON    SOUGHT 

Such  allocation  tactics  may  make  good 
business  sense  to  an  oil  company.  But  the 
transportation  Industry  is  clamoring  for  the 
federal  government  to  help.  "We  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  serve  the  public  with  essential 
services,  and  so  transportation  should  be 
given  priority  on  fuel."  argues  Edward  Kiley. 
vice-president  of  the  American  Trucking 
Assns. 

The  farmers  can  make  a  similar  plea.  In 
a  state  like  Iowa,  about  50<7  of  the  fuel  sup- 
pliers are  Independent  Jobbers.  And  many 
of  them  are  being  cancelled  out  by  oil  com- 
panies because  tliey  are  marginal  outlets. 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  and  other  agencies  in 
Washington  are  drafting  plans  to  allocate 
motor  fuels.  But  If  the  executive  branch 
does  not  act  fast,  Congress  may  step  Into 
what  Is  rapidly  becoming  an  inflammatory 
situation. 

"Without  clear  standards  as  to  who  re- 
ceives supplies  dvirlng  shortages,"  says  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Mclntyre  (D-N.H.),  chairman 
of  the  committee,  "there  Is  great  potential 
for  abuse." 


H.R. 7200 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  received 
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correspondence  on  a  bill  that  the  House 
will  consider  today — the  railroad  retire- 
ment temporary  increase  extension. 

Should  Congress  fail  to  approve  this 
bill,  railroad  retirees  across  the  country 
will  face  great  hardship  when  the  in- 
creases in  their  annuities  expire  on  July 
1.  In  view  of  the  continuing  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living,  a  slash  of  up  to  50  percent 
in  pensions  would  severely  impair  the 
retirees'  ability  to  make  ends  meet. 

H.R.  7200  meets  the  approval  of  both 
railway  labor  and  management  and  will 
not  require  appropriations  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
seriously  consider  voting  fevorably  for 
this  legislation  and  to  resistany  attempt 
to  recommit. 


AID  TO  NORTH  KOREA  EXTENDED 
BY  U.N.  WORLD  HEALTH  ORGA- 
NIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
shenanigan  from  the  United  Nations  is 
the  announcement  that  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO),  a  volun- 
tary agency,  has  now  admitted  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  North  Korea  to  partici- 
pate in  and  enjoy  its  functions. 

Under  the  pseudo-intellectual  inter- 
pretation offered  by  our  administration 
and  others  in  the  international  commu- 
nity which  feel  that  WHO  is  a  volun- 
tary agency  not  under  any  25  percent 
limitation  of  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars, this  means  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  now  be  subsidizing  Communist 
health  in  North  Korea. 

To  tho?e  too  young  to  remember  and 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  recall.  North 
Korea  was  the  declared  enemy  of  armed 
aggression  in  the  last  war  before  the 
North  Vietnamese  peace  action.  This  is 
bound  to  be  another  historic  first — the 
first  time  the  United  Nations  hns  ac- 
cepted into  its  fold  a  former  enemy 
against  whom  it  declared  war  and  never 
imdeclared  it.  Panmunjom  and  the 
shaky  cea.=;e-fire  in  Korea  are  mute  re- 
minders along  with  the  graves  of  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  who  gave  their 
lives  in  promoting  "peace,  U.N.  style." 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  18,   1973] 
U.N.    Health    Unit    Admits    North    Korea 
AS  Member 

Geneva.— The  World  Health  Organization 
admitted  North  Korea  to  n-icmbershlp  yester- 
day in  a  surprise  defeat  for  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Japan  and  South  Kor^a,  which  led 
an  unsuccessful  fight  to  deier  the  Issue  for 
a  year. 

U.N.  officials  In  Geneva  said  this  Increased 
the  likeliliood  that  the  two  Koreas  will  enter 
the  United  Nations  this  fall.  North  Korea's 
allies  in  the  United  Nations  have  fought  un- 
successfully for  years  to  remove  the  stigma 
of  aggression  that  the  General  Assembly 
placed  on  North  Korea  In  1950  and  to  force 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  In  South  Korea 
under  the  U.N.  flag. 

Before  membership.  North  Korea  will  be 
entitled  under  U.N.  practice  to  ask  for  an 
observer   mission    at   U.N.   headquarters    In 
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New  York.  This  will  create  a  dilemma  for 
Washington.  So  far,  the  United  States  has 
granted  observer  visas  to  only  one  Commu- 
nist state  with  which  it  has  no  relations — 
East  Germany. 

The  WHO  vote  to  admit  North  Korea  was 
66  to  41,  with  22  abstentions. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  19,  1973] 

North    Korea    Marks    a   Milestone    by 
Admission   to  WHO 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Tokyo,  May  18. — North  Korea's  admission 
to  the  World  Health  Organization  In  hotly 
contested  balloting  yesterday  opens  a  new 
phase  of  its  relations  with  the  non-Coounu- 
nlst  world.  Its  entry  for  the  first  time  to  a 
United  Nations  agency,  moreover.  Is  an  Im- 
portant milestone  in  its  drive  for  dissolution 
of  the  symbolic  U.N.  presence  in  the  Korean 
peninsula. 

The  Communist  government,  headquar- 
tered in  Pyongyang,  won  entry  to  the  world 
health  body  by  a  66  to  41  secret  vote  at  the 
WHO  26th  assembly  meeting  In  Geneva.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  China  led  the  way  In  urg- 
ing admission  of  their  ally,  with  the  United 
States  leading  the  opposition  on  behalf  of 
Its  ally.  South  Korea. 

In  a  broadcast  monitored  here  today, 
Pyongyang  Radio  criticized  the  United  States, 
South  Korea  and  Japan  (which  also  opposed 
North  Korean  admission).  "U.S.  Imperialists 
and  Japanese  militarists  failed  In  their 
wicked  schemes,"  the  radio  report  declared. 
Han  Duk  Su,  chairman  of  the  pro-Pyongyang 
Korean  Residents'  Association  In  Japan, 
called  the  vote  "a  triumph  of  sound  Judg- 
ment" and  appealed  to  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment to  revise  Its  policies. 

In  Seoul,  the  South  Korean  government 
expressed  regret  at  the  WHO  action  and  con- 
tended It  would  retard  the  current  dialogue 
between  the  rival  Korean  states.  South  Ko- 
rean officials  had  hoped  to  the  last  moment 
that  somehow  their  antagonists  would  be 
kept  out  of  the  U.N.  agency  for  at  least  an- 
other year,  and  thus  the  action  In  Geneva 
was  a  jolt  to  them. 

Diplomatic  observers  here  said  the  WHO 
decision  makes  It  nearly  certain  that  North 
Korea  will  be  given  official  observer  status 
at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  meeting  this 
fall,  and  that  a  full-scale  debate  will  be 
staged  on  the  continued  U.N.  role  In  Korea 
20  years  after  the  armistice  which  ended  the 
hot  war  there. 

Close  to  40,000  American  troops  are  still 
on  duty  in  South  Korea  under  the  U.N.  flag 
as  the  last  major  element  of  the  Internation- 
al force  which  fought  to  defend  South  Ko- 
rea in  1950-1953.  Even  if  the  U.N.  peace- 
keeping authority  should  be  withdrawn  and 
the  U.N.  flag  hauled  down,  however,  Ameri- 
can troops  woiUd  probably  remain  on  duty 
under  the  U.S. -South  Korea  security  treaty. 

North  Korea's  victory  at  Geneva  Is  likely 
to  Increase  Us  diplomatic  stature  and  re- 
spectability both  inside  and  outside  the 
United  Nations.  A  number  of  non-Communist 
nations — most  recently  the  Scandinavian 
states — have  granted  official  recognition  to 
Pyongyang.  Additional  countries  are  now 
likely  to  follow  suit. 

Japan,  which  has  growing  trade  relations 
but  no  official  tie  to  North  Korea,  Is  under 
presstire  at  home  to  take  a  more  even-handed 
posture  toward  the  rival  Korean  states.  Japan 
has  had  close  ties  to  South  Korea,  which  lies 
less  than  200  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Jap- 
anese inland  of  Kyushu  and  Is  of  great  stra- 
tegic, economic  and  historical  Importance. 

After  a  Cabinet  meeting  today  in  which  he 
reported  on  the  action  at  Geneva,  Foreign 
Minister  Masayoshl  Ohlra  said  Japan  would 
not  hastily  revise  its  basic  policies  toward 
North  Korea.  Both  he  and  officials  of  his 
ministry  indicated  later,  however,  that  Japan 
might  change  Its  stance  toward  North  Ko- 
rea at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  session  this 
fall. 


The  North  Korean  drive  for  greater  Inter- 
national acceptability  began  nearly  two  years 
ago,  about  the  lime  it  was  learned  that  Pres- 
ident Nlxou  had  undertaken  direct  contact 
with  China,  North  Korea's  neighbor  and  ally. 
Following  China's  model  and  perhaps  its  ad- 
vice, the  Pyongyang  government  cracked 
opgn  Its  long-closed  doors  ever  so  slightly, 
first  to  Japanese  press  and  unofficial  visitors, 
then  to  American  reporters  and  other  vis- 
itors. 

At  the  same  time  North  and  South  Korea 
began  secret  maneuvers  which  brought  about 
the  first  dialogue  between  these  two  hostile 
states  In  two  decades. 

The  discussions  began  on  two  levels — Red 
Cross  talks  on  the  problems  and  potential 
accommodation  of  divided  families,  and  more 
substantive  official  talks  at  a  high  political 
level.  In  nearly  a  year,  however,  the  two 
sides  have  agreed  on  very  little  other  than 
the  mutual  desire  to  keep  talking. 

While  North  Korea  has  been  Improving  Its 
contacts  and  ties  with  non-Communist 
states.  South  Korea  has  been  gingerly  seek- 
ing direct  contacts  with  China,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  allies  of  North 
Korea.  In  March  the  Seoul  government  pub- 
licly announced  Us  willingness  to  discuss  oil 
problems  of  the  continental  shelf  with  The 
People's  Republic  of  China,  which  it  called 
by  that  name  officially  for  the  first  time. 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  public  response 
from  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  South 
Korea's  overtures.  Should  one  respond,  the 
other  would  be  expected  quickly  to  do  the 
same,  given  the  Intense  state  of  their  rivalry 
and  the  strategic  Importance  to  both  of  •  •  • 
the  Korean  peninsula.  Such  a  turn  of  events 
would  make  the  fast-changing  International 
political  situation  In  Northeast  Asia  even 
more  complex  and  more  unstable. 


CHEMICAL  WARFARE  (H) 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  warfare  is 
a  brutal  and  ugly  experience  when 
weapons  are  utilized  that  not  only  de- 
stroy the  land  and  kill  the  enemy,  but 
cause  destruction  for  untold  generations 
to  come,  it  is  time  for  civilized  peoples 
to  inten-ene. 

Such  long-range  destruction,  by  the 
use  of  F>oisonous  chemicals,  is  being  per- 
petrated against  African  citizens  by  the 
Portuguese  and  South  African  forces. 

I  now  submit  for  the  collective  atten- 
tion of  this  body,  further  information  on 
chemical  warfare  in  Africa : 
Interview  on  the  Recent  Use  by  the  Por- 
TuctrESE  of  Chemical  and  Biological  War- 
fare in  Eastern  Angola 

Interview  with  four  cadres -members  of  the 
village  Action  Committees  of  the  Popular 
Movementri  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola 
(MPLA).  ^e  four  men  Interviewed  are  also 
peasants  6if  the  Zone  A  area,  Moxlco  District, 
Eastern  Angola.  The  interview  conducted  by 
Liberation^  Support  Movement,  July,  1970; 
MPLA  representative  Camalata  translating 
from  the  Luchazl  to  English  and  Portuguese, 
(taped) 

LSM.  When  did  the  Portuguese  begin  their 
use  of  chemical  defoliants  &  napalm  In  this 
part  of  the  Moxlco  District? 

MPLA  Cadres  (from  Zone  A,  Sectors  2  & 
3).  The  Portuguese  began  dropping  bombs 
this  year — In  April.  Chemicals  were  dropped 
first  on  the  fields — mainly  cassava  fields,  but 
also  other  crops,  whatever  was  visible.  After 
the  chemicals  were  dropped,  destroying  sweet 
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potatoes  and  other  crops,  the  Portuguese 
continued  dropping  chemicals,  and  bombs, 
which  affected  the  people.  About  30  persons 
have  died  as  a  result  of  these  chemlcsJs. 
This  was  the  first  time  we  saw  such  air- 
planes. Some  of  the  airplanes  came  low,  and 
others  flew  above.  They  sprayed  something 
over  the  fields.  The  next  morning  we  dis- 
covered our  cassava  plants  were  dried  out; 
they  were  rotten. 

LSM.  Would  you  describe  the  effect?  What 
did  they  look  like? 

MPLA  Cadres.  It  was  like  this:  some  of  the 
cassava  was  sick,  and  some  was  dead. 

LSM.  The  30  people  who  were  killed — were 
they  killed  as  a  result  of  the  napalm  bomb- 
ing, or  the  chemical  defoliants? 

MPLA  Cadres.  Only  a  few  people  died  as 
a  result  of  eating  the  poisoned  food;  most 
who  ate  the  crops  only  became  sick.  We 
learned  that  the  crops  were  affected.  The 
greatest  number  of  deaths  was  from  the 
bombing. 

LSM.  How  did  the  people  feel  about  this 
new  type  of  warfare  used  by  the  Portuguese? 

MPLA  Cadres.  At  first  the  people  were  very 
frightened,  but  the  overall  attitude  toward 
the  Portuguese  was:  you  won't  make  us  leave 
Angola,  even  if  you  poison  everything,  no 
matter  what  tricks  you  resort  to. 

LSM.  Have  many  villagers  fied  to  Zambia 
after  the  Portuguese  started  using  these  types 
of  chemical  defoliants? 

MPLA  Cadres.  It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  tell 
Just  now;  we  don't  yet  know  what  has  hap- 
pened in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  we 
do  know  that  much  of  the  land  surrounding 
our  sectors  has  been  affected.  Three  fourths 
of  Zone  A  has  been  affected,  we  know. 

LSM.  Have  many  villagers  fied  to  Zambia 
because  of  the  shortage  of  food? 

MPLA  Cadres.  The  chemical  bombings 
haven't  forced  our  people  to  leave  our  coun- 
try; our  movement  hais  been  able  to  help 
those  people  who  were  worst  affected  by  the 
bombing  and  spraying  of  chemicals. 

LSM.  What  is  being  done  by  the  MPLA  to 
cope  with  the  shortage  of  food  now? 

MPLA  Cadres.  The  people  in  Zone  A  are 
mainly  living  on  fish  and  millet;  It  hasn't 
been  possible  for  the  Portuguese  to  bomb 
everything. 

LSM.  Have  some  of  the  people  moved  their 
villages  from  that  area? 

MPLA  Cadres.  The  shifting  has  primarily 
been  within  Zone  A. 

LSM.  Have  the  chemical  defoliants  affected 
the  wild  plants  and  animals? 

MPLA  Cadres.  No;  they  don't  seem  to  have 
been  affected. 

LSM.  So  only  the  cassava,  the  sweet  pota- 
toes .  .  . 

MPLA  Cadres,  and  mUlet:  the  Portuguese 
also  sprayed  banana  and  mango  trees,  and 
dense  forests,  where  they  suspected  people 
might  be. 

LSM.  How  do  you  plan  to  deal  with  the 
problems  that  arise  from  this  new  weapon 
that  the  Portuguese  are  using? 

MPLA  Cadres  We  have  appealed  to  other 
countries  to  help  us— and  to  expose  these 
acts  that  the  Portuguese  have  done.  Also,  we 
appeal  for  weapons  that  will  prevent  the 
Portuguese  from  using  these  chemicals  and 
bombs  on  our  land  and  on  us. 

LSM.  Do  you  seriously  think  that  appeals 
to  the  various  cDuntrles  that  are  supplying 
these  chemicals  etc.,  France.  West  Germany, 
The  U.S..  Britain,  etc.  fiat  they  will  agree 
to  stop  selling  the  napalm  and  chemicals  to 
Portugal 

MPL.\  Cadre-.  We  think  that  perhaps  the 
governments  alone  would  not  agree  to  stop 
selling,  but  If  they  learn  that  the  chemical 
warfare  Is  of  no  use — and  also,  If  the  people 
of  these  countries  learn  what  their  govern- 
ments are  dolns:  to  the  people  of  Angola,  then 
perhayjs  they  will  stop  selling  or  giving  these 
thln^  to  the  Portuguese. 

LSM.  What  are  your  plans  now?  Are  you 
going  to  return  to  the  same  area? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MPLA  Cadres.  We  have  come  to  Zambia  to 
explain  to  the  press,  to  the  authorities  here 
In  Zambia,  and  to  our  MPLA  here  in  Lusaka 
(Department  of  Information),  what  the 
Portuguese  are  up  to  In  Angola.  It  Is  pleasant 
to  be  here  In  Zambia,  where  there  Is  peace, 
but  we  mtist  return  now  to  Angola,  to  the 
war;  we  are  going  back  to  our  motherland, 
with  MPLA,  to  continue. 

In  response  to  this  frightening  devel- 
opment, I  will  be  introducing  two  pieces 
of  legislation  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

"The  Herbicide  Export  Control  Act  of 
1973"  will  ban  the  exportation  of  2,4,5-T 
herbicides.  2,4,5-T  was  the  main  ingredi- 
ent of  the  now  infamous  "Agent  Orange" 
that  was  used  in  Vietnam. 

"The  Chemical  Warfare  Prevention 
Act  of  1973"  will  halt  the  exportation  of 
all  types  of  herbicide  to  Portugal  and 
South  Africa. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  join  me  in  this  effort  to  end 
the  chemical  warfare  in  Africa. 
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celve,  untarnished  and  inviolate,  the  same 
precious  Constitutional  Freedoms  and  Rights 
that  we  hold  so  dear. 


ROBERT  E.  DAMMER  OF  LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANS.,  WINS  AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  that  my  constituent.  2d  Lt.  Robert 
E.  Dammer,  USAR,  of  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  was  awarded  the  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

His  essay,  entitled  "Freedom  Has  a 
Price,"  is  quite  original  and  thought  pro- 
voking. I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  award-winning  e&say, 
which  appears  below: 

Freedom  Has  a  Price 
(By  2cl  Lt.  Robert  E.  Dammer) 

Accepting  freedom  is  like  accepting  a  coin 
of  great  value.  This  coin  has  two  sides,  both 
being  inseparable  parts  of  the  whole.  On  one 
sloe  Is  Inscribed  "freedom  and  rights."  See- 
ing this  side  of  the  coin,  we  eagerly  grasp  It, 
claiming  It  for  our  own. 

Upon  closer  examination  of  our  precious 
coin,  however,  we  find  that  the  other  side 
reads  "duties  and  responsrollliies."  This  side 
of  the  coin  must  also  be  wholeheartedly  ac- 
cepted. We  receive  the  freedoms,  rights, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  simultaneously. 

Americans  have  been  guaranteed  certain 
freedoms  and  rights  by  our  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights.  For  example,  we  have  the 
privilege  of  electing  our  legislative  repre- 
sentatives. Our  duty  Is  to  vote  intelligently 
and  responsibly.  In  criminal  prosecutions  we 
have  the  right  to  trial  by  an  Impartial  jury. 
Our  resDonsibility  Is  to  serve  on  Juries  in  a 
fair  and  non -prejudicial  manner. 

We  also  have  the  freedoms  of  religion,  of 
speech,  and  of  the  press.  These  carry  with 
them  the  responsibility  to  respect  our  neigh- 
bor's rights  of  worship  and  lawful  expression, 
and  not  Infringe  upon  them.  A  mllltla  and 
navy  have  been  constitutionally  established 
to  protect  our  freedoms  from  outside  usurpa- 
tion. It  follows  that  we  have  a  duty  to  serve 
In  the  national  defense  as  necessary.  These 
are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  "two-sided 
coin." 

As  Americans  we  can  all  enioy  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  our  great  nation.  When  we 
discharge  our  American  responsibilities,  we 
help  Insure  that  futiire  genetratlons  will  re- 


WATERGATE     AFFAIR     AND     TRUE 
FEELINGS  OF  CITIZENS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Watergate  affair  so  much  in  the  news, 
I  have  received  considerable  mail  en  the 
subject  as  I  am  sure  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have.  The  following  letter  that 
I  received  from  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Layman  of 
Marj-ville.  Tenn..  is  the  best  response  I 
have  received.  Ker  letter  portrays  how 
many  citizens  in  this  country  feel,  and 
it  gives  a  true  pictuie  of  how  the  news 
media  has  reported  the  news  to  the 
American  people : 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern 
Maryville.  Tenn., 

May  10,1973. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  sick  o£  Watergate .  I  am 
55  years  old.  a  college  graduate,  a  fulltime 
housewife  and  mother,  white  and  a  Repub- 
lican. Our  one-day-a-week  maid  for  17  years 
is  73  years  old,  black  and  an  active  Demo- 
crat. She  comes  In  regularly  with  the  same 
complaint.  We,  I  suppose,  can  be  cortsidered 
a  part  of  the  great  "silent  majority."  And  I 
sincerely  believe  that  any  honest  and  fair 
poll  of  our  average  citizens  across  the  United 
States  would  show  the  same  feeling  pre- 
dominant. We  have  had  a  steady  diet  of 
Watergate  viciously  thrust  upon  us  thru  all 
outlets  the  news  media  have.  They  are  having 
a  field  day,  the  whole  world  watching,  with 
any  bit  of  speculation  ar.d  biased  personal 
opinion  from  every  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry  who 
will  say  something  slanting  In  the  way  they 
want  this  thing  to  go,  with  absolutely  no 
concern  for  the  coi. sequences.  I  thliik  the 
motive  varies  with  these  people.  The  news 
persons  have  competition  to  fight,  and  each 
one  hoping  to  gain  recognition  for  himself 
and  his  boss  will  use  anything  he  can  find 
with  no  concern  for  its  validity  Poslb'y  a 
journalism  textbooU  or  an  over-zealous  pro- 
fessor taught  them  that  if  It  sounds  good 
and  Is  Impressive,  go  ahead  and  use  it  even 
though  It  Is  not  whole  truth  for  folks  prob- 
ably win  never  know. 

For  Instance,  on  Monday's  Tonight  Show 
a  young  columnist,  apparently  quite  a  .suc- 
cessful young  man  In  his  field,  when  asked  if 
this  talk  of  impeachment  of  the  Prcsitient  is 
not  a  bit  too  much,  replied  that  It  is  only 
the  Republicans  who  are  talking  about  im- 
peachment. Just  the  week  before  the  con- 
gress woman  from  New  York  and  a  congress- 
man from  California,  both  Democrats,  In- 
formed us  thru  the  press  that  they  were 
going  to  look  into  the  rulings  concerning 
impeachment  of  the  President.  I  personally 
resent  this  loose  talk  of  impeachment  of  a 
President  of  my  country,  be  It  Mr.  Nixon 
now  or  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Tru- 
man or  Mr.  Eisenhower  of  the  past.  Another 
example  of  faulty  news  Is  that  when  the 
President  made  his  speech  concermg  Wa- 
tergate he  said  that  Mr.  Richardson  could 
appoint  an  outsider  and  would  have  his  sup- 
port. Very  shortly  thereafter  a  reporter  said 
the  President  said  that  Mr.  Richardson 
.<ihould  appoint  an  outsider.  (And  who,  pray 
tell,  could  the  ovitslder  be,  for  he  would  be 
picked  to  the  bones  by  the  press  and  con- 
gress from  the  minute  his  name  Is  men- 
tioned.) The  last  error  In  word  usage  could 
have  been  Inadvertent,  nevertheless  It  went 
out  across  the  nation   and  that  one  word 
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made  It  false.  One  can  hear  live  or  by  tape 
a  Speech  and  then  hear  a  newsman's  ac- 
count of  it  with  hardly  a  country  cousin's 
relationship  to  the  original. 

Some  Just  plain  stupid  congress  i>eople 
thru  Watergate  are  getting  out  their  preju- 
dices, pet  peeves,  vlndlctlveness,  sour  grap>es, 
and  In  many  cases.  Just  polishing  their  ego 
hearing   themselves   speak   or  quoted.   Many 

Who  have  supported  the  Presiaent  are  now 

carefully  staying  on  the  fence  so  that  they 
can  slip  off  either  way  the  whole  thing  hap- 
pens to  fall  If 801  fwff^  that  If  the  slate  of  any 
one  of  these  self-styled  authorities  on  Wa- 
tergate were  examined  the  smears  would  be 
Just  as  tragic  as  Watergate.  And  if  we  are 
going  Into  the  financial  discrepancies  of  po- 
litical parties,  let's  see  both  parties  displayed 
side  by  side  and  detailed  exactly  the  same. 
It  has  come  to  the  place  that  the  American 
people  have  no  reason  to  trust  or  have  faith 
in  the  immature  people  who  are  speaking 
for  our  country  now.  I  think  all  the  people 
connected  with  the  news  media  need  to  get 
for  themselves  a  gingham  checked  apron,  a 
rocking  chair  and  a  dip  of  snuff  and  get 
together  on  a  front  porch  somewhere  and 
keep  their  gossip  among  themselves,  maybe 
Inviting  a  select  group  of  congress  people  to 
Join  them. 

Now  I  treasure  this  precious  freedom  our 
country  Is  endowed  with  and  would  not 
want  any  one  of  us  to  be  denied  It.  How- 
ever, it  ceases  to  be  freedom  when  It  is  abused 
and  hurts  Innocent  people.  The  kind  of  free- 
dom we  have  Is  not  the  kind  that  news  media 
and  other  such  groups  have  been  defending 
and  have  been  using  against  us. 

The  first  definition  the  dictionary  gives 
for  freedom  is  "a  state  of  exemption  from 
the  power  or  control  of  another."  Just  as 
important,  probably  more  so,  as  their  free- 
dom, is  the  people's  freedom  from  the  power 
the  news  people  have  assumed.  Now,  with  my 
freedom.  I  can  turn  off  that  electronic  device 
bringing  me  things  I  think  are  not  right, 
and  I  can  put  aside  the  newspaper  and  not 
read  it.  That  is  not  the  point.  Certainly  any 
organization  that  sets  Itself  up  to  serve  the 
F>eopIe  would  have  to  secure  a  license  or 
permit  which  would  include  a  code  of  ethics, 
set  of  standards  and  or  rules  of  regulation 
which  they  would  be  required  by  law  to  live 
by.  Also,  representatives  of  the  people  in 
government,  in  taking  their  vows,  agree  to 
the  same  thing.  All  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  abandoned  in  this  Watergate  mess  by 
the  time  it  reaches  the  people  In  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  by  radio  and  television. 
It  is  so  very  obvious  that  behind  all  of  It 
the  responsibility  that  gees  with  the  privilege 
to  serve  the  people  is  forgotten. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  election  I  felt  happy 
and  encouraged,  not  only  because  we  elected 
a  man  who  showed  sincere  concern  for 
America,  but  even  more  so  by  the  unity  of 
so  many  of  the  people  of  our  country  In  that 
terrific  majority.  The  adverse  groups  that 
we  got  a  stomach  full  of  before  the  election 
were  shown  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  citi- 
zens of  the  country  did  not  want  any  part 
of  them.  Now.  adverse  groups,  perhaps  a  dif- 
ferent type  and  in  a  different  way.  are  try- 
ing to  set  the  mood  of  the  country.  There 
should  be  some  way  in  our  free  system  to 
protect  the  people,  that  majority  that  united 
in  November,  from  this  kind  of  thing 
being  thrown  at  us  now.  We  do  definitely 
need  watch  dogs  and  plenty  of  them,  and 
all  of  us  are  responsible  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  there  is  a  cr^^up  set  aside  for  that  kind 
of  thing  trained  to  handle  offenders.  It  Is  not 
a  privilege  of  news  media  to  find  them,  try 
them  and  prosecute  them,  all  of  it  flashed 
coa.st  to  coast.  Information  should  go  the 
proper  persons  who  will  handle  the  matters 
more  discretely  and  by  due  process.  Every- 
one of  us.  by  birth  In  this  country.  Includ- 
ing Mr.  Nixon,  Is  due  protection  from  abuse. 

I  am  for  Justice  and  hope  that  In  this 
Watergate    case    the    guilty    ones    will    pay. 
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but  why  drive  the  whole  nation  crazy  to 
minlsh^/f^w.  The  President  did  not  need  the 
yST^rgate  bl>^ak-ln,  nor  Ellsberg's  medical 
records  ..to- assHxe  his  re-election — only  the 
faith  of  the  p6pple,  so  I  think  the  basic 
motives  for  those  actions  will  be  found  to  be 
entirely  foreign  to  anything  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  President's  re-election.  The 
vicious    ^'workers"    in   the    Watergate   affair 

are  Just  reeding  to  the  American  people  the 

things  tliey  want  them  to  hear.  There  are 
many  questions  In  my  mind,  but  like  all  the 
concerned  common  people  across  the  coun- 
try, there  Is  no  way  for  right  answers  and  the 
terrible  thing  goes  on  and  on  in  the  way 
these  Irresponsible  people  choose.  It  Is  be- 
coming so  ridiculous  that  at  times  it  takes  on 
a  circus  atmosphere.  Maybe  America,  with 
her  delightful  sense  of  humor  will  soon  be 
able  to  sit  back  and  laugh  at  the  clowns. 
We  can  almost  hope  for  that  sort  of  turn 
Instead  of  one  of  deep  dlspalr  and  discourage- 
ment across  the  nation. 

Please  stop  It,  let  what  comes  out  be  truth 
and  let  us  get  to  constructive  action  for  the 
United  States  and  its  people  with  constant 
prayer  that  the  responsible,  honest  and  sin- 
cere leaders  of  our  country  will  always  art 
In  the  best  Interest  of  all  of  us. 

And  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  my  next 
pound  of  delicious,  expensive  and  scarce 
choice  beef  that  none  of  this  expression  of 
feeling  of  a  citizen  of  a  small  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  Smoky  Mountains  ever  gets  to 
first  base  with  any  one  of  you  who  Is  In  a 
positioa  lo  affect  an  about  face  for  the  bet- 
terment of  those  of  us  who  hurt  every  time 
our  radios,  TV's,  newspapers  and  magazines 
bring  us  news.  This  writing,  with  no  traln- 
mg  or  experience  for  It.  Is  because  of  much 
thought  and  concern  in  recent  weeks  while 
going  about  my  housewife  duties  (yes,  with 
the  maid  I  do  them  for  It  hurts  her  to  do 
heavy  work  and  we  respect  her,  respect  her 
age  and  love  her  so  want  to  keep  her 
around — this  is  the  South  too). 

Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Layman. 
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aid  McGourty  for  his  work  with  excep- 
tional children  at  St.  Mary's  School.  Mr. 
McGourty  is  a  pensioner  who  spares 
neither  time  nor  personal  funds  in  work- 
ing to  enrich  the  lives  of  these  young- 
sters. 

The  honorees  are  indicative  of  the 
caliber  of  men  who  belong  to  Council 

955  and  who  have  provided  its  leadership ' 

since  its  founding  on  February  19,  1905.* 
Over  the  years  the  council  has  achieved 
a  communitywide  reputation  for  service 
in  many  areas.  It  has  played  an  active 
role  in  the  promotion  of  civic  affairs, 
athletic  activities,  and  patriotic  endeav- 
ors. It  underwrites  the  cost  of  an  annual 
picnic  for  schoolchildren  in  the  area, 
supports  programs  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren and  helps  finance  scholarships 
sponsored  by  the  State  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

This  year  the  coimcil  will  be  led  by 
Victor  J.  Ruisl,  grand  knight,  assisted  by 
the  following  oflBcers:  Robert  Irwin, 
deputy  grand  knight;  Martin  O'Keson, 
chancellor;  James  Wadowsky,  warden; 
Michael  Benedict,  recording  secretary; 
Theodore  Magdic,  advocate;  William 
Jackson,  financial  secretary;  Lester  Mc- 
Glaughlin,  treasurer;  Andrew  Buck,  in- 
side guard;  Rodger  Morgan,  outside 
guard;  Charles  Shoaf,  lecturer;  Joseph 
Rainforth,  historian;  Edward  Valecko,  :«t 
Henry  Smilowicz  and  Edward  Rarick,  ^^ 
trustees,  and  the  Reverend  William 
Doperak,  chaplain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  oflBcers 
and  members  of  Council  955  for  their 
past  accomplishments  and  wish  them  the 
greatest  of  success  in  the  years  to  come. 


COUNCIL  955,  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUM- 
BUS OBSERVES  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  McKees- 
port  Council  955,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
one  of  the  outstanding  fraternal  organi- 
zations in  southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
reached  a  milestone  this  year.  The  coun- 
cil observed  its  68th  anniversary  and  it 
was  my  privilege  to  address  the  members 
at  a  communion  breakfast  where  two 
men  were  singled  out  for  special  recog- 
nition as  a  reward  for  their  dedicated 
and  unselfish  .service  to  the  community, 
the  council,  and  their  church. 

The  "Knight  of  the  Year"  award  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Stanley  Kaminski,  a  lo- 
cal businessman  who  has  consistently 
volunteered  his  knowledge  end  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  electronics  toward 
many  civic  and  fraternal  functions.  Mr. 
Kaminski's  reputation  is  such  that  on 
two  occasions  he  hns  been  called  upon  by 
city  officials  to  arrange  the  public  ad- 
dress systems  for  the  appearances  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  when  he 
visited  the  city  of  McKeesport  in  1962. 
and  Senator  Eoward  Kennedy,  when  he 
came  to  the  city  in  1970  to  dedicate  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Park. 

A  special  aw^ird  was  given  to  Mr.  Ger- 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  71st    p> 
anniversary  of  Cuban  Independence  Day, 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  listen  to 
the  voices  of  those  of  Cuban  descent  who 
live  now  in  America. 

These  are  the  people  who  left  home 
and  family  to  come  to  our  shores,  and 
yet  also  those  people  who  have  not  lost 
hope  that  perhaps  once  again  they  will 
be  able  to  return  to  their  homeland,  free 
again,  and  unite  with  their  families  and 
friends. 

I  woiUd  Uke  to  commend  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  piece  which  was 
written  in  commemoration  of  Cuban  In- 
dependence Day  by  a  Cuban  refugee.  I 
think  it  is  particularly  eloquent  and 
moving: 

COMMEaiORATION  OP  CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
BY   A   CtTBAN   REFUGEE 

Though  nowadays,  under  communism, 
Cuba  Is  not  a  Republic  nor  a  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  country,  Cubans  always 
commemorate  with  patriotic  emotion  on  each 
May  20th  their  proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence. Seventy-one  years  ago,  after  significant 
and  heroic  wars  In  the  19th  century,  the 
Cuban  people  Inaugurated  the  Republic, 
which  prevailed  amidst  human  imperfections 
but  with  great  loyalty  on  the  part  of  her  citi- 
zens, until  a  group  of  sons  of  that  country 
turned  her  over  to  Soviet  Imperialism. 


Therefore,  there  is  a  mixture  of  happiness 
and  sadness  In  the  heart  of  every  Cuban  on 
these  last  fourteen  anniversaries  of  May 
20th — happiness  because  they  remember  the 
glorious  days  when  Cubans,  whatever  might 
have  been  their  political  differences  and  the 
transitory  deficiencies  of  their  Institutional 
life  constituted  in  essence  a  free  nation  and 
an  independent  state;    when   cordiality  and 

reciprocal  respect,  at  least  In  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  human  relations,  were 
beautiful  realities;  sadness  at  seeing  that 
now,  Cuba  suffering  under  the  communist 
yoke,  is  no  longer  a  republic,  and  has  lost 
the  best  of  Its  traditions  within  the  Island 
because  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  persecution  op- 
presses the  national  soul.  And  where  there 
used  to  be  confidence  and  love,  now  Is  dis- 
trust and  hatred. 

Of  course,  within  the  island  of  Cuba  there 
Is  an  immense  majority  of  oppressed  in- 
dividuals, who  cannot  publicly  express  their 
feelings  and  who  represent  the  spiritual  and 
moral  values  of  times  past,  who  suffer  the 
hatred  of  the  communists  and  who  await, 
after  the  tragic  experience  of  these  fourteen 
years,  their  prompt  liberation.  And  outside 
Cuba,  a  gigantic  exile  of  almost  one  million 
Cubans  projects  In  many  countries  of  the 
civilized  world  the  cultural,  moral  and  demo- 
cratic image  of  Cuba,  and  day  after  day 
dignifies  her. 

Now  It  Is  necessary  that  the  Cubans,  with 
the  cooperation  of  friendly  governments  and 
peoples,  make  their  greatest  effort  to  co- 
ordinate their  activities  around  a  basic  thesis, 
without  complications,  and  aiming  to  the 
restoration  of  the  republic.  It  Is  necessary, 
no  matter  what  sacrifices  It  might  Imply, 
that  around  an  idea  and  an  ideal,  that  of  a 
free  country,  the  Cubans  may  rally,  giving 
all  their  support  In  all  fields  of  human  ac- 
tivity to  the  supreme  endeavor  of  their  In- 
dependence. And  the  government  and  people, 
friends  of  Cuba  that  have  transcendental 
bonds  that  Identify  them  with  Jose  Martl's 
fatherland,  should  do  everything  they  can. 
Individually  and  collectively,  to  help  a  nation 
that  when  it  was  free  was  always  aligned 
with  the  free  world. 


"LAISSEZ-FAIRE"  ABORTION  AP- 
PROACH IS  REJECTED  BY  BLACK 
THEOLOGIAN 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  abortion 
issue  continues  to  be  one  of  prime  in- 
terest to  Americans.  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  January  22  of  this  year  has 
fueled  the  fires  of  controversy. 

I  have  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment.  House  Joint  Resolution  261. 
which  would  guarantee  the  right  to  life 
of  the  unborn,  the  ill,  the  aged,  and  the 
incapacitated. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  27,  1973.  This  article  reports  on 
the  rejection  of  a  "laissez-faire"  ap- 
proach to  abortion.  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
most  timely  and  informative  article. 

The  article  follows: 

"Laissez-Faire"  Abortion  Approach  Is 
Rejected  by  Black  Theologian 

Chicago, — A  leading  sociologist  of  religion 
who  Is  Protestant  nnd  black,  has  reversed 
what  he  calls  his  former  "Inlssez-falre  ap- 
proach" to  abortion. 

"To    my    present    way    of    thinking,    un- 
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restricted  abortion — 'left  up  to  the  woman 
and  her  doctor' — Is  but  one  more  example  of 
the  retreat  from  responsibility  which  seems 
characteristic  of  the  times,"  Dr.  C.  Eric  Lin- 
coln declared  In  the  April  25  issue  of  the 
Christian  Century,  published  here. 

The  United  Methodist  clergyman  and 
professor  at  New  York's  Union  Theological 
Seminary  said : 

"I.  for  one.  am  sick  of  blood  and  blood- 
letting— in  the  streets,  on  the  battlefield  and 
In  the  sale  aseptic  privacy  of  a  doctor's 
office." 

Dr.  Lincoln,  who  is  leaving  Union  for 
Flsk  University  In  Nashville,  wrote  that  he 
has  never  advocated  abortion  on  demand 
but  was  on  record  supporting  a  kind  of 
"lalssez-falre  approach." 

"I  considered  abortion  a  draconlan  meas- 
ure of  last  resort  for  a  limited  class  of  people 
who,  after  having  considered  the  vast  Im- 
plications of  what  they  were  about  to  do, 
would  proceed  with  fear  and  trembling  and 
a  prayer  for  forgiveness." 

He  has  changed  his  mind.  "I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  bloodletttog  which  has,  in 
fact,  ensued,"  he  wrote. 

The  sociologist,  founding  president  of  the 
Black  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  Is  dis- 
turbed over  several  aspects  of  the  abortion 
situation  as  it  has  developed. 

For  one  thing,  he  fears  that  unrestricted 
abortion,  as  sanctioned  through  the  first 
three  months  of  pregnancy  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  has  encouraged  persons  to 
abandon  responsibility  for  their  own  actions. 

He  does  not  believe  doctors,  who  have  no 
part  In  the  conception,  have  proper  roles  In 
abortion  decisions  unless  a  medical  problem 
Is  Involved. 

Since  many  abortions  are  performed  with- 
out a  medical  reason,  "We  have  made  of  the 
doctor  a  mere  functionary  and  accessory — a 
scapegoat  for  the  clergy,  the  Judiciary,  the 
pregnant  woman  and  her  partner  in  the  act. 
and  for  all  the  rest  of  us  who  turn  away  from 
personal  and  social  accountability." 

Dr.  Lincoln  is  not  convinced  that  "prog- 
ress "  Is  represented  by  unrestricted  abor- 
tions. 

He  said  in  the  Century  that  marriage  is  a 
civil  contract  In  which  partners  assume  re- 
sponsibilities. Therefore,  he  added,  the 
pregnant  woman  and  her  doctor  are  leavtog 
out  the  father  In  deciding  to  abort  a  fetus. 

Furthermore,  and  particularly  in  cases  of 
unmarried  pregnant  women,  society  and  the 
state  have  an  interest  in  abortion  since  It  Is 
the  state  who  has  responsibility  for  a  child 
If  parents  refuse  to  take  their  responsible 
roles. 


GEO  LEGAL  SERVICES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  24, 
1973,  Mr.  Laurence  McCarty.  Acting  As- 
sociate Director  of  Legal  Services  for 
GEO,  responded  to  a  WCBS-TV  editorial 
which  was  broadcast  in  New  Yoik  City. 

In  my  opinion.  I  feel  that  the  editorial 
was  based  on  incorrect  information.  I 
therefore  include  r>Ir.  McCarty  s  reply  in 
the  Record: 

WCBS-TV  Editorial 

(Replying  to  a  WCBS-TV  editorial  on  the 
possible  dismantling  of  the  le2:al  services  pro- 
gram, here  is  J.  Lawrence  McCarty,  acting 
associate  director  of  legal  ?ervlcss  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Oonortunity.) 

In  its  editorial  of  Feb.  2(:  WCBS-TV  urccd 
that  legal  services- -a  progrr.in  operated  un- 
der the  Office  of  E^'onomic  Opportunli\- — be 
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saved  from  imminent  destruction.  Citing  the 
closing  down  of  OEO  and  criticism  by  Vice 
President  Agnew  and  other  high  administra- 
tion figures,  the  editorial  Implied  that  some- 
thing suspicious  was  gomg  on  with  reference 
to  legal  services. 

This  is  simply  not  the  case.  President  Nix- 
on has  affirmed  many  times  his  full  support 
for  legal  services  to  the  poor  and  Indeed 
has  been  most  forceful  in  doing  so.  On 
March  1,  1973  he  stated  In  his  human  re- 
sources message  to  the  Congress  that  "not- 
Withstanding  some  abuses,  legal  services  has 
done  much .  in  its  seven-j'ear  history  lo 
breathe  new  life  into  the  cherished  concept 
of  equal  justice  for  all  by  providing  access  to 
qualify  legal  representation  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
denied  It  for  want  of  funds."  The  adminis- 
tration will  very  shortly  present  legislation 
to  the  Congress  to  establish  a  legal  services 
corporation  eis  successor  to  the  present  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  Interim,  the  Office  of  Legal  Services 
Is  funding  programs  for  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor.  If  exlstmg  programs 
have  been  engaged  m  unprofessional  con- 
duct, corrections  have  been  made.  The  Office 
of  Legal  Services  has  not,  however,  termi- 
nated legal  services  in  an  area  because  abuses 
have  been  discovered.  Rather  It  has  been  our 
policy  to  Impose  responsible  conditions  upon 
grants  so  that  the  legal  services  program 
could  continue  without  the  abuses  reoc- 
currlng.  It  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  position  of  the  administration  that  a 
sound,  responsible  program  for  delivering 
legal  services  to  the  poor  Is  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  United  States. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  SUPPORTS 
THE  RESTRUCTURING  OF  OEO 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOriSUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  each  day 
passes,  more  newspapers  across  the 
country  are  discovering  that  Mr.  Howard 
Phillips  of  OEO  has  provided  a  glimmer 
of  new  hope  for  the  poor  by  creating  a 
new  direction  for  Federal  anli-poverty 
funding. 

Last  week  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
voiced  i^s  approval  of  the  job  that  Mr. 
Phillips  has  done.  The  WrJl  Street  Jour- 
nal, by  endorsing  the  changes  at  OEO, 
also  endorsed  President  Nixon's  New 
Federalism  policies. 

I  include  this  editorial  to  be  placed  in 
the  Record  so  that  each  Member  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  it: 
Defending   Their   Inheritance 

To  hear  some  of  Mr.  Nixon's  critics  tell  it, 
nothing  succeeds  like  failure — at  least  when 
It  comes  to  preserving  the  battle-fatigued 
programs  of  the  War  on  Poverty.  To  judge 
by  the  tones  In  which  the  critics  ';c\vaU  the 
administration's  alleged  heart!e«sness.  you 
would  assume  its  proposul  to  abolish  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  signifies  an 
end  to  Head  Start,  manpower  training,  aid 
to  Indians  and  all  the  other  ser  fees  to  the 
po^r.  That  simply  Isn't  so. 

The  administration  does  pla'i  to  let  OEO 
expire  when  the  money  runs  out  oil  July  1. 
But  programs  that  showed  even  n  glimmer 
of  promise  during  the  decnde-lot-g  antlpov- 
erty  war  will  be  retained.  Manpover  retrain- 
ing, for  example,  on  which  almost  S200  mU- 
lloti  was  spent  o-er  a  10-ye.\r  peri' d  Just  for 
research  and  development,  has  a  healthy  $1.3 
billion  budget   appropriation  for  next  Sscal 
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year  under  revenue  sharing.  And  Head  Start, 
now  under  the  aegis  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  Is  scheduled 
to  receive  $14  million  more  than  last  year. 

Neither  program  is  an  unqualified  success. 
Several  studies  have  made  it  clear  that  train- 
ing programs  are  often  credited  with  suc- 
cess where  no  real  improvement  is  apparent. 
And  Head  Start,  while  of  temporary  benefit 
to  culturally  disadvantaged  children,  appar- 
ently Is  of  doubtful  lasting  benefit  unless  its 
graduates  are  placed  In  foUow-up  programs. 

Nevertheless,  both  programs  offer  concrete 
attempts  to  upgrade  skills  and  learning.  In 
that  respect,  they  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
nebulous  programs  in  which  mlllior.s  of  dol- 
lars were  parceled  out  to  militants,  gang 
members  and  activists  of  every  sort — and  to  a 
stream  of  consultants,  evaluators  and  ad- 
visers who  made  out  better  than  anyone 
from  programs  csten^ibly  to  aid  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged. 

Stanley  S.  Scott,  special  assistant  to  the 
President  and  the  highest-ranking  black  in 
the  administration,  says  that  80 '"^  of  the 
money  in  the  Community  Action  Program 
(■•.h Lh  Efter  July  1  will  continue  only  if  local 
governments  fund  It  In  toto)  was  siphoned 
ofT  in  salaries  and  overhead.  Presumably  the 
program  hired  some  staff  members  whose  in- 
come before  they  were  employed  in  the  anti- 
poverty  industry  qualified  tliem  as  poor.  But 
aside  from  that  cumbersome  way  to  redis- 
tribute Income.  Mr.  Scott  said:  'Only  about 
20';   went  to  ihe  poor  people. 

"By  the  time  all  this  'opportunity'  got  to 
its  final  destination  It  didn't  ha'.e  the 
strength  Itft  lo  knock  on  the  door."  he  adds. 
In  Newark  alone,  S4  mil. ion  for  the  CAP- 
administered  New  Careers  pr.^grams.  estab- 
lished to  train  poor  people  for  public  service 
Jobs,  was  found  to  be  paying  for  little  more 
than  a  vast  patronage  system  for  local  poli- 
ticians. 

Yet  to  hear  the  critics  bewail  the  OEO's 
Impending  dissolution,  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion it  was  a  grand  success  rather  than  a 
multlbilUon-doKar  patchwork  program  that 
never  developed  a  clear  niissun  beyond 
spending  all  that  was  available  and  then 
clamoring  for  more  The  critics  are  reminis- 
cent of  those  Intransigent  18th  Century  Eng- 
lishmen who.  It  was  charged  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  "defend  their  errors  as  if  they 
were  defending  their  Inheritance." 


CHICAGOS  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  GREEK 
I^:DEPENDENCE  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
KTsr'li  manv  of  my  collea.'^ues  joined  me 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  commemorate  Greek  In- 
dependence Day,  and  on  May  26.  in  the 
warmer  .«;pringtime  weather.  Chicago's 
3CO.noo  Greek  Americans  '.vill  treat  our 
citv  to  the  eighth  annual  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day  parade.  The  197.3  parade, 
longer  and  bigger  than  ever  before  in  its 
history,  is  being  he'd  in  celebration  of 
the  152d  anniversary  of  the  Greek  War 
of  Independence  of  1821.  whon  the 
Greeks  won  their  freedom  from  the  Tur- 
kish Empir?. 

The  parade  will  feature  the  Royal 
Palace  Guards  contingent  of  Evzones 
dressed  in  their  colorful  kilts,  long  white 
stockings  and  red  fez  caps.  Twenty-eight 
floats  depicting  famous  historical  events 
In  Greece's  struggle  for  independence, 
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along  with  22  bands,  including  those 
of  the  police,  fire,  and  post  ofiQce 
departments,  five  drum  and  bugle  corps, 
and  veterans'  color  guards  will  parade 
past  the  reviewing  stand  at  State  and 
Madison  Streets.  The  numerous  high 
school  bands  and  other  marching  imits 
representing  various  Greek  Orthodox 
churches  and  parochial  schools  of  the 
Chicago  area  will  participate  in  the  pa- 
rade dressed  in  colorful  costumes  native 
to  Greece. 

Among  the  honored  guests  in  attend- 
ance will  be  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley.  His 
Grace  Bishop  Timotheos,  His  Eminence 
Bishop  lakovos,  Greek  Ambassador  Johm 
A.  Sorokos,  Judge  James  A.  Geroulis, 
Judge  James  A.  Geocaris,  and  others. 

The  partMc  is  a  memorial  to  the  mem- 
ory of  those  of  Greek  ancestry  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  secure  the  basic  free- 
doms enjoyed  by  man  throughout  the 
world. 

The  general  chairman  of  the  parade 
is  Tom  Costopoulos  and  honorary  chair- 
men include  His  Grace  Bishop  Timotheos 
and  Hon.  Nicolas  Macridis,  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Greece.  Members  of  the  financial 
committee  include  Mary  Paleologos.  fund 
raising  chairwomen:  Tony  Antoniou, 
John  Daros,  Petros  Kogiones,  Demetrios 
Haleas,  and  Dean  Adinamis.  The  float 
committee  includes  John  Lambrou,  Kos- 
tas  Stamis,  P.  K.  Ladas,  and  Al  Gianaras, 
treastu-er.  On  the  publicity  committee  are 
Mark  V.  Tiniakos.  Stacy  Diakou.  Paul 
Zimbrakos,  Mary  Orphan,  Evangelos  So- 
rogas,  and  Mrs.  Peter  Rexinis,  secretary. 
The  general  committee  members  are 
George  Lekas,  George  Skontos.  Nicholas 
Melas,  William  Rummel,  John  Rasso- 
glanis,  Chris  Athanasopoulos,  Demetrios 
Georgacopoulos,  John  Adinamis,  John 
Potopoulos.  M.D.,  Arthur  Peponis,  George 
Balos,  James  Prekezes.  M.D.,  Peter  Gia- 
nukos,  Chris  Karafotias,  Peter  Mantzo- 
ros.  and  Lucia  Pappas. 

The  idea  of  democracy,  born  in  ancient 
Greece  over  2,000  years  ago,  has  prevailed 
and  has  inspired  other  nations  in  their 
struggle  against  oppression.  In  fact,  pos- 
sibly no  other  people  since  their  begin- 
nings have  given  more  to  the  world  in  the 
fields  of  thought  and  beauty  and  practi- 
cality than  the  Greeks. 

It  is  thus  a  pleasure  to  extend  greet- 
ings to  Americans  of  Greek  descent  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District,  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent,  as  well  as  those  in 
all  of  Chicago  on  the  occasion  of  their 
Independence  Day  parade  and  to  recall 
a  century  and  a  half  of  genuine  friend- 
ship between  the  people  of  America  and 
the  people  of  Greece. 
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MARINA  DEL  REY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rarely  does  one  have  the  op- 
portunity to  witness  the  completion  of  a 
project  which  Improves  upon  the  work 
of  Mother  Nature.  But,  in  Los  Angeles, 
due  to  the  cooperation  of  Federal.  State, 
and   local   officials,    the   area  presently 


known  as  Marina  del  Rey  was  converted 
from  a  mosquito-infested  swamp,  drain- 
ing-o£f  tax  dollars,  into  a  beautiful  rec- 
reational and  residential  area  that  con- 
tributes both  esthetically  and  economi- 
cally to  the  area. 

The  Coiigress  played  an  important 
role  in  making  this  dream  a  reality  when, 
in  1962,  the  Public  Works  Committee 
approved  a  $4  million  project  entitling 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  develop  navi- 
gational facilities  in  the  area. 

As  Lieutenant  Governor  of  California, 
I  had  the  honor  to  dedicate  the  marina 
a  decade  ago.  And,  today,  I  am  more  than 
pleased  that  the  Marina  del  Rey  project 
is  the  success  it  is. 

Only  a  little  over  10  years  ago,  Los 
Angeles  Coimty  was  paying  $50,000  an- 
nually for  mosquito  abatement  control 
in  the  tideland  swamp  which  now  houses 
6,000  pleasure  boats  and  7,000  permanent 
residents. 

Today,  the  marina  is  reported  to  be 
the  single  largest  tax  revenue  producing 
imit  in  Los  Angeles  County,  paying  more 
than  $7,500,000  per  year  in  taxes. 

Among  the  public  facilities  provided 
for  residents  and  visitors  is  the  Burton 
W.  Chase  Memorial  Park  which  was 
completed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year. 
The  park  consists  of  eight  grassy  acres 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water  and 
public  boat  slips. 

One  of  the  outstanding  attractions  of 
Marina  del  Rey  is  the  public  beach- 
equipped  wuth  the  finest  sheltered 
beaches  anywhere,  with  maximum  pro- 
tection for  children. 

Marina  del  Rey  did  not  become  a 
reality  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  individuals. 
Determination,  courage,  and  imagina- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los 
Angeles  Cotmty  through  the  past  15 
years,  coupled  with  private  enterprise 
has  made  it  possible  for  7,000  residents 
and  thousands  of  tourists  to  enjoy  a 
better  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Marina  del 
Rey  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind 
of  residential  and  recreational  facilities 
and  an  expanded  tax  base  that  can  be 
provided  by  forward-looking  local  gov- 
ernment in  conjunction  with  private  en- 
terprise. 

May  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  if  they 
are  planning  a  trip  in  the  near  future 
to  Southern  California,  to  please  take 
time  out  to  visit  the  marina.  I  know  you 
can  take  pride  in  Marina  del  Rey  and 
surely  you  will  be  as  impressed  with  this 
development  as  are  those  of  us  from  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 


MAINTENANCE  RESERVE  PROPOSAL 
FOR  FHA  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sidney 
Willens,  Kansas  City  lawyer,  recently 
named  chairman  of  the  Jackson  County 
Commission  on  Human  Relations  and 
Citizen  Complaints  has  for  a  long  time 
championed  the  cause  of  a  maintenance 
reserve    proposal    for    FHA    sub.'^idized 
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housing.  Following  are  his  recent  re- 
marks before  the  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  Greater  Kar^sas  City  on  this 
subject: 

Remarks  of  Sidney  L.  Willens 
You  have  Just  viewed  a  private  showing 
of  the  WDAF-TV  telecast  sponsored  by  that 
local  public-spirited  and  courageous  Instttu- 
tlon.  Columbia  Union  National  BaiiKT'Thla 
half  hour  documentary  on  the  "maintenance 
reserve"  proposal  reveals  the  fnistratlons  of 
Kansas  Cltians  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Such  frus- 
trations triggered  my  version  of  a  poem  by 
Rudyard  Kipling: 

It  is  not  good  for  the  citizens'  health 

To  criticize  the  bureaucrats  around; 

For   the    citizen    riles,    and    the    bureaucrat 

smiles, 
And  he  weAreth  the  citizen  down. 
And   the   end   of   the   fight    is   a   tombstone 

white. 
With  the  name  of  the  lat:-  Malone; 
And  the  epitaph  drear:  "A  fool  lies  here. 
Who  tried  to  do  it  alone." 

NelghborhocKl  organizations  alone  cannot 
save  our  city!  Let's  put  a  stop  to  the  newest 
American  pastime  of  non-involvement.  That's 
the  idea  that  SAYS  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions disappear  if  mortgage  lenders  are  In 
trouble  and  mortgage  lenders  disappear  if 
neighborhood  organizations  are  In  trouble 
.  .  .  Sort  of  a  Mutual  Fade  Pact ! 

Can  you  Imagine  Paul  Revere  making  his 
famous  ride  loday  through  the  mortgage 
lending  community  and  the  neighborhoods 
of  our  City?  "Section  235  is  coming!  Section 
235  is  coming!"  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
only  ones  following  Revere  would  probably 
be  two  dogs  and  an  off-duty  cop! 

.  .  .  Not  that  Kansas  Cltians  in  1973  are 
against  Paul  Revere.  It's  Just  that  all  of  us 
see  ourselves  as  David  facing  Goliath,  20th 
Century  Style.  Can  you  imagine  David  fac- 
ing Goliath  .  .  .  then  turning  to  his  people 
and  saying,  "Me  fight  him?  What  do  we  hire 
cops  for?" 

After  two  years  of  fighting  for  a  "main- 
tetiance  reserve"  I  NOW  know  HOW  the  tribes 
of  Israel  would  have  felt  if  they  stood  before 
the  Red  Sea  with  thousands  of  Egyptian 
soldiers  bearing  down  on  them  .  .  .  and 
Moses  looked  up  to  Heaven  pleading  to  God. 
"It's  really  not  my  affair !" 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  leads  me  to  believe  we  need  an 
Ingenious  Guy  to  deal  with  these  particular 
bureaucrats  .  .  .  like  the  guy  who  borrows 
$5,000  .  .  .  sf>ent  the  last  six  months  open- 
ing new  bank  accounts  .  .  .  got  clocks, 
radios,  luggage,  dishes  .  .  .  gave  the  $5,000 
back  .  .  .  opened  his  own  Discount  Hotise. 

As  a  lawyer  for  real  estate  Investors  the 
last  20  years,  I  know  that  FHA  Is  the  life 
blood  of  my  clients  .  .  .  and  you!  But  today 
the  blood  supply  has  been  cut  off  or  serious- 
ly impaired  with  foolish  restrictions  that  cure 
the  disease  and  kill  the  patient.  FHA  has 
made  it  so  difficult  to  sell  decent  property 
that  home  owners,  real  estate  brokers,  and 
mortg.ige  lenders  are  turning  to  private  In- 
suring organizations. 

MGIC  and  Its  Imitators  are  pumping  blood 
into  the  economic  veins  of  our  City.  MGIC 
will  Insure  the  top  20'";  or  25%  of  a  loan. 
MGIC  is  a  wonderful  program;  that  Is,  If 
you're  selling  a  house  In  Prairie  Village,  Lea- 
wood,  or  RomanelU  Gardens!  This  private 
program  works!  Why?  Inflation!  Houses  Jump 
In  value  In  Prairie  Village!  But  values  drop 
like  a  sledgehammer  at  47th  and  Paseo!  So 
MGIC  stays  away  from  such  areas  suffering 
from  the  loathsome  disease  of  abandoiunent. 
burned-out  buildings,  and  vacant  store- 
rooms! 

Neighborhood  organizations  know  mortgage 
lenders  love  MGIC!  After  all,  mortgage  lend- 
ers love  to  make  loans  In  suburbia!  In  1973 
private  mortgage  Insurers  passed  FHA  In  dol- 
lar amount  of  loans  Insured.  This  may  be  a 
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terrlflc  accomplishment  for  MGIC,  suburban 
homeowners  and  brokers.  But  the  accom- 
plishment Is  killing  the  Central  City  and 
some  mortgage  lenders. 

Neighborhood  orgtmlzatlons  realize  mort- 
gage Bankers  cannot  compete  with  Savings 
and  Loan  Associations.  'We  know  life  in- 
surance companies  don't  buy  "Paper"  on  low 
yield  single  family  dwellings  when  high  yield 
commercial  loans  dangle  In  front  of  them! 

So  I  respectfully  submit  that  mortgage 
bankers  face  f oiir  choices : 

(1)  Go  Into  commercial  loans.  Forget  about 
residential  loans,  which  some  have  already 
done.  Of  course.  If  this  happens  we'll  all  be 
at  the  mercy  of  local  market  conditions.  After 
all,  S  &  L's  get  money  from  local  people. 
Mortgage  bankers  get  money  mostly  from  In- 
surance compames  in  New  England  states. 
Obviously  They  Perforin  a  Tremendous  and 
Worthwhile  Service  in  Redistributing  the 
Wealth  of  This  Country!  This  Is  a  Lousy 
Choice  I 

Your  Second  Choice:  Oo  the  way  of  an  in- 
vestment trust.  Pull  dollars  from  individuals 
like  S  &  L's  do.  Sell  public  shares  of  stock! 
Get  the  public's  money  then  make  residential 
loans.  Tills  Second  Choice  Is  Too  Tough ! 

Your  Third  Choice:  Mortgage  Bankers  Join 
forces  with  8  &  L's  .  .  .  Find  8  &  L's  with 
more  dollars  than  they  need.  Get  those  dol- 
lars and  make  residential  loans.  Now  that 
marriage  seems  unlikely! 

Your  Fourth  Choice  .  .  .  and  I  submit  .  .  . 
The  Best  Choice:  Renovate  FHA  with  Its  sec- 
ondary market  of  Fanny  May!  This  choice 
win  allow  you  to  make  loans  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area  .  .  .  from  10th  and  Vine 
to  suburbia  and  back  again.  You'll  get  the 
volume!  you'll  stay  In  business!  and  you 
won't  Be  Accused  by  Civil  Rights  Organiza- 
tions of  "Red  Lining"  An  Area! 

How  do  we  reform  FHA?  First,  HUD  offi- 
cials must  admit  publicly  that  FHA  credit 
underwriters  have  not  seriously  considered 
maintenance  costs.  Second,  they  must  admit 
the  need  for  a  two-part  FHA  program !  Inside 
FHA!  Managed  by  two  differently  motivated 
people!  P.irt  I  Is  non-subsldlzed.  Part  n  Is 
managed  by  social  psychologists.  We  know 
Part  I  works  I  FHA  non-subsidized  programs 
have  worked  slace  1934.  In  1968  FHA  profits 
soared  to  S200.000.000  from  mortgage  insur- 
ance. If  all  government  agencies  operated 
that  way.  we  would  be  tax-receivers  Instead 
of  taxpayers.  My  .  .  .  what  a  wonderful  idea! 
So  We  Must  keep,  Honor.  Obey,  Cherish 
Until  Death  Do  Us  Part  This  36-Year-Old 
Non-Subsidized  FH.\  Program. 

The  tough  problems  arise  with  Part  II  of 
the  subsidized  program  .  .  .  Part  II  deals  with 
people!  They  must  be  classified  .  .  .  some- 
thing I  dislike  doing  .  .  But  No  Sensible  Way 
Exists  To  Solve  This  Problem.  Unless  We  Rec- 
ognize Three  'I^■pes  of  People  We're  Dealing 
With: 

"The  first  Individual  Is  the  low  Income 
Raponsible  person.  He  or  she  simply  finds  it 
impossible  to  pull  out  of  the  poverty  rut  .  .  . 
But  For  the  Grace  of  God  We  Could  Be  Stuck 
l:i  That  Same  Rut!  This  individual  is  Re- 
sponsible^ But  He  Has  No  Money!  He  Has 
Money  Only  For  Groceries  and  a  Mortgage 
Payment  Consisting  of  Principal  and  Interest 
and  Taxes  and  Insurance.  But  Not  for  Re- 
pairs! But  this  person  possesses  a  Pride  of 
Home  Ownership.  He  tries  to  learn  at  the 
hardware  store  how  to  replace  a  faucet,  how 
to  repair  a  light  switch,  or  hon-  to  unclog  a 
stool.  But  he  has  no  money  to  buy  materials. 
He  wants  to  paint  his  house  But  he  has  no 
money  to  buy  the  paint.  This  Person  Needi  a 
Subsidized  Home  Malnter.a'^ce  Re.sorve  With- 
out Counselinc;  But  With  Mo  ey  E-ough  To 
Maintain  His  Home  and  Hi?  Pride  of  Owner- 
ship! 

"The  second  Individual  Is  the  Low  Income 
Ignorant  But  Educable  person.  With  coun- 
seling and  money  this  person  can  quite  prob- 
ably learn  the  art  of  home  ownership.  Ig- 
norance Is  no  shame!  All  of  us  are  ignorant  in 
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one  way  or  another.  But  money  buys  wis- 
dom I  Money  purchases  know-bow.  But  this 
individual  can't  hire  a  plumber,  an  electri- 
cian or  a  carpenter!  He  has  no  money.  He 
needs  counseling!  He  needs  money  with 
counseling  to  form  a  basis  for  his  pride  of 
ownership  .  .  .  something  perhaps  be  never 
knew  he  ever  had  I 

"The  third  Individual  is  the  low  Income 
uneducable  person.  Some  people  wUl  never 
learn  the  art  or  acquire  pride  of  home  own- 
ership! For  this  person  a  regunented  pro- 
gram, of  counseling  with  repair  money  Is 
vital.  At  the  time  of  this  FHA  subsidized  loan 
there  would  be  a  clear  understanding  that 
the  applicant  would  receive  .  .  .  and  must 
accept  .  .  .  counseling  with  money  for  home 
repairs!  The  Low  Income  Uneducable  person 
win  find  counseling  acceptable  when  the 
counselor  has  money  for  repairs.  As  I  told 
a  Washington  official  recently,  'What  good  is 
all  the  money  you  have  already  poured  into 
counseling  If  the  counseling  takes  place  un- 
der a  leaky  roof?"  " 

In  substance  Part  II  of  this  FHA  subsidized 
housing  program  must  recognize  (1)  Low 
Income  Responsible  Individuals,  (2)  Low 
Income  Ignorant  but  Educable  Individuals 
and  (3)  Low  Income  Uneducable  Individuals. 
Part  II  Attacks  a  Social  Problem  Within  an 
Overall  National  Housing  Strategy.  Part  n 
Must  Be  Managed  Both  by  Trained  Social 
Psychologists  and  Workers,  Expert  Apprais- 
ers, SkUled  Tradesmen  and  Experienced 
Credit  Underwriters. 

I  am  told  your  organization  favors  the 
proposal  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  not  be  brought  into 
this.  I  agree,  we  can't  have  HUD  and  HEW 
covering  different  houses  on  the  same  block. 
They  would  be  running  over  each  other! 

What  can  you  do? 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  yesterday  by 
phone  I  learned  from  the  office  of  Senator 
Charles  Percy  that  Senator  Percy  Just  two 
weeks  ago  Introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bi!l 
numbered  S-1614  which  he  calls.  "Home 
Buyers  &  Homeowners  Protection  Act  of 
1973."  Section  8(b)  states: 

"Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  need  for  and  the  feasibility  of: 

'■  1 1 )  A  program  to  provide  by  Insurance  or 
otherwise  home  repair  assistance  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  homeowners;  and 

"(2)  A  program  whereby  mortgagors  under 
mortgages  i:isured  by  the  Secretary  pay  a 
monthly  fee  or  premium  (or  part  of  cur- 
rently charged  premiums  for  insurance)  into 
an  escrow  account  to  be  utilized  for  repairs 
resultl.ig  from  latent  defects." 

We  must  act  now!  Our  City  cannot  go 
much  further  along  the  road  on  which  FHA 
has  been  traveling  these  last  few  years.  If 
the  Marlt>crough  Heights  Area  bounded  on 
the  North  by  Gregory,  on  the  South  by  79th 
Street,  on  the  East  by  Brooklyn,  and  on  the 
West  by  Holmes  Road,  turns  into  a  mass  of 
abandoned  dwellings  and  vacant  lots,  the 
Waldo  District  wil  suffer  next  and  the  creep- 
ing paralysis  will  spread  north  on  Womall 
and  Ward  Parkway. 

Parts  of  this  City  have  already  gone  to 
hell,  because  government  did  not  possess  one 
strength  you  possess.  You — busl'iessmen — 
can  abandon  an  activity.  Unlike  government 
agencies  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  even 
the  most  stubborn  businessman  cannot  argue 
with  the  market  test,  no  matter  how  rich 
he  may  be  hlm.self. 

Even  Henry  Ford  abandoned  the  Model  T 
when  It  no  longer  could  he  sold.  Even  his 
grandson  abandoTied  the  Edsel.  But  govern- 
ment agencies  seem  to  be  like  ole'  man 
river — they  Just  keep  rollin"  along.  roIUn' 
along  .  .  .  until  scandals  rock  them. 

■Vou  as  businessmen  should  not  be  afraid 
of  getting  Involved!  "S'ou  are  no  longer 
scorned  as  "fat  cat  millionaires."  Black  Pow- 
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er  advocates  are  turning  to  white  business- 
men. In  New  York  City  Black  Power  ad- 
vocates seriously  proposed  making  education 
In  the  slums  "competitive"  by  turning  It 
over  to  private  enterprise,  competing  for  the 
tax  dollar  on  the  basis  of  proven  perform- 
ance in  teaching  ghetto  children.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  problems  of  the  Black  Ghet- 
to In  the  American  city  are  very  peculiar — 
and  so  they  are.  But  if  private  business  works 
In  the  extreme  cases.  It  is  likely  to  work 
even  better  In  less  desperate  ones,  such  as 
the  case  of  a  simple  maintenance  reserve. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen — You  have  heard  my 
case.  You  are  the  Jury.  I  hope  you  bring  back 
a  verdict  for  a  coalition  of  neighborhood 
forces  and  your  mortgage  lending  forces. 
Only  by  such  a  coalition  do  American  cities 
have  a  chance  to  survive ! 


REFORM  OF  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
tiiat  appeared  in  the  April  23,  1973  issue 
of  the  Nation.  The  author  of  this  article 
is  James  H.  Rademacher  and  it  deals 
with  the  reform  of  the  Postal  Service, 
certainly  a  topic  that  has  drawn  a  graat 
deal  of  my  time  and  interest. 

Mr.  Rademacher  as  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers has  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
subject  and  has  made  several  interesting 
observations.  He  states  that  while  the 
mail  service  in  America  today  is  the  worst 
it  has  been  in  our  historj-,  it  is  entirely 
unnecessarj'.  The  problems  have  been 
artifically  induced  by  short-sighted  poli- 
cies and  public-be-damned  economics. 

Mr.  Rademacher.  contmucr,  by  offering 
a  detailed  outline  for  postal  reform  which 
includes  the  urging  subsidizing  the  postal 
operations  and  the  passage  of  legislation 
that  would  establish,  by  law,  certain 
standards  of  delivery  and  service  such 
as  those  included  in  my  bill,  H.R.  5453. 
I  find  these  and  Mr.  Rademacher's  other 
proposals  ver>'  sound  and  I  support  them 
completely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  ar- 
ticle fellows : 

Reform  of  the  Postal  Service 
(By  James  H.  Rademacher) 

The  mall  service  in  America  today  is  the 
worst  It  has  ever  been  In  our  hlstor\'.  It  Is 
of  a  quality  that  would  be  considered  a  dis- 
grace In  many  nations  we  are  pleased  to  con- 
sider second  or  third  rate. 

The  pity  of  It  is  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  service  is  entirely  unnecessary.  It  has 
been  artiflclally  Induced  by  short-sighted  pol- 
icies and  publlc-be-damned  economies.  The 
managers  of  the  postal  corporation,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  could  restore 
decent  service  tomorrow — if  only  they  would. 

However,  the  trouble  with  the  postal  es- 
tablishment stems  from  a  basic  misapprehen- 
sion: the  managers  of  the  postal  corpora- 
tion suppose  that  they  can  run  the  post  office 
at  a  profit,  or,  at  worst,  can  break  even.  It  is 
not  possible.  Nowhere  In  the  free  world  has 
a  major  nation  been  able  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  the  mail  service,  per  se.  Even  England, 
a  postal  manager's  dream,  where  distances 
are  short  and  the  population  is  closely  com- 
pacted, was  never  able,  consistently,  to  break 
even  on  its  postal  service.  The  General  Post 
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Office  has  made  good  the  losses  on  the  mails 
by  Its  profits  from  television,  radio,  telephone 
and  telegraph  operations.  In  America,  where 
distances  are  vast  and  the  population  Is 
spread  comparatively  thin.  It  Is  folly  to 
think  of  breaking  even  on  the  malls. 

The  managers  can  try  to  raise  the  rates 
steeply,  but  that  Is  a  self-defeating  maneu- 
ver, since  It  drives  potential  business  out  of 
the  post  offices.  They  can  try  to  keep  down 
the  wages  of  postal  employees,  but  the  em- 
ployees have  made  It  quite  clear  that  they 
will  no  longer  stand  for  such  treatment. 
They  can  also  try  to  cut  down  on  the  service 
they  give  to  the  American  people:  Indeed, 
that  Is  what  Is  now  causing  all  the  trouble. 

It  has  long  puzzled  me  that  people  should 
talk  with  horror  about  the  postal  deficit,  but 
never  speak  of  the  Commerce  Department 
deficit,  the  Interior  Department  deficit,  and 
so  on.  The  Post  Office  Is  a  service  to  the 
American  people,  and  no  service  is  more  es- 
sential to  the  social,  political  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  citizens.  In  a  free  society.  It  Is 
vital  that  the  malls  should  be  swift,  reliable 
and  available  to  every  citizen,  no  matter 
how  remote  his  abode,  at  a  cost  he  can  afford. 

The  conservative  argument  Is  that,  since 
the  Post  Office  charges  specified  prices  for 
services  to  identifiable  customers,  it  Is  a 
business,  and  that  the  actual  users  of  the 
mails  should  pay  the  total  cost  of  its  op- 
eration. In  rebuttal.  I  point  out  that  the 
National  Park  Service,  Just  as  an  example, 
charges  identifiable  people  a  small  entrance 
fee  to  many  of  our  national  parks.  Should 
These  fees  be  set  high  enough  to  cover  all 
the  costs  of  running  the  parks,  Including 
the  rangers'  salaries? 

In  testimony,  before  Congress,  I  have  used 
the  example  of  the  lighthouse  service.  Does 
anyone  think  the  cost  of  running  this  serv- 
ice shovUd  be  brrne  only  by  the  ships  that 
are  guided  by  it?  After  all,  a  rancher  in  the 
panhandle  of  Texas  might  Eirgue — persua- 
sively if  short-slghtedly — that  since  he  de- 
rives no  direct  benefit  from  the  lighthouses, 
he  should  pay  nothing  to  keep  them  going. 

But,  people  who  run  corporations  have 
tunnel  vision  when  it  comes  to  profits.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  they  have  managed 
to  wreck  the  postal  service,  which  was  not 
in  very  good  shape  when  they  took  it  over. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  they  did: 

Refused  to  fill  Jobs  as  they  became  vacant. 
There  is  an  estimated  shortage  of  60,000 
employees  In  the  ser^-ice,  including  10.000 
letter  carriers. 

Eliminated  many  collections  of  mall,  par- 
ticularly on  weekends.  The  mall  Just  sits  in 
the  boxes  for  an  unconscionable  time — some- 
times for  days — waiting  to  be  picked  up  and 
sent  on  Its  way. 

Shortened  window  hours  and  eliminated 
much    window    service    on   Saturdays. 

In  many  cities,  eliminated  Saturday  de- 
liveries to  business  areas. 

Reduced  the  services  for  forwarding  maU. 

Forbade  postal  employees  to  attempt  to 
deliver  a  package  a  second  time,  even  though 
the  householder  pr^imlses  to  be  at  home. 
After  the  first  failure,  the  patron  must  pick 
up  his  packaee  at  the  post  office. 

Centralized  processing  operation,  ~thus 
causing  some  letters  to  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  when  they  are  addressed  to  somebody 
across  the  street.  (And  the  stubborn  refusal 
to  fill  Job  vacancies  has  caused  massive  back- 
ups when  the  letters  reach  these  centers.) 
..  Reduced  the  air  life  of  first-class  mail  to 
a  shadow  of  Its  former  self. 

There  have  been  other  causes  of  postal 
failure,  but  those  are  sufficient  to  show  Just 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  United  States 
Po.=;tal  Scrvlc3.  What  can  be  done  about  it? 
The  let'er  carriers  of  the  United  States, 
through  me,  have  made  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

Reverse  all  the  backward  steps  the  postal 
corporation  has  already  taken. 

Pass  legislation  which  would  establish  by 
law,  certain  attainable  standards  of  delivery 
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and  service.  (Rep.  Elwood  HUUs,  R.,  Ind.; 
Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  D.,  Calif.;  and  about 
thirty  other  Congressmen  have  introduced 
such  bills.) 

Pass  legislation  which  would  give  Congress, 
once  again,  a  decisive  vote  In  pKistage  rate- 
making.  (The  attempt  by  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  to  raise  second-class  mail  a 
ruinous  127  to  250  per  cent  In  five  years  shows 
that  these  matters  would  best  be  left  to  peo- 
ple who  are  directly  responsible  to  the  pub- 
lic.) 

The  determination  by  Congress  of  how 
much  annual  subsidy  is  needed  to  operate 
the  p>ostal  service,  efficiently.  The  money  so 
paid  should  be  openly  labeled  as  a  subsidy, 
not  disguised  as  something  it  Isn't.  (There  is 
nothing  wrong  about  a  subsidy.  The  nation 
pays  out  $60  billion  a  year  in  subsidies,  and 
a  lot  of  that  money  goes  for  projects  a  great 
deal  less  Important  than  the  postal  ser\'lce.) 

When  the  mail  service  Is  brought  back  to 
normal.  Congress  should  pass  legislation 
which  would  redefine  and  strengthen  the 
postal  monopoly  laws.  Too  many  valuable 
customers  are  turning  in  desperation  to  often 
Illegal,  private  delivery  systems.  These  abuses 
are  depriving  the  postal  service  of  badly 
needed  revenues.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pwstal  service  should  work  a  great  deal  harder 
to  deserve  the  monopoly  It  enjoys. 

The  Presldentlally  appointed  nine-man 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
should  not  be  immune  to  Congressional  In- 
terrogation. They  should  report  to  Congress 
every  year  and,  singly  and  collectively,  be 
made  to  give  an  accounting  of  their  steward- 
ship of  the  nation's  malls. 

For  years,  the  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers  has  fought  to  maintain  decent 
standards  of  service  In  the  postal  establish- 
ment. On  postal  matters,  the  union  has  at 
times  been  the  only  real  'lobbyist"  for  the 
American  people. 

From  experience  stretching  over  eighty- 
four  years,  we  knew  that  Congress  Isn't  per- 
fect. But,  we  also  know  that  Congress  Is  far 
more  resp)onslve  to  public  reaction  than  are 
the  appointed,  faceless  corporation  types  who 
are  now  running  and  ruining  the  nation's 
mails.  The  public  reaction  today  is  bitter. 
The  letter  carriers  know,  because  they  meet 
the  American  people  every  working  day  of 
the  year,  and  often  bear  the  brunt  of  blame 
for  a  postal  mess  they  never  made.  Congress 
ca.inot  afford  to  wash  its  hands  of  this  scan- 
dalous situation.  Anything  that  affects  al- 
most every  citizen  In  the  country,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  every  working  day  of  the  year, 
deeply  concerns  Congress  and  weighs  heav- 
ily on  the  political  futures  of  its  members. 
Up  on  Capitol  Hill,  they  had  better  get 
cracking. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  R.  MARTIN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 

Mr,  WOLFF,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  to  you  Thomas  R.  Martin,  a 
former  chief  of  police  and  commissioner 
of  public  safety  in  the  city  of  Glen  Cove. 
N.Y.,  whose  leadership  and  ability  ex- 
emplified during  his  tenure  deser\'es  our 
recognition. 

Chief  Martin's  determination  to  keep 
the  city  of  Glen  Cove  Police  Department 
as  "the  best"  resulted  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  many  new  innovative  policies  and 
programs.  In  the  field  of  community  re- 
lations, he  created  a  board  of  policemen 
comprised  of  persons  from  every  ethnic 
and  racial  group  in  the  city  to  discuss 
and  resolve  mutual  problems  and  Insti- 
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tuted  Spanish  language  classes  for  mem- 
bers of  the  department.  He  maintained 
a  close  rapport  with  the  city's  schools 
and  regularly  conducted  "rap  sessions" 
with  teenagers  on  narcotics  education 
and  control  and  on  traffic  and  vehicle 
safety. 

Chief  Martin  rightly  believp^  that  no 
po&ce  department  is  better  (kui  the  men 
in  it  and  during  his  tenure  he  worked 
diligently  and  successfully  to  c  ■»ate  a 
new  morale  and  spirit  among  his  .  Atrol- 
men  and  officers. 

Glen  Cove  honored  Thomas  R.  Martin 
on  May  20,  1973,  at  a  testimonial  to  cite 
his  numerous  contributions  to  law  en- 
forcement and  community  relations,  an 
honor  he  justly  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  distinct 
privilege  to  join  in  the  salute  to  this  out- 
standing citizen  of  Glen  Cove  whose  un- 
selfish efforts  on  behalf  of  his  community 
and  his  Nation  merit  our  thankful  praise 
and  infinite  respect. 


AN  83-YEAR-OLD  PRIEST  ACCEPTS 
NEW  APOSTOLATE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  MAZZOLI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  story  of  a  warm, 
generous,  and  dedicated  man. 

Father  Mathias  Schnieders,  one  of  my 
constituents,  is  an  83-year-old  Catholic 
priest  who  has  spent  his  life  in  service  to 
others,  building  churches  and  a  school 
and  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  souls  in  his  care. 

Now,  after  a  long  and  fruitful  life,  and 
following  his  retirement  as  astor  of  St. 
Peter  Church  in  1965,  Fatner  Mathias 
has  taken  on  new  duties  by  serving  the 
elderly  and  the  poor. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  was  recently 
published  In  the  Louisville  archdiocesan 
newspaper  about  Father  Mathias  and  his 
new  apostolate: 

IProm  the  Ixjuisvllle  Record.  Apr.  26.  1973) 

An  83-Year-Old  Priest  Accepts  New 

Apostolate 

After  more  than  half-a-century  of  pas- 
toral duties — during  which  he  helped  propa- 
gate the  Catholic  faith  In  sparsely-populated 
areas  of  the  West  and  built  three  churches 
and  a  parish  school — a  Franciscan  priest  here 
has  a  new  apostolate:  serving  the  poor  and 
the  elderly. 

Father  Mathias  Schnieders,  whose  firm  grip 
and  r.amrod-stralght  posture  belie  his  83 
years,  retired  as  a  pastor  In  1965  but  not  to 
a  life  of  leisure.  That's  not  his  nature. 

In  1970  he  was  as.slprncd  as  chaplain  at 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Po<3r  and  recently 
began  celebrating  Mass  for  residents  at  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  apartment  comple.x  fi  r 
low-Income  families  on  Bernhclm  Lane. 

In  a  recent  Interview  at  St.  Anthony 
Church,  where  he  Is  In  residence.  P.iThcr 
Mathias  talked  about  his  present  duties  ai-.d 
his  58  years  as  a  priest. 

"When  I  started  saying  Mass  at  the  Little 
Sisters,"  he  said,  "I  told  them,  'I'm  old  and 
you're  old  so  we  ought  to  get  along  all  right." 
1  enjoy  it.  I  have  my  breakfast  tb"re  and  for 
mv  pa.st  two  birthdays  they've  put  on  a  big 
shindig  for  me." 

Motl'.er  Genevieve.  Mother  Superior  at  the 
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Little  Sisters'  home,  "has  a  thing  for  me,"  he 
chuckled.  "I'm  not  patting  myself  on  the 
back  but  I  guess  I'm  doing  my  Job." 

Father  Mathias  drives  his  car  from  St. 
Anthony  to  the  Little  Sisters,  622  S.  10th  St., 
for  the  7:30  p.m.  Mass  each  day  ("I  haven't 
missed  a  day  or  been  late  once" ) .  On  Sunday 
he  has  Benediction  and  a  sermon  at  5  p.m. 
There  Is  also  group  anointing  every  three 
months. 

"It's  an  apostolate,"  he  said.  "My  heart's 
in  the  work  and  I  feel  I'm  helping  those  peo- 
ple." There  are  about  200  elderly  people  at 
the  home  and  Father  Mathias  said  there  are 
"always  over  100  "  at  the  Mass. 

On  Friday  Father  Mathias  leaves  the  Little 
Sisters'  home  and  drives  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  apartments  where  he  celebrates  a 
10  a.m.  Mass.  He  hears  Confessions  before 
Mass  and  takes  Communion  to  ill  persons. 

He  enjoys  this  assignment,  too.  "In  three 
months  I  straightened  out  one  marriage  and 
I  have  had  one  convert.  This  Is  my  apostolate 
to  the  poor,"  he  said. 

Father  Mathias'  roots  are  deep  In  St.  Peter 
parish  here.  His  parents  were  married  there, 
he  attended  the  old  St.  Peter  School,  he  cele- 
brated his  first  Mass  at  the  Church,  and 
many  years  later  returned  to  St.  Peter  for 
his  final  pastorate. 

His  father  was  a  carpenter  and  it  was  from 
him  that  he  learned  the  fundamentals  of 
construction. 

After  a  year  at  St.  Xavler  High  School, 
Father  Mathias  entered  St.  Francis  College 
In  Trenton,  N.J.  He  spent  his  novitiate  year 
In  Syracuse,  U.Y..  and  made  his  profession  of 
vows  in  1909. 

After  another  year  at  St.  Francis  studying 
philosophy,  he  spent  one  year  in  Innsbruck, 
Austria,  and  three  years  studying  theology  at 
St.  Francis  Convent,  a  Jesuit  college  in  Lou- 
vain,  Belgium.  He  was  ordained  at  the  Ameri- 
can College  in  Louvain  on  Jinie  28,  1914,  the 
day  World  War  I  began. 

"My  father  was  there  for  my  ordination," 
the  priest  related,  "and  then  we  did  some 
traveling.  We  had  an  audience  with  Pope 
Pius  X.  The  Pope  died  while  we  were  on  our 
way  home  and  so  I  have  two  rosaries  that 
were  blessed  by  a  saint." 

After  returning  to  the  United  States, 
Father  Mathias  was  assigned  as  assistant 
pastor  In  Douglas,  Wyo.  "The  church  served 
four  huge  counties,"  he  recalled,  "and  we 
would  have  to  travel  from  60  to  100  miles  In 
all  kinds  of  weather  to  servp  our  parish- 
ioners." 

Father  Mathias  was  transferred  to  Broken 
Bow,  Neb.,  and  for  the  next  10  years  served 
mission  churches  over  a  wide  area.  While 
there,  he  was  instrumental  In  building  a 
new  St.  Joseph  Church.  He  also  recalled  re- 
ceiving permission  to  build  a  vegetable  gar- 
den. "One  year  I  made  $83  for  the  parish 
selling  vegetables  to  the  local  grocery." 

His  first  pastorate  was  In  Plsmo  Beach, 
Cal.  There,  along  with  his  three  brothers, 
two  nephews  and  a  brother-in-law  who  came 
from  Louisville,  he  built  St.  P.jul  the  Apostle 
Church.  He  was  there  for  10  years. 

He  then  moved  to  the  old  St.  Anthony 
Church  In  JeffersonvlUe,  Ind.,  and  while  he 
was  there  he  was  responsible  for  another 
new  church.  The  parish  was  moved  to 
Clarksvllle  In  1949  and  a  new  St.  Anthony 
Church  was  built. 

There  was  more  construction  at  his  next 
as.slgiunent.  From  1951  untU  1957  he  was 
the  pastor  at  St.  Joseph  Church  In  Waupun. 
Wise,  and  while  there  he  built  a  p.arlsh 
school. 

He  retired  to  Louisville  but  It  was  a  short 
stay.  After  nine  months  as  associate  pastor 
at  St.  Peter  Church,  he  was  assigned  as 
pastor  at  a  church  In  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
After  two  and  one-half  years  there,  he  re- 
turned to  Louisville  and  was  pastor  at  St. 
Peter  Church  until  his  retirement  in   1965. 

Father  Mathias  Is  a  happy  man  as  he 
recalls  his  many  years  In  the  priesthood. 
"Not  long  ago,"  he  said,  "I  had  a  card  from 
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a  lady  In  Broken  Bow.  She  said  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  me  they  never  would  have  had  their 
nice  church.  And  that's  something,  I  guess." 


POLITICIZING   OUR   SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  pernicious  phenomena  in  public 
education  is  the  attempt  to  turn  schools 
into  citadels  of  political  advocacy. 

This  is  known  as  politicalization  and 
is  a  result  of  the  militant  efforts  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO.  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  the  various  political  action 
coalitions  formed  by  these  organizations. 

Its  net  effect  is  to  make  unconscionable 
use  of  a  captive  audience  of  about  50 
million  children  to  further  the  political 
goals  of  activist  teachers. 

School  people  who  run  for  political 
office  and  the  various  committees  formed 
at  election  time  to  provide  funds  for 
favored  candidates  advance  the  loftiest 
of  motives. 

It  all  is  being  done,  they  say,  in  the 
name  of  reforming  education  by  putting 
in  office,  directly  or  indirectly,  those  who 
will  pour  more  money  through  the 
schoolhouse  doors  and  make  education 
decisions  conforming  to  their  bias. 

All  this  further  retards  efforts  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation's  youth  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  get  along  in  the  world. 

The  May  1973  edition  of  the  Council 
for  Basic  Education's  Bulletin  provides 
a  perceptive  and  sobering  look  at  public 
school  politicalization  that  I  recommend 
to  those  concerned  about  those  who  use 
our  children,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  pub- 
lish the  bulletin's  leading  commentarj-  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Before  that,  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  outstanding  job  of  this  coun- 
cil, "incorporated  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  July  3,  1956,  as  a  nonprofit 
educational  organization  pledged  to  the 
encouragement  of  high  academic  stand- 
ards in  American  schools." 

As  its  name  implies,  one  of  the  ways 
the  council  tries  to  accomplish  its  goal 
is  through  continuous  study  of  and  re- 
porting about  basic  skills  instruction. 

The  councir.<;  work  is  outstanding  for 
its  accuracy,  depth,  lucidity,  and  com- 
monsense.  It  produces  one  of  the  best 
written  education  periodicals  in  the 
country  and  those  who  love  the  language 
will  delight  in  the  council's  use  of  it. 
Enali.sh  clas.'^es  mieht  benefit  from  a 
study  of  its  expositor>-  style. 

Members  intere.-^tcd  m  the  council  can 
write  it  at  725  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005. 

The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Council  for  Basic  Education  Bul- 
letin, May  19731 
The  Politicalization   op  EorcATlON 

In  simplest  terms,  politics,  in  the  wrrds 
of  the  English  political  scientist  Michael 
Oakeshott,  "Is  the  activity  of  attending  to 
the  general  rrrangements  of  a  people."  Edu- 
cation .ind  schools  are  part  of  those  arrange- 
ments so  it  is  not  surprising  that  educators 
find  themselves  caught  up  In  the  pressures 
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and  conflicts  that  Inevitably  ensue  when  hu- 
man activities  are  institutionalized.  But 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
politics  necessary  to  carry  out  the  general 
arrangements  In  education  and  the  Increas- 
ing tendency  to  politicize  education.  We  use 
the  verb  ■•politicize"  and  the  noun  form 
■•politlcalization"  in  the  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  meaning  'to  give  a  political  tone  or 
character  to"  an  enterprise.  More  and 
more  of  our  public  discussion  about  educa- 
tion veers  away  from  what  Is  the  crux  of 
the  matter — teaching  and  learning — and 
takes  on  a  political  tone  and  character.  More 
and  more  of  our  educators  act  less  like 
teachers  than  precinct  captains  marshalling 
support  and  consDlldating  power. 

Evidence  of  this  politlcalization  Is  all 
around  us.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  evi- 
dence can  be  seen  In  the  role  played  by  the 
teachers'  organizations.  Today  we  are  par- 
ticularly aware  of  teacher  militancy  because 
of  the  recent  upsurge  of  the  union  move- 
ment, but  In  a  more  quiet  fashion  teachers' 
groups  have  for  many  years  sought  a  po- 
litical role.  They  have  always  tended  to  con- 
sider education  unique  among  public  serv- 
ices, deserving  preferential  treatment.  In  the 
name  of  antl-polltlcs.  they  have  sought  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  political  system  with- 
out sharing  the  responsibilities.  They  have 
lobbied  for  first  call  on  state  and  local  reve- 
nues and  for  separate  elections  for  school 
boards,  and  have  always  tried  to  get  what 
they  want  In  the  way  of  monies  without  ac- 
coimtabUlty.  In  short,  their  politics  has 
taken  the  form  of  trying  to  make  the  schools 
autonomous,  divorclns  them  from  the  nat- 
ural and  normal  workings  of  the  political 
process. 

Teachers'  organizations  today  are  more 
openly  political,  reaching  out  more  franklv 
for  power.  Following  the  lead  of  the  mili- 
tant American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the 
larger  National  Education  Association  seems 
no  longer  satisfied  with  discreet  lobbying  In 
Washington  and  at  the  state  capitals.  Now  It 
is  willing  to  use  the  stronger  tactics  of  the 
APT.  including  the  strike.  One  result  of  the 
strong  stand  taken  by  both  NEA  and  AFT 
hEis  been  the  creation  of  power  blocs  In  edu- 
cation. To  both  of  these  groups,  administra- 
tors and  school  boards  are  not  partners  in 
education  but  adversaries.  An  enthusiastic 
young  union  leader  said  at  a  recent  meeting 
we  attended :  "Teachers  should  band  together 
against  school  boards,  who  are  their  natural 
enemies."  In  such  a  political  war  the  victims 
are  the  children.  When  teachers  strike  they 
protest,  of  course,  that  they  are  doing  It  all 
for  the  sake  of  the  kiddles  but  nobody  be- 
lieves this,  including  the  strikers  themselves. 

Further  evidence  of  politicalizatlon  shows 
up  In  the  way  newspapers  present  education 
news  Perhaps  the  malorlty  of  young  report- 
ers who  are  assigned  the  education  beat  are 
frankly  bored  with  what  goes  on  In  the  class- 
room, unless  It  Is  Black  English  or  sensitivity 
training  or  some  other  manifestation  of  far- 
out  Innovation.  For  the  most  part  they  don't 
want  to  write  about  the  nuts-and-bolts  mat- 
ters: how  reading  Is  taught  or  how  a  school 
Is  struggling  to  retain  Latin  or  the  place  of 
traditional  and  new  math  In  the  curriculum. 
They  are  Interested  In  the  sociological  and 
political  aspects  of  education:  teacher  mili- 
tancy, desegregation,  the  school  board's  fight 
with  the  superintendent,  the  size  of  the 
budget,  the  youthful  drug  scene.  Which  is 
not  to  say  that  all  of  these  topics  are  not 
Important  and  newsworthy,  but  they  are  not. 
as  some  reporters  seem  to  think,  the  heart  of 
education. 

The  newsletters  about  education,  most  of 
which  come  out  of  Washington,  also  show 
concern  with  essentially  political  matters. 
We  haven't  made  a  count,  bvit  It  Is  probably 
fair  to  say  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
material  in  many  of  these  newsletters  deals 
with  busing,  tax  problems,  federal  appropria- 
tions, congressional  hearings,  and  the  like. 
Some  of  these  newsletters  are  editorially  of 
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high  quality  but  they  seem  to  operate  on  the 
theory  that  most  of  the  news  that's  fit  to 
print  Is  political  news.  Undoubtedly  they  are 
convinced,  and  with  some  Justification,  that 
this  Is  what  their  educator-readers  are  most 
Interested  In. 

Even  the  courts  have  come  to  play  a  role 
In  this  politicalizatlon  ind  show  a  willingness 
to  rule  on  educational  as  well  as  legal  mat- 
ters. We  have  quoted  before  the  remarks  of 
Ira  MarlenhofT,  a  New  York  City  social  studies 
teacher,  writing  In  Social  Education: 

"The  courts  have  established  themselves 
as  arbiters  of  discipline,  umpires  In  cheating 
cases,  referees  In  matters  of  dress  and  de- 
portment, and  mediators  In  disputes  among 
educators  about  matters  of  professional  com- 
petence in  which  nobody's  'rights'  are 
involved." 

One  of  the  most  famous  examples  of  Ju- 
dicial action  In  educational  matters  occurred 
some  years  ago  In  Washington,  D.C.  when  a 
circuit  court  Judge  ordered  the  abandonment 
of  a  track  system  of  ability  grouping  In  the 
local  schools  (and  Incidentally  forced  out 
the  superintendent  who  devised  the  system) . 
The  decision  was  made  on  the  grounds  that 
the  track  system  violated  the  constitutional 
rights  of  blacks  but  to  non-legal  minds  the 
judge  seemed  to  be  Intruding  a  political  Issue 
Into  what  was  essentially  an  educational 
matter. 

And  speaking  of  Washington.  D.C,  as  we 
write  this  the  local  teachers'  union  has  In- 
structed Its  members  to  try  to  recruit  their 
pupils  to  participate  in  a  protest  at  the 
White  House  against  government  policy  on 
prices.  Lskst  year  teachers  distributed  mate- 
rials In  all  elementary  classrooms  criticizing 
welfare  reform  and  organized  children  to  take 
part  In  a  demonstration.  In  this  Instance  the 
action  had  the  official  approval  of  the  board 
of  education.  Thus  does  politicalizatlon  of 
education  reach  down  into  the  classroom. 

Aside  from  the  politicalizatlon  xif  educa- 
tion in  the  sense  of  accumulation  of  power. 
It  has  also  been  politicized  on  the  Ideologi- 
cal level.  There  are  many  high  school  and 
college  teachers  and  students  who  seek  to 
use  the  subject  matter  of  instruction — his- 
tory, literature,  the  arts,  etc. — In  the  Inter- 
est of  political  and  social  change.  This  is 
not.  of  course,  a  new  phenomenon.  It  has 
always  been  official  policy  in  totalitarian 
countries;  and  even  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  depression  years,  there  were  those 
who  looked  on  art  and  literature  as  in- 
struments to  be  tised  in  creating  the  brave 
new  world  and  saw  indoctrination  as  a 
legitimate  and  indeed  necessary  function 
for  teachers.  This  view  was  revived  in  the 
Sixties,  and  even  though  student  and  teach- 
er militancy  has  now  somewhat  subsided 
we  still  have  with  us  many  who  are  devoted 
to  education  as  indoctrination,  who  seek 
"to  give  a  political  tone  or  character"  not 
only  to  "general  arrangements"  but  to  the 
curriculum  Itself. 

If  our  educational  system  is  to  be  a 
healthy  one  it  is  Imperative  that  we  make 
the  effort  to  understand  what  Is  necessary 
politics  in  carrying  on  schools  and  what  is 
excessive  politics  exerted  for  accumulating 
power  for  self-interest.  Politicalizatlon  can 
undermine  what  Is  an  essential  and  highly 
useful  aspect  of  the  American  system  of  ed- 
ucation— the  diffusion  of  j>ower  among  as 
many  units  or  persons  as  possible  so  that 
•  no  group  has  a  monopoly  of  It.  School 
boards,  administrators,  teachers,  and  par- 
ents should  be  sharing  the  power  and 
responsibility  in  carrying  out  the  education 
of  youth. 

The  children  in  the  classrooms  are  suffer- 
ing because  too  many  people  in  education 
have  come  to  believe  that  all  decisions  and 
all  policies  must  be  political  and  are  there- 
fore spending  too  much  time,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  education  itself.  In  Jockeying  for 
political  advantage.  We  would  emphasize 
again  that  while  education  and  schools  are 
political  In  the  sense  of  being  part  of  the 
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"general  arrangements  of  a  people."  they 
cannot  be  run  like  city  oounclls  or  political 
parties.  Their  subject  matter  Is  teaching 
and  learning  and  when  this  human  ac- 
tivity Is  given  "a  political  tone  and  char- 
acter" education  is  in  trouble. 


INDIAN  AGAINST  INDIAN 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr,  MEEDS.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  the  Mem- 
bers know,  an  agreement  was  negotiated 
2  weeks  ago  ending  the  3 -month  occupa- 
tion and  seige  at  Wounded  Knee,  S.  Dak. 
The  underlying  causes  of  this  violent 
protest  are  not  yet  fully  understood  and 
the  ramifications  of  the  incident  have 
yet  to  be  fully  felt. 

In  today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  appears  an  article  by  William 
Greider,  staff  writer  for  the  Post.  In  my 
opinion,  this  article  has  cut  to  the  core 
of  the  Wounded  Knee  incident  and  laid 
bare  the  real  tragedy  of  that  event.  The 
central  focus  of  the  Woimded  Knee  oc- 
cupation, often  obscured  by  the  "David 
versus  Goliath"  reporting  of  the  press, 
has  been  Lhe  pitting  of  Indian  against 
Indian. 

A.s  the  story  unfolded  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  when  we 
held  hearings  on  the  Woimded  Knee  in- 
cident on  April  9.  10.  and  11.  it  became 
apparent  to  me  that,  whatever  the  other 
causes  and  issues  involved,  the  tragedy 
of  the  Indians  in  conflict  with  them- 
selves was  the  most  basic.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  tragedy  and  not  solely  of  their 
making.  Once  again,  we  must  look  to 
inadequate,  erratic  Government  policy 
to  fully  understand  these  intratribal 
conflicts. 

It  is  my  firm  intent,  as  chairman  of 
the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  to 
move  forward  with  a  program  to  equip 
the  Indian  people  with  the  necessary 
tools  to  accomplish  true  self-determina- 
tion and  economic  progress.  A  part  of 
this  effort  will  include  a  close  look  at 
tribal  government  and  its  shortcomings. 
But  no  program  will  succeed  unless  we 
start  with  a  sound  tribal  government 
supported  by  its  members  and  is  respon- 
sive to  their  desires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  to  the  Members  and 
to  other  interested  in  Indian  affairs  as  a 
means  of  better  understanding  the  re- 
cent conflict  at  Wounded  Knee  and  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  soimd  Federal  pro- 
grams and  policies  in  Indian  affairs: 
Indians  Against  Indians — Wounded  Knee 
Stressed  BrrxER  Tribal  Dispute 
(By  WlUlam  Orelder) 

Kyle,  S.  Dak. — An  anthropologist  might 
call  them  cultural  remnants,  seven  old  men, 
worn  and  toothless,  who  stUl  cling  to  the  lost 
glory  of  the  Sioux  nation. 

Their  grandfathers  were  famous  long  ago, 
men  like  Red  Cloud  and  Red  War  Bonnet  and 
Crow  Dog.  Now  they  speak  for  a  dwindling 
number  of  their  own  kinsmen.  Indians  who 
still  speak  their  own  language,  who  follow 
Imperfectly  the  old  ceremonials,  who  still  be- 
lieve It  would  be  better  to  turn  back  to  the 
long  broken  treaties  which  their  forefathers 
negotiated  in  the  19th  century. 
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"We  want  to  go  back  to  that  time  and  live 
as  we  lived  in  them  days,"  one  of  the  Sioux 
elders  pleaded,  "If  the  government  let  us  do 
it.  That's  the  only  thing  we  know,  the  In- 
dian life.  We  have  failed  In  the  civilized 
life.  It  Is  not  for  us." 

For  two  long  days  at  the  prairie  camp  of 
Frank  Pool's  Crow,  five  government  people 
listened  earnestly  to  the  old  men  and  their 
followers.  That  was  the  agreement  when  the 
Elege  of  Wounded  Knee  was  settled  two  weeks 
ago — that  the  White  House  would  send  a 
delegation  to  talk  to  the  "traditionalists,"  as 
they  are  called  In  the  Indian  world,  the  old 
headsmen  and  hereditary  chiefs  who  are  un- 
recognized by  the  official  tribal  government. 

The  scene  had  appropriate  shades  of  the 
bizarre  and  pathetic. 

Fool's  Crow,  the  host  and  principal  spokes- 
man, wore  a  black  braided  wig  under  his 
beaver  hat.  A  young  Indian  militant  passed 
out  "Impeach  Nixon"  stickers  to  the  White 
House  visitors.  Two  fresh  deer  hides,  drying 
on  a  backyard  clothesline,  lent  a  putrid  odor 
to  the  meeting. 

Henry  Crow  Dog,  whose  long  silken  hair 
Is  still  black  despite  bis  age,  addressed  the 
gathering  In  Lakota,  then  cblded  his  people 
for  missing  his  point.  "Stupid  Indians  can't 
understand  their  own  language,"  he  said. 

An  old  woman  in  black  wandered  through 
the  yard,  crying  In  confusion  at  all  the 
excitement,  the  TV  cameras  and  U.S.  mar- 
shals and  the  helicopters  which  landed  In  the 
pasture. 

A  young  man  comforted  her.  He  looked  Just 
like  a  bare-chested  brave  from  a  storybook, 
except  for  the  sunglasses.  "Don't  worry, 
grandma, "  he  said.  "Something  good's  £:oing 
to  come  out  of  this."  After  two  days  of  talk, 
that  hope  was  much  harder  to  sustain.  What 
the  government  delegation  heard  was  a  be- 
wildering recital  of  grievances,  the  past 
Jumbled  with  the  present,  the  real  with  the 
fantastic.  Rape,  murder,  police  brutalty, 
stolen  land,  stolen  money,  bureaucratic 
bungling  and  deceit,  and  the  cutthroat  poli- 
tics that  goes  with  general  poverty.  Like  the 
aftermath  of  a  bad  dream,  the  details  were 
fuzzy  but  the  feeling  was  genuine,  anger  and 
terror. 

•  Everytlme  a  revolving  fund  comes  from 
Washington,  wh  •  -ets  the  benefit?"  asked 
James  Holy,  w  j  James  Holy  Eagle,  82 
years  old.  "T-  ..ople  who  are  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  tribal  council.  I  live  20  miles 
east  of  here.  I  never  get  the  benefit.  I'm  not 
on  commodities.  I'm  not  on  the  welfare." 

Frank  Kills  Enemy,  a  blg-bellled  man  with 
a  kindly  face,  rose  to  announce  that  his  life 
had  been  threatened  by  the  tribal  police. 
"My  name  Is  Kills  Enemy  and  I  am  not 
afraid."  he  said,  then  sat  down.  Indians 
against  Indians.  That  is  mostly  what  they 
talked  about  at  Fool's  Crow's  Place.  That  Is 
the  reality  which  the  occupation  at  Wounded 
Knee  dramatized.  The  bitter  tribal  divisions 
which  overlay  every  problem  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  are  ex- 
treme, but  similar  conflict  can  be  found  to 
some  degree  on  most  reservations  in  America. 

The  traditionalists  blame  it  all  on  the 
white  man's  inten'ention,  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  lure 
of  government  money.  Others  would  say  it  Is 
the  inevitable  legacy  of  history,  people  di- 
vided by  the  changes  forced  upon  them,  some 
resisting,  some  trying  to  adjust.  In  any  case, 
government  reforms,  launched  with  the  best 
of  Intentions,  have  aggravated  the  divisions. 

At  Pine  Ridge,  the  "Treaty  Indians"  want 
to  abolish  the  elected  Tribal  Council  and 
the  Tribal  Constitution,  adopted  in  1935.  This 
would  return  to  the  traditional  consensus 
apparatus  by  which  the  Sioux  governed 
themselves  before  the  government  Introduced 
Its  version  of  representative  democracy.  Each 
tiny  community  chose  Its  version  of  rep- 
resentative democracy.  Each  tiny  commu- 
nity chose  its  headman.  They  gathered  as 
the    "Treaty    Council"    with    the    emphasis 
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on  unanimity,  not  elections.  In  the  reform 
spirit  of  FDR's  first  administration.  Con- 
gress changed  that  with  the  Indian  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1934,  which  encouraged 
tribes  to  adopt  written  constitutions  for 
elected  tribal  governments.  The  idea  was  to 
break  the  pattern  of  government  paternal- 
ism. With  the  strong  voice  of  elected  ofllciale, 
the  reformers  reasoned,  the  tribes  could  take 
over  the  powers  held  by  the  BIA  superinten- 
dent on  each  reservation. 

When  the  Oglala  Sioux  adopted  their  con- 
stitution the  vote  was  close  and  some  of  the 
old-timers  stUl  argue  that  many  tradition- 
alists refused  to  vote  at  all,  assuming  that 
would  help  defeat  the  Idea.  The  old  "Treaty 
Council"  was  eclipsed  by  the  new  Tribal 
Council,  which  was  authorized  to  handle 
government  funds  and  programs — and  Jobs 
In  a  land  where  patronage  Is  precious. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  politically  ac- 
tive and  successful  Sioux  were  the  ones  most 
attuned  to  the  outside  white  world,  better 
educated,  more  eager  for  economic  gain.  In 
the  Indian  world,  they  are  called  the  "pro- 
gressives," though  the  old  headmen  call  them 
venal.  The  political  division  became  compli- 
cated further  by  race  and  culture. 

The  traditionalists  generally  are  full- 
blooded  Sioux  whUe  tl^p  progressives  Include 
many  "breeds"  Indians  with  a  white  parent 
or  grandparent.  Crow  Dog  spoke  bitterly  of 
the  two  governments  on  Pine  Ridge:  "We 
have  a  half-breed  government  and  an  Indian 
government." 

Over  the  years,  the  unspoken  assumption 
of  the  federal  people  has  been  that  this  tragic 
division  would  fade  away  in  time  as  the 
"Treaty  Indians"  grew  old  and  died,  as  more 
and  more  younger  Indians  turned  toward 
formal  education  and  a  life  In  the  white 
economy. 

That  has  happened  to  some  extent,  though 
the  old  viewpoints  endure  more  tenaciously 
than  the  reformers  probably  expected  40 
years  ago.  But  now  something  else  has  hap- 
pened which  complicates  the  matter  further. 

The  young  mUltancy  of  groups  like  the 
American  Indian  Movement,  the  organization 
which  staged  the  siege  at  Wounded  Knee,  has 
embraced  the  traditionalist  outlook  and 
made  the  old  argtiments  over  broken  treaties 
fresh  and  current.  Ironically,  many  of  the 
young  activists  grew  up  In  the  Indian  slums 
of  major  cities,  not  on  reservations,  where 
the  BIA  encouraged  their  families  to  move 
in  search  of  Jobs, 

The  anger  of  the  old  men.  clinging  to  the 
faded  Identity  of  their  past,  seems  to  have 
converged  with  the  anger  of  the  young  men, 
who  are  searching  awkwardly  for  their  own 
Identity  as  Indians,  Hovrever  skeptical  they 
may  be,  even  federal  officials  concede  that 
this  strange  coming  together  has  an  explosive 
potential  for  "other  Wounded  Knees,"  wher- 
ever traditionalist  sentiment  Is  strong  and 
wherever  the  elected  tribal  government  is 
"autocratic  and  unresponsive." 

The  clash  creates  policy  contradictions  for 
both  sides.  The  Nixon  administration  has 
espoused  greater  self-determination  for  In- 
dian tribes,  meaning  that  the  tribal  gov- 
ernments would  take  over  more  and  more  of 
the  functions  now  operated  by  federal  bu- 
reaucrats. Yet  It  cannot  very  well  pursue 
that  policy  where  tribal  governments  them- 
selves are  the  source  of  bitterness  and  ac- 
cusations of  corruption. 

Bradley  Patterson,  the  White  House  as- 
sistant who  led  the  delegation  here,  con- 
ceded that  the  President's  policy  "is  lean- 
ing on  a  weak  reed,"  If  Tribal  Councils  dis- 
criminate grossly  against  the  minority  fac- 
tions. 

"It  seems  to  me  what  you're  saying  most 
clearly,"  Patterson  told  the  Sioux  elders, 
"is  why  can't  we  have  a  fair  and  Just  tribal 
government  here?  It  seems  to  me  a  question 
which  Indian  people  all  over  the  country 
could  raise.  We  get  the  same  question  all 
over."  On  the  other  side,  the  AIM  activists 
and   the   Oglala  Sioux   traditionalists   have 
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their  own  contradiction.  They  plead  to  be 
free  of  the  bureaucratic  yoke  of  the  federal 
government — yet  they  are  asking  the  white 
men  from  Washington  to  remove  unilateral- 
ly from  office  Indians  who  were  elected  by 
Indians.  That  doesn't  seem  like  a  step  to- 
ward the  past  glory  either. 

Justice  Department  lawyers  are  investi- 
gating 48  complaints  of  civil  rights  viola- 
tions at  Pine  Ridge.  Auditors  from  five  gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  are  pour- 
ing over  tribal  books  to  check  out  the  alle- 
gations of  misspent  funds.  Patterson  also 
promised  the  traditionalists  that  he  will  give 
them  a  prompt  reply  on  their  request  for  a 
presidential  treaty  commission,  but  he  would 
not  promise  to  set  aside  the  reservation's 
elected  government. 

The  situation  Is  so  complicated  and  bitter, 
so  Impossible,  that  it  breeds  special  fan- 
tasies. Some  of  the  old  men  talked  about  the 
undivided  territory  their  people  once  held, 
the  Black  Hills  and  the  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory west  of  the  Powder  River,  as  If  it  were 
retrievable.  Some  of  the  younger  men  have 
more  forward  looking  dreams. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  EXPORT 
MANAGEMENT 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
authority  to  manage  the  export  of  forest 
products  from  the  United  States,  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  insure  that  there 
is  an  adequate  supply  of  forest  products 
for  domestic  consumption  at  prices  that 
are  reasonable. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  consump- 
tion of  softwood — primarily  for  hous- 
ing— has  increased  remarkably  over  the 
past  3  years.  To  meet  this  demand,  lum- 
ber Imports  were  increased.  However,  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  an  increase  in 
log  and  lumber  exports.  This  increase  in 
exports  only  exacerbated  the  price  situa- 
tion which  was  skyrocketing  under  the 
pressure  of  extraordinary  domestic  de- 
mand. For  example,  a  record-high  rate 
of  log  exports  to  Japan  was  recorded  last 
year,  as  our  domestic  lumber  supplies 
were  sold  at  abnormally  high  prices,  two 
or  three  times  the  normal  price  level. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  maximize  the 
use  of  our  forest  resources  while  limiting 
our  exports  of  lumber  products.  The  bill 
encourages  forest  owners  and  managers 
to  expwDrt  only  those  species  and  grades 
of  logs  and  forest  products  that  are  sur- 
plus to  our  domestic  needs.  By  this 
method,  we  would  continue  to  export  and 
defray  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
But  moreover,  we  would  be  increasing 
the  economic  and  environmental  use  of 
our  forest  resources.  The  wastage  por- 
tion of  our  forested  trees  would  be  kept 
to  a  minimum  with  full  use  of  the  tree 
bole. 

The  export  of  forest  products  from 
Federal  forests  has  been  partially  regu- 
lated since  1968.  However,  there  has  been 
an  astronomical  increase  in  log  ex- 
ports— all  from  private  actions.  This  bill 
would  regulate  this  trade  by  vesting 
certain  powers  in  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. These  powers  could  be  revoked 
by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of 
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Congress,  if  there  were  an  overriding 
national  interest.  However,  the  regula- 
tion of  exports  applies  only  to  those  for- 
est products  that  are  needed  in  the 
United  States.  Those  logs  and  other  for- 
est products  which  are  surplus  to  our 
needs  could  continue  to  be  exported 
without  restriction. 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  would  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  the  wise  management  and 
protection  of  our  forest  resources  while 
insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  forest 
products  for  domestic  use. 

I  submit  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks: 

H.R.  8034 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  cap- 
tion of  section  1  the  following : 

■TITLE    I — GENERAL    PROVISIONS" 

(2)  redesignating  sections  1  through  14, 
and  all  cross  references  thereto,  as  sections 
101  through  114,  respectively; 

(3)  striking  "this  Act"  wherever  It  appears 
In  sectons  101  through  114  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (2) )  and  Inserting  "this  title"; 
and 

(4»  striking  "This  Act"  In  section  113(a) 
(as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2))  and  In- 
serting "This  title". 

Sec.  2.  The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  Is  amended  by  Euldlng  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  title : 

"TITLE    II— FOREST    PRODUCTS    EXPORT 
MANAGEMENT 

"SHORT    TTTLE 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Forest  Products  Export  Management  Act  of 
1973'. 

"FINDINGS 

'  "Sec.  202.  It  Is  the  finding  of  the  Congress 
that  It   Is   in   the   Interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  there  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  forest  products  continuously  avail- 
able   for    their    use;    the    United    States    Is 
abundantly    blessed    with    land    capable    of 
growing  forests  that  can  produce  the  range 
of  values  that  the  living  forest  provides  for 
man's    economic,    social    and    spiritual    well 
being;  during  the  past  century  and  Into  some 
of  this  century  the  forest  lands  of  the  United 
States  were  viewed  as  a  limitless  resource: 
these  forests  were  subjected  to  heavy  cutting 
and  a  low  level  of  management  and  protec- 
tion; during  the  past  several  decades  progress 
has  been  made  In  Introducing  a  higher  level 
of  management  on  public  and  private   for- 
ests; there  are  still  substantial  forest  areas 
that  have  not  been  restored  to  their  optimum 
level  of  economic  and  envirormiental  utility; 
It  Is  both  feasible  and  wise  to  sustain  the 
flow  of  benefits  from  the  forests;  some  bene- 
fits,   both    tangible   and   Intangible,  can   be 
sustained  on  an  even  sort  of  flow;  on  larger 
private  and  public  forests  It  Is  practical  to 
maintain  a  continuous  annual  flow  of  forest 
products,  while  on  smaller  forest  units  the 
flow   of   products   may    be   Intermittent   yet 
under  a  high  order  of  forest  stewardship,  all 
to  the  end  that  the  total  amount  of  forest 
products  and  other  benefits  regionally  and 
nationally  will  be  sustained  and  amplified  In 
future  decades;    to  help   attain  those  goals 
the  wastage  of  portions  of  the  bole  of  each 
tree  cut  should  be  kept  at  as  low  a  level  as 
possible  and  all  reasonable  efforts  to  secure 
the  full  utilization  of  the  tree  bole  should 
be    encouraged;    all    reasonable    forest    land 
management  efforts  should  be  encouraged  to 
secure     the    economic    and    environmental 
benefits  of  our  forest  resources;   the  United 
States  has  become  a  substantial  Importer  of 
softwood  logs  and  products,  principally  from 
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Canada,  and  we  also  Import  certain  hard- 
woods Indigenous  to  the  United  States;  the 
importation  of  logs  and  forest  products  from 
other  nations  should  be  encouraged  provided 
this  trade  does  not  exploit  other  nations' 
forest  resources  to  their  disadvantage;  the 
United  States  especially  in  the  past  decade 
has  become  a  substantial  exporter  of  soft- 
wood logs  and  also  exports  a  substantial 
quantity  of  lumber;  there  Is  concern  that 
unless  this  trade  is  properly  managed  It  will 
contribute  to  supply  Instability,  rises  In  the 
cost  of  forest  products  and  depletion  of  the 
forest  resources  of  the  United  States  In  a 
manner  disadvantageous  to  the  national  need 
and  Interest. 

"FOREST   PRODUCTS  EXPORT   MANAGEMENT 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  title, 
the  export  of  forest  products  from  the  United 
States  shall  be  managed  by  limiting  the 
volume  thereof  that  annually  may  be  ex- 
ported and  the  conditions  under  which  for- 
est products  may  be  exported.  This  shall  be 
a  function  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
cooperation  from  other  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. 

"(b)  For  the  calendar  year  1973,  softwood 
log  exports  shall  not  exceed  the  average  of 
such  exports  during  calendar  years  1971  and 
1972.  For  softwood  lunjber,  timber,  and  cants, 
the  exports  for  calendar  year  1973  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  of  such  exports  during 
calendar  years  1971  and  1972. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
year  beginning  with  1973,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  type  and  volume  of  forest 
products  that  have  been  Imported  for  the 
year  In  progress.  He  shall  estimate  the  an- 
ticipated level  of  such  Imports  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  and  he  shall  review  and  analyze 
all  facts  he  deems  pertinent  to  determining 
whether  the  export  of  forest  products  Is  In 
the  national  Interest  and  the  level  of  such 
exports  that  would  be  In  the  national  In- 
terest. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  December  15  of  each 
year  beginning  with  1973,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  for  the  succeeding  year  the  level  of 
forest  products  exports  that  he  determines 
vrtll  be  permitted  In  the  national  Interest  but. 
except  as  provided  below,  the  permitted  level 
of  exports  of  forest  products  needed  for  do- 
mestic use  In  any  year  shall  not  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  imports  of  forest  products. 
For  the  calendar  year  1974  such  exports  may 
be  20  per  centum  of  the  1973  Imports  and 
for  1975  such  exports  may  be  15  per  centvun 
of  the  1974  Imports.  In  any  year,  however,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  such  higher  level  of 
forest  products  exports  not  to  exceed  the  1972 
level  as  he  determines  will  be  In  the  national 
Interest  In  any  year  or  portion  thereof  when 
the  domestic  price  Index  for  forest  products 
Is  95  or  less  using  the  year  1967  as  100. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  export  of  quantities 
of  forest  products  as  provided  In  subsection 
(d),  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  grades 
and  species  of  logs  and  bolts  and  processed 
lumber,  plywood,  and  cants  not  needed  for 
and  surplus  to  domestic  purposes  and  may 
permit  their  exportation  without  regard  to 
the  above  limits.  In  reaching  his  determina- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider  whether 
the  export  of  such  logs  will  Improve  the  utili- 
zation of  the  bole  of  cut  trees  and  promote 
higher  levels  of  forest  management.  As  a  con- 
dition of  issuing  such  a  permit  the  Secretary 
shall  have  made  a  finding  that  there  Is  cur- 
rently no  reasonable  domestic  market  for 
such  forest  products  and  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count, among  other  things — 

"(I)  whether  the  applicant  has  attempted 
in  good  faith  but  unsuccessfully  to  sell  such 
forest  products  at  no  more  than  fair  value 
to  persons  that  are  customarily  engaged  In 
the  purchase  of  such  products  for  manufac- 
ture or  sale:  and 

"(2)    the  customary  uses  for  such  forest 

products  on   the  domestic  market  and  the 

current  prevailing  conditions  as  to  such  •  •  • 

"(f)    The    Secretary    shall    by    regulation 

designate  at  least  one  day  In  each  month  on 
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which  he  will  receive  written  or  oral  testi- 
mony from  permit  applicants  and  other  In- 
terested persons,  relevant  to  the  findings  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (e)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. To  provide  the  public  notice  of  pending 
applications,  testimony  will  be  received  on 
only  those  applications  delivered  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  desig- 
nated date.  After  receipt  and  consideration 
of  the  testimony,  the  Secretary  shall  within 
five  days  (Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holi- 
days excluded)  approve  or  disapprove  such 
applications.  Concurrent  with  his  action  the 
Secretary  shall  Issue  a  concise  public  state- 
ment stating  his  reasons  therefor. 

"(g)  Any  person  who  prior  to  March  31, 
1973  has  entered  into  a  firm  written  contract 
to  deliver  forest  products  for  export,  shall  be 
permitted  by  the  Secretary  to  complete  such 
contract  and  the  Secretary  shall  take  these 
facts  into  account  In  determining  the  per- 
mits he  will  la  ue  under  this  title.  In  Issu- 
ing permits  for  xiie  export  of  forest  products 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  all  persons  and  shall  not  limit  such 
permits  to  those  who  have  engaged  In  ex- 
ports In  prior  years  but  he  shall  Issue  such 
permits  only  to  persons  who  own  forest  land 
or  persons  who  own  forest  products,  manu- 
facturing plants,  or  logging  operations  and 
customarily  are  engaged  In  the  cutting  of 
standing  timber  or  the  manufacture  of  same 
for  domestic  manufacture. 

"AVAILABILITY    OF    RECORDS    AND    STORAGE    AREAS 

"Sec.  204.  Whoever  exported  forest  prod- 
ucts in  the  two  years  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  title  or  subsequently  applies  under  this 
title  to  export  forest  products  shall  permit 
access  to  related  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts, and  their  forest  storage  areas  by  the 
Secretary. 

"PENALTY 

"Sec  205.  Whoever  knowingly  and  will- 
fully exports  any  timber  In  violation  of  this 
title,  or  knowingly  and  fraudulently  flies  a 
false  report,  or  falls  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary access  to  his  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts, and  his  forest  product  storage  areas 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both, 
for  each  such  violation,  and  shall  not  there- 
after be  permitted  to  export  forest  prod- 
ucts for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years, 

"DEFINrnONS 

"Sec.  206.  As  used  In  this  title — 

"(a)  the  term  'forest  products'  means 
coniferous  species:  Provided,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  coniferous  forest  prod- 
ucts consist  of — 

"(1)  any  logs,  such  as  saw  logs,  peeler  logs, 
and  pulp  logs; 

"  (2 )  cants,  squares,  and  hewn  sawn  mate- 
rial exceeding  four  and  one-half  Inches  in 
thickness; 

"(3)  split  or  round  bolts,  or  other  round 
wood  not  processed  to  standards  and  speci- 
fications suitable  for  end  product  use; 

"(4 1   veneers  and  ploy  wood;  and 

"(5)  lumber  seven  feet  In  length  or  more 
with  a  width  In  excess  of  two  Inches  or  a 
thickness  In  excess  of  one-half  Inch. 

"(b)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

"(c)  The  term  'exporter'  means  any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  association,  firm,  or  other 
legal  entity  which  sold  forest  products  under 
such  terms  that  the  seller  delivered  the  for- 
est products  either — 

"(1)  on  board  a  truck  or  railroad  car;  or 

"(2)  alongside  a  vessel  In  a  manner  usual 
In  the  port  Involved  or  on  a  dock  designated 
and  provided  by  the  buyer;  In  such  circum- 
stances that  the  seller  at  that  time  reason- 
ably believed  that  the  forest  products  so  de- 
livered would.  In  accordance  with  orders 
given  by  the  buyer  directly  to  the  carrier,  be 
transported  by  such  truck,  railroad  car.  or 
vessel  to  a  foreign  destination. 

"(d)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
fifty  States,  and  territories,  possesslon.s,  and 
trust  territories  of  the  United  States. 
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"AXJTHORITY   TO   SUSPEND 

"Sec.  207.  After  the  calendar  year  1974,  the 
President  may  suspend  the  operation  of  this 
title.  In  whole  or  in  part  for  any  calendar 
year  If  by  July  1  of  the  preceding  year  he 
has  made  a  finding  that  the  overall  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States  will  be  better 
served  by  such  action  than  by  the  operation 
of  this  title  and  by  that  date  he  has  sub- 
mitted his  reasons  therefor  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  have  passed  resolutions  stating  in 
effect  approval  of  such  request  no  later  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  calendar  days 
thereafter. 

"REGULATIONS   AND  FEES 

•Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
charge  reasonable  fees  to  those  engaged  In 
the  exportation  of  forest  products,  or  seeking 
to  export  forest  products  to  defray  the  cost 
of  processing  and  approving  their  speclflc  ap- 
plication and  the  inspection  of  the  forest 
products  they  are  permitted  to  export.  In  any 
case  where  It  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  that  any  person  hEis  made  a 
payment  under  this  authority  which  is  not 
required,  or  Is  In  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
quired, the  Secretary,  upon  application  or 
otherwise,  may  cause  a  refund  to  be  made 
from  applicable  funds.  Moneys  received  here- 
under shall  be  credited  to  a  separate  account 
In  the  Treasury  and  are  hereby  appropriated 
and  made  available  until  expended,  as  the 
Secretary  may  direct  for  payment  of  expenses 
Incident  to  the  function  for  which  the 
charges  were  made  and  for  refunds  to  deposi- 
tors as  provided  above.  There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title." 


HOWARD    PHILLIPS    INTERVIEWED 
BY  U.S.  NEWS  &  WORLD  REPORT 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  Mr. 
Howard  Phillips,  acting  director  of  OEO, 
was  interviewed. 

I  found  Mr.  Phillip's  comments  very 
interesting. 

I  insert  this  interview  in  the  Record: 
Benefits  to  Poor:  "Greatest  in  History" 
(Interview  with  Howard  Phillips,  Director, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity) 

Q.  Mr.  Phillips,  what  Is  to  be  accomplished 
by  closing  down  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  eliminating  or  shifting  anti- 
poverty  programs? 

A.  What  we're  doing  Is  making  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  antlpoverty  activities  more 
effective.  They  haven't  really  been  effective  In 
eliminating  poverty  In  the  past.  What  the 
President  wants  Is  to  reorganize  the  federal 
antlpoverty  effort  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
enhance  Its  real  benefit  to  the  poor. 

We  propose  to  eliminate  the  middleman — 
the  antlpoverty  bureaucrat — and  see  that  the 
money  Intended  for  the  poor  really  goes  to 
their  direct  benefit.  The  old  approach  of 
trickling  down  dollars  for  the  poor  through 
a  vast  array  of  poverty  contractors  and  pro- 
fessionals has  only  alleviated  poverty  for  the 
middlemen. 

We  are  also  reorganizing  federal  antlpover- 
ty activities  so  that  more  decisions  are  placed 
In  the  hands  of  elected  officials  who  can  be 
held  accountable  for  success  or  faUure,  rath- 
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er  than  leaving  those  decisions  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  people  employed  by  the  federal  b^ 
reaucracy.  We  are.  In  effect,  providing  Ic 
option. 

Q.  Win  you  be  spending  much  less  than  In 
the  past? 

A.  We  will  actually  be  spending  more.  In 
fiscal  year  1974  [which  begins  next  July  1] 
the  total  federal  expenditure  of  direct  bene- 
fit to  the  poor  will  be  roughly-  30.3  billion 
dollars.  This  Is  the  greatest  amount  In  Amer- 
ican history.  It  compares  with  7.9  billion  dol- 
lars spent  10  years  ago. 

In  calculating  the  effect  of  these  changes, 
what  you  have  to  bear  m  mind  Is  this:  With 
the  exception  of  the  Community  Action  pro- 
gram, all  other  programs  administered  by 
OEO  would,  under  the  President's  budget, 
be  continued  In  fiscal  year  1974  at  an  equiv- 
alent or  higher  level  of  expenditure  than  In 
FY  1973.  The  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams simply  Is  being  assigned  to  other  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

Q.  What  win  happen  to  the  Community 
Action  program? 

A.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  We  are  saying 
that  If  the  President's  budget  is  adopted, 
there  will  be  no  funding  of  Community  Ac- 
tion programs  In  the  federal  budget.  Com- 
munities which  desire  to  continue  such  pro- 
grams could  do  so  If  they  wish. 

Q.  How  much  money  has  been  spent  on 
Conununlty  Action — and  what  has  been  its 
major  effect? 

A.  Prom  all  federal  sources,  more  than  10 
billion  dollars  has  gone  to  Community  Ac- 
tion agencies — 2.8  billion  from  OEO.  The 
balance  of  the  funding  has  come  from  State 
and  local  sources,  private  soiirces,  and  from 
federal  departments  and  agencies  other  than 
OEO. 

Community  Action  has  had  roughly  eight 
years  to  prove  itself  at  the  local  level.  Now, 
local  officials  will  have  to  determine  Its  rela- 
tive effectiveness,  and  whether  they  want  to 
spend  local  money  on  it. 

People  frequently  ask  me,  "How  can  you 
decide  that  a  program  In  my  community  Is 
good  or  bad?"  My  Einswer  to  them  Is  that 
I  can't  decide.  That's  precisely  why  It's  so 
Important  that  we  return  decision-making 
authority  to  people  at  the  local  level  who  are 
In  a  better  position  to  make  such  assess- 
ments. 

Q.  What  about  the  other  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams? Who  win  decide  their  ultimate  fate? 

A.  Specific  programs  will  stand  or  fall  on 
their  own  merits.  Those  that  are  being  trans- 
ferred for  administration  to  other  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  will  be  continued, 
modified  or  discontinued  at  the  discretion 
of  those  agencies.  Those  programs  such  as 
Community  Action,  which  wUl  fall  within 
the  purview  of  local  officials,  will  receive 
public  funding — or  not  receive  public  fund- 
ing— at  the  discretion  of  elected  officials. 

Q.  Wliere  would  the  money  come  from  for 
programs  that  are  continued  bv  communi- 
ties? 

A.  Prom  the  people — from  the  private  sec- 
tor— or  from  local  or  State  funds.  General 
revenue-sharing  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government  might  be  allotted  to  such  pro- 
grams. And  there  are  three  categories  of 
special  revenue  sharing  as  proposed  by  the 
President  under  which  funds  could  be  used 
for  such  purposes  If  local  officials  so  decided. 

Our  whole  point  Is  that  we  In  Washington 
can't  really  decide  if  a  program  has  been 
effective  in  overcoming  poverty  In  a  particu- 
lar community.  And  we  think  the  time  has 
come  where  people  at  the  local  level  have 
to  decide  what  Is  the  best  way  to  spend  the 
money  avaUable  to  fight  poverty  in  their 
community. 

Q.  Some  members  of  Congress  have  ques- 
tioned the  President's  authority  to  close  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  shift  Its 
programs  without  legislative  action  by  Con- 
gress. What  Is  your  view  on  that? 

A.  In  all  cases  \n  which  OEO  programs 
have  been  shifted  to  other  agencies  there  Is 
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pre-existing  authority  for  me  to  delegate 
the  program  to  another  agency,  and  for  that 
agency  to  carry  on  the  program. 

This  authority  was  In  the  original  Act  of 
1964,  and  It's  an  authority  which  was  used 
previously  by  Sargent  Shrlver  and  by  other 
OEO  Directors. 

There  are  two  programs  for  which  we  are 
seeking  new  legislation  to  effect  a  transfer. 
One  Is  the  Legal  Services  program,  to  provide 
legal  aid  to  the  poor.  The  other  Is  the  Com- 
munity Economic  Development  program. 

Q.  Earlier  you  mentioned  30.3  bUUon  dol- 
lars being  budgeted  for  "direct  benefit  to 
the  poor."  What  are  you  Including  In  that 
figure? 

A.  It  Includes  cash  payments,  Income  se- 
curity, educational  benefits,  health  benefits, 
manpower  benefits.  It  would  also  Include 
benefits  In  the  form  of  Social  Security  pay- 
ments which  go  to  the  poor,  support  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
so  forth. 

Q.  A  federal  Judge  has  ruled  that  the 
President  does  not  have  the  power  to  close 
down  the  OEO  this  year.  Will  this  really 
change  your  plans? 

A.  It  Is  an  open  question  whether  an  ap- 
peal vrtll  be  made.  So  long  as  the  ruling  is  in 
force,  we  Intend  to  carry  on  our  activities  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  Judge's  Inter- 
pretation. Our  authority  to  delegate  pro- 
grams to  other  agencies  does  not  seem  to 
be  affected,  and  we  anticipate  zero  funding 
m  the  OEO  budget  on  July  1. 

Q.  If  Congress  votes  to  provide  funding 
past  June  30,  will  this  mean  that  OEO  will 
continue  past  this  deadline? 

A.  There  are  certain  poet-June  30  liaison 
functions  which  can  conceivably  continue 
without  funds.  No  money  would  be  available 
to  OEO,  however,  if  the  President  did  not 
sign  Into  law  an  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


PAPERWORK    DELUGE    IS    SERIOUS 
THREAT 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
concerned  at  the  avalanche  of  paperwork 
which  our  Government  imposes  upon  the 
American  people.  We  have  had  special 
commissions  and  studies,  and  still  this 
proliferation  continues. 

I  want  to  quote  from  an  article  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Service  relative  to 
this  subject.  They  refer  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent work  of  Senator  Thomas  McIn- 
TYRE.  of  New  Hampshire,  and  I  felt  that 
the  story,  as  written  by  Ronald  Kozlol, 
should  be  repeated  in  part  here. 

He  began  his  statement  by  noting  that 
the  mass  of  Federal  Government  paper- 
work is  contributing  to  the  bankruptcy 
of  small  businesses,  unemployment,  and  a 
feeling  of  hostility  by  many  citizens  to- 
ward their  Government. 

A    portion    of    his    statement    is    as 
follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Thomas  McIntyre 

These  are  the  conclusions  reached  In  a 
special  report  by  Sen.  Thomas  J.  McIntyre 
(D..  N.H.),  chairman  of  the  government  reg- 
ulation subcommittee.  Mclntyre's  report  cul- 
mmates  two  years  of  investigation  by  his 
subcommittee  Into  the  Increasing  problj 
created  by  a  massive  bureaucracy. 

The  subcommittee  listened  to  hundreds' 
smaU  businessmen  and  taxpayers  tliroughout 
the  country  tell  of  the  maze  of  government 
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paperwork  that  has  more  than  doubled  In 
the  last  three  years. 

As  Mclntyre  puts  It,  "It's  outrageous  .  .  . 
this  complicated  bureaucratic  nonsense  the 
government  Imposes  on  us." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  con- 
clusions drawn  by  the  subcommittee  studies 
Is  that  the  demands  for  Information  have  led 
many  small  businesses  and  citizens  to  be- 
lieve that  "the  government  has  a  deep  and 
abiding  distrust  of  citizens  generally  and 
businessmen  In  p)artlcular." 

The  report  adds.  'When  a  citizen's  only 
contact  with  his  government  Is  a  frustrating 
battle  with  red  tape,  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
he  expresses  a  growing  feeling  of  alienation 
from  that  government." 

Mcln tyre's  Investigators  found  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  federal  bureaucracy  Is 
Indifferent  toward  the  small  businessman. 
Testimony  from  federal  officials  demon- 
stated  a  considerable  lack  of  understanding 
of  needs  of  small  business,  according  to  the 
senator. 

Mclntyre's  report  makes  several  recom- 
mendations on  reducing  the  paperwork, 
burden,  including  constant  monitoring  by 
Congress  of  executive  agencies. 

He  also  urged  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  examine  federal  agencies  to  Insure 
better  management  practices  on  the  part  of 
these  agencies. 

Mclntyre  also  has  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
which  would  require  all  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  disclose  In  their  reports  the  paper- 
work burden  to  be  Imposed  as  a  result  of  any 
new  legislation. 

If  this  bill  Is  passed,  every  lawmaker  will 
then  be  aware  of  how  much  additional  paper- 
work will  be  required,  and  necessary  amend- 
ments could  be  made  when  new  legislation 
comes  up  for  passage,"  Mclntyre  said. 

America's  businessmen  are  spending  $18 
billion  a  year — either  In  accountants'  fees 
or  in  time  lost  from  regular  work — filling 
out  the  papers  and  returning  them  to  federal 
and  local  government  agencies. 

Another  $18  billion  Is  spent  annually  to 
print,  peruse,  and  store  the  4.5  million  cubic 

feet  of  paper.  The  cubic  foot  total  Is  equiva- 
lent to  $10  bUllon  sheets  of  typing  paper  and 
averages  10  forms  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
Child  In  the  country. 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1972.  there  were  5.298  differ- 
ent types  of  approved  public  use  forms  ex- 
cluding all  tax  and  banking  forms. 

"If  we  don't  stop  this  tidal  wave  of  paper- 
work soon,  we'll  all  be  swamped  under  by 
it."  Mclntyre  said. 

I  want  to  add  that  many  of  the  small 
businessmen  in  my  district  have  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  over  this  trend.  I 
share  this  concern  and  want  to  add  my 
commendation  for  the  work  that  Senator 
MclNTYRE  and  others  have  been  doing 
in  this  regard. 

Failure  to  act  on  our  part  will  result 
in  many  more  hardships  for  our  small 
businessmen.  I  think  that  every  agency 
and  every  Federal  employee  should  be 
made  aware  of  this  fact  and  a  concerted 
effort  made  to  correct  a  very  serious 
situation. 


JIMMY  CARNEY  NEEDS  HELP  NOW 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Bayside, 
Queens,  within  my  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  there  lives  a  young  lad,  Jimmy 
Carney,  who  is  a  victim  of  hemophilio. 
the  dread  blood  ailment  that  causes  the 
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inflicted  to  bleed  profusely  even  from 
the  most  minute  scratch. 

On  Saturday,  June  16,  1973,  the  com- 
munity will  rally  to  help  this  imfortu- 
nate  8-year-old  boy  by  again  conducting 
a  drive  for  the  blood  so  desperately 
needed  to  keep  Jimmy  alive.  The  Blood 
Bank,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Amer- 
Icsui  Red  Cross,  will  be  stationed  at  St. 
Robert  Bellarmine  R.  C.  Church,  56th 
Avenue  and  213th  Street,  Bayside,  from 
10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  The  goal  set  Is  300  pints 
of  precious  lifegiving  blood. 

Jimmy,  a  normal  boy  in  all  other  as- 
pects who  is  in  the  second  grade  and 
who  enjoys  many  of  the  activities  and 
pursuits  of  his  peers,  has  a  good  chance 
to  outgrow  the  present  acuteness  of  his 
ailment.  But,  he  needs  time  and  he 
needs  help  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in 
urging  the  continued  generosity  of  Bay- 
side  and  neighboring  communities  to 
once  again  assure  the  success  of  this 
blood  drive.  Jimmy  will  always  be  grate- 
ful. 


May  22,  1973 


ASME     CONGRESSIONAL     FELLOW- 
SHIP OFFERED  AGAIN 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  context  of  our  society's  need  to  ad- 
just to  and  react  to  accelerating  change 
and  technological  discoveries,  it  i.s  more 
critical  than  ever  before  that  there  be 
effe-ctive  connmunication  between  policy- 
makers  and  scientists  and  engineers.  It 

was  precisely  this  concern  that  led  the 
Congress  to  establish  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  tech- 
nical and  scientific  community  act  to 
supplement  and  reinforce  these  goals 
through  programs  of  their  own.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  such  concern  is  the 
congressional  fellow  program  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, which  was  set  up  last  year  in 
response  to  the  society's  stated  overrid- 
ing goal  to  be  "sensitive  to  the  engi- 
neer's responsibility  to  the  public's  inter- 
est, and  dedicated  to  a  leadership  role  in 
miking  technology  a  true  .servant  of 
man." 

The  first  recipient  of  this  fellowship. 
Dr.  Barr>'  Hyman,  is  now  serving  on  the 
Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  which  was  recently 
created  by  Chairman  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
soN  of  Washington  State.  As  Senator 
Magnuson  so  aptly  .stated  in  his  an- 
noimcement  of  this  subcommittee's  for- 
mation: 

Tliere  is  probably  no  national  objective 
more  important  than  the  taming  and  chan- 
neling of  technology  toward  the  solution  of 
national  problems. 

Dr.  Hyman's  participation  in  the  work 
of  thi.';  important  new  subcommittee 
should  facilitate  technological  input  to 
the  increasingly  complex  policymaking 
l.ssues  in  this  area. 

I  include  the  article,  which  appeared 


in  the  May  1973  issue  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, describing  this  program  and 
explaining  how  interested  persons  may 
apply  for  next  year's  fellowship,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

ASME   Congressional   Fellowship   Ottered 
Again 

applications  invited 

The  ASME  Council  has  authorized  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  ASME  Congressional  Fellow 
program.  This  program  supports  an  engineer 
for  one  year  at  the  nation's  capital  In  Wash- 
ington, associated  with  a  congressman  or  a 
congressional  committee  as  a  technical  re- 
source. The  sponsorship  Is  shared  by  ASME 
with  the  engineer's  employer,  who  treats  the 
time  away  from  his  regular  job  In  the  nature 
of  a  sabbatical  leave.  Although  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  assist  the  forma- 
tion of  public  ix)llcy  by  making  technical 
expertise  available,  both  the  Individual  Fel- 
low and  his  employer  benefit  from  the  ex- 
perience. Of  additional  Interest  to  ASME  Is 
the  fact  that  the  professional  gains  In  Its 
knowledge  of  the  political  process. 

The  1973  ASME  Congressional  Fellow,  now 
serving  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  is  Dr.  Barry  I.  Hyman,  on  leave 
from  his  piosltion  as  associate  professor.  De- 
partment of  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Environ- 
mental Engineering  at  George  Washington 
University.  Following  announcement  of  the 
program  last  August.  Dr.  Hjnman  was  selected 
as  the  first  recipient.  (See  page  108.  January 
1973  Afec/ianlcai  Engineering.)  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  on  March  23.  Senator  Warren  O. 
Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  announced  the  formation 
of  a  new  Subcommittee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  app>oint€d  Dr.  Hyman  to  its 
staff. 

One  of  the  on-going  programs  which  grew 
out  of  the  Society's  restatement  of  its  GOALS 
two  years  ago.  the  Congressional  Fellowship 
is  responsive  to  the  words  of  the  Overriding 
Goal  which  call  for  ASME  to  be  "sensitive 
to  the  engineer's  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
He's  Interest,  and  dedicated  to  a  leadership 
role  in  making  technology  a  true  servant  of 
man." 

The  Program.  The  ASME  Congressional 
Fellowship  provides  up  to  half  of  the  cost 
for  one  engineer  for  one  year  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  his  employer  will  provide 
the  balance.  The  1974  Congressional  Fellow 
year  may  be  scheduled  to  begin  any  time 
from  Oct.   1,   1973.  to  Feb.   1.   1974. 

After  selection  of  the  Congressional  Fel- 
low, ASME  will  assist  him  In  making  ar- 
rangements for  his  assignment  to  a  congres- 
sional staff  position,  preferably  to  the  staff 
of  one  of  the  committees  which  handles  leg- 
islation on  subjects  for  which  an  under- 
standing of  mechanical  engineering  is  Im- 
portant. Facilities  of  the  Congress  will  make 
space  and  secretarial  support  available. 

Additionally,  the  Congressional  Fellow  will 
have  available  to  him  the  facilities  of  the 
office  of  William  P.  Miller.  ASME's  Washing- 
ton representative.  In  calling  on  the  resources 
of  the  Society. 

Although  the  extent  of  ASME's  financial 
support  Is  limited  to  half  of  the  cost  of  one 
man.  consideration  may  be  given  to  addi- 
tional appointments  for  which  other«^nan- 
clal  resources  are  available. 

How  to  Apply  for  the  Fellowship.  An  ASME 
member  Interested  In  applying  for  1974 
should  first  establish  with  his  employer  the 
basis  under  which  he  could  be  made  avail- 
able. Applications  will  be  held  In  confidence 
and  should  be  directed  to  Dr.  Rogers  B. 
Finch.  Executive  Director  and  Secretary.  The 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
345  East  47th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Each  application  should  Include: 

1.  A  resume  covering  education,  engineer- 
ing experience  and  pertinent  personal  fac- 
tors. 

2.  A  statement  describing  the  terms  of  the 
applicant's    leave    from    his    employer.    This 
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should  state  bis  current  salary  and  the  total 
amount  of  financial  support  which  he  ex- 
pects from  blB  employer,  as  well  as  bis  pref- 
erences for  the  date  on  which  the  appoint- 
ment will  become  effective. 

3.  A  letter  describing  the  way  the  appli- 
cant views  this  position  and  how  his  ex- 
perience and  abilities  qualify  him  for  the 
post. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  up  untU 
August  1,  1973,  and  should  cover  a  period  of 
one  year  beginning  no  earlier  than  October  1, 
1973,  nor  later  than  February  1,  1974. 


DENVER   HEARING   ON   HOUSING 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  30,  1973,  I  was  privileged  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  the  people  of  Denver  on 
the  effects  there  of  the  so-called  Nixon 
housing  freeze.  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  a  staff  summary  of  the  nearly 
6  hours  of  testimony,  which  I  found  to  be 
depressingly  instructive : 

Housing   Freeze 
mart    wynn — suburbs 

The  first  witness,  Mrs.  Mary  Wynn.  told  of 
her  family's  26-month  search  for  a  satisfac- 
tory homp  near  her  husband's  Job,  as  a  cus- 
todian with  the  Littleton  Schools.  They 
needed  a  house  for  their  family  of  three  girls 
and  three  pets.  The  cheapest  house  they 
could  find  and  still  meet  their  housing  needs 
was  priced  at  $21,000.  During  their  search, 
friends  had  to  keep  one  of  their  three 
daughters. 

HOWARD     CONVERSE COMMUNITY     RENEWTA^ 

AGENCY  "^^ 

Mr.  Converse  presented  Congresswoman 
Schroeder  with  copies  of  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  Community  Renewal  Agency  pro- 
gram. A  Strategy  for  Community  Renewal. 
This  HUD  funded  planning  program  termi- 
nated In  October  of  1972,  after  a  30-month 
period  of  study.  The  final  Issue  of  the  Re- 
port win  be  available  In  mid-April,  and  will 
hopefully  be  used  by  the  City  In  drafting  a 
total  community  development  plan.  Also 
submitted  were  a  draft  copy  of  CRP's  Over- 
t'teuJ  fo  Housing  Report  which  contains  rec- 
ommendations for  the  1973-80  housing  plan, 
and  a  copy  of  Denier  Housing  Study  done 
for  CRP  by  Hammer.  Greene,  Slier  Associates 
of  Washington.  D  C. 

Mr.  Converse  testified  that  by  1980.  there 
would  be  a  requirement  oi  37,000  new  and 
rehabilitated  housing  units  in  Denver.  11.600 
for  the  low  income,  and  21,000  for  moderate 
Income. 

He  cited  several  disastrous  effects  of  the 
freeze : 

1.  The  progress  underway  at  the  regional 
level  to  Implement  a  Regional  Housing  Plan 
has  been  threatened.  This  Plan  provides  a 
method  to  expand  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  units  outside  of  the  City  and  County 
of  Denver. 

2.  A  second  Impact  of  the  freeze  has  been 
to  threaten  several  City  housing  programs, 
^uch  as  the  construction  of  200-300  units  of 
ntpderate  density  within  the  Model  City  Tar- 
get area.  Land  has  been  purchased,  but  FHA 
allocations  must  be  obtained  to  complete  the 
program.  Eastslde-Westslde  housing  redevel- 
opment proposals  are  still  apparently  pend- 
ing, despite  the  freeze. 

"The  effect  of  the  freeze  upon  agencies  In 
Denver  has  been  to  compound  the  earlier 
anxieties  caused  by   the   predicted   Instltu- 
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tlonal  reorganization  within  the  future  com- 
munity development  block  grant  funding 
system  (Better  Communities  Act),  with  a 
new  confusion  and  frustration  about  im- 
mediate programs  threatened  by  the  freeze." 
Federal  housing  programs  need  basic  re- 
structuring, and  the  private  sector  should 
shoulder  greater  responsibility  In  ameliorat- 
ing housing  conditions  In  the  Inner-clty. 
However,  he  emphasized  that  there  must  be 
provisions  made  for  housing  in  local  com- 
munities during  the  transition  from  yester- 
day's programs  to  tomorrow's. 

ROBERT    CAMERON — DENVER    tJRBAN    RENEWAL 
AUTHORITY 

The  Director  of  Denver  Urban  Renewal 
Authority  stated  that  his  agency  has  assisted 
by  providing  sites  for  1,700  units  of  low  and 
moderate  housing  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
1,500  residential  units. 

Mr.  Cameron  described  the  "almost  totally 
unpredictable  flow  of  federal  funds  from  year 
to  year"  by  federal  departments  and  agencies. 
He  said  that  land  clearance,  redevelopment, 
and  rehabilitation  "cannot  be  turned  on 
and  off  on  the  basis  of  Washington  whimsy 
without  causing  extreme  Inefficiencies. " 

DURA  has  been  particularly  hard  hit  by 
the  recent  HUD  moratorium  on  federal  hous- 
ing subsidies  and  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  withholding  of  appro- 
priated funds. 

In  the  Mitchell  and  College  View  rehabili- 
tation projects  and  the  Russell  Park-Manual 
Urban  Renewal  Project.  DURA  contracts  with. 
HUD  call  for  extensive  use  of  FHA  Section  312 
loans  at  3'r  interest.  Congress  appropriated 
$90  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June. 
1972.  but  OMB  released  only  $50  million.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June.  1973.  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  no  new  appropriations 
for  312  loans,  although  the  need  for  $150 
million  had  been  documented  by  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
officials.  Congress  proceeded  to  appropriate 
$70  million,  but  OMB  released  only  $50  mil- 
lion. That  $50  mir.lon  actually  Included  $40 
million  held  over  from  the  previous  year's 
appropriation!  The  annual  amounts  released 
by  OMB  resulted  in  allocations  of  only  $i 
million  per  year  to  the  Denver  Regional  Of- 
fice of  HUD — and  that  Includes  six  states!  $1 

million   Is   not   enough   to   meet    Denver's 

needs  let  alone  six  states. 

In  mld-1972,  HUD  made  a  capital  grant 
reservation  of  «3  million  to  pay  ^j  of  the  net 
costs  of  housing  rehabilitation  in  the  Rus- 
sell Park-Manual  area  of  the  City.  FHsr  this 
program  to  work,  homeowners  need  the  help 
of  the  312  home  repair  loans.  Now  HUD 
has  announced  the  phasing  out  of  these  low 
interest  rate  loans,  at  the  same  time  it 
ordered  DURA  to  establish  a  local  loan  pro- 
gram which  is  acceptable  to  HUD  as  an  alter- 
native to  312  loans.  If  DURA  does  not,  HUD 
will  withdraw  the  3.8  million  and  the  Russell 
Park-Manual  project  will  be  terminated. 
Bruce  Rockwell,  the  President  of  the  Denver 
,Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  In  response  to 
,thls  directive.  "No  city  should  have  a  gun 
Jield  at  Its  head  by  a  federal  agency." 

The  citizens  have  been  working  with  DURA 
in  the  preparation  of  this  plan  for  over  three 
.years.  To  deny  them  the  opportunity  to 
proceed  at  this  late  date  will  shatter  any 
hopes  and  engender  anger  and  hostility. 
DURA  Is  awaiting  HUD  response  to  this  pro- 
"posed  alternative. 

Mr.  Cameron  concluded  his  testimony  with 
this  statement :  / 

"The  Denver  Urban  Renewal  Authority 
•has  received  excellent  assistance  and  co- 
operation from  the  Regional  Office  of  HUD 
and  the  local  FHA  office  In  spite  of  con- 
tinuing changes,  cut-backs,  moratoriums, 
and  reorganizations  at  the  Washington  level. 
Mr.  Rosenheim,  Regional  Administrator,  and 
Mr.  Wilder,  Assistant  Regional  Administra- 
tor, have  supported  the  City's  efforts  to  se- 
cure HUD  approval  for  the  Eastslde  and  West- 
slde  housing  and  the  Russell   Park-Manual 
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projects.  They  recognize  the  need  to  renew 
badly  deteriorated  areas  of  the  City,  as  well 
as  construct  new  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families.  We  are  concerned, 
however,  that  because  of  cut-backs  at  the 
Washington  level,  the  Regional  Office  people 
will  be  told  that  the  grant  reservation  must 
be  transferred  from  the  Russell  Park-Manual 
project  to  the  Eastslde /Westslde  project,  or 
that  the  City  will  have  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  projects  they  wish  to  carry  out  be- 
cause there  Is  not  enough  money  for  both 
projects.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
Denver  needs  both  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram In  the  Russell  Park-Manual  and  the 
new  housing  In  the  Eastslde  Westslde 
project." 

DAN    LUNA DENVTrR    HOUSING    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Director  of  the  Denver  Housing  Ad- 
ministration began  his  testimony  by  out- 
lining the  programs  administered  by  his 
office :  the  Model  Cities  Housing  Program,  the 
Federally  Assisted  Code  Enforcement  pro- 
gram (FACE),  and  Project  Rehab. 

Because  of  the  moratorium  Initiated  In 
January.  DHA  has  received  only  $2.7  million 
of  the  $10  million  promised  by  HUD  for  the 
12,000  units  planned  under  the  FACE  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  Model  Cities  new  construction 
program,  almost  100  parcels  of  land  have 
been  purchased  or  designated  for  purchase 
by  the  Housing  Administration  to  be  used 
for  low  cost  235  and  236  building  programs. 
These  programs  cannot  now  be  Implemented 
because  of  the  moratorium. 

Of  greater  and  more  immediate  concern 
Is  the  Impact  of  the  freeze  on  overall  model 
cities  funding.  Emergency  Home  Maintenance 
grants,  emergency  rent  supplement  payments 
and  several  other  programs  funded  by  Model 
Cities  will  be  terminated  by  the  federal  de- 
cision to  discontinue  all  funding  for  Model 
Cities. 

All  housing  programs  in  Denver  receive 
funding  from  the  federal  government.  30 
years  of  federal  Initiative  In  the  field  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  wUl  cease  as 
a  result  of  the  Nixon  Administration  mora- 
torium on  federal  housing  programs. 

VIRGINIA  GARCIA EVICTION 

Virginia  Garcia  told  of  the  difficulties  she 
had  with  her  attorney-landlord  at  426  Inca 
street  over  obvious  housing  code  violations. 
After  repeated  efforts  to  get  the  landlord 
to  make  repairs,  she  finally  called  the  build- 
ing Inspector.  When  ordered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hospitals  to  comply  with 
code,  the  landlord  evicted  his  tenant.  Mrs. 
Garcia  said  that  legal  aid  would  not  help 
her.  and  she  finally  located  another  home 
with  the  assistance  of  the  West  Side  Action 
Center. 

M.J.  MASTALIR,  JR. FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

Mr.  Mastallr,  of  the  First  National  Bank's 
mortgage  division,  said  that  applications  for 
about  3.300  units  of  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration (FHA)  guaranteed  units  were 
being  processed  when  the  moratorium  hit. 
Today,  less  than  a  third  of  those  are  being 
processed.  His  office  has  been  Involved  as 
mortgagee  for  approximately  4,000  units  of 
subsidized  housing,  and  he  Indicated  his 
satisfaction  with  success  achieved  under  the 
existing  federal  housing  programs.  He  praised 
the  sensitivity  of  many  non-profit  sponsors 
and  felt  that  the  consumer  had  received  the 
benefits  intended  by  the  programs.  Although 
criticism  of  FHA  process  Is  valid,  FHA  has 
provided  a  vehicle  for  producing  thousands 
of  housing  units  for  low  Income  people  H« 
stated:  "the  machinery  that  has  yielded  a 
better  than  90 '7  success  ratio  nationwide 
should  be  retained." 

CORRINE    TRUJILLO RENT    INCREASE 

The  next  witness  told  the  task  force  that 
during  the  last  five  years  her  rent  has 
climbed  from  $85  a  month  to  $150.  TTie  lat- 
est Increase  being  $50  a  month. 
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UX>NARD    CHADWICK — DENVER    HOUSING 
ADTHORITT 

The  director  ot  the  Denver  Housing  Au- 
thority submitted  a  booklet  to  the  Congress- 
woman  containing  tables  of  Income  limits 
and  population  characteristics  of  the  resi- 
dents of  public  housing  In  Denver,  and  sev- 
eral copies  of  the  DHA  newspaper.  He  re- 
ported that  the  Denver  Housing  Authority 
has  4,133  units  of  housing,  and  presently  has 
1,380  people  on  the  waiting  list,  mostly  el- 
derly. Before  the  moratorium,  he  said  that 
2,000  new  Turnkey  units  had  been  approved 
by  City  Council,  but  only  400  have  been  built. 
He  told  of  the  hardships  caused  by  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Brooke  Amendment,  limit- 
ing public  housing  residents  to  paying  only 
25 '"f  of  their  Income  for  rent.  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  to  make  up  for  the  revenues 
lost  because  of  this  regulation,  but  these 
funds  were  Impounded  by  OMB.  This  Im- 
poundment has  cost  the  DHA  $406,000.00  to 
date.  Housing  authorities  cannot  now  re- 
main solvent  and  still  serve  the  low  Income 
citizens  of  their  communities.  DHA  also  had 
a  $17,000,000  modernization  program  termi- 
nated by  the  freeze. 

SHIRLEY    GIEK ARCHDIOCESE    TENANTS   COUNCIL 

Shirley  Giek  testified  about  her  frustrat- 
ing search  for  a  home  for  herself  and  her  9 
children.  She  finally  had  to  place  her  two 
older  daughters  with  friends  In  order  to  be- 
come eligible  for  the  largest  unit  available 
in  the  Archdlocesan  development  on  South 
^lonaco.  She  Is  now  on  the  Tenants  Council, 
manages  the  units,  and  Is  satisfied  with  her 
present  housing  conditions. 

DAN    STRAMIELLO REALTOR 

Mr.  Stramlello  works  as  a  Denver  Realtor 
and  a  private  consultant  In  the  field  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing.  He  Indicated 
the  current  funding  freeze  has  had  little  Im- 
pact on  business,  since  HUD  and  FHA  affect 
only  a  minor  part  of  a  realtor's  business.  He 
said  his  major  interest  was  in  moderate-In- 
come housing — homes  selling  for  less  than 
$22,000.00  and  renting  for  $80-$160  a  month. 
Very  little  housing  in  this  bracket  Is  avail- 
able in  the  core  city,  primarily  because  of  the 
lending  policies  of  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  He  said  the  lending  policies 
"squeeze  the  middle  class  out  of  Denver  while 
low-Income  families  are  sucked  Into  the  core 
city  by  the  vacuum." 

He  quoted  an  official  from  Majestic  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  who  claimed  that  his 
Institution  wont  touch  anything  over  40 
years  old,  prefers  to  stay  out  of  areas  where 
rehabilitation  Is  going  on,  and  refuses  to 
consider  properties  that  are  rundown.  The 
Southwest  State  Bank  agrees  to  finance  older 
properties,  as  long  as  they  are  In  good  shape, 
and  totally  In  compliance  with  building  code 
regulations.  But  properties,  when  rehabili- 
tated, no  longer  are  moderately  priced  be- 
cause of  the  huge  investment  required  to 
bring  them  up  to  Code.  Because  of  these 
policies,  moderate  income  families  are  forced 
to  the  suburbs  where  lending  Institutions 
will  make  loans. 

Mr.  Stramlello  made  6  suggestions: 

1 )  The  Better  Communities  Act  should 
provide  that  funding  will  be  contingent  on 
the  recipient  community  providing  low- 
Income  housing. 

2)  Low  Income  housing  should  be  built 
near  the  Job  market  rather  than  In  urban 
renewal  areas. 

3)  Provide  write-downs  In  land  costs  to 
help  Increase  the  supply  of  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  housing. 

4)  Induce  banks  to  participate. 

5)  Cities  should  be  given  funds  to  buy 
existing  properties  to  lease  to  low  income 
families.  Integrating  low  Income  families 
with  moderate  Income  families,  which  re- 
duces high  concentrations  of  low-income 
families,  which  in  turn  produces  a  poor  en- 
vironment. 
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6)  FHA  guidelines  need  to  be  changed  so 
mortgages  can  be  guaranteed  on  owner  re- 
habilitated property. 

Mr.  Stramlello  concluded  his  remarks  by 
stating  that  the  freeze  should  be  lifted  until 
replacement  programs  are  established. 

IRVING     HOOK DENVER     REGIONAL     COCNCIL     OF 

GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  Hook  Is  a  Denver  City  Councilman  who 
represents  the  City  and  County  of  Denver 
on  the  Regional  Council  of  Oovemments.  He 
reported  the  recent  adoption,  by  DRCOG,  of 
a  Pair  Share  Plan  for  allocating  fixed  per- 
centages of  low  Income  housing  to  suburban 
communities.  He  said  he  had  been  confident 
about  the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  suburban 
governments  until  the  freeze  came.  He 
strongly  recommended  that  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  Community  Development  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  be  allocated  for  housing — 
otherwise,  the  chances  were  good  that  local 
governments  would  skip  housing  In  their 
list  of  priorities.  Strings  should  be  attached. 
Members  of  DRCCXJ  are  In  favor  of  special 
categorical  g^rants  for  housing  over  and  above 
the  CDR  (Community  Development  Revenue 
Sharing).  Bonuses  should  be  awarded  when 
a  region  becomes  Involved  in  core-city  hous- 
ing problems. 

H©  said  that  the  freeze  had  cost  Denver 
at  least  $90  million  In  housing  funds.  Den- 
ver citizens  recently  passed  a  $10  million 
Housing  Bond  Issue.  This  money  was  to  be 
used  to  attract  other  federal  housing 
money.  The  freeze  htis  rebuffed  the  commit- 
ment of  Denver  citizens. 

When  asked  his  opinion  of  rent  vouchers, 
he  replied  that  if  there  were  rent  controls 
tied  to  the  vouchers,  the  plan  might  be  feasi- 
ble. 

BILL  ROBERTS COUNCILMAN,   CITT  AND  COUNTY 

OF   DENVER.   DISTRICT   NO.    1  1 

Councilman  BUI  Roberts  stated  that  Den- 
ver needs  '"thousands  more  housing  units  for 
poor  and  moderate  Income  people."  The  Nixon 
admlnisrtration  has  wiped  out  programs  de- 
signed to  produce  bousing  for  poor  people. 

The  Denver  City  Council  authorized  the 
Denver  Housing  Authority  to  proceed  to  de- 
velop 2,000  housing  units,  which  would  fill 
only  a  part  of  Denver's  need,  HUD's  answer 
to  the  poor  of  Denver  was  400  units. 

Public  housing  has  served  the  housing 
needs  of  poor  people  for  over  35  years  by  tak- 
ing the  poor  out  of  the  filth  and  squalor  and 
Into  decent  homes.  The  only  way  housing 
can  be  provided  for  low  Income  families  Is 
through  public  housing.  We  need  more  and 
better  public  housing.  FHA  programs  help 
moderate  Incomed  people  and  the  middle- 
man, not  the  poor. 

When  Denver's  projected  need  for  low  In- 
come housing  units  is  over  12.000.  the  Nixon 
administration  won't  let  us  proceed  with 
less  than  2,000.  The  poor  have  nowhere  to 
go  but  from  one  slum  to  another.  ■ 

DAVE    HERLINGER COLORADO    HOUSING.    INC. 

Mr.  Herllnger  offered  several  suggestions 
for  Congresswoman  Schroeder ; 

1)  Attention  should  be  directed  to  HB 
56594  which  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. 

2)  Reform  of  current  236  housing  is  needed 
to  prohibit  ripping  off  by  "experts"  (lawyers, 
architects,  etc.)  of  up  to  10%  of  the  cost  of 
the  housing. 

3)  Rent  controls  with  rent  vouchers. 

4)  CDR  money  should  be  tied  to  housing. 

5»   Take  235  and  236  away  from  FHA. 

When  asked  "how  long  before  revenue  shar- 
ing can  be  organized  to  provide  effective  de- 
livery of  housing?",  he  replied,  "approximate- 
ly 2  V4  years." 

MRS.  JCROBfE  BUTLE CHAIRWOMAN,  BOND  COM- 
MITTEE,  DENVER   PLANNING  BOARD 

Mrs.  Blffle  chairs  the  Committee  of  the 
Planning  Board  which  must  decide  how  the 
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$10  million  In  bonds  approved  by  Denver  vot- 
ers is  to  be  used.  It  was  Intended  to  be  used 
originally  as  leverage  money  to  attract  pri- 
vate, public  and  federal  dollars,  but  because 
of  the  housing  freeze,  heads  of  city  agen- 
cies involved  in  housing  are  pressuring  to 
spend  this  money  for  their  own  Immediate 
needs.  "Without  federal  matching  funds,  $10 
million  Isn't  enough  to  make  a  dent  in  re- 
lieving the  City's  housing  shortage." 

BEATRICE    JARAMUXO PUBLIC    HOUSING 

A  public  housing  resident,  Mrs.  Jaramlllo 
of  the  Qulgg  Newton  project,  contended  that 
tenants  had  no  real  representation  In  the 
decisions  of  the  Denver  Housing  Authority, 
although  such  Input  Is  required  by  HUD.  The 
Central  Residents  Council  (CRC)  Is  not  rep- 
resentative. CRC  meetings  have  become  secret 
affairs.  An  Independent  residents  union  Is 
needed.  She  recommended  that  HUD  contract 
with  an  Independent  body  to  investigate 
tenant  groups.  "In  our  area,  we  have  no 
power:  and  we  can't  have  It  when  people  are 
afraid  they'll  be  thrown  out  of  their  homee," 
she  stated. 

MRS.   GERTRUDE  RAINWATER TAMAI  TOWERS 

RESIDENT 

Mrs.  Rainwater  said  she  had  decided  to 
move  to  the  Tamal  Towers  (the  handsome 
new  building  In  the  Skyline  Urban  Renewal 
area  where  the  hearings  were  being  held) 
because  of  the  subsidy  available.  After  she 
had  given  up  her  $80  apartment  on  Pearl 
Street,  the  moratorium  was  declared,  and 
she  was  told  that  the  subsidy  was  no  longer 
available.  She  must  now  pay  full  rent  of 
$115.  She  has  a  monthly  Income  of  $175.00 
and  she  must  also  pay  for  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  as  well  as  her  telephone.  She  does 
not  blame  the  management  because  It  was 
HUD  who  reduced  the  original  40  subsidized 
units  to  20  units.  Mrs.  Rainwater  said  that 
the  building  was  a  pleasant  and  convenient 
place  for  her  to  live,  and  she  wanted  to 
stay.  But,  she  noted  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  woman  of  75  to  find  a  Job,  no  mat- 
ter how  healthy  and  active  she  Is.  Unless 
she  receives  additional  financial  help  she 
can  not  afford  to  stay. 

NONI  RAGSDALE — LEAGUE  OF  WOMAN  VOTERS 

Mrs.  Ragsdale  presented  a  slide  show  which 
was  prepared  by  the  League's  Committee  on 
Human  Resources.  It  portrayed  the  housing 
needs  of  Denver  and  Colorado.  She  claimed 
the  average  cost  of  a  newly  constructed  house 
In  Colorado  is  $25,000  To  purchase  a  house 
at  this  price,  a  person  needs  an  annual  In- 
come of  $15,000.  85^r  of  the  population  of 
this  state  has  an  Income  below  this  level. 
25.000  to  30,000  migrants  come  to  Colorado 
each  year,  and  80'"  of  rural  migrant  hous- 
ing is  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

BOB    AGARD AVAILABILITY    OF   HOUSING 

Mr.  Agard  testified  about  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  more  than  70 '"r  financing  for 
a  home  in  inner-city  Denver.  FHA  offers 
95^;  financing  and  a  lower  Interest  rate,  but 
not  In  the  central  city.  The  policies  of  FHA 
and  lending  institutions  become  self-fulfill- 
ing prophesies,  leading  to  the  decline  of  the 
central  city.  "My  personal  experience  was 
that  the  role  of  the  federal  government  and 
local  financial  Institutions  Is  to  let  the  cen- 
tral cities  go  down  the  drain  while  support- 
ing   the    buildup   of   the   suburbs." 

BRUCE    ROCKWELL DENVER    CHAMBER    OF 

COMMERCE 

Although  speaking  for  the  Denver  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Mr.  Rockwell  is  also  presi- 
dent of  Colorado  National  Bank.  He  said 
that  the  abrupt  and  arbitrary  housing  freeze 
cut  the  ground  from  under  the  Chamber's 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  plans. 

"The  Denver  Housing  program  has  been 
thrown  Into  chaos.  .  .  .  We  resent  these 
high-handed,  capricious  acts  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  which  ignore  the  City  and 
our  people." 
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He  said  that  five  Denver  banks  have  agreed 
to  fund  the  threatened  program  In  Russell 
Park-Manuaa  Urban  Renewal  area  with  loans 
totalling  1.3  million  dollars.  He  called  It  an 
"11th  hour"  agreement,  but  doubted  If  HUD 
would  accept  It  because  the  banks  couldn't 
match  the  government  Interest  rate  of  3.3%. 
"No  city  should  have  a  gun  held  at  Its  head 
by  a  federal  agency." 

Lending  Institutions  might  Invest  In  the 
central  city  If  the  government  guaranteed 
lQ<^c  "off  the  top  of  the  loan."  "This  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  It  to 
do." 

In  conclusion,  he  firmly  objected  to  the 
withdrawal  of  federal  support  of  housing 
programs,  and  called  for  the  Immediate  re- 
establlshment  of  not  only  the  programs  and 
the  funding  necessary  for  their  execution, 
but  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  and  part- 
nership between  federal  agencies  and  the 
cities. 

MARIE     MAXWELL HOME     MAINTENANCE 

The  evening  testimony  concluded  with  a 
report  from  Marie  Maxwell  about  her  prob- 
lems In  obtaining  a  home  repair  loan  to 
bring  her  residence  up  to  the  City  Code. 

ADDITIONAL    REPORTS    SUBMITTED 

Call  for  action — KLZ. 

Housing  Counseling  for  Colorado  Families. 
Colorado   Association    of    Homes    for    the 
Aging. 
Capitol  East  Residents  Organization. 


FLAWED  SKYLAB  FLIGHT  TEACHES 
EVEN  MORE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  SpeakeK  Washington 
Irving  wTote  that  "little  nmnds  are  tamed 
and  subdued  by  misforcune;  but  great 
minds  rise  above  it."  Tf^e  people  of  this 
country.  I  think,  will  rise.above  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Skylab  to  see  ihat  a  partially 
unsuccessful  mission  holds  more  lessons 
than  an  untroubled  one. 

At  this  moment,  three  astronauts  are 
training  to  repair  the  Skylab  craft  in 
outer  space,  an  unprecedented  under- 
taking which  may  add  immeasurably  to 
our  scientific  knowledge.  If  they  are  suc- 
cessful tn  their  task,  the  Skylab  mission 
will  continue  to  explore  the  practical 
benefits  of  space  exploration  for  all 
Americans  while  developing  U.S.  space 
technology. 

The  fruits  of  Skylab  and  its  misfortune 
are  well  outlined  in  this  article  from  the 
May  19,  1973,  tssue  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  which  I  hereby  request  to 
be  included  in  the  Record  : 
Flawed  Skylab  Plight  Teaches  Even  More — 

Most  Complex  Payload,  First  of  Its  Kind 
(By  David  F.  Salisbury) 

Johnson  Space  Center,  Houston. — For  the 
future  of  U.S.  manned  space  flight,  Skylab's 
recent  failures  are  unfortunate  but  not 
critical — and  In  fact  they  hold  more  lessons 
than  a  fiawless  mission. 

That  is  the  view  of  some  of  the  men  at  this 
moment  wrestling  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  rescuing  the  disabled  space  platform. 

"This  particular  Skylab  mission  (with  all 
its  problems)  will  probably  mean  a  signifi- 
cant advance  in  our  knowledge,"  said  Rock- 
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well  International's  George  Merrick,  taking  a 
few  moments  off  from  the  unending  round 
of  meetings  here.  Rockwell  International 
built  the  Apollo  command  and  service  module 
(capsule)  and  Is  prime  contractor  for  the 
space  shuttle  scheduled  for  Its  first  test 
flight  In  1976. 

Skylab  Is  the  most  complex  payload  ever 
put  In  orbit,  and  the  first  of  Its  kind.  Offi- 
cials expected  to  have  problems,  although 
they  did  not  anticipate  the  difficulties  would 
come  so  quickly  or  be  so  critical.  Both  Chris 
Kraft  director  of  the  Johnson  Space  Center, 
and  Wlflllam  C.  Schneider  emphasized  the 
experimental  nature  of  Skylab  In  prelaunch 
Interviews  and  cautioned  that  there  may  be 
problems. 

In  prelaunch  publicity,  Skylab  was  billed 
by  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  the  arecspace  Industry  as  mak- 
ing use  of  space  for  practical  benefits  on 
earth.  Less  emphasized  was  how  the  space 
laboratory  fits  In  as  the  next  link  In  a  chain 
stretching  toward  the  space  shuttle.  Almost 
all  the  experiments  on  board  are  In  the  same 
chain. 

According  to  Mr.  Merrick.  Skylab's  major 
implication  for  the  shuttle  is  In  the  deter- 
mination of  meaningful  payloads.  The  ex- 
periments on  Skylab  could  pave  the  way  for 
taking  Immediate  advantage  of  the  shuttle's 
capabilities. 

ECONOMY   STRESSED 

The  shuttle  is  a  system  for  putting  ob- 
jects in  orbit  both  more  gently  and  more 
economically.  Its  reusable  boosters  fling  an 
aircraft-like  vehicle  into  orbit,  which  can 
then  slide  back  to  earth  for  another  ride. 

One  such  set  of  experiments  on  Skylab  in- 
volves processing  materials.  These  were  de- 
signed to  make  use  of  zero  gravity  conditions 
to  test  the  advantages  of  processing  various 
materials  in  space.  Experts  feel  this  may  In- 
crease their  strength  and  purity  as  much  as 
100  times. 

If  this  proves  to  be  true,  then  automated 
processing  plants  in  orbit,  turning  out  for 
example  superefflcient  electronic  devices, 
might  prove  a  practical  cargo  for  the  shuttle. 

The  earth-resources  experiments  on  board 
Skylab  were  engineered  to  help  remote  sens- 
ing experts  determine  the  best  design  for  a 
satellite  network  to  keep  an  eye  on  earth. 
This  Is  another  potential  passenger  on  the 
shuttle. 

post-shuttlk  period 

Small  orbiting  observatories  are  a  vision  of 
the  post-shuttle  period,  now  only  a  decade 
away.  Skylab,  with  its  battery  of  solar  tele- 
scopes. Is  a  prototype  of  this  idea,  and  some 
of  its  experiments  are  engineered  to  help  de- 
sign Just  such  an  observatory. 

"Skylab  Is  most  important  because  It  will 
show  us  how  to  best  use  man's  unique  abili- 
ties In  space,"  said  Joseph  T  Keeley  of  the 
Martin  Marietta  Corporation  In  a  pre-launch 
interview. 

Now  with  plans  to  have  tht  crew  set  up 
a  makeshift  sunshield  to  cool  down  the  over- 
heated laboratory,  those  abilities  will  be 
tested  far  more  than  Mr.  Keeley  Imagined 
when  he  made  that  statement,  although  not 
all  will  be  performed.  (Martin  Marietta  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  implications  of  the 
present  situation.) 

Now  facing  the  astronauts  Is  a  more  dif- 
ficult and  more  crucial  task  than  they  have 
ever  before  performed  outside  their  craft  in 
a  weightless  state. 

The  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  rescue  op- 
erations will  be  greatly  increased  because  the 
crew  will  not  have  the  20  to  30  hours  of  prac- 
tice for  every  hour  of  out.slde  activity  that 
proved  so  successful  on  the  Apollo  moon- 
walks. 

Chuck  Lewis,  one  of  the  mission  flight 
directors,  added.  "Certainly,  if  the  astro- 
nauts can  get  up  there,  clean  up  the  vehicle 
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and  make  a  fix.  It  will  point  out  the  use- 
fulness of  shuttle-type  vehicle." 

Shuttle-related  experiments  that  might 
not  be  carried  out  on  Skylab  can,  however, 
eventually  be  performed  In  the  cargo  bay  of 
the  shuttle. 


OCEANUS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr,  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine — Mr.  E.  R.  Welles  rn  of 
Manset,  Maine — has  come  up  with  a 
novel  idea  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
the  seas.  He  calls  his  idea,  "Oceanus," 
and,  while  I  cannot  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port his  legislative  proposal,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  it  by  request  as  a 
courtesy  to  a  constituent.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  more  about  Oceanus, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  House  Con- 
gressional Resolution  210  and  an  article 
in  the  May,  1972  edition  of  Yankee 
which  describes  Oceanus : 

H.  Con.  Res.  210 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That.  In  order  for 
the  United  States  to  participate  In  achiev- 
ing the  equitable  and  mutual  cooperation  of 
all  nations  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
and  regulating  all  the  seas  of  the  world.  It 
Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  undertake  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  toward  achieving 
membership  for  the  United  States  as  an 
Oceanus  Congressional  Nation. 


A  New  Nation  Is  Born! 
(By  Stephen  C.  Altschuler) 

"We,  the  People  of  Oceanus.  In  order  to 
establish  Justice  for  all  nations  and  a  govern- 
ment of  all  people,  promote  general  welfare 
In  the  waters  around  the  world,  and  secure 
benefits  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
establish  this  Constitution  of  Oceanus.  .  .  ." 
So  begins  the  Constitution  of  Oceanus,  a 
document  declaring  a  universal  nation, 
founded  to  protect  and  govern  the  world's 
oceans. 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  a  small  core  of 
concerned  people  met  In  Manset,  Maine,  to 
do  something  about  ocean  pollution.  They 
became  the  forefathers  of  Oceanus.  The  lead- 
er of  this  group  was  Edward  R.  Welles  III, 
now  the  duly  elected  Admiral  of  Oceanus.  Ted 
Welles  Is  a  robust,  articulate,  action-oriented 
man.  He  has  a  booming  voice  that  resounds 
with  Admiral-like  Intensity. 

"We've  got  to  hit  these  polluters  in  the 
pocketbook,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  huge 
oil  tankers  that  often  purge  their  holds  and 
bilges  of  waste  oil.  "Throwing  them  in  Jail 
won't  accomplish  anything.  It's  a  matter  of 
economics."  He  points  out  that  it  is  cheaper 
for  a  tanker  to  dump  its  waste  oil  Into  the 
ocean  than  to  safely  clean  Its  bilges  in  port. 

To  discourage  this  practice,  which  has 
heljjed  pollute  most  of  the  world's  oceans. 
Admiral  Welles  does  not  brandish  a  cutlass; 
he  relies.  Instead,  on  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  Oceanus.  Patterned  after  the  re- 
silient U.S.  Constitution,  the  government  is 
made  up  of  an  Admiral,  Reserve  Admiral,  a 
Judiciary,  and  Senators  and  Representors, 
both  at  large  and  from  Congressional  Nations 
(countries  that  would  recognize  and  Join 
Oceanus).  After  the  first  elections  in  August 
of  1971,  a  year  after  the  founding  of  this 
supranation.  the  elected  officials  met  in  Man- 
set  and  began  enacting  laws. 
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One  of  the  first  things  this  Congress  did 
was  to  deal  with  the  most  noticeable  threat 
to  our  seas,  oil  pollution.  They  declared  It 
Illegal  to  dump  oil  In  Oceanus  territory  ( that 
is.  all  waters  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  off 
any  salt  water  seacoast).  Violators  would  be 
tried  In  the  Oceanus  courts  and,  It  con- 
victed, would  be  fined  up  to  the  total  value, 
of  the  tanker  and  its  cargo.  This,  according 
to  Admiral  Welles,  can  amount  to  "millions 
of  dollars  for  a  supertanker  owner." 

To  help  catch  polluters  in  the  act,  the 
Oceanus  government  has  established  an  In- 
centive system :  witnesses  get  50  %  of  the  fines 
collected.  They  are  encouraged  to  get  pictures 
of  the  pollution  Incident,  a  sample  of  the 
polluted  water,  name  of  the  ship  and  owner, 
and  time  and  location  of  the  incident.  They 
should  then  contact  Oceanus  by  mail. 
Oceanus  is  trying  to  Interest  oil-tanker  crew- 
men particularly,  as  well  as  other  seamen, 
pilots,  sailors  and  fishermen.  In  this  cause. 
Admiral  Welles  is  in  the  process  of  contacting 
seamen's  unions  and  publications. 

In  addition  to  fines,  the  Oceanus  Congress 
has  authorized  the  Admiral  to  collect  $6,000 
in  taxes  from  any  business  with  a  payroll  of 
$100,000  or  more,  that  uses  Oceanus  domains. 
Also,  companies  would  have  to  pay  10%  of 
all  profits  from  oil  or  other  minerals  taken 
from  Oceanus. 

At  this  point,  you're  probably  questioning 
how  Oceanus,  a  nation  of  a  little  over  160 
citizens,  with  no  military  force,  no  police 
force,  and  no  recognition  from  other  coun- 
tries, can  enforce  its  law.  Ted  Welles  realizes 
the  limitations,  but  is  not  deterred. 

"Enforcement  will  take  time.  We  need  con- 
cerned people  to  deal  with  this  life  and  death 
matter.  These  oil  polluters  are  seriously 
affecting  the  production  of  oxygen.  And  to 
stop  them,  Oceanus  and  the  conscience  of 
the  world  need  to  effect  enforcement." 

However,  enforcement  is  not  a  major  con- 
cern at  this  time.  Ocean  pollution  is  a  serious 
problem,  and  Oceanus  first  alms  to  alert  peo- 
ple to  it.  getting  them  to  think  about  this 
threat  to  our  survival.  To  accomplish  this, 
Oceanus  Is  trying  to  establish  a  responsible 
reputation.  With  this  in  mind.  Admiral 
Welles,  in  September  of  1971,  appointed 
Langdon  P.  Marvin,  Jr.  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Oceanus  Court.  He  is  well  quali- 
fied, for  his  credentials  include  graduating 
with  high  honors  in  international  law  from 
Harvard  College,  being  advisor  to  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Elsenhower,  as  well 
as  working  with  John  F.  Kennedy  for  14 
years.  During  World  War  II,  he  played  an  im- 
portant role  In  airlifting  needed  supplies  to 
Allied  troops.  His  family  background  Is  no 
less  impressive.  FDR  was  his  father's  law 
partner  as  well  as  being  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
vin's godfather.  And  a  family  ancestor,  John 
Langdon,  was  a  signer  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  first  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
As  Oceanus  Chief  Justice,  Marvin  will  pre- 
side over  Jury  trials  and  appellate  court 
cases.  In  his  first  statement  since  accepting 
this  nautical  bench,  he  agrees  with  Adiniral 
Welles  on  the  question  of  enforcement.  "The 
strongest  force  behind  Oceanus  is  th»»  con- 
science of  the  World." 

Another  Infiuentlal  official  Ls  John  N.  Cole, 
editor  of  the  Maine  Times  and  one  of  four 
World-Wide  Senators  elected  to  the  Oceanus 
Congress.  Cole  sees  himself,  not  as  a  senator 
in  the  governmental  sense,  but  as  a  public 
relations  man  spreading  the  message  of 
Oceanus.  And  in  this  function,  he's  been  very 
effective:  over  100  people  became  citizens 
after  Senator  Cole  wrote  about  Oceanus  in 
his  weekly  column. 

Cole  sees  Oceanus  as  a  "very  provocative, 
catalytic  idea — a  nice  combination  of  whimsy 
and  purpose."  It  Is  this  combination  that 
Cole  feels  can  get  people  to  think  about  the 
effects  of  ocean  pollution  on  their  lives,  and 
nations  to  "think  about  the  foolishness  of 
their  sovereignty."  After  all,  how  can  you 
ignore  a  man  who.  as  Cole  writes,  sits  "on 
his  porch  In  Manset,  looking  out  over  the 
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Atlantic  .  .  .  proclaiming  the  existence  of  a 
new,  global  nation.  ..."  It  is  a  whimsical 
image,  but,  as  Senator  Cole  points  out, 
"Oceanus  Is  Just  as  real — If  you  stop  to  think 
about  it — as  any  other  world  nation.  We  did 
what  each  of  them  did:  we  sat  down,  claimed 
territory,  wrote  a  Constitution,  elected  an 
Admiral,  Reserve  Admiral,  four  Senators  and 
three  Representors.  .  .  .  We  are  Just  as  legal 
as  any  other  governing  entity." 

But  so  far  Admiral  Welles  and  Oceanus 
have  been  generally  ignored  by  prominent 
Individuals,  organizations,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Jacques  Cousteau,  the  eminent  ocean- 
ographer,  a  man  who  said,  "The  oceans  are 
In  danger  of  dying."  sent  Welles  a  disinter- 
ested reply.  The  Woods  Hole  Oceanograpblc 
Institute,  which  reported  extensive  oil  pol- 
lution off  the  Cape  Cod  coast,  also  discour- 
aged Oceanus's  efforts.  Thor  Heyerdahl,  who 
saw  much  pollution  throughout  his  ocean 
voyage  In  his  papyrus  boat,  the  Ra,  decided 
Instead  to  support  UN  efforts  in  curbing 
pollution. 

One  reservation  that  many  people  have  is 
the  WEw  clause  In  the  Oceanus  Constitution. 
In  drafting  the  document.  Admiral  Welles 
followed  the  U.S.  Constitution  closely — in 
this  case,  too  closely.  The  Oceanxis  Congress 
has  the  power,  "To  declare  war  after  all 
diplomatic  procedures  have  been  exhausted, 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  to 
establish  laws  concerning  captures  on  land 
and  water,"  Welles  and  the  original  found- 
ers also  authorized  the  raising  and  support- 
ing of  armed  forces.  These  unfortunate 
provisions  have  caused  quite  a  stir  among 
Oceanus  citizens  and  would-be  supj>orters. 
U.S.  Congressman  William  D.  Hathaway  of 
Maine  said  his  major  criticism  of  Oceanus 
was  the  war  clause.  A  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Conunlttee  was  irked 
by  the  cLatise  and  vehemently  questioned 
Oceanus's  validity. 

To  rectify  this,  Welles  proposed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  delete  the  war 
clause.  But  with  the  troublesome  clause 
created,  amending  it  has  become  quite 
difficult.  The  Constitution  requires  three 
fourths  of  the  citizenry  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment. But,  to  date,  the  Admiral  has  been 
able  to  get  only  one  fourth  of  the  citizens 
to  vote  for  it.  He's  concerned  that:  "many 
citizens  want  to  see  the  clause  remain." 

John  Cole  offers  another  explanation. 
"Citizens  Just  haven't  taken  the  war  clause 
seriously,  so  they  don't  take  the  time  to 
write  in  their  vote.  I'm  sure  If  the  Admiral 
called  each  one  personally,  of  course  they'd 
be  against  war." 

Some  critics  feel  that  Oceanus  Is  un- 
necessary because  the  United  Nations  al- 
ready exists.  The  UN  Itself  treated  Admiral 
Welles  with  derision  when  he  sought  rec- 
ognition and  endorsement.  But  there  are 
basic  differences  between  the  two.  First, 
Oceanus  is  a  constitutional  government; 
the  UN  is  a  treaty  organization.  Oceanus 
citizens  elect  the  government  that  makes 
the  laws  of  their  ocean  domains;  the  UN 
makes  only  agreements  and  Is  not  respon- 
sible to  Individual  citizens.  Secondly, 
Oceanus  laws  are  binding  on  all  nations, 
businesses,  and  individuals;  the  UN  expects 
only  its  signers  to  adhere  to  its  treaties. 

Admiral  Welles  is  convinced  the  UN  is 
ineffectual  in  solving  the  problems  of  t'ne 
seas.  "We've  got  to  put  the  final  sav  in  the 
hands  of  all  interested  people.  The  UN  is  too 
far  removed.  They  have  conferences  on  the 
pollution  problem,  but  the  veto  can  cripple 
any  recommendations.  In  Oceanus,  the  indi- 
vidual has  much  more  say  in  how  things 
are  done." 

Although  Oceanus  has  not  received  the  re- 
sponse Welles  had  hoped  for.  the  Admiral  Is 
still  pressing  his  drive  for  recognition.  He's 
sent  letters  to  many  nations  as  well  as  vari- 
ous publications.  So  fsCr  he's  received  two  en- 
couraging replies:  Greece  wanted  more  In- 
formation and  suggested  the  Admiral  speak 
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to  their  consul  in  Boston;  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  the  Congo  (now  the  Zaire 
Republic)  requested  and  paid  for  five  oopiss 
of  the  Oceanus  Constitution.  The  United 
States  has  remained  guarded  In  commlttlne 
itself.  ^ 

Although  most  publications  have  Ignored 
Welles,  the  winds  seem  to  be  shifting.  Articles 
have  appeared  In  the  Maine  Times,  the  Bar 
Harbor  Times,  the  Christian  Science  Mont- 
tor,  and,  now,  Yankee.  But  even  though  rec- 
ognition has  been  slow,  Ted  Welles's  faith  In 
the  Oceanus  ship  of  state  has  grown.  "At  the 
height  of  Oceanus  power."  he  says,  "if  we  had 
one-tenth  of  the  world  population  partici- 
pating, this  would  be  a  tremendous  develop- 
ment for  humanity." 

Ted  Welles  U  well  suited  for  world  politics. 
His  father.  Episcopal  Church  Bishop  E.  R. 
Welles  II  (also  an  Oceanus  Senator),  has 
conducted  several  world-wide  preaching 
tours.  Consequently,  there  were  always  guests 
from  different  parts  of  the  globe  at  the 
Welles  heme.  In  this  environment,  young 
Welles  acquired  a  sense  of  history  and  global 
unity. 

The  idea  of  Oceanus  developed  in  1968, 
after  a  talk  with  Bishop  Launcelot  Scot 
Fleming,  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, who  alerted  Welles  to  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  ocean  pollution.  The  event  that 
spurred  him  to  action  occurred  a  year  later, 
when  the  Admiral  had  to  skipper  his  27- 
foot  sloop  through  an  oil  slick.  He  describes 
it  as  "a  sickening  experience." 

After  studying  the  problem,  Welles  felt 
that  present  treaties  and  laws  were  inade- 
quate in  dealing  with  ocean  pollution.  In 
fact,  treaties  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
oil  pollution — up  to  60  litres  per  mile  lor 
each  tanker.  A  U.S.  law  attempting  to  dis- 
courage oil  pollution  in  our  territorial  wa- 
ters provides  only  a  $10,000  fine  and  or  one 
year  in  Jail  for  violators.  For  such  minimal 
penalties,  rich  oil  companies  were  willing 
to  take  a  chance. 

Oceanus  not  only  Imposes  heavier  fines  but 
thinks  that  big  supertankers  should  be 
barred  from  coastal  harbors.  Instead,  float- 
ing dry  docks  or  portable  offshore  pipelines 
should  be  used.  In  other  words,  according  to 
the  Admiral,  "we're  not  against  transporting 
oil  on  the  high  seas  as  long  as  tankers  do 
their  thing  In  a  clean  manner." 

Oceanus  Is  also  deeply  concerned  about 
other  ocean-related  problems.  Admiral  Welles 
recently  spoke  out  against  proposed  float- 
ing nuclear  plants.  He  has  called  for  the 
companies  Involved  to  obtain  an  Oceanus 
license  first,  providing  the  Congress  grants  It. 
Personally,  he  feels  "It  still  Involves  too  great 
a  risk  of  uncontrolled  human  annihilation  in 
the  event  of  accident." 

Commercial  fishing  is  another  vital  con- 
cern. Brian  Drayton,  an  Oceanus  citizen. 
Harvard  student,  and  summer  conunercial 
lobsterman  from  Georgetown,  Maine,  says 
that  overfishing  has  caused  a  marked  decline 
in  the  number  of  lobsters.  He  feels  that  sea 
fishing  or  aquaculture  is  the  best  solution. 
Brian  has  been  trying  to  convince  other  Har- 
vard students  of  the  need  for  Oceanus.  But 
they've  responded  coolly.  "There's  a  general 
political  apathy,"  he  explains.  "Students  are 
more  cynical."  He  also  feels  there's  a  general 
lack  of  Interest  In  ecology  on  the  campus. 

Not  overly  concerned  with  numbers  at  this 
point,  the  Admiral  never  tries  to  pressure 
anyone  Into  Joining:  as  Drayton  says,  "we've 
got  to  be  noisy  first,  then  numerous."  Be- 
coming an  Oceanus  citizen  Is  a  simple  mat- 
ter. All  you  have  to  do  Is  sign  a  personally 
written  citizenship  statement — which  doesn't 
affect  your  present  citizenship — and  send  a 
lifetime  Individual  tax  erf  one  dollar  to 
Oceanus,  Manset,  Maine,  U.S.A. 

Like  any  developing  nation,  Oceanus  has 
its  growing  pains.  At  this  point  In  Its  young 
history.  Us  skeptics  outnumber  Its  support- 
ers. 
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In  the  past,  other  crus£tdes  and  Innovative 
ideas  have  met  similar  resistance.  Although 
the  Stanley  Brothers  developed  their  steam- 
driven  car  50  years  ago.  It  Is  only  now  that 
we  are  seeing  Its  value.  It  took  several  years 
and  several  "silent  springs"  before  we  heeded 
Rachel  Carson's  warnings..  And  we  have 
vindicated  J.  I.  Rodale,  who,  after  years  of 
being  called  "food  faddist"  and  "health 
nut,"  was  finally  recognized  as  a  responsible 
critic  and  Innovator. 

Now  we  hear  our  oceans  are  dying,  and 
with  them  their  life-sustaining  forces. 
Oceanus  exists  because  of  this  Intolerable 
dilemma.  How  many  years,  how  many  more 
disasters  will  it  take  before  we  recognize  the 
efforts  of  Oceanus  and  its  citizens? 


OIL  AND  THE  KREMLIN'S  BALUCHI 
GAMBIT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   n^LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31,  a  column  by  Mr.  Smith  Hemp- 
stone  was  carried  by  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  directed  to  the  subject  of 
Soviet  involvement  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  its  direct  relationship  to  the  sensitive 
question  of  control  over  oil  resources. 

At  the  time,  I  perused  the  article  and 
felt  it  was  a  verj'  masterful  statement  of 
the  situation.  Having  recently  reread  it. 
I  believe  it  is  more  pertinent  today  than 
it  was  at  the  time  of  publication.  There- 
fore, I  insert  the  ?rticle  into  the  Recofd 
suggesting  to  my  colleagues  that  they 
ponder  this  emphasis  of  a  very  sensitive 
world  trouble  spot: 

Oil   and  tiie   Kremlin's   Baluchi   Gambit 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Britain  pulls  oiit  of  the  oil-rich  Persian 
Gulf.  India  signs  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  invades  East  Pakistat. 
and  sets  up  thp  client  state  of  Bangladesh. 
Iraq  signs  a  similar  treaty  with  Moscow 

Former  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Direc- 
tor Richard  Helms  is  appointed  ambassador 
to  Iran.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Shah  of  Iran 
contracts  to  buy  more  than  $2  billion  worth 
of  sophisticated  American  arms. 

The  Russian-supported  F^ee  Baluchi  move- 
ment headquartered  in  Baghdad  steps  up 
its  activities  against  Iran  and  Pakistan.  The 
Iraqi  ambassador  to  Islamabad  is  sent  home 
after  Pakistani  counter-intelligence  agents 
discover  crates  of  submachineguns  (labeled 
"books")  in  his  embassy. 

The  Soviet  navy  in  a  single  year  doubles 
Its  number  of  ship-days  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Indian  Ocean.  Two  top  Pakistani  ofli- 
cials  fly  to  Washington  to  try  to  set  up  a 
summit  meeting  isetween  President  Nixon 
and  President  Zulfikar  Bhutto.  American 
newspapers  warn  of  an  energy  crisis  caused 
by  an  impending  oil  shortage. 

These  are  facts,  events  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  past  two  years.  Considered 
separately,  each  means  little — at  lenst  to  the 
average  newspaper  reader.  But  taken  to- 
gether, they  form  a  fascinating  mosaic  of 
Intrigue  and  maneuver  in  an  area  of  the 
world  where  the  next  great-power  confron- 
tation may  take  place. 

Like  most  mo=vaics.  the  outline  of  policy 
In  this  one  1-.  blurred.  But  a  con^iCeration 
of  the  various  elements  and  seemingly  un- 
related events  presents  an  Impressionistic 
pattern  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  dl  Curbing. 

Three  events  in   the  vears   1963-71 — Rus- 
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slan  penetration  of  the  Arab  world,  Britain's 
withdrawal  from  the  Persian  Oulf  and  India's 
defeat  and  partition  of  Pakistan — have  com- 
bined to  upset  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  creating  both 
vacuums  of  power  and  new  bastions  of  Soviet 
strength.  The  American  (and  Chinese)  re- 
sponse to  these  events  has  been  slow  but 
quickening. 

Despite  the  setback  of  the  Egyptian  ex- 
pulsion of  Soviet  advisers,  the  Russians  have 
poured  military  hardware  into  the  Middle 
East,  establishing  a  zone  of  Influence 
throughout  the  ideologically  Fertile  Crescent 
stretching  from  Baghdad  to  Cairo. 

Matching  this  to  the  east,  the  Russians — 
through  their  treaty  with  India  and  their 
support  of  Bangladesh's  secession — have  es- 
tablished yet  another  zone  of  Infiuence  (the 
Indian '^,  of  course,  are  using  the  Russians  for 
their  own  ends,  a  dangerous  game  which 
others  have  tried  to  their  own  eventual  dis- 
comfiture ) . 

Left  as  the  uncomfortable  meat  in  this 
Russian  sandwich  are  two  Islamic  but  non- 
Arab  states:  Iran  and  Pakistan,  which  guard 
the  approaches  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Its 
oil,  the  prize  for  which  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States  and  China  will  be  vying 
In  the  years  to  come. 

What  the  Russians  are  doing  at  present 
appears  to  stop  short  of  aiming  at  the  dis- 
memberment of  Iran  and  Pakistan  or  the 
overthrow  of  the  regimes  there.  But  not  far 
short  of  that. 

In  funding  and  supporting  the  Iraq-based 
Free  Baluchi  movement,  for  Instance,  the 
Russians  are  backing  a  group  which  is  trying 
to  get  insurgency  going  among  the  1  million 
Baluchii  who  inhabit  eastern  Iran,  western 
Pakistan  and  southern  Afghanistan.  Baluchi 
"liberation  forces"  also  are  co-operating  with 
Insurgents  fighting  against  the  Sultan  of 
Oman  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf. 

For  the  time  being,  this  Soviet  activity  is 
seen  only  as  a  softenlng-up  process  designed 
to  induce  Pakistan  and  Iran  to  follow  politico 
more  amenable  to  the  Kremlin.  But  falling 
this — and  should  the  Free  Baluchi  Insur- 
gency show  prrgress — Moscow  would  be 
happy  to  see  a  weak  but  friendly  Baluchistan 
win  independence  as  a  Soviet  sponsored  state 
controlling  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  and  the 
oil  shlpoing  routes. 

The  di  pnch  of  Helms  to  Tehran  and  the 
Shah's  subsequent  order  for  more  than  $2 
billion  in  Airieri-^an  arms  Indicate  that 
neither  the  United  States  nrr  Inm  intends 
to  yield  to  this  scrt  of  pressure.  When  the 
Shah's  five-year  program  of  modernization  of 
his  armed  forces  is  complete,  Iran  will  have 
an  ade-.uate  deterrent  to  either  Soviet  ad- 
venturism or  Iraqi  aggression. 

Pakistan  is  in  a  more  dangerous  sl'-ua- 
tlon.  Its  1971  defeat  by  India  decimated  its 
armed  forces,  demoralized  Its  officer  corps 
and  encouraged  centrifugal  forces  which 
could  result  in  the  dissolution  of  the  state. 
The  American  arms  embargo,  which  has  been 
off  and  on  since  1965.  has  left  it  with  no 
realistic  deterrent  against  outside  aggression. 
Lacking  Iran's  oil  revenue's,  the  only  reequip- 
ping  it  has  managed  since  1971  has  been 
the  purchase  of  a  few  French  Mirages  and 
Chinese  MIGs.  Without  U.S.  help,  the  eastern 
end  of  the  mosaic  clearly  could  be  come  un- 
stuck. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  JEROME 
M.  SACHS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  u^linois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    Mr.    Speaker,    Dr. 
Jerome  M.  Sachs,  president  of  North- 
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eastern  Illinois  University,  will  retire  in 
August  after  devoting  more  than  35  years 
to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Historically,  Northeastern  has  been 
committed  to  a  philosophy  of  educational 
experimentation  and  innovation  in  cur- 
I'iculum,  methodology,  and  utilization  of 
technology  both  on  and  off  campus.  With 
the  encouragement  and  example  of  Dr. 
Sachs,  creativity  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty  has  produced  a  number  of  new 
approaches  to  learning  and  teaching. 

Dr.  Sachs  is  not  only  active  in  aca- 
demic affairs,  but  also  has  dedicated 
much  of  his  time  to  civic  affairs  aoid  is 
an  energetic  and  imaginative  leader  in 
our  northwest  side  community. 

As  the  Congressman  from  the  Uth 
district,  where  Northeastern  is  located, 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  join  the  entire 
university  in  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Sachs, 
which,  along  with  his  colleagues  and 
friends,  is  honoring  him  at  a  retirement 
dinner  on  July  11. 

Dr.  Sachs  has  devoted  his  life  to  excel- 
lence— excellence  in  leadership,  excel- 
lence in  service,  and  excellence  in  the 
inspiration  of  his  students,  his  profes- 
sional colleagues,  and  his  personal 
friends. 

I  extend  to  liim  my  congratulations  on 
this  occasion  for  his  significant  achieve- 
ments and  dedication  to  quality  educa- 
tion in  Illinois  and  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  in  his  future 
endeavors. 


THE  FARMER  ISN'T  TO  BLAME 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ques- 
tion foremost  on  the  minds  of  most  peo- 
ple is,  "Why  are  food  prices  so  high?  " 

LawTence  Parson,  a  Stevens  County 
farmer  and  president  of  the  Stevens 
County  Farm  Bureau,  recently  pointed 
out  that  of  the  increase  in  food  costs 
since  the  1947-49  base  period,  market- 
ing agencies  and  processors  received  76 
percent  of  the  increase  while  the  grower 
received  only  24  percent. 

Mr.  Parson's  article,  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  News  deals  in  great  detail  with 
the  many  factors  affecting  food  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  exposition 
of  the  cause  of  high  food  prices  that 
should  be  must  reading  for  all  Members 
of  Congress.  I  would  like  to  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  F.AR^•ER  Isn't  Tn  Blame 
(By  Lawrence  Parson) 

If  you  grocery  shop — and  even  we  farmers 
(Who  are  consumers,  too)  do  that — you're 
aware  of  the  hullabaloo  over  rising  food 
prices.  If^you  read  newspapers  and  magazines, 
you  can't  miss  the  barrage  of  stories  telling 
of  the  trouble  brewing  on  the  food  front. 
If  you're  active  in  your  lodge,  or  bridge  club, 
or  merely  engage  in  street  corner  conversa- 
tion, sooner  or  later  the  discussion  these  days 
focuses  on  food  prices  and  how  "those  farm- 
ers must  be  getting  rich!" 

As  the  hue  and  cry  is  taken  up  by  poll- 
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tlcl&ns,  labor  union  spokesmen,  consumer  ad* 
vocates  and  others,  the  farmer  is  cast  In  the 
villains  role.  The  notion  Is  that  he's  reaping 
high  profits  at  the  public's  expense  and  Is, 
therefore,  responsible  for  mounting  food 
prices — particularly  beef  and  other  meat 
products. 

Pacts,  however,  simply  do  not  support  any 
such  contentions.  It  Is  unreal  as  well  as  un- 
fair to  accuse  the  farmer  of  profiteering  from 
food  prices  when  one  recognizes  that  farm 
prices  of  food  products  are  up  less  than  11 
per  cent  In  the  last  20  years  while  food  prices 
at  retail  are  up  46  per  cent.  In  the  last  de- 
cade, annual  expenditures  for  food  In  the 
U.S.  have  risen  $35.8  billion,  but  only  $11.4 
billion  of  that  went  to  farmers.  This  means 
that  In  1971  the  farmer's  share  of  the  food 
dollar  dropped  to  Just  38  cents.  (Twenty 
years  ago,  the  farmer  received  49  cents  of 
every  dollar.) 

So  obviously  something — one  or  more — 
other  than  prices  paid  farmers  Is  having  a 
much  greater  Impact  on  food  prices.  (This 
takes  on  more  significance  when  we  learn 
that  "off-the-farm"  factors  affecting  retail 
food  prices  amount  to  58  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
consumer's  food  dollar.) 

Why,  then,  are  food  bills  up — and  going 
up — at  the  suF>ermarket?  The  cost  of  food 
processing  Is  one  answer.  Many  of  our  popu- 
lar modern  foods  are  canned,  frozen,  concen- 
trated, dehydrated,  ready-mixed,  ready-to- 
serve  or  in  heat-and-serve  form.  And  rising 
costs  of  transporting,  packaging,  process- 
ing and  distributing  foods  are  another.  In 
the  past  20  years,  average  hourly  earnings  of 
Industrial  workers  went  up  129  per  cent  and 
those  of  food  marketing  employees  148  per 
cent.  Price  changes  in  the  past  year  also 
have  been  Influenced  by  a  6,2  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  hourly  earnings  of  industrial 
workers  and  by  a  5.6  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  paid  food   market   employees. 

Still  another  answer  to  the  question,  "Why 
are  groceries  so  high?"  is  non-foods  that 
figure  on  the  total  of  the  check-out  tape. 
We  all  know  that  today's  supermarket  offers  a 
wide  range  of  products,  from  bread  and  but- 
ter to  facial  creams,  lawn  and  garden  sup- 
plies and  a  score  of  things  In  between.  A 
report  last  year  said  that  consumers  spent 
28  per  cent  of  their  "grocery  bill"  for  non- 
food items. 

High  food  prices — and  high  prices  for  al- 
most everything  else — can  be  blamed  on  in- 
flation, too.  although  in  the  frantic  search 
for  the  culprit  responsible  almost  everything 
and  everybody  but  inflation  are  blamed.  It's 
Inflation  that  has  brought  on  the  increase 
In  consumer  demand — an  Increase  that  Is  a 
result  of  people  having  more  money  to  spend 
than  there  are  goods  to  buy.  So  they  bid  up 
the  price  of  food  (and  other  commodities) 
in  order  to  get  them  .  .  .  much  like  we  used 
to  do  at  the  old  country  auction. 

So  we  can  see  that  a  number  of  factors  are 
responsible  for  Increasing  food  prices.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  cost  of  marketing  food  is 
Involved.  Since  the  1947-49  base  period. 
marketing  agencies  and  processors  received 
76  per  cent  of  the  $61 .8  billion  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  farm-produced  foods,  with  only  24 
per  cent  tricking  back  to  the  farmer. 

True,  of  course,  that  the  farmer  Is  now  en- 
joying impoved  prices.  But  we  must  keep  In 
mind  that  for  the  last  two  decades,  farm 
prices  have  been  In  a  downward  slope  and 
the  rise  toward  recovery  he  is  now  experi- 
encing is  only  a  partial  one:  despite  ^he  im- 
provement In.  farm  Incomes  in  1972.  dis- 
posable Income  per  farmer  ts  still  only  78 
percent  of  that  enjoyed  bv  non-farmers.  And 
farm  costs  (which  rose  109  per  cent  In  20 
years)  were  up  T'^  per  cent  last  year. 

Are  food  prices  high''  Yoti  bet  thev're  high, 
but  what  isn't?  Have  you  hired  a  plumber  or 
electrician,  or  a  m»<;hanic.  lately?  In  the  20 
years,  health  and  recreation  costs  went  up  75 
per  cent;   housing.  63  per  cent;   transporta- 
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tlon.  54  per  cent:  semi-private  hospital 
rooms.  370  per  cent;  doctor's  fees,  122  per 
cent;  dentist  charges.  94  per  cent;  and  the 
5-cent  cigar,  a  three-fold  increase — plus 
taxes.  Compare  these  increases  with  that  46 
percent  boost  in  retail  food  prices  and  the 
picture  should  be  a  rosier  one.  Couple  that 
with  the  fact,  too,  that  even  at  present  prices, 
food  is  a  tremendous  bargin. 

Caught  though  they  have  been  In  a  squeeze 
betweea  rising  operating  ccsts  (taxes  in- 
creased 297  per  cent;  labor.  141  per  cent;  and 
machinery,  100  per  cent,  between  1951  and 
1971)  and  a  disproportionate  share  of  retail 
food  prices,  the  U.S.  farmer — the  world's 
most  productive  and  elBclent  food  producer^ 
Is  feeding  the  population  better  and  more 
cheaply  today  than  ever  before  in  history. 
Twenty  years  ago,  consumers  spent  23  per 
cent  of  their  after-tax  income  for  food.  In 
1972,  it  went  below  16  percent — and  right 
now,  it's  about  15.7  per  cent. 

Generally,  we  In  America  feel  that  he  who 
makes  progress  possible  should  be  rewarded 
accordingly.  But  the  farmer,  the  man  who 
has  really  made  our  high  standard  of  living 
possible,  often  doesn't  share  in  the  proflts 
as  he  should.  To  say  the  very  least,  when  the 
facts  are  brought  out,  it  becomes  abun- 
dantly clear — to  even  the  most  disgruntled 
housewife — that  the  farmer  isn't  "living  off 
the  fat"  of  the  consumer. 
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FORD  SUPPORTS  TRANS-ALASKA 
PIPELINE 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI"VES 
Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford  recently 
addressed  the  American  Gas  Asosciation 
in  support  of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

In  his  speech,  he  emphasized  the 
urgency  of  bringing  the  Pnidhoe  Bay 
natural  gas  down  through  Canada  to  the 
Midwest.  Since  natural  gas  cannot  be 
taken  out  until  oil  is  produced,  the  quick- 
est way  to  meet  Midwest  natural  gas 
demands  is  by  building  a  Trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  his 
speech  to  my  colleagues'  attention  and 
hope  that  note  is  taken  of  this  important 
point. 

Remarks  by  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Republican.  Michigan,  Republican  Leader. 

U.S.  HorsE  of  Representatives.  Before  the 

American    Gas    Association.   Washington 

Hilton  Hotel,  9:40  a.m.  Thursday.  May  17, 

1973 

For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
American  people  have  been  plagued  by  many 
problems — World  War  II.  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam; racial  strife  and  political  upheaval; 
balance  of  payments  and  world  monetary 
disclocations;  strikes;  inflation;  and  environ- 
mental and  ecology  Issues. 

In  spite  of  all  of  our  troubles  we  have  im- 
proved our  standard  of  living  and  the  United 
State^  has  grown  at  an  unprecedented  rate 

We  now  are  moving  through  a  period  when 
some  Americans  would  like  to  halt  the  wheels 
of  progress.  They  would  like  to  stop  all 
growth. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  of  our 
problems  are  a  result  of  growth.  But  in 
a  free-enterprise  democratic  society,  growth 
Is  essential. 

The  greater  the  growth,  the  greater  the 
problems  of  control.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  growth  should  be  halted. 

The  United   States'  dramatic   growth  has 


been  due  in  part  to  its  tremendous  abun- 
dance of  raw  materials.  Our  recent  growth  to 
the  status  of  a  major  world  power  has  been 
due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  our  huge  energy 
resources. 

As  long  as  we  can  provide  our  own  energy 
supplies  or  have  secure  supplies  available  at 
a  reasonable  price,  we  can  expect  growth  in 
our  economy.  If  we  become  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies,  we  can  expect  curtailment 
in  our  growth,  since  it  will  be  subject  to 
political  forces  beyond  our  control — radical 
forces. 

In  recent  years  our  ability  to  develop 
energy  supplies  has  been  so  hampered  by 
government,  ecological  and  tax  Interests  that 
U.S.  supplies  of  energy  are  being  consumed  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  they  are  being 
developed. 

We  in  the  United  States  therefore  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  major  catastrophe — lack  of 
secure  energy  resources  to  operate  our  vast 
Industrial  complex  and  our  transportation 
systems  and  to  heat  our  homes. 

We  do  not  lack  the  resources,  but  we  have 
lacked  sufficient  incentive  for  their  develop- 
ment— and  that  situation  must  be  changed, 
and  quickly. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  the  Con- 
gress and  Admlnstration  officials  act  de- 
cisively to  end  the  energy  crisis — while  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  and  moderating  our 
environmental  requirements  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned. 

We  have  reached  the  peak  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  demands  of  the  economy  for 
energy  and  the  need  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment— and  this  conflict  must  l>e  resolved. 

An  expanding  economy  is  clearly  necessary 
If  we  are  to  solve  our  domestic  problems  and 
provide  Jobs  and  Income  for  our  citizens. 

Our  national  energy  demands  have  expand- 
ed by  4.8  per  cent  per  year  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  healthy  economy.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  become  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  to  preserve  our  national  resources 
before  our  air  becomes  unbreathable  and  our 
water  incapable  of  supporting  life. 

It  is  on  the  issue  of  energy  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  meet  our  first  really  difficult  test  of  at- 
tempting to  accommodate  conflicting  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  needs. 

In  this  connection,  it  strikes  me  that  those 
of  you  In  the  natural  gas  Industry  have  a 
story  to  tell.  Don't  assume  that  the  man  on 
the  street  knows  gas  is  the  cleanest  burning 
fuel  being  produced  today.  Tell  Americans 
again  and  again  that  gas  is  relatively  pollu- 
tion-free. Underscore  the  fact  that  natural 
gas  does  not  pollute  water,  does  not  perman- 
ently scar  our  landscapes  and  offers  the  best 
hope  for  alleviating  air  pollution. 

When  Americans  talk  about  the  Alaska  oil 
pipeline,  how  many  of  them  realize  that  tre- 
mendous reserves  of  natural  gas  have  been 
discovered  in  Alaska  in  conjunction  with  the 
oil  there?  How  many  Americans  know  that 
this  natural  gas  cannot  be  taken  out  until 
the  oil  is  being  produced?  How  many  people 
know  that  a  consortium  of  energy  companies 
are  finalizing  plans  to  buUd  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  from  Alaska  through  Canada  to  the 
Lower  48  States?  How  many  Americans  have 
any  idea  that  construction  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  is  an  e.ssential  first  step  in  bringing 
the  vast  gas  supplies  of  the  Alaska  North 
Slope  to  consumers  in  the  lower  48  States? 
And  how  many  people  realize  that  construc- 
tion of  a  gas  pireline  through  Canada  to  the 
Lower  48  States  cannot  proceed  until  the 
Alaska  oil  line  is  laid? 

To  me  it  is  shocking  that  we  discovered  oil 
and  gas  In  hu?e  quantities  in  Alaska  back  in 
February  1968  and  we're  still  Just  talking 
about  how  to  move  it  from  there  to  here 

I  cannot  understand,  either,  the  current 
talk  about  building  an  oil  line  through  Can- 
ada Instead  of  through  Alaska.  To  me  this 
kind  of  talk  Just  doesn't  make  sense. 
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A  trans-Canadian  line  would  take  about 
five  more  years  to  build  than  a  trans-Alais- 
ka  line.  It  would  be  under  the  control  of 
a  foreign  government.  And  the  potential  for 
environmental  damage  would  be  Just  as  great 
If  not  greater. 

Looking  at  this  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  bringing  Alaskan  gas  to  the  Lower 
48  States,  gas  would  flow  to  the  Lower  48 
States  by  about  1978  if  the  oil  line  were 
built  through  Alaska.  But  if  the  oil  line 
is  constructed  through  Canada,  the  gas  line 
would  be  delayed  until  the  mld-1980's  or 
beyond.  And  I  am  told  by  your  experts 
that  the  cost  of  the  gas  then  would  he 
Increased  so  significantly  as  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  entire 
undertaking. 

I  support  legislation  which  would  permit 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

As  you  know,  most  of  the  delays  In  de- 
veloping the  AlEiskan  oil  and  gas  supplies 
have  been  caused  by  some  environmentalists. 

Recently  the  United  States  Supreme  Covirt 
confirmed  a  decision  that  under  existing  law 
no  pipeline  could  X>e  constructed  across  Alas- 
ka with  a  right  of  way  greater  than  54  feet 
In  width.  Since  It  Is  considered  necessary 
to  have  a  minimum  right  of  way  of  100  feet 
for  earth-moving  and  other  construction 
equipment,  this  court  decision  effectively 
blocks  any  pipeline  development  for  the  time 
being. 

This  dumped  the  Alaskan  pipeline  con- 
troversy right  into  the  laps  of  Congress, 
where  expanded  right-of-way  legislation  now 
is  being  considered. 

I  can  report  to  you  this  morning  that 
Alaska  pipeline  right-of-way  legislation  will 
probably  reach  the  House  floor  in  late  June 
or  early  July — the  sooner  the  better. 

Citizens  of  Alaska  are  anxious  to  develop 
their  great  oil  and  gas  resources  in  order 
to  enhance  the  Alaskan  economy. 

Government  economists  are  anxious  to  In- 
crease this  source  of  American  petroleum 
products,  estimated  at  25  per  cent  of  our 
American  oil  supply,  in  order  to  protect  both 
the  American  oil  Industry  and  the  American 
consumer  against  the  unwarranted  price  In- 
creases which  foreign  producers  might  other- 
wise impose. 

Finally,  improvement  of  the  American 
economy  Itself  is  dependent  upon  exploiting 
this  domestic  source  of  oil  and  gas.  By  de- 
veloping this  domestic  supply,  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products  can 
be  held  in  line.  Our  national  economy  can 
be  stabilized — and  the  flght  against  inflation 
can  be  reinforced. 

I  am  from  Michigan.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Alaskan  pipeline  controversy  Is 
of  special  Interest  to  citizens  of  mid-America 
where  the  pinch  of  oil  and  natural  gas  short- 
ages is  being  experienced  to  a  greater  extent 
than  elsewhere  in  the  nation.  There  are  those 
who  say  to  me  that  Alaskan  oil  flowing 
through  an  Alaskan  rather  than  a  Canadian 
pipeline  will  go  primarily  to  the  West  Coast. 
My  answer  Is  that  construction  of  an  Alaskan 
pipeline  will  benefit  the  entire  economy  and 
will  bring  the  Midwest  additional  natural  gas 
many  years  sooner  than  would  a  trans-Ca- 
nadian oil  line. 

I  think  the  need  to  bring  Alaskan  gas  to 
the  Midwest  as  quickly  as  possible  has  been 
overlooked  for  too  long. 

As  for  the  environmentalists  who  have 
been  fighting  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline,  It 
Is  time  they  took  proper  notice  of  the  tre- 
mendous clean  air  benefits  which  the  vast 
Alaskan  natural  gas  reserves  hold  for  ovir 
crowded  metropolitan  areas. 

To  this  point  I  have  touched  on  only  part 
of  the  energy  problem  and  only  part  of  the 
solution. 

Let  me  now  sketch  for  vou  in  broad  out- 
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line  the  course  of  action  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  follow  to  deal  with  the  energy 
crisis. 

1.  We  should  establish  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  to  pull  together  the  frag- 
mented structure  of  the  federal  agencies  and 
bureaus  now  dealing  with  all  natural  re- 
sources. 

2.  We  should  establish  and  enforce  en- 
vironmental standards  for  all  energy  de- 
veloping and  consuming  industries,  with 
these  standards  to  be  modified  when  Justi- 
fied. Flexibility  seems  desirable  to  meet  un- 
expected problems. 

3.  We  should  develop  all  currently  known 
oil  and  gas  resources  to  the  maximum  extent 
consistent  with  environmental  considera- 
tions. We  should  build  the  Alaskan  oil  pipe- 
line and  a  natural  gas  line  from  Alaska 
through  Canada,  increase  lease  sales  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  of  the  U.S.  and  allow  development  in 
California  waters,  and  allow  for  the  import 
of  materials  that  can  be  converted  to  gas. 

4.  We  should  encourage  domestic  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development. 

5.  We  should  provide  incentives  for  the 
domestic  development  of  non-historic  sources 
of  energy,  producing  liquid  and  gaseous 
fuels  from  oil  shale,  coal  and  tar  sands  and 
developing  nuclear  stimulation  where  It 
can  be  shown  to  be  advantageous. 

As  you  know,  the  fastest  and  most  easily 
accessible  source  of  major  new  natural  gas 
Is  the  offshore  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  In  response  to  a  directive  from  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
tentatively  scheduled  two  major  lease  sales 
each  year  through  1975  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  off  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts.  The 
additional  potential  gas  reserves  under  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  could  supply  the 
nation's  gas  needs  for  another  10  years. 

There  is  no  point  in  my  reciting  facts 
you  already  know.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
point,  however,  that  the  fuss  being  made 
over  the  use  of  nuclear  power  to  release  the 
gas  locked  in  the  rock  formations  In  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  Is  ridiculous.  As 
you  are  aware,  two  experiments  have  already 
been  conducted  in  New  Mexico  and  Colo- 
rado and  both  industry  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  are  monitoring  the  re- 
sults of  the  existing  wells. 

The  AEC  has  shown  that  radioactivity  as- 
sociated with  gas  produced  from  nuclear- 
stlmvilated  wells  is  extremely  low  and  well 
within  established  limits.  At  the  same  time, 
the  fact  that  an  estimated  300  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  are  locked  In  this  relatively  im- 
permeable rock  demands  that  we  act. 

And  now — as  Lady  Godiva  said  to  her  liorse 
at  the  end  of  her  ride — we  come  to  the  close 
(clothes) . 

We  can  meet  our  energy  needs  and  provide 
for  the  growth  vital  to  our  well-being,  but  it 
will  take  bold  and  imaginative  steps  as  well 
as  a  concerted  effort  and  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  problem  by  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

As  I  said  earlier,  those  of  you  In  the  natural 
gas  indvistry  have  a  story  to  tell.  The  natural 
gas  man  is  Mr.  Clean,  and  that's  an  enviable 
title  in  this  age  of  ecology. 

The  nation  and  the  world  need  both  a 
clean  environment  and  Increased  energy. 
Resolving  the  conflict  between  these  require- 
ments will  not  be  easy,  but  it  can  be  done. 
We  face  a  challenge  to  our  scientific  re- 
search, our  longterm  governmental  and  pri- 
vate planning  and  our  imaginations. 

This  is  an  issue  which  demands  the  par- 
ticipation of  every  responsible  segment  in 
our  society.  This  includes  business  and  gov- 
ernment, working  together  to  flnd  the  proper 
solutions.  We  know  what  the  problems  are. 
It's  time  for  us  to  act. 
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CONGRESSMAN  CULVER  CALLS  FOR 
GREATER  COMMITMENT  TO 
CHILD  CARE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  growing  concern  in  our  Nation  about 
the  continued  neglect  and,  in  some  cases, 
abuse  of  children.  The  need  for  compre- 
hensive child  care  legislation  becomes 
more  urgent  each  day.  Unfortunately, 
insufficient  attention  is  often  given  to 
children's  issues  because  children  must 
depend  upon  others  to  speak  out  in  their 
behalf.  One  who  has  effectively  and  elo- 
quently presented  the  case  for  child 
care  legislation  is  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished   Member    from    Iowa     (Mr. 

CiTLVER  > . 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Illinois 
Child  Care  Association,  Mr.  Cplver 
strongly  urged  a  firm  national  commit- 
ment to  the  Nation's  children.  Citing  the 
President's  budget  requests,  his  veto  of 
the  child  development  bill,  his  welfare 
proposals  and  the  new  social  services  reg- 
ulations, he  successfully  documents  the 
low  priorities  being  accorded  programs 
benefiting  children  by  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  five  terms  in 
Congress  and  more  recently  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  study  group,  Mr. 
Culver  has  been  a  leader  in  congres- 
sional efforts  to  establish  a  new  set  of 
national  priorities  emphasizing  human 
needs.  I  consider  his  remarks  to  be  a 
lucid  and  eloquent  assessment  of  the 
pressing  need  for  child  care  legislation, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  them  in  the 
Record  and  commend  them  to  all  who 
share  this  concern  for  tlTC  welfare  of  our 
children. 

Address  of  Honorable  John  Culver 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight  and  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  this  group. 
For  you  are  a  child  caring  association  in  the 
very  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  Beyond  your 
own  immediate  professional  concerns — day 
care,  foster  care,  Juvenile  Justice^you  care 
about  children.  And  you  have  dedicated 
yourselves  to  making  life  better  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Illinois — while  they  are  children,  as 
well  as  for  their  future. 

Unfortunately,  you  are  all  too  unique  in 
this  country  today,  for  in  spite  of  all  our 
rhetoric  about  being  a  child-loving,  child- 
centered  society: 

In  spite  of  our  constant  references  to  chil- 
dren as  our  greatest  natural  resource:  we 
are  not  a  child-nurturing  society. 

One  of  the  Nation's  foremost  child  psycho- 
logists. Dr.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner — a  man  who 
has  studied  child  caring  institutions  around 
the  world — has  said  that  "the  worth  of  a 
Nation  may  be  measured  by  the  concern  of 
one  generation  for  the  next."  If  that  is  the 
yardstick  we  use  to  measure  the  United 
States  today,  we  do  not  fare  well. 

\Vhat  kind  of  country  leaves  10  million 
children  In  poverty — hungry.  lU-housed, 
poorly  clothed,  uneducated,  ill? 

What  kind  of  a  country  excludes  millions 
of  children  from  all  ptiblic  education:  and 
segregates  railllons  more  within  the  schools 
because  they  are  minority,  bilingual,  poor, 
or  otherwise  different? 

What  kind  of  a  country  puts  thousands  of 
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children  In  custodial  child-damaging  day 
care  facilities,  and  leaves  thousands  more 
on  the  streets  to  fend  for  themselves,  while 
their  mothers  work  to  try  to  establish  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  them? 

What  kind  of  a  country  Is  It  that  has  an 
Infant  mortality  rate  higher  than  those  In 
12  other  developed  nations:  where  In  some 
places  a  baby  has  less  chance  of  survival  than 
If  It  were  born  In  a  supposedly  poor  country 
like  Egypt  or  Turkey? 

What  kind  of  a  country  Is  It  where  only  5  '"r 
of  the  school-age  children  with  serious  emo- 
tional problems  can  get  the  mental  health 
services  they  need? 

We  wring  our  hands  about  the  antisocial 
behavior  of  our  children— the  rise  In  Juvenile 
crime,  the  Increasing  Incidence  of  dropouts 
and  runaways,  the  alienation  and  lack  of 
preparation  for  the  tasks  of  adulthood.  But 
we  do  precious  little  about  It. 

Take  a  look  at  what  kind  of  priority  our 
Federal  Government  has  set  for  our  children. 
Out  of  the  administration's  budget  for  ftscal 
1974— more  than  $268  billion — only  two  and 
a  half  percent  will  be  spent  for  children's 
programs.  Two  and  a  half  percent — even 
though  children  are  nearly  40%  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  100%  of  our  future. 

It  you  look  closer  at  the  specific  budget 
Items,  the  neglect  of  children  becomes  even 
more  obvious. 

Of  a  total  education  budget  of  nearly  $14 
billion,  less  than  one-third  goes  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs. 

Of  the  total  health  care  outlays  for  1974, 
only  3  percent  will  go  to  chUdren.  Looking 
just  at  medicare  expenditures,  although  chil- 
dren are  46%  of  the  eligible  population,  they 
will  receive  only  19%  of  the  benefits. 

Of  the  children  In  federally-supported 
child  care.  80%  will  receive  the  care  only  be- 
cause It  Is  related  to  the  employment  of  their 
parents,  not  because  of  their  own  develop- 
mental needs.  And  the  budget  allows  $411  a 
year  per  child — no  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  the  cheapest  kind  of  custodial  care. 

Or  look  at  the  whole  law  and  order  budget. 
Juveniles  today  account  for  more  than  43% 
of  all  arrests  for  serious  crimes,  although 
they  are  only  16%  of  the  population.  Yet, 
out  of  a  total  "antl-crlme"  budget  of  $216 
billion,  only  $77  million — less  than  half  of 
one  percent — will  go  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Disgraceful  as  that  budget  is,  It  merely 
puts  dollar  figures  on  a  much  more  funda- 
mental public  policy  which  denies  that  chil- 
dren are  a  legitimate  concern  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Any  child  caring  person  In  this  country 
must  have  been  cautiously  optimistic  about 
the  intentions  of  this  administration  when 
It  established  for  the  first  time  a  national  of- 
fice of  child  development.  That  was  accom- 
panied, we  all  recall,  with  a  ringing  pledge 
by  the  President,  in  one  of  his  first  messages 
to  Congress,  for  "a  national  commitment  to 
providing  all  American  children  an  opportu- 
nity for  healthful  and  stimulating  develop- 
ment during  the  first  five  years  of  life."  The 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  fol- 
lowed, accompanied  by  rhetoric  and  recom- 
mendations which  stirred  hope  about  move- 
ment for  children  in  this  nation. 

But  as  we  moved  from  words  to  deeds,  the 
optimism  and  the  hope  disappeared. 

In  one  of  the  most  unbelievable,  the  most 
heartless  denials  of  our  youngest  children, 
the  President  vetoed  a  comprehensive  child 
development  bill.  He  did  It.  he  said,  because 
there  was  "no  need  or  desirability"  for  the 
legislation: 

Even  though  3  "2  million  children  below  the 
age  of  6  come  from  families  who  are  too  poor 
to  provide  by  themselves  for  all  of  their 
health,  nutritional.  Intellectual  and  emo- 
tional developmental  needs: 

Even  though  one-third  of  all  mothers  of 
preschool  children  are  working— either  as 
the  sole  means  of  support  of  their  families 
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or  to  help  earn  enough  to  provide  what  they 
consider  to  b«  essential  to  their  children's 
growth  and  happiness; 

Even  though,  In  the  face  of  this  need,  there 
are  less  than  700,000  licensed  day  care  facil- 
ities— many  of  them  available  only  to  wealthy 
families  who  can  pay  high  fees;  many  by 
HEW'8  own  admission  Inadequate  and  child- 
damaging. 

The  bipartisan  bill  that  Congress  enacted 
would  have  authorized  a  new  commitment  of 
Federal  funds  for  parent-controlled  volun- 
tary child  care  services.  It  was  a  flexible 
system  which  would  have  allowed  commu- 
nities to  develop  their  own  programs,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  needs.  And  for  the  first  time. 
It  would  have  provided  services  not  Just  for 
the  very  wealthy  and  the  extremely  poor, 
but  for  working  people  who  need  child  care 
programs  and  want  these  opportunities  for 
their  children,  but  who  have  never  been 
able  to  afford  them. 

That  legislation  was  widely  supported — 
by  educators,  by  child  development  special- 
ists, by  parents,  churches,  women's  groups, 
civil  rights  organizations,  public  Interests, 
labor  unions.  In  fact,  the  only  opposition 
came  from  a  very  vocal  right-wing  minor- 
ity— but  that  was  all  the  President  heard, 
and  It  was  enough  for  him  to  veto  the  bill. 

His  veto  message  falsely  charged  that  the 
bill  would  "alter  the  family  relationship." 
"diminish  parental  authority  and  parental 
Involvement  with  children,"  and  commit 
"the  vast  moral  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  side  of  communal  ap- 
proaches to  child  rearing  over  the  family- 
centered  approach." 

That  message  was  not  only  wrong,  it  was 
a  vicious  hjTJOcrlsy.  For  all  of  the  destructive 
things  the  President  attributed  to  the  child 
development  bill  were  exactly  what  he  had 
in  mind  for  day  care  In  conjunction  with 
his  Idea  of  welfare  reform. 

The  President's  early  welfare  proposals — 
heavily  dependent  upon  forced  work  re- 
quirements— Ignored  the  need  for  child  care 
for  children  whose  mothers  would  be  driven 
out  of  the  home.  By  the  time  the  House  got 
to  working  out  a  welfare  bill  with  the  'lad- 
ministration  last  year,  that  gap  had  been 
discovered.  The  bill  the  House  passed — and 
the  one  the  White  House  Insisted  on  sup- 
porting without  change — supposedly  cor- 
rected that  oversight  by  providing  $700  mil- 
lion to  pay  for  cheap  custodial  day  care  for 
these  children.  Mothers  would  have  no  choice 
about  staying  home  or  leaving  their  children 
In  the  care  of  others:  they  would  have  little 
to  say  about  where  their  children  would  be 
sent  while  they  were  away;  and  they  would 
have  no  control  over  or  Involvement  In  the 
facilities  In  which  their  children  were 
placed. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  children  In  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  welfare  reform 
did  not  stop  with  Its  Inadequate  child  care 
provisions.  The  great  majority  of  current 
welfare  recipients  who  would  have  been 
punished  by  these  so-called  reforms  are  chil- 
dren— children  who  are  In  no  way  respon- 
sible for  their  own  dependen'-e.  Yet.  the 
welfare  bill  that  the  President  svipnorted 
could  have  allowed  a  reduction  of  current 
benefits — already  Inadeauate  In  m^ny 
places — In  45  states:  It  w^u!1  hve  elim- 
inated food  stamps  without  a  compensating 
Increase  In  cash  payments:  and  It  would 
have  said  to  a  family  of  four — three  children 
In  most  cases — that  you  can  live  on  $2,400  a 
year — $50  a  month  each  for  your  food,  your 
housing,  your  clothing,  your  books,  and 
whatever  else  you  need  to  survive.  That  is 
little  more  than  half  of  what  the  Government 
calls  the  poverty  level,  and  only  one-third 
of  what  the  Lnbor  Department  says  a  family 
needs  to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of 
living. 

When  Congress  rejected  this  so-called  re- 
form, the  administration  began  administra- 
tively to  carry  out  Its  objectives: 
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Writing    regulations    which    would    force 
more  current  welfare  recipients  out  of  the 
home; 

Proposing  changes  In  Federal  day  care 
standards  to  reduce  the  quality  of  care  chil- 
dren would  receive; 

Implementing  new  administrative  proce- 
dures to  harass  recipients  and  remove  them 
from  the  rolls  In  the  name  of  "quality  con- 
trol"; and 

Authorizing  waivers  to  States  to  allow 
them  to  Implement  their  own  repressive  wel- 
fare systems  without  regard  to  Federal  law. 

If  anyone  had  any  doubts  about  the  goals 
of  the  administration  with  regard  to  wel- 
fare— goals  which  call  only  for  the  reduction 
of  costs,  with  no  thought  to  the  children  and 
families  Involved — we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  people  who  have  been  brought  Into  HEW 
to  administer  the  program — the  same  people 
who  brought  about  the  repressive  workfare 
system  In  California. 

The  administration  says  that  it  has  aban- 
doned Its  efforts  toward  "welfare  reform" — 
accusing  "bleeding-heart  liberals"  of  destroy- 
ing the  poGslblllty  for  reform.  Even  though  It 
was  those  bleeding-hearts — Including  both  of 
the  Senators  from  Dllnots — who  were  seeking 
compromises  from  an  unmovlng  White  House 
to  salvage  some  measure  for  reform  In  the 
final  days  of  the  last  Congress.  What  we 
can  expect  to  see — and  what  all  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  chUdren  must  guard 
against — Is  administration  proposals  to 
tamper  with  the  existing  welfare  law,  to 
force  people  Into  work  programs  when  there 
are  no  jobs  and  to  deny  assistance  to  families 
In  need. 

The  current  arena  for  this  struggle  be- 
tween persons  concerned  about  saving  Fed- 
eral dollars  and  persons  concerned  about 
saving  children  and  families  Is  social  serv- 
ices. I  know  that  you  In  Illinois — the  Gov- 
ernor's office,  mayors,  provider  agencies,  par- 
ents, and  concerned  citizens — have  been 
major  participants  In  the  outcry  against  the 
oppressive  regulations  which  HEW  proposed 
to  limit  services  to  families  and  children. 
In  the  time  I  have  been  In  Washmgton — 
since  1965 — I  have  never  seen  more  of  a 
display  of  public  concern  about  any  single 
domestic  Issue.  More  than  200,000  comments 
In  opposition  to  the  regulations  were  filed 
with  HEW.  And  Congressional  offices  were 
deluged  with  mall. 

The  result  of  that  outrage  has  been  the 
Issuance  of  new  regulations  by  HEW,  with 
changes  which  are  more  apparent  than  real. 

They  have  Increased  eligibility  to  150%  of 
a  State's  welfare  payment  standard.  But  they 
are  defining  that  eligibility  In  terms  of  gross 
Income,  and  that,  combined  with  strict  limi- 
tations on  resources  and  assets  has  the  vir- 
tual effect  of  limiting  social  services  to  cur- 
rent welfare  recipients,  even  though  the  law 
clearly  Includes  potentials  as  well. 

They  have  made  one  exception — day  care 
for  children  of  working  parents — which  may 
provide  service  to  some  persons  who  are  not 
welfare  recipients.  But  that  will  be  only  on 
a  fee -paying  basis,  and  HEW  guides  for  what 
those  fees  should  be  may  well  be  prohibitive. 

They  have  allowed  private  donations,  but 
emphasized  there  will  be  strict  control  on  the 
use  of  those  funds. 

They  pretended  to  expand  optional  serv- 
ices, by  Including  child  care  for  some  men- 
tally retarded,  and  by  adding  the  mcst  nar- 
rowly defined  kind  of  legal  services.  But  In 
fact,  they  are  still  Ignoring  the  law  which 
says  that  states  should  have  flexibility  in 
defining  their  own  services. 

In  effect,  they  have  gone  beyond  the  law 
and  the  Intention  of  Congress,  and  we  in- 
tend to  continue  our  fight  for  a  services  pro- 
gram that  helps  families  and  children.  We 
have  already  gained  an  unanimous  vote  of 
the  House  Democratic  caucus  instructing  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  report  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  those  changes;  and  we 
have  met  personally  with  Chairman  Mills  to 
urge  such  committee  action.  In  the  Senate, 
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the  Finance  Committee  begins  hearings  to- 
morrow on  the  new  regulations. 

While  HEW  may  give  only  token  response 
to  the  massive  concern  about  these  regula- 
tions. Congress  can  go  further.  But  'X  Is  es- 
sential that  members  continue  to  hear  from 
their  constituencies  that  the  problem  and 
the  concern  Is  still  there.  I  hope  that  you 
are  deluging  your  Congressman  with  de- 
mands for  legislative  action. 

Regardless  of  the  final  outcome  of  the 
social  services  battle.  I  think  something  of 
lasting  importance  has  come  out  of  this 
struggle.  We  have  demonstrated,  for  the 
first  time,  that  there  Is  In  this  country  a 
constituency  for  children  and  families.  Gov- 
ernors, mayors.  State  welfare  directors,  social 
workers,  middle  class  parents,  welfare  recip- 
ients, day  care  providers  and  teachers  have 
together  to  fight  for  a  common  objective. 
That  coalition  came  about  because  everyone 
had  a  selfish  Interest  In  seeking  change.  But 
now  that  we  are  talking  together,  we  must 
build  that  coalition  Into  a  humanitarian  In- 
terest on  behalf  of  children. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  care  about  our  own 
children — at  least  most  of  the  time.  And  It 
Is  easy  to  care  about  the  cuddly  plnk-chested 
baby  on  a  box  of  Ivory  snow,  or  the  happy 
toddlers  In  a  life  Insurance  ad,  or  the  young 
Olympic  gold  medal  winner.  But  we  have 
to  care — Just  as  much  as  we  care  for  our 
own  children — 

For  the  poor  and  the  hungry  and  the  ill: 

For  the  black,  and  the  brown,  and  the  red: 

For  the  neglected  child  who  cannot  get 
proper  fester  care; 

For  the  mentally  retarded  child  who  Is 
excluded  from  all  education; 

For  the  emotionally  disturbed  child  who 
gets  pMt  on  ritalln  because  his  teachers  can- 
not deal  with  his  behavior  problems: 

For  the  delinquent  who  Is  rearrested  be- 
cause the  Juvenile  Justice  system  provides  no 
rehabilitation;  and 

For  the  drug-addicted  teenager  who 
wanders  the  streets  because  we  have  destroy- 
ed her  hope  and  ambitions. 

Public  officials.  In  Congress  and  In  the 
States  and  cities,  are  giving  Increasing  at- 
tention to  the  shocking  cases  of  child  abuse 
and  child  neglect.  Parents  are  brought  to 
court,  are  tried  and  sentenced  for  such 
actions.  I  suggest  that  this  country  as  a 
whole,  and  the  Federal  Government  espe- 
cially. Is  guilty  of  national  child  abuse,  na- 
tional child  neglect. 

I  often  think  of  the  story  President  Nixon 
told  when  he  returned  from  his  trip  to 
Moscow — the  story  of  Tanya,  the  little  Rus- 
sian girl  who  kept  a  diary  during  the  siege 
of  Leningrad.  That  diary  told  how  her  family 
was  taken  one  by  one,  until  she  was  alone, 
and  finally  died.  All  of  us  were  moved  by  the 
tragedy  of  Tanya. 

But  there  are  millions  of  Tanyas  In  this 
country — Just  as  alone,  whose  lives  are 
threatened  and  may  be  destroyed,  their 
needs  cry  out  for  our  sympathies  and  our 
attention.  Their  pleas  are  as  eloquent  as 
Tanya's — but  unlike  hers,  which  are  burled 
forever,  these  are  the  pleas  of  living  human 
beings,  whose  needs  can  be  met.  whose  lives 
can  be  saved,  whose  futures  can  be  changed. 
Let  us  all  go  out  of  this  conference  together, 
to  bring  about  that  change. 


ROLE  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD  IN 
DISASTER  RELIEF  WORK 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  light  of  the  recent  floods  and  natural 
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disasters  that  our  country  has  been  ex- 
periencing in  recent  months,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  National  Guard 
for  its  outstanding  work  in  combating 
the  forces  of  nature. 

In  Florida,  the  Guard,  most  recently, 
has  helped  move  families  living  along 
the  flooded  portions  of  the  Suwannee 
River.  In  many  other  States,  the  Guard 
is  still  on  duty  building  levees,  clearing 
debris,  and  performing  many  other  relief 
tasks  in  these  disaster  areas.  This  vital 
role  of  our  National  Guard  merits  the 
support  of  all  of  us.  and  it  is  but  another 
example  of  the  dedicated  service  the  Na- 
tional Guard  renders  to  our  coimtry. 

For  the  attention  of  our  colleagues.  I 
am  including  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Guardsman  magazine: 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  Guards- 
men  Battle  the  Forces  of  Nature 

Blizzards  .  .  .  ice  .  .  .  full-scale  tornadoes  .  .  . 
extra-high  winds  .  .  .  floods — all  these  mani- 
festations of  Winter  In  Its  dying  days  saw 
Guardsmen  serving  in  their  traditional  re- 
lief role. 

Well  over  1.000  troo^rs  had  been  involved 
In  disaster  duty  in  the  period  between  Janu- 
ary and  mid-March  {"Posting  the  Guard", 
April  "Guardsman").  But  "you  can't  fool 
Mother  Nature":  she  poured  down  additional 
tragedy  and  trouble  in  many  States,  and 
another  1.000-plus  found  themselves  on  res- 
cue and  reco\ery  missions  by  early  April. 
The  Guard  had  been  called  in  large  numbers 
or  small  In  at  least  20  States  in  about  three 
months. 

A  run-down  of  the  latest  "round"  or  emer- 
gency callups : 

Arizona — Thirty-two  Guardsmen  hauled 
feed  for  livestock  Into  a  Navajo  Indian  Res- 
ervation, battling  roads  that  had  been 
blocked  with  snow. 

California — Four  C-130s  of  the  Air  Guards 
146th  Tactical  Airlift  Wing  at  Van  Nuys, 
operating  out  of  Yuma,  AZ.  had  airlifted 
and  dropped  more  than  200  tons  of  hay  to 
livestock  near  Plnon  and  Window  Rock  over 
one  weekend,  and  over  the  next  few  days  ex- 
pected to  handle  another  300  tons. 

Florida — Ten  Army  Guardsmen  helped  re- 
move families  living  along  the  flooded  Su- 
wannee River. 

Georgia — A  succession  of  paralyzing 
blizzards  that  had  taxed  the  resources  of 
many  Guardsmen  didn't  seem  to  be  enough; 
tornadoes  at  the  end  of  March  resulted  In 
two  deaths,  hundreds  of  Injuries,  and  an 
estimated  $100,000,000  damage.  Sixty  officers 
and  men  of  the  190th  MP  Co  helped  the 
State  Police  at  road  blocks  to  forestall  loot- 
ing, and  Installed  generators  at  a  hospital, 
the  Courthouse  and  the  Police  Station  In 
Conyers. 

Illinois — Floods  hit  hard,  but  only  a  few 
dozen  Guardsmen  were  called  upon  to  move 
out  families,  household  goods,  and  small 
business  establishments  at  Grafton. 

Iowa — An  April  weekend  blizzard  that 
burled  much  of  Iowa  "socked-ln"  Guards- 
men Just  as  It  did  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  citizens,  and  only  a  handful  who 
had  gone  to  work  early  were  able  to  get  to 
equipment  needed  to  battle  the  deep-fallen 
white  stuff.  Eighteen  men  with  seven  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  an  end  loader  and 
two  five-ton  dump  trucks  tolled  in  the  Des 
Moines  area:  four  men  with  two  Jeeps  and 
a  "six-by"  lent  their  aid  in  Dubuque,  and 
three  Guardsmen  manned  two  wreckers  and 
an  end  loader  to  help  "un-stlck"  vehicles  in 
Waterloo.  Seven  "Hueys"  thrashed  through 
the  air  on  variovis  missions,  including  air- 
lifting of  a  number  of  patients  from  closed- 
In  homes  to  hospitals. 
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Kansas — Floods      threatened      dikes      at 
Hutchinson,  and  10  Guardsmen  kept  watch. 

Louisiana — In  response  to  minor  flooding 
(and  the  subsequent  threat  of  major  flooding 
as  the  swollen  Mississippi  flowed  toward  the 
Gulf).  11  Army  Guardsmen  aided  In  evacu- 
ation of  families  at  Jonesville. 

Michigan — Wind  whipped  water  off  Lake 
Michigan  onto  the  shore,  flooding-out  many 
families,  and  several  dozen  Guardsmen 
helped   get  them  out  of   their   homes. 

Mississippi — Seven  Inches  of  rain  on  al- 
ready swollen  streams  In  northern  Mississippi 
sent  rivers  over  their  banks,  and  the  first  of 
successive  callups  of  Guardsmen  began  In 
mid-March.  Hardest  hit  was  the  Greenwood 
area,  where  a  levee  break  dumped  water  onto 
farmlands  and  subdivisions  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta  community,  and  flooded  houses  in  near- 
by Grenada  and  an  apartment  complex  In 
Vicksburg. 

Some  200  Guardsmen  of  the  1st  Bn,  114th 
Field  Arty,  removed  flooded-out  residents 
and  personal  belongings,  provided  security 
and  aided  with  traffic  control  at  Greenwood. 
The  631st  FA  Group  and  the  168th  Engr 
Group  performed  similar  functions  at  Gren- 
ada and  Vicksburg,  respectively.  Flooding 
was  progressive,  and  so  was  the  caUup  and 
employment  of  various  elements  of  the 
Guard. 

MG  E.  A.  Beby  Turnage  was  designated  by 
Gov.  William  L.  Waller  to  coordinate  disaster 
activities  of  all  State  agenlces.  the  Red  Cross 
and  Salvation  Army.  With  the  Guard's  Emer- 
gency Operations  Center  at  Jackson  on  a 
round-the-clock  basis.  Rear  Area  Opera- 
tions Centers  were  established  at  Redwood 
and  AnguUa. 

Guard  assistance  was  extended  to  Columbia, 
Amory,  Aberdeen  and  other  communities. 
Army  Guard  helicopters  flew  the  Governor 
and  Federal  and  other  State  officials  on  visits 
to  stricken  areas. 

A  week  after  the  Initial  storm,  more  bad 
weather  hit,  and  In  some  cases  the  evacua- 
tion process  was  repeated.  At  Bay  St.  Louis — 
hit  by  Hurricane  Camille  a  few  years  ago — 
20  Guardsmen  and  six  LARC  amphibious  ve- 
hicles of  the  135th  Trans  Co  carried  188  peo- 
ple to  safety  following  rain,  strong  winds  and 
high  tides. 

As  waters  began  to  recede,  the  Guard  re- 
sponded to  other  flood-related  community 
needs.  The  223d  Engr  Bn,  for  example, 
hauled  a  bridge  Cp  Shelby  to  Phillip  and 
erected  it  to  replace  a  washed-out  span. 

By  9  Apr.,  about  800  Guardsmen  had  been 
on  duty  at  various  times  and  places;  about 
200  still  were  serving. 

Missouri — the  confluence  of  the  overflow- 
ing Mississippi  and  Missotu-1  Rivers  created  a 
huge  lake;  levees  broke:  thousands  were 
forced  out  of  their  homes.  Gov.  Christopher 
Bond  called  out  the  Guard  for  rescue,  sand- 
bagging and  other  duties  In  Arnold,  St. 
Louis.  Hannibal.  Hermann,  Jefferson  City 
and  Perry  County.  As  of  4  Apr..  1.030  Guards- 
men were  on  duty,  their  numbers  decreasing 
to  377  as  of  9  Apr 

New  Mexico — Heavy  snows  hit  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State,  and  more  than  100 
Army  Guardsmen  were  aiding  civil  author- 
ities. 

Ohio — Winds  pushed  Lake  Erie  water  Into 
the  streets  of  Toledo,  causing  serious  dam- 
age and  forcing  the  evacuation  of  more  than 
500  people.  Seventy-six  Guardsmen  of  the 
833d  MP  Co  of  Toledo  and  Co  B  of  the  612th 
Engr  Bn  from  Fremont,  the  latter  using  six 
dump  trucks,  controlled  traffic  and  removed 
flooded-out  residents  during  a  two-dav  pe- 
riod. 

South  Carolina — The  same  tornadoes  that 
smashed  at  Georgia  spilled  over  the  State 
line,  killing  six  South  Carolinians,  Injuring 
45.  and  leaving  400  homeless.  Two  hundred 
Armv  Guardsmen  were  called  to  provide  aid 
In  the  immediate  wake  of  the  devastation. 

Tennessee — There  were  thrills  and  spills 
and  daring   rescues  during  the  time   when 
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more  than  1.000  Guardsmen  were  provid- 
ing rescue  and  relief  from  floods  that  caused 
40  Counties  to  be  declared  disaster  areas. 
Mid-March  downpours  added  as  much  as 
eight  Inches  of  rain  to  already-swollen 
streams.  First  hit  was  at  Columbia,  where 
40  Guardsmen  of  the  173d  Trans  Bn  were 
out  with  2 '2 -ton  trucks  by  6  a.m..  starting 
a  process  of  removing  families  and  belongings 
that  there  and  elsewhere  ran  Into  uncounted 
numbers. 

Gov.  Wlnfleld  Dunn  placed  50  Guardsmen 
on  State  active  duty,  volunteers  turning  out 
as  floods  spread  to  other  areas,  and  with  the 
shift  of  scheduled  MUTAs.  more  than  1.000 
Guardsmen  were  performing  duties  compara- 
ble to  the  training  In  dealing  with  emergen- 
cies that  they  would  have  received  In  any 
event. 

There  was  near-disaster  when  a  flooded 
road  gave  way,  spilling  a  number  of  refugees, 
municipal  officials  and  Guardsmen  Into  the 
flood.  All  reached  safety  save  one  who  was 
swept  far  downstream  'til  he  grabbed  a  tre« 
limb  and  clung  'til  rescued  three  hours  later. 

CPT  Robert  W.  Whittle  of  the  1st  Bn,  181st 
Field  Arty,  was  recommended  for  a  State 
award  for  wading  waist-deep  through  rush- 
ing water  to  get  dlrely  needed  medicine  and 
equipment  for  an  elderly  cancer  patient. 

Two  National  Guard  helicopters  removed 
20-some  people  from  Isolated  homes. 

One  "off-beat"  rescue  saw  Chattanooga 
Guardsmen  In  a  tow  truck  pulling  from  high 
waters  a  Volkswagen  with  four  occupants 
sitting  on  the  roof. 

Texas — A  promptlv-mounted  helicopter 
airlift  by  the  536th  Avn  Co  delivered  157 
troops  from  two  Cos  of  the  1st  Abn  Bn,  143d 
Inf,  getting  ready  for  a  weekend  drill,  to 
Hubbard  where  four  people  died  In  an  early- 
morning  tornado.  Additional  craft  from  the 
111th  Avn  Group  assisted  In  operations  at 
Burnet,  hit  by  the  same  twister  during  the 
early  morning  hours  of  10  March.  Dozens  of 
trucks  also  were  used  to  get  troops  to  the 
disaster  scene  promptly  after  Gov.  Dolph 
Briscoe  ordered  260  officers  and  men  to  State 
active  duty.  Fifty-nine  members  of  the  136th 
MP  Bn  assisted  In  patrolling,  antl-lootlng 
and  clean-up  operations.  Six  hundred  man- 
days  were  devoted  to  operations. 

Wisconsin — As  In  Ohio  and  Michigan,  high 
winds  piled  up  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  Green  Bay  Lake.  A  Guard  helicopter 
flew  a  heart  attack  victim  from  a  snowbound 
home  near  Baraboo  to  a  Madison  hospital. 
Trucks  removed  water-marooned  residents 
from  lake  shore  homes.  Then,  with  a  subse- 
quent 13-lnch  snow,  three  Jeeps  and  crews 
performed  the  unusual  mission  of  helping 
Milwaukee  firemen  get  to  blazes  they  could 
not  reach  otherwise.  Warming  weather  soon 
facilitated  road  clearance  and  duty  by 
Guardsmen  was  of  brief  duration. 
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HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
final  paper  in  a  series  of  six  articles  in 
which  I  have  discussed  our  U.S.  space 
program.  The  purpose  of  these  articles 
has  been  to  provide  my  colleagues  with 
an  in-depth  background  of  our  activities 
in  space — to  provide  them  with  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  a  decision  on  this 
year's  NASA  authorization  bill. 

All  Members  of  Congress  are  acutely 
aware  that  health,  welfare,  defense,  ecol- 
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ogy.  and  space  plus  a  host  of  other  fields 
must  compete  each  year  for  our  Federal 
dollars.  Certain  of  our  programs  address 
today's  most  pressing  needs;  certain  are 
more  oriented  to  the  future;  a  few  work 
for  both  today  and  tomorrow.  The  goal  of 
Congress  must  be  to  provide  for  a  proper 
balance  between  the  most  desirable  of 
the  programs  proposed.  I,  for  one,  am 
thankful  that  there  are  those  who  under- 
stand the  role  which  research  and  devel- 
opment play  in  the  growth  of  a  nation. 

We  will  always  be  confronted  with 
those  who  believe  the  telephone  came  as 
a  natural  and  inevitable  step  in  the  re- 
finement of  the  semaphore,  or  the  air- 
plane as  some  kind  of  magically  trans- 
formed ground  transportation.  But  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  appre- 
ciate that  the  steps  we  have  taken  to 
advance  our  society — regardless  of  the 
basic  field  in  which  the  change  oc- 
curred— have  had  science  and  technology 
in  their  origins. 

I  think  our  people  further  realize  that 
these  quantum  steps  are  also  the  direct 
result  of  dollars,  hard  work,  and  far- 
sightedness. These  three  factors  have 
been  the  essential  ingredients  in  most 
of  the  progress  which  this  counti-y  has 
enjoyed  thus  far,  and  to  no  less  an  extent, 
will  they  be  the  ingredients  of  the  prog- 
ress our  Nation  will  make  in  the  future. 

But  permit  me  to  return  to  our  aero- 
space industry  to  emphasize  this  point  of 
the  relationship  between  our  advsince- 
ment  in  research  and  technology  and  the 
growth  of  our  Nation.  I  think  that  within 
the  total  aerospace  industry  we  can  find 
an  interesting  and  very  current  example 
of  how  we  have  ignored  this  relationship 
and  how  we  are  about  to  suffer  the  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

The  error  we  committed  concerns  the 
airline  industry.  Anyone  who  has  traveled 
internationally  by  commercial  aircraft,  I 
am  sure,  is  aware  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  commercial  airliners  in  the 
world  today  are  manufactured  by  U.S. 
companies.  Even  in  Europe  which  has  a 
developed  airline  manufacturing  industry 
in  its  own  right,  a  quick  inspection  at 
any  major  airport  reveals  the  heavy  re- 
liance upon  U.S.  aircraft.  In  fact,  sta- 
tistics show  that  over  80  percent  of  the 
world's  aircraft  are  U.S.  manufacture 
and  that  over  90  percent  of  the  total  air- 
line mileage  logged  is  in  U.S. -produced 
aircraft. 

How  did  we  gain  this  predominant  po- 
sition? Dollars,  perseverance,  and  far- 
sightedness. I  must  also  add  that  to  a 
certain  extent  the  leadership  which  pro- 
duced this  advantage  was  the  result  of 
judicious  decisionmaking  on  the  Federal 
level.  The  taxpayer  may  not  have  under- 
stood the  necessity  of  buying  new  and  im- 
proved military  aircraft,  but,  with  only 
minimal  modification  or  adaptation  of 
design,  our  Nation's  taxpayer — and  for 
that  matter,  the  entire  world — was  pre- 
sented with  safer  and  better  commercial 
air  transportation.  And  just  as  impor- 
tant, if  this  country  would  not  have  pro- 
vided the  DC-3,  or  the  707,  or  the  747, 
some  other  nation  at  some  later  point  in 
time  would  have. 

Let  us  continue  on  with  our  examina- 
tion of  the  commercial  airline  industry 
before  we  return  to  our  discussion  of 
space.  But  now,  instead  of  examining  the 
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1960's,  let  us  talk  of  the  1970's.  It  is  true 
that  this  decade  is  only  just  upon  us,  but 
I  think  that  the  United  States  was  of- 
fered a  glimpse  of  the  next  10  years  at  the 
1971  Paris  Air  Show.  I  have  heard  it 
called  the  show  that  Europe  stole  and  I 
think  that  the  description  is  very  appro- 
priate. 

The  new  aircraft  which  were  on  dis- 
play no  longer  bore  a  U.S.  trademark. 
The  latest  and  most  advanced  products 
were  from  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  And 
the  significance  was  lost  on  no  one. 
America's  undisputed  lead  in  airline 
manufacturing  is  being  seriously  chal- 
lenged for  the  first  time  since  World  War 
n.  Most  European  aviation  experts  are, 
in  fact,  astounded  at  the  seemingly  pur- 
poseful relinquishment  by  the  United 
States  of  our  lead  in  aviation. 

Here  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  This 
country  as  it  strives  to  maintain  its 
leadership  in  high  technology  products 
must  continue  to  commit  the  necessary 
dollars  and  manpower  to  the  task.  It  is 
essential  to  realize  that  our  lead  in  ad- 
vanced technology — a  lead  that  pro- 
duced a  favorable  balance  of  trade 
stronger  than  in  any  other  general  area 
of  export — cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out a  positive  and  meaningful  commit- 
ment. What  we  must  also  recognize  is 
that  other  countries  throughout  the 
world  are  no  longer  willing  to  take  a  back 
seat  to  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
technology  advance.  And  by  technology 
products,  I  mean  products  for  space  as 
well  as  aviation. 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  our 
Nation's  space  program?  Throughout 
most  of  the  past  decade  this  country  has 
held  a  clearcut  lead  in  space.  We  all 
know  of  the  benefits  we  have  enjoyed 
in  terms  of  more  economical  long-dis- 
tance communications  and  more  ac- 
ciu-ate  weather  forecasting,  not  to  men- 
tion the  many  technological  spinoffs 
which  are  in  everyday  usage.  But  what 
are  we  doing  to  provide  for  continued 
growth  in  the  field?  How  are  we  guaran- 
teeing our  future  advance?  That  is  my 
concern.  And  I  think  the  Paris  Air  Show 
may  again  provide  the  clue. 

Within  the  next  few  days  the  30th 
Paris  Air  Show  will  open,  the  first  since 
the  1971  show.  Just  as  the  1971  show 
made  us  painfully  aware  that  we  are  not 
the  only  merchant  in  the  international 
aviation  marketplace,  the  1973  show 
promises  additional  dramatic  evidence 
that  our  position  of  technical  marketing 
superiority  has  slipped  even  further  in 
the  two  intervening  years.  Great  Britain 
and  Prance,  for  example,  are  both  offer- 
ing a  wide-body,  short-haul  commercial 
transport  for  sale.  Our  industry  has  pro- 
duced nothing  comparable.  In  addition, 
we  have  developed  nothing  like  the  Con- 
corde, or  the  TU-144,  or  the  Soviet's 
giant  cargo-carrying  helicopter  all  of 
which  were  introduced  at  the  1971  air- 
show. 

Supersonic  transportation,  V  STOL 
propulsion,  the  tactical  battlefield  and 
antiship  missiles  are  just  a  few  of  the 
technical  areas  where  Europe  and  the 
Soviets  have  gained  a  significant  advan- 
tage. We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  gath- 
ering strength  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  aerospace  marketplace  and  I  offer 
as  proof  the  following  statistics:  British 
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export  of  aerospace  products  has  in- 
creased threefold  since  1964;  France 
has  tripled  the  value  of  its  exports  since 
1961;  and  Japan  has  experienced  a  five- 
fold increase  in  sales  since  1960.  Nations 
which  have  always  been  a  ready  market 
for  our  aerospace  products  are  becoming 
nations  to  whom  we  must  go  to  btiy.  Last 
year  we  imported  $600  million  worth  of 
aerospace  products,  and  these  were  high- 
ly advanced  and  luiique  types  of  equip- 
ment. As  an  example,  the  Harrier,  the 
only  tactical  V/STOL  fighter  aircraft 
that  oiu"  military  has.  is  British  in  design, 
development,  and  production. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  would  ap- 
pear to  be  relinquishing  its  long-held 
lead  in  the  .  'craft  industry  and  if 
either  money  ur  general  activity  are 
meaningfiU  Indicators,  we  are  headed 
Into  a  similar  retreat  in  space.  A  closer 
look  at  these  two  indicators  show  that  the 
aviation  and  aerospace  industries  are  all 
too  analogous.  Money?  As  our  space 
spending  hits  new  lows,  the  spending  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  which  surpassed  ours  4 
years  ago,  continues  to  climb.  Last  year 
we  spent  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  on  our  civilian 
space  effort;  the  Soviet  spent  about  2 
percent  of  their  GNP. 

Activity?  In  1966  the  United  States 
enjoyed  a  comfortable  annual  launch 
lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  of  79  to  44. 
The  very  next  year,  however,  the  balance 
tipped  to  Soviets  and  they  have  main- 
tained a  substantially  higher  annual 
launch  ever  since.  Last  year  our  com- 
bined civil  and  military  launches  totaled 
33  while  the  Soviets  had  74  launches. 

While  this  Nation  remains  convinced 
of  the  benefits  which  space  will  bring — 
such  as  communications.  Earth  resources, 
weather  prediction  and  control — we 
nonetheless  appear  intent  upon  turning 
our  back  on  the  facts.  Surely  none  of  us 
is  so  naive  to  think  that  space  will  go 
unexplored  or  that  our  international 
neighbors  are  so  dependent  upon  us  that 
little  will  be  done  without  the  United 
States  at  the  helm. 

Today,  the  Intematlonsil  Intelsat  com- 
munication satellite  network  operates 
satellites  90  percent  designed  and  built 
by  this  country.  We  can  be  proud  of  that, 
but  statistics  of  this  sort  are  fast  becom- 
ing monuments  to  the  past.  The  Euro- 
peans are  now  contemplating  implemen- 
tation of  a  highly  advanced  communica- 
tion satellite  system  based  totally  upon 
a  European  design,  the  Prance-Germsui 
Symphonic  experimental  communica- 
tions satellite. 

Even  more  impressive,  the  Europeans 
are  boldly  planning  to  develop  and  oper- 
ate a  new  navigational  satellite  system 
which  the  United  States  may  very  well 
have  to  depend  upon  for  precise  trans- 
oceanic navigation.  And  how  big  a  step 
is  it  before  we  are  depending  upon  Europe 
or  the  Soviet  Union  for  weather  or  agri- 
cultural or  even  mineral  resources  data 
obtained  from  outer  space?  I  pose  my 
thought  airain.  This  Nation,  as  it  now 
routinely  buvs  aviation  products  from 
many  countries  around  the  world,  could 
be  hcTding  for  a  similar  dependency 
upon  international  space  powers  for  the 
latest  advances  in  space  technology. 

As  grave  a  threat  as  foreign  depend- 
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ency  may  pose  and  as  tragic  as  our  lead- 
ership in  space  may  represent,  there  are 
even  further  grounds  for  concern.  I  am 
speaking  now  in  terms  of  the  economic 
impact  of  the  space  program  and  its 
overall  effect  on  the  country.  This  merits 
taking  a  closer  look  at  the  program  cost 
and  what  it  provided  and  in  this  way 
attempting  to  imderstand  the  implica- 
tions and  dimensions  of  a  program  re- 
duction. And  we  should  make  this  as- 
sessment by  looking  at  all  parameters — 
dollars  invested,  jobs  created,  and  peo- 
ple's lives  bettered. 

First  of  all,  we  should  realize  that  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1960's.  the  $38  bil- 
lion the  United  States  spent  on  its  space 
effort  amounted  to  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  that  period.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  $38  billion  is  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  we  should  also  appreciate  that  this 
country  spent  almost  $350  billion  on 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  over 
$625  billion  on  national  defense  programs 
during  that  same  10-year  period. 

A  look  at  the  ratios  between  expendi- 
tures is  even  more  revealing.  The  ratio 
of  dollars  spent  in  the  space  program  to 
dollars  spent  on  health  and  welfare  was  1 
to  9.  The  ratio  of  national  investment 
in  space  to  investment  in  the  defense  ef- 
fort was  approximately  1  to  18.  Let  us 
examine  these  same  ratios  for  the  fiscal 
year  we  are  now  in. 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  the  country 
will  spend  an  estimated  $100  billion  on 
social  action  programs,  an  amount  which 
exceeds  the  defense  budget  by  about  $25 
billion.  This  fir.cal  year,  therefore,  v,  e  will 
nm  budget  ratios  of  1  to  33  and  1  to  24 
for  space  to  social  programs  and  space 
to  defense  programs  respectively.  These 
figures  explain  the  little  tolerance  I  have 
for  those  who  would  reduce  or  curtail 
our  national  space  effort  in  the  interest 
of  increasing  spending  for  social  pro- 
grams. Total  elimination  of  the  space 
program  would  only  provide  a  3  percent 
increa-^e. 

I  think  we  can  see  from  these  num- 
bers that  the  money  directed  to  our  space 
program  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  Fed- 
eral spending  in  other  categories.  But  let 
us  talk  more  about  jobs  and  people. 

The  aerospace  industry  and  our  space 
program  as  a  major  segment  of  that  in- 
dustry is  America's  largest  manufactur- 
ing industry.  At  its  peak  production  in 
the  late  1960's  this  industry  employed 
more  than  1.4  million  people  doing  an 
annual  business  of  over  $28  billion. 
More  important.  $14  billion  was  the  an- 
nual  payroll  for  the  industry. 

There  is  also  an  additional  aspect  to 
thp  industry's  impact.  In  the  1960's 
during  the  first  decade  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, this  country  saw  its  gross  national 
product  grow  from  $460  billion  to  more 
than  $900  billion.  Approximately  half  of 
that  real  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product,  according  to  economists,  can 
be  attributed  to  the  stimulus  of  new 
technological  knowledge  from  re.search 
and  development  investments.  And  no 
less  than  25  percent  of  this  country's 
total  re.=;earch  and  development  expendi- 
tures was  invested  directly  in  our  space 
program. 

Looking  at  NASA  in   particular,  we 
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should  realize  that  the  money  we  have 
invested  in  our  space  program  was 
spent  in  one  of  the  most  labor  inten- 
sive sectors  of  the  economy — a  sector 
in  which  the  ratio  of  manpower  costs 
to  material  costs  is  on  the  order  of  9  to 
1.  And  this  money  was  returned  to  the 
economy  as  wages  and  salaries  to  an 
average  of  235,000  people  per  year  dur- 
ing the  1960's.  Just  as  important,  the 
benefits  in  wages  and  jobs  were  felt  na- 
tionwide. More  than  90  percent  of  our 
expenditure  in  space  went  to  20,000  in- 
dustrial and  business  firms  in  30 
States  and  177  cities. 

There  are  also  other  measiu-es  of  the 
space  program's  impact,  such  as  the 
economic  growth  from  our  space  effort  in 
terms  of  the  regional  impact  of  space 
facilities.  Employment  levels,  standards 
of  living,  educational  opportunities,  and 
industrial  development  have  been  multi- 
plied many  times  with  the  establishment 
of  such  facilities  as  Cape  Kennedy, 
Houston,  and  Huntsville.  The  demand  of 
the  space  program  for  highly  skilled  and 
highly  qualified  people  clearly  exceeded 
available  talent  pools  and  therefore  had 
to  be  met  by  training  and  general  up- 
grading of  skill  levels.  Individuals  who 
received  this  training  have  undeniably 
benefited  from  the  demands  imposed 
upon  them  by  working  within  the  aero- 
space environment.  The  increment  of 
skill  which  was  added  to  the  inventory 
of  the  individual  worker  represents  a 
distinct  contribution  of  the  space  pro- 
gram of  permanent  value. 

I  think  another  observation  is  in  or- 
der when  we  speak  of  the  impact  of  the 
space  program  on  tlie  econcmij  growth 
of  our  country  over  the  past  de  ade.  We 
must  realize  that  many  new  and  impor- 
tant industries  were  developed  during 
this  period  as  a  direct  outgrowth  or  re- 
sult of  the  aerospace  industry.  Perhaps 
the  most  spectacular  example  is  the 
growth  of  the  computer  industry — an  in- 
dustry which  developed  primarily  as  a 
result  of  NASA's  requirements  for  im- 
proved and  advanced  computer  support 
and  as  a  result  of  the  hardware  imiova- 
tions  brought  about  by  space-related 
technology. 

We  can  use  any  number  of  impressive 
statistics  to  study  the  movement  of  the 
computer  industry  to  prove  the  point. 
As  an  example,  from  1960  to  1970.  this 
country  added  over  65,000  new  com- 
puters to  its  existing  base  of  5.000.  That 
is  a  1.300-percent  increase.  We  can  also 
use  investment  as  a  measure.  In  1960, 
U.S.  businesses  and  institutions  spent 
less  than  $1  billion  on  computers,  data 
processing  equipment,  and  operating 
staffs.  In  1970.  these  same  businesses  and 
institutions  spent  almost  $25  billion  for 
computer  hardware  and  services.  That 
represents  a  growth  in  sales  by  a  factor 
of  25  with  the  1970  dollar  expenditure 
corresponding  to  over  2  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  major  fac- 
tors in  the  growth  and  dj-na.Tiism  of  the 
computer  industn-  were  the  demands 
placed  upon  computers  by  NASA  and 
the  contribution  to  the  field  by  our  tech- 
nical space  experti-^e.  Clearly,  the  space 
program  provided  monumental  Impetus 
to  our  economic  growth — which  meant 
jobs  and  progress  both  in  the  space  in- 
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dustry  and  In  the  many  space-created 
industries. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  therefore, 
how  we  can  now  choose  to  abandon  the 
space  program.  But  we  are  gradually 
doing  just  that.  We  are  Incrementally 
reducing  support  in  a  manner  caJculated 
to  undermine  the  entire  program.  For  in 
the  interest  of  providing  continued 
stimulation  to  our  economy  and  in  the 
interest  of  providing  greater  ecraiomic 
gcowth  and  expanded  employment,  this 
Nation  has  chosen  to  reduce  spending  in 
one  of  the  areas  most  critical  to  the  fu- 
ture health  and  stability  of  the  economy 
of  our  Nation.  In  the  decade  of  the  1960's, 
our  space  effort  returned  over  $32  billion 
in  salaries  to  the  economy  and  provided 
gainful  employment  to  more  than  420,- 
000  skilled  workers  during  the  peak  year, 
1966.  Today,  however,  the  budget  at  a 
little  over  $3  billion  Is  Just  about  half 
what  was  spent  in  1966  and  the  number 
of  people  working  on  NASA  programs  is 
down  to  130.000. 

Jobs  and  personal  advance?  Scientific 
and  technological  superiority?  Increased 
quality  of  life?  International  respect  and 
prominence?  The  money  this  country  in- 
vested for  space  made  a  powerful  cc«i- 
tribution  in  addressing  each  of  those 
goals.  But  Incredibly,  we  are  retreating 
year  after  year. 

I  must  stress  it  Is  not  my  intent  to 
alarm.  I  am  convinced  that  this  Nation 
remains  committed  to  our  national  space 
program  and  that  the  NASA  budget  au- 
thorized by  my  colleagues  for  this  year 
provides  for  our  continued  advance.  But 
we  nonetheless  must  recognize  that  the 
budget  we  have  recommended  Is  at  a 
minimal  level. 

It  is  a  budget  that  delays  and  defers 
programs  which  in  the  national  interest 
should  be  permitted  to  progress  at  a  fast- 
er pace.  And  I  refer  to  a  faster  pace  not 
only  in  terms  of  providing  quicker  re- 
turn to  the  public  for  the  tax  dollars 
which  have  been  invested,  but  also  in 
terms  of  countering  the  important  ad- 
vances being  made  by  other  members 
of  the  international  space  community. 
The  Soviet  space  program  has  suffered 
serious  setbacks  in  recent  days,  but  we 
must  not  allow  these  failures  to  obscure 
their  many  successes  or  to  obscure  the 
commanding  lead  they  now  hold  in  an- 
nual launch  rate.  Europe  is  pursuing  a 
space  program  of  its  own  by  building 
satellites,  launch  vehicles,  advanced  in- 
strumentation, and  perhaps  the  sortie 
module  for  our  space  shuttle  program. 

It  is  clear  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  intent  upon  following  its  own  path 
into  space  regardless  of  the  plans  of 
America.  We  must  also  understand  that 
without  continued  emphasis  in  space  by 
the  United  States,  this  Nation  will  soon 
find  itself  seriously  outdistanced  by  its 
international  neighbors. 

Thus,  while  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
press  on  with  vigorous  and  expanding 
space  programs,  the  United  States  must 
continue  in  its  pursuit  of  space  at  a  level 
which  is  at  best  marginally  adequate.  I 
believe  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  closely  examined  this  year's  budget 
will  find  that  it  does  not  fulfill  the  many 
opportimitles  that  this  Nation  has  be- 
fore It  for  the  full  utilization  of  space. 
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And  they  will  also  see  that  the  resources 
and  the  people  we  are  committing  have 
declined  from  past  levels.  But  we  can  be 
satisfied  that  the  NASA  program  for  this 
year  does  preserve  our  capabilities  in  the 
most  essential  areas. 

I  therefore  congratulate  my  colleagues 
for  the  role  they  have  placed  in  provid- 
ing for  our  survival  in  space.  I  believe 
we  all  recognize  that  the  techniques  and 
technology'  we  are  developing  in  the  con- 
quest of  space  are  our  Nation's  newest 
and  richest  natural  resources.  We  are 
truly  developing  the  tools  and  materials 
which  will  serve  as  the  keystone  for  all 
future  progress.  And  we  can  rest  fissured 
as  we  venture  out  to  the  extremes  of 
space  that  we  wiU  have  made  the  earth 
a  better  place  along  the  way. 


May  22,  1973 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  71st  anniversary  of 
Cuban  independence,  and  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure as  an  American  citizen  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  this  event. 

I  wish,  however,  that  the  occasion 
were  celebrated  with  equal  vigor  and  joy 
in  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  This  cannot  be 
the  case,  for  the  Castro  regime  still 
dominates  every  facet  of  human  life  in 
the  nation. 

The  history  of  the  struggle  of  liberty 
versus  tyranny  in  Cuba  is  well  known. 
For  many  years  Cubans  suffered  under 
the  yoke  of  SpanLsh  domination  until 
1902  when  decades  of  struggle  gave  rise 
to  Cuban  independence.  There  followed 
a  half  century  of  freedom  and  self  rule 
for  the  little  island  country,  during 
which  the  United  States  and  Cuba  devel- 
oped strong  ties  of  friendship  and  mutu- 
ally beneficial  trade. 

When  Castro  overthrew  the  Batista 
regime  in  the  1950's.  his  supporters  be- 
lieved that  a  new  era  of  political  free- 
dom and  economic  development  would 
emerge.  Their  hopes  were  cruelly  dashed, 
as  Castro's  government  usurped  one 
human  right  after  another.  All  facets  of 
life — cultural,  economic,  political,  so- 
cial— have  declined,  leaving  many  Cu- 
bans with  no  choice  but  to  flee  their 
homeland  in  search  of  a  safe  and  free 
land  in  which  to  raise  their  families. 
About  '2  million  Cubans  have  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States  alone. 

The  Communist  regime  has  succeeded 
in  suppressing  many  outward  expres- 
sions of  freedom,  but  it  cannot  dampen 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  continues  to 
thrive.  The  determination  of  each  in- 
dividual to  rule  his  own  life  still  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Cuban  people. 

Cuban  Indeoendence  Day  also  mnrks 
the  formalization  of  our  own  foreign 
policy  in  support  of  this  determination. 
In  1869  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives took  the  stand  on  the  side  of  hu- 
man freedom  by  adopting  a  resolution  in 
sympathy  with  the  Cuban  people  and 


their  struggle  for  independence.  During 
the  Spanish-American  War  the  United 
States  helped  Cuba  win  her  independ- 
ence from  Spain,  and  then  assisted  the 
country  in  its  first  years  of  self  rule. 

As  a  people  who  have  knowm  freedom 
for  nearly  200  years,  we  can  sympathize 
and  empathize  with  a  people  whose 
quest  for  freedom  is  frustrated  by  tyran- 
nical rule. 

It  is  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
that  desire  for  freedom  will  not  flicker 
and  die  out,  but  will  continue  to  burn 
until  it  blazes  again  in  the  restoration 
of  freedom  for  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 


CENSUS  DATA  CONTINUES  TO  PRE- 
"VENT  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 
FROM  REACHING  THOSE  IN  NEED 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time 
I  have  been  very  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  the  continued  use  of  census  data  to 
determine  which  students  a;:e  educa- 
tionally deprived  is  both  morally  wrong 
and  administratively  impossible.  Under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  funds  are  distrib- 
uted to  school  districts  based  on  the 
number  of  children  from  families  with 
incomes  under  $2,000  and  those  from 
famiU?s  receiving  aid  under  the  aid  for 
families  of  dependent  children  program 
because  the  1965  law  states  that  the  as- 
sistance is  to  go  to  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations of  low-income  children. 

Because  of  that  latter  provision,  it  has 
been  virtually  impossible  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren who  are  in  schools  with  a  "below 
average '  concentration  of  poor  chil- 
dren. A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  brings  to  light  yet  another  com- 
plication caused  by  the  use  of  census 
data.  In  this  instance  the  problem  is 
caused  because  many  white  children  are 
not  enrolled  in  public  schools.  However, 
since  the  census  still  identifies  them  as 
residing  within  a  school  area,  their  pres- 
ence makes  it  impossible  for  the  adja- 
cent public  school  to  receive  title  I  funds. 

Again,  evidence  such  as  this  only  serves 
to  underscore  the  fact  that  we  simply 
can  no  longer  use  surrogate  data  to  iden- 
tify children  who  need  educational  as- 
sistance. H.R.  5163,  which  I  introduced 
on  March  6.  would  not  permit  situations 
such  as  the  two  described  in  the  New 
York  Times  article  below  to  occur.  Since 
my  bill  requires  that  educational  need  be 
measured  in  the  schools,  the  census  in- 
formation or  the  grouping  of  a  very  de- 
prived area  with  a  very  affluent  one 
would  not  be  relevant.  Funds  would  go 
to  schools  with  educational  need  regard- 
less of  the  economic  characteristics  of 
the  census  districts  involved. 

The  article  follows : 
Poor  School  District  in  Carolina  Angered 
BY  Expected  Loss  or  U.S.  Funds 

Columbia,  S.C  ,  May  12. — At  the  Lion 
Street  Elementary  School  here,  located  In  a 
black  residential  neighborhood.  64  per  cent 
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of  children  enrolled  are  from  low  Income 
families. 

But  Federal  regulations  apparently  will 
prevent  that  school  from  continuing  special 
programs  aimed  at  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged because  many  white  children 
who  live  in  the  Lion  Street  attendance  area 
have  fled  to  all -white  private  schools. 

The  white  children  who  have  enrolled  In 
private  schools  are  counted  In  the  Lion  Street 
attendance  area  because  1970  census  data 
shows  them  living  there.  The  Federal  regu- 
lations are  based  on  children  who  normally 
would  attend  the  public  school  serving  an 
attendance  zone. 

"It's  bureaucratic  nonsense."  says  M.  Hayes 
Mizell.  a  Columbia  School  Board  memlier  who 
also  is  South  Carolina  Community  Relations 
Director  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Conunlttee. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  Interpretation 
given  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

TOTAL    FUNDS    THE    SAME 

Mr.  Mizell  said  the  policy  was  one  that 
probably  would  affect  other  urban  areas  In 
the  Sotith  where  segregated  private  schools 
have  sprung  up  in  the  wake  of  desegregation 
plans. 

Although  the  policy  will  not  change  the 
total  amount  of  money  coming  into  the  Co- 
lumbia schools,  officials  here  were  recently 
notified  that  15  schools  that  have  an  above- 
average  number  of  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children  enrolled  would  be  losing  the 
programs.  The  main  programs  Involved  at 
such  schools  are  comp>ensatory  reading  and 
mathematics. 

The  Federal  decision  also  has  come  under 
fire  from  the  local  Title  I  parent  advisory 
committee.  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Williams,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  whose  son  Is  a  fourth 
grader  at  Lion  Street,  said  the  change  In  the 
boy's  attitude  had  been  "incredible"  because 
of  the  programs. 

Before  Title  1.  "my  son  would  say  he  could 
not  do  his  math.  Now  he  takes  a  real  Interest 
In  it.  asks  me  problems  to  trip  me  up." 

LAW    CITED 

In  rural  Beaufort  County,  the  26  Black 
elementary  school  children  on  isolated  Dau- 
fuskie  Island  have  been  lumped  Into  the 
same  attendance  zone  as  Hilton  Head  Island, 
a  plush  resort  center.  The  school  on  Daufus- 
kie  has  been  declared  no  longer  eligible  for 
Title  I  funds  even  though  all  26  children 
are  classed  as  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Beaufort  County  Superintendent  Walter 
TYammell  was  unsuccessful  on  a  recent  trip 
to  Washington  to  try  to  get  the  regulations 
altered. 

Federal  officials  contend  that  their  hands 
are  tied  by  the  statutory  language,  rather 
than  bureaucratic  unreasonableness. 

The  language  of  the  1965  act  says  that 
Title  I  is  designed  "to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  in  school 
attendance  areas  having  high  concentrations 
of  children  from  low  Income  families." 

"Basically,  our  policy  is  that  Title  I  funds 
can  only  be  spent  on  those  students  residing 
in  attendance  areas  whose  concentration  of 
resident  children  from  low  income  families 
equal  or  exceed  the  dlstrlctwlde  average  of 
concentration,"  explained  John  Pride,  deputy 
assistant  director  for  the  operations  division 
of  compensatory  education  in  the  Office  of 
Education. 

The  changes  in  Columbia  resulted  from 
applying  1970  census  data  to  attendance  zone 
drawn  from  the  school  districts  desegregation 
plan. 

Based  on  1970  census  data,  only  21.7  per 
cent  of  the  children  residing  in  the  Lion 
Street  attendance  area  are  disadvantaged, 
compared  with  26.3  per -tent  disadvantaged 
dlstrlctwlde. 

Columbia  officials  contend  that  th«  infor- 
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matlon  is  out  of  date  and  does  not  reflect 
population  shifts  since  then. 

Mr.  Pride  said  there  was  "quite  a  bit  of 
concern"  in  the  office  of  Education,  but  he 
contended  that  under  the  present  law  "We 
are  very  restricted  in  the  way  we  define  an 
attendance  area." 

He  said  that  more  up-to-date  data  would 
be  used  if  the  Columbia  District  wanted  to 
have  a  new  census  count  taken  but  he  said 
he  knew  of  no  Federal  funds  that  would  be 
available  to  pay  for  it. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  LA"W  VIOLATIONS 
BY  J.  P.  STEVENS  &  CO. 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  entire  decade  has  passed 
since  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  and  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO  first  began 
ti-ying  to  help  the  workers  of  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  the  world's  second  largest  textile 
manfacturer,  to  form  a  imion  for  the 
purpose  of  engacing  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Throughout  this  entire  period,  their 
efforts  have  been  frustrated  by  massive 
and  flagrant  violations  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  American  workers  by  U.S. 
law  This  is  not  simply  a  charge  leveled 
against  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  by  the  labor 
movement.  It  is  a  fact  that  has  been  re- 
peatedly underlined  by  the  decisions  of 
four  Federal  courts  in  eight  major  cases. 

Only  recently  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  found  that 
the  company's  behavior  has  been  so  will- 
ful a  violation  not  only  of  the  law.  but  of 
the  court's  earlier  orders,  that  it  con- 
stitutes contempt.  This  development  has 
since  been  capped  by  the  refusal  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  review  Stevens' 
appeal  from  this  contempt  citation,  just 
as  it  previously  refused  to  hear  three 
earlier  appeals  by  the  company. 

Last  January  an  electronic  surveil- 
lance device  was  found  in  a  Wallace, 
S.C,  motel  room  which  TWUA  and  lUD 
organizers  were  occupying.  It  was  a  room 
in  which  Stevens  workers  in  the  Wallace 
plant  also  held  union  meetings.  A  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  probe  fol- 
lowed and  it  resulted  in  the  suspension 
of  three  managerial  employees  of  J.  P. 
Stevens. 

The  company's  violations  of  the  law 
appear  to  have  been  both  blatant  and 
massive.  More  than  100  Stevens  work- 
ers have  apparently  been  unlawfully 
fired.  Hundreds  of  others  have  also  ap- 
parently been  the  victims  of  unlawful 
discrimination  by  Stevens.  The  company 
appears  to  have  threatened  its  workers. 
It  appears  to  have  interrogated  and  spied 
upon  them.  As  the  result  of  its  conduct, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  hold  a  free 
representation  election  in  any  Stevens 
plant. 

The  NLRB  should  not  delay  in  peti- 
tioning the  Second  Circuit  Court  for  ad- 
ditional contempt  remedies.  The  com- 
pany's contemptuous  conduct  has  con- 
tinued even  after  the   court's  original 
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contempt  decree.  These  remedies  could 
even  include  the  jailing  and  fining  of 
Stevens  executives  who  continually 
demonstrate  their  belief  that  law  and 
order  is  something  to  be  required  only  of 
poor  people. 

The  NLRB  should  not  delay  in  peti- 
tioning the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  for  a  con- 
tempt remedy  in  response  to  this  com- 
pany's refusal  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
with  its  Statesboro,  Ga.,  workers  in  de- 
fiance of  two  such  decrees  by  this  court. 
The  NLRB  could  consider  applying  the 
Supreme  Court's  doctrine  in  the  Gissell 
case,  which  permits  the  Board  to  direct 
Stevens  to  bargain,  companywide,  with 
the  union  in  light  of  its  wholesale  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 

The  U.S.  Government's  responsibili- 
ties should  not  end  even  there.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  stop  drag- 
ging its  feet  in  the  South  Carolina  wire- 
tapping case  involving  J.  P.  Stevens  offi- 
cials. It  should  follow  it  up  quickly  and 
firmly. 

A  society  like  ours,  which  is  struggling 
so  desperately  to  secure  justice,  law,  and 
order  for  all  of  its  citizens,  must  not 
tolerate  brazen  and  continual  violation 
of  law  by  any  company  or  corporation 
just  because  it  is  v.ealthy  and  powerful. 


OLDER    AMERICANS    IN    ACTION— A 
SALUTE  TO  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  set  aside  the  month  of  May 
to  do  honor  to  our  more  mature  citizens 
who  continue  to  contribute  so  much  to 
the  general  quality  of  life  in  our  country. 
It  is  not  taking  away  from  youth  to  say 
that  wisdom  comes  with  years  and  there 
is  great  need  for  this  wisdom  in  every 
area  of  our  life  today.  We  need  to  be 
receptive  to  the  ver>'  real  contribution 
which  older  American?  make  daily  to  our 
local  communities,  State,  and  Nation. 
The  Third  District  of  T^nnc-.'^see  benefits 
substantially  from  these  eiforts  through 
such  programs  and  organizations  as  the 
Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Piwgram — 
RSVP — Chattanooga's  Service  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives — SCORE — and  Sen- 
ior Neighbors.  Chattanooga's  Senior 
Neighbors  has  received  national  recogni- 
tion for  its  richly  variad  cultural  pro- 
gram. Sucl^^ae'tivities  allow  the  rest  of 
us  to  benefit  from  ti,is  store  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  while  encouraging  our  older 
citizens  to  continue  their  contributions 
and  participation  in  the  community.  I 
include  the  attached  newspaper  account 
from  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  1  week's 
activities  planned  for  Senior  Neighbors. 
Chattanooga,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Chattanooga  Times,  May  13,  1973) 
Neighbors  Plan  Weekly  Events 

The  annual  Senior  Citizens  Month  open 
house  at  Senior  Neighbors.  10th  and  Newby 
streets.  Is  scheduled  for  Simday.  May  20.  from 
2  until  4  p.m.  with  e.xhibits.  refreshments 
and   entertainment   for   all   guests. 

The   event    is   planned   each    year   to  give 
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those  active  participants  In  Senior  Neighbors 
programs  an  opportunity  to  Invite  their 
frlenda  to  experience  what  tbey  have  been 
doing. 

Three  additional  open  houses  are  sched- 
uled for  the  branches. 

Alton  Park  branch  of  Senior  Neighbors 
wUl  hold  Its  festivities  Thursday,  May  17.  and 
the  same  type  of  event  Is  planned  for  East 
Chattanooga  on  the  following  Monday. 
May  21.  and  on  Tuesday.  May  22.  at  the  East 
Side  Neighborhood  Center. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Clark  Jr.  will  review  the  book, 
"The  Tumult  and  the  Joy"  by  Mildred  and 
Glordon  Gordon  for  the  monthly  book  re- 
view-coffee at  10:30  a.m.  Thursday  at  10th 
and  Newby  streets.  Hoctessee  Include  Misses 
Virginia  Munsey  and  Mildred  Copenhaver 
and  Mrs.  N.  T.  Covington. 

Armchair  Travel  will  not  be  scheduled  for 
Friday  because  of  the  Armed  Forces  Day 
parade. 

Saturday  a  tour  will  leave  the  Senior 
Neighbor  parking  lot  for  Canyon  Land  Park 
and  Historic  Home  Pilgrimage  In  the  Port 
Payne  area.  Beservatlons  for  this  event  will 
close  Monday. 

Reservations  can  be  made  at  the  10th  and 
Newby  streets  desk  from  10  a.m.  until  12 
p.m.  for  upcoming  excursions:  June  13-14  to 
Callaway  Gardens  and  the  Little  White 
House:  June  16,  Cumberland  County  Play- 
house for  "Tennessee  USA";  June  21.  "Opry- 
land  USA";  and  June  28-29,  Barter  Theater 
and  Melongeon  drama. 


OUR  NATION  SALUTES  RT.  REV. 
MSGR.  ANDREW  J.  ROMANAK.  P.A.. 
ON  THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
HIS  ORDINATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  call  to  your  attention  a  golden 
anniversary  celebration  that  is  taking 
place  in  my  congressional  district  this 
forthcoming  weekend  In  honor  of  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
clergy  and  good  friend  of  all  of  our  peo- 
ple, Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Andrew  J.  Romanak, 
PA.,  pastor  emeritus  of  St.  Mary's  Ro- 
man Catholic  Slovak  Church  of  Passaic, 

N.J. 

Monslgnor  Romanak  was  ordained  to 
tne  holy  order  of  the  priesthood  on  May 
26,  1923,  and  has  served  as  spiritual  ad- 
viser and  reverend  father  dedicated  to 
the  well-being  and  happiness  of  each  and 
every  member  of  the  many  parishes  he 
has  served  throughout  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  quality  of  his  leadership,  the  rich- 
ness of  his  wisdom,  and  the  abundance 
of  his  caring  and  dedication  to  our  young 
people  and  adults  alike  are  eloquently 
and  warmly  enveloped  in  the  tribute 
written  in  Monsignor  Romanak's  honor 
by  the  Honorable  John  C.  Sciranka.  who, 
in  addition  to  his  forthright  journalism 
and  esteemed  reputation  in  the  news 
media  of  our  State,  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Passaic  Historical  Commission  and 
Passaic  Centennial  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 

would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  In  our 

historical  journal  of  Congress  a  copy  of 

^     Editor  Sclrankas  statement  which  ap- 
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peared  in  the  May  16,  1973,  issue  of  E^a- 
tolicky      Sokcl — Catholic      Falcon — the 
most   prestigious    official   organ   of   the 
Slovak  Catholic  Sokol,  as  follows: 
Msgr.   Andrew  J.  Roman.^k.  P. A.,  Pbotono- 

TARY    Apostolic,    Will    Be    Honored    on 

Golden    Sacerdotal    Jubh-EE    on    May    26 

In  Passaic.  N.J. 

(By  John  C.  Sciranka) 

On  Saturday.  May  26.  Msgr.  Andrew  J. 
Romanak.  P.A..  Pastor-Emeritus  of  St.  Mary's 
Roman  Catholic  Slovak  Church  of  Passaic. 
N.J..  will  be  honored  on  his  Golden  Sacerdotal 
Jubilee. 

He  will  be  principal  celebrant  of  the  con- 
celebrated  holy  mass  at  5  p.m. 

The  banquet  will  follow  in  the  parish  audi- 
torium at  6:30  p.m.  Father  John  J.  Demko- 
vlch,  pastor  and  his  successor  Is  heading  the 
celebration  committee  with  the  parish  coun- 
cil and  the  Holy  Name  Society. 

Msgr.  Romanak  was  born  In  Newark,  N.J., 
on  Nov.  30.  1896.  His  parents,  John  and  Mary 
Romanak.  nee  Hudak,  were  born  In  Slovakia. 
They  were  married  In  1886  In  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  chapel  in  New  York  City  and 
shortly  after  settled  In  Newark,  where  they 
took  part  In  organizing  the  first  Slovak 
Societies  and  the  Slovak  parish  of  St. 
Stephen.  ^,     , 

Msgr.  Romanak  studied  at  St.  Benedict  s 
Prep  School.  Seton  Hall  College  and  Immac- 
ulate Conception  Seminary.  He  was  ordained 
the  Sacred  Heart  Parish  In  Rockaway.  N.J  . 
on  May  26.  1923.  by  the  late  Bishop  John  J. 
O'Connor  In  Newark  and  was  an  assistant  to 
the  late  Father  John  D.  Salamon  in  Passaic 
parish  for  four  years.  He  later  was  pastor  of 
for  18  years  and  established  several  chapels 
In  the  area,  which  grew  to  parishes.  After  the 
death  of  Father  Salamon.  the  late  first 
Bishop  Thomas  McLaughlin  of  Paterson  ap- 
pointed him  pastor  of  Passaic  parish  In  No- 
vember. 1945.  He  was  also  the  director  of 
Pope  Plus  XII  Diocesan  High  School  and 
served  as  consultor  to  Bishop  Lawrence  B. 
Casey  of  Paterson  diocese  and  other  bishops. 

At  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  Thomas 
Boland,  then  of  Paterson  diocese,  now  arch- 
bishop of  Newark,  he  was  elevated  by  Pope 
Plus  XII  as  domestic  prelate  with  the  title 
of  Rt.  Rev.  Monslgnor  on  Jan.  8,  1960. 

In  Sept.  1958  Pope  Plus  XII  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Bishop  James  A.  McNulty.  ele- 
vated him  to  the  dignity  of  Protonotary 
Apostolic. 

He  was  the  second  Slovak  Protonotary 
Apostolic  in  America  and  the  first  In  the 
Eastern  States.  The  first  was  the  late  Msgr. 
Francis  J.  Dubosh  of  Lakewood.  Ohio.  The 
third  was  the  late  Msgr.  Stephen  J.  Krasula, 
P.A..  of  New  York  City. 

There  are  only  two  other  Uvlng  Slovak 
Protonotarles  In  the  United  States.  One  Is 
Msgr.  Michael  J.  Camlcky.  PA.,  pastor- 
emeritus  of  the  Holy  Name  Slovak  Catholic 
Church  In  Stratford.  Pa.,  and  Msgr.  Andrew 
V.  Stefan.  PA.,  V.P..  pastor  of  SS,  CyrU  and 
Methodius  Church  In  Boonton,  N.J. 

Msgr.  Romanak  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Welfare  Board  In  the  city  of  Passaic. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

He  Is  honorary  national  chaplain  of  the 
Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America  which 
represents  three  million  Slovaks:  also  hon- 
orary Chaplain  of  Its  Eastern  Region  of  which 
Editor  John  C.  Sciranka  is  President.  He  la 
Honorary  Chaplain  of  Assembly  1,  Slovak 
Catholic  Sokol. 

HE    MET    SEVERAL    CARDINALS 

Msgr.  Romanak  pleasantly  recalls  that  in 
July  1926  he  met  the  late  Cardinal  Cernoch, 
then  primate  of  Hungary  at  St.  Stephen's 
Hungarian  Church  In  Passaic,  who  spoke 
Slovak  to  him  and  urged  him  to  continue  to 
foster  the  Slovak  language.  Msgr.  Cernoch 
was  born  in  the  famous  city  of  Skallca,  the 
birthplace  of  Father  Francis  Stutll,  first  edl- 
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tor  of  the  Catholic  Sokol,  who  labored  in 
Boonton,  and  was  his  close  friend. 

He  also  had  the  privilege  of  assisting 
Cardinal  Spellman  during  a  ceremony  at 
St.  John's  Cathedral  in  Paterson.  And  was 
a  guest  at  the  dinner  when  Jozef  Cardinal 
Beran.  a  well  known  Czech  prelate  visited 
the  United  States. 

During  his  25  year  pastorate  In  Passaic, 
he  paid  off  a  large  debt  with  the  aid  of  his 
parishioners.  Redecorated  the  church  on  two 
occasions  and  enlarged  the  St.  Majy's  Ceme- 
tery In  Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 

SPEAKS    ON    RADIO 

Msgr.  Romanak's  talk  was  beamed  to 
Slovakia  via  Vatican  Radio  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  on  several  occasions.  During  his  25 
years  pastorate  many  celebrations  were  held 
In  the  parish  with  national  and  International 
significance.  For  Instance  In  1961.  during  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  Eastern  Region  of  the 
Slovak  Catholic  Federation  held  In  his  par- 
ish. Radio  Free  Europe  beamed  the  senlces 
throughout  the  world  and  Bishop  McNulty 
was  surprised  during  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  In  Rome  that  he  was  heard  by  many 
bishops  In  various  countries. 

Msgr.  Romanak  Is  Interested  In  Youth  and 
served  as  Youth  Director  when  the  Paterson 
diocese  was  established.  He  spent  many  years 
as  director  of  Pope  Plus  XII  diocesan  high 
school. 

The  SlovEik  Catholic  Sokol  was  founded 
In  the  pEO-ish  '•here  he  Is  pastor  68  years 
ago  and  has  '^^.^e  Sokol  membership. 

Msgr.  RomEinak  w»>.s  one  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican Slovak  leaders  to  donate  $1,000  for  the 
erection  of  the  Slovak  Institute  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  In  Rome,  which  was  dedi- 
cated 10  years  ago. 

Upon  reaching  the  mandatory  age  of  75, 
he  retired  In  December  1971  and  was  named 
Pastor-Emeritus  by  Bishop  Lawrence  B. 
Casey  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  who  honored  him 
then  and  will  honor  him  on  this  Golden 
Sacerdotal  Jubilee. 

The  City  of  Passaic  named  a  Msgr.  Ro- 
manak Plaza  In  his  honor  and  planted  a 
Centennial  tree  on  same. 

We  felicitate  Msgr.  Romanak,  thank  him 
for  all  the  services  and  pray  that  the  good 
Lord  will  bless  him  with  good  health  that 
he  may  continue  his  labors  In  His  vineyard 
for  many  more  years.  Ad  multos  annos! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  greatly  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  bring  national  recognition 
to  this  exemplary  profile  of  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  our  clergy,  and  respect- 
fully request  that  you  join  with  me  now 
in  saluting  this  great  American,  the 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Andrew  J. 
Romanak.  in  appreciation  for  all  of  his 
good  works  In  service  to  God  through  the 
£u:ts  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity — in- 
stilling within  the  hearts  of  all  the  noble 
bonds  of  brotherhood  enriched  with  un- 
derstanding, respect,  good  will,  and  com- 
munion among  all  mankind. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ISRAEL  ON  ITS 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year. 
1973,  the  State  of  Israel  celebrates  its 
25th  year  of  independence.  Beset  by 
enemies,  forced  to  fight  three  wars  of 
survival.  Israel  now  stands  as  a  proud, 
strong,  young,  ancient  nation  which  has 


taken  its  rightful  place  in  the  family  of 
nations.  We  congratulate  Israel  upon 
achieving  its  quarter  century  of  inde- 
pendence and  wish  its  people  success, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  as  they  move 
with  assurance  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  8  at  a  luncheon 
held  by  the  American -Israel  Public 
Affairs  Conunittee.  Israel's  birthday  was 
appropriately  celebrated  with  speeches 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  House.  Irving  Kane,  chairman  of 
AIPAC,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  lunch- 
eon meeting.  I  am  pleased  to  append  £is 
a  part  of  my  remarks  the  speeches  made 
by  Mr.  Kane,  by  Majority  Leader  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  and  Minority  Leader  Ger- 
ald Ford,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Irving  Kane 

This  Is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  that  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  greet  you  on  the 
cKcaslon  of  Israel's  anniversary  at  our  lunch- 
eon In  honor  of  Isrsiel's  ambassador.  And  I 
suppose  that  I  insisted  on  each  of  those  occa- 
sions that,  somehow,  It  was  unique. 

But  surely  today  is  truly  unique.  First,  it 
is  Israel's  25th  anniversary — an  anniversary 
observed  with  Joy  wherever  friends  of  free- 
dom live.  And  secondly,  our  guest  of  honor 
today  Is  the  newly-appointed  ambassador  of 
Israel  to  Washington,  His  Excellency  Slmcha 
Dlnitz. 

We  meet,  therefore.  In  a  mood  of  celebra- 
tion. Israel  has  matured  during  these  26 
years.  She  has  flourished,  she  has  become 
more  self-reliant;  she  hsis  achieved  her  goal 
of  providing  sanctuary  to  Jews  who  need  a 
homeland;  and  she  continues  to  pursue  a 
firm  but  conciliatory  policy  which,  we  believe. 
will  eventually  make  for  an  Arab-Israel 
peace. 

On  this  occasion,  as  we  have  In  the  past, 
we  offer  our  thanks  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  strong  and  sympathetic 
support  you  have  given  to  Israel  over  the 
years  In  the  rebuilding  of  her  economy,  in 
the  development  of  her  defenses  and  In  the 
resettlement  of  those  who  sought  her  sanc- 
tuary. 

This  support  by  Congress  Is  not  a  recent 
development.  If  Israel  at  25  Is  a  strong, 
sturdy,  self-reliant,  do-it-yourself  country,  It 
Is  so  In  large  measure  because  Congress  has 
consistently  recognized  the  significance  of  the 
U.S. -Israel  partnership — a  partnership  of  two 
democracies  in  defense  of  freedom  In  a  cru- 
cial frontier  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  some  significant 
Issues  In  the  AIPAC  policy  statement  adopted 
yesterday. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  Administration 
has  taken  the  position  that  the  road  to  peace 
win  be  traveled  when  Arabs  and  Israelis 
travel  It  together,  when  they  write  the  terms 
of  the  peace  together.  Our  Administration  has 
abandoned  any  notion  of  an  Imposed  settle- 
ment; and  once  that  fact  penetrates  Arab 
capitals,  once  they  cease  looking  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  powers  to  Impose  a  settle- 
ment, and  once  they  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  need  for  negotiations,  we  are  persuaded 
that  we  will  witness  a  dramatic  breakthrough 
In  the  Middle  East. 

With  regard  to  economic  aid  to  Israel,  it 
was  the  Congress  which  in  1951  first  ap- 
proved the  grant  to  enable  Israel  to  resettle 
the  600,000  Jews  who  poured  into  that  coun- 
try between  1948  and  1951. 

This  grant  aid  to  Israel  ended  In  1961,  and 
It  was  Congress  which,  10  years  later.  In- 
itiated the  resumption  of  grant  economic  aid 
to  Israel  with  the  approval  of  a  $50  million 
supporting  assistance  grant. 

Throughout  this  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
United  States  has  never  given  Israel  any 
arms,  although  many  of  the  Arab  states,  in- 
cluding Israel's  neighbors  and  adversaries, 
have   received    free   arms   from    the   United 
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States.  That  1971  economic  grant  was  voted 
because  Congress  recognized  that  the  Israel 
economy,  tremendously  burdened  by  defense 
and  by  debt,  urgently  needed  economic  as- 
sistance. Last  year  Congress  again  voted  $50 
million  to  help  Israel  carry  her  defense  bur- 
den. 

Last  year,  too,  noting  a  sudden  and  spec- 
tacular emigration  of  Jews  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Congress  voted  a  $50  million  grant  to 
help  Israel  absorb  those  Jews  who  were  final- 
ly emerging  Into  freedom. 

We  regret  to  note,  however,  that  In  the 
pending  aid  bill  the  Administration  has  cut 
the  supporting  assistance  grant  for  Israel 
from  $50  million  to  $25  million  and  the 
Administration  has  not  Included  any  funds 
to  help  resettle  Soviet  Jews  In  Its  fiscal  1974 
request.  There  are  military  credits  for  Israel, 
but,  as  in  the  past,  Israel  must  purchase  her 
weapons  and  therefore  go  even  more  deeply 
Into  debt. 

We  are  all  aware  that  our  country  has 
critical  fiscal  problems.  But  we  submit  that 
our  overesas  aid  program  does  provide  large 
military  and  economic  grants  to  countries 
that  do  not  face  the  danger  that  Israel  faces, 
surrounded  as  she  Is  by  hostile  states  mas- 
sively armed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  strong- 
ly believe  that  the  best  way  to  deter  a  new 
eruption  of  hostilities  Is  not  to  permit 
Israel's  adversaries  to  gain  any  impression 
that  there  Is  a  diminution  of  American  In- 
terest and  support. 

There  is  another  major  Issue  confronting 
us.  Within  the  last  12  months,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  made  an  extrsM>rdl- 
nary  contribution  to  help  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  refer  to  the  widespread  spon- 
sorship of  the  Jackson  amendment  and  the 
Mills- Vanlk  bill  by  77  members  of  the  Senate 
and  279  members  of  the  House.  This  legis- 
lation has  never  been  approved  on  the  fioor. 
and  yet  In  a  most  unprecedented  way  it  has 
already  achieved  a  massive  result,  for  It  has 
Induced  the  Soviet  Union  to  reconsider  Its 
arbitrary  and  cruel  ransom  tax  and  has 
paved  the  way  for  the  emigration  of  many 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews. 

We  believe  that  this  legislation  has 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  Administra- 
tion In  its  negotiations  to  persuade  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  alleviate  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  While  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have 
suspended  the  Infamous  ransom  tax,  It  still 
harasses  and  punishes  Jews  who  have  the 
temerity  to  apply  for  visas. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration,  working  together  will  give 
legislative  effect  to  the  Jackson  amendment 
and  the  Mllls-Vanlk  bill  and  write  them  Into 
law  in  a  way  best  calucuated  to  achieve  their 
objectives,  while  at  the  same  time  advancing 
both  trade  and  detente.  We  believe  in  de- 
tente between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  also  appeal  for  a  detente 
for  the  Jewish  people,  who  have  long  suffered 
in  Russia  at  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
and  the  Czars  and  who  now  appeal  to  us  to 
help  them  on  the  road  to  freedom. 

Remarks  by  Representative  Thomas  P. 

CNeill 
We  commemorate  a  truly  historic  moment 
for  the  modern  world  and  for  the  Jewish 
people.  For  thotisands  of  years  they  have 
yearned  to  return  to  their  homeland,  to  the 
land  where  the  patriarch  Abraham  led  his 
people,  to  found  and  nurture  an  independent 
state  which  would  always  welcome  Jews 
from  the  Diaspora.  In  a  nation  the  size  of 
New  Jersey,  with  a  population  of  almost  3 
million,  the  Israelis  have  accomplished  what 
many  would  call  a  miracle.  Since  Its  found- 
ing In  1948,  Israel  has  absorbed  two  million 
Immigrants  from  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa 
who  have  contributed  In  great  measure  to 
the  spectacular  growth  and  development  of 
the  nation. 
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While  25  years  Is  a  short  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  Israel  has  experienced 
enough  crisis,  confrontation  and  hostility  to 
last  most  nations  a  lifetime. 

Only  hours  after  David  Ben  Gurlon  pro- 
claimed the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  the  combined  might  of  the  Arab 
armies,  outnumbering  the  Israelis  42  to  1, 
attacked  the  newly  organized  nation.  Re- 
peatedly since  then,  Israelis  have  been  called 
upon  to  protect  their  homeland,  each  time 
succeeding  under  the  leadership  cf  able 
generals  and  through  the  determination  and 
courage  of  tiieir  brave  army. 

Even  though  the  Israelis  have  had  to  pay 
close  attention  to  their  borders  and  main- 
tain a  constant  state  of  military  readiness, 
their  economic  growth  has  not  been  imf>eded. 
The  gross  national  product  averaged  a 
healthy  11 'Tr  for  the  years  1950-1965.  Indus- 
trial production  makes  up  25  Tc  of  the  total 
and  commerce  and  services  roughly  48<7r  — 
rates  equivalent  to  those  of  the  advanced 
economies  of  the  leading  countries  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America. 

So  while  we  celebrate  only  25  years  of 
chronological  life,  we  also  celebrate  centuries 
of  economic  and  social  growth  and  progress 
crammed  Into  a  quarter -century  by  a  people 
conunltted  to  a  viable  Jewish  State,  and,  per- 
haps more  Importantly,  to  the  Ideal  of  free- 
dom and  Independence  which  served  as  the 
Impetus  for  the  establishment  of  our  own 
nation  almost  200  years  ago. 

I  have  spoken  up  to  this  point  about 
events  which  are  now  history  and  develop- 
ments which  most  of  you  have  learned  at 
your  grandfather's  or  your  parent's  knee. 
But  the  future  history  of  Israel  Is  yet  to 
be  written,  and  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  role  which  we  In  the  United 
States  can  play  as  future  historians. 

The  Middle  East  is  regarded  by  some  as  the 
most  volatile  trouble  spot  In  the  world.  For 
gathered  there,  counterposed  and  posed  for 
action,  are  the  great  leviathans  of  the  modern 
era,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  State  of  Israel  Is  externally  controlled. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  Israelis  are  extremely 
competent  to  handle  their  own  defense,  as 
well  as  their  own  domestic  affairs.  I  am 
merely  indicating  what  Is  at  stake  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Despite  the  apparent  schism  be- 
tween Premier  Anwar  Sadat  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  fact  remains  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  remain  at  least 
"vicariously"  present  In  the  Middle  East.  Yet 
this  can  never  deter  us  from  our  commit- 
ment to  the  State  of  Israel. 

Today,  In  the  aftermath  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  commitment  has  become  a  dirty 
word,  for  It  was  our  supposed  commitment 
to  the  support  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  which  has  accounted  for  the  most 
protracted  military  engagement  in  our  his- 
tory, as  well  as  considerable  social  and  eco- 
nomic upheaval. 

Yet  our  commitment  to  the  State  of  Israel 
stands  on  a  different  footing,  for  rather  than 
trying  to  prop  up  a  government  which  has 
failed  to  enlist  the  support  of  Its  own  people, 
as  was  the  case  In  Vietnam,  American  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Israel  represents  a  mandate 
from  the  American  people  to  ensure  the 
existence  of  Israel  in  a  hostile  environment. 

I  believe  and  have  always  believed  that 
our  supFK>rt  of  Israel  is  morally  right.  The 
United  States  Is  a  nation  free  and  prosperous 
because  we  have  always  been  a  secure  and 
powerful  nation.  It  is  my  view  that  Israel 
as  a  democracy  which  shares  our  own  hopes 
and  aspirations  and  values  merits  American 
military  support.  Moreover,  from  a  purely 
practical  and  somewhat  selfish  viewpoint, 
Israel  is  the  only  thing  preventing  Russia 
from  spreading  her  influence  and  power  from 
her  own  territory,  through  the  Urals,  across 
Asia  Minor  to  the  entire  northern  portion 
of  Africa.  If  Israel  were  to  fall,  the  pro-West- 
ern  states  of  the  Arab  world  would  follow 
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suit  and  we  would  be  drawn  Into  a  direct 
confrontation  with  Russia  In  order  to  protect 
our  own  Interests  and  the  Interests  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

So  to  those  who  say  that  aid  to  Israel  rep- 
resents the  threat  of  an  Involvement  like 
that  which  we  have  come  to  abhor  and  mis- 
trust, I  say  that  Israel  must  be  supported 
from  both  a  moral  and  practical  standpoint. 
Such  support  bears  no  resemblance  whatso- 
ever   to   the   debacle    In   Southeast   Asia. 

Now  that  I  have  mentioned  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  must  mention  one  other  facet  of 
Israeli-American  relations.  I  know  there  are 
those  of  you  who  are  apprehensive  that  our 
continuing  normalization  of  relations  with 
that  nation  must  mean  a  compromise  In  our 
support  of  Israel.  I  don't  agree  and  I  cannot 
agree. 

The  President's  recently  released  trade  pro- 
posals Include  a  provision  that  would  extend 
to  the  Soviet  Union  the  status  of  most- 
favored-nation.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar 
with,  on  the  House  side  the  Vanlk  bill  of 
which  I  am  a  co-sponsor,  along  with  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  and,  on  the  Senate  side,  the 
Jackson  admendment.  The  Vanlk  bill  Is  In 
response  to  a  very  serious  situation  within 
the  Soviet  Union  whereby  Jews  are  charged 
exit  fees  before  they  are  permitted  to  emi- 
grate. In  contravention  of  the  UN  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  announced  Its  Intention  to  suspend  this 
practice  due  to  the  great  hue  and  cry  which 
arose  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
over  this  policy. 

The  President  stated  in  the  message  which 
accompanied  his  trade  proposals  that  he  does 
not  believe  that  a  policy  of  denying  most- 
favored-natlon  status  to  Soviet  exports  Is 
a  proper  or  even  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
this  problem.  As  Majority  Leader  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  cannot  and  do 
not  agree.  While  I  am  In  favor  of  expanded 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
as  well  as  a  general  diplomatic  detente  in  all 
areas  of  foreign  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  repressive  policies  such  as  those  im- 
plemented by  the  Soviet  Oovermnent  cannot 
be  countenanced  or  Igzpred  by  the  United 
States  in  seeking  to  better  our  relations  with 
Russia.  In  this  respect,  I  need  only  say  that 
the  Congress  will  closely  scrutinize  these  pro- 
posals and  will  Insist  that  repressive  policies 
cease  before  ratification  of  any  trade  agree- 
ment or  proposal. 

Trade  agreements  are  not  the  only  subjects 
which  will  receive  close  Congressional  watch- 
ing. I  would  like  to  comment  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  request  for  Israel. 

Last  year  Israel  received  $50  million  in  sup- 
porting  assistance    from   the   United   States. 

This  Is  aid  Which  assists  nations  with  heavy 

defense  expenditures  to  meet  their  social 
service  needs.  All  of  you  are  aware  that  this 
category  of  aid  Is  Indispensable  to  Israel,  for 
Israel  has  the  highest  per  capita  external 
debt  In  the  world — $1277 — and  a  foreign  cur- 
rency debt  m  1972  of  about  $4  billion.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Israel  out  of  necessity  must 
commit  tremendous  resources  to  her  defense 
she  Is  aware  and  responsive  to  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  her  people.  Consequently, 
It  Is  Imperative  that  Congress  restore  sup- 
porting assistance  to  Israel  to  the  1972  level 
of  $50  million. 

Lastly.  I  must  return  to  a  subject  which 
has  great  significance  to  both  the  United 
States  and  to  Israel — the  so-called  energy 
crisis.  In  recent  months,  both  government 
and  private  experts  have  predicted  that  de- 
mand will  outstrip  the  supply  of  fuel  In  the 
near  future  with  catastroplc  results  to  our 
way  of  life,  which  Is  heavily  dependent  on 
fuel  for  heating,  lighting  and  recreation.  Ra- 
tioning and  even  curtailment  of  use  may  be- 
come necessary  In  the  very  near  future. 

The  ramifications  for  American-Israeli  re- 
lations are  obvious.  The  Arab  countries  are  in 
a  position  to  exploit  our  fuel  shortage  and 
our  dependence  on  foreign  sources  simply  by 
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regulating  our  supply  of  oil,  so  that  we  must 
choose  between  a  severe  domestic  problem  on 
one  hand,  or  withdraw  our  support  of  an  ally 
and  a  friend  on  the  other. 

This  would  no  doubt  be  an  agonizing 
choice.  But  It  is  one  which  I  do  not  believe 
must  be  made  if  we  are  firm  In  our  commit- 
ment to  Israel.  We  must  make  It  clear  that 
we  will  not  be  blackmailed  Into  abandoning 
support  of  Israel  by  the  Arab  states  Jeopard- 
izing the  supply  of  a  needed  commodity. 
Relenting  to  such  a  ruthless  squeeze  play 
shall  not  and  cannot  be  tolerated  by  this 
country. 

Israel  has  asked  for  very  little  from  us. 
She  has  never  asked  that  we  defend  her 
borders.  She  has  never  asked  that  we  fiy 
her  mlss^ms.  She  has  never  asked  that  we 
direct  h^%attles  as  we  have  done  for  so 
many  out  of  necessity.  She  has  asked  merely 
that  we  give  her  the  means  and  the  sup- 
plies to  defend  herself.  In  my  opinion.  Israel 
asks  for  little  and  she  needs  America's  sup- 
port and  she  should  get  It. 

Remarks  by  Represent attve  Gerald  R.  Ford 

We  are  gathered  here  to  formally  note  the 
close  friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel,  It  is  a  most  auspicious  occasion 
because  It  marks  a  great  moment  In  history — 
the  celebrating  of  Israel's  25th  birthday. 

This  Is  the  most  appropriate  time  to  re- 
affirm American-Israeli  friendship  and  our 
traditional  bipartisan  foreign  policy — because 
both  this  friendship  and  this  policy  serve 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Every  American  President  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  supported  the  Zionist  dream  of 
a  Jewish  national  home.  Both  of  our  major 
political  parties  are  committed  to  Israel's 
survival. 

It  is  vital  that  this  bipartisan  backing  of 
Israel  continues.  The  fact  that  it  is  fiourish- 
ing  Is  dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  pres- 
ence in  this  room  today  of  leaders  from  both 
parties. 

We  must  retain  our  unity.  Such  unity 
strengthens  the  hand  of  our  President  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  a  Just  peace  In  the  Middle 
East. 

It  Is  Important,  too,  that  this  luncheon 
we  are  attending  be  more  than  simply  an 
occasion  for  expressing  pro-Israel  sentiment. 
Our  ultimate  and  over-rldlng  objective  is  a 
permanent  and  Just  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  obviously  is  in  America's  national 
Interest. 

Those  who  truly  care  about  Israel's  sur- 
vival must  express  bipartisan  support 
through  actions  and  not  only  through  words. 

I  p)€rsonally  am  pleased  to  be  part  of  an 
Administration  that  is  maintaining  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Mideast  by  supplying 

Israel  with  some  of  the  finest  U.S.  weapons 
and  assisting  her  in  other  ways. 

The  Administration  Is  selling  Israel  four 
squadrons  of  combat  Jets  and  is  helping  the 
Israelis  set  up  production  cf  an  advanced 
Jet  fighter  of  their  own  design. 

These  additional  American  warplanes  will 
keep  pace  with  shipments  of  Soviet  aircraft 
to  Syria  and  Egypt  and  of  French  aircraft  to 
Libya. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  Israel  Is  due  to 
have  about  120  F^s.  and  by  the  middle  of 
next  year  about  200  A-4s. 

Our  backing  for  Israel  should  continue  at 
the  level  of  recent  years  through  military 
credits,  supporting  assistance  and  grants  to 
resettle  Immigrants. 

It  Is  reassuring  to  know  that  our  country 
Is  providing  Israel  with  the  means  of  deter- 
ring aggression  and  is  helping  new  settlers 
in  Israel  get  started  in  a  new  life. 

We  are,  of  course,  constantly  exploring 
every  means  of  deterring  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities and  of  promoting  a  .astlng  peace  set- 
tlement. 

In  the  Congress,  our  bipartisan  policy  on 
the  Middle  East  is  committed  to  a  peace  that 
must  emerge  from  the  parties  directly  In- 
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volved.  We  reject  any  diplomatic  concept 
that  would  call  upon  our  friends  the  Israelis 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  States  rather 
than  with  Egypt  on  the  territorial  question. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  give 
Israel  the  backing  necessary  to  maintain  the 
credibility  of  our  friendship.  The  central  aim 
of  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East  must  be  to 
prevent  events  that  would  cause  a  break- 
down In  the  emerging  structure  of  world 
peace. 

There  Is  another  Important  matter  which 
concerns  both  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
That  Is  the  fate  of  Soviet  Jewry.  This  mat- 
ter has  become  tightly  bound  up  with  the 
entire  subject  of  U.S. -Soviet  relations  and, 
most  directly,  with  possible  expansion  of 
U.S.-Sovlet  trade. 

We  all  know  that  the  Eloviets  have  now 
suspended  their  Infamous  "education  tax," 
which  had  been  Imposed  on  some  persons 
seeking  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is 
substantial  evidence  of  progress  by  negotia- 
tion. We  are  also  familiar  with  the  sizable 
annual  Increase  In  Jewish  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Senator  Jackson 
Is  not  satisfied  with  the  Soviet  suspension  of 
the  tax  and  therefore  apparently  Intends  to 
press  his  amendment  barring  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  fully  support  Senator  Jackson's  objectives 
but  I  feel  we  should  continue  to  explore  all 
alternatives  to  achieve  the  desired  end.  We 
want  results.  That  is  the  main  cause  of  our 
anxiety. 

Let  us  consider  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brezhnev 
recently  met  with  a  group  of  U.S.  senators 
In  Moscow  and  Indicated  he  does  not  Intend 
to  let  anything  stand  In  the  way  of  expanded 
U.S.-Sovlet  trade.  He  was  quoted  as  saying 
Moscow  win  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  exit  fee  Issue  as  an  obstacle. 

I  fully  support  the  Jackson  Amendment 
in  principle.  But  my  hope  is  that  we  can 
work  out  a  solution  which  will  make  pos- 
sible an  expansion  of  U.S.-Sovlet  trade,  will 
promote  improved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
help  us  realize  a  second  SALT  agreement, 
and  will  help  bring  about  peace  In  the 
Middle  East. 

We  must  make  It  possible  for  Soviet  Jews 
to  emigrate  freely  to  Israel.  We  must  devise 
a  Jackson  Amendment  solution  that  will  per- 
mit affirmative  action  on  trade  but  at  the 
same  time  show  the  Russians  that  the  Con- 
gress backs  freedom  of  emigration.  We  must 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  without  wrecking 
the  movement  toward  a  Soviet-American  Im- 
provement of  relations. 

This  Is  not  a  religious  or  partisan  matter 

but  an  Issue  completely  consistent  with  our 
beliefs  and  commitments  to  human  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Individual. 

America  and  Israel  are  both  concerned 
about  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
Fatherhood  of  Qod. 

Every  Jew  who  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
should  be  free  to  do  so.  The  words  of  Genesis 
are  Just  as  meaningful  today  as  they  were 
4000  years  ago  when  the  Lord  God  said  to 
Abraham:  "Go  forth  from  your  country  .  .  . 
to  the  land  that  I  will  show  you.  And  I  will 
make  of  you  a  great  nation." 


LIFE  DENIED 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
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the  Indianapolis  News  on  April  28.  En- 
titled "Life  Denied"  it  provokes  one  to  do 
some  serious  thinking  about  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
Januar>'  22 : 

Life  Denied 

In  a  terse  one-line  notification,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  arguments  by 
the  State  of  Connecticut  in  support  of  a  peti- 
tion to  review  the  Court's  abortion  decision. 

The  court's  action  seems  particularly  In- 
appropriate because  Ccnnecticut  had  made 
available  the  medical  evidence  that  the  court 
had  said  was  lacking  In  the  earlier  cases  to 
sjpport  the  contention  that  human  life 
c;:l3ts  from  the  moment  of  conception.  In 
legalizing  abortion  the  court  maintained 
that  those  "trained  In  the  respective  dis- 
ciplines" could  not  agree  on  this  "difficult, 
question"  of  human  life  and  that  therefore 
the  coiu-t  need  not  resolve  that  qr.estion. 
Whereupon  the  court  did  resolve  It  by  estab- 
lishing the  mother's  right  to  kill  the  fetus 
subject  only  to  the  barest  minimum  of  con- 
trol by  state  governments. 

While  the  court  suggested  the  fetus  being 
killed  could  not  live  on  its  own,  a  key  point 
in  Connecticut's  case  wsis  the  fact  that  968 
live  babies  were  delivered  In  the  U.S.  after 
20  weeks  or  less  of  gestation  In  1968.  (In  an 
earlier  editorial.  The  News  stated  that  all 
U  these  live  births  followed  abortion  at- 
tempts. Actually,  the  figure  Includes  sponta- 
neous live  births  also — though  the  point 
concerning  the  viability  of  the  fetus  Is  the 
same  In  either  case.) 

In  New  York  City  alone.  In  a  six-month 
period  27  abortions  produced  live  babies. 
Two  of  these  survived  only  five  minutes, 
some  as  long  as  53  hours  and  one  will  be 
three  years  old  on  Aug.  23. 

Connecticut's  petition  contained  an  atli- 
davlt  from  a  physician  who  observed  an 
abortion  by  hysterotomy  (similar  to  a  Cae- 
sarean  section)  following  which  the  fetu^ 
was  operated  on  and  an  organ  removed  from 
its  abdomen.  The  doctor  testified  that  lie  saw 
the  Infant  urinating  and  moving  Its  arm  be- 
fore It  was  taken  away  for  the  operation.  He 
also  noted  there  was  no  provision  for  anes- 
thesia in  the  room  where  the  operatljn  was 
done  and  that  a  medical  student  who  ob- 
served the  surgery  returned  looking  pale  and 
reported  he  felt  sick. 

It  appears  that  the  court,  after  asserting 
that  no  medical  facts  exist  that  estaV.lish 
the  fetus  as  a  living  human  being,  has  now 
refused  to  consider  medical  evidence  that 
such  facts  do  exist. 


THEIR  WORK  MOST  VITAL 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  riOLI.OHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
objective  Is  of  greater  importance  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  system 
of  government  than  the  assurance  of  a 
constructive  and  continuing  flow  of  in- 
formation to  the  voting  public.  A  free 
press  contributes  greatly  to  this  objec- 
tive— but  many  of  oiu"  citizens,  partic- 
ularly those  outside  the  major  metro- 
politan areas,  have  limited  time  and 
limited  access  to  the  Information  on  both 
sides  of  an  issue  which  is  necessary  to 
make  objective  evaluations. 

Organizations,    like    the    League    of 

Women  Voters,  contribute  immeasurably 

to  the  effort  to  generate  interest  and  to 

assure  an  understanding  of  public  ix)llcy 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

questions  and  to  increase  participation 
in  government.  The  role  of  the  league  is 
appropriately  recognized  in  the  May  13, 
1973,  editorial  from  the  Wheeling  News- 
Register  which  follows: 

Their  Work  Most*  Vital 

Perhaps  the  work  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  Wheeling  Area  is  more  Im- 
portant today  than  ever  considering  the 
controversy  that  so  engulfs  vital  political 
and  governmental  issues. 

The  Leagues  a  non-partisan  organization. 
Is  primarily  Interested  in  good  government.  It 
studies  the  Issues  of  the  moment  and  pas.ses 
the  Information  along  to  the  public  so  that 
an  Informed  electorate  hopefully  can  render 
an  Intelligent  decision. 

During  the  past  year,  the  local  organiza- 
tion offered  a  candidate  review  over  cable 
television  and  assisted  The  News-Register  in 
the  preparation  of  pre-election  candidate 
quizzes.  On  election  day  last  year  League 
members  manned  telephones  to  provide  in- 
formation for  the  public.  Its  study  of  alter- 
nate forms  of  municipal  government  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  best  ever 
produced  on  the  subject  and  should  be  of 
help  to  Wheeling,  presently  contemplating  a 
possible  change.  Recently,  League  members 
visited  all  area  high  schools  and  registered 
new  18-year-old  voters. 

Ine  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  Wheel- 
ing Area  currently  is  conducting  a  fund  drive. 
Business,  Industry  and  individuals  are  being 
asked  to  contribute  to  this  really  worthwhile 
clvlc-mlnded  organization.  We  urge  your 
support. 


REDUCTIONS  IN  MEDICARE  BENE- 
FITS SEVERELY  HURT  THE  EL- 
DERLY 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  at  President  Nixon's  proposal  to 
deny  our  Nation's  senior  citizens  the 
health  care  services  that  they  so  badly 
need  and  deserve. 

These  proposed  cutbacks  were  present- 
ed to  the  Congress  in  January  of  this 
year  in  the  President's  budget  for  1974. 
As  of  this  date,  no  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  either  the  House  or  Senate, 
although  administration  officials  indi- 
cate It  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate  which 
would  make  it  clear  to  the  administration 
that  such  reductions  in  medical  benefits 
to  our  elderly  have  no  hope  of  passing.  I 
fully  support  these  resolutions  and  will 
work  hard  to  insure  their  passage. 

Over  23  million  people  would  be  af- 
fected by  these  reductions.  They  would 
Increase  the  total  health  bill  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  by  $700  million.  Briefly,  these 
changes  would: 

Increase  the  present  deductible  of  $72 
for  the  first  day  of  hospital  care  to  the 
actual  full  charges  of  the  first  day.  In 
addition,  the  medicare  patient  would 
pay  10  percent  of  all  charges  there- 
after— now  without  cost  to  the  benefi- 
ciary for  the  first  60  days. 

For  those  covered  under  the  voluntary  ^ 
part  B  doctor's  insurance,  our  senior  clt 
izens  would  have  to  pay  the  first  $85 
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instead  of  $60  of  doctor's  services  covered 
by  medicare.  They  would  also  pay  25  per- 
cent more  for  all  services  above  this 
amount. 

The  premium  paid  for  this  part  B  in- 
surance would  Increase  from  $5.80  to 
$6.30. 

The  administration  says  that  these 
cutbacks  are  necessary  to  encourage 
greater  cost  consciousness  and  cost 
awareness — to  minimize  overutiii?,ation 
of  medical  services.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  our  elderly — most  of  whom  live  on 
fixed  or  li  aitad  l:ico:.:e3,  c.;peLi_lly  f.-wn 
small  social  security  checks — are  not 
cost  con.scious.  As  everyone  knows,  they 
are  the  most  cost-conscious  group  in  the 
country.  Furthermore,  our  senior  citi- 
zens are  not  the  ones  who  overuse  the 
hospitals — hospitalization  rates  have  de- 
clined since  19C9  and  the  average  length 
of  stay  for  medicare  patients  li?.s 
dropped. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  administration, 
which  opposed  the  20-percent  incrense 
In  social  security  benefits,  clearly  wants 
people  to  u.sc  these  benefits  for  medual 
care  rather  than  their  daily  living  ex- 
penses. Such  action  is  a  total  distortion 
of  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Finally,  there  Is  no  justifiable  reason 
for  adding  this  heavy  burden  to  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  while  the  administration — 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  law — contin- 
ues to  bomb  Cambodia  and  while  the 
proposed  budget  seeks  to  increase  de- 
fense spending  by  more  than  SIO  billion. 
The  President's  spending  priorities  are 
way  out  of  line  and  it  is  now  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  restore  the  money  that  Is 
needed  for  more  human  goals. 

Clearly,  the  administration  does  not 
understand  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 


SENIOR  CITIZEN  HONORED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HO  JSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 
Mr.  DUNCAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   May   is 

"Senior  Citizens  Month"  and  senior  citi- 
zens in  Temiessee  are  daily  using  their 
talents  and  drawing  on  their  experience 
to  make  life  a  little  better  for  their  fellow 
man. 

John  Ellis,  a  constituent  of  mine  in 
Maryville,  Teun.,  is  a  good  example  of 
v>-hat  senior  citizens  are  doing  to  make 
the  country  a  better  place  to  live. 

The  May  9,  issue  of  the  Maryvllle- 
Alcoa  Daily  Times  had  this  to  sav  about 
Mr.  Ellis: 

Rescue  Squad  Honors  Ellis 

A  transplanted  Sevier  Ckiuntian,  John  H. 
Ellis,  Tapoco  Avenue,  Maryville,  learned  Fri- 
day his  place  in  the  liearts  of  members  of 
Blount  County  Rescue  Squsid  and  the 
Crewettes. 

Much  planning  was  necessary  to  arrange 
a  special  dinner  at  the  squad  building  in 
honor  of  his  75th  birthday  which  was  Sim- 
day,  May  6, 

Ellis  Is  a  charter  member  of  Blount  County 

jscue  Squad,  Joining  in  1957,  when  It  was 
/'formed. 

Climaxing  27  years  with  Maryvl'Ie  Fire 
Department,  Ellis  retired  as  captain  In  1965. 
Before  Joining  the  Are  department,  he  was 
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employed  by  two  different  major  oil  com- 
panies here. 

He  is  credited  with  1.100  volunteer  hours 
work  with  the  rescue  squad  In  1972.  In  1971, 
he  won  the  coveted  John  Stiles  award  for 
outstanding  squadsman  In  Tennessee  with 
1,000  volunteer  hours. 

The  two  preceding  years,  he  Is  credited 
with  900  hours  each.  In  April,  this  year,  he 
logged  51  runs. 

Retirement  hasn"t  changed  his  pattern 
much,  a  believer  in  the  old  adage  of  'Early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise,"  Ellis  goes  to  bed 
early  If  he  has  no  special  reason  to  be  up; 
waking  up  time  Is  4  a.m.  followed  by  break- 
fast at  5  a.m.  usually  Joining  friends  In  a 
local  restaurant. 

Shortly  after  getting  up,  he  checks  with  the 
rescue  squad.  If  a  friend  Is  sick,  a  dally  call 
or  visit  Is  routine,  along  with  a  sincere  offer 


to  do  errands,  go  for  medicines  or  pick  up 
the  groceries. 

He  is  equally  faithful  to  his  church,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  First  Christian  Church  of 
Maryville. 

Ellis  takes  great  pride  in  caring  for  the 
lawn  at,  the  rescue  squad  building  on  Lin- 
coln Road,  Alcoa. 

Although  Ellis  is  a  stickler  for  professional- 
ism In  the  squad,  he  is  also  the  top  morale 
booster.  His  dry  humor  saves  many  tense 
situations. 

Memt>eTS  tell  that  he  makes  them  wash 
muddy  feet  in  lake  or  river  after  a  dragging 
operation  before  they  can  place  their  feet 
in  a  boat  operated  by  "Uncle  John."  He  also 
insists  that  equipment  be  properly  stored. 

A  sports  enthusiast,  Ellis  fishes  George's 
Creek  and  Fort  Loudoun  Lake.  He  combines 
his  interest  in  car  racing  with  squad  service 


and  enjoys  the  sport  while  standing  by  with 
fire  fighting  equipment  ready  for  an 
emergency. 

In  the  fall,  he  follows  the  football  cir- 
cuit, usually  taking  an  ambulance  for  stand- 
by assistance  at  either  Lanier  cr  Townsend 
high  schools  each  week. 

He  frequently  makes  trips  to  Eastern 
State  Hospital  for  the  sheriff's  department, 
carrying  a  patient  for  committal.  Ellis  is 
also  Involved  in  many  of  the  longer  runs  to 
other  cities,  counties  or  states. 

Children  too,  respond  to  "Uncle  John" 
making  him  a  favorite  with  squad  members" 
children.  He  Is  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
teasing  In  a  way  to  make  them  know  he 
is  their  friend. 

His  family  Includes  three  sons,  three 
daughters,  14  grandchildren  and  five  great- 
grandchildren. 


SENATE— TFerfn^sdaf^,  May  23, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr,  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  before  whom  the  generations 
rise  and  pass  away,  prepare  us  in  heart 
and  mind  and  soul  for  the  days  of  sacred 
memory  we  are  about  to  observe.  Hallow 
the  memory  of  those  who  in  every  age 
and  In  every  conflict  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  efficiently  and  faithfully 
without  blemish  or  stain.  Deliver  us,  we 
beseech  Thee,  from  callous  indifference 
to  the  cost  in  suffering  and  sorrow  to  so 
many  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Sanctify  for 
the  ultimate  good  of  mankind  the  self- 
giving  of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives 
or  now  bear  in  their  bodies  the  perma- 
nent scars  of  battle.  May  the  first  memo- 
rial in  this  new  age  of  a  tenuous  peace 
be  to  us  a  new  dedication  to  justice  and 
abiding  peace.  Teach  us  the  lessons  we 
ought  to  learn.  Uphold  the  youth  who 
continue  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Hasten  the  day  when  swords  are  forged 
into  plowshares  and  men  learn  war  no 
more. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6717.  An  act  to  amend  section  210  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968;  and 

H  R.  7200.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility 
conditions  for  annuities;  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates;  and  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  improve 
the  procedures  pertaining  to  certain  rate  ad- 
justments for  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of  the 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 


H.R.  6717.  An  act  to  amend  section  210  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  H.R.  6717  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  after  it  has 
been  reported,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

H.R.  7200.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  revise  certain  eligibility 
conditions  for  annuities;  to  change  the  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates:  and  to  amend  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  improve 
the  procedures  pertaining  to  certain  rate  ad- 
justments for  carriers  subject  to  part  I  of 
the  act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred,  by 
unanimous-consent  order  of  the  Senate  of 
May  22.  1973.  to  the  Committees  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  Commerce,  and  Finance. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, May  22,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  tlie  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  New  Reports,  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SERVICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Benjamin  F. 
Holman.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Director,  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice, for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  our  distinguished  Chaplain  in  the 
remarks  he  made  this  morning  because, 
as  we  all  know.  Memorial  Day  is  just  a 
short  period  away  and  I  would  not  want 
the  Senate  to  undertake  its  recess,  so- 
called,  over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend 
without  expressing  once  again  my  deep 
appreciation  and  my  remembrance  not 
only  of  the  missing  in  action,  not  only 
the  prisoners  of  war  who  have  now,  thank 
the  Lord,  been  happily  returned  to  their 
families,  but  most  Importantly  to  the 
56,254  Americans  who  died  in  the  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia,  the  303,635 
Americans  who  were  wounded  in  the  con- 
flict— a  tragic  undertaking  if  ever  there 
was  one  on  the  part  of  this  councr\.  Ii 
is  this  total  of  359,879  Americans  who 
were  either  killed,  presumed  killed,  or 
wounded,  including  approximately  25,000 
who  are  paraplegics  or  quadriplegics,  in- 
cluding so  many  who  will  be  prisoners 
of  war  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
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because  of  the  wounds  and  the  disabili- 
ties which  thev  have  suffered. 

So  I  take  this  means  to  express  to 
them,  despite  my  unending  hostility  to 
the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged,  and 
in  which,  unfortimately,  we  are  still  en- 
gaged in  part  in  Cambodia,  that  this 
body,  if  I  may  speak  for  it,  wrtll  not  for- 
get the  sacrifices  which  they  have  made ; 
and  that  these  young  men — and  they 
were  mostly  young  men — will  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  that  we  will  try  to  repay 
them,  in  part,  at  least,  for  what  they 
did  in  such  a  heroic  maimer  for  their 
country,  not  in  time  of  need,  but  in  time 
of  duty,  as  far  as  they  as  citizens  were 
concerned. 

To  those  missing  in  action,  to  the  pris- 
oners of  war,  to  the  woimded,  and  to  the 
families  of  the  dead,  I  say  to  all  of  them, 
not  to  any  particular  group,  but  most 
especially  the  dead  and  the  disabled,  the 
paraplegics  and  the  quadriplegics,  that 
we  will  not  forget  them.  They  will  all  be 
in  our  prayers  this  Memorial  Day. 

We  all  hope  that  out  of  what  they  have 
gone  through,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made,  we  will  never 
again  engage  in  so  tragic  a  misadven- 
ture, which  sacrificed  so  many  lives, 
which  cost  so  much  money,  and  which 
created  so  much  division  at  home.  Their 
great  sacrifice  can  never  be  compensated  • 
but  if  this  Nation  has  learned  a  perma- 
nent lesson  from  this  tragic  war,  a  lesson 
that  will  prevent  misadventures  of  this 
nature  in  the  future,  their  sacrifices  will 
constitute  a  permanent  and  living  monu- 
ment to  the  peace  of  the  world 

Mr  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
President,  somewhere  in  the  Bible  is  the 
line  that  "Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  cast  off  restraint." 

What  we  have  in  this  country  Is  a 
vision  of  a  great  America,  a  strong  Amer- 
ica, an  America  which  has  been  an  enor- 
mous force  for  peace  in  the  world- 
which  has  brought  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  a  war  which  I  think  within  a 
short  and  reasonable  time  will  bring 
about  a  total  end  to  all  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Ours  Is  a  government  which  has 
lowered  tensions  in  the  world;  which 
has  lowered  the  fear  of  the  people  of 
the  world  of  the  imminence  of  warlike 
actions;  a  government  which  has  eased 
our  relations  with  Russia  and  with 
China;  a  government  which  has  restored 
good  relations  with  France  and  is  im- 
proving our  relationships  with  most  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  world.  This  is 
a  part  of  our  vision  of  a  strong  America 

Last  night  I  talked  with  some  five  am- 
bassadors. I  respect  their  confidence-  I 
vnU  not  mention  their  names.  I  said  these 
things  to  them.  I  said  that  this  country 
is  strong  today;  it  will  be  stronger  to- 
morrow; it  will  be  stronger  next  month 
than  it  was  last  month. 

This  country  is  strong  in  maintaining 
its  faith  with  other  nations  and  with  its 
people.  It  is  strong  in  maintaining  its 
commitments.  The  President  is  strong 
and  of  good  heart. 

There  are  other  voices  which  woiad 
urge  us  to  cast  off  restraint.  There  are 
other  voices  where  it  appears  that  the 
medium  is  the  message — voices  which,  by 


placing  out  of  context  and  out  of  pro- 
portion all  the  things  that  are  wrong  in 
this  country,  would  shake  and  have,  in- 
deed, shaken  the  assurance  of  our  friends 
and  ambassadors  from  other  countries 
in  the  basic  strength  of  America,  of  its 
institutions,  and  of  its  working  and 
workable  system. 

I  do  not  in  any  sease  criticize  a  free 
and  vigorous  and  inquisitive  and  alert 
press.  What  they  are  doing  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  concept  of  their  job, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  do  it.  But  some 
statements  have  been  made  in  some  col- 
umns and  by  some  people,  in  and  out  of 
the  media  and  on  the  fioor  of  Congress, 
which  would  cause  people  in  this  country 
and  without  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  strong  or  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  lose  confidence 
in  the  Government. 

These  conjecturings  shake  the  stock 
market,  loosen  the  confidence  of  other 
nations,  weaken  us  in  our  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers,  and  are  generally  to 
that  extent,  in  my  opinion,  not  produc- 
tive, because  they  lack  this  element  of 
restraint.  They  lack  the  restraint  be- 
cause I  think  they  do  not  share  the  vi- 
sion I  have. 

This  President  is  going  to  go  on  with 
his  great  achievements  in  foreign  and 
domestic  policy,  and  the  strength  and  the 
achievements  of  this  President  are  going 
to  continue  to  be  applauded  here  and 
elsewhere. 

I  do  hope  that  some  of  the  people  who 
are  writing  these  paranoid  columns 
would  have  some  vision  and  exercise 
some  restraint. 

Speaking  of  paranoia,  they  remind  me 
of  King  Lear,  when,  in  act  n,  scene  4, 
he  says : 

I  will  do  such  things,  what  they  are,  yet  I 
know  not,  but  shall  be  the  terrors  of  the 
earth. 

Some  of  these  things  make  about  as 
much  sense  as  the  half  mad,  harassed, 
poor,  old  King  Lear.  We  can  do  without 
the  rantings  of  the  King  Lear's  in  this 
world,  or  at  least  we  do  not  have  to  listen 
to  them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  vision  of  America. 
Let  us  look  at  its  greatness.  Let  us  look 
at  its  achievements.  Let  us  be  strong  and 
proud.  Let  us  convey  that  vision  and  that 
message  to  a  listening  and  anxious  world. 


TRANSFER  OF  FRANCHISE  FEES 
FROM  CERTAIN  CONCESSION  OP- 
ERATIONS AT  GLEN  CANYON  NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
162.  S.  1384. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (S.  1384)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise  fees 
received  from  certain  concession  operations 
at  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  law  requiring 
such  fees  to  be  credited  to  miscellaneous 
receipts  In  the  Treasury  of  the  Unltec*.  States. 
there  shall  be  placed  in  a  separate  fund 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
the  annual  franchise  fee  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the  conces- 
sioner-operated facilities  at  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  floating  complex  In  Forbidding  Can- 
yon, within  the  Glen  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area  In  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
Utah,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  transfer  such  fees  annually 
from  said  fund  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  In- 
dians In  consideration  of  continued  agree- 
ment by  the  tribe  to  the  use  for  the  purpose 
of  anchoring  such  faculties  of  lands  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  from  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  be  transferred  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate — and  I  am 
glad  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
is  here — I  want  to  state  that  I  hope  it  will 
be  possible,  on  the  basis  of  our  tentative 
agreement  last  week,  to  take  up  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  measure  this  after- 
noon. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible,  if  conditions 
permit,  to  take  up  this  afternoon  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Richardson  to  be  At- 
torney General.  That,  of  course,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  will  of  the  Senate:  but  I 
just  wanted  to  lay  out  the  prospective 
program  as  I  see  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  have  done  nothing  myself  with  re- 
gard to  the  USIA  measure.  I  have  been 
told  that  some  Senators  may  want  some 
time  to  consider  it.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  can  work  it  out.  that  is 
well  and  good.  Frankly  t  do  not  know 
how  that  is  going. 

I  imderstand  that  theie  is  some  motion 
here,  and  perhaps  it  can  be  worked  out. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  it  can  be. 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  With  re- 
spect to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  entire 
country  is  waiting  to  see  what  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor  can  do  and  when  he  will 
start  doing  it.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  national  priority,  and  I  would 
plead  for  the  cooperation  of  all  Senators 
in  expediting  this  matter,  if  the  com- 
mittee can  act  on  it  promptly  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true;  but  I 
would  also  like  to  see  the  Senate  act  on 
the  USIA  authorization  at  this  time,  be- 
cause if  we  are  going  out.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  calendar  clear.  If  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  any  argument,  I  think  Senators 
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should  come  forward  and  be  prepared  to 
offer  their  amendments — hopefuUy,  on 
a  time  limitation  basis. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  V.'ith  respect  to  the  U.S. 
Information  Aiiency  authorization,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  an  amendment 
h.^s  been  added  to  the  bill  that  would 
reduce  the  authorization  for  the  Voice  of 
America.  If  that  is  correct,  I  think  the 
bill  would  require  some  discussion.  I  do 
not  believe  it  could  be  acted  on  todav. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  is  the  case, 
and  I  can  understand  the  language,  all 
I  want  to  say  is  that  if  there  was  one 
dollar  in  it  I  would  still  be  opposed  to  the 
bill,  the  Voice  of  America  notwithstand- 
ing, because  I  think  if  one  wants  to  waste 
money,  this  is  one  way  to  do  it;  and  if  one 
wants  to  save  money,  one  way  to  do  it  is 
either  to  cut  this  agency  down  drasti- 
cally or  abolish  it  altogether. 

I  think  we  will  have  to  let  Mr.  Richard- 
son wait  a  little  while,  to  see  if  we  can 
work  out  something  on  this,  perhaps  on 
the  basis  of  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  fail  to  see  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  mav  have  to 
wait  with  respect  to  the  Richardson 
nomination;  that  is  why. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  is  no  connection 
between  his  nomination  and  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  simply  a  matter  that  the 
committee  does  not  meet  until  1  o'clock, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  the  committee 
is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  is  a  request  going  to  be  made 
that  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  bill  be 
limited  in  debate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
those  wh.j  would  oiTer  amendments 
would  consider  that  possibility. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  check 
further  into  the  bill  and  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  on  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, which  I  support,  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  agree  at  this  time  to  a  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  who  al- 
ways has  an  open  mind,  would  not  be 
averse  to  giving  consideration  to  a  rea- 
sonable proposal,  if  and  when  one  is 
raised. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Certainly,  consideration 
would  be  given,  but  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  first  wants  to  explore  the  na- 
ture of  the  cut  that  is  proposed.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  on  the 
committee  that  considered  the  bill,  so 
he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  check 
into  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  cut  is  simple.  It 
Is  just  a  matter  of  so  many  million  dol- 
lars— I  think  $30  million — below  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  knows  we  are 
trying  to  get  below  the  $268.7  billion 
which  the  administration  has  sent  to  us, 
or  has  indicated  it  will  send  to  us,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  budget  which  was  pro- 
posed this  year. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
come  to  that  limit,  though,  by  taking  it 
out  of  the  Voice  of  America.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  was  enough  there  originally 
to  allow  us  to  get  down  to  this  $268  bil- 
lion. I  believe  we  have  to  look  for  other 
areas  to  cut. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  $30  million 
here  and  $30  million  there  adds  up.  I  am 
just  wondering  whether  we  in  the  Senate 
are  not  beginning  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  a  billion  dollars,  even  at  inflated 
prices,  is  still  a  billion  dollars. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect 
that  big  oak  trees  from  little  acorns  grow. 
I  would  like  to  plant  a  good  oak  tree  from 
a  lot  of  little  acorns,  in  bringing  about  a 
reduction  in  the  budget  requested  by  this 
administration— a  reduction  which  we 
iiave  been  able  to  bring  about  for  the  last 
4  years,  for  a  total  of  approximately 
$22.3  billion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  the  first  time  an  attempt  has  been 
made  in  the  authorization  to  cut  the 
Voice  of  America,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  voted  against  that  cut  the  last 
time  it  had  such  an  opportimity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Senate 
has  been  accused  of  being  a  big  spender, 
because  we  have  passed  so  many  au- 
thorization bills  which  in  time  call  for 
so  much  in  the  way  of  appropriations. 

So  this  is  the  little  acorn. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Let  us  get  some  of  these 
oak  trees  before  we  tart  with  the  acorn 
of  the  Voice  of  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  order  to  get  an 
oak  tree,  you  have  to  have  an  acorn  first. 


ORDER    OF   BUSINESS— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON).  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  for  arranging  this 
time  for  me,  and  I  thank  the  assistant 
minority  leader  for  yielding  such  time 
from  his  time  so  that  I  may  make  this 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  preceed. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Bartlett  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  115,  on  steps 
to  convert  the  fleet  of  Government  auto- 
mobiles from  the  present  large  size 
sedans  to  economy  style  models,  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  remaining  time  be  returned  to 
the  assistant  minority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withhold  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  withhold  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  reserve  his  remsuning 
time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  yield 
it  back  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


I  yield  back  all  time  I  have  not  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  allotted  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  under  the  order  also  be  re- 
served to  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WATERGATE:  A  CRISIS  IN 
CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  discuss  a  matter  that  goes 
to  the  very  roots  of  tills  Republic — the 
question  of  whether  ve.  as  a  nation,  are 
going  to  di.sclpllne  ourselves,  and  demand 
that  our  Government  discipline  Itself, 
under  the  provisions  and  safeguards  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
with  proper  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers,  and  in  keeping  with 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people. 

Six  months  ago,  if  one  had  mentioned 
Watergate  anywhere  in  the  country 
other  than  Washington,  D.C.,  the  men- 
tion would  have  produced  a  questioning 
stare  or  an  expression  of  boredom.  Today, 
even  the  remotest  communities  in  our 
land  have  at  least  a  passing  familiarity 
with  the  unfolding  picture  that  bids  fair 
to  render  the  reputation  of  MachiavelU 
passe. 

While  the  burglary  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  headquarters  has 
been  adjudicated  and  the  guilty  sen- 
tenced, there  are  ramifications  of  that 
action  which  are  still  sub  judice,  and 
I  will  not  comment  on  them.  But  enough 
is  known  about  these  ramifications  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  something 
happened  which  threatened  to  subvert 
the  American  political  system  as  we  have 
known  it  since  the  inception  of  the  Re- 
public. Testimony  has  been  given  that 
shows  that  the  Presidential  election,  and 
certain  Democratic  candidates  in  that 
election,  were  the  prime  targets  of  the 
political  subversion.  But  as  the  circles 
have  widened  from  the  spot  in  which  the 
stone  was  cast  into  the  pond,  questions 
have  arisen  that  have  a  wider  and  more 
serious  implication  for  the  futu'-e  of  this 
Nation. 

It  now  appears  that  in  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  Government,  there  was 
more  than  a  hint  of  arrogance,  a  lack 
of  concern  for  the  canons  of  integrity, 
and  a  contempt  for  the  basic  interests  of 
the  people,  heretofore  unknown  In  the 
history  of  Government. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  as  a  partisan 
Democrat.  I  am  speaking  as  a  deeply 
concerned  citizen  who  Is  dedicated  to 
the  Ideals  and  practices  of  democratic 
government  that  have  been  the  comer- 
stone  of  this  Republic  since  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  almost  two  cen- 
turies ago. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  Ph.  D.  In 
world  history  to  be  aware  that  in  every 
government  since  the  dawn  of  time,  there 
have  been  blots  on  the  escutcheon  of 
state,  in  varying  degrees.  And  because 
we  have  governments  of  men,  and  not  of 
saints,  these  governments  will,  on  occa- 
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sion,  suffer  from  the  foibles  and  the  frail- 
ties of  men.  Whether  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  parliamentary,  republican, 
monarchic,  or  totalitarian,  the  dangers 
of  excesses  in  the  application  of  power 
are  always  present.  In  every  case,  the 
misuse  of  power  is  corruptive  of  those 
who  wield  It,  and  great  suffering  is  borne 
by  the  people. 

One  may  well  ask  how  the  people  of 
America  will  suffer  if  the  worst  poten- 
tials of  the  current  crisis  turn  out  to  be 
the  worst  realities.  One  may  even  con- 
clude that  the  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  so  remote  from  the  purlieus  of 
power  that  the  widening  ripples  will 
never  reach  them,  or  that  the  less  they 
know  about  the  Watergate  scandal  the 
better  off  the  country  will  be. 

I  can  only  refer,  then,  to  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  wrote  to 
William  Jarvls  in  1820 — 

I  know  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ulti- 
mate powers  of  the  society  but  the  people 
themselves;  and  If  we  think  them  not  en- 
lightened enough  to  exercise  their  control 
with  a  wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  Is 
not  to  take  It  from  them,  but  to  Inform  their 
discretion. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  ultimately 
come  out  of  the  Watergate  Investiga- 
tions. Rumcr  and  speculation  are  rife, 
and,  as  I  a^n  sure  you  know,  this  city  Is 
a  fertile  breeding  ground  for  both.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  no  greater 
harm  can  b-  done  to  this  Nation,  than 
that  anything  Ie.v;s  than  complete  dis- 
closure be  made  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  American  people  can  be  fooled, 
sometimes,  bui  they  are  not  fools.  They 
can  be  temporarily  intimidated,  but  they 
are  not  lacking  in  courage  to  face  ad- 
versity. What  they  need,  always,  is  that 
they  be  informed. 

And  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
American  people  are  not  entirely  blame- 
less as  regards  the  crisis  in  confidence 
that  now  faces  their  Government.  For 
almost  a  half  century,  since  the  great 
depression  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
stark  realitv  after  a  dec?.dc  of  euphoria, 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  have 
lived  high  on  the  hog.  as  our  industry 
and  technology  helped  to  provide—the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 
World  War  II.  Korea,  and  the  disastrous 
experience  In  Vietnam  tempered  jbQt 
complacency  somewhpt,  hut  none  of 
these  conflicts  seriously  ruptured  the 
even  ten.?r  of  oui-  ways  in  city  or  hamlet. 
True,  at  hjme  we  didn't  have  all  the 
gasoline  ws  w  anted  to  drive  to  the  coun- 
try club  between  1941  and  1945.  We 
didn't  have  all  the  suaar  or  coffee  we 
may  have  craved,  and  v  e  couldn't  buy  a 
new  automobile  for  5  years.  But  these 
were  relatively  unimportant  irritants 
among  the  human  tra^eJii^s  with  which 
the  world  abounded  during  tho-.e  years. 

All  in  all.  we  have  been  mo'^t  fortu- 
nate, and  T  find  myself  wondering  if  our 
good  fortune  nnd  high  .standard  of  liv- 
ing have  not  somehow  bred  in  us  a  meas- 
sure  of  complacency  that  has  dulled  our 
sense  of  responsibility  to  ourselves.  The 
record  of  the  last  25  yean;,  starting  with 
the  Marshall  plan,  is  ample  proof  that 
America  did  not  forget  her  responsibili- 
ties to  the  rest  of  the  Free  World,  but  the 
question    remains    whether   our   preoc- 


cupation with  helping  the  countries  of 
the  Free  World  rebuild  their  shattered 
lives,  did  not  blind  us  somewhat  to  the 
necessity  of  insuring  that  our  own  house 
was  properly  in  order. 

The  opiate  of  complacency;  the  in- 
toxication of  easy  living;  the  welfare 
state  ssTidrome,  with  its  rewards  for  lazi- 
ness and  its  disdain  for  thrift;  the  grow- 
ing disrespect  for  law  and  disregard  for 
authority;  and  the  increasing  contempt 
with  which  the  fundamental  and  tradi- 
tional verities  have  been  viewed — all  of 
these  have  been  destructive  of  the  stable 
values  that  have  constituted  the  under- 
pinning of  our  society  and  our  way  of 
life  from  the  very  beginning  of  this 
Republic. 

The  consequences  have  signaled  a  de- 
terioration of  national  morality  mani- 
festing Itself  In  many  ways,  the  latest 
and  not  the  least  of  which  has  been  the 
Watergate  case  with  Its  startling  and 
ever-deepening  revelations  which,  day 
after  day,  confound  the  imagination.  A 
good  many  people — well  intentloned,  of 
course — say  the  coimtry  should  forget 
about  the  Watergate  and  get  on  wiUi 
more  Important  business.  But  there  is 
no  business  more  important  than  restor- 
ing confidence  In  Government,  and  up- 
holding the  laws  of  the  land.  And  what- 
ever the  crime,  whether  It  consist  of 
doing  violence  to  the  individual,  violence 
to  property,  or  violence  to  the  political 
system,  he  who  commits  a  crime  In  our 
society  should  be  held  respon.slble,  no 
matter  how  high  or  how  low  his  status 
may  be.  For  to  whom  much  is  given, 
much  Is  required.  Watergate  Is  a  com- 
ple.-c  case,  involving  the  apparent  com- 
mission of  numerous  felonies  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  illegal  intercep- 
tion of  wire  or  oral  communications;  the 
obstruction  of  justice;  conspiracy  to  ob- 
struct justice;  perjury;  subornation  of 
perjury;  bribery  of  witnesses;  burglary; 
falsification  of  facts;  and  the  willful 
prevention  of  communication  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  violations  of  Federal 
criminal  statutes.  In  addition  to  these 
felonies,  there  Is  to  be  considered  the 
commission  of  numerous  misdemeanors 
involving,  for  example,  the  failure  to  re- 
port receipts  and  expenditures  of  cam- 
paign funds. 

It  111  behooves  us  to  attempt  to  dis- 
miss tills  bizarre  scandal  as  something 
that  Is  common  to  the  American  politi- 
cal scene  and  normally  engaged  in  by 
both  parties.  In  the  first  place,  this  is 
not  tiue;  in  the  second  place.  If  It  were 
the  common  thing  to  expect  In  American 
elections,  a  more  serious  Indictment  of 
our  political  syr,tem  could  scarcely  be 
made. 

Undoubtedly,  irregularities  occur  in 
every  election,  but  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  American  politics  ha.s  there 
been  anything  that  would  compare  with 
the  sordid  Watergate  scandal — Its  utter 
lUoglclty;  the  number  and  rank  of  for- 
mer and  present  high  administration 
officials  apparently  involved;  its  breadth 
and  depth;  and  its  far-reaching,  poten- 
tial ramifications. 

The  Teapot  Dome  scandal  in  President 
Harding's  administration  50  years  ago 
involved  high  administration  officials, 
and  love  of  money  w-as  the  root  of  the 
evil.  President  Harding  himself  was  im- 


talnted,  although  his  selection  of  Secre- 
tary Fall  and  other  Cabinet  officials,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  judgment,  was  obvi- 
ously faulty. 

In  Watergate,  it  Is  not  the  love  of 
money  but  the  use  of  money  to  pervert 
the  political  process  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter. 

Watergate  was  a  broad  plot  to  destroy 
any  effective  ^litical  opposition,  and 
it  thus  strtieK  at  the  very  roots  of 
democracy. 

In  Watergate,  national  security  con- 
siderations have  been  invoked  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  crimes  committed;  yet, 
national  security  has  been  impaired 
through  the  misuse  and  perversion  of 
national  security  agencies  such  as  the 
CIA  and  the  FBI. 

In  Watergate,  it  Is  suggested  that  the 
object  was  to  seek  intelligence  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  commission 
of  violence;  yet  violence,  both  to  the  law 
and  to  the  political  system,  was  com- 
mitted by  resort  to  police  state  methods. 
In  Watergate,  high  officials  in  an 
administration  committed  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  law  and  order,  apparently 
knowingly  and  willfully  violated  the  law 
of  the  land. 

A  former  Attorney  General  and  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Commerce  have  been 
Indicted;  another  Attorney  General  has 
resigned;  several  high  White  House 
aides.  Including  the  Coimsel  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  top  advisers  to  the  President 
have  resigned;  other  high  echelon  de- 
partmental and  agency  personnel  have 
resigned;  and  an  acting  FBI  diicctor  has 
resigned. 

Teapot  Dome  brought  into  auestion 
the  honesty  of  men;  Watergate  impugns 
the  integrity  of  government,  assaults  the 
credibility  of  an  administration,  and 
epitomizes  the  arrogance  of  misplaced 
power. 

Tho  prospective  Impact  of  Waterr.ate 
upon  the  Nation's  foreign  policy  can  be 
serious  at  a  crucial  time  in  our  history, 
and  the  resultant  potential  impairment 
of  the  office  of  the  Presidency  is  a  matter 
of  grave  consequence. 

It  Is  a  time  for  restraint  and  sobriety 
in  our  words,  our  actions,  and  our  judg- 
ments. 

Some  say  the  President  should  resign. 
I  see  no  present  justification  for  this, 
and,  hence,  do  not  agree. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Impeached,  but  such  talk  is.  at 
best,  premature  and.  at  worst,  reckless. 
There  is  no  hard  evidence  to  date  linking 
the  President  either  to  the  planning  or 
the  commission  of  the  criminal  acts  or 
even  to  the  attempted  coverup.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  hearsav  Impli- 
cating the  President,  much  of  it  report- 
edly coming  from  scared  men  who  seek 
immunity  to  save  themselves  or  who  seek 
to  excuse  or  mitigate  their  own  actions. 
Admittedly,  the  President  has  contrib- 
uted, by  his  own  actions  and  words,  to 
such  doubts  and  suspicions  as  have 
arisen.  He  temporized  when  he  should 
have  acted  early  and  decisively  to  de- 
mand the  resignations  of  Ehrllchman, 
Haldeman,  Dean,  and  others.  Their  res- 
ignations he  should  have  welcomed,  not 
lamented. 

Rather  than  suggest  that  no  Immu- 
nity be  granted  to  individuals  holding 
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positions  of  "major"  importance  in  the 
administration,  he  should  have  urged 
that  every  conceivable  step  be  taken  to 
get  at  the  whole  truth,  regardless  of 
where  this  may  have  led. 

He  should  have  gone  outside  the  ad- 
ministration, at  this  critical  stage  in  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  the  case, 
for  his  appointments  to  the  oflaces  of 
Attorney  General  and  Director  of  the 
FBI. 

Instead  of  acting  forcefully,  unhesi- 
tatingly, promptly,  and  freely  so  as  allay 
doubts  and  suspicion,  he  encouraged 
doubts  and  suspicion  by  temporizing  and 
by  decaying  action  until  forced  by  pub- 
lic opinion  to  do  something.  Even  then, 
the  steps  taken  were  no  more  than  the 
minimum  required. 

So.  seeds  of  doubt  and  siispicions  have 
been  sown  and  nurtured.  But  to  date, 
they  remain  just  that — doubts  and  sus- 
picions— unfortimate  enough;  yet.  for- 
tunately, nothing  more.  But  mere  doubts 
and  suspicionj  are  hurtful,  and  I  hope 
that  when  all  the  facts  are  in — if  they 
are  ever  fully  known — the  President  will 
be  shown  to  have  been  imtouched.  To 
this  day  I  have  not  wanted  to  believe 
that  he  was  involved,  and  to  this  day 
there  is  no  direct  testimony  or  evidence 
of  Presidential  involvement.  And  \mless 
and  until  convincing  evidence  is  pre- 
sented, no  man  should  jump  to  hasty 
conclusions  based  on  rumor  or  hearsay 
or  reflecting  personal  or  partisan  bias. 
In  this  regard.  Democrats,  generally, 
would  be  commended  for  the  remarkable 
restraint  they  have  shown  to  date.  By 
and  large,  the  Republicans  have  led  the 
way  in  expressing  concern  and  in  de- 
manding a  prompt  and  full  airing  of  the 
facts.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  because 
this  is  no  matter  and  this  is  no  time  for 
partisanship.  When  the  President  is  in 
trouble,  we  are  all  in  trouble.  When  the 
President  is  damaged,  the  Nation  is  dam- 
aged; the  oflQce  of  the  Presidency  itself 
is  then  weakened;  and  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  is  then  ruptured. 

I  think  we  all,  therefore,  carry  a  heavy 
duty  to  discourage  the  gossip,  the  muted 
whispers  and  loose  talk  of  impeachment. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  facts  should 
not  be  pursued.  They  should  be  followed 
wherever  they  may  lead — because,  only 
then,  will  the  doubts  of  the  people  be 
resolved  and  their  confidence  restored. 
This  has  to  be,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. But  until  there  is  real  and  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  "treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors," 
the  utmost  wariness  should  be  exercised 
in  what  we  say.  and  all  of  us  should  re- 
frain from  prejudging  the  President. 

Impeachment  is  the  ultimate  remedy 
under  our  Constitution  and  it  should  be 
approached  with  the  utmost  caution — so 
vast,  so  grave,  aid  so  far-reaching  are  its 
consequences.  Our  forefathers  deemed 
impeachment  "a  valuable  element  in 
their  new  Constitution,  for  it  enabled 
Congress  to  depose,  and  the  fear  of  it 
might  be  expected  to  restrain,"  but  it  is 
a  last  resort  and  must  never  be  advanced 
on  the  basis  of  insufficient  proof,  personal 
or  professional  pique,  or  partisan  con- 
siderations. 

For  the  moment,  let  the  duly  consti- 
tuted congressional  committees  and  the 


courts  proceed  as  their  duty  binds  them 
to  do.  Let  the  rest  of  us  discipline  our- 
selves to  think  and  speak  carefully  until 
the  day  when  we  may  see  clearly  rather 
than,  as  it  were,  through  a  glass  darkly. 
If  fate  does  her  worst,  God  forbid,  time 
win  await  the  event. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  let  us  also  be 
mindful  that  far  from  being  a  failure  of 
the  constitutional  system,  it  was  the  con- 
stitutional system  that  saved  us.  Under 
a  different  system,  the  misdeeds  of  the 
wrongdoers  would  never  have  been 
known,  crimes  would  have  gone  un- 
punished, and  public  indignation  would 
not  have  been  aroused.  But  it  was  a 
Federal  grand  jury  that  brought  the  first 
indictments.  It  was  a  Federal  judge  whose 
firmness  led  to  the  first  break  in  the 
case.  It  was  a  bipartisan  Congress  that 
lavmched  a  formal  investigation  to  make 
public  all  the  facts  so  that  reforms  may 
be  achieved.  And  it  was  a  free  press  that 
continued  to  probe,  and  it  found  much 
that  was  hidden. 

The  process  will  go  on.  And  although 
there  is  much  cause  for  outrage  at  what 
has  been  done  to  subvert  and  corrupt  the 
political  process,  there  is  much  cause  for 
pride  in  a  constitutional  system  so  de- 
vised and  so  disciplined  that  wrongs  will 
be  redressed  and  the  public's  right  to 
know  will  be  forever  assured. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.>  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


WATERGATE 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  i  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd),  the  majority  whip,  with  re- 
gard to  his  speech  on  the  Watergate  ac- 
tivity. Every  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
concerned  with  violations  of  the  law 
when  they  occur.  We  do  have  within 
our  judicial  system  methods  of  correct- 
ing such  wrongs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  state- 
ment that  the  President  issued  yesterday 
afternoon.  I  think  it  is  a  very  forthright 
statement.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  has 
refreshed  our  memories  about  activities 
that  occurred  in  1969,  1970,  and  1971, 
things  that  we  might  at  times  tend  to 
forget. 

Looking  at  his  statement,  I  notice  that 
he  refers  to  the  news  accounts  that  ap- 
peared in  1969  that  were  obviously 
based  on  hearsay,  some  of  them  sup- 
posed to  be  detailed,  with  regard  to  sensi- 
tive foreign  policy  initiatives.  They  were 
apparently  written  by  people  having  ac- 
cess to  the  most  highly  classified  secu- 
rity material. 

The  President  also  recalled  to  our 
memory  the  attitudes  on  our  college  cam- 
puses in  1970.  He  referred  to  other  se- 
curity problems  that  we  faced,  including 
bombings  that  struck  our  colleges  and 
our  cities,  and  including  as  high  as  400 
bombing  threats  in  one  24-hour  period 
in  New  York  City. 

The  President  spoke   of  rioting  and 


violence  on  college  campuses  reaching  a 
new  peak  after  the  campaign  opera- 
tions; he  spoke  of  the  tragedies  of  Kent 
State  and  Jackson  State.  He  mentioned 
the  battles  between  guerrilla-style 
groups  and  the  police  which  were  taking 
place  in  various  parts  of  our  country 
and  in  a  number  of  major  cities.  He  said 
that  some  of  the  disruptive  activities 
were  receiving  foreign  support. 

Sometimes  when  we  hear  of  the  sur- 
veillance that  was  conducted  by  law-en- 
forcement agencies  and  agencies  within 
the  White  House,  we  think  of  events  as 
they  are  today.  I  would  say  that  the 
President  and  the  administration  Itself 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  violence  that  occurred  over 
the  last  several  years. 

I  think  that  when  a  reporter  asks  a 
question  or  when  anyone  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possible  impeachment  of  the 
President,  a  serious  wrong  is  being  done 
to  our  coimtry,  because  the  administra- 
tion and  the  President  do  have  to  deal 
with  foreign  nations,  and  I  would  like 
the  administration  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  foreign  nations  and  with  our  econ- 
omy in  the  most  effective  way  for  this 
country. 

I  think  the  statements  we  make  about 
these  very  serious  affairs  that  are  taking 
place  should  be  responsible;  and  when 
we  speak  with  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
our  Government,  in  its  institutions,  and 
in  the  White  House,  and  in  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House,  we  are  do- 
ing a  disservice  to  the  Nation.  We  are 
handicapping  the  administration  in  its 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  2246. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives announcing  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2246)  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
a  1-year  period,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate Insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
McClttre,  and  Mr.  Stafford  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had   passed,    without    amendment,    the 
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joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  112)  to  amend 
section  1319  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  to  increase  the 
limitation  on  the  face  amoimt  of  flood 
insurance  coverage  authorized  to  be  out- 
standing. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  221)  providing  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  House  from  May 
24,  1973,  until  May  29,  1973.  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  commimi- 
cation  and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Proposed    Appropriation    To    Pat    Certain 
Claims  and  Judgments  (S.  Doc.  No.  93-18) 

A  c»niinunlcatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $708,685  to  pay  claims 
and  Judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States  (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  of  Defense  Civil  Prkpabednxss 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Defense  ClvU  Preparedness  Agency  cov- 
ering civil  defense  functions  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Transfer  of  a  Submarine 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  submarine  ex-USS 
MARLIN  (ex  SST  2)  to  the  Greater  Omaha 
MUltary  Historical  Society,  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  calendar  year  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  of  the  Board  op  Governors  of  the 
Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Vice  President,   Public 
and  Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation    (Amtrak),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Cor- 
poration, for  the  month  of  April,  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Progress  Report  on  Action  on  Recommen- 
dations OF  THE  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor-Commlssloner, 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  progress  re- 


port on  action  taken  by  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  agencies  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
dated  May  16,  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Reports  op  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmilttlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Ways  to  Make  Great- 
er Use  of  the  Life  Cycle  Costing  Acquisition 
Technique  In  DOD",  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  May  21,  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Savings  Attainable  by 
Revising  Packaging  in  the  Department  of 
Defense",  dated  May  21.  1973  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Progress  in  Establishment  of 

THK    National    Technical    Institute    for 

THE  Deaf 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  progress  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  ended 
December  31,  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed    Legislation    From    Secretary    of 
THE   Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  expended  to  provide  faculties  along  the 
border  for  the  enforcement  of  the  customs 
and  Immigration  laws  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  EXE<J[mVE 
COMMUNICATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  draft  bill 
proposing  the  Minority  Business  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1973  and  the  commimi- 
cation  thereon  be  referred  jointly  and 
concurrently  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  that  any  bill  introduced  with  respect 
to  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise be  referred  first  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  upon  its  report  from  that  committee 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

This  agreement  has  been  cleared  with 
all  interested  parties  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  (X)MMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  without  amendment: 

S.  251.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Frank  P. 
Muto,  Alphonso  A.  Muto,  Arthur  E.  Scott, 
and  F.  Clyde  Wilkinson  (Rept.  No.  93-171) . 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendme:U: 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  l.ssue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  fourth  Sur.day  In 
September  cf  each  year  as  "National  Next 
Door  Neighbor  Day"  (Rept.  No.  93-172) . 


By  Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  907.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  (160,000  to  assist  in  financing  the 
arctic  winter  games  to  be  held  In  the  State 
of  Alaska  In  1974  (Rept.  No.  93-175) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  1501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuing authorization  for  appropriations 
(Rept.  No.  9S-174). 

By  Mr.  PULBRIOHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1248.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-176),  together  with 
supplemental  views. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

S.  1888.  An  original  bUl  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  consumers  of  plentiful 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices  (together  with  additional  views) 
(Rept.  No.  93-173). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy : 

William  E.  Krlegsman,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, -ii 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Attorney  General. 

The  nomination  was  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  REFER  S.  356  TO  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING,  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  FOR  A  TIME 
CERTAIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  S.  356 
to  provide  disclosure  standards  for  writ- 
ten consumer  product  warranties  against 
defect  or  malfunction;  to  define  Federal 
content  standards  for  such  warranties; 
to  ajnend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  in  order  to  improve  consumer 
protection  activities:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  has  been  favorably  reported 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  he 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to  consider 
section  212  of  the  bill.  If  said  commit- 
tee has  not  reported  the  bill  by  July  10, 
1973,  it  shall  be  considered  to  have  dis- 
charged the  bill  which  shall  then  be 
placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar  of  Busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BELLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
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and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Magntjson)  : 
S.  1871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
597.  86  Stat.  1319)  to  expand  and  make  per- 
manent the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  1872.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  Fed- 
eral   employment    of    certain    employees    of 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS : 
S.  1873.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  403  and 
1002  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
as  amei'.ded.  relating  to  tariff  changes  and 
suspensions.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1874.  A  bill  to  encourage  health  profes- 
sionals to  practice   In   critical  health   man- 
power shortage  areas.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Javtts, 
Mr.    Williams,    Mr.    Eagleton.    Mr. 
Kennedy,    Mr.    Mondale,    Mr.    Pell. 
Mr.  ScHWFiKF,R.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Taft.  Mr.  B.1YH.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.    Mr.    Gravel,    Mr.    Humphrey, 
Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.  HAaxKE,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Domeni- 
ci,  Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Ful- 
BniGHT.  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.    1875.   A   bill   to   amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional   rehabilitation   services,    to   authorize 
grants    fcr   rehabilitation   services   to   those 
with  severe  dlsabUltles.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.    BURDICK    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Hruska.  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  1876.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  division 
Of   Jurisdiction   brtween   State   and   Federal 
courts,  and  for  oiher  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  CommUtee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPRHEY: 
S.  1877.  A  bin  to  create  river  basin  waste 
treatment  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suming control  over,  planning,  construction, 
and    operating    waste    treatment    facilities 
throughout   the   United   States  in  order  to 
eliminate    water   pollution    In    our    Nation's 
river  and  streams.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.   1878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Jos3ph  Knight.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on.  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE.  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  1879.  A  bill  to  regu'ate  commerce  In 
order  to  protect  the  environment  by  decreas- 
ing the  quantity  of  materials  moved  In  com- 
merce which  must  be  disposed  of  ultimately 
as  solid  waste:  to  stimulate  the  movement 
In  commerce  of  recycled  and  reused  mate- 
rials: and  fcr  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Pboxmibe,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Abour- 

czK,    Mr.    Stevenson.    Mr.    Nelson. 

and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 

S.  1880.  A  bill  to  protect  hobbyists  against 

he  reproduction  or  manufacture  of  certain 
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Imitation  hobby  Items  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional protections  for  American  'robbylsts. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Humphrey.    Mr.    Hart.    Mr.    Hath- 
away, and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 
S.  1881.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  used 
cars  In  or  affecting  Interstate  commerce  by 
prescribing  the  terms  and  conditions  of  war- 
ranties given  In  connection  with  their  sale, 
and  to  provide  for  a  program  of  State  Inspec- 
tion cf  used  motor  vehicles.  Refi?rred  to  the 
Committee  r  n  Commerce. 
By  Mr  MONDALE: 
S.   1882.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  services 
for  Governme:it  employees  in  order  to  assist 
them  In  preparing  for  retirement.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.  1883.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment cf  an  Independent  Office  of  Federal 
Ejections  to  investigate  and  prosecute  viola- 
tions of  Federal  law  occurring  In  connection 
with  Federal  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
noses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S    1884.  A  oiU  to  permit  national  banks  to 
Invest    In    agricultural    credit    corporations. 
R  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1885.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
certain  election  material  to  voters  free  of 
postage,  ai.d  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Pest  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  1885.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1)  (1) 
of  the  Railrond  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 
simplify  administration  of  the  art;  and  to 
amend  section  226(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  extend  kidney  disease  medicare  cov- 
erage to  railroad  employees,  their  spouses, 
and  their  dependent  children;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  Jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  1887.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  alternates  for  the  Governors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  TALMADQE  (from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry)  : 
S.  1888.  An  original  bill  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  consumers  of  plentiful 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices.  Ordered  placed  on  calendar. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long)  : 
S.  1889.  A  bin  to  allow  the  refinancing  of 
loan  assistance  to  victims  of  Hurricane  Betsr 
and  subsequent  disasters.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT : 
S.J.  Res.   115.  A  Joint  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  to  require  Federal  agencies 
to  use  economy  cars  and  to  limit  the   use 
of  limousines.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS : 
S.J.  Res.  lie.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  minimum 
age    qualifications    of    Representatives    and 
Senators.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  INOUYE: 
S.J.  Res.  117.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
September  17.  1973.  as  "Constitution  Day." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.  JACKSON    (for  himself, 
Mr.   Randoxph,   and  Mr.  Mac- 

NUSON)  : 

S.  187  L  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1972  (Public 
Law  92-597.  86  Stat.  1319)  to  expand 
and  make  permanent  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  expand  the  Youth  Conservation  Act 
of  1972  from  its  very  modest  and  tem- 
porary status  to  a  full-scale  permanent 
youth  and  natural  resources  conservation 
program. 

This  measure  expands  the  existing 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  program  to 
provide  employment  for  up  to  150.000 
young  men  and  women  each  year,  and 
olso  enables  the  States  to  benefit  more 
fully  through  a  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government  for 
operation  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  on  State  lands  by  State  agencies. 
The  original  YCC  legislation  I  spon- 
sored in  Conprp?s  hcc?me  Public  Law 
in  1970,  and  established  a  3-year  pilot 
YCC  program  for  young  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  15  to  18.  and  from 
all  socioeconomic  and  racial  back- 
grounds. During  the  first  2  years  of  op- 
eration, approximately  6.000  youths  were 
provided  with  summer  jobs  in  the  YCC. 
Another  3,500  youths  from  all  50  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  American 
S:\moa  will  be  employed  this  summer  on 
lands  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Based  upon  the  success  of  the  first 
years  program,  last  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced S.  2454.  a  bill  nearly  identical  to 
today's  mea-sure.  S.  2454  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  23,  1972,  and  was  ultimately 
enacted  into  law  (Public  Law  92-591> 
iTte  in  1972.  Unfortunately,  Public  Law 
92-5S7  extended  the  YCC  program  only 
through  the  summer  of  1974  and  limited 
the  authorization  for  anoropriaticn  to 
$60  million.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Senate-  and  House-passed  versions  of 
S.  2454  could  have  been  resolved  in  con- 
ference if  we  had  not  faced  an  adjourn- 
rrent  deadline.  Under  the  circumstances, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  accept  the 
House  passed  bill  and  try  agaLn  in  the 
93d  Congress.  The  measure  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  designed  to  remedy  the 
situation  we  now  face— the  YCC  pro- 
gram will  die  an  untimely  death  in  1974 
unless  we  act  expeditiously. 

I  should  emphasize  that  the  present 
program,  and  the  expanded  YCC  bill  I 
am  introducing  today,  will  include 
yoimgsters  from  all  backgrounds,  thereby 
representing  a  cross  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican population.  It  is  my  belief  that  too 
many  Federal  youth  programs  provide 
opportunities  to  only  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  Moving  people  from 
homes  of  despair  to  camps  of  despair  is 
not  the  answer.  When  you  isolate  the 
economically  or  socially  disadvantaged 
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in  special  programs  you  merely  isolate 
them  from  society  and  in  turn  deprive 
them  from  the  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  common  goals  and  purposes  of  our 
Nation. 

When  you  bring  together  young  men 
and  women  from  all  segments  of  society 
it  is  possible  to  develop  a  sense  of  com- 
munity, of  responsibility,  and  of  common 
purpose.  It  is  evident  that  these  goals 
have  been  achieved  when  you  read  the 
many  letters  sent  to  me  from  the  YCC 
participants  across  the  coimtry.  They 
have  enthusiastically  shared  with  me  the 
many  advantages  they  have  derived  from 
the  present  program.  If  the  program  is 
continued  other  advantages  are  to  be 
realized : 

Summer  imemployment  among  teen- 
agers stands  at  15  percent — among  black 
teenagers  it  is  33  percent.  This  is  an  in- 
tolerable situation  in  a  country  as 
wealthy  as  ours.  The  YCC  program,  if 
expanded,  would  help  to  alleviate  the 
summer  unemployment  problem  among 
our  youths. 

The  backlog  of  conservation  work 
needed  in  our  Nation's  forests  and  parks 
has  reached  a  critical  level.  This  could 
be  remedied  by  the  efforts  of  corps  mem- 
bers. 

Young  men  and  women  who  partici- 
pate in  the  YCC  camps  would  be  exposed 
to  career  opportunities  in  the  fields  of 
recT-eation,  resource  management,  and 
environmental  protection — areas  where 
there  is  a  definite  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  time 
for  mee Vi!!2  the  needs  of  American  youth, 
the  r.eed.=:  of  our  national  resources,  the 
needs  of  truly  quality  environment  and, 
indeed,  the  needs  of  our  society  is  now. 
There  can  be  no  denying  that  these 
need.5  exist  and  are  doily  becoming  more 
critical — and  there  can  be  no  denying 
that  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  has 
proven  its  ability  to  meet  these  needs  and 
meet  them  well.  I  know  of  no  other  Fed- 
eral program  for  youth  enacted  by  the 
Congress  that  has  achieved  such  an  out- 
standing degree  of  success — and  it  has 
achieved  it  in  an  amazingly  short  period 
of  time.  For  America,  it  has  proven  to 
be  the  right  idea,  in  the  right  place  and 
time.  It  is,  in  the  language  of  our  youth, 
the  Federal  youth  program  that  "puts  it 
all  together." 

The  success  that  this  program  has 
achieved  has  been  attested  to  in  inde- 
pendent evaluations  conducted  each 
year  by  the  Institute  of  Social  Research, 
of  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  In  their  findings 
on  If  St  summer's  program  they  indicate 
that  fl8.6  percent  of  ell  youth  who  par- 
ticip;-ted  believed  that  their  experience 
was  worthwhile,  and  only  4  percent  cf 
those  enrolled  failed  to  complete  the 
program.  When  you  compare  these  statis- 
tics v.ith  other  youth  programs  it  is 
clear  that  the  YCC  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous success.  But  these  are  not  the  im- 
portant figures.  What  did  they  learn  and 
what  did  they  do  that  made  their  experi- 
ence so  worthwhile?  What  was  it  that 
made  them  want  to  stick  it  out  in  a  pro- 
gram that  offers  them  little  in  the  way 
of  physical  amenities  of  our  present  so- 
ciety and  much  of  the  hard,  pick  and 
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shovel,  sweat  and  blister  producing 
labor? 

An  evaluation  of  the  YCC  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  concludes  that 
youth  gains  in  environmental  under- 
standing and  awareness  from  their  YCC 
experience  are  equal  to  one  full  academic 
year  of  study  in  a  normal  high  school 
setting.  Obviously,  the  young  are  quick 
to  learn  and  eager  to  perform  when  they 
are  presented  with  meaningful  work  and 
an  opportunity  to  learn  about  subjects 
they  regard  as  important. 

Through  their  efforts  last  year,  the  3.- 
500  young  people  accomplished  $2.7  mil- 
lion worth  of  improvements  to  our  natu- 
ral resources — including  construction  or 
maintenance  of  over  800  miles  of  trails 
and  over  3,600  family  units  of  camping 
and  picnicking  facilities;  improvement 
of  over  4,000  acres  of  wildlife  habitat; 
replanting  over  3,000  acres  of  rangeland; 
improving  timberstands  totaling  over  2,- 
000  acres;  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  In 
the  first  2  years  of  this  program  nearly 
every  dollar  we  have  appropriated  has 
been  returned  to  us  in  the  form  of  direct 
improvements  to  our  natural  resources. 
It  is  truly  imfortunate  that  we  have  been 
able  to  harness  so  little  of  the  boiuidless 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  dedication  that 
exists  in  all  our  youth  because  of  the  lim- 
itations that  have  been  placed  on  the 
funding  for  this  program.  What  a  shame 
it  is  that  we  are  bound  within  the  limi- 
tations of  a  pilot  program  when  the  need 
and  the  means  to  meet  that  need  are  so 
obviously  at  hand. 

I  should  point  out  that  in  the  first  .sum- 
mer and  with  little  publicity,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  received  over 
80.000  applications  for  the  1,100  jobs 
that  were  available  \n  the  program  that 
summer.  The  other  agenry  responsible 
for  admini.'^tering  tlie  progrrrm.  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  received  an 
f.verage  of  ^00  applications  for  every  one 
po,sition  available  in  one  region  of  the 
United  States. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  is  intended  to  meet  th?  need  of 
today's  youth  and  to  reduce  the  great 
backlog  of  natural  resource  improvement 
work  needed  on  this  Nation's  putlic 
lands.  When  enacted,  this  legislation  will 
make  the  Youth  Consenation  Corps  a 
permanent  part  of  our  national  scene.  We 
must  have  a  permanent  program,  because 
there  is  a  permanent  need.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  problems  of  our  environment, 
the  need  for  clean  air  and  water,  and  the 
need  to  develop  and  protect  our  natural 
resources  are  not  going  to  di'-appear.  Nor 
is  the  nerd  of  our  young  people  going  to 
disappear — a  need  for  meaningful  em- 
ployment which  provides  them  with  the 
kind  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
which  cannot  be  achieved  In  a  school 
room,  but  must  be  obtained  through  first 
hand  experience  and  work.  Indeed  these 
needs  are  going  to  become  more  acute  as 
time  progresses. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  know  that  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
program  is  more  than  just  an  ar.portuni'.y 
for  youth  to  find  meaningful  employ- 
ment, doing  vitally  needed  work  on  our 
public  lands.  As  you  well  know,  it  is  a 
program  that  brings  together  young  peo- 
ple from  all  social,  economic,  and  racial 


backgrounds  in  a  common  effort  from 
which  they  take  away  a  far  better  under- 
standing of  each  other  and  themselves — a 
far  better  appreciation  of  what  It  means 
to  be  an  American,  to  be  a  useful,  produc- 
tive citizen.  Recently  a  letter  came  to  my 
attention  that  was  written  by  a  high 
school  counselor  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  to 
the  administrative  ofiBcer  of  the  Ochocb 
National  Forest,  Prineville,  Oreg.,  which 
illustrates  this  point  very  well : 

Last  year,  one  of  our  Wilson  students  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  accepted  l;i  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  The  change  for  the  good 
in  that  young  man  was  absolutely  Indescrib- 
able. His  Counselors  and  techers  had  abso- 
lutely given  up  on  him  and  he  was  suspended 
from  school.  However,  when  he  came  back  he 
had  a  positive  attitude  about  himself  as  well 
as  school  and  most  people  who  knew  him  at 
Wilson  could  not  believe  the  change. 

The  experience  offered  In  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  is  much  more  valuable  to 
WUson  students  than  most  others  because  it 
Is  so  different  from  their  past  experience.  It 
Is  because  of  this  that  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  take  all  four  of  our  applicants.  I  am 
absolutely  certain  It  will  be  the  most  valu- 
able experience  any  of  the  four  have  ever  had 
In  their  life  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  many 
letters  and  have  seen  in  newspaper  arti- 
cles quotes  from  other  YCC  members 
across  the  country  who  want  the  program 
to  continue,  because  of  its  meaning  not 
only  to  them  individually,  but  because  of 
their  concern  for  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  reso'arces.  One  such  letter  came 
from  Katie  Carter,  a  YCC  member  at 
Camp  Ole  in  Mount  Laguna,  Calif.,  who 
wrote: 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  I  feel  It  Is  verv 
Important  to  express  my  appreciation  for  our 
pilot  program  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  As  you  have  been  Instrumental  In 
having  the  bill  WTltten  and  the  money  allo- 
cated for  the  project,  I  would  like  you  to 
know  how  grateful  I  am  for  what  I  am  experi- 
encing this  summer. 

Surely  among  the  greatest  experiences  all 
of  us  at  Camp  Ole  share  are  those  which  in- 
clude the  feeling  for  life  each  one  cf  us 
holds.  This  special  feeling  Is  something  very 
deep  and  personal,  yet  binds  us  In  a  common 
cause  and  love  of  nature.  In  the  course  of 
eight  weeks,  we  will  have  been  guided  to 
learn  about  one  another,  to  learn  from  one 
another,  to  have  a  greater  love  and  under- 
standing of  life  ai:id  nature,  and  to  teach 
others  of  this  understanding.  It  Is  for  this 
bond  that  I  am  grateful,  and  fcr  the  under- 
standing which  I  will  gain. 

As  I  consider  the  YCC  program  such  a 
valuable  experience  for  any  young  person, 
I  would  like  to  assure  ycu  of  my  support  of 
the  Idea  of  a  permanent  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  program.  As  well  as  the  project  seems 
to  be  working  for  me  and  my  friends  here 
on  Mt.  Laguna.  and  as  much  rs  we  need 
a  program  of  education  in  ccn.servatlon  f'^r 
the  United  States.  I  would  hope  that  your 
eSorts  will  help  bring  about  a  permaneiu 
YCC  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  and  your  atten- 
tion. 

>rr.  Pre'^idont,  wh-^n  I  v.a?  a  teenager. 
I  worked  hard  in  saw  mills  and  on  con- 
struction jobs.  It  did  not  do  me  any 
harm;  in  fact,  these  experiences  provid- 
ed me  with  .some  of  my  most  valuable 
memories.  When  I  recently  visited  with 
some  YCC  participants  at  the  national 
dedication  program  at  Camp  Wood  back 
in  1971.  I  mentioned  to  them  that  I  did 
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not  envision  the  program  to  be  one 
of  fun  and  games  or  make-work. 
Rather,  I  expected  them  to  work  hard 
and  sometimes  long;  to  earn  their  pay 
and  to  retvim  from  a  day's  work  tired 
and  hungry.  I  wanted  them  to  experi- 
ence a  sense  of  pride  in  their  accomplish- 
ments and  to  generate  a  feeling  of  en- 
thusiasm with  the  challenges  at  hand. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  to- 
day's yoimg  people  are  most  intelUgent. 
They  do  not  want  make-work  jobs. 
They  look  for  work  that  ofifers  them  a 
challenge  and  rewards  them  with  a  feel- 
ing of  accomplishment  when  the  job  is 
done.  If  the  future  leaders  of  our  great 
Nation  are  expected  to  understand  the 
role  that  public  resources  and  the  great 
outdoors  play  in  their  lives,  they  must 
experience  firsthand  the  value  of  work- 
ing with  these  resources;  of  understand- 
ing the  importance  of  land  and  water 
conservation  and  management;  and 
Trorking  in  programs  designed  to  assure 
♦hat  future  generations  of  America  will 
enjoy  life  and  a  quality  of  environment. 

The  work  cut  out  for  the  Corps  mem- 
bers is  varied  in  nature.  It  includes  clear- 
ing stream  banks;  construction  trails 
and  park  structures;  controlling  soil  ero- 
sion; surveying  land  areas;  planting  and 
thinning  trees;  gathering  and  analyzing 
air  and  water  samples;  and  countless 
other  conservation  projects,  all  vitally 
needed  and  providing  opportunities  to 
achieve  lasting  results. 

I  should  point  out  that  at  the  time  I 
first  held  hearings  on  the  YCC  program, 
back  in  1969,  the  administration  wit- 
nesses from  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Interior,  Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  all  op- 
posed enactment  of  my  legislation.  They 
argued  that  putting  young  people  out 
in  the  field  to  do  conservation  work  was 
not  of  a  sufficient  priority  to  warrant  en- 
actment of  legislation  at  the  time.  They 
felt  that  the  summer  was  all  too  short  a 
time  period  to  accomplish  anything 
meaningful. 

Judging  from  the  progr.-.m's  success 
thus  far,  it  is  apparent  that  the  adminis- 
tration read  their  tea  leaves  wTong.  It 
is  my  hope  that  they  will  reevaluate  their 
stand  and  support  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  The  concern  of  our 
young  people  and  the  subject  of  the  con- 
servation of  oin-  natural  resources  should 
not  be  viewed  as  partisan.  There  is  a  job 
that  needs  to  be  done  and  these  young 
people  are  doing  it.  There  should  be  rec- 
ognition on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  by 
Congress  and  the  administration  that  a 
program  as  useful  and  beneficial  in  char- 
acter as  this  one  should  go  forward  in 
an  expeditious  and  well  organized 
manner. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  an  item  from 
the  President  s  1972  environmental  mes- 
sage to  Congress  concerning  the  need  to 
enlist  our  young  people  in  improving  our 
environment.  The  Presidents  message 
states  in  part : 

The  starting  point  of  environmental  qual- 
ity Is  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 
tJnless  the  people  have  a  deep  commitment 
to  the  new  values  and  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  new  problems,  all  our  laws  and  pro- 
grams and  spending  will  avail  little.  The 
young,  quick  to  commit  and  used  to  learn- 


ing, are  gaining  the  changed  outlook  fastest 
of  all.  Their  enthusiasm  about  the  environ- 
ment spreads  with  a  healthy  contagion:  their 
energy  In  Us  behalf  can  be  an  Impressive 
force  for  good. 

Young  people  working  on  environmental 
projects,  learning  the  skills  necessary  for  a 
particular  Job,  must  also  understand  how 
their  work  relates  to  the  environmental  proc- 
ess as  a  whole.  Thus,  all  of  these  activities 
must  be  supplemented  by  continued  Im- 
provement In  many  aspects  of  environmental 
education  to  help  all  of  our  citizens,  both 
young  and  old,  develop  a  better  awareness  of 
man's  relation  to  his  environment. 

It  sounds  hke  the  President  is  describ- 
ing the  YCC,  and  I  hope  this  is  an  in- 
dication that  the  administration  will  sup- 
port the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize  by 
saying  that  the  need  is  known,  the  means 
are  at  hand,  and  the  time  is  now.  We 
must  not  back  away  from  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  this  service  for  our  Nation. 
We  must  not  compromise  with  our  young 
people.  We  must  expend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  and  make  it  a  perma- 
nent program. 


ByMr.  RIBICOFP: 
S.  1872.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
the  Federal  employment  of  certain  em- 
ployment of  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EMPLOYEE    PROTECTION    ACT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974.  a  new  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income — SSI— program  to  aid  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  will  go  Into 
effect.  This  Federal  program  will  replace 
the  widely  differing  and  inadequate 
State  public  assistance  programs  with 
an  efficient  and  uniform  national  sys- 
tem of  payments  under  the  direction  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

While  such  a  program  will  save  the 
States  $900  million  in  the  first  year  and 
provide  increased  benefits  for  over  5 
million  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  Amer- 
icans, the  fate  of  up  to  30.000  State, 
county,  and  local  employees  who  admin- 
ister the  present  adult  welfare  programs 
is  not  so  clear.  Under  the  new  SSI  pro- 
gram all  administrative  functions  such 
as  the  determination  of  eligibility  and 
the  cash  assistance  payment  process  will 
be  transferred  from  State  and  local 
hands  to  Federal  hands. 

Many  of  the  State  and  local  person- 
nel may  become  Federal  employees.  But 
imder  the  present  law  they  could  lose 
many  of  the  rights  they  have  accumu- 
lated during  their  employment  with 
State  and  local  governments — rights 
such  as  salary,  seniority,  transfer  of  sick 
leave,  and  retirement  armuity. 

In  order  to  correct  this  unfortimate 
situation  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  afford  State  and  local  welfare 
workers  the  maximum  opportunity  for 
employment  in  the  new  Federal  SSI  pro- 
gram. The  proposal  would  assure  those 
v,'orkers  transferred  to  the  new  pro- 
gram of  their  pension,  salary,  seniority, 
retirement,  sick  leave,  and  other  accu- 
mulated rights.  Those  workers  not  hired 
to  participate  in  the  new  streamlined 
program  would  be  given  all  possible 
State  assi-starce  In  securing  employ- 
ment in  the  public  sector. 


In  Cormectlcut  alone,  the  Jobs  of  some 
500  people  are  at  stake.  While  not  all 
of  these  people  will  be  transferred  to 
employment  under  the  new  Federal  SSI 
program,  those  who  are  should  have 
their  rights  fully  protected.  And  those 
who  are  not  placed  in  employment  in  the 
Federal  program  should  be  given  prior- 
ity attention  by  the  State  to  aid  them 
In  securing  new  and  satisfactory  employ- 
ment. My  proposal  would  carry  out  these 
goals. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  State  are  now  Involved  In  the 
process  of  conversion  to  the  new  Federal 
program.  Lacking  specific  provisions  re- 
garding the  status  and  protection  of 
State  and  local  government  employees 
who  now  administer  the  present  Federal/ 
State  program,  the  Implementation  of 
the  new  program  is  being  compounded 
by  a  multitude  of  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative problems — an  unnecessary  burden 
which  can  limit  the  effective  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  supplemental  security 
income  program.  Employees  administer- 
ing State  adult  assistance  categories  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  fate  of  their 
jobs  and  a  serious  morale  problem  exists 
in  many  localities. 

The  imcertainty.  frustration,  and  con- 
fusion which  State  and  local  government 
employees  affected  by  the  enactment  of 
the  act  are  now  experiencing  Is  reaching 
serious  proportions. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  threaten  the  economic  well- 
being  of  these  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees.  In  reforming  our  wel- 
fare program  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled we  must  not  ignore  the  thousands 
of  experienced  employees  at  State  and 
local  levels  who  administer  these  pro- 
grams in  their  current  form.  All  rights  of 
those  who  have  been  transferred  to  Fed- 
eral employment  should  be  protected. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  proposal  has 
the  full  support  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  the  Service 
Employees  International  Union,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  as  well  as  a  smnmary  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1872 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended, 
effective  upon  enactment,  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"FEDERAL  EMPLOTMENT  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 
OF  STATES  AND  POLITICAL  STTBDrVISIONS  OF  A 
STATE 

"Sec.  1635.  (a)  During  the  period  described 
In  section  402,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint 
to  perform  Its  authorized  functions  under 
this  Act  any  Individual  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  to  a  position  In  the 
competitive  service  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  otherwise  governing  such 
appointment,  except  that  an  appointment  to 
a  position  In  grade  GS-16,  GS-17.  or  GS-18 
shall  not  be  made  without  the  approv.al  of 
the  Civil  Service  Cofnmlsslon.  E.xcept  as  this 
section  m.iy  otherwise  provide,  an  appoint- 
ment hereunder  shall  be  subject  to  regula- 
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tlons  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  per- 
taining to  the  appointment  of  Incumbents 
of  positions  brought  Into  the  competitive 
service. 

"Employee  Eligibility  for  Appointment 

■'(b)(1)  An  individual  is  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment under  subsection  (a)  If,  within 
the  ninety-day  period  preceding  the  date  of 
that  appointment — 

"(A)  he  was  an  employee  of  a  State  or  amy 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  who  was 
compensated  In  whole  or  In  part  from  suma 
paid  under  title  I.  X.  XIV,  XVI,  XIX,  or 
part  A  of  title  IV,  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
or  under  an  agreement  entered  Into  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  402;  and 

"(B)  he  was  the  Incumbent  of  a  position 
all  or  a  major  part  of  the  duties  of  which 
(1)  were  directly  related  to  determining  on 
behalf  of  the  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  the  eligibility  of  persons  for  as- 
sistance payments  from  sums  paid  to  the 
State  under  such  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  such  agreement,  or  directly 
related  to  the  making  of  such  assistance 
payments  (other  than  medical  assistance 
payments)  or  (11)  were  in  support  of  such 
determinations  or  the  making  of  such  as- 
sistance payments  (other  than  medical  assist- 
tance  payments)  and  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  Individual  was  or  will  be  separated 
from  employment  with  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  has  suffered  or  will 
suffer  a  loss  or  reduction  of  pay  or  grade  In 
that  employment,  because  of  the  enactment 
of  title  III  of  Public  Law  92-603,  relating 
to  supplemental  security  income  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

"(C)  an  Individual  who  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  paragraph  because 
he  Is  or  was  the  Incumbent  of  a  position  all 
or  a  major  part  of  the  duties  of  which  are 
directly  related  to,  or  In  support  of,  the 
determination  of  eligibility  of  persons  for 
medical  assistance  payments  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  preceding  paragraph,  be 
Ineligible  for  appointment  under  subsection 
(a)  unless,  prior  to  his  appointment,  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  by 
which  he  is  or  was  employed  has  entered  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  tinder  sec- 
tion 1634  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(b)  (2)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)(1).  the  period 
referred  to  in  section  (a)  shall  begin  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973  and  end  on  January  1,  1975:  JPro- 
vided,  however.  That  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission may  extend  this  period  Insofar  as 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(bl  (3)  An  individual  appointed  under 
subsection  (a)  who  Is  required  by  that  ap- 
pointment to  change  his  place  of  employ- 
ment shall  be  paid.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  appointing  agency  prescrib- 
ing criteria  for  payment,  such  travel,  trans- 
portation, and  related  expenses  and  allow- 
ances (or  any  portion  thereof)  as  would  be 
provided  under  subchapter  n  of  chapter  57 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  the  case  of 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  transferred 
In  the  interest  of  the  Government. 
"Conditions  of  Appointment  in  Special  Cases 

"(c)(1)  An  Individual  appointed  under 
subsection  (a)  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "appointee")  shall  receive, 
at  such  time  as  Civil  Service  Commission 
regulations  may  provide,  a  career  or  career- 
conditional  appointment  to  the  competitive 
service  without  regard  to  the  duration  of  his 
service  immediately  prior  to  his  appointment 
If,  on  the  last  day  of  his  employment  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)(1)  prior  to  that 
appointment,  he  held  a  status  comparable 
to  that  of  a  career  or  career-conditional  em- 
ployee under  a  merit  system  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State 

"(c)  (2)  An  individual  who  Is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  may  be  appointed  under 
subsection   (a)    and  retained  without  com- 


petitive status  for  not  more  than  6  years  if, 
prior  to  bis  appointment,  he  has  filed  a  peti- 
tion for  naturalization  under  section  334  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  If  be 
acquires  citizenship  within  the  6-year  period, 
be  shall  thereafter  become  eligible  to  acquire 
competitive  status  subject  to  applicable 
Civil  Service  Commission  regulations. 
"Compensation  of  Appointees 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  5  U5.C.  5333 
(pertaining  to  new  appointments)  and  5 
U.S.C.  6334  (pertaining  to  pay  on  change  of 
position),  the  basic  pay  of  an  appointee 
shall  be  at  that  rate  of  the  grade  of  bis 
position,  or  of  a  prevailing  wage  schedule  If 
applicable,  which  is  at  least  equal  to  bis 
rate  of  compensation  from  a  State  or  the 
last  day  of  the  employment  described  In  sub- 
section (b)(1)  prior  to  bis  appointment 
under  subsection  (a),  or.  If  there  Is  no  such 
rate,  at  that  rate  which  exceeds  his  former 
rate  by  the  least  amount. 

"(d)(2)  If  there  Is  no  rate  within  the 
grade  of  his  position,  or  under  a  prevailing 
wage  schedule  If  applicable,  which  equals  or 
exceeds  his  former  rate,  he  shall  receive  basic 
pay  at  his  former  rate  (but  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  for  GS-18  as  limited  by  6  UJ3.C.  5308) 
for  a  period  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  bis 
appointment,  subject  to  conditions  equiva- 
lent to  those  set  forth  In  clauses  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  5  U.S.C.  5337(a).  If  such  equiva- 
lent conditions  continue  to  obtain  at  the 
end  of  that  2-year  period,  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  appointee  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
maximum  rate  prescribed  for  the  grade  of 
his  position  by  5  U.S.C.  5332,  or  by  the  pre- 
vailing wage  schedule  applicable  to  It. 

"(d)  (3)  The  period  of  service  required  for 
an  appointee  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  of 
section  5335  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(pertaining  to  periodic  step  Increases), 
or  for  comparable  benefits  under  an  ap- 
plicable prevailing  wage  schedule,  shall 
be  computed  from  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment under  subsection  (a) . 

"Credit  for  Prior  Service 
"(e)  In  determining  the  length  of  an 
appointee's  service  to  be  credited  for  pur- 
poses of  Civil  Service  Commission  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  career  tenure,  probation- 
ary period,  rate  of  annual  leave  accrual, 
group  life  or  health  Insurance,  and  reten- 
tion credit  In  reductlons-ln-force,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  service  with  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  by  which 
the  appointee  was  employed  on  the  last  day 
of  his  employment  described  In  subsection 
(b)  (1)  prior  to  his  appointment  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"Sick  Leave 
"(f)  (1 )  Subject  to  paragraph  2  of  this  sub- 
section, an  appointee  shall  be  credited  with 
sick  leave  equal  to  the  balance  of  sick  leave 
outstanding,  In  the  service  of  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  by  which  the 
appointee  was  employed,  on  the  last  day  of 
his  employment  described  In  subsection  (b) 
(1)  prior  to  his  appointment  under  sub- 
section (a),  except  if  he  has  been  compen- 
sated for  that  sick  leave,  or  if  it  has  been 
applied  so  as  to  Increase  the  actuarial  value 
of  any  vested  Interest  of  the  employee  in 
a  retirement  system  of  that  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(f)(2)  Sick  leave  credited  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  be  credited  as  unused 
sick  leave  for  purposes  of  section  8339  (m) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (pertain- 
ing to  computation  of  annuity),  and 
shall  be  available  for  use  as  sick  leave  by  an 
appointee  only  after  he  has  exhausted  any 
accruals  of  sick  leave  under  section  6307  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  An  ap- 
pointee who  Is  separated  from  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service  with  a  balance  of  sick 
leave  credited  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not. 
during  any  subsequent  period  of  Federal 
civil  service  employment,  be  recredlted  with 
any  portion  of  that  balance. 


"Retirement  Annuity 
"(g)  The  annuity,  computed  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b),  (c).  or  (d)  of  section  8339  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  of  an  appointee 
eligible  therefor  shall  be  Increased  by  $13.33 
for  each  full  month  of  service  credited  for 
retirement  annuity  purposes,  by  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  by  which 
the  appointee  was  employed,  on  the  last  day 
of  his  employment  described  In  subsection 
(b)  (1)  prior  to  his  appointment  under  sub- 
section (a),  except  if  (1)  the  appointee  has 
qualified  for  or  Is  eligible  to  qualify  for  an 
annuity  or  other  payment  on  account  of 
retirement  (for  reasons  of  age  or  disability) 
from  such  State  or  political  subdivision  In 
consideration  of  such  service,  or  (2)  the 
appointee  Is  credited  for  retirement  annuity 
purposes,  by  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, with  less  than  12  full  months  of  such 
service.  The  term  "annuity"  as  used  In  the 
remainder  of  section  8339,  and  the  other  sec- 
tions of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  apply  to  the  annuity  of  an  appointee 
entitled  to  the  Increased  annuity  provided 
by  the  preceding  sentence,  or  that  of  his 
survivors,  shall  be  deemed  to  describe  an 
annuity  as  so  Increased. 

"Continued  Employment  by  a  State  or  Poli- 
tical Subdivision  of  a  State 

"(h)(1)  Whenever  in  accordance  with 
Sec.  1616  a  State  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary will,  on  behalf  of  a  State  (or  political 
subdivision  thereof) ,  make  supplementary 
payments  to  protect  any  employees  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  threat- 
ened with  a  loss  of  employment  or  a  loss  or 
reduction  in  pay  or  grade  as  a  result  of  such 
agreement  against  any  worsening  of  their 
positions  with  respect  to  their  employment. 
Such  arrangements  shall  assure  the  Individ- 
uals continued  employment  by  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  and  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  provisions  to 
assure  compensation  and  benefits  at  levels 
not  less  than  those  applicable  to  svich  em- 
ployees Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  State. 

"(h)  (2)  Any  arrangements  contained  in  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  above 
shall  not  affect  the  representative  status  of 
any  collective  bargaining  representative  that 
has  been  recognized  for  one  year  or  more,  or 
certified,  pursuant  to  law,  regulation.  Rule 
or  Order  of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  as  the  exclusive  collective  bargain- 
ing representative  of  employees  affected  by 
the  Implementation  of  this  title. 
"Enforcement 

"(i)  An  employee  or  any  group  of  em- 
ployees described  In  subsections  (b)  and  (h) 
of  this  section  affected  by  the  performance 
of  any  of  the  functions  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  including  the  Implementa- 
tion of  an  agreement  made  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  a  State  (or  political  subdivision 
thereof)  under  Sec.  1616,  Sec.  1633.  cr  Sec. 
402,  shall  have  the  right  to  proceed  in  Fed- 
eral District  Court  for  enforcement  of  their 
rights,  privileges  and  Immunities  granted  by 
this  section." 

Summary  of  Proposed  Bill  To  Amend  Title 
XVI  of  the  Social  SECURrrT  Act  To  Pro- 
vide FOR  THE  Federal  Employment  of  Cer- 
tain   Employees    of    States    and    Their 
Political  SrBoivisioNS 
The  proposed  bill  would  amend  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  new.  Federally  admin- 
istered  "Supplemental  Security  Income  for 
the  Aged,  Blind  and  Disabled"  program,  by 
adding  a  new  section  (Sec.  1635)  to  provide 
for  the  Federal  employment  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  States  and  political  subdivisions 
of  a  State  who  are  presently  engaged  In  the 
performance   of   those   functions   to   be   as- 
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sumed  by  the  Federal  Gtovemment  under 
title  XVI.  Although  the  new  section  does 
not  guarantee  all  such  individuals  Federal 
employment.  It  is  the  clear  Intent  of  the 
provision  to  ( 1 )  maximize  Federal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  such  Individuals  In 
the  new  program.  (2)  give  them  hiring  pref- 
erence, and  (3)  protect  certain  rights  and 
benef.ta  of  any  Individual  who  may  accept 
an  appointment  In  the  Federal  service  un- 
der the  provision.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
provide  for  the  continued  employment  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  of 
any  Individual  who  was  affected  by  an  agree- 
ment between  a  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concerning  Federal  administration 
of  supplementary  payments  under  title  XVI. 

New  Section  1635. 

Subsection  (a).  Federal  Employment  of 
Certain  Employees  of  States  and  Political 
Subdivisions  of  a  State : 

Subsection  (a)  would  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment to  positions  In  the  competitive 
service  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  of  certain  State  and  local  government 
employees  who  are  presently  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  those  functions  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Federal  government  under 
title  XVI. 

Subsection  (b)  Employee  Eligibility  for 
Appointment: 

Under  subsection  (b),  to  be  eligible  for 
such  appointment,  the  Individual  must  be 
or  have  been  an  employee  of  a  State  or  local 
government  (for  a  period  of  90  days  prior  to 
his  appointment)  who  Is  compensated  In 
whole  or  in  part  under  the  federally-assisted 
program  of  grants  to  States  for  old-age  as- 
sistance, for  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  for  aid  to  the  blind,  for  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  fcr  aid  to 
these  groups  under  the  combined  program 
assisted  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  or  for  medical  assistance  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  ad- 
dition, the  individual's  State  or  local  duties 
must  directly  relate  to  determining  the  eli- 
gibility of  persons  for  assistance  payments 
(that  is.  to  performing  so-called  "Income 
maintenance  functions")  or  the  making  of 
such  payments  (other  than  medical  assist- 
ance oayments  i .  or  must  be  in  support  of 
such  determinations  or  payments.  If  the  lat- 
ter, however,  eligibility  for  appointment  de- 
pends upon  a  finding  by  the  appointing  au- 
thority that  the  Individual  is  threatened 
with  a  loss  of  employment,  or  a  loss  or  reduc- 
tion of  pay  or  prswle. 

The  authority  to  make  these  appoint- 
ments under  the  proposed  bill  would  begin 
with  the  date  of  its  enactment  and  (unless 
extended  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission) 
would  expire,  with  respect  to  the  eligibility 
of  any  Individual  for  appointment,  on  Jan- 
tvary  i.  1975. 

An  Individual  appointed  under  thU  au- 
thority shall  be  paid  travel  expenses  to  his 
new  duty  station. 

Subsection  (c) /Conditions  of  Appoint- 
ment in  Special  Cases: 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  that  If  an 
Individual  held  a  career  or  career-condition- 
al appointment  under  a  merit  system  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  In  the  em- 
ployment that  qualified  him  for  appoint- 
ment under  the  amendment,  he  would  be 
eligible  for  a  career  or  career-conditional  ap- 
pointment In  the  competitive  service  with- 
out regard  to  any  requirements  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  prescribed  period  of  time  In  the 
service  of  the  State  or  political  subdivision. 

The  paragraph  would  also  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  noncitlzen  employee  who. 
prior  to  his  appointment,  bad  filed  a  petition 
for  naturalization.  A  noncitlzen  appointee 
could  b©  retained  for  up  to  5  years  prior  to 
his  acquisition  of  cltlzetLShlp  and,  after 
acquisition  of  citizenship,  would  become 
eligible  for  competitive  status. 


SubMctlon  (d) /Compensation  of  Ap- 
pointees: 

Subsection  (d)  would  set  the  basic  pay 
of  an  appointee  to  a  new  position  at  the 
rate  be  received  when  employed  in  his 
former  State  or  local  position.  If  there  is 
no  such  rate  in  the  applicable  grade  or  un- 
der the  applicable  prevailing  wage  schedule, 
bis  basic  pay  wotild  be  set  at  the  rate  which 
least  exceeds  his  former  rate.  If  an  individ- 
ual's former  rate  cannot  be  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded in  or  under  the  applicable  grade  or 
schedule,  the  paragraph  would  preserve  his 
former  rate  (but  not  above  the  maximum 
rate  for  OS-18)  for  a  period  of  2  years  from 
the  date  of  his  appointment.  Thereafter  his 
rate  woxUd  be  reduced  to  the  top  of  the 
applicable  grade  or  schedule  in  or  under 
which  he  is  serving. 

An  appointee's  service,  for  purposes  of 
periodic  step -increases,  would  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  under  sub- 
section (a) . 

Subsection    (e) /Credit   for  Prior   Service: 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  length 
of  an  appointee's  service  under  Civil  Service 
Commission  regulations  p>ertaining  to  career 
tenure,  probationary  period,  rate  of  annual 
leave  accrual,  group  life  or  health  Insurance, 
and  retention  credit  in  reductions-in-force, 
subsection  (e)  would  Include  the  length  of 
the  appointee's  service  with  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  by  which  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  last  day  prior  to  his  Federal 
appointment. 

Subsection  (ft    Sick  Leave: 

An  individual  appointed  under  the  amend- 
ment would,  under  subsection  (f ) ,  be  cred- 
ited with  the  balance  of  his  State  or  local 
sick  leave  outstanding  (and  for  which  he  has 
not  been  compensated)  upon  his  Federal  ap- 
pointment. However,  this  sick  leave  balance 
would  not  be  available  to  Increase  his  Fed- 
eral retirement  annuity  and,  unlike  Federal 
sick  leave,  would  not  be  recredlted  to  him 
upon  his  reemployment  in  the  civil  service 
after    a    separation    therefrom. 

Subsection  (g) /Retirement  Annuity: 

Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  5 
U.S.C.  8339  establish  the  formulas  for  the 
computation  of  the  annuity  of  a  Federal 
retiree,  before  the  reduction  of  any  such  an- 
nuity on  account  of  circumstances  described 
below.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  hBs 
been  appointed  under  the  amendment,  and 
who  subsequently  becomes  eligible  for  civil 
service  retirement,  subsection  (g)  would 
increase  his  Federal  annuity,  as  computed 
under  the  cited  subsections  of  section  8339, 
by  $13.33  for  etich  full  month  of  service  cred- 
ited for  retirement  annuity  purposes  by  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  by  which  the 
Individual  was  employed  immediately  prior 
to  his  Federal  appointment  under  the 
amendment.  The  annuity,  as  so  increased, 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  reductions  and 
limitations  as  any  other  civil  service  annuity 
computed  under  the  cited  subsections.  Thus, 
for  example,  as  so  Increased  It  could  never- 
theless not  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  "aver- 
age pay"  of  an  employee  (5  U.S.C.  8339(e)  ). 
Similarly,  a  s\irvlvor  annuity  would  be  com- 
puted by  first  establishing  an  amount  under 
section  8339  (a),  (b).  (c),  or  (d),  whichever 
may  apply,  increasing  that  amount  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (g)  of  the  amendment, 
but  limiting  the  annuity,  in  accordance  with 
5  U.8.C.  8341.  by  80  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployee's averatge  pay,  and  then  applying  the 
appropriate  survivor  formula. 

An  individual  appointed  under  the  amend- 
ment would  not  be  eligible  for  this  increase 
In  his  Federal  annuity  if  be  qualifies  for  a 
State  or  local  retirement  annuity  on  account 
of  his  State  or  local  service,  or  If  he  has  had 
less  than  12  months  of  State  or  local  service 
creditable  for  State  or  local  retirement  pur- 
poses. 

Subsection  (h) /Continued  Employment 
by  a  State  or  Political  Subdivision  of  a 
St.ate : 


Subsection  (h)  would  assure  that  when  a 
State  enters  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  for  Federal  administration  of 
State  supplemental  payments  under  title 
XVI  that  arrangements  are  made  to  provide 
for  any  affected  State  or  local  government 
employees  continued  employment  with  the 
State  (or  its  political  subdlvUions)  at  the 
same  level  of  compensation  and  benefits  they 
received  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  agreement. 

A  provision  concerning  the  maintenance 
of  established  collective  bargaining  relation- 
ships is  also  contained  in  subsection  (h). 

Subsection    (1) /Enforcement: 

Subsection  (i)  would  grant  any  Individual 
employee  or  group  of  employees  covered  by 
this  section  the  right  to  proceed  In  Federal 
District  Court  for  enforcement  of  the  rights, 
privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  this 
section. 

EMPLOYEE   PROTECTIONS   AND  TITLE   XVI   OF  THl 
SOCIAL    SEC  U  KIT  I    ACT 

/.  The  problem  and  need 

Under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(established  pursuant  to  title  IH  of  Public 
Law  92-603),  the  present  Federal-State 
program  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled will  be  replaced  on  January  1,  1974, 
by  a  new  program  of  "Supplemental  Security 
Income  for  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Disabled." 
This  new  program  will  be  totally  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Government  (Social 
Security  Administration),  including  the 
probable  Federal  administration  of  any  sup- 
plemental payments  a  State  may  make  above 
the  basic  Federal  payments  level. 

This  "Federalization"  of  the  present  sys- 
tem will  necessarily  result  In  the  transfer  of 
eligibility  and  cash  assistance  payment  func- 
tions from  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  to  the  Federal  Government.  How- 
ever, no  provision  is  made  in  title  XVI  with 
respect  to  an  estimated  30,000  public  em- 
ployees who  presently  perform  these  func- 
tions in  some  35,000  State,  county  and  mu- 
nicipal public  welfare  oflBces  throughout  the 
nation. 

At  the  time  of  the  "great  welfare  reform 
debate,"  some  people  viewed  the  fate  of 
these  employees  as  a  minor  problem;  a  de- 
tail which  would  be  easily  resolved  after  en- 
a'ltment  of  what  was  then  known  as  HJl.  I. 
Some  people  said  that  there  was  no  need  for 
an  employee  protection  provision. 

Our  experience  to  date  indicates  otherwise. 
It  has  become  painfully  clear  now  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  the  States 
are  beginning  the  process  of  conversion  to 
the  new  system  that  the  implementation  of 
this  new  program  threatens  to  eliminate  the 
jobs  of  thousands  of  experienced  public  em- 
ployees— their  Jobs,  in  effect,  will  cease  to 
exist  and  the  fact  that  the  Act  provided  no 
individual  employee  protection  with  respect 
to  his  Job  security,  rights  and  benefits  is 
no  longer  a  minor  problem  nor  wUl  it  be 
easily  resolved. 

Lacking  specific  provisions  regarding  the 
status  and  protection  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  who  now  administer  the 
present  program  in  the  F^eral -State  welfare 
system,  the  implementation  of  the  Act  is 
being  compounded  by  a  multitude  of  per- 
sonnel and  administrative  problems — an  un- 
necessary burden  which  can  limit  the  effec- 
tive and  efficient  operation  of  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  program. 

The  uncertainty,  frustration,  confusion, 
and,  in  some  instances,  harassment  which 
state  and  local  government  employees  af- 
fected by  the  enactment  of  the  Act  are  now 
experiencing  is  reaching  serious  proportions. 

Although  these  employees  sue  responsible 
for  doing  the  detailed  conversion  work  re- 
quired to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  on  January  1,  1974,  these  same 
employees  are  being  told  that  after  that  date 
they  will  be  forced  to  either  seek  employ- 
ment under  the  new  Federal  program  as  "new 
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blrees,"  assuming  some  Jobs  will  still  be  avail- 
able— and  even  those  who  may  loe  hired  will 
suffer  substantial  losses  in  benefits  and 
rights — or  attempt  to  find  employment  else- 
where In  the  public  and  private  sector  of  our 
economy  at  a  time  when  jobs  are  just  not 
available.  We  find  this  situation  Intolerable. 
We  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  threaten  the  economic  well-being 
of  those  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees who  now  administer  the  existing 
welfare  program.  However,  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  92-603  does,  in  fact,  represent  a 
great  injustice. 

The  State  and  local  government  employees 
who  may  be  affected  by  the  Implementation 
of  the  Act  have  a  basic  right  to  a  degree  of 
protection  from  arbitrary  governmental  ac- 
tion which  will  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
their  lives.  The  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  Insure  that  the  rights  of  these  citizens 
are  not  violated.  The  Improvements  in  the 
present  welfare  system  must  not  be  instituted 
at  the  expense  of  these  citizens. 

The  following  steps  therefore  must  be  taken 
to  insure  the  protection  of  State  and  local 
government  employees  who  may  be  affected 
by  the  enactment  and  implementation  of  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 

A.  Maximizing  Federal  Employment  Op- 
portunities for  State  and  Local  Government 
Employees : 

Under  existing  Federal  personnel  policy, 
when  the  Federal  Government  takes  over 
all  or  part  of  a  public  or  private  enterprise 
and  continues  its  functions  on  a  permanent 
basis,  employees  of  the  enterprise  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Government  can,  subject  to  a 
determination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, be  brought  into  the  competitive  serv- 
ice on  a  contmung  basis  and  eventually  given 
career  or  career  conditional  employment.' 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
asked  and  received  such  authority  from  the 
Commission.  Therefore,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  can  employ  (in  effect,  trans- 
fer) as  many  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees currently  engaged  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Dis- 
abled Program  as  they  deem  necessary. 

Recently,  the  outgoing  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  Robert  M.  Ball,  Issued  a 
statement  on  this  question,  saying: 

"Careful  planning  will  be  necessary  with 
the  proper  authorities  In  each  State  to  ensure 
both  that  the  States  will  continue  to  have 
sufHclent  employees  working  in  the  adult 
categories  during  the  transition  period  and 
that  those  State  and  local  employees  who  are 
Interested  will  have  an  opportunity  to  move 
over  to  work  with  the  Social  Sectirity  Admm- 
istration  on  an  ongoing  basis.  It  will  be  our 
policy  in  each  State  to  work  out  a  plan  that 
will  set  forth  the  number  of  experienced  peo- 
ple we  expect  to  employ  In  that  State,  the 
dates  we  will  need  them,  and  the  various 
sources  of  recruitment." 

We  do  not  believe  this  statement  is  suffi- 
cient. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  insure  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  fully  uses 
the  authority  granted  It  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  including  the  establishment  and 
implementation  of  a  policy  to  Insure  that 
affected  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees are  afforded  maximum  opportunity 
for  employment  In  the  new  program.  If,  in 
fact,  there  are  to  be  some  11,000  new  jobs 
created  in  the  Reigonal  and  District  offices 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  State 
and  local  government  employees  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  assume  those 
positions  for  which  they  are  qualified  if  they 
so  desire.  In  effect,  we  seek  to  have  the  Social 
Security  Administration  "freeze"  new  hirees 


^Federal  Personnel  Manual,  Chapter  316, 
Subchapter  7-1.  Public  cr  Private  Enterprise 
Taken  Over  By  Federal  Government.  Chapter 
315,  Subchapter  7-2.  Incumbents  Of  Posi- 
tions Brought  Into  The  Competitive  Service. 


until  they  are  able  to  determine  the  number 
and  type  of  jobs  which  will  be  available  in 
each  State  and  to  give  preference  to  those 
State  and  local  government  employees  who 
are  affected  by  the  "federalization"  the  op- 
tion of  taking  a  Job  in  the  Federal  Service. 

B.  Protection  of  Certain  Rights  and  Bene- 
fits of  Those  State  and  Local  Government 
Employees  Entering  the  Federal  Service: 

In  addition  to  maximizing  employment  op- 
portunities, action  must  also  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect certain  rights  and  benefits  of  those  State 
and  local  government  employees  who  accept 
positions  In  the  Federal  Service. 

Since  the  extent  of  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  In  this  regard  is  severely 
limited  (see  A  above),  new  statutory  au- 
thority must  be  granted  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  effectively  and  equitably 
deal  with  this  situation. 

At  a  minimum,  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  must  be  amended  to  assure  that 
any  individual  who  transfers  from  a  State 
or  local  government  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  title  XVI  is  given  adequate  pro- 
tections with  respect  to  Job  security,  com- 
pensation, credit  for  prior  service  and  re- 
tirement. 

C.  Continued  Employment  at  the  State  and 
Local  Government  Level  For  Any  Individual 
Not  Entering  the  Federal  Service: 

Since  it  is  clear  that  the  projected  nimiber 
of  new  Federal  Jobs  which  will  be  available 
under  title  XVI  is  far  less  than  even  the 
most  conservative  projection  of  affected  em- 
ployees, something  must  be  done  to  assure 
those  mdivlduals  not  entering  the  Federal 
Service  a  degree  of  protection.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  or  the  States 
should  be  allowed  to  escape  the  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  this  problem.  We  feel  that 
absent  any  statutory  guidelines  or  commit- 
ment, these  employees  will  suffer  a  grave 
Injustice.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
assure  that  such  individuals  are  provided 
continued  employment  by  the  State  and  local 
governments. 

//.  A  possible  resolution 
Rhetorical  commitments  and  promises  are 
Insufficient.  The  statutory  authority  which 
is  needed  to  deal  with  this  situation  is  non- 
existent. Without  question  the  enactment  of 
additiorutl  statutory  authority  is  required 
to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  effec- 
tively and  equitably  resolve  the  problem. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  proposed 
draft  bill  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  min- 
imum requirements  for  resolving  the  prob- 
lem. It  was  patterned  on  various  proposals 
advanced  during  previous  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  welfare  reform  and  builds  upon 
long  established  precedents  concerning  the 
protection  of  employees  In  the  public  and 
private  sector. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1873.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  403 
and  1002  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  relating  to  tariff 
changes  and  suspensions.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  todav  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  amending  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  permit  t'le  air- 
lines to  more  eilectively  noti'v  the  con- 
sumers of  air  transportation  of  changes 
in  the  airlines'  tariffs. 

At  the  present  time,  section  403(c)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act — "act" — re- 
quires 30  days'  notice  of  a  proposed 
change  in  "any  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or 
any  classification,  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice  affecting  such  rate,  fare,  or 
charge,  or  the  value  of  service  there- 
under, specified  in  any  effective  tariff  of 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier." 
Pursuant  to  section  1002'g»  of  the  act, 


the  Board  may  in  turn  enter  into  an  in- 
vestigation of  a  given  tariff  and  pending 
hearing  and  the  decision  thereon,  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  tariff.  Section 
1002(g)  does  not  impose,  however,  any 
notice  requirement  upon  the  Board  with 
regard  to  its  suspension  action  and,  con- 
sequent! jl  the  Board  is  permitted  to  sus- 
pend tariffs  at  any  time  prior  to  their 
effective  date.  Such  a  .situation,  in  which 
the  Board  can  actually  defer  decision  on 
a  proposed  tariff  until  the  "11th  hour," 
necessarily  renders  It  extremely  difficult 
for  the  carriers  to  insure  the  proper  dis- 
semination of  new  tariffs  and  creates 
the  potential  for  great  uncertainty  for 
consumers  of  air  transportation. 

Although  the  Board  recognizes  the 
problems  created  for  both  the  carriers 
and  consumers  by  this  situation,  it 
nevertheless  is  permitted  under  the  act 
to  utilize  the  full  30  days  to  consider 
a  proposed  tariff.  The  bill  I  propose  to- 
dav will  eliminate  this  uncertainty  by: 
First,  amending  section  403 re »  of  the 
act  to  provide  for  45  days'  notice  of 
proposed  tariff  changes;  and 

Second,  amending  section  1002  fg)  of 
the  act  to  require  the  Board  to  make 
public  its  decision  on  whether  to  suspend 
a  tariff  at  least  15  days  before  its  effec- 
tive date  in  the  case  of  tariffs  for  inter- 
state or  overseas  air  transportation. 

By  thus  creating  this  period  of  at  least 
15  days  between  the  Board's  decision  on 
a  tariff  and  its  effective  date,  the  carriers 
will  then  be  able  to  properly  disseminate 
these  tariffs  to  their  personnel  and,  at 
the  same  time,  communicate  the  tariff 
changes  to  the  air  traveling  public.  In 
this  manner,  the  present  uncertainty 
surrounding  these  proposed  tariffs  will 
be  ameliorated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  this  15-day  requirement 
applies  to  interstate  and  overseas  air 
transportation  but  not  to  foreign  air 
transportation.  The  rationale  for  re- 
stricting this  proposed  change  to  inter- 
state and  overseas  transportation  at  this 
time  is  essentially  twofold:  First,  experi- 
ence has  indicated  a  more  pressing  need 
for  this  change  in  interstate  and  over- 
seas transportation;  and  second,  consid- 
erations unique  to  tariffs  for  foreign  air 
transportation  require  that  these  tariffs 
be  treated  separately.  Since  in  the  case 
of  tariffs  for  foreign  air  transportation. 
Board  suspension  orders  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  are  subject 
to  his  disapproval,  and  the  United  Stat«s 
and  many  foreign  governments  are  par- 
ties to  bilateral  agreements  which  pro- 
vide for  advance  notice  of  dissatisfaction 
by  a  conti»cting  party  with  any  rate 
proposed  b^  an  airline  of  either  party 
for  services  between  their  territories,  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  have  a  different 
time  period  for  notice  of  suspension. 
Moreover,  experience  under  the  Boards 
recently  granted  suspension  power  for 
tariffs  for  foreign  air  transportation  may 
indicate  that  a  separate  and  distinct 
time  period  for  such  tariffs  is  appropri- 
ate. As  a  consequence  of  these  factors,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  restrict  this 
proposed  change  to  the  Board's  suspen- 
sion power  to  interstate  and  overseas  air 
transportation. 
Mr.    President,   I   believe   that   these 
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amendments  will  significantly  improve 
the  ability  of  the  carriers  to  dissemi- 
nate their  new  tariffs  and  thereby  sig- 
nificantly benefit  the  consumers  of  air 
transportation. 


By  Mr.  DOLE . 
S.  1874.  A  bill  to  encourage  health  pro- 
fessionals to  practice  in  critical  health 
manpower  shortage  areas.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

RTTRAL    MEDICAL    PRACTICE    INCENTIVE    ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  task  of 
making  health  care  accessible  to  all 
Americans  has  become  an  issue  of  na- 
tional importance  in  recent  years.  The 
average  American  citizen  is  spending  an 
incresisingly  larger  portion  of  his  income 
on  health  care  and  is  justifiably  demand- 
ing better  services  in  return.  In  many 
areas  across  the  country,  improvements 
in  health  technology  and  the  presence  of 
many  highly  skilled  physicians  have 
brought  the  best  in  modern  medical  serv- 
ices to  most  Americans.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time  some  communities — especially  rural 
communities — face  the  problem  of  a  de- 
creasing level  of  health  care.  This  prob- 
lem results  from  the  maldistribution  of 
health  manpower  which  has  occurred  £is 
a  result  of  the  inability  of  rural  commu- 
nities to  attract  young  physicians. 

In  Kansas,  for  example,  the  latest  fig- 
ures show  that  there  are  2.173  practicing 
physicians;  however,  54  percent  of  these 
physicians  practice  in  four  of  the  States 
most  densely  populated  counties,  leaving 
the  remaining  902  physicians  to  serve  the 
other  101  counties  of  the  State.  A  1972 
survey  of  Kansas  illustrated  that  over 
half  of  the  counties  in  the  State  had  no 
dentist  or  had  a  dentist/patient  ratio 
which  exceeds  3.000  patients  per  dentist. 

Inevitably,  it  is  the  rural  areas  which 
have  the  greatest  shortages  of  health 
professionals.  The  problem  is  one  which 
springs  from  the  very  roots  of  the  rural 
development  issue — the  problem  of  pro- 
viding services  in  an  area  of  low-density 
population.  As  the  population  in  a  rural 
area  becomes  less  concentrated,  the  area 
served  by  each  health  professional  in- 
creases and  the  need  and  economic  base 
forces  a  single  practitioner  to  serve  a 
population  that  often  covers  more  than 
a  countywide  area.  The  pressures,  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  placed  on  any 
physician  serving  an  area  of  this  type 
make  It  nearly  impossible  for  these  com- 
munities to  compete  in  the  health  man- 
power market  with  larger  communities. 
As  a  result,  rural  Kansas  communities 
are  losing  their  physicians  through  re- 
tirement and  death;  and  the  younger 
generation  of  doctors  are  not  moving  in 
at  an  adequate  rate  to  replace  them. 

To  counteract  this  trend,  incentives 
are  needed  to  encourage  medical  prac- 
tice in  areas  of  critical  health  manpower 
shortages.  One  approach  to  meeting  this 
problem  is  to  encourage  the  development 
of  area  clinics  which  would  serve  an  area 
sufQciently  large  to  support  the  cost  of 
several  physicians  and  the  equipment 
and  facilities  needed  to  sustain  quality 
health    care.    S.    723,    the   Institute   of 


Health  Care  Delivery  bill,  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate,  mandates  the  study  of  the 
type  of  solution  to  rural  health  care  de- 
livery problems  as  well  as  an  investiga- 
tion of  alternative  methods  of  improving 
health  care  delivei-y  in  rural  America. 

The  bill  I  am  today  introducing  would 
supplement  this  effort  to  improve  rural 
health  care  delivery  by  creating  incen- 
tives to  encourage  health  professionals 
to  develop  practices  in  critical  health 
manpower  shortage  areas. 

The  first  portion  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  transfer  of  military  physicians  to 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  pro- 
vided they  make  a  commitment  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  their  mili- 
tary obligation  in  an  area  of  critical 
health  manpower  needs.  The  basic  prem- 
ise behind  this  provision  of  the  bill  is  that 
physicians  who  have  incurred  a  Federal 
service  obligation  should  be  used  to  help 
meet  the  Nation's  greatest  health  needs, 
regardless  of  whether  they  exist  in  the 
military  or  civilian  sector. 

The  bill  specifically  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  physicians  to  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  who  have  incurred 
a  military  obligation  under  the  Barry 
plan,  the  Armed  Forces  health  profes- 
sions scholarship  program,  or  through 
the  University  of  the  Health  Sciences — 
once  it  becomes  operational.  By  permit- 
ting these  physicians  to  serve  in  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps,  the  bill 
would  provide  a  great  and  essential  serv- 
ice to  many  rural  communities. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  was 
established  by  legislation  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress to  improve  the  delivery  of  health 
care  and  services  to  persons  residing  in 
areas  which  have  critical  health  man- 
power shortages.  Corps  physicians,  den- 
tists, or  nurses,  depending  on  the  need 
of  the  applicant  community,  are  assigned 
to  areas  upon  the  request  of  the  State  or 
local  public  health  agencies  or  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  health  entity  in  the 
area.  The  request  must  have  the  approval 
of  State  and  local  medical,  dental,  and 
nursing  societies.  The  community  re- 
questing such  a  health  team  must  demon- 
strate a  need  for  such  manpower  assist- 
ance and  a  flnEincial  conunitment  to 
sustain  their  services,  as  well  as  show 
how  the  health  team  would  be  integrated 
Into  the  community  and  the  existing 
health  delivery  system. 

In  Kansas  there  are  currently  six  desig- 
nated critical  health  manpower  shortage 
areas  which  have  an  approved  National 
Health  Service  Corps  application  and  are 
awaiting  assignment  of  a  physician.  The 
Haven,  Kans.,  community  has  already 
been  assured  a  physician  placement,  but 
the  applications  of  Yates  Center.  Cold- 
water,  Philllpsburg,  Nemar,  and  Valley 
Palls  are  still  awaiting  physician  assign- 
ments. Other  communities  have  express- 
ed urgent  need  for  physicians  and  will 
be  developing  applications.  Because  the 
number  of  approved  applications  exceeds 
the  number  of  Corps  physicians,  not 
every  approved  commimlty  can  be  as- 
sured of  physician  placement  this  July. 
The  legislation  I  am  today  introducing 
would  hopefully  make  an  adequate  nxmi- 
ber  of  Corps  physicians  available  to  meet 


the  needs  of  all  of  the  approved  commu- 
nities. 

There  are  currently  6.617  physicians 
enrolled  In  the  Barry  plan  who  are  com- 
pleting residency  requirements  and  will 
enter  the  military  sometime  between  now 
and  1980.  In  addition,  1,421  medical  stu- 
dents receiving  scholarship  assistance 
now  will  be  entering  the  service  in  the 
next  4  years.  If  only  a  small  portion  of 
these  physicians  were  diverted  to  serve  in 
designated  critical  health  manpower 
shortage  areas,  it  would  be  an  important 
step  in  helping  to  solve  the  rural  health 
care  crisis. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  cessa- 
tion of  American  military  combat  ac- 
ti\-ity  since  the  Vietnam  cease-fire  and 
the  prospects  for  passage  of  a  bill  which 
would  readjust  pay  rates  for  imiformed 
service  physicians  and  dentists,  I  feel 
that  the  Armed  Forces  physicians  corps 
could  afford  the  losses  which  would  re- 
sult from  this  legislation.  Using  the 
figures  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  my  office  has  learned  that  the 
doctor/patient  ratio  in  the  military  is 
more  than  120  patients  per  doctor  lower 
thsm  in  the  civilian  sector  and  3  times 
as  low  as  in  many  of  the  rural  Kansas 
communities.  In  addition,  military 
physicians  have  the  benefit  of  serving  a 
population  which  resides  In  a  compact 
area  and  thus  is  not  faced  with  the  health 
care  delivery  problems  associated  with 
rural  medlcsd  practice.  Also,  the  mili- 
tary physician  has  the  benefit  of  a  larger 
number  of  technicians  and  corpsmen  to 
assist  him  In  serving  his  patients. 
Although  I  recognize  the  need  to  sustain 
a  high  level  of  medical  care  In  the  mili- 
tary, statistics  Indicate  that  some  of  the 
physicians  currently  serving  In  the  mili- 
tary could  be  transferred  to  areas  of 
critical  civilian  need  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  level  of  military  health  care. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  would 
provide  a  financial  incentive  for  any 
physician  practicing  in  designated  health 
manpower  shortage  areas,  whether  he  is 
serving  in  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  or  not.  The  bill  would  permit  any 
physician  serving  in  a  designated  area 
to  exempt  for  Federal  tax  purposes 
$20,000  of  his  adjusted  gross  practice  In- 
come the  first  year;  $15,000  the  second 
year;  $10,000  the  third  year.  $7,500  the 
fourth  year;  and  $5,000  the  fifth  year. 
This  provision  would  have  the  impact  of 
providing  a  Federal  incentive  for  estab- 
lishing a  practice  in  areas  of  critical  need 
and  phase  out  the  assistance  over  a  period 
of  5  years  as  the  practice  becomes 
established. 

It  Is  recognized  that  this  provision  Is 
not  a  cure-all  for  the  rural  health  care 
needs  since  the  financial  aspects  are 
only  one  of  several  problems  facing  rural 
practitioners.  However,  to  any  extent 
that  It  would  Induce  the  development  of 
medical  practices,  It  Is  a  wise  dollar  In- 
vestment by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  today  Introducing  this  legislation 
and  ask  that  my  colleagues  who  have 
an  Interest  In  Improving  health  care  in 
all  areas  of  critical  manpower  shortage 
join  In  sponsoring  this  measure. 
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By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.  Javzts,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
MONDALE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK.  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
HUBCPHREY,     Mr.     MUSKIE,     Mr. 

Pastori,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.   Bentsen.    Mr.   Beall.   Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  EKjme- 
Nici.  Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Fonc. 
Mr.    FuLBRiGHT,    Mr.    Mathias, 
and  Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.  1875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and 
revise   the   authorization   of   grants   to 
States  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, to  authorize  grants  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  those  with  severe  dis- 
abilities, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

REHABILITATION    ACT    OF    1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  with  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  a  number  of  colleagues,  S.  1875, 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972.  This  Is 
the  third  time  In  less  than  a  year  that 
I,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped,  have  introduced  meas- 
lu-es  which  would  replace  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  create  Important 
new  directions  for  the  Federal -State  re- 
habilitation program.  Twice  before,  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  the  bc\s  growing 
out  of  S.  3987  and  S.  7  resxilted  in  Presi- 
dential vetoes. 

It  Is  my  clear  understanding  that  the 
measure  I  introduce  today  represents  a 
compromise  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  President. 

I  am  saddened  that  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  compromise  a  measure  which  has 
twice  been  enacted  by  the  Congress,  for 
the  funding  levels  and  the  programs  en- 
visioned in  those  two  vetoed  bills  are 
urgently  needed  by  this  Nation's  handi- 
capped citizens.  As  I  indicated  on  April 
3,  1973.  during  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
S.  7: 

More  than  a  half  century  of  experience  In 
Federal  vocatlonil  rehablUtatlon  programs 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  rehabili- 
tation dollar  produces  a  higher  ratio  of 
benefits  to  costs  than  most  other  Federal 
programs.  A  recent  economic  study  states 
categorically  that  "for  every  dollar  spent  on 
the  medically  disabled.  $25  will  be  returned 
In  Increased  lifetime  earnings." 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  fund- 
ing levels  authorized,  if  appropriated, 
would  have  been  put  to  very  good  use. 
Many  additional  thousands  of  handi- 
capped individuals  would  have  received 
the  training  to  permit  them  to  pursue 
lives  of  independence  and  gainful  em- 
ployment, and  the  Nation  at  large  would 
have  benefited  from  Increased  Income 
from  taxes,  reduced  welfare  payments, 
and  a  higher  gross  national  product. 

In  view  of  what  I  consider  to  be  Irra- 
tional and  lll-advlsed  objections  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  however, 
further  and  substantial  compromise  was 
essential  in  order  to  secure  Improve- 
ments In  the  vocational  rehabilitation 


program.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
measure.  If  enacted  Into  law,  will  form 
the  basis  for  an  enlightened  and  ex- 
panded progrsun  In  future  years.  Al- 
though the  measure  I  Introduce  today 
contains  funding  levels  which  are  only 
slightly  higher  than  projected  appro- 
priations, most  of  the  program  Improve- 
ments of  the  previously  vetoed  bills  have 
been  preserved. 

The  authorization  levels  of  S.  1875 
total  about  $2.2  billion  over  a  3-year 
period,  which  is  only  $92  million  above 
the  amoimts  projected  for  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  the  same  3  years 

The  following  programs  have  been 
deleted  from  the  vetoed  bill  because  of 
strong  administration  objections:  a  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  program  to 
aid  handicapped  individuals  with  no  Im- 
mediate vocational  goal  In  living  more 
Independently  within  their  families  and 
communities;  a  target  program  for  vic- 
tims of  end-stage  renal  disease;  a  tar- 
get program  for  older  blind  individuals; 
a  program  for  Individuals  with  spinal 
cord  injury;  and  a  program  to  establish 
rehabilitation  centers  for  deaf  youths 
and  adults.  Most  of  these  categories  of 
aid  have  been  brought  into  a  special 
projects  and  demonstrations  section,  In 
which  they  will  receive  special  emphasis. 

In  addition,  the  President's  objections 
have  brought  a  deletion  of  two  sections 
which  would  have  strengthened  the  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation  facilities  con- 
struction— mortgage  Insurance  and  an- 
nual Interest  grants. 

As  I  have  lndlcat<>d,  the  level  of  fimds 
authorized  has  been  pared  drastically 
from  the  vetoed  S.  7.  The  fimdamental 
thrust  of  S.  7  and  last  years  H.R.  8395 
has  been  retained,  however.  The  State 
plan  requirements,  the  individualized 
written  rehabilitation  program,  research 
and  training,  the  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board,  and  the  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions all  are  preserved  under  S.  1875.  In 
addition,  the  measure  establishes  a  stat- 
utory basis  for  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  provide  a  needed 
focus  in  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals. The  functions  of  the  Office  for  the 
Handicapped  proposed  in  the  vetoed  bills 
have  been  retained,  with  organizational 
responsibility  resting  in  the  Secretary. 

I  want  finally  to  make  some  personal 
comments.  The  bill  I  Introduce  today  Is 
the  result  of  a  year  of  effort  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped,  its  Sen- 
ators and  staCf.  It  Is  the  end  product  of 
an  evolutionary  process  which  will  ulti- 
mately culminate  in  more  and  better 
services  to  all  of  the  handicapped  In- 
dividuals in  America.  The  countless 
hours  devoted  to  this  task  by  Senator 
Cranston,  Senator  Stafford,  Senator 
Williams,  and  Senator  Javits  will  one 
day  be  reflected  in  the  hope  and  dignity 
and  self-sufficiency  of  our  handicapped 
population. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill.  S.  1875.  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


8.   1876 


Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Repreaentativoea  oj  the  United  States  of 
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DECLARATION   OF  PITRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  pro- 
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programs  to — 

(1)  develop  and  Implement  comprehensive 
and  continuing  State  plans  for  meeting  the 
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current  and  future  needs  for  providing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped 
Individuals  and  to  provide  such  services  for 
the  benefit  of  such  Indlvldiials,  serving  first 
those  with  the  most  severe  handicaps,  so 
that  they  may  prepare  for  and  engage  In 
gainful  employment; 

(2)  evaluate  the  rehabilitation  potential 
of  handicapped  individuals; 

(3)  develop.  Implement  and  provide  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  services  to  meet  the 
current  and  future  needs  of  hemdlcapped  In- 
dividuals for  whom  a  vocational  goal  la  not 
poBslble  or  feasible  so  that  they  may  Im- 
prove their  abUlty  to  Uve  with  greater  Inde- 
pendence and  self-sufficiency: 

(4)  assist  In  the  construction  and  Improve- 
ment of  rehabilitation  facilities; 

(5)  develop  new  and  Innovative  methods 
of  applying  the  most  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology, scientific  achievement,  and  psycho- 
logical and  social  knowledge  to  solve  rehabil- 
itation problems  and  develop  new  and  Inno- 
vative methods  of  providing  rehabilitation 
services  to  handicapped  individuals  through 
research,  special  projects,  and  demonstra- 
tions; 

(6)  initiate  and  expand  services  to  groups 
of  handicapped  individuals  (including  those 
who  are  homebound  and  Institutionalized) 
who  have  been  underserved  in  the  past; 

(7)  direct  the  conduct  of  vstfious  studies 
and  experiments  to  focus  on  long  neglected 
problem  areas; 

(8)  promote  and  expand  employment  op- 
portunities in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
for  handicapped  Individuals  and  place  such 
Individuals  In  employment; 

(9)  establish  client  assistance  pilot  proj- 
ects; 

(10)  provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel and  increasing  their  skills  through 
training;  and 

(11)  evaluate  existing  approaches  to  archi- 
tectural and  transportation  barriers  con- 
fronting handicapped  Individuals,  develop 
new  such  approaches,  enforce  statutory  and 
regulatory  standards  and  requirements  re- 
earding  barrier-free  construction  of  public 
facilities  and  study  and  develop  solutions 
to  existing  housing  and  transportation  bar- 
riers Impeding  handicapped  Individuals. 

REHABn,rrATION    SERVICES    ADMINISTKATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
Commissioner").  Except  for  titles  IV  and  V 
and  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  In  this 
Act.  such  Administration  shall  be  the  prin- 
cipal agency  for  carrying  out  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  delegation 
of  the  functions  of  the  Commissioner  to  any 
other  officer  not  directly  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner  unless  the  Secretary  shall  first 
submit  a  plan  for  such  delegation  to  the 
Congress.  Such  delegation  Is  effective  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  the  plan  for  such  delegation 
is  transmitted  to  it:  Provided,  however,  That 
within  thirty  days  of  such  transmittal,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  respecting 
such  proposed  delegation.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  continuity  of  session  Is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die, 
and  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  thirty- 
day  and  sixty-day  periods. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  through  the  Commissioner 
In  coordination  with  other  apprc^rlate  pro- 
grams In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  In  carrying  out  research 


under  this  Act  shall  establish  the  expertise 
and  technological  competence  to,  and  shall. 
In  consultation  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  develop  and  support,  and  stimulate 
the  development  and  utilization  (Including 
production  and  distribution  of  new  and  ex- 
isting devices)  of,  Innovative  methods  of 
applying  advanced  medical  technology,  sci- 
entific achievement,  and  {jsychologlcal  and 
social  knowledge  to  solve  rehabilitation  prob- 
lems, and  be  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  activities  described  In  section  202(b)  (2). 
(d)  The  Secretary  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  Insure  that  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  Act,  as  well  as 
unexpended  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
31-42),  are  expended  only  for  the  programs, 
personnel,  and  administration  of  programs 
carried  out  under  this  Act. 

ADVANCE   rtJNOING 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appropri- 
ation action,  the  authority  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  not- 
withstanding that  Its  Initial  application  will 
result  In  the  enactment  In  the  same  year 
(whether  In  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

JOINT   Fl'NDlNC 

Sec.  5.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  and  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  where 
funds  are  provided  for  a  single  project  by 
more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  an  agency 
or  organization  assisted  under  this  Act 
the  Federal  agency  principally  In- 
volved may  be  designated  to  act  for 
all  In  administering  the  funds  provided, 
and.  In  such  cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share 
requirement  may  be  established  according  to 
the  proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each 
agency.  When  the  principal  agency  Involved 
is  the  RehabllltatUon  Services  Administra- 
tion, It  may  waive  any  grant  or  contract 
requirement  (as  defined  by  such  regulations) 
under  or  pursuant  to  any  law  other  than  this 
Act,  which  requirement  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  similar  requirements  of  the  administer- 
ing agency  under  or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

CONSOLroATCD   REHABILriATION   PLAN 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  secure  Increased 
flexibility  to  respond  to  the  varying  needs 
and  local  conditions  within  the  State,  and 
In  order  to  permit  more  effective  and  Inter- 
related planning  and  operation  of  its  reha- 
bilitation programs,  the  State  may  submit  a 
consolidated  rehabilitation  plan  which  In- 
cludes the  State's  plan  under  section  101  (a) 
of  this  Act  and  its  program  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  under  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Amendments  of  1970:  Provided. 
Tiaat  the  agency  administering  such  State's 
program  under  such  Act  concurs  In  the 
submlssl'^n  of  such  a  consolidated  rehabilita- 
tion plan. 

(b)  Such  a  consolidated  rehabilitation  plan 
must  comply  with,  and  be  administered  In 
accordance  with,  all  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Amendments 
of  1970.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  all  such 
requirements  are  satisfied,  he  may  approve 
the  plan  to  serve  In  all  respects  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  separate  plans  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  programs  Included  therein,  or  he  may 
advise  the  State  to  submit  separate  plans  for 
such  programs. 


(c)  Findings  of  noncompliance  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  approved  consolidated  re- 
habilitation plan,  and  any  reductions,  sus- 
pensions, or  terminations  of  assistance  as  a 
result  thereof,  shall  be  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  of  section  101  of  this  Act. 

DlTUJmONS 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "construction"  means  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  the  acquisi- 
tion, expansion,  remodeling,  alteration,  and 
renovation  of  existing  buildings,  and  Initial 
equipment  of  such  buildings,  and  the  term 
"cost  of  construction"  Includes  architects' 
fees  and  acquisition  of  land  In  coimectlon 
with  construction  but  does  not  Include  the 
cost  of  offslte  Improvements. 

(2)  The  term  "criminal  act"  means  any 
crime.  Including  an  act,  omission,  or  posses- 
sion under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  poses  a  substantial  threat  of  personal 
Injury,  notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of 
age.  Insanity,  Intoxication  or  otherwise  the 
person  engaging  In  the  act,  omission,  or  pos- 
session was  legally  Incapable  of  committing  a 
crime. 

(3)  The  term  "establishment  of  a  rehabil- 
itation facility"  means  the  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  or  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  re- 
habilitation facility  purposes  or  to  Increase 
their  effectiveness  for  such  purposes  (sub- 
ject, however,  to  such  limitations  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  he  shall  prescribe.  In  order  to 
prevent  Impairment  of  the  objectives  of.  or 
duplication  of,  other  Federal  laws  providing 
Federal  assistance  In  the  construction  of  such 
facilities) ,  and  the  Initial  equipment  for  such 
buildings,  and  may  Include  the  Initial  staffing 
thereof. 

(4)  The  term  "evaluation  of  rehabilitation 
potential"  means,  as  appropriate  In  each 
case: 

(A)  a  preliminary  diagnostic  study  to  de- 
termine that  the  Individual  has  a  substantial 
handicap  to  employment,  and  that  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  services  are  needed; 

(B)  a  diagnostic  study  consisting  of  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  pertinent  medi- 
cal, psychological,  vocational,  educational, 
culttiral,  social,  and  environmental  factors 
which  bear  on  the  Individual's  handicap  to 
employment  and  rehabilitation  potential  in- 
cluding, to  the  dei?ree  needed,  an  evaluation 
of  the  Individual's  personality.  Intelligence 
level,  educational  achievements,  work  exper- 
ience, vocational  aptitudes  and  Interests,  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustments,  employment 
opportunities,  and  other  pertinent  data  help- 
ful m  determining  the  nature  and  scope  of 
services  needed; 

(C)  an  appraisal  of  the  Individual's  pat- 
terns of  work  behavior  and  ability  to  acquire 
occupational  skill,  and  to  develop  work  at- 
titudes, work  habits,  work  tolerance,  and 
social  and  behavior  patterns  suitable  for 
successful  Job  performance,  including  the 
utilization  of  work,  simulated  or  real,  to 
assess  and  develop  the  Individual's  capacities 
to  perform  adequately  in  a  work  environ- 
ment; 

(D)  any  other  goods  or  services  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  aseertalnlne  the  nature 
of  the  handicap  and  whether  It  mav  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  the  Individual  can 
benefit  from  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices; 

(E)  referral: 

(F)  the  administration  of  these  evaluation 
services;  and 

(O)  (1)  the  provision  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  to  any  Individual  for  a  total 
period  not  In  excess  of  eighteen  months  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such 
Individual  Is  a  handicapped  mdlvldual,  a 
handicapped  Individual  for  whom  a  voca- 
tional goal  Is  not  possible  or  feasible  (as  de- 
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termlned  In  accordance  with  section  102(c) ) , 
or  neither  such  Individual;  and  (11)  an  as- 
sessment, at  least  once  In  every  ninety-day 
period  during  which  such  services  are  pro- 
vided, of  the  results  of  the  provision  of  such 
servlcee  to  an  Individual  to  ascertain  whether 
any  of  the  determinations  described  In  sub- 
clause (I)  may  be  made. 

(5)  The  term  "Federal  share"  means  80  per 
centum,  except  that  It  shall  mean  90  per 
centum  for  the  purposes  of  part  C  of  title  I 
of  this  Act  auid  as  specifically  set  forth  In 
section  301(b)(3):  Provided,  That  with  re- 
spect to  payments  pursuant  to  part  B  of  title 
I  of  this  Act  to  any  State  which  are  used  to 
meet  the  costs  of  construction  of  those  re- 
babUltatlon  facilities  Identified  in  section 
103(b)(2)  In  such  State,  the  Federal  share 
shall  be  the  percentages  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  301 
(b)  (3)  applicable  with  respect  to  that  State 
and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
non-Federal  share  with  respect  to  any  state. 
expenditures  by  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  by  a  local  agency  shall  subject 
to  such  limitations  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  be 
regarded  as  expenditures  by  such  State. 

(6)  The  term  "handicapped  Individual" 
means  any  Individual  who  (A)  has  a  physical 
or  mental  disability  which  for  such  Individual 
constitutes  or  results  In  a  substantial  handi- 
cap to  employment  and  (B)  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  benefit  In  terms  of  employ- 
ability  from  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices provided  pursuant  to  titles  I  and  in  of 
this  Act. 

(7)  The  term  "local  agency"  means  an 
agency  of  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  of  an  Indian  tribal  organization  (or 
combination  of  such  units  or  organizations) 
which  has  an  agreement  with  the  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  101 
(a)(1)  to  conduct  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  under  the  supervision  of  such 
State  agency  In  accordance  with  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  101.  Nothing  In 
the  preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph  or 
In  section  101  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
tl»e  local  agency  from  utilizing  another  local 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  to  provide  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services:  Provided,  "Pnat 
such  an  arrangement  Is  made  part  of  the 
agreement  specified  In  this  paragraph. 

(8)  The  term  "nonprofit",  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  rehabilitation  facility,  means  a 
rehabilitation  facility  owned  and  operated 
by  a  corporation  or  association,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  law- 
fully inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual  and  the  Income  of 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(9)  The  term  "public  safety  officer"  means 
a  person  serving  the  United  States  or  a  State 
or  unit  of  general  local  government,  with 
or  without  compensation,  in  any  activity  per- 
taining to — 

(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws, 
including  hh'hway  patrol,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  civil  peace  by  the  National  Guard 
or  the  Armed  Forces. 

(B)  a  correctional  program,  facility,  or  In- 
stitution where  the  activity  Is  potentially 
dangerous  beca>.ise  of  contact  with  criminal 
suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  probationers 
or  parolees, 

(C)  a  court  having  criminal  or  Juvenile 
delinquent  jurisdiction  where  the  activity  Is 
potentially  dangerous  because  of  contact 
with  criminal  suspects,  defendants,  prison- 
ers, probatlcners,  or  parolees,  or 

(D)  flreflghtlng,  fire  prevention,  or  emer- 
gency rescue  missions. 

(10)  The  term  "rehabilitation  facility" 
means  a  facUltty  which  Is  operated  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  provldlns  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  handlcipped  Individ- 
uals, and  which  provides  singly  or  in  com- 


bination one  or  more  of  the  following  serv- 
ices for  handicapped  individuals:  (A)  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  which  shall  in- 
clude, under  one  management,  medical, 
psychological,  social,  and  vocational  serv- 
ices, (B)  testing,  fitting,  or  training  in  the 
use  of  prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices,  (C) 
prevocational  conditioning  or  recreational 
therapy,  (D)  physical  and  occupational 
ther^y,  (E)  speech  and  hearing  therapy, 
(P)  psychological  and  social  services,  (G) 
evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential,  (H) 
personal  and  work  adjustment,  (I)  voca- 
tional training  with  a  view  toward  career  ad- 
vancement (In  combination  with  other  re- 
habilitation services),  (J)  evaluation  or 
control  of  ^eclflc  disabilities,  (K)  orienta- 
tion and  mobility  services  to  the  blind,  and 
(L)  extended  employment  for  those  handi- 
capped individuals  who  cannot  be  readily 
absorbed  in  the  competitive  labor  market, 
except  that  all  medical  and  related  health 
services  must  be  prescribed  by,  or  under  the 
formal  supervision  of,  persons  licensed  to 
prescribe  or  supervise  the  provision  of  such 
services  In  the  State. 

(11)  The  term  "Secretary",  except  when 
the  context  otberwlse  requires,  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

(12)  The  term  "severe  handicap"  means 
the  disability  which  reqifc*^  multiple  serv- 
ices over  an  extended  peric»«^of  time  and  re- 
sults from  amputation,  blindness,  cancer, 
cerebral  palsy,  cystic  fibrosis,  deafness,  heart 
disease,  hemiplegia,  mental  retardation, 
mental  Illness,  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular 
dystrophy,  neurological  disorders  (including 
stroke  and  epilepsy),  paraplegia,  quadriple- 
gia  and  other  spinal  cord  conditions,  renal 
failure,  re.spiratory  or  pulmonary  dysfunc- 
tion, and  any  other  disability  specified  by 
the  Secretary  in  regulations  he  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(13)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoe.  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  American  Simoa  end  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
aporot)r!nTe  State  npency  designated  as  pro- 
vided in  section  lOl(a)  (1)  shall  be  the  Gov- 
ernor of  American  Samoa  or  the  High  Com- 
mLssloner  of  the  Trust  Territory"  of  the 
Pac'Sc  I.'lands.  as  the  cnse  may  be. 

(14)  The  term  "vocational  rehabUltatlon 
services"  means  those  services  identified  In 
section  103  which  are  provided  to  handi- 
capped individuals  under  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENT    PERCENTAGE 

Sec  8.  (a)(1)  The  allotment  percentage 
for  any  State  shall  be  100  per  centum  less 
that  percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  Income 
of  such  State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  (A)  the 
allotment  percentage  shall  In  no  case  be 
more  than  75  per  centxmi  or  less  than  33  Vs 
per  centum,  and  (B)  the  allotment  percent- 
age for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands shall  be  75  per  centum. 

(2)  The  allotment  percentages  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  between  July 
1  and  September  30  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per 
capita  Incomes  of  the  States  and  of  the 
United  States  for  the  three  most  recent  con- 
secutive years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Such  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for 
each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  In  the  period 
beginning  on  the  July  1  next  succeeding  such 
promulgation. 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  means  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  this  subsection)  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  population  of  the  several  States 
and  of  the  United  States  shall  be  determined 


on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data  avail- 
able, to  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  October  1  of  the  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  statutory  authoriza- 
tions. 

Ausrr 
Sec  9.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  discloee  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant  or  contract,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  In  connection 
with  which  such  grant  or  contract  Is  made 
or  funds  thereunder  used,  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit.  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  tiny  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  Act  which  are  pertinent  to 
such  grant  or  contract. 

NONDUPLICATION 

Sec.  10.  In  determining  the  amount  of  ajay 
State's  Federal  share  of  expenditures  for 
planning,  administration,  and  services  In- 
curred by  It  under  a  State  plan  approved  In 
accordance  with  section  101,  there  shall  be 
disregarded  (1)  any  portion  of  such  ex- 
penditures which  are  financed  by  Federal 
funds  provided  under  any  other  provision  of 
law,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  non-Federal 
funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receipt  of  such  Federal  funds.  No  pay- 
ment may  be  made  from  funds  provided 
under  one  provision  of  this  Act  relating  to 
any  cost  with  respect  to  which  any  payment 
is  made  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

SERVICES 

Part  A — General  Provisions 

DECLARATION     OF    PURPOSE;     AUTHORIZATION     OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  100.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is 
to  authorize  grants  to  assist  States  to  meet 
the  current  and  future  needs  of  handicapped 
individuals,  so  that  such  individuals  may 
prepare  for  and  engage  in  gainful  employ- 
ment to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  States  under  part  B  of  this  title  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  costs  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  provided  in  accordance  with 
State  plans  under  section  101,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $590,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $610,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $640,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975;  and  there  is  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
poses for  each  such  year  such  additional 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be 
necessary. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part 
C  of  this  title  (relating  to  grants  to  States 
end  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  to  assist 
them  In  meeting  the  costs  of  projects  to 
Initiate  or  expand  services  to  handlcapp>ed 
Individuals,  especially  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps,  and  part  D  of  this  title 
(relating  to  the  study  of  comprehensive 
service  needs  of  individuals  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps),  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $35,860,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $37,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $39,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 
and  there  Is  further  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  for  each  such  year 
such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine  to  be  necessiry.  Of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph  for  each 
such  fiscal  year.  $1,000,000  In  each  such  year 
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shall  be  available  only  lor  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  D  of  this  title. 

STATX  PLANS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  In  which 
a  State  desires  to  participate  in  programs 
under  this  title,  a  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  an  annual  plan 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  which 
shall — 

(1)(A)  designate  a  State  agency  as  the 
sole  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan, 
or  to  supervise  Its  administration  by  a  local 
agency,  except  that  (1)  where  under  the 
State's  law  the  State  agency  for  the  blind 
or  other  agency  which  provides  assistance 
or  services  to  the  adult  blind,  is  authorized 
to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
to  such  individuals,  such  agency  may  be 
designated  as  the  sole  State  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  part  of  the  plan  under  which 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  are  pro- 
vided for  the  blind  (or  to  supervise  the 
administration  of  such  part  by  a  local 
agency)  and  a  separate  State  agency  may  be 
designated  as  the  sole  State  agency  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  State  plan,  and 
(11)  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request  of  a 
State,  may  authorize  such  agency  to  share 
funding  and  administrative  responsibility 
with  another  agency  of  the  State  or  with  a 
local  agency  in  order  to  permit  such  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  a  joint  program  to  provide 
services  to  handicapped  individuals,  and 
may  waive  compliance  with  respect  to  voca- 
tional* rehabilitation  services  furnished  un- 
der such  programs  with  the  requirement  of 
clause  (4)  of  this  subsection  that  the  plan 
be  In  effect  In  all  political  subdivisions  of 
that  State; 

(B)  provide  that  the  State  agency  so  des- 
ignated to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan,  or  (If  there 
are  two  State  agencies  designated  under  sub- 
clause (A)  of  this  clause)  to  supervise  or 
administer  the  part  of  the  State  plan  that 
does  not  relate  to  services  for  the  blind,  shall 
be  (I)  a  State  agency  primarily  concerned 
with  vocational  rehabilitation,  or  vocational 
and  other  rehabilitation,  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, (11)  the  State  agency  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  educa- 
tion or  vocational  education  in  the  State,  or 
(ill)  a  State  agency  which  includes  at  least 
two  other  major  organizational  units  each  of 
which  administers  one  or  more  of  the  major 
public  education,  public  health,  public  wel- 
fare, or  labor  programs  of  the  State; 

(2)  provide,  except  In  the  case  of  agencies 
described  in  clause  (1)  (B)  (1)  — 

(A)  that  the  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  (or  each  State  agency 
If  two  are  so  designated)  shall  Include  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  bureau,  division,  or 
other  organizational  unit  which  (I)  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, or  vocational  and  other  rehabilitation, 
of  handicapped  Individuals,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram of  such  State  agency.  (11)  has  a  full- 
time  director,  and  (ill)  has  a  staff  employed 
on  such  rehabilitation  work  off  such  orga- 
nizational unit  all  or  substantially  all  of 
whom  are  employed  full  time  on  such  work; 
and 

(B)  (1)  that  such  unit  shall  be  located  at 
an  organizational  level  and  shall  have  an 
organizational  status  within  such  State 
agency  comparable  to  that  of  other  major 
organizational  units  of  such  agency,  or  (11) 
In  the  case  of  an  agency  described  In  clause 
(1)  (B)  (11),  either  that  such  unit  shall  be  so 
located  and  have  such  status,  or  that  the 
director  of  such  unit  shall  be  the  executive 
officer  of  such  State  agency;  except  that.  In 
the  case  of  a  State  which  has  designated  only 
one  State  agency  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  such  State  may,  if  it  so  de- 
sires, assign  responsibility  for  the  part  of  the 
plan  under  which  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  are  provided  for  the  blind  to  one 
organizational  unit  of  such  agency  and  assign 


responsibility  for  the  rest  of  the  plan  to  an- 
other organizational  unit  of  such  agency, 
with  the  provisions  of  this  clause  applj-lng 
separately  to  each  of  such  units; 

(3)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State,  or  If  the  State  so  elects,  by  the 
State  and  local  agencies  to  meet  the  amount 
of  the  non-Federal  share; 

(4)  provide  that  the  plan  shall  be  In  effect 
In  all  political  subdivisions,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  any  activity  which.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  is  likely  to  assist  in 
promoting  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
substantially  larger  numbers  of  handicapped 
Individuals  or  groups  of  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals the  Secretary  may  waive  compliance 
with  the  requirement  herein  that  the  plan 
be  in  effect  In  all  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State  to  the  extent  and  for  such  period 
as  may  be  provided  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him,  but  only  if  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  Is  met  from 
funds  made  available  by  a  local  agency  (In- 
cluding, to  the  extent  permitted  by  such 
regulations,  funds  contributed  to  such 
agency  by  a  private  agency,  organization,  or 
individual); 

(5)  (A)  contain  the  plans,  policies,  and 
methods  to  be  followed  In  carrymg  out  the 
State  plan  and  In  its  administration  and 
supervision,  including  a  description  of  the 
method  to  be  used  to  expand  and  Improve 
services  to  Individuals  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps;  and.  In  the  event  that  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  cannot  be  provided  to 
all  eligible  handicapped  individuals  who  ap- 
ply for  such  services,  show  (1)  the  order  to 
be  followed  in  selecting  Individuals  to  whom 
vocational  rehabllltatlon^rvlces  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  (II)  the  outcomes  and  service 
goals,  and  the  time  within  which  they  may 
be  achieved,  for  the  rehabUitatlon  of  such 
Individuals,  which  method  of  selection  for 
the  provision  of  vocational  rehabUitatlon 
services  shall  enstu-e  that  Individuals  with 
the  most  severe  handicaps  receive  equal  con- 
sideration with  other  handicapped  appli- 
cants and  shall  be  consistent  with  outcome 
and  service  goals  for  serving  handicapped 
individuals,  established  In  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and 

(B)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  State  has  studied  and 
considered  a  broad  variety  of  means  for  pro- 
viding services  to  Individuals  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps; 

(6)  provide  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, other  than  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards,  as  are  foimd  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan; 

(7)  contain  (A)  provisions  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards,  which  are  consistent  with  any 
State  licensure  laws  and  regulations.  Includ- 
ing provisions  relating  to  the  tenure,  selec- 
tion, appointment,  and  qualifications  of  per- 
sonnel, and  (B)  provisions  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  minimum 
standards  governing  the  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel utilized  in  the  provision  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  but  the  Secretary 
shall  exercise  no  authority  with  respect  to 
the  selection,  method  of  selection,  tenure  of 
office,  or  compensation  of  any  individual  em- 
ployed In  accordance  with  such  provision; 

(8)  provide,  at  a  minimum,  for  the  provi- 
sion of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
specified  m  clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  103,  and  the  remainder 
of  such  services  specified  in  such  section 
after  full  consideration  of  eligibility  for 
similar  benefits  under  any  other  program, 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  specified  in  clauses  (4) 
and  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section, 
such  consideration  shall  not  be  requli«d 
where  it  would  delay  the  provision  of  such 
services  to  any  Individual; 

(9)  provide    that    (A)    an    Individualized 


written  rehabilitation  program  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  102  will  be  developed 
for  each  handicapped  individual  eligible  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  under  this 
Act,  (B)  such  services  will  be  provided  under 
the  plan  in  accordance  with  such  program, 
and  (C)  records  of  the  characteristics  of  each 
applicant  will  be  kept  specifying,  as  to  those 
individuals  who  apply  for  services  under  this 
title  and  are  determined  not  to  be  eligible 
therefor,  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tions; 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form,  contain- 
ing such  information  (including  the  data  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (C)  of  clause  (9)  of 
this  subsection,  periodic  estimates  of  the 
population  of  handicapped  Individuals  eli- 
gible for  services  under  this  Act  in  such 
State,  specifications  of  the  number  of  such 
individuals  who  will  be  served  with  fimds 
provided  under  this  Act  and  the  outcomes 
and  service  goals  to  be  achieved  for  such 
individuals  In  each  priority  category  speci- 
fied m  accordance  with  clause  (5)  of  this 
subsection,  and  the  service  costs  for  each 
such  category),  and  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  title,  and  comply  with  such 
provisions  as  he  may  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports; 

(11)  provide  for  entering  into  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with,  and  the  utilization 
of  the  services  and  facilities  of,  the  State 
agencies  administering  the  State's  public  as- 
sistance programs,  other  programs  for  hand- 
icapped individuals,  veterans  programs,  man- 
power programfi,  and  public  employment 
offices,  and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  other  Federal,  State  and  local  public 
agencies  providing  services  related  to  the 
rehabilitation    of    handicapped    individuals; 

(12)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Secretary  that,  in  the  provision  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  maximum  utilization 
shall  be  made  of  public  or  other  vocational 
or  technical  training  facilities  or  other  ap- 
propriate resoxirces  in  the  community; 

(13)  (A)  provide  that  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  provided  under  the  State  plan 
shall  be  available  to  any  civil  employee  of 
the  United  States  disabled  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  apply  to  other  p>ersons,  and 

(B)  provide  that  special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  rehabilitation  under  this  Act 
of  a  handicapped  individual  whose  handi- 
capping condition  arises  from  a  disability 
sustained  in  the  line  of  duty  while  such  in- 
dividual was  jjerformlng  as  a  public  safety 
officer  and  the  proximate  cause  of  such  dis- 
ability was  a  criminal  act.  apparent  criminal 
act.  or  a  hazardous  condition  resulting  di- 
rectly from  the  officer's  performance  of  duties 
In  direct  connection  with  the  enforcement, 
execution,  and  administration  of  law  or  flre 
prevention,  fireflghtlng,  or  related  pubHc 
safety  activities; 

(14)  provide  that  no  residence  require- 
ment will  be  Imposed  which  excludes  from 
services  under  the  plan  any  individual  who 
is  present  in  the  State; 

(15)  provide  for  continuing  statewide 
studies  of  the  needs  of  handicapped  Individ- 
uals and  how  these  needs  may  be  most  ef- 
fectively met  ( Including  the  State's  needs  for 
rehabilitation  facilities)  with  a  view  toward 
the  relative  need  for  services  to  significant 
segments  of  the  population  of  handicapped 
individuals  and  the  need  for  expansion  of 
services  to  those  individuals  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps; 

(16)  provide  for  (A)  periodic  review  and 
reevaluation  of  the  status  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals placed  in  extended  employment  In 
rehabilitation  faclllltes  (Including  work- 
shops) to  determine  the  feasibility  of  their 
employment,  or  training  for  employment,  in 
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the  competitive  labor  market,  and  (B)  maxl- 
mtun  efforts  to  place  such  Individuals  in  such 
employment  or  training  whenever  It  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  feasible; 

(17)  provide  that  where  such  State  plan 
Includes  provisions  for  the  construction  of 
rehabilitation  facilities — 

(A)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction thereof  for  a  fiscal  year  will  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  State's  allotment  for  such  year, 

(B)  the  provisions  of  section  305  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  construction  and  such 
provisions  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such 
construction,  and 

(C)  there  shall  be  compliance  with  regula- 
tions the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  designed 
to  assure  that  no  State  will  reduce  Its  efforts 
in  providing  other  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  (other  than  for  the  establishment  of 
rehabilitation  facilities)  because  its  plan  in- 
cludes such  provisions  for  construction; 

(18)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  (or  each  State  agency 
if  two  are  so  designated)  and  any  sole  local 
agency  administering  the  plan  In  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  will  take  Into  ac- 
count. In  connection  with  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  arising  in  the  administration  of 
the  plan,  the  views  of  individuals  and  groups 
thereof  who  are  recipients  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  (or,  in  appropriate  cases, 
their  parents  or  guardians) ,  working  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  pro- 
viders of  vocational  rehabilitation  services; 
and 

(19)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  continuing  studies  re- 
quired under  clause  (15)  of  this  subsection, 
as  well  as  an  annual  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  In  meeting  the  goals 
and  priorities  set  forth  In  the  plan,  will  form 
the  basis  for  the  submission,  from  time  to 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  of  appro- 
priate amendments  to  the  plan. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  he  finds  fulfills  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  .subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
he  shall  disapprove  any  plan  which  does  not 
fulfill  such  conditions.  Prior  to  such  disap- 
proval, the  Secretary  shall  notify  a  State  of 
his  intention  to  disapprove  Its  plan,  and  he 
shall  afford  such  State  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  resison- 
able  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  supervis- 
ing the  administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  section,  finds  that — 

1 1 1  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It 
no  longer  compiles  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section;  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  of  such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  title  (or.  In  his  discretion,  that  such 
further  payments  will  be  reduced,  Ln  accord- 
ance with  regulations  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  or  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  only  for  the  projects 
under  the  parts  of  the  State  plan  affected  by 
such  failure),  until  he  Is  satisfied  there  Is 
no  longer  any  such  failure.  Until  he  is  so 
satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  such  State  under  this  title  (or 
sha'il  limit  payments  to  projects  under  those 
parts  of  the  State  plan  In  which  there  Is  no 
such  failure) . 

(d)  If  any  State  la  dissatisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  action  under  subsection  (b)  or 
(c)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  where  the  capital  of  such  State  Is 
located  and  judicial  review  of  such  action 
shall  be  on  the  record  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 


INSIVIDirALIZEO    WarrTEN    REUABILrrAXION 
PROGRAM 

See.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  Insure 
that  the  individualized  written  rehabilita- 
tion program  required  by  section  101(a)(9) 
in  the  case  of  each  handicapped  Individual  Is 
developed  Jointly  by  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation counselor  or  coordinator  and  the  hand- 
icapped Individual  (or.  In  appropriate  cases, 
his  parents  or  guardians),  and  that  such 
program  meets  the  requirements  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Such  writ- 
ten program  shall  set  forth  the  terms  and 
conditions,  as  well  as  the  rights  and  reme- 
dies, under  which  goods  and  services  will  be 
provided  to  the  Individual. 

(b)  Each  Individualized  written  rehabili- 
tation program  shall  be  reviewed  on  an  an- 
nual basis  at  which  time  each  such  Individ- 
ual (or.  In  appropriate  cases,  bis  parents  or 
guardians)  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  review  such  program  and  renegotiate  Its 
terms.  Such  program  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to  (1)  a  statement  of  long-range 
rehabilitation  goals  for  the  Individual  and 
intermediate  rehabilitation  objectives  re- 
lated to  the  attainment  of  such  goals,  (2) 
a  statement  of  the  specific  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  be  provided,  (3)  the 
projected  date  for  the  Initiation  and  the 
anticipated  duration  of  each  such  service, 
(4)  objective  criteria  and  an  evaluation  pro- 
cedure and  schedule  for  determining  whether 
such  objectives  and  goals  are  being  achieved, 
and,  (5)  where  appropriate,  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  availability  of  a  client  as- 
sistance project  established  In  such  area 
pursuant  to  section  112. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  also  Insure  that  (1 ) 
In  developing  and  carrying  out  the  individ- 
ualized written  rehabilitation  program  re- 
quired by  section  101  In  the  case  of  each 
handicapped  individual  primary  emphstsls  is 
placed  upon  the  determination  and  achieve- 
ment of  a  vocational  goal  for  such  Individual, 

(2)  a  decision  that  such  an  individual  Is  not 
capable  of  achieving  such  a  goal,  and  thus 
not  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  provided  with  assistance  under  this 
part,  is  made  only  in  full  consultation  with 
such  individual  (or,  in  appropriate  cases,  his 
parents  or  guardians) .  and  only  upon  the  cer- 
tification, as  an  amendment  to  such  written 
program,  that  the  evaluation  of  rehabilita- 
tion potential  has  demonstrated  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  such  mdlvldual  is  not 
then  capable  of  achieving  such  a  goal,  and 

(3)  any  such  decision  shall  be  reviewed  at 
least  annually  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure and  criteria  established  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

SCOPE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILrrATION  SERVICES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Vocational  rehabilitation 
services  provided  under  this  Act  are  any 
goods  or  services  necessary  to  render  a  hand- 
icapped individual  employable,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  following ; 

(1)  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential. 
Includmg  diagnostic  and  related  services,  m- 
cldental  to  the  determtaatlon  of  eligibility 
for,  and  the  nature  and  scope  of,  services  to 
be  provided,  including,  where  appropriate, 
exammatlon  by  a  physician  skilled  In  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  emotional  dis- 
orders, or  by  a  licensed  psychologist  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  laws  and  regulations,  or 
both; 

(2)  counseling,  guidance,  referral,  and 
placement  services  for  handicapped  Individ- 
uals, including  follow-up.  follow-along,  and 
other  postemplojrment  services  necessary  to 
assist  such  individuals  to  maintain  their  em- 
ployment and  services  designed  to  help 
handicapped  Individuals  secure  needed  serv- 
ices from  other  agenlces,  where  such  services 
are  not  available  under  this  Act; 

(3)  vocational  and  other  training  services 
for  handicapped  individuals,  which  shall  in- 
clude personal   and   vocational   adjustment. 


books,  and  other  training  materials,  and  serv- 
ices to  the  families  of  such  individuals  as  are 
necessary  to  the  adjustment  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  such  Individuals:  Provided,  That  no 
training  services  In  mstltutlons  of  higher 
education  shall  be  paid  for  with  funds  under 
this  title  unless  maximum  efforts  have  been 
made  to  secure  grant  assistance,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  from  other  sources  to  pay  for  such 
training; 

(4)  physical  and  mental  restoration  serv- 
ices. Including,  but  not  limited  to.  (A)  cor- 
rective surgery  or  therapeutic  treatment 
necessary  to  correct  or  substantially  modify 
a  physical  or  mental  condition  which  is  stable 
or  slowly  progressive  and  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial handicap  to  employment,  but  Is  of 
such  nature  that  such  correction  or  modifica- 
tion may  reasonably  be  expected  to  eliminate 
or  substantially  reduce  the  handicap  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  (B)  necessary 
hospitalization  in  connection  with  surgery 
or  treatment,  (C)  prosthetic  and  orthotic 
devices,  (D)  eyeglasses  and  visual  services  as 
prescribed  by  a  physician  skilled  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  or  by  an  optometrist,  which- 
ever the  individual  may  select,  (E)  special 
services  (including  transplantation  and  di- 
alysis) ,  artificial  kidneys,  and  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  treatment  of  Individuals  suffer- 
ing from  end-stage  renal  disease,  and  (P) 
diagnosis  and  treatment  for  mental  and  emo- 
tional disorders  by  a  physician  or  licensed 
psychologist  In  accordance  with  State  licen- 
sure laws; 

(5)  maintenance,  not  exceeding  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  subsistence,  during  rehabilita- 
tion; 

(6)  Interpreter  services  for  deaf  Individ- 
uals, and  reader  services  for  those  individuals 
determined  to  be  blind  after  an  examination 
by  a  physician  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  the 
eye  or  by  an  optometrist,  whichever  the 
Individual  may  select; 

(7)  recruitment  and  training  services  for 
handicapped  Individuals  to  provide  them 
with  new  employment  opportunities  in  the 
fields  of  rehabilitation,  health,  welfare,  pub- 
lic safety,  and  law  enforcement,  and  other 
appropriate  service  employment; 

(8)  rehabilitation  teaching  services  and 
orientation  and  mobility  services  tar  the 
blind; 

(9)  occupational  licenses,  tools,  equip- 
ment, and  Initial  stocks  and  supplies; 

(10)  transportation  In  connection  with 
the  rendering  of  any  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion service;  and 

(11)  telecommunications,  sensory,  and 
other  technological  aids  and  devices. 

(b)  Vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
when  provided  for  the  benefit  of  groups  of 
Individuals,  may  also  Include  the  following: 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  any  type  of  small  busi- 
ness operated  by  individuals  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps  the  operation  of  which  can 
be  Improved  by  management  services  and 
supervision  provided  by  the  State  agency, 
the  provision  of  such  services  and  super- 
vision, alone  or  together  with  the  acquisition 
by  the  State  agency  of  vending  facilities  or 
other  equipment  and  initial  stocks  and  sup- 
plies; and 

(2)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
public  or  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  the  provision  of  other  facilities  and 
services  which  promise  vO  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  group 
of  individuals  but  wh.ch  are  not  related 
directly  to  the  individualized  rehabilitation 
written  program  of  any  one  handicapped  in- 
dividual. 

NON-FEDERAL   SHARE   FOR   CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  104.  ^or  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  payments  to  Stntes  for  carry- 
ing out  part  B  of  this  title,  the  non-Federal 
share,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
bv  the  Secretarv.  shall  include  contributions 
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of  funds  made  by  any  private  agency,  or- 
ganization, or  individual  to  a  State  or  local 
agency  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of  con- 
struction or  establishment  of  a  public  or 
nonprofit  rehabilitation  facility,  which 
would  be  regarded  as  State  or  local  funds 
except  for  the  condition,  imposed  by  the 
contributor,  limiting  use  of  such  funds  to 
construction  or  establishment  of  such  facil- 
ity. 

Part    B — Basic    Vocational    REHAsn-iTATiON 

Services 

state  allotments 

Sec.  110.  (a)  (1)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after with  respect  to  such  portion  of  the 
appropriations  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
section  100  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
allotment  of  an  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  of  section  100  for  allotment 
under  this  section  as  the  product  of  (1)  the 
population  of  the  State  and  (2)  the  square 
of  Us  allotment  {jercentage  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States.  The  allotment  to  any  State  (other 
than  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands)  under  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less 
than  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
amovmt  appropriated  under  subsection  (b) 
(1)  of  section  100,  or  $2,000,000  whichever 
is  greater,  shall  be  increased  to  that  amount 
the  total  of  the  Increase  thereby  required 
being  derived  by  proportionately  reducing 
the  allotments  to  each  of  the  remaining 
such  States  under  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsectlnn.  but  with  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of 
any  such  remaining  States  from  being  there- 
by reduced  to  less  than  that  amount. 

(2)  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30.  1973,  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  allotment.  In  addition  to  the  allot- 
ment to  which  It  Is  entitled  under  paragraph 
(1 ) ,  of  an  amount  equal  to — 

(A)  Two-thirds  of  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying — 

li)  the  excess  (If  any)  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  allotment 
under  this  section  In  excess  of  the  amount 
obligated  under  such  section  or  predecessor 
authority  for  such  purpose  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  over  the  total 
amount  so  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  35,   1973.   by 

(11)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
population  of  such  State  by  the  population 
of  all  the  States,  plus 

(B)  One-third  of  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying — 

(I)  the  excess  (If  any)  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  In  excess  of  8590.000.000  for  such 
year  for  allotment  under  this  section  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  obligated  under  such 
section  or  predecessor  authority  for  such  pur- 
pose for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
over  the  total  amount  so  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  by 

(II)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
allotment  percentage  of  such  State  by  the 
sum  of  the  allotment  percentages  of  all  the 
States. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized  by 
such  State  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  he  shall  make  such  amount  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  to  one  or  more  other  States  to  the  ex- 
tent he  determines  such  other  State  will  be 
able  to  use  such  additional  amount  during 
such  year  for  carrying  out  such  purposes. 
Any  amount  made  available  to  a  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
be  regarded  as  an  Increase  of  such  State's 
allotment  (as  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section)  for  such  year. 


PAYMENTS    to    STATES 

Sec.  111.  (a)  From  each  State's  allotment 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  under  the 
plan  for  such  State  approved  under  section 
101,  Including  expenditures  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan,  except  that  the 
total  of  such  payments  to  such  State  for 
such  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  Its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  110  for  ^rich 
year  and  such  payments  shall  not  be  made 
In  an  amount  which  would  result  In  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan  re- 
quired by  clause  (17)  of  section  101(a),  and 
except  that  the  amount  otherwise  payable  to 
such  State  for  such  year  under  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  expenditures  from  non-Pederal 
sources  during  such  year  under  this  title  are 
less  than  expenditures  under  the  State  plan 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

(b)  The  method  of  computing  and  paying 
amounts  ptirsuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  shsai,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calender'  quarter  or  other  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  each  State  under  the  provi- 
sions of  such  subsection  for  such  period,  such 
estimate  to  be  based  on  such  records  of  the 
State  and  information  furnished  by  it,  and 
such  other  investigation,  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  pay,  from  the  allot- 
ment available  therefor,  the  amount  so  esti- 
mated by  him  for  such  period,  reduced  or  in- 
creased, as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum 
(not  previously  adjusted  under  this  para- 
graph) by  which  he  finds  that  his  estimate 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  the  State  for  any 
prior  period  under  such  subsection  was  great- 
er or  less  than  the  amount  which  should  have 
been  paid  to  the  State  for  such  prior  period 
under  such  subsection.  Such  payment  shall 
be  made  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  shall  be  made 
through  the  disbursing  facilities  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  shall  be  made  In 
such  Installments  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine. 

CLIENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside 
out  of  funds  appropriated  under  section  303 
for  special  projects  and  demonstrations  up 
to  $1,500,000  but  no  less  than  $500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  up 
to  $2,500,000  but  no  less  than  $1,000,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30,  1975,  to  establish  in  no  less  than  10 
nor  more  than  20  geographically  dispersed 
regions  client  assistance  pilot  projects  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  "proj- 
ects") to  provide  counselors  to  Inform  and 
advise  all  clients  and  client  applicants  In 
the  project  area  of  all  available  benefits  un- 
der this  Act  and  to  assist  them  In  their 
relationships  with  projects,  programs,  and 
facilities  providing  services  to  them  under 
thl3  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  shall  Include  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

( 1 )  All  employees  of  such  projects  shall 
not  be  presently  serving  as  staff  or  con- 
sultants or  receiving  benefits  of  any  kind 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  any  rehabilita- 
tion project,  program,  or  facility. 

(2)  The  staff  of  such  projects  shall  be 
afforded  reasonable  access  to  policymaking 
and  administrative  personnel  in  State  and 
local  rehabilitation  programs,  projects,  and 
facilities. 

(3)  The  project  shall  submit  an  annual 
ireport,  through  the  State  agency  deslg- 
"nated  pursuant  to  section  101,  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  operation  of  the  project  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  including  a  summary 


of  the  work  done  and  a  uniform  statistical 
tabulation  of  all  cases  bandied  by  such 
project.  A  copy  of  each  such  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  by  the  Secretary,  together  with 
a  summary  of  such  reports  and  his  evaluation 
of  such  projects.  Including  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations. 

(4)  Each  State  agency  may  enter  into  co- 
operative arrangements  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  secure  the  services  In 
such  projects  of  graduate  students  who  are 
undergoing  clinical  training  activities  In 
related  fields.  No  compensation  with  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  such  students. 

(5)  Reasonable  assurance  shall  be  given 
by  the  appropriate  State  agency  that  all 
clients  or  client  applicants  within  the  project 
area  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  receive 
adequate  service  under  the  project  and  shall 
not  be  pressured  against  or  otherwise  dis- 
couraged from  availing  themselves  of  the 
services  available  under  such  project. 

(6)  The  project  shall  be  funded,  admin- 
istered, and  operated  directly  by  the  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  101. 
Part  C— Innovation  and  Expansion  Grants 

state  allotments 
Sec.  120.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  available 
pursuant  to  section  l00(bM2)  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  the  costs  described  in  section  121 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment 
of  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  population  of  the  State  bears  to 
the  population^of  all  the  States.  The  allot- 
ment to  any  State  under  the  preceding  sen- 

ft^^^li^'  ^''y  ^^"""^  y**""  ^hlch  is  less  than 
$50,000  (or  such  other  amount  as  may  be 
specified  as  a  minimum  aUotment  In  the  Act 
appropriating  such  sums  for  such  year)  shall 
be  Increased  to  that  amount,  and  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  June  30 
1974,  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  cover  up  to  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  continuing  projects 
wsuted  under  section  4(a)(2)(A)  of  the 
Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act,  except  that  no 
such  project  may  receive  financial  assistance 
under  both  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
and  this  Act  for  a  total  period  of  time  in  ex- 
cess of  three  years.  The  total  of  the  increase 
required  by  the  preceding  sentence  shaU  be 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the  al- 
lotments to  each  of  the  remaining  Statee 
under  the  first  sentence  of  this  section  but 
with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such  re- 
maining States  from  thereby  being  reduced 
to  less  than  $50,000. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utUized  by  such 
State  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  he  shall  make  such  amount  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
to  one  or  more  other  States  which  he  deter- 
mines wUl  be  able  to  use  additional  amounts 
during  such  year  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
poses. Any  amount  made  avaUable  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  preceding 
sentence  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  part  be 
regarded  as  an  Increase  of  such  State's  allot- 
ment (as  determined  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section)  for  such  year. 

PAYMENTS   TO   STATES 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Prom  each  State's  allotment 
under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  such  State  or,  at  the  option 
of  the  State  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
section  101(a)(1).  to  a  public  or  nonprofit 
organization  cr  agency,  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  preparing  for.  and  Initiating 
special  programs  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  101  to  expand 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  including 
programs  to  initiate  or  expand  such  services 
to  Individuals  with  the  most  severe  handl- 
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caps,  or  of  special  programs  under  such 
State  plan  to  Initiate  or  expand  services  to 
classes  of  handicapped  Individuals  who  have 
unusual  and  difficult  problems  in  connection 
with  their  rehabilitation,  particularly  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  poor,  and  respon- 
sibility for  whose  treatment,  education,  and 
reliabllltatlon  Is  shared  by  the  State  agency 
designated  In  section  101  with  other  agen- 
cies. The  Secretary  may  require  that  any 
portion  of  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section,  but  not  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  such  allotment,  may  be  expended  In  con- 
nection with  only  such  projects  as  have  first 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Any  grant 
of  funds  under  this  section  which  will  be 
used  for  direct  services  to  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals or  for  establishing  or  maintaining 
facilities  whlc'h  will  render  direct  services  to 
such  Individuals  must  have  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  State  agency  desig- 
La'.ed  pursuant  to  section  101. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  may  be  made  for  a 
period  cf  not  to  exceed  three  years  beginning 
with  the  commencement  of  the  project  as 
approved,  and  sums  appropriated  for  grants 
under  this  section  shall  remain  available  for 
such  grants  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  Pa3rment3  with  respect  to  any 
project  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  project.  The  non-Federal  share 
of  the  ccst  cf  a  protect  may  be  In  cash  or  In 
kind  and  may  Include  funds  spent  for  project 
purposes  by  a  cooperating  public  or  non- 
profit agency  provided  that  It  Is  not  Included 
as  a  cost  In  any  other  federally  financed 
program. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
for  services  performed  and  purchases  made, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  tfc's  section. 

Part   D — Comp-:ehensive   Service   Needs 
special  study 

Six:.  130.  (ai  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study,  which  may  Include 
research  and  demonstration  projects  of  the 
feasibility  of  methods  designed  (1)  to  pre- 
pare iTidlviduals  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps for  entry  into  programs  under  this  Act 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  eligible  to  enter 
such  programs  due  to  the  severity  of  their 
handicap,  and  (2)  to  assist  individuals  with 
the  most  severe  handicaps  who,  due  to  the 
severity  of  their  handicaps  or  other  factors 
such  as  their  age,  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  rehabilitated  for  employment 
but  for  whom  a  program  of  rehabilitation 
could  improve  their  ability  to  live  independ- 
ently or  function  normally  within  their  fam- 
ily and  community.  Such  study  shall  en- 
compass the  extent  to  which  other  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  do  or  might 
contribute  to  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence 
and  the  methods  by  which  all  such  programs 
can  be  coordinated  at  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal levels  with  those  carried  out  under  this 
Act  to  the  end  that  individuals  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps  are  assured  to  receiv- 
ing the  kinds  of  assistance  necessary  for 
them  to  achieve  such  objectives. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  find- 
ings of  the  stxidy.  research,  and  demonstra- 
tions directed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative or  other  action  as  he  may  find  de- 
sirable, not  later  than  January  1,  1975. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

DECLARATTON   OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  200.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
authorize  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to — 

(a)  plan  and  conduct  research,  demonstra- 
tions, and  related  activities  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  handicapped  individuals,  and 


(b)  plan  and  conduct  courses  of  training 
and  related  activities  designed  to  provide  in- 
creased numbers  of  trained  rehabilitation 
personnel,  to  increase  the  levels  of  skills  of 
such  personnel,  and  to  develop  improved 
methods  of  providing  such  training. 

AlTTHORIZArlON    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  201.  (a)  In  order  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated: 

(1 )  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 

202  of  this  title.  $20,346,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $25,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975; 
and  there  is  further  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose  for  each  such  year 
such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine  to  be  necessary.  Of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph  15  per 
centum,  20  per  centum,  and  25  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  such  fiscal  years,  respec- 
tively, shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  activities  under  section  202 
(b)(2). 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 

203  of  this  title,  $27,700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $27,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974,  and  $27,700,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 
and  there  is  further  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose  for  each  such  year 
such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine  to  be  necessary. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
shall  remain  available  until  exptended. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Commissioner,  and  in  coordination  with 
other  appropriate  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  and  contracts 
with  States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencl?s 
and  organizations.  Including  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
projects  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and 
conducting  research,  demonstrations,  and  re- 
lated activities  which  ^^ea^  directly  on  the 
development  of  methods,  procedures,  and 
devices  to  assist  In  the  provision  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, especially  those  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps,  under  this  Act.  Such  projects  may 
include  medical  and  other  scientific,  techni- 
cal, methodological,  and  other  Investigations 
into  tne  nature  of  disability,  methods  of 
analyzing  It.  snd  restorative  t?chnlques: 
studies  and  analyses  of  Industrial,  vocational, 
social,  psychological,  economic,  and  other 
factors  affecting  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped Individuals:  special  problems  of 
homebound  and  Institutionalized  individ- 
uals; studies  and  analyses  of  architectural 
and  engineering  design  adapted  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  handicapped  Individuals: 
and  related  activities  which  hold  promise  of 
Increasing  knowledge  and  improving  methods 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals and  Individuals  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps. 

(b)  In  addition  to  carrying  out  projects 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  through  the  Commissioner,  and 
in  coordination  with  other  appropriate  pro- 
prams  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the 
following  specialized  research  activities: 

( 1 )  Establishment  and  support  of  Reha- 
btUtP-tion  Research  and  Training  Centers  to 
be  operated  in  collaboration  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  coordinated  and  advanced  pro- 
grams of  reser-.rch  In  rehabilitation  and  train- 
ing of  rehabilitation  research  personnel.  In- 
cludinp.  but  not  limited  to.  graduate  train- 
ing. Grants  may  Include  funds  for  seifvlces 
rendered  by  such  a  center  to  handicapped 
Individuals  In  connection  with  such  research 
and  training  activities. 


(2)  Establishment  and  support  of  Re- 
habilitation Engineering  Research  Centers 
to  (A)  develop  innovative  methods  of  apply- 
ing advanced  medical  technology,  scientific 
achievement,  and  psychological  and  social 
knowledge  to  solVe  rehabilitation  problems 
through  planning  and  conducting  research, 
including  cooperative  research  with  public 
or  private  agencies  and  organizations,  de- 
signed to  produce  new  scientific  knowledge, 
equipment,  and  devices  suitable  for  solving 
problems  in  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped Individuals  and  for  reducing  environ- 
mental barriers,  and  to  (B)  cooperate  with 
State  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101  in  developing  systems  of  information 
exchange  and  coordination  to  promote  the 
prompt  utilization  of  engineering  and  other 
scientific  research  to  assist  in  solving  prob- 
lems in  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
Individuals. 

(3)  Conduct  of  a  program  for  spinal  cord 
Injury  research,  to  Include  support  of  spinal 
cord  Injuries  projects  and  demonstrations 
established  pursuant  to  section  303(b), 
which  will  (A)  Insure  dissemination  of  re- 
search findings  among  all  such  centers.  (B) 
provide  encouragement  and  support  for  ini- 
tiatives and  new  approaches  by  individual 
and  Institutional  Investigators,  and  (C) 
establish  and  maintain  close  working  rela- 
tionships with  other  governmental  and  vol- 
untary institutions  and  organizations  en- 
gaged in  similar  efforts.  In  order  to  unify  and 
coordinate  scientific  efforts,  encourage  Joint 
planning,  and  promote  the  interchange  of 
data  and  reports  among  spinal  cord  injury 
Investigators. 

(4)  Conduct  of  a  program  for  international 
rehabilitation  research,  demonstration,  and 
training  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new 
knowledge  and  methods  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  handlcapF>ed  Individuals  In  the  United 
States,  cooperating  with  and  assisting  In  de- 
veloping and  sharing  Information  found  use- 
ful in  other  nations  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  Individuals,  and  initiating  a 
program  to  exchange  experts  and  technical 
assistance  In  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  Individuals  with  other  nations 
as  a  means  of  Increasing  the  levels  of  skill  of 
rehabilitation  personnel. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  305  shall 
apply  to  assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion, unless  the  context  indicates  to  the 
contrary. 

TRAINING 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  through  the 
Commissioner,  in  coordination  with  other 
appropriate  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with 
States  and  public  or  :ioi.proflt  agencies  and 
organizations,  including  institutions  of  high- 
er education,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects for  training,  tralneeshlps.  and  related 
activities  designed  to  assist  In  increasli.g  the 
numbers  of  personnel  trained  In  providing 
vocational  services  to  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals and  In  performing  other  functions 
necessary  to  the  development  of  such  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  In  making  such  grants  or  contracts, 
funds  made  available  for  any  yeir  will  be 
utilized  to  provide  a  balanced  procrrflm  of 
assistance  to  meet  the  medical,  vocational, 
and  other  personnel  'mining  neert?  of  both 
public  and  private  rehabilitation  procrams 
and  Instltutlo".?.  to  Inc'.ude  projects  In  re- 
habilitation medicine.  rehablUtPtlon  nurs- 
ing, rehabilitation  counseling,  rehabilitation 
so"Kl  work,  rehabllltatlo-i  psyc'-'ology.  pliys- 
Icil  therapy.  occ;in:itional  f-craoy  speech 
pathology  and  audlology.  workshoo  and  fa- 
cllltv  administration.  prosthetics  and 
orthotics,  specialized  personnel  In  services  to 
the  blind  and  the  deaf,  recreation  for  ill  and 
handicapped  Individuals,  and  other  fields 
contributing  to  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped Individuals,  including  homebound 
and  l;:s;itutionali7ed  ludlviduils  and  land- 
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Icapped  Individuals  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability.  No  grant  shall  be  made  iin- 
der  this  section  for  rumishing  to  an  in- 
dividual any  one  course  of  study  extending 
for  a  period  In  excess  of  lour  years. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  204.  There  shall  be  included  in  the 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  required  by 
section  404  a  full  report  on  the  research  and 
training  activities  carried  out  under  this  title 
and  the  extent  to  which  such  research  and 
training  has  contributed  directly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  methods,  procedxires,  devices, 
and  trained  personnel  to  assist  in  the  provi- 
sion of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
handicapped  Individuals  and  those  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps  under  this  Act. 
TITLE  m— SPECIAL  FEDERAL  RESPON- 
SIBILTIES 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSX 

Sec.  300.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to — 

(1)  authorize  grants  and  contracts  to  as- 
sist in  the  construction  and  initial  staffing 
of  rehabilitation  facilities; 

(2)  authorize  grants  and  contracts  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  vocational  training 
services  to  handicapped  individuals: 

(3)  authorize  grants  for  special  projects 
and  demonstrations  which  bold  promise  of 
expanding  or  otherwise  improving  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  handicapped  individuals,  in- 
cluding individuals  with  spinal  cord  Injuries, 
older  blind  individuals,  and  deaf  Individuals 
whose  maximum  vocational  potential  has  not 
been  achieved,  which  experiment  with  new 
types  or  patterns  of  services  or  devices  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  Individuals 
(Including  opportunities  for  new  careers  for 
handicapped  individuals,  and  for  other  In- 
dividuals in  programs  serving  handicapped 
individuals)  and  which  provide  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped  mi- 
gratory agricultural  workers  or  seasonal  farm- 
workers: 

f4)  establish  and  operate  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  Deaf -Blind  Youths  and  Adults: 

(5)  establish  uniform  grant  and  contact 
requirements  for  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  and  certain  other  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

GRANTS    FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OP    REHABIUTATTON 

FACIUTIES 

t 

Sec.  301.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section  for 
construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities,  ini- 
tial staffing,  and  planning  assistance,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  S55O.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  8500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
8500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975:  and  there  is  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  ptirpose  for  each  such 
year  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  to  be  necessary.  Amounts  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  available  for  ex- 
penditure with  respect  to  construction  proj- 
ects funded  or  initial  staffing  grants  made 
under  this  section  prior  to  July  1,  1977. 

(b)  ( 1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  con- 
struction of  public  or  nonprofit  rehabilita- 
tion facilities.  Such  grants  may  be  made  to 
States  and  public  or  nonprofit  organizations 
and  asen?les  for  prolects  fnr  which  aopJl- 
catlons  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section. 

(2)  To  be  approved,  an  apn'lcatlrn  -Vir  a 
grant  for  a  construction  pr.'jcct  under  tliis 
section  must  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
section  305. 

(3)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this  .sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  construction  project 
in  anv  Stite  shall  be  equal  to  the  s.-ime  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  such  project  as  the 
Federal  share  which  Is  appllcMe  In  the  ci^e 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  (as  de'^ned  In  sec- 
tion 645(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.SC.  2910(a)),  In  such  State,  except 


that  if  the  Federal  share  with  respect  to  re- 
habilitation facilities  In  such  State  is  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  subparagraph  (b)  (2)  of 
section  645  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  29l0(b) 
(2) ) ,  the  percentage  of  the  cost  for  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary designed  to  achieve  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable results  comparable  to  the  results  ob- 
tained under  such  subparagraph. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assist  In  the  initial  staffing  of 
any  public  or  nonprofit  rehabilitation  facility 
constructed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  (whether  or  not  such  construc- 
tion was  financed  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  section)  by  covering  part  of  the  costs 
(determinated  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  or  com- 
pensation of  professional  or  technical  person- 
nel of  such  facility  during  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  commencement  of  the  op- 
eration of  such  facility  and  ending  with  the 

close    of    four    years    and    three    months 

after  the  month  In  which  such  opera- 
tion commenced.  Such  grants  with  respect 
to  any  facility  may  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  period  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  such  operation 
commenced,  60  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
the  first  year  thereafter,  45  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  second  year  thereafter,  and 
30  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third 
year  thereafter. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
make  grants  upon  application  approved  by 
the  State  agency  designated  under  section 
101  to  administer  the  State  plan,  to  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  or  organi- 
zations to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  cost 
of  planning  rehabilitation  facilities  and  the 
services  to  be  provided  by  such  facilities. 

VOCATIONAL      TRAINING      SERVICES      FOR      HANDI- 
CAPPED    INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  810,300.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $10,- 
300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  and  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  er.d- 
ing  June  30.  1975;  and  there  is  further  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
pose for  each  such  year  such  additional  sums 
Eis  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be 
necessary. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
miike  grants  to  States  and  public  or  non- 
profit organizations  and  agencies  to  pay  up  to 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  pro- 
viding vocational  training  services  to  handi- 
capped Individuals,  especially  those  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps,  in  public  or  nonprofit 
rehabilitation  facilities. 

(2)  (A)  Vocational  training  services  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  shall  include 
training  with  a  view  toward  career  advance- 
ment: training  in  occupational  skills;  related 
services,  including  work  evaluation,  work 
testing,  provision  of  occupational  tools  and 
equipment  required  by  the  individual  to  en- 
gage In  such  training,  and  Job  tryouts;  and 
payment  of  weekly  allowances  to  Individuals 
receiving  such  training  and  related  services. 

(B)  Such  allowances  may  not  be  paid  to 
any  Individual  for  any  period  in  excess  of  two 
years,  and  such  allowances  for  any  week  shall 
not  exceed  $30  plus  $10  for  each  of  the  indi- 
vidual's dependents,  or  $70.  whichever  is  less. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  such  allow- 
ances for  any  individual,  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  individual's  need  for  such  an 
allowance.  Including  any  expenses  reasonably 
attributable  to  receipt  of  training  services, 
the  extent  to  which  such  an  allowance  will 
help  assure  entry  Into  and  satisfactory  coni- 
pletlon  of  training,  and  such  other  factors, 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  as  will  promote 
such  individual's  capacity  to  engage  In  gain- 
ful and  suitable  employment. 


(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  for  a 
project  pursuant  to  this  subsection  only  on 
his  determination  that  (A)  the  purpose  of 
such  project  is  to  prepare  bandlcappyed  in- 
dividuals, especially  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps,  for  gainful  and  suitable 
employment;  (B)  the  individuals  to  receive 
training  services  under  such  project  will 
Include  only  those  who  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  suitable  for  and  in  need  of  such 
training  services  by  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  designated  a£  provided  in  section 
101(a)(1)  of  the  State  in  which  the  re- 
habUitatlon  faclUty  is  located;  (C)  the  full 
range  of  training  services  will  be  made 
available  to  each  such  individual,  to  the 
extent  of  his  need  for  such  services;  and  (D) 
the  project,  including  the  participating  re- 
habUitation  facility  and  the  training  serv- 
ices provided,  meet  such  other  requirements 
as  he  may  prescribe  In  regulations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(c)(1)     The    Secretary     Is    authorized    to 

make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  rehabili- 
tation faculties,  or  to  an  organization  or 
combination  of  such  facilities,  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  projects  to  ana- 
lyze, improve,  and  increase  their  professional 
services  to  handicapped  individuals,  their 
management  effectiveness,  or  any  other  part 
of  their  operations  affecting  their  capacity  to 
provide  employment  and  services  for  such 
individuals. 

(2)  No  part  of  any  grant  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
of  acquiring,  constructing,  expanding,  re- 
modeling, or  altering  any  building. 

SPECIAL   PROJECTS   AND   DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing grants  under  this  section  for  special  proj- 
ects and  demonstration  (and  research  and 
evaluation  connected  therewith),  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $12,200,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $15.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  yetur  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975,  and  there  is  further  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
poses for  each  such  year  such  additional 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be 
necessary. 

( 2 )  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  10  per 
centum  in  each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
and  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  each  such  fiscal  year  such  additional 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  equal,  when 
added  to  the  amount  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  under  such  sub- 
section an  amount  of  $5,000,000  to  be  avail- 
able for  each  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  305,  shall  make  grants  to 
States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  for  paying  part  or  all  of  the 
cost  of  special  projects  and  demonstrations 
(and  research  and  evaluation  in  connection 
therewith)  (1)  for  establishing  programs 
and  facilities  for  providing  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  Individuals  with 
spinal  cord  Injuries,  older  blind  Individuals, 
and  deaf  Individuals  whose  maximum  voca- 
tional potential  has  not  been  achieved  which 
hold  promise  of  expanding  or  otherwise  Im- 
proving rehabilitation  services  to  handi- 
capped Individuals,  especially  those  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps,  and  (2)  for  applying 
new  types  or  patterns  of  services  or  devices 
(Including  opportunities  for  new  careers  for 
handicapped  individuals  for  other  Individ- 
uals in  programs  servicing  handicapped  in- 
dividuals) .  Projects  and  demonstrations  pro- 
viding services  to  individuals  with  spinal 
cord   injuries   shall    Include   provisions   to — 

(A)  establish,  on  an  appropriate  regional 
basis,  a  multldlsclplinar\-  system  of  providi'.g 
vocational  and  other  rehabilitation  services, 
specifically    designed    to    meet    the    special 
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needs  of  Individuals  with  spinal  cord  injuries 
Including  acute  care  as  weU  as  periodic  in- 
patient or  outpatient  followup  and  services; 

(B)  demonstrate  and  evaluate  the  bene- 
fits to  individuals  with  spinal  cord  Injuries 
served  In,  and  the  degree  of  cost  effectiveness 
of,  such  a  regional  system; 

(C)  demonstrate  and  evaluate  existing, 
new,  and  Improved  methods  and  equipment 
essential  to  the  care,  management,  and  re- 
habilitation of  Individuals  with  spinal  cord 
injuries;  and 

(D)  demonstrate  and  evaluate  methods  of 
community  outreach  for  Individuals  with 
spinal  cord  injuries  and  community  educa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  problems  of 
such  Individuals  In  areas  such  as  housing, 
transportation,  recreation,  employment,  and 
community  activities. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  305,  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  any  State  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  101,  or 

to  any  local  agency  participating  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  sxich  a  plan  to  pay  up  to 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  or 
demonstrations  for  the  provision  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped 
individuals,  as  determined  in  accordance 
with    rules   prescribed    by    the    Secretary    of 

Labor,  are  migratory  agricultural  workers  or 
seasonal  farmworkers,  and  to  members  of 
their  families  who  are  with  them.  Including 
maintenance  and  transportation  of  such 
Individuals  and  members  of  their  families 
where  necessary  to  the  rehabUitation  of  such 
Individuals.  Maintenance  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  consistent  with  any 
maintenance  payments  made  to  other  handi- 
capped Individuals  In  the  State  under  this 
Act.  Such  grants  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
satisfactory  assurance  that  In  the  provision 
of  such  services  there  will  be  appropriate 
cooperation  between  the  grantee  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions having  special  skills  and  experience  in 
the  provision  of  services  to  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers,  seasonal  farmworkers,  or 
their  families.  This  subsection  shall  be  ad- 
ministered In  coordination  with  other  pro- 
grams serving  migrant  agricultural  workers 
and  seasonal  farmworkers.  Including  pro- 
grams under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  section  311 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
the  Migrant  Health  Act,  and  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooperative 
arrangements  with  employers  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  projects  de- 
signed to  prepare  handicapped  Individuals 
for  gainful  and  suitable  employment  in  the 
competitive  labor  market  tmder  which 
handicapped  individuals  are  provided  train- 
ing and  employment  in  a  realistic  work  set- 
ting and  such  other  services  (determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
Individuals  to  continue  to  engage  In  such 
employment. 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  direct- 
ly or  by  contract  with  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  or  experts  or  consult- 
ants or  groups  thereof,  to  provide  technical 
assistance  (A)  to  rehabilitation  facilities, 
and  (B)  for  the  purpose  of  removal  of  arch- 
itectural and  transportation  barriers,  to  any 
public  or  nonprofit  agency.  Institution, 
organization  or  faculty. 

(2)  Any  such  experts  or  consultants  shall, 
while  serving  pursuant  to  such  contracts,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
the  pro  rata  pay  rate  for  a  person  employed 
as  a  GS-18,  imder  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Including  traveltlme, 
and  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regiUar  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  exi)enses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 


tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
pereons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  TOUTRS  AND 
ADULTS 

Sec  304.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  a  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $1,200,000  and 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine 
necessary  for  construction  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973,  Jime  30,  1974, 
and  June  30,  1975,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended  and  there  Is  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
poses for  each  such  year  such  additional 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  such  Center. 

(b)  In  order — 

(1)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  (A)  pro- 
viding the  specialized  intensive  services,  and 
other  services,  needed  to  rehabilitate  handi- 
capped  individuals  who  are  both  deaf   and 

blind,  and  (B)  training  the  professional  and 

allied  personnel  needed  adequately  to  staS 
faculties  specificaUy  designed  to  provide 
such  services  and  training  to  such  personnel 
who  have  been  or  wiU  be  working  with  deaf- 
blind  Individuals; 

(2)  to  conduct  research  in  the  problems 
of,  and  ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of  re- 
babUitatlng,  deaf-blind  Individuals;  and 

(3)  to  aid  In  the  conduct  of  related  ac- 
tivities which  wUl  expand  or  Improve  the 
services  for  or  help  Improve  public  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  deaf-blind  in- 
dividuals; 

the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  305,  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs 
of  the  establishment  and  operation.  Includ- 
ing construction  and  equipment,  of  a  center 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  handicapped 
Individuals  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind, 
which  center  shaU  be  known  as  the  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring 
to  enter  Into  such  agreement  shall  submit  a 
proposal  therefor  at  such  time.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  such  Information  as  may 
be  prescribed  In  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  considering  such  proposals  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  preference  to  proposals 
which  (1)  give  promise  of  maximum  effec- 
tiveness In  the  organization  and  operation 
of  such  Center,  and  (2)  give  promise  of 
offering  the  most  substantial  skUl,  experi- 
ence, and  capabUlty  In  providing  a  broad 
program  of  service,  research,  training,  and 
related  activities  In  the  field  of  rehabUita- 
tion of  deaf -blind  individuals. 

GENERAL    GRANT    AND    CONTRACT    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  305.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  all  projects  approved  and  as- 
sisted under  this  title.  The  Secretary  shall 
Insure  compliance  with  this  section  prior  to 
making  any  grant  or  entering  Into  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  under  this  title,  except 
projects  authorized  under  sections  302. 

(b>  To  be  approved,  an  application  for 
assistance  for  a  construction  project  under 
this  title  must — 

(1)  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  that  (A)  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  twenty  years  after  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  project  It  will  be  used  as 
a  public  or  nonprofit  facility.  (B)  sufficient 
funds  wUl  be  avaUable  to  meet  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
project,  and  (C)  sufficient  funds  wUl  be 
available,  when  construction  of  the  project 
is  completed,  for  Its  effective  use  for  Its 
Intended  purpose; 

(2)  provide  that  Federal  funds  provided 
to  any  agency  or  organization  under  this 
title  will  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  provided  and  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 


section   under  which   such   funds   are   pro- 
vided; 

(3)  provide  that  the  agency  or  organiza- 
tion receiving  Federal  funds  under  this  title 
will  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary, 
which  he  shall  summarize  and  comment 
upon  in  the  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
submitted  under  section  404; 

(4)  be  accompanied  or  supplemented  by 
plans  and  specifications  in  which  due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  excellence  of 
architecture  and  design,  and  to  the  inclusion 
of  works  of  art  (not  representing  more  than 
1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project) ,  and 
which  comply  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  related  to  minimum  standards 
of  construction  and  equipment  (promul- 
gated with  particular  emphasis  on  securing 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-480),  and  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  relating  to  occupational 
health  and  safety  standards  for  rehabilita- 
tion facilities;  and 

(5)  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assurance  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic  em- 
ployed by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  in 
the  performance  of  work  on  any  construction 
aided  by  payments  pursuant  to  any  grant 
under  this  section  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  VB.C.  276a- 
2T6a5) ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  paragraph,  the  authority  and  fi:nc- 
tlons  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  FJl.  3176)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  any  application  for 
a  grant  or  contract  for  a  project  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve,  from 
ally  appropriation  avaUable  therefore,  the 
amount  of  such  grant  or  contract  determined 
under  this  title.  In  case  an  amendment  to  an 
approval  application  Is  approved,  or  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  project  is  revised  upward, 
any  additional  payment  with  respect  thereto 
may  be  made  from  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  original  reservation  was  made  or 
the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  amendment  or  revision  Is  approved. 

(d)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  project  for  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title,  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit 
facility,  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  the  applicant  or  other  owner 
of  the  facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  of  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  p>artles  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  facility  is 
sltviated)  of  the  facility,  as  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost  of 
construction  of  such  facility. 

(e)  Payment  of  assistance  cr  reservation 
of  funds  made  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

(f)  A  project  for  construction  of  a  reha- 
bilitation facility  which  Is  primarily  a  work- 
shop may,  where  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  necessary  to  the  effective  operation  of  the 
facility,  include  such  constructlrn  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  residential  accommo- 
dations for  use  in  connection  with  the  reha- 
bUitation of  handicapped  individuals. 

(g)  No  funds  provided  under  this  title 
may  be  used  to  assist  In  the  construction 
of  any  facility  which  is  or  wUl  be  used  for 
religious  worship  or  any  sectarian   activity 

(h)  When  in  any  State,  funds  provided 
under  this  title  wUl  be  used  for  providing 
direct   services   to   handicapped    individuals 
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or  for  establishing  facilities  w'lich  will  pro- 
vide such  services,  such  services  must  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  State  plan  approved  pursuant  to  section 
101. 

(1)  Prior  to  making  any  gran^  or  entering 
any  contract  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity  to  the 
appropriate  State  agency  or  agencies  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  101  to  comment  on 
such  grant  or  contract. 

TITLE    IV— ADMINISTRATION    AND    PRO- 
GRAM   AND    PROJECT    EVALUATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  400.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  cooperate  with,  and  render  technical 
assistance  (directly  or  by  grant  or  contract) 
to  States  In  matters  relating  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  handicapped   Individuals; 

(2)  provide  short-term  training  and  In- 
struction In  technical  matters  relating  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  Including 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
research  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances  (Including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses),  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  except  that  no  such  train- 
ing or  InstructioTL  (or  fellowship  or  scholar- 
ship) shall  be  provided  any  Individual  for 
any  one  course  of  study  for  a  period  in  ex- 
cess of  four  years,  and  such  training,  instruc- 
tion, fellowships,  and  tralneeshlps  may  be 
In  the  fields  of  rehabilitation  medicine,  re- 
habilitation nursing,  rehabilitation  counsel- 
ing, rehabilitation  social  work,  rehabilitation 
psychology,  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  speech  pathology  and  audiology, 
prosthetics  and  orthotics,  recreation  for  111 
and  handicapped  Individuals,  and  other  spe- 
cialized fields  contributing  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  handicapped  individuals:   and 

(3)  disseminate  information  relating  to  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services,  and  other- 
wise promote  the  cause  of  the  rehabilitation 
of  handicapped  Individuals  and  their  greater 
utilization  in  gainful  and  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
rule?  and  regulations  governing  the  admln- 
IstraUon  of  this  title  and  titles  I  through 
IV  of  this  Act,  and,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  Act.  to  delegate  to  anv  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  "such  of 
his  powers  and  duties  under  such  titles,  ex- 
cept the  making  of  rules  and  regulations, 
as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  titles.  Such  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, on  at  least  an  Interim  basis,  no  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  (directly 
or  by  grants  or  contracts)  to  conduct  studies. 
Investigations,  and  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act,  and  to  make 
reports,  with  respect  to  abilities,  aptitudes, 
and  capacities  of  handicapped  hidlvlduals. 
development  of  their  potentialities,  their 
utilization  in  gainful  and  suitable  employ- 
ment, and  with  re^ne-t  to  architectural, 
transportation,  and  other  environmental  and 
attltudlnal  barriers  to  their  rehabilitation, 
including  the  problems  of  homebound.  In- 
stitutionalized, and  older  blind  Individuals. 

fd)  There  Ls  authorized  to  be  included  for 
each  fiscal  year  In  the  aoproprlatlon  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  adminis- 
ter the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

'e)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act.  the  Secretary-  shall  insure  the  maxi- 
mum coordination  and  consultation,  at  both 
national  and  local  levels,  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  his  designees 
with  respect  to  programs  for  and  relating 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans 
carried  out  under  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 


PROGRAM  AND  PROJECT  EVALUATION 

Sec.  401.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  meas- 
ure and  evaluate  the  impact  of  all  prograuLS 
authorized  by  this  Act.  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated 
goals  In  general,  and  in  relation  to  their 
cost,  their  Impact  on  related  programs, 
and  their  structure  and  mechanisms  for  de- 
livery of  services,  Including,  where  appropri- 
ate, comparisons  with  appropriate  control 
groups  composed  of  persons  who  have  not 
participated  In  such  programs.  Evaluations 
shall  be  conducted  by  persons  not  Immedi- 
ately Involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
program  or  project  evaluated. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary,  in  the 
case  of  research,  demonstrations,  and  re- 
lated activities  carried  out  under  section 
202.  shall,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  views  of  State  agencies  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  101,  on  an  annual  basis — 

(A)  reassess  priorities  to  which  such  ac- 
tivities should  be  directed;   and 

(B)  review  present  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  related  activities  to  determine,  In 
terms  of  the  purpose  specified  for  such  ac- 
tivities by  subsection  (a)  of  section  202, 
whether  and  on  what  basis  such  activities 
should  be  continued,  revised  or  terminated. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
on  each  AprU  1  thereafter,  prepare  and  fur- 
nish to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  complete  report  on  the  determin- 
ation and  review  carried  out  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  together  with 
such  recommendallo -.s,  including  any  rec- 
ommendatioiis  for  additional  legislation,  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  Effective  January  1,  1974,  before  funds 
for  the  programs  and  projects  covered  by 
this  Act  are  released,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  general  stand.Trds  for  eval- 
uation of  the  program  and  pro'e-t  e^ectlve- 
ness  In  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
He  shall  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standards  have  been  met  In  deciding.  In 
accordance  with  procedure  set  fcrth  in  sub- 
section (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  ser'tion  101, 
whether  to  renew  or  suppleme^t  flnarcial 
assistance  authorized  under  any  section  of 
this  Act.  Reports  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 404  shall  describe  the  artlons  taken  as 
a  result  of  these  evaluations. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  imder  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall,  -vhe^e-  or  possible, 
arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  per- 
sons participating  In  and  served  by  pro- 
grams and  projects  assisted  under  this  Act 
about  such  programs  and  proJr>r-ts. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  results 
of  evaluative  research  and  summprles  of  eval- 
uations of  program  and  project  Impact  and 
effectiveness  no  later  than  ninety  da-  s  after 
the  completion  thereof.  The  serr^tary  sha!! 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  copies  of  all  such  research  studies 
and  evaluation  summaries. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  necessary 
action  to  assure  th.it  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proDosals.  and  data  produced  "r  de-.^lonel 
with  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

OBTAINING    INFORMATIO::     FROM    FE-ER.\L 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  40;?.  Such  Informp.tlon  p.s  tlie  Sscretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  purooses  of  the  eval- 
uations conducted  under  this  title  sh.^ll  be 
made  available  to  him.  uior  request,  by  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

AtrrHORIZATION     or    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  403.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973,  June  30.  1974,  and  June  30,  1975,  such 
sums  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  but  not 
to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  thlR  Act  or  $1,000,000, 


whichever  is  greater,  to  be  available  to  con- 
duct program  and  project  evaluations  as  re- 
quired by  this  title. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  404.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  full 
and  complete  report  on  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  Act.  Such  annual  reports  shall 
Include  (1)  statistical  data  reflecting,  with 
the  maxlmiim  feasible  detaU  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  provided  handicapped  In- 
dividuals during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  ( 2 ) 
speclflcally  distinguish  among  rehabilitation 
closures  attributable  to  physical  restoration, 
placement  in  competitive  employment,  ex- 
tended or  terminal  employment  in  a  sheltered 
workshop  or  rehabilitation  facility,  employ- 
ment as  a  homemaker  or  unpaid  family 
worker,  and  provision  of  other  services,  and 
(3)  include  a  detailed  evaluation  of  services 
provided  with  assistance  under  title  I  of 
this  Act  to  those  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps. 

SECRETARIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  405.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Secretary,  with  the  assistance  of  agencies 
within  the  Department,  other  departments 
and  agencies  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, handicapped  Individuals,  and  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations, 
through  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  to — 

(1)  prepare  for  submission  to  the  Congress 
within  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  long-range  projection  for 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  services  to 
handicapped  Individuals  and  for  programs  of 
research,  evaluation,  and  training  related 
to  such  services  and  individuals: 

(2)  analyze  on  a  continuing  basis  and 
Include  In  his  report  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 404.  a  report  of  the  results  of  such 
analysis,  program  operation  to  determine 
consistency  with  applicable  provisions  of  law. 
progress  toward  meeting  the  goals  and  priori- 
ties set  forth  In  the  projection  required  un- 
der clause  (1).  and  the  effectiveness  of  all 
programs  providing  services  to  handicapped 
individuals,  and  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  overlap  In  such  pro- 
grams under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(3)  enconrag©  coordinated  and  cooperative 
planning  designed  to  produce  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness, sensitivity,  and  continuity  in  the 
provision  of  services  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals by  all  programs; 

(4)  develop  means  of  promoting  the 
prompt  utilization  of  engineering  and  other 
scientific  research  to  assist  In  solving  prob- 
lems In  education  (Including  promotion  of 
the  development  of  currlculums  stres-lng 
barrier  free  design  and  the  adoption  of  such 
currlculums  by  schools  of  architecture,  de- 
sign, and  engineering),  health,  employment, 
rehabilitation,  architectural,  housing,  and 
transportation  barriers,  and  other  area.=  so 
as  to  bring  about  the  full  Integration  of 
handicapped  individuals  into  all  aspects  of 
society; 

(5)  provide  &  central  clearlnghou.se  for  in- 
formation and  resource  availability  for  han- 
dicapped Individuals  through  (A)  the  eval- 
uation of  systems  within  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  ether  sources,  which  pro- 
vide (1)  Information  and  data  regarding 
the  location,  provision,  and  availability  of 
services  and  programs  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, regardlne;  research  and  recent  med- 
ical and  sclen  iflc  developments  bearing  on 
handlcappi  •"'  conditions  (and  their  pre"en- 
tion,  amelioration,  causes,  and  cures),  ard 
regarding  the  current  numbers  of  handi- 
capped individuals  and  their  needs,  and  (11) 
any  other  such  relevant  information  and 
data  which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary; 
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and  (B)  utilizing  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tion and  existing  information  systems,  the 
development  within  such  Department  of  a 
coordinated  system  of  information  and  data 
retrieval,  which  will  have  the  capacity  and 
responsibility  to  provide  general  and  specific 
information  regarding  the  information  and 
data  referred  to  in  subclause  (A)  of  this 
clause  to  the  Congress,  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  handicapped  in- 
dividuals and  their  families,  professionals 
in  fields  serving  such  individuals,  and  the 
general  public. 

(b)  In  selecting  personnel  to  assist  In  the 
performance  of  the  functions  assigned  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  special  emphasis  to  qualified  han- 
dicapped individuals. 

(c)  The  functions  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  this  section  shall  not  be  delegated  to 
any  persons  not  assigned  to  and  operating 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  except  that  he 
may  establish  an  Office  for  the  Handicap- 
ped in  the  office  of  an  appropriate  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  to  carry  out  such  func- 
tions. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  de- 
termine necessary  for  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973;  and  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose  $500,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
June  30,  1975. 

SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  STUDY 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
an  original  study  of  the  role  of  sheltered 
workshops  in  the  rehabilitation  and  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  Individuals,  In- 
cluding a  study  of  wage  payments  In  shel- 
tered workshops.  The  study  shall  Incorporate 
guidelines  which  are  consistent  with  cri- 
teria provided  In  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  United  States  Senate  or  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  or  both. 

(b)  The  study  shall  include  site  visits  to 
sheltered  workshops.  Interviews  with  handi- 
capped trainees  or  clients,  and  consultations 
with  Interested  Individuals  and  groups  and 
State  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101. 

(c)  Any  contracts  awarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  all  or  part  of  this  study 
shall  not  be  made  with  Individuals  or  groups 
with  a  financial  or  other  direct  Interest  In 
sheltered  workshops. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress his  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  such  study  within  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  cf  this 
Act. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

EFFECT  OF  EXISTING  LAW 

Sec.  500.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  (23  U.S.C.  31  et  seq.)  Is  repealed  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  references  to  such  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  In  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall,  ninety  days  after  such  date,  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1972.  Unexpended  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
may  be  made  available  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
as  directed  by  the  President.  Approved  State 
plans  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  approved 
projects,  and  contractual  arrangements  au- 
thorized under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  will  be  recognized  under  compar- 
able provisions  of  this  Act  so  that  there  Is  no 
disruption  of  ongoing  activities  for  which 
there  Is  continuing  authority. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Federal  Government  an  Interagency 
Committee  on  Handicapped  Employees 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 


"Committee"),  comprised  of  such  members 
OS  the  President  may  select,  including  the 
following  (or  their  designee  whose  positions 
are  Executive  Level  IV  or  higher)  :  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  serve  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Committee.  TTie  resources 
of  the  President's  Committees  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  and  on  Mental 
Retardation  shall  be  made  fully  available 
to  the  Committee.  It  shall  be  the  purpose 
and  functlo.T  of  the  Committee  (1)  to  provide 
a  focus  for  Federal  and  other  employment 
of  handicapped  individuals,  and  to  review, 
on  a  periodic  basis.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  adequacy  of 
hiri.ig,  placeme.it.  and  advancement  prac- 
tices v.-tih  respect  to  handicapped  Individuals, 
by  each  department,  agency,  and  instrumen- 
tality in  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, and  to  Insure  that  *he  s-!e-^ia!  needs  C'f 
such  Indlvl'Juals  are  being  met;  and  (2)  to 
consult  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
assist  ty  e  Commission  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  suhsectioiis  (b),  (c),  and 
(di  of  this  section.  On  the  basis  of  such 
revlev.-  and  consultation,  the  Committee  shall 
periodically  make  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive and  cdmh'lstratlve  changes  as  it  deems 
necessiry  or  desirable.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
n-.lsslon  shall  timely  transmit  to  the  appro- 
prl:.te  Committees  of  Congress  any  such  rec- 
om:ne  -.datlons. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
nieutallty  in  the  executive  branch  shall,  witli 
in  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  affirmative  action  program  plan  for 
the  hiring,  placement,  and  advancement  of 
handicapped  individuals  in  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality.  Such  plan  shall 
include  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
p.nd  methods  whereby  the  special  needs  of 
handicapped  employees  are  being  met.  Such 
plan  shall  be  updated  annually,  and  shall  be 
reviewed  annually  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittee, If  the  Commission  determines  that 
such  plan  provides  sufficient  assurances,  pro- 
cedures and  commitments  to  provide  ade- 
quate hiring,  placement,  and  advancement 
opportunities  for  handicapped  Individuals. 

(c)  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  after 
consultation  with  the  Committee,  shall  de- 
velop and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  for 
referral  to  the  appropriate  State  agencies, 
policies  and  procedures  which  will  facilitate 
the  hiring,  placement,  and  advancement  In 
employment  of  individuals  who  have  received 
rehabilitation  services  under  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs,  veterans'  programs, 
or  any  other  program  for  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, Including  the  promotion  of  job 
opportunities  for  such  individuals.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  encourage  such  State  agencies 
to  adopt  and  implement  such  policies  and 
procedures. 

(d)  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  after 
consultation  with  the  Committee,  shall,  on 
June  30,  1974,  and  at  the  end  of  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year,  make  a  complete  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  practices  of  and 
achievements  in  hiring,  placement,  and  ad- 
vancement of  handicapped  Individuals  by 
each  department,  agency,  and  Instrumental- 
ity and  the  effectiveness  of  the  affirmative 
action  programs  required  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  legislation  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  other 
appropriate  action  to  insure  the  adequacy 
of  such  practices.  Such  report  shall  also  in- 
clude an  evaluation  by  the  Committee  of  the 


effectiveness  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's activities  under  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  An  individual  who.  as  a  part  of  his 
individualized  written  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram under  a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
Act.  participates  In  a  program  of  unpaid 
work  experience  In  a  Federal  agency,  shall 
not.  by  reason  thereof,  be  considered  to  be  a 
Federal  employee  or  to  be  subj^^ct  to  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment. Including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  lea'-e.  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployee benefits. 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  in  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions. 

(2)  In  selecting  personnel  to  fill  all  posi- 
tions on  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped,  special  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  qualified  handi- 
capped Individuals. 

ARCHITECTURAL    AND    TRANSPORTATION    BARRIERS 
COMPLIANCE     BOARD 

Sec.  502.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Federal  Government  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  which  shall  be  composed  of  the 
heads  of  each  of  the  following  departments 
or  agencies  (or  their  designees  whose  posi- 
tions are  Executive  Level  IV  or  higher)  : 

(1).  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

(2)  Department  of  Transoortatlon; 

(3)  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

(4)  Department  of  Labor; 

(5)  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(6)  General  Services  Administration; 

(7)  United  States  Postal  Service;  and 

(8)  Veterans'  Administration. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board 
to:  (1)  Insure  compliance  with  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90^80) ,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  5,  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
205) :  (2)  Investigate  and  examine  alternative 
approaches  to  the  architectural,  transporta- 
tion, and  attltudlnal  barriers  confronting 
handicapped  Individuals,  particularly  with 
respect  to  public  buildings  and  monuments, 
parks  and  parklands.  public  transportation 
( Including  air,  water,  and  surface  transporta- 
tion whether  interstate,  foreign.  Intrastate, 
or  local),  and  residential  and  Institutional 
housing;  (3)  determine  what  measures  are 
being  taken  b^  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  by  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies  to  eliminate  the  barriers  described 
In  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection:  (4)  promote 
the  use  of  the  International  Accessibility 
Symbol  In  all  public  facilities  that  are  In 
compliance  with  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968:  (5)  make  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress,  which  .shall  describe 
In  detail  the  results  of  Its  Investigations  un- 
der clause  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection:  and 
(6)  make  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress such  recommendations  for  legislation 
and  administration  as  It  deems  necessarv-  or 
desirable  to  eliminate  the  barrier  described 
In  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  its  funrt'ons  under 
this  section,  the  Board  shall  conduct  in- 
vestigations, hold  public  hearings,  and  issue 
such  orders  as  it  deems  necessary  to  Insure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
cited   In   subsection    (b).  The  provisions   of 
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subchapter  II  of  chapter  5,  and  chapter  7  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
procedures  under  this  section,  and  an  order 
of  compliance  issued  by  the  Board  shall  be 
a  final  order  for  purposes  of  Judicial  review. 

(d)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint  as 
many  hearing  examiners  as  are  necessary  for 
proceedings  required  to  be  conducted  under 
this  section.  The  provisions  applicable  to 
hearing  examiners  appointed  under  section 
3105  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to  hearing  examiners  appointed  under 
this  subsection. 

(ei  The  departments  or  agencies  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  make 
available  to  the  Board  such  technical,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  assistance  as  It  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
section,  and  the  Board  may  appoint  such 
other  advisers,  technical  experts,  and  con- 
sultants as  it  deems  necessary  to  assist  It  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  section. 

(f )  The  Board  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  fis- 
cal year,  report  Its  activities  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  to  the  Congress.  Such  re- 
port shall  include  an  assessment  of  the  extent 
of  compliance  with  the  Acts  cited  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  along  with  a  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  Investigations  made 
and  actions  taken  by  the  Board,  and  the  re- 
ports and  recommendations  described  In 
clauses  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  and  shall,  while  attending  meetings 
or  conferences  thereof  or  otherwise  serving 
on  business  of  the  Commission,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  dally  pay 
rate,  for  a  person  employed  as  a  GS-18  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
Including  traveltlme;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
such  title  5  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Board  under  this 
section  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  de- 
termine appropriate  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30.  1973:  and  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  purpose  $1,250,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975. 

EMPLOYMENT    UNDER    FEDERAL    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Any  contract  In  excess  of 
$2,500  entered  Into  by  Federal  department  or 
agency  for  the  procurement  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  nonpersonal  services  (Including  con- 
struction) for  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  requiring  that,  In  employing 
persons  to  carry  out  such  contract  the  party 
contracting  with  the  United  States  shall  take 
affirmative  action  to  employ  and  advance  In 
employment  qualified  handicapped  Individ- 
uals as  defined  In  section  7(7).  The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  sub- 
contract in  e.xcess  of  $2,600  entered  Into  by  a 
prime  contractor  In  carr>lng  out  any  con- 
tract for  the  procurement  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  nonpersonal  services  (Including 
construction)  for  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  Implement  the  provisions  of 
this  section  by  promulgating  regulations 
within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

(b)  If  any  handicapped  individual  believes 
any  contractor  has  failed  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  his  contract  with 
the  United  States,  relating  to  •mployment  of 
handicapped  individuals,  such  Individual 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  Department  shall  promptly  In- 
vestigate such  complaint  and  shall  take  such 
action  thereon  as  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances warrant  consistent  with  the  terms 
of  such  contract  and  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions applicable  thereto. 


NONDISCRIMINATION    UNDER    FXDERAL    GRANTS 

Sec.  504.  No  otherwise  qualified  handi- 
capped individual  In  the  United  States,  as 
defined  In  section  7(7) ,  shall,  solely  by  reason 
of  his  handicap,  be  excluded  from  the  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL   YEAR    1973 

Sec.  505.  The  paragraph  entitled  "Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Services"  of  chapter  IV 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1973 
(Public  Law  92-607)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  103"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  110"  each  place  It  appears  and 
striking  out  "section  104"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  120". 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Randolph  and  I  are  Introducing, 
with  other  cosponsors,  a  vocational  re- 
habilitation bill  which  we  have  negoti- 
ated with  the  administration.  This  bill 
has  the  approval  of  the  administration  as 
it  is  introduced. 

Since  the  Senate  sustained  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  S.  7,  I  undertook  to  get 
negotiations  started  between  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
and  the  administration  on  a  bill  which 
both  the  Congress  and  the  White  House 
could  agree  and  enact  into  law. 

Simply  stated,  the  goal  of  this  pro- 
posed bill  is  to  help  handicapped  indi- 
viduals achieve  their  full  potential  of 
participation  in  our  society.  The  bill  con- 
tains most  of  the  reforms  in  the  program 
that  existed  in  S.  7,  such  as  the  indi- 
vidualized written  program,  and  those 
employment  provisions  that  I  feel  are 
so  necessary  to  be  able  to  achieve  the 
goals  set  forth  by  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program. 

Of  the  some  estimated  7  to  12  million 
handicapped  individuals  in  our  country, 
the  latest  figures  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment estimate  that  my  State  of  Ver- 
mont has  some  15,000  disabled  individ- 
uals who  should  receive  the  services 
provided  by  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  Of  these  15,000  individuals,  it  is 
estimated  that  Vermont  provided  services 
to  some  2,400  handicapped  individuals,  of 
which  655  were  reported  to  be  rehabili- 
tated. 

I  think  most  of  my  fellow  Vermonters, 
as  v^ell  as  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  would  agree  with  me  that,  based 
on  the  numbers  of  people  served  and  re- 
habilitated, this  program  has  a  long  way 
to  go  before  we  can  answer  the  desires 
of  handicapped  individuals. 

The  new  bill  directs  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  toward  coverage 
of  many  more  handicapped  individuals. 
Yet  we  have  been  able  to  prudently  re- 
duce the  amount  of  money  from  the 
vetoed  bill  by  some  half  billion  dollars 
to  be  more  in  line  with  the  administra- 
tions  original  projected  budget  figures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  a  comparison 
of  authorizations  for  S.  7,  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request,  and  the  new 
committee  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  bill  contains  the  individualized 
written  program  which  I  had  added  to 
the  original  vocational  rehabilitation 
bill  in  the  92d  Congress.  This  provision 
will  provide  the  handicapped  individual 


with  the  right  to  participate  In  his  own 
future  and  will  help  make  the  rehabili- 
tation system  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  these  handicapped  indivi(luals. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  new  approach 
will  bring  more  dignity  and  greater 
achievement  to  our  rehabilitation  efforts 
and  will  provide  the  system  a  measure 
upon  which  to  guide  its  own  future  ac- 
tions. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  personal 
insight  of  a  handicapped  individual 
into  the  problems  of  disabilities  should 
be  a  valuable  asset  in  the  administer- 
ing of  programs  that  provide  services 
to  handicapped  persons.  This  bill  es- 
tablishes an  Inter-Agency  Committee 
to  establish  aflBrmative  action  plans  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  more  ag- 
gressively pursue  a  hiring  policy  for 
handicapped  individuals. 

Prom  discussion  earlier  this  year 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  I 
was  distressed  to  learn  of  the  minimal 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  live  up  to  its  own  commit- 
ment of  hiring  the  handicapped. 

The  section  on  employment  of  handi- 
capped individuals  which  establishes 
the  Inter-Agency  Committee  and  the 
nondiscrimination  in  Federal  contracts 
provisions  of  the  law  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  the  needed  job  op- 
portunities to  the  handicapped  people 
that  we  trained  imder  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program. 

An  equally  impK>rtant  function  and 
one  that  is  often  overlooked  is  acces- 
sibility to  both  public  and  private  build- 
ings for  a  handicapped  individual.  It 
does  no  good  to  train  someone  in  a 
wheelchair  for  a  job  in  a  building 
which  is  two  stories  high  with  no  ele- 
vators and  has  stairs  leading  to  the 
front  entrance. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  fought  for 
architecturally  barrier  free  buildings 
within  the  State  of  Vermont  and 
throughout  the  Federal  Establishment. 
The  establishment  of  an  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board,  composed  of  the  heads  of 
several  different  agencies  to  insure 
compliance  with  standards  prescribed 
pursuant  to  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968,  is  a  most  important  fea- 
tun^f  this  bill. 

Tpe  Architectural  Barriers  Act  has 
bean  law  since  1968,  but  because  of  a 
lacP  of  awareness  by  many  non- 
handicapped  individuals,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Federal  Government,  this 
law  has  not  been  enforced. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Board  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions, hold  public  hearings,  and  issue 
necessary  compliance  orders  to  insure 
that  buildings  that  receive  any  portion 
of  Federal  moneys  in  their  construction 
shall  comply  to  standards  established 
by  the  Government  to  be  architectur- 
ally barrier  free. 

The  Board  would  also  be  able  to  pro- 
vide guidance  and  informational  help  to 
those  independent  builders  who  wish  to 
make  their  buildings  accessible  to  all 
people  in  the  community. 

In  essence,  to  be  able  to  provide  a 
handicapped  individual  with  his  right  to 
participate  fully  within  our  society,  we 
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must  provide  good  training  programs  to 
help  the  individual  overcome  the  limita- 
tions of  the  handicap,  we  must  also  pro- 
vide the  employment  opportunity  and 
the  architecturally  barrier  free  environ- 
ment so  that  the  handicapE>ed  individual 
can  fully  participate  and  contribute  like 
his  nonhandlcapped  brethren. 


While  the  negotiations  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  committee  on  the 
new  vocational  rehabilitation  bill  had 
many  points  of  give  and  take.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced maintains  the  philosophy  the  Con- 
gress set  forth  in  S.  7  while  overcoming 
the  administration's  objections  to  that 


bill.  I  think  the  Senate  should  act  in  the 
near  future  on  this  proposal  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  have  a  vocational  re- 
habilitation law  signed  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ESTIMATE-COST  COMPARISON  CHART 
IMillions  of  dollars) 


Program 


Fiscal  year  1973 


Rscal  year  1974 


Fiscal  year  1975 


AiJniinis- 

tration 

S. 7  budget 


Com- 
mittee 


Adminis- 
tration 
S.  7  budget 


Com- 
mittee 


Adminis- 
tration 
S.  7  budget 


Com- 
mittee 


TiUe  I : 

Basic  grants 700               590  590  800               610  610  0  1  640 

I  now.  and  expansion " 50                35.86  35.86  60                30  37  75  1  39 

Title  II:  Comp.  rehab,  service 10                 0  '0  25                 0  '0  50  0  '0 

Title  III: 

Construction 10                   .55  .55  10                   .5  .5  10  1  .5 

Voc.  training  service 15               10.3  10.3  25                 8.3  10.3  30  1  12 

Interest  grants 1                 0  ifl  2                 0  lO  4  0  '0 

Spc.  projects  and  demo 22.5            12.2  12.2  50                13.7  15.0  75  1  17 

DeaCbiind 5                   .6  .6  0                   .6  0.6  0  0  '0 

Const 

Oper 

Deafind 2                 0  >0  3                 0  lO  5  0  lO 

Spinal  cord 8.5              0  IQ  25                 0  lO  30  0  lO 

Renal 8.5              0  '0  20                 0  '0  25  0  '0 

Olderblind 5                 0  '0  15                 0  » 0  30  0  '0 

NAG .05            0  10  .10             0  10  .15  0  lO 

SAC .15             0  10  .5              0  10  .75  0  lO 

Title  IV: 

Research : 40                20.346  20.346  75                19.996  25  100  1  25 

Training. 32.5            27.7  27.7  50               17  27.7  75  1  27.7 

TitleV 10  1  10  I  L5  0  1 

TrtleVM 10  0  1.5              0  .5  2  0  .5 

TitleVII' 1                 0  10  1.25            0  10  0  0  lO 

Pres.  comm.  empl.  of  hand,  compliance  board .5              0  0  1.5              0  1.25  1.5  0  1.5 

Yearly  total 913.2          697.556  698.556  1,171.45         700.096  728.85  748.65  700.096  764.20 

GrandTotal ..  S.7-2,600.25  Administration  2,097.743  Comm.  2. 190.606 

-f  93. 858 


I  Title  or  sec.  of  S.  7  not  in  committee  bill. 
>  Title  II  of  committee  bill. 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  .statement  pre- 
pared by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  relating  to 
introduction  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1972  (S.  1875),  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statkmxnt  of  Mb.  Williams 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
today  In  re-lntroduclng  legislation  to  extend 
and  revise  the  Vocational  Rhabllltatlon  Act. 

This  legislation,  as  is  well  known,  has  felt 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  over  social  priorities 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion, and  has  undergone  many  changes  since 
hearings  were  held  Initially  In  the  Senate 
more  than  one  year  ago.  The  proposal  which 
Is  being  Introduced  today  is  one  which  the 
Administration  says  they  wlU  support,  and 
one  which  has  been  worked  on  Intensively  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped.  In  most  ways,  this  bill 
contains  the  significant  changes  and  Impor- 
tant priorities  which  were  contained  In  H.R. 
8395.  and  in  S.  7. 

This  proposal.  If  enacted  Into  law  will  pro- 
vide a  substantial  boost  In  laying  the  ground- 
work for  an  important  turnabout  in  provid- 
ing access  and  equal  rights  for  handicapped 
Individuals.  Many  of  the  changes  which  we 
made  In  the  vocational  rehabilitation  legisla- 
tion will  have  the  affect  of  changing  the  op- 
eration of  tMs  program  In  the  States  for 
many  years  to  come.  We  have  built  proce- 
dural protections  into  the  basic  program 
which  wUl  protect  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
uals, provide  more  aexlblllty  In  the  vocational 
goals  to  which  they  aspire,  and  assure  them 
that  all  of  the  services  which  they  need  will 
be  available.  This  proposal  retains  the  Im- 
portant provision  for  individualized  written 


'  Titles  IV  and  V  of  committee  bill  1— Administration  budget  estimates  not  available  for  f  teal 
year  1975. 
*  Sec.  405  of  committee  bill. 


programs,  the  client  assistance  program,  and 
places  strong  emphasis  on  research  into  tech- 
nological aid  and  devices,  and  rehabilitation 
engineering.  It  also  places  the  emphasis  the 
Congress  believes  important  on  training  of 
qualified  and  skilled  personnel  to  work  In  the 
area  of  rebabUltatlon. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  program 
and  the  necessity  to  keep  It  strong,  the  bill 
retains  statutory  creation  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  and  the  Com- 
missioner, although  the  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate the  authority  of  this  Administration  to 
other  than  the  Commissioner  If  he  submits  a 
reorganization  proposal  to  the  Congress. 

This  bill  also  retains  the  important  auxi- 
liary provisions  which  are  needed  if  we  are 
to  make  progress  in  other  areas:  thus,  the 
Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
and  Compliance  Board,  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
and  the  important  antl-dlscrimtnatlon  pro- 
visions In  federal  grants  and  contracts  are 
retained. 

My  colleagues  will  note  that  this  proposal 
continues  the  imjKDrtant  functions  and  au- 
thcrities  of  my  proposal  to  create  an  Office 
for  the  Handicapped  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  although 
these  authorities  are  given  to  the  Secretary 
to  be  carried  out  within  his  office,  and  which 
may  be  delegated  to  an  appropriate  Assistant 
Secretary  upon  the  creation  of  an  Office  for 
the  Handicapped.  While  I  have  strong  reser- 
vations about  this  change,  I  might  well  be 
receptive  to  accept  it.  If  I  should  be  able  to 
obtain  in  writing  an  unequivocal  commit- 
ment from  the  Administration  indicating 
Its  agreement  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  these 
functions  together  with  appropriate  fund- 
ing to  follow  through  on  such  a  commitment. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  bill  contains  authorizations  which  ex- 


ceed the  President's  budget  request  by  only 
$92  million,  increases  In  authorizations 
which  come  for  the  most  part  in  the  Fiscal 
Years  1974  and  1975.  These  authorizations 
are  In  line  with  the  imprrtant  emphasis 
which  the  Committee  places  on  the  need  to 
expand  services  to  more  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, and  the  need  to  Invest  more  in  im- 
portant research  and  training  programs 
which  wUl  be  needed  to  provide  the  ad- 
vanced services  and  innovation  ir.  rehabili- 
tation techniques. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  earlier  that  I 
believe  that  this  bill  conforms  in  most  re- 
spects to  the  thrust  and  the  Intent  of  the 
Congrress  In  providing  equal  rights  to  handi- 
capped individuals.  If  we  look  back  to  the 
earliest  public  statements  on  this  legislation 
we  will  note  one  theme  expressed  over  and 
over  again:  the  Importance  of  ensuring  that 
the  invaluable  services  provided  by  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  are  availa- 
ble to  those  individuals  most  in  need — handi- 
capped Individuals  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps. 

I  must  therefore  make  clear  today  that  1 
plan  to  more  carefully  examine  the  langiiage 
In  this  bill  so  as  to  fully  satisfy  myself  that 
this  proposal  meets  those  objectives  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent.  I  am  certain  that 
my  colleagues  will  also  want  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  those  Individuals  with  difficult 
problems  associated  with  their  rehabilitation 
will  be  served  well  by  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  and  will  be  given  the  chance 
that  they  need  to  be  self-supporting  and  self- 
sufficient  members  of  our  society.  And,  I 
know  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  will  want  to 
fully  explore  this  aspect  of  the  bill  prior  to 
the  time  we  report  a  final  measure  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
who  have  worked  out  this  bill  with  the  Ad- 
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ministration  have  been  most  responsible  in 
trying  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  second  veto  message.  And,  at  the 
same  time  they  have  done  their  utmost  to 
widen  the  doors  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
for  Individuals  whose  needs  have  previously 
gone  unmet.  As  one  Senator,  I  want  to  re- 
affirm my  commitment  to  assure  that  those 
doors  are  kept  open  for  all  of  the  handi- 
capped citizens  of  this  nation. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  1786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  divi- 
sion of  'jurisdiction  between  State  and 
Federal  courts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarj'. 

FEDERAL   COURT   JURISDICTION   ACT   OF    1973 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  entitled  the  Federal  Court 
Jurisdiction  Act  of  1973.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill.  Their 
interest  in  this  legislation  shows  their 
deep  concern  for  the  continued  improve- 
ment of  our  judicial  system.  This  bill  is 
a  modification  of  draft  legislation  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  prepared 
by  the  American  Law  Institute  and  in- 
troduced as  S.  1876  in  the  92d  Congress. 
Their  draft  was  the  result  of  a  10-year 
study,  begiin  In  1960  and  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  then  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren. 

In  proposing  this  study,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  stated: 

It  is  essential  that  we  achieve  a  proper 
Jurisdictional  balance  between  the  Federal 
and  State  court  systems,  assigning  to  each 
system  those  cases  most  appropriate  In  light 
of  the  basic  principles  of  federalism. 

The  American  Law  Institute  pursued 
this  suggestion  and  produced  what,  to 
my  knowledge,  was  only  the  third  com- 
prehensive review  of  Federal  court  juris- 
diction since  the  Inception  of  our  lower 
Federal  courts  under  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789. 

Our  Federal  district  courts  have  always 
been  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction — they 
can  only  adjudicate  controversies  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  defined  by 
statutes  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  examine  the  businesji  of  the 
Federal  courts  and  ask  critical  questions 
regarding  their  jurisdiction.  If  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  limited  jurisdiction  and 
can  only  hear  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
should  there  not  be  a  good  reason  for  a 
Federal  court  to  hear  a  particular  case? 
Are  the  factors  which  led  our  predeces- 
sors in  Congress  to  include  a  particular 
type  of  case  within  Federal  jurisdiction 
still  persuasive  in  light  of  modern  social 
and  economic  conditions?  Are  there  cases 
which  the  Federal  courts  can  handle 
more  efficiently,  merely  because  they  are 
part  of  a  national  system  and  can  con- 
solidate suits  brought  in  different  areas 
of  the  country? 

And  finally,  since  the  dockets  of  both 
our  Federal  and  State  courts  are  bad- 
ly overcrowded,  would  it  not  be  more  ef- 
ficient for  Federal  judges  to  adjudicate  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  cases  arising 
imder  Federal  law,  and  fewer  cases  aris- 
ing under  State  law,  with  which  they  are 


presumably  not  so  familiar  as  State 
Judges? 

Essentially,  these  are  the  questions 
with  which  the  American  Law  Institute 
struggled  for  10  years.  The  American  Law 
Institute  is  a  body  of  distinguished 
judges,  members  of  the  bar,  and  law  pro- 
fessors. They  are  responsible  for  the  well- 
known  restatements  of  the  law.  The  re- 
sults of  their  study  was  a  bill  providing  a 
substantial  revision  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  chapters  of 
which  delineated  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  district  courts,  the  procedures  for 
Its  Invocation,  and  the  limitations  on  Its 
exercise.  The  draft  legislation  and  com- 
mentary explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
changes  were  published  in  1969  in  a  book 
entitled  "Study  of  the  Division  of  Juris- 
diction Between  State  and  Federal 
Courts." 

The  Judicial  Conference,  because  of 
the  far-reaching  nature  of  the  changes 
proposed  by  this  bill,  recommended  its 
early  submission  to  Congress  for  appro- 
priate legislative  examination.  I  intro- 
duced that  legislation  In  the  92d  Congress 
as  a  bill,  S.  1876.  Eleven  days  of  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  bill  and  the  testi- 
mony of  numerous  witnesses  was  re- 
ceived. On  the  basis  of  suggestions  re- 
ceived during  the  hearings,  I  have  incor- 
porated certain  modifications  which  will 
be  discussed  later,  and  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing the  bill  in  modified  form  today  for 
consideration  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

HISTORY 

Mr.  President,  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  laid  out  the  basic  framework  of  our 
judicial  system.  The  jurisdiction  pres- 
ently vested  in  the  Federal  courts  is  the 
result  of  statutes  enacted  at  various  times 
in  our  history  with  various  specific  pur- 
poses In  mind. 

It  was  changed  significantly  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  act  of  July  27.  1866. 
broadened  removal  in  diversity  cases — 
about  one-sixth  of  all  diversity  cases  now- 
come  to  the  Federal  bench  by  removal. 
The  important  act  of  March  3,  1875,  gave 
the  lower  Federal  courts  for  the  first  time 
jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  imder  the 
Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the 
United  States — the  "Federal  question" 
jurisdiction,  which  accounted  for  43  per- 
cent of  all  civil  cases  filed  in  Federal 
court  last  year. 

These  jurisdictional  grants  increased 
the  workload  of  the  Federal  courts.  To 
accommodate  the  increased  work,  the 
circuit  courts  of  appeals  were  created  in 
1891.  and  the  "judges'  bill"  in  1925  made 
most  review  in  the  Supreme  Court  dis- 
cretionary rather  than  a  matter  of  right. 

In  1972,  a  total  of  143,2i6  civil  and 
criminal  actions  were  commenced  in  the 
U.S.  district  courts.  13  percent  more  than 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  caseload  has  grown 
immensely  in  the  last  decade.  The  96,173 
civil  cases  filed  in  fiscal  1972  represent 
an  increase  of  36  percent  over  those  filed 
in  1966  and  an  Increase  of  62  percent 
over  civil  filings  in  1960.  In  light  of  these 
changes,  it  is  ap-?ropriate  for  Congress 
to  examine  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

THE    ALI    PROPOSAL 

The  conclusions  of  the  ALI  study  now 
being  reintroduced  were  presented  in  the 


form  of  a  proposed  revision  of  those  sec- 
tions of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
that  now  delineate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
district  court  in  five  major  areas  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction:  First,  diversity  juris- 
diction; second.  Federal  question  juris- 
diction; third,  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  fourth.  United  States  as  a 
party;  and  fifth,  jurisdiction  of  three- 
judge  courts. 

Before  attempting  a  more  specific 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  let 
me  illustrate  the  significance  of  this  bill 
by  a  concise  statement  of  the  effect  of 
the  proposals  to  redefine  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  district  courts.  In  the  area  of 
diversity  jurisdiction,  it  is  proposed  to 
contract  Federal  jurisdiction  by  exclud- 
ing certain  resident  plaintiffs,  commu- 
ters, and  foreign  corporations  where  the 
litigation  arises  out  of  a  transaction  local 
to  the  State  wherein  the  Federal  court  is 
located.  The  authors  of  the  study  esti- 
mated that  approximately  50  percent  of 
these  cases  would  be  excluded;  the  Judi- 
cial Machinery  Subcommittee  staff  has 
estimated  that  number  at  15.000  for  fiscal 
1972.  Offsetting  this  contraction  would 
be  an  expansion  of  Federal  jui'Isdiction 
to  Include  Federal  question  cases  regard- 
less of  the  jurisdictional  amount.  Tlie 
number  of  cases  affected  by  this  expan- 
sion is  not  known  at  this  time.  Thus  it 
seems  clear  that  the  proposals  made  b}' 
the  ALI  substantially  embodied  in  thl-^ 
bill  are  of  great  importance  to  the  bench 
and  bar  of  this  country. 

Let  me  briefly  outline  for  my  col- 
leagues the  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  five 
major  areas  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 

I.  DrVERSrTT  JtTRISDICTION 

Diversity  of  citizenship  jurisdiction  re- 
mains the  most  controversial  head  of 
Federal  jurisdiction.  In  recent  corre- 
spondence with  Federal  judges  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  suggested  di- 
versity jurisdiction  be  abolished  com- 
pletely, that  it  is  no  longer  necessary.  I 
am  convinced  that  their  recommenda- 
tion for  abolition  would  go  too  far,  and 
that  the  more  moderate  alternatives  of 
the  ALI  are  a  more  desirable  proposal 
for  Congress  to  consider  in  its  study  of 
the  division  of  jurisdiction  between  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  reflect  the 
judgment  of  the  Institute  that  diversity 
jurisdiction  continues  to  serve  an  im- 
portant function  in  our  federal  system, 
but  that  it  presently'  extends  to  substan- 
tial classes  of  cases  With  no  valid  justifi- 
cation for  being  In  the  Federal  courts 
and  omits  some  that  should  have  access 
to  a  Federal  forum. 

Although  it  Is  estimated  that  these 
provisions  might  reduce  diversity  juris- 
diction bv  about  50  percent,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  not  to  reduce  the  backlog 
of  caises  in  Federal  courts,  but  to  provide 
a  clear  and  principled  division  of  cases 
between  the  State  and  Federal  courts. 
The  rationale  adopted  for  diversity  juris- 
diction in  this  bill  is  that  the  function 
of  this  jurisdiction  is  to  provide  an  even 
level  of  justice  to  the  traveler  or  visitor 
from  another  State.  However,  when  a 
person's  Involvement  with  a  State  i.s  such 
as  to  eliminate  any  real  risk  of  preju- 
dice against  him  as  a  stranger  and  make 
it  unreasonable  to  heed  any  objection 
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he  might  make  to  the  quahty  of  its  judi- 
cial system,  the  bill  would  not  permit 
him  to  choose  a  Federal  forum. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  this 
bill  bars  a  plaintiff  from  bringing  suit  in 
Federal  court  in  his  own  State  simply  be- 
cause his  opponent  Is  a  citizen  of  another 
State. 

On  a  similar  basis,  a  corporation  or 
other  business  enterprise  with  a  local 
establishment  maintained  for  more  than 
2  years  in  a  State  would  be  prohibited 
from  invoking  either  originally  or  on 
removal,  the  diversity  jurisdiction  of  a 
Federal  court  in  that  State  in  any  action 
arising  out  of  the  activities  of  that  es- 
tablishment. Similarly,  a  natural  per- 
son would  be  denied  access  to  the  Fed- 
eral court  in  the  State  where  he  had  his 
principal  place  of  business  or  employ- 
ment. 

These  provisions  are  in  line  with  the 
policy  of  the  present  provision  regarding 
removal — 28  U.S.C.  1441(b) — which  does 
not  allow  removal  when  the  defendant 
is  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  such 
action  is  brought.  There  is  not  likely  to 
be  prejudice  in  a  court  in  his  own  State 
and  thus  the  law  now  provides  no  re- 
moval. What  this  bill  does  is  to  treat 
plaintiffs  the  snme  way  and  deny  them 
original  diversity  jurisdiction  in  Federal 
court  in  their  own  State. 

The  policy  with  regard  to  commuters 
and  corporations  is  the  same  as  w  ith 
natural  persons:  That  is.  when  they  are 
strongly  established  in  the  State,  their 
case  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  can  be 
heard  in  State  court  without  fear  of 
local  bias. 

Other  provisions  are  designed  to  re- 
inforce the  prohibition  against  the  arti- 
ficial creation  or  destruction  of  diversity 
either  by  assignment  or  the  appointment 
of  a  fiduciary. 

An  important  change  would  allow  an 
out-of-state  defendant  to  remove  an  ac- 
tion to  Federal  court  even  though  com- 
plete diversity  Is  lacking  because  his  co- 
defendants  are  ineligible  or  unwilling  to 
remove. 

n.    GENERAL     FEDERAL     QTTESTION     JURISDICXIOIST 

This  bill  provides  for  a  separate  chap- 
ter to  deal  with  original  jurisdiction,  re- 
moval, and  venue  in  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  Federal  ques- 
tion cases.  It  was  not  until  1875,  as  the 
body  of  the  Federal  law  grew,  that  Fed- 
eral courts  were  granted  jurisdiction  gen- 
erally over  them.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  based  on  the  conclusion  that  Fed- 
eral question  cases  are  indeed  the  proper 
business  of  the  Federal  courts. 

The  Federal  courts  have  acquired  a 
considerable  expertise  in  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  Federal  law.  Of 
course.  In  some  cases,  jurisdiction  Is  con- 
current, but  the  proportion  of  Federal 
question  cases  forms  a  very  small  part  of 
the  business  of  the  State  courts,  while 
they  form  a  highly  concentrated  part  of 
the  business  of  Federal  courts. 

Thus,  the  bill  would  broaden  the  juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts  over  cases  in- 
volving federally  created  rights.  It  would 
also  relieve  State  judges  of  the  burden 
of  deciding  statutory  questions  with 
which  they  are  unfamiliar  and  which 
may,     therefore,     require     significantly 


more  time  for  them  to  decide  than  It 
would  take  a  Federal  judge. 

This  is  In  line  with  the  general  philos- 
ophy of  this  bill  which  assigns  a  greater 
number  of  diversity  cases,  involving 
State  law,  to  State  courts  more  expert  in 
these  matters. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  vesting  Fed- 
eral question  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
courts  does  not  rest  alone  on  the  exper- 
tise of  those  courts.  Long  ago  Justice 
Story  referred  to  "the  importance,  and 
even  necessity  of  uniformity  of  decisions 
throughout  the  whole  United  States,  upon 
all  subjects  within  the  purview  of  the 
Constitution,"  and  said  that  truly  de- 
plorable public  mischiefs  would  result  if 
the  laws,  the  treaties,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  should  be  dif- 
ferent in  different  States,  and  never  have 
precisely  the  same  construction,  obliga- 
tion, or  efficacy  in  any  two  States.  Martin 
V.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1  Wheat.  304,  347- 
348  (1816).  In  the  fiscal  year  1972  there 
were  41.547  private  Federal  question 
cases  commenced  in  the  Federal  district 
courts,  and  this  number  will  increase 
with  the  general  increase  in  volume  of 
litigation  and  the  broadening  scope  of 
Federal  law.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
could  not  possibly  review  all  of  those 
cases.  To  the  extent  that,  whether 
tried  in  State  or  Federal  court.  Federal 
question  cases  are  not  heard  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  some  lack  of  uniformity 
as  to  the  meaning  and  application  of 
Federal  law  Is  inevitable.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  greater  uni- 
formity results  from  hearing  these  cases 
in  a  Federal  court,  and  on  appeal  In  only 
11  Federal  circuit  courts  of  appeal. 

The  most  important  change  here  is 
that  Federal  question  cases  may  be 
brought  without  any  requirement  that 
the  amount  in  controversy  exceed  a 
fixed  dollar  amount.  The  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral fonmi  is  no  less  in  small  cases  than 
in  large  cases.  This  will  clarify  many 
troublesome  problems  that  the  district 
courts  have  faced  in  attempting  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  a  case,  particularly 
when  equitable  relief  is  requested.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  important  that  in  a  case 
where  parties  seek  to  assert  Federal 
rights,  they  have  full  access  to  the  dis- 
trict courts. 

Another  important  change  required 
by  this  rationale  is  to  permit  removal  on 
the  basis  of  a  Federal  defense  or  coim- 
terclalm.  The  need  for  a  Federal  forum 
is  as  great  for  the  defendant  who  relies 
on  Federal  law  to  defeat  a  State-created 
claim  as  it  is  for  the  plaintiff  whose 
claim  is  derived  from  Federal  law.  The 
alinement  of  parties,  as  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, seems  irrelevant  to  any  func- 
tional or  even  rational  explanation  of 
Federal  question  jurisdiction. 

Under  the  ALI  draft,  removal  of  a 
Federal  question  defense  may  be  either 
on  the  basis  of  a  statutory  or  a  consti- 
tutional claim.  At  tlie  present  time,  it  is 
not  possible  to  remove  an  action  from  a 
State  court  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  de- 
fense even  with  respect  to  a  matter  for 
which  Congress  has  expressly  indicated 
the  policy  and  rules  that  ought  to  apply. 
It  is  entirely  proper,  it  would  seem,  that 
in  such  cases  a  defendant  should  have 
the  right  to  have  the  matter  heard  in  a 


Federal  court,  and  the  bill  so  provides. 
As  previously  stated,  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  removal  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
stitutional defense.  The  question  with 
regard  to  removal  on  that  basis  raises 
issues  which  deserve  further  considera- 
tion. If  constitutional  defenses  were  a 
basis  for  removal,  there  might  be  a  sig- 
nificant shift  of  cases  to  the  district 
courts  involving  matters,  such  as  con- 
tract and  landlord-tenant  cases,  that  are 
traditionally  handled  by  State  courts.  In 
addition,  permitting  removal  on  the  basis 
of  constitutional  defenses  might  encour- 
age lawyers  to  seek  removal  or  to  file 
petitions  for  removal  when  there  is  a 
plausible,  yet  groundless,  constitutional 
basis  for  such  action. 

Removal  generally  will  be  allowed  in  a 
Federal  question  case  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy  whenever 
there  is  a  counterclaim  that  could  have 
been  brought  as  an  original  action  under 
the  proposed  section  1311  of  title  28.  Re- 
moval also  will  be  allowed  when  a  Fed- 
eral defer-se  is  raised  provided  the 
amount  in  controversy  exceeds  S  15.000. 
There  are.  however,  certain  types  of 
cases  where  removal  is  barred — the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act.  the  Jones  Act,  the  Carmack 
Act,  and  workmen's  compensation  cases. 
The  reason  for  these  exceptions  is  that 
Congress  has  attempted  to  provide  a  con- 
venient forum  for  plaintiffs  in  these 
cases  involving  small  amounts  in  contro- 
versy and  removal  would  cause  delay  and 
hardship. 

III.    ADMIRALTY    AND    MARITIME    JTJHISDICTION 

The  draft  recommendations  of  ALI 
were  not  intended  to  change  admiralty 
jurisdiction  significantly.  However,  dur- 
ing hearings  on  this  chapter  of  the  bill, 
it  became  clear  that  some  changes  ap- 
parently had  been  made  and  there  were 
certain  problems  in  the  draft  regarding 
jury  trials,  venue  and  service  of  process, 
as  well  as  other  matters  relating  to 
admiralty  jurisdiction. 

On  the  basis  of  the  hearing  testimony 
and  further  consultation  "i^h  the  Mari- 
time Law  Association  and  ethers,  a  num- 
ber of  clarifying  changes  h?. ve  been  made 
in  the  proposed  sections  on  admiralty 
jurisdiction  and,  in  addition,  a  new  sec- 
ton  1316  defining  the  matters  included 
in  that  jurisdiction  has  been  proposed. 

The  language  of  28  U.S.C.  section  1333 
is  continued  to  preserve  the  body  of  ca^e 
law  built  upon  it.  It  provides  thit  the 
district  courts  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy  in  all  civil  actions  cf  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction.  The 
bill  also  contains  new  language  which 
amends  the  admiralty  jurLsdiction  by  in- 
cluding certain  activities  not  presently 
within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  and  ex- 
cluding certain  controversies  which  can 
be  more  appropriately  resolved  in  State 
courts.  Tlie  proposed  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion includes  claims  for  declarator-  or 
equitable  relief  or  interpleader.  Section 
1316<awi)  extends  the  admiralty  juris- 
diction to  traditional  m.iritime  claims 
included  in  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of 
mast  countries  and  in  accoi-dance  with 
early  decisions  of  the  Feder  J  district 
courts.  It  would  include  cases  arising  out 
of    the    construction,    mortgage,    sale. 
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chartering  and  scrapping  of  vessels.  The 
number  of  cases  included  in  this  ex- 
panded admiralty  jurisdiction  will  not  in- 
crease substantially  the  admiralty  case- 
load in  the  district  courts.  The  majority 
of  such  cases  are  already  before  the  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  Court  of  Claims  as 
civil  claims  of  Federal  and  diversity 
jurisdiction. 

This  bill  contains  new  language  which 
clarifies  admiralty  jurisdiction  over  air- 
craft accidents  and  is  in  line  with  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  case.  Executive 
Jet  Aviation,  Inc.  v.  City  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  409  U.S.  249  (1972) .  It  would  grant 
jurisdiction  over,  aircraft  accidents  oc- 
curring on  or  over  the  high  seas  beyond 
a  maritime  league  from  shore.  These 
cases  can  be  resolved  appropriately  im- 
der  the  principles  of  admiralty  law,  and 
some  conflict  of  laws  questions  which 
might  otherwise  arise  if  State  law  were 
applied  can  be  avoided. 

Consideration  was  given  to  eliminat- 
ing pleasure  boating  from  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction.  However,  it  appears  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  pleasure  boating  within  the  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  has  been  objected 
to  is  the  fact  that  the  Limitation  of 
Liability  Act  can  apply  to  small  pleasure 
craft  having  a  very  low  monetary  value 
thus  resulting  in  extremely  small  recov- 
eries in  some' cases.  Therefore,  the  bUl 
provides  that  in  any  case  under  the  Lim- 
itation of  Liability  Act  a  vessel  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  minimum  value  of 
$70,000. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  resolves 
a  conflict  in  the  case  law  by  providing 
that  Jurisdiction  does  not  include  a 
claim  merely  because  it  arose  on  navi- 
gable waters.  Thus,  it  would  eliminate 
such  claims  as  swimming  accidents  from 
admiralty  jurisdiction.  This  claiise  Is 
also  in  line  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Executive  Jet. 

The  "saving  to  suitors"  clause  is  re- 
placed by  a  provision  declaring  in  terms 
when  jurisdiction  is  exclusive  and  when 
it  is  concurrent;  the  line  drawTi  reflects 
the  existing  case  law.  Jurisdiction  is  ex- 
clusive only  in  limitation  of  liability  ac- 
tions, actions  against  the  United  States, 
and  action  In  rem. 

Removal  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
actions  Is  permitted,  as  under  existing 
law,  only  if  there  is  some  basis  for  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  other  than  the  mari- 
time nature  of  the  claim.  Venue  for  mari- 
time actions  is  put  in  statutory  form  for 
the  first  time.  This  codification  reflects 
the  traditional  liberality  of  venue  In  ad- 
miralty. Action  may  be  brought  where 
events  giving  rise  to  the  claim  occurred, 
or  where  any  defendant  or  any  vessel, 
cargo,  or  other  property  subject  to  arrest 
or  attachment  may  be  found. 

New  language  has  been  added  to  the 
proposed  venue  provision  to  clarify  that 
no  change  is  intended  with  respect  to 
the  traditional  maritime  remedy  of  at- 
tachment. Also,  the  language  covering 
alternate  venue  in  boundary  water  cases 
has  been  amended  to  provide  a  40-mile 
limit  for  such  transfer  and  thus  elimi- 
nate possible  abuses.  The  proposed  sec- 
tion 1319  providing  for  a  right  to  a  jury 
trial  In  admiralty  personal  injury  ac- 


tions has  been  clarified  to  indicate  that 
this  right  applies  only  in  cases  other  than 
limitation  of  liability  proceedings  and 
only  when  the  relief  sought  is  money 
damages  for  personal  injury  or  death. 

rV.    UNITED    STATES    AS    A    PARTY 

The  treatment  of  cases  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  is  largely  de- 
claratory of  existing  law.  This  bill  carries 
forward  the  present  law,  making  a  gen- 
eral grant  of  jurisdiction  over  actions 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  resolves  conflicts  in  the 
cases  by  defining  when  counterclaims 
may  be  asserted.  As  reintroduced,  the 
bill  makes  several  changes  intended  to 
clarify  the  previous  draft.  These  were  the 
result  of  suggestions  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  during  the  hearings. 

In  general  a  coimterclaim  may  be  as- 
serted: First,  when  the  district  court 
would  have  jurisdiction  of  the  counter- 
claim in  an  independent  action,  or  sec- 
ond, when  it  arises  out  of  the  same  trans- 
action or  occurrence  as  tha  plaintiff's 
claim,  and  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or 
thiird,  when  it  arises  out  of  the  same 
transaction  or  occurrence  as  the  Govern- 
ment's claim  and  It  Is  a  claim  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  asserted — but  here  the 
use  of  a  counterclaim  is  wholly  defensive 
and  no  affirmative  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendant can  be  rendered. 

The  bill  generally  carries  forward  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  in  cases 
where  the  United  States  is  a  defendant. 
Jurisdiction  of  Tucker  Act  suits  and  tax 
refund  cases  remains  concurrent  with 
the  Court  of  Claims.  One  change  is  made, 
however,  the  maximum  limit  In  Tucker 
Act  suits  in  the  district  courts  is  raised 
to  $50,000,  rather  than  the  $10,000  pres- 
ently provided.  The  Federal  district 
courts  will  continue  to  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  cases  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act.  There  is  also  a  new 
general  grant  of  jurisdiction  over  all 
other  actions  in  which  the  United  States 
has  consented  to  be  sued  In  a  district 
court.  The  United  States  is  allowed  to 
assert  as  a  counterclaim  any  claim  that 
it  has  against  any  plaintiff  to  the  action. 
The  bill  gives  district  courts  original 
jurisdiction  of  any  clvU  action  com- 
menced by  a  present  or  former  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  recover 
damages  for  any  Injury  to  him  on  ac- 
coimt  of  any  act  done  under  color  of  his 
office  or  in  performance  of  his  oflScial 
duties.  This  Is  a  broadening  of  28  U.S.C. 
1357,  which  is  limited  to  situations  where 
the  employee  is  engaged  in  revenue  col- 
lection or  voting  rights  activities.  The 
bill  Includes  without  change  28  U.S.C. 
1361,  giving  Jurisdiction  over  actions  In 
the  nature  of  mandamus  to  compel  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  to  perform 
a  duty  owed  to  the  plaintiff.  Finally,  28 
U.S.C.  1442,  1442a,  allowing  removal  of 
civil  actions  or  criminal  prosecutions 
brought  In  a  State  court  against  Federal 
officers,  are  preserved  In  a  somewhat 
more  generalized  form. 

The  bill  continues  Jurisdiction  of  ac- 
tions Involving  Federal  corporations,  na- 
tional banks,  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  orders  without  any  changes 
in  substance. 


V.  STATS   IN   CEKTAIN  CASES:    THKEE-JUDGE 
COUETS 

The  Supreme  Court  has  adopted  cer- 
tain rules,  known  as  the  "abstention  doc- 
trine," that  recognize  various  circum- 
stances In  which  a  Federal  court,  though 
It  has  Jurisdiction,  ought  to  defer  to  the 
State  courts  and  let  the  State  courts 
answer  some  or  all  of  the  questions  the 
case  poses.  But  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  is  not  entirely  clear.  This  bill 
seeks  to  clarify  the  law  by  providing  a 
narrow  class  of  cases  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral courts  should  defer  to  the  courts  of 
the  State.  If  they  do  so  defer,  ordinarily 
It  will  mean  the  case  will  proceed  to 
judgment  In  the  State  courts. 

The  bill  defines  more  clearly  the  oc- 
casions when  Injimctlons  from  one  court 
may  Issue  against  proceedings^  the 
other  system  of  courts. 

Under  this  bill,  a  three-Judge  court  Is 
not  required  when  an  act  of  Congress  is 
challenged  as  unconstitutional  or  when 
a  State  statute  is  challenged  as  uncon- 
stitutional. There  is  one  exception  to 
this  general  poUcy;  that  is,  in  any  action 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  con- 
gressional apportionment  or  the  appor- 
tionment of  any  statewide  legislative 
body,  the  case  shall  be  heard  by  a  special 
three-Judge  court.  The  reason  for  this 
exception  is  because  of  the  special  im- 
portance of  these  reapportionment  cases. 
In  all  other  situations,  the  bill  assumes 
that  a  single  Federal  judge  is  fully  capa- 
ble of  interpreting  the  application  of 
the  Constitution  to  acts  of  Congress  or 
State  statutes  and  that  adequate  review 
of  a  decision  may  be  had  in  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

VI.  PROCEDURE   FOR  REMOVAL 

A  separate  chapter  on  removal  proce- 
dure is  provided  to  clear  up  ambiguities 
in  the  present  statutes,  and  also  to  limit 
the  instances  in  which  a  case  in  tiie 
State  court  can  be  removed  after  the 
initial  pleading  stage  or  after  trial  has 
begim. 

Vn.    MtTLTXPARTY-MULTISTATE    DIVERSITY 

The  ALT  draft  proposal  included  a 
chapter  which  provided  for  special  juris- 
diction over  certain  multiparty-multi- 
state  actions.  However,  that  chapter  was 
somewhat  complex  and  would  have  been 
applicable  to  a  limited  number  of  cases. 
Thus,  since  a  significant  number  of 
States  have  enacted  broad  long-arm  stat- 
utes subsequent  to  the  date  this  pro- 
posal was  Initially  made.  Its  need  has 
diminished  and  the  chapter  has  been 
eliminated  from  this  bill. 

THE    ASIERICAN    LAW    INSTlTtTTE 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appropriate  to  ac- 
knowledge the  efforts  of  the  American 
Law  Institute,  Its  president.  Norris  Dar- 
rell,  its  director.  Prof.  Herbert  Wechsler, 
and  members  of  Its  advisory  committee 
for  the  valuable  service  they  have  ren- 
dered In  developing  this  bill.  The  pro- 
posed statute  and  the  commentary  were 
prepared  by  a  reportortal  staff  of  great 
ability  under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
Richard  H.  Field  of  Harvard  Law 
School  as  chief  reporter.  Prof  Paul  J. 
Mishkin,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania    Law     School — presently    vls- 
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Iting  professor  at  the  University  of 
California  Law  School — assisted  him 
In  the  development  of  the  mate- 
rial on  general  diversity  Jurisdiction 
and  Prof.  David  L.  Shapiro  of  Harvard 
served  as  assistant  reporter  on  that  sec- 
tion. Prof.  Charles  Alan  Wright  of  the 
University  of  Texas  Law  School  assumed 
responsibility  for  reporting  on  general 
Federal  question  jurisdiction.  Prof.  David 
P.  Cavers  of  Harvard  and  Leavenworth 
Colby,  Esquire,  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  served  as-  consultants  on 
choice  of  law  problems  and  on  admiralty 
and  maritime  problems  respectively.  In 
addition,  credit  must  be  given  to  a  dis- 
tinguished advisory  committee  whose 
membership  Included  two  State  court 
justices,  seven  Federal  judges,  two  pro- 
fessors, and  five  noted  lawyers. 

While  we  may  not  all  agree  on  the  fine 
points  of  this  bill,  those  who  study  It 
will  share  my  appreciation  of  the  scholar- 
ship, craftsmanship,  and  objectivity  of 
the  institute's  work.  As  In  all  Institute 
projects,  their  draft  proposals  were  sys- 
tematically reviewed  by  the  advisers  and 
by  the  council  at  annual  Institute  meet- 
ings, a  process  that  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  the  shaping  of  the  final 
product.  The  changes  made  in  the  bill 
introduced  today  do  not  change  the  ma- 
jor outlines  of  the  ALI  proposal  but 
merely  seek  to  clarify  and  add  to  their 
contribution. 

THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 

One  effect  of  this  bill  may  be  to  shift 
to  the  State  courts  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  general  diversity  cases  now 
litigated  in  the  Federal  system.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  this  reduction  would  be 
offset  by  the  expansion  of  Federal  ques- 
tion jurisdiction  and  by  the  broadening 
of  the  right  of  an  out-of -State  defend- 
ant to  remove  Is  somewhat  uncertain  at 
this  time.  It  seems  probable  that  there 
would  be  some  lessening  of  civil  litiga- 
tion in  the  Federal  courts.  The  volume  of 
diversity  litigation  in  the  Federal  court 
system  is  small  in  comparison  to  the 
total  volume  of  State  litigation— an  esti- 
mated 15,000  diversity  cases  shifted  un- 
der this  bill,  compared  to  more  than  a 
million  cases  now  heard  in  State  courts. 
The  exact  burden  upon  the  various  State 
court  systems  has  been  examined  by  the 
subcominittee  staff  and  in  no  case  where 
statistics  are  available  does  it  appear  to 
be  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the 
present  civil  case  load  of  any  State  court 
system. 

However,  the  effect  of  this  bill  goes  far 
beyond  mere  caseload  problems.  Prof. 
Cliarles  Alan  Wright  has  clearly  stated 
the  issue: 

Every  case  must  be  tried  In  some  court,  and 
If  the  Federal  Judiciary  were  to  gird  itself  for 
the  law  explosion  by  narrowing  Federal  Juris- 
diction. It  would  simply  mean  that  many 
more  cases  for  which  the  state  must  make 
provisions  .  .  .  The  goal  must  be  not  to  get 
cases  out  of  the  Federal  courts,  but  to  get 
out  of  Federal  courts  the  cases  that  do  not 
belong  there. 

Mr.  President,  the  merits  of  this  bill 
must  also  be  measured  in  light  of  this 
philosophy. 

Upon  the  Introduction  of  S.  1876— 92d 
Congress— In  May  1971,  copies  of  the  bill 
were  distributed  to  every  State  bar  as- 


sociation, members  of  the  Federal  and 
State  judiciary  and  other  interested 
parties  calling  their  attention  to  these 
Important  proposals  and  Inviting  their 
comments.  To  date,  three  bar  associa- 
tion committees  and  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  one  State  bar  association  have 
submitted  their  views  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery. I  am  informed  that  other  bar  as- 
sociations have  committees  which  are 
now  studying  this  legislation.  As  was  done 
previously,  this  bill  will  be  widely  dis- 
tributed to  the  bench  and  bar. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  reintroductlon 
of  this  bill  will  encourage  a  continuation 
of  the  spirited  and  vigorous  dialog  that 
was  begim  during  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
and  discussions  of  the  proposals  in  other 
legal  councils.  I  encourage  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators, the  judges  of  the  United  States, 
members  of  the  bar,  and  our  good  citizens 
to  make  themselves  heard  on  this  Im- 
portant legislation. 

THE   FEDERAL   COURT   JURISDICTION   ACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  BuRDicK)  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1876,  the  Federal  Court  Jurisdiction 
Act  of  1973.  This  Senator  is  privileged  to 
serve  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  subcommittee  and  has  come  to 
admire  our  chairman's  firm  even-hand- 
ed abilities,  and  diligence  in  discharging 
his  responsibilities. 

In  the  main,  this  proposal  would  codi- 
fy the  findings  of  the  Study  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Jurisdiction  Between  State  and 
Federal  Courts  which  was  completed  by 
the  American  Law  Institute  in  1969.  The 
ALI  certainly  deserves  our  congratula- 
tions for  the  10  years  of  diligent  and 
thoughtful  effort  which  went  into  their 
study. 

Additionally,  the  bill  Incorporates 
some  helpful  suggestions  which  were 
made  by  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  last  year  during  hear- 
ings on  S.  1876.  the  instant  bill  as  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress. 

The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  enacted 
pursuant  to  the  constitutional  grant  of 
authority  to  Congress  to  constitute  in- 
ferior Federal  courts,  has  been  called 
"probably  the  most  Important  and  satis- 
factory act  ever  passed  by  Congress." ' 
While  some  mignt  consider  this  evalua- 
tion to  be  somewhat  hyperbolic,  none 
would  deny  that  the  recognition  of  dis- 
tinctly Federal  jurisdictional  interests 
was  an  event  of  enormous  historical  sig- 
nificance. 

Since  1789,  as  Senator  Burdick  has 
pointed  out,  a  great  number  of  significant 
changes  have  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  U.S.  district 
courts,  most  notably  In  the  acts  of  1866 
and  1875.  However,  the  role  of  our  court 
system  in  this  country  Is  a  dynamic  one 
which  properly  requires  periodic  consld- 


» Mr.  Justice  Henry  B.  Brown.  The  New 
Federal  Judicial  Code.  36  A3.A.  Rep.  339. 
345  (1913).  quoted  In  Charles  Warren.  New 
Light  on  the  History  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789.  37  Harv.  L.  Rev.  49.  52  (1923). 
See  Henry  J.  Friendly.  Federal  Jurisdiction: 
A  General  View,  (1973)  at  p.  1. 


eratlon  of  major  restructuring  efforts,  as 
opposed  to  haphazard  attempts  at  re- 
furbishing. Traditional  principles  must 
be  retested.  All  of  the  grand  questions 
with  respect  to  proper  Federal-State  re- 
lations must  again  be  explored. 

The  subject  bill  thus  presents  us  with 
a  unique  opportunity  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  proper  role  of 
our  Federal  courts  in  a  20th-ceirffiuT  so- 
ciety and,  under  the  leadepsfflp  of  Sen- 
ator BtrRDicK^-be«rrrthis  pursuit  will 
be  extremely-Werthwhile. 

It  is  this  Senator's  view  that  our  Fed- 
eral courts  have  proven  to  be  necessary 
forums  for  the  adjudication  of  three  gen- 
eral types  of  htigation. 

First,  there  exists  a  body  of  Federal 
law  which,  by  its  nature,  should  be  with- 
in the  exclusive  bailiwick  of  the  U.S  dis- 
trict courts  ii^  order  to  seek  and  to  attain 
as  nearly  as  possible,  a  uniformity  of  re- 
sult nationwide. 

fy.f%^r°^^'}^"^  ^^^  ^^°se  cases  in  which 
the  United  States  itself  is  a  party  plain- 
tiff or  defendant  and  must  be  entitled  to 
a  disposition  in  Federal  court 
frfir^il^'  '"  litigation  among  citizens 
from  different  States,  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  Federal  courts  must  be  broad 
enough  to  provide  a  predictable  and  even 
level  of  justice  to  our  citizens  traveling 
from  State  to  State. 

In  addition  to  these  general  jurisdic- 
tional bases,  there  exist  several  other 
specialized  causes  of  action  which  have 
traditionaUy  and  wisely  been  handled 
m  the  federal  system  such  as  civil  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction 
bankruptcy  actions,  and  patent  infringe- 
ment cases. 

However,  when  considering  whether 
or  not  to  venture  beyond  these  rather 
limited  jurisdictional  confines,  we  must 
act  vrith  caution.  The  basic  tenets  of  a 
sound  federalism  and  the  veritable  "ex- 
plosion" =  of  Federal  court  litigation  In 
recent  years  point  to  a  number  of  at- 
tendant problems  of  major  import 

The  bill  which  my  colleague  has  intro- 
duced recognizes  these  limitations  on 
Federal  jurisdiction  as  central  to  the 
legislative  goals  which  ought  to  be  prop- 
erly pursued  by  Congress.  S.  1876  thus 
makes  a  somewhat  more  expansive  view 
of  "Federal  question"  jurisdiction  and 
generally  adopts  the  current  scope  of 
Federal  jurisdiction  In  those  cases  In 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  bUl  recognizes 
that  the  scope  of  "diversity"  jurisdiction 
must  of  necessity  be  very  modest  and 
substantlaUy  reduces  the  number  of 
these  cases  which  would  have  entree  to 
the  District  courts. 

The  bill  also  covers  a  number  of  addi- 
tional areas  which  warrant  our  detailed 
scrutiny  such  as  admiralty  jurisdiction 
removal    procedures    and    three-judge 
court  proceedings. 

There  are  signs  that  our  countrj-  is 
now  wUling  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  facing  our  Federal  courts.  The 
American  Law  Institute's  study  has  been 
a  valuable  catalyst.  Additionally,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  Courts  regu- 
larly produces  reliable  and  illuminating 
figures  on  the  workloads  of  the  Federal 

=  Friendly,  supra,  at  ik 
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courts,  and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
is  actively  concerned  with  reform.  The 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  also,  in  certain  areas,  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  can  play  important 
roles.  Congress  has  also  authorized  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
Federal  Appellate  Court  System  which 
will  study  circuit  realinement  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  Federal  court  ap- 
pellate system,  finally,  we  now  have  a 
Chief  Justice  v/ith  greater  active,  per- 
sistent concern,  and  interest  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  Federal  courts 
than  any  since  William  Howard  Taft. 
Out  of  all  of  tills  some  good  must  come. 
At  the  present  time,  of  course,  this 
Senator  is  not  prepared  to  endorse  the 
subject  bill  m  toto.  However,  I  do  look 
foward  to  subcommittee  hearings  and 
deliberations  on  the  proposal  and  believe 
that  it  can  sei"ve  as  a  very  helpful  vehi- 
cle for  needed  legislation  in  this  area. 
Certainly,  this  is  not  a  point  in  history 
when  Congress  can  afford  to  avoid  the 
myriad  problems  facing  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial system. 


Bv  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1877.  A  bill  to  create  river  basin 
waste  treatment  authorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuming  control  over,  planning, 
construction,  and  operating  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  throufrhout  the  United 
States  in  order  to  eliminate  water  pollu- 
tion in  our  Nation's  rivers  and  streams. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

RIVTR   BASIN   WASTE   TREATMENT  AtTTHORITY    ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
America  today,  over  1,400  communities 
dump  raw  sewage  into  our  rivers.  Fully 
30  percent  of  our  people  are  not  even 
served  by  sewer  systems.  Roughly  60  per- 
cent of  the  sewage  treatment  facilities 
that  we  do  have  cannot  handle  current 
loads.  Waste  loads  of  our  cities  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  at  least  4  times  In  the  next 
50  years,  while  today  more  than  1,000 
commimlties  outgrow  their  treatment 
facilities  each  year.  Many  of  our  exist- 
ing treatment  plants  are  not  only  over- 
loaded, but  poorly  designed,  operated, 
and  maintained  as  well.  Given  these  con- 
ditions, there  Is  little  wonder  that  nearly 
30  percent  of  America's  stream-miles 
remain  heavily  polluted  and  virtually 
every  river  In  oiu:  metropolitan  areas  Is 
seriously  fouled. 

Current  efforts  at  water  quality  con- 
trol are  marked  by,  in  the  words  of  a  re- 
port from  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
fragmented  responsibility,  jurisdictional 
Incompleteness,  which  allows  entire  areas 
to  be  completely  unservlced:  the  finan- 
cial weakness  of  local  units  responsible 
for  implementation;  the  Irrational  pos- 
ture of  Federal  enforcement:  the  gap  be- 
tween authorization  and  appropriation: 
the  sad  fact  that  many  States  and  local- 
ities have  had  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  treatment  works  costs;  the  impound- 
ing of  Federal  water  and  sewer  funds; 
and  the  financial  havoc  which  promised 
but  unpaid  Federal  shares  have  caused  to 
local  and  regional  organizations. 

Some  of  these  deficiencies  wUl  no  doubt 
be    corrected    by    the    historic    Federal 


Water  Quality  Control  Act  Amendments 
of  1972,  passed  by  Congress  last  October. 
While  I  heartily  support  the  good  work 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  I  "am 
apprehensive  because  I  feel  that  unless 
we  take  a  completely  systematic  ap- 
proach to  water  pollution  treatment,  then 
our  programs  will  always  be  inadequate. 
Our  approach  in  the  past  has  largely 
been  negative.  We  have  worked  with  the 
plarming  agencies  of  States  and  localities 
to  come  up  with  plans  which  essentially 
say  to  commimlties — you  build  the  treat- 
ment plants.  And  that  has  been  aU.  Our 
financial  assistance  has  been  skimpy  at 
best,  where  it  has  been  forthcoming 
at  all. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
solve  our  water  pollution  problem,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  have  a  new  concept,  a  fresh 
approach. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  River 
River  Basin  Waste  Treatment  Authority 
Act.  This  legislation  is  such  a  new  ap- 
proach. It  would  create  waste  treatment 
authorities,  on  a  river  basin  region  basis, 
that  would  be  responsible  for  treating 
all  polluted  water — regardless  of  its 
source — within  the  boundaries  of  that 
river  basin  region.  These  authorities 
would  plan  and  build  new  facilities,  as 
well  as  own  and  manage  existing  plants. 

These  new  agencies  must  have  respon- 
sibility for  entire  river  basins.  They  must 
be  charged  not  only  to  plan  for  inter- 
state, interlocal,  and  interregional  co- 
operation, but  also  for  building,  operat- 
ing, and  maintaining  adequate  treatment 
facilities. 

Their  operations  and  building  pro- 
grams v.ill  be  financed  by  user  charges 
against  users  of  existing  plants  as  well 
as  new  plants.  The  authorities  will  fund 
their  building  programs  by  issuing  bonds 
for  the  entire  cost  of  ccnstniction  on 
the  national  investment  markets.  The 
Federal  Government  will  pledge  to  pay 
40  percent  of  the  debt  servics  costs.  The 
terms  of  the  bonds  will  be  long  so  as  to 
approximate  the  useful  life  of  the  facili- 
ties. 

In  addition,  the  authorities  will  have 
full  powers  of  condemnation  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  carry  out,  expeditiously 
and  effectively,  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. Simply  putting  the  responsibility 
for  pollution  control  in  a  single  agency 
for  each  river  basin  is  not  sufficient.  It 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  powers, 
tools,  and  assistance  that  will  Insure  th^t 
it  can  carry  out  its  mandate. 

The  agencies  will  not  be  Federal  In- 
strumentalities. Rather  they  will  be 
supervised  and  operated  by  boards  that 
represent  States  and  local  goverimients. 

The  Federal  responsibility  will  be  in 
standard  setting  in  order  to  assure  a 
minimiun  level  of  clean  water  for  citizens 
throughout  this  country:  the  major  re- 
sponsibility and  operating  details  remain 
with  the  States  and  localities. 

The  bill  represents  a  new  approach 
to  solving  our  water  pollution  crises.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sectlon- 
by-section  simimary  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
simimary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


S. 1877 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT    TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"River  Basin  Waste  Treatment  Authority 
Act  of  1973." 

findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  continued  deterioration  of 
our  water  supply  threatens  the  Integrity  of 
our  national  environment  and  that  improve- 
ment In  the  cleanliness  of  our  water  supply 
Is  essential  to  the  survival  of  our  citizens  and 
our  system;  that  continued  population 
growth  and  industrial  expansion  mean  an 
ever  mounting  demand  for  clear,  useable 
water:  that  after  two  decades  of  experience 
with  water  pollution  control  efforts,  the 
purity  of  water  Is  no  more  assured  today 
than  It  was  when  Federal  efforts  first  began; 
that  an  effective  program  of  pollution  con- 
trol necessitates  e.xpenditures  by  Government 
power  and  above  the  capital  Investment  of 
$18,000,000,000  needed  to  meet  existing  water 
quality  standards  over  the  next  five  years; 
that  State  and  local  governments  even  when 
aided  by  Federal  grant  programs  cannot  pro- 
vide either  the  funds  or  the  personnel  nec- 
essary to  assure  water  quality;  and  that  ef- 
fective pollution  control  requires  coordina- 
tion of  treatment  systems,  river  baslnwide 
planning  and  Implementation,  and  access  to 
large  amounts  of  funds. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  con- 
stitute throughout  the  Unlred  States  river 
basin  waste  treatment  authorities  that  will 
assume  control  over,  plan,  build,  operate 
and  maintain  waste  treatment  faculties 
sufficient  to  control  and  abate  water  pollu- 
tion In  en:lre  river  basUi  drainage  systems. 
definitions 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

(1)  "United  States"  includes  the  States 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam; 

(2)  "waste  treatment  facilities"  means 
installations  and  devices  used  In  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage  or  Industrial  wastes  of  a 
liquid  nature.  Including  the  necessarv  in- 
tercepting sewers,  outfall  sewers,  pumping, 
power,  and  other  equipment,  and  their  ap- 
piutenances; 

(3)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
.\?ency;  and 

(4)  "authority"  means  a  river  basin  waste 
treatment  authority  establUhed  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

designation  of  river  basins 
Sec.  4.  The  Administrator,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  sliall  designate 
river  basin  regions  which  together  will  en- 
compass the  entire  United  States.  The  area 
of  each  such  region  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  phj-^lcal,  hydrologJc,  or  other 
relationships  which  will  enable  ths  provi- 
sion of  the  most  systematic  and  economical 
waste  treatment  for  the  area. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    ArTKORmES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  authority  for  each  region  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  4.  Such  authority  shall  not 
bo  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Government  but  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  Act.  to  the  District  of 
Columbia    Business    Corporation    Act.    The 


right   to   repeal,    alter,   or   amend   this   Act 
at  any  time  Is  expressly  reserved. 

(b)(1)  Each  authority  shall  have  a  board 
of  directors  consisting  of — 

(A)  the  Governor,  or  his  designee,  of  each 
State  within  the  authority's  region; 

(B)  the  mayor,  or  his  designee,  of  each  city 
having  a  population  of  thirty-five  thousand 
or  more  within  such  region; 

iCi  a  designee  of  the  governing  board  of 
each  county  which  has  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  its  population  living  within  a  total  popula- 
tio!i  of  not  less  than  20,000  people;  and 

iD)  a  representative  of  the  Environmental 
I>rotectlon  Agency  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(2)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
ail  aproprlate  substitute  fcr  any  director  au- 
thorL'ed  pursuant  to  paragrapli  ( 1 )  but  not 
designated  as  provided  in  such  paragraph 
ar.d  such  substitute  shall  serve  until  a  di- 
rector Is  appointed  pursuant  to  such  para- 
graph. Each  director  who  Is  a  representative 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Vacancle-; 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  initial 
appointments. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
population  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  decennial  census. 

(C»  Each  director,  other  than  those  in  the 
employ  of  the  Federal  or  a  State  government, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$100  per  diem.  AU  directors  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  actual  expenses,  incltiding  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  incurred  by  them 
In   the   performance   of   their  duties. 

id)  A  majority  of  the  designated  mem- 
bers of  each  board  shaU  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  board. 

functions 

Sec.  6.  Each  authority  shall  within  Its 
region — 

^  1 )  acquire,  by  purchase,  condemnation, 
or  otherwise,  not  later  than  June  30,  1974, 
and  operate  all  public  waste  treatment 
facilities; 

(2)  prepare  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  pro- 
viding as  soon  as  practicable  and  for  the 
future,  such  additional  waste  treatment 
facilities  as  are  necessary  to  comply  with 
State  and  Federal  requirements  and  stand- 
ards for  water  pollution  control; 

i3)  construct,  in  accordance  with  estab- 
ILshed  priorities  in  such  plan,  such  waste 
treatment  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  plan; 

(4)  cooperate  with  other  authorities  In 
preparing  and  carrying  out  such  plan; 

(5)  determine  any  disputes  that  may  arise 
with  other  authorities  with  respect  to  the 
location  of  facilities  in  border  areas  or  other 
matters  by  appeal  to  the  Waste  Treatment 
Pacllities  Review  Board  established  pursuant 
to  section  8;  and 

(6)  levy  appropriate  charges  for  the  use  of 
Its  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  provide  funds 
for  carry  out  Its  functions,  including  the 
retirement  of  the  authority's  Indebtedness. 

POWERS 

Sec.  7.  Each  authority  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers: 

U )  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
of  its  operations,  organization,  and  person- 
!.e;.  and  the  performance  of  the  powers  and 
duties  granted  to  or  Imposed  upon  It  by 
law: 

(3)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions.  Including  a  general  man- 
ager who  shall  be  the  executive  officer  for  the 
board  of  directors  and  who  shall  not  receive 
compensation  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
prescribed  for  GS-18  In  the  General  Schedule 
of  section  5332(a)  of  title  5,  United  State 
Code; 


(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  corporate 
name; 

(5)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  m  any  other  lawful  manner, 
any  property,  or  any  Interest  therein;  to 
hold,  maintain,  use,  and  operate  the  same;  to 
provide  services  In  connection  therewith,  and 
to  charge  therefor;  and  to  sell,  lease,  or  oth- 
erwise dispose  of  the  same  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  to  the  extent  deemed  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  authority  and  to  carry  out 
the  authority's  functions; 

(6)  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  and  main- 
tain buUdlngs,  facilities,  and  other  improve- 
ments, as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its 
functions; 

(7)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services 
or  personal  property,  tangible  or  Intangible, 
in  aid  of  any  of  Its  functions; 

(8)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments, or  modifications  thereof,  with  State 
and  local  governments,  with  any  agency  or 
department  of  the  United  States,  with  gov- 
ernments of  foreign  countries,  with  interna- 
tional organizations,  or  with  any  person,  firm, 
association,  or  corporation; 

(9)  to  Issue  and  have  outstanding  such 
obligations,  In  such  amounts,  having  such 
maturities,  bearing  such  rates  of  Interest, 
and  to  be  redeemable  at  such  time  as  the 
board  of  directors  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions; 

(10)  to  executive.  In  accordance  with  Its  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations,  all  Instruments 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  exercise  of 
any  of  its  powers;  and 

(11)  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  authority  Including  such  other  powers 
as  are  conferred  upon  a  stock  corporation  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
a  Waste  Treatment  Review  Board  which 
shall  have  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  Such  Board  shall  hear  and  decide 
any  matters  in  controversy  between  authori- 
ties with  respect  to  their  functions  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Decisions  of  the  Board  shall  be 
final. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  the 
Board  with  such  personnel  and  other  as- 
sistance it  may  need  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions pursuant  to  this  section. 

FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1974,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  make  a  payment 
to  each  authority  of  an  amount  equal  to  40 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  principal  and 
Interest  paid  by  such  authority  during  such 
year  on  obligations  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(9)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

GUARANTY    OF   AUTHORITIES'    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  is  authorized  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate,  to  guara;itee  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  principal  of  and  interest  on  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  the  authorities.  Tlie  Associ- 
ation shall  collect  from  the  authorities  a 
reasonable  fee  for  any  such  guarantee  and 
shall  make  such  cl'arges  as  it  may  determine 
to  be  reasonable  for  the  analysis  of  any  ob- 
ligation proposed  to  be  issued  by  an  author- 
ity. In  the  event  an  authority  is  unable  to 
make  any  payment  of  principal  of  or  Interest 
on  any  obligation  guaranteed  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Association  shall  make  such  pay- 
ment, and  thereupon  shall  be  subrogated 
fully  to  the  rights  satisfied  by  such  payment. 
The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
Is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all   amovints 
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which  may  be  required  to  be  paid  under  any 
guarantee   under   this   section. 

NATURE  OF    AUTHORmBS'    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  11.  All  obligations  issued  by  the  au- 
thorles  shall  be  lawful  Investments  and  may 
be  accepted  as  security,  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds  the  investment  or  de- 
posit of  which  shall  be  under  authority  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer 
or  officers  thereof.  Obligations  Issued  by  au- 
thorities pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  exempt  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  the  same  extent  as  securities 
which  are  direct  obligations  of  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  or  interest  by  the 
United  States. 

FEDERAL    RESERVE    BANKS    TO    BE    FISCAL    AGENTS 

Sec.  12.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  act  as  depositories, 
custodians,  and  fiscal  agents  for  the  author- 
ities, for  their  own  account  or  as  fiduciary, 
and  such  banks  shall  be  reimbursed  for  such 
services  In  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INTTIAL 
EXPENSES    OF    AUTHOR!  I'LES 

Sec.  13.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $  for  payments  to 
the  authorities  to  cover  organizing  and  other 
Initial  expenses  until  such  time  as  Is  estab- 
lished by  the  Administrator  when  the  au- 
thorities wUl  be  self-sustaitUng  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Administrator  among  the 
authorities  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
served  by  each  authority  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Administrator  determines  ap- 
propriate to  be  equitable  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  The  Administrator  shall  make 
payments  to  each  authority  from  Its  alloca- 
tion In  accordance  with  such  requirements  as 
are  established  by  the  Administrator  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

TERMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  ASSISTANCE  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT 

Sec.  14.  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
enacting  this  Act  to  make  no  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1974, 
for  assistance  to  the  States  or  local  govern- 
ments pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  or  any  other  law  for  treat- 
ment works  or  planning  or  research  with 
respect  thereto. 

PREPARATION   OF  OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  15.  In  order  to  furnish  obligations  for 
use  by  the  authorities,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  prepare  such  obli- 
gations in  such  form  as  the  Waste  Treat- 
ment F^llitles  Review  Board  may  approve, 
such  obligations  when  prepared  to  be  held 
In  the  Treasury  subject  to  delivery  upon 
order  by  the  authorities.  The  engraved  plates, 
dies,  bed  pieces,  and  so  forth,  executed  in 
connection  therewith,  shall  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-nry.  The 
authorities  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  any  expenditures  made  In 
the  preparation,  custody,  and  delivery  of  such 
obligations. 

ANNUAL    P.EPORT 

Sec.  16.  Each  aurhortty  shall  submit  lo  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tirn  Agency  a  report  of  its  progress  and 
operations  at  the  end  of  er.ch  calendar  year. 

TAX    EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  17.  The  authorities,  their  property, 
capital,  reser.es.  surnUis.  security  holdings, 
and  other  funds,  and  their  income  shall  be 
exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
imposed  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
or  local  taxing  authority,  except  that  ( 1  i 
any  real  property  and  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  axithorlties  shall  be  subject  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  according  to  its  value  as  other 
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such  property  Is  taxed,  and  (2)  any  and  all 
obligations  Issued  by  the  authorities  shall 
be  subjected  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  obligations  of  private 
corporations  are  taxed. 

SEPARABILrrY 

Sec.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act,  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances, shall  not  be  affected. 

Section-bt-Section  Summasy 
Sec.  1.  Citation  of  Act — River  Basin  Waste 
Treatment  Authority  Act  of  1973. 

Sec.  2.  Sets  forth  the  findings  and  purposes 
of  the  Act  which  are  that  demands  are  ever 
Increasing  for  clean  water,  that  previous  gov- 
emmenttal  measures  have  failed  to  assure 
such  clean  water  and  therefore  that  River 
Basin  Waste  Treatment  Authorities  be  cre- 
ated to  build  and  operate  treatment  facilities 
for   entire    river    basin   systems. 

Sec.  3.  Defines  various  terms  used  In  the 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  Directs  the  Administration  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  desig- 
nate river  basin  regions  in  which  the  Au- 
thorities will  operate. 

Sec.  5.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Authorities:  (1)  one  for  each  river  basin 
region  as  designated  under  Sec.  4  which  are 
not  to  be  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  government; 
(2)  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  repre- 
senting states,  cities,  counties  and  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Sec.  6.  Outlines  the  functions  of  the  Au- 
thorities within  their  designated  basin  in- 
cluding : 

Acquiring  waste  treatment  facilities; 

Planning  and  building  additional  neces- 
sary facilities: 

Cooperating  with   other  Authorities;    and 

Levying  user  charges. 

Src.  7.  Establishes  the  general  corporate 
powers  of  the  Authorities. 

Sbc.  8.  Create  within  the  Environmental 
protection  Agency  a  Waste  Treatment  Re- 
view Board  to  decide  all  controversies. 

Sec.  9.  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
federal  moneys  to  pay  an  amount  equal  to 
40  Tc  of  the  principal  and  Interest  on  bonds 
Issued  by  each  Authority. 

Sec.  10.  Authorizes  the  guarantee  of  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  the  Authorities  by  the  Oov- 
emment  National  Mortgage  Association  and 
pledges  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  for  any  obligations  so  truaran- 
teed. 

Sec.  11.  Provides  that  obligations  issued  by 
the  Authorities  wUl  be  lawful  investments 
and  wui  be  exempt  from  registration  with 
the  SEC. 

Sec.  12.  Designates  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  as  fiscal  agents  for  the  Authorities. 

Sec.  13.  Authorizes  appropriations  for 
startup  expenses. 

Sec.  14.  Terminates  after  June  30,  1074  the 
assistance  activities  carried  out  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Sec.  15.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare  obligations  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Authorities. 

Sec.  16.  Directs  that  an  annual  report  be 
submitted  by  each  Authority  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Sec.  17.  States  the  tax  status  of  the  Au- 
thorities which  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
except  as  to  real  property  and  Interest  on 
their  obligations. 

Sec.  18.  Allows  the  severance  of  any  Invalid 
provision  and  reaffirms  the  validity  of  the 
the  remainder. 
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By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  1878.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Joseph  Knight.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  and  resolution  in  an  attempt 
to  resolve  a  longstanding  claim  of  the 
heirs  of  Joseph  Knight.  The  claim  dates 
back  to  1864  when  the  Union  Army  took 
from  the  plantation  of  the  late  Joseph 
Knight  certain  properties  and  foodstuffs 
for  which  payment  was  promised,  but  not 
paid. 

The  bill  provides  for  settlement  of  the 
claim,  and  the  resolution  calls  for  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  UJS.  Court 
of  Claims  to  make  a  determination  of 
the  legality  and  equity  of  the  claim. 

I  herewith  Introduce  the  bill  and  ask 
for  an  immediate  number  assignment 
so  that  the  number  can  be  inserted  in  the 
title  of  the  Senate  resolution. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  1879.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  in 
order  to  protect  the  environment  by  de- 
creasing the  quantity  of  materials  moved 
in  commerce  which  must  be  disposed  of 
ultimately  as  solid  waste;  to  stimulate 
the  movement  in  commerce  of  recycled 
and  reused  materials;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

THE  SOLID  WASTE  SOURCE  REDUCTION  AND  RECY- 
CLING   INCENTIVES    ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Proxmire,  Senator 
Moss,  and  myself,  a  bill  to  discourage 
excessive  use  of  materials  which  must 
ultimately  be  disposed  of  as  solid  waste 
and  to  provide  incentives  for  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  recycled  and  re- 
used materials. 

In  the  past  few  years,  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965  and  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  of  1970,  Congress 
has  taken  important  steps  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  managing  sohd  waste. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  been  authorized  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  solid  waste  management  pro- 
grams at  the  State  and  local  level  and  to 
supplement  State  and  local  efforts  to  de- 
vise means  of  efficient  resource  recovery. 

These  efforts,  primarily  directed  to- 
ward governmental  management  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
programs,  have  shown  us  we  have  the 
technical  capacity  to  manage  and  recycle 
solid  waste  much  more  efficiently  than  we 
are  now  doing. 

However,  little  has  been  proposed  and 
less  has  been  done  by  Government  to  pro- 
vide Incentives  in  the  marketplace  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  waste  materials 
generated  and  to  stimulate  the  market- 
ing of  recovered  and  recycled  materials 
Our  blU  rests  on  the  thesis  that  such 
incentives  are  essential  If  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  both  the  solid  waste  dis- 
posal and  resource  conservation  prob- 
lems. 

The  bill  addresses  several  major  fac- 
tors which  now  encourage  the  wasteful 
use  of  resources  and  discourage  reuse 
and  recycling  of  recovered  solid  waste 
materials.  These  factors  Include: 

The  failure  of  the  marketplace  to  re- 
flect all  the  costs  to  society  of  manufac- 
tured products.  Among  costs  not  "in- 
ternalized" are  costs  of  dlspasal,  which 
are  normally  borne  by  the  local  com- 
munity. Since  these  costs  are  not  re- 
flected In  market  prices,  consumers  and 


producers  often  make  market  choices 
which  aggravate  disposal  problems. 

Inadequate  Incentives  for  the  re- 
cycling of  solid  waste  materials.  There 
Is  presently  little  market  for  solid  waste 
materials  and,  therefore,  few  of  these 
vital  resources  are  recovered  for  our  use 

Inadequate  fimding  for  local  solid 
waste  collection  and  resource  recovery 
systems. 

Specific  Impediments  to  the  most  ef- 
ficient use  of  resources  Including  trans- 
portation rates  which  discriminate 
against  recyclable  materlsds,  prohibi- 
tions against  the  Interstate  movement  of 
solid  waste,  obsolete  Federal  procure- 
ment policies,  and  discriminatory  Fed- 
eral labeling  regulations. 

The  bill  would  attempt  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  these  factors  In  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

It  provides  for  a  national  disposal  cost 
system  which  would  Impose  upon  the 
producer  of  a  consumer  product  a  charge 
equivalent  to  the  costs  of  disposing  of 
that  product.  This  charge  would  in  most 
cases  result  in  a  reflection  of  these  costs 
In  the  product's  price. 

The  national  disposal  cost  system  also 
provides  Incentives  to  solid  waste  mate- 
rials recycling  by  authorizing  payment  to 
the  users  of  recovered  materials  of 
an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
disposal  of  such  materials.  Users  of  re- 
cycled materials  would  thus.  In  effect,  be 
exempted  from  disposal  charges  and 
would  receive  a  competitive  advantage 
over  those  who  continue  to  use  virgin 
materials.  It  Is  notable  that  Midwest  Re- 
search Institute  has  estimated  that  an 
incentive  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
provided  by  this  bill  would  be  adequate 
to  reverse  completely  the  present  decline 
In  paper  recycling. 

Fimds  acquired  through  the  national 
disposal  charge  wxjuld  be  available  for 
use  by  local  governments  to  improve 
their  solid  waste  management,  recycling, 
and  other  environmental  protection  pro- 
grams. It  Is  my  imderstanding  that 
something  on  the  order  of  $5  billion 
would  be  generated  annually  to  assist 
State  and  local  environmental  control 
efforts. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  eliminate 
freight  rates  which  discriminate  in  favor 
of  virgin  and  against  recovered  mate- 
rials. It  would  also  instruct  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  purchases  of  prod- 
ucts which,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, contain  recovered  materials  and 
which  are,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, recyclable  or  reusable  after  their 
initial  use. 

Finally,  while  this  bill  relies  primarily 
upon  economic  Incentives  and  disincen- 
tives to  attack  certain  solid  waste  prob- 
lems, broad  regulatory  authority  is  pro- 
vided to  protect  against  threats  to  the 
environment  and  public  health  which 
these  incentives  cannot  be  expected  to 
eliminate. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  will  create  a  better  economic  en- 
vironment for  private  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  solid  waste  disposal  and  re- 
source recovery.  By  removing  roadblocks 
to  recycling  and  by  providing  Incentives 
to  encourage  resource  recovery,  It  is  In- 
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tended  to  help  conserve  valuable  re- 
sources and  reduce  the  volume  of  the 
solid  waste  stream. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  the  two 
other  sponsors  of  the  bill.  Senator  Prox- 
mire and  Senator  Moss,  in  developing 
the  legislation  introduced  today.  It  was 
Senator  Proxmire's  "penny-a-poimd" 
bill  of  last  year  which  served  as  the 
jumping-off  point  for  today's  proposal. 
Senator  Moss'  support  for  the  Proxmire 
bill  and  his  leadership  In  chairing  hear- 
ings on  it  and  related  legislation  last  year 
were  also  invaluable.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
join  them  in  the  solid  waste  control 
effort, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was; 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1879 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— FORMAL  PROVISIONS 
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FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

( 1 )  The  cost  of  disposal  of  solid,  liqulcl.  and 
semisolid  wastes  Is  not  reflected  In  the  mar- 
ket price  of  materials  and  products.  As  a 
consequence,  materials  and  products  which 
unnecessarily  waste  scarce  natural  resources 
are  moving  In  Interstate  commerce  and  con- 
tributing excessively  to  the  amount  of  solid 
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waste  which  must  be  disposed  of  ultimately 
In  the  Nation's  solid  waste  systems, 

(2)  The  disposal  of  solid,  liquid,  and  semi- 
solid wastes  places  a  serious  burden  upon 
Interstate  commerce.  There  Is  a  need  to 
reduce  this  burden  by  providing  economic 
Incentives  to  promote  materials  and  prod- 
ucts that  are  minimally  burdensome  to  the 
environment  In  terms  of  ultimate  disposal. 
This  burden  can  be  reduced  by  increasing  the 
recovery,  reuse,  and  recycling  of  waste  mate- 
rials. Such  an  Increase  can  be  achieved  In 
several  ways,  Including  prohibiting  trans- 
portation rates  which  discriminate  against 
recovered  waste  materials  in  favor  of  virgin 
materials  and  changing  the  procurement 
practices  of  the  Federal  Government  to  favor 
the  development  and  marketing  of  recovered 
waste  materials. 

(b)  Purposes. — The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  there- 
fore, are — 

(1)  to  eliminate  discriminatory  transporta- 
tion rates  charged  by  regulated  carriers  for 
the  movement  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  of  recovered  solid  waste  mate- 
rials; 

(2)  to  establish  Federal  Government  pro- 
curement policies  requiring  that  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible  the  Government  pur- 
chase Items  which  are  composed  of  recov- 
ered, reusable,  or  recyclable  materials: 

(3)  to  establish  a  national  disposal  cost 
system  which  will — 

(A)  Internalize  the  costs  of  collecting, 
transporting,  and  disposing  of  materials  and 
products  In  order  to  promote  market  effici- 
ency and  to  enable  consumers  who  so  wish 
to  make  rational  value  comparisons  based 
on  minimizing  the  environmental  burden  of 
disposal;  and 

(B)  provide  tacentu-es  for  the  establish- 
ment of  markets  for  recovered  solid  waste 
materials  In  order  to  promote  environmen- 
tally sound  manufacturing  processes  and  to 
encourage  the  conservation  of  vital  natural 
resources; 

(4)  to  protect  public  health  and  the  en- 
vironment through  Federal  regulation  of 
commerce  In  products  p>oslng  an  unreason- 
able threat  to  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment;  and 

(6)  to  provide  for  the  study  and  prepa- 
ration of  recommendations  concerning  the 
control  of  environmental  degradation 
through  the  use  of  environmental  charges 
and  other  means  of  regulatmg  commerce  In 
order  to  protect  the  environment. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  "Commerce"  means  commerce  among 
the  several  States  or  with  forelgrn  nations 
or  In  any  State  or  between  any  State  and 
foreign  nation; 

(3)  "Consumables"  metins  those  products 
which  are  not  normally  disposed  of  in  solid 
or  liquid  waste  disposal  systems  and  all  edi- 
ble products  which  are  Intended  for  human 
consumption; 

(4)  "Disposal  cost"  means  the  economic 
cost  (measured  In  dollars  per  standard  unit 
of  measure)  of  processing  solid,  liquid,  and 
semi-solid  waste  In  the  average  waste  dis- 
posal system  In  the  United  States; 

(5)  "Environment"  Includes  water,  air, 
land,  all  living  things  therein,  and  the  inter- 
relationships which  exist  among  these; 

(6)  "Executive  agency"  means  any  execu- 
tive department  (Including  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force) 
or  any  Independent  establishment  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Includ- 
ing any  wholly  owned  Government  corp)o- 
ration: 

(7)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  executive 
agency  or  any  establishment  in  the  legisla- 


tive or  judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
(except  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives) ; 

(8)  "Fund"  means  the  Environmental 
Trust  Fund  established  under  section  104 
of  this  Act; 

(9)  "Person"  means  any  mdlvldual,  gov- 
ernment, corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, trust,  or  organized  group  of  persons 
whether  Incorporated  or  not; 

( 10)  "Procurement  Item"  means  any  device, 
goods.  Item,  material,  product,  or  substance 
which  Is  the  subject  of  any  purchase,  barter, 
or  other  exchange  made  to  procure  each 
Item; 

(11)  "Procuring  agency"  means  any  Fed- 
eral agency  or  any  State  or  local  government 
agency  using  Federal  funds  or  any  contractor 
with  such  an  agency  In  the  performance  of 
his  contract  work; 

(12)  "Product"  means  any  article,  device, 
item,  material,  or  substance  or  parts  thereof 
produced  for  sale  to  a  person  for  personal, 
household,  or  business  use  other  than  use  as 
material  in  the  manufacture  or  production 
of,  or  as  a  component  part  of,  another  such 
article,  device,  item,  material,  or  substance, 
and  any  container  or  packaging  material 
which  Is  normally  used  for  the  distribution 
of  any  such  article,  device.  Item,  material, 
substance: 

(13)  "Recovered"  means  (A)  to  be  reintro- 
duced into  the  economic  system  following 
disposal  by  the  consumer  after  end  usage 
In  the  final  configuration  prior  to  sale  or  (B) 
to  be  collected  from  municipal  solid,  liquid, 
or  semi -sol  id  waste; 

(14)  "Recyclable"  means  to  have  useful 
physical  or  chemical  properties  after  having 
served  a  specific  purpose; 

(15)  "Reusable"  means  to  be  capable  of 
relntroductlon  Into  the  marketplace  for  sale, 
distribution,  or  use  without  any  substan- 
tial alteration  or  change: 

(16)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  organized  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States; 

(17)  "Virgin  natural  resource"  means  raw 
materials  such  as  orevlouslv  imused  copper 
aluminum,  lead,  zinc,  steel, 'and  other  metals 
and  metal  ores,  woodpulp,  and  new  or  virgin 
textile  materials  which  have  useful  physical 
or  chemical  properties  which  exist,  unused 
In  nature:  and  ' 

(18)  "Waste  disposal  system"  means  a  sys- 
tem for  the  collection,  storage,  transporta- 
tion, treatment,  utilization,  processing,  or 
final  disposal.  Including  conversion  into  en- 
ergy, of  solid,  liquid  or  semisolid  waste. 

TITLE  n— TRANSPORTATION  RATES 

ENVIRON  MENTALLY    NONDISCRIMINATORY    RATES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, within  the  maximum  scope  of  their 
respective  Jurisdictions  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933,  shall, 
within  twenty-four  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  thereafter — 

(1)  investigate  and  formally  Identify  all 
rates  charged  by  transportation  carriers  "sub- 
ject to  their  respective  Jurisdictions  for  the 
transportation  of  recyclable  materials  In 
order  to  determine  in  each  case,  whether 
the  rate  charged  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  transportation  for  each  material  is 
fair,  reasonable,  and  not  unjustly  discrim- 
inatory as  between  recyclable  materials  and 
competing  virgin  natural  resource  materials; 
and 

(2)  Issue  appropriate  orders  In  all  cases  in 
which  such  rates,  terms,  or  conditions  are 
found  to  be  unfair,  unreasonable,  and  un- 
justly dlscrlmlnatorj-.  Such  rates,  terms,  and 
conditions  of  transportation  shall  be  ef- 
fectively canceled  and  repealed  and  replaced 
by   rates,   tariffs,   and   conditions  of   trans- 
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pwrtatlon  which  are  found  to  be  fair,  reason- 
able, and  nondiscriminatory;  and 

(3)  file  annual  reports  on  the  10th  day  of 
December  of  each  year  and  such  terminal 
reports  as  shall  he  necessary  to  reflect  actions 
completed  under  tais  Act  with  the  President 
and  the  Congress  regarding  the  results  of 
their  respective  Investigations  and  all  ac- 
tions taken  to  establish  fair,  reasonable,  and 
nondiscriminatory  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tlo.T  of  rec3iplable  materials. 

ibi  If.  during  the  course  of  any  Investiga- 
tion or  other'-proceedlng  pursuant  to  this 
section,  it  appears  that  a  carrier's  rate  or 
rales  for  the  transportation  In  commerce  of 
a  recyclable  material  are  equal  to  or  higher 
than  the  rate  or  rates  charged  for  the  same 
transportation  of  a  lilte  quantity  of  a  com- 
peting virgin  natural  resource  or  commodity 
po.''sessed  of  a  higher  commercial  valuation, 
such  rate  or  rates  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
unreasonable  and  discriminatory  and  the 
burden  of  rebutting  the  prima  facie  case 
thus  made  by  showing  Justification  shall  be 
upon  the  carrier  or  carriers  who  charge  such 
rates.  Unless  such  justification  shall  be  af- 
firmatively shown,  the  Commission  conduct- 
ing such  Investigation  shall  issue  an  order 
terminating  the  discrimination  and  estab- 
lishing a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  or  rates 
for  the  transportation  of  the  recyclable 
material. 

(cp  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
recTclable  material  which  Is  functionally  or 
technically  equivalent  to  any  virgin  natural 
resource  material  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
competitive  with  such  virgin  natural  resource 
material  unless  such  presumption  Is  rebutted 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

Sec  202.  Section  17  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916  (46  U.S.C.  816 »,  la  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "ports",  In  the  first  paragraph 
thereof,  the  words  "or  against  recycled  or 
recyclable  materials". 

TITLE  in— FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
POLICY 

PfHPOSE 

Sec.  301.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
establish  Federal  Government  procurement 
practices  which  shall  encourage  the  move- 
ment In  conunerce  of  recovered  materials  by 
establishing  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
markets  for  such  materials,  and  by  setting  an 
example  of  environmentally  protective  pur- 
chasing policies  for  other  governmental  units 
and  private  enterprise. 

PBOCtTBEMENT    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  302.  (ai  With  respect  to  all  purchases 
and  contracts  for  property,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which  exceeds  $2,500,  no  procure- 
ment shall  be  made  by  any  procuring  agency 
in  the  case  of  procurement  Items  purchased — 

( 1 )  through  advertisements  for  bids,  of 
any  procurement  item  which  In  comparison 
with  other  competing  items  offered  for  sale 
by  suppliers  Is  not  composed  of  the  greatest 
percentage  of  recovered  materials  and  Is  not 
to  the  greatest  extent  recyclable  or  reusable 
following  the  use  for  which  It  was  pruchased, 
whenever  a  significant  difference  as  to  these 
characteristics  exists  between  such  item  and 
competing  Items:  or 

(2 1  In  the  case  of  procurement  Items  pur- 
chased through  any  other  process,  of  any 
procurement  item  which  Is  not  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  composed  of  recovered 
materials  and  which  Is  not  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  recyclable  or  reusable  follow- 
ing the  use  for  which  It  was  purchased. 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  if  items  meeting  such  requirements 
are  not  reasonably  available,  do  not  meet 
reasonable  performance  standards  for  such 
items  set  by  the  procuring  agency,  or  are 
available  only  at  prices  which.  In  relation  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  unreasonably  ex- 
ceed the  current  market  price  for  other  pro- 
curement items  meeting  such  performance 
standards. 


(b)  Any  findings  necessary  for  the  Imple- 
menting of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  by  the  procuring  agency:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  disputes  jetween  the  pro- 
curing agency  and  prospective  suppliers  as 
to  such  findings  shall  be  arbitrated  by  a 
board  consisting  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or  their  representatives.  Any  decision 
of  such  board  shall  be  final  and  binding  on 
the  parties. 

(c)  The  Administrator,  following  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Public 
Printer,  shall  propose  a  system  of  guidelines 
recommending  to  procuring  agencies  pro- 
curement practices  for  the  procurement  of 
recovered,  recyclable,  and  reusable  materials, 
and  which  provide  information  regarding  the 
availability  of  such  materials.  Including  their 
sources  of  supply,  and  potential  uses  of  such 
materials. 

(d)  The  Administrator,  following  consul- 
tation with  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, shall  prescribe,  where  feasible,  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  establish 
standards,  binding  upon  all  procuring  agen- 
cies, or  such  procuring  agencies  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  designate,  for  the  minimum 
content,  In  such  procurement  Items  as  the 
Administrator  may  designate,  of  recovered, 
recyclable,  or  reusable  materials  where  pro- 
curement items  meeting  such  standards  and 
reasonable  performance  standards  for  such 
Items  are  reasonably  available  at  prices 
which  do  not  unreasonably  exceed  the  cur- 
rent market  price  for  other  procurement 
Items  meeting  such  performance  standards. 

TITLE  IV— PRODUCT  STANDARDS  AND 

REGULATION 

pROHiamoN 

Sec  401.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  Introduce  or  deliver  for  Introduction 
in  commerce  any  product  manufactured  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title  which 
does  not  conform  to  the  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section 
403. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  402.  (a)  Civil  Violation. —  (1)  Any 
person,  other  than  a  person  who  commits  a 
criminal  violation  under  subsection  (b),  who 
is  found  by  the  Administrator  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  section  4^3  of  this  title,  shall  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Administrator. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
S20.000  for  each  such  violation.  No  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  unless  the  person  is  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  In 
accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  .Any  such  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised bv  the  Administrator,  at  his  discre- 
tion. 

(2)  If  a  person  fails  to  pay  any  penalty 
assessed  under  this  subsection,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  a  civil  action  against  such  per- 
son In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is 
found,  resides,  or  transacts  business,  to  col- 
lect the  penalty.  Such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  hear  and  decide  any  such  action. 
In  hearing  an  action  under  this  subsection, 
the  court  shall  sustain  the  Administrator's 
finding  of  violation  and  assessment  of  civil 
penalty  If  such  action  Is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evldenc?. 

(b)  Criminal  Violation. — Any  person  who 
knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  this  title, 
or  ary  regulation  or  permit  Issued  there- 
under, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  S20.000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

PRODUCT   RECULATION 

Sec.  403.  fa)  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  promulgate  smd  shall  from  time 
to  time  revise  such  standards  regulating  the 
manufacture    and    distribution    of    certain 


products  in  commerce  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary to  protect  health  or  the  environment 
against  unreasonable  burdens  and  risks  asso- 
ciated with  the  disposal  of  such  products. 
Such  standards  may  be  imposed  upon  a  prod- 
uct only  if  the  Administrator  finds  that,  be- 
cause of  the  Inadequacy  of  current  disposal 
practices  to  protect  against  harm  resulting 
from  the  disposal  of  such  products  or  ma- 
terials, the  Imposition  of  charges  pursuant 
to  title  5  of  this  Act  will  not,  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  adequately  protect 
health  or  the  environment  against  unrea- 
sonable burdens  and  risks. 

(b)  The  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsection   (a)   of  this  section  may  Include: 

( 1 )  prohibitions  on  the  manufacture  or 
s-ale  of  specific  products; 

(2)  methods  of  distribution  of  specific 
products; 

(3)  percentages  of  recovered,  reusable  or 
recycled  materials  which  shall  be  contained 
in  sjjeclflc  products:  and 

(4)  maximum  permissible  quantities  of 
component  materials  that  may  produce  ad- 
verse environmental  effects  when  the  prod- 
ucts are  discarded. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
unreasonable  burden  on  or  risk  to  health  or 
the  environment  exists  whenever  there  Is  an 
alternative  course  of  aw:tion  to  that  produc- 
ing the  burden  or  risk  which: 

( 1 )  Imposes  significantly  less  burden  or 
risk, 

(2)  is  of  comparable  benefit  to  society,  and 
(31    does   -lot  Involve  unreasonable  addi- 
tional costs. 

SEIZURE 

Sec  404  (a)  The  Administrator  may  file 
an  action  against — 

( 1 )  any  imminently  hazardous  product  for 
seizure  of  such  product  under  subsection 
(b)  (2)  of  this  section; 

(2)  any  product  which  the  Administrator 
finds  in  violation  of  section  403  of  this  Act; 
or 

(3)  any  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  re- 
taller  of  such  product. 

As  used  In  this  section  "imminently  hazard- 
ous" means  a  product,  the  disposal  of  which 
will  result  In  serious  damage  to  health  or 
the  environment,  as  defined  in  section  403(c) 
of  this  Act,  prior  to  the  completion  of  an 
administrative  hearing  or  other  formal  pro- 
ceeding held  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  court  In  which  such  action  Is 
filed  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  declare  such 
product  to  be  Imminently  hazardous  or  in 
violation  of  section  403  of  this  Act  and  (in 
the  case  of  an  action  under  subsection  (a) 
(3)  of  this  section)  to  grant  (as  ancillary 
to  such  declaration  or  In  lieu  thereof)  such 
temporary  or  permanent  relief  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  from  such 
risk. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  action  under  sub- 
section (aid)  or  (a)(2)  of  this  section, 
the  product  may  be  proceeded  against  by 
process  of  libel  for  the  seizure  and  condem- 
nation of  such  product  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict of  which  such  product  Is  found.  Pro- 
ceedings and  cases  shall  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  proceedings  in  rem  In  admiralty. 

(3 1  An  action  under  subsection  (ai  (3)  may 
be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
Slates  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  In  any 
Judicial  district  in  which  any  of  the  defend- 
ants is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business. 
Process  of  such  defendant  may  be  served  In 
any  Judicial  district  in  which  such  defendant 
resides  or  may  be  found.  Subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  In  such  an  ac- 
tion-may run  Into  any  other  district. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  In  any  action  under  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  may  direct  attorneys  em- 
ployed by  him  to  appear  and  represent  him. 

(cl  Any  product  condemned  under  this 
section  shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree,  be 
disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale  ps  tlie 
court  may,  in  accordance  with  t"  c  croVlJlo'S 
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of  this  section,  direct  and  the  proceeds 
thereof.  If  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and 
charges,  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  Such  product  shall  not 
be  sold  under  such  decree  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  the 
Jurisdicticn  In  which  sold:  Provided,  That 
after  entry  of  the  decree  and  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  such  proceedings  and 
the  execution  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond 
condl'.loned  that  such  product  shall  not  be 
sold  or  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  any  State  or  terri- 
tory in  which  sold,  the  court  may  by  order 
direct  that  such  product  be  delivered  to  the 
owner  tliereof  to  be  destroyed  or  brought 
into  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  or 
employee  duly  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  Administrator  may  establish  a 
schedule  of  supen'lslon  fees  and  regulations 
requiring  the  payment  of  the  appropriate 
fee  by  the  person  obtaining  release  of  the 
product  under  bond. 

(d)  When  a  decree  of  condenanatlon  is 
entered  against  the  product,  court  costs  and 
fees,  and  storage  and  other  property  ex- 
penses shall  be  awarded  against  the  person. 
If  any,  Intenenlng  as  claimant  of  the  prod- 
uct. 

EXPORTS   AND   IMPORTS 

Sec.  405.  (ai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  no  product  and  no 
sale  of  a  product  shall  be  deemed  In  viola- 
tion of  this  title  If  It  Is  Intended  solely  for 
export  to  any  foreign  nation  except  that  (1) 
such  product  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  703  of  this  Act.  and  (2)  no 
product  may  be  exported  if  the  Administrator 
by  regulation  finds  that  the  product  as  ex- 
ported and  disposed  of  will,  directly  or  In- 
directly, pose  an  unreasonable  threat  to  the 
health  of  persons  within  the  United  States 
or  the  environment  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to  the 
governments  of  the  foreign  nations  to  which 
any  such  product  may  be  exported  all  stand- 
ards developed  under  section  403  of  this  title 
and,  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  703 
of  this  Act.  a  notice  of  the  avallablUtv  of  all 
information  In  the  possession  of  the  Admin- 
istrator which  Is  relevant  to  such  standards. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refuse  entry  into  the  United  States  of  any 
product  offered  for  entry  If  it  falls  to  con- 
form with  standards  pomulgated  under  sec- 
tion 403  of  this  title.  If  a  product  Is  refused 
entry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refuse  delivery  to  the  consignee  and  shall 
cause  the  disposal  or  storage  of  any  such 
product  which  has  not  been  extx>rted  by  the 
consignee  within  three  months  from  the  date 
or  receipt  of  notice  of  such  refusal.  The  dis- 
posal or  storage  of  such  product  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  mav  prescribe  In 
the  alternative,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  deliver  such  product  to  such  consignee 
pending  examination  and  decision  in  the 
matter  if — 

(1)  such  consignee  executes  a  bond  pav- 
able  to  the  United  States  in  a  face  amount 
equal  to  the  full  invoice  value  of  such  prod- 
uct  together   with    the   duty   thereon;    and 

1 21  .such  conslenee  aerees  that  the  full 
amourt  of  such  bond  shall  be  forfeited  If 
he  refuses  to  return  such  product  for  anv 
cause  to  the  custody  of  .sticli  Secretary  upon 
demand.  All  charees  for  storage,  cartace 
and  labor  on  products  which  are  refused 
admission  or  delivery  under  this  section 
shall  be  pnid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and 
In  default  of  such  pavment  the  amount 
thereof  shall  constitute  a  line  apalnst  anv 
importation  made  by  such  owner  or  con- 
signee. 

CONFORMINC  amendments — WOOL  LABELING 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Wo.>l 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  (15  U.S.C. 
68)  IF  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(c)  The  term  'recycled  wool'  means  the 
resulting  fiber  when  wool  has  been  woven 
or  felted  Into  a  wool  product  which,  without 
ever  having  been  utilized  In  any  way  by 
the  ultimate  consumer,  subsequently  has 
been  made  Into  a  fibrous  state;  or  the  re- 
sulting fiber  when  wool  or  recycled  wool 
has  been  spun,  woven,  knitted,  or  felted 
Into  a  wool  product,  after  having  been  used 
In  any  way  by  the  ultimate  consumer,  sub- 
sequently has  been  made  Into  a  fibrous 
state." 

(b)  Section  2(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  term  'wool  product'  means  any 
product,  or  any  portion  of  a  product,  which 
contains,  purports  to  contain,  or  In  any  way 
Is  represented  as  containing  wool  or  recycled 
wool." 

(c)  Section  4(a)  (2)  of  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  (15  U.S.C.  68b(a)(2)) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "(2)  re- 
processed wool"  and  "(3)  reused  wool" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  their 
place  the  words  "(2)  recycled  wool",  and  by 
thereafter  renumbering  subsections  "(4)" 
and  "(5)"  to  read  "(3)"  and  "(4)". 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  DISPOSAL  COST 
SYSTEM 

DISPOSAL     COST     CHARGES 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator, following  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  shall  prescribe  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  revise,  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  establish  a  schedule 
of  national  disposal  costs  charges  which  shall 
Include — 

( 1  M  A )  a  charge  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
pound  on  the  sale  of  all  products  which  have 
a  service  life  of  less  than  thirty  years,  ex- 
cept consumables,  in  their  final  configura- 
tion; or,  at  the  Administrator's  discretion, 
(B)  a  charge  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
per  pound  disposal  cost  of  mixed  municipal, 
household,  institutional,  and  commercial 
waste  as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
on  the  sale  of  all  products  which  have  a  serv- 
ice life  of  less  than  thirty  years,  except  con- 
sumables. In  their  final  configuration:  plus 

(2)  an  additional  charge  equal  to  all  dis- 
posal costs  In  excess  of  the  charge  Imposed 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  on 
the  sale  of  all  products  with  a  service  life  of 
less  than  thirty  years,  except  consumables.  In 
their  final  configuration  whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  such  additional  costs  can 
be  reasonably  attributed  to  such  products. 
Where  feasible,  such  additional  charge  shall 
be  based  on  the  amount  of  a  given  material 
in  any  product  where  additional  disposal 
costs  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  such 
material. 

(b)  Any  charges  established  under  this 
title  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  following 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, be  levied  on  and  paid  by  the  party  who 
manufactures,  produces,  or  Imports  the 
product  and  makes  the  first  sale  of  the 
product  In  its  final  configuration.  In  the 
case  of  products  Imported  In  their  final  con- 
figuration prior  to  sale,  the  charge  shall  be 
levied  upon  and  paid  by,  the  Importer  of 
such  product. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  Imposition  of  charges  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  will  encourage  the  use 
of  any  materials  or  products,  the  production, 
use,  or  disposal  of  which  will  result  in  un- 
reasonable adverse  effects  on  public  health 
or  the  environment  the  Administrator  may. 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  lie 
may  prescribe,  adjust  the  charges  Imposed 
to  eliminate  all  unreasonable  adverse  ef- 
fects which  are  attributable  to  such  charges: 
Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  a  disposal 
charge  for  a  product,  as  adjusted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,   be  less  than 


the  disposal  cost  of  such  product  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

EXPORTS 

Sec.  502.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator  following  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  no  charge 
shall  be  Imposed  upon  the  sale  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  producer  of  a  product  for  export, 
or  for  resale  by  the  purchaser  to  a  second  pur- 
chaser for  export:  Proutded,  That  this  section 
shall  apply  only  if  such  such  exportation  Is 
to  occur  before  any  other  use. 

RECOVERED    MATERIALS 

Sec  503.  (a)  Where  a  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer has  acquired  any  recovered  materials — 

( 1 )  for  use  In  the  manufacture  of  a  product 
or  component  thereof;  or 

(2)  for  resale  as  a  product;  and  such  prod- 
uct or  component  Is  one  upon  which  a  dis- 
posal charge  may  thereafter  be  Imposed  un- 
der this  title,  there  shall  be  paid  to  such 
manufacturer  or  producer  an  amount  equal 
to  the  disposal  cost  of  such  material  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  under  section 
301  of  this  title  for  each  pound  of  such  mate- 
rial as  to  which  claim  for  such  payment  has 
been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^ 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  are 
promulgated  by  such  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator,  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  claim 
for  such  payment  shall  be  made  by  any 
manufacturer  or  producer  who  has  received 
such  materials  from  any  party  eligible  to 
claim  payment  under  this  section  or  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  thereunder. 

(b)  Payments  authorized  to  be  made  by 
such  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  from  the  Environmental  Trust  Fund 
established  under  section  505  of  this  title  and 
from  no  other  source. 

PENALTIES 

Sec  504.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
attempts  In  any  manner  to  evade  or  defeat 
any  charge  Imposed  by  this  title,  or  the 
payment  thereof,  shall.  In  addition  to  other 
penalties  provided  by  law.  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  together 
with  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

(b)  Any  person  required  under  this  title, 
or  regulations  prescribed  thereunder  to  col- 
lect, account  for.  and  pay  over  any  charge 
Imposed  by  this  title  who  knowingly  fails 
to  collect  or  truthfully  accoimt  for  and  pay 
over  such  charge  shall.  In  addition  to  other 
penalties  provided  by  law  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  together 
with  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

(c)  Any  person  required  under  this  title  to 
pay  any  charge,  or  required  by  this  title  or  by 
regulations  made  under  authority  thereun- 
der, to  make  a  return  or  statement,  keep  any 
records,  or  supply  any  Information,  who 
knowingly  falls  to  pay  such  charge,  make 
such  return  or  statement,  keep  such  records. 
or  supply  such  Information,  at  the  time  or 
limes  required  by  law  or  regulations,  shall 
In  addition  to  other  penalties  provided  by 
law,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and.  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  810,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  together  with  the  costs  of 
prosecution. 

(d)  Any  individual  required  to  supply  in- 
fornia:lon  under  tliis  title  who  kn.n\"ingly 
supplles  false  or  fraudulent  Information,  cr 
who  knowingly  falls  to  supply  Information 
which  would  require  an  increase  In  the 
charge  to  be  levied  under  this  title  shall.  In 
addition  to  any  other  penalty  provided  by 
law,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fin^d  not 
more  than  $500,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(C)  .\ny  person  who  knowingly  dell.erc  or 
discloses  to  the  Administrator  or  his  dele-.ito 
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any  list,  return,  account,  statement,  or  other 
document  which  Is  fraudulent  or  lalse  as 
to  any  material  matter  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  required 
pursuant  to  this  title  to  furnish  any  Infor- 
mation to  the  Administrator,  or  any  other 
person  who  knowingly  furnishes  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  such  other  person  any  Infor- 
mation which  Is  fraudulent  or  false  as  to  any 
material  matter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  Any  person  who — 

(1)  knowingly  makes  and  subscribes  to 
any  return,  statement,  or  other  document 
which  contains  or  Is  verified  by  a  written 
declaration  as  having  been  made  under  the 
penalties  of  perjury,  and  which  he  does  not 
believe  to  be  true  and  correct  as  to  every 
material  matter:   or 

(2)  knowingly  aids  or  assists  In.  or  pro- 
cures, counsels,  or  advises  the  preparation 
or  presentation  under,  or  In  connection  with 
any  matter  arising  under,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue laws,  of  a  return,  affadavlt,  claim,  or 
other  document,  which  Is  fraudulent  or  is 
false  as  to  any  material  matter,  whether  or 
not  such  falsity  or  fraud  Is  with  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  person  authorized  or 
required  to  present  such  return,  affidavit 
claim,  or  document;  or 

(3)  removes,  deposits,  or  conceals,  or  Is 
concerned  In  removing,  depositing,  or  con- 
cealing any  goods  or  commodities  for  or  in 
respect  whereof  any  charge  Is  or  shall  be  Im- 
posed, or  any  property  upon  which  levy  Is 
authorized  under  this  title,  with  intent  to 
evade  or  defeat  the  assessment  or  collection 
of  any  charge  Imposed  by  this  title; 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both,  together  with  the  costs  of 
prosecution. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALIXY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  505.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  In 
the  Treasur>-  of  the  United  States  an  En- 
vironmental Trust  Fund  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator,  as  trustee  of  the 
fund,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  to  effectuate  those  objectives  which  are 
delineated  In  section  101(b)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C. 
4331(b)). 

(b)  All  sums  received  as  charges  under  this 
title  sh.-^ll  be  deposited  In  the  fund. 

(c)  The  Environmental  Trust  Fund  shall 
be  available  to  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act:  ProTided,  That  not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  sums 
deposited  In  such  fund  shall  be  available  for 
such  purpose. 

(d)  From  such  sums  as  remain  following 
the  expenditures  provided  for  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  make  payments  to  the  State  and  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  the  States  proportion- 
ately from  such  fund  at  the  same  ratio  as  the 
payments  made  to  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments under  the  State  and  local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  919).  Funds 
payable  to  such  States  and  local  subdivisions 
from  such  fund  shall  not  be  withheld  or 
diminished  by  the  Administrator. 

TITLE  VI— COMAHSSION  ON  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL DAMAGE  CHARGES  AND  DIS- 
CLOSURE 

FORMATION 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  a  National  Commission 
on  Environmental  Damage  Charges  and  Dis- 
closure. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  from  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of    Representatives    from    Members    of    the 


House  of  Representatives,  of  whom  no  more 
than  two  from  each  House  shall  be  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  same  political 
party; 

(2)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  employees  of  Federal 
agencies,  offices,  and  executive  departments 
which  are  concerned  with  environmental 
quality;  and 

(3)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  approval  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  members  of 
the  general  public,  on  the  basis  of  special 
training,  experience,  or  qualifications,  none 
of  whom  shall  serve  as  public  servants  during 
their  terms  of  office  and  no  more  than  two 
of  whom  may  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

Any  vacancies  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  for  three  years. 

(d)  The  members  shall  elect  one  of  their 
members  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(e)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  conduct  hearings. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  602.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to — 

(1)  conduct  a  comprehensive  legal  and 
factual  study  of  the  means  of  mitigating 
damage  done  by  sources  of  pollution  and  In- 
ternalizing the  costs  of  such  pollution.  The 
Commission  shall  formulate  and  propose  di- 
rectly to  the  Congress  such  changes  In  the 
law  as  the  Commission  may  deem  appro- 
priate. Including  the  preparation  of  ap- 
propriate conforming  and  other  technical 
amendments  needed  to  maintain  consistency 
between  the  various  public  laws  governing 
such  pollution.  Such  proposals  may  Include 
recommendations  as  to  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  personnel,  administration,  taxation, 
and  pollution  control  policy; 

(2)  examine  specifically  and  prepare  de- 
tailed recommendations  concerning — 

(A)  the  control  of  all  sources  of  pollution 
and  environmental  degradation  through  the 
use  of  environmental  charges  designed  to 
Internalize  the  social  and  environmental 
costs  of  such  pollution  and  environmental 
degradation  and  other  means  of  regulating 
commerce  In  order  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

(B)  all  feasible  methods  of  environmental 
disclosure  including  notices  regarding  the 
damage  done  by  polluters,  labeling  of  prod- 
ucts to  indicate  their  environmental  costs 
and  the  relative  costs  of  such  products  and 
other  means  of  effectively  informing  the 
public  of  pollution  sources  and  alternative 
nonpollutlng  modes  of  public  and  private 
action; 

(3)  submit  interim  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  appropriate,  and  m 
any  case  within  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  shall  submit  Its  final 
report  within  three  years  after  such  date. 
The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  submission  of  Its  final 
rep>ort. 

POWERS 

Sec.  603.  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
following    powers : 

(a)  The  Commission  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  or  member  of  the  Com- 
mission may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  surh  witnesses  anri  the  produc- 
tion of  s'.ich  evidence  as  the  CnmmUslon  or 
such    subcommittee   or   member    may    deem 


advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses  apjjear- 
Ing  before  the  Commission  or  before  such 
subcommittee  or  member.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chair- 
man or  any  duly  designated  member  of  the 
Commission,  and  may  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  the  Chairman  or  such 
member.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the 
Commission  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee or  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  production  may  be  required  from  any 
place  In  the  United  States  to  any  designated 
place  of  such  hearing. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  by 
any  person  who  resides.  Is  found,  or  trans- 
acts business  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  dis- 
trict court,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  before  the  Commis- 
sion or  a  subcommittee  or  member  of  the 
Commission,  there  to  produce  evidence  If  so 
ordered  or  to  give  testimony  touching  the 
matter  under  Inquiry.  Failure  to  obey  such 
an  order  Is  punishable  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  of  court. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  an  "agency 
of  the  United  States"  under  section  6001 
(1)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  Immunity  to  witnesses. 

(d)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Including  independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  Com- 
mission, upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man, on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  functions 
under  this  subchapter,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement. The  General  Services  Admin- 
istration shall  provide  administrative  serv- 
ices for  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

PERSONNEL  AND  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  604.  (a)  A  member  of  the  Conn^nlsslon 
who  is  a  Member  of  Congress,  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  or  an  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  shall  serve  without  addi- 
tional compensation.  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mission who  Is  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall  receive  $150 
per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 
All  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  adopt,  the  Chairman 
shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such 
title;  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
persons. 

(c)  In  making  appointments  under  sub- 
section (b)  the  Chairman  shall  Include 
among  his  appointments  persons  determined 
by  the  Chairman  to  be  competent  environ- 
mentalists, lawyers,  economists,  scientists, 
and  engineers. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  from  the  funds 
established  by  title  III  of  this  Act  such  sums 
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as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  title  Into 
effect,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $1,500,000.  Au- 
thority Is  hereby  granted  for  appropriated 
money  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
TITLE  Vn — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

STATE    REGULATION 

Sec.  701.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  or  deny  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State  the  right  to  adopt 
or  enforce  any  standard  or  regulation  relat- 
ing to  the  reduction  of  solid  waste  volume, 
the  character  of  such  waste,  or  the  reuse  or 
recycling  of  such  watse,  which  Is  more  strin- 
gent than  standards  or  regulations  Imposed 
under  this  Act. 

CITIZEN  ClVn,  ACTIONS 

Sec.  702  (a)  Except  as  provided  tn  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  any 
commence  a  civil  action  for  Injunctive  relief 
on  his  own  behalf,  whenever  such  action  con- 
stitutes a  case  or  controversy — 

(1)  against  any  person  (Including  (1)  the 
United  States,  and  (11)  any  other  govern- 
mental Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  Is  alleged  to  be  In 
violation  of  any  standard  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  section  403  of  this  Act; 

(2)  against  the  Administrator  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  where  there  is  alleged 
failure  of  such  Administrator  or  Secretary  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which 
is  not  discretionary  with  such  Administrator 
or  Secretary.  Any  action  brought  against  the 
Administrator  or  Secretary  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  brought  In  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  suits  brought  under  this  section,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy  or 
the  citizenship  of  the  parties. 

(b)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (I)  to  the 
Administrator,  and  (11)  to  any  alleged  vio- 
lator of  such  standard,  or 

(B)  If  the  Administrator  hM  commenced 
and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States  to  require 
compliance  with  the  standard,  but  In  any 
such  action  any  person  may  intervene  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section 
prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  of  such  action  to  the  AdminU- 
trator  or.  If  appropriate,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Notice  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  given  In  such  manner  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, If  not  a  party,  may  Intervene  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right. 

(d)  The  court,  in  Issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (Including  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  when- 
ever the  court  determines  such  an  award 
is  appropriate. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of 
persons)  may  have  under  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
regulation  or  order  or  to  seek  any  other 
relief. 

RECORDS.  REPORTS,  AND  INFORMATION 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Each  manufacturer  of  a  prod- 
uct to  which  this  Act  is  applicable  shaU— 

(1)  estabUsh  and  maintain  such  records, 
m^e  such  reports,  provide  such  Information, 
and  make  such  tests  as  the  Administrator  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  at  his  dis- 
cretion, reasonably  require  to  enable  him 
to  determine  whether  such  manufacturer  has 
acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance  with  this 
Act; 


(2)  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee 
duly  designated  by  the  Administrator  or  such 
Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  employee  at 
reasonable  times  to  have  access  to  such  in- 
formation and  the  results  of  such  tests  and 
to  copy  such  records,  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  required  by  regulations 
of  the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  make  products  coming  off  the  as- 
sembly line  or  otherwise  in  the  bands  of  the 
manufacturer  available  for  testing  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator: Provided,  That  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Secretary  shall  require  only  the 
minimum  number  of  products  needed  to 
conduct  such  tests  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  All  Information  obtained  by  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  his  representatives  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  which  informa- 
tion contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  con- 
sidered confidential  for  the  purpose  of  that 
section  except  that  such  information  may  be 
disclosed  to  other  Federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees, in  whose  possession  it  shall  remain 
confidential,  or  when  relevant  to  the  matter 
in  controversy  in  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act,  but  only  where  such  disclosure  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  such  proceeding. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  auth- 
orize the  withholding  of  Information  by  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or  by  any  officers  or  employees  under  his 
control,  from  the  fully  authorized  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  any 
false  statement,  representation,  or  certifica- 
tion In  any  application,  record,  report,  plan 
or  other  document  filed  or  required  to  be 
maintained  under  this  Act  or  who  falls  to 
comply  with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
both. 

REGULATIONS.      PROCEDURES,      AND      JUDICIAL 
REVIEW 

Sec  704.  (a)  At  his  own  initiative,  or  upon 
the  petition  of  any  person,  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  au- 
thorized to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  amend  or  rescind 
such  regulations  at  any  time. 

(b)  The  Administrator  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  publish  any  regula- 
tions proposed  under  this  Act  in  the  Federal 
Register  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the 
time  when  such  regulations  shall  become 
final.  The  Administrator  or  such  Secretary 
shall  also  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  notice  of  all  petitions  received  imder  sub- 
section (a)  and.  If  such  petition  Is  denied, 
the  reasons  therefor.  Such  notice  shall  iden- 
tify the  purpose  of  the  petition  and  include 
a  statement  of  the  availability  of  any  data 
submitted  In  support  of  such  petition.  If 
any  person  adversely  affected  by  a  proposed 
regulation  files  objections  and  requests  a 
public  hearing  within  forty-five  days  of  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion, the  Administrator  or  such  Secretary 
shall  grant  such  request.  If  such  public  hear- 
ing is  held,  final  regulations  shall  not  be 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  or  such 
Secretary  imtil  after  the  conclusion  of  such 
hearing.  All  public  hearings  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  consist  of  the  oral  and 
written  presentation  of  data  or  arguments  in 
accordance  with  such  conditions  or  limita- 
tions as  the  Administrator  or  such  Secretary 
may  make  applicable  thereto. 

(c)  Proposed  and  final  regulations  issued 
under  this  Act  shall  set  forth  the  findings 
of  fact  on  which  the  regulations  are  based 
and  the  relationship  of  such  findings  to  the 
regulations. 

(d)  Any  Judicial  review  of  final  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  Act  shall  be  in  ac- 


cordance with  sections  701-706  of  title  8, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  with  respect 
to  relief  pending  review,  no  stay  of  an  agency 
action  may  be  granted  unless  the  reviewing 
court  determines  that  the  party  seeking  such 
stay  (1)  Is  likely  to  prevail  on  the  merits  In 
the  review  proceeding,  and  (2)  wUl  sxiffer 
Irreparable  harm  pending  such  proceeding. 

(e)  If  the  party  seeking  Judicial  review 
applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  either — 

(1)  that  the  information  Is  material  and 
was  not  available  at  the  time  of  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  or 

(2)  that  failure  to  Include  such  evidence 
in  the  proceeding  was  an  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious act  of  the  Administrator  or  such 
Secretary, 

the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
(and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be 
taken  before  the  Administrator  or  such  Sec- 
retary, and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing. 
In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  court  may  deem  proper. 
The  Administrator  or  such  Secretary  may 
modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  with  the 
court  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  his 
recommendation,  if  any,  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  his  original  order,  with 
the    return    of    such    additional    evidence. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Proxmire,    Mr.    Metcalp,    Mr. 

Abourezk,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 

Nelson,  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  1880.  A  bill  to  protect  hobbyists 
against  the  reproduction  or  manufacture 
of  certain  Imitation  hobby  Items  and  to 
provide  additional  protections  for  Amer- 
ican hobbyists.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

HOBBY    PROTECTION    ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  the  Hobby  Protection  Act  to 
require  that  any  imitation  political  Item 
be  plainly  and  permanently  marked  with 
the  calendar  year  of  Its  manufacture  and 
that  any  imitation  numismatic  item  be 
marked  "copy."  Failure  to  take  this  ac- 
tion would  constitute  an  unfair  or  decep- 
tive act  or  practice  in  commerce  imder 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  1  million  persons  in  the 
United  States  today  who  collect  coins, 
tokens,  paper  money,  and  commemora- 
tive medals.  A  smaller,  but  nevertheless 
steadily  Increasing  niunber  of  Americans 
are  engaged  In  collecting  political  Items. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year 
by  collectors  of  numismatic  and  political 
items.  It  Is,  therefore,  not  siuprlsing  that 
a  prosperous  business  in  Imitation  Items 
has  emerged. 

Most  imitation  numismatic  items  are 
produced  In  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
these  fake  items  have  been  sold  as  orig- 
inal for  thousands  of  dollars  each.  It  Is 
this  danger  which  my  bill  seeks  to  pre- 
vent. Fake  items  should  not  be  traded 
as  originals,  and  the  possibility  for  that 
to  happen  would  be  eliminated  if  my  bill 
is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  production  of  Imi- 
tation coins  and  political  items  threatens 
the  value  of  the  original  pieces.  They 
create  havoc  In  the  world  of  the  people 
who  collect  them,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  law  to  prevent  this  decep- 
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tion.  While  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  does 
excellent  work  in  controlling  ths  counter- 
feiting of  current  U.S.  coins,  there  is 
no  provision  of  law  which  regulates  the 
ever-increasing  tide  of  copies  of  non- 
current  coin?. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  is  iden- 
tical to  H.R.  5777.  sponsored  in  the  cur- 
rent session  o:  Congress  by  Representa- 
tives EcKHARDT  and  Moss,  and  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  That 
committee  estimated  the  co.st  of  the  bill 
at  $50,000  for  each  of  the  next  5  fi.5cal 
years. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
"  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1880 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hobby  Protection 
Act." 

MARKING    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  2.  o)  Politicai.  Items. — The»manu- 
facture  In  the  tJnlted  States,  or  the  Impor- 
tation Into  the  United  States,  for  Introduc- 
tion Into  or  distribution  In  commerce  of  any 
imitation  political  Item  which  Is  not  plainly 
and  permanently  marked  with  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  Item  was  manufactured, 
is  unlawful  and  Is  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
act  or  practice  In  commerce  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act. 

(b)  Coins  and  Other  Numismatic  Items. — 
The  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  or  the 
importation  into  the  United  States,  for  Intro- 
duction Into  or  distribution  in  commerce  of 
any  Imitation  numismatic  Item  which  is  not 
plainly  and  permanently  marked  "copy",  is 
unlawful  and  Is  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or 
practice  In  commerce  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

(c)  Regulations. — "Bie  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  prescribe  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  manner  and  form  in  which  Items 
described  In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be 
permanently  marked. 

(d)  Exemption. — Subsections  (a)  and  (b), 
and  regulations  under  subsection  (c),  shall 
not  i<pply  to  any  common  carrier  or  contract 
carrier  or  freight  forwarder  with  respect  to 
an  imitation  political  Item  or  Imitation  nu- 
mismatic Item  received,  shipped,  delivered,  or 
handled  by  It  for  shipment  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  its  business. 

PRIVATE    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  3.  If  any  person  violates  section  2  (a) 
or  (b)  or  a  rule  under  section  2(c),  any  In- 
terested person  may  commence  a  civil  action 
for  Injunctive  relief  restraining  such  viola- 
tion, and  for  damages.  In  any  United  Stat«s 
District  Court  for  a  district  In  which  the  de- 
fendant resides  or  has  an  agent.  In  any  such 
action,  the  court  may  award  the  costs  of  the 
suit.  Including  reasonable  attorneys'  fees. 

ENFORCEMENT    BY    FEDFRaL   TRADE   COMMISSION 

Sec  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  3. 
this  Act  shall  be  enforced  bv  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

(b>  The  Commission  shall  prevent  anv 
person  from  violating  the  provl.sions  of  this 
Act  In  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  means, 
and  with  the  same  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  as  though  all  applicable  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsslcn 
Act  were  Incorporated  into  and  made  a  part 
of  this  Act:  and  any  such  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  and  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  Immunities  provided  In  said  Federal 
Tradp  Commission  Act,  In  chc  sume  manner. 


by  the  same  means,  and  with  the  same  juris- 
diction, powers,  and  duties  as  thougn  the 
aoplicable  terms  and  provisions  of  the  said 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were  Incor- 
porated Into  and  made  a  part  of  this  Act. 

IMPORTS 

Sec.  5.  Any  Item  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  In  violation  of  section  2  (a)  or  (b) 
or  regulations  under  section  2(c)  shall  be 
subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  under  the 
customs  laws. 

APPLICATION    OF    OTHER    LAW 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  in 
addition  to.  and  not  in  substitution  for  or 
limitation  of,  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  law  of  any 
State. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  7.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

( 1 )  The  term  "original  political  item" 
means  any  political  button,  poster,  literature, 
sticker,  or  any  advertisement  produced  for 
use  in  any  political  cause. 

(2)  The  term  "Imitation  political  Item" 
means  an  Item  which  purports  to  be.  but 
in  fact  Is  not,  an  original  political  Item,  or 
which  Is  a  reproduction,  copy,  or  counterfeit 
of  an  original  political  Item. 

(3)  The  term  "original  numismatic  Item" 
means  any  mlng  which  has  been  a  part  of 
a  coinage  or  Issue  which  has  been  used  in 
exchange  or  has  been  used  to  commemorate 
a  person  or  event.  Such  term  includes  coins, 
tokens,  paper  money,  and  commemorative 
medals. 

(4 1  The  term  •imitation  numismatic  item" 
means  an  item  which  purports  to  be,  but  In 
fact  Is  not,  an  original  numismatic  item  or 
which  is  a  reproduction,  copy,  or  counterfeit 
of  an  original  numismatic  Item. 

(5)  The  term  "commerce"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  has  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

(6)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(7)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  imita- 
tion political  Items  and  Imitation  numismatic 
Items  manufactured  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  require  that  reproductions  and 
Imitations  of  coins  and  political  Items  be 
marked  as  copies  or  with  the  date  of  manu- 
facture." 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  ( for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hath- 
away, and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 
S.  1881.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
used  cars  in  or  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce by  prescribing  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  warranties  given  in  connec- 
tion with  their  sale,  and  to  provide  for 
a  program  of  State  inspection  of  used 
motor  vehicles.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

USED    CAR    WARRANTY    ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  reduce  the  op- 
portunities for  fraud  in  the  sale  of  used 
cars. 

As  we  become  more  aware  of  the  need 
for  legislation  to  protect  the  American 
consumer,  we  are  finding  ourselves  inun- 
dated with  worthy  subjects  for  our  at- 
which  has  been  a  popular  receptacle  of 
tention.  One  particular  subject,  however, 
public  scorn  for  many  years  has  been  the 
used  car  business.  There  are  hundreds 
of  highly  reputable  used  car  dealers:  un- 
fortunately, they  are  far  outnumbered 


by  the  disreputable  ones.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  complaints  are  filed  with  Gov- 
ernment agencies  each  year  about  the 
sale  of  used  cars.  Some  pertain  to  odom- 
eter turnbacks:  others  pertain  to  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  dealer  to  perform  un- 
der the  car  warranty;  still  others  per- 
tain to  mechanical  defects  which  were 
not  made  known  to  the  purchaser. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  it  came  to 
my  attention  that  cars  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  be- 
ing taken  to  other  States  and  resold  at 
substantial  profits.  While  news  media 
reports  indicated  that  most  of  these  cars 
had  been  auctioned  at  $50  each,  they 
were  being  resold  for  as  much  as  $500. 
Unfortunately,  no  major  repairs  were 
performed  on  these  cars  and  at  least  six 
were  subsequently  rendered  inoperative 
within  a  month  of  their  resale. 

While  many  dealers  purchase  cars 
cheaply  and  then  make  several  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  repairs,  the  dealers  in 
the  case  of  the  six  cars  in  question  ap- 
parently made  no  such  permanent  re- 
pairs. They  merely  rendered  the  cars 
operative  so  that,  to  an  untrained  pur- 
chaser, they  appeared  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition. This  Is  a  familiar  practice  of  un- 
scrupulous dealers  who  then  sell  the  car 
"as  is",  without  a  warranty,  and  then 
claim  no  responsibility  for  the  car's  de- 
fects. 

Mr.  President,  upon  learning  of  these 
deceptive  practices,  I  surveyed  consumer 
protection  officials  in  all  50  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  responses 
which  I  receive  from  officials  In  41 
States  —  including  Puerto  Rico  —  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXHIBIT  A 

TABULATION  OF  RESPONSES  TO  STATE  OFFICES  OF 
ATTORNEYS  GENERAL  AND  LOCAL  CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION OFFICIALS 


Don't  know 

or  no 

Yes 

No 

answer 

1. 

Has   your  State   monitored 
the  relationship  between 
used  cars  and  automobile 

accidents? 

3 

34 

4 

2. 

Does  yo'jr  Slate  have  any 
laws  regulating  the  sale 

of  used  cars? 

23 

15 

3 

3. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  mu- 

nicipalities in  your  State 

which  make  a  practice  of 

selling  abandoned  cars  at 
auctions? 

26 

8 

7 

If  so,  is  any  effort  made  to 

monitor    the    snbspquent 

use  of  cars  sold  at  such 

auctions' 

18 

23 

4. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  sig- 

nificant number  of  com- 

plaints    involving     used 

cars? 

35 

2 

4 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the 
age  of  a  vehicle  and  vehicle  accident*. 
There  is  no  current  uniform  set  of  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles  In  use.  Some 
States  included  in  my  survey  had  no  ve- 
hicle inspection  program  whatsoever. 
Among  the  others  which  did,  not  all  re- 
quired that  the  inspections  be  performed 
prior  to  the  sale  of  the  used  vehicle. 
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Two  deficiencies  result  from  this  state 
of  affairs.  First,  the  highways  of  this  Na- 
tion are  populated  with  unsafe  vehicles. 
A  study  performed  in  1968  by  Operations 
Research  Inc.,  under  contract  for  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  indi- 
cated that  all  vehicles  degrade  with  use 
and.  therefore,  ultimately  operate  with 
safety-related  defects  on  public  high- 
ways. The  same  study  found  that  an  es- 
timated 40  percent  of  the  almost  100 
million  vehicles  then  on  the  road  had  at 
lea.'^t  one  safety  defect. 

The  second  deficiency  is  that  used  car 
purchasers  are  buying  cars  which  con- 
tain safety  defects  of  which  they  are  un- 
aware. In  States  with  no  inspection  pro- 
gram, they  may  not  become  aware  of  the 
defect  until  an  accident  occurs.  In  States 
with  inspection  programs  which  do  not 
require  an  inspection  prior  to  the  sale 
of  the  car,  the  purchaser  must  pay  the 
cost  of  repairing  a  defect  of  which  he 
was  unaware. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  my  survey  of  consumer 
protection  officials — exhibit  A — indicates 
that  few  States  have  monitored  the  re- 
lationship between  the  age  of  vehicles  in 
use  and  automobile  accidents.  It  also  in- 
dicates that  nearly  37  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents to  my  questionnaire  indicated 
thai  their  State  had  no  special  laws  to 
deal  with  the  sale  of  used  cars.  Those 
which  did  often  limited  their  attention 
to  the  licensing  of  used  car  dealers  or 
prohibition  against  the  turnback  of 
odometers.  The  result  is  that  consumers 
have  limited  recourse  against  the  decep- 
tive practices  of  used  car  dealers. 

The  depth  of  this  problem  is  indicated 
in  a  second  survey  which  I  imdertook 
late  last  year.  A  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  approximately  300  lawyers  who  work 
with  indigent  clients.  The  poor  are  often 
the  ones  most  victimized  by  unscrupu- 
lous consumer  practices.  One  need  only 
look  at  the  geographic  placement  of  used 
car  lots  to  know  that  this  group  of  peo- 
ple is  looked  upon  a  prime  market  for 
used  cars.  As  of  th  date.  100  responses 
to  my  questionnaire  have  been  received. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabulation  of  these  re- 
sponses be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExHiBn  B 

Tabulation  of  responses  to  used  car 

questionnaire 

Total  number  of  questionnaires  tabulated : 
100. 

Total  number  of  questionnaires  mailed: 
800. 

(Responses  expressed  as  percent) 

Question  la.  Does  the  average  consumer 
receive  a  warranty  with  the  purchase  of 
his  used  car? 

Yes 27 

No 45 

Sold  as  is  (1): 28 

Question  lb.  If  so,  what  type  of  warranty? 

Less  than  30  days 3 

30  days 62 

30-90   days... 19 

More  than  90  days 0 

Dont    know 16 
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What  is  Its  scope? 

Parts    and    labor 3 

Parts   only 15 

Partial   parts 3 

Labor  only 3 

Partial  labor 3 

Part  parts  and   all  labor 3 

Part  labor  and  all  parts 3 

Part  parts  and  part  labor 55 

Don't   know 9 

Question  2.  In  your  opinion,  what  Is  the 
practical  value  of  used  car  warranties  cur- 
rently In  use? 

None    42 

Little  41 

Some    4 

Much 0 

No  answer  or  don't  know 13 

Question  3.  Are  buyers  Informed  of  any 
repairs  made  by  the  dealer  prior  to  the  sale 
of  the  used  car? 

Never 61 

Rarely    28 

Usually    2 

Always 0 

Don't  know 9 

Question  4.  If  the  used  car  Is  covered  by 
a  warranty.  Is  the  buyer  Informed  of  where 
the  necessary  repairs  may  be  during  the 
warranty  period? 

Yes 44 

Yes,  but  only  with  difficulty 5 

No    34 

No  answer  or  don't  know 17 

Question  5a.  Under  a  normal  warranty, 
Is  it  possible  for  a  buyer  to  return  a  pur- 
chased vehicle  and  receive  a  full  refund  If 
not  satisfied  with  the  vehicle? 

Yes 2 

No 77 

Only  with  lawyer's  assistance 14 

No  answer  or  don't  know 7 

Question  5b.  Is  reclsslon  of  contract  possi- 
ble? 

Yes 3 

No 54 

Only  with  a  lawyer's  assistance 36 

No  answer  or  don't  know 7 

Question  6.  How  frequently  do  you  handle 
complaints  Involving  odometer  turnbacks? 

None    39 

Some   52 

Many 5 

No  answer 4 

Question  7a.  Is  the  buyer  usually  Informed 
whether  a  car  offered  for  sale  by  a  used  car 
dealer  has  been  involved  In  an  accident? 


Yes 

No 

Don't  know. 


0 
90 
10 


Question  7b.  To  what  extent  do  consumer 
complaints  Involve  the  failure  to  inform  the 
buyer  of  this  Information? 

None 20 

Some   35 

Many  13 

Don't  know 32 

Question  8a.  How  extensive  Is  the  prob- 
lem o»  double  financing? 

Not  prevalent. 12 

Somewhat  prevalent 20 

Very  prevalent 56 

Don't  know 12 

Question  8b.  Are  buyers  Informed  of.  the 
fact  that  dealers  may  sell  their  note  to  a 
bank  or  other  institution  when  credit  is  ex- 
tended to  the  buyer  by  the  dealer  and  that 


the  buyer  may  not  have  any  legal  recourse 
against  the  dealer? 

Yes   4 

Not  always 7 

Never  56 

Told  only  in  the  written  contract 13 

Don't  know  or  no  answer 20 

Question  9a.  Does  State  law  require'  used 
cars  to  pass  an  established  inspection  proce- 
dure prior  to  Us  sale  by  a  dealer? 

Yes 24 

No ''0 

Don't  know 6 

Question  9b.  If  not.  Is  It  customary  for  the 
used  car  dealer  to  pay  for  any  repairs  nec- 
essary to  pass  inspection  If  there  Is  a  post- 
sale  inspection  program? 

Yes   ---  0 

Sometimes  10 

No 36 

No  answer  or  don't  know 54 

Question  10a.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cities 
In  your  area  that  engage  in  the  practice  of 
selling  abandoned  cars  at  auctions? 

Yes 36 

No 64 

Question  10b.  If  so.  Is  any  attempt  made 
to  monitor  the  subsequent  use  of  cars  sold 
at  such  auctions? 

Yes 1 

No 29 

No  answer  or  don't  know 70 

(1 )  'As  Is"  vehicles  are  those  vehicles  sold 
without  warranty  in  purchases  where  the 
purchaser  specifically  acknowledges  that  he 
buys  the  car  without  a  warranty. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
tacted the  officials  of  Fairfax  County, 
Va.,  when  I  noticed  that  that  county  had 
conducted  a  public  auction  of  vehicles 
last  year.  My  purpose  was  to  determine 
if  any  effort  was  made  to  follow  up  on 
the  use  to  which  these  vehicles  were  put 
following  their  sale  at  the  auction.  Al- 
though the  county  made  no  such  follow- 
up  effort,  they  did  provide  me  with  the 
names  of  the  purchasers  of  the  vehicles 
sold  at  that  auction. 

I  subsequently  made  my  own  foUowup 
effort  by  contacting  each  of  the  purchas- 
ers by  letter.  Each  was  asked  to  answer 
five  basic  questions  about  the  vehicle  he 
purchnsed.  Although  there  were  approxi- 
mately 125  cars  involved  in  the  auction, 
many  purchasers  bought  more  than  one 
car.  Nevertheless,  I  received  only  eight 
responses  to  my  questionnaire.  E>espit€ 
the  lack  of  statistical  significance  to  this 
survey,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  be- 
cause, to  my  knowledge,  it  represents  the 
first  effort  in  the  Nation  to  follow  up  on 
the  uses  to  which  vehicles  are  put  after 
they  are  sold  at  public  nuction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  results  of  this  questionnaire 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  results 
were  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Exhibit  C 
Survey  of  post-auction  sale  use  of  used  ve- 
Iticles  sold  in  Fairfax  County — June  6,  1972 

1.  Was  the  vehicle  purchased  at  the  June 
6th  auction  retained  for  personal  use  or  re- 
sold? 

Personal   use 5 

Resold   3 
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otherwise  defective.                                                 The  purchaser  of  the  used  car  is  en-  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 

ir  tne  vemcle  is  sold  with  a  warranty,     titled    to    recover    the    full    amount    of  ™°nweaith  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  virgin 

that  warranty  must  fall  into  one  of  the     money  he  paid  for  the  car  during  thP  l^^'^^-    ^^    Canal    Zone    and    American 

following  classifications:                                 duration  of  thp  warmni-v  if  f >,o  tf=„i  Samoa: 

First.  2.250  miles  or  90  days  from  the     fTk  to  perform  hi  obiUtlo^^  undPr  m'or  ^f:^'''^^^'  ''''r'"  '^^^  ^'^^ ''''''' 

riat.p  nf  riplivprv-                                                         *i,               H^iiuiui    Ills,    ooiigations    under  m  or  damaged  part  of  the  mechanical   Mn. 

sicond    2  SS'  miles  or  60  dav,  from      HpL^^''*?^^  °''  'l  '^"^  ^"  *  mechanical  eluding  the  motor  and  tr^i^i^sston^  e^ 

the  date  of  dellvP^                      ^                   ^  ^''■l  '"^  *^f  '"°**''"  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  r^n-  trlcal.  or  hydraulic  system  of  a  motor  vem- 

^,rH    1  nnn\^/7'        on  ^         ,          ...        ^^^^  ^*  ^^^^  or  inoperable.  ^le.  and  any  defect  In  or  damaged  part  of 

Third.  1,000  miles  or  30  days  from  the         Any  purchaser  who  suffers  damage  be-  ^^^  ^'"^^-  chassis,  suspension,  or  other  part 

date  of  delivery.                                               cause  a  dealer  fails  to  perform  hlfobll-  °^,%';n°tor  vehicle;  and 

At  the  time  of  sale  of  a  warrantled     gations  under  the  warranty  mav   in  nr}  -^^  J  ^  Commission"    means    the    Federal 

used  car.  the  dealer  must  give  to  the     dition  to  any  othL  remS  h^may  ha^e'  ^^^  ^°'"™'^'°-- 

purchaser  a  statement  indicating  what     bring  an  action  against  the  dealer  for  warranty  required  foe  sale 

is  covered  by  the  warranty,  the  location     breach  of  contract  and  recover  in  addi  f^'^"  ^   '*'  ^°  *^^*'"  s^*"  sen  or  offer  for 

of  the  facility  at  which  repairs  and  re-     tion  to  other  damages    the  costs  ofthP  f*l^^"sed  motor  vehicle  in  or  affecting  in- 

placement  of  parts  may  be  performed,     suit,  reasonable  attornev  fPP<:    atn  .,.«  terstate  commerce,  to  any  person  for  pur- 

and  a  complete  description  of  the  used     sequential  and  Dunit^vPdfr^'..L^  *'?l^"  P°ff^  "t^^*-  *»>*"  ^^saie.  without  a  warranty 

motor  vehicle.                                                          eXnt  th^t  th»  ^^ll     ^^"^^^^  to  the  which  meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 

DEALER  REP*™,                                       ^^f                  !  '^°J^^l  ^^^  approprfate.  ""'ess  he  sells  or  offers  for  sale  that  motor 

»*    *v-      .•                    REPASS                                       Enforcement  of  the  act  is  put  In  the  ^^^'^'^   without   any   express   warranty   and 

At  the  time  of  purchase,  the  dealer     nands  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ^"^  ^^^  notice  provided  for  m  subsection 

must  also  disclose  in  writing  to  the  pur-     which  shall  require  used  car  dealers  to  '*''' 

chaser  a  statement  of  any  mechanical     maintain  records  and  submit  records  in  '''^(l)  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 

defects  known  to  the  dealer,  any  repairs     accordance  with  the  provisions  of  thp  art  f  ^",i^*^!''i'*  '*' '  *  ^^^'^  ^°^°^  vehicle  which 

made  by  the  dealer  at  his  direction  fol-     and   regulations   promulgated   thereun-  L^l^T^'  itrVo?/''1  ^.^^h'"'  '''^" 

Kdp"^«^'  acquisition  Of  the  motor  ve-     der^  Failure  to  maintain  such  records  or  some  ofh7r%lritibie%rce™/ribe'd  by^h^ 

hie  e  and  a  statement  of  any  condition     make  any  such  report  is  a  misdemeanor  Commission)  a  notice  contaifS- 

which  would  prevent  the  motor  vehlde     punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $1  000  im-  <^'  *  statement  that  the  motor  vehicle 

irom  being  approved  under  any  Inspec-     prisonment  for  not  more  than  I'vpar  or  *^  '''^'"^  ^°'^  without  any  express  warranty. 

tion  required  by  law.                                        both.  *nd  that  it  is  being  sold  "as  U"; 

PREViotis  HisTORT  OF  THE  VEHICLE                                          OTHER  PROVISIONS  If  '^'  ^  Statement  of  the  purchaser's  rights. 

livSei^rtS  'Sur:T.lT:^^i'"'fr  ^^;  ,  ""T? ''''  .''^''  p^°^^^^°"^  °^  '^^  -^*  the^-^otof  feh'ir neUr^i^^iTs!"  a\^i  tr^ 

fiTf  o  1       •,,  w  PV^^chaser  at  the  time  of     is  a  statement  that  the  warranty  issued  apP^oved  in  any  inspection  required  by  law. 

tne  saie  win  oe  the  name  and  address  of     under  provisions  of  the  act  is  in  lieu  °^  ^  otherwise  defective;  and 

the  previous  registered  owner  of  the  used     of  any  other  warranty  aoDlicablp  tn  thp  ^^'>    the  following  statement:   "ip  this 

car  the  principle  use  to  which  the  motor     used  car  unless  the  other  warranty  af  oYI?T^io°^  breaks  down  or  needs 

vehicle  was  put  by  that  owner-that  Is,     fords  greater  DrotecUnn    All  i^nnnc<!f  repairs,  the  buyer  will  have  to  pay 

personal     transportation,     police     car.'     ent  StaTeTws  ^^"l^Td^d  u^L't^let  JJf  J.^™  ^^^  ^^  ^^vicing  or  re- 
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(2)  The  notice  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  be  set  forth  in  nontechnical  lan- 
guage and  easUy  read  type.  The  statement 
of  purchaser's  rights  under  State  and  local 
law  required  by  paragraph  (1)(B)  shaU  bo 
set  forth  in  accordance  with  uniform  gulde- 
imes  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  vary  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statement  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1)(C)  where  appropriate  to  avoid 
misleading  prospective  purchasers  of  a  vised 
motor  vehicle  as  to  their  rights  under  law, 
but  the  statement  shall,  In  any  event,  be 
set  forth  prominently  and  be  distinguishable 
from  other  Information  contained  In  the  no- 
tice by  size  of  type. 

TERMS   OF    WABRANTT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  a  warranty  shall  be  a 
written  agreement  entered  Into  between  a 
dealer  who  Is  selling  a  \ised  motor  vehicle 
and  the  purchaser  of  that  motor  vehicle 
under  which  the  dealer  undertaJses  to  be  le- 
gally bound  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  that 
warranty  (In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act)  with  respect  to  that  motor  ve- 
hicle. 

(b)  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  a  warranty  shall  set  forth  any 
condition  which  the  purchaser  must  meet 
with  respect  to  periodic  servicing  of  the 
motor  vehicle  during  the  duration  of  the 
warranty  (and  any  such  condition  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  used  motor  vehicles  of  the 
same  make,  model,  and  year  of  production 
sold  by  that  dealer)  and  provide  that — 

(1)  the  used  motor  vehicle  to  which  It 
applies  Is  free  from  mechanical  defect  which 
win  require  repair,  or  the  replacement  of 
parts,  within  the  duration  of  the  warranty; 

(2)  the  dviratlon  of  the  warranty  Is — 

(A)  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  or  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  de- 
livery, whichever  first  occurs  (which  may  be 
referred  to  as  a  class  A  warranty), 

(B)  two  thousand  miles  or  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  delivery,  whichever  first  occurs 
(which  may  be  referred  to  as  a  class  B 
warranty ) ,  or 

(C)  one  thousand  miles  or  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  delivery,  whichever  first 
occurs  (which  may  be  referred  to  as  a  class 
C  warranty) ; 

(3)  the  duration  of  the  warranty  will  be 
extended  by  a  number  of  mUes  equal  to  the 
numlDer  of  miles  the  motor  vehicle  Is  driven 
during  any  period  that  the  dealer  or  any  per- 
son authorized  by  him  has  possession  of  the 
motor  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of  making 
repairs  under  the  warranty  and  by  a  num- 
ber of  days  equal  to  the  number  of  days  the 
dealer  or  any  person  authorized  by  him  has 
possession  of  the  motor  vehicle  for  that  pur- 
pose; 

(4)  any  repair  or  replacement  of  parts 
made  under  the  warranty  will  be  performed 
In  a  workmanlike  manner  so  as  to  render  the 
motor  vehicle  free  of  the  mechanical  defect 
for  which  the  repair  or  replacement  was 
made: 

(5)  the  purchaser  will  not  be  liable  for  any 
costs  (including  costs  of  labor,  parts,  towing, 
and  any  other  service  costs)  incurred  In  the 
repair  or  replacement  of  parts  performed 
by  the  dealer  under  the  warranty,  or  by  any 
person  authorized  by  the  dealer  to  perform 
repairs  or  the  replacement  of  parts  under 
the  warranty; 

(6)  the  dealer  will  not  permit  any  lien 
which  may  arise  against  the  motor  vehicle, 
in  connection  with  any  repair  or  replacement 
of  parts  under  the  warranty  by  a  person 
authorized  by  the  dealer  to  perform  such 
repair  or  replacement,  to  remain  In  effect 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hotirs  after  the 
performance  of  such  repairs  or  replacement; 
and 

(7)  the  purchaser  Is  entitled  to  rescind  the 
sale,  deliver  the  motor  vehicle  to  the  dealer, 
and  recover  the  full  consideration   (includ- 


ing the  value  of  any  property  forming  part 
of  that  consideration)  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  damage  caused  by  the  pur- 
chaser (unless  such  damage  resulted  prl- 
marUy  from  a  mechanical  defect  repairable 
under  the  warranty)  during  the  duration 
of  the  warranty  if  the  dealer  falls  to  per- 
form his  obligations  under  the  warranty 
or  If  there  Is  a  mechanical  defect  in  the 
motor  vehicle  which  renders  It  tinsafe  or  In- 
operable. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  dealer  shall  sell  any  used 
motor  vehicle  with  respect  to  which  he  Issues 
a  warranty  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
unless  he  furnishes  to  the  purchaser  of  that 
motor  vehicle,  before  that  purchaser  has 
entered  into  a  contract  to  purchase  it.  a 
written  statement  containing  the  Informa- 
tion required  under  section  (b). 

(b)  The  statement  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  location  of  the  facility  at  which 
repairs,  the  replacement  of  parts,  and  other 
service  under  the  warranty  may  be  per- 
formed; 

(2)  a  complete  description  of  the  used 
motor  vehicle,  including — 

(A)  the  make,  model,  year  of  manufacture, 
and  any  Identification  or  serial  numbers  of 
the  motor  vehicle; 

(B)  the  date  on  which  that  motor  vehicle 
will  be  delivered  to  that  purchaser  and  the 
maximum  number  of  miles  which  wUl  ap- 
pear on  the  odometer  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery. 

(C)  the  mileage  and  date  on  which  the 
warranty  will  terminate: 

(D)  the  name  and  address  of  the  previous 
registered  owner  of  the  motor  vehicle,  the 
principal  use  to  which  the  motor  vehicle  was 
put  by  that  owner  (such  as  personal  trans- 
portation of  previous  owner,  police  car,  rental 
car,  taxi,  or  other  descriptive  term),  and  the 
type  of  sale  or  means  of  acquisition  by  which 
the  dealer  acquired  the  motor  vehicle  (such 
as  trade-In,  sheriff's  sale,  repossession,  auc- 
tion, or  other  descriptive  term),  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  information  Is  available  to  the 
dealer  from  his  own  business  records;  and 

(E)  a  statement  of  any  mechanical  defects 
known  to  the  dealer,  any  repairs  made  by 
the  dealer  or  at  his  direction  following  his 
acquisition  of  the  motor  vehicle  for  sale  as  a 
used  motor  vehicle,  and  a  statement  of  any 
condition  which  would  prevent  the  motor 
vehicle  from  being  approved  under  any  In- 
spection required  by  law. 

INSPECTION  OF  USED  CARS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  State  shall  adopt  an  In- 
spection program  for  used  motor  vehicles  as 
defined  In  section  2(2)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
establish  the  standards  for  such  Inspection 
program  which  shall  Include  Inspection  of 
the  following  vehicle  components: 

(1)  Service  brake  system.  Including  the 
failure  Indicator,  if  any,  brake  system  integ- 
rity, brake  pedal  reserve. 

(2)  Steering  system,  Including  steering 
system  play,  linkage  play,  free  turning,  steer- 
ing alinement,  power  steering  system,  If  any, 
suspension  system,  and  shock  absoibers. 

(3)  Tires,  including  tread  depth,  tire  type, 
tire  condition,  and  tire  damage. 

(4)  Wheel  assemblies,  including  assembly 
integrity,  deformation,  wheel  discs,  wheel 
rims,  wheel  flanges,  and  wheel  mounting. 

PERFORMANCE    rNDER    WARRANFTY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  No  dealer  shall  secure  from  the 
purchaser  of  a  used  motor  vehicle  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  dealer  Issues  a  warranty  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
any  waiver,  modification,  or  limitation  of  the 
dealer's  obligations  under  that  warranty. 

( b)  No  dealer  shall  fall  to  perform  his  obli- 
gations under  any  warranty  Issued  by  him  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
It  shall  not  constitute  a  failure  to  perform 
such  obligations  for  a  dealer  to  refuse  to  act 


in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
warranty  with  respect  to  any  damage  to,  or 
defect,  in  a  used  motor  vehicle  resulting 
from  luireasonable  use  or  maltreatment  of 
that  motor  vehicle  by  the  purchaser. 

(c)  A  dealer  shall  be  considered  to  have 
failed  to  perform  his  obligations  under  a  war- 
ranty Issued  by  him  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  If — 

(1)  he  fails  to  perform  any  repair  or  re- 
placement of  parts  required  under  the  war- 
ranty within— 

(A)  three  business  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  purchaser  delivers  the  motor  vehi- 
cle to  him  for  such  repair  or  replacement,  or 

(B)  thirty  calendar  days  after  such  date 
If  necessary  parts  are  not  available  to  the 
dealer  during  the  period  set  forth  In  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(2)  having  failed  to  perform  his  obUgatlon 
to  repair  or  replace  parts  under  the  warranty 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (1)),  ha 
falls  to  permit  the  purchaser  to  rescind  the 
contract  of  sale  and  falls  to  refund  to  the 
purchaser  the  full  consideration  paid  for  the 
motor  vehicle  (Including  the  value  of  any 
property  forming  part  of  that  consideration) 
reduced  only  by  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  to  that  motor  vehicle  by  the  pur- 
chaser (other  than  damage  resulting  pri- 
marily from  a  mechanical  defect  repairable 
under  the  warranty) ;  or 

(3)  faU  In  any  other  material  respect  to 
perform  an  obligation  Imposed  on  him  by 
that  warranty. 

(d)  Any  purchaser  of  a  used  motor  vehicle 
with  respect  to  which  a  dealer  has  Issued  a 
warranty  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  who  suffers  dfimage  because  the 
dealer  falls  to  perform  his  obligations  under 
that  warranty  may,  In  addition  to  any  other 
remedy  he  may  have,  bring  an  action  against 
that  dealer  for  breach  of  contract  and  re- 
cover. In  addition  to  other  damages,  the  costs 
of  the  suit,  reasonable  attorney  fees  paid  or 
Incurred  by  him  in  connection  with  the  con- 
troversy, and  such  consequential  and  puni- 
tive damages  as  the  court  before  which  the 
action  Is  brought  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  dealer  who  sells  used  motor 
vehicles  with  warranties  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  repwrts, 
and  provide  such  information  to  the  Com- 
mission as  the  Commission  may  require,  and 
shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee 
designated  by  the  Commission  for  such  pur- 
pose, permit  that  officer  or  employee  to  in- 
spect appropriate  books,  papers,  records,  and 
other  documents  relating  to  the  sale  of  used 
motor  vehicles  by  him. 

(b)  Each  such  dealer  shall  maintain,  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  after  the 
date  on  which  a  used  motor  vehicle  Is  sold, 
a  complete  record  relating  to  the  sale  of 
that  motor  vehicle  Including — 

( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser; 

(2)  a  copy  of  the  warranty  and  statement 
required  under  this  Act  Issued  In  connection 
with  the  sale  of  that  motor  vehicle;  and 

(3)  a  record  of  any  repairs,  or  the  replace- 
ment of  parts,  performed  under  that  war- 
ranty. 

APPLICATION   WITH    OTHER    WARRANTIES    AND 
STATE    LAWS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  A  warranty  issued  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  In 
lieu  of  any  other  warranty  applicable  to  the 
used  motor  vehicle  to  which  the  warranty 
under  this  Act  relates  unless  the  other  war- 
ranty affords  greater  protection  to  the  pur- 
chaser as  determined  by  the  Commission. 

(b)  Any  requirement  of  State  law  with 
respect  to  written  warranties  and  perform- 
ance thereunder  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  warranties  Issued  in  accordance  with 
such  provisions,  unless  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  such  requirement  affords 
greater  or  additiOTHtl-^rotectlon  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  used  motor  vehicle  and  does  not 
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otherwise  Interfere  with  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ENFORCEME>rr 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(a)(1)).  enforce- 
able in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
Act.  for  any  dealer  to  violate  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  this  Act.  to  issue  a  warranty 
In  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  used  motor 
vehicle  (for  purposes  other  than  resale) 
which  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4.  to  fail  to  provide  the  statement  re- 
quired by  section  5  in  connection  with  any 
such  sale  or  willfully  to  falsify  or  omit  any 
matter  required  in  that  statement,  or  to 
violate  the  provisions  of  section  6. 

(c)  Whoever,  being  obligated  by  this  Act 
or  by  any  requirement  imposed  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  Act.  lo  make,  preserve, 
or  permit  inspection  by  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Commission  of,  any  report,  record,  or 
document  under  section  7 — 

( 1 )  willfully  fails  to  make,  preserve,  or  per- 
mit inspection  of.  any  such  report,  record,  or 
document. 

•  2)  makes  any  such  report  containing  any 
information  which  Is  false  or  misleading, 
with  knowledge  or  with  reason  to  believe  that 
such  information  Is  false  or  misleading,  or 

(3)  makes  any  such  report  from  which 
there  has  been  omitted  any  information  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  under  il:at  sec- 
tion with  the  intent  to  conceal  that  informa- 
tion. 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  in  excess  of  $1,000.  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  any  State  court  of  general  Jurlsdif  tion 
having  power  to  issue  injunctions  shall  have 
Jurlsdictlcn  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act 
in  an  action  by  the  Commission,  by  any  of 
its  attorneys  designated  by  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

EFFECTIVE   D.\TE 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  .several  magazine 
articles  which  are  pertinent  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  first  is  a  two-part  series  on  war- 
ranties and  guarantees  from  the  April 
and  May  1971.  issues  of  Consumer  Bul- 
letin. These  articles  discuss  the  decep- 
tiveness  and  the  inadequacies  of  current 
guarantees.  A  similar  discussion  of  tlie 
inadequacies  of  warranties  is  presented 
in  a  November  1970,  article  from  Popu- 
lar Science,  and  in  a  July  1969,  article 
from  Changing  Times.  Finally,  Mr. 
President,  there  i.s  an  article  on  odometer 
turnbacks  from  the  May  1969.  issue  of 
Consumer  Reports  and  an  article 
which  describes  some  of  the  deceptive 
practices  of  unscrupulous  used  car  deal- 
ers from  the  September  1972,  issue  of 
Changing  Times. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Hartke 
U.'^ed  Car  Warranty  Act  is  an  essential 
component  of  v.  national  com.mitment  to 
an  adequate  program  for  consumer  pro- 
tection. The  need  for  regulation  of  decep- 
tive and  unsafe  practices  in  the  sale  of 
used  cars  is  beyond  doubt.  The  legisla- 
tion I  offer  today  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward meeting  that  need. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Consumer  Bulletin.  April  1971 1 
The  Warranty  Giveth— The  Warranty  Tak- 

ETH  Away — A  Close  Look  at  Warranties 

AND  Guarantees — I 

A  topic  that  is  very  much  In  the  minds  of 
consumers  and  business  executives  at  this 
time  is  guarantees,  what  they  mean,  and  the 
extent  to  which  a  purchaser  can  depend  upon 
them. 

As  we  examine  a  few  typical  guarantees  v.e 
learn  that  we  might  be  better  off  in  some 
cases  not  to  be  "protected"  by  a  guarantee, 
that  all  too  often  a  so-called  guarantee  Is  not 
seriously  Intended  but  Is  Just  a  convincing 
way  to  add  appeal  to  advertising  and  to 
take  sales  away  from  competitors.  In  many 
cases  the  intent  of  the  guarantee  is  to  gi\e 
the  manufacturer  of  the  product  a  variety 
of  means  of  escape  from  responsibility  In  case 
something  goes  wrong  or  someone  Is  Injured 
by  a  defective  or  unsafe  article  or  appliance. 

According  to  one  appliance-trade  associa- 
tion executive,  a  guarantee  covers  parts  and 
labor,  a  warranty  covers  parts  only.  Cue  may 
doubt  the  validity  of  this  distinction;  we 
believe  consumers  would  do  well  to  assume 
that  the  words  are  synonymous,  for  practical 
purposes. 

The  consumer  should  note  that  the  things 
that  are  missing  from  a  guarantee  may  be 
many  times  more  important  than  those  that 
are  included. 

CL'ARANFEE    WORDING    YOU    CAN    DISCOUNT 
HEAVILY 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
back  almost  never  will  mean  what  it  says. 
"Up  to  30  percent  savmgs  in  gasoline  or 
fuel  oil"  could  mean  anything  from  zero  to 
30  percent,  with  zero  the  much  mere  likely 
figure.  You  can  be  sure  that  "up  to"  isn't 
in  the  claim  Just  to  be  helpful  to  the  cus- 
tomer. Its  a  favorite  way  advertisers  have  of 
exaggerating  the  benefits  to  be  expected 
from  their  product,  yet  "staying  within  the 
law." 

■Guaranteed  to  contain  no  alkali"  Is  a  com- 
mon type  of  claim:  it  will  probably  be  the 
truth,  but  what  is  not  said  may  be  far  more 
important.  Perhaps  the  product  contains  acid, 
which  covild  be  worse.  A  claim  which  says 
what  something  is  not  or  that  it  does  not 
contain  X  (an  acid  or  alkali,  for  example)  is 
to  be  regarded  as  of  no  value  to  the  purchaser. 
A  claim  that  a  certain  liquid  will  not  harm 
your  heating  system  or  auto  cooling  system 
often,  is  there  to  divert  the  reader's  attention 
from  the  more  Important  matt«r  of  whether 
the  product  does  anything  good  for  either  of 
these  systems,  and  If  so.  Just  what. 

An  additive  alleged  to  save  fuel  oil.  as 
some  are.  without  Justification,  should  be 
guar.inteed  to  be  effective  in  reducing  by  not 
less  tfuan  a  stated  percentage,  the  quantity  of 
oil  consumed  to  produce  a  given  amount  of 
heat  from  an  oil  burner.  The  claim  should  be 
quantitative,  not  qualitative,  so  that  if  it  is 
not  true,  that  fact  can  be  established  by  test 
in  an  engineering  laboratory.  (In  that  case 
the  promoter  cf  the  product  could  be  in 
trouble  with  the  law.) 

Note  that  typical  guarantees  of  many 
products  do  not  say  how  the  vendor  will 
make  good  on  the  so-called  guarantee, 
whether  by  prompt  replacement,  or  repair,  of 
a  defective  article,  including  parts  and  labor, 
or  by  cash  reimbursement  of  the  purchaser  In 
the  amount  he  decides  to  name  as  his  loss 
(a  most  unlikely  kind  of  settlement  by  any 
supplier,  who  almost  invariably  Insists  that 
he  shall  be  sole  Judge  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  redress  due  the  purchaser). 

One  major  lesson  the  consumer  needs  to 
leam  Is  that  the  more  a  guarantee — or  an 
advertisement  'hat  cites  one — seems  to  prom- 
ise, the  less  it  should  be  relied  on. 


Suppose  you  buy  a  "lifetime  guaranteed" 
lamp  bulb  at  69  cents.  It  is  wholly  unlikely 
that  you  can  pack  It  and  ship  It  to  the  seller 
and  come  out  ahead,  as  compared  with  buy- 
ing a  new  bulb  of  a  nationally  known  maker 
for  25  cents.  A  lifetime  guarantee,  often  seen 
in  advertising,  does  sell  lamps,  but  the  con- 
sumer pays  extra  for  the  privilege  of  buying 
something  which  is  actually  less  desirable 
than  the  lamps  he  can  buy  in  any  supermar- 
ket or  variety  store  at  25  or  30  cents  each. 

A  guarantee  can  be  extremely  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  customer,  yet  be  perfectly 
legal.  The  law,  except  In  California,  will  hold 
that  the  seller  can  choose  what  he  will 
guarantee,  and  what  he  will  not.  He  can 
choose  to  make  the  buyer  pay  for  labor,  as  he 
usually  does,  in  putting  a  defective  appliance 
Into  working  condition,  and  the  labor  charge 
can  be  whatever  his  repair  station  chooses 
to  make  It. 

An  appliance,  or  a  watch,  may  be  out  of  the 
user's  hands  for  months,  but  no  manufac- 
turer we  know  of  recognizes  an  obligation  to 
provide  a  substitute  item  in  the  meantime 
or  to  reimburse  the  purchaser  for  expenses 
in  getting  along  without  the  article  in  which 
he  has  tied  up  perhaps  several  hundred  dol- 
lars of  his  money.  Manufacturers  do  not  sug- 
gest that  they  wi'.l  be  pleased  to  make 
amends  in  some  way  for  the  fact  that  the 
Item  that  was  bought  and  paid  for  was  not 
available  for  use  during  a  long  period.  When 
service  is  needed,  parts  may  not  be  forth- 
coming, for  weeks  or  months.  This  problem  of 
long  service  delays  Is  dealt  with  under  a  new 
law  in  California.  The  manufacturer  there 
may  sell  without  warranty  but  In  that  case 
he  must  sell  the  product  on  an  "as  is"  basis. 
The  law  requires  that  warranty  service  must 
be  provided  within  the  state  and  within  a 
30-day  time  period  (much  too  long  a  period 
for  many  emergency  situations  Involving  a 
freezer,  refrigerator,  washer,  or  range) . 

A  family  that  has  $400  tied  up  in  a  refrig- 
erator or  range  is  presumed  by  many  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  to  be  ready  to  go  back 
to  primitive  housekeeping,  with  their  meat 
stored  on  a  window  sill  or  broiled  over  a 
campfire  until  the  manufacturer's  franchlsed 
dealer  gets  around  to  making  good  on  the 
guarantee. 

THINGS    TO    GUARD    AGAINST 

Be  on  guard  against  the  guarantee  that 
promises  a  refund  If  a  product  is  found  un- 
satisfactory. In  a  period  of  time  which  is 
too  short  to  be  significant  for  the  purchaser. 
Such  a  short-time  warranty  is  offered  In  re- 
spect to  a  paint;  refund  must  be  asked  for 
In  30  days,  much  too  short  a  period  for  a 
paint  product  to  be  recognized  as  poor,  or 
flrst-class.  In  quality. 

The  following  forms  of  guarantee  are  close 
to  meaningless,  though  they  sound  as  though 
they  cover  every  contingency  reasonably  to 
be  expected: 

Money-back  guarantee.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Unconditionally  guaranteed.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Life-time  guarantee.  Lowest 
price  guaranteed. 

Guarantees  are  often  deceptive  In  two  ways. 
Inherently.  In  themselves,  and  In  what  Is 
claimed  about  them  in  store  or  manufacturer 
advertising.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  been  thinking  about  the  subject  from  a 
legal  standpoint  for  several  years.  In  April 
1960  the  F.T.C.  Issued  a  pamphlet  "Guides 
against  deceptive  advertising  of  guarantees," 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  F.T.C.  has  not 
taken  steps  to  put  the  guides  Into  general 
effect  In  trade  and  Industry. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  GOOD  GUARANTEE 

A  good  form  of  guarantee  Is  seen  In  Mont- 
gomery Ward's  catalog:  "We  guarantee  the 
quality  of  every  article  as  described,  and 
guarantee  that  It  will  give  you  the  service  you 
have  a  right  to  expect.  If,  for  any  reason,  you 
are  not  completely  satisfied  with  any  article 


purchased  from  us,  you  may  return  It  at  our 
expense.  We  will  exchange  it  for  what  you 
want,  or  refund  what  you  paid,  including 
any  transportation  charges  paid  by  you." 

Some  sound  principles  intended  to  guide 
manufacturers  and  dealers  are  expressed  in 
the  F.T.C.  "Guides";  these  are  Indicated  here 
In  abbreviated  form,  with  added  comments 
by  CR. 

( 1 )  Advertising  of  a  guarantee  Is  to  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  what  Is  guaranteed;   how 

long  win  the  guarantee  be  In  effect;  what  ex- 
actly must  the  purchaser  do  to  obtain  fulfill- 
ment. 

(2)  Will  the  guaranteed  article  be  repaired, 
or  replaced,  or  wUl  refund  be  made? 

(3)  Who  makes  good  under  the  guarantee, 
the  dealer?  the  manufacturer? 

(4)  "Satisfaction  or  your  money  back"  or 
"10  days  free  trial"  claims  must  mean  that 
the  full  purchase  price  Is  to  be  refunded  If 
the  customer  wishes  It.  The  advertiser  Is  to 
name  conditions  or  qualifications,  if  there 
are  any  that  apply. 

(5)  "Lifetime"  guarantees  and  "guaran- 
teed forever"'  must  mean  the  lifetime  of  the 
purchaser  or  original  user.  Comment:  One 
would  be  wise  to  disregard  the  term  and  buy 
elsewhere.  In  any  case  where  there  can  be 
any  doubt  at  all  about  the  seller's  practices. 

In  the  past,  lifetime  guarantees  have  been 
evaded  on  a  large  scale.  They  sound  good,  but 
are  very  rarely  to  be  taken  as  assuring  long 
life,  or  restitution  to  a  dissatisfied  customer, 
throughout  his  lifetime  or  even  the  lifetime 
of  the  article  sold. 

(6)  Pro  rata  adjustments,  as  on  tires,  auto 
batteries,  water  heaters,  present  a  special 
problem.  Comment:  It  has  been  a  common 
practice  to  base  allowances  on  defective  or 
fihort-Uved  products,  not  on  the  price  ac- 
tually paid  but  on  a  fictitious  "list  price." 
In  view  of  this  type  of  sharp  practice,  the 
purchaser  may  do  better  to  abandon  a  defec- 
tive tire  and  buy  a  new  one  at  Its  actual 
market  price,  rather  than  to  accept  an  "ad- 
justment" based  on  a  list  price  that  Is  far 
above  the  actual  and  customary  selling  price. 
Besides,  his  unhappy  experience  with  a  given 
make  of  tire  may  strongly  suggest  that  his 
next  tire  should  be  of  a  different  brand,  any- 
way. 

The  F.T.C.  has  proposed,  in  writing  rules 
for  one  trade,  that  an  "express'  guarantee 
or  warranty  should  not  contain  limitations, 
disclaimers,  or  provisions  which  purport  to 
deprive  members  of  the  ptibllc  of  any  rights 
which  they  would  have  in  the  absence  of 
such  express  provisions.  This  is  a  lawyer's 
way  of  saying  that  some  guarantees  may  be 
so  framed  as  to  deprive  a  customer  of  pro- 
tection which  he  might  have  had  If  no 
guarantee  of  any  sort  had  been  supplied  with 
the  product. 

Thus  acceptance  of  an  "express  warrantv" 
may  have  the  effect  of  losing  the  value  of 
an  "implied  warranty."  Under  an  Implied 
warranty,  the  seller  is  required  to  provide 
a  product  that  Is  in  accord  with  the  adver- 
tised description  and  is  in  good  condition 
(new,  unless  otherwise  advertised)  and  suit- 
able for  the  Intended  purpose.  Oddly  enough 
the  implied  warranty,  which  Is  not  given 
specifically  and  In  writing,  may  be  far  more 
useful  to  the  customer  than  one  which  says 
"Product  X  Is  guaranteed  to  keep  your  sil- 
ver from  tarnishing.""  It  may  well  do  that. 
but  be  useless  for  the  purpose  because  the 
chemical  used  is  harmful  to  gcod  silverware 
In  some  way.  or  is  poisonous,  or  is  effective 
for  only  a  week  or  two.  As  we  have  noted, 
what  is  omitted  from  the  claims  may  be  far 
more  important  than  what  is  put  into  print. 

THE    SALES    PITCH FORGET    It! 

A  sales  pitch  may  be  very  convincing 
but  It  does  not  create  a  warranty.  The  courts 
have  long  held  that  mere  "puffing"  or  glam- 
orl?lng  of  a  product  by  a  seller  does  not 
bind  him.  "Our  gimmicks  are  the  best  made 
anywhere'"  Is  not  a  binding  assurance  of  su- 


perior quality  or  performance,  or  even  of 
reasonably  good  quality  and  reliability. 
Guarantees  heard  on  the  radio  or  heard  or 
seen  on  TV  are  usually  of  no  use  except  to 
the  advertiser,  as  sales  appeal.  The  only  war- 
ranty that  "cuts  ice""  Is  that  which  Is  In 
writing  or  In  print  and  Is  definitely  asso- 
ciated with  the  product  by  Its  brand  name 
and  model  number,  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  Its  maker  or  seller. 

All  manufacturers  offer  "'something  dif- 
ferent'" in  warranties,  said  a  retail  store 
salesman  to  a  prospective  customer;  hence 
he  could  not  provide  specific  Information  on 
terms  of  warranties  for  varlnus  TV  sets  he 
hswl  for  sale.  The  salesman  urges  the  custom- 
er to  buy"without  worrying  about  the 
warranty  problem."  Bad  advice,  but  we  can 
blame  certain  little-knov.n  government  pol- 
icies for  the  situation,  in  some  instances. 

The  foregoing  article  is  the  first  of  two 
on  the  subject  of  guarantees. 

A  Close  Look  At  Warranties  and  Guaran- 
tees— II 
The  first  part  of  this  article  appeared  In 
the  April  1971  Issue  of  Consumer  Bulletin. 

protection     for     THE     CONSUMER 

steps  win  viltlmately  be  taken,  we  believe. 
to  make  it  expensive  to  manufacturers  and 
dealers  to  give  customers  the  ""brush  off"  on 
appeals  to  make  good  on  guarantees.  If  deal- 
ers knew  that  failure  to  provide  agreed  war- 
ranty protection  could  cost  them  money,  they 
would  use  more  cure  in  selecting  a  line  of 
products,  whether  washers  or  TV  sets,  and 
they  would  choose  for  their  stocks  products 
whose  makers  had  regularly  exerted  them- 
selves to  produce  articles  that  had  built-in 
reliability   and    good    workmanship. 

No  one  need  look  forward  to  correction  of 
guarantee  failures  and  Injustices  through 
federal  government  action.  The  states  can 
do  something,  and  county  and  city  consumer 
protection  agencies  can,  also.  The  problems 
are  Inherently  local  ones.  Because  of  their 
great  number,  variety  and  technical  difficulty, 
they  are  Incapable  of  being  dealt  with  by  fed- 
eral agencies.  Writing  rules  and  regulations 
Is  one  thing.  Seeing  that  they  are  put  into 
practice  and  the  consumer  in  Oshkosh  or 
Walla  Walla  promptly  and  fully  reimbursed 
when  troubles  arise  are  completely  beyond 
the  posibllity  of  control  on  a  national  basis. 
Mrs.  Smith's  range  that  has  a  useles  burner 
or  oven  control  will  not  be  put  into  working 
order  promptly  and  at  no  cost  to  her  (within 
the  guarantee  period)  by  any  order  emanat- 
ing from  a  central  government  agency. 

Pennsylvania  is  considering  legislation 
which  would  give  the  .state  power  to  require 
manufacturers  to  file  with  a  state  agency 
their  warranties  on  all  major  Items,  Including 
electric  appliances,  large  and  small.  This  tvpe 
of  state  Intervention  has  some  merit:  the 
mere  requirement  that  a  warranty  shall  be 
exposed  to  review  and  comparison  at  some 
state-managed  office  would  have  a  useful  ef- 
fect. Knowing  that  a  warranty  Is  subject  to 
an  official  going-over  by  persons  experienced 
In  guarantee  supervision,  a  manufacturer  Is 
much  less  likely  to  indulge  in  trick  clauses 
or  clearly  unfair  treatment  of  the  customer 
in  his  warranty"s  terms. 

With  appliances  and  automobiles  that  are 
new  or  novel  In  deslgr.,  It  may  be  months  be- 
fore the  manufacturer  gets  around  to  supply- 
ing dealers  and  service  agencies  with  needed 
spare  parts  for  the  new  product.  This  Is  one 
price  the  consumer  must  pay  for  not  waiting 
a  while  for  "bugs"  to  be  Ironed  out.  (One  or 
more  design  errors  cr  defects  are  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  present  In  any  very  new  product, 
even  of  the  simplest  nature,  as  CR"s  tests  re- 
veal, all  too  often.)  The  more  radical  the  de- 
sign changes,  the  greater  Is  the  likelihood 
that  those  who  bought  too  soon  will  find 
themselves  with  a  product  that  will  need  re- 
pairs that  cannot  be  provided  when  needed. 


As  we  have  often  said  In  Consumer  Bul- 
letin. It  may  be  more  desirable  to  buy  a  B- 
rated  product  sold  by  a  dealer  who  has  a  rep- 
utation for  makiijg  good  on  his  commitments 
than  an  A -rated  product  from  a  dealer  with 
a  reputation  for  hard  selling  and  sharp  prac- 
tices. A  good  product  with  a  bad  warranty,  or 
one  with  a  lot  of  fine  print  devoted  to  legally 
involved  clauses,  can  be  a  noose  a'oout  the 
buyer's  neck.  If  he's  stuck  with  a  high- 
priced  movie  camera  or  several  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  of  machinery  that  no  o-.te  will 
repair,  he's  In  serious  trouble  financiaHy  and 
otherwise  and  may  wish  a  hundred  times 
that  he  had  his  money  back  la  the  bank  In- 
stead of  spent  on  a  non-working  washer, 
dishwasher,  electronic  organ,  or  whatever. 

Uniform  warranties  adopted  by  member 
firms  of  a  trade  group  have  been  held  bv  one 
government  agency  to  be  Illegal  as  tending 
to  produce  an  anti-competitive  or  collusive 
situation  among  sellers.  Yet  from  the  con- 
sumer's point  of  view  this  Judgment  is  bad, 
for  a  high  degree  of  diversity  among  war- 
r.inties  m.eans  that  for  practical  purposes  it 
becomes  Impossible  to  compare  one  maker's 
ciTerlng  with  that  of  another.  It  presents  the 
same  problem  as  efforts  to  choose  among  life, 
and  health  end  hospital  and  medical  ex- 
pense Insurance  policies,  which  are  notorious 
for  their  capacity  to  confuse  the  Insured  per- 
son who  would  seek  to  compare  their  terms  as 
a  basis  for  selection,  and  to  make  valid  com- 
parisons of  cost  for  a  given  coverage  among 
different  companies. 

CONSUMER    education 

The  treatment  of  guarantees  in  many  con- 
sumer education  courses  in  schools  and  col- 
leges is  wholly  Inadequate,  being  much  too 
general  and  abstract.  Specific  examples  of 
guarantees  and  the  loopholes  in  the  adver- 
tisements that  m.ention  guarantees  as  in- 
ducements to  buy  should  be  examined,  as 
well  as  user-reported  experiences.  These 
would  include  cases  wherein  the  dealer  or 
manufacturer  simply  declined  to  make  good, 
or  held  the  matter  In  abeyance  so  long  that 
the  consumer's  money  was  tied  up  for  a  long 
period,  or  he  was  subjected  to  serious  losses 
of  time  or  travel,  or  had  need  to  rent,  borrow, 
or  buy  a  substitute  article,  or  had  to  pay 
some  serviceman  a  high  price  for  repairs,  or 
was  forced,  by  repeated  delays,  to  buv  a  re- 
frigerator, range,  washer,  dishwasher,  "or  wa- 
ter heater  of  a  different  make. 

Manufacturers  warranties  usually  "con- 
tract out  of"  consequential  and  sequential 
damage  costs,  but  it  Is  not  fair  to  the  con- 
sumer that  he  should  have  to  bear  the  cost 
of  new  fioorlng  In  a  kitchen  that  was  flooded 
by  failure  of  an  essential  component  in  a 
dishwasher,  or  rebuild  at  his  own  expense  a 
home  that  was  damaged  by  the  explosion  of 
a  water  heater  which  failed  because  of  a 
design  defect  (Involving  the  use.  for  example, 
of  a  heat-deformed  plastic  Inlet  tube  where 
one  of  durable,  corrosion-resistant  metal  was 
required ) . 

automobiles  and  pahts 
Automobile  and  tire  guarantees  have 
long  been  noted  for  their  unreliability  in 
all  too  many  cases.  A  recent  and  impor- 
tant Florida  Supreme  Court  decision  held 
that  an  automobile  minufnctrrer's  claim 
In  national  advertisi:ig  carried  t"-e  obli- 
gations of  a  WTitten  warranty  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  a  car.  If  other  s  ate  courts  fol- 
low this  ruling— end  there  in  a  clear  tend- 
ency in  that  direction — the  advertising 
men  are  poinfr  to  be  put  u!ider  severe 
restraints  In  the  false  statements  and  px- 
aggeratloi^s  they  permit  themselves  in 
writing  advertising  copy  for  automobiles 
and   for   some   home   aopliances. 

A  major  automobile  manuf-\cturer's 
printed  warranty  sheet  excluded  the  pur- 
chaser from  recovering  damages  for  per- 
sonal Injury  caused  by  defects  in  the 
throttle    linkage    and   related   parts   of   the 
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car.  A  court  ruling  In  the  case  held  that 
use  of  a  written  warranty  In  this  was 
unconscionable,  meaning  that  the  manu- 
facturing corporation's  lawyers  should  have 
been  ashamed  to  attempt  a  defense  on 
ground   so   unfair   to   customers. 

A  famous  case  of  a  misleading  warranty 
was  that  of  an  automobile  battery  which 
was  advertised  In  a  national  magazine, 
but  which.  If  bought  by  a  purchaser  In 
the  East,  would  have  to  be  shipped  back 
to  a  factory  or  warehouse  2500  miles  away 
for  Inspection  by  the  seller.  If  the  seller 
should  happen  to  decide  In  the  buyer's 
favor,  which  would  be  an  unlikely  occur- 
rence, the  refund  or  adjustment  the  pur- 
chaser received  would  be  very  unlikely  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  packaging  and  trans- 
portation of  the  battery. 

Another  auto  battery  was  advertised 
some  years  ago  as  having  a  10-year  guar- 
antee "further  protected  by  Lloyds  of  Lon- 
don." Ten  years  Is  longer  than  an  honest 
vendor  would  promise  free  replacement  of 
a  battery,  and  who  Is  to  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed to  collect  from  Lloyds  In  such  a  case? 

THE    WARRANTY    THAT    SHOULDN'T    BE 

"This  warranty  supersedes  all  other  war- 
ranties expressed  or  implied,  and  of  (sic) 
all     other     obligations     or     liabilities     on 

Company's   part,   all  of  which 

are  waived  by  the  purchaser.  All  Implied 
warranties  of  merchantability  and  fitness 
for  a  particular  purpose  .  .  .  are  hereby 
disclaimed  by  the  company  and  are  ex- 
cluded. The  company  shall  in  no  event 
be  liable  for  any  consequential  damages  of 
any  kind  resulting  from  the  use  of  any 
product.  No  person  is  authorized  to  make 
any  other  warranty  or  to  assume  for  the 
company  any  liability  in  connection  with 
the  sale   of  any  of   its  products." 

This  is  the  phraseology  used  by  a  seller 
of  scientific  apparatus  in  a  "warranty"  that 
does  the  buyer  out  of  the  rights  he  would 
have  under  a  fair  and  proper  warranty.  It 
says  in  effect  that  you  have  no  legal  basis 
for  expecting  the  product  to  be  well  made, 
properly  finished,  mechanically  and  elec- 
trically safe,  buUt  to  provide  reasoi^able 
durability  In  service,  efficient  in  use  or 
even  capable  of  performing  the  task  for 
which   it  was   bought. 

There  are  federal  government  plans  afoot. 
It  U  said,  which  will  make  illegal  any  war- 
ranty that  purports  to  take  away  from  pur- 
chasers their  right  to  sue  when  merchandise 
is  not  fit  for  its  Intended  use. 

A  common  type  of  "negative"  guarantee 
appears  on  {pesticides  and  various  chemical 
products,  thus:  The  buyer  assumes  all  risks 
of  use  or  handling,  whether  in  accordance 
with  directions  or  not.  Seller  makes  no  war- 
rantly,  express  or  implied,  concerning  effects 
of  use  of  this  product.  (But  the  principal 
label  on  the  bottle  makes  specific  claims  of 
usefulness  and  performance.)  In  some  cases 
a  disclaimer  by  the  manufacturer  of  respon- 
sibility for  Incautious  use  may  be  Justified, 
provided  that  the  purchaser  is  duly  warned 
that  the  product  Is  a  potent  poison  and  Is 
extremely  hazardous  to  use,  and  the  nature 
of  the  hazards  and  precautions  to  be  taken 
are  clearly  and  prominently  set  forth  in  large 
type  on  a  permanent  label  (not  a  piece  of 
paper,  or  a  leaflet  accompanying  the  pack- 
age). 

Don't  take  any  salesman's  word  for  what's 
In  a  warranty — read  It,  every  word,  and  espe- 
cially any  legal-sounding  clauses.  They  may 
conceal  more  than  they  reveal.  No  need  to 
ask  the  salesman  when  you  buy;  his  Inter- 
pretation would  not  be  binding  on  the  manu- 
facturer or  dealer.  If  all  parts  of  the  guar- 
antee are  not  fully  understood,  it  would  be 
the  part  of  caution  to  assume  that  when 
diffiaultles  arise  the  terms  of  the  guarantee 
will  be  construed  agamst  the  customer. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  all 
products  sold  must  be  covered  by  both  ex- 


press and  Implied  warranties,  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  former  prescribed  by  a  public 
agency.  All  too  many  of  today's  warranties 
specifically  disclaim  the  basic  warranty  of 
merchantability  (suitability  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  and  for  the  use  to  which  the  product 
will  be  put) .  Some  warranties  autually  set  up 
legal  and  psychological  barriers  to  the  reme- 
dies and  rights  the  consumer  would  have  if 
no  guarantee  were  provided.  Guarantee  rights 
definitely  need  to  be  enlarged  and  extended, 
in  all  cases  where  the  consumer  would  other- 
wise be  subjected  to  risk  of  serious  loss  of 
money  or  time. 

GOOD  GUARANTEES THERE  ARE  A  FEW 

A  good  form  of  guarantee  for  a  home  appli- 
ance would  read  about  as  follows:  If  within 
a  period  of  —  (months,  years)  after  the  date 

of  purchase  of  this  product,  197-,  any 

failure  of  operation  occurs,  or  a  part  or  parts 
should  break,  or  burn  out,  or  otherwise  fail 
to  perform  their  intended  function,  in  nor- 
mal  home   use   of   the   appliance,   the  

Company  will  either  repair  or  replace  the  de- 
fective or  Inoperative  or  malfunctioning  ele- 
ments immediately  at  its  own  cost  for  labor 
and  materials,  or  will  without  fall  arrange 
for  the  dealer  to  do  so  within  a  period  of  not 
over  3  days.  If  the  dealer  should  fall  to  per- 
form the  needed  ser\'lce  in  the  stated  period, 
the Company  hereby  authorizes  the  pur- 
chaser to  have  the  repairs  or  replacements 
made  on  the  product  by  a  qualified  service 
shop  at  a  lost  to  be  promptly  reimbursed  by 
the  manufacturer  of  this  appliance. 

Signed Company. 

We've  never  seen  such  a  guarantee  for  any 
appliance,  but  maybe  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers who  have  an  ear  sensitive  to  what  is 
being  talked  of  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  state 
legislatures  will  prefer  to  establish  such 
guarantees  rather  than,  by  Inaction,  to  invite 
federal  and  state  government  agencies  to 
step  Into  the  breach  and  set  up  rigorous,  en- 
forceable rules  and  regulations  to  govern  re- 
pairs and  replacements  of  In-warranty  appli- 
ances. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  favorable 
exceptions  among  guarantees  which  we  have 
deen  lately: 

"  "Satisfaction  Guaranteed'  at  American 
Stationery  [of  Peru.  Ind.  46970]  means  Just 
that  ...  if  for  any  reason  you  do  not  like 
what  you  have  purchased  from  us.  we  will 
make  it  right  for  you  either  by  replacement 
or  refund.  Our  forebears  started  this  policy 
in  1919  and  we  plan  to  still  be  carrying  it  in 
the  year  2000;  or  perhaps  It  will  be  oxu 
grandchildren.  .  .  . 

"You  must  be  satisfied,  and  of  that  you  are 
the  sole  judge  " 

Acoustic  Research.  Inc.,  a  leading  manu- 
facturer of  loudspeakers,  turntables,  ampli- 
fiers, and  radio  receivers  provides  the  follow- 
ing unusual.  Indeed  unique,  guarantee  for  Its 
customers : 

"AB  Product  Guarantee:  the  workman- 
ship and  performance  in  normal  use  of  AH 
products  are  guaranteed  from  the  date  of 
purchase:  5  years  for  speakers,  3  years  for 
turntables,  and  2  years  for  electronics.  These 
guarantees  cover  parts,  repair  labor,  and 
freight  costs  to  and  from  the  factory  or  near- 
est authorized  service  station.  New  packaging 
if  needed  is  also  free. 

"This  means  no  cost  for  parts,  no  cost  for 
labor,  no  cost  for  "service  charges",  and  no 
cost  for  freight  whether  to  and  from  the 
nearest  authorized  service  station  or  the  fac- 
tory. New  cartons.  If  needed,  are  free.  The 
only  cost  is  inconvenience,  which  we  greatly 
regret,  and  try  to  minimize." 

n*    PLAIN    ENGLISH 

People  in  the  appliance  trades  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  the  public's  and  legisla- 
tors' tolerance  of  unsatisfactory  warranty 
conditions  is  running  out.  There  Is  a  growing 
belief  that  simplification,  and  elimination  of 
legalisms  and  "escape  clauses,""  in  warranties 


are  long  overdue  and  that  the  Industries  con- 
cerned had  better  get  Into  motion  to  act,  be- 
fore they  are  acted  upon  by  Congress,  the 
state  legislatures,  and  the  P.T.C.  The  Impor- 
tant questions  in  any  guarantee  are  not  only 
what  will  be  done  for  the  purchaser,  but  who 
is  to  do  it,  within  what  limits  of  time,  loca- 
tion, and  cost,  including  cost  of  postage,  ex- 
press, or  trucking  charges. 

A  commendable  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  major  manufacturers  has  been  noted 
recently.  One  big  company,  like  some  others, 
has  quit  listening  to  their  legal  eagles'  coun- 
sels of  caution  and  has  shrunk  its  600-word 
legal- Jargon  warranty  for  a  dishwasher  to  115 
words  of  understandable  English — a  language 
foreign  to  many  who  compose  warranties. 
Several  manufacturers  have  removed  from 
their  guarantees  clauses  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  "In  lieu  of  all  other  warantles  express 
or  implied.""  Thus,  their  dishwasher  Is  now 
guaranteed  under  the  principle  of  Implied 
warranty  to  do  a  reasonably  good  Job, 
and  to  carry  out  the  function  for  which  It 
was  built.  And.  in  such  cases,  the  customer 
wont  need  to  hire  an  attorney  to  see  what 
the  guarantee  means. 


WABHANTIES: 


WHAT  Are  Thit  Worth 

TO    YOTJ? 


(By  Herbert  Shuldlner) 

If  the  words  "warranty"  and  "guarantee" 
confuse  you,  don't  be  ashamed  to  admit  it. 
The  way  these  synonyms  are  used  today  by 
manufacturers  and  sellers  of  the  things  you 
buy,  they  can  mean  a  valuable  assurance  of 
product  reliability  and  satisfaction  or  they 
can  be  empty  of  any  meaning  whatever.  And 
that's  why  consumer  groups,  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies,  and  Congress  are  all  spurring 
Important  reforms  In  warranty  protection  for 
the  products  you  buy. 

Some  of  these  reforms  have  already  begun 
to  show  up  in  revamped  warranties  that  spell 
out  more  clearly  the  extent  of  your  insur- 
ance, and  that  Increase  the  protection  you 
get.  A  survey.  Just  completed  by  Popular 
Science,  of  leading  companies  who  manufac- 
ture, distribute,  or  sell  blg-tlcket  products 
shows  that  buyers  of  color  TV  sets  and  auto 
tires  are  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  these 
better  warranties.  For  example : 

One  TV  manufacturer  now  pays  dealers  to 
repair  color  sets  under  warranty. 

Over-the-counter  exchanges  of  defective 
radios,  recorders,  and  phonographs  have  been 
instituted  by  two  companies. 

An  electronics  giant  has  offered  its  cus- 
tomers a  money-back-guarantee  trial  period 
to  evaluate  its  color  TV  sets. 

Two  Important  rubber  companies  have  lib- 
eralized exchange  procedures  for  defective 
tires. 

Several  Important  appliance  and  power- 
equipment  manufacturers  have  new  pro- 
grams to  make  parts  and  service  under  war- 
ranty more  available  to  customers. 

A  growing  number  of  firms  are  simpllfytog 
warranty  language  so  It  can  be  more  readily 
understood  by  the  average  consumer. 

Despite  these  few  bright  spots,  the  PS  sur- 
vey on  warranty  services  revealed  these  omi- 
nous facts: 

Pree-servlce  protection  is  being  cut  back 
at  a  time  when  products  are  becoming  more 
trouble-free  for  longer  periods.  For  example, 
the  5-year/50,000-mlle  automotive  power- 
train  warranty  is  disappearing. 

Allowances  are  Inadequate  for  consumer 
inconvenience  caused  by  malfunctioning 
products.  Nobody  repays  yovir  cab  fares  when 
your  car  goes  back  to  the  dealer  for  warranty 
work. 

Consumers  who  purchase  products  that 
don't  work  because  of  manufacturing  defects 
are  additionally  burdened  with  shipping  or 
other  expenses  In  order  to  obtain  adequate 
repairs  or  adjustments. 

Rarely  can  you  get  your  money  back,  or 
even  receive  an  exchange,  if  you  purchase  a 
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big-ticket  item  that  turns  out  to  be  a  lemon. 
If  you  get  stuck  with  a  chronically  malfunc- 
tioning product,  chances  are  that  most 
manufacturers  will  do  no  more  than  keep 
taking  it  back  for  service — unless  it  becomes 
economically  advantageous  for  them  to  do 
otherwise. 

Consumers  are  often  taken  advantage  of 
by  dealers  when  they  attempt  to  have  de- 
fective or  malfunctioning  products  repaired 
under  warranty.  Many  tire  dealers,  for  in- 
stance, will  tack  on  an  unauthorized  service 
charge  for  labor  tavolved  in  replacing  a  de- 
fective tire. 

Consumers  are  not  guaranteed  a  minimum 
amount  of  use  from  a  product,  and  rarely 
receive  warranty  extensions  for  down  time. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  special  assistant  to  the 
President  for  consumer  affairs,  told  the  Sen- 
ate Consumer  Subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen. 
Frank  E.  Moes,  of  a  man  who  owned  a  re- 
frigerator which  apparently  spent  more  time 
in  the  shop  being  repaired  than  in  his  home. 

"When  the  man  came  to  pick  It  up,"  she 
says,  "the  repairman  said  'Oh  that  Is  going 
to  cost  you  money.  Your  warranty  Is  over.'  " 
The  refrigerator  had  been  in  use  for  less  than 
half  the  time  covered  by  the  three-year  war- 
ranty. Mrs.  Knauer's  office  Interceded  with 
the  president  of  the  company  and  the  war- 
ranty period  was  extended  for  a  year  and  a 
half. 

A  large  number  of  disclaimers,  still  used  In 
warranties,  tend  to  deceive  consumers  into 
thinking  they  have  more  protection  than 
they  actually  have.  Mrs.  Knauer  told  the 
Senate  subcommittee  that  "the  fine-print 
trick,  m  actuality,  can  nullify  the  essence  of 
a  guarantee.  As  It  has  been  said,  "the  bold 
print  glveth  and  the  fine  print  taketh  away." 

Many  guarantees  give  free  replacement 
parts,  but  charge  for  Installing  them.  A  25- 
cent  part  wUl  be  given  to  you  without  cost, 
but  with  a  «5  or  $10  labor  charge  tacked  on. 

Some  products,  like  campers,  snowmobiles, 
or  automobiles,  carry  multiple  warranties. 
Tires,  batteries,  and  engines  may  all  be 
guaranteed  by  separat*  companies.  This  can 
confuse  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  when  trying 
to  get  warranty  service  on  variou-  com- 
ponents. 

A  substantial  segment  of  Industry  Is  at- 
tempting to  do  away  with  these  warranty 
abuses.  One  of  the  biggest  warranty  innova- 
tions was  made  recently  by  RCA.  They  now 
pay  dealers  to  repair  defective  TV  sets  under 
warranty.  That  means  your  repairman  can't 
lose  money  putting  your  set  In  shape  no 
matter  how  long  It  takes  him. 

What's  more,  you  don't  have  to  go  to  any 
designated  repair  shops.  You  can  have  It  done 
by  any  recognized  service  agency  you  choose — 
RCA  or  otherwise,  and  the  bill  Is  paid  directly 
to  the  repairman. 

RCA  has  also  established  an  over-the-coun- 
ter exchange  service  for  radios,  tape  recorders, 
and  hl-fl  sets  that  may  become  defective 
within  90  days  after  nurchase. 

Magnavox  has  Instituted  a  similar  exchange 
program  for  replacing  defective  table  radios 
recorders,  and  portable  phonographs. 

QE  has  Introduced  another  highly  Inno- 
vative warranty.  If  offers  a  "SO-dav  money- 
back""  guarantee  of  consumer  satisfaction  on 
its  color  TV  sets.  If  you  don"t  like  the  way 
the  set  performs  during  the  first  30  days  you 
can  return  It  and  get  your  money  back.  "The 
money-back  guarantee  Is  not  available  In  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  or  Connecticut,  however. 

BREAKTHROUGH     IN     TIRE     GUARANTEES 

Goodyear  and  Unlroyal  have  abolished,  for 
the  first  20  percent  of  tread  life,  the  usual 
prorated  method  of  charging  for  the  replace- 
ment of  defective  tires.  Previously,  when  de- 
fective tires  were  replaced,  you  paid  part  of 
the  costs— for  the  tread  life  used.  Both  com- 
panies now  replace  a  tire  without  charge  if 
t  falls  In  the  first  20  percent  of  its  tread 
life  because  of  a  manufacturing  defect. 


At  the  same  time,  Goodyear  has  discon- 
tinued any  allowances  for  tires  with  only  '/„ 
Inch  of  tread  remaining.  Goodyear  considers 
that  such  tires  have  given  their  full  tread 
life  and  should  be  replaced  for  safety's  sake. 

Other  companies  are  setting  up  new  pro- 
grams to  make  it  easier  for  their  customers 
to  obtain  parts  and  service.  John  Deere  now 
Includes  tires  and  tubes  In  Its  own  war- 
ranties. Deere  did  this  because  It  found  that 
although  the  rubber  products  were  war- 
ranted by  the  manufacturer,  few  tire  deal- 
ers stocked  lawn  and  garden  tire  sizes. 

Where  to  get  your  products  serviced  when 
you're  hopping  around?  One  company  has 
come  up  with  a  unique  solution.  A  "world"" 
warranty  has  been  created  for  Nikon  cam- 
eras. 

And  there's  also  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  firms  to  accept  resjionslblllty  for  extra 
expenses  you  incur  when  their  products 
fall.  Volkswagen  recently  started  reimburs- 
ing Its  customers  for  towing  costs  necessi- 
tated by  breakdowns  following  malfunc- 
tioning of  parts  under  warranty. 

SIMPLIFYING    THE    LANGUAGE 

Perhaps  most  Important,  a  small  but  in- 
fiuentlal  group  of  firms  has  simplified  the 
language  of  Its  warranties,  so  that  the  aver- 
age consumer  can  better  understand  exactly 
how  much  protection  he  is  getting  with  his 
purchase.  These  firms  Include  giants  like 
Sears  and  Montgomery  Ward,  whose  market- 
ing practices  have  a  wide  Impact  on  the  na- 
tion's buying  habits. 

One  example  Sears  president  Arthur  M. 
Wood  gave  PS  was  the  warranty  on  a  dish- 
washer. The  old  one  took  up  most  of  a  page. 
The  new  one  Is  just  six  simple  imes.  And 
this  simple  warranty  becomes  part  of  the 
pitch  Sears  salesmen  make.  Wood  feels  that 
Sears  service  Is  an  Important  part  of  its 
success  In  selling.  "After  all  we're  In  com- 
petition with  a  great  many  distributors,"  he 
says.  "We  think  It  wise  to  tell  the  customer 
Just  how  far  Sears  goes" 

The  language  barrier  U  perhaps  the  big- 
gest obstacle  you  run  Into  In  trying  to  un- 
derstand warranties.  A  cheap  watch  recently 
purchased  by  a  PS  editor  was  accompanied 
by  a  gold-colored  ."guarantee."  Its  provi- 
sions: If  the  watch  failed,  he  could  return  It 
with  $2  and  the  maker  would  bill  him  for 
repair  charges.  If  he  thought  that  cost  too 
high,  they  would  return  the  watch  with 
"free"  replacement  parts  so  he  could  fix  it 
himself. 

Contrast  this  with  the  warranty  that  ac- 
companies an  AR  amplifier. 

"Guarantee:  The  workmanship  and  per- 
formance In  normal  use  of  the  AR  from  date 
of  purchase.  This  guarantee  covers  parts, 
repair  labor,  and  freight  costs  to  and  from 
the  factory  or  nearest  authorized  service 
station.  New  packaging,  if  needed,  U  also 
free." 

Is  a  clearly  written  guarantee  of  perform- 
ance satisfaction  impossible  to  give?  Mrs. 
Virginia  Knauer  told  the  Senate  Consumer 
Subconunittee  that  it  Isn't.  She  pointed  to 
the  Maytag  guarantee  on  appliances — con- 
sidered to  be  a  model  of  responsiveness  to 
Its  customers"  needs.  "The  fact  that  this  kind 
of  warranty  and  product  Information  can  be 
written  and  adhered  to  should  help  to  dispel 
the  unreasonable  fears  that  many  (other 
companies]  have  concerning  the  alms  of  this 
Committee,"  she  told  Senator  Moss. 

However,  warranty  procedures  such  as  those 
pioneered  by  Maytag  are  exceptions  rather 
than  commonplace.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Knauer 
commented  that  "industry  self- regulation 
has  not  yet  shown  Itself  to  be  fully  adequate 
to  eliminate  the  problem.  Some  legislation 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  Insure  the  elimi- 
nation of  warranty  abuses."  Mrs.  Knauer 
says  consumers  have  four  basic  concerns 
here: 

Pair  representation  In  advertising  prior  to 
sale. 


Clearness,  completeness,  and  accuracy  of 
the  terminology  of  the  guarantee  or  warranty 
Itself. 

rhe  adequacy  and  fairness  of  the  gviar- 
antee. 

The  guarantor's  actual  performance  in  a 
reasonable  manner  of  the  obligations  stated 
In  the  warranty. 

IS  LEGISLATION   REALLY   NECESSAHT? 

In  analyzing  replies  PS  received  from  firms 
that  responded  to  the  warranty  survey,  there 
emerges  a  conviction  that  they  want  to  be 
fair  to  the  consumer.  But  at  the  same  time, 
there  Is  a  reluctance  to  spell  out  in  their 
warranties  the  lengths  to  which  they  will 
go  to  satisfy  their  customers. 

The  result  Is  that  the  purchaser  is  left 
without  really  effective  means  of  obtaining 
the  service  which  might  be  necessary  to  get 
satisfactory  use  of  an  expensive  product. 

The  Magnuson-Moss  bill.  If  it  is  enacted 
by  the  House  and  signed  by  the  President — 
and  Its  backers  admit  to  only  a  50-50  chance 
that  it  will  happen  this  year — would  end 
many  of  the  inadequacies  of  today's  war- 
ranties. It  would  not  establish  compulsory 
guarantees.  It  would,  however,  force  guar- 
antees to  say  exactly  what  you  are  entitled 
to  in  the  way  of  service  and  parts.  And  this 
could  enable  you  to  shop  in  confidence  for 
the  kind  of  service  and  performance  g\iax- 
antee  you  might  want. 

How  Our  New  Warranty  Law  Would  Work 
(By  Senator  Warren  O.  Magnttson) 
"Guaranteed  for  10  Years"  reads  the  bold- 
faced tj'pe  on  the  warranty  that  accompanies 
the  new  piano  for  your  living  room.  So  you 
tuck  it  away  in  a  safe  place,  confident  that 
youll  have  no  worries  if  the  Instrument 
quits  working.  But  are  you  In  for  a  surprise 
the  first  time  the  instrument  hits  a  sour 
note;  and  you  retrieve  the  warranty  card! 

The  fine  print  tells  you  to  bring  the  piano 
to  the  factory  if  you  want  to  have  it  re- 
paired. And  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  legal 
beagles  who  drafted  the  warranty  have 
chosen  words  that  don't  even  promise  the 
piano  is  fit  to  do  the  Job  you  bought  it  for. 
But  if  the  Magnuson-Moss  Warranty  and 
Guaranty  BUI,  which  the  Senate  passed 
earlier  this  year,  becomes  law,  the  warranty 
game  will  have  to  be  played  by  different  rules. 
Such  products  as  automobiles,  major  appli- 
ances, tires,  luggage,  clothing,  and  many 
other  products  are  covered.  No  longer  will 
manufacturers  and  sellers  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts be  able  to  give  glowing  promises  In  the 
bold  print  of  the  warranty  and  then  blithely 
snatch  them  away  with  the  foggy  fine  print. 
This  legislation  would  end  such  confusing 
and  mlsleadmg  practices.  It  will  require  clear 
statements  as  to  what  you  can  reasonably 
expect  from  warranties  covering  all  the  prod- 
ucts you  normally  use.  Suppliers  guaran- 
teeing these  products  will  be  required  to  use 
"full"  or  "partial"  labels  on  their  warranties 
on  all  products  that  cost  $5  or  more.  If  the 
price  Is  less  than  $5,  the  manufacturer  wont 
have  to  affix  these  labels,  but  his  warranty 
must  not  be  composed  In  a  way  that  could 
mislead  you. 

Such  clearcut  labels  would  let  vou  seek 
protection  against  a  defective  product  by 
shopping  for  a  "full"  guarantee  or  warranty. 
(There  is  no  difference  between  a  warranty 
and  a  guarantee) . 

The  "full"  guarantee  would  entitle  you  to 
free  repair  or  replacement  within  a  reason- 
able time  should  the  product  quit  working. 
And  the  company  that  backs  the  product 
wont  be  able  to  Impose  any  unreasonable 
requirements  upon  you  when  you  ask  them 
to  make  good  on  their  warranty — require  you. 
for  example,  to  bring  the  piano  to  their 
factory  In  order  to  get  It  fixed. 

At  the  same  time,  you'll  be  able  to  tell 
easily  when  you're  not  getting  this  protec- 
tion. We're  not  going  to  make  manufacttirers 
give  full  guarantees  If  they  don"t  choose  to  do 
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so.  The  "partial"  and  "full"  labels  are  de- 
signed to  help  you  readily  differentiate  be- 
tween full-Insurance  protection  and  some- 
thlns  less  than  complete  protection  against 
defect  or  malfunction. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  the  new  con- 
sumer protection  Is  a  provision  which  pro- 
hibits anyone  giving  a  warranty  from  dis- 
claiming in  any  way  the  fitness  of  the  prod- 
uct to  do  the  job  for  which  It  was  Intended. 
A   piano   will   have   to  make   music. 

What  happens  if  people  giving  warranties 
don't  play  the  game  under  the  new  rules? 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  are  empowered  to  take  ac- 
tion against  such  Individuals.  In  addition, 
you,  the  consumer,  receive  the  means  to  help 
yourself.  If  the  supplier  of  a  product  doesn't 
do  what  he  has  promised  In  his  warranty, 
you  can  afford  to  go  to  court.  Any  consumer 
who  successfully  proves  his  case  In  court  will 
recover  reasonable  attorney's  fees  (based 
upon  actual  time  spent  by  the  attorney,  not 
upon  the  size  of  the  settlement)  and  other 
costs  connected  with  the  suit. 

It  win  cost  a  company  that  doesn't  live 
up  to  its  warranty  or  service-contract  obli- 
gation. When  the  warranty  legislation  Is 
finally  law,  any  recalcitrant  auto  dealer  or 
manufacturer  falling  to  repair  a  new  car  with 
peeling  paint,  or  brakes  that  pull  to  the  left, 
may  find  himself  having  to  tell  a  judge  why 
he  failed  to  do  what  was  promised  In  his 
warranty.  After  talking  to  the  judge,  the 
dealer  or  manufacturer  will  think  twice  about 
doing  a  sloppy  job.  or  not  doing  anything  at 
all,  the  next  time  someone  brings  a  car  In 
for  warranty  repairs. 

As  you  can  see,  this  protection  Is  not 
radical.  The  new  standard  merely  set  up  some 
sensible  rules  for  playing  the  warranty 
game — rules  designed  to  let  you  know  what 
you're  getting,  so  that  you  can  make  wise 
consumer  choices.  And  importantly.  It  gives 
you  the  means  to  enforce  warranty  rights 
when  they  are  breached.  I  only  hope  that 
the  House  acts  on  the  Senate-passed  Mag- 
nuson-Moss  bill  so  that  American  consumers 
will  finally  have  a  chance  of  playing — and 
winning — the  warranty  game. 

How  MrcH  Good  Is  a  Guarantee? 

Suppose  poll  tiought  a  piano  for  S1.200 
and  received  uith  it  a  warranty  that  said: 

"We  agree  to  promptly  repair  or  replace 
without  charge  any  part  which  Is  found  to  be 
defective,  provided  the  piano  Is  delivered  to 
our  factory  (or  other  place  designated  by 
us),  and  the  transportation  costs  borne  by 
the  pvirchaser." 

Being  required  to  ship  a  piano  back  to 
the  factory  at  your  own  expense  to  use  the 
manufacturer's  "guarantee"  may  seem  too 
ludicrous  to  be  true.  Yet  this  is  part  of  an 
actual  warranty  from  a  well-known  company. 

After  t-.vo  letters  requesting  clarification, 
the  regional  sales  manager  of  the  firm  ex- 
plained that,  normally,  local  dealers  would 
be  delegated  to  make  repairs.  However,  he 
could  not  assure  a  buyer  that  he  would 
never  be  required  to  send  the  piano  back. 

Suppose  you  bought  a  humidifier  attarh- 
ment  for  a  hot-air  furnace  with  this  war- 
ranty: 

'"The  company  will  warrant  all  components 
of  each  humidifier  to  be  free  from  defects 
in  workmanship  and  material  for  one  year 
from  date  of  installation  and  receipt  of  the 
guarantee  card  at  the  company.  With  excep- 
tion of  this  cne-year  v.-arranty.  the  company 
makes  no  express  -.varranties  or  Implied  war- 
ranties which  extend  beyond  the  description 
on  the  face  thereof." 

What  does  the  company  mean  by  Its  prom- 
ise to  'warrant  "  all  components  to  be  free 
from  defects?  Will  it  replace  the  defective 
part  if  you  return  It?  Who  pays  the  labor 
costs  for  discovering  the  defect,  removing 
the  part  and  installing  the  new  one? 

Again  It  took  two  letters  to  get  a  response. 
The   buyer,    the   company   explained,   would 


have  to  contact  the  dealer,  who  "hopefully, 
will  fix  it."  The  company  will  replace  defec- 
tive parts  that  are  returned  and  will  some- 
times send  a  man  to  fix  a  unit  If  the  cus- 
tomer "complains  bitterly." 

There  are  'dozens  of  ways  of  Installing  a 
humidifier  that  might  make  It  break  down 
fast,"  the  president  said,  and  the  company 
had  accordingly  decided  not  to  pin  itself 
down  to  any  obligation  in  writing. 

A  locksmith's  ad  in  a  telephone  directory 
urges  you  to  "ask  about  our  conditional 
guarantee."  This  is  what  happens  when  you 
do   ask: 

"It  means  that  we  send  out  a  regular  lock- 
smith to  install  the  lock,  not  an  apprentice." 

"What  about  locks — are  they  guaranteed?" 

•The    manufacturer    guarantees    them" 

"If  the  lock  doesn't  work,  you'll  replace 
it?" 

"Well,  nothing  ever  goes  wrong  with  a 
lock." 

Many  companies  do  Issue  clear-cut  war- 
ranties and  make  good  on  their  promises. 
Still,  there's  no  end  to  the  complatats  about 
fuzzy,  gimmicky  guarantees  and  unsatisfac- 
tory warranty  service. 

THE    GUAEANTEE    THAT    DOESN'T 

As  a  buyer,  you  look  to  a  warranty  or 
guarantee  (they  are  the  same  In  practical 
usage )  for  assurance  that  the  seller  will 
compensate  you  In  some  way  when  h'.s  prod- 
uct fails  to  perform  properly.  In  fact,  though, 
warranties  are  designed  primarily  to  define 
and  limit  the  company's  liability  to  the 
buyer. 

Legally,  a  product  sold  without  a  written 
warranty  remains  covered  by  "Implied  "  war- 
ranties of  "'merchantability  and  fitness." 

MercliantabUlty  means  that  the  product 
must  be  reasonably  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  sold.  A  washing  machine  should 
wash  clothes,  a  mower  should  mow  grass. 
Fitness  refers  to  the  product's  suitability 
for  a  specific  task.  If  you  buy  a  washing 
machine  because  of  the  manufacturer's 
claim  that  it  will  handle  large  loads,  the 
machine  should  be  able  to  wash  more 
clothes  than  an  ordinary  washer. 

Technically,  you  can  use  the  "Implied" 
warranty  to  compel  the  seller  to  make  good 
on  a  defective  product.  If  he  won't  do  It 
voluntarily,  you  can  take  him  to  court.  In 
practice,  you  are  not  likely  to  spend  the 
time  and  money  required  for  legal  action  for 
a  m.nor  repair. 

I:i  addition  to  the  Implied  warranties,  you 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  any  guar- 
antees expressed  In  advertising,  sales  litera- 
ture, and  sometimes  in  the  oral  statements 
of  a  company  representative.  If  the  company 
advertises  that  its  product  will  "last  for 
years."  you  have  cause  for  action  If  it  breaks 
down  after  one  year. 

Those  implied  and  sales-promotion  war- 
ranties involve  broad  obligations  that  a  court 
would  have  to  define,  and  a  judge  might  In 
some  cases  interpret  your  rights  more  lib- 
erally than  the  manufacturer  would  prefer. 
For  iiistance,  a  court  might  conceivably  rule 
someday  that  ut'.der  certain  conditions  auto- 
mobile companies  must  replace  a  poorly 
made  car  rr.ther  than  try  to  repair  it. 

By  giving  you  a  wTitten  guarantee,  then, 
the  company  can  shield  Itself  In  two  ways: 

1.  It  can  specifically  disclaim  certain  re- 
sponsibilities. Notice  how  many  warranties 
contain  a  statement  along  this  line:  "This 
warranty  Is  In  lieu  of  all  other  warranties, 
express  or  Implied,  including  any  warranties 
of  merchantability  or  fitness." 

2.  The  company  circumscribes  the  correc- 
tive action  it  will  provide.  Typically,  the 
compan'-  pledges  only  to  repair  or  replace  a 
defective  part,  so  you're  not  entitled  to  a  new 
machine  or  a  refund.  Moreover,  you  mu-^t  dis- 
cover the  defective  part  covered  by  the  guar- 
antee Within  a  certain  period.  If  the  warranty 
has  a  one-year  limit,  you  have  no  claim  after 
the  year  runs  out. 

A  Federal  Trade  Commission  study  found 


that  In  some  warranties  "the  exclusions,  dis- 
claimers, and  exceptions  so  diminished  the 
obligations  of  the  manufacturer  that  it  was 
deceptive  to  designate  the  document  as  a 
warranty,  because  the  remaining  obligations 
were  lacking  In  substance." 

FACTORIES,  DEALERS  Si  SERVICEMEN 

Legal  barriers  built  into  warranties  3t\Tnie 
a  lot  of  unwary  buyers.  However,  there  are 
other  factors  that  cause  just  as  much  diffi- 
culty. 

A  patchwork  system. — A  company  may  use 
any  one  or  a  combination  of  several  different 
plans  for  warranty  service,  depending  on  the 
product,  the  area  in  which  it  is  sold  and  how 
much  the  company  wants  to  spend.  Warranty 
servicing  may  be  done  by  retail  dealers, 
wholesale  distributors,  independent  service 
companies  or  factory-operated  centers. 

You  can  never  be  sure  who  is  responsible 
for  service  unless  you  check.  You  may  have 
bought  the  Item  from  a  dealer  convenient  to 
your  home  but  be  forced  to  cart  it  across 
town  to  have  repairs  made. 

An  internal  tug-of-war. — Companies  also 
use  many  different  systems  for  compensating 
dealers  and  others  ■■fiho  do  the  actual  servic- 
ing. The  company  often  limits  its  role  to  re- 
placing parts,  leaving  It  up  to  the  dealer  or 
distributor  to  provide  the  labor  free — if  he 
likes.  The  servicing  company  may  be  expected 
to  cover  the  labor  cost  from  its  regular  mark- 
up on  the  product  or  may  be  given  a  special 
discount  by  the  manfacturer  to  help  defray 
service  expenses.  Many  large  manufacturers 
pay  the  servicing  company  for  each  warranty 
job. 

Those  arrangements  frequently  tend  to 
create  friction  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  servicing  organization.  Dealers  com- 
plain they  lose  money  on  warranty  service 
because  some  manufacturers  won't  pay  reg- 
ular labor  rates  or  won't  cover  the  costs  of 
maintaining  a  parts  Inventory.  Manufactur- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  complain  that  dealers 
shirk  their  responsibility  at  times  and  dis- 
sipate funds  that  should  have  been  set  aside 
from  their  sales  receipts  for  future  warranty 
labor.  (Whirlpool  Corp.,  for  example,  says 
one  reason  It  switched  over  to  direct  pay- 
ments to  dealers  for  warranty  service  several 
years  ago  was  that  it  discovered  customers 
were  being  charged  in  some  cases  for  work 
they  were  entitled  to  free. ) 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  complain  about 
the  difficulty  of  hiring  competent  repairmen. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  these  arguments, 
you  may  be  stuck  in  between  with  poor  serv- 
ice. Bocause  manufacturers  generally  depend 
on  someone  else  to  perform  the  warranty 
work,  the  company  that  Issued  your  guar- 
antee may  have  little  or  no  control  over  the 
service  you  receive.  One  can  reasonably  won- 
der how  much  pressure  a  manufacturer  wants 
to  put  on  a  dealer  who  Is  successfully  selling 
his  products.  That  question  air-^s  even  in 
the  automobile  Industry  where  service  is  so 
crucial.  A  recent  government  report  o'.^  auto 
warranty  practices  made  this  comment: 

"Although  manufacturers  provide  dealers 
with  standards  or  advice  with  regard  to 
building  and  operating  adequate  service  fa- 
cilities, the  manufacturers  do  not  enforce 
these  standards.  No  car  maker  reported  any 
cancellations  of  dealers'  selling  agreements 
because  s:-rvice  standards  .  .  .  were  not  met. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  manufacturers 
sttll  cancel  dealers  for  falltu-e  to  meet  sales 
quotas," 

Parts  and  labor. — Warranties  that  cover 
only  parts,  or  a  selected  group  of  parts,  -ran 
provide  precious  little  protection  How  much 
help  is  It  to  get  a  $1  part  free  if  v-.u  have 
to  pay  $7  for  the  service  call?  One  washing 
machine  Is  sold  with  a  life-time  euarantee 
on  the  tub.  It  will  be  repaired  or  replaced 
free  during  the  first  year  but  after  that  you 
must  pay  the  labor  charge.  Two  dealers  that 
service  the  company's  products  estimated 
the  minimum  labor  charge  for  replacement 
of  the  tub  at  $35  and  $40.  And  one  of  the 
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servicemen  warned.  "Don"t  hold  me  to  it — 
It  all  depends  on  what  we  run  Into." 

Sure,  the  warranty  does  cover  the  tub  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  machine.  But  Is  It  worth- 
while to  pay  $40  to  fix  a  washer  that's,  say, 
nine  or  ten  years  old?  Ironically,  the  older 
the  unit,  the  less  value  the  "lifetime"  guar- 
antee has  if  labor  is  excluded. 

A  two-edged  sword. — In  the  absence  of  any 
standards  or  across-the-board  rules  for  war- 
ranties, even  a  reasonably  fair  guarantee  sys- 
tem can  be  turned  around  to  work  against 
you.  Consider  the  procedure  for  replacing 
tires  under  road-hazard  and  tread-wear  war- 
ranties. Your  credit  toward  the  purchase  of 
a  new  tire  is  calculated  as  a  percentage  of 
the  tread  left.  If  half  the  tread  remains, 
you  generally  pay  only  half  the  price  of  the 
new  tire  But  what's  the  price  of  a  new  tire? 
Tires  regularly  sell  at  less  than  list  prices, 
so  If  you  are  charged  50%  of  list,  you  are 
being  overcharged.  In  one  test,  the  dealer 
wanted  the  exchange  to  be  made  on  a  list 
price  of  $29.88  although  the  tire  was  then 
on  sale  for  $18.88.  With  a  50%  allowance, 
you  would  have  had  to  pay  $14.94  for  the 
new  tire  rather  than  $9.44. 

Major  tire  companies  furnish  dealers  with 
"trade-In"  or  "adjustment"  prices  at  which 
exchanges  should  be  made.  Trade-In  prices 
are  described  as  the  average  prices  at  which 
the  tires  are  usually  sold.  (In  two  cases 
checked  by  Changing  Times,  the  trade-In 
prices  for  medium-priced  tires  were  about 
15%  under  list.) 

Of  course,  when  exchanging  a  tire  you 
have  to  pay  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  federal 
excise  tax.  But  In  addition,  you  may  be 
charged  for  mounting  the  new  tire  and  re- 
balancing the  wheel.  So  even  when  you  get 
a  fair  trade-in  price,  you  may  be  penalized 
for  taking  advantage  of  your  warranty. 

Competitive  maneuvering. — Warranties  are 
frequently  employed  as  a  competitive  tactic 
for  boosting  sales.  Television  companies,  for 
example,  have  long  been  fighting  a  warranty 
battle.  As  a  result,  you  can  now  buy  a  color 
set  with  a  picture  tube  guaranteed  for  three 
years. 

Not  all  makers  of  a  particular  product 
broaden  warranties  at  the  same  time  or  to 
the  same  extent.  The  TV  set  you  want  may 
not  have  the  warranty  you  wovild  like.  Also, 
easing  of  cor^ipetltion  can  have  a  different 
effect  on  warranties.  American  Motors, 
Chrysler,  Ford  and  General  Motors,  after  a 
good  sales  year,  cut  back  their  basic  war- 
ranties for  the  1969  models  to  one  year  or 
12,000  miles  from  two  years  or  24,000  miles. 
One  result  of  both  tj-pes  of  competiMve 
maneuvering  is  to  divorce  warranties  from 
product  quality.  For  Instance,  are  the  1969 
models  so  much  worse  than  the  1968's  that 
the  manufacturers  couldn't  afford  to  pro- 
vide the  same  guarantee?  Or  are  they  so 
much  better  that  you  don't  need  as  long 
a  warranty?  In  that  case,  why  should  the 
manufacturers  have  botliered  to  reduce  the 
warranty  period? 

TO    PROTECT    YOtmSELF 

Fortunately,  warranty  conditions  appear 
to  be  changing  for  the  better  as  a  result 
of  public  complaints  and  mounting  govern- 
ment pressure.  Manufacturers  have  been 
simplifying  their  warranties  by  eliminating 
legal  jargon  and  super'luous  disclaimers. 
There  also  seems  to  be  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  need  to  improve  servicing  facilities. 

Simplified  guarantees  don't  necessarily  pro- 
vide any  more  protection  than  you  had 
before — they  may  ju.st  be  easier  to  read.  And 
better  service,  however  welcome,  can't  over- 
come the  shortcomings  In  the  warranty.  It's 
still  essential  to  take  all  the  precautions 
you  can  to  protect  yourself. 

Insist  upon  seeing  a  copy  of  the  warranty 
before  you  buy  the  product.  Don't  rely  on  a 
salesman's  recollection.  He  may  not  know 
or  care,  or  he  may  confuse  one  company's 
warranty  with  anothers. 


Have  the  store  put  any  additional  warran- 
ties that  It  offers  in  writing.  If  the  guaran- 
tee was  spelled  out  in  an  advertisement,  keep 
a  copy  of  the  ad. 

Check  the  warranty  carefully  to  determine 
how  much  (or  how  little)  protection  you 
have. 

Find  out  who  will  do  the  servicing. 

It  may  help  to  make  the  purchase  through 
your  charge  account.  During  those  first  30 
days  before  you  have  to  pay  the  bill,  you 
wlil  be  In  a  stronger  bargaining  position  to 
compel  the  store  to  correct  a  faulty  installa- 
tion or  take  back  an  item  that  was  damaged 
in  delivery. 

File  the  warranty  in  a  safe  place.  Check 
the  warranty  card  that  may  have  accom- 
panied the  product.  Sometimes  the  card  must 
be  returned  to  register  and  validate  the 
warranty.  Often  the  manufacturers  use  the 
cards  to  collect  market  research  data. 

Don't  hesitate  to  press  rightful  claims  for 
service.  If  the  servicing  company  won't  or 
can't  help,  contact  the  manufacturer  or  his 
local  representative  directly.  If  necessary, 
carry  your  complaint  all  the  way  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  manufacturing  company. 

Suppose  all  your  efforts  and  protests  fall — 
should  you  go  to  court? 

If  you  are  ever  Injured  because  of  a  defect 
in  a  product,  you  should  obtain  legal  advice. 
One  thing  the  manufacturer  can't  disclaim 
in  a  warranty  is  responsibility  for  that  kind 
of  negligence.  On  other  matters,  it  obviously 
depends  on  the  amount  at  stake  or  how 
much  time  and  money  you're  willing  to 
spend  for  the  sake  of  principle.  But  if  you 
can  use  one  of  the  special  small-claims  courts 
where  procedures  are  Informal  and  you  don't 
need  a  lawyer,  it  may  pay  to  take  action 
for  even  a  minor  claim. 


The  Great  Odometer  Raid 

Last  summer,  12  investigators  from  the 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General's  Division  of 
Consumer  Protection  made  consumer  pro- 
tection history.  They  staged  an  odometer  raid. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  simple.  Working  in 
pairs,  the  investigators  fanned  out  through 
the  Commonwealth,  selected  24  new-car 
showrooms  at  random,  sauntered  in,  flashed 
their  badges,  and  said  they  were  conducting 
a  "routine  check"  of  cars  on  display  in  the 
dealers'  used-car  lots.  For  the  next  several 
hours  they  Inspected  hundreds  of  used  cars 
and  pored  over  dealers'  records  for  possible 
evidence  that  odometers  might  have  been 
rolled  back  from  orighial  trade-in  mileages  to 
lower,  more  salesworthy  figures.  Mainly  on 
the  basis  of  educated  guesswork  after  com- 
paring the  odometer  readings  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cars,  the  Investigators  listed 
about  250  vehicles  open  to  suspicion  of 
odometer  tampering. 

The  next  step  was  to  try  locating  the 
former  owmers  of  the  suspect  cars.  About  70 
per  cent  of  the  ovsmers  could  not  be  traced 
at  all  because  the  dealers  had  purchased  the 
cars  from  wholesalers,  or  because  former  own- 
ers couldn't  be  located.  A  few  former  own- 
ers, when  located,  refused  to  cooperate.  But 
70  persons  did  reply  to  the  Inquiry,  and  20 
of  them  said  the  reading  on  their  odometers 
when  they  traded  in  their  cars  was  much 
higher  than  the  readings  found  by  the  in- 
spectors. On  average,  between  20.000  and 
30,000  miles  had  been  subtracted.  One  man 
said  his  odometer  reading  had  been  pared 
from  90,000  to  45,000  miles. 

penance  of  a  sort 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Robert  L. 
Meade  at  length  decided  he  had  strong  cases 
against  six  of  the  biggest  new-car  dealer- 
ships In  his  state.  Massachusetts  is  one  of 
four  states  with  "little  FTC  laws"  patterned 
on  the  antldeceptlve  practices  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (the 
others  are  Washington,  Vermont,  and  Ha- 
waii). Acting  under  his  state's  laws,  Mr. 
Meade   succeeded,   after   several    months   of 


polite  arm-twistmg,  in  convincing  three  of 
the  dealers  to  sign  an  assurance  of  discon- 
tinuance. That  meant,  simply,  that  they  filed 
in  Superior  Court  an  agreement  saying  they 
would  not  offer  ""for  sale  any  vehicle  upon 
which  the  odometer  has  been  adjusted  In 
any  manner  ...  so  that  it  does  not  disclose 
the  .  .  .  true  mileage.  ..."  As  in  consent 
orders  filed  with  the  PTC,  assurances  of  dis- 
continuance in  Massachusetts  arf,  carefully 
worded  so  that  the  signer  does  not  admit  to 
having  used  certain  specific  deceptive  sales 
practices  in  the  past,  but,  nevertheless,  agrees 
not  to  use  the  same  deceptive  practices  in  the 
future. 

Those  who  signed  were  Charles  Chevrolet, 
Inc..  and  The  Harr  Motor  Co,,  both  of  Worces- 
ter, ard  State  Plymouth.  Inc.,  of  Spring- 
field. At  this  writing,  the  state  was  still  ne- 
gotiating with  two  of  the  other  dealers.  Mr. 
Meade  took  sterner  action  against  the  sixth 
dealer  on  his  list.  North  Ford,  Inc.,  of  West 
Medford.  Saying  It  had  flatly  refused  to  co- 
operate, he  filed  suit  for  permanent  Injunc- 
tion against  North  Ford. 

All  things  considered,  the  Great  Odometer 
Raid  might  have  been  a  very  bitter  pill,  in- 
deed, for  any  auto  dealer  to  swallow  had 
it  not  been  for  a  high-level  decision  to 
sugar-coat  the  pill  with  secrecy.  As  far  as 
CU  has  been  able  to  learn,  little  news  of  the 
raid  ever  reached  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  Attorney  General's  office  could 
have  given  the  names  of  the  dealers  to  the 
newspapers,  but  it  decided  not  to — this  time. 
The  oiily  excuse  offered  by  a  state  official  was 
that  it  would  have  been  "unfair  to  ruin  these 
guys  when  everyone  else  is  doing  it,  too." 
Of  course,  the  names  of  the  dealers  thus  far 
cited  went  Into  public  court  records  (where 
CU  eventually  looked  them  up) .  But  by  not 
alerting  the  press,  the  state  deprived  Itself 
and  the  public  of  a  most  effective  enforce- 
ment tool  in  consumer  protection  cases — 
the  glare  of  publicity. 

Nevertheless,  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Consumer  Protection  deserves  some  credit 
for  the  first  organized  attempt  to  stamp  out 
the  ancient,  odious  and  widespread  practice 
of  odometer  tampering.  And,  Mr.  Meade  as- 
sures us.  it  won't  be  the  last  assault  on  what 
is,  regrettably,  a  standard  operating  proce- 
dure of  many  used-car  dealers,  who  know 
perfectly  well  that  a  high-mileage  car  is  noth- 
ing but  a  drag  on  the  market. 

PICKERS    and    spinners 

Technically  speaking,  odometer  tamper- 
ing is  all  too  easy  to  do.  The  favorite  tech- 
nique in  the  trade  is  called  '"picking"  because 
most  operators  use  a  homemade  assortment 
of  specially  shaped  ice  picks.  With  a  certain 
degree  of  skill  and  a  modest  capital  Invest- 
ment, an  odometer  picker  earns  anj-where 
from  $3.50  to  $25  a  car.  The  procedure  takes 
only  a  few  minutes.  The  picker  simply 
reaches  into  the  odometer  drum — after  first 
removing  the  Instrument  panel  lens  or  bor- 
ing through  a  partition  behind  the  speedom- 
eter—and manipulates  the  digits  mechani- 
cally, usually  only  the  ten-thousandth  place. 
If  the  picker  is  skilled,  his  handiwork  is  rarely 
detectable  by  a  used-car  shopper. 

With  less  skill  but  much  more  patience, 
an  odometer  tamperer  can  spin  the  speedom- 
eter cable  with  a  high-speed  electric  motor 
to  the  desired  low  reading.  But  since  it  can 
take  hours  to  spin  off  just  a  few  thousand 
miles,  spinning  is  most  commonlv  used  by 
the  amateur. 

The  simplest  way  to  falsify  an  odometer 
is  by  disconnecting  the  speedometer  cable. 
Dealers  wUl  sometimes  do  that  on  a  new- 
car  to  be  used  as  a  demonstrator  or  to  be 
driven  cross-country  to  the  point  of  sale.  In 
California  last  year  a  fairly  strict  state  law 
against  odometer  rollbacks  was  weakened 
by  an  amendment  expressly  permitting  deal- 
ers to  reset  new-car  odometers  at  zero,  pro- 
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vlded  they  give  the  buyer  a  statement  of  the 
true  mileage.  But  law  or  no  law,  you  can't 
always  be  certain  that  the  mileage  on  the 
odometer  of  a  "factory-fresh"  car  recounts 
Its  true  history. 

Wisconsin  requires  that  the  odometers  on 
all  used  cars  be  reset  at  zero.  Arizona  tried 
that,  too,  then  changed  Its  mind  (Consumer 
Beporta,  June  1968).  And  In  Florida  dealers 
are  permitted,  but  not  required,  to  roll  odom- 
eters bade  to  zero.  The  Idea  Is  fine,  of 
course — for  the  dealer.  He  can  then  disavow 
any  knowledge  of  a  car's  true  mileage  and 
still  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  But  the 
car  buyer  Is  deprived  of  the  only  base  he  has 
on  which  to  add  mentally  the  20,000-or-8O 
m.Ues  the  dealer  has  subtracted  mechani- 
cally. In  states  where  antltamperlng  legisla- 
tion Is  pending,  the  back-to-zero  Idea  Is  apt 
to  be  pushed  hard  by  the  dealer  lobby. 

Besides  California,  only  Delaware,  Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  have 
laws  making  It  illegal  to  tamper  with  an 
odometer.  Several  other  states,  Including 
Hawaii,  Maryland  and  Georgia,  have  similar 
laws  under  consideration.  Unfortunately, 
state  laws  specifically  aimed  at  odometer 
rollbacks  are  generally  regarded  as  dlfflctUt 
to  enforce  and  are  therefore  rarely  Invoked. 
"In  order  to  convict  under  these  statutes," 
says  Paul  J.  Krebs,  director  of  New  Jersey's 
Office  of  Consumer  Protection,  "you  prac- 
tically have  to  catch  these  gujrs  in  the  act." 

Bearing  him  out,  Massachusetts  chose  not 
to  use  Its  criminal  statute  against  odometer 
tampering  to  prosecute  suspects  in  the  Great 
Odometer  Raid.  Although  enforcement  un- 
der the  state's  little  FTC  law  proved  pos- 
sible, the  act  provides  for  no  fines  to  penalize 
violators  and  no  redress  for  victimized  con- 
sumers unless  they  can  sue  privately  and 
win  an  award  for  damages.  The  legislature 
l5  considering  an  amendment  with  stiffer 
{>enaltles,  but  meanwhile  the  most  the  At- 
torney General  can  do  Is  get  an  Injunction 
ordering  the  unrepentant  violator  to  stop 
his  fraudulent  practices.  That  has  more 
muscle  than  an  assurance  of  discontinu- 
ance, since  anyone  in  violation  of  a  court 
injunction  Is  also  in  contempt  of  court. 

WHO    GTPS    WHOM? 

Massachusetts'  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Mr.  Meade,  while  pleased  at  the  results  of 
his  raid,  asks.  "Why  hasn't  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  itself  declared  odometer  tamper- 
ing an  unfair  trade  practice?"  He  tirgues  that 
the  problem  is,  after  all,  interstate  in  scope. 
since  so  many  used  cars  are  sold  to  whole- 
.salers.  particularly  in  the  South,  and  then 
auctioned  off  to  dealers  from  all  over  the 
country.  Therefore,  the  solution  must  be  na- 
tional In  scope.  The  PTC,  on  the  other  hand, 
told  CU  the  agency  views  odometer  tamper- 
ing In  used  cars  as  primarily  a  local  rather 
than  an  Interstate  problem. 

"We  have  no  evidence  to  support  the  Idea 
that  it  is  being  done  by  the  wholesaler."  said 
an  FTC  attorney.  "If  we  did,  we'd  certainly 
Investigate,  but  in  my  opinion,  it's  done  at 
the  retail  level,  the  level  at  which  the  auto- 
mobile is  sold  to  an  unsophisticated  buyer. 
The  wholesaler  would  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  resetting  an  odometer.  He's  certainly  not 
going  to  fool  the  dealer,  who  doesn't  buy  on 
the  basis  of  the  odometer  reading,  anyway." 

Still,  he  was  willing  to  make  at  least  a 
hypothetical  concession:  "I  could  visualize 
a  dealer  requesting  the  wholesaler  to  turn 
back  an  odometer  for  him,  especially  if  It's 
Illegal  in  his  state,  and  I'm  sure  the  whole- 
saler would  do  It.  But.  as  I  said  before,  we 
have  no  Information  on  this." 

Perhaps  FTC  doesn't,  but  evidence  of  a 
sort  is  apparently  plentiful  right  across  the 
Potomac  River  from  Washington.  The  office 
of  Virginia's  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  told 
CU:  "The  Automobile  Trade  Association  of 
Virginia  tells  us  that  90  per  cent  of  all  odom- 
eter rollbacks  are  done  by  wholesalers.  TTiey 
say  Its  a  routine  part  of  the  'reconditioning' 
process.  Natiirally,  the  dealer  doesn't  pay  any 


attention  to  the  odometer  reading;  he  only 
buys  a  car  on  the  basis  of  what  he  thinks 
he  can  sell  it  for.  And  when  he  buys  from 
a  wholesaler,  he  knows  he  is  getting  a  prod- 
uct he  can  palm  off  with  little  or  no  risk 
because  the  former  owner  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  trace." 

The  dealer  can  blame  the  wholesaler,  and 
the  wholesaler  can  blame  the  dealer,  but  it's 
obvious  that  neither  could  tamper  with 
odometers  on  any  large  scale  basis  without 
the  direct  knowledge  or  the  implied  consent 
of  the  other.  Few  swindlers,  after  all,  fall  for 
their  own  swindle. 

Senator  Byrd  has  therefore  taken  up  the 
cause  of  a  Federal  law  against  odometer  tam- 
pering. The  Byrd  bill  (S.  1185)  woiUd  make 
odometer  tampering  subject  to  a  stiff  fine.  It 
would  also  require  used-car  dealers  to  give 
their  customers  a  statement  signed  by  the 
last  private  owner  of  the  vehicle  certifying 
the  mileage  that  was  on  the  car  when  he 
sold  It.  Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hill,  New  Jersey  Congressman  Henry  Hel- 
stoskl  has  resubmitted  his  bill  of  last  year 
(H.R.  4163).  also  prohibiting  odometer  tam- 
pering in  interstate  commerce.  The  chances 
for  passage  of  either  measure  during  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress  may  be  hard  to 
assess,  but  it's  not  very  encouraging  to  note 
that,  even  in  the  preconsimier  atmosphere 
of  the  previous  Congress,  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Senator  William  Proxmire  to  require  auto 
manufacturers  to  Install  tamperproof  odom- 
eters in  all  new  cars  died  in  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee. 

The  need  for  effective  legislation  is  obvious. 
Norman  Polovoy,  chief  of  the  Maryland  Con- 
sumer Protection  Division,  puts  It  this  way: 
"I  know  of  no  rational  or  reasonable  Justifica- 
tion for  an  automobile  dealer  setting  the 
odometer  back  other  than  to  try  to  convince 
the  purchaser  that  the  automobile  has  sub- 
stantially less  mileage  on  it  than  is  in  fact 
true." 

According  to  one  report,  in  1967  alone 
Americans  bought  nearly  20  million  used 
cars  and  paid  an  estimated  $20  billion  for 
them.  The  trade  Journal  Automotive  News 
reports  that  prices  start  falling  off  sharply 
after  a  car  has  traveled  30,000  miles;  and 
beyond  that  distance,  a  two-year-old  car 
loses  about  $10  of  value  for  every  1000  miles 
on  the  odometer.  Assuming  that  only  half 
the  used  cars  sold  in  1967  were  two  years 
old  or  older,  and  that  only  half  of  them  had 
20,000  miles  picked  or  spun  off  their  odom- 
eters, it  doesn't  seem  \inreasonable  to  esti- 
mate that  consumers  are  being  misled  on 
used-car  lots  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion  a 
year. 

But  the  cost  must  be  assessed  in  terms  of 
safety  as  well.  Even  with  the  best  of  care,  a 
car  with  75.000  miles  on  the  odometer  is  not 
the  car  it  was  at  25,000  miles.  The  prudent 
owner  knows  this  and  Is  less  likely  to  take 
his  steering  or  wheel  bearings  or  exhaust  sys- 
tem for  granted.  But  the  owner  of  a  "low- 
mileage"  used  car  may  be  lulled  by  the 
odometer.  Until  the  critical  moment,  he  may 
have  been  completely  unaware  that  his  car 
was  dangerously  in  need  of  repair — a  menace 
to  himself  and  to  others. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
agrees,  and  In  1967  It  proposed  a  safety 
standard  requiring  tamperproof  odometers  on 
all  passenger  vehicles.  Including  buses,  trucks 
and  motorcycles.  The  Idea  was  assigned  to 
an  administrative  pigeonhole,  however. 

"Other  proposed  safety  standards  had  a 
higher  priority,"  a  bureau  spokesman  told 
CU,  "but  this  Is  not  to  say  we  won't  have 
such  a  standard  later  on." 

WHAT'S    TAMPERPROOF? 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  bureau  ques- 
tions whether  It  is  possible  to  design  a  really 
tamperproof  odometer,  and  except  for  Gen- 
eral Motors,  the  auto  Industry  has  yet  to  mar- 
ket anything  resembling  one.  OM's  1969 
models  have  odometers  that  cannot  be  spun 
backward.  But  there  is  no  way  for  the  used- 


c&r  buyer  to  detect  whether  the  mileage 
reading  has  been  spun  forward  beyond  99,- 
999.9  to  zero  and  then  to  some  youthfully 
low  second-time-around  setting.  Also,  la 
QM  cars  made  after  January  1,  the  odometer 
will  exhibit  a  telltale  color  separation  be- 
tween the  numbers  If  It  has  been  picked.  But, 
a  OM  spokesman  admits,  the  buyer  would 
have  to  b©  "a  knowledgeable  individual"  to 
recognize  the  evidence.  Despite  those  refine- 
ments, the  new  GM  odometer  cannot  there- 
fore be  described  as  truly  tamperproof.  And 
whatever  its  positive  virtues,  the  QM  odom- 
eter will  be  of  little  use  to  the  buyer  of  a 
used  Ford,  Plymouth,  Ambaaaador,  Volks- 
wagen, etc.,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  the  buyer 
of  a  pre-1969  GM  model. 

CU's  automotive  engineers  give  a  qualified 
Yes  to  the  question  of  whether  a  tamperproof 
odometer  is  feasible.  While  anything  Yankee 
know-how  can  put  together,  Yankee  know- 
how  can  probably  take  apart,  our  engineers 
say  a  much  less  accessible  odometer  unit,  one 
sealed  in  plastic  perhaps,  is  certainly  possible. 
But  for  the  unit  to  be  completely  tamper- 
proof, the  speedometer  cable  wotild  have  to 
be  sealed  In  two  places — where  it  connects 
with  the  speedometer  head  and  at  either  the 
transmission  or  the  front  wheel  connection, 
depending  on  the  car.  (Some  car  rental  com- 
panies seal  odometers,  for  obvious  reasons, 
and  a  spokesman  for  one  of  the  biggest  says 
sealing  is  highly  effective.) 

What  about  repairs?  Would  it  be  possible 
to  fix  a  broken  but  tamperproof  odometer  or 
Install  a  new  one  without  breaking  the  seal? 
Probably  not.  but  mechanics  could  be  re- 
quired to  reseal  the  unit  and  verify  the  origi- 
nal mileage.  Enforcement  might  be  difficult — 
but  no  more  impossible  than  any  other 
welghts-and-measures  regulation.  If  it  Is  im- 
portant to  protect  the  consumer  from  the 
butcher  who  cheats  a  few  cents  on  the  ham- 
burger, it's  at  least  as  Important  to  protect 
him  from  the  odometer  "artist"  who  chisels 
a  few  hundred  dollars  on  a  used  car. 

TTTLE    LAWS 

Title  registration  laws  could  help,  too,  and 
41  states  already  have  them.  Not  only  are 
they  an  effective  weapon  against  auto  theft, 
they  also  assure  the  car  owner  a  clear  title 
to  his  automobile  by  requiring  that  the  chain 
of  ownership  be  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  motor  vehicle  authorities.  (And  pos- 
sibly the  mileage  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
consumer;  see  box  above.)  Such  a  title  law 
is  pending  In  Massachusetts,  but  the  Massa- 
chusetts Consumers  Council  ftirther  proposes 
that  the  Identity  of  the  former  owner  become 
a  part  of  the  certificate  of  title  the  state  gives 
the  new  owner.  But  even  if  the  measure  sailed 
through  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  it 
would  be  truly  effective  only  if  most  other 
states  passed  similar  laws. 

It  will  be  difficult  but  not  impossible  to 
make  the  used-car  mile  more  nearly  approxi- 
mate the  statute  mile.  For  example,  auto 
makers  could  develop  better  odometers;  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  could  re- 
quire them;  the  FTC  could  compare  notes 
with  Sen.  Byrd;  states  could  pass  uniform 
title  laws:  and,  above  all.  Congress  could  pass 
meaningful  antltamperlng  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  something  to  be 
learned  from  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Meade's  historic  venture:  Even  weak  laws 
can  be  enforced.  His  Great  Odometer  Raid 
certainly  hasn't  stamped  out  odometer  tam- 
pering, but  it  has  made  the  practice  a  good 
deal  riskier  in  Massachusetts. 


Used-Car  Dealers — See  How  Thet  Operate 
A  man  who  once  ran  one  of  the  biggest 
used-car  auctions  In  the  nation  as  well  as  a 
used-car  lot  in  a  major  city  compares  the 
business  to  an  Arab  bazaar:  "The  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  crowd  Marco  Polo  ran  into  on 
his  way  to  Hindustan." 

Another  man.  a  major  new-car  dealer  who 
also  sells  thousands  of  used  cars  a  year,  con- 
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tends  that  "the  sharpies  are  a  dying  breed" 
and  that  the  truth-ln-lendlng  law  has  done 
more  good  for  the  used-car  business  than  any 
other  single  thing  in  years. 

Obviously,  not  all  used-car  dealers  are  alike 
and  they  come  in  all  persuasions,  from  cork- 
screw crooked  to  arrow  straight.  They  have  in 
common  the  need  to  make  a  profit,  and  they 
do  it  by  bargaining,  a  way  of  conducting 
business  that  often  maikes  wary  customers 
eee  them  as  devious  or  darkly  mysterious. 

THE    cars,   THE   PRICES 

No  matter  what  a  dealer  tells  you.  it  is  un- 
likely that  all  the  cars  on  his  lot  cam.e  from 
private  owners.  A  number  do,  of  course,  but 
there  are  many  other  sources  of  used  cars. 
Big  companies  that  own  fleets  of  cars  get  rid 
of  them  periodically.  So  do  police  depart- 
ments, cities  and  counties,  taxi  companies 
and  rental  firms.  Some  of  the  cars  are  noth- 
ing but  Junk  when  they  are  finally  put  on 
the  market.  Others  are  running  well  enough 
but  have  little  useful  life  left  in  them. 
There  are  also  good  used  cars.  Some  come 
originally  from  private  owners,  others  from 
some  of  the  rental  fleets,  which  give  the  cars 
fairly  good  maintenance  and  sell  them  off 
with  only  a  few  thousand  miles  on  the  odom- 
eter. 

Many  of  the  cars  pass  through  wholesale 
auctions,  where  highly  knowledgeable  dealers 
figure  their  bids  down  to  the  last  dollar,  aim- 
ing at  that  final  profit  margin  on  resale. 
Some  of  the  auctions  are  Independent  and 
handle  all  sorts  of  vehicles.  Others  are  run 
by  the  auto  manufacturers  themselves  to 
sell  off  their  own  company  and  fieet  cars  to 
their  dealers  and  other  qualified  buyers. 

The  basic  scripture  by  which  all  dealers 
must  live  Is  a  car's  "book  value,"  sis  taken 
from  one  of  the  periodically  published  com- 
pilations of  prices  for  all  currently  available 
makes  and  models.  Two  of  the  best-known 
price  guides  are  the  Kelley  Blue  Book  Auto 
Market  Report,  used  largely  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  the  National  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association  Official  Car  Guide,  used  In 
many  sections  of  the  country.  (You  can  see 
a  copy  at  a  bank  or  other  lending  institu- 
tion.) Both  guides  show  the  wholesale  or 
dealer  price  and  the  retail  price  of  each 
model  as  well  as  the  prices  for  various  op- 
tions. 

The  values  listed  actually  are  averages 
based  on  selling  prices'  during  the  previous 
month  in  each  section  of  the  country.  Deal- 
ers use  these  prices  only  as  handy  reference 
points  because  no  two  cars  of  a  given  make 
and  model  ever  sell  for  exactly  the  same 
amount.  One  car  might  wholesale  to  a  smart 
dealer  at  hundreds  less  than  book  price 
because  of  high  mileage  or  serious  mechan- 
ical problems,  while  another  might  sell  above 
wholesale  because  it  is  in  creampuff  con- 
dition. 

Some  dealers  will  quote  "book  value" 
without  specifying  whether  they  are  talking 
about  retail  or  wholesale  price,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  customer.  And  if  the  custom- 
er Is  trading  In  one  used  car  on  a  newer 
used  car  without  first  nailing  down  a  firm 
selling  price  for  the  newer  car,  the  dicker- 
ing over  trade-in  allowances,  book  values 
and  selling  prices  can  become  truly  mind- 
boggling,  at  least  for  the  customer.  To  the 
dealer,  of  course,  it  is  quite  clear  all  along 
that  he  will  not  sell  a  car  for  less  than  It  cost 
him  nor,  for  that  matter,  will  he  sell  one 
for  less  than  it  is  worth. 

THE    NEW-CAR    USED-CAR    DEALER 

For  years  many  new-car  dealers  treated  the 
used-car  business  as  a  sideline  to  dispose  of 
cars  their  customers  traded  in.  Today  new- 
car  dealers  see  used-car  sales  as  a  source  of 
major  profits  because  for  every  new  car 
sold  three  other  sales  of  used  cars  result,  on 
an  average.  Here  Is  the  chronology:  Sale  of 
new  car;  used-car  trade-in;  sale  of  the  trade 
in;  used-car  trade  In  on  the  second  car;  sale 
of  the  second  trade-in;  finally,  in  most  cases. 


disposal  of  the  final  trade-In  through  Junk- 
ing  or   cannlballzatlon   for   parts. 

While  the  new-car  sale  gives  the  dealer 
about  ITc  or  2';c  profit — $300  to  $400 — the 
combined  sales  and  trades  can  amount  to 
$600  to  $1,000  for  him,  not  counting  what 
he  gets  from  brokers  and  lenders  for  arrang- 
ing Insurance  and  financing.  Since  part  of 
his  profit  on  the  new-car  sale  is  tied  up  in 
that  trade-in,  he  must  sell  the  trade-in 
fairly  quickly  to  get  his  profit  out.  If  he 
can't  sell  quickly,  he  vsrill  "wholesale"  the  car 
to  another  dealer,  probably  to  one  who  is  not 
in  the  new-car  business  at  all.  At  a  volume 
dealership,  for  instance,  a  1966  Mustang  on 
which  the  dealer  allowed  $550  would  be 
wholesaled  off  In  two  to  three  weeks  if  the 
dealer  couldn't  sell  it  for  at  least  $750  to 
$800. 

Naturally,  any  dealer  tries  to  have  enough 
cars  over  a  wide  range  of  prices  to  sell  to 
anyone  who  comes  onto  the  lot.  whether  the 
customer  has  $250  or  $2,500.  He  tries  to 
make  every  car  as  presentable  as  possible, 
perhaps  by  putting  $30  to  $35  Into  cosmetics. 
He  tries  to  put  as  little  as  possible  Into 
mechanical  work,  however.  In  states  where 
auto  Inspection  is  mandatory,  dealers  often 
run  cars  through  Inspection  first  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  lights,  brakes  and  other 
safety  items  need  work.  If  repairs  won't  be 
much  trouble  or  expense,  they  make  them. 
Otherwise,  they  wholesale  the  car  to  a  dealer 
who  will  retail  It  in  a  state  where  no  inspec- 
tion is  required. 

If  the  car  is  running  badly  but  is  basically 
sound,  they  might  do  a  minor  tuneup  that 
could  sell  the  car.  Or  if  they  have  a  car  on 
which  they  think  they  can  make  a  big  profit 
but  that  needs  work  on  the  valves,  they 
might  slip  it  into  their  shop  on  a  slow  day. 

One  new-car  dealer  explains:  "How  much 
we  put  into  that  used  tin  depends  a  lot  on 
how  much  we  have  to  pay  for  it.  We  some- 
times put  more  money  in  than  we  can  get 
out  in  wholesale.  Unless  a  car  is  extra  sharp 
or  extra  desirable,  though,  we  try  to  get  rid 
of  anything  that  has  a  noisy  transmission 
or  rear  end." 

Repairs  also  depend  on  whether  the  dealer 
plans  to  offer  some  sort  of  guarantee  on  the 
car.  Most  guarantees  are  for  30  days  on  a 
50-50  arrangement — the  buyer  has  to  pay 
half  the  cost  of  parts  and  labor.  The  dealer 
doesn't  really  stand  to  lo.^  as  much  as  you 
do.  but  he  doesn't  want  to  lose  anything.  If 
possible.  As  a  result  he  may  put  money  into 
fixing  up  a  guaranteed  car  and  you  probably 
will  have  to  pay  more  for  it. 

Once  the  deal  Is  made,  most  dealerships 
can  offer  financing  and  insurance  contracts, 
which  are  lucrative  arrangements  for  them. 
The  truth-ln-lendlng  law  has  made  it  easy 
for  customers  to  compare  financing  charges 
at  a  dealership  with  those  at  banks  or  other 
lending  institutions,  and  any  buyer  should 
shop  financing  carefully  before  accepting 
dealer  financing. 

THE     INDEPENDENT     LOTS 

Many  independent  lots  sell  only  used  cars, 
and  they  range  from  one-owner,  one-me- 
chanic operations  to  huge,  glittering  layouts 
that  sell  more  cars  than  many  good-sized 
franclsed  dealerships.  The  volume  operations 
deal  mostly  with  late-model  cars,  although 
they  generally  have  a  few  "transportation 
specials"  around  as  well  for  customers  who 
Insist  that  all  they  want  Is  an  Inexpensive 
second  car  for  In-town  driving. 

Their  business  is  financed  through  a  bank. 
Just  as  the  franchlsed  new-car  dealer  Is 
financed  through  an  auto  manufacturer's 
credit  plan.  And,  also  like  the  new-car  deal- 
ers, they  put  no  more  work  Into  the  cars 
than  they  think  they  need  to  do  to  sell  them. 
Even  a  rudimentary  check  of  the  coolant 
and  oil  levels  often  will  show  that  both  at 
least  need  topping  up,  if  not  changing. 

There  are  other  lots,  usually  smaller  ones, 
that  deal  in  good,  solid  cars  and  do  a  profit- 
able  business  by  establishing  a  good,  solid 


reputation.  Prices  here  tend  to  be  higher  than 
the  come-ons  advertised  by  big  dealers,  and 
the  style  of  doing  business  features  less  flash 
and  more  down-to-earth  trading.  These  deal- 
ers, too,  seldom  put  much  work  into  their 
cars,  partly  because  they  tend  to  put  more 
care  into  picking  and  choosing  sound  cars  In 
the  first  place.  Through  long  experience,  some 
of  these  dealers  develop  keen  instincts  for 
Judging  whether  a  car  has  ever  been  wrecked, 
how  well  it  has  been  cared  for.  about  how 
many  miles  it  has  traveled  and  how  long  it  is 
likely  to  keep  running  before  It  needs  major 
repairs. 

Finally,  there  are  still  other  lots  that  deal 
largely  in  what  the  trade  knows  as  "iron," 
"sleds"  and  "dogs."  The  dealer  picks  up  cars 
any  way  he  can,  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Working  for  him  Is  a  mechanic  adept  at  get- 
ting crippled  cars  running  somehow,  occa- 
sionally by  devices  that  are  both  deceptive 
and  downright  dangerous.  Turning  back 
odometer  mileage — illegal  in  many  states — 
is  usually  the  least  of  it.  Other  tricks  include 
heavier  oil  in  the  engine  to  mask  worn  rings 
and  bearings,  sometimes  even  marine  oil 
mixed  with  conditioner  and  laced  with  corro- 
sive; fiber  packing  in  the  transmission,  dif- 
ferential and  drive  train  to  muffle  noise; 
grooved  or  roughed  brake  shoes  and  drums; 
special  hot  plugs  to  fire  the  engine  and  hot 
colls  to  keep  the  engine  fired  up;  corrosive 
plugging  materials  In  the  radiator  to  stop 
up  leaks  for  a  few  miles;  a  wedge  of  wood  or 
a  tie-back  cable  to  correct  alignment;  heavy- 
duty  transmission  oil,  which  is  fine  for  big 
trucks  but  deadly  in  cars;  by-pass  electrical 
wiring  to  circumvent  short  circuits. 

Often  such  a  dealer  will  handle  his  own 
financing,  selling  the  car  for  a  down  payment 
equaling  what  he  has  tied  up  in  the  car  and 
then  taking  weekly  payments  for  his  profit. 
If  the  customer  defaults,  the  dealer  can  re- 
possess and  start  all  over  again.  He  can  make 
money  this  way,  all  right.  One  dealer  bought 
a  car  for  $35,  handled  trades  on  It  seven  or 
eight  times  over  the  course  of  two  years  and 
made  $800  plus  another  $200  or  so  that  came 
from  financing.  And  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years  he  stiU  owned  the  car. 

Though  you  won't  be  able  to  fit  every 
dealer  into  one  of  these  categories — they 
come  in  infinite  gradations — knowing  the 
basic  types  in  the  trade  should  Improve  your 
ability  to  find  a  good  buy  in  economical 
transportation. 

The  number  of  outright  cheats  in  the  used- 
car  business  is  diminishing,  thanks  to  efforts 
of  people  in  the  business  to  eliminate  decep- 
tive practices  and  to  the  fact  that  more  buy- 
ers now  go  onto  used-car  lots  with  an  eyes- 
open,  let's-check  attitude. 

Caution  is  still  your  best  safeguard,  of 
course.  And  since  it  is.  you  could  do  worse 
than  follow  the  advice  beginning  at  the  next 
paragraph. 

AN    EX-DEALER    BARES    SOME    TRICKS 

Asked  for  advice  he  could  give  that  might 
help  the  average  used-car  buyer,  a  former 
used-car  dealer  offered  these  tips  from  inside 
the  trade. 

"Never  ever  go  near  a  car  lot  when  you  have 
the  car-buying  fever.  The  salesman  can  spot 
that  condition  from  five  blocks  away.  He  can 
tell  you  have  the  symptoms  before  you  even 
know  you're  running  a  temperature." 

"Decide  what  your  price  limit  is  before  you 
go  looking.  Unless  you  are  sure  of  your  limits 
and  your  needs,  you'll  end  up  with  some- 
thing you  had  no  intention  of  buying  and 
that  you  may  not  even  want." 

"If  at  all  possible,  bring  along  a  savvy 
friend  or  hire  a  working  auto  mechanic  to 
come  with  you  and  give  you  a  verdict  on 
the  spot." 

"Insist  on  a  test  drive  and  you  and  your 
mechanic  do  the  driving.  Don't  leave  the 
title  to  your  own  car  as  security.  You  may 
come  back  to  find  your  car  already  shipped 
out  to  some  other  dealer.  And  if  they  say 
they  can't  permit  a  test  drive  because  of  In- 
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surance  laws  and  so  o.i,  get  off  that  lot 
quick." 

"Look  under  every  mat  and  cover  for  rust 
spots,  holes  and  signs  of  decay.  Crawl  over 
the  car.  under  It  and  through  It.  Don't  be 
shy.  If  they  see  that  you  are  Insistent  about 
seeing  everything,  they  won't  try  to  heist  a 
bummer  on  you.  If  you  live  In  a  state  where 
car  inspection  Is  the  law.  insist  on  being  al- 
lowed to  take  the  car  through  inspection 
before  you  close  the  deal." 

"Never  buy  a  car  In  the  rain.  Rain  can 
hide  the  worst  paint  Job,  the  worst  bump- 
out  fender  job.  Some  engines  even  run  bet- 
ter In  the  rain.  And  you  are  less  likely  to 
crawl  under  it  and  spend  the  time  it  takes 
to  give  it  a  gooc  going  over." 

"Beware  of  the  high-splrlted,  backslap- 
ping  office  routine  or  the  offer  of  a  free 
drink.  Too  much  glad-handing  means  that 
they  are  hiding  something  and  you  are  about 
to  get  It." 

"Never  leave  the  car  with  the  dealer  after 
the  deal  has  been  made.  The  new  tires  you 
saw  may  be  replaced  with  worn  ones  and  the 
good  battery  may  be  switched  for  an  old 
one." 

"Never  pay  the  displayed  price.  Always  of- 
fer $100  to  $150  less  and  stick  with  it.Your 
chances  of  getting  the  hundred  cut  are  good, 
especially  If  it's  near  the  end  of  the  month. 
Tlie  first  ten  days  of  the  month  are  also  a 
good  time  to  bargain." 

"When  buying  from  an  individual,  be  very 
careful  not  to  get  stuck  with  a  stolen  car  or 
one  about  to  be  repossessed  by  a  finance 
company.  Try  to  know  something  about  the 
person  you  are  making  the  deal  with.  And 
do  the  buying  with  a  recorded,  certified 
check." 


ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1882.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  serv- 
ices for  Government  employees  in  order 
to  assist  them  in  preparing  for  retire- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

FEDfa«.\L    EMPLOYEES    PRERETIREMENT 
ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  which  v.ould  provide 
Federal  employees  -.vith  a  comprehensive 
program  of  preretirement  counseling 
and  assistance. 

I  have  introduced  ,'^imilar  proposals  be- 
fore—as S.  2295  of  the  90th  Congress  in 
1967,  in  1969  as  S.  2554  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  as  S.  1392  in  the  92d  Congress. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  generated 
by  these  previous  bills  has  already 
brought  about  some  positive  changes  in 
attitude  within  the  Government.  But  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  continuing,  ur- 
gent need  for  a  legislative  directive  to 
establish  comprehensive  preretirement 
planning  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
situation  existing  today. 

The  needs  of  retirees  and  prospective 
retirees  have  not  changed.  The  transi- 
tion from  a  daily  work  routine  to  retire- 
ment is  surely  one  of  the  most  difficult 
adjustments  that  modern  man  is  called 
upon  to  make.  "Retirement  shock"  is  a 
well-knowr  phenomenon  to  doctors.  A 
combination  of  confusion  and  anxiety 
upon  retirement  is  added  to  declining 
health  and  reduced  income  to  produce 
not  only  general  imhappiness,  but  often 
physical  symptoms  as  well. 

In  a  society  which  is  both  work  orient- 
ed and  youth  oriented,  retirement  can 
produce  a  real  identity  crisis,  and  often 
a  loss  of  interest  in  living.  Yet.  with  ade- 
quate advance   preparation,   retirement 


from  a  job  need  not  mean  retirement 
from  life  Techniques  of  self -renewal  that 
will  enable  personal  gro.'  th  in  every  sit- 
uation must  be  fostered. 

At  the  hearings  in  1967  John  Gardner, 
then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  commented: 

I  would  like  to  stress  here  again  the  im- 
portance of  tailoring  preretirement  training 
to  the  needs  of  the  persons  about  to  retire. 
Merely  offering  a  series  of  lectures  or  classes 
will  accomplish  little.  There  must  be  individ- 
ual counseling  so  that  the  special  concerns 
of  each  person  may  be  discussed  privately 
and  dealt  with.  And  there  must  be  a  con- 
certed effort  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
older  person  as  he  nears  the  age  of  retire- 
ment   and    after    he    retires. 

Tliis  expresses  a  need  that  is  no  less 
today,  yet  few  of  the  existing  programs 
begin  to  meet  it. 

I  was  amazed  and  appalled  in  1967 
to  discover  that  only  one-third  or  less  of 
the  more  than  400.000  Federal  employees 
then  eligible  for  retirement  had  access 
to  more  than  the  most  basic  clerical  help 
from  their  employers  in  preparing  for 
retirement. 

In  1969,  at  hearings  on  S.  2554.  we 
heard  again  of  the  appalling  lack  and  the 
great  need  for  broad  preretirement  plan- 
ning. I  v.-as  gratified  to  learn,  however, 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had 
commissioned  a  study  of  retirement 
planning  programs,  which  found  the  pre- 
retirement planning  was  something  both 
de.?ired  and  needed  among  Government 
employees. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  issued  in  July  1969  a  bul- 
letin announcing  a  change  in  position — 
from  a  neutral  posture  to  one  of  positive 
encouragement  of  preretirement  plan- 
ning. It  subsequently  announced  guide- 
lines for  retirement  planning  programs 
and  a  continuing  series  of  training 
courses  for  preretirement  advisers. 

But  in  1973  I  have  to  conclude  that 
much  more  is  needed,  and  that  necessity 
for  a  legislative  directive  has  been  rein- 
forced, not  alleviated.  The  steps  taken  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  com- 
mendable, indeed,  but  they  go  only  a 
short  part  of  the  way  toward  what  is 
needed. 

The  Commission  reported  that  in  fis- 
cal 1970.  21  training  institutes  were  at- 
tended voluntarily  by  419  agency  ad- 
visers. This  is  an  impressive  show  of  in- 
terest: however,  no  statistics  are  avail- 
able to  indicate  how  many  Government 
agencies  actually  have  instituted  prere- 
tirement programs.  Ironically,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  offers  no  such  pro- 
gram itself.  The  guidelines  suggested  by 
the  Commission,  in  no  way  guarantee  the 
personalized,  psychological  preparation 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gardner  and  others. 

In  1967,  of  96  agencies  reporting  on 
retirement  planning.  61  had  no  programs 
at  all,  and  75  percent  of  these  had  no 
plans  to  develop  them.  With  the  positive 
encouragement  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, we  can  hope  more  are  planning 
to  develop  them,  but  records  on  this  mat- 
ter and  an  outright  directive  from  Con- 
gress are  clearly  needed. 

Of  approximately  2.5  million  Federal 
employees,  an  estimated  320,000  are  eli- 
gible to  retire  now.  It  is  expected  that 


227,600  employees  will  retire  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  as  opposed  to  63,000  Federal 
retirees  in  1971. 

As  the  numbers  increase,  so  does  our 
responsibility  to  assure  the  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  potential  retirees  that  they 
will  have  the  necessary  assistance  in 
preparing  for  this  very  difficult  decision. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  of- 
fers particular  advantages  in  providing 
such  programs.  The  groimdwork  has  been 
done  in  researching  the  many  alterna- 
tives available  to  retirees:  Phased  re- 
tirement, trial  retirement,  part-time 
work,  development  of  a  "second  career." 

With  its  provisions  for  early  retire- 
ment, often  as  early  as  age  50  or  55,  the 
Feder.il  Government  can  offer  not  only 
the  needed  psychological  preparation,  but 
leeway  in  trying  these  alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  receive  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration in  this  Congress.  The  Interest  and 
the  need  for  the  programs  it  would  re- 
quire have  been  urgently  demonstrated. 
We  shoiUd  make  sure  now  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  fall  behind 
what  private  industry  is  doing  for  the 
persons  who  have  served  long  and  should 
be  prepared  for  a  happy  and  fruitful  re- 
tirement. 

Let  us  put  into  effect  now  the  programs 
that  will  eliminate  the  prevalent  atti- 
tude expressed  by  the  director  of  a  lead- 
ing association  for  the  study  of  old  age. 
He  said  of  retirement: 

This  is  an  imhappy  subject.  You  do 
not  get  into  it  until  you  have  to. 

Let  us  assure  now  the  program  that 
will  make  retirement  a  happy  subject, 
one  which  can  be  prepared  for  with  hope, 
and  not  dism.ay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Preretirement  Assistance  Act  of 
1973  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  v.-as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor:-,  as 
follows : 

S.   1882 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Employees 
Preretirement   Assistance   Act  ". 

Sec.  2.  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  83  of  title 
3.  United  States  Code,   is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'§  8302.  Preretirement  assistance 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
agency  means  an  executive  agency  or  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)(3)  of  this  section,  the  head  of 
each  agency  shall  formulate  and  carry  cut 
a  program  to  provide  comprehensive  pre- 
retirement assistance  to  employees  of  that 
agency  who  are  eligible  or  approaching  eligi- 
bility, for  retirement. 

"(c)  Each  such  program  shall  provide  for 
furnishing  to  Interested  employees  such 
educational  or  Informational  materials, 
group  training  sessions,  group  and  individual 
counseling  services,  and  other  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
for  adjustment  to  a  retirement  status. 

"(d)  (1)  Each  such  program  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  CivU  Service  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  appropriate  training  for 
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any  employee  of  an  agency  which  Is  to  pro- 
vide preretirement  assistance  under  such 
program.  If  deemed  advisable,  the  Commis- 
sion may  enter  into  contracts  with  educa- 
tional and  other  institutions  to  provide  such 
training. 

"(2 1  The  Secretary  of  Heath,  Education, 
and  Wefare  may  provide — 

"(A)  such  training  and  other  assistance 
in  the  development  and  evaluation  of  such 
programs  as  the  Commission  may  request; 
and 

"(B)  technical  assistance  and  formulate 
such  program  models  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  an  agency  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such 
models  may  be  used  in  formulating  the 
standards  prescribed  in  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  (A)  If  the  Commission  determines, 
upon  request  of  an  agency,  that  it  is  not 
practicable  for  the  agency  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  grant  such  agency 
an  exemption  from  providing  a  program  of 
preretirement  assistance  for  its  employees. 
Such  exemption  shall  be  reviewed  at  least 
once  every  six  months  and  shall  remain  In 
effect  If,  at  the  time  of  each  review,  there 
is  a  determination  by  the  Commission  that  it 
continues  to  be  impracticable  for  the  agency 
to  provide  such  a  program. 

"(B)  If  an  exception  is  granted  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Commission  shall  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
employees  of  such  agency  with  an  appropri- 
ate program  of  preretirement  as.slstance. 

"(6)  Such  Interagency  cooperation  as  Is 
necessary  to  obtain  maximum  utilization  of 
resources  shall  be  undertaken  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  The  head  of  an 
agency  is  authorized  and  requested  to  pro- 
vide Informational  materials,  group  training 
services,  group  and  individual  counseling 
services,  and  other  assistance  to  another  such 
agency  or  to  employees  of  such  other  agency 
when  it  Is  more  economical  or  feasible  to  do 
so.";  and 

(2)   by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  analysis 
of  such  subchapter,  preceding  section  8301, 
the  following  new  item: 
"8302.  F*reretlrement  assistance." 

Sec.  3.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
make  a  study  of  existing  and  recommended 
practices,  both  within  and  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  which  relate 
to  work-life  and  study  programs,  including 
phased  retirement,  trial  retirement,  new 
kinds  of  part-time  work,  and  sabbati?als. 
With  the  assistance  of  agencies  and  officers 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  educational  Institutions, 
the  Commission  shall,  based  on  such  study, 
establish  guidelines  concerning  stich  pro- 
grams for  the  Information  and  use  of  such 
agencies. 

Sec.  4.  Within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  programs 
of  preretirement  assistance  required  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
and  on  the  development  of  new  work-life 
and  study  programs  by  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Civil 
Service  Commlssicn  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  establish  standards  for  conducting 
programs  of  preretirement  assistance  as  au- 
thorized by  section  2  of  this  Act.  Not  later 
than  six  months  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Commission  shall  place  into  op- 
eration a  program  for  providing  the  trpin- 
Ing  required  by  section  8302  (did)  of  tii'.e 
5,  United  States  Code  (as  added  bv  sectitn 
2  of  this  Act). 


Sec.  6.  There  Rre  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE : 
S.  1883.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Elections  to  investigate  and  prose- 
cute violations  of  Federal  law  occurring 
in  connection  with  Federal  election^,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICr  OF  FEDERAL  ELKCTIONS 
NEEDED  TO  INVESTIGATE  AND  PROSECUTE 
ELECTION    CRIME 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
an  independent  Offlce  of  Federal  Elec- 
tions to  investigate  and  prosecute  any 
violation  of  Federal  law  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  Presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  transfer  the 
responsibility  for  supervising  and  receiv- 
ing campaign  spending  reports  under  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  the  new  Office  of  Federal  Elections. 
This  responsibility  is  now  lodged  in  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  for  House  candidates, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  Senate 
candidates,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
for  Presidential  candidates. 

The  still  unfolding  Watergate  affair 
has  made  it  clear  that  politicians  are  not 
likely  to  investigate  themselves,  and  that 
prosecution  of  political  crimes  will  not 
likely  be  pursued  vigorously  by  political 
appointees. 

No  matter  how  great  the  integrity  of 
those  charged  with  investigating  and 
prosecuting  political  crimes,  we  put  them 
in  an  impossible  position  if  they  remain 
answerable  to  i^olitical  appointees.  Even 
if  their  work  is  totally  untainted  by  polit- 
ical considerations,  too  many  will  believe 
that  it  is  not. 

We  need  an  agency  insulated  from 
politics — free  from  control  bv  either  the 
E.>:ecutive  or  the  Congress — to  investigate 
and  prosecute  political  crimes. 

The  General  Accounting  Office — in  its 
oversight  of  Presidential  elections — is 
such  an  agency.  It  is  accountable  to  Con- 
gress of  course,  but  it  is  free  from  polit- 
ical control  by  the  Executive.  Perhaps  as 
a  consequence,  it  has  done  an  admirable 
job  of  investigating  and  making  public 
violations  of  the  campaign  reporting  and 
disclosure  laws  that  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1972  Presidential  campaign. 
However,  the  GAO  has  no  subpena 
power,  and  it  must  refer  findings  of  vio- 
lations to  the  Justice  Department — which 
is  controlled  by  the  Executive. 

Therein  lies  the  problem.  The  GAO  has 
reported  a  number  of  apparent  viola- 
tions of  the  reporting  and  disclosure  laws 
to  the  Justice  Department  with  recom- 
mendations for  action,  but  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

In  a  report  to  the  Justice  Department 
on  April  27.  for  example,  the  GAO  out- 
lined evidence  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee To  Reelect  the  President  had  "addi- 
tional cash  in  huge  amounts"  on  hand  on 
April  7  which  was  never  reported  to  GAO 
as  the  1971  act  required.  The  GAO  re- 
port concluded  with  the  following  crit- 
icism of  the  Justice  Department  for,  in 


effect,  dragging  its  feet  in  pursuing  the 
apparent  violations  uncovered  by  GAO: 

In  our  report  of  March  21,  1973  on  the 
Vesco  cash  contribution,  we  reiterated  our 
concern  that  full  disclosure  may  not  have 
been  yet  achieved.  We  urged  investigation  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  which  is  equipped 
■w  ith  subpoena  powers  and  enforcement  au- 
thority not  available  to  our  office.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  had  no  direct  response  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  to  the  nature 
of  its  efforts  or  Intentions,  if  any.  in  this 
direction.  We  again  recommend  that  the  At- 
torney General  be  urged  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  take  the  Initiative  with  regard  to 
these  reported  violations  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act,  and  with  the  investiga- 
tive resources  available  to  his  Department, 
determine  the  full  extent  to  which  (.officials  of 
the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President  may 
have  failed  In  their  responsibilities  under 
the  Act  in  their  c'ealings  in  cash  funds. 

The  Justice  Department — controlled 
by  the  Executive — has  shown  little  eager- 
ness to  puisue  possible  election  crimes, 
while  the  independent  GAO  has  moved 
forcefully  within  the  limits  of  the  au- 
thority granted  it.  The  lesson  is  obvious — 
the  agency  charged  with  investigating 
political  crimes  must  be  free  from  polit- 
ical control. 

Senators  have  insisted — rightly — that 
the  Watergate  special  prosecutor  must 
have  full  and  complete  independence. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  de- 
mand will  be  present  whenever  crimes 
committed  in  connection  with  an  election 
are  at  issue.  There  will  always  be  at  least 
the  appearance  that  the  crimes  of  an  in- 
cumbent administration  are  being 
covered  up — or  that  candidates  of  the 
nonincumbent  party  are  being  unfairly 
pursued. 

.Any  agency  set  up  to  monitor  cam- 
paigns on  a  long-term  basis  will  need 
the  same  independence  that  the  Senate 
has  demanded  be  granted  to  the  Water- 
gate prosecutor.  We  need  a  permanent 
independent  prosecutor,  and  the  bill  I 
propose  would  provide  one. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported a  bill  la.st  week  'S.  372 1  to  set 
up  a  Federal  Election  Commission  to 
supervise  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act.  While  this  Commission  would  be  an 
important  step  forward,  I  believe  it  stops 
short  of  what  Watergate  shows  we  must 
do. 

The  Commission  set  up  by  S.  372  would 
have  the  requisite  independence  from 
political  control,  but  its  mandate  would 
be  too  narrow. 

It  could  investigate  and  prosecute 
violations  of  the  spending  limit  and  dis- 
closure provisions  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act.  but  that  is  all. 

It  could  do  nothing  about  the  kind  of 
bugging,  wiretapping,  campaign  sabo- 
tage, obstruction  of  justice,  perjury, 
subornation  of  perjury,  and  other  Fed- 
eral crimes  associated  with  the  Water/ 
eate  affair.  Any  of  these  crimes,  as  w^ 
have  seen,  can  fatally  taint  an  election, 
but  the  Commission  set  up  by  S.  372 
would  not  be  able  to  investigate  or 
prosecute  them. 

We  would  have  to  continue  to  rely  on 
politically  appointed  U.S.  attorneys  and 
the  Justice  Department  to  investigate 
and  prosecute  what  are  clearly  political 
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crimes — crimes  committed  to  affect  the 
course  of  an  election.  The  political  pres- 
sures to  cover  up  and  ignore  these  crimes 
are  fully  as  great  as  the  pressures  to 
ignore  violations  of  campaign  spending 
and  disclosure  laws.  But  only  the  latter 
violations  could  be  investigated  and 
prosecuted  by  the  Commission  estab- 
lished by  S. 372. 

An  independent  prosecutor  is  needed 
to  deal  with  all  criminal  attempts  to 
subvert  our  electoral  process — not  just 
those  which  violate  the  narrow  provi- 
sions of  the  1971  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act. 

Therefore,  the  Office  of  Federal  Elec- 
tions which  my  bill  would  establish  Is 
given  authority,  through  Its  Director  to: 
"Investigate  the  violation  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  any  campaign  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal 
ofBce  or  occurring  in  connection  with 
any  attempt  to  Influence  the  outcome  of 
any  such  election,"  and  to  prosecute  any 
violation  of  such  law. 

A  second  important  difference  between 
this  legislation  and  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  is  that  this 
bill  would  set  up  an  office  headed  by  a 
single  director,  while  S.  372  would  set  up 
a  nine-member  Commission  with  stag- 
gered terms.  The  term  of  office  for  both 
the  Director  under  my  proposal  and  the 
Commissioners  in  S.  372  would  be  15 
years.  Both  the  Director  and  the  Com- 
missioners would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  experience  has  shown  that 
lodging  full  responsibility  in  one  person 
has  substantial  advantages  over  dividing 
responsibility  among  a  number  of  com- 
missioners. 

Decisions  are  made  and  actions  are 
taken  more  quickly  and  firmly  in  a  body 
headed  by  one  person.  As  President 
Roosevelt's  Committee  on  Administrative 
Management  observed  in  1937: 

For  the  purpose  of  management,  boards 
and  commissions  have  turned  out  to  be 
failures.  Their  mechanism  Is  Inevitably  slow, 
cumbersome,  wasteful,  and  Ineffective.  .  .  . 
Even  strong  men  on  boards  find  that  their 
Individual  opinions  are  watered  down  In 
reaching  broad  decisions.  .  .  .  The  conspic- 
uously well-managed  administrative  units  In 
the  Government  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion headed  by  single  administrators. 

One  person  can  be  held  more  account- 
able than  a  commission.  When  everyone 
Is  partly  responsible,  no  one  is  fully  re- 
sponsible and  everyone  has  an  excuse. 

As  former  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Philip  Elman  put  it  in  a  speech  to 
the  American  Bar  Association  3  years 
ago: 

When  the  public  is  only  dimly  aware  of 
an  agency  as  a  distant  and  impersonal  In- 
stitutional entity,  when  one  man  cannot 
clearly  be  Identified  as  responsible,  who  is 
there  to  hold  accountable  for  the  agency's 
shortcomings? 

Finally,  giving  one  person  full  respon- 
sibility will  make  it  easier  to  find  a  strong 
and  able  person  to  fill  the  job.  Good  peo- 
ple thrive  on  responsibility  and  chal- 
lenge. Yet  both  are  diminished  when 
authority  is  diffu.sed  as  it  inevitably  must 
be  in  a  multimember  commission.  When 
people  are  asked  to  serve  15-year  terms — 
to  take  15  years  out  of  their  lives — they 


must  be  given  truly  Important  and  re- 
sponsible work  to  do.  It  is  at  least  an 
open  question  whether  being  one  mem- 
ber of  a  nine-member  commission  would 
be  sufficient  for  an  able  person.  There  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  only  time- 
servers  would  accept  appointment. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  in  put- 
ting all  authority  in  the  hands  of  one 
person,  as  the  bill  I  propose  would  do. 
There  are  some  checks  on  the  Office  and 
its  Director,  however. 

First  of  all,  the  Senate  must  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Director.  It  is  clear  that  whoever 
is  nominated  as  Director  will  receive  the 
most  careful  and  thorough  scrutiny  in 
the  Senate.  All  of  us  wiU  be  aware  that 
the  person  who  fills  this  office  wiU  have 
significant  authority  for  years  to  come 
over  matters  that  are  of  more  than  pass- 
ing concern  to  us.  None  of  us  will  want 
a  partisan  or  incompetent  Director  look- 
ing over  our  shoulders  in  the  next  cam- 
paign. 

Second,  funding  for  the  new  Office 
would  have  to  be  voted  each  year  by  Con- 
gress, and  clear  abuse  of  the  powers  of 
the  Office  could  lead  to  a  cutoff  of  fimds. 

Third,  Congress  coiald  change  the  law 
and  limit  the  powers  of  the  Office  If  Its 
powers  were  abused. 

Fourth,  the  President  could  remove  the 
Director  "for  cause."  Under  the  case  law 
which  has  grown  up  aroimd  similar  pro- 
visions in  other  legislation,  cause  for 
dismissal  would  include  crimes  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the 
office  or  conduct  amounting  to  gross  im- 
propriety. 

Finally,  the  scrutiny  of  the  press  and 
public  opinion  would  be  so  great  that  a 
Director  concerned  for  his  reputation, 
his  credibility,  and  his  continuing  abil- 
ity to  perform  his  duties  would  have  a 
strong  incentive  to  act  responsibly. 

In  short,  the  bill  I  propose  seeks  to  es- 
tablish an  investigator  and  prosecutor  of 
political  crimes  who  will  be  as  independ- 
ent as  possible  of  political  control,  while 
still  remaining  subject  to  the  checks  and 
balances  our  constitutional  system  re- 
quires. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  1884.  A  bill  to  permit  national  banks 
to  invest  in  agricultural  credit  corpora- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, during  the  Senate  deliberations  on 
S.  1798,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  im- 
prove the  availability  of  credit  to  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy.  This 
amendment  was  identical  to  S.  3540 
which  was  introduced  last  year  during 
th  92d  Congress  and  received  a  favorable 
report  from  the  Department  of  Treas- 
ury and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budgt.  Unfortunately,  this  report  came 
too  late  in  the  session  for  the  Banking 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  and  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  on  this  legislation. 

After  conferring  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Sparkman,  I  decided  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  and  to  rein- 
troduce it  today  as  a  bill  with  the  under- 
standing and  firm  assurance  from  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  that  his  committee  would 


hold  hearings  on  this  measure  sometime 
during  the  first  2  weeks  in  June. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  easily 
understood.  This  bill  would  permit  na- 
tional banks  to  join  together  in  forming 
corporations  engaged  solely  in  providing 
credit  to  farmers  and  ranchers  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Under  existing  law 
and  regulations,  a  national  bank  can 
only  invest  in  an  agricultural  credit  cor- 
poration if  It  controls  a  majority  of  the 
stock  in  such  corporation.  My  measure 
would  remove  that  prohibition  and  allow 
any  number  of  national  banks  to  join 
together  to  form  such  corporation,  with 
the  provision  that  a  single  bank  can  In- 
vest no  more  than  20  percent  of  its  un- 
impaired capital  and  surplus  in  stocks, 
bonds,  or  other  obligations  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  President,  low  lending  limits,  cou- 
pled with  the  accelerating  size  of  farm 
units,  have  created  the  necessity  for 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  seek  credit  from 
institutions  outside  of  their  local  area. 
Most  would  prefer  to  do  business  with 
their  local  banker.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  allow  these  local  banks  to  combine 
their  assets  in  an  agricultural  credit  cor- 
poration and  then  discount  loans  made 
by  the  corporation  with  the  Federal  In- 
termediate Credit  Banks.  This  would  al- 
low the  farmer  and  rancher  to  continue 
to  do  business  with  his  local  bfinker  and 
at  the  same  time  give  his  local  banker 
access  to  additional  capital  to  lend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Treasury  Department  in 
support  of  S.  3540  be  printed  following 
my  remarks,  and  urge  swift  action  by  the 
Congress  in  order  to  make  this  new  credit 
tool  available  to  the  agricultural  sector 
of  our  economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  19,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment of  S.  3540.  "To  permit  national  banks  to 
invest  In  agricultural  credit  corporations." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  sec- 
tion 5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C. 
24)  to  permit  a  national  banking  association 
to  purchase  stock  of  corporations  organized 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. It  would  provide  that  unless  the  asso- 
ciation owns  at  least  80  percent  of  the  stock 
of  such  corporation,  the  amount  Invested  by 
such  association  at  any  one  time  In  the  stock 
of  such  corporation  shall  not  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  associa- 
tion actually  paid  in  unimpaired  surplus  of 
the  association. 

The  Department  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  your  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  T.  Englert,   . 
Acting.  General  Counsel. 
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Bv  Mr.  MAGNUSON : 
S.  1885.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mail- 
ing of  certain  election  material  to  voters 
free  of  postage,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
that  will  provide  for  the  free  mailing  of 
educational  election  material  to  voters 
by  an  official  or  an  agency  of  the  State 
having  authority  to  administer  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  State.  The  election  ma- 
terial must  give  equal  space  to  all  candi- 
dates and  opposite  views  on  important 
issues. 

Unfortunately,  few  voters  have  the 
[time  or  the  Independent  information 
resources  to  inform  themselves  about  all 
of  the  issues  and  candidates.  State  elec- 
tion pamphlets  are  an  Imaginative  and 
effective  device  to  place  this  information 
directly  into  the  hands  of  every  voter. 

These  difficult  times  require  a  knowl- 
edgeable electorate;  passage  of  this  bill 
will  financially  assist  these  States  that 
are  providing  the  voters  with  much 
needed  election  material. 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  1886.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(1) 
(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  simplify  administration  of  the 
Act:  and  to  amend  section  226(e)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  kidney 
disease  medicare  coverage  to  railroad 
employees,  their  spouses,  and  their  de- 
pendent children;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
be  jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  1887.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  alternates  for  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  alternates  for  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I  am 
Introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  dated  May  10,  1973. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1887 
Be  ft  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  3 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22 
IT.S.C.  286a)  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  an  alter- 
nate for  the  governor  of  the  Fund  and  an 
alternate  for  the  governor  of  the  Bank." 

The  Secbetart  op  the  TaEASUBT, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  10, 1973. 
Hon.  Sphio  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill,  "To  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  alternates  for  the  Governors 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development ",  together  with  a  compara- 
tive type  showing  the  changes  that  would  be 
made  In  existing  law  by  the  bill. 

The  proposed  legislation  wovUd  amend  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  of  separate  alternate  Governors 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  The  legislation  at  present 
provides  that  the  same  individual  serve  as 
alternate  Governor  of  both  the  Fund  and 
the  Bank. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  give  the 
President,  in  appointing  different  individuals 
as  alternate  Governors  of  the  Bank  and  the 
Ptmd,  greater  flexlbUlty  to  select  the  individ- 
ual most  qualified  to  serve  In  each  of  these 
positions.  Thus,  in  making  these  appoint- 
ments, the  President  would  be  able  to  take 
Into  account  the  differing  functions  being 
fulfilled  by  the  Bank  and  the  Fund  in  the 
international  financial  sphere. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bUl  before  the  Senate.  An 
identical  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Shxtltz. 

Comparative  Type  Showing  Changes  Which 
WotJi.D  Be  Made  in  Existing  Law  by  the 
Proposed  Bill 

(Matter  proposed  to  be  omitted  enclosed 
in  brackets:  new  matter  in  Italics) 
Section  3(b)    of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments Act   (22  U.S.C.  286a). 
Sec.    3.    APPOINTMENT    OF    GOVERNORS 
EXECUTIVE    DIRECTORS,    AND    ALTER- 
NATES. 

(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  an 
alternate  for  the  governor  of  the  Fund  [who 
shall  also  serve  as)  and  an  alternate  for  the 
governor  of  the  Bank.  The  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  an  alternate  for  each  of  the 
executive  directors.  The  alternate  for  each 
executive  director  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  executive  director.  The  terms  of 
office  for  alternates  for  the  governor  and  the 
executive  directors  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
terms  specified  In  subsection  (a)  for  the  gov- 
ernor and  executive  directors. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Long)  : 
S.  1889.  A  bill  to  allow  the  refinancing 
of  loan  assistance  to  victims  of  Hurri- 
cane Betsy  and  subsequent  di-sasters. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  and 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Russell  Long,  are  today  In- 
troducing a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
grant  some  measure  of  equity  and  equal- 
ity to  the  victims  of  natural  disasters  in 
the  United  States. 

Federal  treatment  of  these  disasters 
has  been  a  patchwork  of  different  in- 
terest rates,  different  forgiveness 
amoimts,  and  different  rules — depend- 
ing upon  whatever  happened  to  be  the 
notions  of  the  Congress  at  the  particular 
time  of  the  disaster. 

In  response  to  the  obvious  need  to 
grant  some  equity  and  equality  to  the 
treatment  of  persons  in  natural  disas- 
ters, the  Senate,  just  last  week,  passed 
legislation  regarding  natural  disasters 
but  this  legislation  has  prospective  ef- 
fect only. 

To  illustrate  the  inequity,  when  Hur- 
ricane Betsy,  with  its  175 -mile  winds 
and  ensuing  floods  caused  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  property  damage 
on  the  gulf  coast,  the  victims  of  that  dis- 
aster were  entitled  to  loans  of  20  years 
In  duration  and  interest  rates  between 
3.5  percent  and  5.25  percent.  The  for- 
giveness factor  for  Betsy  was  $1,800. 

When  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  hit  an- 
other part  of  the  country,  loans  were 
available  to  those  victims  at  1  percent, 
and  repayable  over  30  years,  and  the 
forgiveness  factor  was  $5,000— not  $1,800 
as  wath  Betsy. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  law  go  the  full 
distance  and  give  to  Betsy  victims  the 
same  $5,000  forgiveness  that  Agnes  vic- 
tims received.  But,  at  a  time  of  budget 
austerity,  perhaps  this  Is  asking  too 
much. 

What  this  bill  does  do,  however,  is  at 
least  to  recaptiu-e  equity  in  the  Interest 
rate  by  allowing  these  victims  to  refi- 
nance the  balance  of  their  loans  with 
Interest  recomputed  at  1  percent  on  the 
balance  in  excess  of  $5,000.  Like  the 
Agnes  loans,  these  refinanced  loans 
would  mature  In  30  j'ears  instead  of  20 
years  from  the  original  date  the  loan  was 
granted.  In  the  recomputation  of  inter- 
est, all  Interest  paid  at  the  current  rate 
would  be  credited  against  the  balance 
of  the  loan  and  would,  of  course,  greatly 
reduce  the  total  Interest  payable  during 
the  remaining  period  of  the  loan. 

The  winds  and  waters  of  Hurricane 
Betsy  have  receded,  but  much  of  the 
economic  damage  and  hardship  remains. 
Indeed,  in  many  of  these  areas  this  hard- 
ship is  even  today  being  intensified  by 
new  floodwaters  and  more  damage. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  which 
will  take  nothing  from  the  Treasury,  but 
which  will  go  a  long  way  to  remedy  the 
economic  suffering  which  still  remains 
from  Hurricane  Betsy  and  other  natural 
disasters. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.J.  Res.  115.  A  joint  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  require  Federal 
agencies  to  use  economy  cars  and  to 
limit  the  use  of  limousines.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  have  Introduced   a  joint  resolution 
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requesting  the  President  to  take  steps  to 
convert  the  fleet  of  Government  automo- 
biles from  the  present  large  size  sedans 
to  economy  style  models. 

For  years,  the  United  States  has  h?.d 
what  many  thought  was  an  inexhaustible 
su':ply  of  cheap  energy.  It  is  now  obvious 
that  our  supply  is  not  only  finite— 'it  is 
fa.st  becoming  scarce. 

There  r^  no  one  solution  to  the  energy 
crisis.  The  ultimate  solutions  require 
ne.v  approachss  to  develop  energy  as 
well  as  to  expand  and  develop  more  fully 
our  present  somces.  We  will  likely  have 
to  make  drastic  changes  in  our  lifestyle 
as  we  adopt  stringent  conservation  prac- 
tices and  energy  costs  rise. 

In  separate  bills  and  speeches,  I  have 
suggested  steps  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  our  domestic  energy  sources. 
These  include  the  deregulation  of  gas, 
completion  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line, a  new  investment  tax  credit,  ex- 
panded research  and  development,  ex- 
panded leasing  on  Federal  land  and  more 
eC&cient  environmental  standards. 

Previously.  I  introduced  S.R.  87,  a  bill 
requesting  the  President  to  begin  a  na- 
tional program  of  car-pooling.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  if  the  average  commuter  car 
carried  2  persons  rather  than  the  current 
1.4  persons,  a  total  of  25 -billion  gallons 
of  gas  would  have  been  saved  in  1970. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  3.6-million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  being  refined.  This 
savings  could  reduce  our  foreign  import 
by  more  than  1.7-million  barrels  per  day. 

This  would  mean  a  reduction  in  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  of  about  $2.2 
billion. 

The  bill  could  result  in  a  significant 
reduction  in  gasoline  consumption.  Large 
sedan-type  automobiles  use  as  much  as 
twice  or  more  than  amount  of  gasoline 
used  by  the  smaller  economy-sized  mod- 
els. Because  the  U.S.  Government  owns 
thousands  of  automobiles,  a  50-percent 
reduction  in  gasoline  lise  would  be  sig- 
nificant, not  only  in  terms  of  conserva- 
tion, but  also  dollars  saved  our  taxpayers. 

A'lditionally.  a  conversion  to  small  cars 
would  contribute  to  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment and  a  reduction  in  congestion  prob- 
lems on  our  highways  and  in  our  parking 
facilities. 

Finally,  the  resolution  I  have  intro- 
diiced  requests  that  the  President  elimi- 
nate the  u.se  of  limousines  by  any  Fed- 
eral employee  below  the  Cabinet  oCBcer 
level.  The  amount  of  gasoline  used  by 
the  limousines  may  be  insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  total,  but  they  are  a  symbol 
of  a  bygone  era  of  cheap,  plentiful  energy. 

further,  when  the  American  people 
are  spending  almost  35  percent  of  their 
income  on  taxes,  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  unnecessary  lim- 
ousines to  Goverrunent  oflBcials.  We  as  a 
government  owe  the  people  the  greatest 
efficiency  possible  in  the  expenditure  of 
their  tax  dollars.  Limousines  represent 
extravagance,  not  efficiency,  In  spending 
or  energy  conservation. 

I  hope  the  Congress  and  the  President 
\>ill  take  quick  action  to  Implement  the 
changes  proposed  In  this  joint  resolution. 
It  is  better  that  we  voluntarily  drive 
small  cars  now  than  be  limited  to  lower 
speeds,  short  distances,  one  car — or  no 
car — in  the  future. 


Bv  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.J.  Res.  116.  A  .ioint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  minimum  age  qualifications  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  the  minimum 
age  for  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  22  years  and  to  27  years  in 
the  Senate.  This  legislation  is  similar  to 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  I  introduced 
in  the  92d  Congress. 

My  joint  resolution  will  lower  the 
minimum  age  for  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen by  3  years  to  correspond  to  the 
3-year  reduction  in  the  minimum  vot- 
mg  age  under  the  26th  amendment.  This 
bill  recognii;es  that  young  people  today 
are  better  educated  and  better  infcrmed 
than  any  previous  generation.  Young 
pcorle  are  responsible  and  conscientious, 
with  the  good  of  their  communities  and 
their  country  at  heart.  They  have  a  keen 
social  awareness  of  the  needs  of  our 
society. 

They,  possibly  more  than  any  other 
segment  of  our  society,  bring  with  them 
a  v.illingness  to  work  for  a  higher  qual- 
ity of  liie.  They  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  changing  this  country's  mood 
on  a  matter  of  unique  importance — the 
Vietnam  war.  Collectively  ihev  sought 
to  educate  the  older  citizens  on  the  need 
for  peace  and  imraediate  disengagement. 
It  was  largely  due  to  their  efforts  that 
public  opinion  changed  on  this  issue. 

They  have  taken  similar  stands  on 
such  issues  as  civil  rights,  consumer  pro- 
tection, and  ecolosy.  They  have  done 
much  to  upgrade  our  quahty  of  life. 

Now  these  same  young  people,  many 
of  them  recently  returned  from  war.  are 
eligible  to  vote  because  of  the  26th 
amendment.  They  shouM  also  be  able  to 
sit  in  the  Congress  and  voice  their  opin- 
ions officially  as  the  legally  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  neople  of  the  United 
States.  This  countrv  couid  do  far  worse 
than  seek  their  coun':el.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  our 
destiny  in  Congress. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follov.s: 

S.J.  Res.  116 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Am';rwa 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUo.v- 
Ing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  aniendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  -.vhich 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Ccnstltulon  if  ratified  bv  Vr.e 
legislatures  nf  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  -.vlthln  seven  years  after  Its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  for  ratification: 
'•Article  — 

"Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  clause 
2  of  section  2  of  article  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  the  uge  of  a  Representative, 
no  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 
Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  clause  3  of 
section  3  of  such  article  relating  to  the  ago 
of  a  Senator,  no  person  shall  be  a  Senator 


who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years. ■• 


ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.J.  Res.  117.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  September  17,  1973,  as  "Con- 
stitution Day."  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  that  will 
proclaim  each  September  17  as  "Consti- 
tution Day."  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  was  signed  on  July  4, 
1776,  by  the  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  marks  the  birth  of  our  Nation 
and  sets  forth  the  basic  philosophical 
beliefs  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded.  It  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  however,  which  was  signed 
on  September  17.  1787,  by  39  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  that  inau- 
gurated the  birth  of  our  Government  by 
providing  the  legal  framework  for  all  its 
operations.  The  Constitution  defines  our 
National  Government's  form  and  func- 
tions and  specifies  the  duties  of  and  re- 
strictions on  the  Federal  Union  and  the 
individual  States. 

Each  July  4  this  Nation  marks  the  day 
it  became  a  free  nation.  And  in  1976  a 
nationwide  bicentennial  celebration  will 
take  place  commemorating  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  historical 
significance  of  our  breaking  free  from  the 
chains  of  British  suppression. 

I  believe  the  Constitution  deserves  sim- 
ilar national  recognition.  Gladstone,  the 
eminent  English  jurist,  believed  our  Con- 
stitution to  be  "the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man."  The  Found- 
ing Fathers  who  drafted  the  Constitution 
included  George  Wasliington,  Benjamin 
Fi-anklin.  James  Madison,  James  Wilson. 
Edmund  Randolph,  and  John  Rutledge. 
Thomas  Jefferson  referred  to  these  men 
as  "an  assembly  of  demigods."  And  it  is 
the  genius  of  their  work  that  has  served 
this  Nation  in  times  of  war  and  peace, 
economic  hardship  and  prosperity,  po- 
litical chicanery  and  virtue,  governmen- 
tal crisis  and  fortune.  For  almost  200 
years  of  rapid,  revolutionary,  and  unpre- 
dictable change  in  American  society 
those  few  thousand  words  have  directed 
the  growth  of  this  Nation  toward  great- 
ness as  the  world's  leader  and  champion 
of  freedom. 

In  1966,  when  Constitution  Week 
was  proclaimed  by  the  late  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  he  eloquently  noted 
the  historical  and  intellectual  threads 
that  were  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our 
governmental  charter  by  those  wise  and 
learned  men  who  met  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  hot  summer  of  1787.  President 
Johnson  stated: 

Our  Constitution  did  not  spring  forth  In 
a  single  moment  of  Inspiration.  Rather.  It 
was  the  culmination  of  man's  long  struggle 
for  freedom.  Justice,  equality,  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  man.  It  reflects  the 
wisdom  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  the 
democratic  principles  of  ancient  Greece,  the 
justness  of  the  Roman  law,  the  concept  of 
constitutional  liberty  as  guaranteed  to  Eng- 
lishmen by  the  Magna  Charta.  and  the  dedi- 
cation that  caused  our  Founding  Fathers  to 
forsake  the  security  of  civilization  to  seek 


liberty.  Justice,  and  opportunity  In  the  wil- 
derness of  the  New  World. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has 
been  growing  concern  and  a  widespread 
belief  that  our  Government  has  been  un- 
dergoing a  constitutional  crisis.  The 
form  and  functions  which  the  Constitu- 
tion defined  for  the  various  branches  and 
levels  of  Government  have  been  criti- 
cized. The  constitutional  concepts  of  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  popular  sovereign- 
ty, checks  and  balances,  separation  of 
powers,  judicial  supremacy,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  rights  of  free  speech  and 
assembly  have  all  been  challenged  by 
various  public  officials,  group  spokesmen, 
and  women  and  private  citizens. 

This  crisis  is  reflected  in  a  diminishing 
respect  for  our  entire  governmental  and 
political  system.  President  Nixon  has  cor- 
rectly stated: 

Most  Americans  are  fed  up  with  govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 

Recent  public  opinion  surveys  show  a 
large  majority  of  Americans  give  our 
Government  fair  or  poor  marks  for  hon- 
esty, fairness,  justice,  efficiency,  con- 
sideration, and  responsiveness.  One-third 
of  the  public  have  no  or  not  very  much 
trust  or  confidence  in  local  government, 
31  percent  lack  faith  in  State  govern- 
ment, 30  percent  give  little  or  no  cre- 
dence to  the  Congress,  25  percent  express 
doubts  about  the  functioning  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  and  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  public  lacks  trust  in  the  executive 
branch. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  alienation  and 
frustration,  the  Constitution  has  too 
often  been  ignored  or  distorted  rather 
than  used  as  a  guide  for  resolving  our 
differences.  Public  officials  have  been 
denied  their  constitutional  rights  of  free 
speech  by  bellowing  hecklers.  In  return, 
public  officials  have  attempted  to  deny 
or  curtail  protestors'  constitutional  rights 
of  peaceable  assembly.  The  free  press 
has  been  assailed  at  the  highest  levels 
of  Government.  And  many  citizens  seem 
willing  to  see  the  "bearers  of  bad  tidings" 
punished  as  if  newsmen  are  responsible 
for  the  events  they  report. 

The  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  been  decried,  disregarded,  or  defied 
by  private  citizens  and  elected  repre- 
sentatives alike.  Constitutionally  guar- 
anteed civil  rights  and  liberties  have 
come  under  attack  by  advocates  of  law 
and  order,  while  constitutional  law  and 
civil  order  have  been  ridiculed  by  pro- 
ponents of  anarchy. 

The  growth  of  Executive  power  has 
also  become  an  issue  of  great  concern 
over  the  past  two  decades  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  across  the  Nation.  The  con- 
stitutional concepts  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances and  separation  of  powers  have  been 
weakened  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Congress  as  successive  administrations 
have  sought  more  power.  The  much 
noted  conflicts  over  executive  privilege, 
impoundments,  the  war  powers,  and  the 
power  of  the  purse  are  not  new — they 
are  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  history  of 
congressional-Executive  relations  since 
the  years  of  the  New  Deal. 

Leaders  of  both  major  political  parties 
and  various  academic  and  journalistic 
analysts  have  argued  the  need  for  a 
strong  President  in  the  present  techno- 


logical age.  The  structural  inability  of 
Congress  to  respond  quickly  and  effec- 
tively to  momentary  crises  has  been 
called  the  "deadlock  of  democracy."  Con- 
gress has  been  identified  as  "an  obstacle 
to  modern  policymaking,"  and  the  Presi- 
dency has  been  labeled  "as  near  perfec- 
tion as  can  be  achieved  in  an  imperfect 
world. "  As  Republican  and  Democratic 
Presidents  have  made  successive  incur- 
sions into  the  constitutional  domain  of 
the  Congress,  rationales  have  been  pro- 
vided by  liberal  and  conservative  com- 
mentators and  by  members  of  both 
parties. 

The  separation  of  powers  was  carefully 
designed  by  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  The  members  of 
that  assembly  had  two  unhappy  recollec- 
tions which  made  real  the  theoretical 
teachings  of  Montesquieu  and  Blacks  tone 
that^ 

In  any  government  the  powers  of  the 
legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  depart- 
ments should  be  separate  so  that  the  whole 
could  be  kept  in  order  by  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

The  first  recollection  was  the  tyranny 
and  repression  that  the  colonists  suffered 
imder  the  excess  of  authority  practiced 
by  King  George  of  England.  The  second 
recollection  was  the  anarchic  deficien- 
cies in  governmental  power  experienced 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

So  the  separation  of  powers  made 
each  branch  of  the  Government  inter- 
dependent and  not  independent.  This 
interdependence  was  felt  necessary  to 
insure  majority  rule  without  tyranny 
over  the  minority.  As  Pi-esident  Ken- 
nedy remarked,  the  separate  branches 
should  not  be  "rivals  for  power,  but 
partners  for  progress."  And  as  President 
Nixon  has  noted,  because  ours  is  "a  Con- 
stitution of  balanced  powers,  of  unity 
with  diversity,  it  survives  as  the  oldest 
written  Constitution  still  in  force  in  the 
world  today." 

Daniel  Webster  said — 

It  is  the  people's  Constitution,  the  people's 
government,  made  for  the  people,  made  by 
the  people,  and  answerable  to  the   people. 

Any  American  who  finds  fault  with 
our  governmental  system  should  under- 
stand the  provisions  for  amending 
the  Constitution.  George  Washington 
warned — 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  Constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the 
way  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this  in  one  instance  may  be  the 
instrument  for  the  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed. 

Likewise,  each  judicial  officer,  legisla- 
tor, or  Government  executive  should  un- 
derstand that  to  war  against  the  Con- 
stitution violates  his  or  her  solemn  oath 
to  support  it. 

None  of  us  can  maintain  "what  I  like 
is  constitutional,  what  I  dislike  is  un- 
constitutional." Down  that  path  lies  tyr- 
anny or  anarchy. 

In  making  formal  recognition  of  Sep- 
tember 17  as  "Constitution  Day"  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  those 
elected  and  appointed  officials  who  hold 
office  under  constitutional  aegis  shoiild 


turn  our  thoughts  to  the  important  les- 
sons of  that  document. 

"Constitution  Day"  should  become  a 
day,  not  necessarily  a  holiday,  but  a  day 
where  each  American  may  take  a  few 
minutes  out  to  read  over  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  think  about  what  it  means 
in  our  everyday  life.  By  reading  the  Fed- 
eralist papers,  which  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  called  "a  complete  commentary 
on  our  Constitution"  we  can  understand 
the  thoughts  and  ideas  that  form  the 
foundation  of  "the  most  revolutionary- 
document  ever  WTitten."  By  considering 
the  basic  governmental  framev.ork  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  and  relating 
that  framework  to  the  realities  of  mod- 
em day  life,  we  can  realize  how  relevant 
those  concepts  still  are  today  and  we  can 
begin  to  think  through  ways  in  which 
government's  operations  can  be  reformed 
in  keeping  with  constitutional  precepts, 
yet  cognizant  of  technological  advance- 
ment. Justice  Learned  Hand  called  the 
Constitution  "the  best  political  docu- 
ment ever  made."  Each  American  should 
understand  and  reflect  on  the  wisdom 
of  that  statement. 

I  hope  that  my  congressional  col- 
leagues will  consent  to  proclaim  Sep- 
tember 17,  1973.  and  each  September  17 
thereafter  as  "Constitution  Day,"  so  that 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
may  be  observed. 

On  that  date  in  1787,  as  George  Wash- 
ington directed  his  fellow  delegates  to 
place  their  signatures  on  the  parchment 
which  presented  the  Constitution  to  the 
American  public,  Benjamin  Franklin 
noted  a  painting  of  the  sun  hanging  on 
the  Philadelphia  State  House  wall,  just 
over  General  Washington's  shoulder.  Mr. 
Franklin  expressed  his  hope  that  "it  is 
a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun."  If  each 
American,  especially  those  of  us  in  po- 
sition of  public  trust,  will  rededicate  our- 
selves to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
perhaps  we  can  feel  more  certain  that 
the  sun  will  continue  to  rise. 


ADDITIONAL       COSPONSORS       OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cranston K 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  5,  the  Full  (Opportunity  and  Na- 
tional Goals  and  Priorities  Act. 

S.    31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  tMr.  Mon- 
TOYA>  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  31. 
authorizin'?  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
utilize  Department  of  Defense  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  medical 
emergency  transporiation  services  to 
civilians. 

S.    408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lincs' was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
408,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  in  order  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  stamps  to  any  house- 
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hold  where  the  head  of  the  household  Is 
engaged  in  a  labor  strike. 


May  23,  1973 


May  23,  1973 


S.    444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  444,  the 
Health  Care  Insurance  Act  of  1973. 

3.    607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  607.  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

S.    909 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
909,  amending  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
permit  donations  of  surplus  Federal 
property  to  State  and  local  public  recrea- 
tion agencies. 

S.  1084 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bitrdick.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1064,  the  ju- 
dicial disqualification  bill. 

8.    108S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkb), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)', 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,' 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr! 
McIntyre),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  HJl- 
nois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1085,  a  bill  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  and  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  by  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  negotiate  a  commer- 
cial agreement  including  a  provision  for 
most-favored-natlon  status  with  Ro- 
mania. 

S.    1098 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1098.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  income  tax  simplifica- 
tion, reform,  and  relief  for  small  business. 

S.    1105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mowtoya)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1105,  a  bill  to  provide  income  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  modification  of  certain 
buildings  as  to  remove  architectural  and 
transportational  barriers  to  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly. 

S.    1221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wastiington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1221,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  Federal  employees  shall 
be  entitled  to  accimiulate  annual  leave  in 
excess  of  30  days,  or  receive  payment 
therefor,  for  periods  such  employees  have 
been  in  a  missing  status  while  serving  In 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

S.    1401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)    and   the  Senator  from   Arizona 


(Mr.  Goldwater)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1401,  a  bill  to  establish  rational 
criteria  for  the  mandatory  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    1434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1424,  a  bill  to  provide  certain  benefits 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
civilian  employees  of  the  United  States 
who  were  in  a  missing  status  for  any 
period  of  time  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

S.    1473 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1473,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  search  program  relating 
to  earthquakes. 

S.     1474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1474,  a 
bill  to  provide  an  operational  system  of 
predicting  earthquakes. 

S.    1543 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1543.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  extension  of  authoriza- 
tion for  special  project  grants  under 
title  V. 

B.  1695 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey-) and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1695,  the  Emergency  Man- 
power and  Defense  Workers  Assistance 
Act  of  1973. 

S.   1723 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  1723.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  continued  supply 
of  petroleum  products  to  Independent 
oil  marketers. 

S.    1769 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1769.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Fire  Administration  and  a 
National  Fire  Academy  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  reducing  the  incidence  of  death, 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage 
from  Are,  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
and  coordination  of  flre  prevention  and 
control  agencies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

senate    joint   BESOLtmON    105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 
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the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
be  added  as  cosponsors  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  105.  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  orderly  review  of  fee-paid 
oil  import  licenses. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
25— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  ESTAB- 
USH  a  "NATIONAL  HALIBUT 
WEEK" 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  authorizing  and  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  May  27  to  June  2  as 
"National  Halibut  Week."  In  addition, 
this  resolution  calls  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activ- 
ities. 

Strong  leadership  is  given  annually  to 
this  celebration  by  the  wives  of  halibut 
fishermen  who  should  be  saluted  for 
their  industry  and  activity. 

In  addition  to  focusing  attention  to 
the  nutritional  values  and  succulent 
taste  of  the  Pacific  halibut,  I  am  hoping 
that  this  year's  Halibut  Week  may  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  citizens  outside 
the  normal  interest  area,  to  become 
aware  of  the  critical  problems  facing  the 
specie  and  the  men  who  harvest  it.  I  am 
presently  awaiting  additional  reports 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
regard  to  the  validity  of  reports  that 
foreign  trawlers  are  harvesting  imma- 
ture halibut  and  even  marketing  it  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  fishery  for  hali- 
but is  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  his- 
toric in  our  Nation,  and  it  behooves  all 
of  our  citizenry  to  be  aware  of  its  prob- 
lems and  exert  every  effort  to  assure  Its 
continuance. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  36 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  seven -day  period 
beginning  May  27,  1973.  and  ending  June  2, 
1973.  as  "National  Halibut  Week."  and  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
26— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  CONCERNING 
THE  USE  OF  SAFETY  BELTS  IN 
MOIXDR   VEHICLES 


(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  and  myself,  by  re- 
quest, I  submit  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  concurrent  resolution  urging  the 
States  to  take  decisive  action  to  reduce 
the  highway  death  and  injury  toll  by 


adopting  laws  requiring  the  use  of  safety 
belts  in  motor  vehicles,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
text  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  letter  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  Con.  Res.  26 

Whereas  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  was  enacted  to 
provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety  pro- 
gram and  the  establishment  of  safety  stand- 
ards for  motor  vehicles  to  reduce  motor  ve- 
hicle crashes  and  deaths  and  Injuries  occur- 
ring therein;  and 

Whereas  research  has  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  safety  belt  wearers  are  sub- 
stantially less  likely  than  non-wearers  of 
safety  belts  to  suffer  death  or  serious  Injury 
in  traffic  crashes;  and 

Whereas  many  States  have  required  the 
Installation  of  safety  belts  In  motor  vehicles 
since  the  1960's:  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  Act  and  safety 
belt  research,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion promulgated  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Standards  requiring  lap  and  shoulder 
safety  belts  to  be  Installed  In  new  passenger 
cars  on  and  after  January  1.  1968.  and  In 
new  buses  (driver's  seat  only),  multipurpose 
passenger  vehicles,  and  trucks  on  and  after 
July  1,  1971;  and 

Whereas  four  out  of  every  five  motor  ve- 
hicle occupants  fall  to  wear  lap  safety  belts 
when  such  safety  belts  are  available,  and 
eleven  out  of  every  twelve  motor  vehicle  occu- 
pants fall  to  wear  lap  and  shoulder  safety 
belts  when  such  safety  belts  are  available; 
and 

Whereas  the  nonusage  of  safety  belts  re- 
sults In  thousands  of  motor  vehicle  occu- 
pants being  needlessly  endangered,  seriously 
Injured,  and  even  killed  each  year  on  the 
Nation's  highways;  and 

Whereas  a  State  law  requiring  the  use  of 
safety  belts  would  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare by  ( 1 )  keeping  a  driver  behind  the  steer- 
ing wheel  during  a  minor  collision  so  that 
the  driver  does  not  lose  control  and  cause  a 
second,  more  serious  collision,  and  (2)  re- 
ducing the  demand  upon  emergency  medi- 
cal vehicles,  hospital  staff  and  bed  space,  and 
public  aid  for  the  dependents  of  deceased  or 
disabled  crash  victims,  and  the  need  for 
higher  Insurance  premiums;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  considerable  precedent 
for  State  and  local  highway  safety  laws 
that  require  an  Individual  to  take  action  that 
protects  himself  as  well  as  others.  Including 
laws  against  speeding.  antl-Jaywalklng  laws, 
and  motorcycle  helmet  usage  laws;  and 

Whereas  all  of  the  States  of  Australia  have 
laws  requiring  the  use  of  safety  belts  and 
have  realized  reductions  In  highway  fatali- 
ties of  up  to  20  per  centum;  and 

Whereas  If  all  of  the  States  In  this  Nation 
were  to  enact  safety  belt  usage  laws,  there 
would  be  an  estimated  annual  savings  of  five 
to  ten  thousand  lives  during  the  first  years  of 
Implementation  and  potentially  even  greater 
savings  thereafter;   and 

Whereas  many  State  legislatures  are  cur- 
rently considering  bills  that  would  require 
the  use  of  safety  belts  in  motor  vehicles; 

Sow,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate (the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring). That  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that. 
In  order  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
and  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  and  to 
Implement  these  findings,  the  States  should 
take  decisive  action  to  reduce  the  unaccept- 
able highway  death  and  injury  toll  by  adopt- 
ing laws  requiring  the  use  of  safety  belts  In 
motor  vehicles. 

That  It  Is  the  further  sense  of  Congress 
that.  In  order  to  ensure  the  enactment  of 
effective   and   practicable  safety  belt   usage 


laws,  the  States  should  consider  Inclusion  In 
such  laws  of  provisions  that  are  consistent 
with  the  following  principles : 

(1)  Each  motor  vehicle  shall  be  equipped 
with  the  same  number  of  safety  belts  that 
It  was  required  by  State  or  Federal  law  to 
be  equipped  with  at  the  time  of  its  manufac- 
ture or  while  It  Is  in  use; 

(2)  No  person  shall  remove,  disconnect,  or 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  any  part  of  any 
safety  belt  or  its  assembly  or  system  required 
by  subparagraph  (1)  except  temporarily  for 
cleaning,  repair,  replacement  or  adjustment; 

(3)  The  owner  of  each  motor  vehicle  sub- 
ject to  subparagraph  ( 1 )  shall  maintain  the 
safety  belts  In  his  vehicle  In  good  operational 
condition  and  in  a  manner  that  enables  ve- 
hicle occupants  to  use  them  readily; 

(4)  No  person  shall  operate  or  ride  In  a 
motor  vehicle  subject  to  subparagraph  (1) 
unless  he  has  fastened  and  Is  wearing  around 
the  front  of  his  body  all  of  the  safety  belts 
provided  for  a  seating  position; 

(5)  Subparagraph  (4)  shall  not  apply  to — 

(a)  any  person  driving  a  motor  vehicle  In  a 
rearward  direction; 

(b)  any  person  riding  a  motor  vehicle  In 
which  all  seating  positions  equipped  with 
safety  belts  are  occupied  by  other  persons;  or 

(c)  any  person  who  Is  a  member  of  a  class 
of  persons  exempted  by  an  appropriate  State 
agency  from  the  usage  requirements; 

(6)  The  appropriate  State  agency  may  ex- 
empt a  class  of  drivers,  passengers,  or  both.  If 
he  determines  that  the  use  by  the  class  of  a 
lap  or  shoulder  safety  belt  or  both  would 
be  Impracticable  by  reason  of  physical  un- 
fitness or  other  medical  problem,  body  size, 
or  occupational  necessity;  and 

(7)  The  violation  of  any  equipment  or 
usage  requirement  shall  be  punishable  only 
by  a  fine  equivalent  to  that  assessed  for 
minor  traffic  law  Infractions. 

TTiat  It  Is  the  further  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  States  to 
aid  them  In  their  efforts  to  enact  effective 
and  practicable  laws  requiring  the  use  of 
safety  belts  In  motor  vehicles. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,   DC. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Department  of 
Transportation  is  submitting  for  your  con- 
sideration and  appropriate  reference  a  draft 
concurrent  resolution: 

"Urging  the  States  to  take  decisive  action 
to  reduce  the  highway  death  and  Injury  toll 
by  adopting  laws  requiring  the  use  of  safety 
belts  In  motor  vehicles." 

Sometime  this  summer,  the  two  millionth 
American  will  die  on  this  country's  highways. 
During  the  1970's  alone,  the  death  of  ap- 
proximately 600.000  persons  has  been  pre- 
dicted unless  new  steps  are  taken.  Thus,  by 
1980.  the  cumulative  loss  of  life  could  reach 
approximately  2.400,000  persons. 

It  was  In  response  to  figures  such  as  these 
that  the  Congress  adopted  legislation  In  1966 
launching  a  national  vehicle  and  highway 
safety  program.  The  legislation,  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and  the 
Highway  Safety  Act,  directed  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  program  that  ad- 
dressed the  three  elements  of  the  safety  prob- 
lem :  the  driver;  the  vehicle;  and  the  highway 
environment. 

In  adopting  the  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  Con- 
gress emphasized  the  need  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  "second  collision".  I.e..  the  colli- 
sion of  motor  vehicle  occupants  with  the 
steering  wheel,  windshield  and  dashboard, 
Pursuant  to  that  directive,  the  Department 
has  Issued  a  series  of  vehicle  safety  standards 
Intended  to  reduce  the  consequences  of  the 
"second  collision".  As  a  result,  passenger  cars 
now  have  collapsible  steering  columns,  pene- 
tration   and    shatter    resistant    windshields, 


padded  dashboards  and  windshield  headers, 
and  Instrument  controls  designed  to  prevent 
serious  Injury. 

The  Def>artment  has  also  Issued  vehicle 
standards  to  prevent  entirely  the  "second 
collision"  through  the  use  of  occupant  re- 
straint systems.  Lap  and  shoulder  safety 
belts  have  been  required  to  be  Installed  In 
passenger  cars  since  January  1,  1968,  and 
In  buses  (driver's  seat  only),  multipurpose 
passenger  vehicles,  and  trucks  since  July 
1,  1971. 

The  ultimate  success  of  these  and  other 
aspects  of  the  national  vehicle  and  highway 
safety  effort  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
cooperation  and  dedication  of  all  levels  of 
government,  the  motor  vehicle  and  related 
Industries,  and  the  general  public.  Without 
support  by  all  of  these  parties  of  decisive 
action,  such  as  measures  to  prevent  the 
"second  collision"  and  to  remove  the  drunk 
driver  from  the  highways,  the  national  ef- 
fort cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  fully 
Its  goals. 

Unfortunately,  the  anticipated  substantial 
safety  benefits  of  safety  belts  have  not  been 
realized.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  all  motor 
vehicle  occupants  fall  to  wear  both  lap  and 
shoulder  safety  belts  when  available.  Fur- 
ther. 75  to  80  per  cent  of  all  vehicle  occu- 
pants fall  to  wear  even  the  lap  safety  belt 
.when  available.  As  a  result.  In  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  crashes  each  year,  many  people  are 
needlessly  endangered.  Injured  or  even  kUled. 

Vehicles  equipped  with  only  active  safety 
belts  will  continue  to  be  driven  In  large 
numbers  on  the  Nation's  highways  imtll  at 
least  well  Into  the  19e0'6.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  Department  proposed  last  year  to 
amend  the  Highway  Safety  Program  Stand- 
ards promulgated  under  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  to  direct  the  States  to  adopt  laws  re- 
quiring the  use  of  safety  belts. 

Final  action  on  this  and  other  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Program  Standards  will 
not  be  taken  until  sometime  next  year.  In 
the  meantime,  bills  to  require  the  use  of 
safety  belts  are  already  being  considered 
In  State  legislatures  across  the  country. 
Some  of  these  bills  were  Introduced  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  State  governments 
In  those  States. 

Congress  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
make  a  further  substantial  contribution  to 
highway  safety  by  adopting  the  draft  con- 
current resolution  I  am  submitting  today. 
By  doing  so,  the  Congress  will  focus  na- 
tional and  International  attention  on  this 
vital  area  of  highway  safety.  X  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  leadership  that  the  Congress 
can  exercise  In  this  matter  will  Induce  the 
State  legislatures  and  public  to  accelerate 
their  consideration  and  enactment  of  safety 
belt  usage  laws. 

For  these  reasons,  I  earnestly  urge  the 
early  consideration  and  adoption  of  this  con- 
current resolution 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
Congress  and  that  Its  enactment  would  be 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sincerely, 

Claude  S.  Brinegar. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  118 — SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
REFER  SENATE  BILL  1878  TO  THE 
U.S.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

S.  Res.   118 
Resolved,  That  the  bill   (S.  1878)   entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Joseph 
Knight,"   now   pending    In   the   Senate,    to- 
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gether  with  all  the  accompanying  papers 
Is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.  The 
chief  commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  in  accordance  with  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal 
or  equitable,  against  the  United  States  or 
a  gratuity  and  the  amovmt  of  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimants.  Such  report  shall  specify 
the  amount  to  be  due  to  each  of  the  deter- 
mined heirs  and  the  maximum  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  that  should  be  paid  from 
such  amount. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION ACT  OP   1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     145 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  now  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
S.  1570.  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973.  As  its  title  suggests, 
this  is  an  emergencs'  measure  to  deal 
with  an  urgent  problem— the  first  peace- 
time fuel  shortages  in  American  hlstor%-. 
Members  of  the  Senate  need  no  in- 
troduction to  this  problem.  Every  day  we 
are  receiving  phone  calls,  telegrams,  let- 
ters, and  personal  visits  from  those  di- 
rectly affected  by  fuel  shortages.  We  are 
hearing  from  farmers,  builders,  city  of- 
ficials, independent  refiners,  and  mar- 
keters of  petroleum  products. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  we  are  no 
longer  dealing  with  the  isolated,  spot 
shortages  predicted  by  some  earlier  this 
year.  What  we  are  confronting  is  the 
prospect  of  serious,  prolonged,  and  wide- 
spread shortages  which  are  beginning  to 
have  a  real  impart  on  our  economy  and 
the  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  many 
Americans. 

When  cities  cannot  get  bids  on  fuel 
contracts  for  vital  public  services,  when 
independent  gas  stations  are  closing  by 
the  hundreds,  when  major  oil  companies 
start  rationing  supplies  to  their  own  out- 
lets, when  crop  planting  and  food  dis- 
tributors are  threatened  by  fuel  short- 
ages, then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
national  fuel  distribution  system  has 
stopped  functioning  effectively. 

Congress  recognized  this  fact  when  it 
authorized  the  President  in  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  amendments  to  estab- 
lish priorities  of  use  and  provide  for  the 
allocation  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  to  meet  essential  needs  and 
prevent  anticompetitive  effects  resulting 
from  shortages. 

S.  1570  goes  beyond  this  discretionarv 
authority  and  mandates  action— both  by 
the  executive  branch  and  by  private  in- 
dustrj.- — to  ac:=-ure  the  equitabls  distribu- 
tion of  fuels  in  short  supply. 

This  act  requires  the  President  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  within  60  d-^.vs  priority 
schedules  and  plans  for  the  allocation 
and  distribution  of  fuels  which  are  or 
may  be  in  short  supplv.  He  may  there- 
after allocate  or  distribute  such  fueLs 
pur.'^uant  to  these  schedules  and  plans  if 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
act. 


The  President's  authority  is  to  be  exer- 
cised generally  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  fuel  shortages  or  dislocations  in  the 
fuel  distribution  system.  More  specifically 
he  is  required,  in  implementing  his  au- 
thority under  the  act,  to  take  such  actions 
as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare:  to  maintain 
public  services  and  essential  agricultural 
operations;  to  preserve  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petroleum  indus- 
try; to  provide  for  equitable  distribution 
of  fuels  at  equitable  prices  among  all  re- 
gions and  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
all  classes  of  consumers;  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic efficiency  and  minimize  economic 
distortion,  inflexibility,  and  unnecessary 
interference  with  market  mechanisms. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some aspects  of  our  present  fuel  prob- 
lems is  the  plight  of  the  independent  re- 
finers and  marketers  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Their  inability  to  secure  adequate 
supplies  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts has  created  serious  hardship  and 
economic  dislocations.  Accordinplv.  the 
act  also  requires  that  sales  to  independ- 
ents be  maintained  in  proportions  equal 
to  sales  to  such  independents  during  a 
specified  base  period  for  the  brief  dura- 
tion of  the  act. 

This  provision  has  been  subject  to  some 
criticism  because,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  it  would  exempt  some  from  its 
burdens  and  others  from  its  benefits.  It 
is  my  view  thU  further  refinement  of  its 
definitions  is  required  to  insure  equal 
application.  The  basic  thrust  of  the  sec- 
tion to  preserve  the  independent  sectrr 
remains  an  essential  ingredient  of  any 
fuel  allocation  program. 

It  is  interesting.  Mr.  President,  that 
many  of  those  who  opposed  including  a 
discretionary  fuel  allocation  authoritv  in 
the  Economic  Stabilizatian  Act  ameni- 
ments  2  months  ago  are  also  oppo.'-ing 
S.  1570  today.  They  are  now  argmng  that 
the  authority  they  opposed  in  March  is 
good  authority  in  May. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  S.  1570  is 
based  on  the  grounds  either  that  it  gives 
the  President  too  much  authoritv  or  too 
little  flexibility.  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
th^t  the  authority  conferred  by  S.  1570  is 
both  precise  and  flexible  enough  to  be 
administratively  workable.  The  heart  of 
the  objections  to  this  act  i.=;  that  it  mnn- 
dates  action  to  allocate  scarce  fuels. 

This  administration.  Mr.  President 
needs  a  mandate  from  Congress  on  this 
subject. 

This  is  the  administration  whose  man- 
agement of  the  oil  import  program  last 
smnmer  played  a  major  role  in  creating 
the  shorta?;es  experienced  last  winter 
and  the  more  serious  shortages  we  now 
face. 

This  is  the  administration  which  has 
consistently  minimized  the  prospect  of 
shortages  and  the  need  for  any  alloca- 
tion system. 

This  is  the  administration  which  con- 
ceded it  had  inadequate  authority  to  al- 
locate scarce  fuels  but  would  not  ask 
Congress  to  gi-ant  such  authority. 

This  is  the  administration  which  took 
the  position,  after  Congress  conferred 
discretionary  allocation  authority,  that 
it  preferred  an  "incentives"  approach. 

This    Is    the    administration    which 
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rushed  out  voluntary  allocation  plans  to 
forestall  congressional  action  on  this 
and  other  pending  bills. 

Even  as  the  administration  attempts  to 
make  its  voluntary  program  work,  the 
drawbacks  of  this  approach  are  increas- 
ingly clear.  Let  me  emphasize  why  a 
voluntary  program  is  doomed  to  failure. 
First,  adherence  to  a  volimtary  pro- 
gram is  certain  to  be  uneven  and  to  be 
limited  by  its  cost  or  inconvenience  to 
individual  companies.  The  more  serious 
fuel  shortages  become,  the  greater  the 
pos.sible  gains  to  a  particular  producer  or 
refiner  from  noncompliance. 

Second,  a  voluntary  allocation  pro- 
gram penalizes  cooperation  and  favors 
noncooperators.  Its  cost  will  be  greatest 
to  the  most  public-spirit«d— or  public 
relations-sensitive — firms. 

Third,  a  voluntarv  allocation  nrogrnm 
is  unlikely  to  provide  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic   di-tribution     lln'e.'^s    allocation 
policies  are  binding  upon  producers  and 
refiners,  the  structure  of  the  existing  dis- 
tribution system  and  the  allocation  poli- 
cies of  States  self-sufficient  in  petroleum 
will  only  aggravate  imbalances  in  supply. 
Fourth,  the  adminlstraticHi's  voluntarv 
allocation  program  does  not  addre.'^s  or 
deal  with  the  question  of  preemption.  As 
a  result,  any  company  or  person  v.ho  at- 
tempts to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  administration's  voluntarj-  program 
may  fiud  that  comphance  with  the  Fed- 
eral program  conflicts  with  or  is  con- 
t'-ar\-  to  the  requirements  of  fuel  alloca- 
tion programs  established  by  State  or 
local  government.  Further,  if  the  Federal 
Government  fails  to  establish  effective 
regional  or  national  allocation  plans,  we 
will  invite  piecemeal  action  by  the  States. 
Our  fuel  shortage  problems  are  national 
problems;  they  must  be  recognized  and 
resolved  at  the  Federal  level. 

Fifth,  an  allocation  program  that  de- 
pends for  its  implementation  upon  the 
private  decisions  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies and  which  is  adhered  to  selec- 
tively according  to  their  respective  con- 
venience, will  not  generate  maximum 
public  confidence,  but  will  exacerbate  the 
inevitable  public  resentment  over  what- 
ever distribution  of  shortages  may  result 
from  the  program. 

Sixth,  a  voluntary  program  cannot  by 
defiiiition  supersede  exLsting  contracts. 
Any  allocation  program  which  cannot 
touch  the  large  voliune  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  covered  by  existing 
contracts  Is  doomed  to  failure  at  the 
start.  Because  of  this,  any  voluntary-  pro- 
gram can  be  effectively  dismantled  by 
the  oil  companies  if  they  simply  commit 
available  petroleiun  to  contract. 

I  am  also  informed  that  legal  coua-^el 
to  many  companies  engaged  in  produc- 
tion, refining  and  marketing  of  petro- 
leum products  are  advising  their  cli3nt<-, 
that  any  effort  to  modify  contracts  under 
a  voluntary  program  to  deal  with  the 
current  fuel  shortages  may  be  found  to 
be  a  breach  of  contract  and  will  clearlv 
lead  to  confu-'ion.  uncertainty,  delay,  and 
protracted  litigation  for  money  damages 
or  to  enforce  contract  terms. 

Finally,  a  voluntary  program  creates 
serious  legal  problems  by  encouraping  the 
kind  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
which  violates  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
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administration  plan  permits  and  re- 
quires, if  it  is  to  be  effective,  the  alloca- 
tion of  customers  and  market  areas 
among  refiners.  Quite  aside  from  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  this  conduct,  it 
exposes  both  the  cooperating  companies 
and  the  program  itself  to  civil  and  crimi- 
nal lawsuits.  The  mere  fact  that  the  ac- 
tions are  pursuant  to  Government  re- 
quest does  not  confer  immimity  from  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  President,  at  my  direction  the  In- 
terior Committee  staff  has  conducted  an 
intensive  review  of  the  provisions  of  S. 
1570  as  reported  by  the  committee.  We 
have  received  helpful  comments  and 
suggestions  from  many  sources,  includ- 
ing other  committees,  and  Members  of 
the  Senate  concerned  with  the  fuel  short- 
age problem.  As  a  result  of  this  review, 
I  am  proposing  several  amendments  to 
strengthen  and  clarify  the  provisions  of 
S.  1570. 

In  brief,  the  more  significance  of  my 
proposed  amendments  would  require 
public  hearings  before  final  promulgation 
of  allocation  plans;  would  change  the 
base  period  to  conform  to  the  base  pe- 
riod now  being  used  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  voluntary  program;  would 
direct  the  President  to  use  his  authority 
to  assure  adequate  crude  oil  supplies  to 
all  refineries;  would  make  clear  that  Fed- 
eral allocation  programs  preempt  State 
and  local  action;  would  extend  manda- 
tory apportionment  to  all  refineries  with 
runs  of  more  than  300.000  barrels  a  day ; 
and  would  make  clear  that  S.  1570  does 
not  automatically  repeal  the  authority 
granted  imder  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  or  programs  established  there- 
under. 

I  am  also  offering  an  amendment  to 
make  clear  that  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  authorized  by  section  105 
of  S.  1570  may  be  replaced  or  amended 
by  an  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred 
by  section  104. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  memorandimi  explain- 
ing my  proposed  amendments  to  S.  1570 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  al.so  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  amendment  as  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  amendment  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  op  the  Amendment  by  Mr. 
Jackson  to  S.  1570 

On  page  7.  line  7,  In  Section  104,  Subsec- 
tion (a),  after  the  word  "shall,"  add  the 
words,  "after  due  notice  and  public  hearings". 

This  amendment  requires  public  hearings 
before  final  promulgation  of  priorities,  plans 
and  regulations  under  Section  104. 

(a)  On  page  7,  line  4,  In  Section  103,  add 
the  text  of  Section  105,  Subsections  (c),  (d) 
a"d  (e)  (from  page  9,  lines  16  through  25; 
all  of  page  10;  and  page  11.  lines  1  and  2.). 
with  the  following  changes:  On  Page  9,  line 
17.  21.  22  and  25:  page  10,  lines  1.  5,  8.  16  and 
19:  and  page  11.  line  1,  strike  the  word  "sec- 
tion" and  add  the  word  "i4ct". 

lb)  On  page  9.  lines  16  through  25;  all  of 
page  10;  and  page  11,  lines  11  and  2.  delete 
Section  105.  Subsections  (c),  (d)  and  (e). 

This  technical  amendment  corrects  an 
omission  by  which  the  blU  provided  no  ma- 
chinery for  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  Section  104.  By  moving 
the  language  of  Subsection  105  (c),  (d)  and 


(e)  into  Section  103  concerning  "Authority", 
the  amendment  extends  the  administrative 
and  enforcement  machinery  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 105  to  all  programs  under  the  Act. 

On  page  8.  Une  5,  in  Section  105,  Subsec- 
tion (a),  strike  the  word  "July"  and  add  the 
word  "October;"  and  on  line  6,  strike  the 
word  "June"  and  add  the  word  "September". 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  bring 
the  base  period  into  conformity  with  the  base 
period  of  the  voluntary  allocation  program 
already  announced  by  the  Administration. 
This  change  has  no  substantive  impact  upon 
the  program's  operation,  but  eases  the  tran- 
sition process  from  the  present  program 
to  that  authorized  by  this  Bill. 

On  page  8,  after  line  2,  add  a  new  Subsec- 
tion to  Section  104,  "(d)  The  President  is 
hereby  directed  to  use  his  authority  under 
this  Act  and  under  eii-fting  law  to  assure 
that  no  petroleum  refinery  in  the  United 
States  is  involuntarily  required  to  operate 
at  less  than  its  normal  full  capacity  because 
of  the  unavailability  to  said  refinery  of 
suitable  types  or  grades  of  crude  oil." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  self- 
evident.  The  reference  to  "existing  latv"  calls 
attention  to  the  President's  present  au- 
thority to  assist  Independent  refiners  by  al- 
locating royalty  oil  from  federal  lands  and 
fee-exempt  Import  licenses,  and  by  other 
measures  under  existing  law. 

On  page  7,  after  line  4.  In  Section  103  as 
amended  by  my  technical  amendment  num- 
ber 12,  add  a  new  Subsection. 

"If)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the 
authority  granted  therein,  shall  take  prec- 
edence over  any  program  for  the  emer- 
gency allocation  o;  crude  oil  or  petroleum 
products  established  by  any  State  or  local 
government  and  any  confiict  between  such 
a  program  and  any  program,  plan,  reg- 
ulation or  order  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
latter." 

This  amendment  is  necessary  to  make  clear 
that  the  programs  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  allocate  crude  oU  and  petroleum 
products  between  and  among  States  as  well 
as  within  Individual  States.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  provision  one  or  more  states  with 
a  disproportionate  share  of  producing,  re- 
fining or  Import  terminal  capacity  might 
attempt  to  preempt  oil  supplies  to  prevent 
or  control  their  allocation  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. Such  conflicts  would  seriously  under- 
mine the  pvirposes  of  the  Act  and  lead  to 
legal   and   administrative  chaos. 

On  page  9.  lities  6  and  7.  strike  tlie  words, 
"two  hundred."  and  add  the  word  "thirty." 

Extending  mandatory  apportionment  to 
all  refiners  with  runs  of  more  than  30  thou- 
sand barrels  per  day  makes  the  Acfs  defini- 
tions consistent  and  eliminates  an  Important 
loophole,  particularly  In  the  Midwest,  where 
a  large  segment  of  the  distributing  Industry 
relies  upon  Independent  refiners  with  dally 
runs  of  less  than  200  thousand  barrels  per 
day. 

On  page  9,  line  4  and  line  14.  In  Subsection 
105(b)  after  the  word  "during",  add  the 
words  "corresponding  quarter  of". 

This  amendment  makes  clear  that  ap- 
portionments under  Section  105  will  be  based 
upon  sales  In  correspoiidlug  quarters  of  the 
base  year. 

On  page  11.  after  line  2.  At  the  end  of 
Section  105.  as  amended  by  my  technical 
amendment  number  2,  add  a  new  Sub.sectlon 
"(c)  The  allocation  program  established  pur- 
suant  to  this  section  may  be  replaced  or 
amended  by,  or  incorporated  into,  the  pri- 
ority schedules,  plans  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  section  104  " 

This  amendment  specifies  that  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  105.  which  would  go  into 
effect  Immediately  upon  enactment,  may  be 
superseded  by.  or  Incorporated  Into,  the  more 
detailed  and  comprehensive  program  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  establish  under 
Section  104. 


On  page  11,  after  line  13.  add  a  new  sec- 
tion, "Sec.  107.  All  actions  duly  taken  pur- 
suant to  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  203(a)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  in  effect  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  continue  in  effect  tintil  modified 
and  rescinded  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  make 
clear  that  the  Act  does  not  repeal  the  Eagle- 
ton  Amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act,  or  repeal  any  voluntary  or  manca- 
tory  fuel  allocation  program  established  un- 
der it  until  that  program  is  modified  or  re- 
placed under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 
Amendment  No.  145 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS    and    PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines that  extraordinary  shortages  of  crude 
Oil  (Including  natural  gas  liquids)  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  (including  liquid 
petroleum  gas),  caused  by  unprecedented 
demand,  madequate  domestic  production  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products,  en- 
vironmental constraints,  and  the  unavail- 
ability of  imports  sulficieut  to  satisfy  domes- 
tic demand,  now  exist  or  are  immm'ent.  The 
Congress  further  determines  that  such  short- 
ages have  created  or  will  create  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocations  and  hardships,  including 
loss  of  Jobs,  closing  of  factories  and  busi- 
nesses, reduction  of  crop  plantings  and  har- 
vesting, and  curtailment  of  vital  public  sen-- 
Ices.  including  the  transportation  of  food  and 
other  essential  goods.  The  Congress  further 
determines  that  such  hardships  and  disloca- 
tions Jeopardize  the  normal  flow  of  com- 
merce and  constitute  a  national  energy  crisis 
that  is  a  threat  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  and  can  only  be  averted  or  mini- 
mized through  prompt  action  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  grant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  tem- 
porary authority  to  deal  with  a  national  ener- 
gy crisis  involving  extraordinary  shortages  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  or  disloca- 
tions In  their  national  distribution  system. 
The  authority  granted  under  this  Art  shall 
be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
said  national  energy  crisis  by  minimizing  the 
adverse  impacts  of  such  fuel  shortage  or  dis- 
locations on  the  American  people  and  the 
domestic  economy  and  achieving  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  section  102. 

OBJECTIVES 

Sec.  102.  In  Implementing  the  authoritv 
frr-nted  under  this  Act  the  President  shall 
tp.ke  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  following  specific  objectives-^ 

(a)  protection  of  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare: 

(b)  maintenance  of  all  public  services: 

(c)  maintenance  of  essential  agricultural 
operations,  Inclv.ding  crop  plantings,  harvest- 
ing: and  tr.msportatlon  find  distribution  of 
food  and  livestock: 

(d)  preservation  of  an  economically  sound 
and  com-et!tl-e  petroleum  mdtistry. "includ- 
ing the  competitive  viability  of  the  independ- 
ent producing,  refining,  marketmg.  distribut- 
ing, and  petrochenil'-al  sectors  of  that  In- 
dustry: 

(e)  equitable  distribution  of  fuels  at 
equitable  prices  among  all  regions  and  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers: 

(f)  economic  efficiency:  and 

'g)  mlnlml?atlon  of  economic  distortion, 
inflexibility,  and  unnecessary  Interference 
with  market  mechpnlsms. 

AfTHORrrr 
Sec.   103.   (a)    The  President   may  delegate 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  authority  granted 
under  this  Act  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
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terlor  or  to  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  he  deems  appropriate. 

(,b)  The  authority  granted  under  this  Act 
shall  terminate  on  September  1,  1974. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  an 
agency  to  supervise  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  promulgate  regu- 
lations hereunder.  The  head  of  said  agency 
shall  have  authority  to  require  periodic  re- 
ports from  the  producers,  Importers,  refiners, 
dealers,  and  all  others  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  in  such  form  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  have  been  or  are  being  met. 

(d)  The  head  of  an  agency  exercising  au- 
thority under  this  Act,  or  his  duly  author- 
ized agent,  shall  have  authority,  for  any  pur- 
pose related  to  this  Act,  to  sign  and  Issue 
subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  papers,  and  other  documents,  and  to 
administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  to 
witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served 
upon  any  person  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  the  agency  authorizing  such 
subpena.  or  his  delegate,  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  seelc  the  aid  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dis- 
trict in  which  such  parson  is  found  to  com- 
pel such  person,  afcer  notice,  to  appear  and 
give  testimony,  or  to  appear  and  produce 
documents  before  the  agency. 

(e)  Whenever  It  appears  to  the  head  of 
the  agency  exercising  authority  under  this 
Act,  or  to  his  delegate,  that  any  individual 
or  organization  has  engaged.  Is  engaged,  or 
Is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  cr  practices 
constituting  a  violation  of  this  Act,  or  any 
order  or  regulation  thereunder,  such  person 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
an  action  In  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  such  acts  or 
practices,  and  upcn  a  proper  showing  a 
temporary  restraining  order  or  a  preliminary 
or  permanent  injunction  shall  be  granted 
without  bond.  Any  such  court  may  also  issue 
mandatory  Injunctions  commanding  any  in- 
dividual or  organization  to  comply  with 
this  Act,  or  any  order  or  regulation  there- 
under. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the 
authority  granted  therein,  shall  take  prec- 
edence over  any  program  for  the  emergency 
allocation  of  crude  oil  or  pvetroleum  prod- 
ucts established  by  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, and  any  conflict  between  such  a 
program  and  any  program,  plan,  regulation 
or  order  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

FUEI-S    ALLOCATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
after  due  notice  and  public  hearings  cause 
to  be  prepared  and  published,  priority  sched- 
ules, plans,  and  regulations  for  the  alloca- 
tion or  distribution  of  crude  oil  and  any 
refined  petroleum  product  which  is  or  may 
be  in  short  supply  nationally  or  in  any  region 
of  the  United  States  In  accordance  with  the 
objectives  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  section  102  of  this  Act,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  thereof,  the  President  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  allocate  or  distribute  or  cause 
to  be  allocated  and  distributed,  pursuant 
to  the  schedules,  plans,  and  regulations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  hereof,  any  liquid 
fuel,  whether  crude  or  processed,  and  wheth- 
er imported  or  domestically  produced,  cur- 

N  rently  or  prospectively  In  extraordinarily 
short  supply  nationally  or  In  any  region  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  The  reg\Uatlons  required  by  subsection 
(a)  herein  shall  Include  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  determining  or  reviewing  prices 
of  fuels  allocated  by  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  prevent  ( 1 )  ^pro- 
prlatlon    of    private    property    »-lthout    due 


compensation  or  (2)  exorbitant  price  In- 
creases reflecting  temporary  shortage  con- 
ditions. 

(d)  The  President  Is  hereby  directed  to  use 
his  authority  under  this  Act  and  under  exist- 
ing law  to  assure  that  no  petroleum  refinery 
in  the  United  States  Is  involuntarily  required 
to  operate  at  less  than  Its  normal  full  capac- 
ity because  of  the  unavaUablUty  to  said  re- 
finery of  suitable  types  or  grtules  of  crude 
oil. 

SALES    TO    INDEPENDENT    REFINERS    AND    DEALERS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Definitions. — For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  (1)  the  "base  period"  Is  the 
period  from  October  1,  1971,  to  September  30, 
1972,  Inclusive;  (2)  "nonafHUated"  refers  to  a 
buyer  (seller)  who  has  no  substantial  finan- 
cial Interest  In,  Is  not  subject  to  a  substan- 
tial conunon  financial  Interest  of,  and  Is  not 
subjAct  to  a  substantial  common  financial 
Interest  with,  the  seller  (buyer)  In  question; 
(3)  "Independent  refiner"  means  a  refiner 
who  produced  In  the  United  States  less  than 
thirty  thousand  barrels  per  day  of  petroleum 
products  during  the  base  period;  (4)  "Inde- 
pendent dealer"  means  a  terminal  operator, 
Jobber,  dealer,  or  distributor,  at  wholesale 
or  retail,  who  obtains  refined  petroleum 
products  either  on  term  contract  or  in  spot 
markets,  and  who  purchased  during  the  base 
period  at  least  half  of  such  products  from 
nonaffiliated  sellers. 

(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  (1)  any  producer  or  Importer  of 
crude  petroleum  and  or  natural  gas  liquids 
who  produced  in  the  United  States  and/ or 
imported  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
liquids  during  the  base  period  shall  sell  or 
exchange  to  nonaffiliated  Independent  refin- 
ers or  to  any  other  reasonable  and  appropri- 
ate class  of  refiners  established  by  regulation, 
in  the  aggregate  during  each  quarter  during 
the  effective  term  of  this  Act  a  proportion  of 
his  domestic  production  and  imports  no  less 
than  the  proportion  he  sold  or  exchanged  to 
such  refiners  during  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter of  the  base  period;  and  (2)  any  refiner  of 
petroleum  products  who  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  or  Imported  more  than 
thirty  thousand  barrels  per  day  of  refined 
petroleum  products  Including  residual  fuel 
oil  during  the  base  period  shall  sell  or  ex- 
change to  nonaffiliated  Independent  dealers 
or  to  any  other  reasonable  and  appropriate 
class  of  purchasers  established  by  regulation. 
In  the  aggregate  In  each  quarter  during  the 
effective  term  of  this  Act,  a  proportion  of  his 
refinery  production  and  Imports  of  said  prod- 
ucts no  less  than  the  proportion  he  sold  or 
exchanged  to  such  dealers  during  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  the  base  period. 

(c)  The  allocation  program  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  replaced  or 
amended  by.  or  Incorporated  Into,  the  prior- 
ity schedules,  plans  and  regulations  promul- 
gated under  section  104  hereof. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  cause  to  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  any 
schedules,  plans,  and  regulations  promul- 
gated for  implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall  make  to  the  Con- 
gress quarterly  reports,  and  upon  termina- 
tion of  authority  under  this  Act  a  final  re- 
port, including  a  summary  and  description 
of  all  actions  taken  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  an  analysis  of  their  impact,  and  an 
evaluation  of  their  effectiveness  in  Imple- 
menting the  objectives  of  section  102  hereof. 

Sec.  107.  All  actions  dtily  taken  pursuant 
to  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended,  in  effect  Immediately  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  modified  and  re- 
scinded by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 


authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  allocate  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products  to  deal  with  existing  or  Imminent 
shortages  and  dislocations  In  the  national 
distribution  system  which  Jeopardize  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  welfare;  to  provide 
for  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  and  for  other  purposes." 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SAYS  VOLUNTARY  PROGRAMS 
NO  LONGER  CAN  BE  RELIED  ON  TO  BE  HELPrXTL 
IN  FUELS  AND  ENERGY  CRISIS;  FAVORS 
AMENDMENT  IN  NATURE  OF  SUBSTITUTE  FOB 
S.    1570 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
able  colleague  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  who  chairs  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  has  made 
remarks  on  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (S.  1570)  which 
are  cogent  and  timely.  The  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Senator  Jackson  for  him- 
self and  this  Senator  constitutes  a  meas- 
ure superior  to  that  which  was  reported 
from  the  Interior  Committee, 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  stated  the  need  for  a  bill  such 
as  S.  1570 — as  proposed  to  be  amended. 
In  fact,  he  stated  the  case  for  this  legis- 
lation so  well  and  so  fully  that  there  is 
little  to  be  added  to  his  remarks,  with 
which  I  associate  myself. 

This  country  has  gone  beyond  the 
situation  wherein  a  program  or  pro- 
grams of  voluntary  allocations  can  do 
the  job  that  must  be  done. 

The  competition  for  available  fuels  is 
now  so  great  that  there  is  no  possibility 
that  allocations  of  available  supplies  can 
be  made  on  a  voluntary  basis  with  any 
assurances  that  fairness  and  equity  will 
prevail  across  the  fuels  and  energy  spec- 
trum. 

For  the  reasons  which  the  Interior 
Committee  Chairman  stated  with  clarity 
and  accuracy,  the  Federal  Government 
must  have  the  legal  tools  with  which  to 
meet  the  energy  emergency  which  seems 
to  be  growing  steadily  worse.  The  alloca- 
tions must  be  made  under  statutory 
authority  by  our  Government  under  a 
mandatory  program. 

Oiir  colleague,  Mr.  Jackson  remarked 
that^- 

When  cities  cannot  get  bids  on  fuel  con- 
tracts for  vital  public  services  .  .  .  our  na- 
tional fuel  distribution  system  has  stopped 
functioning  effectively. 

When  he  spoke  of  cities  being  un- 
able to  obtain  bids  for  their  fuel  supply 
needs,  the  Senator  was  speaking  of  an 
example,  because  State  governments— 
and  even  the  Federal  Government's  De- 
partment of  Defense — are  having  great 
diflBculty  obtaining  contract  renewals  or 
even  proposals  on  contracts.  Fleet  opera- 
tors, road  building  and  genera]  con- 
tractors are  facing  much  the  same  situa- 
tions. Important  segments  of  interstate 
highway  system  construction  face  being 
stalled,  because  contractors  at  many 
locations  are  not  receiving  responses  to 
their  invitations  for  bids  on  fuel  needs. 
And  we  know  the  story  of  severe  short- 
ages of  fuel  to  meet  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture in  planting,  cultivating,  and 
harvesting. 

Forthright  actions  must  be  taken— 
and  the  proposed  substitute  for  S.  1570 
seems  to  me  to  afford  the  best  authority 
to  invoke  these  necessary  actions. 
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AMENDMENT   OF   FEDERAL    TRADE 
COMMISSION  ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDICENT  NO.   148 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(S.  1476)  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  prevent  unfair  com- 
petition in  interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ESTABLISHMENT         OF         SAFETY 
STANDARDS  FOR  MOBILE 

HOMES— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     147 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  1348,  the 
National  Mobile  Homes  Safety  Act  of 
1973,  which  would  require  mobile  home 
manufacturers  to  supply  purchasers  with 
a  1-year  warranty  specifying  that  their 
mobile  home  meets  the  Federal  safety 
standards  established  imder  the  act.  Any 
repairs  or  alterations  found  necessary 
during  that  1-year  period  to  bring  the 
mobile  home  into  compliance  with  such 
standards  would  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  manufacturer.  A  manufacturer 
who  does  not  comply  with  these  require- 
ments would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  violation. 

I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  for  introducing 
the  National  Mobile  Homes  Safety  Act 
of  1973.  Ninety-five  percent  of  all  new 
single-family  homes  sold  for  $15,000  or 
less  are  mobile  homes.  For  many  low-  or 
moderate-income  consumers,  a  mobile 
home  is  the  only  type  of  affordable  new 
housing.  Partly  as  a  consequence  of  this 
situation,  mobile  home  sales  have  sky- 
rocketed over  the  last  few  years. 

The  prominent  place  of  mobile  homes 
in  the  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing market  makes  the  dismal  safety  rec- 
ord of  mobile  homes  to  date  all  the  more 
tragic.  According  to  one  leading  insur- 
ance company,  the  average  fire  loss  in  a 
mobile  home  in  1971  was  $1,529  as  com- 
pared to  $350  for  a  conventional  home. 
Another  recent  study  indicated  that  in- 
surance rates  were  70  percent  higher  for 
a  $7,000  mobile  home  than  for  a  $25,000 
conventional  home. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  exact 
effect  which  implementation  of  the  Brock 
proposal  will  have  on  this  situation,  but 
the  establishment  of  national  mobile 
home  safety  standards,  accompanied  by 
mechanisms  for  enforcing  those  stand- 
ards, accompanied  by  mechanisms  for 
enforcing  those  standards,  can  only  be  a 
major  step  in  the  right  direction.  For 
thav  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  I  have  asked  to  become  a  cosponsor 
of  the  National  Mobile  Homes  Safety  Act 
of  1973. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  act  will 
be  much  improved  if  my  warranty 
amendment  !&•  adopted.  The  way  the  act 
is  presently  worded,  a  manufacturer 
could  be  enjoined  from  selling  a  defective 
mobile  home  to  a  dealer  or  distributor. 
He  would  be  required  to  repurchase  any 
defective  mobile  home  or  mobile  home 


parts  from  the  distributor  or  dealer,  or 
pay  for  the  necessary  repairs.  In  addi- 
tion, inspections  and  investigations  are 
authorized  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
force the  safety  standards  established 
pursuant  to  the  act.  Fines  of  up  to  $1,000 
per  home  could  be  imposed  for  selling 
mobile  homes  which  do  not  meet  these 
standards. 

The  only  party  not  covered  by  these 
arrangements  is  the  consumer,  if  he  is 
actually  sold  a  new  mobile  home  which 
contains  a  defect  determined  by  the 
manufacturer  to  relate  to  mobile  home 
safty,  he  is  merely  notified  of  the  defect, 
the  risk  involved,  and  how  to  repair  his 
home.  There  is  no  requirement  that  the 
manufacturer  repair  or  replace  the  mo- 
bile home  or  provide  compensation  to  the 
consumer  for  undertaking  necessary  al- 
terations. 

I  hope  that  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  act  will,  to  a  great  extent,  prevent 
unsafe  mobile  homes  from  being  sold  to 
consumers.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a 
major  oversight  to  provide  no  remedy 
for  consumers  in  cases  where  they  do  end 
up  with  "lemons."  Low-  and  moderate- 
income  purchasers  of  mobile  homes  can 
ill  afford  to  foot  a  large  repair  bill  for 
bringing  their  new  home  up  to  minimum 
safety  standards,  and  they  should  not 
have  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  imposing  the  warranty 
requirement,  my  amendment  would  make 
clear  that  a  manufacturer  must  act 
promptly  to  notify  a  purchaser  when  the 
manufacturer  determines  that  a  defect 
affecting  mobile  home  safety  exists  in 
a  mobile  home  sold  to  that  purchaser. 
That  provision  will  help  prevent  pro- 
crastination past  the  1-year  warranty 
period  by  imscrupulous  mtuiufacturers. 

The  alterations  required  by  the  war- 
ranty would  be  done  once  the  notifica- 
tion mentioned  above  is  made,  or  the 
consumer  indicates  the  necessity  for  the 
alterations  In  a  letter  to  the  manufac- 
turer or  the  manufacturer's  designated 
agent.  When  there  is  some  question 
whether  a  mobile  home  or  pprt  complies 
with  relevant  Federal  standards,  either 
the  manufacturer  or  the  consumer  can 
ask  HUD  to  make  a  determination.  This 
provision  will  relieve  consumers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  necessity  to  go  to 
court  in  many  cases.  The  warranty  itself 
would  have  to  contain  notice  to  the  con- 
sumer that  he  has  the  right  to  ask  for 
such  a  determination. 

Both  Senator  Brock's  oflace  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mobile  home  industry 
have  cooperated  fully  as  I  have  devel- 
oped this  amendment.  I  believe  that  it 
is  an  essential  amendment  to  a  very 
progressive  and  important  bill.  With  the 
addition  of  a  warranty  requirement,  this 
legislation  will  go  a  long  way  toward  as- 
suring a  safe  product  for  buj'ers  of  mo- 
bile homes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  "be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No,  147 
On  page  12,  line  8,  strike  out  "or". 
On  page  12,  between  lines  8  and  9.  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(4)   fall  to  Issue  a  warranty  required  by 


section  114,  Issue  a  warranty  which  he  knows 
or  has  reason  to  know  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  114,  or  faU  or  refuse  to 
perform  duties  owing  under  such  a  war- 
ranty; or". 

On  page  12,  line  9,  strike  out  "(4)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "  (5) ". 

On  page  23,  line  1,  strike  out  •within  a 
reasonable  time"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"promptly". 

On  page  25,  line  17,  after  "CERTIFICA- 
TION" Insert  "AND  WARRANTY", 

On  page  25,  line  18,  after  "114."  insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  25,  after  line  24,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Every  manufacturer  shall  furnish  to 
each  first  purchaser  of  a  mobile  home  for 
purposes  other  than  resale  a  warranty  under 
which  such  manufacturer — 

"  ( 1 )  warrants  that  the  mobile  home  meets 
all  applicable  standards  imder  section  103; 
and 

"(2)  agrees  to  repair,  or  replace  if  neces- 
sary, without  cost  to  such  purchaser,  the 
mobile  home  or  any  part  thereof  If  (A)  such 
mobile  home  or  part  does  not  comply  with 
any  such  standard,  and  (B)  such  purchaser 
gives  written  notice  thereof  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  to  any  agent  designated  by  the 
manufacturer  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
such  notice  within  one  year  (or  such  longer 
time  period  as  the  manufacturer  shall  es- 
tablish) after  the  date  of  purchase,  except 
that  such  notice  shall  not  be  required  for 
repairs  or  replacements  necessary  within  the 
time  period  described  in  this  paragraph  to 
correct  any  defect  which  is  the  subject  of 
notification  by  the  nMinuacturer  pursuant 
to  section  113.  In  the  event  that  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  first  purcht^er  of  a  mobile 
home  with  respect  to  which  a  warranty  under 
this  section  is  required  do  not  agree  whether 
such  mobUe  home  or  part  thereof  does  in 
fact  comply  with  any  such  standard,  either 
the  manufacturer  or  the  first  purchaser  may 
request  In  writing  that  the  Secretary  make 
a  determination  whether  there  has  In  fact 
been  such  compliance.  Upon  receipt  of  any 
such  request,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
determination  In  writing  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. The  warranty  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  contain  notification  to  the  first 
purchaser  of  his  right  to  request  such  a  de- 
termination from  the  Secretary. 


AMENDMENT    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   148 

•"Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  ) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1730)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  physi- 
cian's services  in  physician-shortage 
areas  through  the  establishment  of  a 
physicians'  commimity  service  program. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    98 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  98,  Intended  to  be  offered  to  S.  1248. 
the  Sta^e  Department  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  inadvert- 
ently I  failed  to  list  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
that  was  offered  by  Senator  Fannin  and 
myself  to  S.  1423.  This  amendment  was 
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considered  by  the  Senate  on  May  16.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Thurmond  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE   OF  PUBLIC   HEARINGS  ON 
ELECTION  LAW  REFORM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
will  begin  public  hearings  on  S.  372 — to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
and  the  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act 
of  1971,  and  related  matters  including 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  110,  to  create 
a  nonpartisan  conunission  on  Federal 
election  reform — on  June  6,  7,  and  8, 
1973.  in  room  301  of  the  Russell  Office 
Building  at  10  a.m.,  on  each  day. 

Following  the  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns of  1972.  developments  hnve 
clearly  indicated  a  need  for  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  law. 

Failure  in  compliance  with  the  law  re- 
quires enforcement.  Failure  in  enforce- 
ment requires  another  approach,  such  as 
the  creation  of  an  independent  agency 
to  oversee  the  law.  investigate  violations, 
and  prosecute  where  necessary. 

S.  372  was  introduced  and  referred 
jointly  to  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, with  the  proviso  that  the  Rules 
Committee  must  act  on  the  bill  within 
30  days  from  the  date  of  the  filing  with 
the  Senate  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's report. 

Accordingly  I  am  notifying  the  Senate 
that  hearings  have  been  scheduled  and 
that  studies  are  under  way.  We  will  make 
every  possible  effort  to  amend  the  exist- 
ing law  so  as  to  give  meaning  and  force  to 
the  purposes  and  intent  to  the  limita- 
tions and  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  James  H.  Duffy  of  the  staff  at 
225-5647. 

The  hearings  will  be  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor Pell,  whose  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  EHections  has  jurisdiction  over 
election  legislation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  BY 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
LANDS  REGARDING  WILDERNESS 
AREAS  IN  COLORADO 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  plans  for  a  hearing  to  be 
held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  to  consider  legis- 
lation to  designate  three  wilderness  areas 
in  Colorado. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
on  June  11,  1973,  in  Denver,  Colo.  We 
will  be  considering  legislation  introduced 
to  designate  Flat  Tops.  Weminuche,  and 
Eagles  Nest  Wilderness  Areas.  The  legis- 
lation is  cosponsored  by  both  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Colorado  and  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  to  join  in  this  bipartisan 
effort. 

The  public  is  invited  to  submit  testi- 
mony regarding  S.  702.  S.  1863.  and  S. 
1864.  The  proceedings  will  begin  at  9 
a.m.  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Post  Office 
Building,  20th  and  Stout  in  Denver. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
LANDS  REGARDING  WILDERNESS 
AREAS  IN  EASTERN  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  general  public,  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
legislation  which  is  vitally  important  to 
those  who  use  and  enjoy  our  Eastern 
National  Forests. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
on  June  25,  1973,  in  Roanoke,  Va.  The 
public  is  invited  to  submit  testimony 
regarding  S.  316  and  S.  938,  legislation 
pertaining  to  wilderness  areas  in  our 
Eastern  National  Forests.  Although  the 
exact  time  and  setting  for  the  hearing 
have  not  been  established,  I  feel  that  it 
is  important  that  the  Congress  and  the 
public  be  informed  as  early  as  possible 
about  the  opportunity  to  speak  out  on 
this  legislation. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  May  31,  1973,  at  9  a.m.,  in 
room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  H.R.  6330,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
8  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  to 
increase  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Stadium. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  TIMBER 
MANAGEMENT  POLICY  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
•  Mr.  Eastland),  I  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environment,  Conser- 
vation, and  Forestry  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  hold 
hearings  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June 
26  and  27,  on  timber  management  policy 
legislation  affecting  both  public  and  pri- 
vate forest  lands,  and  on  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Forest  Service  re- 
gional offices.  While  the  legislation,  S. 
1775,  is  not  currently  pending  before  the 
committee,  it  is  expected  that  the  bill 
will  be  reported  shortly  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  then  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  hearings 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  each  day  in  room 
324  Russell  Office  Building.  Anyone  wish- 
ing to  testify  should  contact  the  commit- 
tee clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    STRA- 
TEGIC PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months,  the  prospect  of  a  serious 
shortage  of  energy  supplies  has  become 
increasingly  real.  This  shortage,  prin- 
cipally in  petroleum  energy  supplies,  is 


expected  to  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Concurrently,  the  United  States  is  em- 
barked, by  necessity,  toward  an  ever-In- 
creasing dependence  on  overseas  sources 
of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products.  Any 
failure  or  disruption  of  these  supplies 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  our  economic 
stability  and  national  security. 

Consequently,  our  country-  must  imder- 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect  the 
American  economy  against  interruptions 
or  shortages  of  these  imported  supplies 
of  crude  oil  and  refined  products.  This 
will  require  action  to  reduce  oiu*  vulner- 
ability to  natural  disasters,  acts  of  sab- 
otage, or  the  adverse  actions  of  oil  pro- 
ducing countries,  which  disrupt  these 
energy  supplies. 

For  this  reason.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  convene 
hearings  on  the  general  subject  of  creat- 
ing a  national  system  of  strategic  petro- 
leum reserves.  These  hearings  will  com- 
mence on  Wednesday,  May  30,  1973,  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  pursuant  to  the 
Senate's  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
study,  authorized  by  Senate  Resolution 
45  »92d  Congress). 

At  this  time,  the  committee  will  ex- 
amine the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
creating  a  system  of  strategic  petroleum 
reserves  capable  of  providing  alterna- 
tive supplies  of  oil  and  gas  Imports  for 
at  lesist  90  days.  Such  a  system  could 
be  composed  of  several  components,  in- 
cluding tank  or  salt  dome  storage,  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  of  petroleum  re- 
serves, such  as  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves, in  a  capacity  for  immediate  pro- 
duction. 

During  these  hearings,  the  committee 
also  will  receive  testimony  on  S.  1586, 
the  Petroleum  Reserves  and  Import  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1973. 

On  May  30,  1973,  testimony  will  be  re- 
ceived from  expert  witnesses.  At  future 
hearings,  to  be  scheduled,  testimony  will 
be  received  from  administration  officials, 
industry  representatives,  and  other  af- 
fected parties.  Those  individuals  desiring 
to  file  a  statement  for  the  record  of  the 
May  30  hearing  are  requested  to  trans- 
mit 10  copies  to  the  committee  bv  June 
10,  1973. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  THE  ENER- 
GY CRISIS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  hold 
hearings  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June 
12  and  13,  on  the  impact  of  the  energy' 
cri"^is  on  agriculture.  The  shortage  of 
fuels  and  petroleum  products  may  se- 
riou.sly  interfere  with  the  planting  and 
fertilizing  of  crops  which  are  needed  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
fiber.  The  subcommittee  wants  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  problem  and  to 
develop  possible  solutions.  The  hearings 
will  be  in  room  324  Russell  Office  Build- 
ing beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  on  June  12  and 
at  10  a.m.  on  June  13.  Anyone  wishing  to 
testify  should  contact  the  committee 
clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AMEND- 
MENT OF  THE  FEDERAL  MEAT 
INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the.  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  will  hold 
hearings  on  Thursday,  June  14,  on  S. 
991,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  permit  States  to  im- 
pose inspection,  marking,  labeling,  pack- 
aging, and  ingredient  requirements  that 
are  more  stringent  than  Federal  stand- 
ards. The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  324,  Russell  Office  Building. 
Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should  contact 
the  committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TESTIMONY  ON  BILINGUAL  JOB 
TRAINING  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOY- 
MENT, POVERTY,  AND  MIGRA- 
TORY LABOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  legislation  to  extend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  In  conjunction  with  the  review 
of  the  basic  MDTA  legislation,  the  sub- 
committee has  considered  S.  414.  the 
Bilingual  Job  Training  Act  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Dominick  and  my- 
self and  cosponsored  by  17  other 
Senators. 

On  May  4,  the  subcommittee  heard 
testimony  concerning  this  legislation.  In 
addition  to  a  statement  which  it  received 
from  me.  the  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  Joe  Garza,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  Texas  State 
Technical  Institute  and  Mr.  Ricardo  Za- 
zueta.  national  executive  director  of  Jobs 
for  Progress.  Operation  SER.  Accom- 
panying Mr.  Garza  was  Dr.  Roy  Dugger. 
president  of  the  Texas  State  Technical 
Institute.  The  subcommittee  engaged  in 
a  very  Interesting  discussion  with  Dr. 
Dugger  concerning  the  technical  insti- 
tute's remarkable  achievements  In  pro- 
viding breakthrough-type  job  training 
for  Mexican  Americans  in  Texas. 

The  subcommittee  has  now  concluded 
its  consideration  of  manpower  training 
legislation  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  full 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, in  its  deliberations  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  give  its  most  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  inclusion  of  the  major  Ingre- 
dients of  S.  414  in  the  bill  that  it  reports 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  prepared  statement,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Mr.  Garza  and  Mr. 
Zazueta  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Towiai.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   am   pleased 

to  be  here  today  as  the   Subcommittee   on 

Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty,  during 

Its  consideration  of  legislation  to  extend  the 
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Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
focuses  upon  the  need  for  bilingual  Job 
training. 

The  witnesses  that  I  will  shortly  Introduce 
wUl  ably  direct  your  attention  to  the  deslra- 
bUlty  of  Increasing  the  support  given  to 
bUlngual  Job  training  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. At  this  time,  however,  I  would 
like  to  generally  outline  some  Important 
points  which  I  believe  the  committee  should 
consider. 

Spanish-speaking  persons  make  up,  by  far, 
the  vast  majority  of  bUlnguals  In  the  United 
States.  They  number  approximately  10  mil- 
lion according  to  the  most  recent  census 
data.  That  they  face  major  obstacles  in 
achieving  econonUc  Independence  equivalent 
to  that  which  Is  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  our 
society  Is  quite  evident.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  Spanish-speaking  persons  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  8  percent, 
as  compared  with  an  overall  5  percent  for 
the  entire  Nation.  Their  median  income  as 
a  group  is  approximately  three-quarters  that 
for  an  average  family  of  four  in  America. 

According  to  the  1973  Manpower  Report  of 
the  President,  one  out  of  five  Spanish-speak- 
ing adult  persons  lack  a  minimum  of  5  years 
of  education — a  level  generally  considered 
essential  to  achieving  literacy.  Despite  these 
distressing  statistics,  many  Spanish -speaking 
Americans  have  proudly  achieved  remarkable 
success  as  professionals  and  as  well-trained 
employees  In  sophisticated  occupations.  Such 
successes  have  convinced  me  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  dlverslfled  ethnic 
groups  which  comprise  this  Nation's  Span- 
ish-speaking population  can  realize  economic 
independence  despite  the  great  adversity 
which  Is  perhaps  an  everyday  occurrence 
only  for  this  particular  ethnic  group  In  our 
society. 

Government  assistance  has  been  slow  In 
coming:  In  fact,  I  believe  It  has  been  mainly 
spurred  on  by  the  Spanish-speaking  leader- 
ship in  communities  all  across  our  country. 
In  fiscal  year  1972  nearly  250.000  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  were  served  by  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  manpower  training  programs. 
The  Spanish-speaking  American,  as  I  have 
stated  on  many  occasions.  Is  not  seeking 
charity.  Rather,  he  desires  to  be  recognized 
as  an  Individual  who  is  seeking  the  very 
same  employment  opportunities  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  Nation's  citizens  already 
have. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  facing  the 
Spanish-speaking  person  In  many  instances 
Is  his  limited  English-speaking  ability.  This 
affects  his  life  socially,  economically,  and  ed- 
ucationally. In  a  country  where  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  speak  one  language,  the 
Mexican-American,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
the  Cuban  happen  to  speak  another.  Rather 
than  viewing  this  basic  fact  as  undesirable, 
I  feel  it  Is  an  advantage  In  the  sense  that 
It  adds  to  the  ctiltural  diversity  that  Is,  In 
fact,  this  country's  strength. 

Nevertheless,  a  limited  English-speaking 
background  Is  deleterious  to  the  Spanlsh- 
speaktng  person's  economic  progress  In  a 
predominantly  English -Speaking  society.  The 
Government's  role,  therefore,  properly  should 
be  to  provide  the  bilingual  person  with  the 
opportunity  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing 
with  bis  English-speaking  contemporary 
without  Imposing  upon  him  In  the  process 
any  type  of  rigid  social  and  cultural  system 
which  is  antithetical  to  his  own  culture — a 
culture  which  he  Is  rightly  proud  of  and 
which  he  Intends  to  retain. 

As  part  of  the  Elementtuy  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Congress  passed  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act.  This  act  has  been  successful 
In  Improving  the  educational  skills  of  thou- 
sands of  Spanish-speaking  children  In  Texas 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  I  have  now  In- 
troduced S.  414,  along  with  Senator  Domi- 


nick, which  I  envision  as  the  manpower 
training  counterpart  to  the  BUlngual  Educa- 
tion Act.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  we  have 
been  Joined  in  this  effort  by  sixteen  of  our 
colleagues  In  the  Senate — Republicans  and 
Democrats;  conservatives  and  liberals.  We 
all  recognize  a  sense  of  commitment  to  ten 
million  people  who,  given  the  opportunity, 
could  easily  achieve  parity  with  the  rest  of 
our  Nation's  people. 

I  have  been  criticized  to  a  certain  extent 
because  the  BUlngual  Job  Training  Act  U 
categorical  In  its  approach,  while  I  have  gen- 
erally been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  revenue 
sharing  concept.  Briefly,  I  would  like  to 
answer  this  critcism  by  flret  stating  that  to  a 
large  extent  this  bill  emphasizes  decentral- 
ization in  program  delivery — giving  a  major 
role  in  decision-making  to  State  departments 
of  vocational  education.  Secondly,  I  believe 
that  the  proposal  I  have  put  forth  Is  capa- 
ble of  being  further  decentralized  through  a 
revenue  sharing  model  In  a  short  period  of 
time  after  the  program  Is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  mitlal  and  significant  in- 
roads Into  the  unique  employment  needs  of 
bilingual  citizens.  I  frankly  believe  that  due 
to  the  state  of  Infancy  in  basic  bilingual  Job 
training  efforts.  It  would  be  In  the  national 
Interest  to  have  some  level  of  central  direc- 
tion so  that  we  can  readily  evaluate  job 
training  achievements.  Once  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  needs  to  be  done  Is 
achieved.  I  would  be  very  willing  to  see  the 
program  changed  to  a  revenue  sharing 
system. 

While  I  may  not  support  every  aspect  of 
S.  1559,  the  Nelson-Javlts  manpower  train- 
ing bill,  I  do  believe  that  Its  concentration 
on  total  reorganization  and  decentralization 
of  existing  manpower  programs  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  is  worthy  of  con- 
gressional and  administrative  consideration. 
It  Is  an  approach  slmUar  to  that  which  Sen- 
ator Dominick  and  I  have  taken  with  regard 
to  S.  414.  Our  bill  represents  an  attempt  to 
give  visibility  and  commitment  to  the  Span- 
ish-speaking and  other  bilingual  persons  by 
seeking  to  provide  coordinated  manpower 
training  services  to  them  as  opposed  to  the 
current  situation  where  basic  policy  empha- 
sizes a  variety  of  narrowly  drawn  programs 
which  are  static  In  the  sense  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress  are  Incapable 
of  observing  whether  or  not  any  type  of 
success  has  been  achieved,  thereby  limiting 
any  Improvement  m  program  development. 
I  urge  you  to  give  thU  bill  your  careful 
consideration  and  subsequently  Incorporate 
It  Into  the  comprehensive  proposal  you  re- 
port to  the  Senate. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  Introduce  Dr. 
Roy  Dugger,  President  of  Texas  State  Tech- 
nical Institute.  Waco  Texas.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Joe  Garza  of  the  institute's 
Rio  Grande,  Texas,  campus.  I  have  known 
Dr.  Dugger  for  some  time  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  both  of  these  gentlemen  will  be 
able  to  articulate  the  Issues  with  a  strong 
sense  of  commitment. 

Following  Dr.  Dugger's  testimony,  you  wUl 
hear  from  Mr.  Ricardo  Zazueta.  national  di- 
rector of  Operation  SER,  Jobs  For  Progress. 
Inc.  SER  has  been  acclaimed  as  the  most 
successful  manpower  training  program  serv- 
ing the  Spanish-speaking  community.  This 
Is  an  achievement  SER  rightly  deserves.  I 
have  been  prlvUeged  to  work  with  SER  In 
recent  years,  and  feel  it  Is  one  organization 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
a  verj'  wise  investment.  Mr.  Zazueta  comes 
to  the  committee  with  the  type  of  practical 
experience  that  will  be  valuable  to  the  sub- 
committee in  its  deliberations. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Statement  bt  Joe  J.  Garza 
Mr.    Chairman,    Senator    Nelson,    Senator 
Taft  and  Senator  Dominick,  and  Members  of 
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the  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty, 
and  Migratory  Labor: 

I  am  Joe  J.  Qarza,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  Texas  State  Technical  Institute, 
accompanied  this  morning  by  Dr.  Roy  Dug- 
ger,  President  of  Texas  State  Technical  In- 
stitute. It  Is  an  honor  to  appear  before  this 
dlsttogulshed   committee   today. 

The  bin  by  Senator  Tower  and  associates, 
S.  414,  under  discussion  today  deals  with  the 
bl-cultural  climate  In  which  I  was  reared. 
I  am  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  and  live 
and  work  In  the  city  of  Harllngen  which  Is 
located  In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas. 
It  Is  also  my  privilege  to  serve  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Harllngen 
Independent  School  District,  Treasurer  for 
the  St.  Anthony  Catholic  School,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Manpower  and  Development  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
The  Rio  Grande  Campus  of  Texas  State 
Technical  Institute  was  established  In  1967 
under  the  James  Connally  Technical  Insti- 
tute, then  a  member  of  the  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity System,  as  a  Mobile  Training  Labora- 
tory, to  provide  the  educationally  neglected 
Mexican  Americans  In  our  State  with  oppor- 
tunities to  move  from  the  hazards  of  under- 
employment, underdevelopment  and  migrant 
conditions.  It  was  the  beginning  of  bilingual 
occupational  training  in  our  State.  This  ven- 
ture proved  to  be  so  effective  and  profitable 
that  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration In  1968  approved  grants  to  construct 
four  permanent  buildings  for  more  desirable 
training  facilities,  with  the  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  taking  place  In  June  of  1969.  On 
September  1,  1970,  the  students  entered  the 
new  campus  and  encouraged  by  the  high 
returns  this  innovative  program  yielded,  the 
State  of  Texas  funded  the  campus  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare continued  its  operations  through  the 
Adult  Migrant  Education  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  programs. 

The  number  of  Job  training  offerings  has 
Increased  significantly  and  presently  the  Rio 
Grand  Campus  of  Texas  State  Technical  In- 
stitute at  Harllngen  prepares  Its  students  for 
careers  In  areas  as  diverse  as  upholstery  on 
the  one  hand  and  laser  electro-optics  on 
the  other. 

As  an  example  of  a  program  tailored  for  a 
specific  Industry,  there  was  an  80  hour,  en- 
try level,  lathe  operator  course  for  Spartan 
Aviation,  a  division  of  Automation  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  The  students  were  selected  by  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission  and  were 
referred  to  the  Rio  Grande  Campus  of  Texas 
State  Technical  Institute  at  Harllngen  for 
this  training  program  which  was  conducted 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening  hours.  Nine  of 
the  13  who  enrolled  were  immediately  hired 
by  the  aircraft  Industry.  The  others  were 
placed  in  allied  Jobs.  At  the  end  of  90  days 
two  had  become  lead  men  and  the  others 
were  considered  well  above  average  in  pro- 
duction and  quality  control. 

The  Rio  Grande  Campus  offered  adult  basic 
education  courses  under  provisions  of  the 
Adult  Migrant  Education  program  and  the 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act  tn  an 
effort  to  raise  the  general  educational  level 
of  Spanish-speaking  migrants.  Many  stu- 
dents entered  this  program  with  little  or 
no  skill  In  English  communication  and  very 
little  ability  to  read  or  write  in  either  lan- 
guage. D\irlng  the  course  of  these  programs 
it  was  very  common  for  students  to  progress 
at  the  rate  of  one  grade  every  two  months. 
Between  1968  and  1971  more  than  1600  mi- 
grants raised  their  general  education  to  such 
a  fimctlonal  level  that  they  could  begin 
productive  careers  tn  the  world  of  work.  The 
key  to  much  of  the  success  obtained  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  teachers  in  these  pro- 
grams were  bilingual  and  appreciative  of  the 
frustrations  many  of  the  students  encoun- 


tered In  their  attempts  to  share  this  Nation's 
prosperity. 

These  bilingual  Instructors,  capable  of 
making  explanations  In  English  and  Spanish, 
Increased  the  effectiveness  of  Instruction,  the 
rapidity  of  learning,  and  the  students  Iden- 
tity In  the  American  policy  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  There  were  no  restrictions  on 
the  language  spoken  In  class,  at  breaks,  or 
elsewhere,  and  this  afforded  dignity  to  both 
English  and  Spanish  cultures  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  both  languages. 

An  Illustration  of  the  success  of  the  basic 
education  program  would  be  the  case  of 
Mr.  Manuel  San  toy  o,  who  entered  the  pro- 
gram at  39  years  of  age  and  after  six  months 
of  training  found  employment  as  a  custodian 
with  Spartan  Aviation  in  Harllngen.  In  a 
short  period  of  time  by  continuing  his  edu- 
cation, he  worked  himself  up  to  the  position 
of  cylinder  driller  and  a  20%  raise. 

The  Rio  Grande  Campus  of  Texas  State 
Technical  Institute  In  Harllngen  Is  Impres- 
sive. The  facilities  are  In  no  way  second  class 
and  any  student  of  our  Nation  would  not 
have  to  apologize  for  its  buildings  that  blend 
with  the  palm-swaying  Valley.  This  has  con- 
veyed a  feeling  of  stabUlty  and  pride  to  the 
men  and  women  who  are  our  students,  and 
all  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  rec- 
ognize that  our  Nation  Is  sincere  In  Its  efforts 
to  help  any  man  or  woman  who  is  willing 
to  work  to  obtain  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  it  without  penalty  of  birth  or  language. 
Smce  1969  at  least  2.000  persons  per  year 
have  benefitted  from  the  avaUablUty  of  bi- 
lingual Job  training  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley of  Texas.  These  participants  possess  a 
varied  general  educational  background  rang- 
ing from  elementary  through  one  or  more 
years  of  poet -secondary  academic  training. 
Both  young  people  and  adults  have  found 
success  In  the  bilingual  Job  training  pro- 
grams since  the  instructors  build  on  what- 
ever strengths  the  students  possess.  The  in- 
creased motivation,  the  hand-on  training 
techniques,  and  the  reduced  language  bar- 
riers accelerate  learning.  Graduates  from 
these  training  programs  find  Job  opportuni- 
ties In  the  real  world  of  work  often  exceed 
their  earning  expectations.  Some  have  pur- 
sued the  opportunity  of  employment  In  these 
skill  areas  In  urban  areas  at  even  higher  wage 
rates.  Joee  Benavides.  age  28,  in  November  of 
1969  entered  the  Auto  Body  Repairman  pro- 
gram; upon  exit  In  June,  1970,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Boggus  Motor  Company  of 
McAllen,  Texas.  The  starting  wage  was  $2.00 
per  hour  and  he  la  now  earning  $120.00  to 
$140.00  per  week. 

Tony  Garcia,  age  23,  entered  the  Dental 
Laboratory  Technology  program  In  Septem- 
ber of  1969  and  graduated  August.  1971.  He 
Is  presently  employed  by  Ceramldent,  Inc., 
Houston,  Texas,  at  a  salary  of  $900.00  per 
month.  Each  such  success  Is  not  a  personal 
matter,  but  an  accomplishment  shared  by 
the  whole  family  and  circle  of  friends. 

This  measure  of  success  has  been  achieved 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  entire 
staff  and  student  body  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Campus  of  Texas  State  Technical  Institute 
in  Harllngen.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  suc- 
cess, a  bilingual  program  has  been  Initiated 
to  train  bilingual  vocational-technical  teach- 
ers. The  bilingual  training  for  skUl  teacheVs 
varies  In  length  from  short  pre-servlce  semi- 
nars through  a  Bachelor  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion program  for  men  and  women  who  are 
experienced  in  the  world  of  work  and  who 
want  to  make  a  second  career  for  themselves 
as  bUlngual  Job  teachers. 

Additional  efforts  to  improve  bilingual  Job 
training  Include  the  following  activities.  A 
teacher  exchange  program  has  been  con- 
ducted with  the  system  of  technical  Insti- 
tutes In  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  This  has 
produced  a  cultural  exchange  as  well  as  an 
exchange  of  vocational  and  technical  teach- 
ing expertise.  Parallel  translations  of  train- 


ing materials  have  been  accomplished  and 
printed  with  English  on  the  left-hand  page 
and  Spanish  on  the  right-hand  page  to  facili- 
tate Instruction  by  or  for  persons  In  either 
language. 

To  build  the  confidence  of  our  students  to 
function  with  confidence  In  either  language, 
tests  have  been  given  with  the  questions 
asked  in  English  but  the  student  is  per- 
mitted to  answer  In  English  or  Spanish  In 
whichever  language  he  feels  most  comfort- 
able In  at  that  time;  and  sometimes  he  se- 
lects a  language  because  It  provided  him 
with  his  source  of  knowledge.  In  the  shop, 
the  tools  are  checked  out  by  calling  for  the 
tool  In  both  Spanish  and  English;  thus  all 
students  learn  the  proper  name  In  both  lan- 
guages for  tools  and  equipment.  The  Library 
has  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
bilingual  climate  by  subscribing  to  periodicals 
in  both  Spanish  and  English  and  by  acquir- 
ing Spanish  language  resource  and  reference 
books  that  stand  side  by  side  with  the  Eng- 
lish language  acquisitions. 

The  business  skills  program  conducted  at 
the  Rio  Grande  Campus  of  Texas  State  Tech- 
nical Institute  was  created  to  train  bUlngual 
personnel  In  office  occupations.  This  is  a 
multi-exit  program  based  on  proficiency. 
Training  may  last  from  four  to  16  months  or 
longer  for  certain  Individuals.  The  complete 
program  Includes  communications  skills  both 
In  Spanish  and  English,  shorthand  In  Span- 
ish and  English,  business  correspondence  In 
Spanish  and  English  (this  requires  type- 
writers with  either  a  Spanish  keyboard  or  the 
capability  of  changing  elements  to  provide 
the  Spanish  symbols),  and  current  business 
practices  In  this  bl-cultural  area.  Most  offices 
In  this  area  whose  personnel  deal  with  the 
general  public  require  bilingual  staff  mem- 
bers. These  graduates  are  being  employed  as 
clerical  personnel  in  Insurance  companies, 
service  companies,  medical  offices,  retail 
stores,  export-Import  operations.  Industrial 
offices,  and  government  agencies. 

This  bilingual  approach  has  resulted  in  a 
93%  retention  of  students  until  such  time 
as  they  become  employable.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  they  have  completed  a  course  In  a 
traditional  "time  passes"  concept,  but  they 
have  achieved  a  level  of  proficiency  which 
makes  them  employable  in  the  area  In  which 
they  have  been  trained. 

The  proposed  Bill,  S.  414  by  Senator  Tower 
and  associates,  entitled  Bilingual  Job  Train- 
ing, under  part  B  will  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  expansion  of  our  present  train- 
ing programs.  Part  C  wUl  provide  funds  to 
prepare  BUlngual  Job  Training  Instructors, 
and  the  success  of  this  exercise  will  depend 
on  the  development  of  a  capable  staff  to 
conduct  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  competent 
teachers  since  the  traditional  uni-llngual  ed- 
ucational system  inflicted  heavy  casualties 
among  those  of  us  who  were  reared  In  Span- 
ish-speaking homes.  The  Nation  needs  to 
address  itself  to  this  area  immediately  and 
to  see  that  those  In  occupational  training 
have  enough  funds  to  do  this  Job  thorough- 
ly. Graduates  of  this  program  would  find 
challenging  and  satisfying  careers  in  any 
area  of  the  Nation  where  numbers  of  Span- 
ish-speaking citizens  live.  Part  D  will  provide 
the  means  of  making  bilingual  instructional 
materials  available  to  other  bilingual  Job 
training  facilities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Our  State  has  proving  grounds  in 
wh'ch  much  of  this  can  be  developed  and 
tested. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Rio  Grande 
Campus  of  Texas  State  Technical  Institute 
has  not  fled  from  Its  mand.ite  to  prepare, 
regardless  of  ethnic  backeround,  citizens  ca- 
pable of  manning  our  industrial  Job  stations. 
As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Texas  State  Technical  Institute  and  a  citi- 
zen of  Harllngen  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
I  will  say.  when  more  Is  given,  more  of  our 
sons  and  daughters  will  be  better  prepared 
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to  enter  more  rewarding  careers.  I  therefore 
urge  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  S.  414. 


Testimont  of  Mr.  Ricardo  Zazueta 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members,  my 
name  is  Ricardo  Zazueta,  Director  of  Jobs 
for  Progress,  Inc.  (SER).  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  share  the  concerns 
of  the  Spanish  Speaking  In  manpower  legis- 
lation. 

Before  explaining  our  position,  I  will,  for 
the  record,  tell  you  how  SER  became  the  ve- 
hicle It  Is  today  and  the  performance  that 
maintains  SER  as  the  "nuniero  uno"  in  man- 
power programs. 

HISTORY 

SER  Is  the  only  national  manpower  de- 
velopment and  placement  program  designed 
to  serve  the  Spanish  Speaking  In  this  county. 
Administered  by  Jobs  for  Progress,  Inc.,  a 
non-profit  corporation  SER  is  funded  prin- 
cipally by  the  two  major  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government:  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  SER  extends  its  resources 
throughout  the  country,  assisting  a  variety 
of  local  programs  and  upgrading  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  Spanish  Speaking 
Americans. 

OBJECTIVES 

SER  means  "to  be"  in  Spanish.  To  help  dis- 
advantaged people  "to  be"  and  to  have  them 
help  themselves.  Our  objectives  are: 

To  Identify  and  assess  the  socio-economic 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  especially  the 
Spanish  Speaking. 

To  identify  and  analyze  the  underlying 
causes  contributing  to  these  needs. 

To  develop  and  Implement  innovative  pro- 
grams directed  at  meeting  these  needs. 

To  Involve  the  people  whose  lives  will  l)e 
affected  by  these  programs  In  the  planning 
and  operation  of  these  programs. 

To  Increase  the  responsiveness  and  effec- 
tiveness of  Institutions  and  organizations 
that  have  the  capabilities  to  meet  these 
needs. 

To  develop  and  promote  cultural  aware- 
ness and  identify  within  the  local  commu- 
nity. 

To  develop  leadership  qualities  within  the 
local  community. 

To  mobilize  local  and  non-local  resources 
to  accomplish  program  goals. 

To  provide  Information  so  that  Individuals 
and  communities  will  be  able  to  help  them- 
selves. 

SER  came  Into  existence  through  the  ef- 
forts of  farslghted  Individuals  in  two  great 
Spanish-speaking  organizations — the  Amer- 
ican O.I.  Forum,  and  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  (LULAC). 

Members  of  these  two  organizations,  real- 
izing the  desperate  need  for  manpower  serv- 
ices for  the  Spanish-speaking,  began  volun- 
tary Job  placement  centers  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  Houston,  and  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas. 

In  1966.  SER  funded  in  a  small  way  from 
private  sources,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO) ,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  began  to  provide  skills  train- 
ing and  related  bilingual  and  blcultural  serv- 
ices to  Spanish-speaking  Americans  of  the 
Southwest. 

As  a  national  effort  for  Spanish -Speaking 
Americans,  SER  has  come  a  long  way  since 
1966.  At  that  time,  Department  of  Defense 
officials  noticed  that  not  many  Chlcanos  were 
applying  for  Jobs  In  plants  with  government 
contracts.  They  suggested  to  LULAC  and 
O.I.  Pomm  that  they  let  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican community  know  that  Jobs  were  avail- 
able and  that  Government  contractors  had  a 
legal  obligation  to  provide  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

The  first  SER  offices,  like  those  of  today, 
were  located  in  the  heart  of  the  barrios. 
Manned  by  bilingual  volunteers,  these  offices 
were  soon  swamped  with  Job  applicants. 


One  notable  result  of  this  small-scale  effort 
was  a  decision  by  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  fund  SER  Jointly  as  an  experimental 
and  demonstration  project.  Still  small  in 
scale — funding  was  about  $400,000  over  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years — SER  began  serving  a  larger 
geographic  area.  Moreover.  SER  was  no  longer 
Just  a  volunteer  placement  effort,  it  was  now 
in  the  manpower  business — a  program 
planner,  administrator,  recruiter,  and  coun- 
selor for  low-income  people. 

SER's  success  as  an  experimental  project 
led  to  its  growth  and  present  status  as  a 
major  effort  to  draw  the  Spanish-speaking 
into  the  Nation's  employment  mainstream. 
It  has  become,  as  one  Chlcano  described  SER 
In  its  early  days,  "a  dynamic  engine  of 
change"  for  Spanish -speaking  people. 

SER  now  has  developed  a  significant 
amount  of  expertise  in  manpower.  It  has 
blended  Its  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  outlook  of  people  in  low- 
income  Spanish -speaking  communities  with 
manpower  program  technology  and  it  has 
discovered  what  works  in  the  barrios,  what 
doesn't  work — and  why. 

Its  role  is  not  an  easy  one.  As  a  bridge 
between  two  cultures — the  Anglo  and  the 
Spanish — SER  is  in  the  middle. 

Today.  SER  is  a  dynamic  organization  that 
expanded  beyond  its  original  territory  to 
meet  the  needs  of  pveople  in  cities  such  as 
Gary.  Indiana,  and  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
among  others. 

In  addition  to  skills  training  through  a 
variety  of  educational  institutions  and  on- 
the-job  training,  SER  provides  the  enrollee 
with  supportive  services  to  Insure  firm  place- 
ment In  a  meaningful  Job. 

SER  is  also  conducting  successful  experi- 
mental programs  such  as  Project  Detour,  a 
program  for  young  first  offenders,  offering 
an  alternative  to  court  backlogs  and  Im- 
prlsoixment.  Another  innovative  program  Is 
the  SER  Residential  Youth  Center  In  San 
Jose,  California.  Here  an  environment 
marked  by  drugs,  hopelessness  and  crime  Is 
being  replaced  by  a  Uvlng  situation  which 
allows  individual  potential  to  flourish.  These 
are  Just  samples  of  the  many  innovative  pro- 
grams being  developed  to  provide  creative 
solutions  to  p>er5lstent  problems  unique  to 
the  Spanish  Speaking. 

In  the  past,  minority  groups  have  been 
described  as  "culturally  deprived."  Spanish 
Speaking  people  are  no  longer  accepting  this 
definition.  Now  they  are  saying  that  their 
culture  has  been  downgraded  by  the  society 
at  large — that  their  values  and  contributions 
have  been  underplayed,  and  in  some  in- 
stances obliterated.  For  many  economic  suc- 
cess and  survival  has  been  attained  only 
by  escaping  or  denying  their  Spanish  Speak- 
ing heritage. 

Today,  increasing  recognition  Is  being 
given  to  people  with  names  like  Garcia, 
Gomez,  and  Ruiz.  The  role  of  the  Spanish 
Speaking  played  in  the  development  of  our 
architecture,  music  and  language — not  to 
mention  ranching  and  agriculture — Is  as  Im- 
portant to  our  history  as  that  of  the  Pil- 
grims. Furthermore,  people  are  realizing  that 
this  country  must  deal  with  cultural  differ- 
ences in  order  to  solve  many  of  its  problems. 
SER  Is  helping  move  Spanish  Speaking 
people  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life 
without  stripping  iis  of  ovu-  cultural  dignity 
and  vitality. 

The  purpose  of  SER  is  to  help  building 
a  better  America.  This  is  not  an  unfamiliar 
or  uncomfortable  idea  to  the  Spanish  Speak- 
ing. We  have  been  helping  to  build  America 
for  centuries.  We  realize  that  although  our 
present  society  has  much  to  offer,  a  great  deal 
still  needs  to  be  changed.  SER  has  become 
a  catalyst  for  positive  change  by  brealdng 
the  barriers  of  traditional  employment  pat- 
terns and  by  helping  btislness  and  Industry 


to  understand  that  Spanish  Speaking  people 
are  a  valuable  resource. 

As  specific  goal,  SER  wants  the  Spanish 
Speaking  disadvantaged  of  this  land  to  be- 
come self-sufficient.  We  hope  to  do  this  by 
continuing  to  be  the  major  national  vehicle 
for  the  delivery  of  manpower  services  to  the 
Spanish  Speaking. 

The  majority  of  society  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  Spanish  Sf>eamng  people  be- 
yond the  adverse  Images  created  and  perpe- 
trated by  the  mass  media.  Coimteractlng 
these  attitudes  is  an  overwhelming  problem. 
Through  training  and  employment,  SER  Is 
helping  to  erase  false  notions  and  practices 
which  have  kept  Spanish  Spealdng  Ameri- 
cans from  full  and  equal  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  this  country. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
people  of  Spanish  Speaking  origin — the 
second  largest  minority  In  the  country — 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic,  edu- 
cational and  social  ladders.  Traditionally, 
Institutions  have  been  unresponsive  to 
their  needs,  and  the  results  have  been 
devastating:  people  crowded  into  dehu- 
manizing barrios,  an  alarming  school  drop 
out  rate,  escape  through  drugs  or  crime — 
a  seemingly  Inescapable  cycle  of  social  and 
economic    oppression. 

Far  too  often,  education  is  thought  of 
as  a  panacea  for  these  Uls.  "If  those  people 
would  get  an  education  and  improve 
themselves,  they  wouldn't  have  any  prob- 
lems," has  become  a  hackneyed  phrase 
when  referring  to  minority  Issues.  SER 
believes  that  education  connected  to  Jobs 
is  Important.  That  Is  why  it  emphasizes 
Job-related  educational  programs  at  its 
local  centers;  general  education,  English 
as  a  Second  Language,  skills  training,  and 
techniques  for  getting  along  on  the  Job. 

But  education  without  a  concern  for 
the  quality  of  life  or  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual is  not  productive.  SER  trainees 
are  succeeding  and  staying  on  the  Job  be- 
cause their  individuality  and  humanity 
have  not  been  sacrificed  In  the  training 
process.  This  lesson,  learned  so  well  by 
SER  May  help  employers  themselves  work 
effectively,  not  only  with  their  Spanish 
Speaking  employees,  but  with  all  individuals. 

SPECIAL    SER    PROGRAMS 

SER  programs  are  not  limited  to  edu- 
cation and  placement.  SE^  also  has  a. 
nimiber  of  programs  designed  to  meet- 
specific  community  requirements  or  to  cor- 
respond with  specific  community  interests. 
Some  of  these  programs  deal  with  manpower 
shortages  in  the  professions,  rehabUltation 
of  first  offenders  In  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem and  the  promotion  of  community 
resources. 

NEW    CAREERS 

The  basic  idea  of  the  New  Careers  pro- 
gram Is  to  relieve  critical  shortages  of 
personnel  In  highly  trained  professional 
areas  by  removing  some  of  the  routine 
functions  required  of  a  professional  to  a 
new  Job  which  can  be  filled  by  a  person 
having  a  lesser  degree  of  skill  and  train- 
ing. The  creation  of  teacher's  aides,  phy- 
sician's aides,  and  other  slmUar  positions 
means  that  the  highly  trained  profession- 
als can  devote  their  full  time  to  those  as- 
pects of  their  Jobs  which  actually  require 
their  training  and  skUls.  The  greatest  suc- 
cess of  programs  of  this  type  has  been 
the  Improvement  of  services  to  the  poor. 
One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  train- 
ing and  employing  otherwise  unemploved 
people  for  this  type  of  position  Is  that 
they  can  often  relate  better  to  the  com- 
munity that  they  serve  than  can  the 
highly  trained  professional  who  does  not 
share  the  community  cultural  heritage. 
SER  currently  has  New  Career  programs 
operating  In  Riverside,  Orange,  and  San 
Bernardino   counties   In   California. 
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PROJECT    DBTOITR 

Project  Detour  Is  an  experimental  project 
under  SER  sponsorship  In  San  Antonio. 
Texas.  By  agreement  with  the  local  crim- 
inal Justice  system,  first  offenders  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  become  useful 
members  of  the  community  rather  than  go 
to  Jail  aiid  become  hardened  criminals.  On 
agreement  between  the  Court  and  SER.  a 
first  offender  can  be  released  Into  a  SER 
training   and   placement   program. 

Based  upon  his  performance,  he  can  avoid 
further  prosecution  and  become  rehabili- 
tated In  the  community. 

TALENT   SEARCH 

The  SER  education  Talent  Search  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  way  to  help  capable 
people  find  out  how  to  make  the  most  of 
their  educational  opportunities.  SER's  func- 
tions In  this  area  Ir elude:  the  Identification 
of  qualified  students  who  have  financial  or 
cultural  needs  which  might  prevent  them 
from  obtaining  an  education;  helping  them 
to  continue  by  Identifying  sources  of  finan- 
cial aid  and  helping  to  obtain  It;  providing 
counseling  and  cooperative  programs;  assist- 
ing with  the  mechanics  of  application  and 
admin  istratl'-e  procedures;  and  providing 
information  on  other  supportive  services 
that  a  student  may  need  but  which  the 
project  cannot  directly  provide.  Coordina- 
tion of  the  Talent  Search  with  other  agencies 
and  institutions  has  also  resulted  in  Job 
placements.  Job  training,  loan  of  textbooks 
to  needy  students,  school  reinstatements, 
curriculum  transfer  and  admittance  into 
other  agency  programs,  enrollment  In  Gen- 
eral Equivalency  Diploma  studies.  College 
aptitude  testing,  and  Immigration  and  nat- 
uralization counseling.  The  SER  Talent 
Search  programs  are  currently  operating  In 
San  Jose,  California;  El  Paso,  Texas;  and 
Denver,  Colorado. 

LOCAL  PROGRABCS 

Individual  service  programs  are  the  pri- 
mary vehicle  for  SER's  delivery  of  manpower 
services  to  the  Spanish  Speaking.  Each  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  the  people  It  serves  within  tbe  en- 
vironment of  their  community.  All  of  these 
programs  have  conamon  elements  which 
make  up  the  core  of  the  program  and  the 
core  of  SER's  services  to  the  program. 

A  typical  SER  program  operates  in  three 
functional  areas:  Intake  and  counseling; 
education  and  training;  and  Job  develop- 
ment. 

The  Initial  part  of  the  program  Is  the 
selection  of  the  people  who  can  be  most 
helped  by  the  particular  program  and  the 
referral  of  as  many  others  as  may  be  helped 
to  the  appropriate  agency.  Each  enrollee  is 
then  assessed  and  counseled  to  determine 
his  vocational  goals  and  how  they  can  be 
achieved.  This  results  in  an  individual  em- 
ployment development  plan  for  each  emrollee 
detailing  his  ultimate  employment  goal  and 
the  various  steps  leading  to  its  fulfillment. 

Education  and  training  provide  the  en- 
rollee with  the  basic  knowledge  necessary 
to  communicate  with  his  employer  and  the 
basic  skill  necessary  to  perform  his  Job.  A 
variety  of  academic  and  vocational  training 
courses  are  offered  at  SER  according  to  the 
educational  situation  and  the  potential  la- 
bor market  of  the  individual  community. 
The  academic  courses  Include  Job  Prepara- 
tion, English  as  a  Second  Language,  Adult 
Basic  Education,  and  Advanced  Adult  Edu- 
cation. Vocational  courses  vary  from  site  to 
site  because  of  different  local  labor  require- 
ments, but  often  include  cotirses  such  as 
licensed  vocational  nurse  training,  secre- 
tary-stenographer training,  auto  mechanic, 
keypunch  operator  training  and  electronics 
assembly  training. 

Job  development  is  essentially  a  placement 
service  that  attempts  to  obtain  long  range 
commitments  from  employers.  It  differs  from 


usual  placement  In  that  the  Jobs  are  sought 
at  the  time  the  enrollee  begins  training  and 
are  not  filled  until  the  enrollee  completes 
training  which  may  not  be  tintll  months 
later.  A  second  type  of  Job  development  In- 
volves cooperation  between  the  local  program 
and  the  employer  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  for  enroUees.  In  this  case,  part  of 
the  cost  of  Job  training  is  borne  by  the  em- 
ployer and  part  by  SER. 

A  listing  of  the  areas  where  we  have  Man- 
power Training  sites  follows ; 
SrrES 

ARIZONA 

Olendale  'Phoenix 

Tucson 

Yuma 

CALIFORNIA 

El  Centro'Calexlco 

Contra  Costa 

East  Los  Angeles 

Fresno 

West  Los  Angeles 

National  Clty/San  Diego 

Norwalk 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

San  Bernardino 

Santa  Ana 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 
Denver 


Pueblo 

Chicago 

Gary 

Topeka 

Detroit 

Las  Vegas 

Scottsbluff 

Albuquerque 
Las  Cruces 
Santa  Fe 


Austin 

Brownsville 

Corpus  Christl 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

Galveston 

Houston 

Lubbock 

McAUen 

San  Antonio 


XLLXNOXS 


INDIANA 


KANSAS 


MICHIGAN 


NEVADA 


NEBRASKA 


NEW    MEXICO 


TEXAS 


UTAH 


Salt  Lake  City 

WASHINCTON 

Seattle 

WISCONSIN 

Mllwaukee/Raclne 
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NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION 

The  SE31  national  organization  is  struc- 
tured very  similarly  to  a  large  corporation 
with  many  branch  offices.  The  national  organ- 
ization provides  direction  and  support  func- 
tions to  each  local  program  In  the  same  way 
that  the  national  headquarters  of  a  corpora- 
tion would  provide  these  services  to  its 
branch  offices  as  though  each  program,  like 
each  branch  oflBce,  were  a  separate  profit 
center.  The  use  of  this  type  of  an  organiza- 
tional structure  Is  the  equivalent  of  taking 
a  highly  management-directed,  profit- 
oriented  technique  and  applying  it  to  any 
organization  so  as  to  maximize  profit  and 
minimize  cost.  In  this  case  however,  the 
effect  Is  to  maximize  efficiency  and  minimize 
cost. 

On  a  functional  level,  the  SER  national 
organization  can  be  described  as  follows: 

The  National  Board  of  Directors  formulates 
policy  and  objectives  and  has  ultimate  re- 
sponsibilities to  establish  the  goals  of  the 


organization  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
Implement  them.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
Board  appoints  a  National  Director. 

The  National  Director  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  carry  out  the  Board's  directives  and  to 
translate  them  from  policy  into  practice.  He 
Is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  National  organization.  He  also  has  one 
function  which  Is  unique  to  SER:  He  Is  re- 
sponsible for  "marketing"  in  the  sense  that 
the  funding  agencies  are  SER's  "paying  cus- 
tomers" for  whom  a  service  is  being  per- 
formed under  contract.  To  accomplish  his 
objectives,  the  National  Director  has  various 
administrative  departments  for  executive 
management  support,  operational  manage- 
ment support,  and  functional  management 
support. 

The  Department  of  Program  Management 
support  provides  support  at  a  functional 
level.  It  provides  financial  and  personnel  sup- 
port to  the  national  organization  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provides  assistance  to,  and  moni- 
toring of.  the  local  programs  in  these  same 
areas. 

The  Department  of  Program  Operations 
provides  support  at  an  operational  manage- 
gerlal  level.  It  provides  technical  assistance 
in  the  education,  counseling,  employer  rela- 
tions and  contract  areas.  In  addition,  it 
handles  direct  day-to-day  management  ad- 
ministrative support  and  monitoring  to  assist 
local  programs  In  performing  successfully. 

The  Department  of  Planning.  Evaluation 
and  Management  Information  Systems  pro- 
vides executive  management  support  to  the 
national  organlT^atlon.  It  provides  long  and 
short  range  planning,  administrative  proce- 
dvu^s,  data  collection  and  audit  and  evalua- 
tion facilities.  It  also  provides  some  of  these 
services  to  the  local  program  by  making  these 
procedures  uniform  for  all  programs  and 
training  the  local  program  personnel  In  man- 
agement techniques. 

In  general,  the  management  techniques 
used  by  the  SER  National  organization  are 
similar  to  those  used  In  a  profit-oriented  in- 
dustry. The  appropriateness  of  management- 
directed,  profit-oriented  techniques  can  be 
seen  in  the  Increased  efficiency  and  lower 
costs  resulting  from  their  use  at  SER  Just  as 
they  do  in  industry. 

The  SER  staff  is  composed  of  bilingual  and 
blcultural  people,  most  of  whom  grew  up  in  a 
barrio.  They  have  the  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  enrollees,  the  under- 
standing of  how  to  approach  these  needs  and 
the  commitment  necessary  to  effectively  util- 
ize limited  money  and  manpower  In  helping 
the  enrollee  to  meet  his  training,  educational 
and  employment  needs. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  SER  staff  not  only 
gains  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  enrollee 
but  it  enables  the  staff  to  develop  counseling 
and  training  techniques  which  have  proven 
more  receptive  by  the  enrollees  and  there- 
fore, more  successful  In  terms  of  Job  place- 
ment and  retention. 

PERFORMANCE 

Program  statistics  confirm  that  SER  Is  the 
most  effective  and  most  efficient  national 
manpower  program  in  the  United  States.' 

INTAKE 

During  fiscal  year  1972,  35.043  persons  ap- 
plies for  and  were  qualified  for  SER  services. 
Of  this  number  of  people.  SER  was  only 
able  to  serve  11,163  and  because  of  lack  of 
resources,  23.880  people  were  turned  away. 

Of  the  11.163  people  served,  5.305  were 
trained;  3,478  were  directly  placed  without 
training  on  full  time,  permanent  and  mean- 
ingful   Jobs    and    2,380    received    supportive 


'  All  data  used  In  discussing  performance 
Is  obtained  from  the  US.  Department  of  La- 
bor, Manpower  Administration  Management 
Information  Report.  Office  of  Financial  tnd 
Management  Information  System. 
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services.  The  number  trained  exceeds  SER's 
contractual  obligation  to  Department  of  La- 
bor of  3.905  trainees  by  1,400  people.  This 
demonstrates  SER's  commitment  to  effi- 
ciently serve  the  Spanish -speaking  com- 
munity beyond  what  Is  required  in  the  con- 
tract. 

TRAINEE    PROriLE 

SER  enrollees  come  from  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  the  disadvantaged  and  this  pro- 
vides evidence  that  SER  Is  representing  and 
sen'lng  the  community.  SER  is  one  of  the 
few  manpower  programs  which  can  and  does 
successfully  serve  the  following  traditionally 
difficult  clients: 

Percent 

Spanlsh-sp>eaking    90 

Head  of  Household 63 

Female    42 

High  School  Dropout 57 

Elementary  School  Dropout 11 

Welfare  Recipient 12 

Monolingual    8 

QUALITY    OF    PLACEMENT 

Out  of  every  100  enrollees  who  arc  placed 
on  a  Job.  82  are  placed  on  Jobs  for  which  they 
were  specifically  trained.  The  average  starting 
wage  for  the  SER  placement  is  $2.47  per 
hoiu-,  well  above  the  federal  minimum  of 
$1.60  per  hour.  It  Is  of  significant  Interest 
to  point  out  that  the  average  wage  of  all 
enrollees  prior  to  entering  SER  was  only  $.95 
per  hour.  This  means  that  SER  trainees  are 
earning  $3,074  per  year  more  than  before. 

TRAINING 

SER  Is  providing  quality  training  to  the 
enrollee.  SER  is  operating  at  101 '",  of  planned 
capacity  demonstrating  excellent  planning 
and  management  on  the  part  of  the  local 
project  directors  and  their  staffs.  A  mere 
12  ""^^  of  the  trainees  are  holding.  Only  16 '^^ 
of  the  trainees  terminated  from  the  program 
early,  as  computed  from  total  enrollment. 

RETENTION    AND    PLACEMENT 

SER  is  placing  79  out  of  every  100  people 
trained.  This  is  accomplished  by  careful 
assessment,  counseling,  education,  training, 
and  follow-up  of  trainees. 

Retention  statistics  were:  One  month 
after  placement,  88  per  cent  were  still  work- 
ing; after  six  months,  64  per  cent  were  still 
working. 

The  reasons  for  these  successes  In  today's 
tight  and  competitive  Job  market  are  varied. 
One  reason  Is  that  SER  continues  counsel- 
ing and  other  supportive  help  during  train- 
ing, then  finds  Jobs  for  Its  graduates.  Once 
at  work  these  persons  are  followed  up  by 
SER  counselors  at  regular  Intervals  for  a 
year.  During  these  follow-ups.  counselors 
help  to  Iron  out  problems  that  might  hurt 
a  worker's  chances  of  staying  on  the  Job. 

One  very  Important  factor  is  that  SER 
attempts  to  maintain  a  cooperative  and  fiex- 
Ible  relationship  with  employers.  Basically, 
SER  serves  the  employer  by  providing  him 
with  qualified  workers,  in  so  doing  SER  also 
serves  the  unskilled  and  unemployed 

Employers  in  many  Instances  help  local 
SER's  in  developing  certain  training  courses 
and  In  turn.  SER  trains  enrollees  to  meet 
specific  employer's  requirements  for  Jobs. 
Once  a  good  working  relationship  Is  estab- 
lished between  a  local  SER  and  the  Business 
community,  an  exchange  of  expertise  and  In- 
formation continues  that  results  In  a  rela- 
tionship of  mutual   trust  and  confidence. 

Many  of  our  placements  were  in  new  em- 
ployment areas  which  previously  have  been 
traditionally  closed  to  the  Sp>anlsh-epeaklng. 
SER's  excellent  reputation  with  business 
and  industry  has  made  SER  a  direct  and 
highly  functional  link  from  business  and  In- 
dustry to  a  vast  reservoir  of  talent  and  serv- 
ice. At  the  same  time,  the  unskilled  and  un- 
employed |ire  linked  to  breakthrough  Jobs. 
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COST 

One  of  SER's  notable  achievements  is  the 
cost  per  trainee  figure  of  $1,341.  For  every 
one  dollar  spent  on  an  enrollee,  the  return 
to  the  community,  in  the  form  of  increased 
earnings  Is  $1.24. 

COMPARISONS 

In  ctHnparlng  SER's  cost  per  placement  of 
$1,341  to  other  mani>ower  programs,  the  dif- 
ferences are  staggering: 
Program:  cost 

SER   $1,341 

PEP    21,667 

CEP    3.799 

JOBS   2.092 

WIN    4,356 

SER  has  the  highest  Job  placement  rate 
of  all  manpower  programs  which  are  moni- 
tored and  evaluated  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Job 

placement 

rate. 

Program :  percent 

SKR  10.4 

FEP    29.6 

CEP    37.9 

JOBS 36.0 

WIN 27.0 

SER  has  the  highest  Job  retention  rate  of 
any  program  after  one  month  of  employ- 
ment. 

Job 

retention 

rate. 

Program :  percent 

SER    86.6 

PEP,    Information    not    released    by 

DOL '. 

CEP    » 83 

JOBS,   information   not   released   by 

DOL 

WIN 82.5 

In  short,  program  statistics  compiled  and 
evaluated  by  the  Department  of  Labor  con- 
firm that  SER  is  the  most  efficient  and  most 
effective  manpower  program  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  SER  components  that  clearly 
depicts  Its  uniqueness  is  our  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL)  component  In  21 
of  our  local  programs.  We  have  found  that 
the  lack  of  fiuency  In  English  has  been  a 
tremendous  stumbling  block  for  our  people. 

In  the  well-known  American  novel  by 
Mark  Twain.  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn,  the  boy  asks  his  friend  Huck:  "Is  a 
Frenchman  a  man?"  "But  of  course."  says 
his  friend.  "Well,  then,  why  dont  he  talk 
like  a  man?" 

The  boy  Jim  In  this  story  had  his  doubts 
about  a  Frenchman  only  because  he  did  not 
speak  the  same  language.  The  problem  of 
being  misunderstood  and  looked  down  upon, 
which  was  the  life  of  the  Frenchman  in 
Twain's  novel,  is  the  fate  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking.  American  second  largest  minority 
group. 

According  to  the  Thompson  &  Lewln  report 
of  1971: 

"Lack  of  facility  in  English  Is  a  major 
handicap  of  over  htJf  the  Spanish-speaking 
group,  with  one  adult  in  four  unable  to 
read  and  write  the  language  In  which  busi- 
ness and  government  affairs  are  conducted 
in  this  country."  This  traditional  lack  of 
facility  in  the  English  language  has  and  Is 
leaving  a  marked  imprint  In  the  ability  of 
the  Spanish-speaking,  be  they  Mexican- 
Americans.  Puerto  RIcans,  or  Cubans,  to 
scrape  a  living  in  this  competitive  society. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing community  comprised  of  Mexican-Amer- 
icans In  the  Southwest.  Puerto  RIcans  In 
the  Northeast,  and  Cubans  In  the  South- 
east, total  nearly  twelve  million  people.  All 


three  Spanish-speaking  groups  have  an  in- 
creasing urgency  of  English  language  train- 
ing. By  raising  the  communication  skills  and 
education  of  the  Spanish-speaking  their  so- 
cio-economic status  would  also  rise.  All  in- 
dications are  that  their  upward  mobility  in 
the  labor  market  would  be  enhanced. 

Who  are  the  persons  In  need  of  Improved 
communication  skills  today?  They  are  Span- 
ish-speaking persons  who  have  immigrated 
from  Mexico,  South  and  Central  America, 
Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico.  They  are.  also,  first 
and  second  generation  Americans  of  Spanish 
descent  who  have  profited  little  from  school 
in  the  United  States;  they  are  persons  who 
have  been  In  this  country  all  their  lives  with- 
out learning  English  well  enough  to  hold  a 
good  Job. 

The  dire  need  to  eradicate  the  problem  of 
Illiteracy  and  lack  of  communication  skills 
among  the  Spanish-speaking  has  prompted 
little  government  action.  Because  of  the  cost 
and  the  apparant  unavaUabillty  of  profes- 
sionals In  that  field,  nothing  substantial  has 
been  done.  However,  the  obvious  inadequacy 
of  past  programs  and  the  need  for  service  in 
this  field  has  triggered  much  action  in  the 
area  of  English  as  a  Second  Languag:  (ESL) . 
English  Instruction  components  are  being 
developed  by  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country;  with  even 
more  variety  are  the  instructional  approaches 
for  teaching  ESL.  The  amount  of  written  ma- 
terial in  language  training  is  overwhelming 
with  almost  anyone  making  announcements 
of  new  developments.  For  example,  one 
teacher,  who  apparently  knows  little  about 
the  subject,  says  that  the  best  way  to  teach 
English  is  by  "drum  beat"  thus,  utlltzlng  the 
Latins  natural  love  of  music. 

SER  Is  the  only  program  that  is  nationally 
confronting  this  problem.  Unlike  many  frag- 
mented programs  using  different  method- 
ologies making  accountability  almost  Impos- 
sible. SER's  progress  Is  monitored  from  the 
National  Office  Education  and  MIS  Center. 
Thus,  a  breakthrough  in  McAllen,  Texas,  can 
next  month  be  tried  In  Gary,  Indiana,  or  Den- 
ver. Colorado.  Some  of  these  advances  may 
be  applicable  only  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  others,  having  proven  suc- 
cessful can  be  Integrated  \n  the  SER  na- 
tional methodology. 

Language  experts  agree  that  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  a  Bilingual  or  ESL  class 
Is  the  Instructor.  SER.  aware  of  this  fact, 
holds  training  sessions  for  all  Its  ESL  In- 
structors four  or  five  times  during  a  con- 
tract year.  During  these  sessions  Informa- 
tion Is  exchanged  and  known  authorities  In 
the  field  lecture  on  the  developments  in  Bi- 
lingual Job  Training.  It  Is  at  these  confer- 
ences that  Ideas  for  new  material  originate. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  na- 
tional office,  that  educational  material  can 
be  developed  nationally  for  different  occupa- 
tions, whereas  If  each  project  was  on  Its  own. 
the  Instructor  would  have  to  develop  his  own 
materials  leaving  less  time  for  the  Individual 
student.  Materials  are  tailored  to  the  occu- 
pation the  person  Is  going  to  enter.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Detroit,  Michigan.  SER  began  a 
class  of  bUlngual  Job  training  for  automobile 
assembly  work.  The  national  office  provided 
the  material. 

Included  were  drills,  stories,  and  vocabulary. 
Most  of  the  vocabulary  is  common  to  what 
someone  working  in  a  car  factorr  would  use 
everj'  day.  Once  a  set  of  materials  has  been 
developed  for  an  occupation,  thev  are  put  to 
use  anywhere  In  the  country  where  that  occu- 
pation Is  being  taught. 

Despite  gains  In  Bilingual  Job  Training, 
monies  for  ESL  are  very  limited.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Congress.  SER  and  the  two  spon- 
soring organizations  were  particularly  grati- 
fied to  see  Senator  Tower  introduce  (S414) 
The  Bilingual  Job  Training  Act  of  1973  Sen- 
ator Tower  along  with  Senator  Domlnlck  and 
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many  others  are  aware  ol  the  tremendous 
lack  of  adequate  funds  In  this  vital  area.  In 
S414,  provisions  are  made  for  Teacher  Train- 
ing as  well  as  development  of  materials  for 
bilingual  Job  training. 

We  certainly  urge  this  Committee  to  seri- 
ously consider  including  provisions  in  the 
Manpower  bill  for  bilingual  job  training 
funds,  speclflcaly  earmarked  for  that  purpose. 

SER'S    POSITION    ON    LEGISLATION 

SER  and  the  two  sponsoring  organizations, 
LULAC  and  O.  I.  Forum,  wholeheartedly  sup- 
I>crt  manpower  reform  through  legislation. 
We  want  to  go  on  record  commending  Sen- 
ator Javlts  and  Senator  Nelson  for  their 
foresight  in  Introducing  31 159.  "The  Job 
Training  and  Communitv  Service  Act  of 
1973." 

We  were  especially  pleased  to  note  the  spe- 
cial attention  given  to  migrants.  For  too  long 
this  group  of  people  have  been  exploited.  We 
hope  this  portion  of  the  Nelscn-Javlts  Bill 
survives  and  becomes  law. 

We  were,  of  course,  gratified  to  see  Jobs  for 
Progress  (SER)  included  as  an  allowable  tu:- 
tivlty  under  "Job  Training  Programs"  and 
under  "Sp>ecial  Responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary" where  the  language  reads  "The  Secre- 
tary shall — assure  the  continuation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Jobs  for  Progress  and  other  programs. 
.  .  ."  This  section  under  "Special  Responsi- 
blMties  of  the  Secretary"  mandates  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  national  SER  structure  while 
local  funding  Is  allowed  under  the  Mayor 
or  Governors.  We  feel  that  this  language 
placing  responsibility  on  the  Secretary  could 
be  strengthened  to  allow  for  the  continuation 
of  a  National  SER  system. 

Realizing  the  need  for  increased  coordina- 
tion with  Mayors  and  Governors,  we  would 
encourage  their  review  and  comments  on 
nationally  funded  programs  In  their  Juris- 
diction. In  addition,  we  would  welcome  moni- 
toring of  our  local  programs  by  Governors 
and  Mayors. 

A  letter  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  80  signatures  and  another  letter  from 
the  Senate  with  17  signatures  was  recently 
sent  to  President  Nlxon  asking  that  the  SER 
National  contract  be  extended  for  the  same 
amount  of  funding  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1974. 

This  group  of  Congressional  supporters, 
with  Senators  like  Montoya,  Tower.  Mag- 
nuson.  Cranston,  and  Kennedy,  and  Con- 
gressmen like  Hollfield,  Rhodes,  is  evidence 
of  SERs  strong  bi-partisan  support.  (Copies 
of  these  lett«rs  are  included  for  the  record.) 

We  agree  with  the  general  objectives  of 
eliminating  waste  in  government,  and  the 
need  for  reform  of  the  federal  government's 
role  In  manpower.  However.  SER's  national 
funding  should  always  be  insured  tjecause 
there  may  be  areas  where  Mayors  or  Gov- 
ernors either  do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources, or  have  other  reasons  not  to  fund 
SER;  yet  the  need  for  a  service  like  SER 
is  apparent.  SER.  with  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval should  have  the  ability  to  address 
this  need. 

For  example  in  Racine,  although  Mayor 
Olson  is  behind  the  program,  it  would  be 
difHcuIt  to  fund  the  program  locally  when 
we  comprise  only  8  or  9^r  of  the  population. 
Nevertheless  the  .Secretary  could  fund  It  as 
he  did  this  year  for  $280,136  serving  140  en- 
roUees 

Another  example  Is  Topeka.  where  the 
Mayor  and  Governor  Docking  have  publicly 
endorsed  SER.  but  where  the  amount  of 
manpower  dollars  going  Into  the  city  will 
make  It  very  difficult  to  fund  SER  from 
other  than  national  sources. 

SER's  national  funding,  although  pri- 
marily used  for  technical  assistance  to  local 
programs  and  development  of  materials, 
should  allow  for  certain  projects  or  small 
pilot  programs  In  locales  where  the  need  is 
evident  but  not  addressed. 


With  this  type  of  arrangement  SKR  can 
make  the  transition  into  revenue  sharing,  yet 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  only  national 
vehicle  for  the  Spanish-speaking,  We  en- 
courage more  authority  for  Governors  and 
Mayors.  We  wish  the  ability  to  directly  fund 
projects  in  those  locales  either  too  new  to 
have  established  a  competitive  performance 
record,  or  where  the  need  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  are  not  to  be  addressed  at  all. 

Gentlemen,  we  rely  on  you  to  Insure  that 
the  safeguards  needed  to  maintain  this  pro- 
gram are  incorporated  into  this  important 
bin. 


U.S.  Senatk. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  24.  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
r?ie  White  House,  | 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  future  of  Jobs  for  Prog- 
ress, SER.  a  manpower  development  training 
program  funded  through  the  Department  of 
Labor,  The  primary  objective  of  SER  Is  to 
decrease  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment among  Spanish-speaking  Americans, 
and  yoiu"  Administration  has  been  supportive 
of  SER  for  the  last  fotir  years — most  recently 
in  the  March.  1973.  "Manpower  Report  of  the 
President." 

Since  Its  Inception,  SER  has  demonstrated 
that  It  is  one  of  the  most  effective  Invest- 
ments the  Federal  government  has  made  In 
manpower  training.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
program  is  demonstrated  by  the  success  of 
Its  graduates  In  securing  employment  and 
the  support  of  the  business  community  which 
has  successfully  utilized  the  program  by  em- 
ploying its  graduates. 

It  U  significant  to  point  out  that  during 
the  1971-72  operating  year  SER  was  success- 
ful in  providing  training  and  Jobs  for  5.345 
Spanish -speaking  citizens — 44  percent  of 
whom  were  placed  In  breakthrough  Jobs,  po- 
sitions where  no  Spanish  surnamed  person 
had  ever  before  been  employed.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  the  1972-73  operating  year,  SER 
has  reduced  the  per  trainee  cost  of  Job  train- 
ing and  placement  by  52  percent,  and  has 
placed  71  percent  of  its  trainees  in  break- 
through positions. 

These  statistics  illustrate  that  SER  has 
achieved  its  objectives  and  the  objectives  en- 
visioned by  the  Federal  government  In  its 
overall  manpower  policy.  It  has  provided  real 
employment  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
citizens  to  become  self-sufficient  and  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society  and  contributors 
to  the  economy. 

We  certainly  agree  with  the  general  objec- 
tives of  eliminating  waste  In  government,  and 
the  need  for  reform  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's role  in  manpower  training.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  of  the  unanimous   belief  that 
SER's    national    funding    process    should    be 
continued   under  the  current  arrangement, 
and  we  further  believe  that  such  a  position  Is 
consistent  with  the  goals  Just  mentioned.  Our 
concern  is  not  that  local  funding  agencies 
would  not  recognize  the  need  to  assist  Span- 
ish-speaking persons;   rather  our  concern  Is 
that  the  type  of  coordination   necessary  to 
effectuate  a  successful   bilingual   manpower 
program  is  sufficiently  developed  at  the  local 
leve%  We  request,  therefore,  that  you  give 
serious    consideration    to    continuing    SER's 
national  funding  at  present  levels  through 
fiscal  year  1974  so  that  it  can  establish  effec- 
tive  liaison    with   local    funding   agencies. 
Sincerely  yours. 
John  Tower,  Alan  Cranston,  Charles  H. 
Percy.  Birch  Bayh,  Dick  Clark.  Paul  J. 
Fannin,   Edward  M.   Kennedy.  George 
McQovern,  John  V.  Tunney 
Peter  H.  Domlnlck,  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  Howard  W.  Can- 
non, Pete  V.  Domenicl,  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Gale  W.  McGee,  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  UI. 


House  of  Representattvxs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  30, 1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nqcon, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  are  very  concerned 
about  the  future  of  Jobs  for  Progress,  SER. 
a  manpower  development  training  program 
designed  to  combat  the  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  among  our 
Spanish-speaking  citizens.  Since  Its  Incep- 
tion, SER  has  clearly  demonstrated  Its  ability 
to  educate  and  to  prepare  properly  Its 
trainees  to  assume  productive  and  gainful 
employment  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

The  effectiveness  and  success  of  SER  can- 
not be  disputed,  whether  that  effectiveness 
Is  measured  by  those  individuals  participat- 
ing in  the  program,  those  administering  the 
program,  or  those  members  of  the  business 
community,  who  have  successfully  employed 
graduates  of  the  SER  program.  Or.  those 
reviewing  the  statistical  data  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  In  every  case,  the 
facts  indicate  that  SEIR  has  reached  and  ex- 
ceeded the  goals  that  It  has  set  for  Itself 
and  Ita  target  group. 

In  support  of  above  noted  position,  It  Is 
significant  to  point  out  that  during  Its  1971- 
72  ojjeratlng  year,  SER  was  successful  In 
providing  training  and  Jobs  for  5.345  Span- 
ish-speaking citizens;  44  percent  of  whom 
were  placed  In  breakthrough  Jobs,  positions 
where  no  Spanish  surnamed  person  has  ever 
before  been  employed.  In  addition,  for  the 
first  6-month  period  of  the  1972-73  operat- 
ing year,  SER  has  reduced  the  per  trainee 
cost  of  Job  training  and  placement  by  52  per- 
cent and  has  placed  71  perecnt  of  Its  trainees 
In  breakthrough  positions. 

These  statistics,  while  Impressive,  only 
provide  us  with  a  small  part  of  the  SER 
story.  The  real  success  of  the  program  lies 
in  the  people  who  have  been  affected  by  this 
program,  those  who  have  been  taught  a  skill 
or  trade  that  enables  them  to  compete  for 
meaningful  employment  and  those  members 
of  the  business  community  who  have  learned 
that  a  properly  trained  member  of  a  minority 
group  Is  capable  of  satisfactory,  if  not  exem- 
plary. Job  performance. 

It  Is  our  unanimous  belief  that  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  If  a  program  of  such 
proven  effectiveness,  performance  and  ac- 
countability as  Jobs  for  Progress,  SER,  was 
forced  to  discontinue  Its  operations.  We  re- 
quest, therefore,  that  you  use  the  power  of 
your  high  office  to  continue  SER  national 
funding  through  fiscal  year  1974  or  until 
such  time  as  it  can  establish  liaison  with 
local  funding  agencies.  Without  this  assist- 
ance, many  Individuals  would  continue  on 
unemployment  rolls,  lacking  self-respect, 
and  constituting  an  economic  drain  on 
society. 

Sincerely, 
John  Rhodes,  Alphonzo  Bell,  James  Col- 
lins. Sam  Stelger.  Manuel  Lujan.  Barry 
Goldwater.  Jr..  Alan  Steel  man.  Chet 
Hollfield.  Ray  Madden.  Henry  Gon- 
zalez. Morns  Udall.  Edward  Roybal, 
Don  Edwards,  Frank  Evans. 
Ralph  Metcalfe,  Yvonne  B.  Burke,  James 
Corman,  James  Harvey,  Barbara  Jor- 
dfa.n,  Burt  Talcott,  E.  de  la  Garza,  John 
Conyers,  Bob  Wilson,  William  Roy. 
Craig  Hosmer,  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
Jerome  Waldle,  Del  Clawson. 
O  C.  Fisher,  Patricia  Schroeder,  Thomas 
Rees,  Augustus  Hawkins.  John  Moss, 
Bill  Archer.  Bob  Eckhardt.  B.  F.  SIsk. 
Ronald  Dellums,  Phillip  Burton, 
Charles  Teague.  Lionel  Van  Deerlln. 
Donald  Brotzman.  Abraham  Kazen.  Jr. 
John  Conlan.  Harold  T.  Johnson.  Robert 
L.  Leggett,  John  J.  McFall,  Glenn  M. 
Anderson,  Andrew  J.  Hlnsbaw,  James 
P.    Johnson,    John    Joaegh    Moakley, 
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Bella  S.  Abzug,  David  To  well.  Bob 
Casey,  Brock  Adams,  Jim  Wright,  Don- 
ald Riegle. 

Paul  McCloskey,  Jr.,  Charles  Wilson. 
Edward  Derwlnskl,  Charles  Dlggs,  Jr., 
George  Brown,  Jr.,  Fortney  Stark, 
Richard  Boiling,  George  Danlelson, 
Richard  Hanna,  Wayne  Owens,  J.  J. 
Pickle,  John  Duncan,  Renry  Helstoekl. 
Carlos  Moorhead. 

Leo  Ryan,  Clair  Burgener,  Mike  McCor- 
mack,  Richard  White,  Les  Aspin, 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  John  McCoUlster, 
Keith  Sebellus,  William  Ford. 


THE  DARK  DAYS  OF  NIXON 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  recent  Gallup  poll  indicates  that 
the  American  public  recognizes  the  high 
cost  of  living  as  the  No.  1  issue  facing  the 
Nation. 

Every  wage  earner  knows  it  costs  more 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  his  family. 

And,  despite  rosy  predictions  from  the 
Nixon  administration,  every  wage  earner 
feels  that  conditions  are  going  to  get 
worse,  not  better. 

The  blunder  of  lifting  phase  3  controls 
has  unleashed  a  burst  of  Inflation,  a 
boom  in  profits,  a  bust  for  the  working 
fsmiilies  of  this  nation  and  a  run  on  the 
dollar. 

The  Nixon  administration  stabilization 
program  has  failed  to  stabilize  anything, 
with  the  singular  exception  of  the  work- 
ing American's  wages. 

But,  the  failure  of  the  administration's 
economic  program  is  broader  than  just 
prices  and  wages. 

Across  the  board — from  the  price  of 
gold,  to  balance  of  payments,  to  stock- 
market  decline,  to  consumer  confidence, 
to  increasing  Interest  rates — the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  this  administration 
spell  disaster. 

Let  me  outline  chapter  and  verse  of  the 
"Dark  Days  of  Nixon  Economic  Policy." 

First,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  an- 
nounced yesterday  showed  prices  ad- 
vancing at  a  rate  of  9,2  percent  during 
the  last  3  months,  almost  four  times  the 
administration's  stated  inflation  control 
goal. 

The  average  family  grocery  bill  is  now 
$208  above  that  of  last  year. 

The  median  price  for  a  new  home  is  up 
more  than  $3,500  over  a  year  ago. 

Lumber  costs  are  up  30  percent. 

Wool  products  are  up  40  percent. 

Petroleum  products  are  up  20  percent. 

Tires  are  up  10  percent. 

Still,  the  American  people  are  told  by 
their  Government  that  phase  3  is  work- 
ing, I  agree.  It  is  working  against  the 
American  people. 

Second,  unemployment  is  still  a  shock- 
ing 5  percent — with  no  prospect  of  getting 
back  to  full  employment. 

More  than  4,4  million  Americans  are 
Jobless. 

More  than  2  million  Americans  are 
forced  to  work  parttime. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
are  underemployed,  and  still  more  Amer- 
icans are  among  the  "hidden  employed." 

Yet.  the  Nlxon  administration  pro- 
poses to  close  down  the  public  employ- 
ment program  and  Impose  guidelines  on 
social  service  programs  that  will  force 


more  Americans  off  payrolls  and  onto 
welfare  rolls. 

Since  August  of  1971,  we  have  had 
freezes,  phases,  propaganda,  and  prom- 
ises. But  we  have  not  had  a  program 
to  stabilize  prices  and  put  Americans  to 
work. 

Pull  employment  goals  have  been 
abandoned.  And,  like  the  general 
economy,  the  unemployed  American 
worker  has  been  cast  adrift. 

Third,  the  last  year  has  been  one  of 
income  retreat  for  the  average  working 
family.  The  average  hourly  earnings  of 
blue  collar  workers — over  50  million 
workers — increased  5.4  percent — that  is 
less  than  the  wage  standard  established 
by  the  Pay  Board.  Prices  increased  over 
6  percent. 

Actual  buying  power  for  the  average 
working  family  is  less  today  than  it  was 
a  year  ago. 

But  the  compensation  of  top  execu- 
tives increased  an  average  of  13.5  per- 
cent in  1972,  and  some  corporate  chiefs 
had  salary  increases  of  over  200  percent. 
Yet,  the  productivity  of  the  American 
worker  increased  4.2  percent  in  1972,  and 
has  continued  upward  this  year. 

That  productivity  is  not  translated 
into   real  gains   for  workers. 

But  it  is  translated  into  something 
else — the  fourth  day  of  darkness. 

Fourth,  we  see  booming  profits  and 
soaring  profit  margins  for  the  big  cor- 
porations. 

Corporate  profits  are  skjTocketing.  No 
board,  commission,  or  Cost  of  Living 
Council  is  holding  them  dowTi. 

Before-tax  profits  have  jumped  $11.6 
billion  in  the  first  quarter,  an  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  $113.1  billion.  That  trans- 
lates Into  after-tax  profits  of  $61  bil- 
lion— a  full  23  percent  ahead  of  the  flxst 
quarter  of  1972. 

For  individual  industries,  it  means,  for 
example : 

Eighty-five-percent  increase  in  the 
profits  of  the  steel  industry. 

Seventy-percent  Increase  in  the  profits 
of  the  paper  industry. 

Sixty-five-percent  increase  in  profits 
for  the  building  material  industry. 

Forty-five-percent  increase  in  profits 
for  the  special  machinery  industrj*. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  "dark  days  of 
Nixon  economic  policy"  Is  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit — up  to  $10.2  billion. 
$1.6  billion  more  than  the  last  quarter  of 
1972. 

Sixth  and  closely  related  to  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit,  is  the  sixth 
economic  horror — dollar  devaluation. 

The  dollar  has  been  devalued  two 
times  since  1969.  And  each  time,  it  has 
cost  the  American  people. 

The  dollar  today  is  worth  77  cents 
compared  to  base  year  of  1967. 

After  the  1971  devaluation,  the  trade 
deficits  tripled  from  $2.6  billion  to  $6.8 
bUlion. 

And.  a  worsening  trade  deficit  plus 
speculation  on  the  dollar — heavy  specu- 
lation against  American  dollars  with  the 
participation  of  American  multinational 
companies  acting  against  American  eco- 
nomic interest — produced  another  de- 
valuation in  February  of  this  year. 

Seventh,  we  have  the  run  on  gold.  The 
price  of  gold  on  the  London  market  Is 


over  $110  an  ounce.  The  gold  price  to- 
day is  approximately  three  times  the 
official  exchange  rate — causing  the 
worth  of  the  dollar  to  skid  to  record 
lows. 

And,  today  respected  economists  are 
publicly  suggesting,  and  the  daily  fluc- 
tuating of  the  stockmarket  is  indicating, 
that  the  economic  policies  of  the  Nixon 
administration  are  leading  the  Amer- 
ican people  toward  another  devaluation 
of  their  dollar. 

The  eighth  item  of  economic  despair 
is  the  decline  of  the  stockmarket — a  Dow 
average  of  over  1.000  plummeted  to  the 
800's,  indicating  investor  uncertainty 
and  uneasiness  with  the  stabilization 
program. 

The  ninth  condition  is  high  Interest 
rates. 

The  Nation  is  threatened  by  a  credit 
cnmch,  tight  monetary  policy,  and  ris- 
ing interest  rates.  The  prime  rate  has  in- 
creased to  71/4  percent,  3  month  Treas- 
ury bills  have  increased,  prime  com- 
mercial paper  has  increased,  finance 
and  consumer  credit  rates  have  in- 
creased, and  increases  have  occurred  in 
business  and  residential  mortgage  loan 
rates. 

Increasing  interest  rates  add  to  cost 
and  prices,  and  if  past  history  is  any 
guide,  increasing  interest  rates  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  small  and  medium 
size  businesses. 

The  10th  item  of  economic  despair  is 
over  $78  billion  of  deficit  spending.  More 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  debt  of  the 
United  States  has  been  added  since  1969. 
And  each  year  since  1969  the  budget  has 
been  presented  to  the  Congress  with  a 
deficit — a  deficit  that  reflected  slack  in 
the  economy,  causing  revenue  shortfalls 
and  gross  economic  mismanagement. 

The  nth  economic  condition  is  the 
most  severe — loss  of  consumer  confidence 
in  the  economic  policies  of  this  admini- 
stration. This  loss  of  confidence  is  re- 
flected at  all  levels  of  our  economy — in 
on-again  off-again  controls,  in  the  talk 
and  nontalk  about  a  tax  increase,  and  in 
the  specter  of  a  possible  recession. 

Labor  claims  the  economy  is  "utterly 
lopsided." 

Pierre  Renfret,  once  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's early  economic  adviser 
calls  the  present  economic  policies  a 
joke.  And,  he  claims  it  is  "one  of  the 
funniest  economic  games  played  upon 
the  American  people." 

Business  Week  says: 
The  Administration  has  lost  Its  grip  on 
the  economy. 

And,  recent  evidence  from  the  Survey 
of  Consimier  Attitudes  conducted  by  the 
Survey  Research  Center  of  the  Urdver- 
sity  of  Michigan,  reported  on  April  24 : 

Rapidly  rising  food  prices  shattered  con- 
sumer confidence  and  Induced  many  peo- 
ple, with  both  high  and  low  Incomes,  to 
become  pessimistic.  Because  of  the  increase 
In  living  cost,  the  proportion  of  families  say- 
ing that  they  are  worse  off  than  before  and 
expecting  to  be  worse  off  Increased  substan- 
tially .  .  .  Adverse  news  about  inflation  and 
the  dollar  have  regenerated  pessimism  about 
the  economy  In  general,  among  both  high 
and  low  Income  families.  Half  of  all  respond- 
ents said  that  they  expected  unemploy- 
ment to  IncreaM  during  the  next  12  months. 
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up  from  24  percent  In  August  to  September. 
1972. 

The  American  people  are  crying  out 
for  leadership.  But  the  Government 
seems  paralyzed: 

It  is  paralyzed  by  a  Watergate  scandal 
that  seems  to  have  brought  a  halt  to 
top  policymaking. 

It  is  paralyzed  by  economic  advisers 
frozen  in  their  philosophic  approach 
to  the  cost  of  living  problem. 

It  is  paralyzed  by  the  inability  of  the 
administration  to  grasp  the  enormity 
of  the  economic  failure  it  created. 

Mr.  President,  and  I  am  not  address- 
ing the  presiding  officer  of  this  body, 
but  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
this  Nation  badly  needs  both  answers 
and  actions  to  remove  the  dark  cloud  of 
economic  mismanagement,  to  return 
again  the  sunlight  of  economic  progress 
and  confidence. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  CARE 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  KANSAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  serious  deficiencies  in  the  health 
system  of  many  communities  is  its  ina- 
bility to  respond  immediately  and  effec- 
tively to  emergency  medical  crises.  Al- 
though the  emergency  problem  is  more 
obvious  in  the  sparsely  populated  regions 
of  the  country  where  the  physical  dis- 
tance between  the  emergency  situation 
and  the  closest  health  care  is  often  great, 
deficiencies  in  emergency  care  systems 
also  exist  in  metropolitan  areas  where 
medical  care  is  available  but  often  not 
readily  accessible.  To  deal  with  an  emer- 
gency medical  situation  in  which  every 
second  that  lapses  without  medical  care 
reduces  the  chances  of  patient  recovery, 
a  coordinated  system  of  communication, 
transportation,  and  emergency  care  is 
needed  to  insure  every  patient  the  best 
possible  treatment  at  the  scene  and 
speedy  transportation  to  the  nearest 
emergency  care  facility. 

S.  504  would  help  meet  this  need  by 
providing  support  to  States  and  other 
units  of  local  government  to  plan,  im- 
prove, and  expand  comprehensive  and  in- 
tegrated systems  for  providing  emergency 
medical  services. 

The  need  for  greater  Federal  emphasis 
and  better  coordination  of  efforts  in  the 
area  of  emergency  medical  care  is  clear, 
and  the  potential  benefits  of  Improved 
services  are  obvious.  Accidental  Injury  is 
the  leading  cause  of  death  among  per- 
sons under  40  years  of  age.  Studies  indi- 
cate that  the  number  of  deaths  from  ac- 
cidents could  be  reduced  from  10  to  20 
percent  by  proper  medical  care  at  the 
scene  or  en  route  to  an  emergency  fa- 
cility. It  h£is  been  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  cardiac  deaths 
could  be  prevented  if  the  public  were  ed- 
ucated to  recognize  the  symptoms  of 
heart  attack  and  ambulance  attendants 
were  trained  to  provide  emergency  medi- 
cal treatment.  Nearly  5.000  deaths  each 
year  from  causes  such  as  poisoning, 
drownings,  and  drug  overdoses  could  be 
prevented  by  immediate  medical  atten- 
tion. 

To  meet  this  need,  S.  504  would  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  $225  million 


over  the  next  3  years  in  the  form  of 
special  project  grants  and  contracts  with 
appropriate  governmental  entities  for 
the  planning,  development,  and  expan- 
sion of  comprehensive  area  medical  serv- 
ices systems.  The  bill  mandates  that  at 
least  15  percent  of  these  funds  must  be 
spent  to  upgrade  emergency  care  in  rural 
areas.  Funds  would  be  made  available 
on  a  matching  basis  with  a  maximum 
Federal  share  of  75  percent. 

Any  State,  political  subdivision  within 
the  State,  or  regional  organization  which 
presents  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  emergency  medical  service 
system  for  a  prescribed  area  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance.  Should  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  be  included 
in  the  area  to  be  served,  the  applicants 
would  be  required  to  include  at  least  all 
those  imits  of  local  government  in  the 
SMSA.  The  applicants  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  serve  an  area  at  least  congru- 
ent with  the  Iwundaries  of  314 fb)  area- 
wide  health  planning  district  or  multiples 
of  such  planning  districts  where  they 
exist. 

An  emergency  medical  service  plan 
developed  under  S.  504  would  have  to  in- 
corporate the  establishment  of  a  medical 
services  planning  council  that  includes 
representatives  of  State  and  area  health 
planning  agencies,  representatives  of 
public  and  private  health  care  providers 
and  educators,  representatives  of  com- 
munication and  msiss  media  facilities 
serving  the  area,  and  representatives  of 
local  government  and  the  private  citi- 
zenry. The  plan  would  be  required  to 
provide  a  complete  and  coordinated 
emergency  medical  system  to  serve  the 
designated  area,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  planning  council,  would  be  devel- 
oped in  such  a  way  that  existing  commu- 
nity facilities  and  resources  would  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  and 
molded  into  an  effective  network.  Each 
area  plan  would  also  be  required  to  in- 
clude reciprocal  agreements  with  neigh- 
boring areas  for  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency medical  services  in  cases  of  spe- 
cialized need  or  other  instances  where 
care  through  a  neighboring  area  system 
would  be  most  appropriate. 

S.  504  contains  provisions  to  assist  the 
development  of  the  major  components 
of  an  emergency  health  care  delivery 
package.  The  major  components  include 
a  communications  network  to  direct  serv- 
ices to  the  emergency  situation,  an  emer- 
gency transportation  system  to  Insure 
accident  victims  receive  Immediate  at- 
tention, adequate  emergency  facilities  to 
provide  more  specialized  care,  and  the 
training  of  personnel  who  must  provide 
the  emergency  service. 

Every  plan  submitted  for  funding  un- 
der S.  504  would  be  required  to  provide 
a  24-hour  communications  system  with 
the  necessary  linkage  from  the  point  of 
the  emergency  through  a  central  point 
so  that  appropriate  services  and  appro- 
priate emergency  personnel  and  vehicles 
could  be  dispatched.  A  sufficient  number 
of  vehicles  equipped  with  the  necessary 
life-saving  equipment  and  staffed  by 
well -trained  emergency  personnel  must 
also  be  provided.  In  the  majority  of  the 
cases  the  transportation  network  would 
consist  of  ambulance  services.  However, 


the  bill  also  authorizes  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  expand  the  MAST  hell- 
copter  service  program  where  appro- 
priate. 

Another  major  element  of  any  emer- 
gency system  is  the  provision  of  adequate 
facilities,  conveniently  and  strategically 
located,  and  available  for  utilization  on 
a  24-hour  basis.  Fully  trained  emergency 
medical  service  personnel  are  also  an  es- 
sential element  and,  therefore,  the  plan 
must  Include  provision  for  education  and 
training  of  such  individuals.  Emphasis 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  concept  of  team 
training  so  that  physicians,  paramedics, 
and  staff  personnel  can  learn  to  function 
as  a  unit. 

S.  504  would  provide  fimds  to  assist  in 
developing  a  comprehensive  plan  utiliz- 
ing to  the  utmost  existing  faculties  and 
personnel  for  the  purpose  of  insiu-ing 
that  emergency  medical  care  is  available 
to  every  citizen  24  hours  a  day.  Through 
the  work  of  the  Kansas  regional  medical 
program  and  the  Governor's  Commlssicm 
on  emergency  medical  services,  a  system- 
atic plan  of  emergency  care  Is  already 
being  developed  in  Kansas.  I  feel  the 
provisions  of  S.  504  will  assist  and  com- 
plement this  effort  and  am  hopeful  that 
the  bill  will  receive  prompt  c<Migressional 
attention  and  be  signed  into  law  in  the 
near  future. 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA  CONFERENCE  AND 
S.  380 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  held 
the  first  of  three  organizational  meetings 
which  will  set  the  stages  for  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  when  it  convenes  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  the  spring  of  1974.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  conference  will 
be  successfiU  in  establishing  the  juris- 
dictional limits  which  are  fundamental 
to  protecting  our  marine  environment 
without  restricting  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion. For  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  insure  adequate  conservation 
practices  and  a  fair  division  of  the 
ocean's  resources. 

Optimistic  observers  feel  that  agree- 
ments can  be  reached  and  Implemented 
in  the  United  Nations  by  1974.  Others 
have  told  me  that  they  feel  that  no 
tangible  results  will  flow  from  the  LOS 
until  1976  or  later. 

Some  point  out  t)ie  failure  of  past  con- 
ferences to  provide  enforceable  laws. 
They  cite  the  Second  Conference  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea — 1960 — as  an  example  of 
the  inability  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  agree  upon  new  territorial  and  fi.shing 
zones.  At  that  conference  the  United 
States  and  Canada  proposed  a  6-mile 
territorial  sea  and  a  6-mlle  fishing  zone. 
The  joint  United  States-Canadian  pro- 
posal was  adopted  by  the  committee  on 
the  whole.  However,  when  the  final  vote 
was  taken  in  plenary  session,  the  pro- 
posal fell  short  by  one  vote  of  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  majority.  A  more  sim- 
ple proposal,  which  would  merely  have 
extended  the  fishing  zone  to  12  miles. 
failed  to  gain  even  a  majority.  These 
votes  were  the  climax  to  efforts  at  both 
the  first  and  second  law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
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ferences  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
fisheries  jurisdiction. 

The  present  U.S.  position  calls  for  a 
much  more  complex  formula.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  opposed  by  the  many  nations 
of  the  world  who  have  extended  their 
fisheries  jurisdiction  to  50  or  200  miles. 
Fuilher.  for  the  U.S.  position  to  become 
international  law,  it  would  have  to  be 
adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  part 
of  the  overall  LOS  package.  The  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute 
Bulletin  indicates  that  even  if  the  U.S. 
proposal  were  adopted,  "it  v;ould  evi- 
dently be  1985  or  later  before  it  could 
take  effect." 

In  light  of  these  probable  delays,  I 
have  cosponsored  Senator  Hathaway 's 
bill.  S.  380  to  extend  U.S.  fisheries  juris- 
diction to  the  edge  of  the  continental 
shelf.  I  take  this  position  because  of  my 
doubts  concerning  the  LOS  and  because 
of  increasing  foreign  encroachment  on 
American  fishing  grounds. 

Two  recent  events  prompted  me  to  re- 
iterate my  concern  over  the  failure  of 
present  international  agreements  and 
enforcement  machinery  adequate  to 
protect  our  fisheries  resources. 

The  March  30  issue  of  NOOA  Week 
carries  a  front-page  story  describing  the 
results  of  recent  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  surveys  along  the  coast  of 
Amchitka  Island  in  Alaska.  The  article 
explains  that  "thousands  of  pieces  of 
plastic,  ranging  from  tiny  scraps  to 
lengths  of  fishnet  100  feet  long"  litter  the 
island's  beaches.  NMFS  estimates  that 
24.000  plastic  items  have  washed  up  on 
the  island's  60  miles  of  beach. 

It  should  be  remembered  the  plastic 
is  not  readily  biodegradeable.  This 
means  that  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pieces  of  plastic  garbage  washed  up 
on  this  small  island  represent  countless 
other  similar  Items  floating  about  in 
Alaskan  waters  and  in  other  American 
fishing  grounds.  This  garbage  is  harm- 
ing the  economy  and  environment  of  my 
State.  Fishing  vessels  have  been  disabled 
when  propellers  were  entangled  In  float- 
ing synthetic  floats  and  nets;  diving  sea 
birds  and  fish  have  been  captured  and 
killed  by  scraps  of  netting;  fur  seals  and 
other  marine  mammals  are  injured  or 
drowned  when  caught  in  these  nets. 

The  NMFS  article  states  that — 

Most  of  the  contamination  of  Alaskan 
waters  by  plastics  Is  believed  to  be  from  for- 
eign fishing  vessels. 

I  deplore  this  careless  contamination 
of  Alaskan  waters  by  selfish,  shortsighted 
foreign  fishermen. 

I  also  recently  discovered  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  been  permitted  to  export 
halibut  to  the  United  States  which  was 
caught  in  violation  of  international  fish- 
ery conservation  agreements.  The  Jap- 
anese have  been  catching  small,  2-  to 
3-year-old  halibut,  which  weigh  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2»'2  poimds.  They  have 
been  selling  these  fish  to  Americans.  Yet 
our  own  fishermen  are  prohibited  from 
catching  halibut  which  weigh  less  than 
5  pounds.  Moreover,  they  have  volun- 
tarily restricted  their  catches  because 
they  prefer  to  wait  for  the  fish  to  reach 
an  optimal  11  years,  when  they  weigh 
approximately  60  pounds. 
OZrx 1056 — Part  13 


According  to  Public  Law  92-219,  the 
President  is  empowered  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  fish  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  de- 
termines that  that  country  has,  been  vio- 
lating international  conservation  agree- 
ments. I  have  asked  the  President  to 
request  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  such  a  determination.  Initial  re- 
sponses from  the  White  House  and  the 
Departmait  of  State  admit  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  been  violating  these  agree- 
ments. The  White  House  informs  me 
that  NOAA  Is  studying  the  problem  and 
at  present  I  am  waiting  for  the  deter- 
mination from  NOAA  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  92-219  by  prohibiting  imports  of 
fish  from  Japan  or  by  giving  the  Con- 
gress an  explanation  for  his  inaction. 

When  I  requested  that  the  President 
look  into  the  matter  of  fishing  violations 
by  the  Japanese,  I  also  asked  him  to  con- 
sider strengthening  Coast  Guard  opera- 
tions in  Alaska.  This  would  enable  us  to 
enforce  our  treaties.  The  reply  I  received 
indicates  that  it  is  impossible  to  station 
high  endurance  cutters  in  Alaska — the 
only  tjTJe  of  boat  which  could  possibly  be 
used  to  enforce  these  treaties.  But  the 
White  House  offers  no  alternatives.  It 
simply  says  that  there  are  inadequate 
training  and  drydock  facilities  in  Alaska. 
It  offers  no  suggestions  for  adequately 
protecting  our  fisheries  from  foreign  en- 
croachment. 

Alaska  has  half  the  coastline  In  the 
United  States,  and  60  percent  of  our 
Continental  Shelf  is  off  Alaska.  The  Ber- 
ing Sea  is  one  of  the  richest  fishing 
grounds  In  the  world.  Yet  we  are  not 
taking  full  advantage  of  its  fisheries  re- 
sources. And  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
not  adequately  conserving  those  re- 
sources so  that  we  may  begin  to  harvest 
our  bounty  some  day.  Instead,  we  permit 
foreign  fishermen  to  pollute  the  waters 
and  violate  international  conservation 
programs,  severely  diminishing  our  Na- 
tion's resources. 

Most  recently  I  have  heard  that  the 
Russians  have  made  a  decision  to  reduce 
drastically  their  fishing  effort  along  the 
U.S  east  coast.  This  is  good  news  for  the 
Atlantic  fishermen.  But,  I  ask  myself, 
where  will  these  boats  go?  There  are  two 
logical  choices :  The  Indian  Ocean  or  the 
Bering  Sea.  Since  the  Indian  Ocean  ap- 
pears to  have  less  potential  than  the 
Bering  Sea,  I  fear  that  the  foreign  op- 
erations off  Alaska's  coast  will  be  in- 
creasing this  year. 

It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons  that 
I  suggest  it  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  extending  our 
fishing  boundaries  to  the  edge  of  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

Foreign  fishing  interests  have  not 
shown  the  concern  over  pollution  or  sus- 
tained harvest  fishing  which  is  needed 
to  guarantee  that  the  Continental  Shelf 
will  remain  fertile  fishing  grotmds.  The 
United  States  should  exercise  control 
over  this  area  and  work  out  Its  own  for- 
mula for  allocating  and  adequately  pro- 
tecting the  marine  resoiu"ces  of  our  Con- 
tinental Shelf  until  such  time  as  the  U.N. 
is  able  to  successfully  Implement  inter- 
national controls. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 
OF  S.  518 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  voted  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  518,  the  bill  which  would  re- 
quire Senate  confirmation  of  the  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  This  require- 
ment of  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
would  apply  not  only  for  those  selected 
for  these  offices  in  the  future,  but  it  would 
also  apply  to  the  two  people  who  pres- 
ently hold  these  positions.  It  is  this  sec- 
ond requirement  which  in  my  opinion 
dictates  that  the  President's  veto  of  this 
bill  be  sustained. 

I  would  at  this  point  make  it  clear  that 
I  strongly  disagree  with  the  President's 
position  that  the  two  offices  in  question 
are  not  of  the  kind  and  caliber  which 
should  require  Senate  confirmation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  consistently  been  my 
opinion  that  the  development  of  the 
wide-ranging  scope  of  activities  tind  In- 
volvement of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  speaks  for  itself  in  justifying 
Senate  confirmation.  Further,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  positions  are  equal  in 
power  and  authority  to  infiuence  the 
course  and  direction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  this  Nation  as  most  Cabinet 
and  sub-Cabinet  offices  for  which  con- 
firmation is  required. 

Based  on  this  strong  conviction,  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  conference  bill,  but 
in  view  of  the  President's  veto,  I  cannot 
vote  to  retroactively  apply  the  confirma- 
tion procedure  to  positions  which  did  not 
require  confirmation  at  the  time  these 
appointments  were  made.  To  my  mind, 
this  course  of  su;tion  would  be  highly  in- 
appropriate to  attempt  to  gain  the  means 
by  which  to  require  Senate  confirmation 
for  positions  to  which  the  confirmation 
process  did  not  apply  when  the  present 
persons  were  appointed. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  record 
of  the  present  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  in  cooperating  with  and  appear- 
ing before  congressional  committees  re- 
flects that  they  have  and  intend  to  co- 
operate completely  with  the  Congress 
when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  find  me  among 
those  w^ho  frequently  disagree  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  its  present  leadership. 
In  spite  of  that,  I  must  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  for  reasons  given  earlier. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COMMANDER 
DOREMUS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  State  of  Delaware  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  honor  an  outstanding  citizen, 
Navy  Comdr.  Robert  B.  Doremus.  who 
served  his  State  and  his  country  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

Gov.  Sherman  W.  Tribbitt  awarded 
Commander  Doremus  the  Conspicuous 
Service  Cross,  Delaware's  highest  honor. 
at  a  joint  session  of  the  127th  general 
assembly. 

At  that  time  Governor  Tribbitt  stated 
that— 

We  are  gathered  in  this  chamber  to  rec- 
ognize Robert  B.   Doremus.   who  fought  for 
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thlB  Nation  when  called  to  do  so  .  .  .  and, 
at  the  same  time  to  remember  those  other 
servicemen  who  also  served  our  Nation  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Governor's  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  President 
pro  tem,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  127th 
General  Assembly,  members  of  the  cabinet, 
distinguished  guests,  fellow  Delawareans: 
We  are  here  this  afternoon  to  honor  one 
man  .  .   .  and  to  honor  many  men. 

We  are  gathered  In  this  chamber  to  rec- 
ognize Robert  B.  Doremus,  who  fought  for 
this  Nation  when  called  to  do  so  .  .  .  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  remember  those  other 
servicemen  who  also  served  our  Nation  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict. 

We  are  assembled  to  try  to  give  thanks. 
In  the  meager  way  we  know  how,  to  a  Navy 
commander  who  has  given  6  of  the  years 
of  his  life  to  a  long,  divisive,  and  exhausting 
vtHT.  And  It's  a  debt  we  can  come  nowhere 
near  repaying.  This  ceremony  today  Is  a 
mere  token.  It's  our  way  of  saying  a  feeble 
apology  and  thank  you  to  Commander 
Doremus  and  hundreds  of  other  men  like 
him  who  fought  or  died  or  spent  months 
and  years  In  captivity  during  the  years  of 
the  Vietnam   conflict. 

Conunander  Doremus  is  not  a  Delaware 
native.  This  Is  his  adopted  home  State,  as 
It  Is  for  so  many  other  fine  Delaware  citlzeixs. 
But,  what  we  do  note  today  Is  that  a  man 
has  returned  to  us.  A  man  whom  we  wor- 
ried for.  In  bis  absence.  A  man  who  was  on 
our  minds  for  months  and  years.  A  man  we 
never  really  knew.  .  .  .  But  someone  whom 
we  all  came  to  wonder  about,  to  care  about, 
and  to  remember  In  our  prayers.  And  who 
of  us  wasn't  delighted  to  learn  that  on  the 
first  planeload  of  POW's  released  at  Clark 
Air  Force  Base  In  the  Philippines  came  one 
Comdr.  Robert  Doremus. 

We  did  not  know  him  well  .  .  .  but  he  was 
ours.  There  Is  a  imlversal  at  work  ,  .  .  the 
universal  of  empathy  ...  of  pain  ...  of 
loneliness  ...  of  love  for  family  ...  of 
separation   from  all  we  know  and  cherish. 

Commander  Doremus  has  suffered  more 
and  given  more  In  6  years  than  many  of  us 
could  ever  give  to  our  Nation  In  a  lifetime. 
It  Is  for  this,  and  for  many  other  reasons 
we  all  feel  Inside,  that  we  honor  this  man 
today. 

And  we  honor  him  also  for  the  three 
Delawareans  who  did  not  return.  We  know 
of  three  who  are  yet  missing  .  .  .  MaJ.  John 
Martin,  USAF,  Dover:  1st  Lt.  Larry  P.  Potts, 
USMC,  Smyrna:  and  Sgt.  Edward  A.  Willing. 
USMC,  Wilmington. 

As  Commander  Doremus  accepts  today 
the  "Conspicuous  Service  Cross."  awarded  to 
those  who  have  rendered  conspicuous  service, 
above  the  ordinary  requirements  of  duty  well 
done,  we  realize  there  are  those  Delawareans 
who  gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice  .  .  .  and  I 
ask  you  to  Join  me  In  a  moment  of  sUence  to 
remember  those  Delawareans  and  other 
Americans  who  died  during  the  war  of  the 
past  decade. 

Today  we  honor  not  only  Commander 
Doremus  .  .  but  Major  Martin,  and 
Lieutenant  Potts  and  Sergeant  Willing. 

They  are  men  who  have  given  of  their  free- 
dom so  we  could  continue  enjoying  the  free- 
doms we  take  so  much  for  granted. 

We  use  words  like  freedom  and  liberty  so 
often  In  America,  In  the  context  of  our  his- 
tory, that  sometimes  we  forget  that  those 
words  are  viable  and  significant  in  oui  pres- 
ent  times,  too. 

No  one  appreciates  that  more  than  the 
hundreds  of  American  POW's  who  have  re- 
turned in  recent  months  to  their  homeland 


and  who  have  told  us  of  the  hours  they 
spent  dreaming  of  the  time  when  they  would 
be  able  to  exercise  relatively  small  expres- 
sions of  freedom  .  .  .  like  walking  outside  on 
a  summer's  day  when  they  felt  like  It  .  .  . 
or  cxwnmunlcatlng  with  whomever  they 
wished  to  share  thoughts  with. 

We  Americans,  In  our  highly  mobile  so- 
ciety, hardly  ever  think  that  In  other  coun- 
tries, under  other  circumstances,  freedom 
does  not  exist. 

Mobility  Is  freedom. 

We  take  for  granted,  because  It  Is  not 
challenged,  the  ability  to  speak  our  views, 
to  choose  our  leaders,  to  worship  as  we  see 
fit,  to  be  treated  humanely  while  Incarcer- 
ated, to  grow  up  in  a  free  and  o;>en  society. 

In  our  Nation,  there  is  stlU  the  chance 
that  the  boy  next  door  may  grow  up  to  be 
President,  or  an  astronaut,  or  enter  any  occu- 
pation that  interests  him.  And.  In  keeping 
with  events  of  recent  years,  the  same  applies 
to  girls  ...  to  enter  any  field  of  their  choos- 
ing. 

It's  all  part  of  what  makes  America  the 
great  and  fine  Nation  she  is. 

We  forget  that  too  often. 

We  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  prob- 
lems, the  wrongs  we're  trying  to  set  right  .  .  . 
the  inequities  that  exist. 

But  as  soon  as  someone  starts  pointing 
out  the  good  In  America,  they're  accused  of 
flag-waving. 

Well.  I  think  a  bit  of  flag-waving  Is  a  fine 
thing! 

Sure  we  have  problems  In  America.  But  we 
have  much  that's  right  In  America  too. 

And  In  these  times,  when  we  are  assessing 
our  national  commitment,  as  well  as  our 
commitment  right  here  In  Delaware,  we  must 
rededlcat©  ourselves  to  making  our  State  and 
country  a  finer  place  in  which  to  raise  our 
children  ...  a  finer  place  In  which  to  live. 

And  as  we  pay  tribute  today  to  Com- 
mander Doremus  .  .  .  and  the  other  Ameri- 
cans who  have  served  our  Nation  with 
months  and  years  of  Imprisonment,  let  us 
remember  he  accepts  this  award  for  those 
who  have  given  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  For 
they.  to.  are  heroes,  though  we  could  not 
extend  our  arms  and  hearts  to  them  In  wel- 
coming and  homecoming. 

And  as  we  honor  all  POW's  and  MIA's  to- 
day, let  us  rededlcate  oxirselves  to  work  for 
peace  ...  for  the  goals  on  which  our  State 
and  our  Nation  were  founded. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  was  the  longest  and 
most  bitter  war  in  America's  history. 

Our  Nation  was  divided  In  war. 

Now  let  us  be  unified  In  peace. 


GASOLINE  RATIONING 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  2  months,  five  major  oil  com- 
panies have  begim  to  ration  gas  supplies. 
According  to  an  article  by  Paul  Hodge 
which  appeared  in  the  May  18  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post,  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.  is  the  latest  major  oil  company  to 
ration  gasoline. 

This  article  is  merely  another  indica- 
tion that  the  energy  shortage  is  worsen- 
ing by  the  day.  I  ask  my  colleagues:  How 
much  longer  can  we  afford  to  delay  ac- 
tion In  trying  to  alleviate  the  critical 
energy  situation?  How  much  longer  can 
we  afford  to  delay  a  decision  on  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  which  would  mean  oil 
from  the  largest  known  oil  reserve  on  the 
North  American  Continent?  Each  day  we 
delay  in  meeting  our  responsibilities  to 
the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation,  the  more 
precarious  will  be  our  situation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Hodge's  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  18.  1973 j 

Golf  To  Bxgin  Gas  Rationing  Hi»e 

Monday 

(By  Paul  Hodge) 

The  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  announced  yesterday 

that  effective  Monday  It  will  ration  gasoline 

supplies  to  its  24,000  service  stations  across 

the  nation. 

Gulf  is  the  fifth  major  oil  company  to 
curtail  gas  supplies  within  the  past  two 
months,  and  the  second  to  do  so  since  the 
Nixon  administration  urged  oil  companies 
last  week  to  Impose  voluntary  restrictions. 
In  the  Washington  area  many  gas  sta- 
tions already  have  reduced  hours  of  opera- 
tions and  are  closed  on  Sundays  In  order 
to  conserve  their  reduced  gas  supplies.  Some 
also  have  raised  prices  and  a  number  of 
Independent  service  stations  and  a  few 
marginally  successful  brand-name  stations 
have  been  forced  out  of  business  entirely 
because  of  the  cutback. 

Some  of  the  360  Washington-Baltimore 
area  Gulf  dealers  yesterday  began  making 
plans  to  compensate  for  anticipated  lower 
sales  as  a  result  of  the  rationing. 

John  Yates,  who  operates  two  Alexandria 
Gulf  stations,  said  he  raised  his  prices  yes- 
terday 2  cents  a  gallon  and  will  no  longer 
keep  his  stations  open  24  hours  a  day  as  he 
has  for  years. 

Yates  and  many  area  Gulf  dealers  already 
have  run  out  of  their  low-priced  gasoline. 
Gulftane.  and  will  get  no  more  until  June. 
Gulf  OU  began  limiting  supplies  of  Gulftane 
earlier  this  month  because  demand  for  the 
low-octane,  low-lead  gas  was  outstripping 
refinery  capacity.  Gulf  also  announced  yes- 
terday It  is  reducing  the  octane  of  its  two 
other  gasolines.  No-Nox  and  Good  Gulf,  in 
order  to  produce  greater  quantities. 

The  new  Gulf  rationing  plan  limits  its 
dealer  outlets  to  slightly  more  than  the 
amount  of  gas  each  station  sold  last  year. 
This  means  a  reduction,  In  most  cases,  since 
gasoline  sales  have  Increased. 

Many  of  the  more  than  100  Texaco  stations 
In  the  Washington  area  have  closed  their 
Sunday  operations  and  announced  new  cur- 
tailed hours  of  operation.  Texaco  announced 
Monday  that  it  would  limit  service  stations 
to  the  amount  of  gas  they  received  per  month 
last  year — a  cutback  since  almost  all  stations 
have  been  selling  more  gas. 

Similar  rationing  plans  previously  were 
announced  by  PhUllps  Petroleum,  American 
Oil  Co.  (Amoco),  Sun  OU  Co.  (Sunoco)  and 
Union  OU  Co.  Sunoco  cut  its  stations  10  per 
cent  below  their  1972  supply  levels. 

Red  Cox  closed  down  his  Sunoco  Station 
at  Wisconsin  Avenue  and  Elllcott  Street  NW 
on  Monday  because,  he  said,  "You  can  only 
exist  If  you  have  gas  to  sell." 

The  station  wasn't  selling  much  gas  last 
year,  before  he  took  it  over,  he  said,  adding 
that  a  1  cent  a  gallon  Increase  Imposed  by 
Sun  OU  two  weeks  ago  had  made  him  less 
competitive. 

"The  little  man  is  being  run  out  of  busi- 
ness in  this.  The  small  places  are  Just  spin- 
ning their  wheels  ...  I  was  making  $35 
a  day  for  12  hours  work.  It  wasn't  worth  it." 
The  oU  companies  say  the  gasoline  cut- 
backs this  summer  are  the  result  of  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  crude  oil  and  not  enough 
American  refineries  to  cope  with  increased 
gas  consumption.  The  administration  re- 
quested voluntary  cutbacks  to  conserve  gaso- 
line supplies  and  also  to  help  Independent 
gasoline  stations. 

The  Independents,  many  of  them  supplied 
by  major  oil  firms,  were  the  first  to  feel  the 
pinch  when  gas  supplies  became  low  as  the 
oil  companl?3  gave  priority  to  their  own  brand 
stations. 

The  Washington -area  Homoco  chain  clewed 
all  but  five  of  its  24  stations  last  month  be- 
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cause  Its  primary  source  of  gasoline,  British 
Petroleum,  cut  off  Its  supply. 

Not  all  Independents  are  suffering.  The 
43  Scot  service  stations  In  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  area  report  they  have  plenty  of 
gas  from  their  own  refinery  In  Puerto  Rico — 
though  there  was  a  brief  shortage  recently 
when  their  tanker  was  delayed — and  have 
begun  a  series  of  "aggressive  price  Increases," 
according  to  one  company  official. 

Scot  prices  have  Jumped  4  cents  a  gallon 
in  the  past  few  months  for  regiilar  (33.9 
cents  to  37.9  cents)  and  5  cents  a  gallon  for 
premium  (37.9  cents  to  42.9  cents) .  The  of- 
ficial suggested  that  in  price  wars  and  even 
general  competitions  among  gais  stations 
there  Is  always  a  leader,  and  that  Scot — 
generally  considered  a  discount  firm — was 
stepping  up  Its  prices. 

RetaU  prices  of  gas  usually  are  determined 
by  the  Individual  service  station  managers. 


THE  BRITISH-FRENCH  SST 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  most  determined  efiforts  of  mis- 
guided environmentalists,  the  British- 
French  SST  program  Concorde  is  still 
very  much  alive. 

In  fact,  a  recent  marketing  study  con- 
ducted by  an  American  firm  shows  that 
if  SST's  were  operational  today  they 
would  fly  the  Atlantic  packed  with  pas- 
sengers. The  study,  issued  by  Market 
Facts,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  concludes  that 
despite  as  much  as  a  40-percent  increase 
in  trans-Atlantic  fares  on  a  $50  million 
SST,  first-class  passengers  are  willing 
to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Arizona 
Republic  newspaper  published  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  this  subject  entitled 
"SST?  Mais  Oui!"  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 
as  follows : 

SST?  Mais  Oui! 

Setback  has  been  the  name  of  the  game 
for  the  Brltlsh-FYench  combine  building  the 
supersonic  Concorde  airliner.  Environmen- 
talists have  muddled  its  name  with  unsup- 
ported allegations:  airlines  have  dropped 
purchase  options,  and  U.S.  congressmen  are 
trying  to  have  even  a  test  hop  to  our  shores 
banned. 

But  the  Concorde  project  is  alive,  and 
even  more  frisky  with  a  Just-released  mar- 
keting study  by  an  American  firm  which 
shows  SSTs  would  fly  the  Atlantic  packed 
with  passengers. 

With  the  American  SST  project  scrapped, 
the  Concorde  is  the  only  promising  advanced- 
technology,  new-generation  airliner  in  the 
works.  The  Russian  SST  is  not  held  In  much 
esteem. 

The  study  Issued  this  month  by  Market 
Pacts  Inc.,  a  New  York  firm,  concludes  that 
despite  as  much  as  a  40  per  cent  Increase 
in  trans-Atlantic  fares  on  a  $50  million  SST, 
first  class  passengers  are  willing  to  pay. 

Alan  Koff.  vice  president  of  the  Market 
Pacts,  said  Americans  interviewed  said  the 
extra  cost  is  worth  the  time  savings — New 
York-to-Parls  in  three  and  a  half  hours  by 
SST,  Instead  of  seven  and  a  half  by  current 
Jet. 

A  roundtrlp  business  trip  in  24  hours. 

The  reassurance  that  SST  can  attract 
premium  passengers  Is  but  one  of  the  pluses 
picked  up  by  Concorde  recently. 

Pour  of  the  1,200-mUe-an-hour  aircraft 
have  been  flying  steadily  to  Improve  noise 
and  comfort  levels.  In  all,  the  four  proto- 
types have  flown  1 ,666  hours. 


Test  pUote  have  been  able  to  reduce  air 
speed  to  as  slow  as  119  knots  for  landings 
(Blower  than  even  conventional  Jets  operated 
today). 

Sideline  noise  levels  during  takeoff  have 
been  calibrated  to  be  no  greater  than  other 
Jets,  and  engineers  are  working  to  reduce 
that. 

American  engineers  aboard  test  flights  also 
have  used  Instruments  to  measure  passenger 
comfort  during  supersonic  flight,  and  find 
the  narrow-bodied  128-passenger  SST  satis- 
factory. 

Scientists  also  have  dispelled  some  of  the 
myths  and  hysteria  about  SST  flight  ruining 
the  environment. 

The  SST  seems  to  be  going  through  the 
same  economic  and  scientific  trauma  Amer- 
ican aviation  endured  In  the  late  19406  when 
designers  advocated  Jets  Instead  of  propeller 
aircraft. 

Critics  said  the  extra  speed  was  unneeded, 
passengers  would  not  fly  at  such  altitudes 
and  at  such  speed  and  the  world's  atmos- 
phere would  be  Imperiled. 

In  short,  the  SST  Is  another  link  In  aero- 
space growth  and  advancement. 

Obstacles  notwithstanding,  it  is  flying. 


ZOOM  WINS  EMMY,  RECEIVES 
REPRIEVE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  criticism  lately  regarding  the 
quality  of  children's  television  program- 
ing. Much  of  this  criticism,  I  must  agree, 
is  deserved. 

However,  there  are  some  children's 
programs,  most  of  them  on  public  broad- 
casting, which  deserve  praise  for  provid- 
ing worthwhile,  entertaining,  and  educa- 
tional programs  for  children.  One  of 
these  is  ZOOM,  which  originates  from 
station  WGBH  in  Boston. 

ZOOM  is  a  distinctive  program  be- 
cause it  is  written  and  performed  by 
children  aged  7  to  12  for  children  of  that 
same  age  group.  Children  from  the  view- 
ing audience  contribute  jokes,  paintings, 
cartoons,  stories,  plays  and  riddles.  These 
are  incorporated  in  the  program  and  pre- 
sented by  seven  young  ZOOM'ers.  Youth- 
ful guests  are  filmed  on  location,  from 
coast  to  coast,  to  stress  the  relationship 
of  ZOOM  to  all  American  children.  The 
executive  producer  of  this  imaginative 
program  is  Christopher  Sarson. 

ZOOM  is  the  second  most  popular  of 
all  pubUc  television  shows,  according  to 
Henry  Loomis,  president  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting.  The  pro- 
gram has  won  an  Emmy  award  in  the 
children's  programing  category. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Loomis  announced 
on  March  7  that  funds  available  from  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
would  have  to  be  matched  from  other 
sources  If  ZOOM,  as  well  as  some  other 
public  television  shows,  was  to  be  seen 
for  a  full  season  with  no  lessening  of 
quality. 

WGBH  immediately  sent  out  a  ZOOM 
alarm.  Youthful  viewers  of  ZOOM  were 
asked  to  send  in  letters  and  pictures  of 
themselves  to  show  they  cared,  and 
wanted  ZOOM  to  continue.  WGBH  re- 
ceived almost  190,000  pictures  and  let- 
ters from  all  over  the  country  from 
ZOOM  ftms. 

WGBH  officials  advised  various  com- 
panies and  foundations  of  the  problem  to 
see  if  they  would  help.  McDonald's  Corp. 
agreed  to  do  so. 


McDonald's  and  its  licensed  restaurant 
owners  contributed  $565,000  to  match  the 
CPB  contribution.  This  will  assure 
ZOOM  of  a  full  season.  Interestingly, 
half  of  the  McDonald's  contribution 
comes  from  independent  businessmen — 
that  is,  from  the  restaurant  owTiers  who 
are  licensed  by  McDonald's  and  oper- 
ate 75  percent  of  the  McDonalds  outlets. 

The  president  of  McDonald's,  Pred  L. 
Turner,  said: 

ChUdren  have  helped  McDonald's  grow  and 
we  are  taking  this  means  of  thanking  them. 

With  this  new  support,  ZOOM  will 
continue — and  American  children  will  be 
better  off,  watching  ZOOM  instead  of  the 
wall-to-wall  cartoons  on  commercial 
television. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  newsletter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
ZOOM   To   Be   Broadcast   Again  Next   Year 

Through  Grant  Prom  McDonald's  Restau- 
rants 

Washington,  DC,  May  4.  1973. — A  grant 
of  $565,000  from  McDonald's  Corporation  and 
its  licensed  restaurant  owners  will  make  ik>s- 
slble  the  next  full  season  of  public  broad- 
casting for  ZOOM,  the  highly  acclaimed  chU- 
dren's  program.  It  was  announced  today  by 
Henry  Loomis,  president  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

ZOOM  Is  the  second  most  {wpular  of  all 
public  television  shows,  Loomis  said.  The 
program  has  been  nominated  for  an  Emmy 
award  In  the  children's  programming  cate- 
gory. 

The  McDonald's  gift  matches  a  slmUar 
grant  voted  last  month  (March  7)  by  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  Board. 
Mr.  Loomis  said  then  that  further  funding 
for  ZOOM,  as  well  as  some  other  public  tele- 
vision shows,  would  have  to  come  from  other 
sources.  He  urged  potential  funders  "to  assist 
so  the  series  could  be  seen  for  a  full  season 
with  no  lessening  of  its  quality." 

Station  WGBH-Boston.  which  produces 
ZOOM,  immediately  sent  out  a  "ZOOMalarm." 
Youthful  viewers  of  ZOOM  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  asked  to  send  In  pictures  of  them- 
selves to  "show  they  cared."  WGBH  received 
almost  190.000  pictures  and  letters  from 
ZOOM  viewers  as  a  result. 

Station  WGBH  also  set  out  to  find  the  ad- 
ditional funds  needed  to  support  ZOOM. 
Station  executives  approached  McDonald's, 
as  well  as  other  companies  and  foundations, 
for  support.  McDonald's  liked  the  idea  and 
agreed  to  help. 

Fred  L.  Turner,  President  of  McDonald's 
Corporation,  said:  "All  of  us.  our  licensed 
restaurant  owners,  our  managers  and  our  ex- 
ecutives, consider  it  an  honor  to  Join  CPB 
In  underwriting  ZOOM  for  another  season. 
ChUdren  have  helped  McDonald's  grow  and 
we  are  taking  this  means  of  thanking  them. 

"The  quality  of  this  popular  children's 
show  has  been  praised  by  educators  and  par- 
ents. More  Important,  the  children  who  watch 
and  create  ZOOM  responded  190.000-strong 
with  their  letters  to  keep  it  on  the  air.  With 
adequate  funding,  ZOOM  can  continue  to 
bring  stimulating  and  educational  entertain- 
ment to  young  viewers." 

The  matching  grants,  totaling  $1,130,000, 
will  make  possible  a  new  series  of  39  pro- 
grams— 26  new  shows  and  13  shows  Includ- 
ing new  and  old  segments. 

ZOOM  is  a  distinctive  program  because  It 
is  written  and  performed  by  children  aged 
7  to  12  for  children  of  that  age  group.  It 
provides  a  forum  for  the  youngsters  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  active,  participating  en- 
tertainment. 
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Children  from  the  viewing  audience  con- 
tribute Jokes,  paintings,  cartoons,  stories, 
plays  and  riddles.  These  are  Incorporated  In 
the  program  and  presented  by  seven  young 
Zoomers.  Youthrul  guests  are  filmed  on  lo- 
cation, from  coast-to-coast,  to  stress  the  re- 
lationship of  ZOOM  to  all  American  children. 
Executive  Producer  of  the  program  Is  Chris- 
topher Sarson. 

David  O.  Ives.  President  of  WGBH-Boston. 
said,  "We  are  deeply  grateful  to  McDonald's 
for  Its  enlightened  support  of  public  tele- 
vision programs.  With  this  grant,  we  are  now 
aissured  of  a  full  season  for  ZOOM  and  that 
pleases  us  all." 

Mr.  Loomls  said.  "ZOOM  makes  a  major 
contribution  to  public  broadcasting's  charter 
to  provide  exciting  and  significant  program- 
mlng." 


ON  MIDAIR  COLLISIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
morning  of  June  29  last  year,  Air  'Wis- 
consin's flight  671  out  of  Chicago  was 
jiroceeding  normally  on  the  last  leg  of  its 
flight  from  Sheboygan  to  Appleton.  The 
pilot  had  just  contacted  the  company's 
operations  base  to  let  them  know  he 
would  be  arriving  in  15  minutes. 

The  pilot  of  North  Central  Airlines' 
flight  290  out  of  Green  Bay  had  just 
received  his  clearance  to  land  from  the 
tower  at  Oshkosh  and  began  his  descent 
through  the  warm,  hazy  simshine.  The 
stewardess  aboard  continued  her  prep- 
arations for  landing,  checking  seatbelts 
and  clearing  trays. 

Less  than  a  minute  later  the  five  crew 
members  and  eight  passengers  aboard 
these  two  regularly  scheduled  passenger 
flights  were  consumed  in  an  explosion 
and  fire  as  the  aircraft  wreckage  fell  Into 
Lake  'Winnebago.  They  were  victims  of  a 
head-on  midair  collision  that  occurred 
with  virtually  no  warning  and  without 
any  evasive  action  tielng  taken.  Their 
name.'-,  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
over  1.000  persons  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  midair  collisiorus  since  1956. 

The  facts  surrounding  this  tragedy  are 
part  of  a  recently  released  investigative 
report  by  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board.  But.  there  is  more  in  the 
report  than  the  stark  facts  and  figure, 
names  and  serial  numbers,  weather  re- 
ports and  compass  headings.  There  is 
al.so  the  ominojs  warning  that,  and  I 
quote: 

The  mld-alr  collision  hazard  Is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  and  serious  problems  confront- 
ing clvU  aviation  In  this  decade. 

There  is  also  the  specter  of  hundreds  of 
lives  being  lost  in  large  jetliners  with  the 
admonition  that,  and  I  quote: 

Even  greater  effort  is  needed  to  resolve 
the  Issues  and  arrive  at  a  solution  which  will 
reduce  the  risk  of  mld-alr  collisions,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  the  wlde-bodled  Jet 
fleet. 

And.  finally,  there  is  the  recommenda- 
tion that  we  must,  and  I  quote: 

Expedite  the  development  and  issuance 
of  national  standards  for  systems  to  provide 
protection  from  mld-alr  collision  so  that 
Industry  can  proceed  without  further  delay 
to  develop  and  market  economically  viable 
hardware 

The  Board's  restrained  references  to 
•even  greater  effort"  and  "without  fur- 
ther delay  •  are  directed  at  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  which  has  con- 


tinued to  abdicate  its  responsibilltes  to 
set  dates  and  plan  to  bring  collision 
avoidance  systems  Into  the  Nation's  air- 
craft fleets.  The  Board's  recommendation 
to  expedite  the  issuance  of  natlv^nal 
standards  was  directed  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  FAA,  undoubtedly  a  futile 
gesture  since  the  FAA  last  year  rejected 
a  Board  recommendation  that  the  FAA 
should  at  least  require  pilot  training  to 
help  them  look  out  for  other  aircraft.  The 
FAA  advised  the  Board  that  "additional 
research  and  development  was  required." 
These  bureaucratic  euphemisms  for  In- 
action have  become  hackneyed,  prepos- 
terous and.  as  each  life  is  lost,  outrageous. 
In  the  face  of  a  pervasive  menace  that 
can  at  any  time  touch  the  lives  of  each 
and  everyone  of  us,  the  FAA's  collision 
avoidance  plans  are  laced  with  state- 
ments like  "proceed  toward  a  possible 
national  standard":  "the  system  has  the 
potential  •  •  •  (but)  further  analysis  and 
simulations  are  required";  "other  con- 
cepts are  being  studied";  and  the  con- 
clusion that  "the  future  CAS  program  Is 
expected  to  be  very  dynamic  and  con- 
tinually evolving." 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  has  been  functioning  since  1957 
on  behalf  of  the  American  public.  It 
was  created  to  be  independent  of  not 
only  the  FAA  but  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation as  well.  It  was  empowered  to 
make  recommendations  directly  to  the 
Congress.  The  Mid-Air  Collision  Avoid- 
ance Act  of  1973  which  I  introduced  on 
April  17  <S.  1610)  would  pick  up  where 
our  responsibilities  here  in  the  Congress 
begin  and  would  implement  this  most 
recent  call  for  action.  My  bill  would 
establish  an  orderly  plan  with  specific 
dates  for  the  FAA  to  evaluate  competing 
collision  avoidance  systems,  choose  a  na- 
tional standard,  and  introduce  them  Into 
the  aiTvaft  fieets.  It  is  a  commitment 
they  have  refused  to  make;  what  we  have 
instead  is  jargonistic  film  fiam. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
my  measure,  S.  1610,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  page  19  of  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  of  Report 

The  Board  continues  to  be  concerned  with 
the  overall  midair  collision  problem.  As  the 
Board  has  stated  before,  the  midair  collision 
hazard  Is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  serious 
problems  confronting  civil  aviation  In  this 
decade 

While  the  Board  recognizes  the  continuing 
emphasis  that  the  FAA  Is  providing  to  resolve 
the  midair  collLston  problem,  the  Board  con- 
siders that  an  even  greater  effort  is  needed 
to  resolve  the  issues  and  arrive  at  a  solution 
which  will  reduce  the  risk  of  midair  col- 
lisions, especially  as  It  relates  to  the  wide 
bodied  Jet  fleet. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  recommends  that  the 
AdmlnUtrator,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion: 

1.  Develop  and  publish  standards  for  visual 
search  techniques  to  be  used  by  Instructors 
and  check  pilots  on  all  training,  certification, 
and  proficiency  check  filghts  when  pilots  are 
operating  In  VMC  (Safety  Recommendation 
A-73-27) 

2.  Establish  a  requirement  for  pilots  to  be 


trained  In  the  techniques  of  time  sharing 
between  visual  scanning  for  airborne  targets 
and  cockpit  duties  (Safety  Recommendation 
A-73-28) . 

3.  Require  that  all  pilots  and  filghtcrew 
members  training,  certification,  and  profici- 
ency check  forms  contain  a  specific  Item  on 
scanning  and  time  sharing  (Safety  Recom- 
mendation A-73-29). 

4.  Require  that  all  pilots  and  filghtcrew 
members  be  graded  In  scanning  and  time 
sharliog  techniques  when  training,  certifica- 
tion, and  proficiency  check  flights  are  con- 
ducted imder  VMC  (Safety  Recommendation 
A-73-30) . 

6.  Advise  the  Board  of  the  status  of  the 
FAA's  evaluation  project  of  April  7.  1972,  on 
aircraft  consplculty  research  and,  U  that 
project  has  not  been  completed,  take  action 
to  complete  the  project  on  a  priority  basis 
(Safety   Recommendation   A-73-31). 

6.  Expedite  the  development  and  Issuance 
of  national  standards  for  system  to  provide 
protection  from  midair  collisions  so  that  the 
Industry  can  proceed  without  further  delay 
to  develop  and  market  economically  viable 
hardware  (Safety  Recommendation  A-7S- 
32). 


THE  ROLE  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 
IN  MODERN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  Ernest  L. 
Boyer.  chancellor.  State  University  of 
New  York,  recently  spoke  at  Kent  State 
University  on  "The  Role  of  the  State 
Universities  in  Modem  Education."  Re- 
viewing the  State  universities'  origins 
and  their  history  of  service  to  students 
and  the  country.  Chancellor  Boyer  called 
on  the  institutions  to  meet  the  modem 
challenge  of  educating  a  new  and  varied 
student  population  in  diverse  and  flexible 
programs  "with  a  concern  not  only  with 
the  context  of  study,  but  with  a  concern 
for  the  quality  of  life  as  well."  I  believe 
this  important  address  should  be  In  the 
Record  for  the  study  of  all  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The   Role  of  the  State  Universities  in- 
Modern  Education 

Address  by  Ernest  L.  Boyer.  Chancellor.  State 
University   of   New   York.    April   3.    1973 

I  am  most  pleased  t.o  be  with  you  tonight. 
I  was  born  and  raised  in  Ohio  and  it  always 
does  something  wonderful  for  the  soul  to 
return  tj  the  place  where  roots  are  deep. 

But  It  !s  a  pleasure  too  because  the  topic 
you  have  asked  me  to  discuss — the  role  of  the 
state  universities — Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant In  America  today,  and  It's  one  I'm 
wrestling  with  almost  every  day.  State-sup- 
ported Instltutlotis  educate  over  three-quar- 
ters of  all  collegiate  students. 

The  world  today  is  more  complex,  more 
scientific,  more  International,  more  rapidly 
changing,  and  more  dangerous  than  ever. 
While  Thomas  Jefferson  thought  education 
was  necessary  to  make  democratic  govern- 
ment work,  and  Horace  Mann  believed  It 
Imperative  of  quality  and  economic  prog- 
ress, the  philosopher  Whitehead  argued  that 
In  our  time  education  Is  crucial  for  man- 
kind's very  survival.  What  the  state  uni- 
versities of  our  land  do — or  don't  do — will 
have  a  major  ImfMujt  on  the  quality  of  life 
for  us  all  In  the  days  and  years  ahead. 

The  question  arises,  therefore,  what  should 
the  state  universities  be  doing.  What.  &nd 
who,   should   they  be   teaching?   And   why? 

Before  looking  at  that  question,  however, 
I'd  like  to  look  at  the  origins  of  state  col- 
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leges  and  universities,  and  comment  on  their 
mission  up  to  now. 

X.   THK    STATE    UNtVZXSrrT    X7P   TO    NOW 

As  most  of  you  know,  state  universities  In 
America  go  back  to  1785,  when  this  type  of 
institution  first  took  root  In  Georgia.  But 
they  remained  few  in  number,  small  In  size, 
and  socially  relatively  unlmportemt  until  the 
famous  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862.  Prom  that 
year  on  state  institutions  have  moved  in- 
creasingly close  to  the  turbines  that  drive 
this  country  forward. 

That  Land-Grant  Act  was  the  brainchild 
of  Senator  Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont,  who 
was  the  poor  son  of  a  blacksmith  In  those 
craggy  hlUs  but  who,  because  he  was  able 
to  att«nd  a  good  local  academy  until  the 
age  of  15,  became  a  wealthy  merchant  and 
a  life-long  believer  in  education  as  a  spring- 
board to  dignity  and  achievement.  His  aim. 
as  the  Act  Itself  proclaims,  was  "to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
Industrial  classes." 

There  were  really  two  aims  behind  the 
MorrUl  Act.  Both  were  revolutionary. 

One  was  to  change  the  whole  nature  of 
what  was  being  taught  in  the  colleges.  The 
college  curriculum  was  astonishingly  similar 
throughout  the  East,  Midwest,  and  South 
and  made  today's  charges  of  "irrelevance" 
seem  frivolous  Indeed.  James  A.  Garfield,  a 
WUliams  graduate  who  later  became  Presi- 
dent, said  In  a  Hiram  College  address  in  1867, 
that  at  Harvard  (typical  of  other  colleges 
as  weU,  I  might  add),  there  was  almost  no 
science  taught  at  all  and  no  history  of  the 
United  States  offered. 

To  quote  him  directly; 

"  .  .  a  lecture  on  general  history  once  a 
week  during  half  of  (the  senior)  year,  fur- 
nish all  that  a  graduate  of  Harvard  is  re- 
quired to  know  of  his  own  country,  and  the 
living  nations  of  the  earth.  He  must  apply 
years  of  arduous  labor  to  the  history  ora- 
tory, and  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome;  but  he 
13  not  required  to  cull  a  single  flower  from 

Pnlnri'^i'..  ^^^"^^  "^  ''"'■  "^'^  literature. 
English  literature  is  not  even  named  In  the 
curriculum."  ' 

■Therefore,  the  Morrill  Act  specifically  re- 
quired that  land-grant  colleges  offer  courses 
in  agricultural  science,  mechanics,  and  the 
rudUnents  of  military  science.  The  aim  was 
to  shift  radically  the  curriculum  to  the  study 
of  what  they  regarded  as  "useful  "  for  a  na- 
tion of  pioneer  settlers  who  live  in  a  country 
that  was  primarily  agricultural  but  was  en- 
tering an  industrial  age,  with  the  threat  of 
international  mUitary  conflict  a  possiblUtv 

Whereas  the  courses  of  the  private  collegM 
were  geared  for  gentlemanly  leisure,  for  con- 
templation, and  for  discriminating  consump. 
tion,  the  academic  programs  of  the  state 
colleges  were  geared  for  hard  work,  proeress 
and  poverty-smashing  production. 

The  second  aim  was  to  provide  a  college 
education  for  the  many,  not  the  few  for 
the  children  of  farmers,  clerks,  miners,  mech- 
anics and  teachers  as  well  as  the  children 
of  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  mer- 
chants. As  one  of  the  lighters  for  low-cost 
public  colleges.  Jonathan  Turner  of  Illinois 
said,  higher  education  in  the  1850s  was  onlv 
for  what  he  labeled  the  "literary  and  lelsuri 
Classes,  the  5  percent,"  whereas  If  America 
was  to  maintain  its  democratic  ideals  and 
grow  as  a  nation,  it  had  to  provide  college 
opportunities  too  for  what  he  called  "the 
industrial  classes,  the  other  95  percent  "  - 

The  noted  historian  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner  summed  up  the  central  mission  of 
the  new  state  universities  neatly  in  a  com- 

•  Allan  Kevins.  The  State  Vniversities  and 
Democracy,  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois 
Press.  1962).  pp.  5-6. 

-  Mary  Turner  Corrlel.  The  Life  of  Jonathan 
Turner  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press. 
1961). p.  68. 


mencement  address  at  the  University  of  In- 
diana In  1910.  He  said  that  the  splendid  gift 
of  a  whole  continent  of  free,  undeveloped 
land — the  frontier — was  now  used  up  and  a 
new  kind  of  "pioneer  "  had  to  be  developed 
In  America.  As  he  put  It: 

"General  experience  and  rule-of -thumb  in- 
formation are  Inadequate  for  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  a  democracy  which  no  long- 
er owns  the  safety  fund  of  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  untouched  resources. 

"Scientific  farming  must  increase  the  yield 
of  the  field,  scientific  forestn,-  must  econom- 
ize the  woodlands,  scientific  experiment  and 
construction  by  chemist,  physicist,  biologist 
and  engineer  must  be  applied  to  all  nature's 
forces   in  our  complex  modern  society. 

"The  test  tube  and  the  microscope  are 
needed  rather  than  ax  and  rifle  in  this  new 
ideal  of  conquest." " 

The^  then  were  the  fundamental  alms  of 
the  state  universities,  which,  it  should  be 
remembered,  were  Implemented  in  nearly 
every  state  within  the  span  of  a  single  life- 
time. These  universities  were,  in  short,  re- 
spons.ive  institutions — they  were  literally  and 
figuratively  rooted  in  the  soil  of  their  time. 
II 
And  this  brings  me  to  my  central  theme. 
It  Is  my  own  conviction  that  while  the  state 
universities  In  their  early  years  were  vitally 
related  to  the  intellectual  and  social  needs 
of  the  people  to  be  served,  as  time  has  passed 
the  state  universities  have  become  Increas- 
ingly obsolete.  This  is  understandable  for 
when  social  institutions  are  created,  they 
often  do  reflect  the  context  of  their  time.  As 
the  years  go  by.  the  context  shifts  and  alters. 
But  Institutions,  because  they  are  frequently 
poured  In  concrete  and  built  upon  tradi- 
tion, do  not  respond  and,  in  my  view,  we  In 
higher  learning  illustrate  rather  dramatically 
a  contemporary  example  of  such  lag. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  many  of  the  cur- 
rent patterns  In  American  higher  education 
still  reflect  the  social  and  educational  cir- 
cumstances of  an  agrarian  society,  a  time 
when  we  were  fairly  selective  In  admitting 
students,  when  the  faculty  pool  was  rather 
limited,  a  time  when  transportation  was 
somewhat  tedious,  when  communication  was 
largely  limited  to  the  human  voice  alone, 
and  when  our  notions  of  library  growth  were 
built  on  the  assumption  that  most  under- 
graduate colleges  could  keep  up  with  library 
developments  because  knowledge,  after  all. 
was  developing  at  a  slow  and  dignified  pace. 
Now  almost  all  of  the  social  and  educa- 
tional circumstances  of  an  earlier  dav  have 
shifted  sharply,  and  we  in  higher  education 
now  face  a  dramatic  example  of  institu- 
tional lag. 

in 
First,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  shift 
in  the  student  to  be  served.  Before  World 
War  II.  we  were  still  clearly  committed  to  the 
notion  that  higher  learning  was  for  the 
privileged  few.  But  during  the  past  25  vears. 
the  scene  has  changed.  When  returning  Gla 
were  given  the  privilege  of  higher  learning, 
the  test  was  not  one  of  academic  selectivity, 
but  rather  reward  for  service  rendeivd. 

And  in  response,  there  came  to  univer- 
sities, quite  literally,  an  army  of  students 
Many  educators  recall  the  vltalitv  of  that 
period— the  converted  classroom  '  barracks, 
the  10  o'clock  classes  at  night,  the  crowded 
libraries.  Th»r<«  was  a  surge— a  new  aspira- 
tion In  our  midst.  The  GI  viewed  higher 
education  as  his  "right"  because  of  wartime 
service.  More  importantly,  he  not  onlv  came 
and  saw.  he  conquered.  His  children,  in  turn, 
not  only  saw  college  as  an  unusual  privilege! 
but  embraced  It  as  a  right,  and  there  Is  no 
turning  back. 

Thus  we  wove  Into  the  higher  education 
fabric  a  new  level  of  aspiration,  one  which 


« Frederick  Jackson  Turner,  The  Frontier  in 
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has  changed  dramatically  the  nature  of  the 
student  clientele.  In  1960.  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  in  New 
York  State  went  on  to  higher  learning.  In 
1972  it  was  61  percent,  and  by  1980  It  is 
predicted  that  It  will  leap  to  70  percent, 
rv 
But  something  of  equal  significance  Is  oc- 
curring in  our  midst,  a  trend  we've  hardly 
noted — the  extended  span  of  learning.  Tra- 
ditionally, we  have  viewed  life  In  four  main 
sequences.  We  had  4  or  5  years  of  happy  play, 
15  or  20  years  of  formal  learning;  we  had 
then  40  years  of  tedious  work,  and  then  may- 
be 10  years  of  dignified  decline.  Colleges,  in 
turn,  were  for  those  who  were  "getting  ready 
for  life."  The  Institution  was  to  sen-e  those 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  creating  col- 
leges which  were,  in  fact,  youth  ghettos. 

We  were  committed  to  serve  the  pre-work 
crowd:  and  those  who  didn't  get  our  piece 
of  the  action  before  they  went  on  into  adult 
life  were  In  trouble.  These  were  the  tragic 
dropouts.  College  then  was  the  time  of  fin- 
ishing up  before  you  entered  the  real  world 
of  work. 

But  here  again  I  see  a  sharp  shift  we 
should  note  from  the  early  land-grant  days. 
Consider  the  changes  In  our  notion  about 
work.  In  1900  the  average  workweek  was 
about  67  hours.  In  1945  It  was  43  hours  a 
week  and  today  it's  37'2-  We  now  face  a  re- 
markably interesting  trend  toward  the  four- 
day  workweek  and  the  three-day  workweek, 
which  is  being  embraced  by  both  labor  and 
management.  What  happens  to  the  notion 
that  men  and  women  are  to  earn  bre^id  for 
40  years  when  they  discover  that  30  to  40 
percent  of  their  time  may  not  be  committed 
to  work?  What  do  we  do  with  the  Increase 
in  leisure  time?  It  is  my  Judgment  that  dur- 
ing the  next  several  decades  this  is  pre- 
cisely where  the  challenge  of  higher  learr.In.j 
will  increasingly  focus. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  downright  demean- 
ing to  talk  about  "continuing  education" — 
that  was  usually  the  discard  department. 
But.  In  the  decades  ahead,  the  state  uni- 
versities will  redefine  their  clientele.  It  wlU 
become  the  norm  to  leave  college  early  and 
reenter  college   in  a  cyclical  fashion. 

I  believe,  in  short,  our  Uadltional  plan  to 
serve  "youngsters"  before  they  enter  the  real 
world  Is  being  sharply  challenged,  and  this 
will  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  way  we 
arrange  our  work. 

And  thus  there  is  a  shift  in  the  changing 
patterns  of  retirement.  Recent  demographic 
trends  reveal  that  the  birthrate  is  dropping 
off.  This  means  a  projected  decrease  in  high 
school  graduates,  and  an  Increase  In  people 
in  the  older  groups.  In  fact,  it  Is  estimated 
that,  in  the  next  10  years,  the  number  of 
people  over  65  In  the  United  States  will  Ui- 
crease  by  35  percent  Again  we  confront  a 
tremendously  important  social  question. 
How  does  one  Invest  his  later  years,  and 
what  is  the  role  of  education  as  a  socially 
enlightened  Instrument  to  serve  not  only 
the  18-  to  21 -year -old  but  the  older  group 
as  well?  Is  it  inconceivable  that  we  will 
end  up  with  universities  and  colleges  en- 
gaged In  cycles  of  learning  that  will  involve 
people  from  18  to  80?  If  my  speculations  are 
at  all  valid,  the  state  universities  are  facing 
a  shift  in  the  student  to  be  served — an  ex- 
p.insion  that  will  go  across  the  spectrum 
of  age. 

If  the  kind  of  student  to  be  served  la 
shifting,  then  I  am  convinced  the  state  uni- 
versity will  also  increasingly  modify  the 
content  of  learning,  the  length  of  learning, 
and  the  locations  of  learning. 

v 

As  to  the  content  of  learning,  I  see  the 
need  on  the  vindergraduate  level  to  be  much 
more  candid  and  Imaginative  In  the  diver- 
sity of  programs  that  we  offer — for  as  we  have 
a  diversity  of  population,  we  surely  must 
have  a  dlverttty  of  oontani. 
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This  doesn't  mean  that  each  Institution  la 
going  to  embrace  all  the  alternatives  and 
duplicate  the  others.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  within  the  wide  range  of  higher  learn- 
ing, we  surely  should  have  options  as  varied 
as  the  students  to  be  served.  After  all,  most 
of  our  undergraduate  currlcular  programs 
have  been  designed  for  a  very  select  clientele 
of  the  decades  past.  Our  arts  and  science 
majors  are  mostly  pre-professlonal.  In  terms 
of  teaching,  for  graduate  study  In  such  fields 
as  the  sciences,  law.  or  medicine. 

But  the  pressure  for  change  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored. There  Is.  for  example,  a  need  for  tech- 
nological studies  geared  to  fields  of  endeavor 
and  of  social  demands  that  did  not  exist  40 
or  50  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure  of  all  of  the 
trends  that  will  emerge,  but  new  opportuni- 
ties m  the  health  sciences,  computer  sci- 
ences, and  similar  fields  must  be  carefully 
assessed  If  we  are  going  to  provide  adequate 
opportunities  for  the  people  we  must  serve. 

Personally,  what  I'd  like  to  see  on  each 
campus  is  a  cluster  of  colleges  within  the 
college — specialty  Institutions  ranging  from 
classical  colleges  to  technical  colleges  to  col- 
leges of  independent  study  that  would  rec- 
ognize and  give  equal  weight  to  the  great 
diversity  of  interest  among  faculty  and  stu- 
dents as  well. 

VI 

And  now  let  me  touch  briefly,  on  the 
length  of  learning.  As  we  serve  a  wider 
range  of  students,  we  must  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  the  length  of  study  arrange- 
ments. I  think,  for  example,  that  the  four 
years  of  high  school — four  years  of  college 
cycle  must  be  challenged.  There  Is,  after  all, 
no  sacredness  about  the  four-year  bacca- 
laureate. I  understand  It  was  started  at 
Harvard  about  1636  because  that's  the  way 
they  did   It  at  Cambridge,  England. 

It's  interesting  to  recall,  however,  that 
after  John  Harvard  left  Cambridge,  that  dis- 
tinguished institution  shifted  to  a  three- 
year  baccalaureate,  and  they've  been  on  the 
three-year  schedule  ever  since.  If  Harvard 
had  been  at  Cambridge  a  bit  later,  the  model 
of  higher  learning  might  have  ben  fixed  at 
three  years,  and  that  would  be  the  pattern.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  four  years  of  col- 
lege study  Is  bad;  I  only  mean  to  say  It's  not 
absolutely  good. 

We  should  also  recall  that  the  four-year 
collegiate  period  emerged  at  a  time  when 
"high  schools"  did  not  exist.  Students  were 
entering  the  four-year  college  at  ages  13  or 
14  and  graduating  at  the  time  they  now  enter 
college  as  freshmen. 

In  fact,  when  the  secondary  school 
emerged,  educators  of  that  day  became 
alarmed  at  the  elongation  of  formal  learn- 
ing. President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  for  example. 
In  1890  said  with  some  concern  that  "the 
average  age  of  admission  to  Harvard  has  now 
reached  the  extravagant  limit  of  18  years, 
10  months."  Eliot  was  alarmed  that  having  a 
four-year  college  on  top  of  an  elementary 
school,  and  then  having  wedged  In  four 
years  of  secondary  school,  he  wasn't  getting 
the  student  until  IS  years  of  age. 

Equally  significant  Is  the  fact  that  today's 
secondary  schools  engage  In  some  tremen- 
dously enriching  programs  that  often  over- 
lap with  the  college  curriculum.  For  this 
reason,  we  cannot  talk  about  the  length  of 
time  for  the  college  degree  without  also  look- 
ing at  the  time  sequence  of  both  high  school 
and  college.  For  to  experiment  at  the  collegi- 
ate level,  and  not  recognize  changes  at  the 
lower  grades,  Is  not  being  fair  to  the  student. 

In  New  York  State.  <pr  example,  we  are 
now  engiged  In  three  d|Cferent  kinds  of  '^p- 
proaches  to  the  seven-year  sequence.  Several 
of  our  colleges  are  engaged  In  a  'four  years 
of  high  school — three  years  of  college"  pro- 
gram; others  are  testing  a  "three  years  cf 
high  school — four  years  of  college"  model; 
and  other  campuses  are  experimenting  with 
a   "three-one-three"   arrangement   In   which 


they  admit  high  school  Juniors  to  a  combina- 
tion course  involving  the  last  year  of  high 
school  and  the  first  year  of  college,  (a  kind 
of  transition  year  In  liberal  studies)  after 
which  they  move  Into  their  last  three  years  of 
college. 

None  of  these  variations  Is  virtuous  In  ?nd 
of  Itself.  But  because  of  the  changes  In  the 
students  and  the  changes  In  our  curriculum, 
some  greater  flexibility  In  our  length  of 
learning  must  be  Introduced, 
vn 

The  next  variable  Is  the  location  of  learn- 
ing. If  we  are  dealing  with  a  more  mature 
student,  whether  the  student  is  18  or  80.  the 
earlier  notion  that  the  college  should  be  a 
closely  supervised  exercise  from  nine  to  five, 
five  days  a  week,  must  be  looked  at  with  some 
care.  After  all,  when  we  weren't  dealing  with 
adults,  we  could  afford  to  have  an  Institu- 
tion that  collided  head-on  with  the  work 
world;  but  now  that  the  work-world  pat- 
tern Is  beginning  to  change,  the  pattern 
of  study  should  begin  to  shift  as  well. 

Recently.  In  New  York,  we  started  a  new 
institution — Empire  State  College.  It's  a  col- 
lege that  does  not  have  a  single  campus. 
Rather  It  has  what  we  call  learning  cen'.ers 
scattered  about  the  State.  These  centers  are 
staffed  by  deans  and  faculty-ln-resldence 
who  are  mentors  or  tutors  for  people  en- 
gaged in  either  part-  or  full-time  study,  but 
who  are  not  attending  classes  regularly  and 
are  not  confined  to  a  particular  campus. 

Since  we  have  a  network  of  conventional 
Institutions,  It's  quite  possible  libraries  and 
other  educational  resources  are  available  to 
these  students.  But  the  Impyortant  fact  Is 
that  learning  can  occur  In  many  different 
places,  under  many  different  circumstances, 
and  to  try  to  limit  it  to  a  fully  residential, 
four-year  arrangement  seems  to  deny  both 
good  management  and  good  education,  at 
least  for  some. 

The  need  for  such  flexibility  Is  there.  Soon 
after  Empire  State  College  was  aimounced, 
we  received  over  10.000  non-solicited  In- 
quiries. The  average  age  of  those  we've  now 
enrolled  Is  29.  Of  course,  that  suggests  we're 
dipping  Into  a  new  clientele;  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  those  who  are  applying  are 
students  who  have  been  on  a  conventional 
campus  and  now  wish  to  continue  their 
study  In  a  less  formal  fashion. 

Therefore,  because  of  ease  of  travel,  a 
change  In  our  student  population,  and  the 
varlablllttes  In  communication.  State  Uni- 
versity campuses  will  increasingly  be  viewed 
as  bases  of  operation,  rather  than  places  of 
confinement. 

vin 
And  now  one  final  note  before  I  close.  If 
the  State  University  of  yesterday  concerned 
Itself  with  the  harnessing  of  physical  re- 
sources for  human  bettterment,  the  State 
Universities  of  tomorrow  must  Increasingly 
concern  themselves  with  the  harnessing  of 
our  Intellectual  and  moral  resources  for  hu- 
man survival. 

During  a  lecture  at  the  State  University 
Etownstate  Medical  Center  la  1966,  Arnold 
Toynbee  observed  that  we  have  conquered 
nature  and  now  our  great  unfinished  task  Is 
to  conquer  self.  He  said  that  man  Is  our 
most  formidable  enemy  today.  He  Is  more 
formidable  than  wild  beasts,  whom  we  have 
learned  to  tame,  more  formidable  than 
disease,  which,  for  the  most  part,  we  have 
learned  to  control.  The  time  has  come, 
Toynbee  said,  for  mankind  as  a  whole  to 
unite  against  the  common  enemy  in  itself. 

As  I  see  It  then,  the  State  University  of 
tomorrow  must  search  for  ways  to  use  sci- 
ence and  technology,  not  to  promote  end- 
less growth  and  xinproductlve  opulence,  but 
to  enable  us  to  breathe  clean  air,  to  drink 
pure  water,  to  conserve  our  natural  re- 
soiirces.  In  other  words,  we  must  learn  to 
live    like    civilized    beings    within    the    re- 


straints of  nature,  restramts  which  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored  with  impunity. 

In  very  practical  terms,  this  means  that  we 
In  education  must  continue  to  develop  and 
refine  the  capacity  of  students  to  choose  be- 
tween what  is  "good"  and  what  Is  "best." 
We  must  strive  always  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  short-term  satisfaction  and 
long-term  survival. 

I  realize  that  here  I'm  skating  on  thin 
ice.  For  whenever  a  discussion  turns  to 
values,  a  strange  embarrassment  seems  to 
overtake  many  of  us.  Somehow  we  have 
deluded  ourselves  into  believing  that  we  can 
be  responsible  people  without  ever  taking 
sides,  without  ever  expressing  any  firm  con- 
victions about  fundamental  Issues.  On  our 
campuses,  we  seem  ready  and  willing  to  talk 
about  any  and  all  subjects  except  those  that 
niatter  most. 

In  his  penetrating  book.  Faith  and  Learn- 
ing, Alexander  Miller  commented  wryly  on 
this  curious  timidity  when  he  wrote: 

"A  decent  tentativeness  is  a  wholesome 
expression  of  scholarly  humility,  but  we  seem 
to  have  a  sort  of  dogmatic  tentativeness 
which  suggests  that  (m  matters  of  moral 
Judgment  at  least)  it  Is  intellectually  in- 
decent to  make  up  your  mind." 

It  is  true,  I  suspect,  that  on  our  campuses 
we  are  too  often  caught  up  In  "the  thick  of 
thin  things."  But  there  Is,  fortunately,  a 
hopeful  side  to  all  of  this.  I  think  we  now 
understand  what  Nietzsche  meant  when  he 
wrote  that  the  advancement  of  learning  at 
the  expense  of  man  is  the  most  pernicious 
thing  m  the  world. 

We  now  realize,  as  George  Stelner  has  re- 
mmded  us,  that  a  man  who  Is  intellectually 
advanced  can  at  the  same  time  be  morally 
bankrupt.  We  now  know  that  such  a  man  can 
listen  to  Bach  and  Schubert  at  sundown, 
read  Ooethe  In  the  evening,  and  next  day  go 
to  his  dally  work  at  the  concentration  camp 
and  destroy  his  fellowmen. 

We  must.  In  short,  reawaken  our  conviction 
that  a  truly  educated  person  Is  a  person  of 
values — one  who  has  some  pretty  firm  no- 
tions about  life,  about  what  is  good  in  society, 
and  about  what  it  is  we  still  must  change. 
In  speaking  of  values  In  the  liberal  arts,  I 
am  not  of  course  talking  about  indoctrina- 
tion, more  pep  rallies,  or  courses  in  social 
ethics.  What  I  am  talking  about  Is  an  envi- 
ronment, a  climate,  in  which  students  can 
feel  comfortable  about  exploring  honestly  and 
m  depth  the  moral  implications  of  their  own 
actions  and  the  actions  of  the  society  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

For  without  a  great  measure  of  trained 
intelligence  and  carefully  examined  values 
our  civilization  could  easily  slip  into  a  new 
kind  of  barbarism — a  society  technologically 
efficient  but  morally  bankrupt  and  rudderless 
as  to  personal  or  national  goals. 

I  conclude  by  returning  to  my  central 
theme.  The  State  University  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  a  vital,  living  institution 
created  to  fill  an  American  dream.  It  was 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  America  and  was  a  vital 
response  of  the  social,  economic  and  intellec- 
tual context  of  the  times. 

The  State  University  of  tomorrow  will 
serve  its  day  not  only  as  It  draws  from  the 
tradition  of  the  past,  but  also  as  It  too  relates 
to  the  new  challenges  to  be  faced.  This  calls 
for  an  Institution  that  serves  new  students 
of  new  ages  with  a  diversity  of  programs, 
with  flexibility  of  schedule  In  many  localities, 
and  with  a  concern  not  only  with  the  context 
of  study,  but  a  concern  for  the  quality  of  life 
as  well. 
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SENIOR  CITIZEN  INTERN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  this  week  I 
am  conducting  a  pilot  program  of  sorts 
which  I  would  commend  vo  the  attention 
of  the  other  distinguished  Members. 


As  we  all  know,  student  interns  regu- 
larly come  to  Capitol  Hill  during  the 
summers  to  learn  while  they  work.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  general  agreement  that  this 
program  for  college  students  has  demon- 
strated its  worth  over  the  years.  The  stu- 
dents provide  Invaluable  assistance  while 
acquiring  the  type  of  knowledge  which  is 
irreplaceable:  Experience. 

Unfortunately,  with  all  of  our  attention 
to  youth,  we  have  tended  to  neglect  a 
large  and  valuable  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety, the  senior  citizens.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  initiated  a  senior  citizen  in- 
tern program  in  my  office  for  the  week 
of  May  21  through  May  25.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  participants  will  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  their  Grovemment  and 
its  day-to-day  operation,  while  widening 
my  understanding  of  senior  citizen  con- 
cerns. As  many  of  you  know.  May  has 
been  designated  as  Senior  Citizens 
Month,  which  makes  this  a  particularly 
appropriate  time  for  the  interns  to  be 
here  in  Washington. 

The  two  interns  in  my  office  are,  by 
and  large,  participating  in  activities  with 
a  group  of  seven  other  interns  serving  In 
the  other  Chamber.  I  should  note  that  in 
organizing  an  intern  program  in  my  of- 
fice, I  was  pleased  to  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  Representative  Biester  of  Perm- 
sylvania,  who  conducted  a  program  last 
year  and  foimd  It  to  be  a  considerable 
success. 

Although  the  interns  have  been  here 
only  three  days,  they  have  demonstrated 
the  kind  of  stamina,  insight,  and  inquisl- 
tiveness  which  would  cause  marvel  if 
found  in  college  interns,  much  less  in  two 
gentlemen  ages  74  and  65.  Judging  from 
their  performance  so  far,  I  would  say 
that  the  Delaware  senior  citizens  council 
which  selected  our  two  interns,  did  its 
job  well.  After  receiving  numerous  appli- 
cations, the  council  selected  Mr.  William 
Dye,  74  of  Wilmington  and  Mr.  Eugene 
Albertson,  65,  of  Claymont.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  have  been  maintaining  a  very 
heavy  schedule  for  the  past  few  days, 
yet  they  show  no  signs  of  letting  up.  In 
fact,  the  schedules  which  Mr.  Dye  and 
Mr.  Albertson  have  maintained  has  come 
close  to  exhausting  my  staff  member  ac- 
companying them,  who  is  nearly  40  years 
their  jimior. 

Aside  from  their  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm, one  other  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Dye  and  Mr.  Albertson  has  impressed  me 
greatly:  Their  optimism.  From  past  ex- 
perience, I  have  found  that  some  college 
interns  seem  to  be  pessimistic;  Mr.  Dye 
and  Mr.  Albertson.  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  have  an  indomitable  optimism. 
Last  evening,  for  instance,  Mr.  Albertson 
told  me  that  after  his  exposure  to  Wash- 
ington he  felt  the  Government  was  by 
and  large  in  good  hands  and  that  the 
problems,  severe  as  they  might  be,  are 
capable  of  being  solved.  Frankly,  his  ad- 
mission was,  to  say  the  least,  refreshing. 
Similarly,  Mr.  Dye  has  laimched  into 
discussions  of  various  problems  with  a 
degree  of  relish  and  intensity  I  have 
rarely  encountered. 

It  is  too  soon,  of  coui-se,  to  say  that  the 
program  has  been  an  unqualified  success. 
This  much  I  can  say,  however:  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  program  will  help  to 
open  a  channel  of  communication  with 


my  constituents  which  will  remain  open 
long  after  Mr.  Dye  and  Mr.  Albertson 
have  returned  to  Delaware.  I  believe  they 
will  have  an  enhanced  appreciation  for 
the  complexities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, legislative  as  well  as  executive.  I 
know  that  my  appreciation  and  regard 
for  senior  citizens  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Thus  far,  I  have  found  the  program 
extremely  worthwhile,  and  I  would  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


ENVIRONMENT  AND  TRANS-ALASKA 
PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  speech 
given  earlier  this  year  by  Dr.  R.  W. 
Wheeler,  manager  of  environmental  af- 
fairs for  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  the 
firm  that  proposes  to  build  the  trans- 
Alaska  crude  oil  pipeline,  has  just  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  think  my 
colleagues  might  be  interested  in  the 
speech  because  it  summarizes  the  many 
environmental  studies  that  have  been 
done  In  conjunction  with  the  trans- Alas- 
ka pipeline  project.  I  offer  Dr.  Wheeler's 
speech  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues and  request  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  ENvraoNMENT  and  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline 

(By  Dr.  R.  W.  Wheeler) 

In  the  future,  I  suspect  that  historians  may 
well  call  the  70's  the  age  of  the  environment. 
It  is  not  that  our  environmental  conditions 
have  improved  significantly.  PoUutlon  fouling 
of  the  land,  water  and  air  persist  and  In  some 
cases  worsen.  However,  1970  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  awareness,  a  turning  point 
when  the  quality  of  life  became  more  than  a 
phrase  but  a  true  concern.  Stated  In  other 
words,  we  have  begun  to  recognize  that  we 
are  only  a  small  part  in  a  large  complex  eco- 
system and  our  actions  can  have  profound 
and,  at  times,  disastrous  effects  on  that  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  as  Individuals,  scientists  and 
corporations  it  has  become  Imperative  for  us 
to  think  of  our  work  In  terms  of  Its  ultimate 
effect  on  the  system. 

The  necessity  for  evaluating  the  Impact  of 
our  actions  on  the  environment  was  made 
extraordinarily  clear  in  the  case  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  Out  of  this  need  a  design 
philosophy  has  evolved  which  dictates  that 
we  will  produce  a  pipeline  causing  the  least 
disturbance  to  the  environment  while  pro- 
viding the  safest  line  that  can  be  designed 
using  the  most  modem  technology. 

The  purpose  of  my  talk  today  is  to  review 
with  you  some  of  the  design  considerations 
and  research  which  has  been  undertaken  to 
achieve  this  objective.  Prior  to  discussing 
these  points  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little 
background  about  the  pipeline  and  Its  opera- 
tion. 

The  concept  of  a  pipeline  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  to  an  ice-free  port  on  the 
Southern  coast  Is  not  new.  As  early  as  1950 
the  Navy  had  concluded  that  a  pipeline  from 
Umiat  to  Fairbanks  and  then  on  to  Valdez 
was  feasible  and  the  most  desirable  trans- 
portation method  If  enough  oil  could  be  lo- 
cated on  the  North  Slope.  Accordingly,  In 
1968,  with  confirmation  of  a  major  oil  dis- 
covery, an  extensive  feasibility  study  to  In- 
vestigate possible  routes  and  terminal  loca- 
tions was  begun.  In  total  eight  potential 
routes  were  reviewed  and  many  millions 
spent  before  selecting  the  present  one.  In 
selecting  the  current  right-of-way  we  have 
attempted    to   avoid    potential    slide   areas. 


steep  grades,  earthquEike  zones,  population 
centers  and  minimize  contact  with  Impor- 
tant fish  and  wildlife  regions. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  route,  we  find 
It  traverses  a  distance  of  789  mUes.  The  ime 
begins  at  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  Arctic  Slope  of 
Alaska  and  generally  follows  the  course  of 
the  Sagavanlrktok  River  to  the  Brooks  Range. 
It  crosses  the  range  at  an  unnamed  pass  (we 
call  It  Dietrich  Pass)  between  the  headwaters 
of  the  Atlgun  River  and  Dietrich  River.  The 
route  continues  south,  passing  Just  east  of 
Fairbanks.  .Sixty  miles  southeast  of  Fairbanks 
the  pipeline  picks  up  the  Richardson  High- 
way, and  follows  that  famous  road  through 
the  Alaska  and  Chugach  Mountain  Ranges  to 
Valdez,  the  southern  terminus.  Valdez  Is  the 
northernmost  lee-free  port  In  Alaska.  At 
Valdez  the  oil  will  be  transferred  to  tankers 
for  shipment  to  refineries  In  Puget  Sound, 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  Los  Angeles. 
To  make  possible  the  construction  of  this 
line,  a  State  highway  wUl  be  constructed  be- 
tween the  present  highway  system  and  Prud- 
hoe Bay — a  distance  of  375  miles. 

The  pipe  will  be  buried  In  a  seven-foot 
trench  for  about  one-half  the  route.  The  re- 
maining portion  will  be  raised  above  ground 
either  on  a  gravel  berm  or  steel  pilings.  It 
win  be  48  Inches  In  diameter  and  designed 
to  operate  under  the  extreme  Arctic  condi- 
tions by  the  Incorporation  of  highly  sophis- 
ticated metallurgical  engineering  employing 
approximately  Vi-lnch  thick  steel.  Strmgent 
restrictions  specify  minimal  amounts  of  car- 
bon and  other  metals  resulttog  in  a  steel  of 
minimum  brlttleness  and  maximum  ease  of 
weldablllty  under  Arctic  conditions. 

In  the  construction  of  a  project  of  this 
magnitude,  the  environment  is  going  to  be 
disturbed.  The  challenge  we  are  living  with 
today  Is  to  assure  that  this  disturbance  will 
not  result  In  anythmg  beyond  temporary 
scarring.  To  achieve  this  end  we  will  operate 
under  the  most  stringent  environmental  and 
technical  stipulations  ever  Imposed  on  any 
project.  The  stipulations  cover  a  wide  range 
of  environmental  factors  Including  air,  water, 
thermal  pollution,  permafrost  protection, 
aesthetics,  wildlife  and  fisheries  protection, 
revegetatlon  and  preservation  of  archeologl- 
cal  findings,  to  mention  a  few.  Federal  and 
State  personnel  will  have  brocul  powers  of 
inspection  and  enforcement  on  all  these  mat- 
ters. We  have  agreed  to  operate  under  these 
stipulations  which  have  been  publicized  as  a 
model  for  environmental  protection. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  these  stipula- 
tions much  basic  data  had  to  be  developed. 
For  example,  verj-  little  detailed  Information 
was  known  about  the  types,  characteristics, 
and  location  of  the  permafrost  underlying 
the  pipeline  right-of-way.  ( Permafrost  Is  any 
material  which  has  been  frozen  for  two  or 
more  consecutive  years ) .  Approximately  85 
percent  of  the  ime  will  pass  through  perma- 
frost area.  In  certain  areas  we  are  placmg 
the  pipe,  which  will  be  heated  to  approxi- 
mately 145'  F.  by  the  naturally  warm  oil,  In 
tne  frozen  material.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
hot  pipe,  a  thaw  bulb  develops  which  after 
a  year  may  reach  out  to  20  or  30  feet  In  diam- 
eter. This  rate  of  thaw  Is  predictable  and 
dependent  upon  a  number  of  parameters.  The 
heat  transfer  and  subsequent  melting  has 
been  studied  extensl%-ely  through  the  use 
of  computerized  mathematical  models.  This 
mathematical  work  has  now  been  verified  by 
a  heated  600-foot  experimental  pipe  which 
has  been  installed  for  test  purposes  at  Pair- 
banks.  This  ime  actually  simulates  operat- 
ing conditions  under  various  ice  and  soil  con- 
ditions. 

The  melting  of  the  permafrost  has  a  wide 
range  of  effects,  from  negligible  to  critical, 
in  soil  performance.  Low-Ice  content  per- 
mafrost such  as  exists  in  many  well-drained 
areas  may  be  thawed  with  little  or  no  harm 
to  the  pipe  or  the  environment.  Conversely, 
permafrost  of  hlgh-lce  content  could  present 
serious  problems  on  thawing.  We  could  get 
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dUTerenttal  soil  settlement,  loss  of  slope  sta- 
bUtty,  potential  for  soil  liquefaction  and  ero- 
sion. Obviously  we  will  not  be  burying  a  pipe 
In  these  soils  but  will  construct  an  elevated 
portion. 

To  determine  the  best  route  with  a  mini- 
mum of  these  Ice-rlch  soils,  we  Initiated 
three  years  ago  the  most  extensive  soli  study 
program  ever  undertaken  for  a  construction 
project.  The  entire  route  was  surveyed  and 
high  and  low  aerial  pictures  obtained.  In 
addition,  several  remote  sensing  techniques 
were  utilized  Including  airborne  thermal 
scanners,  airborne  ground  probe  radar  and 
airborne  side  lock  radar.  These  operations 
have  been  followed  with  field  exploration  and 
drilling  operations  which  have  resulted  In 
more  than  15.000  Individual  soil  analyses. 
This  program  is  continuing  with  additional 
soil  borings  planned  for  this  summer.  All 
this  data  is  being  utilized  to  answer  specific 
alignment  and  foundation  questions  to  as- 
sure a  secure  line. 

A   logical    question   you    n«iy   ask   is   why 
transport  warm  oil?  It  certainly  would  be 
beneficial  to  cool  the  oil  to  below-freezing 
temperatures  to  prevent  melting  of  perma- 
frost.    However,    detailed    studies    revealed 
major  design  and  operating  problems  which 
render  the  cold  concept  invalid.  Briefly,  the 
reasons    for    this    are    as    follows:    Cooling 
methods  to  satisfactorily  handle  the  volume 
of  throughput  have  not  been  developed.  Cool- 
ing would  result  m  the  deposition  of  1.400 
tons  a  day  of  wax.  some  of  which  would  be 
deposited  along  the  walls  of  the  pipe  result- 
ing In  the  need  of  frequent  scraping.  There 
would  be  a  danger  of  crude  oil  solidifying 
in  the  pipeline  should  pumping  stop.  This 
would  make  it  difficult  to  restart  and.  finally, 
even  if  the  oil  could  be  cooled  satisfactorily! 
the  heat  generated  by  the  frlctlonal  flow  of 
the  thick  viscous  oil  would  again  elevate  the 
temperatures.  These  factors  resulted  In  the 
decision  to  transport  warm  oil.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  no  heat  is  Intentionally  in- 
troduced into  the  system  since  the  oU  leaves 
the  well  at  about  170°  P. 

In  addition  to  permafrost,  we  have  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  question  of 
earthquakes.  We  note  that  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  plpeUne  three  fault  systems  occur 
which  have  shown  movement  In  recent  geo- 
logic time.  Only  one  of  these,  the  Denall 
Fault.  Is  actually  known  to  Intersect  the 
route.  At  this  location,  special  aboveground 
construction  techniques  will  be  employed 
which  will  enable  the  line  to  withstand  a 
horizontal  movement  and  a  vertical  dis- 
placement exceeding  that  anticipated  by  the 
most  severe  earthquake. 

This  capability  to  withstand  sheer  fracture 
and  breakage  due  to  faulting  has  been 
achieved  to  a  significant  extent  bv  the  use  of 
a  highly  ductile  steel  In  the  pipeline.  Stress 
tests  at  Berkeley  indicate  that  the  pipe  can 
withstand  a  deflection  of  over  Y'i  feet  In  100 
feet  before  crimping  tthls  was  with  an  In- 
ternal pressure  of  932  Ib'sq.  Inch  and  an 
axial  force  of  more  than  2«,4  million  pounds) . 
Furthermore,  this  test  showed  that  In  the 
event  of  a  sudden  upward  or  downward  force 
the  line  would  crimp  rather  than  part  or 
rupture.  Since  considerable  deflection  will 
occur  In  the  pipe  prior  to  any  actual  crack  or 
leak,  we  are  developing  a  specially  Instru- 
mented pipeline  "pig"  which  will  be  able  to 
detect  any  deflection  or  out-of-roundness. 
Deflection  changes  of  about  one  Inch  over  a 
dUtance  of  87  feet  and  ovallty  changes  of  '^ 
of  an  inch  will  be  determined.  The  Instru- 
ment will  be  run  through  the  pipe  at  regular 
Intervals  and  detect  anv  critical  problems 
long  before  a  wrinkle  could  develop. 

In  addition  to  these  safeguards  built  Into 
the  line,  a  seismic  monitoring  system  will  be 
Installed  in  those  areas  of  active  earthquake 
activity.  Seismic  monitoring  will  Include  geo- 
detic nets,  monument  alignment,  creep  me- 
ters and  strong  motion  selsmographlc  moni- 
tors. These  monitoring  systems  will  be  used 
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to  Identify  geologic  faults  on  which  slow  tec- 
tonic creep  Is  occurring  and  to  determine  the 
rate  of  fault  creep,  strong  motion  selsmo- 
graphlc  monitors  wUl  initiate  shutdown  of 
the  pipeline  at  designated  levels  of  seismic 
shock. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  one  of  the 
greatest  risks  from  earthquakes  results  from 
landslides  and  potential  liquefaction  of  soU. 
These  concerns  can  best  be  provided  for  by 
carefully  selecting  the  route  to  avoid  dlfBcult 
sou  areas  and  terrain.  Accordingly,  data  from 
our  soils  Investigation  have  been  utilized  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

Alyeska  has  a  number  of  additional  on- 
going and  completed  research  programs  to 
provide  Information  regarding  design  con- 
struction and  environmental  protection. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  one  of  the 
most  Important  elements  for  the  protection 
of  the  thermal  regime  and  prevention  of  ero- 
sion Is  the  vegetative  cover.  Realizing  that 
we  would  be  destroying  some  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, we  Initiated  a  study  three  years  ago  to 
develop  a  program  for  revegetatlon  of  dis- 
turbed  areas.   Both   the   Institute  of  Arctic 
Biology  and  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment  Station   have   been   working   on   this 
problem.  A  total  of  40  different  plant  species 
have  been  tested  by  each  of  these  groups  at 
twenty    different    sites    along    the    pipeline 
right-of-way.  These  tests  were  conducted  In 
dr>-,  wet,  mineral  and  organic  soils  under  al- 
pine   and    high    permafrost    conditions.    In 
many  of  these  experiments,  different  levels 
of  fertilization  have  been  studied.  Data  from 
this  research  have  been  used  to  develop  a  re- 
vegetation  system  employing  various  mixes 
which  are  capable  of  rapidly  restoring  vege- 
tative   cover    to   segments    of    the    plpeime 
right-of-way.  The  abUlty  to  satlsfactorUy  re- 
vegetate  a  disturbed  area  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  successful  restoration  of  over 
600  acres  along  roadways,  drill  trails,  etc. 

Revegetatlon.  while  probably  the  most 
Important  element  In  erosion  control  will  be 
augmented  by  a  number  of  other  erosion 
control  techniques.  These  will  Include 
mulches,  benches,  diversion  barriers  and  rip- 
rap. The  particular  technique  which  may  be 
employed  at  any  given  point  will  be  deter- 
mined by  sou  type,  surface  gradient,  drain- 
age area  and  precipitation.  Information  on 
all  these  parameters  is  currently  available  or 
will  be  shortly,  thereby  enabling  us  to  select 
the  best  method  for  erosion  control. 

We  have  been  giving  close  attention  to  the 
fish  and  wUdllfe  along  the  pipeline  right- 
of-way.  In  1969  an  Initial  ecological  survey 
was  made  along  the  northern  portion  of  the 
proposed  construction  route.  In  this  and 
subsequent  studies,  the  State,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  Alyeska  have  Identi- 
fied the  major  animals  encountered  and 
their  relative  distribution.  Two  which  have 
been  of  particular  concern  and  interest  to 
us  are  the  caribou  and  Dall  sheep.  The  latter, 
the  Dall  sheep,  are  of  Interest  because  we 
traverse  one  of  their  lambing  and  lick  areas 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlgtm  VaUey.  By 
studying  their  behavior  patterns,  we  are 
learning  when  the  lambing  and  lick  use 
occurs.  Accordingly,  we  wUl  arrange  con- 
struction so  that  any  activity  In  the  area 
wUl  exert  at  most  a  minimal  effect  upon 
their  normal  reproductive  activities. 

SlmUarly  the  caribou  migration  habits 
and  movement  patterns  have  been  reviewed 
in  some  detail  to  assess  the  Impact  that 
aboveground  portions  of  the  pipeline  may 
have  on  the  animals"  normal  migratory  pat- 
tern Studies  have  demonstrated  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Nelchlna  herd,  the  cari- 
bou generally  migrate  parallel  to  the  pipe- 
line. To  assure  free  passage  of  these  animals 
we  wUl  place  crossings  at  regular  points 
along  the  elevated  portions  of  the  pipeline. 
Therefore,  last  summer  we  Initiated  some 
tests  at  Prudhoe  Bay  on  caribou  response 
to  various  pipeline  crossing  conditions.  A 
Simulated  pipeline  approxlmatelv  two  mUes 


long  was  constructed  with  various  above 
and  belowground  crossing  features,  and  cari- 
bou response  to  the  barrier  and  the  choice  of 
situations  presented  by  the  crossings  have 
been  recorded.  A  second  study  by  the  State 
and  BLM  on  reindeer  response  to  a  barrier 
has  also  been  undertaken  on  the  Seward 
Peninsula  In  order  to  obtain  winter  and 
spring  response.  Information  from  these 
studies  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  most 
appropriate  design  to  promote  free  passase 
of  the  caribou. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  bird  life 
along  the  pipeline.  Qualitative  studies  have 
been  made  to  Identify  the  major  species  en- 
countered  and  also  some  rough  quantitative 
estimates  of  their  numbers.  For  example,  it 
has  been  found  that  In  about  thirteen  areas 
we   pass   through    waterfowl   nesting   areas. 
One  of  the  areas  of  highest  concentration 
Is  on  the  North  Slope  where  studies  have 
indicated  that  18-20  nesting  pair  may  occur 
per  square  mile.   If  necessary,   construction 
schedules  wUl   be  arranged   to  avoid   these 
high  density  breeding  areas.  Particular  con- 
cern was  given   to  raptors    (birds  of  prey) 
along  the  route.  Accordingly,  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries,  a 
map  has  been  prepared  of  raptor  nests  along 
the     789-mUe     right-of-way.     By     knowing 
where  the  major  raptor  nesting  areas  are, 
we  can  avoid  harmful  construction  during 
periods    of    nesting    activity.     Incidentally, 
most  of  the  nests  are  on  high  bluffs  well 
above  construction  activity,  hence  we  do  not 
expect  this  to  be  a  significant  problem. 

The  fish  In  the  streams  we  traverse  are 
also  Important.  Approximately  70  significant 
streams  and  rivers  will  be  crossed  in  our 
construction  effort.  Since  1969  Alyeska,  SUte. 
and  Federal  research  teams  have  conducted' 
surveys  on  fish  migration  and  spawning 
activities  Ui  all  the  streams  that  will  be 
crossed  by  the  proposed  pipeline.  These  were 
the  first  such  studies  ever  made  on  many 
of  the  streams.  This  survey  data,  which  is 
essentially  completed,  wUl  aUow  us  to  pro- 
tect spawning  fish.  Spawning  areas  will  be 
avoided  during  their  utilization  and  should 
construction  occur  through  a  spawning 
ground  (either  before  or  after  use),  the 
spawning  bed  will  be  returned  as  closely  as 
feasible  to  Its  original  state.  Similarly,  based 
on  this  stream  survey  data,  river  crossing 
construction  will  be  carefully  scheduled  to 
permit  uninterrupted  and  safe  upstream  or 
downstream  passage  of  flsh.  Finally,  consider- 
able care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  excessive 
slltatlon  during  construction.  Where  neces- 
sary, diversionary  ditches  and  settling 
ponds  will  be  utilized  to  reduce  the  sedi- 
ment load  and  thereby  protect  the  beds  and 
the  flsh  Inhabiting  these  streams. 

We  are  taking  considerable  precaution  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  Valdez-Prlnce 
William  Sound  environment.  To  assure  that 
terminal  and  tanker  operations  will  not  have 
an  adverse  Impact  on  the  ecology  and  natural 
biological  growth  In  this  region,  an  extensive 
research  program  has  been  undertaken  by 
Alyeska  and  a  nvunlaer  of  State  and  Federal 
groups. 

Alyeska  Initiated  studies  In  1969  with  a 
marine  baseline  study  which  was  conducted 
by  the  Instltue  of  Marine  Science  of  Alaska. 
This  original  study  gathered  data  on  some 
of  the  biological,  physical  and  chemical 
oceanographlc  features  which  may  have  a 
bearing  upon  our  terminal  operation.  In 
1971  1972  this  study  was  expanded  and 
resumed  and  Included  detaUed  investiga- 
tions into  the  1...  Urography,  currents,  dis- 
persion rates,  primary  productivity,  ben- 
thlc  biology,  macrophyte  composltlcn.  oil 
blodegradatlon  rates  and  natural  hydrocar- 
bon levels  of  the  Port.  Our  own  work  Is 
being  supplemented  by  studies  conducted 
by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Flsh  and  Game 
and  several  other  State  agencies.  This  In- 
formation  Is   being   gathered   to   firmly   es- 
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tabllsh  what  the  biological  and  chemical 
conditions  are  within  the  Port  prior  to 
tanker  operations.  With  this  backgroimd 
data,  we  wUl  t>e  In  a  position  to  continually 
monitor  the  waters  to  ascertain  that  signif- 
icant changes  do  not  occur  In  these  impor- 
tant biological  and  chemical  parameters  once 
tanker  ojperatlons  commence.  Also,  the 
physical  oceanographlc  data  from  these 
studies  along  with  Information  developed 
from  a  computerized  mathematical  model 
and  an  extensive  oil  toxicology  study  are  be- 
ing utUlzed  to  obtain  the  necessary  assur- 
ance that  there  wUl  not  be  any  toxic  buUd- 
up  of  oU  In  the  Port. 

Every  step  will  be  taken  to  lessen  the  pos- 
sibUlty  of  major  spUls  not  only  In  the  ap- 
proaches to  Valdez  but  also  along  the  West 
Coast  shipping  routes.  With  respect  to 
Valdez.  one  way  tanker  trafllc  through  Val- 
dez Arm  wUl  reduce  the  risk  of  collisions. 
(The  Narrows  portion  of  the  entrance  is 
3,000  feet  wide,  which  Is  several  times  wider 
than  the  ship  channels  In  Houston,  New 
York  and  PhUadelphla.)  PUots  wUl  be 
utUlzed  on  all  tankers  entering  or  leaving 
the  Port  and  they  wUl  be  required  to  have 
two  Independent  radar  systems  and  con- 
tinuous communication  with  shoreside  fa- 
cilities at  all  times.  Once  clear  of  Prince 
William  Sound,  vessels  wUl  travel  an  aver- 
age of  100  mUes  offshore  In  a  comparatively 
lightly  traveled  route  with  no  navigational 
obstructions.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
tankers  from  Cook  Inlet.  Alaska,  to  West 
Coast  ports  have  been  traveling  this  route 
for  more  than  10  years  without  any  pollu- 
tion from  groundings,  bre&k-up  or  colli- 
sions.) In  cooperation  with  the  Coast  Guard, 
navigational  aids  and  commvmicatlon  tech- 
niques wUl  be  improved  along  much  of  the 
tanker  route.  Finally,  before  any  tanker 
movements  are  made,  a  detailed  oU  spUl 
contingency  plan  will  be  drawn  up  and 
made  operational. 

In  the  event  of  an  emergency  the  line, 
which  wlU  be  fully  controlled  from  Valdez, 
wUl  be  shut  down  by  closing  pump  stations 
and  remote  valves.  Also,  the  operator  In 
Valdez  will  be  able  to  continually  monitor  for 
leaks  through  pressure  deviations,  flow  devia- 
tions or  line  volume  balance.  Accordingly, 
leaks  greater  than  31  barrels  an  hour  wlU  be 
detected.  Small  leaks  will  have  to  be  detected 
by  other  means  and  Investigations  are  being 
conducted  on  several  promising  methods.  One 
Involves  a  leak-detector  "pig"  which  would 
travel  through  the  line  and  be  able  to  detect 
leaks  perhaps  as  small  as  5  gallons  an  hour 
by  virtue  of  the  hiss  emitted  by  the  escaping 

By  critical  placement  of  control  valves, 
losses  due  to  a  leak  are  minimized.  For  ex- 
ample. In  the  extreme  and  highly  unlikely 
case  of  a  complete  line  rupture,  the  maxi- 
mum loss  we  can  expect  from  any  point  on 
the  line  Is  50,000  barrels.  Only  about  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  line  would  have  a  maximum 
drainage  exposure  in  excess  of  45,000  barrels, 
77  percent  of  the  line  would  have  a  maximum 
exposure  which  will  not  exceed  25,000  bar- 
rels and  more  than  half  the  line  would  have 
a  maximum  ranging  from  0  to  15,000  barrels. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  due  to 
design  features  of  the  pipe  Itself,  complete 
rupture  Is  most  remote.  Rather,  should  an 
opening  occur.  It  would  involve  a  small  leak 
with  considerably  smaller  losses  than  in- 
dicated here. 

All  the  past  comments  have  been  directed  at 
studies  concerned  with  preserving  the  pres- 
ent and  future  environment.  In  concluding,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  one  additional 
Investigation  concerned  with  saving  artifacts 
of  the  past.  To  assure  that  our  construction 
activity  wUl  not  destroy  any  archeologlcal 
sites,  two  universities  were  employed  to  sur- 
vey the  entire  route  of  the  pipeline.  All  iden- 
tified sites  have  been  excavated  and  over  10.- 
000  artifacts  have  been  recovered.  This  In- 


vestigation, which  has  been  referred  to  as 
"the  most  extensive  treasure  hunt  in  Ameri- 
can history,"  has  given  us  Important  In- 
formation on  Alaska's  past. 

There,  briefly.  Is  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline. 
This  project  has  Involved  several  thousand 
man  years  and  millions  of  doUars  worth  of  re- 
search. I  hope  I  have  given  you  a  small  taste 
of  what  went  Into  that  research.  All  of  this 
research  has  been  a  vital  part  of  our  project 
planning  because  we  at  Alyeska  Pipeline  have 
been  faced  with  new  obligations  and  respon- 
slbUltles;  not  only  to  ourselves  and  our  work, 
but  to  the  generations  that  will  have  to  live 
In  the  world  we  are  now  helping  to  shape. 


NEWSMAN'S  PRIVILEGE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion whether  Congress  should  enact  a 
"shield"  law  for  the  protection  of  news- 
men's sources  continues  to  command  the 
attention  of  many  Americans.  Hearings 
on  this  subject  have  been  held  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  and  over  30  legislative  proposals 
to  create  a  "newsman's  privilege"  have 
been  submitted  to  Congress. 

Before  the  Senate  concludes  its  debate 
on  these  proposals.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  give  careful  attention  to  the  views 
of  those  journalists  who  contend  that 
the  enactment  of  such  a  "shield"  law 
might  impinge  on  the  present  press  free- 
dom as  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Jim  Flood,  editor  of  the  Delaware 
Coast  Press,  addressed  this  issue  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Protecting  the  Press." 
In  It,  he  asserts  that  the  "people's  right 
to  know"  will  be  better  protected  if  Con- 
gress refrains  from  enacting  further  leg- 
islation establishing  "boundaries"  on  the 
right  to  a  free  press. 

I  believe  that  this  editor's  comments 
have  considerable  merit  and  should  be 
seriously  considered  by  each  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Protecting  the  Press 

Newsmen  have  gone  to  JaU  In  recent 
months  rather  than  reveal  the  confidential 
sources  of  Information  which  thev  used  In 
news  stories,  and  this  has  given  rise  to 
Interest  and  debate  over  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding a  special  "shield"  for  newsmen. 

The  Idea  Is  that  newsmen  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  law  In  addition  to  the  First 
Amendment  provision  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  .  .  . 
of  speech,  or  of  the  press." 

At  first  blush  the  Idea  sounds  like  a  good 
one.  In  doing  investigative  stories  a  wTlter 
should  be  able  to  protect  his  sources  of 
information  from  later  prying  by  a  grand 
Jun,'.  Only  If  a  newsman  Is  able  to  give 
such  protection  will  some  sources  be  wllUne 
to  talk. 

But  on  more  reflection  several  questions 
arise.  Who  is  a  qualified  newsman?  If  a  shield 
law  is  enacted  what  Is  to  prevent  later 
Changes,  and  possibly  more  restrictions,  be- 
cause some  newsmen  had  abused  the  priv- 
ilege?   Why    should    a    newsman    have    any 

greater  rights  In  the  First  Amendment  area 
than  any  other  citizen? 

On  balance  I  believe  the  nation's  free  press, 
which  la  to  say  the  publics  right  to  know, 


win  be  better  protected  If  Congress  does  not 
legislate  any  boundaries  of  press  freedom.  If 
this  means  that  some  newsmen  go  to  jaU 
then  this  will  have  to  be  counted  as  one 
price  In  keeping  the  press  free. 

The  public  may  well  get  a  little  tired 
about  the  press  talking  about  "freedom." 
when  certainly  the  press  regularly  commits 
sins  of  Irresponsible  Journalism.  But  on  the 
whole  the  public  Is  served  well  by  the  press 
in  this  country,  far  better  today  than  a  gen- 
eration or  two  ago.  It  Is  Important  that  the 
public,  and  gadfiles  within  the  Jouitiallstlc 
community,  keep  pointing  out  the  faults  of 
the  press.  It  is  equally  Important  that  the 
press,  when  crtllclzed,  respond  In  other  than 
bleats  of  pious  purity. 

It  remains.  In  the  words  of  James  Madison, 
that  "A  popular  government  without  popu- 
lar Information  or  the  means  of  acquiring 
it  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  tragedy  or 
perhaps  both." 

What  is  ultimately  at  stake  In  a  free 
press  Is  a  free  government  and  a  free  peo- 
ple, and  that  Is  something  which  affects  us 
all. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  DOES  NOT 
NULLIFY  THE  CONN  ALLY  RESER- 
VATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  concerns  frequently  voiced  by  critics 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  is  that  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  would  nullify  the 
Connally  Reservation. 

The  Connally  Reservation  states  that 
the  United  States  wUl  decide  which  mat- 
ters are  within  the  internal  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  and  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court. 
Article  IX  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
says  that  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice will  have  jurisdiction  over  disputes 
between  contracting  parties  relating  to 
the  "interpretation,  apphcation  or  fulfill- 
ment" of  the  Convention.  Opponents  of 
this  treaty  fear  that  ratificaticwi  would 
override  the  Connally  Reservation  and 
give  the  International  Court  the  author- 
ity to  meddle  in  our  Internal  affairs. 

This  fear  is  both  technically  and  prac- 
tically imfoimded.  The  Connally  Reser- 
vation applies  only  to  our  acceptance  of 
article  36(2)  of  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  the  so-cEilled 
optional  clause  which  provides  for 
compulsory  jurisdiction  across  the  board. 
Article  36(2)  gives  the  International 
Court  the  jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  be- 
tween States  in  certain  instances  except 
when  the  case  is  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  a  nation.  The  Connally 
Reservation  says  that  in  cases  involving 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  will 
decide  what  is  within  our  domestic  juris- 
diction. 

Cases  ai  ising  as  a  result  of  our  adher- 
ence to  the  Genocide  Convention  would 
come  under  article  SGiP  which  covers 
the  Court's  jurisdiction  as  provided  for 
in  specific  treaties.  Since  this  is  not  the 
article  to  which  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion applies,  the  Genocide  Convention 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  resena- 
tion.  The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  Connally  reservation  would  con- 
tinue in  the  event  that  we  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  The  spirit  of  the 
Connally  reservation  is  that  no  case  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  would 
be  referred  to  the  International  Court 
without    the    express    consent    of    the 
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United  States.  By  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention  we  would  be  giving  our  ex- 
press consent.  Thus  we  would  be  ful- 
filling the  spirit  of  the  reservation  even 
though  the  reservation  does  not  apply 
to  the  Convention. 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  also  have  no  practical  conse- 
quences for  U.S.  jurisdiction  in  domestic 
affairs.  By  May  1970.  the  United  States 
had  ratified  27  treaties  and  conventions 
which  contained  provisions  similar  to 
article  IX  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 
These  included  treaties  dealing  with 
sanitary  regiilations,  copyrights,  and 
slavery;  matters  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  internal  affairs.  But 
in  negotiating  and  ratifying  these  trea- 
ties the  Executive  and  the  Senate  felt 
that  it  was  in  our  own  best  Interests  to 
have  international  cooperation  in  deal- 
ing with  these  subjects.  The  Interna- 
tional Court  has  not  meddled  in  our  in- 
ternal affairs  on  the  basis  of  these 
treaties. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that 
individuals  have  no  standing  before  the 
International  Court,  only  nations.  No  in- 
dividual or  group  of  persons  can  be 
"hauled"  before  the  Court.  If  some  coun- 
try disagrees  with  us  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Convention  they  can  ask  the  Court 
to  settle  the  dispute  and  make  clear  the 
meaning  of  the  Convention.  No  other 
power,  and  certainly  not  the  power  to 
try  individuals  for  alleged  acts  of  geno- 
cide is  granted  to  the  Court  or  any  other 
international  tribunal. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  without 
further  delay. 


A  PENNY-A-POUND  FOR  A  CLEANER 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan, Senator  Philip  Hart,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Solid  Waste  Source  Reduction 
and  Recycling  Incentives  Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  represents  far  and  away  the 
most  comprehensive  proposal  that  has 
ever  been  introduced  at  the  Federal  level 
for  dealing  with  solid  waste.  In  brief,  this 
bill  would — 

First,  establish  a  Commission  on  en- 
vironmental damage  charges  and  dis- 
closure to  study  means  of  mitigating 
pollution  damages  and  methods  of  inter- 
nsdizing  pollution  costs; 

Second.  eliminate  discriminatory 
transportation  rates,  by  requiring  com- 
mon carriers  to  charge  the  same  rates 
for  shipping  recycled  materials  that  they 
charge  for  shipping  virgin  materials; 

Third,  require  Federal  procurement 
agencies  to  Insist  that  items  procured, 
consist  of  recovered  materials  "to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible;" 

Fourth,  empower  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  set  standards  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  of  products 
which  create  unreasonable  health  or  en- 
vironmental risks  when  disposed  of; 

Fifth,  impose  a  disposal  charge  of  at 
least  one  cent  a  pound  on  all  containers 
and  materials  entering  the  solid  waste 
stream. 

Mr.  President,  tke  h«y  section  of  this 
bill,  and  the  ame  that  will  be  most  hotly 


debated  as  this  measure  undergoes  hear- 
ings before  the  Commerce  Committee 
next  month,  is  the  provision  for  a  penny- 
a-pound  charge  on  all  containers  and 
materials. 

PENNT-.^-POtJND 

The  penny-a-poimd  charge  will  be  as- 
sessed on  manufacturers  at  the  point 
when  a  product  achieves  its  final  configu- 
ration prior  to  sale.  The  manufacturer, 
of  course,  will  be  free  to  pass  on  the 
charge — or  a  portion  of  it — to  the  con- 
sumer, if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

A  credit  against  the  charge  will  be  al- 
lowed to  the  extent  the  product  consists 
of  recycled  or  reused  materials.  A  credit 
will  also  be  allowed  if  the  product  has 
been  designated  returnable  and  by- 
passes the  solid  waste  disposal  process. 

Revenue  from  the  charge  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  in  an  Environ- 
mental Trust  Fund.  The  Fund  will  be 
available  to  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for  en- 
vironmental grants  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

AN   ECONOMIC    INCENTIVE 

Mr.  President,  the  penny-a-pound  ap- 
proach is  designed  to  internalize  the 
costs  of  solid  waste  disposal.  It  would 
compel  each  product  to  bear  its  own  dis- 
posal costs,  rather  than  requiring  the  use 
of  general  tax  dollars  to  fund  solid  waste 
disposal.  This  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
bookkeeping  convenience. 

If  a  product  is  held  accountable  for  its 
disposal  costs  at  the  time  of  manufac- 
ture, the  manufacturer  will  have  an  eco- 
nomic Incentive  to  take  steps — whatever 
steps  he  can — to  cut  down  on  those  dis- 
posal costs.  He  may  do  this  by  reducing 
the  weight  of  the  product.  He  may  do 
this  by  utilizing  recycled  materials  and 
components.  Or  he  may  do  this  by  des- 
ignating his  product  returnable.  Penny- 
a-pound  will  give  him  an  incentive  to  do 
tills. 

The  marketplace  will  also  give  the 
manufacturer  an  incentive — since  if  the 
manufacturer  fails  to  lower  his  disposal 
costs,  and  passes  the  penny-a-pound 
charge  on  to  the  consumer,  his  product 
will  necessarily  become  less  competitive 
when  stacked  up  against  competitors  who 
have  successfully  taken  steps  to  improve 
disposability  and  thereby  cut  production 
costs. 

$3    BILUON    A    TEAK 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  by 
Leonard  S.  Wegman — a  New  York  City 
consulting  engineer  who  originated  the 
penny-a-poimd  idea — that  the  charge 
would  generate  about  $3  billion  annually. 
The  money  will  be  placed  in  a  revolving 
Federal  Trust  Fund,  and  will  be  avail- 
able to  municipalities  and  communities 
to  augment  their  waste  disposal  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  preference 
would  be  to  restrict  the  use  of  this  money 
for  solid  waste  collection  and  disposal, 
and  this  was  the  approach  encompassed 
within  S.  3058  which  I  introduced  last 
year.  This  bill  today  would  open  the  en- 
vironmental trust  fund  to  a  far  broader 
category  of  environmental  purposes — 
water  pollution  control,  air  pollution 
abatement,  land  use,  and  so  on.  These 
are  laudable  purposes.  Mr.  President,  but 
If  we  are  attempting  to  internalize  costs 


on  a  product-by-product  basis,  it  is  un- 
wise to  encompass  within  the  charge 
costs  not  attributable  to  the  product  in 
question.  I  hope  this  issue  can  be  ex- 
plored during  hearings  to  be  held  on  this 
bUl. 
POLLUTION    charges:    the    most   EFFKCnVI 

APPROACH 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
means  of  pollution  control  lies  in  the  use 
of  economic  incentives.  This  bill  would 
provide  a  substantial  economic  incentive 
for  manufacturers  to  use  recycling,  to 
designate  their  products  returnable,  and 
to  reduce  product  weight — all  of  which 
would  substantially  lessen  the  burden  on 
our  solid  waste  facilities.  At  the  same 
time,  this  bUl  will  generate  funds  which 
are  desperately  needed  to  handle  this 
waste  in  an  environmentally  acceptable 
manner. 

From  experience  abroad  In  the  field  of 
water  pollution  control,  we  know  that 
pollution  charges  can  work — and  work 
dramatically.  Since  the  early  1900's  a 
system  of  effluent  charges  has  been  in 
effect  in  Germany's  Ruhr,  one  of  the 
most  heavily  industrialized  areas  in  the 
world.  The  result  has  been  that  most  of 
the  waterways  in  that  area  have  not  be- 
come open  sewers;  unacceptable  dis- 
charges have  been  held  In  check,  and 
money  has  been  available  to  treat  exces- 
sive discharges.  Industry  in  the  Ruhr  has 
responded  to  the  economic  incentive. 
And  the  result  has  been  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment. Penny-a-pound  will  work  in  the 
same  fashion  to  insure  that  our  cities 
begin  to  dispose  of  our  solid  waste  in  an 
environmentally  acceptable  manner. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
this  bill  is  Inflationary.  It  is.  But  no  less 
inflationary  than  it  would  be  to  provide 
a  massive  increase  in  Federal  fimds  to 
cope  with  solid  waste. 

Pollution  abatement,  unfortunately, 
does  not  satisfy  an  economic  need.  But  it 
satisfies  a  compelling  social  need.  Unless 
we  conclude  that  we  should  not  be  doing 
more  to  abate  pollution — and  I  know  of 
no  one  here  who  would  press  that  view — 
then  we  must  simply  ask  ourselves,  what 
is  the  most  effective  means  of  achieving 
pollution  abatement?  I  am  confident  that 
the  bill  which  Senator  Hart  and  I  are 
Introducing  today  is  the  most  effective 
approach.  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will 
come  to  share  that  view. 


RETIREMENT  OF  ALVA  BECKHAM 
FENNELL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  evening  of  this  week.  May  25, 
1973,  members  of  various  South  Carolina 
veterans  organizations,  public  officials, 
and  a  grateful  citlzentry,  will  gather  in 
Columbia,  S.C,  to  pay  tribute  to  Alva 
Beckham  Fennell  upon  his  recent  retire- 
ment as  Veterans  Employment  Rep- 
resentative for  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina. 

Unfortunately,  I  will  be  unable  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  because  of  prior  com- 
mitments, which  I  am  unable  to  change. 
However,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  Abe  Fennell, 
and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate his  illustrious  career. 
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Mr.  President,  Abe  Fennell  was  bom 
on  July  4,  1907.  and  since  that  time  his 
life  has  been  an  exemplary  one.  He  was 
educated  In  the  Columbia  City  Schools, 
at  Bailey  Military  Academy  and  at  the 
Citadel.  He  answered  the  call  of  duty  and 
served  our  Nation  well  in  World  War  n. 
Since  he  returned  from  the  service,  he 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  all 
veterans  and  to  the  causes  for  which  our 
great  veterans  organizations  stand. 

Abe  Fennell  knows  and  imderstands 
the  needs  and  problems  of  our  veterans, 
and  in  his  capacity  as  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Representative,  he  assiduously 
worked  for  their  best  interests.  He  fulfill- 
ed the  public  trust  well,  and  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  and  the  Nation  owe 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  President.  Abe  Fennell  has  served 
the  public  in  addition  to  his  official  ca- 
pacity as  Veterans  Employment  Rep- 
resentative. He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  VFW  and  the  DAV,  and 
has  served  as  South  Carolina  Department 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion  and 
DAV.  He  has  held  various  positions  of 
leadership  on  the  local  level.  In  each 
endeavor.  Abe  Fennell  has  been  a  cou- 
rageous spokesman  for  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans. 

Our  State  is  proud  of  the  many 
achievements  and  the  progress  which  he 
has  spearheaded.  However,  his  Influence 
has  not  been  restricted  to  South  Carolina. 
His  influence  has  been  felt  on  the  Na- 
tional level.  He  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  American  Legion  Veterans  Prefer- 
ence Committee  and  Economic  Commit- 
tee. He  has  been  a  driving  force  behind 
the  success  of  the  American  Legion  base- 
ball program.  The  latter  accomplish- 
ment is  one  in  which  Abe  Fennell  takes 
much  pride,  and  justifiably  so.  He  has 
worked  long  hours  and  traveled  many 
miles  to  insure  a  successful  and  whole- 
some athletic  program  for  American 
youth. 

Mr.  President,  Abe  Fennell — Mason, 
veterans  leader  and  civic  leader — de- 
serves the  thanks  of  our  State  and  Na- 
tion for  a  job  well  done.  I  wish  him  a 
pleasant  and  happy  retirement  with  his 
lovely  wife,  JeweU,  his  family  and  many 
friends. 

Although  Abe  Fennell  officially  retired 
on  April  14,  1973,  from  his  position  as 
Veterans  Emplojmient  Representative,  he 
will  continue  to  be  a  strong  and  effective 
spokesman  for  our  Nation's  veterans.  We 
are  Indeed  fortunate  to  continue  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Abe  Fennell 
for  the  record  he  has  established  In  serv- 
ing our  veterans.  Again  I  thank  him  for 
his  fine  cooperation  as  I  have  sought  to 
work  with  our  veterans  In  an  effort  to 
Improve  their  living  conditions  and  meet 
their  needs.  We  are  indebted  to  Abe  Fen- 
nell for  the  distinguished  service  he  has 
rendered,  and  I  shall  continue  to  hold  his 
judgment  and  opinions  In  highest  regard. 


PACTS  ABOUT   NUCLEAR   POWER- 
PLANTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal   last   May   3   entitled   "Atomic 


Lemons:  Breakdowns  and  Errors  in  Op- 
eration Plague  Nuclear  Powerplants;" 
and  as  a  result  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Dixy  Lee  Ray.  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  requesting  her  com- 
ments on  same. 

On  May  16  I  received  a  reply  from 
Chairman  Ray,  plus  a  copy  of  her  letter 
to  the  managing  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  letter  puts  this  matter 
in  perspective  and  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chairman's  reply  to  me,  plus  a  copy  of 
her  letter  to  the  managing  editor,  and 
the  article  in  question  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Enekgy  Commission, 

Washington,  DC,  May  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Senator  Symington:  Your  letter  of 
May  11,  1973  requesting  coniments  on  the 
article  In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  3 
has  been  received. 

I  had  read  the  Journal  article  and  felt 
that  Its  readers  deserved  a  more  balanced 
picture  regarding  the  development  of  nuclear 
power.  I  made  ray  views  known  in  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Journal.  A  copy  of  that 
letter  is  enclosed. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  several 
requests  for  a  staff  review  of  the  article  to 
develop  specific  comments  In  the  areas  of 
construction  and  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants. 

We  will  forward  a  copy  of  the  staff  com- 
ments to  you  in  the  near  future. 
Sincerely. 

DiXT  Lee  Rat. 

Chairman. 


Mat  8,  1973. 
Mr.  Frederick  Taylor. 

Managing  Editor.   The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Taylor  :  This  refers  to  your  May  3 
story  concerning  certain  difficulties  in  the 
operation  of  nuclear  power  plants.  We  do  not 
question  the  principal  thrust  of  the  story — 
nuclear  plants  indeed  undergo  shakedown 
problems  but  so  also  do  fossU  fuel  power 
plants,  refineries,  buUdlngs,  planes,  ships — 
all  kinds  of  new  construction.  The  more 
highly  technical  the  construction,  the  greater 
the  number  of  "bugs"  that  must  be  checked 
out  and  corrected  before  full  operation.  Here 
are  some  additional  facts  that  should  help 
put  the  matter  into  better  perspective: 

The  generation  of  electricity  Is  a  develop- 
ing technology.  Conversion  of  heat  energy  to 
electricity  is  relatively  inefficient  and  there 
are  constant  engineering  efforts  to  Improve. 
Eh^en  In  the  fossil  fuel  field,  modem  1000 
MWe  plants  have  been  operating  only  since 
1965.  For  example,  the  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son Company  of  Chicago,  the  nation's  private 
utility  having  the  largest  nuclear  capacity 
on  line,  advises  us  that  it  has  had,  propor- 
tionally, more  operating  hours  from  its  large 
nuclear  plants  than  from  fossil  plants  of 
comparable  size.  During  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 1972  to  February  1973,  when  power 
needs  were  critical,  these  were  the  average 
figures: 

Percent 
Nuclear  units:  availability 

Dresden  II 65.1 

Dresden   III 93.7 

Quad  Cities  I 86.  6 

Quad  Cities  11 84.5 


Average 


82.0 


Coal -fired  units: 

JoUet  7 .  74  4 

Joliet  8 l.lliy.'."  76!  8 

Kincald   I "     "  64  4 

Klncaid   n I"IIII  84.3 

Average 75.0 

In  addition.  General  Public  UtlUtles  Cor- 
poration recently  reported  that  its  Oyster 
Creek  nuclear  plant  had  one  of  the  Nation's 
best  records  for  dependability  last  year. 

The  story  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  also 
referred  to  the  fact  that  a  steam  line  acci- 
dent at  Virginia  Electric  Power  Company's 
Surry  plant  killed  two  workers.  This 
was  a  tragic  occurrence,  but  it  was 
not  related  to  the  fact  that  the  plant 
used  nuclear  energy  as  Its  heat  source. 
This  type  of  unfortunate  accident  can,  and 
occasionally  does,  occur  in  conventional 
power  plants  and  in  other  kinds  of  industrial 
faculties  using  high  pressure  steam.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record,  which  your  reporters  can 
verify,  that  mandays  lost  due  to  accidents  in 
fossU  fueled  plants  average  about  three  times 
those  for  nuclear  plants.  Moreover,  occupa- 
tional fatallUes  due  to  accidents  in  fossil 
plants  also  are  much  higher  than  those  in 
nuclear  plants,  but  these  misfortunes  do  not 
make  headlines.  We  must  point  out  again 
that  there  have  been  no  radiation  accidents 
in  civilian  nuclear  power  plants  which 
have  injured  operating  employees  or  the 
public. 

We  agree  that  greater  engineering  reliabil- 
ity is  needed  in  commercial  power  programs 
of  all  types.  The  industry  must  upgrade  its 
performance.  Better  quality  assurance  meas- 
ures are  needed  during  design,  oonstruaion 
and  operation. 

The  ABC  knows  that  these  problems  are 
Important,  even  vital,  and  we  are  taking  steps 
to  be  more  effective  in  discharging  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

A  companion  story  In  the  May  3  Wall  Street 
Journal  describes  how  critics  have  seized  on 
operating  problems  to  question  the  safety  of 
nuclear  power  plants.  We  know  that  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  Industry  and  the  AEC 
malfunctions  will  occur. 

It  is  essential  therefore  to  make  certain 
that  the  primary  safety  systems  are  backed 
by  redundant  systems  and  that  minor  mal- 
functions are  prevented  from  escalating  Into 
public  safety  problems.  Surelv  the  fact  that 
the  problems  noted  in  the  Journal  story  have 
Indeed  occurred,  yet  the  radiation  safety  rec- 
ord Is  unblemished,  offers  considerable  proof 
that  the  Commission's  defense-ln-depth  re- 
quirements have  worked  and  therefore  are 
worth  the  time  and  money  spent  on  them. 

We  offer  these  comments  in  the  hope  that 
your  readers  wUl  view  the  development  of 
nuclear  power  In  a  balanced  way.  Certainly 
there  are  problems,  many  of  them  of  the  kind 
that  are  common  to  any  large  engineering 
task.  But  the  record  of  150  reactor-years  of 
safe  operation  Justifies  confidence  in  com- 
mercial generation  of  electricity  by  nuclear 
power. 

Sincerely. 

Dixy  Lee  Rat.  Chairman. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  May  3.  1973 J 
Atomic  Lemons:  Breakdowns  and  Errors  in 
Operation    Plagi-e    Nitclear    Po'werplants 
(By   Thomas   Ehrlch) 
Millstone.  Conn. — Despite  Its  deceptively 
pastoral    setting,    this    seacoast    town    near 
Long    Island     Sound     Is     very     much     part 
of  the  atomic  age.  Par  down  one  of  its  back 
roads  sits  a  hulking  nuclear  power  plant  cap- 
able of  churning  out  enough  electricity  to 
supply  a  city  of  600.000  at  a  cost  far  below 
that  of  most  conventional  plants. 

The  Millstone  Point  power  station  is  very 
much  part  of  the  atomic  age  in  another  way. 
too:  It  doesn't  always  work.  Prom  last  Sep- 
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tember  to  March  of  this  year,  In  fact,  the 
$103  mUUon  faculty  owned  by  Northeast 
Utilities  didn't  run  at  all. 

First,  seawater  mysteriously  seeped  Into 
Millstone's  reactor,  corroded  hundreds  of 
parts  and  forced  a  closedown  While  fixing 
that,  people  at  Northeast  discovered  some 
unrelated  mistakes  made  when  certain  key 
parts  were  first  Installed.  And  while  these 
were  being  remedied,  the  dismayed  utility 
people  learned  they  had  been  shipped  some 
defective  replacement  gear  by  a  supplier. 
General  Electric  Co. 

By  the  time  It  was  finished,  Northeast  had 
a  repair  bill  exceeding  $10  million.  And  the 
electric  power  Industry  had  yet  another  sign 
that  nuclear  power  plants  so  far  aren't  all 
they  were  originally  cracked  up  to  be. 

Indeed,  their  unreliability  Is  becoming  one 
of  their  most  dependable  features.  The  in- 
credibly complex  faculties  are  plagued  by 
breakdowns  that  experts  blame  on  faulty 
engineering,  defective  equipment  and  operat- 
ing errors.  PaUures  range  from  hour-long 
annoyances  to  months-long  closedowns.  Re- 
pair costs  often  run  Into  mUllons  of  dollars, 
and  some  utUltles  stoically  shell  out  up  to 
$200,000  a  day  for  replacement  electricity  to 
distribute  to  their  customers  In  the  mean- 
time. 

A    LOT    or    FAILTTRES 

For  example,  within  the  past  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Millstone  fiasco,  a  routine  10- 
week  refueling  at  a  Wisconsin  Electric  Power 
Co.  plant  grew  Into  a  five-month  closedown 
for  turbine  and  steam-generator  repairs  the 
company  says  were  to  correct  design  mis- 
takes. A  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.  plant  In 
Rowe.  Mass..  needed  a  six-month.  $6  mUllon 
repair  Job  when  some  bolts  faUed  In  the  re- 
actor core.  And  a  steam  valve  blew  at  a  Vir- 
ginia Electric  Power  Co.  plant  killing  two 
workers.  Another  steam  line  ruptured  at  a 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  plant,  apparently 
as  a  result  of  an  engineering  fault,  and  two 
other  plants  had  to  have  defective  fuel  re- 
placed. Operating  licenses  of  six  reactors  were 
restricted  because  of  fuel  problems. 

So  far,  only  about  4"^  of  the  nation's 
power  comes  from  atomic  plants,  so  such 
breakdowns  have  caused  no  blackouts  yet. 
Bvit  in  the  future,  more  and  more  power  will 
be  coming  from  nuclear  stations — as  much 
as  50 '~r  by  the  year  2000 — and  then  failures 
could  be  traumatic  not  only  for  utUltles  but 
for  consumers  as  well. 

Already,  this  unplanned  downtime  Is  a  big 
factor  keeping  nuclear  stations  from  conrlb- 
uting  as  much  electricity  to  utUltles  as  had 
been  projected.  For  example,  Louis  Boddls, 
president  of  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York,  told  a  recent  Industry  conference  that 
the  18  longest-running  U.S.  nuclear  plants 
averaged  only  61. 9  n^  of  their  potentltd  out- 
put through  last  Sept.  30.  Four  came  close 
to  80^,  but  three  of  these  subsequently 
broke  down.  Eight  of  the  18  were  delivering 
about  50'"r  of  the  power  they  were  theoreti- 
cally capable  of. 

NOT    TOO    CONCERNED 

By  contrast,  most  economic  studies  that 
led  UtUltles  to  go  to  nuclear  plants  In  the 
first  place  assumed  reliable  delivery  of  80% 
or  more  of  a  plant's  potential  power.  A  few 
even  projected  90'~r.  This  apparent  gap  be- 
tween projections  and  reality  has  led  some, 
such  as  Mr.  Roddls.  to  qviestlon  the  validity 
of  these  previously  unchallenged  assump- 
tions. 

But  surprisingly,  most  utility  men.  Includ- 
ing many  who  have  endtired  breakdowns, 
seem  nonchalant  about  the  whole  thing.  "We 
think  there's  a  real  question  about  (the 
quality  of  equipment)  we're  buying,"  con- 
cedes Donald  Allen,  president  of  Yankee 
Atomic  Electric,  the  New  England  power 
company.  But  there  seems  to  be  widespread 
confidence  that  nuclear  plants  wUl  achieve 
their  promise  of  abundant,  cheap  power  once 
the   "learning   curve "   stage   Is   over.  Thus, 


while  there  are  only  29  nuclear  plants  opera- 
Ing  In  the  U.S.  right  now,  134  more  are  on 
the  way,  and  there  could  be  1,000  In  use  by 
the  year  2000,  experts  say. 

Some  utUlty  officials  even  claim  nuclear 
plants  that  deliver  only  half  of  what  they 
could  aren't  a  bad  deal.  "We  think  Lou  (Rod- 
dls, of  Con  Edison)  Just  doesn't  know  what 
he's  talking  about,"  says  Gordon  Corey,  vice 
chairman  of  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of 
Chicago,  which  owns  25  7  of  the  nation's 
current  nuclear  generating  capacity.  Mr. 
Corey  says  Commonwealth  is  "quite  pleased" 
with  output  In  the  50 '"^  range,  since  operat- 
ing costs  are  still  62 '"n  less  than  for  com- 
parably sized  conventional  units  owned  by 
the  utUlty. 

Others  say  huge  new  conventional  power 
plants  are  so  complex  that  they  break  down 
a  lot,  too.  At  Virginia  Electric,  for  example. 
Its  latest  coal-fired  plant  delivers  only  aboxit 
50%  of  its  potential  power.  General  Electric, 
one  of  the  biggest  reactor  makers,  contends 
its  nuclear  plants  perform  "as  good  or  better 
than"  comparably  sized  conventional  units, 
and  a  spokesman  says  It  has  "launched  a  pro- 
gram to  achieve  rates  In  excess  of  90%." 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  another  major 
producer,  also  claims  equal  performance  with 
regular  units,  though  Earle  W.  Dubois,  gen- 
eral marketing  manager  of  reactor  divisions, 
concedes  "as  an  Industry,  we  need  to  im- 
prove overall  reliability." 

Still,  50%  Isn't  the  sort  of  performance 
utilities  had  in  mind  when  the  first  com- 
mercial nuclear  reactor  came  on  stream  16 
years  ago  at  Shlppingport,  Pa.,  with  a  tech- 
nology based  on  the  Navy's  successful  nu- 
clear submarine  program. 

The  process  seemed  very  simple.  A  conven- 
tional power  plant  produces  electricity  by 
burning  coal,  oil  or  natural  gas  to  boll  water. 
The  steam  then  spins  a  turbine  generator.  A 
nuclear  reactor  also  uses  a  steam-driven 
turbine,  but  it  gets  its  heat  from  nuclear 
fission,  or  splitting  of  uranium  atoms  con- 
tained in  pencU-thln  rods. 

Lured  by  the  low  cost  and  comparative 
abundance  of  nuclear  fuel,  utUltles  Jumped 
on  the  nuclear  bandwagon.  Reactor  makers 
urged  them  on  with  "turn -key"  contracts 
that  promised  complete,  ready-to-go  plants 
at  attractive  prices.  Reactor  size  soared. 
After  buUdlng  a  few  small  units,  utUltles 
jumped  quickly  to  reactors  more  than  10 
times  the  size  of  the  first  Shlppingport  unit. 
Soon,  "the  reactor  manufacturer  and  utili- 
ties were  all  grossly  overcommitted,"  says 
Milton  Shaw,  director  of  reactor  development 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Now,  UtUltles  are  "going  to  pay  a  price  for 
trying  to  grow  that  fast,"  claims  Norman 
Rasmussen,  professor  of  nuclear  engineering 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Part  of  that  price  apparently  is  the  current 
string  of  breakdowns  and  malfunctions. 

One  cause  of  trouble  seems  to  be  that  utili- 
ties got  to  super-sized  reactors  quickly  by 
scaling  up  former  technology  Instead  of  de- 
veloping new  technology.  For  example.  In 
the  case  of  the  Virginia  Electric  breakdown 
that  kUled  two  workers,  engineers  relying  on 
experience  with  prior  units  underestimated 
the  pressure  a  certain  steam  valve  would  en- 
counter In  operation,  a  company  official  says. 
It  blew,  and  the  men  were  trapped  in  scald- 
ing steam.  The  steamline  rupture  at  the 
Florida  Power  &  Light  plant  and  a  44-day 
closedown  of  a  Consumers  Power  Co.  nuclear 
plant  In  Michigan  occurred  because  of  similar 
"design  deficiencies,"  company  representa- 
tives say. 

Manufacturing  errors  by  suppliers  add  to 
the  woes.  "You  wouldn't  believe  the  prob- 
lema  we're  getting  with  variations  in  fuel 
quality,"  says  Sol  Burstein,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Wisconsin  Electric.  In  fact,  Vermont 
Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Corp.  and  Common- 
wealth Edison  claim  to  have  gotten  defective 
fuel  from  General  Electric  that  In  some  cases 
necessitated     costly     and     time-consuming 


downtime  for  replacement  of  vital  fuel  cores. 
A  GE  spokesman  says  only  a  tiny  amount  of 
faulty  fuel  escaped  Its  rigid  quality  control, 
and  since  then  It  has  upgraded  Its  fuel- 
making  process  further  to  prevent  the  prob- 
lem from  recurring. 

Quality  control  Is  also  a  problem  on  the 
"steam"  or  turbine  generator  side,  where 
both  nuclear  and  conventional  power  plants 
are  simUar.  "Basically,  the  hardware  Industry 
In  this  country  Isn't  In  very  good  health," 
Mr.  Shaw  of  the  AEC  says.  For  this  reason, 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  which  makes 
reactors  for  utUltles,  recently  started  making 
some  hardware  previously  subcontracted  to 
others.  "We've  gone  Into  the  valve  business," 
for  example,  says  Mr.  Dubois  of  Westlng- 
house. 

But  Westlnghouse  has  had  problems  of  its 
own,  too.  It  turns  out  that  fuels  rods  in 
some  reactors  It  buUt  shrank  and  distorted 
the  rods  holding  the  fuel,  contrary  to  en- 
gineering predictions.  The  AEC  worried  about 
possibly  uneven  or  excessive  heat  that  could 
lead  to  safety  problems,  temporarily  restricted 
the  operating  licenses  of  six  reactors  using 
the  suspect  fuel  so  they  couldn't  be  run  at 
full  power.  Some  restrictions  are  stUl  in 
effect.  MeanwbUe,  Westlnghouse  is  comple- 
ting work  that  It  says  should  eliminate  the 
problem. 

In  other  cases,  construction  lapses  crop 
up.  For  example,  several  utilities  claim  cer- 
tain water-spraying  devices  on  their  reac- 
tors  weren't  Installed  properly,  causing  them 
to  crack  In  use.  And  startup  of  a  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Power  &  Light  Co.  nuclear  plant  was 
delayed  for  "some  time'  by  Inadequate  weld- 
ing on  the  control  rods  that  regulate  the 
rate  of  nuclear  fission,  an  official  says. 

UtUltles  sometimes  compound  equipment 
troubles.  An  AEC  study  of  three  malfunc- 
tions at  a  Commonwealth  Edison  plant,  for 
example,  found  operators'  actions  "aggra- 
vated and  prolonged"  the  Incidents.  The 
AEC  said  one  action  reflected  a  "lack  of 
training  and  an  attitude  In  conflict  with 
good  safety  practices."  Commonwealth 
Edison  doesnt  dispute  the  AEC  claims,  but 
a  spokesman  blames  procedures  written  by 
the  reactor  manufacturer  for  requiring  too 
much  human  Judgment.  They've  been  re- 
written to  remove  much  of  the  need  for 
operator  decisions,  a  company  official  says. 

The  AEC's  Mr.  Shaw  contends  too  many 
UtUltles  are  "trying  to  run  nuclear  plants  the 
way  they  run  fossU  (fuel)  plants,"  which  he 
indicates  often  means  seat-of-the-pants  re- 
sponse to  emergencies. 

Northeast  UtUltles'  experience  with  the 
Millstone  station  demonstrates  how  these 
elements  can  combine  to  disable  a  reactor 
for  a  long  time : 

Like  many  nuclear  plants.  Millstone  uses 
cold  ocean  water  to  condense  reactor  steam 
after  it  spins  the  turbine.  For  an  as  yet  un- 
known reason,  pipes  carrying  the  salt  water 
through  the  reactor  corroded,  allowing  con- 
tamination of  the  plant's  pure  Internal 
water  supply.  Millstone's  operators,  misled 
by  certain  Instrumentation,  tried  to  combat 
the  contamination  with  standby  "demlneral- 
izers"  that  were  quickly  overwhelmed.  The 
salt  water  spread,  forcing  a  closedown. 

WhUe  Inspecting  for  corrosion.  Northeast 
found  some  water-spraying  devices  that  offi- 
cials say  had  been  improperly  Installed  and 
had  to  be  repaired.  Then  came  the  final 
blow:  a  telephone  call  from  General  Electric 
warning  of  a  possible  defect  In  a  new  set  of 
key  fission  control  parts  Just  sent  MUlstone. 
Northeast  halted  refueling.  Inspected  the 
parts,  and  found  not  only  the  defect  GE 
feared,  but  also,  according  to  company  of- 
ficials, several  others. 

GE  says  the  problem  with  the  parts  was 
strictly  mechanical,  not  nuclear-related,  was 
detected  by  standard  procedures  and  was 
corrected.  Only  one  other  plant.  In  Japan, 
got  the  troublesome  parts.  It  says. 

Nevertheless,  downtime  at  Millstone  had  to 
be  extended  another  25  days  at  a  time  when 
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Northeast  was  paying  up  to  $100,000  a  day 
for  replacement  power.  Finally,  the  reactor 
was  restarted  In  March,  but  It  was  cloeed 
AprU  17  for  a  routine  Inspection.  luBpectan 
found  a  repeat  of  the  cracking  problem  In 
the  water -spraying  devices.  The  new  devices 
Installed  during  the  previous  closedown  have 
cracked,  so  the  plant  wUl  remain  closed 
indefinitely. 


THE  RHODESIAN  CHROME 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  S.  1868,  a  measure 
designed  to  reimpose  sanctions  against 
goods  imported  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  on  Africa  on  May 
22d  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  support  for  this 
vital  measure.  The  bipartisan  support 
of  24  Senators  clearly  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  this  matter. 

WTien  the  Military-  Procurement  Act 
was  amended  in  1971  to  remove  economic 
sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia, 
the  principal  concern  focused  on  the  al- 
leged demand  to  import  chrome  ore 
Proponents  of  that  measure  insisted  that 
grave  economic  risks  would  result  from 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
chrome  ore  imports  from  countries  other 
than  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  shabby  claims 
used  to  support  those  contentions  were 
baseless.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  in  that 
amendment  by  the  Treasury  Department 
permitted  this  country  to  import  not 
only  chrome  ore.  but  also  the  amend- 
ment allowed  71  other  commodities  to 
enter  U.S.  ports  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  that 
fact,  however,  so  that  this  measure  has 
been  popularly  called  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  amendment. 

Trading  with  Southern  Rhodesia  vio- 
lates our  commitment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  that  imposed  economic 
sanctions  when  Rhodesia  announced  its 
unilateral  declaration  of  independence 
from  Great  Britain  in  1965.  Since  that 
time.  Great  Britain  has  mounted  con- 
certed campaigns  to  nudge  Southern 
Rhodesia  toward  a  reconciliation  of  its 
breakaway  doctrine.  But  United  States 
action  regarding  chrome  clearly  con- 
tributes little  to  the  British  effort.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
is  obliged  to  use  all  available  legal  ave- 
nues to  serve  this  country's  own  concept 
of  human  and  social  justice. 

For  the  United  States  to  move  against 
the  interests  of  black  Africans,  not  only 
destroys  any  credibility  that  we  have 
with  other  African  nations,  but  it  also 
erodes  the  faith  of  those  Americans 
who  had  hoped  this  nation  would  "do 
the  right  thing"  regarding  the  oppressed 
people  of  Southern  Africa. 

Above  all.  the  legislative  action  break- 
ing sanctions  was  wholly  based  upon 
false  assumption  and  distortions  of  the 
true  relationship  between  this  Nation's 
requirements  and  the  supplies  of  avail- 
able minerals  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Events  that  have  occurred  since  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  removing  the  sanc- 
tions, sharply  demonstrate  why  that 
legislation  must  be  repealed. 


First,  those  who  argued  for  the  re- 
moval of  sanctions  claimed  that  such  a 
move  would  break  the  monopoly  that 
Russia  enjoys  in  the  U.S.  chrome  market. 
Yet,  Russias  share  of  the  market  for 
metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore,  in  the 
first  year  after  sanctions  were  broken, 
remains  almost  exactly  the  same  as  it 
was  for  the  previous  5  years — about  58 
percent. 

Second,  by  lifting  sanctions,  the  U.S. 
ferrochrome  industry  has  suffered  dev- 
astating price  cutting.  Ironically,  one 
company  that  lobbied  for  the  removal 
of  sanctions  has  announced  plans  to  close 
its  Steubenville,  Ohio,  plant  in  1973.  The 
president  of  another  ferrochrome  pro- 
ducer complained: 

They  were  so  successful,  they  are  going  out 
of  business. 

Since  sanctions  have  been  lifted,  total 
imports  of  ferrochrome  have  risen  to  40 
percent  of  the  domestic  market.  When 
sanctions  were  in  force,  those  imports 
accounted  for  only  17  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

Third,  U.S.  imports  of  ferrochrome 
produced  in  Southern  Rhodesia  are  proc- 
essed imder  conditions  that  suggest  this 
country  may  be  in  direct  violation  of 
Federal  laws  prohibiting  acceptance  of 
goods  produced  under  forced  labor. 

Because  chrome  ore  can  be  processed 
much  cheaper  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
than  in  the  United  States,  one  U.S.  com- 
pany uses  its  expansive  facilities  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  outstrip  its  domes- 
tic competitors. 

Black  workers  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
are  imder  the  total  control  of  the  white- 
ruling  minority.  These  workers  are  for- 
bidden to  bargain  for  decent  wages,  or 
adequate  working  conditions.  Wages, 
therefore,  are  maintained  at  starvation 
levels.  The  Southern  Rhodesian  regime 
not  only  subsidizes  ferrochrome  produc- 
tion with  this  low-cost  lat)or  force,  but 
ferrochrome  producers  get  special  freight 
rates  on  the  Government-owned  rail- 
ways. As  a  result,  labor  costs  at  every 
stage  of  the  delivery  process  reflect  the 
oppressively  engineered  laws  that  intimi- 
date and  exploit  black  workers. 

Fourth,  Great  Britain's  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  regime 
of  Ian  Smith  have  been  largely  under- 
mined by  U.S.  efforts  to  coddle  the  rebel 
Southern  Rhodesia  Government.  Mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament  have  pub- 
licly declared  their  dismay  with  the  U.S. 
action  that  lifted  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia,  for  it  is  the  force  of 
economic  and  moral  pressure  from  the 
international  community  that  lends 
Britain  the  leverage  needed  to  steer  the 
Smith  regime  toward  rapprochement. 
Without  support  from  her  allies,  the 
British  Government  finds  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  continue  demanding  a  recon- 
ciliation. Yet.  the  U.S.  Govenunent  has 
claimed  it  is  pledged  to  working  with  the 
British  to  seek  a  just  settlement.  Only 
last  week  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  Honorable  John  Scall,  an- 
nounced his  pledge  that  sanctions  shoiUd 
be  properly  imposed  upon  shipments  of 
goods  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 

U.S.  support  of  the  sanctions  means  a 
great  deal  both  to  the  British  Govern- 


ment and  also  to  the  5  million  black  citi- 
zens of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  November  1971  proposals  for  a 
settlement  negotiated  with  the  British 
and  Rhodesian  Governments  was  over- 
whelmingly rejected  by  black  Rhode- 
sians.  When  he  visited  this  countrj-  in 
May  1972,  Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa  care- 
fully described  for  me  the  Africans'  atti- 
tude to  that  proposal.  He  affirmed  it  is 
quite  clear  that  any  further  negotiations 
on  the  future  of  Southern  Rhodesia  must 
be  with  representatives  of  all  the  people. 
The  bishop  resolutely  declared  that  black 
Africans  in  Southern  Rhodesia  would 
gain  the  most  direct  assistance  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  human  justice. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  continues 
its  illegal  violation  of  the  sancticms 
against  trade  with  Southern  Rhodesia, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  this  country  to 
convince  the  world  that  we  truly  beUeve 
in  self-determination,  the  most  basic  of 
human  rights. 

Repeal  of  the  chrome  amendment 
alone  cannot  achieve  that  goal.  But  as 
long  as  the  United  States  fails  to  abide 
by  this  fundamental  standard,  then  this 
Nation  is  the  proper  target  of  those  who 
seek  hope  and  justice  for  the  oppressed 
people  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  bill,  S.  1868,  and  set 
forth  the  U.S.  commitment  to  its  orig- 
inal United  Nations  pledge. 


RHODESIAN  CHROME  IMPORTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  enter  in 
the  Record  two  newspaper  articles  re- 
lating to  the  issue  of  Rhodesian  chrome 
imports.  The  first  of  these  is  an  article 
by  Laurence  Stern  in  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Stem  discusses  the  factors  sur- 
roimdlng  the  appointment  of  Kenneth 
Rush  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  State.  The 
details  of  this  appointment  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  because  Mr.  Rush  is  a 
former  official  of  Union  Carbide  Corp., 
which  is  the  principal  firm  involved  In 
the  importation  of  ferrochrome  from 
Southern  Rhodesia.  I  believe  it  may  be 
useful  for  the  Senate  to  review  this 
account  of  Mr.  Rush's  involvement. 

In  addition,  I  would  also  like  to  enter 
in  the  Record  an  article  about  Miss 
Judith  Todd  from  the  New  York  Times. 

Judith  Todd  is  a  white  Rhodesian  and 
is  one  of  the  most  courageous  of  those 
fighting  against  the  white  supremacist 
rule  of  the  illegal  Ian  Smith  regime  in 
Rhodesia.  For  her  political  beliefs  she 
was  imprisoned  in  January  1972  and 
went  on  a  hunger  strike  xmtil  she  was 
forcibly  fed,  relensed  under  detention 
and  then  expelled  from  her  country. 

So  Important  is  her  work  on  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  African  majority  that 
Judith  Todd  has  now  been  selected  by 
the  Zimbabwe  African  National  Council, 
the  main  pohtical  organization  of  black 
Africans,  to  be  their  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  She  was  recently  in  the 
United  States  arguing  the  urgency  of 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
verse its  decision  to  break  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  against  Rhodesia  by  im- 
porting Rhodesian  chrome.  Judith  Todd 
is  conWnced  that  unless  swift  and  ef- 
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fective  pressure  can  be  brought  upon  the 
white  minority  in  Rhodesia  to  agree  to 
lanimpeded  progress  toward  majority 
rule,  the  consequences  for  all  Rhodeslaas 
will  be  disastrous.  The  maintenance  of 
effective  and  complete  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  she  regards  as  imperative.  I 
fully  agree  with  her  position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Chromb  CrrKBS  Debate  Ma-rJ'ocxjs  on  Rush 
(By  Laurence  Stern) 

"I  wUl  divest  myself  from  participation  In 
any  decision  having  a  direct  and  substantial 
bearing  on  the  Interests  of  the  Union  Carbide 
Corporation." 

So  declared  Kenneth  Rush,  the  incoming 
deputy  secretary  of  state.  In  a  statement 
filed  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  which  he  presented  himself  for 
conflnoatlon  last  Jan.  29. 

These  words  had  a  special  significance  In 
the  case  of  Rush.  His  33-year  association 
with  Union  Carbide,  a  principal  supplier  of 
chrome  products  from  the  break-away  state 
of  Southern  Rhodesia,  could  prove  a  touchy 
llabUlty  for  the  man  who  was  second  In  com- 
mand of  the  State  Department. 

Nonetheless,  the  nomination  was  approved 
swiftly.  Prior  to  the  hearing,  the  depart- 
ment's office  of  legal  affairs  scrutinized 
Rush's  portfolio  of  Union  Carbide  Interests 
and  found  him  to  be  In  compliance  with  the 
conflict-of-interest  regulations. 

The  senators  who  passed  on  the  nomina- 
tion gave  scant  attention  to  his  holdings  In 
the  company.  "Kenneth  Rush  was  among  the 
better  witnesses  that  came  before  us,"  com- 
mented a  staff  aide. 

And  In  the  few  months  since  he  moved  to 
State  from  the  Pentagon,  where  he  also 
served  as  deputy  secretary.  Rush  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  himself  as  a  strong 
administrator  of  the  vast,  mushy  bureaucracy 
which  George  Ball  once  dubbed  "The  Fudge 
Factory." 

In  the  three  successive  government  jobs 
he  held  since  Richard  Nixon  became  Presi- 
dent In  1969 — U.S.  ambassador  to  Germany, 
deputy  defense  secretary  and  now  No.  2  at 
state — Rush  has  maintained  an  Impeccable 
reputation. 

Within  the  next  two  weeks,  however,  there 
Is  to  prospect  a  major  congressional  quarrel 
over  U.S.  curbs  on  Rhodeslan  chrome  Im- 
ports. Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.) 
and  others  have  been  circulating  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  on  Capitol  Hill.  They  say 
legislation  is  Imminent  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
Amendment,  which  opened  a  big  loophole  m 
the  American  Import  barriers  toward  Rho- 
desia. 

Some  congressional  aides  hint  that  Rush's 
Union  Carbide  connections  may  well  come 
under  fire  at  that  time. 

So  far,  the  only  public  suggestion  of  con- 
flicting Interests  on  Rush's  part  were  made  In 
the  course  of  his  confirmation  hearing  by 
Rep.  Charles  C.  Dl^gs  Jr.,  the  black  congress- 
man from  Detrou  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  African  Subcommittee 
My  concern  over  the  nomination  of  Ken- 
neth Rush  arises  because  of  his  service  for 
more  than  30  years  as  a  ranking  official  of 
Union  Carbide,  a  company  which  because  of 
Its  enterprises  in  Southern  RhodesU  has  a 
substantial  Interest  \n  the  ending  of  or  com- 
promising  of  Rhodeslan  sanctions." 

Dlggs"  objections  were  rooted  In  the  ttir- 
bulent  politics  of  the  Rhodeslan  boycott 
centering  on  both  U.N.  and  VS.  sanctions 
against  the  minority -rule  regime  of  Ian 
Smith  In  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  debate  Is 
fraught  with  racial  overtones,  corporate  self- 
,lnterest,  congressional  politics  and  tran- 
scending questions  of  International  morality. 

But  the  objective  root  of  the  matter  la 


chrome,  one  of  Rhodesia's  most  profitable  ex- 
ports. Rhodeslan  chrome  Is  high  on  the  VH. 
embargo  list.  Rush's  old  company.  Union 
Carbide,  is  a  principal  supplier  of  the  Indus- 
trially precious   mineral. 

In  1967  President  Johnson  Issued  Execu- 
tlre  Order  11322  which  slapped  a  tight  em- 
bargo. In  compliance  with  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  action,  on  chrome  and  other  South- 
ern Rhodeslan  exports.  The  objective  was  to 
Induce  the  Smith  regime  to  negotiate  re- 
form of  Its  white  supremacist  policies  with 
Great  Britain  leading  toward  majority  rule. 
The  effect  was,  understandably,  to  Impose 
major  hardships  on  Union  Carbide's  Rho- 
deslan  subsidiary. 

Union  Carbide  In  1969,  after  Rush's  ap- 
pointment as  ambassador  to  Germany,  was 
the  only  company  granted  an  exemption 
from  the  chrome  Import  ban.  It  was  Issued 
a  "special  hardship"  license  for  Importing 
150,000  tons  of  chrome  products.  The  John- 
son administration  had  refused  to  grant 
such  exemptions. 

It  is  In  the  context  of  the  domestic  polit- 
ical repercussions  of  the  Rhodeslan  em- 
bargo and  ensuing  action  In  Congress  to  sub- 
vert It  that  the  financial  relationships  be- 
tween Rush  and  Union  Carbide  take  on  sig- 
nificance. 

At  the  time  Rush  appeared  for  confirma- 
tion for  the  State  Department  post,  he  was 
drawing  a  pension  from  Union  Carbide  of 
850.000  a  year,  in  addition  to  his  $42,600  gov- 
ernment salary,  according  to  qualified  gov- 
ernment sources. 

In  addition.  Union  Carbide  is  paying  Into 
a  "blind  trust"  some  $26,000-a-year  In 
"dividend  equivalents,"  cash  payments  equal 
to  ctirrent  dividends  of  92  on  each  share  of 
Union  Carbide  stock.  A  blind  trust  Is  one 
which  Is  screened  from  the  beneficiary's 
knowledge  and  control.  The  trust  terminates, 
however,  when  Rush  leaves  his  State  Depart- 
ment post.  The  dividend  payments  are  a 
lifetime  benefit  under  Rush's  arrangement 
with  Union  Carbide. 

Rush  also  held  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
firmation an  estimated  30,000  shares  in  Union 
Carbide  stock  which  Is  currently  trading  at 
*42  a  share,  for  a  paper  value  of  $1.2  mUllon. 

And  so,  unquestionably,  at  the  time  he  last 
saw  his  portfolio  Rush  had  a  substantial 
financial  Interest  In  the  success  of  Union 
Carbide.  The  company's  success.  In  turn,  Is 
governed  in  no  small  measure  by  the  success 
of  its  Rhodeslan  subsidiary  which  In  turn 
Is  affected  by  U.S.  government  policy  pro- 
viding access  to  American  markets. 

(In  response  to  inquiries  by  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  an  aide  to  Rush  Issued  this  state- 
ment: "Because  he  has  been  employed  by 
Union  Carbide  for  over  30  years,  the  ijeputy 
Secretary  feels  that  when  the  Issue  of  Rho- 
deslan chrome  arises  in  discussions  and  for 
decision  within  the  Department,  he  will  not 
participate  In  any  such  decision. 

("He  would  expect,  however,  to  support 
any  policy  of  the  administration  related  to 
the  issue  of  Rhodeslan  chrome") 

In  1971  lobbyists  for  Union  Carbide  and 
several  other  industries  with  a  dU-ect  stake 
m  repeal  of  the  U.S.  chrome  sanctions  help- 
ed to  pass  a  bUl  lifting  the  chrome  embargo. 
The  measure,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Jr.  (Ind.-Va.)  became  the  subject  of 
bitter  economic  and  Ideological  controversy 
on  Capitol  Hill.  National  church  organiza- 
tions, mining  companies,  civil  rights  groups 
and  racial  activists  all  flocked  to  the  battle 
on  the  Senate  floor  which  was  eventually 
won  by  Byrd  and  the  Southern  parliamen- 
tary tacticians  who  were  his  allies. 

Senate  supporters  of  the  original  sanctions 
led    by    Gale    McGee    (D-Wyo.)    tried    the 
following  year  to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment. Once  again  they  were  outmaneuvered 
and  McOee  angrily  charged  the  White  Houm 


with  waffling  In  Us  support  of  what  be  as- 
svuned  to  be  the  administration's  stand. 

At  one  of  the  hearings  on  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs  David  Newsom,  spwaklng  for  the 
administration,  asserted:  "Were  this  bill  to 
become  law  It  would  put  the  United  States 
In  clear  violation  of  the  International  treaty 
obligations  It  freely  undertook  when  the 
United  Nations'  Charter  was  ratified."  This 
was  the  prevailing  theme  of  administration 
witnesses  on  the  issue. 

In  sharp  contrast  was  the  testimony  of 
Rush  when  he  appeared  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  January.  He  pro- 
fessed a  policy  of  "neutrality"  on  the  Byrd 
Amendment  and  the  Rhodeslan  chrome  con- 
troversy although  he  proclaimed  himself  to 
be  In  sympathy  with  the  sanctions  against 
the  Smith  regime. 

"I  have  scrupulously  refrained  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  with  regard  to  chrome 
or  the  Importation  of  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
to  anyone.  In  private  and  public,  since  I 
became  ambassador  to  Germany,"  he  testi- 
fied. 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Malne)  re- 
torted : 

"I  take  It  that  since  our  country  at  one 
point  at  least  subsrclbed  to  those  sanctions 
that  something  other  than  a  neutral  attitude 
was  expected  and  called  for  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  under  secretary  of 
state." 

"Only  In  regard  to  chrome  and  the  Byrd 
Amendment,"  Rush  retorted.  Chrome  was,  of 
course.  Union  Carbide's  main  concern  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment was  the  vehicle  for  bringing  It  to 
American  markets. 

"I  have  carefully  refrained  from  com- 
menting about  chrome  or  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment," he  stressed  to  Muskle.  "Because  of 
my  prior  association  with  Union  Carbide  .  . . 
I  should  like  to  continue  that  posture." 

Mr.   SMrrH's  Regime 
(By  Judith  Todd) 

London — Rhodesia's  Smith  regime  tends 
to  regard  any  opposition  as  a  threat  to  its 
existence.  Leaders  of  the  African  people  (95 
per  cent  of  the  population)  have  been  held 
In  prisons  and  detention  camps  for  years 
without  trial — one  man.  Daniel  Madzlm- 
bamuto,  is  now  entering  his  fourteenth  year 
of  detention — parties  and  newspapers  have 
been  banned  and  activities  within  the  coun- 
try are  rigorously  controlled  by  laws  and 
regulations.  One  of  the  latest  regulations 
makes  it  an  offense,  punishable  by  up  to 
seven  years  imprisonment,  to  spread  rumors. 

Peter  Nlesewand.  28-year-old  reporter  for 
the  BBC,  UP. I..  Reuters  and  The  Guardian 
has  now  been  detained.  Nlesewand  is  not 
even  a  protester.  He  Is  simply  an  accurate 
journalist  who.  by  competently  reporting 
events  In  Rhodesia,  fell  foul  of  the  Smith 
regime.  Like  all  other  detainees  he  is  held 
under  an  order  signed  by  the  Minister  of 
Law  and  Order  which  states  that  he  Is  de- 
tained because  of  the  "belief"  that  he  may 
in  the  future  do  something  against  the  State. 

Quite  apart  from  the  detention  order 
Nlesewand  has  been  charged  and  found 
guilty  under  Rhodesia's  Official  Secrets  Act. 
His  trial  was  In  secret.  The  charges  are  not 
known.  The  sentence,  announced  to  waiting 
newsmen  by  a  court  official  was  two  years 
herd  labor,  one  suspended  conditionally.  The 
sentence  has  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  in 
Britain  and  It  is  possible  that  enough  pres- 
sure will  be  brought  on  the  Smith  regime 
to  secure  Nlesewand 's  release.  If  not.  he  will 
serve  his  sentence  and  then  may  continue  to 
be  held  Indefinitely  under  the  detention 
order  which  remains  In  force,  whatever 
Peter's  circumstances,  until  it  is  revoked  by 
the  Minister  of  Law  and  Order. 

Sometimes  the  actions  of  the  Smith  regime 
verge  on  the  ridiculous.  In  January  1972  my 
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father  and  I  were  arrested — no  charges,  no 
trial.  After  five  weeks  in  prison  we  were  re- 
leased, only  to  be  put  under  immediate  house 
arrest.  My  father  Is  stlU  imder  house  arrest. 
Last  July  I  was  given  permission  to  leave 
Rhodesia  for  England.  At  the  airport,  just  as 
I  was  leaving,  a  new  detention  order  was 
served  on  me.  This  stated  that  if  I  returned 
to  Rhodesia  I  must  go  Immediately  to  my  last 
place  of  detention:  that  although  I  was  being 
allowed  to  leave  Rhodesia  I  still  remained  a 
detainee  (which  means  that  Rhodesia  news- 
papers are  not  allowed  to  pn-lnt  my  name) ; 
and  that  If  while  overseas  I  did  anything 
subversive — "subversive"  was  not  defined — ^I 
would  be  liable  to  a  year's  imprisonment  on 
my  return  to  Rhodesia.  As  my  new  bocA  has 
just  been  banned  by  special  governmental 
decree  for  "security  reasons"  the  Incentives 
to  return  to  Rhodesia  are  not  great. 

The  situation  Inside  Rhodesia  Is  critical. 
Africans  who  have  left  the  country  and 
trained  In  guerrilla  warfare  are  returning  to 
fight  and  are  now  being  supported  by  the 
local  papulation.  Since  last  December  more 
than  a  dozen  whites  have  been  kUled,  an 
alarming  number  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
total  white  population  Is  only  about  275.000. 
The  Smith  regime  has  responded  by  sen- 
tencing captured  guerrillas  to  death  and.  In 
a  brutal  campaign  to  "disinfect"  local  groups 
believed  t.->  have  aided  guerrillas,  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  collective  punish- 
ments under  which  cattle  have  been  seized, 
villages  fined,  schools  closed  and  turned  Into 
interrogation  camps  where  hundreds  of  men 
are  being  held. 

The  only  African  political  organization  In 
Rhodesia,  the  African  National  Council  Is. 
however,  under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
Methodist  Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa,  pleading 
for  peaceful  change  and  for  talks  and  com- 
promise between  white  and  black  leaders. 
The  weapon  on  the  side  of  peaceful  change 
is  the  continuing  United  Nations  mandatory 
sanctions  policy  against  the  Illegal  Smith 
regime.  This  policy  has  gravely  damaged  the 
Rhodeslan  economy  and,  more  importantly, 
keeps  the  regime  isolated.  Only  continuing 
pressure  of  this  kind  may  lead  white  leaders 
to  a  negotiating  table  with  African  leaders. 

The  United  States  decision  to  import  Rho- 
deslan minerals,  and  thus  to  provide  foreign 
currency  to  the  Smith  regime,  is  one  which 
President  Nixon  could  easUy  get  revoked.  By 
dong  so.  he  would  be  assisting  In  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  seeking  p>eacef  ully  to  change  Rho- 
desia from  a  repressive  white -supremacist 
state  into  a  country  where  citizens  of  any 
colour  were  accorded  their  rights  and  dignity 
and  men  held  for  years  in  camp)G  and  jails 
were  given  their  freedom  and  the  chance  to 
start  trying  to  mend  their  lives  and  families. 


JOHN  C.  KAZANJIAN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  John  C.  "Caser"  Kazanjlan. 
70-year-old  San  Joaquin  Valley  rancher 
admired  throughout  his  community  for 
an  outstanding  record  of  business  and 
civic  accomplishments,  died  in  Visalla, 
Calif.,  on  March  19. 

I  would  like  to  devote  a  few  moments 
of  reflection  to  his  long  and  colorful  life. 

Mr.  Kazanjlan  began  ranching  In  Tu- 
lare County.  Calif.,  nearly  40  years  ago, 
following  an  exceptional  athletic  career 
which  led  to  his  election  to  the  Fresno 
Athletic  HaU  of  Fame  in  1969.  He  was 
rated  one  of  the  best  all-around  football 
players  In  the  history  of  Fresno  State 
College,  then  went  on  to  play  in  two  Rose 
Bowl  games  for  Stanford  University.  He 
participated  on  two  National  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  championship  teams  in 
track  field,  and  spent  5  years  on  the 
professional  wrestling  circuit  before  en- 
tering into  business  life. 


His  agribusiness  operations  included 
fruit  dehydration,  grape  packing  and 
shipping.  He  served  actively  on  various 
local  agricultural  committees,  commimity 
service  clubs,  and  officiated  as  foreman 
of  the  1962  Tulare  County  grand  jury. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  general  chair- 
man of  a  statewide  seminar  on  welfare. 
John  Kazanjlan 's  life  will  be  remembered 
as  an  inspiration  to  Calif  omians  to  re- 
new their  involvement  in  service  of  their 
countrj'  and  fellow  men. 


MASSACHUSETTS     CITIZENS     PRO- 
TEST RISING  FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's monthly  consumer  price  index 
figxires  demonstrate  once  again  that  the 
supermarket  is  a  disaster  area  for  mil- 
lions of  shoppers  and  consumers  in 
Massachusetts  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Once  again,  as  it  has  for  the  past 
3  months  this  year,  the  cost  of  living 
has  soared,  and  once  again  It  was  food 
prices  that  led  the  steep  and  upward 
climb. 

The  figures  tell  the  story.  In  April,  the 
overall  cost  of  living  rose  0.7  percent,  or 
an  annual  rate  of  Increase  of  over  8 
percent.  That  increase  is  btid  enough,  but 
the  story  on  food  is  even  worse — grocery 
store  prices  rose  by  1.3  percent  in  April, 
an  annual  rate  of  over  15  percent,  or 
nearly  twice  the  Increase  in  overall  con- 
sumer prices.  Coming  on  top  of  the  astro- 
nomical food  price  increases  earlier  this 
year,  the  cost  of  food  was  a  full  13  per- 
cent higher  in  April  1973  than  It  was  in 
April  1972. 

E>uring  the  Easter  recess  of  Congress 
last  month,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  a  number  of  commimities  in  many 
different  parts  of  Massachusetts.  Wher- 
ever I  traveled,  I  foimd  what  the  Oallup 
Poll  confirmed  last  Sunday,  that  the  high 
cost  of  living,  especially  the  rising  cost 
of  food,  is  the  number  one  concern  of 
young  and  old  alike.  Every  worker  on  the 
assembly  line,  every  housewife  in  the 
supermarket,  every  executive  In  the 
boardroom,  every  citizen  in  Massachu- 
setts feels  the  burden  of  rising  prices  and 
knows  that  strong  medicine  is  required 
to  cure  an  inflation  and  bring  the  econ- 
omy back  to  health. 

We  know  who  the  real  victims  of  soar- 
ing prices  are — millions  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens trying  to  live  on  income  that  shrinks 
in  buying  power  each  day  as  prices  rise. 
The  monthly  consumer  and  wholesale 
price  reports  read  like  battlefield  statis- 
tics. In  fact,  we  have  not  seen  anything 
like  the  current  rate  of  price  increases 
since  the  early  1950's,  at  the  height  of 
the  price  explosion  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war. 

The  cause  of  the  problem  is  not  far  to 
seek,  phase  III.  launched  last  January 
by  the  President,  has  been  a  failure,  and 
it  has  failed  because  the  administration 
completely  underestimated  the  strength 
of  the  inflationary  pressure  still  left  in 
the  economy  when  phase  II  was  prema- 
turely ended. 

Preoccupied  with  Watergate,  the  ad- 
ministration has  compounded  its  serious 
January  mistake  by  four  straight  months 
of  failure  to  take  any  effective  action  to 
repair  the  damage.  Timid  and  half- 
hearted   gestures    like    the   meat   price 


freeze  and  the  new  reporting  require- 
ments are  mere  slaps  on  the  wrist,  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  mushrooming  economic 
crisis,  an  abdication  of  the  administra- 
tion's responsibility  to  200  million  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  keep  the  economy  from 
nmning  wild. 

It  is  long  past  time  to  end  this  period 
of  inaction  and  neglect.  My  own  view  is 
that  the  only  realistic  answer  Is  a  tem- 
porary across  the  board  price  freeze,  in- 
cluding farm  and  food  products,  followed 
by  a  return  to  a  phase  n-type  program 
for  the  longer  nm. 

We  need  a  new  economic  policy,  com- 
parable to  the  dramatic  policy  laimched 
by  the  President  in  August  1971.  Even  if 
the  administration  Is  deaf  to  the  pleas 
of  the  ordinary'  consumer,  at  least  it 
should  heed  the  message  that  Wall 
Street,  the  Dow  Jones  average,  and  the 
international  money  markets  have  been 
sending. 

Unless  firm  action  is  taken,  and  taken 
now.  to  bring  prices  back  to  earth,  we 
face  the  dismal  prospect  of  continuing 
imacceptable  inflation  for  every  Ameri- 
can consumer,  with  the  inevitable  pros- 
pect of  a  bust  at  the  end  of  the  boom. 
We  know  that  the  tools  of  modem  eco- 
nomic life  are  more  than  adequate  to 
prevent  that  insidious  cycle  of  boom  and 
bust.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  use  them. 

Two  weeks  ago.  I  had  the  opportunity 
again  to  see  firsthand  the  rising  concern 
of  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  In  my  office 
in  the  Federal  Building  in  Boston,  I  met 
with  a  delegation  of  concerned  citizens 
from  Worcester.  Shrewsbury,  and  many 
other  communities  of  central  Massachu- 
setts. They  presented  me  with  a  large 
number  of  significant  and  impressive 
petitions,  signed  by  more  than  10,000 
housewives  protecting  the  soaring  cost 
of  food  in  their  conunimities. 

I  share  their  concern.  I  praise  their 
action  suid  I  urge  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  respond  to  the  obvious  need 
for  a  more  vigorous  national  economic 
policy. 

A  sound  economy  is  the  greatest  social 
program  America  ever  had.  the  heart 
of  all  our  other  hopes  for  our  country. 
We  know  the  path  we  ought  to  take  to 
bring  the  economy  back  to  health.  I 
intend  to  work  in  Congress  to  achieve 
this  goal,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
support  of  so  many  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  who  see 
the  need  so  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  brought  with 
me  eight  of  the  petitions  I  received  ear- 
lier this  month,  signed  by  116  citizens  of 
central  Massachusetts.  These  eight  peti- 
tions are  representative  of  the  hundreds 
of  others  that  I  received,  signed  by  more 
than  10,000  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
expressing  their  strong  concern  for  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  action  to  bring  in- 
flation under  control.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  eight  petitions  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petitions 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

I»ETrnoN  No.  1 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
431  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

We  urge  you  to  speak  out  and  use  your 
influence  in  taking  those  steps  necessary  to 
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lower  and  stabilize  food  costs.  Consumers 
cannot  bear  the  current  price  Increases  like 
those  of  the  January/ March  period. 

We  voters  and  taxpayers  want  to  hear  your 
voice  in  our  behalf  and  see  the  results  of 
your    efforts    In    this    crucial    matter. 

Susan  Berthlaume,  8  View  Street,  Wor- 
cester. Mass. 

Joan  E.  Ethler.  28  Williamsburg  Court, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Jackie  Lorman,  63  Topsfleld  Circle.  Shrews- 
bury. Mass. 

Stephanie  BelUone.  115  Eastern  Avenue, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Robert  Berthlaume,  8  View  Street,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Mrs.  James  Marshall,  11  Fairbanks  Street, 
Worcester.  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Mills,  43  Burncoat  Terrace, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Donald  W.  Hobday,  1  Pierce  Street.  Hud- 
son. Mass. 

Pamela  L.  Gordon.  145-A  Park  Hill  Avenue, 
MlUbury,  Mass. 

Janet  E.  Qulntln,  186  N.  Qulnslg  Avenue, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Pamela  A  Robinson.  39  Proctor  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Robert  Benolt,  5  Westboro  Road,  N. 
Grafton,  Mass. 

PETmoN  No.  2 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennbdt. 
431  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  urge  you  to  speak  out  and  use  your  in- 
fluence m  taking  those  steps  necessary  to 
lower  and  stabilize  food  costs.  Consiuners 
cannot  bear  the  current  price  increases  like 
those  of  the  January  March  period. 

We  loters  and  taxpayers  want  to  hear  your 
voice  in  our  bebaU  and  see  the  reaults  of  your 
efforts  In  this  crucial  matter. 

Norma  Roeiello,  10  Wheeler  Avenue, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Lena  D'Agostlno,  61  Dewey  Road.  Shrews- 
bury. Mass. 

Pave  M.  Mlllett,  25  Worthlngton  Avenue. 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Mary  DePrancesco,  61  West  wood  Road, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Patricia  LaganelU.  217  Oak  Street,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Maria  Blanchard,  10  Rlvelly  Street  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Peg  Courtney,  9  Maury  Lane.  Shrewsbury. 
Mass. 

Rosalyn  ConslgUo.  13  Dalphen  Road. 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Camella  Kruczynskl,  26  Plnedale  Road, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Stella  B.  Jones,  18  Florence  Street,  Shrews- 
bur\\  Mass. 

Geraldlne  Joubert,  5  Jordon  Road,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

PETmoN   No.   3 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kenkedy. 
431  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  speak  out  and  us«  your 
Influence  In  taking  those  steps  necessary  to 
lower  and  stabilize  food  costs.  Consumers 
cannot  bear  the  current  price  Increases  like 
those  of  the  January  March  period. 

We  voters  and  taxpmyers  want  to  hear 
your  voice  in  our  behalf  and  see  the  results 
of  your  efforts  In  this  crucial  matter. 

Mrs.  Paul  L.  Bourgeois,  119  Southgate 
Street.  Worcester,  Maas. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Hayes,  8  Jackson  Lane,  MUl- 
bury,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Oarrieu,  9  Belcourt  Road, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Welby.  79  Cohasset  Sreet, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  David  K.  Mero,  12  Seaward  Street, 
Worcester.  Mass. 

Joseph  H.  Welby,  50  Elmwood  Street.  Au- 
burn. Mass. 


Daniel  Hayes,  8  Jackson  Lane,  Mlllbury, 
Mass. 

Joseph  Sumara,  73  Wall  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Dennis  Arenella,  37  Sheridan  Drive. 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Peter  DlCurtls,  15  Old  Faith  Road,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

James  Crandall,  467  Oak  Street,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Buddy  Hlckson,  45  Fountain  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Josephme  Sharkus,  24  Ward  Street. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

lAura  B.  Laws,  415  Lake  Avenue,  Worces- 
ter. Mass. 

Allan  J.  Bonoml,  97  Forest  Avenue,  Qulncy, 
Mass, 

PETmON    No.    4 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennkdt, 
431  Old  Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  speak  out  and  use  your 
Influence  In  taking  those  steps  necessary  to 
lower  and  stabilize  food  costs.  Consumers 
cannot  bear  the  current  price  Increases  like 
those  of  the  January  March  period. 

We  voters  and  taxpayers  want  to  hear 
your  voice  in  our  behalf  and  see  the  results 
of  your  efforts  in  this  crucial  matter. 

Gladys  Smith.  140a  Qulnslgamond  Avenue, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Ruth  E.  Cragan,  35  Elliot  Street,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Marti  Kaplan,  107  So.  Qulnslgamond. 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Angelo  T.  Battlsta,  7  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Mary  E.  Patterson,  1  WatervUle  Circle, 
North  Grafton,  Mass. 

Josephine  BLscegUa,  6  Dewey  Road,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Mrs.  Sandra  Mlgneault,  5  Canna  Drive, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

James  M.  Brosnan,  234  S.  Qulnslgamond 
Avenue,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Maureen  Smyth,  234  S.  Qulnslgamond 
Avenue,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Mary-Ellen  Rogers,  968  Salisbury  St., 
Holden,  Mass. 

Barbara  Myers,  4  Knight  Street,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Petition  No.  5 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
431  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  speak  out  and  use  your 
Influence  In  taking  those  steps  necessary  to 
lower  and  stabilize  food  costs.  Consumers 
cannot  bear  the  current  price  Increases  like 
those  of  the  January /March  period. 

We  voters  and  taxpayers  want  to  hear  your 
voice  in  our  behalf  and  see  the  results  of 
your  efforts  In  this  crucial  matter. 

Helen  L.  Carlson,  20  Old  Faith  Rd.,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Mary  Meola,  24  Gage  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Daniel  K.  Schaefer,  7  Manor  Road,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Paul  W.  Walkoskl.  262  S.  Qulnslgamond 
Avenue,   Shrewsbury,   Mass. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  Schaefer,  7  Manor  Road, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Valerl,  15  Tampa  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Frank  Padavano,  15  Maury  Lane,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Vincent  P.  DlLeo,  53  Merrlfleld  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Janet  E.  DiLeo,  53  Merrlfleld  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Peter  Haber,  431a  Lake  Avenue,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jean  Nuzzettl,  12  Normal  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

James  McOourty,  11  Lake  View  Street, 
Worcester.  Maas. 


Etta  Marie  McCarthy.  391  Shrewsbury  St.. 
Worcester.  Mass. 

Gary  E.  Erlckson,  17  Puffton  Vlllate  Apts., 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Rosemary  A.  Moreau,  87  Canterbury  St.. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Joan  E.  Wrenn.  18  Plneland  Avenue, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Edmond  Daniel,  122  Southgate,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

PETmON  No.  6 
Hon.  ElowABD  M.  Kennedy, 
431  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

We  urge  you  to  speak  out  and  use  your 
Influence  In  taking  those  steps  necessary  to 
lower  and  stabilize  food  costs.  Consumers 
cannot  bear  the  current  price  increases  like 
those  of  the  January/March  period. 

We  voters  and  taxpayers  want  to  hear  your 
voice  in  our  behalf  and  see  the  results  of 
your  efiforts  In  this  crucial  matter. 

Robert  H.  Hutchinson,  36  Francis  Avenue, 
Shrewsbury,  Maas. 

Jean  Graham,  137  Prospect  Street,  Shrews- 
bury. Mass. 

M.  Shirley  Maraget,  667  Main  Street, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

James  G.  WUloughby,  8  WUllamsbury  Ct., 
Shrewsb\u7,  Mass. 

Mary  L.  Loverlng,  552  Main  Street,  Shrews- 
bury. Mass. 

John  D.  Bennett,  7  Shady  Lane  Ave., 
Shrewsbury,  Maas. 

Elizabeth  L.  DriscoU,  28  Westwood  Road, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Maynard  J.  Burke,  271  Grafton  Street. 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Robert  F.  McKenny,  71  Walnut  Terrace, 
Holden,  Mass. 

Paul  Wlckson,  235  Cherry  Street,  Shrews- 
bury. Mass. 

Gladys  Lawson,  31  Grafton  Street,  Shrews- 
ury,  Mass. 

Penny  Rawson,  23  Colton  Lane,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Reglna  A.  Collins,  46  Gates  Road.  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Yvonne  E.  Stewart,  34  Falrvlew  Ave., 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  Best,  18-13  Williams- 
burg Ct.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Jude  DowUng,  59  South  Street,  Shrewsbury, 
Mass. 

Stephen  Kalagher,  1  Cook  Street,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Jim  Smith,  4  Merrlam  Avenue,  Shrewsbury, 
Mass. 

William  F.  Powell,  23  Walnut  Street, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

M.  C.  Chung,  15  Flske  Street,  Shrewsbury, 
Mass. 

PETmoN  No.  7 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
431  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  speak  out  and  use  your 
Influence  In  taking  those  steps  necessary  to 
lower  and  stabilize  food  costs.  Consumers 
cannot  bear  the  current  price  Increases  like 
those  of  the  January /March  period. 

We  voters  and  taxpayers  want  to  hear  your 
voice  In  our  behalf  and  see  the  results  of 
your  efforts  In  this  crucial  matter. 

Charles  S.  Hull,  10  Francis  Avenue, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Charles  V.  Jamleson,  19  Alden  Avenue, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Janet  G.  Turturo,  15  Westmont  Circle, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Wendy  Giumentaro,  25  Brookway  Drive, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Joanne  Landry,  20  Saunders  Drive,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Marie  Nourse,  16  Bryant  Avenue,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Doreen  Lawless,  4  Beaver  Drive,  Shrews- 
bury. Maas. 
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Elizabeth  Holle,  131  Holman  Street, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Paula  H.  Connally,  30  Cross  Street,  Shrews- 
bury, Maas. 

Katherlne  Murphy,  218  N.  Qulnslgamond 
Ave.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Lester  Hunter,  136  Boylston  Street, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

John  Holmes,  367  Brlgham,  Northboro, 
Maas. 

Louise  R.  Basilissa,  32  Westmont  Road, 
Shrewsbury.  Mass. 

Joseph  Tyan,  5  Karen  Avenue,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Evelyn  M.  Tyan,  5  Karen  Avenue,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Madeline  Younls,  3  Pratt  Lane,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Reginald  W.  Rlvcs,  7  Prospect  Street, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Wyman  R.  Allard,  109  Coburn  Ave.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Elsie  Sattus,  12  Merrlam  Avenue,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Galler,  6  Grafton  St.,  Shrews- 
bury, Maas. 

PirmoN  No.  8 
Hon,  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
431  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urge  you  to  speak  out  and  use  your 
Influence  In  taking  those  steps  necessary  to 
lower  and  stabilize  food  costs.  Consumers 
cannot  bear  the  current  price  Increswes  like 
those  of  the  January/March  period. 

We  voters  and  taxpayers  want  to  hear  your 
voice  In  our  behalf  and  see  the  results  of 
your  efforts  In  this  crucial  matter. 


Sandra  Hodge,  30  Lakeside  Drive,  Shrews- 
bviry,  Mass. 

Lorraine  Derosler,  71  Crescent  St.,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Sofia  Glazer,  20  Monadnock  Drive,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Helen  Lucia,  3  Linden  Street,  Boylston, 
Mass. 

Louise  D.  Cusson,  12  Millwood  Dr.,  Shrews- 
bury, Mass. 

Isabel  C.  Hair,  111  Nola  Drive,  Holden, 
Mass 

Ruth  E.  MacConnell,  23  Ruggles  Street, 
Westboro,  Mass. 

Barbara  L.  Barr,  32  Creeper  Hill  Rd.,  N. 
Grafton,  Mass, 

Eleanor  Shea,  32  Rena  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Rose  Querlco,  103  Howe  Avenue,  Shrews- 
bury, Maas. 


THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  the  Congress  and  the  public  might 
understand  the  true  dimensions  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance,  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions collected  and  published  information 
on  each  of  the  component  programs  with 
apppropriate  totals  and  subtotals  for  the 
first  time  last  year. 

This  information,  when  updated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  indicates  that  the 
administration  proposes  transfer  of  $8.6 
billion  abroad,  exclusive  of  U.S.  military 


costs  or  the  operations  of  the  Export - 
Import  Bank.  Of  this  total,  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  $4.1  billion  in  security 
related  transfers  and  $4.5  billion  in  trans- 
fers for  development,  humanitarian,  and 
reconstruction  assistance. 

In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  administration 
proposed  a  total  program  of  $10.1  billion. 
Of  this  amount,  security  assistance  and 
related  transfers  totaled  $5.9  billion  and 
$4.2  billion  was  for  proposed  development 
and  humanitarian  transfers. 

The  committee  believes  that  while  this 
information  constitutes  a  most  useful 
document  for  viewing  U.S.  foreign  assis- 
tance in  its  totality.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  such  broad  statistical  pres- 
entations are  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions with  reference  to  overall  grouping.^ 
and  definitions.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  fiscal  year  1974  column  is  a 
projected  estimate  subject  to  reduction 
through  congressional  action  or  increases 
by  the  Executive's  broad  and  virtually 
unrestricted  use  of  direct  transfer 
authority. 

Mr.  President,  this  full  report  will  be 
reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's fiscal  year  1974  hearings.  How- 
ever, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  tables  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TRANSFERS  OF  U.S.  RESOURCES  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS— WORLDWIDE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  PROGRAM 

lln  thousands  o(  dollars) 


Fiscal  year— 


1972 
actual 


1973 
estimated 


1974 
proposed 


Grand  total  of  all  U  S  resources  transferred.       9.278,  S78         9.511.259         8.643.349 


Security  assistance  (subtotal). 


6,040.038         5,945,192         4.111,417 


Military  assistance  program 

Distributed  by  country.. 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Int  mil.  education  and  training  program 

Distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Military  assistance  service  funded 

Distributed  by  country 

MAAG  administrative  costs— Military  department 
funded 

Distributed  by  country 

Transfer  of  defense  stocks 

Distributed  by  country 

Excess  defense  articles 

Distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Ships  transfers,  distributed  by  country 

Real  property  transfers 

Security  supporting  assistance  

Distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Foreign  military  credit  sales 

Distributed  by  country. 

Export-Import  Bank  military  loans 

Distributed  by  country 

Public   Law  480   (sec.    104(c).    distribution   by 

country  > 

Purchase  of  local  currency  (Vietnam) 


549,892 

(527,813) 

(22, 079) 


589.100 

(453. 028) 

1(136.072) 


2, 584. 100 
(2.584.100) 

95, 157 
(95.157) 
252.421  . 

(252.421). 
107.318 

(107.316) 

(2) 

159.6% 

631.128 

593. 226 

(577.883) 
(15.343) 
550,000 

(550.  000) 
190.000 

(190. 000) 

(67. 060) 
327, 100 


2,735,000 
(2,735,000) 

96.110 
(%.  110) 


771,500 
(648.  727) 
(122,773) 
33,000 
(30.123) 
(2.877) 
1.870,800 
(1.870.800) 

52,409 
(52,409) 


Fiscal  year— 


1972 
actual 


1973 
estimated 


1974 
proposed 


185.000 

(184,000) 

(1,000). 

121,000 

721.091 

627. 891 

(606,786) 

(21, 105) 

550,000 

(550.  000) 

100.000 

(100.000) 

(157,900) 
220. 000 


185,000 
(185,000) 

"""6,560" 
244.  553 
124. 055 
(117,500) 
(6,  555) 
760.000 
(760,000) 
NA 
(NA) 

(162.080) 
63.600 


Indochina   postwar  reconstruction  (sub- 
total)  


630.945 


Distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country. 


(614,000) 
(16.945) 


Development  assistance  (subtotal) 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Development  loans,  distributed  by  country.. 

Not  distributed  by  country. 

Development  grants,  distributed  by  country. 

Not  distributed  by  country... 

Population  programs,  distributed  by  country. 

Not  distributed  by  country 


3.238,540         3,566.067 


3.  900, 987 


(1,474.228) 

(1,334,491) 

(1,338.314) 

535,  700 

493. 400 

596.000 

68,  350 

99.600 

49,000 

111,726 

98, 603 

102.725 

66,657 

73,  897 

84,525 

27,842 

32.717 

37.071 

11.904 

11.306 

9,675 

South  Asian  relief 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  not 

distributed  by  country 

International   organizations  and   programs, 

not  distributed  by  country. 

Administrative  expenses,  not  distributed  by 

country 

Administrative  expenses— State 

International  Narcotics  Control  and  Contin- 
gency Fund,  distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Contingency  fund,  undistributed 

Narcotics,  undistributed 

Program  support  and  interregional  activities, 

not  distributed  by  country 

Peace  Corps,  distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

General  support 

Public  Law  480,  distributed  by  country 

Not  distributed  by  country 

Ocean  freight 

Grants  of  title  I,  sec  204 

Private  trade  entities. 

Emergency  reserve 

us.    contributions    to    international    financial 
institutions: 
IBRD: 

Paid-in  capital 

Callable  capital 

International  Development  Association 

Inter-Amencan  Development  Bank: 

Paid-in  capital 

Callable  capital 

Fund  for  special  operations 

Asian  Development  Bank: 

Paid-in  capital  

Callable  capital 

Special  funds 

state  Department  migration  and  refugee  pro- 
grams, distributed  by  country - 

Inter-Amencan  Foundation 

Pan  American  Highviay 

Darien  Gap  Highway 

Mutual  education  and  cultural  exchange 

Nonregional 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific 

Contributions    to     international     organizations 
(State  Department) 


194. 422 

19,987 

182,037 

58,628 
4,448 

49, 812 
17 


101,100 

25, 532 

145.631 

57. 159 
I  4, 420 

12.617 

""i2,'773" 


500 

10,000 

177,122 

57.875 
5,100 

20.481 


142  696 

50. 314 

3,855 

20,931 

1,025,115 

%.888 

190,510 

3,001 


165,736 

50,715 

7,227 

22.898 

1.072,410 

9.790 

162.  500 

2,000 

13,  400 


30,300 
9.738 

148.202 

51.463 

6.543 

18.995 

976. 575 
22,345 

117,700 

1.000 

10,000 

19, 180 


12, 300  . 
(110,700). 


75.000 
(136.800) 


320,000 

25,000 

(168. 400) 

225,000 


14.895 

2.847 

343 

9.755 

29. 579 

11.226 

55,581 

162. 172 


«  12.067 
3,473 


320,000 

25,000 

(168.380) 

500,000 

24,200 
(96, 800) 
100,000 

7.600 
13,285 


20.000 
32,563 
12.437 
63,903 

176, 191 


30.000 
38.  557 
14.443 
66.000 

199, 787 


>  Includes  {300,000  supplemental  for  pay  costs. 

>  Nonadd,  Estimated  at  80  percent  of  Public  Law  480  title  I  agreements  (export  market  value), 
•Includes  J100,000  supplemental  for  increased  dollar  requirements  resulting  from  the  dollar 

dtvaluation  of  Feb,  12,1973. 


<  Includes  $600,000  for  increased  dollar  requirements  resulting  from  the  dollar  devaluation  of 
Feb. 12, 1973  .   . 

5  Undistributed  minLS  other  U.S.  Government  funds  available  and  foreign  government 
contributions. 

•  See  classified  supplement 
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NEED  FOR  A  STRONG  AND  FLEXI- 
BLE DEFENSE  ESTABLISHMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
all  well  and  good  for  us  to  talk  about 
and  work  toward  a  generation  of  peace 
based  on  an  era  of  negotiations.  How- 
ever, we  should  constantly  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  generation  of  peace 
is  not  yet  at  hand  and  that  the  need  for 
a  strong  and  flexible  Defense  Establish- 
ment still  exists. 

Certainly  by  now,  we  have  had  more 
than  enough  experience  to  show  us  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  respect 
only  one  thing,  power.  And  we  have  had 
more  than  enough  experience  to  show 
that  we  can  bargain  seriously  with  the 
Communists  only  if  we  do  so  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

So  now,  we  come  to  the  question  of 
just  how  much  defense  do  we  need  under 
circiunstances  existing  in  the  world  to- 
day and  this  question  has  been  dealt 
with  expertly  and  conclusively  by  a  po- 
sition paper  recently  put  out  by  the  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  Army.  Be- 
cause of  its  great  importance  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  position  paper  en- 
titled "The  Security  of  the  Nation — How 
Much  Do  We  Need?"  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Security  or  the  Nation;  Part  II — How 

Much   Defense   Do   We   Need? 

(AprU  6,  1973) 

INTRODUCTION 

There  probably  Is  no  current  question  with 
a  greater  variety  of  answers  than  "How  much 
defense  do  we  need?"  The  only  answer,  and 
It  is  really  a  non-answer.  Is:  It  all  depends. 
It  all  depends  on  how  we  define  what  we 
want  defense  t-o  do. 

For  example,  there  appeared  In  the  news- 
papers of  March  16,  1973  the  results  of  a 
Gallup  poll  that  showed  that  42%  of  thoee 
Interviewed  felt  we  are  spending  too  much 
for  defense.  8^c  said  too  little,  and  40%  said 
the  amount  was  about  right.  Since  the  poll 
question  contained  no  modifiers  Identifying 
these  views  as  being  concerned  with  whether 
we  have  too  many  strategic  weapons  systems, 
tactical  weapons  systems,  overseas  commit- 
ments, or  Just  people,  one  can  only  assume 
that  the  responses  were  based  on  nothing 
more  than  gut  feelings  that  too  much  of  our 
total  expenditures  go  for  defense. 

We  suggest  that  the  avallabUlty  of  finan- 
cial facts  would  have  resulted  In  different 
poll  results.  For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1973. 
defense  will  account  for  20%  of  all  public 
spending  (31%  of  Federal  spending),  about 
21  %  of  all  public  employment  and  Just  over 
6%  of  the  gross  national  product.  These 
represent  the  lowest  shares  for  defense  In 
20  years.  They  also  represent  the  lowest  de- 
fense soendlng  In  real  terms  since  FT51. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  increase  In 
Federal  non-defense  spending-  *74  billion — 
has  nearly  equalled  the  total  defense  budget. 
The  increase  In  state  and  local  spending — $80 
billion — one-quarter  Federally  financed,  has 
also  equalled  the  total  defense  budget. 

During  the  past  nine  years,  funds  for  mili- 
tary research  and  development,  procurement, 
and  military  construction  have  Increased  by 
only  4%  or  $900  million.  In  terms  of  real 
buying  power,  these  funds  have  decreased 
by  24%  in  the  same  period. 

So,  while  the  costs  of  defense  are  still 
substantial,  they  no  longer  dominate  public 


spending  or  even  the  Federal  budget,  but  oc- 
cupy rather  a  steadily  diminishing  share  and, 
as  the  President  so  aptly  put  it,  "The  cost 
of  maintaining  our  strength  continues  to  be 
substantial,  but  It  Is  far  less  than  the  cost 
of  allowing  our  defenses  to  deteriorate." 

If  we  are  to  evaluate  properly  how  much 
defense  we  really  need,  we  must  consider 
first  of  all  what  we  want  defense  to  do  and 
then  we  can  begin  a  more  reasonable  valua- 
tion of  what  It  takes  to  do  It. 

In  Part  I  of  this  series  of  papers,  we 
suggest  that  the  first  requirement  of  our  na- 
tional defense  Is  to  deter  war — to  provide 
that  visible,  credible  and  hopefully  formid- 
able barrier  to  those  who  for  whatever  reason 
would  be  tempted  to  use  military  means  to 
gain  their  goals. 

Our  strategic  nuclear  defenses  not  only 
provide  protection  for  our  country,  but  make 
the  cost  of  either  nuclear  attack  or  blackmail 
prohibitive.  Additionally,  these  nuclear  de- 
fenses have  provided  the  umbrella  imder 
which  a  non-proliferation  treaty  could  be- 
come a  reality  and  smaller  nations  could  go 
about  their  bxislness  of  Internal  development. 

Our  conventional  defenses  enable  us  to 
meet  threats  below  the  nuclear  threshold 
and  contain  them  before  they  escalate  to 
holocaust. 

But  above  all,  our  defenses  are  designed 
to  protect  not  only  our  own  freedom  and 
well-being,  but  hopefully  provide  the  shield 
for  extending  them  to  others. 

As  we  move  on  to  consider  In  more  detail 
our  true  defense  needs,  we  must  be  realistic. 
The  years  when  the  United  States  had  a 
built-in  margin  of  security  because  of  Its 
preponderance  of  power,  prestige  and  over- 
whelmingly dominant  economy  are  now  gone. 
We  cannot  protect  our  national  Interests  on 
the  tarnished  credibility  of  past  glories.  So 
we  must  be  very  pragmatic  when  we  view 
what  It  takes  to  do  the  Job  that  must  be 
done.  The  world  Is  growing  smaller,  with 
more  and  more  nations  Interacting  In  world 
affairs  creating  more  opportunities  for  fric- 
tion, so  we  must  be  sure  that  our  credibility 
is  clearly  visible. 

Finally,  our  continued  strong  defense  and 
our  avowed  will  to  use  It  when  our  Interests 
have  been  threatened  not  only  has  protected 
our  shores,  but  has  made  p>osslble  the  emer- 
gence of  truly  healthy  and  viable  allies  In 
Western  E^urope.  Japan  and  South  Korea, 
for  eicample.  It  has  helped  other  Asian  na- 
tions prosper  and  hopefully  it  will  result  one 
day  In  a  revitalized  and  peaceful  Vietnam. 

But  perhaps  In  the  long  run  the  greatest 
contribution  of  our  defense  has  been  the 
fact  that  It  has  brought  us  honorably  to  the 
era  of  negotiation.  With  oui  strong  defense 
and  the  help  of  our  allies,  we  have  closed  all 
paths  except  that  of  negotiation.  If  we  wish 
to  continue  to  pursue  world  peace  by  nego- 
tiation and  not  war.  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  our  Interests  and  position,  then  we 
must  contlnute  to  show  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  maintain  our  national  defense. 

Again.  It  Is  In  the  context  that  we  wish 
defense  to  serve  our  country  and  Its  aspira- 
tions that  we  should  seek  to  establish  how 
much  defense  we  need. 

SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  ACTIVE  MILITARY  FORCES 


Estimated 

Actual  

June       June         June 

30,         30,  30, 

1972        1973  1974 


Strategic  forces: 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles: 

Minuteman 1,000  1,000  1,000 

Titan  II 54  54  54 

Polaris-Poseidon  missiles 656  656  656 

Strategic  t)omber  squadrons 30  30  28 

Manned       tighter       interceptor 

squadrons 10  8  8 

Army  air  defense  firing  batteries..  21  21  21 


Actual 

June 

30, 

1972 


Estimated 


June         Jun« 

30,  30, 

1973        1974 


General  purpose  forces: 

Land  forces: 

Army  divisions 12H  13  13 

Marine  Corps  divisions 3  3  3 

Tactical  air  forces: 

Air  Force  squadrons 69  69  69 

Navy  attack  squadrons 70  70  70 

Marine  Corps  squadrons 24  24  24 

Naval  forces: 
Attack  and  antisubmarine  car- 
riers       17  16  15 

Nuclear  attack  submarines 56  60  64 

Escort  ships 279  244  191 

Amphibious  assault  ships 77  65  65 

Airlift  and  sealift  forces: 

Strategic  Airlift  squadrons: 

C-5A 4  4  4 

C-141 13  13  13 

Troopships,  cargoships,  and  tank- 
ers.........:.....      87  63  57 


STRATEGIC    FORCES 

When  we  begin  to  talk  about  how  much 
defense  we  need  In  the  strategic  arena,  we 
would  do  well  to  reflect  that  Armageddon 
doesn't  come  In  sizes,  nor  are  there  any  re- 
plays. There  can  be  no  margin  for  error,  only 
margins  of  safety. 

It  Is  the  foregoing  that  makes  a  viable  as- 
sessment so  difficult.  Our  strategic  needs  are 
variously  described  as  either  "sufllclency"  or 
"assured  destruction."  The  President  has  fur- 
ther defined  stifflclency  In  the  broader  sense 
to  mean  "the  maintenance  of  forces  adequate 
to  prevent  us  and  our  allies  from  being 
coerced." 

The  various  chsu-ts  In  this  section  give  some 
Indication  of  the  relationship  between  U.S. 
nuclear  capability  and  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  told  that  what  all  of  this 
means  Is  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  more  than  enough 
nuclear  weapons  to  exterminate  each  ■)ther 
and  a  good  bit  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
well. 

Because  all  of  this  represents  nuclear  par- 
ity, the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
supported  the  agreements  and  treaty  that 
resulted  from  SALT  I.  We  felt  It  was  a  first 
step  toward  relieving  mankind  of  the  bur- 
den and  terror  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  felt 
that  It  was  an  important  beginning  In  bring- 
ing a  halt  to  the  senseless  and  spiralling  stra- 
tegic arms  race.  But  we  prefaced  our  sup- 
port by  stating  clearly  that  we  gave  It  only 
on  the  basis  that  the  U.S.  would  continue 
vigorously  to  modernize  and  maintain  a  com- 
parable capability  with  the  Soviets  so  that 
we  might  be  In  a  position  to  negotiate  fur- 
ther acceptable  limitations  on  offensive  sys- 
tems and  also  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  being  placed  In  a  position  of  strategic 
vulnerability.  It  Is  Important  that  our  allies 
and  the  uncommitted  nations  have  positive 
evidence  of  our  Intention  to  maintain  our 
strategic  deterrent  power.  Many  of  them  con- 
sider this  deterrence  essential  to  their  secu- 
rity. 

Obviously,  nuclear  detente  Is  essential  to 
the  continued  expansion  of  the  era  of  nego- 
tiation. Such  an  era  pursued  through  SALT 
II,  or  even  a  SALT  III.  might  very  well  bring 
us  to  a  period  of  serious  diminution  In  the 
numbers  and  power  of  strategic  weapons  for 
both  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we 
are  not  there  yet. 

When  we  consider  how  much  strategic 
deterrence  or  strike  back  pwwer  we  need,  we 
relate  It  primarily  to  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat.  Obviously.  If  we  have  the  necessary 
deterrence  for  that  threat,  we  can  meet  any 
other  challenges  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
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Our  strategic  posture  rests  on  a  triad — 
land  based  missiles,  bombers  and  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  to  provide  the 
highest  level  of  deterrence  by  ensuring  the 
ability  to  retaliate  against  any  nuclear  at- 
tack. 

Strategic  forces  funding  remains  level  at 
$7.4  billion  m  both  the  FY73  and  FY74  bud- 
gets. In  the  new  budget,  however,  there  are 
significant  decreases  for  our  ABM  system. 
Safeguard,  which  drops  by  $.2  billion.  The 
Poseidon  submarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
sile buy  is  almost  completed,  so  that  It  Is 
also  reduced  by  $.2  billion  In  the  FY74  bud- 
get. Another  major  reduction  Is  $.1  billion 
for  the  short  range  antl-balllstlc  missile, 
SRAM,  on  which  the  buy  out  Is  also  being 
completed. 

Oiu"  ICBM  force  remains  stable  with  pro- 
grams continuing  for  the  modernization  of 
Minuteman  III.  These  forces  will  Include 
1,054  ICBM  launchers  at  the  end  of  FY  74. 
We  will  also  have  656  SLBM  launchers 
(Polaris  and  Poseidon)  carried  on  41  nu- 
clear p)owered  submarines.  Our  strategic 
bomber  forces  will  be  reduced  by  two  squad- 
rons to  28  (24  B-52  and  4  FS-111) ,  based  on 
the  retirement  of  older  B-52s  whose  lifespan 
Is  nearlng  an  end. 

The  major  new  strategic  weapons  program 
now  in  progress  is  the  "Trident"  ballistic 
missile  submarine,  a  follow-on  to  the  Polarls- 
Poseldon  subs,  allocated  for  an  outlay  of  $1.7 
billion  m  FY74.  This  Is  a  costly  system  In- 
volving both  a  new  submarine  and  a  new 
missile.  It  Is  slated  for  a  longer  range  mis- 
sile. Improved  survivability  and  more  flexible 
range  of  operations.  But  Its  great  cost  prom- 
ises high  visibility  In  the  halls  of  Congress. 

The  replacement  of  the  B-52s  with  the  on- 
coming B-1  Is  a  more  urgent  case  because 
of  the  heavy  use  of  the  B-52s.  Some  of  the 
B-528  have  a  measurable  useful  lifespan  and 
wUl  soon  have  to  be  taken  out  of  service. 
Despite  the  need  for  a  new  t>omber,  there  are 
problems.  Some  claim  that  the  range  of  the 
B-1  win  be  Inferior  to  that  of  the  newer 
B-52s.  Concern  exists  that  the  Improvements 
do  not  greatly  Increase  Its  ability  to  pene- 
trate advanced  Soviet  air  defense.  Concern 
about  the  B-1  also  centers  on  Its  high  pro- 
curement cost.  Estimates  range  from  $30  mil- 
lion a  plane  to  as  high  as  $60  million.  Direct 
and  Indirect  operating  costs  for  each  B-1  and 
Its  supporting  tanker  force  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  for  the  B-52.  about  $10 
million  a  year.  The  B-1  is  still  in  research 
and  development  and  $473.5  million  (up  $29 
million)  Is  In  the  FY  74  budget  for  this 
purpose. 

On  the  strategic  defensive  side,  we  now 
plan  to  complete  the  ABM  site  at  Grand 
Forks.  South  Dakoita  with  100  missiles  on 
launchers,  one  missile  site  radar  and  one 
perimeter  acquisition  radar.  This  site  should 
be  operational  by  1975.  No  other  sites  for  the 
defense  of  the  Minuteman  system  are 
planned,  and.  because  of  Congressional  op- 
position, efforts  to  begin  the  site  near  Wash. 
Ington  for  the  protection  of  the  National 
Command  Authority  site  have  been  thwart- 
ed. Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  appear  to  be  com- 
pleting the  ABM  defense  allowed  them  under 
the  SALT  agreements. 

The  U5.  Interceptor  force  will  be  main- 
tained through  mid- 1973  at  about  the  cur- 
rent level,  with  a  total  active  Inventory  of 
about  600  aircraft.  Including  air  defense 
units  of  the  Air  National  Guard.  The  last 
production  interceptors  (P-106s)  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  forces  In  1961. 

Apparently  there  is  now  agreement  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  government  that  the 
triad  (land -based  missiles,  bombers  and 
SUBMs)  is  to  be  considered  as  a  whole  and 
that  each  arm  need  not  be  "sufficient"  In 
Itself.  There  Is  also  agreement  that  to  launch 


a  second  srtlke  only  one  arm  need  survive  a 
Soviet  flrst  strike. 

So  the  dilemma  is  how  to  modernize  and 
maintain  a  credible  deterrent  both  for  our 
own  protection  and  as  a  basis  for  further 
negotiation  while  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing our  sense  of  proportion  in  the  amounts 
we  are  willing  to  expend. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  been  allotting 
a  far  greater  share  of  their  gross  national 
product  to  defense  than  we  have  been  willing 
to  do,  we  must  not  become  enamored  of  the 
numbers  game  and  blindly  assume  that  we 
must  march  ahead  with  new  weapons  on  a 
one  for  one  basis.  As  Dr.  Kissinger  noted  at 
the  time  of  the  SALT  agreements,  "The  cur- 
rent arms  race  compounds  numbers  by  tech- 
nology. The  Soviet  Union  has  proved  that  it 
can  best  compete  in  sheer  numbers.  This  Is 
the  area  limited  by  the  agreement.  Thus, 
the  agreement  confines  the  competition  with 
the  Soviets  to  the  area  of  technology.  And 
heretofore  we  have  bad  a  significant  ad- 
vantage." 

The  basic  question  of  how  much  defense  we 
need  is  particularly  acute  in  the  strategic 
area  where  every  system  is  so  terribly  ex- 
pensive. How  fast  and  how  much  we  need 
to  add  to  our  strategic  arsenal  is  thus  a 
complex  question  and  not  the  least  of  the 
problem  Is  how  much  overkill  we  need  to 
program.  Certainly  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
whole  equation  of  nuclear  arithmetic  to 
give  any  comfort  or  certainty  to  either  side. 

GENERAL  PtTBPOSE  FORCES 

All  of  the  overt  conflict  between  nations 
in  the  past  quarter  of  a  centvtry  has  been  in 
the  non-nuclear  arena.  This  clear  fact  fo- 
cuses attention  on  that  portion  of  our  na- 
tional strategy  that  concerns  our  General 
Purpose  Forces. 

The  President  has  summed  up  the  objec- 
tives of  this  part  of  our  deterrence  as  fol- 
lows: "To  serve  as  a  realistic  deterrent, 
our  General  Purpose  Forces,  together  with 
those  of  our  allies,  must  be  such  as  to  con- 
vince potential  enemies  that  they  have  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  launching  conventional  at- 
tacks," 

When  the  present  administration  took  of- 
fice, a  very  detailed  examination  of  our  total 
national  defense  strategy  was  undertaken. 
By  applying  the  Nixon  doctrine,  which  re- 
quires that  our  allies  do  more  for  them- 
selves, a  major  downward  revision  was  made 
In  our  own  defense  posture  from  what  w^as 
known  as  the  2'/i  war  strategy  to  the  1'^ 
war  strategy.  This  materially  reduced  the 
baseline  forces  required  to  support  our  new 
national  strategy. 

Under  this  revised  strategy,  we  plan  our 
General  Purpose  Forces  In  peacetime  to  be 
adequate  for  simultaneously  meeting  with 
our  allies  a  major  Communist  attack  In 
either  Europe  or  Asia  and  contending  with 
a  minor  contingency  elsewhere.  In  planning 
our  capabilities,  we  presumably  maintain  the 
full  range  of  our  air.  sea  and  ground  forces 
needed  to  meet  that  planning  goal.  This 
strategy  represents  a  material  scaling  down 
of   our    previous    planning    approach. 

Our  capability  to  respond  directly  to  any 
conventional  land  conflict  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  control  rests  primarily  on  our  ground 
forces,  both  active  and  reserve.  Their  visible 
combat  capability  and  their  deployment  "in 
areas  where  we  have  Important  security  in- 
terests contributes  substantially  to  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  posture. 

The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  forces  are 
sized  and  structured  to  be  able  to  respond 
in  concert  with  our  allies  to  a  wide  spectrum 
of  conflict  ranging  from  a  NATO  confronta- 
tion with  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  minor  con- 
tingencies elsewhere  on  the   globe. 

Taking  the  capabilities  of  our  allies  into 


full  account,  the  administration  has  con- 
cluded that  13  active  Army  divisions  and  3 
active  Marine  divisions  plus  3  s|>eclal  mis- 
sion Army  brigades  is  the  absolute  minimum 
"baseline"  force  necessary  to  support  nation- 
al objectives  during  this  period.  To  counter 
a  major  conflict  such  as  one  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces,  we  would  rely  heavily  uix>n  a 
ready  Reserve  Component  force  of  9  more  di- 
visions (8  Army,  1  Marine  Corps)  to  reinforce 
otir  active  forces. 

Our  strategy  requires  that  we  be  able  to 
respond  to  a  wide  range  of  potential  con- 
flicts against  both  "light"  and  "heavy" 
forces.  Major  elements  of  our  Army  forces 
are  structured  and  equipped  to  be  primarily 
capable,  together  with  our  NATO  allies,  of 
defending  against  conventional  attack  In 
Europe  by  an  enemy  heavy  in  armor.  Con- 
flict against  less  sophisticated  forces  would 
require  different  capabilities.  Other  elements 
of  the  Army  as  well  as  Marine  amphibious 
forces  provide  such  capabilities. 

The  remainder  of  the  General  Purpose 
Forces  are  made  up  of  the  air  and  sea  units 
designed  to  support  ground  operations.  A 
table  showing  the  size  axid  diversity  of  these 
elements  appears  on  page  4,  and  Is  entitled 
"Summary  of  Selected  Active  Military 
Forces." 

In  supporting  the  overall  strategy,  tactical 
aircraft  provide  a  capability  to  carry  out  a 
variety  of  missions.  Including  some  close  air 
support.  Interdiction,  counter-air  (both  fleet 
and  area)  reconnaissance,  tactical  airlift  and 
special  purpose  missions.  In  FY74.  we  are 
scheduled  to  have  163  active  Air  FVjrce,  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  tactical  fighter  and  attack 
squadrons.  This  is  an  appreciably  smaller 
force  than  we  had  before  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. As  in  the  case  of  ground  forces,  this 
puts  a  premium  on  the  modernization, 
manning  and  training  of  our  Reserve  forces. 

We  look  to  our  Naval  forces  and  those  of 
our  allies,  to  maintain  control  of  the  seas 
to  help  ensure  protection  of  deployed  U.S. 
forces,  to  provide  military  support,  shipping 
and  an  austere  level  of  economic  support.  To 
do  all  this,  the  United  States  is  supporting  a 
Navy  with  15  aircraft  carriers,  a  total  of  164 
missile  cruisers,  frigates,  destroyers  and  de- 
stroyer escorts,  62  nucleta*  and  12  dlesel- 
powered  attack  submarines  and  more  than 
60  amphibious  ships.  This  force  Includes  a 
total  of  253  active  major  combat  ships.  This 
is  a  substantial  reduction  from  the  early 
1960s. 

The  big  dollar  hardware  items  in  the  Gen- 
eral Purpose  Force  structure  are  In  planes 
and  ships,  and  in  both  of  these  areas  we  are 
not  seeking  greater  numbers,  but  rather  im- 
proved quality  and  effectiveness.  While  we 
are  fairly  certain  of  what  we  want  to  ac- 
complish with  these  ships  and  planes,  it  Is 
less  clear  In  this  period  of  sky-rocketing  costs 
Just  which  are  the  wiser  selections  for  the 
Job. 

In  the  area  of  close  air  support,  for  ex- 
ample, there  has  long  been  controversy  over 
Just  what  approach  was  the  best.  A  special 
close  air  support  subcommittee  under  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  went  Into 
this  whole  subject  In  great  detail.  They  rec- 
ommended that  the  Air  Force  proceed  with 
a  prototyping  program  the  AX  aircraft  (now 
A-10)  and  when  these  prototypes  were  ready, 
there  should  be  an  operational  fly-off  with 
the  existing  A-7  and  A-4M  aircraft,  which 
have  a  capability  for  some  close  support. 

Significantly,  the  subcommittee  found  a 
valid  requirement  for  a  more  capable  attack 
helicopter.  Thus  the  Army  la  moving  ahead 
with  JXXi  approval  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
development  of  a  new  advanced  attack  hell- 
copter  to  be  a  mobile,  responsive  tank-killer 
opeclflcally  designed  to  use  terrain  cover  for 
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fighting  and  surviving  In  mld-lntenslty  con- 
flict. 

Significant  additional  programs  to  modern- 
ize the  ground  forces  include  a  new  tank 
which  will  provide  greatly  Increased  surviv- 
ability, mobility  and  firepower  that  we  need 
for  explosive  offensive  action.  The  Army's 
XM-i  program  la  designed  to  meet  this  need. 
The  Army  is  also  seeking  a  mechanized  In- 
fantry combat  vehicle  which  will  give  the  In- 
fantry the  option  of  fighting  mounted  to  the 
objective,  with  the  advantage  of  superior 
mobility,  firepower  and  survivability.  A  new 
squad -carrying  helicopter  Is  also  needed  to 
provide  speed  with  survivability  and  reduced 
mission  costs.  There  Is  an  equally  Important 
requirement  to  move  forward  with  the  SAM- 
D— the  only  air  defense  weapon  known  which 
will  meet  the  air  threat  over  the  battlefield 
of  the  19803  at  acceptable  cost. 

While  really  excellent  progress  has  been 
made  In  equipping  the  Reserve  Component 
forces,  these  efforts  must  continue  apace.  The 
very  significant  roles  assigned  to  both  the  Re- 
serve and  the  National  Guard  under  the 
Total  Force  Concept  require  that  they  be 
manned  and  fully  equipped  to  meet  their  as- 
signed missions  with  a  much  faster  reaction 
time  than  ever  before. 

There  will  be  less  ships  In  the  Navy  next 
year,  but  Improvements  In  capability.  The 
new  ships  In  the  Navy  forces  Include  a  second 
nuclear  powered  carrier,  the  Nimltz.  which 
wUl  Join  the  fleet  this  year;  a  third,  the 
Eisenhower,  Is  now  under  construction  and 
should  Join  the  fleet  In  1975.  Money  Is  being 
requested  this  year  for  the  long  lead  time 
Items  for  a  fourth  carrier.  Additionally,  the 
Navy  Is  asking  for  four  new  types  of  ships: 
a  patrol  frigate,  a  sea  control  ship,  a  patrol 
hydrofoil  missile  ship  and  a  surface  effects 
ship.  They  also  want  seven  more  DD-963 
class  destroyers,  five  more  nuclear  attack 
submarines  and  they  want  to  complete  mod- 
ernization of  three  older  destroyers. 

In  addition  to  the  close  support  aircraft 
discussed  earlier,  funds  are  being  sought 
this  year  for  these  additional  aircraft  pro- 
grams for  the  Air  Force :  more  F-4E  fighters, 
over  a  billion  dollars  to  develop  and  procure 
the  F-15  air  superiority  fighter,  and  addi- 
tional funds  to  develop  prototypes  and  long 
lead  Items  for  the  A-10  close  support  air- 
craft. 

The  Navy  Is  asking  for  more  A-6E  and 
A-7E  fighter  aircraft  and  money  for  EA-6B 
electronics  countermeasures  aircraft  and 
E-2C  early  warning  aircraft.  Also  the  Navy 
Is  pushing  for  money  to  finish  procurement 
of  the  P-U  fighter  which  program  has  so  far 
been  curtailed  because  of  the  skyrocketing 
costs  and  the  contractor's  Inability  finan- 
cially to  meet  the  full  production  originally 
scheduled. 

There  are  two  other  aspects  of  our  General 
Purpose  Forces  which  are  of  prime  Impor- 
tance. The  first  of  these  Is  size.  We  are  al- 
ready down  to  our  baseline  forces,  so  we 
cannot  afford  to  go  any  lower,  even  with  our 
scaled  down  strategy.  We  have  already  given 
our  Reser\'e  forces  about  as  much  of  a  first 
line  defense  mission  as  it  Is  reasonable  for 
them  to  accept.  We  are  Increasing  the  man- 
power devoted  to  combat  division  forces  as 
we  Improve  our  support  operations.  But  with 
the  declining  manpower  of  today's  Army,  our 
soldiers  must  have  equipment  which  will 
enable  them  to  overcome  the  numerically 
superior  forces  they  would  face  on  the  battle- 
field of  tomorrow.  Research  and  development 
must  preserve  our  competitive  edge  and 
guard  against  technological  surprise.  We  can- 
not sit  Idly  by  while  other  nations  move 
ahead  In  key  technology  areas.  By  reducing 
our  Army  forces  as  far  as  we  have,  we  have 
already  made  the  decision  against  any  solu- 
tion which  visualizes  the  employment  of 
large  masses  of  cheaper,  less  capable  systems. 


What  we  need  Is  the  qualitative  edge  that 
will  provide  our  smaller  forces  with  the  com- 
bat power  advantage  necessary  to  ensure 
success. 

We  must  also  be  realistic  about  the  sta- 
tioning of  our  troops  overseas.  Forward  de- 
ployed land  forces  form  a  visible  and  Integral 
link  In  the  overall  concept  of  deterrence. 
They  permit  timely  and  flexible  response  to 
emergencies,  enable  the  U.S.  to  provide  Im- 
mediate assistance  to  our  allies  when  they 
are  attacked,  and  demonstrate  to  potential 
enemies  and  allies  alike  our  resolve  to  honor 
our  treaty  commitments  and  defend  our  own 
Interests  at  the  same  time.  A  sufficiently 
large  CONUS-based  force  is  required  to  pro- 
vide reserve  reinforcement  and  a  contingency 
response  capability. 

Our  forward  deployments  are  particularly 
Blgnlfloant  when  we  realize  that  we  are 
far  short  of  our  needs  In  airlift  and  seallft 
for  a  sudden  emergency  of  any  size.  Our 
strategic  seallft  of  dry  cargo  ships  in  the 
Immediate  future  will  be  limited  to  three 
roll-on/roll-off  vessels,  a  number  of  cargo 
and  stores  ships  and  two  multimlsslon  ships 
which  are  scheduled  to  be  added  to  the  fleet 
through  the  "build  and  charter"  program. 
To  meet  wartime  deployment  and  resupply 
needs,  we  rely  heavily  on  U.S.  commercial 
shipping  and  that  of  our  allies.  Our  stra- 
tegic airlift  will  consist  of  4  squadrons  of 
C-5s  and  13  squadrons  of  C-141s — again  for 
emergency  buildup  we  rely  on  300  long-range 
commercial  aircraft  now  In  use  on  our  air- 
lines. We've  not  only  whittled  on  both  ends 
of  the  stick,  but  are  now  working  on  the 
middle. 

Unlike  our  strategic  forces,  there  is  always 
prevalent  the  feeling  that  it  Is  much  easier 
to  patch  something  together  at  the  last 
minute  to  meet  the  crises  that  require  reac- 
tion by  our  General  Purpose  Forces.  This 
is  a  pipe  dream  that  we  cannot  afford  in 
the  austere  force  with  which  we  are  now  op- 
erating. To  be  sure,  under  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine we  do  count  on  our  allies  to  do 
more,  but  we  must  be  sure  that  we  have 
sufficient  flexibility  of  our  own  so  that  the 
doctrine  doesn't  work  against  our  national 
Interests. 

As  General  Maxwell  Tajlor  has  warned, 
we  must  not  move  Into  the  post -Vietnam 
period  retaining  high  posture  obligations  but 
with  low  posture  means,  an  Imbalance  which 
augers  trouble. 

CONCLtJSION 

If,  In  fact,  we  wish  our  defense  establish- 
ment to  serve  the  legitimate  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  our  country.  It  should  be  clear 
from  this  brief  look  at  the  defense  budget 
that  this  will  have  to  be  done  on  an  austere 
basis  for  FY  1974.  There  Is  no  expansion  of 
substance  planned  In  any  segment. 

The  constancy  of  our  purpose  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  strength  has  brought  us  to  the 
threshold  of  the  era  of  negotiation.  But  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
pointed  out  In  his  budget  presentation  to 
Congress.  "We  should  have  no  Illusions,  how- 
ever, that  the  generation  of  peace  is  already 
upon  us  and  that  we  can  now  'beat  our 
swords  Into  plowshares."  The  new  peace  agree- 
ments m  Vietnam  and  Laos  are  still  very 
fragile,  and  the  armed  confilct  in  Cambodia 
has  yet  to  be  ended.  The  new  approach  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  still  in  Its  early 
phase,  and  fiill  diplomatic  relations  have  yet 
to  be  established.  The  current  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  agreements  with  the  Soviets  con- 
stitute a  major  breakthrough,  but  not  the 
culmination  of  our  efforts  to  halt,  and  then 
reverse,  the  build-up  of  competitive  strategic 
power." 

He  made  another  observation  of  great  co- 
gency here:  "Our  experience  in  the  SALT 
negotiations  and  the  record  of  other  negotia- 
tions with  the  U.S.S.R.  since  World  War  II 


show  clearly  that  the  Soviet  leaders  nspect 
power,  and  hence  will  bargain  seriously  only 
If  confronted  by  a  position  of  streng^th.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment In  which  mutually  beneficial  accom- 
modations can  l3e  negotiated  unless  we  and 
our  allies  maintain  the  military  capablUtlea 
needed  to  preserve  an  adequate  deterrent 
posture,  support  our  diplomacy,  and  encour- 
age the  Soviets  to  engage  in  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations. Some  of  these  capabilities  are  sub- 
ject to  limitation  by  mutual  agreement  but 
will  be  indispensable  In  the  absence  of  such 
agreement." 

It  comes  as  a  Jolting  paradox  to  some  that 
the  extent  of  their  desire  for  peace  must  be 
equated  with  the  extent  of  their  willingness 
to  support  an  adequate  national  defense. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  defense  we  need, 
more  people  must  take  an  Interest  In  It.  For 
example,  how  much  popular  support  would 
there  be  for  a  unilateral  reduction  of  U.S. 
forces  In  Europe  if  the  facta  were  under- 
stood? Not  much,  we  woiild  Judge. 

There  can  be  UtUe  doubt  of  NATO's  con- 
tinuing worth  to  the  national  objectives  of 
this  country.  We  could  be  approaching  ma- 
jor breakUiroughs  In  the  discussions  In  Mu- 
tual and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  (MBFR) 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
which  get  underway  this  spring.  The  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe 
(CSCE),  also  to  begin  this  year,  bears  the 
promise  of  providing  a  real  Improvement  In 
relations  between  Eastern  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. Most  certainly  a  precipitous  lessening 
of  U.S.  support  for  NATO,  Including  troop 
withdrawals,  would  seriously  undermine 
both  of  these  ventures  which  have  been 
sought  for  so  long.  In  NATO,  we've  already 
reduced  our  forces  by  over  one  third  with 
no  comparable  reduction  by  the  Pact.  So  It 
should  be  obvious  that  we  must  cut  no  fur- 
ther on  a  unilateral  basis. 

In  Asia,  we  have  been  implementing  the 
Nixon  doctrine  by  calling  upon  allies  to  as- 
sume an  Increasing  burden  of  deterring  lo- 
calized conflicts.  However,  we  have  been  In- 
volved In  three  costly  wars  In  Asia  In  the 
past  quarter  century.  Despite  much  prog- 
ress, there  remain  continuing  possibilities  for 
Instability  In  that  area.  For  the  immediate 
future,  our  interests  require  that  we  main- 
tain some  well-equipped  forces  In  the  Pacific 
area,  primarily  for  deterrence,  but  for  an 
appropriate  response  If  deterrence  falls. 

We  are  so  Inextricably  Involved  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  cannot  disengage. 
As  long  as  It  Is  essential  for  us  to  im- 
port at  least  66  critical  and  essential  com- 
modities, or  about  80%  of  our  strategic  mate- 
rials, then  we  are  truly  committed  to  full 
participation  In  the  world-wide  neighbor- 
hood nations.  The  absolute  essentiality  of 
our  receiving  from  abroad  an  uninterrupted 
fiow  of  energy  sources,  particularly  petro- 
leum. Is  being  very  forcibly  brought  home  to 
us  right  now. 

Our  vital  national  Interests  are  both  exten- 
sive In  nature  and  global  In  scope.  It  Is  the 
assigned  duty  of  our  defense  establishment 
to  protect  them. 

When  we  talk  of  our  aspirations  for  world 
peace,  we  must  at  the  same  time  recognize 
that  an  adequate  military  strength  Is  essen- 
tial to  It.  The  Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen- 
eral Crelghton  W.  Abrams.  made  this  point 
clearly  In  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
Congress:  "There  Is  little  doubt  that  real 
opportunities  exist  today  to  reach  more  last- 
ing and  less  dangerous  security  arrangements 
which  rely  less  on  military  confrontation  and 
more  on  negotiation  and  cooperation.  Di- 
plomacy and  military  strength  are  not  com- 
I>etlng  approaches  In  our  pursuit  of  peace — 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  common  ap- 
proach to  achieve  detente.  The  condition  for 
successful  diplomatic  solutions  to  major 
world  problems  In  today's  international  at- 
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mosphere  will  be  enhanced  if  military  al- 
ternatives become  unacceptable  to  other  na- 
tions because  of  our  military  strength." 

So  we  come  back  to  the  question  of  how 
much  defense  we  need. 

We  need  enough,  with  our  allies,  to  deter 
warfare  at  all  levels  and  to  defend  our  In- 
terests should  deterrence  faU. 

We  need  enough  to  maintain  U.S.  techno- 
logical superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  above  all,  we  need  enough  to  provide 
the  strength  upon  which  further  peace  ne- 
gotiations can  be  pursued. 

In  his  parting  statement  as  he  retired  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Melvln  Laird  left  a 
good  point  to  keep  before  us — "Detente  with- 
out defense  Is  delusion." 


OZARK  AIRLINE  STRIKE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  contract 
dispute  between  Ozark  Airlines  and  the 
Aircraft  Mechanics  Fraternal  Associa- 
tion has  left  five  major  urban  areas  in 
Illinois  totally  without  scheduled  carrier 
service. 

This  complete  disruption  of  service  has 
caused  substantial  hardship  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Illinois.  Businesses  which  depend 


totally  on  this  service  have  suffered  eco- 
nomic loss  due  to  inability  to  meet  de- 
livery schedules.  Individuals  on  business 
and  pleasure  trips  have  been  severely 
hampered  in  their  travels  or  have  had  to 
cancel  plans  altogether. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  has  sent  representatives  to 
Illinois  to  assist  In  the  settlement  of  this 
contract  dispute  and  that  representatives 
of  Ozark  Airlines  and  the  Mechanics  As- 
sociation will  meet  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  May  30  with  National  Mediation 
Board  representatives,  though  an  earlier 
meeting  would  have  been  much  preferred. 
I  am  hopeful  that  these  negotiations, 
and  any  intervening  ones  directly  be- 
tween management  and  labor  will  lead 
to  an  acceptable  settlement. 

This  will  not,  however,  solve  the  basic 
problem  facing  most  of  Illinois:  five  cities 
with  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  populations  ranging  from  125,000 
to  342,000  are  serviced  by  only  one  cer- 
tificated carrier. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  demonstrating  the  dis- 
parity between  airline  service  to  these 


five  cities  in  Illinois  and  similiar  sized 
cities  in  other  Midwestern  States  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  table,  there  is 
ample  precedent  to  justify  the  granting 
of  additional  carrier  routes  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Some  of  the  affected  cities,  whose  of- 
ficials I  have  talked  to,  intend  to  explore 
with  other  airlines  the  possibility  of  ap- 
plying for  CAB  approval  of  additional 
carrier  service  so  that  contract  disputes 
involving  a  single  airline  will  not  cause 
a  repeat  of  the  severe  economic  and  per- 
sonal hardship  now  affecting  the  resi- 
dents of  Illinois.  I  hope  that  by  such  ac- 
tion both  the  airline  and  unions  that 
now  have  a  monopoly  on  scheduled  car- 
rier ser\1ce  to  these  Illinois  cities  will 
fully  take  into  account  the  public  trust 
that  they  have  been  given  and  will 
promptly  settle  their  dispute  and  resume 
normal  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


City 


State 


Number  of 
scheduled 
earners    Name  of  carrier 


SMSA 

metropolitan 
area  1970 
population 


National 

SMSA 

rank 


Total 
passen- 
gers 


1.  Grand  Rapids i Michigan.. 

2.  nint L .do... 

3.  Lansing do 

4.  Moline - Illinois 

5.  Peoria do 

6.  Madison i Wisconsin. 


7.  Des  Moines I.. Iowa 


8.  Fort  Wayne J Indiana 

9.  South  Bend do 

10.  Rockford Illinois 

11.  Evansville Indiana 

12.  Saginaw -. Michigan 

13.  Kalamazoo do 

14.  Champaign-Urbana Illinois 

15.  Cedar  Rapids Iowa 

16.  Springfield Illinois 

17.  Muskegon .„ Michigan 

18.  Springfield Missouri 

19.  Decatur Illinois 

20.  Sioux  City ^. Iowa 

21.  Siou«  Falls South  Dakota. 

22.  Rochester Minnesota 


NC.UA 

NC,  UA 

NC,UA 

OZ.  UA 

01 

NW,  NC.  OZ 

UA,  BN.  OZ 

DL,  UA 

NC,  UA,  AL 

OZ 

EA,  OL 

NC,  UA 

AL.  NC 

OZ 

OZ,  UA 

OZ 

NC.UA 

OZ,  DL 

OZ 

NC,  OZ 

NC,  WA,0Z 

NC,  NW.OZ 


539.  225 
496,  658 
378.423 
362. 638 
341,979 
290.272 
286, 101 
280. 445 
280,  031 
272. 063 
232.  775 
219.743 
201,550 
163. 281 
163,213 
161.335 
157,  426 
152,929 
125,010 
116.184 
95.209 
84.  104 


62 
68 
79 
83 
90 
108 
111 
114 
115 
118 
134 
143 
152 
173 
174 
175 
178 
182 
207 
221 
240 
249 


522,  334 
182. 756 
276,  999 
439  006 
304.475 
448,  777 
899.401 
365,512 
343,  527 
9,276 
363,  566 
314,420 
182,  167 
190,  876 
532,  247 
198,  803 
132.590 
192.878 
65,  834 
167,031 
434,817 
239, 137 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  INTER- 
STATE AND  DEFENSE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  able  assistant  majority  leader 
whether  S.  1808  has  been  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  are  at 
pre.sent  in  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business,  we 
will  then  proceed  with  that  measure. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  will  accommo- 
date me.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  my  senior  colleague,  if  we 
could  possibly  get  a  time  agreement  on 
this  bill.  S.  1808?  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  it  could  pass  by  unanimous 
consent. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  we  hope  that  It 
will  be  by  unanimous  consent.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  has 
been  apprised  of  the  matter,  and  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  its  passage.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  is  of  com-se  hopeful  that 
it  can  pass  very  quickly,  as  is  Senator 
Stafford.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  voted  for  this  legislation  and  re- 
ported it  unanimously  to  the  floor  ex- 
cept— I  thought  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  ScoTT)  was  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  Is. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  All  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  able  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 

SCOTT). 

That  is  the  situation.  We  hope  that  it 
may  be  passed  without  extensive  discus- 
sion, but  we,  of  course,  are  ready  to  do 
w  hat  the  leadership  may  desire. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  Senator  will  yield,  it  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  matter  had  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  for  passage  by 


unanimous  consent.  If  I  am  not  in  error, 
perhaps  we  could  get  an  agreement 
whereby  there  could  be  a  brief  discussion 
of  it  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  any  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  participate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Are  the  Senators  talk- 
ing about  S.  1808? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  see  Senator 
Stafford  Is  now  here. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  say  that  I  would 
have  to  do  a  little  checking  before  I  could 
agree  to  imanlmous  consent.  It  was  im- 
derstood  that  this  matter  would  come  up 
today  and  be  the  pending  biislness.  I 
would  have  to  contact  some  Senators  on 
our  side,  as  long  as  it  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness. It  may  be  that  we  could  work  out 
an  agreement  for  a  very  short  time  to  be 
devoted  to  the  bill. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. I  see,  on  reading  the  majority 
leader's  calendar,  that  that  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case.  I  thought  I  had  under- 
stood, from  talking  with  the  majority 
leader,  however,  that  that  might  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  do  recall  that 
we  received  a  memorandum  from  two  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  had  some  question  about  the 
amount  of  money  involved.  Whether  that 
would  in  any  way  handicap  a  imanimous- 
consent  agreement,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
would  hope  that  perhaps  we  could  talk 
with  the  ranking  Republican  member 
before  agreeing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  just  say  this:  I  think  we  are  abus- 
ing the  rules  with  respect  to  morning 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
morning  business  be  closed,  and  this 
measure  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


INTERIM  APPORTIONMENT  OF  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  OTHER  HIGHWAY 
FUNDS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  now  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  1808,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  biU  (S.  1808)  to  apportion  funds  for  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  and  to  authorize  funds  In  accord- 
ance with  title  23,  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  know 
there  was  no  question  within,  the  com- 
mittee about  the  measure  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  amount  it  authorizes. 
I  would  want,  of  course,  to  accommodate 
my  understanding  to  that  of  my  able  col- 
league from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  .  If  that 
question  came  up,  we  were  not  aware  of 
it. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  it  may  be  that  I 
have  confused  this  with  another  bill.  I 
did  not  see  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  Member  In  the  Chamber  at 
the  time  I  made  my  comment,  and  cer- 
tainly he  Is  able  to  represent  our  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  yield 
to  me.  now  that  we  have  our  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  present, 
and  there  is  no  objection  on  this  side,  I 
will  certainly  defer  to  Senator  Stafford 


as  to  whether  we  should  pass  it  by  unani- 
mous consent:  or.  If  Senators  want  to 
have  a  time  limit  of  30  minutes,  we  can 
notify  our  colleagues  that  it  is  the  pend- 
ing business  and  if  anyone  does  wish  to 
put  in  a  statement,  it  may  be  done. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  no  opposition  to  this  bill  that  I  am 
aware  of.  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  know 
that  Senator  Baker,  who  is  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, expects  the  bill  to  be  taken  up  today 
and  passed.  In  fact,  I  have  his  statement 
here  for  inclusion  in  the  Record.  I  think 
possibly  a  very  short  time  allocation 
would  dispose  of  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  May 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  allot  one- 
half  hour,  to  l)e  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont <Mr.  Stafford)?  Do  Senators  an- 
ticipate any  amendments? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  None  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  All  right.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  one-half  hour  on  the  bill, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  that  a  vote  occur  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  half  hour,  which 
I  assume  would  be  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  also  request  that 
rule  XII  be  waived? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do.  and  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
the  Senate  is  an  uncomplicated  measure 
intended  for  only  one  purpose — to  con- 
tinue the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
until  comprehensive  legislation  is  com- 
pleted. 

Its  provisions  are  straightforward. 
This  bill— S.  1808 — authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  apportion 
among  the  States  $1  billion  in  obllga- 
tional  authority  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. It  also  authorizes  expenditures  of 
$500  million  for  the  primary,  secondary 
highway  systems  and  the  urban  exten- 
sions of  these  systems. 

I  am  confident  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  fully  aware  of  the  retisons 
why  this  legislation  is  needed.  Highway 
funds  are  normally  apportioned  to  the 
States  several  months  in  advance  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  authorized. 
The  inability  of  the  Congress  to  complete 
action  on  a  new  highway  bill  last  year, 
however,  meant  that  there  could  be  no 
apportionment  of  fiscal  year  1974  high- 
way funds.  Consequently,  the  States 
could  only  draw  existing  authorizations 
to  carry  on  their  highway  programs.  Last 
October  when  Congress  adjourned  with- 
out passing  a  highway  bill,  several  States 
were  In  a  precarious  financial  position. 
This  situation  has  continued  to  deteri- 


orate until  now  there  Is  a  crisis  In  the 
highway  program. 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  this 
month — only  a  few  days  from  now — 22 
States  will  have  exhausted  their  ability 
to  award  Interstate  contracts.  Many  will 
have  depleted  their  funds  for  other  high- 
way systems  as  well. 

This  crisis  has  developed  as  the  Con- 
gress is  working  to  complete  action  on  a 
new  general  highway  bill,  which  includes 
fiscal  authorizations  for  the  next  3  years. 
The  Senate-House  conference  on  this 
legislation  began  on  May  9.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  met  on  9  days  with  sub- 
stantial results.  Agreement  has  been 
reached  on  more  than  60  items  on  which 
there  are  differences  between  the  two 
bills.  We  are  at  the  point,  however,  of 
considering  the  major  Issues  on  which 
there  are  substantial  differences  and  on 
which  the  conferees  have  strong  feelings. 

The  Congress  will  adjourn  tomorrow 
for  the  Memorial  Day  recess  and  it  will 
be  at  least  a  week  before  we  can  meet 
again.  Even  then,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  speedy  resolution  of 
the  difficult  questions  before  us  will  be 
achieved.  Meanwhile,  there  is  growing 
uncertainty  throughout  the  country 
among  those  in  the  States  who  must 
execute  the  highway  program  and 
among  those  in  Industry  whose  economic 
viability  is  dependent  on  an  ongoing 
Federal-aid  program.  At  the  present 
stage,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  it 
will  not  be  several  months  before  a  gen- 
eral highway  bill  is  enacted. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  provide 
emergency  funding  authorized  by 
S.  1808.  Both  the  $1  billion  for  the  Inter- 
state System,  and  the  $500  million  for 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban  exten- 
sion roads  are  well  within  the  funding 
levels  already  agreed  to  by  the  confer- 
ence. 

They  would  permit  the  States  to  award 
contracts  and  to  resume  something  ap- 
proaching normal  operations.  It  is  im- 
portant also  to  remember  that  In  addi- 
tion to  our  continuing  need  for  high- 
ways, inflation  remains  a  serious  factor 
in  highway  financing.  In  the  5-year 
period  between  1967  and  1972,  the  cost 
of  building  highways  Increased  by  more 
than  38  percent.  EN^ery  month  of  delay 
in  executing  projects  to  which  commit- 
ments have  been  made  results  in  an  ulti- 
mately higher  cost. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  critical 
situation  that  exists,  there  is  opposition 
to  this  bill.  Some  hold  the  view  that  the 
deepening  financial  crisis  will  compel 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  to  ex- 
pedite the  completion  of  their  work. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
be  forced  to  develop  legislation  of  such 
scope  and  Importance  under  those  con- 
ditions. Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  who  are  meeting  In  conference 
have  demonstrated  their  desire  to  re- 
spond constructively  and  thoughtfully 
to  the  total  needs  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  correct  approach  and 
one  that  should  be  taken  In  an  atmos- 
phere free  of  the  pressure  generated  by 
the  prospect  of  the  highway  program 
coming  to  a  halt. 
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This  bill  provides  relief  to  the  high- 
way program,  but  it  does  so  in  a  way 
that  does  not  remove  the  Incentives  for 
the  conferees  to  reach  agreement  on 
all  features  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  fol- 
lowing passage  of  this  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate, we  can  have  speedy  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
ftnal  enactment  in  the  shortest  time 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials  has  gath- 
ered information  on  the  condition  of  the 
States  with  regsu-d  to  the  availability  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  various  highway 
programs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  stunmary  of  this  Information  Indicat- 
ing which  States  wUl  have  exhausted 
their  funds  at  the  end  of  May  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  showing  the  al- 
location of  funds  authorized  by  this  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

States  Which  Will  Exhaust  Highway  Fonds 
BY  May  31 
interstate 


Arkansas 

Missouri 

California 

New  Mexico 

Florida 

Oklahoma 

Georgia 

Oregon 

Idaho 

South  Carolina 

Indiana 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Vermont 

Michigan 

Virginia 

Mississippi 

West  Virginia 

PEnCARY 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Alaska 

Missouri 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

California 

Oklahoma 

District  of  Columbia     Pennsylvania 

Georgia 

Texas 

Idaho 

Utah 

Illinois 

Vermont 

Indiana 

Virginia 

Kansas 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

SXCONDARY 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Alaska 

New  Mexico 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 

minols 

South  Dakota 

Idaho 

Texas 

Indiana 

Utah 

Iowa 

Vermont 

Kansas 

Virginia 

Louisiana 

Washington 

Michigan 

West  Virginia 

URBAN  extensions 

Alaska 

Indiana 

Arizona 

Iowa 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Callfomta 

Louisiana 

Connecticut 

Michigan 

District  of  Columbia     Missouri 

Georgia 

New  Mexico 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


VlrgUila 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY 
FUNDS  PURSUANT  TO  S.  1808 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars| 


State 


Interstate 
($1,000,000) 


ABC 
(tSOO.OOO) 


Total 
($1,500,000) 


A'bsma J20,247  J9. 177 

*'«ka 20.144 

AfiMna 19,923  6,479 

Afkfns's 7,438  6.590 

Ca  norma 67,169  31.526 

Colorado 20,325  7,886 

Connecticut 28,449  4  942 

Delaware 1,558  2,166 

^'ofiila 30.939  11,875 

Georgia 24,382  11,382 

"swali 10,143  2,347 

iiaho 4,381  4,537 

Illinois 48,304  20,122 

Indiana 11,84^  ii,054 

Iowa 10,447  9,835 

Jansas ii,84S  9.419 

Kentucky 14, 465  8,005 

Louisiana 29,733  7,831 

Maine 5,155  3,204 

Maryland 37,514  6,169 

Massachusetts 30,478  8,000 

Michigan 35,025  16,565 

Minnesota 22.975  11.744 

Mississippi 8,771  7.116 

Missouri 18,796  12,758 

Montana 10, 074  7,236 

Nebraska i,48o  7,408 

Nevada 4.822  4,584 

New  Hampshire 4,312  2  170 

New  Jersey 27,646  9,607 

New  Mexico 9,094  6,159 

New  York. 37,671  27.162 

North  Carolina 17,895  11,735 

North  Dakota 1.549  5  191 

>3hio 30.106  18,414 

Oltlahoma 7.115  8,873 

Oregon 24.853  7,050 

Pennsylvania 48,177  19.991 

Rhode  Island 8,771  2  531 

South  Carolina 8,066  6  227 

South  Dakota 3,538  5'466 

Tennessee 13,602  9,849 

,Te«as 44.884  29,177 

U'eh 11,446  4.522 

Vermont 3,734  1,946 

Virginia 42,561  9,953 

Washington 35.162  8,033 

West  Virginia 22.560  4,386 

Wisconsin 11,437  11,212 

Wyoming 5,547  4,354 

District  of  Columbia...  23.755  2  481 

Puerto  Rico 3,410 

Total 980,000  490.000 

Administration's  2 

percent. 20,000  10,000 

Total 1,000.000  500,000 


$29, 424 

20,144 

26,402 

14,028 

98.695 

28,211 

33. 391 

3.724 

42,814 

35. 764 

12,490 

8.918 

68.426 

22. 902 

20,282 

21,267 

22, 470 

37,564 

8.369 

43,683 

38,478 

51.590 

34.539 

15,887 

31,554 

17,310 

8,888 

9,406 

6,482 

37. 253 

15,253 

64, 833 

29,630 

6,740 

48.520 

15.988 

31,903 

68,168 

11,302 

14,293 

9.004 

23,541 

74,061 

15,968 

5,680 

52,514 

43, 195 

26.946 

22,649 

9,901 

26,236 

3,410 


1,470,000 
30,000 


1,500,000 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  urging  speedy  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion—S.  1808— that  has  been  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  has  been  cosponsored  by 
myself  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  simple. 
It  is  designed  to  enable  the  national 
highway  construction  program  to  con- 
tinue without  disruption.  Some  of  the 
States  are  already  out  of  money,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  has  indicated.  Other 
States  are  rapidly  running  out  of  high- 
way construction  money.  The  danger  is 
a  real  one. 

The  Federal -aid  highway  construction 
program  is  In  this  situation  because  the 


last  session  of  Congress  was  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  passage  of  a  com- 
prehensive highway  construction  bill 
and  because  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress has,  up  to  this  time,  also  been  un- 
able to  reach  agreement  on  such  a  bill, 
although  we  are  making  progress — again 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  indicated.  If  we  had  pro- 
duced a  highway  bill  last  year,  the  States 
would  have  the  money  they  need  to  con- 
tinue highway  construction  work. 

The  construction  season  has  already 
started  in  many  States  and  is  starting  in 
others.  But.  we  still  do  not  have  a  com- 
prehensive highway  construction  bill. 
The  bill,  S.  502.  is  in  conference  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment soon  on  that  measure.  But,  we  have 
major  differences  still  to  be  resolved 
and  we  must  not  penalize  the  States  and 
the  American  public  because  we  have 
been  imable  to  reach  agreement  so  far. 
If  the  Congress  passes  S.  1808  and  the 
President  signs  it  into  law,  substantial 
sums  of  Federal-aid  highway  construc- 
tion money  would  be  released  to  the 
States  to  permit  them  to  let  construction 
contracts  for  work  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 

The  amoimts  of  money  involved  are 
well  within  the  limits  of  fimding  that 
have  already  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  in  current  deliberations.  This 
bill  does  not  upset  any  of  the  issues  un- 
der negotiation  in  the  conference. 

Further  delays  in  giving  the  States 
the  green  light  can  lead  only  to  higher 
construction  costs,  possible  increases  in 
unemployment  in  the  construction  and 
related  industries,  an  additional  hazard 
to  our  economy  and  more  inconvenience 
to  the  American  public. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph^ for  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter. 
His  proposal  serves  the  public  Interest 
and  gives  the  Congress  another  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  in  responsible  fashion 
to  a  singular  problem  that  has  been 
created  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  speedy  passage 
of  S.  1808. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1808,  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  this  legislation  and 
to  urge  its  immediate  adoption  by  the 
Senate. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) has  explained  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Many  States  have  not  a  dime  more  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  to  undertake 
work  In  the  various  highway  categories: 
Interstate,  primary,  secondary,  urban 
extension,  and  urban  system. 

States  like  Virginia  and  New  Mexico 
have  nm  through  all  their  Interstate 
money.  Not  a  single  new  primar\'  high- 
way contract  can  be  let  in  States  like 
California  and  Georgia.  Secondary  rural 
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money  has  been  exhausted  in  Illinois, 
Arkansas,  and  other  Scates. 

This  bill,  while  relatively  modest  in 
its  scope,  would  sissnre  that  every  State 
will  soon  receive  a  share  of  its  fiscal  1974 
highway  funds,  thus  preventing  the  in- 
creased disruption  of  our  national  high- 
way construction  program. 

In  fact,  this  bill  has  similarities  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6,  which 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  This  reso- 
lution which  was  cosponsored  by  Chair- 
man Randolph  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  would  al- 
low the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
apportion  $1  billion  in  1974  Interstate 
funds.  The  Senate  approved  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  6  on  March  6,  but  the 
House  has  not  acted  on  the  resolution. 

S.  1808  would  allow  that  same  $1  bil- 
lion in  interstate  moneys  to  be  appor- 
tioned immediately.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  of  $500,000,000  to  be 
shared  among  the  States  for  their  pri- 
mary, secondarj',  and  urban  extension 
programs — the  so-called  ABC  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  this 
legislation  is  unnecessarj'  in  view  of  the 
conference  now  taking  place  on  S.  502, 
the  comprehensive,  3-year  highway  bill. 
I  disagree.  Every  day  of  delay  in  the 
authorization  and  apportionment  of  fis- 
cal year  1974  funds  further  disrupts  the 
highway  program  in  the  States. 

Even  another  week  of  delay  could  seri- 
ously penalize  the  continuity  of  work  in 
some  States.  I  say  that  whUe  recognizing 
that  we  are  making  good  progress  in 
the  conference.  I  think  it  is  possible,  with 
some  luck  and  a  continuation  of  the 
current  spirit  of  conciliation  among  the 
conferees,  that  we  could  complete  con- 
gressional action  on  the  conference  re- 
port within  a  week  or  two. 


But  we  must  recognize  that  even  a 
delay  of  that  magnitude  would  imder- 
mine  the  highway  program  in  many 
States  preparing  for  the  spring  and 
summer  construction  season. 

And  we  must  also  recognize  that  many 
important  issues  remain  unresolved.  The 
funding  of  mass  transit  is  one.  So  is  the 
House's  proposal  for  a  new  priority  pri- 
mary highway  system,  and  proposals  re- 
lating to  interstate  transfer  and  high- 
way safety. 

Any  of  these  issues  could  delay  the 
final  resolution  of  the  conference  for 
additional  days  or  weeks. 

But  I  would  reiterate  that  S.  1808  is,  in 
no  way,  a  replacement  or  a  substitute 
for  the  ultimate  adoption  of  S.  502.  It 
merely  means  that  no  State  need  suffer 
further  delays  in  its  important  highway 
program  while  the  Congress  continues  to 
work  its  will  on  S.  502. 

Similar  interim  authorizations,  I  might 
point  out,  were  adopted  by  the  Congress 
last  year,  pending  the  lUtimate  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  a  particular  word  of  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  (Mr.  Randolph)  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  S.  1808  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  This  bill,  which  was 
developed  entirely  on  the  initiative  of 
Chairman  Randolph,  is  a  responsible  and 
necessary  answer  to  the  dilemma  faced 
by  the  States.  All  Americans  are  in  his 
debt  for  this  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  showing  the  per- 
cent and  amounts  of  1973  highway  ap- 
portionments available  to  the  States  as 
of  April  30.  1973,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 


UNOBLIGATED  BALANCE  OF  APPORTIONMENTS  AND  PER- 
CENTAGE  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  APPORTIONMENT  UN- 
OBLIGATED. AS  OF  APR.  30    1973 

(Dollar  amounts  In  thousands) 


State 


I nterstate 

unobligated 

balance 


UNOBLIGATED  BALANCE  OF  APPORTIONMENTS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  APPORTIONMENT  UNOBLIGATED.  AS  OF  APR.  30,  1973 

[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands) 


State 


Primary 

unobligated 

balance 


Secondary 

unobligated 

Percent         balance 


Urban 

unobligated 

Percent         balance 


Percent  I  State 


Primarir 

unobligated 

balance 


Secondary 

unobligated 

Percent  balance 


Urban 

unobligated 

Percent         balance 


Alabama $374  3.5 

Alaska 3,458  11.7 

Arizona 197  2.8 

Arkansas 130  1.8 

California 173  .7 

Colorado 1,492  17.5 

Connecticut 5.184  128.1 

Delaware 795  33.3 

Florida 7.384  71.7 

Georgia 7.852  69.3 

Hawaii 3.932  164.6 

Idaho 58  1.1 

Illinois 205  1.2 

Indiana 553  4.8 

Iowa. 16,974  159.1 

Kansas 238  2.2 

Kentucky 2,169  23.4 

Louisiana 61  .8 

Maine 2,104       •   61.2 

Maryland 9. 611  196.2 

Massachusetts 1.668  27.9 

Michigan 705  4.8 

Minnesota 1.607  12.1 

Mississippi 2,128  28.1 

Missouri. 286  2.2 

Montana 8,922  100.2 

Nebraska 5,087  65.9 


J235 

6.318 

182 

4.288 

10.886 

1.498 

2,071 

1.828 

3.930 

4,651 

2,430 

84 

1.801 

278 

212 

6,282 

6,143 

1.377 

69 

935 

234 

768 

3.864 

2.671 

312 

2.561 

19 


4.1 
45,3 

4.1 

76,6 

106.1 

27.4 

84.1 

114,8 

66,3 

53.6 

152.6 

2.2 
18.7 

3.6 

2.7 

85.4 

117.6 

25.4 

2.5 
31.0 

8.5 

8.0 
55.6 
42.7 

3.5 
41.3 

.3 


J297 

3 

328 

8 

105 

1,030 

1,037 

43 

3,876 

1,520 

1,416 

487 

302 

.719 

,052 

630 

.061 

,651 

188 

8,908 

2,135 

187 

40 

2,613 

2,393 

55 

2,089 


8.6 

1.4 

13.2 

.5 

.3 

33.5 

24.7 

6.1 

40,8 

32.6 

128.3 

84.9 

1.8 

58.1 

39.2 

27.6 

71.8 

88.1 

23.7 

163.4 

24.8 

1.6 

.8 

162.7 

41.8 

9.6 

132.5 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  

Wast  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.   

District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico 


$5,815 
814 
7,593 
3,792 
8.508 
1,819 
1,321 
16 
1,952 
1,676 


104.2 
34.1 

111.1 
52.3 
40,5 
16.1 
24.5 
.1 
17.8 
22.1 


1250 

772 

4,372 

2,253 

11,683 

9,176 

18 

6.504 


2.615 
177 
784 

1,211 

228 

938 

977 

32 

49 

8,138 


109.5 

2.9 

10.4 

12.4 

.8 

19.6 

10.9 

.3 

.6 

2,296 


325 

4,567 
4.280 


6,0 
238.6 
179.2 


912 

989 

438 

993 

4.660 

1.257 

9,137 

50 

123 

693 

25 

1.246 

132 

2,643 

700 

2,210 

1,936 


6.9 
48.5 

180.1 
46.0 

119.7 
89.3 
.3 
65.2 
54.9 
56.4 
20.9 
62.3 
87.2 


$956 

272 

18. 804 

150 

1,414 

2.973 


32, 
120. 

i. 

43. 


32. 
2 

32.8 
18.9 
115.8 
81.8 


5,793 

2,783 

1.283 

21,824 

56 

10 

272 

6,415 

38 

195 

255 

3,381 

273 

1,306 

91 

638 

3,307 

3,122 


Total. 


140. 974 


29.0 


135,  098 


43.6 


114,839 


Percent 


Alabama $18,102  24.7 

Alaska 

Arizona 52,034 tl.'Z 

Arkansas 2,493  12  7 

California 2,501  g 

Colorado 20,807  322 

Connecticut. 149,929  146,3 

Delaware 3,506  18.0 

Florida 5,460  5.5 

Georgia 28.689  39.1 

Hawaii 102,051  204.0 

Idaho 5,153  26.4 

Illinois 228,668  86.8 

Indiana 13,034  24,0 

Iowa 43,726  90.5 

Kansas 675  1.6 

Kentucky 2,463  4  5 

Louisiana 38,145  32!  1 

Maine.     7,734  39.4 

Maryland... 282,628  218.9 

Massachusetts 260,329  188  9 

Michigan 6,755  4.6 

Minnesota 39,938  56  4 

Mississippi 395  1.2 

Missouri.. „ 609  ,8 

Montana 36.419  80.6 

Nebraska 12,433  63.8 

Nevada 1,425  7.3 

New  Hampshire 15,448  78.8 

New  Jersey 90.454  88.3 

New  Mexico 748  2  1 

New  York 386,495  139:4 

North  Carolina 28,702  42  3 

North  Dakota 6.925  35.6 

Ohio 116.726  93.3 

Oklahoma 81  3 

Oregon 36,908  42.3 

Pennsylvania 182,037  93  8 

Rhode  Island 59.7%  145.6 

South  Carolina 2,115  7,5 

South  Dakota 9,382  47,8 

Tennessee 1,581  3  4 

Texas..   1,680  1.1 

Utah 28,875  53.3 

Vermont 3,857  18.6 

Virginia... 

Washington 54,990  "  47,i 

West  Virginia 37,388  31.2 

Wisconsin 19.660  54.8 

Wyoming 25,136  88.9 

District  of  Columbia 207.522  296.0 

Puerto  Rico 

Total 2. 682. 877  eju 


Percent 


136,4 
37.9 

162.7 

12.5 

5.0 

77.6 


40.4 

94.0 

53.6 

147.5 

3.8 

.5 

59.3 

161.0 

.2 

11.0 

110.7 

64.6 

6.3 

116.8 

1.8 

208.3 

213.2 

118.6 


43.2 
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Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  further  speakers  on  this  side.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  whatever  time  re- 
mains, whenever  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  is  prepared  to  yield  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  of  our  able  colleague  from 
Vermont  is  exactly  how  we  all  feel  about 
this  matter.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  How 
much  is  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell*. The  Senator  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Ten  minutes  remain- 
ing? Well,  I  am  delighted  to  yield  what- 
ever portion  of  that  time  he  requires  to 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  . 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  and  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  .  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1808,  a 
measure  which  would  apportion  $1  billion 
for  the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
$500  million  for  the  primary,  secondary, 
and  urban  extension  highway  for  1  year. 

I  will  be  frank  to  confess,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  was  not  an  approach  I 
supported  earlier  this  year.  As  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Subcommittee,  I 
have  pledged  my  efforts  to  bring  a  full 
highway  bill  expeditiously  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote  and  to  press  for  a  speedy 
resolution  of  all  the  controversial  ques- 
tions in  that  legislation. 

I  believe  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Public  Works  Committee 
fulfilled  that  pledge.  We  reported  out  a 
highway  bill  by  March  1  and  completed 
Senate  action  on  it  by  March  15,  more 
than  a  month  before  action  was  taken  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  passed  its  highway  bill  on 
April  19,  just  before  the  Easter  recess. 
Now  the  House  and  Senate  are  in  confer- 
ence on  this  critically  important  meas- 
ure. 

I  would  like  to  report,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  conference  has  been  making 
good  progress.  There  has  been  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  conferees, 
both  House  and  Senate,  to  move  this 
matter  to  a  resolution  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  support  this  measure  to- 
day as  any  criticism  of  the  conference  or 
the  conferees. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  are  facing 
some  hard  facts.  Despite  the  resolution 
of  literally  dozens  of  matters  before  us, 
the  conferees  still  have  some  very  seri- 
ous issues  to  be  resolved,  including  the 
most  controversial  questions  in  the  high- 
way bill — the  question  of  the  use  of  the 
trust  fund  for  rail  ma.ss  transit,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  priority  primary  system  in  the 
House  bill,  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  provide  operating  subsidies  for 
mass  transit  companies  and  the  question 
of  the  transfer  of  interstate  mileage. 

All  of  these  and  more  remain  to  be  re- 
solved. And  although  I  am  pleased  with 
the  progress  of  the  conference  to  this 
date,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  conferees 
are  going  to  have  an  easy  time  resolving 
these  difficult  matters. 
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In  the  meantime,  many  of  our  States 
are  in  very  serious  trouble.  As  Senator 
Randolph  noted,  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  about  two  dozen  States  will  have 
no  interstate  funds  and  a  significant 
nimiber  of  States  will  have  no  money  for 
other  categories  of  roads.  In  that  situa- 
tion, I  believe  we  have  to  act  with  dis- 
patch on  this  stopgap  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  money 
contained  in  this  bill  will  not  diminish 
the  pressm-e  on  the  conferees  to  come  up 
with  a  comprehensive  highway  bill.  We 
are  authorizing  the  release  of  only  one- 
third  of  the  interstate  funds  and  about 
the  same  percentage  of  the  total  funds 
for  the  primary,  secondary',  and  lu-ban 
extension  systems.  We  are  authorizing 
the  release  of  no  urban  system  funds 
at  all. 

The  funds  contained  in  this  bill  will 
not  be  adequate  for  the  year,  but  they 
will  allow  the  States  to  have  some  money 
in  time  for  their  spring  letting  of  con- 
tracts. If  we  wait  much  longer  that 
would  not  be  possible,  and  I  am  told  that 
this  will  have  a  disruptive  effect  on  high- 
way programs  throughout  the  Nation 
and  particularly  in  the  Northern  States. 
I  pledge  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
my  most  vigorous  efforts  to  bring  from 
the  conference  a  comprehensive  highway 
bill  that  will  deal  with  all  of  the  critical 
issues  that  were  discussed  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  am  prepared  to  work  every  day 
to  see  that  these  measures  are  before  us 
for  a  final  decision  soon.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  afford  to  treat  the 
States  in  a  cavalier  manner  or  hold  all 
of  the  highway  funds  hostage  to  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  which  may  well  cause 
us  considerable  diflBculty. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
(Senator  Randolph)  for  his  diligent  at- 
tendance at  the  conference  sessions,  for 
his  constructive  suggestions,  and  for  his 
interest  In  completing  action  on  a  com- 
prehensive highway  bill.  I  also  want  to 
thank  my  Senate  and  House  colleagues 
on  the  conference  committee  for  their 
dedication  and  hard  work  in  the  confer- 
ence. I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  a 
strong  and  fair  bill  to  present  to  both 
Houses,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  all  of  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  to  that  end. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  what 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas 
has  just  said  is  correct.  I  wish  to  add, 
not  as  a  pleasantry  but  as  a  fact,  that 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  has  been  of  great  help 
to  us  in  developing  the  legislation  we  have 
brought  to  the  Senate  today.  The  hear- 
ings earlier  this  year  and  the  conference 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  the 
general  highway  bill  have  been  of  the 
highest  order.  All  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  in  concert  in  being  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  country,  in 
spite  of  our  differing  viewpoints,  on  some 
issues. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  has  just  said,  this  bill  is  not  a  mat- 
ter for  argument. 

Also  I  should  like  to  say  that  what  we 
are  requesting  here  is  money  that  is 
needed  and  needed  now.  The  funding  In 


S.  1808  is  within  the  agreed-on  figures 
of  the  conferees. 

So  there  is  no  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  money  involved. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  reported 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
construction  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption on  those  portions  of  the  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  System  already  au- 
thorized and  approved.  This  bill  comes  to 
the  Senate  fioor  at  a  time  when  major 
issues  relating  to  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  are  under  consideration  by  a 
Senate-House  conference  committee. 

The  bill  now  pending,  S.  1808,  author- 
izes the  Secretary'  of  Transportation  to 
apportion  funds  for  interstate  highway 
construction,  according  to  the  1972  cost 
estimate,  which  contains  apportionment 
factors  for  the  several  States.  If  enacted, 
this  bill  would  alleviate  the  impending 
construction  delays  in  34  States  which 
are  expected  to  exhaust  available  appor- 
tioned funds  for  at  least  one  Federal- 
aid  system  by  the  end  of  May,  and  23 
States  which  are  expected  to  exhaust  ap- 
portioned fimds  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem by  the  same  date. 

Of  particular  importance  to  riu-al 
areas,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  apportion  $500  million 
of  highway  trust  funds  for  primary  and 
secondary  systems.  Authority  is  also  in- 
cluded to  apportion  25  percent  of  these 
funds  for  extensions  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary systems  in  urban  areas. 

Under  the  bill,  the  apportionment  of 
Federal-aid  highway  fimds  to  Kansas 
upon  enactment  would  be  authorized  at  a 
level  of  $11,848,000  for  interstate  con- 
struction and  $9,419,000  for  primary  and 
secondarj-  road  construction.  This  would 
bring  the  total  fimds  apportioned  to 
Kansas  under  this  interim  measure  to  a 
.sum  of  $20,282,000. 

It  should  be  emphsisized.  Mr.  President, 
that  S.  1808  is  a  limited  measure  de- 
signed to  fill  the  gap  which  will  confront 
many  States  should  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  fail  of  enactment  before 
the  end  of  this  month.  It  does  not  affecc 
in  any  maimer  those  issues  relating  to 
options  for  States  and  cities  to  use  high- 
way trust  funds  for  rapid-transit  con- 
struction. Enactment  of  the  bUl  now 
would  simply  allow  additional  time  for 
the  deliberation  of  conferees  on  those 
questions, 

I  would  lu-ge  the  Senate  to  adopt  S. 
1808  in  order  to  allow  the  construction  of 
our  Federal-aid  highway  system  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  most  efficient  and  orderly 
manner  during  the  coming  summer 
months,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  and 
costly  delays  in  the  implementation  of 
projects  already  approved  for  construc- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Section  1 .  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
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shall  apportion  $1,000,000,000  of  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  apportioned  for  fiscal  year 
1974  for  Immediate  expenditure  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  usmg  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  In  revised  table  5,  House  Report 
Ntunbered  92-1443. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $500,000,000  for  the  Federal-air  primary 
system,  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system, 
and  for  their  extensions  within  urban  areas 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  The 
sums  authorized  in  this  section  shall  be 
available   for  expenditure   as  follows: 

(a)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highway  system; 

(b)  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Ped- 
eral-ald  secondary  highway  system;  and 

(c)  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  systems  In  urban 
areas. 

Sec.  3.  The  time  requirements  in.  section 
104(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  apportionment  of 
sums  authorized  by  this  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  apportion  such  sums  for  such  fiscal  year 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the   quorum   call   be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:45  P.M. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  1:45  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  1:16  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:45  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  AllenK 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  REFER  S.  356  TO  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING.  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS  FOR  A  TIME 
CERTAIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  S.  356 
to  provide  disclosure  standards  for  wTlt- 
ten  consumer  product  warranties  against 


defect  or  malfunction;  to  define  Federal 
content  standards  for  such  warranties; 
to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  in  order  to  improve  consumer  pro- 
tection activities;  and  for  other  piu-poses, 
which  has  been  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to  consider 
section  212  of  the  bUl.  If  said  committee 
has  not  reported  the  bill  by  July  10, 
1973  it  shall  be  considered  to  have  dis- 
charged the  bill,  which  shall  then  be 
placed  on  the  Senate  CaJendar  of 
Business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  to  set  my  own 
mind  to  rest,  on  the  basis  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  by  the  Senate 
referring  S.  356  to  another  committee, 
is  my  understanding  correct  that  on  that 
basis.  S.  356  is  now  taken  off  the  calen- 
dar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
&toF  is  corrpct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  under  the 
agreement  reached,  if  nothing  is  reported 
out  by  the  committee  to  which  it  is  be- 
ing referred,  on  July  10  it  will  automati- 
cally go  back  on  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ofQi"  jc  correct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30.  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  made  by  the  leadership 
and  evidently  concurred  in  by  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No,  153,  H.R.  7447, 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes,  so  that  it  may  be 
made  the  pending  business  to  be  taken 
up  on  our  return  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (HJl.  7447)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senile 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OF  1973— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  as  soon  there- 
after as  is  possible,  giving  the  joint  lead- 
ership a  little  flexibility,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  161,  S.  1317,  a  bUl  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  that  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
dlstingiiished  minority  leader  or  whom- 
ever he  may  designate;  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  amend- 
ments thereto,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided on  the  same  basis;  that  there  be 
a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  bill;  and 
that,  if  appropriate,  rule  Xn  be  waived 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
add  "and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form,"  with  the  intention  that 
nongermane  amendments  would  not  be 
In  order? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  make  that 
request,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader.  In  ac- 
cordance with  my  Intent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  consideration 
of  S.  1317,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
debate  on  any  amendment  (except  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  on  which  there  will  be 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  manager  of  the  bUl,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbrlght)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)),  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  bUl:  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee:  Provided  further.  That 
no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott) :  Provided,  That  the 
said  Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab<;ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  ss.=;i.<;tant  legiplativs  cl:rk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-ent  that  the  order  for  the 
quo'-um  call  be  rescindrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Has- 
kell i .  Without  ob-ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  TO  2:30  P.M. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
authority  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  until  2:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
2:03  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
2:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
presiding  officer  (Mr.  McCLxmE) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Johnston  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
1889.  dealing  with  natural  disasters,  are 
printed  in  the  Record  imder  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions. ) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervln 


Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Helms 

HoUings 

Huddlestcn 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

Mondale 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proimlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Ssrmington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  having  proceeded  to 
reconsider  the  bUl  (S.  518)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  abolish  the  offices  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  to  establish  the 
Office  of  Director,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  transfer  certain  func- 
tions thereto,  and  to  establish  the  Office 
of  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget."  returned  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  Senate,  in  which  it  orig- 
inated. It  was 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  do  not 
pass,  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  it 
will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.sistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  foUowlng  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 

[No.  152  Leg.) 

*"en  Javlts  Nunn 

Bartlett  Johnston  Scott,  Pa 

D '^?,  ,.  Kennedy  Scott,  Va. 

Burdlck  Mansflold  Taft 

Byrd.  Robert  O.  Mathlas  Thurmond 

Curtu  McClure  Young 

Grlffln  Mclntyre 

Hruska  Metcalf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClure)  .  A  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'  Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  CHtJRCH),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
<  Mr.  Clark  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
•  Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams*  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicKi,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  'Mr.  Packwood)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
to  be  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  now  at  the  desk,  having 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  nomination. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
nomination  occur  not  later  than  4  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  time 
between  now  and  4  p.m.  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Repubhcan  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  no  one  wishes  to 
speak,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Richardson. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  joint  leadership  have  an  idea  as  to 
those  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Richardson? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  not  been  advised  of 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  except  the 
ranking  Member  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
would  they  want? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  not  speak  long,  be- 
cause other  Senators  are  trying  to  make 
other  engagements. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  no  carrot 
please  believe  me,  but  if  we  finish  this 
nomination  this  afternoon,  we  will  not 
meet  tomorrow  and  will  go  over  until 
Tuesday  next. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  dinner  which 
some  of  us  want  to  attend  tonight  which 
is  of  minor  significance  and  great  im- 
portance. 

How  much  time  would  Senators  Hruska 
and  Mathias  want? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Five  minutes  for  me 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  speak  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  then 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided,  the 
time  to  be  imder  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leac'er  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the 
ranking  Repubhcan  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  time  to  be— 30  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader. 

I  should  like  to  set  a  happy  example 
for  our  colleagues  to  say  that  I  favor  the 
immediate  confirmation  of  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson, in  whom  I  have  full  faith  and 
confidence — end  of  statement.  [Laugh- 
ter 1. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  had  no  intention  of  speaking  on  this 
nomination  today.  I  stated  my  position 
the  day  before  yesterday  on  the  Senate 
floor,  but  I  have  been  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  floor  manage  the 
nomination;  consequently,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  have  something  said  for  the 
record  which  would  indicate  the  position 
of  the  committee,  and  something  that 
would  lay  into  the  record  the  viewpoint, 
certainly,  of  a  good  many  members  of 
that  committee  who  will  vote  reluctantly 
for  the  nomination. 

My  position  is  as  follows,  and  I  would 
believe  that  it  reflects  the  viewpoints  of 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  who  have 
some  problems  with  this  nomination.  Our 
problems  do  not  go  to  the  personal  in- 
tegrity of  Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  that 
he  is  a  man  of  high  integrity,  a  very 
competent  lawyer,  and  a  very  dedicated 
public  official. 

If  we  consider  this  nomination  m  the 
context  of  the  Watergate  episode,  which 
we  have  to  do,  I  do  not  like  to  have  to 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  someone  from 
within  the  administration  to  be  Attorney 
General  and,  in  this  particular  instance, 
an  individual  who  has  now  been  appoint- 
ed to  four  high  and  important  offices  by 
this  administration.  It  has  every  appear- 
ance— at  least  to  that  point — of  the  ad- 
ministration's investigating  itself  in  the 
Watergate  matter. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  crimes  that 
were  committed  in  connection  with  the 
Watergate  episode — and  I  speak  of 
Watergate  in  its  generic  term,  which  I 
think  we  would  all  agree  is,  by  now,  a 
term  for  infamy— will  be  redressed.  We 
can  thank  our  constitutional  system  that 
they  will  be  redressed.  But  there  is  in- 
volved, aside  from  the  punishment  of  any 
such  crimes,  the  credibUity  of  an  admin- 
istration. It  seems  to  me  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Richardson  goes,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  to  the  question  of 
credibility  of  the  administration. 

A  great  deal  of  what  troubles  America 
today  about  the  Watergate  case  is  the 
appearance  of  evil— if  I  may  use  that 
word.  For  the  administration  to  nomi- 
.hate  a  man  who  has  been  shuffled  from 
pillar  to  post  with  every  new  crisis,  and 


who  is  now  to  be  appointed  to  this  sensi- 
tive position,  the  position  of  chief  legal 
officer  of  this  Nation,  who  will  have  the 
responsibility  for  conducting  the  investi- 
gation and  for  prosecuting  those  who  are 
indicted,  gives  the  appearance,  as  I  say, 
that  the  administration  is  investigating 
itself.  This  is  an  appearance  that  has 
troubled  many  of  us  from  the  beghining. 
However,  Mr.  Richardson  has  named 
a  reputable  and  able  man  to  be  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor.  That  man.  Professor  Cox, 
appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  both  he  and  Mr.  Richard.son  an- 
swered frankly  and  forthrightly  the 
sharp  questions  asked  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  freedom  that  Mr. 
Cox  would  have  in  accordance  with  the 
giiidelines  that  had  been  formulated; 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Cox's  understanding 
of  what  his  responsibilities  were;  and 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  he  felt 
that  he  had  full  and  complete  author- 
ity— all  the  authority  he  would  need — to 
conduct  an  objective  and  fair  and  thor- 
ough investigation.  He  also  stated  forth- 
rightly, and  without  hesitation,  that  he 
would  go  wherever  the  investigative  facts 
may  lead,  even  if  those  facts  should  lead 
to  the  Oval  Office  of  the  White  House — 
which  we  all  hope  will  not  be  the  case, 
and  concerning  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  date  to  the  contrary. 

So,  Mr.  Cox  satisfied  those  of  us  on  the 
committee,  as  well  as  we  could  be  satis- 
fied, that  his  would  be  an  independent, 
objective  investigation;  and  that  if  at 
any  point  he  felt  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  intervening,  if  at  any  point  he — 
Mr.  Cox — felt  that  he  was  not  being  per- 
mitted to  pursue  the  investigation  and 
the  prosecution  with  full  freedom,  he 
would  come  back  to  the  committee  or  he 
would  call  a  press  conference  and  let  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  know  that  his  ef- 
forts were  being  interfered  with. 

The  guidelines  formulated  by  Mr. 
Richardson  were  reduced  to  writing. 
They  were  reworked,  revised,  and  refined 
time  and  again,  at  the  suggestions  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, both  publicly  and  privately.  Mr. 
Richardson,  to  his  credit,  I  think,  gave 
his  utmost  cooperation  and  did  every- 
thing he  possibly  could  to  allay  the  con- 
cerns of  the  committee.  Therefore,  I  feel 
that  we  have  the  best  we  can  possibly 
get  in  terms  of  a  charter  of  guidelines. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Richardson  has  been 
most  cooperative  in  his  appearances  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee.  There 
were  times  when  I  felt  that  he  was  not 
as  candid  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  The 
committee,  too  often,  I  think,  had  to 
shoot  in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  with  its 
questions.  I  felt  that  some  of  the  answers 
were  not  as  full  and  as  frank  and  com- 
plete as  they  should  have  been.  However, 
I  feel  that  in  the  overall,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, on  the  whole,  conducted  himself  in 
a  creditable  way. 

I  think  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  should  be  highly 
commended — Senators  Bayh,  Kennedt, 
TuNNEY,  and  Hart,  because  they  partic- 
ipated most  in  the  questioning — and  all 
others.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  who 
sought  diligently  to  develop  a  full  record 
and  carefully  scrutinize  the  nomination. 
I  think  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  to 


be  highly  commended  for  its  insistence 
upon  the  selection  of  a  prosecutor  who 
would  have  independence;  for  its  in- 
sistence upon  clear,  tight  guidelines;  and 
for  its  insistence  upon  delving  into  the 
nomination  at  considerable  length.  The 
committee  had  a  clear  duty  under  the 
Constitution,  and  it  performed  that  duty 
as  best  it  could. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  come  now  to  the 
matter  of  voting  on  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Richardson. 
My  reluctance  to  vote  in  the  affirmative 
goes  to  the  point  of  his  having  served 
under  this  administration  in  three  pre- 
vious high  posts:  and  goes  to  the  appear- 
ance that  Mr.  Richardson  could  con- 
ceivably participate  in  a  coverup.  I  do 
not  say  or  imply  that  he  will.  But  the 
committee  has  done  all  it  can  do.  Mr. 
Richardson  has  said  all  I  think  he  can 
say,  and  Professor  Cox  has  said  all  he 
can  say,  to  assure  the  people  of  this 
country,  in  both  political  parties,  that 
there  will  be  no  coverup  insofar  as  Mr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Cox  are  concerned. 
As  I  see  it.  the  Special  Prosecutor,  Mr. 
Cox  has  full  authority,  complete  author- 
ity, absolute  authority — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Richardson's  retaining  the 
statutory  right  to  dismiss  Mr.  Cox,  should 
dismissal,  by  some  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance, appear  to  be  proper. 

Furthermore,  time  here  is  of  the  es- 
sence. The  Ervin  committee  is  looking 
into  the  Watergate  case.  The  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  is  looking  into  other 
aspects  of  the  matter.  The  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  headed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
CLBLLAN  is  Working  with  still  other  as- 
pects of  the  matter.  A  number  of  grand 
juries  throughout  the  country  are  also 
looking  into  the  matter.  In  such  a  sit- 
uation, the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
can  ill  afford  to  delay  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Richardson 
beyond  today.  If  it  were  to  reject  the 
nomination,  we  would  be  assured,  in  the 
end.  of  no  nomination  free  of  adminis- 
tration ties,  and  I  say  this  with  all  due 
respect  to  Mr.  Richardson,  because  un- 
der other  circimistances  than  those  with 
which  we  are  confronted,  and  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  I  would  vote 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  nomination 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  recommend  Its 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.  I  have  voted 
for  l-iis  previous  nominations,  as  the 
Record  shows. 

But,  as  I  say,  in  this  instance,  if  we 
reject  the  nomination,  we  must  start  all 
over.  I  think  the  people  of  this  country 
would  then  be  discouraged.  I  think  we 
would  subject  ourselves,  rightly,  to  crit- 
icism ;  because  we  have  no  hard  evidence 
that  would  support  the  outright  rejection 
of  this  nomination,  even  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  explained.  We  would 
have  to  start  all  over  again,  therefore, 
with  no  assurance  that  we  would  have 
any  better  nomination  the  next  time 
around  than  the  one  which  has  been 
presented  here.  Time  is  rimning  out. 

All  these  things  considered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  vote  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Richardson.  I 
believe  it  has  been  impressed  upon  him, 
time  and  time  again,  that  we  are  going 
to  place  our  trust  In  him  and  that  he 
will  be  taken  at  his  word;  that  we  will 
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expect  a  most  thorough  and  unfettered 
Investigation;  that  we  will  expect  of  him 
that  he  give  Professor  Cox  absolute,  full, 
and  complete  rein  and  back  up  Mr.  Cox, 
if  that  Is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  as  clear  as 
I  can  make  it.  I  know  that  each  Senator 
will  vote  his  own  conscience.  I,  for  one, 
will  vote  for  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion, albeit  somewhat  reluctantly  under 
the  circimistances.  For  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  the  Senate  is  left  with  little  choice 
but  to  confirm. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
pleasing  and  good  news  that  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  re- 
port favorably  the  nomination  for  At- 
torney General  was  unanimous.  It  was 
unanimous,  although  there  were  some 
reservations  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
members,  and  some  of  the  reservations 
have  been  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  the  nom- 
inee for  public  service  Is  well  known,  and 
it  Is  highly  distinguished:  U.S.  district 
attorney  of  Massachusetts  from  1959  to 
1961,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts from  1964  to  1967.  Attorney  General 
of  Massachusetts  from  1967  to  1969,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  from  1969  to  1970. 
Mr.  Richardson  also  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  Etepartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  until  February  of  this  year 
and  currently  is  serving  as  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Now  he  is 
being  proffered  as  the  nominee  for  the 
post  of  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Richardson  testified  for  a  number 
of  days.  In  my  judgment  he  answered 
questions  candidly,  fully,  and  patiently, 
at  times  with  considerable  restraint  be- 
cause of  the  many  occasions  when  repe- 
tition occurred,  repetition  which  I  did 
not  judge,  which  I  did  not  condemn.  I 
think  the  repetition,  in  many  instances, 
was  justified  in  the  minds  of  the  ques- 
tioners on  the  basis  that  it  served  a  use- 
ful purpose.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  little 
trying  on  anyone  not  possessed  of  the  ca- 
pabllties  for  restraint  which  Mr.  Elliot 
Richardson  does  possess. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
this  nomination  was  the  present  situa- 
tion which  falls  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  the  prosecution  of  the 
so-called  Watergate  case.  It  was  solved 
In  this  way.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  charged  Mr.  Richardson  as  nom- 
inee and  said  he  would  charge  him  as 
Attorney  General,  if  confirmed,  with  full 
authority  in  the  premises,  and  that  this 
authority  would  include  the  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  special  prosecutor 
for  Watergate  would  be  named  and  if  so, 
who  it  should  be. 

The  nominee  early  in  the  process  of 
nomination  announced  that  he  had  made 
his  decision  that  a  special  prosecutor 
would  be  named,  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
could  make  a  decision  as  to  who  It  would 
be  and  get  acceptance  of  the  offer  of 
that  position  he  would  inform  the  com- 
mittee. This  he  did. 

He  also  cooperated  with  the  commit- 
tee to  the  full  extent  of  keeping  it  in- 
formed as  to  the  terms  and  content  of 


the  so-called  charter  that  would  go  from 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  special  pros- 
ecutor outlining  his  powers  and  duties. 
That  was  done. 

In  the  i>erson  of  Archibald  Cox  we  have 
a  man  who  was  at  one  time  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States.  It  is  he 
who  had  great  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter of  appeals  prosecuted  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Cox  discharged  his 
duties  there  notably  and  very  thorough- 
ly. He  is  an  experienced  and  seasoned 
man  in  the  law;  and  he  Is  learned  in  the 
law,  being  presently  a  faculty  member 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  law 
schools.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  and 
in  good  repute  personally  and  profes- 
sionally. 

The  charter  which  issued  from  the 
Attorney  General  designate  and  nominee 
was  the  joint  product  eventually  not  only 
of  his  thinking  and  his  staff,  but  also 
Mr.  Cox,  and  also  with  great  infiuence 
by  members  of  our  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Mr.  Richardson  was  highly  re- 
ceptive to  them,  and  many  of  us  im- 
proved the  document  greatly. 

It  is  because  of  this  situation  that 
time  becomes  of  the  essence.  The  clock 
is  running,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
There  are  about  8  or  10  grand  jur- 
ies that  have  been  summoned  and  called 
into  session  to  consider  various  aspects 
of  the  so-called  Watergate  case.  There 
are  at  least  six  committees  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  that  have  made  it  their 
business  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  indict- 
ments returned;  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  requests  for  immunity  being  ex- 
tended to  certain  witnesses,  and  when 
some  of  these  steps  are  taken,  and  when 
they  are  concluded,  they  are  not  recall- 
able. 

The  longer  we  wait,  the  more  options 
will  be  denied  to  the  man  who  will  be  in 
complete  charge  of  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  the  so-called  Watergate 
cases. 

Tlie  charter  that  has  been  worked  out 
presumes  that  the  Attorney  General  and 
Special  Prosecutor  will  attempt  to  work 
together,  even  though  there  are  certain 
statutory  limitations  that  cannot  be 
obviated. 

The  only  means  by  which  these  limita- 
tions can  be  changed  are  by  further  con- 
gressional action.  That  would  be  time 
consiuning,  to  say  the  least.  Let  me  ex- 
plain this  point  further. 

By  virtue  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  Attorney  General  is  per- 
mitted to  delegate  his  authority,  but  he 
cannot  divest  himself  entirely  from  these 
powers.  The  Attorney  General  remains 
accoimtable  for  all  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

For  example,  in  conveying  to  the  Court 
a  request  for  immimity  of  a  witness, 
whether  it  be  limited  or  whether  it  be 
general,  there  is  only  one  person  who  is 
qualified  by  law  to  present  such  a  request. 
That  person  is  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  or  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General.  That  is  as  far  as 
the  statute  goes. 

There  wsis  no  difficulty  in  this  regard 
with  Mr.  Richardson.  He  assured  us  that 


he  would  honor  any  request  made  by  the 
special  prosecutor. 

The  charter  is  a  general  grant  of  au- 
thority to  proceed,  as  special  prosecutor, 
in  whatever  manner  he  desires. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  asked  about  the 
so-called  charter,  and  he  expressed  sat- 
isfaction with  it.  He  did  feel  that  the 
Attorney  General  should  reserve  unto 
himself  the  power  to  give  Cox  "hell"  if 
he  did  not  do  a  good  job.  The  Attorney 
General  is  entitled  to  have  that  power 
and  preference. 

There  are  many  other  functions,  of 
course,  that  the  Attorney  General  fulfills 
besides  those  established  by  the  charter 
creating  a  special  prosecutor. 

I  firmly  believe  that  with  his  rare, 
splendid  record  of  public  service,  the 
nominee  will  fulfill  our  every  expectation 
for  a  splendid  administration  and  will  be 
a  high-grade,  well -principled  Attorney 
General.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
join  those  who  will  vote  favorably  on  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute,  as  in  leg- 
islative session? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


ADJOURNMENT   OF   THE   SENATE 
UNTIL   MAY    29.    1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session.  I  call  up  House  Con- 
current Resolution  221  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  the 
clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Hcnise  oj  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  24.  1973, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian. 
Tuesday.  May  29.  1973. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "1973."  and 
insert:  1973.  and  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs on  Wednesday.  May  23,  1973,  it  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian,  Tues- 
day, May  29.  1973. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
calendar  is  almost  as  bare  as  Mother 
Hubbard's  cupboard.  We  are  keeping  our 
commitment  by  bringing  up  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Richardson  today.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  change  in  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
over  the  Memorial  Day  Holiday. 
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THE  NOMINATION  OF  ELLIOT  L. 
RICHARDSON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  voting  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  Elliot  Richardson  to  high  Gov- 
ernment posts  three  times.  He  weis  first 
nominated  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  Later,  he  took  over  HEW.  and  then, 
this  year,  he  moved  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  each  position  of  re- 
sponsibility which  he  has  held,  he  has 
served  honorably  and  with  distinction. 
I  am  pleased  today  to  be  able  to  cqst  my 
vote  yet  again  for  Elliot  Richardson,  this 
time  for  the  very  important  position  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  not  go  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  Mr.  Richardson's  qualifications  for 
this  post.  His  background  in  the  law  is 
well  known  and  has  been  stated  elsewhere 
in  the  Record.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Richardson's  training,  experience, 
and  integrity  make  him  an  excellent 
choice  to  serve  this  Nation  as  the  top 
lawTer  at  a  time  when  grave  questions 
have  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americans  about  the  manner  in  which 
those  who  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  law 
may  have  abused  that  trust. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  specter  of 
Watergate  must  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Richardson's  nomination  for 
Attorney  General.  However,  it  is  in- 
extricably tied  to  this  difficult  matter. 
His  nomination  is  one  of  the  bright  spots 
in  this  whole  matter,  and  his  assuming 
the  duties  of  this  high  office  will  help  to 
restore  the  faith  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  dignity  and  impar- 
tiality of  the  law. 

I  personally  have  known  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson for  many  years,  and  I  hold  him  in 
verj'  high  e,?teem.  Therefore,  it  was  not 
out  of  any  feelings  of  doubt  about  him 
that  I  have  so  strongly  urged  that  an 
independent  special  prosecutor  be  named 
in  the  Watergate  case.  My  point  was  that 
In  order  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  public 
in  their  Government,  not  only  must 
justice  be  done  in  a  fair,  full,  and  im- 
partial manner,  as  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  be  by  Elliot  Richardson  in  every 
matter  that  comes  to  his  attention,  but 
that  there  must  also  be  the  appearance 
that  justice  is  being  so  served. 

At  a  time  when  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  was  itself  being  investi- 
gated, I  along  with  many  others.  Includ- 
ing major  legal  organizations,  newspa- 
pers, and  private  citizens,  felt  that  as 
a  matter  of  principle,  the  executive 
should  not  investigate  itself.  I  think  that 
this  point  was  well  understood  by  Mr. 
Richardson.  The  guidelines  which  have 
been  announced,  and  the  outstanding 
man  who  has  been  named,  leave  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  whatsoever  in  my  mind 
that  the  full  story  of  Watergate  will  come 
out.  The  American  people  need  have  no 
hesitation  at  all  in  placing  their  faith 
in  Elliot  Richardson,  and  his  choice  for 
special  prosecutor.  Archibald  Cox.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  about  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  approving  this  selection. 


There  is  one  last  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  at  this  time.  For  far  too  long,  in 
my  opinion,  the  office  of  the  Attorney 
General  has  been  tied  too  closely  to  the 
politics  of  the  national  administration. 
This  has  occurred  under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations. 

Whether  this  close  political  cormection 
will  be  seen  as  a  possible  reason  why  a 
former  Attorney  General  has  now  been 
indicted  is  a  question  that  perhaps  his- 
tory can  best  answer.  However,  at  this 
point  in  our  country's  history,  we  can 
start  on  a  new  road.  Elliot  Richardson, 
though  he  has  held  many  positions  in 
this  administration,  has  not  been  closely 
associated  with  the  President  in  a  politi- 
cal sense.  Their  relationship  has  been 
professional  and  the  nature  of  this  rela- 
tionship has  always  benefited  the  Amer- 
ican public.  I  am  confident  that  Mr. 
Richardson  as  Attorney  General  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  professional  and  that  while 
in  this  office,  he  will  stay  out  of  politics 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  There  are 
enough  politicians  in  this  coiantry  and  In 
this  city  that  there  is  no  need  for  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  get  Involved  in  the  political  realm  any 
more  than  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  now  that  Elliot  Richardson  is  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  the  office  of 
the  Attorney  General,  he  and  all  of  his 
successors  while  in  office  will  remain  free 
of  politics,  above  partisanship,  serving 
both  their  President  and  their  country 
in  the  best  traditions  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  additional  15  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  unanimous  consent  agreement. 
There  are  Senators  who  have  made  their 
plans  accordingly,  and  they  are  making 
connections. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  Senators  who  want  to  speak,  realizing 
that  Senators  are  going  to  have  to  miss 
planes,  could  not  place  their  statements 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object — I  just  want  to  say  that  I  would 
like  very  much  to  vote  for  this  nominee. 
I  will  not  be  here  if  we  take  as  much 
time  as  apparently  we  are  going  to  take. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  recognized  for  30  seconds?  The 
unanimous  consent  request  was  that  the 
vote  occur  not  later  than  4  o'clock.  There 
was  a  later  request  limiting  time  to  30 
minutes.  The  only  change  now  Is  a 
request  for  an  additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Was  not  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  there  be  15  minutes 
a  side  a  few  minutes  after  3? 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Does  not  that  prevail? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
leave  the  inference  that  the  vote  would 


take  place  at  that  time,  but  there  was 
no  hard-and-fast  understanding  that  we 
would  vote  before  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  unanimous 
consent  entered  Into  was  that  the  vote 
would  occur  at  no  later  time  than  4 
o'clock.  There  was  a  subsequent  time 
agreement  that  debate  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided,  and  that 
order  was  entered  at  3  minutes  past  3 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
carry  the  implication  that  we  would  vote 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  5  additional  minutes 
to  each  side. 

Would  that  accommodate  the  Senator' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1 '  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  can  be  proud  of  the  role  it  has 
played  over  the  past  2  weeks  in  exercis- 
ing its  responsibility  of  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson as  Attorney  General. 

Our  advice  was  that  the  new  Attor- 
ney General  choose  a  distinguished  and 
capable  special  prosecutor  to  meet  the 
national  desire  for  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  widespread,  high-level  con- 
spiracies which  have  subverted  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  over  the  past  few 
years.  Mr.  Richardson  has  accepted  this 
advice  by  selecting  Archibald  Cox.  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity,  experience, 
and  capacity. 

Our  advice  was  that  the  special  prose- 
cutor be  given  a  written  mandate  making 
clear  his  powers  and  independence,  and 
we  made  specific  suggestions  as  to  the 
text  and  interpretation  of  those  guide- 
lines. Again  our  advice  was  substantially 
accepted,  after  a  period  of  constructive 
give  and  take. 

Our  advice  was  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  has  been  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration family  for  4  years,  separate 
himself  as  far  as  humanly  possibly  from 
the  forthcoming  investigation  of  the  ad- 
ministration family,  and  he  now  under- 
stands that  the  fact  and  appearance  of 
the  integrity  of  that  investigation  re- 
quire him  to  do  so. 

And  so  now  Elliot  Richardson,  who  has 
served  the  people  of  Massachusetts  so 
well  as  attorney  general  and  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  the  Federal  Government 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW,  U.S.  at- 
torney. Under  Secretary  of  State,  Secre- 
tary of  HEW.  and.  briefiy.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  will  be  our  next  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  have  15  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Department  he  is 
to  take  over  is  at  an  ebb  in  morale,  lead- 
erehlp.  and  public  regard,  and  so  the 
challenge  before  him  is  great.  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  is  equal  to  the  challenge. 
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and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
over  the  next  3  Vz  years  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell  ». 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  integrity  and  in- 
telligence of  both  Mr.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Cox.  and  I  intend  to  support  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Richardson  and  sup- 
port the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cox,  but  I 
do  so  with  some  reluctance,  because  the 
administration  has  treated  my  State 
cruelly,  and  Mr.  Richardson  has  carried 
out  the  instructions  for  doing  so.  He  in- 
herited the  instructions  from  previous 
Secretaries,  but  he  carried  them  out. 

Of  all  the  defense  cuts  in  the  United 
States,  one-sixth  have  occurred  in  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  which  has  one 
two-hundredth  of  the  population.  Half 
of  the  military  moves  were  made  out  of 
my  State.  They  moved  ships  400,  600, 
or  800  miles  away.  Planes  that  could  have 
been  stationed  in  Rhode  Island  will  now 
fly  over  Rhode  Island  to  get  to  Europe. 
Ships,  formerly  stationed  in  Rhode  Is- 
land will  now  steam  by  Rhode  Island, 
steaming  additional  hundreds  of  miles 
to  get  to  their  mission  areas.  They  say 
they  did  it  in  the  name  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  Obviously,  this  is  not  so.  In 
acting  that  way,  the  administration  has 
shown  prejudice  against  my  part  of  the 
country.  I  realize  that  is  a  fact,  but  it 
troubles  me.  hugely. 

Another  point  is  the  new  protocol  at 
the  White  House.  Any  phone  calls  Sen- 
ators make  go  to  administrative  assist- 
ants. I  made  a  phwie  call  three  times 
to  an  administrative  assistant  at  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Girard  or  Gerald 
Jones.  Each  time  it  was  returned  not  by 
him.  but  by  his  assistant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  PELL.  May  I  have  30  seconds? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  30  sec- 
onds to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL.  Under  the  new  regime.  I 
find  that  calls  are  not  returned  to  Sen- 
ators by  administrative  assistants,  but, 
only  by  their  assistants.  Apparently  ad- 
ministrative assistants  at  the  White 
House  are  on  a  too  lofty  plane  to  deign 
to  return  phone  calls  to  Senators.  I  would 
hope  the  White  House  would  change  its 
protocol  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  because  I  have  known  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson for  so  long  and  have  voted  to  con- 
firm him  to  so  many  Federal  positions 
and  also  to  emphasize  one  thing  which  I 
think  is  the  major  consideration  In  this 
whole  debate  and  the  ensuing  vote,  and 
that  is  that  while  Watergate  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  greatest  scandals  that 
ever  hit  Government  in  this  country,  it 
Is  important  that  Government  be  decom- 
partmentalized  so  the  Government  can 
operate.  If  the  Government  cannot  be 
decompartmentalized  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic affairs,  there  can  be  worse  dis- 
asters than  Watergate. 

Because  of  Mr.  Richardson's  willing- 
ness to  join  Congress  in  seeing  that 
Watergate  is  completely  explored,  and 


he  is  locked  into  these  guidelines  of  very 
complete  oversight,  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  Congress  will  not  default  in 
that  obligation.  Also  the  qualifications  of 
the  prosecutor  to  me  are  important.  As 
Attorney  General  of  New  York  I  ap- 
pointed special  prosecutors  to  investigate 
similar  questions. 

I  find  three  things  are  essential:  One, 
accountability  to  all  the  people  and,  in 
our  case,  to  the  Congress.  Second,  the 
character  of  the  man. 

The  third  is  a  true  intent  of  noninter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral—Attorney General,  In  this  case  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  my  case  as  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  New 
York — in  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers 
of  that  office.  Because  Congress  will  re- 
tain a  firm  hold  on  what  occurs  by  rea- 
son of  the  agreement  of  the  Attorney 
General.  I  must  asstune  complete  back- 
ing by  the  President,  and  I  will  vote  aye 
on  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  known  Elliot  Richardson  for 
many  years,  I  express  my  confidence  in 
his  intention  to  do  the  right  thing. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
that  Mr.  Richardson  would  have  taken 
the  right  course  with  reference  to  Water- 
gate without  regard  to  what  the  Senate 
has  done.  I  admire  his  selection  of  Mr. 
Cox.  who  was  one  of  my  law  school  pro- 
fessors also. 

I  think  in  terms  of  what  is  now  going 
on,  that  it  is  highly  important  for  some 
of  us  to  express  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent. I  myself  think  that  the  President 
would  have  given,  and  has  given,  the 
Attorney  General  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions to  see  to  it  that  the  full  facts  con- 
cerning Watergate  are  brought  to  light 
and  that  the  American  public  knows  the 
full  story. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Richardson  would 
have  done  so  without  the  action  that  the 
Senate  has  taken. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Elliot  Richardson  to  be  Attorney  General 
because  I  feel  that  he  has  the  highest 
intelligence  and  that  he  has  demon- 
strated his  integrity  in  the  positions 
which  he  has  held  at  both  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  levels. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  performed  a  very 
valuable  service  in  the  2  weeks  in  which 
it  held  hearings  and  interrogated  Mr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  we 
have  guaranteed  that  the  special  pros- 
ecutor, Mr.  Cox,  will  have  in  fact,  the 
independence  he  needs  to  conduct  an  ob- 
jective investigation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson is  an  able  and  clever  lawyer  and 
I  know  of  nothing  in  his  record  to  justify 
voting  against  confirming  him  for  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Nixon. 

Personally,  in  this  critical  time,  I  would 
have  preferred  an  individual  for  Attor- 
ney General  who  is  more  frank  than  Mr. 


Richardson  has  shown  himself  to  be 
either  as  Secretary'  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  or  as  nominee  for  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  has  one-half  min- 
ute remaining,  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  my  one-half  minute  to  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
from  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  niinois  is  recognized  for  I'/z 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  Wa- 
tergate, which  began  as  a  burglary,  now 
stands  for  a  tangled  and  massive  assault 
from  within  upon  the  American  system 
of  government.  The  Nation  has  never 
been  faced  with  such  a  reality.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  corruption  defy  the  pub- 
lic comprehension.  The  Government, 
even  its  most  sacrosanct  institutions,  the 
FBI,  the  CIA.  the  IRS,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  State  Department,  the  of- 
fice of  the  President,  have  been  cor- 
rupted—not by  greed  with  n-hich,  alas, 
we  are  familiar — but  by  subversion  from 
within. 

Watergate  reveals  the  fraillty  of  our 
institutions — and  their  durability,  too. 
The  judiciary,  the  press,  the  Congress 
stood  firm.  In  the  end  the  Nation  can 
be  the  wiser  and  the  stronger  for  this 
assault  upon  its  self-respect  and  self- 
confidence.  That,  however,  will  not  hap- 
pen if  the  doubts  and  suspicions  are  al- 
lowed to  persist.  It  cannot  happen  if  jus- 
tice is  betrayed  or  the  President  exoner- 
ated by  his  own  agents. 

We  are  not  prophets  and  caimot  say 
what  directions  this  tangle  of  clues  and 
accusations  will  take  us.  But  no  matter 
the  directions,  it  is  best  we  be  certain 
they  will  take  us  to  the  truth  and  that 
in  time  justice  will  be  done. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
served  the  Nation  well.  It  has  insisted 
upon  a  truly  independent  investigation 
of  this  whole  unhappy  episode.  That 
question  of  independence  is  a  question 
of  impartiality  and  thoroughness.  It 
means  both  truth  and  justice,  and  the 
certainty  now  of  both  in  the  end.  The  is- 
sue of  independence  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  where  Secretary  Richardson. 
has  designated  special  prosecutor  for  Wa- 
tergate, Archibald  Cox,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  settled  upon 
guidelines  which  establish  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  special  prosecutor. 
On  May  3,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary- 
Richardson  which  was  cosigned  by  28 
Senators.  It  endeavored  to  establish  min- 
imum standards  of  independence  for  the 
prosecutor.  We  sought  to  lay  out  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  an  investigation 
could  proceed  with  public  confidence  in 
its  impartiaUty  and  fairness.  The  stand- 
ards contained  in  that  letter  were  re- 
fined and  strengthened  In  a  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  109,  which  I  Intro- 
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duced  on  May  8  with  32  cosponsors.  This 
resolution  framed  much  of  the  discus- 
sion on  the  independence  of  the  special 
prosecutor  In  the  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Secretary 
Richardson.  The  letter  of  May  3  was  an- 
swered by  Secretary  Richardson  in  a  let- 
ter dated  May  17.  On  the  same  day  he 
submitted  his  Initial  guidelines  for  the 
special  prosecutor  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

In  Mr.  Richardson's  letter  of  May  17 
he  moved  toward  the  independence  we 
called  for.  But  the  letter  left  many  am- 
biguities in  the  administration's  position. 
I,  therefore,  wrote  Mr.  Richardson  on 
May  18,  setting  out  these  ambiguities, 
and  invited  him  to  resolve  them  in  favor 
of  independence.  He  responded  on  May 
21,  and  at  the  same  time  submitted  a  re- 
vised set  of  guidelines  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  the  meantime,  on  May  18, 
Mr.  Richardson  named  Archibald  Cox  as 
special  prosecutor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  exchange  of  correspondence 
to  which  I  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  revised  guidelines,  it  satisfies  me  that 
for  so  long  as  they  are  not  changed  and 
Mr.  Cox  remains  the  prosecutor,  the  pub- 
lic can  be  confident  that  this  investi- 
gation will  be  thorough  and  fair  and  that 
in  time  it  will  know  the  truth  and  that 
justice  will  be  done.  This  correspondence, 
taken  with  both  the  guidelines  and  the 
hearing  record  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, make  clear  the  prosecutor's  jurisdic- 
tion and  his  powers.  Together  they  make 
up  the  historical  record  upon  which  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  now  confirm  Mr. 
Richardson's  nomination  and  in  so  doing 
approve  the  appointment  of  Archibald 
Cox.  Both  are  men  of  proven  integrity, 
ability,  and  toughness.  They  have  acquit- 
ted themselves  well  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  order  that  we  may,  as  cit- 
izens, have  a  complete  record  upon  which 
to  dep>end.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  two  letters  to  Secretary  Richardson, 
his  two  responses  and  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

It  is  upon  the  understanding  contained 
in  these  documents,  the  record  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  revised 
guidelines  offered  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
that  the  Investigation  will  proceed.  I  am 
hopeful  the  Senate  will  now  approve 
Secretary  Richardson's  nomination  and 
the  appointment  of  Archibald  Cox.  and 
that  the  investigation  will  proceed.  If 
so,  it  will  be  upon  the  assimiptlon  that, 
the  Senate's  advice  and  consent  given, 
the  rules  and  the  central  personalities 
will  not  be  changed  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  May  3,  1973. 
Hon.  EixiOT  L.  Richardson. 
Attorney  General- Designate, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Ricuaroson:  A3  Attorney  General 
you  would  Immediately  be  faced  with  &n 
unprecedented  task  of  restoring  public  con- 


fidence In  the  Integrity  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. We  know  you  share  our  concern 
that  Justice  prevail  in  all  questions  of  offi- 
cial misconduct  and  that  the  public  receive 
speedy  assurance  that  an  impartial  investi- 
gation of  the  so-called  Watergate  Affair  wUl 
be  conducted  thoroughly  and  relentlessly. 

The  Senate  has  called  for  appointment  of 
an  "independent"  prosecutor.  The  true  inde- 
pendence and  impartiality  of  the  prosecutor 
is  essential.  You  have  the  power  to  make 
such  an  appointment.  But  a  prosecutor  Is 
not  made  Independent  by  virtue  of  an  ad- 
jective. Neither  his  selection  from  outside 
the  Justice  Department,  nor  his  approval  by 
the  Senate  assures  independence  and  a  truly 
thorough  and  impartial  investigation.  That 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  prose- 
cutor and  his  authority,  powers  and 
resources. 

We  trust  you  to  select  for  this  position  a 
mtin  of  unquestioned  integrity,  the  highest 
professional  ability  Eind  the  tenacity  with 
which  to  get  the  Job  done.  We  also  expect 
you  to  make  the  scope  of  his  Inquiry  broad 
enough  to  encompass  all  illegal  conduct  aris- 
ing out  of  the  conduct  of  the  President's 
recent  campaign  and  the  growing  evidence 
that  Justice  has  been  obstructed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  Illegal  activity.  But  that  la  not 
enough.  The  minimal  powers  and  resources 
of  a  thoroughly  Independent  prosecutor  must 
include : 

(1)  The  power  to  convene  and  conduct 
proceedings  before  a  special  grand  Jury,  to 
subpoena  witnesses,  and  to  seek  in  court 
grants  of  immunity  from  prosecution  for 
witnesses; 

(2)  The  power  and  financial  resources  with 
which  to  select  and  hire  an  adequate  staff  of 
attorneys,  investigators  and  other  i>ersonnel. 
answerable  only  to  himself; 

(3)  Assurance  that  the  funds  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  staff  and  prosecutor  will  be 
continued  for  the  time  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Investigation  and  prosecute  any 
offenders; 

(4)  Assurance  that  the  prosecutor  will  not 
be  subject  to  removal  from  his  duties  except 
for  the  most  extraordinary  Improprieties  on 
his  part; 

(5)  Pull  access  to  the  relevant  documents 
and  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  all  other  offices  and  agencies  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch;  and 

(6)  Assurance  that  the  prosecutor  would 
be  able  to  cooperate  with  any  appropriate 
congressional  committees. 

The  law  appears  to  give  you  the  authority 
to  confer  these  powers,  resources  and  assur- 
ances upon  a  special  prosecutor.  If  the  need 
arises  for  legislation  to  Insure  these  requisites 
of  Independence  and  thoroughness,  we  will 
cooperate  to  that  end  In  every  way  we  can. 
In  closing  we  reiterate  our  trust  In  you, 
our  confidence  in  your  ability,  and  our  hope 
that  forthright  action  now  by  the  Executive 
will  be  enough  to  resolve  these  trying  matters 
to  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  of  the  nation. 
Sincerely. 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson  ITT.  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Stuart    Symington,     Oaylord    Nelson, 
Edmund     Muskie,     PhUip     A.     Hart, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  James  Abourezk, 
Lloyd  Bentsen,  Dick  Clark,  Joe  Blden, 
William  Proxmlre.  Alan  Cranston,  and 
Lawton  Chiles. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  John  Tunney.  Walter 
F.    Mondale.    Lee    Metcalf.   Walter   D. 
Huddleston.     William     D.     Hathaway. 
Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Harrison  Williams, 
Frank  Church,  Quentln  Burdick.  Mike 
Mansfield,  Jennings  Randolph,  Thomas 
J.  Mclntyre.  J.  Bennett  Johnston.  Jr., 
and  Claiborne  Pell. 

S.  Res.  109 
Resolution  requesting  the  Attorney  General- 
designate    of   the    United   States   to   take 
actions  Insuring  the  Independence  of  the 
special  prosecutor  to  be  appointed  in  con- 


nection with  the  investigation  of  illegal 
activities  arising  out  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  1972 

Whereas  the  Attorney  General-designate 
has  announced  his  Intention  to  appoint  a 
special  prosecutor  to  Investigate  the  Water- 
gate case  and  related  matters;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  essential  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  Investigation  and  to  the  restora- 
tion of  public  confidence  In  the  Federal 
Government  that  the  special  prosecutor  be 
In  a  position  to  perform  his  functions  In  an 
Independent  manner:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That — 

( 1 )  The  Attorney  General-designate  should 
vest  the  special  prosecutor  with  aU  necessary 
attributes  of  Independence.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  following; 

(a)  Final  authority  over  questions  of  con- 
vening and  conducting  proceedings  before 
grand  juries,  subpenalng  witnesses,  Initiat- 
ing prosecutions,  framing  Indictments,  and 
seeking  in  court  grants  of  immunity  from 
prosecution  of  witnesses; 

(b)  Final  authority  over  the  selection  of 
an  adequate  staff  of  attorneys,  Investigators, 
and  other  personnel  answerable  only  to 
himself; 

(c)  Assurance  that  the  Investigatory  and 
other  resources  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  funds  to  defray  all  expenses  Incurred 
In  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
special  prosecutor  wUl  remain  available  for 
the  time  necessary  to  complete  the  Investi- 
gation and  prosecute  any  offenders; 

(d)  Assurance  that  he  will  not  be  subject 
to  removal  from  his  position  except  for  mal- 
feasance In  office; 

(e)  Assurance  that  he  will  enjoy  full  access 
to  the  relevant  documents  and  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  all  other  o(D- 
clals  and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch; 
and 

(f)  Assurance  that  the  special  prosecutor 
can  freely,  and  upon  their  request,  appear 
before,  consult  with,  and  cooperate  In  other 
respects  with  all  congressional  committees 
having  Jurisdiction  over  any  asftects  of  the 
special  prosecutor's  activities. 

Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  17,  1963 
Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  m, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  3  and  for  your  expression 
of  confidence  In  me.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  your  observations  about  the  need  to 
restore  public  confidence.  I  agree  that  this 
end  win  be  served  by  the  appointment  of  an 
independent  Sp>eclal  Prosecutor  with  un- 
questioned Integrity,  the  highest  professional 
ability  and  great  tenacity. 

In  examining  both  the  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  hearing  on  my  nom- 
ination and  the  points  articulated  in  your 
letter,  I  am  struck  by  how  close  we  actually 
are  In  our  approach  to  the  definition  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  role.  The  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  Special  Prosecutor's  author- 
ity which  I  have  today  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
meets.  I  believe,  all  the  points  enumerated 
In  your  letter: 

His  scope  of  authority  will  extend  beyond 
the  Watergate  case  to  Include  all  offenses 
Mlslng  out  of  the  1972  Presidential  Cam- 
paign and  Edl  allegations  Involving  the  Pres- 
ident, members  of  his  staff  and  other  Presi- 
dential appointees; 

His  powers  will  Include  the  handling  of  all 
prosecutions,  grand  jury  proceedings.  Im- 
munity requests,  assertions  of  "Executive 
Privilege"  and  all  decisions  as  to  whom  to 
prosecute  and  whom  not  to  prosecute; 

He  will  have  the  authority  to  organize 
and  select  his  own  staff,  responsible  only  to 
him,  and  to  secure  adequate  resources  and 
cooperation  from  the  Department  of  Justice; 

He  will  have  access  to  all  relevant  docu- 
ments; 
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He  win  handle  relations  with  all  appro- 
priate   Congressional    Committees;    and 

He  win  be  subject  to  removal  only  by 
reason  of  extraordinary  Improprieties  on  bis 
part. 

Some  misunderstanding  seems  to  persist 
on  the  subject  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor  to  the  Attorney  General. 
I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Special 
Prosecutor  must  be  given  the  authority  to 
do  his  Job  Independently,  thoroughly  and 
effectively.  He  wUl  possess  a  truly  unique 
level  of  Independent  authority  within  the 
Department  of  Justice.  But  it  Is  also  critical, 
in  my  view,  both  In  the  Interests  of  the  ef- 
fective performance  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  a  whole  and  the  speedy  and  ef- 
ficient support  for  the  Special  Prosecutor's 
mission,  that  the  Attorney  General  retain 
that  degree  of  responsibility  mandated  by 
his  statutory  accountability. 

The  laws  establishing  the  Department  of 
Justice  give  the  Attorney  General  ultimate 
responsibility  for  all  matters  falling  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Under  the  law.  there  Is  no  way  to  handle 
prosecutions  under  the  applicable  Federal 
criminal  laws  outside  that  Department.  A 
change  in  the  law  making  the  S|>eclal  Prose- 
cutor an  Independent  agency,  which  I  think 
would  be  wrong  and  harmful  on  the  merits, 
could  In  any  event  be  very  complicated  and 
time  consuming.  The  outcome  of  any  effort 
to  change  the  law  would  be  uncertain,  the  In- 
vestigation would  be  disrupted,  and  prosecu- 
tion seriously  delayed. 

Further,  only  the  Attorney  General  can  ef- 
fectively Insxire  the  cooperation  of  other 
persoimel  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
(and  within  other  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch)  and  thus  assure  the  marshalling 
of  additional  resources,  including  profes- 
sional Investigatory  and  prosecutorial  staff, 
when  the  Special  Prosecutor  needs  them. 
The  Attorney  General  Is  respwnslble  for  al- 
locating the  overall  resources  of  his  Depart- 
ment consistent  with  the  proper  pvirsult  of 
Its  various  responsibilities.  Without  being 
able  to  draw  on  these  resources  and  the  var- 
ious sources  of  authority  which  are  vested 
In  the  Attorney  General  as  chief  legal  of- 
ficer of  the  Nation,  any  Investigation  by  a 
Special  Prosecutor  might  be  severely  ham- 
pered. 

The  approach  which  I  have  developed  Is 
developed  to  provide  the  maximum  possible 
assurance  to  the  public  that  truth  and  Jus- 
tice will  be  properly,  thoroughly  and  effec- 
tively pursued.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
public  will  have  an  Insurance  policy  com- 
prised of  four  clauses: 

The  Integrity  of  the  Attorney  General  as 
reviewed  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
Senate; 

The  integrity  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  as 
reviewed  and  affirmed  by  the  United  States 
Senate; 

The  terms  and  conditions  articulated  in 
my  detailed  description  of  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor's authority  and  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  as- 
sure the  authority  and  independence  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor;   and 

The  Investigation  of  the  "Ervln  Commit- 
tee" as  established  by  Senate  Resolution 
60. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson. 


U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C,  May  18, 1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Department  of  Defense. 
Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  SecRrrART:  Your  letter  to  me  of 
May  17  Is  positive  and  represents  a  long  step 
In  the  direction  of  an  "indei>endent  prosecu- 
tor" In  the  Watergate  episode. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  a  clarification  of 
certain  points  in  that  letter  and  your  state- 
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ment  to  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  remaining  doubts  about  the  impartiality 
of  the  investigator  can  finally  be  resolved 
and  that  justice  delayed  can  now  proceed 
with  dispatch  and  the  govertunent  can  get 
on  with  all  Its  business. 

Specific  points  about  the  prosecutor's  func- 
tions which  you  make  In  your  May  17  letter 
and  statement  to  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  are  still  consistent  with 
your  statement  of  May  7  that  the  investiga- 
tion would  be  conducted  "in  the  Department 
of  Justice"  and  that  as  Attorney  General 
you  would  retain  "final  responsibility"  for 
all  matters  within  the  Department. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience you  could  explain  the  following 
points  in  your  May  17  letter: 

1.  You  state  that  the  prosecutor's  author- 
ity will  extend  to  "all  offenses  arising  out  of 
the  1972  presidential  campaign  and  all 
allegations  Involving  the  President,  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  and  other  presidential  ap- 
pointees." It  Is  unclear  whether  you  Intend 
that  the  prosecutor  will  have  the  authority 
to  Investigate  allegations  of  official  miscon- 
duct of  a  non-criminal  nature  on  the  part  of 
Executive  branch  personnel.  The  Congress 
has  the  constitutional  responsibility  for 
making  the  laws  and  overseeing  the  manner 
m  which  Executive  branch  personnel  execute 
those  laws.  The  Congress  is  the  most  appro- 
priate body  to  investigate  and  make  judg- 
ments about  Instances  of  official  misconduct 
of  a  non-criminal  nature.  The  Senate  Is 
exercising  that  responsibility.  Is  It  your  in- 
tention that  the  prosecutor's  functions  in- 
clude the  Investigation  of  such  non-crlmlnal 
misconduct? 

2.  Your  letter  states  that  the  prosecutor's 
powers  "win  Include  the  handling  of  all 
prosecutions,  grand  jtiry  proceedings,  Im- 
munity requests,  assertions  of  'Executive 
privilege*  and  all  decisions  as  to  whom  to 
prosecute  and  whom  not  to  prosecute."  Thus, 
the  only  decision-making  power  to  which  you 
explicitly  refer  concerns  questions  of  whom 
to  prosecute  and  whom  not  to  prosecute.  Is 
It  the  Administration's  Intention  to  reserve 
the  decision-making  responsibility  on  all 
such  questions  as  convening  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings, seeking  In  court  grants  of  Im- 
munity for  prospective  witnesses  and  passing 
upon  whether  present  or  former  Executive 
branch  personnel  can  properly  Invoke  "Ex- 
ecutive privilege"? 

3.  You  state  that  the  prosecutor  "will  have 
the  authority  to  organize  and  select  his  own 
staff."  Does  that  authority  Include  the  au- 
thority to  select  staff  members  not  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Justice?  What 
financial  resources  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  prosecutor  with  which  to  retain  the  serv- 
ices of  any  such  staff  members  outside  the 
Department  of  Justice?  And  will  you  assure 
that  the  personnel  and  other  resources  of 
the  Jiistlce  Department  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Prosecutor,  except  In  cases  where  his 
use  of  personnel  would  unduly  Interfere  with 
other  activities  of  the  Justice  Department? 

4.  You  state  that  the  special  prosecutor 
"will  have  access  to  all  relevant  documents." 
Is  It  your  Intention  to  reserve  the  right  to 
determine  what  Is  relevant? 

5.  You  state  that  the  special  prosecutor 
"will  handle  relations  with  all  appropriate 
congressional  committees."  Is  It  your  Inten- 
tion to  reserve  the  right  to  control  the  ac- 
cess of  the  prosecutor  to  committees  of  the 
Congress,  Including  the  furnishing  of  In- 
formation to  such  committees?  My  own 
strong  conviction  is  that  both  justice  and 
the  truth  will  best  be  served  by  a  prosecutor 
free  to  cooperate  with  both  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislative  branches  and  to  help 
coordinate  their  potentially  conflicting  in- 
vestigatory activities. 

6.  The  most  serious  doubt  left  lingering 
by  your  letter  and  oft-repeated  statements 
is  that  by  some  law  the  Attorney  General 
must    retain    the    "responsibility"    or    final 


authority.  You  oppose  a  law  to  remove  any 
such  confilct  between  your  statutory  duty 
as  Attorney  General  and  your  duty  to  the 
people  as  their  chief  law  enforcement  official. 
In  the  past.  Attorneys  General,  Including  the 
acting  Attorney  General  in  this  very  matter, 
have  resolved  that  confilct  by  disqualifying 
themselves.  Your  failure  to  do  so  In  favor 
of  an  Independent  prosecutor  raises  no 
doubts  in  my  mind  about  your  Integrity,  but 
many  doubts  about  your  freedom  to  act.  You 
are,  after  all.  an  agent  of  the  President  and 
also  a  servant  of  the  public.  Those  roles  are 
not  Inevitably  harmonious.  Why  do  you  re- 
fuse to  disqualify  yourself  In  favor  of  a  prose- 
cutor who  can  serve  the  people  with  a  single- 
ness of  pxirpose? 

Without  a  resolution  of  these  questions  It 
could  be  as  difficult  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  recent  past  to  find  a  man  of  the 
highest  professional  attainment  and  charac- 
ter to  serve  as  prosecutor.  In  the  meantime, 
delay  eats  like  acid  at  the  public  trust  and 
the  cause  of  Justice. 

With  the  resolution  of  the  questions  raised 
by  this  letter  and  In  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  would  hope 
your  confirmation  as  Attorney  General  would 
proceed  rapidly.  At  the  same  time,  the  prose- 
cutor's investigation  of  the  Watergate  episode 
could  proceed  and  in  harmony  with  the 
investigation  by  the  Senate  Committee.  If 
that  does  not  happen,  the  doubts  and  suspi- 
cions will  linger,  partisan  politics  will  In- 
trude, the  Investigations  will  be  disorderly, 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  Presidency  impos- 
sible to  restore  for  many  years.  I.  therefore, 
look  forward  hopefully  to  your  early  response. 
Sincerely. 

AoLAi  E.  Stevenson  m. 

Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  21, 1973. 
Hon.  AoLAi  E.  Stevenson  III, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  18.  I  certainly  share  your 
hopes  that  any  remaining  doubts  about  the 
impartiality  of  the  independent  investigation 
and  prosecution,  to  be  handled  by  Archibald 
Cox.  can  now  be  finally  resolved.  Hopefully, 
as  you  so  aptly  point  out,  Justice  delayed 
can  now  proceed  with  dispatch  and  govern- 
ment can  get  on  with  all  its  business.  I  have 
Just  given  members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  a  somewhat  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  guidelines  under  which  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  would  o{>erate.  A  copy  is  en- 
closed for  your  information. 

In  response  to  the  specific  questions  raised 
by  your  letter,  let  me  make  the  foyowlng 
points. 

1.  While  the  Special  Prosecutor's  functions 
would  focus  primarily  on  the  investigations 
and  prosecution  of  criminal  offenses,  he  may 
in  the  process  uncover  improprieties  or  ir- 
regularities of  a  non-crtmlnal  kind.  He  would 
be  free  to  take  whatever  action  with  regard 
to  such  improprieties  or  irregularities  as  he 
deemed  appropriate.  Including  disclosing 
them  publicly  and  reporting  them  to  other 
authorities  for  their  action.  There  will 
inevitably,  of  course,  be  considerable  over- 
lap with  the  Ervln  Committee's  investiga- 
tions, whether  or  not  prosecution  is  sought 
in  specific  cases. 

2.  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  reserve  deci- 
sionmaking responsibility  on  any  of  the  mat- 
ters enumerated  in  the  description  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor's  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, as  to  which  he  Is  given  full  authority. 
Thus,  all  decisions  as  to  grand  juries,  sisser- 
tlons  of  executive  privilege,  and  seeking 
grants  of  immunity  will  be  made  by  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor,  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
applicable  statutory  requirements. 

3.  The  Special  Prosecutor  will  have  au- 
thority to  select  staff  members  not  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Special  Prosecutor  will  have  all  the  financial 
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resources  that  he  will  reasonably  need  for  all 
his  activities,  Including  funds  with  which  to 
hire  nondepartmental  personnel.  I  will  as- 
sure, as  the  guidelines  make  clear,  that  the 
personnel  and  other  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Special 
Prosecutor,  to  the  extent  he  may  reasonably 
require  them. 

4.  The  Special  Prosecutor,  not  the  Attorney 
General,  will  determine  what  documents  may 
be  relevant  to  his  mission. 

5.  The  Special  Prosecutor  will  be  fully  free 
to  malce  all  decisions  relating  to  his  dealings 
with  Congressional  Committees.  I  will  not 
control  the  Special  Prosecutor's  access  to  any 
committee. 

6.  Having  provided  the  Special  Prosecutor 
with  a  charter  which  assures  his  total  oper- 
ational Independence  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, together  with  the  resources  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  mission  effectively.  I  see  no 
need  to  "disqualify"  myself.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal stake  in  this  matter  other  than  to 
see  that  Justice  be  done  swiftly,  thoroughly 
and  fairly.  I  hope  that  the  selection  of  former 
Solicitor  General  Cox  for  the  position  of 
Special  Prosecutor  makes  my  determination 
In  this  regard  amply  clear. 

I  regard  the  questions  you  have  raised  as 
fair  and  responsible  and  I  have  tried  to 
answer  them  in  that  spirit.  I  trust  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Department  of  Justice  can 
and  will  cooperate  in  this  mission  of  enor- 
mous public  Importance.  I  will  certainly  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  see  that  this 
occurs. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is.  Will  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
<Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  CiARK) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmani  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennisi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominick),  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  would 
each  vote  "j'ea." 

The  result  weis  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 
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[No.  153  Ex. 

1 

YEAS — 82 

AUen 

Ooldwater 

Montoya 

Baker 

Griffin 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Gumey 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hansen 

N«l«on 

BeaU 

Hart 

Nimn 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Pastors 

Bennett 

HaskeU 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brock 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Holllng* 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd. 

HuddJeston 

Roth 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Humphrey 

Scbwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Scott,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott,  Va. 

Case 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Chlleg 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Long 

Symington 

Cranaton 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Tower 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Young 

FtUbrlght 

Mondale 
NATS— 3 

Blden 

Gravel 

Hugbea 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Abourezk 

Domlnick 

Packwood 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Sazbe 

Brooke 

Pong 

Sparkman 

Church 

McGee 

Stennls 

Clark 

McGovern 

WlUlama 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  this  nomination  and 
all  nominations  confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6370)  to  extend 
certain  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of 
interest  on  time  and  savings  deposits, 
to  prohibit  depository  institutions  from 
permitting  negotiable  orders  of  with- 
drawal to  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
deposit  or  account  on  which  any  interest 
or  dividend  is  paid,  to  authorize  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  na- 
tional banks  to  own  stock  in  and  invest 
in  loans  to  certain  State  housing  corpo- 
rations, and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr. 
Rousselot,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


PROCLAMATION  DESIGNATING  THE 
FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  SEPTEMBER 
OF  EACH  YEAR  AS  "NATIONAL 
NEXT   DOOR   NEIGHBOR   DAY'" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  joint  resolution  at  the  desk, 
which  I  understand  was  reported  iman- 
imously  today  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  which  has  to  do  with 
the  designation  of  "National  Next  Door 
Neighbor  Day." 

This  is  a  brainchild  of  a  constituent 
of  mine.  It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  this  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 25,  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure). The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows; 

S.J.  Res.  25.  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  of  each 
year  as  "National  Next  Door  Neighbor  Day." 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
September  1971,  I  received  correspond- 
ence from  a  constituent,  Mrs.  Becky 
Mattson  of  Lakeside,  Mont.,  suggesting 
establishment  of  a  "National  Next  Door 
Neighbor  Day."  This  is  one  of  many  sug- 
gestions of  this  nature  which  a  Member 
of  Congress  receives  each  session,  but 
the  more  I  thought  about  it  the  better 
idea  I  thought  it  was,  especially  in  this 
time  of  turmoil  both  overseas  and  here 
at  home. 

In  June  of  last  year,  I  Introduced  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  of  each 
year  as  "National  Next  Door  Neighbor 
Day."  I  have  reintroduced  the  measure 
again  in  this  Congress  and  I  am  delighted 
to  report  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee today  reported  favorably  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  25,  without  amendment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  joint  resolution 
will  receive  unanimous  support  and  that 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  give  similar  consideration 
in  the  near  future.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Mattson  this  Idea  has  generated 
considerable  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
Nation  and  was  supported  by  resolution 
in  the  Montana  State  Legislature.  Mrs. 
Becky  Mattson  recently  sent  me  a  copy 
of  Vance  Packard's  "A  Nation  of  Stran- 
gers" which  deals  with  the  uprooting  and 
fragmentation  of  our  society.  We  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  strang- 
ers. When  America  was  first  colonized, 
the  rootlessness  of  Americans  was  a 
source  of  vitality  and  charm.  Our  Nation 
has  become  so  involved  in  the  complexi- 
ties of  dav-to-day  living  in  an  urban  so- 
ciety that  we  are  developing  a  cold  dis- 
trustful attitude.  We  are  among  the  most 
accomplished  nations  in  the  world,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  are  also  probably 
one  of  the  loneliest  nations.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  we  got  to  know  our  neighbors. 


whether  it  be  in  apartment  buildings,  a 
community  of  individual  homes,  or  in  the 
open  spaces  of  the  West.  As  we  become 
more  involved  in  the  mechanization  and 
computerization  in  everyday  living,  we 
are  also  depersonalizing  our  own  life. 
Many  feel  that  this  condition  contributes 
to  the  distrust,  dishonesty,  and  crime  that 
has  increased  so  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  people  do,  indeed,  require  continu- 
ing relationships  with  other  people,  and 
the  enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 25  would  be  one  small  indication  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  care  about 
each  and  everyone  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  joins  me  in  urg- 
ing passage  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  25)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
as  follows ; 

S.J.  Res.  25 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  Isoue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  fourth  Sunday  In  September 
of  each  year  as  "National  Next  Door  Neigh- 
bor Day". 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation deslgn.'iting  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
September  of  each  year  as  "National  Next 
Door  Neighbor  Day",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Interested 
groups  and  organizations  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  FRANK  P 
MUTO.  ALPHONSO  A.  MUTO  AR- 
THUR E.  SCOTT.  AND  F.  CLYDE 
WILKINSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  is  another  bill  which 
was  unanimously  reported  today  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv.  a  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  but  was  not 
taken  up  in  the  House.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  251.  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 

wiU  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.   251.   for   the   relief  of   Frank   P.   Muto, 

Alphonso  A.  Muto.  Arthur  E.  Scott,  and  P 

Clyde  Wilkinson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
as  follows ; 

S.  251 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
In  the  administration  of  subchapter  m  (re- 
lating to  civil  service  retirement)  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and 
subject  to  sections  8334(c)   and  8339(h)   of 


such  title,  Frank  P.  Muto,  Alphonso  A.  Muto. 
Arthur  E.  Scott,  and  P.  Clyde  WUklnson  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  rendered  creditable  serv- 
ice during  such  jjerlods  as  they  were  em- 
ployees of  the  Democratic  or  Republican 
Senatorial  Camp>algn  Committee  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 2.  1962. 

(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
accept  the  certification  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  or  his  designee,  concerning  the 
service  of.  and  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion received  by,  the  Individuals  named  In 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

(c)  An  individual  receiving  credit  for 
service  for  any  period  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
granted  credit  for  such  service  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Social   Security  Act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  wWch  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  1973 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  today,  it  will  ad- 
journ for  what  we  traditionally  call  the 
Memorial  Day  recess,  the  day  on  which 
we  remember  the  cost  of  the  victories  this 
Republic  has  won  in  the  great  battles  it 
has  fought. 

This  year  we  have  a  great  deal  to  re- 
member. 

This  year,  Memorial  Day  1973,  will  be 
the  first  year  in  a  long,  long  time  that  we 
have  not  had  ground  troops  engaged  in 
battle  in  Indochina. 

While  certainly  we  are  not  going  to 
forget  the  sacrifices  made  in  past  wars 
in  our  history,  unhappily  by  nearly  every 
generation.  I  think  we  have  a  special  ob- 
ligation to  remember  the  sacrifices  that 
were  made  in  Vietnam. 

Those  sacrifices  are  so  great  that  I 
think  they  need  to  be  repeated  in  detail 
as  a  part  of  our  commemoration  of  Me- 
morial Day  1973. 

Consider,  for  example.  Mr.  President, 
the  fact  that  there  were  303,635  Ameri- 
can servicemen  woimded  in  Vietnam. 

Consider  that  there  were  45,941  killed 
in  action  in  Vietnam. 

Consider  that  there  were  10,303  who 
died  in  service  in  connection  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

That  Is  a  total  of  56,244  American 
servicemen  who  died  in  Vietnam. 

Taken  together  with  the  wounded,  it 
is  a  total  of  359,879  casualties  that  we 
have  to  remember  on  Memorial  Day  1973. 
There  are  a  great  many  others.  Mr. 
Pre.<;ident,  who  will  be  remembering  on 
Memorial  Day  and  who  should  be  re- 
membered. There  are  approximately 
25,000  paraplegics,  quadriplegics,  and 
others  so  seriously  wounded  that  they 
are  called  disassembled  men. 

We.  therefore,  have  a  lot  to  remember 
on  Memorial  Day  1973. 

I  hope  that,  as  we  contemplate  the 
sacrifices  these  men  and  those  who  have 
gone  before  them  have  made  for  their 
country,  for  us,  we  here  in  the  Congress 
will  renew  our  pledge  to  seek  a  better 
system,  a  better  way  to  insure  jieace  and 
put  an  end  to  the  kind  of  sacrifices  that 
have  been  required  of  every  generation 
of  Americans. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  just  said. 
He  spoke  for  all  of  us.  I  join  him  in  the 
implied  resolution  of  what  he  says,  that 
we  must  do  our  best  to  see  that  this  does 
not  happen  again  in  our  time. 

The  Vietnam  war,  which  was  so  costly, 
and  which  divided  us  all.  was  carried 
on  by  a  deeply  divided  country,  because 
we  failed  to  assure  ourselves  of  support 
for  that  war,  which  such  an  awful  de- 
cision as  war  requires — that  is,  it  must 
be  a  venture  taken  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  jointly. 

We  now  have  a  process  of  trj-ing  to 
find  a  way,  a  methodology,  by  which,  if 
we  do  have  to  make  the  awful  decision 
of  war  again,  at  least  we  will  have— with 
always  a  few  exceptions — a  truly  united 
country,  a  united  people  determined  that 
such  a  war  uill  be  worth  the  sacrifices, 
which  they  never  felt  with  regard  to 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
words  of  wisdom.  All  of  us  thank  him 
even  more  for  the  valuable  contributions 
he  has  made,  and  which  he  continues  to 
make,  in  striving  towards  the  goal  of  a 
system,  a  process,  by  which  peace  can 
be  maintained. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PABLO  CASALS— A 
GREAT  HUMAN  BEING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Washington  has  as  its  guest  today 
one  of  the  greatest  men  now  alive.  Pablo 
Casals. 

His  reputation  in  the  world  was  first 
made  as  a  musician,  but  I  think  he  is 
now  known  around  the  world  not  only 
as  a  musician  but  also  as  a  very  imusual 
human  being. 

He  came  to  Washington  to  i>articipate 
last  night  in  a  .special  concert  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  in  observance  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

His  appearance  there  was  very  mov- 
ing and  very  emotional.  Little  can  be 
said  about  it  here  that  would  improve  on 
his  own  words  which  were  spwken  there; 
How  I  thank  all  of  you — especially  my 
dearest  friend  here  (Alexander  Schneider) 
who  has  conducted  wonderfully  well  mv  very 
modest  music! 

I  am  a  very,  very  o'.d  man  and  I  have  been 
in  this  lovely  city  much.  much,  much  be- 
fore you  all.  and  I  remember  the  first  con- 
cert that  I  gave  here  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  It  was  very  touching  for  me.  1 
was  a  young  man  an '  I  was  very  astonished 
to  have  received  so  much  of  your  applause. 
After  that  I  have  been  many  times  in  this 
city,  and  you  are  my  friends,  all  of  you. 

I  don't  play  in  public  any  more,  but  I 
play,  most  of  the  time  with  this  great  musi- 
cian, with  this  great  friend  of  mine  (Schnei- 
der) ,  so  for  me  life  continues,  and  per- 
haps continues  better  than  ever.  And  I  can 
prove  it. 

When  I  was  young,  or  relatively  young,  I 
didn't  have  much  time  to  dedicate  myself 
to  that  miracle  of  music.  Bach,  to  the  pub- 
lic or  to  myself. 

But  now  I  feel  younger  than  ever  because 
I  play  Bach  every  day;  every  day  I  play  after 
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having  prayed  to  that  fantastic,  fantastic 
nature.  Nature  first,  and  the  prayer;  prayer 
to  nature  which  I  call  nature-Ood  or  God- 
nature. 

I  play  every  day  two  preludes  and  two 
fuges  of  Bach  on  the  piano. 

Then  my  wonderful  wife — ^her  name  Is 
Martlta — she  has  my  coffee  prepared  and  I 
go  to  my  own  chair  and  I  think  that  he 
has  given  me  so  many  years  of  my  life. 

And  so.  despite  my  age.  I  am  still  a  musi- 
cian, a  musician  100  times. 

I  want  to  thank  you — all  of  you.  I  want 
to  thank  my  family  of  musicians,  the  or- 
chestra. And  I  would  like  to  give  more. 

I  thank  the  Lord  for  having  brought  me 
near  you. 

God  bless  you  all. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
had  occasion  to  meet  Pablo  Casals  sev- 
eral years  ago.  when  I  was  In  Puerto 
Rico,  at  the  time  of  the  session  ©f  the 
Atlantic  Conference.  During  the  confer- 
ence I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  lunch 
with  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Luis 
Perre,  at  La  Fortiliza;  and  he  asked  me 
If  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for  me 
while  I  was  visiting  the  island.  I  said: 

Yes.  there  Is  one  thing  you  can  do  that  I 
would  very  much  appreciate,  and  that  is  to 
Introduce  me  to  Pablo  Casals. 

The  governor,  very  graciously  and 
kindly,  did  just  that.  The  following  day, 
I  visited  Pablo  Casals  and  Mrs.  Casals 
at  their  house,  where  I  found  him  play- 
ing the  scales  on  his  piano. 

I  asked  him  how  often  he  did  that.  He 
said — 

Every  day  of  mv  life,  since  I  was  12  years 
old: 

With  the  exception  of  one  short  period 
around  1903,  I  think  he  said,  when  he 
had  been  playing  a  concert  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. To  get  some  exercise,  he  had  gone 
hiking  on  Mount  Tamalpais  and  fell  and 
broke  some  bones  in  his  hands  which 
forced  him  to  give  up  his  daily  practice 
for  a  while.  With  that  exception,  he  had 
played  the  scales  every  day. 

I  asked : 

Then  what  do  you  do? 

He  replied : 

Then  I  play  Bach,  the  greatest  of  all  musi- 
cians. 

He  described  to  me  a  little  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  youth,  because  he  was 
early  recognized  as  a  genius.  He  was  giv- 
en a  scholarship  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Madrid-  His  merit  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  he  be- 
came a  familiar  figure  in  Madrid.  He 
grew  up  knowing  the  royal  family  very 
well. 

In  spite  of  these  close  personal  ties, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  human  freedom.  He  felt  com- 
pelled, at  one  point,  to  go  to  King  Al- 
phonso,  a  few  years  his  junior,  and  tell 
him  that  he  was  a  republican  and  be- 
lieved that  Spain  should  be  republic.  He 
said  it  made  no  difference  in  their  friend- 
ship, and  King  Alphonso  said — 

Well,  you  are  a  man.  and  that  Is  what  Is 
important. 

This  was  Casals  from  his  earliest  days, 
speaking  for  freedom,  speaking  with 
courage,  speaking  without  any  of  the  in- 
hibitions that  too  often  restrain  us  as 


human  beings  in  the  expression  of  our 
deepest  sentiments. 

He  went  on  to  talk  about  nature,  about 
the  uniqueness  of  every  leaf  on  every 
tree,  which  was  different  from  every 
other  leaf  on  that  or  any  other  tree, 
which  led  him  to  a  message  I  would  like 
to  give  to  the  Senate,  because  I  think  it 
Is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
messages  we  could  receive. 

Pablo  Casals  said : 

You  must  help  each  chUd  In  the  world  to 
understand  that  he  Is  totally  different  from 
every  other  child;  that  there  has  never  been 
another  child  like  him  In  all  the  world  and 
there  will  never  be  another  child  like  him  In 
all  the  world;  and  If  each  child  understands 
this  about  himself,  he  will  respect  himself  a 
little  more,  and  eventually  he  will  come  to 
respect  other  children,  other  people,  and  the 
world  can  then  be  a  better  place. 

Mr.  President,  Pablo  Casals  sought 
freedom  under  the  protection  of  this 
Republic.  Because  Pablo  Casals  sought 
freedom  with  us,  he  has  given  us  a  very 
great  challenge,  a  challenge  to  which  we 
must  respond.  It  is  a  great  honor  for  the 
United  States  to  have  Pablo  Casals  living 
with  us.  It  is  a  tribute  to  our  heritage 
of  freedom  that  he  is  here  with  us.  It  is 
a  great  honor  for  the  city  of  Washington 
to  have  him  as  our  guest.  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  thanks  and  my  congratulations 
to  him  on  the  great  accomplishments  of 
his  life. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  >1eld? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  in  his  tribute 
to  a  truly  great  and  wonderful  human 
being.  Pablo  Casals. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Pablo 
Casals  as  a  personal  friend  over  the 
years.  Indeed,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
90th  birthday,  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I 
traveled  to  Puerto  Rico,  to  San  Juan, 
and  spent  the  evening  with  him  to  cele- 
brate that  birthday. 

He  is  truly  one  of  the  great  guiding 
spirits  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  is  a 
magnificent  human  being.  He  is  a  mu- 
sician of  incomparable  ability  and  qual- 
ity. He  is  a  dear  man,  and  the  very  pres- 
ence of  this  gentleman  in  our  Capital 
City  and  the  fact  that  he  has  shared  so 
much  of  his  great  talent  with  so  many 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  is  a  singuJar 
honor  to  the  States.  I  love  this  man. 

I  had  the  opportunity  last  evening  to 
spend  some  time  with  him  and  to  have  a 
chance,  once  again,  to  enjoy  the  gift  of 
his  friendship.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  associated  with  him  in  many  en- 
deavors of  common  concern. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
his  thoughtfulness  in  speaking  about  the 
maestro,  as  we  call  him — this  great  mu- 
sician and  gentleman.  I  saw  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  at  the  concert  last  eve- 
ning. It  was  a  beautiful  concert,  in  honor 
of  the  25th  armiversary  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

To  have  a  chance  to  participate  in  that 
ceremony,  even  as  a  listener  and  ob- 
server, and  at  the  same  time  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  a  magnetic  personality  such 
as  Pablo  Casals,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  city  of  Washington  is  a  unique 
and  exciting  place  in  which  to  live. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two  news- 
paper articles  concerning  Pablo  Casals, 
and  a  poem  composed  today  in  his  honor 
by  William  G.  Miller,  which  expresses 
some  of  the  deep  emotion  shared  by  all  of 
us  last  night. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  News, 
May  23.  19731 

Words  Were  Music 
(By  Irving  Ix>wens) 

Pablo  Casals'  speech  at  the  conclusion  of 
last  night's  musical  salute  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  at  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter Concert  Hall  completely  overshadowed 
Pablo  Casals'  music,  and  truth  to  teU  (and 
to  quote  Casals  himself) ,  It  Is  "very  modest 
music,"  Indeed. 

The  Sardana  went  rather  bumpUy — hardly 
sxuprlslng,  since  getting  together  an  orches- 
tra of  40  cellos  and  getting  them  to  sound 
as  if  they  were  playing  music  is  no  easy  thing. 

Alexander  Schneider,  who  substituted  for 
Casals  as  conductor,  did  what  he  could,  but 
that  wasn't  much. 

Schneider  was  obviously  dissatisfied  with 
his  first  performance  of  the  Gloria  from  "El 
Pessebre,"  and  decided  to  go  through  the 
piece  a  second  time.  It  was  more  expressive 
and  precise  the  second  time  around,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  Casals'  impromptu  words. 

Caisals'  words  also  came  very  close  to 
erasing  from  the  memory  the  three  miniature 
recitals  which  made  up  the  first  half  of  what 
must  be  characterized  as  a  decidedly  odd 
program. 

American  pianist  Samuel  Llpman  led  off 
with  a  quartet  of  works  by  Chopin,  Bach- 
Busonl  and  Liszt.  He  Is  a  formidable  tech- 
nician even  though  he  tends  to  batter  the 
piano  too  much,  and  he  did  Improve  as  he 
progressed. 

Canadian  soprano  Lois  Marshall  sang  the 
Beethoven  "Ah.  perfldo!"  scena  with  a  wide 
range  of  nuance  and  brought  the  house  down 
with  the  fiery  intensity  of  her  interpretation 
of  the  Falla  "Canciones  Populares  Espanolas." 

Bolivian  violinist  Jatme  Laredo,  who  ap- 
peared as  soloist  In  the  Barber  Violin  Con- 
certo with  the  Festival  Orchestra  the  pre- 
vious evening,  was  Joined  by  Samuel  Sanders 
in  musically  readings  of  short  pieces  by 
Brahms.  Bartok.  Vllla-Lobos  and  Ravel. 

During  the  Intermission,  Galo  Plaza,  secre- 
tary-general of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  gracefully  acknowledged  the  Kennedy 
Center's  gesture  In  helping  to  celebrate  the 
OAS  anniversary. 

No  one,  however.  Is  likely  to  remember  the 
substance  of  Plaza's  remarks,  or  even,  for 
that  matter,  the  evening's  muslc-maklng. 

And  no  one  who  was  present  Is  likely  to 
forget  the  sight  of  that  gentle,  brave  figure 
speaking  of  his  great  love  for  Bach  and  for 
his  young  wife.  Martlta. 

A  Spell  of  Magic  and  Emotion 
(By  Paul  Hume) 

Pablo  Casals  was  the  focus  of  an  emotional 
evening  last  night  at  the  Kennedy  Center, 
even  though  an  asthma  attack  prevented  the 
96-year-old  musician  from  conducting  as 
scheduled.  Instead,  he  sat  listening  In  a  chair 
in  the  wings.  Just  offstage. 

Casals'  "Gloria"  provided  a  dramatic  end- 
ing to  the  special  concert  honoring  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  As  the  music 
ended  Casals  was  assisted  to  the  center  of 
the  stage.  The  audience  roee  and  cheered. 

As  Casals  held  up  his  hand  for  silence,  a 
man  in  the  front  row  stepped  forward  and, 
reaching  up,  handed  him  a  single,  deep-red 
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carnation.  Casals  held  It  tenderly  while  he 
spoke  of  nature  and  music.  Among  other 
things,  he  said,  "I  am  a  very  old  man.  Now 
I  feel  younger  than  ever." 

At  this  point  someone  in  the  balcony 
shouted  a  salute  in  Spanish  that  brought 
more  cheers  from  the  2.800  who  packed  the 
hall.  "I  feel  younger  because  I  play  every 
day."  Casals  said. 

As  he  ended  bis  remarks,  Casals  placed  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  his  friend  and  sub- 
stitute conductor,  Alexander  Schneider, 
thanking  him  for  his  constant  help,  and 
then  spoke  of  '•my  wonderful  wife."  WhUe 
the  audience  applauded  warmly,  Martlta 
Casals,  38,  came  out  to  Join  her  husband.  It 
was  a  moment  when  a  special  feeling  of  affec- 
tion seemed  to  envelop  the  stage.  The  musi- 
cians were  all  clapping,  and  emotion  swept 
the  house. 

Although  he  had  briefly  rehearsed  the 
chorus  and  orchestra  In  his  "Gloria"  yester- 
day morning,  a  mUd  asthmatic  attack  forced 
him  to  leave  the  podium.  By  evening  It 
seemed  wiser  for  Casals  not  to  take  on  the 
heavy  task  of  conducting  two  demanding 
works. 

So  when  it  was  time  for  Casals'  Sardana, 
played  by  50  ceUos,  and  then  the  closing 
"Gloria,"  Schneider  conducted  In  his  place. 

An  unexpected  incident  caused  the  end  to 
fall  apart  because  of  a  strange  traffic  Jam 
between  chorvis,  orchestra  and  conductor  In 
the  final  measures  of  the  "Gloria."  Schneider 
left  the  stage  and  then  quickly  returned, 
took  up  the  baton  and  gestured  to  everyone 
to  repeat  the  entire  passage.  This  time 
Schneider,  the  errant  trumpets,  the  chorus 
and  the  orchestra  got  things  straightened 
out. 

As  the  audience  cheered  again,  Schneider 
went  off-stage  and  returned  with  Casals,  who 
had  earlier  acknowledged  the  applause  frran 
the  left  stage  entrance.  This  time  he  came  all 
the  way  out  to  the  center  of  the  platform. 

No  one  seemed  to  want  to  end  the  magical 
moment  by  breaking  away  to  leave.  It  was 
like  the  time  many  years  ago  when  Ignace 
Paderewski  played  in  Constitution  Hall 
and  no  one  wanted  to  go  home. 

Perhaps  it  was  t)ecause  OAS  Secretary- 
General  Galo  Plaza  said  earlier  from  the 
stage: 

"Our  organization  (which  Is  90)  is  neither 
so  old  nor  so  famous  as  our  distinguished 
guest  Pablo  Casals.  I  know  of  no  other  artist 
who  has  spent  so  much  of  his  life  promoting 
international  understanding  through  music." 

Something  of  the  power  and  breadth  of 
Casals'  musical  imagination  came  out  vivid- 
ly In  his  Sardana.  Long  tho\ight  to  be  an 
artist  wholly  dedicated  to  the  romantic  style 
of  the  19th  century,  he  may  well  have 
startled  the  audience  last  night  when  the  60 
cellos  began  plaj-lng  bltonally,  or  In  two  keys 
at  once. 

Casals'  Sardana  Is  vivid  In  its  rhythmic  en- 
ergy and  stamped  with  an  unmistakable 
Spanish  aroma.  The  texture  of  the  ensemble 
of  cellos  gives  It  a  rich  feeling  like  nothing 
else  In  music.  Schneider  and  the  cello  or- 
chestra, which  Included  many  of  the  area's 
best  known  cellists,  did  themselves  and  the 
composer  proud. 

Many  In  Washington  will  remember  "The 
Manger,"  which  Casals  conducted  here  sev- 
eral years  ago  at  a  United  Nations  concert. 
The  "Gloria"  Is  one  of  Its  least  subtle,  most 
straightforward  passages.  In  which  brilliance 
Is  obtained  by  the  simplest  massing  of 
chorus  and  orchestra. 

Before  the  Casals  two  works,  American 
pianist  Samuel  Llpman,  Lois  Marshall,  the 
famed  Canadian  soprano,  and  Jaime  Laredo 
of  Colombia  offered  groups  ranging  from 
Each  and  Liszt  through  Beethoven  and  Falla 
to  Brahms,  Vllla-Lobos   and  Ravel. 

The  entire  concert  was  the  Kennedy  Cen- 


ter's salute  to  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  OAS  charter. 


Pablo  Casals  at  Aoe  96 
The  master's  hand  lay  stUl 
As  fifty  cellos  hymned  his  praise. 
In  concert  two  hundred  strings 
Sung  with  Joy  of  his  Sardana — 
The  dance  of  freedom  in  Catalan — 
A  rmg  of  life 

Woven  together  right  and  left 
To  the  ancient  beat 
Of  the  pastoral  fife  and  tabor. 
Until  he  played 
The  driving  force  of  the  dance 
Was  only  a  memory. 

The  music  stopped. 
Spent  and  thin  with  years 
He  spoke, 

A  fiower  In  his  hand : 
"I  am  old,  very,  very  old." 
Reaching  out  with  both  arms 
Toward  the  warmth  of  friends 
"But  I  feel  younger" 
And  mocking  his  age 
He  praises  nature's  god 
"By  his  blessing  I  play  music  everyday" 
Fighting  off  with  a  rising  Gloria 
Eteath's  hunger,  he  exults: 
"I  grow  younger." 

Hands,  with  skin  like  ivory 

Aged  parchment  etched  with  the  notes 

Of  a  time  past  until  grasped  again. 

Hands  that  held  the  bow 
Unleashed  from  taut  strings 
Vollies  of  love 

Releasing  with  art  the  muted  heart  beat  of 
life. 

The  Hands  that  hold  the  flower  are  still : 
This  day  music  was  played  for  him; 
This  day  his  music  was  memory. 

Soon  his  hands  will  not  hold 
The  bow  of  his  love 
Or  the  red  flower  of  spring : 
His  dance  with  time  a  memory. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  what  Sen- 
ator Mathias  and  Senator  Humphrey 
have  said,  especially  that  part  which  ex- 
presses the  honor  of  our  country  in  hav- 
ing Pablo  Casals  imder  its  flag,  espe- 
cially £is  he  is  in  a  place  which  indicates 
clearly  the  nonimperialism  of  the  United 
States — to  wit.  Puerto  Rico,  which  has 
had  such  a  blessing  of  freedom  in  its 
association  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly,  so  that  I  can 
make  an  announcement,  before  I  leave 
the  Chamber?  I  have  to  go  to  a  dinner 
of  some  importance  tonight,  and  I  would 
like  to  make  this  announcement  either 
before  or  after  the  remarks  concerning 
the  renowned,  the  great  musician,  Pablo 
Casals. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  I  point 
out  that  at  the  present  time  the  pending 
business  Is  H.R.  7447,  an  act  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

I  would  suggest,  most  respectfully, 
that  all  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  make  it  a  point  to  be  here  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  after  the  recess,  on 
Tuesday  next,  because  there  Is  some 
very    Important    legislation     affecting 


Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Southeast  Asia. 
There  may  well  be  votes  that  day. 

If  any  Member  has  any  doubt  I  would 
again  most  respectfully  say  to  him  that 
he  ought  to  be  here  at  that  time,  and  if 
he  has  engagements  or  outside  commit- 
tee meetings,  he  should  consider  most 
seriously  canceling  them. 

There  may  not  be  votes  on  Tuesday, 
but  there  may  be.  The  matter  is  so  im- 
portant I  feel  I  should  make  this  an- 
nouncement at  this  time.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 


REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
ciistom  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  inter- 
national matters  in  which  I  am  engaged. 
One  of  those  is  chairing  the  Committee 
of  Nine  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly, 
which  is  charged  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  to  chart  the  future  of  NATO 
for  the  next  10  years.  This  committee  i."! 
a  very  high  level  committee.  Its  Ameri- 
can members  are  Representative  Hays 
of  Ohio  and  me.  Its  Canadian  member  is 
Senator  John  Aird.  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Canadians  in  the  foreign  policy  field, 
who  is  the  successor  on  the  committee 
of  Lester  Pearson  who  is  such  a  famous 
international  figure. 

The  members  from  the  lower  coim- 
tries  are  Max  Van  der  Stoel  of  Holland, 
who  will  soon  be  replaced;  Mr.  Hegtim 
of  Norway,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Norway.  Then  there  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Lord  Harlech  of  Britain,  who 
was  a  former  ambassador  here;  the  for- 
mer Secretary  General  of  NATO  Senator 
Brosio.  The  list  is  completed  by  Professor 
Hallstein  of  Germany,  president  of  the 
European  Common  Market  Commission; 
and  Habib-Deloncle  of  France,  editor  of 
the  Gaulllst  paper  in  France. 

Mr.  President,  we  met  for  the  sixth  or 
seventh  time  in  Brussels  this  past  week- 
end. I  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  that  visit  what  I  found 
in  Europe.  While  Watergate,  one  of  the 
most  profoimd  governmental  scandals 
ever  to  have  shaken  this  country,  has  not 
in  my  judgment  materially  changed  the 
negotiating  position  of  the  United  States 
respecting  money,  trade,  and  security, 
including  the  subject  hotly  debated  of 
troops  in  Germany,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  Congress  be  joined  with  the 
President  in  respect  of  these  negotiations 
in  order  for  the  negotiations  to  have  the 
substantiality  that  Europe  will  want  to 
see.  in  that  presidential  agreements  are 
actually  performed,  because  Congress 
must  give  them  necessary  backing.  That 
means  no  blank  checks.  That  means  we 
will  have  statesmanship  and  move  with 
considerable  solidarity  if  these  meetings 
must  be  here  this  year,  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent our  directive,  as  well  as  such  vetoes 
as  we  think  necessary  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent— not  talking  about  any  particular 
President — may  have  the  strong  nego- 
tiating hand  he  must  have  for  peace  and 
security  and  prosperity  throughout  the 
world. 

I  hope  we  will  measure  up  to  this  re- 
sponsibility in  the  first  instance  by  the 
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kind  of  trade  bill  we  pass,  which  will  set 
the  tone  for  what  is  happening. 

Watergate  makes  It  more  important 
than  ever  before  that  it  should  be  done, 
and  in  a  statesmanlike  way  without  pa- 
rochialism, and  in  the  next  90  days. 

The  fact  that  Congressman  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  body,  is  giving  this 
high  priority  is  encouraging  because  the 
real  danger  of  Watergate  is  not  that  we 
will  be  discredited  but  that  we  will  be 
immobilized.  That  is  why  it  Is  so  impor- 
tant to  appoint  a  special  prosecutor  and 
why  it  is  so  important  for  Con^rress  to 
act. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  add  that  for  three 
decades  at  least  we  have  never  sur- 
rendered, defaulted  on  or  yielded  jon- 
gressional  prerogative  on  foreign  policy. 
Right  now  Congress  needs  a  reassertion 
of  that  prerogative  to  assure  success  of 
our  country  and  its  policies.  I  hope  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  and  will  do  what  is 
needed  to  carry  the  joint  responsibility 
with  the  President  in  respect  of  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  lesson  I  bring 
from  Europe. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  my  colleague  how  much 
we  appreciate  the  leadership  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  gives  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy,  and  his  advice  and 
counsel  that  always  makes  such  good 
sense.  I  join  with  him  in  the  sentiments 
he  expressed  today  with  reference  to 
the  Trade  Act  and  our  relationships  with 
our  NATO  allies. 


TOWARD  A  NATIONAL  GROWTH 
PHDLICY— FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
DEVELOPMENTS.   1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  asked  the  Congressional  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  do 
an  In-depth  study  for  me  entitled 
"Towards  a  National  Growth  Policy — 
Federal  and  State  Developments,  1972." 
I  have  consulted  with  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  whip,  as  well  as  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  Administration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  very 
impressive  and  scholarly  study  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  it  Is  my  imderstanding  this  re- 
quest is  an  order  and  that  the  docimient 
does  not  exceed  50  pages;  and  further- 
more if  additional  copies  are  requested 
beyond  the  number  normally  printed,  the 
requests  would  later  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  Administration. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  the  Senator 
said  50  pages.  I  am  not  sure  he  means 
50  pages  of  Senate  dociunents  or  of  the 
typewritten  copies. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  assxune  it  is  50  printed 
pages. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  might  sUghtly  ex- 
ceed that.  I  am  not  sure.  But  I  have 
asked  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  ex- 
amine the  documents  in  case  there  needs 
to  be  further  consideration.  We  are  not 
asking  for  any  additional  copies  over  and 
above  the  number  that  go  to  the  libraries 
and  are  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE.  AND  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
SIGN  DULY  ENROLLED  BJLIB 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  to  and 
including  May  29,  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  pro  tempore  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  221)  providing  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  House  from  May  24,  1973,  until 
May  29,  1973. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflQxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  112) 
to  amend  section  1319  cf  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to 
increase  the  limitation  on  the  face 
amoimt  of  flood  Insurance  coverage  au- 
thorized to  be  outstanding. 


ORDER  FOR  SECRETARY  TO  RE- 
CEIVE AND  REFER  MESSAGES 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  during  the  adjourn- 


ment of  the  Senate  over  to  Tuesday, 
May  29,  and  that  those  messages  may  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  29 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day. May  29,  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized,  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican  lead- 
er (Mr.  Griffin)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY.  MAY  29,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  completion  of  the  special  orders  on 
Tuesday  next  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  businesss? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

An  Act  (HR.  7447)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday,  May  29,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
resume  its  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  H.R.  7447. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  ON  TUESDAY 
MAY  29 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, May  29.  following  the  remarks  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  senlc" 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfieij'' 
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also  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Tuesday  next  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  221,  as 
amended.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated: 
Senators  Griffin,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and 
Mansfield. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  its  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business, 
H.R.  7447,  an  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973. 

Yeas-and-nays  votes  are  expected  to 
occur  on  that  measure,  and  they  could 
very  well  occur,  and  probably  will  occur, 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  May  29. 
So,  as  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er has  urged,  and  as  I  am  sure  he  would 
want  me  to  emphasize  in  the  statement 
of  the  program  for  Tuesday,  all  Sena- 
tors are  urged  to  be  present,  with  the 
likelihood  that  on  Tuesday  there  will 
be  yea-and-nay  votes  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
MAY  29,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  221,  as  amended, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday.  May 
29,  1973. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:42  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  23,  1973: 

Department  of  Defense 

Terence  E.  McClary,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice 
Robert  C.  Moot,  resigned. 

Jack  L.  Bowers,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  vice  Charles 
L.  111.  resigned. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Tllton  H.  Dobbin,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Secretary  of  Commerce,   vice   An- 
drew E.  Olbson.  resigned. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 
Kenneth  A.  Guenther.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  new  position. 


Uniformed  Services  UNrvERSiTY  of  the 
Health  Sciences 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  for  the  terms  Indicated,  new  posi- 
tions. 

For  a  term  of  4  years : 

Charles  E.  Odegaard,  of  Washington. 

Joseph  D.  Matarazzo,  of  Oregon. 

For  a  term  of  6  years: 

Alfred  A.  Marquez,  of  California. 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Grade  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  WUliam  R.  Wray.  433-5&-0469.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Harry  A.  Griffith,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Volney  P.  Warner.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  William  L.  Mundle,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Roscoe  Robinson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Edward  A.  Partaln.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Hlllman  Dickinson,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Wallace  H.  Nutting,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Fred  C.  Sheflfey,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Charles  C.  Rogers,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  B.  Vaught,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  K.  Helden,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Bennett  L.  Lewis  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Col.  Ernest  D.  Pelxotto,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  David  E.  Grange,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Oren  E.  DeHaven,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Leslie  R.  Forney,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Arter.  294-26^790,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  James  H.  Merryman,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Bruce  T.  Coggins.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  M.  Wroth,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  John  A.  Smith.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.B.  Army). 

Col.  Wesley  E.  Peel,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  James  G.  Boatner.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 


Col.  James  C.  Donovan,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Vernon  B.  Lewis,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Oscar  C.  Decker,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  John  S.  Egbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Walter  E.  Adams,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Walter  O.  Bachus,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Lawrence  E.  Adams,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Warner  S.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  co- 
nel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Richard  E.  Cavazos,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Benjamin  L.  Harrison,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  WUUam  I.  Rolya.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (Ueu tenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  John  N.  Brandenburg,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  John  L.  Osteen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJ3. 
Army). 

Col.  Edward  M.  Markham  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  James  M.  Rockwell,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  Jamea  M.  Leslie,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

(3ol.  Robert  A.  HoUoman  in,  240-44-57S0, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Joseph  R.  Ulatoskl,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Sinclair  L.  Melner,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  'Vrmv 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Daniel  H.  Wardrop,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Lawrence  S.  Wright.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Kenneth  R.  Symmes,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Charles  P.  Graham,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Paul  S.  WUliam.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  VS.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  B.  Hanklns.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  Statee  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  J.  Lunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  WiUiam  E.  Eicher.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Clyde  W.  Spenoe,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  Statee  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Eugene  Kelley,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  US. 
Army. 

Col.    Harold    P.    Hardin,   Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Army    of     the     United     Statee     (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Harley  P.  Mooney,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  ot  the  United  Statee  (major,  U.S. 
Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  23,  1973: 

Department  of  Justice 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  of  Massachusettts,  to 
bo  Attorney  General. 


William  J.  Deachman  m,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
New  Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Allen  L.  Donlelson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

V.  DeVoe  Heaton.  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

James  L.  Treece,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Paul   J.  Curran,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 


attorney  for   the   southern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Louis  O.  Aleksich,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

CoMMtrNrrY  Relations  Service 

Benjamin  F.  Holman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service,  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


HOUSE  OF  REFRESE^TATlYES-^Wednesday,  May  23, 1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Canon  Nelson  Wardell 
Pinder,  canon  missloner,  Episcopal  Dio- 
cese of  Central  Florida,  Winter  Park, 
Fla.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  bless  this  House  and 
grant  that  all  the  work  done  here  may  be 
to  the  glory  of  Thy  great  name  and  to 
the  benefit  of  all  Thy  people. 

Give  Thy  grace  and  wisdom  to  all  in 
authority,  that  they  may  be  examples  of 
holiness,  simplicity,  and  self-denial.  Bless 
each  one  who  works  here.  Take  from 
them  all  pride,  vanity,  and  self-conceit 
and  give  them  true  humility.  Enlighten 
their  minds,  subdue  their  wills,  purify 
their  hearts,  and  so  fill  them  with  Thy 
spirit  and  Thy  love  that  their  labors  here 
will  contribute  to  the  unification  and 
strengthening  of  our  great  country. 

We  praise  you  for  the  founders  and 
benefactors  of  this  House  and  pray  your 
blessings  upon  them.  May  we  all  tnily 
trust  in  Thee  and  remain  one  Nation 
under  God.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  conciU"rence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJt.  6370.  An  act  to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Interest  on  time 
and  savings  deposits,  to  prohibit  depository 
institutions  from  permitting  negotiable  or- 
ders of  withdrawal  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  deposit  or  account  on  which  any  in- 
terest or  dividend  is  paid,  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  associations  and  na- 
tional banks  to  own  stock  in  aAd  invest  in 
loans  to  certain  State  housing  corporations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  6370)  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  certain  laws  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits, to  prohibit  depository  institutions 
from  permitting  negotiable  orders  of 
withdrawal  to  be  made  with  respect  to 


any  deposit  or  account  on  which  any  in- 
terest or  dividend  is  i>aid,  to  authorize 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  national  banks  to  own  stock  in  and 
invest  in  loans  to  certain  State  housing 
corporations,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Brooke  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider  the  bill 
(S.  518>  entitled  "An  act  to  abolish  the 
offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to 
establish  the  Office  of  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  transfer 
certain  functions  thereto,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  Office  of  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,"  returned 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  his  objections,  to  the  Senate,  in 
which  it  originated,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  said  bill  pass,  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  having  voted  In  the  afflrm- 
ative. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  514.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  27, 
1960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeological  data; 

8.  1016.  An  act  to  provide  a  more  demo- 
cratic and  efifective  method  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to 
pay  certain  Judgments  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  1201.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15.  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  as  amended, 
establishing  a  program  for  the  preservation 
of  additional  historic  properties  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1385.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND  CANON 
NELSON  W.  PINDER 

(Mr.  GUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  oiu- 
prayer  was  offered  this  morning  by  the 
Reverend  Canon  Nelson  W.  Pinder. 
canon  missioner  of  the  Episcopal  diocese 
of  central  Florida.  I  am  extremely  proud 


of  Father  Finder's  accomplishments  and 
contributions  to  central  Florida  and  the 
Nation  and  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Florida. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  you  a  brief 
record  of  some  of  Father  Finder's  accom- 
plishments in  recent  years. 

Father  Pinder  graduated  from  Beth- 
une-Cookman  College  in  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.  From  there  he  attended  Nashotah 
House  Seminary  in  Nashotah,  Wis.  After 
completion  of  seminary,  he  continued 
his  education  with  graduate  work  at 
Florida  A.  &  M.  University  in  Tallahassee, 
Fla.  Father  Pinder  has  also  received 
special  training  from  Indiana  University 
in  adult  education  and  from  tlie  urban 
training  center  of  Chicago.  111. 

At  present,  he  is  an  Episcopal  priest 
and  director  of  the  awareness  center  in 
Orlando,  Fla. 

He  Is  also  chairman  of  equal  opportu- 
nity and  recruitment  of  minority  people 
for  church  work  imder  the  fourth  prov- 
ince of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Father 
Pinder  is  married  to  Marian  Elizabeth 
Grant,  of  Jacksonville,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren, Gail  and  Squire. 

Along  with  his  many  duties  at  the 
church.  Father  Pinder  is  also  president 
of  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  and 
is  at  present  vice-chairman  of  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund  Campaign.  Recently, 
Father  Pinder  has  received  several  sig- 
nificant awards.  Among  these  are  the 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Community  Award 
in  1972,  the  Black  Conmiunity  Award  in 
1972,  and  the  United  Negro  College  Fund 
Award  in  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  communi- 
ties of  central  Florida,  in  their  pride  and 
confidence  in  Father  Pinder  and  thank 
those  members  of  the  Episcopal  diocese 
of  central  Florida  for  making  it  possible 
to  share  him  with  the  Nation  today. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  MAY  24  TO 
MAY  29,   1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  221)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  221 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativi 
{the  Senate  concuTving).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  24.  1973. 
it  st4ind  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973. 
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The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

THE  GOVERNMENT-BY-APPOINT- 
MENT TACTICS  OF  THE  NIXON 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  House  a  further  ex- 
ample of  the  govemment-by-appoint- 
ment  tactics  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  previously,  the 
will  of  the  Congress,  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  is  being  con- 
tinuously subverted  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  whose  director  i& 
responsible  only  to  the  President. 

It  is  particularly  important  on  this 
day,  when  we  are  about  to  vote  to  over- 
ride the  Presidential  veto  of  the  bill  to 
force  Senate  confirmation  of  the  OMB 
appointment,  that  we  realize  just  how  far 
this  usurpation  of  checks  and  balances 
within  Government  has  progressed. 

We  are  at  the  point  today  where  the 
decision  of  this  nameless,  faceless  group 
of  people  in  OMB  is  more  important  and 
carries  more  weight  than  does  the  legally 
constituted  work  of  Congress.  This  office, 
set  up  to  advise  the  President  on  budget 
matters,  now  exercise  an  effective  veto  on 
the  decisions  of  Congress.  While  it  is 
true  that  Congress  is  the  servant  of  the 
people,  it  is  not  true  that  Congress  must 
be  the  servant  of  a  group  of  bureaucratic 
bookkeepers  whose  view  of  national  pri- 
orities is  limited  purely  by  the  costs  of 
projects. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Members 
the  latest  veto  the  office  has  exercised  on 
the  will  of  Congress.  The  Port  of  New 
York  City  is  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest 
and  Is  the  second  busiest  i>ort  within  the 
Nation. 

In  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1970, 
the  Congress  declared  that  Federal  fimds 
should  be  used  to  remove  and  dispose  of 
derelict  vessels  in  the  harbor,  as  well  as 
deteriorated  shore  structures  and  debris 
along  the  harbor  shore  and  its  tributary 
waters. 

The  Congress  did  this  because  the  port 
is  an  important  national  asset  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  our  interna- 
tional commerce. 

Without  a  smoothly  functioning  port, 
not  only  would  our  balance-of-trade 
deficits  severely  worsen,  many  businesses 
would  be  forced  to  close  their  doors, 
many  citizens  would  be  placed  out  of 
work,  and  many  of  our  citizens  would 
have  to  do  without  goods  necessary  to  our 
high  standard  of  living  in  this  country. 

The  Congress,  as  I  said,  debated  and 
approved  the  bill,  and  it  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President. 

But  now  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  decided 
there  Is  "no  justification"  for  using  Fed- 
eral funds  for  this  program.  Accordingly, 
I  have  been  told  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  work  of  rehabilitation 
ordered  by  Congress  will  not  be  per- 
formed. 


There  is  something  very  wrong  with 
our  system  of  government  when  the  Con- 
gress approves  a  program,  it  is  signed 
into  law  by  the  President,  and  an  office 
with  no  responsibility  to  the  people  and 
no  exr>ertise  except  the  act,  can  exercise 
a  veto  power  over  that  collective  judg- 
ment. 

When  the  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dential veto  on  the  bill  to  force  Senate 
confirmation  of  the  Director  of  OMB 
comes  before  this  House  later  today.  I 
fully  intend  to  vote  for  it.  And  I  would 
urge  all  Members  of  this  House,  whatever 
their  political  persuasion,  to  vote  for  the 
override  if  they  believe  in  the  democratic 
system  of  government. 


FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  TO  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)   

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
Presidential  veto,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  been  forced  to  operate  on  a  contin- 
uing resolution. 

Many  people  are  concerned  by  the  in- 
ability of  Congress  to  enact  an  appropri- 
ations bill  to  support  our  schools.  I  share 
this  deep  concern.  Nobody  is  more  con- 
cerned about  aid  to  education  than  I  am. 

However,  I  must  object  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  assmning  the  role 
of  continuing  Federal  payments  to  a  few 
favorite  schools. 

Last  year  it  gave  huge  farm  subsidies 
to  six  State  universities  as  a  reward  for 
not  growing  crops.  These  giveaway  pay- 
ments went  to: 

Texas  A.  &  M.. - —  $123,000 

Texas   Tech 67,000 

University  of  Idaho 64,  000 

Kansas  University 46,000 

Auburn    University ---       25,000 

University  of  California 20, 000 

On  May  7,  I  told  the  House  how  the 
farm  subsidy  program  has  become  a  part 
of  our  foreign  aid  program,  with  $68,000 
going  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Now  this 
outrageous  program  is  part  of  our  aid 
to  schools  program,  too. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
s£w;husetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 


[Roll  No.  155 

1 

Adams 

Erlenborn 

Owens 

Badlllo 

Forsythe 

Pt-pinT 

Blaggi 

Gonzalez 

K:iilsl..-iok 

Boggs 

Gray 

Reld 

Carter 

Harrington 

Koonpy.  N.\ 

Cliamberlain 

Harsha 

K.".iif.v.  Pa. 

Clark 

Hubert 

Roybal 

Clausen. 

Holtzman 

Sandman 

DonH. 

Keating 

Satterfleld 

Clawson.  Del 

King 

Steed 

Conable 

Kuykendall 

Stephens 

Conyera 

Landrum 

Teague.  Tex 

Davis,  Oa. 

Long.  La. 

Waggonner 

Denholm 

Melcher 

Waldle 

Dlggs 

MUls,  Ark. 

Wampler 

Dom 

Mosher 

Wright 

Ellberg 

Obey 

Young,  S.C. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  383 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  SECnON  1319  OF  THE 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  112)  amending  section 
1319  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  face  amount  of  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  authorized  to  be  outstand- 
ing. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  112 
Joint  Resolution  to  amend  section  1319  of 

the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 

of  1968  to  Increase  the  limitation  on  the 

face   amount  of   flood   insurance   coverage 

authorized  to  be  outstanding 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1319  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  is  amended  by  striking  out  '$4,000,000,- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,000.- 
000,000". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  112  is  an  emergency 
measure  to  increase  the  total  outstanding 
amoimt  of  flood  insurance  in  force  from 
$4  billion  to  $6  billion. 

Members  will  recall  that  this  body 
passed  a  joint  resolution  late  in  January 
which  increased  the  flood  insurance 
authorization  from  $2.5  billion  to  $4.0 
billion.  At  that  time,  we  recognized  the 
burgeoning  demand  for  flood  Insurance 
resulting  from  growing  public  awareness 
of  the  severe  threats  to  home  and  busi- 
ness properties  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
along  the  Mississippi. 

The  reasons  for  an  increase  in  the 
insurance  limitation  which  we  considered 
in  January  continue  to  be  equally  appli- 
cable today.  In  January,  the  face  value  of 
flood  insurance  in  force  was  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  $200  to  $250  million  per 
month;  today  it  is  Incresising  at  the  rate 
of  $350  million  to  $400  million  per  month. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  con- 
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sidering  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  national  flood  insurance  program. 
This  bill  has  a  broad  measure  of  bipar- 
tisan support  and  is  recommended  by  the 
administration.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  testimony  on  this  legislation,  pre- 
dominantly in  favor  of  such  strengthen- 
ing and  expansion. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  give  the 
pending  bill  mature  and  considered  judg 
ment,  but  we  recognize  that  this  impor- 
tant program  must  continue  during  the 
time  it  will  take  to  report  the  measure 
to  the  House  and  to  permit  the  other 
body  the  necessary  time  to  consider  it. 

The  bill  now  before  the  committee 
would  increase  the  flood  insurance  lim- 
itation to  SIO  million — a  figure  which 
would  be  ample  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  However,  until  we  have  been  able 
to  report  to  the  House  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation which  we  believe  will  make  a 
forceful  attack  on  the  problem  of  mount- 
ing flood  losses,  we  recommend  imme- 
diate passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 112  which  passed  the  Senate,  Mon- 
day, May  "Jl,  in  order  to  avoid  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  present  program  and  to 
permit  citizens  of  flood-prone  areas  to 
continue  to  purchase  flood  insurance  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  against  fi- 
nancial losses  resulting  from  floods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  tabulation 
which  shows  the  number  of  communities 
participating  in  the  Federal  flood  insur- 
ance program,  the  number  of  insurance 
policies  in  force,  and  the  amount  of  cov- 
erage. This  tabulation,  which  I  request  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  shows  that  the 
amount  of  flood  insurance  in  force  had 
risen  to  almost  $3.3  billion  by  the  end 
of  April.  I  am  informed  that  this  figure 
had  increased  to  more  than  $3.6  billion 
as  of  last  Friday  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  cutting  off  further  policy 
sales  if  the  pending  joint  resolution  Is  not 
acted  upon  immediately. 

I  urge  such  action. 

The  tabulation  follows: 

RECORD  BY  MONTH 


and  am,  present,  and  request  the  record 
reflect  this  fact. 


Number  of     Number  of 
communities  policies 


Coverage 
(tl.OOO) 


July  1972. 

August  1972 

September  1972. 

October  1972 

November  1972.. 
December  1972.. 

January  1973 

February  1973... 

March  1973 

April  1973 


1.192 

94,617 

1. 548. 109 

1,227 

96,741 

1,617.253 

1.257 

102, 245 

1.  736,  429 

1,330 

lib, 701 

1.973.080 

1,372 

125,007 

2.122.902 

1.430 

137, 020 

2.  338.  485 

1.4% 

145,  822 

2.403.448 

1.602 

157,799 

2,714,371 

1.749 

169,  208 

2,  922,  942 

1.968 

190,267 

3.821.040 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
quorum  call  just  recorded.  I  am  shown 
as  not  being  present.  The  signal  opera- 
tion in  my  office  was  Inoperative  and  as 
a  result  I  arrived  less  than  half  a  minute 
after  the  result  was  annoimced.  I  was. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Senate: 

The  Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bin  (S.  518)  entitled  "An  Act  to  abolish 
the  offices  of  Director  and  E>eputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to 
establish  the  Office  of  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  transfer  certain 
functions  thereto,  and  to  establish  the  Office 
of  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget",  returned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  his  objections,  to  the  Sen- 
ate, In  which  It  originated.  It  was 

Resolved.  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative. 


DraECTOR  AND  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUDGET— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (S.  DOC.  NO.  93-16) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  returning  without  my  ap- 
proval S.  518,  a  bill  which  would  require 
Senate  confirmation  of  those  who  serve 
as  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

This  legislation  would  require  the 
forced  removal  by  an  unconstitutional 
procedure  of  two  officers  now  serving  in 
the  executive  branch.  This  step  would 
be  a  grave  violation  of  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  In  view 
of  my  responsibilities,  it  is  my  firm  duty 
to  veto  this  bill. 

Under  present  law,  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  are  appointed  by 
the  President  and  serve  at  his  pleasure. 
S.  518  would  abolish  these  two  positions 
effective  thirty  days  after  enactment  and 
then  provide  for  their  immediate  re- 
establishment.  If  the  officers  now  law- 
fully occupying  these  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  positions  were  to 
continue  to  serve,  they  would  have  to 
be  reappointed  by  the  President,  subject 
to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  constitutional  principle  involved 
in  this  removal  is  not  equivocal;  It  Is 
deeply  rooted  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  President  has  the  power  and 
authority  to  remove,  or  retain,  execu- 
tive officers  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  a  leading  decision,  Myers  v.  United 
States.  272  U.S.  52,  122  ( 1926) ,  has  held 
that  this  authority  is  incident  to  the 
power  of  appointment  and  is  an  exclu- 
sive power  that  cannot  be  infringed  upon 
by  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  dispute  Congressional  author- 
ity to  abolish  an  office  or  to  specify  ap- 
propriate standards  by  which  the  officers 
may  serve.  When  an  office  is  abolished, 
the  tenure  of  the  incumbent  in  that  of- 
fice ends.  But  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  terminate  an  office  cannot  be  used  as 
a  back-door  method  of  circumventing 
the  President's  power  to  remove.  With 
its  abolition  and  immediate  re-creation 


of  two  offices,  S.  518  is  a  device — in  effect 
and  perhaps  in  intent — to  accomplish 
Congressional  removal  of  the  incum- 
bents who  lawfully  hold  those  offices. 

Disapproval  of  this  legislation  is  also 
required  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
positions  it  would  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation. For  over  50  years  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  its 
predecessor  agency,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  has  been  headed  by  a  Director 
appointed  by  the  President  without  Sen- 
ate confirmation. 

The  positions  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  were  established  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  advice  and  staff 
support  in  the  performance  of  his  budg- 
etary and  management  responsibilities. 
These  positions  cannot  reasonably  be 
equated  with  cabinet  and  sub-cabinet 
posts  for  which  confirmation  is  appro- 
priate. 

The  respon.sible  exercise  of  the  sepa- 
rate legislative  and  executive  powers  is 
a  demonstration  of  the  workability  of 
the  American  system.  But.  if  it  is  to  re- 
main workable,  I  must  continue  to  insist 
on  a  strong  delineation  of  power  and  au- 
thority, the  basis  of  which  is  too  funda- 
mental to  allow  to  be  undermined  by 
S.  518. 

The  point  was  made  most  succinctly 
by  James  Madison  In  1789 : 

If  there  Is  a  principle  In  our  Constitution, 
Indeed  in  any  free  constitution  more  sacred 
than  another.  It  is  that  which  separates  the 
legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  powers.  If 
there  Is  any  point  In  which  the  separation 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 
ought  to  be  maintained  with  great  caution. 
It  Is  that  which  relates  to  officers  and  offices. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  May  18,  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House,  on  re- 
consideration, pass  the  bill,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The  gentleman  from  Callfomia  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the  President 
saw  fit  to  veto  S.  518,  a  bill  which  would 
require  Senate  confirmation  of  the  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  I  hope  the 
House  will  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

On  May  13,  1970,  the  House  passed  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1970. 

That  plan  reorganized  the  old  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  several  ways: 

a.  It  renamed  the  Bureau  as  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget; 

b.  It  transferred  from  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  its  functions  and  60-odd 
statutory  responsibilities  to  the  Presi- 
dent; 

c.  It  gave  the  President  full  author- 
ity to  delegate  all  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities from  the  Bureau  to  any  Agency 
or  Department  in  Government. 

The  Democratic  majority  opposed  that 
plan  in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

Notwithstanding  our  opposition,  the 
plan  was  passed  by  a  narrow  margin  of 
29  votes. 
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The  Congress  weakened  its  power  and 
transferred  its  60  statutory  powers  to  the 
President. 

This  bill  which  the  President  has 
vetoed  contains  a  reversal  of  our  action 
on  the  1970  plan.  It  recaptured  to  the 
Congress  all  of  those  powers  we  gave 
away. 

This  bill  also  required  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

This  change  to  a  confirmatory  appoint- 
ment from  a  nonconfirmatory  appoint- 
ment we  believe  was  fully  justified  by  the 
increase  in  power  of  the  Director  in  re- 
cent years.  The  Director  has  become  far 
more  powerful  than  the  Secretaries  at 
Cabinet  level  because  he  sets  the  level  of 
expenditures  over  every  domestic  and 
military  program  in  our  Nation. 

He  can  and  has  abolished  congression- 
ally  passed  programs  by  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  funds  or  impoundment.  No  Cab- 
inet Secretary,  all  of  whom  must  be  con- 
firmed, has  that  extensive  and  all  en- 
compassing power  over  our  Nation's  pro- 
grams. The  Director  of  OMB  should  be 
confirmed. 

H.R.  3932.  the  companion  legislation  in 
the  House,  was  passed  because  Members 
saw  the  practical  necessity  of  requiring 
confirmation  of  these  two  high  officials  if 
the  Congress  was  ever  to  be  able  to  func- 
tion on  a  plain  of  equality  with  the  exec- 
utive branch.  The  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  for  fiscal  year  1973 
will  be  In  excess  of  $268  billion.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  his  Deputy  are  the  key  Fed- 
eral officials  under  the  President  who 
determine  the  manner  and  amount  of 
these  expenditures.  In  Congress  we  all 
have  recognized  the  tremendous  power 
that  these  budget  officials  wield.  Congress 
may  develop  programs  and  propose  a 
level  of  expenditures  to  fund  them.  The 
OMB.  however,  determines  how  much 
of  these  funds  shall  be  spent.  This  is  the 
exercise  of  life  and  death  power  over 
programs  that  Congress  has  enacted  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  what 
purpose  is  there  in  legislating  programs  if 
these  officials,  presumably  acting  for  the 
President  and  shielded  from  the  Congress 
can  frustrate  its  will? 

I  want  to  state  again  as  I  did  during 
the  debate  on  the  bill  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  directed  at  the  incum- 
bents nor  Is  it  political  in  aim.  The 
magnitude  and  scope  of  the  power  of 
these  men  is  greater  than  that  of  vir- 
tually all  the  many  officials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  who  are  required  to  be 
confirmed.  There  is  no  logic  in  having 
the  Senate  scrutinize  the  qualifications 
of  lesser  officials  when  the  most  power- 
ful official  of  them  all  remains  exempt. 

In  his  veto  message  the  President 
questions  the  constitutionality  of  this 
legislation.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
for  the  courts  to  decide  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  what  we  have  done  is 
well  within  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress.  We  create  offices 
and  abolish  offices  and  create  other  of- 
fices all  of  the  time.  In  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  this  was  done  before  we 
have  been  able  to  find  no  complaint.  Ob- 
viously, it  is  well  within  the  lawmaking 
powers   of  Congress   to   determine   the 


nature  of  departments  and  the  compe- 
tence of  the  persons  who  should  fill  them. 

On  pages  14  and  15  of  the  report  on 
the  bill  we  gave  identical  examples  of 
abolishing  offices  which  did  not  require 
Senate  confirmation  and  creating  new 
offices  which  required  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

PubUc  Law  92-22  abolished  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Administration,  which  was  not 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  and  cre- 
ated a  new  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  which  is  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  In  his  executive 
communication  proposing  this  change, 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  stated: 

The  proposed  bill  abolishes  the  existing 
position  at  the  same  time  creating  the  new 
one  ....  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program. 

Public  Law  92-302  abolished  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
wcy  for  Administration,  appointed  with- 
out Senate  confirmation,  and  created  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  appointed  with  Senate  confir- 
mation. 

Public  Law  91-469  abolished  the  posi- 
tion of  Maritime  Administrator  and  cre- 
ated in  its  place  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Maritime  Affairs,  whom 
the  statute  designated  as  an  ex  officio 
Maritime  Administrator. 

The  Budget  Director  is  no  longer  just 
the  President's  man.  He  gives  assistance 
and  advice  to  the  President  as  do  Cabinet 
officers  and  officials  who  are  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  His  relationship  to  the 
President  is  not  so  intimate  nor  so  unique 
to  except  him  from  Senate  confirmation. 

In  summary  the  veto  should  be  over- 
ridden and  the  bill  should  become  law 
for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  It  helps  to  restore  balance  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Executive  in  the 
budgetary  process. 

Second.  It  recognizes  the  reality  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  with  his  vast  power  and  im- 
portance, holds  an  office  of  superior  rank, 
for  which  the  requirement  of  Senate  con- 
firmation is  long  overdue. 

Third.  It  corrects  the  anomaly  that  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  are  ap- 
pointed without  benefit  of  Senate  advice 
and  consent  when  top  officers  In  other 
components  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  now  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

Fourth.  It  vests  certain  functions  di- 
rectly in  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  rather  than  In 
the  President,  in  accord  with  the  original 
statutory  intent. 

Fifth.  It  protects  and  reinforces  the 
requirement  for  Senate  confirmation,  a 
major  purpose  of  the  legislation,  by  pre- 
venting the  President  from  delegating 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  other  agencies  and  leav- 
ing that  office  an  empty  shell. 

Let  us  take  the  first  step  to  reclaim  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  to  assure  that 
the  programs  we  enact  for  the  people  are 


put  into  effect  in  the  way  Congress  in- 
tended. 

Let  us  vote  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  not  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
feel  that  the  Budget  Director  is  now  more 
powerful  than  many  of  the  Cabinet  offi- 
cers who  are  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  I  have  just 
stated  that.  He  presides  over  $268  billion 
worth  of  allotment  of  funds. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  backing  away 
if  we  do  not  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto;  backing  away  from  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  recapture  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which 
we  have  given  away  in  a  moment,  in  my 
opinion,  of  wealaiess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York    (Mr.  Hor- 

TON). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  issue 
here  today  is  not  whether  we  should  con- 
firm the  OMB  Director.  At  issue  here 
today  is  not  whether  we  should  reform 
the  Congress,  or  return  power  to  the 
Congress.  What  is  at  issue  is  whether  we 
should  establish  the  principle  of  allowing 
Congress,  at  any  time  and  by  means 
other  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Consti- 
tution, to  act  so  as  to  remove  legally 
appointed  executive  officers.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple has  been  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  the  obvious  unconstitutionality  of 
this  bill  which  caused  171  Members  of 
the  House  to  oppose  it  on  May  1,  just 
22  days  ago.  It  is  the  unconstitutionality 
of  this  attempt  by  Congress  to  remove 
Executive  officials  which  prompted  the 
President  to  veto  this  bill  last  Friday. 

The  constitutional  problem  with  the 
original  Senate  version  was  recognized 
by  its  House  sponsors  early  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  hearings 
on  S.  518.  They  decided  to  amend  the 
Senate  version  by  providing  for  the  abo- 
lition and  the  immediate  reestablish - 
ment  of  the  offices  of  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Director  of  OMB  as  a  means  of 
"skirting  around"  the  unconstitutional- 
ity of  the  Senate  bill.  However,  this  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  problem  of  constitu- 
tionality cannot  succeed.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  where  there  is  an 
essential  inevitable  effect  which  is  im- 
constitutional,  then  the  legislation  must 
be  held  unconstitutional.  In  other  words, 
what  Congress  is  prohibited  from  doing 
directly,  it  may  not  do  indirectly. 

Clearly  It  is  not  unconstitutional  for 
the  Congress  to  abolish  executive  posi- 
tions or  even  executive  agencies;  clearly 
it  is  not  unconstitutional  for  the  Con- 
gress to  require  prospectively  that  ap- 
pointees to  certain  executive  positions 
be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  This  was  done  fairly  recently  In 
the  case  of  the  FBI  Director.  But  this 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  clear 
legislative  intent  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, as  shown  in  statements  by  its  spon- 
sors In  hearings  in  the  House  and  In  de- 
bate in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  is  to 
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require  the  confirmation,  and  thus  the 
necessary  removal  of  two  duly  appointed 
executive  oflBcers.  This  purpose  is  at 
once  the  core  of  the  bill's  intent  and  the 
core  of  its  unconstitutionality. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  bill 
must  be  viewed  as  setting  a  precedent  for 
exceeding  the  boimds  of  congressional 
power,  and  our  judgments  on  the  wis- 
dom of  this  bill  must  be  made  based  on 
the  wisdom  of  setting  this  kind  of 
precedent. 

What,  if  any.  are  the  benefits  of  this 
biU?  I  submit  that  there  are  not  only 
none  to  be  foimd,  but  there  are  serious 
disadvantages  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  First,  the  bill  would  not  in 
any  way  Increase  congressional  or  sen- 
atorial sway  or  influence  over  the  con- 
tent of  Presidential  budget  recommenda- 
tions. Obviously,  no  nominee  for  either 
of  these  positions  could  or  should  be 
horse-trading  with  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate over  what  Presidential  budget  pol- 
icies he  would  or  would  not  help  to  re- 
search, to  compile  or  to  advocate.  Thus, 
this  bill  would  do  nothing  to  change  pol- 
icies or  impoundment  of  funds:  it  would 
do  nothing  to  change  the  emphasis  of 
administration  or  Presidential  budget- 
ing priorities. 

While  it  woiild  yield  none  of  these 
benefits  for  the  Congress,  the  bill  would 
tend  to  drive  a  wedge  into  the  close  re- 
lationship between  the  OMB  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  fact,  sev- 
eral of  the  witnesses  at  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  hearings  tes- 
tified that  the  bill  would  have  a  nega- 
tive and  destructive  effect  on  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  in  fiscal  affairs.  As 
you  know,  our  leadership  in  this  field  is 
already  being  eroded  by  back-door  ap- 
propriations procedures  that  have  been 
invoked  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
establishing  this  precedent,  there  is  no 
substantive  or  policy  benefit  to  be  gained 
that  would  outweigh  the  clear  uncon- 
stitutionality of  this  bill. 

Now  that  we  have  examined  the  legis- 
lation itself,  together  with  the  effects  it 
would  have,  let  me  turn  to  the  separate 
effects  of  our  vote  here  this  afternoon. 

Our  debate  today  is  held  in  an  atmos- 
phere where  there  is  great  and  justified 
public  concern  about  the  use  and  abuse 
of  power,  and  about  the  strengthening 
of  Congress  in  ways  that  wUl  enable  it  to 
fulfill  its  proper  constitutional  role  as  a 
coequal  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Understandably,  one  of  the  public 
measures  of  the  reassertion  of  congres- 
sional power  has  become  an  assessment 
of  the  ability  or  willingness  of  Congress 
to  override  the  President  on  something. 
While  I  am  not  saying  that  any  Member 
of  Congress  would  vote  to  override  a 
veto  without  regard  to  the  substance  of 
the  bill  in  question,  I  am  certain  that  to 
some  extent,  that  temptation  exists — 
especially  for  Members  who  are  as 
shocked  and  appalled  as  I  have  become 
over  some  of  the  revelations  of  these  past 
few  months. 

Perhaps  the  easy  thing  for  us  to  do 
would  be  to  lash  out,  and  through  our 
constitutional  power  to  override  vetoes, 
reverse  some  item  of  Presidential  view 
or  policy  as  a  symbolic  demonstration 
of  the  rising  will  of  the  peoples'  repre- 


sentatives In  CMigress.  I  am  certain  that 
a  vote  to  override  this  veto  would  receive 
that  kind  of  billing  in  the  media  and  In 
the  public  mind.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
in  this  hour  when  there  are  so  many 
responsible  and  necessary  ways  in  which 
we  must  assert  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, that  there  is  any  wisdom  in  over- 
stepping our  own  constitutional  bound- 
aries in  the  process  of  doing  so. 

I  think  there  is  a  lesson  in  these 
abuses  of  power  which  bears  directly 
upon  the  importance  of  our  vote  today. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  return  to  rational 
and  open  democracy  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  current  crisis,  it  will  only  be  by  dem- 
onstration that  Ccngress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive can  and  ^vill  abide  by  the  legal 
and  constitutional  guideposts  which  are 
the  foimdation  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

At  this  very  solemn  hour  in  American 
history,  we  in  Congress  have  an  opportu- 
nity, a  duty,  to  show  that  Government 
can  function  within  the  system  and  with- 
in the  rules.  At  this  time,  when  Congress 
is  moving  on  so  many  proper  fronts  to 
reassert  its  legitimate  powers,  it  is  un- 
becoming and  unnecessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  strike  out  beyond  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  legislation  would  reverse  a  policy 
that  was  instituted  In  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921 ;  it  would  set  a  prec- 
edent that  the  House  and  the  overall 
budgetary  system  of  the  Government 
would  have  to  live  with  for  many  years, 
and  for  many  administrations.  Worst  of 
all.  it  amounts  to  an  imconstltutional  re- 
moval of  legally  appointed  officeholders. 

This  legislation  must  not  be  considered 
as  a  vehicle  for  reestablishing  the 
authority  of  Congress — it  is  neither  equal 
to  nor  worthy  of  this  important  task. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  enactment 
of  this  unconstitutional  legislation  Is  not 
a  worthy  response  to  the  needs  of  our 
times.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sustain  the 
veto  on  these  grounds,  and  not  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  listened  with  interest  a 
few  moments  ago  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  speak  of  Presidential  power 
and  loss  of  authority  over  the  purse 
strings  on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  I 
recall  that  only  last  week  a  bill  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  gave  the  President  explicit  power 
to  spend  money  as  he  may  specify,  on  his 
terms  and  conditions.  That  bill  involved 
millions  of  dollars,  but  the  House 
adopted  it.  and  the  the  process  defeated 
an  amendment  which  I  offered  to  strike 
down  that  delegated  power  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

What  is  the  crying  about  here  today 
from  that  standpoint? 

As  for  the  veto  itself,  I  am  prepared 
to  vote  for  a  bill  tomorrow  to  require  con- 
firmation of  the  next  Budget  Director 
and  his  deputy,  but  this  retroactive  prop- 
osition is  punitive  and  I  do  not  support 
it.  I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

HiNSHAW). 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  propound  this  question:  If  the 
Congress  were  to  proceed  as  has  been 
suggested  here,  could  not  the  Congress 
also,  by  a  similar  act,  abolish  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
the  positions  of  any  of  the  other  Cabinet 
members  and,  therefore,  create  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  of  unprecedented  pro- 
portions? 

Mr.  HORTON.  One  of  the  points  I 
made  in  my  presentation  earlier  was 
that  this  would  do  what  the  Congress 
cannot  do.  In  other  words,  there  are  cer- 
tain means  whereby  the  Congress  can 
remove  officers  who  have  been  duly  ap- 
pointed, but  this  legislation  does  not  use 
those  means.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  do  something  indirectly  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  do  directly. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  'Mr.  Albert). 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  apro- 
pos of  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
•  Mr.  Gross)  has  said,  if  I  recall  correct- 
ly, the  bill  to  require  confirmation  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  was  introduced  in  January, 
before  the  present  incumbent  and  holder 
of  the  office  was  appointed.  But  I  take 
this  time  to  comment  upon  the  constitu- 
tional issue  here  involved,  the  Issue  on 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  HoRTON)  has  touched. 

Section  2  of  article  n  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  speaking  of  the  powers  of  the 
President,  says  he  shall  have  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  "to  make  treaties  and  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  ambassadors  and  all  other  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States,  whose  ap- 
pointments are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  established 
by  law;  but  the  Concress  may  by  law 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  Inferior  of- 
ficers, they  think  proper,  in  the  courts 
of  law.  or  in  the  heads  of  departments." 
The  Office  of  Director  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  not  an  Inferior  office.  It  is 
an  extremely  important  office  having  the 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove  recom- 
mendations of  members  of  the  Cabinet  in 
its  own  name.  If  the  Congress  has  erred 
it  is  in  not  making  the  appointment  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  from  the  beginning. 
In  my  judgment,  the  Constitution  re- 
quires confirmation  of  the  officer  under 
consideration.  This  is  not  a  criticism 
of  the  incumbent  Director.  Ilils  is  sim- 
ply an  effort  to  comply  with  a  constitu- 
tional mandate  respecting  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  very  important  office  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  for  allocation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Buchanan)  . 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
not  presume  to  challenge  the  arguments 
of  the  dlstingiiished  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  legislation,  but  I  would  say 
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it  appears  to  be  clear  that  in  any  case  it 
is  a  device  to  get  at,  at  this  point  In  time, 
the  Incumbent  Director  of  the  OMB.  and 
it  is  the  use  of  legislative  gimmickry  to 
try  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Now.  I,  like  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  would  vote  tomorrow  to  make  this 
an  office  which  in  the  future  would  be 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  do  believe  it  is  that  pow- 
erful an  office.  But  I  would  say  by  the 
very  same  token  that  in  the  case  of  an 
office  of  this  level  of  responsibility,  to 
attempt,  by  a  device  such  as  this  and  by 
this  kind  of  legislative  gimmickry,  to  re- 
move a  man.  who  would  have  to  commit 
some  kind  of  very  serious  crime  in  order 
to  be  lawfully  removed  otherwise,  would 
strike  me  as  being  conduct  which  is  less 
than  responsible  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Congress. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want 
to  say  in  the  future  that  this  shall  be 
subject  to  confirmation,  this  is  something 
we  might  well  consider. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues — and  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa — not  to  use  this 
kind  of  a  device  to  get  at  an  individual 
who  holds  that  office  now. 

I  would  further  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  use  this  as  some  kind  of  weapon  to 
get  at  the  President  or  those  who  work 
with  him. 

As  I  heard  some  of  the  talk  this  morn- 
ing on  my  side  of  the  aisle  from  some 
of  my  friends  there  fiashed  through  my 
mind  a  scene  from  several  years  ago 
when  I  was  standing  on  a  golf  course  and 
looked  across  the  way  at  a  man  with  a 
very  fine  set  of  clubs  who  had  just  missed 
a  shot  and  then  proceeded  to  wrap  his 
club  around  the  nearest  tree.  He  vented 
his  spleen,  but  also  he  ruined  his  golf 
club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  anyone 
who  uses  this  as  a  weapon  against  the 
President  is  behaving  in  the  same  imma- 
ture fashion,  and  I  hope  that  that  will 
not  be  the  case. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  this  issue,  which  means  that 
you  will  vote  to  sustain  the  veto  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1. 
this  House  overwhelmingly  passed  legis- 
lation restoring  statutory'  functions  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  requiring  Senate  con- 
firmation of  appointees  to  the  positions 
of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  ol  that 
office.  Two  days  later,  on  May  3,  the  Sen- 
ate, by  an  even  greater  margin,  accepted 
the  House  language  and  sent  it  to  the 
President  for  signature. 

On  May  18,  the  President  returned  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  without  his  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that,  by  this  ac- 
tion, the  President  has  shown  that  he 
still  has  no  intention  of  taking  positive 
steps  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. His  action  in  this  instance  will 
further  erode  relations  between  the  Con- 


gress and  the  White  House.  This  is  not 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  its  people. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President 
challenged  the  constitutionality  of  this 
bill  alleging  that  it  violated  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  by  removing  two 
officers  now  serving  in  the  executive 
branch.  The  bill  does  no  such  thing.  It 
abolishes  two  offices  presently  occupied 
by  Incumbents.  No  individual  has  a 
vested  right  to  a  Government  office,  and 
the  hearings  and  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  when  con- 
sidering this  bill  fully  reviewed  this  is- 
sue and  established  that  the  right  of 
Congress  to  create  and  abolish  Govern- 
ment offices  has  been  firmly  upheld  in 
the  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  as  much  obliga- 
tion on  every  Member  of  Congress  to  de- 
termine the  constitutionality  of  legisla- 
tion coming  before  us  as  there  is  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  felt  cer- 
tain that  every  Member  of  Congress 
weighed  this  issue  carefully  before  cast- 
ing his  vote,  and  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  from  both  politi- 
cal parties,  resolved  the  issue  on  the  side 
of  constitutionality.  The  President  in  his 
veto  message  has  done  nothing  less  than 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  supported  this  legislation. 

There  is  a  more  significant  constitu- 
tional issue  presented  in  this  legislation 
and  its  veto,  however:  that  is.  the  ex- 
plicit provision  in  article  2  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  have  the  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
appoint  ambassadors,  public  ministers, 
consuls.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  luiless 
the  Congress  voluntarily  vests  that  ap- 
pointment power  in  the  President  alone. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Congress 
has  the  right  to  require  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  appointees  to  be  Director  and 
Deputy  Director.  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  for  the  President  to  veto 
this  legislation  on  the  grounds  that  he 
does  not  agree  with  that  conclusion,  and 
to  imply  that  confirmation  is  inappropri- 
ate is  a  serious  breach  in  fulfilling  his 
own  constitutional  responsibilities.  Re- 
gardless of  how  strongly  the  President 
may  disagree  with  our  conclusion  con- 
cerning Senate  confirmation,  I  submit 
that  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  veto  power  to 
attempt  to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress 
in  its  exercise  of  an  obvious  constitu- 
tional prerogative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  veto  is  representative 
of  the  current  state  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  which  excessive  power  has 
gravitated  to  the  Executive  to  the  point 
at  which  the  will  of  Congress  is  sdl  too 
often  ignored  or  openly  rebuked.  We 
must  take  steps  now  to  restore  some  of 
the  balance  between  the  two  branches 
of  Government  and  to  revive  the  long- 
standing principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  our  forefathers  so  wisely, 
though  subtly,  wove  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Senate  confirmation  of  Important  ex- 
ecutive officers  has  long  been  a  principal 


part  of  that  checks  and  balances  system. 
It  is  not  a  means  of  interfering  with 
Presidential  prerogatives,  but  a  device 
to  insure,  as  nearly  as  we  csoi,  integrity 
and  competency  of  high-level  Govern- 
ment officials. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  become 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  In 
Washington.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  we  can  no  longer 
permit  the  appointment  of  the  managers 
of  that  agency  to  be  exempt  from  the 
confirmation  requirement.  Congress  has 
a  responsibility  to  protect  the  pubUc's 
right  to  subject  appointees  to  those  of- 
fices to  public  evaluation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time  in  our  history 
has  it  been  any  more  critical  that  we 
move  to  restore  confidence  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  no  secret  that,  at 
this  time,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis 
of  confidence.  Nor  is  it  any  secret  that 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  this  disin- 
tegration of  confidence  is  alleged  to  be 
due  to  the  activities  of  powerful  men 
appointed  to  high  Government  office 
without  the  benefit  of  Senate  confirma- 
tion. The  Congress  and  the  President 
should  recognize  the  dangers  of  con- 
tinuing this  method  of  appointment  of 
such  officers.  We  must  take  obvious  af- 
firmative action  now  to  show  the  people 
of  this  Nation  that  we  want  the  highest 
policy  makers  of  oiu-  national  fiscal  de- 
cisions to  be  confirmed  by  the  elected 
Congress  of  this  coimtry. 

We  should  follow  the  lessons  of  history 
and  subject  the  holders  of  these  posi- 
tions to  public  scrutiny  through  the  proc- 
ess of  Senate  confirmation  to  determine 
as  nearly  as  we  can  whether  they  have 
the  qualifications,  the  character,  and  the 
proper  motives  for  holding  these  offices 
and  for  exercising  the  power  that  it  en- 
tails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  yesterday 
overwhelmingly  voted  to  override  this 
veto  and  to  again  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional right  to  require  confirmation  of 
these  appointees.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Horton  ) . 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  implications  of  the 
issue  before  the  House  today:  Whether 
or  not  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
legislation  designed  to  require  Senate 
confirmation  of  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  be- 
cause I  disagree  with  the  intent  of  the 
legislation.  Certainly  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  assumed  broad, 
new  powers  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  It  sets  spending  pri- 
orities, has  the  final  word  on  budget  al- 
locations for  nearly  all  Federal  agencies, 
and  approves  expenditures  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  Federal  funds.  The  Director  of 
this  office  has  powers  equal  to.  or  greater 
than  many  Cabinet  secretaries,  and 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
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But  the  1  egislation  tries  to  remove  the 
present  Director  of  the  Office.  It  Is  not 
prospective;  it  attempts  to  be  retroactive 
In  my  opinion  this  is  grossly  unfair,  and 
even  imconstitutional.  The  Congress 
fully  recognizes  that  severe  constitutional 
problems  exist  In  trying  to  remove  an  em- 
ployee of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Article  n,  section  4  of  the 
Constitution  makes  it  very  clear  that  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  can  be  removed  only  by  Im- 
peachment for  and  conviction  of  "trea- 
son, briberj-.  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  Article  I.  section  9  also 
forbids  "ex  post  facto"  laws— retroactive 
laws  which  are  applied  unfairly.  In  or- 
der to  attempt  to  get  around  these  con- 
stitutional prohibitions,  this  legislation 
purports  to  abolish  the  position  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  create  a  new  office,  changing 
only  one  single  comma  (.Mn  the  title 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  sit  still  for  such 
legal  shenanigans.  Further,  I  seriously 
doubt  that  the  constitutional  limitations 
can  be  short-circuited  by  such  trans- 
parent political  actions. 

I  personally  would  have  no  objections 
to  the  present  Director  being  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  had  it  been  required  at  the 
^i"^.°^"^^  appointment.  The  Lssue  is  not 
Mr.  Ash:  nor  Is  the  issue  whether  or  not 

i^H  4'"^i'°''  °!  *^^  ^^"^^  °f  Management 
^  K^'^^^iLJ^  ^"^j^t  ^o  Senate  con- 
firmation The  issue  is  whether  or  not 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  can 

?nr  n^.^^  ^J  shortsighted  legislation 
for  questionable  purposes.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Constitution  was  written  to 
protect  us  from  ourselves  here  in  the 
Congress.  I  think  it  will  serve  Its  purpose 
today  as  a  sufficient  number  of  my  c^ 
leagues  seem  likely  to  refuse  to  partic  - 
pate  in  such  an  ill-advised  charade  I 
Shall  strongly  support  this  legislation  if 

\H^}1^  ^^£"^  ^^l^^y- 1  ^"  not  supS)rt 
egislation  that  seeks  to  subvert  the  ta- 
tent  of  the  Constitution 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  cSi- 
fomia   (Mr.  McCloskey) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr  SoeakPr  t 
would  like  to  respectfully  resS  to  the 
pomt  made  by  the  distinguished  SpSker 

S?e  hv  S"«V'""°"  ^^  "°t  'nvolvei 
?P^^;^  referring  to  the  matter  of  in- 
fenor  appomtments  and  Cabinet  ao- 
pomtments.  The  Constitution^  qX 
clear  on  this  point.  The  Speaker  did  not 

Suote  ^^"°'^  *  °^  ^""^^^^^  ^'  ^^  ' 
^J^*  President.  Vice  President,  and  aU  civil 

^nn«.  ?^  ^  Impeachment  for.  and  Con- 
viction or.  Treason.  Bribery,  or  other  hltrh 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors.  ^ 

This  constitutional  provision  provides 
an  exclusive  remedy  for  the  removal  of 
a  civil  officer.  When  an  executive  officer 
is  duly  appointed  a  civil  officer  he  shall 
be  removed  only  by  impeachment;  that  Is 
the  constitutional  provision  before  us 
today.  Many  of  us  would  not  oppose^in 
fact,  we  thoroughly  support  the  concept 
that  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
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be  obtained  for  future  appointments  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  his  Deputy,  but  this  bill 
turns  on  a  different  issue,  and  that  is 
the  issue  of  whether  Congress  shall  by- 
pass the  constitutional  provision  that 
only  impeachment  shall  be  used  as  the 
means  of  removal  from  office,  and  re- 
place it  with  the  abolishment  of  the  office 
itself  and  Its  re-establishment.  I  think 
that  the  charade  and  the  sham  of  the 
action  before  us  is  clearly  seen  when  we 
look  at  the  bUl  itself.  It  states  that  the 
Director  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  now  be  replaced  by  the 
term  "Director,"  comma,  "Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget." 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  today  we  are  engaged  in  at 
least  three  major  constitutional  confron- 
tations with  the  President  where  we  as  a 
Congress  seek  to  restore  our  proper  role 
as  a  check  and  balance  of  executive 
powers. 

In  matters  of  the  war  power,  in  spend- 
ing priorities,  in  the  ascertainment  of  the 
truth  against  undue  claims  of  executive 
privilege,  we  are  desperately  seeking  to 
restore  the  faith  of  our  people  that  Con- 
gress will  serve  its  proper  checks-and- 
balances  role.  It  is,  therefore,  particu- 
larly Important  at  this  stage  of  our  his- 
tory that  we  not  demean  our  case  by 
seeking  to  arrogate  unto  Congress  a 
power  that  we  should  not  properly  have. 
We  need  to  regain  our  proper  powers  and 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  wars 
spending  priorities,  and  the  truth.  We 
demean  our  case  if  we  seek  to  abolish 
an  office  merely  to  get  at  the  present  in- 
cumbents and  to  avoid  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  Impeachment  be 
the  sole  basis  for  the  removal  of  an  exec- 
utive officer. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  vote  todav  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto.  We  will  be  con- 
fronting the  President  on  other  Issues. 
but  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  not 
attempt  to  arrogate  unto  this  body  a 
power  that  the  Constitution  intends  that 
we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  HOLIFEELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton).  for  allocation 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  legislation  Is  punitive  in  that  it  is 
clearly  aimed  at  the  present  incumbents 
serving  as  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
As  such.  I  think  it  Is  clearly  unconsti- 
tutional in  that  it  Is  an  ex  post  facto  law. 
The  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  clearlv  estab- 
lish the  motive  behind  the  legislation. 

If  the  legislation  is  aimed  at  the  im- 
poundment action  of  the  President,  it  Is 
a  bill  of  attainder  and.  as  such,  also  Is 
imconstitutional,  in  my  opinion. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  my 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  and  a 
man  for  whom  we  all  have  great  respect 
and  affection,  has  told  the  Members  that 


the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  performed  by  the  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director  are  functions 
of  the  President  and  not  independent 
functions  of  the  Director,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  President  makes  the  deci- 
sions on  the  budget,  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  about  its  level  and  its  detail. 
The  President  makes  the  decisions  about 
what  should  or  should  not  be  Impounded 
under  the  spending  authority  this  Con- 
gress has  given  him.  And  the  President 
must  have  his  own  advisors  on  budgetary 
matters  and  the  management  of  that 
budget.  If  the  President  does  not  have  his 
own  OMB  Director  to  advise  him  on 
Presidential  duties  and  functions,  he  will 
have  someone  else  advise  him;  but  it  will 
still  be  the  President  who  administers 
those  functions  and  in  whose  name  the 
function  is  executed. 

I  have  some  sympathy  for  the  Idea 
that  the  Congress  should  have  Its  own 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or  a 
Director  or  Deputy.  We  need  that  because 
we,  as  a  legislative  body,  need  some  help 
in  making  better  judgment  about  making 
authorizations  and  appropriations.  I  will 
vote  for  that.  But  that  will  only  help  us 
perform  our  constitutional  duties  bet- 
ter— the  duties  of  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating. 

The  OMB  Director  is  an  arm  of  the 
President  and  not  a  Cabinet  officer  who 
has  been  given  many  independent  duties 
by  law.  Unlike  Cabinet  officers  who,  inde- 
pendently of  the  President,  set  standards, 
write  guidelines  and  otherwise  expand 
and  circumscribe  laws  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President,  the  OMB 
Director  does  not  operate  separately.  He 
operates  in  the  President's  name. 

The  President's  veto  should  be  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  allocation  of  time.  We  do  have 
a  number  of  speakers,  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  our  speakers  on  the  debate 
are  not  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  the  House  will  sustain  this 
veto.  As  I  said  about  this  bill  when  it 
was  on  the  floor  originally  the  genesis  of 
its  sire  and  its  dam  are  a  little  bit  sus- 
pect. I  suspect  mat  it  comes  from  a  fit 
of  pique  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  necessity 
the  Executive  has  had  to  impound  cer- 
tain funds.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  the 
subject  of  impoundment  or  the  legality 
of  It.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  legal.  Also,  I 
think  in  these  instances  it  was  perfectly 
proper  for  the  Executive  to  Impound  in 
these  instances,  but  I  suggest  that  the 
people  who  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor 
may  have  done  so  rather  than  face  up  to 
a  responsibility  which  I  think  we  have 
shirked  in  the  past  many  years  in  this 
Congress.  That  responsibility  is  for  us 
to  start  making  fiscal  sense. 

The  last  Congress  set  up  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control  Study.  This 
committee  has  met  and  has  Issued  a  re- 
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port  which  I  think  Is  a  good  report  and 
which  sets  the  path  for  Congress  to  once 
again  get  control  of  the  fiscal  situation. 
I  suggest  If  this  report  were  to  be  adopted 
and  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate were  to  be  changed  In  accordance 
with  this  report,  there  would  not  be  any 
necessity  for  Impoundments.  If  It  were 
only  possible  for  the  Congress  to  make 
certain  rational  decisions,  which  the 
people  think  we  make  and  which  we  do 
not,  we  would  not  have  any  necessity 
for  this. 

For  Instance,  as  Members  of  Congress 
know,  but  as  many  people  in  the  country 
do  not  know,  we  never  make  a  rational 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  spend- 
ing level  will  be  equal  to  the  revenue  we 
take  In.  That  is  a  decision  we  do  not 
make. 

Also  we  do  not  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  spending  level  for 
any  year  will  be  inflationary,  deflation- 
ary, or  neutral. 

Until  we  begin  to  do  these  things  and 
make  the  type  of  sense  the  people  ex- 
pect of  us,  then  I  suggest  it  is  not  right 
to  be  irked  at  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  impoimdments.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  mad  at  ourselves. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  just  said  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  any  Pres- 
ident, Is  going  to  have  his  own  budget 
man.  I  suggest  we  let  him  have  his  budget 
man  and  that  we  have  a  legislative 
budget.  Certainly  it  does  not  do  any  good 
for  us  to  take  away  the  President's  budget 
man,  as  would  happen  if  we  pass  this 
bill.  If  we  pass  this  bill  the  person  ap- 
pointed as  Budget  Director  will  have  to 
go  before  the  Senate  committees  and 
perhaps  make  all  sorts  of  pledges  about 
doing  this  or  not  doing  that,  before  he 
can  become  conflrmed.  Then  he  becomes 
the  Senate's  man.  He  is  not  the  Presi- 
dent's man.  Then  any  President  will  get 
his  advice  from  somebody  else  and  that 
somebody  else  will  not  be  the  highly  vis- 
ible Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  but  somebody  in  the  back 
room.  I  do  not  think  we  want  this. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  I  do  not 
believe  confirmation  by  the  Senate  has 
detracted  from  the  loyalty  of  the  former 
Attorney  General.  Mr.  Mitchell,  or  Mr. 
Kleindienst.  or  any  other  of  the  Cab- 
inet officers  In  this  administration.  I 
think  they  have  remained  loyal  to  the 
President  despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

On  the  point  of  constitutionality.  Sen- 
ator Griffin  on  February  2.  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  other  body  said: 

I  believe  It  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
abolish  the  oflBce  of  OMB  for  a  short  period 
of  time  and  then  reestablish  It.  That,  It 
seems  to  me.  would  be  a  constitutional  way 
to  require  appointment  and  reconfirmation 
of  the  inctmibent  OMB  Director. 

That  is  what  we  did.  This  Is  what  S  m- 
ator  Ervin  pointed  out  when  he  said: 

r  want  to  point  out  that  the  House  amend- 
ed the  Senate  bill  to  do  exactly  what  the 


Senator  from  Michigan  recommended  when 
the  original  bill  was  before  the  Senate. 

I  would  submit  to  the  House  that  this 
Is  clearly  constitutional. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  allocation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  518  should  be  sustained. 

When  this  bill  was  before  this  body 
and  debated  on  the  first  of  May,  I  made 
it  quite  clear  that  I  a^ree  in  principle 
with  the  Idea  that  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  should  be  made 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  I  pointed 
out  at  that  time  that  I  agree  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McK?loskey),  that  there  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way  to  go  about  this,  and 
my  considered  opinion  Is  that  S.  518  is  the 
wTong  way. 

As  the  veto  message  points  out,  this 
legislation  would  force  the  removal  of 
two  officers  now  serving  in  the  executive 
branch  by  unconstitutional  means.  I  do 
not  believe  we  exalt  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  we  recover  whatever  our  lost 
prerogatives  should  be,  by  acting  In  an 
unconstitutional  manner.  The  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  insists  that 
this  action  is  not  unprecedented,  that 
there  are  six  instances  where  Congress 
did  abolish  nonconfirmation  offices  and 
then  recreated  them  ^^ith  a  requirement 
for  confirmation,  but  in  each  and  every 
one  of  those  instances  this  occurred  at 
the  request  of  the  President  in  line  with 
his  Executive  prerogatives  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch. 

There  is  no  precedent;  there  is  no 
parallel  between  the  cases  cited  in  the 
committee  report  and  the  goal  sought  by 
this  legislation  which  the  President  has 
vetoed.  As  much  as  I  respect  and  admire 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  cannot  accept  the  argu- 
ment that  he  makes  that  any  vote  to 
sustain  the  veto  is  a  vote  against  Con- 
gress regaining  its  power. 

My  Democratic  friends,  and  I  address 
my  remarks  to  this  side  of  the  aisle 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  finish  this  point  and 
then  I  shall  yield. 

The  argument  my  Democratic  friends 
make  about  recapturing  congressional 
power  over  the  budget  would  be  made 
today  with  much  more  telling  effect  If 
my  friends  were  working  as  hard  as  they 
could  to  enact  legislation  to  modernize 
congressional  procedure  to  deal  with  the 
budget.  But,  even  after  the  unanimous 
statement  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Study  of  the  Budget  which  has  been 
on  the  record  since  February  of  this  year, 
we  have  not  seen  much  enthusiasm  to 
proceed  to  implement  those  recommen- 
dations on  how  we  ought  to  reform  con- 
gressional procedures.  Instead,  there  is 
some  footdragging  going  on;  there  Is 
some  ebbing  of  the  enthusiasm  that  I 


felt  did  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  do  something  in  this  very  important 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  see  some 
early  hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  the  legislation  that  was  to  come  out 
of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Study  of  the  Budget,  but  to  my 
knowledge — to  my  knowledge,  we  have 
not  even  scheduled  a  date  to  begin  hear- 
ings on  that  very  Important  legislation. 

I  regret  very  much  that  there  is  not 
the  enthusiasm  to  move  swiftly  and  with 
effect  in  this  very  important  direction 
rather  than  acting  with  the  kind  of 
highly  partisan  motivation  that  is  be- 
hind this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  the 
veto  be  sustained.  I  would  at  the  same 
time  pledge  my  support  on  the  fioor  of 
this  House  today  for  a  responsible  alter- 
native; that  is,  an  alternative  that  em- 
braces the  Steelman  amendment  which 
unfortimately,  was  defeated  when  this 
matter  was  last  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  agree  more 
than  I  do  with  those  preceding  speakers: 
We  do  stand  at  a  very  difficult  juncture 
in  our  Nations  history.  We  are  in  a  pe- 
riod when  government  and  the  institu- 
tion of  government  are  under  great 
stress.  But,  I  think,  particularly  in  that 
context  and  in  this  moment,  we  can  111 
afford  to  take  a  cheap  shot  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Presidency. 

We  ought  to  act  with  that  kind  of  re- 
straint; we  ought  to  act  with  that  kind 
of  regard  for  the  constitutional  method 
that  should  be  employed  in  the  removal 
of  officers.  I  think,  therefore,  we  should 
sustain  the  Presidents  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  at  this  time 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  California 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD)  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  he  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 

Public  Law  92-22,  which  abolished  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Administration,  which  was  not 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  and  cre- 
ated a  new  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  which  is  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  was  passed  by  this 
Congress. 

Secretarj"  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior  

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  And  he  was 
in  favor  of  that;  was  he  not? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  He  was  in  favor  of  it 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  That  con- 
firms the 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  reading  the 
testimony — 

The  proposed  bill  abolishes  the  existing  po- 
sition at  the  same  time  creating  the  new  one 
In  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
at  this  time  that  there  is  no  objection  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think 
that  I  know  the  gentleman's  point,  and 
it  confirms  absolutely  what  I  said  earlier, 
that  these  other  exsmiples  and  prec- 
edents the  gentleman  seeks  to  cite  were 
done  at  the  Initiative  and  Instance  of  the 
President.  The  executive  branch  wanted 
to  reorganize  the  executive  branch,  and 
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they  suggested  to  the  Congress  It  ought 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIiD.  Does  the  gentlenuin 
from  Illinois  say  that  the  Congress  can- 
not exercise  the  power  It  is  empowered 
to  exercise  unless  the  President  asks  for 
it? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Of  course 
we  can,  and  we  can  do  it  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner,  not  by  the  kind  of  method 
that  is  employed  in  Senate  518. 

Mr.  HOLIFCELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
^Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to 
vote  to  override  the  veto  for  one  simple 
reason. 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  lot  of  the 
Members  realize  it  or  not.  but  imtll  the 
year  1922  there  was  no  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  country  managed  to  stagger 
along  with  the  Congress  making  appro- 
priations and  the  Executive  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress. 

If  there  is  any  person  at  all,  in  my 
judgment,  who  should  be  subject  to  con- 
firmation, it  is  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Right  now  no  agency  of 
the  Government  can  come  to  this  House 
and  request  any  kind  of  appropriation 
unless  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  clears  it. 
It  is  a  third  legislative  branch,  which  Is 
not  elected,  which  has  never  had  to  face 
the  people,  which  has  no  real  under- 
standing of  the  democratic  processes  of 
election. 

I  believe  the  least  that  this  body  can  do 
is  to  vote  to  put  that  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  under  some  sort  of  conflrmation 
proceeding. 

I  hear  all  kinds  of  people  making  all 
sorts  of  speeches  about  how  the  Congress 
has  lost  its  powers.  Well,  the  biggest 
power  we  have  lost — the  biggest  power 
we  have  lost — is  the  power  of  the  purse, 
because  somehow  or  other  It  has  been 
surrendered  to  this  appointive  agency. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  on  the 
Republican  side,  if  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 
was  my  close  friend,  were  President  of 
the  United  States  right  now,  and  this 
measure  were  here  and  he  had  vetoed  it, 
I  would  be  down  here  making  the  same 
speech  I  am  making  now.  because  all  dur- 
ing his  Presidency  when  the  State  De- 
partment came  before  me  to  get  their 
authorizations  and  they  said.  "This  has 
been  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et." I  said.  "I  do  not  care  whether  It  has 
been  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  the  important  thing  is,  is  It  going 
to  be  cleared  by  the  Congress?" 

I  say  that  if  we  do  not  regain  control 
of  the  purse  then  we  are  just  here  more 
or  less  as  a  debating  society. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  want  to  say 
that  I,  also,  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
I  believe  he  has  made  a  fine  statement.  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  this.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  go  much  further;  we  ought  to 
make  the  whole  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
jointly  responsible  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  I  additional  minute  at 
this  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  have  heard  it  re- 
peatedly said  here  today  that  the  reason 
Members  ought  to  vote  against  this  Is 
because  it  is  retroactive  in  efifect.  I 
wonder  If  the  same  gentleman  would  vote 
for  it  if  we  made  it  prospective.  I  just 
wonder.  They  might  have  the  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  this  is  not  overridden  I 
hope  that  we  will  come  back  with  one 
like  that,  because  at  the  rate  resigna- 
tions are  being  accepted  in  this  town  we 
might  have  a  chance  to  confirm  a  new 
Director  of  the  Budget  most  any  day. 

1  do  not  know.  I  am  not  impugning  any- 
thing, but  there  have  been  people  resign- 
ing that  I  never  thought  would  resign. 

The  General  Counsel  of  USIA  was  due 
to  appear  before  my  committee  one  day, 
and  that  night  at  8  o'clock  he  resigned. 

When  I  call  downtown  any  more, 
everybody  is  "acting"  something  or  other. 

I  do  not  believe  that  has  validity.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  pass  this,  and  enact 
this,  and  enact  It  as  soon  as  we  can. 

I  hope  the  veto  will  be  overridden. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  for  allocation 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Steelman)  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
this  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  gentle- 
man's time,  but  how  much  times  does 
each  side  have  left? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  in- 
tends to  allocate  time  equally,  at  the  end 
of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  the  minority  side  will  have  con- 
sumed a  total  of  29  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  does  the  majority  side  have 
remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  majority  side  has 
consumed  22  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions (Mr.  HoRTON)  for  yielding  to  me. 

With  my  clear  record  of  support  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  administration's 
policies,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  take  this 
position,  even  though  I  ofifered  the 
amendment  2  weeks  ago  which  would 
have  accomplished  precisely  the  case 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  raised. 
As  I  recall,  there  were  only  six  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  went 
along  with  that  amendment  which  would 
have  exempted  the  incumbents  and 
thereby  have  avoided  the  President's 
veto.  If  we  had  adopted  the  amendment, 
we  would  not  be  facing  this  situation 
today;  we  would  have  accomplished  the 
principle  we  set  out  to  accomplish  and 
would  not  be  facing  action  on  the  Presi- 
dential veto.  And  I  assure  my  colleagues 
there  are  a  great  number  of  Members  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  124  of 
them,  who  would  have  gone  along,  and 
if  we  had,  we  would  not  be  facing  what 
we  are  facing  today. 


So  I  feel,  given  the  way  I  see  the  vote  is 
going  today,  we  have  lost  the  battle  and 
lost  the  war.  So  I  hope  that  in  future 
cases  we  will  keep  that  In  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  however.  I  do  say,  given 
that  feature  and  even  given  the  present 
defects  in  the  bill,  I  rise  in  support  of 
overriding  the  Presidential  veto  today. 

There  is  a  potential  constitutional 
problem  involved,  but  I  do  not  find  that 
problem  to  be  overriding.  I  think  that 
issue  can  be  dealt  with. 

There  are  other  motives  to  be  consid- 
ered by  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  relating  to  the  individuals  holding 
these  offices,  and  I  disassociate  myself 
from  those  motives. 

I  would  not  take  any  action  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  the  President.  I 
see  this  as  a  major  institutional  question, 
toward  the  issue  of  confirmation  of  ap- 
pointees in  Government. 

So  for  that  reason,  defects  In  the  bill 
aside,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  rise  above 
the  motivations  we  see  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  and  vote  to  over- 
ride the  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  changed.  This  is  no 
longer  a  situation  of  a  personal  staff 
member  of  the  President.  In  the  same 
way  that  Mr.  Kissinger  is.  or  the  staff 
director  of  the  Domestic  Council  is.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
making  day-to-day  decisions  independ- 
ent of  Presidential  review  and  is  the 
strongest  office  in  the  executive  branch 
outside  of  the  President.  So  for  that  rea- 
son, I  think  the  Congress  should  override 
the  Presidential  veto  and  take  this  ma- 
jor step  toward  coequal  partnership  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
follow  suit. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  for  one, 
refuse  to  accept  the  responsibility  that 
some  are  trying  to  hitch  onto  this  vote: 
That  we  are  to  determine  for  the  Presi- 
dent whom  he  can  name. 

If  the  President  likes  Mr.  Ash  and  he 
likes  his  performance,  all  he  has  to  do 
Is  rename  him.  The  only  difference  is 
that  somebody  might  look  into  It.  All  I 
can  say  to  those  who  would  lay  the  blame 
on  us  for  the  present  man  In  the  ofBce 
being  thrown  out  is  that  it  is  utterly 
ridiculous. 

The  President  wants  the  full  authority 
without  the  responsibility,  and  you  can- 
not run  anything  that  way.  He  has  re- 
fused to  accept  the  responsibility  in  any 
single  Instance  when  any  of  his  ap- 
pointees have  in  any  way  been  charged 
with  any  kind  of  misconduct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Horton  )  to  close  debate.  The  gentleman 
has  1  minute  remaining,  and  by  previous 
agreement  I  now  yield  him  2  minutes. 
That  will  give  him  a  total  of  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  House  as 
a  whole.  I  think  we  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously are  trying  to  increase  our 
credibility  and  upgrade  our  public  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  my  judgment  that  if  we 
override  the  President's  veto  and  In  effect 
approve  this  legislation,  we  will  hurt 
rather  than  help  the  credibility  of  the 
Congress.  There  Is  a  right  way  and  there 
is  a  wrong  way  to  do  what  is  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Ash  and  his  associate  were  prop- 
erly appointed  and  are  now  serving  under 
the  existing  law.  They  did  not  need  con- 
firmation by  the  other  body.  By  this  leg- 
islation, If  it  becomes  law.  we  will  end 
the  office  today  and  in  effect  we  will  start 
it  tomorrow.  The  requirement  of  confir- 
mation after  that  is  an  attempt  to  avoid 
or  evade  the  situation  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment. 

Such  legislative  gimmickry  does  not 
help  the  credibility  of  the  Congress  one 
bit.  Some  call  it  a  sham  or  a  fraud  or 
something  worse.  I  would  not  use  those 
words  myself,  but  the  truth  is  it  Is  at 
best  a  cute  way  of  trying  to  get  around 
what  the  law  was.  That  kind  of  opera- 
tion does  not  help  the  credibility  of  the 
Congress  on  the  Democratic  side  or  the 
Republican  side.  If  we  want  to  do  it  in 
the  right  way,  let  us  do  it  prospectively 
and  not  try  to  go  back  retroactively  and 
get  at  some  people  you  may  or  may  not 
approve  of  or  some  policy  you  may  or 
may  not  approve  of,  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  sustain  the  veto  by  voting  no. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
we  are  considering  today  in  overriding  the 
President's  veto  on  the  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  really  clear  and 
concise.  It  strikes  at  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem of  a  balance  between  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House.  It  is  the  focal  point 
of  impoundments  and  subtle  vetoes  that 
we  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  over- 
ride. This  Is  our  first  opportunity  to  get 
back  some  of  our  eroding  power. 

The  issue  we  have  today  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  who  will  set  the  national  priori- 
ties for  this  Nation;  where  will  the  power 
of  the  Government  lie?  We  all  know  it 
lies  in  the  decisions  that  are  made  to 
enact  or  kill  a  program,  to  fund  an 
agency  or  to  starve  it  to  death.  The  cen- 
tral issue  here  Is  whether  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Director,  who 
has  life  and  death  power  over  programs 
that  affect  your  district  and  mine,  should 
be  accountable  to  the  Congress,  which  is 
to  say  shoud  be  accountable  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

As  long  as  the  Congress  has  no  say  as 
to  who  heads  the  OMB  and  what  his 
qualifications  may  be,  then  Congress  will 
continue  to  be  handicapped  In  exercising 
Its  proper  role  as  a  coequal  branch  of  this 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  Time 
magazine  had  six  meetings  throughout 
the  coxuitry  In  which  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress on  both  sides  went  to  various  cities 
throughout     this     Nation.     You,     Mr. 


Speaker,  spoke,  and  the  minority  leader 
spoke,  an(i  I  believe  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  Senate  spoke ;  and  great 
business  leaders  and  people  from  the 
newspap)er  and  television  world  and  peo- 
ple from  the  academy  were  there,  also. 
And  all  who  were  present  thought  that 
the  power  of  the  Congress  had  eroded 
through  the  years. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  get  back  the 
power  that  was  once  great  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  was  the  purpose  of  these 
meetings  earlier  in  the  year,  and  when 
this  bill  came  up  earlier  this  session  the 
Watergate  issue  was  not  the  issue  as  it 
is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  here  Is  trying  to 
take  a  "cheap  shot"  at  the  administra- 
tion. And  that  was  the  word  used  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Believe  me,  the 
administration  is  facing  a  crisis,  and  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  not  respon- 
sible for  15  resignations.  Our  heart 
bleeds  for  America,  because  it  is  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  that  Is  so  adversely 
affected  by  this  crisis.  But  let  me  say 
this  to  you,  and  particularly  to  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — these 
are  trying  times  indeed  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Director  of  OMB 
must  be  held  accountable  to  Congress. 
This  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do  here  today. 

For  In  overriding  the  veto  Congress  is 
enhancing  the  degree  of  executive 
branch  accountability  to  the  American 
people,  and  reducing  the  capacity  of  a 
person  as  powerful  as  the  budget  director 
to  operate  with  all  the  privacy  and  privi- 
lege of  a  White  House  advisor  or  con- 
sultant. The  position  of  OMB  Director 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

All  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  here  is 
to  give  us  equality,  equality  among  the 
tripartite  system  of  government — the 
Administration,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Judiciary. 

Yes,  my  colleagues,  today  we  have  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Congress  means  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  future  and  to  assert 
its  proper  supervisory  role.  That  is  all 
this  vote  means.  Yet  that  is  enough.  For 
this  vote  is  an  important  measure  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  want  this  Congress  to 
get  back  the  power  that  it  has  lost 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
believe  that  our  legislative  branch  needs 
strengthening.  There  are  many  areas 
such  85  war  powers,  appropriations.  Ex- 
ecutive privilege,  and  the  like,  where 
the  Congress  has  been  weaker  than  I 
would  like.  I  would  even  like  to  see  the 
Director  of  OMB  approved  by  the  Senate, 
but  the  proposal  before  us  is  unconsti- 
tutional, if  not  frivolous. 

This  House  does  not  need  further  clues 
from  me  to  see  the  obvious.  Eliminating 
a  department  only  to  recreate  it  30  days 
later  strips  all  the  subtlety  from  a  purely 
political  ploy. 

Had  this  House  accepted  the  Steelman 
amendment,  with  the  political  retroac- 
tivity, the  bill  would  have  been  worthy 
of  passage.  I  supported  that  amendment 
calling  for  congressional  approval,  but 
prospectively,  not  retroactively. 


But  while  I  support  congressional  ap- 
proval. I  carry  no  delusions  that  Con- 
gress will  strengthen  Itself  by  merely 
allowing  the  other  body  to  question  an 
appointee.  That  does  nothing  to 
strengthen  this  House. 

I  hope  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  will  be  as  enthusiastic  to 
strengthen  the  Congress  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  appropriations  process,  and 
in  balancing  appropriations  with  reve- 
nues. 

But,  today  I  do  not  mistake  poUtics  for 
reform,  nor  a  cheap  shot  at  one  branch 
sis  an  improvement  for  another.  The  veto 
should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  political 
charge  and  counter-charge  concerning 
the  motivation  of  the  Congress  in  psissing 
legislation  requiring  the  confirmation  of 
the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  This 
Is  understandable  because  not  only  the 
Congress  but  the  people  are  Increas- 
ingly angry  at  the  lack  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  in 
keeping  their  word  concerning  program 
and  funding  commitments  made  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

The  people  of  this  coimtry  are  angry, 
not  only  biecause  of  the  Watergate  out- 
rage, but  because  the  budget  process  of 
their  Government — the  government  that 
is  to  represent  their  will,  has  reduced 
them  to  mere  ciphers.  Well,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  stand  onlj-  so 
long  being  treated  like  mobile  zip  codes. 
This  anger  has  rightly  been  translated 
into  legislation  and  communicated  un- 
equivocally to  the  administration.  The 
reasons  for  anger  are  crj-stal  clear: 
Americans  want  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  budget  process  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  they  want  that  truth 
now. 

Voting  to  overtiu-n  the  veto  of  S.  518 
is  extremely  important  not  only  for  the 
actual  reform  of  budgetary  processes  that 
it  presages,  but  for  the  actual  symbolic 
reassertion  of  congressional  preemi- 
nence in  the  budgetarj'  and  fiscal  field. 
The  opportunity  to  truly  represent  the 
justified  outrage  of  the  American  people 
finds  most  direct  refiection  in  how  we 
vote  today  on  this  most  portentous 
matter. 

Certainly,  the  political — in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word — reasons  should  suf- 
fice to  see  S.  518  become  law  over  the 
veto  of  the  President.  Howe.-er,  we  have 
ver>-  sound  constitutional,  administrative, 
and  fiscal  reasons  for  requiring  that  the 
Senate  pprticlpate  In  the  final  selection 
of  those  who  are  to  function  as  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  OMB. 

The  original  intent  of  the  Congrress  in 
establishing  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  to  create  a  statutorj'  officer  who  was 
to  provide  budgetan.'  advice  and  counsel 
to  both  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  position  did  not  require  Senate 
confirmation  because  the  ftmction  of  the 
Bureau  was  not  that  of  a  policymaking 
agency.  And  not  accidentally,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  was  to  sene  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
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here  must  take  some  blame  for  not  mak- 
ing sure  over  the  years  that  our  utiliza- 
tion and  control  of  the  Bureau  was  not 
both  active  and  increasing. 

The  Constitution,  in  article  n,  section 
2.  clause  2.  provides  that  all  policy- 
making officers  of  the  U.S.  Government 
shall  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
Justice  Story  in  his  "Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution"  makes  clear  senatorial 
powers  in  this  regard  and  no  further 
vindication  of  this  right  would  seem  to 
be  necessary.  This  is  particularly  true, 
since  many  officials  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  are  subject  to  con- 
firmation, even  though  they  function  as 
direct  personal  advisers  to  the  President. 
In  addition,  I  find  It  positively  ludicrous 
that  the  Senate  has  regularly  been  con- 
firming junior  officers  in  the  military 
branches,  members  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  and  other  offiicals 
of  somewhat  minor  stature,  and  not 
examining  for  fitness  and  qualification 
an  official  whose  policymaking  and  oper- 
ational functions  make  him  superior  In 
raw  power  to  everyone  in  the  executive 
branch,  with  the  exception  of  the 
President. 

The  administrative  or  organizational 
reasons  for  requiring  confirmation  of 
these  positions  Is  equally  clear.  At  last 
count,  there  were  67  statutory  provisions 
in  13  titles  of  the  U.S.  Code,  delineating 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
This  official  controls  final  policy  and  fis- 
cal recommendations  presented  to  the 
President  in  the  areas  of  national  se- 
cunty,  international  programs,  defense 
expenditures,  natural  resources,  and  just 
about  every  other  area  of  naUonal  con- 
cern having  bearing  on  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation. 

This  position,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  absolutely  requires  congressional 
interest  and  senatorial  confirmation  A 
further  reason  for  this  is  that  the  statu- 
tory- powers  of  the  OMB  have  been  vested 
in  the  President  since  approval  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1970  This 
means  that  the  Director  of  OMB  was  re- 
moved, technically,  from  senatorial  con- 
firmation purview,  under  the  guise  of 
making  him  a  personal  and  direct  adviser 
to  the  President.  Perhaps  the  adminis- 
tration knew  that  their  fiscal,  economic 
mismanagement,  and  constitutional  per- 
versions perpetrated  by  this  Office  would 
be  the  target  of  much  of  the  outrage  that 
would  be  found  in  the  people  and  the 
Congress.  Removing  statutory  responsi- 
bility from  the  OMB  Director  was  a  way 
of  not  only  permitting  the  Director  to 
operate  under  guise  of  "executive  priv- 
ilege" but  It  served  to  make  the  actual 
budget  formulation  process  just  that 
much  more  of  a  deep,  dark  secret— if 
that  was  possible. 

The  Congresses  of  the  last  three  dec- 
ades have  worked  very  hard  In  raising 
legislative  structures,  programs,  and  poli- 
cies that  would  provide  for  the  "general 
welfare,"  as  is  our  constitutional  man- 
date. In  the  areas  of  health,  education, 
welfare,  science,  employment,  and  gen- 
eral economic  stability  and  growth,  we 
have  fathered  many  legislative  children. 
I  frankly,  do  not  wish  to  see  my  legisla- 
tive children  handed  over  for  fiscal  stran- 
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gulatlon  or  malnourishment  to  a  man 
or  men  who  are  clearly  brought  into  Crov- 
emment  for  the  express  purpose  of  anni- 
hilating them.  The  Congress  should  have 
a  say  In  the  determination  of  who  shall 
sit  in  this  seat  of  financial  life  or  death 
for  so  many  programs  that  vitally  affect 
the  life  of  the  Nation  and  the  individual 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  not  only  in  re- 
sponse to  the  express  will  of  the  people, 
but  from  acknowledgment  of  the  basic 
rlghtness  of  the  fiscal,  administrative, 
and  constitutional  reasons  I  have  dis- 
cussed briefly  in  my  remarks  today,  to 
vote  to  override  President  Nixon's  veto 
of  S.  518.  Action  today  will  keep  the 
Congress  from  drifting  further  into  a 
power  vacuum.  If  I  wished  to  belong  to 
a  legislative  body  with  all  the  clout  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  would  have  been 
bom  an  Englishman.  But  despite  the 
temptation,  I  remain  an  American  and 
a  Member  of  the  planet's  most  distin- 
guished legislative  body.  A  vote  to  over- 
ride will  help  us  all  prove  the  validity  of 
my  last  statement. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  to  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto  on  S.  518. 

When  this  bill  was  considered  by  the 
House  on  May  1,  1973,  I  stated  then  that 
the  matter  involved  should  not  be  cloud- 
ed by  partisan  rhetoric. 

The  clear  position  is  that  two  power- 
ful offices  in  the  U.S.  Government  are 
not  under  the  confirmation  process.  I  do 
not  feel  that  this  matches  the  intent  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  is  clear  that  only 
minor  officials  are  not  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

To  maintain  that  the  Director  of  OMB 
and  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  OMB  are 
minor  officials  In  today's  world  is  to  ig- 
nore reality. 

It  Is  true  that  the  original  intent  of 
the  Office  of  Budget  In  1921  was  to  play 
a  proper  role  In  the  workings  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Proof  of  this  are  statements  by 
the  first  Budget  Office  Director.  Charles 
Dawes,  who  wrote  the  Office  was  a  hum- 
ble nonpolicymaklng  agency  of  the 
Government. 

Whether  or  not  the  original  intent  has 
been  wrongfully  changed  by  succeeding 
administrations  is  not  the  Issue  here. 
E\en  though  I  personally  feel  that  the 
Office  of  the  Budget  has  been  wrongfully 
expanded  Into  a  policymaking  arm  of  the 
Executive,  the  fact  Is  that  It  has. 

Since  It  has,  the  Congress  must  follow 
the  Intent  of  the  Constitution  and  bring 
these  two  powerful  offices  in  line  with 
other  offices  where  appointments  are 
made  by  the  President. 

Some  would  hold  that  this  bill  Is  a 
blatant  attempt  to  embarrass  the  present 
administration  by  having  the  present 
OMB  office  holders  confirmed. 

I  feel  two  comments  are  In  order  in 
rebuttal  to  that  point. 

First,  to  say  that  the  wrong  of  not  fol- 
lowing the  intent  of  the  Constitution  in 
this  matter  should  be  corrected  down  the 
road  seems  to  be  derelict  of  duty.  I  do 
not  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  for  sev- 
eral years  the  OMB  has  been  a  policy- 
making arm  of  the  executive  branch  and 
that  the  Congress  has  not  required  con- 
firmation of  OMB's  top  two  officers. 


Let  us  correct  the  wrong  today,  and 
let  us  do  the  job  completely. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
disagree  with  the  observation  that  the 
present  officers  of  OMB  have  been  bolder 
and  more  far  reaching  in  their  using 
OMB  as  a  tool  to  reorder  national  priori- 
ties than  past  OMB  officers.  This  even 
greater  policymaking  role  of  the  OMB 
makes  It  even  more  imperative  that  its 
officers  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Before  concluding.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  also  want  to  say  that  I  think  that 
this  bill  will  open  up  the  closed  door 
processes  of  OMB.  I  have  often  stated  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  that  the  OMB  is 
an  "Invisible  government",  striking  with- 
out warning  to  the  Congress  and  the 
people,  and  sometimes  even  without 
warning  to  the  President. 

By  bringing  the  top  officers  of  OMB 
for  review  with  the  Senate  as  to  their 
plans  for  OMB.  the  public  wUl  be  able  to 
know  more  about  the  workings  of  the 
OMB. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
point  out  to  everyone  that  this  bill's  pro- 
visions will  apply  to  future  Democratic 
administrations  just  as  much  as  any  Re- 
publican administration. 

Let  us  open  up  the  OMB;  let  us  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  voting 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of  S.  518 
which  would  require  Senate  confirmation 
of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
I  am  acting  consistently  with  my  origlnai 
vote  on  this  measure. 

In  elaboration  of  my  position  let  me 
state  that  I  support  the  enlargement  of 
the  budgetary  and  fiscal  management 
functions  of  the  Congress.  Measures  now 
pending  would  greatly  increase  our 
budgetary  authority  and  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  measure  up  to  Its  constitutional 
prerogative  as  keeper  of  the  Nation's 
purse  strings. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  dealing 
here  with  the  congressional  budgetary 
authority.  Instead,  we  are  proposing  to 
modify  the  1921  act  which  established 
the  Office  of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  The  Congress  in  that  legisla- 
tion repased  primarj'  responsibility  In  the 
Executive  to  establish  and  control  the 
Nation's  budgetary  machinery.  If  we  are 
to  modify  or  rescind  that  delegation  of 
authority  we  should  do  It  directly  and 
comprehensively — and  not  by  simply 
making  the  Presidential  appointees  sub- 
ject to  whatever  concessions  or  agree- 
ments might  be  reached  during  the  Sen- 
ate committee  hearing  at  which  the 
qualifications  of  a  budget  director  are 
being  reviewed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  budget 
director  should  be  the  individual  ap- 
pointee of  the  President — and  that  the 
President  should  be  solely  responsible 
and  answerable  for  the  budget  director's 
actions.  We  should  assert  our  own  pre- 
rogatives regarding  Federal  revenues  and 
expenditures— and  we  can  handle  that 
responsibility  directly  and  comprehen- 
sively. We  are  not  relinquishing  any  au- 
thority by  permitting  the  President  to 
individually  name  his  own  budget  direc- 
tor and  we  would  not  be  regaining  any 
authority  by  overriding  the  President's 
veto  today. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  ex- 
plained the  issue  before  us  with  great 
clarity  in  his  brief  veto  message.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent just  as  I  voted  against  S.  518  when 
it  was  before  us  for  passage  a  short  time 
ago.  I  feel  confident  that  my  position 
then  and  now  is  fully  justified  by  the 
Presidents  forthright  action  and  by  the 
votes  cast  today  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELiD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous   question   was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  236.  nays  178, 
not  voting  19.  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Bingb&m 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Casey.  Tex. 
ChappeU 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
DipE;s 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 


I  Roll  No.  156) 

TEAS— 236 

Foley 
Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Pulton 
F^iqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HlUls 
Hollfleld 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
IchorU 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  OUa. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landrum 
LeRgett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McFall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mabon 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
MUford 


Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Patmao 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Held 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 


SuUlvan 
Symlnton 
Taylor,  N.C 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tleman 
UdaU 
UUman 


Abdnor 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
BeU 
Blester 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla, 
Butler 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Frellnghuysen 

Prey 

Froehlich 

Oilman 

Goldwater 


Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif 

NAYS— 178 

Ooodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hebert 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jar  man 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Madlr^an 

Mailllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mat  Was.  Calif. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills.  Md. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pettis 


Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Reg'ila 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shrlver 

ShuBter 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N  T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wla. 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thomson,  Wla. 
Thone 
Towell.  Nev. 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 

Whltehurst 
WidnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  111. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zion 
Zwach 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


NOT  VOTING — 19 

Adams  Forsythe  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Badillo  Keating  Rooney,  Pa. 

Blagel  King  Roybal 

Carter  Melcher  Satterfleld 

Clawson,  Del       Mills.  Ark.  Waldle 

Denholm  Mitchell.  N.Y. 

EUberg  Railsback 

So.  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  the  veto  of  the  President 
was  sustained  and  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Rooney 
of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  EUberg  for,  with  Mr. 
Railsback  against. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  and  Mr.  Melcher  for, 
with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Denholm  and  Mr.  Blaggl  for,  with  Mr. 
Del  Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  and  Mr.  Waldle  for,  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  and  Mr.  Badillo  for,  with  Mr. 
Forsythe  against. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
veto  message  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  inadvertently  missed  the  vote 
on  the  override  of  the  President's  veto 
of  Senate  518.  I  returned  to  the  chamber 
1  minute  too  late  to  vote  due  to  the  fact 
I  was  attending  a  National  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans Conference  In  room  335B.  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  I  did  not  hear  the 
bells.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  as 
I  announced  I  would  several  days  ago. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  6370.  REGULATION  OF  EX- 
TENSION OF  AUTHORITY  OF  IN- 
TEREST RATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6370)  to 
extend  certain  laws  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits, to  prohibit  depository  institutions 
from  permitting  negotiable  orders  of 
withdrawal  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  deposit  or  account  on  which  any  in- 
terest or  dividend  is  paid,  to  authorize 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  national  banks  to  owTi  stock  in  and 
invest  in  loans  to  certain  State  housing 
corporations,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  House  is  not  in 
order  and  I  have  not  heard  what  the 
gentleman  is  asking. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  requesting  that  conferees  be 
appointed. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman,  St  Germain,  Annttnzio.  Barrett. 
Hanley,  Brasco.  Cotter.  Moakley. 
Ashley.  Widnall,  Rottsselot,  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Wylie.  J.  William 
Stanton,  and  Brown  of  Michigan. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAnON 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
H.R.  6717  which  was  voted  on  yesterday. 
I  was  present  and  voted  by  mechanical 
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device.  It  was  my  intention  to  vote  in 
the  affirmative.  According  to  the  Record. 
I  was  recorded  as  having  voted  in  the 
negative. 

I  wish  to  correct  the  Record  to  show 
that  through  either  inadvertence  or 
mechanical  error,  the  Record  shows  me 
voting  in  the  negative  and  I  intended  to 
vote  in  the  affirmative.  Since  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  a  similar  bill,  I  certainly 
supported  H.R.  6717  and  was  delighted 
that  the  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7528.  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  409  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  409 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  con.slderatlon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7528) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
faculties,  and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  apalnst  said  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  3. 
rule  xm  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  make  the  announcement  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  will  rise  at 
3  o'clock.  It  is  at  that  time  we  have 
planned  the  official  picture  of  the  House 
so  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  will  rise 
at  3  o'clock  for  that  picture. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7528.  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AUTHORIZATION,  1974 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  OF  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN) ,  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

<  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  pennlslon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 


House  Resolution  409  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate on  H.R.  7528,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration— NASA.  It 
also  waives  points  of  order  against  clause 
3,  rule  Xin  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Ramseyer  rule. 

H.R.  7528  provides  for  appropriations 
of  $2,254,500,000  for  research  and  de- 
velopment; $112,000,000  for  construction 
of  facilties;  and  $707,000,000  for  research 
and  program  management. 

H.R.  7528  provides  for  a  $356  million 
decrease  in  authorizations  from  the 
NASA  appropriations  bill  passed  by  the 
92d  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  the  bill  will 
allow  us  to  continue  this  very  vital  and 
necessary  program.  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  409  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  7528. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  there  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  would  advise 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  the  Representatives  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics 
stated  that  they  overlooked  compliance 
with  the  Ramseyer  nile  and  therefore 
had  to  ask  for  that  waiver. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  that  very  volimiinous 
report  on  the  bill  they  overlooked  the 
Ramseyer  rule? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Yes.  sir.  They 
were  frank  to  state  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  QUILLEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  409  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  7528,  the  NASA  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  bill 
will  be  considered  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  The  rule 
also  waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  Ram- 
seyer rule,  which  is  clause  3  of  rule 
XIII. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7528  is  to  author- 
ize funds  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  total  amount  authorized  in  this 
bill  Is  $3,073,500,000.  which  is  broken 
down  as  follows:  $2,254,500,000  for  re- 
search and  development.  $112,000,000  for 
construction  of  facilities,  and  $707,000,- 
000  for  research  and  program  manage- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  better  known  programs 
included  in  this  bill  are : 

First.  The  Skylab  marmed  space  lab- 
oratory which  will  cost  $223,800,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Second.  The  Apollo-Soyuz  test  proj- 
ect, which  will  be  a  joint  Soviet-Amer- 
ican flight  experiment  to  rendezvous  and 
dock  a  manned  Apollo  spacecraft  with  a 
manned  Soyuz-type  spacecraft.  This 
flight  will  actually  occur  in  1975  and  will 
cost  a  total  of  $90  million  during  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Third.  The  Space  Shuttle  project, 
which  will  provide  routine  access  to  space 


in  the  1980's,  will  cost  $500  million  for 
fiscal  1974. 

Fourth.  The  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
ploration program,  which  will  cost  a  total 
of  $309  million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This 
program  includes  funds  for  the  Mariner 
project,  the  Viking  project,  and  outer 
planets  missions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  this  rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 
and  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill 
we  are  about  to  consider,  H.R.  7528. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  o^'-  ^  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  -.w.ui  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  FLOOR  PRIVILEGES 
FOR  STAFF  MEMBERS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rules  provide  a  limited  number  of 
staff  members  on  the  floor  when  a  bill 
is  being  considered.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  each  subcommittee  chair- 
man be  permitted  to  have  a  staCf  member 
with  him  on  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  no 
authority  to  recognize  the  gentleman's 
request,  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  that  request. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION.   1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  7528)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
IN  THE  coMMrmrE  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7528,  with  Mr. 
Roberts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
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gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mosher)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  committee  was  organized,  and  the 
subcommittees  were  appointed,  and  then 
the  subcommittees  began  our  work  and 
the  chairman  became  ill  and  has  been  in 
the  hospital  since  and  has  done  very  lit- 
tle work.  The  Chair,  however,  has  kept 
up  with  the  work  of  the  subcommittees. 
I  doubt  that  there  is  a  committee  in  the 
Congress  where  the  subcommittees  have 
done  more  work  and  are  more  knowl- 
edgeable with  their  subject  than  the  sub- 
committees which  are  on  this  floor  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make  a  very  short 
statement  in  summary  of  what  our  com- 
mittee has  done.  No  Member  has  asked 
for  time  opposing  the  bill,  and  if  there 
are  Members  who  wish  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  bill,  I  wish  they  would 
let  it  be  known  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  bring  before 
this  body  H.R.  7528,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  This 
bill  was  reported  by  the  committee  on 
May  1  by  imanimous  rollcall  vote  of  those 
present. 

Since  1966  the  Federal  outlays  for  our 
national  space  program  have  con- 
tinuously declined.  The  outlays  for  our 
national  space  effort  are  over  40  percent 
less  than  they  were  8  years  ago.  In  the 
face  of  continued  fiscal  constraints  I 
believe  we  have  the  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  our  national 
space  program.  Our  Apollo  program  has 
been  successfully  completed.  NASA's 
accomplishment  in  lunar  and  planetary 
as  well  as  space  applications  programs 
are  well  known.  NASA  is  continuing  to 
make  substantial  contributions  in  the 
area  of  aeronautics.  In  all  of  these  fields 
the  committee  believes  that  more  should 
have  been  and  should  be  done  as  a  nation. 
Even  today  as  we  discuss  our  national 
space  program  final  plans  are  being  com- 
pleted to  repair  and  recover  essentially 
all  of  the  Skylab  mission  after  the  pro- 
blems encountered  in  the  last  week  in 
this  important  imdertaking  of  a  first 
space  station. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  that  we  can  go 
from  orbiting  a  tiny  satellite  in  1958  to 
the  repair  and  full  use  of  a  large  orbiting 
space  laboratory  only  15  years  later. 
Again  I  must  point  out  that  this  is  in  the 
face  of  a  decline  in  our  national  space 
budget  further  reduced  by  the  erosion  of 
the  dollar.  Today  we  will  discuss  a  bUl 
which  deserves  the  fiill  support  of  this 
body.  We  could  and  should  do  more  in 
the  years  ahead.  However,  in  the  interest 
of  fiscal  responsibility,  the  committee 
has  made  only  small  changes  in  this 
bill. 

Before  summarizing  the  contents  of 
this  bill  and  the  committee  actions 
taken,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Heckler),  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr 
Symington),  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men who  so  thoroughly  and  energetically 
reviewed    through    hearings    here    ir 


Washington,  at  the  NASA  Centers,  and 
the  key  industrial  contractors  the  NASA 
programs  included  in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  also  wish  to  cite  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  ccHnmittee,  Mr. 
MosHER,  for  his  diligent  effort  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  Floor  today.  All  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  have  ably  discliarged 
their  responsibilities  in  bringing  to  you 
this  important  piece  of  legislation.  I 
commend  them  for  their  efforts. 

I  will  now  sununarize  the  contents  of 
the  bill  and  the  committee  actions  taken. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  requested  a  new  authori- 
zation of  $3,016,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, would  authorize  a  total  of  $3.- 
073,500,000 — an  increase  of  $57,500,000. 
This  revised  total  is  $370,650,000  less  than 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
$334,150,000  less  than  appropriated.  One 
qualification:   $91,000,000  of  fiscal  year 

1973  funds  were  withheld  by  the  admin- 
istration to  be  applied  to  the  fiscal  year 

1974  request — thereby  reducing  the  new 
authorization  request  by  that  amoimt. 
Otherwise  the  fiscal  year  1974  authoriza- 
tion recommended  in  this  bill  would  be 
$3,164,500,000. 

No  change  is  recommended  in  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  request  of  $112,000.- 

000  or  the  research  and  program  request 
of  $707,600,000. 

The  increase  of  $57,500,000  is  for  re- 
search and  development  and  is  1.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  authorization  request. 

1  would  now  describe  the  program 
changes  and  two  language  amendments 
made  to  the  bill. 

In  space  flight  operations  two  changes 
were  made.  First,  a  reduction  of  $10,000.- 
000  was  taken  in  the  Skylab  program. 
This  reduction  was  based  on  past  demon- 
strated performance  of  NASA  manage- 
ment of  cost  control  within  this  program, 
and  the  belief  that  the  program  would 
not  be  adversely  affected.  However,  the 
current  problems  in  Skylab  have  not  been 
evaluated  in  budget  impact  terms.  Sec- 
ond, $3,000,000  was  added  to  space  life 
sciences.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee that  this  additional  $3,000,000  be  used 
to  meet  the  needs  for  continuing  the  in- 
dustrial team  which  develops  and  makes 
space  suits.  There  is  a  well-identifled 
highly  specialized  need  in  future  years 
for  such  suits  with  improved  mobility 
and  construction. 

For  the  Space  Shuttle,  NASA  requested 
$475,000,000  but  the  committee  added 
$25,000,000  to  this  line  item  to  provide 
the  ability  to  build  up  the  subcontractor 
manpower  at  a  better  rate.  During  this 
year,  because  of  stringent  constraints, 
the  contractor  work  force  has  been  built 
up  at  a  slower  rate  than  was  heretofore 
planned.  The  net  effect  has  been  a  slip 
of  9  months  in  the  flrst  manned  orbital 
fUght  of  the  Shuttle  vehicle  in  1978.  An 
equally  important  effect  of  this  slower 
buildup  has  been  a  reduced  management 
ability  to  recognize  and  therefore  solve 
early  problems  normally  associated  with 
a  major  new  development  program.  The 
committee  increase  was  made  to  provide 
for  more  effective  management  visibility 
and  problem  solving,  and  therefore,  an 


increased  confldence  in  attaining  key 
program  milestones:  the  first  horizontal 
flight  in  1976  and  the  flrst  orbital  flight 
in  1978.  By  adding  the  additional  insur- 
ance of  meeting  key  milestones,  confi- 
dence is  increased  for  meeting  program 
schediiles  and  holding  total  program 
costs  at  or  below  the  current  expected 
level.  These  moneys  would  be  spent  spe- 
cifically to  increase  manpower  on  design 
and  development  tasks  for  four  major 
subcontracts  which  have  been  awarded. 
These  subcontracts  were  for  the  Shuttle: 
orbiter  wing,  tail,  mid-fuselage,  and  for 
maneuvering  system  equipment. 

The  committee  reduced  by  $3,000,000 
the  NASA  request  for  physics  and  as- 
tronomy— orbiting  Explorer  satellites. 
This  reduction  was  made  to  provide  an 
additional  $3,000,000  for  the  Earth  re- 
sources technology  satellite  project.  It 
was  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that 
this  small  reduction  would  require  the 
delay  of  one  or  more  Explorer  missions, 
however,  the  committee  placed  a  higher 
priority  on  the  Earth  resources  tech- 
nology satellite  project.  Since  a  niamber 
of  alternatives  in  the  orbiting  Explorer 
satellite  program  existed,  this  committee 
would  allow  NASA  to  select  among  them 
to  determine  which  of  the  physics  and 
astronomy  satellite  programs  would  be 
launched  first.  Within  this  same  line 
item,  a  reduction  of  $2,000,000  was  made 
in  supporting  research  and  technology 
with  the  committee  again  applying  the 
additional  $2,000,000  to  the  Earth  re- 
sources technology  satellite  program. 
Although  the  committee  recognizes  the 
Importance  of  the  continuity  provided 
by  supporting  research  and  technology 
programs  in  general,  it  reemphasized 
the  importance  placed  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Earth  resources  technology 
satellite  program  in  making  this  reduc- 
tion. 

In  the  lunar  and  planetary  explora- 
tion hne  item.  $3,000,000  was  taken  from 
the  NASA  request  for  supporting  re- 
search and  technology.  The  committee 
again  recommends  that  the  $2,000,000  of 
this  $3,000,000  reduction  be  transferred 
to  the  Earth  resources  technology 
satellite  program  bringing  the  total  for 
that  program  to  $7,000,000.  The  remain- 
ing $1,000,000  of  the  $3,000,000  reduction 
from  the  request  would  be  applied  to  the 
procurement  of  a  launch  vehicle  to 
laimch  the  Earth  resources  technology 
satellite  to  be  funded  from  the  $7,000,000 
taken  from  the  programs  which  I  have 
just  described. 

The  space  applications  line  item  con- 
tains the  Earth  resources  technology 
satellite  program  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred.  The  $7,000,000  to  support 
an  earlier  launch  schedule  than  1976 
would  be  obtained  from  the  two  previous 
line  items  previously  described  and  would 
allow  the  laimch  of  a  second  Earth  re- 
sources technology  satelUte  within  1 
year.  Construction  of  the  second  Earth 
resources  technology  satellite  is  almost 
completed.  Recently  the  first  Earth  re- 
sources technology  satellite  has  experi- 
enced the  failure  of  the  second  of  two 
tape  recorders  on  board  and  major  ex- 
periments on  board  have  been  switched 
off  due  to  power  supply  problems.  Re- 
placement of  this  only  partially  effective 
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satellite  is  considered  of  major  impor- 
tance by  the  committee,  and  therefore, 
the  committee  is  recommending  the 
launch  of  the  second  Earth  resources 
technology  satellite. 

Another  increase  of  $5,000,000  was 
made  in  the  space  applications  area. 
This  was  to  provide  for  replacement  of 
a  one-of-a-kind  flying  laboratory — a 
Convair  990 — which  was  destroyed  in  a 
midair  collision  on  April  12.  All  of  the 
NASA  crew  and  much  highly  specialized 
equipment  were  lost. 

To  aeronautical  research  and  tech- 
nology, $34,000,000  was  added  to  restore 
terminated  programs  vital  to  solving 
problems  of  aircraft  noise,  safety,  and 
congestion.  Of  this  increase,  $14,000,000 
would  be  applied  to  noise  reduction  modi- 
fications in  current  four-engine  narrow- 
body  jet  aircraft — the  E>C-8  and  707. 
These  modifications  should  bring  the 
noise  levels  of  these  aircraft  to  or  below 
those  of  the  new  wide-body  jets — L-1011, 
DC-10  and  747.  Twenty  million  dollars 
was  included  to  restore  a  program  for 
quiet  experimental  short  takeoff  and 
landing  'STOL)  aircraft,  commonly 
known  as  QUESTOL.  This  program  was 
approved  by  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year 
1972 :  this  experimental  aircraft  program 
was  designed  to  play  a  key  role  in  de- 
velopment of  a  quiet  short-haul  air 
transportation  system  imtll  It  was  ter- 
minated by  NASA  in  January  of  this 
year. 

The  increase  of  $10  million  in  the 
space  and  nuclear  research  and  tech- 
nology area  is  to  maintain  a  minimum 
long-range  capability  in  advanced  nu- 
clear power  and  propulsion  research.  It 
is  the  Judgment  of  the  committee  that  by 
this  action  the  loss  of  the  value  of  many 
years  and  many  dollars  worth  of  nuclear 
research  would  be  averted.  Perhaps  the 
most  compelling  argument  for  this  effort 
is  the  fact  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
Federal  Government  or  industry  will 
much  of  this  research  work  be  done  if 
not  supported  at  this  relatively  modest 
level  within  this  authorization.  A  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  work  can  apply  to 
solving  our  energy  problems.  Among  po- 
tential applications  are : 

First.  Central  power  station  topping 
cycle  power  units. 

Second.  Oceanographic  nuclear  power 
supplies. 

Third.  Compact  mobile  power  genera- 
tors for  electric  trains,  buses,  trucks, 
autos. 

Fourth.  Utility  peak  load  power  gen- 
erators— standby  power  systems. 

Fifth.  Apartment  building  total  energy 
powerplants. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee that  In  the  area  of  tracking  and  data 
acquisition  a  general  reduction  of  $10 
million,  or  4  percent  of  the  line  item,  was 
in  line  with  the  declining  utilization  of 
the  maimed  space  flight  network  for  the 
next  several  years. 

In  the  area  of  technology  utilization  the 
committee  added  $500,000  to  strength- 
en NASA's  effort  in  bringing  the  benefits 
of  a  space  developed  technology  to  the 
general  public.  Much  of  this  work  would 
be  in  the  area  of  technology  applications 
for  health  care,  environmental  controls, 
transportation,  and  public  safety. 
The  committee  has  made  two  language 
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amendments  within  this  bill  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  ot  1958. 
The  first  would  allow  the  Administrator 
of  NASA  to  use  revenue  generated  by  the 
sale  of  services  and  goods  to  visitors  to 
NASA  installations  for  the  improvement 
of  existing  visitor  information  activities. 
This  amendment  follows  similar  statu- 
tory authority  granted  to  the  U.S.  Park 
Service  and  is  not  imique  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  second  change  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  to  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
all  proposed  real  estate  disposal  actions 
involving  land  whose  value  exceeds  $50,- 
000.  Such  a  statement  would  be  provided 
30  days  prior  to  initiating  actual  disposal 
procedures  accompanied  by  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  action  propose''  and  the 
facts  and  circimistances  involved.  The 
committee  recommends  this  action  so  as 
to  better  discharge  its  oversight  fxmc- 
tlons. 


THE    SPACE    SHUTTLE 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  was  created  by  this  Na- 
tion to  prosecute  an  active  space  pro- 
gram. The  Space  Shuttle  transportation 
system  was  conceived  to  further  thus  end, 
and  the  evidence  that  I  find  In  the  stud- 
ies on  shuttle  economics  is  that  the  an- 
nual operational  cost  of  conducting  a 
space  program  with  the  Shuttle  is  about 
half  the  cost  of  conducting  the  same  pro- 
gram with  throw-away  systems.  This 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  real  step 
forward,  and  I  feel  that  NASA  is  to  be 
commended  on  their  ingenuity  and  fore- 
sight in  conceiving  such  a  system. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  a  reus- 
able system  uith  the  characteristics  of 
the  Space  Shuttle  has  a  place  in  an  active 
soace  program.  Perhaps  some  critics 
should  more  properly  address  the  justifi- 
cation for  an  active  space  program.  I  for 
one  must  place  it  on  record  that  I  am 
not  prepared  to  agree  to  any  retreat  from 
this  new  and  hard  won  capability  of 
space  activity.  When  I  look  at  the  prob- 
lems which  beset  our  Earth  and  consider 
the  potential  of  space  activities  to  ame- 
liorate them  I  mast  support  a  continuing 
capability.  Capabilities  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  possible : 

First.  The  uses  of  space  systems  for 
abatement  of  environmental  pollution 
resulting  from  human  activity  on  earth. 
Systems  for  monitoring  the  output  and 
subsequent  regional  and  global  distri- 
bution of  potential  pollutants,  including 
waste  heat 

Systems  for  determining  changes  In 
the  Earth's  environment  due  to  natural 
causes — that  is,  changes  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  solar  radiation,  effluents 
from  volcanism,  ocean  currents,  and  so 
forth. 

Systems  for  determining  regional  and 
global  changes  in  the  Earth's  climate  re- 
sulting from  human  activity 

Systems  for  determining  the  effective- 
ness of  pollution  control  measures 

Second.  Communications  and  infor- 
mation processing  systems. 

Third.  Navigation  aids  for  surface  and 
airborne  vehicles. 


Fourth.  Air,  sea,  and  space  traffic 
monitoring  systems. 

Fifth.  Systems  for  identification  and 
surveys  of  natural  resources. 

Sixth.  Global  meteorological  forecast- 
ing systems. 

Seventh.  Harnessing  energy  for  use  on 
Earth. 

Eighth.  Production  of  power  for  use  in 
processing  and  manufacturing  plants  in 
space. 

Ninth.  Acquisitions  of  extraterrestrial 
raw  materials. 

Tenth.  Hazardous  testing  of  new  in- 
dustrial concepts. 

Eleventh.  Arms  control  implementa- 
tion systems. 

While  not  all  of  these  may  be  realized 
in  the  time  span  of  the  Space  Shuttle, 
I  wholeheartedly  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  and  will  continue  to  have 
an  active  space  program  from  now  on. 
And  with  the  Shuttle,  we  will  be  able  to 
do  more  in  space,  better  and  at  less  cost. 

NASA   DOD  RELATIONSHIP 

The  versatility  and  fiexibillty  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  and  Its  low  operational 
cost  will  be  of  significant  value  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Shuttle  de- 
velopment is  therefore  fully  supported 
by  the  DOD  as  reported  to  Congress  by 
Dr.  Robert  Seamans,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  the  DOD 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering. NASA  studies  with  DOD  have 
concluded  that  It  Is  practical  to  develop 
a  Shuttle  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  agencies.  By  agreement,  NASA  will 
produce  this  Shuttle  for  joint  utility  by 
both  of  the  agencies.  The  Air  Force  acts 
as  the  executive  agent  for  the  DOD  and 
has  transmitted  their  technical  require- 
ments to  NASA  for  inclusion  into  the 
Shuttle  design. 

Cooperation  has  existed  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  NASA  on 
this  program  since  the  inception  of  the 
Shuttle  concept.  In  April  1969,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  established  terms  of  ref- 
erence for  the  phased  study  of  space 
transportation  systems;  and  In  February 
1970,  they  established  the  NASA/US AF 
Space  Transportation  System — STS — 
Committee  which  coordinates  program 
requirements  and  plans  for  the  Space 
Shuttle. 

Recently  this  coordination  has  been 
effective  in  many  areas.  Air  Force  spe- 
cialists participated  in  design  review 
boards,  source  evaluation  boards,  and  all 
technology  panels.  DOD  persormel  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Space  Shuttle  pro- 
gram offices  at  NASA  headquarters, 
Houston  and  Huntsville.  Their  personnel 
have  provided  technical  advice  to  help 
define  the  desirable  characteristics  for 
the  Shuttle.  These  mechanisms  have 
successfully  coordinated  Air  Force  par- 
ticipation in  the  NASA-managed  Space 
Shuttle  and  assured  that  national  re- 
quirements are  factored  Into  Shuttle 
studies. 

This  continuing  cooperation  between 
NASA  and  DOD  is  essential  to  maintain 
improvement  in  the  performance — cost 
management.  Both  agencies  normally 
deal  with  the  same  contractors  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  levy  separate  require- 
ments for  costly  and  different  systems. 
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Although  NASA  will  make  the  final 
decisions  in  terms  of  Space  Shuttle  re- 
quirements, the  support  and  continuing 
advice  and  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  necessary.  This  will 
enable  us  to  achieve  the  desired  national 
operational  utility  in  a  timely  and 
orderly  manner  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

CONFIDENCE  IN   NASA'S  SHUTTLE  COST  ESTIMATE 

We  are  ready  for  the  payoff  to  be  ob- 
tained from  an  operational  space  pro- 
gram which  will  yield  dramatically  in- 
creased value  for  our  space  dollar.  This 
\rtll  only  occur  if  we  continue  with  the 
well-balanced  development  of  the  Space 
Shuttle. 

Hardware  development  of  the  Shuttle 
program  was  preceded  by  the  most  in- 
tensive study  effort  ever  undertaken  in 
connection  with  a  large  research  and 
development  program.  Shuttle  cost  esti- 
mates are  based  on  extensive  cost  studies 
by  NASA  and  independent  contractors. 
Tliese  studies  are  being  continuously 
reviewed  and  updated  as  design  effort 
progresses  and  the  Shuttle  hardware  is 
developed. 

The  estimate  published  In  March  1972 
was  mEide  after  a  detailed  study  by  a 
large  group  of  NASA  engineers  who  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  developing 
complex  space  programs.  This  group 
also  had  available  contractors'  estimates 
which  where  the  result  of  approximately 
2  years  of  effort  expended  during  the 
definition  phase  of  the  Shuttle  program. 
Since  that  time,  contractor  proposals 
and  design  reviews  have  strengthened 
NASA's  confidence  in  the  original  esti- 
mate. 

An  important  factor  contributing  to 
the  validity  of  current  Shuttle  cost  es- 
timates is  the  large  base  of  technology 
which  has  been  accumulated  during  the 
past  decade.  The  Shuttle  essentially  rep- 
resents a  second  generation  space  trans- 
portation system  which  makes  use  of 
technology  which  was  developed  too  late 
to  be  used  in  previous  manned  space 
flight  programs,  such  as  the  Apollo  and 
Skylab  programs.  In  addition,  since  fiscal 
year  1968  NASA  has  spent  approximately 
$150  million  in  developing  improved 
technology  required  to  assure  achieve- 
ment of  Shuttle  performance  goals.  The 
results  of  this  homework  have  been  such 
as  to  give  NASA  confidence  that  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  which  were  so 
costly  in  the  past  will  not  be  required 
in  the  Shuttle  program. 

Finally,  NASA  has  made  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  meet  established  cost  goals 
and  has  instituted  rigorous  controls  to 
insure  that  program  objectives  are 
achieved  within  authorized  funding  lim- 
its. I  am  confident  that  NASA  recognizes 
the  need  to  continuously  emphasize  this 
fact  in  order  to  achieve  both  develop- 
ment and  operations  cost  goals.  All  levels 
of  management  are  aware  of  this 
requirement. 

A  typical  example  of  this  low-cost  ap- 
proach i.s  provided  by  the  external  tank, 
the  only  expendable  item  of  the  Shuttle 
system. 

It  will  be  procured  in  large  quantities 
and  has,  therefore,  been  designed  as  sim- 
ple as  possible.  It  has  no  expensive  com- 
ponents such  as  hydraulic  and  pneu- 
matic systems,  computers  or  propulsion 


units.  In  addition  low-cost  materials 
have  been  selected,  manufacturing  tech- 
niques have  been  simplified  and  quality 
standards  relaxed,  commensurate  with 
safety  requirements.  It  is  significant  that 
independent  cost  estimates  by  five  sep- 
arate contractors  were  in  general  agree- 
ment with  each  other  and  those  made 
by  NASA,  thus  providing  further  assur- 
ance that  cost  targets  will  be  met. 

To  those  of  us  who  enthusiastically 
believe  in  the  great  benefits  space  ex- 
ploration will  yield  to  mankind  in  the 
future,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Space  Shut- 
tle is  the  necessary  step  forward  to  lower 
the  cost  of  all  space  operations.  It  is 
the  next  logical  stride  to  take  in  our  at- 
tempt to  obtain  those  benefits  which  our 
industrial  technology  and  recent  suc- 
cesses in  space  have  made  available  to 
us. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  The  question  that  I 
v/ished  to  ask  is :  "What  Is  to  be  done  wrlth 
the  Skylab  program  concerning  the  effect 
on  putting  into  performance  the  Space 
Shuttle  program  in  terms  of  what  would 
be  necessary  to  show  an  improvement 
in  the  Skylab  program  in  order  to  put 
into  effect  the  Space  Shuttle  program, 
and  also  in  terms  of  the  time  when  we 
could  put  the  Space  Shuttle  into  effect 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram has  not  been  performing  effectively, 
and  as  it  is  presently  so  doing? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  As  of  last  year 
I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Dr.  Low, 
and  Mr.  Myers,  who  are  the  top  people  in 
the  Skylab  program  and  NASA,  and  they 
assured  me  that  the  Skylab  program  Is 
not  the  failure  that  is  being  pictured 
by  the  news  media,  and  that  they  expect 
to  get  good  results.  We  have  also  been 
talking  in  terms  of  rescue  capabilities, 
as  I  am  sure  the  gentlewoman  knows, 
and  this  is  almost  such  a  rescue  capa- 
bility. 

I  will  be  glad  to  have  some  of  the 
other  Members  tell  the  gentlewoman 
more  about  this,  because  they  are  better 
versed  in  the  subject  than  I  am. 

But  I  would  add  that  the  Skylab  pro- 
gram and  the  Space  Shuttle  program  are 
two  completely  separate  programs,  and 
it  is  expected  that  we  will  learn  many 
things  from  the  Skylab  program  that  w  ill 
be  of  extreme  help  in  the  Space  Shuttle 
program.  But  I  must  stress  that  these 
are  two  different  and  separate  programs. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Maimed  Space  Sub- 
committee, whether  the  gentleman  would 
care  to  comment  further  upon  that? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  let  me  state  that  the 
Skylab  is  part  of  the  space  fiight  opera- 
tions line  item,  and  that  the  Space  Shut- 
tle is  also  a  line  item  in  the  budget,  and 
they  are  not  related. 

I  might  state  further  that  the  Space 
Shuttle  will  be  a  reusable  vehicle  that 
can  be  laimched  over  and  over  again. 
And  insofar  as  the  Skylab  that  is  now  In 
orbit,  I  might  say  that  if  we  now  had  the 


Space  Shuttle  in  operation  tliat  we  would 
then  be  able  to  go  up  there  and  repair 
that  Skylab.  But,  as  I  say,  these  are  two 
entirely  different  programs. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague) 
pointed  out,  it  is  anticipated  that  we  will 
have  a  completely  successful  mission 
with  the  present  launch,  and  the  laimch 
that  is  coming  this  Friday.  Then  we  will 
have  Skylab  No.  2  launched.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  we  can  have  almost  a  100-per- 
cent, completely  successful  performance 
in  the  abilities  and  performance  of  the 
Skylab  program. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  ask  an  addi- 
tional question,  and  that  is,  is  it  not  so 
that  we  look  to  the  Skylab  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  certain  rather  im- 
portant aspects  in  the  manned  space 
program;  namely,  what  are  the  condi- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  permit  man 
to  remain  in  space  and,  secondly,  how 
long  can  man  remain  in  space  orbit,  and 
soon? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  As  the  gentlewoman 
knows,  the  longest  mission  we  have  had 
has  been  14  days.  The  Russiaris  have  had 
a  longer  mission  than  this,  but  we  are 
trying  to  determine  man's  ability  to  sur- 
vive in  space  for  prolonged  periods  of 
time.  This  first  Skylab  will  primarily  be 
a  medical  mission,  but  it  is  also  doing  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  Elarth  resources  and 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  solar  experiments 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Then  insofar  as  it  will 
determine  how  long  man  can  remain  in 
space  and  what  the  conditions  are,  it 
does  have  a  definite  relationship  to  a 
future  program  such  as  a  Space  Shuttle, 
which  really  relies  upon  determining  cer- 
tain scientific  facts  as  to  man's  ability 
to  shuttle  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  know  man's  ability  to 
shuttle  back  and  forth,  but  the  Space 
Shuttle  is  designed  for  up  to  30  days  in 
space,  so  this  does  have  an  effect  on 
proving  man's  ability.  We  think  man  can 
do  this  without  any  adverse  reaction. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  We  have  no  actual  proof 
of  that  as  yet.  It  was  hoped  we  could 
get  some  proof  of  that,  or  not  get  some 
proof,  through  Skylab  operations;  is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  is  absolutely  true, 
plus  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  had 
men  in  space  for  longer  than  14  days. 
Then  in  our  cooperative  programs  we 
have  now,  we  are  examining  information 
that  they  have  provided. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentlewoman  knows  and  understands 
that  there  are  many  scientific  experi- 
ments on  the  Skylab  besides  experiments 
with  the  crew. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  do,  sir.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  I 
wanted  to  point  out  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  was  that  part  of  the 
problem  that  came  up  in  Skylab  came  up 
because  of  the  G  forces  resulting  from 
launching.  The  force  of  gravity  is  not  a 
problem  with  the  shuttle.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  50  percent  of  the  failures  we 
have  had  in  the  last  15  years  have  been 
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at  launch  or  within  days  of  launch.  With 
the  use  of  the  shuttle  we  will  be  able  to 
place  them  in  orbit,  repair  them  in  space 
and  bring  them  back  if  necessary.  In  es- 
sence the  shuttle  is  the  best,  most  eco- 
nomic, and  most  sensible  way  to  proceed. 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  And 
I  certainly  will  consume  very  little. 

First,  I  want  to  assure  the  House  that 
this  NASA  authorization  bill  in  the  form 
it  comes  to  the  floor  was  approved  in  the 
Science  Committee  without  any  opposi- 
tion from  minority  members.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  it  does  have  complete  support 
on  our  minority  side  of  the  committee,  as 
it  also  does  on  the  majority  side. 

Second.  I  make  the  point  that  many  of 
us  on  the  minority  side  of  the  committee 
were  originally  very  reluctant  to  approve 
a  total  authorization  for  NASA  that  is 
larger  than  the  administration's  budget 
request. 

But  I  assure  you  that  we  do  now  agree 
to  the  relatively  small  total  increase  in 
this  bill,  an  increase  of  1.9  percent  above 
the  budget  request.  We  are  convinced  it 
is  warranted,  on  the  basis  of  thorough 
consideration  in  our  NASA  subcommit- 
tees. 

And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  our 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  have  done  a  really  ex- 
cellent job  in  perfecting  this  legislation. 
Our  new  Science  Committee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Teague) 
is  providing  dynamic  leadership  for  all 
us  despite  tiis  recent,  ver>'  unfortunate 
illness. 

It  is  great  having  "the  Tiger"  back 
here  on  the  House  floor  with  us  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  point  out  that 
the  fiscal  year  1974  NASA  budget  repre- 
sents one  of  the  sharpest  annual  de- 
clines the  space  budget  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. This  year's  budget  request  was 
reduced  more  than  13  percent  from  fiscal 
year  1973.  Taking  into  account  the  an- 
nual increase  in  cost  of  labor  and  goods, 
the  space  budget  was  in  effect  reduced  by 
almost  20  percent. 

I  also  would  point  out  that  the  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  is  lower  than  that  of 
fiscal  year  1962  when  the  space  program 
was  at  its  very  inception.  Those  are  very 
significant  facts.  Frankly,  I  hope  that 
the  committees  relatively  small  increase 
will  work  to  halt  a  still  further  erosion 
in  our  space  efforts. 

This  country  still  enjoys  a  superiority 
in  space  technology  which  is  worth 
maintaining.  The  many  firsts  the  United 
States  has  recorded  have  so  far  out- 
spaced  the  accomplishments  of  other 
members  of  the  international  space  com- 
munity that  we  too  easily  tend  to  take 
for  granted  our  preeminence.  There  is  a 
danger  that  we  have  progressed  so  far 
so  fast  that  we  will  lose  interest  in  the 
challenge  and  In  dedication  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  future. 

I  consider  it  very  foolish  shortsighted- 
ness, if  we  reduce  too  severely  the  pace 
of  our  space  activity.  Although  the  Con- 
gress must  recognize  the  imperative  need 
to  Invest  every  increasing  dollar  in 
health,  welfare,  and  education  pro- 
grams, to  name  only  three  examples, 
we  must  recognize  that  many  of  the  dol- 


lars we  spend  in  the  space  program  do 
in  fact  contribute  directly  and  immedi- 
ately to  the  solution  of  those  other  most 
pressing  needs. 

I  cite  as  an  example  the  present 
marmed  Skylab  mission.  One  of  the  first 
two  tasks  assigned  the  astronauts  will  be 
in  water  management — evaluation  of 
the  Mississippi  flood  disaster — and  geol- 
ogy— observation  and  investigation  of 
the  California  San  Andreas  Fault.  Also 
included  in  the  busy  schedule  of  the  as- 
tronauts will  be  studies  in  ecology,  par- 
ticularly pollution  detection  and  moni- 
toring, oceanography,  agriculture,  geog- 
raphy, and  cartography  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  many  fields. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  a  significant 
portion  of  the  emphasis  within  the  space 
program  is  placed  upon  investigating 
and  solving  some  of  our  most  critical 
terrestrial  problems. 

A  superb  example  of  a  key  NASA  pro- 
gram contributing  directly  to  our  general 
health  and  welfare  is  the  Earth  Re- 
sources Technology  Satellite — ERTS-1. 
This  experimental  spacecraft  was  placed 
into  orbit  only  last  July,  but  the  space- 
craft's performance  has  alreadj-  exceeded 
even  the  highest  expectations  of  its  sup- 
porters. 

The  ERTS  is  a  forerurmer  of  a  more 
advanced  and  expanded  operational  sys- 
tem which  is  aimed  at  providing  a  com- 
prehensive and  continuous  survey  of  the 
earth's  total  resources.  Thus  far,  ERTS-1 
has  found  nickel  deposits  in  Canada  and 
South  Africa  and  copper  ranges  in  Pak- 
istan. It  has  charted  unknown  lakes  in 
Brazil;  it  has  enabled  land  use  maps 
to  be  drawn  for  cities  such  as  Chicago 
and  Minneapolis,  and  for  total  States 
such  as  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin. 
And  in  terms  of  its  environmental  appli- 
cations, in  Virginia,  the  spacecraft  has 
pinpointed  every  single  major  smoke 
plume  in  the  entire  state  including  a 
number  which  had  previously  gone  un- 
identified. 

The  ERTS  program,  among  a  number 
of  others  including  the  Space  Shuttle, 
nuclear  propulsion,  aeronautics  research 
in  aircraft  noise  and  air  pollution,  and 
airborne  earth  resources  research,  all 
were  beneficiaries  of  the  nominal  dollar 
increase  voted  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  emphasize  that  I  sup- 
port each  and  every  one  of  these  upward 
budget  modifications  and  consider  them 
highly  Important  in  order  to  preserve 
this  Nation's  unique  capabilities  in  the 
space  and  aeronautics  field. 

As  I  emphasized  at  the  outset  of  my 
statement.  I  regret  very  much  the  strin- 
gency of  this  year's  budget.  Irreparable 
damage  is  being  done  to  the  program  in 
terms  of  cutbacks  and  even  closures  of 
major  regional  centers  plus  extensive 
manpower  reductions.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  to  see  this  highly  detrimental  trend 
reversed  and  I  see  the  recommendations 
by  this  cMnmittee  as  a  positive  step  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  bill 
now  before  the  House  is  the  result  of  a 
very  detailed  analysis  of  each  single  pro- 
gram proposed  by  NASA.  I  believe  that 
the  $3.1  billion  we  request  here  repre- 
sents a  well-balanced  program  in  terms 


of  the  resources  we  have  available  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  program  which  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  vitality  of  our  very 
important  space  effort. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  this  com- 
mittee bill  without  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  certainly  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  kind  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  would  like  to  add  the  committee  has 
done  a  great  job.  As  I  said  earlier,  all 
of  the  subcommittees  have  worked  very 
hard.  Their  process  of  work  has  been  to 
go  to  the  different  centers  and  have  an 
evening  working  session  and  then  the 
next  day  they  go  out  to  the  centers  and 
see  the  hardware  and  what  is  being  done. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest for  time. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch). 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7528,  the  NASA  authori- 
zation bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

A  very  important  part  of  NASA's  role 
in  our  country.  Is  to  perform  the  experi- 
mentation which  will  lead  toward  the 
imderstanding  and  implementation  of 
space  exploration  for  himian  good.  In 
recent  years  NASA's  Space  Science  and 
Applications  programs  have  begun  to 
demonstrate  the  great  practical  potential 
that  space  technology  has  for  earthly 
use.  It  is  also  becoming  very  evident  that 
money  spent  wisely  on  space  is  a  good 
Investment  In  the  future. 

An  excellent  example  of  practical 
space  application  is  the  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite— ERTS.  The  NASA 
ERTS  program  was  designed  to  gather 
information  about  the  earth's  surface 
by  remote  sensing  techniques  and  to  de- 
velop applications  of  these  techniques  of 
real  and  practical  value  to  our  farming 
industry,  forestry,  our  air,  our  oceans  and 
our  rivers,  and  many  other  aspects  of  our 
environment  on  a  repetitive  and  long- 
term  basis. 

Though  the  ERTS-1  satellite  has  been 
in  space  for  less  than  1  year,  Its  practical 
usefulness  has  become  very  evident. 
ERTS-1  Imagery  has  shown  structural 
features  all  over  the  earth  which  have 
never  before  been  recognizable  from  the 
ground,  such  as  seismlcally  active  faults 
and  major  structural  formations. 

Using  a  single  ERTS  image,  a  Dart- 
mouth College  team  was  able  to  produce 
a  land-use  map  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  In  24  hours. 

ERTS-1  data  has  been  used  In  map- 
ping southern  Atlantic  coastal  marsh- 
lands from  the  South  Carolina  border  to 
Georgia. 

ERTS  data  may  also  be  used  for  de- 
termining the  extent  and  intensity  of 
forest  fires,  forest  Insect  Infestation, 
wind  soil  erosion,  and  for  Inventory  of 
our  forest  reserves. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Development 
is  using  ERTS  data  for  mapping  and  In- 
ventorying strip  mined  areas  in  south- 
eastern Ohio.  This  is  a  tool  for  Stata 
planning  purposes  which  has  not  been 
previously  available. 

ERTS  data  has  been  shown  effective 
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in  monitoring  environmental  pollution 
ranging  from  air  pollution  due  to  indus- 
trial and  automotive  exhausts,  to  water 
pollution  from  industrial  discharges  and 
mimicipal  waste  disposal. 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Toole,  in  a  recent  news- 
paper article,  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  ERTS  when  he  said : 

When  the  space  agency  put  Its  first  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite  Into  orbit 
last  July,  the  scientific  community  scorned 
the  $200  million  project  as  an  adventure  that 
would  be  best  remembered  for  its  waste. 

Nothing  has  been  further  from  the  truth. 

The  windmill-shaped  spacecraft  has  al- 
ready charted  meet  of  America's  croplands, 
its  watersheds  and  even  its  pollution.  It  has 
found  copper  In  Pakistan  and  oil  In  Alaska. 
It  has  Identified  all  the  major  smoke  plurnes 
In  V'irginia,  some  of  them  unknown  to  the 
stale's  environmentalists.  It  made  a  geolog- 
ical map  of  Wyoming  In  one  day,  a  feat  that 
would  have  taken  geologists  20  years. 

"You  can't  predict  Inventions  and  you 
can't  predict  breakthroughs,"  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator James  C.  Fletcher  said  last  week 
at  the  end  of  a  week-long  symposium  on 
ERTS  findings.  "We're  getting  much  more 
out  of  this  program  than  anybody  predicted." 

The  satellite  has  taken  more  than  160,000 
pictures  of  earth,  photographed  90  per  cent  of 
the  United  States.  75  per  cent  of  the  world's 
land  mass  and  accumulated  the  picture 
equivalent  of  eight  times  the  earth's 
acreage.  The  pictures  Include  20  per  cent  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

The  satellite  has  pinpointed  all  the  strip 
mines  In  Indiana,  charted  all  of  the  burned 
out  regions  of  California's  forest  land  and 
drawn  up  a  land-use  map  of  the  cities  of 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Minneapolis  as 
well  as  of  the  states  of  Rhode  Island,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

"It  took  our  computer  17  minutes  to 
classify  2,500  square  miles  of  land  photo- 
graphed by  ERTS."  said  D.  W.  Moonlhan  of 
the  space  agency's  Mississippi  Test  Facility. 
"That  is  a  cost  savings  over  aerial  mapping 
techniques  that  we  can't  even  fathom  right 
now." 

The  satellite  found  lakes  in  Brazil  that 
mappers  had  to  relocate  as  much  as  20  miles 
from  their  previous  location.  It  discovered 
that  the  snow  runoff  Into  Arizona's  Verde 
River  valley  would  not  be  as  severe  this  win- 
ter as  It  had  been  In  the  past,  a  finding  that 
closed  40  per  cent  fewer  roads  this  year  than 
last.  I 

I  have  cited  just  a  few  examples  indi- 
cating the  real  and  even  greater  poten- 
tial usefulness  of  the  data  coming  from 
one  program  within  NASA.  There  are 
many  other  programs  within  NASA 
whose  applicability  may  not  be  quite  so 
obvious,  but  will  still  prove  invaluable  in 
helping  us  understand  our  Earth,  its 
capabilities,  and  its  limitations. 

The  budget  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  this 
year  is  a  respon;ible  one.  Full  recogni- 
tion was  given  to  the  current  national 
budgetary  posture.  At  the  same  time, 
those  programs  which  were  deemed  of 
highest  national  priority  and  of  most 
immediate  usefulness  to  us  here  on  Earth 
were  given  the  full  support  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  ui"ge  its  favorable  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  NASA 
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budget  which  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  has  approved  for  this 
coming  fiscal  year  is  a  responsible  one. 
It  is  a  compromise  between  the  large 
space  effort  that  many  of  us  as  Members 
of  Congress  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  undertake  and  the  realization 
that  space  exploration  must  take  its 
place  among  our  other  national  prior- 
ities. 

The  NASA  budget  we  have  authorized 
for  this  next  year  will  not  permit  the 
United  States  to  pursue  the  exploration 
of  space  at  a  level  indicative  of  desire  for 
world  leadership.  However,  it  will  allow 
the  pmsuit  of  several  very  important 
national  goals.  Among  these  goals  are 
the  development  of  the  Space  Shuttle, 
continuation  of  the  earth  resources  tech- 
nology satellite  program,  and  the  Skylab 
missions. 

The  earth  resources  technology  satel- 
lites and  the  Skylab  missions  are  of 
prime  importance  because  they  repre- 
sent the  means  by  which  we  can  most 
immediately  increase  our  knowledge  of 
our  potential  resources  lying  beneath  the 
surface  of  our  lands,  our  rivers,  and  our 
oceans.  These  missions  will  also  provide 
a  great  step  forward  in  detecting  and 
eliminating  our  air  and  water  pollution. 
Many  benefits  have  already  accrued  to 
us  through  our  exploitation  of  space. 
Great  advances  have  been  made  in  com- 
munications, weather  forecasting,  medi- 
cine, education,  and  transportation.  In 
the  future  the  space  program  will  play 
a  major  role  in  addressing  such  pressing 
problems  as  urban  redevelopment,  mass 
transit  systems,  development  of  energy 
resources,  prevention  of  natural  dis- 
asters, and  others.  However,  the  full 
utilization  of  space  is  dependent  upon 
our  Nation  developing  an  economical  and 
cost-effective  means,  of  delivering  our 
satellites  to  space  and  maintaining  them 
once  they  are  in  operation.  The  answer 
to  this  problem  is,  of  course,  the  Space 
Shuttle. 

With  the  availability  of  the  Space 
Shuttle,  this  Nation  will  be  able  to  im- 
plement fully  operational  systems  in 
many  applications  areas  which  can  now 
only  be  pursued  on  a  research  level  due  to 
the  high  cost  involved.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  the  same  time  we  are  developing 
a  low-cost  space  transportation  system 
through  the  Shuttle  program,  we  will  be 
adding  over  $12  billion  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Over  $2.6  billion  in  Fed- 
eral tax  receipts  and  more  than  126,000 
total  jobs  will  be  generated  in  the  com- 
ing years  by  the  Space  Shuttle  develop- 
ment program. 

In  addition,  the  most  recent  NASA 
budget  of  $3.3  billion  in  1972  dollars  in- 
dicates that  on  the  order  of  $12-13  bil- 
lion in  space  program  costs  will  be  saved 
through  1991  by  use  of  the  Shuttle. 

The  space  program  affects  every  one  of 
our  lives  every  single  day  in  more  ways 
than  we  commonly  appreciate.  The  spin- 
off benefits  of  the  space  program  are 
endless.  The  fields  and  areas  which  have 
benefited  by  space  teclinology  and  space 
techniques  are  as  varied  and  as  numer- 
ous as  the  benefits  themselves. 
To  me,  the  space  program,  is  a  people- 


oriented  program  directed  at  solving  our 
most  pressing  societal  needs.  The  modest 
but  responsible  NASA  budget  which  our 
committee  has  authorized  for  the  coming 
year  is  one  to  which  we  should  lend  our 
full  support  and  encouragement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Maruied  Space  Flight,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua>. 
This  is  the  question  we  discussed  in  oiu- 
many  hours  of  hearings.  I  am  referring 
to  page  13  of  the  bill,  section  7,  on  sec- 
tion 2?3'b> .  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it  true  th^.t 
there  was  no  intention  for  NASA  to  pre- 
clude present  contractors  from  renego- 
tiating their  present  contracts  which 
wouM  include  the  responsibilities  in- 
cluded in  the  gentleman's  agreement? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Absolutely  there  is  no 
intention  to  prohibit  the  present  contrac- 
tors from  renegotiating  the  contracts  as 
concessioners  in  the  various  segments. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  clarification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  say 
I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  being  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  H.R.  7528. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
•  Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
searched  through  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  and  I  find  no  comparative 
figures  for  the  authorization  or  actual 
space  appropriation  for  last  year.  Will 
some  member  of  the  committee  advise 
me  as  to  how  this  compares  with  what 
was  actually  appropriated  last  year  and 
whether  there  were  any  supplemental  to 
add  to  it? 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
last  year's  authorization  bill  was  for 
$3,444,000,000.  It  was  about  $370  million 
more  than  this  year.  In  other  words  the 
budget  this  year  is  approximately  13  per- 
cent less  than  the  authorization  last 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  there  a  supplemen- 
tal by  any  chance? 

Mr.  FREY.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  bill  is  slightly 
below  la-st  year? 

Mr.  FREY.  Yes,  it  is  13  percent  below 
last  year.  It  has  continued  to  go  down 
in  the  last  5  years,  and  the  space  budget 
has  been  cut  about  in  half. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  authorization  is 
$3,073,000,000  and  last  year  it  was  $3.4 
billion? 

Mr.  FREY.  About  $3,444  billion. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  rep- 
resents a  very  precipitous  reduction  from 
last  year,  something  like  13  percent.  I 
think  it  is  the  lowest  authorization  we 
have  approved  in  some  10  years  for 
NASA.  It  is  the  lowest  since  1962. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  gentleman  may 
know  where  he  is  going  to  get  the  money, 
the  $3,073,000,000.  I  do  not.  I  think  it  L<? 
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always  a  good  question  to  ask  around 
here  when  dealing  in  $3  billion,  where  it 
is  expected  to  get  the  money.  I  assume 
this  is  going  to  have  to  be  borrowed.  Most 
of  it  is  these  days. 

The  gentleman  says  this  is  a  reduction. 
In  terms  of  the  financial  crisis  that  faces 
this  country,  this  is  no  part  of  the  reduc- 
tion we  ought  to  have  in  the  moondoggle 
program  and  assorted  other  projects. 
However,  I  assume  there  is  no  way  this 
bill  can  be  cut,  for  I  doubt  that  there  is 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  realistically  reduce  this  spending  to 
meet  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  6,  what  is  the 
$35,000  for?  Is  that  some  kind  of  rep- 
resentation allowance  or  entertainment 
fund? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentation allowance  for  the  use  of  the 
Administrator  of  NASA. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  not  begin  to 
cover  the  hire  of  chartered  airplanes  to 
haul  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
down  to  Florida  for  the  laianchings,  will 
it? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  doubt  it.  I  do 
not  know  where  that  money  comes  from. 
I  am  siire  it  comes  somewhere  out  of  this 
budget,  but  I  carmot  name  the  exact 
spot. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  an  increase  in  the 
representation  allowance;  that  goodtime 
Charlie  allowance?  Is  this  an  increase  or 
a  cut? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Exactly  the  same  as  it 
was  last  year? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
dollar  has  been  devalued? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  it  is  in  our  report.  We 
are  not  leaving  these  comparative  figures 
out,  because  we  have  the  comparison 
from  A  to  Z.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it 
to  the  gentleman.  It  was  just  an  over- 
sight that  they  were  not  put  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS  On  page  8  of  the  bill,  be- 
ginning on  line  15.  why  this  grant  of 
power  to  the  administrator?  I  do  not 
know  how  much  money  is  involved,  but 
this  appears  to  be  quite  a  grant  of  power 
to  the  administrator. 

If  there  is  no  answer  to  that,  perhaps 
we  can  go  to  page  13.  Can  someone  help 
me  out  with  the  language  beginning  on 
line  5  about  concessions  and  concession- 
aires and  so  forth  and  so  on?  Where  is 
this  money  to  be  spent  and  for  what 
purpose? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  understand  the  previous  language 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  talking 
about,  does  not  give  the  administrator 
more  power.  It  is  limiting  his  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
please  repeat  his  answer? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  this  gentleman  that  it  is  not 
a  grant  of  additional  power  to  the  ad- 


ministrator. It  limits  his  authority  to 
transfer.  He  does  need  some  transfer  au- 
thority of  funds,  or  some  authority  to 
transfer  funds  from  one  program  to 
another. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  is  a  grant  of 
power? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  He  has  had  it 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  does  not  make  it 
acceptable. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  His  transfer 
request  comes  to  Coiagress  for  approval 
or  disapproval.  We  do  have  some  say 
over  it  and  we  have  the  power  to  dis- 
approve it  if  we  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  regard  to  the  con- 
cessions, what  does  this  mean  and  where 
are  the  concessions  to  be  installed  or 
authorized? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  two  gentlemen  from  Florida,  of 
course,  can  give  better  answers  than  I 
can,  but  this  visitors'  center  has  been 
kind  of  a  project  of  mine  and  is  the  one 
place  this  Federal  Government  is  making 
money,  in  this  visitors'  center  at  Cape 
Kennedy. 

They  have  a  touring  program  there. 
There  is  a  contractor  with  buses  to  take 
people  to  the  centers.  The  center  there  is 
the  minimum  of  what  one  could  expect  as 
a  visitors'  center.  This  permits  them  to 
use  the  money.  It  does  not  cost  money 
from  the  Treasury.  It  takes  money  they 
make  from  the  concession  and  allows 
them  to  improve  the  convenience  of  the 
center  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  go  down  there 
pay  a  fee  to  enjoy  these  concessions,  or 
whatever  they  are?  I  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  them. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  anybody  else  in  the  United 
States  goes  down  there  and  goes  to  the 
visitors'  center  and  expects  to  get  on  one 
of  those  buses  with  a  tour  guide  and 
tour  it,  he  will  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  the  first  time  I  knew  Members 
of  Congress  were  likely  to  pay  for  con- 
cessions anywhere  when  on  a  junket. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  is  not 
any  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  when  they  go  down  for 
a  launching  they  have  to  pay  their  way; 
is  that  correct, 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  is  not 
any  question  that  if  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  want  to  go  to  one  of  the 
space  centers  and  tour  it  he  would  not 
have  to  pay  for  it.  If  he  goes  down  there 
and  goes  to  the  visitors'  center  and  the 
normal  channels,  he  would  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  concession  to 
be  set  up  over  in  the  proposed  visitors' 
center  here,  or  is  this  just  a  rumor? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  already 
set  up.  This  is  just  a  case  of  disposing  of 
the  money  being  handled.  As  I  remember 
it,  last  year  there  was  some  $600,000,  or 
more  than  that.  Probably  the  gentlemen 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Frey  or  Mr.  Fuqua, 
could  answer  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  are  doing  so  well 
in  this  department,  why  the  $3  billion? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  do  not  know 
what  $3  billion  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
$3  billion  that  is  proposed  to  be  author- 
ized in  this  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  space  program,  we  have  to  pay 
for  it.  I  believe  we  have  a  good  space 
program.  We  have  a  successful  space 
program.  It  is  one  of  the  things  around 
the  world  we  get  credit  for  and  get  some 
praise  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about  that, 
but  I  do  know  we  are  in  bad  financial 
shape  in  this  country.  I  had  hoped  the 
committee  would  cut  this  bill  down  to 
about  $2  billion  or  even  $1.5  billion.  This 
business  ought  to  be  phased  out  and 
halted  until  we  can  get  on  our  financial 
feet  in  this  country.  We  are  looking  trou- 
ble right  square  in  the  face  and  for  the 
life  of  me  I  do  not  understand  why  we 
should  authorize  still  another  $3  billion 
for  the  "Moondoggle"  and  assorted  other 
projects  that  are  not  essential  to  the 
w'elfare  of  all  our  citizens. 

Unless  this  bill  is  cut,  and,  drastically, 
I  have  no  choice  but  to  vote  against  it 
for  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  bankrupting 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Shuster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  bill,  because  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  remain  silent. 

We  are  told  that  we  need  to  spend  $3 
billion  in  this  Nation  for  our  space  pro- 
gram, but  in  the  same  breath  we  are  told 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  in  this 
country  for  us  to  finance  a  public  water 
and  sewer  program. 

In  my  own  congressional  district.  65 
percent  of  the 'homes  do  not  have  public 
water  and  sewer  systems.  There  are  areas 
in  my  congressional  district  where  the 
drinking  water  has  been  condemned.  Yet 
we  are  told  there  is  not  enough  money 
for  these  kinds  of  programs. 

Indeed,  we  are  told  there  is  not  enough 
money  to  fund  a  highway  safety  program 
in  this  Nation,  yet  56.000  Americans  were 
killed  last  year  on  the  highways,  and 
there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  half 
of  those  lives  could  have  been  saved  if 
we  were  willing  to  spend  the  money  to 
have  a  comprehensive  highway  safety 
program. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  not  enough 
money.  So  I  say  there  is  something  wrong 
with  our  value  system  in  this  country. 
There  is  something  wrong  when  we  are 
asked  to  spend  $3  billion  in  outer  space 
and  told  we  do  not  have  enough  money 
for  these  vital  programs  at  home. 

There  is  something  wrong  when  we  are 
more  willing  to  put  a  man  in  outer  space 
than  to  put  him  in  a  modern  bathroom. 

I  say  we  should  oppose  this  bill,  be- 
cause we  have  our  value  system  all 
mixed  up. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman,  concerning  one  of  the 
statements  he  made,  that  as  a  result  of 
the  work  NASA  has  done  we  have  been 
able  to  save  lives  on  the  highway.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  report,  on  page 
684 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  the  cost  effectiveness  ratio 
of  $1  spent  by  NASA  for  safety  is  more 
effective  than  that  same  $1  spent  for 
highway  safety? 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  trying 
to  point  out.  if  the  gentleman  will  let  me 
finish  and  since  he  yielded  to  me.  that 
there  are  many  areas  where  the  space 
program  does  provide  help  right  here  on 
Earth. 

The  California  Highway  Department 
found  that  roads  built  through  the  re- 
search by  NASA  saved  93  percent  of 
fatal  accidents  and  thus  saved  many 
lives.  It  is  one  small  project  with  little 
dollars  expended — and  only  an  example 
of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Frey) 
answer  one  question  for  me? 

Mr.  FREY.  Surely. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Does  the  gentleman 
assert  that  $1  spent  on  the  NASA  pro- 
gram is  more  effective  in  saving  lives 
than  $1  spent  on  the  highway  safety  pro- 
gram? 

Etoes  the  gentleman  assert  that  or  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  FREY.  In  this  specific  case.  yes. 
The  facts  are  clear. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Then  I  say  that  I 
must  disagree  with  the  gentleman,  and 
I  believe  that  anybody  with  an  open 
mind  would  find  himself  in  disagreement 
with  that  kind  of  an  assertion. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 

PUQUA)  . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  note  that  he  made  one  error — and 
again  I  would  not  want  to  embarrass 
him — when  he  said  $3  million  was  being 
spent  on  this  program. 

How  much  is  spent  on  the  good  Earth, 
and  how  does  that  affect  our  balance  of 
payments  in  relation  to  trips  to  the  Moon 
and  our  programs  in  space? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
money  is  spent  on  programs  that  ace 
aimed  to  outer  space  research. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster*  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <  Mr.  Roncallo  • . 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7528, 
and  I  ri.se  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
men  and  women  of  the  aerospace  indus- 
try of  Long  Island,  NY.,  for  the  work 
that  they  have  accomplished  on  behalf 
of  our  Nation. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  at  the 
very  start  that  it  was  the  team  of  Grum- 
man Aviation  experts,  in  Mission  Con- 
trol in  Houston  and  on  an  open  phone 
line  from  their  Bethpage,  L.I..  headquar- 
ters, that  brought  the  Apollo  13  astro- 
nauts back  safely  from  the  moon  using 
the  capabilities  of  the  faultless  Grum- 
man-built  lunar  excursion  module  when 
the  Apollo  service  module  suffered  an 
explosion. 


The  Space  Shuttle  will  provide  nearly 
700  jobs  and  $53  miUion  Federal  dollars 
to  Long  Island.  The  project  is  important, 
however,  not  just  to  Long  Island,  not  just 
to  the  space  program  as  a  whole,  and 
certainly  not  just  to  considerations  of 
national  pride.  It  is  rather  an  indication 
of  how  the  United  States  is  going  to  man- 
age our  economy  in  the  post-Vietnam 
peacetime  era. 

Our  challenge  today  is  to  reach  full 
employment  without  a  major  war  effort. 
We  have  many  worthwhile  social  pro- 
grams, but  I  believe  it  is  far  better  to 
direct  the  Federal  effort  toward  encour- 
aging jobs  in  private  industry  and  keep- 
ing presently  employed  people  at  work 
contributing  to  society  at  the  highest 
level  of  their  ability,  rather  than  living 
a  nonproductive  and  meaningless  exist- 
ence on  the  dole. 

Also,  where  does  the  money  for  social 
programs  come  from — the  money  needed 
to  assist  those  who  carmot  work  or  who 
cannot  find  jobs?  This  money  does  not 
grow  on  trees;  it  comes  from  taxes, 
mostly  corporate  taxes  and  income  taxes 
from  people  who  are  working. 

The  Apollo  program  for  example,  just 
about  paid  for  itself  through  taxes  from 
prime  contractors,  subcontractors,  and 
individual  employees.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  Federal  dollars  spent  on 
major  programs  multiply  4  to  5  times  as 
they  spread  through  the  economy.  The 
money  is  spent  and  respent,  then  taxed 
and  retaxed. 

The  Shuttle  represents  a  whole  new 
concept  in  space  spending.  As  the  name 
implies,  the  vehicles  will  be  reusable. 
The  Shuttle  can  be  returned  to  Earth 
intact,  flown  home  like  a  regular  air- 
plane and  then  sent  up  again  on  a  new- 
mission.  The  money  is  not  burned  up  in 
the  atmosphere  on  the  way  home. 

If  we  had  a  Space  Shuttle  on  hand 
today,  we  would  probably  be  having  an 
ea.sier  time  with  the  problem  Skylab  is 
presently  experiencing.  With  its  ex- 
panded cargo  space,  the  Shuttle  could 
have  been  sent  up  on  short  notice  with  a 
full  load  of  repair  parts  and  tools.  Per- 
haps even  more  importantly,  its  potential 
for  space  rescue  is  limitless. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Long  Island's  two  ma- 
jor aerospace  companies,  Grumman  and 
Fairchild  Republic,  as  well  as  subcon- 
tractors such  as  Sperry,  Airborne  In- 
struments, and  Fairchild  Camera,  have 
made  a  unique  contribution  to  our  se- 
curity and  well-being  for  over  40  years. 

I  can  state  categorically  that  we  would 
not  have  won  World  War  II  without 
Grumman  Aviation.  Its  F-4F  Wildcat  and 
P-6F  Hellcat  were  the  Navy  carrier 
planes  that  carried  us  to  victory  in  the 
Pacific.  The  Royal  Navy  used  the  Martlet 
model  of  these  planes  in  the  Atlantic 
theater  of  operations.  In  Korea  the 
Grumman  Panther  series  were  our  ba.sic 
carrier  fighters  as  well.  The  current  F-14 
is  the  finest  Navy  plane  ever  built,  so 
good  in  fact  that  when  Grumman  had 
financial  difficulties,  the  Navy  insisted 
that  production  continue. 

Navy  test  pilot  Butch  Voris,  founder 
of  the  Blue  Angels  and  later  with  Grum- 
man, reminded  me  today  that  the  Navy's 


precision  flying  team  used  Grumman 
aircraft  exclusively  for  the  first  23  years 
of  its  existence,  ending  up  with  the  high- 
performance  F-UF  Tiger. 

In  the  space  program,  in  addition  to 
the  LEM.  Grumman  built  two  orbiting 
astronomical  laboratories  to  study  outer 
stellar  space,  the  birth  of  stars,  and  in- 
deed the  very  origins  of  the  universe. 
The  contract  called  for  a  90-day  guar- 
antee. The  first  OAO  went  up  4  years 
ago  and  was  only  recently  shut  down. 
The  second,  now  2  years  old,  is  still  pro- 
viding our  scientists  with  meaningful 
data.  This  country  is  getting  more  than 
its  money's  worth  when  it  deals  with 
Grumman  and  its  employees. 

Nor  is  Grumman  adverse  to  risking  its 
own  capital  to  further  our  country's 
goals.  It  constructed  its  space  building 
at  a  cost  of  some  $2  million  on  pure  spec- 
ulation, before  it  received  the  LEM 
contract,  so  it  was  able  to  go  into  opera- 
tion immediately.  It  would  not  have  re- 
ceived a  penny  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
building  if  the  contract  had  not  been 
signed. 

In  addition  to  Grumman,  which  will 
build  the  wing  for  the  Space  Shuttle. 
Fairchild  Republic  Co.  of  Farmingdale, 
L.I.,  will  build  the  vertical  tail.  Republic 
has  also  made  an  unusually  fine  contri- 
bution to  our  Nation. 

Back  in  the  1930's,  when  it  was  called 
Seversky  Aircraft,  it  built  the  P-35  for 
the  Army  Air  Corps  as  well  as  other 
high-performance  aircraft.  In  World 
War  II.  Republic's  P-47  Thunderbolt  was 
the  workhorse  for  the  air  corps  in  both 
Europe  and  the  Pacific.  They  provi(led 
us  with  the  amazing  number  of  15,300  of 
these  fine  planes.  In  Korea  it  was  the 
F-84  Thunderstreak  jet  and  in  Vietnam 
the  F-105  which  made  such  important 
contributions  to  our  effort.  Now  we  have 
the  A-10,  which  will  provide  low-cost 
close  air  support  for  the  Air  Force  and 
probably  the  Marine  Corps  and  our  for- 
eign allies  as  well. 

Republic  is  also  a  major  subcontractor 
for  other  aircraft.  It  provides  the  aft 
fuselage  for  the  F-4  and  both  the  aft 
fuselage  and  the  vertical  tail  for  the 
F-14. 

Fairchild  Republic  has  already  done 
much  for  the  space  program.  It  provided 
booster  components,  tooling,  and  re- 
search for  the  Saturn  rocket.  In  Project 
Fire  it  built  a  test  vehicle  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Apollo  design  concepts.  When 
the  Air  Force  had  to  cancel  its  manned 
orbital  laboratory  long  after  the  project 
was  underway.  Fairchild  Republic  lost  $1 
million  of  its  $3  million  investment. 

In  the  current  Skylab  program.  Fair- 
child  Republic  is  responsible  for  a  major 
portion  of  the  primary  medical  experi- 
ments, those  dealing  with  waste  collec- 
tion and  management,  so  important  in 
the  confined  environment  of  a  space 
ship.  I  am  told  that  these  experiments 
will  still  be  carried  out  despite  the 
present  physical  difficulties  with  the 
Skylab. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Fairchild  Republic  now 
employs  about  2.000  workers  instead  of 
the  32,000  it  had  in  the  mid-1950's. 
Grumman  has  had  to  drop  10.000  in  the 
last  2  years.  These  workers  have  made 
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the  finest  high  quality  contribution  to 
America's  defense  and  space  programs 
that  this  countr>'  has  ever  known.  Let  us 
not  sell  them,  the  Long  Island  economy, 
and  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation 
down  the  drain  and  put  more  willing 
workers  on  welfare. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill  before  us  today  with 
the  Space  Shuttle  program  intact. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Frey). 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  impor- 
tance of  our  national  space  program  has 
never  been  greater  than  it  is  today.  We 
have  done  our  homework  in  space — now 
we  must  have  the  determination — the 
will — to  capitalize  on  the  achievements 
of  Mercur>'.  Gemini,  and  Apollo,  as  well 
as  our  highly  successful  weather  com- 
munications and  scientific  satellite  pro- 
grams. Without  the  new  technology  gen- 
erated by  a  healthy  and  aggressive  space 
program  our  well-being  materially  and 
intellectually  can,  and,  I  believe,  will  de- 
teriorate. Consider  the  current  Skylab, 
for  example.  With  all  the  difficulties  en- 
countered it  appears  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  recover  and  per- 
form essentially  all  of  the  planned  mis- 
sion. Only  a  few  years  ago  this  would 
have  been  impossible.  Two  ingredients 
important  to  future  space  effort  are  es- 
sential: First,  the  ability  of  man  to  in- 
tervene and  the  ability  of  man  to  make 
multiple  visits  to  the  spacecraft.  What 
could  have  been  a  complete  failure  will 
now  likely  be  a  success  because  of  in- 
tervention and  multiple  visits.  These  key 
ingredients  are  only  available  in  a  lim- 
ited sense  with  Skylab.  but  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Space  Shuttle,  will  be- 
come routine  and  low  cost.  Skylab's  prob- 
lems and  their  solution  are  a  limited  but 
significant  demonstration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  space  shuttle  low-cost  trans- 
portation system  development. 

Skylab  represents  the  beginning  of  a 
new  space  era — we  have  explored,  and 
to  a  hmited  extent,  utilized  space — now 
we  are  entering  a  period  of  unparalleled 
space  utilization  into  mankind's  direct 
benefit.  Skylab  reinforces  our  scientific 
exploration  through  solar  studies  and 
other  onboard  scientific  investigations. 
At  the  same  time  a  detailed  Earth  re- 
sources survey  will  take  place  contrib- 
uting to  solution  of  problems  in  agricul- 
ture, geology,  water  management,  re- 
gional plamiing,  atmospheric  conditions, 
and  many  other  areas.  While  this  is 
being  done  detailed  study  of  the  effects 
of  long  duration  fiights  on  man  and  the 
systems  which  he  uses  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Skylab  can  be  thought  of  as  a  bridge 
between  our  first  venturing  into  space 
and  learning  the  value  of  its  utilization 
and  the  coming  era  of  space  commerce. 
On  Skylab  IG  experiments  are  devoted 
to  material  processing  which  includes 
melting,  brazing,  and  forming  metals  as 
well  as  other  experiments  designed  to 
define  these  processes  and  materials 
which  can  be  derived  from  a  "zero  G" 
and  high  vacuum  environment.  There 
are  178  investigative  tasks  in  earth  re- 
soiurces  onboard  Skylab.  Principal  inves- 
tigators both  domestic  and  international 


are  already  over  the  140  mark,  demon- 
strating the  importance  of  earth  resource 
surveys  to  nations  throughout  the  world. 

Skylab  looks  outward  at  the  Sim  and 
stars,  inward  at  the  problems  and  ma- 
terial wealth  of  the  Earth  while  demon- 
strating the  utility  of  near  space.  While 
solving  the  difficult  technical  problems 
encountered  on  launch  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Skylab  is  a  bridge  impor- 
tant to  our  Nation's  technological  future 
which  in  turn  is  an  essential  ingredient 
to  our  future  national  well-being. 

Included  in  the  bill  now  before  this 
body  is  S500  million  for  the  first  real  ma- 
jor increment  of  the  Space  Shuttle,  the 
Nation's  first  reusable  space  transporta- 
tion system. 

The  NASA  request  for  the  1974  incre- 
ment of  the  Space  Shuttle  system  was 
S475  million,  S85  million  less  than  pre- 
viously planned  for  the  forthcoming  fis- 
cal year.  During  the  committee's  review 
of  the  authorization  request,  $25  million 
was  added  to  the  request  to  increase  pro- 
gram effort  in  the  critical  area  of  avion- 
ics for  the  Shuttle  orbiter  and  to  slightly 
accelerate  the  contractor  manpower 
buildup  in  the  design  and  development 
areas  particularly  in  the  subcontract  ele- 
ments recently  awarded  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wing,  tail,  mid-fuselage,  and 
the  orbiting  maneuvering  system  pods. 
As  a  result  of  fiscal  constraints,  the  pro- 
gram has  already  slipped  9  months,  and 
this  modest  addition  should  tend  to  offset 
some  of  the  potential  increased  costs  that 
could  result  from  the  slippage  in  pro- 
gramed target  dates. 

The  Shuttle  program  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  maintaining,  for  the  United 
States,  a  continuously  advancing  tech- 
nology. In  establishing  the  Space  Shuttle 
as  a  national  goal  in  January  1972,  the 
President  stated: 

It  win  go  a  long  way  towards  delivering 
the  rich  benefits  of  practical  space  utiliza- 
tion and  the  valuable  spinoffs  from  space 
efforts  .  .  .  because  the  space  shuttle  will 
give  us  routine  access  to  space  by  sharply 
reducing  costs  In  dollars  and  preparation 
time. 

The  estimated  cost  of  developing  the 
Shuttle  is  $5.15  billion  based  upon  1971 
dollar  evaluation.  The  Shuttle  program 
will:  replace  all  but  the  smaller  launch 
vehicle  systems;  reduce  launch  and  pay- 
load  costs  by  recovery  and  reuse  of  sys- 
tems placed  in  orbit;  continue  nation- 
wide involvement  in  the  space  program; 
create  jobs  involving  more  than  750,000 
man-years  of  effort  during  this  decade; 
increase  the  gross  national  product  by 
$12  billion;  result  in  Federal  tax  receipts 
of  $2.6  billion — one-half  of  the  initial 
investment;  enhance  international  co- 
operation in  space;  and  increase  sale  of 
services  and  space  hardware  to  other 
nations. 

Today's  boosters,  manned  spacecraft, 
and  automated  satellites  are  not  reusa- 
ble and.  once  expended,  a  replacement 
booster  and  the  spacecraft  must  be  man- 
ufactured at  a  great  expense.  The  Space 
Shuttle  will  replace  all,  but  the  smallest 
U.S.  space  vehicles;  that  is,  the  scout 
launch  vehicle.  It  will  significantly  re- 
duce the  cost  of  space  operations,  be- 
cause it  will  combine  the  advantages  of 


airplanes  and  spacecraft,  and  will  fly  re- 
peatedly to  space  and  back  to  Earth. 

While  many  of  us  have  traditionally 
subdivided  space  operations  into  cate- 
gories such  as  science,  applications,  mil- 
itary, et  cetera.  It  is  possible  to  consider 
space  activity  as  consisting  of  two  major 
elements,  the  pioneering  element  and  the 
operati(»ial  element.  Columbus'  voyage 
to  America  was  pioneering.  Pan  Am's  op- 
erations across  the  Atlantic  are  opera- 
tional. In  similar  pioneering  fashion  Ex- 
plorer I  showed  that  we  could  place  a 
system  in  orbit.  Intelsat  IV  is  an  opera- 
tional system.  How  does  the  Shuttle  im- 
pact this  situation?  In  today's  opera- 
tions both  the  pioneering  and  opera- 
tional systems  share  a  common  attri- 
bute, they  are  expended — destroyed — 
when  they  are  used. 

Laimch  vehicles  plunge  back  into  the 
atmosphere  and  burn  up.  Spacecraft — 
with  comparatively  few  exceptions;  for 
example,  the  manned  entrj-  vehicles — 
stay  in  orbit  unattended  until  they  die, 
which  may  be  several  years  after  launch 
or  several  minutes.  Then  they  drift 
around  the  sky  as  pieces  of  space  himk,  a 
hazard  to  our  future  navigation  of  the 
spaceways.  Even  Columbus  managed  to 
get  two  of  his  three  ships  back  to  base, 
but  we  operate  in  a  mode  equivalent  to 
Pan  Am  solemnly  setting  fire  to  each  747 
after  each  Atlantic  crossing. 

The  Shuttle  introduces  the  obvious 
missing  ingredient  to  space  activity; 
namely,  reuse.  Reuse  of  launch  vehi- 
cles— made  possible  by  the  basic  design 
of  the  launch  vehicle,  the  Space  Shuttle 
itself.  Reuse  of  spacecraft — made  possi- 
ble by  the  ability  of  the  Space  Shuttle  to 
haul  payloads  from  orbit  to  Earth  with 
even  greater  facility  than  from  Earth  to 
orbit. 

The  fundamental  differences  between 
pioneering  and  operations  is  that  the 
pioneering  effort  is  a  short  term  single 
expedition  into  the  unknown,  the  opera- 
tional activity  extends  over  a  relatively 
long  period  of  time  and  deals  with  the 
known.  While  the  Shuttle  offers  benefits 
to  botli  forms  of  activity  it  may  well 
offer  its  major  advantages  to  the  opera- 
tional mission. 

The  estimated  cost  per  flight  for  the 
shuttle  is  $10,500,000  in  1971  dollars  while 
a  Saturn  1-B  launch  is  considerably  more 
expensive. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  multiple 
payload  carrying  capability  of  the  Shut- 
tle, the  Shuttle  costs  will  be  apportioned 
to  the  user  in  accordance  with  the  partic- 
ular services  provided  to  each  user  on 
the  mission. 

The  cost  of  payloads  and  their  char- 
acteristics have  by  far  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  overall  cost  of  the  space 
transportation  system.  We  have  been 
forced  to  develop  longer  life  satellites 
through  design  .sophistication  and  re- 
dundancy. But  satellites  can  be  less  ex- 
pensive if  resupply  in  orbit,  maintenance, 
recovery,  and  reuse  were  practical.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  Shuttle  will  do. 

For  less  transportation  cost,  it  wiU 
place,  service,  and  retrieve,  where  prof- 
itable, automated  satellites,  and  because 
it  will  do  this  with  a  reusable  orbiter  with 
a  large  cargo  space,  the  satellites  them- 
selves can  be  built  for  a  lower  price.  This 
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is  where  the  Shuttle's  greatest  economic 
benefit  lies. 

The  Shuttle  is  not  just  a  continuation 
of  the  manned  space  flight  program  as 
we  have  known  it  in  the  past.  Manned 
space  flight  has  matured  to  the  point 
where  many  users  now  become  Involved 
in  the  space  transportation  system  so 
that  the  cost  of  space  operations  of  all 
kinds  can  be  reduced. 

In  one  typical  mission  model.  73  per- 
cent of  the  payloads  planned  for  the 
Shuttle  are  unmanned  automated  satel- 
lites. Twenty-seven  percent  will  utilize 
the  skills  and  services  of  attending  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  technicians.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  saved  by  using 
satellite  equipment  over  and  over  again, 
and  by  using  low-cost  standard  com- 
ponents that  can  be  replaced  when  they 
wear  out. 

The  Shuttle  will  be  utilized  by  many 
Government  agencies  and  commercisd 
interests.  The  Department  of  Defense 
will  use  the  Shuttle  and  provide  and 
operate  a  west  coast  facility  at  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base.  They  have  indicated 
that  they  plan  to  use  the  Shuttle  for  es- 
sentially all  their  missions  when  it  be- 
comes operationally  available.  Present 
forecasts  provided  by  the  Air  Force  indi- 
cate a  spacecraft  flight  rate  of  about  20 
per  year  during  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  economical 
advantages  of  developing  a  reusable 
space  transportation  system  will  be  real- 
ized in  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping payloads.  For  example,  an  anal- 
ysis of  develoring  the  synchronous  equa- 
torial orbiter  revealed  that  if  flown  on 
an  expendable  launch  vehicle,  and 
building  in  all  of  the  redundant  systems 
required  for  an  unattended  system,  the 
cost  would  be  $209  million.  Using  the  low- 
cost  design  approach,  the  SEO  program 
flown  on  the  Shuttle  would  be  $125  mil- 
lion, a  ."--aving  of  40  percent. 

The  overall  cost  savings  in  missions  for 
the  period  1980  through  1991  as  reflected 
in  the  current  mission  model  studies  are 
very  attractive.  The  present  predicted 
requirements  for  this  period  indicate  that 
the  missions  that  should  be  flown  to  meet 
scientific  and  technological  objectives  for 
this  period  total  1.031.  This  could  be  ac- 
complished on  779  shuttle  flights  and 
include  sortie  lab  missions  in  which  no 
payloads  are  placed  in  orbit  from  the 
shuttle;  revisits  to  previously  plaxied 
satellites;  recovered,  returned  to  earth 
satellites  for  refurbishment;  and  mis- 
sions to  place  satellites  in  orbit. 

Were  these  missions  flown  on  currently 
available  launch  vehicles  and  with  the 
required  redundancy  built  into  the  satel- 
lite system,  the  cost  would  be  on  the  order 
of  S66.2  billion.  Using  the  shuttle  concept 
the  cost  would  be  $50.2  billion,  or  a  sav- 
ings of  $16  bilMon  over  the  12-year  period. 
This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  pres- 
ently envisioned  program  of  required 
missions  prevail. 

If  permitted  to  proceed  along  this  line, 
space  will  become  available  to  a  greatly 
expanded  number  of  users  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  risk  of  sending  a  pay- 
load  into  orbit  will  be  no  greater  than 
shipping  a  cargo  by  air,  truck  or  rail; 
and  the  cost  will  become  more  reason- 
able as  the  preparations  for  going  into 
orbit  approach  those  of  commercial  ship- 


ping. The  major  impact  of  the  shuttle 
and  the  total  space  transportation  sys- 
tem is  expected  to  be  in  the  cost  of  the 
payloads.  The  extensive  reliability  pro- 
visions and  proof-testing  required  in 
today's  satellites  is  the  major  reason  for 
their  high  cost.  As  these  restrictions  are 
relaxed,  the  preparation  time  and  cost 
will  taper  off  and  traffic  will  increase. 
Not  only  will  the  shuttle  carry  its  load 
and  return  to  Earth  like  a  tractor  trailer, 
but  the  payloads  themselves  can  be 
brought  back  to  be  repaired  or  mod- 
ernized as  necessary.  Nor  does  reusability 
stop  there.  The  theme  of  reusability  will 
be  continued  Into  the  other  elements  of 
the  space  transportation  system,  such  as 
the  tug,  as  resources  become  available 
for  their  development. 

The  space  program  has  been  trimmed 
to  the  bone,  to  concentrate  resources  for 
the  development  of  the  reusable  shuttle 
development.  The  time  is  opportune ;  the 
technology  is  at  hand  to  direct  the  space 
program  away  from  its  missile-oriented 
origins  and  to  adopt  the  economical 
operational  techniques  developed  by  the 
airline  industry  in  the  competitive  com- 
mercial marketplace. 

The  present  budget  is,  therefore, 
greatly  constrained  in  order  to  make  this 
capability  achievable  in  today's  flnancial 
environment.  The  plan  is  not,  however, 
without  its  drawbacks.  Great  as  the 
promise  is,  the  plan  unfortunately  places 
the  Nation  into  an  extended  period  of 
austerity  with  respect  to  other  manned 
space  flight  activity.  There  is  an  absolute 
gap  of  men  in  space  from  the  windup  of 
the  Skylab  missions  until  shuttle  hard- 
ware reaches  readiness  for  the  first  shut- 
tle orbital  flights.  This  period  lasts  over 
4  years  according  to  current  planning. 
Any  change  in  available  funding  could 
compress  or  extend  the  gap  to  some  de- 
gree. In  my  opinion  this  places  this  Na- 
tion in  a  position  of  precarious  pre- 
eminence In  world  space  leadership. 

The  present  administration,  in  my 
opinion,  has  pointed  us  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  in  providing  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  we  require,  by  sponsor- 
ing and  placing  the  weight  of  the  Presi- 
dency behind  our  next  venture  into  space, 
the  space  shuttle. 

I  see  our  country,  and  we  as  its  repre- 
sentatives, faced  with  a  dilemma.  But 
sometimes  a  dilemma  is  a  good  thing, 
because  it  tends  to  simplify  the  thought 
process.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  own 
thoughts  have  been  so  simplified.  We — 
all  of  us — are  faced  with  a  choice,  and 
unless  we  decide  to  do  nothing  at  all, 
then  we  must  make  a  selection  of  one 
thing  or  another.  Here — and  I  do  not 
mean  to  oversimplify — we  have  a  choice 
of  going  forward  or  of  stopping  dead  in 
our  tracks,  which  in  the  case  of  space 
exploration — or  any  technological  devel- 
opment program — is  the  same  as  going 
backwards,  because  our  stopping  means 
that  we  are  going  to  be  left  behind. 

Americans  are  leaders  by  instinct.  We 
have  never  in  this  country  aimed  at  or 
been  satisfied  by  being  second,  being  al- 
most as  good  as  someone  else.  And  our 
instinct  in  the  direction  of  leadership 
has  been  an  admirable  one.  in  my  opin- 
ion. Our  instinct  for  leadership  has 
equally  been  an  instinct  not  just  for  the 
good  of  our  own  people  but  for  the  good 


of  all  people  on  this  Earth.  We  actually 
want  the  quality  of  life  on  this  Earth  to 
be  Improved  for  everybody.  Quite  natur- 
ally we  seek  this  improvement  for  our 
own  people  first,  because  that  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. But  underlying  this  feeling 
is  the  belief,  always  I  think  a  correct  one, 
that  if  we  improve  ourselves  then  we 
improve  those  who  must  inhabit  this 
world  with  us. 

But  can  we  be  sure  that  this  feeling 
is  shared  by  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth? 
Can  we  be  sure  that  the  conquest  of  space 
if  won  by  someone  other  than  ourselves, 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  or 
might  the  conquest  by  someone  else  lead 
to  an  end  quite  different  from  that  to 
which  our  instinct  drives  us?  I  do  not 
know  the  answer,  but  I  do  know  that  I 
do  not  want  to  take  the  chance. 

Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  all 
nations  of  the  Earth  will  be  joined  as 
partners  in  the  space  effort,  perhaps 
driven  to  partnership  by  the  sheer  neces- 
sity of  our  common  life  on  Earth.  Per- 
haps that  will  come  about,  but  it  is  not 
with  us  today. 

We  have  indeed  extended  mankind's 
horizon,  from  Earth  into  outer  space.  We 
have  taken  one  giant  step.  It  is  time  for 
the  second  one,  and  the  distance  of  this 
second  stride  will  be  measured  by  the 
support  that  aU  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress give  to  the  Space  Shuttle  program. 

There  is  another  aspect  I  would  like  to 
mention  concerning  space  research  and 
technology.  This  matter  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Manned  Space  Flight 
Subcommittee  during  our  tour  of  .shuttle 
contractor  facilities.  It  is  a  study  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  industry,  without 
Federal  funds,  as  a  move  to  partially 
solve  the  energy  crisis  facing  our  Nation. 

During  scheduled  hearings  at  Flock- 
well  International,  the  prime  contractor 
for  the  shuttle  orbiter  development,  we 
learned  that  that  company  had  done 
extensive  preliminary  study  work  on  a 
satellite  system  designed  to  receive 
energj'  developed  in  primary  powerplants 
on  Earth,  converted  to  microwave  fre- 
quencies, transmitted  to  a  synchronous 
orbit  satellite  and  then  beamed  to  earth 
in  microwave  form  and  then  reconverted 
to  usable  energy. 

The  Shuttle  is,  of  national  value  be- 
cause of  what  it  makes  possible,  not  be- 
cause of  what  it  is. 

One  of  the  options  the  Shuttle  offers 
us  in  the  relatively  near  future  is  the 
contribution  to  the  energy  crisis  as  we 
have  it  now,  and  to  some  long-range 
solutions  in  this  respect. 

An  important  part  of  the  energv*  crisis 
is  the  transfer  of  energy,  not  .lust  the 
availability  of  primary  energy  sources. 
We  have  no  shortage  of  primary  energy 
on  this  planet  considering  both  fossil 
and  nonfossil  resources.  But  to  move  the 
energy  from  source  to  load  center  effec- 
tively is  often  a  key  problem. 

If  the  technique  of  transferring  energy- 
were  developed  by  microwave  beam  in- 
stead of  just  shipping  it  or  conducting 
it  in  transmission  lines,  then  the  entire 
picture  of  our  energy  crisis  changes. 
There  will  be  a  large  number  of  aspects 
and  benefits  involved  in  this. 

In  the  space  transmission  system  the 
primary  power  would  still  be  generated 
on  Earth.  A  primary  electric  powerplant 
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which  \xses  nuclear,  fossil,  solar,  geo- 
thermal  energy,  any  energy  source 
that  generates  electricity,  and  converts 
the  electricity  through  amplifier  tubes  to 
microwave  energy.  Transmitter  an- 
tennas shape  the  energy  to  a  beam  which 
then  Is  focused  onto  a  reflector  satellite 
where  it  is  reflected,  beamed  back  into 
the  receiver  area  where  you  have  an 
electromagnetic  powerplant  which  re- 
converts the  beam  to  electricity  from 
where  it  is  then  redistributed  in  the  con- 
ventional manner  on  a  regional  basis. 

Such  a  system  would  uncouple  power 
generation  from  consumption.  This  is 
very  important,  because  at  the  present 
time  we  can  apply  electrical  power  trans- 
mission only  over  limited  distances,  not 
over  thousands  of  kilometers — certainly 
not  in  a  very  cost  efTective  manner.  The 
system  would  make  it  possible  to  utilize 
a  suitable  energy  source  anywhere,  let  us 
say  the  California  geothermal  sources  or 
the  Arizona-New  Mexico  deserts  and 
beam  power  into  Florida  or  into  Kansas, 
into  New  York,  or  to  South  America. 
Practically  all  these  other  system  features 
are  an  outgrowth  of  this  basic  char- 
acteristic. It  permits  the  establishment 
of  our  integrated  nuclear  facility  where 
p>ower  generation,  fuel  processing  and 
storage  of  the  dangerous  Plutonium  239, 
as  well  as  waste  burial  are  combined  in 
one  individual  facility;  no  shipping  of 
the  material  over  public  highways.  The 
facility  would  be  removed  from  populated 
or  ecologically  sensitive  areas. 

By  the  same  token,  the  freedom  of 
using  energy  sources  anywhere  en- 
courages the  use  of  national  deserts  for 
solar  power  generation.  There  are  large 
energy  reserves  in  the  southern  and 
southwestern  States  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  solar  radiation  energy.  But 
to  get  It  and  use  it  thousands  of  miles 
away  is  a  problem.  It  also  facilitates  the 
use  of  geothermal  and  other  primary 
sources  almost  independent  of  location. 
Prom  a  global  point  of  view  the  same 
criteria  apply.  There  are  the  high 
burdened  areas  and  up  North  there  are 
vast  regions  where  actually  heat  waste 
producing  powerplants.  such  as  nuclear 
powerplants,  should  preferably  be 
located:  or  where  oil  facilities  could  be 
utilized  directly  on  the  spot  here,  in 
Alaska,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try without  the  need  to  pipe  it  or  ship 
it  to  locations  in  a  high  burdened  area 
where  it  must  be  burned,  adding  to  the 
regions  already  significant  ecological 
burden. 

So,  in  principle,  then,  we  could  use 
our  Alaskan  oil  on  location,  if  we  wanted 
to,  rather  than  go  through  all  the  agony 
of  piping  and  shipping— and  I  realize 
that  for  this  particular  case  the  situa- 
tion is  a  little  late.  But,  in  principle,  if 
we  had  other  discoveries  of  a  similar 
type,  rather  than  piping  and  shipping  it. 
we  could  transmit  it  into  satellite  com- 
plexes. We  could  use  nuclear  power- 
plants,  our  desert  areas,  our  geothermal 
sources,  and  not  only  meet  our  own 
energy  requirements  over  large  distances, 
but  also  export  it.  and  provide  much 
needed  power  to  developing  countries. 

Electricity  is  an  extremely  useful  form 
of  energy  for  developing  countries. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  our  immediate 
future  fimding  prospects  will  permit 
Federal  appropriations  to  be  applied  to 
this  worthwhile  extension  of  energy  de- 
velopment and  transmission  as  a  step 
toward  solving  the  energy  crisis  that  we 
face. 

P^u-ther.  the  implementation  of  sys- 
tems of  this  nature  represent  an  ideal 
application  of  the  Space  Shuttle  system. 

There  is  one  further  point  I  would  like 
to  make  in  closing  and  that  has  to  do 
with  the  personnel  still  working  for  the 
space  program.  Although  their  numbers 
will  have  dwindled  from  a  peak  work 
force  of  roughly  410,000  in  fiscal  year 
1965  to  a  new  low  of  126,000  personnel 
by  end  fiscal  year  1974,  this  tremendously 
competent  team  of  scientists,  engineers, 
technicians,  clerks,  and  laborers,  both 
civil  service  and  contract  employees,  still 
continue  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
for  the  space  program.  Despite  drastic 
cutbacks  in  funding,  which  have  caused 
major  reductions-in-force  and  prospects 
of  further  reductions,  this  truly  out- 
standing team  continues  to  function 
superbly.  Surprisingly,  in  my  visits  to 
NASA  field  installations  and  contractors' 
plants  I  have  found  that  although  the 
morale  of  the  work  force  has  been  af- 
fected by  the  cutbacks,  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  of  sloppy  workmanship  or 
"who  cares"  attitudes  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees. This  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  the 
professionalism  of  the  space  team  and  I 
think  they  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
diligence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  is  an 
austere  measure  in  comparison  to  previ- 
ous years  and  one  that  will  set  the  pat- 
tern for  the  future  technological  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  urge  its 
passage  as  presented  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  have  further  requests  for  time. 

At  this  time.  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  couple  of  questions  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
FuQUA.  which  might  clarify  some  of  this 
discussion. 

I  notice  in  reading  the  report,  and  as 
indeed  I  recall  our  discussion  of  this 
issue  on  the  floor  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  on  the  appropriation,  that  the 
Space  Shuttle  is  planned  to  be  used  for 
military  purposes. 

I  am  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
costs,  because  although  there  may  be  an 
overall  decrease  as  between  this  authori- 
zation and  the  one  last  year,  we  do  have 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  Space 
Shuttle  this  year,  from  $200  million  to 
roughly  $600  million.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  much  of  that  $600  million  Space 
Shuttle  allocation  will  be  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course,  in 
a  major  program  such  as  the  Shuttle, 
costs  will  increase  as  you  go  into  develop- 
ing hardware  and  what-not. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 
I  know  ultimatelv  it  will  be  costing  the 
American  people  upward  of  $20  billion.  I 
want  to  know  how  much  of  it  is  intended 


to  be  allocated  for  military  purposes,  and 
whether  it  really  belongs  in  a  manned 
space  program  designed  to  help  the  en- 
vironment and  to  carry  on  biological  re- 
search and  improvement  of  man's  and 
woman's  place  on  this  Earth. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  At  the  moment 
it  is  my  understanding  a  number  of 
scientific  experiments  in  Skylab  are  mili- 
tary experiments,  but  it  is  my  opinion 
there  is  no  one  on  Earth  who  can  tell 
you  the  division  of  money  between  what 
the  military  might  gain.  Nearly  every- 
thing we  learn  in  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram contributes  in  some  way  to  the 
military.  In  the  communications  satellite 
and  the  weather  satellite  programs,  there 
is  no  question  that  they  have  been  of 
untold  benefit  to  the  military.  As  other 
things  develop  there  is  no  question  as 
far  as  defense  is  concerned  that  there 
will  be  a  contribution.  It  seems  to  me 
it  follows  that  our  experiments  in  space 
will  eventually  produce  results  in  the 
militarj-  arena.  We  must  be  qualified  at 
least  to  participate  in  it  if  there  is  such 
a  need.  I  do  not  think  that  any  human 
being  can  separate  the  costs  today  as 
between  military  and  civilian  activities. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  You  know.  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  and  I  may  differ  as  to  what  the  value 
might  be  of  experiments  in  space.  I  have 
made  my  position  clear  in  the  past  before 
your  committee  and  this  House,  and  I 
can  understand  unmanned  space  activi- 
ties of  a  nonmilitary  character,  in  order 
to  find  out  how  we  can  improve  life  on 
Earth,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  we  want 
to  get  involved  in  the  kind  of  confiagra- 
tion  in  space  that  we  have  had — and  that 
we  are  having  such  great  difficulty  in 
getting  out  of — on  Earth. 

I  object  to  not  getting  any  clarification 
as  to  how  much  of  this  is  really  intended 
to  be  a  commitment  to  a  new  form  of 
military  program  that  will  possibly  result 
not  in  an  upward  but  rather  a  down- 
ward direction  for  mankind. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  committing  a 
great  proportion  of  this  project  to  mili- 
tary use,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  wrong  budg- 
et. The  Department  of  Defense  budget 
is  the  only  budget  in  this  country  that 
h-^s  not  been  slashed  but  is  indeed  being 
increased.  Perhaps  if  it  is  clearly  stated 
by  this  committee  how  much  will  be 
committed  to  the  military,  then  we  might 
move  it  to  a  more  appropriate  place  and 
evaluate  it  in  the  proper  context. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  can  say  ver\' 
truthfully  to  the  gentlewoman  that  there 
is  not  one  pemiy  in  that  Space  Shuttle 
progrnm  that  is  committed  to  the  mili- 
tary. There  is  no  question  but  our  mili- 
tary and  civilian  people  cooperate  in  the 
form  of  knowledge  and  information,  but 
as  far  as  money  is  concerned,  there  is 
not  one  penny  in  that  budget  committed 
to  the  military  in  any  way.  form,  or 
fashion. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  do  not  know  what  your 
present  recollection  is,  Mr.  Chairm.in,  of 
this,  but  as  I  recall  our  last  debate  in 
1972  the  opinion  given  or  the  statement 
made  in  the  "Mathematica"  report  on 
the  Space  Shuttle  system  was  that  one- 
quarter  of  its  use  would  be  military.  Do 
you  have  any  figures  with  respect  to  what 
percentage   of   the  Space  Shuttle   pro- 
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gram  would  be  military  in  character  as 
against  civilian  in  character? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  do  not  know 
where  that  one-quarter  business  comes 
from,  but  do  you  know  the  charter  of 
NASA  and  its  law  creating  NASA  speci- 
fied that  it  will  not  be  military  and  that 
it  will  be  committed  to  peace  and  to  civil- 
ian life?  Where  that  one- fourth  came 
from  I  do  not  know. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  It  was  the  Mathematica 
report  that  was  presented  in  the  hearings 
last  year  before  the  committee  which 
estimated  that  one-fourth  of  its  use 
would  be  military  in  character.  Air  Force 
Secretary  Seamans  testified  at  the  same 
time  and  said  it  could  accommodate  both 
DOD  and  NASA,  and  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacue)  in  writ- 
ing about  it  in  the  April  1972  issue  of 
"Aerospace"  said  that  "the  Shuttle  is  be- 
ing designed  with  careful  attention  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  military 
services." 

Mr.  BELXi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
point  out  that  approximately  30  percent 
of  this  expenditure  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
military,  and  the  other  70  percent  is  in 
NASA. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  yield  further,  in  other  words, 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  approve  in 
the  authorization  before  us  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  is  the  sum  of  $600  million  of 
which  30  percent — or  nearly  $200  mil- 
lion— would  be  for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  BELL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  $500  million  is  authorized. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  know  that  there  is  a 
figure  of  $500  million  that  Is  used. 

Mr.  BELL.  If  the  gentlewoman  will  per- 
mit me  to  continue 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  would  prefer  to  complete 
my  answer  before  the  gentleman  con- 
tinues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teacue  )  has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  prefer 
to  let  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
finish,  and  I  will  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  the  bill  I  see 
that  there  is  an  authorization  of  some 
$500  million  for  construction  of  the 
Shuttle  itself,  and  then  for  various  Space 
Shuttle  facilities  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  an  additional  $67,200,000.  So  I 
simply  use  the  rough  figures  of  $600  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  do  believe  that  we 
should  recall  one  point,  and  that  is  that 
we  .should  look  at  the  Space  Shuttle  pro- 
gram as  a  step  toward  space  travel  so 
that  rather  than  discarding  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  vehicles  that 
we  now  dispose  of  in  the  atmosphere  on 
the  way  up,  under  the  Space  Shuttle  pro- 
gram we  reuse  vehicles. 


In  addition  to  that,  there  is  another 
point  that  we  should  remember,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  we  will  have  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  orbiting  vehicles,  and 
through  the  Space  Shuttle  program 
those  vehicles  can  be  repaired  rather 
than  discarded,  as  they  are  now,  and 
thus  not  lose  more  and  more  millions  of 
dollars.  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  and  parcel  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  program,  which  makes  it  very 
worth  while. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  yield  further,  I  find  it  a  very 
interesting  point,  and  a  point  that  has 
been  stated  over  and  over  again,  that  we 
can  save  money  through  the  Space  Shut- 
tle program,  but  in  addition  to  that  we 
have  more  serious  problems.  One  of  the 
problems,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  are 
now  not  even  clear  as  to  how  long  a 
duration  in  space  it  is  possible  for  human 
beings  to  endure.  Oiu-  longest  manned 
experience  thus  far  has  been  14  days. 
The  Skylab  is  intended  to  bring  that  to 
28  days,  but  we  do  not  know  now  what 
the  results  of  the  Skylab  program  will 
be.  Therefore  it  seems  premature  to  em- 
bark at  this  time  on  a  Space  Shuttle 
project  that  will  eventually  cost  many 
billions  of  dollars — and  that  is  even  now 
to  be  authorized  at  $600  million — that 
would  permit  man  to  stay  in  space  for 
maybe  30  days  or  more  at  a  time,  when 
we  do  not  know  whether  that  is  viable. 
And,  all  this  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
desperately  need  the  use  of  that  money 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  inquire  if  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  is  seeking  time? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  How  much 
time  would  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan desire? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
desire  as  much  time  as  I  will  consume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  3 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  Chairman 
has  stated  that  I  have  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. I  would  hope  that  we  could  finish  the 
debate  before  3  o'clock,  when  we  are  to 
recess. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Conyers)  . 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  It  is  very  generous  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  must  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  in  the  First  District  of  Mich- 
igan, and  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  we  have 
an  unemployment  rate  of  8  percent.  The 
young  people  are  unemployed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  33  percent  so  far,  and  school  has 
not  as  yet  let  out.  We  have  libraries  that 
are  being  closed,  that  are  going  to  be 
short  $1  million  in  Federal  funds.  We 
have  no  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. The  Detroit  Board  of  Education 
runs  a  deficit  of  $40  million  annually. 
Our  drug  abuse  programs  are  in  disarray. 
I  want  to  ask  where  is  our  sense  of  prior- 


ities in  this  Congress?  I  am  in  favor  of 
Florida  and  Texas,  I  suppose,  getting 
their  share  of  beneficial  projects,  but 
when  we  have  these  programs  that  deal 
with  the  dismantling  of  OEO.  programs 
for  the  poor,  where  are  those  who  sup- 
port some  $3 '2  billion  being  spent 
through  the  Congress  at  record  rate  so 
we  can  quit  at  3  o'clock?  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  legislation.  If  you  represented 
the  First  District  of  Michigan,  or  any 
other  major  city,  you  might  have  some 
problem  squaring  the  lack  of  "prioritiz- 
ing" that  goes  on  in  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  before  about  the 
NASA  tracking  station  in  South  Africa 
where  there  exists  one  of  the  most  vicious 
racist  apartheid  situations  in  the  world. 
Can  anybody  throw  any  light  on  that 
in  the  few  minutes  that  we  have  re- 
maining on  this  committee? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asking  a  ques- 
tion about  the  tracking  station  of  NASA 
in  South  Africa.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  information  on  the  apartheid 
practices  that  have  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  not  only  NASA  but  also  of  a 
growing  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  our  citizenry  at  large? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Before  NASA 
was  ever  created,  our  Government  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  under  something 
called  a  Council  for 

Mr.  CONYERS.  CSIR. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  CSIR.  And 
that  contract  is  for  15  years.  It  will  be 
up  in  2  years.  I  offered  to  make  a  trip 
dowTi  there  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ranged.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  their  actions,  but  in  our  con- 
tract we  agreed  with  them  that  if  they 
would  furnish  the  personnel,  we  would 
furnish  the  equipment.  As  I  understand, 
that  is  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  What  about  the 
apartheid  situation?  That  is  what  I  want 
to  find  out  about. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Someone  here 
has  the  exact  figures  on  the  number  of 
whites. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  Chair 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  this  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  when  we  have 
some  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  When  we  have  some 
time?  After  this  bill  is  passed? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Parrisi  . 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  listening 
to  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  on  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  putting  the  emphasis  on  the  more 
esoteric — perhaps  "dramatic"  is  a  better 
word — aspects  of  the  space  program  to 
the  derogation  of  the  balance  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation.  I  would  remind 
the  Members  that  the  name  of  this  bill 
and  the  name  of  this  agency  is  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency; 
$180  million  of  direct  domestic  aero- 
nautic research  is  included  in  and  will 
be  authorized  by  this  proposal.  The 
United  States  is  and  has  been  historically 
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the  leader  in  the  development,  construc- 
tion and  international  sale  of  aircraft  for 
commercial  transportation  purposes,  an 
activity  that  represented  benefits  in  the 
U.S.  balance-of-trade  deficits  last  year  of 
well  in  excess  of  S3.4  billion.  Included  in 
this  bill  are  questions  of  airport  conges- 
tion and  safety,  and  if  I  were  a  Member 
from  a  metropolitan  area  of  this  Nation, 
I  would  be  concerned  with  and  support- 
ing the  retrofit  program  for  the  JT- 
3D  engines.  I  would  be  concerned  about 
the  other  noise  abatement  proposals  that 
are  included  in  the  aeronautical  portions 
of  this  bill.  I  would  be  concerned  about 
the  two-stage  instrument-approach  pro- 
cedures in  this  Nation  and  for  the  re- 
search on  this  subject  that  is  included  in 
the  bill  and  the  wake  turbulence  effect 
research  efforts,  a  phenomenon  that 
killed  a  Member  of  this  House  and  over 
100  others  in  a  crash  in  the  Chicago  area 
last  year. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that  a 
midair  collision  will  certainly  ruin  their 
lunch  hour,  so  let  us  think  about  that 
when  we  consider  this  legislation. 

Airport  congestion,  air  traffic  safety, 
noise  abatement  from  aircraft  move- 
ments, and  basic  and  applied  aeronautics 
research  is  a  fundamental  portion  of 
NASA  activities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  .support  of  H.R.  7528.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Technology.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, that  we  have  examined  this  budget 
request  very  carefully.  It  is  neither  light- 
ly nor  casually  that  we  recommend  the 
small  increases  described  in  our  report 
and  in  the  chairman's  .statement.  Today 
I  would  add  my  views  on  one  of  the  spe- 
cific increases  in  aeronautical  research 
and  development. 

We  as  a  nation  are  getting  ourselves 
Into  future  trouble  by  continuing  to  cut 
back  or  terminate  vital  aviation  pro- 
grams. The  quiet,  experimental  STOL 
aircraft — or  QUESTOL  as  it  is  known — 
is  one  such  program. 

The  QUESTOL  experimental  airplane 
program  is  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry.  It 
was  reviewed  and  approved  by  Congress 
last  year.  Fiscal  year  1973  funds  were 
authorized  and  appropriated  and  later 
impounded  by  OMB.  Finally,  this  year, 
the  program  was  terminated.  The  need 
for  this  aeronautical  research  continues, 
however,  and  the  timing  of  it  becomes 
more  critical.  Technology  developed 
through  QUESTOL  flight  testing  will 
make  significant  contributions  to  the 
solution  of  at  least  three  major  problems 
now  facing  this  country. 
""^This  year's  NASA-OMB  action  in  ter- 
minating the  QUESTOL  program  can 
only  work  against  our  national  interest 
by  causing  delays  in  the  availability  of  a 
quiet,  short-haul  transportation  system. 
Such  a  delay  raises  the  distinct  pos- 
sibility that  foreign  aircraft  could  be 
purchased  to  meet  the  very  evident  U.S. 
need  for  this  type  of  aircraft. 

Foreign  aerospace  competition  is 
threatening  to  seriously  challenge  the 
U.S.  industry  that  is  now  making  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  balance  of  trade. 


For  the  first  time  in  93  years,  the  U.S. 
surplus  in  international  trade  turned  into 
a  deficit  in  1968  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  continued  to  worsen  since 
then.  In  the  early  "jet-age"  years,  1960 
through  1966,  the  aerospace  net  contri- 
bution averaged  approximately  $1.5  bil- 
lion per  year.  From  1966  this  has  in- 
creased by  22  percent  per  year  through 
1971  to  a  high  of  $3.8  billion.  During  the 
same  period  the  U.S.  total  trade  balance 
declined  to  a  deficit  of  $2.1  biUion.  The 
results  for  1972  are  even  more  startling. 
While  the  aerospace  net  trade  balance 
declined  only  slightly  at  $3.4  billion,  the 
total  U.S.  trade  deficit  declined  to  $6.4 
billion.  U.S.  trade  registered  its  best  gains 
in  18  months  in  March,  showing  a  defi- 
cit of  only  $53  million  as  exports  hit  a 
record  figure,  while  imports  declined. 
The  February  deficit  was  $476  million. 
Aerospace  exports  were  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  this  March  record.  If  this  favor- 
able aerospace  contribution  is  to  con- 
tinue we  must  address  the  research  areas 
that  the  foreign  competition  seems  to  be 
concentrating  on — the  quiet,  short-haul 
segment  of  the  air  transportation  system. 
Foreign  aerospace  companies,  with  sub- 
stantial Government  support,  have  been 
developing  new  commercial  transports 
to  meet  near  term  requirements.  All  of 
these  projects  are  Government  financed, 
with  the  backing  ranging  from  65  to  100 
percent ;  the  average  backing  is  at  about 
80  percent.  This  policy  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments represents  a  new  and  formid- 
able competitive  situation  for  the  United 
States  and  indicates  the  magnitude  of 
the  foreign  desire  to  break  into  the  world 
market  for  commercial  transports.  A 
number  of  international  consortia  have 
been  formed  to  develop  new  airplanes 
for  the  short-haul  transportation  mar- 
ket. If  the  U.S.  airlines  are  to  avoid  im- 
porting their  future  short-haul  air  trans- 
ports, the  United  States  must  develop 
the  technology,  so  that  U.S.  manufac- 
turers can  invest  their  funds  in  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  commer- 
cial aircraft. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  note  what 
some  domestic  air  carrier  personnel  had 
to  say  regarding  foreign  competition  and 
our  balance-of-payments  situation.  Mr. 
Robert  Six.  president  of  Continental  Air- 
lines, stated: 

This  program  must  go  forward  not  only  to 
eventually  keep  our  balance  of  payments  at 
an  even  level,  but  to  further  develop  a 
proposed  short-haul  transport  which  Is 
needed  In  this  counrty. 

And  Edward  E.  Carlson,  president  of 
United  Airlines,  had  this  to  say: 

At  tJnlted.  we  believe  that  a  strong  trans- 
portation system  Is  crucial  to  this  Nation's 
economic  health. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  demand  for  air 
transportation  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  is  continuing  to  grow- 
rapidly.  Predictions  for  future  growth 
vary,  but  the  upward  trend  is  expected 
to  continue  and  reach  about  500  million 
air  passengers  in  the  United  States  alone 
by  the  mid-1980's.  Many  of  our  major 
airports  have  already  reached  their  sat- 
uration points  and  have  no  room  to  grow. 
The  result  is  congestion  which  jeopar- 
dizes economic  growth  and  adds  sharply 
to  costs — from  the  cost  to  airlines  of  de- 


lay and  increased  burning  of  fuel  while 
waiting  to  takeoCf  and  land  to  the  air 
passenger  cost  in  wasted  time  and  his 
growing  impatience.  QUESTOL  research 
will  provide  the  technology  to  produce 
a  new  short-haul  airplane  that  can  land 
and  take  off  from  shorter  runways.  This 
would  provide  the  alternative  of  using 
existing  shorter  runways  of  airports  cur- 
rently used  by  scheduled  airlines  or  add- 
ing new  short  runways  in  space  available 
within  the  confines  of  the  major  hub  air- 
ports. This  would  require  a  new  short- 
haul  system  that  could  operate  on  a  non- 
interference  basis  with  the  existing 
long-haul  system.  The  experimental 
QUESTOL  airplane  program  will  provide 
techniques  to  introduce  a  routine  and 
safe  short-haul  transportation  system. 
QUESTOL  research  is  required  to  build 
the  technology  base  in  the  low-speed 
regime  to  the  pjoint  at  which  industry 
can  proceed  with  confidence  in  designing 
an  economical,  environmentally  accepta- 
ble, short-haul  airplane. 

Again  I  would  like  to  quote  from  two 
airline  executives  who  must  daily  face 
congestion  problems  at  our  major  air- 
ports. 

Mr.  Harding  Lawrence,  president  of 
Braniff,  painted  the  picture  this  way: 

The  aviation  industry  In  this  country  is 
facing  a  growing  congestion  problem.  There 
Is  no  ready  solution  at  this  time.  Even  with 
the  Introduction  of  the  current  series  of 
larger  aircraft,  the  problem  continues  to 
grow.  A  new  short-haul  air  transportation 
system  could  be  a  reasonable  answer  in  this 
area.  To  do  this  we  must  develop  the  tech- 
nology required  to  design  an  efficient  air- 
craft for  such  a  system.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  NASA  program  provides  a  sound 
basis  for  a  competent  technical  investiga- 
tion of  all  key  areas  needing  solution.  .  .  . 
I  request  that  you  and  your  Committee  put 
forth  all  possible  efforts  to  achieve  tlmelv 
funding  for  QUESTOL. 

And  Mr.  Carlson,  of  United,  put  it  this 
way : 

In  the  overall  scheme  of  a  strong,  efficient, 
air  transportation  system,  which  includes 
transporting  the  traveler  from  the  major 
hubs  to  out-lying  areas,  we  feel  that  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  a  short  take-off  and 
landing  aircraft  will  be  a  key  element  in 
improving  the  productivity  of  the  small  car- 
riers— .1  plus  for  the  small  city  customer— 
as  well  as  alleviating  current  (congestion) 
pressures  on  such  ma'or  termlTials  as  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  where  service  will  suffer 
if  means  are  not  devised  to  redistribute  some 
of  the  air  traffic  there. 

Our  environmental  health  vis-a-vis 
increased  air  transportation  must  also 
receive  continuing  consideration.  Noise 
and  air  pollution  are  growing  to  the 
point  where  they  are  becoming  unbear- 
able. Increased  land  requirements  for 
more  rimways  are  receiving  strong  pub- 
lic protest.  QUESTOL  research  will  ad- 
dress each  of  these  adverse  environ- 
mental probletas.  To  solve  the  noise  prob- 
lem effectively,  an  airframe  and  quiet 
engine  must  be  combined  in  a  single  re- 
search airplane.  QUESTOL  does  this.  It 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  most  eco- 
nomic balance  between  filght  path  tech- 
niques and  engine  silencing  on  individual 
bases.  Detailed  design  guidance  is  re- 
quired to  effectively  assess  the  trade- 
offs between  reduction  of  noise  by  flight 
path  techniques  and  by  application  of 
acoustic  treatment  to  the  engine.  QUES- 
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TOL  flight  testing  will  also  provide  vital 
information  in  the  areas  of  runway  per- 
formance, flight  path  control  precision, 
touchdown  dispersion,  air  trafiBc  control 
interface  requirements,  terminal  area 
navigation,  new  avionic  requirements, 
and  many  other  variables  associated  with 
a  new  acceptable  short-haul  system. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air 
Force  advanced  medium  STOL  proto- 
type program,  which  some  say  can  do  the 
job  of  QUESTOL,  is  centered  around 
specific  point  design  airplanes  for  the 
military  requirement  and  correctly  pro- 
vides for  a  relatively  narrow  range  of 
research.  The  AMST,  however,  does  not 
address  the  very  important  question  of 
noise,  nor  is  it  directed  toward  defining 
civil  certification  criteria,  both  of  which 
are  points  of  vital  concern  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  civil  airliner.  QUESTOL 
is  the  only  planned  program  that  pro- 
vides for  the  orderly  development  of 
technology  required  to  support  civil  avia- 
tion needs.  This  QUESTOL  research  is 
clearly  a  NASA  responsibility  as  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  and  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  see  fit  to  support  the  par- 
tial restoration  of  funding  for  it  in  this 
authorization  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  statements  on  the  floor  today  in- 
sisting that  the  m.oney.  currently  being 
considered  for  authorization  under  this 
bill  could  be  better  spent  on  highway 
safety.  I  have  listened  as  my  colleagues 
have  argued  that  more  benefit  would  re- 
sult from  putting  the  money  directly 
into  solving  the  problems  of  the  big  cities. 
These  arguments  fall  short,  and  reflect  a 
lack  of  background  thought  end  investi- 
gation. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself,  as  a 
scientist  and  aviation  consultant,  to 
these  concepts. 

First,  I  submit  that  we  are  today,  right 
this  very  minute,  .saving  more  lives  from 
the  spin-off  technology  from  seemingly 
unrelated  NASA  activities  thin  we  could 
hope  to  save  by  throwing  this  relatively 
meager  amoimt  of  money  directly  into 
roadbuilding,  highvv-ays,  urban  improve- 
ment, or  almost  any  other  activity. 

NASA  technology  has  developed  design 
techniques  for  spacecraft  that  have  been 
incorporated  into  automobiles  in  ways 
that  would  never  have  been  conceived  by 
the  automobile  industry,  and  our  cars  are 
safer  because  of  NASA  research. 

NASA  has  developed  testing  tech- 
niques which  have  resulted  in  improved 
automobile  tire  safety.  There  is  less  tire 
failure  because  of  NASA  research.  The 
automobile  tire  industry  could  never  have 
afforded  to  develop  these  techniques. 
Antiskid  devices  designed  for  spacecraft 
stability  have  been  applied  to  trucks. 
Here  is  another  direct  contribution  to 
highway  safety. 

In  my  district  in  Texas  countless  lives 
have  been  saved  in  the  city  of  Lewisville 
because  of  NASA  research.  One  of  those 
lives  is  one  of  my  staff  assistants  who 
lived  in  Denton,  Tex.  His  drive  to  and 
from  work  every  day  took  him  through 
Lewisville  on  Interstate  Highway  35-E. 
This  particular  section  of  this  highway 
was  a  major  accident  problem.  The  curve 
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and  slope  of  the  highway  caused  it  to  be 
slick  and  highly  dangerous  during  any 
kind  of  precipitation.  NASA  research,  in 
its  efforts  to  stop  aircraft  "planing"  or 
skidding  at  high  speeds  on  wet  runways 
developed  a  pavement  grooving  tech- 
nique that  eased  this  problem.  This  tech- 
nique was  applied  to  the  Lewisville  sec- 
tion of  1-35  and  resulted  in  my  staff 
member  being  able  to  control  a  dangerous 
high-speed  skid  rather  than  lose  control 
on  wet  pavement.  This  is  direct,  produc- 
tive, and  valuable  use  of  that  often  mis- 
understood term,  "space  research." 

Another  case:  NASA-developed  com- 
puter techniques — NASTRAN — is  cur- 
rently being  used  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
in  predicting  the  performance  of  steer- 
ing linkEiges  and  other  components  of  its 
1973  line  of  light  trucks. 

By  incorporating  NASTRAN  predic- 
tions into  its  design  process.  Ford's  ad- 
vanced analytical  technology  depart- 
ment reported  a  60-percent  improvement 
in  predicting  the  behavior  of  compo- 
nents under  stress  and  a  time  saving 
of  two-thirds  in  achieving  such  calcula- 
tions. 

Design  engineers  predict  the  com- 
puter program  will  be  particularly  effec- 
tive in  solving  design  problems  related  to 
reducing  high-speed  vibrations  and  de- 
signing various  suspension  components. 
Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
these  are  design  concepts  that  would  not 
have  been  available  today  without  NASA 
technology.  Again,  we  are  involved  in 
saving  lives. 

Additional  developments  in  an  energy 
absorber  to  be  used  at  dangerous  impact 
points  in  highways  has  been  developed 
as  a  spinoff  of  space  technology.  The 
"frangible  tube  energy  absorber"  has 
possible  commercial  application  in  auto- 
mobile bumpers,  elevator  shock  absorb- 
ers, truck  trailer  support,  and  highway 
guardrails.  NASA  has  granted  to  the 
University  of  Denver  the  exclusive  rights 
for  a  7-year  period  to  make.  use.  and  sell 
the  invention  for  three  specific  uses: 
trailer  support  wheel  structures,  pas- 
senger automobile  bumpers,  and  eleva- 
tors. 

The  Department  of  Trans  lortation  has 
under  consideration  the  use  of  this  in- 
vention on  highway  guard  rails.  This  de- 
vice is  an  energy  absorber  m  ide  of  hard 
metal  alloy  which  is  pressed  against  a 
suitably  shaped  die  by  a  downward  force 
causing  the  tube  to  shatter,  a:id  thereby 
absorb  shock. 

There  are  many  more  examples  of  in- 
creased trans;,  ortation  safety  in  all  areas 
of  vehicle  movement,  but  I  want  to  use 
the  rest  of  my  time  to  address  urban 
problem?. 

NASA  research  has  resulted  in  tech- 
niques that  can  prevent  minor  school  dis- 
turbances ficm  becoming  major  ones.  An 
alarm  system  that  shows  a  potential  for 
keeping  small  school  disorders  from  be- 
coming big  ones  and  a  computer  that 
keeps  attendance  records  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Jet  Propulsion 
Lab.  Both  are  a  part  of  NASA  Office  of 
Advance  Res'earch  and  Technology. 

NASA  technology  is  now  assisting  cit- 
ies in  collecting  samples  of  air  pollution 


which  will  enable  the  cities  to  work  to- 
ward solutions  of  their  air  pollution 
problems.  All  of  the  residents  of  urban 
areas — and  sdl  Americans — depend  on 
our  farming  industry  for  food.  NASA  re- 
search has  developed  techniques  for  ear- 
ly detection  of  crop  damage — com  blight, 
for  example — that  will  eventually  aid  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  food  and  will  in- 
sure that  we  maintain  an  ample  food 
supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that  the  spinoff  of 
space  technology  covers  almost  every 
technological  aspect  of  every  day  life, 
from  the  housewife  cooking  in  a  nonstick 
skillet  to  the  development  of  a  linear 
induction  mass  transit  system. 

Space  has  been  our  best  salesman 
abroad.  It  has  demonstrated  our  capa- 
bilities, our  good  will,  and  enhanced  U.S. 
prestige  throughout  the  world. 

The  transfer  of  new  knowledge  de- 
rived from  space  exploration  continues 
both  by  intent  and  coincidence.  The 
possibilities  exceed  our  ability  to  predict 
them. 

The  marmed  space  center  in  Houston 
is  currently  correlating  all  these  various 
spinoff  products  into  a  meaningful  use- 
ful single  point.  From  this,  they  hope  to 
work  with  the  cities,  counties,  and  agen- 
cies in  implementing  these  spinoff  prod- 
ucts and  concepts  to  reduce  the  problems 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  research  has 
turned  up  a  list  of  40  space-developed 
technology  advances  which  have  a  place 
in  the  life  of  ever>-  American.  I  would 
like  to  have  this  list  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  list  follows: 

1.  Aircraft  engine  noise  abatement  re- 
search advances. 

2.  Devices  used  to  reduce  high  school  dis- 
orders. 

3.  Advances  In  polUitlon  sampling. 

4.  Smog  detection  and  evaluation. 

5.  Laser  monitor  of  basic  ocean  food 
source — plankton. 

6.  Corn  bMght  detection. 

7.  Ultra  thin,  inconspicuous  light  plates 
for  homes. 

8.  Reliable  starting  systems  for  chain  saws. 

9.  Spray-on  life  system  sensors. 

10.  Advances    in    ordinary    battery    life. 

11.  Advances  in  surveying  to  determine 
exact  property  lines. 

12.  Infra-red  optical  equipment  to  check 
tire  s.-.fety. 

13.  Structural  analysis  computer  program 
which  is  aiding  auto  manufacturers  in  car 
design — architects"  design  of  skyscrapers — 
analysis  of  bridge  suspension  units — assist 
la  designing  steering  linkages  cf  American 
autos. 

14.  Advances  lia  time-measurement  pro- 
duce low-cost,  extremely  accurate  digital 
cl.Trks  for  home  and  Industry. 

15.  Simple,  accurate  and  e.-isy-to-use  de- 
vice to  map  Individual  vision  patterns  and 
test  eyes. 

1^!.  Devices  for  eye  surgery  that  can  sim- 
plify removal  of  cataracts  of  the  eyes — ■&  very 
common  disease  of  older  Americans. 

17.  Advances  in  wheel  chair  motorization 
rnd  design. 

18.  Movies  made  possible  of  the  beating 
he.irt  of  a  cardiac  patient. 

19.  New  clothing  protection  aids  In  fire- 
nroofing  children's  pajamas  and  other  types 
of  clothing. 

20.  Device  that  sounds  alarm  in  nurses' 
station  w^hen  Infants  breathing  stops. 
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21.  Multiple  advances  In  flre-safety  In 
home  building. 

22.  Compact  lift  station  that  has  been 
adapted  for  sewage  plant  usage — advance 
NASA  technology. 

23.  Solid  and  liquid  waste  disposal  ad- 
vances— great  aid  to  over-burdened  cities. 

24.  Water  reclamation  advances. 

25.  Great  eulvances  In  underwater  gear. 

26.  Energy  absorber  used  on  highway  Inter- 
sections to  break  high  speed  Impact  of  divid- 
ers, etc. 

27.  International  live  TV  coverage  of 
"sports" — Olympic  games. 

28.  Fireproof  clothing  for  firemen. 

29.  Warmer  "hunting"  underwear. 

30.  Light-weight  hunting  rifle  stocks — ad- 
vances in  plastics. 

31.  Thermal  magic  cooking  pin — that  cooks 
aieat  with  no  other  heat  source. 

32.  Sportsman's  blanket  that  Is  light 
weight — keeps  heat  in  or  out  depending  on 
the  need — also  can  be  used  as  a  tent. 

33.  High  energy  food  sticks. 

34.  New  design  concepts  that  prevent  auto 
tires  from  hydro-planing  on  wet  pavement. 

35.  Crop  acreage  control  programs — help 
reduce  cost  of  food. 

36.  A  new  -type  of  virtually  indestructible 
pipe  for  home  usage. 

37.  Units  that  will  detect  shock  early  in 
accident  victims — shock  that  is  a  major  killer 
in  traumatic  injury  accidents. 

38  Aerospace  firms  that  are  NASA  re- 
lated are  using  space  technology  to  come  up 
with  Mass  Transit  Vehicles  that  are  easUy 
operable  and  non-polluting. 

39.  Great  advances  In  commercial  aviation 
safety  resultant  from  NASA  research. 

40.  Fire  retardant  paint  for  houses  that 
completely  fire-proofs  any  wood. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  7  out 
of  the  past  8  years  the  budget  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration has  declined.  The  budget  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1974  by  this  com- 
mittee is  another  year  of  decline.  In  tes- 
timony before  the  full  committee,  under 
the  distinguished  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Teacuei  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space  Flight. 
NASA  has  stated  that  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  $155.4  million  from  the  amount 
NASA  had  requested  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  Manned 
Space  Flight  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  reason  I  cite  these  facts  is  to 
point  out  the  continuing  critical  position 
NASA  finds  itself  in  in  accomplishing  its 
programs. 

In  testimony  before  your  committee. 
Dr.  Fletcher,  Administrator  of  NASA,  has 
clearly  pointed  out  that  a  total  budget  of 
$3.4  billion  for  NASA  needs  to  be  sus- 
tained to  assure  a  maximum  gain  from 
the  programs  undertaken.  You  will  note 
that  this  budget  is  $300  million  below 
that  level.  In  the  area  of  manned  space 
flight  alone,  NASA's  request  falls  short  of 
$155.4  million  of  the  request  made  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
as  I  have  already  stated. 

The  outstandingly  successful  Apollo 
program  has  been  concluded,  and  it  made 
major  scientific  and  technological  contri- 
butions to  this  Nation  and  to  the  world. 
It  continues  to  benefit  our  Nation  by  pro- 
viding hardware  and  technology  that  is 
being  utilized  in  the  Skylab  program  and 
will  be  utilized  again  in  the  Apollo-Soy uz 
test  program.  The  flight  portion  of  Skylab 
is  now  imderway  and  will  be  concluded 
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this  year.  It  is  expected  that  Skylab  will 
recover  from  its  current  problems.  A  sig- 
nificant but  slow  start  has  been  made  In 
developing  a  low-cost  space  transporta- 
tion system,  the  Space  Shuttle.  The  cur- 
rent programs — Skylab  and  Space  Shut- 
tle have  both  had  major  cuts  before  the 
budget  submission  to  the  Congress.  Sky- 
lab was  reduced  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  review  by  $24.6  million, 
and  the  Space  Shuttle  by  $85  million. 
Subsequent  to  this,  following  hearings 
and  consideration  by  the  full  committee 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight,  a  further  reduction  was  made  in 
the  Skylab  program  of  $10  million.  This 
reduction  was  made  because  of  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  that  program — 
successful  to  the  point  where  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  this  reduction  could  be  made 
with  minimum  risk  to  program  perform- 
ance. It  is  still  expected  that  this  will 
be  the  case  even  with  the  current  prob- 
lems experienced  in  Skylab. 

An  increase  of  $3  million  was  made 
in  the  area  of  space  life  sciences  to  as- 
sure that  the  technology  of  space  suit 
development  would  be  sustained  to  sup- 
port currently  authorized  programs  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Finally,  $25  million  was  added  to  the 
Space  Shuttle  program  so  that  addi- 
tional personnel  could  be  added  in  the 
subcontractor's  program  at  an  early  date 
to  help  circiunvent  the  typical  problems 
in  advanced  development  programs  that 
normally  arise  and  add  assurance  of 
maintaining  or  improving  the  planned 
total  cost,  performance,  and  schedule  in 
the  Shuttle  program. 

The  remainder  of  the  manned  space 
flight  portion  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion is  as  requested  by  NASA. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  is  a  mini- 
mum program,  which  if  not  adequately 
supported  will  not  only  decrease  the 
benefits  derived  from  our  space  efforts 
but  will  seriously  erode  the  space  tech- 
nology base  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  all  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  in  the 
years  ahead. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  entire 
manned  space  fiight  effort  for  fiscal  year 
1974  as  recommended  by  your  committee 
would  be  $174.4  million  less  than  funds 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $107.2 
million  less  than  the  operating  plan  be- 
ing utilized  by  NASA  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  would  like  to  second  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  by 
reiterating  that  our  national  well-being 
is  closely  tied  to  an  expanding  technol- 
ogy, and  that  our  national  space  program 
is  in  the  forefront  of  providing  that 
technology.  It  is  time  to  stop  the  de- 
cline in  funding  in  our  national  space 
program  because  of  its  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  Nation.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
the  authorization  recommended  in  this 
bill  by  your  committee. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  table 
summarizing  the  actions  taken  by  the 
committee  in  the  manned  space  flight 
portion  of  the  budget. 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Budget  line  Item 


Fiscal  year     Subcommitlee 

1974  budget  recommen- 

request  dation 


Space  flight  operations $555,  500 

Skylab (233.800) 

Apollo  Soyuz  test  prolect..  (90.  OOO) 

Development  lest  and  mis- 
sion operations.  (199.200) 

Space  lile  sciences ..  (19,000) 

Mission  systems  and  in- 
tegration   (13,500) 

Space  Shuttle : ..  475, 000  ~ 

Advanced  missions 1.500 

Total  R.«D 1,032,000 

Construction  of  facilities 68. 285 

Research  and  program  manage- 
ment       332.468 

Manned  space  flight  total 1,432.753  " 


J548,  500 


(223.800) 
(90. 000) 

(199,200) 
(22. 000) 

(13,500) 


500.000 
1.500 


1,050,000 

68^85 

332.468 


1,450  753 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manned  Space  Flight  held  a  month  of 
intensive  hearings  in  Washington  and  in 
addition  held  hearings  in  the  field  to 
fully  examine  the  manned  space  flight 
portion  of  the  NASA  budget.  Testimony 
was  taken  from  NASA  management,  in- 
dustry, the  Air  Force,  and  citizens  groups 
relative  to  maimed  space  flight.  You  will 
note  from  the  summary  that  the  com- 
mittee recommends  only  three  changes  to 
the  NASA  budget  request  for  manned 
space  flight  for  fiscal  year  1974.  They 
are: 

Skylab — a  reduction  of  $10  million; 

Space  life  sciences — an  increase  of  $3 
milhon;  and 

Space  Shuttle — an  increase  of  $25  mil- 
lion. 

To  place  these  changes  recommended 
by  your  committee  in  perspective  it 
should  be  noted  that : 

The  NASA  manned  space  flight  re- 
search and  development  request  for  fiscal 
year  1974  is  $174.4  million  less  than  the 
funds  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  NASA  manned  space  flight  re- 
search and  development  request  for  fiscal 
year  1974  is  $107.2  million  less  than  the 
operating  plan  for  the  remainder  of  fis- 
cal year  1973,  and 

No  funds  are  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  for  Apollo  which  will  have 
been  concluded. 

In  examining  the  budget  request  sub- 
mitted by  NASA  it  is  clear  that  this  budg- 
et has  been  reduced  to  a  level  which 
severely  limits  NASA  program  opportuni- 
ties. This  level  of  effort  also  assumes 
that  success  will  be  achieved  with  little 
or  no  development  program  problems. 
Such  a  posture  could  easily  lead  to  higher 
program  costs  in  future  years  when  the 
typical  problems  of  space  development 
work  are  encountered. 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations, 
the  committee  felt  that  the  need  for 
restraint  in  budgeting  also  was  essen- 
tial. Therefore,  the  following  program 
amounts  are  recommended: 

SPACE    FLIGHT    OPERATIONS 

NASA  requested  $555,500,000  for  space 
flight  operations  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Of 
the  five  area.s  within  this  line  item,  your 
committee  made  two  changes  as  fol- 
lows: 
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On  May  14,  1973  Skylab  was  launched 
with  three  visits  planned  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year.  The  success  of  NASA 
Skylab  management  has  given  confi- 
dence to  their  projections  of  costs.  Based 
on  this  confidence  it  appears  that  a  re- 
duction of  $10  million  in  the  Skylab 
program  will  not  adversely  affect  total 
program  cost,  performance  or  schedule. 
The  committee  notes  that  this  reduc- 
tion refiects  a  "success-postured"  pro- 
gram, but  believes  that  past  NASA 
performance  in  the  Skvlab  justifies  this 
confidence  even  with  the  current  prob- 
lems. Therefore,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $223,800,000  for  Skylab 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  a  reduction  of  $10 
million  from  the  NASA  request. 

SPACE    LITE    SCIENCES 

NASA  requested  $19  million  for  space 
life  sciences  for  fiscal  year  1974.  In  re- 
viewing this  item  it  was  found  that  the 
Industrial  team  which  provides  space 
suits  will  shortly  be  dispersed.  There 
continues  a  need  to  assure  that  space 
suit  requirements  for  the  shuttle  are  met. 
Both  continuity  of  know-how  and  ulti- 
mate total  costs  were  considered  by  your 
committee.  The  need  for  both  inter- 
vehicle  and  extravehicle  suits  which 
minimize  custom  sizing  for  each  indi- 
vidual are  called  for.  Improvement  in 
hand  mobility  and  glove  "feel"  will  be 
required  in  suits  used  in  shuttle  opera- 
tions. The  committee  recommends  the 
addition  of  $3  million  to  space  life  sci- 
ences for  continued  space  suit  develop- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1974  bringing  the 
total  to  $22  million.  By  this  action  the 
continuity  of  skills  in  this  highly  special- 
ized area  can  be  maintained  while  needed 
improvements  in  space  suits  are  con- 
tinued. 

SPACE    SHUTTLE 

NASA  requested  $475  million  for  the 
Space  Shuttle  in  fiscal  year  1974.  As  has 
been  brought  out  in  testimony  before 
the  committee,  the  Space  Shuttle  pro- 
gram buildup  has  been  constrained  by 
tight  cost  ceilings  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  slower  manpower 
buildup  in  the  orbiter  contractor's  work 
force  and  has  delayed  the  buildup  of 
subcontractor  manpower.  An  increase  of 
$25  million  for  the  Space  Shuttle  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1974  will  provide  a 
more  effective  program  implementation 
and  increased  confidence  in  attaining  the 
key  program  milestones  of  first  horizon- 
tal flight  in  1976  and  the  first  manned 
orbital  flight  in  1978. 

This  additional  funding  would  be  uti- 
lized to  increase  the  program  effort  in 
critical  avionics  activities  in  support  of 
the  first  horizontal  flight,  and  increase 
manpower  on  design  and  development 
tasks  for  four  major  subcontracts  that 
have  just  been  awarded.  These  subcon- 
tracts were  for  the  orbiter  wing,  tail, 
mid-fuselage,  and  the  orbital  maneuver- 
ing system  pods.  The  manpower  levels 
for  thermal  protection  system  subcon- 
tracts to  be  awarded  this  quarter  would 
also  be  increased  to  insure  that  the  total 
program  effort  can  build  up  effectively 
and  help  attain  the  schedule  NASA  has 
already  had  to  slip  9  months  because 


of  severe  funding  restrictions  in  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974. 

In  summary,  the  net  effect  of  this  ad- 
diUon  of  $25,000,000  to  the  Shuttle  pro- 
gram should  add  confidence  to  meeting 
schedules  and  to  holding  total  program 
costs  at  or  below  the  current  projection. 
Therefore,  your  committee  recommends 
$500,000,000  for  the  Shuttle  program  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

As  indicated  there  are  other  areas  of 
research  and  development  in  the  manned 
space  flight  portion  of  the  NASA  author- 
ization which  merit  increased  funding; 
however,  it  was  the  judgment  of  your 
committee  that  in  the  context  of  fiscal 
responsibility  that  NASA  manned  space 
fiight  programs  must  accept  a  level  of 
funding  which  does  not  allow  for  unfore- 
seen development  problems  and  creates 
a  higher  risk  of  increased  total  program 
costs. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  committee 
recommends  a  total  of  $1,050,000,000  for 
research  and  development  for  manned 
space  flight  in  fiscal  year  1974,  which  is 
$107,200,000  less  than  the  operating  plan 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    FACILnTES 

NASA  has  requested  $68,285,000  for 
construction  in  support  of  manned  space 
fiight  activities,  excluding  facility  plan- 
ning and  design,  minor  construction  and 
rehabilitation  and  modification  work  at 
the  field  centers  programed  as  part  of 
agencywide  project  proposals. 

Of  the  $68.3  million  basic  construction 
request,  $67,200,000  is  proposed  for  nine 
projects  directly  in  support  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  program.  Eight  of  these  projects 
are  for  the  modification  of  existing  fa- 
cilities totaling  $39.0  million  and  one 
is  for  the  construction  of  the  orbiter 
landing  facilities  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $28.2  million  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center. 

In  general,  the  construction  require- 
ments for  the  shuttle  in  fiscal  year  1974 
consist  of: 

Research  and  development  facilities — 
$19,490,000,  for  modifications  to  existing 
facilities  at  the  White  Sands  Test  Facil- 
ity, N.  Mex.;  the  Johnson  Space  Center, 
Clearlake,  Tex.;  the  Mississippi  Test 
Facility.  Bay  St.  Louis.  Miss.;  and  the 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala. 

Manufacturing  and  final  assembly 
facilities — $19,510,000,  for  modifications 
to  existing  facilities  at  the  NASA  Indu.-^- 
trial  Plant,  Downey.  Calif. ;  the  Air  Force 
Plant  No.  42.  Palmdale,  Calif.;  and  the 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility  in  New 
Orleans. 

Launch  and  landing  facilities — $28.- 
200,000,  for  the  construction  of  the  or- 
titer  landing  facilities  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  Fla. 

The  latter  project  is  the  first  new  fa- 
cility to  be  constructed  in  support  of  the 
Shuttle.  Thus  far  in  the  program,  NASA 
has  made  maximum  use  of  existing 
facilities  to  meet  the  Shuttle  needs 
in  accordance  with  the  strong  position 
taken  by  the  committee  in  this  regard 
3  years  ago. 

The  one  non-Shuttle-related  facility 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  request  is 
$1,085,000   for   the   modification   to   the 


power  system  at  the  Slidell  Computer 
Complex,  Slidell,  La.,  to  provide  redun- 
dant uninterruptible  power  for  the  t)p- 
eration  of  critical  computer  equipment. 
Annual  losses  due  to  power  outages  have 
ranged  from  $140,000  to  $315,000.  The 
proposed  modification  will  minimize 
losses  of  this  nature. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the  fiscal 
year  1974  construction  request  in  detail, 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  testimony  re- 
ceived, but  through  staff  conferences  and 
onsite  analyses  in  the  field.  All  construc- 
tion in  support  of  the  Space  Shuttle  is 
time-sensitive  to  the  development  effort 
and  must  be  started  in  fiscal  year  1974 
to  meet  the  program  milestones.  The  one 
non-Shuttle-related  project  is  badly 
needed  to  reduce  computer  downtime  and 
eliminate   unnecessary   operating   costs. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
fiscal  year  1974  construction  request  of 
868,285,000  in  support  of  manned  space 
fiight  activities  be  approved. 

RESE.^RCH    AND   PROGRAM    MANAGEMENT 

The  fiscal  year  1974  request  for  re- 
search and  program  management  for 
manned  space  flight  activities  totals 
$332,468,000  or  47  percent  of  the  total 
NASA  request.  These  funds  are  required 
to  provide  the  civil  service  manpower 
necessary  for  inhouse  research,  planning, 
management  and  support  of  the  ongoing 
research  and  development  effort,  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  operating,  maintain- 
ing and  supporting  the  three  manned 
space  flight  fleld  centers  and  their  satel- 
lite installations. 

Included  in  the  amount  imder  consid- 
eration is  the  estimated  costs  of  salaries, 
maintenance  and  operating  expense  for 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center — including 
support  for  the  NASA  element  at  the 
Western  Test  Range— $90.4  million:  the 
Johnson  Space  Center — including  the 
Wliite  Sands  Test  Facility — $109.2  mil- 
lion; the  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center- 
including  the  Mississippi  Test  Facility 
the  Michoud  Assembly  Facility,  and  the 
Slidell  Computer  Complex — $132.9  mil- 
lion. 

This  year's  request  is  $20  million  less 
than  funded  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $4.2 
million  less  than  included  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  1973  budget  operating  plan  for 
manned  space  flight. 

Personnel  compensation  and  benefits 
constitute  74.2  percent  of  the  fiscal  year 
1974  Research  and  Program  Manage- 
ment request  for  manned  space  flight.  In 
this  connection  it  .should  be  noted  that 
the  civil  service  strength  at  the  manned 
space  flight  centers  will  be  further  re- 
duced by  825  permanent  positions  during 
fiscal  year  1974.  This  will  result  in  a 
strength  of  10.525  personnel  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1974.  a  reduction  of  2.080 
personnel,  or  16.5  percent  since  fiscal 
ye.^r  1971. 

With  regard  to  the  personnel  situation 
at  the  manned  space  fiight  centers,  the 
conunittee  continues  to  be  concerned 
with  the  declining  input  of  young  en- 
gineers and  scientists  into  the  space  pro- 
gram. Although  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering element  of  the  workforce  re- 
mains relatively  stable  at  about  52  per- 
cent at  the  three  field  centers,  the  aver- 
age  age   of   the  scientist   and   engineer 
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continues  to  increase  about  one  year  per 
year,  indicating  that  efiforts  to  attract 
youftger  professionals  have  not  been  ade- 
quate. 

The  combination  of  a  declining  space 
budget,  an  unbroken  series  of  annual  re- 
ductions-in-force  in  recent  years,  con- 
ducted under  regulations  which  penalize 
less  senior  personnel,  and  employment 
restrictions  curtailing  recruitment,  has 
depleted  the  junior  professional  ranks. 
According  to  testimony  received,  the  lat- 
est college  recruiting  figures  on  a  NASA- 
wide  basis  show  that  from  a  peak  input 
of  965  which  occurred  in  1966.  recruit- 
ment fell  to  56  in  fiscal  year  1972  and 
rose  only  to  118  for  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
year  1973. 

The  committee  has  adopted  a  strong 
position  in  again  urging  NASA  to  take 
more  positive  action  toward  building  up 
the  junior  professional  work  force 
throughout  the  agency. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  each  of 
the  functional  categories  of  expense  in- 
cluded in  the  manned  space  flight  re- 
search and  program  management  re- 
quest, not  only  in  testimony,  but  through 
onsite  analyses  at  the  field  centers.  Au- 
thorization being  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1974  is  less  than  that  enacted  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  not  only  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits,  but  also  for 
the  other  accounts — travel,  facilities 
services,"  technical  services  and  adminis- 
trative support. 

The  committee  considers  that  the 
manned  space  flight  research  and  pro- 
gram management  program  for  fiscal 
year  1974  is  austere  and  recommends  ap- 
proval of  the  $332,468,000  requested  for 
these  purposes. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary  the  committee  has  made 
adjustments  in  the  manned  space  flight 
portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  request, 
and  recommends  that  the  committee  ap- 
prove for  authorization  a  total  of  $l-.450.- 
753,000  consisting  of:  $1,050,000,000  for 
research  and  development;  $68,285,000 
for  construction  of  facilities;  and  $332.- 
468.000  for  research  and  program  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  It  is 
really  great  to  have  our  distinguished 
chairman  (Mr.  TtACUE'of  Texas)  hereon 
the  floor  after  leaving  the  hospital  in 
order  to  handle  this  bill.  Through 
"Tigers"  leadership,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  rigorously 
examined  the  budget  request.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Aeronautics  and  Space  De- 
velopment which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  voted  an  increase  of  $34,500,000 
for  a  total  of  $715,066,000,  as  compared 
with  the  budget  request  of  $680,560,000 
in  our  area.  This  does  not  include  $25.- 
000.000  of  fiscal  year  1973  funds  which 
were  impounded  in  the  aeronautical 
R.  k  D.  area  and  held  for  application 
during  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  continuing  decline  in  NASA's  total 
budget  from  its  high  point  in  1965  has 
led  to  drastic  cutbacks  and  terminations. 
Some  of  these  actions  have  seriously  im- 
paired and  disrupted  efforts  to  solve 
problems  which  have  been  Identified  as 
critical  by  the  Congress,  Government 
agencies,  and  individual  citizens. 


PRIOR    TEAR    BUDGETS 

Tlie  fiscal  year  1974  NASA  total  re- 
quest of  $3,016  billion  must  be  compared 
with  the  amounts  appropriated  in  pre- 
vious years. 

Fiscal  year: 

1973   $3,407 

1972    3.310 

1971    3.312 

1970   3.749 

A  high  of  $5,250  billion  was  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1965. 

Industry  employment  on  NASA  pro- 
grams topped  out  at  376.000  in  June  1965 
and  will  have  declined  to  103.380  by  June 
1973.  There  is  a  comparable  decline  of 
NASA  employees:  33.200  in  June  1965  to 
26,850  by  June  1973.  The  decrease  in 
employment — NASA  and  industry- 
amounts  to  279.670  people,  or  68.3  per- 
cent since  June  1965. 

The  committee  strongly  believes  that 
the  fiscal  year  1971  and  1972  levels  of 
about  $3.3  billion  should  have  been  the 
"bottom  out"  point  in  NASA's  budget 
decline.  Going  below  that  amount  has  led 
to  the  termination  or  cutback  of 
numerous  programs  important  to  solving 
such  major  national  problems  as  these: 

Alleviating  aircraft  noise; 

Maintaining  our  competitive  position 
in  aerospace  exports ; 

Achieving  a  low  cost  space  transporta- 
tion capability  on  an  optimum  schedule; 

Reducing  airport  congestion  and  in- 
creasing aviation  safety;  and 

Expanding  our  applications  capa- 
bility in  space — earth  resources,  commu- 
nications, navigation,  and  so  forth. 

AIRCRAIT    NOISE 

Every  Member  of  the  House  knows  that 
air  traffic  congestion  in  terminal  areas 
has  led  to  potentially  unsafe  flying  con- 
ditions, long  irritating  delays  for  travel- 
ers, and  higher  costs  for  all  concerned. 
For  millions  of  citizens,  sleepless  nights 
and  day  after  day  of  pounding  aircraft 
noise  have  become  a  dreadful  way  of  life. 
Solutions  to  these  problems  cannot  be 
postponed  to  some  indefinite  future.  The 
time  must  be  now. 

Eniring  the  debate  last  year  on  the 
NASA  authorization,  I  described  how  our 
committee  had  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  results  of  a  2 '2 -year  joint  study 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  NASA — commonly  called  the  CARD 
study. 

A  major  conclusion  of  that  study  was 
that  aircraft  noise  is  the  No.  1 
problem  in  civil  aviation.  Two  other 
major  problems  pinpointed  in  the  study 
were  terminal  congestion  and  the  lack  of 
a  short  haul  air  transportation  system. 

In  its  September  1972  comprehensive 
report,  "Civil  Aviation  Research  and  De- 
velopment: Policies,  Programs  and  Prob- 
lems." the  committee  agreed  with  the 
CARD  conclusions  on  noise  abatement, 
congestion  and  safety,  and  short  haul 
transportation.  The  committee  strongly 
urged  expedited  work  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems and  spelled  out  speciflc  steps  which 
should  be  taken.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
these  problems  and  describe  what  has 
happened. 

First,  there  is  the  aircraft  noise  prob- 
lem for  which  an  increase  of  $14  million 


is  recommended  in  this  budget  request. 
After  the  1973  NASA  budget  was  author- 
ized and  appropriated,  the  OfiBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  decided  that  it 
knew  better  than  the  Congress  about 
the  aircraft  noise  problem.  NASA  had 
requested  $9  million  for  a  new  noise  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1973,  but  Congress 
authorized  and  appropriated  $30  million 
to  insure  more  rapid  action  to  quiet  the 
engines  of  the  current  narrow-body 
jets— DC-8.  707.  737.  DC-9  and  727— with 
what  is  called  a  new  quiet  front  fan. 
However,  OMB  and  NASA  reduced  the 
program  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  $21  mil- 
lion. On  top  of  that.  OMB  withheld  $15.4 
million  and  released  only  $5.6  million  to 
NASA. 

In  January  of  this  year,  OMB  released 
the  remaining  $15.4  million  but  limited 
the  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  force 
NASA  to  choose  between  the  JT-3D 
engine — DC-8  and  707 — and  the  JT-8I>— 
727,  737,  DC-9.  NASA  picked  the  JT-8D 
powered  aircraft  because  there  are  more 
of  them,  they  take  off  and  land  more 
frequently  and  are  expected  to  be  around 
longer.  But  this  decision  left  the  most 
noisv  aircraft — the  four-engined  DC-8 
and  707 — free  to  hammer  at  our  ears  for 
the  next  10  or  15  years. 

One  other  modification  is  being  inves- 
tigated: the  FAA  has  expanded  on  some 
earlier  NASA  research  which  is  based  on 
putting  sound  absorbing  materials  inside 
the  covers  of  the  engines.  Tests  show  that 
tliis  method  provides  some  relief  but  not 
nearly  to  the  extent  of  the  new  front  fan 
approach. 

Based  on  testimony  taken  during  the 
hearings  and  extensive  discussion,  the 
committee  determined  that  the  JT-3D 
modification  is  technically  feasible  and  a 
substantial  number  of  4-engine  jet  air- 
craft would  be  fiying  well  into  the  1980's. 
Therefore,  it  was  concluded  that  to 
achieve  substantial  aircraft  noise  reduc- 
tions, reinstatement  of  the  JT-3D  part 
of  the  program  was  warranted  from  tech- 
nological and  fleet-life  points  of  view. 

FLIGHT    TESTING 

In  the  initial  submission  of  the  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  request,  the  JT-8D  pro- 
gram allowed  only  for  ground  testing  of 
the  three  aircraft  involved.  Questioning 
of  a  DOT  witness  led  the  committee  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  FAA  would  not 
undertake  a  rulemaking  process  unless 
flight  testing  was  conducted.  NASA  has 
also  recognized  this  major  defect  in  their 
program  and  began  working  with  Boeing 
and  Douglas  in  an  effort  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram which  incorporates  flight  testing 
but  stays  within  the  $40  million  program 
ceiling.  The  Congress  should  insist  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  program  which  would 
quickly  acquire  the  data  necessary  for  the 
FAA  to  take  rulemaking  action.  Such  a 
program  necessarily  involves  flight  test- 
ing at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
prompt  action  thereafter  by  the  FAA. 

The  committee  voted  to  amend  the 
NASA  request  so  that  the  increase  of  $14 
million  is  reserved  for  the  JT-3D  refan 
retrofit;  additionally,  the  committee 
voted  to  reserve  $18  million  currently  in 
the  fiscal  year  1974  NASA  budget  request 
for  the  JT-8D  for  use  only  on  that  pro- 
gram. 
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QUESTOL 

An  increase  of  $20  million  in  aeronau- 
tical R.  &  D.  is  recommended  to  reinstate 
the  quiet  experimental  short  take-oCf  and 
landing — Questol — program.  To  help 
solve  the  terminal  area  congestion  and 
safety  problems,  the  CARD  study  recom- 
mended, and  the  committee  agreed,  that 
work  should  proceed  on  a  new  short  haul 
air  transportation  system.  As  part  of  this 
work,  the  Questol  program  was  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget.  Its  purpose  was  to  develop  two 
experimental  flight  vehicles  to  be  used  to 
produce  flight  validated  quiet-propul- 
sive-ltft  technology.  Subsequently  it  weis 
cut  to  one  vehicle  to  lower  program  costs. 
The  data  resulting  from  the  program 
was  to  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  de- 
sign and  certification  criteria,  noise  regu- 
lation, life-concept  selection,  and  termi- 
nal area  operation. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  program  amoimt 
approved  by  the  Congress  was  $27,500,- 
000;  however,  except  for  $500,000,  the 
funds  were  impounded  by  the  OMB.  In 
November  1973,  NASA  was  permitted  to 
select  a  contractor,  Lockheed-Georgia. 
Preliminary  design  work  was  accom- 
plished with  the  $500,000.  In  January 
1973.  the  program  was  terminated  and 
NASA  was  given  instructions  to  work  out 
a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Air 
Force  on  the  Advanced  Medium  STOL 
Transport — AMST.  The  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  two  programs  is  that 
Questol  was  specifically  planned  with  a 
great  deal  of  inherent  research  flexibility 
directed  toward  the  commercial  market, 
whereas  the  AMST  prototypes  to  be  pro- 
duced by  Boeing  and  Douglas  are  specific 
point  designs  providing  for  a  relatively 
narrow  range  of  research  and  develop- 
ment directly  related  to  a  military  re- 
quirement. 

The  important  role  that  QUESTOL  was 
to  play  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 
quiet  short-haul  air  transportation  sys- 
tem is  the  basic  reason  for  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  reinstate  the  program. 
It  was  concluded  that  relying  on  the 
military  prototypes  would  substantially 
limit  the  usefulness  of  research  data  and 
drastically  delay  availability  of  informa- 
tion necessary  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  achieve  a  competitive  position 
in  the  quiet  short  haul  field  of  aviation. 

Aside  from  the  foreign  competitive  as- 
pects of  this  field  which  are  severe,  there 
are  urgent  domestic  reasons  to  proceed 
with  this  technology.  As  noted  earlier, 
reducing  aircraft  noise  and  congestion 
are  important  objectives  in  aviation. 
Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  conges- 
tion around  air  terminals  is  the  subject 
of  safety  and  midair  collision:  a  trans- 
portation system  based  on  QUESTOL  and 
other  related  work  should  reduce  con- 
gestion and  provide  for  safer  operations. 

AVIATION  SAFETY 

While  safety  considerations  are  related 
to  the  QUESTOL  program,  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  aviation  safety  must  be 
singled  out  for  continuing  attention  by 
the  Congress  and  all  parties  concerned- 
public  and  private.  While  noting  that 
NASA's  role  In  safety  has  been  greatly 
diminished  and  that  the  major  part  of 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibilities 
in  avlat^n  safety  rest  within  the  FAA, 


the  committee  urges  NASA  to  seek  out 
every  possible  way  to  insure  that  its 
capabilities  are  used  in  solving  aviation 
safety  problems.  The  year  1972  saw  a 
disturbing  rise  in  the  number  of  sched- 
uled carrier  accidents  and  passenger 
fatalities. 

NUCLEAR    RESEARCH 

An  increase  of  $10  million  from  $1 
million  to  $11  million  Is  recommended 
for  advanced  nuclear  power  and  propul- 
sion research.  The  committee  does  not 
agree  with  NASA's  and  the  AEC's  aban- 
donment of  nearly  the  entire  field  of  nu- 
clear power  and  propulsion  for  space.  The 
increase  voted  by  the  committee  Is  de- 
signed to  permit  the  retention  of  a  rela- 
tively small  nucleus  of  work  with  em- 
phasis on  various  areas  of  advanced 
technology.  Another  objective  inherent 
in  the  committee's  action  is  to  emphasize 
the  transfer  of  appropriate  results  ac- 
quired from  the  nearly  $1,500,000,000 
spent  on  nuclear  power  and  propulsion 
during  the  past  decade  or  so. 

There  are  important  potential  benefits 
of  broad  concern  to  the  Nation.  Work 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  which 
potentially  can  be  related  to  solution  for 
our  serious  energy  problems.  Among  po- 
tential applications  are  these: 

One.  Central  power  station  topping 
cycle  power  units ; 

Two.  Oceanographic  nuclear  power 
supplies; 

Three.  Compact  mobile  power  genera- 
tors for  electric  trains,  buses,  trucks, 
autos; 

Four.  Utility  peak  load  power  genera- 
tors— standby  power  systems;    and 

Five.  Apartment  building  total  energy 
powerplants. 

In  later  years  the  work  could  definitely 
be  applied  to  uses  in  space  and  would 
greatly  reduce  the  prospect  of  'lost  R.  & 
D."  which  will  result  from  the  currently 
planned  termination. 

The  $10  million  would  be  generally  al- 
located to  four  research  areas  in  the  fol- 
lowing priority : 

First.  Thermionics:  numerous  terres- 
trial payoffs,  space  power,  and  electric 
propulsion; 

Second.  Gas  core  reactors :  new  sources 
of  extremely  high  energy  for  the  future; 

Third.  High  temperature  gas  cooled 
reactors:  evaluate  for  process  heat — coal 
gasification,  hydrogen  generation,  iron 
ore  reduction,  et  cetera;  and 

Fourth.  Medium  power  nuclear  elec- 
tric: maintain  technologj'  base  for  poten- 
tial applications:  NASA,  commercial, 
DOD — electric  power  source  in  the  2-20 
kilowatt  range. 

There  is  no  other  place  in  the  Federal 
Government  or  industrj'  where  much  of 
this  research  is  being  done.  Complete 
abandonment  of  the  work,  v.hich  is 
relatively  small,  is  very  diflicult.  to  under- 
stand— even  in  the  present  budget  cli- 
mate. For  example,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  any  sensible  energ>'  research  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  this  Nation  would 
involve  a  significant  part  of  this  con- 
tinued program. 

TRACKING    NETWORK 

A  decrease  of  $10  million  from  $250 
to  $240  million  is  recommended  for 
tracking  and  data  acquisition.  The  re- 
duction in  tracking  and  data  acquisi- 


tion is  primarily  an  action  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  offset  partially,  some  of  the 
high  priority  increases  discussed  above. 
The  decrease  is  not  related  to  any  specific 
component  of  the  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition program;  however,  a  prelimi- 
nary review  suggests  that  declining  utili- 
zation of  the  manned  space  flight 
network  in  coming  years  calls  for  very 
close  scrunity  of  the  expenditures  in  this 
area.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  level 
of  contractor  staflQng  at  a  number  of 
stations. 

Because  of  the  drastically  changed 
nature  of  the  workload  planned  for  the 
tracking  and  data  acquisition  networks 
during  the  next  5  or  6  years,  a  thorough 
and  detailed  review  of  the  tracking  and 
data  acquisition  program  is  necessary 
beyond  that  which  has  been  carried  dur- 
ing the  authorization  hearings  this  year. 

TECHNOLOGY    UTILIZATION 

An  increase  of  $500,000  from  $4  mil- 
lion to  $4,500,000  is  recommended  for 
technology  utilization.  For  many  years 
the  committee  has  strongly  supported 
this  program.  This  position  has  been 
taken  because  of  a  firm  belief  in  the 
basic  principle  behind  the  teclinology 
utilization  program;  scientific,  techno- 
logical and  management  knowledge  ac- 
quired with  public  fimds  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public  sector  for  its 
benefit  as  quickly  and  efiBciently  as 
possible. 

The  $500,000  increase  would  be  used 
for  the  following  purposes:  $225,000  for 
new  technology  dissemination  to  industry 
and  State  and  local  goveriiments  through 
Regional  Dissemination  Centers:  and 
$245,000  for  technologj-  applications  in 
supporting  pubhc  sector  requirements  in 
health  care,  eiTvlronmental  control, 
transportation  and  public  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee of  both  sides  struggled  with 
the  problem  of  increasing  funds  in  the 
inflation-prone  economy  we  now  live  in. 
Individually  and  collectively  we  weighed 
the  issues  and  concluded  that  measures 
to  attack  the  problems  of  aircraft  noise, 
safety,  congestion,  and  technology  trans- 
fer are  urgent.  Tlie  payoffs  from  the 
relatively  modest  increase  of  S34.5  mil- 
lion win  be  large. 

More  quietness  near  airports  for  mil- 
lions of  citizens. 

Less  air  congestion  and  safer,  more 
economical  operations. 

Greater  use  of  technology  produced  in 
Government-funded  programs  in  solving 
civil  problems. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  till  before 
you  today  as  a  commitment  to  solnng 
the  problems  which  I  have  described  for 
you. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  7528,  the  fiscal 
year  1974  NASA  authorization  bill. 

We  have  before  us  an  annual  author- 
ization bill  put  together  under  very  con- 
strained budgetary  conditions.  The  re- 
quest for  space  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  this  year  totaled  $3,016.- 
000,000.  This  represents  the  lowest  re- 
quest for  the  national  space  efl'ort  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  since  fiscal  year 
1962. 

During  the  budgetarj-  review  process, 
the  NASA  total  requirements  for  fiscal 
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year  1974  was  reduced  from  a  Arm  bal- 
anced program  of  $3,540,400,000  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  the 
slightly  over  S3  billion  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

Further  limitations  on  expenditures 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  1973  were  im- 
posed upon  NASA  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  by  the  withholding 
of  $345.5  million  of  the  $3.4  billion  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  last  year. 

These  stringent  budget  limitations  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  have  forced 
the  cancellation  of  the  NERVA  prograun 
in  which  over  a  billion  dollars  has  been 
invested:  the  suspension  of  efforts  on 
the  high  energy  astronomy  observatory 
program;  the  delay  of  the  second  Earth 
resources  technology  satellite  for  2  years; 
a  delay  of  1  year  on  the  TIROS  N  me- 
teorological satellite;  the  phasing  out  of 
NASA's  work  in  experimental  communi- 
cations satellites;  and  the  cancellation 
of  the  follow-on  advanced  technology 
satellite.  With  the  exception  of  the 
NERVA  program,  all  of  these  cancella- 
tions or  deferrals  are  in  the  space  ap- 
plications program  in  which  space  tech- 
nology is  directly  applied  to  the  benefit 
of  man. 

In  addition  to  the  curtailment  of  these 
research  and  development  efforts,  budg- 
etary restraints  will  cause  a  further  re- 
duction of  1,880  positions  in  the  NASA 
civil  service  complement  and  the  closing 
of  the  Plum  Brook  Station  in  Ohio. 
These  personnel  reductions  will  lower 
the  NASA  strength  to  24.970  personnel 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  which  is 
the  lowest  strength  since  June  1962. 
Coupled  with  this  will  be  further  reduc- 
tions in  contractor  employment  on 
NASA  programs.  The  number  of  per- 
sonnel working  on  NASA  contracts  is 
estimated  to  reach  a  new  low  of  slightly 
over  100,000  personnel  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1974,  the  lowest  rate  of  con- 
tract employment  on  space  activities 
since  June  1961. 

These  continuing  drastic  cutbacks  in 
personnel  are  having  a  serious  impact 
on  local  communities  throughout  the 
coimtry.  For  example,  at  the  Marshall 
Space  Flight  Center  located  in  Hunts- 
ville.  Ala.,  a  reduction-in-force  of  650 
civil  service  personnel  will  be  required 
during  fiscal  year  1974  as  a  result  of 
fiscal  constraints  representing  a  cut  of 
over  10  percent  in  the  work  force.  This, 
coupled  with  a  reduction  of  1.088  In  con- 
tract service  support  employees,  will 
cause  undue  economic  hardships  on  the 
local  community.  This  is  only  one  com- 
munity affected  by  the  cutbacks  in  the 
space  effort.  When  you  add  to  this  the 
impacts  in  hundreds  of  other  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  it  is  readily 
discernible  that  the  national  economy 
will  exp>erience  further  downturns,  a 
trend  which  must  be  halted! 

The  Congress  was  informed  2  years 
ago  that  the  NASA  budget  had  leveled 
out  at  about  $3.3  billion.  Last  year  the 
Congress  approved  the  Presidents  re- 
quest of  $3.4  billion,  encompassing  a  pro- 
gram which,  according  to  testimony, 
was  planned  and  configured  so  as  not  to 
require  any  increases  in  future  NASA 
budgets  above  the  $3.4  billion  level,  ex- 
cept as  necessary  to  meet  the  effects  of 
Inflation.  This  stabilization  of  the  an- 


nual level  of  effort  was  well  received  by 
most  of  us  who  are  associated  with  an- 
nual space  legislation,  since  pertuba- 
tions  in  space  spending  cause  increased 
costs  in  meeting  program  objectives  and 
create  obstacles  in  managing  dynamic 
research  programs  of  this  nature.  The 
reduction  in  planned  fiscal  year  1974  ex- 
penditures create  further  perturbations 
which  in  the  final  analysis  will  eventu- 
ally cost  the  taxpayer  more  to  accom- 
plish the  same  missions,  which  could  be 
avoided  if  a  stabilized  space  expenditure 
level  could  be  achieved. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics had  added  $57.5  million  or  1.9 
percent  to  the  President's  request  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  a  very  modest  increase 
under  the  circumstances.  This  increase 
will  give  added  emphasis  to  the  Space 
Shuttle,  applications,  aeronautics,  and 
space  benefits  programs,  and  represents 
a  small  step  forward  toward  maintain- 
ing a  stabilized  and  progressive  annual 
space  effort.  More  could  be  done,  but 
this  would  be  extremely  difficult  under 
the  present  budgetary  environment.  We 
are  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  solu- 
tion within  present  constraints. 

There  are  many  more  things  that 
could  be  done  making  use  of  residual 
Apollo  hardware.  There  exists  in  inven- 
tory at  the  present  time  $400  million  in 
Apollo  hardware  which  is  presently  un- 
committed. Another  $560  million  in  Apol- 
lo hardware  is  committed  as  backup  for 
the  Skylab  and  Apollo/ Soyuz  test  proj- 
ects. This  represents  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  hardware  already  paid  for 
which  could  be  put  to  use  if  fiscal  re- 
straints were  eased  to  permit  the  sched- 
uling of  missions  within  a  stabilized 
ceiling  of  space  spending. 

Missions  such  as  polar  earth  surveys 
could  bring  spectacular  results  of  per- 
haps immediate  and  significant  benefits 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  A  second 
Skylab  could  be  flown  to  augment  the 
crippled  Skylab  A  now  in  orbit,  thereby 
realizing  all  of  the  benefits  origfinally 
envisioned  from  the  program.  Such  a 
mission  could  be  accomplished  as  an  in- 
ternational cooperative  effort,  possibly  as 
a  joint  venture  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

These,  and  many  more  rewarding  mis- 
sions could  be  flown  that  would  be  of  di- 
rect benefit  to  mankind  if  fiscal  re- 
straints were  lifted.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
administration  recognizes  the  serious  ef- 
fects on  the  national  economy  that  are 
being  caused  by  the  cutbacks  in  space 
spending  and  that  some  remedial  action 
will  be  taken  to  stabilize  the  level  of  ef- 
fort in  the  near  future. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  Space  Shuttle 
effort,  and  while  I  advocate  Increased 
expenditures  that  would  permit  the  use 
of  uncommitted  Apollo  hardware  for 
other  missions,  I  do  not  think  these  mis- 
sions should  be  programed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Shuttle.  A  stabilized  pro- 
gram of  $3.4  million  would  permit  this 
Nation  to  realize  a  better  return  on  our 
Investment  made  to  date  by  using  exist- 
ing and  already  pald-for  space  hard- 
ware. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  I  recognize  that 
in  the  allocation  of  funds  to  support  the 
multitude  of  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams each  year,  hard  decisions  must 
be  made  based  upon  an  overall  consid- 


eration of  national  priorities  and  needs. 
And  on  this  basis,  there  are  some  who 
have  urged  further  sharp  reductions  in 
the  Nation's  space  effort.  But,  when  we 
consider  the  very  real  benefits  of  NASA's 
program — in  advancing  scientific  knowl- 
edge. In  exploration,  in  the  practical 
applications  of  aeronautics  and  space, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly  in  meet- 
ing the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
have  a  continuously  culvancing  technol- 
ogy— and  when  we  consider  that  the 
NASA  portion  of  the  overall  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  amounts  to 
less  than  1.2  percent,  down  from  4.3  per- 
cent in  1965.  a  factor  of  more  than 
three — I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our 
national  space  program  more  than  justi- 
fies Its  present  place  In  any  objective 
ranking  of  national  priorities. 

I  heartily  recommend  that  H.R.  7528 
now  before  this  body  to  authorize  $3,073.- 
500,000  for  the  National  Aeronautic  and 
Space  Administration  be  passed. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  and  unequivocal  support  of 
H.R.  7528,  the  NASA  Authorization  Act. 
This  is  a  very  good  bill  and  the  product 
of  intensive  work  by  members  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
the  excellent  leadership  of  our  chairman, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teague>,  and  the  other  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  I  have  been  privileged 
to  work  with,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Heckler ». 

This  bill  represents  a  reduction  of  $33 
million  from  the  administration's  total 
budget  request  and  I  believe  Is  a  prudent 
budget  for  both  space  exploration  and 
needed  research  and  development. 

I  will  not  go  Into  a  detailed  breakdown 
of  this  budget  since  this  has  been  amply 
described  by  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  I  want  to  describe  one 
program  that  I  believe  has  exceptional 
merit. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
are  properly  concerned  about  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  various  means  of 
transportation,  it  is  understandable  that 
one  of  their  major  concerns  is  airplane 
engine  noise.  It  was  this  concern  in  1972 
that  prompted  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Technology-  to 
fight  for  a  refan  retrofit  program  that 
would  significantly  lower  the  noise  level 
of  engines  on  existing  jet  aircraft.  Then 
the  Congress,  In  1972,  approved  this  ini- 
tiative and  the  3-year  refan  retrofit  pro- 
gram was  funded  for  $130  million. 

This  program,  as  originally  approved 
by  Congress,  would  have  allocated  enough 
money  to  provide  for  the  complete  re- 
search and  development  of  noise  sup- 
pression equipment  to  retrofit  both  the 
JT-8D  engines  that  are  on  the  727s, 
737's,  and  DC-9's,  and  the  JT-3D  engines 
that  are  on  the  DC-8's  and  707's. 

Unfortunately,  congressional  intent 
was  violated  by  OMB  and  NASA,  and  in 
January  of  1973  they  decided  unilaterally 
to  cancel  the  JT-3D  program. 

Durlrig  questioning  In  the  subcom- 
mittee. I,  together  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler'. 
ascertained  two  important  fa^.  First, 
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the  JT-3D  engine,  which  Is  on  the  DC- 
8's  and  707 's,  will  still  be  flying  in  large 
numbers  during  the  198D's  and,  therefore, 
will  contribute  to  noise  pollution  over 
our  urban  areas. 

Second,  we  discerned  a  hesitancy  in 
NASA  to  go  ahead  with  this  program  in 
spite  of  renewed  and  continuing  con- 
gressional interest  and  support.  I,  there- 
fore, offered  an  amendment  to  specifl- 
cally  authorize  both  the  retrofit  programs 
for  the  JT-8D  and  JT-3D  engines.  The 
cost  of  this  program  is  $14  million  for 
this  year  for  the  JT-3D  and  $18  million 
for  the  JT-8D.  The  total  price  tag  is  still 
around  the  $130  million  that  we  author- 
ized last  year  and  the  cost  for  the  JT- 
3D  is  $33  million  according  to  NASA. 

There  is  another  important  factor  to 
keep  in  mind.  This  Is  one  of  the  few  pro- 
grams that  require  the  return  of  U.S.  R. 
&  D.  money  when  they  go  into  full  pro- 
duction. Therefore.  It  Is  highly  probable 
that  this  investment  by  NASA  will  be 
recouped  when  the  manufacturer  begins 
full  scale  production  of  the  refan  retro- 
fit kits. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  re- 
fan program  sis  opposed  to  nacelles  or 
other  acoustically  treated  engines  Is 
that  refan  programs  do  not  cut  down  on 
engine  performance  and  are  effective  in 
suppressing  jet  takeoff  roar— a  lead- 
ing source  of  noise  pollution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
7528. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7528,  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  bill  before  us  today  reflects  still 
another  decline  in  the  budget  of  the 
space  agency — for  the  7th  year  in  a  row. 
Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  the  space  program  should 
have  become  the  whipping  boy  during 
the  Nation  s  current  economic  distress. 
The  space  program  has  been  extraordi- 
narily successful.  Furthermore,  there 
seems  to  be  general  agi-eement  that  the 
space  program  represents  an  Important 
part  of  this  Nation's  Investment  In  the 
future — an  investment  in  research  and 
development  oriented  toward  civil  needs, 
rather  than  military  objectives.  Finally, 
the  technology  generated  by  the  space 
effort  has  already  proven  Its  usefulness 
to  modern  society  in  many  ways. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  successes  of  the 
past  15  years,  and  the  demonstrable  value 
of  space  technology  to  improving  the 
quality  of  our  lives,  the  Nation's  invest- 
ment in  space  continues  to  decline. 

Most  distressing  to  me  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science 
and  Applications  is  the  fact  that  the 
space  applications  program  has  been  cut 
approximately  20  percent  this  year,  the 
largest  reduction  by  far  in  any  portion  of 
the  NASA  budget. 

The  reduction  in  space  applications  is 
unwise  in  my  view,  and  it  is  clearly  con- 
tradictory to  NASA's  stated  public  policy 
announced  in  December  1971  when  a  sep- 
arate Office  of  Applications  was  estab- 
lished with  a  new  Associate  Administra- 
tor at  its  head. 

This  major  reorganization  within 
NASA  was  designed  to  give  greater  em- 
phasis to  space  applicatioris  In  the  fu- 
ture;, according  to  Dr.  James  Fletcher, 
the  Administrator  of  NASA. 


This  reorganization  and  the  new  em- 
ph£isis  on  applications  occurred  after 
several  years  of  urging  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  notably  my  distin- 
guished predecessors  as  chairmen  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and  Ap- 
plications, the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Karth)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downing). 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  ever  there  was  a  pro- 
gram that  had  already  proved  its  value 
to  mankind  and  one  which  holds  out  even 
greater  promise  for  the  future.  It  Is  the 
space  applications  program.  I  am  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  those  satellite  systems 
which  provide  communications  services, 
meteorological  observations,  earth  re- 
sources surveys,  navigation  and  air  traffic 
control  data,  among  other  things.  These 
systems  already  provide  services  and  in- 
formation worth  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  armually;  and  the  future  Is  even 
brighter. 

Let  me  make  a  few  remarks  about 
communications.  In  the  short  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  space  effort,  a  mere 
15  years  ago,  research  and  develop- 
ment conducted  by  NASA  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  profitable  private  en- 
terprise— Comsat — which  now  makes 
available  modern,  dependable,  low-cost 
communications  around  the  globe.  In- 
cluding places  that  were  virtually  Inac- 
cessible prior  to  the  advent  of  satellite 
systems.  A  novelty  just  a  few  years  ago, 
the  satellite  Is  now  an  Integral  part  of 
the  International  communications  sys- 
tem. People  everywhere  have  come  to  de- 
pend upon  communications  satellites  for 
lilgh-quality  intercontinental  voice,  tele- 
vision, and  data  transmissions. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the 
relatively  small  Investment  by  NASA  in 
communications  research  and  develop- 
ment during  the  last  decade  has  estab- 
Ushed  the  United  States  as  the  imdls- 
puted  leader  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  In  this  Important  new  technology. 

While  advances  In  space  communica- 
tions technology  have  been  truly 
astonishing,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
It  Is  now  reasonable  to  predict  the  de- 
velopment of  such  things  as  direct 
broadcast  satellites  which  may  someday 
revolutionize  our  educational  system. 
Other  areas  of  interest  include:  devel- 
opment of  laser  communications,  higher 
gain  antennas,  higher  power  transmit- 
ters— the  list  of  possible  advances  is  very 
long  indeed. 

Yet,  despite  the  successes  of  the  past 
and  the  challenging  work  that  remains 
for  the  future.  NASA  has  notified  the 
Congress  that  a  decision  was  taken  re- 
cently to  phase  out  virtually  all  com- 
munications research  and  development 
beginning  this  year.  To  many  of  us,  this 
decision  seems  Incredible. 

NASA's  explanation  is  that  private  en- 
terprise is  so  well  established  in  the  space 
communications  business  that  future  re- 
search and  development  can  be  left  to 
the  private  sector.  Certainly,  private  en- 
terprise should  be  encouraged  to  take  on 
as  much  of  the  research  and  development 
In  communications  as  possible.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  substantial  research  and 
development  performed  in  the  labora- 
tories of  Comsat  and  the  other  great 
American  communications  companies. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  their  efforts 


will  be  directed  primarily  toward  refining 
and  upgrading  existing  technology.  Re- 
search that  looks  farther  into  the  future, 
and  which  seems  unlikely  to  generate 
earnings  In  the  relatively  short  term 
is  unlikely  to  be  undertaken  by  private 
industry. 

After  all,  the  managers  of  companies 
Uke  Comsat  must  answer  to  private 
investors  for  the  work  done  in  their  lab- 
oratories, and  the  resources  devoted  to 
such  work.  Their  shareholders  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  reasonable  return  on 
their  Investment  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, and  the  managers  therefore  tend 
to  direct  their  research  efforts  into  ven- 
tures that  are  likely  to  be  economically 
viable  In  5  years  or  less.  Everyone  accepts 
this  premise  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

But  we,  as  a  society,  also  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  Invest  In  the  long  range  fu- 
ture. In  point  of  fact,  the  United  States 
has  a  long  history  of  using  public  re- 
jsources  for  research  and  development  In 
such  fields  as  aeronautics,  atomic  energy, 
and  many  other  areas  once  considered 
exotic.  As  a  result  of  such  Investments 
In  the  past,  a  number  of  vigorous  and 
profitable  industries  have  come  into  be- 
ing during  recent  decades.  The  United 
States  leads  all  other  nations,  for  exam- 
ple. In  the  production  of  aircraft  and 
aircraft  engines.  America's  computer  In- 
dustry Is  imchallenged  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. The  United  States  also  leads  the 
world  in  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy. 

Just  as  we  have  Invested,  as  a  Nation, 
in  the  advance  of  various  technologies 
in  the  past,  I  believe  we  should  continue 
to  make  appropriate  investments  in  re- 
search that  will  lead  to  the  next  genera- 
tion of  communications  satellites,  and 
even  beyond.  Accordingly,  our  committee 
has  urged  NASA  to  reconsider  Its  decision 
to  withdraw  from  communications 
R.  k  D. 

Another  element  in  the  space  applica- 
tions program  that  fared  rather  badly 
during  preparation  of  the  NASA  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  was  the  Earth 

Resources  Technolog>'  Satellite— ERTS 

project. 

The  first  ERTS  satellite  was  launched 
last  July,  and  although  it  has  experienced 
problems  with  tape  recorders  and  one  of 
the  major  experiments,  it  has  been  a 
great  success.  A  few  weeks  ago.  I  at- 
tended a  symposium  during  which  the 
results  of  ERTS-l  were  discussed.  More 
than  100  papers  were  submitted  by  the 
experimenters  involved  in  the  program, 
and  some  600  scientists  from  the  United 
States  and  several  foreign  countries  were 
present.  The  enthusiasm  among  the  par- 
ticipants was  quite  contagious. 

The  usefulness  of  the  ERTS  data  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  information  from  ERTS 
would  be  more  costly  and  more  difficult — 
in  some  cases  impossible — to  obtain  in 
any  other  way. 

This  remarkable  satellite  produces 
photo-like  images  of  the  Earth's  surface 
100  miles  on  a  side  In  various  bands  In 
the  spectrum. 

The  satellite  circles  the  globe  14  times 
a  day,  taking  pictures  of  the  same  area — 
every  area — on  Earth  every  18  days,  at 
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the  same  sun  atigle.  The  potential  for 
detecting  changes  In  our  natural  re- 
sources is  obvious.  It  Is  important  to 
know,  for  example,  where  and  to  what 
extent  a  river  has  overrun  its  banks  in  a 
flood  situation,  and  after  the  waters  re- 
cede, what  has  happened  to  the  sur- 
rounding land  area.  Only  repetitive  cov- 
erage can  give  us  this  information. 
ERTS-1  has  provided  this  information 
in  connection  with  the  recent  flooding  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Perhaps  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  seen  the  'before  and 
after"  ERTS  pictures  of  the  Mississippi 
River  flood. 

Over  300  scientists  are  examining 
ERTS  data  under  contract  to  NASA. 
They  are  required  to  report  their  find- 
ings and  conclusions,  find  abstracts  of 
their  reports  are  published  weekly  by  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service 
of  the  Etepartment  of  Commerce.  They 
have  indicated  that  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies  are  acquiring  truly  signifi- 
cant information  useful  to  land-use 
planners,  geologists,  hydrologists.  and 
managers  in  many  other  fields. 

Recently  the  second  tape  recorder 
aboard  ERTS-1  failed,  and  the  space- 
craft is  now  limping  along,  providing 
data  only  in  real  time  over  North  Amer- 
ica. 

The  second  ERTS  satellite  was  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  launch  in  November 
of  this  year,  as  a  back-up  to  ERTS-1.  In 
presenting  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  to 
Congress,  however.  NASA  officials  in- 
formed us  that  ERTS-B  had  been  re- 
scheduled for  launch  in  1976  due  to 
budget  constraints.  This  action  was  taken 
in  order  to  save  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  mission  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  They  admitted,  of  course,  that  the 
delay  would  increase  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  substantially. 

Should  NASA  persist  in  the  long  delay 
until  1976  for  the  launch  of  ERTS-B.  a 
lengthy  hiatus  in  the  acquisition  of  this 
important  data  seems  assured. 

Our  committee  has  acted  to  prevent 
this  from  happening.  We  have  made 
clear  our  intention  that  ERTS-B  should 
be  prepared  for  launch  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  and  the  bill  before  us 
today  authorizes  an  additional  $7  million 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  space  applications 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  is  the  lowest 
it  has  been  in  several  years.  NASA  re- 
quested authorization  for  only  $147  mil- 
lion, compared  to  Edmost  $195  million 
last  year.  The  result  is  that  a  proposed 
experimental  navigation  satellite  called 
ATS-C-2  was  disapproved;  the  next  gen- 
eration meteorological  satellite  called 
TIROS-N  will  be  delayed  for  at  least 
1  year;  a  communications  satellite  called 
ATS-G,  on  which  more  than  $13  million 
has  already  been  spent  has  been  can- 
celed. In  short,  that  part  of  the  NASA 
program  which  has  the  greatest  economic 
impact  on  our  society,  and  which  is  most 
widely  understood  and  supported  by  the 
American  public  and  the  Congress  is 
being  shortchanged. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  want 
to  menticHi  the  other  major  division 
within  NASA  over  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Space  Science  and  Applica- 


tions has  jurisdiction — the  OfiBce  of 
Space  Science. 

NASA  requested  a  total  of  $553  million 
for  the  Space  Science  program.  In  an 
effort  to  remain  within  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  the  com- 
mittee reduced  this  amount  by  $7  million 
in  order  to  provide  additional  funding  for 
the  ERTS-B  project,  mentioned  earlier. 

The  Space  Science  program  utilizes 
sounding  rockets,  satellites  and  probes 
to  make  observations  above  the  Earth's 
atmosphere. 

Since  our  protective  atmosphere  ab- 
sort)s  most  of  the  radiations  that  reach 
the  vicinity  of  the  Earth  from  the  sun 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  it  is  essential 
to  place  instruments  above  the  atmos- 
phere in  order  to  measur*  and  observe 
phenomena  which  hold  the  secrets  to 
the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of 
nature. 

Solar  observatories  study  the  Sun  in 
an  effort  to  understand  how  this  con- 
trolled nuclear  fusion  reactor  operates. 
Scientists  believe  that  understanding  the 
dynamics  of  the  Sun  may  some  day 
lead  to  a  method  for  controlling  nuclear 
fusion  here  on  Earth.  When  that  day 
comes,  mankind  will  have  available  an 
imlimited  and  virtually  pollution-free 
energy  source.  That  day  may  be  far  into 
the  future,  but  a  vigorous  solar  physics 
program  may  help  to  hasten  its  coniing. 

In  addition,  solar  energy  impinging 
upon  the  Earth's  atmosphere  and  sur- 
face causes  the  wind  circulation  patterns 
which  move  major  weather  systems 
around  the  globe.  It  follows  that  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  Sun's  dynamics 
will  contribute  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Earth's  weather  and  climate. 

Astronomy,  one  of  the  oldest  sciences, 
has  also  commanded  a  large  effort  in  the 
Space  Science  program.  Recently  there 
have  been  discoveries  of  phenomena  in 
the  imiverse  which  have  been  given  such 
esoteric  names  as  quasars,  pulsars,  black 
holes,  neutron  stars,  and  supernovas.  Our 
imderstanding  of  these  phenomena  is 
very  limited  at  the  present  time  and  our 
scientists  are  eager  to  place  instruments 
in  orbit  above  the  atmosphere  which  will 
measure  and  observe  the  high  energy 
radiations  emanating  from  these  astro- 
nomical curiosities.  We  are  told  that 
science  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  golden 
age  of  discovery  which  will  lead  to  man's 
understanding  of  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  universe. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
about  the  Planetarj'  Exploration  pro- 
gram. By  launching  spacecraft  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  other  bodies  which  make 
up  our  solar  system  scientists  have  been 
able  to  make  more  detailed  observations 
of  the  planets. 

I  hardly  need  to  remind  anyone  of  the 
remarkably  successful  Mariner  9  mission 
to  Mars  which  was  completed  some 
months  ago.  As  a  result  of  that  mission, 
most  of  the  surface  of  Mars  has  been 
mapped,  new  data  has  been  received  re- 
garding the  Martian  atmosphere  and 
topography,  and  sites  have  been  selected 
for  the  next  mission  to  Mars,  the  Viking 
soft-landing  mission  in  1976. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  As  I  have  already  indicated.  I  would 


prefer  to  have  a  more  vigorous  space 
effort,  and  I  regret  the  continued  decline 
in  the  NASA  budget.  I  am  especially  un- 
happy about  the  drastic  reduction  in  the 
applications  program,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  express  the  views  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and 
Applications  when  I  urge  NASA  to  re- 
verse the  trend  in  this  important  work. 
I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
achieve  a  better  balance  in  next  year's 
program.  By  that  I  mean  Space  Appli- 
cations should  receive  a  larger  portion  of 
the  total  NASA  budget. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  H.R.  7528  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by 
complimenting  both  our  distinguished 
chairman  and  our  ranking  minority 
member  for  their  leadership  In  formu- 
lating a  very  carefully  constructed  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  authorize 
$3,074  billion  for  our  Nation's  space  effort 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  figure  repre- 
sents the  lowest  space  budget  in  over  a 
decade  and  as  a  result.  Imposes  upon 
NASA  a  number  of  very  critical  financial 
constraints.  I  personally  feel  that  the  $58 
million  increase  voted  by  the  committee, 
as  it  was  spread  between  8  separate 
programs,  is  a  very  necessary  step  in  re- 
storing some  important  programs  which 
had  either  been  deferred  or  eliminated. 

In  my  opinion,  many  of  the  programs 
impacted  by  the  general  cutback  in  space 
funding  are  absolutely  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued advance  in  space.  I  cite  as  one 
example  the  earth  resources  technology 
satellite  which  has  been  orbiting  the 
Earth  since  last  July. 

This  amazing  spacecraft  is  taking 
man's  most  detailed  look  at  the  worlds 
surface  as  it  circles  the  globe  14  times  a 
day  sending  back  an  incredible  amount 
of  data  on  what  man  and  nature  are  do- 
ing to  our  planet.  Since  the  satellite  was 
launched.  ERTS  has  taken  almost  200,- 
000  pictures,  photographing  the  entire 
United  States  and  75  percent  of  the 
world's  land  mass — including  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

But  what  has  been  most  impressive  to 
me  about  this  program  is  the  unanimity 
with  which  scientists  and  space  officials 
have  extolled  its  value.  These  experts 
have  been  impressed  in  particular  by  the 
promising  outlook  for  ERTS  surveys  of 
the  more  remote  regions  of  our  globe 
which  represent  major  unknowns  in 
terms  of  potential  resources  and  use. 

I  flso  find  it  highly  encouraging  that 
ERTS  has  provided  Irvformation  of  such 
immediate  value — locating  new  nickel 
deposits  in  Western  Canada  and  South 
Afric.i;  determining  the  extent  of  forest 
fire  damage  in  the  southwest  United 
States;  pinpointing  smoke  pollution  in 
industrial  centers  such  as  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  and  Minneapolis;  plus  deter- 
mining sewage  and  sludge  sources  in  the 
New  York  harbor  area. 

This  work,  of  course,  is  just  one  aspect 
of  the  total  effort  of  ERTS  in  such  varied 
fields  as  agriculture,  forestry,  geologj'. 
hydrology.  geography.  cartography, 
oceanography,  meteorology  and  environ- 
mental control.  There  can  be  no  question 
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but  that  space  age  technology,  and  in 
particular  ERTS  technology,  will  play  a 
highly  signiflcant  role  in  global  planning. 
I  address  myself  in  particular  to  the 
ERTS  program  as  this  was  one  among  a 
number  of  vital  programs  which  were 
originally  recommended  for  postpone- 
ment. The  Science  Committee  made  the 
very  farsighted  recommendation,  how- 
ever, in  directing  more  money  to  this  ac- 
tivity in  order  that  the  second  spacecraft 
in  the  ERTS  series  be  prepared  for 
launch  as  soon  as  possible.  This  action  is 
certainly  deserving  of  our  fullest  support. 

In  a  related  tiction,  the  science  com- 
mittee also  added  $5  million  to  the  fiscal 
year  1974  request  in  order  to  replace  the 
Convair  990  earth  resources  research  air- 
craft which  was  destroyed  in  a  recent 
mid-air  collision.  This  unique  aircraft 
was  fltted  with  more  than  $1  million 
worth  of  instrumentation  for  studies  of 
astronomy,  meteorology,  oceanography, 
and  a  number  of  other  basic  sciences. 
Although  the  work  of  the  aircraft  very 
closely  complemented  that  of  the  ERTS 
satellite,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  plane 
was  an  airborne  test  bed  used  in  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  much  of 
NASA's  remote  sensing  equipment.  The 
aircraft's  greatest  value  was  as  a  flying 
laboratory  for  instruments  and  experi- 
ments scheduled  to  be  launched  in  space- 
craft. In  fact,  90  percent  of  the  instru- 
ments used  on  the  highly  successful 
Nimbus  weather  satellites  were  tested 
initially  on  the  plane,  and  in  recent 
months,  the  aircraft  was  used  to  simu- 
late characteristics  of  the  Space  Shuttle. 

Let  me  close  by  commenting  briefly 
on  two  other  very  important  space  ef- 
forts— both  of  which  are  in  the  manned 
program. 

In  1975,  this  country,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  will  conduct  an 
unprecedented  joint  manned  space  flight 
project,  the  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project — 
ASTP.  ASTP  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  competitive  nature  of  all  other 
United  States  and  Soviet  space  activities 
with  the  program  representing  a  major 
step  toward  making  space  a  place  where 
the  community  of  man  can  work  in  total 
harmony.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
a  fellow  native  Oklahoman.  Astronaut 
Tom  Stafford,  will  be  commanding  the 
mission.  This  Nation  could  have  picked 
no  finer  ambassador  of  good  will. 

I  will  comment  finally  on  the  Space 
Shuttle  program — a  concept  which  I 
personally  feel  represents  the  keystone 
in  our  fuller  exploitation  of  space.  The 
Shuttle  is  so  superior  to  current  launch 
vehicles  that  I  foresee  Its  application  to 
almost  all  scientific,  commercial,  na- 
tional security,  and  cooperative  inter- 
national space  projects  launched  during 
the  1980's  and  beyond.  With  the  versa- 
tility and  economy  of  this  vehicle,  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  place  into 
space  scientists  and  engineers,  as  well 
as  most  any  size  and  shape  of  manned 
and  unmaruied  vehicles. 

Just  as  important,  the  estimates  con- 
cerning cost  savings  continue  to  be 
highly  favorable.  I  have  made  it  a  point 
of  following  the  various  studies  regard- 
ing Space  Shuttle  economics  and  I  re- 
main convinced  that  the  Shuttle  offers 
significant  flexibility,  utility,  and  cost 


savings  over  more  conventional  launch 
techniques. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  bill 
now  before  the  House  is  the  result  of  a 
very  detailed  analysis  of  every  single 
program  proposed  by  NASA.  Although 
we  are  imposing  severe  flnancial  con- 
straints upon  NASA,  I  feel  assured  that 
the  vigor  of  our  space  effort  will  be 
preserved. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  without  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Teague  )  and  his  committee  have  brought 
to  the  House  an  authorization  designed 
to  carry  forward  our  national  space  ef- 
fort during  the  new  year.  I  urge  total 
support  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Members  of  the  committee  have 
studied  in  detail  the  space  exploration 
program  and  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  potentials  which  could  be  re- 
alized in  greater  benefits  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  with  allocation  of  ad- 
ditional resources  to  this  vital  effort. 
The  program  they  recommend  for  fiscal 
year  1974  is  substantially  within  the 
range  provided  for  in  the  President's 
budget  request. 

Unfortunately,  this  reflects  a  contin- 
uingly  smaller  portion  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget. 

I  am  confident  the  balancing  of  the 
de'^ired  program  with  the  budget  limita- 
tions has  been  a  difficult  task  for  the 
knov.ledgeable  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  committee  is  to  be  particularly 
commended  for  urging  NASA  to  reestab- 
lish a  vigorous  solar  physics  program  at 
the  earliest  practicable  opportunity. 

Space  physics  a'^d  astronomy  promise 
to  be  of  great  fi  t  iucance  to  mankind 
because  the  Sun  is  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  energy  on  Earth.  Understanding  bet- 
ter how  the  Sun  functions,  an  objective  of 
.several  programs  which  have  been  sus- 
pended by  NASA,  may  help  scientists  pro- 
duce new  and  more  pollution-free  sources 
of  energy,  an  urgent  need  now. 

The  committee  again  urges  a  more 
vigorous  space  applications  program,  a 
concept  I  endor.se  to  the  maximum.  The 
space  applications  program  has  enor- 
mous potential  economic  impact  and  di- 
rect meaning  to  all  the  people. 
Understanding  the  value  of  the  scien- 
tific technological  dividends  of  the  space 
effort  is  essential  to  the  kind  of  public 
support  which  is  necessary  for  the  levels 
of  investment  the  Nation  needs  to  make. 

The  committee's  recommendations 
merit  support  and  approval. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7528.  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
continue  to  support  a  well-balanced 
space  program  for  many  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  its  effect  upon  the  na- 
tional economy,  particularly  upon  our 
position  among  the  trading  nations  of 
the  world. 

As  Members  of  this  House  are  all  pain- 
fully aware,  in  recent  years  this  country 
has  experienced  a  growing  balance  of 
payments  deficit,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  20th  century,  last  year  the 
United  States  had  a  trade  deficit.  This 


trend  must  be  reversed  if  the  health  of 
the  American  economy  is  to  be  preserved. 

For  two  decades  following  World  War 
II,  much  of  the  goods  sold  abroad,  and 
most  of  the  goods  sold  in  the  United 
States,  were  produced  by  American  in- 
dustry. But  in  recent  years  many  Amer- 
ic£in  products  have  found  themselves  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  in  the  world 
marketplace.  This  is  especially  true  of 
what  may  be  described  as  low-technology 
products — such  things  as  textiles,  foot- 
wear, iron,  and  steel. 

America  has  retained  its  strong  com- 
petitive position,  however,  in  high-tech- 
nology products,  such  as  aircraft,  elec- 
tronics, computers,  and  machine  tools. 
In  point  of  fact,  exports  of  those  products 
continue  to  exceed  Imports  by  a  substan- 
tial margin,  and  have  helped  to  keep  our 
balance-of-payments  deficits  within 
manageable  bounds  in  recent  years. 

The  basic  reason  for  cur  continued 
strong  position  in  high-technology  prod- 
ucts has  been  the  strength  of  American 
science  and  technology.  Our  sizable  in- 
vestment in  research  and  development 
has  given  our  industry  the  ability  to 
produce  technology-intensive  products 
more  efficiently  than  our  competitors  in 
the  world  market.  For  example,  during 
the  past  decade  American  aerospace 
products  totaled  $28  billion  against  only 
$3  billion  imports  for  a  net  favorable 
trade  balance  of  $25  billion.  Therefore, 
in  a  very  real  sense  American  science  and 
technology  have  proven  to  be  essential 
components  of  our  national  economic 
strength,  and  have  measurably  contrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  our  international 
trade  has  been  kept  within  reasonable 
balance. 

Yet.  the  trend  is  clear,  and  during  the 
past  few  years  it  has  become  obvious  that 
other  nations  are  swiftly  moving  into 
position  to  challenge  American  suprem- 
acy in  high-technology  products,  by 
improving  the  technological  competence 
of  their  own  industries.  European  aero- 
space consortiums  can  be  expected  to 
concentrate  the  efforts  and  resources  of 
previously  scattered  and  competitive 
companies,  thereby  putting  additional 
pressure  on  the  American  aerospace 
industry. 

The  realities  of  the  situation  are  such 
that  the  U.S.  Government  can  no  longer 
remain  complacent  about  our  world  trad- 
ing position. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  na- 
tional space  program  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the 
strength  of  American  science  and  tech- 
nology. It  represents  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  this  Nation's  investment  in  re- 
search and  development,  primarily  in  the 
aerospace  industry — the  single  largest 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  countr>' 
in  spite  of  several  lean  years  during 
which  it  has  lost  about  one-third  of  its 
work  force. 

We  must  continue  to  look  to  the  space 
program  to  generate  those  inventions, 
those  innovations,  those  advances  across 
a  wide  range  of  disciplines  which  will 
form  the  basis  for  tomorrow's  industrial 
production  and  the  enhanced  produc- 
tivity of  American  labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  competition  for 
world  markets  is  getting  tougher  all  the 
time,  and  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
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not  to  invest  in  the  future.  The  space  pro- 
gram is  such  an  investment. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  face  a 
crucial  time  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion's space  program. 

We  have  spent  the  past  15  years  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  reach  the  point  we 
are  at  today — the  point  at  which  we  have 
the  engineering  capability  in  space  to 
get  real  and  highly  valuable  scientific 
information  of  vast  benefit  to  our  people 
here  on  the  Earth. 

It  would  be  nothing  short  of  foolhardy 
to  impair  the  space  program  on  the  very 
threshold  of  its  true  usefulness. 

The  age  of  the  space  spectacular  may 
have  passed,  but  the  age  of  making  use 
of  the  values  of  space  to  aid  mankind 
are  just  beginning,  if  this  Congress  has 
the  foresight  to  persevere. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to 
one  of  the  most  important  facets  of  this 
legislation.  The  Space  Shuttle. 

The  important  feature  of  the  Shuttle 
is  that  it  represents  the  first  attack  on 
the  high  costs  of  space  flight. 

The  essence  of  the  Shuttle  is  reusabil- 
ity. 

All  launch  vehicles  to  date  have  been 
capable  of  only  one  launch. 

By  creating  a  reusable  space  transpor- 
tation system,  the  costs  of  any  single 
launch  will  go  down  dramatically. 

And  once  space  flight  has  become  more 
economical,  it  will  become  economically 
feasible  to  repair  and  maintain  satellites 
which  have  malfunctioned  in  orbit.  In- 
stead of  permitting  a  satellite  to  go  un- 
repaired and  consequently  inadequately 
used  and  thus  discard  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  valuable  hardware. 

The  courageous  but  necessarily  make- 
shift operation  to  be  mounted  shortly 
to  save  the  Skylab  vehicle,  for  example. 
will  become  a  matter  of  routine  once  the 
Space  Shuttle  is  established,  and  the  sav- 
ings will  be  enormous. 

The  Shuttle  will  enable  the  space  pro- 
gram to  provide  benefits  of  immediate 
value  to  the  Earth — its  people  and  its 
physical  environment,  by  providing  a 
transportation  workhorse. 

The  applications  which  come  immedi- 
ately to  mind  through  such  a  program 
involve  such  areas  as  weather  forecast- 
ing, communications,  medicine,  agricul- 
ture, and  resources. 

For  example,  the  Shuttle  may  well 
help  alleviate  the  energy  crisis  by  being 
able  to  transport  into  orbit,  and  then 
repair  and  maintain  massive  solar  en- 
ergy collectors  which  would  relay  energy 
to  Earth  for  conventional  uses. 

And  the  Shuttle  will  aid  environmental 
protection  by  making  feasible  the  con- 
tinual use  of  space  sensors  and  infrared 
scanners  to  detect  and  determine  the 
source  of  air  pollutants  and  oil,  sewage, 
and  thermal  pollution  of  bodies  of  water. 
The  Science  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  budget  at  a  minimum  level, 
sharply  reduced  from  previous  years  to 
reflect  proper  national  budgetary  prior- 
ities. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  America 
is  to  have  any  space  program  at  all — and 
America  must  and  America  will — then 
the  Space  Shuttle  program  is  the  most 
economical  way  to  accomplish  it. 

I  urge  that  the  committee  bill  be  ap- 
proved without  amendment. 


Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  Space  Shuttle  being  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  today,  I  have  at- 
tended hearings,  read  committee  reports, 
speeches  given  on  the  floor  and  to  in- 
terested groups  outside  of  the  Congress, 
insertions  in  the  appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord— just  about  everything  that  I  could 
find.  I  read  the  pros  and  I  read  the  cons. 
To  tell  the  truth  it  has  been  quite  an 
experience  because  the  expressions  of 
opinion  both  by  experts  and  nonexperts, 
and  by  those  for  the  Space  Shuttle  and 
those  against  it,  reflect  in  a  most  tangi- 
ble way  the  hopes  and  aspirations  as  well 
as  the  fears  and  concerns  of  our  Nation 
today. 

Indeed  the  Space  Shuttle  has  caused 
a  reexamination  of  a  large  part  of  the 
spectrum  of  our  national  interests,  from 
jobs  and  paychecks  all  the  way  through 
our  environmental  concerns  to  the  very 
viability  of  this  Nation  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves. 
The  program  in  one  way  or  another 
touches  on  a  great  variety  of  important 
and  sensitive  parts  of  the  life  of  this 
Nation. 

I  have  read  about  the  great  advantages 
that  would  accrue  from  the  program  to 
our  own  communications  system  and  to 
the  intercommunication  with  other  na- 
tions, of  the  surveillance  of  the  spread 
of  crop  disease,  the  exploration  of  our 
mineral  reserves,  the  forecasting  of 
weather,  the  improvements  that  could 
be  made  in  land  use;  quite  literally  a 
wealth  of  considerations  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  existence  and  progress 
of  a  Space  Shuttle  program. 

In  the  process  have  I  become  an  expert? 
The  answer  is  "No."  The  Space  Shuttle 
program  and  the  great  diversity  of  ele- 
ments that  make  it  up,  along  with  the 
seemingly  Infinite  niunber  of  jobs  that 
can  be  done  through  the  prosecution  of 
the  program,  make  it  quite  apparent  to 
me  that  true  expertise  could  be  achieved 
only  in  one.  or  a  very  few.  aspects  of  the 
total  program.  If  my  study  has  not  pro- 
duced an  expert,  then  what  has  it  pro- 
duced? The  answer  to  this  is  quite  sim- 
ple :  It  has  made  me  a  believer,  a  believer 
that  in  the  ordering  of  our  national  pri- 
orities the  Space  Shuttle  ranks  right 
along,  neck  and  neck,  with  other  national 
concerns  that  embody,  shall  we  say, 
greater  emotional  appeal. 

Many  of  the  arguments  presented  are 
put  forward  as  an  "either/or"  proposi- 
tion. The  attitude  here  appears  to  be  that 
the  Space  Shuttle  will  take  money— and 
talent — that  could  be  very  much  better 
applied  and  devoted  to  other  concerns. 
Many  of  the  arguments  presented  are 
appealing:  they  show  deep  human  con- 
cern. And  I  feel  I  should  note  that  there 
is  very  little  discernable  expression  of 
self-interest  in  the  presentation  of  the 
arguments  for  greatly  enhanced  social 
programs  instead  of  the  Space  Shuttle. 
We  are  told  thit  differences  of  opinion 
is  what  make  horse  races,  and  it  is  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  that  cause  such  wide- 
ly diverse  opinions  as  to  what  our  na- 
tional priorities  should  be. 

My  own  reaction  to  argimients  that 
oppose  the  Space  Shuttle  on  the  grounds 
of  putting  our  money  to  other  use  is  that 
in  the  comparison  and  in  the  weighing 


of  all  of  these  various  programs,  the 
Space  Shuttle  program  is  considered  to 
be, and  is  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  a  kind 
of  luxury,  a  thing  that  could  wait  untU 
other  problems  are  solved,  something 
that  could  wait  until  other  problems  are 
solved,  something  that  is  not  needed 
right  now.  It  is  here  that  I  think  that  a 
fundamental  mistake  is  being  made. 

And  some  of  the  arguments  against  the 
program  give  every  appearance  of  being 
hard-headed,  imemotional  almost  clini- 
cal and  without  any  apparent  concern 
that  the  program  would  deprive  other 
programs  of  sustenance  they  should  have. 
These  people  attack  the  program  with 
what  purports  to  be  a  sharp  and  objec- 
tive pencil.  Here  we  find  a  kind  of  exotic 
mathematics  in  which  payload  is  multi- 
plied by  missions  and  then  divided  by 
needed  capacity,  with  the  result  of  the 
equation  being  that  we  have  not  enough 
unanswered  questions,  enough  payloads 
worth  putting  into  space  to  warrant  the 
pursuit  of  the  Space  Shuttle  program  at 
all.  In  these  somewhat  mysterious  and 
arcane  formulae  no  consideration  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  great  variety 
of  orbits  that  will  be  involved,  the  simi- 
larly great  variety  of  types  of  "packages" 
that  will  be  sent  into  space  in  these 
various  orbits,  or  the  fact  that  "payload" 
is  itself  a  very  difficult  term  to  define, 
since  what  is  "payload"  on  one  mission 
may  well  be  part  of  the  propulsion  or 
other  technical  or  mechanical  comple- 
ment of  another  mission.  It  is  with  some 
patience,  and  with  I  hope  some  humility, 
that  I  suggest  that  these  mathematicai 
conclusions  are  interesting  only  in  their 
creativeness.  To  me,  however,  their  lack 
of  true  understanding  of  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  the  Space  Shuttle  program  nul- 
lify their  apparent  plausibility. 

A  task  force  spent  about  2  years 
examining  most  carefully  and  most  pre- 
cisely into  every  one  of  these  arithmetic 
considerations  and  arrived  at  conclusions 
that  I.  for  one,  would  have  great  hesi- 
tancy in  questioning.  I  can  understand 
the  written  word  and  I  think  my  mental 
processes  are  of  at  least  average  quality, 
and  I  can  state  it  as  to  be  my  own  con- 
clusion from  all  that  I  have  read  and 
thought  about,  and  made  judgments 
about,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  derelic- 
tion of  our  duty  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  fail  to  proceed  with  the  space 
shuttle  program. 

One  last  thought:  If  we  should  now 
substantially  slow  down  or  stop  our  pro- 
gram in  space,  we  would,  I  am  absolutely 
convinced,  be  involved  at  some  time  in 
the  future  with  the  expenditure  of  noth- 
ing less  than  astronomical  sums  to  get 
it  going  again.  Our  very  large  investment 
to  date  would  be  essentially  lost,  the  peo- 
ple engaged  in  the  program— many  of 
them  quite  unusual  people— would  be 
dispersed  throughout  industry:  the  tech- 
niques that  have  been  developed,  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  in  heat  re- 
sistant materials,  in  propulsion  systems, 
all  of  these  things  and  many  others 
would  in  great  part  have  to  be  started 
again,  many  of  them  almost  from 
scratch.  And  the  first  several  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  bring  ourselves  only  to  the 
point  that  we  are  today  would  give  us 
nothing  but  a  lesson  in  the  destructive 
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power  of  inconsistency  and  lack  of  fore- 
sight. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all 
justly  proud  of  the  brilliant  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  employees 
of  NASA  and  of  the  courage  displayed 
during  the  past  decade  by  our  Nation's 
astronauts — some  of  whom  gave  their 
lives  in  this  great  adventure.  The  dedi- 
cation, the  expertise,  the  genius  of  the 
NASA-mission  teams  has  been  un- 
matched. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  increasingly 
discouraged  by  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  NASA  headquarters  here  in 
Washington.  Rather  than  seeking  new 
missions  which  can  translate  the 
achievements  of  the  past  into  solutions 
for  the  present  and  future  problems  of 
mankind,  they  continue  to  press  for 
more  funds  for  highly  questionable  and 
unnecessary  new  programs.  The  NASA 
authorization  legislation  before  the 
House  today  fails  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  research  missions 
needed  here  on  Earth.  While  the  critical 
problems  of  living  challenge  us  on  Earth, 
we  insist  on  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  glamorous  contraptions  we 
are  constantly  throwing  into  space. 

The  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  is 
unfortunate — and  potentially  tragic. 

The  great  space  odysseys  of  the  six- 
ties demonstrated  the  immense  power 
of  technology.  There  now  appears  no 
obstacle,  except  time,  which  man  in  his 
quest  for  knowledge  cannot  challenge. 
Despite  our  successes  of  the  past  we  run 
the  danger  of  being  entrapped  by  them. 
With  the  completion  of  the  moon  land- 
ings. NASA  has  become  an  institution 
in  search  of  a  mission.  Up  to  now,  how- 
ever, we  have  only  been  able  to  cook  up 
ill-conceived  programs  such  as  the  Space 
Shuttle. 

The  Space  Shuttle  represents  an  ex- 
pense of  billions  of  dollars  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  without  apparent  return. 
The  object  of  the  program  is  to  develop 
a  recoverable  launch  vehicle  to  serve  our 
space  program  in  the  last  two  decades  of 
thLs  century.  However,  the  program 
neglects  the  fact  that  we  already  have 
available  expendable  rocket  technologies 
which  can  more  than  meet  our  future 
space  needs. 

I  was  disappointed  to  see  the  commit- 
tee recommend  enlargening  NASA's  re- 
quest for  the  program  by  $25  million  to  a 
total  of  $500  million.  If  we  pass  this  au- 
thorization, we  will  be  placing  ourselves 
in  the  diflBcult  position  of  spending 
money  in  order  to  save  it.  To  quote  from 
the  committee  report : 

The  net  effect  of  this  additional  $25,000,000 
to  the  Shuttle  Program  should  sidd  confi- 
dence to  meeting  schedules  and  to  holding 
program  costs  at  or  below  current  projec- 
tions. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  is  a  hotly  debated  issue.  A  pre- 
liminary report  released  last  year  on  the 
project  concluded  that  the  shuttle  would 
not  be  justified  economically  if  it  experi- 
enced cost  overrims  of  over  20  percent. 
But.  noted  the  GAO,  similar  programs 
continue  to  exhibit  an  average  growth 
of  over  40  percent. 

The  impact  of  the  Space  Shuttle  goes 
beyond    the    needless    expenditure    of 


fimds.  The  project  has  an  important  im- 
pact on  the  entire  direction  of  NASA. 
The  extravagence  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
has  soaked  vital  fimds  from  other,  more 
purposeful,  pursuits  of  NASA.  The  com- 
mittee has  realized  this  problem  by  rec- 
ommending the  reinstitution  of  the  sec- 
ond Earth  resources  technology  of  satel- 
lite—ERTS-B.  Despite  these  efforts  the 
central  problem  remains.  Physicist 
James  Van  Allen  has  stated: 

Ironically,  not  only  is  the  shuttle  not  a 
proven  necessity,  but  also  it  seems  certainly 
to  gravely  impair  or  destroy  advancement  in 
NASA's  substantive  mission  areas. 

The  irony  of  the  Space  Shuttle  is 
heightened  further  by  the  fact  that 
one-third  to  one-half  of  all  Space  Shuttle 
flights  will  be  for  military  purposes,  but 
none  of  the  development  funds  are  being 
supplied  by  the  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Apparently,  the  Defense  De- 
partment views  the  program  with  a  low 
priority. 

NASA  desperately  needs  new  direction. 
The  technological  achievements  of  the 
past  risk  becoming  more  and  more  re- 
mote from  the  general  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

Serious  problems — problems  which  re- 
quire the  energy  and  ingenuity  of 
NASA — confront  us  here  and  now.  Our 
present  energy  shortages  present  a  prime 
example.  The  vast  untapped  energy 
source  of  the  Sun  has  hardly  been  men- 
tioned in  computing  the  shifting  equa- 
tions of  our  energy  crisis.  Vital  work  al- 
ready accomplished  by  NASA  must  be 
expanded  and  moved  to  a  top  priority. 
In  addition,  there  are  an  entire  range  of 
research  questions  posed  by  the  ineffi- 
cient production,  conversion,  transmis- 
sion and  use  of  energy,  as  well  the  re- 
search for  new  clean  sources  of  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  does  not 
reflect  the  new  directions  NASA  needs 
and  the  new  priorities  our  Nation  must 
have. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

( 1 )  Space  flight  operations.  $548,500,000; 

(2)  Space  Shuttle.  $500,000,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions.  $1,500,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy.  $59,600,000: 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration,  $309,- 
000,000: 

(6)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $177,400,- 
000; 

(7)  Space  applications.  $159,000,000; 

(8)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
$180,000,000:  of  this  amount  $14,000,000  is  re- 
served for  the  JT-3D  Refan  Retrofit  Research 
Program  and  $18,000,000  Is  reserved  for  the 
JT-8D  Refan  Retrofit  Research   Program; 

(9)  Space  and  nuclear  research  and  tech- 
nology, $75,000,000; 

(10)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $240.- 
000.000: 

(11)  Technology  utilization.   $4,500,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities."  in- 
cluding land  acquisitions,   as   follows: 

( 1 )  Replacement  of  transportation  facility, 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  $660,000: 


(2)  Rehabilitation  of  vibration  laboratory, 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  $710,000; 

(3)  Modifications  of  and  addition  to  25- 
foot  space  simulator  building.  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory,  $740,000; 

(4)  Modification  of  planetary  mission  sup- 
port facilities,  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
$580,000: 

(5)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  600 
p.s.l,  air  supply  system,  Langley  Research 
Center,  $2,410,000; 

(6)  Construction  of  systems  engineering 
building,  Langley  Research  Center,  $1,620,000; 

(7)  Rehabilitation  of  airfield  pavement. 
Wallops  Station,  $570,000; 

(8)  Rehabilitation  of  communication  sys- 
tem. Wallops  Station,  $575,000; 

(9)  Modification  for  fire  protection  Im- 
provements at  various  tracking  and  data 
stations,  $1,885,000; 

(10)  Modification  of  space  launch  complex 
2  west,  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  $980,000; 

(11)  Modification  of  power  system,  SUdell 
Computer  Complex,  $1,085,000; 

(12)  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  various  lo- 
cations, $67,200,000.  as  follows: 

(A)  Modification  for  auxiliary  propulsion 
and  power  systems  test  facilities.  White  Sands 
Test  Facility: 

(B)  Modifications  for  Shuttle  avionics  In- 
tegration laboratory,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center, 

(Ci  Modifications  for  radiar.t  heating  veri- 
fication facility,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space 
Center, 

(D)  Modifications  for  the  Orbiter  propul- 
sion system  test  facilities,  Mississippi  Test 
Facility. 

(E)  Modifications  for  external  tank  struc- 
tural test  facilities,  Marshall  Flight  Center, 

(F)  Modification  of  manufacturing  and 
subassembly  facilities  for  the  Orbiter,  NASA 
Industrial  Plant,  Downey,  California. 

(G)  Modification  of  and  addition  to  final 
assembly,  and  checkout  facilities  for  the 
Orbiter,  Air  Force  Plant  No.  42,  Palmdale, 
California. 

(H)  Modification  of  manvifacturing  and 
final  assembly  facilities  for  external  tanks, 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility, 

(I>  Construction  of  Orbiter  landing  fa- 
cilities, John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center: 

(13)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
facilities  at  various  locations,  not  in  excess 
of  $600,000  per  project.  $14,785,000; 

(14)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  In  excess  of  $250,000  per  proj- 
ect. $4,600,000: 

(15)  Facility  planning  and  design  and  not 
otherwise   provided   for.   $13,600,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment." $707,000,000,  and  such  additional  or 
supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  increases  in  salar>'.  pay.  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
svibsection  1(g).  appropriations  for  "Research 
and  development"  may  be  used  1 1 )  for  any 
items  of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  ac- 
quisition of  land)  which  may  be  required 
at  locations  other  than  installations  of  the 
Administration  for  the  performance  of  re- 
search and  development  contracts,  and  (2) 
for  grants  to  nonprofit  Institutions  of  high- 
er education,  or  to  nonprofit  organizations 
whose  primary  purpose  is  the  conduct  of 
scientific  research,  for  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  additional  research  fftcilities;  and 
title  to  such  facilities  shall  be  vested  in  the 
United  States  unless  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  will  best  be 
served  by  vesting  title  in  any  such  grantee 
Institution  or  organization.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  required 
to  insure  that  the  tJnlted  States  will  receive 
therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Justify  the 
making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  In 
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accordance  with  this  subsection  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  major  facility,  the  esti- 
mated co3t  of  which.  Including  collateral 
equipment,  exceeds  $250,000.  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  has  notified  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  tmd  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated 
cost  of  such  facility. 

(8)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  ( 1 )  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  in  excess 
of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or 
extraordinary  expenses  upon  the  approval 
or  authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  in  excess 
of  $10,000  for  each  project.  Including  col- 
lateral equipment,  may  be  used  for  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing facilities,  and  not  In  excess  of  $25,000 
for  each  project,  Including  collateral  equip- 
ment, may  be  used  for  rehabilitation  or 
modification  of  facilities:  Provided.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 1(a),  not  In  excess  of  $250,000  for  each 
project,  including  collateral  equipment,  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  unfore- 
seen programmatic  needs. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  may 
be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  determines  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  that  recruiting  personnel  of  any 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  not  being  barred  from  the  premises  or 
property  of  such  institution  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  if  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  determines  that  the 
grant  Is  a  continuation  or  renewal  of  a  pre- 
vious grant  to  such  institution  which  Is  like- 
ly to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
furnish  to  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  each  January  30  and 
June  30  thereafter  the  names  of  any  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  on  the 
date  of  each  such  report  are  barring  such 
recruiting  personnel  from  premises  or  prop- 
erty of  any  such  institution. 

Sec.  2  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
Whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (14).  inclusive,  of 
subsection  Kb)  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  be  varied  upward 
5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  variations, 
but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  un- 
der such  paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  the  total 
of  the  amounts  specified  in  such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  Ka)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(15)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  Installations  at 
any  location  (including  locations  specified  in 


subsection  1(b)),  if  (1)  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new 
scientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  ac- 
tion until  the  enactment  of  the  next  Au- 
thorization Act  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Interest  of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical 
and  space  activities.  The  funds  so  made  avail- 
able may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
expended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  unless 
(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement 
concerning  (1)  the  nature  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification.  (2)  the  cost 
thereof  Including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason 
why  such  construction,  expansion,  or  modifi- 
cation is  necessary  in  the  national  Interest, 
or  (B)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1  (a)  and 
1  (c) ,  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement 
of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each 
such  committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  5  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  Interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force, 
disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
conrrol  of  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  in  such 
institution  from  engaging  in  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 


was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to 
a  substantial  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution  with  respect  to  which 
such  crime  was  committed,  then  the  Institu- 
tion which  such  Individual  attends,  or  is 
employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual  under  any 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds 
for  which  are  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  If  an  Institution  denies  an  Individual 
assistance  under  the  authority  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  this  subsection,  then  any 
institution  which  such  Individual  subse- 
quently attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder 
of  the  two-year  period  any  further  payment 
to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of.  such  Individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  the  funds  for  which  are  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  attend- 
ing, or  employed  by.  such  institution,  that 
such  Individual  has  willfully  refused  to  obey 
a  lawful  regulation  cr  order  of  such  Institu- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature 
and  contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption 
of  the  administration  of  such  institution, 
then  such  institution  shall  der.y.  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  any  further  payments  to.  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of.  such  Individual  under 
any  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
the  funds  for  which  are  authorized  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  institution  of  higher 
education  from  refusing  to  award,  continue, 
or  extend  any  financial  assistance  under  any 
such  Act  to  any  individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  in  its  Judgment  bears  ad- 
versely on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  institute  and  carry  out  an  inde- 
pendent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  7.  Section  203(b)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2473(b)  ).  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph  (10) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(11)  to  provide  by  concession,  without 
regard  to  section  321  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1932  (47  Stat.  412;  40  U.S.C.  303b).  on  such 
terms  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  to  be 
appropriate  and  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
concessioner  against  loss  of  his  Investment  in 
property  (but  not  anticipated  profits)  result- 
ing from  the  Administration's  discretionary 
acts  and  decisions,  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  all  manner  of 
facilities  and  equipment  for  visitors  to  the 
several  installations  of  the  Administration 
and.  in  connection  therewith,  to  provide  .serv- 
ices incident  to  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion concerning  its  activities  to  such  visitors, 
without  charge  or  with  a  reasonable  charge 
therefor  (with  this  authority  being  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  authority  which  the  Admin- 
istration may  have  to  provide  facilities. 
equipment,  and  services  for  visitors  to  its  in- 
stallations).  A  concession  agreement  under 
this  paragraph  may  be  negotiated  with  any 
qualified  proposer  following  due  considera- 
tion of  all  proposals  received  after  reasonable 
public  notice  of  the  intention  to  contract. 
The  concessioner  shall  be  afforded  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  make  a  profit  commen- 
surate with  the  capital  Invested  and  the  obli- 
gations assumed,  and  the  consideration  paid 
by  him  for  the  concession  shall  be  based  on 
the  probable  value  of  such  opportunity  and 
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not  on  maximizing  revenue  to  the  United 
States.  E^ach  concession  agreement  shall 
specify  the  manner  in  which  the  conces- 
sioner's records  are  to  be  maintained,  and 
shall  provide  for  access  to  any  such  records 
by  the  Administration  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
five  years  after  the  close  of  the  business  year 
to  which  such  records  relate.  A  concessioner 
may  be  accorded  a  possessory  Interest,  con- 
sisting of  all  Incidents  of  ownership  except 
legal  title  (which  shall  vest  in  the  United 
States) ,  In  any  structure,  fixture,  or  Improve- 
ment he  constructs  or  locates  upon  land 
owned  by  the  United  States;  and,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administration,  such  posses- 
sory interest  may  be  assigned,  transferred, 
encumbered,  or  relinquished  by  him,  and. 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  contract,  shall 
not  be  extinguished  by  the  expiration  or 
other  termination  of  the  concession  and  may 
not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just  com- 
pensation;". 

Sec.  8.  Title  II  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2471  et  seq.),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"DISPOSAL  OP   EXCESS  LAND 

"Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  or  any  other  law.  the  Administration 
may  not  report  to  a  disposal  agency  as  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  Administration  any  land 
having  an  estimated  value  In  excess  of  $50.- 
000  which  is  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty 
days  has  passed  after  the  receipt  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  report  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  such  action,  or  (B)  each  such 
committee  before  the  expiration  of  such  pe- 
riod has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
wTltten  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action." 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act,  1974". 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  i  during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tlie  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  15  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  connected  with  this  bill  what 
the  language  means  which  is  to  be  found 
on  page  67  of  the  report  and  which  reads 
as  follows: 

(d)  provide  an  expanded  sujjersonlc  tech- 
nology base  in  those  technical  areas  crflcal 
to  the  potential  future  development  of  an 
environmentally  acceptable  and  economi- 
cally viable  supersonic  transport,  thus  pro- 
viding the  knowledge  and  maintaining  the 
optloi's  for  an  lnf.->rmed  future  decision; 

Am  I  being  informed  here  that  the  Sci- 
ence and  A.stronautics  Comm.ittee  is  rec- 
ommending that  some  of  the  money  to 
be  expended  under  the  terms  of  this  Mil 
Is  going  to  be  used  to  come  through  the 
back  door  with  legislation  to  promote  the 
supersonic  transport  that  Congress 
scuttled  not  so  long  ago? 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  one  who  voted  against  the 
supersonic  transport  plane,  I  am  very 
sensitive  about  the  inclu-^ion  of  anv  au- 
thorization in  this  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize the  supersonic  transport  plane.  I 
assure  the  gentleman  there  are  no  fimds 
in  this  bill  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  neces- 
sarily about  funds  in  this  bill  for  an  ac- 
tual supersonic  transport.  I  am  talking 
about  funds  being  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagandizing  throughout  this 
country  or  by  other  means  to  revive  the 
supersonic  transport. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Of 
course  the  committee  has  no  control  over 
the  civil  service  or  other  jsersonnel  at 
NASA  concerning  their  speeches  and 
public  statements  they  make. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  is  a  direction  in 
the  report  to  expend  money  for  the  pur- 
pose, among  others,  of  providing  future 
development  of  a  supersonic  transport. 
The  gentleman  can  cut  that  as  thick  or 
as  thin  as  he  wants  to  cut  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further  I  would 
simply  say  this  is  an  authorization  for 
advanced  research  for  the  future.  It  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  transport  plane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  then  is  the  super- 
sonic transport  specified  in  the  report 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
would  simply  suggest  that  it  would  be 
very  shortsighted  if  a  committee  such  as 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics did  not  look  into  all  aspects  of  the 
development  of  aeronautics  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  to  me  is  a  backdoor  ap- 
proach now  to  expend  funds,  some  part 
of  the  $3  billion  and  I  do  not  know  how 
much,  on  the  supersonic  transport.  I 
cannot  read  anything  else  into  ii  because 
it  is  specified  here  and  I  am  surprised 
that  anyone  on  the  committee,  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  supersonic  transport,  did  not 
get  this  language  removed  from  the  re- 
port if  it  has  no  meaning. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairm.m. 
I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iH.R.  7528 »  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  management, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

|RoU  No.  1571  '' 


Adams 

Porsythe 

Rooney.  N.Y 

BailUo 

Fulton 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Blaggl 

Gude 

Rosenthal 

Carter 

Ichord 

Roybal 

Chamberlain 

Keating 

Ryan 

Clark 

King 

Satterfield 

Clawson.  Del 

Macdonald 

Udall 

Denholm 

Melcher 

Waldte 

Ellberg 

Mills.  Ark. 

Foley 

Rallsback 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roHcall  405 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  May  the  Chair  advise 
the  Members  that  Members  will  please 
be  seated  and  remain  still  for  the  next 
few  minutes  while  the  oCQcial  photo- 
graphs of  the  House  are  taken.  When  the 
process  has  been  completed  the  Chair 
will  advise  the  Members,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  will  then  proceed. 
Since  some  of  the  photographs  are  being 
taken  by  time  exposure,  it  is  important 
that  Members  remain  still  during  this 
period. 

( The  official  photographs  of  the  House 
were  taken. ) 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AUTHO- 
RIZATION,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7528> 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Teacuei  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrxEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7528,  with 
Mr.  Roberts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  it  had  agreed  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

AMENDMENTS     OFFERED    BT     MS.    ABZl'G 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments.  There  are  really  three 
amendments,  but  they  deal  w  ith  one  sub- 
ject, the  Space  Shuttle,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  bjr  Ms.  Abzuc:  Page  1, 
line  8.  strike  out  all  of  paragraph  (2)  and 
redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  3.  line  15  through  page  4,  line  13. 
strike  out  all  of  paragraph  (12)  and  redesig- 
nate the  succeeding  paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  15,  after  line  22,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  10.  No  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  further  In  any 
way  the  research,  development  or  construc- 
tion of  any  reusable  space  transportation  sys- 
tem or  space  shuttle  or  facilities  therefor." 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  delete 
from  the  bill  the  nearly  $600  million  au- 
thorized for  the  Space  Shuttle  program 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  of  the  f imds  available  to  NASA 
during  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system  or  facilities  for 
such  a  system. 

For  fiscal  year  1972  we  appropriated 
$100  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Shuttle.  We  were  told  that 
this  sum  was  just  to  see  whether  devel- 
opment was  feasible.  A  similar  explana- 
tion was  offered  when  we  appropriated 
$200  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Now,  with  no  proof  of  its  feasibility, 
the  Shuttle  is  presented  to  us  as  a  full- 
blown, full-scale  project.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  success  of  the  overall  program 
rests  upon  the  development  of  expen- 
sive space  stations.  No  definitive  evi- 
dence of  man's  ability  to  withstand  the 
absence  of  gravity  for  long  periods  of 
time  is  available. 

The  Sky  Lab  mission  is  at  this  moment 
faltering,  and  in  the  general  debate 
which  preceded  this  discussion  it  was 
stated  that  it  would  take  some  time  be- 
fore we  could  determine  what  would 
happen  in  the  Sky  Lab  experiment.  If 
we  cannot  prove  that  man  can  stay  in 
space  beyond  the  14-day  period  that  we 
have  already  done,  at  least  for  the  30 
days'  minimum  needed  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  program,  the  appropriation  re- 
quested here  is  at  the  very  least  prema- 
ture. 

NASA  no  longer  includes  this  program 
under  "space  flight  operations."  It  has 
given  it  its  own  separate  line  in  the  budg- 
et. It  is  now  authorized  at  a  level  of 
nearly  $600  million,  no  longer  for  re- 
search and  development  but  for  actual 
construction.  It  i.s  now  also  considering 
two  spinoffs  from  the  Shuttle,  one  a  baby 
Shuttle  of  some  sort. 

After  several  years  of  denials  and  eva- 
sions, it  has  finally  admitted  flatly  that 
at  least  30  percent  and  therefore  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  Space  Shuttle  is 
military.  Now  that  the  Pentagon  has 
reduced  most  of  Indochina  to  rubble,  it 
is  apparently  prepared  to  try  its  hand  at 
extraterrestrial  targets. 

It  has  been  argued  the  Space  Shuttle 
would  enable  us  to  leave  the  Earth  when 
it  becomes  too  crowded  or  too  po'luted 
for  existence  here.  I  can  understand  peo- 
ple wanting  to  leave  the  planet,  espe- 
cially— at  this  time — some  people  at  the 
White  House.  Nevertheless  I  think  the 
Space  Shuttle  will  be  so  stuffed  with 
armaments  that  there  may  be  no  room 
for  people. 


Mr.  ChEiirman,  our  Nation  has  other 
needs  which  are  far  more  important  than 
the  Space  Shuttle.  We  are  talking  about 
more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  for  this 
coming  year  for  the  Space  Shuttle  and 
the  amount  has  been  projected  to  swell 
in  years  to  come  to  between  $8  billion  and 
$20  billion  for  the  entire  program.  Re- 
cently President  Nixon  vetoed  a  $2.6  bil- 
lion vocational  educational  bill  as  too  in- 
flationary. He  wanted  a  bill  of  just  under 
$2  billion  for  the  same  3-year  period.  Is 
that  $600  million  better  spent  on  the 
Space  Shuttle  than  on  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped?  What  kind  of 
commentary  on  our  Nation  is  this  kind 
of  value  system? 

Millions  of  our  people  live  in  grossly 
substandard  housing.  Tens  of  thousands 
need  new  housing  units  which  could  be 
constructed  with  money  to  be  used  for 
the  Space  Shuttle. 

With  such  problems  as  these  here  at 
home  I  cannot  vote  to  put  $600  million 
into  so  questionable  an  item  as  the  Sp?ce 
Shuttle.  Even  if  it  has  some  potential 
value  to  us  I  see  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not wait  a  few  years  before  beginning 
it  in  earnest,  particularly  since  there 
can  be  no  proof  it  will  be  successful  until 
we  have  the  results,  which  other  experi- 
ments such  as  Skylab  will  provide 
which  would  indicate  how  long  man  can 
be  sustained  in  a  situation  of  no  gravity. 

This  is  basically  a  long-term  Diogram 
but  by  taking  the  step  into  actual  con- 
struction now  we  may  be  committing 
ourselves  to  future  expenditures  that 
we  may  be  wholly  unable  to  afford,  that 
will  sap  the  resources  we  need  for  decent 
housing,  for  sufficient  jobs  for  the  mil- 
lions who  want  them  and  cannot  get 
them,  for  pollution  abatement  so  we 
can  remain  alive  on  the  Earth,  and  for 
child  care  so  the  mothers  can  work  and 
not  have  to  accept  welfare.  I  believe 
there  is  much  argument  to  be  made 
about  the  kind  of  experiments  we  can  get 
from  space  technology  but  it  cannot  off- 
set the  fact  that  this  is  premature  and 
should  not  be  authorized  at  this  time. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no 
major  project  by  our  country  that  has 
received  more  careful  study  and  closer 
evaluation  than  the  Shuttle.  The  Shut- 
tle is  our  space  program  for  the  seven- 
ties. It  will  provide  a  much  cheaper 
means  of  transportation  within  space. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  debated  this  ques- 
tion last  year  and  voted  on  it  and  it  was 
defeated.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lady  from  New 
York  (Ms.  Abzug)  proposes  today  to  de- 
lete the  Space  Shuttle  program  from  the 
bill  before  us.  The  contention  is  made 
that  there  is  neither  justification  nor 
feasibility  for  a  low-cost  space  trans- 
portation system.  Over  1.300  pages  of 
testimony  this  year  by  senior  NASA  of- 
ficials, leaders  of  the  NASA  field  cen- 
ters, industry  and  private  citizens,  as 
well  as  comparable  testimony  in  the  last 
2  years,  amply  demonstrates  that  the 
Space  Shuttle  is  not  only  feasible  but 


essential  and  that  its  justification  is 
strongly  based  in  sound  economics. 

Because  the  able  lady  from  New  York 
is  unaware  of  the  thorough  homework 
that  has  been  done  on  this  program,  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  point  out  sev- 
eral key  aspects  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
program. 

First,  the  Space  Shuttle  will  replace  all 
existing  expendable  launch  systems. 
Secondly,  laimch  and  payload  costs  will 
be  reduced  by  recovery  and  reuse.  In 
terms  of  economics  the  development  of 
the  Space  Shuttle,  with  a  fixed  develop- 
ment investment  of  $5.15  billion  will  in- 
crease the  gross  national  product  by  $12 
billion  and  consequently  increase  Fed- 
eral tax  receipts  through  1980  by  $2.6 
billion  while  fostering  international 
space  cooperation.  In  this  decade  alone 
the  Space  Shuttle  program  will  generate 
750.000  man  years  of  productive  effort. 

The  Space  Shuttle  will  provide  a  sys- 
tem to  benefit  our  Nation,  help  preserve 
and  manage  our  environment,  and  serve 
the  people  of  this  Nation  and  the  world. 
This  will  be  done  through  delivering  and 
placing  in  Earth  orbit,  satellites,  pro- 
pulsion stages,  which  can  be  retrieved 
for  repair  and  reuse,  or  serviced  and 
refurbished  in  space.  Both  laboratory 
work  and  short-duration  payLcads  can 
be  accommodated  by  the  Space  Shuttle 
at  low  cost  while  providing  safe  and  com- 
fortable transportation  for  the  people 
onboard  the  Shuttle.  Operations  in  the 
Shuttle  will  be  directed  to  medical  and 
health  care,  research,  materials  and 
manufacturing  processes  research,  bio- 
logical, life  science,  space  physics  and 
advanced  technology.  Scientific  satellites 
will  also  benefit  from  this  low 
cost  transportation  system — astronomy, 
physics  and  planetary  exploration.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  area  will  likely 
be  in  earth  resource  exploration,  inven- 
tory and  development.  These  will  include 
geography,  photography,  agriculture, 
forestry  and  range  mamgement,  hydrol- 
ogy and  water  pollution  assessment, 
minerals  and  fuels  evaluation,  oceanog- 
raphy and  land  use  and  planning. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Shuttle  will 
provide  a  more  effective  low  cost  means 
of  accomplishing  communications  navi- 
gation, meteorology  and  weather  satellite 
activity. 

As  I  have  stated  the  Space  Shuttle  pro- 
gram is  probably  the  most  thoroughly 
examined  and  evaluated  program  in  the 
history  of  Federal  projects.  A  firm  com- 
mitment in  cost,  performance  and 
schedule  has  been  based  on  thorough 
and  detailed  studies  for  over  3  years.  The 
Shuttle  is  not  only  an  essential  part  of 
our  national  space  program  but  impor- 
tant to  the  economic  well-being  and 
future  of  this  Nation.  I  urs^e  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  congratulate  the  gentl'^man 
from  Texas  on  his  return  after  regaining 
his  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  in  his  opposition  to 
the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug  >. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
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sion   (demanded  by  Ms.  Abzug)    there 
were — ayes  20,  noes  95. 
So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY     MR.    RANCEL 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rangel:  Fol- 
lowing Item  (a)  (10).  line  13  on  page  2  of 
the  bill,  the  following  new  proviso  shall  be 
added:  "Provided.  That  none  of  this  sum  or 
past  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  tracking  and  data  acquisition  shall  be 
expended  in  the  nation  of  South  Africa." 

One  shall  be  added  to  the  number  of  each 
following  line. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues, we  come  here  once  again  to  de- 
termine just  what  role  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  taxpay- 
ers will  play  in  supporting  a  government 
which  we  all  recognize  to  be  racist  in  na- 
ture. Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  where  we  find  one  of  our 
tracking  stations  located  and  which  is 
controlled  by  a  government  which  rec- 
ognizes no  degree  of  social  justice  as  it 
relates  to  the  black  man  trying  to  sur- 
vive in  his  homeland. 

Last  year,  it  was  entertaining  for  me 
to  see  the  responses  which  were  made  to 
my  plea  to  my  colleagues  asking  them  to 
excise  this  from  this  particular  powerful 
and  important  piece  of  legislation.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  stood  up  and  said  that 
they  had  voted  for  civil  rights  bills  ever 
since  they  have  been  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Others  said  that  the  United 
States  had  no  power  to  infiuence  other 
goverrunents,  even  though  they  disa- 
greed with  their  p>olicy.  Some  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  un-American 
to  say  anything  against  any  space  pro- 
gram which  had  allowed  the  American 
people  to  feel  such  a  deep-seated  feeling 
of  pride. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Members,  are 
we  really  talking  about  striking  out  any 
space  program  when  the  experts  have  al- 
ready said  that  they  can  exist  and  the 
programs  can  go  on  without  our  sitting 
down  and  negotiating  with  the  Union  of 
South  Africa? 

Must  we  continue  to  disregard  the  very 
high  standards  of  human  justice  by  say- 
ing that  NASA  can  now  exempt  itself 
from  the  very  policies  enunciated  in  Feb- 
ruary 1971  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

It  was  President  Nixon  who  said  that 
America  carmot  stand  by  and  allow  po- 
litical and  racist  injustice  to  take  place 
in  South  Africa,  and  that  we  must  in- 
fiuence business,  and  indeed  our  Govern- 
ment relations  to  make  certain  that  all 
people  have  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
political  society. 

Some  Members  were  shocked  when  we 
recognized  Russia.  Others,  of  course,  are 
still  shocked  that  we  may  get  closer  to 
China.  It  may  come  in  our  lifetime  that 
this  country  will  be  forced  to  politically 
deal  with  the  continent  of  Africa. 

I  just  hope,  as  we  look  at  this  bill,  that 
we  cannot  in  good  conscience  say  it  is 
fair.  No  matter  what  contribution  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  is  making  toward 
our  space  projects,  we  cannot  say  that 
blacks  are  not  entitled  to  medical  care, 
we  cannot  say  that  children  of  blacks  are 
not  entitled  to  education,  we  cannot  say 


that  while  $2,000  is  the  highest  any  black 
African  can  aspire  to  achieve  in  his 
homeland  that  his  white  untrained 
counterpart  can  receive  $1,900  as  the  low- 
est possible  for  a  white  trainee. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  say  that  where 
59  blacks  represent  23  percent  of  the 
total  manpower  at  the  space  station  they 
should  receive  only  5  percent  of  the 
American  taxpayer  dollars  that  go  to  pay 
for  it. 

Experts  have  testified  in  front  of  a  va- 
riety of  committees  that  if.  through  some 
act  of  God.  this  station  were  destroyed 
the  space  program  could  go  on. 

I  am  not  asking  for  destruction.  I  am 
asking  for  rehabilitation.  I  am  asking 
that  we  consider  Madagascar,  which  I 
understand  could  be  used  and  is  only  6° 
off  of  the  same  space  we  have  in 
Joharmesburg. 

There  are  three  other  coimtrles  with 
great  expertise,  where  they  say  this  can 
happen. 

I  say  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
America  has  to  deal  not  only  with  wheth- 
er or  not  we  vote  for  civil  rights  for  black 
Americans  here  but  also  with  whether  or 
not  we  vote  American  taxpayers'  money 
to  support  a  nation  which  has  rebuffed 
some  of  our  colleagues  from  going  there, 
a  nation  which,  in  respect  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  trips  NASA  has  had  with  visitors 
going  there,  has  not  had  one  black 
American  to  make  that  visit. 

I  am  certain  Members  will  agree  that 
we  should  not  support  any  nation  which 
refuses  to  allow  Jewish  Americans  to  go 
to  Arab  nations,  or  Protestant  Americans 
to  go  to  Catholic  nations,  or  any  nation 
which  excludes  any  American  citizen 
from  going  where  we  send  our  money. 

I  am  saying  something  that  is  not  un- 
American.  I  want  the  space  program  to 
succeed,  as  an  American.  I  am  asking  the 
Members,  making  an  appeal  to  them,  as 
to  what  they  would  do  if  they  happened 
to  be  black,  if  they  happened  to  live  in 
homeland  Africa.  If  it  were  controlled  by 
minorities,  would  they  want  a  great  na- 
tion like  America  to  support  their 
oppressors? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  that  this  is  something 
which  is  not  imimportant.  That  station  in 
South  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tracking  stations  we  have. 

In  fact,  for  the  safety  of  our  program 
we  have  to  have  a  tracking  station  In 
that  area. 

That  tracking  station  was  not  put  there 
for  the  good  of  South  Africa.  It  was  put 
there  because  we  had  to  have  one  in 
that  area. 

NASA  has  considered  other  areas.  We 
have  considered  one  in  that  area.  We 
have  considered  other  countries.  None  of 
them  will  fill  the  needs  we  have  for  a 
tracking  station  in  South  Africa. 

Before  NASA  was  ever  created  there 
was  an  agreement  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  South 
Africa,  on  a  15-year  contract,  which  will 
be  up  in  1975.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
country  of  South  Africa  would  furnish 
the  personnel.  We  did  not  specify  any 
requirement  as  to  blacks  or  whites  or 
what  not. 


There  are  two  tracking  stations  in- 
volved. In  one  of  these  tracking  stations 
there  are  three  white  people  and  three 
black  people  working. 

In  the  other  station,  the  big  station, 
which  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Ranged  referred  to.  the 
white  people  working  far  outnumber  the 
blacks.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  num- 
ber: 

Mr.  RANGEL.  It  is  close  to  300,  Mr. 
Chairman.  While  there  are  only  60 
blacks,  none  of  the  blacks  hold  any  de- 
gree of  technical  jobs,  and  the  South 
African  Government  refuses  them  any 
training  for  technical  jol)s.  so  there  is 
no  upward  mobility  for  South  African 
blacks  in  their  owti  country. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  In  Australia 
and  in  Spain  we  have  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  contract. 

I  do  not  know,  but  with  respect  to  the 
station  in  South  Africa  it  just  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  in  our  space  authoriza- 
tion bill  we  should  endanger  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  whole  tracking  sys- 
tem around  the  world.  I  do  not  feel  this 
is  an  item  that  should  be  a  factor  in 
our  authorization  bill. 

There  must  be  a  better  way  of  han- 
dling it.  Surely  there  can  be  some  kind 
of  communication  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  their  government  where  they 
would  try  to  train  black  technical  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  in  that  station  most  of  the  higher 
salaried  level  people  are  white,  that  the 
lower  level  are  the  black  people,  but 
surely  the  place  to  change  that  is  not  in 
our  authorization  bill  on  the  space  pro- 
gram. I  will  go  with  the  gentleman  to 
the  State  Department  or  any  place  he 
wants  to  go  and  try  to  see  if  we  can 
confer  with  that  country  and  see  if  they 
will  not  train  some  of  the  black  people 
in  technical  areas  where  they  can  get 
some  of  the  better  salaried  positions.  But 
surely  this  is  not  the  place  to  do  it.  in 
our  space  authorization  bill,  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  RangelK 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
experts  from  NASA  have  testified  at  a 
variety  of  congressional  subcommittee 
hearings,  particularly  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  to  indicate  there  are 
alternatives  to  the  Johannesburg  track- 
ing station.  Is  it  not  a  further  fact  that 
questions  were  asked  by  one  subcom- 
mittee as  to  what  would  happen  to  our 
Nations  space  program  if  we  did  not 
have  Johannesburg?  Would  we  have  al- 
ternatives? 

Certainly  to  my  recollection,  as  a  for- 
mer member  of  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee, the  expense  would  be  close  to  $30 
million  to  consider  another  tracking  sta- 
tion, and  if  that  is  true.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  human 
dignity,  the  amount  of  $30  million. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  only  part  of  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion I  am  qualified  to  answer  is  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry  concerning  the  alter- 
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natives,  and  may  I  say  I  have  been 
assured  that  they  have  tried  every  alter- 
native they  know  of.  including  tracking 
ships. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  on  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  did  not  hear  the  testi- 
mony ;  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Hechler),  who  is  present,  was  on 
that  subcommittee.  But  I  was  assured 
that  they  had  studied  every  alternative 
they  knew  of — and  they  named  them — 
of  going  to  other  coimtries.  Zanzibar  was 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hechler)  could 
apprise  us  as  to  the  alternatives  we  would 
have  which  would  not  affect  our  space 
program. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teague)  yield  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I  have  here  a 
NASA  study  made  in  1968  which  would 
Indicate  it  would  be  possible  to  construct 
a  deep  space  station  to  replace  the  one  at 
Johannesburg,  and  it  could  be  con- 
structed at  Botswana  at  a  cost  of  $32,- 
340,000.  The  cost  of  construction  has  now 
escalated  and  it  has  inflated  to  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  about  $35  millilon  or  more. 
Of  course,  there  would  be  an  additional 
problem  of  recruiting  technical  person- 
nel in  Botswana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  otherwise  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
*Mr.  Ranged  ap[>ear  to  be  correct,  but 
it  would  take  about  3  to  4  years  for  the 
construction  of  this  station  in  Botswana. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  because  of  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rancel)  a  number  of  Improve- 
ments in  housing,  educational  facilities, 
and  medical  care  have  been  made  at  the 
Johannesburg  Installation.  But  the  rela- 
tive salaries  of  black  and  white  personnel 
are  shockingly  unequal  and  inequitable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  R.\ncel  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rancel*  . 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  what  we  have  heard  and  since  no  one 
really  wants  to  damage  the  space  project 
and  the  progress  that  we  have  made.  I 
will  say  this : 

This  Is  the  third  time  I  have  found 
myself  In  the  well  of  this  House.  If  all 
that  I  have  said  has  been  true  and  the 
only  thing  we  are  talking  about  really  Is 
3  more  years — because  I  am  certain  we 
can  all  sleep  better  with  ourselves  in  2 
more  years — why  Is  it  we  cannot  say  this 
contract  will  be  null  and  void  as  it  stands 
with  the  Union  of  South  Africa?  Why 
can  America  not  say,  "We  will  stop  here 
and  develop  some  place  else"?  And  I 
think  in  that  event  what  America  will 
be  doing  and  what  this  Government  will 
be  doing  is  providing  the  leadership  for 


these  American  companies  that  are  join- 
ing the  suppressors  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  if  we 
were  to  delete  this  section  right  now, 
NASA  would  be  able  to  come  forth  with 
a  plan  that  would  not  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent in  terms  of  our  space  program,  and 
I  think  $35  million  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
in  terms  of  hiunan  dignity. 

A  NASA  spokesman,  Mr.  Shapley  be- 
fore the  African  Subcommittee.  April  6, 
1973,  has  himself  admitted  that  "the 
situation  will  never  be  satisfactory  to  us 
as  long  as  South  Africa's  apartheid  prac- 
tices continue."  He  added  that  NASA  is 
"dependent  in  our  operations  on  the 
service  that  we  get  from  this  station." 
Talking  of  the  CSIR.  he  said : 

The  station  Is,  in  fact,  under  their  control 
and  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  functions  that 
we  perform  to  have  the  service  continue  to 
be  available  to  us. 

In  other  words,  this  operation  of  the 
CSIR,  carrying  out  a  service  of  manage- 
ment, staffing,  and  operation  on  an 
apartheid  basis,  is  an  essential  aspect  of 
the  location  of  the  station  in  South 
Africa.  The  other  aspect  is  the  geographi- 
cal location,  which  could  be  provided 
equally  well  by  Botswana,  Lesotho  Swa- 
ziland, or  Malagasy. 

Under  the  contract,  CSIR  actually  op- 
erates the  station,  and  determines  the 
number  of  personnel  at  different  activi- 
ties. Discrimination  is,  therefore,  applied 
at  their  discretion,  and  NASA  has  no 
power  to  interfere.  Although  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  is  financing  the  service.  NASA 
as  the  agency  responsible  is  not  able  to 
control  the  extent  of  discrimination  in- 
volved in  the  spending  of  these  funds, 
and  certainly  cannot  maintain  the  stand- 
ards of  social  justice  which  have  been 
established  by  the  U.S.  Congress  for  U.S. 
Government  agencies  as  well  as  private 
employers.  An  EEOC — Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission — spokes- 
man, at  the  same  hearing,  stated  un- 
equivocably  that  the  "Improvements"  at 
the  station,  if  set  beside  equal  employ- 
ment policies  of  the  United  States,  would 
certainly  not  meet  the  necessary  stand- 
ards. NASA  commented : 

It  certainly  would  not  meet  any  of  NASA's 
guidelines  for  Its  own  operations. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  after  all  the 
"Improvements  '  agreed  on  formally  be- 
tween NASA  and  CSIR  in  special  con- 
sultations, show  discrimination  in  hiring, 
training,  wages  and  fringe  benefits,  pro- 
motion, and  even  work  facilities.  Under 
the  technical  training  schemes  provided 
by  NASA  for  CSIR  personnel.  28  whites 
have  received  special  courses,  and  no 
blacks  at  all.  Even  though  NASA  is  pay- 
ing for  this  training  scheme,  the  CSIR  is 
deliberately  excluding  all  bl.^.cks  from 
participation,  NASA  have  explained 
that— 

Until  steps  are  taken  by  CSIR  to  recruit 
blacic  employees  In  the  technician  category, 
NASA  Is  not  In  a  position  to  assist  In  their 
training. 

There  is  no  provision  for  primary 
schooling  for  children  of  black  em- 
ployees, and  none  for  them  to  go  on  to 
secondary  school;  the  planned  programs 
took  so  long  to  be  cleared  by  South  Afri- 
can Government  agencies  that  the  pri- 


mary school  has  not  even  been  started. 
There  are  gross  disparities  in  the  sick 
leave  and  annual  vacation  given  to  white 
and  black  employees.  There  is  no  hospital 
provision  for  blacks  or  their  families.  Out 
of  203  technical  staff,  none  are  blsick.  The 
top  black  salary  for  a  skilled  laboratory 
assistant  at  the  station,  $2,005  per  an- 
num, barely  overlaps  with  the  lowest 
white  salary,  $1,930  for  a  raw  trainee.  On 
March  1,  1973.  the  59  black  CSIR  em- 
ployees who  made  up  23  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force  also  receive  under  3  per- 
cent of  the  pensions,  and  no  medical 
benefits  at  all.  The  details  are  as  follows: 


Salaries 

Pensions 

Unem- 
ployment 
insurance 

Medical 

Whites. . 

BiKllS... 

Jl.  431,047 

J105, 325 

K12 

S26.474 

ToUI.. 

78.116 

3,117 

184  . 

Most  of  the  salaries  for  black  employ- 
ees, starting  at  $801  per  annum,  are  be- 
low the  minimum  effective  level  of  $1,932 
per  annum,  the  amount  set  by  South  Af- 
rican experts  as  the  absolute  minimum 
which  keeps  the  average-sized  family 
from  malnutrition  and  starvation,  and 
the  minimum  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department  for  U.S.  private  inves- 
tors in  South  Africa.  The  improvements, 
which  comprise  wage  raises — the  levels 
were  even  lower  before  than  they  are 
now — houses  for  black  employees,  the 
construction  of  a  black  primary  school 
for  their  children,  assistance  with  sec- 
ondary education  away  from  home,  pro- 
vision of  lunch  canteen  facilities,  and 
medical  assistance,  do  not  begin  to  pro- 
vide even  a  subsistence  income  to  the 
black  employees,  let  alone  equality  with 
the  whites.  Even  these  improvements 
were  announced  by  NASA  as  major  con- 
cessions by  CSIR,  so  that  the  implica- 
tion is  that  there  will  not  be  any  fur- 
ther progress. 

They  were  made  only  after  the  station 
was  questioned  in  Congress,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  station  man- 
agement, or  any  commitment  to  self- 
sustaining  programs.  There  does  not 
even  seem  to  be  provision  for  regular 
cost-of-living  raises  for  black  employees, 
so  that  the  small  real  gains  made  so  far 
are  likely  to  be  eroded  within  a  year  or 
two — since  the  cost  of  living  for  the  poor- 
est people  in  South  Africa  is  rising  very 
steeply,  and  in  fact  accelerating;  the 
current  rate  is  well  over  10  percent  per 
year. 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  opera- 
tion of  a  station  through  CSIR,  a  South 
African  Government  agency  which  im- 
poses apartheid  labor  structures  on  the 
NASA  station,  not  only  in  the  context  of 
South  African  legislation,  but  as  an  ele- 
ment of  South  African  Government  pol- 
icy. The  use  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  fimds  is, 
therefore,  subject  to  apartheid  policies. 
Even  if  NASA  proposes  to  spend  money 
on  such  things  as  a  primary  school,  the 
CSIR  has  a  veto  on  this  expenditure.  In 
the  case  of  training  programs,  the  CSIR 
can  impose  a  strict  racial  pattern  of 
whites  only,  even  for  those  trainees 
studying  in  the  United  States,  by  merely 
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refusing   to   recruit   black   high   school 
graduates. 

CSIR,   and  the  whole  economic  en- 
vironment and  labor  market  in  South 
Africa,  allows  NASA  to  make  savings  on 
its  operational  costs  for  the  South  Afri- 
can station.  Apartheid  is  a  strong  ele- 
ment in  its  attractiveness  for  NASA.  It 
would  be  far  more  expensive  to  operate 
on  a  basis  of  equal  opportimity  employ- 
ment policies,  in  an  independent  African 
country.  The  poverty  wages  and  gross 
racial  discrimination  in  employment  at 
the  station,  represent  a  direct  subsidy  by 
the  oppressed  black  people  of  South  Af- 
rica for  an  agency  of  the  richest  cotintry 
in  the  world.  So  the  U.S.  Government  is 
directly  benefiting  from  apartheid.   In 
the  way  that  it  discourages  private  com- 
panies from  doing.  As  long  as  it  stays  in 
South  Africa,  it  is  locked  into  apartheid. 
This  is  seen  by  such  Companies  as  a  to- 
ken of  hypocrisy;  they  use  the  tracking 
station  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  re- 
fusal to  apply  equal  employment  stand- 
ards to  their  operations  in  South  Africa. 
NASA  has  another  African  tracking 
station,     in     Madagascar,     where     the 
achievements  in  training  local  Africans 
make  the  so-called  "improvements"  at 
the  South  African  facility  seem  pitiful. 
The  station  in  Madagascar  is  operated 
directly  by  NASA,  through  a  U.S.  contrac- 
tor, and  it  includes  a  vigorous  program 
for  training  local  personnel,  covering  all 
job  requirements  without  any  job  re- 
strictions. The  result  of  this  is  appar- 
ent in  that  since  1969,  U.S.  personnel 
fell  frdm  110  to  60;  Malagasy  personnel 
increased  from  125  to  148,  and  of  these 
technical   and   administrative   positions 
were  occupied  by  45  in  1969,  rising  to  73 
now.    In    South    Africa,    there    are    no 
blacks  in  technical  or  managerial  posi- 
tions. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
is  that  the  sooner  NASA  transfers  the 
fimctions  of  its  South  African  facility  to 
other  African  stations,  both  existing  and 
new  ones,  the  quicker  it  will  reach  a 
stage  where  the  facility  can  be  supported 
largely  by  local  personnel  and  support- 
ing facilities.  Insofar  as  the  cost — $35 
million — of  new  facilities  in  Botswana, 
Lesotho  or  Swaziland — which  are  techni- 
cally feasible  alternatives  to  South  Af- 
rica— is  increased  by  the  need  to  pro- 
vide roads,  buildings,  communications, 
and  other  services,  this  would  be  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  development 
of  these  desperately  poor  countries.  It  is 
already  U.S.  Government  policy  to  en- 
courage private  investment  in  these  three 
countries  as  an  alternative  to  South  Af- 
rica. NASA  should  be  taking  the  lead  in 
this,  as  a  U.S.  Government  agency,  per- 
haps with  special  allocations  from  the 
foreign  aid  budget  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary infrastructure.  Every  year  that  goes 
by  with  NASA  training  only  white  South 
Africans  is  a  loss  to  the  development  of 
free  Africa,  which  desperately  needs 
massive  inputs  of  scientific  and  technical 
training  of  the  kind  that  NASA  can  help 
provid".  The  operation  of  the  facility 
through  U.S.  contractors,  which  would 
be  necessary  in  Botswana.  Lesotho  or 
Swaziland,  is  a  standard  practice  for 
NASA — for  example,  on  Ascension.  A  fa- 


cility in  Botswana  could  draw  on  the 
high  school  graduates  of  many  neighbor- 
ing African  countries  with  advanced  ed- 
ucational systems,  such  as  Zambia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranged. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rancel >  there 
were — ayes  36,  noes  64. 

R -"CORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  104,  noes  294, 
not  voting  35,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   158] 
AYES— 104 


Abzug 

Fraser 

Patten 

Addabbo 

Frenzel 

Pike 

Anderson. 

Gonzalez 

Rangel 

Calif. 

Grasso 

Rees 

Aspln 

Green.  Pa. 

Reid 

Barrett 

Gude 

Reuss 

Bergland 

Harrington 

Rieqle 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Rlnaldo 

Blainlk 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Bo:and 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rodino 

Brademas 

Helstoskl 

BoncAlio,  Wyo. 

Brasco 

Hicks 

Rosenthal 

Breckinridge 

Holtzman 

Ro.-tonkowskl 

Buchanan 

Howard 

Rvan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hungate 

Sarbanes 

Burke,  Mass, 

Jordan 

Schroeder 

Burton 

Kastenmeier 

Selberllng 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Kazen 

Stanton, 

Chlsholm 

Koch 

J.  William 

Clay 

KyroB 

Stanton, 

Cohen 

McClory 

James  V. 

Conyers 

McKlnney 

Stark 

Corman 

Madden 

Stokes 

Culver 

Meeds 

Studds 

Daniels. 

Metcalfe 

Thompson,  N.J 

Domlnlck  V. 

Mezvlnsky 

Towell.  Nev. 

de  la  Garza 

Minish 

Ullman 

Dellenback 

Mink 

Van  Deerlin 

Dellums 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Vanik 

Dlggs 

Moakley 

Whalen 

Donohue 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

VPolff 

Drlnan 

Mosher 

Yates 

Eckhardt 

Moss 

Young.  Ga. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Murphv.  ni. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Flndley 

Nix 

Ford, 

Obey 

William  D. 

Owens 

NOES— 294 

Abdnor 

Butler 

Dorn 

Alexander 

Byron 

Downing 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Camp 

Duncan 

Andrews, 

Carney.  Ohio 

du  Pont 

N.  Dak. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Cederberg 

Erlenborn 

Archer 

Chappell 

Esch 

Armstrong 

Clancy 

Eshleman 

Ashbrook 

Clark 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Ashley 

Clausen. 

Fascell 

Bafalls 

DonH. 

Fisher 

Baker 

Cleveland 

Flood 

Beard 

Cochran 

Flowers 

Bell 

Collier 

Flynt 

Bennett 

Collins 

Foley 

BevlU 

Conable 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Blester 

Conlan 

Fountain 

Blackburn 

Conte 

Frelinghuysen 

Boggs 

Cotter 

Frey 

Boiling 

Coughlln 

Froelillch 

Bowen 

Crane 

Puqua 

Bray 

Cronin 

Gaydos 

Breaux 

Daniel.  Dan 

Oettys 

Brlnkley 

Daniel.  Robert 

Glalmo 

Brooks 

W..  Jr. 

Gibbons 

Broomfield 

Danielson 

Glnn 

Brotzman 

Davis.  Ga. 

Gold  water 

Brown,  Calif. 

Davis.  S  C. 

Goodllng 

Brown.  Mich. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Gray 

Brown  Ohio 

D?"anpy 

Green.  Oreg. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Dennis 

Griffiths 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Dent 

Gross 

Burgener 

Derwlnski 

Grover 

Burke.  Fla. 

Devlne 

Gubser 

Burleson.  Tex 

Dickinson 

Gunter 

Burltson,  Mo. 

Dlneell 

Guyer 

Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hartley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
H6bert 
Heinz 
Henderson 
HUUs 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggelt 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McCoUister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazitl 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathias.  Calif. 


Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

MUls.  Md. 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poaee 
Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Prever 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rarlck 
RegtUa 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rose 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 

Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver 


Va. 


Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Steel  man 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

S*  ratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Treen 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Wagconner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wii^plns 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Yotina.  A'p.ska 
Young,  Fla 
Young.  111. 
Y'oung.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 35 


Adams 

All  :erson.  111. 

Arends 

BadUlo 

Biapgl 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clawson.  Del 

Denhoim 

Dulski 

Ell  berg 

Fish 


Forsythe 

Fulton 

Oilman 

Hansen.  Wash 

Keating 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

MallUard 

Melcher 

Mills.  Ark. 


Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Rallsback 

Roonay.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roybal 

Satterfield 

Slack 

Tavlor.  Mo. 

Udall 

Waldle 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Roberts,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  7528)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
searrh  and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  409,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 
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ihe  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OFFERED    BY    MB.    MTEHS 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Myers  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
7528  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  322.  nays  73. 
not  voting  38.  as  follows: 


AlKlnor 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbroolt 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif 
Burke.  F:a 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 


I  Roll  No.   1591 

YEAS— 322 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collln.s 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlel-son 
Davis.  S  C 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Qerald  R. 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 


Prey 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Ha'ey 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Marsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hibert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hillls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kadtenmeier 


Kazen 

Passman 

Stanton 

Kemp 

Patman 

James  V. 

Ketchum 

Patten 

Steed 

Koch 

Pepper 

Steele 

Leggett 

Perkins 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Lehman 

Pettis 

Stephens 

Lent 

Peyser 

Stratton 

Litton 

Pickle 

Stubblefleld 

Long,  La. 

Pike 

Stuckey 

Lott 

Poage 

Symington 

Lujan 

Podell 

Talcott 

McClory 

Powell,  Ohio 

Taylor,  N.C. 

McCloskey 

Preyer 

Teague,  Calif. 

McCollister 

Price,  ni. 

Teague.  Tex. 

McCormack 

Price.  Tex. 

Thone 

McDade 

Pritchard 

Thornton 

McEwen 

Qule 

Tlernan 

McFall 

Quillen 

Towell,  Nev. 

McKay 

Rarlck 

Treen 

McKlnney 

Rees 

Ullman 

McSpadden 

Regula 

Van  Deerlln 

Macdonald 

Reid 

Vander  Jagt 

Madlgan 

Rhodes 

Veysey 

Mallary 

Rinaklo 

Vlgorlto 

Mann 

Roberts 

Waggonner 

Maraziti 

Robinson.  Va. 

Walsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Martin.  N.C. 

Rodino 

Ware 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Roe 

Whalen 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Rogers 

White 

Matsunasa 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

Whitehurst 

Mayne 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Whltten 

Meeds 

Rostenkowski 

Widnall 

Mezvinsky 

Roush 

Wiggins 

Michel 

Rousselot 

Williams 

Mil  ford 

Runnels 

Wilson.  Bob 

Mills,  Md. 

Ruth 

Wilson. 

Minlsh 

Ryan 

Charles  H., 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

St  Germain 

Calif. 

Mlzell 

Sandman 

Wilson, 

Molloban 

Sarasln 

Charles,  Tex. 

Montgomery 

Sarbanes 

Winn 

Moorhead, 

Saylor 

Wolff 

Calif. 

Scherle 

Wright 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sebellus 

Wydler 

Morgan 

Shipley 

Wylle 

Mosher 

Shoup 

Wyman 

Moss 

Shrlver 

Yatron 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Slkes 

Young.  Alaska 

Natcher 

Sisk 

Young.  Fla. 

Nedzl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Young.  111. 

Nichols 

Smith.  NY. 

Young.  S.C. 

O'Brien 

Spence 

Young.  Tex. 

OHara 

Staggers 

Zablockl 

O'Neill 

Stanion. 

Zion 

Parrls 

J.  William 
N.^YS— 73 

Abzug 

Hungate 

Rose 

Ashley 

Hutchinson 

Rosenthal 

Aspln 

Ichord 

Roy 

Brademas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ruppe 

Bray 

Kyros 

Schneebell 

Brlnkley 

Landgrebe 

Schroeder 

Chlsholm 

Latta 

Selberling 

Clay 

Long.  Md. 

Shuster 

Collier 

Madden 

Skubitz 

Conable 

Mazzoli 

Snyder 

Conyers 

Metcalfe 

Stark 

Dellenback 

Miller 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Dellums 

Mink 

Stokes 

Diggs 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Studds 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moakley 

Sullivan 

Fraser 

Murphy,  111. 

Symms 

Froehllch 

Myers 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Ginn 

Nelsen 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Goodllng 

Nix 

Vanik 

Gross 

Obey 

Wyatt 

Guyer 

Owens 

Yates 

Hanrahan 

Randall 

Young.  Ga. 

Hays 

Rangel 

Zwach 

Hicks 

Reuss 

Holtzman 

Riegle 

NOT  VOTING— 38 

Adams 

Fish 

Mills.  Ark. 

Anderson,  111. 

Forsythe 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Badlllo 

Pulton 

Rallsback 

Biaggi 

Oilman 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Carter 

Keating 

Roybal 

Clawson.  Del 

King 

Satterfleld 

Davis.  Ga. 

Kluczynski 

Slack 

Denholm 

Kuykendall 

Steelman 

Dent 

Landnim 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Dulskl 

Mahon 

Udall 

Ell  berg 

Main  lard 

Waldie 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Melcher 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk   annoimced 

the  following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  BadlUo. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Steel- 
man. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Carter 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Oil- 
man. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Mahon  with  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Denholm. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested  a  bill 
and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2246.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  forfk  1-year 
period:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  221.  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
titled concurrent  resolution  providing  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  House  from  May  34, 
1973,  until  May  29.  1973. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  fH.R.  2246)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Econom- 
ic Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  a  1-year  period."  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  McClure. 
and  Mr.  Stafford  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS  OVER 
MEMORIAL  DAY  HOLIDAY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  concurrent  resolution  fH.  Con.  Res. 
221)  providing  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  May  24,  1973,  luitil  May 
29.  1973.  together  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto. 

The  clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  "1973."  and  In- 
sert: "1973,  and  that  when  the  Senate  ad- 
journs on  Wednesday,  May  23,  1973,  It  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian.  Tues- 
day, May  29,  1973." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "Concurrent 
resolution  providing  for  the  suljournment  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  over  the  Memo- 
rial Day  Holiday." 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY  SLOPPY 
REPORTING 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  article  in  New  York  magazine, 
authored  by  a  Mr.  James  Brady,  gives 
me  great  concern,  as  it  should  give  con- 
cern to  all  of  us,  for  it  is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  how  damaging  sloppy  reporting 
and  distortion  of  the  facts  can  be. 

In  a  few  brief  paragraphs.  Mr.  Brady 
casts  a  cloud  of  fear  and  suspicion  over 
the  entire  aviation  industry,  the  safe- 
guards employed  by  them,  the  govern- 
ment agency  that  monitors  them,  and 
the  ticket-buying  passengers  who  depend 
on  them. 

Mr.  Brady's  entire  article  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  traces  of  cyanide  were 
found  after  the  December  airline  crash 
in  Chicago  that  took  the  lives  of  45  peo- 
ple. Because  the  wife  of  a  man  involved 
in  the  Watergate  case  was  one  of  those 
victims,  he  paints  a  murky  picture  of 
conspiracy  to  murder  by  sabotage,  and 
he  hints  that  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  is  a  party  to  this  con- 
spiracy because  it  has  not  released  its 
crash  report. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  that  any 
reporter  could  have  obtained  in  less  than 
10  minutes,  make  Mr.  Brady  look  pretty 
silly,  and  his  magazine  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  itself. 

The  safety  board  has  released  an  in- 
terim report,  available  to  anyone.  Yes, 
sir,  there  were  traces  of  cyanide  found 
in  the  bodies  of  seven  victims,  including 
the  pilot.  Anytime  there  is  a  fire  death 
In  which  burning  fabric  or  plastic  is  in- 
volved, including  wool  or  cotton  fabric. 
Inhalation  of  the  smoke  and  fumes  will 
produce  cyanide  traces  in  the  blood. 

This  is  no  earth-shaking  revelation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  knowm  to 
pathologists  for  years. 

Death  by  cyanide  poisoning  is  instan- 
taneous, as  those  of  us  old  enough  to 
remember  the  suicides  of  Heinrich 
Himmler  and  Herman  Goering  should 
know.  But  the  pilot  of  the  Chicago  United 
plane  lived  for  a  few  minutes  after  the 
crash.  How  in  the  world  could  anyone 
go  about  producing  an  airplane  crash  by 
the  use  of  cyanide? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  reports  directly  to 
the  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  member. 
Their  work  is  painstaking  and  accurate, 
and  is  not  accomplished  overnight. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  their  preliminary 
findings  have  been  released,  and  were 
available  to  Mr.  Brady,  or  any  reporter. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
very  name  "Watergate"  is  now  sufficient 
grounds  to  make  a  very  small  minority 
of  people  in  the  journalistic  world  forget 
everything  they  ever  learned  about  re- 
spon.sibi!ity  and  integrity.  In  this  case, 
the  disserviie  that  Mr.  Brady  and  the 
New  York  magazine  have  rendered  is  not 
to  some  obscure  bureaucrat,  but  to  the 
entire  aviation  industry  and  to  the  people 
who  buy  the  tickets  to  fly  with  them. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  INDEPENDENT 
OIL  MARKETERS  SUPPLY  ACT  OF 
1973  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ON 
IMPORT  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MacDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  measure  today  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  37  of  my  colleagues  to  prevent 
the  major  oil  companies  from  using  the 
present  gasoline  shortage  as  an  excuse 
to  cripple  the  independent  businessmen 
who  compete  with  them  on  the  retail 
level.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  has 
introduced  companion  legislation  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Presidents  announcement  on 
May  10  of  his  voluntary  allocation  plan 
for  the  major  oil  companies  came  just 
3  days  after  I  initially  introduced 
this  legislation  to  make  allocations  man- 
datory. However,  in  light  of  past  dem- 
onstrated lack  of  foresight  on  economic 
issues  and  given  the  oil  companies'  in- 
clination to  exploit  fuel  supply  problems 
to  expand  profits,  there  is  ample  reason 
to  fear  spotty  compliance  and  uneven 
results  from  the  major  oil  companies.  I 
ask  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  just  3 
short  weeks  ago  we  heard  from  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  urging  defeat  of  any 
kind  of  legislation  that  would  result  in 
controls  over  the  fuel  distribution  sys- 
tem. 

This  legislation  has  been  shaped  with 
these  facts  in  mind.  The  bill  stipulates 
that  if  an  overall  shortage  of  fuel 
prompts  a  refiner  to  reduce  deliveries  to 
an  independent  distributor,  he  must  re- 
duce deliveries  to  his  own  company  con- 
trolled distributor  by  the  same  percent- 
age. The  legislation  also  requires  a  re- 
finer to  deal  identically  with  all  its  re- 
tail marketers  when  applying  any  price 
increases. 

No  distinction  will  be  permitted  be- 
tween brand-named  and  privately  named 
outlets.  Although  the  bill  will  have  im- 
mediate impact  on  the  present  gasoline 
shortage,  it  also  covers  No.  2  fuel  oil, 
which  we  have  been  told  will  be  in  short 
supply  again  next  winter.  Diesel  fuel  and 
kerosene  are  also  covered. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  submitting 
directs  the  Interior  Department  to  eval- 
uate the  major  refiner's  treatment  of  Its 
independent  marketers  before  granting 
a  renewal  of  its  oil  import  license.  If  a 
major  refiner  is  found  to  have  discrimi- 
nated against  the  independents  in  supply 
allocations  or  pricing  policies,  it  can,  and 
should,  be  denied  the  license. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  plight 
of  the  independents  is  steadily  worsen- 
ing, and  tiiat  their  survival  is  vital  to 
the  interests  of  the  American  consumer. 
Nearly  600  gasoline  stations  across  the 
country  have  already  closed  due  to  short 
supplies  while  another  1.400  are  in  im- 
minent danger  of  closing.  These  develop- 
ments are  especially  disturbing  when  we 
realize  that  independent  distributors 
provide  the  only  price  competition  in  the 
gasoline  business.  For  in  fact  the  majors 
are  in  competition  with  each  other  only 
as  to  such  frills  as  credit  card  plans  and 


advertising  content.  Meanwhile,  every 
cent  increase  in  gasoline  prices  iiits  the 
American  consumers  with  a  staggering 
$1  billion  increase  annually. 

Presently,  as  the  voluntary  plan  exerts 
its  unpredictable  effect,  threats  to  the 
consumer  are  being  comp>oimded.  Farm- 
ers cannot  harvest  their  crops,  construc- 
tion companies  cannot  operate  their 
equipment,  due  to  cutoffs  of  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel.  No  voluntary  arrangement 
will  be  sufflicient  to  cope  with  such  ac- 
celerating  confusion  as  lias  been  demon- 
strated by  phase  3  of  the  price  control 
plan. 

In  this  present  period,  while  we  are 
readying  mandatory  legislation,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  oil  refiners  have  in 
effect  a  short  grace  period  in  which  to 
gain  back  the  Nation's  confidence.  How- 
ever, they  should  be  made  to  keep  us 
continually  informed  about  the  progress 
or  lack  thereof  that  is  being  made  under 
the  voluntary  plan.  How  many  major 
companies  are  complying?  Which  ones? 
How  many  additional  reports  of  station 
closings  is  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  re- 
ceiving? How  many  of  the  stations  which 
have  already  closed  are  managing  to  re- 
open? Presently,  in  a  manner  to  which 
it  is  getting  accustomed.  Congress  is  be- 
ing denied  the  information  it  needs  to 
consider  proper  legislation. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  admiristration 
says  it  is  planning  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  possibility  of  making  its  voluntar^' 
scheme  mandatory  through  the  discre- 
tionary authority  already  gr:nted  ty 
Congress.  Let  us  hope,  however,  th^t  the 
ad  hoc  board  to  be  appointed  will  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  consuming 
public  and  not  just  turesucrntic  and 
corporate  ofiQcials. 

One  sign  of  good  f.ith  by  h;  mi:or 
oil  companies  would  l"e  the  immediate 
resolution  of  the  par~dox  of  a  gpsoline 
shortage  on  the  one  h-nd  Td  upus^d 
refinery  capacity  on  the  other.  There 
are  now  47  independently  owned  refin- 
eries in  the  United  States  operating  at 
only  70  percent  capacity,  becau.se  the 
same  major  companies  vho  are  tr>'ing 
to  shut  off  independent  retailers  are  also 
shutting  off  independent  refineries.  The 
Federal  Government  should  get  tough 
with  these  major  firms  until  they  begin 
to  channel  crude  oil  to  the  independent 
refineries  in  an  effort  to  increase  sup- 
plies of  refined  products  like  gasoline  and 
No.  2  home  heating  oil.  An  apparent 
reluctance  to  take  such  steps  has  further 
aggravated  the  fuel  shortage  for  inde- 
pendent retailers  and  for  the  American 
public. 

•  The  referred  to  material  follows:) 
Co-sponsors 

Herman  Badlllo  (D-N.Y.) . 

Femand  J.  St  Germain  (D-R.I). 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (D-Callf.) . 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D-N.Y.). 

Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D-N.Y.) . 

Robert  F.  Drlnan  (D-Mass.) . 

Ous  Yatron  (D-Pa). 

Robert  A.  Roe  (D-N.Y.). 

David  R.  Obey  (D-Wls.) . 

Bertram  L.  Podell  (D-N.Y.) . 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (D-Tex.) . 

Paul  W.  Cronln  (R-Mass.) . 

Edward  P.  Boland  (D-Mass.) . 

Morgan  F.  Murphy  (D-Ill.) . 
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Claude  Pepper  (D-Pla.). 

Sidney  R.  Yatea  (D-IU.) . 

Harold  D.  Donobue  (D-Mass.) . 

Prank  Thompson,  Jr.  (D-N.J.) . 

James  A.  Burke  (D-Mass.) . 

Bob  Eckbardt  (D-Tex.) . 

Frank  Annunzlo  (D-Ill.) . 

AlphonzoBell  (B-Callf.). 

Michael  McCormack  (D-Wash.). 

Michael  Harrington  (D-Mass.). 

John  Moss  (D-Callf). 

Pete  Stark  (D-Callf.). 

Oerry  E.  Studds  (D-Mass.) . 

Paul  S.  Sarbanes  (D-Md.) . 

Joseph  Moakley  (D-Ma6s.). 

Augustus  Hawkins  (D-Callf.) . 

Donald  Rlegle  (D-Mlcb.). 

James  Harvey  (R-Mlch.) . 

John  M.  Murphy  (D-N.Y.). 

Robert  McClory  (R-IU.) . 

James  J.  Howard  (D-N.J.) . 

John  B.  Breckinridge  (D-Ky.) . 

Margaret  Heckler  (R-Mass.) . 

William  R.  Cotter  (D-Conn.) . 
H.R.  8090 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continued  supply 

of  petroleum  products  to  Independent  oU 

marketers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independent  Oil 
Marketers  Supply  Act  of  1973". 

riNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(1)  Present  and  prospective  shortages  of 
petroleum  products  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  survival  of  Independent  mar- 
keters and  small  businessmen. 

(2)  Such  Independent  marketers  provide 
an  essential  element  of  competition  by  offer- 
ing alternative  sources  of  supply  and  lower 
prices  to  consumers. 

(3)  The  demise  of  the  Independent  mar- 
keters will  result  In  the  petroleum  market 
being  completely  controlled  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  large  Integrated  refining  companies. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  assure 
that  Independent  marketers  of  gasoline, 
home  heating  oU  and  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  not  subjected  to  unfair  methods  of 
competition  and  unfair  trade  and  market- 
ing practices  during  periods  of  supply 
shortage. 

DEITNinONS 

Sec.   3.  As   used   In  this   Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "refiner"  means  a  person  engaged  In 
commerce  In  the  business  of  refining  crude 
oil  Into  petroleum  products,  whose  total  aver- 
age refinery  Input  of  crude  oil  exceeds  thirty 
thousand  barrels  per  day: 

(2)  "Independent  marketers"  Includes, 
but  Is  not  limited  to.  terminal  operators. 
Jobbers,  dealers,  or  distributors,  at  the 
wholesale  or  retail  level,  marketing  under  a 
refiner  brand  or  a  private  brand,  which  are 
not  owned  or  controlled  by  a  refiner; 

(3)  "controlled  marketers"  Includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to.  terminal  operators.  Jobbers, 
dealers,  or  distributors,  marketing  under  a 
refiner  brand  or  a  private  brand,  which  ar« 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  refiner; 

(4)  "petroleum  product"  means  gasoline, 
numbered  2  fuel  oil,  dlesel  fuel,  kerosene; 
and 

(5)  "base  period"  means  the  period  from 
October  1,  1971,  through  September  30,  1972. 

PBOHIBrrED    ACT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  refiner  who  during  the  base 
period  was  In  the  business  of  furnishing  any 
petroleum  product  to  controlled  marketers 
for  resale  or  sale  to  the  public  shall  fall  to 
offer  to  supply  that  product  to  Independent 
marketers  at  reasonable  prices  In  reasonable 
quantities,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  furnish 
that  product  to  controlled  marketers. 

(b)   It  shall  be.  prima  facie,  a  violation  of 
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the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  for  any  re- 
finer— 

(1)  to  fall  to  offer  to  supply  to  an  Inde- 
pendent marketer,  during  any  calendar 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  quantity  of  any  petro- 
leum product  not  less  than  the  quantity 
that  was  supplied  by  him  to  that  Independ- 
ent marketer  during  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  base  period  reduced  by  a  per- 
centage not  to  exceed  the  greater  of — 

(A)  the  percentage  by  which  the  quantity 
of  such  product  furnished  by  the  refiner  to 
controlled  marketers  during  the  month  next 
preceding  was  reduced  from  the  quantity 
furnished  to  such  controlled  marketers  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  month  of  the  base 
period,  or 

(B)  the  percentage  by  which  crude  oU 
processed  by  that  refiner  during  the  month 
next  preceding  was  reduced  from  the  quan- 
tity processed  by  him  during  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  the  base  period:   or 

(2)  to  sell  a  petroleum  product  to  an  In- 
dependent marketer  at  any  price  during  such 
month  which  is  greater  than — 

(A)  the  average  price  at  which  he  sold 
such  product  to  such  independent  marketer 
during  the  corresponding  month  of  the  base 
period,  increased  by 

(B)  a  percentage  equal  to  the  percentage 
by  which  the  average  price  for  such  product 
sold  during  such  month  to  controlled  mar- 
keters exceeds  the  average  price  for  such 
product  sold  to  such  controlled  marketers 
during  the  corresponding  month  of  the  base 
period. 

UNFAIR  TRADE   PRACTICE 

Sec.  5.  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  an  unfair  act 
or  practice  In  commerce  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45). 

Sec.  6.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  within  6  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  whether 
any  additional  legislation  is  required  to 
prevent  acts  or  practices  In  commerce  which 
adversely  affect  any  Independent  marketer  as 
defined  In  this  Act. 


SUMMER  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH 
CORPS  FUNDING 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  it  is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  emergency  fimds  for 
summer  employment  for  our  youth.  In 
each  of  the  past  4  years  we  have  legis- 
lated "crash"  funding  for  the  so-called 
Summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  We 
have  had,  in  each  of  those  years,  youth 
summer  employment  legislation  before 
us.  This  year  we  have  none. 

As  a  result  of  the  administration's  ac- 
tion, the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  for 
this  summer  exists  literally  in  limbo. 
There  is,  according  to  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1974  budget,  no  money  available  for 
summer  jobs  for  youth.  The  President 
has  suggested  that  funds  from  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  be  used  to  supply 
token  job  opportunities  for  urban  youth. 
The  city  of  Chicago  has  been  informed 
that  they  will  receive  $5.8  million  of  the 
EEA  money  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  jobs  this  summer. 
This  figure  represents  a  cut  of  $8  million 
from  the  summer  1972  figure.  Last  sum- 
mer in  Chicago  33,000  yoimgsters  were 


employed  through  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  This  summer  100,000  Chi- 
cago  young  people  qualify  for.  and  want 
summer  employment,  but  only  13,000 
will  be  employed.  If  the  administration 
succeeds,  there  will  be  no  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in  June  1973. 

Without  emergency  action  by  the 
Congress,  my  city  will  be  left  with  an 
estimated  39,000  unemployed  high 
school  dropouts  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21.  Also,  there  will  be  42,000  active 
high  school  students  who  will  not  be 
able  to  return  to  school  in  the  fall  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  summer  employment 
Twenty-five  percent  of  Chicago's  pop- 
ulation is  between  8  and  21  years  of  age. 
It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  these 
young  people  are  given  the  opportunty 
to  work.  It  is  imperative  for  their  im- 
mediate- and  long-term  futures.  It  is  im- 
perative for  the  future  of  Chicago.  My 
city  is  not  an  exception — we  are  only 
one  of  those  114  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States  that  will  be  severely  af- 
fected by  the  termination  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  initiated 
action  to  add  Summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  funds  to  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  If  this  oc- 
curs, I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  action  when  the  bill  returns 
to  the  House.  Certainly,  this  situation 
demands  immediate  action. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   "EXPLANAnON" 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we 
received  another  installment  of  the  tor- 
tuous, convoluted  "explanation"  of  his 
relationship  to  Watergate  that  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  spin  out.  As  usual  he 
raised  more  questions  than  answers. 

He  admits  that  he  bypassed  the  regu- 
lar law  enforcement  agencies  and  set  up 
a  Special  Investigations  Unit— the 
famous  "plumbers" — in  the  White 
House,  and  that  it  included  E.  Howard 
Hunt,  later  convicted  in  the  Watergate 
burglary. 

He  admits  that  he  authorized  a  plan 
which  allowed  "surreptitious  entry- 
breaking  and  entering,  in  effect."  Does 
this  mean  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  approved  felonies? 

He  admits  he  authorized  wiretaps  un- 
der conditions  of  dubious  legality  which 
were  in  fact  later  ruled  illegal  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  These  were  wiretaps 
of  persons  selected  on  the  basis  of  mate- 
rials in  security  files.  Files  gathered  by 
whom,  when,  under  what  conditions? 
Authorized  by  whom? 

Another  purpose  of  the  Special  Investi- 
gations Unit.  Mr.  Nixon  says,  was  "to 
prepare  an  accurate  history  of  certain 
crucial  national  security  matters  which 
occurred  under  prior  administrations." 
Does  this  include  Mr.  Hunt's  attempt  to 
"correct"  history  by  forging  cables  pur- 
porting to  be  from  John  P.  Kennedy? 

The  campus  disturbances  which  Mr. 
Nixon  claims  as   the  rationale  for  his 
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questionable  activities  were  in  fact  reac- 
tions to  his  illegal  and  murderous  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Nixon  claims  that  until  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
printed  the  Pentagon  papers,  "no  senior 
official  of  the  Government  had  read 
them — most  officials  did  not  know  they 
existed."  For  Heaven's  sake,  why  not? 
Who  is  running  this  country?  Is  it  the 
generals  or  the  civilians? 

Why.  why,  why?  We  can  only  ask, 
while  daily  our  heads  reel  with  new  reve- 
lations. Has  not  the  time  come  when 
these  and  many  other  questions  must  be 
asked,  officially,  by  the  body  entrusted 
with  this  responsibility  mider  the  Con- 
stitution— the  House  of  Representatives? 


WAR  POWERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana ^Mr.  Dennis)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose 
to  discuss  briefly  this  afternoon,  with 
such  other  Members  as  may  decide  to 
join  in,  if  any,  one  of  the  truly  great 
constitutional  questions  of  our  country, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  the  war  powers 
of  the  President  and  of  the  Congress. 

This  obviously  is  a  vital  question,  and 
it  is  not  a  new  one,  because  it  has  been 
with  us  throughout  our  constitutional 
history.  It  is  a  question  which  certainly 
should  be  approached  in  a  very  serious 
and  sober  manner,  and  which  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  approached  in  any  sort 
of  a  partisan  way. 

What  we  need  to  determine  in  this  im- 
portant field  is,  first,  whether  any  legis- 
lation is  needed,  and  then,  if  we  think 
legislation  is  needed,  we  should  try  very 
hard  indeed,  because  of  the  importance 
to  the  Nation,  to  write  good  and  wise 
legislation,  because  this  is  preeminently 
a  field  where  a  bad  piece  of  legislation  is 
much  worse  than  no  legislation  at  all. 

What  one  has  to  seek  is  a  long-range 
solution  to  the  problem.  As  I  said  earlier, 
the  problem  is  not  a  new  problem,  and 
it  certainly  is  net.  Article  I,  section  8  of 
the  Constitution,  lists  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  in  this  field,  and  does  so  in  a 
reasonably  specific  manner.  Article  II 
deals  with  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
in  this  field  in  what  I  would  say  is  a 
more  general  and  less  specific  manner. 

Practice  has  varied.  In  our  earlier 
days  I  think  the  practice  favored  the 
power  of  the  legislative  branch.  Lately,  to 
the  alarm  of  many,  the  scales  seem  to  be 
tipping  in  favor  of  the  executive.  But  I 
think  the  basic  theory  of  our  constitu- 
tional setup  can  be  fairly  stated  to  be 
that  the  Congress  should  decide  the 
basic  policy  question  of  whether  to  go  to 
war.  at  least  in  the  absence  of  an  emer- 
gency situation,  and  then  the  executive 
has  the  authority  to  conduct  the  war 
once  we  have  decided  to  embark  on  that 
course  of  conduct. 

Everyone  agrees.  I  think,  in  a  broad 
general  way.  that  both  constitutional 
theory  and  wise  and  effective  practice  re- 


quire joint  participation  by  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  executive  branches,  and 
»lso  require  broad  public  support  in  this 
highly  important  endeavor. 

It  is  very  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  draft 
satisfactory  legislation  in  this  field.  There 
are  a  good  many  wise  people  who  say. 
"Leave  it  alone";  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  rely,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  on 
the  good  judgment  and  restraint  of  both 
the  legislature  and  the  executive,  let 
things  work  out  in  practice,  and  not  try 
to  be  specific.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  maybe  the  Framers,  who  were  not 
too  specific,  had  the  benefit  of  that  kind 
of  a  situation  in  mind. 

The  difficulty  with  that  theory  is  that 
of  late  years  that  mutual  restraint  has 
apparently  not  existed  to  the  extend  it 
should.  We  have  had  an  erosion  of  con- 
gressional power.  We  have  had  an  in- 
cresise  of  Executive  power.  And  again  I 
may  say  that  this  has  been  true  in  a  num- 
ber of  administrations  of  both  parties, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  partisan  matter  at  all. 

That  has  led  me  to  believe,  along  with 
other  people,  that,  if  it  can  be  done,  we 
ought  to  try  to  frame  some  satisfactory 
legislation  and  give  ourselves  some  guide- 
lines. 

But  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Any 
legislation,  I  think,  should  have  certain 
basic  objectives.  What  we  ought  to  try  to 
do,  if  we  venture  into  this  field  at  all,  is 
to  insure  significant  participation  by  the 
Congress  as  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people  in  the  decision  of  peace  or  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  try  to 
do  this  without  unduly  tying  the  hands 
of  the  Executive,  or  interfering  with  his 
necessary  ability  to  deal  with  emergency 
situations  which  are  going  to  ari.se  from 
time  to  time  and  which  will  require  quick 
action.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  those 
goals,  and  yet  any  legislation  which  fails 
to  keep  them  in  mind  and  which  fails  to 
strike  a  proper  balance  between  them,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  bound  to  be  undesirable. 

There  are  several  bills  at  the  present 
time  before  the  Congress  and  which  make 
the  discussion  of  this  particular  topic  at 
this  particular  time  a  timely  one.  In  the 
last  session  the  Senate  passed  a  war  pow- 
ers bill  which  was  chiefly  authored  by 
Senator  Javits.  We  passed  a  war  powers 
bill — quite  a  different  one — here.  Nothing 
passed  the  Congress,  but  the  matter  is 
still  alive,  and  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  been  marking  up  a  war  pow- 
ers bill  this  week,  and  I  understand  it  is 
likely  to  complete  that  process  next  week, 
so  that  it  appears  we  are  likely  to  have 
some  kind  of  legislation  here  on  the  floor. 
It  would  seem  that,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
time,  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that 
something  in  the  legislative  way  actually 
might  be  adopted. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  think  it  i> 
important  to  consider  at  this  time  where 
we  are  going,  what  we  are  doing,  and 
what  kind  of  legislation,  if  any.  we  are 
going  to  have.  There  are  a  number  of 
bills  in  the  hopper  I  am  sure,  but  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  there  are  essentially  three 
bills  before  the  Congress. 

One  is  a  bUl,  again  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  f  Senator 
Javits)  .  The  other,  which  is  being  worked 


on  at  the  present  time  by  our  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  is  one  Introduced, 
basically,  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki).  The 
third  is  a  bill  which  I,  myself,  along  with 
a  number  of  other  Members  of  this 
House,  have  had  the  honor  to  introduce. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Javits 
bill  and  the  Zablocki  bill  are  better 
known  than  the  Dennis  bill,  but  that  is, 
in  my  judgment,  an  imfortunate  circum- 
stance; because  I  think,  for  reasons  I  will 
discuss  here  briefly,  frankly— and  with 
all  respect  to  those  distinguished  gentle- 
men— that  I  have  a  better  bill,  and  I  want 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may,  hopefully,  look  at  it  in 
the  Record,  even  if  they  are  not  crowd- 
ing the  benches  this  afternoon. 

Some  analysis  of  these  three  measures 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  order.  Really,  that 
is  what  we  are  all  going  to  have  to  do, 
is  give  some  analysis  to  these  measures. 

Senator  Javits  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
this  field,  and  he  deserv'es  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  being  a  pioneer  and  working 
on  it.  Basically  his  bill,  as  I  understand 
it — I  am  not  trj'ing  to  state  everything 
in  the  bill,  but  just  outlining  it — pro- 
vides essentially  this.  He  says  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress,  the  President  shall  commit  our 
Armed  Forces  to  combat  in  four  listed 
situations  only.  One  of  them  is  to  repel 
an  attack  on  the  United  States  or  Amer- 
ican territory.  Another  is  to  repel  an 
armed  attack  on  our  Armed  Forces  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  The  third  is 
to  protect  U.S.  citizens  while  evacuating 
them  from  some  foreign  country ;  and  the 
fourth  is  pursuant  to  some  kind  of  spe- 
cific statutory  authority,  and  he  says  that 
such  authority  shall  not  be  inferred 
either  from  law  or  treaty  hereinafter 
adopted  or  enacted,  or  from  existing  law 
or  treaty;  it  has  got  to  be  specific  au- 
thorization. 

In  those  four  situations  only,  accord- 
ing to  him.  the  President  can  go  ahead 
without  congressional  authority  and  com- 
mit troops  to  combat.  When  he  does  it. 
he  has  to  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  what  he  has  done,  and  then,  unless 
the  Congress  approves  the  action  affirm- 
atively within  30  days,  he  has  to  stop 
doing  it  and  withdraw  the  troops  and 
terminate  the  action. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  that  pro- 
vision i.^  a  great  and.  I  think,  a  fatal 
weakness  in  the  bill  offered  by  Senator 
Javits.  In  the  first  pi  ice  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  foresee  adequately  all  of  the 
emergency  situations  which  miy  arise, 
and  where  everyone  might  think  that 
the  President  ought  to  be  entitled  under 
the  circumstances  to  commit  troops  to 
combat  without  prior  congressional 
authority.  So  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
limit  those  to  only  four  situations.  Some 
other  situation  might  arise  that  we  have 
not  provided  for. 

Second,  if  such  action  is  once  taken, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  practical  to  limit  such 
an  action  to  an  automatic  30-day  cutoff 
unless  Congress  approves  it.  That  is  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  I  just  do  not 
believe,  from  a  militarj'  point  of  view — 
even  though  he  has   got  a  little  leeway 
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to  do  something  longer  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  troops  for  withdrawal  purposes — 
that  it  is  a  practical  proposition. 

Finally,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
basic  defect  in  Senator  Javits'  bill,  which 
was  pointed  out  by  Senator  Cooper  in  a 
minority  report  in  the  Senate  in  the  last 
session,  at  least  three  of  the  four  cate- 
gories he  has  listed,  the  first  three  and 
particularly  the  first  one,  which  is  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  from  armed 
attack,  are  undoubtedly  inherent  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  which 
he  does  not  need  legislation  to  exercise. 

The  President  has  a  right  and  a  duty 
to  protect  the  United  States  from  armed 
attack,  and,  that  being  true,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible,  constitutionally,  for 
us  to  say  here  that  he  can  only  protect 
the  United  States  from  armed  attack  over 
a  period  of  30  days  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  just  do  not  believe  we 
could  do  that,  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
do  that,  or  that  it  is  constitutional  to 
attempt  to  do  that. 

I  think  that  is  a  fatal  defect  in  the 
Javits'  proposal. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  compliment  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis  », 
for  his  extremely  thoughtful  research  on 
this  whole  subject  of  the  "warmaking 
powers."  It  Is  significant  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  has  taken  the  time  to- 
day to  review  this  important  issue  be- 
cause the  same  subject  is  presently  being 
debated,  discussed,  and  worked  on  as 
specific  legislation  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  over  the  war- 
making  powers  has  raged  in  the  Halls 
of  this  Congress,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  for  many  years.  The  lessons  of  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts  have  dem- 
onstrated the  absolute  need  for  congres- 
sional action  to  clarify  the  warmaking 
powers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  legislation  originally  introduced 
by  Congressman  David  Dennis,  of  Indi- 
ana, HH.  3046,  and  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored,  addresses  itself  very  specifically 
to  the  issues  raised  in  that  debate  and, 
in  my  judgment,  would  clarify  the  at- 
mosphere of  disagreement  and  dissension 
that  has  flared  since  the  so-called  U.S. 
police  action  of  Korea  in  which  we 
provided  the  major  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary manpower  and  weapons. 

The  Congress  must  assume  its  proper 
constitutional  role  as  mandated  in  article 
I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  which 
gives  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  to  declare 
war.  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  Navy,  to  make  rules 
for  the  Crovernment  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in- 
surrections and  repel  invasions. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  in 
which  I  have  joined  with  Mr.  Dennis 
Include : 

First,  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 


of  war  by  the  Congress  or  of  a  militai-y 
attack  upon  the  Umted  States,  its  terri- 
tories or  possessions,  the  President  woulc^ 
be  prohibited  from  committing  our 
Armed  Forces  to  combat  or  introducing 
troops  into  a  situation  where  combat  is 
imminent  without  specific  authorization 
by  the  Congress.  The  legislation  does, 
however,  recognize  that  the  President 
must  be  free  to  act  in  an  emergency  if  he 
so  determines. 

Second,  if  the  President  does  deter- 
mine that  such  an  emergency  exists  and 
he  commits  our  military  forces  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress or  of  a  military  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  posses- 
sions, and  without  prior  congressional 
authorization,  he  must  submit  a  full 
written  report  to  the  Congress  within  24 
hours. 

Third,  the  Congress  then  has  90  days 
to  either  authorize  the  continuance  of 
this  action,  or  disapprove  of  the  action 
and  require  the  termination  of  our  in- 
volvement. 

Fourth,  if  the  Congress  approves  of  the 
President's  action,  this  legislation  would 
require  that  the  President  report  at  6- 
month  intervals  on  the  hostilities,  and 
that  the  Congress  must  then  either  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  continuing  of 
our  mvolvement  after  each  report. 

Fifth,  if  the  Congress  disapproved  con- 
tinuing our  involvement  at  any  time,  the 
Piesident  would  be  required  to  with- 
draw our  Armed  Forces  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  consistent  with  protecting  the 
safety  of  our  forces,  and  the  safety  and 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  its  cit- 
izens, its  territories  and  possessions,  and 
the  reasonable  safety  of  any  allied  forces 
that  may  be  involved. 

Sixth,  if  the  Congress  should  fail  to 
adopt  the  appropriate  legislation  either 
approving  or  disapproving  the  Presiden- 
tial action,  this  inaction  would  be  inter- 
preted as  an  approval  to  continue  our  in- 
volvement, but  it  would  in  no  way  relieve 
the  President  of  his  obligation  of  pe- 
riodically reporting  to  the  Congress. 

Seventh,  this  legislation  would  not  al- 
ter or  abrogate  our  treaty  obligations. 

Eighth,  the  act  would  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  its  enactment  but  would  not 
apply  to  hostilities  in  which  the  Armed 
Forces  are  involved  on  the  effective  date. 

The  most  serious  and  costly  eroding  of 
the  checks  and  balances  between  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  with 
regard  to  the  war-making  powers  has 
come  within  the  last  25  years.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  were  determined  that 
no  American  President  should  have  the 
powers  of  a  king  to  commit  our  Nation 
to  a  war  without  its  consent  through  its 
elected  Representatives  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  In  1793  James  Madison — 
who  was  the  major  draftsman  of  the 
Constitution — wrote : 

Every  Just  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this 
subject,  admonishes  the  public  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the 
received,  and  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Constitution,  that  the  power  to  declare 
war.  including  the  power  of  Judging  of  the 
causes  of  war.  Is  fulli/  and  exclusively  vested 
In  the  legislature;  that  the  executive  has  no 
right,  in  any  case,  to  decide  the  question, 
whether  there  Is  or  is  not  cause  for  declaring 
war;  that  the  right  of  convening  and  inform- 


ing Congress,  whenever  such  a  question 
seems  to  call  for  a  decision,  is  all  the  right 
which  the  Constitution  has  deemed  requisite 
and  proper  .  .  . 

However,  in  framing  our  Constitution, 
our  Founding  Fathers  drew  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  offensive  and  defensive 
actions.  In  1801,  Alexander  Hamilton 
wrote : 

That  Instrument  has  only  provided  afflrin- 
atlvely.  that.  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  declare  war";  the  plain  meaning  of 
which  Is,  that  it  Is  the  p>ecullar  and  exclu- 
sive province  of  Congress,  when  the  nation  is 
at  peace,  to  change  that  state  Into  a  state  of 
war;  whether  from  calculations  of  policy,  or 
from  provocations  or  Injuries  received;  In 
other  words.  It  belongs  to  Congress  only, 
to  go  to  war.  But  when  a  foreign  nation 
declares  or  openly  and  avowedly  makes  war 
upon  the  United  States,  they  are  then  by 
the  very  fact  already  at  war,  and  any  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  is  nugatory; 
It  is  at  least  unnecessary. 

In  summary,  the  words  of  Justice 
Jackson  in  the  1952  steel  seizure  case  are 
pertinent  in  our  discussion  today : 

We  may  say  that  power  to  legislate  for 
emergencies  belongs  In  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, but  only  Congress  Itself  can  prevent 
power  from  slipping  through  its  fingers. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  in 
reference  to  one  thing  the  gentleman 
from  California  said,  that  I  quite  agree 
with  him  that  this  is  something  which 
ought  to  be  considered,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  in  sobriety  and  not  in  heat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  got  into  this  thing  a 
year  or  more  ago  in  starting  the  research 
I  have  been  engaged  in  since.  I  did  not 
think  introducing  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion— looking  toward  the  future  and 
seeking  a  long-range  solution — was 
really  desirable  while  we  were  engaged 
in  a  shooting  war,  but  I  did  introduce 
it  in  January  of  this  session,  when  the 
shooting  war  had  terminated,  and  at  an 
early  opportunity  because  I  leel  that  it 
is  entitled  to  priority.  While  it  was  in- 
troduced in  January  of  1973,  I  had  been 
thinking  about  it  for  some  length  of  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  again.  I  think  that 
is  another  reason  why  taking  the  time 
today  to  discuss  the  "war  makmg  pow- 
er" issue  in  a  more  somber  atmosphere 
when  we  are  not  engaged  .so  extensively 
overseas,  is  a  substantial  step  at  the 
right  time  and  place.  It  again  shows  a 
very  thoughtful  and  careful  contribu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Had 
he  been  tempted  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion to  us  during  the  Vietnam  war  it 
probably  would  have  had  many  more  po- 
litical ramifications  and  would  not  have 
received  the  kind  of  careful  review  and 
debate  that  I  think  we  can  now  give  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  compliment  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana  for 
his  very  careful  research,  and  construc- 
tive legislative  act  (H.R.  3046). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished cosponsor  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen>. 
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Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  too  wish  to  commend  my  friend  from 
Indiana  for  his  very  scholarly,  extem- 
poraneous presentation  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  here  today  on  this  very 
pressing  and  very  difficult  question  of 
constitutionality  as  it  relates  to  war- 
making  powers. 

I  believe  the  contributions  the  gentle- 
man is  making  here  today  will  be  recog- 
nized and  recorded  as  being  very  signifi- 
cant and  very  timely. 

There  is  a  point  I  should  like  to  stress, 
hopefully  to  provoke  a  response  from  the 
gentleman.  As  I  view  the  problems  of  the 
past  10  years,  the  question  of  authority 
has  left  a  very  gray  area.  I  believe  this 
has  been  disturbing  to  people  through- 
out tne  land.  All  of  the  questions  of  mo- 
rality are  centered  around  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  gray  area  as  it  relates  to  au- 
thority in  this  one  field. 

Rrst  I  want  to  state  that  the  question 
of  authority  on  nuclear  warfare,  heaven 
forbid,  is  very  clearcut.  This  is  with  the 
executive  branch.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  absolute  authority  and 
control  over  our  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems and  whether  or  not  to  impose  them. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  who  has  the 
authority  on  conventional  warfare.  This 
lies  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  believe  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  over  the 
years  have  been  gxxilty  of;  they  have 
not  addressed  themselves  to  the  gray 
area  of  unconventional  warfare  and 
guerrilla  warfare  techniques  which  are 
employed.  As  I  view  it.  we  will  have  to 
look  in  the  direction  of  considering  a 
restructuring  of  our  security  alliances 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  kinds  of  se- 
curity commitments  and  guidelines 
necessary  to  clearly  spell  out  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  and  our 
so-called  allies. 

I  believe  SEATO  has  been  totally  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  threat  to  security 
in  that  section  of  the  world.  The  United 
Nations  has  proved  itself  to  be  totally  in- 
capable and  unwilling  to  be  a  peace- 
keeping organization. 

I  believe  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress are  going  to  have  to  sit  down  and 
work  out  the  new  guidelines  and  new 
understandings  of  responsibility  for  fu- 
ture security  commitments,  and  hope- 
fully a  new  treaty  on  these  guidelines. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  re- 
spond as  to  how  his  legislation  would 
dovetail  with  the  point  of  view  I  have 
expressed  here  today? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  My  bill,  which  I  am  go- 
ing to  discuss  in  a  moment,  would  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  suggesting.  It  would  not  deal 
with  it,  either,  specifically,  because  I 
have  tried  to  stay  out  of  the  treaty  sit- 
uation here. 

I  realize  that  we  have  some  treaty  ob- 
ligations already.  I  also  realize  some  of 
them  are  a  little  bit  vague  about  just 
what  they  may  mean. 

I  thought  we  had  bitten  off  enough 
territory  here  on  the  war  powers.  I  did 
not  want  to  try  to  get  into  that  subject 
matter  in  this  bill. 

What  I  have  said  in  this  bill  is  that  it 
affects  in  no  way  our  treaty  obligations 
presently  existing,  whatever  they  may 


be.  I  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  say 
what  they  are  or  are  not.  I  have  my 
thoughts  and  ideas  about  that,  as  the 
gentleman  does,  but  in  the  bill  I  merely 
say  that  whatever  existing  treaty  obli- 
gations may  be,  without  discussing  what 
they  are  or  may  be,  they  are  not  af- 
fected. The  bill  operates  only  prospec- 
tively. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  would  sim- 
ply conclude  by  stating  in  no  way  do  I 
believe  we  in  the  Congress  or  those  in 
the  executive  branch  should  necessarily 
take  the  initiative  to  advance  something 
on  our  own,  because  it  then  becomes  our 
plan,  but  I  do  believe  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  us  to  tell  those  countries  of  the 
world  which  have  a  desire  to  build  free 
institutions  and  hopefully  free  nations, 
with  freedom  being  the  prevailing  ob- 
jective, that  it  is  up  to  them  to  start 
thinking  in  terms  of  developing  a  region- 
al security  pact  as  a  backup  to  their  owti 
mtemal  security  infrastructure. 

I  believe  that  this  has  to  come  in  the 
future.  And  then  if  it  becomes  necessary 
for  us  to  become  a  participant  to  a  de- 
gree in  that  regional  security  orga- 
nization— I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
Pacific  Basin  community  countries — 
then  we  would  listen  to  anything  they 
would  advance  to  us.  but  it  is  not  up  to 
us  to  take  the  initiative. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  a  very  valuable  sug- 
gestion and  idea,  and  I  appreciate  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  briefly  analyzing  the 
other  two  bills  which  I  mentioned,  the 
one  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  and  my  own, 
and  then  make  a  few  comments  in  point- 
ing out  the  merits  and  the  demerits,  as 
I  see  them,  of  these  various  measures, 
and  making  some  suggestion  as  to  what 
perhaps  we  might  do. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  considering 
this  matter,  has  a  bill,  and  I  will  say,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  a  better  bill 
than  the  one  of  Senator  Javits;  but  I 
think  again  that  it  has  some  rather 
strong  defects,  which  I  shall  discuss  in 
a  moment. 

But  first,  what  this  bill  provides  basi- 
cally is  as  follows : 

First  of  all,  he  says  that  wherever 
possible  "the  President  should  consult 
with  the  Congress  before  committing 
troops  to  combat,"  which  is  certainly  a 
sound  idea.  He  recognizes,  as  I  do.  that 
there  may  be  emergency  situations  where 
such  consultation  is  not  possible.  Unlike 
Senator  Javits.  he  does  not  attempt  to 
spell  those  out,  which  I  think  is  very 
wise.  He  provides,  however,  that  when 
and  if  the  President  has  committed 
troops  to  combat  situations  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  Congress,  he  must 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  promptly 
of  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision  applies  not 
only  to  combat,  but  to  sending  troops 
abroad  equipped  for  combat,  or  enlarg- 
ing troop  commitments  which  are  al- 
ready present  abroad. 

The  President  must  make  a  prompt  re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  what  he  has  done. 


Then,  imder  the  Zablocki  bill,  the 
President  shall  terminate  that  action 
and  bring  it  to  a  close  within  120  days 
after  he  has  submitted  his  report,  unless, 
again,  we  act  affirmatively  in  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  action  taken,  either 
by  a  declaration  of  war  or  by  other  leg- 
islative approval. 

So  his  approach  there  is  quite  similar 
to  that  of  Senator  Javits',  except  that  he 
has  provided  a  much  longer  period  of 
time.  120  days  instead  of  30  days,  that 
the  operation  can  run  before  it  ter- 
minates. But  again  he  requires  an  affir- 
mative action  by  the  Congress  to  approve 
it,  or  else  the  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  terminate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  do  not  re- 
gard that  as  a  very  practical  approach, 
from  a  practical  military  point  of  view, 
and  I  also  point  out  that,  since  it  requires 
an  affirmative  action  by  the  Congress 
and  since  the  rules  in  the  Senate  pro- 
vide for  unlimited  debate,  unless  they 
can  vote  a  cloture,  a  small  minority  of 
Senators  could  prevent  the  necessary 
approval  and  cause  120  days  to  run  even 
though  a  large  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  wanted  to  approve  the 
President's  action.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
serious  defect  in  respect  to  requiring 
affirmative  action  on  our  part  in  order 
to  prevent  an  automatic  termination 

My  approach  is  this— and  it  is  I  sub- 
mit,  mu(:h  better— to  provide  that,  once 
the  President  has  taken  this  emergency 
action  and  has  made  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  which  he  ought  to  do.  and  we 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it-  which  we 
shou  d  have,  a  direct  chance  to  vote  it 
shoul(l  take  a  vote  against  what  he  has 
done  to  end  it.  If  we  do  not  like  it.  we 
can  vote  it  down,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  have  it  automatically  ter- 
minate unless  we  vote  it  up,  in  these 
situations. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Zablocki  >  provided  for  another  fea- 
ture, which  I  think  is  also  a  defect  in 
his  measure. 

He  says  that  when  forces  engage  in 
hostilities  outside  the  United  States  the 
hostilities  can  be  terminated  at  any  time 
by  the  Congress  by  means  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  Now.  I  have  no  objection 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  to  having  Con- 
gress vote  to  terminate  the  hostilities, 
but  I  do  question  very  seriouslv  whether 
a  concurrent  resolution  is  the  proper  ve- 
hicle. 

Concurrent  resolutions,  unlike  bills  or 
joint  resolutions,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
do  not  normally  require  signature  by  the 
President.  I  assume  the  reason  for  say- 
ing "by  concurrent  resolution"  is  in  or- 
der to  attempt  to  avoid  a  possible  Pres- 
idential veto.  I  think  there  is  a  possibly 
fatal  constitutional  problem  there. 

When  we  legislate,  the  legislative  proc- 
ess contemplates  and  requires  action  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  signing  or  vetoing  a  bill.  We  do 
not  normally  use  concurrent  resolutions 
for  legislation;  we  use  them  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  or  to  set  a  date 
for  adjournment  or  to  declare  that  May 
10  is  Santa  Claus  Day  or  something  like 
that.  We  do  not  legislate  by  means  of  a 
concurrent  resolution,  and  If  you  attempt 
to  use  it  for  legislation,  I  am  not  sure 
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that  it  would  not  require  under  the  Con- 
stitution signature  by  the  President  like 
anything  else,  if  you  can  use  it  that  way 
at  all. 

So  I  think  by  providing  for  voting 
down  the  action  of  the  President  by  con- 
current resolution  the  Zablocki  bill  in- 
terjects an  unnecessary  constitutional 
problem  into  his  statutory  scheme.  Those 
are  basically  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Za- 

BLOCKl'sbill. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  bill  I  have 
already  hinted  at,  but  I  will  briefly  give 
you  a  summary  of  it  as  I  gave  it  to  this 
House  when  I  introduced  it. 

My  bill  provides  that  when  there  has 
been  no  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress nor  any  attack  on  American  terri- 
tory the  President  shall  not  commit  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
combat  or  to  situations  abroad  where 
combat  is  imminent  or  likely  without 
prior  congressional  approval,  thus  es- 
tablishing that  principle,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency  or  necessity,  the  existence 
of  which  emergency  or  necessity  shall, 
however,  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  leave  it  up  to  him  so  as  to  leave  him 
flexibility.  I  do  not  try  to  tell  him  when 
he  can  do  it  or  when  he  cannot.  If  he 
thinks  it  is  an  emergency  or  a  necessity 
that  requires  him  to  act  without  the 
prior  congressional  approval  which  he 
should  normally  get,  then  he  can  go 
ahead  and  take  the  responsibility  of  do- 
ing it.  But,  second,  if  the  President  de- 
termines that  an  emergency  exists  which 
justifies  and  requires  the  commitment 
of  troops  to  combat  or  to  combat  situ- 
ations abroad  without  prior  congres- 
sional approval,  he  shall  immediately 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress,  In  writ- 
ing, describing  his  action  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it,  and  stating  what  he  has  done 
and  why. 

Then  my  bill  requires  that  the  Con- 
gress shall — and  we  are  required  to — 
within  90  days  thereafter  take  legifla- 
tive  action,  by  a  bill  or  a  resolution  ap- 
propriate to  the  purpose,  either  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  what  the  President 
has  done.  We  are  required  to  act  and  we 
have  90  days  to  do  it.  We  must  vote 
approval  or  disapproval  of  his  conduct. 

Then  I  provide  next  that  if  we  ap- 
prove the  action  taken,  the  President 
shall  thereafter  make  periodic  reports 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  hostilities,  if 
any,  and  what  the  current  situation  is, 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  6  months; 
and  within  30  days  after  each  one  of 
those  periodic  reports  we  are  again  re- 
quired to  vote  either  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  assure  con- 
gressional participation  in  the  matter  of 
going  to  war  and  in  the  matter  of  con- 
tinuing in  war. 

But  not  until  or  unless  we  vote  dis- 
approval would  the  President  be  re- 
quired to  terminate  the  action  which  he 
had  taken.  If  and  whenever  we  might 
vote  disapproval,  then  the  bill  provides 
that  the  President  shall  thereupon  t-er- 
minate  the  action  taken  and  disengage 
the  troops  involved  as  expeditiously  as 
it  may  be  possible  to  do  so,  having  re- 
gard to  and  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
the  necessary  defense  and  protection  of 


the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, the  safety  of  citizens  and  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  who  may  be 
involved,  and  the  reasonable  safety  and 
necessities,  after  due  and  reasonable  no- 
tice, of  allied  or  friendly  nationals  and 
troops. 

That  has  to  be  a  fairly  broad  guide- 
line, because  I  do  not  think  you  can 
make  it  any  more  specific.  Those  are  the 
things,  however,  which  the  President  has 
to  bear  in  mind,  and  bear  them  in  mind 
so  as  to  terminate  his  action  just  as  ex- 
peditiously as  he  can.  having  those 
things  in  mind — if  and  when  we  vote 
the  disapproval. 

The  bill  does  not  apply  to  any  hostil- 
ities which  may  be  in  progress  at  the 
time  of  its  passage.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  it  does  not  alter  or  affect  any  exist- 
ing treaty  obligations  whatever  they 
may  be. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis*  for  intro- 
ducing H.R.  3046,  in  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor. 

I  think  it  is  time,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  so  eloquently  said, 
that  we  do  make  more  certain  the  role 
of  the  Congress  in  warmaking  during 
this  time  of  undeclared  wars  that  the 
world  has  seen  so  much  of. 

I  think  the  bill  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  <Mr.  Dennis)  H.R. 
3046,  very  adequately  does  spell  out  the 
roles  of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
when  there  has  been  no  declaration  of 
war  or  no  military  attack  upon  this 
country. 

I  think  the  bill  is  reasonable.  I  think  it 
definitely  puts  the  responsibility  on  the 
Congress  to  take  action. 

We  have  seen  during  the  continuation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  these  many 
years  that  once  the  action  was  entered 
into,  once  the  troops  were  engaged,  that 
the  Congress,  without  statutory  respons- 
ibility to  do  so.  shied  away  really  from 
declaring  any  kind  of  national  policy  but 
preferred,  really,  to  leave  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  say  not  only  how  the  war  should 
be  engaged  in,  but  how  long  It  should  go 
on. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  bill 
is  a  great  step  forward  to  limit  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  in  leading  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  country  in  unde- 
clared war,  and  in  putting  the  responsi- 
bility here  in  the  Congress  where  it  con- 
stitutionally belongs  to  say  whether  this 
country  shall  be  engaged  in  war  or  ac- 
tions which  have  all  of  the  attributes  of 
war  except  a  formal  declaration. 

But  I  would  say  this,  speaking  for 
myself,  that  I  am  not  wedded  to  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  although  I  think  this 
bill  is  a  very  reasonable  one  and  a  good 
one.  I  think  that  the  bill  adequately  ex- 
presses the  philosophy  that  should  be 
guiding  our  President  and  our  Congress, 
and  this  country,  in  these  kinds  of  un- 
declared wars  that  the  world  and  the 
countries  of  the  world  have  seemed  to 
accept  as  a  method  of  doing  business  in 
the  last  few  years. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Den- 
nis) for  having  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  remarks  and  for 
his  cosponsorship  and  support  of  the 
measure. 

Like  the  gentleman,  I  am  not  neces- 
sarily wedded  to  all  the  dots  of  the  is 
and  crosses  of  the  fs  of  this  particular 
bill  of  ours,  but  I  do  think,  for  some  of 
the  reasons  I  have  pointed  out.  that  it 
has  merit,  and  that  it  has  some  merit 
over  the  other  bills  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed; and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs   for  that   reason. 

In  analyzing  the  bill  just  quickly 
again,  I  might  point  out  one  other  thing 
I  think  I  have  not  touched  upon,  and 
that  is  that  our  bill  does  not  go  into 
operation  at  all  where  there  has  been  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States.  It  says, 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
or  an  attack  upon  the  United  States. 

That  avoids  the  constitutional  problem 
in  Senator  Javits'  bill  where  he  would 
limit  to  30  days  in  the  absence  of  affirma- 
tive congressional  action  the  right  of  the 
President  to  defend  the  United  States 
from  attack.  I  do  not  think  we  can  do 
that,  as  I  said  before,  but  the  question 
does  not  arise  under  our  bill,  because  if 
there  is  an  attack  on  this  country  our  bill 
does  not  go  into  operation  at  all. 

To  simi  up,  we  recognize  in  this  meas- 
ure the  principle  that  normally  there 
should  be  prior  congressional  approval 
before  troops  are  committed  to  combat. 
We  recognize,  further,  that  emergencies 
may  exist  which  make  that  impossible. 
We  do  not  try  to  categorize  them.  We 
leave  it  to  the  President  to  determine 
what  they  are,  but  he  knows  that  when 
he  does  determine  that  such  emergency 
arises  and  does  commit  troops  to  combat 
without  prior  congressional  approval,  he 
is  going  to  have  to  make  a  report  to 
Congress,  explain  what  he  has  done,  and 
why,  and  that  the  Congress,  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  is  going 
to  be  required  to  vote  on  it,  up  or  down, 
and  that  thereafter  he  has  got  to  make 
periodic  reports,  and  again  the  Con- 
gress will  vote  on  them,  up  or  down. 
That,  I  submit,  without  hampering  the 
Executive  or  unduly  tying  his  hands,  or 
making  it  impossible  to  reach  emergency 
situations,  is  still  designed  to  insure 
that  the  repre.sentatives  of  the  people  in 
Congress  assembled  have  a  direct  partic- 
ipation, and  a  continuing  participation, 
in  the  warmaking  effort. 

I  recommend  the  bill  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  come 
out  with  something  more  or  less  along 
these  lines  that  we  can  support  and  live 
with ;  because,  as  I  said  at  the  beginninf :, 
a  bad  bill  here  is  worse  than  no  bill  at 
all.  That  is  a  very  true  thing.  We  might 
have  to  vote  a  bad  bill  down  when  a  good 
bill,  a  viable  bill,  could  be  supported. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Indian  \ 
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Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I,  too,  cosponsored  this  legislation,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  participate  with  him  in  the  special 
order  today,  and  I  think  he  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  outlining  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  what  It  would  do.  and 
the  necessity  of  why  we  need  such 
legislation. 

Certainly  the  situation  we  find  in  our 
country  today  is  far  different  from  the 
problems  that  faced  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers many  years  ago  when  they  drew 
the  docimient  of  our  Constitution,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  documents  in  the 
framework  of  government  that  man  has 
ever  been  able  to  devise;  but  one  must 
remember  that,  as  brilliant  as  these  men 
were,  they  lived  In  an  entirely  different 
day  and  age  and  in  no  way  contemplated 
our  problems.  They  were  fighting  for  our 
freedom.  Twice  in  their  lifetime — once  in 
the  Revolution  and  many  of  them  again 
in  the  war  of  1812 — they  were  fighting  for 
our  freedom  as  a  small,  young,  struggling 
nation.  I  doubt  if  any  of  them  ever  in 
their  greatest  wisdom  and  moments  of 
vision  foresaw  the  time  when  we  would 
be  a  major  power  or  superpower  of  the 
world  with  treaty  obligations  for  the  de- 
fense of  freedom,  not  only  at  home,  but 
all  over  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  provisions  that 
they  put  into  the  Constitution  concern- 
ing war  and  warmaking  powers  were 
very  adequate  in  their  day  and  age. 

Actually  that  functioned  well  even  up 
to  World  War  I,  where  after  debate 
Congress  took  the  action  and  we  went  to 
war  to  defend  democracy  not  here  but 
abroad.  In  World  War  n  it  worked  well 
when  we  were  attacked  and  responded 
to  attack  by  foreign  powers.  But  since 
that  time  our  entrance  Into  the  South- 
east Asian  military  conflict  has  been  an 
entirely  different  matter  and  one  that  re- 
quires perhaps  a  change  in  our  thinking 
in  this  country.  Certainly  one  can  be  a 
Monday  morning  quarterback  and  look 
back  on  what  happened  in  the  last  decade 
and  how  things  could  have  been  so  much 
better  had  we  had  this  bill  or  had  Con- 
gress sat  down  and  debated  rationally  our 
involvement  there  and  perhaps  by  reso- 
lution or  statutes  declared  some  state  of 
war.  I  think  many  of  the  problems  that 
besieged  our  Nation  would  not  have  taken 
place  if  that  had  been  the  case. 

But  that  is  over  now  and  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  this  im- 
portant matter  should  be  resolved  per- 
haps in  a  generation  of  peace  and  not 
in  a  wartime  situation,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  that  faces 
the  country  in  the  long  run.  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  working  out  this  bill  which  would  re- 
dofine  the  congressional  authority  and 
our  responsibilities,  particularly  in  wag- 
ing war  and  particularly  in  situations  of 
our  troops  going  abroad  or  where  con- 
flict Is  imminent  and  war  will  result. 

I  stress  this  objective  because  I  think 
it  is  the  challenge  not  only  of  the  1960's 
and  1970s  in  America  but  it  may  well  be 
the  challenge  we  have  to  contend  with 
in  the  future,  and  we  have  not  met  it  well 
to  date.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
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follow  in  the  footsteps  of  strong  Presi- 
dents or  to  be  dragged  along  by  them 
after  the  fact  and  maybe  rubberstamp 
the  actions  of  the  Presidents  by  appropri- 
ations measures  and  things  of  this  kind 
and  by  merely  passively  reacting. 

It  may  have  given  some  confidence  that 
Congress  would  give  its  consent  by  at 
least  a  backhanded  appropriation  meas- 
ure such  as  we  faced  the  other  day  in  the 
House  with  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  funds  to  continue  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia. I  think  it  was  the  very  epitome  of 
this  attitude  when  we  had  demonstra- 
tions recently  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense when  he  stated  that  if  Congress  did 
not  allow  the  transfer  of  funds  for  the 
Cambodian  operations  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  find  the  funds  elsewhere 
and  do  it  anyway. 

This  is  not  covered  by  the  Constitution 
and  I  think  the  Founding  Fathers  would 
be  very  shocked  if  they  were  here  today 
and  could  see  how  far  that  has  changed. 

I  certainly  think  the  bill  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  a  very  rea- 
sonable and  very  practical  approach  to 
the  problem.  I  think  we  can  function  as 
a  nation  under  it.  The  President's  hands 
will  not  be  tied  in  times  of  emergency 
but  Congress  will  have  full  participation 
and  in  that  way  each  of  us  as  Repre- 
sentatives from  our  districts  will  have 
the  input  of  our  people  and  the  elected 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  vail  have 
an  input  into  this  important  area  of  for- 
eign policy  for  our  country. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  drafting  and  presenting  to  the  Con- 
gress this  much-needed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hillis) 
for  his  discussion  this  afternoon  and 
also  his  cosponsorship  of  my  bill.  This  Is 
a  very  difficult  bUl,  as  I  have  said  before, 
to  try  to  draft.  It  is  easy  to  make  mis- 
takes. What  we  are  having  here  this 
afternoon  is  a  sort  of  an  educational  ses- 
sion. I  am  sorry  more  people  are  not 
present,  although  I  can  readily  under- 
stand why  they  are  not.  I  am  usuaDy  here 
for  special  orders  myself;  but  this  is  a 
very  important  matter,  and  the  point  of 
having  taken  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon is  to  open  it  up  and  to  put  some- 
thing on  the  record  so  hopefully,  it  will 
encourage  other  people,  even  if  they  do 
not  contribute  to  the  discussion  today, 
to  consider  the  matter  and  perhaps  have 
something  to  contribute  at  a  later  date — 
because  as  I  say,  our  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  is  getting  ready  to  bring 
out  some  kind  of  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  all  to  try  to  get  as  good  a  measure 
as  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  no  other 
Members  who  wish  to  contribute,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  support  for  legislation  to  effec- 
tively assert  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  Congress  over  the  commitment  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation  to  hos- 
tilities overseas. 

If  the  events  of  the  postwar  decades 
have  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  our 
ability  to  function  on  the  international 


scene  requires  the  pursuit  of  national 
policies  reflecting  the  will  of  a  imifled 
nation.  This  is  what  I  believe  the  framers 
intended  when  they  devised  a  Constitu- 
tion reserving  to  the  Congress  the  power 
to  declare  war,  and  to  the  Executive  the 
power  over  its  conduct. 

This  shared  responsibility  urgently  re- 
quires ftu-ther  definition  in  an  age  of 
great-power  nuclear  deterrent,  and 
"brush  fire"  wars  in  far  off  lands.  The 
dangers  to  our  country  will  lie  Increas- 
ingly in  threats  of  military  aggression 
against  our  allies  or  others  whose  fate 
involves  our  vital  interests.  Over  the 
decades  ahead,  we  may  well  face  the* 
twin  dangers  of  increasing  isolation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  danger  of  involve- 
ment in  small  conflicts  which  can  expand 
to  a  degree  Initially  unforeseen,  on  the 
other.  Our  security  thus  vrill  depend  on 
our  strength,  vision,  and  clearheaded 
policies,  conceived  and  carried  out  in 
substantial  unity. 

LESSONS    OF    TWO    DECADES 

I  therefore  commend  the  approach 
embodied  in  H.R.  6318,  cosponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Den- 
nis^ ,  myself,  and  others,  eis  a  reasonable 
step  toward  reversing  the  excessive  as- 
serton  of  Executive  power  in  this  field. 
Had  it  been  in  effect  during  the  early 
1960's.  I  submit  that  it  would  have  de- 
terred our  gradual  immersion  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  or  enabled  us  to  bring  it  to 
a  swift  and  decisive  conclusion.  Had  it 
been  in  effect  during  the  early  l970's  I 
am  sure  we  would  not  have  found  this 
body  taking  the  action  it  did  on  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  to 
drastically  curb  the  President's  flexibil- 
ity at  a  time  of  delicate  peace  negotia- 
tions. As  Members  will  recall.  I  opposed 
that  action  on  May  10  and  in  the  process 
urged  swift  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  effective  war  powers  legislation 
to  preclude  any  recurrence. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  urge  cau- 
tion in  formulating  corrective  legislation. 
I  can  think  of  no  other  area  in  which 
how  we  do  what  we  do  Is  of  greater  im- 
portance. My  concern  is  that  in  redress- 
ing the  balance  we  do  not  merely  shift 
the  imbalance  from  downtown  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  needlessly  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Pre.sident — the  incumbent  or  any  suc- 
cessor. It  would  compoimd  the  tragedy 
of  Vietnam  if  our  response  to  our  agony 
there — which  among  other  things  was  a 
test  of  our  fealty  to  commitment — were 
to  reduce  our  ability  to  honor  commit- 
ments In  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  the 
shared  responsibility  which  our  legisla- 
tion seeks  would  strengthen  that  ability. 

I  shall  not  argue  further  in  support  of 
the  principle  of  congressional  authority 
in  this  field,  except  to  recall  one  objective 
I  stated  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
on  March  29: 

I  seek  to  focus  accountability  on  the  Con- 
gress ...  so  that  Members  will  share  with 
the  administration  the  full  consequences  of 
action— and  Inaction— by  MUltary  Establish- 
ment of  this  nation  In  response  to  varying 
degree.^  of  threat  to  our  security. 

The  objective  is  thus  to  restrain  the 
Executive  at  times,  and  at  others  to  pro- 
tect him  from  partisan  or  ill-informed 
criticism  from  a  priviledged  sanctuary — 
which  Congress  would  remain  if  it  de- 
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prived  itself  of  explicit  authority  In  this 
area. 

Briefly  summarized,  absent  an  attack 
on  this  country  or  a  declaration  of  war, 
this  legislation  would  prevent  U.S.  forces 
from  being  committed  to  combat  with- 
out a  declaration  of  emergency  by  the 
President,  later  reviewed  by  Congress 
periodically  for  affirmative  votes  of 
approval  or  disapproval.  Many  pending 
measures  recognize  the  principle. 

NO    DECISION    BY    INDECISION 

My  concern  at  the  moment,  however, 
is  that  two  of  these — House  Joint  Res- 
solution  542,  now  under  consideration 
In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
S.  440,  pending  in  the  Senate — require 
affirmative  approval  for  continuation  of 
a  President's  action  once  begun.  Inaction 
would  constitute  a  requirement  by  Con- 
gress to  disengage.  By  contrast,  the 
measure  I  support  would  put  the  burden 
on  Congress  by  requiring  an  affirmative 
vote  to  terminate  an  emergency  action. 
I  submit  that  if  we  legislate  a  war  powers 
measure  in  the  name  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility, we  should  commit  ourselves 
to  do  no  less.  It  would  be  an  abdication  of 
responsibility  to  say,  before  the  fact,  that 
an  action  commenced  by  the  President  In 
an  emergency  must  be  terminated  within 
a  predetermined  time  period  because 
Congress  refuses  to  act  on  the  merits: 
inaction  comes  too  easily  within  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

It  is  most  important  that  any  war 
powers  bill  enacted  by  the  Congress  be 
understood  at  home  and  abroad  as  hav- 
ing broad  supfwrt  in  this  body,  includ- 
ing that  of  those  who  have  supported 
the  President's  Indochina  actions,  as  I 
have,  as  well  as  opponents. 

The  approach  I  favor  is  by  no  means 
perfect.  I  doubt  that  any  measure  of  this 
sort  could  be  at  this  juncture.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  answers  many  of  the  objections 
of  those  of  us  who  seek  to  establish  In 
legislation  a  principle  divorced  to  the 
maximum  possible  from  the  current  con- 
flict in  Indochina.  I  believe  it  represents 
a  major  contribution  toward  the  balance 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Elxecutlve 
envisioned  by  those  who  drafted  the 
Constitution. 

There  has  been  enough  talk  about  the 
erosion  of  Congrress,  accretion  of  execu- 
tive power  and,  yes.  the  arrogance  of  its 
exercise:  enough  of  an  adversary  rela- 
tionship with  a  White  House  under  siege. 
Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  talk  and  get 
on  with  the  task  of  clearly  defining  the 
role  of  Congress  in  foreign  policy.  And 
let  it  be  a  good-faith  effort,  not  a  mere 
sequel  to  the  Cambodia  bombing  cutoff 
vote.  The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  repre- 
sents a  good  beginning. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
grress  of  the  United  States  is  currently 
attempting  to  regain  some  of  its  lost 
initiative  and  live  up  to  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  on  several  important 
scores.  One  of  these  areas  is  the  ques- 
tion of  war  powers.  The  Constitution 
clearly  states  that — 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war  and  to  raise  and  support  armies. 

Yet  we  all  know  too  well  that  the 
legislative  have  not  fulfilled  this  respon- 
sibility in  the  past  Instead,  another 
constitutionl  provision — that  "the  Pres- 


ident shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  U.S." — has 
dictated  our  involvement  in  international 
areas  of  conflict. 

The  legislation  currently  before  the 
House  is  designed  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  recover  lost  power  and  at  last  hve  up 
to  its  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs. 

The  bill  provides  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  congressional  declaration  of  war,  or 
of  a  military  attack  on  the  United  States, 
there  shall  be  no  commitment  of  U.S. 
troops  to  combat,  except  in  cases  of  ex- 
ceptional emergency.  If  the  President, 
in  declaring  such  an  emergency,  com- 
mits troops  to  combat  without  prior  con- 
gressional consent,  he  will  immediately 
issue  a  full  report  to  Congress,  detailing 
the  rationale  for  his  action.  The  Con- 
gress will  then  have  90  days  to  approve 
or  disapprove  of  the  President's  action. 
If  approved  the  President  shall  there- 
after make  periodic  reports  to  Congress 
on  the  situation  at  least  every  6  months 
and  Congress  will  have  30  days  to  express 
consent  or  disapproval.  In  a  case  where 
Congress  disapproves  of  troop  commit- 
ment, the  President  will  be  boimd  to 
terminate  all  action  and  disengage  all 
troops. 

This  legislation  is  in  no  way  designed 
to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  Executive. 
It  is  designed  to  articuate  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  Congress.  Its 
need  is  dictated  not  only  by  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  viable  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  but  also  by 
the  belief  that  major  decisions  in  Amer- 
ica must  be  national  decisions.  We  in 
the  Congress  have  an  ongoing  respon- 
sibility to  represent  the  people  we  serve. 
Let  us  adopt  this  legislation  so  that 
future  decisions  on  matters  of  war  wUl 
be  decisions  made  by  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

Many  of  us  who  were  in  Congress 
when  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  was 
adopted  have  a  strong  desire  to  insure 
that  no  Congress  is  ever  again  placed  in 
a  similar  position — being  asked  to  take 
irrevocable  action  hastily,  and  without 
sufficient  evidence  to  act  intelligently. 
This  bill,  hopefully,  will  serve  future 
Congresses  in  that  manner. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  be  interested  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WITHHOLDING  OF  MARYLAND  AND 
VIRGINIA  TAXES  FOR  EMPLOYEES 
OF  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  which  author- 
izes the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  enter 
into    agreements    with    the    States    of 


Maryland  and  Virginia  to  withhold  State 
income  taxes  from  the  pay  of  those  em- 
ployees imder  his  jurisdiction  who  volun- 
tarily agree  to  such  action. 

At  the  present  time,  no  such  tax  can 
be  withheld  because  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  lacks  the  legislative  authority  to 
do  so.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
payroll  systems  of  the  Architect's  Office 
are  equipped  to  permit  such  deductions 
to  be  made  without  requiring  any  addi- 
tional equipment  or  changes  in  existing 
payroll  procedures. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Architect  already  has 
the  authority  and  currently  withholds 
such  tax  for  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  an  extension  of  this  con- 
venience to  residents  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  seems  only  fair  and  reasonable. 

With  the  filing  of  our  State  taxes  still 
relatively  fresh  in  our  memories,  I  feel 
sure  every  Member  here  will  sympathize 
with  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Every  year  I  receive  many  letters  and 
phone  calls  from  employees  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  who  urge  me  to  take 
action  to  accomplish  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Many  have  stated,  "This 
is  the  best  way  to  assure  the  State  of  its 
money  and  to  ease  the  budget  of  the 
taxpayer." 

I  have  introduced  similar  legislation 
in  both  the  91st  and  92d  Congresses. 
The  necessity  of  the  legislation  is  clear 
and  the  implementation  would  be  rela- 
tively simple.  All  that  needs  to  be  done 
Is  for  Congress  to  take  the  time  to  con- 
sider this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  bill  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

H.R.  8084 
A  bill  to  authorize  voluntary  withholding  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Income  taxes  In  the 
case  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  65  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  6616  the  following  new  section: 
"5  5516A.  Voluntary  withholding  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  income  taxes; 
officers  and  employees  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 
"The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Virginia  at  the  request  for  agreement  from 
the  proper  State  official.  The  agreement  shall 
provide  that  the  appropriate  disbursing  of- 
ficer shall  withhold  State  Income  taxes  in 
the  case  of  each  employee  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  who 
la  subject  to  such  income  tax  and  who 
voluntarily  agrees  to  such  withholding." 

(b)    The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  6516  the  following: 
"6516A.  Voluntary  withholding  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  Income  taxes:  ofBcers 
and  employees  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol." 


VEYSEY  ASKS  COLLECTIVE  BAR- 
GAINING PROTECnON  FOR  FARM- 
WORKERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Veyseyi  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  your  attention  to  legislation  I  am  in- 
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troducing  which  is  of  vital  importance 
to  my  congressional  district,  the  State  of 
California,  and  to  every  agricultural 
area  in  the  Nation.  It  is  also  a  paramount 
concern  to  each  of  us  who  champions 
the  rights  assured  every  American  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

My  legislation  would  provide  to  Amer- 
can  farmworkers,  the  same  protection 
under  law  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation's 
labor  force  has  had  for  generations,  giv- 
ing them  the  machinery  for  collective 
bargaining  and  the  right  to  choose  their 
union  representation,  by  secret  ballot, 
and  without  coercion. 

Several  short  years  ago  the  Nation's 
farm  labor  strife  was  concentrated  in  the 
grape  vineyards  of  California,  where 
Cesar  Chavez  was  attempting  to  convince 
farmworkers  that  they  should  join  his 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. The  struggle  then  moved  to  the 
growers  doorstep,  where  UPWOC  hoped 
to  negotiate  contracts  for  workers  in 
lieu  of  worker  elections.  And  finally,  the 
battle  went  to  the  streets  and  the  super- 
markets, where  economic  pressures 
through  the  grape  boycott,  finally  forced 
growers  to  sign  grapeworkers  into  the 
Chavez-led  union. 

Throughout  these  turbulent  years, 
everyone  concerned  suflcrc:  severely. 
Growers  lost  entire  crops,  farmworkers 
lost  their  livelihoods,  violence  became  the 
bj-word,  packing  sheds  and  farmbuild- 
ings  were  burned  out,  farmworkers'  fam- 
ilies were  harassed,  and  the  Nation's 
consumers  were  subjected  to  a  campaign 
of  propaganda  and  intimidation. 

Finally,  the  grape  growers  relented, 
and  signed  contracts  with  the  UFWOC — 
or  the  National  Farmworkers  Union  as 
It  is  now  known.  And  the  first  large- 
scale  agricultural  industry  was  union- 
ized. 

Then  the  Teamsters  Union  entered  the 
picture.  The  Teamsters — one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  experienced  and  most  effec- 
tive union  organizations — had  repre- 
sented many  agricultural  related  workers 
in  California  for  many  yeai-s,  and  when 
lettuce  packing  shed  and  harvesting  op- 
erations overlapped  in  the  Salinas  area, 
there  arose  a  question  of  which  union — 
the  UFW  of  the  Teamsters— had  juris- 
diction over  the  particular  workers  in- 
volved. Quickly,  the  question  broadened 
to  include  lettuce  fieldworkers  as  well. 

Again  the  farmworker  was  not  asked 
which  he  wanted,  and  the  Teamsters 
began  to  negotiate  with  lettuce  growers 
who  had  not  yet  signed  UFW  contracts. 

Eventually,  then,  the  lettuce  industry 
there  signed  Teamster  contracts,  and  the 
action  moved  from  the  Salinas  Valley 
to  the  Imperial  Valley  where  lettuce  and 
a  variety  of  other  crops  demand  high 
labor.  Again  the  Teamsters  moved  out  in 
front,  with  growers,  fearing  particularly, 
the  poor  performance  record  the  UFW 
has  demonstrated  by  failing  to  provide 
enough  qualified  labor  under  some  grape 
contracts.  Most  growers  who  opted  for 
Teamster  contracts  were  taking  what 
they  considered  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
So  we  came  to  the  current  harvest  sea- 
son with  the  Chavez-led  NFW  holding 
most  of  the  union  contracts  in  the  grape 
industry,  and  the  Teamsters  holding 
most  of  the  contracts  in  the  lettuce  in- 
dustry. And  nowhere  through  all  of  this, 


were  farmworkers  asked  what  they 
wanted,  or  given  a  vote  in  the  selection 
of  a  union. 

Then,  the  trouble  became  more  com- 
plicated. The  Teamsters,  bolstered  by 
their  successes  in  the  lettuce  industry, 
decided  to  challenge  for  the  expiring 
UFW  contracts  in  the  grape  vineyards. 
And  growers,  some  of  whom  had  bad  ex- 
periences with  the  UFW,  began  to  sign 
with  the  Teamsters,  setting  the  stage  for 
another  round  of  violence,  intimidation, 
rioting,  and  ultimately,  arrests  as  the 
UFW  lost  one  contract  after  another. 

Again  there  was  no  voice  or  vote  by 
the  workers  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm  labor  warfare 
has  now  been  ravaging  California  agri- 
culture for  over  10  years.  It  has  drawn 
civil  rights  leaders,  philanthropists, 
clerg>'.  politicians,  and  virtually  every 
other  crusader  in  the  Nation  into  the 
battle.  And  despite  the  severity  of  the 
problem,  despite  the  fact  the  two  main 
principles  involved,  the  worker  and  the 
farmer  desperately  want  the  protection 
of  law.  We  have  not  been  able  to  provide 
them  that  protection. 

My  legislation  would  do  that.  It  would 
set  up  a  National  Farm  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  deal  with  the  labor  problems  of 
the  Nation's  farmers  and  farmworkers. 
It  would  guarantee  farmworkers  a  secret 
ballot  vote  to  chose  their  union  repre- 
sentatives. It  would  remove  the  second- 
ary boycott  as  a  weapon  in  farm  labor 
relations,  just  as  it  was  withdrawn  long 
ago  in  labor  regulations  affecting  other 
industries. 

My  legislation,  in  short,  would  guar- 
antee agricultural  workers  the  right  to 
collective  bargaining,  and  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  agent  without  fear  of 
coercion  of  reprisal.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  assure  the  Nation's  farmers  pro- 
tection from  secondarv  boycotts  and 
other  forms  of  intimidation,  while  pro- 
viding the  machinery  to  establish  respon- 
sible, stable,  union-employer  relation- 
ships where  the  employees  so  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  move  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  we  must  move  quickly. 
Chavez'  grape  contracts  throughout  the 
Central  Valley  of  California  will  expire 
this  summer.  The  Teamsters  are  waiting 
eagerly  in  the  wings  to  compete  for  those 
contracts.  The  growers  are  caught  in  the 
middle,  under  intensive  pressure  from 
both.  And  the  farmworkers — the  objects 
of  this  10-year  juggernaught — have  no 
voice  whatsoever  in  this  brawl  over  their 
destiny. 

Unless  we  take  action  now,  California's 
grape  vineyards  ^'iM  surely  become  a  full- 
blown battleground  in  the  summer  of 
1973. 


THE  DEFENSE  EMERGENCY 
PROCEDURES  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  for 
appropriate  reference  the  "Defense 
Emergency  Procedures  Act  of  1973." 
a  bill  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
the  exercise  of  congressional  and  ex- 
ecutive   powers    over    the    use    of    any 


Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
military  hostilities.  I  introduce  this  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion  at  a  time 
when  war  powers  legislation  is  moving 
forward  in  both  bodies  of  Congress.  Last 
Friday,  May  18,  the  Javtts  war  powers 
bill,  S.  440,  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  a  vote 
of  16  to  0.  This  week  and  next  week  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is 
in  the  process  of  marking  up  the  Zablocki 
war  powers  resolution,  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 542,  which  last  week  cleared  sub- 
committee by  an  8-to-l  vote.  I  think  both 
committees  of  Congress  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  moving  expeditiously  in  this 
session  on  this  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  which  died  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  last  year,  because  of 
the  great  disparities  in  £he  two  bills: 
while  the  House  version  simply  required 
consultation  with  the  Congress  by  the 
President  over  the  emergency  use  of  U.S. 
troops  and  a  detailed  and  periodic  report- 
ing once  the  troops  had  been  deployed, 
the  Senate  version  required  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  sifter  30  days  unless 
the  Congress  specifically  approved  their 
continued  use  beyond  that  period. 

This  year  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  has  reported  out  a  much 
stronger  version  than  last  year's  resolu- 
tion, in  some  respects  even  stronger 
than  the  Javits  bill.  This  fact  coupled 
with  earlj'  action  in  both  bodies  bodes 
well  for  the  prospects  of  compromise  and 
enactment  in  this  Congress. 

The  House  bill  currently  pending  in 
committee  places  a  120-day  time  limit 
on  the  engagement  of  U.S.  forces  in  hos- 
tilities in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war  or  a  specific  congressional  au- 
thorization for  their  continued  use 
beyond  that  period;  and  it  also  provides 
for  a  termination  of  that  authority  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  120-day  peri- 
od if  the  Congress  passes  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  termination.  Bills  or  res- 
olutions of  either  continued  authority 
or  of  termination  would  be  channeled 
through  the  House  Foreign  Affsdrs  or 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committees, 
would  have  to  be  reported  and  acted 
upon  within  a  specified  time,  smd  thus 
would  be  privileged  business. 

The  Senate  bill  terminates  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  after  30  days  unless 
the  President  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
Congress  that  more  time  is  needed  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  the  troops  in  the  proc- 
ess of  their  prompt  disengagement.  The 
Senate  bills  or  resolutions  of  continued 
authority  or  termination  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  30-day  deadline  could 
come  directly  to  the  fioor  without  going 
through  any  committee  if  cosponsored  by 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  either 
body. 

The  House  bill  provides,  "in  every 
possible  Instance."  that  the  President 
consult  with  the  leadership  of  Congress 
and  appropriate  committees  prior  to 
committing  troops  to  hostilities  and  that 
he  periodically  consult  with  the  leader- 
ship and  appropriate  committees  after 
committing  our  troops.  The  Senate  bill 
does  not  contain  this  provision.  Both 
bills,  however,  do  require  that  the  Pres- 
ident make  a  full  report  in  writing  to 
Congress  promptly  after  engaging  our 
troops  in  hostilities  or  imminent  hostili- 
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ties.  But  while  me  Senate  bill  attempts 
to  define  under  which  situations  the 
President  can  commit  U.S.  troops  with- 
out prior  or  specific  approval  of  Con- 
gress, the  House  bill  does  not  and  in- 
stead simply  requires  that  any  actions 
be  consistent  with  his  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional authority.  The  House  bill 
does,  however,  define  the  types  of  mili- 
tary actions  which  would  require  com- 
phance  with  the  reporting  and  time 
limitation  provisions.  Finally,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  would  not  apply  to  hostilities  In 
which  the  United  States  is  currently  en- 
gaged; the  House  bill  makes  no  such 
exemption. 

My  own  bill  is  offered  as  something 
of  a  compromise  between  these  two  ver- 
sions, though  it  draws  more  heavily  on 
the  House  bill  which  I  find  superior, 
and  also  draws  on  H.R.  6724  as  intro- 
duced in  this  session  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Security.  Under  my  bill,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security  would  be 
comprised  of  26  Members  including  the 
Speaker  of  the  House:  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate:  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate; the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committees: 
the  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energ>';  and  two 
at-large  Members  from  each  party  in 
each  body.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
would  serve  as  cochairmen  of  the  joint 
committee. 

The  joint  committee  would  be  the  of- 
ficially designated  body  of  Congress  to 
be  consulted  by  the  President  during  de- 
fense emergencies,  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's reports,  and  to  transmit  these  and 
other  information  and  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. The  creation  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee would  not  alter  the  existing  respon- 
sibilities of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Congress,  nor  would  it  have  the 
power  to  report  legislation. 

Under  my  bill,  the  President  would, 
when  possible,  consult  with  the  joint 
committee  prior  to  engaging  our  troops 
in  hostilities,  his  report  on  such  actions 
would  be  transmitted  through  the  joint 
committee.  His  authority  for  tne  use  of 
troops  without  a  declaration  of  war 
would  end  after  90  calendar  days  of  their 
introduction  into  hostilities  or  imminent 
hostL'itie.5  unless  the  congress,  by  bill  or 
joint  resolution,  specifically  approved 
their  continued  use.  Such  bills  or  joint 
resolutions  would  be  channeled  through 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committees,  and 
would  be  reported  to  the  floor  along  with 
recommendations  not  later  than  30  davs 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  and  acted  upon  within  3  legislative 
days.  The  bill  or  joint  resolutions  would 
then  go  to  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  other  body  which  would  have  to  re- 
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port  it  out  with  recommendations  not 
later  than  15  days  prior  to  the  expiraion 
of  the  90 -day  deadline  and  acted  on 
within  3  legislative  days. 

My  bill  also  provides  for  joint  resolu- 
tions of  termination  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  90-day  period.  These  res- 
olutions would  be  referred  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  or  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees,  and  would,  if  cosponsored 
by  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  member- 
ship of  either  body,  be  reported  with  rec- 
ommendations within  7  legislative  days 
of  the  introduction  of  the  joint  res- 
solution  with  the  requisite  cosponsor- 
shlp;  and  would  be  acted  upon  by  the  f^rst 
body  within  3  legislative  days.  The  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  other  body 
would  then  have  7  legislative  days  to  re- 
port out  the  resolution  with  recommen- 
dations, and  again  this  would  be  Mted  on 
within  3  legislative  days. 

Like  the  House  bill,  my  bill  specifies 
that  the  act  In  no  way  alters  the  existing 
authority  of  the  President  or  Congress  or 
the  provisions  of  existing  treaties.  Like 
the  Senate  bill  it  contains  a  "separability 
clause"  hi  case  any  part  of  the  act  is  held 
invalid  by  the  courts.  And  like  the  House 
bill  it  takes  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  does  not  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  hostilities  in  which  the 
United  States  is  currently  engaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  new 
feature  in  my  bill  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  National  Security,  I  think  I  should 
point  out  some  of  the  other  significant 
depai-tures  from  the  bill  currently  pend- 
ing in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  reasons  for  these  changes. 
First,  I  have  provided  that  resolutions 
of  termination  be  joint  resolutions  rather 
than  concurrent  resolutions  as  provided 
for  in  the  House  version.  I  have  done  this 
becaase  I  have  a  serious  question  about 
the  constitutionality  of  concurrent  reso- 
lutions having  the  binding  effect  of  law. 
Senator  Ervin  conceded  as  much  In  lols 
appearance  before  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  testimony  on  impoundment 
control  legislation.  WhUe  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  a  joint  resolution,  unlike  a  con- 
current resolution,  would  be  subject  to  a 
presidential  veto  and  thus  would  require 
a  two-thirds  override  vote,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  better  to  enact  a  termination 
provision  which  clearly  is  constitutional 
and  has  the  force  of  law  than  one  which 
may  only  be  interpreted  as  a  "sense  of 
Congress"  resolution  by  the  President.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  this  Lssue  were  thrown 
into  the  courts,  it  would  not  be  resolved 
before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  dead- 
line anyway  and,  therefore,  would  be  lost 
as  far  as  the  first  situation  arising  under 
this  bill  is  concerned. 

Another  departure  in  my  bill  from  the 
biU  pending  in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  the  provision  for  referring 
iolnt  resolutions  of  termination  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Hoitse 
and  Senate  rather  than  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Foreign  Relations  Committees. 
I  have  done  this,  becaa-.e  it  seems  to  me 
the  question  of  early  termination  is  more 
a  military  than  a  foreign  policy  one,  and 
thus  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  com- 


mittees directly  concerned  with  military 
matters.  On  the  other  hand,  I  fully  con- 
cur with  the  Idea  of  bringing  resolutions 
or  bills  for  continued  authority  through 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committees,  because  these  clearly 
do  Involve  foreign  policy  decisions  and 
commitments. 

Shifting  resolutions  of  termination  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  would 
not  be  consigning  them  to  their  death 
beds  since  my  bill  provides  that  any  such 
resolution  which  Is  sponsored  by  at  least 
one-f  oiu-th  of  the  House  or  Senate  mem- 
bership must  be  reported  to  the  floor  of 
that  House  within  7  legislative  days,  re- 
gardless of  the  recommendations  of  that 
committee.  The  House  bill  requires  that 
they  be  reported  out  within  15  calendar 
days  with  no  requirement  of  minimum 
cosponsorshlp.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake, 
because  in  requiring  the  committee  to 
report  out  "any  resolution"  of  termina- 
tion the  Zablocki  bill  would  open  the  way 
-for  a  whole  spate  of  such  resolutions, 
introduced  one  after  another,  day  after 
day,  and  each  and  everj'one  of  these 
would  have  to  be  reported  to  the  floor  for 
action  not  later  than  15  calendar  days 
after  their  introduction.  My  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  requiring  that  such  reso- 
lutions have  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
membership  of  either  body  as  cosponsors 
before  they  must  be  reported,  would  less- 
en considerably  the  possibility  of  con- 
suming a  great  deal  of  floor  time  consid- 
ering   numerous    identical    resolutions, 
because  it  would  require  a  concentration 
of  effort  around  the  cosponsorshlp  of  a 
single  resolution.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
my  bill  pi-ecludes  the  possibility  of  floor 
action  on  any  more  than  one  such  resolu- 
tion of  termination  prior  to  the  90-day 
deadline,  but  it  certainly  would  reduce 
the  frivolous  abuse  of  this  priviletie — and 
these  are  privileged  resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  in  brief  are  the  pro- 
visions of  my  Defense  Emergency  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1973  and  a  comparative 
summary  of  my  bill  and  that  now  pend- 
ing In  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  that  in  Introducing  this 
measure  I  am  able  to  contribute  to  the 
healthy  and  considered  debate  and  dis- 
cussion which  must  precede  final  con- 
gressional action  on  a  war  powers  meas- 
ure. I  have  long  felt  that  the  Congress 
must  act  to  restore  its  war  powers  re- 
sponsibilities and  prerogatives  under  the 
Constitution  If  we  are  to  avoid  future  in- 
volvement in  undeclared  wars  without 
the  full  and  specific  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  just  as  Importantly,  without 
full  consultation  and  exchange  of  essen- 
tial information  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  Our  Constitution  has 
wisely  provided  for  shared  powers  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branch  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy  and 
matters  of  war  and  peace.  I  think  the 
passage  of  a  strong  war  powers  bill  which 
carefully  delineates  the.?e  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities will  help  to  insure  the  re- 
vltalization  of  the  Congress  and  the  over- 
all strengthening  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  the  full  text  of  my  Defense 
Emergency  Procedure.^  Act  of  1973: 
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H.R.  8060 

A  bUl  to  provide  a  procedure  for  the  exercljBe 
of  congressional  and  executive  powers  over 
the  use  of  any  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  mUltary  hostilities,  and  for  otber 
purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    o/    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  measure  may  be  cited  as 
tbe  "Defense  Emergency  Procedures  Act  of 
1973." 

JOINT   COMMITTEE   ON   NATIONAL   SECCSTTY 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  established  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  tbe  "Joint  committee")  to  be 
composed  of  twenty-six  members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Represent- 
atives; 

(2)  The  President  pro  tempore  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate: 

(3)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives; 

(4)  The  Majority  Leader  of  tbe  Senate; 

(5)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

(6)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

(7)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  of  the  following  committees: 

(A)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate; 

(B)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

(C)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
tbe  Senate; 

(D)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives; 

(E)  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
tbe  Senate; 

(F)  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

(8)  The  Chairman,  Vlce-Cbalrman  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy; 

(9)  One  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  Is  not  a  member  of  any  copi- 
mlttee  referred  to  In  this  section,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

(10)  One  Member  of  tbe  Senate  who  Is 
not  a  member  of  any  committee  referred  to 
In  this  section,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate; 

(11)  One  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  is  not  a  member  of  any  com- 
mittee referred  to  In  this  section,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives; 

(12)  One  Member  of  the  Senate  who  Is  not 
a  member  of  aay  committee  referred  to  In 
this  section,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

Tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  shall  serve  as  co-chairmen  of  the 
Joint  committee.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In 
the  membership  of  the  Joint  committee  shall 
be  filled  in  tl.e  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  selection. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMrTTEE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint 
committee  to  convene  at  the  call  of  tbe  co- 
chairmen  to  receive  any  report  required  under 
section  4  of  this  Act  and  to  report  to  those 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  which 
will  consider  legislation  referred  to  in  this 
Act: 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  the  offl- 
clally  designated  bodv  of  Congress  to  be  con- 
sulted by  the  President  and  his  national  se- 
curity and  military  advisers,  and  to  receive 
and  transmit  Information  to  other  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  concerning  actions  taken 
and  reports  received,  referred  to  In  this  Act; 

(c)  The  President.  In  every  possible  in- 
stance, shall  convene  ai  d  consult,  with  the 
Joint  committee  before  the  Introduction  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 


hoetiUtlea  or  In  situations  in  which  hostili- 
ties may  be  Imminent,  and  after  such  Intro- 
duction shall  consult  regularly  with  the  Joint 
committee  until  such  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  no  longer  engaged  In  boe- 
Ulltlee; 

(d)  The  eetabllsbment  of  tbe  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  not  affect  tbe  duties  and  re- 
sponslbUltles  of  otber  committees  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(e)  Tbe  Joint  committee  has  no  authority 
to  report  legislation  to  the  floor  of  either 
House,  but  It  shaU  transmit  Information 
under  this  Act  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tion for  legislation  to  be  considered  or 
adopted. 

BEPOBTING 

Skc.  4.  In  any  case  in  which  the  President, 
without  a  declaration  of  war  by  tbe  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  Introduces  tbe  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  hostUltles  outside  the  ter- 
ritory of  tbe  United  States,  its  possessions 
and  territories; 

(2)  Introduces  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  equipped  for  combat  Into  the 
territory,  airspace,  or  waters  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion, except  for  deployments  which  relate 
solely  to  supply,  replacement,  repair  or  train- 
ing of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  or 

(3)  substantially  enlarges  tbe  Armed 
"Forces  of  the  United  States  eqtilpjjed  for 
combat  already  located  In  a  foreign  nation; 
the  President  shall  submit  within  forty- 
eight  hours  to  the  Joint  committee  a  repwrt. 
In  writing,  setting  forth — 

(A)  the  circumstances  necessitating  his 
action; 

(B)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  pro- 
visions under  the  authority  of  which  he  took 
such  action; 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  of  activities; 

(D)  the  estimated  financial  cost  of  such 
use  or  enlargement  of  forces:    and 

(El  such  other  Information  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  useful  to  the  Congress  In  the 
fulfillment  of  Its  constitutional  responslbUl- 
tles  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  abroad. 

NINETY-DAY    LIMITATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Within  ninety  calendar  days 
after  a  report  Is  submitted  or  is  required  to 
be  submitted  pursuant  to  section  4,  the 
President  shall  terminate  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  report  was  submitted 
unless  the  Congress  enacts  a  declaration  of 
war  or  a  specific  authorl2ation  for  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  at 
any  time  that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  arc  engaged  In  hostilities  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Its 
possessions  and  territories  without  a  dec- 
laration of  war  or  other  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  such  forces  shall  be 
disengaged  by  the  President  if  the  Congress 
so  directs  by  joint  resolution. 

CO^•GRE3SION.^L    PRIORITY    PROCEDCTJE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  in- 
troduced pursuant  to  section  5(a)  at  least 
forty-five  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
ninety-day  period  specified  In  said  section 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent-atlves 
or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  be  reported  out  by 
such  committee,  tocr'her  with  Its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  th.m  thirty  days  be- 
fore the  explrntion  of  the  ninety-day  period 
pnocifled  in  said  section. 

(b)  Any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  so  re- 
ported shall  become  the  pending  business 
of  the  House  In  question  and  shall  be  voted 
on  within  three  leglsL-'tive  days  thereafter, 
unle-^s  such  House  shall  otherwise  determine 
by  vei.'=  nnd  nay~ 

(c)  Such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  passed  by 
one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropri- 


ate committee  of  the  other  House  and  shall 
be  reported  out  not  later  tiian  fifteen  days 
before  the  expiration  of  the  ninety-day  peri- 
od speclfieU  in  said  section.  The  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  so  reported  shall  become  the 
pending  business  of  the  House  In  question 
an-l  shall  be  voted  on  within  three  legisla- 
tive days  after  it  has  been  reported,  unless 
such  House  shall  otherwise  determine  by 
yeas  and  nays. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  Joint  resolution  Introduced 
pujsuant  to  section  5(b)  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  shall,  If  sponsored  or  cospon- 
sored by  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Congress  in  which  It  is  In- 
troduced, be  reported  out  by  such  committee 
together  with  its  recommendations  within 
seven  legislative  days. 

(b)  Any  Joint  resolution  so  reported  shall 
become  tbe  pending  business  of  tbe  House 
In  question  and  shaU  be  voted  on  within 
three  legislative  days  thereafter,  unless  such 
House  shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and 
nays. 

(c)  Such  a  Joint  resolution  passed  by  one 
House  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  other  House  and  shall  be 
reported  out  by  such  committee  together 
with  its  recommendations  within  seven  leg- 
islative days  and  shall  thereupon  become 
tbe  pending  business  of  such  House  and 
ShaU  be  voted  upon  within  three  legislative 
days,  unless  such  House  «bftii  determine  oth- 
erwise by  yeas  and  nays. 

rNTERPRETATION    OF    ACT 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  (a)  Is  Intended 
to  alter  tbe  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  or  of  the  President,  or  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  treaties; 

(b)  Shall  be  construed  to  represent  con- 
gressional acceptance  of  tbe  proposition  that 
Executive  action  alone  can  satisfy  the  con- 
stitutional process  requirement  contained  In 
the  provisions  of  mutual  security  treaties  to 
which  tbe  United  States  Is  a  party;  or 

(c)  Shall  be  construed  as  granting  any  au- 
thority to  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
In  hostilities  or  In  situations  in  which  hostil- 
ities may  be  Imminent  In  the  territory,  air- 
space, or  waters  of  a  foreign  nation  which 
he  would  not  have  had  In  the  absence  here- 
of. 

SEPARABILTTT   CLAXTSX 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  tbe 
Act  and  the  applications  of  such  provision 
to  any  other  person  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

EFTECnVE   DATK 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  tbe 
date  of  enactment. 


FEDER.'\L     FTRFFTGHTERS     WORK- 
WEEK Bn.L  REINTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  th?  Hcuse.  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  'Mr.  M.*TsrN.'GA»  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  M.'^TSUNAG.^.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  reintroduced  vith  14  co.^pon- 
sors  my  bill  to  shorten  the  workweek  of 
federally  eninloved  firefishter.-.  origi- 
nally desicnated  a<:  HR.  2066, 

The  legislation  Is  Intended  to  provide 
loncr-delaved  relief  for  Federal  firefight- 
ers who  respond  to  the  call  when  a  fire 
breaks  out  near  an  aT'.'^iunition  dum'^  or 
an  Air  Force  fuel  storage  tank.  They 
face  the  same,  if  not  greater  dancers 
than  their  counterpart*  i'-"  municipal 
fire  departments:  yet  for  the  pa^t  quar- 
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ter  of  a  century  they  have  been  working 
a  72-hour  week — nearly  V2  times  as 
long  as  the  50 -hour  week  of  the  average 
municipal  firefighter. 

To  compound  the  obvious  inequity,  the 
Federal  fireman  is  not  even  compensated 
for  his  longer  working  hours  by  higher 
pay.  For  working  approximately  30  per- 
cent more  hours  than  his  municipal 
counterpart,  he  receives  $3,609  less  an- 
nually— 58,061,  compared  to  $11,670. 
Even  if  he  receives  maximum  premium 
pay  for  holiday  and  night  duty,  standby 
service  and  irregular  hours,  the  Federal 
fireman  can  receive  no  more  than 
$10,064. 

To  partially  redress  this  Inequity,  I 
have  introduced  this  legislation  to  short- 
en the  Federal  firefighter's  workweek 
from  72  hours  to  a  prudent,  but  still  sub- 
stantial, 56  hours.  This  is  still  well  above 
the  municipal  average,  and  the  bill  does 
not  deal  at  all  with  the  pay  differential. 
But  it  at  least  moves  toward  a  balance 
that  would,  hopefully,  slow  losses  of 
trained  Federal  personnel  to  city  fire  de- 
partments, permit  stricter  adherence  to 
existing  Federal  personnel  standards, 
and  attract  high  quality  firefighters  to 
the  Federal  force  in  the  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  today  in  this 
effort  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  14 
cosponsors,  who  believe  in  equity  for  de- 
serving Federal  employees.  I  Include 
their  names  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Cosponsors  for  Pedehal  Pirefichtkrs 

WoRKWTEK  Bill 
Charles    Carney,    Don    Edwards.    Michael 
Harrington.  Augustus  Hawkins,  Robert  Leg- 
gett,  Edward  Madlgan,  John  Melcher. 

Joe  Moakley,  John  Moss.  Robert  Nix.  Ber- 
tram Podell.  William  Roy.  William  Whlte- 
hurst,  Antonio  Won  Pat. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  NEWS  MEDIA: 
AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  HOWARD  K. 
SMITH  AND  PETER  LISAGOR 

The  SPE.'^KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  i^Mr.  Brademas)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
month  I  am  privileged  to  moderate  a  dis- 
cussion program,  "Washington  Insight," 
on  television  station  WSJV-TV,  the  ABC 
affiliate  in  South  Bend-Elkhart.  Ind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  transcript  of 
the  Interview  which  will  be  shown  today, 
March  23,  1973,  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Role  of  the  News  Media." 

I  was  honored  to  be  able,  for  this  edi- 
tion of  "Washington  Insight,"  to  inter- 
view two  of  the  most  distinguished  jour- 
nalists in  the  United  States,  Howard  K. 
Smith  of  the  ABC  Evening  News,  and 
Peter  Lisagor,  Washington  bureau  chief 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  transcript  follows: 

TR.^NSCR1PT 

Mr.  Brademas.  Welcome  to  another  edition 
of  "Washington  Insight".  Our  subject  today 
Is  the  role  of  the  news  media  In  American  life 
with  particular  attention  to  coverage  of  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  government  in  re- 
cent weeks. 

As  we  all  know,  the  television  and  press 
have  gained  new  prominence  In  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  honored  to  have  as  my 
guests  today  to  discuss  the  role  of  the  media, 
two  of  the  nation's  most  dlstinguUbed  Jour- 


nalists, men  whose  careers  In  covering  the 
news  span  over  half  a  century  with  more 
than  half  that  time  spent  covering  events 
here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Peter  Lisagor  U  the  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  He's  also  a 
former  professional  baseball  player  and  was 
a  Nelman  fellow  at  Harvard  University.  Here 
In  Washington  he  Is  widely  respected  for  hlB 
Impartiality  and  was  once  c  escribed  by  a  col- 
league as  a  man  who  can  "walk  down  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  shoot  windows  out 
from  both  sides." 

Howard  K.  Smith  Is  the  well-known  co- 
anchorman  and  commentator  on  the  ABC 
Evening  News.  He  has  also  the  distinction  of 
being  a  former  track  st&r  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. He  won  the  Paul  White  Memorial  Award 
for  distinguished  reporting,  was  a  Rhodes 
scholar  at  Oxford  and  has  authored  several 
books;  the  last  aptly  entitled  "Washington, 
D.C." 

Gentlemen,  we  meet  at  a  time  when  the 
role  of  the  press  and  television,  partlculEurly 
the  national  press  and  television,  has  been 
under  extensive  questioning  but  also  at  a 
time  when  the  news  media  are  credited  with 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  bringing  the 
Watergate  afialr  to  the  nation's  attention. 
But,  beginning  with  you,  Mr.  Smith,  I'd  like 
to  put  this  question :  In  view  of  the  evidence, 
apparently,  that  the  Administration  has  been 
so  long  involved  in  Watergate,  why  did  It 
take  the  nation's  news  corps  so  long  to  get 
around  to  finding  out  about  It  and  teUlng  the 
nation  the  news? 

WATERGATi:    PRESS    SR0T7U>N'T    GLOAT 

Mr.  Smith.  You've  complimented  the  news 
corps.  I  think,  as  I>ave  Broder  said  In  a 
column  recently.  "The  news  corps  shouldn't 
gloat,  the  Washington  Post  did  It."  And  I 
humbly  yield  to  the  Post  on  that.  It  took  so 
long  on  our  part  because  we  thought  that 
the  thing  was  so  Incredible  and  ridiculous 
that  some  few  people,  superpatrlots,  worried 
about  the  nation,  anxious  to  reelect  Nixon, 
did  It  without  anybody's  knowing  about  It, 
anybody  Imports nt.  That's  why  we  missed  It. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Lisagor? 

Mr.  Lisagor.  Well,  I  think  one  of  the  Inter- 
esting things  about  it  Is  that  If  the  Water- 
gate burglary  had  not  occurred  we  might  still 
not  know  what  was  going  on  in  that  ex- 
tremely secure  and  quite  secluded  Adminis- 
tration setup  In  the  White  House  which  Is 
without  a  doubt  the  most  buttoned-up  tight 
operation  in  my  experience  In  Washington 
and,  one  might  say,  because  of  a  fluke  and 
two  very  energetic  and  responsible  police  re- 
porters hanging  tough  and  following  it 
through,  only  because  of  that  fluke  do  we 
now  know  what  we  know  which  Is  that  at 
the  center  of  the  Nixon  Administration  was 
an  eSort  really  to  compromise  some  sensitive 
agencies  simply  In  the  interest  of  a  political 
objective. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  don't  think  that  we  In 
Congress  can  take  very  much  credit  for  hav- 
ing contributed  to  these  revelations.  I  think 
we  also  should  credit  a  courageous  Repub- 
lican Judge.  Judge  John  Sirica.  In  view  of 
what  both  of  you  have  said,  aren't  there 
some  lessons  here  about  the  capacity  of  the 
news  media  effectively  to  tell  the  American 
people  what's  going  on?  Mr.  Smith,  what 
about  that? 

tr.s.  PRESS  IS  world's  freest 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  I  think  there  are  but  the 
lesson  to  me  Is  that  our  news  system  Is  a  very 
good  one.  Our  press  Is  the  freest  In  the  world. 
I  have  lived  abroad  for  twenty  years  in  about 
14  countries  and  worked  In  aisout  50  or  60 
under  their  press  regulations  and  In  no 
country  not  even  the  most  civilized,  Is  there 
such  freedom  as  there  Is  In  this  country.  And 
I  think  only  that  permitted  this  to  happen. 
For  e;<amD)e,  the  PiT.tapon  napcrs  leak  could 
not  happen  in  Great  Britain.  The  Official 
Secrets  Act  would  st:jp  It  cold  be 'ore  it  hap- 
pens. 


Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Lisagor,  the  President 
after  his  Watergate  speech,  as  I  understand 
It,  stopped  by  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  you 
should  make  his  life  difficult  from  now  on. 
Do  you  think  there  will  be  a  change  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  media? 

Mr.  Lisagor.  Not  really.  There  is  a  chasteji- 
Ing  effect  at  the  White  House  now.  They  are 
making  overtures  to  the  press,  telling  us 
nothing  really,  but  being  a  little  more  civil, 
a  little  less  contemptuous,  a  little  less  dis- 
dainful, just  as  they  are  being  toward  the 
Congress  and  toward  the  people. 

One  would  hope  that  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  Watergate  is  that  they  would 
return  to  the  civilities  of  three  co-equal 
branches  of  government,  the  recognition  of 
the  presa'  role  in  our  open  society  and  really 
to  the  resurrection,  if  you  will,  of  the  Cabi- 
net, which  was  dropped  through  a  trap  door 
In  Nixon's  flrst  Administration.  One  would 
hope  that  all  that  happens.  There  are  signs 
that  it  might.  I  am  very  skeptical  about  it 
because  I  think  If  they  weather  this  through, 
they  will  return  to  what  is  a  comfortable 
practice  and  habit  for  them. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Smith,  because  of  your 
career  as  a  television  commentator,  I  wonder 
If  you  could  tell  us  if  you  feel  that,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  newspaper,  television  has 
been  at  a  disadvantage  m  covering  the  Water- 
gate events? 

WAS  television  at  a  disadvaktage? 

Mr.  Smith.  Television  certainly  does  a  less 
good  Job  at  investigative  reporting  than 
newspapers  do.  In  part.  In  our  case  especially, 
It's  due  to  the  fact  that  only  In  the  past  year 
have  we  acquired  and  found  enough  good 
men  to  cover  the  nev;s  from  day  to  day.  In- 
vestigative reporting  requires  an  Investment 
of  several  reporters  over  several  months  dur- 
ing which  they  produce  nothing.  We  haven't 
been  able  to  afford  that  yet.  We  need  every 
man  on  the  air  every  day. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  do  you  think  about 
Senator  Proxmlre's  comment  the  other  day 
that  the  press  was  guilty  of  McCarthylsm  In 
its  coverage  of  the  Watergate? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  any  warning  to  the 
press  should  be  made  and  I  think  he  should 
have  made  that.  I  don't  think  It  was  Justi- 
fied but  nonetheless  I'm  glad  he  said  It.  be- 
cause I'm  worried,  too,  about  Issuing  hearsay 
evidence  without  response  from  the  other 
side.  But  the  distinction  between  this  and 
the  McCarthy  allegations  Is  that  the  other 
side  Isn't  talking.  That  when  Owen  Lattl- 
more  was  accused  of  something,  you  could 
go  to  him  and  get  his  side  of  It;  now  you 
can't  get  the  other  side. 

BREAKING    DOWN    CONFLICTING    INFORMATION 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Lisagor,  have  you  had 
any  news  on  the  Watergate  leaked  to  you? 

Mr.  Lisagor.  No,  I  haven't.  I  don't  think 
very  much  news  was  leaked.  That's  another 
aspect  of  Watergate  that's  Intriguing.  The 
two  reporters  developed  their  sources  pains- 
takingly and.  as  I  said  earlier,  responsibly. 
They  had  nothing  leaked  to  them.  This  is 
literally  true  by  their  own  evidence.  They 
went  out  and  dug  this  stuff  up.  Now  we  have 
had  suspicions  for  a  long  time  that  things 
weren't  what  they  ought  to  be  around  the 
White  House.  Things  were  Just  too  tight,  too 
utterly  tight.  There  was  too  much  power 
concentrated  there. 

And  we  could  suspect  a  lot  of  things  but 
nothing  was  leaked,  and  nothing  was  leaked 
to  the  reporters  who  broke  this  story  or  to 
the  Washington  Post.  Once  It  began  to  break, 
then  people  ran  for  the  lifeboats  and  began 
to  make  telephone  calls  saying,  you  ought 
to  look  Into  this  and  you  ought  to  look  Into 
that. 

For  example.  I  had  an  experience  with  one 
of  the  principals  in  the  Watergate  case.  He 
happened  to  run  the  Inaugural  and  I  went 
down  to  see  him  at  Fort  McNalr  to  talk  about 
the  Inaugural.  He  said,  "Now,  no  questions 
on  W^atergate."  I  said,  "Fine".  When  I  got 
tl-.cre,  all  he  wanted  10  talk  about  was  Water- 
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gate.  He  did  It  off  the  record  and  he  lied  to 
me,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  from 
top  to  bottom  and  this  Is  what  we  had  to 
contend  with. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  want  to  put  the  Water- 
gate event  in  a  rather  broader  context  if  I 
may  and  Mr.  Smith,  I  turn  to  you  and  ask 
about  the  fundamental  question  going 
through  all  of  this,  and  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
toward  the  press  in  the  United  States.  Now, 
I  understand  that  you  have  said  that  you 
don't  think  Vice  President  Agnew's  attacks 
have  really  hurt  the  press  very  much.  What 
about  that? 

ACNEW    had    a    right    TO    CRITICIZE,    BUT 

Mr.  Smith.  I  felt  that  Vice  President 
Agnew's  original  criticism  had  many  points  of 
Justification.  Therefore — and  1  don't  mind 
being  criticized — I  don't  think  a  man  loses 
his  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  when  he  be- 
comes Vice  President.  So  It  was  all  right  with 
me.  Some  of  It  I  disagreed  with,  but  I  think 
later  actions,  especially  since  the  landslide 
victory  and  the  hostility,  have  surprised  me 
and  surprised  me  especially  because  Nixon 
wasn't  treated  badly  by  the  press  In  the  elec- 
tion. I  would  say  McQovern  had  more  to 
complain  about  than  Nixon  did.  But  it  has 
been  a  hostile  line.  Clay  Wbitehead,  who 
threatened  censorship  of  the  local  stations 
that  carry  our  news,  says  we  engage  In  elitist 
gossip.  I  don't  know  how.  If  Harry  Reasoner 
engages  In  elitist  gossip,  how  do  you  turn 
him  off  and  do  you  know  whether  he  has 
uttered  elitist  gossip  or  not. 

Anyhow,  It  was  intimidation,  and  I  became 
worried  too  about  the  courts  putting  report- 
ers In  Jail  for  falling  to  reveal  confidences, 
to  break  confidences  In  rather  minor  in- 
stances. In  some  cases.  I  think  reporters 
should  break  confidences  but  altogether  I 
found  a  hostile  line  growing  towards  the 
press  that  I  couldn't  understand. 

Mr.  Lisagor.  I  wanted  to  Jump  In  because 
I  believe  Mr.  Agnew  had  every  right  In  the 
world  to  criticize  the  press  but  he  chose  abso- 
lutely the  wrong  ground  on  which  to  criti- 
cize It.  Particularly  television.  That  was  the 
ground  on  the  basic  right  to  dissent.  His  first 
criticism  of  television  was  the  Instant  anal- 
ysis, criticism  of  instant  analysis  which  was 
not,  incidentally,  instant  analysis. 

If  he  had  criticized  television  because  of 
an  Inherent  basic  distortion  In  that  camera, 
and  therefore  a  distortion  In  what  the  camera 
showed,  he  would  have  been  on  far  safer 
ground. 

administration   insensitive  to  first 
amendment 

What  Mr.  Agnew's  criticism  showed  was  an 
Insensltlvlty  toward  the  Constitution,  par- 
ticularly the  First  Amendment  that,  as  How- 
ard pKJints  out,  ran  through  the  whole  of  the 
Administration.  We  were  aware  of  this,  it  was 
more  than  Just  simply  a  hostility  toward  our 
function.  It  really  was  an  insensltlvlty  to- 
wards, you  know,  the  way  this  society  must 
function.  The  First  Amendment  is  a  weak 
reed  on  which  to  lean.  We  In  the  press  have 
known  the  fragility  of  it,  but  it's  the  best  reed 
we've  got  and  we  have  to  lean  on  it.  They 
were  Just  totally  Insensitive  to  that. 

CONGRESS   IS   IN  THE   SAME   BOAT 

Mr.  Brademas.  Of  course,  that's  Interesting 
to  me  that  you  make  that  point  about  the 
fragility  of  this  relationship  because  many 
of  us  in  Congress.  I  may  say,  have  felt  the 
Administration  has  had  much  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  us  In  our  constitutional  system 
and.  rather  than  quarreling  with  us.  as  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  in  effect,  intended,  the 
Administration  has  set  out  really  to  destroy 
us  by  the  various  policies  and  approaches 
they've  adopted. 

Mr.  Smith,  let  me  come  back  with  some- 
thing you  said  about  Clay  Whitehead,  who 
directs  the  White  House  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications Policy.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Administration  is  hoping  to  seduce  local  tele- 


vision stations  across  the  country  Into  cen- 
soring network  news  as  a  tradeoff  for  a  five- 
year  rather  than  a  three-year  renewal  of  local 
television  station  licenses? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  think  It  won't  affect  the 
dally  news  at  all.  As  I  say,  you  can't  tell 
whether  a  man  Is  going  to  utter  elitist  gossip 
until  It's  too  late.  You  can't  cut  him  off  then. 
Local  stations  generally  do  not  like  to  take 
controversial  documentaries,  which  don't  pay 
very  much  anyhow.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  given 
them  a  good  excuse  and  a  reward  not  to  take 
controversial  documentaries,  and  it's  the 
controversial  documentaries  that  will  be  hurt 
more  than  the  news. 

PRESS  COITNCIL  WOULD  BE  INEFTECTIVK 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Lisagor,  one  of  the  sub- 
jects that  has  been  In  part  stimulated  by  all 
of  the  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  press  in 
the  United  States  Is  the  proposal  that  there 
should  be  established  a  Press  Council.  One 
of  these,  I  understand.  Is  used  in  England, 
but  I  wonder  If  you  could  explain  that  and 
tell  us  how  you  feel  about  It? 

Mr.  Lisagor.  Well,  a  Press  Council  is  simply 
a  kind  of  auditor  or  monitor  of  the  press  and 
I  don't  think  much  of  It  because  there  Is  in 
this  country  a  number  of  press  associations. 
The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Is  the  one  I  have  In  mind  when  I  make  this 
statement. 

No  profession,  not  one,  undergoes  as  much 
self-analysis  and  self-criticism  as  does  the 
American  press.  Now,  I  must  hasten  to  add 
little  or  nothing  Is  done  about  that  self- 
analysis  and  self-crltlclsm.  They  come  to 
Washington  or  some  other  city  and  they  hold 
these  meetings  and  they  criticize  themselves 
to  a  falr-tbee-well  and  then  go  back  and  go 
on  about  their  business  unfortunately.  There 
Is  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  there  are  other  organiza- 
tions which  constantly  undergo  self-scrutiny. 

Press  Councils?  You  know,  I  Just  don't  like 
In  our  society  to  have  this  kind  of  a  Board 
of  Lords  set  up  overlooking  the  performance 
of  the  press.  I  don't  think  they  do  that  very 
well,  and  besides  I've  always  felt  that  there 
is  really  enough  self-corrective  and  compe- 
titive process  in  this  country  to  keep  us  from 
going  off  the  deep  end. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Well,  now  let  me  press  you 
on  that  and  let  Mr.  Smith  comment.  In  terms 
of  circulation,  of  readership,  probably  90% 
or  so  of  the  newspapers  published  In  the 
country  last  year  endorsed  Mr.  Nixon.  You 
speak  of  the  self-corrective;  yet  we  talk  about 
the  shortcomings  of  the  press  In  finding  out 
what  happened  in  Watergate.  Was  that  self- 
corrective  really  working? 

fVESS  SHOULD  CORRECT  ITSELF 

Mr.  Lisagor.  Let  me  remind  you  though.  In 
the  Roosevelt  years,  90%  of  the  press  op- 
posed President  Roosevelt  and  he  was  elected 
by  a  whopping  majority  each  time.  So  to  cite 
the  Nixon  experience  in  1972,  It  Is  not  quite 
right.  But  as  far  as  the  corrective  in  the 
Watergate  Is  concerned,  that  Isn't  a  good  ex- 
ample really. 

But  If  television,  for  example,  were  to  go 
out  with  something  wild  or  crazy,  there  would 
be  people  investigating  that  on  the  print 
side.  Similarly.  If  the  print  people  get  out  of 
line,  the  television  people  would  tend  to 
correct  It.  But  that  Isn't  really  what  I  mean. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers with  varying  philosophies  In  their  ap- 
proach to  the  news.  A  little  lady  came  up  to 
me  and  said  It  all.  She  said,  "1  don't  believe 
m  the  media."  I  said,  "Why?" 

She  said,  "Because  you  lie."  I  said,  "How 
do  you  know  we  lie?"  "I  read  It,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  about  that,  Mr.  Smith? 

NEWS    PEOPLE    AREN'T    PERFECT 

Mr,  Smith.  Well.  I  think  that  If  you  are 
saying  are  we  perfect,  the  answer  Is  obvious- 
ly "no."  No,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but 
I  have  great  faith  In  the  corrective  effect  of 
competition  and  in  fact  the  number  of  big 
city  newspapers  has  declined;  the  number  of 
newspapers  has  increased. 


Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  suggest  something 
that  from  my  point  of  view  is  a  marvelous 
field  for  you  to  try  to  be  corrective  or  to 
improve  in  any  event. 

I  refer  to  the  coverage  of  the  activities  of 
the  Members  of  Congress.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  even  more  so  than 
of  the  Senate.  This  observation  is  to  some 
extent  self-serving  but.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
given  the  enormous  power  that  the  White 
House  has  to  make  an  Impact  on  the  public 
which  Is  both  understandable  and  I  think 
appropriate,  that's  political  power — and  yet 
here  in  the  House,  given  that  there  are  so 
many  of  us,  I  could  count  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  the  really  first-class  Journalists 
in  Washington  who  understand  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  large  part,  we're  sim- 
ply Ignored.  Why  doesn't  the  press,  why 
doesn't  television,  do  a  better  Job  of  covering 
Congress,  generally,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives particularly? 

why  isn't  congress  covered  bettkr? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  first  of  all  because  the 
President  makes  decisions,  he  comes  out  with 
a  decision.  It's  often  dramatic,  but  the  House 
doesn't  come  out  with  many — it  takes  you 
a  bell  of  a  long  time  to  come  to  a  decision. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  raising  taxes  the  first  year,  he 
didn't  ask  for  It  because  he  knew  that  Wil- 
bur Mills  wouldn't  agree  to  it.  The  second 
year  he  had  to  ask  for  It  but  it  took  Wilbur 
Mills  another  year  to  agree  to  It. 

It  so  happens  that  In  that  first  year  the 
British  had  to  raise  taxes  too.  It  took  them 
a  month  to  debate  It  and  pass  the  bill.  It 
took  you  really  In  fact  two  years. 

Now  It's  very  hard  for  us  to  get  the  public 
Interested  In  a  process  that  drags  on  like 
that. 

Mr.  Lisagor.  I  may  add,  435  disparate 
voices  versus  one  strong,  powerful,  almost 
monolithic  voice  In  the  President.  Secondly, 
no  discipline  whatsoever,  no  party  discipline 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  You  Demo- 
crats, if  I  may  say  so,  go  off  In  a  dozen 
different  directions  and  so  do  the  Republi- 
cans. 

Now  you  know  what  self-respecting  Jour- 
nalist Is  going  to  waste  his  time  really  trying 
to  piece  this  thing  together?  Until  you  begin 
to  exercise  some  discipline  yourself,  until 
you  begin  to  computerize  the  data  on  which 
you  must  operate,  you  are  going  to  have  a 
hsird  tune  getting  in  the  paper.  Just  as  Latin 
American  news  does. 

OPEN    congress    to    TELEVISION 

Mr.  Smith.  I'm  going  to  make  a  proposal  to 
you.  The  drama  that  Is  Inherent  in  conflict 
on  the  floor,  and  It  rarely  happens,  should 
be  made  clear  to  the  public.  I  suggest  you 
set  aside  a  day  every  week  when  you  let 
television  cover  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Let  your  managers  decide  on  bringing 
up  good  Issues  on  those  days  and  111  bet 
you  would  get  an  audlencef 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  that  whatsoever.  I  would  have  to  disagree 
with  both  of  you.  however.  In  terms  of  your 
defense.  Because  what  you've  done  Is  to  com- 
plain about  the  nature  of  the  institution 
rather  than  suggest  that  you  yourselves 
might  correct  your  Institutions  to  cover  the 
way  in  which  the  American  Congress  actually 
operates. 

You've  esuggested.  for  example,  Mr.  Lisagor, 
that  we  have  no  party  discipline.  You've 
suggested  that  the  British  system,  Mr.  Smith, 
enables  decisions  by  the  Parliament  or  the 
government  to  be  made  more  quickly.  But 
I  respond  to  you  that  I  think  you  ought 
not  to  tell  us  m  Congress  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  disciplined  party  system  or  a  parlia- 
mentary system  of  government  In  order  for 
the  American  news  media  intelligently  to 
cover  our  activities.  So  I  would  lay  my  criti- 
cism right  back  on  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  You're  right.  I'm  shocked,  com- 
ing from  England  where  the  Parliamentary 
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correspondentB  are  essayists  who  write  really 
fascinating  stories  every  day  of  the  goings  on 
In  Parliament.  We  don't  have  anything  like 
that  here.  There  isn't  that  interest  In  either 
House,  though  the  Senate  comes  off  better 
than  you  do  for  pubUclty.  But  I  think  In 
part  It  Is  your  own  fault,  In  part  ours. 

Mr.  LisAcoa.  One  other  thing  is  that  you 
have  to  re-deflne  news  really,  to  subscribe 
to  your  view,  but  I  really  woiUd  like  to  see. 
as  Howard  suggests,  a  kind  of  theatrical  per- 
formance which  Is  precisely  what  It  would 
be.  Every  ham  In  the  House  would  want  to 
get  up  there  on  this  given  day  and  I  think 
you  would  Just  get  a  babble,  I  dont  think 
you  would  get  any  issues  Illuminated;  I  dont 
think  you  would  get  any  issues  clarined  or 
defined,  but  you  would  have  every  hambone 
who  was  running  for  something  up  there 
dominating  the  camera.  That  would  be  my 
suspicion. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Don't  underestimate  the 
amount  of  ham  there  Is  already  there.  Like 
Strom  Thurmond  the  other  day  protesting 
that  Muskle  had  Ellsberg  there  for  poUtlcal 
reasons,  as  though  people  had  politics  on 
Capitol  HlU!  WeU.  the  ham  Is  there,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  some  of  It. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Well,  first  of  all  I  would 
gladly  endorse  your  proposal  to  set  aside 
one  day  a  week  or  even  everj-  day,  as  far 
as  that  goes,  to  cover  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, but  that  would  put  the  country  to  sleep. 
But  I  must  say  that,  speaking  of  television, 
for  example,  even  when  we've  opened  the 
Committees,  as  they  have  been  opened  to 
television,  that  for  the  most  part,  even  when 
there  are  bills  where  some  decisions  are  be- 
ing made,  television  doesn't  come.  The  same 
Is  true  of  the  working  Journalists  of  the 
newspapers.  There  slmplv  aren't  enough  of 
them.  It  seems  to  me.  They  are  very  able 
but  there  are  Just  not  enough  of  them  on  the 
Hill  for  them  to  cover  It  effectively. 

Let  me  turn  to  another  subject  to  which 
we've  already  made  some  reference,  and  that 
has  to  do  with  the  protection  of  news  sources 
of  newsmen.  Congress  has  been  considering, 
as  vou  know,  several  proposals  to  provide  for 
a  press  shield  and  I'd  be  interested  In  your 
own  reaction.  Mr.  Smith,  maybe  you  could 
tell  us  what  you  feel  about  such  proposals? 

WARY    OF    PRESS    SHIZLD 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I'm  opposed  to  any  press  shield. 
I've  lived  In  countries  where  Parliament  has 
Issued  regulations  allegedly  to  protect  the 
press  and  It  generally  turns  out  that  Parlia- 
ment gets  mad,  too,  at  the  press  and  changes 
the  regulations  a  little.  In  this  country  there 
are  none;  there  is  only  the  First  Amend- 
ment. And  I  would  like  to  speak  for  that. 
1  would  like  to  argue  every  court  case  Just 
on  the  clear,  clean  First  Amendment.  I  think 
a  shield  law  Is  an  almost  panic-stricken  msh 
of  some  reporters  away  from  the  White  House, 
saying  the  White  House  is  about  to  regulate 
us.  please  you  regulate  us.  I  say  I  don't  want 
either  one  of  you  to  regulate  us. 

Mr.  Brademas  Mr.  Llsagor.  how  do  you  feel 
about  it? 

Mr.  LisAGoa.  I  would  take  my  chances  with 
the  First  Amendment,  as  frail  a  crutch  as 
I  suggested  earlier  that  it  U.  Congress  can't 
take  away  what  Is  given  and  I  would  rather 
take  my  chances  on  the  First  Amendment 
then  I  would  with  shield  laws. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I  want  to  turn  to  a  rather 
more  general  question  right  now  and  that 
has  to  do  with  the  observation  made  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Epstein,  who  wrote  a  book  about 
television,  published  the  other  day.  Mr. 
Smith,  called  "News  from  Nowhere."  He  said 
that  the  pictures  of  society  that  are  shown  on 
television  are  largely,  though  not  entirely, 
shaped  by  organizational  considerations  Do 
you  think  that  in  light  of  that  kind  of  • 
charge  television  news  presents  an  accurate 
picture  of  American  life? 
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Mr.  Smith.  No,  It  doesn't.  Our  imperfec- 
tions have  always  existed  and  I'm  afraid  they 
will  always  be  there.  We  try  very  hard  and 
conscientiously  to  do  so.  But  we  fall.  Some- 
times we've  got  interesting  film  of  an  Inci- 
dent that  really  Isn't  aa  meaningful  as  the 
whole  story  Is. 

Let  me  run  down  television  news  for  a 
while.  Television  news  has  thirty  minutes,  al- 
legedly. Take  five  commercials  out  of  that 
and  that  will  give  you  a  good  deal  less.  In 
our  case,  take  a  commentary  out  and  that's 
stUl  a  good  deal  less.  In  our  case  also  we 
run  headlines.  We  don't  have  much  more 
than  18  minutes  to  give  to  news  service  so 
I  would  recommend  to  your  viewers  here  that 
they  start  reading  newspapers.  I  hope  we 
in  television  provoke  them  and  give  them 
vivid  provocations,  but  they  have  to  read 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Brademas.  You  heard  that,  Mr.  Llsagor. 
An  unsolicited  testimonial! 

Mr.  LisACOR.  I  think  that's  a  very  honest 
appraisal  of  the  limitations  of  that  camera 
and  what  can  be  done  with  It,  I  really  do. 
You  have  to  get  a  superficial  sweep  of  the 
news  each  evening.  It's  inescapable,  you  know, 
and  people  ought  to  understand  It.  But  un- 
fortunately they  do  not.  Despite  what  the 
figures  show.  80%  of  the  American  people 
still  get  the  bulk  of  their  news  from  Howard 
K.  Smith's  type  of  evening  news  cast. 
Mr.  Smith.  That  worries  me. 
Mr.  Brademas.  How  do  you  get  a  sense,  Mr. 
Llsagor,  of  whether  you  are  getting  through 
to  people.  How  do  you  get  some  Judgment 
about  your  effectiveness  as  a  Journalist? 

WHAT    interests    READERS? 

Mr.  LisAGOR.  It's  a  good  question  and  a 
difficult  one  to  answer.  I  work  for  a  provincial 
newspaper,  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  A  good 
paper  but  It's  out  there  west  of  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains.  My  editors  reflect  to  me 
something  that  they  feel  about  the  reader- 
ship. That's  the  way  we  do  It.  We  hope  to 
get  out  once  in  a  while  and  find  out  what 
Interests  our  readers  Just  as  you  do  as  a 
Congressman. 

But  as  I  say,  the  definition  of  news  is  such 
In  this  town  that  we  do  run  as  herds,  we 
do  run  what  we  think  Is  the  top  news  story 
of  the  day  and  it  may  not  Interest  you. 
It  may  mterest  no  one  out  there;  they  may 
be  Interested  In  something  over  In  HEW  that 
crosses  their  lives  each  day,  not  something 
that's  happening  In  Congress  over  a  bill  that 
has  to  do  with  defense  procurement.  It 
doesn't  come  close,  doesn't  cut  them  to  the 
bone.  We  always  have  to  watch  Mid  guard 
against  this  thing  but  all  too  often — Howard 
spoke  of  imperfections  and  this  Is  an  imper- 
fect society — we  are  full  of  Imperfections.  All 
too  often,  we  mlse  the  boat  on  what  really 
concerns  the  American  people  and  ought  to 
concern  them. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Mr   Smith? 

PROBLEMS    OF    PACK    JOURNALISM 

Mr.  Smith  The  advantage  we  have  Is  that 
the  telephone  starts  ringing  the  moment  you 
get  off  the  air  and  you  get  a  great  deal  of  mail 
evorr  d.ay.  After  o:ie  pra^am  I  did  we  got 
80,000  letters.  Eighty  thousand  letters  would 
fill  this  room  up  three  feet.  This  is  a  much 
bigger  room  than  these  nople  can  see.  It 
scared  the  devil  out  of  ABC.  We  discovered  It 
was  organized,  somethinp  like  what  vou've 
been  reading  about  In  the  Watergate  case,  but 
still  that's  a  lot  of  letters.  People  react 
promptly  to  television.  Wlilch  Is  what  fright- 
ens me  a  little  because  they  watch  us  and 
whether  they  say  they  believe  us  or  not,  they 
attend  to  us. 

Mr.  Brademas.  What  do  you  think  about 
what  Mr.  Llsagor  said'  I  think  you've  used 
the  term  "vogue  news"  yourself  in  describing 
the  phenomenon  of  attending  to  a  particular 
trend.  Anything  fiu-ther  to  add  to  that? 


Mr.  Smith.  No,  I  think  the  herd  Instinct 
e.xpresslon  Is  one  that  I  would  use,  too.  I 
frankly  try  deliberately  to  find  out  which  way 
the  herd  is  going  and  run  the  other  way.  i 
don't  know  whether  I  succeed  but  I  do  get  in 
lots  of  trouble  as  a  result.  But  I  think  there 
Is  such  a  tendency. 

Mr.  LisAGOR.  I'm  not  talking  so  much  about 
opimon  now,  Howard,  I  am  talking  about 
what  we  define  as  the  news  that  is  impor- 
tant. It's  the  hard  news  that  I'm  talking 
about  and  all  too  often  we  define  it  as  every- 
body else  defines  U  Instead  of  thinking,  "Now 
of  what  concern  Is  this  really  to  the  bulk  of 
our  readership,  or  your  vlewershlp?"  and  go 
define  something  that  really  does  matter  to 
them. 

Mr.  Brademas.  Let  me  ask  each  of  you  as 
we  conclude  our  discussion  here,  if  yoa  would 
like  to  sum  up  in  30  seconds  each,  how  you 
see  the  future  of  the  press  and  television  In 
relation  to  the  freedoms  of  the  couutrj-?  Mr 
Smith? 

OPTIMISTIC   ABOUT  THE  PRESS'   FUTURE 

Mr.  Smtth.  Well,  I'm  extremely  optimistic, 
but  I  always  have  been;  I've  never  had  the 
worries  In  even  the  worst  times  that  my  col- 
leagues have  had  because  I  have  had  20  years 
of  vaccination,  living  in  other  countries,  some 
of  them  allegedly  free,  where  restrictions  on 
the  press  are  tremendous.  In  Britain  I  wont 
expand  on  it.  but  the  Official  Secrets  Act  Is 
cruel,  and  we  refused  to  accept  It,  inciden- 
tally, when  I  was  there. 

Mr.  LisAGOR.  We  have  had  a  distortion  In 
recent  years  because  the  adversan'  relation- 
ship which  I  think  Is  wholesome  turned  into 
hostility  but  I,  like  Howard,  am  ver\'  op- 
timistic about  the  press"  role.  We  have  to 
watch  It  all  the  time.  We  can't  gloat  about  it: 
we  can't  feel  here  an  orgy  of  self -congratula- 
tions over  Watergate.  We've  got  to  stay  with 
It  every  day  of  our  lives.  It's  too  Important 
really  to  applaud  ourselves  about  any  given 
Job  we  do.  Its  an  integral  part:  it's  an  or- 
garUc  necessity,  an  integral  part  of  this  open 
society  we  have. 

Mr.  Brademas.  I'm  sure  you  have  enjoyed, 
even  as  have  I,  this  opportunity  to  talk  about 
the  role  of  the  media  In  American  life  with 
two  of  the  nation's  most  distinguished  Jour- 
nalists, Howard  K.  Smith  of  ABC  and  Peter 
Llsagor  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 

This  Is  Congressman  John  Brademas 
thanking  you  for  Joining  us  on  another  edi- 
tion of  "Wa.shlngton  Insight." 


A  LETTER  TO  RICHARD  NIXON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
edition  of  'The  New  Republic"  includes 
a  letter  to  President  Nixon  from  Arthur 
Bestor,  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. 

Professor  Bestor 's  thoughtful  missive 
notes  that  the  Watergate  incident  "was 
only  one  episode  in  a  continuous  sequence 
of  'dirty  tricks',"  and  suggests  that  even 
if  Mr.  Nixon  was  unaware  of  the  bur- 
glary, the  massive  White  House  coverup 
which  followed  it,  and  the  numerous 
ether  questionable  activities  in  which  his 
associates  have  engaged,  he  has  demon- 
strated a  lack  of  ability  to  administer  the 
Government  and  should  resign  from 
office. 

I  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  full  text  of  Professor  Bestor's 
eloquent  letter  and  the  results  of  a  Time 
magazine  poll  which  speak  eloquently  for 
themselves : 
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A  Letter  to  Richard  Nixon  :  The  President 

Should  Resign 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House,  , 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  President  Nixon:  In  the  Interests  of 
honor,  Integrity  and  decency  In  American 
public  life,  you,  sir,  should  resign  the  presi- 
dency upon  which  you  have  brought  unpar- 
alleled disgrace. 

Whether  you  had  advance  knowledge  of 
the  crime  perpetrated  at  Watergate  Is  not 
the  crucial  question.  The  persons  who  have 
been  Implicated  In  the  burglary  and  the  sub- 
sequent cover-up  were  members  of  your  ad- 
ministration, chosen  and  vouched  for  by  you 
or  by  persons  appointed  by  you  and  acting 
under  your  authority.  The  burglary  at  Water- 
gate, It  Is  now  evident,  was  only  one  episode 
m  a  continuous  sequence  of  "dirty  tricks" 
(the  current  euphemism  for  crimes  com- 
mitted under  White  House  auspices) .  Many 
of  the  shameful  deeds  were  perpetrated  by  a 
committee  the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  to 
bring  about  your  reelection.  The  various 
activities  that  are  now  becoming  known — 
rangmg  from  the  forgery  of  documents  to 
the  burning  of  "sensiti\e"  files,  from  the 
"washing"  of  money  (thieves'  argot)  to  the 
rifling  of  a  psychiatrist's  office — were  car- 
ried out  for  your  benefit,  by  persons  well 
known  to  you,  working  In  White  House  of- 
fices over  which  no  one  but  you  could  or  did 
exercise  supervision  and  control. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  that  all 
this  was  done,  over  periods  measured  In 
months  and  even  years,  without  the  slightest 
inkling  reaching  you.  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  whole  tone  of  the 
administration  was  set  by  subordinates,  act- 
ing directly  contrary  to  your  wishes.  It  Is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
readiness  of  your  henchmen  to  violate  the 
law  time  after  time  was  the  result  of  their 
own  innate  criminal  propensities,  and  not 
the  result  of  an  understanding  or  belief  on 
their  part  that  you,  as  the  ultimate  bene- 
flciarj-.  would  approve,  alblet  In  silence  and 
secrecy. 

Even  If  one  suppresses  these  grave  sus- 
picions and  accepts  the  view  that  these  vio- 
lations of  honor,  decency  and  law  took  place 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  or  tadlca- 
tion  of  approval  on  your  part,  one  cannot 
escape  the  other  horn  of  the  dllenima.  Such 
an  explanation  of  what  has  happened  can 
only  mean  that  you  have  proved  yourself, 
by  sheer  administrative  mcapaclty,  unfit  to 
hold  any  post  of  governmental  responsibil- 
ity. Two  members  of  your  Cabinet,  selected 
by  you,  are  under  Indictment;  the  Interim 
head  of  the  FBI,  appointed  by  you,  has  re- 
signed under  fire;  you  yourself  have  dis- 
missed the  legal  counsel  that  you  appointed 
and  that  you  put  In  charge  of  the  Water- 
gate Investigation;  you  have  found  It  neces- 
sary to  accept  the  resignations  of  the  two  top 
members  of  the  White  House  staff  In  the 
light  of  mounting  evidence  of  Involvement 
on  their  part.  To  record  these  facts  (at  the 
same  time  assuming  that  you  are  Innocent 
of  any  complicity)  Is  simply  to  say  that  you 
have  proved  yourself  an  utterly  Incompetent 
Judge  of  men  and  an  utterly  mcompetent  ad- 
ministrator. You  have  lavished  high  offices 
upon  unworthy  men  and  you  have  been  un- 
able to  keep  track  of,  let  alone  control,  the 
things  going  on  In  the  executive  offices  of 
the  President,  under  your  Immediate  control. 

The  nation  faces  grave  domestic  problems, 
which  can  be  successfully  handled  only  by 
an  honest  and  honorable  body  of  public  serv- 
ants. You  have  been  unable  to  mamtaln 
standards  of  this  kind  for  your  Immediate, 
personally  selected  staff.  How  can  we  trust 
you  to  set  the  tone  for  the  government  as  a 
whole? 

The  nation  must  deal.  In  foreign  affairs, 
with  the  shrewdest  of  the  world's  leaders.  A 
few.  at  least,  may  be  as  devious  and  under- 
handed  as   the   Eteans,   the   Haldemans,   the 


Ehrllcbmans,  the  Mitchells,  the  Magruders, 
the  Segrettls  and  the  rest,  who  have  (If  yoxir 
own  excuses  are  to  be  believed)  hoodwinked 
you  under  your  very  nose.  Can  we  safely 
trust  the  fate  of  our  country  In  a  danger- 
ous world  to  the  management  of  a  man  so 
blind  and  so  unwary? 

To  alter  slightly  the  concluding  words  of 
your  Checkers-II  speech  of  the  30th  of  April : 
God  help  America! 

Yours,  as  In  duty  bound. 

Arthur  Bestor. 


[Prom  Time  magazine.  May  28,  1973] 
Dm  PREsroENT  Nixon  Reallt  Know? 

A  nationwide  telephone  poll  of  1 ,037  voters 
conducted  for  Time  last  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  by  Crossley  Surveys,  Inc.,  re- 
veals that  the  American  public  Is  evenly  di- 
vided on  whether  President  Nixon  knew  of 
and  approved  In  advance  the  Watergate 
bxirglary  and  bugging.  But  almost  three  out 
of  five  people  surveyed  refuse  to  believe  his 
denials  that  he  knew  of  the  cover-up  that 
followed.* 

While  only  one  In  fotir  would  approve  of 
Impeaching  Nixon  If  he  was  merely  aware 
of  the  cover-up,  nearly  half  believe  that  he 
should  be  removed  from  office  If  It  Is  shown 
that  he  knew  about  the  plot  In  advance.  Of 
the  people  In  the  sample,  62%  voted  for 
Nixon  In  November.  The  questions: 

Do  you  believe  President  Nixon  knew  In  ad- 
vance of  the  Watergate  bugging  and  approved 
It? 

Percent 

Yes 41 

No —  - 41 

No  opinion 18 

Do  you  believe  President  Nixon  knew  of 
the  cover-up  that  followed? 

Yes 58 

No - 25 

No  opinion 17 

Democrats,  who  made  up  36%  of  those 
polled,  and  Independents,  who  accounted 
for  38%  of  the  sample,  were  more  suspicious 
of  the  President  than  Republicans,  who 
totaled  23%.  Fully  52%  of  the  Democrats 
and  42%  of  the  Indep>endents  believed  Nixon 
knew  of  the  bugging  in  advance,  while  only 
20%  of  the  Republicans  thought  so.  The  op- 
position was  even  more  willing  to  accuse 
Nixon  of  covering  up;  68%  of  Democrats  and 
62%  of  Independents  believed  that  he  was 
aware  of  efforts  to  conceal  White  House  in- 
volvement; 37%  of  Republicans  felt  he  knew 
about  such  activities. 

If  President  Nixon  knew  of  the  bugging  In 
advance  and  approved  It,  do  you  think  he 
should  be  removed  from  office  through  the 
process  of  Impeachment? 

Yes     44 

No    42 

No  opinion 14 

If  President  Nixon  knew  only  about  the 
cover-up  that  followed,  do  you  think  he 
should  be  removed  from  office  through  the 
process  of  Impeachment? 

Yes 24 

No     - 63 

No  opinion 13 

Democratic  and  Independent  votes  out- 
numbered Republican  ones  on  the  question 
of  Impeaching  the  President  for  prior  knowl- 
edge of  the  bugging  plot.  Only  32 '"r  of  the 
Republicans  felt  that  removal  from  office 
would  be  Justified  in  this  Instance,  but  51 '~o 
of  Democrats  and  44  ■>  of  Independents 
though  so.  A  majority  of  all  groups .  agreed 
that  Impeachment  was  unjustified  If  Nixon 
merely  knew  of  the  cover-up;  77 Tc  of  Repub- 
licans, 54%  of  Demovrats  and  62%  of  Inde- 
pendents voted  no. 


Do  you  think  President  Nixon  Is  doing 
everj'thing  possible  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  scandal? 

Yes    _- 53 

No     _ 38 

No  opinion 9 

Which  of  the  following  statements  best 
describes  how  you  think  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal compares  to  other  political  scandals? 

Much  more  serious 34 

Somewhat  more  serious 26 

No    difference 27 

Less     serious 8 

No  opinion 6 

Do  you  think  the  news  media  are  treating 
President  Nixon  fairly  on  the  Watergate  Is- 
sue? 

Yes     --     60 

No     - 28 

No  opinion 12 

Nixon  has  clearly  lost  support  among  peo- 
ple who  cast  their  ballots  for  him  last  No- 
vember. When  asked  whether  they  would 
have  voted  for  him  Lf  they  had  known  then 
what  they  know  now  about  Watergate,  70% 
of  the  Nixon  voters  said  yes.  While  this 
change  might  not  by  Itself  have  cost  Nixon 
his  victory,  given  many  imponderables.  It 
would  have  made  the  election  a  squeaker. 


•The  poll  was  substantially  concluded  be- 
fore the  President's  latest  and  strongest  de- 
nial on  Friday. 


ASKS  CONFEREES  TO  SUPPORT  SEN- 
ATE ON  CAMBODIA  BOMBING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
2  weeks  Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
intention  to  end  American  bombing  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives signaled  its  determination 
by  approving  Representative  Addabbo's 
amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill 
denying  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
quest to  transfer  funds  to  pay  for  the 
bombing. 

However,  the  House  left  a  loophole  for 
the  administration.  Even  before  we  voted 
on  the  amendment  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richardson  had  informed  Congress  and 
the  American  people  that  the  request 
was  one  of  courtesy  only  and  was  not 
binding  on  the  administration.  He  pre- 
sented the  all  too  familiar  argument  that 
the  President  is  empowered  to  do  any- 
thing he  believes  necessary  to  fulfill  his 
responsibilities  to  the  Nation.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Richardson  assured  lis  they  would 
find  the  money  somewhere. 

Fortunately  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  acted  to  close  the  loop- 
hole, by  explicitly  prohibiting  the  use 
of  any  appropriated  funds  whatsoever 
for  the  bombing  In  Indochina.  I  doubt 
that  the  administration  will  be  able  to 
carr>'  on  the  bombing  with  voluntary 
contributions.  I  do  not  believe  the  Presi- 
dent is  wllUng  to  totallj'  abandon  the 
law  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  choice  is  clearly  before  him 
to  either  stop  bombing  or  act  beiore  the 
Congress,  the  American  people,  and  the 
world  In  clear  \iolatIon  of  the  law  and 
t!ie  Constitution,  he  will  stop  the 
bombing. 

The  Senate  committees  action  pro- 
vides the  quickest  and  simplest  vehicle 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  Congress.  I  am 
confident  the  Senate  will  pass  this  bill. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Sen- 
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ate  version  with  regards  to  the  bombing 
when  the  appropriations  bill  goes  to  a 
conference  committee  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  administration  is  already  acting 
on  shaky  constitutional  grounds  in 
bombing  Cambodia  without  congres- 
sional authorization.  The  House  version 
will  increase  the  shakiness  of  their  posi- 
tion but  it  will  not  topple  it.  Any  relief 
the  coui-ts  might  provide  would  come  too 
late.  Relief  must  come  now:  the  bombing 
and  destruction  must  finally  end. 

We  are  in  danger  of  renewing  the  cycle 
which  created  the  Vietnam  war;  one  of 
ever-deepening  involvement.  Soon  there 
will  be  a  new  group  of  POWs  captured  in 
the  fighting  over  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
These  new  prisoners  will  provide  an  op- 
portimity  for  Pi-esident  Nixon  to  claim 
unlimited  rights  as  Commander  In  Chief 
to  protect  American  soldiers.  Once  again 
he  will  have  to  "force"  Hanoi  into  sub- 
mission by  tactics  such  as  mass  bombings 
or  mining  Haiphong  Harbor.  All  of  us 
who  hope  to  avoid  this  replay  must  sup- 
port the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  imanimous  vote  of  the  Senate 
committee  proves  this  Is  no  longer  a  par- 
tisan issue  or  a  liberal  versus  conserva- 
tive issue.  It  pits  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress  against  the  bankrupt  position 
of  the  administration.  The  country  will 
simply  not  support  any  more  American 
flghtmg  in  Southeast  Asia. 


UNWISE  DECISION  BY  OMB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels).  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  condemn  a  recent  unwise  decisicHi 
by  Director  Roy  Ash  of  the  U.S.  Office 
Management  and  Budget  which,  xmfor- 
tunately,  was  concurred  in  by  President 
Nixon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  113  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1970  <  Public  Law  91- 
116'  authorized  the  removal  of  debris 
and  the  disposal  of  derelict  vessels  in 
New  York  Harbor  as  well  as  the  removal 
of  deteriorated  shore  structures. 

Mr.  Ash  unhappily  for  us  decided  that 
while  the  cleanup  of  the  harbor  was  de- 
sirable "no  justification  exists  at  this 
time  for  assumption  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  th^vfinanclal  respon.sibility  of 
such  a  program."  Accordingly,  he  nixed 
a  recommendation  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  that  the  corps  commence  work 
on  the  project.  Again  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  the  "New  Federahsm"  preached 
by  the  present  administration.  This  Is  a 
system  where  the  Federal  Government 
keeps  its  money  and  tells  local  govern- 
ment to  get  busy  doing  what  it  cannot 
afford  to  do.  In  effect,  guaranteeing  that 
no  action  will  be  taken. 

ThLs  is  a  classic  instance  of  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  which  has  marked  the 
attitude  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  Jersey  City  and 
Hudson  County  waterfront  would  vastly 
stimulate  our  local  economy,  cut  the  wel- 
fare rolls  and  substantially  aid  in  in- 
creasing employment  in  an  area  marked 
by  chronic  unemployment.  It  would  re- 
vitalize a  semidormant  part  of  New  York 


Harbor.  Obviously  Its  rehabilitation 
would  bring  in  millions  of  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  why 
Mr.  Ash  has  vetoed  this  badly  needed 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  OMB 
is  simply  imaware  of  the  constitutional 
mandate  in  regard  to  navigable  waters 
and  is  simply  passing  the  buck  to  local 
government  with  the  fuU  knowledge  that 
local  government  simply  cannot  afford 
to  do  the  job  that  needs  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  Paul  T.  Jordan 
of  Jersey  City  has  unveiled  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  redevelopment  of  the 
Jersey  City  waterfront.  He  hopes  to  make 
this  long  neglected  part  of  our  city  a 
showplace  for  other  waterfront  cities 
across  the  Nation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  be 
cooperating  just  a  little  with  his  efforts 
in  this  area.  I  am  astounded  that  despite 
all  their  pious  preachings  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration will  not  cooperate  with  local 
government  and  local  business  and  local 
labor  when  they  are  laboring  to  work 
together.  Where  Is  the  cooperative  fed- 
eralism we  have  heard  so  much  about? 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ginn)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  have  I 
felt  the  need  for  a  stronger  congressional 
role  than  in  the  pending  energy  crisis.  A 
coordinated  government  policy  is  needed 
to  solve  both  our  Immediate  and  long- 
range  energy-  problems.  It  is  time  to  sep- 
arate the  facts  from  the  fiction. 

Today's  shortage  of  fuel  is  a  fact.  In 
Georgia,  gasoline  rationing  has  begun, 
independent  marketers  are  being  forced 
out  of  business  and  the  uncertain  avail- 
ability of  agricultural  fuels  is  alarming 
Georgia  farmers. 

In  a  letter  last  week  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  Butz,  I  urged  him  to  in- 
sure that  adequate  fuel  supphes  are 
made  available  to  all  farmers.  Citing  the 
dependency  on  fuel  oil  and  LP  gas  of 
Georgia  tobacco  farmers,  particularly 
during  the  simimer  months.  I  urged  him 
to  insure  that  the  administration's  vol- 
untary allocation  plan  would  be  sufHcient 
to  meet  all  farming  fuel  needs. 

The  shortage,  frightening  to  the 
farmer,  has  already  played  havoc  on  the 
independent  marketers  and  distributors, 
often  the  suppliers  of  agricultural  fuels. 
Innovators  in  terms  of  marketing  and 
efficiency,  these  small  businessmen  pro- 
vide the  only  element  of  competition  in 
the  indastry.  Mr.  Alan  Ward  of  the  FTC 
in  testimony  before  a  Senate  committee 
earlier  this  month  said  that  "any  sub- 
stantial weakening  of  the  Independents 
.  .  .  would  be  disastrous  for  competi- 
tion," and  for  this  reason  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  designed  to  Insure  the 
Independents  at  least  a  reasonable 
chance  of  survival. 

Last  fall,  then  OEP  Director  General 
Lincoln  testified  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee that  there  would  be  no  winter  fuel 
shortage.  OEP  was  wrong.  The  Informa- 
tion, supplied  by  indastry,  was  wrong. 
Ask  any  New  Englander. 


May  23,  1978 

It  occurs  to  me  that  similar  misinfor- 
mation might  possibly  be  the  basis  of 
much  of  the  crisis  that  we  are  hearing 
today.  Could  there  be  some  credibility  to 
the  theory  that  this  is  a  PR  crisis— a 
public  relations  effort  on  the  part  of  in- 
dustry to  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of 
higher  prices  and  lower  environmental 
standards?  Or  are  they,  as  their  ads 
proclaim,  merely  intent  on  educating  and 
alerting  the  consumer?  Whichever,  they 
are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money. 

I  think  it  is  time  the  Congress  made 
these  determinations.  Delay  can  mean 
disaster,  for  the  industry,  for  the  farmer, 
for  the  consumer,  for  our  national 
security. 

We  are  at  least  certain  of  this  much. 
The  days  of  cheap  energ>'  are  over.  With 
our  high  standard  of  living  and  insatiable 
appetite  for  energy  we,  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  consimie  one-third  of 
the  world's  energy.  And  our  energy  de- 
mand is  doubling  every  14  years. 

The  seriousness  of  the  crisis,  I  feel  Is 
best  reflected  in  two  places — our  dollar 
drain  and  our  dependency  on  imported 
oil. 

In  1970  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Imports  gave  assurances .  that  the 
question  of  imports  was  under  control 
through  1980.  Today,  less  than  3  years 
later  our  oil  imports  of  6.1  million  barrels 
a  day  have  exceeded  that  projection  for 
1980. 

The  cost  to  us  today— $9  billion  dol- 
lars. Tomorrow — $30  billion  doUaa-s.  An 
error  judgment,  a  faulty  projection  just 
2  years  ago.  further  strains  our  weaken- 
ing balance  of  payments. 

Equally  alarming  is  the  projection  that 
by  1980  we  will  import  50  percent  of  our 
domestic  oil  requirements,  most  of  it 
from  the  volatile  Middle  East.  We  have 
just  seen— this  past  week  in  the  Libyan 
situation — how  oil  can  and  will  be  used 
as  a  political  weapon.  The  situation  Is 
dangerous. 

The  Presidents  recent  energy  message 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward 
a  new  national  energy  policy.  One  step, 
but  we  need  strides. 

We  need  an  apollo-type  commitment 
to  solve  the  long-range  energy  problems, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  offer  the 
direction  and  the  resources. 

Here  in  the  Congress  we  can  best  deal 
with  our  immediate  energy  problems.  We 
are  closer  to  the  problems  of  our  local 
and  State  governments,  closer  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Industry  miscon- 
ception, error  judgment,  an  "it  can't 
happen  here"  attitude — all  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  misguided  policy  of  the  past.  I 
think  it  Ls  time  for  new  direction.  Con- 
gress must  take  the  initiative. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  sit  idly  by 
a.^d  let  the  fuel  shortage  problem  curtail 
crop  production.  While  the  situation  to- 
day is  serious,  the  situation  during  sum- 
mers of  1974  and  1975  may  be  critical.  I 
pointed  out,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Butz,  that  "the  farmer  cannot  rely 
on  redtape  to  run  his  tractor  and  bu- 
reaucratic excuses  to  fire  the  heaters  In 
his  barns." 

Nor  am  I  going  to  be  content  to  watch 
a  fuel  shortage  bring  small  businesses 
and  industries  to  a  standstill.  We  have 
enough  difficulty  with  our  national  goals 
of  full  employment  and  reducing  our 
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welfwe  rolls  without  allowing  govern- 
mental policy  to  contribute  to  more  ol 
the  same. 

Sixty-four  Government  agencies  and 
departments  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
our  energy  problems,  but  I  think  a  solu- 
tion depends  on  a  new,  national  policy. 
Delay  is  dangerous.  Committees  of  the 
Congress  have  done  a  thorough  Job  ol 
analyzing  the  situation — i*.  is  a  good 
beginning. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  It  is  up  to 
us — we  know  the  needs  at  home  and  we 
must  provide  solutions  for  the  future. 

Clearly,  "the  buck  stops  here." 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  ITHACA 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  com- 
munities in  this  country  are  suffering 
unnecessary  hardships  because  of  the 
poorly  operated  methadone  dispensing 
clinics  In  their  neighborhoods.  There  is 
one  .'^uch  clinic  on  the  upper  east  side  in 
my  district,  the  Ithaca  Medical  Center. 

This  is  a  clinic  that  simply  dispenses 
methadone  to  addicts;  it  does  not  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  therapy  program. 
And,  it  is  a  center  that  serves  both  em- 
ployed and  unemployed  patients.  Con- 
sequently, many  of  its  patients  not  only 
come  to  the  clinic  for  their  dally  metha- 
done treatments,  but  also  linger  in  the 
neighborhood  harassing  Its  residents. 

In  early  March,  the  Ithaca  Medical 
Center  was  the  subject  of  a  drug  raid  by 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department.  Ten  per- 
sons were  arrested  in  the  clinic  for  ille- 
gally selling  methadone.  On  Monday, 
May  21,  the  center  was  severely  dam- 
aged by  a  fire  and  for  2  days  the  patients 
queued  up  in  the  streets  to  receive  tlieir 
"tang"  from  a  van. 

Despite  the  fire,  despite  the  City  Ad- 
diction Services  Agency's  agreement  to 
assist  in  the  referral  of  patients  to  other 
clinics,  despite  the  center's  problems  in 
March,  and  despite  the  community's 
strong  opposition  to  its  continued  oper- 
ation, the  Ithaca  Medical  Center  was  al- 
lowed to  reopen  for  business  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  clinic  is  receiving 
$4.50  a  day  for  each  patient  from  medi- 
caid. This  means  that  with  some  450 
patients  it  is  receiving  over  $12,000  a 
week  in  medicaid  payments.  Bear  in 
mind  thl"=  is  a  private  practice  for  profit. 
It  seems  to  mc  thrit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  for  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  so-called  medical 
service  is  dispensed.  If  the  treatment 
at  tills  location  Involved  any  persons 
other  than  addicts,  the  structure  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  found  unsafe  for 
occupancy. 

The  Federal  Government  and  a  State 
licensing  such  facilities'  operation  also 
have  a  responsibility  that  such  clinics 
do  not  create  an  undue  burden  and  haz- 
ard for  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
are  located. 

During  the  past  several  months  I  have 
pressed  the  State  health  department 
and  the  City  Addiction  Services  Agency 


to  be  more  stringent  in  their  demands 
and  regulations  of  the  operation  of  such 
private  clinics.  I  have  also  been  In  com- 
munication with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  Biu-eau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs.  I  have  rec- 
ommended that  a  distinction  be  made 
between  employed  and  imemployed 
;methadone  patients,  that  is.  between 
stabilized  and  nonstabUb-ed  patients  and 
that  only  employed  patients  be  treated 
in  clinics  in  residential  areas.  Finally 
I  have  urged  that  the  number  of  clinics 
located  in  any  neighborhood  and  the 
number  of  patients  per  clinic  be  regu- 
lated as  well. 

The  laxity  of  present  regulations  al- 
lows the  Ithaca  Medical  Center  and 
many  cUnlcs  like  it  to  continue  to  op- 
erate at  high  costs  to  the  taxpayer  and 
the  commimity  in  which  they  are  located. 
The  State  attorney  general's  office,  In 
a  trial  set  for  May  31,  will  seek  an  in- 
junction against  the  continued  operation 
of  the  Ithaca  Medical  Center  on  the 
basis  that  its  present  operation  con- 
stitutes a  public  nuisance. 

As  legislators  we  should  not  have  to 
wait  for  court  action.  Cities  like  New 
York  must  provide  methadone  facilities 
to  treat  its  addict  population.  But,  in 
doing  so,  we  must  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  addicts'  needs  and  the  public's 
right  to  protection. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ACTION 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Op- 
portimities.  and  the  Honorable  William 
A.  Steiger.  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  7265,  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  provide  statutory  authorization  for 
ACTION,  the  volunteer  agency  which 
came  into  being  on  July  1,  1971,  as  a 
result  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1971.  The  reorganization  plan  consoli- 
dated into  a  single  agency  a  number  of 
voluntary  action  programs,  including 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — 
VISTA— the  Peace  Corps,  the  National 
Student  Volimteer  Program,  the  Foster 
Grandparents  Program,  the  Retired  Sen- 
ior Volunteer  Program — RSVP-s— the 
Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives — 
SCORE — and  Active  Corps  of  Execu- 
tives— ACE. 

Willie  ACTION  has  not  been  author- 
ized by  statute,  the  programs  imder  its 
administrative  control  have  fallen  imder 
four  different  pieces  of  legislation. 
VISTA  was  previously  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunitv.  and 
Its  authority  will  end  when  title  VHI  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
expires. 

The  National  Student  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram was  also  under  OEO.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  its  own  authority.  The  Foster 
Grandparents  Prosram  and  RSVP  have 
come  imder  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  SCORE 


and  ACE  programs  were  administered 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
supersedes  the  provisions  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  by  providing  a  3-year 
authorization  for  the  ACTION  agency 
through  positive  law.  The  bill  would  also 
provide  for  the  operation  of  all  domestic 
volunteer  programs  operated  by  the 
ACTION  agency  for  a  similar  period  of 
time.  The  bill  does  not  continue  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Peace  Corps  with  Do- 
mestic programs  since  it  is  felt  that  sepa- 
rating these  programs  from  the  one 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  provide  for  more 
expeditious  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

TiUe  I  of  H.R.  7265  extends  VISTA, 
provides  authority  for  University  Year 
for  Action  and  similar  service-learning 
programs  on  the  secondary,  the  second- 
ary vocational,  or  postsecondarj-  school 
levels,  and  provides  the  ACTION  agency 
with  demonstration  authority  to  develop 
special  emphasis  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  efforts  to 
meet  a  broad  range  of  human,  social,  and 
environmental  needs,  particularlj'  those 
related  to  poverty. 

It  also  establishes  special  emphasis 
programs  to  provide  alternatives  to  the 
incarceration  of  youthful  law  offenders, 
promote  educational  opportunities  for 
veterans,  and  provide  community-based 
peer  group  outreach  and  counseling  and 
outpatient  services  for  drug  users. 

Title  n  provides  for  the  RSVP  pro- 
gram, the  foster  grandparent  program, 
and  for  new  older  American  community 
service  programs.  It  also  authorizes  the 
Director  of  the  agency  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams similar  to  Foster  Grandparents, 
but  under  the  category  of  Older  Ameri- 
can Community  Service  programs.  In  the 
latter  new  programs,  low-income  retired 
Americans  aged  55  and  over  would  work 
vvith  underprivileged  older  persons  in  the 
same  manner  as  Foster  Grandparents 
work  with  children. 

Title  m  continues  the  National  Volun- 
teer programs  to  assist  small  businesses 
and  promote  voluntary  service  by  sm^n 
business  proprietors.  These  are  the 
SCORE  ACE  programs  under  which  re- 
tired businessmen  use  their  knowledge 
and  experience  to  assist  small  business- 
men in  carrying  out  successful  business 
activities. 

Title  IV  is  the  statutory  authority  for 
ACTION,  while  title  V  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $148  million  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  $180.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
and  $218  million  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
authorizations  are  earmarked  by  pro- 
gram. Title  VI  contains  miscellaneous 
provisions  to  repeal  any  existing  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  programs  extended 
and  make  technical  amendments  to  other 
laws. 

Overall,  this  comprehensive  bill  is  de- 
signed to  promote  volunteer  efforts  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  social  ills  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  traditional  and  fun- 
damental American  Ideals  of  helping 
others.  This  is  a  sound  and  conservative 
approach  towaid  enlisting  the  i.x)\ver  of 
individual  citizens  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
goals,  rather  than  relying  on  a  govern- 
mental approach.  Governmental  involve- 
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ment  is  only  slight,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  direction  and  support  for 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  individuals.  I 
believe  this  legislation  deserves  the  over- 
whelming support  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  hope  it  is  adopted  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  an  ar- 
ticle setting  forth  the  views  of  the  cur- 
rent ACTION  director  as  to  the  goals  of 
the  agency. 

The  article  follows: 
IProm  the  Washington  Post,  May  12,  1973] 
Action   Chief   Vows   Expansion 
(By  Lou   Camion) 
The   newly   appointed   director  of   Action 
pledged  yesterday  that  he  would  expand  the 
efforts  of  Vista,  Peace  Corps  and  other  vol- 
unteer   programs    with    the    help    of    labor 
unions,   service   clubs   and   ethnic   fraternal 
groups. 

"Two  years  from  now  this  program  should 
be  twice  the  size  It  U  right  now,"  said 
Michael  P.  Balzano.  "I  was  told  to  bring  this 
program  into  every  community.  A  year  from 
now  they're  going  to  luiow  what  Action  Is." 
Balzano,  a  37-year-old  one-time  garbage- 
man  who  worked  his  way  from  functional 
Ullteracy  to  a  PhD.  at  Georgetown.  Is  one  of 
the  few  Democrats  to  head  an  agency  during 
the  Ntxon  administration  s  second  term.  In 
an  Intenlew  yesterday  Balzano  said  he  had 
"no  Intention  of  changing  party  affiliation" 
and  would  administer  the  agency  on  a  non- 
partisan basis. 

Balzano's  predecessor,  Joseph  Blatchford 
wa.s  the  target  of  political  criticism  from 
some  Vista  volunteers  for  serving  as  a  presi- 
dential surrogate  during  the  1972  campaign. 
In  the  past,  some  volunteers  also  have  been 
criticized  for  partisan  political  activity. 

Action  has  several  Democrats  In  key  posi- 
tions, and  they  reportedly  were  due  to  be 
replaced  by  Republicans  during  the  Nixon 
second  term. 

Balzano  said,  however,  that  no  Job  wUl  be 
changed  on  a  political  baels. 
"I  cant  afford  to  lose  good  people."  he  said. 
Balzano  said  the  agency  will  move  In  two 
directions  under  his  leadership.  He  said  the 
agency's  10  regional  directors  wUl  be  given 
more  authority  and  that  local  officials  and 
private  groups  will  be  con.sulted  extensively 
In  communities  where  volunteers  serve. 

Balzano,  an  Italian-American,  said  that  he 
expected  heavy  support  from  ethnic  groups 
wno  previously  have  avoided  Action  pro- 
grams. 

"The  ethnics  are  not  Archie  Bunkers."  not 
racists,"    he    said.    "They    want    to   help" 

Balzano  believes  that  ethnics  and  others 
have  stayed  away  from  Action  because  they 
vaguely  associate  the  agency's  activities  with 
demonstrations. 

"The  great  problem  Is  that  most  people 
dont  even  know  what  Action  Is,"  he  said 
"They  think  It's  OEO.  community  action  As 
a  result,  the  great  body  of  American  people 
are  not  volunteering.  Most  of  our  people  are 
under   30   or   over   60. ' 

Balzano  said  he  believes  that  President 
Mxon  strongly  supports  the  goals  of  the 
agency,  including  the  Peace  Corps.  At  a 
Jan.  31  press  conference  Mr.  Nixon  referred 
to  Peace  Corps  service  as  a  "Junket"  In  the 
course  of  opposing  amnesty  for  draft  evaders 

But  Balzano  said  that  the  President  had 
talked  to  him  of  making  the  Peace  Corps 
■an  army  for  peace"  that  had  an  Important 
role  to  play  in  "doing  the  kind  of  things 
that  show  what  Is  good  about  America  " 

Balzano  said  he  regards  Action  as  "a  con- 
servative program  that  is  absolutely  tradl- 
t  ion  till . 

"Voluntarism  Is  an  American  concept  "  he 
said.  'We  were  dumped  Into  a  wilderness  and 
had  to  build  something.  Voluntarism  became 
a  way  of  life  In  America,  and  we've  Just  be- 
gun  K)  explore   Its  potential." 


NEW  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS 
(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
York  Times  columnist  Tom  Wicker  in  a 
recent  editorial  raises  the  interesting 
and.  I  think,  important  question: 

Is  there  some  point  at  which  an  election 
might  be  seen  as  an  essential  fraud,  and 
therefore.  Illegal,  even  though  fraudulent 
activity  did  not  m  fact  make  a  winner  of  a 
man  who  would  otherwise  have  been  a  loser? 
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The  question,  of  course,  arises  with  re- 
spect to  Watergate. 

The  obvious  next  question  is.  If  the 
1972  Presidential  election  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  what  Mr.  Wicker  terms  an 
"essential  fraud."  what  can  be  done  about 
it?  As  Mr.  Wicker  rightly  points  out.  the 
Constitution  makes  no  provision  for  a 
fraudulent  election  to  be  thrown  out  and 
new  elections  held.  Yet  that  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  reasonable  solution. 

I  have  proposed  that  Congress  be  em- 
powered to  call  new  Presidential  elec- 
tions by  statute,  and  I  introduced  a  res- 
olution on  May  9,  1973.  proposing  to 
amend  the  Constitution  for  that  purpose 
The  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
547,  would  enable  the  Congress  to  call 
new  Presidential  elections  whenever  it 
might  determine  that  "the  President  has 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  he  can  no  longer 
effectively  perform  his  responsibilities  " 
Presumably,  such  loss  of  confidence 
would  occur  tn  any  case  where  a  Presi- 
dent or  his  close  associates  were  found  to 
have  tampered  fraudulently  with  the 
election  process.  Hinging  new  elections 
to  a  congressional  determination  of 
Presidential  inability  to  govern  opens  the 
way  for  new  elections  without  having  to 
determine  whether  or  not  election  fraud 
actually  changed  the  election  outcome 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  in  my  original 
statement  on  this  idea,  congressional 
power  to  call  new  Presidential  elections 
would  serve  particularly  well  in  cases  of 
election  fraud  because,  unlike  impeach- 
ment, it  would  not  turn  the  White  House 
over  to  the  Vice  President  who.  even  If 
personally  innocent,  would  have  profited 
from  the  same  electoral  taint  as  his 
Presidential  running  mate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  article  by  Tom  Wicker 
to  which  I  have  referred  from  the  May 
20,  1973,  New  York  Times: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  20.  1973 1 
Thinking   About   the    Unthinkable 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
In  August.   1970,  Life  magazine  published 
an   article    that   accused    Democratic   Sena- 
tor Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  of  Maryland  of  mUus- 
Ing  his  position  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
company  In  which  he  later  held  stock    Mr 
Tydlngs  repeatedly  denied  the   charge,  but 
the   article  almost  certainly  contributed  to 
his  defeat  later  that  year  by  J.  Qienn  Beall 
Jr.,  a  Republican. 

On  Aug.  22.  1970,  Ron  Zlegler.  President 
Nixon's  press  secretarv.  was  asked  If  the 
White  House  had  assisted  Life  In  compUmg 
Its  story.  "Any  suggestion  that  the  White 
House  would  have  been  Involved  .  .  .  with  Life 
regarding  the  publishing  of  this  story  would 
be  Incorrect."  Mr.  Zlegler  replied  In  his  famil- 
iar style,  sprinkled  with  the  elusive  "would 
be"  Instead  of  the  definite  "was." 


But  David  Wise,  the  former  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  The  Herald  Tribune,  ha« 
written  in  a  fascinating  new  book.  The  Pol- 
itics of  Lying,"  that  the  White  House  not 
only  "would  be"  but  In  fact  "was"  heavily  in- 
volved  In  getting  the  Tydlngs  story  Into  print. 
WUllam  Lambert,  the  author  of  the  Life 
article,  told  Mr.  Wise  that  Charles  Colson 
then  special  counsel  to  the  President,  even 
made  a  call  from  his  White  House  office  to 
the  Government  official  who  then  became  the 
source  of  the  story — thus  Invoking  the  well- 
known  power  of  the  White  House  and  the 
Presidency  to  get  a  piece  of  Investigative 
Journalism  Into  print. 

It  was  also,  of  course,  a  story  that  served 
the  White  House  purpose  of  putting  a  Re- 
publican  In  Mr  Tydlngs'  S«nat«  seat;  and  It 
will  not  be  lost  upon  foUowers  of  the  tangled 
Watergate  affair  that  Mr.  Wise's  Ironic  anec- 
dote Involves  the  same  inimitable  Charles 
Colson  who  egged  on  E.  Howard  Hunt,  by 
the  latter's  testimony,  to  forge  a  cable  pur- 
porting  to  link  President  Kennedy  to  the 
murder  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

David  Wise  participated  last  week  in  a 
panel  discussion  of  secrecy  In  Government 
sponsored  at  New  York  University  by  the 
Committee  for  Public  Safety.  Another  par- 
ticipant was  former  Democratic  Senator  Al- 
bert Gore  of  Tennessee. 

During  a  break  In  the  proceedings,  Mr. 
Gore  talked  about  his  own  defeat  on  the 
same  election  day  In  1970  In  which  Joseph 
Tydlngs  was  beaten.  It  appeared  to  him.  he 
said,  that  some  of  the  tactics  used  In  that 
year  were  early  manifestations  of  the  efforts 
to  subvert  the  1972  election  that  are  now 
being  discussed  under  the  symbolic  heading 
of  "Watergate." 

Mr.  Gore  had  specific  reference  to  what  he 
said  was  false  and  misleading  advertising 
used  against  him  so  massively  and  so  late 
In  his  campaign  that  he  could  not  answer  It 
aU— particularly  charges  that  he  was  "op- 
posed to  prayer."  The  manager  of  the  op- 
position campaign  was  one  Kenneth  Reltz 
a  political  technician  with  good  Washington 
connections.  There  Is  no  necessary  or  dem- 
onstrated connection,  but  the  same  Kenneth 
Reltz  resigned  quite  suddenly  on  April  24 
from  a  Republican  National  Committee  post, 
after  having  served  as  director  of  Inaugural 
activities  and  In  1972  as  the  youth  director 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Re-Electlon  of  the 
ITesldent. 

Mr.  Reltz  has  been  accused  bv  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  having  been  "paymas- 
ter" for  a  •450-a-month  operation  to  Infil- 
trate "radical  groups"  In  1972.  In  his  offi- 
cial position  then,  he  had  a  staff  of  120  and 
a  budget  of  $1  million. 

The  point  here  Is  not  to  defend  Mr.  Tydlngs 
or  Mr.  Gore:  It  Is  rather  that  the  false  White 
House  denial  of  Its  Involvement  m  one  cam- 
paign, and  the  charge  of  false  advertising  in 
another  campaign  headed  by  a  man  later 
linked  to  the  1972  scandals,  tend  to  support 
other  suggestions  that  there  was  an  organized 
and  on-going  national  effort,  centered  among 
some  of  Mr.  Nixon's  closest  political  asso- 
ciates, to  subvert  the  political  process. 

If  that  should  be  demonstrated  convlnc- 
Inly  by  the  Senate  Watergate  hearings,  or  In 
court,  what  Is  to  be  done  about  It— not  Just 
to  prevent  Its  happening  again  but  to  redress 
whatever  electoral  Injustices  there  might 
have  been? 

At  what  point,  if  any,  could  It  ever  be  said 
that  the  1972  Nlxon-McGovern  election  was 
a  fraud?  Mr.  Nixon's  margin  was  so  huge  that 
even  the  most  widespread  Irregularities 
might  not  have  changed  the  fact  of  the  out- 
come. But  Is  there  some  point  at  which  an 
election  might  be  seen  as  an  essential  fraud, 
and  therefore  Ulegal,  even  though  fraudu- 
lent activity  did  not  In  fact  make  a  winner 
of  a  man  who  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
loser? 

Suppo.se,  for  example.  It  were  shown  con- 
vincingly that  although  Mr.  Nixon  defeated 
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George  McGovern  fairly,  Watergate  tactics 
had  m  fact  so  Influenced  the  choice  of  Mr. 
McGovern  by  the  Democrats  that  the  year- 
long electoral  process  had  been  fatally 
tainted?  Impeachment  and  removal  of  the 
President  would  be  an  Insufficient  response 
to  that  sad  situation,  smce  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, even  If  innocent,  would  have  profited 
from  the  same  electoral  taint.  The  Consti- 
tution says  nothing  about  a  special  election, 
since  It  says  nothing  about  such  circum- 
stances; no  doubt  the  Pounding  Fathers,  un- 
like their  descendants,  could  not  even  Imag- 
ine the  possibility. 


AWARD  TO  ROBERT  M,  MENAUGH, 
OUTSTANDING  EMPLOYEE  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Robert  McFadden  Menaugh,  superin- 
tendent of  the  House  radio-television 
gallery,  today  was  presented  by  former 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  with  the 
John  W.  McCormack  Award  as  the  out- 
standing employee  of  the  House. 

On  May  20,  1939,  then  Speaker  William 
B.  Bankhead  appointed  Bob  as  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  House  radio  gal- 
lery, later  to  be  known  as  the  radio-TV 
gallery.  Bob  has  now  served  with  five 
Speakers. 

The  establishment  of  the  gallery  was 
approved  by  a  House  resolution  a  few 
weeks  prior,  crowning  a  2 -year  effort  by 
a  handful  of  radio  journalists.  The  House 
press  galler>-— which  was  then  over  a 
hundred  years  old— had  barred  member- 
ship to  radio  newsmen. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  House 
radio  gallery  superintendent.  Bob  was 
called  on  to  help  set  up  the  Senate  radio 
gallery  and  for  a  while  helped  run  both 
galleries. 

Mr.  Menaugh  left  the  gallery  In  1941 
to  enter  the  Army.  He  spent  4  years  In 
the  Pentagon,  most  of  the  time  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  War  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Department.  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations.  He  achieved  the  rank 
of  major. 

After  the  war.  Bob  returned  to  his 
duties  at  the  gallery  as  superintendent, 
where  he  serves  today.  In  his  years  as 
superintendent  of  the  House  radio-TV 
gallery.  Bob  Menaugh  has  not  only  wit- 
nessed a  great  deal  of  history,  he  has 
helped  make  it. 

It  was  under  his  leadership  that  tele- 
vision news  coverage  made  Its  early  be- 
ginnings on  the  HUl.  A  notable  moment 
in  this  regard  was  the  arrangement  made 
for  the  first  live  televised  broadcast  of  a 
State  of  the  Union,  joint  session  event. 
In  connection  with  eight  inaugurals. 
Bob  has  assisted  the  joint  committee  for 
that  event  In  planning  the  stands  for  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  Five  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  center  stand 
to  accommodate  the  Increasing  use  of 
television  and  radio. 

At  the  request  of  both  national  polit- 
ical parties  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Radio-TV  Correspondents'  Galleries 
accepted  the  job  of  accrediting  and  issu- 
ing credentials  to  the  scores  of  radio-TV 
reporters  covering  these  events.  Bob  has 
headed  the  staff  handling  these  arrange- 


ments, which  included  18  conventions, 
beginning  in  1940. 

Helping  Congress  understand  the  needs 
and  the  intricacies  of  the  electronic 
media  has  been  a  task  which  Bob 
Menaugh  has  handled  with  understand- 
ing, patience  and  foresight. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  House  Radio- 
TV  Gallery  has  grown  from  a  small  room, 
now  partially  occupied  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, located  between  the  two  front  ele- 
vators in  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol, 
to  a  modem  complex  of  studios  and  work 
rooms  just  above  the  House  Chamber, 
from  which  correspondents  work  when 
covering  the  House. 

When  Bob  first  took  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Gallery,  there  were  26  re- 
porters accredited  from  a  handful  of  or- 
ganizations. Today  there  are  over  500  ac- 
credited radio-TV  correspondents  repre- 
senting 115  organizations. 

Menaugh  was  bom  in  southern  In- 
diana, so  far  south  the  small  city  of 
Salem  is  almost  a  Louisville  suburb.  In 
1936  he  married  Miss  Helen  Hitch  of 
Indianapolis.  They  reside  in  Alexandria. 
Va.  They  are  active  in  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  where  Bob  has 
served  as  deacon.  They  have  one 
djiughter,  Judy,  married  and  living  in 
Flint.  Mich.,  where  she  is  director  of  pub- 
lic relations  for  the  Flint  Institute  of 
Art. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  ON  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  AND  WATER- 
GATE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  pohit  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  submit 
for  the  Record  an  important  statement 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  prefaced  by  a  brief  summary  of 
that  statement.  The  President's  state- 
ment is  an  honest  and  forthright  recol- 
lection. I  have  complete  faith  in  his  state- 
ment he  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  Wa- 
tergate and  had  no  information  as  to 
any  alleged  coverup. 

It  is  essential  that  we  keep  these  mat- 
ters in  context  and  perspective,  and  so 
I  commend  this  detailed  accoimt  to  your 
attention. 

The  White  House. 
accoivipanying  statement  bt  the  president 
Recent  news  accounts  growing  out  of  testi- 
mony In  the  Watergate  Investigations  have 
given  grossly  misleading  Impressions  of  many 
of  the  facts,  as  they  relate  both  to  my  own 
role  and  to  certain  unrelated  activities  In- 
volving national  security. 

Already,  on  the  basis  of  second  and  third- 
hand  hearsay  testimony  by  persons  either 
convicted  or  themselves  under  Investigation 
In  the  case.  I  have  found  myself  accused  of 
Involvement  in  activities  I  never  heard  of 
until  I  read  about  them  in  news  accounts. 

These  impressions  could  also  lead  to  a 
serious  misunderstanding  of  those  national 
security  activities  which,  though  totally  im- 
related  to  Watergate,  have  become  entangled 
m  the  case.  They  could  lead  to  further  com- 
promise of  sensitive  national  security 
Information. 

I  will  not  abandon  my  responsibilities.  I 
wlU  continue  to  do  the  Job  I  was  elected  to 
do. 

In  the  accompanying  statement.  I  have 


set  forth  the  facts  as  I  know  them  as  tbej 

relate  to  my  own  rule. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  allegations  that 
have  been  made,  I  can  and  do  state  cate- 
gorically: 

1 )  I  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  Water- 
gate operation. 

2)  I  took  no  part  In,  nor  was  I  aware  of. 
any  subsequent  efforts  that  may  have  been 
made  to  cover  up  Watergate. 

3)  At  no  time  did  I  authorize  any  offer 
of  Executive  clemency  for  the  Watergate  de- 
fendants, nor  did  I  know  of  any  such  offer. 

4)  I  did  not  know,  until  the  time  of  my 
own  mvestlgation,  of  any  effort  to  provide 
the  Watergate  defendants  with  funds. 

5)  At  no  time  did  I  attempt,  or  did  I  au- 
thorize others  to  attempt,  to  implicate  the 
CIA  to  the  Watergate  matter. 

6)  It  was  not  untU  the  time  of  mv  own 
Investigation  that  I  learned  of  the  break-In 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist,  and 
I  specifically  authorized  the  furnlshmg  of 
this  information  to  Judge  Byrne. 

7)  I  neither  authorized  nor  encouraged 
subordinates  to  engage  m  Ulegal  or  Improper 
campaign  tactics. 

In  the  accompanying  statement.  I  have 
sought  to  provide  the  background  that  may 
place  recent  allegations  in  perspective.  I 
have  specifically  stated  that  Executive  privi- 
lege win  not  be  Invoked  eis  to  any  testimony 
concerning  possible  crlmmal  conduct  or  dis- 
cussions of  possible  criminal  conduct.  In  the 
matters  under  Investigation.  I  want  the  pub- 
lic to  learn  the  truth  about  Watergate,  and 
those  guilty  of  any  Ulegal  actions  brought  to 
Justice. 

The  Whiti:  House. 
Statement  by  the  President 

AUegatioias  surroundmg  the  Watergate  af- 
fair have  so  escalated  that  I  feel  a  further 
statement  from  the  President  Is  required  at 
this  time. 

A  climate  of  sensationalism  has  developed 
In  which  even  second-  or  third-hand  hear- 
say charges  are  headimed  as  fact  and  re- 
peated as  fact. 

Important  national  security  op>eratlons 
which  themselves  had  no  connection  with 
Watergate  have  become  entangled  In  the 
case 

As  a  result,  some  national  security  Infor- 
mation has  already  been  made  public 
through  court  orders,  through  the  subpoena- 
ing of  documents  and  through  testimony  wit- 
nesses have  given  In  Judicial  and  Congres- 
sional proceedings.  Other  sensitive  docu- 
ments are  now  threatened  with  disclosure. 
Contmued  silence  about  those  operations 
would  compromise  rather  than  protect  them, 
and  would  also  serve  to  perpetuate  a  grossly 
distorted  view— which  recent  partial  dis- 
closures have  given— of  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  those  operations. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  Is  threefold: 

First,  to  set  forth  the  facts  about  my  own 
relationship   to   the   Watergate   matter. 

Second,  to  place  In  some  perspective  some 
of  the  more  sensational — and  Inaccurate — 
of  the  charges  that  have  filled  the  headlines 
In  recent  days,  and  also  some  of  the  mat- 
ters that  are  currently  being  discussed  In 
Senate  testimony  and  elsewhere. 

Third,  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
national  security  operations  and  the  Water- 
gate case.  To  put  the  other  matters  In  per- 
spective. It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
national  security  operations  first. 

In  citing  these  national  security  matters. 
It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  place  a  national  se- 
curity "cover"  on  Watergate,  but  rather  to 
separate  them  out  from  Watergate — and  at 
the  same  time  to  explain  the  context  In 
which  certain  actions  took  place  that  were 
later  misconstrued  or  misused. 

Long  before  the  Watergate  break-in.  three 
Important  national  security  operations  took 
place  which  have  subsequently  become  en- 
tangled with  the  Watergate  case. 
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The  first  operation,  begun  In  1969,  was  a 
program  of  wiretaps.  All  were  legal,  under 
the  authorities  then  existing.  They  were  un- 
dertaken to  find  and  atop  serious  national 
security  leaks. 

The  second  operation  was  a  reassessment, 
which  X  ordered  In  1970,  of  the  adequacy  of 
Internal  security  measures.  This  resulted  In 
a  plan  and  a  directive  to  strengthen  our  In- 
telligence operations.  They  were  protested  by 
Mr.  Hoover,  and  as  a  result  of  his  protest 
they  were  not  put  into  effect. 

The  third  operation  was  the  establishment, 
in  1971,  of  a  Special  Investigations  Unit  in 
the  White  House.  Its  primary  mission  was  to 
plug  leaks  of  vital  security  Information.  I 
also  directed  this  group  to  prepare  an  ac- 
curate history  of  certain  crucial  national 
security  matters  which  occurred  under  prior 
Administrations,  on  which  the  Government's 
records  were  incomplete. 

Here  is  the  background  of  these  three 
security  operations  initiated  In  my  Adminis- 
tration. 

i9«s  wmrrAPs 
By  mid- 1969.  my  Administration  had  be- 
gun a  number  of  highly  sensitive  foreign 
policy  Initiatives.  They  were  aimed  at  end- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam,  achieving  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East,  limiting  nuclear 
arms,  and  establishing  new  relationships 
among  the  great  powers.  These  Involved 
highly  secret  diplomacy.  They  were  closely 
interrelated.  Leaks  of  secret  Information 
about  any  one  could  endanger  all. 

Exactly  that  happened.  News  accounts  ap- 
peared in  1969,  which  were  obviously  based 
on  leaks — some  of  them  extensive  and  de- 
tailed— by  people  having  access  to  the  most 
highly  classified  security  materials. 

There  was  no  way  to  carry  forward  these 
diplomatic  initiatives  unless  further  leaks 
could  be  prevented.  This  required  finding  the 
source  of  the  leaks. 

In  order  to  do  this,  a  special  program  of 
wiretaps  was  Instituted  in  mld-1969  and 
terminated  In  February,  1971.  Fewer  than  20 
taps,  of  varying  duration,  were  Involved. 
They  produced  Important  leads  that  made 
It  possible  to  tighten  the  security  of  highly 
sensitive  materials.  I  authorized  this  entire 
program.  Each  individual  tap  was  undertaken 
In  accordance  with  procedures  legal  at  the 
time  and  In  accord  with  long-standing  prec- 
edent. 

The  persons  who  were  subject  to  these 
wiretaps  were  determined  through  coordina- 
tion among  the  Director  of  the  FBI,  mv  As- 
sistant for  National  Security  Affairs,  and  the 
Attorney  General.  Those  wiretapped  were  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  access  to  the  Informa- 
tion leaked,  material  in  security  flies,  and 
evidence  that  developed  as  the  inquiry  pro- 
ceeded. 

Information  thus  obtained  was  made  avail- 
able to  senior  officials  responsible  for  national 
security  matters  In  order  to  curtail  further 
leaks. 

THE    1970    INTFXt.ICEKCB    PLAN 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1970,  another 
security  problem  reached  critical  proportions. 
In  March  a  wave  of  bombings  and  explosions 
struck  college  campuses  and  cities.  There 
were  400  bomb  threats  in  one  24-hour  period 
in  New  York  City.  Rioting  and  violence  on 
college  camptises  reached  a  new  peak  after 
the  Cambodian  operation  and  the  tragedies 
at  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State.  The  1969-70 
school  year  brought  nearly  1.800  campus 
demonstrations,  and  nearly  250  cases  of  arson 
on  campus.  Many  colleges  closed.  Gun  bat- 
tles between  guerrilla-style  groups  and  police 
were  taking  place.  Some  of  the  disruptive  ac- 
tivities were  receiving  foreign  support. 

Complicating  the  task  of  maintaining  se- 
curity was  the  fact  that,  in  1966,  certain 
types  of  undercover  FBI  operations  that  had 
been  conducted  for  manv  vears  had  been 
suspended.  This  also  had'substantlaJly  Im- 
paired our  ability  to  collect  foreign  Intelli- 
gence information.   At  the  same  time,   the 


relationships  between  the  FBI  and  other  in- 
teUigence  agencies  had  been  deteriorating. 
By  May.  1970.  FBI  Director  Hoover  shut  off 
his  agency's  liaison  with  the  CIA  altogether. 
On  June  5,  1970,  I  met  with  the  Director 
of  the  FBI  (Mr.  Hoover),  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (Mr.  Richard 
Helms),  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  (General  Donald  V.  Bennett), 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  (Admiral  Noel  Gayler).  We  discussed 
the  urgent  need  for  better  Intelligence  op- 
erations. I  appointed  Director  Hoover  as 
chairman  of  an  interagency  committee  to 
prepare  recommendations. 

On  June  25,  the  committee  submitted  a 
report  which  Included  specific  options  for 
expanded  Intelligence  operations,  and  on 
July  23  the  agencies  were  notified  by  memo- 
randum of  the  options  approved.  After  re- 
consideration, however,  prompted  by  the  op- 
position of  Director  Hoover,  the  agencies 
were  notified  five  days  later,  on  July  28,  that 
the  approval  had  been  rescinded.  The  options 
initially  approved  had  included  reeumptlon 
of  certain  intelligence  operations  which  had 
been  suspended  In  1966.  These  in  turn  had 
Included  authorization  for  surreptitious  en- 
try— breaking  and  entering,  in  effect — on 
specified  categories  of  targets  in  specified 
situations  related  to  national  secvu-lty. 

Because  the  approval  was  withdrawn  before 
it  had  been  Implemented,  the  net  result  was 
that  the  plan  for  expanded  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities never  went  into  effect. 

The  documents  spelling  out  this  1970  pl»i 
are  extremely  sensitive.  They  Include — and 
are  based  upon — assessments  of  certain  for- 
eign Intelligence  capabUltles  and  procedures, 
which  of  course  must  remain  secret.  It  was 
this  unused  plan  and  related  documents  that 
John  Dean  removed  from  the  White  House 
and  placed  in  a  safe  deposit  box.  giving  the 
keys  to  Judge  Sirica.  The  same  plan,  still 
unused,  la  being  headlined  today. 

Coordination  among  our  Intelligence  agen- 
cies continued  to  fall  short  of  our  national 
sectirlty  needs.  In  July.  1970,  having  earlier 
discontinued  the  FBI's  liaison  with  the  CIA, 
Director  Hoover  ended  the  FBI's  normal  liai- 
son with  all  other  sigencles  except  the  White 
House.  To  help  remedy  thU,  an  Intelligence 
Evaluation  Committee  waa  created  In  De- 
cember, 1970.  Its  members  included  repre- 
sentatives of  the  White  Houae,  CIA.  FBI. 
NSA,  the  Departments  of  Justice,  Treasury, 
and  Defense,  and  the  Secret  Service. 

The  Intelligence  Evaluation  Committee 
and  its  staff  were  Instructed  to  improve  co- 
ordination among  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity and  to  prepare  evaluations  and  esti- 
mates of  domestic  Intelligence.  I  understand 
that  Its  activities  are  now  under  investiga- 
tion. I  did  not  authorize  nor  do  I  have  any 
knowledge  of  any  illegal  activity  by  this 
Committee.  If  it  went  beyond  its  charter  and 
did  engage  In  any  illegal  activities,  It  was 
totally  without  my  knowledge  or  authority. 

THI    BPECIAL   INVrSTICATIONS   UNfT 

On  Sunday.  June  13.  1971,  The  New  York 
Times  published  the  first  installment  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  "The  Pentagon  Papers." 
Not  until  a  few  hours  before  publication  did 
any  responsible  Government  official  know 
that  they  had  been  stolen.  Moat  officials  did 
not  know  they  existed.  No  senior  official 
of  the  Government  had  read  them  or  knew 
with  certainty  what  they  contained. 

All  the  Government  knew,  at  first,  was  that 
the  papers  comprised  47  volumes  and  some 
7.000  pages,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
most  sensitive  files  of  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Etefense  and  the  CIA,  covering  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  moves  in  a  war  that  was 
still  going  on. 

Moreover,  a  majority  of  the  documents 
published  with  the  first  three  Installments  in 
The  Times  had  not  been  included  in  the  47- 
volume  study — raising  serious  questions 
about  what  and  how  much  else  might  have 
been  taken. 


There  was  every  reason  to  believe  this  wa« 
a  seciu-lty  leak  of  unprecedented  proportions 
It  created  a  situation  In  which  the  ability 
of  the  Government  to  carry  on  foreign  rela- 
tiona  even  In  the  best  of  circumstances  could 
have  been  severely  compromised.  Other  gov- 
ernments no  longer  knew  whether  they  could 
deal  with  the  United  States  In  confidence. 
Again  the  background  of  the  delicate  nego^ 
tUtlons  the  United  States  was  then  Involved 
In  on  a  number  of  fronts — with  regard  to 
Vietnam.  China,  the  Middle  East,  nuclear 
arms  limitations,  UJ3. -Soviet  relations,  and 
others — in  which  the  utmost  degree  of  con- 
fidentiality was  vital,  it  posed  a  threat  so 
grave  as  to  require  extraordinary  actions. 

Therefore  during  the  week  following  the 
Pentagon  Papers  publication,  I  approved  the 
creation  of  a  Special  Investigations  Unit 
within  the  White  House — which  later  came 
to  be  known  as  the  "plumbers."  This  was  a 
small  group  at  the  White  House  whose  prin- 
cipal purpose  was  to  stop  security  leaks  and 
to  Investigate  other  sensitive  security  mat- 
ters. I  looked  to  John  Ehrllchman  for  the 
supervision  of  this  group. 

EgU  Rrogh,  Mr.  Ehrllchman's  assistant,  was 
put  In  charge.  David  Young  was  added  to 
this  unit,  as  were  E.  Howard  Hunt  and  O. 
Gordon  Llddy. 

The  unit  operated  under  extremely  tight 
security  rules.  Its  existence  and  function 
were  known  only  to  a  very  few  persons  at 
the  White  House.  These  Included  Messrs.  Hal- 
deman,  Ehrllchman  and  Dean. 

At  atwut  that  time  the  unit  was  created. 
Daniel  Ellsberg  was  Identified  as  the  person 
who  had  given  the  Pentagon  Papers  to  The 
New  York  Times.  I  told  Mr.  Krogh  that  as  a 
matter  of  first  priority,  the  tmlt  should  find 
out  all  It  could  about  Mr.  Ellsberg's  asso- 
ciates and  his  motives.  Because  of  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  not  then  know- 
ing what  additional  national  secrets  Mr.  Ells- 
berg might  disclose.  I  did  Impress  upon  Mr. 
Krogh  the  vital  Importance  to  the  national 
security  of  his  assignment.  I  did  not  authorize 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  any  illegal  means 
to  be  used  to  achieve  this  goal. 

However,  because  of  the  emphasis  I  put  on 
the  crucial  importance  of  protecting  the  na- 
tional security.  I  can  understand  how  highly 
motivated  Individuals  could  have  felt  Jus- 
tified In  engaging  In  specific  activities  that 
I  would  have  disapproved  had  they  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

Consequently,  as  President,  I  must  and  do 
assume  responsibility  for  such  actions  despite 
the  fact  that  I.  at  no  time  approved  or  had 
knowledge  of  them. 

I  also  assigned  the  unit  a  number  of  other 
investigatory  matters,  dealing  In  part  with 
compiling  an  accurate  record  of  events  re- 
lated to  the  Vietnam  War,  on  which  the 
Government's  records  were  Inadequate  (many 
previous  records  having  been  removed  with 
the  change  of  Administrations)  and  which 
bore  directly  on  the  negotiations  then  in 
progress.  Additional  assignments  Included 
tracing  down  other  national  security  leaks, 
including  one  that  seriously  compromised  the 
VS.  negotiating  position  In  the  SALT  talks. 
The  work  of  the  unit  tapered  off  around 
the  end  of  1971,  The  nature  of  Its  work  was 
such  that  It  Involved  matters  that,  from  a 
national  security  standpoint,  were  highly  sen- 
sitive then  and  remain  so  today. 

These  Intelligence  activities  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  break-In  of  the  Democratic 
headquarters,  or  the  aftermath. 

I  considered  It  my  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  Watergate  Investigation  did  not 
impinge  adversely  upon  the  national  security 
area.  For  example,  on  April  18th,  1973,  when 
I  learned  that  Mr.  Hunt,  a  former  member 
of  the  Special  Investigations  Unit  at  the 
White  House,  was  to  be  questioned  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney,  I  directed  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Petersen  to  pursue  every  issue  In- 
volving Watergate  but  to  confine  his  In- 
vestigation to  Watergate  and  related  matters 
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and  to  stay  out  of  national  security  matters. 
Subsequently,  on  April  25,  1973.  Attorney 
General  Klelndlenst  Informed  me  that  be- 
cause the  Government  had  clear  evidence 
that  Mr.  Hunt  was  Involved  In  the  break-In 
of  the  office  of  the  psychiatrist  who  had 
treated  Mr.  Ellsberg,  he,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, believed  that  despite  the  fact  that  no 
evidence  had  been  obtained  from  Hunt's 
acts,  a  report  should  nevertheless  be  made  to 
the  court  tr>ing  the  Ellsberg  case.  I  con- 
curred, and  directed  that  the  Information  be 
transmitted  to  Judge  Byrne  immediately. 

WATERGATE 

The  burglary  and  bugging  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  headquarters 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  me.  I  had  no 
Inkling  that  any  such  Illegal  activities  had 
been  planned  by  persons  associated  with  my 
campalg^n;  If  I  had  known,  I  would  not  have 
permitted  It.  My  Inunedlate  reaction  was  that 
those  guilty  should  be  brought  to  Justice 
and,  with  the  five  burglars  themselves  al- 
ready In  custody,  I  assumed  that  they  would 
be. 

Within  a  few  days,  however,  I  was  advised 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  CIA  involve- 
ment in  some  way. 

It  did  seem  to  me  possible  that,  because 
of  the  involvement  of  former  CIA  personnel, 
and  because  of  some  of  their  apparent  as- 
sociations, the  Investigation  could  lead  to 
the  uncovering  of  covert  CIA  operations 
totally  unrelated  to  the  Watergate  break-In. 

In  addition,  by  this  time,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hunt  had  surfaced  In  connection  with 
Watergate,  and  I  was  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  previously  been  a  member  of  the 
Special  Investigations  Unit  In  the  White 
House.  Therefore,  I  was  also  concerned  that 
the  Watergate  Investigation  might  well  lead 
to  an  Inquiry  Into  the  activities  of  the  Spe- 
cial Investigations  Unit  Itself. 

In  this  area.  I  felt  It  was  Important  to 
avoid  disclosure  of  the  details  of  the  national 
security  matters  with  which  the  group  was 
concerned.  I  knew  that  once  the  existence 
of  the  group  became  known,  It  would  lead 
Inexorably  to  a  discussion  of  these  matters, 
some  of  which  remain,  even  today,  highly 
sensitive. 

I  wanted  Justice  done  with  regard  to  Water- 
gate: but  In  the  scale  of  national  priorities 
with  which  I  had  to  deal — and  not  at  that 
time  having  any  Idea  of  the  extent  of  political 
abuse  which  Watergate  refiected — I  also  had 
to  be  deeply  concerned  with  ensuring  that 
neither  the  covert  operations  of  the  CIA 
nor  the  operations  of  the  Special  Investiga- 
tions Unit  should  be  compromised.  There- 
fore, I  Instructed  Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr. 
Ehrllchman  to  ensure  that  the  Investigation 
of  the  break-In  not  expose  either  an  unre- 
lated covert  operation  of  the  CIA  or  the 
activities  of  the  White  House  investlgatlona 
unit — and  to  see  that  this  was  personally 
coordinated  between  General  Walters,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA,  and  Mr.  Gray  of 
the  FBI.  It  was  certainly  not  my  Intent,  nor 
my  wish,  that  the  Investigation  of  the  Water- 
gate break-In  or  of  related  acts  be  Impeded 
In  any  way. 

On  July  6,  1972.  I  telephoned  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  FBI,  L.  Patrick  Gray,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  successful  handling  of 
the  hijacking  of  a  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines 
plane  the  previous  day.  Diu'ing  the  conversa- 
tion Mr.  Gray  discussed  with  me  the  progress 
of  the  Watergate  investigation,  and  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  talked  with  General 
Walters.  Mr.  Gray  said  that  he  had,  and  that 
General  Walters  had  assured  him  that  the 
CIA  was  not  involved  In  the  discussion.  Mr. 
Gray  suggested  that  the  matter  of  Watergate 
might  lead  higher.  I  told  him  to  press  ahead 
with  his  investigation. 

It  now  seems  that  later,  through  whatever 
complex  of  Individual  motives  and  possible 
misunderstandings,  there  were  apparently 
wide-ranging  efforts  to  limit  the  Investiga- 
tion or  to  conceal  the  possible  Involvement 


of  members  of  the  Administration  and  the 
campaign  committee. 

I  was  not  aware  of  any  such  efforts  at  the 
time.  Neither,  until  after  I  began  my  own 
Investigation,  was  I  aware  of  any  fund  rais- 
ing for  defendants  convicted  of  the  break-In 
at  Democratic  headquarters,  much  less  au- 
thorize any  such  fund  raising.  Nor  did  I 
authorize  any  offer  of  Executive  clemency 
for  any  of  the  defendants. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  that  followed 
Watergate,  I  asked  for,  and  received,  re- 
peated asstirance  that  Mr.  Dean's  own  in- 
vestigation (which  Included  reviewing  files 
and  sitting  In  on  FBI  Interviews  with  White 
House  personnel)  had  cleared  everyone  then 
employed  by  the  White  House  of  Involvement. 

In  summary,  then: 

(1)1  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  Water- 
gate bugging  operation,  or  of  any  Illegal 
surveillance  activities  for  political  purposes. 

(2)  Long  prior  to  the  1972  campaign,  I  did 
set  in  motion  certain  Internal  security  meas- 
ures. Including  legal  wiretaps,  which  I  felt 
were  necessary  from  a  national  sectulty 
standpoint  and.  In  the  climate  then  prevail- 
ing, also  necessary  from  a  domestic  security 
standpoint. 

(3)  People  who  had  been  Involved  In  the 
national  sectirlty  operations  later,  without 
my  knowledge  or  approval,  undertook  Ulegal 
activities  In  the  poUtlcal  campaign  of  1972. 

(4)  Elements  of  the  early  post-Watergate 
reports  led  me  to  suspect.  Incorrectly,  that 
the  CIA  had  been  in  some  way  Involved.  They 
also  led  me  to  surmise,  correctly,  that  alnce 
persons  originally  recruited  for  covert  na- 
tional security  activities  had  participated  In 
Watergate,  an  unrestricted  Investigation  of 
Watergate  might  lead  to  and  expose  those 
covert  national  security  operations. 

(5)  I  sought  to  prevent  the  exposure  of 
these  covert  national  security  activities 
while  encouraging  those  conducting  the  In- 
vestigation to  pursue  their  Inquiry  Into  the 
Watergate  Itself.  I  so  Instructed  my  staff 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI. 

(6)  I  also  specifically  Instructed  Mr.  Hal- 
deman and  Mr.  Ehrllchman  to  ensure  that 
the  FBI  would  not  carry  its  investigation 
into  areas  that  might  compromise  these 
covert  national  security  activities,  or  those 
of  the  CIA. 

(7)  At  no  time  did  I  authorize  or  know 
about  any  offer  of  Executive  clemency  for 
the  Watergate  defendants.  Neither  did  I 
know  until  the  time  of  my  own  Investiga- 
tion, of  any  efforts  to  provide  them  with 
funds. 

With  hindsight,  it  is  apparent  that  I 
should  have  given  more  heed  to  the  warn- 
ing signals  I  received  along  the  way  about  a 
Watergate  cover-up  and  less  to  the  reassur- 
ances. 

With  hindsight,  several  other  things  also 
become  clear: 

With  respect  to  campaign  practices,  and 
also  with  respect  to  campaign  finances,  it 
should  now  be  obvious  that  no  campaign  In 
hUtory  has  ever  been  subjected  to  the  kind 
of  intensive  and  searching  inquiry  that  has 
l>een  focused  on  the  campaign  waged  in  mv 
behalf  in  1972. 

It  is  clear  that  unethical,  as  well  as  illegal, 
activities  took  place  In  the  course  of  that 
campaign. 

None  of  these  took  place  with  my  specific 
approval  or  knowledge.  To  the  extent  that  I 
may  in  any  way  have  contributed  to  the  cli- 
mate In  which  they  took  place.  I  did  not 
Intend  to:  to  the  extent  that  I  failed  to  pre- 
vent them,  I  should  have  been  more  vigilant. 

It  was  to  help  ensure  against  any  repeti- 
tion of  this  In  the  future  that  last  week 
I  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  top-level, 
bipartisan.  Independent  commission  to  rec- 
ommend a  comprehensive  reform  of  cam- 
paign laws  and  practices.  Given  the  priority 


I  believe  It  deserves,  such  reform  should  be 
possible  before  the  next  Congressional  elec- 
tions In  1974. 

It  now  appears  that  there  were  persona 
who  may  have  gone  beyond  my  directives, 
and  sought  to  expand  on  my  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security  operations  m  or- 
der to  cover  up  any  Involvement  they  or 
certain  others  might  have  had  In  Watergate. 
The  extent  to  which  this  Is  true,  and  who 
may  have  participated  and  to  what  degree, 
are  questions  that  It  would  not  be  proper 
to  address  here.  The  proper  forum  for  set- 
tling these  matters  Is  In  the  courts. 

To  the  extent  that  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  what  probably  happened  In  the 
tangled  course  of  this  affair,  on  the  basis  of 
my  own  recollections  and  of  the  conflicting 
accounts  and  evidence  that  I  have  seen,  it 
would  appear  that  one  factor  at  work  was 
that  at  critical  points  varioxis  people,  each 
with  his  own  perspective  and  bis  own  re- 
sponsibilities, saw  the  same  situation  with 
different  eyes  and  heard  the  same  words 
with  different  ears.  What  might  have  seemed 
Insignificant  to  one  seemed  significant  to  an- 
other: what  one  saw  In  terms  of  public  re- 
sponsibility, another  saw  In  terms  of  polit- 
ical c^portunlty;  and  niixed  through  It  all, 
I  am  sure,  was  a  concern  on  the  part  of  many 
that  the  Watergate  scandai  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  in  the  way  of  what  the  Ad- 
ministration sought  to  achieve. 

The  truth  about  Watergate  should  be 
brought  out — In  an  orderly  way.  recognizing 
that  the  safeguards  of  judlcUl  procedure 
are  designed  to  find  the  truth,  not  to  hide 
the  truth. 

With  his  selection  of  Archibald  Cox — who 
served  both  President  Kennedy  and  Preel- 
dent  Johnson  as  Solicitor  General — as  the 
special  supervisory  prosecutor  for  matters 
related  to  the  case.  Attorney  General-desig- 
nate Richardson  has  demonstrated  bis  own 
determination  to  see  the  truth  brought  out. 
In  this  effort  he  has  my  full  support. 

Considering  the  number  of  persons  In- 
volved in  this  case  whose  testimony  might 
be  subject  to  a  claim  of  Executive  privilege, 
I  recognize  that  a  clear  definition  of  that 
claim  has  become  central  to  the  effort  to 
arrive  at  the  truth. 

Accordingly,  Executive  privilege  wUl  not 
be  Invoked  as  to  any  testimony  concemlag 
passible  criminal  conduct  or  discussions  of 
possible  criminal  conduct.  In  the  matters 
presently  under  investigation.  Including  the 
Watergate  affair  and  the  alleged  cover-up. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  statement 
Is  limited  to  my  own  recollections  of  what 
I  said  and  did  relating  to  security  and  to  the 
Watergate.  I  have  specifically  avoided  any 
attempt  to  explain  what  other  parties  may 
have  said  and  done.  My  own  information  on 
those  other  matters  Is  fragmentary,  and  to 
some  extent  contradictory.  Additional  In- 
formation may  be  forthcoming  of  which  I 
am  unaware.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  the  information  which  has  been  con- 
veyed to  me  has  also  become  available  to 
those  prosecuting  these  matters.  Under  such 
circumstances.  It  would  be  prejudicial  and 
unfair  of  me  to  render  my  opinions  on  the 
activities  of  others;  those  Judgments  must  be 
left  to  the  Judicial  process,  our  best  hope 
for  achieving  the  Just  result  that  we  all 
seek. 

As  more  Information  is  developed.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  more  questions  will  be  raised. 
To  the  extent  that  I  am  able.  I  shall  also 
seek  to  set  forth  the  facts  as  known  to  me 
with  respect  to  those  questions. 


MRS. 


WALTER     SANFORD,     SHER- 
BURNE. N.Y. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like,  at  this  time,  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  attainment  of 
a  rare  record  of  service  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mrs.  Walter  Sanford  of  Sher- 
burne, N.Y. 

Some  56  years  ago  the  Chenango  Coun- 
ty chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  founded  primarily  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  Sanford.  During  the  ensu- 
ing years  she  has  given  unselfishly  to  the 
advancement  of  this  great  organization. 
Mrs.  Sanford  served  in  an  executive  ca- 
pacity for  the  Chenango  chapter  first  as 
vice  chairman  and  board  member  for 
many  years.  She  consequently  took  on 
the  duties  of  general  chairman  for  her 
community,  a  post  she  held  until  1966. 

Mrs.  Sanford  continues  to  be  an  in- 
valuable volunteer  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
continues  to  serve  as  a  life  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  At  91  years  of  age  Mrs. 
Sanford  is  the  only  living  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Chenango  County  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

I  am  sure  my  fellow  members  join  me 
in  congratulating  Mrs.  Sanford  in  com- 
piling such  a  record  of  lifelong  service 
to  the  alleviation  of  himian  suffering  and 
the  betterment  of  mankind. 


PROMOTION  OF  SUBSTITUTE  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  POSTAL  FIELD  SERV- 
ICE 

'Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  legislation  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 3364  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  relates  to  the  procedures 
for  promotion  of  substitute  employees 
in  the  postal  field  service. 

While  it  would  seem  that  this  section 
of  title  5  Is  no  longer  operable,  as  a  result 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
it  remains  on  the  books.  I  object  to  the 
paragraph  m  section  3364  which  would 
appear  to  authorize  sex  discrimination 
in  the  promotion  of  substitute  em- 
ployees to  the  regular  postal  force. 

I  believe  that  this  language  should  be 
struck  from  the  United  States  Code  so 
that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  does 
not  sanction  sex  discrimination  in  the 
promotion  of  Its  employees. 

Fxirther.  I  feel  that  the  language 
should  be  removed  by  an  affirmative  act 
of  Congress  rather  than  by  a  court  deci- 
sion or  by  the  editors  of  the  United  States 
Code. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for  May 
24  and  May  29,  on  account  of  official  dis- 
trict business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Holt)  to  revise  and  extend 


their  remarks  and   include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes. May  24. 

Mr.  Hog  AN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Veysey,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  GiNN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Miss  HoLTZBiAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Goldwater,  for  30  minutes.  May 
24. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record,  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  cost  $552.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Holt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Hocan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances- 
Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  GuDE  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Treen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Collins  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Macdonald  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Praser  In  five  Instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 


Ms.  Abzug  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Burton. 
Mr.  Cotter. 
Mr.  Hungate. 
Mr.  GiNN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nedzi  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 
Mr.  DxjLSKi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  SiSK. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Rees  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  Brown   of  California  in   10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  BiAGGi  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  514.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27.  1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal 
data;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular ASalrs. 

S.  1016.  An  act  to  provide  a  more  demo- 
cratic and  effective  method  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
to  pay  certain  Judgments  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1201.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
15.  1966  (80  Stat.  915),  as  amended,  estab- 
lishing a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
additional  historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior   and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1385.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  1697.  An  act  to  require  the  President  to 
furnish  predlsaster  assistance  In  order  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  effects  of  a  major  disaster 
In  the  counties  of  Alameda  and  Contra  Coeta 
in  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  1319  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  face  amount  of  flood  Insurance 
coverage    authorized    to    be    outstanding. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  May 
24,  1973.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


.•XECUTIVE  <X)MMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
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953.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
conendments  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  (H. 
Doc.  No.  93-104);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

954.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller)  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  value  of  property, 
supplies,  and  commodities  provided  by  the 
Berlin  Magistrate,  and  under  German  Offset 
Agreement  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1973.  pursuant  to  section  720  of  Public  Law 
92-570;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

955.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  FMC  Corp.,  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  for  a  research  project  entitled 
"Improved  Sensors  and  Fire  Control  Sys- 
tems—Long Term  Validation  Testing,"  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

956.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  In 
civil  cases  for  Juries  of  six  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

957.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  exempt  from  duty  certain  equip- 
ment and  repairs  for  vessels  operated  by  or 
for  any  agency  of  the  United  States  where 
the  entries  were  made  In  connection  with 
vessels  arriving  before  January  6.  1971;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7357.  A  bUl  to 
amend  section  5(I)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  simplify  administra- 
tion of  the  act;  and  to  amend  section  226(e) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  kidney 
disease  medicare  coverage  to  railroad  em- 
ployees, their  spouses,  and  their  dependent 
children;  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-222).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
HJl.  7645.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
223 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7724.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  of  biomedical  re- 
search feUowshlps.  tralneeshlps.  and  train- 
ing to  assure  the  continued  excellence  of 
biomedical  research  In  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-224). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  8062.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  checks,  drafts,  or  similar 
iTLstruments  by  financial  Institutions,  unless 
required  by  court  order,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  8063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  as- 


sist school  districts  to  carry  out  locally  ap- 
proved school  security  plans  to  reduce  crime 
against  children,  employees,  and  facilities 
of  their  schools:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Laoor. 

H.R.  8064.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  Channel  Islands  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  8065.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  use  of 
painful  devices  In  the  trapping  of  animals 
and  birds;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Mar  toe  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  8066.  A  bill  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
the  exercise  of  congressional  and  executive 
powers  over  the  use  of  any  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  In  military  hostilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adams, 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  8067.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  safety  design  standards  for 
schoolbuses,  to  require  certain  safety  stand- 
ards be  established  for  schoolbuses,  to  re- 
quire the  Investigation  of  certain  schoolbus 
accidents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,    Mr.    Edwards   of   California. 
Mr.    MrrcHELL    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Vakik,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Coeman,  and 
Mr.  Dellums)  : 
H.R.  8068.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  gasoline  to  Independent  gaso- 
line  retailers;    to  the   Committee   on   Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BERGLAND: 
H.R.  8069.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  re- 
ser\'e  supplies  of  soybeans  corn,  grain,  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  and  wheat  for  national  se- 
curity and   to  protect  domestic  consumers 
against  an  Inadequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities, such  reserve  to  be  Isolated  from 
normal    marketing   channels    and    withheld 
from  the  market  except  as  herein  provided; 
and  to  protect  producers  of  such  commodi- 
ties against  an  unfair  loss  of  Income  result- 
ing from  excess  production  following  a  pe- 
riod of  exceptionally  high  demand,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and 
Mr.  Peyser)  : 
H.R.  8070.  A  bUl  to  authorize  grants  for 
vocational    rehabilitation    services    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX : 
H.R.  8071.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  for  care  and  treat- 
ment rendered  to  veterans  by  private  hospi- 
tals In  emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  8072.  A  blU  to  establish  a  task  force 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  In  connection  with,  to  con- 
sult on,  and  to  coordinate  all  programs  per- 
taining to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  8073.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  It  clear  that  civil  serv- 
ice survivor  annuities  are  exempt  from  State 
inheritance  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CAMP: 
H.R.  8074.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  feasibility  In- 
vestigation   of    certain    potential    water    re- 
source developments;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  8075.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
the    robbery    or    attempted    robbery   of    any 
narcotic   drug   from   any  pharmacy;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  8076.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  optometrists'  services  and  eye- 
glasses;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  8077.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1903  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  limits  on 
payments  for  skiHcd  nursing  homes  end  In- 
termediate care  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS   (for  herself,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,       Mr.      Dices,      and      Mr 
Stokes  t : 
H.R.  8087.  A  bin  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  "on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mrs   Holt, 
Mr.    Hocan,    Mr.    Broyhill    of    Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  Parris)  : 
H.R.  8079.  A  bill   to  make  permanent  the 
temporary    provisions   of    law    under    which 
assistance   is  provided   for  the   construction 
and  operation  of  schools  in  federally  impact- 
ed  areas:    to   the   Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  8080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 

Judlc^ary'"''^     '"    ''''    ^°'^"^^    ^    *^« 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

,.<.?'^'x,®°°^-  ■*  ^'"  ^**  repeal  section  3364 
title  5  United  States  Code,  relating  to  promo- 
tion of  substitute  employees  m  the  postal 
field  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    HARSHA     (for    himself,    Mr 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Cochran  )  • 
H.R.   8082.   A   bill   to  provide   for   disaster 
assistance,   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
H.R.  8083.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  for  human 
consumption  of  meat  from  horses,  mul-s  and 
other  equines;    to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. ^ 
By  Mr.  HOGAN : 
H.R.   8084.   A   bill   to  authorize   voluntary 
withholding  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  Income 
taxes  In  the  case  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cleveland)  : 
H.R.  8085.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  limit 
exemptions  to  disclosure  of  information  to 
establish  a  Freedom  of  Information  Commis- 
sion, and  to  further  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Hinshaw, 
Mr.  Rot.  and  Mr.  Talcott)  • 
H.R.  8086.  A  bni  to  limit  the  sale  or  distri- 
bution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agencies- 
to   the   Committee    on    Government   Opera- 
tions. '^ 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  8087.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  pea- 
nuts; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By     Mr.     KEMP      (for     himself.     Mr. 
Frenzel.   Mr.   Keating.   Mr.   Butler. 
Mr.    BuRGENER.    Mr.    H.astincs.    Mr. 
Fret,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Harxit)  : 
H.R.  8088.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971   to  establish 
a  Federal  Elections  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  St  Germait.-,   Mr.   Van 
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Veisllin,  Mr.  Rosenth.u.,  Mr.  Stbat- 
TON,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr 
Roe,    Mr.    Obey,    Mr.    Pooeix,    Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Cbonin,  Mr.  Bolano, 
Mr.    MuKPHT    of   Illinois,   Mr.    Pep- 
per,  Mr.   Yates,   Mr.   Donohue,   Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Burke 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Eckhardt, 
Mr.   Anntjnzio,   Mr.  Bell,   Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  and  Mr.  Harrington)  : 
HJl.  8089.  A   bill   to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  petroleum  products  to  Inde- 
pendent oil  marketers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  ^fo^  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,   Mr.    Studds,   Mr.    Stark,   Mr. 
Sarbines,   Mr.   Moaklet,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins.  Mr.   RiECLE,  Mr.   Harvet,   Mr. 
MuspHT  of  New  York.  Mr.  McClort. 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Cotter) : 
KM.  8090.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  petroleum  products  to  Inde- 
pendent oil  marketers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  8091.   A  bin   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;    to  the   Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REID : 
Hil.  8092.  A  bUl  to  reduce  street  crime  In 
the  United  States  by  substantially  Increasing 
police  manpower  and  by  providing  emergency 
narcotics  treatment  In  areas  designated  as 
high  narcotics-related  crime  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 
nn.  8093.  A  bin  to  permit  State  and  local 
governments  to  prescribe  curfews  and  other 
airport  noise  regulations  for  airports  in  their 
Jurisdictions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS : 
H.R.  8094.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  redesignate  the  Alamogordo  Res- 
ervoir. N.  Mex..  as  Lake  Sumner;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  8095.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  im- 
poses more  than  nomlr  al  fees  upon  its  citi- 
zens as  a  condition  to  emigration;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SISK: 
HJl.  8096.  A  bin  to  grant  a  child  adopted 
by  a  single  U.S.  citizen  the  same  immigrant 
status  as  a  child  adopted  by  a  U.8.  citizen 
and  his  spouse,  and  to  permit  a  U.S.  citizen 
to    file    for    Immediate    relative    status    for 
more  than  two  adopted  chUdren;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for  herself,  Mr. 

Clark,  Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Jones  of 

North    Carolina,    Mr.    Orovex.    Mr. 

Mailliard,    Mr.    Mosher.    and    Mr. 

Pbitchard)  : 

H.R.  8097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 

Act,   1916,  in  order  to  facilitate  Intermodal 

transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 

the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  8YMINOTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CorrcHLiN.      Mr.      Rinaldo.   and   Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California) : 
HJl.   8098.   A   bUl   to   protect   the   public 
health  and  safety  by  assisting  local  Are  pro- 
tection districts  and  departments  maintain 
and  Improve  their  flreflghtlng  and  rescue  op- 
erations;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 
FAHs,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Rarick.  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr. 


Robert  W  Daniel,  Jr..  Mr.  Black- 
BtiRN,  Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Gcnter,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  ScHEHLE.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Roitsselot,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  and  Mr.  Con- 

LAN)  : 

H.R.  8099.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  United 
States  from  furnishing  any  assistance  to 
North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 

H.R.  8100.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Farm  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  prescribe  and  protect  the 
collective-bargaining  rights  of  agricultural 
employees  and  agricultural  employers,  so  as 
to  avoid  disruptive  labor  disputes  In  agricul- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H.R.  8101.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  detail  certain  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  WIDN  ALL: 

H.R.  8102.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  Improve  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  low-rent  housing  projects  by  estab- 
lishing a  more  realistic  formula  for  the 
determination  of  rentals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Chaffell,  Mr.  Cronin, 
Mr.  Fishes,  Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Matsttnaga,  Mr.  Prey- 
ER,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 

HJft.  8103.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  lUinols: 

HJl.  8104.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  the  amou  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  «arn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  8105.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams (and  recipients  of  assistance  or 
benefits  under  the  veterans'  pension  and 
compensation  programs  and  certain  other 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs)  will 
not  have  the  amount  of  such  aid,  assistance, 
or  benefits  reduced  because  of  increases  In 
monthly  social  secxirity  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO : 

H.R.  8106.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  petroleum  products  to  inde- 
pendent oU  marketers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

HJl.  8107.  A  bUl  to  provide.  In  cooperation 
with  the  States,  benefits  to  individuals  who 
are  totaUy  disabled  due  to  employment- 
related  respiratory  disease  and  to  the  sur- 
viving dependents  of  individuals  whose  death 
was  due  to  such  disease  or  who  were  totaUy 
disabled  by  such  disease  at  the  time  of  their 
deaths;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

HJl.  8108.  A  bUl  to  deal  with  the  current 
energy  crisis  and  the  serious  shortages  of 
petroleum  products  facing  the  Nation  and 
to  authorize  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ORAY: 

H.R.  8109.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  loans  for 
the  establishment  and/or  construction  of 
municipal,  low-cost,  nonprofit  clinics  for  the 
spaying  and  neutering  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Arenos,    Mr.    Railsback,    and    Mr. 
Maoican)  : 
H.J.  Res.  570.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning August  19,  1973,  as  "National  Soybean 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BADILLO: 
H.J.  Res.  571.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  declare  the  third  calendar 
week  in  September  of  each  year  as  "National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.J.  Res.  572.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  week  beginning  August  5.  1973,  National 
Junior  Classical  League  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mltteee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.J.  Res.  573.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
on  the  second  Monday  in  November  each 
year  as  "Youth  Appreciation  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  574.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  nonpartisan  commission  on  political  cam- 
paign reform;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.J.  Res.  575.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  nonpartisan  commission  on  political  cam- 
paign reform;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  GUNTEB: 
H.  Con.  Res.  222.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to 
certain  measxires  for  the  curtailment  of 
benefits  under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  FVqua)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  223.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the  7- 
day  period  of  July  16  through  22  of  each  year 
as  "VS.  Space  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  me- 
morials, were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

222.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to 
the  railroad  retirement  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

223.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  the  election 
of  James  D.  Fellers  as  president-elect  nomi- 
nee of  the  American  Bar  Association;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
8110.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  M. 
Daleo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  8111.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Santokh 
Singh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

222.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago,  in., 
relative  to  the  sale  of  household  detergents 
containing  phosphates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Maij  23,  1973 
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McCORMACK  PRAISES  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  AWARDS  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  DE- 
SIGN 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
goes  without  saying  tliat  any  discussion 
of  energy  shortages  must  focus  not  only 
on  the  development  of  alternative  sources 
of  energy  but  also  on  conservation  of 
underutilized  or  wasted  energy  supplies. 
In  addition,  it  must  focus  on  both  Gov- 
ernment and  private  industry  efforts  to 
meet  current  and  future  energy  needs. 

In  this  context,  it  is  important  that 
we  take  note  of  the  energy  conservation 
awards  program  that  has  been  devised  by 
the  Owens-Coming  Piberglas  Corp. 
of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Now  entering  its 
second  year,  the  program  encourages  ra- 
tional utilization  of  energy  and  the  at- 
tendant reduction  of  environmental  pol- 
lution by  recognizing  architects,  engi- 
neers, and  owners  of  buildings  which  are 
specifically  designed  or  equipped  to  con- 
serve energy.  Entries  are  judged  on  the 
scope  and  creativity  of  the  energy -con- 
serving concept  and  on  the  actual  energy 
savings  achieved  or  anticipated.  The 
competition  is  open  to  all  registered 
architects  and  licensed  engineers  prac- 
ticing in  the  United  States.  Any  indus- 
trial, commercial,  governmental,  or  In- 
stitutional building  completed,  under 
construction,  or  com^missioned  and  being 
designed  on  the  entry  date  is  eligible. 

Last  year,  the  awards  were  given  to  a 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  research 
building  In  Monroeville,  Pa. — commer- 
cial category — the  Mercy  II  Hospital  ex- 
pansion project  at  Coon  Rapids,  Minn. — 
institutional  category — and  a  central 
energy  facility  linked  to  the  Mount  Sinai 
Medical  Center  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. — 
industrial  category. 

The  architects  of  the  Westlnghouse 
research  building,  Deeter  Ritchey  Sippel 
Associates  of  Pittsburgh,  calculated  that 
the  heat  lost  from  their  adequately  in- 
sulated building  would  be  exceeded  by 
the  heat  generated  by  the  lights  even  if 
the  outdoor  temperature  fell  to  minus  5 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Thus  this  building 
needs  no  heating  plant.  Instead,  air 
warmed  by  the  lighting  is  returned  to 
central  heat  exchangers  from  which  it 
can  be  channeled  to  other  parts  of  the 
building. 

The  Mercy  n  Hospital  addition  was 
based  on  a  design  concept  to  minimize 
energy  consumption,  and  therefore  the 
size  and  cost  of  heating  and  cooling 
equipment  by  keeping  the  outside  wall 
surface  to  a  minimum.  In  addition,  it 
Included  such  power  saving  concepts  as  a 
system  for  recovery  of  waste  heat  from 
ventilating  air,  solar  bronze  reflecting 
glass,  radiant  heating-cooling  celling 
panels,  fast-response  hot  water  heat  ex- 
changers, and  placement  of  mechanical 


and  boiler  equipment  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  building  to  reduce  roof  heat-gain. 

S.  C.  Smiley  and  Associates  of  Min- 
neapolis designed  a  central  energy  fa- 
cility at  the  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center 
to  produce  chilled  water  and  high-tem- 
perature hot  water  for  alr-condltloning 
and  heating.  Using  the  latest  technology, 
the  energy  conserving  system  was  added 
at  a  very  small  additional  cost  over  that 
of  a  conventional  building. 

Undoubtedly,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  constituents  who  would  be  in- 
terested in  the  1973  Owens-Coming  com- 
petition. Potential  participants  must  sub- 
mit a  letter  of  intent  to  enter  no  later 
than  June  30.  Entries  must  be  submitted 
by  the  end  of  August.  Additional  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  writing  En- 
ergy Conservation  Award  Program,  Arch- 
itectural Products  Division,  Owens-Cor- 
ning Piberglas  Corp..  Flberglas  Tower, 
Toledo,  Ohio  33659. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congraulate  last  year's  award  winners 
and  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.  for 
designing  and  continuing  this  program. 


THE  WORK  OF  ART  AND  SHIRLEY 
WEINER 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or  DEi.AWAaK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  Weight 
Watchers  International,  Inc.,  is  an  ac- 
knowledged leader  in  the  field  of  weight 
control.  It  Is  an  organization  that  has 
been  recognized  many  times  before  this 
body. 

Today  I  would  point  out  the  public 
service  contribution  of  the  largest  area- 
wide  weight  watchers  franchise  in  the 
country.  Weight  Watchers  of  Del-Mar- 
Va,  Inc.,  which  covers  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, the  State  of  Virginia  and  portions 
of  Maryland  and  North  Carolina. 

Weight  Watchers  of  Del-Mar- Va,  Inc., 
was  cofounded  by  Art  and  Shirley 
Weiner  who  are  now  celebrating  their 
sixth  anniversary  in  business. 

The  Weiners,  however,  have  been  much 
more  than  successful  business  people; 
their  work  has  been  marked  by  a  cre- 
ativity, a  willingness  to  Innovate  and  a 
total  commitment  to  community  service. 

Most  recently.  Art  and  Shirley  Weiner 
have  sponsored  a  series  of  "Heart  Fund" 
luncheons  and  donated  more  than  $5,000 
to  this  worthy  cause.  They  are  also  active 
Ln  the  "March  of  Dimes"  work  and  spon- 
sor many  cultural  events  in  the  cities 
where  their  weight  watchers  classes  are 
located. 

It  is  timely  that  their  efforts  be  recog- 
nized and  lauded  as  they  celebrate  their 
sixth  anniversary  in  business,  and 
Weight  Watchers  International,  Inc., 
celebrates  its  10th  anniversary  in  busi- 
ness. 

Besides  helping  countless  hundreds 
lose  weight  and  maintain  a  "goal  weight," 
they  have  brought  to  the  four-State  area 


they  serve  a  spirit  of  concern  and  a  real 
willingness  to  be  involved  in  community 
affairs. 


TVA  ACTIVITIES  REVIEWED 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  article  in  the  Colbert  County 
Reporter  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  adjacent  to 
Muscle  Shoals,  the  home  of  TVA,  tells 
of  many  of  the  varied  activities  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  partner- 
ship with  the  people  of  the  region. 

Because  of  the  unique  success  of  this 
partnership  of  the  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment in  enhancing  the  quality  of  life 
for  all,  I  include  the  newspaper  article 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 
"People  In  Partnership"  40rH  ANNn-ERSARY 
Theme 

"Pec^le  In  Partnership"  is  the  theme  for 
this  month's  40th  anniversary  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  created"  by  Congress  In 
1933  to  help  the  people  of  a  region  develop 
and  use  natural  resources  to  build  a  better 
standard  of  living. 

KnoxvUle,  Tenn.,  is  the  headquarters  of 
TVA's  unified  resource  development  program 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley — an  area  the  size  of 
New  England,  including  parts  of  Tennessee 
and  six  adjoining  states.  Putting  the  head- 
quarters of  this  unique  Federal  agency  here 
In  the  Valley,  rather  than  in  Washington,  was 
a  key  first  step  In  getting  the  region's  people, 
citizen  organizations,  and  local  and  state 
agencies  involved  in  the  partnership  ap- 
proach. 

In  the  1930's  and  1940's.  tens  of  thousands 
of  Valley  people  went  to  work  for  TVA  In 
helping  buUd  the  world's  first  large  regional 
multlpvirpose  system  of  dams  and  reser^'oirs. 
The  system  was  designed  to  harness  the  Ten- 
nessee RU-er  for  flood  regulation,  water  trans- 
portation, and  hydroelectric  power  produc- 
tion. 

One  result  was  to  create  the  country's  larg- 
est electric  power  system,  and  this  too  Is  a 
partnership.  Power  from  TVA  dams  and  steam 
plants  Is  distributed  to  2.300,000  homes, 
farms,  businesses,  and  other  users  by  160  local 
municipal  and  cooperative  electric  systems. 
Boards  made  up  of  local  citizens  direct  the 
operations  of  these  local  electric  systems  In 
a  cooperative  effort  with  TVA  to  provide 
reliable  electric  power  supplies  at  minimum 
cost. 

The  reservoir  system  has  proved  its  value 
In  regulating  floods  on  the  Tennessee  River. 
A  single  major  TVA  flood  control  operation 
earlier  this  year  reduced  flood  damages  by  an 
amount  more  than  double  the  agency's  $200 
million  total  Investment  in  flood  control 
facilities.  MeanwhUe  many  areas  in  the  Val- 
ley remain  vulnerable  to  flooding,  particu- 
larly along  smaUer  streams.  TVA's  flood  con- 
trol engineers  and  state  planning  agencies 
have  worked  with  more  than  150  Valley 
communities  to  provide  technical  help  In  de- 
veloping local  measures  such  as  flood-plain 
zoning  to  deal  with  these  localized  problems. 

Dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  Tennessee 
River  main  stem  create  a  650-mlle-long 
waterway  from  Knoxvllle  in  east  Tennessee, 
through  north  Alabama  and  west  Tennes- 
see, to  the  Ohio  River  at  Paducah.  Kentucky. 
This  water  "highway"  links  the  Tennessee 
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Valley  with  21  states  on  the  Mlsslsslppl-Gulf 
waterway  system.  Tennessee  River  barge  traf- 
fic has  grown  rapidly,  totaling  some  28  mil- 
lion tons  of  freight  last  year,  as  more  than 
200  waterfront  industries  and  terminals  have 
been  established  along  the  river. 

TVA  works  with  state  and  local  organiza- 
tions In  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  in- 
dustrial growth  that  has  changed  the  re- 
gions economy  dramatically  from  the  past 
history  of  Inadequate  Job  opportunities  and 
massive  outmlgration  of  workers  to  other  re- 
gions. Today  Valley  industries  employ  nearly 
five  times  as  many  people  as  in  1933. 

More  than  50,000  Valley  farmers  have 
worked  with  TVA  and  agricultural  extension 
services  In  conamunlty  demonstrations  of  Im- 
proved farming  methods,  keyed  to  new  ferti- 
lizers developed  at  the  TVA  National  Ferti- 
lizer Development  Center  In  Ala. 

Similarly,  thousands  of  forest  landowners 
have  taken  part  in  the  effort  to  rebuild  the 
Valley's  woodlands  and  improve  forest  man- 
agement. Over  1.200.000  acres  of  depleted 
forest  and  eroding  lands  have  been  refor- 
ested, beginning  with  seedlings  from  TVA 
forest  tree  nurseries  established  for  this  pur- 
pose m  the  agency's  early  years. 

Today  much  of  TVA's  work  centers  on  its 
environmental  protection  activities,  which 
are  budgeted  at  more  than  $100  million  in 
the  coming  year.  In  addition  to  improved 
facUlttes  for  air  and  water  quality  control  at 
Its  own  power  facilities,  this  work  Includes 
working  with  local  communities  throughout 
the  Valley  in  establishing  new  sanitary  land- 
fills, rural  trash  collection  systems,  projects 
for  collecting  and  recycling  abandoned  car 
bodies,  and  various  air  and  water  quality 
programs. 

More  than  900  recreation  facilities  have 
been  established  on  TVA  lakes,  ranging  from 
state  and  local  parks  and  access  areas  to 
group  camps  and  commercial  docks  and 
marinas.  TVA  has  made  land  available  and 
In  many  cases  provided  technical  help  In  get- 
ting these  facilities  established. 

In  a  recent  statement  to  the  agency's  em- 
ployees. Board  Chairman  Aubrey  J.  Wagner 
referred  to  this  partnership  approach  with 
Valley  people : 

"As  TVA  observes  Its  40th  anniversary,  it 
pays  tribute  not  to  Its  own  accomplishments 
but  to  the  hundreds  of  Institutions  and  thou- 
sands of  individuals  who  breathed  life  Into 
this  concept,  who  made  It  work  In  the  past 
and  who  must  make  it  work  in  the  futxire. " 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  HEALTH  PLAN 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFOR.N-IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement and  Employee  Benefits,  I  have 
a  great  and  continuing  concern  over  the 
benefits  available  to  Federal  employees 
in  their  health  insurance  program. 

One  issue  recently  which  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  regards  the 
question  of  whether  duly  licensed  pro- 
viders of  health  services  contracted  for 
by  Federal  employees  should  necessarily 
be  required  to  perform  under  the  direc- 
tion or  supervision  of  physicians. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  any  par- 
ticipant in  the  Federal  employee  health 
benefits  program  would  be  free  to  select 
the  health  practitioner  of  his  choice  with- 
out the  necessity  of  prior  referral. 

This  is  an  issue  which  has  particular 
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ramifications  for  services  rendered  by 
psychologists  and  optometrists. 

I  expect  that  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  hearings  into  this  matter  in  the 
coming  months  before  we  reach  a  final 
conclusion  regarding  this  very  important 
policy  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
follows : 

HJi.  8057 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aesembled. 

That  section  8902  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"If  the  contract  benefits  Include  a  service 
which  may  be  provided  by  various  licensed 
and/or  certified  health  practitioners  under 
applicable  State  or  Federal  statutes,  and  such 
practitioners'  training  meets  Federal.  State 
and  national  standards  of  accreditation,  then 
the  Federal  employee  beneficiary,  annuitant 
or  family  member  covered  by  such  contract 
shall  be  free  to  select  the  health  profession 
pr.ictltioner  of  his  or  her  choice  and  shall 
have  direct  access  to  the  same,  without  super- 
vision or  referral  by  another  health  prac- 
titioner." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  any 
contract  e.-tered  into  or  renewed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  eiiactment  of  this  Act. 
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HOW  THE  OEO  AIDED  RADICALS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
recently  appeared  in  the  Detroit  News 
which  outlines  many  investigations  into 
the  activities  of  OEO-funded  agencies. 
Violations  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  and  several  ex- 
amples concerning  embezzlement,  theft, 
terrorist  activities,  and  fraudulent  and 
illegal  financial  controls  and  activities 
are  pointed  out  in  this  article. 

When  OEO  funds  are  used  to  defeat 
the  reelection  bid  of  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor, bail  out  Black  Panthers  who  have 
been  charged  with  bombing  police  sta- 
tions, disrupt  commencement  exercises 
of  a  leading  university  and  pay  trans- 
portation expenses  for  individuals  travel- 
ing to  a  national  political  convention, 
the  time  has  come  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive reexamination  of  OEO. 

I  submit  this  article  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record  and  suggest  that  my  col- 
leagues read  it  to  get  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  realities  of  past  OEO  activities: 
How  THE  OEO  Aided  Radicals 
(By  John  E.  Peterson) 
Washington. — An  .Alaskan  community  ac- 
tion program  spent  $171,108  in  anti-poverty 
funds  In   1966  to  organize  Indians  and  Es- 
kimos to  vote  against  Gov.  William  A.  Egan, 
a  Democrat  seeking  reelection. 

The  money  went  to  set  up  a  community 
organization  called  Grass  Roots  in  dozens  of 
Indian  and  Eskimo  bush  villages  throughout 
the  state. 

The  Alaskan  State  Commu.Tlty  Action  Pro- 
gram (ASC.AP)  then  flew  Its  tap  officials  Into 
the  villages  to  speak  against  Egan.  Thousands 
of  dollars  were  spent  to  print  and  distribute 
antl-Egan  propaganda  in  the  villages. 


ASCAP  opposed  Egan  because  he  had  ob- 
jected to  the  groups  previous  political  ac- 
tivities. 

Egan  was  defeated  by  2,000  votes  and  a 
subsequent  analysis  of  the  election  showed 
that  large  numbers  of  Indians  and  Eskimos, 
normally  In  the  Democratic  camp,  had  de- 
fected to  his  Republican  opponent,  Walter 
Hlckel. 

Both  Egan  and  Alfred  Fothergill,  executive 
director  of  ASCAP,  claimed  that  the  anti- 
poverty  agency's  political  effort  was  the  main 
reason  Hickel   wa*  elected. 

ASCAP's  role  in  the  defeat  of  Egaii  never 
fully  revealed  before.  Is  Just  one  of  the  many 
cases  in  which  anti-poverty  funds  have  been 
spent  for  political  purposes. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) , 
the  executive  agency  set  up  by  President 
Johnson  in  1964  to  quarterback  his  "war  on 
poverty,"  has  numerous  examples  lii  its  flies. 
A  three-week  Investigation  by  The  Detroit 
News  has  corroborated  findlrigs  contained  la 
many  of  the  case  histories  in  OEO's  files — 
some  of  which  have  been  stamped  "adminis- 
tratively confidential"  for  as  long  as  seven 
years. 

The  now  defunct  Institute  for  Regional 
Development  (IRD(  in  Athens,  Ohio,  for  ex- 
ample, received  nearly  «2  million  in  federal 
anti-poverty  funds  from  1965  untU  It  closed 
in  1969. 

OEO  flies  show  the  IRD  supported  the  local 
chapter  of  the  militant  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  (NWRO)  with  more  than 
$150,000  In  grants  during  that  period,  includ- 
ing funds  tj  transport  and  pay  the  living 
expenses  of  10  NWRO  lobbyists  at  the  1968 
Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago. 

The  10  latar  admitted  participating  in  the 
numerous  anti-war  rallies  and  confrontations 
that  marked  that  convention. 

IRD  also  spent  nearly  $100,000  to  train 
anti-poverty  workers  throughout  southeast- 
ern Ohio  In  militant  demonstration  tactics. 
A  subsequent  report  by  federal  investi- 
gators found  IRD  guilty  of  "gross  violations 
of  grant  conditions"  and  "misapplication  of 
federal  funds."  It  drew  the  conclusion  that 
IRD's  actions  had  "no  visible  Impact"  on  the 
area's  p>overty  efforts. 

Last  fall,  an  assistant  director  of  an  OEO- 
funded  community  action  program  In  Steu- 
benvUle,  Ohio,  admitted  using  a  federal 
postage  meter  to  mall  material  attacking  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  sheriff.  The  candi- 
date lost  to  his  Republican  opponent. 

The  Western  regional  office  of  OEO  flled 
more  than  three  dozen  reports  In  1970  and 
1971  listing  repeated  violations  of  both  the 
Hatch  Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
In  regards  to  political  activities  by  employees 
of  agencies  receiving  OEO  grants.  The  Hatch 
Act  prohibits  political  activity  by  federal  em- 
ployes 

In  five  cases,  OEO-grant  officials  ran  for 
state  office  as  candidates  on  the  slate  of  the 
radical  Peace  and  Freedom  Party,  while  con- 
tinuing to  collect  their  federally  funded  sala- 
ries, the  reports  show. 

Another  report,  flled  this  month,  disclosed 
that  officials  at  an  OEO-flnanced  Economic 
Opportunity  agency  in  Fremont.  Calif.,  In- 
curred these  rule  violations  over  a  six-month 
period  in  late  1970,  and  early  1971: 

Transferred  several  thousand  dollars  in 
federal  funds  to  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Brown  Berets,  a  mUltant  Chlcano  organiza- 
tion. 

Permitted  members  of  its  staff  to  organize 
for  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  (UFWOC)  and  several  anti-war 
groups  on  government  time. 

Allowed  staff  members  to  travel  far  outside 
the  agency's  "target"  area  to  attend  political 
meetings  at  government  expense. 

Allowed  staff  members  to  serve  as  cam- 
paign workers  for  city  councU  candidates 
during  working  hours. 

Paid  a  student.  Ricardo  Romo.  $1,205  06  for 
consultant  services  during  a  period  in  which 
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he  was  actively  campaigning  for  governor  of 
California  on  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party 
ticket. 

Shortly  after  the  report  was  flled,  the 
agency's  executive  director,  Roberto  Acosta, 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  the  embezzle- 
ment of  more  than  $41,000  In  anti-poverty 
funds. 

"One  of  the  real  sore  points,"  said  Howard 
R.  Phillips,  OEO's  current  director,  "has  been 
the  way  public  funds  have  been  squandered 
time  and  again  In  blatant  attempts  to  "radi- 
calize" the  poor. 

"Pick  a  radical  group— the  Black  Panthers, 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS) , 
the  Brown  Berets,  the  American  Indian 
Movement  (AIM),  what  have  you — and 
chances  are  good  they've  managed  to  collect 
several  sizable  grants  from  OEO  and  other 
federal  anti-poverty  agencies  over  the  last 
eight  years." 
OEO  reports  back  up  Phillips'  charges. 
OEO  funds  siphoned  through  the  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Economic  Opportunity  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  were  used  to  carry  off  a 
large  scale  disturbance  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity's 334th  Commencement  exercises,  June 
10-11,  1970. 

Black  Panther  Party  activities  across  the 
United  States  also  received  substantial  fund- 
ing from  the  OEO  and  other  anti-poverty 
programs. 

Project  Anti-Recidivism  (PAR),  a  specially- 
funded  OEO  program  to  rehabilitate  con- 
victed criminals  in  Jersey  City,  was  Infiltrated 
by  Black  Panthers  who  diverted  Its  assets 
Into  their  own  treasury. 

PAR  funds  were  used  to  assUt  In  prepara- 
tion of  Black  Panther  hate  literature,  pur- 
chase walkie-talkies  for  street  communica- 
tion and  ball  out  Panthers  arrested  for  crim- 
inal activity. 

A  number  of  Jersey  City  Panthers  were 
arrested  several  times  during  the  fall  of 
1968  for  pos.session  of  weapons,  attacks  on 
police  officers  and  a  machine-gunning  and  a 
bombing  of  police  precinct  stations.  On  each 
occasion,  they  were  balled  out  with  OEO 
funds. 

OEO  reports  also  Indicate  that  sizable 
amounts  of  anti-poverty  funds  found  their 
way  into  Black  Panther  coffers  in  Newark 
New  York.  Boston,  Chicapo.  New  Orleans  Los 
Angeles.  Denver.  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
'The  Black  Panthers  were  the  first  militant 
group  to  realise  what  a  good  thing  they  had 
going  In  the  anti-poverty  program,"  said  a 
high-ranking;  OEO  official. 

The    American   Indian    Movement    (AIM) 
the  radical   urban   Indian   group  occupying 
Wounded  Knee.  S  D  .  has  received  more  than 
$400,000    in    antl-poverty    funds    since    Its 
founding  in  1968. 

Phillips,  the  Harvard-educated  conserva- 
tive appointed  by  President  Nixon  to  dis- 
mantle the  OEO  and  transfer  Its  better  pro- 
grams to  other  federal  agencies.  Is  particu- 
larly critical  of  the  legal  services  program 

"Their  basic  goal  was  to  provide  high 
quality  legal  services  to  poor  Individuals" 
he  said.  "And  I've  certatnlv  no  quarrel  with 
that  goal." 

But  the  legal  services  program,  he  asserts, 
has  all  too  often  attracted  firebrand  young 
lawyers  who  want  to  expand  Into  more"  radi- 
cal areas. 

"We  have  report  after  report  coming  across 
our  desk  that  shows  OEO  lawvers  represent- 
ing Black  Panthers  and  other  militants  and 
radicals  in  court  at  taxpaver  expense  "  he 
said. 

In  two  ca.<;es.  attorneys  for  the  New  Or- 
leans Legal  Assistance  Corporation  defended 
14  Black  Panthers  arrested  In  a  police  raid 
on  party  headquarters  and  Los  Angeles 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Society  de- 
fended a  young  woman  Indicted  for  trans- 
porting dynamite  for  the  terrorist  Weather- 
man organization. 
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In  those  cases,  and  numerous  others,  OEO 
flies  show  anti-poverty  lawyers  defended  rad- 
icals on  government  time  and  often  used 
federal  funds  to  pay  for  preparing  their  de- 
fense. 

In  addition,  OEO  flies  show  dozens  of  in- 
stances in  which  OEO-funded  lawyers  cam- 
paigned for  public  office,  conducted  voter 
registration  drives,  flled  class-action  suits. 
provided  legal  services  to  militant  groups 
and  urged  clients  to  organize  "action" 
groups — all  activities  specifically  proscribed 
by  federal  regulations. 

"In  too  many  Instances,"  says  Phillips, 
"the  'poor'  they're  supposed  to  be  represent- 
ing haven't  been  poor  at  all— but  radicals, 
criminals  and  sometimes  highly-affluent 
friends." 

PhUllps  stresses  that  he  is  not  against  the 
use  of  federal  funds  to  help  the  poor  but  Is 
against  programs  that  do  not  deliver  prom- 
ised services. 

"We  have  to  find  ways  to  make  sure  anti- 
poverty  funds  are  not  used  for  political  piy- 
poses,"  he  said.  "The  answer  may  well  be 
more  control  by  local  officials." 


THE  LAWS  LIMITING  U.S.  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  THE  U.N. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  interpretations  of  the  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress  pertaining  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  numerous 
aflBUated  agencies. 

In  order  that  om-  colleagues  may  have 
ready  reference  to  present  laws  limiting 
U.S.  financial  participation  in  the  U.N., 
I  ask  that  the  appropriate  portions  of 
Public  Law  92-544  and  Public  Law  92- 
266  follow: 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    AND 

Conferences 

CONTRIBtmoNS    TO    INTERNATIONAl 
ORGANIZATIONS 

U.N.,  restriction 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for 
necessary  to  meet  annual  obligations  of 
membership  In  International  multUateral 
organizations,  pursuant  to  treaties,  conven- 
tions, or  specific  Acts  of  Congress,  $176,190  - 
750:  Provided,  That  after  December  31,  1973 
no  appropriation  Is  authorized  and  no  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  the  United  Nations 
or  any  afflliated  agency  in  excess  of  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  annual  assessment  of 
such  organization  except  that  this  proviso 
shall  not  apply  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  to  the  Joint  financing 
program  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization. 

(Pub.  L.  93-544,  Title  I.  Sec.  101.  Oct.  25   1972 

86  Stat.  1110) 

Legislative  History 

House  Reports:  No.  92-1065  (Comm.  on 
Appropriations)  and  No.  92-1667  (Comm.  of 
Conference) . 

Senate  Report  No.  92-821  (Comm.  on  Ap- 
propriations). 

Congressional  Record,  Vol.  118  (1972): 

May  17,  18,  Oct.  12,  considered  and  passed 
House. 

June  15,  Oct.  13,  considered  and  passed 
Senate. 
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uments,  Vol.  8,  No.  44:  Oct.  28,  Presidential 
statement. 

U.S.  Assessed  CoNTRiBtrrioN  to  U.N. 
Sec.  410.  The  Congress  strongly  urges  the 
President  to  undertake  such  negotiations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  implement  that  portion 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observance 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annlversarv  of  the 
United  Nations  (known  as  the  "Lodge  Com- 
mission") which  proposes  that  the  portion 
of  the  regular  afsessed  costs  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations  be 
reduced  so  that  the  United  States  is  assessed 
in  each  year  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  such  costs  assessed  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  for  that  year. 

(Pub.  L.  92-226.  Pt.  IV,  Sec.  410,  Feb.  7,  1972, 

86    Stat.    36) 

Legislative  History: 

House  Reports:  No.  92-380  accompanying 
H.R.  910  (Comm.  on  Foreign  Affairs)  and  No. 
92-761    (Comm.   of  Conference). 

Senate  Reports:  No.  92-431:  No.  92-404  ac- 
companying H.R.  9910;  No.  92-432  accom- 
panying S.  2820  (all  from  Comm.  on  For- 
eign Relations)  and  No.  92-590  (Comm.  of 
Conference ) . 


TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  CER- 
TAIN HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT LAWS  AND  AUTHOR- 
ITIES 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF     WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1973 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  21, 1  met  with  members  of  the  Home 
Builders  Association  of  Washington 
State  in  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  floor  for  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution  <H.J.  Res.  512 1  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary-  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to 
the  insurance  of  loans  and  mortgages, 
and  to  extend  authorizations  under  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  no 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  housing 
and  urban  development  programs,  which 
are  expected  to  become  part  of  a  con- 
solidated community  development  pro- 
gram on  July  1,  1974.  As  a  result,  manj- 
cities  are  experiencing  very  serious  tran- 
sition problems,  either  being  forced  to 
cut  back  on  ongoing  activities  or  post- 
poning planned  activities.  The  open  end 
authorization  contained  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution would  enable  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  provide  the  proper  level  of 
funding  for  cities  facing  severe  transi- 
tion problems. 

Previously  I  had  urged  House  passage 
of  the  resolution.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
bill  passed  so  handily,  by  a  vote  of  357  to 
1.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
quickly  to  make  certain  that  adequate 
funds  are  provided  to  make  certain  ade- 
quate funds  are  provided  to  our  cities  for 
housing  :;nd  urban  development  pro- 
grams. 
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NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB  ADDRESS— 
THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  H. 
PERCY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  17.  1973,  the  opening  day  of 
hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Presidential  Campaign  Activities — now 
known  as  the  Watergate  Committee — our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  other 
body,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  addressed  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  address  focused  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Congress  in  imderstanding,  and 
hoix;fully  preventing  in  the  future,  the 
abuses  which  have  been  revealed  in  the 
Watergate  case.  Of  particular  interest  to 
me  were  the  constructive  suggestions  of- 
fered regarding  the  general  reform  of 
the  present  campaign  finance  system.  I 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
complete  text  of  the  remarks: 

ADD8ES3  BT  SENATOR  ClIARLES  H.  PERCT 

This  Is  an  appropriate  formal  occasion  for 
me  to  pay  tribute,  as  others  belatedly  have, 
to  the  American  press  corps.  Tou  richly  de- 
serve the  plaudits  you  have  recently  received. 
Rarely  in  your  history  have  you  achieved  so 
much  with  so  little  aooperatlon  or  support. 

I'm  going  to  discuss,  what  has  become 
known  by  one  word — Watergate — with  em- 
phasis principally  on  the  responsibilities  It 
Imposes  on  Congress. 

The  Incredible  web  of  crime,  corruption 
and  deceit  that  falls  under  the  general  bead- 
ing of  Watergate  Is  the  product  of  a  variety 
of  Ingredients — misplaced  or  perverted  loy- 
alties. Isolation,  individual  arrogance,  con- 
tempt for  the  law  and  excessive  zeal,  among 
others.  No  discussion  of  the  causes  and  rami- 
fications of  this  complex  scandal  could  pre- 
tend to  cover  every  facet  of  It.  But  we  must 
try — with  all  the  vigor  we  possess — to  get 
at  the  whole  truth. 

None  of  us  Is  cuixlous  to  leam  that  our 
national  Ideals  have  been  muddied  and  be- 
trayed. But  I  believe  we  are  strong  enough 
to  survive  even  the  most  chUllng  truths,  and 
wise  enough  to  learn  from  them.  National 
pride  and  national  unity  will  be  hoUow  In- 
deed If  they  are  preserved  only  by  shutting 
our  eyes  to  the  truth. 

It  would  be  best — for  the  nation  and  for 
the  future  of  this  Administration — If  the 
Impetus  for  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  came 
voluntarUy  from  the  top,  from  the  Whit© 
House,  rather  than  flowing  upward  from  In- 
vestigatory bodies  or  from  an  Increasingly 
dispirited  public. 

If  each  kernel  of  truth  must  be  torn  away 
from  those  who  are  hiding  It,  the  effort  to 
redeem  our  national  honor  could  take  years. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  it  will  be  Increasingly 
difficult  to  prevent  paralysis  from  overcoming 
the  government. 

Men  and  women  of  Integrity  and  compe- 
tence— those  Individuals  whose  fresh  Ideas 
and  high  principles  have  brought  them  suc- 
cess In  private  life — will  refuse  to  Join  an 
Administration  that  remains  under  a  cloud. 
Dozens  and  dozens  of  the  key  Jobs  In  the 
executive  branch  wUl  continue  to  remain 
unfilled  until  the  last  taint  of  corruption  has 
been  removed. 

Every  hour  that  a  member  of  this  Aclmlnls- 
tratlon  devotes  to  the  Watergate  Is  an  hour 
spent  away  from  the  Job  of  governing  the 
Nation.  For  practical  purposes,  there  will  be 
no  real  government— In  the  sense  of  a  fully 
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operating  entity  serving  the  taxpayers — until 
Watergate  has  been  put  behind  us. 

If  Vietnam — and  now  Cambodia — have 
taught  us  nothing  else,  surely  they  have 
taught  us  that  the  price  of  national  self- 
deception  Is  high.  When  we  Ignore  reality, 
however  harsh,  we  do  so  ultimately  at  our 
own  peril  and  expense. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  we  can  111  afford  to 
put  our  heads  In  the  sand.  The  way  In  which 
we  resolve  our  present  crisis  will  define  the 
depth  of  our  commitment  to  Ideals  for  which 
we  often  con^atulate  ourselves. 

Watergate  Is  a  searing  chapter  In  our  his- 
tory, but  even  before  It  has  fully  unfolded, 
I  am  convinced  that  some  good  can  come  of 
It. 

A  good  starting  point  wovUd  be  a  genuine 
effort  to  find  the  solution  to  one  of  the 
major  problems  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
Watergate  affair — big  money  In  politics.  This 
mixture  has  always  been  volatUe,  but  In  1972 
It  exploded  with  a  force  that  has  literally 
been  heard  around  the  world. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Committee 
to  Re-Elect  the  President  raised  about  $55 
million  to  finance  Mr.  Nlxcn's  drive  for  a 
second  term.  That  this  was  actually  too  much 
money  can  be  seen  from  the  significant  bal- 
ance— nearly  $5  million — that  reportedly  re- 
mains In  the  Committee's  treasury  more  than 
six  months  after  Election  Day. 

Moreover,  one  perceptive  observer  has  notec 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  myriad  of 
"special  funds"  that  have  marked  the  Water- 
gate affair  was  the  Committee's  unrivalled 
affluence.  With  no  real  fiscal  restraints.  It  was 
possible  to  fund  virtually  every  Idea,  no  mat- 
ter how  dubious. 

In  1971,  the  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act,  which  placed  limits  on  spending  for 
media  advertising  and  established  procedures 
for  the  reporting  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

This  legislation  did  represent  a  start  to- 
ward bringing  the  astronomical  costs  of  run- 
Ing  for  public  office  under  some  semblance  ci 
control.  But  If  Watergate  tells  us  anjthlng. 
It  Is  that  campaign  spending  reform  stUl 
remains   virtually   unexplored   territory. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  subject  you  to  a  long 
laundry  list  of  abuses  that  cry  out  for  re- 
form. Most  of  the  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  cletinse  the  political  system  of  the  stains 
of  Watergate  are  obvious  to  us  all.  We  cer- 
tainly need : 

A  strict  limit  on  all  campaign  spending, 
not  Just  media  expenditures. 

A  blanket  prohibition  on  all  but  token 
cash  contributions. 

A  limit  on  the  amount  a  single  Individual 
can  contribute,  to  Insure  that  ambassador- 
ships are  removed  from  the  auction  block. 

The  elimination   of  dummy  fund-raising 
committees. 
Effective  enforcement  machinery. 
Creation  of  a  blue-ribbon  commission  to 
Investigate  every  aspect  of  our  election  laws. 
But  knowing  what  Is  needed  Is  not  enough. 
Only  If  we  act  quickly  and  decisively  will  we 
be  able  to  convince  an  Increasingly  cynical 
public  that  elections  are  not  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Only  then  will  there  be  rea- 
son to  hope  that  something  more  honorable 
than   spies,   sabotage   and    suitcases  stuffed 
with  cash  will  linger  as  the  prevailing  sym- 
bols of  the  year  1973. 

If  we  are  to  demonstrate  that  we  truly  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  Watergate,  we  In 
Congress  also  must  begin  to  honor  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  of  separation  of  powers 
and  of  checks  and  balances. 

Power  has  flowed  to  the  Executive,  not  be- 
cause Presidents  have  taken  It.  but  because 
Congress  has  given  !t  away.  Congress  has 
been  weakened  by  antiquated  procedures,  the 
seniority  system,  closed  meetings,  members 
who  serve  special  Interests  and  Institutional- 
ized procrastination.  Recent  evidences  of 
constructive  change  are  welcome,  but  Con- 
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gress  must  now  move  confidently  to  mod- 
ernize, to  reorganize,  to  assert  Its  responsi- 
bilities and  genuinely  serve  the  pubtlo 
Interest. 

Watergate  also  may  help  to  re-establish  a 
tolerance  for  diversity  within  the  nation,  and 
especially  within  the  Republican  Party. 

Historically,  the  Republican  umbrella  has 
been  broad  enough  to  shelter  an  Invigorating 
variety  of  opinions.  Unhappily,  however, 
some  of  the  President's  recently  departed 
advisers  seemed  determined  to  check  the  free 
flow  of  Ideas  within  our  party.  Their  concept 
of  a  "good"  Republican  was  a  rubber  stamp 
Incarnate. 

In  the  party,  as  in  the  nation,  they  con- 
fused dissent  with  disloyalty.  They  ignored 
the  fact  that  every  elected  Republican  office- 
holder In  this  country  was  more  representa- 
tive of  the  party  than  they  themselves.  They 
couldn't  understand  that  Republicans  who 
sometimes  differ  with  the  President  on  policy 
are  no  less  Republican  for  doing  so. 

In  the  three  and  a  half  years  left  In  this 
administration,  moderate  Republicans  can 
help  fulfill  many  of  the  goals,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  that  we  share  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Republican 
in  the  Senate  who  would  not  much  prefer 
to  work  with  the  White  House  rather  than 
at  odds  with  it. 

And  there  are  few  Republicans  who  do  not 
take  great  pride  In  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can forces  In  South  Vietnam,  the  return  of 
our  POW's,  the  settlement  of  the  Berlin  crisis, 
the  new  working  relationship  with  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  efforts  to  achieve 
a  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  will  not 
always  agree  within  our  party  on  the  means 
necessary  to  achieve  our  common  aspirations 
for  America.  But  surely  we  can  disagree  from 
time  to  time  without  being  disagreeable.  Dis- 
sent need  no  longer  be  viewed  as  hostility. 
Blind  loyalty  Is  not  necessarily  the  highest 
form  of  service,  be  It  to  a  nation,  a  party  or 
a  president.  Watergate,  like  Vietnam,  should 
remind  us  of  the  hazards  of  yes-men  In 
government. 

The  Idea  that  "going  along"  Is  the  surest 
path  to  success,  or  at  least  survival,  Is  In- 
herently dangerous,  and  In  the  Watergate 
case  It  was  made  all  the  more  so  because 
ultimate  power  In  the  executive  branch  re- 
sided almost  entirely  In  a  handful  of  Isolated 
Individuals.  Even  If  any  had  been  so  Inclined, 
the  number  of  Individuals  who  would  have 
been  permitted  to  protest  to  the  President 
had  been  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

It  Is  an  Irony  of  mammoth  proportions 
that  an  Administration  dedicated  to  decen- 
tralization, to  restoring  governmental  powers 
to  the  states  and  localities,  should  have  been 
responsible  for  concentrating  such  vast 
amounts  of  power  In  the  White  House. 

Within  the  tightly  knit  White  House  circle, 
there  developed  an  attitude  that  the  end 
Justified  the  means,  and  that  raw  power  was 
the  Instrument  of  success.  Among  its  mani- 
festations were  the  arrogant  attempts  to  In- 
timidate the  media  and  diminish  the  Con- 
gress. 

Whether  this  attitude  was  chosen  by  the 
President  or  simply  countenanced  by  him,  it 
has  been  thoroughly  discredited  by  Water- 
gate. It  Is  time  to  resurrect,  and  put  into 
practice,  some  eloquent  words  spoken  by 
Richard  Nixon  in  1968: 

"It's  time  once  again,"  he  said,  "that  we 
had  an  open  administration — open  to  ideas 
from  the  people,  and  open  In  its  communica- 
tion with  the  people — an  administration  of 
open  doors,  open  eyes  and  <^en  minds." 

Many  of  us  In  the  President's  own  party 
have  long  been  anxious  to  contribute  our  own 
Ideas  toward  the  success  of  his  administra- 
tion but  frequently  the  doors  have  been 
closed.  As  the  White  House  Improves  com- 
mimlcatlons  with  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
I  hope  It  win  also  with  the  members  of 
Congress. 
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Perhaps  now  we  can  begin  to  work  more 
closely  together — to  work,  for  one  thing,  to 
restore  public  confidence  In  ova  Institutions. 
To  restore  It.  first  we  shall  have  to  earn  it. 
If  we  pursue  our  common  goals  In  the  spirit 
of  tolerance  and  understanding,  if  we  are  as 
compassionate  In  administering  justice  as 
we  are  thorough  In  seeking  it.  then  I  am 
confident  we  can  regain  that  which  we  may 
have  lost. 

So  I  would  say  this  to  Elliot  Richardson; 
to  the  special  prosecutor;  to  Sam  Ervln  and 
his  Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities,  and  to  you,  the  members  of 
the  press: 
Be  relentless  In  your  search  for  the  truth; 
Be  fair  and  Just,  but  spare  no  one.  regard- 
less of  position; 

And  do  not  heed  those  who  say  that  there 
are  some  things  that  the  people  must  never 
know,  for  that  attitude  In  Itself  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  founding  principles  of  democ- 
racy. 

We  will  pay  homage  to  the  truth  only  if 
we  are  dedicated  to  Its  use.  In  another  time 
of  trial,  the  Civil  War,  Abraham  Lincoln 
vn-ote:  "I  have  faith  in  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
danger  Is.  In  their  being  misled.  Let  them 
know  the  truth  and  the  country  Is  safe." 

Confidence  In  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  the 
people  has  nurtured  our  nation  over  a  span 
of  nearly  two  centuries  and  has  fortified 
us  In  other  difficult  crises.  We  are  the  most 
resilient  society  on  earth — not  because  we 
have  Ignored  our  problems,  but  because  we 
have  learned  from  them,  if  we  can  learn 
from  Watergate,  we  will  Insure  that  the  fu- 
ture of  our  democracy  will  be  even  more 
lustrous  than  Its  past. 

I  have  confidence  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
strong  enough  to  survive  the  cruel  violations 
of  conscience  and  law  which  have  beset  us. 
I  have  confidence  that  out  of  all  of  the 
agony,  we  will  emerge  determined  to  seek 
the  remedies  which  can  restore  high  stand- 
ards of  public  conduct. 


YESHIVA    RAMBAM    CELEBRATES 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  extend  greetings  to  the  Yeshlva 
Rarabam  on  their  celebration  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  achievement  in  edu- 
cation in  partnership  with  a  dedicated 
community  in  Brooklyn. 

During  the  last  quarter  century,  Ye- 
shlva Rambam  has  educated  Its  students, 
both  secular  and  religious,  by  giving 
meaning  to  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the 
Bible,  coupled  with  the  use  of  modem 
secular  education  Indoctrinated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Under  the  able  tutelage  and  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Isidore  A.  Lefkowitz  and  Mr. 
Herman  Appel.  who  have  been  with  Ye- 
shlva Rambam  since  its  inception,  the 
students  have  been  guided  to  play  an 
active  and  meaningful  role  in  their  com- 
munity. 

In  these  trying  and  difficult  times,  our 
Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ye- 
shlva Rambam  and  the  Flatbush  Jewish 
community  for  their  dedication  and  de- 
votion to  developing  a  student  body 
whose  alumni  have  taken  responsible  and 
constructive  positions  in  American  so- 
ciety. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  25th  annivers- 
ary of  the  school,  I  have  sent  the  follow- 
ing congratulatory  message  to  Rabbi 
Sidney  Harcsztark,  administrator  of  Ye- 
shlva Rambam: 

Mat  11,  1973. 
Rabbi  Sidney  Harcsztahk, 
Yeahiva  Rambam,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Deab  Rabbi  Harcsztahk:  It  Is  my  pleasure 
to  extend  greetings  to  the  Yeshlva  Rambam 
on  the  celebration  of  its  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary. 

The  Yeshlva  Rambam  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  American  society  by  provid- 
ing an  educational  experience  based  on  the 
Judaic  ethnics  and  moral  principles  coupled 
with  the  Ideals  of  American  democracy. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Yeshlva  Ram- 
bam has  provided  meaningful  goals  and  di- 
rection to  the  youth  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. The  members  of  that  oommimlty 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole  owe  y©u  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  you  at 
Yeshlva  Rambam  on  this  memorable  oc- 
casion. Mazel  Tov  and  may  the  Almighty 
grant  you  success  in  the  future  growth  ol 
your  Yeshlva. 

Sincerely, 

HuoH  L.  Caret, 
Member  of  Congress. 


GEORGE  E.  ALLEN  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

or  ifississrppi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1973 
Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Collins,  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve, retired,  of  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Commercial  Appeal  news- 
paper, Sunday,  May  6.  1973. 

Mr.  George  E.  Allen,  a  distinguished 
native  son  of  Mississippi  and  trusted  ad- 
viser of  Presidents,  is  the  subject  of  that 
article  by  Mr.  William  B.  Street. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  text  of  Mr.  Street's  interest- 
ing article  on  Mr.  Allen's  exemplary  life 
It  follows: 

The  death  of  George  E.  Allen  In  Palm 
Desert,  Calif.,  recently  may  have  gone  virtu- 
ally unnoticed  even  in  the  Tupelo-Boone- 
vllle-Okolona  area  of  northeast  Mississippi 
from  whence  he  came. 

George  Allen  belonged  to  a  less  complicated 
era  of  politics,  one  In  which  a  good  sense  of 
humor  and  a  dash  of  color  meant  far  more 
than  It  does  now. 

Allen  was  a  friend  of  three  Presidents— 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman  and 
Dwlght  Elsenhower— and  he  served  on  nu- 
merous boards  and  agencies,  was  a  leading 
corporation  attorney  and  a  onetime  com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  with  his  record 
of  public  service  at  the  moment. 

What  set  Allen  apart  was  his  brand  of 
humor.  He  was  an  excellent  storv  teller,  and 
most  of  his  stories  bore  the  brand  of  pontes. 
It  Is  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  who 
could  put  Roosevelt  In  a  relaxed  mood. 

Allen's  humor  came  naturally  and  despite 
adversity.  He  m.ide  a  fortune  in  hotel  m.^n- 
agement  In  the  1920s  and  saw  it  all  go  down 
the  drain  in  the  Wall  Street  crash  at  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

He  was  a  nephew  of  the  famed  Prt.  John 
Allen  of  Tupelo,  who  served  In  the  Congress 
for  many  years  and  Is  remembered  today  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  humorists. 
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Allen's  political  mentor  was  the  late  Sena- 
tor Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi  and  one  of 
his  better  stories  concerned  the  man  who  was 
once  described  as  the  gadfly  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

It  seems  that  Harrison  was  a  very  young 
Senator,  Just  starting  on  his  way  to  a  na- 
tional reputation,  when  William  Jennings 
Bryan  scheduled  a  train  trip  through  Missis- 
sippi and  agreed  to  stop  at  Okolona  to  favor 
the  populace  with  30  minutes  of  his  match- 
less oratory. 

The  occasion  came  near  the  end  of  Bryan's 
life.  He  had  grown  bald,  was  in  failing  health 
and  his  sliver  tongue  had  shpped  a  bit  from 
the  days  when  he  captured  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  by  storm  with  his 
"Cross  of  Gold"  speech. 

Harrison,  according  to  Allen's  storv,  rushed 
to  Okolona  to  handle  the  Introductory  hon- 
ors. No  mean  orator  himself,  Harrison  eot 
carried  away  with  his  opening  remarks  and 
used  about  25  of  Bryan's  30  minutes.  Finally, 
Bryan  spoke  for  2  or  3  minutes,  mumbled 
apologies  and  ran  to  catch  his  train. 

Allen  recorded  that  he  was  walking  down 
Okolona's  main  street  a  few  minutes  later 
and  met  a  fanner  of  his  acquaintance. 

"What  did  you  think  of  Bryan?"  Allen 
asked. 

"I  thought  he  was  great.  Just  great,"  said 
the  farmer,  "but  tell  me  something:  Who  was 
that  old.  bald-headed  fellow  who  talked  after 
Bryan  got  through?" 

TMJicaUy.  Allen's  stories  of  his  relation- 
ships with  Roosevelt.  Truman,  and  Elsen- 
hower were  not  m  the  Presldents-I-have- 
known  line.  His  autobiography  was  entitled- 
"Presidents  Who  Have  Known  Me." 


OUTMODED    REGISTRATION    LAWS 
HtTRT  VOTER  TURNOUT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

op  NEW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  352,  a 
bill  to  establish  within  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  a  Voter  Registration  Admin- 
istration for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing a  voter  registration  program 
through  the  Postal  Service,  has  been 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  now  comes 
before  the  House. 

In  light  of  the  extreme  significance 
of  this  proposal.  I  would  like  to  provide 
my  colleagues  with  further  information 
on  this  subject. 

I  now  submit  a  recent  article  of  mine 
that  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe,  en- 
titled "Outmoded  Registration  Laws 
Hiu-t  Voter  Turnout": 
Outmoded  Registration  Laws  HtTKT  Voteb 
Tt-TRN-otrr 

In  1960,  64  percent  of  those  eligible  to 
vote  In  America  actually  voted.  In  1968,  It 
was  60.6  percent.  Last  November,  It  was 
approximately  55  percent.  Recently.  4.4  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voters  turned  out  for 
local  elections  In  Oklahoma  City.  In  Dallas, 
there  was  a  9.1  percent  turnout. 

This  rapidly  developing  phenomena  of  po- 
litical non-partlclpatlon  should  concern  us 
all.  Political  analysts  believe  that  so  many 
Americans  are  falling  to  cast  ballots  because 
they  simply  do  not  care  about  the  results. 
Clearly,  many  Americans  have  become  dis- 
interested In  the  electoral  process. 

Howe\er.  I  believe  that  Individuals  are  not 
voting  because  they  are  not  eligible  to  vote. 
I'hey  are  not  eligible  because  they  are  not 
registered.  Our  system  of  voter  registration 
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Is  one  of  the  principal  factors  In  America's 
poor    voter    turnout. 

President  Kennedy's  1963  Commission  on 
Registration  and  Voting  Participation  stated 
that  -restrictive  legal  and  administrative 
procedures  for  registration  and  voting  are  a 
major  reason  for  low  participation."  The 
commission  described  these  procedures  as 
"unreasonable,  unfair  and  outmoded"  and 
said  they  "disenfranchised  millions." 

In  1960,  Stanley  Kelley.  Jr.  and  associates 
analyzed  the  rates  of  registration  In  104  of 
the  nation's  largest  cities.  Penn  Kimball.  In 
his  book  "The  Disconnected",  wrote:  "They 
(Kelley.  AjTes.  Bowen)  discovered  In  statisti- 
cal tests  of  12  variables  possibly  affecting 
registration  In  the  104  cities  under  study  that 
the  most  significant  relationship  of  all  was 
between  the  percentage  of  the  population 
of  voting  age  that  Is  registered  and  the  date 
at   which   the  registration  rolls  are  closed." 

Idaho,  which  keeps  its  rolls  open  until  the 
Saturday  night  before  the  election,  had  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  Its  eligible  citizens 
registered  to  vote  in  the  last  election. 

The  past  decade  saw  the  passage  of  laws 
that  began  to  liberalize  and  open  up  regis- 
tration procedures.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  applying  to  Southern  states,  abolished 
literacy  tests  and  assigned  Federal  examiners 
to  areas  with  low  registration  and  voting 
turnout.  This  had  an  astounding  affect  on 
registration,  especially  among  minority 
peoples. 

In  Mississippi,  black  registration  Jiunped 
from  6.7  percent  of  the  eligible  black  voters 
registered  to  59.8  percent.  In  Alabama,  from 
19.3  percent  to  51.6  percent.  Progressive  ad- 
vancements In  registration  laws  and  proce- 
dures can  clearly  bring  non-voters  Into  otir 
participatory  process. 

This  is  why  I  have  Introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress the  "Voter  Registration  Rights  Act  of 
1973"  which  would  create  a  system  of  na- 
tional registration  for  Federal  elections  co- 
ordinated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  It 
would  utilize  postcards  and  the  mall  and 
serve  to  constructively  augment  local  regis- 
tration machinery.  Monetary  incentives 
would  be  available  to  encourage  state  and 
local  Jurisdictions  to  make  maximum  use  of 
the  national  system  and  to  bolster  their  own. 

The  national  system  would  have  as  its  goal 
the  strengthening  of  local  systems.  All  local 
governments  would  be  required  to  make 
greater  efforts  to  insure  that  aU  of  their  citi- 
zens have  freer  access  to  both  registration 
and  voting  than  has  generally  been  the  case. 

For  most  Americans,  their  main  contact 
with  government  and  politics  Is  registration 
and  voting.  We  must  endeavor.  In  every  way 
possible,  to  make  this  contact  between  the 
citizen  and  his  government  and  political 
process  as  trouble-free  as  possible. 


CLEAR  PERSPECTIVES  ON  THE  TVA 
AT  40 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1973 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  provoked  a  number 
of  editorial  comments  on  the  value  of 
this  Institution  to  the  region  and  the 
Nation. 

The  comments  of  the  Huntsville,  Ala.. 
Times  recognizes  that  the  TVA  as  well 
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as  other  institutions  have  critics  but  the 
wTlter  points  out  many  of  the  agency's 
critics  lack  perspective. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  TVA 
to  the  editorial  which  follows: 
The  TVA  at  40 

Forty  years  ago  tomorrow.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  Into  law  a  con- 
gressional act  creating  an  agency  that  would 
lead  the  transformation  of  a  vast  river  valley 
XirBDituonooa  ub  tnoaj  ptreimnos  s.«ojjsrav  nj 
backward  and  perennially  flood-ravaged  area 
to  a  thriving,  bustling  region  Imbued  with  a 
hot>eful  new  outlook. 

Today,  If  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
chose  to  rest  on  its  laurels,  it  would  have 
quite  a  catalog  of  achievements  to  browse 
through  in  middle-aged  contentment. 

About  aU  that  the  TVA.  In  partnership 
with  the  people  of  the  Valley,  has  done  dur- 
ing its  four  decades  of  existence  Is  tame  a 
mighty  river,  electrify  a  seven-state  region. 
Inspire  more  than  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
Industrial  development,  rebuild  countless 
farms  and  forests,  provide  abundant  new 
recreational  opportunities,  and.  as  TVA 
Chairman  Aubrey  J.  Wagner  puts  It,  "re- 
vitalize the  human  spirit"  in  the  once-de- 
pressed region  it  serves. 

In  becoming  the  country's  largest  electric 
power  system,  the  Authority  has  increased 
the  percentage  of  farms  served  by  electricity 
in  North  Alabama,  for  Instance,  from  Just  ? 
per  cent  in  1933  to  virtually  100  per  cent 
today.  And  despite  TVAs  own  recently  spiral- 
Ing  costs  and  resultant  rate  Increases,  the 
typical  home  In  this  area  buys  electricity  at 
a  rate  that  Is  still  about  40  per  cent  less  than 
the   national  average  residential  rate  paid. 

In  developing  its  network  of  dams  and 
reservoirs,  TVA  has  created  a  650-mlle-long 
water  "highway"  Unking  the  Tennessee  Valley 
with  21  other  states  on  the  Mlsslsslppl-Gulf 
waterway  system.  The  result?  An  enormous 
growth  In  commerce,  In  barge  traffic  (2J  mil- 
lion tons  of  freight  on  the  Tennessee  last 
year),  and  in  waterfront  Industrial  develop- 
ment to  provide  needed  Jobs  for  Valley  resi- 
dents by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

In  flood  control,  one  has  to  look  back  no 
further  than  this  spring  to  grasp  the  value 
of  TVA  development.  The  fact  is,  a  single 
major  TVA  flood-control  operation  during 
the  recent  deluge  reduced  damages  by  an 
estimated  $500  million — an  amount  more 
than  double  the  agency's  total  investment  in 
flood-control  facilities. 

But  of  course,  TVA  is  not  about  to  rest 
on  Its  laurels  now.  There  remains  too  much 
to  be  done,  too  many  future  energy  needs  to 
be  met,  too  many  other  challenges  yet  to 
be  faced  In  a  region  that  is  only  now  really 
coming  Into  its  own. 

None  of  this  Is  to  suggest  that  the  Valley 
Is  unanimous  in  regarding  TVA  today  as  the 
greatest  thing  since  sliced  bread.  The  agency, 
like  every  other  institution  today,  has  Its 
critics.  It  Is  criticized  for  raising  Its  rates, 
for  disturbing  the  ecology  with  new  dams, 
for  resisting  sweeping  environmental  pollu- 
tion controls,  for  encoursiglng  strip-mining 
of  coal,  for  endangering  fish  with  thermal 
pollution,  for  seeking  further  Industrial  de- 
velopment. 

But  many  of  the  agency's  critics.  It  seems 
to  us,  lack  perspective. 

Clearly,  new  thinking  and  new  programs 
are  required  to  solve  the  new  and  changing 
problems  that  confront  this  area  today  and 
those  that  lie  ahead.  And  for  the  TVA  con- 
cept to  continue  to  work  as  well  as  It  has 
for  the  past  40  years,  it  must  have  the 
continued  basic  support  of  the  people  it 
serves  in  so  many  essential  ways. 


May  23,  1973 


U.S.    AGENCY    CHARGES    VIRGINIA 
CONTRACTOR         IN         BUILDING 

COLLAPSE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  2-year-old  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  was  still  in 
its  embrj'onlc  stage  in  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair,  our  efforts  were  geared  to- 
ward writing  a  law  to  safeguard  the  lives 
and  well-being  of  American  workers.  We 
were  totally  dedicated — and  still  are — 
to  a  safety  and  health  law  to  protect,  not 
just  penalize. 

All  of  us  were  shocked  and  saddened 
by  the  tragic  March  2  collapse  of  a  high- 
rise  building  imder  construction  in 
Baileys  Crossroads,  Va.,  which  claimed 
the  lives  of  14  men  and  injured  34  others. 
The  U.S.  Labor  Department  recently 
charged  a  Virginia  construction  company 
with  willfully  violating  the  Federal  job 
safety  law  in  connection  with  this 
tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amount  of  the  penal- 
ties proposed  against  the  construction 
company  by  the  Labor  Department  has 
little  relevance  in  the  face  of  the  death 
of  14  men  and  the  injury  of  34  others  in 
that  accident.  What  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance is  that  compliance  with  the  law 
in  order  to  protect  the  workers  on  the 
construction  site  may  have  prevented  the 
loss  of  14  lives,  and  injury  to  so  manj- 
others.  The  price  of  compliance  is  a 
small  one  to  pay  when  the  rewards  of 
protection  of  safety  and  health  on  the 
job  are  so  great. 

I  submit  an  article  from  the  May  23 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which 
gives  an  accounting  of  the  building  col- 
lapse and  the  Labor  Department's  sub- 
sequent action  imder  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  law: 
U.S.  Agenct  Charges  Virginia  Contractor 
IN  BtJiLDiNG  Collapse 

Washington. — The  Labor  Department 
charged  a  Virginia  construction  comoany 
with  wilfully  violating  the  federal  Job-safetv 
law  In  connection  with  the  March  2  coUapee 
of   a   24-story   building  that   kUled    14  men. 

Penalties  totaling  $13,000  were  proposed  by 
the  department  against  Miller  &  Long  Co.  of 
Virginia,  which  was  accused  of  three  civil 
violations  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  The  $13,000  penalty  Is  among 
the  stlffest  ever  proposed  By  the  department 
under  the  two-year-old  law. 

An  attorney  for  the  company  said  It 
"doesn't  admit  the  validity  of  any  of  the 
citations  and  Intends  to  contest  them."  He 
stressed  that  all  of  the  federal  charges  were 
civil,  rather  than  criminal,  in  nature. 

Fairfax  County,  Va..  has  already  filed  crimi- 
nal charges — Including  an  allegation  of  man- 
slaughter against  one  Miller  &  Long  super- 
visor— In  connection  with  the  collapse  of  the 
building,  which  was  under  construction  at 
Baileys  Crossroads.  Va.,  six  miles  outside 
Washington,  DC.  Miller  &  Long,  based  in 
Baileys  Crossroads,  was  a  subcontractor 
pouring  concrete  on  the  project.  In  addition 
to  the  14  workers  killed,  34  were  Injured. 

The  Labor  Department  charged  the  -.om- 
pany  with  "the  premature  removal  of  'orms 
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from  the  23rd  floor  of  the  building  and  the 
failure  to  have  tests  concluded  to  Insure  that 
the  concrete  had  become  strong  enough  to 
support  the  load  without  forms."  The  depart- 
ment caUed  the  alleged  violation  a  "wiUful" 
one  and  proposed  the  maxlmtun  $10,000 
penalty. 

Miller  &  Long  also  was  charged  with  using 
damaged  shoring  timbers  and  falling  to  place 
guard  rails  on  the  open  sides  of  two  floors  of 
the  building.  The  department  proposed  total 
penalties  of  $3,000  for  the  two  charges.  The 
company's  attorney  contended  that  neither 
of  these  two  charges  was  directly  related  to 
the  collapse  of  the  building. 


TRIBUTE   TO   ART   McGINLEY  AND 
JIM  PARLEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 


OF    CONNECTICtTT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 


Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing,  are  living  proof 
that  life  begins  midway  through  the  80's. 
I  speak  of  Art  McGinley,  sports  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Hartford  Times  who  con- 
tinues to  write  a  lively  column,  and  Jim 
Farley,  F.  D.  R.'s  campaign  manager  and 
Postmaster  General,  and  now  board 
chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp. 

The  zest  for  living  which  these  men 
exemplify  is  nothing  short  of  remark- 
able. Their  wit  outshines  the  work  prod- 
ucts of  a  pack  of  television  gag  writers. 
Yet.  another  characteristic  is  their 
though tfulness  and  concern  for  others. 
They  are.  in  short,  true  gentlemen  v/hom 
I  wish  to  salute  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  their  auspicious  appear- 
ance in  this  life,  and  include  a  copy  of 
Art  McGinley 's  column  on  this  subject: 
Jim  Faklxy  Writes 
(By  Art  McOlnley) 

Then  the  postman  of  a  recent  day  brought 
me  yet  another  cordial  letter  from  James  A. 
Parley,  former  Postmaster-General  and  the 
man  who  managed  FDR's  Journey  to  the 
White  House. 

Jim  still  Is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  which  directs  that 
company's  extensive  operations  In  foreign 
countries. 

He  has  held  that  post  long  years;  politics 
was  his  great  love,  but  he  never  ttimed  his 
powerful  situation  in  that  field  to  financial 
benefit  and  was  obliged  to  re-enter  the 
business  world  to  get  a  livable  income.  Be- 
fore becoming  a  national  figure,  politically, 
he  had  been  In  the  gypstmi  business. 

I  have  known  Jim  Parley  a  half  century — 
from  the  time  when  he  and  my  cousin.  Judge 
George  Brower,  were  fellow  members  of  the 
New  York  Boxing  Commission.  We  have  cor- 
responded over  that  period.  One  of  his  let- 
ters I  well  recall  was  written  In  green  Ink, 
Jim  ardent  for  all  things  Irish. 

He  Is  renowned  for  a  remarkable  memory 
for  names.  The  late  Moe  Berkman,  who  for 
many  years  was  political  writer  for  the  Hart- 
ford Times,  would  tell  a  story  In  instance: 
"I  had  met  Jim  Parley  but  once,"  Moe  would 
tell  it.  "yet.  years  later,  he  came  Into  a 
Bridgeport  hotel  lobby,  walked  up  to  me 
and  said,  'How  are  you  Moe,  and  how  Is  every- 
thing In  Hartford?" 

Many  facets  of  Jim  Parley's  political  career 
were  Impressive:  none  more  than  that  in  all 
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his  long  years  In  the  field,  he  never  had  been 
charged  with  even  one  piece  of  doubledeal- 
Ing,  of  betrayal  of  a  friend,  or  any  of  the 
other  unsavory  things  that  politics  breeds. 
He  writes: 

"Dear  Art:  As  I  look  over  my  diary  from 
time  to  time,  I  noticed  that  in  a  few  days 
you  will  be  celebrating  your  84th  birthday 
and  I'm  delighted  to  know  you  are  still 
around  to  receive  congratulations  from  your 
friends  and  admirers  and  I  am,  of  course, 
delighted  to  be  In  that  category. 

"As  you  know,  Ood  willing,  I  will  be  85 
years  old  May  SOth,  and  I  look  forward  to 
that  occasion  because  I  always  have  a  party 
on  my  birthday. 

"It's  been  a  long  time  since  we  have  had 
a  good  chat  and  it's  always  a  delight  for  me 
whenever  I  receive  any  messages  from  you 
or  about  you  from  our  mutual  friends  in 
Hartford. 

"I  do  hope  you  are  feeling  all  right  and 
that  you  will  enjoy  good  health  and  hap- 
piness for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

"Once  again,  my  congratulations  to  you 
on  your  birthday,  and  with  every  good  wish, 
I  am. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"JIM." 


NEXT  YEAR  IN  JERUSALEM 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week,  joined  by  22  of  my 
colleagues  from  New  York,  I  wrote  Presi- 
dent Nixon  asking  him  to  intercede  with 
Communist  Party  Chairman  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  on  behalf  of  a  Soviet  Jewess 
imprisoned  for  wanting  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  is  coming  to  this  coim- 
try  primarily  to  plead  for  trade  conces- 
sions. Although  I  basically  believe  In  a 
normalization  of  all  relations  with  the 
Communist  bloc  In  the  Interest  of  achiev- 
ing a  lasting  world  peace,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  are  imder  any  obligation  to 
extend  most-favored-nation  treatment 
to  them  while  they  are  denying  basic 
human  rights  to  their  citizens.  No  na- 
tion on  earth  has  the  right  to  restrict 
the  emigration  of  its  citizens  or  penalize 
them  for  expressing  a  desire  to  leave  the 
coimtry. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to 
convince  Congress  and  the  American 
public  that  it  has  ended  its  oppression 
against  Jews  who  want  to  emigrate.  They 
cite  as  proof  that  they  are  no  longer  en- 
forcing the  astronomical  exit  tax.  I,  for 
one,  am  not  yet  convinced.  The  lifting  of 
the  tax  is  a  welcome  step  and  shows  that 
the  power  of  American  public  opinion 
reaches  all  the  way  into  the  Kremlin 
itself.  But  the  tax  is  only  one  means  of 
oppression.  Russian  Jews  are  still  impris- 
oned, are  still  losing  job.s  as  soon  as 
they  declare  an  intention  to  emigrate. 
Others  are  refused  visas  because  their 
state-owned  employers  will  not  give  the 
required  letter  of  reference. 

I  am  willing  to  be  convinced.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  there  Ls  still  a  long  way  to 
go.  One  action  which  would  do  much  to 
remove  my  skepticism  would  be  the  free- 
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Ing  of  Silva  Zalmanson  who  suffered  from 
tuberculosis  as  a  child  and  who  is  sick 
once  again  in  a  hard  labor  camp  for  try- 
ing to  emigrate  to  Israel.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  convince  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev of  the  Importance  of  this  humani- 
tarian gesture. 

I  Include  a  copy  of  our  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
House  of  Representati\-es. 
Washington,  DC,  May  21,  1973. 
Hon.  RicKARo  M.  NixoK, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsmENx:  In  a  few  short  weeks 
you  will  be  meeting  for  the  second  historic 
occasion  with  Chairman  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  commend  your  ef- 
forts toward  world  peace  and  imderstandlng 
and  most  particularly  your  efforts  to  normal- 
ize relations  with  the  Soviets  In  trade  and 
other  matters. 

The  U.S.SJI.  has  taken  an  Important  step 
In  creating  a  favorable  climate  for  public  and 
Congressional  support  for  better  trade  rela- 
tions by  declaring  that  It  wUl  no  longer  en- 
force the  oppressive  exit  tax  on  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  But  this  Is  only 
a  flrst  step,  Mr.  President.  There  Is  stUl  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  can  be  convinced 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  allow- 
ing freedom  of  emigration. 

A  much  larger  step  would  be  to  free  those 
Jews  who  are  Imprisoned  solely  because  of 
their  expressed  desire  to  go  to  Israel.  A  case 
In  point  Is  28-year-old  Sllva  Zalmanson.  since 
1970  serving  a  sentence  of  10  years  at  hard 
labor  for  refusing  to  recant  her  Zionist  be- 
liefs. 

At  the  age  of  8,  SUva  nearly  lost  her  life 
to  tuberculosis.  For  six  years  she  was  under 
constant  medical  supervision,  trying  to  re- 
gain her  health  and  strength.  In  a  poor  state 
of  health  even  at  her  trial,  she  Is  once  again 
losing  the  battle  for  her  life  due  to  the  hard 
work  and  insufficient  food  at  the  prison  camp. 
Other  cruelties  have  also  been  Imposed  on 
her.  Suva's  husband,  Edouard  Kuznetsov, 
was  originally  sentenced  to  death  at  the  same 
Leningrad  trial  which  put  SUva  In  prison. 
His  sentence  was  later  reduced  to  15  years  at 
hard  labor.  Despite  this,  SUva  is  not  even 
allowed  to  wTlte  her  husband,  let  alone  visit 
him.  Her  brothers  Israel  and  Volf  were  also 
sentenced  to  long  terms  at  hard  labor. 

Sllva  and  her  famUy  did  not  engage  In 
politics;  they  posed  no  danger  to  the  Soviet 
state.  Their  only  desire  was,  and  still  Is,  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  and  emigrate 
to  the  country  of  their  choice. 

Perhaps  during   the   course  of  Chairman 
Brezhnev's  visit,  Mr.  President,  you  could  find 
time  to  ask  your  guest  to  free  Silva  Zalman- 
son and  her  relatives  and  to  allow  them  to 
leave  for  Israel.  You  could  tell  him  how  Im- 
portant this  gesture  would  be  toward  con- 
vincing the  American  people  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  interested  in  the  human  rights  of 
its  citizens.  Perhaps  he  would  then  be  will- 
tag  to  fulfill  the  dream  of  this  sick  young 
girl,  expressed  so  eloquently  at  her  trial,  to 
spend  "next  year  in  Jerusalem." 
Respectfully, 
Angelo  D.  Roncallo.  M.C.,  Lester  L.  Wolflf, 
M.C.,  James  R.  Grover.  Jr.,  M.C..  Joseph 
P.    Addabbo.    M.C.,    John    W.    Wydler. 
M.C.,  Otis  G.   Pike.  M.C..  Norman  P. 
Lent.  M.C.,  Bertram  L.  Podell.  M.C..  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch.  M C  James  P.  Hastings. 
M.C..    Barber    B.    Conable.    Jr.,    M.O , 
Peter  A.  Peyser.  M.C.,  Frank  J.  Brasco, 
M.C.,    Mario    Biaggi.    M.C..    Hamilton 
Pish.   Jr.,   M.C..   Jack   P.   Kemp.   M.C.. 
William    P.    Walsh,    M.C..    Henry    P. 
Smith  m,  M.C.,  Benjamin  A.  GUman, 
M.C.,    Hugh    L.    Carey.    M.C..    Shirley 
Chlsholm.   M.C.,   Benjamin   S.   Rosen- 
thal, M.C.,  James  J.  Delaney,  M.C. 
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ROBISON      WELCOMES     PRESIDEN- 
TIAL STATEMENT 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  all  of  us 
welcomed  the  statement  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  yesterday  afternoon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  been  prepar- 
ing remarks — intended  for  delivery  to  the 
Hou^e  today — calling  upon  the  President 
to  further  state  his  position  relative  to 
the  spreading  ramifications  of  the  Water- 
gate investigation,  now  underway  in  the 
Senate.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  move  had 
become  incumbent  upon  the  President 
in  light  of  the  fact  that — although  ad- 
mittedly largely  hearsay — such  testi- 
mony as  thus  far  received  by  the  Ervin 
committee  had  already  advanced  its  in- 
quiry from  the  anticipated  early  stages  of 
"who  did  what"  either  at  the  Watergate 
or  in  the  attempts  to  cover  it  up,  to  the 
ultimate  question  of  whether  or  not  such 
activities  were  conducted  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  authorization  of  the  President, 
himself. 

Despite  the  appearance  of  some  public 
apathy  still  remaining  over  this  whole 
tragic,  and  so-unnecessary,  affair — with 
many  citizens  still  asking  what  "good" 
uncovering  all  of  its  facts  would  do  the 
Nation — it  has  become  apparent  to  me 
that  matters  were  rapidly  turning  from 
"bad"  to  "worse"  for  the  President,  lend- 
ing credibility  to  the  growing  spate  of 
rumors  that  the  President  might  have 
to  resign  his  office,  as  no  President  before 
him  has  ever  done.  The  existence  of  such 
nmiors — no  matter  how  inspired  by  Mr. 
Nixon's  political  enemies — constituted 
a  burden  of  such  proportions  that  this 
Nation  could  not  long  carry  it  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  Evidence  of  this  can  be 
found  not  only  in  the  recent  behavior  of 
the  stock  market  and  sagging  trust  of 
the  dollar  in  world  markets,  but  in  msiny 
other  ways  yet  to  be  specifically  per- 
ceived. 

I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  digest 
either  the  implications  of  the  testimony 
received  bv  the  Senate  committee  today, 
or  of  the  lengthy  Presidential  statement. 
This  will  take  time — and.  In  time.  I  will 
have  further  specific  comments. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  what  I  said  some  10  days  ago 
to  the  effect  that  even  the  President  of 
the  United  States— or,  perhaps,  espe- 
cially the  President  of  the  United 
States — is  entitled  to  the  same  presump- 
tion we  all  enjoy  of  being  presumed  in- 
nocent imtll  proved  guilty.  On  that  pre- 
simiption,  alone,  I  am  willing  to  accept  at 
face  value  what  President  Nixon  has  now 
further  said  about  Watergate — and  I 
call  upon  all  those  citizens  I  represent 
to  do  likewise. 

Further.  I  certainly  do  not  think  that 
the  President  should  resign — nor.  ba-^^ed 
on  what  I  now  know,  do  I  think  he  can, 
or  will,  be  impeached.  In  my  judgment, 
he  has  been,  on  balance,  a  good  and  ef- 
fective Pre.sident — possessed,  let  us  note, 
for  we  tend  to  forget  this  of  our  Presl- 
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dents,  of  the  same  human  failings  and 
frailties  that  beset  us,  all. 

Nor — at  least  at  the  moment  and, 
hopefully,  not  in  the  future — do  I  regret 
my  past  political  support  of  Richard 
Nixon,  nor  my  votes  for  him,  in  1960,  in 
1968.  or  1972. 

We  are.  obviously,  nowhere  near  the 
end  of  the  Watergate  affair,  and  where 
our  efforts  to  untangle  this  dreadful 
mess  will  eventually  lead  us  no  man  can 
say.  But  I  have  supreme  confidence  in 
several  things — in  the  basic  goodness 
and  stability  of  this  Nation  and  its  peo- 
ple; in  the  fairness  and  sensibility  of 
our  citizens:  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  justice  under  the  system  we  have  es- 
tablished for  the  protection  of  our  in- 
dividual and  collective  rights  and  free- 
doms. 


TRIBUTE     TO     DR.     JOHN     WEIN- 
BERGER AND  CHARLES  L.  ORR 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  too 
often  that  a  Congressman  has  the  honor 
of  saluting  a  constituent  for  being  singled 
out  as  a  winner  of  a  service  award  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Yet  I 
have  the  distinction  of  having  two  such 
winners  this  year,  and  both  were  honored 
at  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  cere- 
monies yesterday. 

The  chances  of  this  happening  are 
quite  remote,  especially  considering  the 
fact  that  only  91  individuals  of  a  possible 
83,000  USDA  employees  were  singled  out 
for  special  tribute  by  a  honor  awards 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
personally  add  my  congratulations  to  Dr. 
John  Weinberger,  winner  of  the  USDA's 
Distinguished  Service  award,  the  high- 
est given  at  yesterday's  ceremony,  and 
Charles  L.  Orr,  winner  of  a  Superior 
Service  award,  the  second  highest  honor. 

Dr.  Weinberger  has  received  a  number 
of  high  tributes  in  my  State  over  the  past 
few  years,  but  he  told  me  after  receiving 
his  department's  award  that  this  was  the 
zenith  of  his  long  and  distinguished 
career.  The  USDA  singled  him  out  for 
spectacular  achievement  in  horticultural 
research  and  the  development  of  superior 
commercial  types  of  fniits. 

From  the  USDA  Horticultural  Re- 
search Station  at  Fresno,  he  has  worked 
long  and  hard  In  developing  varieties  of 
fruit  which  fit  into  the  complexities  of 
marketing  and  yet  meet  the  rigid  require- 
ments of  the  consumer.  Although  the 
peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  plum,  and 
grape  growers  have  benefited  from  his 
labors,  I  feel  the  consumer  has  been  the 
biggest  beneficiary. 

This  man's  career  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
yet  I  doubt  that  he  will  ever  fully  retire. 
He  is  probably  this  Nation's  only  plant 
breeder  working  on  improving  table  and 
raisin  grape  varieties.  Along  this  line  he 
and  a  colleague  have  developed  a  tech- 
nique which  allows  for  the  rapid  propa- 
gation of  grapes,  a  method  wliich  has 
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been  invaluable  in  the  recent  expansion 
of  my  State's  wine  grape  industry. 

Although  Dr.  Weinberger's  richly  de- 
served award  is  praiseworthy,  I  was 
equally  pleased  when  Charles  L.  Orr,  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  team  which  serves  my  dis- 
trict and  parts  of  two  other  congressional 
districts  in  California. 

Mr.  Orr  received  the  Department's 
Superior  Service  award  for  "outstanding 
educational  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
Federal  crop  insurance  program."  This 
program,  in  my  district  and  surrounding 
counties,  helps  protect  more  than  $47 
million  in  crop  production  investments 
in  a  number  of  crops,  but  especially  in 
raisins. 

To  salute  one  winner  of  a  USDA  award 
is  reward  enough,  but  to  salute  two  win- 
ners of  such  distinguished  honors  is  a 
rare  and  humbling  privilege  I  would  like 
to  share  with  this  august  group. 


SOUTHERN  RURAL  ACTION.  INC.: 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OP   GKOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AITVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  1968,  some  35  Senators  and  a  compa- 
rable number  of  Representatives  Joined 
in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  known  as  the 
Community  Self-Determinatlon  Act. 
This  bill  was  designed  to  enable  citizens 
at  the  local  level  to  play  a  major  role  in 
the  economic  development  of  their  com- 
mimitles. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  supported 
by  reference  to  a  project  in  operation  in 
Crawford ville,  Ga.  The  Crawford ville  Il- 
lustration was  one  of  several  projects 
that  made  up  the  program  of  Southern 
Rural  Action,  Inc.  Unfortunately,  the 
legislation  was  not  enacted  Into  law. 
However,  Southern  Rural  Action  has 
quietly  continued  to  develop  economic 
projects  and  programs  across  the  rural 
South.  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  this  organization. 

The  men  and  women  who  staff  South- 
em  Rural  Action,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Randolph  T.  Blackwell,  have  annual- 
ly conducted  a  million-dollar  program  on 
an  average  budget  of  less  than  $300,000. 
By  working  for  modest  salaries  tmd  too 
often  paying  traditional  organizational 
expenses  out  of  their  pockets,  this  loyal, 
dedicated  group  of  citizens  has  been  able 
to  create  a  money  flow  In  excess  of  $60 
million  In  the  most  needy  parts  of  the 
rural  South. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Man- 
power Training  and  Development  Divi- 
sion that  it  has  provided  some  funds  for 
this  program. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  progress  re- 
port of  Southern  Rural  Action,  and  take 
great  pleasure  In  submitting  it  for  In- 
clusion In  the  Record,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  It  carefully: 
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Southern     Rural     Action,     Inc.     on     the 

Launching  Pad — A  Progress  Report  1968- 

73 

southern   rural  action   HISTOBV 

Southern  Rural  Action,  Incorporated  Is  a 
private,  nonprofit  association  incorporated  by 
the  state  of  Georgia  in  1968  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  economic  development  projects 
and  programs  In  the  rural  Southeastern 
United  States. 

The  work  of  SRA  Is  a  continuation  of  work 
begun  in  1966  by  Southern  Rural  Action 
Project,  which  was  the  Southern  arm  of  the 
Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty. 

During  its  seven  year  history,  SRA  has 
done  work  in  more  than  110  communities, 
scattered  across  the  entire  United  States. 
SRA  has  done  concentrated  economic  devel- 
opment work  in  nineteen  counties  In  the 
Southeast.  This  work  has  resulted  In  the 
creation  of  eighteen  Income  Job-producing 
factories  and  numerous  social  projects  and 
programs. 

THE    SRA   AUDIENCE 

The  work  of  Southern  Rural  Action  is  pred- 
icated upon  the  fact  that  there  is  severe  pov- 
erty concentrated  in  the  rural  South;  182 
counties  with  per  capita  income  of  less  than 
$750  per  j'ear. 

These  are  counties  in  which  there  is  great 
black  population  concentration.  Most  of 
them  have  yet  to  discover  any  real  semblance 
of  democratic  processes  in  society.  Most  of 
them  have  not  in  any  real  way  been  bene- 
fitted by  most  of  the  federal  social  programs, 
Including  EDA,  OEO,  MDTA  and  FHA-USDA. 

These  are  the  counties  in  the  nation  that 
have  experienced  the  greatest  out-mlgratlon 
and  in  so  doing,  have  contributed  greatly 
to  urban  welfare  rolls  and  center  city  decay. 

SRA    HTPOTHESES 

There  are  thousands  of  individuals  that 
would  prefer  to  live  in  rural  America  if  in- 
come and  social  conditions  were  to  show  any 
signs  of  improving.  Improvement  Is  possible 
in  rural  America  if  projects  and  programs  are 
designed  so  as  to  utilize  resources  that  exist, 
mainly  people.  In  the  developmental  process. 

Construction  of  homes  for  rural  families 
will  have  the  effect  of  stabilizing  and 
strengthening  rural  families.  The  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  enterprises  as  against 
retail  enterprises  will  tend  to  draw  money 
resources  from  the  affluent  communities  into 
the  nonaflBuent. 

SRA    operational    THEORY 

Southern  Rural  Action  has  observed  that 
depressed  communities  tend  to  cluster  to- 
gether and.  in  so  doing,  tend  to  share  similar, 
cultural,  social,  political,  population  as  well 
as  economic  characteristics. 

There  are  strong  feelings  of  allegiance  and 
strong  lines  of  communication  between  the 
citizens  of  these  areas. 

Southern  Rural  Action,  has  followed  a 
practice  of  establishing  a  project  In  at  least 
one  county  of  each  cluster  area,  knowing 
that  each  project  will  influence  and  move 
citizens  in  neighboring  counties  to  action. 

Many  words  have  been  used  to  describe 
the  work  of  Southern  Rural  Action :  Techni- 
cal asslstancfi,  community  organization, 
leadership  training,  economic  development. 

The  work  of  SRA  might  properly  ise  de- 
scribed &s  that  which  produces  change — 
making  things  happen  in  a  visible,  concrete 
and  tangible  way.  The  approach  Is  practical 
and  direct,  working  with  whatever  happens 
to  exist.  Every  commvinlt-  has  some  form  of 
existing  organization.  SRA  identifies  an  or- 
ganization and  utlllT-es  it  as  the  case  group 
for  economic  development. 

Local  leadership  emerges  as  a  project  un- 
folds. This  leadership  Is  given  technical  as- 
sistance In  prc'jrdanre  with  recognized  needs. 

The  approach  Is  deliberately  simple.  With- 
out undertaking  to  give  a  communltv  a  ':om- 
plete  health  education,  SRA  will  establish  a 
bakery  that  produces  nutritious  bakery  prod- 
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ucts,  thus  dealing  with  a  health  and  an  erc- 
nomlc  problem  at  the  same  time. 
The  SRA  mode  is  a  three  phase  proceo.s: 

1.  Deliberately  .select  the  community  anU 
an  organization  therein  with  which  to  vnrl:. 
Find  the  money  necessary  to  purchase  the 
tools  of  production.  Train  the  people  in  the 
use  of  those  tools. 

2.  Develop  a  mechanism  through  which  the 
tools  of  production  and  the  training  ailorded 
can  be  utilized  to  begin  to  aolve  immedi.ite 
problems  such  as  the  need  for  food,  an  ade- 
quate house  or  an  income-producing  Job. 

3.  Link  the  various  projects  In  tl-.e  •.iri- 
ous  communities  together  In  associations  ."^o 
as  to  strengthen  each  project  and  at  the 
same  time  insure  their  continuous  growth 
and  development.  Associations  of  this  nature 
will  be  of  great  value  in  the  problem  solving, 
experimentation  area.  Significant  economies 
to  all  Involved  can  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

SRA    OBJECTIVES 

Southern  Rural  Action  makes  no  pretense 
of  its  capacity  to  solve  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  rural  South.  Such  an  ambition 
would  require  a  'Marshall  Plan"  similar  to 
that  which  was  employed  after  World  War  II . 

SRA  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  e.'o- 
nomlc,  social,  health,  and  other  problems  of 
the  rural  South  can  be  solved. 

SRA  seeks  In  the  immediate  future  to  re- 
lieve human  suffering  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  and  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  hope 
through  mass  constructive  people  involve- 
ment. 

In  the  more  long  range,  SRA  seeks  to  stem 
the  tide  of  outmlgratlon  and  hopes  to  reverse 
It. 

PRESENT  STATUS  AND  NEEDS  OF  SOUTHERN  RtTRAL 
ACTION,  INC. 

During  the  past  six  years  Southern  Rural 
Action  has  brought  into  existence  eighteen 
enterprises.  Within  this  group  is  to  be 
found  seven  garment  factories,  four  brik- 
crete  factories,  two  rooftruss  plants,  one 
bakery,  two  sllkscreen  plants  and  two  offset 
printing  plants.  Not  Included  in  this  group 
are  enterprises  in  their  embryo  stages  of 
development  that  are  producing  cabinets,  ar- 
tificial marble  and  plastic  products. 

A  natural  outgrowth  of  these  develop- 
ments is  a  large  number  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams that  tend  to  be  a  bit  more  socisJ  In 
nature,  despite. the  fact  that  they  also  pro- 
vide Income  producing  Jobs.  In  this  group  Is 
to  be  found  such  things  as  home  construc- 
tion companies,  water  and  sewerage  associa- 
tions, catfish  farming  projects,  recreational 
centers,  coin  operated  laundries,  day  care 
centers,  credit  unions  and  home  owners  as- 
sociations. 

So  it  is  that  Southern  Rural  Action  has 
created  a  network  of  projects  of  varying 
kinds  and  in  varying  stages  of  development. 

It  Is  not  anticipated  that  SRA  will,  in  the 
near  future  undertake  any  major  new  ven- 
tures. The  next  twelve  months  will  be  given 
to  strengthening  those  projects  that  now 
exist.  In  other  words,  the  SRA  program  for 
this  period  of  time  will  be  that  of  going 
from  phase  II  to  phase  in  as  set  out  above 
under  the  caption.  "Operational  Theory". 

In  some  Instances  It  will  be  a  case  of  tak- 
ing a  single  enterprise  to  a  new  and  neces- 
sary level  of  development  or  expansion  and 
in  other  instances  it  will  be  a  case  of  form- 
ing a  regional  association  In  a  particular  area 
of  Interest. 

More  Specifically: 

If  the  Investments  already  made  in  rural 
development  are  to  be  protected  and  if  the 
future  projections  are  to  be  realized.  South- 
ern Rural  Action  will  need : 

1.  As  a  first  priority,  SRA  will  need  funds 
to  cover  salaries  and  administrative  ex- 
penses for  a  full  administrative  staff.  Too 
often  in  the  past  has  it  been  necessary  for 
Individuals  to  pay  out  of  pocket  legitimate 
administrative  expenses  as  well  as  perform 
the  work  of  two  and  three  Individuals  with 
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all  that  that  can  mean  In  terms  of  reduced 
efficiency  and  physical-psychological  wear 
and  tear. 

The  stage  of  development  Into  which  SRA 
Is  now  moving  will  not  allow  this  kind  of 
operation. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  second  priority,  SRA 
needs  a  solid  technical  staff  to  which  it  can 
guarantee  salaries.  To  have  such  would  make 
It  possible  to  do  a  higher  level  of  systematic 
planning  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 
This  staff  will  need  access  to  some  basic 
equipment  and  supplies. 

The  timti  is  right  to  make  a  model  of 
each  of  the  existing  enterprises.  When  this 
Is  done,  other  groups  will  observe  and  imi- 
tate. The  forest  fire  effect  that  Is  to  be 
anticipated,  as  a  result  of  proper  publicity 
Is  being  deliberately  held  back  by  SRA  un- 
til we  have  had  a  chance  to  do  some  neces- 
sary Improving  In  each  project. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  enterprises  that  SRA  has  established 
are  young  and  fragile.  This  would  apply  to 
those  that  are  clearly  in  the  "black"  as  well 
as  those  that  are  climbing  painstakingly  In 
that  direction.  All  of  them  need  the  protec- 
tion and  strength  that  can  be  afforded  by 
some  form  of  trade  association.  The  forma- 
tion of  such  an  association  is  the  logical  next 
step  for  SRA. 

Some  limited  experimentation  with  such 
an  association  has  revealed  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant benefits,  such  as  lending  and  bor- 
rowing of  equipment.  Joint  bulk  buying  of 
raw  materials.  Joint  contracting,  central  re- 
pair shop.  Joint  marketing  and  sharing  the 
costs  of  research  and  innovation. 

SRA  Is  ready  to  move  Into  the  establish- 
ment of  associations  In  the  areas  of  garment 
manufacturing,  brlkcrete  manufacturing  and 
the  graphic  arts  field. 

TRAINEE    STIPENDS 

Most  of  the  SRA  enterprises  can  afford  to 
expand  and  take  In  additional  employees 
provided  they  are  skilled.  However,  there  Is 
no  surplus  of  skilled  labor  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. The  greatest  barrier  to  expansion  Is  the 
lack  of  capital  to  supply  minimum  training 
stipends  to  cover  such  things  as  lunches, 
transportation  to  and  from  work,  cigarettes 
and  child  care  costs.  Such  a  training  pro- 
gram will  need  to  be  supplied  with  adequate 
equipment  and  supplies.  Immediate  growth 
Is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

MARKTTING 

A  part  of  the  original  SRA  theory  was 
that  if  a  successful  project  is  established  In 
an  area  of  several  deprived  counties,  that 
project  win  be  observed  and  imitated,  quite 
often  without  SRA's  involvement. 

The  best  way  to  insure  that  this  does  In 
fact  happen  is  to  insure  that  the  existing 
factories  are  absolutely  snowed  under  with 
contracts. 

This  can  ea-^lly  be  accomplished  through 
the  creation  of  a  cadre  of  trained  manu- 
facturers representatives.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence to  support  the  conclusion  that  there 
Is  work  available,  we  need  only  go  out  and 
get  It. 

SUMMARY 

It  has  taken  six  years  to  bring  SRA  to 
the  launching  pad  on  which  it  now  sets. 
Perhaps  this  could  have  been  accomplished 
In  a  shorter  period  of  time,  but  certainly 
not  In  a  different  way. 

Each  progressive  stage  had  to  be  gone 
through.  Not  one  single  step  could  have 
been  omitted.  Even  the  SRA  budgetary  prob- 
lems which  caused  great  difficulty  can  now 
be  looked  upon  as  valuable  learning  ex- 
periences. 

SIGNAL  SUCCESSES  STAND  OIT 

1.  Five  hundred  and  forty  four  Individuals 
trained  for  emploj-ment  In  the  garment  in- 
dustry. This  training  having  taken  place  In 
eleven    different    communities    resulting    In 
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Income  Increases  for  Individuals  Involved 
from  an  average  of  »18  per  week,  to  an 
average  of  $62. 

2.  Seventy-nine  Individuals  trained  to 
work  In  the  construction  industry  resxiltlng 
In  Income  Increases  from  an  average  of  $68 
per  week  to  an  average  of  $12S  per  week. 

3.  Pour  hundred,  twenty-one  homes  built 
at  an  average  price  of  $11,000:  fourteen 
churches,  three  factory  buildings,  and  seven 
public  buildings. 

4.  Two  community  water  systems  developed. 
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6.  Nineteen  factories  established  averaging 
eighteen  employees. 

6.  Variety  of  service  projects,  such  as  day 
care  centers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  accomplishment  of 
Southern  Riiral  Action,  though  not  measTor- 
able,  are  the  effects  that  Its  programs  have 
had  on  the  attitudes  and  values  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  It  has  worked. 

All  of  the  effort  expended  makes  sense 
only  when  the  people  say  In  a  real  way,  "Its 
my  community;  I  am  responsible  for  what 
happens  to  It."  Then,  and  only  then  can  It 

MONEY  FLOW  BREAKDOWN 
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be  expected  that  families  In  deprived  com- 
mimltles  begin  to  make  the  decision  to  In- 
vest in  a  medical  education  for  a  child,  rath- 
er than  buy  first  one  used  automobile  and 
then  another. 

For  those  that  need  to  see  programmatic 
results  expressed  In  dollars  and  cents,  the 
following  money  flow  breakdown  will  be  In- 
teresting. This  breakdown  express  the  mon- 
ey flow  In  several  communities  that  Is  the 
direct  results  of  Southern  Rural  Action  pro- 
grams. 


State/County 


OEO 


Farmers  Home 
EDA  Administration 


Community 
enterprises 


Private 
sector 


New 
industry 


New 
construction 


HEW 


Total 


GeorgiaTalliaferro 

Georgia  Lincoln 

Alabama/Wilcoi I-IiJlJI^^III^ "' 

Alabama,  Madison...., """ 

Georgia/Hancock '..'. 

Alabama/Perry '.'.'".'. 

MississippiiSunflower...!.." 

Georgia'Sumter '.'.'.'.'. 

Alabama/Hale .'".'.'. 

Georgia/Mfnerai  i\\M... '....'.'.'.'..'".'", 

Mississippi/Claiborne .'.'....'.'.'.'.'. 

Alabama  Choctaw \         * 

Mississippi  Bolivar 11111111" 

Alabama/Greene ir"!"!!"  I 

North  Carolina  Alamance 

Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  0967  budget). 


1900,000 

'"735,'666'; 
"56.'6m': 


KOOO 


$60,000 


400,000 


soo.ooo 

75,000 


$124,800 

3,000,000 

50,000 

240.000 

120. 000 

30,000 

18.000 

20,000 

140.400 

429,600 

12,000 

72,000 

70,000 

84,000 


800,000 


^'"^' 2.085,000 


J42,000  . 

70.000  . 

80,000  .. 

15,000  .. 

,030,000  .. 

28,000  .. 

7,000  .. 

120,000  .. 

S,  000  .. 

9,000  .. 

56,000  .. 

38,000  .. 

22,000  .. 

111.000 

56.000  .. 

30.000  .. 


$350,000 


$200,000 


252,000 


3,768,000 


$116,000 


579, 000 


$1,130,800 

3, 070. 000 

1, 065. 000 

253.000 

7,150,000 

58,000 

75,000 

508,000 

148,400 

438.600 

68,000 

110,000 

3, 860, 000 

545,000 

556,000 

1,305.000 


860,000         4,410,800         7,722.000 


350.000         4,220,000 


116,000         20,342,800 


Note:  Total  money  flow :  $20,342,800.  Total  money  flow  mulUplier  acceleration  effect;  $61,028,400. 


COMMON  MARKET  PLANS 
EXPANSION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
read  a  news  report  announcing  that  16 
European  nations,  comprised  of  members 
of  the  European  Common  Market  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  are 
close  to  forming  a  new  trading  partner- 
ship. This  new  merger,  which  gives  EFTA 
nations  access  to  low  Common  Market 
tariffs  without  giving  them  policymak- 
ing authority,  is  for  the  express  purpose 
of  protecting  industry  throughout  West- 
em  Europe.  If  successful,  it  wlU  create 
the  world's  largest  trading  area,  encom- 
passing 292  million  people. 

However,  I  consider  It  strange  that  for- 
eign nations  can  make  such  a  move  with- 
out a  word  of  protest  from  those  who 
cherish  the  dream  of  a  free  trade  world. 
In  the  United  States  such  a  step  would 
bring  howls  of  righteous  indignation  In- 
cluding some  from  ^\ithin  this  House. 
Tho.?e  who  would  propose  the  move  would 
be  labeled  antifree  traders,  protection- 
ists flirting  with  the  possibility  of  per- 
petrating an  international  trade  war.  Yet. 
foreign  nations  do  it  without  a  whisper 
of  complaint  from  anywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  news 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  July  20 
issue  of  the  Standard -Observer,  pub- 
lished in  Irwin,  Pa.,  into  the  Record  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
Common  Market  Plans  Expansion 

Bbcssels.— If  all  goes  as  planned,  16  Euro- 
peau  nations  will  form  the  world's  largest 
free  trade  area  this  week. 

The   Idea  is  to  protect  Industry  through- 


out ail  of  Western  Europe  when  the  Common 
Market  expands  from  six  to  10  nations. 

The  area  will  embrace  292  mllUon  per- 
sona In  the  present  six  Common  Market  na- 
tions of  Prance,  Germany.  Italy.  Netherlands. 
Belgium  and  Luxemt>ourg  and  In  the  four 
nations  that  wlU  join  In  January — Britain. 
Denmark.  Norway  and  Ireland — plus  six  other 
nations  which  wlU  not  Join.  The  latter  are 
Swltzerlxmd.  Sweden,  Austria,  Finland,  Ice- 
land  and  Portugal. 

These  latter  six  all  belong  to  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA),  which  was 
set  up  in  1960  in  competition  with  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

Three  of  the  new  Common  Market  na- 
tions— Britain.  Nonvay  and  Denmark — are 
EFTA  members  and  their  defection  to  the 
market  threatened  their  old  EFTA  partners 
with  a  loss  of  traditional  markets. 

For  this  reason,  talks  began  early  this  year 
to  set  up  the  free  trade  area  to  give  these 
nations  access  to  low  Common  Market  tariffs 
without  giving  them  the  right  to  Join  full 
members  in  making  Common  Market  policy. 

TARIFFS    MUST   CO 

Only  a  handful  of  details  remained  to  be 
settled  In  talks  this  week.  Common  Market 
officials  reserved  Brussers  Egmont  Palace  for 
Saturday  for  a  signing  ceremony  by  foreign 
ministers  of  the  16  nations. 

The  treaty  will  obligate  the  ETTA  and 
Common  Market  nations  to  eliminate  their 
tariffs  against  one  another's  products — a  few 
exceptions — during  the  next  Ave  years. 


COLLEGES  OF  OPTOMETRY  IN- 
CREASE ENROLLMENT  150  PER- 
CENT 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
these  sessions  when  we  hear  almost  a 


dally  litany  on  waste  and  inefflciencv,  it 
might  make  all  of  us  feel  a  little  better 
to  know  how  a  small  investment  of  our 
tax  dollars  has  paid  huge  dividends  in 
better  vision  for  our  citizens. 

Backed  by  the  Health  Professions 
Education  Assistance  Act.  the  Southern 
College  of  Optometry,  in  my  district,  and 
other  optometric  schools  and  colleges 
across  the  Nation,  have  increased  their 
enrollment  150  percent  since  1965. 

Southern  College  of  Optometry  main- 
tains clinical  facilities  which  provide  ex- 
perience for  its  students,  and  provide 
needed  services  for  many  of  our  citizens 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  ob- 
tain them. 

The  Federal  investment  is  slight,  but 
rewarding.  The  total  funding  for  optom- 
etry schools  and  colleges  in  fiscal  1972 
came  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  budget  of  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower  Education,  which 
fimds  them. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  paid  a  special 
tribute  to  the  Southern  College  of  Op- 
tometry, and  its  sister  optometric  schools 
across  the  Nation,  for  their  work  in 
providing  the  trained  vision  c^re  special- 
ists that  this  Nation  depends  on  so 
heavily  for  every  facet  of  our  daily 
hving. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1973 
Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak-r-r,  what  we 
are  di.scussing  today  is  anoth-r  example 
of  the  callous  dijiv  ,ard  by  this  adminis- 
tration for  the  expressed  will  of  the  Con- 
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gress.  Also  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly we  are  faced  with  another  ex- 
ample of  what  was  described  by  a  former 
administration  spokesman  as  "benign 
neglect." 

This  is  neglect  of  those  most  in  need 
of  our  concerns,  the  elderly,  the  poor, 
and  the  young. 

In  this  instance,  it  is  the  young  who 
are  to  be  neglected. '  The  young  people 
of  our  country  who  desperately  need 
summer  jobs  are  to  be  told  that  this  vital 
program,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
will  be  discontinued. 

Last  year  in  San  Francisco,  we  had 
$1.8  million  in  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  funds.  This  money  provided  jobs 
for  4.400  young  people.  We  are  told  this 
j-ear  that  this  is  to  be  totally  eliminated 
and  these  young  people  will  have  to  do 
without  these  needed  jobs. 

The  educational  future  of  many  of  our 
youth  depends  on  these  jobs.  Without 
this  summer  employment,  many  will  not 
have  the  funds  to  continue  in  school  and 
will  be  forced  to  drop  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  school  year  is  almost 
over,  and  we  must  move  to  insure  that 
these  jobs  so  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
youth  be  restored. 


SHORTAGE  IN  HEALTH 
MANPOWER 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Health 
Professions  Education  Assistance  Act  was 
in  response  to  the  growing  and  critical 
shortage  in  health  manpower,  including 
the  profession  of  optometry.  Proposed 
funding  cuts  to  the  health  profession 
schools  mean,  however,  that  within  a  very 
short  time  we  will  indeed  be  facing  the 
very  shortage  of  trained  personnel  which 
we  were  attempting  to  avoid. 

■Vision  care  Is  a  primary  health  need 
in  this  Nation,  as  Indeed  it  is  everywhere. 
Optometrists  provide  approximately  70 
percent  of  that  care.  'Vision  is  vital  to 
learning,  working,  recreation,  emotional 
stability.  Yet  the  12  schools  and  colleges 
of  optometry  face  virtual  elimination  of 
Federal  support. 

Many  contend  that  the  thrust  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  higher  education  should 
go  directly  to  the  students.  What  does 
this  mean  in  actuality?  Tuition  will  rise 
and  students  will  need  more  funds  for 
their  education.  In  addition,  by  depend- 
ing on  a  loan  system  of  support,  we  are 
encouraging  student^  to  establish  their 
practices  in  affluent  areas,  the  suburbs 
and  central  business  districts.  Certainly 
these  are  not  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

The  loan  approach  can  also  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  students  from  lower  in- 
come families.  They  are  not  always  fully 
cognizant  of  the  intricacies  of  banking, 
especially  the  loan  process.  Furthermore, 
they  are  saddled  at  the  very  outset  of 
their  career  by  great  debts — that  is.  if 
they  could  even  secure  a  loan. 

The  College  of  Optometry  at  Pacific 
University,  in  Forest  Grove.  Oreg..  is  the 
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only  such  school  serving  the  entire  North- 
west of  the  Nation.  Its  finances  are  in  a 
precarious  state,  for  the  entire  university 
faces  a  tight  financial  situation. 

The  operating  budget  of  the  College  of 
Optometry  is  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  of  48.3  per- 
cent. The  coUege  cannot  merely  increase 
tuition  as  that  would  seriously  discourage 
enrollment.  The  present  course,  I  imder- 
stand,  is  deficit  financing,  with  enroll- 
ment gradually  reduced  by  1974.  Over  a 
4-year  period,  enrollment  will  decline 
from  283  to  248  students.  The  faculty  will 
have  to  be  reduced. 

Many  of  these  optometry  schools  spon- 
sor clinics,  which  primarily  serve  disad- 
vantaged areas.  This  particular  optom- 
etry school  had  planned  to  expand  its 
clinical  program  to  a  new  facility  in  Port- 
land, which  would  have  served  the  needs 
of  the  community's  disadvantaged.  Of 
course,  with  the  proposed  cuts  in  Federal 
support,  this  plan  wiU  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

We  are  talking  about  reduced  yet 
vitally  necessary  services  to  the  people  of 
Oregon,  of  the  whole  Northwest.  The  ex- 
penses involved  do  not  represent  a  great 
percentage  of  the  funds  for  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower  Education,  which 
funds  such  projects.  In  fact,  of  BHME's 
total  1972  budget,  only  0.0808  was  ear- 
marked for  optometric  education. 

Optometry  is  a  valued  and  needed  pro- 
fession. We  cannot  abandon  this  facet  of 
the  overall  health  education  program  In 
this  country.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  the  health  needs  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 


HON.  RICHARD  ROUDEBUSH 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  remarks  of  a  former 
Member  of  this  body  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Veterans'  Admini- 
stration mobile  van,  which  was  recently 
held  in  Richmond,  Ky.  That  man,  who 
many  of  you  'will  remember,  Is  the 
Honorable  Richard  Roudebush.  Since 
leaving  the  Congress.  Dick  Roudebush 
has  served  outstandingly  as  Assistant 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  "Veterans' 
Administration  for  Congressional  Affairs. 

Dick  Roudebush  has  a  distinguished 
war  record.  He  was  wounded  in  action 
and  he  received  five  battle  stars.  In  1957, 
Dick  served  as  national  commander  of 
the  "VEW.  In  1960,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  in  Congress  with  Dick 
Roudebush  for  6  years.  I  miss  having 
the  benefit  of  his  reasoned  judgment  and 
wise  counsel  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  it  is  most  reassuring  to  know 
that  he  is  now  serving  those  who  have  so 
unselfishly  served  our  great  country  in 
our  times  of  need.  The  veterans  of  our 
countr>'  are  most  fortunate  to  have  Dick 
Roudebush  on  the  job  for  them. 

His  comments  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  follow: 
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Comments  bt  Richard  Roudebush 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
participate  In  the  dedication  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  mobUe  van  progrson  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  am  honored  not  only  by  being  here  and 
meeting  with  those  who  have  a  keen  and 
abiding  interest  In  veterans'  activities  .  .  . 
but  also  by  being  allowed  the  distinction  of 
representing  the  Veterans  Administration  at 
these  ceremonies. 

In  the  late  1960's  ...  as  servicemen  sta- 
tioned in  Vietnam  began  to  complete  their 
tours  of  duty  ...  it  became  apparent  to  the 
VA  that  past  methods  of  communicating 
with  veterans  about  their  benefits  would  not 
be  adequate. 

And  so.  the  VA  started  Its  outreach  pro- 
gram and  began  contacting  men  while  they 
were  still  in  uniform  and  following  up  these 
contacts  after  they  were  separated. 

The  most  Innovative  technique  used  ...  a 
Veterans  Administration  first  .  .  .  sent  VA 
counselors  to  combat  zones  of  Vietnam  to 
talk  to  servicemen  serving  there.  Individually 
and  in  groups,  about  the  benefits  they  woiUd 
have  coming  to  them  and  their  futures  as 
veterans. 

Additionally,  VA  counselors  In  the  United 
States  began  briefing  servicemen  at  mUl- 
tary  separation  centers  and  In  mUltary  hos- 
pitals. In  many  cases  .  .  .  overseas  and  In 
this  country  .  .  .  applications  for  benefits 
w  ere  taken  on  the  spot. 

A  program  of  writing  letters  to  veterans  at 
home  as  soon  as  they  were  discharged  was 
started.  The  letters  ...  in  addition  to  in- 
forming the  veteran  again  of  his  benefits  .  .  . 
tell  him  where  his  nearest  VA  office  is  located 
and  invite  him  to  visit  or  make  a  phone  call 
as  soon  as  possible. 

if  we  don't  hear  from  him.  we  send  another 
letter  six  months  after  discharge. 

With  all  this  Information  being  passed  on 
to  veterans  while  they  were  in  service  .  .  . 
and  after  separation  .  .  .  the  VA  continued 
to  explore  new  ways  of  contacting  the  vet- 
eran In  his  own  environment,  new  ways  and 
making  it  easier  for  him  to  respond  and  avail 
himself  of  precious  rights  he  has  earned  and 
that  are  valuable  to  him. 

Last  year,  after  a  review  of  veterans'  pro- 
grams. President  Nixon  instructed  VA  to  go 
live  ...  to  start  the  VA  assistance  van 
operation. 

This  was  done  In  Texas  last  June  and  the 
program  has  been  scattering  and  expanding 
since  that  time. 

Today  we  inaugurate  van  activity  in  Ken- 
tucky. Today  we  will  make  it  a  little  easier 
for  veterans  Iji  this  community  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  benefits  they  so  richly  deserve  and 
that  their  government  wants  them  to  use. 

Not  only  has  the  response  from  veterans 
been  good  since  the  vans  have  been  on  the 
road,  but  response  from  those  Interested  In 
veterans'  affairs  has  been  good.  State  and 
local  officials  have  welcomed  the  vans  and 
have  contributed  to  their  success  by  provid- 
ing needed  services  and  help. 

State  and  local  offices  have  been  Involved 
and  so  have  veterans  organizations  and  other 
agencies.  This  cooperation  Is  present  here 
today  In  Richmond,  and  we  are  confident  it 
will  be  present  throughout  the  Kentucky 
tour. 

There  are  some  400.000  veterans  in  Ken- 
tucky and  about  80,000  of  them  are  young 
men  and  women  who  served  during  the  Viet- 
nam Era,  veterans  for  whom  the  mobile  vans 
were  planned  and  to  whom  the  greatest 
amount  of  mobile  service  Is  being  provided. 
Certainly  aU  veterans  .  .  .  and  dependents 
and  survivors  of  veterans  .  .  .  will  be  wel- 
come at  this  van  and  all  will  receive  the  same 
help  and  attention.  But  it  is  the  Vietnam 
veteran  who  is  today  faced  with  problems  of 
readjustment  back  to  civilian  life,  and  help- 
ing to  solve  these  problems  is  the  primary 
aim  of  this  innovative  program  and  those 
who  staff  it. 
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The  Veterans  Administration  has  three 
stations  in  Kentucliy  .  .  .  the  regional  office 
In  Louisville  and  hospitals  In  Louisville  and 
Lexington  .  .  .  and  spends  some  tl94  mil- 
lion a  year  In  serving  Kentucky's  veterans. 

The  operation  of  this  van  may  seem  like 
a  small  addition  to  such  a  large  operation 

.  .  and  it  is,  measured  in  dollars.  But,  I 
assure  you  it  will  be  an  Important  part  of 
VA's  mission  in  this  part  of  Kentucky  as  It 
helps  people  who  could  not  otherwise  avail 
themselves  of  VA  benefits. 

Our  schedule  calls  for  fifteen  stops  In  East- 
ern Kentucky  during  the  rest  of  this  month. 
I  am  sure  that  U  an  expansion  of  this  sched- 
ule Is  needed  ...  to  spend  more  time  In  this 
area  or  to  go  into  other  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth ...  it  can  be  arranged  either  on  this 
tour  or  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Carter,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  here  today 
repersentlng  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  and  the  Veterans  Administration  .  .  . 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  and 
friends  of  yours  in  the  Filth  Congressional 
District. 

I  appreciate  your  hospitality  and  I  hope 
the  nUssion  of  this  van  will  be  successful. 


ROGER  F.  MARTIN 


HO?'.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  sUitement  by  Roger  F.  \lartm. 
general  manager  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots' 
Association,  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  a  friend  who  is  a  business  as  well  as 
a  volunteer  associite  of  Mr.  Martin's. 
Mr.  Martin  is  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Joint  Action  in  Com- 
munity Service,  Inc.  and  speaks  from 
several  years  of  volunteer  experience 
with  this  organization.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  be  as  interested  as  I  am  in 
the  commendable  work  and  effective  re- 
sults achieved  by  volunteers  of  this 
group.  Therefore,  I  ?.m  inserting  into  the 
Record  Mr.  Martin's  statement  which 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment.  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  on  May  3  of  this  year: 

Statement  by  Rogeb  F.  Mabtin 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 
We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  program  of  JACS,  Joint 
Action  in  Community  Service.  Inc.,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  follow-up  services  to  Job 
Corpsmen. 

Our  purpose  here  today  Is  three- fold:  (1» 
To  acquaint  you  with  the  support  services 
now  being  given  to  Job  Corpsmen  through 
a  nationwide  network  of  JACS  Volunt-eers; 
(2)  to  register  our  support  and  the  support 
of  thousands  of  JACS  Volunteers  for  the 
Job  Corps  program;  and  (3)  to  urge  the 
inclusion  of  supportive  services  In  whatever 
form  the  Job  Corps  may  take  In  the  future. 
With  me  today  are  three  members  of  the 
JACS  Board  of  Directors  who  wish  to  share 
some  of  their  experiences  with  Job  Corpsmen 
and  to  express  their  feelings  concerning  the 
program.  They  are: 

First  let  me  tell  vou  briefly  about  JACS.' 
JACS  was  created  In  1967  by  the  Interrell- 
glous  Committee  Against  Poverty,  a  coalition 
of  religious  leaders  representing  national 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  organiza- 
tions. In  response  to  the  need  for  community 
support  for  returning  and  relocating  Job 
Corpsmen. 

Drawn  from  social,  service,  civic,  religious. 
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fraternal  and  other  community-oriented 
groups,  as  well  as  educational  Institutions, 
labor  organizations,  business  and  indtistry, 
JACS  Volunteers  provide  the  personal  assist- 
ance necessary  to  ease  the  often  difficult 
transition  from  training  to  employment  and 
responsible  citizenship.  The  purpose  here  Is 
to  help  a  young  person  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  available  to  him  as  a  result  of 
his  Job  Corps  training. 

Each  Volunteer  works  with  only  one  Corps- 
man  at  a  time,  until  the  young  man  Is  well 
on  his  way  to  self-reliance  and  stability.  The 
Volunteer's  assistance  Is  personal  and  sus- 
tained— usually  from  six  months  to  a  year. 

For  Corpsmen  without  Jobs — or  those  with 
legal  problems,  or  in  need  of  counseling, 
medical  services  or  additional  education  or 
vocational  training — JACS  Volunteers  can 
direct  them  to  resource  agencies  and  pro- 
grams supplying  these  services  In  their  area. 

JACS  Volunteers  also  dispense  such  taken- 
for-granted  Information  as  where  to  shop, 
where  to  look  for  decent  housing,  how  to 
budget  money,  how  to  use  the  public  trans- 
portation system.  a:id  more.  Services,  I  might 
add.  that  have  proven  to  be  essential  to  the 
overall  success  of  a  Corpsman. 

JACS  Volunteers  are  taught  to  understand 
the  language  and  value  systems  of  impover- 
ished neighborhoods;  to  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  causes  of  poverty;  and  to  relate  in 
an  adult,  realistic  fashion  to  the  special  needs 
of  poor  youth. 

In  short,  the  JACS  Volunteer  offers  to  be 
a  trusted  friend  to  a  young  man  coming 
from  the  world  of  poverty  who  Is  now  trying 
to  make  It  on  his  own  In  the  world-of-work. 
The  Volunteer  provides  the  vital  follow-up 
necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  Job  Corps 
training.  He  helps  make  sure  that  the  na- 
tion's Investment  in  the  Job  Corps  trainee 
Is  not  lost. 

A  total  of  35  paid  staff  members  are  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  JACS  pro- 
gram. This  Includes  a  national  office  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  eight  regional  offices  lo- 
cated in  Job  Corps  regional  offices  In  New 
York  City.  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Denver,  Dallas  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  JACS  Board  of  Directors  still  Includes 
several  of  the  original  founders  of  JACS  In 
addition  to  leaders  of  labor,  business.  Indus- 
try, education,  government  and  civic  groups. 
These  men  are  responsible  for  setting  the  po- 
licy and  program  guidelines  for  JACS. 

To  date,  more  than  15,000  persons  have 
served  as  JACS  Volunteers.  While  some  vol- 
unteers have  been  with  the  program  for  a 
number  of  years,  many  serve  for  shorter  pe- 
riods resulting  in  an  active  volunteer  force 
of  approximately  5,000  persons  at  the  present 
time. 

There  are  organized  groups  of  JACS  vol- 
unteers in  all  major  cities  and  most  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  communities  where  Job 
Corpsmen  have  returned  or  relocated.  The 
JACS  staff  and  Volunteers  have  developed  re- 
ferral systems  and  methods  of  resource  uti- 
lization which  make  It  possible  to  provide 
most  any  service  needed  for  former  Corps- 
men.  Over  150,000  young  men  have  been  con- 
tacted and  assisted. 

As  you  can  see,  we  are  unlqxiely  Involved 
with  the  Job  Corps  program.  We  are  ada- 
mantly In  favor  of  full  continuation  of  the 
program  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  Is  a  total  program  of  human  renewal. 
The  Job  Corps  offers  much  needed  skill 
training;  but  what  Is  equally  Important,  It 
offers  basic  education,  medical  services,  so- 
cial adjustment  counseling,  and  many  In- 
tangibles that  enable  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life  style  for  young  people. 

2.  It  Is  a  residential  program.  As  local 
community  volunteers,  we  know  the  en- 
vironme'-i.tal  circumstances  In  which  these 
youths  have  lived.  Even  the  best  training 
program  will  not  reach  most  of  them  if  they 
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continue  to  reside  In  such  deprived  condi- 
tions. 

3.  The  Job  Corps  Is  one  of  very  few  op- 
portunities open  to  these  youth.  Opportuni- 
ties which  are  growing  more  scarce  every 
day. 

4.  And  despite  the  Inherent  difficulties  In 
any  program  of  this  nature,  we  consider  the 
Job  Corps  a  tremendous  success.  Thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  are  now  producing 
In  good  Jobs  (and  paying  taxes)  because  of 
the  Job  Corps.  They  have  replaced  the  de- 
spair of  poverty  with  the  self  respect  and 
promise  of  having  ear-^ed  their  way  into 
the   American  mainstream. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  JACS  program 
of  support  assistance  has  established  Itself 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  overall  Job  Corps 
program. 

I  would  like  to  urge  that  serious  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  unique  concept  of 
an  agency  like  JACS  whereby  a  minimum  of 
government  funds  or  seed  monies  are  com- 
bined with  local  citizen  manpower.  The  vol- 
unteer support  of  the  JACS  program  repre- 
sents an  estimated  10,000  man-hours  per 
week  which.  If  calculated  conservatively  at 
$5.00  per  hour,  amounts  to  a  citizen  in-kind 
contribution  of  $50,000  per  week,  or  $2.5  mil- 
lion a  year.  This  means  JACS  generates 
nearly  four  times  Its  own  costs. 

And  aside  from  the  economic  factor,  the 
special  value  of  volunteers  Is  widely  recog- 
nized. A  volunteer  brings  to  a  personal  as- 
sistance situation  all  the  contacts  and  as- 
sociations of  his  dally  life  In  the  general 
community  and  the  particular  skill  or  ex- 
pertise of  his  own  walk  of  life.  He  can  be 
more  detached  from  structures  and  systems; 
he  can  relate  to  a  client  on  a  more  equal 
basis;  and  his  very  presence  as  a  volunteer 
underscores  his  commitment  to  the  person 
he  serves. 

In  addition,  volunteer  programs  such  as 
JACS  have  contributed  to  citizen  Interest  In 
resolving  many  of  the  problems  that  create 
the  need  for  manpower  programs. 

To  conclude  I  would  Just  like  to  point  out 
that  In  his  1969  Inaugural  Address,  I»resldent 
Nixon  spoke  of  approaching  the  limits  of 
what  government  can  do  alone  and  said: 
"What  has  to  be  done,  has  to  be  done  by 
government  and  people  together  or  It  will 
not  be  done  at  all."  It  Is  the  conviction  of 
the  JACS  Board  of  Directors,  staff  and  volun- 
teers that  the  JACS/Job  Corps  partnership 
Is  a  working  example  of  this  objective. 


REAR  ADM.  DRAPER  L.  KAUFF- 
MAN  ENDS  DISTINGUISHED  NAVY 
CAREER 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
change  of  command  ceremonies  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  on 
Saturday,  May  26,  my  friend,  Rear  Adm, 
Draper  L.  Kauffman  will  be  relieved  as 
Commandant  of  the  9th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, and  Commander  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  by  Rear 
Adm.  James  David  Ramage.  As  a  part 
of  this  ceremony.  Admiral  Kauffman 
will  retire  from  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heretofore  com- 
mented on  this  subject  in  the  House 
Chamber,  and  wish  only  to  add  that  the 
ceremonies  on  Saturday  at  Great  Lakes 
will  be  headed  by  a  number  of  distin- 
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guished  national  guests,  including  Adm. 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  be 
among  those  in  attendance  at  this  cere- 
mony at  which  time  I  will  extend  per- 
sonal congratulations  and  good  wishes 
to  Rear  Adm.  and  Mrs.  Draper  Kauff- 
man, with  the  hope  that  they  will  enjoy 
many  years  of  health  and  happiness 
together  and  a  rewarding  retirement. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENTS  WORTH 
NOTING 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  station 
manager  George  R.  Torge,  of  station 
•WBEN-TV  in  Buffalo,  forwards  to  con- 
gressional oflBces  editorial  materials  from 
his  evening  news  programs. 

On  May  14,  1973,  an  editorial  frMn  the 
Denver  Post,  "Stop  the  Bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia," was  aired,  and  on  May  16,  1973, 
one  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "Gien- 
erals  Should  Stop  Acting  Like  Damn 
Fools." 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  the 
timely  topics,  and  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  these  commentaries 
with  my  colleagues.  They  are  thought- 
provoking  and  worthy  of  serious  reflec- 
tion: 

Stop  the  Bombing  in  Cambodia 

Despite  the  claims  of  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment, American  officials  In  Phnom  Penh 
told  a  New  York  Times  correspondent  last 
week  that  there  has  been  no  documented 
evidence  that  Vietnamese  Communist  troops 
have  served  In  combat  roles  In  Cambodia 
during  the  last  three  months. 

The  troops  the  United  States  has  been 
bombing  at  Kampot  and  Takeo  on  the  ap- 
proaches to  Phnom  Penh  are  described  by 
the  American  sources  as  Cambodian  Insur- 
gents from  a  number  of  antl-govemment 
factions.  Including  some  Communists. 

They  are  seeking  to  overthrow  a  dictatorial 
ruler,  Lon  Nol,  who  acquired  his  power 
through  a  coup,  who  has  been  damaged 
physically  and  mentally  by  a  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. 

Why  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  bomb  Cambodians  who  want  to 
oust  such  a  man,  or  why  the  United  States  Is 
seeking  to  reconstitute  his  government  are 
questions  that  do  not  prompt  easy  answers 
under  these  circumstances. 

If  our  bombing  were  directed  against  Viet- 
namese Communists  operating  against  troops 
of  the  Saigon  government  along  the  border 
of  South  Vietnam,  it  would  stUl  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  our  policy  of  disengaging 
from  the  war  In  Indochina. 

But  our  attacks  are  directed  at  Cambodi- 
ans near  Phnom  Penh  lislng  against  an  un- 
worthy government.  That  is  all  the  harder 
to  Justify. 

The  United  States  can  only  bring  discredit 
on  Itself,  Intensified  suffering  on  others  and 
problems  for  Its  own  society  by  continuing 
to  bomb  In  Indochina.  The  bombing  ought 
to  be  halted  Immediately. 

Genebals  Should  Stop  Acting   Like   Damn 

Fools 

It  all  adds  up.  Which  Is  why  Sen.  Proxmlre 

doesn't    miss    a    trick    In    his    never-ending 

quest  of  waste  In  the  Defense  Department. 
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In  the  past,  he  has  spotlighted  Incredible 
cost  overruns  resulting  from  the  Pentagon's 
procurement  practices,  and  has  no  doubt 
helped  force  reforms  that  save  many  millions 
of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

By  comparison  bis  latest  find  Is  small  po- 
totatoes,  and  he's  not  making  a  big  deal  out 
of  It.  But  It  does  warrant  the  little  lecture 
Mr.  Proxmlre  delivered  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  week. 

It  seems  an  Air  Force  major  general,  W,  S. 
Harrell,  retired  from  the  service  in  February 
and  Malmstom  Air  Force  Base  In  Montana 
celebrated  the  event  In  two  days  of  cere- 
monies that  Included:  a  parade,  a  cocktail 
party,  a  banquet,  a  flyby  of  12  P-106's,  and 
16  F-lOl's,  B-57's,  P-104's  and  T-33's. 

According  to  the  51  page  booklet  of  orders 
that  was  prepared  for  the  occasion  and  dis- 
tributed In  82  copies,  both  the  parade  and 
flyby  required  rehearsal. 

Sen.  Proxmlre  doesn't  want  to  be  a  party- 
pooper,  but  quite  properly  raises  an  eyebrow 
over  all  this.  Estimating  the  cost  In  the  "tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars,"  which  seems  about 
right,  he  notes  there  are  375  major  generals 
In  the  Army,  Air  Force  and  Marines.  "If  all 
the  other  general  flag  officers  of  our  military 
are  treated  equally,  the  amount  spent  an- 
nually for  retirement  ceremonies  must  be 
staggering," 

The  Senator  also  observed,  wonderlngly, 
that  100  men  at  Cameron  Station  spend  50% 
of  their  time  making  exhibits,  bookends, 
metal  photos,  slide  shovrs,  display  cases  for 
medals,  gruns,  and  maps,  pistol  boxes,  displays 
Of  ammunition,  framed  Invitations,  murals. 
Pentagon-shaped  cigar  boxes — all  to  be  given 
at  taxpayers'  expense  to  retiring  generals, 
admirals,  and  high-ranking  Pentagon  civil- 
ians. 

It  would  be  a  different  matter,  of  course.  If 
one  of  his  men  pitssed  the  hat  and  said,  "Hey, 
the  general's  retiring  next  week.  Let's  buy 
him  a  parade,  a  flyby,  and  one  of  those  nifty 
cigar  boxes  shaped  like  the  Pentagon." 


MENTAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH:  AN- 
OTHER VICTIM  OF  THE  BUDGET 
AX 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  that  the  research 
training  programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  be  eliminated.  After  Jan- 
uary 29  of  this  year,  no  new  commit- 
ments for  NIH  grants  are  to  be  accepted, 
and  only  those  grants  with  continuing 
commitments  will  receive  funds  during 
the  1974  fiscal  year. 

The  result  of  these  actions,  if  Congress 
assents,  will  be  to  cripple  medical  re- 
search, impair  medical  education,  and 
impede  opportunities  for  advanced  bio- 
medical research  training.  The  timing  of 
these  proposals  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate, as  the  financial  squeeze  upon 
medical  education  and  research  is  pro- 
nounced. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  proposed  budg- 
etary reductions  in  health  programs  that 
I  held  on  May  5,  1973  in  Newton,  Mass,, 
I  received  particularly  informative  testi- 
mony on  how  these  budgetary  reduc- 
tions win  affect  research  and  research 
training  in  mental  health.  The  testimony 
was  that  of  Elliott  G.  Mishler,  Ph.  D., 
associate  professor  in   psychology,   de- 
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partment  of  psychiatry,  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School.  Dr.  Mishler  is  also  director 
of  psychological  research  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mental  Health  Center. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Mishler  reveals 
that  his  research  training  program  in 
social  psychiatry  will  be  terminated  as 
a  result  of  the  cutbacks.  This  situation 
is  not  at  all  unique.  I  can  predict  with 
some  certainty  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  will  sooner  or  later  find  that 
the  medical  facilities  and  institutions  in 
his  district  or  State  will  be  impaired  and 
weakened  as  a  result  of  these  needless, 
short-sighted  cutbacks.  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  Nation  can  afford  to  skimp  on 
health  care.  I  do  not  believe  that  medical 
research  and  education  are  expendible. 

At  the  hearings  I  also  received  testi- 
mony from  Dr.  John  B.  Nelson,  director 
of  child  psychiatry  training  at  the  South 
Shore  Mental  Health  Center.  Dr.  Nel- 
son also  deplores  the  cutback  in  research, 
training,  and  medical  education  funds, 
noting  that  this  will  result  in  diminished 
health  care  manpower.  In  particular.  Dr. 
Nelson  notes  the  continuing  scarcity  of 
child  psychiatrists,  and  comments  that 
without  adequate  medical  education  and 
research  training  fimds  the  scarcity  of 
qualified  child  psychiatrists  will  "un- 
favorably effect  programs  for  years  to 
come." 

Dr.  Nelson  also  spoke  to  the  broad 
question  of  national  health  insurance, 
and  stated  his  view — one  that  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  as  well — that  mental 
health  care  must  be  Included  in  any  com- 
prehensive national  health  insurance 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  carefully  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Mishler  and  Dr.  Nelson.  For 
I  believe  that  there  is  in  this  testimony 
lessons  valuable  to  every  part  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  lesson  Is  that  Congress  must 
not  allow  health  care  programs  to  be 
sacrificed : 
Testimont  of  Elliot  Q.  Mishlek,  Ph.  D. 

I  am  currently  the  Director  of  the  Research 
Training  Program  in  Social  Psychiatry.  This 
Is  an  advanced  and  specialized  program  that 
provides  feUowships  for  research  training  to 
psychiatric  residents  and  to  young  Investi- 
gators who  have  already  earned  a  Ph.  D.  In 
the  behavioral  or  social  sciences.  In  Its 
present  form,  the  progrsun  has  been  In  oper- 
ation for  eight  years,  and  in  a  modified  form 
for  five  years  before  that.  The  program  has 
been  supported  by  a  training  grant  from  the 
Social  Sciences  Section  of  the  Training  and 
Manpower  Division  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.  A  central  aim  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  the  training  of  researchers, 
within  an  Interdisciplinary  context,  to  under- 
take studies  on  the  social  aspects  of  psy- 
chiatry and  of  mental  health  problems.  The 
annual  budget  of  the  program  for  this  past 
year  was  $82,470  of  which  about  SC^r  was 
for  stipends  for  trainees  and  the  remainder 
for  teaching  and  administrative  costs. 

During  the  thirteen  continuous  years  of  Its 
operation,  about  40—45  Fellows  received  train- 
ing In  the  program.  Fellows  came  from  a 
variety  of  disciplines.  Including  anthropology, 
clinical  and  personality  psychology,  educa- 
tion, mathematics,  physiological  psychology, 
social  psychology,  sociology,  and  urban  plan- 
ning, as  well  as  clinical  psychiatry.  The  con- 
tinued support  of  the  program  over  this  long 
period  of  time  Is  one  mark  of  its  success; 
as  of  now.  It  Is  the  only  program  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  A  wide  range  of  studies  have 
been  undertaken  by  Fellows.  In  recent  years. 
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this  has  Included  research  on  the  relative 
eflectlveness  of  different  types  of  group 
therapy,  on  relationships  between  family 
processes  and  the  development  of  schizo- 
phrenia, on  patterns  of  personality  develop- 
ment in  black  and  white  adolescents,  on  ex- 
perimental approaches  to  schizophrenia  and 
to  the  control  of  certain  physical  Illnesses 
such  as  hypertension,  on  cognitive  develc^- 
ment  In  children,  and  on  the  effects  of  the 
physical  environment  on  the  behavior  of 
pre-school  and  nursery-school  children. 

In  addition  to  Its  training  aspects,  staff 
and  Fellows  In  the  program  also  participate 
In  the  training  of  psychiatric  residents  by 
offering  teaching  conferences  In  social  psy- 
chiatry. This  Is  the  only  formal  aspect  of 
the  residency  program  In  which  the  social 
aspects  of  psychiatry  receive  direct  attention. 
This  progrsim  has  now  been  terminated,  as 
have  all  other  mental  health  training  pro- 
grams, as  a  result  of  recent  budget  cuts.  By 
chance,  the  grant  period  for  the  program 
runs  until  June  30,  1975.  Under  current  di- 
rectives, we  will  be  permitted  to  continue 
but  will  be  unable  to  appoint  new  Fellows 
and  the  teaching  budget  of  the  program  will 
be  reduced.  In  effect,  this  means  that  we  will 
be  able  to  operate  next  year  in  only  a  minimal 
way  and  that  we  will  exist  largely  on  paper 
In  the  following  year. 

Another  type  of  training  program  that 
has  been  terminated  Is  the  Research  Scien- 
tist and  Career  Development  program.  I,  and 
many  others,  have  considered  this  program 
to  be  one  of  the  most  Important  and  critical 
ones  for  research  In  the  mental  health  field. 
Under  this  program,  young  Investigators 
who  showed  special  promise  and  Interest  in 
research,  received  salary  support  for  a  five- 
seven  year  period  during  which  time  they 
could  be  relatively  free  of  teaching,  admin- 
istrative, and  clinical  responsibilities.  Poten- 
tially, this  Is  one  of  the  most  productive 
Ijerlods  In  a  research  scientist's  career  b\*t 
under  the  usual  circumstances  of  an  aca- 
demic or  clinical  position  it  Is  very  difficult 
for  a  young  researcher  to  secure  either  the 
necessary  time  or  the  necessary  funding  for 
his  work.  The  NIMH  program  met  this  need. 
although  even  at  Its  best  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  Fellows  could  receive 
support. 

Several  of  the  most  productive  scientists 
at  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center 
have  been  receiving  support  through  this 
program.  Their  awards  have  now  been  ter- 
minated, although  again  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  through  their  grant 
periods:  however,  no  new  awards  will  be 
made.  In  one  Instance,  a  research  psychol- 
ogist whose  work  on  the  physiological  aspects 
of  mental  and  physical  Illnesses  spans  a 
period  of  almost  fifteen  years  and  who  directs 
an  experimental  laboratory  with  a  highly- 
skilled  staff  of  technicians  and  professionals, 
was  Informed  two  months  ago  that  his  award 
would  be  terminated  this  June  30th.  The 
personal  costs  of  this  arbitrary  decision  are 
considerable  for  him  and  his  staff.  The  nega- 
tive Impact  on  scientific  studies  of  these 
Important  problems  is  of  equal  magnitude. 
Over  the  next  several  months,  this  labora- 
tory which  was  built  up  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  lnclude.=i  many  pieces  of  expen- 
sive technical  equipment,  will  gradually  re- 
duce the  amount  of  research  underway  and 
may  cense  oi>eratlons  entirely. 

In  my  own  research  unit,  a  colleague  on 
a  similar  award,  will  be  terminated  as  of  a 
year  from  June.  This  has  had  disruptive 
effects  on  her  current  program  of  research, 
has  forced  her  suddenly  to  seek  other  sources 
of  continued  support  and  may  eventually 
require  her  to  give  up  a  program  of  research 
that  has  developed  over  the  past  fifteen 
years. 

Each  program  director  and  teacher  In  our 
Institution  would  be  able  to  report  other 
instances  similar  to  these.  Much  of  the  re- 
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search  In  the  field  of  mental  health,  and  of 
the  mental  health  services  provided,  has  been 
accomplished  through  training  grants.  By 
terminating  training  grants.  In  an  arbitrary 
way  and  without  any  evaluation  of  their 
effectiveness  nor  of  the  Implications  of  their 
termination,  the  actions  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  have  a  destructive  Impact  on 
research  In  mental  health  and  thus  on  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  causes 
and  therapies  of  mental  Illnesses. 

Testimont  of  Dr.  John  B.  Nelson 

Your  Interest  In  the  health  of  our  citizenry 
Is  heartening.  I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to 
attend  your  May  5  meeting.  Please  accept  In 
lieu  of  my  presence  the  following  statement. 

My  concern  about  health  care  is  broad.  My 
knowledge  Is  fairly  narrowly  focused  on 
mental  health,  especially  that  of  children. 
My  experience  Includes  11  years  of  practice 
In  child  psychiatry.  5  years  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  a  child  guidance  clinic  and  three 
years  as  a  Director  of  a  child  psychiatry 
training  program. 

Our  children  need  more  and  better  Inte- 
grated seri'lce  for  their  mental  health  prob- 
lems. Governmental  efforts  In  HEW  and  vari- 
ous states  Including  our  Commonwealth  show 
some  promise  of  Improving  organization  and 
Integration.  But,  efforts  will  be  hollow  If 
manpower  diminishes. 

We  must  keep  a  steady  flow  of  medical 
students  ( and  nurses,  social  workers,  and 
psychologists)  entering  the  health  fields. 
Continued  governmental  support  of  medical 
training  is  necessary. 

Psychiatry  and  child  psychiatry  training 
has  been  supported  since  World  War  II  by 
HEW.  Child  psychiatrists  are  still  scarce  and 
are  poorly  distributed.  Removing  training 
support  at  this  time  is  serious  since  It  will 
likely  choke  off  the  supply  of  these  necessary 
specialists.  Already  underavallable  to  perform 
their  multi-faceted  leadership  roles  In  mental 
health  care  settings  any  further  diminution 
win  unfavorably  effect  programs  for  years  to 
come.  The  situation  Is  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  present  over-supply  of  engineers. 

Criticism  has  been  raised  that  training 
support  has  only  created  private  practition- 
ers uninvolved  In  the  public  sector.  There  is 
partial  validity  in  that  criticism.  There  Is 
little  reason  for  that  particular  inequity  to 
continue.  Trainees  receiving  support  could 
quite  correctly  be  expected  to  return  an 
agreed  upon  amount  of  service  In  public 
institutions. 

The  problems  of  manpower  training  are 
Inextricably  intertwined  with  the  problems 
of  service  delivery.  The  cut  off  of  further 
development  of  the  community  mental 
health  center's  staffing  grants  Is  a  case  In 
point.  We  won't  need  any  trainees  if  we  are 
going  to  cut  the  life  blood  support  of  the 
public  agencies  mandated  to  be  the  chief 
care  delivery  providers.  With  neither  a  flow 
of  trainees  or  expansion  of  our  evolving  sys- 
tem of  community  care  the  children  and 
youth  of  our  nation  will  be  under  served. 
The  results  of  that  form  of  undernourish- 
ment will  plague  us  and  our  offspring  a 
long  time. 

One  last  comment.  There  will  likely  be  a 
national  approach  to  health  care  funding 
very  soon.  Mental  health  coverage  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  any  such  program.  Vital  will 
be  Inclusion  of  provisions  for  the  support  of 
psychotherapy  and  guidance  so  that  a  more 
realistic  balance  of  approaches  to  mental 
health  care  will  be  fostered.  This  Instead  of 
some  present  Insurances  which  really  en- 
courage the  possibility  of  over-zealous  use  of 
electro  convulsive  therapy.  This  latter  ap- 
proach has  been  shown  to  have  little  value 
In  the  treatment  of  children. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  present  my  thoughts.  If  I  can  assist  fur- 
ther please  let  me  know. 


May  23,  1973 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJ3. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission has  proposed  regulations  for  re- 
porting and  recordkeeping  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Women  in  City  Gov- 
ernment United,  an  association  of  wom- 
en employed  in  various  agencies  of  the 
New  York  City  government,  have  sub- 
mitted a  statement  on  the  proposal,  and 
I  include  its  text  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 
Statement  of  Women  In  Cmr  Govern- 
ments Untted 

Women  In  City  Government  United  is  a 
confederation  of  women  from  New  York 
City  agencies  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  sex  discrimination  in  New  York  City  gov- 
ernment. Otir  membership  crosses  economic 
and  racial  lines,  and  includes  women  at  ev- 
ery level  of  City  government.  Over  the  past 
several  years,  we  have  worked  to  end  dis- 
crimination In  such  diverse  areas  as  mater- 
nity benefits,  pension  benefits,  health  insur- 
ance, disability  benefits,  and  hiring  and  pro- 
motion. We  have  made  some  significant 
progress  particularly  as  regards  the  City's 
maternity  policy.  However,  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  *e  achieve  equality  for 
women  employed  by  the  City  of  New  York. 

Our  most  Important  weapon  has  been  Title 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Under 
its  authority,  we  have  filed  nvimerous  class 
complaints  against  the  City,  and  expect  to 
file  many  more.  To  Insure  the  maximtun  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  efforts,  It  is  Important 
that  the  employment  information  reporting 
required  of  state  and  local  governments  be 
geared  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  actual 
functioning. 

Based  on  our  experience  with  the  City  of 
New  York  we  have  the  following  recommen- 
dations on  the  proposed  reporting  and  record 
keeping  regulations  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

1.  PUBLIC  HEARING   AND  NOTICE  FOB  EXEMPTION 
FROM    REPORTING    REQniBEMENTS 

In  the  event  a  political  Jurisdiction  re- 
quests an  exemption  or  delay  from  the  EEOC 
reporting  requirements  an  opportunity 
should  be  provided  for  Interested  parties  to 
offer  testimony  on  the  request.  This  should 
take  the  form  of  a  public  hearing.  Notice  of 
such  hearing  should  be  made  by  publication 
lor  a  week  in  the  Federal  Register  and  in 
at  least  one  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  the  political  Jurisdiction  seeking  the  ex- 
emption. Direct  mall  notice  should  also  be 
b'lven  to  all  parties  with  pending  complaints 
or  court  actions  against  the  political  Juris- 
diction. Publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
alone  would  not  be  adequate  since  It  is  not 
routinely  read  by  the  affected  employees. 

Our  experience  with  the  City  of  New  York 
has  been  that  whenever  we  requested  em- 
ployment data  we  were  told  that  it  was  too 
difficult  to  obtain.  For  over  a  year  and  a  half, 
we  have  been  awaiting  the  release  of  a  city- 
wide  employee  census  which  has  been  con- 
tinually delayed  because  of  alleged  difficul- 
ties In  compilation.  In  the  interim.  WICGU 
initiated  its  own  city  employment  surveys, 
and  found  that  the  City's  claims  of  hardship 
were  spurious  and,  we  su.spect.  a  mere  stalling 
tactic.  Incorporating  a  pxtbllc  hearing  re- 
quirement into  the  new  regulations  will  pro- 
vide an  important  safeguard  for  local  govern- 
ment employees. 
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2.   REPORTING  OF  TRAINEES  AND  APPRENTICES 

There  Is  no  provision  In  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations for  state  and  local  government  re- 
porting of  trainees  and  apprentices.  This  Is 
probably  the  result  of  an  Incorrect  assump- 
tion by  the  EEOC  that  local  governments  do 
not  have  employees  in  these  categories.  The 
City  of  New  York  has  a  system  of  trainee  posi- 
tions and  Is  also  experimenting  with  the  Idea 
of  Instituting  apprenticeship  programs. 
Since  the  EEOC  has  recognized  the  Impor- 
tance of  access  to  entry  level  training  m  Its 
reporting  requirements  for  private  employers, 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  extend  the  same  pro- 
tection to  public  employees. 

3.    INDIVIDUAL    AGENCY    REPORTS 

The  proposed  regulations  only  require  re- 
porting on  a  city- wide  basis.  It  Is  Important 
that  data  be  reported  on  an  agency-wide 
basis  as  well.  Employment  practices  are  as 
much  affected  by  agency  policies  as  city-wide 
policies.  Since  heads  of  agencies  have  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  within  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem in  determining  who  is  hired  and  pro- 
moted. It  is  Impossible  therefore  to  correct 
sex  discrimination  within  city  government 
without  examining  each  individual  agency 
as  a  unit.  Such  a  reporting  requirement 
would  be  analogous  to  the  policy  which  re- 
quires private  employers  to  file  an  EEO-1 
form  for  each  individual  establishment  as 
well  as  a  consolidated  report.  This  need  Is  not 
served  by  the  proposed  regulation  requiring 
the  reporting  of  employment  data  by  func- 
tion since  in  many  cases  these  functions 
overlap  several  different  agencies,  each  with 
a  different  employment  policy.  The  result  Is 
that  the  employment  policies  affecting  any 
one  function  will  not  be  tmlform. 

We  applaud  your  efforts  to  end  sex  dis- 
crimination In  city  and  state  government, 
and  hope  you  will  incorporate  our  sugges- 
tions so  that  the  proposed  regulations  can 
be  utilized  to  maximum  effectiveness. 


GEORGIA  "SPEAK-UP  JAYCETTE 
COMPETITION" 


HON.  BO  GINN 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  competing  in 
the  "State  Speak-Up  Jaycette  Competi- 
tion," Mrs.  Bonnie  Rose  Smith  of  Eman- 
uel Coimty,  Ga.,  gave  a  convincing  de- 
fense of  our  Nation's  free  enterprise 
system.  I  would  like  to  call  Mrs.  Smith's 
speech  to  the  attention  of  my  collea,gues. 
and  include  It  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Jatcees  Creed 

We  believe : 

That  faith  in  God  gives  meaning  and 
purpose  to  human  life; 

That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends 
the  sovereignty  of  nations; 

That  economic  justice  can  best  be  won  by 
free  man  through  free  enterprise; 

That  government  should  be  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men; 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  in  htiman 
personality; 

And  that  service  to  humanity  is  the  best 
work  of  life. 

I  thank  Almighty  God  for  our  great  Amer- 
ican heritage  of  freedom  which  Is  the  foun- 
dation stone  for  so  many  blessings  which  we 
enjoy  and  cherish  Foremost  among  these  Is 
the  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  lmj)or- 
tance  of  man,  the  right  of  free  choice  enter- 
prise, the  ownership  of  property,  the  priv- 
ilege to  direct  the  policies  of  government, 
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and  the  basic  freedom  which  permits  man  to 
develop  his  capabilities  and  build  a  ftill  and 
productive  life. 

The  American  people  have,  by  exercising 
those  God-given  rights,  built  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time,  the  greatest 
country  on  earth  providing  the  highest 
standard  of  living  known  to  mankind. 

In  receiving  these  blessings  we  must  accept 
the  challenge  to  defend  and  advance  them 
for  those  who  are  to  follow  us. 

The  American  Businessman  and  Woman, 
with  their  family-type  business  enterprises, 
has  been  the  foundation  stone  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  this  country.  The  preserva- 
tion and  strengthening  of  this  pattern  of 
free  enterprise  is  the  great  hope  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  strong  posi- 
tion of  effective  leadership  In  the  world 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  men. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  upon  our  gov- 
ernment in  carrying  forward  the  American 
heritage  of  freedom  and  providing  a  healthy 
and  wholesome  environment  in  which  the 
business  and  farm  enterprises  of  this  country 
can  operate.  I  believe  that  every  energy 
should  be  directed  to  the  ends. 

In  the  Two  Centuries  of  this  nation's  exist- 
ence, America  under  a  private  and  free  en- 
terprise system,  has  conquered  communi- 
cable diseases,  brought  Uterarcy  to  the 
masses,  all  but  abolished  starvation  and  pro- 
vided essential  and  productive  work  for 
practically  all  who  have  the  desire. 

We  have  transported  men  to  a  heavenly 
planet.  We  have  expanded  the  horizons  of  our 
citizens  to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  by 
giving  them  wheels  and  wings  and  electronic 
extensions  to  their  eyes,  ears,  hands,  and 
now  even  to  their  brains. 

Private  enterprise  In  America  has  made 
available  to  the  average  American,  Luxuries 
that  Just  a  short  time  ago  were  beyond  the 
reach   of  the   wealthiest   Plutocrat. 

But  these  material  things  of  the  Free 
Enterprise  system  are  not  the  greatest  of  our 
achievements.  The  chief  and  most  essential 
advantage  of  Free  Enterprise  Is  the  word 
"free" — free  as  opposed  to  "repressed."  Free 
as  opposed  to  "Controlled."  That  Freedom 
\a  our  Great  Hope. 
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TVA  CHAIRMAN  OUTLINES  NEW 
CHALLENGES 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  a  special  edition  celebrating  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority's  40th  anniver- 
sary, the  Decatur,  Ala.,  Daily.,  printed 
comments  from  Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  chair- 
man of  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors,  on 
the  present  and  future  role  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

He  calls  for  continuation  of  the  part- 
nership with  the  people  to  create  new 
patterns  of  living  from  the  fabric  of  the 
urban  Industrial  region  the  Valley  has 
become. 

Chairman  Wagner's  remarks  were  as 
follows : 

TVA  AND  THE  People 
(By  Aubrey  J.  Wagner) 

Plans  take  shape  for  a  pollution-free  city 
of  tomorrow,  where  children  have  green- 
space  to  play  and  to  grow.  Other  communi- 
ties built  to  the  needs  of  a  day  long  since 
past  are  reshaped  to  face  new  demands  from 
a  rapidly  urbanizing  society. 

Thousands  of  rusting  Junk  car  hulks  and 


scores  of  pest-infested  garbage  heaps  dis- 
appear from  once-blighted  landscapes.  Stu- 
dents gather  in  outdoor  learning  laboratories, 
seeing  and  feeling  the  tangible  relationships 
between  man  and  nature  in  a  way  no  desk- 
bound textbook  can  provide. 

The  heartbeat  of  a  mountain  man,  miles 
removed  in  time  and  place  from  any  modern 
medical  care,  Is  computer-analyzed  and  re- 
ferred to  diagnosis  to  a  physician  In  a  far- 
away city. 

The  unifying  thread  tying  these  seemingly 
disparate  activities  together  is  that  they  all 
are  current  examples  of  the  four-decade- 
old,  creative,  cooperative  partnership  forged 
between  TVA  and  the  people  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Region. 

Over  those  years,  the  Valley  has  become  a 
national  laboratory,  a  pathfinder  for  the  na- 
tion in  seeking  and  demonstrating  new  solu- 
tions to  new  and  changing  problems.  At  the 
core  of  this  effort  has  been  an  unswerving 
belief  in  the  absolute  necessity  for  full  par- 
ticipation and  involvement  by  all  levels  of 
government,  by  private  enterprise,  and,  most 
Importantly,  by  the  people  of  the  region 
themselves. 

As  TVA  observes  Its  40th  anniversary,  it 
pays  tribute  not  to  its  own  accomplishments, 
but  to  the  hundreds  of  Institutions  and  thou- 
sands of  individuals  who  breathed  life  into 
this  concept,  who  made  It  work  In  the  past 
and  who  must  make  It  work  In  the  futiure. 

The  eroded  land,  the  devastating  fioods, 
the  desperate  poverty  that  marked  and  de- 
fined the  Valley  of  yesterday  have  yielded  to 
this  Joint  effort. 

Local,  state,  and  federal  officials,  business- 
men and  farmers,  private  citizens  and  public 
servants,  all  Joined  together  as  a  regionwide 
team  to  electrify  the  Valley,  to  rebuild  Its 
farmlands  and  reforest  Its  woodlands,  to  help 
create  a  balanced  economy  that  Includes  in- 
dustry and  commerce  alongside  a  productive 
agriculture. 

Today,  at  a*tlme  when  the  dehumanizing 
forces  at  work  In  society  seem  to  whittle  down 
the  Importance  of  the  individual,  when 
lengthy  tomes  are  put  forth  about  man's  loss 
of  a  sense  of  self-worth,  when  the  space- 
spanning  complexities  of  a  modern  day  world 
seem  to  fragment  and  polarize  rather  than 
unite,  the  need  to  apply  this  cooperative 
partnership  to  the  contlnxiing  task  of  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  Is  greater  than  ever 
before. 

We  have  reached  a  time  when  we  must 
move  together  to  create  new  patterns  of  liv- 
ing from  the  fabric  of  the  urban-Industrial 
region  we  have  become.  Only  by  bringing 
broad  understanding  and  balanced  perspec- 
tive to  bear  on  the  tremendous  variety  of 
legitimate  but  often  competing  needs  In 
today's  society  can  we  hope  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges ahead.  We  must  concern  ourselves 
with  widening  the  options  available  as  to 
where  and  how  people  may  live,  work,  and 
play  In  the  years  ahead.  We  must  continually 
balance  the  need  for  a  healthy  economy  with 
a  quality  of  our  natural  environment  better 
than  we  have  ever  known. 

Fortunately,  the  elements  of  past  develop- 
ment have  produced  the  broad  guidelines  of 
a  direction  for  the  future.  Planned  Industrial 
growth  Is  helping  disperse  population  In  the 
Valley,  countering  the  national  trend  toward 
the  forced  concentration  of  people  Into 
sprawling,  economically  unmanageable  and 
environmentally  overwhelming  metropolitan 
clusters. 

The  people  who  are  filling  these  new  Jobs 
In  the  Valley  still  have  access  to  the  essential 
Ingredients  for  satisfying  living  and  working 
and  leisure  time  environments.  Acting  In 
unity  on  this  decentralized  pattern,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  plan  for  and  create  a 
rural-urban  mix  of  people  and  Jobs  and  serv- 
ices on  a  regionwide  basis.  We  have  a  frame- 
work within  which  we  can  cope  with  the 
complex  problems  raised  by  an  inevitably 
urbanizing  society  pressured  by  an  inevlt- 
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ably  growing  population.  The  alternative  to 
such  planning  Is  chaoe.  compounded  of  un- 
fettered development  and  maximum  adverse 
Impact  on  the  environment. 

Through  It  all  must  run  this  central  theme 
of  balance,  of  a  commitment  to  plans  and 
programs  which  will  provide  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  over  the  long- 
est priod  of  time.  The  principle  extends  to 
the  whole  spectrum  of  needs  facing  zhe  re- 
gion. It  applies  to  the  need  for  controlled 
water  supplies  and  the  need  for  scenic 
streams.  It  applies  to  questions  concerning 
where  trees  will  grow  and  which  lands  should 
remain  In  farmland  In  the  urbanizing  Valley 
of  tomorrow.  It  requires  continued  pioneer- 
ing to  meet  expanding  e.:ergy  needs  cleanly, 
safely,  and  reliably. 

It  Involves  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies for  waste  processing  and  recycling 
of  resources  and  new  techniques  for  educa- 
tion, health  care,  and  recreation.  It  includes 
the  need  for  comprehensive  Innovations  to 
revitalize  existing  towns  and  create  new  ones. 

A  strong,  cooperative  beginning  has  been 
made  in  all  of  these  areas — and  many  more. 
TVA  continues  its  basic  role  of  advising  and 
assisting,  of  providing  the  tools  which  the 
people  of  the  region  can  use  to  build  a  better 
life  for  theniiselves.  But  In  the  end.  It  la  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  who  must 
make  the  final  decisions  on  the  directions 
the  region  will  take. 

After  40  years.  TVA's  greatest  achievement 
has  been  to  help  prove  that  participatory 
democracy  is  more  than  theory,  that  a  people 
and  their  governnfent  can  wOTk  together  for 
a  common  goal.  It  Is  In  the  continuing 
strength  of  this  partnership  that  we  will  find 
the  measure  of  all  of  our  efforts  to  build  last- 
ing quality  Into  the  total  fabric  of  life  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 


CHEMICAL   WARFARE— ra 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  racist 
nations  of  Portugal  and  South  Africa 
are  using  American  herbicides  In  the  per- 
petration of  chemical  warfare  against 
southern  African  citizens. 

Following  are  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures  showing  UJ3.  sales  of  her- 
bicides to  Portugal  and  South  Africa 
from  1969  to  1971 : 

1969: 

Republic  of  South  Africa $1,  200,  616 

Portugal 57.330 

1970: 

Republic  of  South  Africa 2, 736, 696 

Portugal    343,980 

1971: 

Republic  of  South  Africa 3,  623,  896 

Portugal 114',  660 

As  can  be  seen,  herbicide  sales  have 
sharply  increased. 

The  military  use  of  these  herbicides 
is  in  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  which — 

Solemnly  calls  upon  all  States  to  cease 
forthwith  the  sale  and  shipment  of  arms, 
ammunition  of  all  types  and  military  ve- 
hicles to  South  Africa. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  August 
1963. 
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The  U.S.  shipping  of  poisonous  chemi- 
cals to  Portugal  and  South  Africa  is  also 
in  violation  of  an  arms  embargo  adopted 
by  our  Government  in  1961. 

In  light  of  these  disturbing  facts,  I  will 
soon  introduce  "The  Herbicide  Export 
Control  Act  of  1973"  and  "The  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Prevention  Act  of  1973"  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  former  proposal  will  halt  the  ex- 
portation of  2,4,5-T  herbicides. 

The  latter  will  halt  the  exportation 
of  all  classes  of  herbicides  to  Portugal 
and  South  Africa. 

I  welcome  the  cosponsorship  and  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  on  these  two  pieces 
of  legislation. 


May  2S,  1973 


GLOBAL  GIVEAWAY 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business 
recently  issued  a  commentary  on  this  Na- 
tion's foolish  and  wasteful  multibillion- 
dollar  annual  foreign  giveaway  program 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

I  include  it  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

A  Global  I.O.U.  Flood 

If  one  can  imagine  oneself  in  a  position 
whereby  he  has  delinquent  notes  In  every 
bank  In  town  that  have  gone  unpaid  for 
months,  or  even  years,  and  in  addition,  has 
placed  himself  In  a  Judgment  proof  condition 
so  the  banks  cannot  collect,  this  is  a  start 
toward  understanding  opposition  to  any 
more  foreign  aid  expenditures. 

Then  if  one  can  further  Imagine  going  to 
these  banks  and  saying  you  would  like  more 
money  on  personal  I.O.U.  s  because  you  want 
to  give  some  gifts  to  brothers-in-law  because 
they  do  not  hold  you  In  the  highest  regard 
and  you  want  to  change  their  attitude,  then 
you  can  understand  what  the  battle  Is  all 
about. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
hasn't  the  slightest  chance  of  making  good 
on  the  $80  billion  held  by  foreigners,  there 
Is  still  a  drive  to  spend  more  on  foreign  aid. 
For  a  long  time,  voting  through  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  the  na- 
tion's Independent  business  people  have 
called  for  an  end  to  this  give  away. 

The  analogy  cited  above  is  pretty  accurate. 
The  United  States  has  scattered  paper  dol- 
lars all  over  the  world,  and  nobody  holding 
them  knows  what  to  do  with  them.  At  one 
time,  the  United  States  said  It  would  give  up 
an  ounce  of  gold  for  every  $35  but  when  the 
so-called  "gold  window"  was  closed,  this 
world  was  denied  this  recourse.  Of  course  this 
was  largely  academic,  because  with  around 
$10  billion  left  in  gold,  the  U.S.  could  have 
paid  off  only   16  cents  on  the  dollar. 

As  every  business  oi)erator  knows,  when- 
ever a  business  gets  Into  that  kind  of  a  posi- 
tion, It's  not  long  for  this  world. 

Yet,  there  Is  this  strange  push  to  plaster 
the  world  with  more  I.O.U.  s. 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  lot  of  Intellectual 
sounding  Information  released  about  reform 
of  the  monetary  system  somewhere  In  the 


area  of  the  International  Monetary  F^ind, 
or  the  IMF.  But  this  is  all  predicated  on  na- 
tions exchanging   I.O.U.'s  with  each  other. 

Among  some  nations  this  perhaps  could 
work  where  the  amount  of  the  I.O.U.'s  are 
limited,  and  are  only  out  for  a  short  time. 

But  the  U.S.  Is,  unfortunately,  not  In  that 
position. 

Thus,  throwing  around  the  world  more 
I.O.U  s  which  Is  all  further  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditure would  amount  to.  Is  somewhat 
akin  to  the  local  fire  department  pumping 
gasoline  onto  the  flames  destroying  a  build- 
ing. But  perhaps  the  fault  Is  that  the  in- 
dependent business  people  just  don't  under- 
stand the  "new  economics."  Perhaps  when 
they  get  Into  a  financial  bind,  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  pay  off  creditors,  they  should  take 
everything  out  of  the  cash  register  and 
hand  It  out  to  every  bum  and  "con"  man  that 
comes  down  the  street. 


MR.  DILLON  GRAHAM  RETIRES 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  familiar  and 
friendly  face  will  be  missing  from  the 
House  press  gallery  when  we  convene 
next  week. 

I  am  speaking  of  Dillon  Graham,  an 
Associated  Press  correspondent  who  has 
covered  House  proceedings  since   1947. 

Mr.  Graham,  after  being  a  member 
of  the  fourth  estate  for  44  years,  is  re- 
tiring this  week  and  moving  with  his 
wife  to  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

Mr.  Graham's  byline  has  been  a  fa- 
miliar one  for  these  many  years,  begin- 
ing  in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  where  he  was  a 
reporter,  sports  editor,  and  city  editor  of 
the  Gainesville  Daily  Sun  while  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Graham  joined  the  Associated 
Press  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  January  15, 
1929,  and  has  been  an  AP  man  ever  since. 

In  Atlanta,  he  was  named  regional 
sports  editor  and  becsmie  one  of  the  best 
known  sportswriters  in  the  South,  large- 
ly through  his  colorful  and  accurate  re- 
porting of  football  and  golf. 

The  Associated  Press  transferred  Mr. 
Graham  to  Washington  in  1934  to  write 
sports  here  and  3  years  later  sent 
him  to  Charlotte,  N.C.,  as  bureau  chief 
responsible  for  news  coverage  in  the 
Carolinas. 

Mr.  Graham  returned  to  Washington 
in  1947,  where  he  covered  the  entire 
spectrum  of  national  affairs  from  the 
special  point  of  view  of  the  Southeastern 
States. 

Mr.  Graham,  in  his  many  years  in  the 
fourth  estate,  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  being  a  hard  working,  aggressive 
journalist,  the  kind  of  correspondent 
who  ferreted  out  the  facts  and  reported 
his  stories  fairly  and  without  bias. 

Mr.  Graham  will  be  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  press  gallery  and  by  thosp 
of  us  who  have  come  to  respect  his  hon- 
esty in  reporting. 


May  23,  1973 


SMALL  CITIES  SCRAMBLE 
FOR  FUEL,  TOO 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  small  cities 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  the  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  they 
need  to  keep  municipal  vehicles  rolling. 
For  example,  the  city  of  Marshfleld  re- 
ceived no  bids  at  all  on  diesel  fuel  and  is 
having  to  buy  it  by  the  tankwagon  at  ris- 
ing market  prices.  Only  one  company 
bid  for  the  right  to  furnish  gasoline  for 
city -owned  vehicles  for  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year,  and  city  officials 
fear  there  may  be  no  response  at  all 
when  they  put  the  July-December  con- 
tract out  to  bid. 

To  show  how  relatively  small  cities  are 
having  to  scramble  for  fuel  supplies  just 
like  huge  metropolises.  I  insert  an  article 
from  the  Marshfleld,  Wis.,  News-Herald 
of  May  16: 

Fuel  Problem  Concerns  Cttt 

City-owned  vehicles  face  the  prospect  of 
sputtering  to  a  halt  in  the  last  half  of  this 
year  If  the  city  follows  Its  customary  bid  and 
purchase  procedures. 

The  city  win  ask  for  bids  for  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  supplies  for  July  through  December, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  it  may  not  get  a 
response. 

"If  the  last  solicitation  for  bids  Is  an  indi- 
cation. It  doesn't  look  too  good."  City  Eng. 
George  Schneider  said.  "We  had  only  one 
bidder  for  the  first  half  of  this  year.  In  the 
last  half  of  1972  we  had  five.  Before  that  we 
have  run  as  high  as  nine,  with  usually  six  or 
seven." 

The  city  received  no  bids  at  all  on  diesel 
fuel.  Street  Supt.  Marcellus  Jlrschele  said, 
"We're  buying  diesel  fuel  at  market  prices,  a 
tanker  at  a  time." 

The  city  uses  about  120,000  gallons  of  regu- 
lar gasoline  annually  and  an  additional  8,000 
gallons  of  prsmium.  Vehicle  consumption 
diesel  fuel  runs  about  35,000  gallons. 

Prices  in  the  current  bid  period  also  differ 
sharply  from  the  previous  period.  Schneider 
said  that  Mobil  Oil,  the  only  bidder,  asked 
13.7  cents  for  regular,  up  a  penney;  16  cents 
for  premium,  up  1.3  cents.  The  city  pays  no 
state  or  federal  taxes  for  fuels. 

"The  price  for  regular  in  the  last  bid  pe- 
riod was  the  highest  amount  we've  paid  since 
1959,"  Schneider  said:  "The  price  quoted  for 
premium  was  the  highest  price  we've  paid 
since  1957." 

If  the  city  receives  bids  for  gasoline  for  the 
second  half  of  1973,  It  Is  likely  that  prices 
will  be  even  higher,  Schneider  said,  "Chicago 
recently  took  bids  on  10  million  gallons  of 
gasollre.  They  received  one  bid  with  a  price 
5  cents  higher  than  previous,  and  the  com- 
pany w.  uld  not  make  a  commitment  to  fur- 
nish the  whole  supply." 

The  gasoline  shortage  may  underline  an- 
other advantage  of  living  in  smaller  commu- 
nities. Schneider  said  that  the  oil  companies 
are  more  hesitant  to  bid  on  large  quantities 
of  gas. 

"The  state  Department  of  Local  Affairs  and 
Development  is  working  on  a  cooperative  pur- 
chasing venture  to  see  if  savings  can  be 
achieved  by  the  combined  purchase  of  gov- 
ernmental units,"  Schneider  explained.  "In 
a  recent   conversation,    they   said   that   the 
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combined  bidding  of  gasoline  Isn't  feasible  at 
this  time. 

"They  didn't  specifically  say  this,  but  I 
guess  they  feel  that  combining  the  require- 
ments Into  a  single,  large  bid  may  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Individual  cities. 
They  do  plan  to  go  ahead  with  cooperative 
purchasing  of  other  supplies." 

Marshfield's  requirements  are  relatively 
small  In  comparison  with  large  cities,  but 
whether  or  not  the  city  will  receive  bids  on 
its  gas  supplies  still  remains  a  high-octane 
question. 


NEWSPAPER  SALUTES  TVA 
ACCOMPLISHMEN  TS 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  in  the  Florence,  Ala.,  Times 
has  concisely  summarized  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority during  the  past  40  years. 

The  newspaper  points  out  that  prog- 
ress throughout  Alabama  has  been  un- 
matched anywhere  and  today  this  region 
is  the  most  booming  part  of  the  State 
of  Alabama.  Distractions  can  make  little 
dent  in  the  accomplishments  of  this  vital 
institution. 

I  submit  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  and  include  it  in  my  remarks : 

[From  the  Florence  Times.  May  19,  1973] 
Happv  Birthdat,  TVA  On  No.  40 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  U  now  40 
years  old. 

TVA  celebrated  Its  anniversary  last  week — 
and  along  with  progress  unmatched  by  such 
governmental  agency  in  our  nation. 

We  can  say  this  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction. For  there  Is  no  other  agency  like 
TVA,  It's  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In  Amer- 
ica today. 

So  how  fortunate  we  are  here  In  the  Valley 
that  a  senator  named  George  Norrls,  by 
some  auspicious  fate,  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  which  bills  for 
the  disposal  of  its  properties  were  referred. 

Sen.  Lister  Hill  himself,  one  of  the  prime 
forces  behind  the  formation  of  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  once  noted:  "this 
Issue  was  controversial  and  the  properties 
were  not  located  In  his  own  state  (Nebraska) . 
But  for  George  Norrls  there  could  be  no 
hiding  place  ...  He  was  obliged  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  people — the  people  of  my  state, 
the  people  of  adjacent  states  far  from  the 
state  he  represented." 

So  beginning  on  May  18,  1933.  TVA  was 
launched.  It  was  a  depression  year  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Tennessee  was  poverty-stricken. 
Isolated,  eroded. 

Today  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  the  most 
booming   part   of    this   preat   state. 

And  there  can  b3  no  denying  that  the 
most   single    reason    for   this   Is   TVA. 

TVA  stands  alone  as  the  giant  of  the 
natural  resource  development — embracing,  in 
addition  to  Its  power  system,  flood  control 
and  navigation — programs  of  forestry,  agri- 
culture, tributary  area  development,  recrea- 
tion and  others. 

The  TVA  story  is  now  completely  one  of 
prldeful  progress.  Controversies  have  occa- 
sionally surrounded  the  agencies. 

Dixon- Yates  immediately  comes  to  mind. 
And,  of  course,  even  at  this  writing,  TVA  Is 
under  attack   by  some  environmentalists. 
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But  such  distractions  make  little  dent  In 
the  great  accomplishments  of  TVA.  The 
agency  continues  to  draw  worldwide  atten- 
tion and  is  a  model  for  underdeveloped 
regions  all  over  the  world. 

Forty  years  of  TVA— it  makes  one  wonder 
where  we  would  have  been  without  It. 


HARRISON  HIGH  NO. 
ON  THE  B-1 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    KENTtrCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.   BRECKINRIDGE.   Mr.   Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  call  attention  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  several  young  people 
in  my  own  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky.  The  Harrison  County  High 
School  chapter  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC 
recently  authored  the  winning  essay  on 
the  national  contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Air  Force  Association,  on  the  merits  of 
the  B-1  bomber.  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate these  young  people,  including  their 
teachers  and  parents,  and  enclose  an  ac- 
count from  their  school  newspaper.  Ruf- 
fles and  Flourishes,  of  their  reactions 
upon  winning  the  prize. 
Here  follows  the  enclosed  accoimt : 
108   Units   Compete — B-1    Entht   Wins 
National   Contest 
(By  James  Brown) 
Sometime  after  lunch,  Tuesday,  April  24, 
Lt  Col  Bryan  J.  Slfford,  Aerospace  Education 
Instructor  at  Harrison  County  High  School, 
received  an  Important  phone  call  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  call  was  to  Inform  cadets 
of  the  HCHS  Squadron  that  they  were  the 
national  winners  of  the  B-1  Contest. 

A  team  of  cadets  of  the  Squadron  partici- 
pated In  a  contest  entitled,  "Why  America 
Needs  the  B-1  Bomber."  This  contest,  spon- 
sored by  the  Air  Force  Association,  was  open 
to  all  AFJROTC  units  throughout  the  coun- 
try (For  more  details,  please  see  the  story, 
"B-1  Contest  Announced",  in  the  November, 
1972  Issue  of  "RuflSes  and  Flourishes"). 

It  Is  hard  to  say  exactly  how  those  cadets 
who  worked  on  the  team  felt  upon  hearing 
the  news.  However,  I,  being  one  of  them,  can 
testify  that  we  were  all  overwhelmed  to  say 
the  least. 

The  Ky.  51st  used  videotape  as  the  medium 
of  production  for  the  entry.  The  entry  was 
put  up  against  107  other  entries  throughout 
the  country.  These  were  in  various  media  of 
production  and  were  both  humorous  as  well 
as  serious. 

The  HCHS  Squadron  used  a  serious  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  Speakers  explained 
the  need  for  the  B-1  bomber  In  our  defense 
system  and  the  reasons  behind  this  need.  Its 
position  m  the  triad  defense  system,  and  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  B-1  itself. 

Besides  the  Squadron's  team,  headed  by 
Cadet  Lt  Col  Rick  Perraut,  fellow  students 
helped  to  make  the  production  possible.  John 
Lair  produced  and  directed  the  film  and 
Chuck  Cooper  helped  with  the  camera  work. 
The  cadets  are  grateful  for  the  work  done  by 
these  people. 

Speakers  on  camera  were  C/Lt  Col  Rick 
Perraut,  C/Maj  Rick  Clifford.  C/Capt  Tod 
Owens,  and  Cadet  2nd  Lts.  Charles  Knight 
and  James  Brown.  Cameramen  were  C/MaJ 
John  LaBore  and  C/2nd  Lt  Carl  Hackney. 
Other   cadets    of    the    squadron   helped   re- 
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search  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  for  the 
production. 

In  order  to  finish  the  production  by  the 
deadline.  It  became  necessary  for  these  men 
to  work  both  before  and  after  school.  With 
the  announcement  of  the  winner,  everyone 
seemed  to  agree  that  it  was  well  worth  the 
effort. 

Prizes  Include  a  (4.000  scholarship,  a  cross- 
country  trip  for  one  member  of  the  unit,  a 
plaque,  and  other  Items.  The  tape  will  be 
shown  at  the  Air  Force  Association's  National 
Convention,  Sept.  27-30.  In  Washington,  D.C. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS IS  A  SUCCESS  IN  SOUTH- 
WEST 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15,  when  the  House  passed  a  bill 
extending  the  life  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  I  took  that  occasion  to 
remark  on  the  many  benefits  the  pro- 
gram has  brought  this  country.  This 
week,  I  again  rose  to  support  the  com- 
promise version  of  this  legislation. 

As  I  said  on  both  occasions,  the  EDA  is 
not  a  program  which  can  hope  to  be  100 
percent  successful  because  it  was  de- 
signed to  take  the  risk  of  attracting 
business  to  underdeveloped  areas,  risks 
that  private  enterprise  seldom  take. 

I  did  point  out,  however,  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  extremely  successfiil  in 
the  Southwest,  and  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  several  case  histories  of 
EDA  projects  which  have  achieved  their 
goals.  These  are  by  no  means  unusual  in 
the  scope  of  the  problem  or  the  degree  of 
difficulty  that  was  encountered. 

The  examples  include  projects  designed 
to  bring  jobs  into  a  county  which  lost  40 
percent  of  its  population  in  10  years,  a 
program  to  increase  the  living  standards 
of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  construction  of  a  voca- 
tional school  in  an  area  where  unemploy- 
ment was  as  high  as  24  percent. 

Without  EDA  funds  and  direction, 
these  areas  and  the  people  in  them  would 
still  be  struggling  on  the  brink  of  poverty. 
Southwest  Area  EDA  Projects 

DUMAS,    DESHA    COUNTY,    ARKANSAS 

Direct  grants — Industrial  park;  water 
storage.  Two  projects. 

Total  Grants:  $176,470,000. 

Estimated  New  Jobs:  1.050. 

Dumas,  Arkansas  is  located  In  Desha 
County,  which  was  designated  for  EDA  as- 
sistance on  the  basis  of  population  loss — 
almost  40%  between  1950  and  1960. 

In  1968,  local  leaders  In  Dumas  raised 
money  to  purchase  land  for  a  110-acre  in- 
dustrial park  and  donated  the  park  to  the 
city.  EDA  funds  provided  for  the  necessary 
public  facilities.  Since  that  time  five  firms 
funded  locally  and  employing  more  than 
1.050  people  have  moved  Into  the  park;  the 
park  has  been  expanded  by  30  acres:  the 
community  has  built  a  publicly  owned  ma- 
rina and  has  constructed  a  $1  million  high 
school  Other  manufacturers  moved  into  the 
town  and  existing  businesses  expanded  their 
employment. 

As  a  result  of  substantial  improvement  in 
both  unemployment  rates  and  the  levels  of 
median    family    Income,    Desha    County   no 
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longer  qualifies  for  designation  under  regu- 
lar EDA  criteria.  And  minorities  have  shared 
In  the  local  economic  progress.  In  this  area 
where  40  percent  of  the  population  la  non- 
white,  over  two  thirds  of  the  new  jobs  In 
the  industrial  park  are  filled  by  minority 
employees. 

Local  leaders  attribute  the  Increase  In 
employment,  in  local  sales  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  In  rising  local  Income  to  the  stimu- 
lus provided  by  the  EDA  grants. 

MESCALERO  APACHE  TRIBE,  NEW  MEXICO 

EDA  Funds:  $3,917,000. 

EDA  has  assisted  In  buUdlng  two  sectors 
In  the  economy  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe 
In  New  Mexico — Cattle  Raising  and  Tourism. 
In  1968,  EDA  granted  the  Tribe  $144,000  to 
buUd  100  miles  of  fence  on  their  cattle  range 
so  that  the  Tribe  could  make  better  use  of 
Its  water  and  grazing  land  resources. 

The  Mescaleros  own  a  herd  of  around  6,000 
Herefords,  which  bring  them  $360,000  In  gross 
annual  income. 

Another  $212,800  Public  Works  Grant  has 
helped  the  Tribe  develop  a  "commercial 
park"  to  serve  both  Indians  and  tourists. 
Tribal  members  run  a  general  store  and  a 
service  station,  both  financed  by  EDA  busi- 
ness loans;  as  well  as  a  recreation  area,  In- 
dian village  tourist  attraction,  and  arts  and 
craft  sales  operations.  Besides  creating  new 
sources  of  Jobs  and  Income,  the  commercial 
park  offers  goods  and  services  that  Indian 
families  formerly  had  to  travel  30  miles  for. 

In  addition  to  the  EDA  funded  projects,  the 
Mescalero  Tribe  has  been  able  to  construct 
new  housing,  purchase  a  ski  facility,  establish 
a  fish  hatchery,  and  build  a  hospital  and  an 
elementary  school  with  Tribal  funds  and  oth- 
er Federal  aid. 

Future  plans  Include  building  a  reservoir 
to  provide  water  for  Industrial,  agricultural, 
domestic,  and  recreational  use. 

ALEXANDRIA,    LA. 

Description:  Water  Project. 

EDA  Funds:  $5,315,000. 

A  new  $55  million  llnerboard  plant  In  Alex- 
andria was  built  by  the  Plnevllle  Kraft  Com- 
pany after  EDA  provided  a  $5.3  million  grant 
to  a  $12  million  addition  to  the  city's  water 
system.  Over  300  new  workers  participated 
in  the  plant's  $3.5  million  annual  payroll, 
and  10%  of  these  are  from  the  poorest 
parishes  In  the  Klsatchle-Delta  Economic  De- 
velopment District.  Even  more  Important  to 
these  parishes  Is  the  $9  million  spent  annual- 
ly by  the  company  on  wood  supply  contracts 
which  provide  1,000  Eiddltlonal  Jobs,  accord- 
ing to  the  District  staff.  The  plant  Is  pres- 
ently (March  1973),  constructing  a  $6  million 
addition. 

Alexandria,  Louisiana,  is  a  growth  center 
for  the  nine  parish  Economic  Development 
District,  located  In  northcentral  Louisiana. 
Six  of  the  parishes  in  the  District  are  eligible 
for  EDA  assistance  because  of  high  unem- 
ployment rates  and  heavy  out-mlgratlon  due 
to  mechanization  of  agriculture. 

PBTOR,    MAYXS   COUNTY,    OKUL. 

Description:  Industrial  Park  Water  and 
Sewer. 

EDA  Funds:  Total  Cost:  $1,594,000. 

Jobs:  About  791  new. 

Pryor,  Mayes  County,  Oklahoma,  Is  about 
50  miles  northeast  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  The 
Oklahoma  Ordnance  Plant,  five  miles  south 
of  Pryor,  was  buUt  during  World  War  II  and 
provided  employment  for  practicaUy  every- 
one In  the  area.  After  the  war,  the  Ordnance 
Plant  was  closed  causing  a  decline  In  popula- 
tion and  employment. 

In  1961,  the  Oklahoma  Ordnance  Works 
Authority  was  organized  under  the  public 
trust  laws  of  Oklahoma  to  purchase  the 
Oklahoma  Ordnance  Plant  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  10,040-acre  site  was 
purchased  by  the  City  of  Pryor  to  establish 
an  industrial  district  to  attract  Industry  to 
the  area  and  is  now  known  as  the  Mld- 
Amerlca  Industrial  District. 
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Three  grants  totaling  $994,000  and  two 
loans  totaling  $477,000  were  obtained  from 
EDA  to  prepare  the  site  for  Industry.  A  $123,- 
000  grant  was  obtained  from  FWPCA  to 
assist  In  sewering  the  area.  Funds  totaled 
$1,594,000  and  were  used  to  dismantle  and 
salvage  usable  equipment,  rehabilitate  usable 
structures,  clear  the  area  of  debris  and  un- 
usable structures  and  build  water  and  sewer 
facilities  and  streets. 

Several  plants  were  located  within  the 
Industrial  site  prior  to  obtaining  EDA  assist- 
ance for  site  development.  These  plants 
have  already  expanded  and  now  provide  210 
additional  Jobs. 

Since  EDA  participation  In  the  project 
began  in  1966,  15  new  Industries  have  begun 
operations  within  the  project  site,  providing 
430  full-time  and  12  part-time  Jobs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Oklahoma  Ordnance  Works  Author- 
ity staff  has  grown  to  eight  full-time  em- 
ployees. 

The  total  number  of  new  Jobs  created  by 
the  project  Include  430  on  the  project  site  by 
new  Industry,  210  on  the  project  site  by  the 
expansion  of  existing  Industry,  113  by  the 
construction  of  new  businesses  In  and 
ad'acent  to  Pryor,  and  38  by  the  expansion 
of  businesses  in  Pryor.  This  amounts  to  a 
total  of  791  new  Jobs  at  which  people  are 
now  employed. 

MOUNTAIN    HOME.    BAXTER    COUNTY,    ARK. 

Direct  Grant  and  Loan. 

Water  Treatment,  Storage  and  Transmis- 
sion Faculties,  Sewer  and  Sewage  Treatment. 

Total  Cost:  $2,710,000. 

EDA  Grant:  1,355,000. 

EDA  Loan:  1,356,000. 

Jobs:  1,016. 

An  Investment  of  $2,710,000  ($1,355,000  to 
be  repaid  to  the  Government)  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  com- 
bined with  local  Initiative  resulted  in  a  $7.6 
million  economic  development  program  to 
create  over  1.000  new  Jobs  In  Mountain  Home, 
Arkansas. 

In  1966  EDA  approved  a  grant  for  the  con- 
struction of  water  purification  and  storage 
facilities,  transmission  mains,  sewage  treat- 
ment and  collection  facilities  to  serve  a  500- 
acre  Industrial  park  and  Its  Industries.  The 
project  was  completed  In  1969  and  provides 
water  for  Mountain  Home  and  Its  neighbor- 
ing communities.  Nine  new  firms  now  occupy 
the  park. 

Since  that  date  unemployment  In  Baxter 
County  has  dropped  below  6%.  The  per 
capita  Income  for  the  County  has  climbed 
from  21st  to  5th  among  Arkansas'  75  counties. 

An  Industrial  development  corporation, 
formed  to  undertake  the  Industrial  park  op- 
eration and  financing,  assists  In  plant  loca- 
tion. The  City  of  Mountain  Home  has  com- 
pleted construction  of  a  modern  airport  to 
provide  freight  and  passenger  service  for  the 
surrounding  six-county  area. 

Over  $1,000,000  in  local  fimds  was  spent  to 
enlarge  Mountain  Home's  hospital  Into  a  re- 
gional hospital  to  provide  medical  facilities 
for  the  Increasing  population.  In  addition, 
Mountain  Home  built  a  modern  high  school 
and  two  large  shopping  centers  which  created 
another  150  new  Jobs.  Building  permits  in 
Mountain  Home  have  doubled  since  1968. 

Most  importantly,  private  capital  Invest- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  provided 
for  the  expansion  and  equipping  of  the  area's 
Industrial  facilities  to  permit  further  expan- 
sion and  Increased  employment  for  Moun- 
tain Home  and  Baxter  County. 

BROWNSVILLE.    CAMERON    COUNTY,    TEX. 

Direct  grants  and  business  loan  Port  Im- 
provements, grain  elevator,  water  and  sewer. 

Eight  projects. 

EDA  Grants:  $6,187,000. 

EDA  Loans:  $517,000. 

Estimated  New  Jobs :  820. 

Between  April  1966  and  June  1972,  EDA 
approved  seven  grants  totaling  over  $5  mil- 
lion and  aided  a  privately  owned  company 
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with  a  business  loan  of  $617,000  In  Browns- 
ville, Texas.  During  the  same  period,  EDA 
funded  six  additional  grants  for  $2,129,000 
for  neighboring  communities  of  BrownsvlUe 
In  Cameron  County.  This  was  done  in  order 
to  help  the  Brownsville  area  overcome  prob- 
lems of  low  income;  low  educational  stand- 
ards; dual  language  barrier;  poor  health  and 
housing;  high  in-mlgratlon  from  the  rural 
areas;  seasonal  unemployment  among  mi- 
grant works  which  causes  the  tmemployment 
rate  to  fluctuate  from  6  to  18%. 

HelDed  by  the  EDA  grants,  Brownsville  has 
enlarged  Its  cargo  wharves  and  bulkheads, 
doubled  Its  grain  handling  facilities  and  ex- 
panded Its  shrimp  and  fishing  harbor  by  one 
third.  Water  and  sewer  Improvements  funded 
by  EDA  have  vastly  Improved  the  city's 
health  standards.  Becaiise  of  the  water  and 
sewer  improvementa,  several  commercial 
firms  have  decided  to  locate  In  the  city. 

GONZAUBB,  TEX. 

EDA  Funds:    $120,000. 

A  grant  of  $120,000  was  made  by  EDA  to 
the  Texas  Rehabilitation  Center  and  the 
Texas  Rehabilitation  Hospital  of  Gonzales 
Warm  Spring  Foundation,  Inc.,  Gonzales, 
Texas,  for  the  rehabilitation  and  alteration 
of  an  existing  vacant  building  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Center  thereby  enlarging  the  training 
and  housing  space  of  the  center.  The  Center 
trains  unemployed  severely  physically  handi- 
capped persons  for  competition  In  the  job 
market.  The  handicapped  condition  of  the 
trainees  requires  that  they  be  full  time  resi- 
dents of  the  Center,  therefore,  living  quar- 
ters in  addition  to  classroom  and  recreation 
space,  must  be  provided  for  the  students. 

The  new  faculty  opened  its  doors  during 
the  first  week  of  January  1973,  and  enrolled 
35  students  in  ita  first  semester.  The  courses 
have  been  arranged  and  are  managed  by  the 
Central  Texas  College  of  Kallne,  Texas.  It 
Is  estimated  that  with  the  addition  of  this 
facility,  the  Center  will  provide  the  job  mar- 
ket with  200  trained  persons  per  year,  a  large 
number  of  whom  will  come  from  the  poor 
minority  citizens  of  the  state. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  reaffirm  the  traditional  love  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  for  their  homeland, 
their  heritage,  and  the  ideals  of  freedom 
smd  dignity  for  all  men. 
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THE    40TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
GREAT  FAMINE  OF  THE  UKRAINE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  May  27,  the  Ukrainian-Ameri- 
can Congress  Committee  will  solemnly 
commemorate  the  deaths  of  more  than 
7  million  Ukrainians  in  the  famine  of 
1932-33.  They  will  be  joined  by  Ukrain- 
ian groups  throughout  the  world.  The 
famine  was  coie  of  the  most  tragic  events 
in  the  1,000-year  history  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people.  In  1  short  year,  almost 
one-fifth  of  the  region's  farmers  starved 
to  death  because  of  their  efforts  to  re- 
sist collectivization  of  their  family  farms 
by  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  my  home  city  of  Detroit,  more  than 
100,000  Ukrainian -Americans  will  recall 
the  period  of  starvation  and  suffering 
that  afOirted  the  "breadbasket  of  Eu- 
rope." Five  thousand  persons  are  expect- 
ed to  participate  in  a  rally  and  march, 
and  memorial  services  will  be  held  in  the 
Ukrainian  churches  of  Metropolitan  De- 
troit. 

On  the  anniversary  of  this  manmade 
disaster.  I  join  with  all  Ukrainians  In 
mourning  the  dead  of  the  great  famine. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  16,  I  was  pleased,  along  with 
many  Members  of  the  House,  to  attend 
the  annual  presentation  of  legislative 
proposals  made  to  Members  of  the  House 
by  seversd  smaJl  business  associations. 

These  presentations  were  originated  by 
the  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England — SBANE — of  Waltham,  Mass., 
nearly  three  decades  ago  to  present  spe- 
cific proposals  to  enhance  the  economic 
posture  of  small  business  and  encourage 
the  development  and  growth  of  Ameri- 
ctin  free  enterprise. 

This  year  SBANE  was  joined  in  mak- 
ing the  presentation  by  the  Independent 
Business  Association  of  Wisconsin — IBA- 
W — of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the  Small 
Manufacturers  Council — SMC — of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Small  business  has  always  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  on  Capitol  Hill. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
because  of  the  wide  interest  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  problems  of  small  business 
and  in  the  interest  of  51,2  million  small 
businesses  in  the  country  who  contribute 
to  40  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, employing  almost  half  of  the  work 
force  of  this  Nation,  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
highlights  of  the  presentation  made  by 
these  organizations. 

The  legislative  program  follows : 
Small  Business:   An  American 
Cornerstone 

Small  business  Is  a  quality-of-life  issue. 

Indeed,  the  survival  and  the  strengthening 
of  America's  small  business  community  is  not 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  entre- 
preneur, although  he  will  be  one  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries. The  larger  group  of  beneficiaries 
win  be  the  American  public  which,  because 
the  small  business  has  always  been  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  the  American  economy, 
has  tended  to  forget  that  the  existence  of  a 
large,  thriving  small  business  community  is 
one  of  the  elements  that  adds  great  strengtli 
to  the  warp  of  the  American  social   fabri;. 

Much  of  the  present  state  of  public  OTinion 
about  American  business  is  due  to  the  em- 
phasis on  the  large  corporation.  There  is  no 
way  to  avoid  this  emphasis.  The  most  Impor- 
tant labor  union  contracts  are  with  major 
corporations.  Government  activities  directed 
toward  business  usually  play  up  the  big 
names,  as  In  Justice  Department  anti-trust 
suits  against  large  corporations  or  in  actions 
of  the  Securities  &  Exchange  Commission,  in 
the  entertainment  media,  the  executive  suite 
of  the  large  corporation  Is  more  often  the 
setting  than  the  front-office  of  a  machine 
shop  employing  50  workers. 

At  the  time  of  the  February,  1972  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Industrial  World 
Ahead.  Thomas  W.  Benham.  president  of 
Opinion  Research  Corporation,  presented  the 
re.sults  of  a  study  his  firm  had  done  for  the 
conference.  It  found  a  sharp  decline  In  the 


public's  approval  of  business  from  1965  to 
1971.  In  1965  some  47'>  of  the  public  had 
expressed  disapproval  of  business;  in  1971, 
the  figure  had  risen  to  60 -^'r.  In  the  same 
period  of  time,  those  who  expressed  "high 
approval"  of  business  declined  from  20 ''r  to 
only  llTc.  Furthermore,  only  27  Cc  thought 
that  competition  serves  to  keep  prices  fair, 
and  62  "7c  were  In  favor  of  government  con- 
trols to  assure  equity  for  the  consumer. 

THE    large    get    LARGER 

Certainly  a  large  part  of  the  publics  im- 
pression of  business  is  gained  by  the  emphasis 
on  the  large  firm.  A  recent  Federal  Trade 
Commission  survey  showed  that  In  19:8  the 
100  largest  manufacturing  organizations  In 
the  United  States  held  a  larger  share  of  man- 
ufacturing assets  than  had  the  200  largest 
only  18  years  earlier.  Yet,  95%  of  all  the  busi- 
ness units  In  the  United  States  are  still  small 
buslneses.  They  produce  between  35  and  40  % 
of  the  gross  national  product,  and  employ 
44%  of  the  workforce.  There  Is  actually  no 
commonly  accepted  statistic  on  the  number 
of  small  businesses.  There  are  some  5 '4  mil- 
lion full-time  commercial  small  busi- 
nesses In  the  country.  But  If  the  number  of 
farms,  professional  businesses  (such  as  doc- 
tors and  lawyers)  and  part-time  businesses 
are  Included,  the  number  Is  about  doubled. 
SmaU  business  performs  many  functions. 

1.  The  smaU,  independently-owned  busi- 
ness forms  the  backbone  of  many  American 
towns  and  small  cities.  The  civic  contribu- 
tion of  a  local  businessman,  rooted  to  his 
community,  with  no  intention  and  often  no 
possibility  of  moving  elsewhere,  Is  incalcul- 
able. It  Is  the  businessman  who  knows  he  Is 
staying  who  contributes  the  most  to  the 
social  welfare  of  his  town.  In  contrast  to  the 
corporation  executive  who  moves  in  and  out 
of  ten  different  towns  in  maybe  15  years  and 
has  little  time  to  plant  roots  in  a  single 
one  of  them. 

2.  The  small  business  Is  still  the  place 
where  Inventiveness  flourishes.  According  to 
one  count,  half  of  some  61  major  Inventions 
In  this  century  have  been  the  work  of  either 
a  single  Individual  or  have  come  out  of  a 
small  business.  These  include  air  condition- 
ing, automatic  transmission,  ballpoint  pens, 
cellophane.  Cinerama,  the  helicopter,  in- 
sulin, the  jet  engine,  power  steering,  and  zip 
fasteners.  They  Include  names  like  Lee  De- 
Forest,  who  Invented  the  vacuum  tube; 
Robert  Goddard  and  the  rocket;  Ernest  O. 
LawTence  and  the  cyclotron;  Selman  Waks- 
man  and  Streptomycin;  Alexander  Fleming 
and  penicillin;  Edwin  Armstrong  and  the  FM 
radio;  Edwin  Land  and  the  Polaroid  camera. 

Several  recent  studies  have  shown  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  bal- 
ance and  the  Introduction  of  new  products 
In  the  United  States.  One  In  particular,  done 
for  the  Commerce  Department  by  Professor 
Robert  Stobaugh  and  a  group  of  colleagues 
at  the  Harvard  Business  School,  demon- 
strated that  the  U.S.  has  traditionally  been 
able  to  maintain  a  positive  trade  balance 
because  this  was  the  country  In  which  most 
new  Inventions  first  came  to  market.  Once 
any  Invention  or  new  process  is  known,  the 
U.S.  tends  to  lose  Its  at  first  monopolistic 
position  In  the  field  and  then  even  Its  pre- 
dominant lead.  This  process  of  the  transfer  of 
technology  overseas  cannot  be  reversed  or 
stopped,  the  Commerce  Department  study 
concluded.  Ttie  only  thing  that  can  assure  a 
better  U.S.  trade  picture  Is  the  continued 
introduction  of  new  products  In  this  country, 
ahead  of  their  appearance  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Since  so  many  new  products  have  been 
the  work  of  the  small  or  fledgling  business 
firm.  It  Is  clearly  In  the  overall  national  in- 
tarest  to  defend  and  even  foster  the  viability 
of  such,  firms. 

ST7PPLIEB    TO    BIG    FIRMS 

3.  The  small  business,  while  often  an  end 
seller  of  Its  own  products  or  services,  is  also 
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an  important  adjunct  to  the  large  corpora- 
tion. Without  the  avatlabllity  and  flexibility 
of  small  business  firms,  the  big  would  be 
even  bigger  and  perhaps  less  efUclent.  As  a 
single  example,  General  Motors  Corporation 
has  26.000  suppliers.  Almost  half  of  every  GM 
sales  dollar  goes  to  these  suppliers.  Over  64% 
of  those  suppliers  employ  less  than  100  peo- 
ple, and  89%   employ  less  than  500. 

4.  The  small  business  Is  Ideally  suited  for 
certain  kinds  of  products  and  services: 
manufacturing  of  products  with  limited  mar- 
ket volume;  products  having  a  short  produc- 
tion cycle  (because  of  change  in  seasons  or 
styling)  and  also  low  capital  requirements. 
Here  are  Included  many  items  of  clothing. 
Jewelry,  and  shoes;  products  requiring  very 
fast  service,  such  as  legal  printing,  photo 
engraving,  or  some  specialty  chemical  firms 
that  serve  as  converters  of  chemicals  turned 
out   by  the   large   chemical   manufactxirers. 

This  Is  a  decade  in  which  America  is  dedi- 
cated to  cleaning  up  Its  air  and  purifying 
its  streams,  to  generally  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  its  life,  which  Is  already  close  to  the 
top  In  terms  of  actual  physical  goods  pro- 
duced and  distributed  per  capita.  There  is 
no  more  appropriate  time  in  which  to  con- 
sider whether  America's  small  businesses  are 
also  being  given  their  breathing  room  in  this 
hopefully  better  environment  that  is  emerg- 
ing. Because  America's  small  businesses  have 
diverse  Interests,  limited  funds  with  which 
to  make  themselves  heard  as  a  lobby,  and 
usually  no  spare  executive  talent  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  try  to  run  the  business, 
their  position  as  a  unique  and  major  insti- 
tution (when  they  are  all  taken  together) 
is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

5    MILLION   SMALL   BUSINESSES  COMPRISE   MAJOR 

iNSTrnrnoN 
It  Is  our  position  that  the  viability  and 
prosperity  of  the  over  5  million  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  country  depends  in  part  on 
awakening  the  federal  government  to  the  fact 
that  here  is  an  institution  which  deserves 
some  special  attention  at  this  moment  In  the 
country's  history.  This  Is  not  to  request  that 
the  Inherently  inefficient  be  kept  alive  in 
resuscltators  or  by  artificial  injections.  It  is 
net  to  prevent  the  orderly  evolution  of  the 
business  system,  which  is  always  undergoing 
some  change — it  is  not  to  repeat  some  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  Agriculture  Department  of  a 
generation  ago.  In  trying  to  keep  alive  a  kind 
of  farming  that  was  destined  to  change  with 
the  times  anyhow.  What  It  does  mean  is  that 
the  particular  problems  of  small  business  in 
a  society  dominated  by  macro-institutions 
need  to  be  appreciated  and  enough  attention 
paid  to  them  to  restore  the  situation  to  the 
status  quo  ante.  Specifically,  as  the  following 
four  sections  will  detail: 

TAXATION 

We  do  not  request  a  special  system  of  taxa- 
tion that  would  benefit  small  business  but 
be  unfair  to  others.  We  do  ask  that  the  tax 
treatment  of  small  business  take  Into  account 
the  particular  problems  of  small  business  in 
accumulating  capital,  when  the  normal  ave- 
nues of  access  to  capital  or  credit  that  are 
avaUable  to  large  business  are  partially  re- 
stricted or  even  closed  to  small  business. 

PAPERWORK 

We  want  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many 
small  businesses  do  not  have  the  staff  or  the 
sophistication  to  handle  the  increasing  vol- 
ume of  paperwork  demanded  of  them  by  the 
federal  government.  We  a?k  the  government 
to  set  up  machinery  which  will  monitor  the 
creation  of  new  reporting  requirements  by 
business. 

PROCTTREMENT 

We  fear  that  small  business  will  see  Its 
relative  position  further  eroded  if  there  are 
not  adequate  measures  to  apportion  to  its 
share  of  the  $55  billion  annual  federal  gov- 
ernment procurement  budget.  We  suggest 
specific  steps  which  would  increase  the  ability 
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of  small  business  to  get  its  share  of  federal 
procurement. 

REPRESENTATION 

In  many  units,  departments,  and  agencies 
Of  government,  small  business  needs  a  special 
representative.  When  decisions  are  being 
made  that  affect  the  business-government 
relationship,  someone  needs  to  represent  the 
special  problem  of  small  business.  Up  to  now. 
the  advocacy  role  that  was  to  be  played  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has  not 
been  effective  enough.  In  addition  to  this 
kind  of  specific  representation,  small  busi- 
ness also  needs  help  from  government  in 
charting  its  course  as  a  viable  and  growing 
institution  in  the  American  economy  for  the 
rest  of  this  centtiry. 

Small  business  does  not  need  to  ask  for 
artificial  protection.  It  does  need  a  kind  of 
special  concern  lest  its  special  problems  go 
unrecognized  in  a  society  in  which  the  giant 
institutions  dominate  the  news  and  the  deci- 
sion-making process. 

It  is  the  small  businessman  more  than  the 
corporate  vice  president  who  is  more  often 
the  risk -taker  in  our  society  today,  who  lays 
his  personal  capital  on  the  line,  who  is  the 
initiator,  the  innovator. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thus,  we  find  strong  reasons  for  the  federal 
government's  insuring  that  the  small  busi- 
ness community  has  a  chance  to  thrive  on  its 
own.  At  the  very  least,  no  actions  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  as  will  be  detailed  in  the 
following  sections,  should  be  such  as  to  make 
the  economic  situation  of  the  small  business 
any  more  precarious  than  It  is. 

TAXATION 

We  strongly  advocate  the  adoption  of  Sen- 
ator John  Tower's  bill  which  would  increase 
the  present  surtax  exemption  for  corpora- 
tions from  $25,000  to  $100,000.  His  blU  would 
retain  the  present  22%  normal  rate  on  pre- 
tax income  up  to  $100,000.  thus  helping  solve 
the  internal  financing  needs  of  many  small 
businesses.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any 
change  in  estate  taxation  which  would  resiUt 
in  the  taxation  of  capital  gains  at  death,  in 
addition  to  taxation  of  the  decedent's  estate. 
Such  a  proposal,  while  having  some  basis  in 
equity  on  Its  face,  would  strike  in  inequitable 
fashion  at  the  small  businessman,  most  of 
whose  net  worth  is  usually  represented  by  a 
business  built  up  over  a  lifetime.  This  would 
decrease  Incentives  to  build  such  a  business, 
as  well  as  make  the  continuance  of  the  busi- 
ness after  the  owner's  death  more  question- 
able. 

HIGHER    SURTAX    EXBBJPTION 

The  law  which  exempts  corporations  from 
the  26%  surtax,  in  addition  to  the  22% 
normal  profits  tax  which  all  corporations 
must  pay,  dates  back  to  1938.  It  was  estab- 
lished at  that  time  partly  in  recognition  of 
the  special  difficulties  small  business  faces 
In  building  up  its  capital.  If  the  situation 
were  to  be  restored  only  to  its  1938  equiva- 
lent, the  loss  in  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  in  the  Intervening  35  years  would  re- 
quire raising  the  exemption  limit  to  $75,000. 
•  »  •  •  , 

To  a  greater  extent  than  with  other  forms 
of  enterprises,  the  small  businessman  is 
forced  to  rely  on  his  profits  to  generate  new 
capital.  Or,  he  Is  forced  to  reinvest  part  of 
his  own  after-tax  drawings  from  the  business, 
or  to  look  to  limited  private  placements. 

A  high  income  tax  depletes  the  internal 
funds  for  additional  investment  on  which 
the  small  business  must  mainly  rely.  Meas- 
ures that  permit  increased  retention  of  earn- 
ings, on  the  other  hand,  help  to  finance 
growth,  ease  the  climate  of  borrowing,  and 
foster  the  establishment  and  healthy  expan- 
sion of  small  concerns. 

If  a  hypothetical  small  busines:^  earned 
exactly  $100  000.  its  present  taxes  would 
amount  to  I41..500.  If  the  surtax  exemption 
were  to  be  raised  to  $100,000  that  same  small 
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business  would  then  pay  Income  taxes  of  only 
$22,000,  giving  it  a  33.5%  increase  In  after- 
tax income. 

In  both  1970  and  1971  there  were  over 
10.000  business  failures.  Some  of  these  repre- 
sent new  and  perhaps  poorly  managed  busi- 
ness firms  which  did  not  deserve  to  survive, 
at  least  not  through  special  favor.  Nor  were 
all  of  them  small  businesses;  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral collapse  occurred  in  June.  1970.  But 
many  of  these  failures  were  directly  attribut- 
able to  the  difficulties  small  businesses  have 
in  accumulating  sufllcient  capital  to  be  eco- 
nomically viable  units.  And.  besides  the  firms 
that  actually  failed,  many  were  led  to  seek  a 
merger  or  to  sell  out  for  similar  reasons. 

This  is  an  opportune  moment  to  examine 
the  surtax  exemption,  because  in  one  more 
year,  the  former  tax  benefit  of  multiple  sur- 
tax exemptions  will  have  been  phased  out. 
Until  1969.  large  companies  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  multiple  surtax  exemption 
through  the  use  of  multiple  corporations. 
They  were  slightly  penalized  in  doing  so  by 
the  imposition  of  a  6%  extra  tax  on  the  first 
$25,000  of  taxable  income.  This  reduced  the 
actual  tax  saving  on  the  first  $25,000  of  in- 
come in  each  tax-paying  unit  from  $6,500  to 
$5,000.  The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  phased  out 
the  multiple  surtax  exemption  over  a  five- 
year  period  which  ends  December  31,  1974. 
After  that  time,  a  controlled  group  of  corpo- 
rations will  be  limited  to  a  single  $25,000 
surtax  exemption. 

The  purpose  in  phasing  out  the  multiple 
surtax  exemption  was  to  end  what  many  in 
Congress  felt  was  an  abuse  of  that  part  of 
the  tax  law.  The  phase-out  was  estimated 
to  bring  in  an  additional  $235  mUllon  a  year 
in  taxes,  when  fully  in  effect.  While  we  would 
not  criticize  the  end  of  the  multiple  surtax 
exemption  in  cases  where  it  did  encourage 
an  abtise  of  the  system,  it  has  also  Increased 
the  taxes  of  businesses  which  for  very  good 
reasons  may  have  been  run  as  more  than  a 
single  corporate  entity.  Thus,  we  see  this  as 
an  ideal  time  to  consider  raising  the  single 
surtax  exemption  from  $25,000  to  $100,000. 
It  will  not  only  make  it  somewhat  easier  for 
small  business  to  accumulate  capital,  but  will 
redress  any  inequity  caused  by  ending  the 
multiple  surtax  exemption. 

CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  AT  DEATH 

With  more  tax  reform  In  the  offing  either 
in  1973  or  1974.  we  find  it  necessary  to  take 
a  strong  stand  against  any  proposal  to  tax 
capital  gains  at  death.  Although  the  pro- 
ponents for  this  change  In  the  tax  laws  have 
some  debating  points  on  their  side,  a  change 
in  this  direction  would  have  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect on  small  business. 

At  present,  incremental  changes  in  the 
value  of  capital  assets  are  taxed  only  at  the 
time  of  a  sale  or  exchange.  At  time  of  death, 
since  there  is  no  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty, but  only  its  transfer  to  the  beneficiaries 
of  an  estate,  the  change  in  capital  values  is 
not  taxed.  (However,  since  the  estate  tax  Is 
steeply  progressive,  assets  that  have  appre- 
ciated in  value  are  in  effect  taxed  more  than 
those  that  have  not,  although  the  computa- 
tion of  the  estate  tax  does  not  actually  make 
any  separation  of  the  assets  in  this  regard.) 

The  value  of  the  gross  estate  of  many  small 
businessmen  Is  represented  chiefly  by  the 
stock  in  their  business.  Where  the  business 
has  prospered,  and  especially  where  it  has 
been  ongoing  for  a  long  period,  the  basis  of 
the  stock  in  it  is  quite  low  compared  to  pres- 
ent value.  Already,  the  federal  estate  tax  on 
an  estate  which  consists  largely  of  a  family- 
owned  business  is  a  primary  factor  in  forcing 
the  sale  of  many  such  businesses.  Especially 
when  the  business  is  not  currently  making  a 
large  retiirn  for  its  owner,  at  least  on  the 
basis  of  the  increased  value  of  his  invest- 
ment, the  estate  is  sometimes  forced  to  sell 
the  business  in  order  to  pay  the  estate  taxes. 
This  situation  would  be  multiplied  many 
times  If  jin  estate  were  to  have  to  pay  both 
the  present  estate  tax  and  also  a  capital  gains 
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tax  based  on  the  increased  value  of  the  stock 
In  the  family  business. 

The  estate  of  a  small  business  executive 
faces  a  different  problem  from  that  of  a  per- 
son whose  estate  Is  composed  largely  of  mar- 
ketable securities.  The  paper  appreciation 
of  a  business  stock  is  normally  locked  into 
assets  used  in  the  business;  it  is  illiquid. 
Furthermore,  the  stock  of  many  small  busi- 
nesses Is  completely  unmarketable,  i.e..  if 
there  is  not  enough  cash  available  to  pay 
estate  taxes,  the  entire  business  must  be  sold. 
There  Is  no  possibility  of  selling  Just  some 
of  Its  shares  to  the  general  public  without 
going  through  the  expensive  process  of  an 
SEC  registration,  and  this  avenue  is  not 
even  open  to  a  business  unless  it  is  of  some 
size.  None  of  these  considerations  apply  to 
the  estate  of  a  person  who  dies  owning 
largely  marketable  shares  of  many  com- 
panies; yet  both  would  be  affected  by  a  de- 
cision to  tax  capital  gains  at  death. 

Finally,  a  capital  gains  tax  at  death  would 
fall  unevenly  on  two  estates,  as  shovm  in  the 
table  below. 


Assuming  a  capital  gains  tax  at  a  35%  rate 
before  the  imposition  of  estate  taxes  at  the 
same  rates  as  they  currently  are,  the  In- 
crease in  tax  for  the  smaller  estate  would 
be  75%,  against  an  increase  of  38%  for  the 
larger  estate  . . . 

PAPERWORK 

We  ask  for  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  paperwork  requirement  thrown  on  small 
business  by  the  federal  government  is  in 
some  cases  the  extra  margin  that  threatens 
to  drive  a  small  business  under,  if  the  re- 
quirements are  faithfully  met.  We  support 
measures  to  reduce  the  number  of  reports 
required  to  be  filed  by  small  businesses.  Spe- 
cifically, we  urge  the  passage  of  S.200,  in- 
troduced on  January  4,  1973,  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre. 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  have 
been  aware  of  the  need  to  curtail  the  paper- 
work burden  at  three  levels — government  it- 
self, business  and  the  public  at  large.  With 
this  in  mind,  in  1942  It  enacted  a  Federal 
Reports  Act,  which  was  amended  in  1950. 
But  the  results,  at  least  in  terms  of  their 
effects  on  the  operation  of  small  business, 
have  been  disheartening.  Dtiring  1972,  Sen- 
ator McIntvTe's  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Regulation  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  held  hearings  on 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  paperwork  burden 
on  small  business.  Witnesses  before  the  Sub- 
committee referred  to  the  paperwork -redtape 
burden,  "as  the  single  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  success  or  failure  rate  of  a  small 
business."  according  to  Senator  Mclntyre. 
One  expert  witness  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  was  not  able  himself 
to  compile  a  "typical  set  of  forms  to  be  com- 
pleted by  a  dress  shop  in  one  year's  oper- 
ation." 

Moreover,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
exempt  from  the  OMB  forms  monitoring  and 
paper  reduction  effort.  But  some  35%  of  all 
federal  forms  are  generated  by  the  IRS.  The 
Social  Security  Administration,  also  a  major 
paperwork  producer,  seemed  to  show  too 
little  concern  at  the  effects  of  paperwork  on 
the  small  businessman. 

So  we  conclude  that  the  present  efforts  of 
OMB  are  not  significant  enough,  or  there  are 
too  many  agencies  outside  Its  purview,  to 
stem  the  tide  of  paperwork. 

•  •  •  *  •  * 
The    average    small    businessman    spends 

some  200  hours  a  year  completing  forms, 
calculating  and  paying  his  taxes,  and  re- 
sponding to  various  government  question- 
naires. Assuming  he  worked  only  a  40-hour 
week,  this  "compliance  activity"  would 
amount  to  107o  of  his  working  time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Therefore,  we  strongly  support  S.200,  which 
requires   that   new   forms   and   reports,   and 
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revisions  of  existing  forms  that  would  re- 
sult from  new  legislation  be  contained  in 
reports  of  committees  reporting  that  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor. 

•  •  •  •  • 
We  also  support  S.  201,  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Robert  Taft,  Jr.  which  would  change  tne 
Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to  "relieve  em- 
ployers of  50  or  less  employees  from  the  re- 
quirement of  paying  or  depositing  certain 
employment  taxes  more  often  than  once  each 
quarter." 

•  •  •  •  • 

PROCDREKENT 

The  federal  government  spends  in  excess 
of  $55  billion  on  goods  and  services  annually. 
The  manner  in  which  this  spending  is  han- 
dled has  a  major  bearing  on  the  development 
of  small  business.  Speclflcally,  we  support: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  small  claims  court 
to  handle  claims  up  to  $50,000. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  federal  Office  of  Pro- 
cvirement  Policy  in  the  executive  branch, 
which  would  coordinate  and  direct  the  gov- 
ernment's procurement  policies  as  they  relate 
to  the  special  needs  of  small  business. 

3.  Mandatory  subcontracting  of  a  portion 
of  the  large  contracts  of  prime  contractors  to 
small  business. 

4.  Federal  support  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment efforts  by  small  firms  by  speclfl- 
cally directing  some  portion  of  government 
R&D  expenditures,  the  SBA  to  utilize  the 
section  8A,  powers  and  funds  provided  under 
the  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs 
(RANN)  program,  and  the  creation  of  an 
R&D  Information  System  for  small  firms. 

5.  Prohibition,  except  in  certain  unusual 
cases,  of  grantee  use  of  federal  supply  sched- 
ules. 

6.  An  increase  in  the  limitation  of  small 
purchases  that  can  be  made  without  -.om- 
petitlve   bidding  from   $2,500   to   310.000. 

•  •  •  •  • 

OmCE  or  PROCUREMENT  POLICY 

2.  We  support  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Procurement  Policy  in  the  executive 
branch.  This  office,  which  would  be  respon- 
sible to  Congress,  would  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  development  of  procure- 
ment policy  in  the  government.  The  individ- 
ual contracting  agencies  would  still  handle 
their  own  procurement.  As  matters  stand 
now,  the  Department  of  Defense  makes  pro- 
curement policy  for  the  military  departments 
and  the  General  Services  Administration,  un- 
der the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act,  Is  supposed  to  do  the  same  for 
the  civilian  departments.  But  there  are  nu- 
merous exceptions  and  restrictions  on  its 
powers.  We  feel,  as  did  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement,  that  many  of  that 
body's  recommendations  "designed  to  achieve 
more  consistent  policies  and  procedures  will 
be  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  achieve  In 
the  absence  of  an  effective  focal  point  for 
procurement  policy  leadership  In  the  e.xecu- 
tive  branch." 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.  Since  1967.  the  percentage  of  federal 
procurement  going  to  small  business  has  been 
declining.  While  we  recognize  the  undeslr- 
ablUty  of  setting  up  new  rigidities  In  govern- 
ment, we  also  deplore  the  burden  small  busi- 
ness has  had  to  bear  because  of  this  trend. 
Since  a  good  part  of  the  contracts  small  busi- 
ness has  with  government  are  through  being 
the  subs  of  a  prime  contractor,  we  support 
the  establishment,  at  least  on  a  test  basis,  of 
seme  kind  of  mand'iTory  small  business  con- 
tracting on  the  part  of  prime  contractors. 

R&D  CONTRACTS 

4.  Small  business  needs  specific  government 
help  to  get  Its  share  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts.  The  Small  Business  Admini- 
stration has  recognized  that  R&D  activity  Is 
highly  concentrated.  The  four  largest  R&D 
firms  in  the  United  States  do  about  20%  of 
all  Industrial  R&D:  some  100  companies  ac- 
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count  for  80%  of  the  business.  When  it  comes 
to  federally  funded  R&D.  the  proportions 
are  ever  more  askew.  The  four  largest  firms 
account  for  one-third  of  all  the  federal 
funded  R&D  work  done  by  private  industry. 
While  many  small  R&D  companies  may  lack 
the  capacity  to  handle  a  government  R&D 
contract,  this  is  not  the  sole  reason  for  the 
undue  concentration  of  the  business. 

A  part  of  the  problem  has  been  identified 
by  the  SBA  itself  as  lying  in  the  nature  of 
much  government  R&D  work.  Small  flrms 
are  most  capable  of  handling  basic  or  applied 
research.  And,  in  fiscal  1971,  (as  an  example) , 
small  firms  got  about  a  third  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  research-tjrpe  contracts. 
Small  firms  are  less  geared  to  doing  develc^- 
ment  contracts,  and  got  only  3%  of  those 
awards  from  the  DOD  in  1971.  But  the  DOD 
spent  $4.5  billion  on  those  contracts  that 
year,  as  against  only  $90  million  on  research 
type  contracts. 

Our  national  priorities  are  and  have  been 
changing.  This  is  evidenced,  in  part,  by  the 
Research  Applied  to  National  Needs  and 
R&D  Incentive  programs,  administered  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF).  We 
believe,  as  the  recognized  source  of  .'nnova- 
tlon,  that  small  business  should  achieve  its 
deserved  participation  in  funding  under 
these  programs.  To  assure  this  Important  na- 
tional need,  we  propose  that  the  SBA  be  al- 
lowed to  use  its  Section  8A  subcontract  pow- 
ers with  small  R&D  firms.  Under  this  a 
portion  of  RANN  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
the  SBA,  with  individual  awards  to  be  de- 
cided Jointly  with  the  NSF. 

To  further  aid  the  small  R&D  firm,  we 
propose  a  National  R&D  Information  Sys- 
tem to  be  run  by  the  SBA.  This  system  would 
provide  advance  warning  of  R  &  D  proctire- 
ments  from  all  major  departments,  to  small 
business.  This  capabUity,  building  upon  pro- 
cedures developed  between  SBA  and  DOD  will 
give  "the  little  guy"  the  stime  opportunity  as 
big  business,  with  its  far-fiung  network  of 
sales  representatives. 

BUYING  FROM  FXDERAL  SUPPLY  SOURCES 

5.  Grantees  of  federal  funds  should  not  be 
allowed  to  buy  from  federal  supply  sources. 
During  a  couple  recent  years,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment opened  some  of  its  supply  lists  to 
some  state  and  local  agencies  and  school  dis- 
tricts that  were  the  recipients  of  federal 
grants.  By  allowing  them  to  "shop"  at  federal 
prices,  which  were  obtained  by  virtue  of  the 
federal  government's  position  of  being  a  ma- 
jor purchaser  and  also  by  Us  not  always  pric- 
ing items  out  at  their  full  cost,  including 
overhead,  the  government  took  major  busi- 
ness away  from  private  suppliers.  In  Novem- 
ber. 1972.  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion acted,  following  a  request  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  to  stop  this 
practice. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  have  adopted  a  stand 
that  where  some  governmental  purpose  is 
accomplished  by  a  grant  (this  fact  sup- 
posedly being  demonstrated  by  that  grant's 
paying  for  at  least  60  %  of  the  program  t , 
then  federal  supply  sources  should  be  avail- 
able. If  requested,  for  use  by  the  lower  level 
of  government  In  meeting  the  equipment 
and  supply  needs  of  that  program. 

Our  proposal  is  somewhat  different,  and 
Is  In  line  with  the  dissenting  position  taken 
by  five  of  the  commissioners  working  on  the 
government  procurement  report.  Our  pro- 
posal is  that  If  all  costs  to  the  public  are 
considered,  including  not  only  all  eicnomic 
cost  factors  but  ihe  "soclo-esononiic  effects 
on  the  community"  and  the  commercial 
business  sector  In  local  communities,  then 
grantees  of  federal  funds  should  normally 
be  required  to  make  all  purchases  connected 
with  the  grant  directly  from  private  busi- 
ness. Along  with  the  dlssenilng  commission- 
ers, we  recommend  a  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  federal  supply  sources  by  grantees, 
•except  where  unusual  circumstances  dictate 
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and  under  express  statutory  authorization." 
In  any  cases  where  supplies  are  made  avail- 
able to  grantees  from  a  federal  source,  they 
should  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  their  "total 
economic  cost"  to  the  federal  government. 

6.  Simplified  procedures  for  government 
procurements  should  be  applied  to  all  pro- 
curements under  $10,000  as  against  the  pres- 
ent limit  of  $2,500.  Under  the  present  rules, 
both  the  E>00  and  civilian  agencies  must 
negotiate  contracts  or  engage  In  formal  ad- 
vertising for  items  over  $2,500.  While  chang- 
ing the  limit  to  $10,000  would  be  expected 
to  make  such  business  more  attractive  for 
small  firms  who  caimot  get  Involved  In  large 
amounts  of  paperwork  for  relatively  small 
Jobs,  it  would  also  be  of  Immense  benefit 
to  the  governmenc.  Formally  advertised  con- 
tracts under  $10,000  according  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement  amount 
to  only  .7  of  1  %  of  the  total  dollars  of  mili- 
tary procurements,  but  98 'c  of  total  procure- 
ment transactions  in  DOD.  This  requested 
simplification  of  the  rules  would  open  up 
much  small  government  business  to  the  small 
business  firm.  We  also  suggest  that  the  $10,- 
000  limit  be  periodically  reviewed  and  raised. 
In  line  with  the  ONP  deflator,  consumer  price 
Index,  or  some  such  commonly  accepted 
measure  of  the  general  change  in  price  levels. 

REPRESENTATION 

Small  business  needs  a  representative  In 
Washington. 

It  needs  representation  In  two  ways — spe- 
cifically— on  groups  studying  particular 
problems  which  relate  to  the  business  com- 
munity; more  broadly,  small  business  needs 
some  kind  of  advocacy  role  which  would  help 
reinstate  Its  position  as  one  of  the  corner- 
stones In  the  American  socio-economic  sys- 
tem. 

The  specific  ways  In  which  small  business 
needs  representation  are  Illustrated  by  the 
recen:  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment. One  of  the  commissioners  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  small  business,  as  was  one  mem- 
ber of  the  commission's  working  staff.  Small 
business  should  be  represented  on  various 
Presidential  task  forces,  on  special  commis- 
sions created  by  Congress,  and  on  the  vari- 
ous ongoing  government-business  advisory 
boards. 

One  reason  for  the  laggard  representation 
of  the  small  business  interest  is  tha:  most 
businessmen  in  this  catagory  are  not  trained 
to  think  in  terms  of  government  relations 
and  few  have  the  time  to  get  Involved  per- 
sonally. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  agree  with  the  recommendations  In 
the  Report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Improving  the  Prospects  of  Small  Business 
that  the  SBA  was  to  be  responsible  for  iden- 
tifying and  analyzing  "small  business  prob- 
lems so  as  to  be  the  voice  and  advocat*  ot 
American  small  business".  However,  we  think 
the  challenge  today  is  not  for  an  advocacy 
role  in  the  terms  in  which  a  lawyer  would 
on  an  ad-hoc  basis  defend  his  client's  inter- 
ests in  court,  as  much  as  for  government 
through  research  to  contribute  to  an  analysis 
and  definition  of  the  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can small  businessman.  E>ractlcal  solutions 
are  called  for  if  the  relative  decline  of  small 
manufacturing  bustoess  in  the  United  States 
is  to  be  halted. 

The  advocacy  role  we  see  for  small  busi- 
ness In  Washington  is  similar  to  the  role 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  plays  lor 
the  consumer. 

The  advocacy  of  small  business  suffers  be- 
cause too  many  government  employees  and 
too  much  of  the  public  business  is  equated 
with  the  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  Broad  treatment  of  busi- 
ness as  If  all  businesses  were  lari'e.  well- 
staffed,  very  profitable,  and  expert  at  rep- 
resenting their  own  case  in  Washington 
through  individual  lobbyists  or  trade  groups 
masks  the  serious  problems  facing  small 
business.  An  example  of  this  Is  the  passage 
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of  the  Occupational  Safety  &  Health  Act, 
which  was  done  with  the  highest  intentions 
in  mind  but  with  disregard  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  its  hazardous  effects  on  some 
small  businesaes. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  there  Is  considerable 
sentixnent  In  Washington  for  helping  small 
business.  Its  economic  problems  are  at  least 
partially  recognized.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
clesirer  that  small  business  conforms  more 
closely  to  the  original  ideas  behmd  the  U.S. 
free  enterprise  system  than  do  some  of  to- 
day's giant  corporations,  who  wield  both  eco- 
nomic and  political  clout.  Small  business  is 
increasingly  seen  as  a  counterforce  to  the 
dehumanlzation  process  worked  on  many 
employees  by  the  large  corporation.  Many 
of  today's  younger  people  would  prefer  to 
work  and  be  identified  with  small  business, 
but  they  need  to  have  that  choice  available 
if  their  wishes  are  to  mean  anything.  Thus, 
a  new  advocacy  role  for  small  business,  set 
up  by  act  of  Congress,  would  strengthen  the 
economic  position  of  the  small  business 
community  but  more  Importantly  contrib- 
ute to  building  within  American  society  the 
kind  of  business  system  that  Is  more  akin 
to  the  original  risk-taking  of  traditional  free 
enterprise  and  that  at  the  same  time 
strengthens  the  fabric  of  that  society. 

SUMMARY 

Twenty  years  from  now  gross  national 
product  will  have  doubled— at  least — if  we 
can  still  extrapolate  from  the  recent  past. 
We  know  some  other  things  about  the  fu- 
ture: the  size  of  the  labor  force,  based  on  the 
number  of  today's  babies:  the  expected  rise 
in  personal  Income  through  annual  hikes  In 
productivity:  the  costs  to  the  firm  and  In- 
directly to  the  purchasing  public  of  con- 
sumerism and  ecological  concern.  We  also 
know  that  the  large  corporation  will  be  still 
larger,  except  where  anti-trust  laws  break 
up  a  small  number  of  firms  or  where  an  in- 
dustry defines  Its  role  too  narrowly  and 
misses  the  signals  of  change. 

But  we  do  not  know  what  American  small 
business  will  be  like  In  twenty  years.  It  has 
none  of  the  protections  that  accrue  to  size 
or  to  widespread  managerial  talent.  And, 
we  submit,  whatever  America's  wealth  In  an- 
other twenty  years.  It  will  be  a  poorer  Amer- 
ica If  the  small  business  community  has  not 
enlarged  Its  role  In  and  usefulness  to  this 
society. 

It  Is  because  small  business,  somewhat  like 
the  consumer,  is  In  totality  a  clear  entity, 
in  fact,  a  major  institution  In  America,  but 
m  Its  single  units  not  a  potent  or  organized 
force,  that  we  submit  the  above  modest  pro- 
posals as  a  means  by  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  use  its  authority  to  protect  and 
even  to  encourage  this  very  American  and 
very  deserving  part  of  the  U.S.  economic 
fabric. 
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ADEQUATE  PETROLEUM  NEEDED 
FOR  CONTINUANCE  OF  CHEAP 
FOOD 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OP    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  adequate 
supplies  of  petroleum  must  be  made 
available  to  American  farmers  If  they 
are  to  continue  to  provide  consumers 
with  cheap  food. 

Yesterday,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  resolution  commending  the 
President  for  designating  agricultural 
petroleum  use  as  the  No.  1  priority  use 


imder  the  administration's  voluntary  al- 
location program  but  asking  that  the 
President  place  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  Interagency  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

There  has  been  so  much  furor  recently 
about  food  prices  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues from  urban  areas  may  question 
my  statement  that  farmers  have  been 
providing  U.S.  families  with  cheap  food. 
This  Is  certainly  the  fact,  however. 

The  prices  of  food  have  not  risen 
nearly  as  much  In  the  past  20  years  as 
almost  any  other  product  or  service.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  this  hsis  been  the  legis- 
lation that  aids  farmers  In  providing 
consumers  with  Increasing  supplies  of 
food  that  is  constantly  Improving  in  its 
appeal  and  its  nutrition. 

To  emphasize  the  low  prices  of  food 
today.  I  call  to  your  attention  this  chart, 
title  "Food  Too  High? — Compared  to 
What?": 

FOOD  TOO  HIGH? 
COMPARED  TO  WHAT? 


Percentage 

increase 

In  last  ?0 

years 

(1952  to 

1972) 

In  last 

year  <1971 

to  1972)1 

Prices  farmers  received  for  food 

products  J 

Wtiolesale  (ood  prices  ' 

Retail  food  prices  '.. 

11.4 
29.0 
46.5 

129.1 

147.8 

133.2 
84.6 

20.5 
-6.5 

109.3 
140.7 
100.0 
297.4 
-8.8 

56.2 
44.8 
62.8 
42.3 
74.9 
53.9 

122.4 
59.5 

370.2 
15.0 

121.8 

8.8 
5.6 
4.3 

Average  hourly  earnings: 

1  ndusthal  workers 

6.2 

Food  marketing  employees 

Beef  supplies: 

Production..   

Per  capita  consumption.. 

Pork  supplies: 

Production 

Per  capita  consumption 

Farm  costs: 

All 

5.6 

2.7 
1.6 

-6.2 
-7.3 

7.5 

Labor 

Farm  machinery 

Taxes 

Feed.      

Cost  of  living  items: 

All  Consumer  price  index  items. 

Food  all 

Housing 

Apparel  and  upkeep 

Healtli  and  recreation 

6.0 
7.5 
7.6 
2.2 

2.4 
3.1 
3.1 
1.3 
2.5 

Transportation 

.3 

Ptiysicians'  fees 

Dentists'  fees 

Semiprivateliospital  rooms 

Prescriptions  and  drugs 

All  medical  care  items 

2.5 
3.2 
5.5 
.2 
2.4 

'  1972  estimates  or  forecasts. 

'  Based  on  USDA  computations.  Farm  output  per  man  hour 
increased  from  1950  70  35  percent. 

Note    Disposable  income    per  farmer  is  only  78  percent  ot 
nonfarmers. 


THE  BATTLE  THAT  SAVED  SAIGON 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  in 'the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  March  edition  of  Read- 
er's Digest  written  by  Philip  C.  Clarke, 
commentator  and  newscaster  with  the 
Mutual  radio  networks. 

The  article  is  noteworthy  for  several 
reasons:  First,  it  confirms  the  remark- 
able success  of  Vietnamization,  second, 
it  refutes  the  arguments  of  those  who 
contend  that  the  Vietnamese  are  a  weak 
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unmotivated  fighting  force,  and  third, 
it  helps  define  a  moment  in  history  at 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  awakened 
from  their  dream  of  military  conquest 
of  the  South. 

"The  Battle  That  Saved  Saigon"  is 
compelling  reading.  I  include  it  at  this 
point: 

Thb  Battle  That  Saved  Saigon 
(By  Philip  C.  Clarke) 

(Note. — Thre«  days  before  Easter  last 
spring,  the  North  Vietnamese  struck  South 
Vietnam  with  a  fury  unknown  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  since  the  Tet  offenslTe  four  years 
earlier.  They  poured  south  across  the  DMZ, 
smashed  Into  tlie  central  highlands  from 
Laos,  crossed  the  border  from  Cambodia  and. 
with  an  army  of  36,000  men  and  100  Russian- 
made  tanks,  raced  toward  Saigon,  boasting 
that  they'd  be  in  the  city  by  May  19,  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  birthday.  From  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  bases  and  villages  fell  before 
the  savagery  of  their  onslaught.  By  April  5, 
all  that  blocked  them  from  Saigon  was  a 
ragtag  band  of  6800  South  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars and  militiamen  and  a  handful  of  Ameri- 
can advisers  holed  up  In  Anloc,  a  once- 
prosperous  rubber-plantation  town  of  15.000 
astride  Highway  13,  which  led  to  the  capital, 
60  miles  to  the  south.  Here  Is  the  story  of 
the  communists'  thunderous  assault  on 
Anloc — and  of  the  resistance  that  was  to 
change  the  course  of  the  war  and  make 
peace  a  possibility.) 

The  first  enemy  rockets  and  mortar  rounds 
burst  inside  Anloc  on  April  8.  sending  up 
plumes  of  dust  and  debris  from  the  red-dirt 
streets.  The  to*n  was  swollen  with  thou- 
sands of  refugees,  and  those  who  tried  to 
flee  alon?  Highway  13  to  Saigon  soon  dis- 
covered that  Anloc  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  Many  who  did  not  return  to  Anloc 
were  shot  or  led  away  to  serve  In  the  com- 
munists' labor  force.  South  Vietnamese  re- 
lief columns,  sent  up  from  Saigon  and  the 
Mekong  Delta,  were  cut  off  by  murderous 
enemy  fire. 

The  shelling  continued  on  and  off  for  the 
next  few  days  and  Anloc  became  a  virtual 
ghost  town.  Autos  were  abandoned,  the  slat- 
roofed  marketplace  was  closed.  Only  sol- 
diers—  elements  of  the  5th  Division  of  ARVN 
(Army  of  the  Pepubllc  of  Vietnam) — and  a 
few  wary  civilians  on  urgent  errands  ven- 
tured Into  the  deserted  streets.  With  the 
flash  and  rumble  of  approaching  battle,  fam- 
ilies had  scurried  out  to  gather  up  posses- 
sions, then  disappeared.  Anloc  was  going 
underground.  Old,  well-like  shelters  that  had 
been  built  under  the  houses  earlier  In  the 
war  were  enlarged,  and  new  ones  were  dug. 

In  the  early  morning  of  April  13,  Vo  Tan 
Vlnh,  deputy  province  chief  In  Anloc.  was 
awakened  by  the  growl  of  a  large  engine 
Thinking  that  Saigon's  relief  force  had  gotten 
through,  he  rushed  to  the  window.  There, 
barely  12  feet  away,  he  saw  a  40-ton  Russian 
tank  rumbling  toward  the  center  of  town. 
With  casual  nonchalance,  a  machine  gunner 
stood  in  the  open  hatch,  whistling.  Two 
leather-helmeted  tankmen  perched  on  the 
tank's  top,  and  three  soldiers  dangled  sUpper- 
shod  feet  over  the  side. 

Tanks  vs.  the  LAW.  More  tanks  lumbered 
into  view — a  dozen  or  more  from  the  north, 
six  from  the  south,  another  two  from  the 
west.  Infantrymen,  cradling  Russian  AK-47 
rifles,  rode  along  like  hitchhikers.  As  prison- 
ers later  related,  the  lead  tanks  entered  Anloc 
with  hat<:hs  open  and  bad  no  spare  fuel 
because  the  crewmen  had  been  told  that  the 
town  already  had  fallen. 

At  first,  panic  and  pandemonium  broke  out. 
As  an  American  adviser  put  it,  the  tanks 
were  driving  around  "like  they  owned  the 
place."  Then,  on  the  second-story  roof  of  a 
school.  16-year-old  Blnh  Doan  Quang.  his 
thin  frame  clad  In  the  black  uniform  of  a 
militiaman,    raised    a    three-pound    rocket 
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launcher  and  fired  point-blank  at  an  on- 
coming tank.  It  burst  Into  flames,  and  Blnh 
Docin  Quang  let  out  a  triumphant  whoop. 

Word  spread  fast:  the  enemy  tanks  could 
be  "killed"  by  a  single  shot  from  a  LAW — 
the  light  antitank  weapon  that  fires  rockets 
designed  to  bum  through  steel.  The  cre- 
scendo of  battle  rose  in  the  dusty  and  smoke- 
filled  streets  as  three-man  "tank-killer" 
teams  competed.  "Hey,  we  got  two  tanks  over 
here  1"  shouted  a  JubUant  soldier.  "Mark  down 
three  for  us!"  yelled  another  over  his  walkie- 
talkie. 

By  midday  of  April  13,  the  twisted,  burned- 
out  wreckage  of  18  tanks  Uttered  the 
streets.  On  the  approaches  to  Anloc,  17.S.  and 
South  Vietnamese  warplanes  had  accounted 
for  at  least  a  dozen  more. 

But  the  enemy  now  held  the  northern 
third  of  Anloc,  and  the  real  battle  was  Just 
beginning.  In  Paris  that  day,  Madame  Ngu- 
yen Thl  Blnh,  the  chief  representative  of  the 
Vietcong  at  the  peace  talks,  boasted  that 
"within  the  next  ten  days,  Anloc  will  be 
proclaimed  the  capital  of  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam." For  two  days  the  North  Vietnamese 
jxiured  more  artillery  fire,  tanks  and  troops 
into  the  town  from  all  directions.  Despite  air 
support,  Anloc  forces  wavered  and  fell  back. 
On  a  knoll  overlooking  the  southeast  corner 
of  town,  Flrebase  Lamson  was  encircled.  Its 
200  men  and  one  howitzer  cut  off  from  rein- 
forcements and  supplies. 

With  relief  colunuis  still  stalled  several 
miles  south  of  Anloc,  the  city's  defenders 
looked  to  the  air  for  everything  from  bul- 
lets and  rice  to  blood  plasma  and  batteries. 
PatbelUed  C-130  transports  and  C-123  Load- 
masters,  forced  to  fly  high  by  devastating 
enemy  groundfire,  parachuted  tons  of  sup- 
plies. But  more  than  two  thirds  fell  outside 
the  shrinking  perimeter  Into  enemy  hands. 

Late  on  April  15,  Brig.  Gen.  La  Van  Hung, 
who  directed  Anloc's  defenses  wlh  the  help 
of  25  American  advisers,  sent  an  urgent  re- 
quest for  an  air  strike  to  drive  the  North 
Vietnamese  out  of  northern  Anloc.  A  wave  of 
B-52S  responded,  turning  the  enemy-held 
territory  Into  a  no-man's-land  of  ashes 
and  earthen  craters.  How  many  civilians 
trapped  behind  the  enemy  lines  died  In  the 
bombing  will  never  be  known.  But  the  de- 
fenders had  bought  precious  time.  The  com- 
munist ground  attack  subsided,  while  the 
North  Vietnamese  awaited  reinforcements. 
But  only  two  blocks  separatet^,  the  North 
Vietnamese  salients  pushing  In  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  defenders  were  in 
danger  of  being  divided  and  cut  to  pieces. 

HOUSE  BY  HOUSE 

Then  word  came  from  South  Viet- 
namese Intelligence  that  If  Anloc  could 
not  be  captured  quickly,  the  enemy  In- 
tended to  destroy  It — "pound  It  into  dust  " 
And  for  three  terrible  months  the  town's 
huddled  thousands  came  under  one  of  the 
most  devastating  artillery  bombardments  in 
history:  more  than  78,000  rounds  of  rocket, 
mortar  and  hlgh-exploslve  shells  rained  onto 
an  area  less  than  one  mile  square. 

There  wasn't  enough  room  In  the  under- 
ground shelters  for  the  civilian  refugees. 
Some  2000  of  th»m — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— Jammed  into  St.  Joseph's  Catholic 
Church.  Its  bullet-riddled  wooden  spire  rising 
above  the  western  part  of  town.  During  a 
noon  prayer  service,  an  enemy  shell  crashed 
through  the  roof  and  exploded  near  the  altar. 
Forty  persons,  including  the  priest,  were 
killed:  another  200  or  more  were  wounded. 
As  survivors  ran  screaming  from  the  carnage, 
they  were  caught  by  three  npore  bursts  In 
the  churchyard. 

By  late  April.  Anloc  was  bslng  pounded  by 
more  than  2000  rounds  a  day.  "Anloc  miLSt 
be  destroyed!"  read  a  captured  enemy  order. 
Lt.  Col.  Edward  B.  Benedlt  of  Union.  N.J.. 
a  combat-hardened  adviser  who  was  there  for 
the  first  47  days,  recalls:    "The  enemy  pound- 
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ed  and  pounded.  He'd  hit  and  take  a  house, 
then  reinforce  at  night,  and  next  day  take 
the  next  house  and  the  next." 

At  first,  said  Benedlt,  some  of  the  ARVNs 
broke  and  ran.  "But  there  was  nowhere  to 
go,  so  they'd  pull  together  after  a  couple  of 
blocks  and  hold.  The  enemy  would  come  at 
them,  first  with  a  barrage,  then  with  a  bat- 
talion. We'd  wipe  It  out,  but  the  enemy  would 
return  with  another  battalion,  or  company, 
or  platoon,  until  he  finally  had  a  row  of 
houses,  then  a  block  and  two  blocks." 

An  enemy  commander,  breaking  in  on 
ARVNs  radio  band,  told  Col.  Tran  Van  Nhut, 
the  province  chief,  that  his  headquarters  had 
been  located  and  suggested  that  he  surrender. 
"Fine,"  Nhut  replied.  "Now  that  you  know 
where  I  am.  why  don't  you  come  and  get 
me?" 

Armored  probes  bit  deeper  and  deeper  Into 
the  perimeter.  In  a  lightning  2y2-mUe  thrust 
southeast  of  Anloc,  two  enemy  regiments 
ci4)tured  Hill  169.  seizing  Its  six  105-howlt- 
zers.  Anloc's  last  outpost  was  gone.  Its  bat- 
tery of  VS.  artillery  In  enemy  hands. 

Holocaust.  By  May  1,  nearly  half  of  Anloc's 
defenders  had  been  killed;  more  than  1000 
wotmded  awaited  evacuation;  only  about  3500 
effectives  remained.  With  the  town  enveloped 
In  enemy  fire,  barely  a  handful  of  reinforce- 
ments had  gotten  through.  Anloc's  artillery 
was  down  to  Just  one  gun.  The  last  vehicle, 
a  badly  shot-up  Jeep,  was  running  on  Its 
rims.  One  American  adviser  put  the  odds  for 
surviving  five  minutes  In  the  open  at  50-60. 

As.  the  days  slowly  passed,  sanitation  be- 
came a  critical  problem.  Most  of  the  com- 
munity wells  had  been  destroyed  by  gunfire 
or  contaminated  by  bodies.  Dysentery  and 
malaria  were  rampant.  There  had  been  sev- 
eral births,  but  In  the  fetid,  overcrowded 
shelters,  few  infants  survived.  Some  of  the 
Montagnard  children,  who  had  known  only 
the  outdoor  wilderness,  suffocated  In  the 
foul  confines,  their  passing  scarcely  noticed 
but  for  a  mother's  weeping.  Shallow  graves 
were  hurriedly  dug  and  seldom  marked.  Many 
bodies  had  to  be  reburied  after  exploding 
shells  destroyed  the  original  graves. 

The  hospital  compound,  overflowing  with 
dead  and  Injured,  was  shelled  repeatedly.  Its 
Red  Cross  markings  all  but  obliterated  by 
enemy  shrapnel.  Once  a  shell  blew  up  the 
hospital  morgue,  hurling  the  corpses  Into 
the  air.  One  mass  grave  of  dead  from  the 
hospital  was  stacked  with  more  than  600 
babies,  including  those  of  many  unclaimed 
children.  Early  in  May,  In  a  single  night, 
more  than  500  civilians  were  killed  or 
Injured. 

Visiting  one  overcrowded  shelter,  Col.  Wal- 
ter F.  Ulmer.  Jr..  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  senior  U.S. 
adviser,  broke  Into  tears.  "Children,  women, 
old  people  were  Jammed  Into  this  hole  In  the 
ground,  frightened,  hungry,  covered  with 
filth  and  sores  and  files,"  he  says,  "Some 
were  bleeding  and  dying.  It  was  the  absolute 
limit  of  human  endurance." 

Amid  the  holocaust,  fear  sometimes  turned 
to  rage.  During  one  street  fight,  six  young 
women  were  discovered  with  small  radio 
transmitters  concealed  In  their  blouses.  Iden- 
tified as  Vietcong  operatives,  they  were  bound 
to  a  lamppost  In  the  center  of  town  and  left 
to  be  killed  by  enemy  shells. 

4000  Rounds  "a  Day.  Because  most  para- 
chuted supplies  still  floated  outside  the  pe- 
rimeter, a  team  of  U.S.  Air  Force  specialists 
devised  an  emergency  "high-velocity"  air- 
drop system.  Small.  i6-foot  drogue  chutes 
were  time-fused  to  open  at  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  dropping  heavily  reinforced  supply 
bundles  directly  Into  the  recovery  area  at  40 
m.p.h.  For  the  first  time,  more  than  enough 
food  and  ammunition  was  hitting  the  mark, 
and  Anloc  was  saved  from  starvation  and  col- 
lapse. 

As  the  enemy's  shelling  mounted  to  more 
than  4000  rounds  a  day,  however,  discipline 
and  morale  began  to  break  down.  On  May  1, 
for  example,  under  deadly  ack-ack  fire.  MaJ. 
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Kenneth  A.  Ingram,  a  34-year-old  U.S.  Army 
veteran  from  Nltro,  W.  Va.,  arrived  by  hell- 
copter.  He  had  to  flght  his  way  through  doz- 
ens of  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  trying  to 
escape  aboard  the  hovering  chopper. 

But  deeds  of  bravery  and  compassion  more 
than  balanced  such  Incidents.  One  veteran 
signal  corps  sergeant  was  wounded  three 
times  In  one  day,  but  refused  to  quit.  He 
had  been  blown  off  a  telegraph  pole,  shot  out 
of  a  tree  and  ripped  by  shrapnel.  Each  time, 
he  slapped  on  a  new  bandage,  and  went  back 
out.  Finally,  General  Hung  ordered  him  evac- 
uated on  the  next  helicopter.  Unable  to  get 
a  good  grip  with  his  heavily  bandaged  bands, 
the  tough  little  sergeant  fell  to  his  death,  still 
In  Anloc. 

An  ARVN  captain  made  room  In  his  artil- 
lery shelter  for  a  pregnant  widow  and  her 
four  small  children,  risking  his  life  dally  to 
scrounge  food  and  water  for  them.  When  the 
woman  gave  birth  and  both  mother  and  baby 
died,  the  captain  "adopted"  the  four  or- 
phaned children. 

Taste  of  Victory.  At  midnight  on  May  10, 
enemy  guns  began  blasting  Anloc  with  the 
heaviest  bombardment  of  all — 8300  rounds 
of  high  explosive  In  ten  hours,  or  nearly  one 
every  four  seconds.  "It  was  like  an  earth- 
quake." remembers  Major  Ingram.  "The 
bunker  trembled  and  moved  In  the  ground. 
All  I  could  do  was  sit  there  and  recite  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  23rd  Psalm." 

At  5:30  a.m.,  the  tanks  rolled  In,  some  40 
of  them  from  all  directions.  But  this  time 
the  defenders  were  ready.  Scrambling  from 
their  bunkers  and  foxholes,  tank-killer  teams 
opened  up  with  LAWs  at  close  range.  Then,  In 
mld-mornlng.  swarms  of  allied  flghter-bomb- 
ers  and  gunshlps.  skillfully  guided  by  forward 
air-control  pilots  dropping  white-phosphorus 
smoke  bombs  to  mark  targets,  darted  through 
curtains  of  flak  to  rocket  and  strafe  the 
enemy  from  near  rooftop  level.  In  all,  297 
tactical   missions  were   flown   that  day. 

Tipped  off  to  the  climactic  enemy  assault 
by  a  POW,  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Mlnh,  Mili- 
tary Region  3  commander,  and  his  counter- 
part, MaJ.  Gen.  James  F.  HoUlngsworth  of 
Sanger,  Texas,  had  appealed  for  more  B-523. 
Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams.  U.S.  commander  in 
Vietnam,  told  HoUlngsworth:  "You'll  have 
'em  all!" 

As  the  enemy  Infantry  got  set  to  attack, 
B-52s  struck  from  bases  in  Thailand.  The 
giant,  eight-engine  Jets  roared  high  over  An- 
loc for  24  solid  hours — one  flight  of  three 
planes  every  55  minutes.  With  unerring  pre- 
cision, they  dropped  more  than  3000  tons  of 
500-  and  750-pound  bombs,  pulverizing  North 
Vietnamese  positions  as  clcse  as  2600  feet 
from  the  defense  perimeter. 

When  it  was  over,  an  enemy  regimental 
officer  ani  ten  men  staggered  dazedly  from 
the  smoking  ruins  of  their  headquarters  and 
surrendered.  Hundreds  of  others  had  died; 
more  than  1000  were  wounded.  The  back  of 
the  enemy  attack  had  been  broken. 

Enemy  shelling  continued  for  more  than 
a  month,  but  with  lessening  intensity.  Early 
In  June,  civilians  began  emerging  from  their 
dark  holes  to  breathe  the  air,  bask  In  the  hot 
sun  and  walk  In  the  spring  rain  which  had 
come  late  to  Anloc.  Utterly  heedless  of  still 
Incoming  artillery  fire,  they  sat  In  the  rubble 
talking,  smoking  and  drinking  coffee.  Then, 
on  Jtine  8,  a  relief  column  entered  amid  wild 
rejoicing.  The  worst  of  the  siege  was  over. 
Only  the  skeletons  of  eight  houses  re- 
mained in  Anloc.  South  Vietnamese  Intelli- 
gence estimated  the  enemy  dead  in  the  battle 
at  10.000.  its  wounded  at  more  than  15.000. 
Anloc's  defenders  had  lost  nearly  5000  dead 
or  wounded.  The  7th  Regiment  counted  333 
survivors  out  of  1200.  In  one  mllltla  platoon 
of  18,  only  three  survived.  The  civilian  toll 
will  never  be  known  with  certainty,  but  the 
dead  or  wounded  exceeded  5000. 

Was  Anloc  worth  the  price?  In  terms  of 
endurance    and    determination,    the    battle 
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marked  a  turning  point.  Saigon  had  been 
saved;  South  Vietnam  endured;  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  had  passed  a  crucial  test.  Outnumbered 
nearly  6-to-l  and  facing  annihilation,  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers,  with  vital  U.S.  air  sup- 
port, had  withstood  a  devastating  siege.  More 
significantly,  perhaps,  the  North  Vietnamese, 
their  dreams  of  military  conquest  shattered 
on  the  perimeter  of  Anloc,  had  finally  agreed 
to  negotiate  seriously.  By  refusing  to  sur- 
render, Anloc's  defenders  had  broken  the 
enemy's  offensive  and  helped  to  turn  the  tide 
toward  peace  in  Vietnam. 
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THE  LESSONS  OF  WATERGATE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    lNDIA^fA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following:  My 
May  23,  1973,  Washington  report  entitled 
"The  Lessons  of  Watergate": 

The  Lkssons  of  Watergate 

Among  the  most  important  questions 
raised  by  Watergate  U  that  of  determining 
the  real  harm  of  Watergate  and  what  should 
be  done  about  It.  One  major  harm,  as  I  see 
It,  Is  that  Watergate  deals  yet  another  set- 
back to  the  confidence  of  Americans  In  gov- 
ernment and  the  Integrity  and  futtire  qual- 
ity of  the  political  processes  in  this  nation. 
Any  right-minded  American  must  ask  him- 
self as  he  views  the  impact  of  Watergate  on 
the  already  low  status  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment In  the  nation  today,  how  much  erosion 
of  confidence  can  our  system  tolerate  and 
still  survive? 

For  the  immediate  future,  the  appropriate 
course  Is  to  Insist  upon  a  careful  and  com- 
plete Investigation  of  the  Watergate  affair 
and  a  full  disclosure  of  the  truth.  The  full 
story  of  Watergate  should  be  told.  There  are 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  It,  as  I  suggest  be- 
low, and.  If  the  truth  Is  not  told,  cynicism 
about  politics  and  government  will  only  fes- 
ter and  grow. 

The  Independent  prosecutor  roust  be  of 
imquestloned  Integrity  and  have  the  highest 
professlonar  ability.  He  must  be  given  the  re- 
sources and  the  authority  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough Investigation,  and  It  Is  necessary  that 
this  prosecutor  be  removed  from  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  presidency.  \ 

Impeachment  proceedings  against  the 
President,  and  references  to  them,  should 
be  silenced  as  premature. 

There  are  Important  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  Watergate: 

1.  The  presidency  must  be  kept  open.  Wa- 
tergate would  not  have  happened  had  Pres- 
ident Nixon  conducted  his  government  In 
public.  He  and  future  Presidents  need  to 
conduct  a  presidency  open  to  the  public,  the 
Congress  and  the  press.  They  need  people 
around  them  who  represent  a  broad  philo- 
sophical base  to  ensure  an  interplay  of  Ideas. 
They  need  contact  with  the  best  minds  In 
America,  and  a  cabinet  composed  of  the 
ablest  people  In  America.  The  presidential 
news  conference  must  be  re-established.  In 
International  affairs,  the  nation  has  moved 
toward  opening  constructive  communication 
with  our  adversaries.  Presidents  must  do  the 
same  at  home  to  assure  that  their  Judgments 
are  not  hamp^ed  by  Isolation. 

2.  We  must  return  to  a  government  of 
shared  powers,  with  Ciongress  regaining  Its 
place  as  a  co-equal  branch  of  government, 
as  contemplated  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  aggrandizement  of  the  presidency,  and 
the   concentration   of   power   In   that   office. 


must  be  resisted.  This  will  not  be  easy,  and 
it  Involves  many  steps,  none  more  Important 
than  reforming  the  Congress  so  that  it  can 
exercise  Its  powers  responsibly. 

3.  A  whole  series  of  steps  must  be  taken 
to  protect  the  Integrity  of  American  elections. 
The  presence  of  mountains  of  cash,  unre- 
ported and  spent  with  no  accounting,  was  a 
common  element  In  almost  every  aspect  of 
Watergate.  The  steps  Include: 

Sharp  limitations  on  the  size  of  individual 
gifts; 

Overall  limit  on  expenditures  for  a  given 
race; 

Complete  reporting  of  contributions  and 
expenditures; 

The  creation  of  a  tough  enforcement  agency 
to  ensure  compliance: 

The  purpose  of  these  and  other  steps 
would  be  to  open  up  campaign  practices 
and  to  make  It  more  difficult  for  unethical 
conduct. 

4.  Finally,  we  must  keep  faith  In  the  Amer- 
ican political  system.  It  has  weathered  some 
violent  storms,  and  It  will  survive  Water- 
gate. At  Watergate,  some  of  the  people  with- 
in our  system  failed  us  and  that  should  not 
surprise  or  discourage  us  at  any  time  under 
any  party.  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
the  system  did  work,  even  If  slowly: 

A  federal  grand  Jury  brought  the  first  In- 
dictments. 

A  federal  Judge  raised  the  first  official 
doubts  about  the  inadequacy  of  an  investi- 
gation and  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  In 
open  court. 

The  Congress,  much  maligned  In  recent 
days,  kept  the  affair  from  being  burled.  Sen- 
ator Ervln's  Investigating  committee  assured 
that  Watergate  would  continue  as  a  major 
public  Issue.  Individual  members  of  the  Con- 
gress played  significant  roles.  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  demanded  a  full  airing  of  the  af- 
fair and  other  Republicans  followed.  Senator 
Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  asked  some 
penetrating  questions. 

Although  much  of  the  press  forgot  about 
Watergate,  at  least  a  few  papers  and  a  few 
reporters  were  not  intimidated.  They  kept 
digging  In  the  face  of  harassment  and  other 
pressure,  and  they  played  their  full  role  as 
the  fourth  estate. 

If  we  have  learned  these  lessons,  even  Wa- 
tergate may  have  been  worth  it. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  SONNENFELDT 
CONFIRMATION  MUST  BE  AN- 
SWERED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposal,  the  Constitutional  Oath  Sup- 
port Act  (H.R.  6421)  submitted  earlier 
this  year  by  Chairman  Ichord  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committe  and 
cosponsored  by  other  members  of  the 
committee,  is  the  product  of  extensive 
oversight  hearings  dating  back  to  Sep- 
tember 1970,  into  the  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployee loyalty-security  program.  Many 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  out- 
lined their  security  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral employment  to  insure  that  Federal 
employees  be,  in  the  words  of  the  con- 
trolling Executive  Order  10450.  "reliable, 
trustworthy,  of  good  conduct  and  char- 
acter, and  of  complete  and  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  United  States." 
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With  this  background  in  mind,  it  is  un- 
derstandable why  I  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  little  noted  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  Tuesday, 
May  15.  concerning  the  nomination  of 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  as  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  His  nomination  was  op- 
posed by  a  former  coworker  of  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt's.  John  D.  Hemenway,  the  first 
Foreign  Service  oflBcer  to  obtain  from 
the  State  Department  a  full-scale  hearing 
concerning  his  selection  out  of  the  For- 
eign Service.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
a  hearing  panel,  after  extensive  hearings, 
voted  to  reinstate  Mr.  Hemenway  who, 
they  found,  had  been  unfairly  treated. 
State  officials  refused  to  reinstate  Hem- 
enway although  he  was  tendered  an 
apology  along  with  reinbursement  for 
legal  fees,  if  such  action  was  later  deemed 
legally  permissible. 

Mr.  Hemenway's  prepared  statement 
was  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  from 
Mr.  Otto  Otepka.  the  retired  State  De- 
partment security  officer  who  cited  two 
investigations  which  he  reviewed  con- 
cerning leaks  of  classified  material  to  un- 
authorized persons  by  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt. 
Mr.  Hemenway  named  other  persons 
who,  he  claimed,  had  knowledege  of  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt's  misuse  of  classified  infor- 
mation. The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
chairman.  Senator  Russell  Long,  indi- 
cated that  members  of  the  committee 
would  inspect  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  Oovem- 
ment  security  file  in  an  effort  to  learn  the 
relative  facts  in  the  matter,  with  the 
hearings  to  be  continued  at  a  later  date. 

Following  is  the  prepared  statement  by 
John  D.  Hemenway  concerning  the  nom- 
ination of  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  May 
15,  1973: 

On   the   Confirmation  of  Mr.  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt 

(Testimony  of  John  D.  Hemenway,  4816 
Rodman  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C,  before 
the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  I^lnance,  May  15, 
19*73,  9:00  am) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  thank  you  for  aUowing 
me  to  address  you  today  In  the  matter  of 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt. 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  Department  of  State  intelligence  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  National  Security  Council 
under  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 

As  I  wrot«  to  each  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee on  April  12,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  is  unfit 
for  the  high  office  for  which  he  has  been 
nominated  and  not  worthy  of  the  trust  it 
represents.  In  the  letter  sent  to  you,  I  en- 
closed a  sworn  affidavit  by  Mr.  Otto  Otepka 
and  some  material  placed  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  several  years  ago  concerning 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  by  your  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  letter  cited  above  Indicated  that  abun- 
dant evidence  Is  available  to  show  that  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  is  unfit  for  this  high  office  and 
not  worthy  of  the  trust.  In  order  to  progress 
systematically  through  the  evidence  known 
to  me.  I  shall  provide  you  with  materials 
this  morning  establishing  that: 

(1)  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  professional  Judg- 
ment Is  faulty; 

(2)  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  personal  standards 
i       of  integrity  are  unacceptably  low; 

(3)  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  repeatedly  has  per- 
formed acts  that  violated  his  oath  of  office; 

(4)  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  confirmation  will 
place  your  Committee.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
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position  of  seeming  to  condone  Illegal  acts 
and  violations  of  standards  of  conduct  for 
Federal  Service  set  by  the  Congress  Itself. 

As  an  Individual  I  am  neither  an  Investi- 
gator, nor  am  I  uniquely  qualified  to  sift  out 
aU  of  the  material  available  concerning  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt.  Today,  for  the  use  of  your  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  have  pulled 
together  a  few  details  that  have  come  to  my 
attention  over  the  years.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Committee  needs  only  to  express  an  interest 
to  discover  that  the  material  I  uncover  to- 
day reveals  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg. 

PERSONAL    KNOWLEDGE    OF    SONNENFELDT 

The  Committee  should  know  that  I  have  a 
personal  reason  for  attentively  studying  the 
career  record  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt.  After  a 
three  year  battle,  the  first  Independent 
Grievance  Hearing  Conunlttee  in  State  De- 
partment history  decided  unanimously  (3-0) 
to  have  the  Department  of  State  tender  me 
an  appropriate  apology  for  events  leading  to 
my  expulsion  from  the  career  dipl(?matic 
service.  It  was  also  decided  to  restore  me  to 
the  career  diplomatic  service  from  which  I 
had  been  expelled  A  highly  inaccurate  re- 
port had  been  cooked  up  to  confirm  my  ex- 
pulsion. It  contained  at  least  140  identifiable 
untrue,  misleading,  or  slanderous  statements. 
Sworn  hearing  testimony  revealed  that  Am- 
bassador Parsons  had  said  of  Hemenway 
while  the  report  was  In  preparation:  ".  .  .  I 
don't  believe  he  can  be  'bought  off' — he  has 
the  bit  between  his  teeth  ...  he  goes  back 
to  the  system  Itself,  which  he  attacks." 
(That  Is.  the  foreign  service  system.) 

One  of  those  140  untrue  or  false  statements 
contained  In  the  report  written  by  Ambassa- 
dors Parsons  and  Penfield  was  introduced 
either  by  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  or  the 
two  ambassadors  falsely  citing  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt. The  chronology  Is  as  follows: 

June  15,  1965:  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  wrote  In  an 
official  report  that  Mr.  Hemenway  ".  .  .  has 
uncommon  potential  for  rising  to  the  very 
top  of  the  Foreign  Service."  In  other,  similar 
reports  Sonnenfeldt's  praise  of  Hemenway's 
work  Is  consistent. 

January  14,  1969:  In  an  official  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  (Rusk),  Amb.  James 
K.  Penfield  and  J.  Graham  Parsons  write 
that  Sonnenfeldt  had  told  them  that  he 
".  .  .  did  not  regard  his  (Hemenway's)  per- 
formance as  satisfactory." 

October  7,  1971:  Under  oath,  Mr.  James  K. 
Penfield  stated  at  the  Hemenway  Hearing  be- 
fore an  independent  State  Department 
Grievance  Hearing  Committee — the  first  In 
history — that  Sonnenfeldt  Indeed  bad  made 
the  January,  1969  statement;  in  confilct  with 
earlier  written  statements  cited  in  the  Par- 
sons Penfield  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Rusk). 

MR.    SONNENFELDT'S    "POOR"     MEMORY 

December  11,  1971:  In  writing,  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt claimed  not  to  be  able  to  recall  the 
event.  The  point  at  issue,  of  course,  was 
whether  Parsons  and  Penfield  had  reported 
Sonnenfeldt's  comment  correctly.  If  they  had. 
then  why  would  Sonnenfeldt  choose  to  lie 
about  Hemenway's  performance?  If  they  had 
reported  Sonnenfeldt's  remark  accurately, 
then  the  Issue  would  be,  on  which  occasion 
did  Sonnenfeldt  lie?  Naturally,  when  Son- 
nenfeldt talked  to  Parsons/Penfield,  he  knew 
it  was  highly  unlikely  that  Hemenway  would 
ever  be  able  to  examine  the  Parsons/Penfield 
report,  because  it  would  be  termed  a  confi- 
dential report  written  for  the  Secretary's 
( Rusk's)  eyes  only.  The  specific  claim  that 
he  could  not  recall  these  events  was  made  by 
Sonnenfeldt  In  the  following  manner: 

"I  am  unable  to  make  a  specific  statement 
concerning  the  accuracy  of  what  Is  attributed 
to  me  In  the  testimony  and  hi  the  brief  writ- 
ten text  you  sent  me  because  I  simply  can 
not  recall  the  specific  contents  of  my  con- 
versation   with    Ambassadors    Parsons    and 
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Penfield.  This  conversation  took  place  almost 
three  years  ago  and  I  kept  no  record  of  It." 

Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  plea  that  he  is  unable  to 
remember  Is  hardly  credible.  He  Is  known  to 
have  an  excellent  memory.  Moreover,  it  Is 
not  an  everyday  occurrence  for  two  ambas- 
sadors to  call  upon  you  In  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
one-time  reports  concerning  a  man  you  know 
which,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  first  grievance 
hearing  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  diplomatic 
service.  If  you  do  not  make  a  few  notes  after- 
ward, you  have  made  a  mistake  In  Judgment. 
I  hope  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  does  not  make  these 
mistakes  daUy. 

However.  If  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  really  did  not 
take  notes  and  really  can  not  recall  such  an 
episode,  surely  such  faulty  powers  of  recol- 
lection should  be  weighed  by  your  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  consider  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt's  capacity  to  perform  the  much 
more  demanding  duties  of  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  post  for  which  Mr.  Hel- 
mut Sonnenfeldt  has  been  nominated. 

FEAR THE  REASON  FOR  A  DECADE  OF  SILKNCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  one  thing  disttirbs  me 
about  my  testimony  today;  I  am  the  only 
person  testifying.  The  materials  I  shall  now 
take  up  have  been  known  to  many  govern- 
ment officials  who,  as  part  of  their  official  du- 
ties, must  Judge  on  the  suitability  of  per- 
sons for  high  posts.  Where  are  the  officials  of 
State,  Justice,  Treasury,  and  the  other  For- 
eign Policy  areas  of  government  who  are 
knowledgeable.  Your  Committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, might  want  to  reflect  on  the  reasons 
for  their  not  coming  forward  today;  why 
you  must  learn  of  these  matters  first  from 
me,  a  private  citizen,  rather  than  from  the 
officials  charged  with  enforcing  standards  of 
conduct  In  our  government. 

The  checks  and  balances  of  our  govern- 
ment require  that,  for  effective  operation, 
the  watchdog  committees  of  the  Congress 
must  be  kept  properly  informed.  Without 
accurate  and  complete  information,  cover- 
ups  not  only  are  p>osslble,  they  are  inevitable. 

In  testifying  here  today.  I  had  to  ask  my- 
self Just  what  evidence  your  Committee 
would  accept.  I  have  not  attempted  to  delve 
deeply  into  such  foreign  policy  questions  as 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  view  of  the  use  of  US 
credits  to  shore  up  failing  communist  econ- 
omies; Helmut  Sonnenfeldt's  view  of  the  Ber- 
lin Agreement  and  the  impending  recogni- 
tion of  Communist  East  Germany;  the  wheat 
deal;  or,  his  own  role  in  foreign  policy  ques- 
tions that,  over  time,  will  greatly  affect  US 
national  Interests.  There  are  men  more  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  Sonnenfeldt's  role  In  those 
questions — but  I  believe  that  one  does  not 
have  to  probe  into  those  areas  about  which 
honest  men  have  honest  differences  of  view. 
I  believe  that  a  more  primitive  form  of  evi- 
dence makes  abundantly  clear  that  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt should  not  be  confirmed  today  as 
Deputy  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  In  the  Federalist 
Papers,  foresaw  the  test  to  which  the  Senate 
would  be  put  by  the  confirmation  of  such 
nominees  as  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt.  Hamilton 
wrote: 

"The  possibility  of  rejection  would  be  a 
strong  motive  to  care  In  proposing.  The  dan- 
ger to  his  (the  executive's)  own  reputa- 
tion .  .  he  would  be  ashamed  and  afraid  to 
bring  forward  fcr  the  most  distinguished  or 
lucrative  stations,  candidates  who  had  no 
other  merit  than  ...  of  oelng.  In  some  way 
or  other,  personally  allied  to  him,  or  p>osses- 
slng  the  necessary  Insignificance  and  pliancy 
to  render  them  the  obsequious  Instruments 
of  his  pleasure.  .  .  ."  (No.  LXXVI  of  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers.) 

roday  I  am  a  private  citizen,  but  I  have 
been  an  officer  of  the  government  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  public  trust 
is  at  Issue  in  the  Sonnenfeldt  nomination, 
which  comes  at  a  time  when  public  confi- 
dence Is  needed  in  the  effectiveness  of  our 
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Constitutional  mechanisms.  1  e.,  In  the  effl- 
cacy  of  a  private  citizen  like  myself  appear- 
ing before  this  Committee  to  give  testimony. 

In  the  past  men  lllce  Sonnenfeldt  have 
been  proposed  for  offices  requiring  confirma- 
tion because  the  Senate  has  not  been  rigor- 
ously exercising  the  Independence  of  view 
foreseen  by  Hamilton.  It  Is  only  right  and 
proper  that  your  Committee  has  available 
the  Information  It  needs  to  perform  Its  con- 
stitutional functions. 

Therefore,  as  I  deliver  this  material  this 
morning,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  testify  under  oath;  further.  Mr. 
Otepka  is  present  in  the  Hearing  Room  this 
morning  and  Is  available,  should  his  sworn 
statement  raise  any  questions  that  need 
answers  I  cannot  myself  supply.  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  a  disgruntled 
employee  venting  his  spleen  against  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt.  But  I  am  proud  of  my  country, 
which  I  know  well — Its  strengths  and  Its 
weaknesses.  Among  225  million  Americans, 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  citizens  bet- 
ter qualified  by  training,  disposition,  and 
background  to  perform  the  duties  for  which 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  has  been  nominated. 
Yet  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt's  services  seems  to 
have  been  nearly  Indlspensible  in  the  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  was  In- 
di.-penslble  to  the  National  Security  Council 
under  Mr,  Henry  A.  Kissinger;  Helmut  Son- 
nenfeldt was  so  badly  needed  as  an  FSO-1. 
evidently,  that  the  law  had  to  be  violated  to 
make  him  a  "c.ireer"  diplomat;  and.  today, 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt's  services  as  a  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  again  seem  Indls- 
pensible. Why?  What  of  *he  other  225  mil- 
lion Americaris?  It  is  a  country  filled  with 
talent.  I  wonder,  just  In  passing,  what  Is  the 
role  of  WUllam  P.  Rogers  and  Elliot  Richard- 
son ill  these  events,  not  to  mention  WUllam 
B.  Macomber,  Jr.  and  Mr.  Maurice  Stans.  both 
of  whom  seem  to  be  implicated  in  the  Water- 
gate coverup. 

COVER-UP  WHEN  SONNENTELDT  ALLEGEDLY  FACED 
PROSECUTION 

The  man  before  you  today  for  confirma- 
tion was  a  very  early  beneficiary  of  a  massive 
cover-up  In  the  executive  branch.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  public  record  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
was  nearly  prosecuted  for  Improper  activities. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Record. 

"It  was  during  Rogers'  tenure  of  office  in 
the  US  Department  of  Justice  that  Sonnen- 
feldt was  in  'very  serious  trouble'  because  of 
alleged  'leaks  of  top  secret  and  secret'  clas- 
sified information  to  foreign  agents  with 
whom  he  had  frequent  and  close  associations. 
An  intense  FBI  investigation  resulted  In  dU- 
cusslons  about  prosecution.  No  such  prose- 
cution ever  took  place  because  the  State  De- 
partment held  that  It  was  'not  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  US  government'  to  have  the 
secrets  Involved  become  public  knowledge. 
Rogers  agreed  not  to  prosecute  and  Sonnen- 
feldt was  saved  from  conviction  under  the 
espionage  statute."— ConsrresstonaZ  Record, 
vol.  116.  pt.  25.  p.  33726. 

From  my  own  direct  personal  knowledge  I 
can  not  say  whether  the  facts  stated  above 
are  totally  true  or  not.  I  can  say  that  I  have 
heard  them  from  persons  I  have  reason  to 
believe  are  reliable  and  who  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation for  telling  the  truth  and  who  were 
also  In  a  position  to  know  the  facts. 

The  record  should  be  easily  obtained.  The 
facta  cited  are  easily  capable  of  being  veri- 
fied. Surely  your  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  want  their  report  to  the 
Senate  to  include  a  report  on  the  truth  of 
such  serious  allegations. 

Prom  my  perspective  and  the  facts  avail- 
able to  me,  there  Is  the  curious  and  evident 
anomaly  of  Mr.  Rogers,  as  Attorney  General 
under  President  Elsenhower,  not  prosecuting 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt.  Then,  once  again  under  Mr. 
Rogers,  but  this  time  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  Is  brought  into  the  highest 
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level  of  the  career  diplomatic  service  without 
ever  having  served  abroad  In  that  diplomatic 
service.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was 
fraudulently  entered  onto  the  rolls  of  the 
diplomatic  service  is  discussed  below.  It 
seems  evident  that  derogatory  material  about 
him  was  removed  from  his  file  so  that  a 
three-man  Board  woiUd  not  hesitate  to  rub- 
ber-stamp his  appointment. 

I  believe  that  there  u  abundant  evidence 
to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  rejecting  this  nom- 
ination. Recent  events  affirm  that  It  is  pru- 
dent to  lay  out  all  of  the  facts  In  the  open, 
if  only  to  set  to  rest  significant  and  legiti- 
mate doubts.  I  do  not  personaUy  have  avail- 
able all  of  the  facts,  but  considerable  evi- 
dence has  come  to  my  attention  which  sup- 
ports the  view  that  the  Sonnenfeldt  nomina- 
tion should  be  rejected. 

NUMEROUS   INDEPENDENT   WrTNESSES   AVAILABLE 

Let  me  be  quite  specific  concerning  the 
nature  of  thU  derogatory  information: 

(1)  You  already  have  the  sworn  statement 
of  Mr.  Otepka  dated  25  January  1973,  long 
before  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  nominated  for 
this  post, 

(2)  Prom  State  Department  security 
sources,  It  can  be  established  that  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt lied  when  Interrogated  about  his 
own  Improper  activities. 

(3)  Mr.  Prank  NUand.  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  can  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  personal  surveillance  of  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt which  was  maintained  for  over  one 
year.  This  was  not  the  FBI  of  Mr.  Gray  It 
was  the  FBI  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

(4)  Mr.  Stephan  Koczak,  formerly  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  State  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research  and  a  career  US 
diplomat,  personally  witnessed  improper  and 
Illegal  transfer  of  information  from  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt to  unauthorized  foreign  nationals. 
He  lives  In  Washington.  D.C,  at  2932  Macomb 
Street.  NW.  I  personally  know  that  Mr. 
Koczak  can  name  and  Identify  the  Individual 
who  was  the  top  liaison  officer  between  the 
FBI  and  the  CIA  who  Investigated  Mr.  Son- 
nenfeldt, I  also  understand  that  this  Indi- 
vidual expressed  the  concern  of  both  agencies 
about  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  activities,  that  Is.  the 
FBI  and  the  CIA  were  concerned  about  his 
abuse  of  sensitive  materials. 

(5)  Miss  Delores  Wahl  personally  told  me 
on  February  26.  1964  the  following:  "Hal 
(Sonnenfeldt)  was  abusing  our  'special  ma- 
terial' last  December  (1963)  and  I  had  a  r».ght 
with  him  about  it."  Miss  Wahl  Is  an  employee 
of  the  Department  of  State  having  respon- 
sibility for  materials  of  a  particular  sensitiv- 
ity. (Prom  document  M-6  of  the  Hemenwav 
Hearing.  Department  of  State.) 

In  the  light  of  the  material  cited  <»bove 
from  the  Congressional  Record  concerning 
possible  prosecution  of  Sonnenfeldt.  it  is 
clear  that,  over  a  period  of  time,  Mr,  Son- 
nenfeldt had  established  a  pattern  of  ques- 
tionable conduct  In  matters  pertaining  to 
the  handling  of  classified  Information.  (How- 
ever, the  ability  to  "leak"  does  develop  excel- 
lent contacts  with  powerful  members  of  the 
press, )  Once  again,  all  of  the  facts  are  easllv 
verifiable  and  capable  of  proof.  FBI  files 
should  have  the  Information. 

This  documented  and  public  record  was 
known  to  officials  officially  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  Judging  the  suitability  of 
candidates  for  higher  positions  In  the  upper 
levels  of  the  government  service.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  was  brought 
Into  the  US  diplomatic  service  laterally  at 
the  relative  rank  of  "major  general" 
(FSO-1). 

BAD  judgment;   sonnenteldt's  poor  "track 

RECORD" 

Senator  Thurmond  called  It  a  "strange 
nomination"  and.  In  addition  to  noting  the 
violation  of  the  ctweer  principles  of  the 
diplomatic  service,  he  suggested  the  strong 
possibility  of  a  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
Senator  Thurmond  commented: 
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"I  find  it  very  distiu'bing  that  a  top  assist- 
ant in  the  National  Security  Council  staff, 
responsible  for  formulating  and  advising  on 
our  international  policy,  should  be  chosen 
from  a  nUlieu  which  is  antagonistic  to  the 
work  of  the  President.  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord, March  26.  1970,  S-4644.) 

In  briefing  the  head  of  state  of  an  Im- 
portant Western  European  ally,  several  years 
later,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  undercut  the  official 
policy  direction  of  Important  US  financial 
interests  overseas.  Instead  of  explaining  that 
Sonnenfeldt  had  exceeded  his  instructions, 
the  policy  was  amended  to  include  Sonnen- 
feldt's mistake.  In  one  instance  a  senior  offi- 
cial directed  that  a  memorandum  of  con- 
versation be  amended  so  as  to  wipe  out  ex- 
posure of  the  Sonnenfeldt  violation  of  policy. 
The  matter  is  still  delicate  enough  to  be 
sensitive,  but  It  unmistakably  bears  upon 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  sultabUlty  for  the  Treasury 
post.  It  also  demonstrates  how  those  wielding 
the  power  of  the  White  House  can  abuse  that 
power — but  then  that  Is  nothing  new  these 
days. 

In  yet  another  matter  reflecting  on  the 
quality  of  Sonnenfeldt's  Judgement,  the  re- 
spected Journalist  Mr.  WUlard  Edwards  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  reported  on  April  4,  1970, 
that: 

"Prior  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in 
October,  1972,  Sonnenfeldt's  associates  recall, 
he  solemnly  advised  that  Russia  would  never 
place  missiles  in  Cuba  because  such  an  act 
would  endanger  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

"They  also  recalled  that  Sonnenfeldt  had 
predicted  that  Russia  would  not  Interfere 
In  the  Czechoslovakian  uprising.  The  events 
of  August.  1968.  disclosed  this  Judgment  of 
soviet  intentions  as  erroneous  as  In  the 
Cuban  Incident.  .  ,  ." — (WUlard  Edwards, 
Chicago  Tribune.  4  April  1970.) 

While  I  never  have  examined  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt's Judgments  in  reports  concerning  the 
two  episodes  referred  to  above,  I  know  of  my 
own  first  hand  knowledge  that  critical,  hard 
Intelligence  was  Ignored  by  Sonnenfeldt  prior 
to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  even  though  it 
came  from  a  tested  source  and  provided  ad- 
vance warning  of  Soviet  Intentions  akin  to 
the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  Intelligence  available 
to  the  U.S.  This  contention  is  capable  of  posi- 
tive proof  from  a  document  of  public  record 
from  the  Hemenway  Hearing  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

retaliation    FROM    DR.    KISSINGER'S    OFFICE 

On  17  January.  1972.  shortly  after  I  alerted 
Mr  Sonnenfeldt  to  the  possibility  of  his  ap- 
pearing to  testify  at  a  Department  of  State 
Hearing,  a  high  Defense  Department  official 
reported  to  me  that  Dr.  Kissinger  was  "climb- 
ing up  the  molding"  over  the  prospect  of  an 
attack  on  Sonnenfeldt.  I  am  convinced  that 
my  request  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  alerting  him 
to  the  possibility  of  being  a  witness  under 
oath  was  regarded  as  "attack",  which  it  was 
not,  of  course.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  name  was 
finally  listed  along  with  30  or  so  others  in  an 
"Off^er  of  Proof  "  dated  24  January  1972  which 
outlined  what  could  be  proved  should  the 
list  of  witnesses  be  called.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
was  one  of  these  and  some  of  the  evidence 
reviewed  today  was  presented  as  a  hearing 
document.  (Document  X-4  of  the  Hemenway 
Hearing  Record,  US  Department  of  State, 
contains  the  Offer  of  Proof.) 

However,  Dr.  Kissinger's  office  aggressively 
alleged  to  the  Pentagon  that  I  had  Im- 
properly Informed  a  prominent  newsman 
and  two  Congressmen  concerning  a  highly 
controversial  policy  decision  made  by  Son- 
nenfeldt six  months  earlier.  Specifically,  in 
the  name  of  the  White  House,  Sonnenfeldt 
had  taken  action  to  deny  US  asylum  to  a 
Polish  defector.  Ironically,  Sonnenfeldt.  who 
was  bom  in  Germany  and  himself  had  to 
flee  from  Hitler.  Issued  the  order  for  denying 
US  sanctuary  to  another  refugee  seeking  the 
same  freedom  and  protection.  I  believe  that 
the  decision  was  not  only  morally  wrong.  It 
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was  a  policy  error.  Of  course,  the  error  car- 
ried with  It  possible  terrible  consequences  to 
the  Individual  denied  sanctuary. 

Dr.  Kissinger's  office  expressed  concern  to 
my  superiors  that  Congressmen  Derwlnski 
and  Crane,  neither  of  whom  I  knew  at  that 
time,  might  Initiate  an  investigation  Into  the 
matter.  It  was  an  action  taken  only  after  I 
had  raised  the  issue  of  Sonnenfeldt  testify- 
ing at  an  independent  State  Department 
Hearing  under  oath.  The  newsman  named  by 
Kissinger's  office  knew  nothing  about  the 
alleged  "leak"  In  which  be  was  supposed 
to  be  Involved.  He  bad  written  about  Sonnen- 
feldt, however,  and  Kissinger's  office  evi- 
dently presumed  that  I  had  inspired  that 
story. 

With  the  foregoing  as  background,  let  me 
outline  the  route  by  which  Mr.  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt  comes  before  this  Committee  as 
a  senior  US  diplomat  of  "career"  seeking 
confirmation  for  an  appointment  that  is  not 
a  part  of  the  foreign  service  personnel  and 
appointment  structure  at  all,  but  a  political 
appointment. 

SONNENFELDT'S    FRAtTDtTLENT    ENTRY    INTO    THE 
FOREIGN    SERVICE 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United 
States  diplomatic  service  Is  called  the  "For- 
eign Service".  (One  wag  has  called  it  our 
"very  foreign"  service.)  The  three-man  panel 
which  examined  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt's  qual- 
ifications to  enter  the  Foreign  Service  as  an 
PSO,  finally  nominated  March  11,  1970,  con- 
sisted of  Margaret  Joy  Tlbbits,  Howard  L. 
Parsons,  and  Alan  Fidel.  Those  three  exam- 
ining officers  were  offered  files  said  to  contain 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  (1)  medical  records,  (2) 
performance  records,  and,  (3)  security  rec- 
ords. All  of  the  written  records  were  highly 
commendatory  and  favorable  to  Sonnenfeldt, 
who  was  also  found  by  the  panel  to  be  highly 
articulate  and  who  made  a  good  impression. 
The  panel  found  no  adverse  security  Infor- 
mation in  the  files  whatsoever.  This  is  vir- 
tual proof  that  the  file  had  been  "sanitized" 
or.  If  you  prefer,  "rigged".  At  the  very  least, 
the  security  file  should  have  contained  the 
allegations,  refutation  of  the  allegations,  and 
the  evaluation.  All  of  the  material  contained 
In  this  testimony  were  known  and  should 
have  been  reflected  in  the  Sonnenfeldt  secu- 
rity file. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that,  on  February  19, 
1969.  the  Government  Employees'  Exchange 
reported  the  disappearance  of  classified  in- 
formation from  Sonnenfeldt's  security  file 
(page  11.  col.  3.)  I  do  not  know  how  that 
newspaper  got  such  information  a  year  ahead 
of  the  events  I  cite  above.  The  editor,  Mr.  Sid 
Goldberg  la  available  for  testimony.  If  sum- 
moned. 

Obviously,  with  all  the  files  favorable,  the 
panel  examining  Sonnenfeldt  could  do  noth- 
ing else  than  pass  him.  He  was  passed,  unan- 
imously into  the  diplomatic  service  he  had 
publicly  denigrated  over  the  years  before 
his  civil  service  and  Foreign  Service  col- 
leagues, myself  among  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  that  your  Com- 
mittee Is  concerned  with  Finance,  not  For- 
eign Relations.  Many  of  your  Committee 
members  may  not  follow  closely  details  of 
Department  of  State  Administration.  Pre- 
sumably, if  confirmed.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt,  now 
.  a  "career"  diplomat,  will  come  to  Treasury 
to  look  after  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  US 
Treasury  policy. 

You  should  know  that,  when  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt was  made  an  PSO-1.  the  Department  of 
State  was  administered  by  Mr.  William  B. 
Macomber,  Jr..  who.  in  turn,  was  supervised 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson, then  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Macomber  Is  now  US  Ambassador  to  Tur- 
key. (Macomber  was  in  charge  of  the  tragic 
failure  to  rescue  our  captive  diplomats  held 
hostage  in  the  Sudan.)  Macomber's  confir- 
mation as  US  Ambassador  to  Turkey  was  op- 
posed by  a  number  of  persons  for  good  and 
valid  -reasons.  I  was  among  them.  Recently 
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his  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Watergate  cover-up.  He  is  said  to  have 
facilitated  making  available  State  Depart- 
ment documents. 

At  the  Macomber  confirmation  hearing 
some  very  knowledgeable  spokesmen  wanted 
to  hold  full  hearings  on  Mr.  Macomber's  op- 
erations during  the  time  he  was  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  MoUenhoff  wrote 
a  remarkably  discerning  article  on  the 
strange  reluctance  of  the  pertinent  Senate 
Committee  to  look  into  the  improper  activi- 
ties in  which  Macomber  was  involved.  The 
important  labor  organization  AFGE  also  felt 
that  a  full  scale  hearing  into  Mr.  Macomber's 
fitness  for  the  office  was  in  order.  However,  his 
confirmation  was  said  to  be  "unanimotis". 
And  now  it  is  clear  that  Macomber  played  a 
role  in  the  Watergate,  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly— that  has  still  to  emerge. 

RICHARDSON/MACOMBER/SONNENFELDT : 
LINKED 

No  doubt  there  is  some  regret  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  today  that  the 
Macomber  nomination  was  reported  out  of 
Committee  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  Elliot  RichardJson,  Mr.  Macomber's  im- 
mediate superior  during  the  first  years  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  in  the  Department  of 
State,  has  been  selected  to  play  a  major  role 
in  the  examination  of  the  illegalities  of 
Watergate  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Both  Mr.  Macomber  and  Mr.  Richardson 
played  key  roles  in  the  unusual  transfer  of 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  from  the  civil  service  Into 
the  Foreign  Service  at  the  very  high  grade 
of  FSO-1.  This  was  done  after  Sonnenfeldt 
was  already  working  for  Mr.  Kissinger  as  part 
of  the  staff  of  the  National  Security  Council 
(NSC) .  It  was  clear  then  and  it  is  even  more 
clear  now  that,  if  confirmed,  there  Is  no  In- 
tention of  sending  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  overseas 
on  assignment.  It  is  also  clear  that,  to  become 
an  FSO,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  had  to  receive  spe- 
cial favors  and  consideration  under  the  law — 
even  If  the  laws  were  not  violated,  which  I 
believe  was  the  case.  As  a  minimum,  docu- 
ments were  removed  from  the  Sonnenfeldt 
file  so  that  the  three-man  panel  could,  with 
a  "clean"  conscience,  vote  for  his  admission 
to  PSO  ranks.  It  was  a  fraudulent  operation; 
however,  it  carried  with  it  greatly  Increased 
emoluments  for  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  personally. 

Now  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  has  been  selected  to 
work  In  an  area  of  the  government  directly 
under  your  Committee's  supervision.  Even  If 
your  Committee  believes  there  never  was  ade- 
quate grounds  for  criminal  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt,  then  It  would  seem  prudent 
to  investigate  thoroughly  the  circumstances 
I  have  Just  related  before  unanimously  re- 
porting the  Sonnenfeldt  nomination  out  of 
Committee.  If  Mr.  Kissinger  can  be  given 
wire-taps  on  former  NSC  staff  members  like 
Mr.  Halperln,  It  would  not  seem  right  to  de- 
prive your  Committee  from  having  access  to 
the  wire  taps  on  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  which  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  proving  that  he  lied  during 
official  interrogations. 

Personally,  I  am  aware  of  no  practical  back- 
ground or  educational  experience  possessed 
by  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  that  qualifies  him  for 
this  position  with  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  am  aware  of  considerable  disqualifying  in- 
formation. 

us    GOVERNMENT    CODE    OF    F?  HICS 

For  27  years,  as  an  ofi'-T  of  the  United 
States,  I  and  practically  all  of  my  colleagues 
have  tried  to  maintain  high  standards.  I  and 
they  really  have  tried  to  live  the  Code  of 
Ethics  for  Government  Service  passed  by  the 
Second  Session  of  the  85th  Congress  (Con- 
current Resolution  No.  175)  : 

"Any  person  in  Government  service  should : 
.  .  .  uphold  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  legal 
regulations  of  the  United  States  . . .  and  never 
be  a  party  to  their  evasion  .  .  .  expose  cor- 
ruption wherever  discovered," 

It  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  "leaked" 
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information  to  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
to  Mr.  Kissinger  before  Mr.  Kissinger  Joined 
the  government.  (See  Congressional  Record, 
vol.  117,  pt.  26,  p.  33790.)  If  this  Is  correct, 
then  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  extraordinary  rela- 
tionship with  Mr.  Kissinger  becomes  under- 
standable. 

Speaking  quite  personally,  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, like  a  lot  of  Americans,  I  regard  high 
government  office  In  the  service  of  this  Re- 
public neither  a  reform  school  for  officials 
who  have  erred  nor  as  a  fiefdom  In  which 
the  very  wealthy  or  very  privileged  can  dis- 
pense favors  oblivious  of  the  real  sovereign, 
the  people. 

Today  the  entire  country  Is  concerned  with 
matters  of  accountability,  confidence,  respon- 
sibility and  trust.  Clearly.  In  order  to  do  the 
kind  of  Job  the  American  people  have  the 
right  to  expect,  the  President  must  have 
dedicated  civil  servants  upon  whom  he  can 
rely.  He  too.  has  that  right. 

What  does  the  Congress  expect  govern- 
ment employees  to  do  when  senior  officers  in 
the  government  and  supervisors  are  not  held 
accountable  and  violate  their  oaths  of  office? 

Let  us  look  one  last  time  at  the  record — 
the  public  record — of  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt, 

The  record  indicates  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
has  a  pattern  of  violating  his  oath  of  office 
and  the  trust  of  that  office. 

The  record  indicates  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
Is  not  worthy  of  the  trust. 

The  record  indicates  that  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt should  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  Under  Secretary  of  the  US  Treasury. 


ABORTION  AND  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
tinuing debate  regarding  the  question  of 
abortion  following  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  January  22.  I  think  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Dr.  Andre  E.  Hellegers, 
director  of  the  Joseph  and  Rose  Kennedy 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Re- 
production and  Bloethics,  Georgetown 
University,  provides  an  interesting  in- 
sight into  the  ramifications  of  that 
decision : 

Abortion  and  the  Supreme  Court 
(By  Andre  E.  Hellegers) 

The  Supreme  Court's  abortion  decision 
opens  up  more  problems  than  It  solves,  quite 
apart  from  the  matslve  increase  In  abortion 
which  may  be  expected.  Tlie  essentials  of 
the  decision  are  the  foUowlng:  ( 1 )  The  fettis 
is  not  a  person  in  terms  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution; (2)  In  the  first  13  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy, states  may  not  prohibit  abortions 
since  this  constitutes  an  invasion  of  a  wom- 
an's privacy;  (3)  After  13  weeks,  states  may 
not  prohibit  abortions  if  they  are  thought 
necessary  to  preserve  the  woman's  life  or 
health.  They  may  regulate  In  what  settings 
the  abortions  can  be  performed.  The  Court 
defines  the  word  "health"  extremely  broad- 
ly to  include  such  entities  as  stresJsful  cir- 
cumstances— In  brief,  it  follows  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "health"  used  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  denote  not  Just  the 
absence  of  disease  but  the  presence  of  a 
sense  of  well  being.  In  practice  it  means 
there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  perform  an 
abortion  on  any  woman  who  requests  it, 
since  the  very  request  can  be  seen  as  a 
sign  of  distress. 

The  Court  specifically  refuses  to  deter- 
mine when  human  life  begins.  It  says  It  is 
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a  matter  of  controversy  which  It  need  not 
resolve.  At  any  given  time  only  one  of  two 
possibilities  exists:  human  life  exists  or  does 
not.  By  not  resolving  this  Issue,  yet  permit- 
ting abortion,  the  Court  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  principle  that  abortion  may  be 
performed  even  if  they  destroy  human  life. 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  case 
regarding  a  doubt  about  the  presence  of 
human  life  h£is  been  resolved  against  the 
presence  of  possible  life.  Geogetown  alumni 
may  remember  the  old  question  of  whether 
one  may  Ire  a  rifle  bullet  through  a  closed 
door  when  one  does  not  know  whether  there 
is  someone  on  the  other  side.  The  answer 
was  always  no.  The  Court  seems  to  say  yes, 
as  long  as  there  is  controversy  about  whether 
there   is  such   a   person   behind   the  door. 

Of  course,  the  Issue  of  when  life  starts  is 
a  canard.  We  know  It  does  at  conception. 
Producing  babies  In  test  tubes  makes  It 
crystal  clear.  For  a  separate  test  tube  full  of 
sperm  or  of  ova  to  become  a  human  life,  one 
will  have  to  wait  until  hell  freezes  over. 
Only  by  bringing  the  sperm  and  ovum  to- 
gether will  one  be  in  the  baby-making  busi- 
ness In  a  laboratory.  Obviously,  the  issue  Is 
not  when  human  life  begins,  but  when  we 
will  assign  any  value  to  it — and  protect  It. 
The  issue  is  a  value  and  dignity  Issue,  not  a 
biological  one.  One  suspects  that  the  Court 
didn't  have  the  courage  to  say  that  although 
true  biological  human  life  was  present,  one 
could  still  destroy  it. 

It  is  doubtful  the  Court  will  be  allowed  to 
hide  behind  this  philosophically  weak  article. 
I  suspect  litigation  may  someday  start  about 
whether  the  live  fetus  may  be  used  experi- 
mentally. Such  a  live  exteriorized  fetus  caji- 
not  be  said  to  Interfere  with  maternal  life, 
health  nor  privacy.  The  Issue  will  then  again 
arise  whether  it  constitutes  human  life  or 
not.  this  time  not  Interfering  with  anyone's 
Interest.  One  wonders  how  the  Court  will 
handle  that  one?  Perhaps  It  will  argue  the 
young  fetvis  may  be  used  because  death  Is 
imminent.  But  can  it  say  so  with  adults 
close  to  death?  Perhaps  It  will  say  It  Is  still 
a  fetus  and  not  protected  as  a  person  under 
the  Constitution,  but  will  It  dare  say  so  of 
an  eight-month  fetus?  Perhaps  It  will  say 
the  fetus  cannot  be  used  at  all.  but  what  will 
that  say  about  abortion? 

The  experimental  use  of  the  live  fetus  may 
force  us  to  think  more  clearlv  about  what 
abortion  really  is.  It  kills  humans. 


ALASKAN  VERSUS  CANADIAN 
PIPELINE 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    A&IZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  serious  problems  facing  this 
Nation  today  Is  the  shortage  of  fuels,  a 
scarcity  that  began  last  winter  In  many 
Midwestern  States  with  a  natural  gas 
shortage  and  which  has  now  spiraled  into 
a  shortage  of  fuel  oils  and  gasolines.  The 
fact  that  farmers  are  in  danger  of  losing 
crops  due  to  fuel  scarcity,  and  that  ma- 
jor construction  projects  planned  for  this 
summer  may  be  endangered  is  now  ap- 
parent. 

Despite  this  shortage,  a  great  reserve 
of  oil  and  gas  exists  In  arctic  Alaska.  All 
that  is  needed  to  bring  this  reserve  to 
market  is  a  pipeline.  Although  the  oil 
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companies  with  reserves  at  Prudhoe  Bay 
are  ready  to  build  such  a  pipeline — 
camps  and  construction  equipment  are 
already  in  place  and  have  been  waiting 
for  3  years — court  litigation  and  now  an 
adverse  court  of  appeals  ruling  on  the 
width  of  a  right-of-way  across  public 
lands  puts  the  issue  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  our  colleague  Lloyd 
Meeds.  A  pipeline  through  Canada  is 
often  cited  as  a  more  attractive  alternate 
to  the  present  trans-Alaska  route,  but 
Mr.  Meeds'  letter  points  out  a  major  un- 
certainty facing  any  MacKenzie  Valley 
pipeline,  the  unsettled  question  of  Cana- 
dian aboriginal  land  claims. 

Members  of  Congress  are  well  familiar 
with  the  many  years  of  difficult  work  it 
took  to  enact  the  recent  Alaska  Native 
claims  settlement.  Northern  Canada  Is 
now,  in  effect,  where  Alaska  was  in  the 
mid-1960's.  A  court-ordered  land  freeze 
that  has  been  in  effect  for  3  months,  af- 
fecting all  dispositions  of  crown  lands, 
was  extended  last  week  by  the  Northwest 
Territories'  Supreme  Court  in  Yellow- 
knife.  NWT.  In  this  action  the  court  ex- 
tended a  major  test  case  in  aboriginal 
land  rights  until  July.  Any  Canadian 
pipeline  would  run  through  the  North- 
west Territories  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

As  our  colleague  points  out  In  his 
letter,  the  question  of  aboriginal  claims 
Is  just  one  more  uncertainty  faced  by  a 
Canadian  oil  pipeline,  among  many  other 
uncertainties.  These  questions  have  al- 
ready been  resolved  in  Alsiska.  The 
Alaska  pipeline  could  be  in  operation  in  3 
years  If  construction  could  begin  this 
summer.  A  Canadian  pipeline  would  take 
10  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Meeds'  letter  follows : 

HotJsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  10. 1973. 
Hon.  Sam  Steicer. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sam:  You  will  recall  when  I  testified 
before  your  subcommittee  on 'the  rights-of- 
way  question,  I  mentioned  Canadian  Natives 
claims  to  vast  areas  on  Northern  Canada. 
They  may  prove  to  be  a  great  source  of  de- 
lay In  constructing  a  Canadian  pipeline  from 
Prudhoe  Bay. 

Apparently,  the  Canadian  Natives  have 
just  begun  their  tight  for  land  claims  com- 
pensation and  settlement.  It  appears  that 
they  plan  to  use  the  pipeline  question  as  a 
lever  in  sectirlng  that  compensation.  When 
we  consider  this  strategy  along  with  the  fact 
that  I»rlme  Minister  Trudeau's  minority 
party  Is  part  of  a  rather  fragile  coalition.  It 
la  doubtful  that  the  Canadian  government 
would  hurry  pipeline  construction  In  the  face 
of  vigorous  Native  protest.  At  present  there 
Is  a  freeze  on  the  transfer  of  Crown  land  In 
the  Northwest  Territories. 

My  contacts  In  Canada  indicate  that  It 
win  probably  take  a  couple  of  years  to  settle 
the  Canadian  claims  Issue.  It  could  take 
longer. 

All  of  this  bodee  HI  for  expeditious  con- 
struction of  a  Canadian  pipeline.  I  hope  that 
you  will  consider  this  Information  in  review- 
ing the  need  for  new  rights-of-way  legisla- 
tion and  a  trans- Alaska  pipeline. 

Aboriginal  Native  claims,  which  have  been 
cleared  away  In  Alaska,  are  but  one  more  ob- 
stacle faced  by  a  Canadian  pipeline. 
Sincerely, 

Llotd  Meeds, 
Member  of  Congress. 


May  23,  1973 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  LIBRARIES  AND  IN- 
FORMATION SCIENCE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science. 

This  Commission,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
created  by  Public  Law  91-345,  which  was 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid)  and  me. 

As  the  Commission  points  out  in  the 
introduction  to  its  report,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Passage  of  the  act  signaled  a  growing 
awareness  of  a  problem  that  has  been  felt 
in  public  and  private  sectors  for  some  years. 
Variously  labeled  as  the  Information  crisis 
or  the  knowledge  explosion,  the  problem  Is 
caused  by  rapid  growth  In  the  production  of 
new  knowledge  and  Information  and  also 
by  the  rapidly  changing  information  needs  of 
society. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  proposed  1974  budget  ignores  the 
problems  occasioned  by  the  "information 
crisis"  and  recommends  that  Federal 
support  for  libraries  be  discontinued  on 
June  30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  also  pre- 
pared a  summary  of  their  report  which 
outlines  six  major  areas  of  concern  to 
the  library  and  information  science  com- 
munity. Those  areas  are:  First,  organi- 
zation of  library  service;  second,  infor- 
mation needs  of  users;  third,  financing 
of  libraries;  fourth,  adequacies  and  de- 
ficiencies of  present  libraries  and  infor- 
mation systems;  fifth,  applications  of 
new  technology;  and  sixth,  improved 
staffing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  would  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  the  reading  of  the  full 
annual  report,  I  Insert  the  summary  of 
the  report  at  this  point: 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science:  Annual  Report  Sum- 
mary, Fiscal  Tear  1972 

Everyone  needs  and  uses  information.  The 
development  of  library  and  Information  serv- 
ices adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  Individual 
comes  first  in  the  working  philosophy  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science  (NCLIS),  a  permanent, 
independent  agency  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  In  accord  with  Its  philosophy,  the 
Commission  has  Identified  six  major  areas 
of  concern  and  activity.  They  are: 

(1)  Organization  of  library  service: 
Priority  has  been  given  to  understanding 

present  patterns  of  library  and  Information 
system  organization  and  to  the  changes  in- 
these  patterns  that  are  required  to  meet 
current  needs.  Commission  members  have 
studied  the  reports  and  recommendations  of 
earlier  groups  and  have  planned  a  series  of 
regional  hearings  to  gather  Information.  Ideas 
and  suggestions.  The  development  of  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  better  patterns  of  organiza- 
tion hinges  on  the  work  to  be  accomplished 
In  the  other  five  areas. 

(2)  Information  needs  of  users: 

A  Commission-sponsored  study  concluded 
that  the  literature  In  this  area  does  not  ade- 
quately specify  the  objectives  or  the  criteria 
for  the  design  of  future  Information  supply 
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systems.  To  correct  this,  the  Commission  has 
funded  two  studies.  One  will  project  the 
etfeccs  of  1975-1980  society  on  library  and 
Information  system  users  and  the  other  will 
identify  user  groups  and  associated  Infor- 
mation needs. 

(3)  Financing  of  libraries: 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  resolution 
advocating  equality  of  access  to  and  pay- 
ment for  public  libraries  and  Information 
facilities.  A  pilot  study  has  begun  to  Identify 
existing  and  potential  local  funding  sources 
for  public  libraries. 

(4)  Adequacies  and  deficiencies  of  present 
llbr-irles  find  Information  systems: 

A  Commission  committee  will  provide  an 
expert  overview  of  the  adequacies  and  defici- 
encies of  current  library  and  Information 
systems.  The  Commission  has  asked  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Research  Libraries  to  determine 
whether  a  single  national  center  or  system  of 
regional  centers  should  be  established  for 
users  who  need  Information  not  available 
locally.  The  current  controversy  over  the 
"fair  use"  of  copyright  books  and  journals 
has  prompted  the  Commission  to  record  Its 
view  favoring  early  Congressional  revision  of 
the  Copyright  Act  with  safeguards  for  the 
user  and  the  copyright  owners.  A  committee 
of  the  Commission  Is  studying  the  service 
functions  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  plan 
Its  role  In  future  national  Information  sys- 
tems. 

(5)  Applications  of  new  technology: 

The  Commission  Is  a  cautious  advocate  m 
this  area.  A  committee  Is  gathering  back- 
ground Information  for  planning  In  this 
field.  The  Commission  will  assess  the  new 
forms  of  technology  In  terms  of  their  utility 
to  the  user  and  the  costs  of  changing  long- 
established  methods  to  newer  ones. 

(6)  Improved  staffing: 

The  Commission's  focus  on  the  user  Im- 
plies a  serious  concern  with  the  number, 
quality  and  distribution  of  those  persons  who 
provide  Information  services.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  beginning  to  collect  Information  and 
to  assess  the  needs  for  training,  retraining, 
continuing  education,  and  curriculum  devel- 
opment to  assure  the  availability  of  qualified 
Information  service  personnel. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science  was  established  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President  In  Public  Law  91- 
345.  The  law  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
libraries  and  Information  systems  to  the 
achievement  of  national  goals  and  places  on 
the  Commission  the  primary  responsibility 
for  planning  In  this  area.  The  Commission 
Is  to  plan  and  to  advise  the  President,  Con- 
gress, state  and  local  governments,  and  pri- 
vate agencies  on  the  development  of  cost- 
effective  sen'lces  In  this  field.  It  Is  to  assure 
the  effective  utilization  of  the  nation's  edu- 
cational resources  in  working  toward  Its  goal. 

The  15  Commission  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, met  for  the  first  time  in  September  1971. 
They  established  headquarters  at  1717  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20036.  and 
named  an  executive  director  and  staff.  Tele- 
phone (202)  382-«595. 

The  Commission  has  Initiated  contacts 
with  professional  societies  and  public  and 
private  agencies  whose  views  are  considered 
vital  to  the  Commission's  planning.  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  agencies  have  testified  at 
Commission  meetings. 

The  Commission  has  begun  Its  work.  The 
members  and  staff  have  org£inlzed  for  action 
and  together  have  examined  their  charge 
with  care.  Important  contacts  have  been 
made  with  ether  organizations,  and  the  door 
Is  open  for  continued  liaison.  A  philosophy, 
embracing  the  Idea  that  Commission  plans 
will  be  oriented  toward  the  Information  user, 
has  been  enunciated.  Studies  are  underway 
In  several  high-prlorlty  areas.  Data  from  re- 
search done  for  others  Is  receiving  careful 
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review.  Resolutions  have  been  issued  to  ex- 
press the  Commission's  concern  for  current 
problems.  Plans  are  In  readiness  for  a  second 
year  of  activity. 

In  1973  the  Commission  expects  to  define 
and  delineate  Its  selected  priorities  with  care 
and  continue  the  gathering  of  data  and  ideas 
needed  for  planning. 
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BOB  STRAUSS,  A  GREAT  CHAIRMAN 
AND  SKILLED  LEADER 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   ICASSACHUSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pride  In  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  members  In  saying  that  the 
Democratic  Party  Is  Indeed  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  Bob  Strauss  as  our 
national  chairman. 

As  former  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Campaign  Commit- 
tee, and  as  present  deputy  chairman,  I 
have  worked  closely  with  Bob  Strauss 
and  have  come  to  appreciate  his  skilled 
leadership  qualities,  to  admire  his  busi- 
ness and  organizations^  professionalism 
and  his  ability  to  bring  all  Democrats 
together  for  the  advancement  of  our 
Ideals  and  winning  elections. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  introductory  re- 
marks made  by  the  Honorable  Donald 
Dawson,  chairman  of  the  program,  and 
the  text  of  remarks  made  by  our  eminent 
leader  Bob  Strauss  at  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  luncheon.  Tuesdav, 
May  15,  1973: 

iNTBODUCriON      OF      CHAIRMAN      STRAUSS      BY 

Honorable  Donald  Dawson 

I  think  the  Democratic  Party  Is  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  a  man  like  Bob  Strauss 
as  Its  national  chairman. 

Through  the  years  he  has  been  a  tireless 
worker  and  a  skilled  leader  at  the  local  level 
and  the  national  level.  His  name  Is  associated 
with  the  great  names  In  the  forefront  of 
our  party. 

He  has  volunteered  for  the  hard  jobs.  He 
has  labored  without  seeking  personal  reward, 
but  always  with  the  ptarty's  good  uppermost 
In  whatever  he  did.  As  Mike  Klrwan  used  to 
say  In  speaking  of  deserving  Democrats — 
"he  has  passed  the  acid  test." 

As  national  treasurer  he  took  over  the  Im- 
possible task  of  paying  off  the  gigantic  debt 
of  the  national  commltee.  We  are  still  beset 
with  our  financial  problems  but  we  are  bet-ter 
off  than  some  and  better  off  because  of  Bob 
Strauss.  No  one  could  have  done  better. 
Perhaps,  after  all.  It  Is  a  blessing  In  disguise 
not  to  have  too  much  money. 

Today  he  Is  our  No.  1  man  on  party  organi- 
zation and  again  I  say  we  are  fortunate  be- 
cause he  believes  In  bringing  all  Democrats 


together  for  the  advancement  of  our  Ideals 
and  winning  elections. 

We  need  a  leader  like  this — one  who  will 
listen  to  and  honor  those  who  have  made 
this  party  great — one  who  will  listen  to  those 
who  win  take  over  the  leadership  when  their 
time  comes  and — to  those  who  want  to  be 
heard  and  work  In  shaping  the  course  we 
follow  and  In  winning  the  victory. 

He  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  our  club  in 
bringing   all   Democrats    together. 

I  am  proud  to  Introduce  our  duespiaylng 
fellow  member.  Bob  Strauss. 

Text  of  Remarks  bt  Robert  S.  Strauss, 
Chairman,  Democratic  National  Commtt- 
TEE  Luncheon,  National  Capital  Demo- 
cratic Club,  Dirksen  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

First,  let's  get  on  to  what  Is  on  everyone's 

mind — the  Republican  Watergate  conspiracy. 

I  believe  In  the  Office  of  the  Presidency. 

I  believe  the  President  Is  always  entitled 

to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  I  Intend 

to  continue  to  give  It  to  this  President. 

We  must  also  be  unrelenting  In  demanding 
that  all  facts  are  determined  and  available 
to  a  concerned  American  public. 

Continued  Investigations  by  cronies  won't 
satisfy  me  and  won't  satisfy  this  nation.  I  am 
still  perturbed  that  the  sp>eclal  prosecutor  for 
the  Watergate  Investigations  will  be  chosen 
by,  responsible  to.  and  apparently  supervised 
by  the  Executive  Branch  of  Government,  the 
same  Executive  Branch  which  Is  under  In- 
vestigation. 

For  ten  long  months  a  web  of  secrecy  was 
drawn  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Juatice  Department  on  one  side,  and  the  pub- 
lic on  the  other. 

Blame  It  on  disloyal  and  dishonest  White 
House  aides. 

Blame  It  on  the  tendency  to  Isolation  of 
the  President. 

Blame  It  on  the  abuse  of  Executive  Priv- 
ilege. Whatever  reason,  the  public  has  been 
misled  and  deceived  and  now  only  through 
the  fullest  disclosure  can  we  make  certain 
that  our  Institutions  survive  this  Incredible 
scandal. 
We  must  also  press  on  with  our  Civil  Suit, 
The  prestigious  Senate  Committee  hefuled 
by  Senator  Ervin  must  also  proceed  with  all 
dispatch. 

Today  we  are  all  losers — Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike. 

For  the  system  by  which  we  live  and  gov- 
ern ourselves  has  been  tarnished  as  never 
before. 

It  will  remain  so  until  the  public  gets  the 
truth  Instead  of  deceit. 
Facts  Instead  of  rumor,  and 
Knowledge  instead  of  suspicion. 
Press  reports  Indicate  the  White  House  is 
drafting  a  proposal  for  a  bi-partisan  Com- 
mission to  study  political  campaigns  and 
that  a  bi-partisan  meeting  was  held  this 
morning  with  the  leadership  on  the  Hill.  Cer- 
tainly everyone  Is  for  reform,  but  I  am 
personally  more  than  a  little  concerned  that 
this  Commission  not  be  another  d.jlaylng 
tactic  and  whitewash  effort.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  I  as  Chairman,  and  prior  to 
my  Chairmanship,  as  Treasurer,  strongly  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship on  the  Hill  to  pass  and  make  workable 
many  areas  of  reform  In  the  election  proc- 
ess despite  the  almost  constant  negative 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  party. 
I  would  hope  without  awaiting  results  of 
any  new  time-consuming  studies  the  Repub- 
lican Administration  would  join  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  In  supporting  the  reforms 
which  have  been  fully  debated  In  Congress, 
Including  post  card  registration,  repeal  of 
equal  time  provisions,  campaign  expendi- 
ture limitations  and  getting  some  Executive 
Implementation  of  the  Dollar  Cbeck-Off 
which  was  forced  through  over  the  opposl- 
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tlon  of  the  Republicans  In  the  Congress  and 
the  President. 

And  while  I  am  digressing  let  me  say 
that  In  my  judgment  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous statements  that  has  been  made  re- 
lating to  this  whole  affair  Is  Secretary  Butz's 
description  of  the  Ervln  Select  Senate  Com- 
mittee as  a  "political  inquisition".  I  think 
he  owes  the  entire  Senate  which  authorlr-ed 
this  Committee  public  apology  at  the  very 
least  and  if.  In  fact,  he  doesn't  devote  him- 
self to  the  plight  of  the  farmer  In  this  na- 
tion and  the  need  for  an  independent  and 
economical  food  supply  rather  than  Involving 
himself  In  matters  which  he  obviously  has 
no  expertise,  he  ought  to  resign  and  let 
someone  else  get  on  with  the  Job.  The  only 
confusion  that  exists  about  this  whole  thing 
in  my  mind  Is  whether  he  should  first  apol- 
ogize and  then  resign  or  whether  he  should 
resign  and  then  apologize. 

Yet.  on  the  positive  side  we  can  say  today, 
that  the  same  system  of  government  which 
was  threatened,  has  never  Isefore  demon- 
strated its  Inherent  strength  as  during  the 
last  twelve  months. 

Never  before  have  we  had  more  reason  to 
have  confidence  and  faith  in  the  American 
system  of  justice  and  democracy. 

For  we  have  witnessed  a  breakdown  In  the 
Executive  Branch  of  unheralded  proportions. 
High  placed  officials  within  the  walls  of  the 
White  House  have  engaged  In  Illegal  action 
and  Judicial  obstruction  to  an  extent  that 
makes  all  Americans  shudder. 

Yet  through  the  efforts  of  a  brave  and 
honest  Jurist,  Judge  Sirica  the  system  began 
to  function. 

Through  the  efforts  of  an  Independent  and 
conscientious  legislative  branch,  led  by 
Senator  Ervln  and  his  Select  Watergate  Com- 
mittee that  refused  to  buckle  to  Executive 
Privilege,  a  full  and  open  inquiry  Is  going 
on — the   system  is   functioning. 

And  by  the  steadfast  and  responsible  deter- 
mination of  a  courageous  press  which  refused 
to  be  Intimidated  by  White  House  disclaimers 
and  blasphemies,  the  system  has  Indeed  con- 
tinued to  function. 

Yes,  our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  of 
separation  of  power,  under  the  severest  test 
in  this  nation's  history  has  functioned. 

And  because  of  all  of  these  efforts  the 
strength  and  credibility  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government  will  again  be  rein- 
stated and  protected  for  the  future. 

And  out  of  this  sordid  scandal,  hopefully 
we  shall  Implement  meaningful  reform.  In- 
cluding a  system  of  public  funding  with 
strict  and  reasonable  spending  limitations  to 
curb  the  senseless  spiral  of  money  in  politics. 

Truly,  our  system  reformed  will  be  our  sys- 
tem preserved! 

Providing  the  negative  is  always  difficult, 
but  I  repeat,  and  I'm  sure  you  will  under- 
stand, that  politics  is  Indeed  on  honorable 
profession.  That  they  don't  "all  do  It"  and 
that  it  is  not  "done  all  the  time".  The  435 
members  of  Congress,  the  100  Senators,  their 
aides  and  assistants,  and  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy from  the  Cabinet  level  on  down, 
are,  with  rare  and  Infrequent  exceptions,  de- 
cent, law  abiding  and  hard  working  men  and 
women. 

Of  course,  some  in  government  and  public 
service  are  more  competent  than  others,  some 
are  more  dedicated  than  others,  and  some  a 
bit  more  concerned  than  others,  but  in  the 
whole  our  public  servants  are  decent  and 
honorable  human  beings.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  I  say  to  you  today  that 
honesty,  decency  and  concern  for  Justice  does 
exist  in  politics.  Just  as  it  exists  In  the  same 
high  proportion  in  business  and  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  in  the  everyday  life  of  main- 
stream America.  So  do  not  despair.  Anomalies 
do  not  make  the  system.  They  rather  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  basic  Integrity  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

So  let  this  party  be  demanding  and  stern 
but  prudent  and  restrained.  For  once  the  full 
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truth  Is  known,  once  the  public  is  Informed, 
shrill  rhetoric  will  not  be  needed. 

The  American  people  will  make  their  own 
judgments  and  I  have  every  confidence  In 
the  public's  ability  to  judge  wisely  and  fairly. 

And  now  let's  turn  our  attention  to  con- 
structive matters — where  the  Democratic 
party  is  right  now  and  where  we  are  headed 
in  the  future. 

Some  people  have  said  that  the  Democratic 
party  would  never  survive  the  ttirmoil  and 
electoral  defeats  of  1968  and  1972. 

Some  have  said  that  we  would  be  per- 
manently factlonalized  and  that  we  would 
be  Incapable  of  uniting. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  these  people  are 
wrong. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  we  are  already  on 
the  road  to  unit. 

I  say  to  you  today  that  the  renewed  and 
strengthened  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween our  Democratic  governors,  our  dis- 
tinguished Hill  leadership,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee;  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  unity  witnessed 
at  the  March  meeting  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  recent  meetings  of  our  par- 
ty's reform  Commissions,  mark  a  new  day 
for  the  Democratic  party  and  for  our  nation. 

We  know  what  our  disunity  has  caused. 

It  has  given  us  Richard  Nixon. 

Four  more  years  of  soaring  food  prices. 

Pour  more  years  of  inaccessible  health 
care. 

Four  more  years  of  piously  insensitive 
rhetoric. 

Four  more  years  of  attempts  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  great  social  programs  which 
have  sought  to  amellorat*  the  problems  of 
our  people. 

.\nd  four  more  years  of  Watergate  Justice. 

It  has  been  painfiil.  but  we  have  learned 
our  lesson. 

We  are  on  the  road  to  victory. 

In  general.  I  think  we  are  tired  of  hearing, 
reading  and  discussing  the  more  exotic  and 
esoteric  i.ssues  of  our  times  as  they  are 
loudly  debated  and  shrilly  articulated  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  a  calm  and  rea- 
soned discussion  of  the  very  real  problems 
that  are  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
America : 

Concerns  of  better  housing  and  full  em- 
ployment. 

Of  child  and  health  care. 

Of  was;es  to  keep  up  with  rising  prices. 

Of  fair  taxes  and  farm  prices,  of  clean 
air  to  breathe  and  fuel  to  keep  us  warm. 

And  neighborhoods  to  be  made  safe. 

Problems  to  be  faced,  not  demogogued. 
Problems  to  be  solved,  not  shelved. 

And.  when  that  happens.  Democrats  will 
again  be  comfortable  and  secure  with  their 
party  and  proud  and  Interested  and  Involved 
In  its  future. 

In  the  past  we  have  failed  to  communicate 
on  the  issues  that  count  most — the  problems 
that  hurt  most. 

We  were  reluctant  to  talk  about  crime  for 
fear  of  being  lumped  with  the  law  and  order 
reactionaries. 

There  Is  nothing  reactionary  In  guarantee. 
Ing  to  oxir  citizens  public  safety — as  anyone 
knows  who  lives  and  walks  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  whatever  their  philosophical  point  of 
view  happens  to  be 

Recently.  I  noticed  that  Mayor  Charles 
Evers  of  Payette,  Mississippi,  commenting  on 
the  senseless  shooting  of  Senator  Stennis. 
said.  "It's  got  to  the  point  that  no  one  is  safe 
an\'^-here.  anymore."  People  believe  Just 
that. 

I  say  to  you  that  people  who  walk  in  fear 
are  not  free  people.  Just  as  political  parties 
that  are  harassed,  abused  and  spied  on  are 
not  free  parties. 

The  President's  disregard  for  the  social 
needs  of  the  people  makes  it  even  more  Im- 
perative that  we  meet  these  responsibilities 
more  positively. 

These  are  legitimate  concerns  of  our  peo- 
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pie.  and  therefore,  legitimate  concerns  of  our 
party.  And  as  we  are  demonstrating  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  ready  to  give  them  a 
high  priority,  we  are  regatolng  much  of  the 
confidence  that  was  lost  in  the  past  few 
years. 

In  the  light  of  this  Republican  Administra- 
tion's recent  conduct,  aside  from  Watergate, 
the  great  progrsmis  of  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Truman.  Kennedy  and  Johnson  will  even 
more  dramatically  show  the  difference  be- 
tween our  two  parties,  and  I  want  to  see  our 
political  affairs  in  such  shape  that  we  can 
honorably  and  honestly  be  entitled  to  re- 
afBrm  our  dedication  to  those  programs  that 
serve  people — as  they  seek  a  fuller  life — as 
they  reach  for  a  piece  of  America  as  it  was 
meant  to  be. 

We  have  spent  much  too  much  time  and 
energy  castigating  each  other.  I  say  to  you 
today,  that  our  conservatives  are  not  bigots, 
our  liberals  are  not  foola,  our  minorities  are 
not  selfish,  our  labor  force  Is  not  lazy,  our 
young  are  not  irresponsible,  and  that  our 
Democratic  party  Is  not  leaderless  or  with- 
out purpose. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  is  room  for  all 
In  our  party,  and  we  are  doing  all  within  our 
power  to  encourage  the  broadest  and  most 
oi>en  participation  of  all  our  citizens  In  otir 
party  affairs. 

We  are  the  party  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Wi' 
son,  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Kennedy  and  Joh"- 
son. 

We  have  produced  the  greatest  leaders  our 
country  has  ever  known. 

We  have  a  history  of  compassionate  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  our  great  nation. 

We  proudly  live  by,  and  love,  the  same 
constitution  and  laws  of  our  land  that  we 
e.xpect  our  people  to  live  by. 

We  have  much  to  be  proud  of. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  said,  "Only  In 
winter  can  you  tell  which  trees  are  truly 
green.  Only  when  the  winds  of  adversity  blow 
can  you  tell  which  nations  have  courage  and 
steadfastness." 

So  let  us  be  firm  in  our  resolve. 

Let  us  redouble  our  commitment. 

Let  us  be  strong  and  let  us  unite. 

For  our  system  is  not  failing. 

Our  sights  are  not  going  to  be  lowered. 

Our  party  has  been  troubled  and  torn,  but 
we  have  weathered  the  storm,  let  us  now  be- 
gin anew. 


TRIBUTE   TO   McCLUER   HIGH 
SCHOOL   BAND 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISPOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
McCluer  High  School  Band  of  the  Fer- 
guson-Florissant School  District  in  Mis- 
souri, which  has  been  selected  as  one  of 
25  bands  from  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  International  Music  Fes- 
tival in  Vienna,  Austria,  this  summer. 

We  Missourians  can  be  proud  that  the 
McCluer  Band  will  be  competing  with 
bands  from  all  over  the  world.  They  have 
also  been  chosen  as  one  of  five  bands  to 
give  a  concert  on  Austrian  radio. 

Friendly  competitive  events  like  the  Vi- 
enna Music  Festival  are  valuable  in  pro- 
moting international  understanding,  and 
the  State  of  Missouri,  through  the  Mc- 
Cluer Band,  will  be  making  its  special 
contribution. 

I  wish  the  band  every  success,  and  I 
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am  sure  the  experience  of  meeting  peo- 
ple from  other  countries  will  be  a  reward 
in  itself. 


MAX   STANLEY   ON   AN   EFFECTIVE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  an  in- 
formation seminar  on  the  United  Na- 
tions for  congressional  staff  members  in 
New  York  In  March,  Mr.  Max  Stanley 
made  some  very  pertinent  cwnments  on 
the  importance  of  an  effective  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Stanley  sees  clearly  how  very 
relevant  and  urgent  the  role  of  the  VH. 
is  in  the  1970's.  He  says, 

After  two  decades  of  cold  war  and  uni- 
lateral efforts  to  police  the  world,  we  must- 
discover  again  oxix  earlier  belief  In  effective 
world  organization  to  deal  with  interna- 
tional crisis  and  global  problems.  The  grad- 
ual weakening  of  blpolarlty  and  shift  to 
greater  decentralization  of  power — multi- 
polarity — adds  urgency  to  Increased  reli- 
ance on  world  organization.  Failure  to 
respond  to  this  need  again  commits  the 
world  to  the  age-old  game  of  power  jwlitics. 

He  also  notes  that  there  is  a  vast  well 
of  support  for  the  United  Nations 
among  the  American  people.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  leadership  of  our 
country  to  tap  this  well  of  support  and 
raise  the  priority  of  multilateral  diplo- 
macy in  our  foregn  policy.  I  believe  the 
people  are  ready  and  willing  to  respond 
affirmatively  if  their  leaders  take  the 
initiative. 

The  Stanley  Foundation,  of  which 
Max  Stanley  is  president,  has  for  years 
been  performing  important  and  un- 
selfish public  service  by  sponsoring  a  full 
program  of  study,  research,  and  ed- 
ucation in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
Several  times  each  year  the  foundation 
brings  together  foreign  affairs  profes- 
sionals and  other  interested  persons  for 
conferences  in  which  many  new  ideas 
are  exchanged.  The  annual  Strategy  for 
Peace  Conference  at  Airlie  House  is  an 
example  which  is  well  known  to  many  of 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Stanley's  re- 
marks of  March  9,  1973,  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  colleagues  and 
as  a  tribute  to  his  outstanding  public 
service. 

Remarks   by    C.    Maxwell   Stanley 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Tonight  I  yield  to 
temptation  and  pose  a  challenge  to  my  gov- 
ernment regarding  the  United  Nations.  The 
temptation  to  do  so  is  irresistible,  given  the 
nature  of  my  audience.  My  challenge  will 
hopefully  reach  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Administration  through  Ambassador 
Christopher  Phillips  and  other  members  of 
the  U.S.  Mission  staff  who  are  present.  It 
could  indirectly  reach  Congress  through  your 
Seminar  participants  who  come  from  the 
offices  of  Senators.  Representatives,  and  Con- 
gressional committees.  My  challenge  is  an 
urgent  one:  making  greater  use  of  the  United 
Nations  now.  Make  greater  use  of  Its  political 
functions  to  help  achieve  world  peace  and 
security,  as  well  as  of  its  more  successful 
economic  and  social  functions. 
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Welcoming  you  this  morning,  I  gave  three 
reasons  why  we  had  convened  this  seminar: 
(1)  the  United  Nations  is  unduly  and  un- 
fairly criticized;  (2)  the  United  Nations  is 
generally  misunderstood:  and  (3)  the  United 
States'  commitment  to  the  United  Nations 
remains  very  marginal.  These  deficiencies 
would  be  quickly  removed  were  our  nation  to 
respond  to  my  challenge  and  make  fuller  use 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  In  our  long-term 
enlightened  Interests  to  do  so  as  we  pursue 
the  goal  of  a  sane  world  order  capable  of 
assuring  secure  peace  with  freedom,  justice, 
and  progress. 

May  I  share  with  you  some  personal 
thoughts  on.  the  world's  need  for  effective 
organization — organization  that  Is  essential 
to  fill  the  global  management  gap. 

1.  The  world  has  many  global  problems. 
Peace  and  security  belong  at  the  top  of  the 
list  for  they  affect  life  itself.  Economic  and 
social  development  of  the  less  developed  na- 
tions is  a  continuing  global  problem.  Explod- 
ing population  and  rampant  pollution, 
threatening  the  quality  of  life.  If  not  life 
Itself,  have  more  recently  demanded  the  at- 
tention of  the  world.  The  current  monetary 
crisis,  a  continuing  controversy  over  tariffs. 
and  ever  present  complications  of  trade,  com- 
merce, travel,  and  communication  Illustrate 
other  global  problems.  These  problems,  and 
others  you  may  cite,  make  up  an  awesome 
and  urgent  order  of  business  for  the  world. 

2.  Global  problems  defy  natioTial  solution. 
Experience  demonstrates  this;  the  state  of 
the  world  speaks  for  itself.  Nation  states  have 
striven  diligently  since  World  War  II  to  cope 
with  our  global  problems.  They  have  acted 
unilaterally,  bilaterally,  and  multllaterally 
through  all  sorts  of  treaties,  alliances,  and 
conventions  to  resolve  problems.  But  few  have 
been  solved  and  few  are  on  their  way  to 
reasonable  resolution. 

3.  GJobal  mechanisms  are  needed  to  handle 
global  problems.  It  is  fundamental  that  the 
mechanism  used  to  cope  with  any  problem 
must  be  established  on  a  level  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  problem.  We  see  proof  of  this 
every  day  in  Industry  nnd  government.  No 
business  would  seek  'o  solve  country-wide 
problems  in  its  br->  "h  offices.  Nor  does  the 
United  States  solve  its  national,  economic  and 
social  problems  at  the  state  level.  The  need 
for  global  me  hanlsms  is  supported  both  by 
logic  and  by  the  fact  that  nation  states  have 
been  unable  to  effectively  manage  Interna- 
tional crises  and  resolve  global  problems. 

4.  Effective  global  mechanisms  have  a  be- 
ginning in  the  United  Nations.  It  brings  to- 
gether 132  member  nations  and  operates  a 
host  of  specialized  agencies  under  its  um- 
brella. The  United  Nations  has  had  a  number 
of  successes,  mostly  nonpolitlcal  in  nature. 
Conversely,  it  has  recorded  a  nvimber  of  fail- 
ures, mostly  political  In  nature  and  often 
Involving  great  power  confrontations.  Some 
critical  Issues  cotild  be  labeled  "no  shows." 
such  as  Vietnam  which  has  not  been  taken 
up  by  United  Nations,  again  due  to  great 
power  confrontation.  Despite  its  inadequa- 
cies, the  United  Nations  exists,  and  has  un- 
used capabilities.  Moreover,  it  is  a  significant 
foundation  on  which  to  build  better  world 
organization.  But  we  must  recognize  these 
Inadequacies  and  understand  the  reasons  for 
them  before  we  can  move  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations. 

5.  The  United  Nations  is  xchat  the  nation 
states  made  it.  If  it  is  inadequate,  It  Is  be- 
cause the  nations  so  decreed  It  when  they 
wrote  its  Charter.  (Remember,  the  United 
States  had  a  major  role  in  this  action.)  If  it 
lacks  power  to  act.  it  Is  because  the  nation 
states  have  not  endowed  it  with  power.  If 
its  resources  are  too  limited,  it  is  because  the 
nation  states  do  not  fin.ince  it  adequately. 

If  I  may  digress  a  bit  here,  it  Is  interesting 
to  note  some  important  figures  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations:  the  U.N. 
budget  for  normal  operations,  including  spe- 
cialized   agencies    and    the    United    Nations 
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Development  Programme.  Is  around  $900  mil- 
lion— approximately  10  percent  of  the  budget 
of  New  York  City  and  roughly  equal  to  the 
cost  of  running  the  New  York  City  Plre 
Department. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  figure 
with  our  contribution  to  the  current  arms 
race.  In  1971  the  world's  arms  race  cost  $216 
billion  (probably  $23O-$240  per  year  now). 
For  how  much  of  this  tab  Is  the  United 
Slates  responsible?  The  United  Stat«s'  1971 
outlays  were  $78  billion,  or  over  37  percent 
of  the  world's  arms  race  costs. 

It  Is  equally  interesting  to  note  that  for 
direct  United  Nations  expenses  we  contribute 
about  $1.57  per  capita  (1970)  whereas  Sweden 
contributes  $9  40  per  capita.  Economy  and 
fiscal  responsibility  are  desirable  attributes 
for  the  umted  Nations.  Secretary-General 
Waldheim's  stern  attention  to  austerity  and 
financial  problem-solving  is  to  be  applauded. 
However,  we  should  not  let  monetary  con- 
cerns about  the  United  Nations  obscure  the 
basic  Issue  of  its  goal  and  importance. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  if  the  vot- 
ing system  of  the  United  Nations  is  unfair. 
It  was  so  arranged  by  the  nation  states.  If 
the  United  Nations  is  bypassed  and  Ignored 
at  times,  It  is  because  the  nation  states 
avoid  it.  The  United  Nations  was  given  pre- 
cious little  sovereignty.  Hence,  the  United 
Nations  can  act  only  when  the  nation  states, 
particularly  the  great  powers,  want  it  to  act 
and  concur  with  Its  actions. 

6.  The  United  Nations  is  the  only  global 
organization  ue  have  today.  It  Is  better  than 
nothing,  but  it  needs  substantial  strengthen- 
ing. If  the  nations  of  the  world  will  make 
greater  use  of  it  and  broaden  its  resources, 
the  United  Nations  will  gain  some  strength. 
But  revisions  and  changes  in  organization 
and  procedure  are  required  for  it  to  become 
fully  effective  as  a  mechanism  to  handle 
global  problems. 

If  you  find  from  your  observations  here 
that  the  situation  is  as  I  have  outlined, 
what  should  be  done?  My  answer  Is  simple: 
use  the  United  Nations  and,  as  weaknesses 
are  revealed,  strengthe-i  the  United  Nations. 
No  other  answer  makes  sense  if  we  desire  to 
assure  the  "generation  of  peace"  prematurely 
proclaimed  by  President  Nixon. 

Exciting  events  are  occurring,  highlighted 
by  our  withdrawal  from  the  Vietnam  War. 
China,  now  seated  In  the  United  Nations,  is 
returning  to  the  world  community.  Euro- 
pean tensions  have  been  lessened  by  the  Ber- 
lin agreements  and  the  West  German  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland.  Plans 
are  being  laid  for  a  confere:ice  on  European 
security  and  cooperation.  President  Nixon's 
visits  to  Peking  and  Moscow  reveal  hope  for 
better  U.S.  relations  with  these  powers.  SALT 
I  agreements  have  set  the  stage  for  SALT  n 
negotiations  and  cooperative  programs  and 
trade  are  developing  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  The  United 
Nations  has  initiated  environmental  activi- 
ties and  Is  preparing  for  conferences  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  and  on  population  matters. 

Although  indications  of  improved  Inter- 
national climate  are  most  gratifying— and 
essential — many  bold  steps  mxist  be  taken 
before  a  generation  of  peace  becomes  a  real- 
ity. Humble  beginnings  must  be  carefully 
nurtured  and  enlarged  if  progress  Is  to  be 
made  towards  sane  and  safe  world  order. 
Good  will  with  greater  understanding  be- 
tween nations,  though  highly  desirable,  Is 
not  an  end  in  Itself.  Enlarged  International 
cooperation  Is  essential  but  it  must  extend 
beyond  bilateral  research  on  domestic  prob- 
lems, to  the  bviildlng  of  foundations  for  a 
generation  of  peace:  the  establishment  of 
adequate  tools  to  manage  international  crises 
and  solve  global  problems.  The  management 
gap  must  be  closed. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  1945.  U.S.  support  of  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations  signified  both  an  acceptance 
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of  a  permanent  U.S.  role  In  world  affairs  and 
a  recognition  of  the  need  for  an  Interna- 
tional organization  (the  United  Nations)  as 
a  vehicle  to  help  perform  that  role.  Now. 
after  two  decades  of  Cold  War  and  unilateral 
efforts  to  police  the  world,  we  must  discover 
again  our  earlier  belief  In  effective  world 
organization  to  deal  with  International  crises 
and  global  problems.  The  gradual  weaken- 
ing of  blpolarlty  and  growing  shift  to  greater 
decentralization  of  power — multlpolarlty — 
adds  urgency  to  Increased  reliance  on  world 
organization.  Failure  to  respond  to  this 
need  again  commits  the  world  to  the  age- 
old  game  of  power  politics,  now  played  with 
nuclear  weapons.  But  nuclear  weapons  and 
mlssUes  are  making  major  war  obsolete  as 
an  acceptable  tool  to  gain  national  objec- 
tives. Nuclear  arsenals  do  not  guarantee 
security.  The  arms  races  cannot  be  won. 
Obsolescence  of  major  war  discredits  power 
politics  relying  on  military  strength.  Power 
politics  may  defer  war.  but  It  has  no  sound 
record  of  preventing  It. 

If  Increased  International  cooperation, 
through  effective  world  organization.  Is  the 
only  reasonable  option,  upon  whom  rests  the 
responsibility  for  achieving  It?  Upon  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  meml)er-states  of 
the  United  Nations.  Although  the  UJf.  one 
nation,  one  vote  system  makes  all  nations 
equal,  some  are  more  equal  than  others,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  long  as  bipolar  strength  remains 
these  two  superpowers  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  lead  the  world  to  saner  order. 
Hence,  the  extreme  Importance  of  developing 
greater  understanding  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Your  bosses  have  the  power  to  Influence 
US.  leadership  toward  such  ends.  Nothing  Is 
more  Important,  for  to  quote  Inls  L.  Claude: 
Only  one  thing  seems  to  me  reasonably 
certain:  the  future  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends more  heavily  upon  the  vigilance,  far- 
sightedness,  wisdom,  courage,  persistence, 
and  power  of  the  United  States  than  upon 
any  other  factor.  The  founders  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations  were  on 
the  right  track.  I  think,  when  they  under, 
took  to  make  those  organizations  serve  as 
symbols  of  an  American  commitment  to  ac- 
tive leadership  in  the  quest  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace. 

I  offer  a  final  word  to  you  who  advise  our 
legislators  and  monitor  constituents  cor- 
respondence. Despite  the  hate-the-U.N.  let- 
ters your  office  receives,  there  is  a  vast  con- 
stituency across  the  country  that  accepts  the 
United  Nations.  They  take  the  U.N.  for 
granted.  Their  concerns  are  pragmatic:  what 
does  It  do  and  how  does  It  do  It — not  whether 
they  are  "for"  or  "against"  It.  Do  not  un- 
derestimate the  Interest  and  support  that 
would  surface  If  our  government  would  give 
the  United  Nations  much  higher  priority  In 
foreign  affairs  and  make  maximum  use  of  It. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  press  forward  to  achieve 
a  United  Nations  that  can  better  serve  man- 
kind. Now  Is  the  time  to  think  big,  stand 
tall,  and  live  up  to  our  heritage.  Until  we 
do  this  In  our  country,  there  Is  little  hope 
for  a  sane,  sound  world  order,  capable  of 
enhancing  secure  peace  with  freedom,  Jxis- 
tlce,  and  progress. 


NATIONAL    MAGIC    WEEK 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or  Nirw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1973 

Mr.   RONCALLO  of  New  York.   Mr. 
Speaker,  fearing  that  I  may  be  turned 
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into  a  rabbit  by  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  is  14  years  old,  a  practicing  magician 
and  who  urges  my  support,  I  hereby  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  No.  229  pro- 
claiming the  week  beginning  with  the  last 
Monday  In  October  as  National  Magic 
Week. 
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OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  TRUMP 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  struggling  with  balance 
of  payments  problems  and  facing  con- 
tinued trade  deficits,  it  is  Important  that 
we  recognize  the  true  value  to  our  econ- 
omy of  our  farm  productivity.  The  U.S 
agricultural  sector  is  in  the  position, 
while  serving  the  needs  of  other  nations. 
to  directly  contribute  to  correcting  the 
Imbalance  in  our  trade  picture.  The  lead 
editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Wednesday.  May  16,  very  effectively 
summarizes  and  emphasizes  the  value 
of  our  farm  exports: 

Otm  Foreign  Trade  Trump 
The  volca  of  the  American  consumer  Is 
rising  to  chaUenge  the  national  effort  to  In- 
crease agricultural  exports.  A  recent  opinion 
poll  shows  that  59  per  cent  of  consumers 
favor  cutting  farm  exports  to  curb  the  rise 
In  domestic  food  prices. 

United  States  exports  of  farm  commodities 
(mainly  wheat,  soybeans,  corn,  and  other 
live  stock  feed  grains)  have,  Indeed,  risen 
sharply.  In  the  marketing  year  ending  next 
June  30,  farm  exports  are  expected  to  reach 
a  record  $11.1  blUlon.  That  Is  an  Increase  of 
$3  billion  In  a  single  year.  It  boocts  our  farm 
exports   to  nearly  double   those  of   1969. 

Our  policymakers  believe  the  trend  will 
continue.  They  reason  that  growing  popula- 
tions, technological  advances,  and  rising 
levels  of  affluence  are  creating  a  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  for  food.  If  this  appraisal 
is  correct,  the  United  States  Is  unlquelv 
qualified  to  profit  from  the  situation. 

Our  corn  belt  and  Oreat  Plains  offer  a 
combination  of  fertile  soil,  adequate  rain- 
fall, good  crop  weather,  and  productive  man- 
agement that  Is  unmatched  anywhere  else 
In   the   world. 

As  our  rural  affairs  editor,  Richard  Orr, 
pointed  out  In  last  Sunday's  Perspective 
section,  the  effort  to  expand  farm  exports 
conflicts  with  long-standing  domestic  farm 
policy.  For  40  years,  the  American  farmer  has 
had  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back  to  keep 
him  from  producing  more  than  can  be  con- 
sumed. He  has  been  restrained  by  a  complex, 
costly,  and  largely  unsuccessful  system  of 
acreage  restrictions,  artlflclal  price  props, 
and  subsidies.  Raising  exports  with  the  sup- 
ply thus  limited  will,  as  consumers  are  aware, 
push  prices  up.  The  Nixon  administration 
now  asks  Congress  for  authority  to  drop  the 
controls  and  cut  the  subsidies,  except  in 
possible  emergency  periods — In  other  words 
to  "ttirn  farmers  loose"  to  produce  all  they 
can  for  expanding  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. 

The  objective  Is  to  raise  the  farmer's  in- 
come, which  still  averages  only  83  per  cent  of 
the  nonfarmer's.  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
duce more  food  at  reasonable  coet.  The  lat- 
ter objective  would  be  achieved  by  lowering 
unit  food  costs  thru  expanded  production. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  it  is  vaon 
sensible  to  increase  supply  than  to  limit  ex- 
ports. For  one  thing,  exports  beneflt  the  en- 


tire domestic  economy.  Our  farm  export* 
create  thousands  of  Jobs,  on  the  farm  and 
off  of  It,  especially  In  transportation.  They 
support  other  Jobs  in  industries  that  pro- 
vide fanners  with  goods  and  services.  They 
also  help  to  redress  this  nation's  critical  im- 
balance of  payments. 

In  this  connection,  our  business  columnist, 
Eliot  Janeway,  describes  America's  abUlty  to 
export  basic  foodstuffs  as  our  "secret  weap. 
on."  We  are  going  to  have  to  Import  large 
quantities  of  oil,  Janeway  points  out.  Farm 
commodities  are  the  hottest  selling  items  we 
have  to  get  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  the 
oil. 

The  United  States  has  been  underprlced 
and  outproduced  In  such  products  as  steel, 
automobiles,  textiles,  and  a  variety  of  other 
items  It  once  depended  on  for  foreign  ex- 
change. As  a  result,  our  balance  of  trade  def- 
icit last  year  soared  to  a  startling  $6.4  bil- 
lion. Without  agricultural  exports,  the  deficit 
and  related  International  Instability  of  the 
dollar  would  be  much  worse. 

Farm  exports  already  are  playing  an  Im- 
portant role  in  keeping  the  United  States 
solvent.  They  can  play  an  even  bigger  role  if 
domestic  farm  policy  Is  changed  to  encour- 
age rather  than  discourage  production,  and  if 
Congress  gives  the  President  the  new  au- 
thority he  Is  requesting  to  negotiate  liberal- 
ized International  trading  rules  with  other 
nations. 

America's  farm  exports  are  the  best  trump 
card  we  have  in  International  trade— one  we 
dare  not  faU  to  play. 


VA  MOBILE  ASSISTANCE  VAN  DEDI- 
CATED IN  HUTCHINSON,  KANS. 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, May  11,  in  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  I  was 
privileged  to  participate  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration  mo- 
bile van  operation  which  will  serve  Kan- 
sas veterans  in  the  coming  weeks. 
Twenty-nine  communities  in  Kansas  will 
be  visited  by  the  VA  van  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Wichita  VA  regional  office. 

It  is  a  meaningful  effort  by  President 
Nixon  to  bring  to  the  front  door  of  our 
veterans  information  and  help  regarding 
Federal  programs. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  dedi- 
cation address  by  Richard  Roudebush. 
our  former  colleague  from  the  House  and 
now  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  along  with 
a  fine  editorial  from  the  Wichita,  Kans., 
Eagle  regarding  the  outreach  program: 
Remarks  or  Richard  Roudebush 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
and  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  mobile  van  pro- 
gram In  Kansas.  As  a  representative  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  Washington — 
I  have  the  dual  privilege  of  being  present  for 
this  occasion — and  also  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  presenting  this  service  to  the  vet- 
erans of  this  State. 

By  way  of  background— in  the  late  1960's— 
as  servicemen  serving  in  Vietnam  began  to 
complete  their  to\irs  of  duty — it  became  ap- 
parent to  the  Veterans'  Administration — that 
past  methods  of  communicating  with  vet- 
erans about  their  benefits — would  not  be  ade- 
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quate.  Thus  the  VA  started  the  Outreach 
Program — and  began  contacting  veterans 
while  they  were  still  in  uniform  and  after 
release. 

The  most  Innovative  technique  used — and 
a  Veterans  Administration  first — sent  VA 
counselors  to  the  combat  sjones  of  Viet- 
nam— to  talk  to  Veterans  Individually  and 
In  groups.  Additionally — VA  counselors  In 
the  United  States  began  briefing  Veterans 
on  their  benefits  at  military  separation  cen- 
ters— and  in  military  hospitals.  In  many 
cases — applications  for  benefits  were  taken 
on  the  spot. 

A  program  of  writing  letters  to  Veterans 
at  their  home  addresses  Immediately  upon 
their  discharge  was  Initiated.  The  letters — 
In  addition  to  reminding  the  Veteran  again 
of  his  benefits — Informed  him  of  the  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number  of  his  nearest 
VA  office.  A  follow-up  letter  Is  sent  six 
months  after  his  discharge. 

With  all  this  Information  being  passed  on 
to  Veterans  while  they  were  In  the  service — 
and  after  discharge,  the  VA  continued  to  ex- 
plore new  ways  to  contact  the  veterans  In  his 
own  environment.  In  June  1972 — following 
review  of  veterans  programs — President 
Nixon  Instructed  the  VA  to  "go  live" — and 
expedite   the   VA  assistance  van  operation. 

The  result  you  see  today — a  means  of 
visiting  the  veteran  in  his  home  area — so 
that  he  can  more  easily  take  advantage  of 
the  benefits  he  so  richly  deserves — and  his 
governments  wants  him  to  use. 

Not  only  has  the  response  from  veterans 
been  remarkably  good — but  the  response 
from  mayors — county  offices — State  Govern- 
ment offices — and  others — has  been  gratify- 
ing. These  officials  tell  us — that  they  are 
very — very  pleased  to  have  a  governmental 
agency  come  to  their  town  or  locality  to  help 
their  local  people. 

We  receive  many  requests  from  Congress — 
to  assign  these  vans  to  a  state — or  to  a  spe- 
cific congressional  district. 

As  the  mobile  van  travels  throughout  this 
State,  we  are  confident  It  vrtll  complement 
the  outstanding  services  and  activities  of 
the  veterans'  organizations  In  Kansas.  Also, 
the  Kansas  Veterans  Affairs  Commission  Is 
well-known  for  Its  aggressive,  effective  oper- 
ation. 

Your  director,  Wayne  Garrett,  and  Com- 
mission chairman.  Morris  Crouse,  also  assist 
In  this  effort. 

The  Wichita  VA  center  strives  constantly 
to  reach  veterans  by  offering  dedicated 
service  in  their  operations  here  In  Kansas. 
You  have  three  very  fine  VA  hospitals  In 
Kansas :   Leavenworth,  Topeka.  and  Wichita. 

The  success  of  all  these  efforts  can  be  seen 
in  the  past  services  rendered  to  Kansas'  310,- 
000  veterans,  including  nearly  69.000  Viet- 
nam veterans,  of  which  42.0<rr  actually  saw 
service  In  Vietnam.  We  are  proud — as  we 
know  you  are — that  13,904  of  these  veterans 
are  now  taking  advantage  of  their  GJ.  Bill 
benefits  by  attending  colleges,  training 
schools,  and  other  school  Institutions. 

To  further  highlight  the  extent  of  VA  ac- 
tivity In  this  State,  the  agency  spent  more 
than  $137.6  million  In  Kansas  last  year, 
providing  veterans  benefits  and  services. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  as  this  distinctive 
red,  white  and  blue  van  (with  Its  crew  of 
dedicated,  skilled  VA  benefits  counselors), 
visits  the  cities  and  towns  In  this  State. 
Kansas  Joins  the  ranks  of  18  other  States 
where  our  counselors  have  traveled  the  high- 
ways and  byways,  logging  over  140,000  miles, 
seeing  over  40,000  veterans.  In  more  than  700 
localities. 

Congressman  Shrlver.  on  behalf  of  our 
Administrator,  we  certainly  appreciate  your 
being  here  and  participating  In  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  mobile  van  operation  in  Kan- 
sas. And.  as  the  U.S.  congressman  represent- 
ing this  district,  we  commend  the  service  to 
you.  and  the  veterans  of  this  great  state. 
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[From  the  Wichita  Eagle.  May  9.  1973] 
A  Greater  Service 

Those  who  live  In  sizable  cities  such  as 
Wichita  where  a  Veterans  Administration 
center  Is  located  might  wonder  why  the  VA 
would  put  out  money  for  a  mobile  office,  but 
those  who  live  In  other  communities  under- 
stand. 

In  Wichita,  it  requires  Just  a  short  drive 
across  town  or  a  local  telephone  call  for  a 
veteran  or  dependent  to  obtain  Information 
from  the  VA.  But  for  rural  Kansans  and  the 
many  thousands  of  veterans  who  live  In  other 
communities  throughout  the  state,  the  VA 
Is  not  In  easy  reach.  Now,  via  the  mobile  of- 
fice, the  VA  wUl  go  to  them.  Employment  and 
training  advice  and  GI  benefits  information 
win  be  avaUable  from  the  mobile  unit  which 
Is  scheduled  to  visit  29  communities  begin- 
ning with  Hutchinson  on  May  11.  The  office 
will  be  staffed  by  advisers  from  the  Wichita 
VA. 

Veterans  or  dependents  who  are  In  need 
of  Information  or  assistance  are  iirged  to 
watch  for  announcements  stating  when  the 
mobile  office  will  be  in  their  vicinity. 

The  VA  Is  to  be  commended  for  Initiating 
this  service. 


EDDIE    POWERS 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

Or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
with  sadness  the  passing  of  a  longtime 
friend  of  mine  whose  loss  leaves  a  big 
void  in  the  Boston  community  of  which 
he  was  such  an  integral  part  for  so  many 
years.  Edward  J.  "Eddie"  Powers  held 
many  official  titles.  He  was  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Boston 
Garden  Arena  Corp.,  an  officer  of  the 
Boston  Bruins  hockey  team,  a  trustee 
of  several  colleges,  and  a  member  of 
numerous  civic  organizations. 

But  perhaps  more  significant  than 
his  numerous  official  functions,  Eddie 
Powers  was  a  good  friend  to  coimtless 
people  in  the  greater  Boston  area  and 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him  and 
were  associated  with  him. 

I  first  met  Eddie  Powers  over  30  years 
ago.  Eddie  started  with  the  Boston  Gar- 
den 45  years  ago  sis  a  $40-a-week  ac- 
countant, and  dedicated  his  life  to  his 
work,  rising  through  the  ranks  until  he 
became  president  and  general  manager 
in  1964  following  the  death  of  Walter 
Brown. 

I  have  had  the  distinct  privilege  to 
have  known  Eddie  Powers  through  many 
of  these  years,  and  I  know  he  vvill  be 
missed. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  fine  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Medford  Daily  Mercury, 
which  was  Eddie's  hometown  newspaper, 
as  well  as  an  article  which  details  some 
of  ills  achievements : 

I P^om  the  Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury. 
May  10.  1973 1 

Eddie  Powers,  Man  or  Character 
Few  men  have  as  much  love  fcir  their  work 
as  did  Edward  J.  "Eddie"  Powers  whose  45- 
year  association  with  the  Boston  Garden 
was  ended  sadly  by  death  this  week.  The 
esteemed  Medford  resident  earned  a  deserved 
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reputation  as  the  nation's  outstanding  arena 
manager  and  at  the  same  time  was  one  of 
the  best-liked  and  respected  men  In  his  busi- 
ness, one  which  oftentimes  necessitates 
hard-nosed,  cold  decisions. 

Starting  as  a  young  accountant  with  the 
Garden-Arena  Corp..  Powers  worked  his  way 
up  to  assistant  treasurer,  treasurer  and  even- 
tually president  of  the  North  SUtlon  sports 
emporium.  He  also  was  an  officer  of  the  Bos- 
ton Bruins  hockey  team.  It  was  he  who  was 
responsible  for  presenting  so  much  more 
than  Just  the  usual  sporting  events  at  the 
Garden;  the  Ice  shows,  the  circus,  rock-and- 
roll  concerts,  and  a  number  of  other  forms 
of  entertainment.  The  Boston  Garden,  over 
the  years,  has  housed  them  all  and  most  of 
those  bookings  proved  successful  because  of 
Eddie  Powers'  acumen  and  foresight. 

While  the  polished  professional  perform- 
ances of  the  Bruins  and  the  Celtics  would 
thrill  him,  Eddie  Powers  was  Just  as  en- 
thusiastic and  interested  In  high  school  bas- 
ketball and  college  hockey.  He  was  a  good 
friend  of  amateur  athletics. 

His  work  demanded  his  being  at  the  Gar- 
den day  and  night,  sometimes  seven  days  a 
week.  Nevertheless.  Eddie  Powers  was  very 
much  a  responsible  family  man  and  citizen. 
His  pride  In  and  love  for  Mrs.  Powers  and 
their  three  distinguished  sons  was  evident. 
His  contributions  to  his  community  were 
many.  Including  his  service  on  two  "college 
boards  of  trustees  and  his  active  participa- 
tion in  many  worthwhile  charitable  and 
civic  endeavors  over  the  years. 

Eddie  Powers  was  a  man  of  good  Instincts 
and  high  character  in  an  unusual  business. 
He  achieved  deserved  success  in  his  field  and 
he  occupied  a  warm  spot  In  the  hearts  of 
the  many  and  varied  people  who  crossed  his 
path.  Men  like  him  are  missed. 


(From  the  Medford.    (Mass.)    Mercury.  May 

10.  1973] 

Edward    J.    Powers:    Funeral    Mass    Fridat 

roR  Garden  President 

Medford. — A  concelebrated  funeral  Mass 
was  held  in  St.  Joseph's  Church  Friday  at  10 
a.m.  for  Edward  J.  Powers,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Boston  Garden  and  an 
official  of  the  Boston  Bruins  Hockey  Club, 
Who  died  Tuesday  at  Winchester  Hospital. 

Powers,  68.  a  resident  of  87  Whitney  rd.. 
was  hospitalized  about  a  month  ago  and  was 
released.  He  had  returned  to  the  hospital 
recently  for  further  treatment. 

The  funeral  preceding  the  Mass  on  Friday 
win  be  from  the  Gaffev  Memorial  Funeral 
Home,  43  High  St.,  Medford  sq.,  at  9  ajn. 

Interment  will  take  place  in  St.  James 
Cemetery,  HaverhUl 

A  native  of  Haverhill,  Powers  h&d  resided 
In  Medford  for  many  years  and  had  been  an 
employee  of  the  Garden  since  Its  Inaugural 
season  In  1928.  He  started  as  a  $40-a-week 
accountant  and  became  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  in  1964  following  the  death  of 
Walter  Brown. 

He  was  named  a  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Boston  Bruins  in  1950  and  also 
was  a  vice  president  of  the  club's  farm  team, 
the  Boston  Braves,  when  he  died. 

Powers  was  the  second  high  level  Bruins 
official  to  die  this  spring.  Weston  Adams,  Sr., 
chairman  of  the  board,  died  In  March. 

Powers  was  an  auditor  for  a  tool  company 
before  he  took  the  job  with  the  Garden. 

He  once  said.  "I  read  In  the  early  fall  that 
the  Garden  was  going  to  open  that  December. 
I  passed  the  construction  site  nearly  every 
day  and  I  thought  to  myself.  "Gee,  I'd  like  to 
work  In  that  building." 

The  Garden  saw  the  birth  of  the  Ice  Follies 
In  1936  and  Powers  said,  "If  you  ever  told 
Garden  directors  back  then  that  the  Ice 
shows  wovUd  ever  be  a  major  source  of  reve- 
nue,  they'd    probably   have   said    you    were 
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crazy.  Now  Ice  shows  are  a  basic  part  of  the 
Garden  bread  and  butler." 

Powers  was  a  trustee  of  Fisher  Junior  Col- 
lege and  of  Bentley;  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Friendship  League,  Boston  Evening 
Clinic  and  the  Downtown  Ass'n.  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  Boeton  Madison 
Square  Garden  Club;  past  president,  Bentley 
College  National  Alumni  ass'n. 

In  Medford.  he  was  a  member  of  the  St. 
Joseph's  Holy  Name  Society  and  the  Medford 
Council,  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Powers,  a  graduate  of  Bentley  College  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Mary,  and  three  sons. 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Texas-Austin;  Dr.  John  P. 
Powers,  a  professor  at  the  U.S.  Navy  Post- 
graduate school  in  Monterey,  Calif.,  and 
Paul  Powers,  flnanclal  director  of  the  Nashua 
Corp..  Nashua,  N.H. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Garden  said  the  fam- 
ily had  requested  donations  be  contributed  to 
the  Bentley  College  Scholarship  F\ind. 


SUPPORT  FOR  LEGISLATION  PRO- 
HIBITING AID  TO  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM 


HON.  DAVID  TOWELL 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  the  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Symms  today  which 
calls  for  prohibiting  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam, a  bill  which  I  enthusiastically 
agreed  to  cosponsor. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
questionnaire  which  32.800  people  in  my 
State  answered.  The  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  should  provide  North 
Vietnam  with  $2  billion  in  aid  turned  out 
to  be  the  hottest  issue  in  this  poll.  An 
overwhelming  87  percent  said  "no"  and 
only  7  percent  answered  "yes."  Those 
imdecided  totaled  6  percent.  If  Nevada 
can  be  considered  a  microcosm  of  the 
United  States  and  its  thinking,  then  this 
sampling  of  opinion  certainly  demon- 
strates that  most  Americans  have  no  de- 
sire to  help  rebuild  North  Vietnam. 

The  Communist  allies  of  Hanoi  who 
supported  the  long  war  must  be  made  to 
bear  the  price  of  peace.  We  have  our  own 
rebuilding  to  do:  Rebuilding  the  shat- 
tered and  disrupted  lives  of  our  service- 
men and  their  families. 

The  most  disturbing  thing  to  consider 
is  the  fact  that  any  aid  money  sent  to 
North  Vietnam  will  be  sliced  off  the  in- 
come tax  of  every  American,  Including 
former  POW's  who  spent  as  long  as  8 
years  locked  up  in  Hanoi. 

There  is  no  way  to  justify  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  by  citing  the  assistance  given 
to  Germany  and  Japan  following  the 
Second  World  War.  In  those  countries, 
the  dictatorships  with  whom  we  fought 
were  replaced  with  free  governments. 
But  in  the  case  of  North  Vietnam,  we  are 
not  even  sure  yet  whether  the  war  is  over, 
due  to  the  many  cease  fire  violations. 

Faced  with  the  problems  of  inflation, 
an  unbalanced  budget  and  a  declining 
dollar,  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Ne- 
vada, as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  share  my  view  that  sending  aid  to 
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North  Vietnam  would  amount  to  adding 
one  more  log  to  the  fire  of  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. 

Virtually  every  American  was  touched 
by  the  war  in  some  way.  Many  lost 
friends  and  relatives.  Some  gave  their 
own  lives  and  others  were  paralyzed  or 
disfigured.  Is  it  reasonable  to  ask  the 
American  people  to  give  anything  more? 
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NORTH  SLOPE  CRUDE  OIL  PIPELINE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
fuel  shortage  in  our  heavily  agricultural 
upper  Midwest  is  the  most  serious  of  any 
section  of  the  country  and  because  of 
transportation  difficulties,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  serious  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  put  crude  oil  into  the  area. 

I  have  long  favored  an  oil  pipeline 
across  Canada  along  the  Mackenzie  River 
to  bring  our  North  Slope  oil  into  the 
upper  Midwest  instead  of  routing  it 
across  Alaska  to  Valdez. 

On  May  22,  Gordon  W.  Haglund,  presi- 
dent of  the  Consolidated  Oil  Co.  of  St. 
Cloud  and  a  representative  of  the  North- 
west Petroleum  Association  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
this  testimony,  I  would  like,  with  your 
permission,  to  include  Mr.  Haglund's 
testimony  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Testimont  by  Gordon  W.  Haglund 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Gordon  Hag- 
lund. I,  and  my  partner.  Gordon  Adams, 
operate  an  independent,  branded  petroleum 
Jobbership  in  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.  Today.  I 
also  speak  for  the  Northwest  Petroleum  Assn., 
a  trade  association  that  represents  some  1,100 
petroleum  Jobbers  in  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today  concerning  ways  to  bring  North  Slope 
crude  oil  to  the  lower  48  states.  Our  present 
energy  dilemma  dictates  that  we  do  not  delay 
one  day  more  than  necessary,  ia  deciding  how 
this  should  be  done. 

Whatever  decision  is  made,  that  decision 
must  take  Into  consideration  the  critical 
nature  of  energy  supplies  In  the  midwest.  Not 
only  is  the  well  being  of  the  midwest  at 
stake,  but  since  it  is  the  midwest  that  pro- 
duces most  of  the  foods  for  the  nation,  it  Is 
imperative  that  comf)etitively  priced  energy 
be  made  available  to  the  area. 

When  the  energy  shortage  hit  last  winter  It 
was  the  midwest  that  was  affected  first,  and 
most  dramatically.  Corn  could  not  be  dried, 
schools  were  closed,  some  factories  were 
closed,  while  others  curtailed  their  opera- 
tions slgnlflca'itly  and  trucks  that  move  the 
produce  to  market  were  threatened  with  lack 
of  fuel. 

A  major  contribution  to  our  present  supply 
problem  Is  the  fact  that  we  are  located  on  the 
very  end  of  the  line  from  the  largest  reftning 
areas.  This  fact  is  manifesting  itself  In  ac- 
tions already  taken,  or  announced  plans  of 
suppliers  in  our  area  The  wholesale  volume 
of  petroleum  products  previously  made  avail- 
able through  Triangle  Refining,  Bell  Oil  & 
Gas,  Clark  Refining  and  petroleum  brokers 


has  already  been  withdrawn.  Further,  Gulf 
OU  Co.  and  Sun  Oil  Co.  have  announced  that 
they  will  be  leaving  In  the  Immediate  future. 
In  addition,  the  remaining  suppliers  have 
placed  their  Jobber  customers  on  allocation 
for  only  a  portion  of  their  needs. 

To  place  these  actions  Into  a  meaningful 
perspective,  let  us  examine  what  this  would 
have  done  to  my  market  of  St.  Cloud,  in  the 
year  1971,  if  they  would  have  taken  place 
then.  During  that  year,  110  million  gallons 
of  gasoline  and  distillate  fuels  were  sold.  Of 
this  amount ^Gulf  and  Sun  accounted  for  16 
million  gallons.  Add  to  this  the  gallonage 
sold  by  brokers,  Clark,  Triangle  and  Bell, 
plus  the  reduction  of  available  product,  be- 
cause of  aUocation  restrictions  and  we  arrive 
at  a  conservative  estimate  of  an  additional 
20  mUllon  gallons.  This  totals  36  million  gal- 
lons Or  V3  of  the  total  volume.  This  same  sit- 
uation is  true  to  a  somewhat  greater  or  lesser 
degree  throughout  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota. 

We  anticipate  relief  from  these  cata- 
strophic deficiencies  by  the  recently  Imposed 
federal  allocation  program.  Sun  Oil  Co.  has 
announced  a  postponement  of  their  with- 
drawal by  one  year,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
Gulf  OU  Co.  will  continue  to  make  product 
available  to  the  area.  As  welcome  sls  these 
measures  are,  we  prefer  a  return  to  a  free 
and  competitive  market.  The  effectiveness  of 
imposed  controls  has  In  the  past  proved  to 
be  effective  only  for  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time. 

From  a  Minnesota  and  midwest  point  of 
viev.'.  the  Trans-Canadian  route  to  bring 
North  Slope  crude  oil  to  the  lower  48  states 
holds  special  appeal.  We  recognize,  however, 
that  national  interest  is  at  stake  and  the 
final  decision  on  how  to  bring  the  crude  oil 
to  market,  must  consider  several  matters, 
paramount  of  which  appear  to  be  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  What  are  the  ecological  considera- 
tions? 

(2)  What  are  the  economics? 

(3)  How  soon  can  the  oil  be  brought  to 
market? 

(4)  How  can  the  oil  be  made  the  most  se- 
cure In  case  of  a  national  or  international 
disruption? 

(5)  How  will  the  energy  needs  of  the  en- 
tire nation  be  best  served,  not  Just  the  area 
which  is  the  prime  recipient  of  the  crude 
on? 

Since  I  do  not  have  any  personal  expert 
knowledge  on  which  I  can  develop  answers 
to  .iny  of  these  questions.  I  must  rely  en- 
tirely on  others  to  provide  them.  I  must  ad- 
mit that  this  can  be  rather  trying,  and  more 
than  a  little  confusing. 

On  the  one  hand  I  read  that  the  Interior 
Department  supports  the  Alyeska  Trans- 
Alaska  route,  as  they  claim  "this  route  Is 
superior  to  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Trans- 
Canadian  route.  Then  I  read  a  feasabillty 
study  by  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe  Line  Re- 
search Limited  that  directly  contradicts 
many  of  the  statements  made  bv  the  Interior 
Dept.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Mackenzie 
Valley  Pipeline  Research  is  a  consortium  of 
some  17  major  petroleum  companies,  includ- 
ing such  well-known  companies  as  Cities 
Ser\'lce.  B.  P,  Oil  Ltd..  Gulf  Oil  of  Canada. 
MobU  Oil  Canada  Ltd..  Shell  Canada  and 
Texaco.  I  understand  that  this  was  a  two 
year.  $7.5  million  project. 

Whereas,  Interior  estimates  the  cost  of 
TCP  at  $10  bUUon,  the  study  puts  the  figure 
at  $3.4  billion  for  the  pipeline  to  Edmonton. 
There  It  would  link  up  with  both  the  In- 
terprovlnclal  Pipeline,  to  continue  into  the 
midwest,  and  the  Trans-Mountain  Oil  Pipe- 
line, to  take  crude  oil  to  the  west  coast.  It 
was  Interesting  to  note  that  Interprovinclal 
has  already  embarked  on  a  48  Inch  looping 
program  out  of  Edmonton  and  anticipates 
that  It  would  have  a  substantial  portion  of 
such  a  line  from  Edmonton  to  Chicago  in- 
stalled by  1975.  The  study  further  states  that 
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Interprovinclal  has  Indicated  that  it  would 
be  prepared  to  complete  this  line  to  coincide 
with  completion  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  oU 
line. 

Another  major  contradiction  between  In- 
terior and  the  feasabillty  study  was  the 
estimated  time  of  completion.  Interior  esti- 
mates up  to  ten  years  for  completion, 
whereas,  the  study  projects  four  years,  which 
includes  one  year  for  necessary  U.S.  and 
Canadian  approvals. 

If  there  is  any  validity  to  this  study,  and 
to  other  factors  that  bear  on  this  matter,  let 
us  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  that  I 
posed  earlier,  based  on  choosing  the  Trans- 
Canada  (Mackenzie  Valley  route)  rather 
than  the  Trans- Alaska  (Alyeska  route). 

What    are    the    ecological    considerations? 

The  study  states  that  the  TCP  can  be 
built  and  operated  without  major  or  Irrep- 
arable damage  to  the  arctic  environment. 
A  preliminary  examination  cf  records  of 
earthquake  activity  revealed  no  areas  of  un- 
usual concern  along  the  propcsed  route. 
However,  extensive  studies  were  made,  and 
the  largest  earthquake  in  the  area,  between 
1899  and  1970.  was  located  75  miles  from  the 
route  and  had  a  value  on  the  Rlchter  scale  of 
6  7.  This  rating  Is  negligible  In  buUdlngs  of 
good  design  and  construction. 

What  are  the  economics? 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  estimated  cost  In 
the  study,  of  the  line  to  Edmonton,  was  $3.4 
bUllon.  The  study  further  states  that  at  a 
volume  of  1.8  million  barrels  per  day.  crude 
oil  can  be  transported  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
Edmonton  on  a  7  percent  flow-through  net 
Income  basis  at  a  30-year  average  tariff  of 
11.15  per  barrel.  It  can  be  delivered  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  Chicago  area  for  an  ap- 
proximate average  tariff  of  $1.55  per  barrel, 
and  to  Puget  Sound,  on  the  west  coast,  at 
about  $1  40. 

Hou-  soon  can  the  oil  be  brought  to  market? 

The  study  states  that  TOP  can  be  designed, 
built,  .lid  in  operation  within  a  period  of 
four  years  after  a  fi;ial  decision  to  proceed, 
prov)c*!ng  final  governmental  approvals  are 
gra.ited  within  the  first  year. 

Hon  can  the  oil  be  made  the  most  secure 
in  the  case  of  a  national  or  international  dis- 
ruption? 

From  a  ratlotial  defense  standpoint,  the 
proposed  transporting  from  Valdez  is  not 
even  logical.  In  the  event  of  war,  tankers 
with  vital  crude  would  be  exposed  to  our 
enemy  and  could  be  dried  up  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort.  The  Mackenzie  Valley  route 
would  offer  easier  security.  The  position  that 
we  would  be  too  vulnerable  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, namely  Canada.  If  the  line  goes  through 
their  country  and  they  share  In  the  owner- 
ship, needs  further  examination.  Two  facts 
stand  out.  First,  much  of  the  natural  gas 
and  crude  oil  currently  coming  Into  the  mid- 
west originates  in  Canada,  and  second,  every- 
one seems  to  support  a  new  natural  gas  pipe- 
line from  the  North  Slope  through  this  same 
Mackenzie  Valley  route. 

We  believe  these  facts  require  a  mutually 
satisfactory  accommodation  that  certainly 
could  carry  through  to  the  crude  oil  pipe- 
line. It  has  been  expressed  that  the  Canadian 
government  would  place  Impossible  demands, 
during  construction.  In  the  area  of  treat- 
ment of  northern  residents,  the  feasibility 
study  states  that  contacts  with  numerous 
government  representatives,  and  reviews  of 
available  reports,  have  provided  an  assess- 
ment of  the  requirements  and  a  basis  for 
estimating  associated  costs.  The  study  fur- 
ther says  that  it  is  concluded  that  the  ex- 
pected requirements  are  not  unreasonable, 
and  that  at  such  a  time  as  a  definite  project 
is  launched,  there  should  be  no  dUHculty  In 
complying  fully  with  the  governments' 
wishes. 

How  leill  the  energy  needs  of  the  entire 
nation  be  best  served,  not  just  the  area  which 
is  the  prime  recipient  of  the  crude  oil? 
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I  cannot  understand  how  any  North  Slope 
oU  can  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  nation  east 
of  the  Rockies,  if  It  Is  all  delivered  to  Valdez 
through  Alyeska  pipeline?  There  are  those 
who  say  that  much  of  this  oil  would  end  up 
In  Japan.  It  seems  certain  to  me  that  it 
would,  at  the  least,  discoureige  secondary 
recovery  from  west  coast  oil  fields  and  would 
also  discourage  west  coast  offshore  drilling. 
This  may  already  be  happening  In  anticipa- 
tion of  Alaska  oil.  Touching  on  l>resident 
Nixon's  recent  energy  message,  Los  Angeles' 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty,  in  a  speech  in  Anaheim, 
"found  it  paradoxical  that  while  Nixon  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  developing  offshore 
reserves  everywhere  else,  he  Is  requesting 
Congress  to  lock  up  the  hydrocarbon  reserves 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  channel,  although  these 
could  be  utilized  without  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment and  with  great  benefit  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  nation." 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  route  chosen  Is 
Mackenzie  Valley,  crude  oil  would  be  made 
available  to  the  heartland  of  the  nation 
where  present  and  projected  energy  shortages 
are  the  most  acute.  This  would  then  relieve 
gulf  coast  material  to  all  other  areas  east 
of  the  Rockies.  According  to  the  plan  of  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe  Line  Research  Limited 
the  west  coast  could  also  receive  North  Slope 
crude  through  the  Trans-Mountain  Oil  Pipe- 
line. According  to  this.  It  appears  that  the 
only  one  that  would  lose  would  be  Japan. 

Attached  Is  a  resolution  from  the  National 
on  Jobbers  CouncU  (NOJC),  supporting  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  route.  NOJC  Is  the  national 
organization  that  represents  some  13,000  In- 
dependent petroleum  Jobbers  (branded  and 
unbranded)  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  NOJC's 
Board  of  Directors  at  Its  last  board  of  direc- 
tors' meeting  held  in  St.  Louis.  Missouri, 

As  Indicated  earlier,  I  cannot  represent 
cr  defend  the  feasibility  study  by  M.ackenzie 
Va'ley  Pipe  Line  Research  Limited.  However, 
wiih  ncftional  enerpy  matters  recelvl  ig  and 
deserving  our  highest  priorities,  It  would  ap- 
pear that  they  demand  that  a  full  Investlg?- 
tlon  and  serious  consideration  Ye  plveii  to 
this  study.  We  believe  this  can  be  done  by 
aopro\ing  the  Arctic  Oil  and  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1973,  which  has  been  introduced  In 
the  House  cf  Representathes  by  Congress- 
man John  Anderson  of  Illinois  and  Con- 
rressma-i  Runpe  of  Michigan.  This  appears  to 
be  a  most  reasonable  and  resprnslble  bill 
that  would  give  us  six  months  to  make  a 
choice  between  Alyeska  a".d  Mackenzie  Val- 
ley routes.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  the  far 
reaching  implications  of  this  decision  dictate 
this  complete,  open  minded  position. 

Thark  you. 


Resolution  No.  3 

Whereas  the  national  energy  shortage 
mandates  the  speedy  transportation  of  Alas- 
kan crude  oil  to  the  "lower  48",  and 

Wheresw  In  District  II  the  shortage  of 
energy  Impinges  most  severely  because  Its 
geographic  location  denies  Its  access  to  alter- 
native world  sources  to  which  coastal  areas 
have  access,  and 

Whereas  the  shortage  In  District  II  Is  more 
than  can  be  supplied  from  Districts  III  and 
IV,  and 

Whereas  the  nation  h^s  traditionally  found 
and  still  finds  a  strong  ally  in  our  Canadian 
neighbor,  an  alliance  buttressed  by  treaties 
and  other  Joint  enterprises  for  our  common 
defense,  and 

Whereas  large  quantities  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  flowed  and  currently  flow  Into 
the  Midwest  from  Canada,  and 

Whereas  there  is  wldesnread  support  for 
a  Macken7le  Valley  pipeline  to  bring  nat- 
ural gas  from  Alaska  to  the  Midwest,  and 

Whereas  American  oU  companies  have 
made  and  continue  to  make  large  invest- 
ments in  Canada,  and 
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Whereas  one  of  these  Investments  Is  one 
of  the  world's  largest  networks  capable  of 
transporting  substantial  volumes  of  crude 
oU  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  which 
the  companies  have  recently  enlarged,  and 

Whereas  the  Canadian  Energy  Minister  has 
publicly  stated  his  belief  based  on  numerous 
studies  that  a  crude  oil  line  along  the  Mack- 
enzie Valley  would  be  environmentally  safer 
than  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and 

Whereas  in  the  light  of  the  delays  to  which 
the  Alaskan  line  has  been  subject  and  will 
continue  to  be  subject,  a  Mackenzie  Valley 
pipeime  will  bring  Alaskan  oil  to  the  area 
where  it  is  most  needed  more  quickly  than 
It  could  be  brought  If  an  Alaskan  line,  a 
tanker  fleet,  and  a  line  eastward  from  Seattle 
had  to  be  constructed. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional OU  Jobbers  Council  and  Its  officers 
carry  to  all  appropriate  executive  and  legis- 
lative agencies  its  strong  support  for  a  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  pipeline  to  bring  Alaskan  crude 
oil  to  the  "lower  48  ". 


STATE  INHERITANCE  TAXES  ON 
CIVIL  SERVICE  SURVIVOR  AN- 
NUITIES 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  several  years,  I  have  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  effort  to  see  justice  done 
for  our  Nation's  retired  civil  servants. 
Today  I  am  renewing  that  effort  by  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  pro- 
hibit States  from  imposing  any  sort  of 
estate,  inheritance,  legacy,  or  succession 
tax  on  civil  service  survivor  annuities. 

The  imposition  of  such  taxes  works  a 
tremendous  hardship  for  many,  many 
civil  service  survivors.  Typically,  these 
taxes  are  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  a 
figure  derived  by  multiplying  the  sur- 
vivor's monthly  annuity  by  12,  and  then 
remultiplying  that  figure  by  the  number 
of  years  of  life  expectancy  left  to  the 
survivor.  Taxes  are  payable  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  the  civil  servant. 

The  results  of  such  a  tax  are  onerous. 
The  survivor  benefit  program  is  meant  to 
assure  civil  servants  that  adequate  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  their  loved  ones 
after  their  passing.  State  inheritance 
taxes  subverte  these  plans  by  forcing 
many  survivors  to  seek  financial  assist- 
ance only  months  after  the  death  of  their 
provider  in  order  to  pay  off  a  large  in- 
heritance tax. 

Despite  their  having  lived  on  reduced 
benefits  during  the  decedent's  retire- 
ment, survivors  end  up  in  debt  Indeed, 
in  extreme  cases  they  ere  forced  on  to 
welfare.  I  do  not  feel  this  is  in  the  best 
public  interest  and  I  am  glad  to  ^^ee  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  State  couits  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court  and  the 
courts  of  several  other  States  have  ruled 
that  such  benefits  cannot  be  made  sub- 
ject to  inheritance  taxes  becaiLse  the  de- 
cedent at  no  time  during  his  life  owtis 
or  has  any  control  over  the  survivor's 
benefit.  I  congratulate  the  courts  for 
their  wisdom  in  these  findings,  however, 
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I  am  concerned  that  a  State-by-State 
litigation  in  this  matter  will  provide  slow 
and  painful  relief  for  civil  service  sur- 
vivors on  a  national  scale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  protect  these  survivors 
from  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
more  State  tax  revenue.  They  have  suf- 
fered a  reduced  annuity  throughout  the 
retirement  of  the  deceased  so  that  they 
can  enjoy  an  adequate  income  following 
his  death,  and  I  do  not  believe  their  ben- 
efits should  then  be  taken  away  from 
them  because  of  the  States'  need  for 
more  funds. 

I  believe  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
should  encourage  individuals  to  provide 
for  their  own  retirement.  Those  who  do 
so  should  not  be  penalized.  These  are  the 
individuals  who  will  not  become  public 
charges  in  their  old  age  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  deferred  a  portion  of  their 
incomes  during  their  working  years. 

My  bill  would  end  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  liabihty  of  survivor  an- 
nuities for  State  inheritance  taxes.  It 
would  establish  uniform  treatment  for 
these  people  across  the  country  without 
their  having  to  use  their  hard  earned 
and  limited  resources  to  do  battle  in  one 
State  after  another. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken 
toward  its  enactment.  I  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  will  see  the  impor- 
tance of  such  legislation  to  the  large 
number  of  civil  service  annuitants 
throughout  the  country  and  will  work 
diligently  for  action  on  the  bill  in  this 
session.  Only  then  will  the  Congress  be 
able  to  guarantee  a  dignified  and  just 
armulty  to  the  survivors  of  our  Nation's 
civil  servants. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  AND 
MANAGE  OUR  NATION'S  NATU- 
RAL RESOURCES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  that  will  provide  a  basis 
for  a  more  cost-effective  method  to  pro- 
tect and  manage  this  great  Nation's  nat- 
ural resources  xmder  the  authorities  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1969.  and  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

Under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  wildlife  annually  a.ssesses  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  over  6.000  permits 
under  section  10  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  which  are  under  considera- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life also  annually  assesses  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  over  500  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  permit  applications  for  the  aline- 
ment  and  construction  of  causeways  and 
bridges  in  the  United  States.  The  Bureau 
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of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  also  has 
a  coastal  surveillance  program  to  detect 
violations  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act.  Over  88,600  miles  of  tidal  shoreline 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  The  Bureau  has 
50  biologists  assigned  to  cover  the  shore- 
line, or  an  average  of  1  biologist  per  1,700 
miles. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  US.  Coast 
Guard  a  set  amount  of  time  Is  allotted 
to  practice  and  training,  as  opposed  to 
maneuvers.  Practice  and  training  ob- 
jectives could  be  met  while  providing  as- 
sistance to  or  under  detail  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  thus  providing  a  more  cost- 
effective  method  of  protecting  and  man- 
aging the  Nation's  natural  resources. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  this  bill  in 
the  Record. 

H.R,  8101 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
detail  certain  personnel  and  eqiUpment  to 
the  Pish  and  WUdliXe  Service 
Be  It   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
of   Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cctngress  assembled,  That  the  last 
sentence  of  the  paragraph  headed  "Propaga- 
tion of  Pood  Pishes"  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1885    (16  use.  743)    is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  SecretAry  of  Transportation  is 
authorized  to  detail  from  time  to  time  for 
duty    under   the   Director   of   the   Bureau   of 
Sport    Fisheries    and    Wildlife,    officers,    men 
and  or  equipment  of  the  Coast  Guard:  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  also  is  authorized 
to  detail   from   time   to  time  for  such  duty 
officers,  men,  and  or  equipment  of  the  Armed 
Services." 
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RICHARD  NIXON:  THE  CHANCES  OF 

SURVIVAL 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's 
Time  magazine  includes  as  its  lead  story 
a  discussion  of  the  latest  revelations  re- 
garding the  administration.  It  covers 
not  only  Watergate  but  also  the  CIAs 
involvement  with  the  White  House 
"plumbers"  squad,  the  Vesco  case,  and 
the  involvement  of  John  Mitchell, 
Maurice  Stans.  and  G.  Bradford  Cook 
in  it,  and  the  wiretapping  of  Henry  Kis- 
slngers  National  Security  Council  staff. 

I  commend  the  item  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  include  its  full  text  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks: 

(From  Time  magazine.  May  28,  1973] 
RicHARa   Nixon:    The  Chances  of  Survival 

All  of  Washington  and  a  great  many  people 
elsewhere  in  the  nation  were  openly  debating 
the  question  of  whether  President  Nixon 
should  or  would  quit  the  Wlilte  House.  Just 
weeks  ago.  when  Nixon  was  organizing  his 
"new  American  revolution"  after  one  of  the 
greatest  election  victories  In  U.S.  history,  the 
question  would  have  sounded  preposterous. 
Even  now.  the  prospect  evoked  such  a  sense 
of  national  trauma  that  most  Americans  of 
both  parties  devoutly  wanted  to  avoid  it.  But 
so  widespread  was  the  doubt  about  Nixon's 
involvement  in  Watergate,  so  widespread  the 


skepticism  about  the  repeated  White  House 
denials,  that  a  majority  of  Americans  polled 
by  Time  beUeved  the  President  of  the  VS. 
to  be  guilty  of  deceiving  the  public  and  try- 
ing to  hide  his  own  responsibility. 

Some  of  the  talk  about  Nixon's  being  driven 
from  office  came  from  prominent  Democrats. 
Said  Senator  Edmund  Muskle:  "I  doubt  if  a 
majority  of  Congress  would  want  to  set  im- 
peachment in  motion,  but  duty  might  lead 
Congress  to  do  it."  The  majority  of  Demo- 
cratic politicians,  however,  held  their  tongues 
and  allowed  the  Republicans  to  fret  and 
criticize  in  public.  Conservative  Columnist 
James  KUpatrick  had  already  called  Water- 
gate 'squalid,  disgraceful  and  Inexcusable." 
Crosby  S.  Noyes,  a  moderately  conservative 
columnist  for  the  Washington  Star-News, 
surprised  the  capital  last  week  by  predicting 
that  "when  Nixon  realizes  the  extent  to 
which  his  authority  has  been  shattered  by 
these  events,  he  will  resign." 

When  the  Watergate  hearings  finally 
opened  under  the  glare  of  TV  lights  in  the 
palatial  Senate  Caucus  Room,  the  questlon- 
and-answer  ritual  seemed  half-remembered 
from  past  confrontations.  Then,  with  unex- 
pected suddenness,  James  McCord  Jr.,  one  of 
the  convicted  Watergate  burglars,  tried  to 
tie  the  scandal  to  former  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  and  to  Richard  Nlzon:  "I  felt 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  set 
Into  motion  this  operation."  It  was,  admit- 
tedly, only  hearsay  testimony,  and  Nixon, 
through  his  press  secretary,  once  again  vig- 
orously denied  his  involvement.  Even  before 
the  hearings  started,  however  the  week  had 
brought  news  that  cast  further  doubt  on 
the  President's  own  role  and  on  that  of  his 
aides.  For  months  the  President  had  cited 
Counsel  John  Dean's  investigation  as  having 
reassured  him  that  no  one  In  the  White 
House  was  involved  in  Watergate.  Now,  Dean 
denied  that  he  had  submitted  a  report  to 
the  President  and  the  White  House  admitted 
that  Dean  had  never  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent directly  but  only  to  Presidential  Ad- 
viser John  Ehrllchman. 

WIDENING  WHIRLPOOL 

Next  It  became  clear  through  testimony 
from  Lieut.  General  Vernon  Walters,  deputy 
director  of  the  CIA.  that  White  House  ad- 
visers had  tried  to  persuade  the  CIA  to  take 
the  rap  for  Watergate  or  at  least  provide  an 
excuse  that  would  keep  the  FBI  from  thor- 
oughly investigating  one  of  Its  aspects.  The 
circles  of  Involvement  spread  from  agency  to 
agency,  official  to  official.  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  was  afflicted  last  week 
when  G.  Bradford  Cook,  36,  Its  chairman  for 
Just  2' 2  months,  resigned  because  of  the 
"web  of  circumstance"  that  Involved  him  In 
the  Vesco  case  (see  BtrsiNEss) .  A  federal 
grand  Jury  In  New  York,  which  had  indicted 
Robert  Vesco.  John  Mitchell,  and  Maurice 
Stans,  said  Cook  deleted  from  an  SEC  com- 
plaint against  Financier  Vesco  all  references 
to  the  $250,000  that  Vesco  donated  to  the 
campaign  fund  headed  by  Stans. 

Even  National  Security  Adviser  Henry  Kis- 
singer, who  had  been  completely  removed 
from  the  Watergate  whirlpool,  seemed  drawn 
Into  It.  The  White  House  confirmed  that 
President  Nixon  had  authorized,  and  Kis- 
singer had  accepted,  the  wlretappinc  of  13 
Administration  officials  (several  of  them  on 
Kissinger's  staff)  and  four  newsmen  in  an 
effort  to  determine  who  was  leaking  Informa- 
tion about  the  SALT  talks  and  the  1969 
bombing  of  Cambodia. 

Distinctions  tend  to  get  lost  In  a  town  of 
scandal  and  uproar.  The  White  House  wire- 
taps of  Kiisingpr's  staff,  no  m.%tter  how  un- 
pleasant, were  different  from  Watergate.  They 
represented  an  Administration  effort  to  pro- 
tect Its  own  security  against  leaks  that  it 
rightly  or  wrongly  considered  dangerous  to 
ItJ  foreign  policies.  Government  wiretapping 
without  a  court  warrant  is  perfectly  legal 
In  cases  Involving  suspected  foreign  agents. 
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and  It  was  considered  legal  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  domestic-security  cases  until  last 
summer,  when  the  Supreme  Court  banned 
the  practice.  Kissinger,  never  popular  with 
White  House  Administrators  John  Ehrllch- 
man and  H.  R.  Haldeman,  went  along  with 
the  wiretaps,  especially  because  he  was  told 
that  similar  taps  existed  during  the  John- 
son and  Kennedy  Administrations.  He 
stopped  seeing  reports  of  the  taps  after  May 
1970. 

But  It  Is  the  morass  of  Watergate  that 
keeps  threatening  Nlxon.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances would  impeachment  become  a 
real  possibility?  If  it  were  proved  that  the 
President  had  been  aware  of  a  White  House 
cover-up  of  Watergate— and  thus  had  lied 
to  the  nation — Impeachment  would  probably 
be  brought  against  him,  even  though  Presi- 
dents have  lied  to  the  nation  before.  In  that 
event.  Nlxon  might  resign  rather  than  sub- 
ject himself  and  the  country  to  the  long 
agony  of  an  Impeachment  trial. 

How  could  his  culpability  be  proved?  In  the 
absence  of  documentary  evidence,  direct 
testimony  of  accusation  by  John  Mitchell, 
John  Ehrllchman  or  H.  R.  Haldeman  would 
probably  do  It,  given  their  stature  and 
knawn  closeness  to  the  President.  The  in- 
dictment and  conviction  of  these  men,  even 
if  they  did  not  implicate  the  President, 
might  make  his  survival  In  office  difficult. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  highly  damaging 
testimony  from  lesser  witnesses,  including 
John  Dean,  would  almost  certainly  be  in- 
sufficient to  dislodge  him. 

The  majority  of  professional  politicians 
In  both  parties  interviewed  by  Time  cor- 
respondents last  week  believed  Impeachment 
or  resignation  to  be  Highly  unlikely,  though 
many  of  them  reserved  judgment  untu  later 
in  the  hearings  or  until  further  Indictments 
appear. 

Some  believe  that  boredom  with  Water- 
gate may  set  in,  or  that  the  affair  may  re- 
sult In  a  sympathy  backlash  for  the  Presi- 
dent among  people  who  may  come  to  feel  he 
Is  being  hounded.  But  many  observers  see 
the  damage  of  Watergate  not  only  to  Nlxon 
but  to  the  nation  in  another  way.  They  fear 
that  even  without  Impeachment,  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  could  be  badly  diminished 
and  that  he  would  have  a  difficult  time  gov- 
erning— or  leading. 

In  part,  that  is  the  case  now.  Many  de- 
cisions throughout  the  Administration  are 
being  delayed  while  the  White  House  staff  Is 
being  rebuilt.  Symptomatlcally,  Wall  Street 
had  Its  worst  slump  in  months,  and  the  dol- 
lar took  a  bad  beating  on  International 
money  markets.  Congress  was  continuing  to 
assert  its  new-found  truculence.  In  the  Sen- 
ate last  week,  the  once  hawkish  Appropria- 
tions Committee  voted  unanimously  to  for- 
bid any  U.S.  spending  for  any  combat  activity 
in  either  Cambodia  or  Laos. 

BUSINESS     AS     USUAL 

These  votes  imposed  a  handicap  on  Kis- 
singer's current  Paris  negotiations  with  the 
North  Vietnamese.  They  implied,  further- 
more, that  Congress  might  not  give  Nlxon 
legislation  he  needs  to  negotiate  lower  tariffs 
with  the  Common  Market  or  the  most- 
favored-natlon  trading  status  that  he  has  vir- 
tually promised  to  Soviet  Russia.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  Nixon's  policies  not 
only  have  broad  support  in  the  US.  but  are 
backed  by  both  Chinese  and  Soviet  self- 
interest. 

At  any  rate.  Richard  Nlxon  went  on  with 
every  sign  of  serenity  in  being  President,  do- 
ing business  as  usual  and  assuming  an 
above-lt-all  posture.  Indeed  he  appeared  as 
Isolated  as  ever,  twice  going  out  with  only  a 
few  aides  for  Potomac  cruises  on  the  presi- 
dential yacht,  the  Sequoia.  For  the  moment, 
he  seemed  in  no  mood  to  exolaln  himself 
more  fully  to  the  public,  as  some  of  his  sup- 
porters had  suggested. 

Almost  casually  Press  Secretary  Ronald 
Ziegier  said   the   President   was  "aware"  of 
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talk  about  his  resigning  but  was  determined 
to  concentrate  on  what  he  had  "to  accom- 
plish in  the  second  term."  Instead  of  watch- 
ing the  Watergate  testimony  on  television, 
he  relied  on  a  daily  summary  prepared  at  the 
direction  of  the  new  White  House  chief  of 
staff  General  Alexander  Halg.  Most  after- 
noons and  evenings  he  secluded  himself  in 
the  Executi.e  Office  Building,  where  he  was 
said  to  be  preparing  for  next  month's  meet- 
ing with  Soviet  Commvmist  Leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev. 

Privately,  Nlxon  expressed  sorrow  for  the 
"personal  tragedies  '  of  the  people  involved 
In  Watergate — who.  as  one  high  Administra- 
tion official  put  it,  were  "decent,  highly  prin- 
cipled men  motivated  by  a  misguided  sense 
of  loyalty" — but  there  was  no  sign  that  he 
considered  the  affair  especially  troublesome. 
At  a  black-tie  dinner  for  Emperor  Halle  Se- 
lassie, a  laughing.  Joking  Nlxon  confided  to 
his  dinner  companion.  Mrs.  Rogers  Morton, 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  he 
believed  history  would  regard  Watergate  as 
Inconsequential  In  comparison  with  his  ac- 
complishments in  foreign  policy.  Late  in  the 
week  he  flew  to  Norfolk  to  recite  those  ac- 
complishments and  defend  his  bombing  pol- 
icy before  an  Armed  Forces  Day  audience. 

Nlxon  may  also  rationalize  Watergate  in  a 
broad  context  of  American  political  skul- 
duggery— of  lobbyists'  pressures  and  dema- 
gogues' tricks,  of  funds  secretly  raised  and 
secretly  dUbursed.  Specifically,  he  can  hardly 
forget  the  election  irregularities  of  1960,  when 
he  was  narrowly  edged  out  of  the  presidency 
by  John  F.  Kennedy.  To  some  people,  the 
Issue  was  still  In  doubt  days  after  the  elec- 
tion. Kennedy  held  a  lead  of  only  118.574 
votes,  and  Republicans  angrily  charged  mas- 
sive vote  stealing  by  Democratic  officials  In 
Mayor  Richard  Daley's  Chicago  and  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Texas — two  places  that  could  have 
changed  the  whole  election.  Nlxon  was  arged 
by  some  associates  to  challenge  the  results, 
but  he  finally  decided — In  the  interest  of 
national  unity,  he  said — not  to  do  so. 

It  may  well  be.  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Nlxon  Is  fully  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
Watergate  but  is  following  some  strategy  all 
his  own.  According  to  the  theory  that  he 
outlined  In  his  1962  book  Six  Crises:  "The 
easiest  period  In  a  crisis  situation  Is  aciii- 
ally  the  battle  Itself.  The  most  difficult  Is  the 
period  of  indecision — whether  to  fight  or  run 
away.  And  the  most  dangerous  period  is  the 
aftermath.  It  Is  then,  with  all  his  resources 
spent  and  his  guard  down,  that  an  Individual 
must  watch  out  for  dulled  reactions  and 
faulty  Judgment."  Which  phase  the  crisis  Is 
now  In.  which  phase  Nlxon  himself  is  in,  per- 
haps not  even  Nixon  knows. 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, you  may  recall  that  on  May  10  I 
spoke  briefly  of  the  necessity  that  Gov- 
ernment ofiBcials  respect  oiu-  American 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  referred  at  that  time  to 
a  pair  of  incidents  that  occurred  on 
April  23  in  Collinsville,  111. 

Since  then  a  constituent  has  brought 
to  my  attention  a  column  by  Tom  Wicker 
of  the  New  York  Times  which  touches 
on  the  same  subject  but  goes  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  brief  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  share  the  column,  which  appeared  In 
the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram  on 
May  9,  with  our  colleagues  at  this  time: 
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Tax  "OooKS"  May  Be  You 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

New  York. — In  Wlnthrop,  Mass.,  last  Jan- 
uary 15  armed  men  burst  into  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Pine,  terrorized  them 
and  their  daughter  for  what  the  family  said 
was  15  minutes,  then  abruptl"  left.  They 
were  state  police  plalnclothesmen,  raiding 
the  wrong  house  in  search  of  a  drug  opera- 
tion. 

In  ColllnsvlUe,  III.,  late  In  April,  armed 
and  abusive  men  broke  Into  the  hotises  of 
Herbert  Olglotto  and  Don  Askew,  pushed 
their  families  around  and  cursed  them,  dam- 
aged their  property,  put  them  In  fear  of  their 
lives,  then  left  without  apology  or  explana- 
tion. They  were  federal  drug  agents,  acting 
without  warrants  and  on  faulty  tips,  al- 
though both  families  have  been  respectable 
and  lawablding. 

In  Washington,  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  the  spe- 
cial assistant  attorney  general  in  charge  of 
the  office  for  drug  abuse  law  enforcement,  un- 
wltUngly  suggested  an  excellent  reason  why 
these  things  can  happen — and  do  happen 
more  frequently  than  many  people  realize 
or  wUl  admit — in  America. 

"Drug  people,"  Ambrose  said,  "are  the  very 
vermin  of  humanity  .  .  .  occasionally  we 
must  adopt  their  dress  and  tactics." 

Well,  In  Vietnam,  people  fighting  on  the 
other  side  came  to  be  known  as  "slopes"  and 
"gooks" — such  vermin  of  humanity  that  It 
was  acceptable  and  understandable  that  they 
should  be  mowed  down  at  My  Lai  and  In 
countless  free-fire  zones,  whether  they  were 
women,  children,  civilians  or  soldiers!  They 
were  aU  gooks.  At  worst,  slaughtering  them 
was  a  matter  of  occasionally  adopting  their 
tactics. 

The  crucial  connection  Is  that  the  mental- 
ity of  conducting  a  "war  on  crime"  has  been 
developed  here  In  America,  and  it  is  not 
much  different  from  the  mentality  of  con- 
ducting a  "war  on  communism"  or  a  "war 
against  aggression"  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  a 
war,  the  other  side  Is  despised;  In  a  war, 
anything  goes. 

The  war  on  crime  has  been  Justified  and 
praised,  from  the  White  House  on  down.  Just 
as  was  the  war  on  communism.  So  if  consti- 
tutional shortcuts,  msisslve  applications  of 
force,  and  frequent  lies  and  deceptions  were 
required  merely  to  gain  "peace  with  honor" 
in  the  one  war  anything  less  is  not  likely  to 
be  considered  hard-nosed  enough  for  the 
other. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  mentality  of  war 
requires  an  enemy.  Wars  are  fovght  "by  "we" 
against  "them."  by  the  righteous  against  the 
wicked.  Of  course,  if  it  happens  that  the 
wicked  are  strong,  the  righteous  must  occa- 
sionally adopt  their  tactics.  Vermin  and  gooks 
must  be  exterminated.  If  occasionally  a  hos- 
pital is  bombed  or  a  child  napalmed  or  an  In- 
nocent household  wTecked  and  terrorized,  the 
mentality  of  war  is  not  much  abashed.  Gen- 
erals may  retire:  narcotics  agents  are  sus- 
pended: but  the  war  must  go  on. 

Eventually,  in  the  war  on  crime  as  in  any 
other  war,  "we"  become  Indifferent  to  what 
happens  to  "them."  This  war,  too.  must  be 
won.  Some  of  "them"  must  be  put  to  death. 
Some  of  "them"  must  go  to  Jail  for  life,  with- 
out hope  of  release.  Some  of  "them"  must  be 
locked  up  before  they  have  a  chance  to  hurt 
some  of  "us."  Safeguards  that  "we"  support 
and  even  revere  in  ordinary  times  must  be 
suspended  or  limited  for  the  duration — but 
only  for  "them."  "We"  will  not  be  safe  until 
"we"  crack  down  on  "them."  occasionally 
adopting  their  tactics. 

"We"  may.  for  In.stance.  break  into  a  doc- 
tor's office  and  steal  the  psychiatric  records 
of  "they,"  because  "they"  appear  subversive 
and  immoral  and  may  hamper  tlie  winning 
of  one  of  "our"  wars — even  "our"  ability  to 
wage  it.  At  worst,  this  makes  "us"  under- 
standable victims  of  righteous  zeal.  "We" 
may  have  committed  excesses  but  "we" — as 
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that  exponent  of  law  and  order,  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, said  of  those  involved  In  the  Water- 
gate excesses — "are  not  criminals  at  heart." 
Surely  "we"  had  a  duty  to  wage  righteous 
war. 

But  it  Is  hard  to  establish  the  limit,  "We" 
wiretap  "them  '  because  "they"  are  criminals; 
80  sxirely  "we"  must  also  wiretap  "them" 
to  And  out  If  "they"  are  criminals,  or  Just 
to  make  sure  that  "we"  are  not  being  under- 
mined by  anyone  In  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  line  between  "we"  and  "they"  blurs 
easily,  and  disappears. 

So,  as  the  Pines  and  the  Glglottos  and  the 
Askews  have  learned,  when  "we"  make  war 
on  "them,"  eventually  "we"  will  have  no 
more  safety  than  "they." 

In  fact,  "we"  may  even  be  "they"  because, 
in  the  mentality  of  war,  anyone  can  become 
gook.  slope  or  vermin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  we  are  not  yet 
civilized  enough  to  adopt  the  position  ex- 
pressed by  Camus — that  there  are  no 
ends,  only  means — but  I  would  like  to 
tliink  that  we  are  at  the  stage  where 
we  can  at  least  reject  the  mentality  of 
war  which  Tom  Wicker  has  described 
in  his  column. 


TOO  MUCH  ECOLOGY  CAN  HARM 
FOREST  LIFE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OJ"   LOX713IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  FIARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  recently  been  fo- 
cused on  our  Nation's  forest  lands.  In 
light  of  the  growing  lumber  shortage. 

Experts  tell  us  that  unless  something 
is  done  to  make  maximum  effective  use 
of  our  timber  lands,  the  United  States 
may  face  a  lumber  shortage  by  the  end 
of  the  century  that  could  reach  20  billion 
board  feet.  To  put  that  figure  into  per- 
spective, that  is  enough  lumber  to  build 
some  2  million  new  five-room  homes. 

The  shortage  we  face  today  could  be- 
come more  acute  if  we  do  not  continue 
to  wisely  use  modem  forest  management 
methods  that  take  conservation  of  the 
environment  Into  consideration. 

There  Is  a  distinct  differences  between 
conservation  and  preservation.  Certainly 
both  schools  of  thought  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  ecological  balance  in 
our  forests.  But  by  taking  advantage  of 
proper  management  techniques,  we  can 
conserve  our  renewable  timber  resources, 
provide  outdoor  recreation  facilities  for 
our  people,  and  still  produce  the  timber 
needed  for  houses,  paper,  and  all  the 
other  wood  oriented  products.  We  can 
have  our  forests  and  use  them  too. 

I  ask  that  the  following  related  news- 
clipping  follow : 

Too  Much  Ecology  Can  Harm  Forest  Lm 
(By  Frank  L.  Schneider) 

There  are  10  million  acres  of  wilderness  In 
the  t;nlt«d  States.  Considering  that  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  population  ever  enters 
these  naturelands,  that's  enough,  says  ore 
spokesman  for  the  national  lumber  Industry. 

And,  he  contends,  the  ecologlsts'  push  for 
an  additional  56  million  acres  of  wild  forests 
can  only  aggravate  an  already  serious  eco- 
nomic plight  of  lumber. 
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Hubert  Walker  of  New  Orleans,  expressing 
his  views  on  the  lumber  and  wood  products 
situation,  said  locking  up  American  timber 
lands  Is  detrimental  to  the  whole  lumber 
market  particularly  In  times  like  now  when 
demand  for  lumber  is  strong  and  supply  is 
"extremely  short."  He  is  first  vice-president 
of  the  National  Lumber  and  Material  Deal- 
ers Association. 

Fervent  dedication  to  the  establishment  of 
additional  vast  wildernesses,  reserved  for 
hikes  and  portages,  sealed  off  from  vehicular 
traffic  and  fire  fighters  and  free  from  proper 
servicing  and  management  is  not  in  the 
best  Interest  of  preserving  trees  or  the  ani- 
mals that  live  beneath  them,  said  Walker. 

Uncontrolled  growth  of  timber  that  suf- 
focates young  growth  is  not  good  preserva- 
tion practice,  he  added. 

Walker's  viewpoint  on  preservation  and 
the  stimulation  of  new  timber  growth  Is  in 
full  opposition  with  those  of  the  conserva- 
tionist and  preservationist  who  scream  for- 
est "rape"  when  forests  lands  are  thinned  or 
harvested.  Proper  forest  management  using 
efficient  techniques  end  a  properly  funded 
National  Forest  Service  can  lead  to  in- 
creased timber  production  and  supply,  and 
lower  costs  and  prices  for  lumber,  he  said 
In  an  Interview. 

Preservation  offsets  natural  regeneration, 
he  said,  but  management  plants  new  trees, 
encourages  greater  growth  volume,  elimi- 
nates suffocation  of  young  trees. 

The  National  Forest  Service  should  have 
sufficient  funds  to  set  up  sales  for  timber 
and  help  local  land  owners  develop  their 
properties  properly.  These  programs  would 
be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  forestry  needs 
and  the  lumber  market,  said  Walker. 

President  Nixon's  recent  decision  to  In- 
crease allowable  timber  cuts  ( by  three  bil- 
lion board  feet)  from  government  lands  is  at 
least  a  move  in  the  right  direction  during 
the  current  lumber  situation,  said  Walker. 
Since  the  government  Is  the  biggest  holder 
of  timber  lands  it  is  Important  that 
Walker's  trade  group  and  other  building 
trade  organizations  convince  federal  au- 
thorities that  the  best  interest  of  forestry 
lies  with  management  and  service  and  not 
with  strict  preservation  that  excludes  any 
control  and  treatment  of  forests. 

Of  the  major  sources  of  timber  the  na- 
tional forests  hold  more  than  half  of  this 
country's  supply  of  standing  softwood — 
that's  the  kind  that  produces  lumber.  This 
supply  grows  on  28  percent  of  total  acreage 
devoted  to  timber  growth  but  it  provides 
Just  26  percent  of  the  cut.  But  private  In- 
dustry with  12  percent  of  the  acreage  pro- 
duces 34  percent  of  the  cut — "and  their 
supplies  are  not  depleting,"  said  Walker. 
The  production  from  industry  Is  higher  than 
that  from  other  sources  because  of  manage- 
ment, he  said. 

Privately  owned  timber  lands  hold  60  per- 
cent of  the  acreage,  provide  30  percent  of 
the  cut. 

"We  are  as  acutely  interested  In  the  con- 
servation of  forests  as  the  ecologlsts." 
Walker  said,  "but  our  approach  Is  differ- 
ent." Intensified  management  that  uses 
proper  thinning  techniques  and  harvesting 
and  even  clear  cutting  for  seme  species  is 
the  industry   way.  « 

While  clear  cutting  Is  a  more  drastic 
approach  to  harvesting,  said  Walker,  and 
results  In  an  unsightly  scape  for  a  while.  It 
Is  the  best  method  of  treatment  for  some 
species  of  trees. 

"The  best  way  to  preserve  the  forests  13 
to  use  them,"  Walker  said.  A  dense  forest 
Is  not  best  for  wildlife  either.  There  should 
be  occasional  openings  for  rabbits  and  deer 
and  there  should  be  mature  growth  (nut- 
bearing  trees)  for  bears  and  squirrels — a  kind 
of  harmony  with  young  and  old  growth  In 
the  midst  of  spacing  and  light.  A  managed 
forest.   Walker   said,   achieves  these   results 
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whereas  a  dense  growth  cuts  off  oxygen  and 
prevents  new  timber  starts. 

The  question  Walker  raises  is  how  much 
wilderness  should  there  be  In  America?  How 
much  space  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
forests   that   offer    nothing    for    people — no 

picnic  areas,  no  views,  no  roads  for  driving 

but  only  adventure  for  a  few  with  the 
stamina  and  money  to  make  the  hazardous 
trek  through  a  dense  forest? 

The  preservationist  Insists  that  the  wil- 
derness assures  future  generations  a  glimpse 
of  nature.  But  Walker  says  that  simply  is 
not  true.  And  he  explains  about  the  Bound- 
ary Waters  Canoe  area. 

This  is  a  one-mllllon-acre  wilderness  es- 
tablished in  1948  In  northern  Minnesota.  The 
composition  of  this  forest  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  original  ones  there  before  logging 
came  to  It  In  1880.  By  1925  the  area  was 
completely  cut  over.  The  loggers  cut  every- 
thing, mile  after  mile  and  as  broad  as  they 
could  reach.  "Nothing  like  the  practices  of 
today,  where  clearcutting  is  limited  to  nar- 
row strips  and  small  patches,"  Walker  add«. 

Today  the  timber  over  much  of  this  area 
is  approaching  maturity.  The  stagnating  trees 
wait  for  natural  death  or  destruction  by  fire. 

Walker  said  the  situation  there  Is  so  bad 
that  conservationists  are  proposing  that  a 
program  of  controlled  burning  should  be 
Initiated  In  mature  and  over  mature  pine 
and  spruce  forests  within  this  wilderness. 
They  make  this  suggestion  In  order  to 
prevent  the  Increasing  transition  of  the 
woods  to  balsam  Or,  a  species  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  disease.  So  the  solution,  as  ad- 
vanced by  the  conservationist.  Is  a  deliberate 
fire  in  a  preserve  where  neither  large  out- 
board motors  are  allowed  on  the  lakes  or  air- 
planes are  allowed  below  6,000  feet.  That's 
what  happens  In  an  uncontrolled  wilderness, 
said  Walker. 

But  a  managed  forest  Is  a  multiple  use 
area,  accommodating  timber  harvesting,  graz- 
ing and  recreation  for  Americans.  It  has 
roads  necessary  and  for  p>eople  access.  The 
Black  Hills  of  western  South  Dakota  Is  an 
example.  The  first  timber  was  sold  in  1848 
when  the  hUls  gave  forth  their  gold  in  the 
1847  rush.  About  1.5  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  stood  there  then,  said  Walker.  Since 
then  nearly  three  billion  board  feet  have  been 
harvested  and  there  Is  an  additional  four 
billion  feet  of  timber  still  standing. 

Europe's  forests  have  provided  thriving 
stands  for  centuries  because  of  the  forestry 
methods  Europeans  practice  that  have  in- 
fluenced America's  approach  since  the  early 
1900a.  In  the  past,  said  Walker,  "our  forests 
have  been  renewable  providing  not  only 
limitless  versatility  but,  also  endless  bounty." 
But  that  bounty  Is  no  longer  limitless. 
Walker  said.  There  are  too  many  people  and 
too  many  demands  on  land  use  today  for  the 
US.  to  continue  running  Its  forests  as  In 
the  past,  he  said. 

Proposals  that  we  simply  lock  up  our 
forests  to  preserve  them  Ignores  the  basic 
problem,  said  Walker.  Trees,  he  added, 
respond  to  normal  agriculture  practices  like 
fertilization,  thinning,  Irrigation  and  Insect 
control. 

And  there  are  many  viewpoints  on  how  we 
should  use  the  forests  today.  Many  are  of  the 
opinion  that  In  the  next  10  years  trees  will 
be  In  shorter  supply  than  coal  or  oil.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  American  people  (according  to 
a  recent  survey)  believe  that  America  Is  ex- 
hausting Its  forests.  There  U  the  feeling  that 
once  a  forest  Is  harvested  it  is  gone  forever, 
said  Walker 

And  so  there  Is  a  big  danger  that  "restric- 
tions supported  by  an  uninformed  public" 
could  very  well  bring  on  the  shortage  they 
fear  is  coming.  Walker  feels.  His  concern  la 
heightened  by  a  rash  of  law  suits  and  citizens 
campaigns  aimed  at  preventing  timber  har- 
vests and  even  stopping  construction  of 
primitive  roads  Into  the  forests — necessary 
for  fire  fighters  and  recreation  seekers. 
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Are  we  really  running  out  of  trees? 

Walker  answers  that.  When  Columbus  came 
here  there  was  something  over  one  billion 
acres  of  forests.  Five  hundred  years  and  200 
million  people  later,  the  U£.  has  768  million 
acres  of  forests  or  75  percent  of  the  original. 
"In  fact  our  forests  are  now  expanding,  for 
we  have  some  13  million  acres  more  today 
than  existed  a  generation  ago,"  Walker  said. 

Walker  Is  among  the  few  who  have  ex- 
plored the  wildernesses  of  America.  For  10 
days  he  hiked,  climbed,  canoed  (and  carried 
the  canoe  when  the  waterways  stopped)  in 
the  vast  acres  at  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  bor- 
der. He  has  gone  deep  into  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  untouched  spot  Walk- 
er could  appreciate  the  conservationist's  In- 
tentions to  preserve  such  natural  wonder.  As 
he  made  his  way  through  the  thicket  below 
the  towering  trees  whose  great  green  domes 
allowed  In  Just  broken  streaks  of  light. 
Walker  was  Impressed  by  the  awesome 
beauty. 

He  was  also  Impressed  with  the  mature 
trees  strangling  In  overgrowth  and  the  young 
timber  suffocating  In  the  deep,  damp  gloom. 

Ten  million  acres  of  such  beauty  when 
forest  products  are  In  limited  supply  and 
costly  Is  enough,  Walker  feels. 


AIR  FREIGHT  IN  THE  PACIFIC: 
A  FUTURE  VIEW 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  involved  in  reconsid- 
ering international  trade  policy  in  light 
of  new  economic  relationships  among 
nations,  it  is  worthy  to  consider  the  tre- 
mendous potential  of  air  freight  in  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  chairman  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America  re- 
cently discussed  this  subject  in  his  key- 
note address  to  the  Second  Annual  Pa- 
cific Air  Cargo  Conference  of  the  Hawaii 
Department  of  Transportation.  In  it,  Mr. 
Tipton  surveyed  the  prosp>ects  for  growth 
in  this  segment  of  the  booming  indus- 
tr>-.  I  insert  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
order  that  readers  of  the  Record  may 
benefit  from  his  well  thought  out  and 
eloquently  presented  "views. 

Air  Freight  Growth  in  the  Pacific 

Aloha! 

As  you  all  know,  this  rich,  meaningful 
w^ord  is  far  more  than  a  simple  greeting  or 
fareivell.  It  Is  also  a  term  of  affection. 

Certainly  I  have  a  fondness  and  affection 
for  these  Islands  and  this  state.  I  welcome 
each  opportunity  that  brings  me  here.  And 
apparently  I  am  not  alone  in  this  feeling. 

The  list  of  speakers  who  will  follow  me 
over  the  next  three  days  at  this  Second  An- 
nual Pacific  Air  Cargo  Conference  reads  like 
a  veritable  Who's  Who  In  the  air  cargo  In- 
dustry and  I  am  pleased  to  be  among  them. 

As  air  cargo  operations  continue  to  grow 
at  a  rapid  clip,  I  can  report  to  you  today  that 
the  U.S.  scheduled  airlines  In  1973  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  first  one  billion  dollar 
freight   revenue   year   In   their   history. 

This  billion  dollar  record  comes  about  not 
only  because  we  are  carrying  Increasing  vol- 
umes of  traditional  air  freight  commodities, 
but  alio  because  we  are  broadening  our  base 
by  carrying  new  commodities — new  commodi- 
ties ranging  from  light  switches  to  thousands 
of  pounds  of  live  eels. 

This    billion    dollar    revenue    Is    from    sir 
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freight  alone,  and  does  not  Include  revenues 
from  mail  and  express.  Air  freight  produced 
revenues  of  less  than  $235  mlUlon  only  10 
years  ago. 

Air  freight  has  come  a  long  way,  and 
quickly.  Today  It  is  a  big  business  that  must 
be  viewed  In  big,  positive  and  Imaginative 
dimensions,  as  we  move  forward  to  meet  in- 
creasing customer  demands  throughout  the 
Pacific. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  U.S.  sched- 
uled airlines'  air  freight  business,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  growing  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  16.9  per  cent.  However,  air  freight  over 
the  Pacific  has  been  moving  ahead  at  an 
average  annual  grow^th  rate  of  31  per  cent. 

The  Pacific  presents  a  variety  of  air  freight 
markets,  including  the  Important  domestic 
market  between  Hawaii  and  the  Mainland. 

The  Hawaii-Mainland  market  was  once 
thought  of  in  terms  of  pineapple  and  other 
fruit  which  tasted  better  to  people  In  Chi- 
cago because  air  freight  moved  it  from  field 
to  supermarket  at  peak  quality.  This  is  still 
true.  But  a  number  of  other  elements  must 
be  added  to  update  the  story: 

Thousands  of  colorful  Hawaiian  sports 
shirts  are  exported  from  there  by  air  and  sold 
to  American  tourists  in  the  Caribbean. 

During  the  West  Coast  dock  strikes  in 
1971  and  1972  air  freig^it  proved  effective  In 
moving  household  wares,  hardware  store 
items  and  other  things  that  used  to  move 
exclusively  by  ocean  shipping.  A  large  part 
of  this  business  has  been  retained. 

A  transport  combination  that  sees  some 
goods  move  by  ship  from  the  Orient  to 
Hawaii  and  then  on  by  air  fre'.ght  to  the 
Mainland,  is  a  technique  that  Is  giving  many 
shippers  the  right  combination  of  time  and 
economy. 

This  conference  Is  replete  with  experts 
from  Hawaii's  own  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  University  of  Hawaii  and  the 
airlines  who  serve  the  area.  I  will  leave  to 
them  the  detailed  discussions  of  this  ex- 
panding market  and  proceed  to  assume  my 
role  as  keynoter. 

I  think  there  is  no  real  difficulty  In  deter- 
mining what  the  keynote  of  this  conference 
Is  and  should  be. 

The  Pacific  is  the  greatest  air  freight 
market  of  them  all. 

All  of  the  study,  all  of  the  discussion,  all 
of  the  cross-examination  should  be  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  this  great  potential. 

Let  me  add  quickly  that  this  statement, 
and  the  responsibility  for  making  It  come 
true,  should  not  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
carriers.  Shippers  and  consignees  also  must 
be  prepared  to  take  bold.  Imaginative  looks 
at  their  cargo  movement  In  order  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  superior  air  freight 
service  and  thereby  provide  maximum  cus- 
tomer service  and  profits. 

I  want  briefly  to  discuss  several  questions 
all  related  to  this  theme. 

(1)  Why  does  the  Pacific  hold  such  great 
promise  for  major  growth  In  the  use  of  air 
freight? 

(2)  Is  there  efficient  capacity  available  or 
on  order  to  meet  this  growth? 

(3)  Can  we  of  the  airlines  develop  the 
strategy  to  sell  this  capacity? 

(4)  what  are  the  Impediments  to  the  mas- 
sive expansion  of  air  freight  and  what  Is 
needed  to  eliminate  them? 

I  have  asked  these  questions  In  rapld-flre 
order.  As  a  keynoter,  setting  the  stage  for  a 
comprehensive  discussion  that  wUl  follow,  I 
will  give  you  a  series  of  rap!d-flre  responses 
to  these  qiiestlon.s 

FIRST.    MARKET    POTENTIAL 

Anvone  who  cnn  calculate  the  scan  of 
distance  across  the  Paclf  c.  the  time  It  takes 
to  cover  these  distances  by  sea  transporta- 
tion, and  the  value  of  this  time  in  customer 
service  and  profitability  must  conclude  that 
the  high  speed  Jets,  with  their  enormous 
flexibility,  make  the  Pacific  runs  an  Ideal 
air  freight  market.  In  my  view,  not  enough 
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attention  has  been  given  even  yet  to  the 
cash  value  of  time  in  the  movement  of 
freight.  But  this  Is  changing  and  in  the 
Pacific  will  change  more  rapidly  than  any 
place  else. 

SECOND,   AIRLUT   CAPACITT 

The  airlines  have  on  hand  and  on  order 
adequate  lift  capacity  to  meet  the  foresee- 
able growth  requirements  of  air  freight 
movement  throughout  the  Pacific.  While  we 
do  not  yet  have  our  dream  air  freight  air- 
plane, we  have  vastly  improved  equipment 
and  a  lot  of  it.  The  elder  Jets  are  good  air- 
planes and  the  new  wldebodied  ones  are  even 
better. 

If  we  have  been  overly  conservative  In  our 
projections — and  this  Is  always  a  possi- 
bility— I  can  assure  you  that  additional 
equipment  can  be  had  for  profitable  freight 
business.  Again,  I  want  to  underscore  the 
great  flexibility  of  airline  operations — In- 
cluding the  flexibility  of  scheduling  to  meet 
new  market  demands. 

THIRD,    MARKETING   STRATEGY 

I  am  coiifldent  that  the  airlines,  facing  up 
to  the  challenges  in  the  decade  of  the  70s 
and  80's  will,  through  conferences  such  as 
this,  be  able  to  sell  available  and  projected 
lift  capacity  on  a  profitable  basis.  I  feel 
certain  that  airline  freight  marketing  people 
are  going  to  get  a  big  lift  from  innovative 
and  profit-conscious  shippers  and  consignees 
who  will  no  longer  be  content  with  time- 
costly  movement  of  their  goods  by  surface 
means. 

roVRTH,     OVERCOMING     IMPEDIMENTS     TO 
GROWTH 

Clearly,  the  full  potential  of  air  freight 
growth  in  the  Pacific  will  be  checked  unless 
we  are  able  to  eliminate  such  impediments 
as  trade  barriers.  The  President  has  opened 
new  vistas  for  trade  growth  by  advocating 
the  elimination  of  restrictive  practices,  and 
in  Congress.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Meai^s  Committee.  Is  leading 
the  fight  to  assure  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment for  American  products  and  services  in 
the  world  market. 

In  the  remaining  few  minutes  allotted  a 
keynote  speaker,  let  me  suggest  some  guide- 
lines for  future  air  freight  marketing  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  marketing  effort  must  be  selective. 
In  terms  of  country  and  commodities. 

The  marketing  must  be  geared  to  the  value 
of  the  transportation  service  we  are  selling. 

To  be  successful,  the  marketing  will  re- 
quire a  good  climate  for  trade. 

Again,  to  be  successful,  the  marketing  will 
require  a  large  Input  of  imagination  on  the 
part  of  airlines,  shippers  smd  consignees. 

The  need  for  selectivity  In  expanding  our 
markets  In  the   Pacific  Is  obvious. 

It  would  be  strange.  Indeed,  If  the  U.S. 
attempted  to  export  wigs  and  double-knit 
fabrics  to  Korea.  It  is  the  other  way  around. 
Korea  has  become  one  of  the  world's  leading 
producers  of  these  two  items  and  is  export- 
ing them  to  us.  .\s  Korea  industrializes,  how- 
ever, a  demand  grows  there  for  the  impcr- 
tatlon  of  specialii:ed  equipment  and  tadus- 
trlal  machinery  We  are  exporting  these  val- 
uable goods  to  them.  Including  parts  that 
go  by  air.  and  we  can  sell  them  a  great  deal 
more  of  this  equipment. 

The  odds  against  selling  a  U  S.-buUt  tele- 
vision set  In  Japan  would  be  long  Indeed,  but 
not  If  the  product  were  a  mviltl-speed  kitchen 
blender.  The  Japanese  manuf.icture  only  a 
single-speed  blender,  yet  many  Japanese 
families  want  the  U  S.  models  and  are  buy- 
ing them  In  increasing  numbers. 

Let's  emphasize  the  value  of  the  service  we 
provide — the  movement  of  a  shipment  l!i  ten 
hours  from  the  shipper's  door  In  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  receivers  door  In  Honolulu.  In- 
stead of  seven  or  eight  days  minimum  by 
sea.  .  .  .  The  movement  of  a  product  from  a 
plant  In  Los  Angeles  to  a  customer  In  Hong 
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Kong  In  24  hours  or  less,  as  opposed  to  more 
than  two  weeks  by  the  fastest  container  ship. 
The  most  advanced  transportation  system, 
however,  can  be  stymied  as  a  tool  for  export 
growth  by  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  to 
trade.  That's  why  I  urge  this  conference  to 
examine  the  Importance  of  helping  to  create 
a  good  trade  climate. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  international  trade 
climate  as  It  applies  to  air  freight  o^-er  the 
Pacific.  Last  year.  In  this  part  of  the  world, 
freight  moving  by  air  accounted  for  a  trade 
balance  slightly  in  our  favor.  The  figures: 
About  $1.5  billion  of  U.S.  exports  by  air  to 
our  Pacific  trading  partners  and  about  $1.3 
billion  of  air  Imports  from  them  to  the 
United  States. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  this  air  com- 
merce was  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  This  is  characteristic  of  Pacific  trade, 
whether  moving  by  air  or  ocean  vessel. 

Japan,  after  Canada,  is  the  biggest  market 
for  U.S.  exports.  We  sold  Japan  last  year 
about  $4.9  billion  worth  of  U.S.  exports — 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  exports. 

The  United  States  is  Japan's  biggest  ctis- 
tomer  for  that  country's  exports.  Japan  ex- 
ported $9.1  billion  worth  of  goods  to  the 
United  States  last  year,  accounting  for  more 
than  16  per  cent  of  total  U.S.  Imports. 

The  1972  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan  was 
more  than  $4  billion,  the  result  in  part  of  an 
historic  network  of  Japanese  barriers  against 
many  kinds  of  imports. 

I  am  hopeful  this  imbalance  will  be  cor- 
rected and  I  can  cite  at  least  three  good 
reasons  for  my  optimism. 

The  Japanese  are  sure  to  realize  that  ex- 
ces^ve  Imbalance  of  trade  creates  retalla- 
toryNjiftstriction  and  that,  by  reason  of  their 
high  st^iKlard  of  performance,  they  do  not 
need  lmpo*{  barriers  anymore. 

The  U.S.  Commerce  Department's  Office 
of  International  Commercial  Relations  re- 
ported this  month  that  while  many  of  the 
Import  barriers  remain.  Japan,  over  the  past 
four  years,  has  been  reducing  some  of  its 
formal  barriers  to  Imports — mainly  by  re- 
laxing some  Import  quotas  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  by  relaxing  tariffs,  licensing  and  de- 
posit requirements  and  by  making  it  some- 
what easier  for  foreign  companies  to  main- 
tain sales  offices  in  Japan 

This  may  explain  why  U.S.  exports  by  air 
to  Japan  in  1972  for  the  first  time  In  many 
years  rose  at  a  greater  percentage  rate  than 
air  imports  to  the  U.S.  from  Japan. 

The  actual  volume  of  Japanese  imports 
into  this  country  by  air  was  still  greater  than 
the  air  freight  flow  in  the  other  direction — 
by  about  a  eo  to  40  ratio:  but  U.S.  air  ex- 
ports to  Japan  were  up  34  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  a  25  per  cent  lncrea.se  in  air  im- 
ports frrim  Japan 

My  other  reasons  for  optimism  concerning 
reduction  in  Japanese  Import  barriers  stem 
from  recent  developments  In  the  United 
States  I  referred  to  earlier.  One  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's recently  proposed  Trade  Reform  Act 
of  1973  and  the  other  Is  the  Intense  interest 
this  bill  has  aroused  In  the  Congress. 

This  is  far  too  complex  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  covered  in  detail  in  these  remarks. 
The  Important  thing  In  the  proposal  for  this 
conference  is  that  It  would  give  the  United 
States  more  effective  tools  for  negotiating 
for  the  lowering  or  removal  of  import  bar- 
riers erected   by   Its  trading  partners. 

Success  by  the  President  and  Congress  in 
giving  the  United  States  more  effective  tools 
in  negotiating  for  the  removal  or  lowering 
of  Import  barriers  erected  by  Its  trading  na- 
tion partners  could  be  the  biggest  stimulus 
for  international  air  freight  In  years.  Given 
such  a  new  opportunity,  the  air  freight  In- 
dustry can  be  a  much  more  effective  Instru- 
ment for  expanding  U.S.  exports. 

But  all  the  trade  expansion  In  the  world 
will  not  help  us  or  our  custome:  if  we  are 
unable  to  attract  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
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this  Increased  movement.  Here  enters  Imag- 
inative marketing,  the  remaining  point  I 
urge  you  to  concentrate  on  during  this  con- 
ference. 

Imaginative  marketing!  How  and  by 
whom? 

To  answer  this  question  let  me  tell  you 
a  story— a  true  story,  a  little  story  but  a  story 
with  a  big  moral. 

I  came  across  the  story  when  I  found  a 
strange  looking  specific  commodity  air 
freight  tariff.  It  provided  for  the  shipment  of 
live  eels  at  57  cents  per  pound  from  Wash- 
ington, DC.  to  Tokyo. 

Behind  the  tariff  is  a  man  who  lives  In 
Montross,  Va.,  in  the  tidewater  area  where 
the  Potomac  River  empties  Into  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  where  the  water  teems  with 
succulent  eels.  He  learned  that  pollution 
had  reduced  the  eel  supply  in  Japan  at  the 
same  time  that  demand  for  this  Japanese 
delicacy  was  growing  in  that  country. 

The  man  in  Montross  was  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  some  of  the  finest  eels  In  the 
world.  He  designed  his  own  watertight  con- 
tainer, approached  a  US.  flag  carrier  serving 
both  Washington  and  Tokyo.  A  deal  was 
struck,  a  tariff  was  filed  and  that  first  year 
a  few  hundred  pounds  of  eels  made  the  lone 
Journey.  " 

This  year  the  airlines  will  fly  some  70  000 
pounds  of  eels  from  the  East  Coast  of  the 
United  States  to  Tokyo. 

As  I  told  you  in  the  beginning,  it  is  a  small 
story.  Seventy  thousand  pounds  of  exported 
eels  doesn't  begin  to  compare  with  the  more 
than  one  mUlion  dollars  worth  of  machine 
tools  and  their  replacement  parts  exported 
by  air  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  last 

t.^on*  V^^^,  ^^*  '""'■'^  °'  **^«  story  is  clear 
n«rt  "uJ"^-  ^^'^  ^^^^^  marketers  and  ship- 
pers alike  must  join  in  the  Imaginative 
marketing.  Both  must  exercise  a  high  de£^ 
Of  jngenulty  in  finding  the  most  opponu^ 

I  urge  you  to  emulate  the  man  from  Mon- 
tross in  seeking  the  right  product  Tor  the 
right  market.  Here  are  a  few  suggestion^ 
Of  my  own  on  products  of  growth  potent!^ 
for  air  export  to  the  Pacific  t'^^n^ai 

.JJ'f  Japanese  are   now  entering  a  sports 
and  leisure-time  boom   in  which  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  American-made  eqSn- 
ment    or  skiing,  bowling  and  camping  ^^ 
Equipment  and  parts  for  ge-ierators    ron 

for  shipment  by  air,  particularly  the  Instn 
=anr^    ^    '-'^^'^^    -^    -iSs 

ln°tr  iTkrSL'm^^erLrLS^ 
equipment,   electronic    me^Jring   and    con! 

V  c^s  flfe^'Vifr"'  ""''  -'--t-breakln/de- 
Ihi?>  -^^  ,*"■  ""^^"^  switches  and  we  air 
v«r     f  °J,   switches   to   the   Pacific   each 

>ear-from  big  circuit  breakers  for  inclustrv 
costing  $10,000  each  to  thousands  of  the  S 
switches  that  go  on  the  ordinary  household 

The  airlines  are  also  exporting  Increaslna 
amounts  of  fresh  tuna  fish  from  the  U  s" 
East  Coast  to  Japan.  The  thought  of  export- 
ing fresh  fish  to  an  island  nation  mav  sound 
strange,  but  I  suppose  it  Is  not  much  differ- 
ent than  exporting  poutoes  to  Germany, 
which  the  U.S.  does  In  significant  quantities. 
There  are  opportunities  also  for  a  major  ex- 
pansion in  air  shipments  of  other  foodstuffs 
to  the  nations  of  the  Pacific. 
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As  one  who  has  spent  most  of  his  working 
life  close  to  the  airline  business.  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  covering  a  lot  of  territory  rapidly 
and  that  Is  what  I  have  done  this  morning. 
I  have  not  attempted  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  far-ranging  challenges  which  confront 
this  conference,  but  I  hope  that  I  have  stim- 
ulated your  thinking  as  you  approach  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  raise  and  answer  a 
further  question— What  Is  the  long-range 
future  of  air  freight  movement  in  the  Pacific? 

I  see  no  reason,  if  carriers,  shippers  and 
consignees  are  as  Imaginative  as  the  gentle- 
man with  the  eels,  why  the  high  growth  rate 
of  recent  \ears  cannot  t)e  exceeded  in  the 
Pacific  year  after  year  after  year  on  a  profit- 
able basis  for  the  air  freight  system  and  its 
growing  ranks  of  customers. 

Aloha. 
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WORLD'S  LARGEST  WATER 
PROJECT 


HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday. 
I  had  the  honor  of  attending  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  California  State  water  proj- 
ect at  Perris  Dam  near  Riverside,  Calif. 
Marking  completion  of  the  first  phase 
of  the  world's  largest  water  project — 
bringing  water  from  the  north  over  two- 
thirds  of  California  to  the  dry  south- 
land— the  project  has  taken  15  years  to 
complete  and  cost  more  than  $2.3  billion. 
Benefits  to  be  reaped  by  the  State  in 
power,  water,  irrigation,  and  recreation 
are  incalculable. 

This  excitement  and  promise  were 
fully  felt  at  the  ceremonies  and  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  fine 
recount  of  this  great  moment  in  Cali- 
fornia history.  The  following  is  a  news 
account  of  the  dedication  which  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Bernardino  Sim- 
Telegram  newspapers : 

10,000  Attend  Lake  Perris  Pete 
(By  Quentln  Foley) 

Lake  Perris,  terminus  of  the  684.5-mile,  $5 
billion  State  Water  Project,  was  dedicated 
yesterday  as  Governor  Reagan  opened  the 
water  gates. 

By  December  the  lake,  about  15  miles 
southeast  of  Riverside,  will  be  half  filled  and 
interim  recreation  facilities  ready  for  public 
use.  according  to  William  R.  Glanelll,  direc- 
tor of  the  State  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources. 

When  full,  the  lake  will  have  2,370  surface 
acres  and  9.7  miles  of  shoreline.  It  will  hold 
39  billion  gallons  of  Northern  California 
water. 

More  than  10.000  people  attended  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  to  see  Tony  Curtis  as 
grand  marshal 'of  the  parade,  "the  hot  air 
balloons,  rocketry  exhibits,  watch  Art  Scholl 
put  on  an  acrobatic  air  show  in  his  plane 
and  see  a  sky  diving  exhibition. 

Assisting  In  the  fanfare  were  the  De  La 
Playa  Marlachls,  the  15th  Air  Force  Band,  the 
Brus^  Arbor  and  the  Riverside  Youth  Band. 

A  dam  126  feet  high  and  t^o  miles  long 
forms  the  lake,  already  stocked  with  fish. 
It  will  have  catfish,  baso.  sunflsh  and  trout, 
but  fishing  will  not  be  permitted  until  the 
middle  of  next  year  or  the  year  after  to  give 
the  newly  planted  fish  some  growing  time. 

Boating,  picnicking  and  swimming  will  be 
allowed  this  year.  Development  plans  call  for 
camping  facilities  for  444  family  and  trailer 
units,  300  picnic  units  In  the  grass  area  and 


150  picnic  units  In  the  boat-in  areas,  plus 
a  group  of  picnic  units  for  276. 

The  dam-reservoir  cost  $31,366,954  and  all 
the  water  stored  there  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  to  three 
of  its  member  agencies,  the  Eastern  Munici- 
pal Water  District,  the  Western  Municipal 
Water  District  and  the  San  Diego  County 
Water  Authority. 

In  late  1974,  about  the  time  the  first  phase 
of  the  recreational  facilities  are  completed  at 
the  state  recreation  area,  the  lake  will  be  full, 
making  It  the  third  largest  fresh-water  body 
of  water  In  Southern  California. 

The  $5  billion  State  Water  Project  to  bring 
Northern  California  water  to  the  southland 
was  started  14  years  ago  and  there  were  many 
people  present  at  the  dedication  of  Lake 
Perris  who  have  followed  the  project's  prog- 
ress since  the  beginning  and  who  expressed 
pride  at  seeing  it  completed  on  schedule. 

"The  project  we  are  dedicating  today  is  one 
of  the  most  daring,  imaginative  and  difficult 
engineering  feats  ever  attempted,"  Reagan 
said. 

"It  Is  the  world's  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive system  of  water  conservation  and 
delivery. 

"It  Is  the  only  system  ever  to  have  been 
financed  as  a  single  unit. 

"And  It  Is  the  only  system  of  Its  kind  that 
Included  recreation  as  a  primary  purpose 
from  the  very  beginning, "  he  said. 

He  noted  that  while  the  project  will  benefit 
the  entire  state  In  one  way  or  another,  the 
costs  would  be  largely  paid  by  the  people  who 
benefit  most  directly  those  who  use  the  water 
and  the  power  the  project  produces. 

Reagan  pointed  out  the  project's  "massive 
recreational,  agricultural  and  financial  bene- 
fits" to  the  people  of  the  state. 

Gianelll  reminded  the  audience,  "and 
someday  we  are  going  to  have  the  longest 
bike  trail  In  the  world  along  the  shores  of 
the  444-mlle  California  Aqueduct." 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  secretary  of  Health, 
EVlucatlon  and  Welfare,  said: 

"Our  astronauts,  on  their  way  to  the  moon. 
reported  they  could  visually  Identify  only  two 
of  the  works  of  man,  the  Great  Wall  of  China 
and  the  California  Aqueduct. 

"Despite  that  notable  linkage  by  size,  how- 
ever, there  Is  a  vital  difference  between  the 
two  projects. 

"The  Great  Wall  was  built  to  divide  people, 
to  keep  some  people  away  from  other  people. 

"Our  State  Water  Project,  of  course.  Is  de- 
signed to  bring  people  and  resources  to- 
gether," he  said. 

At  first,  MWD  wlU  use  the  water  in  Lake 
Perris  In  a  mU  consisting  of  70  percent 
Colorado  River  water  to  30  percent  Northern 
California  water.  Later  those  percentages  will 
be  reversed,  said  Frank  M.  Clinton,  general 
manager.  MWD  has  planned  a  $1.3  billion 
pipeline  and  filtration  system  for  Northern 
California  water  distribution  and  utilization. 

The  State  Water  Project's  ultimate  capacity 
will  be  4.23  million  acre  feet  of  water  a  year, 
and  a  single  acre  foot  of  water  equals  325,000 
gallons. 

Power  plants  along  the  project  generate  5.4 
billion  kilowatt  hours  of  power,  there  are  21 
dams  and  lakes,  20.5  miles  of  tunnels  and  22 
pumping  plants. 


CENSORSHIP  IN  PRESENT  DAY 
U.S.S.R. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often 
forgotten  by  the  public  at  large  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  still  operates  a  closed  society 
a':d  the  American  television  viewer  is 
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only  permitted  to  see  those  parts  of  Rus- 
sia and  Russian  life  that  the  Soviet  state 
wants  us  to  see.  The  difficuties  of  being 
a  newsman  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  many 
and  I  feel  that  Mr.  Irwin  M.  Chapman 
has  described  them  very  well  in  a  recent 
article  in  Dateline  1973.  published  by  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  America.  The 
article  follows: 

What  It's  Like  in  Russia 
(By  Irwin  M.  Chapman) 

The  world  watched  as  Richard  Nixon,  hla 
wife  and  his  party  waved  farewell  to  Mos- 
cow and  boarded  their  Ilyushln-62  globe- 
spanning  Soviet  airliner. 

The  small  group  of  Americans  and  Soviets 
who  had  been  bussed  out  to  Vnukovo  Air- 
port for  the  ceremony  waved  their  little  flags. 
The  picture  of  the  IL-62  filled  our  screens, 
as  the  anchor  men  and  guest  professors 
summed  up  the  historic  summit.  Then  the 
picture  of  the  deserted  VIP  terminal  building 
filled  our  screens,  and  the  airplane  was 
not  seen  again. 

As  we  learned  agonizing  minutes  later — 
and  not  from  Soviet  sources — one  of  the 
plane's  four  engines  failed  and  the  Presiden- 
tial party  had  to  change  to  a  backup  aircraft. 
As  Soviet  President  Podgorny  and  Premier 
Kosygln  rejoined  Mr.  Nixon,  with  much  em- 
barrassment of  course,  he  reassured  them 
that  the  same  thing  had  happened  at  least 
once  to  his  own  Boeing  707. 

But  one  thing  would  not  have  happened 
when  the  Boeing  broke  down,  as  all  of  the 
men  in  the  network  control  rooms  can  tes- 
tify; American  television  cameras  would  not 
have  censored  out  the  picture  of  the  disabled 
Presidential  airplane,  but  would  have  savored 
every  detail.  In  Moscow,  the  American 
networks  were  relying  on  a  pool  picture  pro- 
vided (and  not  for  free)  by  Soviet  State  Tele- 
vision. 

It  was  a  fitting  valedictory  for  my  three 
and  a  half  years  of  covering  the  Soviet  Union 
for  ABC  radio  and  television.  During  that 
time,  I  had  spent  more  man  hours — or  so  it 
seemed  to  me — writing  memos  about  pic- 
tures that  could  not  be  obtained  than  writ- 
ing scripts  to  narrate  those  that  could. 

The  week  I  arrived  In  Moscow  In  Janu- 
ary 1969,  the  Soviets  sent  up  a  manned 
space  vehicle.  Soyxiz  4.  How  did  I  cover  it?  By 
watching  television  for  taped  replays  after 
ninety  minutes  delay.  And  then  narrating 
whatever  picture  excerpts  the  Soviets  fed  the 
Eurovlslon  network.  And  that's  how  I  covered 
every  subsequent  Soviet  space  shot  for  the 
next  three  and  a  half  years.  The  Soviet  Cape 
Kennedy  remains  off  limits. 

When  we  wanted  the  reaction  of  Soviet 
scientists  and/or  cosmonauts  to  the  Ameri- 
can moon  landings  (which  I'm  sure  they 
had  watched  on  live  closed  circuits),  we 
were  permitted  to  send  out  a  Russian  cam- 
eraman with  a  list  of  questions — but  we  were 
not  permitted  to  go  with  him. 

Finally,  when  a  live  cosmonaut  was 
brought  Into  Moscow  for  an  Interview  on  a 
later  occasion,  he  parrotted  the  official  edi- 
torials, praising  the  courage  of  the  American 
space  men  in  their  risky  venture.  "But  you. 
personally,  comrade  cosmonaut,  have  felt  the 
stresses  and  emotions  of  space  achievement. 
Surely  you  must  be  living  the  emotions  of 
the  Americans  today?"  The  cosmonaut  again 
praised  the  courage  of  the  American  space 
men  in  their  risky  venture.  He'd  been  warned 
cbout  my  reputation  for  trick  questions. 

I  should  go  back  n  step  and  describe  how 
the  networks  do  their  Job  In  Moscow.  When 
we  first  opened  bureaus  there  a  dozen  years 
ago.  we  were  allowed  to  hire  a  local  staff  cam- 
eraman, as  we  do  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
When  the  Khrushchev  thaw  ended,  so  did 
that  privilege.  One  by  one,  the  American  bu- 
reaus lost  their  staff  cameramen  and  were 
required  to  hire  by  the  day  from  the  Novostl 
(which  means  "news")  Press  Agency. 
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But  having  a  cameraman  did  not  Imply 
the  right  to  ship  his  film  out  of  the  country. 
Permission  had  to  be  obtained  for  each 
shipment  from  the  press  department  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry- — though  hand-carried  film 
was  winked  at  in  earlier  days  by  the  airport 
customs  men. 

Now  Novostl  had  to  be  Informed  of  each 
story  request  and  implored  to  accept  it  (its 
work  quota  was  not  terribly  high).  As  my 
years  went  by.  the  supervision  became  strict- 
er. Four  years  ago.  it  was  possible  to  call  and 
ask  for  a  crew  for  a  series  of  commentary 
standuppers.  Later,  the  subjects  had  to  be 
spelled  out  in  writing. 

Of  course,  If  Novostl  made  the  film.  No- 
vostl Informed  the  Foreign  Ministry  about 
it.  and  Novostl  shipped  the  film.  On  August 
21.  1969.  the  assignment  desk  cabled  for  a 
standupper  on  what  the  Soviets  were  saying 
about  Czechoslovakia  one  year  after  the  In- 
vasion. I  did  It  in  front  of  a  movie  house 
that  was  playing  a  documentary  entitled. 
"Czechoslovakia:  Year  of  Trial." 

Novostl  was  supposed  to  get  It  onto 
flight  to  Paris  that  afternoon,  to  be  tra 
mitted  by  satellite  along  with  a  film  frS 
the  Austrian -Czech  border  by  a  colleague. 
His  film  got  to  Paris;  mine  did  not.  You  don't 
think  that  cable  from  New  York  to  Moscow 
ordering  the  story  was  a  private  communica- 
tion, do  you? 

The  tactic  of  delaying  a  film  past  its 
useful  life  was  used  three  times  during  the 
next  half  year.  The  high  point  came  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  19'70.  A  standupper  on  Kosygln 's  pos- 
sible visit  to  the  U.N.  arrived  In  New  York 
blank,  as  though  the  film  had  been  opened 
to  the  airport  sunlight.  That  was  the  last 
standupper  I  did  until  Nixon  landed. 

I  tried  to  do  as  many  feature  stories  as 
could  be  arranged.  My  aim  was  the  usual  one: 
to  try  for  a  balanced  picture  of  the  USSR,  to 
give  the  viewer  the  feelings  he  would  have 
if  he  were  there  with  me.  To  that  end,  I 
travelled  more  than  20,000  miles  on  Aeroflot 
domestic  fiights. 

I  filmed  the  Bratsk  Dam,  the  world's  larg- 
est; and  the  massive  housing  projects;  and 
the  working  mothers'  nursery  schools;  and 
the  medical  services  that  do  indeed  give  every 
citizen  the  feeling  that  illness  Is  no  catas- 
trophe. 

But  every  story  hod  a  heartache  all  Its  own. 
mainly  from  the  supervisor  Novostl  sends 
along  to  oversee  the  film  crew.  You  film  on 
a  collective  farm,  and  the  supervisor — "co- 
ordinator" is  the  Jo'3  title — whispers  to  the 
cameraman.  "Keep  the  horses  out  cf  the 
picture."  You  film  a  farmer  building  a  garden 
shed,  but  a  request  to  film  his  neighbor 
proudly  showing  off  his  potatoes  and  onions 
Is  flatly  turned  down.  The  outside  world 
must  not  be  allowed  to  see  anything  that 
seems  so  primitive. 

You  film  a  champagne  factory,  but  you  ab- 
solutely may  not  show  the  yard  f\:ll  of  crates 
of  empty  bottles,  or  the  workmen  loading 
them  into  a  truck;  this  area  Is  net  automated 
like  the  bottling  plant  within.  Then,  when 
you  do  your  on-camera  close  In  front  of  the 
noisy  assembly  line,  the  coordinator  has  the 
line  shut  down,  because  he  can't  hear  what 
you're  ad-libbing. 

And  I  haven't  gone  into  the  things  thr.t 
were  denied  altogether.  I  never  got  to  the 
enormous  automobile  factory  the  Flat  com- 
pany installed  in  a  town  renamed  Togliattl. 
The  third  refusal  was  accompanied  by  the 
explanation.  "It's  not  the  Soviet  side.  It's  the 
Italian  side  that  won't  invite  reporters.  Ask 
your  Italian  colleague."  So  I  called  my  Italian 
colleague,  from  RAI.  and  heard  the  sound 
of  colleague  falling  to  the  Hoor  laughing. 
They  let  him  Into  the  plant  a  year  Ister. 

It  was  like  the  explanation  i  get  for  not 
being  allowed  to  film  at  a  school:  "The  chil- 
dren don't  want  you." 

The  coordinator  would  occasionally  take 
issue  with  a  script,  though  his  Job  was  mainly 
to  rejKirt  back  what  the  correspondent  said 
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(sometimes,  I  feared,  garbled  through  the 
screen  of  susplclan).  Etolng  a  story  on  Si- 
beria, I  got  my  ear  singed  for  a  mention  of 
the  alcoholism  problem. 

"Where  did  you  see  alcoholism?  Did  we 
show  you  any  drunks?"  the  coordinator  de- 
manded. In  fact  the  local  newspaper  bad 
Just  run  a  crusade  against  alcoholism,  bo  the 
facts  were  publicly  known.  But  a  Soviet  TV 
film  would  be  a  glorious  travelogue;  so  ahovild 
mine.  ThU,  Incidentally,  Is  what  the  Soviets 
mean  by  "mutual  understanding,"  that  their 
media  concentrate  on  our  past  fallings,  and 
ours  on  their  future  successes. 

I  understood  the  Soviet  mind  a  bit  better 
when  my  Canadian  colleague  saw  a  Soviet 
TV  documentary  on  his  country.  He  recog- 
nized a  shot  of  a  deserted  Nova  Scotia  fisher- 
man's cabin,  which  the  RussUn  narration 
described  i»s  worklngclass  housing.  Surely  the 
Western  filmmakers  would  do  the  same  if 
the  Soviets  were  foolish  enough  to  let  them 
take  the  pictures. 

Case  in  point:  pollution.  When  the  sub- 
ject became  fashionable  around  the  world, 
the  Soviets  published  decrees  requlrmg  fac- 
tories to  take  antl-pollutlon  measures.  Month 
after  month.  I  asked  to  film  an  example. 
I  never  could.  The  Soviets  are  now  admitting 
the  decrees  have  been  widely  evaded. 

Of  course,  in  fairness  I  should  recount  the 
time  I  got  a  phone  call  inviting  me  to  him 
a  ooal  mine.  What's  new  about  this  coal 
mine?  I  asked.  Nothing,  the  answer  came 
back,  but  we  haven't  been  able  to  allow  you 
to  do  a  coal  mine  before.  I  had  visions 
of  the  miners  whitewashing  the  walls  for 
days  before  the  Invitation  was  tendered. 

ABC  Radio,  I  should  say  in  all  inunodesty 
was  well  served  during  the  years  I  am  de- 
scribing. Since  Khrushchev  canceUed  prior 
censorship  of  news  dispatches,  it  has  been 
possible  to  book  a  radio  circuit  without  sub- 
mitting the  script  in  advance.  You  could 
count  on  periodic  delays  in  getting  through 
and  the  Soviet  post  office  never  did  install 
in  its  little  studio  a  simple  device  for  feedlne 
tape  recordings  into  the  line. 

But  the  telephone  service  between  Moscow 
and  New  York  was  improved  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  and  can  now  be  used  for  radio 
recording.  So  the  delays  could  be  waited  out 
in  your  own  office.  And  the  main  handicap 
with  .ape  was  fear  of  getting  whoever  might 
record  •'unofflclaUy"  Into  deep  trouble,  even 
If  you  didn't  give  his  name  on  the  air 

It  became  harder  to  make  such  contacts 
after  the  security  agents  started  arresting 
them  as  soon  as  they'd  said  "Zdrastvuvete" 
to  the  newsman.  But  this  was  a  problem 
common  to  all  Moscow  foreign  correspond- 
ents, not  Just  the  broadcasters.  Like  the 
problem  of  living  behind  the  walls  of  a 
guarded  ghetto.  And  having  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  travel  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
Moscow  city  center,  giving  forty-eight  hours' 
notice. 

Which  leads  to  the  question  everyone  asks 

^^  ,°  w  ^^^  ^°''"  U"'o'i-  Isn't  It  gettmg 
better?  More  liberal?  Freer'  Of  course  It  is 
conipared  to  Stalin's  time   And  those  of  my 

^ufl J"!"^^""  "^^  '^''^'^  »f«  perfectly 
Justified  In  admiring  that. 

But  It  Is  not  better,  more  liberal,  freer 
"lan  It  was  a  half-dozen  vears  ago  The 
writers  prosecutions  signalled  the  turn- 
about, and  there  has  been  constant  squeez- 
ing of  the  Internal  media  ever  since  They 
cant  squeeze  the  foreign  media  as  hard 
but  they  try.  Three  years  ago,  there  was  no 
bust  of  Stalin  over  his  erave  In  Red  Square 
now  there  Is. 

The  squeeze  tightened  conalderHbly  dur- 
ing the  year  preceding  the  Moscow  summit 
a  year  when  0.S.-Sovlet  relations  were  poor! 
To  me.  this  was  a  matter  to  report,  not  to 
be  affected  by.  To  the  Soviets,  the  Cold  War 
extended  to  every  American  doing  business 
In  Moscow,  particularly  Journalistic  buslnaas. 
(And  today,  when  "business"  is  Improving, 
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the  tight  lid  on  news  coverage  keepw  getting 
tighter.) 

Then  came  Nixon  week,  and  the  top  people 
of  our  business,  the  executive  producers  and 
the  field  producers  and  the  anchor  men,  saw 
for  themselves  what  the  Soviet  Union  was 
like  to  cover  in  the  last  third  of  the  Twen- 
tieth CentTiry. 

The  Soviets  tried  their  best,  as  they  usually 
do,  to  impress  their  visitors.  They  fine-tuned 
their  facilities  to  prove  they  could  feed  color 
television  pictures  second  to  none.  But  this 
Is  no  place  to  rub  in  their  technical  fail- 
ures— which  more  often  affected  sound  than 
picture— or  their  Inability  to  provide  the 
kind  of  dissolves  and  multi-channel  fades 
American  TV  directors  are  used  to. 

The  Soviets  also  set  up  a  full-scale  press 
center,  with  dally  briefings  and  quick-time 
telephone  and  Telex  services.  And  they  gave 
every  Soviet  Journalist  for  miles  around  a 
big  expense  account  at  the  Intourlst  Hotel 
bar.  But  still  the  Soviets  managed  to  rub 
most  of  the  Presidential  press  corps  the 
wrong  way.  It  began  when  the  American  press 
planes  arrived  ahead  of  the  President  from 
Washington  via  Salzburg.  A  White  House 
press  aide  had  to  inform  the  travellers  on 
the  airplane's  public  address  system  that  fil- 
ing facilities  that  were  in  place  in  the  air- 
port terminal  that  morning  had  unaccount- 
ably been  pulled  out. 

While  the  President  was  In  conference  and 
out  of  sight,  Mrs.  Nixon  became  the  center 
of  news  interest.  But  then  KOB  security 
agents  did  their  best  to  keep  newsmen  clear 
of  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  keep  Mrs.  Nixon  clear  of 
any  Soviet  citizens  she  encovmtered  on  her 
sightseeing.  Among  those  Jostled  or  worse, 
aside  from  Journalists,  were  Mrs.  Nixon's 
personal  translator  (borrowed  from  VOA) 
and  the  wife  of  the  U.S.  ambassador. 

But  the  main  Soviet  goodwill  gesture  to  the 
American  audience  was  to  allow  the  networks 
and  wire  services  to  bring  in  their  own 
cameramen.  This  was  against  the  better  Judg- 
ment of  the  propaganda  professionals,  who 
are  probably  still  telling  the  foreign -policy 
professionals,  "I  told  you  so." 

The  result  was  to  give  the  audience  a 
truer  picture  of  the  Soviet  Union  than  has 
ever  been  possible  before.  Each  of  us  who 
worked  in  Moscow  tried  to  find  a  location, 
for  example,  where  the  real  faces  of  real 
Russians  could  be  seen,  even  something  like 
this  Is  a  rarity  to  film. 

One  of  my  colleagues  picked  a  railroad 
station  at  night,  where  country  folks  wait  for 
trains  South.  Another  filmed  a  farm  village 
outside  Moscow.  My  choice  was  the  Sunday 
mornmg  pet  market,  near  Moscow's  Taganka 
Square.  It  was  a  place  I'd  taken  any  number 
of  vUltors,  and   It  Is  delightful. 

To  the  outdoor  pet  market  come  collective 
farmers  who  grow  rabbits  or  raise  birds  In 
their  spare  time,  and  kids  who  have  tearfully 
to  sell  a  puppy.  They  were  all  delighted  to 
see  the  American  camera  crew.  Parrot-train- 
ers and  goldfishralsers  vied  to  pose  for  the 
camera— while  the  cameramen  wanted  them 
to  Ignore  him  and  go  about  their  normal 
business. 

The  Jollity  continued  until  two  uniformed 
policemen  appeared.  It  turned  out  that  an 
annex  of  the  36th  precinct  was  located  in  a 
back  room  of  the  pet  market,  and  there  the 
crew  and  I  spent  the  next  half  hour.  I  was 
Indeed  allowed  a  phone  call. 

After  a  while,  the  colonel  of  police  ap- 
peared and  got  on  the  phone.  He  described, 
though  he'd  seen  nothing,  how  the  foreigners 
had  been  photographing  every  piece  of  dirt 
and  garbage  In  the  marketplace,  and  dis- 
turbing the  vendors.  I  denied  both  charges. 
When  the  colonel  hung  up,  two  representa- 
tives of  the  working  class  were  shown  m 
and  did  their  public-spirited  duty:  they 
signed  sUtements  that  the  foreigners  had 
been  photographing  every  piece  of  dirt  and 
garbage  in  the  marketplace,  and  disturbing 
the  vendors. 
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Then,  while  higher  headquarters  phoned 
higher  headquarters,  the  colonel  and  I  had 
the  kind  of  instructive  chat  one  can  have  in 
the  Soviet  Union  with  an  honest  citizen,  i  was 
again  instructed  In  the  narrowness  of  his 
education  vision,  and  he  was  instructed  in 
the  openness  of  American  television.  It  came 
as  a  surprise  to  him  that  America  has  drunks 
(a  problem  not  unique  to  Russia),  that  they 
are  occasionally  seen  on  TV  documentaries, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  show  the  Skid  Row 
of  his  choice  should  he  visit  America. 

Finally,  a  man  in  nondescript  civilian 
clothes  came  in  and  whispered  something  to 
the  colonel.  He  made  another  phone  call  and 
then  told  us  to  depart.  But  not  to  take  any 
more  pictirres.  I  told  him  that  If  the  sum- 
mit conference  was  a  success,  perhaps  in  five 
or  ten  years  we  would  be  able  to  film  the  pet 
market  freely.  He  was  skeptical.  To  tell  the 
truth,  so  was  I. 

I  later  learned  that  the  crew  at  the  railway 
station  had  a  similar  experience  with  the 
militia.  And  another  ABO  cameraman  I  asked 
to  film  a  group  of  men  buying  beer  at  an 
outdoor  stall  was  stopped  forcibly  by  two 
hulking  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  flashed  a 
red-leather  ID  card. 

But  a  lot  was  filmed  and  shown.  When 
Nixon  week  was  over.  I  felt  my  Moscow  bu- 
reau turning  back  into  a  pumpkin. 
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EDITORIAL  CITES  UNIQUENESS  OP 
TVA 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  in  the  Florence,  Ala.  Herald 
points  out  the  unique  aspects  of  the  Ten- 
neseee  Valley  Authority's  concept  which 
has  enabled  the  agency  to  follow  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  power  develop- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  editor,  Mr.  Oscar  D.  Lewis,  has 
an  extensive  background  and  is  a  most 
knowledgeable  student  of  government. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

Peoplb  in  Partnership 

This  month  marks  the  40th  Anniversary  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  created  In 
1933  by  the  late  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt 
following  the  passage  of  the  Hill-Norrls  Bill 
providing  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Muscle  Shoals  properties. 

The  TVA,  as  the  agency  is  popularly 
known,  brought  a  great  valley  literally  out 
of  the  kerosene  age  tato  the  age  of  electricity. 
It  emanlclpated  the  housewife  of  much  of 
the  drudgery  of  the  farm  and  raised  the 
standard  of  living  of  millions.  It  .soon  be- 
came a  partnership  between  the  people, 
state  agencies  and  government  endeavor 
having  as  Its  goal  the  harnessing  of  a  great 
river  for  flood  control,  tran.sportatlon,  con- 
servation and  low  cost  hydo-electrlc  power. 

Today  this  power,  produced  by  a  multiple- 
dam  and  steam  plant  system,  extends  the 
partnership  to  approximately  2,300,(XX) 
homes,  farms  and  Industries  through  160 
local  municipal  and  cooperative  electric 
systems. 

The  TVA  concept  sets  It  apart  as  an  In- 
dependent agency,  capable  of  minding  Its 
own  business,  comparatively  free  from  politi- 
cal Influences  and  free  to  follow  a  compre- 
hensive program  ot  power  development  to 
meet  the  ever-Increasing  demands  of  the 
futiu-e. 


But  this  Is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  TVA 
has  worked  diligently  on  the  local  level  in  the 
development  of  Industry  that  has  dramat- 
ically affected  the  region's  whole  economy. 
Valley  mdustries  today  employ  five  times  as 
many  workers  as  in  1933.  Depleted  lands 
have  been  and  are  continuing  to  be  refor- 
ested. With  TVA  working  with  farmers  and 
their  extension  services.  Improving  farmmg 
methods  and  developing  new  fertilizers,  agri- 
culture in  the  valley  and  in  the  nation  may 
look  forward  to  a  new  day  In  the  production 
of  the  nation's  food  and  fiber. 


THE  FALLACIES  IN  NBC'S  "WHAT 
PRICE  HEALTH?" 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
NBC  television  program,  "What  Price 
Health?"  was  another  in  a  long  line  of 
attacks  upon  American  medicine. 

This  program  did  not  even  pretend  to 
be  objective.  The  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  those  interviewed  on  this  program 
were  members  of  the  conunittee  of  100, 
which  advocates  an  end  to  the  private 
practice  of  medicine  and  its  replacement 
with  a  system  of  national  health  insur- 
ance. 

The  program's  commentator  made 
such  unsubstantiated  statements  as, 
"Good  health  is  hard  to  find."  He  quoted 
equally  unsubstantiated  statistics  charg- 
ing that  "2  million  unnecessary  opera- 
tions were  performed,"  not  telling  us 
what  time  period  was  being  referred  to. 
His  conclusion,  of  course,  was  that  Gov- 
ernment control  of  medicine  was  prob- 
ably the  only  answer. 

Dr.  Earnest  B.  Howard,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, has  wTitten  a  thoughtful  and 
well  documented  letter  to  Mr.  Julian 
Goodman,  president  of  NBC,  pointing 
out  the  bias  and  inaccuracies  of  this 
program. 

To  the  charge  that  "Good  health  care 
is  hard  to  find,"  Dr.  Howard  responds 
with  statistics  which  were  available  to 
NBC  but  not  used  on  the  program.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  2,300.000  people 
a  day — 365  days  a  year — manage  to  see  a 
physician.  The  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  says  that  the  nearest  doc- 
tor is  only  17  minutes  from  the  aver- 
age door  step,  and  in  1969 — the  last  year 
for  which  data  are  available — 20  million 
house  calls  were  made,  more  than  half 
of  them  to  families  with  under  $3,000 
annual  income,  the  elderly  or  the  handi- 
capped." 

At  another  point  the  NBC  program 
states  that: 

If  you  go  to  an  emergency  ward,  the  aver- 
age wait  Is  five  hours — and  14  hours  is  not 
unusual. 

Here  again,  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  found  In  Its  survey  that 
people  who  phoned  an  emergency  room 
for  an  appointment  had  to  wait  an  aver- 
age of  28.7  minutes;  those  with  no  ap- 
pointment waited  8  minutes  longer. 

In  his  Important  book,  "The  Case  for 
American   Medicine."   Harry   Schwartz, 
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distinguished  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent, reviews  the  available  figures 
concerning  the  Nation's  dramatic  health 
care  progress  in  recent  years  and  con- 
cludes that: 

Against  this  background  .  .  .  the  question 
of  how  one  can  seriously  speak  of  a  health 
crisis  recurs  In  the  early  1970s.  Perhaps  the 
kindest  answer  Is  to  refer  to  the  revolution 
of  rising  expectations.  A  population  exposed 
to  incessant  publicity  .  .  .  about  the  miracles 
of  modem  medicine  takes  for  granted  the 
enormous  progress  of  the  past  and  even  of 
the  present  and  wonders  why  anyone  should 
be  sick,  or  even  why  anyone  should  die. 

The  television  program,  "What  Price 
Health?"  was  hardly  an  objective  docu- 
mentary discussion  of  the  nature  of  med- 
ical care  in  our  country  at  this  time.  As 
Dr.  Howard  points  out : 

"What  Price  Health?"  was  not  news  and  It 
was  not  analysis.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  pitch  for  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  health 
Insurance  proposal. 

Since  NBC  devoted  its  time  to  support- 
ing a  particular  piece  of  legislation, 
states  Dr.  Howard,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  is  "justified  in  requesting 
equal  time,  and  we  do  formally  request 
it." 

I  wish  to  share  excerpts  from  Dr. 
Ernest  Howard's  letter  to  Mr.  Julian 
Goodman  of  NBC  with  my  colleagues, 
and  insert  them  into  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

American  Medical  Association, 

Chicago,  III.,  January  10, 1973. 
Mr.  JtTLiAN  Goodman, 
President,  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Goodman:  This  letter  Is  to  pro- 
test, formally  and  officially,  what  in  our 
opinion  Is  the  frequent  inaccuracy  and  the 
overall  bias  of  your  December  19,  1972  news 
special.  What  Price  Health? 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  preponderance  of  your  consultants  and 

spokesmen  are  all  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  100,  which  is  plvunplng  hard  for  a 
piece  of  health  legislation  introduced  Into 
Congress  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Congress- 
woman  Martha  Griffiths. 

As  additional  support  for  our  protest,  let 
me  quote  from  a  letter  from  Alex  Gerber, 
M.D.,  who  appeared  on  your  show.  After  re- 
peating many  of  his  statements  critical  of 
some  aspects  of  medicine,  he  writes  to  the 
American  Medical  News,  "But  I  do  apologize 
for  my  appearance  on  the  program.  Had  I 
known  in  advance  that  NBC  planned  a  high- 
ly biased  and  distorted  view  of  medical  care 
in  this  country,  I  would  never  have  consented 
to  be  a  part  of  it.  Mirroring  medical  care 
through  the  eyes  of  unhappy  patients  pa- 
raded before  a  TV  camera  is  irresponsible 
and  arrant  nonsense." 

That  is  what  one  of  your  friendly  wit- 
nesses had  to  say  about  the  show. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Let  me  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  What 

Price  Health  ?  and  see  if  a  demand  for  redress 
Is  merited. 

As  I  understand  it,  your  original  purpose 
was  to  state  some  of  the  health  problems  that 
exist  in  this  country  and  then  discuss  some 
of  the  major  solutions  offered.  That  indeed 
was  a  noble  objective.  But  you  failed  miser- 
ably in  your  attempt  to  reach  It.  Instead, 
What  Price  Health?  emerged  as  a  virtually 
unrelieved  plug  for  this  familiar  non-sequl- 
tur:  the  condition  of  Americans'  health  is  so 
poor,  the  costs  so  inexcusably  out  of  con- 
trol, the  Instances  of  Injustice  so  widespread, 
and  the  delivery  system  so  Inefficient,  that 
rescue  must  come  through  a  radical,  fed- 
eral, top-to-bottom  overhaul — and  that  only. 
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As  he  concludes  the  program,  Edwin  New- 
man sums  It  up:  ".  .  .  the  problem,  as  a  na- 
tional problem,  cannot  be  solved  in  terms  of 
economics.  In  terms  of  system  organizations. 
In  terms  of  the  way  medical  care  is  delivered 
unless  there  is  commitment  by  the  national 
government,  and  unless  that  commitment 
comes  relatively  soon." 

It  is  instructive  to  examine  the  sequence 
of  inaccuracy  and  misstatement  by  which 
that  conclusion  is  reached.  We  can  begin  with 
Mr.  Newman's  openmg  statement. 

First,  he  says  that  health  insurance  Is  a 
rook.  "For  every  ten  dollars  you  spend,  health 
insurance  pays  less  than  four." 

What  he  does  not  say  is  that  of  the  average 
person's  annual  hospital  bill  of  $64.63,  73.2% 
is  paid  by  Insurance,  or  that  the  average  an- 
nual doctor  bill  of  «48.97,  48.1%  Is  paid  by 
insurance.  (Social  Security  Administration 
data.  I 

•  •  •  •  • 
Next,   he  says.  "Good   health  care   is  hard 

to  find."  Really?  Some  2.300,000  people  a 
day — 365  days  a  year — manage  to  see  a  physi- 
cian. (HEW  data.)  The  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service  says  that  the  nearest  doctor  Is  only 
17  minutes  from  the  average  door  step,  and 
in  1969  (the  last  year  for  which  data  are 
available)  20  million  house  caUs  were  made, 
more  than  half  of  them  to  families  with  un- 
der $3,000  annual  Income,  the  elderly  or  the 
handicapped.  NBC  says  further,  'If  you  go  to 
an  emergency  ward,  the  average  wait  is  five 
hours — and  14  hours  is  not  unusual."  The 
UjS.  Public  Health  SenMce  found  to  Its  sur- 
vey that  people  who  phoned  an  emergency 
room  for  an  appointment  had  to  wait  an 
average  of  28.7  minutes:  those  with  no  ap- 
pototment  waited  8  minutes  longer.  If  you 
accept  the  figures  of  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service,  health  care  would  appear  not  quite 
so  vmavallable  as  you  would  have  the  public 
believe. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Your   next   question   the   quality   of   U.S. 

health  care.  Yoa  omit  to  mention  most  of 
the  significant  Indicators.  Do  you  say.  for 
example,  that  our  Infant  mortality  rate  has 
Improved  26%  to  the  last  decade?  (HEW 
data)  Do  you  mention  that  our  longevity  Is 
tocreastog?  That  life  expectancy  at  birth  has 
grown  from  59.7  In  1930,  to  62  9  years  to 
1940,  to  68.2  years  to  1950,  to  69.7  years  to 
1960,  to  71.1  years  to  1971  (last  available 
figure  from  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics, HEW) . 

Now,  as  a  measure  of  quality  you  offer  only 
one  index:  10.000  malpractice  suits  to  1970. 
A  look  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  that 
year  reveals  26,522.000  hospital  discharges 
and  6,160  malpractice  suits  In  which  pay- 
ments were  made.  That  Is  0.02%  of  the  total. 
While  one  single  case  of  malpractice  is  one 
too  many,  the  fraction  of  two  one  hun- 
dredths of  one  per  cent  would  scarcely  s\ip- 
port  NBC's  breathless  Indictment  of  a  sys- 
tem "pretty  far  down  on  the  Itst." 

How  risky  is  it  to  enter  a  hospital?  The 
best  figures  seem  to  be  a  1965  study  made  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  rather  than  the  HEW  figures  NBC 
cites  which  rely  upon  a  sample  of  patient 
records  from  just  2  of  the  nation's  7.000  hos- 
pitals. The  1965  HEW  figures  list  28.792.000 
hospital  discharges  with  surgical  complica- 
tions (which  generally  are  not  "mistakes"! 
to  1  %  of  the  cases  and  deaths  due  to  surgical 
procedures  (which  mav  be  to  part  mistakes) 
to  0.005%. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  further  support  his  remarks  on  the 
quality  of  health  care.  Mr.  Ne^-nian  says. 
"According  to  Insurance  Commissioner  Her- 
bert Denenberg  of  Pennsylvania,  two  million 
unnecessary  operations  were  p>erformed."  Mr. 
Denenberg's  admitted  source  is  a  book,  How 
to  Ai>oid  Unnecessary  Surgery,  written  by 
Lawrence  P.  Williams,  M.D.  The  trouble  is 
that  there  Is  no  LawTence  P.  Williams.  M.D. 
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Neither  the  author's  real  name  nor  his  cre- 
dentials are  known. 

"Dr.  WUUams,"  whoever  he  may  be,  even 
offers  his  own  disclaimer.  He  based  his  esti- 
mate (repeat  estimate)  of  two  million  un- 
necessary operations  on  a  comparison  of  sur- 
gery performed  In  the  U.S.  and  surgery  per- 
formed In  England  and  Wales.  He  himself 
points  out  In  his  book  (page  210),  "It  can- 
not be  stated  from  these  figures  that  sur- 
geons In  the  U.S.  operate  too  frequently  or 
that  the  British  do  not  operate  frequently 
enough  as  several  other  factors  are  Involved 
also." 

Who,  besides  NBC.  then,  says  there  are  two 
million  unnecessary  operations?  Even  the 
pseudonymous  authority  on  whom  you  ulti- 
mately rely  as  a  source  says  no  such  thing. 

NBC  makes  precisely  the  same  error  with 
the  International  health  comparisons  .  .  . 
"The  U.S.  ranks  22nd  In  life  expectancy  for 
men."  The  source  of  these  figures  Is  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  the  Demo- 
graphic Yearbook  of  the  U.N.  In  the  book 
itself,  extreme  caution  is  urged  In  using 
their  own  figures  for  comparison  purposes,  a 
fact  to  which  we  called  your  staff's  attention 
last  summer.  Some  nations,  for  example,  do 
not  Include  their  entire  population  In  the 
statistical  universe;  medical  definitions  (of 
a  live  birth,  for  example)  vary  country  by 
country.  The  figures  also  reflect  more  on  a 
nation's  lifestyle  or  the  genetics  of  Its  people 
than  on  the  level  of  health  care.  Here  In  the 
U.S..  for  example,  we  kUl  55,000  people  an- 
nually on  our  highways.  In  fact,  the  most 
common  cause  of  death  of  an  American  up 
to  middle  age  Is  an  accident  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Such  effects  of  lifestyle  are  reflected 
in  the  U.S.  longevity  figures,  and  they  are 
going  to  stay  whether  we  double  the  number 
of  doctors  or  cut  It  in  half. 

If  you  wanted  to  go  the  shaky  route  of 
International  comparison,  you  would  have 
been  more  fair  had  you  taken  groupings  of 
European  nations,  groupings  that  would  be 
comparable  to  the  U.S.  In  size  and  racial 
diversity.  Using  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries as  a  whole  or  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association  nations  vou  wotild  have  these 
results  : 

Overall  death  rate 

Common   Market .  jq  7 

EFTA   jj' J 

United  Statae --11.111111     9.4 

Infant  death  rate 

Common  Market 21  6 

EFTA '.'..'.'.v..'.  2215 

United  States _   jg  8 

Source:  (Statistical  Office  of  the  European 
Communities.  1970  data) 

• 

On  the  matter  of  tripled  Income.  Mr.  New- 
man is.  of  course,  right.  What  he  does  not 
say  is  "since  when?"  1850?  1900?  1950?  Last 
year?  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  any  cate- 
gory- of  wage  earners  has  experienced  a  trlp- 
lUig  in  the  wage  rate  over  some  period  of 
time.  Social  Security  Administration  data  In- 
dicate that  average  physician  income  Is  $40  - 
500  a  year  and  that  the  work  week  for  him 
(or  her)  U  62-63  hours.  Adjust  that  to  a  40- 
hour  week,  and  the  equivalent  is  $26,000. 
That  is  still  a  lot  of  money.  But  do  you  con- 
tend It  Is  not  commensurate  with  the  length 
of  education  and  training  required?  Do  you 
say  It  Is  out  of  line  with  the  responslbUlty 
entailed?  Is  it  cut  of  line  with  a  national 
network  commentator's  salary? 

Mr.  Newman  again  returns  to  the  subject 
of  money  near  the  end  of  the  program,  say- 
ing ".  .  .  we  pay  doctors  about  $14  bUUon  .  .  . 
Much  of  that  money  Is  used  to  Influence 
legislation.  The  AMA,  the  drug  companies, 
the  insurance  companies  all  maintain  power- 
ful lobbies  In  Washington.  The  consumer 
does  not." 

How  does  that  statement  square  with  the 
facta  as  published  last  August  In  the  Con- 
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gressional  Quarterly?  The  AMA  spent  $114,800 
on  lobbying  activities  in  1971,  much  of  It  to 
support  the  Health  Care  Insurance  Act.  the 
Medlcredit  bill  which  would  ease  If  not  elim- 
inate the  very  cases  of  financial  hardship 
which  you  highlight  throughout  your  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  percentage  of  the  overaU  $14  billion 
paid  to  physicians.  $114,800  comes  out  to 
something  less  than  0.001';,.  That  would 
seem  to  be  closer  to  "little"  than  your  word 
"much." 

•  •  •  •  , 

On  the  subject  of  cost.  I  would  question 
another  statement  made.  You  say,  ". 
cost  .  .  .  had  driven  millions  of  Americans 
Into  bankruptcy  and  despair."  You  again 
conveniently  neglect  to  specify  over  what  pe- 
riod of  time.  What  is  the  truth?  We  don't 
know  and  we  doubt  that  you  do  either.  There 
are  167,000  personal  bankruptcies  filed  a  year 
(Statistical  Abstract).  What  proportion  of 
those  are  connected  with  medical  care  is  Im- 
possible to  determine  authoritatively.  A  sur- 
vey by  the  Brookings  Institution  placed  the 
figure  at  either  lu;,  or  28%.  Even  granting 
the  higher  figure,  it  would  take  more  than 
20  years  to  reach  the  first  million. 

When  you  say  "millions"  (2,000.000  at  a 
minimum)  have  gone  bankrupt  because  of 
the  cost  of  medical  care,  do  you  mean  to  go 
back  to  1492,  1776  or  when? 

Intellectual  dishonesty  Is  a  serious  charge 
to  make.  But  there  are  streaks  of  it  In  What 
Price  Health?,  especially  In  the  handling  of 
your  case  histories.  As  one  possible  example, 
you  might  review  the  concluding  part  of  the 
Interview  with  the  victim  of  the  heart  attack. 
As  Mr.  Park's  voice  drops  under,  we  lose  most 
of  what  he  Is  saying.  But  as  Mr.  Newman  says, 
"After  some  months  of  anguish  Medl-Cal 
finally  did  agree  to  pay  the  balance,  but  only 
a  one-shot  basis"  we  hear.  Just  barely  audi- 
ble, a  snatch  from  Mr.  Park  .  .  .  "they  saved 
my  life."  Having  covered  this  testament  to 
physicians  with  his  voice-over,  Mr.  Newman 
then  relapses  Into  silence  as  Mr.  Park  con- 
tinues his  complaint  about  costs. 

The  case  of  Barney  Hennlg  also  merits  ex- 
amination. This  man  lives  some  32  miles  from 
a  Veterans  Administration  Hospital.  His  bar- 
rier to  medical  treatment,  assuming  his  con- 
dition of  poverty  T*-as  as  stated,  was  this,  "If  I 
go  to  Veterans  Hospital  over  there,  it's  like, 
see  it  takes  gasoline."  This  places  a  strain  on 
credulity.  Had  he  no  friend  who  could  give 
him  a  ride?  Could  not  your  own  film  crew, 
after  duly  recording  his  plight,  have  offered 
him  25  or  30  miles  of  transportation?  Wasnt 
the  problem,  rather,  his  own  neglect  and 
stubbornness? 

In  covering  the  case  of  Kurstln  Knapp, 
the  four-year-old  girl  with  the  bad  heart, 
NBC  drops  all  pretense  of  Journalism  for 
blatant  exploitation.  You  abandon  fact  for 
fiction. 

Mrs.  Knapp,  when  she  opens  her  narrative, 
says,  "When  they  brought  her  home  I  listened 
myself  and  I  heard  like  a  squirting  sound  in 
her  chest,  and  then  I  knew  there  was  trouble 
with  her  heart." 

That  statement  strongly  implies  that  Mrs. 
Knapp  mad©  the  discovery  of  heart  trouble 
herself,  that  there  was  no  previous  medical 
care  Involved,  presumablv  because  of  its  cost. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  child — a  "blue  baby"— 
was  delivered  by  a  Doctor  Ryan,  a  general 
practitioner  who  referred  Kristy  to  Dr.  Stuart 
Nickel,  a  pediatrician.  Dr.  Cathel  A.  MacLeod, 
a  specialist  In  cardiovascular  diseases,  helped 
give  treatment,  and  his  medical  opinion.  In 
1969,  was  that  It  was  medically  advisable  to 
wait  until  the  child  was  older  to  perform  the 
necessary  corrective  surgery. 

On  November  8.  1972 — some  five  or  six 
weeks  before  your  air  date — J.  L.  Ankeney. 
MJ3.,  a  51 -year-old  thoracic  surgeon  of  2065 
Adelbert  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  performed 
heart  surgery  on  Kristy  at  ChUdren's  Hos- 
pital. 
In   commenting  about  the  case.  Dr.  An- 
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keney  said  he  agreed  with  Dr.  MacLeod's 
original  recommendation.  He  also  said,  "At 
all  times  this  child  was  eligible  for  state  aid  " 
What  Price  Health?  makes  the  point  that 
during  the  period  of  Mr.  Knapp's  lay-off,  the 
life  of  the  child  was  Jeopardized  by  the  un- 
availability of  funds  for  necessary  surgery 
This  is  not  true.  Elizabeth  Aplln,  M.D.,  med- 
cial  director  of  the  Crippled  ChUdren's  Serv- 
ice for  the  State  of  Ohio  confirms  Dr.  An- 
keney's  statement  that  at  all  times  Kristy  was 
eligible  for  care  under  Ohio  state  programs 
for  crippled  children  or  under  'ntle  B  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Either  through  employer-financed  private 
Insurance  or  through  a  government  program, 
Kristy  Knapp's  heart  operation  was  provided 
for.  This  Is  not  to  deny  the  Knapps  may  have 
suffered  emotionally  because  of  their  daugh- 
ter's congenital  ailment,  or  that  they  were 
entirely  free  of  some  degree  of  financial  pres- 
sure. But  that  Is  not  what  you  said. 

What  you  said  was  what  "one  or  two  peo- 
ple" (never  Identified)  said  to  Mrs.  Knapp, 
"WeU,  if  you  cant  afford  to  pay  for  it,  if  you 
can't  afford  to  live,  you  die."  You  used  that 
quote  during  the  Interview.  You  used  It  dur- 
ing the  opening  montage.  You  super-ed  it  on 
the  screen,  and,  in  case  anyone  missed  the 
point,  NBC  pulled  the  final  stop  by  setting 
the  quote  to  theme  music.  Your  opening  line 
of  the  song  is.  "if  you  can't  afford  to  live,  you 
die." 

What  is  your  basis  for  the  statement?  The 
only  support  offered  to  your  viewers  for  the 
indictment — and  a  very  serious  one  it  Is — 
Is  that  Kristy  Knapp's  life  was  threatened 
because  her  parents  could  not  afford  an  op- 
eration. To  be  sure,  the  Knapp  family's  wor- 
ries may  have  been  genuine. 

But  were  NBC's  motives?  That  Is  hard  to 
believe.  You  say  that  Krlsty's  life  Is  in  Jeo- 
pardy because  her  parents  cannot  afford  an 
operation  needed  "as  soon  as  possible." 

What  did  happen?  Kristy  got  her  opera- 
tion well  before  you  went  on  the  air.  She  Is 
back  In  Children's  Hospital  again  and  may 
need  another  operation.  The  hospital,  in- 
cidentally, is  part  of  the  Western  Reserve 
University  medical  complex,  practicing  the 
"gee  whiz"  medicine  you  specifically  say  at 
the  end  of  the  program  "is  not  getting  to " 
the  Kristy  Knapps  of  this  country. 

Was  a  severe  financial  strain  placed  on  her 
parents?  No.  Krtsty's  heart  condition  was 
covered  from  birth. 

Why  was  this  not  brought  out  on  your 
program?  You  updated  the  case  of  Barney 
Hennlg.  You  told  your  audience  that  the 
heart  condition  of  Mrs.  Lowrey  had  caused 
her  death  since  the  time  of  filming.  Why  did 
you  not  give  your  audience  the  facts  of 
Krlsty's  experience  subsequent  to  filming? 
Was  it  because  the  true  facts  gave  the 
He  to  your  statement,  so  forcelull  trumpeted 
in  word  and  song? 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  this  point  in  time  this  country  could 
use  good  Information  and  Intelligent  discus- 
sion of  our  many  problems,  among  them 
health  care.  What  sort  of  contribution  was 
made  by  What  Price  Health?  Virtually  none. 
It  relied  Instead  on  the  "horror  stories. "  the 
demonology  made  familiar  first  through 
Senator  Kennedy's  congressional  hearings  in 
early  1971,  repeated  later  that  year  during 
Senator  Kennedy's  nationwide  health  road- 
show, and  repeated  a  third  time  in  Senator 
Kennedy's  book  this  fall.  As  a  news  special. 
What  Price  Health?  was  therefore  hardly 
newsy.  But  It  was  special,  for  it  plugged  one 
special  view  and  relied  on  one  special  tech- 
nique. 

What  sort  of  time  did  you  grant  to  pro- 
posals for  change  In  the  health  care  system 
other  than  the  Kennedy-type  approach?  You 
gave  Secretary  Richardson  49  words  to  dis- 
cuss the  Nixon  health  proposals.  You  gave 
us  none.  Instead,  the  question  you  chose 
(from  the  31  put  to  Dr.  Russell  B.  Roth)  was 
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about  health  care  as  a  right,  a  question  that 
almost  always  traps  the  respondent  In  a  ver- 
bal tangle  from  which  he  cannot  emerge  In 
a  few  seconds  or  minutes.  By  so  doing  you 
omitted  any  real  discussion  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal alternative  health  proposals. 

«  •  •  •  • 

How  much  truth  is  there  in  this  current 
article  of  radical  chic,  the  health  care 
"crisis?  "  I  have  Indicated  that  Americans' 
life  span  continues  to  grow,  that  the  infant 
mortality  rate  continues  to  go  down.  Pos- 
sibly a  better  Index  of  improving  health 
comes  from  the  Ui3.  Census  Bureau  figures 
on  disability  days — the  number  of  days  an 
average  person  is  restricted  in  his  everyday 
activities  because  of  a  health  problem.  That 
Index  too  shows  continuing  Improvement, 
from  15.6  days  In  1960  to  14.6  days  in  1970. 
Do  you  ctt«  In  the  course  of  your  show  one 
single  fact  that  Indicates  the  U.S.  health  Is 
improving?  No,  you  Ignore  them. 

So  how  Justified  is  the  overall  thrust  of 
your  show?  Heaven  knows  we  have  some 
problems  in  health  care.  The  AMA  acknowl- 
edges them,  and  we  are  working,  especially 
In  the  financing  area,  to  promote  solutions 
to  the  problems — solutions  that  will  keep  us 
out  of  the  Inhuman,  depersonalized  ineffi- 
ciencies of  welfare  and  public  housing. 
•  *  •  •  • 

You  in  television  news  are  worried  now 
about  what  may  or  may  not  happen  to  your 
freedoms.  But  perhaps  your  problem  lies  not 
in  the  White  House  but  In  your  own  news 
room.  If  What  Price  Health?  represents  the 
standard  of  your  Journalistic  quality  and  in- 
tegrity, I  would  say  you  have  good  reason  for 
concern. 

What  Price  Health?  was  not  news  and  It 
was  not  analysis.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  pitch  for  the  Kennedy-Griffiths 
health  Insurance  proposal.  Because  It  was, 
we  are  justified  In  requesting  equal  time,  and 
we  do  formally  request  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  B.  Howard,  MJ}., 
Executive  Vice  President. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Brown  versus  Board  of  Education,  we 
must  recommit  ourselves  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  racism  and  discrimination 
that  exists  not  only  in  our  schools,  but 
in  our  Nation. 


BROWN  VERSUS  BOARD  OP 
EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  19  years 
ago,  in  1954,  the  Supreme  Court,  under 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  issued  a  de- 
cision of  imusual  courage  and  extraor- 
dinary foresight.  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education  will  always  be  remembered  as 
the  first  and  foremost  ruling  outlawing 
segregation  in  the  public  schools. 

However,  we  must  do  more  than  just 
remember  this  landmark  decision.  We 
must  understand  and  fulfill  it. 

School  segregation  violates  the  moral, 
legal,  and  Intellectual  capacities  of  the 
American  people.  For  too  long.  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  American 
public  have  reacted  hysterically  in  deal- 
ing with  this  area  of  concern.  This  has 
got  to  stop.  This  issue  should  not  be 
a  political  football  to  be  emotionalized 
or  distorted.  The  goal  of  school  desegre- 
gation is  to  afford  every  individual  in 
tliis  country  a  fair  and  equal  chance  to 
be  educated  and  to  become  a  contribut- 
ing member  of  this  society. 

During  this  19th  anniversary  of  the 
Supreme    Court's    historic    decision    in 


THE  OEOS  HISTORY  OF  FAILURE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Detroit 
News  has  undertaken  an  investigation 
into  alleged  misappropriation  of  OEO 
funds  and  has  found  over  100  examples 
of  graft,  theft,  embezzlement,  and  nepo- 
tism involving  amounts  as  high  as 
$875,000. 

The  cases  amounted  to  a  total  of  more 
than  $3.8  million  in  OEO  funds  over  a 
period  of  four  years. 

I  insert  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Detroit  News  on  March  27,  1973,  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Twenty-Ptve  Miluon  Stu.l  Live  in  Poverty  : 
The  OEO's  History  of  Failure 
(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

Washington. — When  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  was  set  up  as 
the  command  post  for  President  Johnson's 
"war  on  poverty"  In  1964,  Its  announced  goal 
was  to  help  the  nation's  25  million  poor 
become  self-sufficient. 

Today,  after  OEO  and  a  dozen  other  fed- 
eral agencies  have  spent  nearly  $200  billion 
In  efforts  to  upgrade  the  poor,  25  million 
Americans  still  have  incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty level. 

Even  many  of  Its  supporters  are  conced- 
ing that  the  anti-poverty  program  has 
failed  to  meet  Its  main  objectives  and  an 
Investigation  by  The  Detroit  News  has  turned 
up  widespread  abuses. 

Nevertheless,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
come  under  fire  from  Congress,  a  number  of 
clvU  rights  leaders  and  thousands  of  anti- 
poverty  workers  for  its  decision  to  dismantle 
OEO  and  transfer  only  its  most  effective  pro- 
grams to  other  agencies. 

These  critics  have  depicted  that  decision 
as  cruel,  cold-hearted  and,  in  words  of  one, 
"further  evidence  of  callous  Insensltlvlty 
toward  minorities." 

Some  observers  see  the  criticism  as  valid 
but  others  charge  that  some  politicians — 
particularly  those  with  large  urban  con- 
stituencies— seem  to  have  used  the  Issue 
to  court  votes  among  the  poor. 

"A  lot  of  congressmen  know  better,"  said 
a  black  OEO  official  who  has  been  with  the 
agency  since  the  Johnson  administration. 

"I  know  because  I've  sent  them  case  after 
case  where  none  ...  I  mean  absolutely 
none  .of  the  millions  funded  for  partic- 
ular programs  ever  trickled  down  to  poor 
blacks. 

"Most  of  it  ended  up  in  the  pockets  of 
friends  or  relatives  of  politicians  or  with 
radical  and  mUltant  groups  the  politician 
was  trying  to  appease." 

Anti-poverty  workers  (nearly  200,000  are 
employed  by  OEO-funded  agencies)  are  hypo- 
critical, the  black  official  said. 

"A  large  number  already  have  used  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  OEO  funds  to  charter 
busies  and  come  to  Washington  to  protest 
the  cutbacks."  he  said.  "And  more  rallies 
are  being  planned. 

"The  anti-poverty  program  has  become  like 
all  bureaucracies.  Its  chief  concern  now  Is 
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not  helping  the  poor  but  pefp«cu*tlng  It- 
self." 

A  Mexican-American  who  works  as  an  OEO 
administrator  In  Los  Angeles  said: 

"Sometimes  I  really  believe  that  most  of 
the  social  workers  we  fund  at  local  levels 
are  out  to  unionize  the  poor  ...  to  set  them 
up  as  a  separate  class,  so  they  (the  social 
workers)  will  always  have  Jobs." 

While  some  good  programs  have  been  im- 
plemented and  well-publicized.  OEO  files 
contain  examples  of  alleged  misuse  of  funds, 
graft  and  embezzlement. 

OEO  officials  blame  much  of  the  waste 
there  is  on  lax  accounting  procedures  at  the 
local  level  and  a  lack  of  following  up  OEO  in- 
spection reports  by   middle-level   officials. 

"There  was  not  a  conspiracy  at  the  top  to 
hamper  inspections,"  said  Howard  R.  Phil- 
lips, the  32-year-old  Bostonlan  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  to  oversee  OEO's  dis- 
mantling. 

"But  we,  as  an  agency,  have  been  remiss 
In  not  following  up  the  findings  of  our  In- 
spection people." 

Phillips  has  received  some  criticism  be- 
cause of  his  expressed  enthusiasm  for  his 
dismantling  Job. 

""All  I  said  was  that  I  was  really  going  to 
enjoy  thU  Job,"  he  said,  "and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  media  was  painting  me  as  AttUa  the 
Hun. 

"What  they  left  out,  however,  was  the 
main  reason  I'm  enjoying  this  Job  .  .  .  and 
that's  because  taxpayers  and  the  poor  are 
getting  ripped  off.  We've  got  a  hell  of  a  lot 
of  people  using  federal  anti-poverty  monies 
to  line  their  own  pockets  and-or  radicalize 
the  poor  and  use  them  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. 

""The  Idea  behind  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram was  to  help  the  poor  out  of  poverty 
and   not   set   them   up   as   a  class   apart." 

When  PhUllps  talks  about  persons  en- 
hancing their  bank  accounts  with  funds 
meant  for  the  poor,  he  could  cite,  among 
others,  these  cases — all  documented  during 
the  course  of  a  three  week  Investigation  by 
the  News: 

The  finance  officer  of  a  rural  Kentucky 
health  center  took  for  himself  more  than 
$18,000  In  funds  meant  to  help  the  poor 
meet  medical  bills. 

More  than  $250,000  turned  up  missing  in 
an  OEO  Community  Action  program  in  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa.  Subsequently,  OEO  inspec- 
tors and  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
Investigators  found  that  the  programs 
board  chairman  had  hired  members  of  his 
famUy  in  OEO  Jobs. 

The  director  of  a  Chicago-based  OEO 
health  project  used  federal  funds  to  finance 
a  private  group  attending  a  conference  in 
Los  Angeles  about  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  OEO  investigators  are  still  attempt- 
ing to  audit  $210,000  in  grant  funds,  which 
the  director  transferred  to  a  private  bank 
account. 

The  director  of  a  South  Duxbury.  Mass., 
community  action  council  was  found  to  have 
illegally  increased  his  salary  by  $6,000  a  year, 
taken  $1,600  from  the  program  to  buy  a  new 
car  and  illegally  used  a  government  credit 
card  to  make  $5,000  In  personal  purchases. 

An  Atlanta  employe  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  re- 
ceived $150,000  In  OEO  funds  to  serve  as  a 
consultant  on  black  business  problems,  whUe 
still  earning  $12,500  a  year  as  a  full-time 
HEW  employe. 

A  wealthy  Montana  attorney  received  more 
than  $20,000  in  salary  and  fees  from  a  com- 
munity action  council  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion to  act  as  a  "tourist  specialist"  and  "eco- 
nomic consultant." 

The  attorney  also  was  employed  to  rep- 
resent the  reservation  in  legal  matters  and 
was  closely  associated  with  a  management 
consultant  firm  receiving  an  OEO  vocational 
training  contract  from  the  conxmunity  action 
council. 
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Community  organization  in  Chicago  re- 
ceived an  Ofio  grant  of  nearly  $1  million  for 
an  attempt  to  "deallenate"  two  rival  youth 
gangs. 

A  subsequent  OEO  Investigation  showed 
that  recruiters  for  the  program  had  en- 
couraged hundreds  of  youths  to  drop  out  of 
school  so  they  could  receive  government 
stipends.  An  audit  of  books  also  Indicated 
the  theft  of  more  than  $200,000  through  pay- 
roll forgeries. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  instances, 
the  News'  investigation  found  nearly  100 
other  examples  of  possible  graft,  theft,  em- 
bezzlement and  nepotism  Involving  amounts 
ranging  from  8682.50  to  more  than  $875,000. 

Together,  the  cases  amounted  to  more  than 
$3.8  million  in  OEO  funds  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  OEO  officials  claim  they  have 
hundreds  of  other  such  cases  in  their  flies. 

"A  lot  of  these  rejwrts  were  never  acted 
upon  when  they  came  In  from  the  field,"  said 
a  high-ranking  OEO  administrator.  "Many 
carried  memos  that  dismissed  them  as 
'nickel  and  dimes  cases'  and  'Isolated  In- 
stances." 

"But  when  you  add  up  all  those  Isolated 
Instances,  of  course,  what  you  have  is  graft 
and  kickbacks  smd  theft  and  waste  Involving 
billions  of  dollars." 

The  average  administrative  cost  of  s  federal 
program  is  30  to  35  cents  on  the  dollar,  the 
official  said,  but  the  average  administrative 
cost  of  OEO  programs  often  runs  twice  that 
amount. 

"The  poor,  in  most  cases,  Jitst  haven't  been 
getting  anywhere  near  what  they  should  have 
from  these  programs,"  he  said. 

"And  you  have  to  remember  the  cases  we're 
talking  about  don't  even  come  close  to  rival- 
ing many  of  the  ones  still  under  Investiga- 
tion. What  you  have  is  the  tip  of  the  Ice- 
berg." 

But  Phillips  and  other  federal  officials  say 
they  are  even  more  troubled  by  the  btindreds 
of  examples  of  misuse  of  federal  funds  for 
political  purposes  uncovered  In  OEO  flies 
during  the  last  year. 

"We  aren't  turning  our  back  on  the  poor." 
Phillips  said.  "Our  expenditure  on  the  poor 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  wUl  be 
slightly  higher  than  last — $30.4  billion,  com- 
pared to  $30.1  billion. 

"But  we  are — and  I  think  quite  properly — 
cutting  back  on  funds  vised  for  'politicizing' 
the  poor.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  very  few 
cases  involve  Republicans  or  Democrats  .  .  . 
that  almost  all  have  concerned  radical  groups 
like  the  SDS  (Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society) ,  Black  Panthers,  etc." 

Phillips  Is  particularly  critical  of  OEO- 
funded  lawyers  who,  he  said,  have  attempted 
to  "radicalize"  the  poor. 

"Whatever  has  been  fashionable  with  the 
New  Left,"  he  says,  "has  been  either  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  legal  service  activities 
In  those  same  areas." 


WOMEN'S  ARMY  CORPS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
military  innovations  early  in  World  War 
II  was  the  establishment  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Army  Corps — WAAC — later  to 
become  known  simply  as  the  Women's 
Army  Corps — WAC. 

This  wartime  creation,  which  had  the 
customary  allocation  of  doubters  at  the 
outset,  became  an  important  ingredient 
of  the  military  establishment  and  had 
its  counterparts  in  the  other  services. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Among  the  candidates  selected  to  at- 
tend the  first  WAAC  Officer  Training 
School  was  Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews, 
then  the  star  investigative  reporter  of 
the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Courier-Express. 

Mrs.  Matthews  has  taken  a  reflective 
look  at  those  early  days  for  the  distaff 
military.  Then,  she  has  proceeded  to  spell 
out  in  sympathetic  detail  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  WAC  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  modem-day  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  text  of  Mrs.  Matthews'  in- 
teresting, sympathetic  and  timely  col- 
umn about  the  organization  of  which  she 
was  a  charter  member : 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 

May  22,  1973] 

WACs  HAvx  Come  Long  Wat 

(By  Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews) 

It  was  31  years  ago  May  14  that  four  very 
fidgety  and  apprehensive  young  women  en- 
trained from  Buffalo's  Central  Terminal  for 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  After  several  grueling  ex- 
aminations at  90  Church  St.  in  New  York 
City  they  had  been  selected  from  some  30,000 
applicants  to  represent  New  York  State  at 
the  very  first  Officer  Training  School  of  the 
WAAC. 

The  extra  A  meant  auxiliary  (Women's 
Auxiliary  Army  Corps)  but  that  was  soon 
changed  to  WAC  as  members  of  the  skirted 
Army  became  a  component  of  the  regvilar 
Army,  having  nuide  themselves  Invaluable 
in  many  and  varied  and  some  very  dirty  (they 
ran  their  own  motor  pool)  Jobs. 

The  Buffalo  quartet  was  comprised  of  Mrs. 
Prances  Holbrook,  Barbara  Adair,  Rita  Fink — 
and  stupid  me.  Rita  Pink  was  a  home  econ- 
omics major  and  was  slated  to  do  a  grand  Job 
supervising  Army  mess  Installations. 

Me,  I  ended  up  as  a  conducting  officer  for 
war  correspondents,  in  between  times  typing 
out  news  releases,  so  it  was  Just  a  case  of  ex- 
changing one  typewriter  for  another  (at  far 
less  pay)  although  I  did  see  a  lot  of  war  torn 
scenery  from  Algiers,  up  through  Italy  with 
the  Fifth  Army,  then  to  following  the  Over- 
land Invasion  troops  onto  the  French  beach - 
beads,  then  to  Paris  and  Berlin. 

A  lot  of  us  bit  on  the  bait  that  we  were  to 
staff  posts  so  that  agile  and  eligible  men 
could  be  sent  overseas  for  combat.  I  wanted 
to  do  enough  work  to  send  at  least  five.  Guess 
who  was  one  of  the  first  WACs  sent  overseas? 
You  guesed  It — me,  as  a  public  relations  of- 
ficer to  brief  newsfolk  and  four  others  to  be- 
come top  secretaries  to  top  generals,  begin- 
ning with  the  Casablanca  Conference. 

STORIES    OF    EABLT    TRAININC 

There  are  many  stories  about  the  early 
training  of  the  first  400  WACs — all  of  them 
bad.  We  were  Issued  shoes  that  didn't  fit. 
mud-colored  heavy  rayon  slips  and  panties, 
and  summer  uniforms  when  Des  Moines  had 
a  blinding  snowstorm.  That's  a  sample. 

Including  World  War  II  and  those  follow- 
ing, 150,000  WACs  have  served  In  the  United 
States,  Eiirope,  the  Southwest  Pacific,  China, 
India,  Hawaii,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Philippines 
and  Alaska. 

By  1948  they  had  proved  so  valuable  that 
President  Truman  established  the  WAC  as  a 
permanent  component  of  both  the  regular 
Army  and  the  Army  Reserve. 

American  women  have  been  fighting  along- 
side men  since  the  Revolution,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hays  earned  the  name  "MoUy  Pitcher"  by 
carrying  water  to  the  men  on  the  battlefield 
at  Monmouth  In  June.  1778.  When  her  hus- 
band, Capt.  John  Hays,  collapsed,  she  Joined 
the  fighting. 

In  today's  Women's  Army  Corps,  more  than 
16,000  women  are  performing  hundreds  of 
different  Jobs  in  the  Army.  They  work  right 
alongside  men  In  such  places  as  weather  sta- 
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tlons,   photo   labs,   air   control    towers   and 
communication  centers. 

PAT.    BENXFTTS    SAMK    AS    MEN'S 

Today,  the  pay.  promotion  opportunities 
and  benefits  are  the  same  as  the  men's,  which 
means  that  a  recruit  starts  at  $307.20  a 
month  and  should  go  to  $342.30  when  she 
makes  a  grade  of  E-2,  usually  in  about  six 
months. 

On  top  of  this  are  free  housing,  food,  medi- 
cal and  dental  care  and  30  days  paid  vacation 
a  year — a  nice  package  even  for  the  most  dis- 
criminating Women's  Libber. 

Although  the  Women's  Army  Corps  has 
grown  rapidly  In  31  years,  the  Army  is  look- 
ing toward  even  greater  expansion.  For  the 
current  recruiting  year.  It  wants  almost  50 
percent  more  women  than  originally  sched- 
uled. By  1978,  the  recruiting  goal  will  double 
to  24,000. 

What  Is  A  WAC  ? 

MUltarlstlc  Female?  Feminist?  Adven- 
turess? "Liberated  Woman"? 

In  all  probability,  today's  WAC  Is  a  little  of 
these.  And  she's  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Army  with  a  heritage  of  31  years  of 
dedicated  service   to   her  country. 

WHO    IS    A    WAC? 

Who  Is  A  WAC?  She  is  a  modern,  proud 
young  lady  who  believes  In  herself,  her  abili- 
ties, her  future  and  the  future  of  her  nation. 
She  is  not  a  •square."  Instead,  she  is  trying 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place.  She  Is  busy 
doing  a  Job,  seeing  the  world  and  meeting  its 
people.  She  Is  involved  and  does  not  need  to 
picket  or  make  signs  and  write  slogans. 

Where  Is  she  from?  She  may  be  from  a 
small  town  or  a  big  city.  She  loves  people  and 
fun.  She  Is  neat  whether  in  her  uniform,  a 
stylish  pantsult  or  a  classic  cocktaU  dress. 
Her  life  Is  definitely  not  dull.  She  performs  a 
useful  and  interesting  Job  during  duty  hours 
and  does  it  well.  Her  off-duty  time  is  hers 
to  use  as  she  pleases.  She  may  choose  to  fur- 
ther her  education  by  attending  Army-spon- 
sored classes  on  poet  or  at  nearby  civilian 
colleges. 

If  she  enjoys  sports,  there  are  teams  on 
post  she  can  Join.  She  might  play  tennis, 
bowl,  golf,  swim,  hike  or  maybe  ride  horse- 
back. If  she  is  not  sports-minded,  there  are 
bridges  and  chess  clubs,  hobby  shops,  recrea- 
tion centers,  service  clubs  and  libraries  for 
her  enjoyment. 

How  does  she  live?  A  WAC  lives  and  works 
In  a  "man's  world"  yet  she  Is  every  Inch  a 
woman  and  proud  of  it.  Although  she  wears 
a  stylish  uniform  to  work,  she  has  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  wear  feminine  frills.  She 
has  been  taught  the  proper  application  of 
makeup  and  there  is  a  beauty  shop  on  post 
to  keep  her  In  the  latest  style.  There  Is  more 
than  ample  opportunity  for  meeting  young 
men.  Her  dates  range  from  "doing  the  town" 
in  nearby  civilian  communities  to  participat- 
ing in  planned  activities  on  poet. 

TRAVEL    OPPORTUNITIES 

Her  annual  30  days  of  leave  may  be  used 
to  go  home,  visit  friends  or  Just  be  a  tourist. 
If  she  happens  to  be  stationed  overseas,  she 
has  an  extra  advantage  because  travel  oppor- 
tunities are  numerous. 

"Liberated  Woman?"  We  hear  a  great 
deal  these  days  about  the  "Uberated  woman" 
and  discussions  of  exactly  what  this  means. 
I*  hardly  seems  doubtful  that  today  a  young 
lady  in  the  U.S.  Army  does  Indeed  qualify  as 
a  "I'berated  woman." 

A  young  woman  who  Joins  the  U.S.  Army 
may  chooee,  and  be  guaranteed,  the  kind  of 
training  she  wants  before  she  enlists.  There 
are  more  career  areas  open  to  her  than  ever 
before.  She  may  choose  from  varied  lists 
of  Jobs  m  swlminlstrative,  communications, 
medical,  technical  or  other  specialized  fields. 

She  can  be  a  court  reporter,  a  medical  rec- 
ords clerk,  a  chaplain's  assistant,  an  X-ray 
technician,  a  clinical  psychologist,  a  tele- 
type operator,  a  data  processing  programmer 
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and  systems  analyst,  a  photographer,  a  Jour- 
nalist or  a  linguist  interpreter. 

The  skys  the  limit.  In  fact,  if  the  sky  Is 
her  bag,  she  may  be  an  air  traffic  controller 
or  a  weather  forecaster.  If  she  likes  to  blow 
her  own  horn,  she  can  even  be  a  member  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  Band. 

What  Is  her  future?  In  all  likelihood,  the 
young  lady  does  not  Intend  to  make  the 
Army  a  lifelong  career.  Like  many  of  her  pred- 
ecessors, she  may  marry  and  have  a  home  of 
her  own  while  still  in  the  service.  When  she 
does  make  the  transition  back  to  civilian 
life — whether  as  a  wife  or  to  pursue  a  career— 
she  will  do  so  as  a  mature,  [>olsed  and  self- 
assured  young  lady. 


CONGRESSMAN  HOWARD  HAILS 
DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS,  CONORBS- 
8IONAL    CHAMPION    OP    SENIOR 

CITIZENS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW   JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
five  terms  in  the  House  I  cannot  recall 
any  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
worked  harder  for  senior  citizens  than 
our  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey's  14th  District  (Mr. 
DoiDNicK  V.  Daniels).  Recently  the  re- 
spected Joseph  McCaffrey  devoted  his 
nightly  radio  broadcast  on  radio  station 
WMAL,  Washington,  to  Mr.  Daniels  and 
his  "BUI  of  Rights  for  Older  Americans" 
and  other  legislation  which  the  able 
Hudson  Coimty,  N.J.,  Congressman  has 
pushed  through  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  insert  Mr.  McCaffrey's  broadcast  into 
the  Record  so  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
what  one  of  the  most  respected  members 
of  the  electronic  press  fraternity  had  to 
say  about  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  Daniels. 

The  broadcast  follows : 

Bill   of   Rights   roR   Older   Americans 
(By  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels) 

The  Gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Doml- 
nlck V.  Daniels,  has  proposed  a  "Bill  of 
Rights  for  Older  Americans." 

This  U  it: 

The  Right  to  Health:  to  provide  full  access 
to  medical  care  in  America. 

The  Right  To  Live  with  Dignity  at  a  De- 
cent StaTidard  of  Living:  adequate  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  that  recognize  Increased  costs 
of  living. 

The  Right  To  Work:  opportunities  to  con- 
tinue in  useful  and  constructive  endeavors 
in  private  industry  or  community  service. 

The  Right  To  Travel:  local  and  national 
transportation  services  that  recognize  the 
needs  of  older  Americans,  as  well  as  reduced 
fares. 

The  Right  to  a  Secure  Pension:  passage  of 
the  Daniels'  BUI  to  provide  vested  and  port- 
able pensions  and  to  Insure  that  funds  are 
available  to  provide  annuities. 

The  Right  to  Shelter:  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory tax  systems  which  burden  older 
persons  on  fixed  Incomes  and  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  designed  for  older  persons. 

The  Right  To  Be  Safe  at  Home  and  on 
the  Streets:  an  end  to  law-and -order  rhet- 
oric and  a  new  emphasis  on  reducing  rob- 
beries, muggings,  assaults  and  rapes  perpe- 
trated against  all  Americans.  The  beginning 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  real  support  for  police  by  providing  mod- 
ern training,  salaries  and  equipment,  as  well 
as  increased  manpower  to  put  law  enforce- 
ment where  crimes  are  committed — on  the 
street  and  in  the  housing  developments. 

Domlnlck  Daniels  has  been  hailed  on  the 
House  fioor  by  the  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  for 
his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  where  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  enactment  of  8  major 
measures  into  law.  Said  the  Speaker: 
"Though  the  number  Is  impressive,  the  fact 
that  this  was  done  without  a  dissenting  vote 
in  Subcommittee,  In  full  Committee  and  on 
the  House  fioor  is  amazing.  Not  content  with 
these  accomplishments,  he  continued  to  be 
instrumental  in  guiding  four  bills  into  law 
in  the  next  Congress. 

"Domlnlck  Daniels  Is  also  an  Innovator. 
I  have  seen  him  get  action  in  areas  that  had 
remained  untouched  for  many  years.  The 
Construction  Safety  Act  was  vltaUy  needed 
in  an  industry  Infamous  for  Its  on-the-job 
fatalities,  but  It  had  previously  failed  to  pass 
because  of  bitter  opposition  between  the 
trade  unions  and  the  construction  industry. 

"Under  Daniels'  leadership,  it  became  the 
strongest  safety  law  In  the  nation,  and  only 
months  later,  he  went  on  through  numerous 
drafts  to  write  the  basic  Senate  and  House 
Occupational  Health  BUls.  which  became  the 
most  comprehensive  safety  law  In  history. 
Dom  Daniels  Is  the  man  who  helped  push 
through  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  the  Administration." 

So  spoke  the  Speaker  of  the  House  In  praise 
of  New  Jersey's  Domlnlck  Daniels.  An  attor- 
ney, Daniels  has  been  a  member  of  Congress 
since  his  first  victory  at  the  polls  In  1958. 
He  not  only  serves  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  but  also  is  a  key  ranking 
member  of  the  Post  Offlce-ClvU  Service  Com- 
mittee. 


RADIO  STATION  WKRS  AND  LAKE 
COUNTY  BAR  ASSOCIATION  OB- 
SERVE LAW  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    n.LIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
variety  of  activities  are  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  observance  of  Law  Week,  de- 
signed to  emphasize  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  our  society  that  we  are  indeed  a 
nation  of  laws — not  men. 

A  most  significant  innovative  program 
was  undertaken  during  Law  Week 
1973— May  1  to  7— by  radio  station 
WKRS  at  Waukegan,  HI.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Lake  Cotmty  Bar  Association, 
which  contributed  to  widespread  public 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  law- 
making process  of  our  legislative  bodies. 

Under  the  direction  of  Larry  Leonard, 
director  of  public  -affairs  of  WKRS,  rep- 
resentatives of  15  area  high  schools 
served  as  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly— meeting  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Lake  County  Board.  The  State  Senate 
consisted  of  adult  listeners  who  partici- 
pated in  the  lawmaking  process  by  tele- 
phone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  most  of  the  issues 
which  were  discussed  by  means  of  the 
radio,  television,  and  electronic  support 
facilities  were  appropriate  for  a  State 
legislative  body,  a  number  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  had  direct  national  signif- 
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Icance  suggesting  the  need  for  attention 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  such  measure  which 
attracted  wide  attention  would  have  re- 
stricted the  importation  of  foreign  hand- 
guns, including  components  which  might 
be  assembled  in  this  coimtrj- — a  meas- 
ure having  a  direct  connection  with  the 
legislation  dealing  with  the  so-called 
Saturday  night  special. 

Another  measure  called  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  electoral  college — and  the 
popular  election  of  the  President^-a  pro- 
posal which  I  have  sponsored  in  the  past 
and  in  which  I  have  a  continuing  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  informed  that  this 
program  described  as  an  electronic  gen- 
eral assembly  attracted  wide  interest 
among  the  listeners  of  station  WKRS, 
and  was  most  informative  in  describing 
the  legislative  process  which  operates  In 
our  State  legislative  bodies  and  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  my  friends,  Fritz  Sorenson,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
WKRS,  and  to  the  station's  public  af- 
fairs director,  Larry  Leonard — also  well 
known  for  his  adroit  handling  of  the 
popular  talk  program,  "Viewiwint."  I  am 
confident  that  my  colleagues  and  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  can  benefit  from  this  suc- 
cessful experience  in  behalf  of  Law 
Week,  1973,  and  in  support  of  our  great 
national  institutions  of  representative 
government  and  of  free  speech. 


FORGOTTEN  AMERICANS  COMMIT- 
TEE OP  KANSAS,  INC.,  POINT  UP 
COMPLEXmES  OP  MIA  INVES- 
TIGATIONS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
continuing  concern  among  POW  and 
MIA  families  regarding  the  efforts  of 
our  Government  to  secure  a  meaningful 
investigation  and  full  accounting  of 
those  Americans  who  remain  Missing  in 
Action  in  Southeast  Asia,  particularly 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  Some  Americans 
still  may  be  Prisoners  of  War  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

The  Forgotten  Americans  Cranmlttee 
of  Kansas,  Inc.,  has  been  one  of  the 
organizations  in  the  forefront  of  the 
prolonged  efforts  to  alert  the  public  to 
the  POW/MIA  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  recently  received  a  letter  signed 
by  Mrs.  Ann  Howes,  president,  and  Miss 
Maureen  Smith,  vice  president,  of 
PACK,  regarding  the  situation  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  POW/MIA  investigation  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  They  have  voiced 
their  personal  concerns  regarding  recent 
actions  by  the  Congress  which  may  have 
a  h>earing  on  the  success  of  the  ongoing 
investigation. 

At  their  request,  I  am  including  ex- 
cerpts of  cheir  letter  to  me  in  the  Record. 
in  order  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
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may  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  this 
Important  Kansas  organization: 
Forgotten    American    Commtttee 

OF  Kansas,  Inc.. 
Wichita,  Kaiu.,  May  17, 1973. 

D«AR  Congressman  Shriver:  As  a  POW/ 
MIA  organization  and  a  MIA  family  mem- 
ber, we  Have  been  sincerely  upset  by  the 
recent  floor  debates  and  voting  to  stop  funds 
and  totally  sever  all  contact  with  the  con- 
flict In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Dr.  Roger 
Shields,  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
POW/BCA  Task  Force,  has  told  ua  that 
both  the  House  and  Senate  have  been  In- 
formed that  a  Prisoner  of  War  and  Missing 
In  Action  situation  still  exist  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  and  that  pulling  out  now  would 
mean  the  end  of  any  chances  to  get  back 
our  American  POW's  and  get  an  accounting 
of  the  Missing  in  these  countries. 

Immediately  after  the  January  '73  Cease- 
fire, the  DOD  listed  7  civilians  and  6  military 
Prisoners  in  Laos,  311  mUitary  Missing  in 
Laos,  5  Journalists  and  28  military  Prisoners 
In  Cambodia.  26  military  Missing  In  Cam- 
bodia, and  81  known  Prisoners  still  unac- 
counted for  In  Vietnam.  Four  of  the  Laos 
military  POWs  were  released,  2  military  men 
have  been  added  to  the  MIA /Cambodia  count 
since  the  Cease-fire,  and  some  of  the  81  unac- 
counted-for POWs  have  been  reclassified  to 
KIA  as  a  result  of  POW  debrieflngs. 
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However,  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  we  are 
still  talking  about  4  civilian  and  20  to  70 
military  American  Prisoners  In  Laos.  311  mili- 
tary Missing  in  Laos,  5  Journalist  POW's  in 
Cambodia.  26  military  Missing  there,  and  the 
very  real  probability  of  more  than  60  pri- 
soners from  Vietnam  having  been  moved  into 
Laos  or  Cambodia.  Gentlemen,  we  are  talking 
about  the  lives  and  accounting  of  almost  500 
Americans  . . .  These  includes  12  truni^nns  and 
friend — 2  Kansana  are  Prisoners  in  Laos.  8 
are  Missing  there.  1  is  a  Prisoner  in  Cambodia, 
and  1  is  Miwting  In  Cambodia.  Positive  In- 
formation has  recently  indicated  that  2  of 
the  3  Kansas  POW's  are  alive.  We're  cer- 
tain that  each  of  you  could  confer  with  the 
National  League  of  FamUies  representative 
from  your  state  and  find  that  you.  too,  have 
constituents  who  must  not  be  forgotten  .  .  . 

Our  POW  MIA  negotiators  for  the  ICCS 
and  the  JCRC  supposedly  have  the  support  of 
a  signed  Cease-fire  In  Vietnam,  yet  they  are 
having  problems  getting  any  cooperation 
from  the  Vietnamese  concerning  an  account- 
ing of  the  missing  Prisoners  and  clarification 
on  the  MlAs.  If  you.  as  legislators,  force  a 
stoppage  of  all  Involvement  In  Lao  and  Cam- 
bodia, the  Pathet  Lao  and  Khemer  Rouge 
will  NOT  be  grateful — they  will  be  powerful  I 
Instead  of  dally  negotiations  for  our  POW/ 
MIAs   with   their   representatives    In    North 


Vietnam,  they  wlU  be  in  a  position  to  charge 
us  more  than  a  mere  bombing  halt  for  the 
most  meager  information  about  our  men 
Who  will  be  paying  the  price?  You?  Our  gov- 
ernment? Or  the  Prisoners  not  returned,  the 
Missing  not  found,  and  their  families? 

We  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
mother  of  a  Kansas  Journalist  who  is  known 
to  be  alive  and  POW  In  Cambodia  as  recently 
as  April  1973 — almost  a  year  after  captur*. 
She  voiced  the  fears  that  so  many  family 
members  feel,  so  we  quote — "We  appreciate, 
so  much,  yovu"  concern.  I'm  beginning  to  feel 
like  a  few  people  in  Washington  don't  thin^ 
it  is  worth  the  effort  and  expense  to  get  the 
rest  of  the  men  out  of  there.  I  can't  help  boil- 
ing Inside  when  I  hear  one  of  them  come  up 
with  such  a  statement." 

We  want  her  to  be  wrong,  but  only  you  can 
prove  her  wrong  by  your  actions.  Dr.  Shlelda 
and  Prank  Seiverts  assured  us  there  would 
be  no  rug-sweeping  of  our  men.  We  fear  your 
solution  will  result  In  the  sacrifice  of  our 
Prisoners,  our  Missing,  and  the  right  of  their 
families  to  ever  know  the  fate  of  their  loved 
ones. 

Sincerely. 

Ann  Howes, 

President. 

Maureen  SMrrn, 

Vice  President. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iarsrfay.  May  24, 1973 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit 
ye  like  men,  be  strong. — I  Corinthians 
16:  13. 

Almighty  God,  who  guided  our  fathers 
to  build  on  these  shores  a  country  of 
free  people  and  who  didst  put  into  their 
minds  a  dream  that  tliis  land  may  be- 
come one  nation  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all.  move  Thou  witliin  our  hearts 
that  we  may  continue  to  fulfill  this  goal 
in  our  day. 

We  come  again  to  our  national  day  of 
remembrance  when  we  call  to  mind 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  for  our 
coimtry.  Inspired  by  their  devotion  and 
challenged  by  their  dedication  may  we 
give  ourselves  airesh  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  l£ist  full  measure  of 
devotion  that  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
may  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Bless  the  family  of  our  beloved  col- 
league. William  O.  Mills,  who  so  sud- 
denly has  left  us.  Comfort  them  with 
Thy  spirit  and  strengthen  them  for  the 
days  that  lie  ahead. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  251.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  P. 
Muto,  Alphonso  A.  Muto,  Arthur  E.  Scott, 
and  F.  Clyde  Wilkinson; 

8.  1384.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise  fees 
received  from  certain  concession  operations 
at  Olen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
In  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.  1808.  An  act  to  apportion  funds  for  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  and  to  authorize  funds  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamatlon  designating  the  fourth  Sunday  In 
September  of  each  year  as  "National  Next 
Door  Neighbor  Day." 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  ACCEPT 
RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS,  BOARDS.  AND 
COMMITTEES.  NOTWITHSTAND- 
INO  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  May  29, 
1973,  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignations  and  to  appoint  commissions, 
boards,  and  committees  authorized  bylaw 
or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 
AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DULY 
PASSED.  NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  0*NEIlIi.  Mr."  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  au- 
thorized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS         ON 

WEDNESDAY  OP  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day, May  30,  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  the  minority  leader. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  May  28,  1973, 
is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Memorial  Day.  and  we  will 
not  be  in  session. 

Tuesday  there  is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration H.R.  6912,  Par  Value  Modifi- 
cation Act,  imder  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

Wednesday  there  are  scheduled: 

H.R.  5857,  National  Visitors  Center 
Amendment,  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate: 

H.R.  5858.  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
maintenance  funds,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate:  and 

H.R.  6830,  International  Center  for 
Foreign  Chanceries,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  are  scheduled: 

H.  Res.  382,  disapproving  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2; 

H.R.  77,  jointly  administered  trust 
funds  for  legal  services,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted; 

H.R.  6458.  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Act.  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  7724.  biomedical  research,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  7357.  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
Technical  Amendment,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted;  and 

H.R.  7806,  health  programs  extension, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

TTiis  annoimcement  is  made  with  the 
usual  reservation  that  conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later. 


FIGHT    TO    CONTROL    CRIME    IS    A 
MATTER  OF  CONCERN 

(Ms.  HOLTZMAN  asked  and  w£is  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  Introduced  H.R.  8021.  a  bill  sub- 
stantially revising  the  way  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  supports  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  efforts.  The  fight 
to  control  crime  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  everyone  In  this  country  and  I  there- 
fore respectfully  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  legislation. 

My  bill,  the  Crime  Control  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1973.  offers  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  the  use  of  Federal  crime  fight- 
ing funds.  First.  It  gets  these  Federal 
funds  quickly  to  States  and  localities. 
By  adopting  a  Federal  revenue  sharing 
approach  for  States  and  a  limited  re- 
venue sharing  approach  between  States 
and  high  crime  localites,  the  bill  elim- 
inates the  present  bureaucratic  log  jam. 
Second,  it  encourages  States  and  local- 
ities to  plan,  set  priorities  and  develop 
effective  means  of  controlling  crime — 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  suspect  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal.  Third, 
It  requires  local  and  public  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  crime  con- 
trol plans  and  Insures  careful  evalua- 
tion of  all  plans  and  programs  funded. 
Fourth,  it  targets  Federal  funding  to  the 
areas — whether  urban,  suburban  or 
rural — that  need  it  most.  And.  finally, 
it  insures  that  in  our  effort  to  control 


crime  we  do  not  abridge  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  American  citizens  to 
privacy. 

In  1968  the  Federal  Government  made 
a  major  commitment  to  help  finance  im- 
provements in  local  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice.  This  legislation,  title  I 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  will  expire  on 
June  30,  1973.  Although  its  intentions 
were  commendable,  the  1968  legislation 
and  its  subsequent  modifications  have 
proved  in  practice  to  be  an  administra- 
tive fiasco. 

Federal  funds  are  simply  not  being  for- 
warded to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments quickly  enough  to  be  effective  in 
the  fight  against  crime.  Tieups  in  fimd- 
ing  are  caused  by  the  imwieldly  admin- 
istrative structures  both  at  the  Federal 
and  State  level.  One  large  city  has  com- 
plained that  it  must  go  through  at  least 
190  administrative  steps  for  each  of  the 
100  grants  a  year  it  receives  from  its 
State  government.  Most  jurisdictions 
have  complained  that  such  redtape 
means  that  even  the  most  deserving 
projects  take  from  6  to  12  months  to  be 
funded.  As  a  result,  in  New  York  State 
alone,  only  15  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  only 
56  percent  of  the  funds  for  1971  had  been 
spent  by  the  middle  of  1972. 

To  cope  with  the  redtape.  States  and 
localities  are  forced  to  Invest  50  percent 
to  100  percent  of  the  grants  received  to 
obtain  and  administer  grant  awards. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  indicated  that  5  percent  to  10  per- 
cent investment  is  an  appropriate  figure. 

Surely  any  legislation  revising  Federal 
support  for  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  must  attack  this  critical 
problem  of  administrative  mire  and 
delay. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  existing 
legislation  is  that  it  fails  to  target  crime 
fighting  funds  to  high  crime  areas  across 
the  country.  Instead,  money  is  to  be  spent 
in  the  same  proportion  on  areas  with- 
out crime  problems  as  those  with  such 
problems. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration— LEAA — the  agency  com- 
missioned by  the  existing  legislation  to 
administer  the  disbursement  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  funds,  has  been  sub- 
ject to  continuous  and  widespread  criti- 
cism for  Its  failure  to  monitor  and  eval- 
uate law  enforcement  programs,  Federal 
funds  have  been  wasted  by  certain  ju- 
risdictions on  needless  "hardware"  ex- 
penditures. The  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  has  reported: 

Tens  of  millions  of  block  grant  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  helicopters,  airplanes,  auto- 
mobiles, firearms,  ammunition,  computer  In- 
formation systems,  communication  control 
centers,  police  radio  equipment  and  a  range 
of  other  hardware  items,  often  without  com- 
petitive bidding  or  prior  evaluation. 

This  problem  is  aggravated  by  the 
procedural  delays.  It  Is  much  easier  for 
a  request  for  a  tank,  for  example,  to  be 
processed  through  the  administrative 
mire  than  a  sophisticated  proposal  for 
court  reform.  Hence,  there  is  an  incen- 
tive to  apply  for  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter. 

Another  major  shortcoming  of  the  ex- 
isting legislation  Is  that  It  has  failed  to 
provide  sufficient  safeguards  for  individ- 


ual privacy.  Thus,  arrest  records,  sur- 
veillance reports,  and  other  intelligence 
data  have  been  collected,  stored  and  dis- 
seminated by  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  with  the  help  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

I  would  like  to  outline  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  the  provisions  of  my 
legislation : 

First.  A  State  is  automatically  en- 
titled to  Federal  funds  if  it  files  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  improvement  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

Second.  To  quaUfy  the  plan  must  meet 
certain  procedural  requirements  de- 
signed to:  First,  encourage  the  partici- 
pation of  local  governments  and  the  pub- 
lic in  the  formulation  of  the  plan;  sec- 
ond, insure  monitoring  and  evaluation  of 
program  effectiveness ;  and  third,  prevent 
waste  and  mismanagement  through  pub- 
lic accountability  and  tight  fiscal  con- 
trols. 

Third.  Localities — counties,  villages, 
towns  and  cities — apply  for  fimding  of 
crime  control  projects  from  the  State. 
The  State  must  act  on  all  such  applica- 
tions within  60  days. 

Fourth.  High  crime  areas — rural,  sub- 
urban or  urban — are  automatically  en- 
titled to  yearly  grants  from  the  State  if 
such  areas  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  control  crime  and  meet  procedural  re- 
quirements similar  to  those  applicable 
to  the  State. 

Fifth.  Funds  are  distributed  imder  this 
act  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States  on  a  formula  based  one  part  on 
population  and  two  parts  on  crime  rates. 
High  crime  areas  would  also  receive  a 
larger  share  of  State  funds  since  States 
must  distribute  Its  funds  to  them  on  a 
similar  formula. 

This  is  a  major  advancement  over  ex- 
isting legislation.  Most  of  the  money  to 
fight  crime  should  be  spent  where  most 
of  the  crime  occurs — whether  it  be  In 
cities,  rural  areas,  or  suburbia. 

Sixth.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  funds  al- 
located as  special  revenue-shsu-ing  pay- 
ments may  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  discretionary  basis.  Spe- 
cial preference,  however,  must  be  given 
to  high  crime  areas  that  are  in  need  of 
additional  Federal  money  and  have 
proven  that  they  can  implement  effective 
law  enforcement  programs. 

Seventh.  The  existing  law  enforce- 
ment education  program  is  maintained 
in  H.R.  8021  since  this  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
efforts  developed  under  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  legislation. 

Eighth.  Excessive  expenditures  on 
"hardware"  are  discouraged  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended on  such  purchases  to  25  percent 
of  their  value  unless  the  locaUty  can 
demonstrate  to  the  Federal  Government 
that  more  money  Is  justified.  Competi- 
tive bidding  is  also  mandated  under  my 
proposal. 

Ninth.  Finally,  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  compelled  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  their  programs  carefully  in  or- 
der to  continue  to  receive  Federal 
moneys. 

Tenth.  A  civil  liberties  provision  Is  In- 
cluded that  would  prevent  the  use  of 
Federal  fimds  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  surveillance  data  that  is 
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not  already  a  matter  of  public  record  by 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Violation  of 
this  section  would  subject  the  offending 
party  to  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $20,000 
payable  to  the  individual  whose  right  to 
privacy  had  been  violated. 

Eleventh.  The  Executive  is  specifically 
precluded  from  impounding  law  enforce- 
ment funds  granted  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 


RETIREMENT  OF  NEWSMAN 
DILLON  GRAHAM 

'  Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise,  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  31st 
of  May  next.  Mr.  Dillon  Graham,  a  re- 
porter for  the  Associated  Press,  will  re- 
tire after  25  years  of  service  as  a  Capitol 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  after  44  years  of  continuous  service 
with  AP.  Dillon  Graham  has.  during  this 
time  of  his  44  years'  service,  worked  in 
the  Atlanta,  New  York.  Charlotte,  and 
Washington  bureaus.  He  has  covered 
Congress  since  1948.  and  his  presence  has 
been  a  pleasant  and  an  effective  one  in 
and  around  the  Hoase  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  pursioing  his  reporto- 
rlal  duties  and  activities,  he  has  always 
been  comparatively  quiet  and  unassum- 
ing. At  the  same  time  he  has  always  been 
extremely  eflfectlve,  courteous,  and  ac- 
curate as  he  has  performed  the  duties 
to  which  he  has  been  assigned  in  cover- 
ing the  legislative  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

Mr.  Graham  and  his  wife,  Gigi,  plan 
to  retire  and  make  their  home  at  Myrtle 
Beach.  S.C. 

It  is  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
gratulate my  friend.  Dillon  Graham,  on 
his  earned  and  well-deserved  retirement. 
For  25  years  he  has  been  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Fourth  Estate  In  covering 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
entire  Capitol.  He  has  served  his  profes- 
sion well;  he  has  served  the  Congress 
well.  We  wish  him  good  luck  and  God- 
speed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

'Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Fly.nt  >  for  taking  this  time  to  pay 
a  deserved  tribute  to  Dillon  Graham. 
one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Wsishlngton 
Bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  as  he 
prepares  to  go  into  retirement. 

I  first  met  Dillon  shortly  after  I  came 
to  Washington  In  1949.  He  Is  an  out- 
standing news  reporter  and  a  real  credit 
to  his  profession. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  many  others 
when  I  say  that  he  will  be  missed  as  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Press  Corps,  and 
we  all  wish  him  many  years  of  pleasant 
living  In  his  retirement. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  a  very  real  feeling  of  mixed  emotions 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  an  outstanding  newsman.  Dillon 


Graham.  While  I  certainly  wish  him  the 
best  in  his  retirement,  his  excellent  cov- 
erage of  this  body  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Dillon  Graham  represents  the  highest 
standards  of  journalism — standing  in 
vivid  contrast  to  the  journalistic  prac- 
tices which  Vice  President  Agnew  and 
others  have  condemned. 

Like  so  many  men  and  women  of  the 
working  press,  he  has  rendered  a  service 
to  truth  and  to  the  people  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  measure. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  rewards  for 
such  accomplishments  on  Earth  and  in 
Heaven  are  very  great,  but  his  retire- 
ment years  should  be  enriched  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  difficult  job  well  done 
through  the  years  of  reporting. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  special  corner  of  Heaven  set  aside 
for  such  good  guys  of  the  press  as  Dillon 
Graham. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement,  but 
he  will  certainly  be  missed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Dillon  Graham. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARNOLD  MILLER'S   STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
that  I  present  Arnold  Miller's  account- 
ing of  his  stewardship  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Union  of  America  during  his 
first  5  months  as  President  of  that  great 
union: 

Statement  of  UMWA  Presidekt  Arnold  Mil- 
LZB,  National  Press  Club,  Mat  4,  1973 

A  little  over  four  months  ago,  an  Iron  gate 
barred  the  main  stairway  in  the  UMW's 
Washington  headquarters.  Today,  that  gate 
is  gone.  It  Is  only  one  of  many  recent  changes 
at  the  XJMW.  But  It  symbolizes  them  all. 

The  obstacles  that  barred  coal  miners  from 
their  union  have  been  removed.  The  United 
Mine  Workers,  today,  belongs  to  the  rank- 
and-file. 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  reform  la 
the  establishment  of  democracy  In  the 
union's  districts.  For  the  past  30  years,  all 
but  four  of  the  UMW's  24  districts  were  kept 
under  trusteeships  by  the  International 
Union,  and  rank-and-file  mlneworkers  were 
denied  the  right  to  elect  their  district  offl- 
clals.  The  UMW  during  this  period  was  like 
a  government  of  the  United  States  in  which 
the  President  appointed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  Governors  of  every  state,  and  the 
officials  who  counted  the  ballots  in  Presi- 
dential elections.  It  was,  in  short,  a  dictator- 
ship. 

On  our  first  day  In  oflice.  Vice  President 
Trbovlch,  Secretary-Treasurer  Patrick  and  I 
submitted  a  resolution  to  the  union's  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  calling  for  demo- 
cratic elections  In  every  UMW  district.  The 
resolution  was  approved  unanimously. 

Today,  elections  for  the  offices  of  District 


President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  Member  are  being 
held  under  independent  supervision  in  ll 
UMW  districts.  The  remaining  districts  are 
either  going  to  be  merged  to  save  operating 
expenses  or  are  under  court  jurisdiction 
Elections  In  these  districts  wlU  probably  take 
place  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Following  its 
election,  each  district  wUl  hold  a  convention 
to  draft  a  district  constitution  and  make 
plans  to  hold  elections  for  the  posts  of  dis- 
trict representatives. 

After  years  of  struggle  by  rank-and-file 
miners,  the  district  elections  are  a  great  vic- 
tory for  trade  umon  democracy.  More  than 
any  other  reform,  democracy  represents  the 
hope  for  revitalizing  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers as  a  militant  trade  union  and  as  a  pro- 
gressive political  force. 

For  the  district  officers  who  will  be  chosen 
by  the  rank-and-file  determine  union  poUcv 
in  the  coalfields. 

District  representatives  provide  help  to 
rank-and-file  miners  who  feel  their  contract 
rights  to  seniority,  wages.  Job  posting,  and 
the  like  have  been  abridged  and  who  file  a 
grievance  against  the  company  involved.  In 
the  past,  district  representatives  were  largely 
appointments  designed  to  buy  off  influential 
rank-and-filers  or  potential  rebels.  They  owed 
nothing  to  the  rank-and-file  and  "rarely 
fought  to  protect  its  mterests  In  grievance 
cases.  As  their  contract  rights  were  slowly 
whittled  away  coal  miners  resorted  to  the 
wildcat  strikes  as  their  only  protection. 

The  need  to  stand  for  election  wUl  force 
district  representatives  to  be  accountable  to 
the  miners  they  are  supposed  to  represent 
or  risk  bemg  voted  out  of  office.  In  the  future, 
at  every  step  of  the  grievance  process,  coal 
operators  can  expect  to  face  rank-and-file 
miners  supported  by  district  representatives 
who  fight  for  the  man,  not  give  in  to  the 
management. 

District  presidents  are  the  union's  leaders 
In  the  coalfields.  But  under  previous  admin- 
istrations, appointed  district  presidents 
viewed  independent  political  activity  by  coal 
miners  as  a  threat  to  their  control  and  used 
the  union's  resources  to  suppress  it. 

In  1969,  West  Virginia  coal  miners  or- 
ganized the  Black  Lung  Association  to  edu- 
cate their  union  brothers  abcut  the  ravages 
of  miners'  lung  diseases.  Eventually,  about 
40,000  coal  miners  went  on  strike  for  three 
weeks  to  gain  recognition  of  black  lung  as  a 
compensable  disease  under  state  workmen s 
compensation.  As  a  founder  of  the  Black 
Lung  Association,  I  was  shocked  when  West 
Virginia's  UMW  district  presidents  denounced 
our  group  as  a  dual  union  and  tried  to  pre- 
vent any  UMW  local  union  from  donating  to 
our  cause. 

The  Black  Lung  movement  succeeded 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  former  United 
Mine  Workers  leadership.  But  it  wlU  never  be 
known  how  many  other  efforts  by  rank-and- 
filers  to  improve  their  living  and  working 
conditions  died  a-bornlng  because  of  the 
hostUlty  of  UMW  officials.  I  am  confident 
that  once  the  leadership  In  the  districts  is 
elected  by  the  rank-and-file  there  will  be  a 
resurgence  of  grass  roots  efforts  by  coal 
miners  not  only  to  Improve  their  working 
conditions,  but  to  elect  progressive,  pro- 
labor  candidates  to  political  office,  and  to 
win  legislative  improvements  in  workmen's 
compensation,  minimum  wage,  and  mine 
health  and  safety.  This  time  the  UMW  will 
be  100<r„  behind  them. 

The  International  Executive  Board  (lEB) 
members  who  will  be  elected  In  each  district 
are  the  chief  governing  body  of  the  union 
according  to  the  UMW  constitution.  But  un- 
der my  predecessor,  the  appointed  lEB  mem- 
bers were  Uttle  more  than  a  rubber  stamp 
in  the  hands  of  the  officers.  They  approved 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  In  un- 
ion dues  money  that  was  Illegally  used  to 
finance  the  1969  Boyle  re-election  effort  and 
presided  over  a  decade's  misuse  of  funds  so 
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flagrant  It  makes  the  Committee  f<»-  the  Re- 
election of  the  President  look  like  a  nlckle- 
dlme  operation. 

Few  coal  miners  knew,  for  Instance,  that 
$68,894  of  their  dues  money  paid  for  a  two- 
room  suite  In  the  Sheraton-Carlton  Hotel  oc- 
cupied by  former  Secretary-Treasurer  John 
Owens  between  1963  and  1968.  But  the  for- 
mer members  of  the  lEB  knew  and  okayed 
the    expenditure. 

Shortly  after  I  took  my  oath  of  office,  I 
pledged  that  "The  days  when  UMW  officers 
lived  like  kings  at  the  expense  of  the  mem- 
bership are  over."  A  democratically-elected 
International  Executive  Board,  exercising  Its 
full  constitutional  authority  to  oversee  the 
union's  affairs,  will  be  the  surest  guarantee 
against  their  return. 

But  no  matter  how  democratic  the  union's 
governing  body  and  how  well-intentioned  its 
officers,  the  danger  persists  that  here  In 
Washington  the  new  administration  will  In- 
come Isolated  from  the  men  who  don  their 
hard -hats  and  lamps  every  day  and  labor 
In  the  nation's  coal  mines  to  earn  a  living. 

That  is  why  it's  so  vital  to  strip  away  the 
special  prlvUeges,  Infiated  salaries,  and  extra 
benefits  that  separated  the  former  officers 
from  the  rank-and-file  miner.  Since  taking 
office,  we  have  slashed  salaries  of  the  Inter- 
national officers  and  staff  by  20  percent  and 
have  eliminated  special  per  dlems,  medical 
privileges,  and  full-salary  pensions  for  the 
top  three  officers. 

In  the  past,  staff  and  officers  enjoyed  a 
minimum  of  four  weeks  vacation  while  work- 
ing coal  miners  got  only  two  weeks  under  the 
1971  National  Coal  Wage  Agreement.  Under 
the  new  vacation  plan  recently  adopted  by 
the  Executive  Board,  those  who  work  at  the 
International,  including  the  International 
officers,  will  receive  the  same  vacation  bene- 
fits as  the  contract  provides  for  our  members. 
Finally,  In  a  much  publicized  sale,  the  UMW 
disposed  of  the  three  CadUlac  limousines 
used  by  its  former  officers  and  leased  two 
Chevrolets  Instead. 

These  reforms  save  the  union  considerable 
sums  of  money.  But.  what's  more  important, 
they  affirm  that  Mike  Trbovlch,  Harry  Pat- 
rick, and  I  are  coal  miners  and  union  men 
who  don't  need  the  trappings  of  corporate 
executives  to  win  respect  for  the  offices  we 
hold. 

Secretary -Treasurer  Patrick  recently  sum- 
med up  the  change  at  the  UMW  thils  way. 
"The  UMW  used  to  have  Cadillacs  driven  by 
chauffeurs,"  he  said.  "Now  we  have  Chevro- 
lets and  the  rank-and-file  is  In  the  driver's 
seat." 

One  further  democratic  safeguard  has  been 
the  creation  of  an  independent  UMW  Journal 
open  to  all  views  and  expressions  of  opinion. 
In  the  past,  a  change  in  UMW  leadership  was 
most  apparent  in  the  Journal's  letters  to  the 
editor  section.  Letters  that  used  to  read, 
"God  Bles3  John  L.  Lewis"  were  replaced  by 
letters  that  read  "God  Bless  Tony  Boyle." 

The  new  admlnl.stratlon  Intei^ds  to  go  one 
step  further.  Whether  a  coal  miner  wants  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor  that  says  "God 
Bless  Arnold  Miller"  or  a  letter  that  says 
"God  Save  Us  Prom  Arnold  Miller",  the  UMW 
Journal  will  provide  him  the  space  to  print  It. 

We  had  hoped  to  give  every  candidate  In 
the  district  elections  space  In  the  Journal  to 
present  his  platform  to  the  membership.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Department  of  Labor  was 
unable  to  supervise  the  allocation  of  Journal 
space  to  the  candidates,  as  It  did  In  the  In- 
ternational election,  and  we  could  not  risk 
the  possibility  of  charges  of  partisanship 
and  court  challenges  to  the  elections  If  we 
supervised  It  ourselves.  At  the  upcoming 
union  convention,  I  plan  to  ask  the  delegates 
to  approve  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
will  guarantee  Journal  space  to  candidates 
In  future  elections. 

A  free  and  independent  UMW  Journal,  as 
recent  events  In  Washington  have  demon- 
strated, will  be  an  effective  counter  to  the 


Isolation  any  administration  can  fall  victim 
to.  And  it  will  save  my  press  secretary  the 
difficult  task  of  trying  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  "inoperative"  to  a  skeptical  coal 
miner. 

Here  In  Washington,  we  have  taken  steps 
to  revitalize  the  UMW-owned  National  Bank 
of  Washington.  Seven  new  board  members 
were  elected  to  the  NBW  Board  of  Directors 
In  March  from  the  ranks  of  Washington's 
business  community  and  labor  movement.  As 
Washington's  third  largest  banking  facility, 
we  are  confident  that  the  NBW  will  take  an 
Increasingly  active  role  In  the  Washington 
community  with  particular  emphasis  on  In- 
creasing its  program  of  loans  to  minority 
btisiness  enterprises. 

The  UMW  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund 
Is  also  located  In  Washington.  Though  legal- 
ly, It  Is  a  separate  entity  from  the  United 
Afine  Workers,  the  union  appoints  one  of  Its 
three  governing  trustees.  When  I  came  into 
office,  the  union-appointed  trustee  was  Ed- 
ward Carey,  UMW  General  Counsel  under 
Tony  Boyle.  I  removed  Carey  from  that  posi- 
tion, an  action  he  challenged  in  coiui;,  but 
which  was  subsequently  upheld  by  a  U.S. 
District  Judge.  I  am  presently  serving  as 
union  trustee. 

The  problems  facing  the  Fund  are  very 
great.  A  recent  court  ruling  added  approxi- 
mately 17.000  additional  miners  and  widows 
to  the  pension  fund  rolls.  The  ruling  was  a 
tremendous  victory  for  thousands  of  min- 
ing families  who  had  been  illegally  denied 
the  pension  benefits  for  which  they  worked 
all  their  lives.  But  it  placed  an  additional 
burden  on  the  Fund's  assets,  depleted  by 
years  of  misuse.  Last  year,  the  Fund  paid 
out  $34  million  more  than  it  took  in.  Yet. 
despite  its  financial  problems,  the  Fund's 
present  benefit  program  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased for  it  consigns  coal  miners  to  a  fu- 
ture of  pension  poverty,  rather  than  pension 
security.  Soft  coal  miners,  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  qualify,  retire  on  $150  a  month 
after  20  years  work.  Anthracite  miners  re- 
ceive 830  a  month  pensions.  If  a  man  Is 
killed  Ln  the  mines,  his  widow  receives  no 
pension  benefits.  A  disabled  miner  loses  his 
medical  protection  four  years  after  he  is  In- 
jiu-ed. 

Two  things  are  predictable  In  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  1974  contract. 

The  coal  industry  will  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute more  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees. 
And  the  coal  industry  will  claim  it  can't 
afford  to.  I  was  raised  In  the  coalfields  and 
have  been  a  coal  miner  all  my  working  life. 
But  I  have  never  heard  a  coal  operator  say 
he  was  making  any  money.  To  hear  the 
operators  tell  it,  the  coal  Industry  is  the  long- 
est-running nonprofit  organization  In  the 
nation,  devoted  solely  to  providing  employ- 
ment for  miners. 

Profit  figures  tell  another  story.  The  profits 
of  Old  Ben  Coal  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  Standard  Oil,  rose  137  percent  between 
1968  and  1972  according  to  reports  filed  with 
the  Security  Exchange  Commission.  Peabody 
Coal,  a  subsidiary  of  Kennecott  Copper  Com- 
pany, boasted  an  84  percent  rise  In  profits 
last  year  according  to  the  same  sources.  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company,  owned  by  Con- 
tinental Oil,  experienced  a  rise  of  118  per- 
cent. 

From  1969  to  1972,  the  combined  profits 
of  the  folloT^ing  eight  coal  companies  showed 
a  net  gain  of  69.5  percent — North  Ameri- 
can Coal.  Westmoreland  Coal,  Rochester  and 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Valley  Camp  Coal,  Eastern 
Associated  Coal,  Zeigler  Coal,  Baukol- 
Noonan,  and  the  Plttston  Company's  coal 
dlvl=;lon5. 

Tlie  United  Mine  Workers  will  be  respon- 
sible in  Its  bargaining  position.  But  the  In- 
dustry must  recognize  that  coal  miners  are 
no  longer  willing  to  risk  their  lives  and  choke 
on  coal  dust  eight  hours  a  day,  yet  receive 
no  pay  when  they  are  sick  and  retire  after 
a  lifetime  of  work  on  less  than  $40  a  week. 


The  pick  and  shovel  days  are  over.  Coal 
miners,  today,  are  skilled  Industrial  workers. 
Increasingly,  they  are  younger  men,  many  of 
them  Vietnam  veterans.  All  of  them  are  un- 
willing to  repeat  the  history  of  their  fathers 
who  worked  their  lives  and  health  sway  and 
have  nothing  to  show  for  It. 

The  energy  Industry  has  reaped  tremen- 
dous profits  and  the  nation's  Industrial  ex- 
pansion has  been  fueled  by  the  labor  of  coal 
miners.  Now  miners  are  asking  for  a  just 
return.  The  new  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  is  determined  that  they  re- 
ceive it. 

Sick  pay.  aid  to  disabled  miners  and 
widows,  and  incretised  pensions  can  only  be 
won  In  future  contract  negotiations.  But 
there  Is  one  goal  that  coal  miners  are  un- 
willing to  postpone— safety  in  the  mines. 

Over  100,000  coal  miners  have  been  killed 
In  the  nation's  coal  mines  In  this  century 
alone.  Think  about  that  for  a  moment.  We're 
not  talking  about  statistics,  but  men.  Men 
like  Roger  Argabrite.  a  26-year-old  coal  miner 
from  Lynco,  West  Virginia,  and  father  of  two 
children,  crushed  by  a  roof  fall  April  26th  in 
an  Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corporation  mine. 
Or  Kenneth  Holland,  a  21  year-old  coal  miner 
from  Browder,  Kentucky  caught  m  a  con- 
veyor belt  in  a  Peabody  Coal  Company  mine 
on  April  9th  and  run  through  its  rollers.  He 
left  a  wife  and  child. 

The  nation's  coalfields  are  Uttered  wltli 
the  human  debris  of  the  mining  Industry — 
men  with  one  arm,  or  two  fingers  on  a  hand, 
men  whose  backs  were  broken  by  tons  of 
mine  roof  that  fell  silently,  without  warning. 
Widows  who  never  had  the  comfort  of  grow- 
ing old  with  their  husbands  and  children 
who  grew  up  with  a  memory  Instead  of  a 
father.  And  the  walking  dead— the  victims  of 
black  lung — whose  every  step  is  a  reminder 
that  their  lungs  are  little  more  than  masses 
of  black  coal  dust. 

My  friends,  coal  miners  have  had  enough 
of  dying.  Coal  miners'  wives  have  had  enough 
of  widowhood.  Coal  miners'  children  hare 
been  dressed  in  mourning  too  long. 

For  years  we've  heard  that  miners  die  be- 
cause coal  mining  is  Inherently  dangerous. 
It's  a  myth.  Last  July,  nine  coal  miners  died 
In  a  fire  at  Consolidation  Coal's  Blacksvllle 
No.  1  mine  near  Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 
They  didn't  die  because  coal  mining  is  dan- 
gerous work.  They  died  because  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Company  violated  the  law. 

"When  a  piece  of  mine  machinery  Is  moved 
in  the  narrow  confines  of  an  underground 
coal  mine,  there  is  always  the  possibility  It 
will  come  In  contact  with  overhead  electiical 
cables  and  cause  a  fire.  West  Virginia  min- 
ing law  requires  the  removal  of  any  miner 
who  is  working  beyond  the  piece  of  ma- 
chinery before  It  Is  moved.  Then,  if  a  fire 
breaks  out,  no  one  will  be  trapped  within  the 
mine  cut  off  from  the  circulating  air. 

Consol  simply  Ignored  this  law  when  mov- 
ing a  huge  continuous  mining  machine  on 
July  20  even  though  there  were  only  inches 
of  clearance  between  the  mine  roof  and  the 
machine  and  an  energized  trolley  wire  over- 
head. Nine  men  were  kept  working  beyond 
the  machinery  while  it  was  moved.  A  fire 
broke  out.  The  men  were  trapped  and  suf- 
focated vrtthln  an  hour. 

In  the  seven  months  preceding  the  fire, 
BlacksvUle  No.  1  mine  had  been  cited  for  485 
violations  of  the  federal  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  act  and  465  violations  of  state 
mining  laws.  Sections  of  the  mine  had  been 
shut  down  on  19  separate  occasions  for  con- 
ditions of  Imminent  danger  and  the  mine  had 
been  cited  24  times  for  accumulation  of  flam- 
mable materials.  Two  days  before  the  fire. 
Bureau  of  Mines  Inspectors  had  Issued  a 
violation  notice  for  "excessive  accumulations 
of  loose  coarse  coal,  oil,  and  grease  on  and 
round"  the  machine  which  caused  the  fire. 

It  wasn't  fate  that  killed  nine  men  In 
Blacksvllle,  but  corporate  irresponsibility 
and  greed.  Production  time  would  have  been 
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lost  If  the  nine  men  had  been  removed  from 
the  mine.  And  time,  we  are  told.  Is  money. 

The  argument  that  coal  mming  Is  unavoid- 
ably dangerous  work  falls  to  explain  why 
other  nations  boast  safety  records  vastly  su- 
perior to  the  United  States  or  why  some 
American  companies  have  made  real  progress 
In  reducing  fatalities  and  Injuries. 

American  coal  mines  kill  six  times  as  many 
miners  per  million  man  shifts  as  West  Ger- 
man mines,  four  times  as  many  as  British 
mines,  and  three  times  as  many  as  coal  mines 
In  Russia.  For  every  million  tons  of  coal 
mined  by  the  Plttston  Company  In  1970,  at 
least  one  coal  miner  was  killed  and  more 
than  35  suffered  serious  Injuries.  At  U.S. 
Steel,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  total  pro- 
duction of  18.7  million  tons  of  coal  in  1970 
only  one  miner  was  killed  In  all  of  the  com- 
pany's mines  and  a  total  of  35  Injured. 

During  my  campaign.  I  pledged  to  the 
membership  that  coal  will  be  nxined  safely 
or  not  at  all.  It  is  a  pledge  I  Intend  to  keep. 
The  UMW  safety  division  Is  assembimg  a 
team  made  up  of  veteran  coal  miners  skUled 
in  all  areas  of  mine  safety,  attorneys  trained 
In  mine  safety  legislation,  and  physicians 
knowledgeable  about  miners'  health  prob- 
lems. This  team  wUl  be  equipped  to  make 
on-site  inspections  of  coal  mines  and  pro- 
vide immediate  support  in  local  safety  dis- 
putes. 

Since  we  have  been  In  office,  the  new  UMW 
safety  division  has  provided  assistance  to 
tv.-o  coal  miners  fired  for  refusing  to  operate 
unsafe  equipment  in  a  U.S.  Pipe  and  Foundry 
mine  In  Alabama;  members  of  a  local  union 
who  refused  to  drink  water  from  unsanitary, 
rat-Infested  containers  at  an  Island  Creek 
Coal  Company  mine  in  West  Virginia;  and 
rank-and-fllers  demanding  the  removal  of 
a  new  foreman  who  had  ordered  them  to  work 
In  hazardous  methane  gas  at  a  U.S.  Steel 
mine  in  Pennsylvania. 

With  the  safety  division's  support,  the 
Alabama  miners  were  re-hired,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia miners  filed  a  grievance  against  their 
company,  and  U.S.  Steel  agreed  to  put  the 
foreman  challenged  by  Pennsylvania  miners 
into  a  safety  training  program. 

The  primary  union  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing mine  safety  rests  with  local  UMW 
safety  committees.  Under  the  1971  contract, 
committees  elected  from  each  local  union 
have  the  power  to  inspect  coal  mmes  and 
shut  down  any  section  In  which  they  And 
an  imminent  danger. 

In  the  past,  safety  committeemen  who 
pursued  their  responsibility  vigorously  were 
often  transferred  by  management  to  a  work- 
place filled  with  water,  forced  to  work  in  low 
coal,  or  fired.  The  companies  felt  free  to  take 
such  action  because  they  knew  the  United 
Mine  Workers  leadership  would  not  inter- 
vene. That  situation  has  changed. 

Any  safety  committee  which  shuts  down  a 
section  or  mine  which  In  its  Judgment  poses 
a  threat  to  the  lives  or  health  of  coal  miners 
will  get  the  complete  support  of  the  UMW 
today.  Perhaps  when  certain  coal  operators 
discover  that  it  is  more  costly  to  run  their 
mines  unsafely  than  to  run  them  safely, 
they  will  also  discover  that  coal  mining  is 
not  Inherently  dangerous. 

The  failure  of  former  UMW  leaders  to  sup- 
port local  safety  committees  parallels  the 
present  problem  with  the  safety  effort  at 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Officials  at  top 
levels  of  the  Bureau  are  so  industry-oriented 
that  they  continually  undercut  the  efforts  of 
mine  safety  Inspectors  in  the  field.  Instead 
of  a  department  staffed  with  experienced  per- 
sonnel, trained  in  mine  safety,  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Bureau  have  become  an  oasis 
for  political  Job  seekers  and  public  relations 
specialists. 

In  January  1971,  the  White  House  hired 
Edward  Fallor  as  a  $100  a  day  consultant  at 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Failor's  experience  in- 
cluded political  suport  for  Barry  Goldwater 
In  1964,  work  as  a  paid  lobbyist  for  the  Iowa 
Association  of  Coin  Operated  Laundries,  and 


service  In  the  1970  campaign  of  then-Repub- 
lican Congressman  Clark  MacOregor  against 
Senator   Hubert   Humphrey. 

Mr.  Pallor  had  never  been  inside  a  coal 
mine,  talked  to  a  federal  mine  inspector,  or 
read  a  copy  of  the  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  act  when  he  was  hired  by  the  Bureau. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  was  named 
by  the  White  House  as  a  $35.000-a-year  as- 
sistant to  Bureau  of  Mines  Director  Elburt 
Orborn  and  asked  to  establish  a  Bureau  pro- 
cedure for  assessing  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  1969  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

A  federal  Judge  threw  out  Pallor's  first 
collection  scheme  In  March  of  1970  because 
It  did  not  comply  with  the  law's  require- 
ments. Undaunted.  Faliord  drew  uf>on  his  ex- 
perience as  a  municipal  Judge  in  Dubuque. 
Iowa,  and  prepared  a  new  procedure.  In  April 
1970  and  again  in  February  1971,  West  Vir- 
ginia Congressman  Ken  Hechler  warned  the 
Bureau  that  the  new  Eissessment  procedure 
again  failed  to  comply  with  the  law.  The 
Government  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Comptroller  General  sounded  similar  warn- 
ings. The  warnings  went  unheeded. 

On  March  9, 1973  U5.  District  Court  Judge 
Aubrey  E.  Robinson  ruled  In  response  to  a 
suit  by  the  Independent  Coal  Operators  that 
the  Bureau's  assessment  procedure  was  un- 
lawful. The  ruling  virtually  Invalidated  $24 
million  In  penalties  which  bad  t>een  assessed, 
but  never  collected,  against  coal  companies. 

There  was  no  reaction  from  Ed  Fallor  at 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  however.  He  tjad  al- 
ready moved  on  to  a  Job  with  the  Committee 
for  the  Re-Electlon  of  the  President.  In  late 
March,  Pallor  was  named  to  a  high  post  In 
the  Commerce  Department. 

Ed  Pallor's  brief.  Inept  reign  at  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  might  sound  like  the  stuff  of  com- 
edy. It  isn't.  During  Pallor's  18  months  as 
head  of  the  Bureau's  assessment  ofQce,  271 
men  died  violently  in  mine  accidents,  40,000 
miners  were  injured,  and  about  2,000  more 
were  disabled  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Donald  Schlick  is  Deputy  Director  for 
Health  and  Safety  at  the  Bureau. 

Last  year,  he  amazed  Just  about  everyone 
by  declaring  that  as  a  result  of  the  Bureau's 
enforcement  of  dust  control  standards,  black 
lung  is  a  disease  of  the  past.  Not  a  single 
medical  authority  could  be  found  to  support 
this  claim,  nor  had  any  independent  study 
been  made  to  verify  that  the  sampling  de- 
vices used  by  the  Bureau  accurately  measure 
coal  dust  in  a  mine.  Privately,  Bureau  officials 
concede  that  the  sampling  technique  prob- 
ably couldn't  withstand  a  court  challenge  by 
coal  operators.  Coal  miners,  who  continue  to 
spit  up  mouthfuls  of  black  coal  dust  after 
each  shift,  found  Schllck's  statement 
strangely  reminiscent  of  the  claims,  made  up 
until  several  years  ago,  that  black  lung  does 
not  exist. 

Two  months  ago,  Donald  Schlick  Informed 
the  world  that,  due  to  the  Bureau's  efforts. 
It  is  now  safer  to  work  in  a  coal  mine  than 
to  drive  a  car  on  the  nation's  highway,  a 
statement  which  prompted  one  coal  miner  to 
vow  never  to  take  a  ride  with  Mr.  Schlick 
at  the  wheel.  Bureau  Director  Osbom  was 
moved  to  point  out  that  there  had,  in  fact, 
been  an  Increase  in  the  over-all  Injury  rate 
during  1972.  And  a  dedicated  information 
officer  at  the  Bureau  was  courageous  enough 
to  say  in  response  to  reporters'  inquiries, 
that  "For  anyone  to  make  this  kind  of  com- 
parison would  indicate  he  had  no  clear  con- 
cept of  the  Bureau's  mission." 

More  disturbing  than  Mr.  Schllck's  public 
relations  gimmickry  Is  his  cozy  relationship 
with  the  industry  he  Is  mandated  to  regu- 
late. The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  recently 
revealed  that  Schlick  and  two  of  his  aides 
had  accepted  free  transportation  on  a  Food 
Machinery  Corporation  plane  from  Los  An- 
geles to  a  company  mine  in  Wyoming  which 
the  Bureau  inspects.  FMC  has  5  9  million  dol- 
lars in  research  contracts  with  the  Bureau, 
and  Department  of  Interior  regulations  pro- 


hibit acceptance  of  gifts  or  favors  from  com- 
panies doing  busmess  with  It. 

In  an  Interview  with  the  UMW  Journal, 
Schlick  acknowledged  that  he  bad  also  ac- 
cepted free  transportation  on  a  plane  owned 
by  Mme  Safety  Appliances,  another  company 
doing  business  with  the  Bvireau.  And  the 
Courier-Journal  discovered  that  Mr.  Schlick 
had  apparently  violated  departmental  ethics 
once  again.  Last  fall  the  Courier  said,  Schlick 
had  accepted  five  free  football  tickets  and  a 
weekend  holiday  provided  by  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  which  has  had  over 
$250,000  In  research  contracts  with  the  Bu- 
reau over  the  past  five  years. 

The  day  before  he  and  his  family  left  for 
their  football  weekend,  Schlick  sent  a 
strongly  worded  memo  to  the  Bureau's 
deputy  director  for  mineral  resources  stating 
he  was  "quite  chagrined"  to  learn  that  a  pro- 
posed $685,000  contract  between  the  Bureau 
and  VPI  had  been  disapproved.  Schlick  wrote 
that  "I  strongly  suggest  that  you  reconsider 
this  project "  and  fund  it  in  total.  The  next 
day  he  was  off  to  the  ballgame. 

On  April  1,  Schlick  received  a  reprimand 
from  Acting  Secretary  of  Interior  John  Whit- 
aker  for  acceptmg  the  free  transportation  on 
the  PMC  plane.  According  to  Whltaker  any 
repetition  of  such  conduct  would  result  In 
Schllck's  Inamedlate  suspension  and  possible 
dismissal. 

Yet  the  letter  made  no  mention  at  all  of 
the  other  Instance  of  travel  on  a  company 
plane  or  the  acceptance  of  glfs  from  VPI.  A 
month  has  gone  by  and  the  Department  has 
not  commented  on  the  Incidents. 

How  can  the  nation's  coal  miners  have  any 
confidence  in  an  official  who  contmually  vio- 
lates regulations  against  acceptance  of  fa- 
vors from  companies  he  is  supposed  to  regu- 
late? In  the  face  of  the  Department's  silence 
on  two  apparent  violations  of  Its  ethics,  can 
the  public  be  confident  that  there  will  be 
"no  whitewash"  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines? 

If  Mr.  Schllck's  actions  were  Isolated  in- 
discretions, they  might  be  overlooked.  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  consistent  with  the 
Bureau's  history  of  coziness  with  the  coal 
Industry.  Too  many  fines  have  gone  uncol- 
lected. Too  many  warnings  that  collection 
procedures  will  not  withstand  a  court  chal- 
lenge have  gone  unheeded. 

Until  the  Bureau  of  Mines  cleans  Its  house 
of  self-serving  political  appointees  and  pub- 
lic relations  artists:  until  the  Bureau  recog- 
nizes that  Its  mission  Is  to  clean  up  the 
mines,  not  strike  a  balance  between  produc- 
tivity and  saving  men's  lives;  and  until  the 
Bureau  understands  that  its  constituents 
are  American  coal  miners,  not  coal  company 
executives,  it  will  remain  an  agency  with 
little  credibility  In  the  nation's  coalfields 
or  at  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  touch  briefly  on 
the  UMW's  role  In  the  labor  movement  and 
our  recent  legislative  efforts. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  was  once  a 
leader  In  the  labor  movement  and  every  coal 
miner  can  take  pride  that  his  union  helped 
build  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
the  United  Auto  Workers  of  America,  and 
the  CIO.  The  UMW,  allied  with  other  pro- 
gressive trade  unions.  Intends  to  be  a  vital 
force  in  the  labor  movement  once  again. 

In  the  four  months  the  new  administra- 
tion has  been  In  office,  the  UMW  has  sup- 
ported a  successful  strike  by  members  of 
the  National  Union  of  Drug  and  Hospital 
Employees  in  Richlands.  Virginia;  a  success- 
ful organizing  effort  by  reporters  and  editors 
In  Morgantown,  West  Virginia;  a  recognition 
strike  by  members  of  the  Communication 
Workers  of  America  at  a  Plkevllle,  Kentucky 
hospital;  and  the  candidacy  of  James  Mor- 
rlssey,  a  rank-and-file  reformer  seeking  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Maritime  Union. 

On  the  home  front,  we  are  getting  ready 
to  launch  a  major  UMW  organizing  drive — 
the  first  in  over  a  decade — aimed  at  the 
large  surface  mines  opening  up  out  west  and 
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the  hundreds  of  smaller  non-union  mines 
throughout  the  eastern  coalfields.  Close  to 
50,000  non-union  coal  miners  In  the  United 
States  produce  over  one  hundred  million 
tons  of  coal  a  year.  Our  organizing  drive  will 
end  when  every  one  of  them  is  a  United 
Mine  Worker  and  a  royalty  is  paid  into  the 
XJMW  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  on 
every  ton  of  coal  they  mme. 

On  the  legislative  front,  UMW  representa- 
tives testified  recently  on  pension  reform 
before  the  Special  Pension  Task  Force  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
In  its  testimony,  the  UMW  supported  the 
strongest  possible  provisions  for  early  vest- 
ing, portability,  standards  for  trustees, 
widows'  benefits,  and  easy  eligibility. 

Our  major  legislative  effort  is  to  find  con- 
gressional relief  for  the  threat  posed  to  coal 
miners  because  of  Industry's  failure  to  de- 
velop sulphur  control  technology.  As  I 
pointed  out  In  my  recent  statement  on  the 
energy  crisis,  present  st&te  regulations  under 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  will  eliminate  the 
Jobs  of  26,000  coal  miners  who  mine  coal  too 
high  in  sulphur  to  bum  under  present  pollu- 
tion standards. 

Coal  miners  remember  when  the  mines 
automated  In  the  60'e  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miners  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  Automation  of  the  mines  was  called 
progress,  but  its  costs  were  borne  only  by  the 
miners,  not  the  Industry  or  the  public.  Pollu- 
tion control  Is  also  progress,  but  this  time 
coal  miners  expect  the  nation  and  the  In- 
dustry to  help  bear  Its  burdens  as  well  as  Its 
rewards. 

respite  threats  of  blackouts  and  brown- 
outs and  the  natlon'6  increasing  need  for 
electrical  power,  the  eidmlnlstratlon  has  cut 
by  $8  million  funds  mandated  In  the  1974 
budget  for  sulphur  control.  We  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  restore  those  funds  and  to 
Institute  a  crash  program  to  develop  sulphur 
controls. 

We  had  hoped  that  President  Nixon's  long- 
awaited  energy  message  would  commit  the 
nation  to  development  of  its  huge  coal  re- 
serves as  its  most  stable,  long-term  source  of 
energy.  Common  sense  and  history  both  dic- 
tate such  an  approach.  Coal  represents  80 
percent  of  our  domestic  energy  supply.  And 
In  every  political  and  economic  crisis  In  re- 
cent times,  the  nation  has  turned  to  coal 
as  the  most  reliable,  abundant  fuel  here  at 
home. 

I  could  not  help  but  note  the  Irony  when 
less  than  24  hours  after  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced elimination  of  oil  import  quotas, 
Saudi  Arabia  announced  it  would  not  expand 
its  oil  production  unless  the  United  States 
alters  its  political  stance  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  seems  we  cannot  learn  from  the  past.  The 
President's  new  energy  policy  is  based  on  the 
same  heavy  reliance  on  foreign  supplies  of 
energy  that  created  the  crisis  we  face  today. 

While  we  discuss  band-aid  solutions  to  the 
present  fuel  shortages  such  as  recommenda- 
tions that  we  tape  our  doors  to  prevent  win- 
ter heat  loss,  over  a  trillion  tons  of  coal  lie 
untapped  l^eneath  our  feet.  Coal  can  guar- 
antee the  nation's  energy  needs  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  come  If  we  unchain  our 
vast  reserves.  The  alternative  Is  political 
blackmail  for  decades  to  come.  The  key  to 
self-sufficiency  is  coal. 

Less  than  a  year  has  passed  since  400  rank- 
and-file  coal  miners  braved  threats  of  re- 
prisals, blackball,  and  even  murder  to  gather 
In  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  to  nominate 
their  candidates  for  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  to  adopt  a  platform  of 
goals  for  the  future. 

Many  of  the  goals  in  that  platform — sick 
pay,  credit  unions,  a  union  headquarters  In 
the  coalfields,  and  safety  In  the  mines — 
have  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 

But  rather  than  be  discouraged.  I  am 
reminded  of  what  a  coal  miner  said  at  the 
Wheeling  convention.  This  miner  has  been 
beaten  bloody  on  the  floor  of  the  1964  UMW 


convention  for  trying  to  say  what  he  be- 
lieved. 

In  Wheeling,  In  1972,  at  the  Miners  for 
Democracy  convention,  that  same  miner  was 
chairing  psirt  of  the  proceedings.  Several 
delegates  from  the  floor  complained  to  him 
that  the  convention  was  moving  too  slowly, 
and  the  miner  acknowledged  that  It  was 
true.  But  he  didn't  mind,  he  said,  and  gave 
the  reason  why. 

"Democracy,"  the  miner  said,  "always  take 
a  little  longer." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
creating  a  precedent,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  today. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I  AM  WHAT  I  AM 

•  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  have  doubts  about  the  present 
generation  of  young  people,  particularly 
the  students  in  the  schools.  I  believe  that 
the  present  young  generation  Is,  on  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  some  who  have 
fallen  into  drug  use  and  Into  other 
grave  abuses,  the  finest  young  generation 
we  have  ever  had.  They  are  generally 
stronger  physically.  They  are  generally 
keener  intellectually,  and,  in  general,  I 
think  they  are  more  idealistic  than  their 
predecessor  generation.  A  beautiful 
example  of  the  finest  qualities  in  a  young 
student  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  my  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah  Pepper  Willis, 
who  teaches  in  the  Port  Lauderdale  Sun- 
rise Jimior  High  School,  who  has  given 
me  a  poem  entitled,  "I  Am  What  I  Am," 
by  a  yoimg  English  student  in  one  of 
her  classes,  Jill  Parker,  age  13.  I  think 
this  beautiful  poem  by  this  spiritual- 
minded  and  talented  young  lady  will  be 
of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  our  fel- 
low countrymen  said  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  these  re- 
marks: 

I  Am  What  I  Am 
(By  Jill  Parker) 

Moees  fell  to  his  knees  in  the  dirt  and  the 

dust, 
"I  must  get  my  people  from  Egypt,  I  must!" 
The  flaming  bush  burned  flery  red. 
"Pharaoh  shall   know  that  my  God  is  not 

dead." 
"Moses  go  forth,  be  free  of  Pharoah's  hand, 
"Follow  your  God  to  the  Promised  Land." 
"But  wlio  shall   I   say   is   their   Master   on 

High?" 
And  God  sat  back  and  gave  a  small  sigh, 
"I  am  what  I  am.  That  is  my  Name." 
And  the  bush  burned  brighter,  extending  Its 

flame. 
Moses  led  his  people  to  the  Promised  Land, 
And  all  was  accomplished  by  God's  mighty 

hand. 


THREATENED  PETROLEUM 
SHORTAGE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  about  the  threatened  petroleum 
shortage  in  this  country.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  gasoline 
rationing  may  be  required.  Such  action 
would  be  a  shock  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  would  impose  upon  them 
immeasurable  burden  and  inconvenience. 
The  Florida  Petroleum  Marketers  As- 
sociation, with  its  principal  office  in 
Tallahassee,  has  submitted  to  me  a  series 
of  resolutions  which  this  knowledgeable 
group  of  independent  distributors  be- 
lieve will  relieve  or  do  much  to  relieve 
the  threatened  shortage.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  these  resolutions  in  the  Record 
immediately   following  these  remarks: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas  Increased  exploration,  production, 
and  refining  capacity  must  be  forthcoming 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  If  our  nation 
is  to  avert  a  continuing  energy  crisis,  and 

Whereas  Incentives  must  be  Increased  to 
encourage  expenditure  of  capital  to  produce 
the  petroleum  energy  to  meet  the  Increased 
consumer  demand. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Florida  Petroleimi  Marketers  Association 
does  hereby  endorse  and  encourage  Congress 
to  restore  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance to  27»/2  %  and  provide  additional  Invest- 
ment credits  for  the  Increased  refinery  ca- 
pacity necessary  to  avert  a  continuing  energy 
crisis  and  provide  the  necessary  petroleum 
products  for  the  consuming  public,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  supplied  to  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature and  Interested  State  Agencies  of 
Florida. 

Adopted  this  day.  May  4,  1973,  at  the  gen- 
eral meeting  session  of  the  Association  at 
Tampa,  Florida. 


RESOLtmoN 

Whereas  the  world  shortage  of  crude  and 
refined  products  has  caused  the  price  of  for- 
eign products  to  be  In  excess  of  domestic 
crude  and  refined  products,  and 

Whereas  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  has 
restricted  the  price  Increases  of  the  23  major 
petroleum  supplying  companies  that  can  be 
passed  on  to  no  more  than  1  '<4  % ,  and 

Whereas  the  Importation  of  foreign  pe- 
troleum products  would  not  be  economically 
feasible  under  the  Cost  of  Living  guidelines, 
since  such  Increased  price  cotild  not  be 
passed  on. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Florida  Petrolevmi  Marketers  Association  does 
hereby  endorse  and  encourage  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Immediately  lift 
such  Cost  of  Living  restrictions  on  these  23 
major  supplying  companies  as  a  positive  step 
towards  mcreasing  the  supply  of  petroleum 
products  In  the  United  States,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  supplied  to  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture and  Interested  State  Agencies  of  Florida. 

Adopted  this  day.  May  4.  1973,  at  the  gen- 
eral meeting  session  of  the  Association  at 
Tampa,  Florida. 

Resolutiok 

Whereas  the  completion  of  the  Alaskan 
Pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  would  do  much 
towards  eliminating  the  cvirrent  energy  crisis, 
and 

Whereas  the  President  has  recommended 
that  Congress  pass  the  necessary  legislation 
to  increase  the  right-of-way  through  the  Fed- 
erally owned  lands  In  Alaska  that  the  oU 
companies  need  to  construct  the  p4>ellne. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Florida 
Petroleum  Marketers  Association  does  hereby 
endorse  and  encourage  Congress  to  pass  this 
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legislation  as  early  aa  possible  as  a  priority 
matter,  and 

Be  It  lurther  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  supplied  to  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature and  Interested  State  Agencies  of 
Florida. 

Adopted  this  day.  May  4,  1973,  at  the  gen- 
eral meeting  session  of  the  Association  at 
Tampa,  Florida. 


May  2^,  1973 


Resolution 

Whereas  much  of  the  energy  shortage  has 
been  brought  about  through  restrictive 
EPA.  Regulations  In  the  use  of  certain 
petroleum  products  and  coal,  In  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  and 

Whereas  much  of  the  energy  shortage  Is 
contributable  to  the  restrictive  standards 
placed  upon  automobile  gasoline  and  emis- 
sions, and 

Whereas  the  generation  of  electricity 
through  the  use  of  No.  2  heating  oU  has 
proven  to  be  an  uneconomical  use  of  No.  2 
heating  oil,  taking  four  gallons  of  oil  to  pro- 
duce the  equivalent  amount  of  energy  as  one 
gallon  of  oil,  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  such  No.  2  heating  oil 
in  generating  electricity  has  severely  In- 
creased the  demand  of  such  product  and 
whereas  utility  companies  are  willing  to  pay 
excessive  prices  for  such  fuel  oU  products 
and  thus  further  Increase  the  shortage  of 
heating  oil  for  home  and  Industrial  con- 
sumption. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Florida  Petroleum  Marketers  Association 
does  hereby  endorse  and  encourage  Congress 
to  pass  such  legislation  that  would  Increase 
the  well  head  price  of  natural  gas,  and  the 
temporary  suspension  of  current  restrictive 
E.P.A.  Regulations  on  the  use  of  petroleum 
products,  anjjL 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  supplied  to  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature and  Interested  State  Agencies  of 
Florida. 

Adopted  this  day,  May  4.  1973,  at  the  gen- 
eral meeting  session  of  the  Association  at 
Tampa,  Florida. 

REsoLtmoN 

Whereas  the  Independent  branded  Jobber 
has  traditionally  paid  a  premium  for  his 
branded  product  because  of  brand  identifi- 
cation, credit  cards,  national  advertising  and 
has,  through  the  years  represented  his  sup- 
plier's brand  and  Image  throughout  his  ter- 
ritory, and 

Whereas  the  margins  of  profit  of  the  Inde- 
pendent branded  Jobbers  have  traditionally 
been  based  upon  corresponding  increases  In 
the  tankwagon  price  of  petroleum  products, 
when  wholesale  prices  were  increased,  and 

Whereas  the  independent  Jobber  has  tra- 
ditionally received  cash  discounts  upon  pay- 
ment of  his  product  accounts  within  10  days, 
and 

Whereas  the  Independent  Jobber  has  tra- 
ditionally received  hauling  allowances  based 
upon  the  published  rates  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and 

Whereas  the  Independent  Jobbers  have 
been  placed  upon  product  allocations  that 
are  based  upon  his  1972  sales  due  to  the 
overall  product  shortage. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  members 
of  the  Florida  Petroleum  Marketers  Associa- 
tion do  hereby  urge  that  their  respective  sup- 
plying companies  adhere  to  these  long  estab- 
lished policies  of  accompanying  wholesale 
price  Increases  with  tankwagon  price  In- 
creases, the  normal  cash  discounts  and  haul- 
ing allowances  and  Just  and  equitable  prod- 
uct allowances  and  Just  and  equitable 
product  allocation  between  Jobber  and  direct 
company  operations. 

Adopted  this  day.  May  4.  1973,  at  the  gen- 
eral meeting  session  of  the  Association  at 
Tampa,  Florida. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PEPPER  URGES 
RENT  CONTROL  FOR  GREATER 
MIAMI  AREA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  fop  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
advised  that  under  the  legislation  we 
recently  extended  the  President  has 
authority  to  impose  rent  controls  where 
he  feels  the  situation  justifies  it.  In  my 
district  there  is  a  severe  need  for  such 
controls  to  be  imposed.  Ours  is  an  area 
where  there  is  less  than  1 -percent  va- 
cancy in  available  rental  space.  In  my 
county  of  Dade,  I  am  advised  that  41 
percent  of  the  population  overpays  for 
rent.  In  some  areas,  particularly  Miami 
Beach,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
ratio  is  even  higher  with  over  50  percent 
of  the  population  over  60  years  of  age 
overpaying  for  their  housing  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  their  income.  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  the  President  respect- 
fully urging  that  he  consider  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Greater  Miami  area  and  take 
such  action  as  will  be  necessary  and 
effective  to  protect  the  people  of  that 
area,  particularly  people  of  low  income, 
from  paying  excessive  rent.  My  letter  to 
the  President  follows: 

Hot- sE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  24    1973 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Ndcon, 
President. 
United  States  of  America. 

My  Dear  Mb.  President:  You  wlU  please 
allow  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  excessive  Increases  In  rent  are  plaguing 
many  communities  In  our  nation  and  victim- 
izing, among  others,  thousands  of  elderly 
Americans  who  retired  to  live  In  these  com- 
munities on  fixed  Incomes. 

South  Florida  leads  the  country  in  new 
housing  construction,  I  understand.  However 
both  Federal  and  state  programs  have  failed 
to  alleviate  the  less  than  i%  vacancy  rate 
for  available  housing  including  substandard 
dwellings.  I  am  informed  the  highest  rents 
m  the  country  are  those  In  Broward  County 
Florida.  In  Dade  County,  4lri  of  the  popula-' 
tlon  overpays  for  rent  (over-payment  being 
defined  as  more  than  25  c  of  income  for 
rent).  In  some  areas  in  Dade  County  In- 
cluding parts  of  Miami  Beach.  I  am  Informed 
the  figure  Is  even  higher,  with  more  than 
509'f  of  the  population  over  60  years  of  age 
over-paying  for  their  housing  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  their  Income.  I  am  confident 
similar  conditions  prevail  in  other  states 
most  particularly  New  York,  California* 
Illinois  and  others  that  have  a  large  con- 
centration of  elderiy  Americans.  During 
Phase  II.  many  on  the  front  lines  In  the 
batt  e  against  inflation  thought  the  rent 
stabilization  guidelines  to  be  a  meager  gov- 
ernmental effort,  hardlv  meanlugrul  But 
with  the  coming  of  Phase  III  every  tenant 

r.f.i^J*^"  1"^'  ^°*'  ^^'^  housing  facilities 
could  be.  In  Dade  County,  there  has  been  a 
continuing  rash  of  rent  increases  averaging 
over  30<r.  for  all  types  of  accommodations 
This  has  burdened  low-income  elderiy,  and 
even  middle  and  upper  income  elderly! 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
you  have  the  mandate  from  the  Congress 
under  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  to  stop 
this  tragic  exploitation  of  our  nation's  elder- 
ly, and  to  authorize  and  direct  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  rents  at  levels  prevailing  on  January 
10.  1973.  In  communities  where  a  less  than 
l"c  vacancy  rate  Is  Indicated. 


I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  consider  favor- 
ably my  request  and  that  we  may  recognize 
and  assume  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
elderly  as  a  target  group  under  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act. 
Believe  me. 

Very  sincerely, 

Claude  Peppeb, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A    SUMMARY— FOR    NOW— OF    THE 
QUESTION  OP  AMNESTY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pre\'ious  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  Congress  were  to  discuss  am- 
nesty as  objectively  as  some  of  my  con- 
stituents, this  coimtry  could  quickly  find 
its  direction  on  the  issue  and  move  to 
a  new  reconciliation — what  I  would  like 
to  think  of  as  a  "new  patriotism" — and 
build  again  on  the  social  bonds  which 
have  united  this  country  in  the  past. 

Since  I  began  speaking  to  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  amnesty,  in  what  has  now 
stretched  to  a  series  of  six  weekly  state- 
ments. I  have  received  31  constituent  let- 
ters which  directly  comment  on  my  re- 
marks. Nineteen  of  those  letters  are  in 
varying  degrees  complimentary  to  my 
comments,  and  12  vary  in  the  degree  of 
their  disapproval.  I  have  included  a  few 
examples  of  these  remarks  in  previous 
statements,  and  today  I  will  insert  a  few 
more  which  indicate  the  kind  of  response 
I  am  getting. 

A  Broome  County  New  Yorker  writes: 

As  you  have  asked  for  peoples'  views  on 
amnesty,  these  are  our  personal  feelings. 

Think  of  the  boys  who  went  because  of 
pride  and  courage  and  love  of  their  country. 
Some  of  whom  lost  their  lives,  their  limbs, 
their  minds.  In  fact  gave  their  all.  Now  some 
people  want  to  let  the  cowards  and  conscien- 
tious objectors  come  crawling  back  to  this 
country  they  wouldn't  fight  for. 

We  think  this  Is  a  good  way  to  promote 
a  country  of  weaklings. 

Why  should  anyone  fight  for  their  country 
If  they  know  they  will  be  protected  and  can 
come   back   when   the  war  Is  over? 

Prom  the  same  county  in  New  York: 

Today's  paper  says  you  have  received  20 
letters  on  this  subject   [of  amnesty). 

To  me.  It  Is  no  less  than  shocking  that  you 
would  espouse  a  cause  of  those  who  are  de- 
void of  any  sense  of  national  patriotism. 

Although  you  have  been  honored  by  eleva- 
tion to  the  33°  m  Scottish  Rite  Mason- 
ry, It  Is  obvious  you  have  not  learned  (nor 
agreed  with)  the  teaching  that  our  nation 
is  not  to  be  betrayed  nor  deserted,  as 
portrayed  ta  the  20°. 

Many  of  us  subscribe  to  the  form  of 
patriotism  that  makes  a  man's  decision  to 
walk  out  on  his  country  an  act  that  deprives 
him  of  his  citizenship,  his  pride  in  the  hon- 
or this  flag — and  makes  him  a  man  without 
a  country. 

What  meaning  can  an  oath  of  citizenship 
have  to  those  adopting  this  g^reat  nation  as 
theirs — If  our  natural  bom  are  allowed  to 
desecrate  our  flag  by  deserting  It? 

Do  you  hear  us? 

That  message  I  "heard,"  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  there  were  other  voices  as  still  an- 
other Broome  County  constituent  writes 
to  say: 
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I  have  been  planning  to  write  to  you  about 
the  amnesty  Issue  long  before  It  was  an- 
nounced that  you  were  placing  the  matter 
solidly  before  the  VS.  Congress. 

I  have  heartily  agreed  with  our  respected 
President  as  to  the  priority  of  returning  our 
servicemen  and  prisoners  of  war  before  the 
amnesty  question  could  be  Justly  considered. 

We  solid  supporters  of  President  Nlzon 
have  always  felt  that  the  "planetary  poker" 
game.  In  which  he  Is  engaged,  has  required 
tremendous  courage  as  a  necessity  to  project 
a  firm  and  tough  image  to  the  world.  We  have 
always  been  warned  by  the  occasions  when  he 
comes  across  the  television  media  as  a  very 
smcere.  God-fearing  man  who  wlU  eventual- 
ly "bring  us  together." 

When  he  reiterates  his  "no  amnesty"  po- 
sition, we  of  the  silent  majority  have  been 
telling  ourselves  that  It  Is  Just  a  matter  of 
time  until  he  reveals  his  true  feelings. 

Those  young  reelsters  who  felt  no  more 
or  less  bitter  about  the  previous  Administra- 
tion's Involvement  In  this  obviously  uaoleas 
war  than  he  did,  expressed  themselves  In 
the  loudest  and  only  effective  way  open  to 
them.  They  couldn't  even  vote. 

Didn't  we  parents  cast  the  votes  to  give 
Mr.  Nixon  the  authority  to  fulflU  his  prom- 
ise to  end  our  participation? 

Now  that  he  has  done  a  superb  Job  of 
getting  our  men  out  of  Viet  Nam,  It  seems 
unthinkable  that  he  covUd  turn  his  back  on 
the  reslsters.  They  helped  to  awaken  the 
nation  to  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  no 
doubt  had  a  great  Influence  on  the  Presi- 
dential vote  In  his  favor. 

I  believe  that  you  share  with  us  the 
strong  conviction  that  the  time  for  amnesty 
Is  now. 

We  can  not  judge  those  who  would  not 
violate  their  consciences,  nor  can  we  assess 
the  guUt  or  honor  of  those  who  fought  the 
fight  willingly  or  unwillingly.  Only  God  can 
preside  over  that  "court." 

But  this  Easter  Day  one  might  come  closer 
to  the  right  answer  through  the  message 
that  rings  louder  than  ever.  "Father  for- 
give them." 

This  letter  would  be  sent  directly  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  If  I  thought  It  possible  to  reach 
him  with  such  a  simple  message.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  be  able  to  write  to  you  In  confidence 
that  you're  still  concerned,  and  will  ke«p 
this  matter  before  Congress  until  the  less 
courageous  Members  express  themselves  In 
favor  of  this  worthy  cause. 

And,  from  Tompkins  County: 

Our  Ithaca  news  Is  to  the  effect  that  you 
have  attempted  to  stimulate  some  thinking 
among  yovir  colleagues  on  the  matter  of 
draft  dodgers  and  deserters.  The  report  Is 
that  Congress  Is  not  much  Interested  at  this 
time.  But  you  have  the  Initiative  and  I  say 
good  for  you. 

From  meager  details  I  Infer  your  point  Is 
that  draft  dodgers  and  deserters  should  not 
be  welcomed  back  as  heroes  of  free  thinking 
and  conscience,  neither  forever  banished. 
DD  and  D's  may  be  dishonored,  disgraced 
and  deplored,  but  not  despised,  detested,  and 
disenfranchised.  When  they  pay  their  rea- 
sonable debt,  as  law  breakers  must.  In  rec- 
ognition of  those  who  gave  time,  life,  and 
limb  in  patriotic  service,  we  can  then  ac- 
cept them  again  mto  our  society  as  we  do 
others  who  decide  in  some  Incident  to  live 
outside  the  mores  of  our  people. 

I  Interpret  the  news  as  saying  your  posi- 
tion Is  for  Justice  but  not  revenge.  I  ap- 
plaud your  stand. 

It  has  not  been  exactly  by  choice  that 
I  have  emerged  as  a  Congressional  "lit- 
mus test" — as  some  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  watch  for  any  form  of  reac- 
tion to  my  speeches — yet,  so  be  it.  For 
those  who  may  be  interested  In  more 
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closely  defining  the  parameters  of  the 
test,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  mention 
that  the  above  letters  came  from  a  Con- 
gressional District  in  which  53  percent 
of  the  population  is  classified  as  urban, 
2.6  percent  as  rural  farm  residents  and 
the  remaining  44.4  percent  as  iniral  non- 
farm  residents.  The  median  age  is  28.1, 
and  the  per  capita  income  $3,026.  Dur- 
ing the  last  congressional  election.  I  re- 
ceived approximately  62  percent  of  the 
vote  and  my  Democratic  opponent  drew 
29  percent,  with  two  other  candidates 
splitting  the  remainder. 

With  no  recent  registration  figures 
available,  I  would  characterize  party 
affiliation  in  my  district  as  a  mix  between 
an  active  liberal  Democratic  minority, 
approximating  30-33  percent  of  reg- 
istered voters,  with  the  majority,  about 
60-63  percent  being  moderate  to  con- 
servative Republicans.  The  remaining 
voters  are  registered  as  conservatives, 
liberals  and  Independents. 

Out  of  that  group  comes  a  small  but 
lively,  and  often  profound,  discussion  of 
amnesty,  generated  by  the  weekly  news 
reports  of  the  statements  I  have  made 
here.  It  may  be  presumptuous  to  sug- 
gest that  any  of  my  colleagues  could  ex- 
pect the  same,  yet  I  wonder  if  many  of 
those  who  have  been  reluctant  to  speak 
up  this  far  are  not  misguessing  the  reac- 
tion their  statements  will  receive  at 
home.  I  would  ask  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  can  make  a  singular  contribution  to 
the  future  concord  and  vitality  of  Amer- 
ica to  look  more  closely  at  my  own  ex- 
perience, if  they  wish;  or,  at  least,  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  to  their  own 
area.  They  may  well  find  what  I  have: 
That  most  of  their  constituents  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  about  amnesty, 
that  these  people  are  looking  for  some 
direction  from  the  Congress,  and  that 
they  will  receive.  In  a  mature  manner,  an 
objective  and  responsible  discussion  of 
amnesty  from  their  Congressman. 

Congress  may  not  find  a  neat  legisla- 
tive solution  to  so  complex  a  question, 
but  individual  Members  of  Congress  can 
plumb  the  best  thinking  and  the  best 
instincts  of  their  constituents  in  a  way 
that  could  set  the  early  foundations  for 
a  new  unity  in  America.  As  my  past 
statements  have  suggested,  one  way  to  do 
this  is  to  review  the  history  of  amnesty 
in  this  country.  Such  hindsight  is  im- 
mensely instructive  both  for  the  examples 
It  offers,  and  for  those  insights  it  sug- 
gests when  one  asks  why  Congress  or  the 
President  have  initiated  clemencies  In  the 
past  and,  in  some  instances,  why  they 
have  not.  The  most  recent,  and  probably 
the  most  pertinent,  of  these  examples, 
that  of  President  Truman,  elicits  several 
necessary  questions  about  the  advisa- 
bility of  amnesty  for  the  post-Vlelnam 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  administra- 
tion, President  Truman  issued  four  am- 
nesties— known  as  the  Christmas  am- 
nesties. In  his  first  clemency,  announced 
on  the  morning  of  December  24, 1945,  Mr. 
Truman  granted  full  pardon  for  all  non- 
military  crimes  to  those  convicted  men 
who  had  served  during  World  War  n 
and  had  received  honorable  discharges. 


This  amnesty  wsis  President  Truman's 
gesture  of  gratitude  to  those  relesised 
convicts  who  had  performed  faithful 
military  service  during  World  War  n. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  proclamation, 
the  President  let  it  be  kno\\-n  that  he  was 
considering  a  general  anmesty  for  draft 
resisters  and  deserters.  Shortly  there- 
after, a  "Committee  for  Amnesty"  was 
formed  to  consider  the  possibility  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President. 
The  committee's  membership,  which 
joined  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
respected  personalities  of  the  day,  in- 
cluded Henry  Luce,  Pearl  Buck,  Thomas 
Mann,  A.  J.  Muste,  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  Thorton  Wilder.  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick,  Thurgood  Marshall,  and 
Frank  Graham.  The  Amnesty  Commit- 
tee's preparatory  work  culminated  in 
recommendations  which  became  the  sub- 
stance of  President  Truman's  Executive 
Order  9814  of  December  23,  1946.  which 
established  the  President's  Amnesty 
Board.  This  three  man  body,  headed  by 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen  J. 
Roberts,  was  empowered  to  "examine 
and  consider  the  cases  of  all  persons  con- 
victed of  violation  of  the  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  of  1940."  Together 
with  Roberts,  the  Board  Included  Mr. 
Willis  Smith,  former  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  Mr. 
James  F.  CNelll,  former  police  chief  of 
Manchester,  N.H. 

The  Amnesty  Board  was  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  granting  of  clemency  in 
the  United  States.  Recognizing  the  di- 
versity of  the  individuals  Involved,  and 
the  variety  of  the  emotional  and  ra- 
tional commitment  which  led  them  to 
resist  the  draft  or  desert  the  armed 
forces,  this  Presidential  act  provided  for 
a  case-by-case  deliberation  by  the  Board. 
There  were  15,805  individual  cases  re- 
ferred to  the  Board,  and  each  was 
treated  as  a  separate  problem. 

It  is  noted  in  one  commentary  on  the 
Board's  activity  that  the  members  had 
considered  the  grant  of  a  general  am- 
nesty at  the  outset,  but  they  subsequently 
decided  not  to  make  such  a  recommenda- 
tion, because  their  Presidential  mandate 
strongly  inferred  that  cases  be  dealt  with 
individually. 

To  provide  such  attention  to  each  case, 
the  Board  hsid  the  assistance  of  16  at- 
torneys who  gathered  data  on  the  family 
history,  school  and  work  records,  crimi- 
nal records,  and  selective  service  history 
of  each  violator.  In  accordance  with  the 
Executive  order,  the  Amnesty  Board 
could,  when  it  chose,  "make  a  report  to 
the  Attorney  General  which  shall  include 
its  findings  and  its  recommendations  as 
to  whether  Executive  clemency  should  be 
granted  or  denied,  and  in  any  case  in 
which  it  recommends  clemency,  its  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  form 
that  such  clemency  should  take." 

Using  the  data  available  to  it.  the 
Board  took  all  mitigating  circumstances 
into  consideration,  including  ill  health  in 
the  family,  other  family  problems,  illiter- 
acy, or  lack  of  understanding  of  obliga- 
tions imder  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
Each  individual  considered  by  the  Board 
had  the  opportunity  to  file  a  brief  or 
appear  at  a  hearing  to  state  his  case.  In 
addition,  testimony  was  heard  from  rep- 
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resentatives  of  various  religious  orga- 
nizations, citizen  groups,  veterans  orga- 
nizations, and  from  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  Navy,  and  National  Selective 
Headquarters. 

During  1972  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  Mr.  James  P. 
O'Neill,  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
Truman  Amnesty  Review  Board  de- 
scribed the  operation  of  the  Board  and 
included  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
the  "Report  of  the  President's  Amnesty 
Board."  Since  that  report  pro\1des  a  suc- 
cinct description  of  the  operation  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  Amnestv  Board,  I 
will  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
RrpoRT  OP  THE  President's  Amkestt  Board 
The  President's  Amnesty  Board,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  of  December  23. 
1946.  to  review  convictions  under  the  Selec- 
tive Training  and  Service  Act  of  1920,  has 
completed  Its  task  and  submits  this.  Its  flpst 
and  final  report. 

Before  adopting  any  general  policies,  the 
Board  heard  representatives  of  Interested 
parties  and  groups.  It  heard  representatives 
of  historic  peace  churches,  of  the  Federal 
CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  America, 
leaders  of  the  Watchtower  Bible  and  Tract 
Society  (Whose  followers  are  known  as  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses),  officials  of  the  VS.  Army 
and  Navy,  and  the  National  Headquarters  of 
Selective  Service,  representatives  of  citizen's 
groups,  veterans'  organizations  and  pacifist 
organizations,  some  of  the  violators  them- 
selves, formerly  Inmates  of  penal  Institutions, 
appeared,  either  In  person  or  by  representa- 
tives and  were  heard. 

In  perhaps  one  half  of  the  cases  considered, 
the  files  reflected  a  prior  record  of  one  or 
more  serious  criminal  offenses.  The  Board 
would  have  faUed  In  Its  duty  to  society  and 
to  the  memory  of  the  men  who  fought  and 
died  to  protect  it,  had  amnesty  been  recom- 
mended in  these  cases.  Nor  could  the  Board 
have  Justified  Its  existence,  had  a  policy 
been  adopted  of  refusing  pardon  to  all. 

In  establishing  policies,  therefore,  we  were 
called  upon  to  reconcUe  divergencies,  and  to 
adopt  a  course  which  would,  on  the  one  band, 
be  humane  and  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  of  the  United  States,  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  uphold  the  spirit  of 
the  law. 

Examination  of  the  large  number  of  cases 
at  the  outset  convinced  us  that  to  do  Justice 
to  each  Individual  as  well  as  to  the  nation. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  review  each  case 
upon  its  merit  with  the  view  of  recom- 
mending individual  pardons,  and  that  no 
group  would  be  granted  amnesty  as  such. 

Adequate  review  of  the  15,805  cases 
brought  to  oiu-  attention  would  have  been 
impossible  had  It  not  been  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  government  departments  and  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  U.S.  Proba- 
tion Officers,  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  U.S.  Attorneys  throughout  the 
country,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.,  and 
the  Headquarters  of  Selective  Service.  The 
records  of  these  offices  were  made  available, 
and  those  In  charge  furnished  requested 
information. 

The  information  derived  from  all  sources 
was  briefed  by  a  corps  of  trained  reviewers. 
It  Included  such  essential  data  as  family 
history,  school  and  work  records,  prior  crim- 
inal record.  If  any.  religious  affiliations  and 
practices.  Selective  Service  history,  nature 
and  circumstances  of  offenses,  punishment 
imposed,  time  actuaUy  served  in  confinement, 
custodial  records,  probation  reports,  and  con- 
duct in  society  after  release.  In  addition,  the 
Board  heard  In  most  Instances  psychiatric 
reports  for  one  or  more  voluntary  statements 


by  the  offender  concerning  the  circumstances 
of  the  offense. 

When  the  Board  organized  In  January 
1946,  about  1,200  of  16,806  Violators  of  Selec- 
tive Service  were  In  penal  institutions,  the 
number  diminished  dally.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  626  in  custody;  550  of  these 
have  been  committed  since  the  constitution 
of  this  Board.  The  work  of  the  Board  was 
directed  chiefly  to  examining  the  propriety 
of  recommending  restoration  of  civil  rights 
to  those  who  have  been  returned  to  their 
homes. 

In  analyzing  the  cases  we  found  that  they 
fell  Into  classes,  but  that  In  each  class 
there  were  exceptional  cases  which  took  the 
offender  out  of  the  class  and  entitled  him 
to  special  consideration.  The  main  divisions 
Into  which  the  cases  fell  were  :  (1)  those 
In  violation  due  to  a  wilful  intent  to  evade 
service:  and  (2)  those  resulting  from  beliefs 
derived  from  religious  training  or  other  con- 
victions. 

At  least  two  thirds  of  the  cases  considered 
were  those  of  wilful  violations,  not  based  on 
religious  scruples.  These  varied  greatlv  In  the 
light  of  all  the  relevant  facts  disclosed  In 
each  case.  It  became  necessary  to  consider 
not  only  the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
offense,  but  the  subject's  background,  edu- 
cation and  environment.  In  some  Instances 
what  appeared  a  wilful  violation  was  In  fact 
due  to  Ignorance,  illiteracy,  honest  misun- 
derstanding or  carelessness  not  rising  to  the 
level  of  criminal  negligence.  In  other  cases 
the  record  showed  a  desire  to  remedy  the 
fault  by  enlistment  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

Many  of  the  wilful  violators  were  men  with 
criminal  records;  many  whose  record  includ- 
ed murder,  rape,  burglary,  larceny,  robbery, 
larceny  of  Government  property,  fraudulent 
enlistment,  cor,splracy  to  rob,  arson,  viola- 
tions of  the  narcotics  law,  violations  of  the 
immigration  laws,  counterfeiting,  desertion 
from  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  embezzlement, 
breaking  and  entering,  bigamy,  drinking 
benzedrine  to  deceive  medical  examiners, 
felonious  assault,  violations  of  National  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Theft  Act,  extortion,  blackmail, 
lmi>ersonatlon,  insurance  frauds,  bribery, 
black  market  operations  and  other  offenses 
of  equally  serious  nature:  men  who  were 
seeking  to  escape  detectlov.  for  crimes  com- 
mitted; fugitives  from  Justice;  wife  deserters; 
and  others  who  had  ulterior  motives  for  es- 
caping the  draft.  Those  who  for  these  or 
slmUar  reasons  exhibited  a  deliberate  evasion 
of  the  law.  Indicating  no  respect  for  the  law 
or  the  civil  rights  to  which  they  might  have 
been  restored,  are  not,  in  our  Judgment,  de- 
serving of  a  restoration  of  their  clvU  rights, 
and  we  have  not  recommended  them  for 
pardon. 

Among  the  violators,  quite  a  number  are 
now  mental  cases.  We  have  made  no  attempt 
to  deal  with  them,  since  most  of  them  remain 
in  mental  institutions  with  little  or  no 
chance  of  recovery.  Until  they  recover  mental 
health,  their  loss  of  clvU  rights  imposes  no 
undue  burden. 

The  Board  has  made  no  recommendation 
respecting  another  class  of  violators.  These 
are  the  men  who  qualify  for  automatic  par- 
don pursuant  to  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2676.  dated  December  24,  1946.  They  are 
the  violators  who.  after  conviction,  volun- 
teered for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  prior 
to  December  24. 1945.  have  received  honorable 
discharges  following  one  year  or  more  of  duty. 
Most  of  those  who.  prior  to  the  last-men- 
tioned date  and  subsequent  to  that  date,  en- 
tered the  Army  and  received  honorable  dis- 
cbarges with  less  than  a  year  of  service  have 
been  recommended  for  pardon.  These  men 
have  brought  themselves  within  the  equity  of 
Presidential  Proclamation  No.  2676. 

The  second  class  of  violators  consists  of 
those  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  law  be- 
cause of  their  religious  training,  or  their  reli- 
gious, political  or  sociological  beliefs.  We  have 
classified  them,  generally,  as  conscientious 
objectors.  It  is  of  interest  that  less  than  six 
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percent  of  those  convicted  of  violating  the 
act  asserted  conscientious  conviction  as  tBe 
basis  of  their  action.  Thla  percentage  excludes 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  whose  cases  were  dealt 
With  hereafter.  Although  the  percentage  was 
smaU,  these  cases  presented  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

The  Selective  Service  Boards  faced  a  very 
difficult  task  Ui  administering  the  provisions 
concerning  religious  conscientious  ob  lection 
Generally  speaking,  they  construed  the  ex- 
emption liberally.  Naturally,  however.  Boards 
In  different  localities  differed  somewhat  in 
their  application  of  the  exemption.  In  recom- 
mending pardons,  we  have  been  conscious 
of  hardships  resulting  from  the  factor  of 
error. 

Many  of  the  Selective  Service  Boards  did 
not  consider  membership  in  an  historic  peace 
church  as  a  condition  to  exemption  to  thoee 
asserting  religious  conscientious  objection 
to  military  service.  Nor  have  our  recommend- 
ations as  to  those  who  were  members  of  no 
sect  or  religious  group,  if  the  subject's  record 
and  all  the  circumstances  indicated  that  he 
was  motivated  by  a  sincere  religious  belief. 
We  have  found  some  violators  who  acted 
upon  an  essentially  religious  belief,  but  were 
unable  properly  to  present  their  claims  for 
exemption.  We  have  recommended  them  for 
pardon. 

We  found  that  some  who  sought  exemp- 
tion as  conscientious  objectors  were  not  such 
within  the  purview  of  the  Act.  These  are  men 
who  asserted  no  religious  training  or  belief 
but  founded  their  objections  on  intellectual 
political  or  sociological  convictions  resulting 
from  the  individual's  reasoning  and  personal 
economic  or  political  philosophy.  We  have  not 
felt  Justified  In  recommending  those  who 
thus  have  set  themselves  up  as  wise  and  more 
competent  than  society  to  determine  their 
duty  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  nation 

Some  of  those  who  asserted  conscientious 
objection  were  found  to  have  been  moved  in 
fact  by  fear,  the  desire  to  evade  mUltary  serv- 
ice, or  the  wish  to  remain  as  long  as  possible 
in  highly  paid  employment. 

Under  the  law,  the  man  who  received  a 
IV-E  classification  as  a  conscientious  objec- 
tor. Instead  of  being  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  was  assigned  to  a  Civilian  PubUc 
Service  Camp.  The  National  Headquarters  of 
Selective  Service  estimates  that  about  12  000 
men  received  this  classification,  entered 
camps  and  performed  the  duties  assigned 
them.  Certain  conscientious  objectors  re- 
fused to  go  to  such  camps,  refused  to  comply 
with  regulations  and  violated  the  rules  of  the 
camps  in  various  ways  as  a  protest  against 
what  they  thought  unconstitutional  or  unfair 
administration  of  the  camps.  Some  deserted 
the  camps  for  sImUar  reasons.  We  may  con- 
cede their  good  faith.  But  they  refused  to 
submit  to  the  provisions  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  and  were  convicted  for  their 
Intentional  violation  of  the  law.  There  was  a 
method  to  test  the  legality  of  their  deten- 
tion in  the  courts.  A  few  of  them  resorted  to 
that  method.  Where  other  circumstances 
warranted  we  have  recommended  them  for 
pardon.  But  most  of  them  slmplv  asserted 
their  superiority  to  the  law  and  determined 
to  follow  their  own  wish  and  defv  the  law.  We 
think  that  this  attitude  should"  not  be  con- 
doned, and  we  have  refrained  from  recom- 
mending such  persons  for  favorable  con- 
sideration, unless  there  were  extenuating 
circumstances. 

Closely  analogous  to  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, and  yet  not  within  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  phrase,  were  a  smaller, 
though  not  Inconsequential  number  of 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  who 
were  removed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war. 
under  military  authority,  from  their  homes 
In  definite  coastal  areas  and  placed  in  war 
relocation  centers.  Although  we  recognize 
the  urgent  necessities  of  military  defense,  we 
fully  appreciate  the  nattire  of  their  feelings 
and  their  reactions  to  orders  from  local  Selec- 
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tive  Service  Boards.  Prior  to  their  removal 
from  their  homes,  they  bad  been  law-abid- 
ing and  loyal  citizens.  They  deeply  resented 
classification  as  undesirables.  Most  of  them 
remained  loyal  to  the  U^.  and  indicated  a 
desire  to  remain  in  this  country  and  to  fight 
m  Its  defense,  provided  their  rights  of  citizen. 
ship  were  recognized.  For  these  we  have 
recommended  pardon,  in  the  belief  that  they 
will  Justify  our  confidence  In  their  loyalty. 

Some  4,300  cases  were  those  of  Jehovah's 
Witnesses,  whose  difficulties  arose  over  their 
insistence  that  each  of  them  should  be 
accorded  a  ministerial  status  and  consequent 
complete  exemption  from  mUltary  service,  or 
Civilian  Public  Service  Camp  duty.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  sect  Is  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  denomination.  It  Is  difficult  to 
find  a  standard  by  which  to  classify  a  member 
of  the  sect  as  a  minister  in  the  usual  mean- 
ing of  that  term.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
no  representations  were  made  to  Congress 
when  the  Selective  Service  Act  was  under 
consideration  with  respect  to  the  ministerial 
status  of  the  members  of  this  group.  Some 
time  after  the  Selective  Service  Act  became 
law,  and  after  many  had  been  accorded  the 
conscientious  objector  status,  the  leaders 
of  the  sect  asserted  that  all  of  its  members 
were  ministers.  Many  Selective  Service  Boards 
classified  Jehovah's  Witnesses  as  conscien- 
tious objectors,  and  consequently  assigned 
them  to  Civilian  Public  Service  Camps.  A  few 
at  first  accepted  this  classification,  but  after 
the  policy  of  claiming  ministerial  status  had 
been  adopted,  they  changed  their  claims  and 
they  and  other  members  of  the  sect  Insisted 
upon  complete  exemption  as  ministers.  The 
Headquarters  of  the  Selective  Service,  after 
some  consideration,  ruled  that  those  who 
devoted  practically  their  entire  time  to 
"witnessing,"  should  be  classified  as  min- 
isters. The  Watchtower  Society  made  lists 
available  to  Selective  Service,  it  is  claimed 
that  these  lists  were  incomplete.  The  Selec- 
tive Service  Boards'  problem  was  a  difficult 
one.  We  have  found  that  the  action  of  the 
Boards  was  not  wholly  consistent  in  attribut- 
ing ministerial  status  to  Jehovtih's  Witnesses, 
and  we  have  endeavored  to  correct  any  dis- 
crepancy by  recommending  pardon  to  those 
we  think  should  have  been  classified. 

The  sect  has  many  classes  of  persons  who 
appear  to  be  awarded  their  official  titles  by 
Its  headquarters,  such  as  company  servants, 
company  publishers,  advertising  servants, 
etc.  In  the  cases  of  almost  all  these  persons, 
the  member  is  employed  full  time  in  a  gain- 
ful occupation  hi  the  secular  world.  He  "wit- 
nesses," as  It  Is  said,  by  distributing  leaflets, 
playing  phonographs,  calling  at  homes,  sell- 
ing literature,  conducting  meetings,  etc.  In 
his  spare  time,  and  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. He  may  devote  a  number  of  hours  per 
month  to  these  activities,  but  he  is  in  no 
sense  a  "minister"  as  the  phrase  is  commonly 
understood.  We  have  not  recommended  for 
pardon  any  of  these  secular  workers  who 
have  witnessed  In  their  spare  or  non-working 
time.  Many  of  them  perhaps  would  have  been 
granted  classifications  other  than  I-A  nad 
they  applied  for  them.  They  persistently  re- 
fused to  accept  any  classification  except  that 
of  IV-D.  representing  ministerial,  and  there- 
fore, complete  exemption.  Most  of  their  of- 
fenses embraced  refusal  to  register,  refusal 
to  submit  to  physical  examination,  and  re- 
fusal to  report  for  Induction.  They  went  to 
Jail  because  of  these  refusals.  Many,  however, 
were  awarded  a  rV-E  classification  as  con- 
scientious objectors,  notwithstanding  their 
protestation  that  they  did  not  want  It.  These, 
when  ordered  to  report  to  Civilian  Public 
Service  Camp,  refused  to  do  so  and  suffered 
conviction  and  Imprisonment  rather  than 
comply.  While  few  of  these  offenders  had 
theretofore  been  violators  of  the  law.  v/e 
cannot  condone  their  selective  service  of- 
fenses, nor  recommend  them  for  pardons.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  sanction  an  assertion  by 
a  citizen  that  he  is  above  the  law;  that  he 


makes  his  own  law;  and  that  he  refused  to 
yield  his  opinion  to  that  of  organized  society 
on  the  question  of  bis  country's  need  for 
service. 

In  summary  we  may  state  that  there  were 
IS 305  Selective  Service  violation  cases  in- 
ducted. In  this  total  there  were  approxi- 
mately 10.000  willful  violators.  4,300  Jeho- 
vah's witnesses,  1,000  religious  conscientious 
objectors  and  600  other  types.  Of  this  total 
612  were  granted  Presidential  pardons  be- 
cause of  a  year  or  more  ser\'ice  with  honor- 
able discharges  from  the  Armed  Forces.  An 
additional  approximate  900  entered  the 
Armed  Forces  and  may  become  eligible  for 
pardon  upon  the  completion  of  their  service. 
When  the  Board  was  created,  there  were  1,200 
offenders  in  custody.  Since  that  date  an  ad- 
ditional 650  have  been  institutionalized.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  626  in  confine- 
ment, only  76  of  whom  were  In  custody  In 
January  6,  1947. 

Tabulation 

Convictions  under  Selective  Service 
Act  considered 15,806 

Willful     violators     ( noncoiisclentious 

objectors)     (approximately) 10,000 

Jehovah's  Witnesses  (approxi- 
mately)      - -     4,300 

Conscientious  objectors  (approxi- 
mately)          1,000 

Other  types  of  violators 500 

Those  who  have  received  Presiden- 
tial pardons  under  Presidential 
Proclamation  2676,  dated  Dec.  24, 
1945    (approximately) 618 

Those  who  entered  the  Armed  Forces 
and  may  be  receiving  pardon  (ap- 
proximately)             900 

Total   1.618 

Recommended  by  this  Board 1,  623 

Total  recommended  for  pardon 
and  who  may  earn  pardon 
through  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces    3,041 

The  Board  recommends  that  Executlv* 
Clemency  be  extended  to  the  1,523  individuals 
whose  names  appear  on  the  attached  list, 
attested  as  to  Its  correctness  by  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  that  each 
person  named  receive  a  pardon  for  his  vio- 
lation of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  of  1940  as  amended. 

Almost  a  year  after  its  Inception,  on 
December  23,  1947,  the  Amnesty  Board's 
recommendations  to  the  President  were 
finalized  in  a  grant  of  amnesty  to  1,523 
Individuals — about  1  in  10  of  the  15,805 
considered. 

Several  newspapers  of  the  day  edi- 
torialized for  amnesty  after  the  final 
decision  of  the  Amnesty  Board.  One,  the 
Washington  Post,  stated  in  its  Christmas 
issue : 

Such  persons  broke  the  law  not  for  per- 
sonal gain,  not  because  they  sought  some 
special  advantage  over  their  fellow  citizens, 
but  because,  however  mistakenly,  they  be- 
lieved they  could  not  in  good  conscience 
obey  the  law.  Some  of  these,  to  whom  par- 
dons were  denied,  were  described  by  the 
board  as  persons  whose  objections  to  military 
service  were  based  on  "Intellectual.  poUtlcal 
or  sociological  convictions  resulting  from  the 
individual's  reasoning  and  personal  economic 
and  fwlitlcal  philosophy."  These  men  have 
been  punished — severely  punished.  Tliey 
have  served  terms  In  prison.  Amnesty  would 
operate  only  to  restore  their  civil  rights.  Now 
that  the  war  Is  over,  we  cannot  see  that  the 
security  of  the  Nation,  or  even  the  welfare 
of  society  would  be  endangered  by  generosity 
in  dealing  with  their  offense,  essentially  po- 
litical In  character.  Certainly  In  time'"of 
peace   these   men   cannot   be   deemed   anti- 


social. The  United  States  can  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  treating  them  magnanimously. 

President  Tnunan  chose  to  refrain 
from  further  discussions  on  amnesty  un- 
til the  latter  days  of  his  final  adminis- 
tration. This  was  despite  the  efforts  of 
several  private  orgaaiizations  working 
for  further  clemency.  On  December  24, 
1952,  Mr.  Truman  issued  two  proclama- 
tions regarding  clemency.  The  first. 
Proclamation  300.  pardoned  all 
former  convicts  who  had  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  for  at  least  1  year  after 
June  25,  1950,  and  Proclamation  3001 
pardoned  aU  deserters  after  World  War 
II  and  before  the  Korean  war — August 
15,  1945,  through  Jime  25,  1950 — and  re- 
stored all  their  rights.  Unlike  the  final 
gestures  following  the  \Vhisky  Rebellion 
and  the  Civil  War,  there  was  no  Presi- 
dential action  for  an  unqualified  clem- 
ency to  draft  resisters  and  the  deserters 
of  the  Armed  Forces  after  World  War  IL 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  six  statements  to  the 
House  do  not  exhaust  the  topic  of  am- 
nesty, but  they  have  provided  a  gen- 
erous opportimlty  to  get  my  point  across. 
I  had  intended  at  the  outset  of  these 
presentations  that  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  them  and,  though  I  was  not  sure 
of  the  response,  I  had  hopes  of  sparking 
some  form  of  expanded  discussion  on  the 
possibilities  for  at  least  a  limited  am- 
nesty. Following  the  divlsiveness  which 
the  Indochinese  war  has  brought  to  this 
country,  it  seemed  that  a  resolve  of  Con- 
gress to  bring  us  together  again  might 
be  one  redeeming  outcome  of  so  many 
disturbing  years. 

I  began  these  statements  with  the  con- 
tention that  I  was  uncertain  about  the 
President's  true  position  on  amnesty. 
Much  like  the  third  constituent  quoted 
above,  I  have  been  waiting  for  Mr.  Nixon 
to  speak  his  true  feelings — the  kind  he 
indicated  to  TV  interviewer  Dan  Rather 
several  months  ago.  I  also  said  then  that, 
if  the  President's  more  recent  statements 
mean  that  he  is  against  blanket  am- 
nesty, then  our  viewpoints  are  Joined. 
But,  if  he  meant,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  is  forever  opi>osed  to  considering  each 
individual  case  for  amjiesty  on  its  own 
merits — on  some  sort  of  conditional  basis 
yet  to  be  worked  out — then  there  are 
differences  between  us. 

Time  has  not  changed  my  view,  nor 
has  it  clarified  the  President's.  In  Con- 
gress, discussion  of  the  issue  has  not  com- 
menced to  the  degree  necessary  to  affect 
large  numbers  of  citizens;  and  I  must  ac- 
cept that  silence  as  the  only  available  and 
practical  course  this  Congress,  in  its  col- 
lective Judgment  is  willing  to  take  at  this 
point  in  time  regarding  such  a  highly- 
charged  public  issue. 

If  my  speeches  have  produced  any 
happy  result,  it  Is  the  hard  soul-search- 
ing and  wisdom  which  has  come  from 
some  of  my  ou-n  constituents,  as  they 
have  considered  and  responded  to  my  re- 
marks. In  concluding  these  statements 
today,  I  cannot  be  gratified  by  the  re- 
sponse in  Congress,  but  I  am  immensely 
proud  to  represent  the  citizens  of  the 
27th  District  of  New  York. 

I  have  not  stirred  many  of  them — only 
a  handful,  really — sufficiently  to  lead 
them  to  sit  down  and  write  me  their 
thoughts  for  or  against  amnesty  which. 
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coming  as  it  does  from  the  Greek  word 
for  a  '"forgetting,"  does  not  imply  the 
condoning  of  an  act  but  simply  the  de- 
sire to  allow  for  a  fresh  start  by  wiping 
error  from  the  record.  But  I  suspect — 
indeed,  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker — that  I  have 
gotten  a  goodly  number  of  those  others 
who  have  not  written  to  me  to  think  about 
the  issues  involved  in  a  broader  way 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case 
had  I  not  spoken  out;  to  think  about 
what  the  term  "peace  with  honor" 
means  in  its  own  broader  contexts,  to 
consider  the  historical  record  of  past 
amnesties  in  this  Nation,  to  consider  the 
related  implications  of  our  own  Govem- 
ments  willingness  to  consider  at  some 
future  time  some  form  of  reconstruction 
aid  to  our  former  enemies  in  North  Viet- 
nam, and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  some 
of  our  young  people  who  were  not  draft- 
dodgers  had  college  deferments  from 
which  safe  distance  they  condemned 
possibly  better  men  than  they  who  were 
dying  to  give  them  that  privilege. 

To  my  constituents  who  have  thought 
about  these  things — even  to  those  who 
blasted  me  in  no  uncertain  terms  for  sug- 
gesting them — my  thanks. 

To  my  colleagues  who.  In  moderate 
voices,  might  also  wish  to  speak  out  along 
the  same  lines — my  hopes  that  they 
eventually  will,  reassured  by  my  own 
example  that  one  can  do  so  and  come  out 
of  the  experience  more  or  less  whole, 
politically  speaking. 

And  now,  I  confess.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
no  surer  of  the  right  and  wrong  side 
of  the  amnesty  issue  than  when  I  began 
this  effort.  But  that  I  am  more  confident 
than  before  that  a  nation  which  Is  as 
big  as  ours  in  so  many  ways — big 
enough,  indeed,  to  rebuild  enemy  lands 
and  to  restore  comforts  to  a  people  once 
alienated  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  and 
probably  will  do  again— is  also  big  enough 
to  embrace  its  own  children  with  forgive- 
ness and  write  a  better  page  in  history 
than  the  last  decade  would  indicate  it 
might. 


sored  hygiene  programs  for  maternity 
and  infancy.  Throughout  her  long  and 
active  life,  she  worked  tirelessly  for 
causes  in  the  field  of  women's  rights, 
election  reform,  and  peace. 

The  example  she  set  for  women  legis- 
lators—and for  aU  legislators— in  fight- 
ing for  and  sticking  to  firmly  held  moral 
and  humane  beliefs  will  live  as  a  con- 
tinumg  memorial  to  this  outstanding 
American. 


May  24,  1973 


HON.  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler •  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  sadness 
mixed  with  profound  appreciation  for  a 
life  well  lived  that  I  take  note  of  the 
passing  of  the  first  woman  elected  to 
this  House— the  Honorable  Jeannette 
Rankin,  of  Montana. 

Representative  Rankin  followed  her 
convictions  to  the  fullest  each  day. 

She  opposed  war.  She  did  not  equivo- 
cate on  that  score.  She  always  voted  her 
conscience  even  though  it  meant  taking 
a  stand  all  alone. 

In  addition,  as  one  of  the  earliest  lead- 
ers of  the  women's  suffrage  movement 
she  succeeded  in  pu.shing  for  passage  in 
her  home  State  of  Montana  the  women's 
right  to  vote  6  years  before  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  19th  amendment  to  the  U.S 
Constitution.  In  Congress,  she  authored 
the  first  bill  seeking  Government-spon- 


FUEL  SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  demands  for  crude  oil  in  Amer- 
ica are  outstripping  the  supply  and,  as  a 
result,  we  are  begirming  to  feel  the  first 
effects  of  the  warnings  given  many 
months  ago  of  the  oncoming  energy  crisis 
in  this  country. 

The  current  shortage  of  fuel  through- 
out the  Nation  can  be  traced  in  part  to 
the  heavy  demand  earlier  this  year 
which  prevented  the  oil  Industry  from 
building  inventories  for  the  coming 
heavy  summer  months. 

The  nationwide  demand  for  gasoline 
this  summer  Is  expected  to  increase  by  7 
percent  over  last  year. 

The  fact  is  that  domestic  crude  sup- 
plies are  short  and  they  are  growing 
shorter.  Foreign  crude  availability  Is  be- 
coming more  expensive  and  less  depend- 
able. 

And  so.  some  American  oil  companies 
have  started  to  place  a  check  on  the 
amount  of  fuel  allocated  to  their  distrib- 
utors and  stations. 

Economists  are  saying  that  the  energy 
cnsis  IS  due  to  an  unchecked  rise  in  con- 
sumption of  not  only  gas  and  oil,  but 
electricity  and  coal  and  other  forms  of 
energy.  Sociologists,  however,  put  the 
blame  on   too  many   people   using  too 

futomoSs"'^"^  "^^  '^'^"^  ^  ™->' 

u,}fr.';l^'".r'"^"  ^^^'"^  '^«  ecologists 
whom  they  accuse  of  wanting  to  turn 
their  backs  on  technology.  Conservation- 
ists, on  the  other  hand,  believe  the  cause 
s  rooted  in  business  irresponsibilities 
Ike  major  oil  spills,  placing  sulfur  in 
the  cities  air,  and  the  mass  misuse  of 
the  countryside. 

The  truth,  i  beUeve,  is  that  the  rising 
energy  problem  in  the  United  States  has 
been  brought  on  by  all  of  these  things 
coming  together  at  the  same  time 

I  believe  the  shortage  in  supply  we"  are 
now  experiencing  emphasizes  that  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  the 
question  of  offshore  oil  drilling,  and  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  have  to  act  on  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  question. 

Some  critics  have  complained  that 
there  is  energy  waste  at  present,  because 
there  is  no  energy  policy,  no  single  Fed- 
eral agency  riding  herd  on  energy  sup- 
ply, demand,  use,  and  consumption. 

I  dislike  Federal  controls  as  much  as 
anybody,  but  I  think  this  avenue  should 
be  Investigated.  Numerous  Federal  agen- 


cies already  have  piecemeal  control  i 
have  introduced  a  bill  that  would  bring 
together  all  the  Federal  activities  con- 
cerning energy  under  one  Energy  Policy 
Council  so  that  a  better  watch  can  be 
maintained  on  the  entire  picture. 

President  Nixon  has  outlined  a  de- 
tailed program  to  Congress  which  he 
feels  will  provide  long-range  solutions. 

Government  and  industry  are  taking 
steps  to  help  lessen  the  immediate  prob- 
lem and  they  need  help,  the  help  of  each 
individual  citizen. 

By  cutting  down  on  our  consumption 
we  can  aU  help  the  overall  situation 
tremendously.  ActuaUy,  we  are  told  that 
if  every  driver  in  America  used  one  less 
gallon  of  gasoline  per  week,  there  would 
be  no  shortage. 

We  can  keep  our  cars  tuned  and  well 
serviced.  We  can  slow  down.  We  can  be 
conservative  in  our  use  of  electricity  and 
other  energy  sources.  We  have  a  lot  to 
gain  by  doing  so. 


PRICE  FIXING  IN  THE  STOCK 
MARKET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Moss)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
curious  contradiction  that  exists  in  one 
of  our  great  industries — the  securities  in- 
dustry—an industry  that  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  of  raising  capital  for 
American  businesses  throughout  the 
country.  This  industry,  which  contrib- 
utes so  greatly  to  the  capitalist  system 
in  our  country,  is  itself  afraid  to  be  a 
part  of  that  system.  Rather,  the  secu- 
rities industry  exists  in  the  world  of  the 
cartel,  a  world  consisting  of,  among  other 
things,  the  fixing  of  prices. 

When  a  customer  goes  Into  a  stock- 
broker's office  to  buy  or  sell  stock,  his 
broker  is  required  by  rules  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  to  charge  him  no 
less  than  a  certain  price,  which  the 
broker  calls  a  commission,  for  handling 
the  transaction. 

This  system,  which  is  known  as  the 
fixed  minimum  commission  rate  system, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  price  fixing! 
Stockbrokers  attempt  to  justify  this 
practice  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  stock  market  as  we 
know  it  today.  But  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce  and  Finance,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  chair,  conducted  an  in- 
depth  study  of  this  price-fixing  mecha- 
nism during  the  92d  Congress,  and  unan- 
imously concluded  that  fixed  commis- 
sions in  the  securities  Industry  were  not 
in  the  public  interest  and  should  be 
abolished.  Legislation  to  accomplish  this 
has  been  introduced. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  stockbrokers 
are  vigorously  opposing  this  legislation. 
One  of  their  arguments  has  been  that 
under  a  system  where  rates  were  set  by 
the  forces  of  competition,  rather  than 
fixed  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
many  brokers  would.  In  fact,  raise  them. 
Fixed  rates,  the  stockbrokers  argued, 
were  tnerelore  to  the  public's  advantage. 
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Recently,  however,  the  brokers 
dramatically  switched  their  position,  and 
asked  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  approve  a  10-  to  15-percent 
increase  in  the  fixed  fees  they  charge 
their  customers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
this  request.  While  it  may  be  necessary 
for  some  stockbrokers  to  raise  their 
prices  to  meet  the  rising  costs  that  all 
businesses  are  now  experiencing,  that  de- 
cision should  be  made  by  each  individual 
broker,  based  on  his  individual  cost  and 
competitive  situation.  That  decision 
should  not  be  made  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  or  by  the  SEC,  to  be  im- 
posed upon  all  stockbrokers. 

If  the  decision  were  left  to  each  in- 
dividual broker,  as  it  would  be  if  fixed 
commissions  were  eliminated,  efficient 
brokers  might  choose  not  to  raise  their 
charges  at  all,  or  to  raise  them  less  than 
other,  inefficient  brokers.  Under  the  fixed 
rate  system,  however,  all  brokers  must 
charge  the  higher  rate.  Thus,  it  is  the  in- 
efiBcient  broker  that  determines  the  fixed 
rate  which,  of  course,  increases  the  cost 
of  the  investment  to  the  customer. 

Moreover,  if  brokers  were  allowed  to 
set  their  own  prices,  they  might  offer 
different  packages  of  services  to  their 
customers,  at  different  price  levels.  Cus- 
tomers would  be  able  to  purchase  and  pay 
for  only  those  services  they  desired. 
Under  the  Inflexible  fixed  rate  system, 
however,  customers  are  denied  this  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  SEC  has  stated  that 
it  will  hold  public  hearings  on  this  re- 
quest for  a  10-  to  15-percent  increase  in 
the  fixed  fees  now  charged  by  stockbrok- 
ers. I  hope  that  the  public  will  make  it- 
self heard,  and  that  the  agency  will  lis- 
ten. I  am  convinced  of  the  correctness 
of  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance 
that  fixed  fees  charged  by  stockbrokers 
are  not  in  the  public  Interest.  I  trust 
that  the  SEC  will  not  lend  its  support  to 
this  practice  by  approving  an  increase  In 
these  fixed  prices. 


THE  WHOLE  TRUTH  IS  YET  TO 
COME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pi-evious  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  J  Ms.  Abzuc)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  extraordinary  4,000-word  state- 
ment May  22  presenting  still  another 
version  of  his  role  In  the  Watergate 
scandal  provides  us  with  a  tantalizing 
glimpse  into  the  secret  police  state  op- 
erating out  of  the  White  House. 

By  the  President's  own  admission,  he 
sanctioned  plans  for  such  illegal  actions 
as  "surreptitious  entry" — breaking  and 
entering,  in  effect — "on  specified  cate- 
gories of  targets  In  specified  situations 
relating  to  national  security."  The  plan 
involved  the  FBI,  CIA.  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency. 

According  to  Mr.  Nixon,  approval  of 
that  particular  plan  was  rescinded — he 
does  not  say  by  whom — after  FBI  Direc- 


tor J.  Edgar  Hoover  refused  to  go  along 
v.iih  it  for  reasons  that  he  does  not  ex- 
plain. This  secret,  expanded  lawtireaking 
"intelligence"  operation  was  under  ac- 
tive consideration  in  the  White  House  in 
June  and  July  1970. 

In  December  1970,  the  President  tells 
us,  he  proceeded  to  create  an  Intelli- 
gence Evaluation  Committee,  including 
representatives  of  the  White  House,  CIA, 
FBI,  National  Security  Agency,  the  De- 
partments of  Justice,  Treasury,  and  De- 
fense, and  the  Secret  Service. 

The  President  indicates  that  he  cre- 
ated this  overall  agency  to  oversee  "do- 
mestic Intelligence,"  because  of  his  con- 
cern over  FBI  Director  Hoover's  severing 
of  liaison  with  the  CIA  and  all  other 
agencies  except  the  White  House.  Here, 
too,  we  are  offered  just  a  glimpse  into  the 
rivalry  among  the  various  intelligence 
groups  and  the  special  status  enjoyed 
by  Mr.  Hoover,  who  felt  free  to  act  as  he 
pleased  regardless  of  the  President's 
wishes. 

As  a  longtime  critic  of  the  FBI  who 
never  shared  in  the  adulation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hoover,  I  would  say  at  this  point  that 
the  unusual  power  held  by  Mr.  Hoover 
rested  in  his  control  of  secret  files  his 
agency  gathered  containing  information 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans, 
including  Government  officials,  and 
Members  of  Congress  and  many  prom- 
inent leaders. 

According  to  former  FBI  Assistant  Di- 
rector William  C.  Sullivan,  as  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Post  May  15,  1973,  Mr. 
Hoover  "was  a  master  blackmailer  and 
he  did  it  with  considerable  finesse  despite 
the  deterioration  of  his  mind." 

Mr.  Sullivan  reported  that  secret  wire- 
tap FBI  files,  including  wiretap  records 
relating  to  the  case  of  Daniel  Ellsberg. 
were  turned  over  by  him  to  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Robert  Mardian.  They 
eventually  wound  up  in  a  White  House 
safe.  According  to  the  New  York  Post 
story,  the  secret  files  were  moved  to  the 
White  House  because  it  was  feared  that 
Hoover  might  use  them  "In  some  man- 
ner" against  President  Nixon  and  At- 
torney General  John  Mitchell. 

In  ills  belated  report  on  the  superspy 
Intelligence  Evaluation  Committee  which 
he  created,  Mr.  Nixon  again  strains  cre- 
dulity by  saying  that  if  this  committee 
"went  beyond  its  charter  and  did  engage 
in  any  Illegal  activities,  it  was  totally 
without  my  knowledge  or  authority."  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  earlier 
in  1970  had  authorized  Illegal  activities, 
including  "breaking  and  entering,"  by 
these  same  espionage  agencies,  why 
should  they  have  suddenly  expected  him 
to  have  any  qualms  about  breaking  the 
law? 

In  his  May  23  statement  the  President 
also  admits  that  in  June  1971,  a  week 
after  publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers, 
he  approved  the  creation  of  the  White 
House  special  investigations  unit,  the 
group  that  later  became  known  as  "the 
plumbers,"  to  stop  so  called  national 
security  leaks.  This  Is  the  group,  led  by 
Watergate  Conspirators  Howard  Hunt 
and  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  that  burglarized 


the  office  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychia- 
trist. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  belatedly  confesses 
that  he  did  attempt  to  restrict  the  FBI's 
investigation  of  Watergate,  allegedly  be- 
cause he  felt  it  would  expose  CIA  and 
other  national  security  operations  which 
he  thought  were  involved  in  the  case. 
Here,  too,  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  us  think 
that  he  was  trj'ing  to  keep  the  CIA  out 
of  the  Watergate  scandal  at  the  very 
time  that  his  closest  associates  in  the 
White  House  were  trying  to  make  the 
CIA  take  the  rap  for  it,  according  to 
evidence  presented  to  the  Senate  investi- 
gating committee.  If  Mr.  Nixon  was 
worried  that  the  CIA  was  involved,  why 
did  he  not  just  call  in  CIA  Director 
Richard  Helms  to  find  out.  Mr.  Helms 
says  the  President  never  asked  him  about 
this. 

By  May  22,  Mr.  Nixon  is  admitting 
that  he  left  vital  information  about  his 
Watergate  role  out  of  his  April  30  nation- 
wide television  address  in  which  he 
assured  us  that  there  would  be  no  "white- 
wash" and  that  the  integrity  of  the 
White  House  "must  be  real,  not  trans- 
parent." He  simply  neglected  to  inform 
the  American  people  in  a  speech  which 
was  widely  portrayed  as  the  definitive 
story  that  he  had  indeed  attempted  to 
cover  up  some  aspects  of  Watergate. 
Presidential  Counsel  Leonard  Garment 
on  May  22  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  President's  latest 
Watergate  statements  and  his  earlier 
ones  by  saying  that  Mr.  Nixon  now  has 
a  clearer  recollection  of  the  events 
surroimding  the  burglary.  Are  we  ex- 
pected to  believe  that  the  President  sim- 
ply forgot  that  he  had  told  the  FBI  to 
limit  its  investigation? 

Mr.  Nixon's  rationale  for  the  covert 
operations  that  led  to  the  commission 
of  felonies  against  private  citizens  and 
one  of  our  two  major  political  parties  Is 
his  concern  for  national  security.  And 
once  again,  as  he  did  In  his  April  30 
speech,  he  Invokes  allusions  to  national 
security  and  patriotism  in  an  effort  to 
cut  off  any  further  investigation  of  his 
role  in  Watergate  and  associated  illegal 
activities. 

Like  King  Louis  XIV,  who  said 
"L'etat  c'est  mol,"  Mr.  Nixon  equates  na- 
tional security  with  his  own  preserva- 
tion and  his  own  policies.  This  President, 
who  rode  to  national  prominence  as  one 
of  the  chief  witch-hunters  during  the 
McCarthy  period  of  the  1950's,  conjures 
up  a  hysterical  vision  of  the  summer  of 
1969  and  1970.  referring  to  a  wave  of 
bombings  and  explosions  on  college  cam- 
puses, guerrilla-style  warfare,  and  dem- 
onstrations. He  even  hints  darkly  that 
"some  of  the  disruptive  activities  were 
receiving  foreign  support." 

What  actually  was  happening  at  that 
time?  Mr.  Nixon  was  concerned  with 
"security  leaks"  which  revealed  that  the 
United  States  was  conducting  illegal 
bombing  operations  and  "incursions"  of 
American  ground  troops  in  Cambodia. 
The  Cambodians  knew  they  were  being 
bombed.  The  North  Vietnamese  and 
South   Vietnamese   Governments   knew 
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Cambodia  was  being  bombed.  The  only 
ones  who  were  not  supposed  to  know,  un- 
der Mr.  Nixon's  definition  of  national 
security,  were  the  American  people. 

In  response  to  Nixon's  invaslou  of 
Cambodia,  thousands  of  Americans,  not 
only  on  campuses  but  In  cities  all  over 
the  Nation,  joined  in  demonstrations  to 
protest  the  widening  of  the  war  which 
the  President  had  said  he  would  stop 
when  elected.  That  controversy  and  de- 
bate extended  into  the  Congress  and  in- 
deed, there  was  a  conflict  involving  na- 
tional security.  Opponents  of  the  war, 
whose  patriotism  I  will  match  with  the 
President's  any  day,  maintained  that 
the  administration's  continuation  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  was  directly  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Yet,  Mr.  Nixon  admittedly  used  these 
legitimate  protests  and  demonstrations 
which  are  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  as  an  excuse  to 
set  up  his  clandestine  Intelligence  Eval- 
uation Committee  to  spy  on  antiwar 
groups,  minority,  and  radical  groups.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  May  21  that 
the  unit  is  now  clandestinely  operated 
out  of  the  Justice  Department's  Internal 
Security  Division.  According  to  the 
Times,  Government  investigators  are 
"now  attempting  to  determine  whether 
some  of  the  intelligence  committee's 
highly  classified  reports  may  have  been 
used  by  other  Justice  Department  agen- 
cies and  the  White  House  to  justify  un- 
dercover and  double  agent  activities 
against  suspected  opposition  groups,  In- 
cluding Democrats  opposed  to  the  Nixon 
administration. ' ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  recent  cases — the 
Berrlgan  trial  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  the 
Camden  trial — have  presented  shocking 
evidence  of  how  FBI  provocateurs  were 
used  to  entrap  antiwar  groups  and  at- 
tempt to  lead  them  into  illegal  actions. 
In  the  Camden  case,  17  of  the  so-called 
"Camden  28"  were  acquitted  several  days 
ago  by  a  Jury  which  was  appalled  at 
disclosures  that  a  paid  Informer  for  the 
F^I  had  in  fact  provided  the  tools  and 
the  training  for  the  defendants  who 
broke  into  a  Federal  building  to  destroy 
draft  records.  The  evidence  revealed  that 
the  informer  actually  reactivated  the  il- 
legal foray  after  the  protestors  had  all 
but  abandoned  it. 

As  the  New  York  Times  noted  edi- 
torially May  23 : 

The  government's  game  plan  could  only 
be  Interpreted  as  a  deliberate  political  man- 
euver to  use  the  protesters  as  dupes  In  the 
Administration's  design  to  discredit  foes  of 
Its  Vietnam  policy. 

We  have  also  heard  reports  of  espio- 
nage and  double  agent  provocations  In 
legitimate  political  activities  by  Amer- 
ican citizens;  we  have  heard  of  fake 
prowar  advertisements  and  inspired 
telegrams  campaigns:  we  have  heard  of 
agents  being  flown  to  Washington  to  dis- 
rupt demonstrations:  we  have  even  heard 
of  Government  provocateurs  who  were 
used  in  an  attempt  to  attack  Daniel  Ells- 
berg  physically  as  he  addressed  a  peace 
rally  in  the  Capital. 

These  are  activities  that  one  asso- 
ciates with  a  police  state,  and  these  are 


the  kinds  of  illegal  activities  inspired 
and  condoned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  saw  the  culmination 
of  lawlessness  and  disorder  on  the  part 
of  the  Nixon  administration  in  the  il- 
legal dragnet  arrests  of  thousands  of 
peace  demonstrators  ordered  by-  Attor- 
ney General  Mitchell  in  Washington 
over  a  period  of  several  days  in  May 
1971. 

In  his  most  recent  statement  In  which 
he  attempts  to  bring  down  a  "national 
security"  curtain  to  conceal  his  illegal 
activities,  the  President  refers  to  "the 
tragedies  at  Kent  State  and  Jackson 
State"  imlverslties.  Shortly  before  these 
young  students  were  massacred,  the 
President  had  referred  to  student  peace 
demonstrators  as  "bums."  Yet  despite 
an  FBI  report  confirming  that  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen's  shooting  down  of 
four  students  at  Kent  State  on  May  4, 
1970.  was  "unnecessary,  imwarranted, 
and  inexcusable,"  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  refused  to  submit  the  issue  to  a 
Federal  grand  jury.  The  killers  of  four 
innocent  young  boys  and  girls  remain  at 
large,  despite  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Justice  Department  by  50,000  Americans 
asking  for  a  Federal  review  of  the  case 
and  due  process  of  law.  This  is  the 
tragedy. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  apparently  viewed  his 
accession  to  control  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment as  a  blank  check  for  Illegal 
activities,  whether  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Nixon  as  President  or  as  a  political  can- 
didate for  reelection.  According  to  testi- 
mony by  James  McCord  before  the  Sen- 
ate investigating  committee,  Mr.  Mit- 
chell authorized  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  coun- 
sel for  CREEP  and  also  one  of  the  so- 
called  "plumbers."  to  break  into  the 
offices  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  last  summer 
to  steal  "blackmail  type  information  in- 
volving a  Democratic  candidate  for 
President."  Hank  Greenspan,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  newspaper.  Is  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times  May  23  as  charging 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  burglary 
attempt  was  to  acquire  signed  memo- 
randa by  Howard  Hughes,  the  indus- 
trialist, a  major  contributor  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  reelection  campaign. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  aspect  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  April  30  and  May  22  statements 
lies  in  what  he  has  not  said. 

He  has  not  yet  commented  on  the  fact 
that  while  he  was  at  his  home  in  San 
Clemen te  he  met  with  the  judge  In  the 
Ellsberg  case  who  was  reportedly  offered 
the  FBI  directorship  by  Presidential  As- 
sistant John  Ehrlichman. 

He  has  not  commented  on  the  extra- 
ordinary financial  arrangements  of 
CREEP  under  the  direction  of  Mitchell 
and  Maurice  Stans,  in  which  corpora- 
tions and  wealthy  businessmen  virtually 
stood  in  line  to  stuff  millions  of  dollars, 
reported  and  unreported,  into  CREEP'S 
floating  treasury  and  safes  as  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  administration  favors. 

He  has  not  commented  on  the  im- 
savory  GOP  convention  arrangements 
with  ITT.  on  the  Vesco  deal,  the  wheat 
deal,  the  milk  price  deal. 

He  has  not  explained  satisfactorily  how 
he  could  have  been  so  oblivious  to  and 


imknowing  of  activities  pursued  by  his 
closest  appointed  advisers  and  friends. 

He  has  not  explained  how  he  can  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  some  of  these  "ex- 
cesses," as  he  calls  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  seeking  to  avoid  any  of  the 
consequences  of  these  illegal  acts. 

In  his  April  30  TV  address,  Mr.  Nixon 
said  he  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
store confidence  to  remove  from  office 
Attorney  General  Klelndlenst.  although 
he  had  "no  personal  involvement  what- 
ever In  this  matter."  because  he  "has  been 
a  close  personal  and  professional  asso- 
ciate of  some  of  those  who  are  involved  in 
this  case." 

Exactly  the  same  words  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  President  himself.  He  was  not 
only  the  personal  and  professional  asso- 
ciate of  Messrs.  Haldeman,  Ehrlichman, 
Dean,  Mitchell.  Stans,  Magruder,  et 
cetera,  he  was  their  employer. 

As  Prof.  Arthur  Bestor  has  said  in  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
calling  on  him  to  resign — the  New  Re- 
public. May  26. 1973: 

The  various  activities  that  are  now  becom- 
ing knovra — ranging  from  the  forgery  of 
documents  of  "sensitive"  flies,  from  the 
"washing"  of  money  (thieves'  argot)  to  the 
rifling  of  a  psychiatrist's  office — were  car- 
ried out  for  your  beneflt,  by  persons  well 
known  to  you,  working  in  White  House  of- 
flces  over  which  no  one  but  you  could  or  did 
exercise  supervision  and  control. 

It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  that  all 
this  was  done,  over  periods  measured  In 
months  and  even  years,  without  the  slightest 
Inkling  reaching  you.  It  U  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  whole  tone  of  the 
administration  was  set  by  subordinates,  act- 
ing directly  contrary  to  your  wishes.  It  Is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  that  the  readi- 
ness of  your  henchmen  to  violate  the  law 
time  after  time  was  the  result  of  their  own 
Innate  criminal  propensities,  and  not  the 
result  of  an  understanding  or  belief  on  their 
part  that  you,  as  the  ultimate  beneficiary, 
would  approve,  albeit  in  silence  and  secrecy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
carriage of  justice  to  assume  that  the 
question  of  Mr.  Nixon's  innocence  of  any 
wrongdoing  hinges  on  whether  he  had 
prior  knowledge  of  the  Watergate  bur- 
glary of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee headquarters  or  the  subsequent 
coverup.  At  question  is  his  entire  conduct 
in  office,  his  entire  reelection  campaign, 
his  Invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  American  citizens,  the  violation  of  his 
oath  of  office  "to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution,"  his  attempt  to 
undermine  the  separation  of  powers 
among  the  executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial branches,  and  his  continuing  un- 
constitutional actions  in  Cambodia. 

This  is  the  larger  context  in  which  the 
President's  conduct  must  be  examined. 

We  are  all  aware  of  rising  demands 
that  the  President  resign  from  office  to 
save  the  country  from  months  of  agoniz- 
ing investigation  of  all  the  facets  of  this 
disgraceful  and  unprecedented  situation 
In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  important 
for  the  American  people  to  learn  the 
whole  truth  about  how  this  administra- 
tion has  operated  and  to  learn  how  close 
they  came  to  living  in  a  police  state. 
Whether  James  McCord  or  any  of  the 
other  Watergate  participants  go  to  jail 
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is  not  the  major  issue.  Whether  Halde- 
man. Ehrlichman,  Dean.  Mitchell.  Stans, 
and  the  others  are  foimd  guilty  of  break- 
ing the  law  and  are  punished  is  not  the 
major  issue,  either,  though  I  believe  they 
must  pay  the  penalty  if  they  are  con- 
victed of  wrongdoing.  The  issue  Is  the 
role  of  the  President  himself  in  all  these 
matters.  Under  our  Constitution  it  is  the 
function  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  determine  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  has  been  such  as  to  war- 
rant his  impeachment. 

I  believe  this  is  a  duty  the  House  owes 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  American 
people. 

Following  is  a  commentary  by  Nicholas 
von  Hoffmsm  with  some  pimgent  reflec- 
tions on  the  process  of  Impeachment: 
A  Selt-Imfeachment  Lesson 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

On  March  3,  1868,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives voted  articles  of  Impeachment  against 
President  Andrew  Johnson.  Most  of  us  have 
been  taught  that  this  first  and  only  trial  of 
a  President  was  the  work  of  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives controlled  by  a  mad-dog  ma- 
jority who  conxe  down  to  us  through  history 
under  the  name  of  Radical  Republicans. 

A  second  look  shows  that  was  not  the  case. 
The  House  was  not  the  property  of  the  Radi- 
cals who  were  a  decided  numerical  minority. 
That  the  17th  President  of  the  tJnlted  States 
came  within  one  vote  of  the  two-thirds 
needed  in  the  Senate  to  throw  him  out  was 
owing  to  the  conservatives  who  ttimed 
against  him. 

They  did  so  very  reluctantly,  with  the  same 
misgivings  that  conservative  members  of 
Congress  a  century  later  have  about  convict- 
ing Richard  Nixon.  Thus  we  find  Sen.  James 
W.  Orlmes  of  Iowa  writing  In  March,  1867. 
that,  ".  .  .  we  had  better  submit  to  two  years 
of  misrule  .  .  .  than  to  subject  the  country, 
Its  Institutions  and  its  credit,  to  the  shock 
of  an  Impeachment.  I  have  always  thought 
so.  and  everybody  Is  now  apparently  coming 
to  my  conclusion."  (This  quote  is  filched 
from  a  nifty,  new  book  titled  "The  Impeach- 
ment and  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson."  by  Mi- 
chael Lee  Benedict.  W.  W.  Norton.  New  York, 
1973.  $6.95.) 

What  happened  in  the  time  between 
Orlmes'  letter  and  a  year  later  when  opinion 
had  completely  reversed  itself  and  the  House 
voted  to  put  the  President  on  trial?  The 
answer  Is  that  in  the  Intervening  time  John- 
son drove  Congress  to  do  what  it  never  want- 
ed to  do.  He  Impeached  himself.  Again  and 
again,  he  refused  to  carry  out  the  laws  Con- 
gress passed  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
South. 

Each  time  he  evaded  congressional  intent 
and  new  laws  were  passed  to  hem  him  In 
tighter,  he  would  burst  through  them.  At 
the  same  time  he  began  making  moves  that 
suggested  to  some  people  In  Congress  he 
was  also  preparing  a  military  coup.  That  he 
actually  was  is  extremely  doubtful;  and 
even  if  he  had  such  an  act  against  the  Re- 
public in  mind,  it  could  never  have  been 
brought  off.  Our  two  greatest  generals.  Grant 
and  Sherman,  knew  they  served  under  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  not  to  the  President  but 
to  the  Constitution. 

What  Is  important  to  understand  about 
the  Impeachment  proceedings  against  John- 
son was  that  Congress  never  wanted  it  and 
sought  every  way  over  a  period  of  three  years 
to  avoid  It.  It  did  so  not  only  because  of  the 
conservative  sentiments  of  men  like  Grimes, 
but  also  because,  then  like  now,  our  Con- 
gresses are  amorphous,  criss-crossed  bodies 
which  cannot  strongly  coalesce  on  a  single, 
uncompromlsed  position  without  enormous 


outside  pressure.  Johnson  applied  that  pres- 
sure. He  pushed  them  to  it  by  repeated  and 
dangerous  violations  of  the  laws  they  passed. 

Yet  none  of  his  conduct  was  criminal.  The 
crimes  his  enemies  accused  him  of  were  not 
Indictable  offenses.  He  was  charged  with  us- 
ing the  constitutional  power  of  bis  office 
against  the  constitutionally  passed  laws  of 
the  nation.  These  are  not  crimes  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  They  may  be  the 
gravest  kind  of  political  or  even  constitu- 
tional offenses  but  they  are  In  no  way  akin 
to  mugging. 

This  brings  us  to  Richard  Nixon.  He  is 
most  widely  suspected  in  the  Watergate  dis- 
grace of  having  committed  ordinary,  indicta- 
ble offenses.  Presumably,  if  a  prima  facie  case 
can  be  made,  and  a  grand  Jury  with  the  guts 
to  do  It  could  be  assembled,  he  would  be  In- 
dicted In  the  same  fashion  that  two  of  hlB 
former  Cabinet  members  already  have.  You 
don't  have  to  Impeach  him  for  that. 

Richard  Nixon  will  have  to  make  Congress 
Impeach  him.  He  may  do  it.  If  It  should  come 
to  that,  impeachment  won't  be  detonated 
by  strong  Indications  that  he  had  prior 
knowledge  of  Watergate,  but  by  the  lengths 
he  bad  gone  to  conceal  and  protect  his  agents. 
That's  what's  getting  him  In  trouble,  and 
there  is  no  sign  even  now  that  he  and  his 
people  have  stopped  manufacturing  false 
trails,  prejurtes,  lies  and  evasions. 

His  prtdefxil  going  on  and  on  and  on  has 
converted  what  might  have  been  but  another 
sordid  episode  in  a  not  so  elevated  career 
Into  such  a  defiance  of  Congress  that  It  may 
be  forced  to  take  up  the  challenge  against 
the  win  of  even  the  Democrats  who  certainly 
don't  want  this  man  tossed  out  now,  there- 
by giving  Agnew  time  to  build  an  election  in 
his  own  right. 

Yet  Richard  Nixon  is  encouraged  to  make 
his  own  disaster  by  the  loyalty  and  obedience 
of  his  subordinates,  both  In  the  White  House 
and  the  upper  echelons  of  career  government 
service,  military  and  civilian.  They're  smitten 
with  a  kind  of  a  Klserism,  an  unthinking 
worshipful  subservience  to  the  man  and  the 
office,  which  compels  them  to  carry  out  every 
command. 

When  President  Andrew  Johnson  tried  to 
use  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  In  this  way 
by  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  full  general, 
that  conservative  military  man  urged  the 
Senate  to  vote  against  his  own  promotion. 
Gen.  Alexander  Halg,  whose  chief  accom- 
plishment, it  now  appears,  is  the  ability  to 
order  phones  tapped  in  10  languages,  plays 
the  good  servant  and  accepts  all  his  master 
hands  him. 

Given  his  inflexibility  of  purpose  bom  of 
pride,  conviction,  fear  and  guilt,  surrounded 
by  Hunlsh  subordinates  who  respond 
"Jawohl"  to  every  order,  this  man  could 
drive  Congress  to  do  it.  The  Issue  may  be 
the  concealments  of  Watergate  or  even  Cam- 
bodia, but  If  it  comes  to  the  sticking  point 
It  will  be  Richard  Nixon  who  will  have 
forced  his  own  impeachment. 


BOARD   FOR   INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING  ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill,  by  request,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
to  authorize  the  continuation  of  assist- 
ance to  Radio  Fi-ee  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  draft  legislation  was  received  by 
the  House  from  the  Department  of  State 


on  May  21.  1973,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  place  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  letter  from  the  Department  of  State : 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  18, 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker,    House    of    Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  Is  enclosed  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  draft  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  establishment  of  a 
Board  for  International  Broexlcastlng  and  to 
euthorlze  the  continuation  of  assistance  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  (RFE)  and  Radio  Liberty 
(RL). 

On  May  7,  1973,  the  President  made  public 
the  report  of  the  Presidential  Study  Com- 
mission on  International  Radio  Broadcasting 
and  announced  his  Intention  to  submit  leg- 
islation to  the  Congress  In  accordance  with 
its  recommendations.  These  are  reflected  In 
the  enclosed  blU.  It  would  declare  that  open 
communication  of  Information  and  Ideas 
among  people,  particularly  as  transmitted 
by  RFE  and  RL  to  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  USSR,  contributes  to  inter- 
national peace  and  serves  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Bocu-d  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  to  make  grants  In  sup- 
port of  broadcasting  by  RFE  and  RL.  In 
addition  to  assuming  financial  account- 
ability for  grant  funds,  the  Board  would 
review  and  evaluate  the  mission  and  opera- 
tions of  the  stations,  assess  the  quality, 
effectiveness  and  professional  integrity  of 
their  broadcasts  within  the  context  of  the 
broad  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  and  foster  efficiency  and  economy  in 
station  operations. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  enact- 
ment of  this  proposed  legislation  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Marshall  Wright, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary, 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Draft  Bill 
To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  to  author- 
ize the  continuation  of  assistance  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Act  of  1973". 
declaration   of  purposes 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares: 

(1)  That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  promote  the  right  of  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression.  Including  the  free- 
dom "to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  Information 
and  ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless 
of  frontiers,"  in  accordance  with  Article  19 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights: 

(2)  That  open  communication  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  contributes  to  International  peace  and 
stability,  and  that  the  promotion  of  such 
communication  is  in  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  That  Free  Europe,  Inc.,  and  the  Radio 
Liberty  Committee,  Inc.  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty) . 
have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness  In 
furthering  the  open  communication  of  in- 
formation and  Ideas  in  Eastern  E^urope  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
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(4)  That  the  continuation  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  as  Independent 
broadcast  naedla,  operating  In  a  manner  not 
inconsistent  with  the  broad  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  high  professional  standards,  Is 
In  the  national  Interest;  and 

(5)  That  In  order  to  provide  an  effective 
Instrumentality  for  the  continuation  of  as- 
sistance to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  and  to  encourage  a  constructive 
dialog  with  the  peoples  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Eastern 
Europe,  It  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting. 

ESTABLISHMENT     AND     ORCANIZATIOM 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)(1)  CoMPOsmoN  OF  Board. — The  Board 
shall  consist  of  seven  members,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  ex  officio  members.  The  President 
shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  five  voting  members, 
one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  Chairman. 
Not  more  than  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be 
of  the  same  political  party.  The  chief  operat- 
ing executive  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the 
chief  operating  executive  of  Radio  Liberty 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  and 
shall  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
Board,  but  shall  not  vote  in  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Board. 

(2)  Selection — Members  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  are  not  concurrently 
regular  fuUtlme  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Such  members  shall  be 
selected  by  the  President  from  among  Ameri- 
cans distinguished  In  the  fields  of  foreign 
policy  or  mass  communications. 

(3)  Term  of  Office  of  Presidentially- 
appointed  Members — In  appointing  the  Ini- 
tial voting  members  of  the  Board,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  three  of  the  members 
appointed  by  him  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years  and  two  members  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  Thereafter  the  term  of 
office  of  each  member  of  the  Board  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  three  years.  The  President 
shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  members  to  fill  va- 
cancies occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
a  term.  In  which  case  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term.  Any  member  whose  term  has  ex- 
pired may  serve  until  his  successor  hsis  been 
appointed  and  qualified. 

(4)  Term  of  Office  of  Ex  Officio  Mem- 
bers— Ei  Officio  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  on  the  Board  during  their  terms  of 
service  as  chief  operating  executives  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  or  Radio  Liberty. 

(5 1  Compensation — Members  of  the  Board 
appointed  by  the  President  shall,  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  Board  or  while 
engaged  in  duties  relating  to  such  meetings 
or  In  other  activities  of  the  Board  pursuant 
to  this  section.  Including  travel  time,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  equal  to  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  compensation  pre- 
scribed for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  Section  5316  of  Title  5.  United  States 
Code.  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (6  U.S.C. 
5703  >  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  mtermlttently.  Ex  Officio  members 
of  the  Board  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
compensation  under  this  act,  but  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  as  provided  In  the 
preceding  sentence. 

FTTNCnONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized; 

(1)  To  make  grants  to  Radio  Free  Eiux)pe 
and  to  Radio  Liberty  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  Section  2  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  To  review  and  evaluate  the  mission 


and  operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty,  and  to  assess  the  quality, 
effectiveness  and  professional  Integrity  of 
their  broadcasting  within  the  context  of  the 
broad  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  To  encourage  the  most  efficient  utili- 
zation of  available  resources  by  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  and  to  undertake, 
or  request  that  Radio  Free  Europe  or  Radio 
Liberty  undertake,  such  studies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  identify  areas  in  which  the  op- 
erations of  Radio  Free  Evirope  and  Radio 
Liberty  may  be  made  more  efficient  and 
economical; 

(4)  To  develop  and  apply  such  financial 
procedures,  and  to  make  such  audits  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  as 
the  Board  may  determine  are  necessary,  to 
assure  that  grants  are  applied  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  for  which  such 
grants  are  made; 

(5 1  To  develop  and  apply  such  evaluative 
procediu-es  as  the  Board  may  determine 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  grants  are  ap- 
plied In  a  manner  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
broad  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States  Government; 

(6)  To  appoint  such  staff  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
to  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates; 

(7)  A.  To  procure  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent personal  services  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  rate  provided 
for   GS-18;    and 

B.  To  allow  those  providing  such  services, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  their  regu- 
lar places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (in- 
cluding per  diem  \xi  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  Section  5703  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently, 
while  so  employed; 

(8)  To  report  annually  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  30th 
day  of  October,  summarizing  the  activities 
of  the  Board  during  the  year  ending  the  pre- 
ceding June  30.  and  reviewing  and  evaluat- 
ing the  operation  of  Radio  Free  Etirope  and 
Radio  Liberty  during  such  year;  and 

(9)  To  prescribe  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  deems  necessary  to  govern  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  functions  shall  be  carried 
out. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  foregoing  func- 
tions, the  Board  shall  bear  in  mind  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  the  professional  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

RECORDS  and  AUDn 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  shall  require  that 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  keep 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act,  the  total  cost  of  the  undertakings 
or  programs  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  Is  given  or  used,  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  undertakings  or  programs 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Board  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
or  the  (Comptroller  General  may  be  related 
or  pertinent  to  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act. 

ROLE  or  THX  SECRETAXT  OT    STATK 

Sec.  6.  To  assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out 
its  functions,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 


provide  the  Board  with  such  information 
regarding  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

PtlBLIC    SUPPORT 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  receive 
donations,  bequests,  devices,  gifts  and  other 
forms  of  contributions  of  cash,  services, 
and  other  property,  from  persons,  corpora- 
tions, foundations,  and  all  other  groups 
and  entitles,  both  within  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  and,  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Property  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  such  property  for  the  carrying 
out  of  Its  functions.  For  the  purposes  of 
sections  170,  2055,  and  2522  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended  (26  V&.C. 
170,  2025.  or  2522) ,  the  Board  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  corporation  described  In  section  170 
(c)(2),  2056(a)(2),  or  2522(a)(2)  of  the 
code,  as  the  case  may  be. 

FINANCING 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, $50,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1975  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975  such  additional  or  sup- 
plemental amoimts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  law  and  for 
other  nondiscretlonary  costs. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

(b)  To  allow  for  the  orderly  implementa- 
tion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  Radio  Free 
Eiuope  and  to  Radio  Liberty  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate for  their  continued  operation  until 
a  majority  of  the  voting  members  of  the 
Board  have  been  appointed  and  qualified, 
and  until  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated tmder  this  Act  axe  available  to  the 
Board. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  O. 
MILLS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the  pass- 
ing of  our  colleague,  William  Mills  of 
the  First  District  of  Maryland.  At  a  later 
date  I  will  request  that  a  date  be  set 
for  a  eulogy  in  his  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  move  that  the 
House  stand  in  recess  \wtil  12:30  in 
honor  of  and  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Bill  Mills. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RECESS 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  12  min- 
utes a.m.> ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  un- 
til 12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  12 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
PILE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 382  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  have  permission 
to  file  a  report  on  House  Resolution  382 
until  midnight  tomorrow  night. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  38,  AIR- 
PORT DEVELOPMENT  ACCELERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (S.  38)  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  U.S.  share  of 
allowable  project  costs  under  such 
act,  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
certain  State  taxation  of  persons  in  air 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes : 
CoNFTSiNCE  Report    (H.  Reft.  No.  93-226) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  38) 
to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to  Increase  the 
V&.  share  of  allowable  project  costs  under 
such  Act,  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  certain  State 
taxation  of  persons  in  air  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airport 
Development  Acceleration  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Section  11(2)  of  the  Alriwrt  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U5.C. 
1711)  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,"  the 
following :  "and  security  equipment  required 
of  the  sponsor  by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or 
regulation  for  the  safety  and  security  of 
persons  and  property  on  the  airport.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  VS.C 
1714 (a) ) ,  Is  amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  "1975"  in  paragraph 

(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1973,  and 
•275,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975":  and 

(3)   by  striking  out  "1976"  In  paragn^jh 

(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1973,  and 
•36,000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1974 
and  1975". 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1714(b))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$840,000,000"  In  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  Insertmg  In  lieu 
thereof  "$1,460,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "extend  beyond"  in 
the  second  sentence  thereof  and  by  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "be  incurred  after ';  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and""  U\  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  inserting  Immediately 
before  the  period  ",  an  aggregate  amount 
exceeding  $1,150,000,000  prior  to  June  30, 
1974,  and  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding 
•1,460,000,000   prior   to   June   30,    1975". 

Sec.  4.  Section  16(c)(1)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49 
tI.S.C.  1716(c) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  in 
the  last  sentence  thereof  "or  the  United 
States  or  an  agency  thereof"  after  "public 
agency". 

Sec.  5.  Section  17  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1717)  relating  to  United  States  share  of 
project  costs,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng : 


"(a)  Genkral  Provision. — ^Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the 
United  States  share  of  allowable  project 
costs  payable  on  account  of  any  approved 
airport  development  project  submitted  under 
section  16  of  this  part  may  not  exceed — 

"(1)  50  per  centum  for  sponsors  whose 
airports  enplane  not  less  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  total  annual  passengers  enplaned  by 
air  carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board;  and 

"(2)  75  per  centum  for  sponsors  whose 
airports  enplane  less  than  l  per  centum  of 
the  total  annual  passengers  enplaned  by  air 
carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  for  sponsors  of  general  avia- 
tion or  reliever  airports.";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Satety  Certification  and  Stcxram 
Equipment. — 

"(1)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  cost 
of  an  approved  project  for  alrpwrt  develop- 
ment represents  the  cost  of  safety  equipment 
required  by  rule  or  regulation  for  certifica- 
tion of  an  airport,  under  section  612  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  the  United 
States  share  may  not  exceed  82  per  centum 
of  the  allowable  cost  thereof  with  respect 
to  airport  development  project  grant  agree- 
ments entered  Into  after  May  10,  1971. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  cost 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represents  the  cost  of  security  equip- 
ment required  by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or 
regulation,  the  United  States  share  may  not 
exceed  82  per  centum  of  the  allowable  cost 
thereof  with  respect  to  airport  development 
project  grant  agreements  entered  Into  after 
September  28,  1971.". 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  12(a) 
of  the  Airport  and  Alrw.<»y  Development  Act 
of  1970  (49  U.S.C.  1712(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two  years"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "three  years". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"State  Taxation  of  Air  Commerce 
"Sec.  1113.  (a)  No  State  (or  political  sub- 
division thereof.  Including  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories or  possessions  of  the  United  States  or 
political  agencies  of  two  or  more  States) 
shall  levy  or  collect  a  tax.  fee.  head  charge. 
or  other  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
persons  traveling  in  air  commerce  or  on  the 
carriage  of  persons  traveling  in  air  commerce 
or  on  the  sale  of  air  transportation  or  on  the 
gross  receipts  derived  therefrom;  except  that 
any  State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
including  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  District  of  Col- 
lunbla,  the  territories  or  possessions  of  the 
United  States  or  political  agencies  of  two 
or  more  States)  which  levied  a  tax.  fee.  head 
charge,  or  other  charge,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, on  persons  traveling  in  air  commerce  or 
on  the  carriage  of  persons  traveling  in  air 
commerce  or  on  the  sale  of  air  transporta- 
tion or  on  the  gross  receipts  derived  there- 
from prior  to  May  21,  1970,  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  untU 
December  31.  1973. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
a  State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof,  in- 
cluding the  Commonwealth  of  P>uerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  IslEmds,  Gutmi.  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  territories  or  possessions  of 
the  United  States  or  political  agencies  of 
two  or  more  States)  from  the  levy  or  collec- 
tion of  taxes  other  than  those  enumerated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  including 
property  taxes,  net  Income  taxes,  franchise 
taxes,  and  sales  or  use  taxes  on  the  sale 
of  goods  or  services;  and  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prohibit  a  State  (or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  including  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 


Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories or  possessions  of  the  United  States  or 
political  agencies  of  two  or  more  States) 
owning  or  operating  an  airport  from  levying 
or  collecting  reasonable  rental  charges,  land- 
ing fees,  and  other  service  charges  from 
aircraft  operators  for  the  use  of  airport 
facilities. 

'•(c)  In  the  case  of  any  airport  operating 
authority  which — 

"(1)  has  an  outstanding  obligation  to  re- 
pay a  loan  or  loans  of  amounts  borrowed 
and  expended  for  airport  Improvements; 

"(2)  Is  collecting  without  air  carrier  assist- 
ance, a  head  tax  on  passengers  in  air  trans- 
portation for  the  use  of  Its  facilities;  and 

"(3)  has  no  authority  to  collect  any  other 
tj-pe  of  tax  to  repay  such  loan  or  loans, 
the   provisions  of  subsection    (a)    shall  not 
apply  to  such  authority  until  December  31, 
1973." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  such  Act 
which  appears  under  the  center  heading 

"Title  XI — Miscellaneous" 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowmg : 

■  Sec.  1113.  State  taxation  of  air  commerce.". 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
John  Jarman, 
Brock  Adams, 
Dan  Kuykendall, 
Dick  Shoup, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 
Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Philip  A.  Hart, 
Norris  Cotton, 
James  B.  Pearson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  S.  38  to  amend 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970.  as  amended,  to  increase  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  costs  imder 
such  Act.  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  certain  State 
taxation  of  persons  in  air  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the 
Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
serted a  substitute  text  and  the  Senate  dis- 
agreed to  the  House  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  Senate  bUl, 
the  House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  below. 

Unless  otherwise   indicated,  references  to 
provisions  of  "existing  law"  contained  In  this 
joint  statement  refer  to  provisions  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 
state  taxation  or  air  commerce 
Senate  Bill 

Section  7  of  the  Senate  bUI  provided  for  a 
permanent  prohibition  against  the  levy  or 
collection  of  a  tax  or  other  charge  on  persons 
traveling  in  air  commerce,  or  on  the  carriage 
of  persons  so  traveling,  or  on  the  sale  of  air 
transportation  or  on  the  gross  receipts  derived 
therefrom,  by  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  (including  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vlrg'ln  Islands.  Guam,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  territories  or  pos- 
sessions of   the  United   States,   or  political 
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agencies  of  two  or  more  States) .  There  were 
two  exemptions  from  this  prohibition. 

First,  any  State  which  levied  such  charges 
before  May  21,  1970,  would  be  exempt  from 
the  prohibition  until  July  1, 1973. 

Second,  any  airport  operating  authority 
which  (1)  has  an  outstanding  obligation  to 
repay  money  borrowed  and  expended  for 
airport  Improvements,  (2)  has  collected  a 
head  tax  on  air  passengers,  without  carrier 
assistance,  for  the  use  of  Its  facilities,  and 
(3)  has  no  authority  to  collect  any  other  type 
of  tax  to  repay  the  loan,  would  be  exempt 
from  the  prohibition  until  July  1,  1973. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provided  that  the  pro- 
hibition would  not  extend  to  the  levy  or 
collection  of  other  taxes,  such  as  property 
taxes,  net  Income  taxes,  franchise  taxes,  and 
sales  or  use  taxes,  nor  to  the  levy  or  collec- 
tion of  other  charges  such  as  reasonable 
rental  charges,  landing  fees,  and  other  serv- 
ice charges  from  aircraft  operators  for  the 
use  of  airport  facilities. 

House  Amendment 

The  House  amendment  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the 
exemptions  from  the  prohibition  against  the 
levy  and  collection  of  the  so-called  airline 
passenger  bead  taxes  was  extended  from 
July  1,  1973,  to  December  31,  1973.  and  the 
exemption  with  respect  to  Jurisdictions 
which  impose  such  charges  before  May  21. 
1970,  was  limited  to  those  which  levied  and 
collected  such  charges  rather  than  those 
which  merely  levied  such  charges. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Hoxise  amendment  in  extending  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973,  the  exemptions  from  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  levy  and  collection  of 
the  so-called  airline  passenger  head  taxes, 
and  follows  the  Senate  bill  in  extending  the 
exemptions  to  jtirlsdlctions  which  levied  such 
taxes  before  May  21,  1970,  rather  than  limit- 
ing the  exemptions  to  those  which  levied  and 
collected  such  taxes  before  such  date. 

AIRPORT    AND    AffiWAT    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM 

Annual  authorizations  for  airport  develop- 
ment grants 
Senate  BUI 
Section  3(a)   of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  14(a)  of  existing  law — 

(1)  to  Increase  the  minimum  annual  au- 
thorization for  airport  development  grants  to 
air  carrier  and  reliever  airports  from  $250 
million  per  year  to  $375  million  per  year  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975:  and 

(2)  to  Increase  the  minimum  annual  au- 
thorization for  airport  development  grants  to 
general  aviation  airports  from  $30  million 
per  year  to  $45  million  per  year  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

House  Amendment 

No  provision.  Existing  law  contains  mini- 
mum annual  authorizations  for  each  fiscal 
year  1974  and  1975  of  $250  million  per  year 
for  air  carrier  and  reliever  airports  and  $30 
million  per  year  for  general  aviation  airports. 
Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate bill  except  that — 

( 1 )  the  minimum  annual  authorization  for 
airport  development  grants  to  air  carrier  and 
reliever  airports  Is  increased  from  $250  mil- 
lion per  year  to  $275  million  per  year  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975;  and 

(2)  the  minimum  annual  authorization  for 
airport  development  grants  to  general  avia- 
tion airports  Is  increased  from  $30  million  per 
year  to  S35  million  per  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

Obligational  authority  for  airport  develop- 
ment grants 
Senate  BUI 
Section  3(b)   of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  14(b)  of  existing  law — 

(1)  to  Increase  from  $840  million  to  $1.68 


billion  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  Incur  obligations  to  make 
airport  development  grants: 

(2)  to  provide  a  corresponding  increase 
from  $840  million  to  $1.68  billion  in  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  liquidate  such 
obligations  and  provide  that  not  more  than 
$1.26  billion  in  such  obligations  could  be 
liquidated  before  June  30,  1974,  and  not 
more  than  $1.68  billion  in  such  obligations 
could  be  liquidated  before  June  30,  1975; 
and 

(3)  to  extend  from  June  30,  1976.  to 
June  30,  1978,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  liquidate  obligations  Incurred  before 
July  1.  1976. 

House  Amendment 
The  House  amendment  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bill,  except  that — 

( 1 )  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  incur 
obligations  was  increased  from  $840  million 
to$1.4bmion; 

(2)  the  authority  to  liquidate  obligations 
was  increased  by  a  similar  amount,  from 
$840  million  to  $1.4  billion,  with  the  limita- 
tion that  not  more  than  $1.12  billion  In  such 
obligations  could  be  liquidated  before  June 
30.  1974,  and  not  more  than  $1.4  billion  in 
such  obligations  could  be  liquidated  before 
June  30.  1975:  and 

(3)  there  was  no  extension  of  authority 
to  liquidate  obligations  after  June  30,  1975. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  amends  section 
14(b)  of  existing  law — 

(1)  to  increase  from  $840  mlUlon  to  $1.46 
billion  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  inciu:  obligations  to  make 
airport  development  grants; 

(2)  to  provide  a  corresponding  Increase 
from  $840  million  to  $1.46  billion  in  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  liquidate  such 
obligations  and  provide  that  not  more  than 
$1.16  billion  in  such  obligations  can  be 
liquidated  before  June  30, 1974,  and  not  more 
than  $1.46  billion  in  such  obligations  can  be 
liquidated  before  June  30,  1975;   and 

(3)  to  extend  from  June  30,  1976,  to 
June  30,  1978,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  liquidate  obligations  Incurred  before 
July  1,  1976. 

TTNTTED   STATES  SHARE  OF   PROJECT  COSTS 

In  general 
Senate  Bill 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5  of  the  Senate 
bill  amended  section  17(a)  of  existing  law  to 
provide  that  the  United  States  share  of  al- 
lowable project  costs  of  any  approved  project 
shall  be — 

( 1 )  50  percent  for  sponsors  whose  airports 
enplane  not  less  than  one  percent  of  the  an- 
nual total  of  passengers  enplaned  by  all  cer- 
tificated air  carriers   (large  hubs);   and 

( 2 )  75  percent  for  sponsors  whose  airports 
enplane  less  than  one  percent  of  the  annual 
total  of  passengers  enplaned  by  all  certifi- 
cated air  carriers  ( medliun  hubs,  small  hubs, 
non-hubs,  and  general  aviation  airports) . 
Under  existing  law,  the  United  States  share 
may  not  exceed  50  percent,  regardless  of  the 
passenger  enplanements. 

House  Amendment 
Section  5  of  the  House  amendment  was 
substantially   the  same   as   the  Senate   bill 
except  that — 

(1)  the  Federal  share  may  not  exceed  50 
percent  with  respect  to  airports  classified 
as  large  hubs  and  may  not  exceed  75  percent 
for  smaller  airports,  and 

(2)  the  language  relating  to  the  Federal 
share  allowable  on  account  of  any  approved 
airport  development  project  was  modified 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  amount  allowable 
for  a  project  would  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  passengers  enplaned  at  the  airport 
with  respect  to  which  the  grant  Is  made. 
Under   the   Senate   bill,    the   Federal   share 


would  be  determined  by  the  total  number 
of  passengers  enplaned  for  all  airports  op- 
erated by  the  same  sponsor. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  amendment  In  providing  that  the 
Federal  share  of  allowable  project  costs  may 
not  exceed  50  or  75  percent,  as  the  case  may 
be  with  respect  to  any  given  airport  devel- 
opment grant. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate  bill  in  providing  that  the  Federal  share 
will  be  determined  by  the  total  number  of 
passengers  enplaned  for  all  airports  operated 
by  the  same  sponsor,  except  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  bill  was  modified  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  Federal  share  allow- 
able  for  a  project  would  be  determined  by 
the  total  number  of  passengers  enplaned  for 
all  air  carrier  airports  operated  by  the  same 
sponsor  and  that  sponsors  of  general  a^'latlon 
or  reliever  airports  ( which  have  no  passenger 
enplanements  by  certificated  air  carriers) 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Federal  share  of 
75  percent  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
such  passenger  enplanements  at  air  carrier 
airports  operated  by  the  same  sponsor. 

BQtnPMENT    rot.    SAFETT    CERTITICATION    AND 
SECTTRITT    EQUIPMENT 

Senate  Bill 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5  of  the  Senate 
bill  added  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  section  17 
of  existing  law  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  costs  of  an 
approved  project  shall  be — 

( 1 )  82  percent  of  that  iwrtion  which  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  safety  equipment  required 
for  airport  certification  under  section  612  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  and  In- 
curred under  a  grant  agreement  entered  Into 
after  May  10, 1971;  and 

(2)  82  percent  of  that  portion  which  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  security  equipment  required 
by  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  Incurred  under  a  grant 
agreement  entered  Into  after  September  28. 
1971. 

Under  existing  law,  such  costs  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  general  provision  that  the 
United  States  share  may  not  exceed  60  per- 
cent. 

Section  a  of  the  Senate  bill  also  amended 
section  11(2)  of  existing  law,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  "airport  development",  to  spec- 
ify that  reqiUred  security  equipment  is  a 
part  of  airport  development. 

House  Amendment 

The  House  tmiendment  was  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  except  that  it  provided  that 
the  Federal  share  may  not  exceed  82  percent 
of  the  allowable  costs  of  safety  equipment 
required  for  airport  certification  and  82  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  security  equipment. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

TxuciNAi.  rAcmriKS 

Senate  Bill 

The  Senate  bill  contained  three  provi- 
sions designed  to  make  airport  terminal  fa- 
cilities eligible  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. These  provisions  amended  section  11 
(2)  of  existing  law  (relating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  "airport  development"),  section  17 
(relating  to  United  States  share  of  project 
costs),  and  section  20(b)  (relating  to  cosU 
not  allowed). 

Under  these  provisions,  airport  develop- 
ment would  Include  the  construction,  altera- 
tion, repair,  or  acquisition  of  airport  pas- 
senger terminal  buildings  or  facilities  direct- 
ly related  to  the  handling  of  passengers  or 
their  baggage  at  the  airport  and  the  United 
States  share  would  be  60  percent  of  the  al- 
lowable cost  thereof. 

Under  existing  law  such  facilities  are  not 
eligible  for  Federal  financial  assistance. 
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House  Amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  relating 
to  terminal  facilities  are  omitted  from  the 
conference  substitute. 

AIRPOBT     DEVELOPMENT 

Senate  Bill 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  the 
definition  of  the  term  •airport  development" 
contained  in  section  11(2)  of  existing  law 
to  Include  language  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  terminal  facilities  and  to  security 
equipment  required  by  rule  or  regulation 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  persons  and 
property  on  the  airport,  discussed  above  In 
this  Joint  statement. 

It  also  added  language  providing  that  the 
acquisition,  removal,  improvement,  or  repair 
of  navigation  facilities  at  airports  wotild  be 
a  part  of  "airport  development"  and  thus 
eligible  for  Federal  aid. 

In  addition,  this  section  revised  the  lan- 
guage of  the  definition  to  make  several  tech- 
nical changes  designed  to  clarify  existing  law 
consistent  with  current  practices  under  the 
airport  development  program.  In  doing  so, 
however,  the  Senate  bill  Inadvertently  omit- 
ted language  contained  In  existing  law  under 
which  the  United  States  could  furnish  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
future  airport  development. 

House  Amendment 

The  only  change  in  the  definition  of  "air- 
port development"  contained  in  existing  law 
made  by  the  House  amendment  was  to  add 
language  relating  to  security  equipment  re- 
quired by  rule  or  regulation  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  persons  and  property  on  the 
airport. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

IMPOTTNDMENT  OP  FUNDS 

Senate  Bill 
Section  9  of  the  Senate  bill  stated  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  no  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  expenditure  under  this 
legislation  should  be  subject  to  impound- 
ment by  any  officer  or  employee  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  This  section 
further  provided  that,  for  purposes  of  this 
legislation,  impoundment  Included  with- 
holding or  delaying  the  expenditure  or  obli- 
gation of  funds  and  any  type  of  executive 
action  which  would  preclude  the  obligation 
or  expenditure  of  funds. 

House  Amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  relating 
to  the  hnpoundment  of  funds  are  omitted 
from  the  conference  substitute. 

Hablet  O.  Stagoebs, 
John  Jarman, 
Brock  Adams, 
Dan  Kutkendall, 
Dick  Shoup, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren   O.   Magnuson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Philip  A.  Hart, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
James  B.  Pearson, 
Managers  of  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


have  until  midnight  Saturday  to  file  a 
report  on  H.R.  7806, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  7806  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  SAT- 
URDAY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  the  Speaker  on  Wednes- 
day, March  7,  1973.  the  Chair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair  to 
receive  the  former  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  34  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION  OF  FORMER  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided 
The  SPEAKER.  On  behalf  of  the  Chair 
and  the  Chamber,  I  consider  it  a  high 
honor  and  a  distinct  personal  privilege 
tc  have  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  so 
many  of  our  former  Members  and  col- 
leagues as  may  be  present  here  for  this 
occasion.  We  all  pause  to  welcome  them. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  affair,  and  in  that 
spirit  the  Chair  is  going  to  recognize  the 
floor  leaders  of  both  parties. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  our  former  colleagues  how  pleased  we 
all  are  to  see  you  back  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  know,  that  for  all  of  you  who  have 
served  as  a  Member  of  Congress  this  is 
truly  your  flrst  love,  because  having 
served  In  this  great  body,  you  know  there 
is  no  other  body  in  the  world  like  it, 
where  there  is  open  and  free  debate  un- 
der the  parliamentary  system  that  we 
use.  It  is  just  a  delight  to  see  you  back 
here. 

I  recall  last  year  so  many  came  to  the 
microphone  and  so  many  spoke  that  It 
was  really  a  thing  of  joy  to  those  of  us 
who  have  served  around  here  for  the 
last  20  years.  What  a  joy  it  is  to  talk  to 
those  of  you  who  have  left  through  the 
years  and  have  come  back  today. 

It  was  great  last  year.  I  remember  last 
year,  and  the  year  before  last,  listening 
to  the  gentleman  who  was  somewhere 
around  100  years  old.  and  I  remember 
the  great  speech  he  made.  I  recall  the 
froUcking  and  the  fun  and  the  enjoy- 
ment. 

I  know  that  it  does  your  hearts  good 
to  get  back  to  Washington,  as  it  does 
our  hearts  good  to  see  you  back  here.  So 
I  say.  on  behalf  of  the  majority  party. 
"Welcome." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  particularly  to  wel- 
come all  of  the  alumni,  so  to  speak,  who 
are  here. 

We  look  forward  to  this  annual  occa- 
sion. I  hope  and  trust  that  all  of  you 
feel,  as  we  do,  that  this  is  a  great  insti- 


tution and  one  that  will  survive,  one  that 
will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

Let  me  say  that  in  the  interim  between 
last  year  and  this  year  we  have  had  sev- 
eral innovations  as  to  how  we  operate  the 
House.  Under  the  circumstances  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  demwistrate  our  new 
mechanical  equipment.  Certainly  it 
would  be  interesting  to  you.  Perhaps 
either  later  today  or  on  some  other  occa- 
sion you  can  see  the  computer  equipment, 
the  voting  equipment,  which,  despite  the 
apprehenslOTi  of  some,  Including  myself, 
in  my  opinion  is  a  great  Improvement. 
On  occasion  it  has  not  worked,  but  other 
than  that,  it  has  been  a  very  fine  addi- 
tion to  the  setup  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Let  me  conclude  simply  by  saying  that 
this  is  your  day,  not  ours,  so  I  shall  termi- 
nate. I  welcome  you  and  wish  you  the 
very  best  today,  and  until  a  year  frMn 
now. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    (Mr 
Judd). 

Mr.  JUDD.  Thank  you  very  much,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate,  the  sitting  Members  as  well  as 
the  former  Members  who  are  here  today. 

First,  let  me  express  in  behalf  of  the 
Former  Members  of  Congress  our  appre- 
ciation to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the 
leadership  of  the  House,  the  distin- 
gxiished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
the  majority  leader.  Mr.  O'Neill,  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  for  your  giving  us  this  opportunity 
to  come  bswjk  to  our  alma  mater  for  1 
hour  to  celebrate  a  sort  of  homecoming 
with  you  who  are  Members  now.  and  to 
renew  the  warm  relationships  established 
by  us  former  Members  when  we  were  here 
as  active  Members. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  of  you  who  do 
not  know  of  this  organization.  Former 
Members  of  Congress.  So  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  something  about  it. 

It  came  into  being  because  we  former 
Members  wanted  to  preserve  the  very 
close  friendships  we  had  while  we  were 
here — across  the  aisle,  as  well  as  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle — whether  we  were  here 
for  1  term  or  20  terms. 

This  organization  enables  us,  like  the 
alumni  of  a  college,  to  maintain  those 
treasured  associations  and  friendships. 
We  come  back  twice  a  year  for  general 
meetings,  and  once  a  year  the  Speaker 
graciously  Invites  us  to  come  to  this 
Chamber  for  a  reunion.  That  was  the  first 
reason  for  Former  Members  of  Congress. 

The  second  was  that  perhaps  we  could 
keep  a  bit  closer  to  affairs  of  state.  We 
are  not  now  responsible  for  law-making. 
But,  we  are  no  less  interested  in  the  well- 
being  of  our  country.  Legislative  bodies 
are  under  assault  today  here  In  our  coim- 
try  and  being  questioned  around  the 
world. 

All  of  us  believe  that  our  forefathers 
were  wise  when  they  established  the 
Congress  in  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
Article  I  is  not  the  executive  or  the  judi- 
ciary. It  is  the  Congress,  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  where  the 
basic  laws  imder  which  we  live  are  deter- 
mined  by   men   and   women   who   ase 
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chosen  by  the  people,  are  responsible  to 
the  people,  and  replaceable  by  the  people 
every  2  years  or  6  years;  rather  than  by 
appointees  whose  identities,  backgrounds, 
views,  habits,  and  character  the  public 
does  not  know  anything  about — until  the 
facts  about  their  qualifications  and  char- 
acter become  known  when  sometimes  it 
is  too  late. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  oiu*  friend- 
ships and  as  former  Members,  and  to  en- 
abling us  to  keep  a  little  closer  to  affairs 
of  state,  we  hoped  we  might  be  able  to 
help  the  people  of  our  country  to  have 
a  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  work  and  importance  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Those  of  us  who  visit  the  colleges  today 
know  there  is  very  little  understanding  of 
how  a  democratically  controlled  legisla- 
tive body  operates.  Many  of  the  profes- 
sors of  political  science,  economics,  and 
international  relations  have  knowledge 
based  largely  on  reading  each  other's 
books.  They  and  their  stud;nts  could 
l?arn  a  lot  from  the  experience  of  per- 
sons who  are  no  longer  in  public  office 
but  who  have  been   in  prior  to  1973. 

So  m'-ny  thin/s  that  are  done  here 
may  ioo"'.  to  the  outsider  as  if  we  are  sell- 
ing out  our  principles  or  are  making  im- 
proper compromises.  Every  one  of  us 
knows  that  those  who  are  in  the  minority 
are  U.S.  citizens  as  well  as  those  in  the 
majority  and  that  the  give  and  take  is 
what  protects  their  rights  while  enabling 
our  country  and  our  Government  to  go 
ahead  on  a  fairly  even  keel  despite  the 
ups  and  downs  that  inevitably  occur  now 
and  then. 

One  major  objective  of  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  to  record  oral  histories 
of  our  legislators,  particularly  those  who 
have  been  involved  in  what  has  happened 
in  this  countrj-  in  the  last  eventful  and 
historymaking  50  years;  to  get  it  down 
on  tap3  and  made  available  to  the  his- 
torians and  scholars  and  students  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  already  too  late  to  get  some  of 
these.  Sam  Rayburn  is  gone:  and  not 
much  happened  in  his  almost  50  years  in 
Congress  that  he  was  not  a  part  of.  Carl 
Hayden  of  Arizona  and  Joe  Martin  of 
Massachusetts  are  gone.  We  cannot  get 
their  recollections.  But  there  are  many 
still  living  who  served  from  10  to  50  years 
in  these  bodies.  Emanuel  Celler  of  New 
York  planned  to  be  here  and  speak  today 
but  he  had  to  send  word  at  the  last  min- 
ute that  he  is  not  well  and  could  not 
make  it.  Howard  Smith  of  Virginia 
wanted  to  come  today  but  he  said  he  is 
90  years  old  and  if  the  weather  is  bad.  as 
it  is  today,  he  cannot  come.  But  we  need 
to  get  his  recollections  on  the  record. 

It  will  be  too  bad  for  the  future  of  our 
coimtry  if  we  fail  to  get  on  the  record 
the  knowledge  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  its  operations  which  is  in  the 
minds  of  these  and  many  other  distin- 
guished former  Members.  For  example, 
our  beloved  former  Speaker  John  Mc- 
Cormack  of  Massachusetts. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which 
Former  Members  of  Congress — FMC — as 
we  call  it.  was  organized  to  do.  We  are 
3  years  old.  We  have  about  $11,000  in 
our  treasury.  We  have  393  members 
as  of  today;  434  former  Members  of  the 


House  and  Senate  have  joined,  but  in 
these  years  34  have  passed  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission. 
I  should  like  to  read  the  names  of  the 
17  who  have  passed  away  since  we  were 
here  a  year  ago.  We  stood  in  honor  of 
their  memory  in  our  business  meeting 
earlier  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  may  place  the  names  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  begin,  of 
course,  with  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of  both  this  body  and  the  other 
body,  and  who  went  on  to  become  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  checked  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  found  that  of  the  37  men 
who  became  President  of  the  United 
States,  22  had  served  in  one  House  or 
the  other,  and  9  of  them  had  served  in 
both  Houses,  including,  for  example,  An- 
drew Jackson  and  Andrew  Johnson. 
Three  of  those  nine  were  our  last  three 
Presidents.  President  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  President  Nixon. 

Those  of  our  Members  who  have 
passed  away  in  the  List  ye->r  are: 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  Texas. 

William  H.  Benton  of  Connecticut. 

Oliver  P.  Bolton  of  Ohio,  whose  moth- 
er and  father,  as  the  Members  know- 
were  both  Members  of  this  House.  His 
mother.  Mrs.  Bolton,  planned  to  be  here 
today,  but  illness  in  her  family  prevented 
her  coming. 

Senator  Prescott  S.  Bush  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Henderson  H.  Carson  of  Ohio. 

Senator  Gu:-  M.  Gillette,  of  Iowa  a 
former  Member  both  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate. 

Karl  M.  LeCompte.  of  Iowa. 

Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Senator  Edward  V.  Long  of  Missouri 

Thomas  W.  Miller  of  Delaware. 

Philip  J.  PhUbin  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  Ramspeck  of  Georgia.  He  was 
an  original  member  of  FMC  board  of  di- 
rectors. He  introduced  the  Democratic 
Members  at  otu-  reunion  here  last  year. 
When  he  passed  away  last  September,  a 
member  of  his  family  told  me  he  had 
considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  satis- 
factions of  his  life  to  be  in  charge  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  this  House  on  that 
occasion. 

Jeannette  Rankin  of  Montana. 

George  Sarbacher.  Jr.,  of  Permsyl- 
vania. 

Ralph  T.  Smith,  of  Illinois,  a  former 
Senator. 

Thomas  Stewart,  of  Tennessee,  a  for- 
mer Senator. 

Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  of  Kentucky,  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  to  us  last  year  at 
the  age  of  102. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll  of  Members  at  this  time. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  answered  to  their 
names : 

James  C.  Auchincloss.  New  Jersey. 

Walter  Baring,  Nevada. 

Robert  R.  Barry.  New  York. 

Ross  Bass,  Tennessee. 

Catherine  May  Bedell,  Washington. 


Page  Belcher.  Oklahoma. 

J.  Floyd  Breeding.  Kansas. 

John  W.  Bricker,  Ohio. 

Lawrence  Burton,  Utah. 

John  W.  Byrnes,  Wisconsin. 

Joseph  L.  Carrigg,  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  E.  Casey,  Massachusetts. 

Frank  L.  Chelf.  Sr..  Kentucky. 

W.  Sterling  Cole.  New  York. 

Harold  D.  Cooley.  North  Carolina. 

William  C.  Cramer.  Florida. 

Francis  E.  Dom,  New  York. 

Clyde  T.  Ellis.  Arkansas. 

Homer  Ferguson,  Michigan. 

John  Foley,  Maryland. 

J.  Allen  Prear,  Jr.,  Delaware. 

Nick  Galifianakis,  North  Carolina. 

Edward  E.  Garmatz,  Maryland. 

G.  Elliott  Hagan,  Georgia. 

Robert  Hale.  Maine. 

John  R.  Hansen,  Iowa. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  Wyoming. 

Brooks  Hays,  Arkansas. 

Don  Hayworth,  Michigan. 

Pat  Hillings.  California. 

Earl  Hogan.  Indiana. 

Evan  Howell,  Illinois. 

Allan  O.  Hunter.  California. 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  Virginia. 

August  E.  Johansen,  Michigan. 

Calvin  D.  Johnson.  Illinois. 

Jed  John.son,  Jr.,  Oklahoma. 

Walter  H.  Judd,  Minnesota. 

Frank  M.  Karsten,  Missouri. 

James  Kee.  West  Virginia. 

Hastings  Keith,  Massachusetts. 

Frank  Kowalski.  Connecticut. 

Christopher  C.  McGrath,  New  York. 

Clifford  D.  Mclntlre.  Maine. 

Hervey  G.  Machen,  Maryland. 

George  Meader.  Michigan. 

Chester  L.  Mize.  Kansas. 

Walter  H.  Moeller,  Ohio. 

John  S.  Monagan,  Connecticut. 

Thomas  G.  Morris,  New  Mexico. 

Abraham  J.  Multer,  New  York. 

F.  Jay  Nimtz,  Indiana. 

Maston  E.  O'Neal.  Georgia. 

Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  New  Jersey. 

William  T.  Pheiffer.  New  York. 

Howard  W.  Pollock,  Alaska. 

David  M.  Potts,  New  York. 

Stanley  A.  Prokop,  Pennsylvania. 

Charlotte  T.  Reld,  Illinois. 

R.  Walter  Rlehlman,  New  York. 

Kenneth  Roberts,  Alabama. 

John  M.  Robsion.  Jr.,  Kentucky. 

Byron  Rogers,  Colorado. 

Harold  Ryan,  Michigan. 

Byron  N.  Scott,  California. 

Fred  Schwengel,  Iowa. 

Amlstead  I.  Selden,  Jr.,  Alabama. 

Carlton  Sickles,  Maryland. 

Alfred  D.  Siemlnski.  New  Jersey. 

William  L.  Springer.  Illinois. 

W.  Walter  Stauffer,  Pennsylvania. 

Lera  Thomas.  Texas. 

Clark  W.  Thompson.  Texas. 

James  E.  Van  Zandt.  Permsylvanla. 

Albert  L.  Vreeland,  New  Jersey. 

George  Wallhauser.  New  Jersey. 

Fred  Wampler,  Indiana. 

Phillip  Weaver,  Nebraska. 
J.  Irving  Whalley,  Pennsylvania. 
Basil  Lee  Whltener.  North  Carolina. 
The  SPEAKER.  Eighty  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  yields 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
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Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  was  only  2  years  ago  that  we  held  our 
first  reunion  in  this  Chamber.  I  recall 
at  that  time  that  the  Speaker  is  greet- 
ing us  very  graciously  and  hopefully 
predicted  that  it  would  become  an  annual 
custom,  and  since  this  is  the  third  year 
in  which  the  ceremony  has  been  ob- 
served, it  appears  that  it  will  become 
permanent.  For  that,  speaking  for  all  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  am 
sure  I  can  say  that  this  comes  with  a 
great  spirit  of  gratitude  on  our  part. 

I  want  also  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of 
Congressman  Judd,  my  longtime  friend 
and  colleague,  for  the  gracious  way  in 
wiiich  he  has  worked  with  me.  I  was 
chosen  as  the  first  president  after  a  year 
of  co-chairmanship  with  him.  He  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  in  the  14  months 
that  he  has  served  as  our  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  sources  of 
embarrassment  for  me.  One  is  that  I 
have  not  been  recognized  by  some  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  must  make  them 
feel  easier  about  it.  I  do  not  want  any 
embarrassment  on  that  point.  I  have 
grown  some  new  hair.  It  is  a  hair  piece, 
and  what  God  hath  not  wrought  I  went 
out  and  bought. 

The  other  source  of  embarrassment  is 
something  that  disturbed  Lew  Deschler, 
and  he  is  seldom  up  against  a  tough  ques- 
tion. He  generally  knows  the  answers.  I 
could  say  he  is  an  expert,  except  that  I 
am  not  in  awe  of  experts  after  the  din- 
ner conversation  in  which  Mrs.  Emily 
Post  was  seated  next  to  a  man,  her  din- 
ner partner  who  had  just  met  her.  He 
said.  "You  are  Mrs.  Post?"  She  said, 
"Yes."  He  said.  "Mrs.  Emily  Post?"  She 
said,  "Yes."  He  said.  'Well,  Mrs.  Post,  you 
are  eating  my  salad." 

I  would  say  in  support  of  Lew  De- 
schler s  status,  that  he  comes  as  close  to 
being  an  expert  as  anyone  I  know,  but 
he  was  troubled  about  whether  to  list  me 
from  Arkansas  or  from  North  Carolina, 
and  that  is  understandable.  I  served  16 
happy  years  in  the  House  from  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  North  Carolinians,  and  my 
present  home  is  in  North  Carolina,  are 
accustomed  to  hearing  my  reference  to 
ArkansEis  as  my  beloved  native  State.  The 
Arkansans  are  interested  always  in  my 
reference  to  North  Carolina  as  my  be- 
loved adopted  State.  But  as  I  told  my 
fellow  Tarheels  not  long  ago.  it  is  very 
easy  for  me  to  feel  at  home  in  North 
Carolina,  having  come  from  Arkansas, 
for  the  gentle  Ozaiic  hills  slope  so  grace- 
fully eastward  toward  the  Mississippi  as 
our  mighty  mountains  descend  so  grad- 
ually to  the  sea. 
Ain't  that  pretty? 

I  do  not  use  that  any  more  because  I 
ran  across  a  line,  and  many  have  heard 
me  say  this,  from  Walter  Hines  Page's 
writing.  He  said : 

Next  to  fried  foods  the  Soutt  has  suffered 
most  from  oratory. 

I  do  however  acknowledge  my  resi- 
dence in  North  Carolina  because  of  my 
pride  in  the  State  I  have  come  to  love 
after  5  years  teaching  at  Wake  Forest 
University. 

I  would  'ike  to  add,  in  addition  to  my 
acknowledgment  of  thanks  to  the  Speak- 
er,  a   reminder    that    2    years   ago    we 


were  greeted  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  ^Mr.  Ford)  who  is  still  with  us. 
and  there  is  a  certain  symbolism  here  be- 
cause on  the  same  occasion  our  beloved 
friend  Hale  Boggs,  whose  tragic  death  we 
will  always  mourn,  made  a  prediction 
similar  to  that  which  the  Speaker  of- 
fered. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  the  past, 
but  you  are  entitled  to  know  something 
about  a  movement  we  believe  is  historic. 
We  are  taking  a  quick  backward  glance 
at  what  we  have  done  in  the  2  years 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  right  that 
"the  continuity  of  history  is  not  only  a 
duty;  it  is  a  necessity." 

We  can  take  pride  in  some  of  the 
things  we  have  done,  and  we  propose  to 
do  more  in  the  future,  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  this  Nation  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  service  of  their  Congress. 

There  will  always  be  a  Congress,  but 
there  are  occasions  when  faith  in  our 
institutions  falters.  We  are  determined 
to  do  our  part  to  guard  well  the  great  re- 
sources, intellectual  and  moral  resources, 
which  have  been  accumulated  over  the 
years.  That  is  one  reason  why  former 
Members  of  Congress  are  in  business. 

Since  our  time  is  limited,  I  move  now 
to  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  our 
first  speaker  from  the  Democratic  side, 
one  of  the  Members  who  served  in  the 
House  and  also  in  the  Senate.  He  comes 
from  a  State  which  was  also  once  mv 
home.  For  2  years  I  served  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  be  bipartisan,  be- 
cause President  Eisenhower  wanted  me 
to  have  that  assignment,  and  I  accepted 
it,  and  I  then  spent  2  happy  years  in 
Knoxville. 

I  did  tell  President  Eisenhower  about 
a  little  lady  who  voted  in  1956.  She  was 
asked,  "How  did  you  vote?"  She  said.  "I 
voted  for  Ike  and  Brooks,  I  never  split 
a  ticket."  I  asked  him  which  one  of  us 
had  confused  her. 

This.  I  think,  illustrates  the  fact  that 
we  are  trying  very  much  to  be  bipartisan. 
Ross  Bass  is  my  friend.  He  happens  to 
be  Methodist;  and  he  is  always  asking 
me  for  a  Baptist  story.  I  do  not  know  why 
he  would  ask  for  any  other  kind ;  he  will 
get  a  Baptist  story,  of  course. 

The  only  thing  I  can  offer  now  is  of  a 
Mississippi  editor  who  said,  when  Mr. 
Eisenhower  appointed  me : 

We  do  not  know  how  much  Mr.  Hays 
knows  about  navigation  or  flood  control  or 
hydroelectric  power  production,  but  we  will 
say  this,  that  the  Baptists  now  have  access 
to  the  largest  baptismal  pool  in  all  the 
world. 

These  are  happy  recollections  for  me. 
I  am  glad  that  Ross  Bass  is  here.  He 
served  as  a  private  in  the  infantrj'  in 
World  War  II.  He  was  born  during  the 
month  I  was  being  recruited  for  service 
in  the  First  World  War. 

I  salute  the  man  who  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Air  Force,  transferring  to 
that  service,  and  won  the  Air  Medal  and 
the  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

He  came  to  the  Congress  in  1955  with 
these  high  honors  in  military  service, 
and  he  served  for  almost  lo"  years  Iri 
this  body.  He  succeeded  Estes  kefauver 
in  the  other  body. 


So  I  present  to  you  one  who  has  served 
in  both  Houses  in  a  very  distinguished 
way.  the  able  and  popular  Ross  Bass  of 
Tennessee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  ROSS  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  was  here  in  the  House,  from 
Arkansas,  we  called  him  the  "Pope  of  the 
Baptist  Church."  We  weighed  him  in  in 
watermelons. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  House, 
former  Members  and  present  Members, 
it  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  back  to 
address  you. 

I  was  given  an  Impossible  assignment. 
I  was  assigned  the  task  of  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Democrats  from  the  Senate. 
I  can  guarantee  you  that  is  impossible, 
first  of  all  because  my  time  is  limited  and 
second  because  every  Senator  that  I 
have  ever  known  wishes  to  speak  for  him- 
self and  usually  does  at  some  length. 

Anyway,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to 
come  back  to  this  great  Chamber  to  visit 
with  my  former  colleagues  and  with  the 
present  Members  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  higher  honor  that  can 
come  to  any  man  than  to  serve  in  these 
hallowed  Halls  and  to  have  the  privilege 
of  this  great  forum  and  the  privilege  of 
serving  the  Speaker. 

Now,  for  fear  of  dating  myself  or  for 
fear  of  being  classified  as  an  older  gen- 
tleman. I  would  like  to  reminisce  for  just 
a  moment  and  recall  one  or  two  of  the 
funny  experiences  I  had  here  or  I  heard 
here,  and  maybe  one  or  two  of  the  tragic 
ones. 

I  was  reminded  today  when  I  saw  a 
gentleman  come  into  the  Former  Mem- 
bers' meeting  of  this,  which  Is  one  of  the 
fimniest  speeches  I  ever  heard  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House,  but  one  which  is  ver>* 
true. 

It  was  during  debate  on  a  veterans'  bill, 
and.  of  course,  it  was  sort  of  sacred  that 
when  a  veterans'  bill  came  up.  you  voted 
for  it.  This  gentleman  got  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  veterans'  bill,  and  he  said. 
"I  know  it  is  going  to  shock  you.  but  I 
am  against  this  because  it  is  a  veterans' 
benefit."  He  said.  "I  am  a  veteran,  and." 
he  said,  "when  I  was  inducted  into  World 
War  II,  I  lost  my  job,  I  lost  my  home,  and 
I  lost  my  wife."  But.  he  said.  "I  now  have 
a  better  house,  a  better  job.  and  a  better 
wife,  and  none  of  them  were  veterans' 
benefits." 

So  these  are  some  of  the  things  we 
remember. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  tragic  ones  I 
heard  points  up  to  me  the  value  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  the  value  of  his 
ability  and  the  respect  with  which  he  is 
held  by  his  colleagues. 

I  remember  a  very  able  Member  of  this 
body  was  explahiing  his  bill  one  day — he 
was  the  chairman  of  a  subcommittee — 
and  diu-ing  the  course  of  the  debate  an- 
other Member  got  up  and  asked  him  a 
question,  and  then  the  chairman  of  the 
subcomimttee  answered  the  question  and 
answered  it  correctly. 

The  gentleman  who  was  asking  the 
question  said.  'How  do  I  know  that  I 
can  believe  this  man?"  He  said,  "After 
all.  he   is   not   a   lawyer.   I   understand 
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that  before  he  came  to  Congress  he  was 
just  a  bricklayer." 

I  have  never  known  such  a  quiet  to 
come  over  the  body  as  it  did  that  day. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  this:  That 
there  have  been  bricklayers,  there  have 
been  plumbers,  there  may  have  been 
janitors.  There  have  been  men  and  wo- 
men from  every  walk  of  life  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  but  I  have  never  known 
a  man  who  has  been  In  this  body  who  did 
not  have  some  qualification  and  some- 
thing to  contribute.  As  a  result  of  that 
service,  my  life  has  been  richer  for  hav- 
ing served  here. 

I  remember  one  of  the  shocks  that 
I  got  while  I  was  here.  After  the  House 
voted  itself  an  increase  in  salary — I  be- 
lieve it  was  early  in  1955,  perhaps  in 
March — I  walked  back  into  the  cloak- 
room and  sat  down,  and  in  a  moment 
Wilbur  Mills  came  back  and  hj  pointed 
me  out,  and  in  a  kidding  tone  he  said. 
"If  there  ever  was  a  one-termer,  Ross 
Bass  is  a  one-termer." 

He  said,  "He  comes  to  Congress,  and 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  vote  to  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  declare 
war;  the  second  thing  he  does  he  votes 
for  giving  the  authority  to  draft  the  men 
to  fight  the  war;  and  then,  because  he 
thinks  he  has  done  such  a  good  job,  he 
votes  himself  an  Increase  in  salary."  He 
says.  "There  is  no  way  he  can  survive." 

You  know,  I  almost  thought  he  was 
right.  But  anyway  I  survived,  and  then 
one  day  I  decided  that  I  would  cross  over 
to  the  other  body,  if  possible. 

I  was  then  reminded  of  a  statement 
that  Speaker  Ray  bum  made  to  me  one 
time,  sitting  out  here  where  many  of  us 
have  talked.  We  were  talking  about  a 
coUeague  of  ours  who  had  decided  to 
run  for  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  Ray- 
bum  said  to  me— I  will  never  forget  it 

"Ross,  that  is  the  longest  528  feet  in  the 
world." 

Anyway  I  made  that  trek,  and  I  want 
to  teU  you  I  learned  that  there  Is  no 
similarity  in  the  two  bodies  except  the 
salary,  which  is  Identical.  And  I  soon 
learned  that  what  I  had  learned  in  the 
House  served  me  not  at  all  in  the  Senate 
I  had  to  forget  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  the  kind  of  rules  that  Lew 
Deschler  interprets  for  us  and  that  the 
Speaker  interprets.  Over  there  the  rules 
are  rather  loose,  and  we  are  allowed  a 
little  more  flexibility  for  talking  and 
saying  what  we  want  to. 

However,  I  am  going  to  try  to  abide  by 
Hoase  rules  today  and  limit  my  remarks 
and  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  the  minute  you 
get  over  there,  there  is  some  kind  of 
thing  that  happens.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is,  but  I  guess  you  become  more  im- 
portant to  yourself  and  certainly  you 
become  more  important  to  your  constit- 
uents and  personal  friends  and  people 
you  have  known  before.  When  you  met 
them  on  the  street  they  used  to  call  you 
Ross,  but  now  they  call  you  Senator.  You 
may  have  been  on  a  first-name  basis 
with  your  staff,  but  immediately  you  be- 
come Senator.  Good  or  bad  it  happens. 

The  first  time  I  realized  it  was  one 
night  when  I  was  in  a  restaurant  near 
Capitol  Hill.  It  was  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
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We  had  ordered  dinner,  and  with  it  my 
party  ordered  a  little  delicacy  that  was 
in  shortare.  I  guess,  at  this  restaiu-ant. 
The  maitre  d'  greeted  me  with  Senator 
this  and  Senator  that  but  before  that  I 
had  to  stand  in  line  to  get  a  table.  I  was 
served  th!s  delicacy,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments one  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
House  came  up  and  spoke  to  me  and  saw 
what  we  were  eating.  He  said.  "How  did 
you  get  that?"  He  had  been  there  be- 
fore I  was,  and  he  said,  "I  ordered  it 
and  they  told  me  they  were  out  of  It."  I 
said.  "Captain,  can  you  get  my  friend 
the  Congressman  some  of  this  delicacy?" 
"Oh.  yes.  Senator.  If  you  wish  it.  we  wdll 
get  it  for  you." 

Well,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you 
is  this:  We  are  the  same  person,  and  so 
forth,  and  we  get  the  same  salary  and 
we  do  the  same  job,  but  I  was  Impressed 
not  because  I  wanted  to  be  but  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  sometimes 
veiled  differences  that  should  not  exist 
between  the  Members  of  one  body  and 
the  other. 

The  other  thing  we  miss  most  when  we 
leave  here — and  some  of  you  wUl  be 
realizing  this  soon  and  some  of  you 
sooner  than  you  think — is  the  fact  of  a 
flat  fonun  fiom  which  to  express  our 
opinions  on  the  various  issues  of  the 
day.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  us  to  refrain 
from  expressing  our  attitudes  about  cur- 
rent events.  I  certainly  do  not  Intend  to 
do  this  today. 

However.  I  do  want  briefly  to  make  this 
observation  about  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  during  this  period  in  our 
history.  I  want  to  commend  Jie  leader- 
ship of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
responsible  leaders,  for  the  way  that 
they  are  handling  the  situation  exist- 
ing in  our  country  today.  I  want  to  com- 
mend them  for  the  rationale  with  which 
they  have  handled  themselves  and  the 
sensibility  of  their  statements  and  the 
nonpartisan  attitude  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  providing  leadership  in  these 
serious  times. 

I  have  one  other  comment.  I  think  one 
of  the  disappointments  I  have  had 
recently  since  I  left  here  was  reading 
in  the  press  that  the  prestige  of  the 
Congress  or  the  influence  of  the  Congress 
versus  the  other  branches  was  declining. 
I  do  not  buy  that  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  Congress  is  asserting  itself  and 
continuing  the  leadership  necessary  in 
the  affairs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  your 
generosity  and  the  generosity  of  this 
body  in  allowing  us  the  privilege  of  com- 
ing back  here  and  visiting  once  again. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER.  May  the  Chair  advise 
the  former  members  that  the  Chair  had 
set  aside  this  time  in  the  middle  of  a 
legislative  day.  The  Chair  on  his  own 
initiative  is  going  to  extend  that  time  to 
1:45.  He  cannot  extend  it  further  and 
would  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  time. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
this  additional  time,  and  I  am  sure 
our  speakers  will  adhere  to  that  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  my  great 
privilege  to  introduce  to  speak  for  former 


Republican  Senators  the  Honorable  John 
Bricker  of  Ohio. 

Senator  Bricker  served  In  World  War  I. 
He  Is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University. 
both  from  its  liberal  arts  college  and  its 
law  school.  He  was  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Republican  candidate  for  Vice 
President  in  1944.  and  a  U.S.  Senator  for 
two  terms,  from  1947  to  1959. 

Senator  Bricker. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Dr.  Judd. 

For  the  first  time  I  have  the  privilege 
of  speaking  from  this  floor.  It  Is  a  rare 
opportunity  that  I  have,  and  one  that  I 
never  thought  would  occur.  However,  it 
is  a  delight  to  be  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
your  midst,  and  reminisce  a  little  bit  and 
perhaps  make  a  suggestion  or  two  that 
I  may  have. 

As  a  former  Member  of  the  Congress. 
I  recall  one  time  in  1917  when  I  drove 
former  President  Taft  over  to  Camp 
Sherman  where  he  was  speaking  to  the 
various  regiments  assembled  there,  and 
we  were  talking  about  various  things, 
and  he  said  that  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States  has  no  more  power  or 
authority  than  the  King  of  England, 
and  a  former  Member  of  the  Congress 
has  even  less  than  that. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  trying 
to  study  and  develop  some  ways  in  which 
we  could  be  of  service  because  of  our 
experience.  I  only  want  to  mention  one 
or  two  things. 

First  of  all.  all  of  the  papers  that  were 
in  my  office,  uncensored.  were  filed  In 
the  Historical  Society  Museum  in  my 
home  State,  and  there  Is  not  a  day  that 
passes  that  I  do  not  receive  a  request 
that  someone  might  examine  those  pa- 
pers, particularly  two  or  three,  and  I 
have  always  been  glad  to  grant  these  re- 
quests. The  papers  have  been  used  rather 
extensively. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  one  of  the  re- 
quests was  from  a  president  of  a  univer- 
sity in  my  State. 

In  the  second  place,  our  experiences 
can  be  valuable  to  young  people  who  are 
the  hope  of  tomorrow.  About  twice  in 
each  quarter  at  Ohio  State  University. 
where  I  was  for  a  long  time  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  I  appear  before 
a  joint  class  in  political  science,  and  one 
in  American  history.  It  has  been  a  great 
privilege  to  me.  I  have  gotten  more  out 
of  it  than  they  have.  I  talk  for  about  15 
minutes,  and  then  open  up  the  meeting 
for  questions  from  the  members  of  those 
classes.  And  for  one  hour  we  have  an  ex- 
perience that  is  really  and  truly  a  thrill- 
ing one. 

I  hope  that  in  doing  so  it  contributes 
something,  and  I  offer  it  as  a  suggestion 
only  to  those  who  join  with  me. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  prayer  that  Peter 
Marshall,  a  great  man  of  God.  offered  in 
the  Senate.  He  said.  "God.  give  us  a  man- 
date a  little  higher  than  a  ballot  box." 

Many  of  us  have  experienced  that,  and 
have  followed  his  suggestion,  but  we  are 
glad  to  be  here.  I  think  if  ever  there  was 
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a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when 
we  should  forget  the  ballot  box  and  think 
of  the  interests  of  our  country  as  a  whole 
it  is  at  the  present  time." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  these  sug- 
gestions only  as  a  man  who  comes  from 
the  western  part  of  the  East,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  West,  out  in  the 
great  State  of  Ohio.  I  see  many  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  here  from 
my  State.  My  only  suggestion  is  that  the 
greatest  problem  facing  us  is.  in  spite 
of  the  headlines  and  in  spite  of  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  groups  here  and 
there  apparently  to  gain  attention  for 
themselves,  as  we  see  each  day  in  the 
press  and  see  it  on  television,  and  hear 
it  over  the  radio,  in  spite  of  that,  the 
most  serious  problem  we  have  in  this 
countrj*  is  an  economic  problem,  and 
that  is  true  not  only  here  in  the  United 
States  but  throughout  the  world.  We  are 
facing  inflation,  and  we  are  facing  a  de- 
pression, and  it  is  going  to  take  care- 
ful and  skillful  management  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  solve  that  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

I  might  say  further  that  inflation  is 
the  most  Insidious  of  all  the  taxes  that 
we  can  levy  upon  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Not  only  that,  but  it  destroys  the  very 
foundation  of  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  been 
with  the  Speaker  and  to  have  seen  so 
many  of  my  former  colleagues  who  are 
listed  on  this  nostalgic  paper  that  I  hold 
here  in  my  hand.  I  wish  much  success 
to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  the  coming  days. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  now  my  privilege  to  present  the  sec- 
ond speaker,  and  the  concluding  speaker, 
for  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  grateful  to  Ross  Bass  for  his 
reference  to  me.  Before  I  finish,  on  this 
matter  of  partisanship,  I  think,  instead 
of  revising  and  extending  my  remarks.  I 
will  just  say  that  I  am  really  like  the 
old  man  down  in  Arkansas  on  his  death 
bed  who  was  told  he  was  going  to  die. 
He  looked  up  and  said,  "Well,  if  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  the  Baptist 
Church  or  the  Democratic  Party,  I  want 
to  die  without  finding  out  about  it." 

Then,  too,  if  I  may  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, since  I  have  alluded  to  the  re- 
quest now  and  then  for  a  Baptist  story,  I 
do  not  want  my  Baptist  friends  to  feel 
that  I  am  flippant  in  this  regard.  They 
know  how  much  I  love  them. 

I  now  present  a  distinguished  judge. 
I  used  to  stand  in  awe  of  judges.  I  am 
not  in  awe  of  this  man.  He  is  a  gentle 
judge,  a  very  learned  judge.  I  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency with  him  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  flrst  judge  I  ever  faced  was  some- 
what like  Abraham  Multer  of  New 
York.  This  man  had  the  interesting  name 
of  MarceUus  Lycurgus  Davis.  I  lost  the 
case.  I  began  losing  early.  He  WTote  me 
the  next  day  and  said. 

Dear  Brooks:  What  you  did  yesterday  was 
refreshlneily  boyish,  but  be  a  boy  as  lontr  as 
you  can.  for  the  blood  of  youth  Is  the  wine 
of  life,  and  whUe  age  leaves  me  but  an  empty 
cup  I  love  Its  lingering  fragrance  still. 


We  of  the  later  generation  feel  a  keen 
interest  in  younger  men  who  fill  the 
places  we  once  occupied. 

I  believe  it  was  Walter  Lippmarm  who 
said: 

The  invisible  city  Is  composed  of  young 
men  who  died  for  their  country's  sake  and 
old  men  who  plant  trees  they  will  never  sit 
under. 

We  are  planting  trees  you  will  sit 
imder. 

This  man  who  still  remains  with  us,  a 
great  judge,  Abraham  Multer,  who  served 
20  years  in  this  House  from  the  80th 
Congress  through  the  89th  Congress — 20 
years— I  am  very  happy  to  present  to 
speak  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  told  a  little  earlier  today  I 
would  be  called  upon  to  talk  on  behalf  of 
the  Democrats  formerly  of  the  House 
and  to  limit  my  remarks  to  5  minutes. 
I  said  that  after  20  years  in  this  House. 
having  learned  to  make  a  one-minute 
speech.  I  would  find  it  difficult  to  speak 
for  5  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  that  has  been 
accorded  to  me.  because  actually  the 
gentleman  who  should  be  talking  to  you 
now  on  behalf  of  the  former  Democrats 
of  the  House  is  my  long-time  friend — 
and  the  long-time  friend  of  all  our 
Members — Manny  Celler.  Congressman 
Celler  Is  well,  but,  imfortunately,  he 
could  not  be  here  to  fulfill  this 
commitment. 

Compared  to  the  50  years  that  he 
served  in  this  House,  my  mere  20  years 
in  it  hardly  entitles  me  to  speak  for  yon. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  on  behalf 
of  all  of  our  former  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  how  plesised  we  are  to  be 
back  with  you  even  for  a  brief  time.  I 
remember  that  when  I  came  here  in  the 
80th  Congress  I  learned  from  our  then 
beloved  Speaker  Joe  Martin  that  we  pro- 
noimced  the  word  "pursuant"  as  "pur- 
swayant." 

I  had  the  privilege,  as  many  of  us  did, 
of  also  serving  under  the  late  and  most 
revered  Sam  Rayburn,  and  liter  under 
the  gentle  John  McCormack.  Although  I 
did  not  have  the  privilege  of  having 
served  under  the  Speakership  of  the 
distinguished  and  able  Carl  Albert,  I  did 
serve  with  him  while  he  was  majority 
leader  of  this  House. 

I  always  repeat  what  Mr.  Sam  said 
so  fervently  so  many  times:  "I  love  this 
House."  I  am  sure  that  is  why  we  all 
have  come  back  here,  because  we  all  love 
this  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had 
to  suspend  last  year  11  of  our  Members 
of  the  former  Members  of  Congress  As- 
sociation, because  they  loved  it  so  much 
they  wanted  to  come  back  as  duly  elected 
members.  I  regret  that  only  one  of  them 
made  it,  even  though  we  then  got  10 
more  former  Members  back  into  our  or- 
ganziation. 

It  has  been  good  to  be  with  you.  I  hope 
v.e  can  be  with  you  for  many  more  years 
to  come  and  always  return  to  this  place 
which  has  been  prettied  up  so  nicely.  It 
has  been  prettied  up  in  more  ways  than 
one.  I  am  sure  all  who  served  here  ap- 
preciate it. 

More  than  that,  we  all  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  were  given  in  this  land  of 
opportunity  the  privilege  to  serve  here. 


I  am  sure  those  who  are  now  serving  will 
value  this  privilege  as  much  as  we  do. 
I  wish  for  all  of  us  that  we  may  return 
here,  year  after  year,  in  good  health  to 
renew  and  extend  old  friendships  in  the 
service  of  our  countrj. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  In- 
troduce to  speak  for  former  Republican 
Members  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
Howard  W.  Pollock  of  Alaska.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Mississippi, 
California,  Texas,  and  Massachusetts — 
MIT.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Na\T  from 
1941  to  1946.  being  discharged  as  a  lieu- 
tenant commsmder.  He  was  also  head  of 
several  Alaska  industrial  projects  in- 
volving gold  and  oil  and  seafood,  which 
includes  most  of  Alaska's  main  products. 
He  served  In  the  territorial  legislature 
of  Alaska  before  it  became  a  State,  and 
then  in  the  Alaska  State  Senate.  He 
served  in  this  House  from  1967  to  1971. 
He  is  now  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  National  Oceanographlc  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  in  the  I>ep£utment 
of  Commerce. 
Former  Congressman  Pollock. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished friends,  it  is  a  warm  pleasure 
to  be  here.  I  wanted  to  come  down  once 
again  to  the  well  for  feelings  of  nostalgia. 
It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  join  my 
colleagues,  past  and  present.  Because  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  In  Washing- 
ton I  do  have  the  opportunity  frequently 
of  associating  with  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  on  active  duty  here,  as  it  were. 
I  continually  have  the  opportunity  of 
joining  the  Prayer  Breakfast  group  on 
the  House  side,  which  Is  one  of  the  very 
precious  things  in  my  continuing  life. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  heard  a  mar- 
velous beatitude  this  morning  from  Dan. 
and  I  see  him  sitting  in  the  back.  It  Is: 
Blessed  are  the  brief  for  they  shall  again 
be  invited. 
I  shall  react  to  that  by  talking  briefly. 
I  do  have  the  opportunity  and  privilege 
and  pleasiu-e  of  serving  with  some  of  the 
men  we  have  heard  this  morning  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  FMC.  As  we  have 
gone  through  our  efforts  throughout  the 
year   working   toward   this   opportimlty 
today,  I  cannot  help  but  think  of  some 
of  our  colleagues  who  are  no  longer  with 
us.  Out  of  the  90th  club  group  I  think 
Bill  Cowger  is  the  only  one  who  has 
passed  on.  He  was  a  wonderful  Congress- 
man and  a  wonderful  man.  I  would  like 
on  this  occasion  here  today  to  record  oiu" 
memory  of  him.  Of  course  there  are  ever 
so  many  others. 

My  friends,  as  I  sit  in  these  hallowed 
Halls  I  think  about  how  very  much  his- 
tory has  been  written  here  in  this,  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
who  are  Former  Members  of  Congress, 
when  I  say  that  anyone  who  has  ever 
been  a  part  of  this  body  will  always  be  a 
part  of  it.  To  those  of  you  who  are  still 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  th?  Con- 
gress I  want  to  extend  on  my  own  per- 
sonal behalf  and  certainly  on  behalf  of 
all  members  of  FMC  our  warmest  best 
wishes  for  .\  ou,  and  good  luck  in  all  your 
endeavors.  If  it  should  come  to  pass  that 
one  day  you  are  no  longer  in  the  Con- 
gress and  you  are  sufficiently  blessed  to 
still  be  alive  we  would  warmly  welcome 
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you  into  the  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  think  it  is  a  great  institution.  We 
want  you  to  stay  where  you  are  now, 
but  one  day  come  and  join  us. 

God  love  you  and  keep  you. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  bylaws  of  Former 
Members  of  Congress  require  that  the 
organization  not  be  used  for  any  polit- 
ical partisan  purpose,  or  to  support  or 
oppose  any  particular  legislation  or  any 
candidate.  As  a  citizen  every  Member  is, 
of  course,  free  to  do  as  he  wishes. 

The  bylaws  require  also  that  if  any  of 
our  Members  runs  for  office  his  member- 
ship is  automatically  suspended  and,  if 
elected,  it  Is  terminated.  There  were  11, 
as  was  said,  who  ran  for  office  in  1972 
and  their  membership  was  suspended. 
One  of  them,  Gillis  Long  of  Louisiana, 
was  elected.  The  other  10  were  not  and 
have  been  reinstated. 

I  report  this  only  to  reassure  the  sit- 
ting Members  that  they  are  apparently 
not  in  too  great  danger  from  the  former 
Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
should  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  those  who  took  the  trouble  to 
send  their  regrets  that  they  could  not 
come  to  this  reunion  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  information  is  as  follows: 

PoRMEB  Members  of  Congress  Sending  Rb- 
CRETS  AT  Not  Being  Able  To  Be  Pbksxnt 
May  24,  1973 
Homer  Abele,  Oblo. 
Mtles  Allgood.  Alabama. 
Elizabeh  Andrews.  Alabama. 
O.  K.  Armstrong,  Missouri. 
Joseph  W.  Ban,  Indiana. 
A.  David  Baumhart,  Ohio. 
Augustus  Bennet.  New  York. 
Jackson  Betts,  Ohio. 
Iris  P.  Blltch,  Georgia. 
Prances  P.  Bolton.  Ohio. 
Edward  J.  Bonin,  Pennsylvania. 
Reva  Beck  Bosone,  Utah. 
Clarence  Burton,  Virginia. 
John  M.  Butler,  Maryland. 
Louis  J.  Capozzoll.  New  York. 
Frank  Carlson,  Kansas. 
J.  Edgar  Chenoweth,  Colorado. 
Chester  Chesney,  Illinois. 
Victor  Chrlstgau,  Minnesota. 
Ranulf  Compton,  Connecticut. 
N.  Neiman  Craley,  Jr..  Pennsylvania. 
Albert    W.    Cretella.   Connecticut. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Missouri. 
Irwin  D.  Davidson.  New  York. 
Vincent  J.  Dellay,  New  Jersey. 
Robert  V.  Denney,  Nebraska. 
David  S.  Dennlflon,  Ohio. 
Helen   Cahagan   Douglas.   California. 
Carl  T.  Durham.  North  Carolina. 
Ken  Dyal.  California. 
Henry  Ellenbogen,  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  H,  Elston,  Ohio. 
Leonard  Parbsteln,  New  York. 
Elizabeth  Parrlngton,  Hawaii. 
Michael  A.  Felghan,  Ohio. 
Ivor  D.  Penton,  Pennsylvania. 
Gerald  T.  Flynn.  Wisconsin. 
Ellsworth  B.  Poote,  Connecticut. 
James  B.  Frazler,  Jr.,  Tennessee. 
Had  wen  C.  Puller,  New  York. 
E.  C.  Gathlngs,  Arkansas. 
Newell  A.  George,  Kansas. 
Percy  W.  Orlfflths,  Ohio. 
Ralph  Harvey,  Indiana. 
Louis  B.  HeUer.  New  York. 


Charles  B.  Hoeven,  Iowa. 

Carl  H.  Hoffman,  Pennsylvania. 

J.  Ollva  Huot,  New  Hampshire. 

LawTence  E.  Imho£f,  Ohio. 

Glen  D.  Johnson,  Oklahoma. 

B.  Everett  Jordan,  North  Carolina. 

Raymond  W.  Karst,  Missouri. 

Bernard  W.  Kearney,  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Kee,  West  Virginia. 

Edna  P.  Kelly,  New  York. 

Eugene  J.  Keogh.  New  York. 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe.  North  Dakota. 

WUllam  P.  Knowland.  California. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  California. 

Thomas  J.  Lane.  Massachusetts. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Massachusetts. 

J.  Carlton  Loser.  Tennessee. 

John  W.  McCormack.  Massachusetts. 

William  D.  McParlane. 

Walter  L.  McVey,  Jr. 

Donald  H.  Magnuson.  Washmgton. 

D.  R.  "BUly"  Matthews,  Florida. 
George  P.  Miller,  California. 
WUllam  E.  MUler,  New  York. 
Tom  V.  Moorehead,  Ohio. 
Bradford  Morse,  Massachusetts. 
Catherine  D.  Norrell,  Arkansas. 
Charles  G.  Oakman,  Michigan. 
James  C.  Oliver.  Maine. 
Harold  C.  Ostertag.  New  York. 
Thomas  M.  Felly,  Washington. 
N  Blaine  Peterson.  Utah. 
Alexander  Plrnie,  New  York. 
Ben  Reifel,  South  Dakota. 
James  Roosevelt,  California. 
Howard  W.  Smith,  Virginia. 
Gale  H.  Stalker,  New  York. 
John  H.  Terry,  New  York. 
WUllam  M.  Tuck,  Virgmia. 
Joseph  D.  Tydings.  Maryland. 
Harold  H.  Velds.  Illinois. 

E.  S.  Johnny  Walker.  New  Mexico. 
James  D.  Weaver.  Pennsylvania. 
J.  Ernest  Wharton.  New  York. 
John  S.  Wold,  Wyoming. 
Eugene  Worley,  Texas. 

Samuel  W.  Yorty,  California. 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  former  Members  who  wish  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  these  requests 
can  be  made  but  will  have  to  be  executed 
in  the  House,  and  permission  will  be 
asked. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  intro- 
duce, for  our  final  piece  of  business,  the 
Honorable  George  Meader,  the  chair- 
man of  the  nominating  committee,  to 
report  on  the  election  of  members  to 
PMC  Board  of  Directors  and  of  its  of- 
ficers for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  former  Members  of  Congress,  in 
their  business  meeting  this  morning, 
elected  four  Members  for  a  3-year  term 
on  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  follows : 

Jeffery  Cohelan  of  California. 

Walter  H.  Moeller  of  Ohio. 

J.  Caleb  Boggs  of  Delaware. 

John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

They  elected  for  2-year  terms  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  the  following : 

Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina. 

Fred  Schwengel  of  Iowa. 

The  organization  also  elected  as  hon- 
orary directors  without  term  the  co- 
foimders  of  our  organization,  the  Hon- 
orable Brooks  Hays  of  Arkansas  and  the 
Honorable  Walter  Judd  of  Minnesota. 

The  Members  elected  as  their  Presi- 
dent for  the  coming  year  Senator  B. 


Everett  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  and 
£«  Vice  President  Gteorge  Meader  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  there  is 
someone  who  has  an  irresistible  urge  to 
ask  permission  to  make  some  additional 
comments  we  wish  to  close. 

I  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  House  leadership,  for  your  gracious- 
ness  and  courtesy  in  giving  us  this  hour 
on  this  very  specially  busy  day  before  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend,  and  despite  the 
sad  death  of  one  of  ths  House  Members. 
All  of  us  appreciate  so  deeply  your  grant- 
ing us  this  greatly  enjoyable,  from  our 
point  of  view,  reunion  in  the  House 
Chamber  of  Former  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

I  believe  this  organization  can  do  a  lot 
of  good  in  helping  get  a  wider  and  deeper 
understanding  throughout  our  country 
of  our  Congress — the  role  it  has  to  play 
and  how  it  actually  functions  in  seeking 
to  promote  our  Nation's  vital  interests 
and  to  safeguard  our  people's  liberties. 

Mr.  BROOKS  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Judd,  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  HAYS.  Will  the  gentle- 
man annoimce  the  time  of  the  reception 
to  be  held? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  thank  you.  We  extend 
to  all  sitting  Members  as  well  as  former 
Members  an  invitation  to  join  us  at  a 
reception  at  5  o'clock  in  the  caucus  room, 
room  345,  of  the  Cannon  Office  Building. 
We  hope  you  will  bring  your  wives,  too. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  that  the  wives 
and  widows  of  former  Members  have  or- 
ganized an  FMC  auxiliary,  and  about 
175  have  joined.  They  are  busy  with 
functions  of  their  own  this  day.  and  will 
be  joining  us  at  5  o'clock  at  the  reception. 

Mr.  PHEIFFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  I 
am  pleased  to  greet  as  a  fellow  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  93d  Congress  and  my 
colleagues  of  former  Congresses : 

When  I  lived  in  the  super-great  State 
of  Texas  the  righteous  people  hunted  us 
Republicans  with  coon  dogs.  In  fact  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  outrun  a  posse 
in  order  to  get  out  of  my  old  home  town 
of  Amarlllo.  Then  17  months  after  arriv- 
ing in  New  York  City,  unheralded  and 
imsung,  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  righteous  peo- 
ple of  New  York  also  lost  little  time  in 
getting  me  out  of  town.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  to  glee- 
fully refer  to  my  New  York  City  Con- 
gressional District  as  "the  255th  County 
of  Texas." 

Essaying  the  roles  of  ombudsman,  fa- 
ther confessor  and  mother  hen  to  400.000 
of  my  fellow  citizens  during  my  tenure  as 
a  Congressman  was  a  rewarding  and  en- 
lightening experience.  It  would  be  a  sal- 
utary arrangement  if  the  vociferous  crit- 
ics of  the  Congress  could  each  serve  Just 
1  month  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 
Their  carping  voices,  which  proclaim 
that  Congressmen  and  Congresswomen 
are  idlers,  riders  of  the  gravy  train  and 
unresponsive  to  public  needs,  would  be 
stUled.  They  would  gain  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  unremitting  behind- 
the-scene  toil  of  the  average  Member  in 
behalf  of  his  or  her  constituents  and 
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their  burning  of  the  midnight  oil  In  a 
ceaseless  quest  for  the  right  answers. 

While  a  Member  of  the  Congress  is  not 
required  to  sacrifice  his  or  her  life  on 
the  altar  of  our  coimtry  yet  that  sacrifice 
was  made  by  a  quiet  and  self-effacing 
Member,  whose  voice  was  seldom  heard 
in  debate  on  the  floor  or  In  committee 
on  the  fateful  day  of  June  4,  1941.  He 
stood  here  and  poured  out  his  heart  and 
soul  in  refutation  of  a  canard  uttered  a 
few  minutes  previously  by  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, which  did  violence  to  his  inner- 
most ideals  and  convictions.  He  spoke 
with  an  eloquence  which  none  of  us  luiew 
he  possessed.  He  was  so  immersed  in  his 
discourse  that  he  did  not  heed  the  twice 
repeated  admonition  of  Speaker  Rayburn 
that  "the  time  of  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
pired". 

Well  the  time  of  the  gentleman  had 
indeed  expired  because  as  the  Speaker's 
gavel  sounded  for  the  last  time  this  no- 
ble man  fell  dead  at  the  base  of  this 
hallowed  lectern.  It  was  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  and  tragic  incident  that 
ever  occurred  in  this  Chamber. 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  you  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  the  93d  Congress  for 
according  me  the  privilege  of  reliving 
for  a  moment  those  exacting  but  golden 
days  of  yore. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
being  referred  to  as,  "of  N.J."  I  am  now, 
and  have  been  for  the  past  13  years  a 
resident  of  Virginia. 

Mindful  of  Virginia's  enormous  con- 
tribution to  the  strength  of  our  legisla- 
tive process — Peyton  Randolph,  Presi- 
dent of  the  First  Continental  Congress, 
was  of  Virginia. 

If  appropriate,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  consider  the  following:  "To  be 
displayed,  in  the  Capitol,  pictures  or 
portraits  of  suitable  size,  of  every  speaker 
or  President  of  the  Congress." 

Surely,  the  second  and  third  ranking 
citizens  of  the  land,  in  succession  to  the 
Presidency,  are  worthy  of  such  com- 
memoration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
thank  the  former  Members  for  attending 
and  addressing  us  in  the  House  today. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  1 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m. 


ROLLCALL  OF  HEROES— POLICE- 
MEN SLAIN  IN  LINE  OF  DUTY, 
1971-73 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Goldwater) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
years  ago  I  listed  the  names  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  had  given  their 
lives  In  the  performance  of  duty.  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  That  list  covered 
a  period  of  just  over  2  years,  and  It  in- 
cluded the  names  of  101  policemen.  Trag- 
ically, in  the  2-year  period  subsequent 
to  this  list — a  period  that  Included  the 
unfortunate  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
capital  punishment — over  200  more  police 


officers  have  been  killed  In  the  line  of 
duty. 

Just  recently,  we  observed  Police  Me- 
morial Week  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  courageous  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers who  paid  the  ultimate  price  for 
protecting  our  rights  as  free  citizens.  It 
is  distressing  to  note  that  very  little 
public  attention  was  paid  to  this  observ- 
ance. 

Yet  for  the  loved  ones  left  behind,  the 
week  had  great  significance.  It  should 
have  a  great  significance  for  all  of  us  who 
value  our  freedom. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  Interest  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  slain  policemen 
is  the  overwhelming  concern  on  the  part 
of  many,  for  the  so-called  "rights"  of  the 
criminal. 

These  "rights"  are  taken  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rights  of  policemen,  and 
the  ordinary  citizen  who  is  victimized  by 
crime. 

As  one  Washington,  D.C.,  policeman 
said  recently,  all  the  worst  criminal 
needs  to  do  is  point  a  finger  at  a  police- 
man and  yell  "police  brutality."  and  right 
away  public  attention  through  some 
elements  of  our  society  is  focused  on 
sympathy  for  the  criminal. 

I  am  fearful  that  imless  the  misguided 
psychology  that  applies  to  "rights"  of 
hardened  criminals  is  reversed,  we  face 
dark  days  ahead. 

After  all,  in  any  society,  especially  one 
that  embraces  democracy,  there  is  a  very 
thin  line  between  peace  and  anarchy. 

The  person  that  maintains  the  line  in 
favor  of  peace  is  the  policeman.  I,  for 
one,  am  thankful  that  the  policeman  Is 
present  to  protect  me. 

I  have  not  talked  to  anyone  who  would 
rather  meet  a  criminal  on  a  dark  and 
lonely  street  Instead  of  a  policeman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  policeman,  just  like  a 
soldier,  realizes  that  when  he  takes  the 
oath  of  office  and  puts  on  the  unifonn, 
his  life  is  in  constant  danger. 

Perhaps  a  few  policemen  can  adopt  a 
casual  attitude  toward  death,  but  I  seri- 
ously doubt  If  the  majority  feel  this  way. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  them  are  like 
Patrolman  Louis  Vasger  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Police  Department. 

Patrolman  Vasger  is  dead. 

He  was  gunned  down  In  cold  blood  just 
5  weeks  ago  during  a  routine  inspection 
on  his  patrol  beat. 

Interestingly  enough,  but  not  sur- 
prising, the  accused  killer  was  out  on  ball 
awaiting  trial  for  armed  robbery  com- 
mitted a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Patrolman  Vasger  left  behind  a  yoimg 
wife  and  three  small  boys.  This  needless 
tragedy  is  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

Yet,  statistics  tell  the  story.  Only  one 
conviction  now  results  for  every  28  re- 
ported felonies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reading  the  names  of 
slain  policemen  is  something  I  do  not 
relish,  but  I  think  it  must  be  done  as  a 
testament  to  these  courageous  men  and 
their  families  as  well  as  symbolically  re- 
minding everj'one  that  they  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  respect  and  to  obey  the  law. 

Unless  each  and  every  one  of  us  re- 
dedicates  ourselves  to  supporting  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  performance  of 
their  appointed  duties,  crime  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  horrible  way  of  life  for  too 
many  Americans,  and  brave  officers  like 


Patrolman  Vasgar  wUl  continue  to  pay — 
with  their  lives. 

The  names  that  I  will  read  Include 
State,  National  and  local  lawmen. 

Death  respects  no  rank,  as  the  men 
who  fell  ranged  from  cadets  to  top  su- 
pervisors. 

They  served  small  towns,  boroughs, 
county.  State  and  national  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  large  cities. 

Actually,  the  list  Is  not  complete. 

My  good  friend.  Virgil  Penn,  the  na- 
tional chaplain  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  who  furnished  me  with  a  list  of 
names,  said  that  many  police  depart- 
ments did  not  respond  to  his  request  for 
the  names  of  slain  policemen. 

Therefore,  this  list  contains  135  names 
representing  73  law  agencies,  but  from 
reports  compiled  by  the  FBI,  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies,  the  actual  to- 
tal Is  125  killed  In  1971.  and  112  in  1972. 

With  deep  reverence  and  profound 
sorrow  I  read  the  nsimes  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  to  save  our  lives. 

It  is  truly  a  roll  call  of  heroes : 

ALABAMA 

Algle  Long,  of  Hurtsboro. 

ARIZONA 

Paul  Marston. 
OUbert  Guthrie. 

CALirOBNIA 

Sgt.  John  V.  Young,  of  San  Francisco. 
Phillip  J.  RUey,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Kenneth  E.  Walters,  of  Los  Angeles. 

CONNECTTCTTT 

Kenneth  Moraska,  of  Norwalk. 
Sgt.  Nicholas  Pera,  of  Norwalk. 

DELAWABE 

David  Yarrlngton,  of  the  State  Police. 
Donald  L.  Carey,  of  the  State  Police. 
George  W.  Emory,  of  the  State  Police. 

FLoamA 
J.  H.  Moon,  of  JacksonvUle. 
Robert  DeKarte,  of  Coral  Gables. 
Henry  T.  Mlnard,  of  Hollywood. 

GEORGIA 

Harlow  Douglas  Meers,  of  Rome. 
BlUy  M.  Kaylor,  of  Atlanta. 
James  R.  Green,  of  Atlanta. 

HAWAn 

Benjamin  Keeloha,  of  Honolulu. 
David  Huber,  of  Honolulu. 
Deputy  Sheriff  Donal   P.  Jensen,  of 
Honolulu. 

IDAHO 

Ross  Flavel,  of  Lewiston. 

ILLINOIS 

Peter  E.  Laskey,  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of 
Information. 

Frank  Dunbar,  of  Chicago. 

KANSAS 

Kenneth  M.  Kennedy,  of  Hutchinson. 

LOUISIANA 

Ralph  DeWayne  Wilder,  Deputy  Sherlll  of 
East  Baton  Rouge. 

Ralph  G.  Hancock.  Deputy  Sheriff  of  East 
Baton  Rouge. 

Leroy  Odom.  of  Farmersvllle. 

Clyde  Pearson,  of  Bossier  City. 

Edwin  C.  Hosll.  Sr..  of  New  Orleans. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Louis  Slrgo,  of 
New  Orleans. 

Paul  Perslgo.  of  New  Orleans, 

Phillip  J.  Coleman,  of  New  Orleans. 

Alfred  Harrell.  Cadet,  of  New  Orleans. 

MARYLAND 

Carl   Peterson,   of   Baltimore. 
Donald  A.  Robertson,  Lieutenant,  of  Mont- 
gomery County. 

Phillip  Lee  Russ.  of  the  State  Police. 
Thomas  Noyle,  of  the  State  Police. 
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Lorenzo  Gray,  of  Baltimore. 
Norman  Buckmann.  of  Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN 

Charles  B.  Stark,  of  the  State  Police. 
Steven  DeVlres.  of  the  State  Police. 
Gary  T.  Rampy.  of  the  State  Police. 
Leroy  Imus.  of  Sterling  Heights. 
William  Schmeddlng.  Jr..  of  Detroit. 
Gilbert  Stocker.  of  Detroit. 
Gerald  Riley,  of  Detroit. 
Robert  Bradford,  Jr..  of  Detroit. 
Harold  E.  Carlson,  of  Detroit. 

OHIO 

Richard  T.  Miller,  of  East  Cleveland. 
Curtis  Stanton,  cf  Columbus. 
Joseph  Edwards,  of  Canton. 

OKLAHOMA 

Robert    Eugene    Aka,    of    State    Highway 
Patrol. 

Thomas  Isbell,  of  State  Highway  Patrol. 

Wesley  Cole,  of  Tulsa. 

Carl  Hart,  of  Bokehlto  City. 

Melvln  Minor,  of  Norman. 

Michael  Ratlkan,  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Thomas  Spybuck.  of  Tulsa. 

PENNSYLVANLA 

Robert  Hagenburg.  of  Plymouth  Township. 
Robert  Lapp,  of  State  Police  Headquarters. 
John  S.  Valent,  of  State  Police  Headquar- 
ters. 

William  Davis.  Kennet  Square. 
Richard  Posey,  of  Keiinet  Square. 
Robert  Seymore.  of  Bellefonte. 
Albert  Devlin,  cf  McCandless. 
George  Stuckey.  of  Bristol  Township. 
William  Schrott,  of  Penn  Hills. 
Bartley  ConnoUy,  of  Penn  Hills. 
Henry  Clinton  Schaad,  of  York. 
Douglas  J.  .Mexander.  of  PhUadelphla. 
t«o  VanWlnkle,  Jr..  of  Philadelphia. 
James  Duffln,  Jr..  of  Philadelphia. 
Louis  Vaseer.  of  Philadelphia 
WUllam  White,  of  Philadelphia. 

SOT7TH    CAROLINA 

Ray  Caffee.  of  the  State  Highway  Patrol. 

TENNESSEE 

Jesse  Buttram.  of  Lenoir  City. 

TECAS 

Samuel  Infante,  of  Dallas. 

W.  Don  Reese,  of  Dallas. 

A.  J.  Robertson,  of  Dallas. 

E.  M.  Belcher,  of  Fort  Worth. 

Johnnie  Hartwell.  of  Dallas. 

Levy  McQuieter.  of  Dallas. 

Carl  J.  Cooke,  of  Dallas. 

Allen  Perry  Camp,  of  Dallas 

Antonio  T.  Canales.  of  San  Antonio. 

Vincent  Jerry  Walker,  of  San  Antonio. 

Joshua  Rodrigues,  of  Houston. 

MINNESOTA 

Howard  L.  Johnson,  of  Rosevllle. 
Joseph  Pudllck.  of  Minneapolis. 
Inno  H.  Suek  (Lt.) ,  of  Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI 

William  J.  Skinner  (Lt.) ,  of  Jackson. 

Missotmi 
Donald  L.  Marler,  of  Harrlsonvllle. 
Francis  E.  Wirt,  of  Harrlsonvllle. 
Homer  E.  Fry  (Marshall) ,  of  Mansfield. 

NEW    JERSET 

Prank  Paplannl,  of  Edison. 
Marlenus  J,  Slgeren,  of  State  Police. 
Werner  Foerster.  of  State  Police. 
Prank  Irvln.  -of  Newark. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Robert  Rosenblocm,  of  State  Police. 

NEW    TORK 

WlUlam  F.  Holbert.  Jr.,  of  Blnghamton. 
Trooper  White,  of  State  Police. 
Robert  M.  Semrov,  of  State  Police. 
Ivan  G.  Lorenzo,  of  New  York  City. 
Earl  Thompson,  of  New  York  City. 
Waverly  Jones,  of  New  York  City. 
Joseph  Plagentlne,  of  New  York  City. 


Robert  Denton,  of  New  York  City. 
Kenneth  Nugent,  of  New  York  City. 
Joseph  V.  Morablto.  of  New  York  City. 
Rocco  Laurl,  of  New  York  City. 
Gregory  P.  Foster,  of  New  York  City. 
Elijah  Stroud,  of  New  York  City. 
WUllam  Capers,  of  New  York  City. 
PhlUlp  W.  Cardlllo,  of  New  York  City, 
Stephen  R.  OUroy.  of  New  York  City. 
Irving  Wright,  of  New  York  City. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Mllford  Mack  Hardwlck,  of  Columbus. 
Dewey  Henson  McCall,  cf  Wildlife  Agent. 
William  Thomas  Land,  of  Durham  Co. 
James  Robert  Lamb,  of  Wallace. 
Alfred  Balrd. 

Michael  Patrick  Jenkins,  of  Bessemer  City. 
Robert  Jackson  Eury,  of  Cabarrus  Co. 
Clyde  Stephen  Perry,  of  State  Police. 
Joe  Griffin  White,  of  State  Police. 
M.  J.  Bell,  of  Ellzabethtown. 
Charles  H.  Lee,  of  Clayton. 
L.  T.  Walton,  of  State  Police. 
Joseph  Hobgood,  of  Fountain. 
Robert  Randall  East,  of  State  Police. 
Leonard  Meeks.  Jr.,  of  State  Police. 
Gregory  W.  Spinelll  (F.BJ.).  of  Charlotte. 

tTTAH 

Deputy  Sheriff  Donald  P.  Jensen,  of  Farm- 
Ington. 

VERMONT 

Dana  Lee  Thompson,  of  Manchester  Center. 

VIRGINIA 

Carroll  David  Garrison,  of  Fairfax. 

WASHINGTON,    DC. 

Norman  E.  Sheriff,  U.S.  Marshall. 
William  L.  Slgmon,  of  Metro  Police. 
Jerard  E.  Young,  of  Metro  Police. 

WASHINGTON 

Fred  D.  Carr,  of  Seattle. 

Charles  F.  Noble,  of  the  Highway  Patrol. 

WISCONSIN 

Donald  C.  Peterson,  of  the  Highway  Patrol. 

WYOMING 

Boyd  L.  Hall,  of  Teton  County. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  from  California  for 
his  continuing  effort  to  make  sure  that 
those  of  us  in  the  House  who  have  had 
a  real  interest  in  this  whole  area  of  law 
enforcement  give  proper  recognition  to 
those  men  who  have  died  in  the  line  of 
duty.  We  must  never  forget  what  they 
have  done. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
been  a  burr  under  the  saddle  of  this 
House  in  an  effort  to  make  sure  we  do 
not  forget  and  to  see  that  we  do  take 
some  kind  of  constructive  action  to  give 
awards  of  merit  to  so  many  of  these  men 
who  maintain  peace  in  the  streets  and 
provide  for  a  proper  atmosphere  of  law 
and  order  in  this  country. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia has  made  a  persistent  effort  to 
bring  these  issues  to  the  attention  of 
our  whole  House.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
gentlerrran  has  not  been  tempted  to  set 
aside  his  organize  effort  during  the  rush 
of  other  important  issues  that  come  be- 
fore the  House.  He  has  attempted  to 
keep  It  in  front  of  the  entire  body.  I 
know  he  has  been  the  author  of  sev- 
eral bills  in  this  important  area.  I  wish 
to  compliment  him  for  his  effort. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  California  for  his  remarks 
and  his  demonstration  of  concern  which 


he  has  always  shown.  I  must  concur  with 
him  that  too  often  we  take  for  granted 
the  great  job  our  law  enforcement  ofla- 
cials  perform.  It  is  with  that  purpose  in 
mind  that  I  took  this  special  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  died  in  the  line  of 
duty  and,  as  I  said,  it  is  with  profound 
sorrow  that  I  read  the  names  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  of  the  House  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the 
former  Members  of  the  Congress  may  be 
allowed  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JAVITS  WAR  POWERS  ACT— A 
LIBERAL  DISSENT 

The  SPEAKZER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Owens)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  I  have  supported  a  concept  which 
I  first  heard  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Javits,  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  President  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  absence 
of  a  declared  war  by  Congress.  This  bill 
was  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Javits  on  Janu- 
ary 18  of  this  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
(S.  440).  At  last  count,  60  Senators  have 
cosponsored  the  Javits  bill,  and  it  will, 
I  understand,  soon  pass  the  Senate,  hav- 
ing been  reported  out  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  unanimously. 

One  month  ago  I  received  a  letter  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Francis  D.  Wormuth,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
cosigned  by  12  of  his  faculty  colleagues 
strongly  criticizing  the  Javits'  approach. 
Dr.  Wormuth  is  one  of  the  great  civil 
libertarians  in  this  country  and  has  been, 
since  the  begliming.  strongly  opposed  to 
U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina.  So  I  was 
at  first  surprised  that  he  opposed  this 
bill  to  limit  Presidential  warmaklng 
powers. 

Upon  analysis,  I  find  he  makes  a 
thoughtful,  impressive  argument.  These 
men  argue  that  although  the  bill  sup- 
posedly limits  the  President  in  initiating 
new  wars  that,  in  fact,  it  would  enlarge 
the  President's  powor  beyond  existing 
law  and  constitutional  limits  and  would, 
in  fact,  authorize  the  President  to  initi- 
ate new  wars. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  Members 
read  Dr.  Wormuth's  thoughtful  analysis. 
For  that  purpose,  I  am  inserting  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  Javits  bill, 
the  text  of  the  letter  I  received  from 
Dr.  Wormuth  and  his  colleagues,  and  the 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Wormuth  to  Sen- 
ator Javits,  analyzing  the  Javits  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity, Policy,  and  Scientific  Develop- 
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ment  is  now  involved  in  marking  up 
House  Joint  Resolution  542  which  is  ap- 
parently similar  to  Senator  Javits'  bill. 
I  hope  that  the  arguments  made  by  these 
distinguished  scholars  can  be  heard  by 
members  of  that  subcommittee  and  by 
all  Members  before  we  vote  on  this  land- 
mark measure.  The  bill  follows: 

S.  440 
A  bill  to  make  rules  governing  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  tJnlted  States  In  the 
absence   of   a   declaration   of    war   by   the 
Congress. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"War  Powers  Act". 

PURPOSE   AND   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  ful- 
fill the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  insure  that 
the  collective  Judgment  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  will  apply  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  hostilities,  or  In  situations  where 
imminent  Involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly 
Indicated  by  the  circumstances,  and  to  the 
continued  use  of  such  forces  in  hostilities 
or  In  such  situations  after  they  have  been 
Introduced  in  bostUltles  or  In  such  situa- 
tions. Under  article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  specifically  provided  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  make  all 
laws  necessar>-  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution,  not  only  its  own  powers  but  also 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  any  department  or  officer  thereof.  At  the 
same  time,  this  Act  is  not  Intended  to  en- 
croach upon  the  recognized  powers  of  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  Chief 
Executive,  to  conduct  hostilities  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  to  respond  to  attacks  or  the 
Imminent  threat  of  attacks  upon  the  United 
SUtes,  Including  Its  territories  and  posses- 
sions, to  repel  attacks  or  forestall  the  immi- 
nent threat  of  attacks  against  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and,  under  pro- 
per circumstances,  to  rescue  endangered 
citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United  States 
located  in  foreign  countries. 

EMERGENCY   USE  OF  THE   ARMED  FORCES 

Sec  3.  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  may  be  Introduced  in  hos- 
tilities, or  In  situations  where  Imminent  in- 
volvement In  hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances,  only — 

( 1 )  to  repel  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
United  States.  Its  territories  and  possessions; 
to  take  necessary  and  appropriate  retaliatory 
actions  in  the  event  of  such  an  attack;  and 
to  forestall  the  direct  and  imminent  threat 
of  such  an  attack; 

(2)  to  repel  an  armed  attack  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  located 
outside  of  the  United  States.  Its  territories 
and  possessions,  and  to  forestall  the  direct 
and  Imminent  threat  of  such  an  attack; 

(3)  to  protect  while  evacuating  citizens 
and  nationals  of  the  United  States,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  from  (A)  any  situation  on  the 
high  seas  involving  a  direct  and  imminent 
threat  to  the  lives  of  such  citizens  and  na- 
tionals, or  (B)  any  country  In  which  such 
citizens  and  nationals  are  present  with  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  government 
of  such  country  and  are  being  subjected  to  a 
direct  and  Imminent  threat  to  their  lives, 
either  sponsored  by  such  government  or 
beyond  the  power  of  such  government  to  con- 
trol; but  the  President  shall  make  every  ef- 
fort to  terminate  such  a  threat  without  using 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall,  where  possible,  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  government  of  such  country  before  using 


the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States  being  evacuated  from  such  country; 
or 

(4)  pursuant  to  sjseciflc  statutory  authori- 
zation, but  authority  to  Introduce  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  hostilities  or 
In  any  such  situation  shall  not  be  Inferred 
(A)  from  any  provision  of  law  hereafter 
enacted,  including  any  provision  contained 
in  any  appropriation  Act,  unless  such  pro- 
vision specifically  authorizes  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  Armed  Forces  in  hostilities  or 
in  such  situation  and  specifically  exempts 
the  Introduction  of  such  Armed  Forces  from 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
or  (B)  from  any  treaty  hereafter  ratified 
unless  such  treaty  Is  Implemented  by  legisla- 
tion specifically  authorizing  the  introduction 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
In  hostilities  or  In  such  situation  and  spe- 
cifically exempting  the  introduction  of  such 
Armed  Forces  from  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Specific  statutory  au- 
thorization is  required  for  the  assignment  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  command,  coordinate,  participate 
In  the  movement  of.  or  accompany  the  reg- 
ular or  Irregular  military  forces  of  any  for- 
eign country  or  government  when  such 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged,  or  there  exists 
an  imminent  threat  that  such  forces  will 
become  engaged,  in  hostilities.  No  treaty 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  specific  statutory 
authorization  for,  or  a  specific  exemption 
permitting,  the  introduction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  hostilities  or 
in  any  such  situation,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  clause  (4);  and  no  provision  of  law 
In  force  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  unless  such 
provision  sjjeclfically  authorizes  the  Intro- 
duction of  such  Armed  Forces  In  hostilities 
or  In  any  such  situation. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  The  introduction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  In  hostilities,  or 
In  any  situation  where  Imminent  Involve- 
ment in  hostilltes  is  clearly  Indicated  by  the 
circumstances,  under  any  of  the  conditions 
described  In  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
ported promptly  In  writing  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  a  full  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  such  Armed  Forces 
were  introduced  in  such  hoetUlties  or  In  such 
situation,  the  estimated  scope  of  such  hostil- 
ities or  situation,  and  the  consistency  of 
the  introduction  of  such  forces  in  such  hos- 
tilities or  situation  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  this  Act.  Whenever  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  are  engaged  In  hostili- 
ties or  in  any  such  situation  outside  of 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, the  President  shall,  so  long  as  such 
Armed  Forces  continue  to  be  engaged  In 
such  hostilities  or  In  such  situation,  report 
to  the  Congress  periodically  on  the  status  of 
such  hostilities  or  situation  as  well  as  the 
scope  and  expected  duration  of  such  hos- 
tilities or  situation,  but  in  no  event  shall 
he  report  to  the  Congress  less  often  than 
every  six  months. 

THIRTY-DAT    AUTHORIZATION    PERIOD 

Sec.  5.  The  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  hostilities,  or  In  any  sit- 
uation where  Imminent  Involvement  in  hoe- 
tiUtles  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, under  any  of  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
sustained  beyond  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  Introduction  of  such  Armed  Forces 
in  hostilities  or  In  any  such  situation  unless 
(1)  the  President  determines  and  certifies 
to  the  Congress  In  writing  that  unavoidable 
military  necessity  respecting  the  safety  of 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  engaged 
pursuant   to  section   3(1)    or  3(2)    of   this 


Act  requires  the  continued  use  of  such 
Armed  Forces  In  the  course  of  bringing  about 
a  prompt  disengagement  from  such  hostili- 
ties; or  (2)  Congress  Is  physically  unable 
to  meet  as  a  result  of  an  armed  attack  upon 
the  United  States:  or  (3>  the  continued  use 
of  such  Armed  Forces  In  such  hostilities  or 
In  such  situation  has  been  authorized  In 
specific  legislation  enacted  for  that  pur- 
po.>:e  by  the  Congress  and  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  thereof. 

TERMINATION    WITHIN    THIRTY-DAT    PERIOD 

Sec.  6.  The  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  In  hostilities,  or  in  any 
situation  where  Imminent  Involvement  In 
hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, under  any  of  the  conditions  de- 
scribed In  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be  ter- 
minated prior  to  the  thirty-day  period  spec- 
ified in  section  5  of  this  Act  by  an  Act  or 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  except  In  a 
case  where  the  President  has  determined  and 
certified  to  the  Congress  In  writing  that  un- 
avoidable military  necessity  respecting  the 
safety  of  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
engaged  pursuant  to  section  3(1)  or  3(2)  of 
this  Act  requires  the  continued  use  of  such 
Armed  Forces  In  the  course  of  bringing  about 
a  prompt  disengagement  from  such  hostUl- 
tles. 

CONGRESSIONAL   PRIORTrT    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.(a)  Any  bUl  or  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  continuation  cf  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  hos- 
tUltles.  or  in  any  situation  where  imminent 
Involvement  in  hoetilities  Is  clearly  Indi- 
cated by  the  circumstances,  under  any  of  the 
conditions  described  in  section  3  of  this  Act, 
or  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  terminating  the 
use  of  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
hoetUlties,  as  provided  In  section  6  of  this 
Act,  shall,  if  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Congress  in  which  it  is  Introduced,  be  con- 
sidered reported  to  the  floor  of  such  House 
no  later  than  one  day  following  its  introduc- 
tion unless  the  Members  of  such  House 
otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays.  Any 
such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  after  having 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Congress  In 
which  it  originated,  shall  be  considered  re- 
poted  to  the  floor  of  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress within  one  day  after  it  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  in  which  it  originated  and  sent 
to  the  other  Hotise,  unless  the  Members  of 
the  other  House  shall  otherwise  determine 
by  yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  Any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  reported 
to  the  floor  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or 
when  placed  directly  on  tne  calendar  shall 
immediately  become  the  pending  business  of 
the  House  in  which  such  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion Is  reported  or  placed  directly  on  the 
calendar,  and  shall  be  voted  upon  within 
three  dajrs  after  It  has  been  reported  or 
placed  directly  on  the  calendar,  as  the  case 
may  be,  unless  such  House  shall  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  ajid  nays. 

SEPARABILITT    CLAUSE 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  any  other  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE    AND    APPLICABIUTT 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment  but  shall  not  apply  to 
hostilities  In  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  involved  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  section  3(4)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
further  specific  statutory  authorization  to 
permit  members  of  the  Armed  Ftirces  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  Jointly  with 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  one  or  more 
foreign  countries  In  the  headquarters  op- 
erations of  high-level  military  commands 
which  were  established  prior  to  the  date  of 
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enactment  of  this  Act  and  ptirsuant  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter  or  any  treaty  ratified 
by  the  United  States  prior  to  such  date. 

The  UNivERsrrY  or  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  April  16. 1973. 
Hon.  Wayne  Owens. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Owens:  The  under- 
signed members  of  the  Political  Science  De- 
partment, as  constituents  and  not  as  spokes- 
men for  the  University  of  Utah,  urge  you  to 
vote  against  the  Javlts  War  Powers  Bill.  Al- 
though this  bill  Is  supposed  to  limit  the 
President  In  Initiating  war.  in  fact  it  under- 
takes to  enlarge  his  power  beyond  existing 
law  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  would  authorize  the  President  to 
initiate  a  war: 

(1)  Whenever  he  alleged  that  American 
citizens  were  maltreated  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment (this  Is  the  pretext  upon  which 
Hitler  Invaded  Poland  and  began  World  War 
n): 

(2)  Whenever  he  alleged  that  a  treaty  the 
Implementation  of  which  by  force  Congress 
had  approved  permitted  him  to  Initiate  war, 
even  though  the  treaty  had  been  negotiated 
a  hundred  years  earlier. 

The  bill  Is  a  shocking  attempt  to  cause 
Congress  to  abdicate  Its  power  to  declare  war 
In  advance  of  any  issue.  In  total  Ignorance 
of  future  Issues  and  with  no  opportunity  to 
evaluate    the    contemporary    clrcumstancee 
under  which  the  President  would  actually 
Initiate  war.  Dr.  Wormuth's  legal  analysis  of 
the  bill  In  response  to  an  Inquiry  from  Sena- 
tor Javlts  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours. 
J.  D.  Williams,  Roger  Rleber,  Donald  W. 
Hanson.  Kent  Main.  Clark  D.  Mueller. 
Bruce  E.  BaUey.  D.  P.  Eamlesen.  Fran- 
cis D.  Wormuth.  Lorenzo  F.  Kimball. 
Edward  C.  Epstein,  Slava  J.  Lubomun- 
dlor,  Helmut  J.  Callls.  Robert  P.  Huef- 
ner. 

The  Universtty  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deah  Senator  Javtts  ;  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  your  War  Powers  Bill.  When 
I  wrote  to  the  CouncU  for  a  Uvable  World 
protesting  against  Indorsement  of  the  bill  I 
had  read  It  and  did  not  write,  as  you  suppose, 
out  of  misapprehension.  This  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  an  amplification 
of  my  criticism  of  the  bill. 

I  think  your  general  purpose  is  laudable 
and  you  certainly  have  the  right  enemies. 
However,  the  effect  of  the  bill,  u  It  were  con- 
stitutional, would  be  to  change  existing  law 
by  enlarging  the  power  of  the  President  to 
engage  In  foreign  adventures.  And  It  Is  also 
objectionable  because  it  defeats  the  purpose 
recited  in  Section  2.  "to  Insure  that  the  col- 
lective Judgment  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President  will  apply  to  the  Introduction 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  .  .  ."  The  bill  wUl  give 
the  President  in  advance — perhaps  years  in 
advance — the  option  of  taking  a  decision  for 
war  when  certain  events  occur,  or  when  he 
alleges  that  such  events  have  occurred.  Un- 
der the  Constitution,  the  decision  of  Congress 
to  Initiate  war  must  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  initiation  of  war  and  must  be  made 
In  the  light  of  existing  circumstances.  A  post- 
dated declaration  of  war.  such  as  your  bill 
contemplates.  leaves  the  evaluation  of  the 
circumstances  on  some  future  occasion  to  the 
President.  He  alone  takes  the  decision  for 
war  or  peace.  A  request  by  President  Jackson 
for  a  considerably  more  modest  authorization 
of  future  acts  of  war  was  unanimously  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  a  report 
by  Henry  Clay  which  asserted  that  Congress 
cannot  delegate  the  war  power,  and  seven 
requests  of  President  Buchanan  for  contin- 
gent authority  such  as  Is  Included  In  your 
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bUl  were  rejected  by  the  Senate  for  the  same 
reason.  See  my  "The  Vietnam  War:  The 
President  versus  the  Constitution,"  m 
Richard  A.  Palk,  ed..  The  Vietnam  War  and 
International  Law  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1969) ,  Vol.  2,  pp.  736,  782-88. 
The  heart  of  the  bill  is  Section  3.  Sec.  3(1) 
authorizes  the  President  to  repeal  an  armed 
attack.  This  Is  merely  declaratory  and  I  do 
not  object  to  It.  I  am  troubled  by  Sec.  3(2) 
because  It  seems  to  legitimize  Involvement  In 
war  when  American  troops  are  attacked 
abroad  without  Inquiring  how  they  got  there. 
Suppose  they  have  entered  neutral  territory 
Ulegally,  as  occurred  when  President  Nlxou 
sent  troops  Into  Cambodia.  In  The  Exchange 
V.  McFaddon.  7  Cr.  116.  140-41  (1812),  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  said.  In  effect,  that  such 
action  Is  an  act  of  war.  In  1848  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  that  President  Polk, 
by  sending  troops  into  territory  disputed 
with  Mexico  and  then  defending  them,  had 
unconstitutionally  initiated  war.  I  fear  this 
subsection  might  legalize  a  war  initiated  by 
a  Congresslonally  unauthorized  commitment 
of  troops  abroad. 

I  am  very  unhappy  about  Sec.  3  (3) ,  which 
permits  the  President  to  send  troops  into 
a  foreign  country  to  protect  citizens,  either 
against  rioters  or  against  the  government 
Itself.  The  latter  Is  clearly  the  initiation  of 
war.  The  present  law  Is  much  more  restrictive 
but  has  proved  to  be  adequate. 

Page  2,  line  9  of  the  bill  seems  to  concede 
that  the  President  has  a  constitutional  pow- 
er to  protect  citizens  abroad.  He  has  no  such 
power.  Dicta  in  three  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions—Murray V.  The  Charming  Betsy,  2 
Cr.  64.  120  (1804);  the  Slaughter-House 
Cases.  16  WaU.  36,  79  (1872);  In  re  Neagle 
135  U.S.  1,  64  (1889)— say  that  a  citizen  has 
a  right  to  protection  abroad.  But  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  citizens  belongs  to  Con- 
gress, not  the  President.  Prlgg  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 16  Pet.  539  (1842).  Only  one  of  the 
cases  cited  above.  In  re  Neagle,  suggests  that 
the  President  has  such  power.  This  was  said 
In  order  to  support  the  indefensible  decision 
In  that  case.  The  dictum  in  In  re  Neagle  re- 
lies on  the  rescue  of  Martin  Koezta  by  a 
naval  captain  (see  my  "Vietnam  War."  p. 
756).  But  the  rescue  was  an  unauthorized 
action  by  Captain  Ingraham  and  not  the 
President's;  and  Koezta  was  an  alien,  not  a 
citizen.  The  action  was  not  Judicially  ap- 
proved. 

It  is  true  that  one  circuit  court  opinion  by 
Justice  Nelson  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Durand 
V.  Holllns.  8  Fed.  Cas.  m  (1860),  arguee  at 
length  that  the  President  may  employ  force 
abroad  to  rescue  citizens;  but  what  was  in- 
volved in  that  case  was  not  the  rescue  of 
citizens  but  reprisal,  which  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  an  act  of  war  belonging  only 
to  Congress.  Whoever  accepts  Nelson's  lan- 
guage in  Durand  v.  Holllns  should  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  his  dissenting  opinion  in  The 
Prize  Cases.  2  Black,  635,  682  (1863),  in 
which  he  argued  that  the  President  has  no 
constitutional  powers  to  repel  a  sudden  at- 
tack. Justice  Nelson  was  a  strongly  partisan 
Democrat  who  In  Durand  v.  Holllns  defended 
the  action  of  Democratic  President  Pierce  and 
in  the  Prize  Cases  condemned  the  action  of 
Republican  President  Lincoln. 

At  present  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
seek  the  release  of  citizens  unjustly  impris- 
oned abroad  by  means  "not  amounting  to 
acts  of  war."  22  U.S.C.  §  1732  (1964);  orig- 
inally 15  Stat.  223  (1868).  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  had  power  to  make  rules  since 
1862.  The  present  Naval  Regulations,  from 
which  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  pertinent  rules, 
give  a  naval  officer  on  the  spot  a  carefully 
circumscribed  right  to  rescue  citizens.  The 
rules  in  this  form  date  back  to  1893:  in  an- 
other form,  to  1865.  In  one  of  your  speeches 
you  speak  of  the  "gunboat  diplomacy"  of  the 
nineteenth  centry.  All  but  thirteen  of  the 
naval  landings  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were    undertaken    under    naval    regulations 


promulgated  by  statutory  authority.  It  1b  !n 
the  twentieth  century  that  Presidential  ex- 
cesses  have  occurred. 

It  seems  to  me  better  to  have  the  decision 
taken  by  a  naval  officer  who  will  not  have 
long-range  political  motives  than  by  a  Pros- 
Ident  who  may  use  the  pretext  of  rescuing 
citizens  to  launch  a  war.  The  German  White 
Paper  Issued  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II  alleged  that  the  invasion  of  Poland  was 
imdertaken  for  the  protection  of  Volksgenos- 
sen  from  maltreatment  by  the  Poles. 

I  note  that  you  deplore  President  John- 
son's Intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public.  He  alleged  that  he  was  protecting 
citizens.  Section  3(3)  would  legalize  all  such 
Interventions.  The  words  of  caution  and  ad- 
monition In  your  bill  would  have  no  more 
effect  on  the  conduct  of  a  President  than 
the  Ten  Commandments. 

In  short,  the  President  has  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  use  the  armed  forces  for  the 
rescue  of  citizens  and  at  present  has  no  stat- 
utory power.  It  is  not  the  case  that  as  com- 
mander-in-chief he  has  the  right  to  use  the 
armed  forces  for  any  purpose  not  authorized 
by  Congress  except  to  repel  sudden  attack. 
Our  statutes  have  always  specified  when  he 
is  empowered  to  use  the  armed  forces,  and 
the  present  law  forbids  the  use  of  the  Army 
or  Air  Force  to  execute  the  laws  without 
specific  authority  from  the  Constitution  or 
Congress,  22  U.S.C.  §1732  (1964),  derived 
from  20  Stat.  152  (1878).  It  is  Ulegal  for  the 
President  to  attempt  to  execute  any  law  ex- 
cept by  the  officers  appointed  by  statute  for 
that  purpose.  Oelston  v.  Hoyt,  3  Wheat,  245 
330-32  (1818);  Hendricks  v.  Gonzalez,  67F 
351  (2dclr.  1895). 

Moreover,  Sec.  3(3)  constitutes  an  attempt 
to  delegate  the  war  power,  which  is  uncon- 
stitutional. When  Chief  Justice  Marshall  laid 
down  the  law  of  delegation  in  Wayman  v. 
Southard,  10  Wheat,  1.  43  (1825),  he  denied 
that  Congress  might  delegate  "powers  which 
are  strictly  and  exclusively  legislative":  on 
subjects  "of  less  Interest,  a  general  provision 
may  be  made  and  power  given  to  those  who 
are  to  act  under  such  general  provisions  to 
flU  up  the  deUUs."  The  debates  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  the  ratifying  con- 
ventlons  and  the  discussions  In  the  Feder- 
alist make  It  clear  that  the  power  to  go  to 
war  Is  "strictly  and  exclusively  legislative" 
As  I  pointed  out  above,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously by  resolution  concurred  in  the  report 
of  Henry  Clay  that  the  war  power  cannot  be 
delegated.  Sec.  3(3)  would  not  only  trans- 
fer the  power  of  war  or  peace  to  the  Presi- 
dent, which  Is  outright  abdication;  It  would 
do  so  for  the  Indefinite  future,  in  situations 
which  Congress  cannot  foresee  and  evaluate 
at  the  present  time. 

I  object  to  the  central  feature  of  Sec.  3(4) 
for  the  same  reason.  If  the  President  and  the 
Senate  make  a  treaty  which  contemplates 
acts  of  war.  and  Congress  passes  the  enabling 
legislation  authorized  by  the  bill,  there  is 
delegated  to  the  President  for  the  Indefinite 
future  a  power  to  go  to  war  whenever  he 
alleges  that  the  conditions  in  the  treaty  call 
for  It.  Under  settled  law,  his  allegation  to 
this  effect  is  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
other  authority;  the  cases  begin  with  Martin 
V.  Mott,  12  Wheat,  19  (1827).  Once  again,  this 
is  delegation  in  futuro,  to  apply  in  concrete 
cases  which  Congress  cannot  possibly  envi- 
sion when  It  legislates.  The  subsection  would 
authorize  the  President  alone  to  take  the  de- 
cision for  war  and  peace,  and  it  falls  under 
Henry  Clay's  condemnation  of  the  declara- 
tion of  futures  as  opposed  to  contempora- 
neous wars. 

However,  I  approve  of  page  4,  line  19.  which 
requires  statutory  authorization  for  the 
sending  of  military  advisors.  But  perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  that  such  statutory  authoriza- 
tion already  exists,  10  JJ3.C.  S  712  (1959).  It 
would  be  useful  to  repeal  this  provision. 

I  do  not  think  that  reporting  to  Congress 
or  consulting  Congress  after  the  fact  will  be 
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effective.  As  William  Howard  Taft  observed 
In  his  book  Our  Chief  Magistrate  and  His 
Powers,  once  the  President  has  Involved  the 
country  In  a  war,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
whole  nation  will  rally  behind  him. 

Although  the  bill  speaks  of  "Emergency 
Use  of  the  Armed  Forces,"  none  of  the  pow- 
ers granted  is  conditioned  on  the  existence 
of  an  emergency  which  makes  it  impractica- 
ble to  consult  Congress  at  the  time  the  power 
Is  Invoked.  In  most  of  the  situations  covered 
by  the  bill  it  would  be  possible,  I  should  sup- 
pose, to  submit  the  Issue  to  Congress,  which 
would  be  able  to  make  a  Judgment  on  the 
particular  case  In  the  light  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  framers  Intended. 

The  question  remains  as  to  how  one  Is  to 
provide  for  genuine  emergencies  which  can- 
not wait  for  Congressional  action.  The  an- 
swer Is  that  It  is  not  possible  for  any  legal 
order,  even  a  despotism,  to  make  legal  provi- 
sion for  all  emergencies.  The  values  of  a  legal 
order  lie  in  its  regularized  structure.  It  Is  In- 
evitable that  values  extraneous  to  the  legal 
order  will  now  and  again  be  Jeopardized  by 
that  structure;  and  in  some  cases  most  of 
us  would  prefer  those  extraneous  values  to 
the  values  of  the  legal  order.  The  proper 
course  here  is  for  the  President  to  act  illegal- 
ly, report  his  actions  and  his  motives  to  Con- 
gress, and  ask  Congress  for  ratification.  This 
Is  what  President  Lincoln  did  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ClvU  War.  Congress  will  not  be 
ungenerous  In  any  proper  case.  This  course 
is  preferable  to  legitimizing  departures  from 
the  legal  order.  In  advance;  this  will  dissolve 
away  the  legal  order. 

To  summarize,  your  bill  Is  not  aimed  at 
emergencies.  Its  operation  does  not  even  re- 
quire the  allegation  that  an  emergency  exists. 
It  merely  authorizes  the  President  to  Initiate 
a  war  whenever  he  asserts  that  citizens  are 
in  danger  or  that  a  treaty  which  has  received 
Congressional  Implementation  should  be  In- 
voked, provided  he  makes  altogether  unveri- 
fied reports  to  what  will  no  doubt  be  a  wildly 
cheering  Congress.  Despite  the  claims  of 
apologists  for  Presidential  usurpation,  the 
President  has  no  such  constitutional  powers. 
At  present  he  has  no  such  statutory  powers. 
Nor  does  the  Constitution  permit  Congress  to 
shirk  Its  duty  of  taking  the  decision  for  war 
In  each  individual  case  by  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  option  of  making  war  at  will  In 
whole  categories  of  cases  In  the  future. 
Sincerely  yo\irs. 

Francis  D.  Wormuth. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  REDUCTION 
ACT  OP  1973 

'Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Social  Security  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1973.  a  biU  to  provide 
for  a  more  equitable  and  progressive  so- 
cial security  payroll  tax.  This  bill  is  a 
companion  measure  to  one  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  plans  to  Introduce  in 
the  Senate. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Provide  general  payroll  tax  relief 
for  all  wage  earners  by  reducing  the  pres- 
ent employee  payroll  tax  rate  from  5.85 
to  5.2  percent. 

Second.  Provide  specific  payroll  tax  re- 
lief for  lower  Income  wage  earners 
through  a  deduction  and  exemption  for- 
mula which  would  for  the  first  time  make 
the  payroll  tax  sensitive  to  an  individu- 
al's ability  to  pay. 


Third.  Provide  for  the  financing  of 
these  changes  in  the  social  security  tax 
structure  out  of  general  revenues. 

There  is  a  well-worn  saying  that  "a 
picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words."  For 
those  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  who  deal 
day  after  day  in  broad  legislative  con- 
cepts and  multibilllon  dollar  appropria- 
tions, I  think  there  is  a  corollary:  A  let- 
ter from  home  is  worth  a  thousand 
abstractions. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  comments  of  two  constitu- 
ents who  recently  wrote  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  taxes.  Wrote  one: 

Having  been  unsuccessful  In  securing  a  sal- 
ary Increase  for  over  three  years  now  ...  It 
Is  with  qualified  alarm  that  I  watch  my  net 
pay  become  less  and  less,  even  though  my 
gross  pay  figure  has  remained  the  same. 

Out  of  a  40  hour  week,  ll  hours  are  for 
taxes!  Add  In  all  the  "hidden"  taxes  on  goods 
I  buy,  plus  the  cost  of  living  Increases,  and 
you  see  I  am  losing  ground. 

Another,  a  yoimg  housewife  with  a 
month-old  son — whose  husband  earns 
$123  a  week  and  brings  home  $90 — wrote 
of  the  latest  social  security  payroll  tax 
increase: 

It  really  makes  me  angry  and  heartsick.  I 
mean  it's  our  hard-earned  money  they  keep 
taking  and  we  can't  do  or  say  anything 
about  it. 

These  two  letters  probably  do  not  signal 
a  taxpayers'  revolt,  but  they  do  say  a 
great  deal  about  the  present  state  of  our 
tax  system  and  what  it  is  doing  to  the 
average  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  taxpayer  in 
this  coimtry  is  being  victimized  by  a  tax 
system  that  is  growing  steadily  more  re- 
gressive with  each  passing  year.  We  start- 
ed out  to  raise  revenues  from  those  best 
able  to  pay.  Unfortunately  we  are  not 
only  far  from  achieving  that  goal  but  in 
recent  years  have  been  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

This  is  not  just  because  of  the  prefer- 
ences and  loopholes  in  the  Federal  In- 
come tax.  With  aJl  its  flaws,  the  Federal 
income  tax  still  bears  some  relation  to 
the  individual's  ability  to  pay.  It  may  not 
raise  sufficient  revenues  from  wealthy  in- 
dividuals and  large  corporations,  but  at 
least  the  Income  tax  does  not  impose  im- 
due  hardship  on  lower  income  taxpayers. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  second 
largest  source  of  Federal  revenue,  the  so- 
cial security  payroll  tax.  It  takes  no  ac- 
count of  abihty  to  pay.  It  is  imposed  at  a 
flat  rate,  and  the  $10,800  a  year  worker 
pays  as  much  as  the  $480,000  a  year  cor- 
poration president.  Because  of  the  celling 
on  taxable  earnings  and  because  the  pay- 
roll tax  applies  only  to  wages  and  salaries 
and  no  other  sources  of  Income,  the  work- 
er actually  pays  a  large  percentage  of 
his  Income  In  social  security  payroll  taxes 
than  the  corporation  president  does. 

All  of  this  makes  the  social  security 
payroll  tax  the  most  regressive  feature 
of  our  Federal  tax  system  today.  This  is 
singularly  unfortunate,  because  It  is  also 
the  Federal  (3ovemment's  fastest  growing 
tax.  By  1974,  this  regressive  tax  will  ac- 
count for  more  than  25  percent  of  all 
Federal  revenues.  Ten  years  ago  it  ac- 
counted for  less  than  15  percent.  In  sharp 
contrast,   the  corporate  Income  tax  Is 


steadily  shrinking  as  a  portion  of  Fed- 
eral revenues — from  nearly  21  percent  in 
1963  to  14.4  percent  by  1974. 

The  Federal  tax  burden  is  steadily 
shifting  away  from  corporations  and 
onto  individuals.  And  as  the  social  .secu- 
rity payroll  tax  accounts  for  more  and 
more  of  all  Federal  revenues,  it  is  shift- 
ing away  from  individuals  in  the  higher 
income  brswikets  and  falling  more  heavily 
on  middle-  and  lower-income  taxpayers. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  so- 
cial security  payroll  tax  is  the  greatest 
source  of  inequity  in  the  tax  system 
today. 

The  rise  in  this  tax  has  been  so  sharp 
that  it  has  all  but  canceled  out  gains  to 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers  aris- 
ing from  income  tax  reductions.  Since 
1963,  a  married  worker  with  two  chil- 
dren, earning  $10,000  a  year,  has  seen 
his  income  tax  decline  from  $1,372  to 
$905,  while  his  social  security  pa\Toll  tax 
has  risen  from  $174  to  $585.  in  other 
words,  his  income  tax  burden  was  re- 
duced by  33  percent,  while  his  payroll 
tax  load  Increased  236  percent.  The  net 
result  was  that  his  overall  tax  load  de- 
clined less  than  1  percent — from  15.45  to 
14.9  percent. 

The  payroll  tax,  an  Increasing  onerous 
burden  for  all  wage  earners,  hits  espe- 
cially hard  at  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
income  ladder — the  working  poor.  A  dec- 
ade ago  a  family  of  four  with  an  annual 
Income  of  $3,000  paid  5.6  percent — $168 
a  year — in  combined  Federal  income  and 
payroll  taxes.  Today  that  same  family 
pays  5.85  percent — $175— and  all  of  it  Is 
In  social  security  payroll  taxes.  A  wage 
earner  with  five  dependents  and  an 
annual  Income  of  $5,500  will  owe  no  In- 
come tax  In  1973,  but  he  will  have  to  pav 
$321.75  In  payroll  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  10  years  of  repeated 
efforts — in  1964,  1969.  and  1971— to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  the  income  tax  on 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers, 
where  are  we?  We  have  only  succeeded 
in  shifting  the  burden  from  a  relatively 
equitable,  progressive  Income  tax  based 
on  ability  to  pay,  to  a  flat-rate  payroll 
tax,  limited  to  wage  and  salary  Income, 
which  cannot,  by  Its  nature,  be  anything 
other  than  regressive  and  unfair. 

The  crudest  irony  of  this  sleight  of 
hand  is  that  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Income  ladder  are  actually  paying  more 
In  taxes  now  than  they  did  10  years  ago. 
Individuals  and  famlhes  now  considered 
too  poor  to  have  a  FedersJ  income  tax 
liability  are  still  saddled  with  an  increas- 
ingly burdensome  social  security  payroll 
tax.  At  low-income  levels,  the  increase  In 
the  pa3ToIl  tax  Is  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses with  Income  tax  reductions,  ham- 
pering efforts  of  the  working  poor  to  pull 
themselves  out  of  poverty.  At  a  time 
when  grossly  inflated  rents  and  food 
prices  make  low  income  workers'  dollars 
worth  substantially  less  than  they  were 
last  month — let  alone  last  year  or  4  or 
5  years  ago— the  social  security  payroll 
tax.  by  taking  more  and  more  of  these 
devalued  earnings,  is  keeping  the  work- 
ing poor  Impoverished. 

I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ar- 
gument that  though  all  of  this  may  be 
true,  the  Imposition  of  the  payroll  tax 
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on  the  low-income  worker  is  nonetheless 
justified  because  social  s^uiity  is  a  form 
of  insurance  and  eventually  he  will  re- 
ceive benefits  worth  far  more  than  his 
so-called  contributions.  But  what  other 
form  of  insurance  do  we  have  in  this 
country  where  contributions  are  invol- 
untary? The  answer  Is,  none. 

What  other  insurance  program  do  you 
find  in  this  country  today  where  benefit 
payments  are  increased  with  the  cost  of 
living  or  by  acts  of  Congress  and  bear  no 
real  relationship  to  the  actual  amounts 
paid  in  by  beneficiaries  in  the  past? 
Again,  none. 

And  what  comfort  is  the  knowledge 
that  he  will  receive  benefits  20  or  30  years 
in  the  future — if  he  lives  that  long — to 
a  low-income  worker  who  is  trying  to 
feed,  house,  and  clothe  his  family  today? 
Not  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  bene- 
fits the  social  security  system  provides 
retired  persons  and  disabled  workers  are 
essential  to  America's  economic  and 
social  well-being.  I  have  supported  in- 
creases in  these  benefltd  in  the  paist  and 
I  will  continue  to  do  so.  as  it  is  shoWn 
that  increases  arz  needed  in  the  future. 
But  I  also  firmly  believe  that  it  is  time 
the  Congress  leveled  with  the  public  and 
with  itself  about  the  real  nature  of  social 
security.  It  is  not  insurance.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  income  security  and 
health  benefits  for  retired  persons  and 
eligible,  disabled  workers.  Its  benefits  are 
net  financed  by  past  contributions:  they 
are  paid  for  by  a  mandatory  tax  on 
current  income. 

This  year  the  social  security  system 
will  take  $62  billion  from  the  wages  of 
working  men  and  women  through  the 
payroll  tax,  and  pay  out  nearly  all  of  it 
again  to  those  who.  because  of  age  or 
disability,  no  longer  work.  It  is  really  a 
mechanism  for  income  redistribution. 
Unfortunately,  because  of  the  regressive 
nature  of  the  payroll  tax.  It  has  also  be- 
come an  elaborate  way  or  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  which  works  a  tremendous 
hardship  on  moderate  and  low-income 
wage  earners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  have  a  viable  social  security  sys- 
tem Lf  we  persist  in  financing  it  In  such 
an  Inequitable  maimer.  We  will  never 
have  a  tnily  equitable  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture— no  matter  how  many  income  tax 
loopholes  we  close — if  social  security  fi- 
nance methods  continue  imchanged. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing tile  Social  Seciu'lty  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act.  I  have  already  briefly  outlined 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  would  like 
now  to  discuss  them  at  greater  length. 

First.  The  bill  would  reduce  the  present 
employee  payroll  tax  rate  from  5.85  to 
5.2  percent.  The  tax  rate  on  self-em- 
ployed income  would  be  reduced  from 
8  to  7.5  percent.  The  employer  tax  rate 
and  the  taxable  wage  ceiling  would  re- 
main the  same  as  under  present  law. 

Second.  To  make  the  payroll  more 
progressive  and  more  sensitive  to  ability 
to  pay  at  low-  and  moderate-Income 
levels,  the  bill  would  allow  taxpayers  a 
"limited  income  deduction" — LID.  The 
LID  would  be  equal  to  the  value  of  a  tax- 
payer's exemptions — $750  each — and  the 
low  income  allowance — $1.300 — present- 


ly permitted  under  the  personal  income 
tax,  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which 
his  earnings  exceed  this  value. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  example  of  how  the  LID 
would  work  for  a  family  of  four  at  three 
different  income  levels : 

a    A   family   of   four   with   one 

wage     earner     and     earnings     of 

$1,300: 

Basic  value  of  low  Income  allow- 
ance ($1,300)  and  personal  ex- 
emption   (4X8750) $4,300.00 

Earnings  4,300.00 

Earnings      minus      basic      value 

($4,300-$4,300)    0 

Adjusted  value  of  low  income  al- 
lowance and  exemption,  or  LID 
4  <$750)     4,300.00 

Earnings     minus     LID     ($4,300  — 

$4,300)     0 

PavToil  tax  on  adjusted  earnings 

('5.2'-,  XO)      --  0 

b.  A  family  of  four  with  one 
wage  earner  ai.d  earnings  of 
$6,450. 

Basic  value  of  low  income  allow- 
ance    ($1,300)     and    exemption 

(4X$750)     4,300.00 

Earnings  6,450.00 

Earnings      minus       basic       value 

i$6,400- $4,300)     2,150.00 

LID     ($4,300- $2. 150). 2,150.00 

Earnings     minus     LID     ($6,450— 

$2,150)     4.300.00 

Payroll  tax  on  adjusted  earnings 

(5.2 To  X  $4,300)    223.60 

c.  A  family  of  four  with  one 
wage  earner  and  earulngs  of 
$8,600 : 

Basic  value  of  low  Income  allow- 
ance and  exemptions 4.300.00 

Earnings  8.600.00 

Earnings  minus  basic  value   ($8,- 

600-$4.300)     4,300.00 

LID     ($4,300 -$4,300) 0 

Earnings  minus  LID  ($8,600-0)..  8,600.00 
Payroll  tax  on  adjusted  earnings 

( 5.2  "c  X  $8,600)    447.20 

For  married  couples  filing  jointly  and 
single  individuals,  the  LID  would  be 
computed  in  the  manner  I  have  just 
described.  Married  wage  earners  filing 
separately  would  each  be  allowed  one- 
half  the  low  Income  allowance — $6C0 — 
plus  their  exemptions  in  computing  the 
LID.  The  self-employed  would  receive 
personal  exemptions  and  the  low  income 
allowance  under  the  same  rules  appli- 
cable to  employees.  LID  would  not  apply 
in  computation  of  the  tax  on  employers. 

Third.  The  pajToll  tax  revenue  loss 
arising  from  the  rate  reduction  and 
limited  income  deductions  would  be  made 
up  out  of  general  revenues. 

These  changes  In  the  financing  of 
social  security  would  have  the  following 
impact: 

All  covered  American  workers  would 
pay  less  payroll  tax  than  they  do  under 
present  law. 

All  wage  earners  whose  incomes  are 
below  the  poverty  level,  as  implied  by 
the  income  tax  code,  would  pay  no  pay- 
roll tax. 

All  families  of  four  with  one  wage 
earner  with  earnings  up  to  $8,600  would 
pay  less  payroll  tax  in  1973  than  they 
did  in  1972. 

No  worker  earning  $9,000  or  less  would 
pay  more  than  his  1972  payroll  tax. 

All  workers  earning  above  $9,000  would 
pay  1 1  percent  less  in  i>ayroll  taxes  than 
they  do  under  present  law. 


PajToU  tax  discrimination  against 
families  with  more  than  one  wage  earner 
would  end  because  their  earnings  would 
be  pooled  in  computing  the  tax. 

The  payroll  tax  biirden  of  low-  and 
middle-income  wage  earners  would  bear 
a  real  relationship  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

This  substantial  tax  relief  can  be 
achieved  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  in- 
creased burden  on  general  revenues  of 
the  changes  in  social  security  financing 
contained  in  this  bill  would  amount  to  an 
estimated  S8  billion  annually,  with  the 
limited  Income  deduction  costing  be- 
tween $4  and  $4.2  billion,  and  the  rate 
reduction  just  imder  $3.9  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  this  is  rea- 
sonable, I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  I 
believe  $8  billion  is  a  negligible  sum  of 
money.  It  is  a  considerable  amount,  but 
when  compared  with  an  overall  Federal 
budget  of  some  $268  billion,  it  is  a  rela- 
tively modest  amount,  which  this  govern- 
ment can  realistically  finance. 

The  most  fitting  way  to  pay  for  social 
security  payroll  tax  relief  Is  through  con- 
current reform  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax.  Combined  payroll  tax  relief  and  ap- 
propriate income  tax  reform  would  shift 
part  of  the  social  security  cost  burden 
from  low-  and  middle-income  wage 
earners,  who  now  pay  nearly  all  of  the 
payroll  tax,  to  wealthy  individuals  and 
corporations,  who  now  escape  paying 
their  fair  share  of  federal  Income  taxes. 
It  would  at  once  provide  tax  relief  for 
those  who  need  it  and  make  our  entire 
tax  system  more  equitable. 

Several  tax  reform  bills  are  already 
before  the  Congress.  I  am  cosponsoring 
one  introduced  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Riuss) 
which  would  raise  $9  billion  a  year  In 
new  revenues  by  closing  eight  loopholes 
which  benefit  only  wealthy  individuals 
and  corporations.  This  Is  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  payroll  tax  relief 
I  have  outlined  today.  Leading  tax  ex- 
perts have  estimated.  In  fact,  that  elim- 
ination of  all  those  tax  preferences  and 
loopholes  which  accrue  primarily  to  the 
benefit  of  wealthy  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations could  raise  over  $20  billion  an- 
nually in  new  revenues,  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  would  be  needed  to  finance 
this  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a  generation,  in 
deference  to  the  myth  that  social  secu- 
rity is  a  form  of  Government-sponsored 
insurance  financed  by  public  "contribu- 
tions," we  have  treated  the  payroll  tax 
as  a  special  creature,  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  same  standards  of  equity  we  apply, 
or  seek  to  apply,  to  the  rest  of  our  tax 
structure.  As  long  as  the  social  security 
payroll  tax  was  a  nominal  one — even  as 
late  as  1965.  when  it  was  stiU  only  3.6 
percent  on  the  first  $4,800  of  income— 
we  could  persist  in  this  myth  without 
inflicting  great  harm  on  the  taxpaying 
public.  But  today,  with  the  regressive 
payroll  tax  taking  progressively  larger 
bites  out  of  the  workingman's  paycheck, 
with  this  most  tangibly  unfair  of  all 
Federal  taxes  now  the  second  largest 
source  of  Federal  revenues — surr^.'^sing 
even  the  corporate  income  tax  and  the 
rest  of  our  tax  structure  any  longer. 

It  Is  time  to  acknowledge  the  social 
security  payroll  tax  for  what  it  is  and 
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reform  it  along  with  the  rest  of  our  tax 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  far  more 
than  the  relatively  simple  Issue  of  tax 
equity  is  involved  in  payroll  tax  and 
income  tax  reform.  In  the  end,  It  is  the 
average  citizen's  faith  in  the  fairness 
and  justness  of  his  Goveniment  and 
political  system  which  is  at  stake. 

It  is  through  the  tax  system,  which 
annually  withholds  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  from  workers'  paychecks, 
that  the  Federal  Gtoverimient  has  Its 
greatest  Impact  on  the  day-to-day  lives 
of  average  citizens.  If  the  tax  system  is 
fair,  then  people  view  the  GSoverrmient 
which  administers  it  as  fair.  If  the  tax 
system  is  perceptibly  unjust,  then  we  can 
expect  the  average  man  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernment as  unjust.  We  have  an  unjust 
tax  system  today.  We  have  a  public  that 
is  increasingly  perceptive  about  its  In- 
equities. And  not  surprisingly,  we  have 
an  electorate  that  is  growing  increasingly 
distrustful  of  all  Government  officials, 
elected  and  appointed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  failure  to  correct  the 
grave  inequities  of  our  tax  system  will 
fuel  the  growing  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  Government  is  not  acting 
in  its  interest,  but  has  been  captured  by 
powerful,  special  interests.  Only  we  can 
dispel  that  attitude,  and  we  can  only  do 
it  by  our  actions,  not  by  our  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion,  no  other 
action  we  could  take  would  do  more  to 
show  the  people  of  this  coimtry  that  their 
Interests  are  still  paramount  in  the  Con- 
gress than  this  combination  of  pajrroll 
tax  reform  and  Income  tax  reform.  Could 
there  be  a  better  time  to  take  such  action 
than  now? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
bill  in  the  Record  following  my  remarks: 

HJl.  8187 
A  bill  to  reduce  the  social  security  taxes  to 
the  1972  rates  and  to  provide  a  further 
reduction  In  such  taxes  for  limited  Income 
Individuals 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Sectulty  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  of  1973". 

8k:.   2.   RBDTTCTtoN   or   Tax   Ratxs   to    1973 
Lkvcls. 

(a)  Section  3101  (a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax 
for  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsabUlty  Insur- 
ance) Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1971.  1972,  1973,  and  each 
subsequent  calendar  year,  the  rate  shaU  be 
4.6  percent." 

(b)  Section  3101(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  for  hospital  Insurance)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Hospn-AL  INSURANCE. — In  addition  to 
the  tax  Imposed  by  the  preceding  subsection, 
there  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  Income  of 
every  Individual  a  tax  equal  to  0.60  percent 
of  the  wages  (as  defined  In  section  3121(a) ) 
received  by  him  with  respect  to  employment 
(as  defined  In  section  3121(b) )  during  each 
calendar  year." 

(c)  Section  1401(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  self-employment  Income  tax  for 
old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsabUlty  Insurance) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph    (2),   and   by  striking  out   para- 


graphs (3)  and  (4)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1970,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  6.9  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year." 

(d)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  self -employment  Income  tax 
for  hospital  Insurance)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  HosprrAL  xnsdbanck. — In  addition  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  the  preceding  subsection, 
there  shaU  be  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year, 
on  the  self -employment  Income  of  every  In- 
dividual, a  tax  equal  to  0.60  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  self-employment  Income  for 
such  taxable  year." 

Sec.  3.  Further  Reduction  por  Limited  In- 
come Individuals. 

(a)  Section  3101  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  em- 
ployees) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  subsection : 

"(c)  Reduction  por  Limited  Income  In- 
dividuals.— 

"(1)  In  general. — The  taxes  Imposed  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  with  respect  to  the 
wages  received  by  an  Individual  with  respect 
to  employment  during  a  calendar  year  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  6.2  percent 
of  the  Individual's  limited  Income  deduction 
(determined  under  paragraph  (2)). 

"(2)  Ltmited  income  deduction. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  an  Individual's 
limited  income  deduction  with  respect  to 
wages  received  with  respect  to  employment 
during  a  calendar  year  is — 

"(A)  the  sum  of  (1)  his  low  income  al- 
lowance under  section  141  (c)  for  his  taxable 
year  which  begflns  in  the  calendar  year 
(whether  or  not  the  individual  uses  the  low 
Income  allowance  for  purposes  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  chapter  (1)  and  (11)  the  amount 
of  personal  exemptions  to  which  he  Is  en- 
titled under  section  151  for  the  taxable  vear, 
reduced  (but  not  below  zero)   by 

"(B)  the  amount  by  which  the  sum  of  the 
wages  received  by  him  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment during  the  calendar  year  and  his 
self-employment  Income  for  such  taxable 
year  exceeds  the  sum  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(3)  Withholding  and  Social  Security 
Act  not  to  be  affected. — For  purposes  of 
section  3102  and  titles  n  and  Xvni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  taken  Into  account." 

(b)  Section  1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  self- 
employment  Income)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Reduction  for  Limited  Income  In- 
dividuals— 

"(1)  In  general. — The  taxes  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  and  (b)  on  the  self -employ- 
ment Income  of  an  Individual  for  a  taxable 
year  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
7.5  percent  of  the  individual's  limited  In- 
come deduction  (determined  under  para- 
graph  (2)). 

"(2)  Limited  income  deduction. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  an  individual's  lim- 
ited Income  deduction  for  a  taxable  year  Is — 

"(A)  the  sum  of  (1)  his  low  Income  allow- 
ance under  section  141  (c)  for  the  taxable 
year  (whether  or  not  the  Individual  uses  the 
low  income  allowance  for  purposes  of  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  (1)  and  (11)  the 
amount  of  personal  exemptions  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  under  section  151  for  the  tax- 
able year,  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)   by 

"(B)  the  amount  by  which  the  sum  of  the 
wages  (as  defined  In  section  3121  (a))  re- 
ceived by  him  with  respect  to  employment 
(as  defined  in  section  3121  (b) )  during  the 
calendar  year  In  which  his  taxable  year  be- 
gins and  his  self-employment  income  for 
such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  described 
In  subparagraph  (A). 


"(3)  SocwL  sEcuRiri-  act  not  to  be  af- 
TECTT3). — For  piirposes  of  titles  n  and  xvm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account." 
Sec.  4.  Credit  or  Refund  for  Excess  With- 
holding OF  Social  Securitt  Taxes. 

Section  31(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credit  for  special 
refunds  of  social  security  tax )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  heading  and  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Credit  for  Excess  Withholding  of 
Social  Security  Taxes. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  regulations  providing 
for  the  crediting  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  subtitle  of  (A)  amounts  deducted 
under  section  3102  from  the  wages  paid  to 
the  taxpayer  in  excess  of  the  tax  Imposed 
on  such  wages  by  section  3101,  and  (B)  the 
amount  determined  by  the  taxpayer  or  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  be  allowable 
under  section  6413(c)  as  a  special  refund  of 
such  tax.  The  amount  allowable  as  a  credit 
under  such  regulations  shall,  for  purposes 
of  this  subtitle,  be  considered  an  amount 
withheld  at  source  as  tax  under  section 
3402." 

Sec.  5.  Effectivi:  Dates. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  2  (a) 
and  (b)  and  3(a)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  wages  paid  after  December  31,  1972.  The 
amendments  made  by  sections  2  (c)  and  (d), 
3(b),  and  4  shall  apply  to  taxable  vears 
beginning  after  December  31.  1972. 
Sec  6.  Appropriations  From  General  Fund 
TO  Social  Securitt  Trust  Funds. 

(a)  There  are  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Instxrance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Tnist  Fund 
amounts  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury)  equal  to  the  amounts  by 
which  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sections  1401 
and  3101  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  received  In  the  Treasury  are  less  than 
the  amounts  which  would  have  been  received 
If  the  Social  Security  Tax  Reduction  Act  of 
1973  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  The  amounts  appropriated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  transferred  from  time  to 
time  from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  respective  Trust  Funds  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  In 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of  or 
were  less  than  the  amounts  which  should 
have  t)een  transferred. 


TWO  CENTURIES  OF  GUN  OWNER- 
SHIP HAVE  PRESERVED  INDI- 
VIDUAL LIBERTY 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  been  justifiably  terrified  by  the 
unnecessary-,  paternalistic,  firearms 
regulation  legislation  that  has  been  con- 
doned by  too  many  of  my  colleagues.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  such  insidious  actions 
by  the  Congress  is  total  Federal  control 
and  confiscation  of  all  privately  owned 
firearms. 

The  suicide  mission  of  "protecting  the 
country  from  the  evils  of  firearms."  has 
fostered  legislation  that  serves  as  an 
ugly  mask  to  cover  the  unprecedented 
attempts  to  usurp  a  constitutional  right 
through  measures  that  reek  of  aslninlty 
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and  fear.  Without  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  the  American  public  will  be- 
come defenseless  against  the  criminal 
and  the  State.  Accordingly  the  American 
system  of  government — that  has  sur- 
vived on  constitutional  rights  and  guide- 
lines— will  be  disregarded  and  possibly 
disposed  of  for  some  lasting  omnipotent 
power  structure. 

One  group,  other  than  the  DDS — Dis- 
arming Etemagogue  Society — truly  un- 
derstands and  applauds  total  gun  regu- 
lation— the  criminals.  After  all,  they  have 
made  their  place  in  society  by  disobey- 
ing and  destroying  all  laws  and  people 
whc  hinder  them.  The  law  abiding  citi- 
zen will  be  forced  to  obey  an  unjust  law 
and  in  the  process  become  easy  prey  for 
any  type  of  criminal — public  or  private. 

I  shall  fight  to  prevent  our  Govern- 
ment from  falling  under  the  control  of 
those  associated  with  black-shirted, 
goose-stepping  tyrants;  misfits:  and 
hoodlmns. 

Once  again,  I  have  introduced  a  fire- 
arms bill,  H.R.  1150,  which  would  repeal 
the  greatest  example  of  misguided  emo- 
tion ever  to  be  codified  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress— the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  I 
have  introduced  this  bill  in  each  new 
Congress  with  the  same  results.  The  anti- 
gun  coalition  opposes  any  legislation  that 
would  guarantee  individual  liberties — 
liberties  that  have  already  been  granted 
under  the  Constitution.  Unfortunately, 
the  courts  and  the  Congress  reneged  on 
the  people's  "buyer  protection  plan"  that 
was  so  meticulously  composed  by  the 
founders  of  our  country. 

A    FUNDAMENTAL    RIGHT 

Every  citizen  was  guaranteed  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  luder  the  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  That 
amendment  states: 

A  well  regulated  militia,  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be 
Infringed. 

This  amendment  was  added,  because 
certain  States,  during  their  conventions 
to  ratify  the  Constitution,  realized  the 
imperfections  of,  and  ramifications  in- 
herent in  the  creation  of  a  Federal-type 
government.  In  addition,  many  States 
included  a  similar  clause  in  their  consti- 
tutions predating  the  Federal  constitu- 
tional proposal.  For  example,  the  con- 
stitution of  my  home  State,  Pennsyl- 
vania, adopted  in  1776,  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  guaranteed  the  right  to  bear 
arms: 

That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arma 
for  the  defense  of  themselves  and  the  state. 

Five  State  conventions,  in  their  letters 
of  approval  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  out- 
lined many  aspects  of  individual  Utterty 
that  had  to  be  safeguarded  from  Federal 
control  or  regulation.  Among  these  indi- 
vidual rights  was  firearms  ownership. 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire  said : 

And  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention 
that  certain  amendments  and  alterations  In 
the  said  Constitution  would  remove  the  fears 
and  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  many  of  the 
good  people  of  this  State  and  more  effectually 
guard  against  an  undue  Administration  of 
the  Federal  Government  .  .  . 

Congress  shall  never  disarm  any  citizen 
unless  such  as  are  or  have  been  In  actual 
rebellion. 


The  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
New  York,  and  Rhode  Island  submitted 
similar  statements  regarding  approval  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  North  Caro- 
lina commentary  is  representative: 

A  Declaration  of  Rights  asserting  and 
securing  from  encroachment  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the 
unalieuable  rights  of  the  people,  together 
with  amendments  to  the  most  ambiguous  and 
exceptional  parts  of  the  said  Constitution  of 
Government,  ought  to  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress, and  the  Convention  of  the  States  that 
shall  or  may  be  called  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  said  Constitution  .  .  . 

That  the  pteople  have  a  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  that  a  well  regulated  mllltla  com- 
posed of  the  body  of  the  people,  trained  to 
arms  is  the  proper,  natiiral  and  safe  defense 
of  a  free  state. 

The  above  statements  were  made  by 
the  citizenry  of  the  Colonies  as  they  re- 
viewed the  work  of  our  Founding  Fath- 
ers before  they  approved  and  ratified 
this  great  document.  It  is  that  same  be- 
lief in  freedom  and  the  ability  to  protect 
oneself  from  all  threats  that  must  pre- 
vail today.  Firearms  regulation  must  be 
eliminated  before  it  becomes  total  gun 
confiscation  in  the  hands  of  Government 
bureaucrats. 

On  March  4, 1789,  the  Congress  drafted 
a  resolution  containing  12  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  That  document 
stated : 

The  Convention  of  a  number  of  States, 
having  at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the 
Constitution,  expressed  a  desire.  In  order  to 
prevent  mls-constructlon  or  abuse  of  Its  pow- 
ers, that  further  declaratory  and  restrictive 
clauses  should  be  added:  And  as  extending 
the  grotmd  of  pubUc  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, wlU  best  inaure  beneficent  ends 
of  Its  institution. 

Article  the  Fourth  ...  A  well  regulated 
mllltla,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shaU  not  be  Infringed. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  the  outcome  of 
this  resolution. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  brilliantly 
drafted  second  amendment  combined 
two  ideas  in  a  single  sentence — the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  and  the  militia 
provision.  If  these  were  two  separate 
amendments,  they  would  read: 

A  well  regulated  mllltla,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  shall  not  be 
Infringed. 

and 

The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State,  sball  not  be  Infringed. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  realized  that 
not  only  did  the  States  and  the  Nation 
need  protection — but  so  did  the  indi- 
vidual. By  combining  the  two  concepts, 
they  merely  provided  for  both  in  a  con- 
cise manner.  The  safety  of  the  individual 
was  assured  by  his  right  to  bear  arms  in 
protection  against  internal  insurrections, 
as  well  as  abuses  of  power  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

When  one  gets  down  to  the  heart  of 
today's  "law  and  order"  Issue,  our  sit- 
uation is  similar  to  revolutionary  times. 
The  people  and  the  Government  face 
similar  internal  problems:  instead  of 
"frontier  fears"  we  face  gun-toting  ren- 
egades and  various  groups  seeking  to  de- 
stroy our  country. 

The  second  amendment  also  provided 


for  a  militia.  This  was  important,  be- 
cause it  guaranteed  the  protection  of  the 
Nation  without  establishing  a  large 
standing  Army — an  idea  that  repulsed 
our  early  coimtrymen. 

However,  as  we  all  know,  the  word, 
"militia,"  has  all  but  vanished  from  to- 
day's military  vocabulary.  Militias 
evolved  into  National  Guard  Units  which 
are  now  incorporated  into  the  national 
defense  structure  whenever  necessary. 
Unfortunately,  the  world  situation  today 
mandates  a  large  standing  Army. 

The  security  of  the  States  Is  now  pro- 
vided for  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
was  ever  believed  possible  in  1789.  Yet, 
the  part  of  the  second  amendment — the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms — Is  as  neces- 
sary today  as  it  was  then.  It  is  our  duty 
to  strengthen  the  desires  and  reaffirm  the 
foresight  of  our  Founding  Fathers  in  a 
contemporary  Interpretation  of  this 
amendment. 

When  an  individual  possesses  a  fire- 
arm, he  can  protect  and  insure  his  life, 
liberty,  and  property  against  any  person 
or  institution. 

Instead  of  acting  contrary  to  the  belief 
in  freedom  upon  which  this  country  was 
built.  Congress  should  get  to  the  busi- 
ness of  cracking  down  on  the  demented, 
gun-toting  criminals  who  have  been 
pampered  over  the  last  50  years  by  bleed- 
ing-heart sociologists,  gun  control  fanat- 
ics, and  lenient  judges.  Congress  must 
redirect  Its  sympathies  from  the  criminal 
to  the  law-abiding  citizen  whose  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  property  must  be 
protected,  if  not  by  the  Government,  then 
by  the  citizen  himself. 

As  I  implied  earlier,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  the  colonial  equivalent  of  modem 
businesses'  "buyer  protection  plan."  Just 
as  any  manufacturer  backs  up  his  prod- 
uct and  recalls  it  If  the  owner's  safety 
is  endangered — so  must  the  Congress 
abide  by  its  200-year-old  guarantee  and 
recall  a  bad  law  if  it  endangers  the  basic 
principles  of  this  Nation.  The  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  is  such  a  law.  If  the 
guarantee  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  not  fulfilled — the  people  can  smd  must, 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  af- 
firms, "provide  new  guards  for  their  fu- 
ture security." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio)  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dan  Daniel)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abztjo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  notwith- 
stsmding  the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $467.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bafalis  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dan  Daniel  )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McCormack  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuNTER  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  251.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  P. 
Muto,  Alphonso  A.  Muto,  Arthur  E.  Scott,  and 
F.  Clyde  Wilkinson  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1384.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  franchise  fees 
received  from  certain  concession  operations 
at  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  in 
the  States  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

3.  1808.  An  act  to  apportion  funds  for  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  and  to  authorize  funds  In  accord- 
ance with  title  23,  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  fourth  Sunday  In 
September  of  each  year  as  "National  Next 
Door  Neighbor  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  i 


SERVICES  FOR  THE  LATE  HONORA- 
ABLE  WILLIAM  O.  MILLS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  services  on 
behalf  of  the  late  Honorable  William  O. 
Mills  will  be  held  at  St.  Marks  Methodist 
Church,  Oxford  Road,  Easton.  Md.,  on 
Saturday,  May  26,  1973,  at  2  o'clock  p.m. 
CXIX 1067— Part  18 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  O. 
MILLS 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  411 

Resolved.  That  the  House  ha*  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able William  O.  MUls,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appoint- 
ed to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions 
and  that  the  nece3s,iry  expenses  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  attend  the  funeral  the 
following  Representatives.  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  By- 
ron, Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Gross,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Dttlski,  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  Mr.  Grover. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
221,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  noon  on  May  29 
next. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  53  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  221,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  May  29.  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

858.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  disestablish  the  Chemical  Corps 
as  a  basic  branch  of  the  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Armed    Services. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

959.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  assistance  to  family  planning 
programs  In  Southeast  Asia  administered 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  8.  38  (Rept.  No 
93-225).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clar>'.  H.R.  7446.  A  bill  to  establish  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  93-226).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7806.  A  bUl  to 
extend  through  fiscal  year  1974  certain  ex- 
piring appropriations  authorizations  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  and  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-227).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  House  Resolution  382.  Res- 
olution disapproving  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  (Rept.  No.  93-228).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  81 12.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal  In- 
come tax  credit  for  the  cost  of  certain  motor 
vehicle  emlsslcn  controls  on  1975  model  mo- 
tor vehicles  sold  In  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  amd  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  8113.  A  bin  to  amend  section  5042(8) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  Individuals  who  are  not  heads  of  fam- 
ilies to  produce  wine  for  personal  consump- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  HOBTON,  Ms.  Abzitg,  Mr.  Ba- 
Dn.LO,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  DELLt7MS,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  d0 
Pont,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Fai-ntroy.    Mr.    Fisher.    Mr.    Har- 
rington,  Mr.   MATST7N.1GA,   Mr.    Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.   Moakley,   Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Reto,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.    Schneebeli,     Mr.    Stark,     Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Waldie,  and  Mr.  Whtte- 

HTTRST)  : 

H.R.  8114.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Popula- 
tion Sciences;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROYHTT.T.  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  8115.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  application 
of  section  112(d)    of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code   of    1854    to   certain    members   of   the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  civil- 
ian employees   who  were   Ulegally   detained 
during  1968,  and  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
visions of  such  code  relating  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shaU  apply  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  an  Induction  period  ex- 
ists; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself.  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Brasco,  Ms. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Ms.  Holtz- 
man,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Moaklet,  Mr.  Mitrpht  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Podell,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  8116.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, with  the  resulting  benefit  costs  being 
borne  equally  by  employers,  employees,  and 
the  Federal  Government,   and   to  raise   the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  a  bene- 
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flclary  may  have  without  sufTerlng  deduc- 
tions from  his  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Slack  and  Mr.  Moak- 
ixY) : 
H.R.  8117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full    employment    and    restore    a    diversified 
production  base:  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
capital,  Jobs,  technology,  and  production,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  8118.  A  bill  to  make  rules  governing 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
military  attack  upon  the  United  States;  to 
the  Commltee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  8119.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  availability  of  a  route  for  a  trans-Canada 
oil  pipeline  to  transmit  petroleum  from  the 
North   Slope   of   Alaska   to   the   continental 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ab- 
DNOR,  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Couchlin, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  En.- 
BERG,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Froehlich,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Orasso, 
Mr.    Hanrahan,    Mr.    Ketchcm,   Mr. 
MiLFORD,  Mr.  MooRHEAD  Of  California, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat)  : 
H.R.  8120.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Energy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin : 
HJl.  8121.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  45)  to  provide  that 
under  certain  circumstances  exclusive  ter- 
ritorial arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed 
unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain homeowner  mortgage  Interest  paid  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment on  behalf  of  a  low-Income  mortgagor 
shall  not  be  deductible  by  such  mortgagor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Ms.  ABZtro) : 
H.R.  8123.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Diggs.   Mr.   CHara,  Mrs.   Bubke  of 

California,   Mr.   Young   of   Georgia. 

and  Mr.  Cohen  )  : 

H.R.    8124.    A    bill    to    amend    the    United 

Nations    Participation   Act   of    1945   to   halt 

the  Importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to 

restore  the  United  States  to  its  position  as  a 

law-abiding    member    of    the    international 

community;    to   the   Committee   on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PREY : 
HJl.  8125.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
survivorship  reduction  during  periods  of  non- 
marriage  of  certain  annuitants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8126.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Government  to  the  cost  of 
health  benefits  for  Federal  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8127.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  in 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


H.R.  8128.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continual 
application  of  current  basic  pay  scales  to 
Federal  civil  service  annuities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  8129.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  any  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8130.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8131.  A  bill  to  amend  section  121  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  gain  from  sale  or  exchange  of  residence  of 
individual  who  has  attained  age  65)  to  lower 
to  60  the  age  at  which  the  benefits  of  that 
section  may  be  elected  and  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  gain  which  may  be  excluded  under 
such  section:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
$5,000  exemption  from  income  tax  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  or  a  married  couple,  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8133.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  11  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  Items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8134.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  optometrists'  services  and  eye- 
glasses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8135.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  8750  In  all 
cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUBER: 

H.R.  8136.  A  bill  to  limit  certain  legal  rem- 
edies involving  the  Involuntary  busing  of 
schoolchildren;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8137.  A  blU  to  amend  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  school  desegrega- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING: 

H.R.  8138.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  system  if  the  tax- 
payer is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McKAY  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington)  : 

H.R.  8140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  8141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
improve  congressional  control  over  budgetary 
outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  provide  for  a 
legislative  budget  director  and  staff,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Han- 
sen  of   Idaho.   Mrs.   Chisholm.   Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  O'Hara,  and 
Mr.  HiLLis)  : 

H.R.  8142.  A  bill  to  amend  and  Improve  the 
Adult  Education  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


ByMr.  MINISH: 
HJEl.  8143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  programs 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hemo- 
philia; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  8144.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Board    for    International 
Broadcasting,  to  authorize  the  continuation 
of  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  O'NEILL : 
H.R.  8145.  A   bill    directing   the   Secretary 
of  Defense  to  transfer  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  a  portion  of  the  property  comprising 
the  Boston  Naval  Ship  Yard  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.R.  8146.  A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  certain  expiring  appropriations  au- 
thorizations in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
and    the    Development    Disabilities    Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to    the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL     (for    himself,    Ms, 
Abzug,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clat, 
Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin,   Mr.   Won   Pat,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida)  : 
H.R.  8147.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit   bribery  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  and 
other  elected  or  appointed  officials;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ROBINSON    of   Virginia    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Brown  of  California, 
Mr.     Derwinski,    Mr.     Fisher,    Mr. 
Hosmer,  Mr.  Matne,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr. 
Ware,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat): 
H.R.   8148.   A  bill   to  amend   title  39  and 
title   18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
licensing  and  protection  of  distinctive  de- 
signs, legends,  and  insignia  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  8149.  A  bin  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Develop- 
ment, Production  and  StockpUlng  of  Bac- 
teriological (Biological)  and  Toxic  Weapons 
and  on  their  Destruction;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8150.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  transcribers  of  official  court  report- 
ers, transcripts  in  the  U.S.  District  Courts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8151.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  legal  assistants  in  the  courts 
of  appeals  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Hutchinson,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Sei- 

berling,  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  Mezvinskt, 

Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Dennis,  and  Mr. 

Sandman) : 

H.R.  8152.  A  bni  to  amend  title  I  of  the 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 

of    1968    to    Improve    law    enforcement    and 

criminal  Justice  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROY    (for  himself,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan, Mr.  BiESTER,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  CHARtES 
H.  Wilson  of  California) : 
HR.  8153.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Consumer 
Savings  Disclosure  Act  In  order  to  provide 
for  uniform  and  full  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  computation  and 
payment  of  earnings  on  certain  savings  de- 
posits;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 
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By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
HJl.  8154.  A  bUl  to  equalize  the  retired  pay 
of  members   of   the   uniformed   services  of 
equal   grade   and   years   of  service;    to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8155.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
20,  1964,  entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  fishmg 
In  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  In  certain  other  areas  by  vessels  other 
than  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  by  per- 
sons In  charge  of  such  vessels",  to  define 
those  species  of  Continental  Shelf  fishery  re- 
sources which  appertain  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  8156.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  pe- 
riod of  presumption  of  service  connection  for 
certain  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  from  7  to 
10  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SEIBERLING     (for    himself, 
Ms.  Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Con- 
yers, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  James 
V.    Stanton,    Mr.    Waldie,    and    Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  8157.  A  bin  to  reduce  the  social  se- 
curity taxes  to  the  1972  rates  and  to  provide 
a  further  reduction  In  such  taxes  for  limited 
Income   Individuals;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

•By    Mr.    WALDIE    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  and  Mr.  Moak- 
ley) : 
HJl.  8158.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  39  and  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
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Btrlcttons  on  the  rights  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
HJl.  8169.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WINN : 
HR.  8160.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Improved 
medical  care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans;  to  Improve  recruitment 
and  retention  of  career  personnel  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  8161.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  a  treatment  and  re- 
habUltation  program  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  servicemen,  veterans,  and  ex- 
servicemen  suffering  from  drug  abuse  or  drug 
dependency;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,  Mr.  Drinan,   Mr.   Yatron,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Eckharot,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  McCobmack,  and 
Mr.  Harrington)  : 
H.J.  Res.  576.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  orderly  review  of  fee-paid  oil  Import 
licenses;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  MACDONALD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,   Mr.    Studds,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins,   Mr.    Riegle,    Mr.    Harvey,    Mr. 
MuaPHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Cotter)  : 
H.J.  Res.  577.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the   orderly  review    of   fee-paid   oil    import 
licenses;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  573.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  last  Sunday  In  January  of  each  year  as 
"Sons'  and  Daughters'  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.  Con.   Res.   224.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  reduction  of  sp>eed  limits  and  certain  other 
measures  relating  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
motor  vehicle  fuel  shortage;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  225.  Resolution  expressing  the 
opposition  of  the  Congress  to  certain  meas- 
ures for  the  curtailment  of  benefits  under  the 
medicare    and    medicaid    programs;    to    the 
Committee  oii  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.  Res.  412.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on 
RiUes. 


PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  introduced 
a  bUl  (H.R.  8162)  for  the  relief  of  SUverio 
Conte,  his  wife,  Lucia  Conte,  their  son  Anlello 
Conte,  and  their  daughter,  Silvanna  Conte; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
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HOWARD  "BO  '  CALLAWAY, 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 
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HON.  BO  GINN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1973 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Georgia  Is  honored  to  have  one  of  her 
most  distinguished  citizens  recently 
nominated,  confirmed,  and  sworn  in  as 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Army.  No  better 
selection  could  have  been  made  than 
that  of  Howard  "Bo"  Callaway,  a  suc- 
cessful businessman,  former  Congress- 
man, dedicated  community  leader,  and 
beloved  citizen  and  family  msm. 

"Bo"  Callaway  is  a  good  friend  of  mine 
and  I  welcome  him  to  Washington  in  this 
important  post.  I  have  known  of  his  per- 
sonal qualities  for  years  and  know  that 
he  will  bring  the  same  dedication  and 
intelligence  to  this  task  as  he  has  to  so 
many  others. 

We  all  know  that  the  Army  faces  many 
difficult  problems  but  they  can  be  solved 
now  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  with 
proper  leadership  and  integrity  in  the 
work. 

The  editor  of  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  wrote  an  editorial  for  the  May  15, 
1973,  edition  and  I  submit  this  editorial 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  as  it  does 
great  justice  to  the  stature  of  "Bo"  Calla- 
way. He  used  the  slogan  "Go  Bo"  during 


an  election  and  we  repeat  it  now  for  his 
work  with  the  Army — "Go  Bo." 
Go  "Bo" 

The  selection  of  Georgian  Howard  "Bo" 
Callaway  to  assume  the  duties  of  secretary 
of  the  Army  was  a  wise  choice. 

Mr.  CaUaway,  whose  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent NlEon  was  confirmed  Thursday,  brings 
to  this  post  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  public 
and  military  affairs.  A  graduate  of  the  United 
States  MUitary  Academy,  Callaway  served 
with  distinction  as  a  lieutenant  during  the 
Korean  war.  As  a  congressman,  he  repre- 
sented Georgia's  3rd  District  as  a  member  of 
the  89th  Congress.  In  1966  he  ran  for  gover- 
nor of  Georgia  with  the  slogan  "Go  Bo."  Al- 
though he  received  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote  his  percentage  of  that  vote  was  not 
large  enough  to  afford  him  victory.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Georgia  Constitution,  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
select  a  governor  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Callaway  was  and  stUl  is  a  Republican, 
and  the  heavUy  Democratic  Assembly 
awarded  the  election  to  his  rival,  Lester  Mad- 
dox.  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  people 
throughout  our  state  became  aware  of  the 
outstanding  qualities  of  this  man.  He  is 
articulate.  Intelligent,  and  devoted  to  duty. 

These  traits  are  the  Indispensable  prereq» 
ulsites  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  serve  suc- 
cessfully as  secretary  of  the  Army  today.  In 
recent  years  the  Army  has  suffered  several 
traumatic  shocks.  Among  these  were  the 
Vietnam  experience,  drug  abuses,  and  racial 
tensions.  Adding  further  strains  were  the 
elimination  of  the   military  draft  and  the 

The  previous  secretary,  Robert  Froehlke, 
did  an  admirable  Job  of  contending  with 
conversion  of  the  Army  to  an  all-volunteer 
force. 


these  problems.  Due  to  his  efforts  Mr.  Calla- 
way wni  Inherit  a  smoothly  running 
machine. 

The  task  now  Is  to  work  out  the  final  poli- 
cies and  procedures  of  the  post-Vietnam 
period,  and  to  put  the  Army  back  Into  a 
condition  of  combat  readiness.  Firm  policy 
guidelines  must  be  hammered  out  and  inno- 
vations adopted.  Some  of  the  practices  the 
army  employed  when  the  draft  was  in  effect 
are  not  compatible  with  an  all-volunteer 
force.  These  practices  must  be  modified  or 
abandoned.  Other  practices  and  trsMlitloBS 
must  be  retained  and  perhaps  expanded.  I^ 
sight  and  practical  experience  are  needed  to 
make  these  fine  distinctions.  Bo  Callaway 
possesses  these  qualities.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  better  man  for  the  Job. 


EL  PASO  CELEBRATES  ITS  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  El  Paso — 
the  major  city  in  the  16th  District  of 
Texas  which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting in  the  Congress — has  just  com- 
pleted a  2-week  observation  of  its  100th 
birthday.  In  itself,  this  anniversary 
would  not  be  overwhelmingly  noteworthy 
in  a  country  which  is  preparing  to  cele- 
brate its  second  100th  birthday;  but  it 
is   extremely   significant   when   viewed 
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from  the  standpoint  that  El  Paso's  100 
years  as  an  incorporated  city  is  by  far 
the  lesser  fraction  of  its  recorded  his- 
tory. It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  take 
advantage  of  this  official  100th  birthday 
to  spread  on  the  record  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  El  Paso's  nearly  450  years  of  re- 
corded history. 

Explorers  and  settlers  from  the  Old 
World  were  tramping  through  the  Pass 
of  the  North  long  before  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  ever  contemplated  coming  to  the 
New  World.  The  Pass  of  the  North  was  a 
reference  point  used  by  Spanish  ex- 
plorers to  identify  that  spot  where  the 
Rio  Grande  flows  between  two  moun- 
tain ranges  which  today  are  known  as 
the  Sierra  Madre  of  Mexico  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  Spanish  language  this  would  be 
El  Paso  del  Norte,  a  reference  which  was 
eventually  shortened  to  El  Paso. 

The  first  recorded  visitor  to  El  Paso 
was  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  a 
Spanish  explorer  who  was  shipwrecked 
oCf  the  coast  of  Florida  in  the  early  1500's 
and  along  with  three  surviving  compan- 
ions made  an  amsizing  trek  toward 
Mexico  where  he  knew  Spanish  settlers 
existed. 

His  travels  took  him  through  the 
vicinity  of  El  Paso  in  1535,  a  point  that 
most  lilstorians  agree  to.  Then,  the 
famed  Spanish  explorer  Coronado  passed 
through  the  El  Paso  area  In  1540  in  his 
storied  search  for  the  seven  cities  of 
gold.  Nearly  half  a  century  passed  before 
serious  colonization  efforts  were  imder- 
taken  by  the  Spanish  with  Fray  Agustln 
Rodriguez  leading  the  way  in  1581. 

During  this  year  he  progressed  north 
up  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  from  El  Paso 
creating  settlements  and  converting  the 
native  Indians  to  Christianity.  He  was 
followed  by  Don  Antonio  de  Espejo  in 
1582.  Caspar  Castano  de  Sosa  in  1590, 
and  then  Don  Juan  de  Onate  who  led  the 
largest,  best  equipped,  and  most  signif- 
icant of  the  various  expeditions.  Onate 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  El  Paso  in 
1598.  and  immediately  proceeded  to  con- 
struct a  chapel.  Records  in  his  Journal 
described  a  great  celebration  which  took 
place  upon  completion  of  the  chapel  in- 
ceding  religious  services,  a  dramatic 
production  staged  by  members  of  his 
entourage,  and  then  a  massive  feast, 
shared  by  Indians  of  the  area,  in  thanks 
for  a  successful  arrival  Into  the  remote 
fringes  of  the  New  World.  This  should 
end  the  argument  between  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia  over  where  the  first 
Thanksgiving  celebration  was  held,  and 
it  should  also  establish  where  the  first 
dramatic  production  within  our  present 
continental  limits  was  staged  as  well  as 
the  location  of  the  first  church. 

During  this  period  of  exploration  and 
settlement  in  the  area  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  there  were  various 
temporary  settlements  in  El  Paso,  but  the 
flrst  permanent  settlement  at  the  slt« 
was  established  by  Fray  Francisco 
Garcia  in  the  late  1650's,  and  he  con- 
structed a  church  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande  which  is  still  in  use  today 
by  the  citizens  of  Ciudad  Juarez.  El 
Paso's  sister  city  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  river. 

During  the  1680"s,  the  Pueblo  Indians 
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to  the  north  rebelled  against  Spanish  rule 
and  drove  the  Spaniards  south  to  El 
Paso.  The  fleeing  Spaniards  were  accom- 
panied by  a  sizable  group  of  faithful 
Tlgua  Indians  who  settled  in  El  Paso, 
started  farming  activities,  built  a  church, 
and  formed  a  close-knit  community 
which  still  exists  today.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  and  passing  a  bill  in 
the  90th  Congress  which  finally  gave  of- 
ficial recognition  to  the  Tlguas  as  an  In- 
dian tribe  after  all  these  centuries. 

I  might  add  that  their  church,  and 
two  other  chapels  constructed  in  the 
same  general  vicinity  during  the  1680's, 
still  stands  and  that  they  predate  more 
celebrated  old  churches  and  missions  in 
the  country  by  more  than  half  a  century. 
El  Paso  remained  a  small  but  significant 
town  for  many  years  and  really  did  not 
start  booming  until  the  arrival  of  the 
railroads  in  1881.  It  had  experienced  sev- 
eral dramatic  episodes  in  connection  with 
the  Civil  War.  was  the  focal  point  of 
some  of  the  final  activities  of  the  In- 
dian wars,  and  near  the  turn  of  the  pres- 
ent century  gained  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  becoming  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  rather  free  traditions  of  the  fabled 
wild  and  woolly  West. 

It  was  here  in  1896  that  John  Wesley 
Hardin,  the  granddaddy  of  all  old  West 
gunslingers — with  44  notches  on  his 
gun — was  shot  to  death  in  a  saloon  in 
1896.  There  was  much  more  violence  re- 
corded In  the  next  few  years,  but  by 
around  1900  a  semblance  of  law  and  or- 
der prevailed,  and  the  solid  business  and 
professional  people  being  attracted  to 
the  crossroads  city  launched  a  steady 
trend  of  progress  and  development  which 
has  produced  the  unique  metropolis 
which  now  celebrates  its  first  100  years 
as  an  Incorporated  city. 

El  Paso  today  is  a  city  of  some  360,000 
citizens.  Combined  with  its  sister  city  of 
Juarez  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Pass  of  the  North  is  home 
to  nearly  1  million  people  and  comprises 
by  far  the  largest  international  metro- 
politan complex  on  the  United  States- 
Mexican  border.  El  Paso  is  described  by 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  travel 
writers  as  one  of  the  best-kept  tourist 
secrets  in  tile  country,  and  is  enjoying  a 
burgeoning  reputation  as  one  of  our 
tnily  imique  and  individualistic  cities.  I 
salute  my  home  city  on  her  official  100th 
armiversarj',  and  state  my  pride  for  her 
basic  heritage  which  has  been  handed 
down  through  V2  centuries  of  Old  World 
and  New  World  civilization.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  of  entering  this  brief 
history  in  the  Record  on  this  very  mo- 
mentous occasion  for  me  and  my  con- 
stituents. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  OUR  POW'S:  "FREE- 
DOM—THAT'S WHAT  IT'S  ALL 
ABOUT" 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  evening 
President  Nixon  will  host  a  dinner  at  the 


White  House  in  honor  of  our  POW's  from 
the  Vietnam  war.  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  many  of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  it 
is  with  pride  and  respect  that  we  wit- 
nessed the  return  of  these  men. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Alternative, 
Mr.  R.  Emmett  Tyrel,  the  magazine's  edi- 
tor, offered  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  returning  POW's.  I 
think  their  statements  speak  for  them- 
selves and  I  am  Inserting  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  so  that  they  be  shared 
by  my  colleagues : 

[Prom  the  Alternative,  April  1973] 
The  Other  America 

There  seems  to  be  some  disagreement  as 
to  the  merits  of  lUe  In  America  and  as  to 
the  value  of  our  accomplishments  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  point  of  view  of  one  side  has 
been  pretty  well  ventilated  with  increasing 
drama  over  the  years.  It  varies  from  the  more 
sedate  statements  of  The  New  York  Times  to 
the  frantic  remarks  of  people  like  Philip 
Berrigan.  Jane  Fonda,  and  Ralph  Abernathy. 
In  February  of  1971,  Tom  Wicker  stated  that 
"there  is  something  illogical,  but  most  dis- 
honorable in  his  (the  President's)  strategy." 
As  late  as  December  of  1972,  Anthony  Lewis 
stated,  ".  .  .  the  elected  leader  of  the  greatest 
democracy  acts  like  a  maddened  tyrant  .  .  ." 
and  In  January,  Mr.  Lewis  remarked  that 
"even  with  sympathy  for  the  men  who  fly 
American  planes,  and  for  their  families,  one 
has  to  recognize  a  greater  courage  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  people.  .  .  ."  Joseph  Kraft, 
In  November  1972,  stated.  ".  .  .  we  have  .been 
shamed  as  a  nation  .  .  ."  The  May  issue  of 
Newsweek  titled  an  article  on  our  actions  in 
Vietnam  "The  Specter  of  Defeat." 

Those  who  disagree  with  this  line  do  not 
often  attract  the  attention  of  the  above- 
quoted  concerned  citizens.  Dissenters  are 
rare,  after  all,  and  their  point  of  view  slips 
out  only  under  the  most  unusual  circum- 
stances. In  a  recent  Instance,  a  group  of 
fellows  had  to  spend  several  years  Isolated 
In  a  foreign  prison  before  they  could  stray 
from  the  sagacity  of  the  media  commenta- 
tors. In  fact,  our  POVSTs  have  managed  to  get 
into  print  certain  sentiments  which  have  not 
been  seen  in  The  New  York  Times  since  the 
Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  (perhaps  one 
way  of  getting  these  sentiments  aired  Is  to 
allow  the  entire  nation  to  undergo  one  sort 
of  tragedy  or  another). 

One  week  before  the  POW  arrival,  colum- 
nist Madam  Van  Home  urged  that  the  Amer- 
ican public,  before  deluging  the  POWs  with 
the  best  fruits  of  our  decade — bell-bottoms, 
black  power  slogans,  and  the  like — pause  and 
reflect  upon  whatever  they  have  to  say.  Once 
the  first  POWs  had  disembarked.  Van  Home 
listened  to  about  three  sentences  before  sup 
gestlng  that  the  whole  show  was  programmed, 
and  so  washed  her  hands  of  the  affair.  One 
can  easily  sympathize  with  her  perplexity 
and  the  media's  fuss.  For  the  confused  and 
astounded  and  frenetic,  the  following  re- 
marks of  the  returning  POWs  could  have 
aroused  no  greater  excitement  had  they  been 
the  voices  of  three-headed  Martians. 

Navy  Captain  Jeremiah  Denton,  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  first  plane-load  of  POWs 
to  touch  down  in  the  Philippines,  said:  "We 
are  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
otir  country  under  difficult  circumstances. 
We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  to  our  nation  for  this 
day."  Then,  choking  up.  he  added,  "God 
Bless  America." 

Air  Force  Colonel  Robinson  "Robbie"  Rls- 
ner,  speaking  for  the  second  craft,  said:  "I 
would  like  to  thank  you  all.  the  President 
and  the  American  people,  for  bringing  us 
home  again.  Thank  you  ever  so  much." 

And  as  the  formalities  were  dispensed  with. 
Rlsner  told  an  airport  crowd,  "I  want  to  tell 
you  something,  folks.  To  us  this  Is  truly  the 
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land  of  milk  and  honey,  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Navy  Captain  James  Mulligan  Jr.,  for  the 
third  flight,  said:  "It  has  been  our  privilege 
to  serve  you  Americans  for  these  many  years 
and  during  this  time  our  faith  In  Ood,  our 
country  and  In  our  families  has  never  wa- 
vered. Today  I'd  like  to  thank  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  people  and  our 
families  for  maintaining  their  faith  In  us 
and  making  this  wonderful  day  possible." 
Then,  looking  down  at  the  waiting  crowd, 
he  mused,  "There's  something  great  about 
kids  waving  American  flags." 

And  then,  as  the  men  made  their  way  from 
the  plane  to  the  buses.  Air  Force  Captain 
Oaland  Kramer  waved  a  sign  he'd  made  while 
still  In  Hanoi  which  read:  "Ood  Bless  Amer- 
ica and  Nixon"  and  one  POW  flashed  a  hand- 
towel  upon  which  he  stitched  an  outline 
map  of  the  U.S.  and  the  words  "Ood  Bless 
America." 

Colonel  Richard  Byrne  told  a  crowd  that 
had  braved  the  snowy  Dayton,  Ohio  weather : 
"Somehow  I  feel  a  little  out  of  place,  for 
in  a  way  I  feel  that  we  should  be  giving  you 
applause.  Because  it  Is  you  who  have  kept 
the  faith  In  us — faith  with  us  through  the 
long  years.  It  Is  you  who  have  stood  by  us 
and  effected  our  release.  I  owe  you  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  Thank  you  all  and  thank  you 
to  our  President." 

Captain  Burton  W.  Campbell  told  his  air- 
port crowd:  "I  have  been  trying  to  figure 
out  something  to  convey  to  you  how  I  feel 
.  .  .  the  most  appropriate  thing  I  could  say 
is  thanks  to  President  Nixon  and  most  of  all. 
thanks  to  you." 

Air  Force  Colonel  Ronald  E.  BjTne  of  New 
York  City  said:  "To  be  back  on  American 
soil  is  a  dream  beyond  our  prayers.  Thank 
you  America  for  your  unwavering  support." 

Navy  Commander  William  Shankel  said: 
■T  want  you  to  know  we  walked  oxit  of  Hanoi 
winners  and  we're  not  coming  home  with  our 
tails  between  our  legs.  We  return  with 
honor." 

In  a  reflective  mood.  Navy  Lieutenant 
Everett  Alvarez  Jr.,  the  POW  longest  In  cap- 
tivity, said:  "The  U.S.  is  a  great  country. 
People  don't  realize  what  they  have  until 
they  don't  have  It.  We  have  many  things  to 
be  thankful  for.  many  things  that  are  con- 
sidered common.  These  are  things  I  missed 
most." 

As  the  tedious  maneuvering  of  men 
through  airports,  hotels,  and  hospitals  began 
to  wind  down,  Alvarez  said:  "It  has  been  a 
long  time  coming  but  we  are  going  home — 
home  to  the  greatest  country  In  the  whole 
wide  world." 

"For  years  and  years."  he  continued,  "we 
dreamed  of  this  day  and  we  kept  faith — 
faith  in  our  God,  In  our  President  and  in 
our  country.  It  was  this  faith  that  main- 
tained our  hope  that  someday  our  dreams 
wo6ld  come  true  and  today  they  have.  We 
have  come  home." 

Navy  Commander  Brian  Woods,  who  along 
with  Air  Force  Major  Glendon  Perkins,  were 
the  first  POWs  to  be  returned,  said:  "This 
homecoming  is  not  only  for  myself  and 
Glendon  Perkins  but  for  all  the  POWs.  We 
are  grateful  and  overwhelmed.  We  are  proud 
to  serve  our  country  and  our  Commander- 
in-Chief." 

Then  Perkins  said  that  to  retvirn  to  "the 
greatest  country  In  the  world"  Is  the  "most 
wonderful  experience  In  my  life." 

When  three  POWs  visited  the  elementary 
school  on  Clark  Air  Base  to  thank  the  chil- 
dren for  posters  and  place  mats  they  had 
made  to  welcome  the  returnees  to  the  base, 
Denton,  speaking  for  his  two  colleagues,  told 
the  children:  "I  know  that  John  and  Bill  are 
as  overwhelmed  as  I  In  being  with  Uttle 
America." 

He  then  read  a  letter  from  Rlsner  which 
stated:  "We  will  always  remember  you,  the 
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smiling  faces,  the  waving  hands,  the  waving 
fiags — and  we  love  you." 

Air  Force  Colonel  Ronald  E.  Byrne  Jr.,  who 
has  been  a  POW  since  1085,  said:  "Thank  you, 
America,  for  caring." 

Captain  James  Stockdale,  limping  visibly, 
quoted  Greek  poetry  to  express  himself: 
"Nothing  Is  so  sweet  as  to  return  from  sea 
and  listen  to  the  raindrops  on  the  roof  of 
home."  He  added :  "We're  home  .  .  .  America. 
America,  Ood  shed  his  grace  on  thee." 

Navy  Captain  Wendell  Rivers  said:  "I  am 
very  happy  to  come  to  my  family,  my  friends, 
and  my  America." 

Captain  Mark  Smith,  who  became  known 
as  the  preacher  of  his  camp,  said:  "I  would 
Just  like  to  express  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you  that  It's  wonderful  to  be  back  In  the 
greatest  country  In  the  world,  the  greatest 
state  In  the  world,  and  the  greatest  people  In 
the  world.  God  bless  all  of  you  and  God  bless 
America." 

Navy  Lieutenant  Carl  Galantl  stated  sim- 
ply: "Freedom  at  last — that's  what  It's  all 
about." 
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HARMFUL   EFFECTS   UPON   ELDER- 
LY BEING  IMPOSED  BY  HEW 


WATERGATE  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
John  Shinners,  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
Times-Press,  Hartford,  Wis.,  like  the  old 
time  baseball  player  that  he  Is,  knows 
what  it  means  to  cool  it. 

It  seems  apparent  that  some  publicity- 
seeking  politicians  have  developed  a 
shark  complex  attracted  by  a  trace  of 
blood;  they  have  swarmed  in.  ripping, 
tearing,  slashing.  One  Wisconsin  rep- 
resentative, carried  away  by  Ills  own 
mock  self-righteous  proclamations,  has 
demanded  that  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  resign.  What  dangerous 
hyprocrisy.  What  shameful  conviction 
by  political  association.  We  need  to 
calmly  get  the  facts,  calmly  evaluate  in- 
jury to  the  public.  But  as  old  pro  John 
Shinners  would  say  to  the  over-eager 
rookie  trying  to  gain  attention  by  a 
pugnacious  demeanor,  "cool  it  a  bit." 

Here  is  what  Big  John  had  to  say  in  a 
recent  paragraph  in  his  widely  read  edi- 
torial column.  "Scratchpaddlng : " 

It  Is  important  for  the  average  citizen  to 
imderstand  that  the  Watergate  bugging  sen- 
sation Is  being  used,  has  been  used,  and  will 
continue  to  be  used  as  a  political  weapon. 
The  Watergate  buggers  obviously  and  ad- 
mittedly went  too  far  when  they  Invaded 
Democratic  Party  headquarters.  Some  have 
been  caught,  tried  and  JaUed,  though  latest 
developments  have  moved  onto  a  much  higher 
echelon  of  people.  This  is  what  the  Dem- 
ocrats want— to  go  as  high  as  possible,  even 
Into  the  White  House.  The  Washhigton  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times  have  also  been 
digging,  simply  because  they  have  long  been 
at  war  with  the  president.  In  spite  of  all 
of  the  publicity  and  muck-raking,  one  should 
not  necessarily  conclude  that  this  Is  the  most 
frightening  thing  to  happen  In  America 
since  1492.  Congress  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  some  fun  In  battling  the  White 
House  over  who  would  testify,  but  President 
Nixon  cooled  that  last  week.  However,  one 
cannot  help  but  wonder  what  It  would  take 
to  satisfy  those  who  are  making  so  much 
noise  about  Watergate.  Prom  our  viewpoint. 
It  should  be  settled  and  forgotten,  quickly. 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  potential  im- 
pact on  the  elderly  of  the  new  Social 
Service  regulations  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  go  into  effect  on  July  1. 1  therefore 
asked  for  comments  from  Interested 
agencies  In  New  York.  I  have  received  a 
fine  reply  from  the  Office  for  the  Aging  in 
New  York  City  which  shows  that  these 
new  regulations  will  have  extremely 
deleterious  effects  on  the  elderly  poor.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  letter  with  my 
colleagues : 

OFFICI   rOR   THE   ACINC, 

New  York.  N.Y..  May  16, 1973. 
Congresswoman  Euzabeth  Holtzman, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Congresswoman  Holtzman  :  We  were 
very  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of  May  8th 
asking  for  our  comments  on  the  new  Social 
Service  regulations  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
go  Into  effect  on  July  1st. 

BaslcaUy,  our  point  of  view  is  the  same  as 
that  expressed  by  Mr.  Sugarman  of  Human 
Resources  Administration  in  his  testimony 
being  given  before  the  Long  Committee  on 
May  17th. 

We  anticipate  that  the  regulations  can 
only  have  a  wholly  negative  Impact  on  pres- 
ent and  proposed  programs  for  older  people. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  celling  imposed 
by  Federal  financial  participation  will  result 
In  an  actual  curtailment  of  service  and  bring 
about  an  unproductive  and  potentially  divi- 
sive competitive  struggle  among  agencies  for 
the  insufficient  services  that  will  be  available 
to  fund  Inadequate  programs. 

Secondly,  and  even  more  importantly,  the 
institution  of  eligibility  requirements  for 
programs  that,  heretofore,  have  had  no  mem- 
bership limitations  will  have  a  most  deleteri- 
ous Impact  on  older  people.  Those  older  peo- 
ple who  now  attend  and  who  need  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Centers  (and  in  New  York  this  Is 
particularly  the  poor  but  non-welfare  white 
elderly)  would  be  driven  out  of  the  Centers 
while  the  doors  of  the  Centers  would  be 
closed  to  other  poor  elderly. 

As  you  probably  know,  many  of  the  present 
Center  participants  do  not  receive  public  as- 
sistance, even  though  they  might  be  eligible. 
This  Office's  Study  of  the  Elderly  In  Poverty 
Areas  in  New  York  City  clearly  indicates  the 
fact  that  older  New  Yorkers  generally  reject 
the  concept  of  welfare.  Therefore,  to  attach 
a  means  test  to  any  service  offered  older  peo- 
ple is  to  Institute  an  effective  method  of 
mitigating.  If  not  destroying,  the  program. 

Under  these  regressive  and  punitive  regu- 
lations, our  great  hope  for  expansion  of  social 
services  to  older  people  is  evaporating  and 
we  can  only  envision  a  reduction  in  service 
which  will  ftai  unfairly  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  poor  older  people  who  have  always 
managed  to  maintain  economic  independence 
and  are  now  to  be  punished  for  this. 

Inasmuch  as  these  regulations  appear  to 
violate  both  the  Intent  and  the  words  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  we  hope  you  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  them  from  going  into 
effect. 

If  we   can  be  of  any  further  assistance. 
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please  let  lis  know.  We  are  very  glad  to  work 
with  you  on  this  lmp>ortant  matter. 
Sincerely, 

AUCE  M.  Bropht, 

Director. 


A  NEED  FOR  REENTRY  EDUCATION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
Members  to  the  need  for  a  program  of 
reentry  education.  Such  a  program  would 
eliminate  the  demoralizing  condition  of 
being  unable  to  acquire  even  the  most 
limited  training  or  retraining  necessary 
for  a  job  in  today's  technological  society 
that  presently  exists  in  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system. 

Our  work  force  continues  to  grow,  and 
so  does  the  demand  for  competent  people 
in  more  technical  fields.  Such  areas  de- 
mand a  greater  amount  of  education. 
However,  regardless  of  one's  educational 
level,  the  ability  to  maintain  continued 
employment  will  depend  largely  on  one's 
capacity  to  keep  abreast  of  advances  in 
the  field. 

It  is  time  that  we  seriously  consider  re- 
placing the  unemployment  compensation 
system  with  a  program  that  will  allow 
workers  to  return  to  the  economy  as  pro- 
ductive members.  European  countries 
have  shown  that  a  program  of  retraining 
is  possible.  Carl  Rowan,  in  two  columns 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  dated 
March  10,  1972.  and  March  12.  1972,  has 
demonstrated  both  the  problem,  and  a 
possible  solution : 

Practical  Setup  Needed  for  Training 

Jobless 

(By  Carl  T.Rowan) 

When  5.400,000  Americans  want  a  Job  and 
can't  find  one.  the  political  implications  are 
obvious  in  a  presidential  election  year. 

So  the  constantly  enflamed  emotions  over 
school  busing,  trips  to  China  and  Russia  and 
all  the  other  stratagems  will  not  erase  the 
nation's  economic  woes  as  a  major  factor 
when  the  people  go  to  the  polls  In  Novem- 
ber. 

But  the  grim  truth  Is  that  America's  eco- 
nomic miseries  are  too  deep  and  too  serious 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  aberration  which 
produces  political  advantage  for  one  party  or 
another. 

This  country  has.  In  recent  years,  been 
plagued  by  high  levels  of  unemployment  plus 
extremely  high  levels  of  Inflation,  even 
though  it  supposedly  w£is  In  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic recovery.  The  so-called  economic  ex- 
perts have  hauled  out  a  panoply  of  classical 
and  dogmatic  remedies,  but  the  economic  ail- 
ments have  lingered — or  worsened. 

The  United  States  has  lost  her  competitive 
position  in  the  world,  with  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  reaching  critical  propor- 
tions. There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  that  the 
U.S.  position  as  a  foreign  trader  is  going  to 
Improve  soon. 

We  have  a  situation  where  the  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  opines  that  this  country  can- 
not hold  unemployment  below  4  percent  (or 
about  3.5  million  Jobless  workers)  without 
unacceptably  high  levels  of  Inflation. 

But  how  can  this  be  so  when  In  1970  West 
Germany  held  unemployment  to  a  mere  four- 
tenths  of  a  percent  even  while  the  rate  of  In- 
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flation  was  Jtist  2.5  percent  higher  than  the 
change  in  real  output? 

(That  same  year.  In  the  United  States,  both 
unemployment  and  Inflation  rose  sharply 
while  real  output  declined!) 

What  Is  Oermany — or  Prance  or  Denmark 
doing  right  that  we  Insist  on  doing  wrong? 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Strlner,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Continuing  Education  at  American  Uni- 
versity here,  spent  last  summer  In  those 
countries,  examining  their  manpower  poli- 
cies under  a  grant  from  his  Institution  and 
the  Pord  Poundatlon. 

Strlner  has  returned,  with  some  convincing 
concltislons  and  some  recommendations  that 
may  be  bitterly  controversial.  His  report  will 
soon  be  published  by  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  In- 
stitute for  Employment  Research.  What  he 
Is  saying  may  be  so  crucially  Important  to  the 
health  of  our  economy — and  the  well-being 
of  America's  Jobless — that  I  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  give  readers  an  advance  summary. 

Strlner  found  that  West  Oermany,  Prance 
and  Denmark  have  enjoyed  economic  near- 
miracles  because  they  have  accepted  some 
truths  that  the  United  States  goes  on  Ignor- 
ing: 

"In  an  economy  which  Is  based  upon  tech- 
nological change  .  .  .  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  adults  whose  Inadequate  level  of 
education  or  training  freezes  them  out  of  the 
new  economy  also  becomes  a  retarding  force 
on  that  economy." 

"An  expanding  economy  whose  expansion 
depends  heavily  upon  new  products,  new 
technologies,  and  new  distributions  of  In- 
comes must  also  have  a  labor  force  constantly 
being  refitted,  retrained,  and  re-educated  to 
meet  these  needs.  To  do  less  Is  to  Invite  con- 
tinuing unemployment,  inflation,  loss  of  mar- 
kets and  a  national  sense  of  frustration." 

"An  advanced  Industrialized  society  must 
see  the  •  •  •  retraining  of  its  labor  force  as 
a  national  capital  expenditure;  without  that 
capital  Investment,  the  United  States  can- 
not hope  to  maintain  ...  an  Impressive  rate 
of  economic  progress." 

Strlner  notes  that  the  Germans  have  mini- 
mized waste  of  manpower  by  Instituting 
training  and  retraining  programs.  "They 
don't  see  unemployed  or  underemployed 
workers  as  'urmiotlvated.  welfare  types,"  as 
too  many  of  the  citizens  In  our  country  do," 
the  dean  writes. 

Strlner  points  out  that  "the  German  adult 
who  Is  out  of  a  Job  or  feels  that  his  skill  Is 
obsolesclng  and  will  result  In  his  unemploy- 
ment can  go  to  a  full-time  training  program 
which  Is  free  and  also  receive  a  stipend, 
which  on  the  average  covers  about  70  percent 
of  his  former  wage.  Thus  the  German  Isn't 
told  that  a  free  training  and  education  pro- 
gram awaits  him  If,  somehow,  he  can  place 
his  family  In  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
and  convince  his  landlord  not  to  ask  for 
rent." 

Strlner  points  out  that  the  United  States 
never  has  had  a  genuine  Job-training  pro- 
gram for  its  500.000  hard-core  unemployed, 
or  a  program  to  retrain  workers  whose  skills 
are  made  obsolete  by  new  technology. 

"We  nibbled  around  the  edges  of  a  prob- 
lem, camouflaged  Inadequate  summer  make- 
work  programs  as  training  efforts,  and  then 
wrung  our  hands  and  shed  copious  tears 
over  "the  failure  of  another  manpower  pro- 
gram,' "  he  writes. 

There  are  1,028,000  Jobless  black  Americans 
today  whereas  there  would  be  only  500.000  If 
blacks  could  find  work  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  rest  of  the  population.  This  Is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  no 
training  and  retraining  programs  for  people 
whom  the  rest  of  society  Is  happy  enough  to 
dismiss  as  "welfare  types." 

Strlner  has  come  back  home  with  a  bold 
program,  which  will  be  discussed  in  another 
column,  that  offers  this  country  a  route  out 
of  the  doldrums.  It  reserves  the  most  serious 
consideration  by  whoever  runs  this  country 
for  the  next  four  years. 
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Otrx  Obsolete  Unemplotmxnt  Insuiancx 

Program 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

So  yotir  district  Is  short  of  teachers,  you 
cant  get  your  car  repaired  promptly,  you 
have  to  wait  forever  to  get  medical  or  dental 
care — but  they  still  tell  you  that  6,400,000 
Americans  are  hunting  jobs? 

So  you  don't  imderstand  all  those  help 
wanted  ads  In  yovir  newspaper  when  so  many 
people  aren't  trained  to  do  the  jobs  that  are 
available. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Strlner,  the  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Continuing  Education  at  The  Ameri- 
can University  here,  says  this  Is  an  Indication 
that  "we  are  no  longer  committed  as  a  na- 
tion to  the  education  and  training  of  our  cltl- 
zens  for  the  world  of  work." 

In  my  last  column  I  reported  on  Stiiner's 
study  of  manpower  and  employment  pedicles 
In  West  Germany,  France  and  Denmark.  He 
found  that  the  training  and  re-tralnlng  of 
WOTkers  Is  their  key  to  maintaining  the 
strength  of  a  highly  industrial,  technological 
society. 

Unless  the  United  States  follows  their  lead, 
Strlner  says  In  a  report  soon  to  be  published 
by  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employ, 
ment  Research,  "Chronic  unemployment  at 
high  levels  for  the  young  and  old,  for  the 
black  and  white,  will  become  a  part  of  our 
society  . . ." 

West  Germany  has  avoided  the  twin  plague 
of  high  unemployment  plus  high  inflation  by 
using  Its  unemployment  Insurance  fund  to 
pay  for  education  and  training  programs  that 
refit  workers  to  maintain  their  place  In  a 
progressing  economy. 

Strlner  argues  that  the  United  States  must 
Junk  Its  present  inadequate  unemployment 
Insurance  program  and  replace  It  with  a  "Na- 
tional Economic  Security  Fund." 

Strlner  points  out  that  only  people  who 
have  been  In  the  labor  force  for  a  specified 
period  of  time,  and  for  whom  payroll  taxes 
have  been  paid,  can  now  receive  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits.  Thus  the  many  \m- 
employed  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
20  are  largely  uncovered.  As  things  now  go. 
Strlner  says,  unemployment  Insurance  will 
become  Increasingly  a  form  of  "welfare  bene- 
fit." 

He  says  the  United  States  must  do  what 
West  Germany  has  done:  "Use  the  money  to 
prevent  high,  chronic  unemployment  rather 
than  as  a  palliative  once  It  occurs. 

He  figures  that  the  United  States  could 
train  or  retrain  1  percent  of  Its  labor  force 
(about  800.000  workers)  each  year,  paying 
them  75  percent  of  their  previous  year's  In- 
come, without  costing  the  nation  new 
monies.  This,  he  maintains,  would  revitalize 
the  U.S.  economy,  ease  the  miseries  of  mil- 
lions of  families,  and  help  make  this  coun- 
try competitive  again  In  world  markets. 

To  do  this.  Strlner  makes  the  following 
among  several  proposals: 

1.  A  permanent  education  and  training 
law  should  be  enacted,  which  makes  It  a 
right  for  every  worker  over  the  age  of  17 
to  pursue  an  education-training  program. 
Such  a  program  could  be  for  as  long  as  24 
months,  on  a  full  time  basis,  with  all  ex- 
penses paid  and  a  personal  stipend  granted 
averaging  75  percent  of  the  worker's  Im- 
mediately prior  Income.  Those  without  prior 
work  would  get  a  minimal  stipend  to  cover 
basic  living  needs. 

2.  The  new  act  would  federalize  all  state 
unemployment  Instirance  funds  (In  which 
the  balance  after  payment  of  1970  benefits 
was  more  than  812  billion)  and  convert  them 
Into  a  National  Economic  Security  Fund. 
NESP  would  finance  not  only  the  education- 
training  program  but  would  provide  unem- 
ployment beneflts  to  any  Jobless  worker 
deemed  likely  to  regain  work  In  the  same 
skill,  company  or  Industry  within  six  months. 
Two  years  after  enactment  of  the  new  law, 
NESP  would  be  supported  by  a  1.5  percent 
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tax,  shared  equally  by  employer  and  em- 
ploye, on  all  wages  up  to  $9,000  a  year. 

This,  Strlner  says,  would  produce  more 
than  enough  Income  to  sustain  an  educa- 
tion-training program  for  I  percent  of  the 
labor  force  every  year.  It  would  leave  un- 
employment Insturance  reserves  available  for 
subsidies  to  workers  suffering  short-term 
unemployment  who  do  not  desire  or  need  re- 
training. 

Strlner  concedes  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  kind  of  administra- 
tive organization  needed  to  administer  such 
a  program.  But  he  thinks  It  may  now  bo 
ready  to  create  such  an  organization,  con- 
sidering the  critical  Juncture  at  which  the 
economy  now  languishes. 


MR.  MERRILL  A.  WATSON  COM- 
MENTS ON  THE  FOOTWEAR  IN- 
DUSTRY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  the  many  years  of  my 
fight  to  save  what  is  left  of  the  footwear 
industry  in  the  United  States,  I  have 
come  to  know  and  respect  Mr.  Merrill  A. 
Watson,  formally  an  economic  special- 
ist with  the  American  Footwear  Industry. 
Now  retired.  Mr.  Watson,  nevertheless, 
writes  to  me  from  time  to  time  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  footwear  industry  and 
as  one  who  has  lived  with  the  problems 
of  the  industry  for  a  long  time,  his  is  an 
opinion  which  I  value  highly. 

Mr.  Watson's  warning  concerning  the 
so-called  safeguard  provisions  under  title 
2  of  the  President's  trade  bill,  are  not 
to  be  taken  lightly  when  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  President  has  failed  to  take  ac- 
tion in  the  past  under  authority  already 
available  to  him.  No  better  example  exists 
than  the  Tariff  Commission's  tie  vote  on 
relief  to  the  footwear  industry  which  has 
been  sitting  on  the  President's  desk  for 
over  2  years  now. 

I  submit  Mr.  Watson's  correspondence 
for  the  Record  in  the  hopes  that  it  will 
receive  the  attention  and  thought  of 
every  Member  in  this  body: 

April   24,    1973. 
Hon.  James  Burke, 
House  of  Representative3, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Jim:  I  am  siu-e  you  are  aware  we 
now  have  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  so-called  "safeguard"  provisions  In  Title 
2  of  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973  are  merely 
a  facade  to  help  the  Bill  through  Congress. 
The  provisions  I  refer  to  are  those  giving  the 
President  authority  to  provide  import  relief 
through  duties,  quotas,  orderly  marketing 
agreements  and  so  on.  The  Administration 
has  no  intention  of  using  these  provisions 
except  perhaps  in  some  emergency.  The  proof 
Is  the  President  has  had  on  his  desk  for  2 
years  a  split  decision  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion which  would  permit  him  to  slow  down 
shoe  imports.  (No  one  is  asking  that  Imports 
be  shut  off)  He  has  the  authority;  all  that 
Is  needed  Is  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Is  he  likely 
do  something  when  the  new  Bill  passes. 
Of  course  not.  Why  does  anyone  need  more 
proof  that  the  whole  business  of  Title  2  is 
a  snare  and  a  delusion.  It  is  Intended  to 
quiet  the  protectionists  In  Industry  and  Con- 
gress. 

The  few  cases  of  adjustment  assistance 
given  shoe  factories  are  no  answer  to  this 
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charge.  These  were  given  only  when  over- 
whelming evidence  on  shoe  Imports  could  no 
longer  be  pushed  under  the  rug.  Otherwise 
the  TEA  assistance  sections  would  appear  to 
be  completely  deceptive. 

Unless  all  signs  fall  industry  and  Con- 
gress wUl  now  be  fooled  for  a  second  time. 
It  was  clear  In  1962  that  the  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  of  TEA  were  merely 
camouflage.  Those  of  us  who  said  so  were 
shouted  down  and  the  Bill  went  floating 
through  Congress  on  a  river  of  h3rperbole 
on  how  these  provisions  would  help  Industry 
and  workers  adjust  to  foreign  competition. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

One  watches  with  grudging  admiration  the 
attempt  to  pull  the  same  trick  In  the  Trade 
Reform  Bill.  Yet  when  you  think  of  It  why 
shouldn't  It  work  again?  Certainly  the  free 
traders  should  have  no  objection.  If  they 
have  they  don't  understand  the  rules  of  the 
game.  They  can  be  partners  In  speeding  the 
Bill  through  Congress  knowing  that  without 
Presidential  action  It  Is  harmless.  When  a 
situation  arises  as  In  shoes  where  the  facts 
cry  out  for  action  they  can  use  their  Influ- 
ence behind  the  scenes  to  prevent  action. 

The  Bill's  promoters,  recognizing  they 
must  make  obeisance  to  protectionists,  can 
be  quietly  confident  that  even  If  Title  2 
passes  In  tough  form  It  will  be  shelved  In 
practice.  Little  more  will  happen  than  has 
happened  In  the  past.  The  whole  maneuver 
holds  a  world  of  meaning  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Bill's  promoters  toward  Congress.  Ap- 
parently they  believe  they  can  disregard 
questions  from  Capitol  Hill  on  why  Title  2 
will  be  used  more  effectively  than  the  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  TEA. 

Had  this  Administration  demonstrated 
some  responsiveness  no  matter  how  modest, 
to  the  pleas  of  labor  intensive  Industries 
other  than  textiles  with  its  political  clout, 
one  might  have  some  confidence  in  the  In- 
tentions behind  Title  two.  In  the  shoe 
Industry,  Imports  were  about  one  half 
domestic  production  in  1972.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1973  Imports  amounts  to  over  75 
percent  of  domestic  shoe  production. 
Hundreds  of  shoe  factories  have  gone  out  of 
business.  When  this  clear  cut  case  for  relief 
Is  shunted  aside  for  over  2  years  there  Is  no 
longer  room  for  doubt  as  to  Executive 
Intentions. 

A  decade  of  history  confirms  Executive 
branch  acceptance  of  the  thesis  that  low  cost 
Imports  should  be  allowed  to  displace  domes- 
tic labor  Intensive  industry.  The  pity  of  it  Is 
this  Is  being  done  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  predilections  of  a  few  In  positions 
of  power.  Dozens  of  studies  constituting  a 
waste  disposal  problem,  have  attempted 
without  success  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
shrinkage  In  domestic  facilities  on  the  Indus- 
try Itself.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  pro- 
vide economic  judgment  on  how  much 
domestic  footwear  manufacturing  should  be 
preserved  In  this  country.  In  other  words 
shall  we  depend  ultimately  on  Imports  for 
practically  all  our  footwear  needs?  Or  in  the 
light  of  potential  population  growth  and  the 
needs  of  a  balanced  economy  is  there  some 
pwint  at  which  action  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  a  viable  shoe  manufacturing  indus- 
try. In  this  observer's  opinion  we  have  al- 
ready passed  that  point. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  appeal  of  the  New 
England  delegation  to  the  President  for 
action  In  .the  long  delayed  shoe  case.  I  can 
only  hope  that  these  legislators  who  have 
displayed  such  consistent  interest  in  the  shoe 
problem  will  not  be  gulled  Into  accepting 
Title  2  as  an  instrument  for  shoe  relief.  Un- 
less history  is  reversed  little  will  happen  until 
Congress  Insists  on  evidence  it  will  be  used. 
There  is  no  better  place  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  provide  this  evidence  than  in  foot- 
wear. 

Kind  regards. 

Dr.  Merrill  A.  Watson. 

Economic  Consultant. 
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DEVELOPING  EMOTIONAL  IDENTI- 
FICATIONS ACROSS  NATIONAL 
BOUNDARIES 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

of   new    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  David  Brook,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  political  science 
faculty  at  Jersey  City  State  College  has 
written  a  most  interesting  paper  which 
was  delivered  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Student  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  on  March  16,  1973.  The 
paper  entitled  "Developing  Emotional 
Identifications  Across  National  Bound- 
aries" was  well  received  in  academic 
circles.  Dr.  Brook,  a  respected  member 
of  the  scholarly  community,  Is  the  au- 
thor of  "Search  for  Peace,"  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  in  1970,  and  two 
other  books. 

Dr.  Brook's  paper  follows: 

developing  emotional  identification 
Across  National  Boundaries 

(By  David  Brook) 

I  wish  to  propose  an  alternative  to  collec- 
tive security  as  a  strategy  for  maintaining 
International  peace  and  security.  In  essence, 
I  should  like  to  explore  the  thinking  of  Slg- 
mund  Freud  as  a  guide  to  developing  broader 
communities  across  national  boundaries.  The 
relevant  considerations  might  be  as  follows: 

Collective  security  as  a  concept  has  failed 
to  achieve  Its  stated  goal  of  maintaining 
world  peace.  Many  reasons  could  be  given 
for  this  failure.  However,  one  explanation 
might  be  concerned  with  collective  security's 
similarity  to  a  Hobbslan  view  of  man.  Thus, 
nations  are  believed  to  be  In  a  state  of 
nature  In  which  a  war  of  all  against  all  pre- 
vails. The  only  way  to  eliminate  this  conflict 
Is  through  the  establishment  of  overwhelm- 
ing force  In  the  hands  of  the  central  Inter- 
national organization  which  would  then  be 
able  to  punish  aggression.  Chapter  VTI  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  approaches  this  con- 
cept althogh  It  does  not  totally  enact  Its 
precepts  Into  International  law. 

Thus,  article  43(1)  states  that  "all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  In  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  undertake  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council  on  Its  call  and 
In  accordance  with  a  special  agreement  .  .  . 
armed  forces,  assistance  and  facilities  .  .  . 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  International 
peace  and  security."  Article  42  states  that 
should  a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  act  of  aggression  occur,  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  "may  take  such  action  by  air, 
sea  or  land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
store International  peace  and  securltv."  Leav- 
ing aside  the  veto  question  and  even  assum- 
ing that  the  agreements  envisaged  by  Art- 
icle 43  would  have  been  entered  into,  there 
is  still  doubt  that  the  arrangement  could 
have  worked  in  a  world  that  is  psychologi- 
cally divided.  After  all,  the  factories  which 
produce  the  necessary  weapons  are  all  con- 
trolled by  nation  states.  In  addition,  the 
members  of  any  United  Nations  army  would, 
by  and  large.  Identify  with  their  own  na- 
tion's Interest.  Indeed,  even  the  generals  who 
would  command  the  International  army 
might  think  of  themselves  primarily  as 
Americans.  Russians,  or  Chinese  rather  than 
as  members  of  a  world  military  force. 

It  would  seem  that  the  establishment  of  a 
sense  of  world  community  Is  a  prerequisite 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace. 
There  have  been  many  theories  envisaging 
the  development  of  such  a  community.  How- 
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ever,  one  thinker  has  been  gencnaiy  neglected 
I.e.  Slgmund  Freud.  The  founder  of  psy- 
choanalysis has  received  a  bad  press  In  the 
literature  of  International  politics  partly  be- 
cause It  was  believed  that  he  emphasized  an 
aggressive  Instinct  in  man  and  this  gave  an 
extremely  pessimistic  bias  to  his  theories. 
However,  a  closer  examination  of  Freud's 
theories  might  dispell  this  notion.  In  fact, 
such  an  analysis  might  point  the  way  to  pos- 
sible methods  of  developing  communities 
which  cross  national  boundaries. 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  instincts, 
Freud  does  believe  that  societies  as  well  as 
individuals  are  motivated  by  unconscious 
instinctual  factors  which  are  based  on  the 
biological  needs  of  man.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  aggressive  Instincts.  They  are  represented 
In  the  outer  world  by  destructive  and  sadistic 
actions.  However,  there  are  also  life  Instincts. 
One  feature  of  these  drives  Is  the  movement 
toward  bringing  entities  closer  together.  In- 
deed, one  way  in  which  life  is  prolonged  Is 
by  the  uniting  of  one  cell  organisms  Into 
multicell  animals.  The  same  force  is  at  work 
in  mankind,  leading  toward  unity  of  separate 
individuals  into  larger  and  larger  groups. 
Thus,  in  Civilization  and  Its  EWscontents 
Preud  states,  •■civilisation  is  a  special  process 
In  the  service  of  eros  (life  instincts)  whose 
purpose  Is  to  combine  human  individuals  and 
after  that  families,  then  races,  peoples  and 
nations  into  one  great  unity,  the  unity  of 
mankind."  When  a  unity  is  established,  hos- 
tility is  lessened  within  the  group  although 
aggressiveness  may  be  projected  outward 
toward  other  entitles.  With  regard  to  a  imited 
mankind,  destructive  forces  would  be  chan- 
neled into  an  assault  against  nature.  An  at- 
tempt could  be  made  to  benefit  all  mankind 
through  an  even  more  determined  effort  to 
master  our  expanding  environment. 

Drawing  upon  his  pychoanalytic  experi- 
ence Freud  discussed  methods  by  which 
groups  are  formed.  He  argued  that  a  group  is 
established  as  a  result  of  the  development 
of  emotional  ties  among  its  members.  This 
Implies  measures  beyond  the  recognition  of 
common  interests.  He  felt  that  there  should 
be  a  leader  or  a  leading  idea.  Thus  an  ab- 
stract concept  could  be  a  powerful  focal  point 
for  bringing  people  together.  The  followers 
would  develop  emotional  ties  between  them- 
selves and  the  leader.  For  e.xample,  devout 
followers  of  a  religion  develope  such  feelings 
toward  their  leader.  The  same  is  true  in 
regard  to  followers  of  controversial  political 
movements.  In  addition,  strong  emotional 
ties  exist  among  members  of  the  group;  they 
are  all  followers  of  the  same  ideal  and  they, 
therefore,  develop  Identifications  with  each 
other.  One  way  in  which  peace  is  maintained 
in  modern  society  concerns  the  fact  that  man 
is  a  member  of  a  multiplicity  of  groups.  Thus, 
FYeud  states  in.  Group  Theory  and  an  Analy- 
sU  of  the  Ego  "Each  individual  Is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  numerous  groups.  He  Is  bound 
by  ties  of  identification  in  many  direc- 
tions .  Each  individual  therefore  has  a 
share  in  numerous  group  minds — of  the  race, 
of  his  class,  of  kis  creed,  of  his  nationality". 
The  above  analysis  of  Freuds  ideas  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  International  organiza- 
tion has  an  opportunity  to  encourage  the 
development  of  emotional  ties  beyond  the 
nation  state.  It  might  explore  the  possibility 
of  serving  as  a  leading  focal  point  in  various 
fields.  In  this  way  it  could  develop  the  tvpe 
of  following  that  would  draw  people  together. 

APPENDIX 

Any  concrete  methods  of  achieving  emo- 
tional identifications  across  national  bound- 
aries might  be  related  to  considerations  raised 
by  Preud.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  basic 
approach  Is  more  important  than  a  discussion 
of  any  particular  field.  The  experienced  or 
the  knowledgeable  might  develop  organiza- 
tional forms  once  objectives  are  clearly  de- 
fined. However,  I  should  like  to  make  some 
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concrete  suggestions  which  could  be  applied 
to  numerous  areas. 

It  is  possible  for  governmental  or  non-g^v- 
emmental  organizations  to  deliberately  be- 
come focal  points  for  transnational  Identi- 
fications. Indeed,  governments  which  dom- 
inate public  international  organizations  may 
be  persuaded  to  assist  in  the  process  pro- 
vided they  feel  strongly  about  a  particular 
issue  or  if  they  believe  that  the  development 
of  a  strong  community  is  In  the  national 
interest:  in  any  case,  international  organiza- 
tions Interested  in  community  development 
should  be  organized  around  a  particular  felt 
need:  pollution  control,  narcotic  control,  the 
development  of  a  small  standing  interna- 
tional army,  in  order  to  obtain  a  specific 
highly  prized  objective,  are  examples.  Any 
such  organization  should  center  around  a 
concept  for  which  there  is  support  in  a  num- 
ber of  nation-sutes.  It  would  be  helpful  If 
interested  national  groups  already  do  exist. 
Once  the  international  agency  Is  established, 
it  should  do  more  than  merely  try  to  en- 
courage activities  of  separate  national 
groups.  It  should  attempt  to  organize  one 
great  international  movement  focusing  on 
coordinated  activities  including  petition 
gathering,  rallies  etc.,  and  it  should  strive 
for  unified  goals.  The  members  of  the  move- 
ment should  be  given  a  feeling  of  belonging 
to  a  powerful  force  which  uplifts  or  strength- 
ens each  and  every  member.  At  first,  goals 
should  be  chosen  which  can  easily  be  at- 
tained. Thus,  early  victories  could  be  cele- 
brated as  evidence  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  movement  and  would  act  as  a  blndine 
force. 
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HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  remarks  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
I  feel  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  my 
colleagaies  and  would  therefore  like  to 
submit  the  following  letter  for  their 
evaluation: 

BozEMAN,  Mont. 

S.  398  Is  a  bill  which  makes  me  wonder 
about  the  future  of  Service  Industries  In 
general,  and  the  Livestock  Crop  Production 
Industry,  in  particular:  one  which  my  wife 
and  I  are  proud  members  of.  The  question 
arises:  What  are  we  in  Livestock/ Crop  Pro- 
duction supposed  to  be  able  to  produce,  in 
the  way  of  a  decent  supply  of  quality  food- 
stufTs.  if  our  supply  of  fuel  and  other  raw 
materials  is  cut— as  could  happen  under  this 
bill.  Section  2(a)?  One  notes  the  constant 
stream  of  complaints  from  the  Legislature, 
concerning  the  acts  of  the  Executive  branch, 
in  regard  to  the  latter's  lack  of  accepting  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  former.  If  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  feel  so  strongly 
on  this  matter,  how  is  it  that  as  a  body,  they 
chose  to  give  the  President  such  a  wide- 
ranging  tool  to  use  at  his  discretion,  only? 

As  I  have  stated  before,  a  great  many  of 
our  problems  stem  from  the  drain  on  Ameri- 
can Tax-dollars  which  has  been  caused.  In 
the  main,  by  foreign  aid.  This  is  one  endeavor 
which  has  cost,  cost  and  cost,  without  re- 
turning a  single  benefit  to  the  livelihood  of 
any  American  laborer,  whether  he  Is  of  the 
9-to-5  variety  Urbanite.  or  the  Rural  Live- 
stock/Crop Producer. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  Watergate 
situation.  At  a  time  when  too  many  ques- 
tions are  unanswered,  giving  more  power  to 


the  Executive  Branch  Lb  too  risky.  I  do  not, 
herein,  attempt  to  place  the  blame  for  any 
event,  upon  any  of  those  In  Government; 
but,  rather,  to  suggest  that  the  Watergate 
shoiUd  be  fully  investigated  and  prosecuted, 
before  power  is  distributed,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  Executive  Branch. 

In  establishing  priorities,  I  hope  that  the 
Executive  shall  remember  one  rule-of- 
Thumb :  Any  society  exists  by  first  being  able 
to  feed  and  clothe  Itself;  aU  other  activities, 
follow,  therefrom!  ThU  has  always  been  the 
order  of  priorities,  and,  of  necessity,  must 
remain  so.  It  is  the  only  way  to  secure  a 
viable  existence  for  everyone  in  a  particular 
social  unit.  Concerning  the  267  Members  who 
"threw  away"  their  prerogative,  on  their  vote, 
4/30/ "73,  I  can  only  say:  "God  save  the  De- 
mocracy!" 

William  Robert  Edwards. 


CREATION  OF  A  NATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  POPULATION  SCIENCES 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  91st  Congress  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  create  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  a  National  Institute  of 
Population  Sciences.  At  the  time,  it  was 
clear  that  the  pace  of  innovation  and  dis- 
covery in  the  critical  areas  of  reproduc- 
tive biology,  new  contraceptives,  and  so- 
cial science  research  in  population 
growth  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  our  society.  At  that 
time,  also,  we  had  a  number  of  studies  by 
various  Government  panels  indicating 
that  a  major  reason  for  this  Inadequate 
progress  was  the  lack  of  a  sufficiently 
strong  institutional  focus  for  the  Federal 
population  research  program. 

The  Center  for  Population  Research, 
which  serves  as  the  main  institutional 
focus  under  the  current  system,  is  only 
one  element  in  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development.  The  Director  of  the 
Institute  controls  such  questions  as  the 
relative  allocations  of  funds  between  the 
population  research  program  and  the 
other  components  of  the  Institute's  work, 
the  degree  to  which  funding  shall  be  al- 
lotted to  supporting  research  centers 
versus  individual  contracts,  and  other 
key  questions.  Yet  the  current  Director 
is  a  specialist  in  pediatrics  and  possesses 
no  expertise  in  the  population  area.  In 
addition,  the  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Institute  of  necessity  cannot  specialize 
in  population.  This  is  a  particular  prob- 
lem since  the  council  is  the  body  charged 
with  reviewing  the  decisions  on  scientific 
merit  made  by  the  independent  study 
panels  of  the  NIH,  panels  which  are  not 
even  appointed  by  the  Institute.  Theo- 
retically, such  a  review  should  permit  al- 
location of  grant  moneys  to  reflect  pro- 
gram priorities,  but  in  fact  the  NICHHD 
Council  is  spread  too  thin  to  make  such  a 
review  a  reality. 

Since    1969,    we    have    had    several 
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promises  from  the  administration  that 
this  problem  would  be  dealt  with,  and 
one  semireorganization  in  1970.  We  have 
also  had  several  recommendations  by  the 
Population  Commission,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  Secre- 
tary's Advisory  Council  on  Population, 
and  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  that  a  separate 
institute  should  be  established.  Never- 
theless, we  have  not  had  any  significant 
change  in  the  structural  arrangements  or 
operations  of  the  Center  for  Population 
Research.  In  addition,  although  the  1970 
legislation  called  for  the  budget  of  the 
CPR  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs,  he  has  never  been  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

We  have  also  seen  the  Increasing  con- 
troversies swirling  around  issues  related 
to  birth  control,  contraception,  and  abor- 
tion; controversies  which  have  been 
deeply  divisive  and  which  reflect,  in  large 
part,  the  inadequacies  of  our  present  con- 
traceptive technology.  Recent  informa- 
tion on  problems  of  informed  consent  and 
proper  medical  practice  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  such  drugs  as  Depro-Provera 
indicate  clearly  that  the  FDA  and  the 
CPR  together  are  proving  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  insuring  adequate  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  the  appropriate 
and  inappropriate  uses  of  such  drugs,  and 
that  adequate  monitoring  is  not  being 
conducted. 

The  failure  of  funding  levels  for  this 
program  to  keep  up  with  any  of  the  sets 
of  need  projections  which  have  been  de- 
veloped, including  that  of  HEW's  own  5- 
year  plan  for  population  research,  has 
indicated  that  the  level  of  fimding  for 
the  population  research  program  is  being 
held  back  by  the  need,  in  the  words  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  to 
"maintain  balance"  between  the  different 
and  basically  unrelated  programs  falling 
under  the  authority  of  the  NICHHD. 

The  Congress  has  already  recognized 
the  basically  inadequate  nature  of  the 
NICHHD  structure  by  passing  a  bill  last 
session  to  create  a  separate  Institute  for 
Aging  Research.  For  these  reasons,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  new  version  of  my 
bill  to  create  a  National  Institute  of 
Population  Sciences.  I  am  plesised  that 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Horton, 
is  joing  me  as  a  principal  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation.  I  am  also  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  following  Members  have 
joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill:  Ms. 
Abztjg.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Dellubis,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Du  Pont,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Waldie,  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  The  bill  spells  out  in  some 
detail  the  nature  of  the  research  pro- 
grams to  be  conducted  by  the  Institute, 
and  I  believe  It  could  get  our  research 
programs  in  contraceptive  development, 
reproductive  biology,  and  social  science 
research  on  population  phenomena, 
moving  again. 

CXIX 1068— Part  13 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DISTRICT   HEARINGS   ON   CUTS   IN 
FUNDING  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  report  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  results  of  a  series  of  public  hearings 
which  I  conducted  throughout  my 
Seventh  Congressional  District  relating 
to  the  impact  of  the  President's  1974 
budget  cutbacks. 

The  hearings  were  held  on  March  31 
in  Chelsea,  Mass.;  on  April  7  in  Maiden, 
Mass. ;  and  on  April  14  in  Revere,  Mass. 

The  piu-pose  of  these  hearings,  which 
lasted  the  better  part  of  the  day  In  each 
case,  was  to  hear  on  a  firsthand  basis 
from  the  people  who  are  being  affected 
by  the  President's  budget  reductions.  I 
heard  from  the  administrators  of  the 
various  programs  involved,  and  more  im- 
portantly, from  individuals  who  had  ac- 
tually participated  in  and  been  helped 
by  the  programs. 

Topics  of  testimony  included  educa- 
tion, health,  employment,  housing,  the 
elderly,  youth,  poverty,  alcoholism,  and 
mental  health. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  these 
hearings  served  to  reinforce  my  already 
deep  concern  about  the  disastrous  im- 
pact which  the  proposed  budget  cuts 
would  have  on  the  people  of  my  district 
and  on  the  people  of  Masachusetts  in 
general. 

The  categories  hardest  hit  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  terms  of  lost  Federal  revenue 
Include: 

\In  millions] 

Anti-Poverty  programs $10.7 

Community   development 119.6 

Education   funding 28.9 

Health   programs 35.9 

Housing  programs 18.4 

Manpower  programs 48.6 

Welfare  and  elderly 95. 1 

Equally  compelling  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  countless  persons  who  depend  on 
these  programs  may  be  abandoned  as  a 
result  of  the  budget  reductions. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  mayors  of  cities 
and  towns  throughout  my  district,  and 
while  they  are  working  hard  to  compen- 
sate for  the  possible  loss  of  these  pro- 
grams, they  readily  admit  that  the  future 
is  not  bright  if  Government  sponsorship 
is  eliminated.  They  share  my  skepticism 
about  special  revenue  sharing  as  sui 
answer. 

This  Congress  is  faced  with  a  choice. 
It  can  go  the  easy  political  route  and 
simply  abandon  these  programs,  blaming 
the  results  on  the  President  and  his 
party.  Or,  it  can  continue  the  funding 
and  operation  of  these  programs  while 
a  long  hard  look  is  taken  at  their  effi- 
ciency to  determine  whether  and  where 
modifications  might  be  necessary.  The 
question  for  some  seems  to  be  whether 
or  not  it  is  worth  the  eflfort.  If  any  of 
you  have  such  doubts,  I  urge  you  to  ask 
the  people  of  your  district  as  I  have 
asked  mine.  The  answer  is  likely  to  be 
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the  same  as  the  one  which  I  received: 
"It  is  not  only  worth  the  effort;  it  may 
be  our  only  hope.  We  should  be  doing 
more,  not  less  in  these  areas." 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  a 
list  of  witnesses  who  appeared  at  these 
meetings  and  some  of  the  press  clippings 
from  the  local  newspapers  which  cover 
the  content  of  the  hearings: 

District  Hearings  on  Cuts  in  Pdndino 
Social  Programs 

CHELSEA — march    31,    1973 

General  topics 

Philip  J.  SpeUnan,  Mayor  of  Chelsea. 

Representative  Francis  Doris. 

Representative  Angelo  Cataldo. 

Representative  Robert  F.  Donovan. 
Education 

Mrs.  Esther  Perez.  Title  7  Program,  Wil- 
liams School,  Walnut  St.,  Chelsea. 

Paul  Casino,  Chairman,  Chelsea  School 
Committee  (8  Chester  Ave.). 

Robert  McCarthy.  Representative  to  North- 
east Metropolitan  Regional  Vocational  School 
from  Chelsea,  (58  Garfield  Ave.). 

John  Ridge,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Chelsea  (68  Fremont  Ave.). 

Mrs.  Susan  Clark,  Director.  Upward  Bound 
Program,  311  Broadway.  Chelsea. 

Mrs.  Emmaline  Cromwell,  140  Walnut  St., 
Chelsea — citizen. 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Pox,  25  Cottage  St.,  Chelsea — 
citizen. 

Mrs,  John  P.  Wozniak,  96  Watts  St.,  Chel- 
sea— citizen — In  support  of  Title  I. 
Health 

John  Quigley,  Commandant,  Chelsea  Sol- 
diers Home. 

Robert  Botchle,  citizen,  236  Central  Ave. — 
re  lead  poisoning. 

Lawrence  McVay,  member  of  Mental 
Health  Board — 16  Hillside  Ave. 

Mrs.  Ivy  Tufo,  132  Constitution  Ave.,  Re- 
vere— citizen  who  has  retarded  son. 

Doris  Waxman  (Mrs.  Wm),  889  Broadway, 
Chelsea,  citizen,  re  Title  I. 

Employment 

Thomas  Kerrlns,  Director,  EEA  of  Chelsea 
and  Revere — 54  South  Ave..  Revere. 

Mrs.  Marie  Fonseca,  citizen,  274  Chestnut 
St.,  Chelsea — parent  whose  chUdren  have 
been  helped  by  EEA. 

Alderman  Thomas  Fay,  13  Guam  Rd. 
Housing 

David  Namet,  Director  of  Urban  Renewal, 
140  Bloomlngdale  St. 

Jack  Croucher,  Director,  Community  Assn. 
to  Save  Homes  (CASH)  non  profit  organiza- 
tion,  CO  City   Hall.  Chelsea. 

Mrs.  Geraldine  King,  4  Clinton  Court, 
citizen. 

Ex-AJderman  Joseph  Greenfield,  221  Shurt- 
leff  St. 

Elderly 

Sam  Moschella,  Director,  Chelsea /Revere 
Home  Care  Center,  Inc..  c 'o  American  Le- 
gion Bldg..  419  Broadway.  Chelsea. 

Rosario  Pucci.  172  Pearl  St.,  citizen. 
Youth 

Mrs  Gayle  Walker,  Day  Care  Center,  418 
Central  Ave..  Chelsea  (director). 

Terry  Burke,  c/o  EEA  Office,  Chelsea  City 
Hall,  participant  in  program. 

Joseph  Riley.  39  Crescent  Ave.,  Chelsea, 
participant  In  EEA  program. 

Mrs.  Florence  Cirlno,  Director,  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  224  Bdwy.,  Chelsea. 
Poverty 

Edward  Greenberg.  Pres..  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  CAPIC.  224  Broadway 

Citizens  who  spoke  in  support  of  EEA 

Harry  Rubin,  69  Shurtleff  St. 

Charles  Chesna,  161  Shurtleff  St. 
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Michael  Devonlck,  164  Shawmut  St. 
Carmen  Rivera.  9  Chester  Ave. 
Leticia  Toro,  45  Fourth  St. 

REVERE APRIL    14,    1973 

General  topics 

Mayor  William  Q.  Relnsteln. 

Representative  Angelo  Cataldo  (also  spoke 
In  Chelsea). 

Representative  Francis  Doris. 

Councillor  Joseph  DelQrosso — 815  Broad- 
way. 

Former  Councillor  Leonard  Olnsburg — 54 
Nahant  Avenue. 

Education 

Dr.  Charles  Diamond,  Guidance  Director — 
Garfield  School. 

Edward  Manganlello,  Supervisor,  Work 
Study  Program,  care  of  School  Department. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Tatelman.  45  Thornton 
Street,  Citizen,  on  behalf  of  Title  I. 

Mrs.  Charles  Salvettl,  P.T.A.  President,  234 
Cooledge  Street. 

Mrs.  Ivy  Tufo,  132  Constitution  Avenue — 
mother  of  retarded  son  (also  spoke  In  Chel- 
sea) . 

Health 

John  Hurley,  citizen  (no  address  avail- 
able). 

Employment 

Peter  Tata,  Director  of  CAPIC,  Revere  Of- 
fice, 270  Broadway. 

Charles  Salvettl.  234  Cooledge  Street — par- 
ticipant in  EEA  program. 

Miss   Linda   Gibson,   care   of   CAPIC,    270 
Broadway  (youngster  being  trained  for  Job). 
Housing 

Mrs.  O.  Roger  Cafarelll,  member  of  Revere 
Housing  Authority,  21  Adams  Street. 
Elderly 

Sam  Moschella,  Director,  Chelsea-Revere 
Home  Care  Center,  Inc.  (also  spoke  in  Chel- 
sea). 

Nell  Darcey,  Revere  Welfare  Department. 
City  Hall.  Revere. 

Youth 

Mrs.  Jean  Leydon,  Director,  Ready  Day 
Care  Center,  care  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church,  Revere. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Llmoll,  assistant  to  Mrs.  Leydon. 

Florence  Cirlno,  Director,  Chelsea  NTC 
(spoke  in  Chelsea) . 

Miss  Janice  Shwager,  Community  Orga- 
nizer for  State  Office  for  Children,  1729  North 
Shore  Road.  Revere. 

Robert  Vetere,  Director,  NYC  of  Revere,  130 
Hutchinson  Street,  Revere. 

Donald  Newbury,  citizen,  participant  In 
NYC  program,  84  Keayne  Street.  Revere. 

Lt.  James  Cowhlg,  Revere  Police  Depart- 
ment, In  favor  of  NYC. 

Chief  of  Police  George  P.  Corbett,  in  favor 
of  NYC. 

Mrs.  Franclne  DlMarla,  83  Atlantic  Avenue, 
citizen  in  favor  of  NYC. 

Poverty 

Mrs.  Bernlce  Kenny,  168  Beach  Street,  citi- 
zen. 

MALDEN — APRIL   7,    1973 

Mel  Shea.  Exec.  Director,  EMOC,  73  Union 
Sq.,  Somervllle. 

Jim  Coughlln,  Director.  Maiden  Action  Pro- 
gram for  Elderly,  341a  Forest  St. 

Outreach  program 

Greg  Albert.  Director.  Outreach  Program, 
YMCA,  Pleasant  St.,  Maiden. 

Rich  Catrambone.  participant  In  Outreach 
Program,  YMCA.  Maiden. 

Arthur  Surette.  participant  in  Outreach 
Program.    YMCA.    Maiden. 

Alcoholism  programs 

Joseph  Howard,  citizen  on  behalf  of  half- 
way house. 

Jim  Shea.  12  Cedar  St.,  Maiden  (resident  In 
halfway  house  for  alcoholics) . 

Ray  Blake.  12  Cedar  St.,  Maiden  (resident  In 
halfway  house  for  alcoholics). 
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■r     Richie  Santiago,  12  Cedar  St.,  Maiden  (resi- 
dent in  halfway  house  for  alcoholics). 

John    Christian,    Supervisor    of    halfway 
house  for  alcoholics,  12  Cedar  St..  Maiden. 
Mrs.  Sally  Mayne.    139   Linden  Ave.,  Mai- 
den— citizen  on  behalf  of  halfway  house. 
NeightioThood  youth  corps 

Joe  Sacco,  Director,  Maiden  NYC  Program, 
333  Bryant  St.,  Maiden. 

Carmen  Belmonte.  Assistant  Counselor, 
Maiden  NYC,  333  Brvant  St.,  Maiden. 

Nancy  Rogers,  youngster  being  aided  by 
Maiden  NYC,  333  Bryant  St.,  Maiden. 

Louise  Sousa,  youngster  being  aided  by 
Maiden  NYC,  18  Lombard  Ct.,  Maiden. 

Keith  Calne.  youngster  being  aided  by 
Maiden  NYC,   162  Newland  St.,  Maiden. 

Miss  Marsha  Signal,  youngster  being  aided 
by  Maiden  NYC,  333  Bryant  St..  Maiden. 
Headstart  program 

Marie  Galvln,  Director.  Headstart  Program, 
C/  o  73  Union  St..  Somervllle. 

Miss  Jean  OHearn,  citizen,  re  Headstart 
Program,  c,  o  333  Bryant  St.,  Maiden. 

Theresa  Consalvo,  citizen,  re  Headstart  Pro- 
gram, CO  333  Bryant  St.,  Maiden. 

Diane  Everard,  citizen,  re  Headstart  Pro- 
gram, c/o  333  Bryant  St.,  Maiden. 

Citizens  on   behalf  of  various  programs 

Mrs.  Susan  Click,  41  Dexter  St.,  Maiden, 
representing   League   of   Women   Voters. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Montgomery,  re  Day  Care 
Center,  162  Newland  St.,  Maiden. 

Mrs.  Geraldlne  Sousa,  re  NYC  program,  18 
Lombard  Ct.,  Maiden. 

Mrs.  Isabelle  Hallahan,  19  Benner  Ave., 
re  EMOC. 

Attorney  Edward  Gorflne,  76  Central  Ave., 
re  EMOC. 

Mental  health 

Mrs.  Mae  Selvitelll,  563  Riverside  Ave.,  Sec- 
retary of  Trl  City  Mental  Health  and  Retar- 
dation Board. 

Marcia   and    Debbie   Ross,   volunteers   for 
working  with  retarded  children. 
Misc. 

Mrs.  Hilda  Allen,  Director  of  Sewing  Proj- 
ect, 333  Bryant  St.,  Maiden. 

Elected  officials 

Councilor  at  Large  Amelia  Mlclette,  31 
Ivy  Rd. 

Senator  Stephen  McGrall.  State  House, 
Boston. 

Representative  John  Brennan,  State  House, 
Boston. 

Councilor  Thomas  Cosgrove,  City  Hall, 
Maiden. 

[From  the  Chelsea   (Mass.)    Record,  Apr.  2, 
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Congressman  Macdonald  Urged  To  Oppose 

Bttoget  Cuts 

Welcoming  the  opportunity  to  listen,  and 
telling  his  constituents  he  would  carry  their 
message  back  to  Washington,  Cong.  Torbert 
H.  Macdonald  heard  pleas  by  directors  and 
participants  Saturday  that  he  oppose  budget 
reductions  in  federally  funded  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  city  to  learn  at  the  grass  roots  level 
what  the  effects  of  federal  budget  cuts  would 
be,  the  congressman  heard  ample  testimony 
through  the  late  morning  and  early  after- 
noon of  the  benefits  from  the  programs  ac- 
crued to  Chelsea  and  Its  residents.  Predic- 
tions of  what  the  funding  reductions  would 
mean  were  also  forthcoming  from  many  who 
crowded   the   aldermanlc   chamber. 

Foreseeing  a  head-to-head  confrontation 
in  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  budget,  Cong. 
Macdonald  said  he  has  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  prevent  the  president  from  Impound- 
ing funds  he  has  already  earmarked. 

"The  President  is  Isolated  at  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue."  Cong  MacDonald  said.  "He 
does  not  see  the  good  results  of  social  pro- 
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grams".  Admitting  that  there  might  be  a 
little  waste  here  and  a  big  waste  there,  the 
Congressman  said  the  solution  was  to  use 
a  scalpel  rather  than  the  President's  "meat- 
axe  approach." 

He  called  the  President's  position  on  social 
program  the  "nadir  of  extremism  and 
charged  the  President  with  hypocrisy." 

"He  said  in  his  inaugural  address  that  we 
should  be  more  self  reliant,"  Cong.  Mac- 
donald said,  "and  then  he  takes  away  half 
of  the  funding  for  rehabilitation  and  train- 
ing. This  year  he  sent  to  Congress  the  high- 
est budget  m  U.S.  history  ever  sent  by  any 
President.  Then  he  says.  'If  there  is  a  rise 
in  taxes,  don't  blame  me,  blame  Congress." " 

Testimony  was  heard  on  the  effects  of 
budget  reductions  for  programs  in  the  fields 
of  education,  health,  employment,  housing, 
elderly,  youth  and  poverty.  Statements  were 
submitted  by  members  of  Chelsea's  State 
House  delegation,  city  department  heads, 
and  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and 
the  school  committee.  Clerical  help  volun- 
teered time  to  assure  that  the  congressman 
would  have  copies  of  all  statements  and  tes- 
timony to  take  with  him  back  to  Washing- 
ton. 

EDUCATION 

Stating  that  federal  funds  are  absolutely 
necessary  If  the  city  u  to  carry  on  many  of 
the  programs  in  the  field  of  education,  John 
Ridge,  superintendent  of  schools,  said  threat- 
ened Title  I  funds  have  enabled  the  city  to 
provide  school  libraries,  courses  in  English 
as  a  second  language,  speech  therapy,  guid- 
ance and  psychological  services,  diagnostic 
testing,  field  trips,  arts  and  crafts,  transpor- 
tation and  lunch  programs.  "In  1972,  the 
federally  funded  Title  I  program."  a  state- 
ment submitted  by  the  school  superintendent 
said,  "serviced  1.050  students  in  public  and 
private  schools  at  a  cost  of  $282,000." 

Funding  for  the  Title  Vn  bilingual,  bl- 
cultural  program,  also  threatened  by  pro- 
posed budget  cuts,  amounted  to  $80,000  in 
1973-74.  according  to  a  statement  submitted 
by  Saul  B.  Slavit,  project  director.  Plans 
for  the  1973-74  school  year  call  for  vertical 
expansion  with  each  school  adding  a  third 
grade  to  Involve  a  total  of  120  children.  The 
plans  depend  on  receipt  of  $92,000  In  fed- 
eral funds. 

Speaking  about  cuts  which  would  effect 
CAPIC  education  programs,  Alan  Hurwitz 
CAPIC  education  coordinator,  said  the  situ- 
ation had  reached  a  tragic  point  but  it  was 
gratifying  to  see  the  hearing  taking  place. 
Referring  to  the  President's  budget  he  said. 
"Only  by  being  part  of  the  defense  industry 
do  you  have  a  Justifiable  claim  for  Ineffi- 
ciency. If  the  President  wants  to  understand 
thrift  let  him  go  to  the  supermarket  and 
try  to  buy  meat  for  a  family  of  five." 

Paul  Casino,  school  committee  chairman. 
emphasl7ed  the  points  made  by  Supt.  Ridge, 
Robert  M.  McCarthy.  Chelsea's  representa- 
tive on  the  vocational  school  board,  reported 
to  Cong.  Macdonald  the  effect  budget  cuts 
would  have  on  the  vocational  school  and 
Sue  Clark,  program  director,  outlined  what 
the  effects  would  be  if  funding  for  the  Up- 
ward bound  program  were  cut  off. 

HEALTH    care 

Calling  CAPIC  the  dynamic  catalyst  that 
has  coordinated  community  activities  to  as- 
sure improved  health  care  for  Chelsea  citi- 
zens, John  L.  Qulgley,  commandant,  Chelsea 
Soldiers'  Home,  said  CAPIC  represents  an 
excellent  merging  of  the  voluntary  sector 
and  government  to  improve  health  care  In 
this  community.  "Any  Jeopardlzatlon,  "Qulg- 
ley said,"  of  this  soon  to  be  attained  goal 
should  be  unthinkable." 

A  letter  from  Gerald  L.  Klerman,  M.D., 
superintendent  of  the  Llndemann  Mental 
Health  Center,  read  by  Lawrence  McVay.  as- 
sistant sup>ertntendent,  Chelsea  Soldiers' 
Home,   emphasized   the   impact   of   cuts   in 
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federal  programs  on  his  department's  capac- 
ity to  deliver  services  to  Chelsea. 

A  staffing  grant  was  approved  but  prob- 
ably will  not  be  awarded.  Special  funds  for 
Children's  Services  have  been  discontinued. 
Major  cuts  In  training  of  personnel  In  psy- 
chiatry and  other  mental  health  fields  have 
been  announced.  The  mental  health  center 
will  not,  as  planned,  be  able  to  place  a  third 
year  resident  with  special  emphasis  on  con- 
sultation, at  Chelsea  Memorial  Hospital. 

"The  net  Impact  of  these  cuts,"  Dr.  Kler- 
man said,  will  be  felt  predominantly  In  the 
area  of  locally  based  services  to  families  and 
children." 

EMPLOYMENT 

Thomas  Kerrlns,  EEA  director,  told  Cong. 
Macdonald  the  67  participants  In  the  program 
earn  annual  salaries  totaling  $495,000.  Most 
of  the  money  Is  spent  In  Chelsea,  he  said,  and 
hais  a  vital  Impact  on  Chelsea's  economy.  The 
program  participants  have  refurbished  many 
public  buildings  In  the  city,  he  said,  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  refurbish  every  one. 

"The  president  has  earmarked  $424  million 
in  EEA  funds  for  a  summer  program  to  re- 
place the  neighborhood  youth  corps,"  Ker- 
rlns said:  "I  would  hate  to  be  a  city  official 
left  with  the  decision  to  lay  off  the  father 
to  hire  his  son." 

"It  will  be  a  long  hot  summer,"  Kerrlns 
added,  "If  300  to  400  youths  normally  em- 
ployed are  walking  the  streets." 

Many  of  the  participants  In  the  program 
underscored  the  Importance  to  the  city  of 
the  program  by  reporting  to  the  congressman 
the  importance  of  the  program  to  themselves. 

In  a  letter  to  Cong.  Macdonald,  Charles  W. 
Adams,  EEA  training  coordinator,  said,  "One 
of  my  responsibilities  as  the  Chelsea  training 
coordinator,  was  to  assist  the  State  Office  of 
Manpower  Affairs  In  conducting  a  statewide 
formal  evaluation  of  the  EEA  program.  The 
result  of  the  tatervlews  revealed  that  90% 
of  the  participants  had  the  same  overall  re- 
action. ''ES.K  has  given  people  an  opportunity 
to  work  at  a  necessary  and  respectable  Job 
that  pays  a  decent  wage,  thereby  enabling 
Individuals  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  spares  the  humiliation  of 
accepting  public  assistance  of  one  kind  or 
another.' " 

HOtrsINO 

Speaking  of  Chelsea's  renewal  program, 
David  Namet,  executive  director  of  the  urban 
renewal  authority,  said,  "We  had  hoped  to 
continue  our  efforts  In  an  orderly.  Intelligent, 
W|ll  planned  and  well  timed  program  takmg 
advantage  of  the  Increased  revenues  gene- 
rated by  our  prior  efforts  to  move  Into  other 
areas  and  to  satisfy  other  needs. 

"This  now  becomes  Impossible,"  Namet 
told  the  congressman,  "for  the  tools  of  our 
rebuilding  effort  have  been  recalled  and 
scrapped. 

"A  rehabilitation  renewal  program.  Section 
312  loans,  a  multi-service  center,  a  codes  en- 
forcement program,  the  PHA  assisted  housing 
programs,  as  well  as  many  other  aids  that  we 
could  not  only  avail  ourselves  of  but  which 
we  desperately  need  are  gone."  Replaced,  he 
said  by  "a  revenue  sharing  program  so  ap- 
parently underfunded  that  Its  entire  budget 
would  not  meet  the  needs  of  New  York  City. 
A  program  that  distributes  to  municipalities 
without  due  regard  to  their  present  needs  or 
past  performances — all  accompanied  by  the 
bland  assurance  that  the  crisis  of  the  cities 
Is  over." 

Representatives  of  Chelsea  Association  to 
Save  Homes,  an  organization  of  volunteers 
with  a  director  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the 
local  CAP  agency,  said  their  projects  are  now 
In  limbo  because  they  are  waiting  for  fur- 
ther word  from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  funding  freeze 
has  Impeded  their  project,  they  said,  but  the 
elimination  of  the  CAP  budget  would  kill 
their  organization. 
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ELDERLY 

If  the  entire  population  of  the  city  were 
placed  in  groups  of  13,  Samuel  R.  Moschella, 
executive  director  of  the  Chelsea/ Revere 
Home  Care  Center,  told  the  congressman,  six 
would  be  elderly,  one  would  be  poor. 

"Working  with  the  elderly,"  Moschella 
said,  "I  know  them  not  as  six  in  thirteen  or 
one  In  six  rather  as  people  I  know,  faces  that 
respond  to  any  consideration.  I  beseech  you 
to  help  us  fulfill  our  mission.  We  want  to  do 
for  the  elderly,  not  to  them." 

As  proposed  in  the  fiscal  74  budget,  Mos- 
chella said,  rent  supplement,  rental  housing 
assistance,  and  low  rent  public  housing  funds 
would  be  eliminated.  In  addition,  he  said,  the 
President  proposed  to  cut  $516  million  off 
Medicare  costs  by  increasing  out-of-pocket 
expenses  to  the  23  million  aged  and  disabled 
beneficiaries. 

YOUTH 

Other  spokesmen  at  the  hearing  told  the 
congressman  that  some  of  the  mothers  who 
send  their  children  to  day  care  centers  would 
no  longer  find  It  feasible  to  go  out  and  work 
if  cost  of  day  care  were  to  Increase,  should 
federal  assistance  be  withdrawn,  from  $15  to 
$45  weekly. 

Also  on  the  topic  of  youth,  Florence  Cirlno, 
project  director.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
said  NYC  since  1966  has  served  thousands  of 
the  most  needy  youths  In  the  community. 
Last  year  alone,  she  said,  650  took  part  In 
the  program. 

"Although  President  Nixon  has  allocated 
funds  for  NYC  through  FY  74,"  she  said, 
"he  has  now  Impounded  FY  73  monies  which 
has  resulted  In  cutbacks  In  all  NYC  programs. 
Because  of  these  cuts,  we  are  further  faced 
with  turning  away  more  than  800  youths 
that  have  applied  for  employment. 

"I  feel  It  Is  our  responsibility,  yours  and 
mine,"  Mrs.  Cirlno  said,  "to  prevent  the 
cruel  termination  of  this  program.  I  am  doing 
everything  I  can.  WUI  you.  Congressman 
Macdonald,  do  everything  that  you  can?" 

"I  am  impressed,"  Cong.  Macdonald  told 
participants,  with  the  sincerity  at  every 
level  In  getting  and  keeping  the  community 
going.  I  was  asked  earlier  If  I  am  ready  to 
override  the  President's  veto.  I  am  not  only 
ready,  but  I  am  waiting  with  great  antici- 
pation. I  think  we  have  more  than  a  fighting 
chance." 
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|FYom  Boston  Sunday  Herald  Advertiser, 
April  8,  1973] 

Macdonald  Attacks  Nixon  Budget  Cuts 

President  Nixon  did  not  make  his  budget 
cuts  on  a  rational  basis  but  used  a  "meat- 
axe"  approach  to  save  federal  tax  dollars  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation's  poor,  U.S.  Rep. 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald  declared  yesterday. 

He  promised  an  all-out  fight  against 
Nixon's  spending  curbs  In  order  to  prevent 
loss  of  many  domestic  social  programs  aimed 
at  helping  the  poor  and  welfare  recipients 
to  obtain  Jobs. 

Speaking  to  a  group  of  Maiden  residents 
and  poverty  program  leaders  at  the  Eastern 
Middlesex  Opportunity  Council  Multi-Serv- 
ice Center,  the  Democratic  lawmaker  also 
predicted  that  a  growing  number  of  Repub- 
lican congressmen  will  Join  opposition  to  the 
president's  plan. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  oppose  the 
president  on  these  cutbacks,"  Macdonald 
said.  "There  Is  a  lot  of  arm  twisting  being 
done  by  the  Republican  leadership  because 
they  are  afraid  CJOP  opposition  to  the  budget 
cuts  will  be  a  repudiation  of  the  mandate 
given  Nixon  In  last  November's  election." 

Macdonald  said  that  because  the  programs 
about  to  be  abolished  or  curtailed  or  of 
such  Importance  to  thousands  of  people,  he 
decided  to  make  his  position  on  the  con- 
troversial budget  cuts  made  clear  to  his 
constituency. 

"No  one  In  Congress  will  support  a  pro- 


gram that  Is  a  waste  of  taxpayers  money," 
Macdonald  said.  "However,  the  president  has 
not  made  his  budget  decisions  on  a  rational 
basis. 

"Rather  he  has  adopted  a  meat-axe  ap- 
proach which  will  mean  the  end  of  many 
of  these  very  Important  social  and  economic 
programs. 

"Many  of  the  programs  Nixon  plans  to 
dump  have  helped  families  to  get  ofl^  welfare 
by  finding  for  them  gainful  employment  and 
Job  training  and  counseling  assistance. 

"We  are  getting  organized  In  Congress  and 
we  expect  several  Republicans  to  Join  us," 
Macdonald  said.  "The  president  may  have 
a  right  to  veto  certain  measures  but  he  has 
no  right  to  Impound  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams." 

At  yesterday's  hearing,  a  steady  stream  of 
government  workers  and  program  recipients 
explained  to  Macdonald  the  benefits  they 
would  be  losing  and  what  would  be  lost  U 
poverty  funds  are  not  appropriated. 

A  Maiden  mother  of  six  who  was  able  to 
find  employment  and  who  no  longer  depends 
on  welfare  for  support  said  "every  program 
In  the  City  of  Maiden  has  done  a  fantastic 
Job  to  help  the  poor. 

"In  my  own  case  I  know  I  received  a  great 
deal  of  dignity  and  so  did  my  children  when 
we  were  able  to  get  off  welfare.  I  hate  to 
think  of  going  back  on  It." 

Another  woman,  also  a  mother  of  six.  told 
Macdonald  through  proper  counseling  that 
she  managed  to  keep  her  home. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  that  one  program  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  would  have  found  myself 
out  on  the  street  with  my  six  children,"  she 
said. 

Edward  Gorfine,  a  Maiden  resident,  sxim- 
med  up  the  general  feeling  of  most  attend- 
ing the  meeting.  He  told  Macdonald: 

"When  you  return  to  Washington  tell  Con- 
gress the  people  back  home  are  hurt,  angry 
and  frightened.  Through  many  of  these  pro- 
grams, they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  sea 
the  light  of  day  and  now  they  are  afraid  of 
being  sent  back  Into  the  darkness." 

Programs  facing  abolition  range  from 
child  care  centers  to  clsisses  In  sewing  for 
mothers  who  have  learned  to  supplement 
their  income  by  doing  part-time  seamstress 
work  to  remain  off  welfare  rolls. 


CRITICAL  NEEDS  OF  SUMMER 
YOUTH  PROGRAMS 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  address  my  remarks 
today  to  the  actions  of  the  executive 
branch  in  relation  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program.  Whether  intended 
or  not,  the  effects  of  these  actions  have 
been  to  kill  Federal  support  for  programs 
that  have  consistently  provided  summer 
jobs  for  thousands  of  disadvantaged 
youths  over  the  last  4  years.  Unless 
President  Nixon  sets  up  and  implements 
immediately  a  summer  job  program  as 
Congress  has  directed,  this  Nation,  as 
the  House  majority  leader  has  stated, 
"is  going  to  face  the  prospect  of  another 
long,  hot  summer." 

The  executive  branch  has  taken  ac- 
tions undermining  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs  by — 

First,  Impounding  $239  million  in  ap- 
propriations which  Congress  made  avail- 
able for  1973  summer  job  programs,  and 
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failing  to  make  any  requests  at  all  for 
program  funding  in  1974; 

Second,  advised  the  Congress  that  ade- 
quate fimding  for  NYC  could  be  avail- 
able through  the  public  emergency  em- 
ployment program — PEP;  and 

Third,  counseling  concerned  support- 
ers of  NYC  that  any  increase  in  youth 
unemployment  could  be  absorbed  by  the 
private  sector  due  to  improvements  in  the 
economy. 

The  impact  of  the  executive  branch's 
actions  has  been  devastating  at  the  local 
level.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  sum- 
mer NYC  programs  received  $10.4  million 
in  Federal  funds  last  year  and  provided 
jobs  for  27,000  disadvantaged  youths. 
This  year,  however,  the  city  and  county 
of  Los  Angeles  apparently  will  receive 
no  Federal  funds  for  NYC  programs. 
Plans  are  now  going  forward  to  try  to 
mount  a  limited  NYC -type  program  from 
local  revenues,  but  at  this  time,  there 
is  no  clear  idea  of  where  the  money  is 
going  to  come  from.  Moreover,  the  num- 
ber of  youths  employed  will  be  reduced 
by  approximately  50  percent. 

The  administration  has  rested  its  case 
on  the  belief  that  adequate  funds  would 
be  available  for  the  continuation  of  NYC 
programs  through  Federal  allotments 
under  the  Public  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  But  this  would  mean  that  cities 
would  have  to  fire  adults  in  the  PEP  pro- 
gram to  hire  teenagers. 

Moreover,  in  Los  Angeles,  the  PEP  pro- 
gram already  is  overextended  and  oper- 
ates at  a  level  10  percent  below  last 
year's.  We  have  put  local  oflBcials  in  a 
Solomon-like  role  by  providing  that  PEP 
money  should  now  be  stretched  to  cover 
NYC  costs  as  well. 

The  young  people  who  will  be  affected 
by  these  cuts  in  this  program  are  the 
disadvantaged.  They  come  from  families 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  of 
$4,500.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  need 
the  income  and  work  experience  that  9 
weeks  in  NYC  provides.  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area  alone,  there  are  140.000 
young  people  who  would  be  eligible  for 
NYC  jobs  if  funding  were  available. 

Our  communities  will  lose  out  as  well 
as  the  youngsters  from  these  cuts.  NYC 
jobs  are  not  custodial,  make-work  as- 
signments but  service-oriented.  NYC 
youths  file  library  books,  run  errands  for 
senior  citizens,  arrange  recreational  pro- 
grams, and  perform  many  more  useful 
tasks  that  enrich  the  life  of  our  com- 
munities. 

Unemployment  among  all  workers  is 
still  at  5  percent.  Thirty-eight  major 
labor  areas  have  unemployment  as  high 
as  6  percent.  The  entire  situation  re- 
quires that  the  administration  do  more — 
not  less — to  promote  employment  among 
all  kinds  of  workers. 


LIBRARY  CUTBACKS  IN  THE 
SOUTHEAST 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.    BRADEMAS.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
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Information  Science  recently  conducted 
a  hearing,  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  on  library 
service  in  the  Southeast. 

At  that  hearing.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
overriding  concern  of  over  30  witnesses 
was  the  cutback  in  library  services  pro- 
posed in  President  Nixon's  1974  budget. 

The  witneses  told  the  Commission  that 
they  would  have  to  reduce  their  library 
services,  and  that: 

General  revenue  sharing  funds — are  not 
compensating  for  former  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  Commission's 
report  on  this  hearing  in  the  Record. 
The  report  follows : 

ATLANTA  LIBRARY  HEARINGS 

The  NCLIS  listened  to  testimony  from 
more  than  30  witnesses  In  Atlanta  last  month 
during  the  third  in  Its  series  of  nationwide 
hearings.  Librarians  and  library  users  from 
ten  states  and  from  the  Virgin  Islands  were 
present  to  give  testimony  and  to  answer 
questions  put  to  them  by  the  Commission 
regarding  the  library  service  In  the  south- 
east. Many  who  spoke  evidenced  deep  concern 
for  the  public  library  and  Its  ability  to  con- 
tinue service  in  tie  face  of  the  recent  sudden 
withdrawal  of  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  funds  by  the  Federal  Government. 

CtTTBACKS    NECESSARY 

The  types  of  cutbacks  that  will  be  neces- 
sary as  a  result  of  the  fund  loss  ranged,  they 
said,  from  the  elimination  of  bookmobile 
services  In  rural  areas  to  the  elimination  of 
book  collections  In  penal  Institutions  and  to 
services  to  the  mentally  handicapped.  Gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  funds.  It  was  stated,  are 
not  compensating  for  former  grants.  In  the 
American  Virgin  Islands,  revenue  sharing  is 
not  available   at   all   for  library  senlce. 

Testimony  was  heard  from  public 
librarians,  county  and  regional  librarians, 
members  of  the  public,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  school  librarians  and  people  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  CATV.  correctional 
institutions,  the  aged,  the  Appalachian  poor, 
black  economic  libraries,  corporate  uses  of 
libraries,  personnel  and  college  students. 
There  was  a  special  emphasis  in  this  hearing 
on  ser.lce  to  the  poor  and  to  rural  areas. 

One  area  of  particular  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission was  Illuminated  In  the  testimony  o'f 
Donald  Sager.  Director  of  the  Mobile  Public 
Library,  Mobile,  Alabama.  He  suggested  that 
political  boundaries  serve  as  barrrlers  to 
effective  library  support  and  result  In  in- 
formation resources  being  barred  to  the  user. 
In  Mr.  Sagers  case.  Mobile.  Alabama,  is  a 
short  drive  from  Pensacola,  Florida;  Gulf 
Port,  Mississippi:  and  New  Orleans.  Loui- 
siana. For  that  reason,  he  is  serving  a  much 
larger  contltuency  than  that  for  which  his 
library  Is  supported. 

LSCA    FUNDS 

Margaret  WUIis,  State  Librarian  of  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Libraries  in  Frank- 
fort. Kentucky,  was  particularly  concerned 
with  the  cutback  in  LSCA  funding  in  Ken- 
tucky, She  told  the  Commission  that  their 
budget  will  be  cut  by  43%  for  this  year  and 
that  will  mean  that  there  wUl  be  curtaUment 
of  purchases  of  bookmobUes  and  books,  the 
department  book  catalog  will  come  to  an  end 
and  that  there  will  be  no  more  new  buildings. 
Mrs.  Janet  Smith.  Director  of  the  Highland 
Rim  Regional  Library  Center  In  Murfrees- 
boro.  Tennessee,  told  the  Commission  that 
the  rural  regions  in  middle  Tennessee  will 
have  services  cut  back  by  more  than  60%  and 
that  the  LSCA  funding  situation  wUl  affect 
her  libraries  negatively. 

OTHER    HEARINGS    SCHEDULED 

The  next  public  hearings  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  October 
3,  1973,  and  in  San  Antonio.  Texas,  on  April 
24,  1974. 
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The  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science  consists  of  fourteen 
members  appointed  by  President  Nixon  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Librarian  of 
Congress  serves  as  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Commission. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Burkhardt,  President  of 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  in 
New  York  Is  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 


THE  SILENT  MAJORITY  SHOULD  BE 
HEARD 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  no 
more  than  a  bit  of  tongue  in  cheek.  Dr. 
Max  Rafferty.  in  his  May  15  column  in 
the  Macomb  Dally.  Mount  Clemens, 
Mich.,  makes  the  point  "that  In  demo- 
cratic America  the  majority  is  increas- 
ingly frustrated  In  achieving  its  goals." 

Dr.  Rafferty  cites  a  couple  of  examples 
to  illustrate  how  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority are  being  ignored  in  such  matters 
as  legalized  pornography,  an  outlawed 
death  penalty,  forced  schoolbuslng,  and 
continued  flow  of  taxpayers'  dollars  into 
foreign  aid. 

The  column,  reprinted  below,  is  recom- 
mended reading  for  my  colleagues  and 
others  who  believe — without  any  tongue 
in  cheek — that  the  views  of  the  major- 
ity really  do  deserve  our  attention : 

The  Sadness  of  the  Silent  Majoritt 

Have  you  wondered  why  everyone  seems  to 
be  so  sad  these  days?  I  don't  mean  sad  as  In 
"sad  sack,"  but  sad  as  in  plain  old  down- 
hearted. 

Well,  wonder  no  more.  Your  helpful  col- 
umnist has  come  up  with  the  answer,  and 
It's  this:  In  a  democratic  society  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority should  prevail,  people  tend  to  become 
Increasingly  sad  as  the  will  of  the  majority 
Is  told  to  get  lost. 

Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean,  with  a  cou- 
ple of  examples  from  my  own  field  of  educa- 
tion: 

1 — A  vast  majority  of  parents  want  their 
children  taught  to  read  via  the  phonics  meth- 
od, with  Junior  memorizing  his  A-B-Ca, 
learning  their  sounds,  combining  them  in 
syllables  and  finally  putting  the  syllables  into 
words.  In  the  t>'plcal  school  of  today.  Junior 
Instead  Is  taught  to  read  by  the  "E-gyptlan 
hlerogllphlc"  method,  trying  to  recognize 
"whole  words"  and  then  to  draw  pictures  of 
them. 

2 — The  average  parent  thinks  "social 
studies"  is  for  the  birds,  and  yearns  wistfully 
for  the  days  when  history  was  taught  as 
history,  geography  ar.d  civics  as  civics.  Yet 
they  see  these  ancient  and  highly  differen- 
tiated academic  disciplines  being  hanged, 
drawn,  quartered  and  mixed  up  all  together 
In  a  steaming,  bubbling  witches  brew  labeled 
"social  studies."  which  offers  the  children 
dubious  gobbets  of  undigested  and  variegated 
Information  designed  to  confuse  them  com- 
pletely about  virtually  everything. 

See  what  I  mean?  The  voice  of  the  people 
Is  clearly  not  being  heard  by  us  educators,  or 
If  It  Is,  we  are  studiously  ignoring  It.  What 
we're  really  doing  is  saying  that  the  great 
majority  Is  wrong,  and  that  we — the  tiny 
minority — are  not  only  right  but  are  properly 
Imposing  our  will  upon  everybody  else.  And 
that,  as  I  say.  makes  an  awful  lot  of  parents 
very  sad  Indeed. 
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It's  not  Just  in  education  that  this  kind 
of  undemocratic  carrying-on  Is  occurring, 
however.  Shortly  after  the  Supreme  Court 
opened  the  floodgates  to  pornography  in  the 
Sixties,  a  whole  series  of  public  opinion  polls 
showed  that  the  American  people  overwhelm- 
ingly wanted  the  filth  banned  and  kept  off 
the  streets,  out  of  the  theaters  and  away 
from  their  children.  Similarly,  when  the  high 
court  dealt  a  virtual  death  blow  to  capital 
punishment  late  last  year,  a  Gallup  poll 
dated  Jan.  19,  1973.  reported  that  57  per  cent 
of  the  polices  wanted  the  death  penalty 
not  only  restored  but  invoked  more  fre- 
quently. Recent  soundings  indicate  that  pub- 
lic support  for  the  death  penalty  has  risen 
sharply  since  January. 

But  we  still  have  legalized  pornography 
and  an  outlawed  death  penalty.  In  a  nation 
supposedly  dedicated  to  majority  rule,  why? 

There's  more. 

Hardly  anyone  wants  forced  busing.  We 
have  It.  though.  Somebody's  shoving  It  down 
our  throats. 

Most  Americans  want  to  stop  giving  their 
money  away  In  carload  lots  to  Jerky  little 
comic-opera  nations  who  hate  us  at  home 
and  who  Insult  us  in  the  United  Nations. 
Our  money  still  flows  overseas  like  Old  Man 
River,  however.  Somebody  keeps  It  flowing. 

During  the  early  Sixties,  most  Americans 
wanted  to  go  all  out  to  beat  the  Commu- 
nists In  Vietnam,  just  as  we  had  gone  all  out 
to  lick  the  Kaiser  and  to  stomp  Hitler. 
We  didn't  do  it.  though.  Somebody  wouldn't 
let  us. 

And  to  carry  the  thing  right  down  to 
weekly  TV  entertainment,  when  Lawrence 
Walk's  contract  was  allowed  to  lapse  by  his 
employing  network,  old  "Wunnerful.  wun- 
nerful"  promptly  syndicated  his  program 
and  ended  up  with  more  money  and  a  lot 
more  stations  running  his  show  than  he  had 
before,  thus  proving  beyond  peradventure 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  his  view- 
ers still  wanted  to  watch  him.  But  somebody 
tried  to  say  no. 

I'm  not  going  to  try  to  guess  who  "some- 
body" Is.  That  way  lies  paranoia,  and  one 
of  my  gentle  readers  Is  sure  to  suggest  that 
I'm  In  need  of  at  least  a  prefrontal  lobotomy. 

All  I'm  saying  Is  It's  very,  very  strange 
that  In  democratic  America  the  majority  Is 
Increasingly  frustrated  in  achieving  Its  goals. 
Contrarywlse,  It's  not  strange  at  all  that  so 
many  members  of  that  great  majority  are 
heartsick,  sorely  tried  and   Just  plain  sad. 


TAXPAYERS'  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  bring  attention  to  a 
newly  founded  organization,  the  Taxpay- 
ers' Rights  Association.  This  organization 
is  a  nonpartisan,  nonpoliticial  coalition 
of  groups  and  individuals  who  have 
joined  together  in  order  to  create  a  great- 
er public  awareness  of  the  tax  laws  and 
tax  policies  at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  association  feels  that  the  com- 
plexity of  the  tax  laws  and  revenue  col- 
lecting procedures  should  not  preclude 
participation  by  ordinary  citizens,  of  all 
political  philosophies,  from  having  input 
into  perhaps  the  most  basic  function  of 
Goverment. 

The  need  for  this  association  Is  based 
upon  the  single  realization  of  several  log- 
ical conclusions.  First,  that  almost  every 
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time  there  is  a  tax  break  or  a  new  loop- 
hole it  goes  to  the  big  money  interests 
and  not  the  average  taxpayer.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  those  who  are  rich 
and  have  special  interests  are  able  to 
hire  lobbyists  and  lawyers  to  get  special 
consideration. 

Second,  everytime  the  special  interest 
groups  get  a  new  tax  break  the  average 
taxpayer  makes  up  the  difference.  The 
effective  tax  rate  on  corporate  profits  is 
supposedly  48  percent,  yet  studies  con- 
sistently show  that  the  Nation's  100 
largest  corporations  pay  less  than  30  per- 
cent on  their  profits.  Indeed,  as  another 
prime  example  of  tax  abuse,  in  1970,  112 
individuals  making  over  $200,000  a  year 
did  not  pay  a  thin  dime  in  Federal  taxes. 
This  situation  is  simply  unfair  and 
intolerable. 

The  average  taxpayer  should  be  made 
aware  of  these  outrages  and  they  should 
be  informed  of  their  rights  and  powers  as 
citizens  to  correct  this  disgraceful  situ- 
ation— such  is  the  purpose  of  the  Tax- 
payers' Rights  Associations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  statement  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  GuiUot  which  outlines  the 
purposes  of  this  organization,  and  cites 
as  a  major  example  of  tax  abuse  the  prac- 
tices of  Tenneco.  Inc..  a  corporation 
which  I  announced  to  be  "Tax  Dodger  of 
the  Week"  on  March  22  of  this  year. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  of  Mr.  H.  H.  "Boots"  Quillot 
Taxpayers'  Rights  Association. 

Houston,  Tex. 

We're  here  today  because  we  Just  can't 
take  any  more.  Tou  and  I  have  been  taxed  to 
the  hUt.  We've  been  clipped  In  every  way  pos- 
sible. And  we're  fed  up.  It's  reached  the  point 
where  we  have  to  do  something.  And  that's 
why  groups  and  individuals  from  all  political 
persuasions  have  joined  together  here  today 
to  announce  the  formation  of  the  Taxpayers' 
Rights  Association. 

Why  is  It,  that  every  time  there's  a  tax 
break  or  a  new  loophole  It  goes  to  the  big 
money  men  and  not  to  you  and  me?  I'll  tell 
you  why!  It's  because  the  rich  and  special  In- 
terests have  the  money  to  hire  lobbyists  and 
fancy-pants  lawyers  to  get  special  considera- 
tion. The  people  don't  have  that.  And  that's 
why  we're  getting  this  group  together — the 
Taxpayers'  Rights  Association. 

Every  time  those  special  interests  get  a  new 
tax  break,  you  and  I  make  up  the  difference. 
Big  corporations  are  supposed  to  pay  48  per- 
cent of  their  profits  In  Federal  taxes — but  the 
top  100  pay  less  than  27  percent  on  billions  of 
dollars  of  profits.  And  you  and  I  and  all  the 
other  taxpayers  make  up  the  difference. 

In  1970,  112  Individuals  making  over 
$200,000  a  year  did  not  pay  a  thin  dime  in 
Federal  taxes — we  were  the  ones  to  carry 
their  load.  That  load  Just  seems  to  keep  get- 
ting heavier.  Many  older  folks,  who  have 
worked  all  their  lives  to  pay  off  their  homes, 
now  And  themselves  on  a  fixed  Income  with 
splrallng  property  taxes  and  find  they  can  no 
longer  afford  the  simple  homes  they  have 
worked  for  all  their  lives.  But  instead  of  their 
getting  some  relief,  the  relief  goes  to  the  rich 
and  powerful.  To  top  It  off.  the  social  secu- 
rity taxes — the  average  worker's  payroll  tax — 
continues  to  go  up  and  the  wage  earners' 
share  of  the  Federal  revenue  Increases  while 
the  corporate  share  goes  down.  The  tax  laws 
are  complex — the  IRS  tax  code  Is  many  thou- 
sands of  psiges  long,  but  It  doesn't  take  a  tax 
lawyer  to  know  that  the  average  American  Is 
paying  more  than  his  fair  share. 

That's  why  we've  formed  the  Taxpayers' 
Rights  Association.  We've  enlisted  the  sup- 
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port  of  scores  of  individuals  and  groups  with 
thousands  behind  them.  While  we  may  dis- 
agree on  some  things,  we  do  agree  on  this: 
the  tax  laws  are  unfair.  And  that  unites  us! 
We're  an  Independent  local  organization,  al- 
though we  will  cooperate  with  the  national 
tax  action  campaign  to  get  a  fair  shake. 

While  the  Taxpayers'  Rights  Association 
welcomes  the  participation  of  individuals  and 
organizations  regardless  of  political  affilia- 
tion. It  does  not  now.  and  will  not  In  the  fu- 
ture, support  or  oppose  any  person  seeking  or 
now  holding  elected  or  appointed  office,  or 
any  political  party  or  politically  motivated 
group. 

The  Taxpayers'  Rights  Association  believes 
"the  tax  laws  are  unfair  and  the  people  need 
justice".  Our  elected  officials  must  under- 
stand the  people  demand  that  Justice. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  we  will  be  presenting 
our  local  tax  dodger  awards  to  the  most  de- 
serving tax  dodgers  we  can  find.  On 
April  16th,  the  last  day  you  have  to  pay  your 
Income  tax,  we'll  celebrate  national  tax  ac- 
tion day  by  giving  a  series  of  awards.  Today 
we  give  our  first  tax  dodger  award  to  Ten- 
neco, Incorporated. 

Our  Federal  tax  laws  have  been  so  Influ- 
enced and  subverted  by  the  special  Interests 
that  the  corporations  now  have  a  whole  shop- 
ping list  of  loopholes  to  dodge  their  fair  share 
of  taxes.  And  Tenneco  Is  taking  advantage  of 
you  and  me  In  every  way  they  can. 

According  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Tenneco  made  over  $245  mil- 
lion in  before-tax  profits  in  1971.  They  paid 
Just  17  percent  in  taxes.  Of  course,  the  law 
says  they  should  pay  48  percent  In  Federal 
taxes  alone.  Now  I  don't  wan*,  to  be  picky, 
but  that  means  Tenneco  got  away  without 
paying  at  least  76  mUllon— 75  million  In 
Federal  taxes.  And  guess  who  gets  to  make 
up  that  $76  million?  It  sure  wasn't  the  big- 
wheel  millionaires  on  Tenneco's  board  of 
directors.  Friend,  It  was  you  and  me. 

As  Tenneco  says  In  their  1969  annual  re- 
port: "Tenneco  touches  the  life  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  this  land.  Even 
though  we're  already  an  Important  part  of 
people's  lives,  we'd  like  to  be  even  more  so." 
My  gosh,  we  can't  afford  for  them  to  touch 
our  lives  any  more. 

I'm  not  a  tax  expert,  but  Tenneco,  with 
their  army  of  tax  lawyers,  have  a  whole 
bucket  full  of  loopholes  to  salvage  that  $76 
million.  Now,  I  can't  tell  you  how  all  of  these 
complex  tax  loopholes  work,  but  I  do  know 
that  Tenneco  just  pays  half  of  what  It  should 
on  profits  on  capital  assets.  And  that  even 
Includes  their  cattle  and  Christmas  trees. 
Their  depletion  allowance  allows  deductions 
many  times  more  than  the  cost  of  drilling 
operations.  Tenneco  gets  Immediate  tax 
write-offs  on  things  that  many  other  corpo- 
rations must  spread  out  over  several  years. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on — It's  a  whole 
barrel  of  worms.  And  each  time,  you  and  I 
make  up  the  difference.  The  value  on  this 
building  is  Increasing,  but  the  law  allows 
Tenneco  to  claim  a  depreciation  rate.  The 
law  even  stretches  this  loophole  to  Tenneco's 
breeding  cows. 

Tenneco  can  set  up  dummy  corjKsratlons 
outside  the  United  States  to  avoid  taxes  on 
export  profits — while  all  the  money  from 
these  profits  really  comes  back  here  to  Ten- 
neco Incorporated  In  the  form  of  "loans." 

If  you're  big  enough,  and  have  enough  tax 
lawyers,  you  can  search  the  loopholes  to  get 
rebates  from  the  Federal  Government.  In 
1969,  Tenneco  Oil,  which  is  owned  by  Ten- 
neco Corporation,  which  Is  owned  by  Ten- 
neco, Inc.,  figured  up  their  taxes  and  using 
the  loopholes,  the  United  States  taxpayers 
wound  up  owing  Tenneco  an  additional  $13.2 
million. 

Don't  feel  bad  if  you  don't  imderstand  all 
this — the  loopholes  are  vast  and  complex. 
And  each  and  every  one  of  these  loopholes 
forms  a  noose  around  the  taxpayer's  neck. 
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But  Tenneco  doesn't  just  play  tax  dodger 
on  the  Federal  level.  How  would  you  like  to 
be  able  to  set  your  own  local  property  tax 
rates?  Tenneco  does.  Tenneco  gets  to  tell  the 
city  what  this  building's  worth — which 
means  they  set  their  own  taxes.  The  city  has 
to  take  Tenneco's  word.  No  citizen  has  this 
same  right,  and  we  think  taxpayers  have 
rights.  One  of  those  rights  Is  that  we  don't 
have  to  pay  more  than  our  fair  share  of 
property  taxes. 

Of  course,  Tenneco  doesn't  stop  here. 
Tenneco  figured  out  several  more  ways  to 
fleece  the  taxpayers  through  their  water  dis- 
trict adventures  at  Columbia  Lakes.  In  1961. 
Miss  Ima  Hogg,  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished citizen?,  donated  over  2,700  acres  of 
land  to  the  citizens  of  Texas  through  the 
University  of  Te.xas.  In  1965.  over  1.800  acres 
were  sold  to  Charles  Lingo  on  some  pretty 
nice  terms — $10  cash  and  a  $281,505  note, 
which  comes  to  under  S200  per  acre.  Another 
for.r  yeari  passed,  and  Lingo  transferred  1,- 
180  acres  to  Tenneco.  Of  course.  Mr.  Lingo  is 
a  Tenneco  executive.  That  property  is  now 
known  as  Columbia  Lakes,  and  their  1,500 
lots  sell  for  S7,500  to  $18,000  a  lot.  That's 
from  $15  to  20  million  in  windfall  profits 
which  isn't  t03  bad  for  ten  bucks  and  a 
note. 

Next,  TennecD  decided  to  create  a  S6'i 
million  water  district — the  Vandercreek 
Utility  District.  Homebuyers.  on  seeing  ten- 
nis courts,  lakes,  streets,  gutters,  a  marina, 
golf  course  and  other  improvements,  assume 
that  the  up  to  S18.000  they  pay  covers  these 
beautiful  improvements.  Not  so.  After  Ten- 
neco has  sold  out  and  moved  on.  buyers  will 
still  have  30-  to  40  years  of  bonded  Indebted- 
ness to  pav  off. 

Of  course  Tenneco  did  not  stop  there.  On 
this  land,  with  an  estimated  market  value 
of  at  least  S15  million,  Tenneco "s  property 
taxes  were  a  gigantic  $1,061.01.  or  .0007 Tr. 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  If  the  ordinary  citizens' 
taxe.s  were  so  low? 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  reasons  the  Tax- 
payers' Rights;  As.^ociation  was  formed.  It's 
not  fair  thrit  Tenneco  makes  windfall  profits 
on  land  eiven  to  our  school  system  for  the 
benefit  of  our  citizens.  It's  not  fair  that 
every  tax  break  goes  to  big  Interests  such  as 
Tenneco.  It's  not  fair  that  Tenneco  pavs  17 
per  cent  a-.ii  not  43  per  cent.  It's  not  fair 
that  more  mor.ey  conies  out  of  our  pockets 
each  >ear.  Tenneco  says  they  want  to  touch 
our  lives  even  more,  but  we  Just  can't  afford 
thai-.  Ta.xpayers  have  rights— and  it's  time 
liiey  had  a  voice!!  For  these  reasons  and  no 
doubt  n,?i:y  more  we  are  not  aware  of,  Ten- 
neco. Incorporated.  Is  more  than  deserving 
of  our  first  tax  dodger  av.-ard. 

The  Taxp-'ve-s'  Rights  Association  wel- 
comes the  tupport  a--d  pTrtlcipation  of  all 
individuals  and  groups.  .MI  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  'he  tax  laws  ire  imf.ilr  and  want 
to  Join  in  creating  a  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  tax  laws  and  tax  policies,  we  ask 
them  to  write  us  at  3520  Montrose,  Suite  208 
Houston,  Texas  77006. 


THE    4DTH    ANNIVERSARY   OF 
M.\NMADE  FAMINE 


HON.  WILLrAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday.  May  27,  the  Ukrainian-Ameri- 
can community  of  Metropolitan  Detroit 
will  gather  at  Cobo  Hall  to  observe  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  infamous  man- 
made  famine  in  the  Ukraine. 

This  famine,  which  claimed  the  lives 
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of  7  million  Ukrainian  peasants,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  thinly  veiled  at- 
tempt by  Soviet  Premier  Stalin  to  ex- 
terminate the  peasant  population  of 
Ukraine.  Stalin  realized  that  the  peasant 
population  was  the  strongest  bastion  of 
opposition  to  his  program  of  Russifica- 
tion  and  incorporation  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

Despite  the  fact  that  1932-33  was  a 
bumper-crop  year,  the  farmers  of  the 
Ukraine  went  without  food.  Their  crops 
were  taken  from  them  and  shipped  to 
Russia.  The  Stalin  regime  then  exported 
these  crops  in  exchange  for  industrial 
hardware  while  their  own  people  starved. 

The  Ukrainian  man-made  famme  is 
one  of  the  most  brutal,  most  devastating 
examples  of  genocide  in  the  20th  century. 
Even  as  foreign  nations  offered  to  send 
food  supplies  to  the  dying  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  the  Soviet  regime  steadfastly 
denied  that  a  famine  was  in  progress. 

While  Stalin  succeeded  in  bartering 
the  lives  of  7  million  people  for  the  in- 
dustrialization of  Russia,  he  faUed  in 
achieving  his  secondary  goal  of  breaking 
the  resistance  of  the  Ukraine  to  his  Com- 
munist dictatorship.  Even  today,  the 
Ukrainian  people  harbor  a  deep  sense  of 
cultural  and  national  identity.  They  will 
strive  for  freedom  and  independence 
with  unqualified  determination  and  per- 
."^everance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  following 
appeal  issued  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
Record. 

The  appeal  fellows : 

Appeal  to  the  Ukrainian  Community  and 
Men  of  Good  Will  Evesywhere  on  the 
40th  Anniversary  of  the  Great  Famine 
IN  Ukr.\ine 

The  year  1973  marks  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  great  man-made  famine  In  Ukraine 
(1932-1933),  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
millions  of  Ukrainian  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. This  famine  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  tragic  events  In  the  long,  over  one- 
thousand-year,  history  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple. Mankind  has  suffered  many  famine  dis- 
asters in  various  parts  of  the  world,  which 
were  caused  by  long  wars,  drought,  floods. 
or  other  cataclysms.  But  never  and  nowhere 
did  any  people  suffer  such  a  famine  and  In 
such  great  dimensions  as  that  caused  by  a 
special  government  policy  as  did  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  in  1932-1933. 

As  Is  known,  the  Communist  government 
of  the  USSR  In  its  political  designs  to  trans- 
form the  USSR  into*  an  "industrialized  state" 
In  the  shortest  possible  time,  proceeded  to 
collectivize  agriculture  by  coercive  means 
and  against  the  will  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  population. 

The  enforced  collectivization  evoked  mas- 
sive resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  especially  on  the  part  of  Ukrainian 
peasants,  for  whom  the  principle  of  private 
property  and  ownership  was  deeply  embedded 
Ui  their  national  and  social  psychology. 

Therefore.  Communl.st  Russia  decided  to 
break  the  resistance  of  Ukraine  through 
naked  force  by  using  the  terroristic  methods 
which  a  totalitarian  government  had  at  Its 
disposal. 

Consequently,  the  Inhuman  liquidation 
of  the  Ukrainian  peasantry  through  oflBclal 
pillage  of  foodstuffs,  arrest  and  deportations 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ukrainians  was 
only  a  means  to  realize  the  actual  Intent  of 
the  Soviet  goverrunent — the  destruction  of 
the  Ukrainian  peasantry  as  a  "class  enemy" 
which  was  only  one  of  the  numerous  ways 
tised  by  Moscow  to  eliminate  the  very  es- 
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sence  of  Ukralnlanlsm.  This  point  was  com- 
mented on  extensively  In  the  Soviet  press  at 
the  time,  namely,  that  the  coUectlvlzatlon  of 
agriculture  In  Ukraine  must  "destroy  the  so- 
cial basis  of  Ukrainian  nationalism,  which 
the  individual  farm-holdings  constitute." 

In  August,  1932  the  government  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  Issued  a  special  law  on  the 
'Inviolability  of  socialist  property,"  accord- 
ing to  which  even  the  smallest  Infractions  of 
this  law  were  severely  punishable  by  the  So- 
viet regime.  Moreover,  during  the  harvest 
that  year  Moscow  dispatched  to  Ukraine 
tens  of  thousands  of  Communists,  members 
of  the  Comsomol  and  other  agents  of  the 
party  who  indiscriminately  confiscated  by 
force  aU  grain  and  food  products  from  the 
peasants,  which  was  stored  In  state  ware- 
houses, from  where  it  was  transported  by 
freight  cars  to  Russia,  and  subsequently  the 
Kremlin  exported  It  abroad.  The  proceeds 
received  from  the  grain  sales  were  used  by 
Moscow  to  buy  Industrial  equipment  for  the 
"rapid  industrialization  of  the  USSR."  At  the 
same  time  detachments  of  the  GPU  and  the 
Red  army  raided  Ukraine,  arresting  and  exe- 
cuting without  trial  all  those  who  refused 
to  surrender  the  grain. 

On  August  7,  1932,  the  government  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  passed  a  draconlc  law,  which 
stated: 

a)  The  ownership  of  kolhosps  and  coop- 
eratives (crops  In  the  fields,  community  sur- 
pluses, cattle,  co-op  stores,  warehouses,  etc.) 
is  to  be  considered  that  of  the  state,  and  the 
guard  over  them  was  to  be  Increased; 

b)  The  penalties  for  thievery  on  kolhosps 
and  of  co-op  property  are  to  be  Increased  in 
the  interest  of  social  protection— execiifion 
b'j  firing  sqriad  and  confiscation  of  all  pos- 
sessions, and  where  leniency  may  be  advis- 
able, loss  of  freedom  for  at  least  ten  years 
with  confiscation  of  all  possessions. 

This  barbarous  policy  of  genocide  by  Mos- 
cow soon  led  to  the  shocking  and  unprece- 
dented famine  in  Ukraine  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1933.  despite  the  fact  in  1932 
Ukraine  had  a  bu.mper  crop.  People  were 
dying  by  the  thousands  In  the  villages,  and 
those  who  could  were  fleeing  to  the  cities  In 
search  of  bread,  but  they  found  none  there, 
and  many  of  them  were  dying  on  the  streets 
of  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Odessa  and  other  cities 
of  Ukraine. 

The  Soviet  government  denied  stubborn- 
ly the  existence  of  the  famine  In  Ukraine 
In  that  year,  although  In  1921  Moscow  had 
publicized  the  famine  in  the  USSR,  and  even 
admitted  the  American  Relief  Committee 
headed  by  Herbert  Hoover.  But  In  1933,  the 
so-called  "Ukrainian  Soviet  government"  in 
Kiev,  headed  by  Vlas  Ya.  Chubar,  could  not 
hide  the  great  tragedy  in  Ukraine,  and  at 
a  meeting  in  Kiev,  when  asked  whether  the 
government  knew  what  was  going  on  In 
Ukraine,  he  replied:  "The  government  knows, 
but  cannot  help  In  any  way  whatsoever." 

According  to  Ukrainian  specialists  on  So- 
viet affairs,  the  famine  In  1932-1933  In 
Ukraine  destroyed  7  to  10  million  people.  It 
was  the  horrible  deliberate  consequence  of 
Russian  Communist  genocide  In  Ukraine, 
Inasmuch  as  the  famine  was  planned  and 
implemented  by  the  Soviet  government  for 
the  total  eradication  of  one  of  the  strongest 
foundations  of  the  Ukrainian  nation — the 
Ukrainian  peasantry. 

Despite  strong  Communst  censorship,  the 
Western  world  was  exceedingly  well  Informed 
about  the  catastrophe  In  Ukraine,  and  the 
American,  Canadian,  British,  Belgian, 
French  and  German  press  carried  extensive 
reports  on  the  famine  and  cases  of  can- 
nibalism. Mention  should  be  made  of  the  re- 
ports by  British  writer,  Malcolm  Muggerldge, 
the  Hearst  papers  In  the  United  States,  and 
others.  The  famine  in  Ukraine  is  also  dis- 
cussed now  In  the  writings  of  former  Com- 
munists, such  as  Arthur  Koestler,  Anatole 
Kuznetsov,  and  even  the  former  Soviet  Pre- 
mier, the  late  Niklta  S.  Khrushchev. 
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The  famine  in  Ukraine  was  also  the  subject 
of  numerous  debates  In  the  parliaments  of 
several  European  states;  the  International 
Red  Cross  and  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  In  Geneva  tried  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  help  the  famine  victims  In 
Ukraine,  but  to  no  avail,  as  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment would  not  permit  any  outside  aid 
for  the  starving  nation. 

Also,  It  Is  to  be  recalled  that  Ukrainians 
In  Western  Ukraine  and  those  In  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  Canada  and  South 
America  cried  out  against  the  man-made 
famine.  In  protest  against  it,  a  young 
Ukrainian  revolutionary  and  member  of  the 
OUN  (Organization  of  Ukrainian  National- 
ists) Mykola  Lemyk,  shot  a  high  official  In 
the  Soviet  Consulate  In  Lvlv.  The  Ukrainian 
Parliamentary  Representation  in  Poland  con- 
ducted vigorous  protest  activities  In  the 
Polish  Seim  In  Warsaw  and  at  various  inter- 
parliamentary conferences  and  congresses  of 
national  minorities  in  Europe. 

Ukrainians  in  the  United  States  conducted 
especially  strong  protest  actions  in  1933, 
coordinated  by  the  Obyednannia,  tlien  the 
political  representation  of  Ukrainians  In 
America.  In  all  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States  public  protests  were  held,  denouncing 
the  man-made  famine  In  Ukraine  and  pro- 
testing the  recognition  of  the  USSR  by  the 
U.S.  Government  (In  New  York  30,000 
Ukrainians  took  part  In  such  a  protest  dem- 
onstration) . 

Similar  protests  were  conducted  by  Ukrain- 
ians in  Canada,  Europe  and  South  America. 

Regrettably,  although  the  world  press  re- 
ported the  truth  about  the  famine  in 
Ukraine,  V/estern  Industrialists  and  btisiness- 
men  proceeded  to  do  business  with  the 
USSR — buying  Ukrainian  wheat  at  cheap 
prices,  not  caring  that  millions  of  Ukrain- 
ians had  perished  from  hunger  because  Mos- 
cow had  confiscated  this  wheat  from  them  to 
sell  It  for  profit  abroad. 

UKRAINIANS 

Following  the  appeal  of  the  Secretariat  of 
the  World  Congress  of  Free  Ukrainians,  which 
announced  that  beginning  March  25.  1973 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  great  famine  in 
Ukraine  will  be  marked  throughout  the 
world,  and.  In  Implementing  the  decision  of 
the  Xlth  Congress  of  the  UCCA  (HI.  "On 
the  Situation  In  Ukraine,"  Par.  7,  which 
states:  a)  To  declare  the  third  Sunday  of 
May,  1973  a  "Day  of  National  Mourning  by 
Ukrainians  in  the  United  States,"  b)  To 
appeal  to  the  leadership  of  the  Ukrainian 
Churches  to  mark  this  day  as  a  "Day  of 
Mourning  and  Prayer." — 

We  appeal  to  our  communities  In  the 
United  States  to  mark  this  tragic  anniver- 
sary of  the  man-made  famine  on  a  massive 
and  organized  scale. 

For  the  effective  Implementation  of  this 
large-scale  mournful  anniversary,  extensive 
preparations  are  needed.  Therefore,  the 
UCCA  Executive  Committee  announces  that 
the  general  national  Mournful  Manifestation 
will  take  place  on  Saturday,  May  26,  1973  at 
the  Shevchenko  Monument  in  Washington. 
D.C.  That  day  will  mark  the  anniversary  of 
the  unprecedented  tragedy  Infilcted  by  the 
Russian  Communist  dictatorship  upon 
Ukraine. 

Other  such  manifestations  throughout  the 
country  should  be  held  on  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day, May  19  and  20,  1973. 

These  manifestations  should  begin  with 
special  liturgies  and  prayers  In  the  Ukrainian 
Churches  for  the  millions  of  Ukrainians  who 
perished  during  the  man-made  famine  forty 
years  ago.  In  all  communities  special  com- 
memorative observances  and  public  meetings 
should  be  held,  to  which  outstanding  Amer- 
ican leaders  and  representatives  of  ethnic 
communities  should  be  Invited.  Also,  the 
local  American  press,  radio  and  TV  stations 
should  be  Informed  about  the  manifestations 
marking  the  anniversary  of  the  great  famine 
In  Ukraine.  At  these  public  gatherings  and 
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meetings  special  resolutions  should  be  adopt- 
ed condemning  not  only  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian genocide  forty  years  ago,  but  also  the 
current  persecution  of  Ukrainian  InteUect- 
uals  and  the  destruction  of  Ukrainian 
churches  and  culture.  These  resolutions 
should  be  sent  to  the  State  Department,  with 
copies  to  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

The  Ukrainian  nation  Is  waging  an  In- 
cessant struggle  for  its  liberation  In  the  home 
country,  and  therefore  our  protests  In  the 
free  world  are  Important  and  essential  In  this 
struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  for  its  In- 
dependence and  Inalienable  rights. 
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MRS.  ELIZABETH  PEREGOY 
RETIRES 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  participate  recently  in  the 
retirement  ceremony  for  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Peregoy.  the  retiring  principal  of  Man- 
chester Elementary  School  in  Man- 
chester, Md.  It  was  obvious  during  the 
ceremony  that  the  staff  and  faculty  of 
the  school  as  well  as  her  many  past  stu- 
dents held  Mrs.  Peregoy  in  great  esteem 
and  affection.  I  would  like  to  share  \\ith 
my  colleagues  the  account  from  the  Eve- 
ning Smi  of  her  retirement. 

The  article  follows: 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Peregoy  Retires 
I  By  Joan  Candy) 

Elizabeth  Peregoy,  principal  of  Manchester 
Elementary  School,  was  honored  Thursday 
night  by  more  than  300  parents.  Twice  during 
the  evening  the  audience  rose  to  show  Its 
respect  through  standing  ovations. 

The  educator  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  school  year,  having  been  aisociated  with 
Manchester  school  for  52  years  as  a  student, 
parent,  teacher,  and  administrator.  Mrs. 
Peregoy  taught  at  the  school  for  32  years 
before  beginning  her  seven-year  service  as 
principal. 

Charles  Evans,  PTA  President,  in  present- 
ing Mrs.  Peregoy  with  gifts  from  the  PTA. 
attempted  to  put  the  feeling  oi  the  gror.p 
into  words.  "You've  served  so  long,  and  so 
well,"  he  began;  then  added,  "If  it  looks  like 
I'm  about  to  choke  up,  you're  right.  I  am." 

Accepting  a  silver  tray,  candlelabra,  and 
an  engraved  cliarm,  the  modest  principal 
commented,  "I  don't  feel  I  deserve  any  re- 
wards. The  work  I've  done  here  Is  the 
richest  reward  I've  had  In  my  life.  There  were 
no  rewards  expected.  I've  had  those." 

Evans  said  that  the  PTA  had  planned  to 
present  Mrs.  Peregoy  with  a  life  member- 
ship in  the  Carroll  County  Council  of  PTA 
but  found  that  she  had  already  been  so 
honored. 

Two  surprise  guests  attended  the  PTA 
meetl;ig  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Peregoy.  Dr. 
George  Thomas,  Superintendent  of  Carroll 
County  Schools,  left  another  meeting  to  at- 
tend "because  I  wouldn't  have  been  any- 
where else  this  evening."  Dr.  Thomas  was 
principal  at  Manchester  School  while  Mrs. 
Peregoy  was  teaching  there. 

"I  learned  to  respect  her  then,"  said  Dr. 
Tliomas.  "She  has  contributed  heavily  to  this 
school  and  to  this  county." 

Congressman  Goodloe  Byron  said  that  he 
first  heard  of  Mrs.  Peregoy  when  he  was 
serving  in  the  State  Senate.  It  was  his  duty, 
he  said,  to  pass  out  scholarships,  and  he  often 
received  letters  from  Mrs.  Peregoy  suggesting 
students'  names  to  him. 


"I  learned  that  she  followed  the  progress  of 
some  of  her  students  all  the  way  up  throujjh 
high  school  and  went  to  the  special  trouble 
to  see  that  I  knev/  of  the  financial  need  of 
those  students.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of  per- 
son. That's  the  kind  of  person  Mrs.  Peregoy 
is." 

Byron  presented  Mrs.  Peregoy  with  two 
American  flags  that  had  previously  flown 
over  the  Capitol  In  Washington.  One  was  for 
the  school  and  one  for  herself. 

The  small  lady  accepted  the  gifts  and 
praise.  Then  she  told  of  another  gift  given 
her  earlier  Oy  a  small  student  after  recess. 
The  child  had  come  to  her  office  timldlv  to 
present  her  with  bouquet  of  hand  picked 
dandelions.  "I've  received  other  flowers,"  she 
confided,  "but  the  love  those  conveyed 
touched  me  the  most." 

Mrs.  Peregoy  will  be  leaving  the  school  sys- 
tem on  July  1.  Two  days  later  she  will  start 
a  new  Job,  working  as  a  tour  director  for  a 
travel  service.  In  her  new  position,  she  hopes 
to  visit  most  of  the  United  States  and  Hawaii. 

In  her  farewell  speech.  Mrs.  Peregoy 
thanked  the  parents  for  all  the  help  they  had 
given  her  saying  "I've  had  the  best  commu- 
nity support  any  principal  could  have."  She 
said  that,  since  October.  53  volunteer  aides 
have  contributed  3.652  hours  to  helping 
teachers  inside  and  outside  of  classrooms. 

She  then  urged  the  parents  to  work  for 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  school. 

"I  believe  the  day  has  come  when  you,  as 
parents,  have  to  decide  what  kind  of  schools 
you  really  want  to  have.  I  think  you  can  be 
a  really  big  influence,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Peregoy  said  she  was  not  In  a  position 
to  tell  the  parents  what  would  happen  to  the 
school  next  year  because  the  budget  was 
stUl  Indefinite.  She  said  that  she  felt  that 
the  great  Influx  of  population  had  created 
a  bad  situation  In  the  school. 

"I  think  that  the  first  and  second  grades 
will  be  much  too  big  next  year."  she  com- 
plained. "I  don't  think  we  need  fancy  build- 
ings nor  elaborate  equipment.  But"  we  do 
need  a  teacher  who  can  relate  to  your  chil- 
dren Individually.  There  would  be  no  more 
than  28  children  for  a  class  to  function  to 
the  maximum  capabilities  of  achievement. 
We  do  not  have  enough  space." 

She  said  that  In  early  fall  the  school  had 
requested  two  relocatable  buildings  but  the 
request  had  not  been  approved  by  the  State 
Interagency  Committee.  "The  anticipated  pop- 
ulation growth  of  the  school  between  June 
1972  and  September  1973  Is  145  additional 
students. 

"This  Is  taxing  a  facility  already  being  used 
to  Its  capacity."  Mrs.  Peregoy  stated. 

Mrs.  Peregoy  said  that  she  did  not  ask  for 
more  staff  for  next  year  because  there  was 
no  more  room  for  them.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility of  an  additional  kindergarten  teacher 
to  teach  an  Early  Intervention  Kindergarten 
Class.  This  class  would  be  for  beginning  stu- 
dents Identified  as  having  special  learning 
difficulties. 

Mrs.  Peregoy  thanked  the  staff  saying  she 
could  not  have  done  the  Job  she  had  If  It 
had  not  been  for  the  help  of  her  staff  who 
are  "outstanding." 

Dr.  Thomas  has  said  that  the  Board  will 
officially  accept  Mrs.  Peregoy's  resignation  at 
the  May  9  School  Board  meeting.  A  directive 
will  then  be  sent  out  stating  the  need  for 
an  administrator.  The  new  principal  wlil  be 
selected  from  subsequently  received  applica- 
tions. 

As  she  returned  to  her  seat,  a  child  handed 
Mrs.  Peregoy  a  carefully  colored  page  from 
a  coloring  book  as  an  additional  farewell 
gift. 

The  principal  carried  the  page  with  her 
as  she  went  to  the  cafeteria  to  cut  the  cake 
baked  In  her  honor. 

Clutching  this  last  token  of  love  In  her 
hand  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  Mrs. 
Peregoy  proudly  showed  it  to  her  well  wish- 
ers, many  of  whom  viewed  it  through  the 
tears  In  their  eyes. 
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HURRAH  FOR  THE  VITAMIN  BILL 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  lately  the 
New  York  Times  has  been  kicking  around 
H.R.  643.  the  so-called  vitamin  bill.  Its 
syndication  service  then  has  passed  the 
Times'  canards  around  nationwide  to 
unsuspecting  newspapers.  The  Times 
charged  right  in,  alleging  the  bold  un- 
truth that  H.R.  643  would  allow  the  un- 
limited sale  of  injurious  vitamins,  suid 
then  intimates  that  the  bill's  supporters 
must  be  a  bimch  of  nuts,  dupes,  crack- 
pots, and  food  faddists. 

Actually,  H.R.  643  would  do  nothing 
more  than  stop  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration from,  in  effect,  banning 
the  sale  of  vitamins  and  food  supple- 
ments which  have  never  been  determined 
injurious  to  health  in  any  quantity.  This 
is  done  by  giving  FDA  authority  to  label 
substances  which  have  never  been  deter- 
mined injurious  or  unsafe  as  drugs  and 
thus  potentially  make  them  available 
only  by  prescription  in  any  but  very 
smallest  quantities. 

Of  course,  the  big  drug  lobbies  love 
that  idea  as  it  will  line  their  pockets  as 
it  drives  the  small  vitamin  and  food  sup- 
plement stores  out  of  business. 

Actually,  H.R.  643  would  do  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  the  FDA  from  polic- 
ing the  use  of  vitamins  or  anything  else 
which  has  been  determined  inherently 
unsafe  or  injurious  when  taken  in  exces- 
sive quantity.  The  people  who  support 
H.R.  643  really  are  not  intellectual  basket 
cases,  they  just  do  not  believe  the  FDA 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  take  something  away 
from  people  which  they  want  and  which 
cannot  hurt  them. 

But.  says  the  FDA  and  the  New  York 
Times,  even  though  some  vitamins  and 
food  supplements  may  not  hurt  you,  you 
cannot  prove  they  do  you  any  good  and 
therefore  let  us  play  God  and  ban  them. 

Now  that  is  just  crazy.  Who  deter- 
mines they  do  not  do  you  any  good?  The 
New  York  Times?  The  big  prescription 
pharmaceutical  houses?  If  a  man  buys 
and  pays  for  these  harmless  substances, 
takes  them  and  he  thinks  they  make  him 
feel  better,  then  they  do.  He  is  not  going 
to  part  with  his  cash  for  them  if  they 
do  not.  Does  prayer  make  a  lot  of  people 
feel  better?  No  one  can  prove  that,  either. 
But  a  lot  of  people  must  think  so.  They 
keep  on  praying  and  that  is  good  enough 
for  me.  But  because  they  cannot  prove  it 
should  the  FDA  or  some  other  Govern- 
ment agency  or  some  New  York  City 
newspaper  get  away  with  banning  or 
maybe  putting  a  limit  on  the  length  of 
prayers?  Or  make  you  get  a  prayer  chit 
from  some  psychiatrist  before  appealing 
to  the  Almighty? 

It  is  about  time  we  had  some  sensible 
thinking  on  this  H.R.  643  issue  and  the 
following  column  seems  to  move  in  that 
direction : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONTHOVERST :     VITAMIN    PlI.I.S,    CONGRXSS    AND 
THE  FDA 

(By  Robert  Bodale) 

Basic  Issues  are  at  stake  In  the  controversy 
over  new  Food  and  Drug  AdoUnistratlon 
(FDA)   regulations  of  vitamin  pUls. 

Can  legal  limits  be  placed  on  nutritional 
elements  Jvist  because  tbey  are  sold  in  tablet 
or  capsule  form?  That's  wbat  FDA  wants 
to  do,  mainly  by  exercising  its  power  to  reg- 
ulate the  labeling  of  foods. 

Impetus  for  the  FDA's  action  comes  from 
two  directions.  I  believe.  It's  opposed  to  the 
trend  toward  use  of  self-prescribed  higher- 
potency  food  supplements  to  prevent  disease. 
FDA  also  sees  vitamin  and  mineral  supple- 
ments as  the  life  blood  of  the  health  food 
movement,  which  continues  to  gain  support- 
ers and  may.  I  think,  even  eventually  remake 
the  foundations  of  American  food  and  eating 
patterns.  That  bothers  those  who  still  look 
on  health  foods  as  being  far-out  and  perhaps 
slightly  subversive. 

The  "guts"  of  the  new  food  supplement 
regulations  are  the  provisions  setting  low 
potency  limits  on  all  vitamin  and  mineral 
supplements.  Once  they're  in  effect,  you  won't 
be  able  to  buy  tablets  with  more  than  90 
milligrams  of  vitamin  C  or  45  units  of  vita- 
min E,  for  example,  unless  you  have  a  doc- 
tor's prescription  for  higher  potency  vita- 
mins. 

Much  of  the  controversy  about  the  regula- 
tions stems  from  FDA's  prohibition  of  five 
statements  about  food  and  nutrition  that 
have  been  associated  with  the  vitamin  in- 
dustry. 

For  example,  FDA  plans  to  prohibit  supple- 
ment companies  from  saying  that  food  be- 
comes Inadequate  or  deficient  because  it  is 
stored,  transported,  processed  or  cooked.  That 
flies  In  the  face  of  a  body  of  evidence  show- 
ing that  all  those  factors  can  lower  food 
quality  and  even  be  the  direct  cause  of 
nutritional  problems. 

Another  rule  prohibits  statements  "that 
a  diet  of  ordinary  foods  cannot  supply  ade- 
quate amounts  of  nutrients."  Here  again, 
mounting  evidence  shows  that  the  "ordinary 
foods"  many  people  are  eating  leave  them 
deficient  in  vitamins  C  and  A,  and  the  min- 
eral calcium. 

A  third  rule  would  stop  claims  that  inade- 
quate diet  Is  due  to  the  soil  in  which  a 
food  Is  grown.  There  Is  clear  evidence  that 
plants  do  reflect  In  their  makeup  the  mineral 
balance  In  soil,  although  experts  argue  over 
whether  the  difference  Is  big  enough  to  be 
significant. 

Reaction  to  the  regulations  Is  already 
strong,  and  getting  more  Intense.  Much  of 
the  pressure  from  both  consumers  and  food 
supplement  companies  Is  directed  at  Con- 
gress, which  Is  considering  several  bills  to 
limit   FDA's   authority   to   act. 

A  bill  by  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer  (R-Calif  ) 
would  forbid  the  FDA  or  any  other  federal 
agency  from  restricting  In  any  way  the  right 
of  the  public  to  buy  safe  foods  and  vi- 
tamins. 

Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldle  (D-Callf.)  has 
Introduced  a  similar  bill.  It  would  prevent 
the  government  from  limiting  the  potency, 
number,  combination,  amount,  or  variety  of 
any  vitamin,  mineral  or  other  safe  food  sup- 
plement Ingredient. 

"Do  you  think  an  individual  should  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  prescription  In  order  to  take 
vitamin  C?"  asked  Waldle  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  "Is  it  not  his  right  to  take  5  mil- 
ligrams, or  50  milligrams,  or  500  milligrams 
of  vitamin  C  as  he  sees  fit,  as  long  as  the 
product  Itself  is  not  harmful,  and  as  long 
as  the  product  label  accurately  reflects  the 
contents?" 

Another  congressional  opponent  of  FDA's 
action  is  Rep.  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.  (R-N.Y.). 
■who  Is  co-sponsoring  corrective  legislation. 
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"The  result  of  this  FDA  ruling  If  allowed  to 
stand,"  he  said,  "in  addition  to  reducing  the 
nation's  vitamin  and  mineral  food  supple- 
ment business  by  an  estimated  80  per  cent, 
will  be  the  denial  of  a  basic  freedom  of 
choice  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  wish 
to  supplement  what  they  deem  an  inadequate 
diet." 


REPORT   TO   COLORADO'S   FIFTH 
DISTRICT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  the  text  of  my  May  1973 
newsletter  to  residents  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Colorado: 

Newsletter 

Dear  Friends  : 

If  you  think  your  grocery  bill  is  high  now, 
brace  yourself! 

With  American  families  being  whlpsawed 
by  shortages  and  wild  price  Increases,  and 
rationing  almost  here,  you'd  expect  Congress 
to  do  something  to  protect  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  bard-eeu-ned  dollars  long  before 
now.  But  so  far  Congress  has  opted  for 
stalling  tactics  and  superficial  solutions. 

What  about  wage -price  controls?  Yes,  Just 
six  hours  before  expiration  of  the  old  law. 
Congress  did  rush  through  an  extension  of 
economic  controls.  But  these  measures  have 
failed  so  tar.  In  fact,  such  controls  have  never 
worked  in  any  free  country  In  peacetime.  So 
there's  no  reason  to  think  the  new  wage- 
price  law  will  stop  Inflation. 

Is  the  situation  hopeless?  Definitely  not. 
Congress  does  have  the  power  to  curb  spiral - 
ing  prices  by  attacking  the  cause  of  Infla- 
tion .  .  .  excessive  federal  spending  and 
mounting  budget  deficits.  Economists  have 
repeatedly  warned  that  our  federal  spending 
spree  would  lead  to  disaster.  But  Congress 
has  always  seemed  to  put  partisan  considera- 
tions, squabbling  with  the  President,  and 
special  Interest  appropriations  ahead  of 
balancing  the  budget. 

In  the  long  run,  grass-roots  sentiment  will 
force  Congress  to  face  the  financial  facts  of 
life   and  to  adopt  basic  budgetary  reform. 

I  hope  It  won't  be  too  late. 

NEW     HOPE     FOR     CLEAN     AIR     IN     COLORADO 

The  so-called  Clean  Air  Act  discriminates 
against  Colorado.  This  law  requires  car  manu- 
facturers to  adjust  engines  to  meet  federal 
air  pollution  standards  at  sea  level.  But  If 
vehicles  are  operated  at  mountain  altitudes, 
they  discharge  up  to  twice  as  much  hydro- 
carbon and  carbon  monoxide. 

So  when  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  being  ex- 
tended by  the  House,  Second  District  Rep- 
resentative Don  Brotzman  and  I  took  the 
Floor  to  explain  the  problem.  We  recom- 
mended amendments  to  require  new  cars  to 
meet  emission  control  standards  at  all 
altitudes. 

I  am  glad  to  report  partial  success.  The 
Commerce  Committee  Chairman,  who  was 
managing  the  extension  legislation,  has 
promised  to  hold  hearings  on  these  amend- 
ments In  the  near  future,  a  vital  first  step 
In  solving  our  state's  unique  air  pollution 
problems. 

MY    F'nST    4    MONTHS    TN    CONGRESS 

A  few  d.iys  ago.  my  old  friend  J.  Edgar 
Chenoweth  dropped  by  for  a  visit.  As  you 
know.  Judge  Chenoweth  represe-ited  the  peo- 
ple of  Colorado's  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict with  greit  distinction  for  many  years. 
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He  Is  a  man  of  vast  experience  and  wisdom. 
I  have  often  benefited  from  his  advice. 

He  made  one  comment  I  want  to  pass  along 
because  it  sums  up  so  well  my  feelings  about 
representing  you.  He  said:  "Very,  very  few 
Americans  have  such  a  great  opportunity  to 
serve  their  country  as  a  Member  of  Congress." 

Nothing  could  be  more  true.  It  is  a  great 
opportunity.  A  great  honor.  And  with  It 
comes  a  great  obligation  which  I  feel  very 
keenly. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  new  session  have 
been  a  chaotic  time  for  me.  I've  been  burning 
the  candle  at  both  ends  trying  to  organize 
the  office,  meet  my  new  colleagues,  learn  the 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  House  and  so  on. 
But  I  am  starting  to  get  a  good  feel  of  Con- 
gress. Through  contact  with  other  Members, 
committee  work  and  participation  In  floor 
debate,  I  hope  to  play  a  meaningful  part  in 
turning  attention  of  Congress,  and  the  coun- 
try, to  problems  that  have  been  ignored  too 
long. 

COMMITTEE    ASSIGNMENTS 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  win  a  seat  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  a  prize  as- 
signment. The  committee  Is  directly  respon- 
sible for  all  national  defense  matters  and 
overseas  operations  and  spending  of  all 
branches  of  the  armed  services. 

I  am  also  extremely  pleased  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy.  I  participated  in  my  first  Board 
meeting  a  few  days  ago  and  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  entire  program  of  the 
Academy.  It  really  gives  my  spirits  a  lift  to 
have  this  contact  with  the  outstanding  young 
men  of  the  Cadet  Wing  and  the  Academy 
faculty  and  staff. 

STAYING  IN   TOUCH 

The  toughest  problem  I've  encountered  so 
far  is  maintaining  day-to-day  contact  with 
people  at  home.  Obviotisly  I  cannot  represent 
the  people  of  Colorado's  Fifth  District  with- 
out effective  two-way  communication.  So  I 
am  making  every  effort  to  let  you  know  what 
I  am  thinking  .  .  .  via  newsletters  like  this 
one,  radio  and  TV  broadcasts,  newsp{^>er 
articles,  etc. 

But  it  Is  Just  as  important — in  fact,  more 
Important — for  me  to  get  your  thinking.  I'U 
be  circulating  questionnaires  and  public 
opinion  polls  In  the  District,  holding  Open 
House  get-togethers,  rap  sessions  at  schools 
and  Town  Hall  type  meetings.  I  have  also 
opened  local  offices  In  Aurora  and  Colorado 
Springs.  Even  though  I  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton much  of  the  time,  these  offices  wlU  be 
open  to  answer  your  questions,  provide  as- 
sistance and  pass  along  your  comments. 

But  ...  I  need  your  help.  Please  don't 
wait  for  me  to  contact  you.  In  order  to  prop- 
erly represent  you,  I  must  know  your  opinion 
about  pending  legislation.  So  please  drop  me 
a  postcard  or  letter  to  express  your  views. 

SPEAKING   OF   LETTERS 

A  lady  who  wrote  recently  asked  If  I  would 
even  see  her  letter.  And  she  wondered  if  I 
had  personally  read  It  and  signed  the  re- 
sponse. The  answer  to  both  questions  Is  .  .  . 
yes.  Sometimes  I'm  burled  under  piles  of  cor- 
respondence. And  my  staff  does  most  of  the 
research  for  letters  that  require  factual  an- 
swers and  also  drafts  many  replies.  But  I  per- 
sonally see  every  incoming  letter  and  person- 
ally sign  each  one  going  out. 

That's  quite  a  stack  of  mall.  In  March,  I 
received  over  1.500  personal  letters;  In  AprU, 
more  than  2,000.  So  don't  blame  the  postal 
service  If  my  reply  to  your  letter  Is  a  little 
slow  In  coming.  I  think  It's  worth  the  time 
and  effort  to  maintain  a  truly  personal  con- 
tact. 

THE   ENERGT    CRISIS 

Our  country  is  so  rich  In  resources  and 
productivity  that  shortages  seem  imlmag- 
Inable.  almost  un-American.  But  the  energy 
crisis  Is  real.  And  Its  effects  will  be  felt  in 
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every  household.  Skyrocketing  fuel  prices 
and/ or  rationing  are  certain;  restrictions  on 
travel,  auto  ownership  and  home  appliances 
are  possible  .  .  .  unless  we  close  the  energy 
gap- 

The  situation  is  critical:  The  U.8.  has  only 
6%  of  the  world's  population  but  uses  357c 
of  world  energy.  Our  consumption  is  more 
than  USSR,  Japan.  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain  .   .   .  combined. 

Our  energy  use  Is  rising  rapidly,  but  pro- 
duction Is  falling  far  behind  the  need.  Po- 
tential consequences  to  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing, national  economy,  balance  of  payments 
and  foreign  policy  are  staggering. 

I  have  Just  been  appointed  to  study  this 
problem  as  a  member  of  the  House  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Energy  and  Resources. 
So  I  will  be  writing  to  you  about  this  matter 
again  very  soon. 

SOMETHING   TO   THINK    ABODT 

In  the  ten  seconds  it  will  take  you  to  read 
this  sentence,  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  wlU  Increase  by  more  than  $6,000. 
Think  It  over. 

ABOUT   THIS   NEWSLETTER 

This  Is  the  first  edition  of  Washington 
Report,  a  monthly  newsletter  for  residents 
of  Colorado's  Fifth  Congressional  District. 
The  cost  makes  it  Impossible  to  send  to  every 
home  of  the  District  each  month.  But  I  will 
do  so  as  often  as  possible.  Between  general 
mailings,  I  will  be  circulating  the  newsletter 
to  those  who  express  an  interest  by  filling 
out  and  returning  the  coupon  below. 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  Armstrong. 


CUBAN  INDE3»ENDENCE  DAY 


SPEECH    OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1973 

•Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cuban  In- 
dependence Day,  May  20,  1902,  has  be- 
come a  day  of  remembrance,  a  day  of 
pride  and  a  day  of  hope.  For  the  dream 
of  independence  from  Spain  was  a  dream 
nourished  by  the  spirit,  courage,  and 
tenacity  passed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  One  recalls  movements  for 
independence  as  early  as  1820  in  the  ac- 
tions of  Soles  y  Rayos  de  Bolivar  and 
other  organizations  for  freedom.  One  re- 
members the  courageous  1850  expedition 
of  Gen.  Narclso  Lopez.  One  looks  back  on 
the  10  year  war.  beginning  in  1868  with 
only  a  handful  of  men  at  Yara,  leaving 
behind  great  suffering,  destruction  and 
loss  of  life,  and  resulting  in  Spanish 
promises  of  change  and  improvement 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  Tomas  Palma.  later 
to  become  the  first  President  of  the  Cu- 
ban provisional  government.  Maximo 
Gomez.  Antonio  Maceo.  men  whose 
burning  belief  that  freedom  would  in- 
deed be  a  reality  for  the  Cuban  people, 
men  whose  dauntless  work  and  whose 
unyielding  spirit  laid  the  very  founda- 
tion for  Cuba's  future  independence  from 
Spain,  have  become  a  vital  part  of  the 
legacy  of  this  brave  people.  And  the 
words  of  Jose  Marti — "the  general  hap- 
piness of  a  people  rests  on  individual  in- 
dependence"—  his  belief  in  the  dignity 
and  equality  of  man,  still  ring  in  our 
ears.  We  recall,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
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Spanish-American  War,  the  detailed 
study  made  by  the  lesiders  of  the  free 
Cuban  Republic  in  setting  up  their  con- 
stitution— a  document  built  upon  a  pres- 
idential system  with  a  bicameral  legis- 
lature, a  bill  of  rights  firmly  guarantee- 
ing individual  liberty,  and  the  great  em- 
phasis upon  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
and  assembly.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  were,  indeed,  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  Cuban  struggle  in  1902. 
Our  disappointment  was  deep  with  the 
advent  of  ttie  Castro  regime  but  a  half 
century  later. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  for  over  two  dec- 
ades, I  have  been  intensely  aware  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple since  Castro's  rise  in  1959  and  have 
assisted  in  supporting  all  feasible  efforts 
to  bring  many  of  these  people  to  the 
United  States  in  their  quest  for  freedom, 
justice,  and  the  right  to  live  a  life  of  per- 
sonal fulfillment  and  peace.  The  United 
Hias  Service,  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence, the  Church  World  Service,  and  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  their  extensive 
efforts  and  achievements  in  this  area. 

The  Cuban  airlift,  as  we  well  know,  be- 
gan in  December  1965,  bringing  more 
than  650,000  Cubans  to  the  United  States. 
Its  termination  just  1  month  ago,  at  the 
request  of  the  Cuban  Government,  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  see  exactly  what 
has  happened  to  those  who  have  come  to 
seek  refuge  in  our  land.  In  New  Jersey 
alone,  according  to  Nelson  Menedico, 
president  of  the  Cuban -American  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey,  nearly  122,000 
Cubans  have  settled.  Few  other  national- 
ity groups  have  taken  root  so  quickly  or 
progressed  so  rapidly.  Dr.  Carlos  Sterling, 
a  professor  of  Spanish  literature  at  C.  W. 
College  has  stated : 

Most  of  the  people  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  have  succeeded. 
Their  success  has  been  outstanding  in  many 
fields — business,  medicine,  teaching,  account- 
ing, law,  transportation. 

These  men  and  women  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  extremely  capable  and 
hard-working  people  and  are  making 
major  contributions  to  our  way  of  life. 
To  have  had  the  motivation  to  uproot 
from  one's  homeland,  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  of  obtaining  permission  to  de- 
part, and  then  to  buckle  down  £ind  begin 
all  over  again  adjusting,  learning,  and 
becoming  a  part  of  an  entirely  new  so- 
ciety. Involved  a  great  deal  of  courage 
and  determination.  The  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Cubans  in  America  lies  in 
their  tremendous  community  spirit — 
their  close  family  ties,  their  willingness  to 
help  one  another  and  their  dedication  to 
work  hard.  We  have  witnessed  and  en- 
joyed since  their  coming,  the  e?tabli.';h- 
ment  of  fine  Cuban  restaurants,  of  Span- 
ish movie  houses,  of  beautiful  customs 
and  traditions  and  of  a  growing  and  ar- 
ticulate Spanish-language  press. 

Only  last  week.  I  introduced  a  bill 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
assure  the  millions  of  Spanish  and  other 
non-English-speaking  Amerlcai^<^  fair 
and  equal  opportunity  to  all  the  bene- 
fits of  our  legEil  system.  In  districts  in 
which  at  least  5  percent  or  50,000  of  the 
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residents  do  not  speak  or  understand 
English  with  reasonable  facility,  cer- 
tification will  identify  them  as  bilingual 
and  they  will  then  have  qualifications  for 
interpreters,  with  fee  schedules  and  all 
necessary  facilities,  established  for  them. 
In  another  area,  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  is  presently  holding 
hearings  on  legislation  to  establish  a 
preference  system  for  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere nations  and  hopes  to  conclude 
its  studj-  in  June.  I  have  also  sent  the 
following  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Flogers  requesting  him  to  support  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  of  Cuban 
refugees  presently  residing  in  Spain: 

DE.ui  MR.  Secretary:  1  understand  that 
the  airlift  of  Cubans  directly  from  Cuba  to 
the  United  States  has  been  terminated.  Fur- 
thermore. I  understand  that  the  number  of 
Cubans  arriving  in  third  countries,  particu- 
larly Spain,  has  virtually  ended  and  that  few. 
If  any.  Cubans  will  be  coming  to  Spain  In 
the  future. 

There  are  approximately  28,000  Cuban  refu- 
gees presently  in  Spain  and  their  presence 
has  unduly  burdened  the  voluntary  relief 
agencies  responsible  for  their  care  whUe  they 
are  awaiting  the  issuance  of  immigrant  visas 
to  enter  the  United  States.  The  remittances 
from  relatives  and  friends  In  the  United 
States  also  contributes  to  a  substantial  dol- 

*  As^a'rcsult  of  the  cultural  affinities  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  be 
reunited  with  family  and  friends,  most  of 
these  Cuban  refugees  have  applied  for  Im- 
migration, sooner  or  later  they  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Cuban 
refu^'ces  are  In  third  countries,  they  are.  and 
continue  to  be  refugees  from  the  totalitarian 
regime  in  Cuba.  The  arbUrary  decision  that 
theie  people  be  considered  as  immigrants  is 
inconsistent  with  the  late  President  John- 
son's speech  of  October  4,  1965,  that  the 
United  States  would  readily  accept  all  Cuban 
refugees,  and  with  the  agreement  that  was 
the  predicate  for  the  airlift  of  Cubans  from 
Cuba  Into  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
State  reconsider  its  policy  and  recommend 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugees In  Spain  be  Immediately  paroled  Into 
the  United  States.  It  would  only  be  reason- 
able to  e  tablUh  a  cut-off  date,  perhaps 
June  1,  1973,  for  the  use  of  parole. 

This  recommendation  is  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  humanitarian  refugee  policies 
of  the  United  States  and  would  significantly 
promote  the  reuniflcatlon  of  families,  which 
is  the  primary  objective  of  our  immigration 
law. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Petir  W.  RoDiNO,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Thus  as  we  recall  the  71st  anniversary 
of  freedom  for  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  we 
should  certainly  continue  our  efforts  to 
help  reunite  Cuban  families  who  enter 
the  United  States  and  we  should  surely 
encourage  all  who  have  come  to  continue 
to  work,  develop  and  grow  in  this  "land 
of  opportunity".  And.  needless  to  say,  we 
should  certainly  support  these  special 
people  in  their  prayers  and  hopes  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  their  Cuban 
homeland  will  once  again  be  a  land  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  justice  for  all. 
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CAMBODIA  LAW  SUIT  STATEMENT 


May  2^,  1973 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  time  when  the  institu- 
tions, the  very  roots  of  our  Nation,  face 
severe  tests.  Certainly  the  Watergate 
and  the  Ellsberg  trials  continue  to  put 
each  branch  of  our  Government  up 
against  a  wall  of  the  highest  standards. 

It  was  the  Vietnam  war,  the  wars 
throughout  Southeast  Asia  that  put  the 
Nation,  its  people,  and  institutions  to 
severe  tests.  Too  often  we  were  not  able 
to  respond  well  as  a  nation  to  these 
standards.  My  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress imderstand  full  well  how  we  as  a 
body  failed  to  live  up  to  our  rc^pon- 
fibilitic:;.  Time  and  again  we  failed  to  act 
as  first  one  President  and  then  another 
committed  this  Nation  to  involvement  in 
a  full-scale  war.  It  was  the  pressure  of 
millions  of  Americans  that  finally  al- 
lowed us  to  withdraw  our  men  and  enter 
into  a  peace  agreement.  Millions  of 
Americans  were  thankful  that  our  Nation 
was  no  long.er  risking  the  lives  of 
Americans  nor  bombing  innocent  Asians. 

There  has  been  little  time  to  rejoice. 
The  peace  has  been  a  short-lived  one. 
The  real  truth  is  that  the  bombing  in 
Cambodia  goes  on:  80,000  tons  at  a  cost 
of  SI 60  million  by  the  Pentagon's  own 
estimate  since  the  "'peace  accord"  went 
into  effect.  American  ground  troops  and 
civilian  advisers  remain  in  Laos,  Thai- 
land, and  Cambodia.  Perhaps  the  price  of 
the  war  has  been  lessened  for  Americans, 
but  it  remains  a  tragic  one  for  Cam- 
bodians. 

This  Congress  has  at  long  last  recog- 
nized its  responsibility  for  military 
actions  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Nation. 
Our  action  in  refasing  to  authorize  a 
transfer  of  appropriations  authority  of 
S500  million  for  the  Pentagon  for  mili- 
tary actions  in  Cambodia  is  one  such 
indication.  Our  actions  finally  speak  as 
loud  as  our  words. 

I  believe  that  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress i3  commendable,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  vital  that  we  take  our  confrontation 
of  the  President's  authority  to  wage  war 
in  Cambodia  one  step  further.  The 
arrogance  of  Secretary  Richardson  who 
tells  us  that  he  will  continue  bombing  in 
Cambodia  despite  our  vote  makes  action 
imperative.  Therefore,  eight  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  will  file  suit  today  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot 
Richardson  and  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Robert  Seamans  seeking  a  declara- 
tory judgment  that  without  appropriate 
congressional  authorization,  the  de- 
fendants may  not  take  actions  to  support 
combat  activities  in  Cambodia. 

Further,  the  plaintiffs  also  request  a 
further  judgment  that  in  the  absence  of 
congressional  approval,  any  resumption 
of  actions  in  Vietnam  Is  in  violation  of 
the  law.  There  are  no  American  forces 
stationed  In  Indochina.  The  sole  justifi- 
cation offered  for  American  intrusion 


into  Cambodia  in  1970  was  to  protect 
American  forces  in  Vietnam.  There  are 
no  treaty  obligations  with  Cambodia, 
Congress  has  specifically  prohibited  use 
of  American  groimd  forces  in  Cambodia. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Richardson,  in 
testimony  before  the  Congi'ess,  was  un- 
able to  offer  any  constitutional  basis  for 
the  current  bombing  of  Cambodia.  The 
Cambodian  situation  is  thus  a  clear  legal 
question,  of  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Coplaintiffs  in  this  suit  include  Con- 
gressmen Herman  Badillo,  Ronald  Del- 
LUMs.  Donald  Edwards.  Donald  Fraser, 
Michael  Harrington,  Robert  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Benj.amin  ROSENTHAL,  and  Con- 
gresswoman  Bella  Abzug.  The  lawsuit 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  National 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
suit.  I  believe  that  the  time  is  finally  at 
hand,  the  time  to  end  once  and  for  all  the 
killing  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  time  to 
once  and  for  all  reestablish  the  right  and 
responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  assert 
this  Nation's  warmaking  and  its  peace- 
making powers. 


BEYOND  CIVIC  PIETY 


HON.  JAMES  P.  (JIM)  JOHNSON 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  sermons  of  the 
last  century  referred  to  the  hypocritical 
piety  of  Government  leaders.  The  min- 
ister said  that  when  officials  \\ish  to  do 
a  particularly  evil  deed,  they  bow  their 
public  heads,  bend  their  public  knees, 
and  pray  to  their  public  God  in  whose 
name  all  wickedness  begins. 

On  Sunday,  May  20,  1973,  Dr.  Eugene 
S.  Callender  preached  a  sermon  entitled 
"Beyond  Civic  Piety."  Dr.  Callender  is 
president  of  the  New  York  Urban  Coali- 
tion and  spoke  at  the  National  Presby- 
terian Church  under  appointment  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  1973  National  Church 
Preacher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Dr.  Callender's 
sermon  is  reminiscent  of  the  one  I  earlier 
referred  to.  He  carefully  points  out  the 
danger  of  a  civil  religion  and  says  cor- 
rectly : 

Alongside  our  Christian  religion  there  has 
developed  a  religion  that  superflclally  looks 
like  It,  that  overlaps  It  at  some  points,  but 
which  is  different  from  It  in  essential  re- 
spects. But  some  Americans  do  not  know 
the  difference — the  flag  and  the  cross  arouse 
the  same  sentiments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  our  colleagues 
to  read  Dr.  Callender's  sermon  with  great 
attention,  for  it  contains  a  message  of 
utmost  importance : 

Beyond  Civic  Ftenr 
(By  Dr.  Eugene  S.  Callender) 
Scripture:  Acts  19:  23-41 — "Righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation  but  sin  Is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  Prov.  14:  34. 
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1973 


I  wish  to  speak  this  morning  on  the  theme, 
"Beyond  Civic  Piety." 

There  is  a  form  of  religious  expression  In 
this  nation  which  we  may  call  civic,  or  more 
broadly,  civil  piety.  Scholars  have  identified 
civil  religion,  though  they  are  not  entirely 
agreed  as  to  Its  structure.  Its  content,  or  Us 
functions.  Some  see  It  in  the  President's  par- 
ticipation In  televised  prayer  breakfasts  or 
In  the  cozy  closeness  of  Billy  Graham  and 
the  President  in  White  House  religious  ob- 
servances. Some  see  It  in  the  rituals  of  na- 
tional ceremonies  as  when  a  Kennedy  is 
Inaugurated.  On  such  occasions  the  piety  we 
have  in  mind  is  not  foinid  so  much  In  the 
presence  and  prayers  of  priests,  rabbis,  and 
preachers  as  in  the  appeals  and  arguments 
of  the  address  delivered  by  the  President. 
There  are  many  forms  of  it.  But  its  reality 
Is  a  fict.  It  Is  not  completely  separate  from 
the  plural  strains  that  make  up  the  orga- 
nized religious  bodies  In  America,  but  it  is 
distinguishable  and  as  this  sermon  suggests 
Christians  must  go  beyond  cirtc  piety.  To- 
day they  must  become  prophetically  clearer 
on  the  transcendent  cla!m  which  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  makes 
on  the  unity  and  mission  of  the  church  In 
relation  to  the  unity  and  mission  of  the 
nation. 

Civic  religion  and  its  expression  In  civic 
piety  are  not  new.  All  groups,  tribes,  nations 
form  symbols,  bell"fs.  and  rituals  which 
heighten  group  consciousness,  which  sym- 
bolize values,  which  articulate  shared  ideas 
about  authority  and  its  agencies,  and  which 
conserve  and  unite  the  members.  Some  soci- 
ologists have  argued  that  all  religion  is  but  a 
mode  of  group  consciousness.  In  the  story  in 
Acts  we  have  an  illustration  of  a  city  wlilch 
is  the  center  of  a  cult  and  Identifies  that 
cult — the  worship  of  Artemis — with  the  In- 
terests of  the  city.  A  particular  group  in  the 
city — the  silversmiths — use  the  civic  piety 
for  their  own  purposes.  The  new  faith  of  the 
Christians  threatens  the  special  interests  of 
the  silversmiths  and  they,  in  turn,  arouse 
the  fears  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Ephesians 
by  holding  a  mass  religious  rally  in  the  city. 
By  showing  the  Ephesians  that  the  Roman 
law  was  above  the  rioters  the  clerk  quieted 
them  eventually.  In  due  course  the  Christian 
faith  was  to  be  viewed  as  a  threat  not  only 
to  civic  piety  but  to  imperial  piety  as  well. 

Their  early  Christian  forebears  repeatedly 
found  themselves  In  the  conflict  between 
loyalty  to  their  all  transcending  God  and  the 
Lord  Jesus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Idola- 
try which  the  piety  of  emperor  worship  re- 
quired. The  books  of  saints  and  martyrs  are 
prominently  marked  by  the  stories  of  heroes 
of  the  faith  who  were  victims  of  this  civic 
piety.  The  persecutions  of  the  first  three  hun- 
dred years  are  historical  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  community  understood  it- 
self to  be  called  to  obedience  to  the  Christ 
whose  righteousness  and  mercy  transcended 
the  justice  and  the  peace  of  Caesar  and  Rome. 
The  piety  of  the  City  of  God.  as  St.  Augustine 
showed,  made  of  God's  people  a  pilgrim  peo- 
ple whose  movement  through  history  was  es- 
sentially different  from  the  piety  of  the  City 
of  Eartii,  though  these  two  cities  were  com- 
mingled In  their  day  by  day  membership. 

In  our  day  the  holocaust  of  World  War  II 
dramatized  the  civil  piety  of  national  so- 
cialism that  swept  through  the  German  peo- 
ple, hypnotized  its  youth,  and  infiltrated 
many  churches  In  what  was  called  German 
Christianity.  Belatedly  did  Christian  leaders 
recognize  the  grave  dangers  of  Nazism  and 
the  fundamental  conflict  between  the  Cross 
and  the  Swastika.  What  Is  Instructive  for  us 
Is  the  power  of  a  long,  slow  penetration  of 
nationalism,  militarism,  and  economic 
despair  Into  the  collective  consciousness  of 
both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  So 
when  the  hour  of  decision  came  only  a  mi- 
nority were  spiritually  and  morally  prepared 
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to  be  obedient  to  the  Lord  of  the  church 
and  the  world. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  In  grave  dan- 
ger of  such  a  penetration  by  our  own  civic 
piety — our  own  civU  religion.  The  danger  Is 
that  churciies  will  not  express  and  radiate 
our  authentic  Christian  piety  In  contrast  to 
that  civic  piety.  Alongside  our  Christian  re- 
ligion there  has  developed  a  religion  that 
superficlaUy  looks  like  It,  that  overlaps  it  at 
some  points,  but  which  is  different  from  it 
in  essential  respects.  But  some  Americans 
do  not  know  the  difference — the  flag  and 
the  cross  arouse  the  same  sentiments. 

Wrap  up  In  one  package  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  deism 
of  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  tlie  hymn,  "Amer- 
ica", Washington's  "Farewell  Address", 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  and  Second 
Inaugural,  his  re-establishment  of  Thanks- 
giving Day,  the  institution  of  Memorial  Day, 
Veterans'  Day,  the  century-long  tradition  of 
orations  on  July  Fourth,  the  vision  of  this 
country  as  the  Promised  Land  and  the  model 
for  all  nations  to  follow,  the  repeated  alloca- 
tion to  God  in  the  speeches  of  Presidents 
when  they  are  iuauguruted,  or  deal  with  great 
crises  or  goals,  and  the  inculcations  of  demo- 
cratic values  In  the  public  school  system  with 
(until  recently)  prayers  and  tl:e  salute  to 
the  flag — and  you  have  a  pattern  of  civic 
piety  which  you  can  readily  recognize.  Add 
to  this  our  ethos  of  pood  sportsmanship, 
training  in  the  Scouts  and  Campflre  Girls, 
and  belief  in  the  soundness  of  our  economic 
system — and  you  liave  a  cUister  of  meanings 
aiid  value  that  comprise  what  some  people 
mean  when  they  spe.ik  about  this  country 
being  a  Christian  nation. 

Jefferson  talked  about  our  being  endowed 
by  our  creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  Franklin  taught  in  his  Autobiog- 
raphy that  belief  in  God's  providence  has 
utility  in  promoUng  and  confirming  morality; 
Washington  said  that  "of  all  the  dispositions 
and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity. 
Religion  and  Morality  are  Indlspejisable  sup- 
ports." and  that  we  cannot  expect  national 
morality  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle; 
I^lncoln  gave  a  new  Testament  quality  to  sen- 
timents drawn  from  the  Old  when  in  his 
official  utterances  he  said:  "If  God  wills  that 
(the  Civil  War)  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  unrequited  toll  shall  be  sunk, 
and  untU  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
so  still  it  must  be  said  'the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether'," 
and  then  he  began — "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all"— Lincoln  gave  to 
civic  piety  also  the  great  sacrificial  phrases  of 
the  Gettysburg  address  and  the  mission  "that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  It  was  at  the  dedication  of  a  national 
cemetery  that  the  Gettysburg  address  was 
.spoken.  Arlington  Cemetery  added  the  symbol 
of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  it 
Is  also  now  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  another 
martyred  President  and  of  Its  symbolic 
eternal  flame. 

The  rituals  of  sacrifice  and  memory — of 
personal  and  national  survival — are  fused 
with  mUitarIsm  and  patriotism  in  Memorial 
Day  and  in  Veterans'  Day.  Thanksgiving  Day 
Integrates  family  life  into  civic  piety  as  Me- 
morial Day  Integrates  the  local  community 
Into  the  national  cult.  The  public  school 
system  while  crowding  out  sectarian  Bible 
study  and  compulsory  prayers  serves  to  In- 
troduce chUdren  and  youth  Into  the  cultlc 
celebration  of  the  civil  rituals. 

At  his  Inaugural,  John  F.  Kennedy  re- 
affirmed (as  Robert  H.  Bellah  notes)  the 
religious  legitimation  of  the  highest  political 
authority.  He  said:    "I  have  sworn  before 
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you  and  Almighty  God  the  same  solemn  oath 
oath  otir  forefathers  prescribed  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago."  He  echoes  Jefferson  in  another 
place  when  he  said,  'the  rights  of  man  come 
not  from  the  generosity  of  the  state  but 
from  the  hand  of  God. '  He  also  echoed  the 
mlssional  activist  part  of  religious  sentiment 
when  he  said  m  his  final  words  "here  on 
earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own." 
The  parallels  to  Biblical  appeals  are  c'ear  In 
a  passage  such  as  this : 

"Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again — 
not  as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we 
need — not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  em- 
battled we  are — but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  long  twilight  struggle,  year  in  and  vear 
out,  'rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  In  tribula- 
tion'— a  struggle  against  the  common 
enemies  of  man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease, 
and  war  itself." 

I  shall  refrain  from  illustrations  from  the 
ceremonial  and  political  utterances  of  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Nixon,  not  only  in  the 
Interests  of  time  but  also  to  focus  on  issues 
more  basic  than  politic  related  to  party  and 
personality. 

Now.  how  does  all  this  differ  from  explicit 
Christianity,  though  much  of  It  Is  noble  and 
socially  beneficial? 

This  civic  piety  never  mentions  Christ  and 
with  that  omission  goes  manv  of  the  explicit 
co.^ceptions  of  Christian  communtv.  agape, 
crucifixion,  salvation,  forgiveness,  and  the 
final  end  of  man.  Absent  is  confession  of  sin 
and  of  national  wrong  doing.  With  the 
absence  of  guilt  Is  absence  of  repentance. 

By  and  large  civic  piety  is  a  relision  of 
order,  of  law,  of  national  unitv,  of"uncrl- 
tlcized  values  and  priorities;  "justice  and 
right  are  more  prominent  than  salvation  and 
love. 

Through  much  of  the  earlv  period  the 
analogy  of  America  and  Israel  was  common. 
Europe  is  Eg\-pt.  America  Is  the  promised 
land.  So  Jefferson  said:  "I  shall  need.  too. 
the  favor  of  that  Being  In  whose  hands  we 
are,  who  led  our  fathers,  as  Israel  of  old, 
from  their  native  land  and  planted  them  In 
a  country  fiowlng  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life."  When  these  senti- 
ments are  not  corrected  by  statements  of 
divine  rlghteov.sness  and  judgment,  they  can 
expand  into  self-rlghteotis  and  arrogant  atti- 
tudes of  power.  The  sense  of  mission  fortified 
by  religious  sentiments  becomes  idolatrous 
messianic  policeman  of  the  world.  Instead  of 
a  sense  of  God's  righteous  rule  over  aU  the 
earth  we  get  a  fusion  of  civic  piety  with  belief 
in  God  against  other  political  and  economic 
systems.  Napoleon's  cynicism  that  God  is  on 
the  side  of  the  biggest  battalions  becomes  the 
McCarthy  era's  line  that  God  Is  on  the  side 
of  believers  In  the  greatest  industrial  society 
opposing  atheistic  communism.  The  Ameri"- 
can-Leglon  type  of  ideology  often  invokes 
civic  piety  to  fuse  God.  country  and  flag 
while  attacking  nonconformists  and  liberal 
ideas  and  groups  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a 
far  cry  from  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  to 
McCarthy  and  the  American-Legion— but  in 
our  day  we  are  more  In  grave  danger  of  civic 
piety  being  effectively  harnessed  for  fascist 
and  reactionary  goals  and  purposes  than  for 
clvU  rights  and  responsible  foreign  policies. 
Civic  piety  lacks  by  its  nature  and  func- 
tion a  truly  Christian  Uiilversallsm.  It  simply 
cannot  sjTabolize  adequately  the  unity  of 
mankind.  It  Is  potent  In  legitimating  adven- 
tures In  imperialism.  It  has  been  Impatient 
In  placing  the  U.S.  appropriately  under  the 
rightful  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 
Civic  piety  tends  to  divide  the  world  Into 
those  who  are  on  "our  side"  and  those  on 
the  "other  side."  between  the  "good  guys" 
and  the  "bad  guys."  Instead  of  moving  out 
into  God's  larger  freedom  under  Christ  In- 
spired by  the  Holy  Spirit,  civic  piety  tends  to 
make  us  view  America  as  "the  last  hope  of 
earth." 
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There  are.  of  course,  as  I  have  said,  some 
noble  values  that  have  been  incorporated 
Into  the  clvU  religion  of  America:  but  there 
are  elements  of  conservatism,  self-adulation, 
and  mUltarlsm  so  great  as  to  endanger  the 
poeslblllty  of  achieving  some  kind  of  viable 
and  coherent  world  order. 

ClvU  religion  blunts  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church  by  substituting  a  vague 
providence  for  an  explicit  historical  revela- 
tion: it  tends  to  reduce  so-called  revealed 
religion  to  a  private  matter,  thus  pushing 
church  life  to  the  periphery  of  public  life: 
It  so  stresses  the  pluralism  of  American 
churches  as  to  suggest  that  civic  religion 
alone  can  provide  national  community:  it 
substitutes  its  own  rituals  for  those  of  the 
churches  and  synagogues  gradually  replacing 
them  by  a  ceremonial  piety  that  has  qualita- 
tively different  values;  it  draws  on  biblical 
analogies  but  It  distorts  their  prophetic 
power  and  imagery  in  the  national  Interest. 

In  these  days,  therefore,  the  church  must 
insist  on  the  centrallty  and  sovereignty  of 
Gods  authority  and  the  place  of  Scripture 
and  tradition  and  reformation  in  its  self- 
understanding.  The  church  must  press  its 
place  in  the  community  over  against  the 
state  so  that  freedom  for  full  prophetic 
utterance  Is  assured.  The  church  must  teach 
and  insist  that  no  civic  piety  can  displace 
or  overlook  the  distinctive  realities  we  have 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Moreover,  the  quality  of 
community  life  which  the  church  represents 
has  a  conception  of  peace  which  transcends 
radically  that  of  the  political  community. 
The  church  must  expose  the  explicit  and  im- 
plicit idolatries  inherent  In  civic  piety  and 
expose  the  sham  and  hypocrisy  of  America's 
cultural  religion.  Finally,  since  the  church 
sees  all  history  under  the  Judgment  and  re- 
demption of  God.  It  must  free  Itself  from 
the  pollution  which  has  entered  Its  own  life 
and  pray  continually  for  purgation  and  re- 
newal. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  deny  or  reject 
the  noble  sentiments  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  incorporated  Into  political 
utterances — for  indeed,  Christianity  should 
inform  our  cultural  and  all  cultures.  But  our 
true  calling  Is  always  to  go  beyond  civic  piety 
ar.d  bear  witness  to  the  righteousness  and 
love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

■■Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  {jeople." 


THE  BUDGET  COMES  HOME  TO 
AKRON 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF   OHIO 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  23,  1973,  at  a  public  hearing  in 
Knight  Auditorium  of  AJcron  Univer- 
sity, I  heard  testimony  from  43  witnesses, 
representing  public  and  private  agencies 
in  the  greater  Akron  metropolitan  area, 
on  the  local  impact  of  the  administra- 
tion's fund  impoundments  and  of  the 
President's  proposed  fiscal  1974  budget. 

During  the  course  of  the  testimony  on 
threatened  programs  in  education, 
health,  veteran.s  affairs,  planning  and 
community  development,  housing,  man- 
power, aid  to  the  poor,  environmental 
protection,  law  enforcement,  delinquency 
prevention,  and  cultural  affairs,  many 
witnesses  questioned  the  administra- 
tion's elimination  of  over  100  federally 
funded  categorical  aid  programs  on  the 
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groimds  that  they  are  either  ineffective, 
badly  managed,  or  so  successful  that  they 
can  be  maintained  by  non-Federal  funds. 
Other  witnesses  posed  an  even  more  se- 
rious question,  asking,  "what  are  the 
priorities  of  a  budget  that  eliminates 
domestic  programs  but  raises  the  mili- 
tary appropriation?"  They  emphasized 
the  need  for  a  more  feasible  approach 
than  the  President  has  proposed  for 
meeting  the  people's  needs  while  keeping 
a  ceiling  on  spending. 

Several  common  concerns  underlay 
much  of  the  testimony.  There  was  con- 
siderable confusion  over  what  programs 
would  be  funded  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  supplant  categorical 
aid  programs  by  vaguely  defined  "spe- 
cial revenue  sharing"  programs.  There 
was  serious  concern  over  the  question 
of  fiscal  responsibility  in  abandoning 
partially  completed  projects,  notably  in 
education  and  medical  research,  where  a 
considerable  investment  in  time,  man- 
power, and  Federal  moneys  have  already 
been  made.  Finally,  representatives  of 
nearly  every  social  service  agency  voiced 
dismay  over  proposed  new  guidelines 
limiting  eligibility  for  such  services  as 
child  care,  family  planning,  and  aid  to 
senior  citizens,  the  mentally  retarded, 
handicapped  persons,  drug  addicts,  and 
alcoholics.  According  to  their  testimony, 
the  new  regulations  would  have  the  effect 
of  excluding  the  working  poor  and  other 
disadvantaged  persons  who  are  strug- 
gling to  stay  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary,  by  pro- 
gram areas,  of  the  testimony  taken  at 
the  hearing. 

GENERAL    TESTIMONY 

Robert  H.  Baker,  acting  director  of 
finance  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  voiced 
satisfaction  with  the  special  revenue 
sharing  concept.  Given  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  special  revenue  sharing 
funds,  Baker  said,  the  State  as  a  whole 
would  not  fare  too  badly.  However,  local 
programs  would  be  affected. 

Proposed  cutbacks  on  the  State  level 
would  be  felt  In  library  services.  In  the 
termination  of  the  emergency  employ- 
ment act — resulting  in  a  net  loss  of  $2.6 
million — in  the  loss  of  almost  $400,000 
to  the  agricultural  research  and  devel- 
opment center,  and  in  the  loss  of  al- 
most $5  miUion — excluding  the  work  in- 
centive program — by  the  bureau  of  em- 
ployment services. 

Mr.  Baker  said  that  $400  million  in 
Ohio  fimds  for  1973  have  been  im- 
pounded by  the  President.  This  includes 
$112  million  for  community  develop- 
ment programs:  water  and  sewer,  model 
cities,  urban  renewal,  neight)orhood  fa- 
cilities, and  open  space  land  programs. 

Mr.  Baker  also  cited  the  effects  of  Im- 
poundments on  the  bureau  of  employ- 
ment services,  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, the  Agriculture  Department,  the 
Ohio  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  the  State  department  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Delores  Warren,  representing  the  Ak- 
ron, Cuyahoga  Falls,  and  Kent  Leagues 
of  Women  Voters,  spoke  for  programs 
which  the  league  supports  in  housing, 
education,  social  services  for  the  poor 
and  aged,  and  environmental  protection. 
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In  housing,  the  league  has  asked  that 
the  administration  rescinded  Its  mora- 
torium on  federally  subsidized  housing. 
In  education,  the  league  sees  the  estab- 
lishment and  financing  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  programs  as  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility,  and  questions  the 
States'  and  localities'  willingness  and 
ability  to  do  this.  The  league  questions, 
on  constitutional  grounds,  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  eliminate  social  serv- 
ice programs,  and  also  takes  exception  to 
the  Presidents'  Impoundment  of  funds 
for  sewage  treatment  plant  construction, 
stressing  that  "Federal  assistance  is  es- 
sential, along  with  State  and  local 
money"  to  insure  that  water  quality 
standards  will  be  enforced. 

Cliff  Skeen,  director  of  the  Akron 
Labor  Council  Community  Services  Com- 
mittee. AFL-CIO,  stressed  the  need  to 
reject  the  administration's  callous  aban- 
donment of  social  programs  and  stop 
passing  the  buck  to  States  through  vari- 
ous forms  of  revenue  sharing,  an  ill- 
advised  revival  of  "let  the  States  do  it.' 

Joseph  T.  Sereno,  urban  renewal  man- 
ager for  the  city  of  Akron,  reviewed 
gains  by  the  city  under  the  HUD  com- 
munity development  program,  which 
will  be  terminated  as  of  June  1973.  Akron 
has  received  Federal  urban  renewal 
grants  averaging  $7  million  a  year  for 
the  past  10  years.  Mr.  Sereno  took  ex- 
ception to  the  view  of  proponents  of 
special  revenue  sharing  that  no  city  or 
State  will  receive  less  than  its  previous 
level  of  funding  under  categorical  pro- 
grams. 'This  will  not  be  possible."  he 
said,  "unless  there  is  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  community  development  dol- 
lars, since  a  large  number  of  cities  and 
counties  previously  not  Involved  in  re- 
newal will  become  eligible"  for  special 
revenue-sharing   funds. 

Mr.  Sereno  also  stated  that  the  freez- 
ing of  the  235  and  236  housing  subsidy 
programs  will  Impede  efforts  to  recon- 
struct housing  in  Opportunity  Park,  in 
downtown  Akron.  He  expressed  strong 
criticism  of  the  administration's  fimd- 
Ing  moratorium  on  these  and  other 
urban  development  programs,  and  said: 

The  momentum  we  have  gained  over  the 
past  ten  years,  both  in  programs  and  staff 
capabUitles,  should  not  be  implied  by  a  tWo 
year  moratorium. 

John  Looney,  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  urged  Congress  to 
respond  to  the  administration's  cut- 
backs and  Impoundments  by,  first,  es- 
tablishing a  total  spending  ceiling,  equal 
to  or  lower  than  the  President's,  second, 
setting  a  much  lower  military  spending 
celling  by  eliminating  duplication 
and  mismanagement,  and,  third,  reduc- 
ing unfair  tax  loophole  losses.  Mr.  Looney 
said  that — 

We  now  look  to  Congress  as  almost  a  last 
resort  to  restore  fiscal  responsibility.  In- 
tegrity, wider  respect,  moral  leadership,  and 
common  sense  to  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

EDUCATIOK 

Dr.  Lloyd  W.  Ehill,  assistant  superin- 
tendent for  curriculum  and  Instruction 
for  Akron  public  schools,  testified  in 
favor  of  continuation  of  a  number  of 
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Federal  programs  which  have  greatly 
benefited  Akron  schoolchildren. 

NDEA  title  m  funds  have  been  used 
for  nonconsumable  Instructlonsil  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  science,  mathe- 
matics, history,  economics,  government, 
English,  foreign  languages,  and  Indus- 
trial arts.  Dull  feels — 

We  can  UI  afford  having  capable  profes- 
sional people  working  with  Improper  instruc- 
tional equipment  and  supplies,  to  do  the 
kind  of  quality  teaching  that  ought  to  be 
done  today. 

According  to  Dr.  Dull,  the  elimination 
of  ESEA  title  n  money  for  libraries  and 
learning  resource  centers  would  be  most 
ill  advised.  This  Is  a  period  when  educa- 
tors are  recommending  greater  use  of 
libraries,  and  when  learning  resource,  or 
multimedia,  centers  are  a  focal  point  of 
educational  activity  In  many  schools. 

The  percentage  of  children  from  ADC 
homes  In  Akron  schools  has  Increased 
from  8.5  percent  to  4.5  percent  In  the 
past  7  years.  Dr.  Dull  urged  the  continu- 
ation of  ESEA  title  I  funds  for  disad- 
vantaged children  If  "we  are  to  have  any 
depth  of  concern  at  all  about  the  nature 
of  our  big  cities." 

Dr.  Dull  also  strongly  urged  that  Fed- 
eral funds  for  vocational  education  and 
education  of  the  handicapped  be  In- 
creased. Vocational  funds  used  In  Akron 
for  Y-Noah  and  Camp  Rex  prevocatlonal 
programs  "are  making  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference in  the  saving  of  about  165  youth 
annually  who  have  been  heading  toward 
crime,"  Dull  said. 

James  W.  McGrath,  associate  provost 
and  dean  of  graduate  school  and  re- 
search, Kent  State  University,  criticized 
the  withdrawal  of  Federal  support  for 
higher  education  and  research.  "Progress 
and  well-being  of  this  society  depends 
more  than  ever  before  on  our  educated 
and  talented  citizens,"  he  stated.  "Our 
problems  require  the  most  skilled  and 
inteUigent  attack." 

NSF  and  NIH  funding  for  basic  re- 
search has  decreased.  Though  NSF 
claims  there  will  be  an  Increase  In  effec- 
tive spending  for  fiscal  1974,  due  to  the 
release  of  previously  impounded  funds, 
Dean  McGrath  stated  the  Increase  Is 
barely  enough  to  cover  Inflation,  espe- 
cially In  scientific  equipment  costs.  As  a 
result.  Equipment-related  programs  have 
been  eliminated,  and  equipment  requests 
in  project  grants  are  discouraged. 

The  cuts  in  NIH  research  budgets,  ex- 
cept for  heart  disease  and  cancer  re- 
search, are.  in  Dean  McGrath's  view,  a 
••shocking  blow  to  basic  research  in  physi- 
cal ^nd  mental  health  fields. 

Impoundment  of  funds  for  science 
education  and  institutional  support  has 
been  especially  severe  for  the  past  2 
years,  McGrath  stated,  resulting  in  con- 
fusion in  the  Science  Foundation's  edu- 
cational programs  and  Increasing  the 
difficulties  in  maintaining  quality  re- 
search at  a  time  when  State  budgets 
and  private  giving  for  basic  research 
were  also  reduced. 

McGrath  criticized  the  Increased  tar- 
geting of  NSF  funds  in  the  areas  of  ap- 
plied research  and  Industrial  process  en- 
gineering, at  the  expense  of  basic  re- 
search In  other  fields. 

Federal  support  to  graduate  students 
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has  declined  by  almost  two-thirds  since 
1969.  McGrath  detailed  how  eight  Fed- 
eral fellowships  and  traineeships  at  Kent 
State  University  have  been  phased  out. 
All  will  be  terminated  by  the  end  of  the 
1973-74  academic  year,  and  the  uni- 
versity. Dean  McGrath  noted,  has  been 
unable  to  make  up  the  decrease  In  Fed- 
eral support.  The  Higher  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  would  have  pro- 
vided relief  through  title  X,  graduate 
programs,  but  the  administration  does 
not  propose  to  fund  these  programs  In 
the  new  budget. 

McGrath  mentioned  other  severe  re- 
ductions in  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1974 
budget:  elimination  of  NIH  traineeships 
and  fellowships  for  health  professional 
researchers;  virtual  elimination  of  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971;  elimination 
of  funds  for  vocatlonsd  education. 

Robert  W.  Larson,  director.  University 
of  Akron  student  financial  aid,  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Johnson,  director.  Kent  State 
University  student  financial  aid,  testified 
jointly  that  the  budget  has  knocked 
down  the  roof  and  walls  of  our  time- 
tested  financial  aid  program. 

The  budget  does  not  provide  funds  for 
National  Defense  Student  Loans  or  Sup- 
plemental Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  which  will  affect  over  2,700  stu- 
dents at  Alo-on  and  Kent  State  Univer- 
sities. 

The  funding  level  for  the  college  work- 
study  program,  which  has  provided  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  college  stu- 
dents is  $20  million  less  than  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Funding  for  nursing  loan  and  scholar- 
ship grant  programs  is  reduced  to  about 
one-third  of  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents at  KSU  and  AU  will  be  directly 
affected. 

Both  Johnson  and  Larson  were  skepti- 
cal that  the  law  enforcement  education 
program  funds,  eliminated  from  the  1974 
budget,  would  be  funded  through  special 
revenue  sharing,  and  are  concerned 
about  the  750  students  receiving  LEEP 
loans  and  grants  at  Kent  State  and 
Akron  Universities. 

Though  the  budget  Includes  funding 
of  $622  million  for  the  new  basic  oppor- 
tunity grant  program,  proposed  as  the 
foundation  of  all  federally  supported  aid 
to  students.  Johnson  and  Larson  esti- 
mate this  is  only  62  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated $1  billion — needed — to  make  the 
program  effective. 

Johnson  and  Larson  urged  the  reten- 
tion of  aid  programs  at  adequate  levels 
and  warned  that  the  administration's 
budget.  If  funded  as  requested,  will  have 
a  profound  and  disastrous  effect  on  col- 
lege students  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Linnea  E.  Henderson,  dean  of  the 
school  of  nursing.  Kent  State  University, 
elaborated  further  on  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  budget  on  the  S'a-year-old 
nursing  baccalaureate  program.  Under 
the  budget,  the  school  of  nursing  would 
lose  almost  $200,000  In  operating  funds 
plus  an  anticipated  half  a  million  or 
more  In  proposed  special  projects.  In  ad- 
dition, over  $100,000  would  be  lost  in 
direct  scholarship  aid  to  students  and 
over  $2  million  for  a  much  needed  school 
of  nursing  building. 
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Dr.  Henderson  disputed  HEW  Secre- 
tary Weinberger's  contention  that  funds 
from  State  and  local  governments,  pri- 
vate sources,  and  patient  care  revenues 
can  be  substituted  for  Federal  financing 
of  nursing  education.  The  Kent  State 
school  of  nursing,  she  stated,  was  estab- 
lished when  2  large  and  nationally  ac- 
claimed hospital  nursing  programs  were 
discontinued  because  of  the  expense  to 
the  hospitals.  With  today's  prices,  she 
added,  patients  can  no  longer  afford  to 
subsidize  nursing  education. 

She  expressed  great  concern  over  the 
loss  of  funds  for  a  building.  The  Kent 
State  school  of  nursing  Is  presently 
housed  on  the  second  and  third  floors 
of  the  old  health  center,  with  the  campus 
police  occupying  the  first  floor. 

KXALTH 

Dr.  John  D.  Morely,  director  of  health 
for  the  city  health  department,  sup- 
ported spending  controls  and  the  evalua- 
tion and  reduction  of  some  programs, 
particularly  overlapping  planning  agen- 
cies, but  stressed  that  we  need  to  proceed 
In  an  orderly  manner  with  sufficient 
notice  and  information  to  commimltles. 
agencies,  and  people. 

Dr.  Morely  said  he  feared  the  loss  of 
Federal  leadership  and  innovation  in  de- 
veloping new  and  better  approaches  to 
some  of  our  social  programs.  He  felt  the 
cutbacks  In  grants  for  health  manpower 
training  were  especially  serious,  and  was 
disturbed  by  the  fund  cuts  In  alcoholism 
programs,  which,  he  stated,  come  at  a 
time  when  the  public  is  becoming  aware 
of  alcoholism  as  a  major  public  health 
related  problem. 

Gordon  B.  McKeeman.  DJD..  president, 
board  of  trustees,  and  Arthur  D.  Ziegler, 
M.P.H.,  executive  director,  Summit- 
Portage  County  comprehensive  health 
planning  agency,  also  commented  on  the 
confusion  regarding  the  future  of 
health- related  Federal  programs. 

The  ratio  of  medicEil  practitioners  to 
population  in  the  Akron  metropolitan 
area  is  already  much  below  communities 
of  comparable  size  in  Ohio  and  nation- 
ally, they  said.  With  the  need  for  profe5- 
slonal  and  paraprofesslonal  health  man- 
power Increasing,  they  ese  concerned 
about  the  termination  of  capitation  pay- 
ments for  schools  of  nursing,  veterinarj- 
medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  and  po- 
diatry, and  the  discontinuance  of  special 
programs  for  allied  health. 

Outpatient  care  facilities,  a  local  need. 
McKeeman  and  Ziegler  said,  will  no 
longer  be  built  through  the  Hill-Burton — 
Harris — program,  which  is  being  phased 
out.  They  also  expressed  concern  that 
public  long-term  care  facilities,  for  those 
who  cannot  aSford  private  nursing  or  cus- 
todial care,  will  no  longer  {>e  assisted 
through  Hill-Burton  fimds. 

Regional  medical  programs  will  no 
longer  be  funded,  and  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  there  would  be  insufficient 
funds  for  already  understaffed  planning 
organizations  to  carr>^  out  responsibilities 
the  RMP's  had  assumed. 

McGeeman  and  Ziegler  said  that  the 
continuation  of  maternal  health  care 
and  projects  grants  Is  In  doubt  because 
no  funds  are  allocated  for  them  In  the 
fiscal  year  1974  HEW  budget,  and  there 
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has  been  no  indication  that  additional 
dollars  will  go  to  the  States  for  this 
purpose. 

David  L.  Cox,  executive  director,  Sum- 
mit County  mental  health  and  retarda- 
tion— 648 — board,  and  Dr.  Suzanne  Het- 
trick,  executive  director,  Portage  County 
mental  health  and  retardation — 648 — 
board,  spoke  on  program  cuts  in  both 
counties. 

Mr.  Cox  stated  that  proposed  regula- 
tory limitations  and  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral funds  would  affect  community 
health  centers,  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  treatment  programs,  alcoholism 
services,  and  services  to  the  developmen- 
tally  disabled  and  mentally  retarded.  He 
emphasized  that  these  preventath'e  and 
early  treatment  services  minimize  long 
term  and  potentially  more  costly  chronic 
care  programs  in  the  future. 

If  proposed  title  IVa  regtilations  are 
enacted.  Summit  County  would  lose 
$130,000  in  1  year  for  present  services  and 
an  estimated  $200,000  for  anticipated 
programs.  Expiration  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  would  mean 
the  loss  of  over  $3  million  over  the  next 
5  years.  In  addition,  a  model  alcoholism 
program  designated  for  Akron  will  go 
by  the  wayside,  and  cutbacks  in  Federal 
support  for  community  based  drug  pro- 
grams could  result  in  a  loss  to  the  county 
up  to  $2  million — over — 8  years.  The  re- 
sult of  these  fund  cutbacks,  according  to 
Cox,  is  that  the  Summit  County  648 
board  must  now  either  deny  some  antici- 
pated services  or  attempt  a  substantial 
increase  in  real  estate  taxes. 

Cox  feels  it  is  um-ealistic  to  expect  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  to  take  care  of  these 
programs.  Revenue  sharing  money,  he 
stated,  is  being  charmeled  to  communi- 
ties where  there  is  no  traditional  support 
for  mental  health  and  retardation,  and 
the  funds  will  be  spent  on  much  needed 
services,  no  doubt,  highways,  garages, 
sewers,  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Hettrick  enumerated  programs  in 
Portage  County  which  are  in  varying  de- 
grees of  jeopardy.  These  include: 

First.  Portage  family  counseling  and 
mental  health  center,  aftercare  for  pa- 
tients in  psychiatric  hospitals — read- 
justment to  community  and  prevention 
of  return — $25,000,  source,  314(d),  Pub- 
lic Health  Services  Act. 

Second.  Commimity  house  proposal  for 
a  work  enterprise  program  for  chroni- 
cally unemployable — $25,000,  source,  314 
(d). 

Third.  Town  Hall  II  help  line,  drug 
education  and  crisis  intervention  cen- 
ter—$52.000— 75  percent  of  its  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Fourth.  Portage  family  counseling  and 
mental  health  center;  approximately  40 
percent  ofii  case  load  qualifies  for  title 
IVa  reimbursement  $40,000 — program 
cost. 

Fifth.  Portage  information  and  refer- 
ral service — would  terminate — $25,000 — 
program  cost. 

Sixth.  Mental  health  manpower  will 
be  affected  by  the  loss  of  NIMH  training 
grant  of  the  psychology  department  of 
Kent  State  University. 

Seventh.  Children's  services  center,  a 
diagnostic  clinic  for  children  with  sus- 
pected developmental  disabilities,  slated 
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to  begin  operation  July  1973,  with  pro- 
portion of  funds  from  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act. 

Eighth.  Loss  of  model  program  fimds 
for  alcoholism  under  the  Hughes  Act 
would  eliminate  a  planned  outpatient 
alcoholism  clinic  and  adjunct  mental 
health  service  for  alcoholics  and  fami- 
lies over  $20,000 — program  cost. 

Dr.  Hettrick  said  that  the  major  ef- 
fects of  cutbacks  and  regulation  changes 
would  be  felt  on  future  plans  of  the  Port- 
age County  648  board,  which  now  has  a 
very  modest  mental  health  and  retarda- 
tion program. 

Dr.  Louis  Kacalieff,  medical  director, 
the  Akron  child  guidance  center,  cited 
the  findings  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  of  Children,  which  in  1965 
found  that  despite  the  fact  we  are  the 
richest  world  power,  we  have  no  unified 
commitment  to  our  children  and  youth. 
He  expressed  concern  for  the  almost 
21,000  children  in  Summit  County  alone 
who  need  assistance  with  emotional  dif- 
ficulties at  some  level  of  intervention. 

Programs  made  possible  through  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
and  title  IVa  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1968,  were  just  begin- 
ning to  have  an  effect  in  this  neglected 
area,  according  to  Kacalieff.  The  danger 
of  the  proposed  cutbacks  and  impoimd- 
ments  of  Federal  funds  is  to  leave  us  with 
no  alternatives  but  to  scrap  plans,  to  re- 
turn to  the  middle  ages  of  social  service 
programing. 

Howard  Lischeron,  executive  director, 
Plarmed  Parenthood  Association  of  Sum- 
mit County,  referred  to  the  confusion 
surrounding  future  funds  for  family 
planning.  Planned  Parenthood  had  re- 
ceived two-third  of  its  funding  under 
title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
which  expires  June  30,  1973. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1974  fimdlng 
seems  to  indicate  that  fvmds  would  be 
sought  under  title  III,  section  314,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  since 
this  also  expires  June  30,  1973,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  hint  as  to  how  the  admin- 
istration proposes  to  fund  family  plan- 
ning programs  after  June  this  year. 

Lischeron  also  noted  that  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  funds  for  family 
plarming  between  1972  and  1974,  despite 
the  target  set  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  all 
women  in  need  be  served  by  1975. 

New  regulations  proposed  for  title  IVa 
social  service  funds  would  make  It  al- 
most impossible  for  those  funds  to  be 
utilized,  according  to  Lischeron.  One  of 
the  proposed  regulations  would  limit  eli- 
gibility to  recipients  likely  to  need  finan- 
cial assistance  within  6  months.  Since 
the  usual  gestation  period  is  9  months, 
the  provision  of  family  planning  services 
cannot  avoid  a  birth  and  possible 
dependency  within  the  time  period  spe- 
cified in  the  new  regulations,  Lischeron 
pointed  out. 

Dr.  David  A.  Groldthwalte,  professor  of 
biochemistry,  Case-Western  Reserve 
University,  commented  on  the  adminis- 
tration's decision  to  concentrate  Federal 
funds  on  cancer  and  heart  research, 
while  dramatically  cutting  funds  for  re- 
search on  other  diseases. 
Though  supporting  a  major  effort  to 
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conquer  cancer,  the  doctor  disagrees  with 
the  Cancer  Institute's  policy  of  research 
by  contract  which  does  not  necessarily 
get  the  best  talent  and — may  miss  many 
original  ideas  which  require  exploration 
before  they  are  ready  for  a  contract. 
Goldthwaite  noted  further  that  some  of 
the  moves  outlined  for  fiscal  year  1974 
are  made  at  the  expense  of  basic  re- 
search which  could  provide  a  cure  for 
cancer. 

He  also  expressed  concern  about  the 
elimination  of  training  grants,  which 
discriminates  against  students  in  the  low- 
and  middle-income  brackets.  He  ques- 
tion how  the  average  Ph.  D.  in  biochemis- 
try would  pay  back  a  private  loan  for  his 
training  which  may  cost  him  $30,000  to 
$35,000  and  take  7  years. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  to 
discontinue  training  grants  will  have 
considerable  impact  on  both  the  uni- 
versities and  the  supply  of  well-trained 
medical  scientists  10  years  from  now, 
Dr.  Goldthwaite  said. 

VETERANS     AFFAIRS 

James  Comedy,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  opposed 
changes  in  veterans  programs  because 
these  programs  have  been  and  always 
will  be  the  cost  of  war. 

Comedy  called  for  support  of  several 
bills  deaUng  with  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans. He  stated  that  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  have  had  to  turn  away 
veterans  needing  medical  care  to  improve 
the  staff/patient  ratio.  Despite  this,  the 
VA  ratio  is  far  below  community  hospi- 
tals. Comedy  said  the  Veterans  Medical 
Care  Act  <H.R.  2828)  would  halt  further 
cuts  in  veterans  hospital  care,  and  he 
criticized  the  President's  veto  of  a  similar 
bill  passed  last  year.  The  VFW  is  also 
critical  of  the  reduction  in  funds  for 
medical  research  and  the  elimination  of 
the  Medical  School  Assistance  Act  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974  budget. 

Mr.  Comedy  then  addressed  himself  to 
the  problems  of  disabled  veterans.  An  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  cut  benefits  for 
disabled  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
been  withdrawn,  but  the  VFW  is  seeking 
support  for  H.R.  4185,  which  would  freeze 
the  rating  schedule.  Veterans  receiving 
nonservice  pensions  will  lose  $267  million 
this  year,  according  to  Comedy,  due  to 
the  20-percent  social  security  increase. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  budget  to 
amend  this.  Also  of  concern  is  an  admin- 
istration proposal  to  include  a  wife's  in- 
come in  determining  a  veteran's  eligibil- 
ity for  pension. 

Mr.  Comedy  ended  his  testimony  with 
a  plea  for  assistance  to  the  over  200,000 
unemployed  Vietnam  veterans. 

HOUSING 

Dr.  Juliet  Saltman,  president.  Pair 
Housing  Contact  Service,  expressed  deep 
concern  over  the  administration's  cur- 
rent housing  moratoriimi  and  proposed 
budget  cuts.  FHCS  feels  that  the  admin- 
istration has  noted  the  abuses  of  the 
housing  subsidy  programs,  but  has  failed 
to  note  the  benefits  of  these  programs,  if 
properly  administered. 

Dr.  Saltman  urged  the  President  to  re- 
scind the  freeze  on  subsidized  housing, 
release  all  impounded  funds  for  housing 
and  other  social  and  economic  programs. 
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develop  legislative  improvements  and 
budgetary  allocations  to  meet  housing 
needs,  and  to  insure  that  all  Federal  pro- 
grams are  utilized  affirmatively  to 
achieve  genuine  equality  of  opportunity. 

Joseph  P.  Petracca,  representing  the 
Home  Builders  Association,  concentrated 
on  the  FHA  235  and  236  programs,  par- 
ticularly the  difficulties  encountered  by 
builders  who  were  operating  on  the 
strength  of  conditional  commitments 
from  FHA  when  the  moratorium  was  im- 
posed. These  builders  have  invested  cap- 
ital, but,  Mr.  Petracca  stated,  are  now 
left  with  no  method  by  which  to  sell 
their  product. 

Most  of  these  units  were  built  on  inner- 
city  renewal  land.  According  to  Petracca, 
the  people  who  can  afford  it  won't  buy 
It  or  rent  it.  The  buyers  who  want  it, 
cannot  afford  it  without  the  aid  of  a  sub- 
sidy. 

The  program  was  far  superior  to  any 
program  that  would  give  direct  grants  to 
the  homebuyer  or  renter,  Petracca  said. 

Dr.  John  D.  Morley,  director  of 
health,  Akron  City  Health  Department, 
addressed  himself  to  another  FHA  235 
program.  The  bulk  of  Dr.  Morley's  testi- 
mony has  been  summarized  in  the  section 
on  health. 

The  rehabilitation  program  of  FHA 
235  has  provided  an  opportimity  for 
enterprising  contractors  to  purchase  and 
totally  rehabilitate  vacant  and  aban- 
doned houses  for  eventual  sale  to  lower- 
and  middle-income  families.  Dr.  Morley 
said.  He  feels  that  the  program  has 
proven  successful  in  the  Akron  area  in 
preserving  our  existing  housing  stock. 

Dr.  Morley  also  expressed  concern  over 
the  cutoff  of  312  loan  fimds,  which  pro- 
vides low  interest  loans  to  qualified 
homeowners.  He  finds  this  particularly 
disturbing  as  these  funds  are  repayable. 
Dr.  Morley  further  stated  that  this  pro- 
gram should  not  only  be  continued,  but 
expanded. 

PLANNING  AND  AAEA  DEVELOPMENT 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Lance  of  the  school  of 
home  economics  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity is  involved  in  many  university 
and  community  organizations  in  Portage 
County  that  are  affected  by  the  cut- 
backs and  changes  in  titles  IVa  and  IVb 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Dr.  Lance  has  helped  establish  an 
Interdisciplinary  university-community 
organization  called  the  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Human  Services,  whose 
function  is  to  deal  with  the  complex 
human  problems  related  to  delinquency, 
school  dropouts,  learning  problems, 
marital  disruption,  mental  illness,  and 
unemployment.  His  primary  concern  is 
that  the  change  in  eligibility  guidelines 
will  result  in  services  that  are  aimed  at 
the  old-style  maintenance  approaches 
rather  than  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Of  equal  concern  is  the  reduction  of 
social  services  to  what  seems  to  amount 
to  day  care  only  that  fail  to  reduce  many 
school-related  problems  that  later  be- 
come the  community-at-large  problems. 

Dr.  Lance  claims  that  the  proposed 
changes  will  destroy  the  creative  efforts 
begun  just  this  past  year  by  the  Welfare 
Department — that  will  reduce  the  need 
for  other  more  expensive  maintenance 
programs. 
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Ray  Robinson,  executive  director  of 
Tri-County  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, stunmarized  local  programs  and 
plans  currently  dependent  on  Federal 
aid,  adding  that  lack  of  official  notifica- 
tion as  to  the  scope  and  specifics  of 
the  administration's  intended  cutbacks 
makes  it  difficult  to  discuss  the  regional 
impact  of  these  changes. 

First.  Federal  Sewer  and  Water  par- 
ticipation is  25  percent,  and  Robinson 
sees  little  likelihood  that  sufficient  alter- 
nate sources  of  funding  could  be  tapped, 
resulting  in  numerous  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  residential  projects  being 
threatened  or  indefinitely  postponed, 
and  jeapardizing  the  expansion  of  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Second.  Urban  Renewal  and  Neighbor- 
hood Development  programs — although 
central  city  concerns,  the  programs  have 
regional  impact.  If  major  efforts  are  not 
forthcoming,  business  and  industrial 
concerns  may  leave  the  cities  and  possi- 
bly the  region.  It  is  unlikely,  Robinson 
said,  that  support  would  come  from  the 
private  sector  if  public  funds  are 
unavailable. 

Third.  Housing — though  private 
money  is  being  investigated  for  low  in- 
come and  elderly  housing,  it  is  unlikely 
this  will  come  soon  enough  or  to  the  ex- 
tent needed  to  compensate  for  reduced 
Federal  funds.  It  is  essential  the  Gtov- 
ernment  continue  assisting  housing  plans 
either  through  continuation  of  existing 
HUD  and  FHA  programs  or  through 
special  revenue  sharing. 

Fourth.  Public  facilities — community 
and  safety  buildings,  county  office  space, 
fire  stations,  improvements  to  the  Akron- 
Canton  airport,  are  some  of  the  needed 
projects  in  the  cities  and  suburbs  jeop- 
ardized by  budget  cuts. 

Fifth.  Open  space — with  the  growing 
and  competing  demands  for  land  u.'^e, 
there  are  few  financing  alternatives 
other  than  massive  public  subsidy  avail- 
able to  the  already  heavily  urbanized 
Tri-County  region.  Robinson  considers 
open  space  conservation  a  critical  ele- 
ment in  the  total  regional  development 
plan. 

Sixth.  Social  programs — private  funds 
cannot  compensate  for  any  significant 
reduction  in  public  support  for  social 
programing,  which  communities  should 
continue  to  deliver  without  a  break  in 
continuity,  or  much  earlier  groundwork 
may  be  lost. 

Seventh.  Planning — comprehensive 
planning  is  essential  if  all  needs  are  to 
be  coordinated  and  integrated,  yet  a 
continually  smaller  amount  of  Federal 
assistance  has  been  available  for  county 
and  local  planning,  resulting  in  a  gen- 
eral deterioration  of  county  and  local 
planning  capabilities.  The  emphasis  on 
returning  government  to  local  govern- 
ments must  include  the  return  of  funds 
or  new  financing  capabilities. 

MANPOWER 

Ron  Oskar,  of  the  public  employment 
program,  city  of  Akron,  testified  that  the 
grant  for  the  city,  under  .section  5  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  had  been 
divided  between  the  city,  the  Akron 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Akron 
Metropolitan  Regional  Transit  Authority. 
The  program  had  benefited  returned  vet- 
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erans,  minority  groups,  and  other  dis- 
advantaged persons,  with  over  25  percent 
of  those  in  the  program  placed  in  regu- 
larly funded  public  or  private  employ- 
ment after  the  first  year. 

Section  6,  EEA  money  had  benefited 
the  model  neighborhood,  wher?  imem- 
ployment  was  over  6  percent,  Mr.  Oskar 
said. 

Kenneth  Herbert  is  director  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
program,  which,  since  1966,  has  served 
annually  more  than  500  disadvantaged 
trainees  and  Vietnam  veterans.  Through 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  the  program  provides  vocational 
skill  training,  basic  education,  guidance 
and  counseling. 

Mr.  Herbert  urged  passage  of  a  new 
Manpower  Training  and  Employment 
Act  to  replace  the  act  of  1962,  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  Ohio  Association  of 
Manpov,er  Administrators,  has  made 
self-sustaining  taxpayers  of  our  former 
recipients  of  social  services. 

Also  testifying  with  Herbert  were  two 
manpower  graduates.  Mrs.  Susan  Eller- 
son,  and  Michael  Yovanovich.  Mr.  Yo- 
vanovich,  had  never  held  a  job  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  now  employed  as  a 
welder,  a  skill  he  was  taught  in  the  man- 
power program.  Mrs.  Ellerson  holds  a 
responsible  position  as  senior  record 
clerk  with  a  local  firm,  as  a  result  of  the 
clerical  skills  training  she  received. 

Lewis  G.  Robinson,  executive  director 
of  the  Opportunities  Industrializations 
Center,  Inc.,  testified  that  one  out  of 
every  seven  citizens  in  the  city  of  Akron 
is  part  of  the  subculture  of  unemployed, 
imder employed,  the  aged,  the  youths, 
those  on  welfare,  the  high  school  drop- 
outs, and  those  who  have  been  institu- 
tionalized. 

Even  with  all  present  Federal,  county. 
and  city  agencies  which  provide  services 
of  education,  prevocational,  and  voca- 
tional training,  only  one-fifth  of  this  sub- 
culture can  be  reached  armually. 

Shifting  the  responsibility  from  the 
national  to  the  local  level,  Robinson  said, 
will  serve  to  force  local  and  national 
agencies  that  service  the  poor  to  scramble 
among  themselves  for  local  money,  which 
will  further  divide  oiu-  communities  along 
racial,  religious,  ethnic,  generation  and 
sexual  lines. 

AID  TO  THE  POOR 

Al  Cox.  chairman  of  the  Model  Cities 
Commission,  stated  that  there  has  been  a 
36  percent  cut — from  $3,407,000  to  $2,- 
180,000 — in  Akron's  supplemental  fund 
grant  for  each  12  month  period.  The  im- 
pact of  this  budget  cut  on  existing  pro- 
grams is  as  follows : 

The  Montessori  School. — Proposed 
plans  to  expand  this  preschool  educa- 
tional project  from  50  to  75  children,  and 
to  begin  a  junior  class — ages  5  to  8 — 
have  been  dropped. 

Day  care  centers. — Plans  for  program 
changes,  including  night  care,  short  term 
temporary  care,  and  so  forth,  have  been 
eliminated. 

Career  opportunities  project. — The 
program,  utilizing  model  neighborhood 
residents  as  paraprofessionals  while 
they  work  for  a  BA  in  education,  will  be 
cut  back. 

The  unwed  parents  project. — This  pro- 
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gram,  providing  educational,  health, 
counseling,  and  social  services  to  unwed 
pregnant  girls,  will  be  phased  out  by 
December  1973,  unless  community 
sources  of  funding  can  be  found. 

Infant  stimulation. — This  demonstra- 
tion project  for  very  young  children  will 
be  dropped. 

Youth  services  bureau. — Coimselors 
will  be  laid  off  and  services  reduced. 

Environmental  services. — Garbage  bag 
distribution  service  will  be  eliminated 
and  several  staff  of  the  project  will  be 
released. 

Neighborhood  arts. — Plans  for  a  rec- 
reational and  cultural  facility  have  been 
dropped. 

Family  planning. — Model  Cities'  por- 
tion of  the  local  share  for  a  family  plan- 
ning grant  will  be  reduced. 

Richard  Landis,  director  of  the  Sum- 
mit County  Legal  Aid  Association,  fears 
for  the  future  of  competent  and  aggres- 
sive legal  representation  of  the  poor. 
Two- thirds  of  the  agency's  income  has 
been  provided  through  the  OfiQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  through  the  com- 
munity action  council.  When  CAC  is  ter- 
minated, financial  support  will  be  termi- 
nated, and  the  effect,  according  to  Lan- 
dis will  be  catastrophic.  From  a  projected 
4,000  clients  for  the  year,  the  agency 
would  be  reduced  to  serving  600  clients, 
at  most. 

Landis  has  investigated  alternatives 
for  funds,  but  has  found :  First,  approval 
will  come  too  late  to  make  the  agency  a 
direct  grantee;  Second,  legal  services  are 
excluded  from  receiving  money  under 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Though  he  approves  the  American  Bar 
Association's  proposal  for  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  he  voiced 
several  reservations  about  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  for  such  an  agency. 
Undue  political  pressures  would  result, 
Mr.  Landis  said,  if  the  board  of  the  new 
Corporation  were  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, or  if  funds  for  the  new  agency 
came  through  Special  Revenue  Sharing, 
with  decisions  made  by  State  and  local 
ofBcials. 

Robert  T.  McDonald,  acting  director 
of  the  Summit  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, discussed  the  concern  over  the 
changes  in  regulations  under  title  rVa 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Restrictions  on  eligibility  for  service, 
particularly  changes  narrowing  the  defi- 
nitions of  former  and  potential  recipients 
of  assistance  would,  according  to  Mc- 
Donald, eliminate  a  large  group  of  per- 
sons most  amenable  to  preventative 
intervention. 

The  redefinition  of  mandator^'  and  op- 
tional services  in  the  proposed  regula- 
tions would  eliminate  services  which,  in 
McDonald's  words,  are  first  priorities  in 
Summit  County.  These  include  child  de- 
velopment services,  family  life  education, 
legal  services,  placement  services,  un- 
married parents  services,  and  special 
needs  services. 

Don  Ellis,  director.  Summit  County 
Community  Action  Council,  and  Tracy 
Lewis,  director.  Portage  County  CAC, 
both  testified  of  the  effects  on  the  poor 
of  the  termination  of  their  agencies, 
emphasizing     that     CAC's     have     been 
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unique  advocates  of  rights  and  needs  of 
persons  suffering  poverty,  and  that  no 
program  has  acted  in  this  way  before,  nor 
is  one  proposed  for  the  future. 

William  McMillan,  president  of  the 
Akron  chapter.  NAACP,  supported  both 
Mr.  Ellis'  and  Mr.  Cox's  statements,  and 
urged  support  of  poverty  programs 
threatened  by  impoundment  or  cutbacks. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Douglas  Hasbrouck,  of  the  Ohio  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  stated 
that  progress  on  the  cleanup  of  Ohio's 
waters  will  be  seriously  impeded  if  Fed- 
eral funding  policies  are  not  clarified. 

He  referred  to  126  badly  needed  sew- 
age and  water  treatment  projects,  only 
half  of  which  will  be  funded  because  of 
cutbacks.  The  list  of  126,  he  pointed  out, 
does  not  represent  the  actual  number 
needed  in  Ohio  to  meet  goals  set  down 
by  the  1965  Federal  Water  Quality  Act 
and  does  not  even  begin  to  take  into  ac- 
count standards  outlined  by  the  1972 
Federal  water  quality  legislation  or  goals 
established  by  Ohio's  EPA. 

Hasbrouck  emphasized  that  each  of 
the  126  projects  is  a  badly  needed  facil- 
ity that  probably  will  only  be  placed  un- 
der construction  if  Federal  help  is  avail- 
able. 

YOXn-H     PROGRAMS 

Richard  Ondecker,  director  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  for  the  Akron 
public  schools,  stated  that  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  a  program  considered  one 
of  the  more  positive  manpower  programs 
nationally  is  being  phased  out. 

Forty  students  annually  who  have 
completed  the  NYC  program  are  gradu- 
ated from  the  Akron  public  schools,  and 
statistics  show  that  underachievers  and 
students  with  poor  attendance  records 
improve  markedly  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Ondecker  also  expressed  great  concern 
over  the  summer  NYC  program,  which 
reached  1,190  students  in  1972. 

Charles  L.  Prj'ce.  regional  administra- 
tor of  the  Ohio  Youth  Commission,  testi- 
fied that  the  commission's  activities  in 
the  areas  of  delinquency  prevention, 
vocational  education,  and  health  care 
would  be  seriously  hampered  by  Federal 
funding  cuts.  Pryce  said  the  youth  com- 
mission is  directly  affected  by  Federal 
funding  in  three  primary  areas — title  I 
of  the  Educational  Act — ESEA — LEA  A — 
and  title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

According  to  Pryce.  the  youth  commis- 
sion has  utilized  ESEA  title  I  funds  for 
many  years.  The  commission's  present 
title  I  funding  level  is  approximately 
$700,000  per  year.  Pryce  testified  that 
these  funds  provide,  among  other  things, 
for  employment  of  teacher  aides,  teach- 
ing specialists,  and  equipment  needed  for 
remedial  programs  in  reading,  math,  and 
speech  therapy.  With  cutbacks  in  ESEA 
title  I  funds,  Pryce  said,  decreases  in 
both  the  scope  and  quality  of  the  youth 
commission's  education  programs  would 
be  unavoidable. 

Mr.  Pryce  stated  thnt  90  percent  of 
the  youth  commission's  community-level 
delinquency  prevention  program  is  de- 
pendent on  social  security  title  IV-A 
funding.  A  cutback  In  this  source  of 
funding,  he  said,  would  be  disastrous  to 
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any  hope  which  the  youth  commission 
might  have  in  successfully  decreasing  the 
delinquency  rate  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

CXTLTURAI.  ORCAmZATIONS 

John  Rebenack.  chief  librarian  of  the 
Akron  public  library,  feels  that  the  im- 
pact of  administration  recommendaticais 
to  eliminate  all  funds  for  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  on  the 
State  library  of  Ohio  and  Ohio  library 
services  will  be  catastrophic.  Rebenack 
considers  LSCA  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  best  regulated  programs  to  come  out 
of  Washington. 

A  number  of  important  local  projects 
have  been  funded  through  the  State  li- 
brary, with  a  sizable  portion  of  funds 
made  up  by  local  contributions.  These 
have  included  the  construction  of  the 
main  library:  a  many-faceted  survey  of 
Summit  County  library  services;  and  a 
books/jobs  project  for  the  underem- 
ployed and  unemployed. 

Rebenack  has  great  doubts  that  reve- 
nue sharing  will  fill  the  void  left  by 
LSCA,  contending  that  cities  with  their 
magnitude  of  problems,  would  not  give 
library  support  high  priority. 

A.  Robert  Rogers,  professor  of  library 
science  at  Kent  State  University,  cited 
the  elimination  of  Federal  support  for 
four  major  areas  of  llbrarianshlp. 

Under  title  HI  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  which  would  re- 
ceive no  funding  imder  the  proposed 
budget,  public  libraries  in  Ohio  have  at- 
tempted to  facilitate  cooperation  among 
academic,  public,  and  art  museum  li- 
braries. This  has  resulted  In  a  reduction 
of  duplication  and  better  service  to  local 
users. 

School  libraries,  imder  title  II  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  have  been  substantially  improved  on 
the  secondary  level.  ESEA  grants  have 
also  made  possible  a  great  many  libraries 
in  elementary  schools.  There  are  no  pro- 
visions for  these  grants  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget. 

Rogers  noted  that  aid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  library  buildings  under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
is  not  to  be  phased  out,  even  though  this 
program  is  not  of  top  priority  among 
college  and  university  librarians. 

The  item  of  top  priority,  in  Professor 
Rogers'  view.  Is  the  problem  of  what  he 
termed  "the  publications  explosion."  As 
the  demand  for  and  prices  of  books  and 
other  materials  increase,  the  need  for 
more  funds  is  urgent.  The  situation  is 
particularly  critical  in  Ohio  where  the 
State-assisted  universities  do  not  meet 
generally  accepted  national  standsu-ds. 
Again,  the  administration  has  proposed 
no  moneys  under  title  ma — College  Li- 
brary Resources — of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Title  nb — Library  Training  and  Re- 
search— of  this  same  act  has  also  been 
eliminated.  Kent  State  has  received  over 
$20,000  for  fellowships  and  institutes  im- 
der this  program.  Rogers  particularly 
emphasized  the  need  for  assistance  to 
qualified  disadvantaged  minority  stu- 
dents. Such  people  are  in  heavy  demand, 
in  contrast  to  the  relative  surplus  of 
white  librarians  from  the  middle  class, 
he  said. 
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NATION  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN'S 
'WEEK 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  this  House  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  296,  the  National  Autis- 
tic Children's  Week.  The  main  thrust  of 
this  proposal  is  to  demonstrate  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  the  needs  of  those 
children  who  are  afflicted  with  autism 
and  to  offer  a  vehicle  by  which  parents 
of  autistic  children  can  obtain  informa- 
tion on  services  available  to  their  chil- 
dren. The  National  Society  for  Autistic 
Children  operates  an  information  and 
referral  service  which  can  be  helpful  to 
all  parents.  Its  director,  Mrs.  Ruth  Sul- 
livan, may  be  contacted  at  101  Rich- 
mond Street,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

During  the  past  2  years,  I  have  become 
involved  with  the  problems  of  autism. 
On  September  22,  1971,  I  Inserted  into 
the  Record — page  E9909 — a  pamphlet 
entitled  "ChUdren  Apart"  which  de- 
scribes autism  and  the  problems  en- 
countered by  parents  in  obtaining  a  prop- 
er diagnosis  and  care  for  the  child.  This 
article  elicited  a  tremendous  response — 
phone  calls  and  letters — from  parents  all 
over  the  Nation  who  thanked  me  for 
making  public  some  understandable  in- 
formation on  this  illness.  I  was  astound- 
ed by  the  obvious  need  for  and  the  dearth 
of  pertinent  material  with  which  to  ful- 
fill the  need.  Subsequently,  I  initiated  a 
Wednesday  Autism  Insert  series  in  the 
Record  during  the  summer  of  1972  and 
intend  to  do  the  same  this  summer. 

Because  of  the  rule  prohibiting  articles 
from  exceeding  two  pages,  I  am  able  to 
reprint  only  a  small  portion  of  "Children 
Apart."  What  appears  will  be  informa- 
tive to  all,  but  much  less  than  the  total 
picture.  In  the  next  Record,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  print  more  of  this  article  so  that 
all  may  know  about  autism. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  who 
have  not  experienced  directly  the  prob- 
lems of  autism  can  fully  understand  the 
walls  of  silence  and  frustration  sur- 
rounding this  illness.  The  Proclamation 
of  National  Autistic  Children's  Week  will 
help  break  this  silence  and  let  the  par- 
ents and  the  children  know  that  we  do 
care  and  that  there  is  information  avail- 
able to  aid  them. 

A  major  part  of  this  week  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Nation  to  what  autism 
really  is.  Autistic  children  are  those  chil- 
dren who  are  afflicted  with  infantile 
autism — Kanner's  syndrome — profound 
aphasia,  childhood  psychosis,  or  any 
other  condition  characterized  by  severe 
defects  in  language  ability  and  behavior 
and  by  the  lack  of  ability  to  relate  ap- 
propriately to  others.  Characteristics  of 
autism  include  a  limited  ability  to  under- 
stand, communicate,  learn,  and  partic- 
ipate in  social  relationships.  These  are  a 
result  of  a  pervasive  impairment  of  the 
child's  cognitive  powers  and  or  percep- 
tual functions. 

In  the  very  recent  past,  many  parents 
of  autistic  children  were  told  that  au- 
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tism  was  the  direct  result  of  the  parents 
not  loving  their  child.  This  is  absolutely 
not  the  case.  These  parents  love  their 
children  and  are  keenly  concerned  about 
their  child's  welfare.  Research  now  indi- 
cates that  autism  is  caused  by  a  bio- 
chemical error  rather  than  social  or  pa- 
rental relationships.  It  Is  a  disgrace  that 
these  parents  were  treated  in  such  a 
manner. 

Another  element  involved  in  National 
Autistic  Children's  Week  is  the  need  for 
a  coordinated  research  program  on  the 
causes  and  care  for  autism.  Joined  by  30 
colleagues,  I  introduced  H.R.  5785  which 
would  authorize  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
man Development  to  attack  this  disease 
in  an  organized  effort.  This  proposal 
would  also  provide  grants  or  loans  to  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  hospitals  which 
operate  educational  programs  for  au- 
tistic children. 

There  is  still  one  more  area  in  which 
autistic  children  as  well  as  other  handi- 
capped children  are  being  discriminated 
against.  Costs  for  education  of  these  chil- 
dren exceed  $2,000  a  year  in  the  less  se- 
vere cases.  For  more  serious  afflictions  in- 
volving residential  schools  with  intensive 
care,  costs  can  soar  to  $20,000  a  year.  It 
is  difficult  for  any  family  to  meet  the  cost 
of  these  needed  services.  To  this  end,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  give  the 
parents  of  all  handicapped  children  tax 
credits  that  would  ease  their  financial 
burden. 

It  would  be  good  that  if  during  Na- 
tional Autistic  Children's  Week  we  could 
announce  that  such  programs  would  go 
into  effect.  Although  this  is  unlikely,  we 
can  at  least  promise  action  in  the  very 
near  future  to  meet  the  human  needs  of 
these  people. 

The  article.  "ChUdren  Apart,"  follows: 
Children   Apart 
foreword 

Autistic  children  are  "children  ^art" — 
cut  off  from  normal  life  because  of  their 
handicaps.  At  birth  their  handicaps  are  rarely 
obvious.  It  Is  only  gradually,  when  the  baby 
falls  to  make  normal  progress  and  behaves 
In  an  odd  way,  that  It  Is  realised  that  some- 
thing Is  wrong.  Of  course,  the  development 
of  normal  children  Is  often  uneven  and  may. 
for  a  time.  Involve  apparently  strange  be- 
haviour, which  must  not  be  confused  with 
autism. 

There  are  about  4,000  autistic  children  In 
Great  Britain  at  any  one  time  and  In  the  past 
ten  years  there  has  been  a  great  Increase  In 
public  Interest  about  them.  Clearly  such 
children  and  their  families  face  great  prob- 
lems both  In  themselves  and  In  the  attitude 
of  the  world  towards  them.  But  what  Is  the 
reality  of  these  problems?  What  Is  autism 
really  about?  And  what  help  can  be  given? 
It  Is  to  answer  such  questions  that  we  have 
asked  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject  to 
write  this  book. 

Trevor   Weston.  MX>.. 
Editor,    Family    Doctor    Publications. 

AtmsTic  Children  and  Theik  Families 
Ten  years  ago  very  few  people  who  were 
not  doctors,  psychologists  or  teachers  had 
beard  of  autistic  children.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  problems  of  these  children  have 
been  discussed  In  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  most  people  know  that  autistic 
children  exist,  even  if  they  have  only  a  very 
vague  Idea  of  what  the  children  are  like. 

This  new  interest  may  have  given  the 
impression  that  childhood  autism  Is  a  new 
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problem.  In  fact,  It  Is  possible  to  find  de- 
scriptions of  ChUdren  who  were  clearly  au- 
tistic in  books  and  papers  written  long  ago. 
One  of  the  most  Interesting  is  an  account 
called  The  Wild  Boy  of  Aveyron  by  a  French 
physician,  J.  M.  G.  Itard,  first  published  In 
1799.  Itard  was  given  charge  of  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  who  had  been  found  wandering 
In  the  woods  of  Aveyron.  His  description  of 
Victor's  behaviour,  and  of  the  special  teach- 
ing methods  he  devised,  make  a  most  inter- 
esting and  moving  story.  Itard's  ideas  on 
education  are  stUl  used  In  teaching  handi- 
capped children  to  this  day. 

ChUdren  suffering  from  autism,  however, 
were  not  untu  recently  identified  as  a  sep- 
arate group.  In  fact,  it  was  only  in  I94.'i 
that  an  American  chUdren's  psychiatrist. 
Professor  L«o  Kanner,  first  described  the 
syndrome  of  Early  Infantile  Autism.  The 
word  autism  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
autos,  which  means  self.  Kanner  used  this 
name  because  the  chUdren  go  through  a 
stage  when  they  are  very  withdrawn  into 
themselves  and  do  not  show  much  interest 
In  other  people.  However,  many  of  them  are 
like  this  only  when  they  are  very  young  (un- 
der five  or  six  years  old)  so  the  name  Is  not 
really  a  very  good  one.  A  new  and  more  ac- 
curate name  is  badly  needed,  but  no  one 
has  yet  suggested  one  that  is  both  short 
enough  and  precise  enough  for  general  use. 

Even  after  Kanner  described  and  named 
the  children,  it  was  almost  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  general  public  In  Britain  began  to 
hear  of  them.  Nowadays,  there  is  much  more 
widespread  interest,  partly  because  attitudes 
to  all  kinds  of  handicaps  have  changed  and 
people  are  wUllng  to  talk  about  these  prob- 
lems and  do  what  they  can  to  help,  and 
partly  because  a  group  of  parents  and  pro- 
fessional workers  started  a  society  to  help 
autistic  children. 

I  hope  that  this  booklet  wUl  be  of  some 
Interest  to  readers  who  are  not  working  or 
living  with  an  autistic  child,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  are  directly  Involved  as  parents 
or  teachers.  It  is  true  that  childhood  autism 
is  a  rare  condition  compared  with,  for  ex- 
ample, mongolism,  but  It  is  stUl  common 
enough  for  most  people  to  know  at  least  one 
autistic  child,  perhaps  as  a  neighbour,  per- 
haps as  a  distant  relation,  or  a  chUd  of  a 
friend.  I  shall  describe  how  the  chUdren  be- 
have, and  how  this  behaviour  affects  their 
families,  give  an  account  of  the  recent  ideas 
about  why  they  are  so  different  from  normal 
children,  and  make  some  suggestions  as  to 
how  friends,  neighbours  and  relations  can 
help. 

How  many  children  are  involved? 

A  study  made  in  Middlesex  and  another  In 
a  county  in  Denmark  showed  that  about  four 
to  five  children  in  every  10.000  wUl  have  early 
childhood  autism  This  means  that  In  Eng- 
land or  Wales  there  will  be  about  3.000 
autistic  children  of  school  age. 

Boys  are  affected  three  or  four  times  more 
often  than  girls.  No  one  knows  why  this  Is, 
but  all  conditions  in  which  language  prob- 
lems are  important  seem  to  be  commoner 
In  boys. 

The  condition  begins  from  birth,  or  else 
in  the  first  two  to  two-and-a-half  years  of 
life.  Children  can  develop  other  kinds  of  ab- 
normal behavior  after  this  age,  but  it  is  moet 
unusual  for  the  typical  autistic  symptoms 
to  t>egin  after  two-and-a-half. 

Roughly  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  chU- 
dren who  have  autistic  behavior  also  have 
some  other  severe  condition,  such  as  spastic- 
ity, hydrocephaly  or  epilepsy.  The  rest  ap- 
pear physically  healthy  apart  from  their 
strange  behaviour,  although  special  exami- 
nation often  shows  that  they  have  difficulties 
which  may  be  due  to  some  abnormality  In 
the  brain. 

There  seem  to  be  autistic  chUdren  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  although  it  Is  not  yet 
possible  to  say  what  differences  there  are  in 
the  numbers  in  various  countries. 
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The  study  In  Middlesex  showed  that  these 
children  are  likely  to  have  parents  with  a 
higher  educational  and  occupational  level 
than  average 

Learning  problems 
Autistic  children  seem  very  strange  and 
puzzling  to  people  who  know  nothing  about 
them,  but  they  are  easier  to  understand  If 
they  are  looked  at  as  a  group  of  children 
with  severe  learning  dlflBcultles. 

Special  learning  problems  are  very  com- 
mon, even  in  children  whose  intelligence  is 
otherwise  quite  normal.  Some  children  have 
great  trouble  in  learning  to  read,  because 
they  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  right  from 
left,  tend  to  write  words  backwards,  and  can- 
not tell  the  difference  between  letters  such 
as  b  and  d.  p  and  q.  w  and  m.  Some  are  very 
slow  with  arithmetic,  and  others  may  have 
problems  with  hand-eye  co-ordination,  so 
that  their  handwriting  is  poor  and  they 
cannot  do  handwork  or  play  games  well. 
However,  if  a  child  has  one  learning  prob- 
lem only,  and  if  it  Is  not  too  severe,  he  can 
usually  overcome  it  well  enough  to  make 
progress  at  school,  especially  with  the  help 
of  a  good  teacher. 

Autistic  children  are  unfortunate  in  that 
they  have  several  severe  learning  problems 
at  once.  Including  some  which  hinder  the 
development  of  one  of  the  most  Important 
human  skills — that  is,  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  to  use  language.  When  they  are 
young,  it  seems  that  they  cannot  make 
sense  of  the  things  they  see  and  the  things 
they  hear.  Their  eyes  and  ears  are  usually 
quite  normal,  and  so  are  the  nerves  which 
take  the  messages  from  the  eyes  and  ears  to 
the  brain.  The  problem  seems  to  arise  at 
some  stage  during  the  process  of  interpreting 
these  messages.  It  seems  that  information 
from  the  outside  world  is  not  made  Into  a 
clear  and  understandable  picture,  but  re- 
mains a  confusing  and  frightening  muddle. 
Autistic  children  must  feel  like  a  normal 
person  would  if  he  was  left  alone  in  a  for- 
eign couiatry  without  knowing  the  language 
or  customs,  or  being  able  to  read  the  al- 
phabet or  even  understand  the  gesture  which 
people  made. 

A  normal  person  could  set  about  learning 
the  language,  but  the  autistic  child  dees 
not  seem  able  to  do  this.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  someone  could  hear  words  and 
see  gestures  clearly  but  not  understand 
them.  It  makes  it  a  little  clearer  if  you 
think  of  people  who  are  tone-deaf  to  music. 
They  can  hear  all  the  sounds,  but  the  most 
beautiful  symphony  has  no  more  "meaning" 
to  them  than  water  riuining  down  a  drain. 
You  could  say  that  autistic  children  are. 
In  a  way,  "tone  deaf"  to  any  kind  of 
language. 

No  one  knows  exactly  at  which  stage  of 
"information  processing",  the  difficulties  oc- 
cur. Some  people  working  with  these  chil- 
dren feel  that  the  Information  from  the 
senses  is  distorted  in  some  way,  thus  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  the  chUd  to  understand. 
Others  feel  that  the  Information  is  received 
normally  but  that  the  problem  lies  In  the 
child's  difficulty  in  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  symbols.  For  example,  an  autistic  child 
may  (unlike  some  other  retarded  children) 
be  able  to  copy  a  picture  of  a  triangle  at  the 
normal  a2;e.  and  mr.tch  triangle  shapes  and 
so  on,  but  he  takes  a  very  long  time  to  learn 
that  the  word  "triangle"  is  a  symbol  for  the 
shape.  Even  after  he  has  learnt  to  name 
many  different  things,  he  will  still  have  diffi- 
culty In  linking  words  together  into  sen- 
tences. He  has  even  more  trouble  under- 
standing the  connections  between  f  hir.gs.  and 
therefore  In  working  out  answers  to  ques- 
tions like  "Why  did  so-and-EO  happen?", 
"What  is  su"h-and-such  for''"  "How  is  this 
done?"  "What  Is  the  reason  for  that?"  The 
abstract  ideas  and  complicated  meanings  of 
words  in  poetry  and  literature  are  completely 
beyond  these  children  even  If  they  eventually 
learn  to  read  fluently. 
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Research  workers  are  Investigating  these 
problems,  and  trying  to  devise  tests  to  define 
exactly  where  and  when  the  children's  diffi- 
culties In  understanding  begin.  Many  prob- 
lems are  still  unsolved,  but  it  Is  possible  to 
describe  how  an  autistic  child  behaves,  and 
how  he  can  be  helped. 

FIRST    SIGNS   AND    SYMPTOMS 

If  a  child  is  autistic  from  birth,  it  may  be 
quite  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  guess  that 
there  Is  anything  wrong  for  the  first  few 
months.  Sometimes  a  mother  has  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  her  baby  is  unusual  in  some  way, 
but  finds  It  difficult  to  put  her  finger  on  what 
Is  wrong.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  an 
autistic  baby  does  not  show  all  the  little 
signs  of  awareness  of  his  mother's  presence 
which  the  normal  baby  does  from  quite  an 
early  age. 

Some  autistic  children  are  "model"  babies, 
hardly  ever  crying  even  when  they  are  hun- 
gry. Others  behave  in  exactly  the  opposite 
way.  They  scream  continually  and  caimot  be 
comforted  except  perhaps  by  continual  rock- 
ing or  by  riding  in  a  car.  In  this  case  even 
short  stops  for  traffic  lights  will  cause  the 
screaming  to  begin  again.  Both  kinds  of 
babies  are  dlffictUt  and  unrewarding  for  the 
parents,  the  quiet  ones  because  of  their  lack 
of  responsiveness,  and  the  over-active  ones 
because  of  demands  which  can  never  be  satis- 
fied. Neither  the  quiet  nor  the  over-active 
babies  lift  up  their  arms  or  make  themselves 
ready  to  be  picked  up  when  their  mothers 
come  to  them.  This  Is  quite  unlike  normal 
babies  who.  when  they  are  strong  enough, 
show  just  how  eager  they  are  to  be  picked  up 
and  cuddled. 

Feeding  problems  are  fairly  common,  be- 
ginning with  poor  sucking  after  birth,  and 
sometimes  going  on  to  a  refusal  to  chew  any 
lumpy  food  when  the  child  has  been  weaned. 

Many  of  the  children  smile  and  sit  up, 
crawl  and  walk  at  the  usual  ages,  but  they 
may  smile  only  when  rocked,  bounced  or 
tickled,  and  they  often  do  not  bother  to  sit 
up  and  look  at  the  world  around  them  even 
when  they  are  able  to  do  so.  They  do  not 
point  things  out  to  their  parents  or  show  any 
of  the  normal  baby's  delighted  Interest  In  the 
world.  They  may  not  even  reach  out  for  thelt 
food  when  it  Is  placed  In  front  of  them. 

Sometimes  these  children  spend  hours 
scratching  on  the  covers  of  their  prams.  (This 
behaviour  also  occurs  in  babies  who  are 
blind).  When  they  reach  the  age  at  which  a 
normal  baby  can  handle  toys,  they  seem  to 
be  interested  only  In  the  feel  of  the  surface 
of  the  toy,  and  the  way  it  looks  when  It  is 
twisted  and  turned.  Instead  of  trying  out  all 
Its  possible  iises  as  a  plaything.  They  may  be 
fascinated  by  lights,  and  will  often  stare 
fixedly  at  a  lighted  lamp,  perhaps  smiling 
and  chuckling  and  wriggling  with  excite- 
ment. 

The  toddler  stage 

Even  if  the  psu-ents  have  not  worried  about 
their  child  in  his  baby  stage,  when  he  reaches 
his  second  year  the  problems  become  obvi- 
ous. This  is  partly  because  he  does  not  begin 
to  talk  at  the  expected  time,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  is  much  easier  to  notice  unusual  be- 
haviour in  a  child  who  is  mobile  than  In  one 
who  Is  lying  in  a  pram.  F\irthermore.  at  this 
stage  the  child  himself  begins  to  be  frus- 
trated by  his  handicaps  and  reacts  to  this  In 
various  ways  depending  on  his  temperament. 
Unusual  response  to  sounds 

An  autistic  child  In  the  toddler  stage  seems 
to  resfKind  to  sounds  in  quite  unpredictable 
ways.  He  may  completely  Ignore  some  very 
loud  noises,  but  at  other  times  cower  away 
from  a  sound,  covering  his  ears  as  if  In  dis- 
tress. Yet  again,  the  same  child  may  be  fas- 
cinated by  a  special  noise,  such  as  that  made 
by  a  friction  drive  toy.  What  Is  really  worry- 
ing, however,  is  that  he  often  shows  no  Inter- 
est when  people  talk  to  him,  not  even  when 
they  call  his  name. 
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Lack  of  understanding  of  speech 
The  children  are  disinterested  In  speech  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  Its  meaning. 
At  first  It  seems  to  the  bewildered  parents 
that  their  child  Is  quite  deliberately  "shut- 
ting his  ears"  and  refusing  to  listen.  How- 
ever, when  the  children  grow  older,  they  do 
begin  to  try  to  understand,  and  It  Is  then 
possible  to  see  how  much  real  difficulty  they 
have.  Those  who  make  progress  go  through  a 
stage  In  which  they  can  understand  and  will- 
ingly obey  very  simple  Instructions,  but  are 
still  muddled  by  anything  complicated.  One 
little  boy  learnt  the  meaning  of  "give  me  the 
cup"  but  be  could  not  understand  when  his 
mother  said  "Put  the  cup  on  the  table".  At 
this  stage  it  is  clear  that  the  trouble  Is  not 
due  to  lack  of  co-operation.  The  children  may 
have  the  same  reaction  as  an  Englishman 
who  knows  Just  a  little  French,  when  he  is 
with  French-speaking  people.  He  will  under- 
stand the  simple  familiar  sentences,  but 
when  the  conversation  gets  at  all  compli- 
cated, he  will  stop  listening.  Like  the  autistic 
child,  his  attention  Is  not  on  the  conversa- 
tion, but,  also  like  the  autistic  child,  be  has 
a  genuine  "handicap"  which  makes  It  very 
frustrating  for  him  when  he  tries  to  listen. 
Most  of  us  lose  Interest  when  we  are  asked 
to  do  something  well-nigh  Impossible. 


FLORIDA  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
COMMENDS  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  passed  by  the  Florida 
State  Legislature  commending  President 
Nixon  for  achieving  an  agreement  to  end 
the  war  and  bring  peace  with  honor  in 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  and  inviting 
President  NJxon  to  address  the  Florida 
Legislature.  It  is  encouraging  to  receive 
communications  such  as  this  expressing 
support  of  our  present  administration 
rather  than,  like  so  many  others,  trying 
to  tear  down  the  good  work  President 
Nixon  is  doing,  and  I  commend  the  Flor- 
ido  State  Legislature  for  its  initiative  in 
this  regard. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Conctjbkent  Resolution  No.  258 

A  concurrent  resolution  commending  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  Nixon  for  concluding  an 
agreement  to  end  the  war  and  bring  peace 
with  honor  In  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia, 
and  Inviting  the  President  to  address  the 
Florida  legislature. 

Whereas,  all  the  world  Is  Joyous  that  an 
agreement  was  signed  on  January  27,  1973, 
which  Is  bringing  an  end  to  destruction  of 
American  and  Asian  lives  and  property,  and 

Whereas,  the  peace  agreement  will  ulti- 
mately bring  peace  throughout  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia,  and 

Whereas,  the  peace  agreement  Is  the  In- 
strument responsible  for  freeing  American 
Prisoners  of  War  and  returning  these  brave 
men  to  their  families,  and 

Whereas,  the  entire  nation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  President  Nixon  for  his  role  in 
preserving  the  respect  for  the  United  States 
in  the  world  and  establishing  the  United 
States  as  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  world  peace 
by  "staying  the  course  In  Vietnam"  and 
bringing  about  "peace  with  honor"  Instead  of 
choosing  the  dangerous  course  of  "peace  at 
any  price",  and 
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Whereas,  an  overriding  majority  of  all 
Americans  and  especially  Florldlans  have 
supported  President  Nixon  In  his  successful 
quest  for  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  tmd  the 
release  of  all  Prisoners  of  War,  Now,  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  the  House  of  Representatives  Con- 
curring: 

That  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Florida,  com- 
mends the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  for  his  stead- 
fast and  successful  role  In  bringing  peace 
with  honor  In  ending  this  nation's  Involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  War,  and  for  bringing 
about  the  release  of  American  Prisoners  of 
War. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida  Issues  a  standing  In- 
vitation to  President  Nlxon  to  address  a  Joint 
session  of  the  legislature  during  his  term  of 
office. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution, 
under  the  Oreat  Seal  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
be  presented  to  President  Nlxon  as  a  token 
of  appreciation  from  the  people  of  Florida 
and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  pre- 
sented to  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  to  the  members  of  the  Florida 
congressional  delegation. 


ARMENIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  28 
commemorates  the  55th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  Armenian  independ- 
ence. Located  in  the  mountainous  region 
in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  this  area  of  about  11,000 
square  miles  today  constitutes  the  Ar- 
menian Soviet  Socialist  Republic — part 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  history-  of  the  Armenian  people 
has  been  one  largely  of  turmoil  and  tur- 
bulence, characterized  by  long  periods  of 
duress  imder  foreign  rule.  Because  Ar- 
menia forms  a  bridge  between  east  and 
west,  it  has  served  timelessly  as  a  battle- 
ground for  conquering  forces.  In  the 
early  16th  century,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
engulfed  most  of  Armenia  and  main- 
tained control  over  the  struggling  Ar- 
menians until  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
Some  of  the  cruelest  and  most  inhumane 
acts  committed  by  man  against  his  fel- 
lowman  weie  witnessed  during  the  mas- 
sacres of  1915.  when  some  2  million  Ar- 
menians, subjugated  by  the  Turks,  were 
eliminated  through  deportation,  starva- 
tion, and  wholesale  murder. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson,  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  assuring  freedom  for  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  included  Armenian  in- 
dependence as  one  of  his  Fourteen  Points 
for  peace.  On  May  28, 1918.  Armenia  pro- 
claimed independence  from  all  alien  re- 
gimes. This  was  the  culmination  of  the 
dream  of  generations  of  Armenians  over 
the  centuries. 

Unfortunately,  that  dream  was  sadly 
short  lived  as  America,  in  its  tragic  his- 
torical tradition,  became  the  battle- 
ground between  the  Turks  and  the  So- 
viet army.  While  Armenians  put  up  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  Turks,  they 
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were  not  in  a  position  to  overcome  the 
Red  Army.  In  December  1920,  the  Ar- 
menian government  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  Soviet  dictates  as  the  only  alter- 
native to  total  destruction. 

During  2  years  of  freedom,  Ar- 
menians governed  themselves  proudly  in 
a  democratic  fashion  and  established 
schools  and  social  institutions.  Govern- 
ment housing  was  provided  for  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  homeless  people  among 
their  number. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  2,500,000  Armenians 
must  now  live  under  the  Soviet  system. 
The  hopes  and  prayers  of  free  people 
throughout  the  world  are  with  the  Ar- 
menians who  want  to  return  to  the  free- 
dom that  they  once  enjoyed. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  SONNENFELDT 
CONFIRMATION  MUST  BE  AN- 
SWEREI>— PART  HI 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
previous  two  Insertions  concerning  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  a  ma- 
jor objection  to  his  confirmation  related 
to  his  alleged  leaking  of  classified  in- 
formation. Directed  at  one  who  occupies 
a  highly  sensitive  position  on  Mr.  Henry 
Kissinger's  National  Security  Council 
staff,  such  an  objection  cannot  be  taken 
lightly. 

Another  key  consideration  in  the  nom- 
ination concerns  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  as  Under 
Secretary.  In  his  testimony  of  May  15, 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  indicated  that  he  would 
be  a  senior  adviser  to  Treasury'  Secre- 
tary Shultz  who  was  recently  designated 
to  head  an  executive  branch  committee 
on  East- West  trade  policy.  The  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  for  tiiis  post  was 
no  doubt  due  in  part  to  his  involvement 
in  this  area  as  Mr.  Kissinger's  senior  ad- 
viser in  East-West  trade  negotiations. 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  Washington  bu- 
reau chief  of  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
along  with  George  Anthan  and  James 
Risser,  raised  some  interesting  points  re- 
cently concerning  the  Soviet  grain  deal 
and  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 's  views  on  the  deal 
as  they  were  elicited  from  Senator  Harry 
Byrd  at  the  hearing.  This  transaction,  it 
will  be  remembered,  raised  so  many  un- 
answered questions  that  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  and  his  Senate  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  intend  to  in- 
vestigate the  deal  from  top  to  bottom. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  article  from 
the  May  20  issue  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  concerning  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  and 
the  Soviet  grain  deal : 
[From   the   Des   Moines   Register,   Mav   20, 

1973] 
Tie  Wheat  Sale  to  Election — Nixon  Urged 

Concessions    to     Russia — In     Order     To 

Improve  His  Farm  Image 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff,   George   Anthan   and 
James  Risser) 

Washington,  DC. — Pressure  from  the 
White  House  to  complete  a  grain  deal  with 
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the  Soviet  Union  before  the  1972  election  was 
a  major  factor  In  the  U.S.  decision  to  sub- 
sidize the  sale  to  Russia  with  American  tax 
money,  Nlxon  admtalstratlon  sources  have 
told  The  Register. 

An  administration  official  said  UJB.  negotia- 
tors working  on  the  wheat  sale  last  year 
openly  discussed  among  themselves  the  fact 
that  President  Nlxon  wanted  a  deal  to  be 
consummated  quickly,  and  that  he  wanted 
"reasonable  concessions"  made  to  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Among   concessions  granted   was   a  $500- 
mllUon  line  of  credit  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment   to    the    Soviets,    and    cash    subsidies 
totaling  more  than  $132  mUUon. 
"world  price" 

Also,  the  Russians  were  assured  they  would 
have  to  pay  only  the  so-called  "world  price" 
for  the  grain,  as  low  as  $1.59  a  bushel  and  far 
below  the  level  the  domestic  price  could  be 
expected  to  reach  under  pressure  of  massive 
overseas  exports  of  wheat. 

A  National  Security  Council  source  told 
The  Register  that  the  Soviet-American  grain 
deal  was  outlined  by  members  of  the  councU 
staff,  directed  by  Presidential  adviser  Henry 
Kissinger  and  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz,  who  went  to  Russia  In  April,  1972,  to 
discuss  East-West  trade. 

"We  were  all  very  much  aware  of  the  Pres- 
ident's desire  to  pull  this  off  before  the 
election,"  the  council  official  said. 

A  high  official  of  the  National  Security 
CouncU  has  acknowledged  In  a  congressional 
hearing  that  top-level  government  negotia- 
tors were  Involved  in  planning  the  grain 
sale  to  Russia  and  that  the  arrangements 
they  made  was  of  financial  benefit  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  information  from  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  source  that  political  pressure 
resulted  in  concessions  to  the  Russians  Is 
significant  because  he  indicated  that  a  so- 
called  "package"  deal  was  put  together. 
impress  farmers 

Up  to  now  It  had  been  understood  that 
the  administration  had  discussed  credit 
terms  to  enable  the  Russians  to  buy  feed 
grain  but  not  cash  subsidies  to  enable  them 
to  buy  wheat. 

National  Security  Council  sources  said  the 
wheat  deal  was  seen  as  a  means  of  Impressing 
farmers  by  boosting  grain  prices,  as  a  way 
to  eliminate  some  government-owned  grain 
stocks  and  as  a  method  of  improving  the  na- 
tion's b.ilance  of  payments  deficit. 

But  most  important,  they  said.  It  was  seen 
as  a  means  of  boosting  the  Nlxon  adminis- 
tration's political  image  throughout  the  na- 
tions' then-disgruntled  agricultural  belt. 

The  sale  was  hailed  last  summer  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  an  "historic"  event  and  Sec- 
retary Butz  said  the  wheat  deal  was  "good 
for  consumer  taxpayers  .  .  .  good  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  .  .  .  good  for  labor  .  .  .  good  for 
our  economy  .  .   ." 

Later,  however.  It  became  clear  that  the 
sale  of  more  than  500  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  additional  millions  of  bushels 
of  feed  grains  to  the  Soviets  had  resulted  In 
higher  food  prices  in  the  U.S. 

OMLY  large  ST7PPLIES 

Also,  It  became  clear  that  the  sale  was  sub- 
sidized even  though  the  U.S.  had  the  only 
large  supplies  of  wheat  available  to  the 
Soviets. 

Many  wheat  farmers  sold  their  crops  at 
relatively  low  prices  because  the  sale  was 
negotiated  secretly. 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA)  say  they  didn't  notify  farm- 
ers and  the  public  of  the  massive  wheat 
deal  because  they  didn't  know  of  the  meet- 
ings between  the  Russians  and  grain  com- 
pany officials. 

But  a  high  official  of  Continental  Grain 
Co.  has  stated  privately  that  he  did.  In  fact, 
notify  USDA  officials  of  the  sale. 
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Also,  at  the  same  time  the  USDA  officials 
say  they  were  unaware  of  the  huge  deal,  the 
department  was  agreeing  to  sell  to  the 
export  &rms  record  amounts  of  govern- 
ment-owned grain,  needed  by  the  companies 
to  fill  their  contracts  with  the  Russians. 

The  USDA  also  was  agreeing  to  pay  sub- 
sidies on  a  record  volume  of  wheat  exports, 
and  the  sigency  was  receiving  daily  reports 
that  grain  firms  were  buying  wheat  In  record 
amounts  on  the  nation's  commodity  markets. 

SECRET    REASON' 

There  is  a  growing  belief  among  some 
members  of  Congress,  including  Representa- 
tive John  Melcher  (Dem..  Mont.),  that 
Russians  were  guaranteed  a  relatively  low 
price  for  U.S.  wheat  In  return  for  aid  in 
settling  the  Vietnam  war  and  In  regard 
to  other  International  miatters  and  that  this 
agreement,  worked  out  by  top-level  negotia- 
tors, has  been  kept  a  closely-held  secret. 

Melcher  said,  "This  is  the  only  plausible 
explanation  for  our  paying  millions  In  sub- 
sidies when  we  had  the  only  available 
supplies." 

Senator  IXck  Clark  (Dem.,  la.)  has  ex- 
pressed puzzlement  over  the  government's 
decision  to  subsidize  the  Soviet  sales.  "We 
had  all  the  bargaining  power,  yet  we  ended 
up  paying  them  tremendous  subsidies,"  he 
said. 

Testimony  during  Senate  hearings  last 
week  indicated  that  Nixon  administration 
officials  who  negotiated  the  grain  agreement 
made  major  errors  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets, 
and  that  these  mistakes  now  have  been 
privately  recognized  and  admitted  within 
the  administration. 

The  testimony  came  In  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Plnance  Committee  on  confirmation 
of  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  as  under-secretary  of 
the  treasury.  Sonnenfeldt  has  been  Kis- 
singer's senior  adviser  at  the  White  House, 
and  has  been  specifically  Involved  in  East- 
West  trade  negotiations. 

SOVIET    CAIN 

Asked  by  Senator  Harry  Byrd  (Ind.,  Va.)  If 
the  Soviet  Union  gained  financially  from 
American  wheat  subsidies,  Sonnenfeldt 
stated: 

"I  think  that  is  correct.  I  think  our 
government  and  everybody  else  learned  from 
that  experience  and  I  don't  think  that  that 
will  ever  occur  again." 

Byrd  said,  "As  a  result  of  that  deal  the 
price  of  wheat  went  from  $1.63  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  $2  25  by  as  early  as  September  of 
last  year?" 

"I  am  aware  of  the  figures,  "  Sonnenfeldt 
said,  "I  am  really  not  particularly  qualified 
to  give  you  any  more  specific  answers  except 
that  It  is  clear  that  if  the  Soviets  came  Into 
our  market  again  this  year,  that  these  kinds, 
that  type  of  tolerance  that  occurred  last  year 
will  not  occur  again." 

He  was  asked  by  Byrd:  "Do  you  believe 
that  the  interests  of  the  American  consumer, 
the  American  baking  Industry,  and  the 
American  farmer  were  adequately  protected 
in  the  Soviet  grain  sale?" 

The  Kissinger  aide  said,  "Well,  my  Judg- 
ment on  that  would  be  that  the  effects  of 
the  grain  sale  were  probably  not  fully  antic- 
ipated. The  effects  on  domestic  prices,  well. 
I  frankly  cannot  tell  you  what  the  effects  of 
some  other  kinds  of  arrangement  might  have 
been  assuming  we  were  going  to  sell  the  kind 
of  quantities  that  we  sold  to  the  Soviets." 

A    3 -YEAR    PERIOD 

Sonnenfeldt  said  that  U.S.  negotiators  had 
agreed  to  extend  to  the  Russians  $500  million 
in  credit  so  the  Soviets  could  buy  American 
agricultural  commodities  over  a  three-year 
period.  The  US  was  to  charge  the  Russians 
interest  at  6.5  per  cent,  the  going  rate 
charged  by  the  USDA's  Commodity  Credit 
Corp. 

He  said  the  Russians  at  first  objected  to 
the  Interest  as  too  high,  but  that  they  later 
agreed  to  pay  It.  Sonnenfeldt  acknowledged. 
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however,  that  6.5  per  cent  was  less  than  the 
Interest  on  borrowed  money  being  paid  at 
that  time  by  the  U.S.  government. 

Sonnenfeldt  said  that  in  his  Job  as  senior 
National  Security  Council  adviser  he  did  not 
assess  the  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy  of 
the  Soviet  wheat  sale.  He  said  that  task  was 
left  to  others. 

He  said  though,  that  the  major  Increase  In 
grain  sales  overseas,  especially  those  to  Rus- 
sia, was  "a  totally  new  experience  and  our 
government  was  not  adequately  organized 
for  this  new  experience." 

Sonnenfeldt  told  the  committee  that  U.S. 
officials  have  recognized  their  mistakes  and 
that  in  future  dealings  with  Russia  and,  pos- 
sibly, with  China,  "precisely  the  kind  of  ef- 
fects that  you  are  disturbed  by,  and  that  I 
am  disturbed  by,  will  be  assessed  before- 
hand." 

He  added,  'and  these  Judgments  will  be 
made  in  a  systematic  way  so  that  we  will  be 
negotiating  with  our  eyes  fully  open." 

Sonnenfeldt  has  maintained  publicly  that 
the  National  Security  Council  worked  to 
negotiate  only  the  credit  arrangements  for 
the  Russians,  and  that  the  cash  deal  for 
wheat — Including  the  millions  In  govern- 
ment subsidies — was  arranged  in  private 
meetings  between  the  Soviets  and  U.S.  grain 
companies. 

LEND-LEASE    DEBTS 

Sonnenfeldt  also  was  questioned  by  Byrd 
on  the  U.S.  decision,  following  talks  last  year 
with  the  Russians,  to  settle  Soviet  lend- 
lease  debts  with  a  loss  to  the  U.S.  of  some 
$300  mUUon.  Sonnenfeldt  defended  the  agree- 
ment as  the  best  that  was  possible  for  the 
U.S.  to  obtain. 

He  also  was  questioned  concerning  charges 
more  than  10  years  ago  that  he  had  passed 
classified  documents  to  foreign  agents.  Son- 
nenfeldt denied  the  charges. 

He  said  that  in  his  new  Job  at  the  Treasury 
Department  he  will  concentrate  on  trade  and 
economic  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 


May  24,  1978 


JAMES  F.  GILMORE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Racine, 
Wis..  Unified  PTA  Council  is  dedicat- 
ing its  annual  awards  dinner  on  June  6, 
1973,  to  Mr.  James  F.  Qilmore,  because 
of  his  service  to  the  chDdren  of  the  Ra- 
cine community.  I  would  like  to  bring 
the  following  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  It  highlights  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  my  constituent,  Mr. 
James  Gilmore: 

James  P.  Oilmore 

James  F.  OUmore  will  retire  from  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Racine.  Wisconsin, 
after  devoting  34  continuous  years  of  service 
to  children  and  citizens  of  this  area. 

Since  Mr.  Oilmore  was  first  elected  to  the 
Racine  School  Board  In  1939.  it  is  estimated 
that  he  has  attended  more  than  4.000  com- 
mittee, special  and  regular  Board  meetings. 
All  hours  devoted  to  the  public  good  of  the 
citizens  of  Racine  have  been  without  pay. 
Board  of  Education  members  have  never  re- 
ceived a  salary  in  Racine. 

Mr.  OUmore  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  five  times  and  has  served 
In  all  other  offices  and  chaired  all  commit- 
tees of  the  Board.  Since  the  city  of  Racine's 
schools  were  unified  with  six  other  munici- 
palities in  1961,  citizens  of  the  United  Dis- 
trict have  okayed  the  sale  of  nearlv  $25 
mUllon  in  school  bonds. 


Mr.  Oilmore  has  been  Instrumental  in 
searching  for  and  selecting  responsible,  tot- 
ward-looking  educators  to  lead  Racine's 
schools.  Racine  was  chosen  as  a  Oold  Star 
School  System,  has  an  award-winning  In- 
structional Materials  Center,  won  two  awards 
for  school  design,  has  had  three  presidential 
scholars,  and  continues  to  lead  in  areas  of 
curriculum  and  Individually  guided  edu- 
cation. 

A  Racine  native,  Mr.  Oilmore  Is  a  1930 
graduate  of  Washington  Park  High  School 
and  a  1935  graduate  of  Rlpon  College.  He 
was  employed  by  Masacy -Ferguson  In  Racine 
untU  his  retirement  early  in  1971. 

He  has  also  served  Racine  as  a  member 
of  the  Park  and  Recreation  Commission  for 
12  years.  Mr.  Gilmore  is  one  of  the  founders 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  Racine  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  member  of  the 
Knights  Templar,  the  Tripoli  Shrlners  and 
the  Wisconsin  Consistory  32nd  Degree 
Masons.  He  Is  a  charter  member  of  UAW 
local  244  and  the  Massey-Ferguson  Quarter 
Century  Club. 

Mr.  Oilmore  and  his  wife  Jane  have  two 
chUdren  and  five  grandchildren. 


A  MISSION  OF  MERCY  BY  THE  U.S 
AIR  FORCE  AND  COAST  GUARD 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  caldornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  special 
commendation  should  be  given  to  the 
crew  of  an  Air  Force  "Super  Jolly"  heli- 
copter, the  crews  of  two  Air  Force  C-130 
aircraft  and  the  crew  of  a  Coast  Guard 
cutter.  Their  heroic  deeds  constitute  a 
dramatic  story. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  fondly  re- 
member Merritt  'Mac'  Clevenger  who 
ably  represented  the  California  Canners 
League  for  many  years  until  his  retire- 
ment. Recently  he  and  his  wife  Joanne 
boarded  an  Orient  Overseas  freighter  for 
an  extended  voyage  at  sea.  Approxi- 
mately 565  miles  out  of  Honolulu,  "Mac" 
suffered  a  fall  in  his  cabin  knocking  him 
unconscious.  His  condition  deteriorated 
until  he  lapsed  into  a  coma.  The  ship's 
doctor  felt  that  an  immediate  medical 
evacuation  was  necessary  to  save  the  pa- 
tient. An  urgent  call  for  help  was  radioed 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  dispatched  its  Lock- 
heed C-130  Hercules  aircraft  to  pinpoint 
the  location  of  the  ship.  After  finding  it. 
the  location  was  radioed  to  the  76th 
Aerospace  Rescue  and  Recovery  Squad- 
ron of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  rescue  unit 
sent  two  Air  Force  Lockheed  HC-130 
Hercules  aircraft  and  one  Air  Force 
Sikorsky  HH-53  "Super  Jolly"  heli- 
copter. 

It  was  the  first  time  a  helicopter  was 
used  for  a  mission  involving  so  great  a 
distance,  a  Coast  Guard  spokesman  said. 
Usually  a  cutter  is  sent,  but  in  this  case 
it  was  necessary  to  use  the  fastest  heli- 
copter. 

During  the  mission,  the  helicopter  had 
to  refuel  in  fiight  three  different  times. 
It  was  equipped  with  emergency  equip- 
ment and  h£wi  an  Air  Force  flight  sur- 
geon, Capt.  Gerald  B.  Pees,  doctor  on 
board.  The  HC-130  aircraft  were  used  as 
escorts  for  the  helicopter  and  carried 
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the  extra  fuel  needed  for  refueling  on 
the  long  rescue  mission. 

The  helicopter,  commanded  by  Capt. 
James  T.  Jewett,  lifted  ofif  at  approxi- 
mately 9:20  a.m.  Tuesday  and  reached 
the  ship  at  1:30  p.m.  Because  of  the  tall 
cargo  booms  on  the  sliip,  the  "Super 
Jolly"  was  unable  to  move  into  a  position 
in  which  it  could  transport  the  patient. 

Finally  a  small  life  boat  was  lowered 
with  the  patient  and  liis  wife  aboard. 
The  helicopter  than  made  the  successful 
pick  up  and  returned  to  Hickam  at  8:30 
p.m.  The  patient  then  was  rushed  to 
Tripler  Army  Medical  Center  where  he 
underwent  neurosurgery. 

The  copilots  of  the  helicopter  were 
Majs.  Richard  M.  Bigelow  and  William 
A.  Furst.  The  flight  engineer  was  T.  Sgt. 
Raymond  A.  Cook.  Also  on  board  the 
"Super  Jolly"  were  two  pararescue  tech- 
nicians. Chief  M.  Sgt.  Clarence  R.  Boles, 
41st  ARR  Wing,  and  S.  Sgt.  Michael  E. 
Watts,  76th  ARRS,  and  Sgt.  David  G. 
Lecompte. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  helicopter 
which  bears  the  designation  HH  53 
C /Jolly  65  and  bears  the  tail  number  363 
was  a  retired  Jolly  Green  Giant  used  for 
rescue  work  in  Vietnam  and  which  had 
participated  in  the  attempted  rescue  of 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam  at 
Son  Tay.  It  still  bears  the  bullet  holes 
incurred  in  that  effort. 

The  crews  of  the  Air  Force  C-130's 
also  deserve  special  commendation. 
PoUou-ing  are  the  names : 

Capt.  Danny  L.  Berry.  Capt.  Joseph  Ryan, 
Capt.  Dennis  Hlguchl.  Capt.  David  Fiegel, 
Master  Sgt.  Herbert  Anglln,  S/Sgt.  Gary  M. 
Berger.  Master  Sgt.  WUUam  Chapman,  S/ 
Sgt.  Clarence  Powell,  S/Sgt.  Gary  Edwards, 
S  Sgt.  Ronald  Rosenow.  Sgt.  James  W.  Sar- 
gent, Sgt.  Karl  Froehllch,  Major  Joe  P. 
Coughran,  Capt.  Monroe  S.  Sams,  Jr..  Capt. 
Ronald  J.  Sullivan,  Major  Walter  S.  Uchlmura, 
S/Sgt.  Norman  F.  Vlvelros,  S/Sgt.  William 
J.  Heydenrelch.  Jr..  T/Sgt.  Donald  E.  Dills, 
S/Sgt.  James  H.  Hartman,  Sgt.  Thomas  A. 
Montgomery,  Sgt.  David  R.  Harvey,  Sgt.  Dan 
K.  Napuunoa,  ATC  Craig  H.  Oanson,  and 
Capt.  Keith  J.  Urbach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  noteworthy  that  this 
is  the  flrst  air  refueling  of  a  helicopter 
imder  such  circumstances.  The  manner 
in  which  it  was  accomplished  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  Air  Force  and  the  above 
mentioned  crew  members.  The  fact  that 
so  many  men  risked  their  lives  in  a 
mission  of  mercy  is  a  credit  to  the  serv- 
ices and  the  country.  As  a  friend  of 
"Mac"  and  Joanne  Clevenger,  I  wish  to 
add  my  word  of  appreciation  for  a  job 
well  done. 


UNRAVELING  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
ENERGY  SHORTAGES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter- 
writer  to  the  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  done  a  brilliant  job  of  pinning 
contributory  responsibility  for  some  of 
the  fuel  and  energy  shortages  now  being 
experienced  in  southern  California  as 
the  consequence  of  neglected  opportuni- 
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ties  to  bear  a  helping  hand  to  avoid  them 
while  they  were  developing.  The  letter 
follows,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  generally 
helpful  to  editorial  writers  who  hope  ever 
to  be  both  omnipotent  and  oracular: 

"The  Mysterious  Pttel  Shortage"  in 
America 

Your  editorial  (May  9).  "The  Mysterious 
Fuel  Shortage."  asks  suspiciously,  "Can  It 
be  that  the  American  oil  industry  simply 
failed  to  anticipate  rising  gasoline  demand 
and  to  provide  the  refining  capacity  to  meet 
It?" 

Where  was  The  Times  when  the  oil  indus- 
try was  warning,  as  It  did,  that  the  state's 
failure  to  establish  environmental  standards 
and  stick  by  them  without  continual  changes 
was  making  it  impossible  to  plan  and  de- 
sign needed  new  refinery  capacity?  Did  you 
Investigate?  Did  you  join  in  the  warning  edi- 
torially? Did  you  help  any  oil  company  get 
a  site  for  a  new  refinery  against  environ- 
mentalists' opposition? 

You  point  out  that  the  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  has  warned  of  potential 
electric  power  rationing  In  September.  What 
did  The  Times  do  to  help  the  department 
build  a  nuclear  power  plant  at  Mallbu  that 
wouldn't  depend  on  unavailable  low  sulfur 
oil,  which  Is  necessary  because  of  a  natural 
gas  shortage?  Where  Is  your  voice  today 
pointing  out  what  that  plant  would  have 
meant? 

Where  was  The  Times'  editorial  voice  on 
the  Insoluble  dilemma  of  power  companies 
that  would  be  excluded  from  coastal  sites  If 
Proposition  20  passed,  and  were  forced  to 
look  Inland  for  nearly  unavailable  cooling 
water?  With  Times  support,  it  passed,  and 
power  companies,  oil  companies  and  every 
sort  of  productive  enterprise  needing  ocean 
access  are  excluded  from  coastal  sites. 
H.  L.  McMasters, 

Berkeley. 


STUDY  OF  NATION'S  CLASSIFICA- 
TION SYSTEM  RECOMMENDS 
CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON 
LEGISLATION  TO  REPLACE  EXEC- 
UTIVE ORDER  11652 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  numerous  occasions 
during  the  past  2  years  I  have  reported 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress  by  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record 
many  of  the  revelations  of  abuses  that 
have  and  are  still  taking  place  under  the 
Nation's  security  classification  system. 
That  system  is  presently  embodied  in 
Executive  Order  11652,  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  March  8,  1972.  It  replaced 
the  almost  20-year-old  Executive  Order 
10501. 

The  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  and  its 
predecessor  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Information,  headed  for  many 
years  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moss),  has  studied 
the  Executive  Order  classification  sys- 
tem .since  1956.  It  has  held  extensive 
hearings,  conducted  detailed  investiga- 
tions, and  a  number  of  reports  dealing 
with  weaknesses  and  administrative 
shortcomings  of  the  security  classifica- 
tion system,  based  on  these  studies,  were 
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subsequently  adopted  by  the  full  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  during 
the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's. 

Our  subcommittee  continued  this  se- 
ries of  studies  by  extensive  hearings  and 
other  investigations  that  began  during 
the  so-called  "Pentagon  Papers"  con- 
troversy in  June  1971.  Other  hearings 
on  the  classification  system  were  held  in 
May  1972  as  part  of  our  overall  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  Fieedom  of  In- 
formation Act  (5  U.S.C.  552 1. 

I  have  reported  on  these  studies  pe- 
riodically in  the  Record  remarks.  Last 
March,  after  news  stories  had  appeared 
providing  details  of  the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Executive  order  on  classifica- 
tion, I  asked  Mr.  David  Young— the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  official  responsi- 
ble for  the  draft — for  the  opportunity  for 
the  subcommittee  to  informally  review 
the  draft  and  to  make  comments  and 
suggestions  on  its  provisions.  Mr.  Yoimg 
refused  our  request.  After  the  new  or- 
der was  issued  in  March,  I  directed  the 
subcommittee  staff  to  make  a  detailed 
analysis  of  its  contents.  This  section-by- 
section  analysis  revealed  some  11  major 
defects  in  the  new  order,  wWch  I  re- 
ported and  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  118.  part  7,  page  9377. 

During  our  hearings  on  the  new  or- 
der in  May  1972,  testimony  of  admin- 
istration witnesses  made  it  clear  that 
there  was  a  serious  lag  in  preparing  de- 
partmental and  agency  regulations  to 
implement  the  new  order,  which  was  to 
take  effect  on  June  1,  1972.  I  therefore 
urged  President  Nixon  on  May  3,  1972.  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  riew 
order  to  provide  sufficient  time  for  the 
NSC  guidelines  and  implementing  regu- 
lations. My  urglngs  were  ignored,  and 
the  predicted  administrative  time  lag  in 
fully  implementing  the  new  order  did 
occur.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  has 
not  resulted  in  a  compromise  of  vital  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy  secrets 
and  undermine  the  integrity  of  our  en- 
tire classification  system. 

Any  discussion  of  the  Government's 
classification  system,  the  subject  of 
heated  controversy  during  recent  years, 
must  be  framed  in  the  larger  context  of 
its  relationship  to  our  overall  national 
defense  and  foreign  policy  operations 
and  its  application  to  existing  criminal 
statutes. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  our  Re- 
public, the  President  and  other  executive 
branch  officials  have  limited  the  dis- 
semination of  information  affecting  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  interests.  Few 
argue  that  Government  should  not  have 
such  power  to  safeguard  vital  military 
and  foreign  policy  secrets.  It  is  likewise 
obvious  that  in  a  representative  system 
the  citizenrj-  must  be  informed  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  of  defense  and 
foreign  commitments  made  by  their 
Govermnent  so  as  to  make  sound  elec- 
toral judgments  in  the  selection  of  pub- 
lic officials. 

The  classic  dilemma  is  thus  posed  be- 
tween the  need  for  governmental  secrecy 
in  some  vital  areas,  as  weighed  against 
the  public's  "right  to  know."  This  di- 
lemma has  been  accentuated  because 
America's  leadership  position  in  world 
affairs  has  imposed  severe  budgetar>- 
demands   that   require   our   citizens   to 
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make  very  real  human  and  economic 
sacrifices.  Superimposed  is  the  increas- 
ing difflculty  which  Congress  has  en- 
countered in  obtaining  vital  information 
from  the  Executive  in  the  defense  and 
foreign  policy  fields. 

If  the  public  has  a  "right  to  know," 
Congress  has  a  constitutional  "need  to 
know"  as  the  people's  representatives,  so 
that  it  can  act  intelligently  and  respon- 
sibly as  a  coordinate  branch  of  govern- 
ment in  investigating,  legislating,  and 
appropriating  public  funds  for  weapons 
systems,  defense  installations,  and  for- 
eign policy  programs. 

The  classification  system,  in  whichever 
form  it  has  taken,  is  an  administrative 
mechanism,  applying  to  Federal  em- 
ployees and  military  personnel,  that  as- 
signs certain  levels  of  security  protection 
over  various  types  of  sensitive  military 
and  foreign  policy  information,  equip- 
ment, devices,  or  other  material,  the  dis- 
closure of  which— in  the  judgment  of  the 
classifier — would  be  in  various  degrees 
harmful  to  the  national  security.  It  is 
presently  embodied  in  Executive  Order 
11652,  issued  by  President  Nixon  in 
March  1972. 

Since  the  Executive  Order  governing 
classification  procedures  does  not  have 
the  force  of  law.  except  for  internal  ad- 
ministrative   purposes,    there    are    no 
criminal  sanctions  within  the  order  It- 
self for  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
classified  information.  The  major  deter- 
rent to  such  unauthorized  disclosure  is 
contained  in  the  criminal  penalties  at- 
tached to  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917  and 
a  provision  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  However,  except  for  classified  in- 
formation   dealing   with   cryptographic 
systems  or  communications  intelligence, 
the  Espionage  Act  provides  for  certain 
additional  legal  requirements  to  sustain 
an  action  for  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
classified  data.  Legislation  is  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  that  would  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  disclose  "classified  In- 
formation to  an  unauthorized  person  and 
to  bar  as  a  defense  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  particular  document  may 
have  been  improperly  classified."  Many 
experts  feel  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  as  drafted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, would  result  in  an  American  equiv- 
alent of  the  British  "Official  Secret  Act." 
Mr.    Speaker,    earlier   this    week   the 
Government      Operations      Committee 
unanimously  adopted  our  bipartisan  re- 
port on  the  security  classification  sys- 
tem, based  on  our  1971  and  1972  hear- 
ings  and   studies.   It   is   House   Report 
93-221  and  is  entitled  "Executive  Classi- 
fication of  Information — Security  Clas- 
sification Problems  Involving  Exemption 
(b)(1)  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  552)."  Because  of  the  in- 
creasing attention  being  focused  on  this 
important  subject.  I  commend  it  to  our 
colleagues  for  careful  study. 

It  traces  the  historical  development  of 
the  current  classification  system  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation's  military  and  foreign 
policy  secrets  from  the  pre-World  War  I 
period  to  the  present.  It  also  reviews  the 
work  of  the  Coolidge  Committee  and  the 
Wright  Commission  as  well  as  the  in- 
vestigations and  recommendations  of 
our  committee  during  the  late  1950's  for 
improving  classification  procedures — 
recommendations  which,  for  the  large 
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part,  went  unheeded  by  the  massive  clas- 
sification bureaucracy. 

The  report  cites  numerous  examples 
of  abuses  of  the  present  classification 
system,  massive  overclassification,  the 
accumulation  of  himdreds  of  millions  of 
documents  bearing  classification  mark- 
ings, and  the  resulting  costs  of  well  over 
$100  million  annually  to  safeguard, 
handle,  store,  transport,  and  declassify 
such  material. 

The  report  recommends  that  Congress 
consider  and  enact  legislation  to  over- 
haul the  classification  system  and  to 
make  it  more  effective  and  workable,  to 
reduce  its  costs,  and  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  truly  vital  state  secrets. 

Much  of  the  committee's  inquiry  cen- 
tered on  Executive  Order  11652.  issued 
by  President  Nixon  in  March  1972,  and 
labeled  the  "first  major  overhaul  of  the 
classification  system  since  1953."  The  re- 
port details  "serious  shortcomings  and 
major  defects"  of  the  new  order— "some 
inherent  in  the  language  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  some  in  the  procedural  as- 
pects involving  its  design,  promulgation, 
and  implementation.'  Among  the  spe- 
cific criticisms  directed  at  the  new  order 
in  the  committee's  report  are: 

First.  Lack  of  sufflcienUy  strong  pen- 
alties against  overclassification; 

Second.  Lack  of  assurance  to  guaran- 
tee Congress  the  full  authority  to  exer- 
cise property  its  oversight  and  investiga- 
tive responsibilities  over  the  operation  of 
the  new  order; 

Third.  Loopholes  in  the  mandatory  re- 
view provisions  affecting  the  declassifica- 
tion of  exempt  classified  material- 

Fourth  Overiy  long-time  periods  af- 
fecting the  downgrading  and  declassifi- 
cation procedures; 

Fifth.  Administrative  time  lag  in  the 
Implementation  of  the  new  order; 

Sixth.  Conflicting  Interpretations  of 
certam  language  in  the  new  order  by  ad- 
mimstration  witnesses;  and 

Seventh.  Shortcomings  in  procedures 
to  make  20-  to  30-year-old  classified  in- 
formation available  to  historians  and  re- 
searchers. 

In  calling  for  the  replacement  of  the 
Executive  order  approach  to  the  security 
classification     system,     the     committee 

A  statutory  system  should  be  established 
perhaps  as  an  amendment  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  to  make  it  clear  that  Con- 
gress intends  a  proper  balancing  between 
the  safeguarding  of  Information  classified 
under  strict  guidelines  to  protect  vital  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  secrets  (on  the  one 
hand),  and  the  right  of  the  American  pub- 
lic to  know  how  the  affairs  of  their  govern- 
ment are  being  conducted  (on  the  other) 
Congress  should  also  take  this  necessary  ac- 
tion to  assure  maximum  credibility  of  all 
citizens  In  our  governmental  institutions 
and  in  our  elected  and  appointed  officials. 


NORTH  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  SUPER- 
INTENDENT KATZENMAIER  RE- 
TIRES 
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sional  District,  Arthur  J.  Katzenmaier 
superintendent  of  school  district  No.  64* 
North  Chicago,  HI.,  is  retiring  at  the 
close  of  the  present  school  year. 

Since  his  appointment  as  school  su- 
perintendent in  1944,  the  enrollments 
of  students  In  the  North  Chicago  school 
district  have  increased  eightfold.  In  ad- 
dition, the  quality  of  education  provided 
for  this  heterogeneous  student  body  has 
improved  through  many  innovative  pro- 
grams which  Superintendent  Katzen- 
maier has  advocated. 

An  experienced  schoolteacher  and  one 
who  has  remained  in  intimate  contact 
with  students  and  parents  throughout 
his  active  career,  Arthur  Katzenmaier 
has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  community  he  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  suspicious  that  re- 
tirement from  this  position  will  not 
mean  that  Art  Katzenmaier  will  retire 
from  the  scene.  Instead,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  he  will  continue  an  active  life  of 
service — utilizing  his  many  talents  and 
benefiting  citizens,  young  and  old— as 
he  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  proud  to 
enjoy  a  close  friendship  with  Art  Kat- 
zenmaier and  to  have  worked  with  him 
in  behalf  of  education  for  the  students 
of  North  Chicago  during  my  service  in 
the  Congress. 

I  extend  to  Art  Katzenmaier  my  con- 
gratulations on  a  job  well  done  and  wish 
for  him  and  his  wife,  Genevieve,  happi- 
ness and  good  health  In  the  years  to 
come. 


CHEMICAL  WARFARE  (IV) 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  McCTLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  educators  of  the  13th  Congres- 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  may  have  started  something  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  nobody  has  foreseen 
to  this  day. 

I  now  submit  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  April  6  Science  magazine  entitled 
"Herbicides:  Agent  Orange  Stockpile 
May  Go  to  the  South  Americans."  writ- 
ten by  Deborah  Shapley: 
Herbicides:  Agent  Orange  Stockpile  Mat 
Go  TO  THE  South  Americans 
(By  Deborah   Shapley) 

Since  early  this  year,  the  U.S.  government 
has  been  toying  with  the  Idea  of  giving  or 
selling  its  surplus  stockpiles  of  Agent  Orange, 
a  mUitary  herbicide  that  was  withdrawn 
from  use  in  Vietnam  in  1970  after  concern 
was  raised  about  Its  teratogenic  properties 
to  Brazil,  Venezuela.  Paraguay,  and  posslblj 
other   South   American   governments. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  a  surplus  stockpile 
of  2,338,900  gallons  of  Agent  Orange  of  which 
the  original  purchase  price  was  $16,540,000. 
Some  of  It  contains  as  much  as  28  times  the 
maximum  acceptable  safety  limit  of  dloxlns, 
a  chemical  which  is  one  of  the  most  ootent 
teratogens  known.  Apart  from  the  returning 
prisoners  of  war,  these  herbicides  are  perhaps 
the  most  politically  sensitive  property  the 
United  States  has  retrieved  from  the  South- 
east Asia  battlefield. 

Now.  thanks  to  two  enterprising  business- 
men, the  Agent  Orange  may  be  used  to  flood 
the  Latin  American  herbicide  markets  in  the 
name  of  International  development  and  Im- 
proving the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Jerome 
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p.  Harrington,  president  of  IRI  Research  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  a  New  York  firm  and  one  of  the 
two  which  have  proposed  the  deal,  says  that 
the  Agent  Orange  could  be  diluted  and  the 
barrels  could  be  repainted  (to  conceal  their 
old  mUltary  markings)  and  then  sold  to 
farmers  for  prices  as  low  as  $5  per  gallon,  or 
a  third  of  the  going  price  of  herbicide  there 
of  $15  per  gallon.  Even  undiluted,  the  total 
military  surplus  would  net  $11.6  million, 
more  than  this  country's  herbicide  sales  In 
South  America  In  1971.  "It  would  be  develop- 
ing markets.  .  .  .  We're  beating  swords  Into 
plowshares,"  he  says. 

The  Implications  of  the  plan  are  two.  First 
Is  the  fact  that  Agent  Orange  was  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam  after  reports  of  a  possibly  wor- 
risome number  of  stillbirths  and  defective 
fetuses  in  provmces  where  the  herbicide  bad 
been  sprayed  Intensively.  Since  there  may 
have  been  a  threat  to  the  South  Vietnamese, 
presumably  there  may  be  some  risk  to  the 
South  Americans  were  It  used  there.  A  sec- 
ond Implication  is  that  despite  its  obvious 
agricultural  utility  as  a  brush  killer.  Agent 
Orange  is  also  a  proven  military  weapon. 
Sources  admit  that  once  sold,  there  would  be 
little  further  control;  there  is  a  remote 
chance  that  the  recipient  countries  could  use 
It  against  guerrillas,  or.  in  the  case  of  Brazil, 
against  the  natives  In  the  northwestern  por- 
tions of  the  country  which  the  government 
Is  trying  to  "clear"  for  development.  (The 
Portuguese  and  South  Africans  already  buy 
U.S.  herbicides  commercially.) 

Agent  Orange  Is  not  exactly  milk  or  honey. 
It  Is  made  up  of  two  chemicals:  2,4.5-T  and 
2.4-D.  The  former  contains  a  manufacturing 
Impurity  called  dloxin.  which  Is  highly  tera- 
togenic; 2.4, 5-T  Is  also  somewhat  teratogenic 
Itself.  In  fact,  after  a  lengthy  controversy, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
has  banned  most  crop  related  uses  of  2,4.5-T; 
and  rangeland  use  may  also  be  canceled.  As 
for  2,4-D,  the  other  hlaf  of  Agent  Orange, 
there  Is  Indication  that  this  too  is  terato- 
genic, but  the  issue  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 
Samuel  S.  Epstein  of  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  Medical  School  and  an  environ- 
mental toxlcologlst  who  has  written  on  dl- 
oxin problems,  says  of  the  proposed  Latin 
American  deal:  "This  Is  a  perfectly  prepos- 
terous Idea." 

At  the  moment,  the  main  thing  standing 
In  the  way  of  the  transaction  Is  EPA  action 
on  an  Air  Force  application  to  register  most 
of  Its  Agent  Orange  for  domestic  VS.  use.  The 
State  Department  has  ruled  that  it  will  not 
consider  foreign  sales  unless  EPA  approves 
the  registration.  So  far  the  Air  Force  has  en- 
couraged the  two  businessmen  with  the  pro- 
viso that  the  recipients  accept  the  herbicide 
"with  open  eyes"  as  to  the  dloxin  problem. 
One  reason  for  the  Air  Force's  friendliness  to 
the  plan  Is  that  the  stocks,  of  which  1.5  mil- 
lion gallons  are  In  the  open  air  In  Johnston 
Island  In  the  North  Pacific  and  the  remainder 
largely  In  Gulfport.  Mississippi,  are  in  barrels 
that  are  rusting  and  cost  up  to  $400,000  yearly 
to  maintain.  Hence  the  hurry.  (Last  year, 
the  Air  Force  filed  a  draft  enlvronmental 
Impact  statement  proposing  to  Incinerate  the 
stocks  at  Sauget.  Illinois,  and  Deer  Park. 
Texas.  But  the  plan  ran  into  opposition  as 
being  technically  unsound,  environmentally 
dangerous,  and  expensive.  It  was  eventually 
dropped.) 

In  January  of  this  year.  Air  Force  Deputy 
for  Supply  and  Maintenance  Lloyd  K.  Mose- 
man.  II.  was  approached  by  Arnold  Living- 
ston, chief  officer  of  Blue  Spruce  Interna- 
tional, a  firm  in  New  Gretna,  New  Jersey, 
with  a  proposal  that  the  Air  Force  turn  over 
the  Agent  Orsinge  to  him  and  he  would  dis- 
tribute It  In  South  America.  Moseman  says  he 
told  Livingston  that  the  Air  Force  could  not 
hand  over  its  proi>erty  to  a  private  concern. 
Livingston  then  approached  Harrington  of 
IRI.  a  nonprofit  firm  which  was  founded 
with  Rockefeller  family  money  In  1960  and 
which  runs  experimental  agricultural  pro- 
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grams  la  South  America.  Harrington  and 
Livingston  apparently  then  made  a  variety  of 
proposals,  including  taring  to  get  officials  In 
Brazil.  Venezuela,  and  Paragjuay  to  express 
Interest  directly  through  U.S.  government 
channels.  The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (AID)  also  was  involved  In  the 
discussions. 

"I  said  yes,  that,  if  the  coxmtries  wanted 
It  and  have  open  eyes  as  to  the  dloxin  con- 
tent, we  would  be  amenable  because  it  would 
be  a  heck  of  a  lot  cheaper"  than  Incinera- 
tion, says  Moseman.  "I  said  we  would  be 
amenable  to  requests  on  the  basis." 

However,  Moseman  also  decided  to  seek 
the  advice  of  the  State  Department — through 
Thomas  Pickering.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs — and  of 
the  EPA  by  filing  an  application  to  register 
the  Agent  Orange  for  commercial  use  In  the 
United  States.  The  State  Department  keeps 
a  list  of  munitions  whose  export  is  considered 
sensitive  and  which  Includes  "any  chemical 
agent  adapted  by  the  military  for  use  against 
plants." 

Pickering  ruled  In  early  February  that 
State  would  not  formally  take  up  the  Agent 
Orange  export  problem  until  after  EPA  had 
ruled  on  the  application  for  domestic  use. 
"We  would  never  do  overseas  anything  we 
were  not  prepared  to  do  at  home."  said  a 
State  Department  official.  "Until  the  EPA 
thing  Is  worked  out  we  are  not  In  a  position 
to  decide.  I  regard  this  as  a  nonproblem  for 
us." 

Thus,  whether  Harrington  and  Living- 
ston succeed  in  making  a  deal  now  depends 
on  EPA's  Associate  Director  of  Pesticide  Reg- 
istration, Douglas  Campt.  His  office  is  study- 
ing the  application,  which  covers  Agent 
Orange  formulations  having  0.4  part  per 
mUUon  (ppm)  dloxin  content.  TTie  stock- 
pile of  800,000  gallons  at  Gulfport  ranges 
from  0.4  to  14  ppm  In  dloxin:  that  at  John- 
ston Island  Is  not  labeled  barrel  by  barrel,  so 
the  Air  Force  does  not  know  Its  dloxin  con- 
tent. A  random  sampling,  however,  showed 
an  average  dloxin  content  of  1.9  ppm.  Mose- 
man admits  each  barrel  would  have  to  be 
sampled  separately. 

At  present.  EPA  has  banned  virtually  aU 
uses  of  2.4.5-T,  except  for  rangeland,  pas- 
tures, and  right-of-way  clearings.  Permitted 
dloxin  concentrations  are  0.1  ppm  for  new 
herbicides  and  0.5  ppm  for  stocks  already 
manufactured. 

AGENT   orange's    IMPACT 

Epstein  and  others  were  queried  about 
the  possible  environmental  and  teratogenic 
effects  of  spraying.  Agent  Orange,  as  Har- 
rington has  proposed,  by  diluting  it  with  die- 
sel  oil  and  using  It  only  to  keep  existing 
rangeland  cleared.  Harrington  says  It  would 
Increase  Brazil's  beef  production  by  $400 
million  per  year,  and  open  new  Inroads  for 
U.S.  chemical  firms  on  the  Latin  herbicide 
market,  where  German  and  Japanese  firms 
compete  with  the  United  States.  Harring- 
ton Indicated  that  to  keep  rangeland  clear, 
repeated  applications  would  be  needed.  (In- 
terestingly, EPA's  current  rule  permitting 
rangeland  uses  for  2,4.5-T  In  this  country 
carries  the  following  warning:  "Do  not 
graze  meat  animals  on  treated  areas  within 
two  weeks  of  slaughter.") 

As  to  the  utility  of  the  2.4-D  In  Agent 
Orange,  the  Dow  Chemical  Company's  Ag- 
Organlcs  Department  spokesman.  James 
Hansen,  said  2,4-D  was  highly  effective. 
"You  can  Just  stand  in  a  vineyard  and  think 
of  2,4-D  and  the  leaves  will  wither."  he 
quipped. 

Epstein,  however,  listed  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems, of  which  the  possibility  of  human 
birth  defects  was  the  most  obvious.  If  the 
herbicide  concentrates  In  human  food  or 
water  supplies,  either  Inadvertently  or 
through  misuse.  Dloxin,  he  said.  Is  highly 
stable  In  the  environment  and  would  persist 
"up  to  a  year  or  so."  It  Is  known  to  be  picked 
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up  by  plants  such  as  soybeans  and  oats. 
There  would  also  be  the  possibility  of  con- 
tamination of  watersheds  in  range  areas. 
Finally,  Epstein  noted  that,  in  primitive  agri- 
cultural situations,  burning  Is  a  common 
technique  for  clearing  land.  "You  have  to 
assume  that  anything  released  into  the  en- 
vironment will  be  burned,"  he  said.  Combus- 
tlon  of  shrub  or  brush  sprayed  wtlh  herbi- 
cides contaming  2.4, 5-T,  may  produ:;€  addi- 
tional dloxin  In  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment, he  says. 

Proper  application  of  the  Agent  Orange 
could  be  insured,  according  to  Harrington, 
by  an  IRI  of  AID  program  of  "education  and 
demonstration"  to  the  farmers.  But  the  Dow 
spokesman  admitted  that.  In  general.  "Once 
you  sell  anything  you  lose  control.  .  .  . 
Only  education  and  reformulation."  could 
prevent  misuse.  "All  these  chemicals  are  pos- 
sibly misused."  he  admitted. 

The  difficulties  of  controlling  agricultural 
uses  of  the  Agent  Orange  obviously  are  small 
compared  to  the  problem  of  prohibiting  the 
material  from  being  appropriated  by  the 
military  In  recipient  countries  and  used  as 
weapons  of  war.  One  herbicide  expert,  who 
asked  not  to  be  named,  pointed  not  that  the 
Brazilian  government  Is  currently  carrying 
out  what  In  his  view  is  "one  of  the  largest 
paramilitary  operations  against  an  Indigenous 
people  anywhere  in  the  world."  in  Its  efforts 
to  "open"  the  Amazon  Basin  In  northwestern 
parts  of  the  country  and  relocate  the  native 
populations  who  live  there. 

He  said  that,  originally  Agent  Orange  was 
developed  in  World  War  II  specifically  for 
crop  destruction  and  used  for  this  purpose 
both  by  the  British  In  Malaysia  and  by  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam.  Hence,  it  is  his- 
torically suited  to  the  BrazUians'  "paramili- 
tary" activities. 

Epstein  also  expressed  concern  about  the 
possible  military  uses  of  Agent  Orange  and 
the  world  example  the  United  States  would 
be  setting  in  transferring  the  weapon  to  for- 
eign nations. 

Clearly  we  would  be  turning  over  to  other 
countries  materials  which  can  be  used  for 
a  wide  range  of  purposes.  Including  some 
military  ones. 

It  Is  tantamount  to  the  encouragement 
of  chemical  warfare.  It  Is  tacitly  permitting 
the  very,  very  critical  possibility  that  In  the 
hands  of  foreign  countries  It  will  be  used 
by  the  United  States  In  Vietnam. 

One  cannot  exclude  the  the  significant 
possibility  that  the  example  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam  vrtll  bo  mimicked.  I  view 
the  whole  thing  with  horror. 

Overshadowing  the  possible  South  American 
sale,  as  well  as  even  the  forthcoming  ETA 
decision  on  domestic  uses.  Is  Agent  Orange's 
prior  history  In  Vietnam.  Moseman  warned 
in  an  interview.  "Don't  forget  Vietnam. 
Never  forget  that.  It's  the  overriding  Issue 
that  clouds  this  thing.  Anything  that  has  to 
do  with  it  is  suspect."  The  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  said  the  same  thing,  but  In 
State's  departmentese :  "The  political  and 
psychological  concerns  associated  with  its  use 
in  Vietnam  are  very  real." 

Harrington,  who  Is  hopeful  for  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Air  Force,  ultimately,  was 
asked  whether  he  felt  sensitive  about  the  fact 
that  the  heribicide  was  used  in  Vietnam.  Cit- 
ing his  personal  experience  as  a  platoon  lead- 
er in  World  War  II  who  "used  to  clear  out 
the  woods  after  the  tanks,"  Harrington  said 
he  thought  the  heribicide  had  been  used 
In  Vietnam  to  "save  American  lives."  He  cited 
the  reaction  of  a  South  American  govern- 
ment official  who  was  asked  whether  he  felt 
the  Vietnam  connection  was  a  drawback  and 
retorted:  "What  do  you  mean  war  materials? 
.  .  .  The  only  thing  we're  fighting  is  the 
brush." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  immediately 
move  in  the  direction  of  effectively  con- 
trolling our  poisonous  chemicals.  I  will 
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soon  Introduce  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives two  proposals  designed  to  do 
so. 

The  Herbicide  Export  Control  Act  of 
1973  will  halt  the  exportation  of 
2.4.4-T  herbicides,  the  main  Ingredient  in 
Agent  Orange. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  Prevention  Act 
of  1973  will  ban  the  exportation  of  all 
herlbicides  to  Portugal  and  South  Afri- 
ca. These  two  nations  are  conducting 
chemical  agressions  against  the  African 
citizens  of  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

I  welcome  the  support  and  cosponsor- 
ship  of  my  colleagues  in  these  legislative 
efforts. 


THE  DYING  ORPHANS  OF  VIETNAM 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OP    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  facilitate  ending  the 
redtape  now  required  in  the  adoption  of 
American-fathered  Vietnamese  orphans. 
Many  thousands  of  these  American 
orphans  face  death  in  crowded,  filthy 
conditions  in  Vietnam. 

They  need  our  help  now  or  they  may 
not  survive.  On  January  29,  1973,  I  re- 
introduced H.R.  3159.  This  legislation 
has  32  cosponsors  as  indicated  on  H.R. 
6793.  H.R.  6794,  and  H.R.  7566.  These 
bills  would  authorize  special  immigrant 
visas  for  Vietnamese  orphans,  one  of 
whose  parents  is  an  American.  This 
would  clear  away  much  of  the  existing 
redtape  that  has  stymied  efforts  of 
American  families  to  adopt  these  chil- 
dren. 

The  May  28,  issue  of  Newsweek  con- 
tained informative  articles  on  the  tragic 
plight  of  "Vietnam's  War-Tom  Chil- 
dren." I  wish  that  my  colleagues  could 
all  see  the  accompanying  photographs  of 
these  children  living  in  squalid  orphan- 
ages. While  that  is  not  possible.  I  am  in- 
serting the  articles  in  the  Record  to  help 
draw  attention  to  the  need  for  congres- 
sional action  on  behalf  of  these  inno- 
cent victims  of  an  unhappy  era.  Many 
American  families  want  to  extend  a  hand 
of  love  and  consideration.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  quickly  to  make  this 
possible. 

The  articles  follow : 

[Prom  Newsweek  magazine.  May  28,  1973) 
VrETNAM's  War-Torn  Children 
(By  Loren  Jenkins) 
She  was  13  years  old.  a  frail  and  shy  child 
named  Hiiynh  Thl  Chi.  Along  with  her  par- 
ents and  six  brothers  and  sisters,  she  lived 
In  the  village  of  Dlen  Bang  where  she  tended 
the .  family  vegetable  patch,  helped  her 
mother  clean  house  and.  on  occasion,  plowed 
the  rice  fields  with  her  father's  water  buffalo. 
Then,  on  a  hot  and  steamy  day  In  1968.  the 
tranquil  world  of  Huynh  Thl  Chl  vanished 
In  a  blinding  flash.  Artillery  shells  began  to 
fall  as  Chl  was  worlclng  In  the  fields,  and 
when  the  barrage  ended  she  lay  In  the  paddy, 
bleedmg  and  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 
Last  week,  with  the  aid  of  stiff  metal  braces 
and  crutches,  Chl  stood  on  the  veranda  of  a 
Saigon  home  where  she  lives  with  a  dozen 
other  paraplegic  children.  Casting  her  coal- 
black  eyes  to  the  ground,  she  whispered:  "I 
do  not  even  know  which  side  fired  the  shell 
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that  left  me  like  this.  All  I  want  and  hope 
is  to  try  to  live  again." 

Hop)e  is  a  rare  quality  in  today's  Viet- 
nam— almost  as  rare  as  a  child  who  has 
not  been  scarred,  one  way  or  another,  by  the 
war.  Unlike  conventional  military  conflicts, 
the  Vietnamese  war  knew  no  fixed  bound- 
aries or  front  lines,  and  it  made  little  dis- 
tinction between  soldier  and  civilian,  adult 
and  child.  Although  the  pain  the  war  In- 
flicted ufion  the  children  Is  impossible  to 
calculate  statistically,  the  estimates  are 
Immense. 

Foreign  medical  experts  say  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  maimed  and  crippled 
youngsters  like  Chl,  children  who  not  only 
suffer  their  physical  agony  but  face  a  life  of 
isolation  in  a  society  that  has  traditionally 
turned  its  back  on  the  weak  and  disabled. 
At  least  800.000  children — and  possibly  as 
many  as  1.5  million — have  lost  one  or  both  of 
their  parents  to  the  war.  While  some  have 
been  taken  In  by  relatives,  countless  others 
have  been  cast  adrift  in  festering  refugee 
camps,  jammed  into  filthy  and  overcrowded 
orphanages  or  simply  left  to  wander  the 
streets  and  beg  or  steal.  As  one  American 
doctor  says,  "It  is  a  tragedy  of  life  and  limbs 
whose  magnitude  we  simply  will  never 
know." 

Some  8  million  Vietnamese — nearly  half 
the  nation's  population — are  under  the  age 
of  15.  yet  the  government  in  Saigon  allocates 
only  1  per  cent  of  its  national  budget  for  the 
care  and  rehabilitation  of  its  crippled,  dis- 
eased or  orphaned  children.  "Orphans  are  not 
producers,"  Ma].  Gen.  Pham  Van  Dong,  "Minis- 
ter for  Veteran  Affairs,  explains.  "They  are 
spenders  at  a  time  when  we  need  productive 
returns  on  our  Investment."  The  American 
Government  is  also  niggardly  when  it  comes 
to  contributing  funds  for  the  children  of 
Vietnam — despite  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  children  fell  victim  to  U.S.  bombs  and 
others  are  the  Illegitimate  offspring  of 
American  servicemen.  Some  private  Ameri- 
can agencies  have  tried  to  ease  the  burden 
by  arrangmg  adoptions  of  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren. 

For  the  children  injured  by  the  war,  medi- 
cal facilities  are  antiquated  and  Inadequate. 
The  country  suffers  from  a  woeful  lack  of 
trained  doctors — only  one  for  every  8.000 
hospital  patients.  "Some  of  the  hospitals 
here,"  one  U.S.  official  in  Saigon  said  to  me, 
"would  make  Dr.  Schweitzer's  African  clinic 
look  like  Walter  Reed  hospital.  As  for  doctors, 
the  Vietnamese  Army  has  drafted  many  and 
hundreds  of  others  have  gone  abroad  either 
to  avoid  military  service  or  because  the 
money  is  much  better." 

One  bright  spot  In  the  medical  picture  Is 
the  modern  54-bed  plastic-surgery  hospital 
In  Saigon  set  up  by  Dr.  Arthur  Barsky,  a 
physician  noted  for  his  successful  treatment 
of  disfigured  survivors  of  the  Hiroshima  A- 
bomb.  The  second-floor  ward  of  the  Barsky 
hospital  is  crowded  with  children,  either 
waiting  for  their  operations  or  Just  recover- 
ing from  them. 

Fourteen-year-old  Le  Thl  Ut,  a  tiny  girl 
with  a  body  seared  by  flame  and  torn  by 
shrapnel.  Is  about  to  undergo  yet  another 
of  the  dozen  operations  she  must  have.  She 
sits  In  bed  with  her  right  leg  and  left~arm 
in  splints  and  scarlet-red  graft  scars  still 
healing  on  her  thighs  and  hips.  "I  was  out 
working  in  the  fields,"  she  told  me.  "when  I 
found  some  bullets  and  grenades  lying 
around.  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  because 
I  did  not  like  war.  I  threw  them  Into  the 
fire  but  they  exploded."  Le  Thl  Bo.  13,  was 
playing  in  her  home  In  Saigon  when  a  bullet 
tore  her  chin  away.  When  I  say  her  she  had 
Just  been  wheeled  out  of  surgery  after 
the  seventh  operation  to  graft  a  rib  onto  her 
Jaw  to  rebuild  her  chin.  "It  is  horrible  what 
has  happened  to  some  of  these  children," 
says  Dr.  Caesar  Arrunategul,  "but  you  would 
be  surprised  at  how  much  we  can  do  to  fix 
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them  up  so  they  will  not  have  to  go  through 
life  thinking  they  are  freaks." 
flotsam 

Not  all  the  children  can  be  fixed  up.  One 
needs  only  to  step  outside  the  door  of  the 
venerable  Continental  Palace  Hotel  In  Saigon 
to  see  the  youthful  human  fiotsam  that  the 
last  decade  of  war  has  oast  adrift.  Ragged 
children  of  all  ages  and  sizes — some  orphan- 
ed, some  maimed — swarm  through  the  streets 
scraping  a  pittance  by  shinning  shoes  or 
washing  cars  or  selling  garlands  of  Jasmine. 
Some  Just  beg:  others  steal  or  become  pros- 
titutes— ^and  some,  even  the  youngest,  have 
turned  to  pushing  drugs. 

Cau  is  a  veteran  of  the  streets,  a  tiny  8- 
year-old  who  has  been  selling  peanuts  at  the 
Continental  Place's  veranda  bar  since 
she  was  3.  For  Cau  there  has  never  been  a 
childhood,  and  it  shows  in  her  hardened  face 
and  eyes  which  hardly  ever  reveal  even  the 
hint  of  a  smile  or  a  sign  of  warmth.  She  does 
not  know  her  surname — when  I  tried  to  ask 
her  about  herself  and  her  life,  she  Just 
shrugged,  looked  blank  and  said  in  nasal 
English:    "Buy   peanuts,  Joe?" 

Among  the  forlorn  pack  of  street  urchins, 
there  is  a  sad  and  haunting  unwillingness 
to  talk  about  the  past — if  they  remember  it. 
To  many,  the  past  Is  only  something  to  erase 
from  their  minds;  to  forget  Is  to  escape. 
Ten-year-old  Doung  wouJd  only  tell  me  his 
name  and  age.  He  would  not  say  how  he 
had  lost  one  leg,  or  how  he  got  the  napalm 
burns  that  scar  his  remaining  leg  and  both 
his  arms.  He  lives  on  the  street  and  sleeps 
on  the  sidewalk,  hoping  that  the  horde  of 
rats  that  Infest  Saigon  will  not  bother  him. 
When  I  asked  Doung  how  he  was  wounded, 
he  choked  back  tears  and  said,  "I  do  not 
want  to  talk  to  anyone  about  it." 

Other  children  have  been  so  traumatized 
by  their  experiences  they  cannot  recall  what 
made  them  what  they  are.  Nguyen  Thanh 
Son  is  a  tall,  handsome  boy  of  12  whom  I  saw 
one  day  standing  by  himself  at  the  tawdry 
Go  Vap  orphanage  In  the  town  of  Tu  Due, 
gazing  at  the  world  through  his  one  good 
eye.  The  other  is  Just  a  gapping  socket.  At 
first,  he  would  not  reply  at  all  to  my  ques- 
tions, but  finally  he  kicked  the  dirt  and  said. 
"I  don't  know  what  happened.  I  have  been 
this  way  since  I  was  2." 

As  Son  and  I  talked,  other  children  among 
the  orphanage's  200  charges  sat  in  the  dusty 
courtyard  unattended.  There  are  supposed  to 
be  six  nuns  to  care  for  the  children  at  Go 
Vap,  but  the  only  person  around  when  I 
visited  was  the  housekeeper.  The  children, 
most  of  them  barefoot  and  in  rags,  many 
with  sores  or  obvious  maladies,  simply  wan- 
dered almlesly  with  no  guidance.  In  the 
nursery,  emaciated  and  malnourished  babies 
lay  in  the  cribs  In  diapers  made  from  old 
sacks,  once  used  to  hold  rice  donated  by  the 
U.S.  Go  Vap  is  not  unique;  almost  all  of  the 
133  "approved"  orphanages  are  squalid, 
poorly  equipped,  understaffed  and  over- 
crowded— worse  than  any  Charles  Dickens 
described.  "The  state  some  of  the  babies  are 
in  when  they  are  brought  here  Is  simply 
incredible,"  said  a  nurse  at  one  orphanage. 
"And  we  have  only  enough  staff  to  change 
their  diapers  and  feed  them."  Too  often, 
the  children  seem  to  be  little  more  than 
swollen  bellies  carried  on  stalks  of  legs — 
and  the  mortality  rate  ranges  between  50 
and  70  per  cent. 

BtTRDEN 

In  part,  the  tragic  condition  of  Vietnam's 
orphanages  stems  from  an  Oriental  belief 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  relatives — not 
strangers — to  care  for  parentless  children. 
"We  intentionally  do  not  want  to  build  more 
orphanages,"  says  Tran  Nguon  Phleu,  the 
Minister  of  Social  Welfare,  "because  we  want 
the  people  themselves  to  take  care  of  the 
children."  Many  orphans  are  Indeed  being 
tended  by  relatives — but  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  officials  say  that 
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at  least  150,000  of  these  are  living  in  "severely 
disadvantaged"  conditions  and  tirgently  need 
the  kind  of  care  and  medical  attention  that 
impoverished  relatives  cannot  provide.  How- 
ever laudable  the  government's  child-care 
philosophy  may  be  In  principle,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  Vietnam  today  the  people 
cannot — or  will  not — assimie  the  extra 
burden  of  caring  for  the  children  who  need 
helD. 

Perhaps  the  children  who  suffer  the  most 
as  a  result  are  the  25,000  mixed-blood  babies, 
mostly  the  offspring  of  American  GI's. 
(Again,  accurate  statistics  are  not  available; 
one  American  foimdation  official  told  me 
there  could  be  as  many  as  100,000  such  chil- 
dren.) "These  are  the  forgotten  souls  of  the 
Vietnam  war,"  says  Robert  G.  Trott,  direc- 
tor of  CARE  In  Vietnam.  "When  the  soldiers 
left,  the  money  that  these  children's  fathers — 
or  friends  of  their  fathers — had  provided  left 
with  them." 

Many  of  the  mixed-blood  babies  are  half- 
black  and,  despite  the  Saigon  government's 
ofBclal  insistence  that  discrimination  does 
not  exist  In  Vietnam.  Vietnamese  readily 
admit  that  they  consider  the  black  babies 
"inferior."  Even  those  who  love  and  take 
care  of  the  black  babies  worry  about  their 
future  in  Vietnam.  Mrs.  Vo  Thl  Nen,  who 
has  cared  for  her  daughter's  black  baby 
since  the  child's  mother  died,  told  me:  "He 
Is  too  different  from  the  other  children  In 
our  community.  I  think  he  would  be  better 
off  in  the  United  States." 

BESCTTERS 

The  Saigon  government  does  not  agree. 
Vietnamese  policy  is  to  discourage  adoptions 
by  non-Vietnamese — a'  policy  that  Saigon 
implements  by  entangling  adoption  papers 
in  mounds  of  red  tape.  The  feeling  that 
Vietnamese  children  should  be  raised  In  Viet- 
namese society  certainly  has  merit.  But  as 
Elsie  Weaver,  of  the  World  Vision  cblld-care 
agency  in  Vietnam,  notes,  "The  question  la 
not  whether  a  child  will  be  better  off  being 
raised  In  his  own  culture.  The  choice  Is  not 
there.  I  see  so  many  babies  In  orphanages 
who  are  simply  going  to  die  unless  somebody 
rescues  them."  The  Ideal  rescuers,  the  Viet- 
namese, do  not  seem  to  be  up  to  the  task — In 
part  because  of  their  own  poverty.  In  part  be- 
cause of  their  demoralized  state  of  mind.  "To 
survive,  Vietnam  has  had  to  rely  on  nega- 
tive values:  corruption,  graft,  self-interest," 
says  Dr.  Olivetti  Nikolajezak,  the  only  child 
psychologist  In  Vietnam.  "Morality  has 
simply  disappeared  In  much  of  the  society." 

To  be  sure,  Washington  has  funneled  mas- 
sive amounts  of  aid  to  Saigon,  and  Nixon 
Administration  officials  point  out  that  the 
U.S.  Is  spending  some  $20  million  this  year 
on  "children-related  programs."  But  virtually 
all  of  that  money  goes  for  g^eneral -welfare 
programs,  with  only  $1.1  million  used  di- 
rectly to  benefit  the  neediest  children — the 
orphans,  the  crippled,  the  maimed.  And  that 
sum  Is  considerably  diluted  as  It  trickles 
down  through  the  corruption-riddled  Viet- 
namese b\irea\icracy.  "Wbat  surpasses  sur- 
prise is  the  Insensltivlty  of  our  government," 
said  Dr.  James  R.  Dumpson  of  Fordbam  Uni- 
versity, who  recently  completed  a  visit  to 
Vietnam  to  study  postwar  humanitarian 
problems.  "There  are  simply  a  large  number 
of  children  for  whom  [Americans]  share  a 
responsibility — who  desperately  need  our 
help — help  which  Is  not  now  forthcoming." 
If  that  help  does  not  come  from  the  United 
States,  it  may  not  come  at  all. 

A  New  Fauilt  for  Duono  Mnoi 
(Note. — Shortly  after  he  arrived  In  Saigon 
in  late  1969  to  Join  the  Newsweek  bureau, 
correspondent  Paul  Brinkley-Rogers  and  his 
wife,  Kathleen,  began  to  explore  the  possibil- 
ity of  adopting  a  Vietnamese  war  orphan. 
Now  reporting  from  the  magazine's  Tokyo  bu- 
reau, Brlnkley-Rogers  filed  this  personal  ac- 
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count  of  the  Americanization  of  Duong  Muol, 
who  has  since  become  Sarah  Brlnkley- 
Rogers.) 

(By  Paul  Brlnkley-Rogers) 
A  hundred  ragged  kids  surged  toward  us  as 
Kathleen  and  I  entered  the  Viet-Hoa  Sino- 
Vletnamese  Orphanage  in  Saigon.  They  broke 
Into  a  rhythmic  chant  that  we  couldn't 
understand.  Some  of  the  nimble  ones  clawed 
their  way  up  my  trouser  legs  and  wiggled 
onto  my  back  and  arms;  In  a  moment,  I  was 
immobilized  by  a  half-dozen  kids  clinging  to 
me.  They  knew  exactly  why  we  had  come  to 
Viet-Hoa:  to  adopt  a  child.  We  could  see 
desperation  In  their  faces.  None  of  them 
smiled  but  their  eyes  pleaded :  "Take  me,  take 
me." 

We  went  up  and  down  the  rows  of  metal - 
ribbed  cribs  and  saw  scores  of  Infants  lying 
sick  and  injured.  "How  about  this  one?"  we 
asked  Sister  Robert  du  Sacr6-Coeur,  the  dedi- 
cated and  determined  Vietnamese  nun  in 
charge  of  Viet-Hoa.  "Polio,"  she  replied.  "And 
this  one.  Sister?"  "Retarded."  "This  cute 
little  boy?"  "TB."  Twenty-five  children  are 
abandoned  there  each  week,  and  we  wondered 
why  the  orphanage  was  not  inundated  with 
kids.  "God  Is  fair,"  the  sister  said  quietly. 
"The  same  number  of  children  die  here  each 
week." 

Then  we  saw  Duong  Muol,  age  eleven 
months.  She  was  Sopped  over  on  her  face,  as 
If  she  had  no  spine.  She  could  neither  sit  up 
nor  grasp  anything  with  her  hands.  We  were 
told  that  Duong  Muol  had  been  brought  to 
Viet-Hoa  nine  months  earlier  by  her  mother, 
who  already  had  twelve  other  children.  Be- 
cause the  baby  was  very  ill,  the  orphanage 
sent  her  to  a  Saigon  hospital.  She  remained 
there,  half  forgotten,  untU  she  was  covered 
with  bedsores  and  rat  bites.  When  Duong 
Muol  returned  to  Vlet-Hoa,  she  bore  a 
wicked-looking  2-Inch  scar  on  her  backside 
from  rat  bites,  large  indentations  from 
wounds  In  both  legs  and  a  host  of  tiny  pits 
and  scars  all  over  her  body.  When  we  first 
met,  her  face  was  completely  expressionless — 
except  for  a  pair  of  huge,  brown  eyes  that 
followed  us  ais  we  moved  around  the  nursery. 

Less  than  a  week  later,  Kathleen  returned 
to  Vlet-Hoa  and  brought  Duong  Muol  home. 
We  put  a  pink  ribbon  in  her  hair,  dressed  her 
In  a  smock  and  tried  to  sit  her  up  on  our 
couch.  She  fell  over.  But  with  Kathleen  fill- 
ing Duong  Muol  with  U.S.  baby  formula 
supplied  by  an  American  doctorr  and  our 
Chinese  maid  and  Vietnamese  cook  filling 
the  baby  with  proteln-rlch  fish  sauce,  Duong 
Muol  was  sitting  up  In  a  few  weeks.  Soon, 
she  was  smiling  too. 

LtrCKr  BREAKS 

But  our  efforts  to  adopt  Duong  Muol 
turned  into  a  nightmare  of  complexity.  It 
took  months  to  obtain  the  adoption  pai>ers, 
then  a  passport  and  exit  visa  for  Duong  Muol 
and  then  a  U.S.  entry  visa  on  top  of  those. 
We  had  some  lucky  breaks.  By  chance,  we 
were  In  Guam  when  a  special  U.S.  Federal 
covu-t  was  holding  naturalization  hearings. 
Without  going  through  a  customary  five-year 
waiting  period,  Duong  Muol  was  made  an 
American  citizen  on  the  spot. 

We  gave  our  daughter  the  name  Sarah, 
which  to  our  minds  seemed  to  fit  her  friendly 
and  Inquisitive  nature,  and  the  Vietnamese 
middle  name  Thuy-Nga — "beautiful  moon" — 
which  fitted  her  Vietnamese  soul.  She  seemed 
to  possess  a  desperate  need  to  learn  and  was 
talking  before  she  was  standing.  Wlien  she 
began  to  stand,  we  discovered  that  she  could 
not  put  her  left  heel  to  the  ground  because 
wounds  had  shortened  her  calf  muscle.  A 
British  medical  team  in  Saigon  did  a  muscle- 
lengthening  operation.  And  last  week  In  a 
Tokyo  hospital,  Sarah  underwent  a  second 
operation.  She  Is  doing  fine,  though  she  now 
faces  the  unhappy  prospect  of  several  months 
in  and  out  of  casts. 
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Friends  sometimes  ask  us  if  we  feel  dif- 
ferently about  Sarah  than  we  do  about  Chip, 
our  own  natural  son  who  was  bom  after 
we  adopted  Sarah.  Our  Immediate  response 
was  "no,"  and  it  still  is.  No  one  has  ever 
asked  us  If  adopting  Sarah  has  given  us  any 
kind  of  special  satisfaction.  It  has.  But  we 
remember  the  orphanages  of  Saigon,  where 
there  are  still  thousands  of  kids  like  Sarah 
who  have  been  abandoned  because  of  the  war. 
That  memory  doesn't  give  us  any  satisfaction 
at  all. 

How  To  Adopt  a  Vietnamese 

Last  year,  almost  a  thousand  Vietnamese 
children  were  adopted  by  non -Vietnamese 
families.  Of  this  number,  fewer  than  400  were 
adopted  by  Americans,  chiefly  because  of 
the  complexities  Involved  In  the  adoption 
process  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  Never- 
theless, an  increasing  number  of  Americans 
are  Interested  in  adopting  a  Vietnam  war 
orphan.  Here  Is  a  guide  to  how  to  go  about 
It: 

CHILDREN 

There  are  some  20.000  children  in  licensed 
orphanages  In  South  Vietnam.  There  are  also 
an  estimated  100,000  parentless  children  In 
refugee  camps,  resettlement  sites  or  roaming 
the  streets  of  Saigon  and  other  cities.  Not 
all  of  them  are  available  for  adoption,  how- 
ever, and  In  every  case  surviving  relatives 
must  be  given  the  first  chance  to  adopt  the 
chUd. 

ZLIOIBIUTT 

Americans  who  wish  to  adopt  a  Vietnamese 
child  must  satisfy  South  Vietnamese,  VS. 
and  state  adoption  laws.  The  South  Viet- 
namese laws  are  particularly  stringent,  re- 
quiring that  both  parents  be  over  35,  have 
been  married  for  at  least  ten  years  and  have 
no  children.  However,  a  loc^bole  aUows 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  to  waive  the 
requirements  of  the  law — and  be  has  done 
so  on  quite  a  few  occasions  In  the  past.  Many 
of  the  orphanages  In  South  Vietnam  are 
Roman  Catholic  and  are  reluctant  to  turn 
over  children  to  families  of  other  faiths. 

PXOCKDUKXS 

Local  adoption  agencies  In  the  U.S.  In- 
vestigate applicants  to  determine  whether 
they  are  suited  to  become  adoptive  parents. 
These  agencies  then  make  recommendations 
to  three  American  agencies  authorized  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  handle 
such  adoptions:  Travelers  Aid  International 
Social  Service  of  America,  New  Tork  City; 
the  Holt  Adoption  I>rogram,  Eugene,  Ore., 
and  Friends  of  Children  of  Tletnam,  Boulder, 
Colo.  Only  these  three  agencies  can  make  all 
the  necessary  legal  arrangements  In  South 
Vietnam,  handle  the  paper  work  required 
In  the  UJ3.  and — If  all  goes  weU — arrange  to 
transport  the  child  to  Its  new  home  In  the 
UJ3. 

COST 

Pees  vary  from  agency  to  agency  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Income  of  the  prospective 
parents.  But  the  average  cost — which  In- 
cludes the  agency's  processing  fee,  the  legal 
fee  and  the  price  of  air  transportation — is 
a  bit  more  than  $1,000.  Some  of  the  agencies 
charge  low-income  families  only  m<nimal 
fees. 

WATTINO    TUCK 

Due  to  red  tape  In  Saigon  and  archaic 
South  Vietnamese  adoption  laws,  It  used  to 
take  an  average  of  two  years  to  complete  the 
adoption  process.  Things  have  been  speeded 
up  somewhat  In  recent  months,  but  It  still 
takes  a  year  In  most  cases.  For  those  Ameri- 
cans who  wish  to  adopt  half -black  children, 
the  process  Is  considerably  easier,  since  the 
agencies  are  finding  It  difficult  to  find  adop- 
tive parents  for  them.  Families  willing  to 
adc^t  a  handicapped  child  automatically  go 
to  the  head  of  the  line. 
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THE    CONDITION    OF    FARMWORK- 
ERS AND  SxMALL  FARMERS  IN  1972 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund  re- 
cently published  a  report  by  its  executive 
director,  James  M.  Pierce,  entitled  'The 
Condition  of  Farmworkers  and  Small 
Farmers  in  1972." 

The  report  is  factual,  concise,  and  re- 
vealing. It  presents  evidence  of  the  sys- 
tematic phaseout  of  small  farms  in 
favor  of  the  large  corporate  agribusi- 
nesses. It  catalogs  a  dismal  record  of 
disservice  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  small  farmers  and  farmworkers — a 
record  including  labor  exploitation,  ram- 
pant racial  discrimination,  abuse  of  farm 
children,  and  inadequate  housing,  health, 
and  educational  services.  The  report  also 
discloses  how  Federal  agricultural  poli- 
cies are  primarily  for  the  benefit  and 
growth  of  the  huge  corporate  farming 
operations. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  urge  that  special 
attention  be  given  to  its  recommenda- 
tions for  comprehensive  legislative  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  faced  by  small 
farmers  and  farmworkers.  As  the  report 
concludes : 

A  continued  push  can  break  the  dominance 
of  agribusiness  and  agrlgovernment.  pre- 
serve rural  life  as  an  option  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, provide  an  abundance  of  food  produced 
In  harmony  with  sound  environmental  prac- 
tices, and  contribute  to  a  better  rural  and 
urban  America. 

Following  are  excerpts  of  the  report: 

The  CONDmON  of  Farmworkers  and  Small 
Farmers 

(Report  to  the  National  Board  by  James  M. 
Pierce,  executive  director  National  Share- 
croppers Fund  and  Rural  Advancement 
Fund) 

"Had  me  a  farm  sitting  pretty  on  the  hill. 
But.  if  you  look,  you'll  see  it  ain't  there 
still." — The  Pigeon  Song  "America" 

In  early  January,  1973,  a  United  States 
Congressman,  reflecting  on  the  latest  Incur- 
sions of  agribusiness  and  the  overall  state 
of  American  agriculture,  called  for  legislation 
protecting  the  family  farmer  as  an  endan- 
gered species.  As  In  every  year  since  1940.  the 
number  of  family  farmers  decreased — by 
44.700  In  1972.  Over  850  a  week  went  out  of 
business  in  1972,  and  for  every  six  or  seven 
farms  that  folded,  one  small  rural  business 
closed  its  doors.  Farmland  communities 
across  the  nation  disappeared  as  800,000 
Americans  left  rural  areas  In  1972  for  urban 
and  suburban  life.  For  those  left  behind, 
the  millions  of  migratory  workers,  small 
farmers,  and  hired  farmworkers,  it  is  more 
of  the  same — low  wages,  high  unemployment, 
shabby  housing,  and  poverty. 

Nationally,  some  60  percent  (4.8  million 
units)  of  ail  substandard  housing  Is  In  the 
countryside.  Yet.  because  of  current  preoc- 
cupation with  urban  problems,  less  than 
25  percent  of  all  federal  housing  has  gone 
to  rural  areas. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  nation's  poor  live  In 
rural  areas,  and  70  percent  of  the  rural  poor 
struggle  to  survive  on  less  than  $2,000  per 
year.  Some  1,072.000  small  farmers,  almost 
half  of  America's  2.7  million  farmers,  earned 
less  than  $2,500  In  1972.  The  average  annual 
wage  for  270,000  migratory  laborers  was  $1,- 
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830,  while  the  average  hired  farmworker 
earned  $3,170.  All  these  earnings  figures  are 
well  below  the  federal  poverty  standard. 

•  •  •  •  • 

These  are  the  human  costs  of  the  complex 
$130  blllloi.-a-yedr  American  food  Industry — 
the  nation's  largest  employer,  employing  one 
out  of  every  seven  Americans, 

"Agricultural  policy  should  be  directed 
toward  maintaining  agriculture  as  a  viable 
industry  and  not  as  a  way  of  life." — Young 
Executives  Committee  of  USDA,  1972. 

Sitting  atop  America's  largest  industry  In 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— 83,000  employees  spretid  across  the 
land,  in  16,000  offices,  with  an  $11  to  $12 
billion  annual  budget.  Within  this  bureauc- 
racy is  a  group  of  young  USDA  officials  called 
the  Young  Executives  Committee,  estab- 
lished by  Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1727 
of  April  26,  1971.  Late  in  May,  1972.  a 
strategy  paper.  New  Directions  for  U.S.  Agri- 
cultural Policy,  prepared  by  the  Young  Ex- 
ecutives Committee,  surfaced  In  Washing- 
ton and  gave  nightmares  to  many  a  farm 
letider. 

With  computer-like  Indifference,  the  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  "the  number  of  farms 
or  the  farm  piopulatlon  Is  Irrelevant  except 
as  these  Influence  performance  of  the  agri- 
culture industry."  The  study  further  rec- 
ommended a  phase-out  of  all  farm  price- 
support  programs,  including  loans  and  pur- 
chases. As  a  result  of  this  phase-out,  a  $6 
billion  decline  In  farm  Income  was  forecast. 
To  meet  the  food  and  fiber  requirements  of 
the  nation  In  a  more  effective  and  efficient 
fashion,  the  Young  Executives  speculated  on 
the  reduction  of  America's  farms  from  2.7 
million  to  600,000.  These  600,000.  of  course, 
would  be  highly  mechanized  efficient  busi- 
ness operations,  while  the  other  2.1  million 
presumed  Inefficient  ex-farmers  would  be 
shunted  off  to  non-farm  employment  or  per- 
haps provided  for  by  a  family  assistance 
plan    for    busted    farmers. 

Although  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Richard  Lyng  stated  that  the  report 
had  "no  official  status."  Its  proposals  are 
markedly  similar  to  the  phase-outs  and  cut- 
backs ordered  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz  In  late  December,  and  to  the  Admin- 
istration's prop)osed  1973  agricultural  budget. 

"//  rural  revitalization  is  to  be  achieved, 
a  comprehensive  federal  policy  must  be  es- 
tablished and  implemented  .  .  ." — Senator 
John  L.  McClellan. 

In  the  absence  of  a  coherent  comprehen- 
sive rural  policy,  the  federal  government 
provides  a  range  of  services,  or  disservices,  to 
small  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  On  the  one 
hand  the  federal  government  offers  price  sup- 
port and  crop  subsidies,  and  yet,  through  a 
federally-funded  38-state  network  of  farm 
labor  offices,  workers  are  knowingly  referred 
to  farms  that  violate  minimum  federal  stand- 
ards for  housing,  sanitary  conditions,  and 
wages.  Even  those  federal  programs  specifi- 
cally charged  with  the  responsibility  of  Im- 
proving the  lives  of  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  have  been  found  wanting. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  report  pub- 
lished in  February,  1973.  declared  the  pro- 
g^ms  of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  bad 
had  little  appreciable  Impact  on  the  lives  of 
millions  of  farmworkers.  The  report  noted 
that  while  the  government  had  spent  In  ex- 
cess of  $650  million  in  grants  and  loans  to 
Individuals  and  organizations  working  with 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  in  the 
areas  of  housing,  health,  manpower  training, 
and  education,  the  farmworkers  themselves 
were  for  the  most  part  still  111  housed,  poorly 
educated,  and  untrained  and  received  In- 
adequate medical  treatment. 

Despite  a  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mate that  800,000  fewer  farmworkers  will  be 
required  by  1975,  the  report  noted,  federal 
efforts  to  retrain  workers  for  non-agricultural 
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employment,  where  such  programs  existed 
were  not  effective;  for  the  most  part,  retrain- 
ing projects  did  not  exist  at  all. 

•  •  •  •  a 

Incredibly,  in  fiscal  years  1966  through  1971 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  spent  only 
$17  million  of  the  $66  million  authorized  for 
Its  housing  loan  program.  And.  during  the 
same  fiscal  years,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration spent  only  $15  million  of  the  $19 
million  of  grant  funds  appropriated  for  hous- 
ing. When  questioned  by  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  as  to  why  the  money  was 
not  sf>ent  for  housing,  Farmers  Home  admin- 
istrators, at  both  county  and  national  levels, 
stated  that  they  made  little  or  no  effort  to 
promote  Improvement  In  farmworker  hous- 
ing; it  was  up  to  the  community  to  seek  out 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  programs, 
and  no  funding  initiative  was  taken  until  a 
sponsor  requested  a  project. 

•  •  •  •  , 

If  the  housing,  education,  health,  and  Job 
training  programs  have  had  limited  impact 
In  the  past,  these  programs  will  be  fortunate 
to  survive  In  the  future.  Beginning  in  late 
December,  1972.  the  Nixon  Administration 
announced  sweeping  budget  cutbacks  aimed 
at  dismantling  much  of  the  social  legislation 
of  the  1960s.  All  housing  subsidy  funds  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  have  been 
frozen;  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Is  to  be  abolished;  job  training  programs 
are  reduced;  farm  subsidy  payments  are 
phased  out.  The  elimination  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  alone  will  eliminate 
184,000  Jobs  at  the  local  level  throughout  the 
nation.  The  Administration's  budget  seri- 
ously neglects,  in  general,  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  many  American  people;  it  is 
particularly  neglectful  of  the  needs  of  the 
rural  poor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  1972,  only  535,000  of  the  estimated  2.5 
million  farmworkers  were  covered  by  the  fed- 
eral minimum  wage.  It  Is  estimated  that 
800,000  children  are  employed  In  commercial 
agriculture.  However,  growers  employing  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers  seldom  com- 
ply with  federal  and  state  laws  prohibiting 
employment  of  children  during  school  hours 
or  In  hazardous  occupations.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
found  that  800  deaths  and  800.000  injuries 
occur  annually  from  the  use  of  agricultural 
pesticides. 

Department  of  Labor  statistics  show  that 
agriculture  ranks  second  only  to  construction 
In  the  number  of  Job-related  deaths.  Yet 
farmworkers  constitute  the  largest  popula- 
tion group  that  Is  mostly  excluded  from  cov- 
erage under  state  workmen's  compensation 
laws.  E%'ery  major  Job  classification  in  private 
Industry  is  covered  by  unemplojTnent  Insur- 
ance, except  farmwork, 

•  •  *  •  • 

In  1972.  America's  farmworkers  continue  to 
be  consistently  and  systematically  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  labor  laws  afforded  to 
other  working  people.  There  Is  something 
ironic  about  a  national  policy  that  provides 
price  supports,  tax  write-offs,  and  free  tech- 
nology to  the  landed  and  then  denies  basic 
rights  and  equal  protection  to  those  who 
harvest  our  food.  Despite  Ineffective  govern- 
ment programs.  Inadequate  legislation,  and 
poverty  wages,  less  than  nine  percent  of  mi- 
grant families  apply  for  welfare. 

".  .  .  integration  from  seedling  to  the  su- 
permarket."— Report  to  the  Stockholders, 
Tenneco,  Inc. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  classic  scenario  of  agri-government  which 
critics  have  called  "The  Great  American 
Grain  Robbery"  was  played  out  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1972.  It  was  the  American- 
Russian  wheat  deal.  In  September.  1972.  CBS 
News  revealed  the  details  of  how  six  large 
grain  companies,  with   Inside  knowledge  of 
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the  Soviet  demand  for  American  wheat, 
pocketed  some  $129  million  In  extra  federal 
subsidies,  while  the  small  wheat  farmers  of 
the  Southwest  lost  between  $68  and  $100 
million  in  federal  subsidies  because  they  sold 
their  wheat  before  the  Soviet  deal  had  pushed 
up  the  price  of  wheat.  The  CBS  investigation 
also  pointed  out  that  Clarence  Palmby,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  inter- 
national Affairs  and  intimately  involved  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  Russians,  resigned 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ac- 
cept a  vice  presidency  with  Conilnental 
Grain  Company.  In  less  than  thirty  days 
after  Palmby  Joined  Continental  Grain,  the 
company  sold  150  million  bushels  of  grain 
to  the  Russians,  the  largest  single  transaction 
of  the  entire  wheat  deal. 

It  Is  not  the  small  farmer  and  farm  laborer 
who  bene'^.t  from  the  grain  decisions  of  agri- 
government.  It  Is  agribusiness.  While  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  corporate  farms  constitute  only  one 
percent  of  all  commercial  farmers  and  con- 
trol only  an  estimated  7  percent  of  the  land, 
It  IS  now  believed  that  .09  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's farms  account  for  up  to  one-third  of 
all  farm  sales.  If  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  Its  way,  this  share  of  the  market 
will  increase. 

At  a  Department  of  Agriculture  Conference 
on  Agricultural  Trends  to  1985,  a  USDA 
spokesman  estimated  that  by  1985  those 
farms  with  gross  sales  of  $20,000  or  more  will 
capture  90  percent  of  the  market.  In  1972, 
only  12.2  percent  of  America's  farms  fell  Into 
this  supersize  category.  In  the  Allce-ln- 
Wonderland  world  of  agricultural  planners, 
the  American  farm  Is  transformed  Into  ten- 
mile  long  fields,  leveled  by  nuclear  explosions, 
planted  by  computer  programs,  and  harvested 
by  plants  geneticaUy  altered  to  yield  their 
crops  onto  conveyor  belts.  The  family  farmer 
and  the  farmworker  do  not  fit  into  the  agri- 
business configuration.  This  type  of  farming 
is  big  business  requiring  massive  infusions  of 
capital,  concentrated  marketing,  and  up-to- 
the-minute  technology. 

1985  is  not  too  far  away  In  some  parts  of 
the  country.  In  California,  Texas,  Arizona, 
Florida,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  other  parts  of 
the  nation,  vertically  Integrated  corporate 
agriculture  Is  a  fact.  Such  Industrial  giants 
as  Boeing,  Dow  Chemical,  Tenneco.  Coca 
Cola,  and  Standard  Oil  exercise  considerable 
corporate  control  of  the  marketplace.  Green 
Giant  claims  25  percent  of  all  U.S.  canned 
corn  and  peas;  Ralston-Purlna  sells  14  per- 
cent of  all  livestock  feed.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  the  broilers,  75  percent  of  processed  veg- 
etables, 70  percent  of  citrus,  55  percent  of 
turkeys,  40  percent  of  potatoes,  33  percent  of 
fresh  vegetables  are  grown  under  vertically 
Integrated  contracts  to  major  U.S.  corpora- 
tions. 

For  those  farmers  who,  in  the  words  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz,  do  not 
"adapt  or  die",  the  option  Is  to  be  reduced  to 
being  contract  laborers.  Secretary  Butz.  who 
has  spent  a  lifetime  Jumping  back  and  forth 
between  positions  at  land-grant  colleges,  on 
agribusiness  boards,  and  in  the  upper 
echelons  of  USDA,  argues  that  America 
needs  agribusiness  to  supply  more  food  at 
lower  costs.  Agribusiness,  with  Its  techno- 
logical gadgetry.  Is  presumed  more  efficient, 
yet  even  the  government's  own  studies  show 
that  family  farms  ranging  from  60  to  100 
acres,  depending  on  crop  and  location,  are 
every  bit  as  efflcie.nt  as  larger-sized  farms. 
Certainly,  this  presumed  efficiency  is  not  re- 
flected at  the  checkout  counter.  On  the  con- 
trary, p  recent  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Inquiry  found  that  American  consumers  are 
overcharged  by  20  percent  for  their  breakfast 
cereal,  90  percent  of  which  Is  produced  by 
four  giant  companies — General  Mills,  Kel- 
loggs.  General  Poods,  and  Quaker  Oats. 

If,  then,  agribusiness  Is  not  the  model  of 
efficiency,  perhaps  its  virtue  lies  In  producing 
better  quality.  But  even  the  USDA  admits 
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that  the  average  American  eats  a  less  nutri- 
tious diet  than  fifteen  years  ago.  The  same 
folks  who  brought  us  the  genetically  rebuilt, 
mechanically  harvested  tomato  are  now 
busily  attempting  to  put  back  the  flavor  and 
nutrients. 

•  •  »  •  • 

Even  the  farm  subsidy  payments  designed 
to  bolster  the  income  of  farmers  are  diverted 
to  the  corporate  giants.  In  1972,  federal 
subsidy  payments  under  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram Jumped  77  percent  over  1971  to  $1.8 
billion.  Despite  Congressional  reform  of  the 
program,  distortions  in  federal  subsidy  pay- 
ments continue;  only  7,1  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's farms — those  with  sales  of  over  $40,000 
a  year — collected  40.3  percent  of  the  farm 
subsidies,  while  41.2  percent  of  the  farms — 
those  with  sales  of  less  than  $2,500 — received 
5.3  percent  of  the  federal  subsidies. 

It  Is  not  only  money  that  fiows  from  rural 
America.  With  70  percent  of  the  population 
packed  Into  2  percent  of  the  land,  rural 
America  is  being  transformed  into  a  waste- 
land of  dying  towns,  shabby  houses,  and 
boarded-up  businesses. 

In  May,  1972,  one  of  agriculture's  sacred 
cows,  the  land-grant  college  complex,  was 
led  to  slaughter.  In  a  book-length  report. 
Hard  Tomatoes.  Hard  Times,  the  research- 
oriented  Agribusiness  Accountability  Proj- 
ect charged  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are 
diverting  millions  of  dollars  of  tax  money. 
Intended  to  help  the  entire  rural  community, 
to  support  of  research  and  service  activities 
that  principally  benefit  agribusiness.  The 
pressing  needs  of  small  farmers,  farm  labor- 
ers, and  other  rural  residents  are  ignored. 
Today's  urban  crisis,  the  report  charges.  Is 
a  consequence  of  failure  In  rural  America, 
and  no  single  Institution  has  "played  a  more 
crucial  role  In  that  failure"  than  the  land- 
grant  college. 

As  examples  of  the  distorted  priorities  of 
the  land-grant  college  system.  Hard  To- 
matoes. Hard  Times,  cites  the  following: 

"The  complex  has  been  eager  to  work  with 
farm  machinery  manufacturers  and  well- 
capitalized  farming  operations  to  mechanize 
all  agricultural  labor,  but  it  has  accepted  no 
responsibility  for  the  farm  laborer  who  is  put 
out  of  work  by  the  machine.  It  has  worked 
hand-in-hand  with  seed  companies  to  develop 
high-yield  seed  strains,  but  it  has  not  no- 
ticed that  rural  America  Is  yielding  up  prac- 
tically all  of  its  young  people.  It  has  been 
available  day  and  night  to  help  non-farm- 
ing corporations  develop  schemes  of  verti- 
cal Integration,  while  offering  Independent 
family  farmers  little  more  comfort  than 
'adapt  or  die.'  It  has  devoted  hours  to  create 
adequate  water  systems  for  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble processors  and  canners.  but  30.000  rural 
communities  still  have  no  central  water 
systems.  It  has  tampered  with  the  gene  struc- 
ture of  tomatoes,  strawberries,  asparagus,  and 
other  foods  to  prepare  them  for  the  steel 
grasp  of  the  mechanical  harvesters,  but  It 
has  sat  still  while  the  American  food  supply 
has  been  liberally  laced  with  carcinogenic 
substances." 

Throughout  interviews  with  USDA  officials 
and  professors  at  land-grant  universities,  the 
Agribusiness  Accountability  F>roject  people 
were  told  that  multlmilllon-doUar  agribusi- 
ness could  not  jjerform  Its  own  research  and 
development.  Thus,  the  Industry  must  turn 
to  tax-supported  universities.  For  the  large 
and  the  powerful  In  agriculture,  public  re- 
search is  an  investment;  for  the  small  farm- 
er, the  farm  laborer,  and  the  poor,  public  re- 
search Is  welfare. 

"Discrimination  in  the  Extension  SeriHce 
remains  a  major  problem  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  docket." — U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  January,  1973. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
took  major  steps  In  1972  to  Implement  goals 
and  timetables  for  minority  participation  in 
Its  programs,  discrimination  appears  to  con- 
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tlnue  in  the  Extension  Service.  In  the  1973 
Budget  hearings,  it  was  noted  that  minorities 
constituted  approximately  8  percent  of  the 
more  than  11,000  county  and  area  extension 
agents,  slightly  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
more  than  4,200  state  and  area  specialists; 
and  slightly  more  than  2  percent  of  the  more 
than  1,000  administrative  and  supervising 
personnel.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
repeatedly  criticized  the  Extension  Service 
for  its  failure  to  take  action  against  states 
found  in  noncompliance,  but  the  pattern 
continues. 

•  •  •  •  » 

Discrimination  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  In  the  land-grant  college  sys- 
tem Is  particularly  damaging — for  it  often 
means  that  black  farmers  are  denied  basic 
information  that  might  otherwise  be  avail- 
able. It  may  mean,  too,  that  the  quality  of 
financial  and  technical  assistance  provided 
may  be  inferior  to  that  furnished  the  white 
farmer.  In  the  case  of  the  colleges  of  1890,  It 
clearly  means  that,  until  1972.  the  discrimi- 
nating allocation  of  USDA  funds  greatly 
inhibited  the  ability  of  these  colleges  to  per- 
form. In  any  event,  discrimination  Is  alive 
and  well  down  on  the  farm. 

"7  nei'er  saw  a  banker  yet  who  didn't  have 
a  keen  eye  for  opportunity — and  Rural  De- 
velopment is  ripening  day  by  day." — Earl 
Butz,  October  10,  1972. 

Skyrocketing  food  prices,  typhoid  out- 
breaks in  migrant  labor  camps,  a  concern 
for  clean  environment  and  wholesome  food, 
and  a  Presidential  campaign  served  to  focus 
Americas  attention  In  1972  on  rural  Amer- 
ica. Beyond  the  heat  and  rhetoric,  the  real 
question  remains — who  will  control  rural 
America  in  general,  and  farming  In  partic- 
ular? Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  claims  to 
be  an  advocate,  a  protector,  of  the  family 
farm;  yet,  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appear  to  bolster  agribusiness  at 
the  expense  of  the  rural  population. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  much-touted  billion-dollar  effort — 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 — signed 
by  the  President  in  August,  1972.  and  ac- 
claimed by  Senator  Humphrey  as  the  Magna 
Carta  for  rural  America,  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  $333  million  llmlted-ceUlng  program  to 
"test  policies,  criteria,  procedures,  and  co- 
ordinating mechanisms  during  fiscal  year 
1974."  In  many  respects  rural  development 
remains  a  political  slogan  as  It  falls  to  deal 
with  the  fundamental  issue  of  farmers'  in- 
come— the  critical  factor  in  a  revitalized 
rr.ral  America. 

Political  slogans  and  a  piecemeal  approach 
to  the  proDlems  of  small  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  are  nothing  short  of  cruel  deception. 
Rural  life  need  not  be  marked  by  extreme 
poverty  and  hardship.  The  technology  which 
now  benefits  corporate  giants  and  many 
urban  areas  can  be  adapted  to  rural  Amer- 
ica, provided  a  national  commitment  is  made. 
The  remedies  and  technology  exist.  It  Is  the 
I>ollcy  that  Is  missing — a  jxjllcy  supported 
by  legislation  that  would : 

Bar  giant  corporations  from  agrictilture. 

Provide  adequate  and  equitable  labor  legis- 
lation for  farmworkers. 

Return  the  crop  subsidy  program  to  Its 
original  purpose  of  helping  small  farmers 
and  farmworkers  to  stay  on  the  land. 

Close  tax  loopholes  which  encourage  tax- 
loss  farming  and  corporate  giantism. 

Encourage  and  assist  cooperative  develop- 
ment. 

Require  USDA  and  land-grant  colleges  to 
extend  research,  technical  assistance,  and 
financial  assistance  to  small  farmers  and 
cooperatives. 

Enforce  the  160-acre  limitation  and  resi- 
dency requirements  In  federal  land-recla- 
mation areas. 

Develop  comprehensive  land-use  and  zon- 
ing plans  for  rural  America. 

Increase  the  minimum  wage  for  farm- 
workers and  extend  its  coverage. 
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Develop  alternative  land  redlstxlbutlon 
policies. 

There  are  many  organizations  now  at  work 
on  one  or  more  of  these  solutions:  Coopera- 
tiva  Campesina  in  California  Is  a  successful 
strawberry  coop>erative  organized  by  a  group 
of  Mexican-American  farmworkers:  New 
Communities.  Inc..  in  Lee  County,  Georgia, 
has  formed  a  5,700-acre  land  trust;  coopera- 
tive food-buying  clubs  have  sprung  up  In 
many  iirban  areas,  many  of  them  buying 
directly  from  farmer  cooperatives;  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization  has  been  quite 
successful  In  negotiating  production  con- 
tracts with  food  processors;  the  National 
Coalition  for  Land  Reform  is  working  for 
policy  changes  necessary  for  fundamental 
land  reform:  environmental  organizations 
are  fighting  the  spread  of  concrete  and  pollu- 
tion; the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund  is 
active  In  developing  and  promoting  rural 
cooperatives  and  in  working  for  legislative 
change. 

All  these  things  and  many  others  are  In 
motion,  and  while  the  JefTersonlan  view  of 
rural  America  has  irretrievably  vanished,  a 
continued  push  can  break  the  dominance  of 
agribusiness  and  agri-government,  preserve 
rural  life  as  an  option  for  all  Americans,  pro- 
vide an  abundance  of  food  produced  In  har- 
mony with  sound  environmental  practices, 
and  contribute  to  a  better  rural  and  urban 
America. 


BOB  CROWN  OF  CALIFORNIA- 
COURAGEOUS  LIBERAL 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  calh-ornla 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  tragedy  struck  in  California 
when  Assemblyman  Bob  Crown,  one  of 
the  country's  brightest  legislative  lights 
was  struck  and  killed  by  an  errant 
motorist. 

Again  a  callous  negligent  act  for  which 
there  can  be  no  real  retribution  will 
change  the  face  of  a  State.  Bob  Crown, 
my  first  friend  in  the  California  Legisla- 
ture 13  years  ago.  will  simply  not  be  re- 
placed. Bobby  Crown,  we  grew  to  know 
you  and  we  liked  you.  You  wiU  be  missed 
by  generations  of  Califomians. 

California  papers  ran  two  descriptive 
Crown  epitaphs  as  follows: 

Robert  Crown:  A  CotmACEous  Libfral 

The  shocking  new3  of  the  death  of  As- 
semblyman Robert  W.  Crown,  Democrat  of 
Alameda  County,  leaves  a  void  in  the  legis- 
lature which  will  be  difficult  to  All. 

The  51 -year-old  lawmaker,  attorney  and 
physical  fitness  advocate,  was  struck  by  an 
automobile  while  he  was  Jogging  through  a 
crosswalk  In  Alameda,  where  he  lived. 

Crown  was  no  ordinary  assemblyman.  He 
was  one  of  a  band  of  decent,  able  men  from 
Northern  California — men  who  rightly  In- 
sulted during  the  days  when  "cut,  squeeze 
and  trim"  were  watchwords  in  the  legisla- 
ture that  the  state  operations  be  kept  in  line 
with  what  Crown  termed  "the  consistent 
needs  of  the  people." 

Undoubtedly,  the  high  point  of  Crown's 
career  was  as  head  of  the  powerful  Assembly 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  from  1962  to 
1969.  His  astuteness,  self  confidence,  courage 
and  determination  were  displayed  consist- 
ently as  he  presided  over  tedious  committee 
budget  sessions.  He  showed  an  amazing  work- 
ing knowledge  of  literally  hundreds  of  com- 
plex budget  Items,  and  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  for  detail,  he  was  able  to  keep  track 
of  them. 
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He  must  be  given  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  providing  the  financial  backing  for  many 
of  the  forward-looking,  liberal,  people-ori- 
ented programs  adopted  during  Oov.  Ed- 
mund O.  Brown's  administration. 

Crown  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  In  1955 
after  serving  as  an  Assembly  reading  clerk. 
His  political  courage  was  displayed  early 
when  he  provided  the  key  votes  for  ex- 
panded educational  opportunities,  scholar- 
ship and  health  and  welfare  needs  for  young 
people,  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

Crown's  interests  extended  Into  the  fields 
of  world  trade.  In  recognition  of  his  leader- 
ship In  this  field,  in  1964,  he  received  the 
WUton  Park  Fellowship  awarded  by  an  Inter- 
national conference  of  leading  scholars  and 
officials  meeting  in  England. 

The  California  dreamed  of  by  men  of 
vision  came  into  being  while  Crown  was  in 
the  legislature.  He  was  one  of  the  state's 
honored  builders.  His  vote  for  decency,  hu- 
manity and  progress  will  be  greatly  missed  In 
the  State  Legislature. 

Robert  Crown  of  Califohnia 

(By  Tom  Arden) 

Assemblyman  Robert  W.  Crown,  51,  one  of 

California's    leading    lawmakers,    died    early 

today  of  Injuries  suffered  when  he  was  hit 

by  a  car  In  Alameda. 

Ironically,  Crown,  a  devotee  of  physical 
exercise,  was  Jogging  at  the  time.  He  was 
struck  by  the  vehicle  Sunday  night  whUe  he 
was  running  through  a  crosswalk  and  died 
In  the  Alameda  Hospital. 

The  police  reported  one  auto  had  halted 
at  the  Intersection  and  another,  driven  by 
Charles  E.  Shuler  Jr..  41,  of  Alameda,  went 
around  the  stopped  car  and  hit  Crown.  Offi- 
cers said  Shuler  was  issued  a  citation  and  a 
further  Investigation  Is  being  made. 

Almost  from  the  lime  he  was  first  elected 
to  the  Assembly  in  1956  Crown  emerged  as  an 
influential  Democratic  lawmaker.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Assembly  Elections  and  Re- 
apportionment Committee  when  the  impor- 
tant 1961  reappointment  legislation  was 
pEissed. 

Later  he  became  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Committee  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Jess  Unruh  as  speaker.  When 
the  Republicans  gained  control  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  1969,  Crown  became  vice  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

This  year  Crown  was  named  chairman  of 
the  Assembly  Criminal  Justice  Committee 
and  his  other  assignments  were  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Reapportionment  Com- 
mittees. 

LOSES   BID 

When  the  Democrats  returned  to  power  in 
the  Assembly  In  the  1970  election.  Crown 
made  a  bid  for  the  speakership  but  lost  to 
his  feUow  Democrat,  Bob  Morettl  of  Los 
Angeles  County. 

Crown's  first  taste  of  politics  was  as  an 
Assembly  reading  clerk  In  the  1951  session 
of  the  legrlslature.  He  ran  for  Assembly  In 
Alameda  County  In  1954  but  was  defeated. 
But  In  another  bid  two  years  later  he  was 
successful  and  had  been  re-elected  every 
two  years  since. 

A  liberal  politically.  Crown  was  so  popular 
In  his  district,  comprising  the  Cities  of  Ala- 
meda and  San  Leandro,  portions  of  the  City 
of  Oakland  and  the  unincorporated  com- 
munity of  San  Lorenzo,  he  was  re-elected 
without  Republican  opposition. 

Born  In  San  Francisco,  Crown  was  reared 
In  Alameda.  He  served  during  World  War  n 
as  an  enlisted  man.  subsequently  being  com- 
missioned as  an  infantry  combat  officer.  After 
returning  to  civilian  life  he  gained  a  law 
degree  at  the  San  Francisco  Law  School. 

EFFECTIVE    SOLON 

Crown  has  been  singled  out  by  the  Capitol 
Press  Corps  as  one  of  the  most  effective  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly.  He  consistently  demon- 
strated his  courage  by  voting  on  liberal  Is- 
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sues  which  may  have  been  unpopular  at  the 
time  to  a  majority  of  his  colleagues. 

He  championed  the  cause  of  civil  rights  at 
all  times,  including  providing  a  key  vote  on 
the  Rumford  Act  to  assure  equal  opportu- 
nities in  housing  for  minority  groups. 

Crown,  a  bachelor,  was  known  for  his  ef- 
forts In  the  field  of  providing  every  possible 
state  help  for  medical  care  of  crippled  and 
handicapped  children,  fighting  the  battle  at 
times  when  Republican  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
was  against  him. 

When  Reagan  vetoed  a  bill  by  Crown  fot 
additional  funds  for  crippled  children  with 
the  statement  "It  is  inappropriate  to  expend 
the  program  when  the  state  has  a  budget 
deficit."  Crown  called  on  the  Assembly  to 
override  the  veto : 

"From  a  humanitarian  standpoint.  I  plead 
with  you  to  vote  aye.  If  there  is  only  one 
child   in   need,  we  should  help   him." 

But  Republican  ;eglslators  who  originally 
voted  for  the  bill  upheld  the  action  of  the 
governor. 

The  news  of  Crown's  death  saddened  the 
hundreds  of  persons  employed  In  the  Capitol, 
where  the  legislator  was  popular  with  every- 
one. 

Among  the  mementos  treasured  by  Earl 
Reeves,  who  operates  the  shoeshlne  stand 
in  the  Capitol,  are  postcards  sent  to  him 
by  Crown  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Flags  at  the  capitol  and  all  other  state 
buildings  were  lowered  to  half  staff  In 
naemory  of  the  assemblyman. 

"Although  Bob  and  I  disagreed  on  many 
Issues  over  the  years."  said  Oov.  Ronald 
Reagan,  "we  were  always  able  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  them  without  acrimony.  He  was  a 
dedicated  public  servant  and  an  articulate 
spokesman  for  his  point  of  view. 


MACKENZIE  PIPE  DREAM? 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF  NXW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  column  from  the 
"op-ed"  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
May  22  issue.  The  column  presents  a  bal- 
anced view  of  the  matters  at  issue  in  how 
to  get  Alaska's  North  Slope  oil  to  the 
lower  United  States.  A  number  of  inno- 
vative suggestions  are  made  which  might 
overcome  the  reservations  that  some  en- 
vironmentalists have  about  an  Alaskan 
pipeline. 

I  believe  that  the  important  thing  Is 

to  do  something  as  soon  as  possible  to 

help  alleviate  the  growing  shortage  of  oil 

in  this  country.  The  column  follows: 

Mackenzie   Pipe   Dkeam? 

(By  Robert  Bendlner) 

Ottawa. — The  best  hope  of  forestalling  an 
oil  pipeline  across  the  state  of  Alaska — a 
project  long  anathema  to  most  environmen- 
talists— has  been  the  discovery  of  an  accepta- 
ble alternative.  For  many  months  that  al- 
ternative has  been  widely  thought  to  lie  in 
the  valley  of  Canada's  Mackenzie  River,  some 
300  miles  east  of  the  great  oil  fields  on  the 
Alaskan  North  Slope.  But,  Judging  from  the 
atmosphere  here  and  In  Toronto — and  for 
reasons  political,  economic  and  environmen- 
tal— that  b<^e  Is  exceedingly  dim. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  enthusiasm  of  Ca- 
nadians for  a  Mackenzie  Valley  oil  pipeline 
by  no  means  matches  that  of  American  en- 
vironmentalists. Reflecting  the  economic  na- 
tionalism which  runs  through  Canadian  pol- 
itics these  days,  the  New  Democratic  party. 
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by  whose  grace  Mr.  Trudeau's  Liberal  minor- 
ity now  governs,  opposes  the  project  on  the 
formal  ground  that  not  enough  research  has 
been  done  and  on  the  informal  ground  that 
it  Is  not  prepared  to  support  something  Just 
because  It  might  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  much  less  those  of  some  oU 
companies. 

Financial  and  economic  objections  run 
through  all  the  country's  major  parties.  Don- 
ald S.  Macdonald,  the  Minister  of  Mines,  Ehi- 
ergy  and  Resources,  who  leans  toward  the 
project,  indicates  that  his  Government  would 
expect  the  oil  pipeline  to  be  at  least  51  per 
cent  Canadian-owned.  But  the  Job  of  raising 
that  kind  of  money — at  present  costs,  some 
$8  billion — would  be  forbidding  If  not  im- 
possible. And  If  It  were  raised,  there  are  fears 
that  it  would  tie  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try's savings  to  the  energy  needs  of  the 
United  States.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Ameri- 
can capital  were  to  do  the  Job,  or  most  of  it, 
the  Impact  could  be  dangerously  Inflationary. 

But  It  l8  the  potential  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment that  draws  the  wriest  comment 
from  Canadians.  Unlike  their  American  col- 
leagues, who  In  their  legitimate  fear  of  the 
Alaskan  route  tend  to  play  down  the  dlsad- 
vantaiges  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  proposal. 
Canadian  environmentalists  are  keenly  aware 
of  Its  far  greater  length,  much  of  it  over  per- 
mafrost, the  twelve  dangerous  river  crossings 
it  would  require  and  the  wilderness  It  would 
destroy. 

Ironically,  some  of  them  are  sold  on  a  plan 
to  carry  the  oil  along  much  the  same  route 
but  by  raUroad.  Of  all  proposals,  this  is  surely 
the  most  astounding  to  come  from  environ- 
mentalists. In  Alaska  itself,  the  line  would 
most  probably  have  to  go  through  the  heart 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  To  get  out 
the  same  volume  of  oil  as  the  pipeline,  22 
trains  a  day  would  be  required,  each  carrying 
168  cars,  with  another  22  trains  deadheading 
back — roughly  a  train  every  twenty  minutes 
over  eleven  hundred  wilderness  miles  from 
Prudhoe  to  the  border  of  Alberta.  What  a 
schedule  like  that  would  do  to  wildlife  at- 
tracted to  a  cleared  right  of  way,  can  be 
imagined. 

Given  this  intensive  disruption  to  the  na- 
tural surroundings  and  occasional  damaging 
derailments,  traffic  of  such  dimensions  can 
still  be  Justified  by  those  who  are  primarily 
eager  for  the  swift  opening  up  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  but  hardly  by  environmen- 
talists. 

If  the  Mackenzie  Valley  does  not  offer  an 
alternative  that  Is  economically  feasible,  en- 
vironmentally sound  and  politically  likely 
where  does  that  leave  opponents  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline?  They  have  already  achieved 
a  great  deal  In  iiisuring  that  If  the  line  Is  laid 
from  Prudhoe  south  to  Valdez.  It  will  be  done 
with  far  greater  scientific  skill  and  environ- 
mental care  than  any  pipeline  ever  built.  But 
there  Is  still  the  question  of  that  parade  of 
tankers  which  Canadians  rightly  see  as  a 
threat  to  their  west  coast. 

On  this  score  the  problem  Is  not  so  much 
the  southward  parade  of  tankers  close  to  the 
shores  of  British  Columbia.  That  danger 
could  be  counteracted  by  a  rigid  commit- 
ment to  keep  the  c'-rrier  a  safe  distance  out 
to  sea.  The  nub  of  the  matter  Is  the  prospec- 
tive passage  tankers  on  their  final  stretch 
through  the  Juan  de  Puca  Strait  and  Puget 
Sound  to  the  Cherry  Point  refinery  in  north- 
west Washington,  just  soxith  of  the  Canadian 
border.  That  inland  voyage  endangers  the 
shores  of  Canac!:i's  Vancouver  Island  and  a 
score  of  tiny  islands  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  bodies  of  water  In  either  of  the 
two  countries. 

Present  plans  call  for  only  one  medium- 
sized  tanker  to  this  location  every  four  days. 
But  the  very  meagerness  of  the  volume 
argues  against  the  risk.  The  entire  Alaskan 
production  will  probably  represent  from  10  to 
12  per  cent  of  American  requirements  by 
1985.  and  the  deliveries  to  Cherry  Point  less 
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than  10  per  cent  of  the  Alaskan  oil,  the  rest 
being  destined  for  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  That  is  not  enough,  surely,  to  war- 
rant either  the  potential  threat  to  the  Puget 
Sound  Islands  or  a  continuing  Irritant  to 
Canadian  sensibilities. 

Yet  with  the  prospect  of  a  national  fuel 
shortage,  a  rising  trade  deficit  and  the  unde- 
slrablllty  of  future  dependence  on  the  Middle 
East  for  a  sizable  share  of  this  country's 
oil  Imports,  the  daUy  addition  of  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  from  the  North  Slope  cannot 
Indefinitely  be  scorned.  The  time  has  come, 
perhaps,  to  shift  from  a  last-ditch  and  prob- 
ably futile  opposition  to  the  Alaskan  line  as 
such,  to  an  Insistence  that,  by  eliminating 
the  Puget  Sound  terminal  and  directing  all 
oil  traffic  to  ports  further  south  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  sea-leg  of  the  route,  like  the  en- 
gineering of  the  pipeline  Itself,  be  made  as 
safe  as  technology  and  good  will  can  make 
It. 


DR.  HENRY  KISSINGER 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  of  journalism's  most  per- 
ceptive observers  of  the  political  scene, 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  have 
surmised  in  the  attached  reprint  from 
the  Washington  Post.  May  24,  1973,  that 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  "might  simply  re- 
sign as  public  opinion  unfairly  dragged 
him  ever  closer  to  the  Watergate  dis- 
grace." They  go  on  to  report  that  "secu- 
rity probes  grew  so  onerous  in  1971  that 
intimates  say  he  considered  quitting." 

Dr.  Kissinger's  loss  from  world  affairs 
would  be  a  tragic  waste.  He  has  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  men  and 
women  the  world  over.  His  abilities  to 
comprehend  intricate  international  prob- 
lems, to  negotiate  with  both  fairness  and 
strength,  and  to  work  for  a  more  peace- 
ful world  are  unsurpassed. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Innocence  of  Dr.  Kissinger 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

When  the  FBI  last  week  revealed  the  ex- 
istence of  17  or  more  telephone  taps  to  un- 
cover national  security  leaks.  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer's aides  suspected  one  of  those  taps  was 
on  Kissinger's  own  phone — reflecting  the 
morbid  suspicions  between  Kissinger's  Na- 
tional Security  Council  (NSC)  staff  and  the 
Haldeman-Ehrlichman  palace  guard. 

In  fact,  Kissinger's  White  House  telephone 
was  spared  an  FBI  tap.  at  least  in  that  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  running  investigations 
by  the  FBI  and  other  federal  investigators 
of  the  NSC  staff,  ordered  by  the  suspicious 
Ehrlichman-Haldeman  "Berlin  Wall." 

Whether  Kissinger's  telephone  was  spared 
in  all  other  probes  of  the  NSC  Is  still  not 
absolutely  certain.  In  mid-1971  domestic  pol- 
icy chief  John  Ehrlichman  was  ordered  by 
President  Nixon  to  take  control  from  the  FBI 
of  a  complete  new  probe  of  leaked  military 
and  foreign  policy  secrets  regarded  by  both 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Kissinger  as  dangerous  to  na- 
tional security.  At  that  point,  Ehrlichman 
launched  a  second  secret  Investigation  of 
Kissinger's  NSC — without  asking  Kissinger's 
approval. 

Ehrllchman's  second  probe,  moreover,  was 
completed  and  filed  without  Kissinger  being 
Informed  what,  if  anything,  turned  up. 

In  addition,  there  are  unproved  Indications 
that  members  of  Kissinger's  staff  were  under 
occasional    secret    surveillance    from    non- 
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civilians  In  the  Pentagon's  security  appara- 
tus. 

In  the  public  mind,  these  security  probes 
of  Kissinger's  staff — and  perhaps  Kissinger 
himself — have  falsely  linked  Kissinger  to  the 
Watergate  scandal.  In  his  latest  statement 
Issued  Tuesday  night.  President  Nixon  sought 
to  break  this  linkage. 

One  clear  reason  for  this  presidential  state- 
ment: growing  speculation  that  Kissinger, 
Mr.  Nixon's  prize  exhibit  throughout  his 
White  House  tenure,  might  simply  resign  as 
public  opinion  unfairly  dragged  him  ever 
closer  to  the  Watergate  disgrace. 

The  relationship  between  the  Kissinger  op- 
eration, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Berlin  Wall 
of  Ehrlichman  and  chief  of  staff  H.  R.  (Bob) 
Haldeman  on  the  other  was  always  strained, 
distant  and  suspicious.  As  we  have  reported, 
Haldeman  denied  Kissinger  aides  normal 
White  House  perquisites,  such  as  access  to 
the  White  House  mess  and  transportation. 

Beyond  that.  Kissinger  and  his  staff  were 
regarded  as  virtual  enemies  by  the  crewcut 
bully  boys  manning  the  Haldeman-Ehrlich- 
man offices. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  Kissinger  was  the 
only  top  White  House  aide  with  powerful  lies 
outside  the  White  House,  both  to  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  and  to  Eastern 
establishment  Intellectuals.  The  direct  rea- 
son for  the  repeated  security  probes  was 
Kissinger's  deliberate  selection  of  some  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson holdovers  for  the  NSC  staff. 
Including  liberal  Intellectuals  who  had  diffi- 
culty getting  maximum  security  clearances 
long  before  Mr.  Nixon  became  president . 

Added  to  this  was  Kissinger's  love  of  the 
spotlight — and  the  spotlights  love  of  him — 
and  the  fact  that  he,  not  Haldeman  or  Ehrli- 
chman shared  Times  1972  Man  of  the  Year 
award  with  Mr.  Nixon. 

Thus,  besides  a  genuine  desire  to  cork  se- 
curity leaks,  Kissinger  acquiesced  in  wiretaps 
on  his  own  staff  because  he  felt  highly  vul- 
nerable to  repeated  Ehrlichman-Haldeman 
slurs  that  his  staff  was  responsible  for  the 
leaks.  Nevertheless,  these  security  probes 
grew  so  onerous  in  1971  that  intimates  say 
he  considered  quitting. 

His  dilemma  now  is  far  greater.  Having 
lost  the  support  of  the  liberal  mtellectuals 
who  attack  him  today  with  indecent  relish, 
he  has  no  Intention  of  trying  to  exonerate 
himself  by  a  public  proclamation  of  inno- 
cence. That,  say  Kissinger  Intimates,  would 
Indicate  a  sense  of  guilt  he  does  not  feel. 

Kissinger  could  and  did  defend  his  suspect 
liberal  aides,  particularly  Morton  Halperin. 
whose  9-month  stint  as  a  top  Kissinger  aide 
ended  in  September  1969.  But  he  may  have 
too  much  pride  to  publicly  defend  himself. 

The  Irony  is  painful.  Kissinger,  collabora- 
tor with  the  President  in  most  oi  what  is 
fruitful  and  valuable  in  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. Is  being  smeared  with  the  muck  of 
Watergate,  an  affair  with  which  he  had  no 
connection.  If  he  should  now  reach  the  point 
where  he  loses  his  effectiveness,  or  decides  to 
quit,  Watergate  will  have  devoured  its  first 
Innocent  victim. 


BENEFIT  PROGRAM  UNDER  SOCIAL 
SECURITY   SHOULD    BE   EXAMINED 


HON.  MIKE  M  CORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress some  unusually  thoughtful  com- 
ments written  to  me  by  a  constituent, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Barrigan,  of  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
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Mr.  Barrigan  recommends  that  we,  in 
the  Congress,  seriously  examine  the  ben- 
efit program  provided  under  social  se- 
curity, to  the  end  that  we  may  wish  to 
propose  and  supfX)rt  amendments 
through  which  the  program  may  be 
made  more  fair  to  many  Americans  who 
have,  throughout  their  lives,  contributed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  submit  herewith  Mr.  Barrigan's  letter 
with  the  suggestion  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  might  consider  his  comments 
seriously : 

Wenatchee.  Wash.. 

May  9.  1973. 
Hon.  MncE  McCormack, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  McCormack:  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  any  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  have  only  been  considered  by 
Congress  upon  Presidential  request  such  as 
In  his  address  to  Congress  on  March  23.  1972. 
It  would  appear  that  they  could  care  less 
about  problems  of  the  elderly.  As  presently 
written  the  Social  Security  Act  contains  ar- 
ticles that  badly  need  amending  and  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  a  good  opportunity  wUl 
prevail  when  this  session  of  Congress  con- 
siders legislation  to  correct  existing  faults 
with  private  pension  plans. 

As  you  well  know,  all  Federal  and  State 
pensions  are  vested  on  "Years  of  Service" 
ranging  from  twenty,  but  never  over  thirty, 
years  and  Includes  those  we  employ  to  ad- 
minister the  Social  Security  Act.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  their  employers  they 
tell  us  that  we  cannot  enjoy  this  same  priv- 
ilege. They  tell  us  that  WE  must  be  old  men 
and  women  In  the  high  mortality  range  be- 
fore we  are  entitled  to  benefits. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  the  millions 
of  youngsters  who.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  compelled  to  earn  a  living  upon 
graduation  from  high  school  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  many  sooner.  They  pay  Social 
Security  premiums  for  47  years  before  at- 
taining eligibility.  Those  who  can  afford 
higher  education  have  an  advantage  of  four 
to  eight  years  m  eligibility.  Ironically  they 
are  usually  eligible  for  higher  benefits  be- 
cause of  their  qualifications  for  higher  pay- 
ing positions. 

The  requirement  for  benefits  should  def- 
initely be  amended  from  "age"  to  "years  of 
covered  employment"  and  should  not  exceed 
30  years. 

Another  section  of  the  act  dealing  with 
survivors  benefits  is  highly  discriminatory. 
As  an  example — It  Is  quite  normal  for  a  wife 
to  be  her  husband's  Junior  by  from  two  to 
ten  years.  A  woman  Is  widowed  when  she  is 
57  years  old.  Naturally  at  her  age  she  has 
no  dependent  children.  She  Is  too  old  and 
most  likely  Inexperienced  for  gainful  em- 
ployment. Raising  and  educating  a  family 
has  been  a  struggle  for  low  and  medium 
Income  families  and  any  appreciable  savings 
has  been  Impossible.  This  widow  Is  ineligible 
for  benefits,  so  you  drive  her  to  welfare. 

This  same  Injustice  applies  to  the  widow 
of  the  retired  worker  who  has  been  drawing 
benefits.  This  pension  has  been  their  liveli- 
hood, but  because  she  is  under  60  years  old, 
the  benefit  ceases.  Alternative — Welfare. 

In  contrast,  take  the  example  of  a  young 
widow  of  a  husband  far  too  young  to  be 
drawing  benefits  when  he  died.  Because  she 
has  children,  she  recei\'es  a  liberal  depend- 
ents allowance  for  each  child  and  also  75% 
of  her  late  husbands  benefit,  regardless  of 
her  age  or  the  age  of  her  husband  when  he 
died.  She.  In  contrast  to  the  57  year  widow 
is  sufficiently  young  as  to  be  employable,  or 
re-marry,  which  Is  usually  the  case.  This 
section  of  the  act  Is  badly  In  need  of  amend- 
ment to  allow  benefits  to  a  widow  regardless 
of  age  and  dependents. 
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You  and  your  fellow  legislators  are  our 
only  means  of  redress,  and  I  ask  you  to  care- 
fully consider  the  above  proposals  and  give 
them  your  full  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  C.  Barsicak. 


May  2^,  1973 


THE  GIVEAWAY  MADNESS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust 
this  Ccwigress  in  Its  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation  will  chop,  to  an  ir- 
reducible minimum.  President  Nixon's 
new  request  for  foreign  giveaway  funds 
and  also  set  ui  motion  the  measures  re- 
quired for  an  eventual  termination  of 
this  bankrupting  program. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  -I  submit,  at  this 
late  date  to  remember  back  when  free 
dollars  from  Uncle  Sam  were  unknown 
throughout  the  world.  True,  U.S.  money 
went  abroad  in  generations  past,  but  it 
did  so  mostly  through  private  channels 
and  as  well-secured  loans  and  invest- 
ments. Conversely,  foreign  capital  came 
here  in  :ike  circumstances  and  helped 
greatly  in  financing  our  country's  early 
progress. 

This  borrowing,  lending,  and  invest- 
ing on  a  strictly  business  basis  served  our 
Nation  well  in  those  bygone  eras  and 
the  arrangement  ought  to  stand  now  as 
an  example  for  countries  currently  in 
the  development  process.  Have  we  helped 
them  by  our  insistence  on  showering  gift 
dollars  upon  them,  or  have  we  in  reality 
made  them  dependent  while  diminish- 
ing the  need  on  their  part  for  enterprise 
and  responsibility?  This  is  a  question 
which  troubles  many  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  a  matter  of  pure  generosity,  our 
giveaways  are  without  precedent  in  all 
of  world  history.  The  total  cost  to  us 
since  the  practice  began  with  the  old 
Marshall  Plan  is  impossible  to  reckon 
today  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  be- 
caase  of  the  multiplicity  of  accounts  and 
titles  which  have  been  used.  It  suffices  to 
sav  that  a  major  part  of  our  staggering 
national  debt  reflects  the  billions  which 
have  been  extracted  from  the  pockets  of 
our  people  without  their  direct  consent 
and  then  given  blissfully  to  others  who 
have  shown  little  appreciation  in  return. 

Today  our  dollar  is  in  serious  trouble 
internationally  because  so  many  of  them 
have  been  stored  up  in  foreign  accounts 
and  public  treasuries  that  two  devalua- 
tions already  have  been  compelled. 
Meanwhile,  they  remain  uncashed  as 
claims  upon  the  future  earnings  of  this 
American  generation  and  others  yet  to 
come.  Concurrently,  the  Federal  debt 
figure  keeps  rising  as  deficit  follows  defi- 
cit year  after  year  because  the  Govern- 
ment spends  more  than  it  has  found 
means  to  collect. 

Ann  still,  despite  all  this,  Congress  Is 
asked  again  by  the  President  to  keep 
the  giveaways  going  at  full  tilt.  He  wants 
$2.9  billion  more  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  an  amazing  $300  million  increase 
over  the  current  rate.  What  is  more,  he 
informs  us  he  may  be  back  for  even  ad- 


ditional funds  to  give  North  Vietnam  if 
that  erstwhile  enemy  country  ever  gets 
around  to  obeying  the  terms  of  last  Jan- 
uary's cease-fire  agreement. 

Is  all  this  madness — madness  in  a  na- 
tion which  persists  in  giving  away  its 
substance  while  running  up  an  enormous 
debt,  struggling  with  a  weakening  cur- 
rency abroad  and  seeking  ways  to  arrest 
a  threatening  inflation  at  home,  caused 
largely  by  excess  Federal  spending? 
Have  we  become  so  inured  over  the  years 
to  the  giveaways  that  we  no  longer  think 
to  ask  ourselves  this  potent  question? 
Well,  I  can  assure  you  my  constituents 
are  asking  it  and  with  an  increasing 
vehemence  in  "workshop"  meetings  I 
have  conducted  at  home  and  in  letters 
they  have  sent  me  here. 

Rather  than  responding  agreeably  to 
the  President's  assessment  of  new  give- 
away needs,  this  Congress  should  assume 
the  task — and  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
one — of  getting  this  crippling  burden  off 
the  backs  of  our  people.  A  reasonable 
level  might  be  found  on  which  this  Na- 
tion can  be  generous  with  others  without 
hurting  itself.  But  we  are  far  above  this 
today.  In  effect,  we  are  borrowing  money 
at  high  interest  cost  so  that  it  can  be 
given  away.  How  much  longer  can  this 
be  rationalized? 


AN  INSENSITIVE  APPROACH  TO  THE 
MEDICARE  PROGRAM 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  medicare  beneficiaries  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Florida,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  represent,  and  millions 
more  across  the  country  will  face  finan- 
cial disaster  unless  the  Congress  moves 
immediately  to  reject  cuts  endorsed  by 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Csispar  W.  Weinberger. 

In  Orlando,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Tampa  the  contemplated  changes  would 
mean  that  social  security  recipients  who 
live  on  tight,  fixed  incomes  will  be  asked 
to  pay  an  average  increase  of  80  percent 
for  hospital  care.  In  addition,  under  the 
Weinberger  plan,  there  wiU  be  increases 
in  the  percentage  the  recipient  pays 
toward  doctor  bills. 

To  counter  these  insensitive  proposals, 
I  have  today  introduced  a  "sense  of  Con- 
gress" resolution  which  says,  in  plain 
language,  that  the  administration  not 
waste  its  time  or  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gress on  these  ill-advised  measures. 

On  March  5,  in  an  appearance  at  over- 
sight hearings  before  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Secretary  described  in 
some  detail  the  proposed  medicare 
changes  which  have  yet  to  reach  the 
Congress  In  legislative  form. 

Under  existing  law,  the  elderly  pay  $72 
for  the  first  day  of  hospitalization  and 
pay  nothing  from  the  second  through  the 
60th  day.  Weinberger  said  the  adminis- 
tration seeks  to  charge  medicare  re- 
cipients full  room  and  board  and  10  per- 
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cent  of  any  other  charges  the  first  day 
and  10  percent  of  all  charges  for  each 
additional  day.  The  intent,  said  the  Sec- 
retary, is  to  reduce  financial  burdens  of 
lengthy  hospitalization  and  to  provide 
economic  incentives  to  curb  the  use  of 
medically  unnecessary  services. 

The  practical  effect,  however,  is  to 
charge  a  part  of  society  least  able  to  bear 
additional  financial  costs  approximately 
$516  million  more  a  year  for  medical 
care. 

Social  security  beneficiaries  are  the 
first  to  feel  the  effects  of  inflation  be- 
cause they  live  on  fixed,  strictly  budgeted 
incomes.  The  administration  appears  to 
be  proposing  that  they  bear  the  brunt  of 
rising  medical  costs  as  well.  It  is  ironic 
that  this  is  the  same  administration 
whose  strongest  support  in  the  last  na- 
tional election  came  from  a  segment  of 
society  it  now  asks  to  bear  new  hard- 
ships. 

There  are  many,  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  agencies  who  would  be  charged  with 
implementing  these  changes  who  do  not 
like  them  one  bit.  One  individual  in  a 
position  to  know  advised  that  the  most 
ardent  proponents  within  the  adminis- 
tration, other  than  the  Secretary,  pos- 
sibly, were  John  D.  Ehrlichman  and  H. 
R.  Haldeman.  of  late  former  domestic 
affairs  advisers  to  the  President. 

While  the  administration's  proposals, 
admittedly,  would  result  in  some  savings 
to  medicare  recipients  hospitalized  for 
more  than  60  days,  these  benefits  are 
outweighed  by  the  shocking  increases 
proposed  for  the  99  percent  who  are  out 
before  then. 

In  practical  terms,  here  are  what  the 
increases  would  mean  to  the  people  of 
my  district  as  best  I  can  deduce: 

Since  the  average  stay  of  a  medicare 
recipient  in  a  hospital  is  12  days,  this 
would  mean  that  the  patient's  share  of 
hospitalization  expenses  in  the  Orlando, 
F\&..  area  would  jump  from  $72  to 
$127.95 — on  the  average — and  from  $72 
to  $130.53 — on  the  average — in  hospitals 
in  the  Tampa  Bay  area. 

For  those  hospitalized  a  month  or  more 
the  costs  are  even  more  prohibitive.  An 
average  30-day  stay  in  an  Orlando  area 
hospital  would  cost  the  patient  $259.04 
instead  of  $72  and  in  Tampa-St.  Peters- 
burg the  cost  would  approximate  $269.93. 

For  the  average  social  security  re- 
cipient who  receives  $164  a  month  in 
benefits,  prolonged  illness  of  up  to  60 
days  would  be  an  extreme  financial  hard- 
ship. In  Orlando  60  days  of  care  would 
average  $477.53  and  in  Tampa-St.  Peters- 
burg the  figure  would  be  approximately 
$502.25. 

Bad  as  these  proposals  are.  there  are 
other  ill-advised  recommendations.  Un- 
der changes  contemplated  in  part  B  of 
medicare,  the  patient  would  have  to  pay 
the  first  $85  of  a  doctor  bill  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  fee.  This  is  $25 
more  for  deductible  charges  and  an  ad- 
ditional 5-percent  hike  in  the  patient's 
share  of  the  remaining  bill. 

Medicare  beneficiaries  absorbed  addi- 
tional costs  as  recently  as  last  Janupry. 
These  went  to  pay  for  an  increase  from 
$5.80  to  $6.30  in  monthly  premium 
charges  for  doctor  fees  ?nd  a  raise  from 
$50  to  $60  in  the  amount  the  recipient 
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must  pay  his  doctor  before  medicare  be- 
gins paying  benefits. 

To  come  again  so  soon  and  ask  for 
more  increases  is  indeed  a  callous  act.  In- 
stead of  hiking  costs,  the  administration 
should  be  spending  its  time  proposing 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  delivering 
and  improving  health  care  to  the  elderly. 

The  Congress  should  not  take  up  its 
time  considering  such  insensitive  meas- 
ures as  expressed  by  Secretary  Wein- 
berger. I  am  proud  to  join  with  Con- 
gresswoman  Ella  T.  Grasso  of  Con- 
necticut, a  leader  in  this  effort,  and  the 
50  other  Members  who  are  registering 
their  objections  to  the  administration's 
proposed  medicare  changes. 


ALL  FOR  WHAT? 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  essential  needs  of  the  Congress 
and  our  citizenry  today  is  perspective. 
First,  of  course,  we  need  truth  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  our  Government, 
including  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  but  the  exposure  of  facts 
should  be  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  true  picture.  We  need  accuracy  and 
perspective  as  well  as  exposure. 

Sometimes  we  in  Washington  are  too 
close  or  too  involved  or  too  partisan  or 
too  anxious  for  attention  or  too  eager 
to  make  a  headline  to  sort  out  the  facts 
and  keep  perspective. 

Like  most  citizens  I  have  little  more 
knowledge  than  what  I  can  glean  from 
the  mass  media.  Like  most  citizens  I  have 
an  obligation  to  reserve  judgment  and  to 
try  to  sort  truth  from  fiction  and  to 
maintain  perspective. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  R.  A. 
O'Neill  of  Felton.  Calif.,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  which  appeared  in  the  May  20, 
1973,  issue  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel 
presented  his  views  on  perspective.  He 
obviously  is  knowledgeable  and  has  given 
a  good  deal  of  conscientious  thought  to 
the  matter  of  the  "Pentagon  Papers' 
and  "Watergate."  I  am  pleased  to  share 
his  views.  I  insert  his  views  in  the  Recokd 
at  this  point: 

All  for  What' 

Editor:  After  months  of  self-righteous 
howling  on  the  part  of  politicians.  lEU'ge  and 
small,  plus  the  smirking  trlal-by-publlcity 
sponsored  by  the  press  and  television,  is  it 
now  time  to  take  a  citizen's  look  at  basic 
facts? 

Watergate:  The  campaign  cell  of  one  polit- 
ical party  listened  In  on  the  "smoke-filled 
room"  of  the  campaign  cell  of  the  other 
party. 

Pentagon:  A  man  signed  the  U.S.  Secrecy 
Agreement  whereby  he  swore  to  protect  all 
secrets  of  the  United  States  that  might  be- 
come known  to  him.  He  did  this  as  the 
normal  commitment  made  by  all  government 
employes  v.ho  have  access  to  sensitive  In- 
formation. He  signed  it  as  a  co:idltlon  of 
employment. 

Government  documents  are  given  security 
classification  under  the  authority  of  laws 
written  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such 
data  from  reaching  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 
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This  man  stole  documents  that  were  legally 
classified  "secret". 

He  violated  his  oath  and  the  terms  of  his 
employment. 

He  delivered  those  documents  to  a  news- 
paper. 

That  newspaper  defied  the  "secret"  Iden- 
tification on  the  documents  and  published 
them. 

The  man  violated  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  newspaper  violated  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  six  months  later,  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  newspaper  space  and  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  prime  television  time  have 
been  devoted  to  calculated  distortion  and 
the  results  crammed  down  the  throats  of  the 
American  people. 

Six  months  of  noise  and  confusion  have 
not  changed  the  basic  facts  one  lota: 

Watergate:  A  bunch  of  politicians  peeked 
Into  the  affairs  of  the  opposmg  bunch  of 
politicians. 

Pentagon:  A  man  and  a  newspaper  violated 
provisions  of  federal  law. 

Six  months  of  noise  and  confusion  have 
achieved  these  results  to  date: 

Watergate:  Wasted  millions  of  dollars  of 
taxpayers  funds,  belaboring  the  subject. 

Wasted  untold  millions  of  man-hours  In 
high  government  oflBces. 

Elevated  the  age-old  practice  of  political 
Intrigue  to  a  significance  out  of  all  Justifica- 
tion In  the  eyes  of  anyone  but  dishonest 
politicians. 

Convicted  the  "peeping  Toms ',  fined  them, 
thrown  them  In  Jail.  By  the  way,  what  is  the 
normal   Jail   sentence   for   "peeping  Toms"? 

Saturated  our  elected  branches  of  govern- 
ment with  this  flood  of  hog-wash  to  the  ex- 
tent that  all  branches  are  neglecting  their 
normal  obligation  to  provide  guidance  for 
the  future  of  the  greatest  nation  In  history. 

Descredlted  the  United  States  before  the 
whole  world. 

And  all  for  what?  Listening  In  on  the 
secret  plans  of  a  gaggle  of  super-selfish  poli- 
ticians. 

Six  months  of  noise  and  confusion  have 
achieved  these  results  to  date: 

Pentagon:  A  man  broadcasts  secret  data 
of  the  United  States  government  and  the 
howling  mob  seeks  to  make  him  a  hero. 

Newsmen  shout  their  "rights"  to  subvert 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Summary:  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
secret  Pentagon  Papers  merely  stated  that 
"two  times  two  equals  five",  they  had  been 
classified  "secret"  legally. 

If  this  man  Is  made  a  hero  it  opens  the 
fiood-gates  on  every  technological  break- 
through achieved  by  this  nation.  The  popu- 
lar cry  "the  people  have  a  right  to  know" 
is  a  phony  cry. 

The  most  vicious  subversives  In  this  coun- 
try are  meticulously  documented  "citizens" 
of  our  country,  but  all  their  allegiance  Is  to 
nations  devoted  to  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  our  country. 

The  writer  speaks  from  experience. 

For  18  years  I  worked  under  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  Secrecy  Agreement,  and 
adhered  to  its  terms. 

During  the  development  of  the  Polaris 
Missile,  in  a  period  of  extreme  hazard  to  our 
country,  a  card-carrying  subversive  was  ap- 
prehended by  the  FBI,  from  his  place  at  the 
desk  adjoining  mine.  That  man  had  im- 
peccable credentials  In  everything  but  his 
allegiance. 

It  is  my  hope,  as  one  loyal  to  this  great 
nation,  that  every  governmental  official,  and 
every  politician,  who  has  devoted  more  thaa 
ten  per  cent  of  his  time  to  the  distortion  ot 
the  facts  surrounding  Watergate  and  Penta- 
gon paper.s.  will  be  thrown  out  of  office  at  the 
next  election. 

R.  A.  O'Neill. 
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WATCH  WHAT  WE  DO.  NOT  WHAT 

WE  SAY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
words  were  spoken  at  the  commencement 
of  the  first  Nixon  administration.  We 
have  had  good  reason  in  recent  weeks  to 
recall  them.  We  have  been  able  to  apply 
that  quote  to  a  number  of  activities  of 
this  administration.  The  latest  one  deals 
with  the  summer  job  program  for  dis- 
advantaged young  people. 

Let  me  offer  still  another  memorable 
quote,  this  time  by  the  President  him- 
self, and  uttered  on  March  24  of  this 
year: 

The  summer  of  1973  Is  to  be  a  time  of 
expanded  opportunity  for  young  Americans. 
Today  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  total 
of  $424  million  In  Federal  funds  will  be  avail- 
able this  summer  for  youth  programs,  $3 
million  more  than  last  year. 

Last  year  such  funds  were  available 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
This  year,  however,  the  President  has  re- 
quested no  moneys.  He  suggests  instead 
that  communities  and  cities  use  some 
$.300  million  of  their  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Assistance  Act  funds  for  summer 
jobs.  Note  how  this  contrasts  with  the 
F»resident's  own  words  of  March  24. 

My  constituency  is  totally  urban,  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  massive  New  York 
metropolitan  concentration.  It  does  not 
take  an  expert  to  predict  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  upheaval,  because  of  the 
administration's  double-talk  and  cyni- 
cism. There  is  obviously  no  White  House 
commitment  to  summer  employment  op- 
portunities and  programs  for  disadvant- 
aged youth. 

At  least  1  million  youngsters  nationally 
are  in  desperate  need  of  such  employ- 
ment. Some  gainful  employment  and  a 
few  dollars  in  their  pockets  would  alle- 
viate escalating  pressures  in  our  cities. 

Obviously  some  one  has  not  done  their 
homework.  Use  of  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  money  for  the  purpose  the 
President  suggested  was  never  intended. 
Further,  it  would  be  Improper  to  attempt 
to  use  them  in  such  a  manner. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  re- 
quires that  subsidized  jobs  lead  to  per- 
manent unsubsidlzed  jobs  in  the  public 
or  private  sector.  The  Summer  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  emphasizes  return  to 
school. 

Next,  the  EEA  has  the  dual  purpose  of 
employing  the  jobless  and  meeting  gov- 
e'-nmental  service  requirements.  The 
NYC  program  is  geared  to  providing 
earnings  from  employment  for  imem- 
ployed  youth. 

Asiain.  the  EEA  demands  special  con- 
sideration for  Vietnam-era  veterans  and 
fair  allocation  of  available  jobs.  The 
NYC  focuses  entirely  upon  poor  young 
people. 

If  EEA  funds  are  u.«;ed  to  provide  some 
700.000  jobs  for  youth,  it  would  mean 
that  out  of  a  cumulative  total  of  one  mil- 
lion jobs  supported  under  the  act.  almost 
three-fourths  would  go  to  young  people. 
Percentage  of  jobs  going  to  veterans 
would  drop  from  the  current  41  percent 
to  about  10  percent. 
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Senator  Javits  stated  the  equation 
succinctly  when  he  noted  that  In  order 
to  hire  the  son  or  daughter  for  the  sum- 
mer, the  city  will  be  forced  to  flre  the 
father  or  mother. 

In  New  York  City,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  desperate  situation.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  have  made  available 
ominous  figures.  This  summer  in  my 
city  we  shall  have  only  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  discretionary  money  avail- 
able for  hiring  some  18.000  youngsters. 
This  compares  most  unfavorably  with 
last  year's  employment  level  in  the  city 
of  54,000.  and  to  an  earlier  estimate  of 
need  for  this  coming  summer  of  77,500 
jobs. 

Volunteer  organizations,  such  as  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  plus 
State  employment  division  are  earnestly 
seeking  youth  jobs.  Their  efforts,  al- 
though welcome  and  valiant,  are  just  a 
drop  in  our  national  bucket. 

Most  mayors  are  enormously  reluctant, 
and  understandably  so.  to  commit  emer- 
gency employment  funds  for  summer 
youth  jobs. 

Last  year.  740.000  job  opportunities 
were  provided  under  a  $318  million  budg- 
et for  the  summer  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  For  this  summer,  the  administra- 
tion sought  $239  million.  That  money 
was  provided  by  the  House.  The  Presi- 
dent then  signed  the  first  supplemental 
appropriation  measure  for  fiscal  year 
1973  in  which  it  was  contained.  But  in 
his  January  budget  submission,  the 
President,  again  doing  rather  than  say- 
ing, asked  that  these  funds  be  rescinded. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
correctly  rejected  the  President's  request. 

We  know  the  Senate  has  followed  the 
House's  lead  and  rejected  recission. 
These  moneys,  then,  have  been  appro- 
priated, and  must  be  spent. 

Ironically,  even  if  that  is  done,  it  will 
not  be  enough.  At  least  1  million  sum- 
mer jobs  are  needed.  Some  estimates  note 
that  as  many  as  1.7  million  young  peo- 
ple will  be  on  the  streets  seeking  gain- 
ful employment  in  a  matter  of  several 
weeks.  In  order  to  accommodate  any- 
where near  that  number,  we  shall  re- 
quire twice  that  sum. 

It  is  incomprehensible  that  in  the 
midst  of  today's  turmoil  this  adminis- 
tration can  act  in  such  a  manner. 

Certainly  this  latest  action  by  the 
President  is  another  classic  illustration 
of  the  truth  and  farsightedness  of  that 
memorable  remark: 

Watch  what  we  do.  not  what  we  say. 

We  are,  we  are.  , 
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THE  WATERGATE  CRISIS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  inappropriate,  I  think,  if  I  did  not 
make  some  passing  comment  on  the 
Watergate  crisis.  Particularly  so  in  light 
of  the  recent  criminal  indictments  in 
New  York  of  former  Attorney  General 


John  Mitchell  and  former  Commerce 
Secretary  Maurice  Stans. 

None  of  us,  of  course,  can  or  should 
pass  judgment  on  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  these  men  or  any  others  mentioned 
with  what  is  generally  termed  the  Water- 
gate case. 

The  inexorable  judicial  process  will 
in  due  course — if  independent  and  thor- 
ough— convict  the  guilty  and  clear  the 
innocent.  And  that  is  how  it  should  be. 

While  many  of  us  have  our  own  pri- 
vate opinions  based  on  known  facts,  our 
private  opinions  by  themselves  prove 
nothing. 

It  is,  however,  both  proper  and  neces- 
sary to  address  the  Watergate  situation 
within  the  limitations  mentoned  above 
because  we  are  at  this  moment  facing 
a  crisis  in  our  Federal  Government  of 
unparalleled  dimension. 

Despite  the  claims  to  the  contrary,  the 
top  level  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment is  still  virtually  paralyzed,  and 
as  the  case  unfolds  we  must  brace  our- 
selves for  possible  new  revelations  that 
we  may  find  very  difficult  to  believe  or 
accept.  But  I  feel  the  responsibility  to 
sound  the  caution  that  we  are  still  only 
in  the  beginning  stages  of  this  inquiry 
and  all  imolications  are  that  there  are 
more  shocking  disclosures  to  come. 

However  unpleasant,  we  must  face 
them  and  deal  with  them.  We  can  and 
will,  if  our  citizenry  will  rally  to  the 
need  to  reform  and  rebuild  our  badly 
damaged  political  process.  So  while  we 
face  some  hard  days  ahead,  things  are 
not  hopeless  or  beyond  repair.  We  must 
have  the  courage  to  find  and  face  the 
truth,  take  all  the  corrective  steps  that 
are  necessary,  and  then  move  ahead.  The 
welfare  of  our  people  requires  that  we 
pull  ourselves  together  and  go  on.  I  am 
determined  to  do  so  and  I  trust  that  all 
of  us  want  to. 

All  of  us  then  have  a  personal  respon- 
sibility to  involve  ourselves  in  strength- 
ening and  improving  our  Government. 
Each  of  us  can  do  more  and  each  of  us 
must  do  more.  Government  is  not  in- 
herently evil,  just  as  man  is  not  inher- 
ently evil — but  if  we  do  not  root  out  evil 
when  we  find  it  in  Government,  it  will 
grow  until  it  consumes  us  all. 

In  our  political  history,  the  Watergate 
case  Is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In  fact, 
it  is  without  precedent.  What  we  are  wit- 
nessing is  a  true  national  tragedy — and  it 
should  fill  us  all  with  sadness,  with  deter- 
mination that  it  will  never  be  allowed  to 
happen  again,  and  with  some  sense  of 
charity  toward  those  men  whose  lives 
and  careers  have  been  destroyed  by  their 
owTi  hands. 

A  human  tragedy  of  this  kind  is  a 
tragedy  for  all  of  us.  Let  us  hope  that 
when  these  dark  days  pass,  we  will  never 
again  witness  a  situation  like  this  one. 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  DAY  CARE 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1973 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  presently  over  5  million  children  in 
the  United  States  who  are  in  need  of  full 
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or  part-time  day  care  services;  yet  there 
are  only  700,000  spaces  in  licensed  day- 
care facilities.  One  of  every  three  work- 
ing mothers  has  children  under  the  age 
of  6 ;  many  of  these  mothers  are  the  sole 
financial  supporters  of  their  families.  It 
is  time  that  this  Nation  make  a  funda- 
mental commitment  to  the  needs  of 
working  mothers  and  their  children  by 
providing  them  with  needed  day-care 
facilities. 

"The  Battle  for  Day  Care,"  an  article 
written  by  Elinor  Guggenheimer  for  the 
Nation,  presents  the  history  and  the  is- 
sues involved  in  the  continuing  fight  to 
obtain  adequate  day  care  facilities  in  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
excellent  summary  with  my  colleagues: 
The  Battle  for  Day  Case 
(By  Elinor  C.  Guggenheimer  •) 

The  day  care  battle  in  this  country  may 
well  exceed.  In  lengih  If  not  In  bitterness,  our 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  one  side 
are  those  of  us  who  are  convinced  that  Amer- 
ican cbUdren  are  being  neglected,  that  the 
rise  of  child-abuse  cases  indicates  a  kind  of 
national  sickness,  that  the  failures  and  drop- 
outs of  the  school  systems  can  be  traced  to 
the  earliest  years,  and  that  mothers  of  young 
children,  In  increasmg  numbers,  will  be 
worklLig  full  time  outside  the  home. 

On  the  other  side  are  those  who  believe 
profoundly  in  the  American  family.  What 
they  believe  In  is  not  so  much  the  fajnlly 
portrayed  by  the  census  data  but  that  of  the 
Kodak  advertisement — hard-working,  eager 
young  father;  smiling,  aproned  mother;  two 
children;  two  rosy-cheeked  grandparents, 
hovering  in  the  background  and  prepared  to 
deliver  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  family  con- 
tinuity, and  a  dog  that  closely  resembles 
Checkers. 

For  a  long  time  the  proponents  of  day  care 
were  drawn  principally  from  the  ranks  of 
early  childhood  educators  and  social  workers, 
bolstered  by  the  support  of  lady  board  mem- 
bers who  were  fond  of  children.  One  of  the 
earliest  day  care  centers  in  this  country  was 
established  by  Mrs  William  DuBols  In  New 
York  City  In  1854.  She  had  discovered  that 
infants  In  the  slum  areas  of  the  Lower  East 
Side  were  left  untended  during  the  day  by 
mothers  who  were  forced  to  go  out  to  work. 
In  what  has  become  a  classical  fund-raising 
method,  she  nagged  her  husband  and  her 
friends'  husbands  until  she  had  enough 
money  to  open  a  center  for  Infants.  It  was 
not  at  all  like  programs  we  know  today. 
Nevertheless,  it  forecast  a  continuing  concern 
for  what  was  happening  to  children  whose 
mothers,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  not 
at  home  during  the  day. 

After  the  CivU  War  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  creches  were  set  up  to  care  for  the 
children  of  war  widows.  Some  of  the  exist- 
ing centers  In  New  York  City  date  back  to 
the  19th  century.  At  that  time  the  emphasis 
was  on  care,  on  providing  a  safe  place  for 
children.  Little.  If  any.  consideration  was 
given  to  the  curiosity  and  hunger  for  learn- 
ing that  must  be  satisfied  If  a  child's  mental 
and  physical  development  and  his  relation- 
ship with  adults  is  to  be  good.  Not  until 
1900  was  a  school  established  to  train  those 
who  were  working  with  children  in  day  care 
centers  and  nursery  schools. 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930s  a  good 
many  unemployed  teachers  worked  In  WPA 
nurseries  and,  as  a  result,  attention  was 
focused  on  early  childhood  education.  When 
the  country  entered  World  War  II,  Lanham 
Act  funds  became  available  to  provide  day 
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care  programs  In  labor-Impacted  areas,  the 
purpose  being  to  Induce  women  to  work  In 
defense  Industries.  Even  though  that  was 
the  motive,  an  attempt  was  made  to  estab- 
lish good  day  care  standards. 

But  day  care  was  also  looked  upon  as  a 
wartime  evil,  similar  to  rationing  and  clvU 
defense,  and  It  was  confidently  expected 
that,  when  the  war  was  over,  women  would 
return  to  the  home  and  the  nation  would 
once  again  become  "normal."  That  con- 
cept of  what  is  "normal"  still  confuses  us. 
The  country  has  oonslstently  refused  to 
recognize  that,  In  contlnulngly  increasing 
numbers,  women  have  entered  and  will  con- 
tinue to  enter  the  labor  force.  We  have 
feared  that,  by  providing  services  that  ob- 
viously are  needed,  we  would  deprive  chil- 
dren of  their  mothers'  loving  attention  dur- 
ing the  m.oet  Important  formative  years, 
even  though  studies  Indicate  that  economic 
necessity,  not  the  presence  or  absence  of 
good  care,  is  the  governing  factor  In  a  wom- 
an's decision  to  work.  The  disintegration  of 
the  American  family,  which  is  so  greatly 
feared,  may  occur  more  rapidly  from  the  fact 
that  cbUdren  receive  so  little  physical  and 
emotional  nutrition  of  any  sort  In  the  earli- 
est years  that  they  are  incapable  of  form- 
ing permanent  attachments  as  adults. 

The  elimination  of  Lanham  Act  funds 
after  the  war  forced  centers  to  close  in  al- 
most every  area  of  the  country,  except  Cali- 
fornia and  a  few  large  cities,  notably  New 
York.  It  was  during  the  1950s  that  the  op- 
position to  day  care  seemed  to  Jell — whether 
from  fear  of  family  breakdown,  or  a  reluct- 
ance to  commit  large  sums  of  money,  or  be- 
cause day  care  programs  were  being  en- 
couraged In  Russia.  It  was  certalrUy  also 
due  to  the  strange  Congressional  misappre- 
hension that  20th-century  America  Is  an 
agrarian  society. 

The  1961  Social  Welfare  Amendment  pro- 
vided the  first  federal  funding  for  day  care 
since  World  War  II.  It  was  a  very  small  sum — 
only  $7  million,  of  which  only  S3  million  was 
actually  eppropriated.  Nevertheless,  it  did 
move  the  states  to  develop  licensing  laws,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  whatever  money  was 
available. 

The  big  breakthrough  in  child  care  came 
In  1965  with  the  Introduction  of  Head  Start. 
The  country  suddenly  accepted  the  idea  that 
early  childhood  education,  health  and  social 
services  were  valuable.  A  few  years  later  Title 
IVa  of  the  Social  Securit>  Act  was  passed.  It 
provided  open-ended  funds  and  made  possi- 
ble the  wide  expansion  of  day  care.  The  day 
care  formula  provided  75  per  cent  federal 
money,  to  be  matched  with  25  per  cent  ^rom 
city  and  state.  Under  a  sliding  scale  of  fees, 
day  care  services  were  made  avaUable  to 
families  with  Incomes  ranging  up  to  $20,000 
a  year,  but  the  overwhelmlniT  majority  of 
children  In  publicly  funded  day  care  were — 
and  always  have  been — from  faniUles  on  pub- 
lic assistance  or  In  the  category  called  the 
"working  poor." 

The  Head  Start  program  was  never  meant 
to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  day  care.  It  was 
created  In  1965.  with  the  blessing  of  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  to  give  underprlvUeged 
chUdren  a  bit  of  a  jump  on  their  first  years 
In  school.  Some  Head  Start  programs  were 
open  from  two  to  three  hours  a  day,  others 
from  nine  In  the  morning  untU  three  In  the 
afternoon.  As  time  went  on,  the  enormous 
need  for  full  day  care  was  such  that  a  num- 
ber of  programs  adopted  even  longer  hours. 
Some  parents,  too.  found  a  way  to  convert 
Head  Start  Into  full  day  care  by  entering 
their  children  in  both  morning  and  after- 
noon programs. 

Today  the  battle  over  day  care  seems  par- 
ticularly violent.  The  earlier  group  of  its 
proponents  has  been  Joined  by  an  active  and 
sometimes  militant  group  of  women's  llbera- 
tionlsts  who  believe  that  the  country  should 
provide  twenty-four-hour  free  services  for  all 
children,  so  that  mothers  who  work  on  either 
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night  or  day  shifts  can  find  care  for  their 
ChUdren.  And  newly  formed  community 
groups  are  fighting,  not  only  for  Increased 
day  care  services  but  to  Insure  that  they  are 
subject  to  community  and  parent  control. 
Aside  from  the  battle  to  convince  legislators 
and  the  present  Administration  that  child- 
care  services  are  important,  a  certain  amount 
of  internecine  war  is  being  waged  between 
those  who  are  part  of  the  day  care  establish- 
ment and  the  community  and  parent  board 
members  of  new  groups  that  have  recently 
opened  centers  or  family  day  care  programs. 

In  order  to  understand  the  battles  and 
their  possible  outcome,  it  Is  Important  to 
know  what  services  are  now  available  in  this 
country  and  the  extent  of  the  need.  The  term 
"day  care"  can  be  stretched  to  include  all 
services  given  on  a  regular  but  less  than  full- 
time  basis  to  children  under  the  age  of  18  by 
some  one  other  than  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians. In  fact,  however,  It  has  come  to  mean 
child-care  services  In  group  centers  or  in  the 
home  of  a  noru-elatlve,  for  children  of  pre- 
school years.  This  Is  sometimes  extended  to 
the  age  of  12,  with  programs  provided  after 
school  and  during  vacations.  The  program 
content  of  the  two-  or  three-hour  nursery 
school  is  usually  quite  similar  to  that  offered 
In  the  day  care  centers,  which  may  remain 
open  for  ten  to  twelve  hours.  Nursery  schools 
have  not  been  part  of  the  controversy.  How- 
ever, despite  a  great  deal  of  pressure  by  pro- 
fessional organizations  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  such  schools  In  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, a  large  majority  of  the  chUdren  In  this 
country  are  still  deprived  of  any  formal 
schooling  prior  to  1st  grade. 

Day  care,  then.  In  the  popular  sense.  Im- 
plies longer  hours  than  a  nursery  school 
offers  and  an  element  of  need.  The  centers 
come  In  all  sizes  and  styles.  Some  of  them 
are  in  housing  projects,  some  in  schools,  con- 
verted houses  or  storefronts.  All  kinds  of 
space  have  been  used  and  all  kinds  of  pro- 
grams provided  In  that  space.  The  educa- 
tional programs  have  ranged  from  modified 
Montessori  to  unstructured  play.  The  fund- 
ing, too,  has  varied.  There  are  philanthrop:- 
cally  supported  nurseries,  government-sup- 
ported day  care  centers  and  Head  Start  pro- 
grams whose  support  derived  originally  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  but  is 
now  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment of  the  IDepartment  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  A  very  large  number  of 
proprietary  day  care  centers  are  run  for 
profit. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  available  type  of 
day  care  is  family  day  care.  There  are  a  great 
many  women  who  take  one  or  more — in  some 
instances  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty — chil- 
dren into  their  homes  during  the  day  as  a 
way  to  make  money.  Some  of  this  care  has 
been  excellent,  particularly  in  the  few  areas 
where  those  providing  it  receive  intensive 
training  and  consultation.  However,  much  Is 
inadequate  and  even  damaging. 

In  addition  to  preschool  care,  there  are  a 
few  school-age  programs,  all-day  neighbor- 
hood schools,  play  schools  and  extended 
school  services  that  meet  a  small  fraction  of 
the  need  for  care  cf  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  12.  The  enforcement  of  stand- 
ards has  been  spotty  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
school child,  but  for  the  school-age  child 
almost  no  standards  have  been  established. 
Vacation  day  camping,  which  is  one  form  of 
school-age  care,  has  at  times  had  as  its  chief 
indoor  facility  a  bus.  in  which  children  are 
kept  for  a  large  part  of  the  day.  Of  course, 
there  are  good  programs,  particularly  those 
under  philanthropic  auspices,  but  for  the 
gre.it  number  of  mothers  who  enter  the 
labor  force  when  their  children  reach  the 
age  of  6.  the  choice,  more  often  than  not.  is 
the  latch  key. 

Census  data  give  seme  indication  of  the 
extent  of  need.  More  than  6  million  children 
under  the  age  of  6  have  mothers  who  work 
full  time,  but  there  are  known  and  licensed 
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day  care  accommodations  for  only  900,000. 
The  majority  of  children  are  looked  after  In 
a  variety  of  Informal  ways — by  relatives, 
older  siblings,  in  the  home  of  a  neighbor,  or 
by  a  Janitor.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
families  In  question  would  have  Incomes  be- 
low $7,000  a  year  without  the  mother's  earn- 
ings; around  75  per  cent  would  fall  below  the 
$10,000  a  year  that  Is  considered  the  mini- 
mum for  a  family  of  four  In  a  large  urban 
center.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  figures 
Is  the  18.000  children  under  6  for  whom  no 
care  Is  arranged.  These  are  the  children 
whom  we  find  from  time  to  time,  tied  to 
their  cribs  all  day  long  or — even  more  dev- 
astating— left  locked  In  their  homes  within 
reach  of  dangerous  drugs  and  fire  hazards. 

There  are  so  many  Indices  of  need  that  It 
Is  hard  to  select  among  them.  Among  mi- 
grant workers  there  are  700.000  children 
younger  than  12,  and  their  mothers  work  In 
the  fields.  The  extent  of  child  neglect  among 
migrant  families  Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that 
they  lag  two  to  four  years  behind  other 
children  in  elementary  schools. 

One  other  fact  of  Interest  Is  that  42  per 
cent  of  working  women  are  single,  widowed, 
divorced  or  with  no  husband:  the  median 
salary  level  of  women  over  14  Is  $2,408.  This 
compares  with  a  median  salary  level  of  $4,317 
for  black  men,  a  group  that  Is  not  conspic- 
uously well  paid.  What  this  means  Is  that 
the  children  of  the  single-parent  family — 
which  almost  without  exception  means  a 
family  headed  by  a  woman — are  usually  the 
victims  of  poverty  and  neglect. 

We  have  cause  to  be  alarmed  about  the  ef- 
fect of  neglect  In  the  earliest  years.  At  pres- 
ent, 12.9  per  cent  of  young  people  don't  finish 
8th  grade  and  41.8  per  cent  don't  finish  high 
school.  In  1971,  there  were  603.875  arrests 
on  various  charges  of  children  under  15. 
Crimes  committed  by  children  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  serious,  not  only  in  number 
but  In  violence.  It  Is  too  late  to  start  reme- 
dial work  In  high  school:  we  ought  to  begin 
almost  on  the  day  a  child  is  born.  Day  care 
by  Itself  cannot  insure  a  good  education  or 
a  stable  personality,  but  it  Is  a  first  step 
toward  achieving  literacy  and  stability. 

However,  figures  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 
Almost  anyone  who  lives  in  a  city  Is  aware 
of  the  many  very  young  children  who  play 
unsupervised  In  the  street.  The  newspapers 
record,  almost  daily,  tragedies  resulting  from 
children  being  left  to  themselves.  They  sit 
on  the  floor  and  eat  flakes  of  lead  paint, 
which  may  lead  to  permanent  mental  re- 
tardation: they  play  with  matches  and  the 
TV  shows  a  fireman  with  tears  rolling  down 
his  face  carrying  a  charred  body  from  a 
blackened  building.  In  the  major  hospitals, 
doctors  are  reporting  sickening  examples  of 
child  abuse — children  with  broken  arms: 
children  with  welts  all  over  their  bodies.  All 
of  these  horrors  are  the  handiwork  of  a 
society  that  has  turned  Its  back  on  its  chil- 
dren. 

Thus  It  has  seemed  to  the  proponents  of 
day  care  that  the  need  Is  well  documented 
Even  President  Nixon  has  not  suggested 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  women  from 
taking  employment.  He  has,  In  fact,  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  system  wherein  mothers 
on  public  assistance  will  be  forced  to  accept 
training  and  seek  employment.  But  proposed 
federal  and  state  regulations  are  setting 
income  maximums  for  eligibility  for  free  day 
care  so  low  ar.d  fees  for  families  above  that 
level  so  high  that  It  becomes  apparent  the 
service  Is  to  be  extended  chiefly  to  families 
on  public  assistance.  To  compound  the  trag- 
edy of  segregation,  there  Is  added  the  tragedy 
of  the  celling  that  will  now  be  put  on  a 
woman's  earnings.  The  proposal  that  the 
child  of  a  woman  who  get  a  Job  with  a 
salary  one-third  above  public  assistance  lev- 
els should  not  be  eligible  for  the  day  care 
aft«r  Its  mother  has  been  ofl"  public  assist- 
ance for  six  months,  simply  means  that  the 
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woman  would  either  have  to  refuse  promo- 
tions or  would  have  to  become  part  of  an  on- 
agaln  off-agaln  public  assistance  merry-go- 
round. 

Thousands  of  day  care  centers  that  opened 
In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  when  federal 
funds  were  readily  available,  are  finding  that 
the  ceUlng  on  Title  IVa  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  cuts  substantially  Into  day  care 
funding  at  both  state  and  local  levels.  That 
Is  particularly  true  In  areas  where  citizens 
were  already  concerned  about  child  neglect 
and  were  able  to  move  rapidly  to  use  federal 
funds.  Many  of  us  hoped  that  the  revenue- 
sharing  moneys  would  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  day  care  funds  under  Title  IVa,  but 
the  first  general  revenue-sharing  bill  has 
resulted  in  far  less  money  than  was  antici- 
pated, particularly  in  the  large  cities.  Boards 
and  staffs  of  agencies  dealing  in  health  and 
welfare  services  fear  that  government  officials 
will  succumb  to  political  expediency  and  turn 
over  the  already  diminished  funds  to  such 
projects  as  increased  police  protection.  Short- 
range  solutions  may  once  more  defeat  the 
attempt  to  find  real  and  lasting  solutions  to 
an  urban  society's  problems. 

As  this  U  being  written  four  additional 
revenue-sharmg  bills  are  In  the  hopper;  they 
would  eliminate  more  of  the  categorical  pro- 
grams. But  It  now  appears  that,  even  If  all 
of  the  revenue-sharing  funds  that  become 
available  are  committed  to  health,  education 
and  welfare  services,  there  will  stUl  be  far 
less  than  has  been  available  in  the  past — 
and  this  In  a  period  of  rising  costs. 

All  across  the  country  parents,  community 
groups,  board  members  and  professionals  con- 
nected with  the  day  care  program  are  taking 
to  the  barricades.  They  are  going  by  bus 
to  state  capitals  and  to  Washington."  They 
are  holding  demonstrtalons  and  applying 
in  masses  for  public  assistance.  They  have 
set  aside  a  day  to  take  their  children  to  their 
places  of  work.  All  of  this  effort  Is  directed 
to  alerting  the  public  to  the  cutback  In  day 
care  services  and  the  elimination  of  thou- 
sands of  chUdren  of  the  working  poor  from 
existing  centers. 

In  1971  Congress  did  recognize  the  prob- 
lem. Both  Houses  passed  a  comprehensive 
Child  Development  Act  that  would  have  pro- 
vided free  day  care  for  children  In  families 
of  four  having  annual  Incomes  of  less  than 
$4,300.  Above  this  level,  the  fee  scale  would 
have  been  moderate,  with  a  family  of  four  on 
an  Income  of  $6,960  paying  $317  a  year,  and 
HEW  was  Instructed  to  set  fees  for  famUies 
above  $6,960,  If  it  had  passed,  the  bill  would 
have  been  a  first  step  In  dealing  with  our 
massive  child  neglect. 

President  Nixon  opposed  It,  but  In  all  fair- 
ness he  was  not  alone.  Thousands  of  letters 
poiu-ed  In  to  Congress  expressing  strong  res- 
ervations. Many  of  them  used  arguments 
similar  to  that  of  James  J.  Kllpatrlck  who 
wrote  In  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  October  24,  1971.  that  "the 
Comprehensive  Child  Care  Act  was  the  bold- 
est and  most  far-reaching  scheme  ever  ad- 
vanced for  the  'Sovletlzatlon-  of  American 
youth.  .  .  .•' 

Of  all  the  points  of  view  voiced  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  none  seems  to  me  so  aston- 
ishing as  that  day  care  Is  a  Communist  de- 
vice. The  fact  Is  that  Russia  Is  much  more 
likely  to  have  copied  day  care  from  America. 
Most  democratic  counrtles  provide  day  care 
services  and  most  of  the  newly  developing 
countries  seem  to  honor  day  care  as  a  first 
and  most  Important  social  service. 

And  now,  while  the  battle  goes  on,  children 
are  waiting.  Mary  Dublin  Keyserllng  pub- 
lished a  report  In  1972  called  "Windows  on 
Day  Care."  Members  of  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try helped  prepare  the  material  for  the  re- 
port. Some  of  them  recorded  the  almost  total 
absence  of  quality  care  for  Infants  and  tod- 
dlers outside  the  home.  In  Sacramento,  the 
report   states,    licensed   homes    and   centero 
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serve  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  community 
need.  In  Portland,  Ore.,  where  there  were 
3.100  approved  or  licensed  family  or  group 
day  care  slots,  at  least  20.000  mothers  of  pre- 
school chUdren  were  at  work.  Burlington 
County,  N.J.  reported  the  need  for  SpanUh- 
speaking  day  care  centers.  San  Antonio  said 
that  twenty-four-hour  service  was  needed 
Washington,  D.C.,  felt  a  critical  need  for  day 
care  after  school  hours.  The  list  of  shortages 
continued  with  special  mention  of  retarded 
and  handicapped  children. 

In  particular,  family  day  care  was  found 
to  be  Indaquate.  In  one  Midwestern  city  a 
fire  disclosed  that  thirty  children  were  being 
kept  In  a  four-room  flretrap  apartment,  with 
twenty  more  In  another.  In  one  home,  again 
In  a  Midwestern  city,  eleven  children,  five 
of  them  Infants  and  the  six  others  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  4,  were  found  almost  naked 
In  a  home  where  stale  food  was  lying  about 
and  bugs  were  crawling.  In  a  mid-Atlantic 
state,  one  of  the  council  members  reported 
seven  or  eight  chUdren  in  a  kitchen,  most 
of  them  strapped  to  kitchen  chairs  and  all 
apparently  In  stupors. 

All  those  who  have  observed  good  day  care 
can  point  to  seeming  miracles.  Children  who 
were  considered  retarded,  malnourished  or 
deeply  disturbed  have  made  astonishing 
strides.  Trained  teachers  have  an  opportu- 
nity on  a  dally  basis  to  observe  children  and 
to  work  with  them  as  no  doctor  or  psychia- 
trist possibly  could.  In  a  good  day  care  pro- 
gram, the  mothers  participate  and  help  shape 
the  policies.  The  center  does  not  take  the 
child  away  from  the  mother:  It  becomes  the 
grandmother,  the  neighbor,  the  nanny  and 
the  teacher. 

Undoubtedly  a  new  comprehensive  child 
development  act  will  be  moving  through 
Congress  and  up  to  the  President's  desk 
within  the  next  year.  There  will  be  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  a  Presidential  veto  by  making 
the  provisions  conform  to  President  Nixon's 
stated  policies.  It  would  be  unfortunate  If 
this  resulted  In  pushing  day  care  nearer  to  a 
complete  welfare  program.  The  effect  of  that 
might  be  to  lower  educational  standards 
still  further,  and  to  elimtaate  millions  of 
children  who  have  a  desperate  need  for  care. 
The  problem  that  we  face  now  Is  to  educate 
the  public  on  the  dangers  of  child  neglect 
and  on  the  Importance  of  giving  every  child 
the  best  health,  educational  and  social  serv- 
ices of  which  the  country  Is  capable.  That 
does  not  mean  that  every  child  needs  day 
care;  It  does  mean  that  such  services  must 
be  available  as  an  option.  Forcing  reluctant 
mothers  to  stay  at  home  Is  Just  as  bad  for 
children  as  forcing  equally  reluctant  mothers 
Into  the  Job  market.  The  Day  Care  and  Child 
Development  Council  of  America,  the  only 
national  agency  concentrating  exclusively  on 
these  types  of  early  childhood  programs, "will 
set  In  motion  a  nationwide  education  pro- 
gram as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  can  only  hope  that  our  legislators 
will  have  the  wisdom  to  recognize  that  the 
freedom  and  welfare  of  the  country  rests 
with  Its  future  citizens  and  their  dedication 
to  a  democratic  society. 
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HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JEESEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  overriding  the  President's  veto 
of  S.  518  confronts  the  House  with  a 
clas.sic  i-ssue  of  ends  versus  means. 
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During  House  consideration  of  the 
companion  measure,  H.R.  3932,  requiring 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  it  was  apparent  from 
the  recorded  votes  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  colleagues  supported  the 
principle  of  Senate  confirmation  of  these 
two  very  important  officials,  since  many 
Members  who  voted  against  the  bill  on 
final  passage  voted  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Steelman)  which  pro- 
vided for  Senate  conflrmaton  of  future 
appointees. 

The  real  issue,  therefore,  on  May  1  as 
on  the  present  occasion  was  not  whether 
the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
OMB  should  be  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation but  how  the  Congress  should 
provide  for  such  confirmation.  That  is- 
sue depends,  in  turn,  on  which  of  two  ob- 
jectives we  are  seeking  through  this 
legislation,  either  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  Senate  confirmation  or  the 
removal  of  the  present  holders  of  the  two 
offices. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  are 
seeking  to  achieve  the  former  objective 
then  the  appropriate  vehicle  would  have 
been  the  original  legislation  as  amended 
by  the  Steelman  amendment. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  objective 
is  the  removal  of  the  incumbent  office- 
holders, then  the  method  employed  in 
the  pending  legislation  is  clearly  in- 
appropriate, if  not  unconstitutional. 

If  the  Congress  finds  the  qualifications 
or  the  performance  of  the  present  OMB 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  so  lacking 
in  merit  as  to  warrant  their  removal 
from  office,  then  Congress  loas  more  ap- 
propriate means  of  doing  so  at  its  dis- 
posal; specifically,  either  conviction  or 
impeachment. 

The  faUure  to  utilize  these  constitu- 
tionally appropriate  means,  therefore, 
suggests  strongly  that  the  present  legis- 
lation should  be  condemned  either  as  an 
unwise  exercise  of  ex  post  facto  rule- 
making— since  the  incumbent  office- 
holders were  appointed  and  are  now 
serving  in  a  completely  legal  manner — 
or  as  an  unconstitutional  bill  of  attain- 
der, since  removal  from  office  by  legisla- 
tive means  can  surely  be  interpreted  as 
the  kind  of  punishment  usually  asso- 
ciated with  conviction  of  a  crime.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  added  that,  in  this 
case,  no  crime  has  been  alleged,  no  trial 
conducted,  and  no  conviction  obtained. 

I  should  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
the  present  political  environment,  our 
colleagues  would  be  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  question  of  ends  and  means,  and 
exceedingly  careful  to  assure  that  in 
seeking  sound  objectives  we  use  equally 
valid  means. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto  even  though  I 
am  convinced  that  the  offices  of  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  OMB  should  be 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  and  the  approval 
of  the  other  body.  If  the  President's  veto 
Is.  In  fact,  sustained.  I  hope  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Hou.se  will 
shortly  report  out  legislation  which  will 
permit  us  to  accomplish  the  objective 
in  a  more  fitting  marmer. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sum- 
mer Neighborhood  Youth  Corpys  pro- 
gram is  of  critical  importance  in  a  dis- 
trict like  mine.  The  unemployment  rate 
in  Cleveland  is  11.8  percent.  The  per- 
centage of  unemployed  whites  is  6.9  per- 
cent while  the  rate  for  minority  citizens 
is  18.2  percent.  Minority  unemployment 
in  Cleveland  is  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

The  Summer  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  is  vital  to  miy  city  and  to 
the  Nation.  Youngsters  from  low-income 
families  are  given  an  opportunity  to  learn 
by  working  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  their  families. 
The  income  they  earn  during  the  summer 
is  important  in  making  possible  their  re- 
turn to  school  in  the  fall. 

Cleveland  has  one  of  the  finest  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  programs  in  the 
Nation.  Last  summer  the  program  had  a 
budget  of  $4.3  million  and  served  12.457 
disadvantaged  youngsters.  Last  year,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  without  any  justi- 
fication, transferred  the  official  sponsor- 
ship of  the  program  to  city  hall.  The 
board  of  education,  which  had  sponsored 
it  for  7  years,  continued  to  manage  the 
program  but  did  not  have  the  ultimate 
authority. 

This  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prospects 
for  a  vigorous,  effective  program  are 
bleak.  Only  $1.8  million  is  now  commit- 
ted to  the  program.  That  amount  is  from 
discretionary  funds  provided  to  the  city 
under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
Use  of  this  money  for  SNYC  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  removal  of  any  adults  from 
the  Emergency  Employment  Program. 
However,  with  unemployment  still  at  a 
critical  level  in  Cleveland,  the  funds 
could  have  been  used  to  pro\ide  more 
full-time  transitional  jobs  to  adults.  The 
money  could  also  have  been  used  to  hire 
some  additional  supervisors  for  the 
SNYC  program.  I  am  told  that  even  when 
adequate  funds  are  available  for  SNYC, 
the  funds  for  supervisory  personnel  are 
inadequate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  no  more  than  $1.8  mil- 
lion is  available  this  year,  only  4.500 
youngsters  will  have  jobs.  This  is  just 
over  one  third  of  the  number  served  last 
summer.  The  city  could,  as  President 
Nixon  suggests,  use  more  of  its  emergen- 
cy employment  funds,  in  order  to  bring 
the  SNYC  program  up  to  last  years  $4.3 
million  level,  however,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  fire  702  adult  workers  from 
emergency  employment  jobs.  It  makes  no 
-sense  to  fire  fathers  to  hire  sons. 

The  administration  has  announced 
that  the  emergency  emplojment  pro- 
gram can  be  phased  out  because  tlie  un- 
employment crisis  is  over.  That  argu- 
ment is  absurd.  Tlie  thousands  of  un- 
employed people  in  Cleveland  and  else- 
where cannot  live  on  claims  like  that. 
They  need  jobs,  and  the  emergency  em- 
ployment programs  is  the  last  major  pro- 
gram to  provide  them. 
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We  cannot  permit  the  administration 
to  force  cities  to  choose  between  unem- 
ployed adults  and  disavantaged  young 
people.  Both  programs  must  continue  at 
full  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  already 
appropriated  $256.5  million,  none  of 
which  has  been  released  by  the  adminis- 
tration, for  this  Summer's  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program.  Those  funds  must 
be  released.  I  have  discussed  the  situa- 
tion with  my  colleagues  tn  the  Northeast 
Ohio  Congressional  Council,  Mr.  Min- 
SHALL,  Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
James  Stanton,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 
and  Mr.  Vanik.  All  of  them  agreed  that 
a  bipartisan  effort  to  obtain  the  release 
of  these  funds  was  necessar>'.  On  May 
18,  we  circulated  a  dear  colleague  letter 
urging  Members  to  cosign  a  strong  letter 
to  the  President,  urging  him  to  release 
the  funds.  Yesterday  we  sent  out  the 
letter  with  the  signatures  of  85  Members 
of  the  House. 

This  issue  is  a  part  of  the  larger  con- 
flict between  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  am  proud  of  the  work  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  both  the 
SNYC  program  and  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment program.  We  have  created  two 
fine  programs  and  have  appropriated  the 
funds  to  execute  them.  We  must  now 
join  together  to  see  to  it  that  the  pro- 
grams are  carried  out. 


CONGRESSMAN  STEELE  TELLS  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND'S  VANISHING 
RESOURCE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  joined  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  legislation  in- 
tended to  save  from  extinction  the  North 
American  lobster,  a  species  which  is  being 
ravaged  by  indiscriminate  foreign  fishing 
fleets. 

Under  this  bill,  introduced  initially  by 
Mr.  Kyros  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Steele  of 
Connecticut,  the  North  American  lobster 
would  be  designated  a  "creature  of  the 
Continental  Shelf."  thereby  providing  it 
with  the  same  protection  now  accorded 
under  Federal  law  to  the  Alaskan  king 
crab. 

The  multifaceted  problem  of  reckless 
foreign  fishing  practices  is  not  new  to  us 
in  New  England.  It  strikes  at  our  historj', 
our  economy,  and  our  efforts  to  conserve 
much  of  what  we  hold  dear. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Sierra  Club 
Bulletin,  my  Connecticut  colleague,  <  Mr. 
Steele)  authored  an  in  depth  and  per- 
ceptive account  of  the  enormity  and 
scope  of  the  problem  we  face.  I  believe 
that  a  review  of  this  article.  "Trouble  In 
Fishing  Waters."  wiU  give  aU  of  the 
Members  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
vital  issue. 

Accordingly,  I  insert  Congressman 
Steele's  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
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Trottblk  in  Fishing  Waters 
(By  Robert  H.  Steele) 

In  Gloucester.  Massachusetts,  a  plaque 
commemorates  the  founding  of  New  Eng- 
land's great  fishing  Industry  In  1623  by  "a 
company  of  fishermen  and  farmers."  Today, 
Americas  first  and  oldest  Industry  Is  rapidly 
dying  because  over-flahlng  by  foreign  fleets 
Is  threatening  our  once  plentiful  fisheries 
with  extinction.  If  something  is  not  done 
soon.  Gloucester's  plaque  may  well  serve  as 
the  future  tombstone  for  many  species  that 
were  once  plentiful  In  Northwest  Atlantic 
coastal  waters. 

New  England  fishermen  have  been  facing 
this  problem  for  a  number  of  years.  This  year, 
a  Gloucester  trawler  returned  after  a  week- 
long  voyage  with  only  two  haddock  to  divide 
among  the  seven-man  crew.  The  captain  said 
that  during  past  years  his  vessel  would  nor- 
mally return  with  several  thousand  pounds 
of  haddock  in  its  hold.  Increasingly,  New 
England  fishermen  set  out  on  their  boats 
only  to  find  that  supplies  of  haddock,  ocean 
perch,  whiting,  mackerel,  herring,  red  and 
silver  hake,  yello-.vtall  flounder,  cod,  salmon, 
scallops,  and  lobsters  are  not  so  abundant  as 
they  once  were. 

In  1971.  for  example.  New  England's  fisher- 
men landed  only  380  million  pounds  of  food- 
fish.  Ten  years  earlier,  they  caught  nearly 
double  that  amount — 742  million  pounds.  A 
breakdown  of  this  figure  by  species  reveals 
Just  how  critical  the  problem  Is  becoming. 
Haddock  landings  in  1971  totaled  only  21.6 
million  pounds  against  134  million  only  a 
decade  earlier.  The  60-mlUlon-pound  catch 
of  ocean  perch  In  1971  was  less  than  half  the 
1962  catch.  Hauls  of  whiting  totaled  a  mere 
28  n-.lllion  pounds,  compared  with  98  million 
ten  years  earlier. 

Although  the  total  catch  by  U.S.  fishermen 
over  the  past  25  years  has  remained  almost 
steady— from  4.6  billion  pounds  In  1945  to 
4.9  billion  In  1970— these  figures  mask  the 
problem  In  New  England  because  fishing 
gains  were  being  made  In  other  coastal  re- 
gions, such  as  the  West  Coast  and  the  Oulf 
of  New  Mexico.  Even  so,  the  overall  national 
catch  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  coun- 
try's growing  appetite  for  fish.  To  meet  this 
demand,  we  have  had  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  imports.  At  the  end  cf  \Vorld  War  II,  we 
imported  only  13.4  percent  of  the  fish  we 
consumed.  By  1970.  that  figure  had  risen 
sharply  to  57  4  percent. 

To  help  determine  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem, last  October  I  invited  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  Representative  Prank  M. 
Clark  (D-Pennsylvanla).  to  hold  Investiga- 
tive hearings  at  Stonington,  Connecticut. 
Sto'ilngton  is  particularly  representative  of 
once-thrlvlng  fishing  ports  that  have  been 
forced  to  curtail  operaMons  because  of  dimin- 
ishing supplies  of  fish  In  1930,  fishermen 
from  Stonington  alone  caught  more  than  five 
times  the  haddock  that  was  landed  in  all  of 
New  England;  last  year  Stonlngton's  present 
fleet  of  11  fishing  boats  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  40  that  once  berthed  there. 

At  the  hearings,  witness  after  witness — 
most  of  them  active  fishermen  and  lobster- 
men— testified  that  the  depletion  of  our  fish 
stocks  has  one  basic  cause,  namely  the  reck- 
less and  exploitative  fishing  operations  of 
foreign  fleets  In  and  Just  outside  the  VS.  fish- 
ery zone.  These  fleets  operate  with  no  regard 
to  size  restrictions  or  U.S.  catch  limitations, 
with  the  result  that,  in  Just  two  years  of  in- 
tensive overfishing,  these  foreign  trawlers 
have  reduced  the  stock  of  herring  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  by  95  percent.  They  are  simi- 
larly endangering  other  species,  such  as  had- 
dock, yellow-taU  flounder,  cod.  mackerel,  and 
sea  scallops. 

This  Invasion  dates  from  1961.  when  a  large 
Soviet  fleet  appeared  on  Georges  Bank,  the 
traditional  Ashing  grounds  of  VS.  flahermen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

That  year's  operations  by  the  Soviets  were  de- 
scribed as  "exploratory  fishing" — mostly  for 
herring.  In  the  following  years,  they  Increased 
the  number  and  size  of  their  vessels  and  ex- 
panded the  range  of  species  they  took. 

In  1965,  Polish  vessels  began  app>earlng  on 
the  banks.  Joined  in  the  late  1960's  by  traw- 
lers from  West  and  East  Germany,  Spain.  Ro- 
mania. Bulgaria,  Japan,  and  several  other 
countries.  In  February  of  this  year,  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMPS)  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  reported  a 
total  of  220  fishing  vessels  and  support  ships 
off  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
coasts.  They  came  from  the  Soviet  Union 
(128).  Poland  (35).  East  Germany  (16),  Bul- 
garU  (5),  Spain  (15),  Japan  (13),  Italy  (6), 
and  West  Germany  (3).  Eighty-one  of  the 
Soviet  ships  were  working  off  New  England. 
Among  them  were  57  stern-factory  and  freez- 
er trawlers,  19  medlum-stze  trawlers,  four 
processing  and  transport  vessels  (the  factory- 
base  ships) .  and  one  tanker.  Their  operations 
spread  from  the  eastern  tip  of  Long  Island 
to  south  and  southeast  of  Nantucket  Island, 
and  on  to  Georges  Bank.  Their  catches,  ac- 
cording to  the  NMFS  report,  included  mack- 
erel, herring,  and  red  and  sliver  hake. 

The  1963  haddock  spawning  season  was 
very  productive — and  closely  observed  by  the 
Soviet's  "exploratory"  herring  fieet.  In  1965, 
they  moved  In  and  In  an  IB-month  period 
took  180,000  tons  of  haddock.  Including  a 
high  percentage  of  fish  smaller  than  those 
allowed  by  federal  regulations.  Reproduction 
of  haddock  stocks  from  1965  on  has  been 
poor.  By  1969,  continued  heavy  fishing  by 
foreigners  had  reduced  stocks  to  a  quarter 
of  the  level  that  had  once  provided  the  50,- 
0(X)-ton  sustained  yield. 

To  counter  this  appalling  situation,  the 
International  Commission  of  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  (ICNAF)  established  a 
12,000-ton  quota  for  haddock  for  1970  and 
1971  in  ICNAF's  sub-area  5,  the  region  com- 
prising Georges  Bank.  Despite  this  action,  our 
hearings  at  Stonington  last  fall  and  recent 
hearings  in  Washington  have  revealed  little 
nope  among  fishery  representatives  that 
ICNAF  quotas  could  do  much  more  than  ex- 
press pious  hope  that  foreign  fleets  would 
abide  by  the  rules. 

ICNAF  was  established  more  than  20  years 
ago  to  protect  and  conserve  fishery  stocks 
In  the  Northwest  Atlantic  In  order  to  main- 
tain a  maximum  sustained  catch.  For  most  of 
its  history,  the  commission's  main  activity 
has  been  limited  to  studying  fish  populations 
and  recommending  to  its  member-nations 
such  conservation  measures  as  open  and 
closed  seasons,  size  limits,  closed  spawning 
areas,  and  prohibitions  of  certain  types  of 
gear.  In  1970,  ICNAF  set  catch  limits  on 
haddock  and  yellowtail  flounder  in  the 
Georges  Bank  area,  and  provided  for  In- 
ternational inspection  in  mid-1971.  Since 
then,  additional  quotas  have  been  set  and 
allocated  to  the  member-nations,  and  new 
recommendations  have  been  proposed  to  put 
teeth  into  the  Inspection  program. 

The  trouble  with  ICNAF  is  that  its  rulings 
have  often  been  ignored.  In  general,  the 
commission's  effort  to  limit  takes  of  cod  and 
haddock  worked  until  1965  when  foreign 
fleets  moved  In  with  modern,  government- 
subsidized  fleet  and  equipment,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Ignore  the  guidelines.  Since  then,  the 
commission's  main  accomplishments  have 
been  to  provide  a  forum  for  well-meaning 
rhetoric  and  to  produce  an  annual  report 
outlining  a  raft  of  proposals — decisions  on 
which,  more  often  than  not,  have  been  put 
off  until  the  following  years.  Quotas  or  no 
quotas,  witnesses  told  our  subcommittee  last 
fall,  the  foreign  vessels  keep  busy.  "One 
by  one  they  have  picked  off  haddock,  cod, 
yellowtail,  herring,  scallops,  and  who  knows 
what's  next?"  Reading  our  delegation's  stiff- 
sounding  reports  of  ICNAF  annual  meetings 
leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  foreign 
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representatives  generally  take  a  dim  view  of 
measures  proposed  by  the  United  States  to 
conserve  the  fisheries. 

When  the  US.  proposed  in  1970  that  na- 
tional quotas  be  allocated  on  an  historical 
basis  to  give  U.S.  and  Canadian  fishermen 
fair  access  to  stocks  in  their  traditional  fish- 
ing grounds,  the  Soviet  Union  replied  that 
In  computing  such  quotas  it  would  only  con- 
sider using  as  a  base  the  previous  three  to 
five  years,  the  period  covermg  their  heaviest 
fishing  effort.  Quotas  thus  calculated  would, 
in  effect,  be  no  quotas  at  all.  During  the  1971 
meeting,  the  USSR,  Poland,  and  Romania 
"stated  again  that  they  could  not  accept  in- 
spection of  fishing  gear  below  deck  or  of  their 
catches,"  despite  acceptance  by  most  mem- 
ber-nations of  the  reciprocal  inspection 
scheme,  and  despite  indications  that  the  U.S. 
would  pass  legislation  requiring  Its  fisher- 
men to  allow  ICNAF  Inspectors  to  board  their 
vessels. 

Although  most  ICNAF  countries  accepted 
a  1969  proposal  to  prohibit  fishing  for  At- 
lantic salmon  in  waters  outside  national  fish- 
ery limits,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  West  Ger- 
many refused  to  reduce  their  effort  below  the 
1969  level.  It  was  only  when  the  U.S.  last 
year  passed  a  law  giving  the  President  au- 
thority to  ban  Imports  of  fish  from  countries 
violating  International  conserv'ation  agree- 
ments that  the  Danes  agreed  to  phase  out 
their  high-seas  Atlantic  salmon  operations. 
More  often,  though,  items  In  a  thorny  agenda 
are  put  off  until  they  can  be  "'Urther 
studied."  So  It  Is  that  action  on  a  U.S.  pro- 
posal made  at  a  special  ICNAF  meeting  In 
January,  1973,  to  reduce  the  total  fishing 
effort  has  been  deferred  until  the  commis- 
sion's next  annual  meeting  in  June.  Judging 
from  past  experience,  it  is  unlikely  that  New 
England's  diminishing  supply  of  fish  will 
realize  any  relief  from  foreign  fishing  pres- 
sure on  this  score,  since  almost  no  one  be- 
lieves that  the  foreign  nations  will  agree  on 
a  way  to  limit  catches. 

Several  years  ago,  the  United  States  con- 
cluded agreements  with  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  to  protect  U.S.  fish  re- 
sources In  the  mld-Atlantlc  south  of  the 
ICNAF  region  and  beyond  the  12-mUe  fish- 
ery zone  off  the  coasts  of  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland.  WUhin  the  region 
covered  by  the  agreement,  "no  Ashing"  zones 
are  set  out  for  various  periods  during  the 
year.  In  February  of  this  year,  the  NMFS  re- 
ported that  "no  Soviet  or  Polish  vessels  were 
observed"  fishing  in  the  prohibited  zones. 
However,  the  February  report  noted  that  five 
Japanese,  four  Spanish,  three  Italian,  and 
one  West  German  vessel  were  Ashing  Inside 
the  zone.  Since  we  have  no  similar  bilateral 
agreements  with  those  countries,  the  US.  Is 
unable  to  protect  its  offshore  resources  from 
their  operations. 

More  and  more,  officials  are  expressing  pes- 
simism about  remedies  in  multilateral  ar- 
rangements or  In  formal  and  Informal  bi- 
lateral agreements.  Our  government  so  far 
has  proven  Itself  Ineffective  In  dealing  with 
countries  that  flaxmt  the  "spirit"  of  the 
agreements.  Ask  someone  like  Jacob  Dyk- 
stra  of  Rhode  Island,  a  working  fisherman 
and  president  of  the  Point  Judith  Fisher- 
man's Cooperative,  how  he  feels  about  "in- 
ternational cooperation"  in  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  fisheries,  and  he'll  say — as  he  told 
us  at  Stonington — that  "the  root  of  the 
problem  Is  to  get  the  foreign  fishermen  off 
those  stocks  of  fish  that  are  being  depleted." 
The  "species  approach,"  which  says  that 
"authority  to  regulate  the  living  resources  of 
the  high  seas  shall  be  determined  by  their 
biological  characteristics,"  means  that  the 
United  States  will  regulate  coastal  and  anad- 
romous  species  throughout  the  range  of  their 
movement.  As  it  was  stated  last  August,  the 
U.S.  draft  article  reads:  "The  coastal  state 
shall  regulate  and  have  preferential  rights  to 
all  coastal  living  resources  off  Its  coast  be- 
yond the  territorial  sea  to  the  limits  of  their 
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migratory  range.  The  coastal  state  in  whose 
fresh  or  estuarlne  waters  anadromous  re- 
sources (e.g.,  salmon)  spawn  shall  have  au- 
thority to  regulate  and  have  preferential 
rights  to  such  resources  beyond  the  terri- 
torial sea  throughout  their  migratory  range 
on  the  high  seas  (without  regard  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  off  the  coast  of  said  state)." 

If  this  principle  is  accepted  by  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference,  the  United  States  could 
presumably  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
high-seas  fishing  countries  by  which  we 
would  Issue  licenses,  and  enforce  regulation 
of  their  operations  In  any  of  the  fisheries 
over  which  we  claimed  Jurisdiction.  During 
our  hearings,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  Chafee  testified  on  behalf  of  the  spe- 
cies approach,  raying  in  effect  that  it  would 
not  in  Itself  endanger  national  defense  re- 
quirements for  free  passage  in  international 
waters. 

But  history  tells  us  that  workable  agree- 
ments between  nations  take  a  long  time  to 
accomplish.  Until  that  happens,  something 
must  be  done  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries  for  the  near 
future.  Clearly,  the  most  desirable  solution 
to  the  problem  Is  some  sort  of  International 
agreement  which  Is  workable  and  which  is- 
sues fair  shares  of  fishery  resources  to  those 
countries  with  sustainable  claims.  While  sev- 
eral organizations.  Including  the  Sierra  Club, 
who  seek  to  save  our  fisheries  favor  an  in- 
ternational approach,  I  fear  that  the  present 
condition  of  several  Northwest  Atlantic  spe- 
cies of  fish  may  compel  us  not  to  wait  on 
diplomats,  but  to  take  unilateral  action 
now— at  least  until  effective  international 
accords  can  be  agreed  upon. 

Professor  John  L.  Jacobson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  Law  School  wrote  last  year: 
"In  view  of  the  apparent  trend  toward  over- 
exploitation  of  certain  stocks  of  the  world's 
commercial  fisheries,  and  in  light  of  the 
proven  incapacity  of  the  international  com- 
munity to  come  to  effective  agreement  In 
anything  like  a  timely  fashion,  coastal  na- 
tions ought  to  be  allowed — even,  perhaps, 
encouraged  in  some  Instances — to  take  action 
on  the  high  seas."  He  stipulated  that  such 
unilateral  action,  pending  Anal  resolution 
of  the  problem  by  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, would  have  to  follow  these  guide- 
lines: 

It  must  be  In  response  to  a  "demon- 
strable" conservation  crisis; 

It  must  be  concerned  solely  with  protec- 
tion of  the  endangered  resource; 

It  must  not  unreasonably  discriminate  on 
the  high  seas  against  nationals  of  other 
nations; 

It  must  carry  on  automatic  termination 
date;  and 

It  must  be  accompanied  by  a  clear  call  for 
International  agreement. 

With  a  sense  of  urgency  In  mind,  I  Joined 
fellow  members  of  the  Fisheries  and  WUdlife 
Conservation  Subcommittee  in  Introducing 
H.R.  4760,  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  Act  of 
1973.  Since  this  is  the  only  measure  sug- 
gested by  the  Administration  to  protect  and 
regulate  our  fisheries,  I  believe  It  should  be 
given  the  earliest  possible  consideration  and 
should  be  utilized  to  focus  full  Congressional 
attention  on  the  issue.  Although  the  bill 
Is  based  on  the  species  approach.  It  would 
only  Implement  existing  International  trea- 
ties, which  In  light  of  recent  developments,  I 
fear  are  too  weak  to  solve  the  crisis  we  face. 

I  am  completely  In  favor  of  implementing 
existing  treaties,  but  In  order  to  preserve  al- 
ready endangered  fish  populations  and  to 
strengthen  our  position  In  future  negotia- 
tions, I  believe  we  must  first  pass  legislation 
to  unilaterally  declare  species  Jurisdiction 
and  protection.  Having  thus  protected  our 
fishing  resource,  we  can  then  bargain  with 
other  nations  on  a  long-term  agreement.  I 
am  currently  drafting  legislation  to  formu- 
late this  approach. 
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Unless  conservationists  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  stock  depletion  by  foreign  fishing 
fleets  and  work  to  implement  strong  legisla- 
tion, species  of  fish  once  abundant  In  New 
England  waters  will,  for  fisheries  purposes, 
be  lost  foreevr.  This  fact  must  be  recognized 
because  no  one  now  knows  how  the  ecology 
of  the  entire  North  Atlantic  may  be  upset 
by  continued  destruction  of  the  stocks.  For 
my  part,  I  don't  want  to  see  us  guess  about 
the  consequences  any  longer. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LEGISLA- 
TURE SPEAKS  ON  AID  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  speaks  for  itself. 
Its  message  is  clear:  The  United  States 
has  neither  a  legal  nor  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  financially  assist  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Grants  to  foreign  nations,  especially 
North  Vietnam,  make  no  sense  at  a  time 
when  this  country  Is  striving  to  meet  the 
domestic  needs  of  American  citizens  bur- 
dened with  a  national  debt  approaching 
$500  bUlion.  Since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  President  after  President 
and  Congress  after  Congress — but  not 
with  my  vote — have  recommended  and 
approved  bilateral  gifts  of  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  to  foreign  nations — to  the 
tune  of  more  than  $130  billion.  Despite 
this  massive  generosity,  the  United 
States  has  usually  failed  to  earn  either 
the  respect  or  the  friendship  of  those 
nations  so  lavishly  assisted.  Wq  are  gen- 
erally considered  a  "soft  touch." 

With  inflation  gnawing  at  us  from 
all  sides,  it  is  time  to  stop  this  wasteful 
use  of  such  revenues  as  we  have.  The 
Yankee  commonsense  expressed  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  is  convincing 
that  North  Vietnam  must  not  be  added 
to  the  foreign  aid  list. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  Concurrent   Resolittion   No.    13 
memorializing  the  congress  of  the  united 

states  not  to  rebuild  north  vietnam 

Whereas,  The  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  have  given  strong  support  for  the 
actions  taken  by  the  various  administrations 
in  prosecuting  the  oonfilct  In  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  The  numerous  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Granite  State  have  actively  par- 
ticipated In  this  conflict  as  members  of  our 
armed  forces;  and 

Whereas,  Many  of  these  native  sons  and 
daughters  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  along 
with  their  numerous  comrades-in-arnis  from 
throughout  the  United  States  r,-,  well  as 
those  who  .shall  bear  the  nermanent  scars 
of  this  conflict  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  In 
their  valiant  and  courageous  efforts  to  se- 
cure and  maintain  freedom  for  their  South 
Vietnamese  allies:  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  government 
Is  under  neither  a  legal  nor  moral  obliga- 
tion to  render  financial  or  other  assist- 
ance to  a  former  military  enemy;  Now 
Therefore,  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  with  the  Sen- 
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ate  ooncurring,  that  this  legislature  respect- 
fully petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  deny  any  financial  4)r  material  as- 
sistance to  the  people  or  government  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved  that  the  secretary 
of  state  forward  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  delegation,  clerk  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  OBSERVES 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OF   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  Charlotte  Gazette,  published  at 
Drakes  Branch,  Va..  is  observing  its  100th 
anniversary. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  represent  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  in  which  this 
fine  weekly  newspaper  has  been  carrying 
forth  for  the  past  century  and  take  this 
means  of  extending  to  that  organization 
my  very  best  wishes. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Charlotte  Ga- 
zette is  vol,  100,  No,  30,  and  I,  like  all  of 
its  readers,  have  foimd  it  to  be  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  traditional 
country  newspaper.  It  is  well  written, 
displays  its  written  material,  pictures 
and  advertisements  in  an  attractive  for- 
mat and  continues  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  For  the  past  27 
years,  the  paper  has  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Otis  O.  Tucker,  Jr.,  and  he  and  Mrs, 
Tucker  collaborate  in  its  management. 

The  Charlotte  Gazette  first  came  into 
being  on  May  8.  1873,  and  its  story  is  not 
unlike  that  experienced  by  many  week- 
lies throughout  the  Nation.  It  has  main- 
tained a  policy  of  serving  its  readership 
and  is  now  the  only  newspaper  in  Char- 
lotte County.  It  has  a  good  balance  be- 
tween straight  news  and  the  personalized 
items  which  typify  the  country  press. 
Readers  find  within  its  pages  a  generous 
coverage  of  local  civic  affairs,  social  news, 
sports,  school  news,  and  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  feature  material  which  Is  dis- 
tinctive to  the  rural  press.  The  paper  has 
a  high  standard  of  propriety  and  recog- 
nizes its  responsibility  to  inform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Charlotte  Gazette  affords  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  respect  to  the  institution 
of  the  weekly  newspaper.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  more  than  5,700  news- 
papers In  the  United  States  which  are 
weekly,  biweekly,  semiweekly,  or  some- 
thing other  than  daily.  The  papers  range 
from  the  very  small  circulation  to  some 
which  run  into  substantial  numbers. 

These  papers  perform  an  extremely 
important  and  worthwhile  function  in 
America.  Without  them,  many  commu- 
nities would  not  be  the  same.  For  the 
most  part,  they  tend  to  rely  not  on  spot 
news  but  on  local,  community-interest 
items.  Through  their  pages,  they  fre- 
quently are  able  to  give  credit  and  honor 
to  local  p>eople  whose  achievements 
might  not  otherwise  be  published,  be- 
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cause  the  daily  press  either  does  not 
know  about  them  or  does  not  have  space 
to  devote  to  this  purpose.  Like  the  coun- 
try store,  the  country  newspaper  has  an 
important  role  to  play.  Not  all  weekly 
newspapers  are  rural  in  their  area  of 
coverage,  but  most  of  them  have  adopt- 
ed the  format  of  appealing  to  the  home- 
spun approach  to  news  and  public  events. 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  story  of  this 
newsp>aper  is  indicative  of  the  trend 
which  many  such  publications  have  fol- 
lowed, I  would  like  to  include  herein 
with  my  remarks  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  10,  1973  edition. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Charlotte  Gazette  Is  100  Years  Old! 

On  May  8.  1873,  the  first  Issue  of  "The 
Charlotte  Gazette"  was  printed  by  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Cox.  who  came  to  Charlotte  Coun- 
ty from  Massachusetts  to  become  p>estor  of 
Mt.  Tlrzah  BaptUt  Church,  In  Charlotte 
Court  House. 

The  location  of  the  first  printing  plant  for 
"The  Gazette"  was  Just  off  Route  645,  about 
three  miles  south  of  Charlotte  Court  House. 
The  land  for  the  building  was  sold  by  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Moore,  grandfather  of  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Moore,  of  Charlotte  Court  House,  who  has 
given  us  much  Interesting  information 
about  the  early  history  of  "The  Gazette"  and 
•^he  Cox  family. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Ellen  N.  Catron, 
who  has  made  an  e.xtensive  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  Charlotte  County,  for  the  following 
article  about  "The  Charlotte  Gazette"  and 
other  newspapers  that  have  been  published  In 
Charlotte  County. 

Newspaper  History  of  Charlotte  County 
(By  Ellen  N,  Catron) 

The  Charlotte  Gazette  was  the  earliest 
newspaper  printed  In  Charlotte  County.  The 
first  edition  was  printed  May  8,  1873  with  a 
sub-title,  "A  local  family  newspaper,  de- 
voted to  home  Interests  and  general  litera- 
ture". 

The  Gazette's  first  editor  was  Reverend 
Leonard  Cox  from  the  North.  He  came  to  the 
county  as  a  minister  at  Mt.  TUrzah  Baptist 
Church  at  Charlotte  Court  House. 

Reverend  Cox  was  a  well-educated  man. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  with  a 
A3,  degree  In  1843  and  a  AM.  degree  In  1848, 
He  served  Mt.  Tlrzah  for  about  two  years. 

With  Andrew  Parish  and  John  M.  Bouldln, 
Leonard  Cox  founded  The  Charlotte  Gazette 
In  1873.  Cox  bought  some  land.  Fruit  Hill 
Farm,  from  Thomas  L.  Moore  three  miles 
south  of  Charlotte  Court  House  and  estab- 
lished the  newspaper  there. 

In  Cox's  eighty-second  year,  1903,  he  set 
the  type  and  printed  a  book  of  his  poems. 
Poems  Serious  and  Humorous.  Two  of  his 
poems  were  Inspired  by  the  death  of  Wood 
Bouldln.  October  10,  1879,  and  by  the  death 
of  Hugh  Blair  Grlgsby,  April   18,   1881. 

Leonard  Cox  died  In  1913.  His  son,  Arthur 
L.  Cox  printed  the  paper  until  1916,  when  he 
sold  It  to  R.  S.  Chamberlayne.  Arthur  ob- 
tained a  paper  in  Marlon,  Virginia,  and  oper- 
ated the  Marlon  Publishing  Company  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  sold  his  business  In  1927  to 
the  novelist  and  short-story  writer,  Sherwood 
Anderson,  Marlon's  Smyth  County  News  be- 
came, perhaps,  the  most  talked  about  weekly 
In  the  nation  after  Its  purchase  by  Anderson. 

Mr.  Chamberlayne  had  The  Charlotte  Ga- 
zette printed  at  Phenlx  by  Nelson  Robins 
from  Richmond  for  about  three  years.  It  was 
discontinued  briefly  during  1919.  In  July 
1919,  J.  A.  Scoggln  of  North  Carolina  and 
his  son,  James,  began  printing  the  paper  at 
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Drakes  Branch.  James  began  editing  the 
Kenbrldge-Vlctorla  Dispatch  about  1927  and 
had  It  printed  at  Drakes  Branch. 

Mr,  Lewis  H.  Greene  of  Lexington.  Vir- 
ginia, and  formerly  of  the  Eureka  neighbor- 
hood, began  his  apprenticeship  under  J.  A. 
Scoggln  in  1931.  Mr,  Greene  completed  one 
year  at  Hampden-Sydney  College,  but  be- 
caxise  of  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  death  of 
his  father  he  was  forced  to  get  a  Job.  He 
found  the  printing  office  and  newspaper  fas- 
cinating and  spent  a  treat  deal  of  time  hang- 
ing around  It.  Mr.  Scoggln  hired  him  at  a 
salary  of  $2.50  a  week  and  under  his  tutelage, 
Mr.  Greene  became  a  linotype  operator.  Mr. 
Greene  left  the  Gazette  in  1935  to  Join  the 
staff  of  The  Rockbridge  News  in  Lexington. 
Virginia. 

In  May  1946,  The  Charlotte  Gazette  was 
purchased  by  O.  O.  Tucker.  Jr.,  E.  E.  Frank- 
lin, and  Robert  W.  Bowen.  Mr.  Franklin  was 
a  native  of  Danville  and  Mr.  Tucker's  brother- 
in-law.  Robert  W.  Bowen  was  a  native  of 
Meridian,  Connecticut,  and  served  two  years 
overseas  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  with  Mr. 
Tucker.  Mr.  Bowen  sold  his  Interest  in  the 
paper  after  two  years  and  returned  to  Con- 
necticut. The  paper  was  copubllshed  by 
Franklin  and  Tucker  until  Franklin's  death 
April  8,  1966. 

Mr.  Franklin's  Interest  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker.  They  are  the  present 
owners  and  publishers  of  The  Charlotte 
Gazette  and  The  Kenbrldge-Vlctorla  Dis- 
patch. 

Just  before  noon.  Friday,  December  27, 
1968,  fire  was  discovered  In  the  building 
which  housed  the  plant  that  produced  the 
two  newspapers.  The  staff  was  on  Christmas 
vacation  and  the  tenants  In  the  two  apart- 
ments upstairs  were  away.  By  the  time  the 
firemen  arrived,  the  flames  had  spread 
through  the  aged  wooden  roof  of  the  nearly 
century-old  building,  leaving  only  the  four 
brick  walls  standing.  The  printing  machinery 
was  heavily  damaged.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  over  $75,000.  All  records  were  saved. 

A  new  modern  brick  and  block  building 
was  constructed  on  the  approximate  site  of 
the  old  building.  It  was  built  with  two  sec- 
tions; one  containing  conventional  "hot 
type"  equipment  and  the  other  containing 
new  offset  or  "cold  type"  equipment.  The 
plant  was  completed  early  In  the  summer  of 
1969. 

Other  newspapers  known  to  have  been 
printed  In  Charlotte  County  have  all  been 
located  In  Keysvllle.  The  Herald  was  a  con- 
servative newspaper  begun  in  1879,  Just  three 
years  after  The  Charlotte  Gazette.  It  was 
edited  by  M.  Holt  and  J.  Newton  Huston.  It 
suspended  operations  July  1880  and  there 
are  no  known  copies. 

The  Banner  and  Alliance  was  established 
in  1891  by  J.  P.  Wood  and  Company.  It  sup- 
ported the  Farmers'  Alliance  party.  The 
paper  is  believed  to  have  been  discontinued 
about  1892.  There  are  no  copies  available. 
The  independent  Keysvllle  Progress  was 
first  printed  January  1893  by  George  V. 
Tuohey  and  later  by  T.  Frank  Greenwood. 
This  paper  was  discontinued  about  1894  or 
1895.  There  Is  a  copy  of  this  paper. 

.F.  H.  Gregory  edited  the  Times,  established 
In  1896.  There  are  no  known  copies  of  this 
paper,  but  It  was  printed  longer  than  any 
other  Keysvllle  newspaper.  It  ceased  publica- 
tion about  1899. 

The  last  paper  printed  In  Keysvllle  was 
the  Courier.  It  was  established  In  1908  and 
edited  by  Robert  H.  Bryan.  There  are  no 
known  copies  of  this  paper  and  It  was  dis- 
continued In  1909. 

The  Charlotte  Gazette  was  begun  as  an  In- 
dependent paper  and  became  Democrat  In 
1891.  It  has  been  the  only  paper  established 
in  Charlotte  County  to  survive.  The  Gazette 
has  been  printed  almost  continuously.  Only 
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for  a  short  time  In  1919  was  It  discontinued 
and  then  revived  at  Drakes  Branch  by 
Leonard  Cox.  The  "masthead,"  The  Char- 
lotte Gazette,  Is  still  printed  In  the  same 
type  as  In  1873, 


A  MOTHER'S  PLEA  AGAINST  THE 
LEGALIZATION  OF  MARIHUANA 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  now  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  our  drug- 
oriented  culture  as  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  drug  abuse  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in 
America  However,  far  too  often  we  hear 
only  from  those  who  espouse  the  legali- 
zation of  marihuana  rather  from  those 
whose  personal  experiences  clearly  show 
the  need  to  strengthen  our  laws  relating 
to  the  use  and/ or  possession  of  this 
mind-altering  drug. 

Although  marihuana  is  regarded  as  a 
weaker  or  milder  drug  in  comparison  to 
the  "hard  stuff"  such  as  heroin.  I  can 
see  no  logical  reason  for  the  Govern- 
ment sanctioning  its  use.  In  my  mind, 
tills  would  serve  as  a  signal  to  thousands 
of  impressionable  youths  throughout  the 
country  that  the  Government  had  put 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  this  drug  and 
that  it  was  alright  to  use  without  any 
harmful  effects. 

The  May  3  issue  of  the  Evening  In- 
dependent contained  a  "Letter  to  the 
Editor'  from  a  concerned  mother  who  is 
personally  experiencing  a  not-so-rare 
situation  involving  her  son's  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  himself.  I  believe  the  an- 
guish suffered  by  "H.  K."  and  her  family, 
as  described  in  this  letter,  merits  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
A    Mother's   Plea:    Don't   Make   Marijuana 

Legal 
Editor: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  on  the  way  to  Port 
Lauderdale  to  visit  our  son  at  the  drug- 
abuse  rehabilitation  center — called  "The 
Seed" — founded  by  Art  Barker: 

My  husband  and  I  are  taking  this  trip 
(500  miles)  twice  a  .week  on  Monday  and 
Friday,  to  attend  the  open  meeting.  We  leave 
at  2  p.m.  and  arrive  home  between  3:30  and 
4  a.m. 

From  7:30  to  11:30  p.m..  we  sit  with  hun- 
dreds of  parents  at  The  Seed,  looking  across 
to  hundreds  of  young  people.  We  do  not  talk, 
we  Just  sit  and  listen  as  one  youngster  after 
another  unfolds  his  or  her  story  of  drug  In- 
volvement. Ages  range  from  10  to  25  years — 
drugs  from  marijuana  to  heroin. 

Then  the  time  comes  for  the  parents  to 
say  a  few  words  and  when  the  microphone 
reaches  us,  we  get  up.  look  at  our  son.  tell 
him  we  miss  him  and  love  him. 

On  March  18  he  wtis  17  years  of  age.  For 
16  years  he  wa3  a  fine  upright  boy  with  a 
good  sense  of  Justice  and  high  goals,  a  loyal 
friend  and  loving  son — a  good  student,  a 
popular  boy  who  was  good  In  school  and 
good  at  sports. 

Shortly  after  his  16th  birthday,  he  told 
us  that  he  was  smoking  marijuana,  that  he 
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liked  the  high  feeling  it  gave  him  and  so  did 
his  friends.  To  subdue  our  protests  and  hor- 
ror, he  Informed  us  that  he  saw  harm  In 
taking  alcohol  or  tobacco  and  would  not  par- 
take in  such  partying  with  his  friends  even 
If  they  should  do  so.  Both,  he  told  us,  are 
addictive  and  habit-forming. 

But  marijuana — that  was  a  different  story ! 
No  hangover,  not  addictive,  and  most  of  all — 
as  he  had  read^-our  own  government  com- 
mission stated  publicly  after  much  research 
(not  in  the  houses  of  families  with  teen- 
agers) that  marijuana  Is  a  minor  drug  com- 
pared to  alcohol  and  tobacco;  and  that  same 
commission  recommends  legalization  of  the 
weed.  The  same  argument  was  given  us  by 
all  his  friends. 

From  then  on  we  had  to  watch  our  only 
son  turn  from  an  open-minded,  honest  boy 
to  a  boy  who  had  many  secrets;  who,  In 
place  of  a  kiss  when  he  came  home,  would 
look  downward,  hurry  to  his  room  and  lock 
the  door.  The  Vlsene  bottle  was  never  out 
of  reach.  His  grades  In  school  dropped  from 
A-B  to  C-D  and.  on  the  last  report  card,  an 
P.  The  P  was  for  skipping  too  many  days 
In  school,  a  fact  we  were  not  even  aware  of. 
A  boy  with  a  100  per  cent  attending  record 
was  twice  suspended  for  10  days  each  time, 
for  leaving  school  grounds  without  permis- 
sion. Dents  and  scrapes  on  his  and  his 
father's  car  became  numerous  and  so  were 
the  traffic  tickets. 

One  night  he  and  two  of  his  friends  were 
arrested  while  smokii^  marijuana  in  our 
son's  car  on  a  deserted  strip  of  marshland. 
They  were  all  16  years  old.  They  were  hand- 
cuffed and  brought  to  the  police  station.  Our 
son  was  not  charged  because  his  friends  had 
the  marijuana  and  paraphernalia  In  the  back 
seat  at  the  time  of  apprehension.  Lucky? 

I  don't  know  how  often  I  have  stood  in 
the  laundry  crying  because  I  had  found 
another  shirt  or  slacks  with  burnt  holes 
down  the  front  .  .  .  holes  made  by  burning 
marijuana  held  with  a  so-called  roach  clip. 
Eleven  Joints  were  found  behind  a  book;  a 
plastic  bag  half  full  of  the  weed  was  found 
under  the  car  seat;  another  Joint  In  the  back 
pocket  of  his  Jeans — these  were  a  usual  find. 
For  the  rest  of  the  family,  another  day  of 
tears,  threatening,  begging  him  to  stop.  He 
would  and  could  NOT! 

Two  weeks  before  his  17th  birthday,  we 
had  him  picked  up  by  the  local  police, 
brought  to  the  police  station  and  then  to  the 
Juvenile  Detention  Center,  to  obtain  a  court 
order  to  have  him  ordered  to  the  full-time 
Seed  program. 

Now  all  we  can  do  Is  love  him  and  hope 
he  will  understand  that  In  order  to  save 
him  from  a  criminal  record,  we  had  him 
taken  against  his  will,  hoping  Seed  will  do 
for  him  what  it  was  able  to  do  for  so  many 
others — clear  his  head,  make  him  happy  and 
high  on  life  again  in  place  of  being  high 
on  marijuana,  so  he  will  be  able  to  function 
as  a  useful  citizen. 

We  miss  him  so!  We  are  scared  parents! 
We  do  not  believe  In  the  government  com- 
mission's recommendation  and  findings.  We 
do  not  want  marijuana  legalized! 

Legalization  of  marijuana  would  add  to 
our  nation's  problems — the  problem  of  the 
habitual  "pot  head." 

In  the  name  of  our  chUdren.  WAKE  UP! 
The  government  commission  should  be 
awakened  to  the  reality  of  Its  responsibili- 
ties. The  damage  already  done  amongst  the 
young  users,  and  the  users  who,  went  on  to 
other  drugs.  Is  great. 

The  commission's  attempt  to  Justify  Its 
recommendation  of  legalizing  marijuana  by 
comparing  it  to  the  already  legal  and  mis- 
used drug  "alcohol"  ...  is  Irresponsible. 
Marijuana  should  be  Judged  on  its  own  de- 
stroying merits. 

H.  K.  St.  Peteraburg. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FILM  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  film  is  the 
art  form  of  the  modem  world.  Bom  in 
this  century,  and  fostered  by  the  Ameri- 
can culture,  film  has  grown  to  become 
one  of  the  most  significant  artistic  con- 
tributions of  all  time.  Film,  and  its 
various  counterparts,  such  as  videotape, 
have  become  one  of  the  dominant  arts 
of  the  world.  Indeed,  they  have  revolu- 
tionized the  world.  And  now  the  art  form 
that  was  inspired  by  America  is  being 
lost  in  America. 

Film  is  incomparable  to  all  previous 
forms  of  art.  It  moves.  It  is  colorful  and 
magic.  It  brings  the  world  into  our 
neighborhood  theater  or  living  room  tele- 
vision set.  Film  has  brought  the  foremost 
dramatic  contributions  of  all  time  to 
people  throughout  the  world,  who  might 
never  have  heard  of  Shakespeare  with- 
out it.  Film  crosses  national  boundaries 
and  breaks  language  barriers.  It  brings 
the  commonality  of  all  human  beings 
across  the  globe  right  before  our  eyes. 
Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  only  true  art 
forms  that  appeals  to  such  a  wide  seg- 
ment of  people  from  different  educa- 
tional and  cultural  backgrounds.  It 
brings  art  to  the  king  and  to  the  pauper 
alike. 

Unfortunately,  the  art  form  that  was 
developed  in  America  is  now  dying  in 
America.  No,  the  quality  of  American  film 
production  has  not  decreased.  Nor  has 
the  reservoir  of  talent  and  expertise  in 
this  field  become  less  capable.  These  are 
not  the  problems.  However,  the  entire 
motion  picture  and  television  industry  is 
in  dire  economic  trouble. 

Unemployment  is  now  47  percent,  and 
is  soaring  higher  daily.  The  entire  indus- 
try is  floundering  in  depression,  from 
the  single  craftsman  inside  the  soimd 
studio,  to  the  largest  film-producing  cor- 
poration. For  example,  according  to  in- 
dustry figures,  in  a  recent  year  76  per- 
cent of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  members 
made  an  annual  income  of  less  than 
$2,500.  Understandably,  this  figure  may 
be  hard  to  accept  because  of  the  exag- 
gerated impressions  most  of  us  have  of 
Hollywood  life,  but  nevertheless,  it  is 
still  true.  Everyone  seems  to  think  that 
every  actor  and  director  owns  a  mansion 
in  Beverly  Hills,  and  spends  most  of  his 
or  her  time  lying  out  by  the  pool  in  the 
California  sun  to  maintain  a  good  tan. 
We  seem  to  think  that  it  does  not  take 
much  effort  to  create  quality  production, 
and  that  all  of  Hollywood  spends  most  of 
their  time  at  parties  or  in  other  leisurely 
pursuits.  But,  this  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  In  fact,  the  actors  and  technicians 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  work 
in  the  job-tight  market  work  long  and 
arduous  hours  to  produce  quality  mate- 
rial. The  remainder  of  the  industry  may 
not  be  working,  but  they  certainly  are 
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not  wasting  time  at  parlies,  because  in 
fact,  they  are  likely  to  be  unemployed. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  thi3  crisis 
unemployment  situation.  One  major 
cause  is  the  attitude  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment in  film  production  related  areas. 
It  is  not  commonly  knowTi.  but  the 
American  Government  is  the  largest 
single  producer  of  film-related  matters. 
However,  as  I  have  pointed  out  earlier 
in  this  Congress,  the  Government  has 
attempted  to  produce  its  own  materials 
rather  than  contract  out  to  the  profes- 
sional industry.  Moreover,  even  when 
the  Goverrunent  does  use  the  private  sec- 
tor, it  rarely  pays  the  prevailing  wages 
of  the  industry.  There  is  presently  a  bill, 
H.R.  1090,  before  this  Congress  that 
would  alter  that  situation  by  requiring 
Government  departments  and  agencies 
engaged  in  the  production  of  motion 
picture  films  to  pay  prevailing  wages.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
legislation  thoughtfully,  as  it  is  only 
proper  that  professionals  be  paid  con- 
sistent wages,  whether  they  are  employed 
by  Universal  Studios,  or  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

F\irthermore,  I  feel  that  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  to  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  utilize  the  vast  skills  and  re- 
sources of  the  film  industry  when  they 
are  involved  in  this  type  of  audiovisual 
production.  President  Nixon  himself,  in 
October  1972,  instructed  Government 
agencies  to  "better  utilize  the  American 
motion  picture  industry  in  film  produc- 
tion." However,  this  administration 
mandate  has  not  been  adhered  to,  and 
moreover,  the  White  House  has  not  fol- 
lowed through  with  its  call  for  action. 
I  urge  both  the  President,  and  the  agen- 
cies involved  to  take  further  steps  to 
assure  that  if  the  U.S.  Government  is 
involved  in  mass  media  production,  use 
of  the  professional  industry  is  a  high 
priority. 

The  increasing  level  of  foreign  produc- 
tion in  this  area  is  also  one  of  the  fore- 
most causes  of  the  present  unhealthy 
state  of  affairs.  Due  to  Government  sub- 
sidies by  foreign  nations,  it  is  now  cheap- 
er for  American  companies  to  produce 
their  films  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  For  example,  in  1972, 
there  were  181  feature  motion  pictures 
shot  throughout  the  entire  United  States 
of  America.  During  this  very  same  period, 
there  were  149  feature  productions  shot 
by  American-interest  investments  in 
foreign  countries  that  were  released  in 
the  United  States.  American  companies 
produced  almost  as  many  feature  films  in 
foreign  nations  as  they  did  in  their  own 
country.  In  addition,  these  figures  do 
not  even  take  into  account  the  thousands 
of  imported  feature  films  produced  by 
foreign  interests  in  foreign  lands.  Put 
in  another  light,  these  statistics  appear 
even  more  appalling.  According  to  relia- 
ble industry  sources  of  data,  foreign-sub- 
sidized American  interest  productions, 
together  with  foreign  imports,  have 
dramatically  increased  over  the  last  two 
decades  as  shown  by  the  following  fig- 
ures: 
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1946 — 19 ''r  of  films  shown  In  the  U.S.  were 
foreign-made. 

1956 — 43 '"c  foreign-made. 
1966 — 65 '"o  foreign-made. 
1970 — 70%  foreign-made. 
1972 — 73  T:  foreign-made. 

As  these  figures  dramatically  point  out, 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  productions 
seen  by  Americans  in  the  past  year  were 
filmed  within  our  own  national  bound- 
aries. What  is  the  effect  of  this  wide  dis- 
crepancy? It  should  be  obvious.  Unem- 
ployment in  the  American  film  industry 
grows  dally,  unabated,  while  the  subsi- 
dized film  industries  of  foreign  nations 
grow  fatter  on  American  investment. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  ask  that  all 
American  companies  begin  producing  all 
their  films  here  in  America.  I  only  men- 
tion these  figures  to  point  out  the  im- 
portance of  this  astounding  fact — the 
United  States  is  the  only  important  film 
producing  country  in  the  world  which 
extends  no  governmental  assistance, 
either  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  low-inter- 
est loans,  investment  guarantees  or  tax 
incentives,  to  help  provide  adequate 
financial  support  or  appropriate  forms 
of  economic  encouragement  for  domestic 
film  production. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  keep  these 
facts  in  mind  when  they  are  faced  with 
decisions  on  legislation  that  will  affect 
the  motion  picture  and  television  indus- 
try. The  American  film  industry  should 
be  a  significant  concern  to  this  Govern- 
ment. American  film  represents  America 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  carries  the 
messages  of  American  culture,  democracy 
and  freedom  to  all  peoples  around  the 
globe.  It  is  our  responsibility,  I  feel,  to 
assure  that  American  film  production 
does  not  slowlv  become  extinct. 

It  is  our  duty  in  Congress  to  consider 
every  possible  means  to  maintain  film 
production  as  a  significant  and  necBvSsary 
part  of  American  life.  We  need  to  explore 
new  ways  and  means  for  creating  incen- 
tives for  domestic  production.  Federal 
agencies  must  be  urged  to  use  the  profes- 
sional industry  in  their  work  whenever 
appropriate.  We  must  also  make  sure 
that  professional  workers  are  paid  the 
proper  fair  wage  when  they  are  working 
for  our  Government.  Presently,  such  is- 
sues as  these  are  being  discussed  in  the 
great  Standing  Committees  of  this 
House.  Indeed,  various  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  this  Congress  that  can 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  severe  de- 
pression in  the  film  Industry.  When  ex- 
amining these  issues,  we  must  remain 
aware  of  the  severity  of  the  depression 
in  this  industry.  I  believe  it  is  possible 
to  reach  decisions  that  can  have  a  favor- 
able impact  on  the  film  industry-,  which 
in  turn,  will  have  a  great  impact  on 
American  life  across  the  country.  How- 
ever, legislation  that  attempts  to  main- 
tain and  encourage  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  film  industry,  must  not  be 
confused  with  subtle  efforts  at  censor- 
ship. I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
when  evaluating  such  proposals,  they  re- 
main aware  that  we  need  an  econom- 
ically stable  industry,  but  we  also  need  a 
media  free  from  governmental  control. 

In  conclusion.  I.  for  one.  intend  to  do 
all  I  can  to  as';ure  that  quality  Americsui 
film  production  is  increased,  both  for  the 
benefit  of  the  skilled  members  of  the  pro- 
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fessional  industry,  as  well  as  the  viewing 
public  across  the  Nation.  They  deserve 
better,  and  we  can  help  them  attain  it. 


May  24,  1973 


URGING     SUPPORT     FOR     SENATE 
AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  2246 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  will  soon  be  in 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  a 
matter  of  vital  importance,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  extension.  When  this  bill,  H.R. 
2246,  came  l)efore  the  House  on  March 
15,  this  Chamber  realized  its  respon- 
sibility to  preserve  and  protect  our  econ- 
omy. We  passed  H.R.  2246  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  At  that  time,  our  econ- 
omy was  in  serious  trouble,  and  the 
need  for  this  legislation  was  readily 
apparent.  Since  that  time  the  situation 
has  worsened.  The  recent  Department 
of  Defense  announcement  to  close  mili- 
tary installations  has  added  thousands 
of  workers,  particularly  in  New  England, 
to  the  already  critically  skyrocketing 
unemployment  roles.  Foreceful  legisla- 
tion is  needed  immediately  to  control 
this  situation.  This  bill,  which  we  passed 
on  March  15.  was  adequate  for  its  time, 
but  times  have  changed.  Fortunately, 
the  Senate  was  prompt  in  taking  con- 
structive action  in  this  area.  Reali-stic 
amendments  have  been  added  to  H.R. 
2246.  amendments  which  must  be  sup- 
ported in  conference. 

The  amendment  which  is  of  partic- 
ular importance  in  protecting  our  econ- 
omy is  the  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  Senator  Kennedy.  Ths  amend- 
ment, which  is  section  7  of  the  bill, 
states  that — 

The  President's  Inter-Agency  Economic 
Adjustment  Committee  established  under 
Presidential  Memorandum  of  March  4.  1970. 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  within  thirty 
days  following  enactment  of  this  Act  a  re- 
pK>rt.  Such  report,  with  respect  to  each  com- 
munity affected  by  the  defense  facility  and 
activity  realignments  announced  on  April 
17,  1973.  shall— 

1 1 )  contain  details  as  to  the  facilities  or 
portions  thereof  affected  by  the  realignments 
which  are  excess  to  the  Government's  secur- 
ity needs  and  which  can  be  turned  over  to 
the  local  Jurisdiction  for  civilian  use; 

(2)  describe  procedures  providing  for  the 
most  expeditious  transfer  of  such  facilities 
to  civilian  use: 

(3)  contain  comprehensive  analyses  of  the 
community  economic  Impact  of  a  realign- 
ment which  reduces  or  terminates  activities 
resulting  in  a  decrease  In  military  or  ci- 
vilian   personnel    employed    at    a    facility; 

(4)  describe  technical  assistance  and  pro- 
gram resources  made  available  by  Federal 
agencies  to  communities  In  planning  and 
carrying  out  economic  development  plans 
to  utilize  facilities  transferred  to  civilian 
control;   and 

(4)  contain  an  estimate  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram resources  and  the  anticipated  cost  to 
fully  implement  community  development 
plans,  and.  where  necessary,  contain  recom- 
mendations for  Increased  appropriations  to 
meet  those  anticipated  costs. 

This  amendment  is  of  crucial  impor- 


tance to  every  ccmmunity  which  is  near 
or  which  has  a  defense  installation  with- 
in its  borders.  These  communities  have 
a  right  to  know  what  the  impact  will  be 
of  these  closings,  and  what  they  might 
be  able  to  expect  from  the  Government 
to  assist  in  the  transition.  Many  com- 
munities are  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
installation  in  their  area,  suid  in  some 
cases,  the  loss  of  the  installation  would 
mean  the  loss  of  the  community.  We,  as 
Representatives  of  these  communities 
deserve  to  know  how  areas  in  our  dis- 
tricts will  be  affected. 

There  have  been  274  actions  to  con- 
solidate, reduce.  reaUne,  or  close  military 
installations  which  will  eliminate  over 
the  next  10  years  42,800  military  and 
civilian  positions  in  32  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  vir- 
tually all  of  you  represent  districts  which 
contain  defense  installations  or  defense- 
related  industries.  Future  Department 
of  Defense  cutbacks  could  have  a  sudden 
and  severe  effect  on  almost  any  portion 
of  the  country. 

I  will  be  contacting  the  conferees  on 
this  bill  today  to  urge  their  support  for 
the  Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  2246, 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  this. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  SONNENFELDT 
CONFIRMATION  MUST  BE  AN- 
SWERED—PART n 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday. 
May  23,  there  appears,  beginning  on  page 
E3428,  the  prepared  statement  of  John 
D.  Hemenway  who  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  last  week  in 
opposition  to  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  as  the 
administration's  choice  for  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  As  indicated  in  my 
remarks  of  yesterday,  Mr.  Hemenways 
statement  was  accompanied  by  an  affi- 
davit of  Mr.  Otto  Otepka,  the  retired 
State  Department  security  officer  who 
was  directly  involved  in  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt's  case  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's. 

Mr.  Otepka  was  present  at  the  Son- 
nenfeldt nomination  hearing  on  May  15, 
and  his  letter  to  Senator  Carl  Curtis 
commenting  on  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  testi- 
mony is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
Mr.  Otepka  states  at  one  point : 

In  response  to  your  questions,  and  to  ques- 
tions Of  other  Senators,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
made  several  statements  which.  In  the  light 
of  my  knowledge,  if  not  deliberately  and 
outrageously  false,  are,  to  say  the  least,  in- 
accurate and  misleading. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  sworn  afiB- 
davit  of  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka  and  his  let- 
ter to  Senator  Curtis  of  May  17  con- 
cerning the  nomination  of  Mr.  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

AFFTOAvrr  OF  Otto  F.  Otepka 
I.     Otto     F.     Otepka.     1832     Areola    Ave.. 
Wheaton.  Maryland,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  hereby  depose  and  say: 


I 

May  24,  1978 

1.  I  was  employed  by  the  Department  of 
State  from  June  15,  1953  until  June  29,  1969. 
During  a  substantial  portion  of  that  time  I 
occupied  the  positions  of  Chief,  Division  of 
Evaluations,  Office  of  Security  and  Deputy 
Director.  Office  of  Security.  Between  June 
30.  1969  and  June  30.  1972  I  served  as  a 
Member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  a  Presidential  appointment  for  which 
I  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  am  now  retired  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  While  in  the  Department  of  State.  1 
became  aware  of  an  official  investigation  of 
Mr.  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  undertaken  by  the 
Office  of  Security  In  or  about  1955  on  the 
basis  of  information  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
was  providing  classified  data  obtained  by 
him  through  his  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Intelligence  Research  to 
certain  Individuals  In  the  public  media  In 
violation  of  the  security  standards  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Department  of  State. 

3.  The  Investigation  established  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  had  furnished  Informa- 
tion without  authority  to  several  members 
of  the  press  despite  specific  prohibitions  ap- 
plicable to  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence Research  that  were  necessary 
owing  to  the  sensitivity  of  that  Bureaus  op- 
erations. 

4.  No  disciplinary  action  was  taken  against 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  by  management,  despite 
the  serious  nature  of  his  offense,  In  order  to 
avoid  a  public  issue  about  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  methods  by  the  State  De- 
partment In  corroborating  the  offenses  In 
question. 

5.  Subsequently.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  re- 
assigiied  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dls- 
anname:!t  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
State  when  he  c:uld  not  be  approved  under 
security  standards  established  and  enforced 
by  the  United  States  Joint  Intelligence  Board 
for  access  to  certain  highly  sensitive  data 
that  was  required  for  his  position  in  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  Research.  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt was  deemed  ineligible  because  of  his 
propensity  for  leaking  classified  information 
and  because  he  was  not  a  native  born  citizen. 

6.  During  1960  another  investigation  was 
undertaken  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  when  It  was 
revealed  that  he  was  providing  classified  or 
otherwise  nonpublic  Information  obtained  by 
virtue  of  his  official  position  to  persons  out- 
side the  Department  of  State  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  election  of  Richard  Nixon  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  course 
of  a  physical  surveillance  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt, 
he  was  observed,  for  example,  on  an  official 
working  day.  leaving  the  residence  of  Mar- 
guerite Higglns,  a  newspaperwoman.  In  the 
company  of  Robert  Kennedy,  brother  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  who  was  Mr.  Nixon's  opponent 
In  the  1960  national  election. 

7.  On  my  information  and  belief,  Mr. 
Sotmenfeldfs  tenure  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  solidified  by  the  election  of  John 
F.  Kennedy.  However,  subsequent  reprisals 
were  taken  against  security  officers  in  the 
State  Department  who  testified  before  Con- 
gressional committees  about  deficient  secu- 
rity practices.  State  Department  manage- 
ment, meanwhile,  promoted  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
to  more  critical  positions  relating  to  the 
national  security. 

8.  There  are  other  important  details  to  be 
provided  in  this  matter  at  the  appropriate 
time  before  a  suitable  board  of  Inquiry.  The 
information  provided  in  this  affidavit  can  be 
expanded  and  elaborated  upon  In  greater 
detail  by  myself  and  other  witnesses  to  these 
and  other  related  events  on  such  an  occasion. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  day  of  Jan- 
uary A.D. 1973 

James  B.  Connolly. 

Notary  Public  DC. 

My  Commission  Expires  Mar.  31,  1973. 
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Wheaton,  Md., 

May  17, 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
U.S.  Senote, 
DiTksen  Office  Bldg.. 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  I  was  In  the  audi- 
ence at  the  May  15  public  hearing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  held  La  connection 
with  the  executive  nomination  of  Mr.  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt  to  the  post  of  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  Is  now  a  For- 
elgtn  Service  Officer,  Class  1,  Department  of 
State,  assigned  as  a  staff  assistant  In  the 
White  House  on  the  National  Security 
Council. 

In  response  to  your  questions,  and  to  ques- 
tions of  other  Senators,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
made  several  statements  which,  In  the  light 
of  my  knowledge.  If  not  deliberately  and  out- 
rageously false,  are,  to  say  the  least  Inaccu- 
rate and  misleading. 

My  concern  relates  to  the  references  made 
to  me  as  well  as  to  my  Intention  to  support 
Mr.  John  D.  Hemenway,  a  former  Foreign 
Service  Officer,  who  testified  In  opposition  to 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  hearing,  as  I  understand,  is  incom- 
plete and  will  be  resumed  at  a  later  date. 

I  have  asked  that  the  stenographic  tran- 
script be  made  available  to  me.  Since  I  am 
told  there  may  be  some  delay  In  this,  I 
thought  It  necessary,  in  the  meantime,  to 
submit  my  observations  on  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's 
statements.  I  shall,  of  course,  submit  specific 
references  to  the  passages  In  the  transcript 
when  it  Is  provided  to  me,  together  with  ad- 
ditional details.  If  required. 

My  reactions  are  predicated  on  my  fa- 
miliarity with  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  personnel 
security  files  and  other  evidence  of  his  con- 
duct which  were  within  the  purview  of  my 
Jurisdiction  during  my  employment  as  the 
Chief  Security  Evaluator  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Security.  Department  of  State. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  repeatedly  denied  that  he  had 
furnished  classlned  Information  to  a  foreign 
national,  without  authority,  in  violation  of 
government  regulations.  According  to  him. 
the  allegatlou  was  n-.ade  In  the  "late  1950's" 
and  'during  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon  Admin- 
istration." 

His  statements  make  it  appear  that  the 
above  offense  has  been  the  only  one  alleged 
against  him,  that  none  has  been  proven  or 
established,  and  that  he  had  been  absolved 
of  any  wrongdoing  following  an  interview 
with  him  in  the  Department  of  State  which 
he  said  took  place  in  1960.  He  named  me  as 
the  interviewing  officer. 

He  stated  that  he  accepted  employment 
with  the  U.S.  Disarmament  Administration, 
now  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  for  the  reason  that  his  experience 
was  deemed  to  be  useful  there. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  Committee  con- 
sider the  following  facts. 

In  order  to  be  certain  of  my  own  recollec- 
tion concerning  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  security 
reliability.  I  have  made  a  careful  and  recent 
inquiry  of  other  former  State  Department 
security  officers.  What  I  say  here  can  be  cor- 
roborated by  them  and  by  the  actual  per- 
sonnel security  file  on  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  at 
the  State  Department,  if  it  has  not  been 
tampered  with,  and  If  the  executive  privilege 
doctrine  is  not  invoked  against  the  Con- 
gress to  deny  it  access  to  the  truth.  I  am  in- 
formed that  portions  of  the  Investigative 
data  on  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  have  already  been 
destroyed. 

It  was  established  by  State  Department 
investigations  conducted  in  1954  and  1955, 
that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  the  source  of  leaks 
of  classified  Intelligence  Information  from  the 
Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  Re- 
search, which  he  furnished  without  authority 
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to  at  least  four  members  of  the  press  whom 
I  can  identify.  In  view  of  the  delicate  na- 
ture of  the  matter,  management  took  no 
punitive  measures  against  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
but  he  was  kept  under  observation  by  his 
superiors. 

In  the  next  incident,  unrelated  to  the 
first,  occurring  in  1958,  a  State  Department 
official  observed  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  transmitting 
highly  sensitive  intelligence  information  to 
a  representative  of  the  Government  of  Is- 
rael, again  without  authority.  Unable  to  ob- 
tain assistance  in  the  chain  of  command,  the 
official  reported  the  offense  directly  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Investigation  established  that  this  alle- 
gation was  also  true.  However,  upon  FBI  re- 
ferral of  the  matter  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  cooperation  with  prosecution,  the 
Department  refused  to  declassify  the  docu- 
ments from  which  the  information  was  de- 
rived, on  the  ground  that  a  public  trial  woiUd 
Impair  relations  with  the  country  Involved. 
This  judgment  nullified  further  adminis- 
trative action.  Thereafter  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Information  obtained  by  investi- 
gation was  withheld  from  me. 

In  1960,  the  cumulative  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  transgressions 
was  taken  into  account  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence Research.  It  became  necessary  to 
consider  whether  in  his  continued  assign- 
ments in  that  Bureau  he  could  qualify  for 
access  to  a  category  of  sensitive  Information 
designated  as  "communications  intelligence." 
Under  the  rules  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  com- 
munity, a  person  who  had  the  "need  to 
know"  had  to  be  of  absolute  security  re- 
liability and  a  native  born  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Neither  I.  as  the  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Security  authorized  to  make 
findings  whether  any  substantive  informa- 
tion in  the  Sonnenfeldt  record  could  pre- 
clude a  clearance  under  the  special  standard, 
nor  Ambassador  Hugh  Gumming,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  Research,  would 
recommend  a  waiver  of  that  standard  for 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt.  Aside  from  the  question  of 
the  leaks  that  militated  against  his  cle.ir- 
ance.  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  native  born 
citizen  of  the  United  States  served  as  an 
automatic  bar  under  the  prescribed  standard. 

It  was  lor  this  reason  that  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt was  transferred  to  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  where  he  occupied 
a  position  not  involving  the  "need  to  know" 
for  communications  Intelligence  data.  While 
he  was  employed  !n  this  adjunct  of  the  State 
Department.  I  was  requested,  and  for  the  first 
time  permitted,  to  question  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt about  leaks  of  classified  information. 

Another  member  of  the  Office  of  Security 
assisted  in  the  interrogation.  As  Instructed, 
our  questions  were  confined  to  the  leaks  that 
had  occurred  in  1954  and  1955.  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt denied  the  leaks.  Because  the  interro- 
gators were  not  allowed  to  confront  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  with  the  actual  source  material 
to  prove  the  leaks,  his  employment  was  con- 
tinued without  change  In  status. 

Following  the  Interview,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
continued  his  furtive  meetings  with  persons 
outside  the  Department  known  to  be  inter- 
ested in  stories  about  foreign  policy  planning 
for  use  In  the  press,  despite  prohibition 
against  such  contacts  unless  they  were  duly 
reported  by  the  employee.  His  demeanor 
created  consternation  and  dissension  among 
his  coworkers  who  had  scrupulously  adhered 
to  the  regulations.  They  noted  and  reported 
on  his  undue  curiosity  In  seeking  informa- 
tion from  them  for  which  he  had  no  "need 
to  know  "  Additionally,  State  Department  In- 
vestigators authorized  to  maintain  an  open 
investigation  on  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  activities. 
observed  his  contacts  and  prepared  official 
reports  indicating  that  there  were  unau- 
thorized meetings  with   Individuals  gather- 
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ing  Information  to  use  against  Mr.  Richard 
Nixon  In  the  1960  Presidential  campaign. 

A  special  mtervlew  was  then  given  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt  with  the  aid  of  a  polygraph,  In 
which  I  did  not  participate  and  did  not  see 
Its  results.  I  am  told  the  findings  were  In- 
conclusive because  only  perfunctory  ques- 
tions were  put  to  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt. 

I  was  eased  out  of  my  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Sonnenfeldt  matter  early  In  1961  and  thus 
could  not  review  the  case  again,  this  time 
with  access  to  all  pertinent  investigations. 
Soon  the  authority  to  enforce  the  rules  of 
the  Intelligence  community  regarding  access 
by  Department  employees  to  critically  sensi- 
tive data  was  taken  away  from  me  by  my  new 
superiors.  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  returned  to 
the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  Research  In  Sep- 
tember 1961  and  he  was  granted  clearance 
for  information  that  had  previously  been 
denied  him  by  me.  Mr.  Roger  Hilsman  suc- 
ceeded Ambassador  Gumming  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau. 

In  anticipation  of  an  Invitation  from  an- 
other Congressional  committee  to  personally 
appear  and  submit  my  views  about  deficien- 
cies In  the  Federal  Employees  Security  Pro- 
gram that  need  to  be  corrected  by  legislation. 
I  will  not  go  Into  further  details  at  this  time 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt.  In  closing.  I 
wish  to  say  that  his  case  Is  a  good  example 
of  double  standards  that  exist  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  In  the  media  in  matters  In- 
volving the  disclosure  of  classified  informa- 
tion. 

If  an  employee  Is  compelled  to  appear  be- 
fore a  Congressional  committee,  and  on  Us 
request  and  response  to  legitimate  questions, 
helps  establish  by  documentation  that  his 
superiors  had  lied  to  the  same  committee, 
vengeful  superiors  will  do  almost  anything 
possible  to  ruin  the  man's  career. 

The  treatment,  however.  Is  far  different  to- 
ward those  who  are  wholesale  purveyors  of 
classified  documents  to  the  press.  The  same 
media  who  previously  deplored  the  action 
of  the  employee  In  assisting  Congress,  ap- 
prove of  the  actions  of  government  pierson- 
nel  who  provide  documents  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  these  providers.  If  they  are  not 
given  a  cloak  of  Immunity  from  punishment 
by  the  Executive  Branch,  are  turned  into 
national  heroes  by  a  bungling  Justice  De- 
partment and  White  House  assistants  whose 
political  motivations  exceed  their  capacity 
for  good  Judgment. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt.  your  committee  has,  or  will  be 
given  the  assurance  that  a  responsible, 
knowledgeable,  and  Impartial  security  officer 
In  the  Treasury  Department  gave  his  endorse- 
ment regarding  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  security 
reliability. 

While  I  was  in  the  State  Department  It 
was  the  practice  with  respect  to  prospective 
Presidential  appointees  to  high  positions,  to 
obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  responsible 
security  officer  there  who  made  his  Judgment 
only  after  he  had  examined  the  results  of  a 
current  FBI  investigation  and  obtained  such 
other  relevant  reports  of  Investigation  he 
knew  to  be  In  existence. 

As  Indicated   In  Congressman  John  Ash- 
brook's  letter  dated  May  15  to  Senator  Harry 
P.  Byrd.  I  am  available  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  if   It   Is  desired. 
Sincerely, 

Otto  F.  Otepka. 


GAO  REPORT  ON  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  IXORIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now,  I  have  been  concerned  over  the 
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deterioration  in  quality  of  our  postal 
service,  as  indicated  by  correspondence 
from  my  constituents.  To  determine  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  problem.  I  re- 
quested the  General  Accounting  OfiBce  to 
investigate  the  quality  of  postal  service  in 
the  State  of  Florida. 

That  study  has  now  been  concluded, 
and  the  GAO  reports  that  service  indeed 
suffered  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  that 
Florida's  problems  were  not  unique,  but 
rather  reflected  a  nationwide  pattern. 

The  GAO  further  concludes  that  cer- 
tain improvements  have  been  initiated  by 
the  Postal  Service,  which  should  result 
in  an  improvement  of  service.  I  plan  to 
stay  in  close  contact  with  the  situation, 
and  hope  these  changes  will  not  prove  to 
be  temporary. 

I  know  that  many  Members  have  ex- 
perienced similar  problems  in  their  ovm 
districts,  and  am  therefore  inserting  in 
the  Record  for  their  consideration  the 
full  text  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
report ; 

COMPTKOLLEH  OENERAL 

OF  THE  UnFTED  STATES, 

Washington,  DC.  May  2, 1973. 
Hon.  PAxn.  G.  Rogers, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Rogers:  Pursuant  to  your  re- 
quest of  January  3,  1973,  and  later  discus- 
sions with  you,  we  reviewed  postal  operations 
in  Florida.  On  March  2.  1973.  we  briefed  you 
on  the  results  of  our  review  and  provided 
you  with  copies  of  the  charts  used  In  the 
briefing.  This  letter  summarizes  the  high- 
lights of  that  briefing. 

The  centra'  theme  of  our  presentation  was 
that  the  problems  affecting  mall  service  In 
Florida  are  not  unique,  but  are  part  of  a  na- 
tionwide pattern.  As  conceded  by  the  Postal 
Service,  the  quality  of  mall  service  has  gen- 
erally deteriorated  In  recent  months. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Postal  Or- 
ganization— The  Kappel  Commission — which 
was  established  In  April  1967  concluded  that 
the  former  Post  Office  Department  had  been 
operated  as  an  ordinary  Government  agency: 
when  It  was,  In  fact,  a  business — a  big  busi- 
ness. The  Commission  further  concluded  that 
"•  •  •  the  challenges  faced  by  this  major 
business  activity  cannot  be  met  through  the 
present  inappropriate  and  outmoded  form  of 
postal  organization."  The  Commission  rec- 
ommended establishing  a  Postal  Corporation 
to  operate  the  postal  service  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis. 

The  Postal  Service's  mall  processing  prob- 
lems are  the  direct  result  of  its  efforts  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  Becoming  self-sup- 
porting is  a  formidable  task,  because  from 
1926  through  1971,  the  former  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  Postal  Service  had  ac- 
cumulated a  deficit  of  $20.4  billion  and  be- 
cause In  a  March  28,  1972,  speech,  the  Post- 
master General  projected  that  by  the  end  of 
1984,  unless  significant  Improvements  are 
made,  there  would  be  a  further  accumulated 
deficit  of  $38  billion. 

The  Postal  Service's  problems  are  prin- 
cipally due  to  an  Increase  in  labor  costs  with 
little  related  Increase  In  productivity.  Of 
the  Service's  total  estimated  costs  of  $10.4 
bUllon  for  fiscal  year  1973.  about  $8.6  billion 
Is  for  labor.  From  1956  through  1967  the 
average  postal  salary  Increased  almost  60 
percent,  although  productivity  remained 
virtually  constant.  (See  exhibit  A.)  Although 
postage  rates  have  been  significantly  In- 
creased, the  Postal  Service  still  requires  an 
annual  Federal  subsidy  of  over  $1  billion 
to  cover  costs. 

Because  future  salary  Increases  are  inevi- 
table (assuming  an  Increase  of  5.5  percent  a 
year,  the  current  average  annual  postal 
salary  of  about  $9,200  will  almost  double  by 
1984).  the  Postal  Service  Is  striving  to  In- 
crease employee  productivity  through  mech- 
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anizatlon  and  thus  minimize  the  postage  rate 
Increases  that  would  otherwlae  be  required 
for  the  Service  to  become  self-supporting. 

The  Postal  Service  has  taken  economy 
measures  that  affect  the  overall  quality  of 
mall  service.  These  Include — 

Reducing  collection  services; 

Reducing  delivery  services;  and 

Curtailing  window  service  on  Saturdays. 

The  Postal  Service  reduced  Its  work  force 
which  had  an  adverse  Impact  on  the  quality 
of  service.  This  reduction  was  accomplished 
through  two  early-retirement  campaigns 
which  resulted  in  the  retirement  of  about 
13,000  employees — many  In  supervisory  posi- 
tions— and  a  hiring  freeze  Instituted  in 
March  1972.  Between  June  1  and  December 
31,  1972,  an  additional  17,000  employees  ei- 
ther retired  voluntarily  or  retired  because 
of  disability.  Overall,  the  Postal  Service  re- 
duced Us  work  force  from  about  741,000  at 
July  1,  1970,  to  about  687,000  In  December 
1972.  The  reduction  In  work  force  affected 
certain  facilities  more  than  others,  especially 
new  facilities,  such  as  the  sectional  center 
facility  at  Merrifleld,  Virginia,  which  could 
not  be  adequately  staffed.  Also  the  Postal 
Service  made  changes  In  the  naall  distri- 
bution system  which  Increased  the  workload 
at  certain  facilities.  Many  of  these  facilities 
did  not  have  enough  employees  to  cope  with 
the  Increased  workload. 

The  Postal  Service  attempted  to  overcome 
this  problem  by  Instituting  mandatory  over- 
time, often  requiring  employees  to  work  long 
hours  6  or  7  days  a  week.  Besides  diminish- 
ing efficiency,  mandatory  overtime  aggravated 
an  existing  morale  problem. 

Regarding  Florida,  although  mall  volume 
in  January  1973  was  18.5  percent  above  that 
In  January  1972,  the  number  of  employees 
was  down  24.8  percent.  To  meet  these  condi- 
tions, overtime  was  Increased  89  percent. 
Florida  postal  union  officials  told  us  that  this 
overtime  was  a  cause  of  much  discontent 
among  employees.  They  Informed  us  that 
morale  also  suffered  because  of  ( 1 )  the  shifts 
of  many  employees  from  day  to  night  work 
at  the  Miami  and  Orlando  Post  Offices,  (2) 
concern  about  the  effect  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's Job  Evaluation  Program,'  and  (3)  the 
poor  Image  of  postal  workers  resulting  from 
the  Service's  problems. 

Another  factor  affecting  mall  service  in 
Florida  was  a  November  1972  change  In  the 
routing  of  mall  from  out  of  State.  Before  the 
change,  out-of -State  postal  facilities  sent  all 
Florida  mall.  Including  residue  mail  (mail 
without  zip  codes  or  otherwise  not  machine 
processable ) ,  to  one  of  three  locations  In 
Florida.  After  the  change,  each  out-of -State 
facility  had  to  sort  Its  machlne-processable 
mall  for  delivery  to  the  three  Florida  loca- 
tions and  to  send  all  of  its  residue  mall  to 
the  Tampa  Post  Office.  This  change,  coming 
at  a  time  of  high-volume  activity,  was  said 
by  postal  officials  to  have  resulted  In  much 
mail  being  sent  to  the  wrong  facilities  in 
Florida.  The  Tampa  Post  Office  was  especial- 
ly affected  by  the  change  because  of  the 
large  volume  of  residue  mail — about  15  per- 
cent of  mall  destined  for  Florida.  The  Tampa 
Post  Office  was  not  prepared  to  handle  such 
a  large  volume  requiring  hand  sorting. 

The  Postal  Service  has  also  experienced 
problems  with  letter  sorting  machines.  First, 
the  Miami  and  Orlando  sectional  center  fa- 
cilities did  not  receive  machines  that  were 
scheduled  to  be  installed  before  Christmas 
1972.  Although  these  machines  were  essen- 
tial for  expeditious  mall  processing,  they  were 
not  received  until  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. Secondly,  use  of  the  machines  has  re- 
sulted In  much  misdirected  mall  because  of 
operator  errors.  In  Florida,  about  6  percent 
of  the  mail  processed  on  these  machines  was 
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'  The  Postal  Service's  Job  Evaluation  Pro- 
gram is  a  study  of  all  Postal  Service  Jobs  with 
the  Intention  of  making  postal  pay  equal 
to  the  compensation  for  comparable  skills  in 
private  Industry. 


misdirected.  We  estimate  that,  during  the  6 
months  ended  December  8,  1972,  about  8.4 
million  pieces  of  mall  processed  on  the 
Miami,  Tampa,  and  Orlando  machines  were 
misdirected.  In  our  opinion,  misdirection  of 
mall  Is  the  principal  cause  of  extremely  tardy 
deliveries. 

The  Service  has  developed  a  device  for 
checking  the  performances  of  letter-sortlng- 
machine  operators  to  identify  those  with  a 
high  error  rate  that  would  Indicate  a  need  for 
additional  training.  Because  of  a  built-in 
error  rate  of  at  least  1  percent  In  the  ma- 
chines. It  Is  questionable  whether  the  Service 
will  succeed  In  reducing  the  error  rate  to 
that  experienced  In  manual  sorting — esti- 
mated by  postal  officials  at  1  percent  or  less. 

Another  problem  results  from  the  Area 
Mall  Processing  Program  which  Is  designed 
to  gather  mall  from  small  post  offices  for 
mechanized  processing  at  a  larger  facility. 
According  to  the  Postal  Service,  this  pro- 
gram significantly  reduces  processing  costs. 
However,  It  can  also  result  In  mall  traveling 
longer  distances.  For  example,  before  this 
program  started  mall  was  sent  directly  from 
Okeechobee,  Florida,  to  Sebrlng,  Florida — a 
distance  of  35  miles.  To  take  advantage  of 
centralized  machine  processing,  mall  Is  now 
routed  from  Okeechobee  to  West  Palm  Beach 
to  Lakeland  to  Sebrlng— a  distance  of  255 
miles.  Although  this  routing  still  allows 
overnight  service.  It  Increases  the  processing 
step  where  something  can  go  wrong  to  delay 
delivery. 

Also  the  Miami  District  did  not  have  the 
resources  to  expeditiously  handle  the  in- 
creased mall  volume  In  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
problem  resulted  from  basing  the  District's 
operating  budget  for  the  year  on  an  under- 
estimate of  the  anticipated  increase  In  mall 
volume.  The  budget  was  based  on  an  In- 
crease of  5.9  percent.  As  of  February  1973 
the  actual  Increase  was  16.3  percent 

The  net  effect  of  the  various  problems  dis- 
cussed above  was  a  delay  In  mall  delivery. 
As  shown  In  exhibits  B  and  C,  the  average 
time  to  deliver  first-class  mall  and  airmail 
nationwide  Increased  significantly  during  the 
second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973.  and  as 
shown  m  exhibits  E  and  P,  the  West  Palm 
Beach  and  Miami  sectional  center  facilities 
did  not  meet  the  Postal  Service's  overnight 
delivery  standard  In  recent  months.  These  ex- 
hibits were  prepared  on  the  basis  of  statistics 
developed  under  the  Postal  Service's  Origin- 
Destination  Information  System  which  de- 
termines the  time  between  the  date  a  piece 
of  mall  Is  postmarked  and  the  date  it  Is 
received  at  a  delivery  point.*  The  system  does 
not.  however,  measure  the  time  required  for 
mail  to  be  (1)  collected,  (2)  prepared  for 
postmarking,  (3)  sorted  for  delivery  by  car- 
riers or  clerks,  and  (4)  delivered.  Also  the 
Postal  Service  discontinued  considering  Sun- 
days and  holidays  in  computing  the  average 
number  of  days  to  deliver  (1)  local  first- 
class  mall  beginning  with  the  first  postal 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1972  and  (2)  all  first- 
class  mall  and  airmail  beginning  with  the 
second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1972.  Eliminat- 
ing Sundays  and  holidays  In  the  computa- 
tions understates  the  delivery  time.  The  brok- 
en lines  on  exhibits  B  and  C  Indicate  the 
average  time  to  deliver  the  mall  If  Sundays 
and  holidays  are  Included. 

Postal  Service  records  at  Miami,  Tampa, 
and  Orlando  showed  that  during  the  4 
months  ended  January  1973.  delivery  of  2.3 
million  pieces  of  mall  was  delayed  (not  de- 
livered within  the  times  specified  In  the  serv- 
ice standards  shown  In  exhibit  D) .  No  rec- 
ords were  available  to  enable  us  to  verify 
this  quantity. 

Certain  postal  employees  provided  us  with 
documented  Information  concerning  some 
third-class   advertising   literature   that    was 
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delivered  after  the  expiration  of  the  sales 
dates  and  some  that  was  destroyed  rather 
than  delivered  late.  We  brought  these  mat- 
tors  to  the  attention  of  the  Postal  Inspec- 
tion Service. 

Despite  the  many  problems  discussed 
above,  caiise  for  optimism  exists.  At  a  meet- 
ing during  the  week  of  February  5,  1973, 
Postal  Service  top  management  and  its  Dis- 
trict Managers  from  around  the  country 
finally  acknowledged  that  the  Service  does 
have  problems.  This  meetUig  apparently  en- 
lightened top  management  on  the  true  sit- 
uation In  the  field  because  most  of  the 
problems  we  found  were  also  cited  by  the 
District  Managers. 

Regarding  Florida  (1)  local  postal  facili- 
ties have  been  given  the  authority  and  funds 
to  hire  additional  personnel,  (2)  the  letter 
sorting  machines  scheduled  for  Installation 
before  Christmas  1972  were  Installed  after 
January  1973,  (3)  mandatory  overtime  was 
required  only  5  days  a  week  In  January  1973, 
(4)  a  new  mechanized  postal  facility  In  Fort 
Lauderdale  was  scheduled  to  open  In  March 
and  should  improve  the  quality  of  mall  serv- 
ice by  lightening  the  workload  at  other  fa- 
cilities, and  (5)  Postal  Service  Headquarters 
is  closely  monitoring  the  Florida  operations. 

You  also  requested  that  we  Investigate  the 
operations  of  the  Postal  Service  and  compare 
them  with  those  of  the  former  Post  Office 
Department  on  a  nationwide  basis.  We  are 
making  such  a  review  in  major  postal  fa- 
cilities throughout  the  Nation  and  will  pro- 
vide you  with  a  copy  of  our  report  when  It 
Is  completed. 

We  discussed  these  matters  with  Postal 
Service  officials  who  expressed  general  agree- 
ment with  our  observations.  We  do  not  plan 
to  distribute  this  letter  further  vinless  you 
agree  or  publicly  announce  Its  contents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


'  A  delivery  point  Is  usually  the  last  mail- 
processing  point,  such  as  a  post  office  box 
section  or  a  carrier  station,  before  delivery 
to  the  customer. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  single  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
Manpower  Training  to  coordinate  the 
administration  of  all  vocational  educa- 
tion and  job  training  programs. 

When  I  received  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion from  the  chairman  of  the  council.  I 
asked  my  former  assistant.  Dr.  Arthur 
M.  Lee,  to  give  me  his  opinion  on  it.  Dr. 
Lee  is  presently  a  member  of  the  faculty 
and  administrative  staff  of  Northern  Ari- 
zona University,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education. 

Dr.  Lee's  comments.  I  believe,  merit 
serious  consideration  by  each  Member 
of  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  them 
In  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  as  concerned  about  our 
Nation's  vocational  education  and  man- 
power training  programs  as  I  am.  His  re- 
marks follow : 

Remarks  or  Dr.  Arthtti  M  Lee 

Like  the  man  said.  I'm  glad  you  asked  me. 
This  resolution  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  to  recommend  a  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  Manpower  Train- 
ing stirred  up  a  lot  of  controversy.  It  was  a 
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new  Idea  to  me.  although  It  represents  a 
variation  of  creating  a  new  Department  of 
Education  and  Manpower  Training.  What  is 
new  about  It.  and  disturbing  to  some  people. 
Is  pulling  vocational  education  out  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  biggest  concern  here 
Is  that  it  will  destroy  career  education  by 
re-establishing  the  old  dichotomy  between 
vocational  education  and  academic  subjects. 

This  was  my  first  thought,  too.  but  I  don't 
see  It  that  way  after  further  consideration. 
Vocational  education  and  academic  programs 
have  continued  to  remain  sharply  divided  In 
the  Office  of  Education.  Dr.  Marland's  ad- 
vocacy of  career  education  has  had  no  visible 
effect  among  the  academic  staff  personnel  in 
O.E.  All  of  the  acceptance  of  this  concept — 
with  which  I  am  In  complete  agreement — 
and  the  leadership  provided  by  O.E.  to  bring 
It  about.  Including  funds,  has  come  from  the 
vocational  education  staff. 

Now.  here  Is  the  interesting  part.  Career 
education,  while  being  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  vocational  education  and  virtually 
Ignored  by  academic  education  at  the  Federal 
level.  Is  being  developed  In  an  Increasing 
number  of  local  schools  each  year  all  over  the 
country.  Vocational  education  here,  too,  pro- 
vides most  of  the  leadership  and  the  money, 
but  academic  educators  are  being  Involved. 
I  have  talked  with  many  of  them,  and  they 
are  moving  in  this  direction  for  the  same 
reason  vocational  educators  are — they  see  the 
need  for  It. 

The  conclusion  Is  that  career  education,  a 
merging  of  academic  and  vocational  objec- 
tives and  programs.  Is  now  taking  place  In 
the  schools  without  a  united  academic  and 
vocational  administration  at  the  Federal 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  remaining 
area  of  serious  dichotomy  at  the  local  level 
Is  that  of  vocational  education  and  manpower 
training.  With  the  Increasing  emphasis  In  all 
education  on  preparing  persons  for  careers 
and  upgrading  their  employment  skills  to 
Improve  their  careers,  manpower  programs 
cannot  remain  logically  outside  of  the  edu- 
cational system.  They  do  so  largely  because 
they  are  supported  almost  entirely  by  Federal 
funds  administered  through  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  through  non-educational  agen- 
cies at  the  State  and  local  levels.  As  such, 
they  do  duplicate  and  overlap  Identical  pro- 
grams which  have  the  same  purpose  and  serve 
similar  trainees. 

A  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
would  serve  to  consolidate  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  all  of  these  Job  oriented 
programs,  and  a  single  administration  of 
these  funds  should  be  able  to  gradually  pull 
the  various  programs  themselves  together  at 
State  and  local  levels. 

It  should  be  possible  at  the  same  'Ime  to 
continue  the  development  and  support  of 
career  education.  To  bring  vocational  educa- 
tion and  academic  education  into  a  common 
relationship  does  not  depend  on  a  common 
administration  of  the  Federal  support  funds 
for  each.  If  It  did.  there  would  be  no  career 
education  being  developed  now.  What  Is  re- 
quired, It  seems  to  me.  is  that  the  support 
funds  of  all  kinds — Federal,  State,  and 
local — be  merged  at  the  local  level.  And  this 
is  already  being  done  In  a  great  many  cases. 

There  l>  one  other  reason  for  supporting  a 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
Manpower  Training.  Large,  unwieldy  bu- 
reaucracies have  been  established  In  both  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  HEW,  to  administer 
two  different  budgets  for  two  sets  of  pro- 
grams many  of  which  are  duplicating  and 
overlapping  the  others.  It  should  be  possible 
by  creating  a  completely  new  agency  to 
eliminate  both  of  the  old  ones.  Hopefully  the 
new  agency's  administrative  staff  could  be 
drawn  from  the  best  of  the  existing  ones. 

And  If  the  new  agency  Is  established  with 
the  purpose  of  a  monitoring  function  for  the 
most  part  rather  than  a  decision-making  and 
controlling  function,  the  objectives' of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  revenue  sharing  proposal  can 
be  accomplished.  It  would  even  be  possible.  If 
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Congress  should  want  to  do  so,  to  establish 
a  Federal  Board  and  revenue  sharing  at  the 
same  time  by  authorizing  the  Board  to  pass 
vocational  education  and  manpower  training 
appropriations  on  to  the  States  and  local 
educational  Institutions  without  discretion- 
ary regulation  or  delay. 

This  Is  a  bit  lengthy  as  an  analysis  of  the 
National  Council's  recommendation,  but  I 
feel  the  subject  deserves  some  serious 
thought.  I  am  also  returning  the  copy  of  the 
Council  letter  to  you  with  my  notations  In 
the  margin  for  a  quick  appraisal. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  150TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FIRST  RE- 
FORMED  CHURCH  OF  LITTLE 
FALLS.  N.J.,  AND  CELEBRATING 
THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CHURCH  PASTORATE  OF  REV.  E. 
WILLIAM  GEITNER 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  cof^ 
leagues  here  in  the  Congress  to  Join  with 
me  in  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  pastor.  Rev.  E.  William 
Geitner,  and  the  congregation  of  the 
First  Reformed  Church  of  Little  Falls, 
N.J..  in  celebration  of  their  150th  an- 
niversary and  in  national  recognition  of 
a  century  and  a  half  of  total  dedication 
and  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  cau.=e  of  brotherhood,  goodwill  and 
imderstanding  among  all  men.  I  com- 
mend to  your  recognition  the  concurrent 
25th  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  clergymen. 
Reverend  Geitner.  who.  after  having 
served  as  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  Little  Falls  for  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century  with  the  greatest  of  de- 
votion epitomizing  all  the  treasured 
qualities  of  a  man  of  God,  will  be  re- 
tiring du:  ing  this  anniversary  year. 

During  the  week  of  Jime  3  to  June  10. 
1973.  his  many  friends  and  citizens  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  join  his 
congregation  in  celebration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
church  and  in  revered  tribute  to  Pastor 
Geitner's  25  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  church  and  its  parishioners. 

To  be  forever  lastingly  etched  in  this 
historic  journal  of  Congress,  church  his- 
tory records  that  in  1823  a  mission  group 
of  the  Fairfield  Church  formed  a  devout 
and  dedicated  nucleus  of  citizenry 
whose  leadership  and  responsibility  for 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  its  members 
formed  the  early  beginnings  of  the 
church  as  it  is  today.  The  church  was 
incorporated  as  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Little  Falls  in  1838  and  wel- 
comed the  Reverend  Joseph  Wilson  as 
the  first  ordained  pastor.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Edwin  Vedder  who  was 
succeeded  by  the  Reveiend  J.  C.  Cruik- 
shank  who  served  the  church  for  18 
years. 

The  Reverend  George  J.  Van  Neste 
was  the  first  occupant  of  the  parsonage, 
completed  shortly  after  he  moved  to  Lit- 
tle Falls,  1870.  According  to  his  manual, 
prayer  meetings  were  held  in  abundance 
and  an  unblemished  loyalty  to  church 
and  God  was  required.  The  congregation 
was  concerned  with  the  "blighting  In- 
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fluence  of  intemperance,  especially 
among  the  young,"  and  in  1872,  two- 
thirds  of  the  young  people  had  signed 
pledges  of  total  abstinence. 

A  depression  in  1873  took  its  toll  on  the 
church  and  the  commmiity  financially 
but  the  staunch  character  and  faith  of 
its  parishioners  prevailed.  The  records 
indicate  that  Reverend  Smith  was  the 
church  pastor  in  1876,  succeeded  by  Rev. 
W.  L.  Moore.  Mr.  Phillip  Furbeck  was 
called  in  1881  to  be  pastor  and  brought 
with  him  a  family  of  growing  boys  and 
girls.  He  resigned  in  1888  and  the  next  10 
years,  1888-97,  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Fleet 
served  as  pastor.  When  Mr.  Van  Fleet 
resigned,  the  consistory  decided  to  hear 
candidates  under  45  years  of  age  and  Mr. 
Steffens  was  elected.  The  church  manual 
concludes  in  1902  with  a  5-month  record 
of  Mr.  Bayles'  pastorate.  The  records 
from  this  date  until  1927  are  believed  to 
have  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  Martine  served  as  pastor  during 
the  period  of  1908  to  1911,  succeeded  by 
Mr.  MacNeill,  then  Mr.  Mould  came  to 
Little  Falls  in  1915  and  subsequently  be- 
came a  professor  of  biblical  history  at 
Elmira  College.  His  book,  written  just  be- 
fore his  death,  "Essentials  of  Biblical 
History,"  was  well  received.  The  church 
grew  in  size  and  activity  during  Mr.  Fin- 
gar's  pastorate  and  Mr.  Wiedenger  served 
as  pastor  for  21  years.  1927-48.  The  tragic 
years  of  the  war  followed  those  of  the 
depression.  The  young  people's  organi- 
zation of  the  church  was  a  strong  and 
active  group  for  many  years,  cooperatinii 
with  the  Pompton  Lakes  Young  People 
and,  at  one  time,  with  a  similar  grouo 
from  the  Fairfield  Church. 

The  present  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  Wil- 
liam Geitner  is  well  knowTi  to  many  of  us 
in  New  Jersev.  He  has  served  the  church 
devoutly  and  faithfully  for  25  yeirs.  Pas- 
tor Geitner  was  born  Jime  3.  1906.  suc- 
ceeding a  long  family  line  of  ministers. 
He  received  his  B.A.  degree  from  Upsala 
College.  1927;  his  B.D.  degree  from 
Bloomfield  Seminary.  1930;  and  his 
masters  in  theology  from  Princeton  Sem- 
inarj'.  1932.  He  began  his  ministry  at  the 
age  of  19  as  spiritual  leader  of  the  Wal- 
lington  Chapel.  In  December  1928.  while 
still  a  student,  he  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Union  Congregational 
Church  in  Cedar  Grove.  N.J.  He  was  or- 
diined  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Passaic.  N.J.,  on  June  13,  1929. 
He  spent  9' 2  years  of  his  early  ministry 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carl- 
stadt.  N.J.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 
serve Army  Chaplain  Corps  from  1934. 
and  was  appointed  in  1940  to  serve  in  the 
Regular  Army.  He  was  stationed  at  Pearl 
Harbor  during  the  Japanese  armed  at- 
tack and  served  during  World  War  II 
with  distinction  in  service  to  God  and 
his  fellowman. 

Under  Reverend  Geitner's  leadership, 
the  church  has  flourished  and  in  testi- 
mony to  his  genuine  enthusiasm  and 
strong  support  of  group  participation  ac- 
tivities and  programs  for  the  young  and 
adults  alike  throughout  his  congregation, 
the  expansion  of  the  church  facilities 
known  as  Fellowship  Hall  was  completed 
under  his  auspices  In  1965. 

Today,  the  church  with  a  member- 
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ship  of  175  families  is  a  historic  land- 
mark, an  impressive  sight  to  the  resi- 
dents and  visitors  alike.  Most  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  region  during  their  daily  busy 
chores  feel  a  lot  closer  to  God  when  they 
hear  the  peal  of  the  chimes  from  the 
brownstone  steeple  and  the  solem- 
nity of  the  hymns  played  intermittently 
throughout  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  was  founded 
on  the  cornerstone  of  our  people's  faith 
in  God  which  is  truly  the  spirit,  con- 
science and  very  being  of  our  society.  It 
is  indeed  with  great  honor  and  privilege 
that  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  today  in 
tribute  to  the  congregation  of  First  Re- 
formed Church  of  Little  Falls  and  its 
pastor.  Rev.  E.  William  Geitner  whose 
dedication,  devotion,  and  untiring  efforts 
toward  the  spiritual  and  cultural  enrich- 
ment of  others  deserves  the  national  rec- 
ognition of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  commemoration  of  their  150th 
anniversary  and  25th  anniversary  re- 
spectively in  pursuit  of  the  noble  cause 
of  service  to  God  and  brotherhood,  good 
will,  and  understanding  among  all  men. 


NORTHFIELD.    MASS.,    CELEBRATES 
300TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASS-ACHUSET'xS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  all  my 
colleagues  could  be  with  me  next  week 
when  I  join  in  the  celebration  honoring 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  town  of  Northfield,  Mass.  The  towns- 
people have  been  preparing  for  months 
and  have  gone  all  out  for  this  birthday 
gala. 

Northfield  is  a  lovely  town  of  2,600 
citizens,  rich  in  history  and  promise  for 
the  future. 

In  the  year  1673,  the  intrepid  explorers 
Marquette  and  Joliet  reached  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  after  a  torturous  journey 
down  the  Wisconsin.  But  as  notable  as 
that  event  was.  of  premier  importance  to 
those  of  us  who  celebrate  with  the  town 
of  Northfield.  half  a  continent  away,  the 
year  1673  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long 
struggle  to  settle  the  area  that  would  be 
known  as  Squakheag,  after  its  first  in- 
habitants, the  Squakheag  Indians,  and 
later.  Northfield. 

Two  times  attempts  were  made  to  es- 
tablish a  community  along  the  Connecti- 
cut River  northeast  of  the  town  of  North- 
ampton. Both  times,  the  settlements  were 
abandoned  following  bloody  Indian  bat- 
tles. But  those  who  would  reside  in  that 
northern-most  outpost  were  a  tenacious 
lot.  They  tried  a  third  time,  in  1714,  and 
this  time  the  Northfield  settlement 
"took." 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in 
Northfield  on  March  18,  1686.  And  to  this 
day,  citizens  continue  to  govern  them- 
selves in  that  most  democratic  of  means. 

Not  only  did  they  advocate  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  town  government,  they 
fought  for  that  same  freedom  for  all 
others.  Northfield  sent  a  representative 
to  the  Provincial  Congress  in  October  of 
1774,  and  its  contingent  of  Minute  Men 
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responded  to  the  call  to  join  the  fight  for 
independence  from  the  British  monarchy 
following  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  most  widely 
noted  period  in  the  history  of  North - 
field  came  during  the  life  and  ministry 
of  its  most  famous  son,  Dwight  Lyman 
Moody.  Internationally  known  and  re- 
spected evangelist  and  educator.  Mr. 
Moody  founded  two  of  the  finest  pre- 
paratory schools  in  the  Nation  in  the 
Northfield  area.  The  Northfield  Seminary 
for  young  women  opened  in  1879  and  the 
Mount  Hermon  School  for  young  men 
opened  in  1881.  After  almost  100 
years  of  separate  existence,  these 
two  schools  merged  in  1971  and  now,  un- 
der the  name  Northfield  Mount  Hermon, 
has  a  combined  enrollment  of  over  1,100 
students. 

The  founding  of  these  two  institutions 
to  provide  p.n  education  for  youngsters 
regardless  of  financial  means,  was  just 
one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  re- 
markable Mr.  Moody. 

In  1881,  he  instituted  religious  conven- 
tions in  the  tranquil  setting  of  North- 
field.  One  of  these  conventions,  the 
Northfield  Student  Conference,  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  renowned  World  Stu- 
dent Christian  Federation  and  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement. 

The  name  Mount  Hermon  was  given 
Mr.  Moody's  boys  school  from  Psalm 
133 :  3  which  described  that  peak  as  the 
location  where  "the  Lord  commanded 
the  blessing,  even  life  forevermore." 

Among  the  many  blessings  bestowed  on 
this  fine  school,  and  in  fact  on  the  en- 
tire town  of  Northfield.  is  a  great  physical 
beauty.  The  town  straddles  the  Connect- 
icut River  at  the  northern  edge  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  is  the  only  community  in 
the  Commonwealth  to  stand  on  both  sides 
of  this  waterway.  The  boundaries  of  three 
States.  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire  converge  at  a  point  on  the 
Connecticut  River  on  the  Northfield 
boundary. 

The  town  holds  uncommon  charm  for 
those  seeking  escape  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  more  populous  areas  and  is  a 
favorite  vacation  site.  Aiding  the  tour- 
ist program  is  the  famous  Northfield  Inn. 
But  the  hills  of  Northfield  are  decep- 
tively silent.  One  of  these,  Northfield 
Moimtain.  conceals  Northeast  Utilities' 
$120  million  hydroelectric  pumped  stor- 
age project  slated  for  completion  this 
summer. 

A  natural  depression  in  the  top  of 
Northfield  Mountain  makes  an  ideal  nat- 
ural reservoir.  Water  from  the  Connecti- 
cut River  is  pumped  up  to  that  reservoir 
during  the  night  and  released  during  the 
peak  of  energy  demand  during  the  day  to 
turn  mighty  turbines.  The  output  of  this 
facility  will  be  1  million  kilowatts,  a  ca- 
pacity that  could  supply  one-thirteenth 
of  the  power  demands  of  the  entire  New 
England  region.  Thus,  the  town  of 
Northfield  will  play  a  crucial  role  in  the 
future  of  the  area  in  this  age  of  "energy 
crisis." 

The  citizens  of  Northfield  are  also  im- 
der.;tandably  proud  of  their  fine  junior- 
senior  high  school,  the  Pioneer  Valley 
Regional  School;  the  fact  that  the  bell 
that  once  graced  the  First  Parish  Church 
was  forged  by  Paul  Revere;  and  that  the 
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town  is  the  place  where  the  American 
Youth  Hostel  was  founded  in  1934  and 
headquartered  for  many  years. 

Beginning  Saturday,  the  town  will  em- 
bark on  a  week  long  demonstration  of 
civic  pride,  culminating  in  a  parade  on 
June  3. 

I  remarked  at  the  outset  that  I  wished 
you  could  all  be  with  me  next  week  in 
Northfield  when  the  celebration  hits  its 
peak.  But  Northfield  is  a  community  that 
always  puts  its  best  foot  forward.  Its 
friendly  residents  will  have  the  welcome 
mat  out  during  the  whole  tercentenary 
year  and  beyond.  I  call  on  my  fellow 
Congresmcn  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
a  hearty  "Happy  300th"  to  this  wonder- 
ful town. 


ZAMBIAN  TROOPS  MURDER 
FOREIGN  TOURISTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOiriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mur- 
der of  two  young  Canadians  and  the 
wounding  of  one  American  at  the  Rho- 
desian-Zambian  border  near  historic  Vic- 
toria Falls  should  have  shocked  world 
opinion  into  demanding  to  know  what 
is  taking  place  in  Zambia. 

Especially  is  this  so  when  Zambia  con- 
tinues to  be  the  recipient  of  U.S.  foreign- 
aid  dollars,  and  her  one  party  dictator, 
Kenneth  Kaunda,  remains  the  darling 
of  the  liberal  news  establishment  and 
the  "great  new  leader"  of  the  African 
continent  to  the  international  U.N. 
crowd.  This  occurs  while  the  peaceful, 
nonaggressive  people  of  Rhodesia  are 
treated  as  an  outcast  under  some  pseudo- 
intellectual  theory  of  their  being  a  threat 
to  international  peace. 

The  entire  Victoria  Falls  incident  Is 
especiPlly  repulsive  to  me.  As  a  tourist  in 
Rhodesia  in  1968.  my  wife  and  I  were 
taking  pictures  of  the  falls  from  the 
Victoria  bridge  when  a  Zambian  border 
guard  attempted  to  apprehend  me  for 
"violating  Zambian  territorial  integrity" 
by  crossing  a  white  painted  stripe  in  the 
center  of  the  bridge.  I  refused  to  be 
taken  into  custody  and  the  guard  did  not 
draw  his  gun,  although  other  militia  on 
the  Zambian  side  of  the  bridge  set  up  a 
machine  gtm  and  forced  all  of  the  tour- 
ists by  direct  intimidation  to  leave  the 
scenic  overlook. 

The  American  financiers,  church  peo- 
ple, and  bleeding  hearts  who  send  en- 
courageonent  in  the  way  of  dollars  and 
political  support  to  the  present  Zambian 
regime  should  imderstand  that  they  are 
just  as  responsible  for  the  murder  of 
tourists  in  Rhodesia  as  is  the  Zambian 
racists  at  the  present  helm  of  that  coim- 
try. 

It  is  ironic  that  while  the  State  De- 
partment giveaway  specialists  are  gear- 
ing up  to  invest  large  amounts  of  Amer- 
ican capital  in  Red  China  in  the  interest 
of  assisting  that  "emerging  nation."  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  already 
emerged  enough  to  spend  great  amounts 
of  their  money  in  their  own  "foreign- 
aid  programs"  to  subvert  Africa. 
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I  include  an  evaluation  of  Chinese 
Communist  subversion  in  Africa  from 
Asian  Outlook,  the  publication  of  the 
Asian  People's  Anti-Communist  League 
of  Taipei,  Taiwan,  and  related  news  clip- 
pings at  this  point: 

[From   Newsweek.   May   28.    1973) 
Africa:    Death    in    the    Afternoon 

They  were  young  tourists  in  southern 
Africa — John  and  Carol  Crothers  from  Ohio 
and  ChrlsMne  Sinclair  and  Marjan  Drljber, 
both  from  Ontario — and  they  were  clamber- 
ing along  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Zambezi 
River  last  week,  taking  in  the  scenic  majestv 
of  Victoria  Falls.  From  their  perch  on  the 
Rhodeslan  bank  of  the  river,  they  waved  a 
cheerful  greeting  toward  a  group  of  men  on 
the  Zambian  side.  The  reply  was  a  burst  of 
automatlc-rlfle  fire  that  killed  one  of  the 
Canadian  girls  InsUntly  and  sent  the  other 
plunging  to  her  death  In  the  rushing.  croco- 
dile-Infested Zambezi.  John  C-others  fell 
wounded  In  the  face,  stomach  and  thigh — 
but  he  and  his  wife,  who  weis  not  hit,  man- 
aged to  struggle  to  shelter  behind  a  boulder. 
While  sporadic  gunfire  continued  to  seek 
them  out,  the  Crotherses  huddled  on  the 
ground  for  more  than  nine  hours — until 
Rhodeslan  rescuers  finally  reached  them  after 
nlghtfaU. 

ACCtJSED 

The  murderous  attack  was  the  latest  In  a 
series  of  incidents  that  have  bloodied  the 
tense  border  separating  white-ruled  Rhode- 
sia and  black-ruled  Zambia.  The  Rhodeslan 
Government  has  accused  Zambia  of  harbor- 
ing African  "freedom  fighters,"  who  flit  across 
the  border  to  attack  Isolated  Rhodeslan  farm- 
steads. Earlier  this  year,  Rhodesia's  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith  closed  the  border  In  an 
effort  to  shut  off  the  copper  shipments  that 
are  vital  to  landlocked  Zambia.  Though 
Smith  later  reopened  the  border.  Zambia's 
President  Kenneth  Kaunda  has  declared  that 
he  would  find  alternative  shipping  routes  for 
his  country's  copper  exports. 

Even  though  Victoria  Falls  Is  a  mainstay 
of  both  nations'  tourist  Industries.  Zambian 
troops  have  brazenly  seized  foreign  nationals 
on  the  Victoria  Falls  Bridge  twice  in  recent 
months.  But  last  week's  shooting  was  far  and 
away  the  most  serious  incident  In  the  area 
to  date.  Lusaka  officials  finally  admitted  that 
Zambian  sentries  had  opened  fire  on  the  four 
tourists — mistaking  them  for  saboteurs  on 
their  way  to  attack  a  nearby  power  station. 
The  explanation  was  not  convincing.  "I  don't 
know  how  they  could  have  mistaken  us  for 
anything  but  tourists:  oiie  of  the  girls  even 
had  a  swimming  costume  on."  said  Carol 
Crothers.  "At  first.  I  thought  it  was  all  a 
ghastly  mistake,  but  now  I  realize  they  were 
deliberately  trying  to  kill  us." 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  May  17.    1973  J 
Zambezi    Gx-nfire    Kills    Two    Canadi\ns — 

Rhodesia    Blames    Zambians     Ohioan    Is 

Wounded 

Salisbury.  Rhodesia.  May  16 — Two  Cana- 
dian women  tourists  were  killed  and  an 
American  man  seriously  wounded  yesterday 
when  Zambian  troops  opened  fire  across  the 
Zambesi  River  border  between  Rhodesia  and 
Zambia,  the  Rhodeslan  Government  said  here 
today. 

A.  Rhodeslan  helicopter  today  lifted  the 
wounded  American,  John  Caruthers.  28  year 
old.  of  Troy.  Ohio,  from  the  bottom  of  a 
steep  gorge  and  flew  him  ar.d  his  wife.  Carol. 
25.  who  was  uninjured  to  a  hospital  at  near- 
by Wankle. 

Mr.  Caruthers  was  hit  in  the  stomach  in 
the  shooting,  which  occurred  at  the  Vic- 
toria Falls  on  the  Zambesi. 

One  of  the  two  Canadian  women  was  killed 
instantly  when  the  four  came  under  auto- 
matic weapons  fire  from  Zambian  Army 
troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  The 
other  was  hit  and  toppled  into  the  swift-flow- 
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ing  river.  Her  body  has  not  been  recovered 
but  she  has  been  declared  dead. 

The  Rhodeslan  Government  has  sent  an 
official  protest  note  to  Zambia  saying  that  It 
held  the  Zambian  Government  responsible 
for  the  shootings. 

The  note  said:  "The  Government  of 
Rhodesia  Informs  the  Government  of  Zambia 
of  Its  deepest  concern  at  this  deliberate  and 
flagrant  violation  of  human  rights." 

ATTACK   CALLED    MURDEROUS 

The  note  went  on : 

"The  Government  of  Rhodesia  holds  the 
Government  of  Zambia  responsible  for  this 
crime  and  calls  upon  the  Government  of 
Zambia  to  take  Immediate  steps  to  bring 
the  perpetrators  of  this  murderous  attack 
to  Justice. 

"The  Government  of  Rhodesia  further  re- 
quires the  Government  of  Zambia  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  Insure  that  there  Is  no 
recurrence  In  the  future." 

A  Rhodeslan  statement  said  that  there 
was  no  possibility  that  African  nationalist 
guerrillas — who  have  been  active  in  Rhode- 
sia the  last  few  months — were  responsible 
for  the  shooting  and  asserted  that  Rhodesia 
had  "irrefutable  proof"  that  Zambian  troops 
were  responsible. 

INCIDENT  SECOND  SUCH  THIS  TEAK 

The  Incident  Is  the  second  this  year  in 
which  Zambian  troops  have  been  accused  of 
opening  fire  across  the  border  and  killing 
civilians. 

A  White  Rhodeslan  fisherman  was  killed 
Feb.  9  while  in  a  boat  on  the  Zambesi.  An 
Inquest  found  that  the  craft  had  probably 
been  in  Zambian  waters  and  that  Zambian 
troops  were  probably  responsible. 

In  another  recent  incident  two  elderly 
West  German  tourists  who  strayed  across  the 
halfway  mark  on  a  bridge  spanning  the  Zam- 
besi River  near  the  Victoria  Falls  were  ar- 
rested at  gunpoint  by  Zambian  soldiers.  They 
were  later  freed. 

Victoria  Falls  Is  Rhodesia's  top  tourist  at- 
traction and  draws  thouands  of  visitors  every 
year. 


Zambia  Says  Inquiry  Is  On 
Lusaka,  Zambia,  May  16  (Agence  France- 
Presse) — A  Zambian  spokesman  said  here  to- 
day that  the  Government  was  Investigating 
"an  alleged  incident'  in  which  Zambian 
troops  were  reported  to  have  fired  on  tour- 
ists at  the  Zamblan-Rhodeslan  border  yes- 
terday. 

A  brief  statement  said  that  the  Investiga- 
tions were  being  carried  out  following  re- 
ports from  Salisbury  and  inquiries  from  the 
Canadian  High  Commission  and  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Lusaka. 

Both  missions  said  that  they  had  been  in 
touch  with  the  Zambian  Government  to 
seek  further  mformatlon.  their  information 
so  far  being  based  mainly  on  news  agency 
repKDrts. 

Canada  iDENnriEs  Victims 
Ottawa,  May  16  (Reuters) — Canada's  ex- 
ternal Aff.Jrs  Department  today  Identified 
the  two  Canadian  victims  as  Christine  Lois 
Sinclair.  20.  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  and  Marlon 
Iduma  Drljber,  19,  of  Rockwood.  Ontario. 

[From  the  Rhodesia  Herald.  Jan.  9,  1968) 
US.  Congressman  Says  Zambian  Threat- 
ened To  Capture  Him  at  Falls 
A  United  States  Congressman.  Mr.  John  R. 
Rarlck,  yesterday  described  an  incident  on 
the  Victoria  Falls  bridge  over  the  Zambezi 
River  in  which,  he  said,  he  was  threatened 
with  capture  by  a  Zambian  border  guard 
who  was  accompanied  by  armed  men.  Mr. 
Rarick  said  at  his  Salisbury  hotel  yesterday 
after  returning  from  a  tourist  trip  to  the 
Palls  on  Sunday  that  he  would  report  the 
incident  to  the  US.  Consulate  In  Salisbury 
and  would  seek  a  formal  protest  to  Z-imbia. 
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He  and  his  wife  were  among  a  party  of 
tourists,  mostly  Americans,  which  went  to 
the  Palls  bridge  In  the  early  afternoon.  They 
left  their  buses  on  the  Rhodeslan  side  and 
walked  on  to  the  bridge  to  take  photographs. 

'-"he  Congressman  said  that  they  were  ap- 
proached by  a  Zambian  official  in  uniform 
who,  addressing  Mr.  Rarlck  personally,  began 
to  shout  and  gesticulate  and  behave  aggres- 
sively. 

WHITE    LINE 

The  Congressman  said  the  official  adopted 
this  threatening  manner  Immediately — with- 
out explaining  anything  or  asking  anybody 
for  documents. 

Mr.  Rarick  said  the  official  pointed  to  a 
white  line  across  the  bridge  which,  until 
then,  had  meant  nothing  to  any  of  the  party, 
and  said:  "This  is  It.  If  you  come  across  here. 
I  will  capture  you." 

Mr.  Rarlck  said  today:  "I  tried  to  reason 
with  the  man.  But  he  didn't  seem  to  want  to 
listen  to  reason,  and  continued  to  shout  and 
make  threatening  gestures." 

While  this  was  going  on.  two  armed  men 
appeared — one  with  a  revolver  and  the  other 
with  a  rifle — and  the  party,  which  Included 
several  women,  made  its  way  back  to  the 
buses. 

Congressman  Rarlck  said  that  at  one  stage, 
standing  on  the  Rhodeslan  side  of  the  line, 
he  started  to  take  a  picture  of  the  Zambian 
official,  but  this  only  made  matters  worse. 

He  added:  "He  said  something  that 
sounded  to  me  like  a  threat  to  pull  me  across 
the  line  and  then  capture  me." 

He  said  that  although  it  was  later  possible 
to  describe  the  Incident  llghtheartedly,  the 
moment  was  a  nasty  one.  "Knowing  the 
mood  the  official  was  In — and  with  two 
armed  men  there  as  well — it  Is  not  pleasant 
to  think  of  what  could  have  happened." 

The  Zambian  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  in 
Lusaka  refused  to  comment  on  Congressman 
Rarlck's  report  of  the   incident. 
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Correspondence      From      Africa:      Chinese 

Communist  Subversion  in  Africa 

(By  Chi  Tel) 

Inside  Tanzania,  guns,  textbooks  for  bush 
land  classroms,  facilities  for  infantry  train- 
ing, the  Chinese  Communist  instructors,  and 
the  Chinese  Communist  workers  on  the 
Tanzam  Railways,  have  all  entered  that  coun- 
try through  Dar-es-Salaam.  capital  of  Tan- 
zania and  center  of  the  "liberation  struggle  ' 
movement  for  the  whole  of  southern  Africa. 

Tanzania  occupies  an  Important  position 
In  the  political  and  geographical  spheres  of 
the  African  continent.  With  an  area  of  nearly 
1.000.000  square  kilometers.  It  gained  Inde- 
pendence only  more  than  10  years  ago  but 
has  played  an  Important  role  In  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  and  has  become 
a  rallying  center  for  its  eight  neighboring 
nations. 

President  Nyerere  of  Tanzania  is  still  giv- 
ing political  asylum  to  former  Uganda  presi- 
dent Obote  and  Ugandan  refugees.  They  hope 
to  return  and  seize  political  power  they  lost 
to  president  Amln.  In  the  western  part  of 
Lake  Tanganyika  called  Klgoma.  there  are 
still  many  refugee.s  who  came  from  Zaire  and 
are  still  considered  by  President  Mobutu  as 
arch  enemies.  Many  Malawi  political  refugees 
who  are  living  in  Tanzania  have  shown  some 
friendly  attitude  toward  President  Banda 
but  are  preparing  for  an  uprising. 

However.  Tanzania's  most  striking  politi- 
cal stand  Is  Its  role  as  leader  In  the  libera- 
tion struggle  against  the  South  African 
whites.  This  position  has  given  the  Chinese 
Communists   a    firm   base    in    Africa. 

Zambia  and  Tanzania  are  different  in  their 
support  of  the  guerrilla  movement.  Zambia 
supplies  the  guerillas  combat  ba.ses  for  guer- 
rilla warfare  against  Rhodesia.  Tete  province 
of  Mozambique,  and  the  northern  part  of 
southwest    Africa    while    Tanzania    provides 


mostly  training,  logistics  and  supply  and 
moral  support. 

Zambia  also  has  close  ties  with  the  south 
African  economic  group  (Including  South 
Africa)  but  Tanzania  does  not.  Tanzania 
therefore  has  no  obligations  to  southern 
Africa.  It  belongs  entirely  to  black  Africa. 
Under  military  aid  from  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, It  can  openly  provide  military  sup- 
port to  the  organization  of   African   Unity. 

The  Executive  Secretariat  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Liberation  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  at  Dar-es-Salaam  ser-.es  also 
as  the  military  command  headquarters  for 
the  guerrillas  while  training  camps  and  bases 
scatter  all  over  Tanzania.  Each  unit  has  a 
representative  at  Dar-es-Salaam  to  maintain 
close  contact  with  the  Liberation  committee. 
New  recruits  from  various  countries  are  first 
gathered  at  a  training  station  8  miles  south- 
west of  Dar-es-Salaam  for  basic  military 
training.  After  selection,  the  well  qualified 
ones  are  sent  to  other  places  or  into  police 
academies  for  further  training  in  military 
aff'airs,  leadership  and  the  use  of  arms. 

The  Chinese  Communists  provide  some 
military  Instructors  but  most  of  the  train- 
ing is  conducted  under  Tanzania's  army  In- 
structors. In  order  to  effectively  familiarize 
the  new  recruits  with  the  environment,  most 
new  recruits  are  trained  within  Tanzaria. 
Only  the  very  best  get  a  chance  to  study 
further  abroad.  They  are  sent  to  the  Chinese 
mainland,  the  Soviet  Union,  North  Korea, 
Cuba,  and  nations  In  the  Balkans,  Alpers, 
Egypt,  Sudan  and  Nigeria.  Intensification  of 
training  in  Africa  started  after  the  high  level 
conference  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  held  last  year  at  Rabat.  Nigeria  was 
also  able  to  supply  the  guerrillas  with  train- 
ing facilities  and  extra  military  equipment 
for  terrorist  activities  after  the  civil  war 
ended  there. 

Guerrilla  organizations  inside  Tanzania 
may  have  from  hundred  to  several  hundred 
people.  One  of  the  largest  has  a  membership 
of  over  ten  thousand.  They  receive  daily 
training  and  participate  In  attacks  on  the 
northeastern  provinces  of  Mozambique.  They 
can  freely  camp  and  launch  combat  activi- 
ties in  Tanzania  and  in  the  Tanzania-Mo- 
zambique border  areas.  They  engage  in  sur- 
prise attacks  on  the  guerrilla  forces  In  Rho- 
desia. The  border  areas  serve  as  their  retreat 
bases. 

Most  of  the  supplies  and  military  equip- 
ment reach  them  through  Dar-es-Salaam. 
Supplies  to  the  largest  guerrilla  organization 
go  further  south  to  a  port  near  the  Mozam- 
bique border.  The  supplies  are  then  distrib- 
uted to  the  inland  border  area  bases.  Some 
supplies  go  directly  to  Zambia  or  to  the 
border  area  of  Malawi  to  Tete  province  in 
Mozambique  via  the  Tanzam  Railway.  The 
largest  guerrilla  organization  ow^ns  its  own 
truck  convoy  and  has  increased  this  fieet  by 
30  Soviet  and  foreign  made  trucks.  The  Tan- 
zanlan  army  also  lielps  transportation  of 
guerrilla  supplies. 

The  guerrUlas  often  launch  attacks  on 
Tete  province  because  of  that  area's  strategic 
and  political  importance.  It  also  has  rich 
mineral  resources  and  a  lot  of  white  farmers. 
Most  Important  is  that  It  constitutes  a  po- 
litical threat  to  Malawi. 

The  guerrillas  must  depend  upon  Dar-es- 
Salaam  for  their  supplies.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist supply  ships  often  visit  the  port. 
According  to  statistics,  for  ten  days  last  De- 
cember, there  were  at  least  four  Chinese 
Communist  s'.-.lps  anchored  In  the  port.  These 
ships  were  all  reported  In  the  port  logs  and 
the  looal  newspapers.  These  ships  brought 
supplies  for  the  construction  of  the  Tanzam 
Railway,  and  military  equipment  including 
tanks  and  field  artillery.  Ships  were  cf  the 
10.000-ton  cla.ss.  ITiey  enjoyed  free  entry 
without  customs  inspection  and  priority  in 
docking  privilege.  They  were  often  unloaded 
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at  night  under  heavy  security  guard  and 
most  of  these  ships  were  armed.  About  every 
ten  days  a  passenger  ship  arrived  with  some 
600  Chinese  Communist  workers.  They  also 
took  black  passengers  to  the  Chinese  main- 
land. 

The  Chinese  Communist  cadres  were  very 
Infiuencial  in  the  training  of  guerrilla 
fighters.  They  even  thought  of  organizing  the 
guerrillas  under  one  central  authority  but 
failed.  They  also  tried  to  force  Nyerere  to 
follow  the  Maoist  political  line.  The  Chinese 
Communist  tactics  Is  first  to  offer  some  mili- 
tary aid  and  then  apply  political  pressure. 
Because  of  their  efforts  In  building  the  Tan- 
zam Railway,  repairing  part  of  the  highways 
that  lead  to  Zambia,  and  helping  protect  the 
oil  pipelines  that  lead  to  Zambia,  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  established  a  strong  foot- 
hold In  Tanzania.  Their  mUltary  aid  and 
training  of  the  new  recruits  and  the  Tan- 
zanlan  army  have  turned  many  of  the  Tan- 
zanlan  army  members  into  pro-Pelplng 
elements. 

The  Chinese  Communists  will  assist  the 
Tanzanlan  government  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand the  port  of  Dar-es-Salaam  after  com- 
pletion of  the  Tanzam  Railway  probably  next 
year.  They  will  also  help  that  government 
buUd  a  naval  base  and  thus  Increase  their 
infiuence  with  Zambia.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  already  helped  in  Improving  the 
500-kUometer-long  highway  from  Lusaka  to 
Mongu.  Active  support  of  the  guerrilla's  ter- 
rorist activities  and  Increasing  Influence  in 
other  African  nations  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  enabled  them  to 
exercise  control  in  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity.  Under  the  Influence  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  terrorist  activities  will 
become  more  and  more  Intense,  and  the 
longer  these  activities  continue  the  more 
heated  will  the  conflict  in  south  Africa 
become. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMNESTY— NO! 


THE  "ANSEL  GIBBS" 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  learned  of  a  most  inter- 
esting and,  I  thhik,  significant  project 
underway  in  Massachusetts,  which  my 
colleagues  should  take  note  of. 

A  group  from  New  Bedford.  Mass. 
have  mounted  an  expedition  to  Northern 
Canada  to  attempt  the  salvage  of  a  long- 
lost  American  whaling  ship,  the  Ansel 
Gibbs. 

The  expedition  was  conceived  and 
brought  to  life  by  Alexander  and  Suzanne 
Byron  of  Marion,  Mass..  together  with 
the  enthusiastic  assistance  of  a  number 
of  Massachusetts  residents.  They  all 
share  in  a  dedication  to  recovering  the 
whaler,  restoring  the  ship  and  placing  it 
on  display  as  a  memorial  to  the  proud 
Americans  who  have  gone  dowTi  to  the 
ships  year  in  and  year  out  in  a  constant 
renewal  of  the  classic  struggle  of  man 
against  sea. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  been 
exceptionally  cooperative  in  assisting  the 
Byron  expedition,  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts  join  me  in 
wishing  the  party  success  in  this  most 
difficult  and  inspiring  effort. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Ansel  Gibbs  lives  again  proudly,  for 
Americans  to  visit  and  remember. 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  in  recent  days  about  the 
question  of  granting  amnesty  to  those 
young  men  who  either  evaded  the  draft 
or  deserted  from  the  Army  in  protest 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Much  more 
will  be  said  about  this  subject  in  the 
future. 

Many  who  advocate  amnesty  do  so  out 
of  what  they  genuinely  consider  to  be 
a  spirit  of  forgiveness.  The  war  is  now 
over,  they  argue,  and  in  order  to  bind 
up  the  divisive  wounds  which  we  have 
suffered  from  it,  amnesty  should  be 
granted  to  those  who  opposed  it  and  ex- 
pressed their  opposition  in  the  form  of 
evasion  or  desertion. 

This  viewpoint,  however,  seems  to 
ignore  many  important  considerations 
and  tends  to  simplify  what  is,  in  fact,  a 
far  more  complex  question,  with  con- 
sequences far  more  serious  than  many 
believe. 

Discussing  this  question,  Wayne  H. 
Valis,  assistant  to  the  director  of  legis- 
lative analysis  of  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search, points  out  that — 

A  grant  of  amnesty  to  draft  evaders  and 
deserters,  especlalU  at  this  time,  would 
achieve  neither  harmony  nor  reconciliation, 
but  would  Instead  reaggravate  tensions  and 
divisions  In  our  land  that  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  ebb.  Amnesty  would  violate 
historic  precedent,  weaken  respect  for  law 
and  cause  morale  problems  for  our  armed 
forces.  If  granted  on  a  "blanket"  basis  to  all 
deserters  and  draft  reslsters  it  would  violate 
fundamental  concepts  of  justice  and  moral- 
ity, causing  great  resentment.  .  . 

At  a  time  when  there  is  growing  dis- 
respect for  law,  a  policy  of  amnesty 
would  weaken  even  further  the  concept 
of  a  society  in  which  the  law  is  applied 
equally  to  all  citizens. 

Mr.  Valis  notes  that — 

Amnesty  would  .  .  .  weaken  the  rule  of 
law,  for  no  civilized  society  can  operate  If 
Its  members  may  pick  and  choose  the  laws 
they  will  obey.  "Ekjual  protection  of  the 
law"  provides  that  no  one  be  discriminated 
against,  or  in  favor  of.  before  the  law.  Am- 
nesty would  favor  a  whole  group,  releasing 
it  from  some  of  the  most  Important  duties 
of  citizenship. 

As  the  national  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject proceeds,  it  is  important  that  all 
points  of  view  be  carefully  considered. 
Mr.  Valis,  who  formerly  served  as  eastern 
director  for  the  Intercollegiate  Studies 
Institute  and  as  editor  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Review,  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  this  discussion. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  article  by  Wayne  Valis  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  23,  1973.  issue  of 
the  Catholic  Virginian,  and  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

Amnesty — No ! 
(By  Wayne  H.  Valis) 

A  grant  of  amnesty  to  draft  evaders  and 
deserters,  especially  at  this  time,  would 
achieve  neither  harmony  nor  reconciliation. 
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but  would  Instead  reaggravate  tensions  and 
divisions  in  our  land  that  have  only  recently 
begun  to  ebb.  Amnesty  would  violate  histori- 
cal precedent,  weaken  respect  for  law  and 
cause  morale  problems  for  our  armed  forces. 
If  granted  on  a  "blanket"  basis  to  all  de- 
serters and  draft  reslsters  it  would  violate 
fundamental  concepts  of  justice  and  moral- 
ity, causing  great  resentment  among  the 
American  people. 

The  size  of  the  problem  should  first  be 
put  in  proper  perspective.  Despite  much 
rhetoric  about  a  younger  generation's  oppos- 
ing America's  commitment  In  Vietnam,  over 
2.5  million  men  sen-ed  in  Vietnam  and  an- 
other million  in  other  areas,  while  only  7,000 
to  10.000  (or  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent ) 
fled  to  Canada  or  Sweden  (February,  1973. 
•New  York  Times").  The  number  of  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters  in  the  U.S.  Is  also 
small,  with  only  4.448  draft  violators  and 
about  1.50O  anti-war  deserters  at  large,  ac- 
cording to  recent  FBI  and  Pentagon  statistics. 
Thus  there  is  no  lost  generation  living  In 
exile  or  hiding  "underground:"  the  problem 
Is  small,  limited  to  a  minute  percentage  of 
our  young. 

The  most  Important  reason  for  opposing 
amnesty  is  that  it  would  sorely  divide  the 
American  people.  Seven  out  of  10  Americans 
(Gallup  Poll.  3  5  73)  oppose  amnesty,  and 
the  Issue  reflects  the  most  basic  and  deeply 
felt  attitudes  Americans  have  about  their 
country  and  the  meaning  of  citizenship.  Many 
anti-war  and  pro-amnesty  spokesmen  have 
explained  their  position  on  the  Vietnam  War 
in  moral  terms,  alleging  that  America's  role 
In  the  war  was  Immoral  and  unjust,  that 
her  presidents  were  "mad"  or  "murderers," 
that  the  real  heroes  were  the  draft-dodgers, 
deserters  and  protesters. 

Most  Americans  emphatically  reject  these 
claims.  They  believe  that  America's  Vietnam 
effort  was  honorable  and  that  their  sons 
performed  nobly  and  unselfishly — as  shown 
by  the  outpourings  of  joy  and  love  upon 
the  return  of  our  POWs.  The  majority  op- 
poses amnesty  because  it  would  be  Interpreted 
as  vindication  of  those  who  denigrate  Amer- 
ica. They  see  little  love  or  charity — little  de- 
sire for  healing  reconciliation— In  these 
critics  who  continue  to  proclaim  their  moral 
superiority,  or.  like  Father  Philip  Berrlgan, 
to  call  returning  POWs  "criminals"  and  "de- 
stroyers." 

These  harsh  and  unjustifiable  views  of 
America  were  decisively  repudiated  In  Novem- 
ber, to  seemingly  •'legitimize"  them  now  by 
an  amnesty  would  be  abhorrent  to  three- 
quarters  of  our  citizens  and  would  strain 
the  fabric  of  our  society. 

Societies  are  delicate  creations,  beset  by 
numerous  tensions  and  strains  which  states- 
men must  minimize  In  order  to  prevent  dis- 
ruption. This  can  now  best  be  done  by  letting 
passions  cool,  by  promoting  a  spirit  of  re- 
flection which  will  allow  all  Americans  to 
rediscover  their  common  concerns. 

To  many  Americans  an  amnesty  now  would 
undermine  long-established  concepts  of 
fairness  and  equity  and  would  dishonor  the 
memory  of  those  who  fought  and  died  for 
their  country.  For  every  deserter  and  draft 
evader  who  avoided  service,  another  young 
man  had  to  go.  Moreover,  those  who  fled  now 
ask  their  government  to  declare  tliat  they 
were  right  and  that  those  who  gave  their 
lives  were  morally  insensitive  and  wToug, 
indeed,  that  they  died  needlessly  and  in 
vain  Any  such  declaration  would  be  politi- 
cally and  morally  wrong  and  would  have  a 
grave  effect  on  our  nation. 

Blanket  amnesty  would  undermine  fun- 
damental concepts  of  justice.  Under  our  sys- 
tem every  accused  person  is  tried  on  the 
merits  of  his  own  individual  case,  with  great 
consideration  of  ciTcumstance  and  moiifa- 
tion.  A  general  amnesty  makes  no  distinc- 
tions between  those  who  deserted  or  evaded 
because  they  were  criminals  and  those  who 
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did  so  for  political  reasons.  Defense  Depart- 
ment studies  have  shown  that  two-thirds  of 
all  deserters  are  common  criminals  and  most 
others  mental  cases.  The  1947  Amnesty  Board 
found  that  only  6  per  cent  of  all  desertions 
were  for  reasons  of  "conscientious  convic- 
tion," and  recent  investigation  indicates  this 
flgtire  may  have  dropped  to  less  than  5  per 
cent. 

Violators  who  wish  to  take  their  places  In 
society  may  now  go  before  our  courts  to 
show  why  each  chose  his  particular  course 
of  action  and  to  demonstrate  extenuating 
circumstances  or  motivation.  For  those  con- 
victed there  are  elaborate  procedural  safe- 
guards if  they  wish  to  appeal.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  our  courts  are  dealing  very 
leniently  with  those  who  turn  themselves  In. 
Last  year.  4,900  alleged  draft  violators  were 
prosecuted;  only  1,640  were  convicted.  Of 
these,  1.200  were  put  on  probation,  generally 
on  condition  they  perform  alternative  public 
service  for  from  one  to  three  years.  Fewer 
than  500  received  prison  sentences.  It  Is  clear 
that  our  Judicial  system  can  deal  with  this 
problem  without  any  blanket  amnesty. 

Amnesty  would  also  weaken  the  rule  of 
law,  for  no  civilized  society  can  operate  if  Its 
members  may  pick  and  choose  the  laws  they 
will  obey.  "Equal  protection  of  the  law"  pro- 
vides that  no  one  be  discriminated  against, 
or  In  favor  of.  before  the  law.  Amnesty  would 
favor  a  whole  group,  releasing  It  from  some 
of  the  most  Important  duties  of  citizenship. 

Those  who  claim  they  were  demonstrating 
principled  civil  dlsot)edience  should  remem- 
ber that  Ohandl,  Thoreau,  and  Martin  Luther 
King  made  It  clear  that  true  civil  dlsobedl- 
ents  must  be  wUllng  to  accept  punishment 
to  demonstrate  their  moral  beliefs.  It  Is  In- 
tellectually and  morally  Indefensible  to  vio- 
late the  law  and  then  demand  to  go  unpun- 
ished on  grounds  of  moral  superiority. 

Amnesty  could  also  adversely  affect  na- 
tional security.  It  would  set  a  bad  precedent 
and  might  undermine  the  morale  and  sense 
of  obligation  of  men  serving  In  the  armed 
services.  It  would  practically  nulllTy  the  penal 
sanctions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  If  a 
failure  crisis  should  make  It  necessary  to 
relnstltute  the  draft,  a  recent  amnesty  might 
convince  some  Inductees  that  they  had  little 
to  lose  by  avoiding  service.  CertaUiiy,  no 
country  can  survive  that  encourages  every 
citizen  to  decide  for  himself  when  he  will  or 
won't  participate  In  a  particular  war.  Under 
such  conditions  no  country  could  conduct  a 
credible  foreign  policy. 

Amnesty  also  violates  precedent  and  tra- 
dition. Most  of  the  37  amnesties  In  U.S.  his- 
tory were  given  to  persons  who  were  In  no 
way  comparable  to  today's  violators  (I.e..  Con- 
federate soldiers,  polygamous  Mormons,  ex- 
convlcts  who  served  In  World  War  11  etc.). 
Deserters  have  received  "amnesties"  from 
President  Jefferson's  time  on,  but  always  on 
condition  that  they  first  pay  a  penalty  In 
most  cases.  U.S.  presidents.  Including  Lin- 
coln, have  required  deserters  to  surrender, 
rejoin  their  units,  and  serve  out  their  terms. 
Many  had  to  first  serve  prison  terms,  and 
some  lost  their  U.S.  citizenship  for  about  five 
years.  There  were  no  amnesties  of  any  kind 
after  the  Korean  War  or  World  War  I,  and  It 
was  not  until  1933  that  President  Roosevelt 
pardoned  World  War  I  violators  of  dralt  and 
espionage  laws — and  then  only  after  they 
had  completed  their  sentences.  Two  years 
after  World  War  11  President  Truman  set  up 
an  amnesty  board  to  review  punishments  of 
men  who  had  been  tried  and  convicted  of 
evasion  and  other  violations.  The  board  rec- 
ommended pardons  In  only  1,523  of  15,803 
cases  reviewed.  Strictly  speaking  then,  there 
has  never  been  general  amnesty  for  deserters 
and  evaders. 

Finally,  charity  and  understanding  are 
vital  elements  of  civilized  life,  but  they  must 
be  extended  to  the  law-abiding  majority  as 
well  as  the  minority  of  violators.  For  Its  part. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  U.S.  has  been  extremely  generous  In  rec- 
ognizing claims  of  conscientious  objectors 
and  in  dealing  with  draft  violators.  Unfor- 
tunately the  anti-war  movement  has  not 
reciprocated.  The  government  should  con- 
tinue its  humane,  but  firm,  policy,  for  only 
In  this  way  will  true  harmony  and  recon- 
ciliation be  restored. 
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ART  HOPPE  STRIKES  AGAIN 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  15  I  entered  in  the  Record 
an  item  by  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
columnist  Art  Hoppe.  The  column,  which 
related  to  the  Watergate  situation,  con- 
tained some  persuasive  logic  mixed  in 
with  a  heavy  dose  of  humor  to  make  it 
easily  digestible,  even  for  supporters  of 
the  current  administration,  many  of 
whom  seem  to  have  nervous  stomachs 
these  days. 

Yesterday  I  received  in  the  mail  an- 
other Art  Hoppe  column,  sent  to  me  by 
a  constituent  who  wrote  that  anyone  who 
appreciated  the  column  I  entered  in  the 
Record  on  the  15th  would  also  appre- 
ciate this  one.  After  reading  it.  I  quite 
agree,  and  so  I  would  like  to  share  with 
our  colleagues  today  this  second  col- 
umn, which  was  clipped  from  the  River- 
side Press  &  Enterprise  on  or  about 
May  7. 

The  column  follows : 

Bird?  Plane?  No.  It's  Sitpertex! 

Is  it  a  bird?  Is  it  a  plane?  No.  It's  .  .  . 
Supertex ! 

Faster  than  a  depletion  allowance,  stronger 
than  an  oil  import  quota,  able  to  leap  over 
party  lines  In  a  single  bound.  It's  .  .  .  Super- 
tex! 

Disguised  as  a  humble  Democratic  Texas 
millionaire  named  John  Connally,  no  one 
knows  our  hero  Is  really  Supertex — not  even 
his  attractive  secretary,  Lotus  Lane. 

There  she  is  now.  dabbing  her  tears  as  she 
enters  his  modest  block-long  office. 

Lotus:  Oh.  Mr.  Connally,  I  can't  help  feel- 
ing sorry  for  poor  Dick  and  Pat.  Their  ex- 
pensive spread  back  East  Is  under  water. 
Their  top  hands  are  deserting  them.  And 
they're  surrounded  by  mean  old  elitist  gos- 
sips who  keen  sniping  at  them. 

John:  Well,  now  honey,  that  Dick's  a 
mighty  rich  and  powerful  feller.  I  reckon 
he  can  take  care  of  hlsself. 

Lotus  (angrily  stamping  her  foot  and 
storming  out) :  Oh,  you  Democrats  are  all 
alike.  You  don't  give  a  flg  for  poor.  rich,  pow- 
erful people  In  trouble.  I  sure  wish  Supertex 
were  here. 

John  (to  himself)  :  Lotus  is  right.  This 
sounds  like  a  Job  for  .  .  .  Supertex  i 

(Stepping  Into  the  telephone  building  he 
owns  next  to  his  office.  John  whips  off  his 
Democratic  vicuna  Jacket  to  reveal  under- 
neath a  Republican  cloth  coat  with  a  flag 
pin  In  the  lapel — the  uniform  of  .  .  .  Super- 
tex! With  the  speed  of  a  Lear  Jet.  he  Is  soon 
at  the  side  of  Dick  and  Pat — both  of  whom 
are  tretMllng  water.) 

Dick:  Look.  Pat.  It's  .  .  .  Supertex! 

Pat:  Oh,  Dick.  Just  knowing  he's  come  to 
help  us  In  our  seventh  crisis  gives  me  the 
strength  to  go  on. 

Supertex:  After  surveying  the  scene  with 
my  20-20  vision,  my  100  I.Q.  brain  tells  me 
that  some  sneaky  varmints  have  tried  to  flood 


you  out  of  your  expensive  spread  hereby 
opening  up  your  Watergate. 

Dick:  "Vou  mean  people  I  trusted?  I  can't 
believe  it! 

Sup)ertex:  You  better  believe  it,  son.  But 
dont  worry.  The  first  thing  Is  to  shut  off 
the  Watergate.  There!  That  takes  care  of 
that. 

Dick:  You  mean  our  troubles  with  that 
Watergate  are  over? 

Supertex:  Just  don't  ever  mention  It  again. 

Pat:  But,  Supertex,  the  elitist  gossips  are 
still  sniping  at  us. 

Supertex:  No  need  to  worry,  ma'am.  Using 
the  amazing  powers  of  my  sliver  tongue.  I'll 
lay  "em  low.  Take  that  for  America,  you  dirty 
rats! 

A  Portly  Figure  (crumpling)  Aaaggghhh! 

Dick:  Excuse  me,  Supertex,  but  I  think 
you  Just  got  our  beloved  foreman,  Splro. 

Supertex:  Never  mind,  son.  Now  that  you 
got  me,  you  won't  be  needing  him. 

Pat:  Oh,  Supertex,  how  can  we  ever  repay 
you? 

Supertex:  No  need,  ma'am.  My  only  duty 
Is  to  help  the  rich  and  powerful  In  their  time 
of  trouble.  And  by  the  way,  when's  your 
lease  up  on  this  here  expensive  spread? 

Dick  (gratefully  shaking  his  hand)  :  In 
three  years,  Supertex.  After  that,  the  place 
Is  yours.  But  tell  me  one  thing:  what  strange, 
mystic  wisdom  made  you  pick  this  precise 
moment  to  come  to  our  rescue  after  all  these 
years? 

Supertex  (hand  over  his  heart)  :  Why,  The 
Secret  Code  that's  the  source  of  all  my  amaz- 
ing powers. 

Dick:  What's  that? 

Supertex:  Buy  low,  sell  high. 


U.N.  PHILATELISTS  COME  TO 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
will  play  host  to  the  United  Nations 
Postal  Administration  and  stage  a  United 
Nations  stamp  exhibit  in  Washington, 
D.C.  may  raise  many  profound  questions 
as  to  where  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is 
headed. 

Little  consolation  is  found  in  the  ex- 
hibit which  includes  copies  of  the  Postal 
Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations.  American  tax- 
payers who  read  the  Postal  Agreement 
may  find  it  of  interest  that  we  are  foot- 
ing the  bill  for  U.N.  Post  Office,  includ- 
ing "all  staff,  equipment,  and  other  serv- 
ices and  facilities  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  operate  the  United  Nations  Post 
Office." 

Like  the  ancient  adage  that  no  house 
is  big  enough  for  two  families,  so  it  can 
be  said  that  no  country  is  big  enough 
to  house  two  sovereigns.  In  the  logical 
conclusion,  the  international  sovereign 
must  eventually  asurp  the  national  sov- 
ereign. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  replace  U.S. 
postage  stamps  with  U.N.  postage  stamps 
is  to  change  one  letter.  The  U.N.  dollar 
does  not  officially  exist  as  such,  the  U.N. 
postage  stamp  and  the  U.N.  Postal  Ad- 
ministration are  already  in  existence  and 
internationally  established. 
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I  Include  a  U.S.  Postal  Service  news 
release  as  follows: 

Postal  Sebvicz  News  Release 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  announced  today 
that  the  United  Nations  Postal  Administra- 
tion will  stage  an  exhibit  In  the  Philatelic 
Exhibition  Room  at  the  Postal  Service  Head- 
quarters from  June  1  through  June  30. 

Titled  "Stamps  for  Peace."  the  exhibit  will 
be  open  to  the  public  from  9 :  00  a.m.  through 
6:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Saturday. 

A  ceremony  dedicating  the  opening  of  the 
exhibit  wUl  be  held  In  the  Postmaster  Gen- 


eral s  Reception  Room  on  the  third  floor  of 
Postal  Service  headquarters  at  11:00  a.m. 
on  June  1.  Attendance  will  be  by  Invitation 
only. 

The  exhibit  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of 
large  and  small  panels.  One  panel  will  con- 
tain copies  of  the  Postal  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 
Displayed  In  another  panel  will  be  all  UN 
stamps  which  have  been  Issued,  including 
those  Issued  In  1973.  All  UN  first  day  cachets 
which  have  been  Issued  will  be  shown  In 
another    set    of    panels. 

Also  depicted  will  be  the  process  of  design. 


selection  and  Issuance  of  UN  stamps  tmd 
other  typical  UN  activities  which  are  de- 
scribed by  stamps. 

Progressive  proofs  wll  be  shown  of  several 
UN  Issues,  Including  two  which  highlight  the 
social  problems  of  racial  discrimination  and 
drug  abuse. 

A  projector  will  operate  continuously  dur- 
ing the  exhibit,  showing  reproductions  of  UN 
stamps  on  a  screen.  Thirty  by  forty  inch 
blowups  of  UN  stamps  will  also  be  displayed, 
and  pamphlets  and  other  Information  will 
be  available  to  the  public. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Unless  the  Lord  builds  the  house, 
those  who  build  it  labor  in  vain. — Psalms 
127:  1. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  hast  cre- 
ated us  with  minds  to  think,  hearts  to 
love,  and  wills  to  choose  the  right,  we 
bow  our  heads  before  this  altar  of  prayer 
set  up  by  our  fathers  at  our  Nation's 
birth  that  we  may  feel  Thy  presence 
near  and  be  assured  of  Thy  love  as  we 
endeavor  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
present  hour.  Breathe  into  our  hearts 
and  into  the  hearts  of  our  people  the 
generosity  of  good  living  and  the  great- 
ness of  genuine  faith. 

Guide  and  direct  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  that  their  ac- 
tions may  be  just,  fair,  and  kind,  and 
that  our  Nation  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  may  benefit  by  their  wise  deci- 
sions. In  all  humility  and  faith  may  they 
lead  our  citizens  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  in  the  paths  of  justice,  peace,  and 
good  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  wTiting  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Marks,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also 
Informed  the  House  that  on  May  16, 
1973.  the  President  approved  and  signed 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  J  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Financing  of  Postsecondary  Education 
and  the  period  within  which  It  must  make 
Its  flnnl  report. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture; which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

WASHINGTON,  D.C, 

May  23,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 

House  of  Reprssentatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
May  22,  1973.  considered  and  unanimously 
approved  the  following  work  plans  for  water- 
shed projects  which  were  transmitted  to  you 
by  Executive  Communication  759.  93d  Con- 
gress, and  referred  to  this  Committee: 

Bacon  Creek,  Iowa 

Carbon  Hill,  Montana 

Cow  Creek,  Oklahoma 

Oolenoy  River,  South  Carolina 

Tallulah  Creek,  North  Carolina 

Attached  are  Committee  resolutions  with 
respect  to  these  projects. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am, 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  R.  Poage,  Chairman. 


THE  PROHIBITED  KNIFE  ACT 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  inci- 
dent this  weekend  in  which  two  youths 
from  my  district  were  stabbed — one  fa- 
tally— with  a  long-bladed  folding  knife. 
This  is  the  kind  of  tragedy  which  I  be- 
lieve could  have  been  avoided  if  we  had 
tough  knife  control  legislation  on  the 
books. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  the  Pro- 
hibited Knife  Act  which  would  strength- 
en Federal  knife  control  legislation.  For 
the  last  4  years  I  have  urged  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  to  ban  the  sale  and 
manufacture  and  possession  of  the  most 
easily  accessible  weapons  in  our  sixiety — 
switchblade,  gravity,  and  long-bladed 
folding  knives.  These  deadly  knives  are 
sold  indiscriminately  and  displayed 
openly  and  grotesquely  in  gleaming 
showcases  to  attract  prospective  buj'ers. 

Switchblade  knives,  gravity  knives. 
and  long-bladed  folding  knives  have  no 
legitimate  purpose  or  use  for  which  other 
knives  are  not  better  suited.  Soortsmen. 
fishermen,  and  the  industrv  it.self  have 
borne  me  out  on  this.  I  am  talking  about 
those  weapons  whose  only  purpose  is  vio- 
lence. 


Knives  are  the  second  most  often  used 
weapon  in  murder  cases.  This  is  the 
proof  that  the  Switchblade  Knife  Act  of 
1958  is  grossly  inefifective  In  curbing  the 
availability  of  these  knives. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
7670,  MARITIME  PROGRAMS  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  7670,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection? 


PRINTING  OF  EULOGIES  AND  EN- 
COMIUMS OF  THE  LATE  PRESI- 
DENT HARRY  S  TRUMAN 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  submit  a  privileged 
report  iRept.  No.  93-229)  on  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  110> 
providing  for  the  printing,  as  a  House 
document,  of  eulogies  and  encomiums  of 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry-  S  Truman,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conciu-rent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  110 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  eulogies  and  encomiums  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  Harry  S 
Truman,  as  expressed  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate.  Such  publication 
to  Include  the  text  of  the  funeral  service 
held  In  Independence,  Missouri,  as  well  as  the 
prayers  and  scriptural  selections  delivered  at 
the  memorial  service  on  January  5,  1973.  at 
the  Washington  Cathedral;  and  that  thirty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies 
shall  be  printed,  of  which  twenty-two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty  shall  be  for  the 
use  cf  the  House  of  Representatives  and  ten 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  The  copy  shall  be  prepared  and 
bound  In  such  style  as  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  may  direct. 
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The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  REVISED  EDITION  OF 
"THE  CAPITOL" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  submit  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  93-230)  on  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  132)  to 
provide  for  the  printing,  as  a  House 
document,  of  a  revised  edition  of  "The 
Capitol,"  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  132 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  with  Illustra- 
tions, a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol", 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing;  and  that  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  thousand  additional  cop- 
ies shall  be  printed,  of  which  four  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  thousand  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
thirty  thousand  copies  shsdl  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  5,  delete  "sixty-nine"  and  In- 
sert "seventy-two". 

Lines  6  and  7,  delete  "thirty-nine"  and 
Insert  "forty-two". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  THE  COMPILATION  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  LAWS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port iReport  No.  93-231)  on  the  con- 
current resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  200)  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  compila- 
tion of  the  social  security  laws  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  200 

Resohed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring} .  That  the  compila- 
tion of  the  social  security  laws,  prepared  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  and  that  five 
hundred  additional  copies  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  House  Document  Room,  and  that 
two  thousand  additional  copies  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3.  immediately  after  "pre- 
pared" Insert  "in  two  volumes". 

Page  1,  line  8.  Immediately  after  the  period 
Insert  the  following:  "Three  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  of  volume  I  and 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  volume  II 
shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate." 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENT  NATIONAL  COR- 
PORATION FOR  HOUSING  PART- 
NERSHIPS AND  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  PARTNERSHIP— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  Public  Law  90-448.  I 
am  transmitting  herewith  the  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  independent  Na- 
tional Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships and  the  National  Housing  Partner- 
ship. It  covers  the  period  of  January  1, 
1972-December  31.  1972. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  29,  1973. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  BOARD  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1972— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  iH.  DOC.  NO.  93-27) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustra- 
tions: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  hereby  transmit  to  you  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

During  the  period  covered,  railroad 
retirement  and  survivor  benefits  were 
paid  to  more  than  one  million  benefici- 
aries and  totaled  $2.1  billion;  railroad 
unemployment  and  sickness  insurance 
benefits  totaling  over  $120  million  were 
paid  to  over  360.000  claimants. 

This  document  is  of  added  interest 
now  that  the  Congress  has  instructed 
railroad  management  and  labor,  and  re- 
tirees, through  negotiations,  to  recom- 
mend a  plan  that  would  protect  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system.  Such  a  plan  must  take  into 
consideration  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Railroad  Retirement,  a 
synopsis  of  which  is  included  in  this 
annual  report. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May   29,   1973. 


PLAY  BALL 


(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  briefly 
at  this  time  to  express  my  sincere  and 


enthusiastic  congratulations  to  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Danzansky  and  his  associates  for 
their  successful  efforts  to  bring  baseball 
back  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

My  appreciation,  and  that  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  thousands  of  baseball 
fans  in  the  Washington  area,  also  goes  to 
our  distinguished  colleagues.  Bernie  Sisk. 
Frank  Horton.  Joel  Broyhill.  the  very 
capable  Mayor  Walter  Washington,  and 
several  others  who  played  active  roles  in 
getting  Washington  back  in  the  baseball 
business. 

And  I  am  especially  happy  to  see  that 
it  is  a  National  League  ballclub — the  San 
Diego  Padres — that  is  coming  to  Wash- 
ington, and  that  its  new  owners  are  a 
group  of  dedicated  men  who  are  com- 
munity minded  and  who  are  committed 
to  making  baseball  a  good  thing  again 
in  Washington. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber. I  spoke  in  this  Chamber  in  August  of 
1971  about  the  need  for  a  major  league 
baseball  team  here  in  Washington,  short- 
ly after  the  Washington  Senators  were 
so  abruptly  moved  to  Texas. 

To  see  that  keen  desire  realized  today, 
or  nearly  so  with  only  the  National 
League  owners'  approval  to  be  obtained, 
is  a  most  gratifying  and  exciting  experi- 
ence for  me. 

As  a  former  National  Leaguer  myself. 
I  welcome  the  Padres  to  Washington.  I 
salute  their  new  owners,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  1974  season  when  those  fa- 
miliar but  still  exciting  words — "play 
ball" — are  heard  again  in  Washington. 


AMENDING  PAR  VALUE  MODIFICA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  408  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  408 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6912)  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modification 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  408 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  6912.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  official  value  of  the  dollar  at 
a  level   reflecting   the  current   market 
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value  declared  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  last  February  12. 

H.R.  6912  authorizes  and  directs  the 
establishment  of  a  new  par  value  of  the 
dollar,  one  dollar  equal  to  0.828948  spe- 
cial drawing  right,  or.  in  terms  of  gold, 
forty-two  and  two-ninths  dollars  per 
fine  troy  ounce  of  gold.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  is  to  establish  a  new  par  value 
for  the  dollar  of  10  percent  less  than 
provided  in  Public  Law  92-268,  92d  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  6912  also  repeals  prohibitions 
against  private  citizen  purchase,  hold- 
ing and  selling  of  gold,  at  a  date  to  be 
determined  by  the  President. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
two  billion,  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  to  be  committed  to  international 
development  lending  institutions,  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  and  certain 
dollar  obligations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Of  this  total.  $25  mil- 
lion will  be  kept  in  a  contingency  reserve. 

Many  of  us  might  not  be  particuljirly 
for  it.  but.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  failure  to 
act  favorably  on  this  legislation  mi^ht 
stimulate  speculation  in  the  monetary 
markets  and  place  the  dollar  again  in 
some  difficulty.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  pass  H.R.  6912.  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  408  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  6912. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man says  we  have  a  responsibility  to  pass 
this  bill.  I  assume  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  consider  most  legislation  that  comes 
before  us,  but  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand the  emphasis  on  "responsibility  to 
pass  this  bill."  since  apparently  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  took  place  on 
February  12. 

So  that  devaluation  is  as  of  today  a  fact 
of  life,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  As  I  said  in  my  remarks, 
I  personally  regret  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing to  act  in  this  matter. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  incumbent 
administration  has  put  us  in  the  posi- 
tion where  we  are  going  to  have  to  dis- 
charge our  responsibilities.  They  have 
put  us  into  a  position  where  we  have  no 
other  course  of  action  available  to  us, 
because  of  what  they  have  done,  but  to 
act  to  prevent  further  devaluation  from 
arising. 

I  would  like  to.  if  I  may.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Gonzalez*  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  han- 
dled this  matter  in  the  legislative  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction,  and  ask  him 
if  he  would  like  to  comment  upon  the 
points  which  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has  raised. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  such 
timie  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 


the   gentleman,    and   I   appreciate   his 
courtesy. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  has  answered  the  question  as 
factually  and  cogently  as  it  can  be  an- 
swered. This  does  reflect  a  post  hoc  ac- 
tion in  light  of  the  announcement  of 
February  12  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  are  then 
after  the  fact — and  long  after  the  fact — 
now  considering  an  action  taken  by  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  in  which 
we  have  no  part  whatsoever  and  which 
involves  a  minimum  of  $2,250  million;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  this  out 
in  our  report.  This  is  identical,  as  to  the 
modus  operandus,  as  happened  last  year 
at  the  time  of  the  first  devaluation.  At 
that  time,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no 
prior  consultation  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive with  anybody  on  the  congres- 
sional level. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  failure  of  com- 
mission or  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
House  or  on  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  fsulure  in  one  instance 
ought  not  to  entitle  or  encourage  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con- 
gress for  that  matter  to  approve  a  failure 
in  another  instance. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  what  is 
happening,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, the  Congress  has  not  been  con- 
fronted with  this  as  in  the  last  year  for 
a  period  of  almost  35  years,  so  quickly 
on  the  heels  of  the  first  devaluation  we 
had  the  request  for  the  formal  change  in 
the  par  value,  as  to  which  the  Congress 
honored  the  President's  commitment. 
This  time,  if  the  gentleman  will  notice, 
there  has  been  a  longer  interim  between 
the  de  facto  devaluation  announced  by 
the  Secretary,  according  to  our  constitu- 
tional processes,  and  the  time  that  this 
House  is  considering  it,  and.  in  fact,  one 
of  the  reasons  being  that  we  had  con- 
sidered and  have  obtained  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  an  understanding  in 
WTiting  that  the  Congress  will  be  in- 
formed, as  it  has  not  been  before,  as  to 
certain  activities  preceding  the  devalua- 
tion In  this  case,  where  the  action  taken 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  it  be  the  Treasurv  Depart- 
ment or  whether  it  be  by  the  Federal 
Re!;erve  Board,  acting  as  an  agent  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  in  effect  goes 
to  our  constitutional  prerogative  of  set- 
ting the  value  of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have  that  now.  One 
of  the  reasons  we  have  this  now.  in  May, 
after  February  the  12th.  is  that  in  pro- 
tecting the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  this  Congress  and  other  Congresses, 
we  have  insisted  upon  and  obtained 
these  written  assurances  that  from  here 
on  out  we  are  going  to  have  the  informa- 
tion we  did  not  have  before. 


Now.  do  not  let  that  give  you  the  im- 
pression that  the  Executive  is  going  to 
come  in  and  necessarily  consult  with  the 
Congress,  because  this  depends  upon  the 
nature  and  the  personality  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  it  is  a  continuing  question  that 
we  should  be  asking  ourselves  about  our 
role  in  constitutional  responsibility  of 
setting  the  value  of  money,  and  it  is  one 
that  this  committee  or  some  committee 
is  very  much  concerned  about.  We  are 
currently  planning  a  course  of  action 
which,  if  adopted  by  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  sure  that  when  our  execu- 
tive branch  officials  go  around  the  world 
they  will  be  mindful  of  the  constitution- 
al provision  that  says  that  only  the  Con- 
gress shall  coin  money  and  jet  the  value 
thereof. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  provision  was  in  the 
Constitution  for  all  to  read  on  February 
12  of  this  year. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  law  was  on  the 
statute  books  for  all  to  read  on  February 
12  of  this  year.  Yet  that  law  was  ignored, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  must  keep  in  mind  that  lust 
as  the  residual  powers  of  the  President 
are  concerned,  there  are  some  actions 
that  the  Executive  by  the  very  flow  of 
events  at  this  time  will  decide  under 
highly  questionable  constitutional  pro- 
cedural methods,  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  from  a  practical  viewpoint  they 
are  an  accomplished  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  friend  from  Texas  is 
not  trying  to  read  into  the  action  taken 
on  February  12  and  the  action  being 
taken  here  today — he  is  not  tr>'ing  to 
read  into  the  powers  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive as  Commaider  in  Chief  authority 
not  to  observe  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  he? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  laws  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Absolutely  not.  How 
could  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa  ever  misinterpret  any  statement  I 
have  made  in  explaining  a  fact  as  giving 
any  kind  of  justification  for  a  usurpation 
of  his  constitutional  authority  by  the 
Chief  Executive?  Never,  never. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  simply  referring  to 
the  gentleman's  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  There  again  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  demonstrates  his  in- 
imitable knack  of  hitting  the  nail  with 
his  head. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Calir 
fomia. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  series  of  questions,  if  I  may. 

Is  it  not  true.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  that  what 
we  have  seen  here  in  two  different  in- 
stances has  been  the  Executive's  response 
to  a  condition  in  an  international  money 
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marketplace  and  that  Executive  response 
came  after  the  Treasury  representatives 
had  visited  with  all  of  the  other  capitals 
of  the  world  and  the  treasuries  of  those 
capitals  making  an  arrangement  without 
the  participation  of  anyone  in  Congress 
by  which  the  executive  department  felt 
it  was  facing  the  facts  as  they  existed  in 
an  international  money  market? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  answer  is  yes 
with  this  qualification:  It  did  not  happen 
the  same  way  on  both  occasions.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  while  Congress  was 
in  recess  on  Augiist  15,  1971,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  call  it  a  devaluation;  in  fact, 
nobody  did  for  2  days.  However,  in  effect, 
he  brought  about  a  devaluation,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that,  as  differentiated 
from  an  appreciation  or  a  depreciation 
of  the  dollar.  There  are  technical  differ- 
ences. 

But  his  announcement  was  out  of  the 
blue,  and  In  effect  said  that  we  would  not 
adhere  to  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
in  the  conversion  of  dollars  to  gold.  In 
effect  we  are  saying  that  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  is  dead,  and  we  are  off 
of  it  because  of  the  forces  the  gentleman 
explained. 

But  we  must  also  remember  that  con- 
temporaneously with  that  announcement 
was  the  announcement  of  the  first  90 
days  of  voluntary  controls  for  the  do- 
mestic economy.  That  is  what  took  the 
headlines,  and  not  the  real  implication 
of  the  other  annoimcement  about  taking 
the  dollars  off  the  standard.  So  that  on 
February  12  the  difference  was,  as  the 
Treasury  oflBcials  gleefully  explained, 
that  they  were  under  no  pressure,  but 
were  voluntarily  going  around  in  a 
quickie  fashion  to  consiUt  with  the  other 
central  bankers  in  the  other  nations  in 
order  to  announce  that  we  had  volim- 
tarily  initiated  the  action  of  what 
amounted  to  a  further  10-percent  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  dollars  so  that 
there  was  rather  a  technical  difference  as 
to  the  procedure  used  and  the  announce- 
ment that  was  made. 

Mr.  HANNA.  But  in  each  instance  this 
was  purely  the  executive  department's 
action? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HANNA.  There  was  no  consulta- 
tion with  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  or 
his  committee? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No.  there  was  no  such 
consultation. 

Mr.  HANNA.  And  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has  been  trying 
to  make  clear  the  point  that  we  all  accept 
the  fact  that  we  were  left  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli, and  now  we  are  tied  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  agreement  made  by  our 
Government,  and  the  fact  that  whenever 
something  like  that  occurs  then  we  have 
to  look  to  that  agreement  and  see  what  it 
requires  us  to  do,  and  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  that  is  to  come  before  us,  to 
comply  with  the  contracts  our  Govern- 
ment made,  and  international  agree- 
ments involving  international  financial 
institutions. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  fact,  the  net  res- 
idue here  is  the  foregone  conclusion  of 
binding  obligations  that  the  President 
has  already  annoimced  which  have  been 
Initiated. 


As  the  gentleman  from  California 
knows,  the  gentleman  being  a  very 
eminent  and  eflBcient  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, we  have  been,  and  in  fact  we 
are  still  faced,  and  have  been  since  May 
of  1971,  with  the  fruitlessness  on  the 
congressional  level  of  handling  this  kind 
of  announcement.  So  we  have  in  the 
meanwhile,  as  the  gentleman.  I  am  siire, 
knows,  through  our  subcommittee,  been 
going  into  this  fact  of  congressional  over- 
sight and  anticipators'  recommendations 
that  we  hope  the  executive  branch  will 
heed. 

Mr.  HANNA.  One  final  question.  Did 
not  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  his 
committee  actually  make  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
a     requirement     that     this     Congress 
through  our  committee  be  made  aware 
earlier,  and  when  and  if  minute  maneu- 
vers are  being  carried  on,  so  that  we  will 
not  get  in  this  kind  of  a  situation  again' 
Mr.    GONZALEZ.    The   gentleman    is 
correct. 
Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  yielding  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee,  I 
wish  the  Record  to  show  that  I  associate 
myself  with  the  questions  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California,  as  to  the  procedures  that  were 
followed  by  the  executive  branch  In 
handling  tills  whole  situation. 

May  I  also  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  setting  up  additional  pro- 
cedures through  which  we  hope  it  will 
insure  that  the  Congress  is  given  more 
consideration  in  the  matters  of  this  type. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  knows. 
I  for  one  raised  a  number  of  these  same 
questions  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  are  being  discussed  here.  I  was  re- 
luctant because  of  the  abuse  of  executive 
authority,  to  handle  the  rule  on  this 
matter,  but  I  feel  that  if  we  do  not  do 
something  at  this  time  we  will  be  com- 
pounding the  matter,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  I  agreed  to  handle  the  rule. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  408, 
the  rule  under  which  we  will  consider 
H.R.  6912,  Amending  the  Par  Value  Mod- 
ification Act,  is  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  6912  is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  establish  a  new  par  value 
of  the  dollar  at  10  percent  less  than  that 
provided  in  Public  Law  92-268.  The  new 
par  value  would  be  one  dollar  equal  to 
0.828948  special  drawing  right,  or  in 
terms  of  gold,  forty-two  and  two-ninths 
dollars  per  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold. 

The  bill  also  includes  an  expression  of 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  expedite  efforts  toward  interna- 
tional monetary  reform.  This  is  included 
because  of  the  slow  progress  in  reaching 
an  agreement  on  international  monetary 
reform. 

In  addition,  section  3  repeals  the  pro- 
hibitions which  apply  to  the  ownership 
of  gold  by  Americans.  This  would  apply 


when  the  President  determines  that  the 
progress  of  monetary  reform  no  longer 
requires  the  regulation  of  gold. 

As  submitted  by  the  administration, 
the  total  cost  of  this  program  will  be 
$2,250  million.  Of  that  flgiu-e,  $2,225  mil- 
lion will  be  required  to  maintain  the 
value  of  paid-in  capital  subscriptions  to 
international  development  lending  in- 
stitutions, the  International  Monetaj^? 
Fund,  and  certain  dollar  obligations  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
The  remaining  $25  million  is  a  contin- 
gency reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule,  so  that  the  House  may  work  its 
will  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minority] 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  299,  nays  9, 
"present"  1,  not  voting  123,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.   1601 
YEAS — 299 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  El. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Cederberc 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 


Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Gorman 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davlfl.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Flood 
Foley 


Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Pulton 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gil  man 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Oude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlnshaw 

Hog  an 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Huneate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 
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Johnson.  Colo 

Nelsen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Nichols 

Jones.  N.C. 

Obey 

Jones,  Okla 

O'Brien 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Owens 

Jordan 

Parrls 

Karth 

Passman 

Kemp 

Patman 

Ketchum 

Patten 

King 

Perkins 

Koch 

PettU 

Kyros 

Peyser 

Lehman 

Pickle 

Litton 

Pike 

Long.  La. 

Poage 

Long,  Md. 

Podell 

Lott 

Preyer 

Lujan 

Prltchard 

McClory 

Qule 

McCloskey 

Q\illlen 

McColllster 

Rangel 

McDade 

Rees 

McEwen 

Regula 

McPall 

Reld 

McKlnney 

Reuss 

McSpadden 

Rhodes 

MacdonAld 

Rlegle 

Madden 

Rlnaldo 

Madlgan 

Roberts 

Mahon 

Robinson,  Va. 

Mallary 

Roe 

Mann 

Rogers 

Marazltl 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Matblas.  Calif. 

Rose 

Matsunaga 

Rosenthal 

Mayne 

Roush 

MazzoU 

Rousselot 

Meeds 

Roybal 

Melcher 

Runnels 

Metcalfe 

Ruppe 

Mezvlnsky 

Ruth     1 

Miller 

Ryan     ' 

Mlnlsb 

St  Germain 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Sarasln 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Sarbanes 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Satterfleld 

Mlzell 

Baylor 

Moakley 

Scherle 

Moorhead. 

Schneebell 

Calif. 

Schroeder 

Morgan 

Sebellus 

Mosher 

Selberllng 

Murphy,  ni. 

Shipley 

Myers 

Shoup 

Natcher 

Shrlver 

Nedzl 

Shuster 

NAYS— 9 

Dent 

Hammer- 

OaydoB 

schmldt 

Doodling 

Landgrebe 

Gross 

Moas 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Studds 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
tniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
WUllams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolfr 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Rarlck 

Yatron 


Tleman 

Udall 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Ware 


White 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
WUson, 
Charles,  Tex. 


Winn 
Wright 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  S.C. 


"PRESENT"—! 
Hanrahan 
NOT  VOTING — 123 


Adams 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
BadUlo 
Blaggl 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bray 
Breaux 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.N.C. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chlsholm 
Cohen 
Collier 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Davis.  Oa. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Esch 


Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Proehllch 
F\iqua 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Grlflltha 
Gubser 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
HUUs 
Hollfleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jones.  Ala. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 

McCormack 
McKay 
MaUllard 


Martin.  N.C. 

Mathls.  G*. 

Michel 

Milford 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Pepper 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  HI. 

Price,  Tex. 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Sandman 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Steel  man 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague,  Tex 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Latta. 

\tr8.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Coughlln. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  vrtth  Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Froehllch. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mrs.  Grlfnths  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  HlUls. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Mathls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  with  Mr.  Cronln. 

Mr.  P*uqua  with  Mr.  Young  of  Plorlda. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  MUford. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Blaggl. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Robison  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  trdall  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Charles  WUson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6912)  to  amend  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  6912,  with  Mr. 
Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tltie  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman), 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiDNALL)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hearings  on  the  par 
value  legislation  before  us  were  held  by 
the  committee's  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Finance  chaired  by  the  Honor- 
able Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  excel- 
lent work  done  by  the  subcommittee  un- 
der the  superlative  direction  of  its  sub- 
committee chairman. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  sub- 
committee were  extensive  and  complete. 
Further,  the  committee  report,  I  believe, 
fully  explains  and  describes  all  of  the 
necessary  objectives,  positions  smd  ram- 
ifications of  this  legislation. 

In  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  secure  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  and  in 
meeting  with  our  congressional  respon- 
sibility to  fully  explore  all  aspects  of  the 
effect  of  this  legislation,  if  enacted,  the 
full  committee  heard  the  subcommittee 
during  its  usual  markup  session  and  or- 
dered the  bill  favorably  reported  by  a 
vote  of  24  to  6. 

Based  primarily  on  the  fact  that  if  we 
do  not  approve  this  legislation  we  will 
have  in  fact  reneged  on  a  number  of  in- 
ternational commitments  which  we  have 
to  various  international  institutions,  I 
support  the  legislation  for  the  reason 
hereafter  stated.  But  I  hasten  to  add  that 
merely  by  approving  this  legislation  we 
will  not  to  any  substantial  degree  cure 
our  international  economic  problems. 

Although  our  last  month  trade  balance 
was  positive,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done 
regarding  international  trade  and  mone- 
tary matters,  to  say  nothing  of  a  whole 
host  of  domestic  issues  which  must  be 
properly  solved  before  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  any  wholesome  and  sustained 
positive  bal£mce-of-trade  and  balance- 
of -payments  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  I  do  sup- 
port this  legislation  as  an  important  part 
of  the  legislation  process  to  obtain  ap- 
propriate consideration  of  the  important 
proposals  in  the  bill  before  us.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Honorable  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez  to  provide  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  a  detailed  explanation  and 
justification  of  the  action  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  is  our  econ- 
omy is  almost  on  dead  center.  Our  Gov- 
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ernment  is  on  dead  center,  and  the  Con- 
gress is  on  dead  center.  Something  must 
be  done,  and  done  soon,  that  is  favor- 
able or  we  will  be  facing  a  number  of 
more  serious  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated,  I  do 
support  this  legislation  as  an  important 
part  of  the  legislative  process  to  obtain 
appropriate  consideration  of  the  impor- 
tant programs  in  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15  minut-es  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  to 
provide  to  the  Members  of  the  House  a 
detailed  explanation  and  justification  of 
the  action  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  ChairmaJi,  last 
February  12,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury announced  that  he  would  ask  the 
Congress  to  approve  a  10  percent  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar.  This  announce- 
ment followed  a  serious  international  ex- 
change crisis,  and  took  place  after  an 
extraordinary  series  of  foreign  journeys 
by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Paul 
Volckei*.  who  had  been  working  to  nego- 
tiate some  way  out  of  the  crisis.  The  de- 
valuation aruiouncement  calmed  the 
markets  for  a  while,  but  a  few  days  later 
there  was  an  unprecedented  speculative 
run  on  the  world  monetary  markets.  This 
forced  the  official  exchanges  to  close  for 
a  period  of  some  days — again,  an  un- 
precedented event  for  the  current  world 
monetary  system.  This  second  crisis 
eased  when  Secretary  Shultz  and  Under 
Secretary  Volcker  engaged  in  another 
series  of  meetings  with  our  trading  part- 
ners, which  resulted  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  floating  exchange  rates.  Even  this 
system  has  been  troubled  in  recent  days 
with  a  feverish  gold  market,  but  the 
monetary  rates  themselves  have  been 
fairly  stable. 

That  brings  us  to  the  present. 

Immediately  after  Secretary  Shultz 
announced  the  administration's  inten- 
tion to  seek  a  10-percent  devaluation  of 
the  dollar,  the  market  of  course  auto- 
matically devalued  the  dollar  in  that 
amount.  What  we  have  before  us  is  the 
bill  that  would  carry  out  the  legal  de- 
valuation, but  the  marketplace  reality 
has  been  in  effect  for  some  time. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  resets  the 
value  of  the  dollar  at  forty-two  and 
two-ninth  dollars  per  fine  troy  ounce  of 
gold,  or  in  other  words,  makes  the  dollar 
equal  to  0.023684  of  a  fine  troy  oimce  of 
gold.  The  bill  for  the  first  time  contains 
a  new  definition  of  the  dollar,  this  in 
terms  of  special  drawing  rights — SDR. 
The  special  drawing  right  is  an  interna- 
tional reserve  asset,  sometimes  called 
paper  gold,  created  in  1968  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fimd  as  a  supplement 
to  gold,  and  hopefully  as  an  eventual 
replacement  for  gold  as  a  monetary  re- 
serve asset.  The  SDR  originally  was 
valued  at  $1  or  one  thirty -fifth  of  an 
ounce  of  gold,  which  was  the  gold  value 
of  the  dollar  in  1968.  Like  gold,  the  spe- 
cial drawing  right  has  a  constant  value 
and  therefore  this  bill  defines  the  de- 
valued dollar  as  a  fraction  of  one  SDR. 
Specifically,  the  dollar  would  be  defined 
as  being  worth  82.89  percent  of  one  SDR, 
or  $1  equals  0.828948  SDR. 

In  short,  the  dollar  would  be  devalued 
by  10  percent  by  this  bill. 


Al'.  of  us  recognize  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  monetary  crises  is  the  fact 
that  the  international  monetary  system 
is  in  need  of  reform.  The  fundamental 
conditions  of  the  world  have  changed 
since  the  current  system  was  established 
in  1944.  At  that  time  the  United  States 
stood  alone  as  a  major  power  imdamaged 
by  war.  Britain,  a  major  financial  power 
before  the  war,  stood  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Europe  was  devastated  physically 
and  of  coiu-se  economically  comatose. 
Japan  was  ruined.  The  United  States 
alone  could  rescue  the  world  from  its 
financial  prostration,  and  the  entire 
monetary  system  established  at  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Conference  was  based  on  this 
hard  reality. 

But  times  have  changed.  Europe  is 
rebuilt  and  has  formed  an  economic 
lanion  that  competes  with  us  and  seeks 
to  exclude  some  of  our  products  from 
its  markets.  Japan  has  emerged  as 
an  economic  giant — technologically  ad- 
vanced, aggressive  and  successful  in  the 
world  marketplace.  Where  once  it  seemed 
inconceivable  that  the  United  States 
would  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments,  today  our  deficit  is  ruiuiing  at 
a  tremendous  pace. 

These  vastly  altered  circumstances 
have  chamged  the  monetary  realities  of 
the  world.  The  dollar  is  no  longer  king, 
because  the  United  States  is  not  the  only 
strong  economic  system  in  the  world  any 
longer. 

These  changed  conditions  mean  that 
we  must  have  some  changes  in  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system.  The  need 
is  indicated  by  the  increasing  frequency 
and  scope  of  monetary  crises.  Therefore 
we  have  recommended  in  this  bill  that 
the  Congress  express  its  belief  that  in- 
ternational monetary  reform  efiforts  must 
be  expedited. 

I  am  encouraged  that  today  we  are  at 
least  having  serious  discussions  about 
monetary  reform.  The  United  States  has 
put  forw^ard  serious  reform  proposals.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  our 
trading  partners  will  respond  and  that 
we  can  have  at  least  the  basis  for  mone- 
tary reform  by  the  time  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  meets  this  September. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  legalize  the 
private  ownership  of  gold  by  individual 
citizens  in  this  coimtry  at  some  future 
date  to  be  determined  by  the  President. 
The  committee  believes  that  it  would  not 
be  prudent  to  legalize  private  gold  own- 
ership at  this  time,  but  that  lifting  re- 
strictions on  individual  gold  holdings 
may  be  possible  in  the  future. 

The  danger  in  lifting  all  restrictions 
on  gold  ownership  at  some  arbitrary 
future  date  is  substantial.  First,  we  do 
not  know  what  conditions  may  be  in  the 
futtire.  There  could  be  conditions  that 
would  produce  a  great  demand  for  gold  to 
be  held  for  Investment,  speculation  or 
simple  hoarding.  If  such  a  demand  were 
strong  enough,  we  cotild  expect  great  in- 
creases in  the  market  of  gold,  which  is 
already  very  high. 

This  in  turn  would  produce  severe 
problems  for  industrial  lasers  of  gold — by 
diverting  supplies  from  the  industrial 
market  and  by  inducing  price  disloca- 
tions. A  big  increase  in  the  price  of  gold 
to  jewelers  could  not  help  but  be  reflected 


in  higher  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  for 
example.  Second,  beyond  the  problem  of 
supply  dislocations  and  inflation,  a  large 
demand  for  gold  for  speculation  or 
hoarding  might  well  cause  large  increases 
in  our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  Vir- 
tually all  the  free  gold  in  the  world  today 
is  in  foreign  hands.  For  U.S.  citizens  to 
obtain  gold  for  hoarding  purposes,  dol- 
lars would  have  to  be  sent  abroad.  There 
is  no  way  to  predict  how  great  such  an 
outfiow  could  be,  but  it  could  be  very 
large,  and  the  consequences  equally 
great.  Third,  the  position  of  gold  in  the 
international  monetary  system  is  far 
from  settled,  and  is  subject  to  negotia- 
tion. A  sudden  lifting  of  our  present  gold 
holding  restrictions  could  well  cause 
grievous  harm  to  these  negotiations,  and 
set  off  a  real  monetary  crisis. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  assume  that 
we  could  easily  produce  from  domestic 
sources  all  the  gold  needed  for  meeting 
speculative  demand  at  once.  Domestic 
production  does  not  even  meet  our  pres- 
ent needs.  The  problem  is  simple:  Gold 
production  is  not  very  elastic — it  does 
not  respond  much  to  the  pressures  of 
demand. 

This  is  because  most  of  our  domesti- 
cally produced  gold,  and  in  fact  virtually 
all  of  it,  comes  as  a  byproduct  of  other 
mining  activities.  We  have  in  the  United 
States  only  one  active  gold  mine  that  I 
know  of.  Obviously  then,  the  production 
of  gold  is  not  about  to  increase  dramati- 
cally. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reason  that 
the  world  went  off  the  gold  standard  was 
that  gold  production  could  not  possibly 
match  the  needs  of  the  world  monetary 
system — the  world  economy  was  and  is 
growing  too  fast  to  allow  this.  I  don't 
think  we  could  expect  anything  different 
to  happen  in  gold  production  to  satisfy 
individual  speculators.  That  is  why  a 
sudden  speculative  demand  would  cer- 
tainly send  huge  amounts  of  money 
abroad,  thereby  damaging  our  payments 
position  and  the  national  interest. 

But  there  may  be  nothing  wrong  in 
principle  with  individual  ownership  of 
gold.  That  is  why  this  bill  would  allow 
the  President  to  lift  restrictions  on  in- 
dividual ownership  at  a  time  when  he 
determines  our  international  monetary 
position  would  not  be  damaged  by  such 
an  action — In  other  words,  the  bill  would 
authori7e  lifting  of  restrictions  on  indi- 
vidual gold  ownership  when  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  this  would  not  damage 
the  national  interest. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  would 
not  mean  that  we  intend  to  allow  the 
writing  of  contracts  in  gold,  or  otherwise 
change  the  joint  resolution  on  gold.  Our 
intention  is  merely  to  allow  individuals 
to  buy,  sell  and  ou-n  gold  if  and  when  it 
is  possible  to  do  this  without  sacrificing 
our  national  interest. 

The  text  of  the  bill  does  not  mention 
it,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
House  that  one  effect  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  $2.25  billion  to  cover  maintenance  of 
value  conunitments  of  the  United  States. 
The  Treasury  estimates  that  $2,225  bil- 
lion of  this  would  be  actually  required, 
so  that  some  $25  million  would  be  set 
aside  as  a  contingency  reserve.  The  rea- 
son for  this  reserve  is  that  the  actual 
amount  of  our  obligations  can  be  calcu- 
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lated  only  on  the  day  of  oflBcial  devalua- 
tion. 

The  money  requested  by  the  Treasury 
is  needed  because  our  agreements  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  various  international  development 
financing  institutions  reqtiire  that  capi- 
tal subscriptions  be  maintained  in  a  con- 
stant value.  We  insisted  on  these  provi- 
sions so  that  the  capital  structiu-e  of  the 
institutions  would  not  in  any  way  be 
impaired  by  devaluation.  Whenever  any 
member  coimtry  devalues,  it  has  an  obli- 
gation to  pay  in  whatever  amounts  are 
needed  to  maintain  the  original  value 
of  their  capital  subscriptions  to  these 
institutions.  It  is  clearly  our  duty  to  do 
so  when  we  devalue  our  own  currency. 

The  actual  budgetary  impact  of  the 
payments  to  the  development  institu- 
tions would  be  small  in  any  given  year. 
No  money  would  actually  be  spent  this 
fiscal  year,  and  only  about  $12  million 
in  fiscal  1974.  Payments  of  about  equal 
size  would  be  made  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing 12  years,  for  a  total  of  about 
$477  million.  Specifically,  the  total  pay- 
ments would  be  distributed  as  follows: 
about  $71  million  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment— the  World  Bank — and  $161  mil- 
lion to  its  sister  institution,  the  Inter- 
national Envelopment  Association.  Some 
$233  million  would  be  required  for  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
$12  million  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

In  addition  to  these  payments  for 
maintaining  the  value  of  our  capital 
subscriptions  to  these  institutions,  $72 
million  may  be  needed  to  maintain  the 
value  of  certain  outstanding  dollar  loans 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  These  outstanding  loans  were 
made  in  dollar  but  may  be  repaid  in 
local  currencies,  thus  necessitating  our 
additional  payments. 

The  reason  that  our  annual  payments 
will  be  so  small  is  that  we  are  required 
to  maintain  the  value  of  our  commit- 
ments as  payments  are  made  from  them. 
Since  the  lending  institutions  disburse 
their  capital  over  a  period  of  years,  our 
actual  payments  are  also  made  over  a 
similar  period  of  years.  The  appropria- 
tion is  simply  used  as  a  letter  of  credit  to 
be  drawn  down  as  the  need  arises;  so, 
while  the  money  is  appropriated  all  at 
once,  it  is  not  spent  for  quite  a  number 
of  years  and  the  budgetary  impact  in 
any  given  year  is  therefore  very  small. 

Beyond  these  payments  to  the  interna- 
tional development  financing  institu- 
tions, we  are  obliged  to  maintain  the 
value  of  our  commitments  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  For  this,  the 
Treasury  estimates  an  appropriation  of 
$756  million  will  be  needed.  However,  this 
operation  involves  an  exchange  of  assets 
and  has  no  budgetary  impact.  This  hap- 
pens because  devaluation  not  only  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  the  dollar  but  also 
raises  the  value  of  our  gold  assets.  The 
increase  in  the  value  of  our  IMF  assets 
is  sufiBcient  to  cover  our  newly  created 
liabilities. 

Finally,  some  $920  million  wiU  be 
needed  to  maintain  the  value  of  our  call- 
able capital  subscriptions  to  the  develop- 
ment lending  banks.  Under  the  financial 


structure  of  these  institutions,  subscrib- 
ers underwrite  issues  by  the  institutions 
by  putting  up  callable  capital,  which 
must  be  maintained  in  constant  value. 
No  callable  capital  has  ever  been  needed 
to  cover  these  bond  obligations  and  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  anj-  ever  will  be. 
But  since  the  value  of  our  underwriting 
commitments  must  be  maintained,  $920 
million  would  be  required  to  be  placed  in 
the  Treasury  as  a  contingency  reserve. 

This  win  have  no  expenditure  impact 
now,  and  it  is  only  a  remote  possibility 
that  there  would  be  any  such  impact  in 
the  future. 

This  bill  is  of  course  an  administration 
bill  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  Pres- 
ident's program. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  administration 
will  propose  another  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Both  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve 
indicated  as  recently  as  this  week  that 
there  is  no  intention  of  proposing  a  fur- 
ther devaluation.  The  President  himself 
has  also  stated  that  this  should  be  the 
last  devaluation  action  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  adopt  this 
bill.  Only  Congress  can  set  the  legal 
value  of  the  dollar,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
see  that  the  legal  value  of  the  dollar  cor- 
responds to  its  market  value.  If  we  fail 
to  adopt  this  bill  we  will  not  change  any- 
thing about  the  realities  of  today's  mar- 
ket— whatever  we  do  here,  the  dollar  in 
the  market  is  going  to  be  worth  10  per- 
cent less  than  it  was  in  January.  So  noth- 
ing would  be  gained  by  the  defeat  of  this 
bill.  However,  a  negative  action  could 
cause  us  considerable  losses.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  dollar  as  it  stands  now  is 
sound.  But  if  we  fail  to  adopt  this  bill,  we 
will  create  additional  uncertainty  in  the 
world  monetary  market,  and  could  well 
invite  another  serious  crisis,  which  could 
do  no  one  any  good  and  could  in  fact 
cause  everyone  much  harm. 

I  have  no  great  enthusiasm  for  devalu- 
ation. 

Devaluation  alone  will  not  solve  our 
trade  deficit.  Competitive  though  our 
products  may  be,  we  caimot  hope  to 
erase  the  deficit  without  general  mone- 
tary and  trade  reform.  The  monetary  sys- 
tem must  be  improved,  and  trading 
barriers  must  be  lowered  or  removed. 
I  am  glad  that  consideration  is  being 
given  to  both  these  requirements. 

But  reform  in  trade  and  monetary 
affairs  will  take  time.  Our  duty  now  is  to 
act  on  this  bill.  I  solicit  your  favorable 
consideration,  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  adopt  the  bill  as  reported  by  your 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that 
$2.25  billion  to  be  spent  on  so-called 
maintenance  of  value  Included  in  the 
budget? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  At  the  time  that  the 
bill  was  first  sent  over  to  our  subcom- 
mittee I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  then  to  the 
OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the 
reply  from  Mr.  Rommel,  and  in  it  he 


never  answered  specifically  if  it  had  been 
anticipated,  and  therefore  was  a  part 
of  the  budget,  but  he  did  say  that  it 
would  fall  well  vdthin  the  budgetary 
planning  of  the  administration. 

However,  just  last  week  the  same  oflSce 
sent  a  report  to,  I  believe,  a  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  that  they  had  not 
provided  for  this  amount  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  not  in  the  budget 
because  the  President  had  no  idea  when 
the  budget  was  prepared  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  devalue  the  dollar  on  February  12. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  week  or  10 
days  before  the  devaluation  on  February 
12  that  it  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  devaluation. 

Mr.   GONZALEZ.   That  is   true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  put  into  the  budget,  and  there- 
fore we  find  that  this  $2.25  billion  is 
wholly  and  totally  unbudgeted,  and  it 
will  only  add  to  the  difficulties  to  which 
we  must  give  consideration  in  the  already 
huge  deficit  in  the  pending  budget. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  re- 
ported without  amendment  H.R.  6912, 
the  bill  amending  the  Par  Value  Modi- 
fication Act  and  recommends  its  passage. 
This  is  essentially  a  simple  bill.  Its  main 
purpose  It  to  establish  a  new  par  value 
for  the  dollar.  This  new  par  value  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  10  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  both 
special  drawing  rights  and  gold. 

This  bill  is  before  the  Congress  be- 
cause under  existing  law  the  President 
may  not  agree  to  a  change  in  the  par 
value  of  the  dollar  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress.  This  bill,  by  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury' to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  estab- 
lish the  new  par  value,  would  give  the 
required  formal  consent  by  the  Congress. 

Congressional  consent  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  par  value  of  the  dollar  is  of 
vital  importance  for  the  effective  Im- 
plementation of  the  needed  realinements 
of  international  currency  values.  This  is 
the  case  even  though  financial  transac- 
tions are  presently  being  conducted  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  exchange  rate  pat- 
tern agreed  upon  earlier  this  year.  This 
pattern  includes  in  addition  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  the 
upward  fioating  of  the  Japanese  yen,  a 
continued  floating  by  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada  and  Italy,  and  an  agree- 
ment by  some  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners in  Europe  to  engage  in  a  joint  fioat 
among  their  own  currencies. 

The  proposal  to  devalue  the  dollar  is 
one  of  a  number  of  important  and  closely 
related  steps  annoimced  by  the  admin- 
istration which  all  have  as  their  purpose 
the  achievement  of  balance  in  our  trade 
and  payments  position  within  an  inter- 
national framework  of  free  and  fairer 
trade.  The  other  steps  involve  the  phas- 
ing out  of  our  capital  controls  by  the 
end  of  1974  and  the  recent  submission 
to  the  Congress  of  comprehensive  trade 
legislation  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  for  reductions  in  trade  bar- 
riers. 

This  exchange  rate  reahnement  holds 
substantial  benefits  for  this  country. 
Competitive  opportunities  in  world  mar- 
kets for  American  workers,  farmers  and 
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businessmen  will  be  substantially  im- 
proved. These  benefits,  of  course,  can 
only  be  realized  if  we  can  rely  on  the 
strength  of  our  domestic  economy  and 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  at  home. 

The  benefits  of  realignment  cannot  be 
realized  if  Congress  delays  or  defeats 
the  formal  action  authorizing  the  change 
in  the  par  value  of  the  dollar. 

Delay  may  well  result  in  speculation 
and  exchange  market  instability  and 
erode  confidence  in  our  ability  to  use  the 
opportunity  of  realinement  to  correct 
our  payments  in  balance.  Urmecessary 
delay  by  Congress  in  acting  on  this  legis- 
lation would  make  formal  completion  of 
the  exchange  rate  realinement  agreed 
upon  with  our  trading  partners  impos- 
sible. Also,  they  would  surely  feel  ab- 
solved from  carrying  out  their  exchange 
rate  commitments  and  would  un- 
doubtedly resort  to  various  kinds  of  re- 
strictions to  protect  their  positions.  Since 
in  this  situation  no  one  would  gain  and 
everyone  would  lose,  it  is  in  our  best  in- 
terest to  complete  speedy  action  on  this 
legislation  and  thereby  promote  interna- 
tional monetary  stability. 

A  provision  of  H.R.  6912  adopted  by 
the  Banking  Committee  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
shall  take  all  appropriate  action  to  ex- 
pedite realization  of  the  international 
monetary  reform.  In  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  time  that  Congress  ex- 
press its  concern  over  the  slow  pace  of 
negotiations  in  achieving  the  much 
needed  reform  in  the  international 
monetary  system.  At  the  same  time,  this 
amendment  would  provide  an  endorse- 
ment and  support  for  the  President's 
efforts  to  carry  on  successful  negotiations 
for  a  viable  new  monetsury  arrangement. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
President  to  eliminate  the  present  pro- 
hibitions against  private  gold  holdings 
whenever  he  determines  such  action  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  Nation's  inter- 
national monetary  position.  I  fully  sup- 
port this  provision. 

Since  1933,  Americans  have  been  al- 
lowed to  own  and  deal  in  gold  only  for 
industrial,  professional  or  artistic  ob- 
jectives. For  these  purposes,  Americans 
have  always  been  free  to  acquire  all  the 
gold  they  need  under  Treasury  license. 
Domestic  producers  of  gold  have  also 
been  free  to  sell  their  product  at  the  pre- 
vailing industrial  market  price  of  gold, 
which  In  recent  days  has  exceeded  $100 
an  ounce.  What  Americans  have  not  been 
permitted  to  do  under  the  statutes  and 
Implementing  regiilations  is  to  speculate 
and  invest  In  gold,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 

With  the  phasing  out  of  the  monetary 
role  of  gold  it  Is  my  hope  that  it  will  be 
ultimately  possible  to  eliminate  the  re- 
strictions on  gold  speculation  by  Ameri- 
cans and  treat  gold  as  any  other  com- 
modity. It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  take  such  swrtion  now  or 
to  set  an  arbitrary  date  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  gold  regulations.  Such  action 
could  disrupt  exchsoige  markets,  delay 
the  continuing  long-term  trend  toward 
diminishing  the  monetary  role  of  gold, 
and  adversely  affect  the  current  negotia- 
tions on  International  monetary  reform 


and  our  balance  of  payments  position.  In 
short,  whatever  the  benefits  that  might 
result  from  the  removal  of  controls  on 
private  gold  ownership  at  this  time,  they 
are  surely  outweighed  by  the  detrimental 
effects  on  the  overall  U.S.  interests. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  regulations 
should  be  maintained  indefinitely.  When 
the  progress  of  monetary  reform  and 
other  circumstances  allow,  Americans 
should  be  able  to  own  or  deal  in  gold  as 
they  do  now  in  any  other  commodity. 
What  the  proper  timing  is  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  controls  should,  however,  be 
left  to  the  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  is  in  the  best  position  to  de- 
termine when  the  international  monetary 
negotiations  and  other  factors  bearing  on 
private  gold  ownership  have  progressed 
to  the  point  where  unregulated  gold  hold- 
ing by  Americans  will  no  longer  interfere 
with  our  national  objectives. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
the  House  approve  H.R.  6912,  without 
delay. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  6912,  the  so- 
called  Par  Value  Modification  Act.  Dur- 
ing the  more  than  12  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  represent  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Rhode  Island.  I 
have  supported  with  enthusiasm  the 
efforts  of  three  administrations  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  and  have  supported  in 
each  instance  commitments  made  by 
each  of  three  Presidents  to  oxir  overseas 
allies.  I  have  felt  that  a  strong  military 
presence  abroad  was  required  by  this 
Nation  to  furnish  positive  evidence  of 
the  seriousness  of  our  commitments  to 
our  allies  in  the  free  world.  I  have  re- 
jected and  continue  to  reject  a  fortress 
America  concept. 

The  time  has  come  to  speak  in  plain 
words;  to  require  answers  to  a  series 
questions,  that  trouble  not  only  my  con- 
stituents, but  indeed  all  Americans,  from 
an  administration  that  Increasingly 
demonstrates  Its  Insensitivlty  to  our 
own  needs  at  home  and  its  total  disdain 
for  the  people's  right  to  know.  To  say 
that  trust  and  confidence  In  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  Government  today  Is  at  a 
low  ebb  is  Indeed  an  understatement 
and,  therefore.  In  good  conscience,  I 
cannot  continue  to  support  bills  of  this 
nature  without  requiring  the  fullest  ex- 
planation of  past  policies  and  procedures 
that  all  add  up  to  bankruptcy  in  this 
important  area  of  dollar  valuation  and 
balance  of  pajonents. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is,  unfortu- 
nately, a  classic  example  of  how  ineffec- 
tive our  Government  has  been  in  insist- 
ing upon  and  assuring  an  adequate  and 
steadily  Increasing  export  market  for 
U.S.  goods  and  services.  This  legislation, 
as  similar  legislation  in  1971,  will,  if  en- 
acted, provide  congressional  sanction  for 
the  executive  branch  to  again  reduce  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
so  doing,  U.S.  export  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices would  increase,  based  on  the 
simplest  observation  and  assumption 
that  foreign  goods  and  people  will  buy 


U.S.  goods  and  services,  because  it  will 
cost  them  less  than  it  has  in  the  past. 
I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  simplistic 
assumption,  because  this  is  precisely 
what  we  were  told  when  this  Government 
devalued  the  dollar  in  1971.  However,  we 
find  our  balance  of  trade  and  our  balance 
of  payments  still  In  substantial  deficit. 

Our  ovn3.  subcommittee  chairman,  my 
good  friend,  the  Honorable  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez,  in  his  separate  views  on  this 
bill,  in  which  he  repeats  and  quotes  from 
his  separate  views  on  the  previous  deval- 
uation bill,  says  as  follows: 

Instead  of  the  promised  Improvement  In 
our  trade  deficit,  last  year  saw  a  tripling  of 
It.  Instead  of  Improved  domestic  economic 
performance,  we  have  today  virtually  im- 
controlled  Inflation  and  continued  high  un- 
employment in  the  face  of  booming  econom- 
ic growth.  There  has  been  no  trade  reform. 
We  have  only  continued  promises  of  world 
monetary  reform. 

For  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation 
has  supported  all  kinds  of  reforms 
around  the  world.  We  have,  through  our 
bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  programs, 
supplied  more  than  $100  billion  worth 
of  foreign  aid.  We  have  benefited  not 
only  the  developing  nations  of  the  world, 
but  also  the  developed  nations  in  sup- 
plying markets  through  this  aid.  We 
have,  through  the  Marshall  plan,  assisted 
without  substantial  repayment  in  re- 
building the  Japanese  economy  to  where 
now  it  is  our  staunchest  competitor.  We 
have  through  U.S.  multinational  corpo- 
rations exported  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  and  we  find  that  we  must,  there- 
fore, using  our  Federal  resources,  sup- 
port job  retraining  and  manpower  pro- 
grams in  order  to  find  new  jobs  and  re- 
train new  people  whose  jobs  have  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  overseas  competition. 

We  have  seen  in  my  area  of  the  coun- 
try, and  specifically  my  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  we  suffer  from  one  of  the 
highest  unemployment  rates  In  the  Na- 
tion, job  after  job  disappear  as  a  result 
of  foreign  competition.  One  would  think 
this  Is  bad  enough,  but  such,  unfortu- 
nately. Is  not  the  case.  At  the  outset,  I 
protested  strongly  against  the  adminis- 
tration's Insensitivlty  to  the  needs  of  our 
own  people.  This  administration  con- 
tinues to  cut  back,  curtail,  and  abolish 
many  programs  enacted  by  the  Congress 
to  benefit  our  people.  We  have  seen  this 
administration  freeze  all  Federal  hous- 
ing programs.  We  have  seen  this  admin- 
istration severely  cut  back  on  educational 
grants  and  loans. 

We  have  seen  this  administration 
move  to  severely  restrict  those  programs 
which  have  in  the  past  provided  both 
economic  and  social  benefits  to  the  aged, 
to  the  young  and,  yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
everyone  in  every  age  group  and  eco- 
nomic strata  in  our  Nation. 

Mj"  comments  thus  far,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  been  general  in  terms  of  the  effect 
upon  each  and  every  American.  I  now 
turn.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  speak  specifically 
about  this  administration's  attitude  to- 
ward the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  partic- 
ularly the  people  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District.  On  April  17,  1973,  the 
Department  of  Defense  announced  ac- 
tions to  consolidate,  reduce  or  close  274 
military    Installations    in    the    United 
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states  and  Puerto  Rico.  No  area  of  the 
country  was  more  critically  and  heavily 
affected  than  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  Quonset  Point  Naval  Air 
Station,  the  major  carrier  based  anti- 
submarine base  on  the  east  coast,  is  being 
closed.  The  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility 
there,  is  also  being  terminated.  The  en- 
tire transfer  of  the  fleet  from  Newport 
involving  more  than  13,000  military  per- 
sonnel, it  is  my  understanding,  will  com- 
mence during  the  month  of  June  and  will 
be  substantially  completed  by  the  end  of 
this  simmier. 

Rhode  Island,  therefore,  must  absorb 
the  loss  of  22.000  military  and  civilian 
jobs  with  barely  3  months'  notice.  Is  it 
fair  to  require  one  small  State  to  bear  50 
percent  of  the  announced  military  re- 
ductions in  such  a  short  period  of  time? 
Should  we  be  required  to  pay  the  price 
for  supporting  as  a  nation  a  topheavy 
shore  establishment  compared  with  the 
number  of  operating  fleet  units? 

The  Navy  has  been  the  largest  em- 
ployer in  Rhode  Island.  In  one  devastat- 
ing blow  80  percent  of  those  jobs  are  to 
be  wiped  out.  Our  economy  was  already 
having  difficulties  with  an  unemployment 
rate  over  6  percent.  With  a  prospect  of 
over  4,500  civilian  jobs  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  Navy,  and  more  than  17,000  mili- 
tary personnel  transferred,  the  outlook 
is  indeed  grim.  Reliable  estimates  fore- 
cast that  unemployment  will  certainly 
rise  to  over  8  percent  and  may  reach  a 
high  of  10  percent.  Our  economy  will 
lose  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  on  an 
annual  basis.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
calculate  the  full  extent  of  the  impact 
on  our  businesses  and  service  industries. 
The  shock  waves  will  extend  their  dev- 
astating effects  into  every  comer  of  oiu" 
economy.  We  have  learned  that  the  eco- 
nomic impact  on  our  State  was  not  taken 
into  accoimt  when  the  Navy  formulated 
its  plans.  Thus,  the  economics  being  used 
to  justify  this  move  is  narrow  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  Is  "tunnel  vision"  economics  in 
the  worst  sense.  It  does  not  take  into 
accoxmt  added  Government  outlays  for 
unemployment  compensation,  manpower 
retraining  programs,  and  welfare  pay- 
ments for  those  who  cannot  flnd  jobs.  It 
does  not  take  into  accovmt  lost  Income 
tax  revenues  from  businesses  that  will 
be  wiped  out,  or  lost  tax  revenues  from 
the  thousands  of  civilians  who  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work. 

In  view  of  the  grave  consequences  of 
this  unexpected  and  far-reaching  action, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
justification  for  the  closings  and  cut- 
backs must  be  of  compelling  and  over- 
riding importance.  From  all  appearances 
thus  far— and  the  Rhode  Island  congres- 
sional delegation  has  made  repeated  and 
searching  efforts  to  get  satisfactory  an- 
swers— it  is  quite  the  contrary.  Too  many 
significant  and  obvious  questions  remain 
unanswered. 

I  deeply  feel  that  any  individual  faced 
with  potential  personal  tragedy,  after  de- 
voting a  lifetime  of  service  as  a  part  of 
our  Defense  Establishment,  is  entitled  to 
be  completely  reassured  as  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  planning  and  decisionmak- 
ing process  and  that  any  reductions 
deemed  essential  are  carried  out  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner. 


The  Navy's  inability  to  respond  to  the 
most  basic  questions  concerning  the 
housing  and  educational  impact  on  Nor- 
folk and  Mayport  exhibits  an  attitude  of 
shocking  indifference  for  the  welfare  of 
the  dependents  of  transferred  naval  per- 
soiuiel.  The  cost  of  foreclosed  housing, 
built  at  Navy  insistence  through  the 
years  in  Rhode  Island,  the  cost  of  essen- 
tial pubUc  services  and  public  improve- 
ments Including  impacted  aid  schools  is 
unknown  to  Navy  planners  which  casts 
serious  doubt  on  the  validity  of  alleged 
cost  savings. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  transi- 
tion to  the  "All-Volunteer  Force"  and, 
undoubtedly,  we  in  the  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate  additional  money 
for  benefits  for  our  military  personnel  to 
assist  in  making  the  military  life  more 
attractive  for  the  type  individuals  we 
need  to  retain  in  our  complex  Defense 
Establishment  today.  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  the  following  is  stated: 

As  we  move  to  the  All -Volunteer  Force,  our 
objectives  are:  To  Increase  the  challenge  of 
military  Jobs  and  improve  the  quality  of  mili- 
tary life  in  order  to  attract  and  retain  the 
talented,  dedicated  people  needed  to  man  our 
smaller  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  callous  Indifference  has 
been  shown  to  the  needs  of  our  business 
community  by  the  move  of  over  13,000 
military  personnel  in  the  Newport  area 
alone  within  a  3 -month  period  of  time. 
Furthermore,  the  welfare  of  the  families 
of  these  naval  personnel  has  not  received 
even  the  most  cavalier  attention  by  those 
responsible  at  the  highest  level  within 
this  administration  for  this  recently  an- 
nounced base  realinement. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  letter  typical  of  hundreds 
of  letters  that  I  am  now  receiving  from 
dependents  of  naval  personnel : 

I  am  the  wife  of  a  Navy  serviceman  with 
twelve  years  of  dedicated  service  and  sacri- 
fice. The  recent  decision  of  the  Pentagon  to 
shut  down  the  Quonset  Point  and  Newport 
naval  InstaUatlons  Is  of  deep  concern  to  me. 

We  have  recently  arrived  from  duty  on  the 
West  Coast.  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  there 
are  many  expenses  a  serviceman  and  his 
family  must  incur  when  moving  that  the 
Government  does  not  reimburse  him  for. 

After  months  of  looking  for  a  decent  home 
we  finally  found  and  purchased  one.  Now, 
after  a  short  time,  we  are  being  asked  or 
rather  told  we  must  transfer  and  again  incur 
these  needless  expenses.  This  time,  however, 
It  will  be  worse,  as  we  are  being  sent,  along 
with  countless  others,  to  Norfolk.  Virginia. 
where  housing  Is  already  critical  and  rents 
are  outrageous.  Because  of  this  we  will  prob- 
ably have  to  remain  apart  until  we  receive 
Government  quarters,  which  could  be  a  wait 
of  perhaps  two  years. 

With  the  many  hardships  and  sacrifices  Im- 
posed upon  our  lives  through  the  separations 
caused  by  sea  duty,  (which  no  other  service 
must  bear),  we  feel  the  Defense  Department 
Is  creating  and  Imposing  an  undue  and  un- 
necessary hardship  upon  us  and  thousands 
of  other  Navy  families.  Whatever  happened 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Navy  taking  care  of 
Its  own,  or  has  that  been  lost  along  with 
bellbottoms  and  jumpers? 

It  seems  very  strange  that  until  this 
month;  the  Navy  was  unable  to  transfer 
personnel  due  to  lack  of  permanent  change 
of  station  funds,  but  suddenly  they  have 
found  a  cloud  with  a  silver  lining  and  have 
millions  of  dollars  available  to  transfer  thou- 
sands of  people  and  tons  of  equipment. 


We  hope  you  wUl  do  everything  within 
your  power  to  reverse  this  senseless  decision 
to  withdraw  the  Navy  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
allow  myself  and  thousands  of  other  Navy 
families  to  remain. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  enough  is 
enough,  and  while  I  may  be  only  one 
voice,  I  wish  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  voice  will  be  forever  on  the 
side  of  fairness,  equity,  and  truthful  deal- 
ing with  the  American  people. 

In  my  preceding  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  indicated  my  support 
through  the  years  for  a  strong  military 
presence  abroad.  However,  when  faced 
with  callous  and  arbitrary  action  by  this 
administration  to  achieve  doubtful  or  in- 
consequential savings  we  must  seriously 
review  a  policy  that  costs  this  country  on 
an  annual  basis  roughly  $30  billion  a 
year  to  maintain  over  600,000  troops  in 
2,000  bases  overseas.  Many  of  these 
bases,  of  course,  have  all  of  the  creature 
comforts  that  our  top  bass  require  to 
maintain  a  lifestyle  commensurate  with 
their  own  exaggerated  notion  of  their 
owTi  importance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  faced  with  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  past  we  are  asked  to  vote 
for  HJl.  6912  in  the  hopes  that  it  will 
somehow  cure  our  economic  Ills.  But  we 
voted  for  similar  legislation  in  1971  and, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  our  economic  ills 
are  still  with  us.  I  ask,  how  much  longer 
can  the  patient  live?  I  think  my  con- 
stituents, if  they  were  employed,  would 
go  along  with  a  request  of  this  nature  in 
the  hope  that  economic  prosperity 
would,  as  a  farmer  said,  be  just  aroimd 
the  corner.  But  I  find  it  hard,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  take  this  position  with  my 
people,  especially  those  who,  as  a  result 
of  the  devastating  action  Just  taken  by 
this  administration,  are  now  queuing  up 
to  the  unemployment  compensation 
window  and  looking  for  any  job  that 
would  help  hold  body  and  soul  together. 
Think  what  it  means  to  the  ego  and 
mental  posture  of  a  grown  man  who  has 
been  trained  as  a  skilled  technician  and 
who  has  held  a  responsible  job  for  20  to 
25  years  who  finds  himself,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  out  of  a  job  and  now 
forced  to  be  a  bellboy  In  a  hotel  or  drive 
a  taxicab  looking  for  fares  that  do  not 
exist. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  not  all,  because 
this  legislation  calls  not  only  for  a  de 
facto  devaluation  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  but  for  the  actual  appropriation 
of  $2.2  billion  to  meet  our  obligations 
under  the  so-called  malntenance-of- 
value  clause,  which  is  contained  in  the 
charter  and  agreements  of  the  various 
multilateral  lending  institutions  In  which 
the  United  States  participates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  justice?  Here 
the  people  of  the  country,  my  constitu- 
ents and  yours,  out  of  the  goodness  of 
their  feelings  toward  our  fellow  man 
throughout  the  world,  contributed  bil- 
Uons  upon  billions  of  dollars  for  their 
rehabilitation  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Now  we  find  the  European  Com- 
munity and  the  Japanese  imposing  trade 
barriers  and  other  restrictions  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services  being  sold  in  their 
markets.  We  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  reduced 
to  Its  basic  simplicity,  that  the  United 
States  is  being  played  as  a  patsy  In  the 
world  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am 
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being  sisked  to  do  here  and  what  my  col- 
leagues are  being  asked  to  do  is  to  tell 
my  unemployed  people  back  home  that, 
yes,  we  have  the  money  to  continue  giv- 
ing away  our  funds  for  economic  devel- 
opment abroad;  yes,  we  have  the 
money — more  than  $2  billion  worth — to 
maintain  the  value  of  our  contributions 
to  multilateral  lending  institutions;  yes, 
we  will  continue  to  do  this  while  other 
nations  who  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  assume  some  of  the  humanitarian 
burdens  which  this  Nation  has  shown 
ever  since  World  War  n  will  not  increase 
their  contribution  and  allow  the  United 
States  to  decrease  ours.  And,  at  the  ssune 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  our  Eicecutive 
moves  to  close  military  bases  in  my  dis- 
trict and  your  district  and  while  other 
programs  in  the  field  of  housing,  com- 
munity development,  health,  education, 
and  welfare  are  being  seriously  curtailed 
by  this  administration — while  all  this  Is 
going  on,  the  unemployed  in  my  district 
and  those  who  no  longer  will  be  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  various  programs  I 
have  mentioned  must  still.  If  we  vote  for 
this  legislation,  continue  to  support  for- 
eign grant  and  aid  programs  which  at 
best  provide  no  benefits  to  us  and  which 
in  fact  cause  in  part  the  curtailment  of 
domestic  programs.  Mr.  Chtdrman,  I  ask 
how  can  I  explain  this  to  my  people  and 
when  I  ask  miyself  how  my  constituents 
would  vote  on  this  matter,  I  think  the 
answer  becomes  abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemEm  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  purely  finan- 
cial effects  and  particularly  to  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  change  in  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar.  The  change  in  par  value 
will  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  certain 
United  States  assets  and  liabilities.  Some 
of  these  liabilities  will  be  financed  with- 
out need  of  appropriation,  the  remain- 
der— Increased  U.S.  payment  obligations 
to  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions— wUl  be  financed  through  an  ap- 
propriation. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fulfill  UJ3. 
maintenance  of  value  obligations  in  the 
international  financial  institutions.  It 
will  also  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
the  necessary  amounts  to  fulfill  tibese 
obligations.  It  is  now  anticipated  that  a 
maximimi  appropriation  of  $2.25  billion 
will  be  required. 

The  increased  payment  obligations  to 
the  international  financial  institutions 
derive  from  provisions  in  the  articles  of 
agreement  of  these  institutions  requiring 
member  countries  to  maintain  the  value 
of  their  subscription  in  terms  of  a  com- 
mon denominator — in  this  case  gold.  The 
purpose  of  this  requirement  is  to  fissure 
that  the  contributions  of  all  members  are 
maintained  In  value  in  relation  to  each 
other  despite  changes  in  exchange  rates. 
This  provision  has  worked  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  in  the  past  in  assuring  that 
other  coimtries  that  devalue  their  cur- 
rency do  not  diminish  the  value  of  their 


contributions.  It  assxires  that  our  share 
in  the  assets  and  our  voting  rights  tn 
these  institutions  are  not  impaired  by 
devaluation  of  other  currencies. 

The  United  States  as  a  member  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
multilateral  development  lending  insti- 
tutions must  fulfill  its  maintenance  of 
value  obligations  as  provided  in  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement  of  these  institutions. 
These  obligations  involve  $756  million  for 
maintenance  of  value  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  $992  million  for 
maintenance  of  value  on  callable  capital 
and  other  contingent  obligations  of  the 
international  development  lending  insti- 
tutions and  $477  million  maintenance  of 
value  on  paid  in  capital  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

The  obligation  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund — in  the  form  of  a  letter 
of  credit — will  have  no  budgetary  impact 
and  it  is  highly  imlikely  that  our  con- 
tingent obligations  will  give  rise  to  budg- 
etary expenditures.  Therefore,  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  total  budgetary  expendi- 
tures as  a  result  of  this  legislation  will 
amount  to  only  $477  million  with  no  ex- 
penditures anticipated  for  this  fiscal 
year.  The  budgetary  impact  for  fiscal 
1974  will  be  $12  million  which  represents 
maintenance  of  value  obligations  on  the 
paid-in  subscription  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  The  budgetary  impact 
for  fiscal  1975-86  will  be  $465  million 
which  represents  maintenance  of  value 
obligations  on  capital  now  paid  in  and 
held  by  the  multilateral  development  in- 
stitutions, paid-in  capital  not  out  on  loan 
by  the  international  banks  as  well  as 
capital  to  be  paid  In  under  authoriza- 
tions now  in  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  put  our 
maintenance  of  value  obligations  in  per- 
spective by  comparing  our  obligations  re- 
sulting from  the  two  devaluations  with 
regard  to  the  paid-in  capital  of  the  in- 
ternational development  banks  as  well 
as  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
with  the  obligations  of  other  countries. 
Our  obligations  resulting  from  the  two 
devaluations  will  amount  to  alwut  $2  bil- 
lion— this  compares  with  over  $10  billion 
in  maintenance  of  value  obligations  of 
other  countries. 

There  is  another  important  perspec- 
tive to  keep  in  mind.  E>evaluation  results 
in  an  Increase  in  our  liquid  international 
reserve  assets — in  our  gold  and  SDR's — 
totaling  $1.4  billion.  This  provides  cash 
to  the  Treasury — almost  three  times  as 
much  as  the  liabilities  on  paid-in  capital 
to  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions of  $477  million — which  will  even- 
tually become  a  cash  drain.  Taking  into 
account  not  only  increases  in  liquid  as- 
sets but  also  contingent  assets,  there  Is 
a  rough  offset  between  assets  resulting 
from  devaluation  and  our  liabilities  re- 
sulting from  devaluation.  The  assets  side 
of  the  ledger  must  be  kept  In  mind  when 
we  talk  about  liabilities. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Barrett). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  bill,  H.R.  6912,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act. 
I  opc>ose  this  bill  in  protest  to  the  ad- 


ministration's handling  of  ova  interna- 
tional monetary  and  economic  policies, 
as  well  as  its  mismanagement  of  the  do- 
mestic economiy. 

No  President  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  presided  over  within  the  pe- 
riod of  14  months  two  major  devalua- 
tions of  the  U.S.  dollar.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Smithsonian  Agreement,  De- 
cember 1971,  President  Nixon  stated  that 
the  agreement  which  devalued  the  dollar 
by  some  8  percent  was  the  greatest  in- 
ternational monetary  agreement  that 
had  ever  been  made.  Fourteen  months 
after  the  greatest  international  mone- 
tary agreement,  the  President  was  forced 
to  devalue  the  doUar  again,  because  of, 
in  my  opinion,  his  total  mismanagement 
of  our  domestic  economy.  The  complete 
abrogation  of  phase  II  of  the  President's 
economic  policy  program  of  wage  and 
price  controls  in  January  of  this  year 
caused  a  massive  run  on  the  U.S.  dollar 
and  made  the  gold  speculators  the  inter- 
national gamblers  against  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Aside  from  the  reason  of  my  protest 
vote  against  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  American  taxpayer  will  be  forced 
to  provide  $2.25  billion  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  calue  of  paid-in  capital  subscrip- 
tions to  various  international  lending  in- 
stitutions, such  as  International  Mone- 
tary Fimd  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  As  our  committee  re- 
port points  out,  an  additional  $25  million 
will  be  needed  as  a  contingency  reserve, 
since  the  total  of  these  obligations  can 
only  be  determined  on  the  date  that  the 
dollar  devaluation  formerly  occurred. 
This  is  Indeed  a  heavy  price  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  bear,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  this  administration  is 
cutting  out  and  cutting  back  on  numer- 
ous much-needed  domestic  programs  in 
all  areas. 

As  my  colleague  on  the  committee  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  will 
point  out,  the  administration  is  abolish- 
ing thousands  of  jobs  in  unnecessary  cut- 
backs of  various  Federal  defense  instal- 
lations around  the  country  maUng  very 
little  attempt  to  assist  the  people  so  af- 
fected by  these  cutbacks. 

Domestic  economy  is  experiencing  the 
rampage  of  inflation,  the  likes  of  which 
we  have  not  seen  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  and  nothing  is  being  done  to 
contain  this  inflation.  Interest  rates  are 
rising  again.  Cost  of  living  goes  up  every 
month.  Food  prices  are  reaching  the 
point  that  the  average  American  family 
will  shortly  be  unable  to  meet  his  imme- 
diate food  bill.  Rents  are  rising  all  over 
the  country.  Construction  of  new  homes 
is  rapidly  falling,  and  yet  the  adminis- 
tration does  nothing. 

I  realize  that  this  bill  is  a  formal  ap- 
proval of  the  decision  already  arrived  at 
by  the  President,  but  I  must  use  this  op- 
portunity in  opposition  to  this  bill  to 
protest  the  utter  failure  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  manage  our  domestic 
economy  and  our  international  mcmetary 
affairs. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlemaii 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  for  the  Members  to 
really  understand  this  devaluation  of 
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our  dollar  by  10  percent,  things  have  got 
to  be  put  into  a  little  different  perspec- 
tive here  this  morning. 

Back  in  the  1940's,  we  adopted  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement,  wherein  we 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
some  $25  billion  or  so  in  gold  in  our 
coffers  out  in  Port  Knox,  agreed  that  we 
would  buy  back  all  dollars  from  abroad. 
It  was  a  generous  agreement  we  could 
make  in  those  days,  because  our  balance 
of  payments  was  in  oiu-  favor  and  money 
was  not,  of  course,  going  out  of  the  ooim- 
try  the  way  it  has  in  the  last  15  years. 

It  was  a  sound  agreement  which  has 
kept  the  currency  of  the  world  stable  for 
27  years,  because  the  foreign  currencies 
were  pegged  to  this  great  American  dol- 
lar which  had  back  of  it  some  $25  bil- 
lion worth  of  gold. 

We  did  respond  in  accordance  with 
our  agreement  to  give  up  gold  when  dol- 
lars were  presented. 

Finally  on  Augtist  15,  1971,  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  "blow  the  whistle."  Our 
gold  was  down  to  $11  billion,  and  Prance 
and  other  countries  were  demanding 
$300  or  $400  million  worth  of  gold  at  a 
crack.  The  time  would  soon  have  come 
when  we  would  not  have  gold  for  our  do- 
mestic use. 

I  believe  a  country  must  maintain  its 
gold  supply,  because  a  country  without 
gold  in  times  of  great  emergency  is 
pretty  destitute. 

We  therefore  repudiated  this  promise 
to  buy  back  dollars  with  gold.  That 
meant  our  dollars  abroad  were  no  longer 
backed  by  that  very  delightful  metal  we 
had  previously  been  responding  with.  As 
a  result,  confldence  was  lost  in  our 
dollar. 

And  to  make  matters  worse,  last  year 
our  balance-of-pajTnents  deficit  jiunped 
to  $6.8  billion,  more  than  any  other  year 
in  all  our  history,  which  further  accu- 
mulated dollars  abroad,  and  sometxxly 
says  that  nobody  knows  accurately  how 
many  there  ar^it  is  $60  billion,  $70  bil- 
lion, or  perhi^i  $80  billion  abroad. 

What  happened  in  February  of  this 
year  was  we  had  to  immediately  devalue 
the  dollar  by  10  percent.  Some  $6  billion 
worth  of  dollars  were  offered  by  specu- 
lators in  Germany  alone. 

Who  came  to  our  rescue?  The  German 
banks  came  to  our  rescue  and  boiight  up 
those  dollars.  It  was  the  German  banks 
and  the  banks  In  Japan  that  did  It.  Some 
$1.6  billion  was  offered  in  Japan.  They 
came  to  our  rescue,  and  they  bought  up 
those  dollars. 

A  hurry-up  message  was  sent  to 
Washington,  "You  had  better  come  over 
to  do  something  about  this."  We  sent 
Paul  Volcker  over  there,  imder  the  in- 
structions of  the  President  and  Arthur 
Burns  and  Mr.  Shultz.  He  had  to  sit 
down  with  the  bankers  in  Eiirope,  and 
they  said,  "AU  right.  We  have  bought  up 
this  money,  but  we  are  not  going  to  do  it 
further.  What  you  have  to  do  Is  devalue 
your  dollar." 

We  did  not  pay  too  big  a  price,  in  my 
opinion,  for  having  the  dollar  saved. 

Let  me  say  that  if  the  German  and 
Japanese  banks  had  not  bought  up  those 
dollars  there  would  have  been  a  virtual 
financial  collapse  in  the  world,  In  my 
opinion,  as  I  read  it. 


We  agreed  to  devalue  the  dollar  right 
then  and  there.  We  did  not  come  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  the  Congress  to  do  it, 
because  it  was  a  terrible  crisis.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  We  sent  a  repre- 
sentative over  there,  and  he  said,  "All 
right.  If  you  will  agree  to  stablilize  the 
dollar  we  will  devalue  10  percent." 

The  devaluation  went  into  effect  im- 
mediately. It  has  been  in  effect  since 
February  12.  It  is  something  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  do.  We  did  not  wait  for  the 
Congress  to  do  it.  There  was  a  crisis  over 
there,  with  the  dollar  being  driven  right 
off  the  market,  and  a  financial  collapse 
of  the  world,  one  might  say,  about  to 
start,  and  the  President  had  to  act 
quickly. 

In  my  opinion  we  did  not  pay  a  very 
high  price  for  saving  the  dollar  on  all  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Now  we  do  have 
relative  stability  in  the  world  financial 
markets.  However,  it  hangs  by  a  very 
slender  thread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  As  a 
result,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  devaluation, 
things  are  happening  as  predicted.  In 
the  month  of  April,  for  the  first  time 
in  many,  many  months,  our  balance  of 
payments  was  in  balance.  This  business 
of  making  it  more  expensive  for  Amer- 
icans to  shop  abroad  and  making  it 
easier  for  Europeans  to  shop  in  the 
United  States  is  exactly  what  we  wanted 
by  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  I  would  not 
be  a  bit  surprised  that  from  here  on  out 
we  will  have  an  even  balance  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Devaluation  is  creating  employment 
in  the  United  States.  What  we  have  to 
do  today  is  to  pass  this,  to  pass  It  quickly, 
and  to  put  it  on  the  President's  desk,  to 
show  the  people  of  the  world  we  are 
standing  by  an  agreement  made  by  our 
President,  because  I  believe  it  is  giving 
the  stability  we  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this  to 
the  people  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world:  We  have  the  strongest  curroicy 
in  the  world;  our  dollar  is  the  most  valu- 
able ciurency  in  the  world. 

We  are  a  great  nation.  Our  gross  na- 
tional product  this  year  is  going  to  jump 
to  $1,250  billion,  a  jump  of  $105  billion 
this  year.  We  are  a  great  nation,  and 
people  should  not  look  down  upon  our 
dollar.  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  finest.  Let 
us  get  to  the  business  of  f  lulher  strength- 
ening it  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
H.R.  6912,  which  would  approve  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar.  Section  5  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  prohibits  such  a  change 
in  par  value  without  prior  congressional 
approval.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
grant  this  approval. 

This  bill  stems  from  recent  disturb- 
ances in  international  exchange  markets 
in  early  1973  which  required  immediate 
action  to  restore  order  to  exchange  mar- 
kets. The  United  States  responded  to  this 
serious  situation  by  negotiating  with  oiu- 
trading  partners  an  agreement  on  the  re- 
alinement  of  international  currency  val- 
ues. Pursuant  to  this  arrangement,  the 


United  States  agreed  to  a  10-percent  re- 
duction of  the  par  value  of  the  dollar,  the 
Japanese  agreed  to  cut  loose  the  yen  to 
float  upward  to  a  rate  consistent  with 
Japanese  balance-of-payments  equilib- 
rium, a  continued  float  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  an  agreement 
by  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  the 
Benelux  countries  to  engage  in  a  joint 
float. 

I  believe  this  exchange  rate  realine- 
ment  holds  substantial  benefits  for  the 
United  States  which  makes  it  essential 
that  Congress  authorize  the  change  in 
the  par  value  of  the  dollar  thereby  al- 
lowing its  implementation.  The  exchange 
rate  realinement  will  substantially  im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  Amer- 
ican workers,  farmers,  and  businessmen 
in  world  markets.  In  addition,  it  has 
helped  set  the  stage  for  outward-look- 
ing trade  negotiations  designed  in  part 
to  eliminate  trade  practices  which  tend 
to  shield  large  portions  of  national  econ- 
omies from  the  impact  of  balance-of- 
payments  adjustment  measures.  If  our 
trade  negotiations  meet  with  success  in 
this  regard,  the  beneflts  of  the  realined 
exchange  rates  will  be  more  fully  re- 
alized by  American  workers  and  pro- 
ducers. Finally,  the  exchange  rate  re- 
alinement will  speed  and  foster 
constructive  reform  of  the  world  mone- 
tary system.  Such  reform  is  necessary 
to  assure  smooth  adjustment  to  imbal- 
ances in  International  payments  such  as 
exist  between  nations  today;  that  neces- 
sary adjustments  in  exchange  rates  are 
made  more  effectively  and  surely  in  the 
future;  and  that  our  monetary  arrange- 
ments contribute  to  open  trade  and  pay- 
ments among  nations. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  represents  a 
positive  response  to  the  serious  monetary 
crisis  which  we  have  experienced.  The 
proposed  legislation,  reinforced  by  de- 
termined efforts  to  maintain  a  strong 
and  inflation-free  economy,  can  provide 
a  firm  basis  for  the  restoration  of  mone- 
tary stability  and  international  pay- 
ments equilibrium.  It  can  lay  the  foun- 
dation from  which  to  attack  the  more 
fundamental  and  formidable  task  of 
building  a  new  trade  and  payments 
structure. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton). 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  urge  this  House 
to  enact  H.R.  6912,  the  Par  Value  Mod- 
ification Act  of  1973. 

Such  action  would  provide  congres- 
sional ratification  of  the  February  ex- 
change rate  negotiations  by  fulfilling  the 
commitment  made  by  the  United  States 
to  reduce  the  par  value  of  the  dollar  by 
10  percent.  This  devaluation,  combined 
with  the  actions  of  our  trading  partners, 
will  be  beneficial  to  all  Americans.  Com- 
bined with  the  Smithsonian  exchange 
rate  realinement,  it  provides  a  strong 
boost  to  our  competitive  position  and 
will  help  restore  the  U.S.  trade  position 
to  the  healthy  position  of  earlier  years. 
Should  the  Congress  fail  to  act  favor- 
ably and  promptly,  I  fear  that  new  mone- 
tary turmoil  could  well  develop  which 
would  create  renewed  international  fric- 
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tion,  further  controls  on  trade  and  capi- 
tal, and  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
U.S.  economy. 

We  should  not  let  recent  exchange 
market  turmoil  detract  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  realinement  that  has  been 
achieved.  The  average  combined  ex- 
change rate  change  from  the  Smithso- 
nian and  February  realinements  against 
the  major  industrial  countries  of  Europe 
and  Japan  is  about  25  percent.  Agaitist 
Japan,  the  world's  third  largest  econ- 
omy, the  change  has  been  35  percent 
while  vis-a-vls  Germany,  the  strongest 
European  economy,  it  is  about  30  percent. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  some  skepti- 
cism in  this  House  about  statements 
concerning  the  impact  of  exchange  rate 
changes  on  our  balance  of  payments, 
especially  in  light  of  the  inadequate  re- 
sponse thus  far  from  the  Smithsonian 
action.  I  sliare  this  skepticism  but  must 
admit  that  the  sheer  size  of  the  combined 
realinement  is  unprecedented.  Further- 
more, there  were  signs  that  our  trading 
position  was  beginning  to  improve,  albeit 
Inadequately,  before  the  February  de- 
cisions. Information  suggests  that  fur- 
ther, stronger  improvement  may  be 
occurring.  I.  therefore,  would  expect  a 
significant  improvement  in  our  balance 
of  payments  as  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
change rate  realinements  work  them- 
selves out. 

To  be  truly  effective,  this  new  ex- 
change rate  must  be  supported  by  more 
success  against  inflation.  Unless  we 
achieve  a  price  performance  signi- 
ficantly better  than  that  of  our  trading 
partners,  the  improved  competitive  posi- 
tion that  has  been  achieved  will  be  frit- 
tered away.  In  this  regard,  I  must  admit 
some  concern  that  devaluation  will  raise 
prices  of  imported  products  and  contrib- 
ute to  inflationary  pressures.  While  this 
is  an  inevitable  offshoot  of  a  realinement 
and  the  overall  impact  will  be  limited,  in 
certain  sectors  important  price  changes 
will  occur.  Redoubled  efforts  will  be 
needed  to  ensure  that  these  price  changes 
do  not  foster  further  significant  infla- 
tionary pressures  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  achievement  of  realistic  exchange 
rates  must  not  deter  us  from  reaching 
agreement  on  fundamental  reform  of  the 
international  economic  system.  We  must 
develop  codes  of  conduct  which  will 
avoid  the  prolonged  imbalances  of  the 
past,  with  their  recurrent  crises,  in- 
creased controls  and  rising  protection- 
ism. I  would  caution  our  partners,  how- 
ever, that  this  Congress  will  accept  no 
reform  which  does  not  provide  for  a  fair 
balance  between  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties. Nor  will  we  accept  rules  which  do 
not  provide  the  United  States  the  same 
freedom  to  act  which  others  presently 
enjoy. 

A  satisfactory  adjustment  to  today's 
economic  conditions  of  more  equal  com- 
petitors also  requires  a  restructuring  of 
trade  rules.  U.S.  products  must  have  fair 
access  to  world  markets  if  others  are  to 
continue  to  share  in  the  richest,  most 
open  market  on  earth.  Our  workers  must 
also  have  protection  against  unfair  for- 
eign competition  while  being  assured  of 
adequate  remedies  which  will  enable 
them  to  meet  the  challenge  of  increased 
imports. 


Prompt  action  by  the  Congress  on  the 
par  value  bill  will  represent  the  first  step 
along  a  path  of  a  freer,  fairer  and  more 
stable  world  economy. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler). 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  support  of 
H.R.  6912.  The  bill  represents  ratifica- 
tion of  a  Presidential  act  imdertaken  to 
meet  an  international  monetary  crisis. 
Passage  of  the  legislation  is  of  vital  im- 
portance for  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  needed  realinement  of  inter- 
national currency  values  and  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  international  commit- 
ments by  the  United  States.  The  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  was  not  a  step 
taken  by  the  United  States  unilaterally; 
it  represents  a  decision  by  the  United 
States  taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
countries  to  establish  a  new  pattern  of 
exchange  rates  which  will  bring  ex- 
change rates  of  all  major  countries  into 
a  fairer  relation  with  each  other.  This 
new  pattern  includes  in  addition  to  the 
10-percent  reduction  in  the  par  value  of 
the  dollar,  coordinate  actions  by  Japan, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Italy, 
Prance,  Germany,  Denmark  and  the 
Benelux  countries. 

The  exchange  rate  realinement  will 
have  a  fimdamental  effect  on  the  whole 
range  of  U.S.  economic  contacts  with 
foreign  countries.  The  benefits  of  the  re- 
alinement will  accrue  over  a  period  of 
years  and  will  greatly  assist  the  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  producers  both 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas 
markets.  This  in  turn  will  result  in  more 
jobs  in  the  United  States. 

This  realinement  will  work  strongly 
toward  the  restoration  of  a  trade  sur- 
plus for  the  United  States.  That  surplus 
is  essential  to  balance  in  overall  external 
payments  and  thus  to  a  stable  monetary 
system.  Realinement  must  be  accom- 
panied by  effective  United  States  action 
to  combat  inflation  and  to  restore  satis- 
factory domestic  economic  growth.  It  is 
clear  that  no  monetary  achievement  can 
be  of  lasting  benefit  without  satisfactory 
domestic  performance.  I  hope  that  the 
administration  will  continue  to  take  ac- 
tion not  only  on  the  international  but 
also  on  the  domestic  front. 

H.R.  6912  urges  the  President  to  ex- 
pedite efforts  toward  realization  of 
needed  international  monetary  reform, 
as  envisioned  at  the  Smithsonian  Con- 
ference in  December  1971.  Greater  prog- 
ress on  International  monetary  reform 
must  be  made  and  it  is  hoped  that  funda- 
mental agreement  can  be  reached  by 
September,  the  time  of  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
Congress  to  urge  the  President  to  act 
expeditiously  on  monetary  reform.  We 
must  also  do  our  share  by  promptly 
enacting  the  legislation  before  the  House. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  H.R.  6912.  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act.  The  committee 
bill  preserves  the  goals  of  the  adminis- 
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tration's  original  proposal  of  Febru- 
ary 19.  but  it  now  contains  some  different 
legislative  features. 

The  legislative  features  are  the  en- 
couragement  offered  to  the  President  to 
continue  this  country's  leadership  in 
the  development  of  a  new  international 
monetary  system.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  improvement  of  our  inter- 
national trade  and  payments  problems 
than  the  creation  of  such  a  system.  The 
conmilttee  recognized  that  importance, 
and  I  hope  this  House  does  so  today  by 
ratifying  the  committee  decision. 

The  other  main  committee  addition  Is 
the  provision  with  respect  to  gold  own- 
ership. It  is  a  simple  statement  of  the 
committee's  desire  to  see  the  bold  own- 
ership privilege  restored,  but  only  when 
such  ownership  will  not  be  judged  dis- 
ruptive to  our  international  financial  re- 
lationships. To  go  further — to  set  a  fixed 
date  for  free  gold — would  be  dangerous 
in  my  judgment. 

We  are  late  in  passing  this  to  ratify 
a  needed  International  agreement  nego- 
tiated by  our  Treasury  Department.  Even 
the  other  body,  normally  not  a  swift 
mover,  is  4  weeks  sJiead  of  us.  I  urge 
speedy  passage  of  this  needed  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
at  our  disposal,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  H.R.  6912. 
to  modify  the  par  value  of  the  dollar 
and  thus  devalue  it.  should  be  passed. 

No  one  may  take  any  joy  that  the 
United  States  has  been  brought  to  this 
pass. 

The  steady  erosion  of  the  dollar  goes 
back  a  long  time.  The  disastrous  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  inflation  which 
stemmed  from  it.  are  the  primary 
causes  of  the  devaluation. 

For  years,  as  a  result  of  the  over- 
valuation of  the  dollar  sustained  by 
fixed  exchange  rates,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  world's  monetary  masters  to 
recognize  reality.  Americans  were  en- 
abled and  encouraged  to  live  beyond 
their  international  means. 

American  consumers  gobbled  up  the 
inexpensive  European  and  Japanese 
products  offered  them.  American  tour- 
ists reveled  in  the  joys  of  Europe  on 
$5  a  day.  American  corporations,  en- 
abled by  an  overvalued  dollar  to  buy 
up  foreign  assets  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment on  the  cheap,  vastly  overinvested 
abroad.  And  the  American  military 
found  that  it  was  able  to  carry  on  for- 
eign wars  at  discoimt  prices. 

Now  this  is  all  over,  and  the  dollar 
bears  a  more  realistic  relationship  to 
other  currencies. 

Thus,  when  we  are  asked  by  the  Nixon 
administration  to  endorse  H.R.  6912. 
we  are  asked  essentially  to  endorse 
what  has  long  since  occurred — the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  in  February  and 
March  of  this  year. 

We  are  in  the  position  of  the  propri- 
etor of  the  saloon  who  is  called  on  the 
intercom  by  the  bartender  with  a  credit 
inquiry. 

"Is  O'Toole  good  for  a  drink  on  credit?" 
asks  the  bartender. 
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"Has  he  had  It?"  asks  the  proprietor. 

"He  has." 

"He  is." 

So  it  Is  with  us.  The  devaluation  has 
occurred.  Unless  we  wish  to  embarrass 
the  administration  and  demonstrate  our 
own  irresponsibility,  we  must  ratify  It. 

The  dollar  is  now  floating  with  respwct 
to  the  main  national  currencies.  Par  from 
the  world's  coming  to  an  end,  as  was 
widely  predicted  by  almost  everyone  if 
we  ever  floated,  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
happened.  The  events  of  the  last  2  weeks 
have  demonstrated  how  effectively  float- 
ing exchange  rates  have  prevented  a  cri- 
sis. These  days  have  seen  the  price  of 
gold  soaring,  and  a  further  depreciation 
of  the  dollar,  down  about  3  percent 
against  other  leading  currencies.  While 
our  leaders  have  intoned  "No  more  de- 
valuations," the  market  has  achieved  the 
same  result  as  a  devaluation  by  depre- 
ciating the  dollar  an  additional  3  percent. 

Floating  rates,  plus  the  absence  of  In- 
terventions by  governments,  particularly 
our  own,  to  affect  rates  by  massive  ex- 
change interventions,  are  the  reasons 
why  a  crisis  was  avoided.  If  we  had  re- 
mained imder  the  system  of  flxed  ex- 
change rates  which  prevailed  until  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  this  year,  and  had 
continued  to  intervene,  very  likely  there 
would  have  been  a  crisis.  The  speculators 
would  have  licked  their  chops  and  at- 
tacked the  dollar's  artificially  maintained 
position.  In  the  end,  the  Government, 
and  thus  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  could  have 
lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  £ind 
the  formal  devaluation,  when  it  came, 
could  have  been  accompanied  by  all  sorts 
of  exchange  controls,  import  surcharges, 
and  worldwide  monetary  chaos. 

Floating  rates,  and  abstinence  from  in- 
tervention, are  what  saved  the  day. 

I  congratulate  the  Treasury,  notably 
Under  Secretary  Volcker,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  notably  Chairman  Bums, 
'  for  their  role  in  accepting  the  March  16, 
1973.  agreement  to  float,  and  for  their 
self-restraint  thereafter  in  not  interven- 
ing. 

I  have  been  disturbed  at  past  interven- 
tions by  the  U.S.  Government— the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve — to 
keep  the  dollar  at  an  exchange  rate 
which  was  obviously  out  of  line.  During 
the  week  prior  to  the  August  15,  1971, 
dollar  devaluation,  for  example,  our  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  foreign  monetary 
authorities  against  future  exchange  rate 
losses,  even  though  the  dollar  was  obvi- 
ously overvalued  and  thus  in  fundamen- 
tal disequilibrium.  This  move  cost  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  $330  million.  Again,  in  the 
week  preceding  the  second  dollar  devalu- 
ation on  February  12.  1973,  the  Govern- 
ment again  intervened  at  a  time  when 
the  dollar  was  in  fundamental  disequilib- 
rium, with  a  loss  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  of 
more  than  $20  million. 

Thus  I  am  particularly  happy  that 
both  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve appear  to  be  following  the  assur- 
ances they  gave  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  September  1972  not  to  use  the 
intervention  mechanism  to  delay  a  nec- 
essary exchange  rate  adjustment. 

Under  Secretary  Volcker  said,  in  his 
testimony  presented  September  11.  1972: 

We  have  not  embarked  on  any  efforts  to 
artlflclaUy  prop  up  the  dollar  counter  to  any 


basic  balance-of-payments  trends  In  the 
longer  nin  ....  In  contrast  to  usual  prac- 
(tlces  before  Augiist  15.  .  .  .  the  basic  Initia- 
tive will  lie  with  the  United  States.  Foreign 
exchange  wUl  be  drawn  not  in  a  passive  man- 
ner after  Intervention  by  other  countries, 
but  for  use  In  the  exchange  markets  by  the 
tJnlted  States  In  such  amounts  and  at  such 
times  as  we  believe  the  market  impact  wlU 
be  favorable  and  help  to  curb  unwarranted 
speculative  forces  ....  Drawings  would  not 
be  made  or  enlarged  to  deal  with  what  would 
be  fundamental  mlsallnements  In  our  own 
payments  position. 

Similarly,  when  Chairman  Burns  ap- 
peared on  September  15,  1972,  he  said: 

In  the  new  operations,  market  Intervention 
will  be  on  the  Federal  Reserve's  Initiative.  It 
will  be  undertaken  only  to  prevent  or  coun- 
teract disorderly  market  conditions  and  will 
be  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  are 
judged  likely  to  have  a  favorable  Impact. 
Swap  drawings  will  not  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  medium-  or  longer-term 
financing  of  the  U.S.  payments  deficit.  Nor 
will  they  be  xised  as  a  substitute  for  needed 
adjustments  In  basic  economic  policies. 

Finally,  what  of  the  future?  Will  the 
passage  of  H.R.  6912  enable  us  to  rest 
easy,  that  all  is  well  with  the  dollar,  and 
that  no  fm-ther  international  monetary 
disturbances  need  be  anticipated. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  such  assur- 
ance. 

The  recent  free  market  gold  price 
increase,  not  dangerous  in  and  of  itself, 
nevertheless  says  something  about  how 
the  rest  of  the  world  regards  the  current 
posture  of  the  United  States.  Foreign 
money  men  are  not  excessively  concerned 
with  morals.  Thus  the  Watergate,  with  its 
related  burglaries  and  perjuries,  is  not 
in  and  of  itself  of  excessive  significance 
to  them. 

What  they  do  wonder  about  is  the 
question  of  how  minds  saddled  by  the 
Watergate  are  capable  of  conducting  the 
Nation's  economy.  The  brooding  uncer- 
tainty that  now  hovers  over  the  inter- 
national money  markets  is  another 
reason — though  certainly  not  the  most 
important — for  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Watergate  matter,  breaking  clean, 
and  starting  anew. 

Quite  apart  from  the  Watergate,  the 
management  of  our  economy  today  con- 
tinues to  disturb  me. 

The  year  1973  has  seen  us  throw  away 
a  splendid  record  of  combating  inflation. 
Prematurely,  phase  II  was  ended  and  an 
essentially  farcial  phase  III  launched. 
Adding  to  the  inflationary  muddle  was 
the  administration's  misguided  agricul- 
tural policy  throughout  most  of  1972, 
which  inevitably  contributed  to  higher 
prices.  The  handling  of  the  Russian 
wheat  sale,  the  refusal  to  let  beef  cattle 
graze  on  idle  grasslands,  the  exhortation 
to  farmers  to  restrict  production  of  poul- 
try and  turkeys — these  and  a  dozen  other 
misguided  actions  contributed  grossly  to 
the  disastrous  inflation  in  food  prices. 

A  temporary  price  freeze  across  the 
board  several  months  ago  might  have 
provided  an  umbrella  under  which  to 
regroup  and  reorganize  the  battle  to 
contain  inflation.  But  the  administra- 
tion has  continued  to  drift. 

The  result  is  that  unconscionably  high 
prices  have  been  permanently  embedded 
into  the  structure.  Even  if  the  rate  of 
inflation  tapers  off,  as  I  suspect  it  will. 


we  shall  have  installed  a  steep  and  Ir- 
retrievable upward  bias  in  our  whole 
wage -price  structure.  We  shall  never  be 
able  to  roll  it  back. 

Even  more  serious  than  the  failure  to 
use  adequate  direct  controls  Is  the  in- 
flationary distortion  brought  on  by  the 
administration's  own  fiscal  policies.  In- 
flation is  particularly  disturbing  in  the 
durable  goods  and  heavy  industrj'  sector 
of  the  economy.  This  is  where  the  alarm- 
ing increases  In  the  wholesale,  indus- 
trial, and  export  price  indexes  are  oc- 
curring. This  is  where  bottlenecks  are 
Increasingly  showing  up.  This  is  where 
there  is  overemployment  of  engineers 
and  skilled  workers. 

Ironically,  this  eye  of  the  inflationary 
cyclone  is  one  created  very  largely  by 
the  Nixon  administration.  On  the  ex- 
penditure side,  high  spending  for  the 
military',  space,  and  shipbuilding  con- 
tinue unabated.  On  the  tax  side,  the  cap- 
ital goods  economy  has  been  heavily 
larded  since  August  15,  1971,  with  tax 
favors  in  the  form  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation— asset  depreciation  range — the 
investment  tax  credit,  the  DISC. 

On  the  credit  side,  this  sector  of  the 
economy,  always  a  preferred  borrower, 
was  put  in  possession  of  all  the  money 
needed  for  its  hsiDerexpansion  by  the 
Federal  Reserve's  excessive  money  crea- 
tion last  year.  New  money,  narrowly  de- 
fined as  cash  and  demand  deposits,  was 
created  at  a  rate  of  almost  9  percent  dur- 
ing 1972.  To  further  complicate  matters, 
the  administration's  dividend  control 
policy  resulted  In  a  huge  retention  of 
earnings  by  corporations.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1973.  for  example,  corpora- 
tions paid  out  $27  billion  in  dividends, 
but  retained  in  their  treasuries  $35  bil- 
lion of  their  earnings. 

Thus  Government  spending,  tax 
favors,  and  the  availability  of  corporate 
cash  has  contributed  to  the  tremendous 
boom  in  plant  and  equipment  invest- 
ment. The  latest  McGraw-Hill  survey 
estimates  plant  and  equipment  invest- 
ment will  be  up  20  percent  this  year  over 
1972,  which,  in  turn,  represented  a  14- 
percent  increase  over  1971. 

This  kind  of  hyperthyroid  Invest- 
ment is  not  only  inflationary.  If  we  over- 
build plant  and  equipment  today,  we  are 
going  to  experience  underbuilding  to- 
morrow. The  administration's  inflation- 
ary flscal  policies  thus  will  inevitably 
lead,  if  not  to  a  boom  and  bust,  at  least 
to  another  imlovely  combination  of  con- 
tinued inflation,  high  interest  rates,  high 
unemployment,  and  individual  stagna- 
tion. 

Moreover,  despite  all  this  frenetic  ac- 
tivity, the  administration  has  not  been 
able  to  reduce  une.mployment  appre- 
ciably. Unemploj-ment  still  hovers  at  5 
percent  of  the  work  force,  with  vastly 
greater  numbers  of  jobless  among  the 
young,  the  black,  and  women.  Yet  the 
administration  cast  aside  the  best  non- 
inflationary  method  of  bringing  down  un- 
employment when  it  greatly  curtailed 
both  public  service  employment  and 
manpower  training. 

Other  countries  confronted  with  in- 
flationary' pressures  are  showing  greater 
wisdom  than  we.  The  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  for  example,  has  also  had  a 
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boiling  inflation  in  its  durable  and  heavy 
industries.  There,  however,  the  govern- 
ment has  endorsed  a  program  of  repeal- 
ing accelerated  depreciation  allowances; 
and  far  from  giving  a  tax  incentive  to 
excessive  investment,  as  by  our  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  it  proposse  to  discour- 
age excessive  investment  by  placing  an 
11 -percent  tax  on  investment. 

If  we  want  the  dollar  strong  abroad, 
we  must  make  it  strong  at  home.  We 
must  retiim  to  the  economic  objective 
of  full  employment  without  inflation, 
which  somehow  we  have  lost  sight  of.  We 
must,  in  short,  change  our  present 
policies. 

But  having  said  all  this,  we  need  to- 
day to  vote  for  HJl.  6912.  There  may  be 
those  among  us  who,  disillusioned  by 
the  President,  will  want  to  show  their 
displeasure  by  turning  down  this  piece 
of  Nixon  legislation. 

We  should  not  yield  to  this  tempta- 
tion. The  interests  of  the  United  States 
come  first.  And  those  interests  require 
speedy  adoption  of  H.R.  6912. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  Like  to  speak  in  support  of 
section  3  of  H.R.  6912  which  repeals  the 
Treasury  gold  regxilations  and  seeks  to 
allow  U.S.  citizens  to  buy  gold  for  specu- 
lative or  investment  purposes. 

Over  the  years  gold  was  an  essential 
support  of  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional monetary  system  and  due  to  its 
impact  on  the  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  the  need  to  protect 
and  maintain  this  monetary  system  jus- 
tified restricting  the  Uberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  to  invest  in  gold. 

However,  financial  conditions  have 
changed  substantially  since  that  time. 
Gold  has  not  backed  the  dollar  domestic- 
ly  since  1933,  or  internationally  since 
1971,  and  its  glitter  has  faded  from  the 
scene  of  sound  modem  monetary  man- 
agement. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary' or  desirable  to  limit  the  citizen's 
right  to  hold  his  assets  in  any  form  he 
chooses  with  a  restriction  on  the  private 
ownership  of  gold.  The  value  of  personal 
liberty  in  our  political  system  would  be 
reaffirmed  by  restoring  the  right  of  a 
citizen  to  buy,  hold,  or  sell  gold.  I  sup- 
port this  provision  of  H.R.  6912  because 
it  responsibly  accomplishes  these  ends. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
this  legislation  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

What  the  legislation  before  the  House 
today  does  is  to  put  the  formal  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  change  which  oc- 
curred in  the  world  money  markets  and 
through  international  agreements  on 
Februarj'  12  of  this  year.  In  short,  we 
are  formally  amending  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  the  new  par 
value  of  the  dollar  will  be  defined  In 
terms  of  gold  as  $422,,  for  one  fine  troy 
ounce  of  gold.  The  equivalent  in  terms  of 
special  drawing  rights  of  $1  will  now 
equal  0.828948  SDR. 

Devaluation  should  be  no  joy  to  the 
American  people.  The  temporary  advan- 
tage to  American  exporters  must  be  rec- 
onciled to  the  $2,225  million  which  must 
be  appropriated  to  maintain  the  value  of 
paid-in  capital  subscriptions  to  inter- 
natJ  mal   development   lending   institu- 


tions, the  International  Monetary  P\md 
and  certain  dollar  obhgatione  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  The 
administraticn  will  seek  a  fiscal  1973 
appropriation  of  $2,250  million  to  cover 
maintenance  of  these  value  costs. 

In  addition,  the  President's  CouD:il 
on  International  Economic  Policy  esti- 
mates that  the  1972  devaluation  added 
$2  billion  to  import  costs.  The  1973  de- 
valuation added  another  $3  billion  to 
import  costs.  Oil  imports  are  essential, 
unavoidable  and  certain. 

By  these  estimates,  the  recent  series 
of  devaluations  will  cost  the  American 
people  $7,2n0  million  in  1973  and  a  sub- 
stantially greater  amount  hereafter  as 
America  must  make  increased  imports  of 
oil  from  abroad. 

This  legislative  action  is  fatally  defec- 
tive because  it  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
strict or  control  the  action  of  American 
multinational  corporations  In  speculat- 
ing against  the  dollar.  It  was  widely  re- 
ported that  billions  of  dollars  left  Amer- 
ica for  Investment  in  foreign  currencies 
before  the  February  12,  1973,  devalua- 
tion. The  ratification  of  the  President's 
action  protects  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can multinationals  to  "do  it  to  us  again." 

The  legislative  action  is  defective  be- 
cause it  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  fixed- 
rate  exchanges.  The  bill  before  the  House 
today  simply  reestablishes  the  principle 
of  the  old  system  of  fixed  rates.  With 
the  current  rate  of  Inflation,  the  dollar 
may  soon  be  over-valued  again.  How  long 
are  we  going  to  insist  and  stand  by  the 
system  of  establishing  fixed  rates?  How 
many  more  jobs  will  we  lose  in  future 
years  because  of  an  over-valued  and  im- 
reallstically  priced  dollar?  How  many 
more  factories  will  be  closed  because  the 
dollar  "value"  of  the  products  which  they 
produce  are  not  "realistic"  In  world 
markets? 

Is  there  any  need  to  rush  back  into 
a  "flxed-rate"  of  exchange  systems?  The 
Washington  Post  carried  an  article  on 
Saturday,  May  26,  1973,  by  its  chief  eco- 
nomics writer,  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen.  The 
article  said  in  part: 

The  slgiuncance  of  this  outlook  [of  delays 
in  new  monetary  reforms]  is  that  the  present 
"transitional  system"  of  floating  rates  wUl 
govern  the  world's  International  money  mar- 
kets for  some  time  to  come. 

Many  officials  express  a  growing  accept- 
ance of  the  way  things  have  been  working, 
notably  the  painless  way  In  which  last  week's 
gold  speculation  was  absorbed.  "Without 
fixed  rates"  one  official  said,  "there  was  no 
need  to  buy  billions  in  U.S.  dollars." 

While  foreign  governments  were  not 
compelled  to  buy  billions  in  U.S.  dollars, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  was  not  signifl- 
cantly  or  permanently  afifected.  Specu- 
lators were  not  able  to  "gang  up"  on  the 
dollar  or  other  currencies  to  force  a 
devaluation  or  a  major  or  sudden  shift  In 
the  value  of  world  currencies.  The  im- 
portance of  providing  such  flexibility  is 
increasingly  important  in  light  of  the 
tremendous  surplus  of  dollars  held  by 
foreign  central  banks,  multi-national 
corporations,  and.  Increasingly,  certain 
small  oil-producing  nations — all  of  which 
could  be  used  for  speculation  against  the 
dollar. 

Some  of  the  economic  and  political 
problems  associated  with  fixed  exchange 


rates  versus  some  form  of  floating  rates 
are  well  described  In  a  March  5,  1973, 
Post  article  by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  part 
of  which  follows: 
Europe  May  Ask  United  States  To  ^ack. 
Dollar 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

London,  Mar.  5 — Some  major  European 
monetary  authorities  now  think  that  the 
United  States  should  "defend"  the  newly 
devalued  dollar's  parity  by  taking  out  massive 
loans  of  European  currencies,  which  could  be 
used  to  buy  dollars  when  the  American  cur- 
rency comes  under  attack. 

Meanwhile,  the  Initial  reaction  of  the 
money  markerts  to  the  temporary  freeing  of 
the  European  currencies  was  a  distinct 
strengthening  of  the  dollar  and  a  weakening 
of  the  British  pound. 

On  the  London  free  market,  the  dollar 
cloeed  at  $2,445  to  the  pound,  compared  to 
82.50  on  Friday. 

In  Frankfurt,  the  dollar  rose  as  high  aa 
2.827  marks,  closing  at  2.81.  On  Friday,  the 
dollar  had  closed  at  2.765  marks. 

The  price  of  gold  slipped  to  $81.50  an  ounce 
In  London  and  closed  at  $83.  after  Friday's 
closing  price  of  $86.50. 

But  trading  was  light  and  was  largely  at- 
tributed to  profit-taking.  In  Washington, 
VS.  Treasurj'  Undersecretary  Paul  A.  Volcker 
said  he  was  "glad  to  see  .  .  .  the  dollar 
strengthening  a  little  bit"  but  cautioned,  "I 
dont  think  you  can  conclude  much." 

If  the  Eurcipean  plan  to  encourage  defense 
of  the  dollar  does  not  meet  too  much  oppo- 
sition— and  the  British  treasury,  at  least,  la 
unsymf>athetlc  to  the  Idea — the  scheme  may 
be  put  to  Treasury  Secretary  George  Shulta 
when  he  comes  to  Paris  Friday  for  the  hur- 
riedly called  monetary  meeting  initiated  by 
France. 

The  proposal  Is  understood  to  have  won 
support  from  several  European  central  banks, 
Important  quarters  In  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  some  French  authorities. 
The  Common  Market's  bureaucracy  is  also 
expected  to  back  the  plan. 

Common  Market  officials  have  also  worked 
up  an  elaborate  scheme  to  block  off  their 
currency  markets  from  the  fiood  of  dollars 
that  has  been  the  Immediate  cause  of  the 
turmoil.  The  United  States  ts  expected  to 
fight  any  such  plan.  Here,  tso,  It  can  count 
on  backing  from  the  British  Treasury  which 
regards  this  blue-print  for  capital  control 
as  "weird." 

Under  the  dollar  defense  notion,  the  Euro- 
peans would  offer  Washington  large  loans  to 
prop  up  the  floating  American  currency.  If 
the  dollar  fell  below  the  pattern  of  rates 
established  last  month,  the  United  States 
would  be  expected  to  buy  dollars  with  these 
borrowed  foreign  currencies  and  thereby  keep 
up  the  price. 

This  appears  to  be  what  the  French  Fi- 
nance Minister,  Valery  Discard  d'Estalng  had 
In  mind  when  he  said  In  Brussels  yester- 
day that  the  United  States  must  defend  Its 
new  parity. 

Today,  after  a  lunch  with  President  Oeorges 
Pompidou  and  other  French  government 
leaders,  Olscard  d'Estalng  said  it  Is  neces- 
sary "to  see  to  what  extent  Washington 
would  be  able  to  contribute,  as  would  be 
normal,  toward  the  defense  of  the  curren- 
cies." 

In  effect,  the  scheme  would  return  the 
global  money  system  to  something  like  the 
fixed  exchange  rate  basis  on  which  It  has 
operated  In  the  past.  It  would  wipe  out  much 
of  the  floating  that  now  characterizes  the 
system. 

The  Continental  argument  holds  that  the 
February  pattern  of  exchange  rates  was 
sound,  that  It  has  simply  been  subjected  to 
Irrational  attacks  by  speculators.  So.  the 
brief  runs,  the  speculators  can  be  routed  by 
putting   enough   resources   In   the   form  of 
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European  currencies  at  Washington's  dis- 
posal. 

Supporters  of  the  plan  have  noted  the 
widespread  reports  of  a  split  between  Arthur 
Burns,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve, 
and  Treasury  Secretary  George  Schultz.  The 
"defend-the-doUar"  advocates  think  they 
would  have  Burns  In  their  comer  and  hope 
that  he  can  convince  President  Nixon.  The 
U.S.  Treasury  said  in  Washington  that 
Schultz  would  be  accompanied  to  Paris  by 
Burns  and  Volcker. 

The  countervlew  comes  from  the  British 
treasury  and  relies  on  Schultz  to  be  more 
persutislve.  This  argument  goes  that  the 
world  has  endured  a  lot  of  grief  over  cur- 
rencies because  of  misguided  attempts  to  fix 
exchange  rates. 

REMOVING    TARGETS 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  speculation  and 
uncertainty,  then.  Is  to  remove  the  targets, 
let  rates  float  up  and  down  with  buying  and 
selling  forces. 

Sophisticated  private  bankers  here  hope 
the  British  Treasury  will  stick  to  its  guns 
and  encourage  Schultz  on  his  present  course. 
These  private  bankers  were  delighted  that 
the  Common  Market  nations  failed  yesterday 
to  fix  rates  among  themselves.  They  think 
the  best  thing  governments  could  do  would 
be  to  let  the  currency  respond  to  market 
forces. 

The  position  of  the  other  European  na- 
tion that  matters.  West  Germany,  Is  not 
known.  Based  on  past  performance,  however, 
the  expectation  Is  that  Finance  Minister  Hel- 
mut Schmidt  might  join  the  French  and 
central  bankers  who  want  the  dollar  parity 
to  be  "defended." 

Behind  all  the  grandiose  talk  about  sta- 
bility and  uncertainty  are  what  people  con- 
ceive to  be  very  real  interests.  The  French, 
and  to  some  extent  the  Gemaans,  are  fearful 
that  In  a  world  of  universal  fioatlng,  their 
currencies  will  rise  In  value,  making  their 
exports  more  expensive.  This,  they  think,  will 
hurt  their  domestic  output  and  create  un- 
employment. 

The  fact  that  the  first  day  of  universal 
floating  actually  brought  European  curren- 
cies down  against  the  dollar  Is  not  regarded 
as  a  convincing  demonstration. 
RAisoN  d'etre 

Central  bankers  and  bureaucrats  in  re- 
gional and  international  organizations  also 
have  an  understandable  Interest  in  fixed 
exchange  rates.  A  floating  world  deprives 
them  of  the  policing  functions  that  gives 
some  a  reason  for  being. 

Conversely,  the  British  Treasury,  concerned 
alx>ut  Its  domestic  economy,  cannot  support 
a  plan  to  peg  the  rate  of  the  dollar  when  It 
opposes  plans  to  peg  the  pound.  The  treasury 
wants  freedom  to  run  domestic  economic 
policies  without  worrying  about  losing  re- 
serves. That  freedom  would  be  inhibited  In  a 
world  of  fixed  rates. 

That  Is  why  Chancellor  Anthony  Barber 
Imposed  such  stlfT  conditions  yesterday  for 
any  British  participation  In  a  Joint  Common 
MEU-ket  float.  Such  a  scheme  would  require 
London  to  flx  Its  rate  against  the  other  eight 
Common  Market  currencies. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Academic  exponents  of  free  exchange  rates 
would  prefer  a  world  of  no  Intervention  at 
all,  but  the  power  political  Interests  of  ex- 
porting companies  make  this  Impossible.  A 
world  of  modified  or  "dirty"  fioatlng  could 
be  the  next  best  thing  and  could,  at  least, 
end  the  spec\ilatlon  against  fixed  rates. 

The  question  will  then  become  how  "dirty" 
a  float  will  take  place. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  be  forced  into  the  position  of 
borrowing  tremendous  sums  of  foreign 
currencies — as  loans — to  stabilize  the 
dollar — stabilization  which  does  not  ben- 


efit the  American  worker  but  only  as- 
sists the  American  multinationals,  the 
world's  central  bankers  and  interna- 
tional traders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  2  of  the  Par  Value  Modi- 
fication Act  (Public  Law  92-268)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "one  thirty-eighth 
of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "0.828948  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Right  or,  the  equivalent  In  terms 
of  gold,  of  forty-two  and  two-ninths  dollars 
per  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  intently  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Rettss)  and  I  was  siirprised  that  he  ex- 
pressed no  concern  for  the  fact  that 
implicit  in  this  bill  is  $2^4  billion  to  be 
shipped  abroad  to  take  care  of  the  so- 
called  maintenance  of  value,  to  take  care 
of  the  so-called  shortfall  in  the  devalued 
dollar.  It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be 
some  concern  today  about  shipping  an- 
other $2>/4  billion  abroad.  Perhaps  that 
does  not  trouble  anyone  here.  Is  no  one 
concerned  about  the  maintenance  of 
value  of  the  dollars  held  by  our  own 
citizens? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  deep  financial 
trouble  at  home  and  abroad  because  the 
weakness  of  the  American  dollar  arises 
right  out  of  weakness  in  the  American 
economy.  For  too  many  years  has  there 
been  imchecked  inflation  in  this  country, 
inflation  that  was  spawned  and  nurtured 
by  borrowing  and  spending  billions  of 
interest-bearing  dollars,  and  Congress, 
despite  all  its  alibis  and  attempts  to  shift 
responsibility,  has  been  and  still  is  a 
prime  contributor  to  this  fiscal  insanity. 

We  have  here  today  a  bill  to  rubber- 
stamp  something  that  was  done  without 
consulting  Congress — the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  that  was  put  into  effect  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  of  this  year,  despite  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  which  says 
that  Congress  shall  "regulate  the  value  of 
money,"  and  despite  the  law  which  says — 
and  let  me  quote  it: 

Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such  ac- 
tion, neither  the  President  nor  any  person  or 
agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  propose  or  agree  to  any  change  In 
the  par  value  of  the  United  States  dollar  .  .  . 

Yet  this  same  spineless  Congress  or 
House — let  me  limit  It  to  the  House  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  what  the  Senate  has 
done — only  about  a  week  ago,  approved 
the  appropriation  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  very  purpose  Which  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States  say  it  carmot  do  un- 
til this  legislation  before  us  today,  vali- 
dating the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  has 
been  acted  upon. 

Do  not  talk  to  me  about  responsibility. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  irrespon- 
sible acts  of  any  Congress  that  I  have 
ever  served  in.  Now  we  have  had  two 
devaluations  of  the  dollar,  each  designed 
to  cure  the  ills  that  beset  the  coimtry, 
according  to  the  so-called  experts  who 
have  succeeded  In  feeding  the  American 
public  a  lot  of  gobbledygook  about  how 
much  better  off  are  they  when  inflation 


continues  and  they  get  less  for  their  dol- 
lars? If  devaluation  is  such  a  wonderful 
gimmick  for  solving  financial  problems, 
why  are  Latin-American  coimtries  not 
wallowing  in  prosperity?  Some  of  those 
countries  have  a  habit  of  devaluing  at 
least  once  year. 

What  a  wonderful  arrangement  it  has 
been  for  Americans  to  send  bales  of  print- 
ing-press greenbacks  abroad  and  get  back 
Volkswagens,  Hondas,  and  a  host  of  other 
products.  But  that  bill  has  to  be  paid 
some  day  with  sweat,  not  printing-press 
money,  and  that  day  is  certain  to  come, 
despite  all  the  alibis  heard  here  today. 

There  was  a  time  not  many  years  ago 
when  the  American  dollar  was  sought,  re- 
spected, and  coveted  as  being  as  good  as 
gold.  Its  existence  could  be  used  more 
effectively  in  certain  international  situa- 
tions than  a  fleet  of  war  ships. 

Now  there  are  100  billion  American 
dollars  floating  around  the  world — bil- 
lions of  which  are  surplus  to  the  needs 
or  desires  of  those  who  hold  them.  So 
what  kind  of  gimmick  do  the  American 
experts  try  to  promote  for  this  situa- 
tion? Why  "paper  gold,"  of  course,  and 
there  is  about  $9  billion  of  that  funny 
money  in  existence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  pa- 
per gold,  SDR's,  and  there  Is  about  $9 
billion  of  that  funny  money  in  exist- 
ence. Thus  It  is  that  on  this  day,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  at  long  last 
rubberstamp  the  gimmickry  that  was 
hatched  last  February  by  increasing  the 
price  of  what  gold  the  coimtry  has  left 
by  $4.22  an  ounce  while  the  free  mar- 
ket price  for  that  same  gold  Is  more  than 
$100  per  ounce,  and  the  American  people 
will  again  be  deluded  into  thinking  that 
financially  speaking  everything  is  lovely 
and  the  goose  hangs  high. 

But  they  do  well  to  harken  back  to 
March  1,  1972.  when  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Connally  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Banldng  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  stated : 

Europe  said  we  are  not  going  to  take  all 
the  brunt  of  revaluation,  we  want  the  United 
States  to  make  some  contribution.  We  argued 
and  said  we  have  been  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  you  for  22  years,  that  Is  why  we  are 
In  the  shape  we  are  In. 

We  have  come  from  the  position  where  we 
bad  all  the  assets  In  the  world  down  to 
where  we  are  broke,  and  that  Is  about  as 
much  of  a  contribution  as  we  can  make. 

Yes,  Mr.  Connally,  this  country  is 
broke  because  its  Govenmient  has  had  a 
succession  of  Presidents  and  too  mauiy 
Members  of  too  many  Congresses  who, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves, 
believed  there  was  only  one  way  to  solve 
problems  here  at  home — throw  money 
at  them — and  at  the  same  time  spend 
more  billions  trying  to  police  and  bank- 
roll the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  Nation  will  probably  have  to  sink 
still  deeper  into  the  financial  swamp 
before  there  Is  an  awakening.  I  do  know 
that  devaluation,  without  inflation  hav- 
ing been  checked,  much  less  halted,  is  a 
snare  and  delusion  for  the  American 
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public  and  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  it. 
I  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  further  de- 
luding of  the  American  public. 

That  was  my  position  when  the  dol- 
lar was  devalued  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  I  voted  against  that  bill  and  I  will 
vote  against  this  one  for  the  same 
reasons. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary-  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  of  wis- 
dom and  certainly  a  great  deal  of  sheer 
discomfort  in  the  words  that  were  just 
spoken  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
personally  feel  that  we  can  agree  with 
him  that  the  approaches  that  have  been 
taken  which  bring  us  to  this  bill  have  not 
been  those  in  which  any  of  us  would  take 
any  great  pride. 

I  think  however  that  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  look  at  a  Uttle  more  than  just 
the  question  of  the  politics  or  philosophy 
or  feelings  about  money.  We  think  of 
money  per  se,  and  realize  that  any  coun- 
try regardless  of  its  politics  or  philosophy 
or  feelings  about  money  will  rest  its 
economy  ultimately  upon  the  production 
of  its  people. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  very  sober  about  the  bill  to- 
day, and  I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  approaching  this  legisla- 
tion, ready  to  vote  for  it.  although  prob- 
ably with  less  enthusiasm  than  it  has 
been  my  unhappy  lot  to  hold,  because  I 
see  in  this  not  just  what  we  see  looking 
back,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but 
looking  forward,  with  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

We  will  have  to  pay  a  bill  of  costs  yet 
to  come  due.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers this  administration  has  violated  the 
principle  of  the  Constitution  in  going 
about  the  changes  they  made  for  us  and 
which  we  are  now  facing  today  in  this 
legislation.  They  not  only  violated  the 
Constitution,  but  they  also  violated  the 
principle  of  good,  commonsense  which 
says  we  should  plan  and  prepare  for  the 
results  of  what  we  are  doing — and  that 
they  have  not  done. 

In  other  words,  the  Executive  did  il- 
legally what  they  were  not  empowered 
to  do  and  failed  in  the  leadership  role 
they  were  elected  to  fill. 

We  have  an  office  called  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  One  of  our  col- 
leagues tried  to  call  it  over  the  weekend 
and  found  out  that  this  office  is  only  open 
from  9  to  5  on  weekdays,  so  that  when 
we  refer  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  we  have  to  recognize  and  to 
plan  an  emergency  to  fall  within  those 
hours. 

This  mentality  is  obstructing  the  abil- 
ity of  the  executive  to  do  its  most  im- 
portant job  which  is  to  plan  and  prepare 
for  events  they  can  see  and  predict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Government  should 
have  made  some  preparation  for  the 
emergency;  but  here  it  is,  and  there  Is 
no  plan. 

Does  any  Member  have  in  his  district 
a  chemical  industry?  I  expect  unemploy- 
ment in  the  chemical  industry.  Why? 
Because  by  devaluing  the  dollar  by  20 
percent  in  the  last  2  years  we  guaran- 
teed that  business  will  pay  a  greatly  in- 
creased price  for  imports  such  as  petro- 
leum which  the  chemical  industry  relies 


upon  for  its  basic  products.  We  are  going 
to  find  a  whole  new  economics  attached 
to  that  industry,  and  a  lot  of  the  present 
chemical  manufacturers  are  not  going  to 
be  around. 

Does  any  Member  have  some  mineral 
processors  in  his  district?  We  are  now 
importing  minerals  at  an  Increasing  per- 
centage, I  suggest  that  the  20-percent 
increase  in  cost  that  comes  out  of  the 
20-percent  devaluation  is  going  to  mean 
that  those  industries  are  facing  a  whole 
new  economic  situation:  Dramatically 
increasing  prices  for  basic  commodities 
and  some  of  them  are  not  going  to  be 
around.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  find — 
not  increasing  employment — but  decreas- 
ing employment.  Within  the  next  year  we 
will  see  an  awesome  accumulation  spell- 
ing out  the  total  cost  of  this  devaluation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  look  at  the  whole 
panorama,  we  shall  find  that  what  we 
have  not  prepared  for  is  what  we  have  to 
do  when  we  devalue.  There  is  only  one 
positive  good;  it  makes  our  goods  cheap- 
er and  we  have  to  be  prepared  to  in- 
crease our  exports.  Selectively  in  areas 
where  we  can  see  trade  opportunity  and 
trade  advantage.  This  administration  has 
not  prepared  in  any  way  to  increase  the 
exports  from  this  country.  The  buildup 
has  to  be  made;  we  cannot  just  wave  a 
wand  and  tell  people  to  get  out  there, 
the  world  is  open.  We  have  to  do  a  much 
deeper  job  than  that.  It  has  not  been 
done  by  this  administration. 

The  administration  was  very  quick  to 
send  its  emissaries  out  and  take  the 
pulse  of  the  capitals  of  the  world  on 
the  question  of  devaluation ;  but  they  did 
not  send  anybody  out  in  the  country  to 
tell  the  people  of  the  United  States  what 
this  means  in  the  challenges  it  lays  down 
for  exports. 

What  this  means  is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  continent  which  we  can  rely  upon 
for  the  goods  and  services  of  this  country 
building  the  wealth  of  this  coimtry,  be- 
cause that  went  out  in  1900.  We  no  longer 
have  a  world  that  is  fearing  wars,  pre- 
paring for  wars,  or  getting  over  wars,  so 
that  they  have  to  come  to  this  country 
to  get  their  goods.  We  have  a  world  alive, 
alert,  thriving,  and  moving  forward.  We 
are  sitting  home,  dumb,  fat,  and  happy, 
while  the  happiness  is  wearing  off  very 
quickly.  The  fat  is  fading. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  dumbness 
will  pass  away  and  we  will  begin  to  be 
constructive  about  what  this  bill  means 
we  have  to  do  in  this  country.  I  would 
hke  to  see  our  Nation  prepare  for  the 
third  great  era,  the  era  of  international 
trade.  An  era  in  which  government  and 
business  are  not  considered  adversaries 
but  as  partners.  May  we  be  awakened, 
even  if  painfully,  to  true  facts  that  what 
has  to  capture  our  dollars  overseas  are 
our  goods  and  our  services  aggressively 
sold  and  competitively  priced.  If  devalua- 
tion does  not  deliver  this  message,  its  al- 
tematlve  theme  is  dismal  indeed. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  rather  concerned 
about  one  section  of  this  bill. 

That  Is  the  section  that  permits  the 
private  ownership  of  gold,  "If  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  international  monetary 


reform  shall  have  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  elimination  of  regulations  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  gold  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  U.S.  international  monetary 
position."  If  that  language  puts  a  real 
restraint  on  the  conditions  under  which 
the  President  could  permit  the  private 
use  of  gold,  then,  I  would  feel  a  little 
more  at  ease  with  this  particular  provi- 
sion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
if  he  with  his  knowledge  and  background, 
feels  that  there  would  be  any  time  in 
the  foreseeable  future  that  the  President 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  such  a  find- 
ing with  respect  to  the  private  ownership 
of  gold. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  this 
way:  I  am  afraid  my  answer  would  not 
be  objective,  because  I  was  against  this 
and  other  provisions  along  this  line. 

I  consider  it  mischievous  at  this  par- 
ticular time  and  as  having  no  part  in  this 
particular  legislation.  I  feel  that  ought 
to  be  a  part  of  some  separate  action 
taken  by  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  in  all  honesty,  I  must  say 
that  I  did  not  agree  to  this,  with  the 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  or  the  full 
committee.  This  version  in  the  bill  is 
the  amended  form  to  the  original  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  which  amended 
version  was  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  <  Mr.  Reuss)  .  If  it  pleases 
the  gentleman,  I  would  suggest  he  ad- 
dress this  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  and  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Reuss  >. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Gonzalez)  denies  paternity 
and  implicates  me.  I  believe  he  is  perhaps 
right  on  both  counts. 

I  will  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  by  saying  that,  yes,  these  are  very 
meaningful  restrictions  on  the  power  of 
the  President  to  permit  the  purchase  of 
gold  by  U.S.  citizens.  They  are  meaning- 
ful because  the  language  says  that  mone- 
tary reform  must  have  proceeded  to  the 
point  where  repealing  the  gold  restric- 
tions would  have  no  adverse  effect  on 
the  U.S.  international  monetary  posi- 
tion. 

In  fact,  so  long  as  we  do  not  have 
international  monetary  reform,  so  long 
as  there  are  no  rules  of  the  road  govern- 
ing floating  exchange  rates  and  inter- 
vention, so  long  as  the  huge  $80  billion 
or  $90  billion  overhang  of  short-term 
U.S.  liquid  Uabihties  abroad  persists,  it 
would  be  discombobulating  indeed  to  the 
international  monetary  position  of  the 
United  States  to  permit,  U.S.  citizens 
to  go  over  and.  in  a  day,  perhaps,  to  add 
billions  of  dollars  to  our  deficit  as  well 
as  increasing  the  price  of  gold  and  per- 
haps precipitating  yet  another  inter- 
national monetary  crisis  in  the  bargain. 

I  am  confident  this  is  indeed  restrictive 
language. 

I  should  add,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance the  President  and  the  adminis- 
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tration  have  made  it  clear  that  they  have 
no  intention  whatever  of  being  able  to 
make  this  kind  of  a  certification  any- 
where in  the  foreseeable  future.  Indeed, 
the  administration  for  a  while  resisted 
even  this  language. 

I  am  the  author  of  this  language,  and 
I  believe  that  while  the  right  of  an 
American  citizen  to  own  gold  is  not  quite 
on  a  philosophical  parity  with  the  right 
of  an  American  to  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  the  other  great 
requirements  of  our  Bill  of  Rights, 
nevertheless,  if  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  somebody  should  not  be  able  to 
own  gold,  why  in  heaven's  name  not  let 
him  own  gold?  When  the  day  comes,  it 
is  open  to  the  President  to  so  declare. 

That  is  all  the  provision  says.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  quite  right  in  being 
inquisitive  about  the  meaning  of  this 
action,  but  I  honestly  beheve  his  fears 
can  be  assuaged. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  In  other  words,  this 
is  not  a  "blank  check"  but  is  intended 
to  be  a  requirement  of  true  monetary 
reform. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  right.  It  Is  the 
very  opposite  of  a  blank  check. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  five  Members  are  pres- 
ent, a  quorum. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  joined  those 
who  spoke  against  this  principle  in  voting 
against  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
speak  again  today  along  the  same  lines. 

My  reason  for  doing  so  is  that  I  think 
this  perpetuates  what  I  criticized  pre- 
viously, and  that  is  our  practice  of  dele- 
gating responsibiUty  of  lawmaking  to 
bureaucratic  officials  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  or,  in  most  In- 
stances, to  the  administration  they  serve. 
This  legislation,  coming  as  it  does,  as  an 
after-the-fact  approval  of  what  we  have 
done  following  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment of  many  years  ago,  continues  the 
practice  of  allowing  those  who  are  not 
elected  by  the  people  to  make  the  law, 
one  time  the  responsibility  of  the  people's 
House  and  the  responsibility  of  the  other 
body  of  Congress. 

Furthermore,  It  seems  to  me  the  only 
reason  for  the  legislation  Is  to  allow  more 
money  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  so  that  those  international  lending 
institutions  might  get  more  American 
dollars,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Is  neces- 
sarily economic  or  well  advised  In  the 
posture  of  things  as  they  are  in  America 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  considering  the  fact 
that  I  am  the  owner  of  a  five-eighths  in- 
terest in  23  miles  of  gold  mining  claims 
in  Wyoming.  I  have  no  recourse  but  to 
abstain  on  the  principle  put  forth  by  this 
bill.  But  If  It  were  proper  for  me  to  vote, 
I  would  have  to  vote  against  It,  Including 
the  section  giving  the  President  author- 
ity to  say  when  private  citizens  can  law- 
fully own  gold. 

It  Is  again  a  case  of  our  delegating  our 
responsibility— this  time  to  the  President. 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  to  spend  $2.25  bilhon  for  the 
privilege  of  devaluating  the  American 
dollar,  and  making  it  worth  10  cents  less 
in  purchasing  power,  is  not  only  expen- 
sive, but  it  benefits  not  a  single  American 
taxpayer. 

The  proponents  of  this  move  claim 
that  this  huge  expenditure,  the  second 
one  in  httle  over  a  year,  is  a  routine 
paperwork  procedure  since,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  dollar  is  already 
worth  less  in  international  markets.  The 
$2.25  billion  would  go  to  pay  off  our  al- 
leged "maintenance  commitments'  to  in- 
ternational banking  organizations.  It 
would  in  no  way  benefit  the  American 
taxpayer  whose  money  this  body  would 
send  to  international  bankers. 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  measure  to 
aid  the  taxpayer,  however.  I  refer  to  the 
amendment  that  would  allow  Americans 
to  own  and  hold  gold.  The  price  of  gold 
in  world  markets  has  been  skyrocketing 
during  the  same  period  that  the  dollar 
has  fallen.  Citizens  of  more  than  70  na- 
tions are  allowed  to  own  gold,  yet  we 
Americans  are  relegated  to  a  second- 
class  position,  and  are  expected  to  be 
happy  with  shrinking,  devalued  print- 
ing press  money.  We  are  one  of  the  few 
remaining  non-Communist  countries 
that  fear  allowing  its  citizens  to  own  gold. 

If  our  people  could  own  gold,  as  tangi- 
ble payment  for  their  labor,  infiationarj- 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  curbed,  and  the  true  value  of 
the  dollar  would  stabilize. 

Gold,  the  basic  precious  metal  indica- 
tive of  wealth,  has  now  soared  to  the 
price  of  $128  per  ounce  as  thinking  peo- 
ple abandon  the  unsecured  paper  cur- 
rency medium  of  exchange  to  seek  other 
avenues  to  secure  and  protect  their 
wealth. 

The  President's  chief  economic  adviser 
shrugs  off  the  soaring  gold  price  as  a 
general  neurosis  of  the  outside  world, 
which  he  feels  will  have  little  effect  on 
the  American  economy. 

But  in  America,  the  only  free  world 
country  which  prohibits  its  citizens  from 
possessing  or  owning  gold,  indications 
are  otherwise.  The  constantly  increasing 
prices  of  food  and  services  are  making 
it  apparent  to  the  citizen  that  something 
is  wrong  with  his  paper  dollars  and  coins 
which  have  no  intrinsic  value.  Americans 
are  awakening  to  the  stark  reality  that 
the  worth  of  food  and  services  is  not  go- 
ing up  but  rather  the  buying  power  of 
printing  press  currency  and  slug  money 
is  going  down. 

Americans  are  in  many  Instances 
breaking  their  own  country's  laws  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  European  market  under 
various  subterfuges  to  transfer  their  dol- 
lars into  gold  and  gold  futures.  As  the 
demands  of  the  new  prospectors  increase 
the  buying  of  gold,  the  supply  continues 
to  dwindle  as  even  the  speculators  fear 
selling  at  any  price. 

Indicative  of  ingenuity  employed  by 
many  Americans  to  safeguard  their 
wealth  was  the  recent  announcement  by 
the  Teamsters  Union  that  to  safeguard 
the  investment  of  its  pension  and  health 
and  welfare  funds  it  had  bought  $26  mil- 
lion worth  of  Israeli  bonds.  This  Teams- 
ter investment  abroad  represents  con- 
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tributions  from  laborers  earned  in  Amer- 
ica from  Americans.  Yet  its  leadership 
obviously  fears  investing  the  trusts  of  its 
members  in  their  own  coimtry  because 
of  the  monetary  situation. 

But  the  average  American  concerned 
over  protecting  his  savings,  his  retire- 
ment for  old  age,  and  still  trying  to  stay 
ahead  of  the  constantly  decreasing  pur- 
chasing price  of  the  dollar  is  unable  to 
transfer  his  nestegg  into  the  stability  of 
gold. 

Two  months  ago,  with  little  fanftire, 
possibly  not  to  suggest  the  chance  of 
hope  to  the  average  American,  111  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  cosponsored  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution  urging  the  President 
to  authorize  the  right  of  Americans  to 
buy  £ind  sell  gold.  Two  months  ago,  the 
price  of  gold  was  under  $90  per  ounce. 
The  failure  of  the  administration  to  act 
then  for  the  benefit  of  American  citizens 
has  already  denied  our  people  a  chance 
to  salvage  their  savings  and  earnings  by 
investing  in  gold. 

A  statement  presented  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  made  a  part  of 
the  hearings  on  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  from  a  base  of  $38  to  $42.22  in  re- 
lation to  an  ounce  of  gold  praised  dollar 
devaluation  as  a  means  of  Increasing  the 
relative  value  of  U.S.  gold  at  Fort  Knox. 
The  rationale  was  that  by  devaluing  the 
dollar  another  11.11  percent  the  U.S. 
gold  reserves  presently  estimated  at  $10 
biUion  would  be  increased  to  a  value  of 
$11  bUlion  165  million. 

Apparently  the  Treasury  Department 
experts  in  their  backward  arithmetic  did 
not  consider  that  to  sell  the  Nation's 
gold  reserves  to  the  Americsui  citizens  at 
the  present  going  rate  of  $128  per  ounce 
would  have  enhanced  the  same  gold  re- 
serves in  excess  of  200  percent  or  valued 
at  over  $20  billion.  This  plus  the  fact  that 
the  gold  would  be  safe  in  the  repositories 
of  the  American  people. 

The  refusal  of  the  President  and  his 
advisers  to  accept  reaUty  of  what  Is  tak- 
ing place  the  world  over  and  the  refusal 
of  the  news  media  to  inform  the  people 
raises  the  question.  "Is  the  controlling 
minority  which  directs  the  helm  of  our 
Government  afraid  to  legalize  gold  own- 
ership for  Americans  because  they  know 
that  such  freedom  would  completely  de- 
stroy the  people's  confidence  in  unse- 
cured paper  currency  and  reveal  the  fail- 
ures of  the  Federal  Reserve  System?" 

American  currency  and  coinage  Is  au- 
thorized imder  the  Constitution  for  the 
benefit  of  American  people  and  not  for 
the  oversight  and  manipulation  of  inter- 
national bankers  and  foreign  powers.  If 
our  present  financial  system  controlled 
and  manipulated  by  international  en- 
tangling deals  has  been  successful  in  the 
protection  and  betterment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  then  wh>  is  it  not  working? 

Our  Government  has  fsuled  to  protect 
our  people's  financial  system.  Certainly 
the  American  citizen  can  no  longer  be 
discriminated  against.  He  is  entitled  to 
freedom  to  convert  his  wealth  and  earn- 
ings from  his  labors,  his  savings  and  the 
endence  of  his  industriousness,  to  what- 
ever medium  of  security  he  chooses.  The 
right  of  American  citizens  to  own  gold  is 
certainly  one  such  choice. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Tbe  Par  Value  Modification  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

■'Sec.  5.  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  shall  talce  all  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  expedite  realization  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  reform  noted  at  the  Smith- 
sonian on  December  18,  1971." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  CSold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  442  and  443) 
are  repealed. 

(b)  No  provision  of  any  law  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  no 
rtile,  regulation,  or  order  under  authority  of 
any  such  law,  may  be  construed  to  prohibit 
any  person  from  purchasing,  holding,  selling, 
or  otherwise  dealing  with  gold. 

^c)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  pertain- 
ing to  gold,  shall  take  eflect  when  the  Presi- 
dent finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that 
Intematlonal  monetary  reform  shall  have 
proceeded  to  the  point  where  elimination  of 
regulations  on  private  ownership  of  gold  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  United  States'  Inter- 
ests. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    CKANE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crank:  Page  2, 
strllie  section  3(c)  and  insert  Inmiedlately 
afuer  line  11  the  following: 

(c)  The  foregoing  provisions  pertaining  to 
gold  shall  take  effect  December  31,  1973. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  initially  introduced 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  contains  portions  of  the 
current  bill,  namely,  section  3,  subsection 
(b),  and  in  debating  the  propriety  of 
the  restoration  of  private  ownership  of 
gold,  it  was  argued  by  some  who  were 
fundamentally  opposed  to  that  position 
that  there  be  quaUfying  language,  so  we 
agreed  upon  section  (c> . 

Since  that  time,  as  I  am  sure  everyone 
in  this  House  is  aware,  the  other  body  has 
taken  action  on  this  same  devaluation 
bill  and  has  spoken  to  the  point  of  private 
ownership  of  gold. 

In  so  doing,  by  a  vote  of  68  to  22,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  is  before  you,  namely, 
that  which  would  establish  the  date  of 
December  31,  1973,  for  implementation 
of  section  3,  subsection  (b). 

What  is  interesting  about  that  Senate 
vote,  when  analyzed  in  detail.  Is  the  real- 
ization that  his  issue  is  nonideologlcal 
and  nonpartisan.  The  68  Senators  voting 
in  support  of  this  position  in  the  Senate 
Included  such  diverse  types  as  Senators 

McGOVERN,    F*0LBRICHT,    KENNEDY,    MtTS- 

KiE,  HuMPHwrsr,  Hartke,  as  well  as  Helms. 
Hansen,  Hruska,  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Curtis,  and  Buckley. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  have  any  ex- 
pression of  greater  bipartisan  support 
for  a  position  than  that  which  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  Senate  when  it  voted 
on  this  particular  subject. 

I  think,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have 
to  recognize  that  the  desideratum 
of  Members  of  the  UJ3.  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  to  maximize 
freedom  of  choice,  which  is  basically 
what  we  are  talking  about  here,  on  the 
question  of  restoring  the  right  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  buy,  sell,  or  hold  gold,  a 
right  which  was  taken  away  in  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934.  Whatever  the  rea- 


sons advanced  to  rationalize  it  at  that 
time,  it  is  an  anachronism  to  continue 
to  maintain  that  archaic  prohibition. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  ad- 
vanced, also,  that  to  give  this  right  to 
buy,  sell,  and  hold  gold  to  American 
citizens  would  aggravate  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  improve  our  situation. 

At  the  time  when  we  had  phase  I  de- 
valuation less  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
gold  was  selling  for  $40  an  ounce.  As 
those  of  you  who  have  followed  the 
financial  pages  know,  it  has  gone  on  the 
Paris  market  to  as  high  as  $128  an  ounce. 
This  would  have  represented  a  profit  of 
over  200  percent  to  any  American  in- 
vestor who  had  this  right  restored  18 
months  ago.  When  one  is  able  to  show 
profits  In  international  investments  it 
alleviates  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem and  does  not  aggravate  it. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  the  argument  advanced  that 
we  would.  T^ath  the  potential  increase  in 
gold  costs,  sustain  higher  costs  for  in- 
dustrial users.  That  is  very  probably  so. 
but  that  increase  to  Industrial  users  Is 
already  taking  place  to  a  rather  consid- 
erable extent.  I  cannot  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances envision  another  200-per- 
cent increase  in  the  price  of  gold  over 
the  next  18  months.  But  we  have  to 
balance  that  economic  interest  off 
against  the  economic  interests  of  people 
in  the  mining  Industry  in  the  United 
States  who  have  been  put  out  of  jobs  for 
the  most  part  since  1934  because  of  this 
capricious  and  arbitrary  action. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  the  point  made  that  we  are 
seeking  most  expeditiously  to  get  some 
kind  of  an  international  monetary  re- 
form. It  has  been  a  major  concern  of 
my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin,  I  know, 
as  it  is  one  of  mine. 

Dr.  Arthur  Burns  Indicated  In  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  that  he 
hoped  to  have  that  kind  of  a  settlement 
by  July  1.  When  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin pressed  Mr.  Volcker  on  the  point 
in  later  testimony,  Mr.  Volcker  viewed 
that  date  as  optimistic  but  suggested 
that  surely  we  might  be  able  to  antici- 
pate final  settlement  as  late  as  Septem- 
ber when  there  would  be  a  conference  of 
the  International  Monetary  F\md.  If 
those  two  estimates  are  correct— or  If 
it  is  somewhere  in  between  that  we  have 
a  final  settlement — then  there  is  clearly 
no  apprehension  to  be  entertained  over 
establishing  a  date  certain,  namely,  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year,  for  restoring  the 
right  to  buy,  sell,  and  hold  gold. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  while  on  the  one  hand  we  have 
heard  arguments  that  restoring  the  right 
to  buy,  sell,  and  hold  gold  would  be  de- 
stabilizing In  achieving  intematlonal 
monetary  reform  and  assuming  we  did 
not  have  it  by  December  31  of  this  year, 

I  think  we  have 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Crane 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  will  in  just  a  moment. 
Let  me  finish  this  one  final  thought  on 
that. 


We  have  to  recognize  there  are  only 
three  possible  settlements  that  we  can 
get  out  of  any  Intematlonal  monetary 
reform.  One  is  total  demonetization  of 
gold.  Another  is  some  kind  of  a  two- 
tiered  gold  system,  which  is  meaningless, 
because  you  cannot  open  up  the  gold 
window  when  it  Is  ofiBcially  pegged  at 
$42  an  ounce  and  when  it  is  $128  an 
ounce  on  the  world  market.  Third  is  full 
convertibility,  which  is  not  considered 
tibility  is  Impossible. 

Finally,  we  are  not  talking  about  any 
great  amount  of  exchange.  A  big  day  in 
the  gold  market,  including  London,  Paris, 
and  Zurich,  is  $10  million  of  gold  chang- 
ing hands. 

And  on  a  daily  basis  we  are  engaged  in 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  with  $550 
to  $650  million  worth  of  business. 

The  issue  which  faces  us  today  is  one 
which  relates  not  so  much  to  matters 
of  economics  as  to  the  question  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Are  Americans  to  be  con- 
trolled by  their  Government,  or  are  they 
to  be  free  men  and  women,  able  to  make 
their  own  decisions  concerning  a  myriad 
of  questions — including  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  own  gold? 

The  Senate,  on  April  4,  passed  by  a 
vote  of  68  to  23  an  amendment  spon- 
sored by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Idaho,  James  A.  McClure,  allowing 
Americans  the  right  to  own  gold.  Senator 
McClure  and  I  offered  a  similar  amend- 
ment to'  the  dollar  devaluation  measure 
in  the  House  last  year.  Although  there 
was  substantial  House  support  the 
amendment  was  ruled  nongermane. 

The  amendment  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  month  would  simply  remove  the 
nearly  40-year-old  restriction  and  allow 
American  citizens  to  buy  and  hold  gold 
after  December  31,  1973. 

In  the  House,  in  an  effort  to  deter 
passage  of  this  measure,  the  Intema- 
tlonal Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
changed  the  language  of  the  amendment 
by  substituting  the  phrase,  "at  the  Pres- 
ident's discretion,"  for  the  clear  Decem- 
ber 31  repeal. 

It  is  essential  that  the  language  be 
quite  clear,  that  what  we  are  proposing 
is  simply  the  elimlnatiwi  of  any  inpedl- 
ment  upon  American  citizens  from 
ownership  of  gold. 

Beyond  this,  it  is  equally  essential  that 
we  imderstand  the  real  stakes  in  this 
question. 

It  has  always  been  a  proposition  of 
free  government  that  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  those  who  seek  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  citizen,  not 
with  those  who  seek  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance it. 

Throughout  ovir  history  there  have  al- 
ways been  those  who  sought  to  diminish 
our  freedom,  and  many  of  the  advocates 
of  such  limitations  have  had  what  they 
considered  to  be  "good  reasons"  for  call- 
ing for  the  intervention  of  State  power. 

The  question  of  whether  the  individual 
should  have  the  right  to  own  gold  has 
brought  forth  many  arguments  by  those 
who  seek  to  limit  his  rights  in  this  area. 
Rarely,  however,  has  there  t>een  a  con- 
sideration of  the  backgroimd  of  this 
question,  and  rarely  have  such  "good 
reasons"  for  limiting  our  freedom  been 
thoroughly  examined. 
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Prof.  Milton  Friedman,  writing  In 
Newsweek  magazine  of  August  16,  1971, 
declared  that — 

There  never  was  and  there  Is  not  now,  any 
valid  reason  to  prohibit  Individuals  from 
owning,  buying,  or  eeUlng  gold.  Individuals 
should  have  the  same  right  to  trade  in  gold 
as  they  have  to  trade  in  silver,  copper, 
aluminum  or  other  commodities. 

The  initial  nationalization  of  gold  by 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  been 
characterized  by  Professor  Friedman 
as — 

An  act  of  expropriation  of  private  property 
\s  no  way  different  m  principle  from  Castro's 
nationalization  of  U.S. -owned  factories  and 
other  properties  without  compensation  or 
from  Ailende's  nationalization  of  U.S.-owned 
copper  mines  In  Chile  at  a  price  well  below 
market  value.  As  a  nation  we  do  not  have  a 
leg  to  stand  on  when  we  object  to  these  acts 
of  expropriation.  We  did  precisely  the  same 
thing  to  residents  of  the  tTnited  States. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment prohibits  Americans  from  own- 
ing gold,  it  is  interesting  indeed  that  the 
other  countries  in  the  world  which  have 
adopted  a  slmillar  policy  of  prohibition 
are  primarily  totalitarian  dictatorships, 
such  as  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Cuba,  East 
Germany,  Hungsuy.  Rumania,  Commu- 
nist China,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  only 
non-Communist  states  with  such  a  pro- 
hibition are  Ceylon,  India,  Libya,  Mall, 
and  Rhodesia.  Even  Great  Britain,  which 
followed  our  own  policy  for  years,  re- 
stored the  right  to  ownership  of  gold 
coins  2  years  ago. 

When  the  Bretton  Woods  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  was  established, 
foreign  central  banks  were  allowed  to 
convert  their  paper  dollars  into  gold  at 
$35  an  ounce,  but  the  prohibitions 
against  American  citizens'  doing  so,  or 
even  holding  gold,  was  continued. 

Economist  Henry  Hazlitt  notes  that — 

The  excuse  continued  to  be  that  if  Amer- 
ican citizens  were  allowed  this  right,  they 
might  drain  the  Treasury  of  so  much  gold 
that  it  could  not  fulfill  its  solemn  obligation 
to  convert  Into  gold  for  foreign  central 
banks.  But  now  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  repudiated  and  defaulted  even  on 
this  pledge,  the  last  excuse  for  depriving 
private  citizens  of  the  right  to  own  gold  or 
hold  gold  has  been  wiped  out. 

Yet,  while  the  last  excuse  for  such  a 
policy  has  been  eliminated,  the  policy 
continues,  and  continues  to  be  supported. 
In  addition,  faced  with  a  government 
policy  of  inflation,  deficit  spending,  and 
currency  devaluation,  citizens  have  no 
safeguard.  With  the  right  to  own  gold, 
states  Mr.  Heizlitt: 

American  citizens  would  have  a  major  way. 
prohibited  to  them  now.  of  protecting  their 
savings  against  the  further  erosion  in  value 
of  an  Irredeemable  dollar. 

Among  those  who  object  to  the  citi- 
zen's right  to  own  gold  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  They  tell  us,  for 
example,  that  gold  will  be  hoarded.  Yet, 
they  do  not  tell  us  what  difference  this 
would  make.  The  Treasury  Department 
Is  repeatedly  saying  that  gold  does  not 
affect  the  Nation's  economy  at  all.  If  this 
Is  the  case,  then  the  economy  would 
change  more  if  people  began  to  hoard 
potatoes  or  cabbage,  which  constitute 
a  real  percentage  of  the  GNP.  The  only 
effect  that  gold  ownership  would  have 


would  be  a  psychological  one,  giving  the 
owner  confidence  that  he  owned  some- 
thing of  value. 

The  Treasury  Department  recently 
declared  that — 

The  premature  lifting  of  restraints  on  the 
Individual  ownership  of  gold  would  inject  a 
further  speculative  element  into  the  present 
international  monetary  situation. 

It  Is  diflBcult  to  imagine  gold  in  any 
livelier  speculation  than  we  have  wit- 
nessed In  the  past  months. 

The  basic  question  involved  is  clearly 
that  of  freedom  of  the  individual.  "The 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  June  24,  1971, 
notes  that — 

Americans  are  Just  as  free  and  surely  ha\e 
as  many  rights  as  Canadian,  West  German, 
or  Mexican  citizens.  Right?  Not  quite.  The 
citizens  of  those  other  countries  can  own 
gold.  Americans  can't. 

One  reason  which  seems  to  motivate 
those  who  urge  the  continuation  of  the 
prohibition  against  the  private  holding 
of  gold  Is  that  they  wish  none  to  be  free 
to  escape  the  inflationary  management 
of  money  which  has  become  a  preserve 
of  Government  administrators. 

Discussing  this  point,  Henry  Hazlitt 
points  out  that — 

If  individuals  all  over  the  world  were  legally 
free  to  hold,  buy  or  sell  gold  they  would  be 
able  to  protect  themselves  against  being 
ruined  by  their  money  managers.  Under  such 
conditions  gold,  whether  "monetized"'  or  not, 
would  soon  become  the  de  facto  interna- 
tional currency,  In  terms  of  which  Interna- 
tional transactions  would  increasingly  be 
made. 

It  has  been  stated  that  providing  citi- 
zens with  such  a  right  would  be  dam- 
aging to  the  governmental  policy  of  "re- 
ducing the  monetary  role  of  gold." 

The  fact  Is  that  the  reduction  of  the 
monetary  role  of  gold,  begim  in  the  New 
Deal,  has  now  been  completed.  Gold  re- 
serve requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  deposits  have  been  abolished. 
Even  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  world 
market  price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  has 
been  abandoned.  Today,  there  is  a  free 
market  in  London  where,  in  August 
1971,  the  price  of  gold  was  $40  an  ounce. 
It  is  now  more  than  $100  an  ounce. 

Discussing  this  point  at  a  meeting  of 
the  International  Monetary  Conference 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association  In 
Montreal  In  May  1972  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman  declared  that  gold  is 
"through"  as  an  international  medium 
of  exchange.  He  stated  that,  "The  role 
of  gold  is  being  played  out  like  a  Greek 
tragedy.  The  world  Is  now  on  a  dollar 
standard,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  the  United  States  t^'ill  make  the 
dollar  convertible  into  gold  again." 

In  addition,  all  indications  are  that 
Irrespective  of  a  change  by  the  United 
States  in  its  policy  of  denying  American 
citizens  the  right  to  buy,  sell,  or  hold 
gold,  the  world  price  of  gold  will  continue 
to  climb  owing  to  significant  increases 
in  industrial  demand  for  the  metal.  The 
Washington  Post  of  February  14,  1972. 
had  an  article  dealing  with  the  industrial 
demands  on  the  world's  gold  supply: 

Free  world  production,  now  thought  to  be 
at  Its  peak,  stands  at  1,262  metric  tons  a 
year — a  figure  which  some  estimates  suggest 
will  barely  meet  industrial  demands  within 
a  year  or  two.  Purely  industrial  compensa- 


tion (excluding  jewelry)  of  the  gleaming 
metal  has  Increased  by  as  much  as  17%  a 
year  in  the  past  and  Is  expected  to  level  off  at 
around  6%  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  said  by  critics  of  the  right 
of  citizens  to  own  gold  that  this  matter 
should  be  considered  at  a  later  date, 
when  the  monetary  role  of  gold  has  been 
settled  as  part  of  an  overall  monetary 
reform. 

In  such  an  eventual  settlement,  gold 
can  play  only  one  of  three  roles:  First, 
we  demonetize  gold;  second,  we  retain 
fractional  gold  backing,  but  not  enough 
to  again  permit  convertibility;  or  third 
we  restore  convertibility. 

Let  us  consider  these  separate  situa- 
tions. 

First.  If  all  gold  backing  is  removed, 
there  can  obviously  be  no  objection  to 
immediate  restoration  of  the  lost  right  to 
own  it. 

Second.  If  we  retadn  fractional  back- 
ing, there  can  be  no  objection  to  immedi- 
ate restoration  of  the  right  to  buy,  sell 
or  hold  gold  since — at  present — there  Is 
no  connection  between  the  official  price 
of  gold,  $38  per  oimce,  and  the  world 
price,  over  $100  per  ounce,  and  conver- 
tibility is  impossible. 

Third.  Convertibility  is  only  feasible 
when  the  world  market  price  and  the 
official  price  are  in  harmony.  Since  soar- 
ing Industrial  demand  keeps  pushing  the 
market  price  higher,  annual  devaluations 
would  be  required  to  achieve  this,  a  situ- 
ation which  has  been  called  totally  un- 
acceptable to  foreign  bankers  and  con- 
trary to  U.S.  determination  to  diminish 
the  role  of  gold,  and  which  would  trigger 
reciprocal  devaluations  throughout  the 
world. 

If  private  ownership  were  Immediately 
restored  and  the  market  price  of  gold 
doubled,  it  would  have  no  impact  upon 
an  ultimate  settlement  of  the  role  of  gold 
restoring  convertibility:  First,  govern- 
ments will  arbitrarily  decree  the  official 
price  of  gold ;  and  second,  the  percentage 
of  devaluation  will  trigger  reciprocal  de- 
valuations throughout  the  free  world,  a 
consequence  that  is  unavoidable. 

Another  objection  raised  In  opposition 
to  private  ownership,  sale  or  purchase  of 
gold  is  that  it  would  benefit  speculators. 
On  the  basis  of  the  recent  Washington 
Post  article,  it  seems  that  imless  the 
United  States  reopens  the  rich  gold 
mines  In  our  Western  States  and  Alaska 
and  adds  to  the  world's  gold  supply,  we 
can  anticipate  that  the  rising  industrial 
demand  for  gold  will  produce  just  such 
a  windfall  for  speculators  because,  as  the 
Post  article  observes : 

The  nonmonetary  demand  for  the  metal 
proved  far  higher  than  any  one  in  industry 
had  thought  possible.  Industrial  uses  (aU 
forms  of  fabrication)  consumed  1.050  tons 
in  1968.  This  combined  with  the  570  tons 
taken  up  by  speculators,  exceeded  the  free- 
world  production  that  year  by  260  tons. 

The  article  continues: 

By  1973-74,  say  some  estimates,  industrial 
uses  for  gold  alone  could  equal  the  non-Com- 
munlst  worlds  annual  production  figures. 
All  this  suggests  a  dramatic  rise  in  the  price 
of  free-market  gold  during  the  next  decade, 
unless  the  Soviets  choose  to  release  some  of 
their  holdings  .  .  . 

What  this  also  suggests  Is  that  invest- 
ment in  gold  in  the  world  market  is  going 
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to  secure  handsome  profits  for  specula- 
tors, regardless  of  what  nations  or  cen- 
tral banks  do  about  the  role  of  gold  in 
the  international  monetary  system,  be- 
cause of  the  growing  industrial  demand 
with  rather  constant  production.  Fur- 
ther, the  Soviet  Union,  which  for  years 
has  engaged  in  gold  mining  activities, 
will  benefit  enormously  from  these  mar- 
ket conditions.  Why  should  the  Soviet 
Union  enjoy  this  kind  of  privileged  posi- 
tion when  the  United  States  possesses 
enormous  quantities  of  gold  in  the 
ground,  which  at  the  present  time  cannot 
be  mined  because  of  U.S.  efiforts  to  hold 
down  the  market  price  of  gold? 

Prior  to  1934,  thousands  of  Americans 
were  employed  in  the  mining  industry. 
There  are  still  thousands  of  potential 
jobs  available  in  the  mining  industry  if 
the  price  of  gold  reaches  a  level  profitable 
enough  for  the  mining  companies  to  go 
back  into  production.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  benefits  to  the  American  economy 
if  we  do  so. 

First,  we  would  contribute  positively 
toward  remedying  unemployment.  Sec- 
ond, the  United  States  has  sufficient  gold 
reserves  underground  to  make  this  coun- 
try one  of  the  foremost  exporters  of  gold 
in  the  world.  Since  it  Is  our  policy  to  seek 
to  remedy  our  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit, surely  becoming  a  major  exporter  of 
gold  would  help  to  meet  this  objective. 

If  our  policy  is  to  diminish  the  role  of 
gold  in  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, the  basis  upon  which  a  number  of 
spokesmen  have  opposed  the  right  of 
citizens  to  own  gold,  then  exactly  the  op- 
posite conclusion  would  logically  be  In 
order.  If  American  citizens  once  again 
had  the  right  to  buy.  sell,  or  hold  gold 
as  they  do  any  other  commodity — be  it 
pork  bellies,  or  soybeans — then  the  goals 
of  those  who  oppose  this  right  would  ac-- 
tually  have  a  better  chance  of  taking 
place.  As  long  as  there  is  a  continued  de- 
nial of  this  right,  people  will  continue 
to  put  a  special  premium  on  the  role  of 
gold — for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other. 

The  Treasury  Department,  for  years 
the  opponent  of  change  in  our  gold  pur- 
chasing policy,  has  now  recognized  "the 
logic  of  allowing  U.S.  citizens  to  own  and 
hold  gold,"  according  to  recent  testimony 
by  Under  Secretary  Paul  Volcker,  but  it 
does  not  feel  that  this  is  the  time  to 
introduce  that  change.  It  seems  to  me 
that  now  is  precisely  the  time,  and  that 
whatever  argmnents  there  might  once 
have  been  for  prohibiting  the  private 
ownership  of  gold,  there  are  none  today. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  gold  re- 
serve requirements  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  deposits  have  been  abolished 
and  the  reduction  of  the  monetary-  role  of 
gold  that  President  Roosevelt  began  has 
now  been  completed.  In  addition  to  re- 
storing a  fundamental  right  to  all  of 
our  citizens,  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
which  I  have  introduced  would  also 
create  a  boom  in  the  mining  industry, 
providing  thousands  of  jobs  and  once 
again  make  the  United  States  a  major 
gold  exporter,  thereby  reducing  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

It  is  an  old  legal  maxim  that  when  the 
reason  for  a  law  ceases  to  exist  that  the 
law  itself  should  be  eliminated.  If  there 
ever  was  a  valid  reason  to  prohibit  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  holding  gold,  that  rea- 
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son  does  not  exist  at  this  time.  Since 
that  is  the  case,  the  prohibition  should 
also  cease  to  exist. 

In  a  free  society  the  presumption  of 
the  law  should  always  be  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  not  of  governmental  coercion 
and  limitation.  Those  who  want  to  pre- 
vent American  citizens  from  the  right  to 
own  gold  have  themselves  to  meet  a  bur- 
den of  proof  on  behalf  of  that  limitation 
upon  individual  freedom.  Thus  far,  they 
have  failed  to  do  so.  Parliamentary 
avoidance  of  the  real  issues  cannot,  for 
long,  substitute  for  meeting  that  burden 
of  proof.  I  am  confident,  when  all  of  the 
facts  are  clearly  set  forth,  that  the  issue 
will  be  resolved  in  the  terms  discussed 
here. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois,  Mr.  Crane,  for  his 
very  fine  statement  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  and  I  would  join  with  the 
gentleman  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Crane's  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6912,  which  would  permit 
American  citizens  to  hold,  sell,  or  other- 
wise deal  with  gold,  should,  I  believe,  be 
supported  overwhelmingly  here  today. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  in  the  land  of  the 
free,  citizens  don't  have  this  basic  right. 
Well  over  40  countries  on  every  con- 
tinent in  the  world  give  their  citizens 
this  fundamental  liberty,  yet  we  don't 
have  it  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  we  can  terminate  today. 

This  amendment  would  go  a  long  way 
to  revitalize  our  domestic  gold  mining 
industry.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
today  about  our  economic  security  needs 
and  specifically  as  it  relates  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fimd.  None  of  these 
allegations  have  been  substantiated, 
however,  with  a  clear  delineation  of 
facts  which  lead  directly  and  logically 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  economic 
system  would  be  undermined  or  other- 
wise affected  appreciably  and  adversely. 
I  do  not  desire  to  see  the  dollar  undergo  a 
tailspin,  therefore,  if  any  of  you  can 
prove  that  there  is  a  logical  connection— 
not  just  a  possible  one — between  the  un- 
restrained ownership  of  gold  and  an 
undermining  of  the  dollar,  then  I  would 
immediately  withdraw  my  support  for 
the  amendment. 

Allow  me,  however,  to  briefly  depict  a 
crisis  which  does  affect  the  status  of  the 
dollar.  As  late  as  February  1970,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Oil  Imports 
assumed  that  world  oil  prices  rises  would 
be  minimal  and  that  the  United  States 
would  remain  essentially  self-sufficient 
in  terms  of  its  oil  production.  F^lrther- 
more,  the  Task  Force  estimated  that  our 
imports  of  oil  would  not  reach  5  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  until  1980.  Here  it  is 
1973,  and  we  have  now  exceeded  by  over 
1  million  barrels  a  day,  the  Task  Force's 
1970  estimate  for  1980.  Mr.  Alsop,  in  his 
commentary  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  21,  1973.  directs  some  thoughts  to 
this  problem  and  its  relationship  to  the 
status  of  the  dollar.  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  portion  of  Mr.  Alsop's  editorial: 

Projected  Imports  will,  therefore,  approach 
50  percent  of  Winger's  projection  for  U.S.  de- 


mand for  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products. 
This  means  crippling  dependence  on  over- 
seas energy  sources,  which  we  are  quite  un- 
able to  control  or  to  protect.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  future  of  our  dollars,  the 
cost  figure  Is  stUl  the  key  flgtu-e.  The  coet 
figure  for  Imports  means  that  the  United 
States  win  have  to  find  this  much  money  to 
send  abroad  in  payments  for  energy  in  1976. 
Since  demand  for  energy  is  both  uncontrolled 
and  rising  rapidly,  the  coet  figure  further 
means  that  we  shall  have  to  find  a  lot  more, 
year  by  year,  In  each  year  after  1976.  But 
the  worst  trouble  Is  that  all  these  projections 
are  strictly  theoretical. 

They  are  the  figures  the  people  are  looking 
at,  who  are  casting  In  their  dollars  and  buy- 
ing gold.  These  people  know  there  is  nothing 
In  the  tJ.S.  balance  of  trade  to  suggest  that 
we  wUl  have  such  huge  sums,  to  pay  for  our 
projected  Imports  of  crude  oU  and  other 
petroleum  products.  These  people  also  know 
that  If  a  country  cannot  pay  up,  one  of 
two  things  must  happen.  Usually  both  hap- 
pen. First,  the  country's  currency  rapidly 
loses  Us  normal  value.  And  second,  because 
the  currency  begins  to  resemble  confederate 
greenbacks,  sellers  overseas  refuse  to  accept. 

That  Is  where  the  energy  crisis  wUl  take 
us  and  our  dollars,  If  we  do  not  take  correc- 
tive action  soon. 

And  what  solution  does  the  adminis- 
tration offer  for  this  real  contributor  to 
the  dollar  crisis.  The  administration 
basically  says  that  it  will  look  deeper 
into  this  perplexing  problem  and.  In  the 
meantime,  it  will  allow  the  market  to  gy- 
rate while  asking  voluntary  limits  on 
consimjption  and  creation  of  a  more  ef- 
ficient allocation  of  oil  and  gas.  After  all. 
exclaims  the  administration,  we  cannot 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  individuals  or 
corporations  In  their  free  Interaction  In 
our  pure  market  economy. 

I  see  an  absolute  contradiction  in  this 
policy  and  the  willingness  of  the  admin- 
istration and  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
refuse  to  allow  Individual  American  cit- 
izens to  own  gold  freely  and  thereby  in- 
teract In  the  gold  market. 

If  we  want  to  maintain  or  to  better  yet 
shore-up  the  dollar,  let  us  do  something 
about  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
directly  and  unquestionably  attributable 
to  our  enormous  and  expanding  importa- 
tion of  gas  and  oil.  This  is  not  a  "maybe" 
effect  on  the  status  of  the  dollar;  it  is 
definite.  To  acclaim  freedom  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  one  instance,  that  of  ex- 
panding oil  consumption  which  neces- 
sitates ever  greater  dependence  upon  oil 
imports,  which  clearly  contributes  to  a 
substantial  imdermining  of  the  dollar; 
and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  to  restrain 
an  individual's  freedom  to  own  gold  be- 
cause such  owner.<;hip  might,  and  I  em- 
phasize might,  have  a  minimal  effect  on 
the  status  of  the  dollar,  is  lacking  in 
both  logic  and  persuasiveness. 

The  real  security  interest  Involved  in 
this  situation  is  that  of  our  own  domestic 
gold  mining  industrj-.  Forced  to  shut 
down,  by  our  official  policy  of  maintain- 
ing a  national  price  of  gold  that  is  well 
under  half  the  going  International  price, 
our  gold  mines  are  not  contributing  to 
our  national  security.  In  fact,  I  might 
add,  their  being  closed  does,  rather, 
dlmini-^h  our  national  security  Interests. 
If  gold  is  a  strategic  commodity,  as  it 
purely  is.  then  it  would  behoove  us  to  in- 
.«^ure  that  our  own  domestic  Industry  be 
revitalized.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I 
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rise  today  to  support  Mr.  Crane's  amend- 
ment. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
would  like  to  join  in  commendation  of 
the  gentleman  and  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  too  would  like  to  join  in  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Crane ^ .  Furthermore,  I  am  in 
support  of  repeal  of  sections  3  and  4  of 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  that  has 
prohibited  the  private  ownership  of  gold 
for  speculative  or  investment  purposes. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation — the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act — is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  State  of 
Nevada.  It  has  the  potential  of  revital- 
izing the  once-thriving  small  mining  in- 
dustry In  the  State. 

This  bill  Is  long  overdue,  and  I  am  very 
proud  to  participate  in  its  passage  In  the 
House  today. 

The  dollar  is  no  longer  backed  by  gold 
either  here  or  overseas.  And  the  two-tier 
gold  market  established  in  1968  allows 
the  private  price  of  gold  to  fioat. 

Although  some  critics  say  that  ending 
the  restrictions  disrupts  the  international 
money  market,  this  bill  contains  a  safe- 
guard. It  gives  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  take  action  if  the  monetary  situa- 
tion does  get  out  of  hand. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
Insert  Into  the  Record  today  the  follow- 
ing resolution  adopted  by  the  Nevada 
State  Legislature : 

Nevada  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  19 
Assembly     Joint     resolution — Memorializing 

Congress   to  repeal   certain  parts  of  the 

1934  Gold  Reserve  Act 

Whereas,  United  States  citizens  have  been 
forbidden  since  1934  from  owning  gold  by  an 
Act  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  The  1934  Gold  Reserve  Act  no 
longer  furthers  any  compelling  governmental 
Interest;  and 

Whereas,  Citizens  In  ever-Increasing  num- 
bers denaand  the  rights  and  privileges  of  own- 
ing and  enjoying  gold;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  respectfvilly  memorial- 
izes Congress  to  repeal  those  sections  of  tfie 
1934  Gold  Rserve  Act  which  prohibit  private 
ownership  of  gold;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
legislative  counsel  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  members  of  the  Nevada 
congressional  delegation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  in  offering  his 
amendment,  and  to  rise  in  support  of 
that  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  for  over  2,000  years  now 
governments  have  tried  to  manipulate 
and  regulate  the  individual's  choice  of 
money. 

Beginning  In  March  of  1933,  when 
President  Roosevelt  forcibly  expropri- 
ated the  gold  owned  by  Americans,  we 
entered  a  new  era  of  excessive  Federal 
spending,  higher  and  higher  taxes — and 
continuing  Inflation.  With  gold  owner- 
ship being  illegal,  what  protection  does 
an  individual  have  against  the  value  of 
his  dollar  being  reduced  overnight? 

The  vast  majority  of  other  nations 
allow  their  citizens  more  freedom  of 
gold  ownership  than  does  the  United 
States.  Of  the  26  nations  of  the  IMF — 
International  Monetary  Fund — which 
are  classified  as  industrially  developed, 
only  one — Australia — has  gold  ownership 
restrictions  that  are  as  stringent  as  those 
of  the  United  States.  Apparently  the 
U.S.  Government  has  chosen  to  Imitate 
the  gold  prohibition  laws  of  two  non-IMF 
nations — Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China. 

For  40  years  the  Treasury  Department 
has  used  the  "stability"  of  the  dollar  as 
the  excuse  for  not  allowing  the  American 
citizen  to  possess  gold.  "We  must  not  do 
anything  to  shake  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar," they  say.  Of  course  this  argument 
both  points  up  the  value  of  gold — and  the 
fallacies  of  demonetization — and  their 
failure  to  recognize  the  growing  threats 
to  dollar  stability. 

For  40  years  our  policies  have  been 
building  a  fioodtide  of  pressure  against 
the  dollar.  The  Treasury  Department 
says  that  it  is  not  concerned  about 
gold,  that  it  has  no  monetary  value. 
Why  then  do  they  continue  to  oppose 
gold  ownership  by  American  citizens? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  truth  is 
that  they  are  very  much  concerned 
about  gold.  As  I  recall,  there  were 
those  who  predicted  that  demonetiz- 
ing gold  would  force  the  price  of  gold 
downward,  but  that  has  certainly  not 
been  the  case.  It  would  be  fair  to  say 
in  retrospect  that  virtually  every  offi- 
cial step  taken  with  regard  to  gold  in 
the  past  decade  has  been  wrong.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  a 
perpetuation  of  that  policy  Is  sud- 
denly correct? 

The  Treasury  Department  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  both  say  that  we 
must  now  have  a  monetary  system 
based  upon  the  good  faith  and  mutual 
confidence  among  nations.  Yet,  the 
strongest  and  richest  nation  In  the 
world  lacks  sufficient  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  its  own  people  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  not  permit  them  to  own 
gold. 

Gentlemen,  why  should  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  United  States  in- 
clude gold  prohibition,  a  prohibition 
invariably  associated  with  collectivlst 
regimes?  Why  should  American  citi- 
zens be  subject  to  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  for  owning  a  piece  of  yellow 
metal? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  with 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  in  supporting 
his  amendment  setting  December  31, 
1973.  as  the  date  this  private  ownership 
of  gold  legislation  is  to  take  effect. 


Not  only  will  our  citizens  benefit  di- 
rectly by  the  restoring  of  one  of  their 
rights,  but  also  indirectly  through  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  American  mining 
industry. 

Thousands  of  Americans  were  em- 
ployed in  our  mining  industry  in  past 
decades.  The  potential  for  these  jobs  Is 
still  there — if  the  price  of  gold  reaches 
a  level  profitable  enough  for  the  mining 
companies  to  go  back  into  production. 

In  1971,  supplies  of  newly  mined  gold 
went  down  and  demand  went  up.  Pri- 
mary gold  produced  in  the  United  States 
supplied  less  than  25  percent  of  the  U.S. 
consumption — the  remainder  was  sup- 
plied by  imports. 

Domestic  gold  production  dropped  in 
1971.  An  estimated  1.5  million  ounces 
was  mined  compared  with  1.74  million 
ounces  in  1970.  Net  imports  of  gold, 
mostly  for  industrial  use,  rose  somewhat 
and  totaled  about  6  million  ounces  In 
1971  compared  with  5.6  million  ounces  In 
1970. 

If  our  mining  industrj'  could  be  given 
an  incentive  to  become  more  productive, 
it  would  certainly  help  both  our  unem- 
ployment problem  and  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Allowing  American 
citizens  to  own  gold  could  provide  this 
incentive. 

The  United  States  has  sufficient  gold 
reserves  underground  to  make  this 
coimtry  one  of  the  major  exporters  of 
gold  in  the  world;  and  with  our  current 
level  of  balance-of-payments  deficit,  this 
would  provide  a  much  needed  change  of 
direction. 

I  urge  by  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
Crane  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opp>osition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane). 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Crane)  states  that  basically,  in 
agreement  with  the  Senate  version  of 
this  legislation,  that  after  December  31 
of  this  year  American  private  citizens 
will  have  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  gold. 

In  the  earlier  colloqiiy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlinc)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance 
went  into  this  subject  in  great  dei>th. 
It  was  the  subject  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  was  primarily  interested  in 
throughout  the  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  subcommittee  the  majority  of 
that  subcommittee  felt  that  the  subject 
matter  before  that  subcommittee  and 
now  that  is  before  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
was  not  of  Americans'  right  to  buj'  and 
sell  gold,  but  rather  when  this  right 
should  take  place. 

We  had  before  us,  on  every  single  one 
of  the  elements  of  this  leg^ation,  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Arthur  Burns  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  Dr.  Paul  Volcher, 
the  international  monetary  expert  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  We  also  re- 
ceived fimdamentally  the  same  advice 
from  other  members  of  the  Treasurj', 
and  other  men  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
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Board  prior  to  Dr.  Bums,  and  that  was 
that  at  this  particular  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  when  we  are  faced 
with  extremely  diflBcult  decisions  ahead 
of  us  on  the  International  Monetary  Re- 
form Agreements,  that  we  should  do 
notliing  at  this  particular  time  on  this 
particular  subject. 

In  the  legislation  before  us  we  have  the 
mechanism  that,  after  this  International 
Monetary  Agreement  is  agreed  to,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
declare  the  right  of  Americans  to  buy 
and  sell  gold.  So  we  are  fundamentally  In 
agreement  on  the  question  of  this  subject 
matter,  but  we  strongly  differ  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  on  the  subject 
of  its  timing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising  in  strong  op- 
position to  this  proposed  amendment,  I 
say  that  we  should  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  others. 

I  beUeve  that  the  legislation  which 
came  out  of  this  committee  should  be 
adopted,  and  I  have  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  I  am  deeply 
sorry,  but  that  it  was  my  understanding 
in  the  subcommittee  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  withdrew  this  amendment 
in  favor  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  My  amendment  was  sec- 
tion 3<bi,  inmiediate  restoration  of  the 
right  to  buy,  sell,  and  hold  gold.  There 
are  now  three  positions.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing in  support  of  my  initial  amendment 
to  the  bill  in  subcommittee  which,  as  I 
indicated,  was  immediate  restoration  of 
the  right  to  buy,  sell,  and  hold  gold,  but 
in  fact  I  have  since  come  to  accept  the 
Senate  language  which  passed  over- 
whelmingly over  there. 

Mr.  J.  Wn.T.TAM  STANTON.  I  do  not 
want  to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  am  just  not  sure  if  the 
Senate  had  not  Jdlready  passed  this  leg- 
islation when  we  took  it  up?  Did  the 
gentleman  infer  that  he  changes  his 
mind  due  to  this  vote? 

Mr.  CRANE.  When  the  Senate  in  fact 
took  that  action,  that  was  not  part  of 
the  discussion  in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  No;  I  am 
asking  the  gentleman  on  the  floor  if  he 
changes  his  mind. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  have  compromised  my 
position,  which  I  am  not  in  favor  of. 
May  I  ask  the  gentleman  one  question? 
At  a  time  when  we  are  plagued  with 
what  many  describe  as  a  so-called  con- 
stitutional crisis  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches,  when  we 
have  discussed  in  this  body  the  question 
of  abdication  of  warmaking  powers  and 
a  variety  of  other  powers  that  should  be 
resident  in  this  body,  how  csui  one  get 
up  and  justify  the  idea  of  giving  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  executive  branch 
over  an  issue  that  belongs  exclusively  in 
the  U.S.  Hoiase  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  answer  that  question. 
The  answer  is  very  simple.  I  thought  I 


made  it  clear  before.  It  seems  to  me  that 
while  the  gentleman  and  I  may  argue 
over  this  technical  point  on  the  question 
of  power,  I  certainly  will  take  the  word 
of  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  and  his  exact  testi- 
mony and  statement,  and  he  is  not  get- 
ting the  power  without  the  authority  and 
power  of  Congress.  What  I  am  telling 
him  is  not  to  do  it  so  inunediately  after 
the  settlement  of  the  international 
monetary  agreement. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  join  the  distinguished 
and  very  able  and  competent  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. He  is  absolutely  correct.  This  is  one 
question  we  went  into  quite  thoroughly. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  has 
been  a  very  staunch  and  avid  supporter 
of  this  proposition  over  the  course  of  sev- 
eral years,  fails  to  report  to  us  that  there 
was  not  one  expert  or  executive  official 
witness  appearing  before  the  subcommit- 
tee who  supported  this  thesis.  This  Is  al- 
ready part  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill.  The  Senate  version  of  this  par  value 
modification  bill  also  has  a  strong  Sena- 
tor Ervin  resolution  on  impoundment  of 
funds,  which  the  Senate  gleefully  put 
into  this  bill.  They  also  have  a  proviso 
about  aid  to  North  Vietnam  as  part  of 
this  bill. 

So  let  us  not  judge  what  the  Senate  did 
in  a  very  hasty  and  intemperate  action. 

The  only  purpose  that  this  amendment 
can  serve — and  I  say  this  with  all  respect 
to  the  sincere  "gold  bugs"  of  this  Nation 
who  feel  their  basic  constitutional  right 
has  been  denied  them — all  this  amend- 
ment will  do  will  be  to  not  only  serve  no 
public  interest,  no  public  good,  no  good 
intemational  interests,  but  it  will  hang 
the  American  people  on  a  cross  of  not 
only  gold,  but  a  cross  of  Russian  and 
South  African  gold. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Members  what  the 
facts  are  that  are  staring  us  in  the  face. 
The  United  States  Imported  113.757 
oimces  of  Soviet  gold  in  March  worth 
$9,488,472— in  the  month  of  March. 

That  was  the  month  of  March.  It  goes 
on: 

This  means  U.S.  Importers  paid  an  aver- 
age of  83.48  dollars  an  ounce  during  the 
month  compared  with  February's  average 
coet  of  67.78  dollars  an  ounce  on  imports 
totaling  89.128  ounces. 

Since  that  time  the  U.S.  has  Imported  a 
total  of  769,491  ounces  of  gold  valued  at 
nearly  52  million  dollars.  Imports  this  year 
have  so  far  totaled  225,000  ounces  valued  at 
17  million  dollars. 

Russia  and  South  Africa  are  the  princi- 
pal producers.  A  little  better  than  half 
the  available  gold  Is  owned  by  govern- 
ments. The  other  half,  or  most  of  the 
other  half — where  do  Members  think  the 
American  dollars  are  going  to  go  to  get 
it  If  It  is  not  delivering  America  into  the 
hands  of  the  gold  speculators,  to  wit  the 
Communist  gold  speculators? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  testifying  be- 


fore the  committee,  I  think  we  had  two 
very  able  witnesses  in  support  of  the  gold 
ownership. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  principle.  But  we 
are  talking  about  the  specifics  of  the 
Senate  version,  which  we  (Uflcussed, 
which  your  amendment  threatens,  and 
it  was  not  one  where  the  Government 
oflBcials  or  others  said  at  this  point  It 
would  be  desirable  to  go  into  this  gold 
ownership. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
maybe  there  was  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  and  Senator  McClure,  also 
from  my  State,  was  one. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  trtie. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  We  testified  on  the  basis 
of  protection.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  protection  of  the 
individual  who  would  like  to  invest  in 
gold  would  be  a  good  reason  to  allow  him 
to  do  it  if  he  wants  to  protect  himself 
from  fiscal  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Goverxunent?  Would  the  gentleman 
not  think  that  would  be  a  good  enough 
reason? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman,  it  is  always  a  good  thing  to 
protect  against  fiscal  irresponsibility,  but 
how  can  the  gentleman  stand  there  and 
tell  this  House  and  the  American  public 
that  this  amendment  will  do  anything 
but  exchange  one  folly  for  a  more  griev- 
ous folly?  I  do  not  see  how. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  he  can  ex- 
change a  paper  lOU  for  a  piece  of  gold, 
and  if  he  would  like  to  do  that  would 
that  not  be  a  good  reason? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  recognize  this  has  not  hap- 
pened in  the  world  for  quite  a  few  years. 
If  that  were  the  case  there  would  be  no 
intemational  commerce  at  this  time. 

The  point  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  wittingly  or  unwittingly  be  a 
tool  of  deliberately  delivering  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  because  they  feel  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  possess  anything,  de- 
liver them  willingly  and  gleefully  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  gold  producers 
and  the  South  African  gold  producers, 
which  in  effect  we  would  be  doing. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  and 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

I  hope  that  today  the  House  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  correct  a  situation 
which  has  for  too  many  years  been 
ignored,  in  my  judgment. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  last  of 
the  free  world  countries  in  which  it  is 
not  possible  for  its  private  citizens  to 
own  gold.  The  only  other  free  world 
countries  in  which  it  is  not  possible  for 
private  citizens  to  own  gold  are  Ceylon. 
India.  Libya.  Mali,  and  Rhodesia.  Even 
Great  Britain  which  followed  our  policy 
for  years,  has  recently  restored  this 
right. 

Presently  70  other  countries  in  the 
world  allow  their  citizens  to  own  gold, 
and  some  of  them  are  our  fiercest  com- 
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petitors  in  the  world  marketplace.  In- 
cluded in  this  group  are  Taiwan,  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  France,  Canada,  Poland, 
Brazil,  and  Korea. 

I  say  if  it  is  good  for  other  citizens  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  own 
gold,  why  not  allow  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  same  freedom?  There 
is  no  reason  today  why  Americans  should 
be  held  to  second-class  status  interna- 
tionally in  this  regard. 

I  cannot  understand  the  reason  for  the 
opposition  to  this  measure.  There  is 
certainly  no  opposition  coming  from  the 
American  people  themselves.  Those  citi- 
zens who  want  to  exercise  the  right  to 
own  gold  will  thank  us  for  restoring  this 
right  to  them.  Those  who  are  not  in- 
terested in  exercising  this  right  at  the 
moment  will  have  no  reason  to  object 
to  other  people  exercising  it. 

Our  citizens  will  gain,  our  mining  in- 
dustry will  gain,  and  our  Nation  will  gain 
from  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  this 
legislation  by  a  3-to-l  margin.  I  would 
hope  the  same  wisdom  will  prevail  in 
this  Chamber. 

I  ask  support  for  the  Crane  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Crane  amendment. 

I  shall  not  take  too  much  time,  when 
we  should  be  voting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  Crane 
amendment  l)ecause  I  think  it  holds  the 
possibility  for  monetary  disaster  for  the 
United  States  if  it  should  pass.  In  es- 
sence, it  says  that  after  next  December 
31,  next  January  2,  those  American 
citizens  who  for  40  years  have  himgered 
and  thirsted  after  the  right  to  hold  gold, 
are  being  empowered  to  go  over  to  Eu- 
rope or  wherever  the  gold  is  for  the  buy- 
ing, and  gorge  themselves  to  their  heart's 
content. 

No  one  here  can  estimate  how  much 
that  early  gorge  is  going  to  be,  but  It 
could  well  be  on  the  order  of  $5  or  $6 
billion,  enough  to  throw  our  balsmce  of 
payments  Into  a  most  grevlous  decline, 
which  in  turn  could  have  repercussioiis 
over  the  entire  intemational  monetary 

SC6I1C 

The  dollar  has  enough  troubles,  our 
economy  has  enough  difficulties,  without 
adding  this  new  manmade  one. 

I  know  that  the  President,  advised  by 
his  senior  financial  advisers,  is  prepared 
to  veto  legislation  containing  a  position 
as  fraught  with  disaster  sis  this  amend- 
ment. I  know  that  there  are  Members 
who,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  are  dis- 
illusioned with  the  President,  and  are 
looking  for  opportunities  to  vote  against 
a  measure  which  he  believes  essential, 
or  for  a  measure  which  he  believes 
disastrous. 

I  think,  however,  the  duty  of  the  Mem- 
bers is  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the  leg- 
islation or  the  amendment  before  us. 
The  amendment,  proposing  to  allow 
ownership  of  gold  after  next  December 
31,  is  against  the  monetary  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  it  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  CraneK 


Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  like  to  pose  the  question  how, 
unless  every  American  who  Invested  in 
gold  were  to  lose  on  that  Investment  in- 
stead of  returning  a  profit,  and  particu- 
larly looldng  at  it  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
tory between  phase  I  devaluation  and 
phase  n  devaluation,  why  the  gentle- 
man supposes  that  an  American  would 
not  be  as  inclined  to  show  a  profit  on 
that  kind  of  commodity  investment  as  he 
would  in,  say,  silver,  copper,  or  others? 
If  he  shows  a  profit,  that  does  not 
aggravate  the  balance  of  payments,  but 
on  the  other  hand  mitigates  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  There  are  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  scenario  could  well 
be,  instead  of  profits  in  this  area  of  very 
fruitful  speculation,  there  would  be 
losses. 

Secondly,  even  if  there  are  profits,  they 
do  not  show  up  on  the  black  ink  side  of 
oiu-  balance  of  payments  until  they  are 
repatriated. 

I  would  anticipate  that  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  suddenly  go  into  the  pur- 
chase of  gold  would  keep  their  poker 
chips  out  on  the  table,  waiting  for  the 
next  round,  so  that  the  first  impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments  would  be  an 
urunltigated  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members 
will  have  no  part  of  this. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  what 
the  gentleman  says  Is  true,  that  would  be 
the  result  of  some  fast  turnover  after 
January  2. 1974. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  another  question 
in  that  regard.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man get  the  figure  of  $4  or  $5  billion  an- 
ticipated in  the  gold  market  when  a 
heavy  day's  business,  taking  into  account 
London,  Paris,  and  Zurich  markets,  a 
heavy  day's  business  is  $10  million? 

Mr.  REUSS.  From  the  demand,  pent  up 
for  40  years,  of  Americans  who  for  one 
reason  or  another,  good  or  bad,  have  a 
lust  for  gold. 

After  12  years  of  prohibition,  there  was 
such  a  pent-up  demand  that  the  taps 
never  ceased  flowing.  Heaven  alone 
knows  what  will  happen  when  the 
prohibition  on  gold  ownership  occiu^. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned over  this  issue,  both  as  the  Rep- 
resentative from  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  Committee.  Evidence 
from  both  my  congressional  district  and 
from  my  work  in  the  committee  lead  me 
to  conclude  that  this  amendment  should 
not  be  passed. 

From  my  perspective  as  a  Member 
from  Massachusetts,  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  headline  in 
the  May  19  edition  of  the  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Sun  Chronicle,  reciting  the  tale  of  woe 
that  is  the  lot  of  industries  in  that  area. 
The  headline  reads:  "Local  Firms 
Singing  Gold  Blues."  and  obviously  they 
were  talking  about  the  same  issue  which 
has  been  the  main  subject  of  our  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  city  of  Attleboro,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  is  involved  in  this  issue 
with  good  reason — it  is  one  of  the  leading 
centers  of  jewelry  manufacture  In  the 


coimtry,  and  gold  is  the  lifeblood  of  their 
business. 

To  illustrate  Attleboro's  significance, 
let  me  ask  how  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
wearing  class  rings.  Most  of  those  rings 
were  made  by  the  Balfour  Co.  of  Attle- 
boro, Mass.  Cuff  links  and  tie  bars  are 
quite  in  evidence  across  this  room  as  well. 
Many  of  them  were  made  by  Swank,  Inc., 
of  Attleboro,  Mass.  There  are  also  many 
small  firms  in  the  region,  begun  as  indi- 
vidual shops,  but  which  now  each  have 
as  many  as  20  skilled  New  England 
craftsmen. 

These  businesses,  both  large  and  small, 
in  Attleboro,  comprise  a  large  segment 
of  the  jewelry  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  problem  faced  by  the  in- 
dustry is  primarily  one  of  supply — espe- 
cially of  gold.  To  survive,  jewelry  manu- 
facturers need  a  steady  gold  supply,  at  a 
predictable  cost,  to  allow  prices  which 
Americans  can  afford.  With  these  condi- 
tions, as  the  president  of  Balfour  Co.  has 
said,  the  class  ring  is  just  going  to  be 
obsolete,  beyond  the  means  of  the  high 
school  or  college  graduate.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  industry  would  not  be  far  be- 
hind. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  rise  this  afternoon 
to  take  the  time  of  the  Members  to  talk 
about  class  rings,  or  even  to  talk  at 
length  about  my  particular  district,  as 
important  as  that  is  to  me.  Nevertheless, 
from  my  );>osition  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, I  do  feel  that  the  problems  of  this 
industry,  located  In  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts, are  related  to  the  total  picture. 
Our  focus  should  be  on  the  main  goal 
of  this  legislation,  which  is  to  achieve 
stability  in  the  intemational  monetary 
system.  If  we  cannot  produce  stabihty 
in  this  legislation,  then  it  should  not  be 
passed. 

The  amendment  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  must  be  considered 
in  terms  of  this  fundamental  goal,  and  in 
those  terms.  I  believe  that  it  only  adds 
a  significant  destabilizing  force  to  the 
already  troubled  intemational  money 
markets,  and  will  make  the  search  for 
stable,  long-term  monetary  reform  much 
more  difficult.  It  creates  new  xmcertainty. 
It  Invites  speculation.  Its  effect  is  to 
thwart  the  very  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  hasten  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
I  supported  the  committee's  action  on 
private  ownership,  because  it  would  have 
permitted  it  within  the  context  of  re- 
sponsible judgments  on  the  ability  of  the 
monetary  system  to  sustain  the  redis- 
tribution of  gold  possession. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  private  ownership 
of  gold  per  se.  Indeed,  I  am  confident 
that  the  needs  of  industry  can  be  made 
compatible  with  private  ownership,  un- 
der suitable  circumstances.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  time  is  not  now.  It  is  my  hope 
that  through  this  legislation  we  can 
further  our  efforts  to  subdue  the  mone- 
tary crisis  we  face,  thereby  reaching  the 
point  where  individuals  can  own  gold. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  troubled 
monetary  scene  would  only  suffer  further 
weakening  as  the  result  of  this  amend- 
ment. Therefore.  I  ask  that  we  do  not 
destabilize  an  already  uncertain  market 
by  adding  this  imtimely,  and  I  believe 
crippling  language. 
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Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
intently  to  what  has  been  said.  Today  I 
am  going  to  discuss  gold  as  a  commodity. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  a  component  of  our 
monetary  system. 

I  was  very  interested  in  what  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  just 
stated,  because  I  wanted  to  dwell  some- 
what on  that  same  subject,  the  discrim- 
ination that  has  been  going  on  for 
years  against  a  business,  a  very  impor- 
tant industry  of  this  coimtry — the  mining 
of  gold. 

I  might  say  that  the  people  in  the 
jewelry  business  have  been  able  to  buy 
gold  for  many  years  at  the  set  price  of 
the  Government.  It  has  only  been  re- 
cently they  have  been  out  in  the  field 
bidding  for  gold. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
stockholders  of  gold  mines,  the  owners 
of  mining  machinery,  and,  yes,  those  who 
work  the  gold  mines,  the  miners  them- 
selves, have  been  extremely  discrimi- 
nated against  over  the  years. 

In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota, 
we  do  have  gold  and  some  gold  mines. 
Many  of  our  gold  mines  have  been 
forced  to  close  because  of  the  artificial 
price  of  gold  over  the  years. 

How  can  the  present  discrimination 
against  gold  be  justified?  How  can  you 
explain  to  a  hard-rock  miner  who  works 
just  as  hard  or  harder  than  a  miner  of 
another  ore  that  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
carmot  appreciate  in  value  in  accordance 
with  the  true  demand  for  the  valuable 
metal  he  produces?  If  this  artificial  con- 
trol continues,  the  day  will  come  when 
no  ore,  no  matter  how  rich,  can  be  prof- 
itably processed,  and  all  mines  in  South 
Dakota  and  elsewhere  will  close  with  re- 
sulting economic  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  lived  all  my  life 
in  South  E>akota,  and  I  can  well  recall 
the  dustbowl  years  of  the  thirties  when 
many  people  were  driven  off  their  farms 
and  even  lost  their  farms,  and  when 
many  of  those  people  emigrated  to  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  where  they 
participated  in  the  gold  mining  industry 
and  made  a  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sdso  recall  in  those 
days  that  there  were  times  when  we 
could  not  raise  taxes  for  State  and  local 
government  from  ordinary  sources.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  gold  mining  industry 
was  faced  with  a  discriminatory  tax  put 
on  the  ore,  and  carried  the  burden.  Later 
on  I  recall,  as  a  member  of  the  State  leg- 
islature, that  step  by  step  we  took  off 
that  ore  tax  in  an  attempt  to  save  the 
industry,  because  it  was  so  important  to 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  to  our 
country.  We  have  now  taken  off  all  such 
taxes  in  order  to  try  to  save  the  gold  min- 
ing industry  rather  than  see  it  close  down 
and  put  thousands  of  people  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Members 
that  a  vote  for  this  amendment  will  in- 
sure a  true  and  fair  price  for  gold  suid 
not  leave  that  move  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  has  a 
history  of  resisting  that  step.  A  vote 
against  this  amendment  is  no  more  justi- 
fiable than  a  vote  to  deny  citizens  the 
right  to  own  a  commodity  such  as  iron, 
cotton,  or  beef.  For  too  long  one  small 


segment  of  industry  has  been  treated  un- 
fairly. Today  that  can  be  rectified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  sisk  a 
question  or  two  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  Japan, 
where  the  sale  of  gold  is  permissible,  they 
sell  it  in  supermarkets.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  any  evi- 
dence that  the  economy  of  Japan,  which 
I  am  told,  based  on  testimony  that  has 
come  before  one  of  our  subcommittees,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world,  has 
been  affected  by  that.  Has  that  economy 
suffered  eis  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
citizens  of  Japan  can  buy  and  sell  gold? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question,  I  have 
no  statistical  information  showing  to 
what  extent  the  Japanese  people  are  dif- 
ferent or  whether  they  prefer  to  eat  gold 
rather  than  lettuce  or  any  other  vege- 
table from  the  supermarket. 

This  Is  like  the  instance  involving  a 
French  peasant,  a  citizen  of  Prance.  I 
have  read  accounts  written  by  people  who 
would  like  to  get  the  law  changed,  and 
they  talk  about  this:  Why  can  our  peo- 
ple not  have  the  same  right  as  the  French 
peasant  who  feels  secure  because  he  can 
hoard  a  little  bit  of  gold? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
just  pursue  that  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman,  we  have  seen  a  list  of  every 
country  permitting  the  free  sale  of  gold; 
it  was  read  to  us  in  part  or,  that  is  to  say, 
a  list  of  the  few  countries  that  do  not 
permit  it  was  read  to  us. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  statis- 
tical evidence  that  any  one  of  those  coun- 
tries, whether  It  is  Great  Britain  or 
Prance  or  Italy,  has  suffered  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  its  citizens  can  buy 
and  sell  gold? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference. Each  one  of  those  countries,  in- 
cluding Japan,  has  rigid  laws  on  regu- 
lating export  and  import  of  the  commod- 
ity. In  other  words,  you  can  bring  it 
into  Japan,  but  you  nm  into  a  problem 
if  you  try  to  get  it  out. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  Jac>anese  citizens  can  buy 
and  sell  gold  in  the  supermarket,  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  capable  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  same  expertise. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  over- 
looks the  fact  that  Japan  has  strong 
export  and  import  control  laws  govern- 
ing that. 

The  gentleman  also  overlooks  the  fact 
that  other  than  speculating  in  the  gold 
market  the  prohibition  on  holding  gold 
is  not  complete  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  REUSS.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  To  supplement  the  very 
responsive  answer  given  by  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, I  would  say  this:  Whereas  in  the 
United  States  the  dollar  is  in  a  decline 
and  we  are  in  a  persistent,  endemic  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit,  in  Japan  the 
yen  never  had  it  so  good,  and  Japan  is 


in  a  persistent  balance-of-payments  sur- 
plus. When  the  U.S.  dollar  gets  in  any- 
thing like  the  position  of  the  Japanese 
yen,  I  will  not  only  want  to  see  gold  sold 
in  the  supermarket,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  it  given  away  at  the  filling  station. 
That  will  be  the  day.  Meanwhile,  there 
is  a  difference. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  heard  the 
dialog  here,  one  thing  that  impressed 
me  is  the  pronouncements  of  doom  and 
gloom  emanating  from  some  quarters  if 
this  amendment  should  pass.  I  have  been 
here  long  enough  to  hear  other  pro- 
nouncements of  doom  and  gloom  on  other 
actions  that  this  body  has  taken,  and  in 
fact  I  have  made  predictions  myself  that 
if  we  passed  certain  bills  it  would  mean 
the  ruination  of  our  coimtry.  Somehow 
we  survive. 

But  there  has  been  a  strange  dialog,  it 
seems  to  me.  On  the  c«ie  hand  we  are  told 
that  gold  is  worthless,  it  is  an  anachro- 
nism, a  barbaric  relic  of  the  past.  If  gold 
is  so  worthless  and  it  does  have  so  little 
value  in  international  currency  markets, 
why  is  it  so  discombobulating  if  we  allow 
American  citizens  to  own  this  worthless 
relic  of  the  past?  It  seems  to  me  all  we 
are  saying  here  is  that  American  citizens 
should  have  the  same  right  as  citizens  of 
other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
made  a  very  valid  point  when  he  said 
that  there  are  gold  mines  in  America  that 
would  be  mined  today  if  the  price  of  gold 
were  allowed  to  rise  and  if  American  citi- 
zens were  allowed  to  buy  it  at  a  fair 
market  value. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  if  there 
should  be — and  there  probably  would 
be — a  temporary  balance-of-payments 
deficit  as  a  result  of  Americans  going 
on  the  international  market  to  purchase 
gold,  then  let  me  suggest  that  if  our 
domestic  mines  should  go  into  produc- 
tion because  it  was  economically  attrac- 
tive once  again  for  them  to  mine  gold, 
we  could  well  end  up  with  more  gold  be- 
ing produced  here  than  is  being  bought 
abroad.  We  could  find  that  the  whole 
balance-of-payments  situation  would  be 
turned  around  by  the  sale  abroad  of 
American-produced  gold  from  domestic 
sources. 

I  can  see  no  great  wrong  that  can 
come  from  allowing  our  citizens  to  exer- 
cise the  right  given  to  other  citizens  of 
other  countries  in  the  world. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  the  Japanese 
and  the  strength  of  the  yen  does  not  re- 
late to  the  value  of  gold  or  its  right  to  be 
purchased  in  Japan.  They  are  unrelated. 
Let  me  suggest  that  the  Japanese  have 
been  following  far  more  soimd  economic 
and  business  policies  there  than  we  have 
been  following  in  this  country.  That  is 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  private  ow^n- 
ership  of  gold  in  either  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  that  we 
stand  today  and  give  a  message  to  the 
American  people  that  we  intend  to  pro- 
tect their  rights.  One  of  the  rights  we 
will  restore  to  them  today  is  the  right 
to  the  ownership  of  gold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  members  of  the 
committee  to  support  the  amendment 
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offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  C?RANE). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemsm 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  162,  noes  162, 
"present"  3,  not  voting  105,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Byron 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Claxuen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Devine 
Dom 
Downing 
Dunc&n 
du  Pont 
Erlenbom 
Esbleman 
Evans,  Oolo. 
Foley 
Fountain 
Prey 

Proehllch 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
ainn 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 


Abzug 

Anderson,  ni. 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asp  In 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

BrsMlemas 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Bvirllson,  Mo. 


[Roll  No.  161] 

AYES— 162 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Ounter 

Haley 

Hanrahan 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

HUlis 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Ruber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Oolo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Ketchvun 

King 

Koch 

Landgrebe 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

MaUllard 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

lifelcher 

Mezvlnsky 

liUller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  m. 
Myers 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Parrls 
PettU 

NOKS— 162 

Burton 

Butler 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clay 

Conable 

Conte 

Gorman 

Culver 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dingell 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Fascell 

Plndley 


Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Shoup 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thone 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wbltehurst 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  S.C. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Pish 
Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Porsythe 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
P*ulton 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Gonzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 


Harsha 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Sarbanes 

Harvey 

Mosher 

Schneebell 

Hastings 

Moss 

Sebellus 

H6bert 

Natcher 

Selberiing 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Nedzl 

Shipley 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nelsen 

Shriver 

Hicks 

Obey 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Holtzman 

O'Hara 

Staggers 

Horton 

Passman 

Stanton, 

Jarman 

Patman 

J.  WUllam 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Patten 

Stanton. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Pepper 

James  V. 

Jordan 

Perkins 

Stark 

Karth 

Peyser 

Steed 

Kyros 

Pickle 

Studds 

Lehman 

Podell 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Litton 

Qulllen 

Thompson,  N.J 

McColllster 

Rangel 

Thomson.  Wis. 

McDade 

Rees 

Thornton 

McFall 

Reg\ila 

tniman 

Macdonald 

Reld 

Van  Deerltn 

Madden 

Beuss 

Vander  Jagt 

Madlgan 

Rogers 

Vanik 

Mahon 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Vlgorlto 

Mallary 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Walsh 

Mnrazltl 

Rosenthal 

Wampler 

Matsunaga 

ROURb 

Whalen 

Mayne 

Roybal 

Wldnall 

MazzoU 

Ruppe 

WUUams 

Meeds 

Ruth 

Wydler 

Metcalfe 

Ryan 

Yates 

Mitchell,  Md. 

St  Germain 

Young,  Tex. 

Bfoakley 

Sarasln 

Zwach 

•PRESENT"— 

3 

Collins 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Stuckey 

NOT  VOTING — 105 

Adams 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Anderson, 

Flowers 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Calif. 

Plynt 

Nix 

Annunzlo 

Ford, 

©•Nelll 

BadUlo 

WUllam  D. 

Powell,  Ohio 

Blaggl 

Puqua 

Price,  Hi. 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Price.  Tex. 

Boiling 

Griffith? 

RaUsback 

Bray 

Oubser 

RandaU 

Broomfleld 

Hanley 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Rodlno 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hawkins 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hays 

Rostenkowskl 

Burke,  Calif. 

HoUfleld 

Roy 

Biirke,  Fla. 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

Camp 

Howard 

Smith.  Iowa 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hunt 

Bpence 

Carney,  Ohio 

Ichord 

Steelman 

Carter 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stokes 

Casey.  Tex. 

Kastenmeler 

Stratton 

Chlsholm 

Kazen 

Stubblefield 

Cohen 

Keating 

Sullivan 

Collier 

Kluczynskl 

Symington 

Conlan 

Kuykendall 

Teague,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Landrum 

Tlernan 

Cotter 

Latta 

Udall 

Coughlln 

tieggett 

Waldle 

Cronln 

Lent 

Ware 

Davis.  Ga. 

McCormack 

White 

de  la  Garza 

McKay 

Wiggins 

Delaney 

Martin,  N.C. 

WUson. 

Dickinson 

Michel 

Charles,  Tex. 

Dlggs 

Mllford 

Winn 

Donohue 

Mills,  Ark. 

Wright 

Esch 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Young.  Fla. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Molloban 

Young.  Ga. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMKNT     OFFERED     BT     MK.     M'KINNIY 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McKinnet: 
page  2.  line  17.  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  Insert  the  following :  "or  at 
the  close  of  June  30.  1975,  whichever  occurs 
first". 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  my  full  time.  I  simply  say  to 
the  House  that  this  is  a  compromise 
amendment. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  an- 
swer the  objections  of  the  administration 
as  to  allowed  ownership  of  gold  right 
away  this  year.  It  puts  a  mandatory  date 
for  the  private  ownership  of  gold  as  of 
June  30, 1975. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  make  sure 
that  the  monetary'  policy  conventions 
which  are  taking  place  in  Europe  are 
successful  and  set  a  date  far  enough  off 
so  that  the  speculation  factor  would  be 
cut  down.  It  would  allow  the  President 
to  set  the  date  any  time  before  then,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  would  mandate  that 
as  of  June  30,  1975,  Americans  would  be 
allowed  to  own  gold. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvaraa.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  membership  must 
realize  that  in  what  we  are  doing  here, 
one  thing  we  do  have  in  common  is  that 
we  do  agree  that  at  a  proper  time  Amer- 
ican citizens  would  be  able  to  have,  own, 
and  possess  gold. 

The  only  question  before  us  is.  When 
shall  they  be  allowed  to  do  it?  We  con- 
sidered this  in  our  committee  and  we 
finally  came  up  with  the  amendment 
which  is  in  the  bill,  which  is  a  sensible 
amendment. 

It  says  that  "Yes,  you  can  own  gold, 
but  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  feels  that  our  monetary  situation 
is  in  such  shape  that  we  can  do  it,  then 
he  shall  proclaim  it." 

Now,  why  did  we  put  that  in  the  bill? 
Soon  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  a  20- 
nation  conference  on  stabilization  of  the 
currencies  of  the  world.  We  have  made  a 
great  breakthrough  in  agreeing  to  this 
conference.  We  finally  agreed  on  the  size 
of  the  table,  on  the  coimtrles  which  were 
going  to  be  invited.  This  is  a  very  cru- 
cial conference,  one  of  the  first  major 
international  monetary  conferences  since 
the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  back  In 
the  1940's.  It  is  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant conference. 

For  the  past  27  years,  as  Members 
know,  our  currency  has  been  based  on 
gold.  To  all  of  a  sudden  say  that  on 
December  31,  or  even  in  1975,  we  will 
allow  people  to  own  gold,  is  upsetting 
as  to  the  question  of  "ShaU  gold  be  a 
part  of  our  financial  structure  or  not?" 

That  is  going  to  be  decided  in  this  20- 
govemment  conference.  After  that  is 
over,  if  it  is  proved  to  the  world  that 
gold  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  monetary 
system  of  the  world,  that  it  is  just  an- 
other commodity,  then  of  course  the 
President  will  proclaim  that  people  can 
owTi  gold. 

All  we  are  asking  the  Members  to  do 
Is  to  give  our  Govenmient  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  this  gold  situation  and  to 
wait  for  this  20-govemment  conference 
to  be  over. 

I  am  sure  at  the  proper  time  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  will  say  that 
people  can  own  gold. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  bill 
we  have  brought  before  the  Members 
today.  It  is  a  sensible  bill,  and  we  should 
vote  for  it.  Let  us  not  tamper  with  gold. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks,  the 
situation  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world  is  tenuous  at  best.  Right  now  most 
anything  could  upset  the  equilibrium  we 
have  been  able  to  achieve  in  the  world 
money  markets. 

We  should  not  pass  this  amendment 
today  and  mandate  when  ownership  of 
gold  shall  take  place,  rather  than  leave 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Government. 
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That  would  be  a  bad  thing,  I  believe,  and 
so  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  down  this 
amendment   and  to  support  the   com- 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield   to   the   gentleman   from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
that  this  was,  as  he  knows,  a  basic  plank 
of  the  Republican  National  Party  plat- 
form of  1972. 

Secondly,  we  are  talking  about  1975, 
under  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Coimecticut.  midway  through  1975. 
Surely  I  do  not  believe  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  who  had  objection  to 
the  end  of  this  year,  could  find  signifi- 
cant fault  with  a  date  so  distant.  If  we 
do  not  have  international  monetary  re- 
form finalized  by  then,  we  will  never 
have  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Permsylvania.  My 
answer  to  that  is  perl-  ps  we  did  what 
we  did  in  1972  thlnklYig  it  was  a  good 
idea,  but  a  lot  of  things  have  happened 
since  1972. 

The  gentleman  is  on  the  committee. 
He  knows  that  on  February  12  the  fi- 
nancial structure  of  the  world  was  Just 
about  ready  to  collapse.  If  we  had  not 
agreed  to  devalue  the  dollar,  to  do  the 
things  we  did,  things  might  have  been 
in  a  terrible  mess  today. 

Yes,  eventually  people  will  be  able  to 
own  gold.  Personally  I  think  that  our 
conmiittee  proposal  is  the  best  thing  for 
now.  I  believe  we  should  vote  down  the 
McKinney  amendment  and  support  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CRANE.  The  same  kind  of  a  prob- 
lem tliat  occurred  in  February  of  this 
year,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  occurred 
in  August  of  1971.  This  is  indeed  a  re- 
current problem.  All  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  by  mid- 1975  we  should  have  suc- 
cessfully resolved  the  problem  or  It 
would  appear  to  be  beyond  resolution. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  Members 
voted  for  the  last  amendment  or  against 
the  last  amendment,  they  should  cer- 
tainly vote  against  this  amendment.  Let 
me  say  why. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Is  not  mischievous.  I  know  he  does  not 
mean  to  do  this.  Unless  there  are  a  lot 
of  gold  mines  in  a  Member's  district — 
and  there  is  only  one  in  the  country,  and 
I  do  not  know  in  whose  district  it  is — 
Members  should  oppose  this  amendment. 

But  unless  he  has  got  a  lot  of  It,  what 
this  amendment  would  do  is  guarantee 
that  the  price  of  gold  will  skyrocket; 
there  would  not  be  an  ounce  of  gold  sold 
in  the  United  States — and  we  use  more 
gold  than  is  produced  here — if  we  vote 
for  this  amendment.  None  of  the  indus- 
trial users,  none  of  the  jewelers,  none  of 
the  dentists  will  be  able  to  get  an  ounce 
of  gold,  because  everybody  will  be  spec- 
ulating; and  on  January  1  or  July  1, 
1975.  the  price  is  going  to  be  a  lot  higher 
than  what  it  is  now,  so  whatever  gold 
there  is  around  to  be  used  will  be 
hoarded. 

So  whether  we  voted  for  or  against  the 


last  amendment,  I  say  that  we  should  not 
vote  for  this  one,  because  this  one  is  a 
disaster. 

Now,  let  me  explain  what  the  bill  does. 
The  bill  does  a  very  sensible,  sound  thing. 
The  bill  provides  that  gold  can  be  used 
as  a  commodity;  it  can  be  traded  as  a 
commodity  between  individuals,  when 
the  President  decides  that  it  will  not 
disrupt  our  own  economic  conditions  and 
our  own  monetary  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  around  now  who  do  not  trust 
the  President.  I  know  that  is  not  a  hard 
thing  to  do  these  days,  but  we  have  got 
to  trust  somebody  in  this  day,  and  there 
is  one  thing  we  cannot  do:  We  caimot 
telegraph  to  the  Russians  and  we  caimot 
telegraph  to  the  South  Africans  that  on 
a  date  certain  2  years  from  now  the  price 
of  gold  is  going  sky  high.  If  we  do,  there 
will  not  be  any  end  to  it. 

And  who  would  be  the  victors  on  this 
sad  day?  It  would  be  the  Russians  and 
the  South  Africans.  They  have  all  the 
gold;  they  have  it  in  their  mines;  they 
control  it.  If  we  want  to  help  them,  we 
can  vote  for  the  McKinney  amendment, 
but  if  we  want  to  have  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  in  the  United  States,  if  we  want 
to  do  what  is  right  and  reasonable,  then 
we  will  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss  ) . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  on  the  minority 
side  about  the  statement  in  the  Repub- 
lican national  platform  before  the  last 
election.  That  statement  said — and  I  am 
accurately  paraphrasing  it,  although  I 
do  not  have  it  in  front  of  me — that  Amer- 
ican citizens  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
own  and  hold  gold  when  that  can  be  done 
without  endangering  the  international 
monetary  stability  of  the  dollar. 

Now.  that  is  precisely  the  langiiage  in 
the  bill  before  us.  That  is  precisely  the 
language  which  the  amendment  before 
us  would  seek  to  knock  out. 

So  just  for  the  record,  let  nobody  vote 
for  this  aunendment  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  thereby  validating  the  Re- 
publican platform.  He  is  doing  just  the 
opposite,  and  in  the  process  administer- 
ing a  sound  kick  in  the  pants  to  the  ad- 
ministration, when  for  once  it  does  not 
deserve  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  The  proposition  makes 
good  sense  as  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  has  explained  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  may  covet  the  role 
of  a  second-class  citizen — or  maybe  a 
third-class  citizen — I  do  not. 

Gold  is  available  to  French  peasants, 
and  they  are  buying  it  because  they  are 
frugal;  they  know  the  value  of  gold  and 
what  it  means  around  the  world,  except 
to  the  so-called  "experts"  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  all  kinds 
of  argiiments  here  this  afternoon 
against  this,  particularly  the  arguments 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.   Rettss),    who   raised   the  specter 


before  the  last  rollcall  of  what  public 
ownership  of  gold  would  do  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Well,  bless  your  heart  and  soul,  Mr. 
Reuss,  without  Americans  owning  gold, 
we  had  a  deficit  of  $10,200,000,000  in  the 
balance  of  pajonents  in  the  first  quarter, 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 

I  suspect  those  deficits  are  going  to 
continue  because  here  today,  imder  this 
par  value  modification  bill,  there  will  be 
approved  the  contribution  of  another 
$2,200,000,000  to  the  outflow  of  dollars 
to  increjise  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
payments.  Yet  you  cry  about  what  the 
purchase  of  gold  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
icans would  do  to  the  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  I  do  not  imderstand 
that  kind  of  logic.  Maybe  you  can  explain 
it,  and  I  will  yield  to  you  briefly  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Let  the  gentleman  tell  me, 
is  he  in  favor  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  voted  for  the  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973,  amendment,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  the  pending  amendment  made 
effective  next  June  30  or  July  1  instead 
of  1975.  I  do  not  happen  to  think  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  for  the 
last  40  years  have  been  astute  in  their 
management  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
this  country  or  International  affairs, 
either  one. 

Let  me  say  to  you  what  ought  to  ccHne 
out  of  this  bill  above  everything  else  Is 
the  delegated  power  to  the  President  to 
determine  when  Americans  can  buy 
gold. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GR06S.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  in- 
troduce an  amendment  to  take  away 
that  delegated  power  to  the  President 
now  contained  in  the  bill  and  continue 
the  prohibition  on  ownership  of  gold  by 
Americans  imtll  the  Congress  shall  de- 
termine that  the  monetary  stability  will 
not  be  hurt,  I  will  go  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  an  amendment 
here  to  take  away  the  delegated  power 
of  the  President,  and  if  this  amendment 
is  defeated,  I  will  try  to  offer  it:  You  had 
better  believe  I  will,  because  I  do  not 
think  any  President  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  have  the  exclusive  power  you 
have  written  in  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  gave  us  the  story  a  while 
ago,  when  there  were  only  a  few  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  said 
then,  in  effect,  that  there  need  be  no 
worry  over  this  provision  in  the  bill,  that 
the  President  would  not  permit  Ameri- 
cans to  buy  gold  as  citizens  of  foreign 
coimtrles  can  do.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  said,  in  effect,  was  that 
we  all  ought  to  imderstand  it  was  Just 
window  dressing.  Not  in  the  foreseeable 
future  would  a  President  let  the  Amer- 
ican people  own  gold.  He  was  never  more 
right.  But  why  did  he  not  say  so  in  so 
many  words  instead  of  beguiling  the 
people? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  say  so  right  now. 
When  the  gentleman  introduces  his 
amendment  to  knock  out  the  President's 
power  and  vest  that  power  In  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  when  the  ownership  of 
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gold  is  in  the  best  American  interests.  I 
will  support  it,  auid  it  is  not  a  bad 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  do  that  simply  by 
striking  out  all  of  lines  12  through  17, 
and  I  will  sure  as  the  devil  do  so  if  I 
get  the  opportunity. 

If  the  House  adopts  that  amendment, 
the  first  step  will  have  been  taken  toward 
restoring  to  Congrress  the  power  to  de- 
termine when  public  ownership  of  gold 
is  in  our  best  Interest  and  that  is  now. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
point  that  I  hope  this  amendment  is 
soundly  defeated. 

This  is  a  very  undesirable  amendment. 
I  think  if  It  is  the  wish  and  the  will  of 
the  Congress,  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, to  legislate  into  this  bill  at  this  time 
the  question  of  gold  holdings,  then  the 
present  provision  that  you  have  in  this 
bill  now  is  about  as  close  as  you  can  find. 

I  merely  want  to  inform  the  Members 
of  this  House  of  this,  because  I  think  they 
want  to  legislate  very  responsibly,  that 
at  no  time  did  the  Member  offering  this 
amendment,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
overall  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, ever  give  us  a  chance  to  evaluate 
it  to  begin  with.  He  never  offered  it  in 
the  committee.  It  was  never  discussed. 
The  central  issue  hsis  been  discussed,  and 
it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
that  the  version  you  have  in  this  bill  is 
the  best  that  we  can  offer  in  good  con- 
science to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yielding  to  me,  and  I  want 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  that  this  amendment  in  my 
opinion  really  is  worse  than  the  first 
amendment.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  for 
pointing  out  the  very  important  fact  that 
was  not  brought  out  on  the  previous 
amendment,  the  fact  concerning  the 
hoarding  of  gold  on  the  par  value  of  our 
dollar,  and  what  it  would  do  to  the  den- 
tists and  doctors,  and  other  gold  users 
in  this  interim  period  of  time. 

So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing to  me.  and  I  will  certainly  hope  that 
the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texsis 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  is  proposing,  or  has 
said  that  he  may  propose,  is  a  mischie- 
vous amendment,  and  we  usually  do  not 
expect  that  from  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  but  if  the  gentleman  intends  to 
strike  out  additional  language  by  his 
proposed  amendment,  what  the  gentle- 
man does  is  make  the  ownership  and 
purchase  of  gold  in  the  United  States 


effective  immediately  upon  the  enact- 
ment because  he  would  eliminate  the 
Presidential  authority  and  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
a  little  bit  careful  on  how  we  should 
upset  the  rather  late  sounded  and  late 
procedural  ideas  of  some  of  those  who 
are  offering  ideas  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
his  comments.  I  might  add  that  I  had 
rather  mixed  emotions  upon  hearing  the 
proposal  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  .  I  think  it  may  be  Just 
game  playing,  coming  as  it  does  the 
joining  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa's 
party  by  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Connally.  I  think  that  this 
is  the  first  time  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  been  won  over  to  o\u  side,  smd 
this  is  a  very  happy  moment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  what  makes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  think  that  I  am  on  his 
side? 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  REUSS 
FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  ME. 
M'KINNEY 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Reuss  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  McKinnet: 
Page  2.  line  13,  strike  out  "President"  and 
Insert  the  word  "Congress",  and  on  lines  13 
and  14  strike  out  the  words  "and  reports  to 
the  Congress,". 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  drafted 
this  substitute  amendment  to  the  Mc- 
Kinney amendment  in  response  to  a 
widely  felt  need,  and  to  the  persuasive 
argmnent  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

What  it  does  is  to  remove  from  the 
language  in  the  bill  the  delegation  of 
power  to  the  President  to  act  when  in- 
ternational monetary  reform  shall  have 
proceeded  to  the  point  where  elimination 
of  regulation  on  private  ownership  of 
gold  will  not  adversely  affect  the  U.S.  in- 
ternational monetary  position.  My 
amendment  vests  that  power  squarely  in 
the  Congress.  It  Is  thus  entirely  open  to 
the  Congress  by  resolution  at  any  time — 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  sooner 
the  better  to  determine  when  reform  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  the  owner- 
ship by  U.S.  citizens  of  gold  will  not 
make  international  monetary  diflaculties. 
I  think  the  amendment  Is  constructive. 
It  will  clear  up  the  difllculty  under  which 
we  labor,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  voted  on  favorably. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
interested  in  the  comment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  "the  sooner  the 
better."  What  does  the  gentleman  mean 
by  "sooner,"  and  how  soon? 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  money  masters  of 
the  world  will  get  on  with  the  job  which 
has  been  delegated  to  them,  if  they  will 
follow  the  timetable  suggested  by  Mr. 


Arthur  Bmns  of  monetary  reform  by 
July  1,  and  if  they  were  locked  in  a 
room  and  denied  sustenance  for  a  few 
days.  I  think  that  could  greatly  acceler- 
ate their  deliberations.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  by  the  end  of  this  summer  the 
Congress  could  not  find  that  interna- 
tional monetary  reform  were  in  hand, 
and  that  far  from  causing  distress,  when 
Americans  own  gold  here  and  abroad,  it 
would  be  the  re-creation  of  a  right  which 
they  ought  to  have.  I  would  vote  for  such 
a  sense-of-Congress  resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  believes,  then, 
that  the  right  should  be  returned  to  sdl 
citizens  in  this  country  to  buy,  own,  and 
sell  gold  sometime  at  the  end  of  this 
summer,  if  certain  conditions  that  he  has 
outlined  are  met;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct,  but  Con- 
gress would  have  to  make  that  finding, 
and  the  only  way  in  the  world  that  the 
gentleman  and  I  and  our  colleagues  can 
tell  whether  that  situation  has  arrived 
is  by  looking  at  it.  It  could  come  in  a 
matter  of  months.  If  we  dawdle,  it  would 
take  years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  If  we  had  set 
the  date  at  December  31  of  this  year, 
would  not  have  been  adequate  time  to 
achieve  all  of  the  conditions  outlined  by 
gentleman.  Especially  when  we  are  de- 
nying to  our  citizens  the  basic  right  to 
buy,  own,  and  sell  gold.  By  failing  to  set  a 
date,  are  we  not,  in  effect,  saying  to  the 
rest  of  these  countries  that  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  disallow  our  citizens  to  go 
into  the  free  market  to  buy  and  sell  gold 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  pressure  on 
these  other  world  leaders  to  achieve  these 
goals  the  gentlemsin  suggests  by  that 
time? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  there  Is  a  quick 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  California.  It  is  simply  this:  That 
no  one  can  tell  before  the  event  when  it 
is  going  to  happen.  I  sincerely  hope — 
and  I  have  been  working  for  a  long  time 
to  bring  it  about — that  reform  will  be 
achieved  in  a  matter  of  months.  If  it  is, 
the  gentleman  will  find  me  cosponsoring 
the  resolution  with  Mr.  Crane  and  others 
to  indicate  congressional  approval.  But 
until  it  happens,  we  do  not  really  know, 
so  I  think  this  is  a  responsible  way  to 
proceed.  I  hope  the  gentleman  can  sup- 
port me. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  answers.  I  hope  he  is  not 
serious  about  locking  people  up  in  a 
room. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  is  attempting 
to  do  in  his  amendment,  that  is,  placate 
those  who  object  to  the  Presidential  dele- 
gation. But  the  gentleman  knows  that 
even  his  amendment  is  game-playing, 
because  if  the  Congress  finds  monetary 
reform  has  progressed  to  the  point  where 
the  present  law  can  be  changed,  the  Con- 
gress can  pass  such  law  in  its  totality. 
I  trust  that  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  will  not  go  along  with  this. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  caxmot  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  no,  it  is  not  game- 
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playing.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  I  have  just  introduced,  and 
rivet  it  into  the  law  that  it  is  now  the 
sense  of  Congress,  that  citizens  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  own  gold  1  minute  after 
it  is  determined  that  citizen-owned 
gold  will  not  cause  international  mone- 
tary problems. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  shall  be  very  brief.  All  I  wish  to  do  is 
complete  my  statement  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  and  tliat  is.  if  the  Con- 
gress finds  international  monetary  re- 
form has  progressed  to  the  point  which 
would  justify  the  finding  required  luider 
the  Reuss  amendment,  the  Congress  can 
just  as  well  adopt  all  of  the  language  of 
section  3  at  that  time,  and,  in  so  doing, 
the  Congress  would  keep  that  prerogative 
for  itself.  The  Reuss  amendment  should 
be  defeated,  and  the  McKinney  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  Then,  if  the 
gentleman  wishes,  he  can  strike  all  of 
section  3,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
the  total  discussion  on  the  matter  would 
be  retained  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nunaber  of  words. 

I  juit  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
here  that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
i3  the  original  author  of  the  amendment 
and  the  language  that  is  in  this  bill,  and 
I  am  sure  he  is  not  too  serious  about  this 
amendment,  as  put  forth  here.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  amendment,  and  also  on  the  McKin- 
ney amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  serious,  and  the  reason  is 
simply  this.  Of  course.  I  was  the  author 
of  the  original  language  in  the  commit- 
tee bill.  I  have  listened  to  debate  on  this 
floor.  I  have  sensed  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  Members  that  it  is  the  Con- 
gress, rather  than  the  President,  that 
ought  to  make  this  determination. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  refuse  to  yield  any  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  have 
more  faith  In  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin when  he  can  deliberate  with  great 
time  on  a  subcommittee,  rather  than 
scribbling  and  sending  an  amendment  up 
of  this  type. 

I  think  it  was  revoked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  I  am  sorry  we  got 
awav  and  got  off  the  subject  at  the  par- 
ticular time.  Really  we  need  it  In  this 
country  and  certainly  we  do  not  need 
today  either  the  amendment  or  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  proper  to  observe  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  Is  proposing  Is 
that  we  delegate  this  authority  to  the 
Congress  but  to  a  commission.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  delegate  It  at  that  level. 
Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  go  back 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
said.  Certainly  that  is  why  we  do  not 
want  any  amendment  on  this  subject  ex- 


cept this  language.  We  could  come  back 
in  the  Congress  to  act  to  have  the  right 
for  Americans  to  buy  gold  and  this  Con- 
gress can  do  it. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  are  about  ready  to  vote.  I  rise 
merely  to  make  the  observation  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
the  habit  of  bringing  to  the  floor  plain, 
noncontroverslal  bills  that  in  turn  do  not 
spark  any  debate  at  all.  In  keeping  with 
the  pattern  of  that  committee  I  am 
merely  an  interested  observer  of  the 
world  of  high  international  finance.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is 
not  often  right,  but  I  think  in  this  point 
he  is.  I  Intend  to  support  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss) 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  McKinney*. 

The  question  v. as  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  ^:r.  Frenzed  there 
were — ayes  44,  noes  105. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

MOTION    OFFFRFD    BY    MR.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairm-.n.  I  o.Ter  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  strike  all  of  lines  12 
through  17  on  page  2. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit 
that  if  this  is  a  mischievous  amendment, 
as  some  have  characterized  it,  then  the 
language  In  the  bill  itself  is  mischievous. 
Listen  to  this  language  in  the  bill: 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  pertain- 
ing to  gold,  shall  take  effect  when  the  Presi- 
dent finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that 
International  monetary  reform  shall  have 
proceeded  to  the  point  where  elimination  of 
regulations  on  private  ownership  of  gold  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  United  States'  In- 
ternational monetary  position. 

That  Is  the  ultimate  in  mischievous- 
ness.  It  is  a  delegation  of  power  no  Presi- 
dent should  have;  it  is  power  no  Con- 
gress should  delegate. 

If  Members  of  Congress  vote  to  leave 
to  the  pleasure  of  a  President  whether 
the  citizens  of  this  country  can  freely 
own  gold,  they  will  grow  beards  so  long 
they  can  walk  on  them  before  that  hap- 
pens. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  I  understand  the  amendment.  All  it 
is  doing  is  striking  section  c.  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman could  not  be  more  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  agree  that  I  am  also  correct  when  I 
say  that  by  only  striking  section  c.  the 
gentleman  is  changing  this  govern- 
mental posture  with  respect  to  private 
ownership  of  gold  180  degrees;  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
not  know  about  180  degrees  because  I 
did  not  bring  my  slide  rule. 


Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  it  would  mean  that  Amer- 
icans, upon  the  signing  of  this  modifica- 
tion act  by  the  President,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  and  own  gold  the  same  as 
French  peasants  can  buy  and  own  gold 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  agree  also  that 
his  amendment  goes  even  further  than 
the  amaidment  which  was  defeated? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  could 
not  estimate  the  distance.  I  only  know 
that  it  would  restore  the  right  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  become  first-class  citizens 
in  this  world.  That  is  all  it  would  do.  I 
hope  the  Members  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  . 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
help  but  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  inasmuch  as  this  was  the  initial 
amendment  which  I  had  submitted  be- 
fore the  International  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee. I  think  in  support  of  it  before 
this  body,  when  we  recognize  the  Sen- 
ate by  an  overwhelming  margin  sup- 
ported December  31,  the  House  came 
out  with  an  immediate  date.  On  the  basis 
of  past  performance  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  in  deferen- 
tially moving  to  accept  Senate  language 
as  we  saw  on  the  Wage  and  Price  Con- 
trol Act.  then  what  we  might  expect  out 
of  conference  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
December  31  date. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  be- 
cause without  this  amendment,  this  leg- 
islation discriminates  against  Americans. 
I  think  we  should  end  this  discrimina- 
tion. By  barring  American  citizens  from 
dealing  in  gold,  we  are  downgrading  fur- 
ther the  American  economy — and  our 
economic  position  in  the  world.  In  ear- 
lier years  I  opposed  the  demonetization 
of  our  coins.  Silver  coins  have  now  dis- 
appeared from  circulation  and  our  pres- 
ent coins  have  virtually  no  intrinsic 
value. 

By  eliminating  the  right  to  redeem 
our  currency  we  have  reduced  Its  value 
here — and  abroad.  The  artifllclal  prohi- 
bition against  buying  and  selling  gold 
seems  to  me  to  be  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  international  speculators — while 
depriving  American  citizens  of  the  right 
to  restore  value — true  value — to  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  . 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

If  this  amendment  passes,  it  deprives 
the  international  monetar>'  experts  and 
gold  speculators  from  any  speculation. 
When  this  bUl  is  passed.  Americans  In 
owning  and  buying  gold  eliminate  any 
uncertainty. 
Mr.    GROSS.    The    gentleman    from 
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Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  earlier  this  after- 
noon suggested  that  the  President  might 
veto  this  bill  if  the  gold  provisions  in  it 
were  altered  unfavorably  to  the  language 
in  the  bill.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question: 

Is  the  President  going  to  impound  the 
dollars  that  have  already  been  approved 
by  the  House  by  way  of  maintenance  of 
value  to  the  tune  of  millions  of  dollars? 
Does  the  gentleman  think  he  is  going  to 
impound  that  money  all  of  which  will  be 
shipped  abroad? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  President's  action  with  re- 
spect to  imooundment.  he  certainly  is 
gomg  to  veto  the  bUl  with  this  amend- 
ment in  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
word  from  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  is  a  member  of  the  opposition 
party. 

After  the  session  this  afternoon,  I 
would  like  to  sit  down  and  visit  with  him 
to  find  out  how  he  gets  into  the  White 
House  and  gets  that  information  so 
quickly  and  readily. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  heard  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act  and  made  its  rec- 
ommendations which  were  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  full  committee,  we 
heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  public  ownership  of  gold. 

I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  restate  at  this 
time  that  there  was  not  a  single  econ- 
omist, not  a  single  member  of  the  admin- 
istration, who  spoke  in  approval  of  the 
kind  of  amendment  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

In  fact,  the  only  two  people  who  did 
testify  in  favor  of  public  ownership  of 
gold  now  were  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
and  his  predecessor,  now  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Each  one  of  these  Members  who  testi- 
fied before  us.  each  expert,  felt  the  same 
way  that  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee did.  We  did  believe,  along 
with  those  such  as  the  proposer  of  this 
amendment,  that  public  ownership  of 
gold  was  a  good  thing  and  should  be 
restored,  but  we  felt  that  in  these  uncer- 
tain times  it  was  not  appropriate  to  re- 
store public  ownership  of  gold  at  this 
time. 

This  year  we  heard  from  such  men  as 
FRB  Chairman  Arthur  Bums;  last  year 
from  Secretary  Connally.  We  heard  from 
Treasury  Secretary  Volcker.  Secretary 
Volcker.  of  course,  was  speaking  for  Sec- 
retary Shultz. 

Each  one  of  these  people  said,  "The 
time  is  not  right.  We  agree  that  gold 
should  be  publicly  owned,  but  we  cannot 
do  it  now  because  of  the  uncertainties." 

If  Members  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  they 
will  be  voting  against  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, against  the  administration, 
against  Arthur  Burns  and  Secretary 
Schultz.  and  they  will  be  voting  against 
a  proper  resolution  of  our  international 
monetary  difficulties. 

What  they  will  be  voting  for  will  be 
the  speculators  of  Europe,  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  South  Africa,  and  for  imcertalnty 
in  international  money  markets,  and  for 
a  slowdown  in  the  negotiations  which 


we  hope  will  build  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  a  new  international  monetary 
system. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  Gross  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  the 
world  coming  to  an  end.  does  he  not. 
relying  upon  the  experts?  They  have 
"experted"  us  into  an  almost  impossible 
situation  now.  I  am  just  trying  to  extri- 
cate them. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution,  but  I  do  not  believe 
he  is  going  to  help  in  the  extrication 
process. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  entirely  possible  that  the 
reason  why  there  were  not  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  to  testify  as  to  the  value 
of  returning  the  right  to  own  gold  to 
Individual  citizens  is  because  the  main 
subject  of  the  bill  did  not  relate  to  that 
subject?  This  was  added  on.  Were  not 
most  of  the  people  testifying  here  those 
who  talked  about  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar  and  Its  relation  to  gold,  since  it 
was  not  specifically  to  return  the  civil 
right  of  the  Individual  citizens  of  our 
coimtry  to  own  gold?  That  was  not  the 
main  purpose  of  the  bill;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  My  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Califcmiia  is  that  each 
time  this  bill  is  heard  it  does  become  a 
gold  bill  and  we  do  have  testimony. 

As  I  pointed  out,  we  had  excellent 
testimony  from  two  Members  of  our  own 
group  with  whom  we  basically  agreed. 
We  merely  said,  again,  that  we  believe 
in  public  ownership  but  we  must  make 
the  decision  that  such  public  owner- 
ship should  be  effective  only  at  a  time 
when  we  will  not  introduce  Instability, 
when  we  have  our  international  mone- 
tary system  reformed. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  we  are  going  simply  to  Invoke  the 
argument  from  authority  as  a  basis  for 
our  deliberations  and  actions  taken  in 
this  body,  I  believe  we  might  just  as  well 
close  up  shop  with  respect  to  what  is 
going  on.  As  has  been  said,  one  can  keep 
a  company  of  experts  on  tap  and  on  top. 

Let  me  throw  out  some  names  of  recog- 
nized authorities  on  the  other  side  of 
the  argument. 

Milton  Friedman  is  one  who  advises 
for  the  Immediate  ownership  of  gold  by 
American  citizens. 

Ludvig  von  Mises  of  New  York  and 
Hans  Sennholz  of  Grove  City  College  are 
others. 

I  can  give  the  names  of  a  variety  of 
experts  in  the  field  who  do  not  happen 
to  share  the  views  held  by  Mr,  Volcker, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois.  I  stipulate  that  there  are 
many  experts  who  hold  that  opinion. 

I  would  say  that  the  ones  who  testified 
before  us,  and  the  representatives  of  our 
Government,  who  must  negotiate  to 
build  a  new  system,  did  not  agree.  I  am 
going  to  follow  those  experts  whom  we 
have  designated  to  do  the  job  for  us. 
I  am  going  to  support  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  here  and  now.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  Gross  amendment  and 
the  passage  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  key 
question  which  we  have  to  determine  here 
Is  simply  this  question  of  our  position 
as  Americans  still  having  the  dollar  as 
the  key  currency. 

With  all  the  questions  and  the  banter- 
ing that  goes  on  as  to  what  the  dollar 
really  is  and  how  strong  and  how  sound 
it  is,  it  still  is  the  key  currency  for  for- 
eign exchange,  and  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  negotiations  are  being 
carried  on  by  the  IMF  to  find  out  if  there 
is  not  some  substitute  so  that  the  burden 
of  being  the  key  currency  will  be  taken  off 
the  dollar.  The  only  currency  that  is 
really  threatened  in  the  gold  market  op- 
eration is  the  key  currency.  So  it  is  the 
suggestion  of  the  speakers  we  have  heard 
that  we  ought  to  delay  the  introduction 
of  new  buyers  In  the  gold  market  from 
the  United  States  until  such  time  as  the 
U.S.  dollar  can  be  taken  out  of  the  posi- 
tion of  being  harmed  by  that  very 
speculation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  Americans  can  or  cannot  hold 
gold.  That  we  have  decided.  The  only 
question  is  how  we  are  going  to  take  the 
(lollar  out  of  the  position  of  being  the  key 
currency.  As  soon  as  that  is  accom- 
plished, then  there  will  be  no  harm  to  our 
position  Internationally  in  respect  to  our 
system  in  the  matter  of  holding  gold. 
Until  that  is  accomplished,  any  increase 
in  the  price  of  gold  is  going  to  fall  on  the 
dollar  as  the  only  key  currency  In  the  in- 
ternational money  field.  It  is  that  simple: 
it  is  not  a  question  of  how  we  feel  about 
holding  gold;  it  is  a  question  of  how  we 
feel  about  having  the  dollar  subject  to 
further  assault  by  gold  prices,  because  it 
Is  a  fact  that  the  dollar  is  the  key  cur- 
rency in  exchange  in  the  world.  It  still  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  we  are  doing 
here  in  this  legislation  is  going  to  change 
that,  so  we  had  better  accept  it.  That  is 
the  fact,  and  It  Is  the  fact  that  controls 
the  decisionmaking,  or  it  ought  to  con- 
trol it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  told  the  Members  a  while  ago  why 
they  ought  to  oppose  the  McKinney 
amendment,  and  I  will  tell  the  Members 
now  why  they  ought  to  oppose  the  Gross 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gross  amendment 
is  doubly  mischievous.  It  says  that  we 
have  no  faith  in  our  own  economic  sys-, 
tern,  we  have  no  faith  in  the  \alue  of  our 
own  banking  system,  we  have  no  faith  in 
our  own  leadership  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  say  that,  but  that  is  what  the  Gross 
amendment  says.  The  amendment  says 
further  that  we  oufrht  to  go  back  to  gold, 
and  then  the  gentleman  throws  up  the 
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red  herring:  "Well,  the  French  peasaxits 
do  it." 

Why  can  France  act  as  she  does  about 
gold  and  why  would  such  a  policy  for  the 
United  States  be  an  act  of  Irresponsibil- 
ity? Because  the  French,  when  compared 
to  the  United  States  In  the  economic 
world,  are  small.  The  United  States  is  the 
strongest  economic  power  in  the  world, 
and  we  cannot  back  away  from  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Oh,  yes,  we  read  about  some  little  old 
transactions  on  the  English  gold  market 
and  the  French  gold  market,  but  can 
anj'one  tell  me  how  much  gold  has  ever 
changed  hands  in  that  market?  No,  they 
camiot,  because  they  never  publish  any 
figures.  Nobody  knows  how  much  gold 
changes  hands  in  those  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  want  to  degrade 
this  country  by  saying  we  do  not  have 
a  good  economic  system  and  by  saying  we 
do  not  have  a  good  monetary  system,  we 
are  still  the  most  powerful  in  those 
fields.  Yes,  our  dollar  has  been  devalued. 
It  should  have  been  devalued  a  long  time 
ago;  it  should  have  been  devalued  in 
1953  or  in  1954,  but  we  went  along  and 
we  followed  some  antiquated  economic 
procedures,  but  now  we  have  finally 
awakened. 

I  want  to  commend  the  present  ad- 
ministration for  realizing  that  the  eco- 
nomic policies  that  we  followed  since 
World  War  n  are  now  obsolete  policies 
and  should  have  been  changed  perhaps 
as  far  back  as  1954  or  1955. 

We  are  at  last  doing  the  right  thing 
now.  Let  lis  not  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  President  at  this  crucial  time. 
Sure,  he  is  having  problems,  and  I  would 
like  to  make  some  political  hay  out  of 
them,  but  I  think  enough  of  my  country 
and  I  think  enough  of  the  ofBce  of  the 
Presidency  not  to  pull  this  rug  out  from 
under  him. 

We  ought  to  vote  down  the  Gross 
amendment  and  we  ought  to  vote  down 
the  main  amendment. 

I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
why  this  Government  devalued  the  dol- 
lar? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  a  little 
better  than  you  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  ordered  the  United 
States  to  devalue  the  dollar? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  All  of  the  other  people 
in  the  world  thought  it  was  fine  to  de- 
value the  dollar,  and  you  have  been 
standing  in  this  weU  complaining  because 
the  President  devalued  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  say  we  are  imprudent 
now  to  do  this. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  I  am  not  saying 
that.  I  am  saj-ing,  Mr.  Gross,  that  we  are 
still  the  largest  economic  factor  in  this 
whole  world.  We  have  the  duty  to  be  the 
most  responsible  in  the  world.  We  caimot 
go  back  to  the  gold  standard  and  put  this 
bill  the  way  it  is  drafted  now  into  effect, 
which  woiUd  allow  banks  to  buy  gold  and 
put  it  into  their  own  reserves  and  have 
a  whole  new  monetary  system  in  which 
the  South  Africans  smd  the  Russians 
control  the  supply  of  that  monetauy  sys- 
tem. I  know  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
does  not  want  to  do  that. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  my  total  lack  of  expertise 
on  this  subject  and  say  that  from  the 
speeches  I  have  heard  I  believe  I  have  a 
lot  of  company  here. 

I  would  like  to  say  this:  On  a  very  criti- 
cal subject  like  this  it  seems  to  me,  where 
you  can  get  aU  kinds  of  expert  opinions, 
the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  stick  with  the 
people  downtown  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment who  have  the  respKjnsibility  of 
dealing  with  this  very  critical  problem, 
which  can  have  a  long-range  effect  on 
our  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  in  this 
country.  I  think  it  would  be  unwise,  with 
all  of  the  exi)ertise  we  have,  to  try  to 
make  that  kind  of  a  decision  right  here 
and  now. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct. 

1 3^eld  b6u;k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  just  want 
to  make  a  couple  of  brief  statements. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  was  re- 
ferring to  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman 
when  he  was  talking  about  the  experts 
downtown. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
this  concern  over  an  expression  of  faith 
in  people  to  make  judgments,  in  us  as 
the  worlds  greatest  deliberative  body, 
but  I  cannot  help  but  address  myself  to 
a  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  . 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  some  French  an- 
cestry, I  feel  that  he  has  denigrated  my 
ancestry  in  part  with  a  derogatory  refer- 
ence to  "pipsqueaks,"  I  believe.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  I  think  that  there  is  per- 
haps a  little  bit  of  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  some  of  those  people 
who  have  protected  themselves  in  this 
manner  based  on  the  past  experiences  of 
their  own  governments.  Not  too  many  of 
them  probably  remember  their  history 
when  they  debauched  their  currency  in 
that  country  at  the  end  of  the  French 
Revolution,  but  I  can  assure  you  many 
Germans  remember  how  they  debauched 
their  currency  m  that  country  between 
World  War  I  and  1923. 1  carry  some  bills 
in  my  pocket  that  I  will  be  happy  to  show 
my  colleagues  at  any  time  to  indicate 
why  so  many  Europeans  have  grave  res- 
ervations on  the  question  of  demonetiz- 
ing of  gold. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and  I 
lack  faith  in  the  U.S.  currency  and  that 
is  why  we  are  promoting  the  restoration 
of  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  and  hold  gold. 
I  only  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  at  one  time  we  monetized 
silver,  but  we  have  smce  demonetized 
silver,  and  yet  we  have  permitted  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  buy  silver  and  hold  silver. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  inconsistency  in 
supporting  that  proposition,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Florida  sup- 
ports It,  and  this  in  no  way  indicated 
any  lack  of  faith  In  the  U.S.  currency.  I 
have  some  reservations  about  Its  strength 


when  we  have  been  hit  with  phase  n  de- 
valuation in  less  than  18  months  after 
phase  I  devaluation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  we 
recognize  m  the  United  States  on  occa- 
sion the  value  of  this  piece  of  paper 
called  a  dollar  to  citizens  Is  that  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  redeemable  in  its  banks, 
and  its  other  value  is  In  love  and  affec- 
tion but  in  any  case  intrinsic  worth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  parliamentary  situation  Is  as 
follows: 

There  is  pending  a  perfecting  amend- 
men  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNEY) .  There  Is  also 
pendmg  a  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  to  strike  out- 
certain  language. 

In  this  parliamentarj'  situation  the 
vote  will  come  first  on  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney). 
Following  the  vote  on  that  perfecting 
amendment  the  vote  will  occur  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  to  strike  certain  lan- 
guage. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Connect!- 
cut  (Mr.  McKiNNET) . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  100.  noes  218, 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  111,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  162] 
AYES — 100 


Abdnor 

Proehlich 

Rlnaldo 

Alexander 

Oaydos 

Roberts 

Archer 

Oettys 

Robinson,  Va. 

Armatrong 

Glnn 

Roe 

Ashbrook 

Goodllng 

Rousselot 

Bafalis 

Green,  Oreg. 

Runnels 

Bennett 

Gross 

Satterfleld 

Blackburn 

Orover 

Scherle 

Brlnkley 

Hanrahan 

Shoup 

Brotzman 

Helstoskl 

Slkes 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

Skubltz 

Burgener 

Holt 

Slack 

Byron 

Huber 

Snyder 

Chappell 

Hudnut 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Symms 

Clausen, 

Johnson.  Calif 

Talcott 

Don  H. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Cleveland 

Ketchum 

Thornton 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Towell,  Nev. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Long.  Md. 

Treen 

Daniel.  Robert 

Lujan 

Ullman 

W.,  Jr. 

Mann 

Waggonner 

Daniels. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wolff 

Domlnlck  V. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Wyatt 

Davis,  B.C. 

McClory 

Wylle 

Denholm 

McEwen 

Wyman 

DenntR 

Miner 

Yatron 

Dent 

Mtnlsh 

Young.  Alaska 

Derwlnskl 

Mlzell 

Young.  S.C. 

Devlne 

Mvers 

Zablockl 

Erlenborn 

Nichols 

Zlon 

Eshleman 

Parrls 

Zwacb 

Foley 

Rarlck 

Frey 

Rlegle 

NOES— 218 

Abzug 

Arends 

Bell 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

Bergland 

Anderson,  ni. 

Aspln 

BevUl 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Baker 

Blester 

Andrews, 

Barrett 

Bingham 

N.Dak. 

Beard 

Blatnlk 
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Boland 

Hechler, 

W.Va 

Bowen 

Heckler. 

Mass. 

Brademas 

Heinz 

Brasco 

Hicks 

Breau.x 

HUlls 

Breckinridge 

Hlnshaw 

BrooKS 

Hogan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Holtzman 

BrovhUl,  Va. 

Horton 

Jarman 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Johnson 

Pa, 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Burton 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Butler 

Jordan 

Cederberg 

Kemp 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Koch 

Clay 

Kyros 

Cochran 

Lehman 

Conable 

Litton 

Conte 

Long.  La 

Corman 

Lott 

Culver 

McCloskey 

Danlelson 

McCoUlster 

Davis.  Wis. 

McDade 

Dellenback 

McFall 

Dellums 

McKinney 

Downing 

McSpadden 

Drlnan 

Macdonald 

Dulskl 

Madden 

Duncan 

Madlgan 

du  Pont 

Mahon 

Eckhardt 

MatlUard 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mallary 

Edwards.  Calif 

Marazltl 

EUberg 

Mathlas. 

Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Matsunaga 

FasceU 

Mayne 

Plndley 

MazzoU 

Fish 

Meeds 

Flood 

Metcalfe 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Mezvlnsky 

Forsythe 

Mink 

Fountain 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Praser 

Mitchell 

,N.Y. 

Prellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Moorhead, 

P^ilton 

Calif. 

Oialmo 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

Gllman 

Mosher 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

Grasso 

Murphy, 

ni. 

Gray 

Natcher 

Green,  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Gude 

Nelsen 

Gunter 

Obey 

Guyer 

O'Brien 

Haley 

O'Hara 

Hamilton 

Owens 

Hammer- 

Passman 

schmldt 

Patman 

Hanley 

Patten 

Hanna 

Pepper 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Perkinn 

Harrington 

Pettis 

Harvey 

Peyser 

Hastings 

Pickle 

Hubert 

Pike 

,  PodeU 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Rexiss 

Rhodes 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shustar 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  wuilam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Studds 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
VThalen 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 


Sandman 

Sullivan 

Wlgglna 

Smith.  Iowa 

Symington 

WUson. 

Spence 

Teague,  Tex. 

Charles.  Tex 

Steel  man 

UdaU 

Winn 

Stokes 

Waldle 

Wright 

Stratton 

Ware 

Young.  Fla. 

Stubblefleld 

White 

Young.  Ga. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 
Collins  Roncallo.  Wyo.  Stuckey 

NOT  VOTING — 111 


Adams 

Dickinson 

King 

Anderson, 

Dlggs 

KuykendaU 

Calif. 

Dlngell 

Landrum 

Annunzlo 

Donohue 

Latta 

BadUlo 

Dom 

Leggett 

Blaggl 

Esch 

Lent 

Boggs 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McConnack 

BoUlng 

Fisher 

McKay 

Bray 

Flowers 

Martin.  N.O. 

Broomfleld 

Flynt 

Mel  Cher 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ford. 

Michel 

Brown.  Ohio 

William  D. 

MUford 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Fuqua 

Mills,  Ark. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Ooldwater 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Burke,  Fla. 

Griffiths 

Mollohan 

Camp 

Oubser 

Monteromery 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hansen. 

Wash. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Harsha 

Nix 

Carter 

Hawklni 

O'NeUl 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hays 

Poage 

Chlsholm 

Hollfield 

I 

Powell,  Ohio 

Cohen 

Hosmer 

Price,  ni. 

CoUler 

Howard 

Price.  Tex. 

Conlan 

Hungat4 

i 

RaUsback 

Conyers 

Hunt 

Randall 

Cotter 

Ichord 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Coughlln 

Jones,  A 

Ja. 

Rodlno 

Cronln 

Karth 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kasteni 

neler 

Rose 

de  la  Garza 

Kazen 

Rostenkowskl 

Delaney 

Keating 

Boy 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  to  be  one  of  the 
most  impotent  gestures  or  Idle  exercises 
this  Congress  is  called  upon  to  engage 
in — voting  on  devaluation.  What  are  the 
options  open  to  a  Congressman  on  a  vote 
like  this?  Pathetically,  either  to  vote  to 
approve  a  devaluation  effected  months 
ago  and  already  superseded  by  subse- 
quent decisions  to  float  other  major  cur- 
rencies vis-a-vis  the  U.S.  dollar,  or  to 
vote  to  reject  the  devaluation  effected 
months  ago  and  set  off  another  major 
monetary  crisis  and  consternation  and 
near-panic  in  the  money  capitals  of  the 
world. 

Neither  alternative  can  have  much 
appeal  to  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
feels  he  has  been  sent  down  here  to 
Washington  by  his  people  to  participate 
in  the  decisions  of  Government,  to  have 
a  say  and  to  influence  the  course  of 
events. 

Twice  now  in  the  space  of  2  years,  this 
Congress  has  been  called  upon  after  the 
facts  to  ratify  a  deal  negotiated  by  this 
administration,  overseas  with  foreign 
central  bankers — deals  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  and  with  the  most  relevant 
impact  on  the  Nation's  consumers.  Prior 
to  the  summer  of  1971,  for  a  Government 
of  the  United  States  even  to  contemplate 
devaluation  of  the  mighty  U.S.  dollar  was 
imthlnkable,  tantamount  to  political 
suicide.  But  having  gotten  away  with  it 
once,  having  tried  it  and  liked  it,  this 
administration.  In  what  can  only  be  con- 
sidered a  bold  and  brazen  move,  Is  back 
to  us  again  for  a  second  devaluation. 

And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  Some- 
thing far  more  insidious  is  going  on.  Ap- 
parently three  times  was  considered  too 
brazen  even  by  this  administration.  We 
have  had,  in  effect,  a  third  devaluation 
going  on  right  before  our  eyes,  only  in- 
stead of  being  a  formal  devaluation  re- 
quirmg  congressional  approval  and  all 
the  publicity  this  involves,  the  admin- 
istration has  entered  into  agreements 
with  foreign  governments  whereby  those 
governments  have  floated  their  curren- 
cies. Under  these  arrangements  foreign 
currencies  have  gone  nowhere  but  up  or. 
what  is  the  same,  our  currency  has  gone 
nowhere  but  down.  In  effect,  we  have 
had.  and  are  stUl  having,  a  third  devalu- 
ation through  the  back  door  so  to  speak, 
and  I  suspect  this  is  very  much  what  we 
can  expect  for  the  future.  Not  too  long 
ago  when  Secretary  Shultz  was  testify- 
ing before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve,  I  had  occasion  to 
listen  to  him  speak  glowingly  of  the 
benefits  derived  for  the  U.S.  economy 
from  these  devaluations.  Now  I  have 
heard  of  people  looking  at  the  bright  side 
of  things,  but  I  think  this  administration 
is  going  even  further.  Rather  than  face 
the  tough  political  decisions  which  must 
be  made,  after  consultations  with  Con- 
gress, involving  the  conduct  of  this  Na- 


tion's foreign  trade  and  Investment  as 
well  as  inflation  and  high  prices  here  at 
home,  this  administration  has  opted  for  a 
policy  of  relying  on  devaluation  to  re- 
store this  Nation  to  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  and  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  better 
recipe  for  continued  disruption  and  eco- 
nomic decline  than  this  short-sighted 
reliance  on  devaluation.  No  one  is  deny- 
ing that  there  are  times  when  devalua- 
tion, coupled  with  other  basic  policy  reswi- 
justments,  often  produces  benefits  for  a 
nation  beset  with  foreign  trade  problems. 
But  to  rely  on  devaluation  by  Itself  Is 
to  put  too  much  reliance  on  a  mechanism 
wliich  was  just  not  intended  Bls  a  sub- 
stitute for  rational  re-thinking  of  eco- 
nomic policies.  The  first  devaluation  and 
the  second  devaluation  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  major  changes  in  this 
country's  trade  policies  if  it  was  to  work. 
It  was  not  and  this  is  why  we  are  having 
a  third  devaluation  right  now  and  we 
will  continue  to  have  them  imtil  we  face 
our  problems  head  on. 

We  must  abandon  the  mjiih  that  this 
country  is  a  country  with  limitless  re- 
sources. The  energy  crisis  alone  should 
have  convinced  every  American  by  now 
just  how  dependent  we  are  upon  foreign 
energy  sources  for  industrial  uses  and  our 
personal  life  style.  Experts  predict  that 
very  soon  we  will  be  importing  energy  in 
such  volume  that  we  will  be  numing  a 
balance-of- trade  deficit  close  to  $15  bil- 
lion a  year. 

They  are  pessimistic  that  there  is  any- 
thing we  can  sell  to  make  up  this  dif- 
ference. What  we  currently  have  to  do 
is  have  some  national  priorities  estab- 
lished and  start  Importing  only  what  we 
need.  If  fuel  Imports  are  deemed  essen- 
tial then  we  must  sacrifice  in  other  areas. 

Nor  can  we  continue  to  idlow  investors 
and  speculators  to  send  out  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  take  advantage  of 
investment  opportunities  and  speculation 
opportunities  overseas  when  It  weakens 
the  dollar,  when  it  means  jobs  are  lost  at 
home,  when  It  means  domestic  plants  are 
just  not  keeping  up  with  the  reinvestment 
and  R.  &  D.  are  necessary  to  be  competi- 
tive in  today's  market. 

I  will  not  detain  the  Members  longer. 
I  think  you  all  know  where  I  stand  on 
this  issue.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
we  must  begin  to  grapple  with  the  basic 
fundamental  problems  with  this  coun- 
try's foreign  trade  today  and  we  must 
stop  kiddmg  ourselves  that  this  devalua- 
tion is  the  panacea  for  all  our  troubles. 
As  I  said  to  Secretary-  Shultz,  if  devalu- 
ation is  as  good  as  you  say  it  is.  I  suppose 
we  will  have  more  and  more.  His  reply 
should  be  listened  to  by  everyone:  "That 
might  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  Con- 
gressman." 

Well,  we  are  today  faced  with  this 
meaningless  vote.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
devaluation,  not  because  I  like  it,  but 
because  to  vote  against  it  would,  imder 
present  circumstances,  be  the  height  of 
irresponsibility.  But  I  do  so  with  no  il- 
lusions. I  do  not  agree  with  this  policy 
of  Government  by  devaluation.  I  think 
it  Is  a  useless  vot«  to  be  called  upon  to 
make.  I  think  the  Government  is  playing 
a  dangerous  game  with  the  psychology  of 
the  American  people  about  the  stabihty 
of  their  currency.  Pretty  soon  It  will  be 
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diflBcult  to  get  a  wheelbarrow  at  a  hard- 
ware store,  as  Americans  get  ready  for 
the  day  when  they  have  to  lase  them  to 
carry  their  worthless  currency  to  the 
grocery  store  for  bread.  I  am  not  ringing 
the  alarm  or  crying  wolf  today,  but  the 
complacency  must  be  penetrated  if  cer- 
tain catastrophe  for  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy is  to  be  averted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

According,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
'Mr.  Vanik)  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  fH.R.  6912)  to  amend  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
408,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFTERED  BT 
MR.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bUI,  H.R.  6912.  to  the  Committee  on 
BanlUng  and  Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questiMi  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  281.  nays  36. 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  1I2,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.   163 1 
YEAS — 281 


Abdnor 
AbzuK 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  NO. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
BeU 

Bergland 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Brasco 


Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 


Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
Devlne 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
EWwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlcnbom 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fasceil 
Flndley 


Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Proehllch 

Fulton 

Gettys 

Gtalmo 

Gibbons 

OUman 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Qude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hints 

Hinsbaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

E^luczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKinney 


Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Byron 

Crane 

Denholm 

Dent 

Gaydos 

Olnn 

Goodllng 


McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgfan 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

MUler 

Mlnisb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  HI. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
.  Preyer 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quill  en 
Ran  gel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rouab 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Ruppe 

NATS— 36 
Gross 
Hammer- 

Bchmldt 
Hicks 

Hutchinson 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Landgrebe 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Mezvinsky 
Moss 


Ruth 

Ryan 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Stilpley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Studds 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tieman 
Towell.  Nev. 
Treen 
Dllman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  8.0. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Nichols 

Rarlck 

Riegle 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Vanlk 


Collins 
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Adams 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
BadUlo 
Blaggi 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Burke,  Calif. 


Burke,  Fla. 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

C*sey,  Tex. 

Chlsholm 

Cohen 

Collier 

Conlan 

Oonyers 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronin 


Davis,  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Esch 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Flowers 


Plynt 
Ford. 

WUliam  D. 
Puqua 
Goldwater 
GrlfDths 
Gubser 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Holifleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kartb 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Latta 


Leggett 

Lent 

McCormack 

McKay 

Martin.  N.C. 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

MUls.  Ark. 

Minshall.  Ohio 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

O'NeUl 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Railsback 

Randall 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 


Boy 

Sandman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steelman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Teague,  Tex. 

Udall 

Waldie 

Ware 

White 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Neill  for.  with  Mr.  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Qubser. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Donohue  vrtth  Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  F^aqua  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Conlan. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Hosmer. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  MUls  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Minshall  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  929)  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modi- 
fication Act,  to  insure  the  separation  of 
Federal  powers  and  to  protect  the  legis- 
lative function  by  requiring  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he,  the 
Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 
impounds,  orders  the  impounding,  or  per- 
mits the  impounding  of  budget  authority, 
to  provide  a  procedure  under  which  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  approve  the  impounding  action,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  require  the  President, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  to  cease  such 
action,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  directed  by 
Congress,  and  to  establish  a  spending 
celling  for  1  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
insert  extraneous  material  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
Washington,  D.C, 

May  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Please  convey  to  the  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee my  best  wishes.  I  have  found  my  as- 
sociation with  them  most  pleasurable. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  J.  Maraztti. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  413)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  413 

Resolved,  That  Joseph  J.  Maraztti  of  New 
Jersey  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FORMER  SOUTH  PHILADELPHIAN 
HONORED 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
25,  1973,  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Logistics  Association  spon- 
sored the  11th  annual  Armed  Forces  rec- 
ognition banquet  and  ball  at  the  Ameri- 
cana Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

The  highlight  of  the  program  was  the 
presentation  of  the  Outstanding  Junior 
Officer  Award,  presented  annually  to  that 
officer  who  measured  highest  in  leader- 
ship potential.  The  recipient  of  the  1973 
award  was  Capt.  Daniel  William  Christ- 
man,  U.S.  Army.  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  in  the  Congress  the  runner- 
up  in  this  year's  voting,  a  fine  young  of- 
ficer in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Capt.  Eugene 
L.  Corbett.  Captain  Corbett  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Corbett  of  my  home 
district  in  south  Philadelphia,  and  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  read  into  the  Record: 
Capt.  Eugene  L,  Corbett,  USAF 

Captain  Eugene  L.  Corbett  was  born  and 
raised  in  Maryland  but  acquired  a  service- 
man's love  of  travel  early  in  life.  As  the  son 
of  a  former  major  league  baseball  player  and 
minor  league  manager,  he  had  lived  in  eight 
states  by  the  time  he  was  eleven,  and  his 
father  retired  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land. Captain  Corbett  attended  Holy  Cross 
College  on  an  athletic  scholarship  and 
majored  In  secondary  school  education 
whUe  pursuing  an  Air  Force  commission 
through  ROTC.  He  lettered  In  football  and 
lacrosse  l>efore  graduating  in  1963  and  pin- 
ning on  the  bars  of  a  Second  Lieutenant. 

After  attending  the  Aircraft  Maintenance 
Officer  Course  at  Chanute  APE,  Illinois, 
Captain  Corbett  was  assigned  to  the  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command's  F-105  System's 
Management  Division,  Brookley  AFB,  Ala- 
bama. Ironically,  his  first  duty  In  the  Pro- 
duction Management  Branch  was  a  project 
monitor  of  the  short  lived  F-105  Thunder- 
birds — just  modified  to  acrobatic  configura- 
tion at  Republic's  Long  Island  facility.  In 
1965,  Captain  Corbett  transferred  with  the 
F-105  Division  to  the  Sacramento  Air  Ma- 
teriel Area  (SMAMA)  In  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. Now  serving  In  the  Division's  Op- 
erations Management  Branch,  Captain 
Corbett  continued  with  the  F-105  as  the 
Thunderchlef  became  the  workhorse  of  the 
early  conflict  over  North  Viet  Nam.  He 
earned  the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal 
for  his  part  In  the  development  and  Instal- 
lation of  Radar  Homing  and  Warning 
(RHAW)  and  WUd  Weasel  In  the  F-105. 

After  six  months  of  language  training. 
Captain  Corbett  was  assigned  the  Head- 
quarters U.S.  Air  Forces  Southern  Command 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  In  April  of  1968. 
At  Albrook  AFB,  he  served  with  distinction 
as  Staff  Maintenance  Officer,  Directorate  of 
Maintenance,  DCS/Materlel.  While  at  the 
Headqviarlers  staff,  he  represented  Logistics 
on  the  Command  Briefing  Team  and  par- 
ticipated In  the  youth  activities  program  as 
coach  of  the  Albrook  boys  basketball  team. 


In  December  of  1969,  Captain  Corbett  trans- 
ferred across  the  Canal  to  Howard  AFB  as 
Squadron  Commander,  24th  Field  Mainte- 
nance Squadron.  In  a  most  rewarding  and 
satisfying  tour.  Captain  Corbett  set  new 
standards  as  a  Commander  and  leader  and 
was  awarded  the  First  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to 
the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal.  Captain 
Corbett,  who  has  worked  with  such  vintage 
aircraft  as  the  C-47,  C-123  and  T-28  In 
Panama,  expected  to  return  to  the  Jet  age 
upon  assignment  to  Vietnam  In  March  of 
1971.  He  was  surprised  to  see  the  old  C-119 
"Flying  Boxcar"  dusted  off  and  converted 
to  an  AC-119  "Shadow"  gimshlp.  He  became 
the  sole  maintenance  officer  of  a  17th  Spe- 
cial Operations  Squadron  Forward  Op- 
erating Location  and  commanded  the  entire 
maintenance  operation  consisting  of  flight- 
line  mechanics,  aircraft  and  avionics  special- 
ists and  a  mlnl-gun  shop.  During  Captain 
Corbett's  tenure,  his  flight  produced  the 
finest  maintenance  reliability  record  of  any 
AC-119  unit  In  Southeast  Asia.  With  a  nor- 
mal complement  of  ten  gunshlps.  Captain 
Corbett's  unit  launched  eight  combat  sorties 
per  day  and  produced  over  1100  consecutive 
missions  without  a  maintenance  concella- 
tion — a  record  still  Intact  when  the  unit 
stood  down.  Captain  Corbett  then  super- 
vised the  transfer  of  all  twenty-four  AC- 
119G's  to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  (VNAF). 
The  transfer  was  lauded  by  the  DCS/Logis- 
tlcs,  7th  Air  Force  who  personally  Inspected 
the  aircraft.  Selected  to  remain  with  the 
AC-119  gunshlps.  Captain  Corbett  and  a 
small  cadre  of  USAF  Advisors  conducted 
the  training  of  Vietnamese  Crew  Chiefs  and 
gunshlp  specialists.  The  Training  Program 
was  so  successful,  the  VNAF  Logistics  Com- 
mand requested  Its  expansion  Into  other  air- 
craft maintenance  activities  at  the  same 
station.  Upon  his  departure,  the  VNAF 
awarded  Captain  Corbett  the  Vietnamese 
Air  Service  Medal  (Honor  Class).  For  his 
performance,  the  USAF  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star. 

Captain  Corbett  was  assigned  to  the  438 
MUltary  Airlift  Wing,  McGulre  AFB,  N.J.  in 
March  1972,  as  Chief,  Programs  and  MobU- 
Ity.  As  such  he  Is  responsible  for  all  logistics 
plans  for  the  Chief  of  Maintenance  and 
supervised  resources  management  and  con- 
tract administration. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Corbett  (whom  he  met 
at  SMAMA)  now  reside  on  McGuire  AFB  in 
Paloon  Courts  East. 


LEGISLATION   TO    REQUIRE    A    1974 
CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  made  the  following  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  in  Support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  95,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  which 
is  identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution  518, 
which  I  introduced  on  April  18,  1973. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  this  joint 
resolution  with  16  additional  cosponsors. 
The  resolution  has  already  been  referred 
to  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics,  and  I  imderstand  that 
hearings  will  be  held  next  month. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  heed  the  call  of  this  resolution 
and  hold  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture, 
as  required  by  law. 

I  include  my  testimony  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
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Statement  op  REPRESEVTATm:  Prank  E. 
Evans 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Committee 
In  support  of  S.J.  Res.  95,  to  require  the 
holding  of  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture,  as 
required  by  law.  As  you  know.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  this  resolution  with  Senator  Hum- 
PHRET  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  today  that  as  of  now, 
fifteen  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
Indicated  an  Intention  to  co-sponsor  HJ. 
Res.  518  when  I  re-Introduce  it. 

The  starting  point  of  any  discussion  of  the 
Census  of  Agriculture  must  be  the  law  au- 
thorizing the  holding  of  this  census,  which 
reads  as  follows   [13  U.S.C.   142 1: 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  beginning  In  the 
month  of  October,  1959.  and  In  the  same 
month  of  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  take  a 
census  of  agriculture,  provided  that  the 
censuses  directed  to  be  taken  in  October 
1959  and  each  tenth  year  thereafter,  may, 
when  and  where  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Secretary,  to  be  taken  instead  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  censuses  provided  in  section 
141  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  conjunction 
with  the  census  of  agriculture  directed  to 
be  taken  in  October  1959  and  each  tenth 
year  thereafter,  take  a  census  of  irrigation 
and  drainage,   (emphasis  supplied) 

The  censiis  referred  to  in  Section  141  is  the 
decennial  census  of  population,  unemploy- 
ment and  housing,  taken  In  1960,  1970,  and 
so  forth. 

Thus,  the  law  states  that  the  Census  Bu- 
reau "shall"  take  the  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1974.  No  discretion  is  afforded  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  far  as  holding 
the  Census  in  1974  la  concerned,  although 
In  1979.  for  example,  the  decision  could  be 
made  to  postpone  the  holding  of  the  cen- 
sus until  1980,  in  conjunction  with  the  reg- 
ular decennial  census. 

Censuses  of  agriculture  have  been  taken 
since  1820.  The  next  census  was  taken  In 
1840.  providing  the  first  county-by-county 
data.  Thereafter,  a  census  of  agriculture  was 
taken  every  ten  years  until  1920,  when,  by 
law.  the  census  was  switched  to  a  once- 
every  five-years  basis.  Since  1957,  the  law 
has  required  that  the  census  be  held  in 
years  ending  In  4  and  9. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  at  this  time 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Indicates  no 
interest  whatsoever  in  holding  the  Census 
in  1974,  as  required  by  law.  In  the  Presidents 
PT  1974  Budget,  the  following  reference  is 
made  to  the  1974  Agricultural  Census,  ac- 
companying the  request  for  no  funds  for 
this  purpose: 

1977  Census  of  Agriculture.  A  census  of 
Agriculture  is  required  to  be  taken  every  6th 
year  covering  years  ending  in  4  and  9  by  13 
U.S.C.  142.  The  census  provides  measures 
concerning  the  agricultural  economy  of  each 
State  and  county.  Data  are  obtained  from 
the  census  on  a  number  of  farms,  acres  in 
farms,  value  of  farmland,  cropland  harvest- 
ed, production  statistics  for  major  crops, 
and  number  and  kinds  of  livestock,  equip- 
ment, farm  practices,  and  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer and  pesticides. 

Funds  were  appropriated  in  1973  to  begin 
planning  on  a  1974  census  of  agriculture. 
However,  the  1974  request  proposes  the  post- 
ponement of  the  census  until  1977  and  its 
combination  with  the  1977  economic  cen- 
suses. The  1973  appropriation  will  be  used 
to  plan  the  transition.  A  legislative  proposal 
will  be  submitted  to  change  the  timing  of 
the  census. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  aware  of, 
no  bill  has  as  yet  been  Introduced  to  post- 
pone the  holding  of  the  census  until  1977. 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  draft  bill  float- 
ing around  to  that  effect,  but  the  Admin- 
istration apparently  is  having  trouble  find- 
ing someone  to  Introduce  it.  Perhaps  the 
reason  this  Is  so  is  that  the  postponement 


of  the  Census  of  Agriculture  is  not  a  very 
good  idea. 

The  words  of  our  Joint  Resolution  express 
the  urgency  of  the  holding  of  this  census 
as  scheduled:  It  supplies  the  only  complete 
data  for  agriculture  at  the  county  level;  It 
enables  data  users  to  keep  up  to  date  with 
the  changes  In  agriculture:  it  provides  the 
basis  of  many  local  and  federal  agricultural 
programs,  it  Influences  many  economic  de- 
cisions of  private  Industry;  it  provides  bench- 
mark data  for  projections  of  production  and 
land  use;  it  enables  farmers  and  farm  busi- 
nessmen to  make  accurate  predictions  af- 
fecting their  business  decision;  and  it  gen- 
erally enables  us  to  keep  up  with  the  na- 
tion's largest  industry  and  our  most  help- 
ful export. 

The  many  changes  taking  place  in  agri- 
c\ilture,  and  the  many  changes  believed  by 
many  to  be  taking  place — including  the 
growing  influence  of  "corporate  farming  " 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government.  But  unless  we 
know  accurately  and  completely  as  possible 
what  is  taking  place  and  what  has  already 
happened  in  agriculture,  we  will  be  unable 
to  make  the  kind  of  Informed  Judgments 
that  will  be  necessary  in  the  years  ahead. 
Are  we  ready  to  give  up  on  the  ■family 
farm"?  Is  this  Just  a  romantic  notion  totally 
out  of  step  with  the  reality  of  American 
farming?  Do  we  want  an  agriculture  charac- 
terized by  large  production  units  almost  ex- 
clusively? These  are  important  policy  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  debated  In  a  va- 
cuum— and,  more  to  the  point,  will  never 
be  debated  at  all  without  the  availability 
of  good  current  Information.  And,  If  these 
questions  are  not  debated.  It  does  not  mean 
they  will  not  be  decided;  it  Just  means  that 
they  will  be  decided  pretty  much  outside 
the  realm  of  public  policy  discussion. 

But  the  importance  of  holding  the  census 
Is  not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  debating  the 
Big  Questions  of  farm  policy.  The  census 
data  help  our  largest  industry  to  function 
effectively  in  bringing  food  and  fiber  to  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  consumers.  A  recent  survey 
of  IOCS  executives,  marketing  and  sales  man- 
agers, product  managers,  advertising  manag- 
ers and  marketing  research  personnel  In 
firms  and  associations  related  to  agri-busi- 
ness, taken  by  the  MUler  Agricultural  Re- 
search Services  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
showed  that  of  those  responding,  94.4%  used 
the  Census  of  Agriculture  data,  and  78.0% 
favored  holding  the  census  In  1974. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Federal  Sta- 
tistical User's  Conference,  Mr.  John  H.  Aiken, 
stated  in  a  report  to  his  membership  on  the 
proposal  to  postpone  the  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

The  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  Is  a  major 
statistical  program  and  the  decision  to  post- 
pone it  until  1977  Is  of  such  Importance  that 
it  could  have  a  serious  Impact  on  the  many 
users  of  these  data.  Undoubtedly,  the  deci- 
sion was  not  made  In  a  vacuum:  there  was 
some  consultation.  However.  It  represents  an- 
other instance  of  a  Federal  agency  decision 
regarding  a  major  statistical  program  where 
other  governmental  agencies  and  statistics 
users  are  Informed  of  the  decision  "after  the 
fact." 

And,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Census  Advisory 
Committee  on  Agrlctilture  at  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  held  February  23,  1973.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  were  practically  unani- 
mous in  support  of  holding  the  census  In 
1974.  as  scheduled.  Dr.  L.  S.  Fife  of  the  Farm 
Equipment  Institute.  Mr.  R.  J.  Ponunrehn  of 
the  Agriculture  Publishers  Association,  Dr. 
Lawrence  Van  Neir  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  Mr.  Clyde  Jarvls  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  and  the  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization, Mr.  OrvlUe  Thompson  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Advertising  and  Market- 
ing Association,  Mr.  Norman  Coats  of  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association, 
Dr.  Kennedy  Upham  of  the  Rural  Sociological 


Society,  Mr.  Edward  Eurich  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Robert  Frederick  of  the  National 
Grange.  Mr.  Richard  Kennedy  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Chemists  Association,  the 
National  Plant  Institute  and  the  Animal 
Health  Intsitute,  Dr.  James  T.  Bonnen  of  the 
American  Agricultural  Economic  Association, 
Mr.  Dewey  Bond  of  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  W.  E.  HamUton  of  the  Farm 
Bureau — all  supported  the  holding  of  the 
Census  in  1974,  as  scheduled.  The  only  mem- 
ber present,  aside  from  OMB  and  Census  Bu- 
reau personnel,  who  supported  the  Adminis- 
tration's position  was  Mrs.  Haven  Smith  of 
the  Farm  Bureau's  Women's  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  postpone  the  1974  Censup  of  Agricul- 
ture cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the 
general  Administration  Game  Plan  for  rural 
America.  The  decisions  to  "terminate"  REA's 
2%  loan  program,  the  ending  of  the  REAP 
program,  the  total  Impoundment  of  funds 
for  rural  water  and  sewer  loans,  the  freeze 
on  rural  housing  subsidies — all  point  to  a 
policy  of  downgrading  rural  America  and 
rural  Americans.  The  decision  to  try  to  post- 
pone this  Agricultural  Census  fits  Into  the 
same  category  of  negativism  for  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  does 
not  agree  with  the  Administration,  that  it 
passes  this  Joint  resolution,  fully  funds  the 
1974  Census  of  Agriculture  within  the  1974 
budget,  and  convinces  the  Census  Bureau  to 
get  on  with  this  very  Important  Job. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JEANETTE  RANKIN 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday,  Ms.  Jeannette  Ran- 
kin, a  leading  figure  in  both  the  peace 
and  women's  rights  movements,  died  in 
California  at  the  age  of  92.  The  first 
woman  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1914,  Ms.  Rankin  cast  her 
first  vote  in  Congress  against  the  United 
States'  entry  into  World  War  I.  Twenty- 
four  years  later,  serving  her  second  term, 
she  was  the  only  member  of  Congress  to 
vote  against  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Japan,  thereby  becoming  the 
only  member  to  oppose  entry  into  both 
World  Wars. 

Beginning  her  career  as  a  social  work- 
er, Ms.  Rankin's  first  political  activity 
was  heading  the  successful  campaign  to 
give  women  in  Montana,  her  home  State, 
the  right  to  vote.  During  her  first  term 
in  Congress,  she  continued  the  fight  for 
women's  rights,  introducing  bills  to  give 
women  the  right  to  vote  and  U.S.  citizen- 
ship rights  independent  of  their  hus- 
bands, and  to  provide  public  instruction 
for  women  concerning  infant  hygiene. 
She  lost  a  bid  for  the  Senate  In  1918,  but 
continued  to  lobby  in  Washington  for 
women's  and  children's  legislation  and 
then  for  disarmament  measures. 

The  unpopularity  of  her  stand  toward 
World  War  n,  limited  her  to  one  second 
term  and  forced  her  Into  temporary  re- 
tirement. However,  with  the  rise  of  the 
antiwar  movement  in  the  1960's,  her  re- 
putation and  activism  were  revived. 

At  the  head  of  a  peace  group  named 
in  her  honor,  she  led  the  Jeannette  Ran- 
kin Brigade  of  3,000  women  in  an  anti- 
war march  on  the  Capitol  in  January  of 
1968. 

Until  last  year,  she  continued  to  appear 
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at  meetings  and  conferences  on  women's 
and  antiwar  issues.  Somewhat  unortho- 
dox and  still  ahead  of  her  time,  she  pro- 
posed that  women  be  paid  for  taking  care 
of  their  children — work,  she  said,  they 
preferred  to  do — called  for  complete,  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  and  stated  em- 
phatically that  if  women  were  organized 
peace  would  be  achieved  in  1  year.  Her 
gutsy  spirit  and  unfailing  championship 
of  unpopular  causes  that  later  became 
national  issues  should  inspire  us  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  equal  rights  for  all  and 
for  peace  throughout  the  world. 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  WATERGATE 

<Mr.  SEIBERIiING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  a  week  ago,  I  made  a  short 
statement  on  the  Record  concerning 
the  remarks  that  were  made  by  Nor- 
man Cousins,  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Cousins  expressed  the  view  that 
Watergate  would  strengthen  and  unite 
our  coimtry  in  the  long  run  instead  of 
divldhig  it. 

I  would  like  today  to  include  the 
remarks,  in  a  similar  vein,  of  John  S. 
Knight,  the  head  of  Knight  Newspa- 
pers, Inc.,  in  his  Editor's  Notebook  of 
May  20. 

Mr.  Knight  expressed  his  personal 
view  that  Watergate  can  be  instru- 
mental in  purging  American  political 
life  of  an  accumulation  of  sordid 
practices  and  shameful  public  moral- 
ity. He  listed  various  benefits  he  ex- 
pected from  the  investigation  as 
follows : 

First.  Reform  of  campaign  financ- 
ing   and    campaigning    procedures. 

Second.  Resumption  by  Congress  of 
its  constitutional  prerogatives. 

Third.  More  confidence  in  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary. 

Fourth.  A  message  to  the  President  to 
live  up  to  his  pledge  of  an  open  govern- 
ment. 

Fifth.  A  diminution  of  the  brutal  ar- 
rogance of  power  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Sixth.  An  enforced  sense  of  humility 
which  will  bring  the  President  into  closer 
touch  with  the  Congress,  and,  even  more 
important,  with  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  Mr.  Knight's  re- 
actions to  the  Watergate  crisis,  but  I 
note  that  much  depends  on  the  ability 
of  the  President  to  respond  in  a  positive, 
open  and  constructive  way  and  much 
depends  also  on  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  restructure  itself  internally  and  to 
enact  basic  reform  in  the  methods  of 
financing  elections. 

Mr.  Knight's  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
May    20,    19731 
Watergate    Puroing    Will  Strengthen  Us 

I  was  talking  recently  with  a  young  black 
citizen  whose  intelligence  I  respect.  The  con- 
versation soon  turned,  as  most  of  them  do 
these  days,  to  the  Watergate  scandal. 

"Mr  Knight,"  he  said.  "I  have  tried  to  be- 
lieve in  what  we  call  the  system,  and  work 


under  it.  but  my  faith  has  been  shaken. 
How  can  we  say  that  we  have  a  great  coun- 
try when  leaders  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  violate  the  laws  and  engage  in 
criminal  practices?  When  even  the  White 
House  is  touched  by  scandal,  how  can  we 
say  that  our  system  is  best?  What  and  who 
can  we  now  believe?" 

"Wayne,"  I  replied,  "much  of  what  you 
say  Is  true  and  I  can  understand  your  con- 
cern and  dismay.  The  nation  ha^  every  rea- 
son to  be  outraged  by  the  Watergate  revela- 
tions, and  there  will  be  more  to  come. 

"Yet,"  I  continued,  "I  do  not  share  your 
sense  of  hopelessness.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Watergate  Investigation  now  under  way  by 
Sen.  Sam  Ervln's  committee  may  provide 
the  catharsis  this  nation  requires. 

"Sen.  Ervln  is  a  fair  mar.,  one  of  our  lead- 
ing constitutional  authorities.  The  disposi- 
tion of  all  conunittee  members  appears  to  be 
nonpartisan.  Their  opening  statements  last 
Thursday  morning  indicate  they  seek  only 
to  get  at  the  truth.  Actually  this  is  an  ex- 
ample of  our  political  system  working  at  Its 
best. 

"So  don't  condemn  the  system  out  of  hand 
until  all  of  the  facts  are  In. 

"The  Investigation  Is  being  fully  reported 
and  shown  on  television  for  all  Americans  to 
read  and  see.  Ours  Is  an  open  system,  and 
the  truth  will  come  to  light.  The  guUty  wUl 
be  punished,  those  who  are  Innocent  vrtll  be 
exonerated.  Keep  the  faith.  The  American 
processes,  as  established  under  the  Con- 
stitution, are  about  to  strengthen  our  coun- 
try, not  demean  It.  " 

Many  of  our  younger  people,  appalled  and 
disillusioned  by  Watergate,  forget  that  this 
nation  has  had  Its  share  of  scandals  in  the 
past — notably  under  Presidents  Grant  and 
Harding. 

The  Teapot  Dome  investigation  was  con- 
ducted 50  years  ago  In  the  same  marble 
caucus  room  of  the  Senate  Office  building 
where  the  Ervln  hearings  are  now  being  held. 
Albert  Fall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
President  Warren  Harding,  was  sent  to  jail 
for  favors  given  to  oilman  Harry  Sinclair 
with  the  connivance  of  Attorney  General 
Harry  Daugherty. 

President  Andrew  Johnson  was  Impeached 
by  the  House,  then  tried  by  the  Senate  which 
on  May  26,  1868,  voted  35  for  conviction  and 
19  for  acquittal,  thus  lacking  the  two-thirds 
necessary  to  convict.  Yet  the  Republic  was 
not  shaken. 

There  have  been  "dirty  tricks"  played  In 
many  a  previous  presidential  campaign.  The 
belief  pyerslsts  that  Richard  M.  Nixon  was 
denied  the  presidency  in  1960  by  crooked  vot- 
ing procedures  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County, 
home  of  the  once  potent  Daley  machine. 
Similar  shenanigans  were  reported  in  sec- 
tions of  Texas. 

John  P.  Kennedy  won  the  1960  election  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  only  118.550  votes. 
Nixon's  backers  urged  him  to  call  for  a  re- 
count. He  declined  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
throw  the  country  Into  a  crisis  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  Republic  endured. 

My  personal  view  Is  that  Watergate,  painful 
and  distressing  as  It  Is,  can  be  Instrumental 
In  purging  American  political  life  of  an  ac- 
cumulation of  sordid  practices  and  shameful 
public  morality. 

As  I  see  it.  the  benefits  of  the  Watergate 
Investigation  can  be  listed  In  this  order: 

1.  Reform  of  campaign  procedures  to  avoid 
the  buying  of  presidential  elections,  and  the 
cynical  merchandising  of  candidates. 

2.  The  strengthening  of  Congress,  and  the 
resumption  of  Its  constitutional  prerogative 
to  hold  the  President  responsible. 

3.  More  confidence  In  an  Independent 
judiciary. 

4.  A  message  to  the  President  that  closed 
doors  and  personal  isolation  do  not  com- 
port with  his  1968  pledge  of  an  "open  govern- 
ment." Mr.  Nixon  should  remember  that  he 
is  the  President,  not  the  king. 


5.  A  diminution  of  the  brutal  arrogance 
of  power,  and  the  belated  awareness  that  the 
Chief  Executive  represents  but  one  branch  of 
government;  that  the  legislative  and  judicial 
functions  have  equal  Importance  as  provided 
by  our  founding  fathers. 

6.  An  enforced  sense  of  humility  which 
may  bring  the  President  into  closer  touch 
with  the  Congress  and  even  more  important- 
ly, with  the  people.  The  nation  would  wel- 
come fewer  pletlstlc  pronouncements  from 
the  White  House  such  as  his  latest  television 
address,  and  a  greater  willingness  to  throw 
the  rascals  out. 

Associate  editor  Joe  Stroud  of  the  Detroit 
Tree  Press  wrote  recently  that  "If  the  found- 
ing fathers  could  see  all  this,  they  surely 
would  be  chortling  over  the  country's  lack  of 
faith  In  the  system  they  devised.  What,  after 
all,  forced  the  President  to  make  his 
humble  accounting  to  the  American  people?" 
An  Independent  Judiciary,  a  Congress  with 
the  power  to  hold  the  President  accountable, 
and  a  press  that  resisted  the  pressures  the 
administration  exerted  to  bring  It  to  heel. 

"Perhajjs,"  says  Stroud,  "It  was  the  luck 
of  the  draw  that  brought  to  the  fore  an 
independent  and  courageous  Judge,  some 
steadfast  and  persistent  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  diligent  rejKirters  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  But  the  loose-jointed,  open, 
pluralistic  American  society  may  have  built 
into  It  the  potential  for  that  kind  of  'acci- 
d;ntal'  remedy." 

The  founding  fathers  would  approve  of 
what  Is  transpiring  in  the  Senate  caucus 
room  as  a  reaffirmation  of  their  handiwork. 

I  think,  too,  that  Watergate  may  encour- 
age the  people  of  this  nation  to  take  stock 
of  their  own  patterns  of  behavior.  As  Al- 
Istair  Cooke  emphasized  in  his  excellent 
series  on  "America,"  liberty  is  the  luxury  of 
self -discipline  and  all  through  history  people 
who  did  not  discipline  themselves  had  dls- 
clplne  thrust  upon  them  from  the  outside. 

Cooke  says  he  has  recognized  several  of 
the  symptoms  In  the  United  States  that 
Edwao-d  Gibbon  saw  so  acutely  In  the  decline 
of  Rome  which  arise  not  from  external  en- 
emies but  from  Inside  the  country  Itself. 

"A  love  of  show  and  luxury;  a  widening 
gap  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor;  the  exercise  of  military  might  In  places 
remote  fronr  the  centers  of  power;  an  obses- 
sion with  sex;  freaklshness  In  the  arts  mas- 
querading as  originality;  and  a  general  desire 
to  live  off  the  state,  whether  it's  a  junkie  on 
welfare  or  a  government-subsidized  airline." 

"That's  why,"  says  Cooke,  "the  usual  cycle 
of  great  nations  has  been  first,  a  powerful 
tyranny  broken  by  revolt;  the  Introduction 
of  liberty,  and  then  back  to  tyranny  again." 

I  disagree  with  those  Americans  who  either 
dismiss  Watergate  as  "Just  politics,"  or  are 
now  thrown  Into  a  state  of  despair  over  the 
future  of  our  country.  The  first  connotes 
unwillingness  to  face  reality;  the  second 
suggests  that  all  is  lost. 

My  personal  faith  in  this  nation's  ability 
to  emerge  from  Watergate  with  sharper 
definitions  of  purpose,  and  a  stern  resolve 
that  It  must  never  happen  again.  Is  very 
strong  Indeed. 

We  badly  needed  a  purge  of  putrefactive 
politics,  and  Watergate  is  the  right  medicine. 

John  S.  Knight. 


"RESTORING  THE  TIDEMARKS  OP 
TRUST,"  AN  ADDRESS  BY  MAL- 
COLM MOOS.  PRESIDENT.  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MINNESOTA 

( Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  discussions  of  the 
meaning  of  the  events  we  are  coming  to 
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sum  up  under  the  phrase  "Watergate" 
is  the  address  delivered  at  commence- 
ment exercises  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  on  May  20,  1973  by  Malcolm 
Moos.  Mr.  Moos  is  the  distlng:uished 
president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  former  White  House  assistant  to 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Moos'  address 
on  this  occasion: 

Restoring  the   TIDEM.^SKs   of  Teust 

On  January  18,  1961.  promptly  at  10:29 
AAI.,  Sterling  Green  of  the  Associated  P>ress 
said:  "Thank  you,  Mr.  President,"  and  In- 
stantly, amidst  a  standing  ovation  from  309 
Journalists.  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower,  34th 
President  of  the  United  States,  waved  good- 
by  as  he  concluded  his  one  hundred  and 
ninety-third  news  conference — his  last. 

Just  the  evening  before.  President  Elsen- 
hower had  delivered  a  nationwide  fareweU 
broadcast.  In  It  he  spoke  of  "The  conjunc- 
tion of  an  Immense  military  establishment 
and  a  large  arms  Industry."  which  he  pointed 
out  wisely,  was  new  In  the  American  experi- 
ence. "The  total  Influence,"  he  said,  "eco- 
nomic, political,  and  even  spiritual  Is  felt 
In  every  city,  every  state  house,  every  office 
of  the  Federal  government."  And  then  he 
admonished  the  nation  solemnly: 

"In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
Influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  military-Industrial  complex  .  .  .  We 
must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  combina- 
tion endanger  our  liberties  or  democratic 
processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted.  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  Industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense  with  our  peaceful  methods  and 
goals  so  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together." 

AN    HISTORIC    LAST   PRESS   CONTEBENCE 

Although  within  three  months  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower's farewell  address  began  attracting  na- 
tional and  international  scrutiny,  only  one 
reporter,  Mr.  William  McGaffln  of  the  Chi- 
cago Dally  News,  referred  to  it  at  the  last 
news  conference.  "Mr.  President^"  he  queried, 
"you  sounded  a  warning  last  night  of  the 
dangers  to  our  democratic  processes  Implicit 
In  unparalleled  military  establishment.  But 
acme  of  your  critics  contend  that  liberty, 
the  people's  right  to  know,  has  suffered  un- 
der your  administration  because  you  have 
tolerated  abuse  of  Executive  privilege  in  the 
Defense  Department  and  other  departments 
and  agencies  and  because  you  did  not  bold 
frequent  enough  press  conferences."  To 
which  Elsenhower  responded  briskly,  "Well, 
they  are  critics  and  they  have  the  right  to 
criticize." 

DISBEUEF    PERVADES    THE    NEWS 

And  so  they  do.  And  so  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  need  to  know  and  the  right  not 
to  tell  in  the  highest  councils  of  government 
has  become  the  spectre  that  haunts  every 
headline.  Hanging  over  all  of  \is  like  the 
deadliest  of  all  mists  is  not  disiliusion.  not 
despair,  not  disenchantment,  not  even  dis- 
trust— but  disbelief.  Stated  with  the  bark  off 
of  it.  It  has  become  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  objective  truth. 

COMPETING    FOR    THE    PtJBLIC     MIND 

Some  time  ago  a  very  wise  and  skilled 
Journalist  and  a  member  of  rarllament  In 
England  made  the  very  cogent  comment  that 
"News  Is  something  somebody  else  does  not 
want  you  to  print."  He  also  went  on  to  say 
that  "The  relation  between  the  politician 
and  newspapers  are  founded  not  on  sym- 
pathy but  antipathy.  Both  to  some  extent  are 
rivals  for  Influence  over  the  public  mind,  and 
they  take  good  care  that  neither  should 
achieve  a  monopoly  of  It.  "It  is  here,"  Mr. 
Deeds  insists  altogether  correctly,  "where  the 


great  value  of  the  relationship  lies,  because 
in  countries  where  newspaper  and  politicians 
are  In  th  same  camp,  freedom  is  threatened." 

The  theme  that  I  wUl  address  myself  to 
today  is  that  of  leadership  and  the  need  for 
visibility.  I  say  visibility,  although  account- 
ability Is  a  much  more  fashionable  word.  But 
I  would  be  the  first  to  Insist  that  account- 
ability is  really  what  is  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts  when  we  think  critically  about  life 
at  the  top. 

First,  as  a  i)erson  who  has  been  chief  execu- 
tive of  a  major  state  university  for  Ave  years, 
let  me  say  a  word  about  my  brief  tenure.  I  say 
brief  because  Father  Hesburgh,  with  twenty- 
one  years,  is  the  Dean  of  us  all.  In  the  shape- 
less athaeneum  of  modern  university  life, 
the  president  is  continually  pounded  and 
pelted  by  a  blizzard  of  mlnd-clogglng  crises 
and  problems :  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  the  most  adventurous  faculty,  students, 
and  staff:  the  development  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive radar  scopes  to  scout  new,  untried,  non- 
tradltlonal  Ideas;  and  the  Incredibly  Intricate 
task  of  orchestrating  resources  and  personnel 
more  efficiently  In  a  more  constricted  budg- 
etary environment.  Finally,  of  course,  he  must 
not  only  continue  to  perform  an  expanding 
bundle  of  symbolic  duties,  but  he  must  also 
react  speedily  to  Increased  demands  for  ac- 
countability to  his  multlplj-lng  constituen- 
cies, and  he  must  be  responsive  to  the  ex- 
plosive elements  of  social  scope  that  criss- 
cross the  nation. 

PRESIDENTS    MUST    BE    VISIBLE 

Now,  there  are  similarities  between  the 
presidency  of  a  major  university  and  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States.  Both  seem 
to  have  become  a  national  lightning  rod  for 
varieties  of  public  disaffection,  distrust,  and 
downright  hostility.  In  the  life  of  higher 
learning,  the  life  of  the  mind,  the  presidency 
has  entered  an  era  of  responsible  reporting 
and  Instantly  so.  We  presidents  have  learned, 
sometimes  at  great  expense,  that  to  main- 
tain the  public  trust,  we  must  be  constantly 
visible,  open,  and  forthright  about  our  ac- 
tivities. In  like  manner,  It  would  seem,  the 
American  presidency  will  enter  the  same  era, 
also  having  learned  at  a  terrible  price. 

A    LIGHT    TIGHT    COCOON 

Over  the  years  we  have  hesitated  to  tinker 
with  the  presidential  system.  In  the  halls  of 
learning  as  well  as  the  Statehouse.  And  wise- 
ly so,  for  It  has  served  us  well  as  we  have 
moved,  crisis  by  crisis.  But  without  tamper- 
ing with  structure,  the  times  demand  ad- 
venturous adaptation  to  the  challenges  of 
the  hour.  It  Is  curious  that  while  there  Is 
a  movement  toward  openness  at  all  other  gov- 
ernmental levels  and  in  higher  education, 
that  we  hear  so  much  of  "executive  privilege" 
and  that  the  Executive  Branch  appears  to 
be  moving  toward  increasing  levels  of  se- 
crecy. It  Is  also  curious  that  during  this  same 
time  of  openness,  the  Presidency  appears  to 
be  less  visible  and  less  available,  shielded 
from  public  contact  by  layers  and  layers  of 
bureaucracy  until  the  cocoon  Is  no  longer 
transparent. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  similar- 
ities between  the  president  of  a  major  uni- 
versity and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  best  summed  up  by  Orlana  Pallacl's  pithy 
conunent  In  her  book,  //  the  Sun  Dies: 

"When  It  really  sets  out  to,  America  can 
out-bureaucratize  the  best."  Clearly,  the  bu- 
reaucratization of  the  presidency  has  bad 
an  Insular  Impact  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  presidency  and  his  constituents. 
But  the  exaltation  and  isolation  of  the  pres- 
idency from  the  American  people  Is  a  long 
story.  It  is  a  matter  of  power  beyond  what 
was  contemplated — a  staff  system  with  in- 
evitable Justification — but  so  often  the  prod- 
uct of  what  Mr.  Eisenhower  used  to  com- 
plain of  as  "over-zealovis  staff-work,"  and 
finally,  a  remoteness  beyond  what  was  con- 
templated— almost  a  seml-celestlal  presi- 
dency. 


PRESIDENT  SHOtTLD  SPEAK  DIRECTLY  TO 
CONGRXSS 

It  Is  proper,  for  example,  for  the  President 
to  speak  to  the  American  p>eople  and  use 
them  as  a  megaphone  to  react  upon  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  in 
the  confluence  of  events  when  the  Chief  EUc- 
ecutlve  should  speak  to  the  Congress  openly 
and  regularly.  President  Kennedy,  had  he 
appeared  before  Congress  Immediately  after 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  might  have  given  the  legis- 
lators an  opportunity  to  assess  and  under- 
stand the  dilemma  he  faced.  Or  Eisenhower, 
after  the  embarrassment  of  the  U2  overflight, 
might  have  appeared  before  Congress  with 
the  opportunity  for  a  vote  of  confidence.  Icy 
distance  from  the  House  and  Senate  can  only 
magnify  the  heated  adversarial  roles  that 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  have 
begun  to  assume  toward  each  other.  Presi- 
dents of  Institutions  of  higher  learning  caa 
attest  to  the  need  for  continuous  commxmi- 
catlon  with  their  own  "Congresses,"  the  fac- 
ulty-student senates.  Those  who  have  not 
maintained  Internal  accord  have  found  them- 
selves In  an  Isolation  not  of  their  own 
making. 

INSTITUTIONALIZK    EQUIVALENT    OF    A    VOTE    OP 
CONFIDENCE 

The  continuity  of  the  American  presi- 
dency, of  course,  continues  on  a  term  basis 
with  periodic  referendvuns  for  rejection  or 
renewal.  But  the  time  has  come  to  Institu- 
tionalize a  means  of  restoring  the  tidemarks 
of  trust  between  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress. In  essence,  I  suggest  the  functional 
equivalent  of  a  vote  of  confidence  for  having 
the  president  continuously  accountable  to 
the  legislative  branch. 

We  are  reliving  a  period  quite  like  that  of 
the  1950*8  which  brought  a  new  term  Into 
the  dictionary  known  as  McCarthylsm.  At 
every  conceivable  gathering — dinner  or  cock- 
tall  party — people  matched  atrocity  stories 
and  there  was  a  great  wringing  of  hands 
about  the  dreadful  state  of  affairs  that  was 
smothering  the  nation.  But  few  did  anything 
about  it. 

A  COUP  D'ETAT  WAS  ATTEMPTED 

Today  all  eyes  are  trained  on  the  expose 
of  abuses  astride  life  at  the  top  of  our  gov- 
ernment. As  the  McCarthy  period  taught 
us,  there  Is  no  time  when  charges  should 
be  loosely  made.  Consequently,  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  convictions  already  obtained 
and  acts  already  admitted  to  support  the 
statement  I  have  Just  made.  As  though  that 
were  not  bad  enough,  the  allegations  which 
are  yet  to  be  examined  In  Congressional  in- 
quiries and  in  the  courts  are  striking  in  their 
enormity.  It  must  be  faced  that  the  sum 
of  aU  the  allegations  is  that  we  were  the  vic- 
tims of  a  coup  d'etat  or  an  attempted  coup. 
I  weigh  my  words  carefully.  I  am  aware  that 
the  strict  definition  of  a  coup  d'etat  Is  "a 
sudden  decisive  exercise  of  force  whereby 
the  existing  government  Is  subverted".  But, 
surely,  an  attempt  to  captiu'e  or  retain  con- 
trol of  a  government  by  illegal  means  is  ac- 
tion of  the  same  genre. 

"SILENT     GENERATION"      WATERGATE      PRINCIPALS 
WERE   EDUCATED 

Many  of  the  principal  "figures"  Involved 
are  products  of  the  silent  generation  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  These  are  not  men  un- 
schooled: almost  all  are  products  of  higher 
education.  This  should  give  us  at  the  univer- 
sities {Mirtlcular  reason  to  wonder  what  went 
\VTo:ig  and  why.  Did  we  either  through  acts 
of  commission  or  omission  contrijule  in  any 
way  to  the  malaise  which  besets  us? 

N.5W  academla  has  always  been  e:igaged 
in  a  search  for  truth.  But  have  we  passed  that 
heritage  on  to  our  students?  Is  that  an  article 
of  faith  that  nas  been  rejected? 

His    HIGHER    EDUC.\.'ION    TAUGI-T    VALUES? 

Yet  the  concer:i  nc'w  Is  less  with  reality 
and   more   with   appearance — the  difference 
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between  what  is  and  what  appears  to  be.  Can 
It  be  that  "app>©arances"  of  the  sort  projected 
by  television  have  had  a  greater  impact  than 
the  "reality"  we  contend  we  deal  with  In 
higher  education?  Have  we  taught  men  the 
price  of  everything  and  the  value  of  nothing? 
Did  higher  education  merely  provide  tools 
and  technology,  but  no  sense  of  ethics  and 
morality  to  temper  the  far-fiung  Influence  of 
the  military-industrial  complex,  an  awesome 
floating  power  largely  free  of  restraint? 

TWO    GENERATIONS    LACK    COMMITMENT    TO 
DEMOCRACY 

In  both  the  era  of  the  silent  generation  of 
the  fifties  and  the  youth-quake  of  the  six- 
ties, we  have  witnessed  a  lack  of  commlttaent 
to  democratic  Ideals  and  processes.  And  we 
permitted  situations  to  develop  where  we  did 
not  respect  the  rights  of  others.  Regrettably, 
at  some  of  our  finest  tradition-laden  tem- 
ples of  freedom,  the  right  to  listen  as  weU 
as  to  speak  was  fiagrantly  violated  and  some 
of  those  scars  have  not  only  been  altogether 
erased,  but  they  helped  speed  the  university's 
swift  fall  from  grace  In  the  public  esteem. 

UNivERsrriES   share   the   responsibility 

Is  it  unfair,  then,  to  suggest  that  the  hap- 
penings at  our  universities  contributed  to 
create  a  climate  which  permitted  men  at  the 
pinnacle  of  political  power  to  see  nothing 
morally  wrong  In  dealing  cavalierly  with  dem- 
ocratic ideals,  processes,  and  justice?  I  ask 
you  to  ponder  that  question,  not  as  an  exer- 
cise of  self-fi£igellatlon  but  as  a  way  of  point- 
ing up  wbat  needs  to  be  done.  For  whatever 
the  universities'  responsibility,  or  lack  of  it, 
they  can  play  a  major  role  In  restoring  the 
tidemarks  of  trust. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  many  dis- 
paraging themes  about  dethroning  the  egg- 
heads from  positions  of  Influence  In  public 
affairs.  What  we  need  is  just  the  opposite. 
Let  us  enthrone  the  egghead  who  Is  worthy 
of  trust  and  the  institutions  that  have  nur- 
tured their  growth  and  immense  capabilities. 
My  source  and  documentation  for  this  article 
of  faith  is  unimpeachable — an  authoritative 
volume  titled  The  Joy  of  Cooking.  Boldly  and 
In  Immeasurably  clear  language  it  sets  forth 
this  principle:  "Treat  eggs  gently.  They  like 
this  consideration  and  will  re^x>nd  to  kind- 
ness." Again  from  an  equally  authoritative 
source  another  stern  warning:  "The  flrst 
principle  that  cannot  be  Impressed  too 
strongly  Is  that  eggs  cook  with  a  very  low 
degree  of  heat." 

Our  universities  comprise  the  nation's 
most  Inventive  spearheads.  They  have  been 
through  a  traumatic  ordeal — some  of  It  de- 
servedly. But  we  need  to  restore  our  faith  and 
reaffirm  our  confidence  In  them.  This  happens 
to  be  the  track  season.  Remember,  universi- 
ties do  not  excel  at  the  100  yard  dash.  They 
are  not  sprinters.  They  are  not  geared  to 
perform  over  the  short  course.  They  are  dis- 
tance runners  and  their  performance  and 
quest  for  excellence  is  enriched  and  ennobled 
over  the  long  stretch. 

In  preparing  this  presentation.  I  did  so 
under  the  heavy  and  constant  reminder  that 
I  was  bom  during  a  war  and  that  for  24  of 
my  56  years — almost  half  of  my  life — this 
nation  has  been  at  war.  And  we  are  still 
not  clear  of  conflict  that  defies  the  Intellect. 
Not  only  the  war,  but  the  constellation  of 
social,  economic,  and  now  environmental  Is- 
sues have  brought  colleges  and  universities 
to  the  very  brink  of  perhaps  their  most 
difficult  ordeal  and  trial,  along  with  a  severe 
financial  crunch. 

politics  and  teaching  are  the  same 

During  the  flrst  third  of  this  century,  as 
Spain  gasped  and  choked  with  internal  dis- 
orders and  descended  toward  total  collapse 
under  governments  unable  to  govern,  the 
brilliant  philosopher.  Unamuno,  wanted  to 
make  all  of  Spain  his  classroom.  He  desired 
not  just  a  chair  as  a  platform  at  Salamanca, 
but  really  as  a  pulpit  to  give  him  an  emi- 


nence to  educate  all  of  Spain.  The  Spanish 
government  had  Insisted  and  Indeed  promul- 
gated the  doctrine  that  politics  and  teaching 
were  Incompatible.  But  Unamuno  countered 
otherwise.  He  declared  that  politics  and 
teaching  were  the  same  thing.  In  essence,  he 
argued  that  whUe  p>olltics  is  teaching  on  a 
national  level,  teaching  is  politics  on  a  jjer- 
sonal  level.  And  when  his  critics  denounced 
him  for  speaking  in  paradoxes,  his  rejoinder 
was  that  paradoxes  could  not  be  disposed  of 
when  it  was  necessary  to  arouse  and  awaken 
an  Indolent  nation — to  rattle  Its  very  spine 
to  the  necessity  of  responding  to  challenge. 

CORPORATE    positions    ANATHEMA 
TO    UNIVERSITIES 

Clearly,  members  of  university  commu- 
nities— faculty,  students,  and  civil  service 
personnel  alike — wish  to  be  heard  on  their 
deepfelt  concerns  for  the  way  the  nation  is 
headed — and  lustily  so.  But  the  axis  of  Uni- 
versity life  is  not  one  of  taking  corporate 
positions.  Ideally  a  university  is  like  a  live 
and  open  microphone  where  all  the  expres- 
sions and  ideas  of  its  component  parts  can 
be  picked  up  and  their  vibrations  stir  re- 
sponse and  enlighten  debate  across  the 
nation. 

DOGMA    THREATENS    SCHOLARSHIP 

The  activism  that  seeks  to  convert  univer- 
sities, as  Institutions,  Into  p>olltical  parti- 
sans, thumping  for  this  or  that  Ideological 
pwsltion,  Is  a  threat  to  the  unique  relation- 
ship between  the  university  and  external 
social  and  political  Institutions.  Specifically, 
universities  are  uniquely  the  place  where 
society  builds  Its  capacity  to  gather,  organize 
and  transmit  knowledge;  to  analyze  and 
clarify  controverted  issues;  and  to  define 
alternative  responses  to  Issues.  Ideology  Is 
properly  an  object  of  study  or  scholarship. 
But  when  It  becomes  the  starting  point  of 
Intellect,  It  threatens  the  function  uniquely 
cherished  by  institutions  of  learning. 

A     BEING     BOTH     IN     AND     OUT     OF     THE     WORLD 

Like  the  individual  scholar,  the  university 
Itself  Is  no  longer  the  dispassionate  seeker 
after  truth  once  It  adopts  controverted  causes 
which  go  beyond  the  duties  of  scholarship, 
teaching,  and  learning.  But  unlike  the  in- 
dividual scholar,  the  university  has  no  col- 
league to  light  the  fires  of  debate  on  con- 
troverted public  Issues.  And  unlike  the  In- 
dividual scholar.  It  cannot  assert  simply  a 
personal  choice  of  judgment  when  It  enters 
the  field  of  political  partisanship,  but  must 
seem  to  assert  a  corporate  Judgment  which 
obligates,  or  impinges  upon,  or  towers  over 
what  might  be  contrary  to  choices  by  Indi- 
viduals within  its  community.  To  this  extent, 
it  loses  its  unique  identity  among  our  social 
Institutions.  And  to  this  extent,  it  dimin- 
ishes Its  capacity  to  protect  the  climate  of 
freedom  which  nourished  the  efficiency  of 
freedom.  The  activists  who  most  passionately 
want  freedom  of  individual  choice  and  free- 
dom for  conunltment  to  causes  should  un- 
derstand that,  when  they  seek  to  commit  the 
university  to  their  chosen  political  cause, 
they  threaten  the  unique  capacity  of  the 
university  to  walk  the  razor's  edge  of  being 
both  In  and  out  of  the  world,  and  yet  simul- 
taneously in  a  unique  relationship  with  it. 

It  Is  very  easy  for  those  of  us  who  seek 
the  eye  of  the  hurricane  to  ride  out  the 
storm  to  become  Immensely  Irritated  at  how 
the  press  and  the  media  handle  news.  How 
often  those  of  us  in  university  life  have  been 
belted  by  well-meaning,  dedicated  alumni 
who  have  chlded  us  during  the  past  six  dif- 
ficult years  for  not  showing  the  good  side 
of  university  life.  Why,  they  Insist,  have  the 
tiny  willful  minorities  dominated  the  tele- 
vision screen  of  the  front  pages? 

WILLFTIL  MINORITIES  JAG   HISTORY 

The  press,  of  course,  have  come  under  a 
drumfire  of  criticism  for  seeming  to  give  un- 
balanced coverage.  But  the  universities  re- 
flect the  strain  and  stress  of  society  In  micro- 


cosm.  Willful   minorities,   moreover,   have   a 
way  of  Jagging  history. 

It  was  the  willful  minority,  the  Bolsheviks, 
that  overturned  the  majority,  the  Menshe- 
viks,  in  the  Russian  Revolution,  for  which  a 
terrible  price  has  been  paid.  One  might  well 
ask,  glancing  back  over  our  shoulders,  what 
might  have  been  the  result  In  the  tides  of 
moder.i  Russian  history  if  the  country  bad 
had  a  free  press. 

NO    AGE    HAS    A    MONOPOLY    ON    MADNESS 

Now,  our  antiquarian  tradition  of  com- 
mencement exercises  ordains  that  appro- 
priately some  word  of  advice  and  counsel  be 
transmitted  by  the  speaker  to  the  graduating 
class.  I  have  carefuUy  refrained  from  so  do- 
ing. I  would  remind  you,  though,  that  no 
age  has  a  monoply  on  madness  and  even  a 
madcap  movement  confronted  by  repressive 
force  is  like  a  kite  against  the  wind.  The 
stronger  the  wind  the  higher  the  kite  flies. 

We  are  confronted  at  times  by  an  astound- 
ing velocity  of  change.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
Miss  America  stood  5  feet  one.  Today  she 
stands  5  feet  nine.  I  will  not  comment  on  her 
other  measurements,  but  all  about  us  we  are 
reminded  that  our  problems  are  more  ex- 
plosively stacked. 

And  they  do  not  sink  out  of  sight.  As  my 
old  mentor,  the  demolition  expert  on  the 
Baltimore  Sun  once  spoke  of  the  "vacuum 
president:"  "His  way  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  confronting  him  Is  to  avoid  them, 
as  a  sensible  man  avoids  an  Insurance  solici- 
tor or  his  wife's  relatives."  Nor  is  a  long  gone 
French  Prime  Minister  correct  when  he  said: 
"The  art  of  politics  lies  not  in  dealing  with 
fundamental  problems,  but  in  keeping  quiet 
those  who  raise  them." 

No,  the  late  great  artist  Picasso  found  the 
touchstone  when  during  a  life  that  stretched 
over  90  years,  he  often  referred  to  the  privi- 
lege of  the  artist  which  is  "to  do,"  and  when 
critics  asked  him  what  he  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain or  convey — what  he  was  trying  to  get 
at — his  rejoinder  was:  "You  mustn't  talk  to 
the  driver." 

THIS    GENERATION    CAN    REINCARNATE 
DEMOCRACY 

I  have  a  fierce  faith  that  your  generation 
will  invoke  the  privilege  of  the  artist  to  do. 
and  vigorously  so,  whether  it  be  somewhere 
In  the  rainbow  of  the  arts  and  humanities, 
medicine — bio-medlcal  or  spare-parts  sur- 
gery, science,  that  of  the  solitary  tlnkerer  and 
Investigator,  or  In  the  drafty  rooms  of  poli- 
tics. So  be  free.  Peel  loose  in  your  harnesses 
and  do  not  be  dismayed  or  deterred  by  the 
critics  haranguing  the  driver  from  the  back 
seat  or  from  sheltered  burrows. 

Let  us  re-lncamate  a  commitment  to  dem- 
ocratic ideals  and  processes.  Because 
America  that  has  been  so  adventurous,  so 
creative  and  so  boldly  buccaneerlsh  In  the 
building  of  industry,  science,  commerce,  fi- 
nance, and  a  dazzling  technology — the  envy 
of  mankind,  let  us  not  drift  downward  spir- 
itually with  only  a  cosmetic  concern  for 
the  light  of  the  mind  that  tells  us  what  Is 
right. 

So.  as  an  aging  Moos,  let  me  conclude  with 
the  story  of  my  first  experience  with  a  cricket 
match  In  Pakistan.  Completely  baffled  after 
the  first  20  minutes.  I  turned  to  an  English 
newsman  and  asked:  "What  Is  the  object  of 
this  game?"  In  a  manner  most  condescending 
to  one  I  am  certain  he  regarded  as  a  peasant 
from  the  prairie  provinces,  he  stared  at  me 
stonily  and  said:  "The  object — the  object,  my 
dear  sir.  Is  to  get  on  with  It!" 

So  saying,  Notre  Dame  grtuluatlng  class  of 
1973.  we  should  be  about  our  work. 


ST.  STANISLAUS  CHURCH  OF  BUF- 
FALO, N.Y.  CELEBRATES  ITS  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Dan- 
ielson).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
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House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp  )  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  10, 
1873  about  365  people  gathered  on  a 
farm  at  Fillmore  and  Peckham  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  where  subscriptions  were 
taken  for  a  new  church  and  school.  This 
humble  beginning  was  the  start  of  St. 
Stanislaus  Church,  which  on  June  10 
will  celebrate  its  100th  anniversary  as 
Buffalo's  first  spiritual  center  for  the 
Polish  Americans  of  western  New  York 

A  celebrated  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  will 
be  held  at  the  church  on  June  3  with 
the  Most  Reverend  Edward  D.  Head, 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Buffalo,  leading 
the  noon  service.  Bishop  Stanislaus 
Rubin  of  Rome,  Italy,  representing  Ste- 
fan Cardinal  Wyszynskl.  archbishop  of 
Gniezno- Warsaw,  will  be  among  his  as- 
sisting prelates. 

Others  include  Bishop  Stanislaus  J. 
Brzana  of  Ogdenburg,  Bishops  Alfred 
Abramovich  of  Chicago  and  Arthur 
Krawc;'ak  of  Detroit,  and  the  Buffalo 
diocese's  two  auxiliary  bishops,  the  Most 
Reverend  Pius  A.  Benlncasa  and  the  Most 
Reverend  Bernard  J.  McLaughlin. 

The  Reverend  Monsignor  Peter  J. 
Adamski,  P.A..  pastor  of  St.  Stanislaus 
and  a  real  leader  in  our  community  will 
head  priests  of  the  diocese  participating 
in  the  clim?,x  to  the  church's  100th 
anniversary  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  St.  Stanislaus  Is 
not  in  my  district,  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  Representative  in  Congress  of  many 
Polish-Americans  who  attend  its  serv- 
ices. I  am  also  both  proud  and  honored 
to  have  received  an  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  100th  anniversary  cele- 
bration dinner  for  St.  Stanislaus  which 
will  be  held  the  evening  of  June  3.  when 
the  bishops  will  gather  with  several 
hundred  of  western  New  York's  Polish- 
American  community  at  the  Statler  Hil- 
ton. 

My  very  best  wishes  to  a  great 
American  the  Reverend  Monsignor  Peter 
J.  Adamski,  P.A.,  and  to  everyone  at  St. 
Stanislaus  as  they  celebrate  this  im- 
portant milestone  for  Buffalo's  first  Po- 
lish-speaking   church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex- 
press which  gives  an  excellent  historical 
account  of  St.  Stanislaus  and  describes 
plans  for  its  100th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion: 

Seven  Bishops  To  Celebbate  Founding  of 

St.  Stanislaus 

(By  Ed  Toronto) 

Seven  Roman  Catholic  bishops  wUl  Join  In 
a  concelebrated  Mass  of  thanksgiving  at  St. 
Stanlslaiis  Church  June  3  In  remembrance 
of  the  church's  founding  a  century  ago  as 
the  first  spiritual  beacon  for  Polish  Immi- 
grants on  the  Niagara  Frontier. 

The  Mo6t  Rev.  Edward  D.  Head,  bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Buffalo,  will  lead  the  service, 
beginning  at  noon  In  the  Church  at  Wilson 
and  Peckham. 

Among  his  assisting  prelates  will  be  Bishop 
Stanislaus  Rubin  of  Rome,  Italy,  represent- 
ing Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  archbishop 
of  Onlezno-Warsaw. 

Others  will  be  Bishop  Stanislaus  J.  Brzana 
of  Ogdenburg.  who  will  preach:  Bishops  Al- 
fred Abramovich  of  Chicago  and  Arthur 
Krawczak  of  Detroit,  and  the  late  Buffalo 
diocese's  two  auxiliary  bishops,  the  Miiet  Rev. 
Plus  A.  Benlncasa  and  the  Most  Rev.  Bernard 
J.  McLaughlin. 


The  Rev.  Msgr.  Peter  J.  Adamski,  PA.,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Stanislaus,  wUl  head  priests  of  the 
diocese  participating  In  the  spiritual  climax 
to  the  church's  centennial  observance. 

The  final  celebration  will  come  at  6:30  that 
evening  when  the  bishops  gather  with  hun- 
dreds of  the  Niagara  Frontier's  350,000 
Polish-Americans  at  the  Statler  HUton  Hotel 
for  the  centennial  dinner. 

Msgr.  Adamski  Is  only  the  third  rector  of 
St.  Stanislaus.  His  awareness  of  the  church's 
original  purpose  Is  vivid,  and  so  he  continues 
to  make  It  the  rallying  point  for  Polish- 
Americans  who  find  comfort  In  worshiping  In 
the  language  of  their  fathers. 

St.  Stanislaus'  founder,  the  Rev.  John 
Pltas-s.  had  discovered  early  the  anxieties  of 
Polish  families  entering  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier In  search  of  the  promised  peace,  :o  find. 
Instead  barriers  of  communication  and  Iso- 
lation in  old  country  customs,  the  only  ones 
they  knew. 

Father  Pltass.  as  a  young  native  of  Poland 
preparing  for  the  priesthood,  apparently  saw 
his  vocation  and  the  elevation  of  his  trans- 
planted people  as  Inseparable  commitments. 
He  was  ordained  on  June  8,  1873,  and  that 
same  afternoon  organized  the  first  Polish 
speaking  church  In  Buflfalo. 

Some  believe  It  was  the  first  In  this  coun- 
try, possibly  along  with  Chicago's  Church  of 
St.  Stanislaus,  but  Sister  Mary  Donata,  cen- 
tennial historian,  believes  that  Isn't  neces- 
sarily so.  The  point,  to  her.  Is  that  Father 
Pitass  wanted  the  church  to  bring  his  people 
together,  to  help  them  see  the  American 
dream  as  the  good  day's  work  and  com- 
munity solidarity  it  always  had  been,  and 
to  see  It  from  the  spiritual,  social  and  cul- 
tural points  of  view  that  were  theirs  by  birth. 

Father  Pltass  first  took  his  congregation 
to  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  on 
Washington  St.,  to  worship.  His  own  church, 
a  two-story  frame  building  at  Peckham  and 
Townscnd,  was  completed  in  late  January, 
1874.  and  Its  presence  not  only  became  a 
spiritual  and  social  magnet  for  those  already 
here  but  attracted  Increasing  numbers  of 
the  Immigrants  pouring  out  of  economically 
and  politically  troubled  Poland  In  the  19th 
century. 

By  1875,  the  parish  had  330  families  and, 
by  1882,  It  became  clear  that  a  larger,  more 
imposing  church,  should  rise  for  the  multi- 
plying devout.  It  would  be  of  stone,  the 
I>ermanent  place  of  worship  for  the  new 
Polish -speaking  Americans,  and  It  was  built 
as  a  twin  church,  each  of  two  floors  a  com- 
plete place  of  worship. 

It  was  a  $200,000  undertaking,  and  would 
be  under  construction  from  the  spring  of 
1884  to  the  fall  of  1886.  But  the  first  floor 
was  completed  In  January  of  1885,  conse- 
crated and  opened  to  the  parishioners. 

Completed,  the  church  would  accommo- 
date 3.000.  It  would  endure.  Father  Pltass 
thought,  as  the  one  church  In  the  Buffalo 
diocese  devoted  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
Polish -speaking  Americans. 

But  the  Polish  community  grew,  and  by 
1886,  the  year  of  Its  consecration,  the  Church 
of  St.  Adalbert  was  organized.  By  1898,  St. 
Stanislaus  was  but  one.  If  the  first,  of  seven 
such  churches  In  the  city.  It  was  Jxist  as 
well.  There  were  19,000  people  in  Its  parish 
by  then. 

Today,  Msgr.  Adamski  ministers  to  about 
1,200  families,  fewer  than  half  the  number 
In  the  parish  In  the  late  1880s  but  many  de- 
scendants of  the  church's  first  worshippers. 
Their  offspring,  great-grandchildren  of  orig- 
inal parishioners,  attend  school  on  St.  Stan- 
islaus' first  floor.  The  chiirch  now  Is  on  the 
second. 

The  monsignor  became  pastor  of  St.  Stan- 
islaus In  1944.  succeeding  the  Rev.  Msgr. 
Alexander  Pltass.  newphew  of  the  founder, 
who  had  taken  over  from  Father  John  In 
1914,  the  year  after  the  original  church  was 
demolished. 


Msgr.  Adamski  has  carried  on  In  the  Pltass 
tradition,  even  to  the  construction  In  1965 
of  the  $300,000  St.  Stanlslavis  Social  Center, 
near  the  church.  His  main  Interest  was  in 
giving  the  parish's  250  to  300  senior  citizens 
a  place  of  their  own,  as  Father  John  Pltass 
cared  for  the  lonely  of  his  day. 

St.  Stanislaus,  even  as  It  shares  Its  present 
day  function  with  other  churches,  remains 
a  monument  to  Father  Pltass'  wisdom  In 
divining  the  need  for  such  a  church.  Ita 
power  In  drawing  Polish  Immigrants  to  this 
area  Is  conceded  by  Polish -American  his- 
torians and  Is  at  least  partially  measured  by 
the  presence  of  Polish -descended  figures  in 
the  Frontier's  affairs. 

One-third  of  Erie  County's  1,100,000  resi- 
dents are  Polish-Americans,  hundreds  of 
these  are  In  every  profession,  and  at  key 
levels  of  government. 

It  wasn't  until  1950  that  Buffalo  gave  Itself 
a  Polish-American  mayor,  the  year  that  the 
late  Joseph  Mruk  ascended  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive office  at  City  Hall.  A  dozen  years 
later,  Chester  W.  Kowal  became  the  second 
and,  today,  with  the  rise  of  Stanley  M.  Ma- 
kowskl  through  political  ranks,  there  again 
is  a  Polish-American  mayor;  now  serving  by 
appointment,  seemingly  ready  to  stage  the 
third  mayoral  election  drive  by  one  of  his 
origin. 

Among  well-wishers  at  St.  Stanlsla\is' 
June  3  "civic  dinner",  as  Msgr.  Adamski  calls 
It,  will  be  Mayor  Makowskl;  "paying  his  re- 
spects to  the  good  monsignor,"  a  mayor's 
aide  says,  "and  mixing  with  the  well- 
wishers." 


LEGISLATION    REGARDING    COAST 
GUARD  SHORE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froehlich) 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  require 
the  Coast  Guard  to  notify  the  Congress 
when  It  proposes  to  consolidate  or  dis- 
continue one  of  its  shore  establishments, 
reauire  it  to  submit  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  its  proposal,  and 
permit  either  House  of  Congress  to  veto 
the  proposal  within  60  legislative  days  of 
notification. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  Joined  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation  by  Messrs.  Aspin, 
Blatnik,  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Eil- 

BERG,     GiLMAN,     HTTTCHINSON,     KETCHUU, 

McEwEN,  MoAKLEY,  RosE,  and  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  became 
evident  to  me  quite  recently  when  I  was 
informed  by  Coast  Guard  Commandant 
Chester  R.  Bender  that  a  Coast  Guard 
search  and  rescue  station  in  my  district 
was  to  be  "disestablished"  within  a 
month.  This  station,  which  had  been  in 
continuous  operation  since  1897,  was  lo- 
caiea  on  Plum  Island  oCf  the  tip  of  the 
Door  County  peninsula  in  northeastern 
Wisconsin.  It  was  and  is  vital  to  thou- 
sands of  Iwaters.  sailors,  fishermen,  ship- 
pers, and  island  residents  who  use  the 
waters  in  that  area. 

Although  I  tried  repeatedly  to  impress 
upon  the  Department  of  Transportation 
the  Importance  of  the  station  to  the 
safety  of  my  constituents  and  the  econ- 
omy of  my  district,  my  pleas  were  not 
heeded.  Indeed,  over  a  period  of  many 
weeks,  the  Department  not  only  rejected 
my  arguments  for  reopening  the  station, 
but  also  failed  to  supply  me  with  any 
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satisfactory  explanation  for  the  staticHi's 
closure. 

Reluctantly  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  order  to  achieve  petty 
economies  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is  willing  to  risk  the  safety  of 
literally  thousands  of  people. 

I  set  out  the  facts  of  this  matter  at 
some  length  during  the  debate  on  the 
Coast  Guard  authorization,  May  8,  and 
in  testimony  submitted  to  the  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  TTie  latter  statement  is 
printed  below. 

The  station  at  Pliun  Island  was  not  the 
only  station  to  be  abruptly  discontinued. 
At  the  same  time  I  received  my  letter 
from  Admiral  Bender,  other  Members 
were  being  advised  of  plans  to  disestab- 
lish stations  at — 

Cape  Hatteras,  N.C.;  Sullivan's  Island, 
S.C;  South  Haven,  Mich.;  Harbor  Beach, 
Mich.;  Manistee,  Mich.;  Beaver  Island, 
Mich.;  Munlsing,  Mich.;  Portage,  Mich.; 
North  Superior,  Miim.;  Galloo  Island, 
N.Y.;  Sodus  Point,  N.Y.;  and  Racine, 
Wis. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik)  quite  properly  pointed  out 
during  the  debate  on  the  Coast  Guard's 
authorization  that  11  of  these  13  closings 
occur  on  the  Great  Lakes.  This  indicates 
an  imusually  heavy  concentration  of 
closings  in  one  area  of  the  cotmtry. 

Because  the  safety  of  my  constituents 
and  other  citizens  is  at  stake  I  am  not 
willing  to  let  this  matter  rest.  Thus,  sec- 
tion 3  of  my  bill  would  require  the  Coast 
Guard  to  reestablish  the  stations  it  has 
closed  and  to  phase  out  these  stations  in 
the  future  only  with  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. This  will  give  the  Congress  the 
right  of  determine  whether  economy  and 
eflQciency  should  be  permitted  to  over- 
ride compelling  considerations  of  public 
safety. 

With  respect  to  the  major  provision  of 
this  bill,  let  me  say  that  although  I  sup- 
port responsible  efforts  to  achieve  econ- 
omy in  Government  and  willingly  con- 
cede that  the  disestablishment  of  some 
search  and  rescue  stations  may  now  or 
in  the  future  be  justified,  I  believe  that  it 
is  entirely  reasonable  and  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  have  the  final  say  when 
an  important  Coast  Guard  establishment 
is  closed. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  kind 
of  congressional  veto.  For  instance,  Con- 
gress may  disapprove  a  Government  re- 
organization plan.  See  (section  906(a)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  This  is  one 
of  our  most  important  checks  on  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

Congress  may  disapprove  the  pay  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial  salaries. 
See  section  359  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code. 

Recently,  Messrs.  Saylor,  Dorn,  Ham- 
MERscHMiDT,  and  Teague  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  4185.  to  freeze  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration schedule  for  rating  disabili- 
ties and  require  congressional  approval 
of  all  additions,  deletions,  changes,  modi- 
fications, or  other  alterations  thereto. 

I  believe  I  noticed  a  rather  perceptible 
change  in  the  reasonableness  and  tracta- 
bility  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
after  the  introduction  of  that  bill. 


I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill  will  inspire 
a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  and  compro- 
mise in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

The  proposed  legislation  and  my  state- 
ment to  the  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee follow: 

HA. — 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  14  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  order  to  require  prior  Congressional 
approval  of  any  action  by  the  Conunandant 
of  the  Coc^t  Ouard  to  change  the  location  of, 
consolidate,  or  discontinue  any  Coast  Ouard 
shore  establishment;  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o} 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  6  of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 93  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section : 
"i  93a.    Coast  Ouard  shore  establishments 

"(a)  Before  the  Conunandant  takes  any  ac- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  93(b)  of  this  title, 
to  change  the  location  of,  consolidate,  or  dis- 
continue any  Coast  Ouard  shore  establish- 
ment, he  shall  transmit  notification  of  bis 
Intention  to  take  such  action  to  Congress  to- 
gether with  a  detaUed  explanation  of  the 
reasons  why  he  deems  such  action  to  be 
necessary. 

"(b)  The  Commandant  shall  deliver  the 
notification  required  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House  whUe  It 
is  in  session. 

"(c)  Any  action  to  change  the  location  of, 
consolidate,  discontinue  any  Coast  Ouard 
shore  establishment  proposed  In  any  notifi- 
cation delivered  to  Congress  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  the  notification  is  trans- 
mitted to  It  unless,  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  60 -day  period, 
either  House  passes  a  resolution  stating  In 
substance  that  the  House  does  not  favor  the 
proposed  action. 

"(d)  For  the  ptirpose  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sme  die;  and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded 
In  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day  period." 

(b)    The    analysis   of   such    chapter   5    Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"93.  Commandant;  general  powers." 
the  foUowlng: 

"93a.  Coast  Ouard  shore  establishments." 

Sec.  2.  Section  93(b)  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "(b)"  the  following:  "sub- 
ject to  section  93a  of  this  title,". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Ouard  after  March  1, 
1973,  and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  under  section  93(b)  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  to  disestablish  any  Coast 
Guard  shore  establishment  shall  be  effec- 
tive unless  Congress,  within  the  60-day 
period  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
Immediately  foUowlng  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, passes  a  resolution  stating  In  sub- 
stance that  Congress  approves  such  action. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section — 

(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  sixty -day 
period. 


Statement  of  Representative  Froeuuch 
TO  THE  Transportation  Subcommittee  or 
THE  House  Appropriations  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee ; 

I  am  appealing  to  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee for  funds  to  continue  the  ojiera- 
tlon  of  a  vitally  Important  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tion in  my  district.  In  order  tor  the  sub- 
committee to  understand  the  basis  lor  this 
appteal,  I  shall  attempt  to  set  out  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  the  closure  of  this 
st-atlon  a  few  weeks  ago. 

On  March  1,  1973.  several  Members  and 
I  received  letters  from  Coast  Guard  Com- 
mandant Chester  R.  Bender  Informing  us 
that  a  decision  had  been  made  to  "dlfestab- 
llsh"  13  search  and  rescue  stations  through- 
out the  country. 

The  affected  station  In  my  district  Is  lo- 
cated on  Plum  Island,  a  smaU  island  off  the 
tip  of  the  Door  County  peninsula  In  North- 
eastern Wisconsin. 

The  station  at  Plum  Island  has  been  oper- 
ated by  the  Coast  Ouard  since  1897.  At  last 
report,  this  facility  had  13  men  and  two 
craft:  a  40'  MLB  and  a  40'  UTB. 

In  his  letter.  Admiral  Bender  made  the 
following  comments  to  Justify  the  closure 
of  the  Plum  Island  station: 

"The  Coast  Guard  Is  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures. At  the  same  time  new  pyersonnel  and 
monetary  resources  are  required  to  meet 
new  responsibilities  such  as  those  contained 
In  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Act  of  1972.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  review  ex- 
isting programs  and  to  determine  lower 
priority  and  less  efficient  operations  which 
may  be  curtailed. 

"A  review  of  operations  at  rescue  stations 
located  throughout  the  United  States  has 
been  completed  and  a  determination  made 
that,  considering  the  aforementioned  prior- 
ities, closure  of  the  station  listed,  among 
others.  Is  Indicated.  This  determination  re- 
sults from  a  continuing  appraisal  by  the 
Coast  Guard  of  the  number  and  severity  of 
the  rescue  cases  responded  to  by  each  sta- 
tion; the  abUlty  to  make  this  response  from 
adjacent  stations  or  by  alternative  means, 
such  as  helicopter  rescue;  and  the  efficient 
allocation  of  avaUable  resources." 

On  April  23,  1973.  Messrs.  Aspln.  Blatnik, 
Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Harvey,  Vander  Jagt. 
and  I  directed  a  communication  to  the  Pres- 
ident urging  the  continued  operation  of  the 
13  search  and  rescue  stations.  We  received  a 
reply,  dated  May  10,  1973,  from  Harold  P. 
Eberle  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Mr.  Eberle  wrote  In  part  as  follows: 

"In  recent  years,  the  demand  for  Coast 
Oucuxl  services  has  steadily  increased 
throughout  the  country  with  some  areas  ex- 
hibiting very  rapid  growth,  particularly  In 
recreational  boating,  and  great  stress  has 
been  placed  upon  many  Coast  Ouard  search 
and  rescue  facilities.  This  growing  demand 
coupled  with  Increased  responsibility  under 
recent  enacted  legislation  necessitated  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  Coast 
Ouard  reassess  the  effectiveness  of  all  of  its 
present  faculties  with  a  view  towards  Im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  entire  Search 
and  Rescue  System.  All  the  stations  selected 
for  closure  have  either  consistently  ranked 
low  In  utUlzatlon  when  compared  to  other 
Coast  Ouard  sesu-ch  and  rescue  facilities  or 
they  are  sufficiently  close  to  another  Coast 
Guard  faculty  to  permit  disestablishment 
with  minimum  risk  to  life  and  property." 

The  second  quoted  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Eberle's  letter  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that 
a  search  and  rescue  station  may  be  closed 
for  the  reason  that  It  ranks  low  In  utilization. 
even  though  it  Is  not  "sufficiently  close  to 
another  Coast  Guard  faculty  to  permit  dis- 
establishment with  minimum  risk  to  life  and 
property."  This  must  have  been  the  reason 
for  disestablishing  the  Plum  Island  station. 
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for  the  Coast  Guard  has  admitted  In  writing 
that: 

The  forty  (40)  foot  utility  boat  at  Sturgeon 
Bay  Canal  station  would  require  approxi- 
mately two  hours  and  ten  minutes  to  arrive 
at  the  Plum  Island  station  location." 

This  damaging  admission  Indicates  a  vir- 
tual abandormient  of  northern  Door  Coimty, 
as  far  as  Coast  Ouard  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations are  concerned.  Any  rescue  operation 
that  takes  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  after 
notification  to  reach  the  scene  Is  likely  to 
find  no  survivors  to  rescue. 

The  Congress  has  been  funding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Plum  Island  station  In  good 
times  and  bad  since  1897.  This  means  that 
for  more  than  75  consecutive  years  the  Coast 
Guard  has  determined  that  a  station  at  Pliun 
Island  was  worth  operating.  For  more  than 
75  years  the  Congress  has  determined  that 
this  station  was  worth  funding. 

Why.  when  Plum  Island's  search  and  rescue 
caseload  Is  dramatically  Increasing,  sbotild 
this  station  now  be  closed? 

The  Plum  Island  station  Is  strategically 
located  in  one  of  the  most  popular  boating, 
fishing,  and  vacation  areas  of  Wisconsin. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  boaters,  sail- 
ors, and  fishermen  use  the  waters  around 
Plum  Island  during  the  course  of  a  year. 
About  100.000  passengers  were  transported  by 
ferry  between  the  mainland  and  Washing- 
ton Island  In  1972.  The  station  is  situated 
near  an  important  shipping  lane  and  across 
from  the  site  of  the  projected  Northport 
Harbor. 

For  the  past  75  years,  the  Coast  Ouard  has 
recognized  its  responsibilities  in  this  area, 
where  the  waters  are  rough  and  treacherous, 
by  operating  a  station  at  Plum  Island.  The 
evidence  clearly  Indicates  that  the  station 
has  been  performing  Important  work.  For  in- 
stance, the  station  was  involved  in  31  search 
and  rescue  operations  in  fiscal  1972,  more 
than  twice  its  caseload  in  fiscal  1970.  Its  per- 
sonnel have  the  responsibility  of  operating 
two  fog  signals  and  seven  minor  lights.  They 
provide  assistance  to  cross-lake  traffic.  They 
cooperate  in  imfjortant  ways  with  the  Door 
County  sheriff.  And  they  provide  a  means  of 
radio  communication  for  boaters  and  local 
residents.  The  functions  and  activities  of  this 
station  must  not  be  abruptly  discontinued. 
They  cannot  be  undertaken  by  the  Sturgeon 
Bay  Canal  Station,  which  is  not  being  aug- 
mented, without  producing  unsatisfactory 
and  possibly  tragic  results. 

Against  this  background,  the  projected 
savings  of  •113,000  is  not  a  persuasive  rea- 
son for  disestablishing  this  station.  The  dia- 
establlshment  of  this  station  will  have  an  ad- 
verse economic  impact  on  Door  County.  But, 
more  important,  it  will  adversely  affect  the 
County's  vitally  Important  recreation  in- 
dustry because,  to  put  it  bluntly,  it  will 
Jeopcu'dlze  human  lives. 

Not  all  the  great  services  of  government 
can  be  performed  with  Impressive  statistical 
economy.  This  Is  one  of  them  As  the  chief 
policy  maker  of  the  government.  Congress 
should  make  the  final  determination  whether 
these  important  search  and  rescue  stations 
should  be  continued  or  closed. 

Other  Members  have  voiced  to  this  sub- 
conunittee  similar  concerns  about  the  clos- 
ing of  Coast  Guard  stations,  particularly  In 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  they  have  made  slniiltir 
appeals.  X  wish  to  associate  myself  with  their 
remarks,  and  to  strongly  urge  the  subcom- 
mittee to  incorporate  Into  the  transportation 
appropriation  a  provision  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  Plum  Island  station  and  all 
the  other  disestablished  search  and  rescue 
stations  for  which  a  good  case  can  be  made. 
I  am  hoping  this  can  be  done  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  the  House.  I  also  urge  that  the 
committee's  report  reflect  unequivocally  the 
committee's  Judgment  that  the  continued 
operation  of  these  stations  is  desirable  and 
necessary  in  the  public  Interest. 


SPECIAL    ORDER    HONORINa    THE 
HONORABLE  JAMES  A.  PARLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow.  May  30,  1973.  is  the  85th 
birthday  of  Jim  Farley.  I  think  it  most 
fitting  that  Jim's  friends  and  admirers 
in  the  Congress  have  an  opportunity  to 
extend  our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  him.  For  this  reason,  I  request 
a  special  order  of  an  half  hour  for  to- 
morrow, May  30,  1973. 


U.S.  FORCES  IN  EUROPE:   A  RESO- 
LUTION AND  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  resolution  concern- 
ing U.S.  military  forces  in  Europe.  I  have 
decided  to  proceed  with  legislation  and 
hearings  on  this  subject  at  an  early  date, 
because  of  several  recent  events. 

First,  the  American  balance-of-pay- 
ments — BOP — situation  continues  to 
deteriorate.  The  latest  figures  show  a 
first  quarterly  deficit  for  this  year  of  $10.3 
billion.  I  recognize  that  that  much  of  this 
deficit  is  not  due  to  U.S.  military  forces 
abroad,  much  less  to  those  stationed  in 
Elurope. 

But  the  military  BOP  loss  is  a  constant 
one,  not  subject  to  either  the  short-  or 
long-term  remedies  which  we  might  ap- 
ply to  our  trade  balance  or  to  the  effects 
of  capital  flow.  The  military  BOP  loss  is 
sizable,  it  Is  steadily  growing  and  Is  not 
a  negligible  problem. 

In  the  area  of  Europe  alone,  the  net 
U.S.  military  BOP  loss  now  totals  about 
$1.7  billion  annually — calendar  year  1972. 
The  two  recent  devaluations — December 
1971  and  March,  1973 — have  contributed, 
of  coiu-se,  to  this  basic  European  mili- 
tary deficit  in  BOP  as  has  the  steady  in- 
flation In  the  European  coimtrles  where 
our  troops  and  their  dependents  are  sta- 
tioned. The  continuation  of  both  that  In- 
flation and  the  instability  of  the  dollar 
point  to  a  continued  Increase  of  the 
U.S.  miUtary  BOP  loss. 

The  following  preliminary  figures  show 
this  serious  and  unfortimate  progres- 
sion: 

NIT    FOREIGN    EXCHANGE    COSTS US    FORCES    IN 

EtmOPE 

Coat  in 
Calendar  year  milliona 

1970  $1,096.8 

1971 1.014.8 

1972  1.701.9 

To  keep  these  figures  in  perspective  we 
should  recall  that  the  total  world-wide 
American  balance  of  payments  loss  in 
calendar  year  1972  was  about  $9.25  bil- 
lion— cuirent  accoimts — and  that  our 
net  military  expenditures,  world-wide, 
accounted  for  $3,558  billion  of  that 
amount. 

These  figures  mean  that  our  military 
BOP  loss  is  responsible  for  more  than 
one-third  of  all  current  accoimts  losses 
in  our  BOP  accoimts.  The  European  part 


of  the  military  BOP  loss  is  about  one- 
half  of  the  military  BOP  problem  and 
almost  20  percent  of  the  worldwide  fig- 
ures. All  of  these  military  BOP  figures 
take  account  of  the  sales — deliveries — of 
U.S.  military  equipment  abroad  and  are, 
therefore,  net  figures  for  our  military 
BOP  losses. 

These  figures  do  not  take  account  of 
the  contention  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  other  offsets  should  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  above  figures.  I  have 
asked  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  these 
other  offsets  which  I  will  introduce,  at 
the  appropriate  point  in  the  hearings 
which  I  hope  will  be  held  in  June. 

In  addition  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  there  are  other  consid- 
erations which  make  appropriate  a  con- 
sideration of  our  forces  in  Europe.  I 
have  Just  returned  from  a  study  mission 
to  Europe  where  a  group  of  House  Mem- 
bers had  discussions  with  our  European 
colleagues  on  U.S.  force  levels  in  Eu- 
rope. I  would  like  to  sununarize  my  im- 
pressions from  those  meetings: 

The  Europeans  are  less  concerned 
about  the  size  of  the  U.S.  force  levels  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  center  region 
where  European  land  forces  are  sizable, 
than  they  are  about  the  ultimate  that  is 
nuclear  commitment  of  the  United  States 
to  the  defense  of  Western  Eiirope. 

There  exists  in  Europe,  as  in  the 
United  States,  a  variety  of  opinion  about 
how  and  when  U.S,  force  reductions 
should  be  made. 

There  exists  in  Europe,  and  this  is  my 
personal  view,  more  skepticism  about  the 
Vienna  talks  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  than  there  is  in  the 
United  States.  The  Europeans  are  much 
more  concerned  about  appropriate 
"West-West"  talks  on  these  matters.  In 
other  words,  I  sense  that  the  Europeans 
ar»  quite  willing  to  discuss  and  to  agree 
to  substantial  U.S.  land  force  reductions 
if  we  can  reassure  European  public  opin- 
ion— and  their  governments,  of  course — 
that  those  reductions  do  not  lessen  the 
long-term  American  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  the  defense  of  Europe  is 
also  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  and  in  summary,  I  concluded 
after  this  visit  to  Europe,  that  a  substan- 
tial reduction  can  be  made  in  the  im- 
mediate future — within  the  next  12  to 
18  months — in  U.S.  land  forces  on  these 
principles:  first,  the  reductions  proceed 
from  a  coordinated  NATO  policy;  second, 
the  reductions  be  limited  to  U.S.  land 
forces,  leaving  our  air  and  naval  units  as 
presently  deployed;  third,  the  reductions 
be  substantial  enough  to  reflect  the  de- 
crease in  the  perceived  likelihood  of  a 
Soviet  military  threat  in  Western  Europe 
and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  erode  Euix>pean 
confidence  in  our  ultimate  defense  com- 
mitment to  NATO. 

I  believe  that  West- West  talks  should 
define  "substantial"  reductions  but  by 
that  term  I  would  mean  about  half  of 
our  215.000  member  land  force  now  sta- 
tioned in  Germany.  Despite  the  European 
skepticism  about  the  MBFR  talks,  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  reduction,  under  the 
conditions  I  outlined  above,  could  be  the 
key  to  unlocking  the  armed  confronta- 
tion in  Europe,  opening  the  door  to  suc- 
cessful MBFR  talks  and  preserving  the 
western  alliance. 
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The  reduction  should  be  a  coordinated 
NATO  effort,  reducing  not  only  American 
troop  levels  but  European  as  well.  This 
will  take  careful  and  difi^cult  negotia- 
tions to  achieve. 

This  kind  of  reduction  would  make  it 
clear  to  all  that  our  action  is  not  taken 
out  of  desperation  but  motivated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  facilitate  force  reduc- 
tions. If  handled  with  diplomatic  skill, 
a  synchronized  reduction  need  not  di- 
minish the  psychopolitical  support  our 
troops  give  to  our  European  friends. 

This  reduction  could  trigger  a  similar 
response  from  the  East.  Showing  one's 
good  faith — while  expecting  the  other 
side  to  reciprocate — is  just  as  valid  an 
approach  in  this  negotiating  area  as  the 
administration's  current  commitment  to 
a  bargaining-chip  strategy.  Beginning 
a  modest  downward  spiral  now  would 
immeasurably  assist  the  difiQcult  MBFR 
negotiations  themselves. 

My  resolution,  which  is  included  below, 
has,  therefore,  these  three  elements: 
first,  a  prescription  for  solving  our 
balance-of-payments  problems  in  our 
NATO  expenditures  by  establishing  a 
mechanism  under  wiiich  no  NATO  coun- 
try suffers  a  major  BOP  loss  from  such 
expenditures;  second,  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  U.S.  land  forces  in  Europe 
over  the  next  12  months;  and  third,  a 
recommitment  by  the  United  States  to 
a  concept  of  united  defense  with  and  of 
Europe  through  NATO. 

I  propose  this  resolution  not  as  the 
final  answer  to  the  troublesome  question 
of  how  we  should  adjust  our  NATO  role 
to  today's  realities  but  as  one  approach, 
of  many  which  have  or  will  be  offered, 
toward  a  solution.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  which  I  chair,  will  consider 
a  variety  of  proposals  in  June.  I  expect 
tliat  the  hearings  will  stimulate  appro- 
priate action  by  the  NATO  countries  and 
particularly,  by  our  own  Government  in 
the  course  of  this  year. 


HEW  AND  WELFARE  GUIDELINES: 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  FAIR  HEAR- 
INGS AND  DUE  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  issued  another  set  of  guidelines 
that  will  prove  as  disastrous  for  public 
assistance  recipients  as  the  social  serv- 
ice regulations  were  for  people  receiving 
services  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

To  enable  us  to  more  fully  understand 
the  impact  of  these  regulations  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  tune  an  analysis 
of  them  prepared  by  Mr.  Maurice  O. 
Hunt,  of  the  Federation  of  Protestant 
Welfare  Agencies  of  New  York.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues,  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready done  so,  will  offer  their  objections 
to  these  regulations  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger. 

The  analysis  follows: 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  now  revising  its  regulations  for 
determining  eligibility  for  Public  Assistance, 
for  fair  hearings  and  in  regard  to  recouping 
over-payments.  The  changes  are  such  that 
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those  of  us  concerned  about  the  needs  of  the 
poor  agam  need  to  express  our  opinions  to 
the  Department.  The  deadime  for  comment 
on  these  new  Regulations  is  May  20th. 

The  conscientious  administrator  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  has  two  major  goals :  he  wants 
to  be  certain  that  no  one  who  is  not  legally 
eligible  receives  public  funds;  he  wants  his 
organization  to  function  in  such  a  way  that 
persons  who  are  eligible  receive  the  assist- 
ance they  need  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  numerous 
occasions  when  some  state  and  local  ad- 
ministrations have  failed  to  assure  these 
goals.  Prom  time  to  time  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  taken  steps  through  law  and 
regulation  to  try  to  prevent  these  operational 
faUures.  The  current  Federal  Administration 
is  pushing  States  to  be  certain  only  ellgibles 
receive  assistance,  a  goal  with  which  none 
can  quarrel.  As  part  of  this  effort,  however, 
the  Administration  is  proposing  to  remove  a 
number  of  provisions  in  regulations  which 
protect  applicants  and  prevent  deprivation  by 
requiring  prompt  action  by  welfare  depart- 
ments. We  are  In  a  period  of  tight  money  for 
public  welfare  and  the  pressure  to  save 
funds  at  the  expense  of  the  needy  is  strong 
in  some  Jurisdictions.  The  changes  bemg 
proposed  would  make  such  exploitation  more 
possible.  For  example: 

1.  If  an  administrator  has  as  his  primary 
goal  the  saving  of  money,  one  way  to  do  it  is 
to  stall  on  granting  assistance  to  new  ap- 
plicants. Current  regulations  require  that 
ellgibUlty  be  determined  and  assistance 
granted  within  30  days  after  application. 
This  is  being  changed  to  45  days.  Although 
payments  would  be  retroactive  to  the  30th 
day,  the  way  Is  further  opened  up  for  a 
slowdown,  inasmuch  as  the  time  count 
would  start  omy  when  a  formal  application 
has  been  signed  rather  than  at  the  original 
request  for  help.  No  longer  would  the  wel- 
fare agency  be  required  to  help  applicants 
provide  needed  Information  if  because  of 
physical,  mental  or  other  difficulties  they 
were  unable  to  do  it  themselves. 

2.  Those  who  have  followed  public  welfare 
operations  in  recent  years  will  remember 
the  "midnight  raids"  which  were  carried 
out  in  some  States  to  find  out  whether  there 
were  men  living  in  the  households  of  AFDC 
families.  These  and  other  similar  invasions 
of  privacy  are  now  specifically  prohibited  by 
regulation.  Although  general  language  re- 
mains in  the  new  proposals  which  might 
cover  such  situations,  the  specific  prohibi- 
tions have   been  removed. 

No  longer  under  the  proposed  regulations 
is  it  required  that  the  applicant  be  the  pri- 
mary source  of  information  necessary  to  es- 
tablish eligibility,  and  welfare  departments 
will  be  free  to  go  to  third  parties  for  checktog 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  applicant. 
Such  checking  Is  permissible  now  in  ques- 
tionable cases,  but  only  after  the  applicant 
or  recipient  has  l)een  informed  and  given 
a  chance  to  clear  up  the  question  himself. 

3.  Changes  in  the  fair  hearing  procedures 
which  are  disadvantageous  to  applicants 
and  recipients  are  also  proposed.  Persons 
who  feel  they  have  been  treated  unfairly 
have  always  had  the  right  under  the  law  to 
ask  for  a  hearing  from  the  State.  The  most 
common  reason  for  such  fair  hearing  re- 
quests is  either  a  termination  or  a  reduction 
of  assistance.  Under  regulations  established 
two  years  ago  when  a  recipient  appeals  such 
an  action  by  a  local  department,  assistance 
must  continue  imchanged  until  the  State 
holds  a  hearing  and  renders  a  decision.  The 
proposed  regulations  would  allow  reductions 
and  discontinuances  of  assistance  before  the 
State  hearing  if  the  local  agency  provides  an 
"evidentiary  hearing  meeting  due  process 
standards"  which  confirms  the  local  work- 
ers decisions 

In  addition  to  this,  the  way  has  been 
opened  for  the  hearing  process  to  take 
longer.  Current  regulations  require  a  deci- 


sion from  the  state  no  later  than  60  days 
from  the  request  for  hearing.  This  is  being 
extended  to  90  days. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  national  figures 
show  one  third  of  State  fair  heartog  decisions 
reversing  local  decisions,  these  changes  open 
the  way  for  actions  resulting  in  unfair  hard- 
ships for  many  needy  people. 

4.  Closely  reUted  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  regulations  would  allow  assist- 
ance  to  be  terminated  on  ten  days  notice 
rather  than  the  present  fifteen  days,  and  In 
some  situations  with  no  notice  at  all. 

5.  Present  regulations  allow  the  recoup- 
ment of  overpayments  to  recipients  if  they 
resulted  from  the  recipients  willful  with- 
holding of  information.  Recoupment  is  also 
possible  In  other  situations  when  the  money 
is  avaUable  to  the  recipient.  Under  the  new 
proposals  welfare  agencies  may  recoup  all 
overpayments  from  future  grants  even 
though  the  mistake  was  made  by  the  de- 
partment and  the  money  has  been  spent 
by  the  recipient.  Since  departmental  error 
accounts  for  a  large  portion  of  overpayments, 
recipients  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
could  find  themselves  with  extremely  limited 
Income  for  extended  periods  of  time.  TTie 
proposd  regulations  say  such  monthly  de- 
ductions must  not  cause  "undue  hardship" 
on  recipients. 

In  brief,  the  above  are  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  these  latest  proposals.  Full  details 
may  be  obtained  In  a  thorough  analysis 
prepared  by  the  Center  on  Social  Welfare 
Policy  and  Law,  25  West  43  Street,  New  York 
10036  (Telephone:  354-7670).  No  one  knows 
how  many  States  woiild  take  advantage  of 
these  proposed  regulations,  but  If  they  are 
adopted  the  opportunity  will  certainly  be 
present  for  changes  that  will  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  many  needy  i)eople. 

It  is  essential  that  agencies  and  individuals 
make  known  their  opinions  about  these  pro- 
posed regulations  by  sending  communica- 
tions to  HEW  (See  complete  address  on 
page  1 )  on  or  before  May  20.  In  view  of  the 
current  Congressional  interest  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Administration,  copies  of  your 
communications  might  well  be  shared  with 
your  Senators  and  Representatives. 


INTERSTATE  HATE  MAIL  MUST  BE 
STOPPED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing vicious  statement  was  part  of  a 
10-  and  12-sheet  packet  contained  in 
letters  mailed  anonymously  from  outside 
the  State  to  several  organizations  lo- 
cated in  Columbus,  Ga.,  within  my  con- 
gressional district,  during  the  first  half 
of  April  of  this  year : 

The  Story  of  the  Centitky 

This  story  had  its  beginning  94  years  ago 
as  tliat  was  the  date  when  the  jews  began 
to  dominate  the  Vatican.  Did  you  know  that 
we  have  had  18  to  20  Jew  Popes?  You  wUl 
learn  that  the  crimes  committed  in  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  Church  were  under  Jew 
Popes.  The  leader  of  the  Inquisition  was 
one — de  Torquemada,  a  Jew. 


The  Greatest  Hoax  in  History 
Giovanni  Battlsta  Montini,  a  Jew  was 
made  Pope  Paul  VI.  Montlnl — DeBenedictis, 
Jews,  (founders  of  family  of  Montlnl).  Mon- 
tlni's  mother  was  a  full  blooded  Jewess.  The 
world  however  did  not  know  this  so  ap- 
parently the  planners  felt  secure  In  such 
a  choice. 

Equally  apparent  is  the  fact  they  did  not 
realize  that  the  records  were  still  avaUable 
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showing  that  Olovannl  Battlsta  Montlnl  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Freemasons. 

Montlnl  never  attended  a  Seminary  and 
this  is  unheard  of  In  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  those  who  prepare 
themselves  for  the  priesthood. 

Montlnl  was  schooled  in  a  private  home, 
by  a  Jewish  priest.  His  entire  grooming  was 
by  this  professor  and  a  series  of  Jewish 
teachers  who  schooled  him  very  carefully 
and  tirelessly  for  this — 'The  Greatest  Hoax 
of  All  Time", 

During  Montlni's  younger  days  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  Freemasonry  and  as  most 
readers  know — you  cannot  be  a  Mason  and 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

One  obvious  bit  of  evidence  of  Paul's  false 
papacy  can  be  found  in  the  way  he  "blesses" 
the  congregations  at  Rome.  The  fact  Is  that 
Montlnl  cannot,  or  will  not,  make  the  form 
of  the  cross  with  his  band;  Instead,  he  makes 
a  crescent-shaped  motion,  a  Masonic  Sym- 
bol, He  seldom  wears  the  Cross — he  wears  the 
Ephod  (vestment).  Giovanni  Battlsta  Mon- 
tlnl, presently  referred  to  as  Pope  Paul  VI  Is 
an  imposter  and  a  fraud. 

Finally,  the  Jews  decided  that  the  Church 
had  to  go,  before  governments  could  be 
destroyed. 

The  Jewish  conspirators  with  their  world- 
wide connections  were  made  aware  that  their 
time  is  Indeed  growing  short  so  they  de- 
cided— "we  must  wreck  the  Church,  the  Uni- 
versities, and  ALL  schools  of  learning — and 
it  must  be  done  Immediately".  They  secretly 
have  led  the  fight  for  forced  busing  of  Amer- 
ica's school  children. 

The  Jews'  next  act  Is  to  Install  Jews  In 
every  position  of  power  and  authority.  The 
massacre  of  millions  of  Christians  might 
follow  so  what  do  you  have  to  lose  by  making 
your  move  first.  The  life  you  save  might  be 
your  own,  or  those  of  your  loved  ones.  Do 
net  dally  too  long — unless  you  are  one  who 
might  overlook  the  magnitude  of  this,  "the 
greatest  hoax  In  history". 

•  •  •  •  • 

How  widespread  were  the  mailings? 
Was  it  coincidence  that  only  days  later 
during  the  same  month,  on  April  28, 
after  the  conclusion  of  an  important 
runoff  election  in  Columbus,  an  Enquirer 
columnist  wrote  as  follows? 
Democrats  Ran  Scared  ik  Post  5  Klection 
(By  Paul  Tlmm) 

111  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I  took  the 
whispering  campaign  against  Mr.  Hirsch  with 
a  grain  of  salt  and  felt  that  the  whole  thing 
had  been  blown  out  of  proportion  as  a  purely 
political  expedient. 

As  the  election  results  poured  In  and  tele- 
phone callers  asked  results,  my  mind  was 
ch.inged. 

Some  of  the  language  used  by  what  started 
out  to  be  nice  old  ladies  and  little  old  gentle- 
men turned  almost  obscene.  In  more  than 
one  case  I  hung  up  in  disgust. 

I  wish  I  had  the  names  of  the  anonymous 
callers.  Some  of  them  surely  must  have  been 
wearing  the  hood  of  the  KKK. 

Strange!  On  the  surface  Columbus  appears 
to  be  a  city  fortunately  devoid  of  wide- 
spread or  deep  rooted  bigotry.  Underneath 
the  veneer  of  the  city,  however  (and  I  shed 
a  tsar  because  of  It)  there  is  a  discrimination 
that  is  almost  unbelievable. 

V/oe  be  unto  us  if  this  insidious  germ  of 
hatred  spreads  any  further.  Better  It  be 
rcotjd  out  and   banished   forever. 

A  lot  of  wars  have  been  fought  to  this  end, 
but  there  are  those  who  Insist  on  being 
maggots  m  the  meat  of  humanity. 

Notwithstanding  that  story,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  newspaper  had  the  unmiti- 
gated gall  to  unleash  a  vicious  editorial 
attack  on  the  following  letter  which  had 
sounded  an  alarm: 


COLUMBTTS,  Ga., 

April  16.  1973. 

Dear  Friend  and  Feixow  CoLtTMBtJS  Crr- 
I2EN:  Why  am  I  for  Milton  Hirsch? 

It  Is  not  enough  that  he  Is  a  Democrat, 
although  he  and  I  are  Democrats;  It  Is  not 
enough  that  he  has  been  unfairly  maligned, 
although  he  has  been  unfairly  maligned. 

I  am  for  Milton  because  Columbus  Is  too 
big,  too  complicated  and  too  Important  for 
me  to  remain  silent  on  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  Important  Issue.  The  men  and  women 
who  are  In  charge  of  the  operation  of  our 
city  have  enormous  responsibilities.  Their 
decisions  can  affect  our  future  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives. 

The  issue  here  is  one  of  ability  not  only  to 
make  decisions  but  to  make  correct  deci- 
sions, and  that  is  enough.  Enough  to  make 
us  stop  and  think  what  this  election  Is  all 
about.  We  are  filling  a  Job  requiring  all  the 
competence,  all  the  experience  and  all  the 
capacity  we  can  muster. 

Won't  you  please  consider  Milton  Hirsch — 
on  his  own  merit? 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Brinkley. 

PS.  I  would  personally  appreciate  it  very 
much  If  you  would  make  It  a  point  to  vote 
Tuesday. 

In  attempting  to  make  its  case  over 
several  issues,  the  paper  developed  and 
attributed  quotes  such  as  "evidence," 
"justification, "  "who  happened  to  be  of 
the  Jewish  faith"— none  of  which  terms 
were  used,  as  anyone  can  see  from  the 
above  letter.  This  was  cruel,  warped 
fabrication  of  the  rankest  order. 

May  not  a  free  press  ask  the  candidate 
himself  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has  been 
imfairly  maligned? 

Should  not  a  fair  press  have  printed 
the  information  contained  in  a  two-page 
letter  from  Mr.  Hirsch  which  was  volun- 
tarily brought  to  the  executive  editor  for 
both  local  newspapers  soon  after  the 
editorials  raised  their  ugly  innuendos? 

Must  not  a  concerned  press  condemn 
the  mischief  makers — even  if  their  num- 
bers are  tens  instead  of  thousands? — 
the  presence  of  which  the  paper  always 
acknowledged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  existence  of  these 
packets  mailed  into  my  State  were  called 
to  my  attention  just  this  weekend.  I  have 
two  in  my  possession — one  addressed  to 
recorder.  Order  of  Rainbow  Girls  of 
Columbus;  another  to  the  conductress  or 
secretary,  Columbus  Chapter  No.  261, 
Order  of  Eastern  Star;  and  a  third 
packet  was  sent  to  secretary,  Augusta 
Evans  Chapter  No.  177,  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star.  As  a  Mason  myself,  I  par- 
ticularly share  the  indignation  of  the 
recipients. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  turned 
copies  of  these  letters  of  vilification  over 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  asking  that  the 
envelopes  in  which  they  came  be  traced 
to  the  sender  or  senders,  if  possible,  and 
that  appropriate  remedial  action  be 
taken  to  eliminate  such  funnels  of  hate. 


NOMINATION  HEARINGS  ON 

SCHLESINGER— LAST    HOPE    FOR 
MANY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke), 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fallout  from  great  events 


in  history  is  usually  impossible  to  pre- 
dict at  the  time  and  almost  impossible 
to  trEice  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
years  later,  but  that  great  events  and 
upheavals  in  the  body  politick  do  have 
reverbrations  and  influence  events  for 
years  to  come  is  imquestionable.  Certain- 
ly the  Watergate  affair  by  now  Is  just 
such  an  event  of  major  proportions  in 
the  political  history  of  this  Nation  rival- 
ing  even  the  South  Sea  bubble  or  the 
affair  Dreyfus  or  the  Profumo  case  in 
terms  of  political  crisis  and  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  electorate  in  their  Govern- 
ment. 

But  I  am  not  taking  to  the  floor  today 
to  in  effect  give  a  sermon  on  the  Water- 
gate affair:  I  will  leave  that  to  others 
at  the  moment,  the  professional  moral- 
ists among  us.  However,  without  going 
so  far  as  to  see  a  bright  side  to  an  other- 
wise dismal  episode,  or  to  allow  that 
out  of  every  unfortunate  turn  of  events 
comes  some  good,  the  Watergate  episode 
has  already  resulted  In  a  chain  of  events 
of  profound  significance  for  my  congres- 
sional district.  In  choosing  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson to  be  his  new  Attorney  General 
the  President  has  created  a  vacancy  in 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  Defense. 
While  he  has  named  his  choice  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Richardson  in  this  post.  Mr. 
James  Schlesinger,  Mr.  Schlesinger  has 
as  yet  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  All 
I  want  to  say  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
time  that  this  confirmation  process  for 
high-level  policymaking  positions  In  the 
Government  is  to  have  any  meaningful 
and  lasting  Impact  this  should  be  one 
such  time. 

Before  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard- 
son was  selected  for  the  difficult  assign- 
ment of  Attorney  General  he  had,  as  I 
am  sure  this  House  is  quite  familiar, 
made  a  major  announcement  to  close 
down  coimtless  bases  across  the  country. 
While  very  few  congressional  districts 
were  spared  the  impact  of  this  wide- 
spread closing  of  bases,  as  every  major 
newspaper  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the 
greatest  impact,  the  real  meat  axe  cut- 
backs, were  made  in  New  England — par- 
ticularly in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. Thousands  of  workers  in  both 
States  are  certain  to  lose  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  the  lopsided  Impact  of  these 
closings. 

At  the  time  of  Secretary  Richardson's 
confirmation  as  Secretary  of  Defense  this 
decision  had  not  been  announced  and, 
therefore,  was  not  discussed.  True,  over 
the  past  months,  or  even  years,  prepara- 
tion had  already  been  made  for  this  de- 
cision and  all  that  prevented  the  an- 
nouncement from  being  made  by  Sec- 
retary Laird  was  a  little  matter  like  the 
Presidential  election  of  1972  and  a  new 
Secretary  of  Defense's  subsequent  con- 
firmation. You  might  remember  in  this 
connection  one  of  the  main  thrusts  of  the 
last  Presidential  campaign  by  the  Repub- 
lican propaganda  machine  that  Senator 
McGovERN's  election  to  the  Presidency 
would  result  in  wholesale  closing  of  bases 
with  thousands  of  jobs  being  lost  in  the 
process.  Little  did  the  American  elector- 
ate, certainly  the  electorate  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, realize  that  the  script  had  already 
been  written  for  just  such  a  dismantling 
of  bases  if  President  Nixon  were  reelected 
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My  point  in  all  of  this  is  when  the 
announcement  was  made  there  seemed 
to  be  a  brooding  pessimism  in  Congress 
that  very  little  could  be  done  to  change 
this  Executive  decision — aside  from 
making  speeches  and  congressional 
gnashing  of  teeth,  bewailing  and  be- 
moaning in  public,  pulling  out  of  hair 
and  the  renting  of  garments.  In  the  end 
the  Pentagon  juggernaut  would  ride  over 
all  these  objections  and  have  its  way. 

But  now.  I  think  for  the  first  time, 
Members  of  Congress  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity, probably  their  only  opportunity, 
to  infiuence  these  decisions  and  to  ameli- 
orate the  situation  for  the  thousands  of 
workers  affected.  The  Senate  must  hold 
hearings  on  Schleslnger's  confirmation 
and  it  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  they 
must  get  aroimd  to  questioning  Schles- 
inger closely  on  the  rationale  and  jus- 
tification for  the  base  closings.  As  Sen- 
ator Pell  so  aptly  pointed  out  the  other 
day,  if  defense  costs  must  be  cut  then  a 
case  may  be  made  for  proportionately 
reducing  military  establishments  across 
the  coimtry.  What  we  in  Massachusetts 
object  to,  and  the  good  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  concurs,  is  a  meat-ax  cut 
in  a  few  States. 

Massachusetts  already  hsis  one  of  the 
highest  unemployment  rates  in  the 
country.  The  closing  of  the  Boston 
Naval  Yard,  which  has  served  this  Na- 
tion so  well  for  so  long,  can  only  further 
weaken  the  economy  of  the  greater  Bos- 
ton area.  Perhaps  in  better  times  an 
argument  might  be  made  that  a  vital, 
healthy  economy  could  absorb  this  im- 
pact and  ride  out  the  closing  of  such  a 
major  installation  employing  thousands 
of  workers.  But  this  is  not  the  situation 
we  enjoy  at  the  moment  in  Boston.  The 
timing  of  the  announcement  could  not 
have  come  at  a  worst  time. 

In  making  these  announcements  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  major  department  of 
a  government  committed  to  a  policy  of 
full  employment,  must  consider  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  its  decisions.  After  all, 
the  closing  is  being  justified  on  eco- 
nomic grounds.  My  question  is  why  is  not 
the  Pentagon  in  step  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  is  spending  millions 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  cure 
the  problems  of  steady  unemployment. 
What  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  gaining  if  one  department  saves 
a  few  pennies  and  other  departments 
spend  more  than  these  few  pennies 
saved  to  tackle  a  more  serious  problem? 
What  this  Nation  needs  is  more  work, 
not  more  welfare. 

And  so  fellow  colleagues,  I  view  the 
forthcoming  Senate  hearings  on  Schles- 
lnger's confirmation  as  absolutely  cru- 
cial hearings,  an  unexpected  opportu- 
ity  for  the  Members  of  Congress  through 
their  Senators  to  question  closely  these 
Defense  Department's  decisions  and  to 
convince  the  powers  that  be  of  the  un- 
told economic  dislocation  and  personal 
hardship  which  will  result  from  these 
closings  as  presently  conceived.  To  those 
that  argue  that  this  amounts  to  little 
more  than  holding  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  ransom,  all  we  need  say  In  reply 
is  that  the  job  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  is  to  influence  the  policies 
of  this  Government  and  to  inform  the 


bureaucrats  here  in  Washington  of 
conditions  at  the  local  level  instead  of 
being  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  What  we 
now  should  have  is  a  policy  on  Ameri- 
can bases  hammered  out  in  coordination 
and  consultation  with  the  Congress. 
This  is  the  way  it  should  be. 


his  dreams  and  hopes,  the  steps  he  took 
have  left  their  imprint  and  have  shown 
us  a  direction  and  a  way. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  HALE  BOGGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodinoi  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
many  months  now  since  Hale  Boggs  sat 
with  us  in  this  Chamber.  Yet,  in  our 
minds  and  in  our  hearts,  his  presence, 
his  courage,  his  leadership,  his  beliefs, 
and  his  dreams  remain  vibrant  and 
strong. 

The   relationship   built   between   one 
man    and    another    differ    with    every 
friendship     created.     Each     individual 
brings  a  part  of  himself  into  this  bond, 
making    each    separate,     distinct    and 
uniquely  special.  We  all  knew  Hale  in  our 
own  ways,  be  it  as  family,  colleague,  as 
constituent,  or  as  friend:  and  each  of  us 
cherishes  the  experiences  and  the  mem- 
ories we  were  privileged  to  share  with 
him.   Certain   basic  qualities  of  Hale's 
character,  however,  touched  upon  us  all. 
His  love,  his  compassion,  his  commit- 
ment to  his  fellow  man,  his  desire  to 
make  possible  a  better  life  for  everyone 
could  be  seen  in  his  every  deed  and  in  his 
every  word.  So  long  as  these  memories 
remain  alive,  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
carry    forward   the    programs   and   the 
goals  Hale  wanted  this  Nation  so  des- 
perately to  achieve,  his  image  will  re- 
main an  integral  part  of  the  workings  of 
this  Chamber.  For  a  large  part  of  this 
man  is  indelibly  printed  in  legislation  of 
such  great  scope  that  his  work  has  al- 
ready enhanced  the  quality  of  American 
life  and  become  inbued  in  the  legacy  and 
the  principles  of  this  Nation. 

Of  the  many  statements  which  have 
been  made  or  will  be  spoken  as  time  goes 
on,  perhaps  the  words  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  best  capture  the  essence  of  Hale's 
goals  and  of  the  endeavors  and  accom- 
plishments he  attained  in  his  own  life- 
time in  seeking  their  fruition. 

Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  your  peace. 

Where  there  Is  hatred,  let  me  so  love; 

Where  there  is  Injury,  pardon; 

Where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 

Where  there  Is  despair,  hope; 

Where  there  is  darkness,  light; 

And  where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 

O  divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 
much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console; 

To  be   understood   as  to  understand; 

To  be  loved  as  to  love: 

For  It  is  In  giving  that  we  receive; 

It  is  m  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned; 

And,  it  Is  In  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal 
life. 

Sometimes,  In  paging  through  last  ses- 
sion's Congressional  Record,  in  reread- 
ing his  words  and  the  speeches  he  de- 
livered on  this  floor  day  after  day,  it  is 
diflQcult  to  realize  Hale  Boggs'  words  will 
appear  no  more  on  these  familiar  pages. 
Yet,  though  he  may  never  walk  this  way 
again,  and  though  he  may  not  stand  be- 
fore us  fighting  for  the  culmination  of 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  HALE 
BOGGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  and  the  Democratic 
Party  will  forever  be  in  debt  to  Thomas 
Hale  Boggs  who  gave  unselfishly  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. The  Congress  will  sorely  miss  his 
skill  in  the  art  of  politics,  his  knowledge 
of  legislation,  and  his  ability  to  ma- 
neuver the  legislative  process  into  the 
viable,  workable,  and  successful  system 
that  it  was  designed  to  be. 

It  is  with  sadness  in  my  heart  that  I 
eulogize  my  friend  and  colleague  of 
many  years.  A  man  who  was  a  shining 
example  to  me  when  I  came  as  a  fresh- 
man to  the  Congress.  And  a  man  whom 
I  continued  to  admire  and  learn  from 
as  he  led  the  Congress  on  national  is- 
sues such  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
many  others  laws  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. His  work  was  carried  out  with  a 
perceptive  national  perspective  that 
made  him  a  true  statesman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  pages  of  history  are  WTitten  with 
the  words  of  Hale  Boggs  and  we  shall 
never  lose  that.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
LiNDY,  his  faithful  wife,  as  a  part  of 
our  membership  to  carry  on  the  good 
work  of  Hale  Boggs.  I  extend  to  her  and 
the  family  my  profoimd  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  REFORM 
PROPOSALS  NEED  IMPROVING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  on  Budget  Control  re- 
cently reported  out  a  congressional 
budget  reform  proposal.  H.R.  7130.  It  is 
urgent  that  Congress  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  bill,  and  to  necessary 
changes  in  it. 

Budget  reform's  purpose  is  to  help 
Congress  regain  effective  control  over  an 
expanding  and  increasingly  technical 
and  complex  process — setting  Federal 
spending  levels  and  priorities. 

H.R.  7130  is  not  ideal — no  proposal  of 
similar  scope  and  sensitivity  could  be. 
But  it  is  the  best  reform  vehicle  now 
before  the  House.  I  urge  Members  to 
improve  the  bill,  not  reject  it. 

Substantial  changes  in  H.R.  7130  are 
necessary : 
First.  Budget  Committee  Membership. 

a.    size    of    COMMm-EE 

H.R.  7130  establishes  a  House  Budget 
Committee  of  21  members.  The  Report 
of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  suggests  a  ratio  of  4  Democrats 
to  3  Republicans  on  the  committee.  In- 
stead, the  amendment  below  sets  up  a 
committee  composed  of  25  members,  per- 
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mittin^  a  ratio  of  3  Democrats  to  2  Re- 
publicans, as  required  in  Democratic  cau- 
cus Addendum  No.  9.  Future  Congresses 
may  provide  for  different  ratios. 

AMENDMENT 

Page  3.  line  11,  section  111(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  everything  after 
"paragraph:"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: 

(e)  Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  consist 
of  twenty-flv©  members. 

B.    MEMBEBSHIP    OF    COMMITTEX 

H.R.  7130  requires  that  the  committee 
consists  of  7  members  from  Ways  and 
Means,  7  from  Appropriations,  and  7 
from  other  committees.  This  does  not 
give  members  not  on  either  Ways  and 
Means  or  Appropriations  adequate  par- 
ticipation. The  amendment  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  Rules  below  sets  forth 
that  the  committee  consist  of  4  Appro- 
priation members.  3  Ways  and  Means 
members,  and  8  other  members.  Repub- 
lican members  would  be  selected  by  ap- 
propriate party  machinery. 
Amendment  to  Dbmocratic  Caucus  Rules 
Resolved,  that — 

(1)  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget 
consist  of  15  Democrats,  at  least  4  of  them 
members  of  the  committee  on  Appropriations 
and  3  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
Caucus; 

(2)  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  may  also  be  members  of  two  legis- 
lative committees,  notwithstanding  Caucu.s 
Addendum  3,  which  specifies  that  no  mem- 
ber shall  be  a  member  of  more  than  two 
committees  with  legislative  Jurisdiction;  and 

(3)  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  by 
the  Caucus,  notwithstanding  Caucus  Ad- 
dendum 6.  which  specifies  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  shall  nominate 
members. 

ruNCTioN  OF  democratic  caucus 

c.  H.R.  7130  directs  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  Appropriations 
Committee  each  to  select  its  7  repre- 
sentatives, while  the  Speaker  is  to  ap- 
point the  remaining  7  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  The  amendments 
below  require  the  Democratic  caucus  to 
elect  aU  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
committee.  Republican  members  would 
be  selected  by  appropriate  party  ma- 
chinery. 

amendments 

Page  32.  line  25.  section  161  is  amended 
by  striking  subsections  (a)  through  (c). 
and  by  renumbering  subsections  (d) 
through  (k>  as  subsections  (a)  through 
<h)   accordingly. 

See  also  a.  and  b.  above. 

election  of  chairman 

d.  H.R.  7130  requires  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  to  be  selected 
by  the  committee  members,  alternating 
annually  between  Appropriations  and 
Ways  and  Means  members.  The  amend- 
ments below  require  the  chairman  to  be 
selected  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  just  as  other  com- 
mittee chairmen  are,  and  then  elected 
by  the  House. 

AMENDMENTS 

Page  4,  line  7,  section  111(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  all  language  con- 
tained in  "6. (a)"  and  renumbering  "6. 
(b)"  and  "6.(c)"  as  "6.(a)"  and  "6.(b)" 
respectively. 


(See  also  c.  above.) 

Second.  Procedure  and  Timing. 

H.R.  7130  locks  the  budget  into  an 
imrealistically  short  time  span:  First.  It 
proposes  a  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution to  be  reported  out  by  March  1, 
and  sets  a  restraining  "rule  of  consist- 
ency" (which  requires  proposed  increases 
in  one  category  to  be  offset  by  proposed 
decreases  in  another  category  by  a  tax 
increase,  or  by  an  increase  in  total  budget 
outlays)  for  amendments  to  the  con- 
current resolution;  Second.  Effectively 
prevents  Congress  from  passing  spending 
bUls  which  exceed  these  budget  limita- 
tions between  the  first  and  the  second 
concurrent  resolutions;  Third.  It  does 
not  require  a  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion imtil  the  end  of  session.  Fourth.  It 
stipulates  an  automatic  siucharge  in 
certain  conditions. 

The  following  changes  are  needed: 

TENTATIVE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 

The  first  concurrent  resolution  should 
be  seen  as  tentative,  and  Members  of 
the  House  shoiUd  be  allowed  to  amend 
it  on  the  floor  freely.  Of  course,  if  a 
Member  wishes  to  increase  or  decrease 
one  category  of  spending  or  revenue- 
sharing,  it  is  expected  that  he  would 
also  alter  overall  guidelines  on  spend- 
ing, revenues,  public  debt,  and  deficit,  as 
appropriate. 

AMENDMENTS 

First.  Page  15,  line  15,  section  125  *b> 
<2j  is  amended  by  Inserting  "second" 
£ifter  "the"  in  line  15. 

Second.  Page  20,  line  3,  the  title  of 
section  141  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  141.  Amendments  to  the  Second  Con- 
current Resolution. 

Third.  Page  20,  line  5,  section  141(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  "any"  in  line  5, 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  sec- 
ond". 

H.R.  7130,  through  an  oversight,  re- 
quires an  amendment  procedure  which 
would  violate  the  rules  of  the  House  re- 
garding amendments  in  the  third  degi'ee. 
The  amendment  below  changes  the  rules 
to  permit  all  amendments  to  be  offered — 
providing  that  they  meet  the  "rule  of 
consistency"  for  the  second  concurrent 
resolution. 

AMENDMENT 

Page  22,  line  23,  section  141(g)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1) "  before  "For" 
in  line  23,  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(2)  Rule  XIX  Of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  1§  amended  by  designating 
the  first  paragraph  Clause  1,  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  Clause : 

2.  This  rule  (governing  amendments  In  the 
third  degree)  shall  not  apply  to  amendments 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. All  amendments  to  such  concur- 
rent resolution  may  be  offered,  providing  they 
do  not  duplicate  an  amendment  previously 
offered   to  that  same  concurrent  resolution. 

INTERIM    SPENDING    BILLS 

Since  the  guidelines  in  the  first  con- 
current resolution  are  only  tentative,  the 
following  amendments  would  allow  Con- 
gress to  pass  spending  bills  in  excess  of 
the  resolution  guidelines  between  the  first 
and  second  resolution,  provided  that  any 
bill  or  amendment  in  excess  of  a  guide- 


line is  labeled  with  a  statement  from  the 
Legislative  Budget  Director  giving  the 
amount  of  the  excess. 

AMENDMENTS 

First.  Page  24,  line  5,  section  144  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (a),  and 
by  renumbering  subsections  (b)  through 
(e)  as  subsections  (a)  through  (d) 
accordingly. 

Second.  Page  24,  line  18,  section  144(b) 

(1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(1)  a  statement  that  the  new  budget  au- 
thority provided  by  the  biu  of  resolution  aa 
reported,  and  the  outlays  reeultlng  the  re- 
form, do  not  exceed  any  limitation  adopted 
under  the  most  recent  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget,  or,  if  the  outlays  do  exceed 
the  limitation,  a  statement  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  is  exceeded,  and. 

Third.  Page  25,  line  15,  section  144(c) 

(2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Budget  Director  indicating  whether  the 
new  budget  authority  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment, or  the  outlays  resulting  therefrom, 
would  exceed  any  limitation  adopted  under 
the  most  recent  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  and,  if  applicable,  the  amount  by 
which  such  limitation  Is  exceeded. 

Fourth.  Page  28,  lines  9  through  16, 
section  145  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (c). 

SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

The  amendments  below  would  require 
a  second  concurrent  resolution  before 
August  15.  The  second  resolution  would 
reaflOrm  or  revise  the  guidelines  in  the 
first  resolution  and  would  allocate  the 
general  contingency  reserve  for  new  or 
expanded  programs. 

It  is  expected  that  Congress  will  not 
have  followed  exactly  the  tentative  guide- 
lines in  the  interim.  Also,  economic  con- 
ditions may  have  changed  since  the  first 
resolution,  calling  for  more  or  less  fiscal 
stimulus.  Penally,  mid-year  spending  and 
revenue  estimates  may  have  been  revised. 

If  the  total  effect  of  spending  and  reve- 
nue bills  passed  by  Congress,  considered 
in  the  light  of  revised  estimates,  leaves 
the  Federal  budget  with  the  same  gap  be- 
tween total  outlays  and  revenues  indi- 
cated in  the  first  resolution,  then  the  sec- 
ond resolution  must  contain  the  figures 
actually  voted  by  Congress.  If  Congress' 
actions  have  altered  the  gap  between  out- 
lays and  revenues,  the  second  resolution 
must  either: 

First,  in  case  of  increased  outlays  or 
decreased  revenues,  raise  taxes  or  pro- 
rate counterbalancing  spending  cuts 
equally  over  all  other  spending  bills 
passed  that  year,  having  first  applied  the 
emergency  reserve,  or 

Second,  In  case  of  decreased  outlays  or 
increased  revenues,  reduce  taxes  or  add 
the  amount  of  imused  outlay  and  author- 
ity allowance  to  the  contingency  reserve 
to  be  allocated  among  new  and  expanded 
programs. 

The  resolution  may  be  amended  on 
the  fioor,  subject  to  the  "rule  of  consist- 
ency" requiring  proposed  spending  in- 
crease to  be  offset  by  an  increase  in  total 
outlays,  a  tax  increase,  or  a  cut  in  out- 
lays elsewhere. 

AMENDMENTS 

Page  12,  line  20,  section  122  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  122.  Revision  of  Congressional 
Budget. 
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(a)  ACTION  TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY 
AUGUST  15. — On  or  before  August  15,  Con- 
gress shall  complete  action  on  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  reaffirms  or  revises  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment adopted  pursuant  to  section  121  for 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  date  falls. 

(b)  MATTERS  REQXnRED  TO  BE  DEALT 
WITH  IN  SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION.— The  second  concurrent  resolution 
shall  contain — 

(1)  If  the  spending  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress since  the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution, taken  together  with  the  mid-year  re- 
vision of  federal  fiscal  estimates,  result  In  the 
same  gap  between  total  outlays  and  revenues 
Indicated  In  the  first  resolution,  the  outlay 
and  authority  sums  actually  voted  by  Con- 
gress; or 

(2)  If  the  spending  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress, taken  together  with  the  mid-year  re- 
vision of  federal  fiscal  estimates,  result  In  a 
changed  gap  between  total  outlays  and  rev- 
enues— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  Increased  outlays  or  de- 
creased revenues,  either  a  decrease  In  out- 
lajrs  and  authority  prorated  equally  among 
all  spending  bills  passed  during  the  session 
or  a  directive  to  Increase  taxes;  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  Increased  revenues  or 
decreased  outlays,  either  an  allocation  of  the 
outlay  and  authority  allowance  not  used  to 
the  contingency  reserve  or  a  directive  to  de- 
crease taxes. 

See  also  amendments  2a  1,  2,  and  3. 

TAX    SURCHARGE 

The  following  amendment  would  re- 
move the  automatic  tax  surcharge '  im- 
posed in  H.R.  7130.  If  Congress  wishes  to 
raise  taxes,  it  may  state  the  increase  ex- 
plicitly in  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT 

Page  17,  line  2,  through  page  19,  line 
24,  part  3  is  stricken  and  parts  4  through 
7  are  renumbered  as  parts  3  through  6 
accordingly. 

Third.  Tax  expenditures. 

H.R.  7130  would  exercise  tight  control 
over  direct  expenditures,  but  virtually  no 
control  over  tax  expenditures  subsidizing 
individuals  and  activities  through  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  amendment 
below  would  require  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  present  a  list  of  all  con- 
templated new  tax  legislation — grouped 
by  budget  category — which  would  affect 
Federal  revenues  by  at  least  $25  million 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  with  revenue 
gain  or  loss  estimates  for  each  category. 
The  amendment  would  require  the 
Budget  Committee  to  include  the  list  in 
the  first  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
House  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  proposed  revenue  changes  at  that 
time. 

AMENDMENT 

Page  10.  section  121  <b)  is  amended— 
First,  by  striking  "and"  in  line  3, 
Second,  by  changing  the  period  in  line 
12  to  a  semicolon  and  inserting  "and", 
and 

Third,  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph  after  line  12 : 

(61  a  list  of  the  tax  measures,  itemized  by 
budget  category,  contemplated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  will  affect 
revenues  by  more  than  $25  million  In  the 
fiscal  year  under  consideration,  with  the 
revenue  loss  or  gain  specified  for  each  budget 
category. 

Fourth.  Budget  Committee  staff. 
H.R.  7130  does  not  specify  that  the 
Budget  Committee  staff  shall  be  of  ade- 


quate size  and  fully  available  to  give  all 
Members  of  both  Houses  whatever  as- 
sistance they  require.  The  following 
amendments  would  specify  these 
changes : 

AMENDMENTS 

First.  Page  39,  line  12,  section  201(a) 
is  amended  by  adding  "of  adequate  size" 
between  "staff"  and  the  comma. 

Second.  Page  41,  line  5,  section  201  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(e)  The  Joint  Legislative  Budget  Staff  shall 
be  fully  available  to  assist  all  members  of 
both  Houses. 


Organizations  or  individuals  wishing 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  the  staff 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 


OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  ON  THE  HUD 
NEW  COMMUNITIES  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  aruiounce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  will  hold  oversight  hearings 
May  30  and  31  on  the  new  communities 
development  program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  new  communities  program  is  one 
of  the  few  HUD  programs  which  the  ad- 
ministration seeks  to  expand  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  budget  calls  for  addi- 
tional guarantee  authority  of  $195.5  mil- 
lion to  make  possible  approval  of  an 
additional  10  new  community  projects. 
The  Housing  Subcommittee  is  extremely 
pleased  with  this  proposed  expansion 
of  a  program  for  which  all  of  us  had 
high  hopes  upon  its  enactment  in  1970. 

We  have  had  called  to  our  attention, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  ad- 
ministrative and  substantive  problems  in 
the  implementation  of  the  program  dur- 
ing  its  first  2  years.  There  are  reports, 
for  example,  of  excessive  delays  in  ap- 
proving projects  due  to  the  shortage  of 
skilled  staff,  as  well  as  reporters  of  prob- 
lems likely  to  be  faced  by  new  communi- 
ties if  certain  supplemental  Federal  aids 
are  not  made  available  as  intended  by 
the  1970  legislation. 

To  look  into  these  problems,  the  sub- 
committee will  hear  from  a  variety  of 
witnesses  engaged  in,  planning,  or  other- 
wise affected  by  new  community  devel- 
opment projects.  The  witnesses  are  as 
follows : 

WEDNESDAY,  MaY  30 

10  00  A.M..  Room  2128  Rayburn  Building. 

WUUam  Nlcoson,  formerly  Director  of  the 
HUD  Office  of  New  (Community  Development. 

Lewis  Manllow.  representing  the  League 
of  New  Community  Developers,  accompanied 
by  the  League's  Board  of  Directors. 

P.M. 

Delegations   representing   State   and   local 
government   officials   Involved    In    new   com- 
munity development  projects. 
Thursday,  May  31 

10:00  A.M.,  Room  2128  Rayburn  Building. 

Honorable  James  T.  Lynn,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Repesentatlves  from  National  Governors 
Conference. 

Mayor  Moon  Landrleu  of  New  Orleans. 

P.M. 

Melvln  Mister,  Executive  Director,  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency,  Washington.  D.C. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  ARAB  BOYCOTT 
AGAINST  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  K(X;H.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday's 
New  York  Times  included  a  story  on 
Israel's  efforts  to  widen  trade  with  Japan 
and  the  history  of  Japan's  accession  to 
the  Arab  boycott  against  Israel.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  problem  that  has  long  concerned 
me  and  one  which  I  have  raised  in  this 
body  in  the  past. 

The  New  York  Times  story  by  Richard 
Halloran,  reporting  from  Tokyo,  outlines 
the  refusal  of  a  number  of  large  Japa- 
nese firms,  particularly  those  manufac- 
turing industrial  goods,  to  market  their 
products  in  Israel.  Among  others  men- 
tioned were  Toyota  and  Nissan,  who  have 
long  been  infamous  for  their  refusal  to 
sell  cars  in  Israel.  What  Japanese  com- 
panies are  doing  is  responding  to  the 
Arab  threat  that,  if  they  sell  a  proscribed 
product  in  Israel,  they  no  longer  will 
have  a  market  in  the  Arab  countries. 

Many  Japanese,  and  particularly  those 
affiliated  with  the  government,  try  to 
deny  that  Japan  is  participating  in  a 
boycott  of  Israel.  But,  Mr.  Halloran  has 
gathered  what  appears  to  be  irrefutable 
evidence  that  Japan,  while  not  initiating 
the  boycott,  is  giving  it  support  and  per- 
petuation by  acceding  to  the  Arabs'  de- 
mand. 

The  degree  to  which  the  Japanese  par- 
ticipate in  the  boycott  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Halloran's  astounding 
revelation  that  a  Japanese  diplomat  sits 
in  as  an  observer  on  the  meetings  of  the 
Arab  League's  committee  responsible  for 
the  boycott's  implementation.  This  com- 
mittee meets  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  Halloran  describes  the  committee's 
responsibilities  in  the  following  way: 

The  boycott  committee  sets  the  regulations 
for  doing  business  with  Arab  nations,  main- 
tains a  list  of  Japanese  and  other  companies 
around  the  world  that  are  trading  with 
Israel,  and  communicates  Its  findings  and 
Instructions  to  Arab  countries. 

Although  both  the  regulations  and  the 
list  are  secret,  the  general  Arab  principle  Is 
that  any  Japanese  company  doing  business 
In  Israel  or  helping  the  Israeli  economy,  espe- 
cially In  transport  or  Items  that  might  be 
mlUtarUy  useful.  Is  subject  to  the  boycott. 
The  emphasis  Is  on  Industrial  goods  rather 
than  consumer  products. 

If  large  countries  of  Japan's  trading 
potential  did  not  consent  to  the  trade 
"regulations"  of  the  Arab  countries,  they 
could  not  succeed.  And  thus.  I  would  sub- 
mit that  Japan's  very  economic  position 
in  the  world  places  a  singular  respon- 
sibility on  its  shoulders  for  recognizing 
its  present  contributions  to  the  boycott 
and  doing  something  about  it.  Japan  can 
no  longer  protest  to  herself  or  others  that 
she  is  a  small  country  struggling  for 
world  markets  with  no  choice  but  to  sub- 
mit to  Arab  pressures. 

Japan's  strength  in  world  markets  has 
gained  rapidly  in  recent  years.  We  read 
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about  the  success  of  her  companies' 
representatives  in  Latin  America,  the 
initiatives  she  is  taking  in  Africa  and 
Southeast  Asia,  and  of  course  the  great 
number  of  exports  to  our  own  country. 

Part  of  the  reason  of  Japans  success 
is  the  quality  and  technical  sophistica- 
tion of  her  products.  Just  as  the  Israelis 
want  Japanese  products,  the  Arabs  want, 
and.  more  important,  need  them,  too.  It 
simply  defies  the  elemental  forces  of  the 
marketplace  and  considerations  of  na- 
tional self-interest  to  suggest  that  Arab 
countries  would  cut  off  all  orders  from 
Japanese  companies  if  trade  were  com- 
menced with  Israel.  This  is  another 
instance  in  which  the  Arabs"  bark  is  big- 
ger than  its  bite.  There  are  many  Ameri- 
can and  European  companies  that  are 
trading  with  both  Israel  and  the  Arab 
countries.  One  such  company  is  Peu- 
geot, the  French  automobile  manufac- 
turer. One  sees  thousands  of  Peugeots 
In  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries. 
Why,  then,  cannot  Toyota  and  Nissan 
sell  their  cars  in  both  Israel  and  Arab 
countries? 

It  is  time  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment press  to  break  this  boycott.  No 
freedom-loving  country  should  tolerate 
a  boycott  on  another,  and  certainly  none 
should  find  itself  effectively  contribut- 
ing to  a  boycott  by  acceding  to  its  terms. 

Some  Japanese  question  why  Ameri- 
cans should  be  concerned  with  Japan's 
trade  relations  with  Israel.  We  must  be 
concerned  because  we  see  one  of  our 
allies  being  victimized.  Trade  is  axi- 
omatic to  a  coimtry's  survival  and  pros- 
perity. No  citizen  of  any  country  can 
quietly  stand  by  and  ignore  the  abuse 
suffered  by  a  country  and  her  people 
by  a  trade  boycott.  In  the  instance  of 
Israel,  there  are  many  people  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  faiths  in  this  counti-y 
who  have  a  particular  affection  and 
solicitude  toward  that  country.  And  so 
they  are  particularly  concerned.  But. 
most  important,  a  boycott  of  any  demo- 
cratic country  by  another  country  is 
simply  an  affront  to  one's  sense  of 
justice. 

The  Japanese  may  wish  they  could 
stay  out  of  the  problem  of  the  Middle 
East.  This  is  an  understandable  feeUng, 
but  surely  participating  in  the  boycott 
of  one  side  is  not  the  way  to  remain  neu- 
tral. Furthermore,  it  may  be  impossible 
for  a  country  that  has  ascended  to  such  a 
prime  position  in  the  world's  economic 
hierarchy  to  seek  realistically  such  neu- 
trality. Economic  power,  like  any  other 
form  of  power,  is  burdened  with  certain 
responsibilities. 

Finally,  Japan  must  know  that  par- 
ticipating in  a  boycott  opens  a  Pandora's 
box  that  has  its  dangers  to  all,  for 
boycotts  breed  boycotts. 


INTEREST     IN     STUDENT     CREDIT 
UNIONS  CONTINUES  TO  GROW 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
use  of  credit  unions  as  a  teaching  tool  in 
various  school  systems  around  the  coun- 
try. 


We  already  have  student-run  credit 
unions  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  Natick,  Mass.. 
and  Norwalk,  Conn.  Many  school  systems 
are  using  credit  union  principles  on  an 
informal  basis  to  teach  students  money 
management  on  the  operations  of  a  free 
enterprise  system.  In  Yuma,  Ariz.,  James 
B.  Rolle  School,  a  fifth-grade  class  has 
opened  its  own  credit  union  designed  to 
teach  students  the  principles  of  money 
management.  Students  receive  a  4-per- 
cent dividend  on  savings  and  are  charged 
interest  on  loans  at  the  rate  of  2  cents 
for  each  35  cents  borrowed.  That  rate 
was  established  because  35  cents  is  the 
price  for  a  lunch  in  the  cafeteria,  and 
most  of  the  loans  go  to  students  who 
have  forgotten  to  bring  lunch  money. 

The  student  credit  imion  principle  has 
gained  such  widespread  support  that  an 
editorial  in  the  April  7  Issue  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Gazette  suggests  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  student-run  credit  union  is  an 
excellent  way  for  Arizona  school  sys- 
tems to  meet  the  required  one-semester 
high  school  course  on  the  free  enterprise 
system.  The  editorial  suggests  that  there 
"may  be  some  skepticism  about  how  help- 
ful it  is  to  start  one  living  a  life  on  credit 
at  a  tender  age.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
early  exposure  to  the  ins  and  outs  of 
personal  credit  management  could  mean 
much  in  getting  a  yoimg  person  off  on 
the  right  financial  foot." 

The  credit  union  learning  process  is 
not  limited  to  students  running  their 
own  credit  unions.  In  the  Webb  Air  Force 
Base  Credit  Union  in  Big  Spring,  Tex., 
students  working  through  the  vocational 
office  education  program  are  hired  by  the 
credit  union  in  conjunction  with  a  work 
study  program.  Under  this  program,  stu- 
dents receive  a  minimum  of  175  class- 
room hours  and  at  least  525  hours  of 
supervised  on-the-job  training.  Since  the 
VOE  program  was  established  In  1966, 
Webb  Air  Force  Base  Credit  Union  has 
employed  13  students.  Pour  students  have 
become  full-time  employees. 

Wade  Choate,  manager  of  the  credit 
union,  points  out  that — 

This  type  of  program  provides  excellent 
experience  and  training  for  the  students.  It 
provides  on-the-job  training  plus  business 
education  subjects.  Those  students  who  do 
not  plan  to  continue  their  education  have 
received  good  experience  and  training  to  be- 
gin a  career  in  business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  in  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  the  Youth  Report  from 
the  April  issue  of  the  Credit  Union  mag- 
azine which  discusses  the  Yuma  Stu- 
dent Credit  Union  and  the  VOE  at  the 
Webb  Air  Force  Base  Credit  Union,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  the  editorial  from  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  urging  Arizona  to  in- 
clude a  study  of  credit  unions  in  their 
course  curriculum: 

Free  Enterprise  Teaching  Am 

At  least  three  eastern  high  schools  have 
established  an  extracurricular  activity  that 
would  seem  to  have  a  natural  tle-ln  with 
Arizona's  state-mandated  free  enterprise 
course.  The  activity  Is  a  high  school  credit 
union — the  real  thing,  not  merely  a  pretend 
exercise. 

The  first  two  such  high  school  credit  un- 
ions according  to  Rep.  Wright  Patman.  D- 
Tex.,  were  set  up  at  Port  Knox,  Ky..  and  Na- 
tick. Mass.  A  third  one  recently  opened  in 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  the  first  to  cover  all  high 
schools  In  the  system,  not  just  one. 


The  Norwalk  credit  union  was  organized 
after  the  school  system's  mathematics  courses 
were  updated  to  contain  a  unit  on  credit 
unions.  State  permission  was  obtained  to  al- 
low the  ITnlted  Credit  Unions  of  Norwalk, 
serving  all  of  the  school  system's  employes,  to 
include  all  registered  high  school  students  In 
the  city. 

The  United  Credit  Union  Is  underwriting 
all  expenses  of  the  student  credit  unions  un- 
til It  becomes  self  supporting.  While  sup- 
plying management  assistance,  it  will  stay  In 
the  background,  allowing  the  students  to 
run  the  credit  union  themselves.  The  stu- 
dents have  already  elected  their  own  board 
of  directors  and  named  their  credit  and 
supervisory  committees. 

Says  Patman.  "Not  only  will  the  credit 
union  enable  students  to  better  understand 
our  monetary  system  and  to  gain  a  firsthand 
look  at  how  financial  institutions  are  op- 
erated, but  the  credit  union  will  also  mean 
that  the  student  can  establish  a  credit  rating 
while  he  Is  in  school,  and  after  he  graduates, 
he  can  use  that  credit  rating  to  good  ad- 
vantage." 

There  may  be  some  skepticism  about  how 
helpful  It  Is  to  start  one  living  a  life  on  credit 
at  a  tender  age.  On  the  other  hand,  an  early 
exposure  to  the  ins  and  outs  of  personal  cred- 
it management  could  mean  much  In  getting 
a  young  person  off  on  the  right  financial 
foot. 

In  any  event,  such  a  practical  extracurric- 
ular activity  appears  to  have  good  pos- 
sibilities as  a  tool  to  go  along  with  Arizona's 
required  one-semester  high  school  course  on 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Participation  in  a 
credit  union  might  help  the  student  better 
understand  what  the  state  has  directed  to  be 
taught  In  the  classroom. 


[Prom  the  Youth  Report.  April  1973] 
At   Yuma:    Lunch    Pbici:   Sets   Prime   Rate 

Involving  youth  In  the  credit  union  move- 
ment Is  not  new,  but  interesting  ways  of 
doing  It  continue  to  originate  from  resource- 
ful credit  unions  and  their  members. 

Prom  Yuma.  Arizona  comes  the  story  of 
an  experiment  In  credit  unions  where  the 
prime  lending  rate  was  based  on  the  price 
of  school  lunches.  In  Big  Spring,  Texas, 
parttlme  student  employees  earn  school 
credits  at  the  same  time  they  earn  wages. 

An  Innovative  teacher  at  Yuma's  James  B. 
Rolle  School  thought  her  fifth  grade  class 
needed  an  exercise  In  money  management. 
Both  Dorothy  Green,  the  fifth  grade  teacher, 
and  school  principal  Tony  Martin,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  AEA  No.  2  Pederal  Credit  Union. 
So  It  was  only  natural  that  they  turned  to 
credit  union  manager  Harry  Moxon  as  well  as 
local  bankers  for  help. 

The  result  was  Credit  Unlon-22,  formed 
late  last  fall  by  the  pupils  In  classroom-22 
with  forms  supplied  by  Moxon. 

The  experiment  Involved  35  pupils.  Mem- 
bership was  confined  to  the  classroom.  Each 
pupil  paid  five  cents  to  Join.  He  received  a 
savings  book,  and  a  ledger  was  started  for  his 
account. 

Credit  Unlon-22  elected  a  full  slate  of  of- 
ficers, formed  a  loan  committee,  and  cash- 
iers rotated  dally  to  extend  the  experience 
of  receiving  and  recording  money. 

Lively  business  sessions  last  15  to  20  min- 
utes each  morning,  after  which  cashiers  for 
the  day  had  to  balance  the  books. 

"We  sometimes  tore  our  hair  trying  to 
balance  the  books,  but  managed  to  come  out 
right."  Dorothy  Oreen  said. 

They  used  an  unusual  loan  rate  structure. 
Students  borrowed  money  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents  for  each  36  cents  owned.  How  did  they 
arrive  at  that  figure?  Simple;  It's  the  price 
of  a  school  lunch,  an  essential  loan  If  one  has 
forgotten  to  bring  his  lunch  money. 

"It  worked  out  nice.  We  have  pay  as  you  go 
lunches,  and  when  students  forgot  their 
money,  they  borrowed  through  the  credit 
union."  Martin  said. 


It  was  only  meant  to  be  a  temporary  class- 
room experiment,  so  Just  before  Christmas 
assets  were  liquidated  and  Credit  Unlon-22 
dissolved.  During  the  exercise,  assets  had 
grown  to  almost  $100  and  savers  received  a  4 
per  cent  dividend. 

WUl  they  do  It  again?  "When  a  pilot  proj- 
ect is  successful,  we  like  to  use  It  again.  Our 
staff  Is  very  cooperative  in  sharing  Ideas," 
Martin  said. 

AEA  No.  2  Federal  Credit  Union  Is  the  larg- 
est of  five  credit  unions  In  the  Yuma  area.  It 
has  3,100  members  with  assets  In  excess  of 
$3.25  million. 

IN    TEXAS:     earn    WHILE    YOU    LEARN 

Another  credit  union  that  has  shown  an 
active  interest  In  youth-oriented  programs  is 
Webb  Air  Force  Base  Federal  Credit  Union 
of  Big  Spring,  Texas. 

Just  last  June,  Webb  credit  union  Initiated 
a  Youth  Advisory  Board,  only  the  second  es- 
tablished In  the  state.  But  Webb's  Interest  In 
youth  started  long  before  last  June. 

In  1966,  the  credit  union  Joined  In  a  Voca- 
tional Office  Education  program  offered  by 
Big  Spring  High  School  to  introduce  students 
to  the  business  world  and  train  them  for 
careers. 

It  Is  a  program  In  which  students  can  earn 
while  they  learn.  They  attend  school  classes 
mornings  and  work  afternoons. 

Wade  Choate,  Webb  general  manager, 
serves  as  chairman  of  VOE's  advisory  board  In 
Big  Spring,  and  It  was  through  him  that 
part-time  jobs  were  made  available  at  the 
credit  union. 

Here  Is  how  It  works.  A  student  must  be 
16  or  older  and  a  senior  to  enroll.  Students 
are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  training  objec- 
tive, aptitude,  Interest,  physical  and  mental 
competency,  and  of  course,  according  to  the 
needs  of  business. 

For  a  business  to  qualify  under  the  VOE 
program,  it  must  offer  Jobs  In  the  "office  oc- 
cupation" realm,  which  Includes  everything 
from  bookkeepers  to  library  assistants,  from 
typists  to  timekeepers. 

To  earn  credit  In  the  cooperative  training 
program,  students  must  receive  a  minimum 
of  175  classroom  hours  and  at  least  525  hours 
of  supervised  "on  the  Job"  training.  This 
means  one  school  year -length  course  coordi- 
nated with  15  to  20  hours  per  week  on  the 
Job.  Students  are  paid  three-fourths  of  mini- 
mum wage. 

Webb  has  employed  13  students  through 
the  VOE  program  since  1966.  Many  of  them 
have  stayed  on  to  work  full -time.  Pour  stu- 
dents became  full-time  employees.  Three  are 
still  with  the  credit  \mlon.  They  Include 
Martha  Hernandez,  Polly  Wade  and  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  who  was  the  VOE  1969  National  10- 
key  Adding  Machine  Champion.  Mrs.  Her- 
nandez, whose  husband  Is  also  employed  by 
the  credit  union,  serves  as  correspondence 
clerk  In  the  cash  department.  Miss  Wade  Is  a 
cashier,  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  wife  of  an  Air 
Force  captain,  serves  as  membership  officer. 

At  present,  Robert  Barton,  a  senior  at  Big 
Springs  High  School,  Is  Webb's  only  student 
trainee.  He  Is  the  first  male  to  be  employed 
through  the  program.  Barton  serves  as  filing 
clerk  and  processes  outgoing  mall. 

"Being  able  to  work  half  a  day  gives  you 
experience  and  lets  you  see  how  the  business 
world  works,"  Barton  said.  "VOE  Is  one 
course  that  prepares  you  for  the  Job  that  best 
suits  you."  Barton  plans  to  continue  with  the 
credit  union  In  accounting. 

Cooperative  training-education  programs 
that  link  business  with  education  are  becom- 
ing popular  throughout  the  nation. 

"This  type  of  program  provides  excellent 
experience  and  training  for  the  students." 
Wade  Choate  said.  "It  provides  on  the  Job 
training  plus  business  education  subjects. 
Those  students  who  do  not  plan  to  continue 
their  education  have  received  good  experi- 
ence and  training  to  begin  a  career  In  busi- 
ness." 


Webb  AFB  PCU  has  14,000  members,  more 
than  $14  million  in  assets,  and  30  employ- 
ees— 28  full-time,  two  part-time. 

Although  Webb  Is  a  large  credit  union.  Bill 
Brumfleld,  Webb's  advertising  and  market- 
ing officer,  said  credit  union  size  shouldn't 
restrict  participation. 

"Because  of  the  wage  structure.  I  don't  see 
that  size  makes  that  much  difference."  Brum- 
fleld said,  adding  "It's  a  two  way  process:  The 
students  learn,  and  we  gain  employees  who 
stay  with  the  credit  union  movement." 


CHANGING     TIMES     RECOMMENDS 
CREDIT     UNION     SERVICES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  year  I  receive  a  large  number  of 
inquiries  from  people  who  wish  to  start 
credit  unions,  but  do  not  know  how  to 
go  about  forming  a  credit  union.  I  refer 
letter  writers  to  CUNA  International, 
the  worldwide  credit  union  trade  associ- 
ation, and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  for  further  information 
on  seeking  a  charter. 

Now  an  additional  excellent  source  of 
information  has  been  made  available  for 
those  seeking  a  credit  union  charter  or 
to  learn  more  about  credit  imions.  The 
May  issue  of  Changing  Times  magazine 
carries  an  excellent  article  on  "Credit 
Unions:  Easier  To  Join.  More  Useful, 
Too."  The  article  outlines  in  detail  the 
workings  of  a  credit  union  and  includes 
a  do-it-yourself  section  on  how  to  start 
a  credit  imion. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  the  article  in 
my  remarks,  so  that  all  Members  will 
have  this  information  available  in  the 
event  they  receive  letters  from  constit- 
uents seeking  information  on  joining 
or  organizing  a  credit  union: 

Credit  Unions  :  Easier  to  Join.  More  Useful, 
Too — See  the  Changes  That  Are  Taking 
Place;  More  People  Eligible.  More  Serv- 
ices OFFERED 

Credit  unions,  the  nation's  cooperatl"e  sav- 
ing and  lending  societies,  have  been  adding 
more  than  1.000.000  members  a  year  for  nearly 
a  decade.  Collectively,  they  have  25  billion 
dollars  In  assets. 

Their  appeal  Is  reasonable-cost  loans,  good 
returns  on  savings,  sympathetic  service.  But 
credit  unions  have  certain  limitations,  too: 
Not  everybody  can  join  one  because  member- 
ship Is  limited  to  people  with  a  "common 
bond."  such  as  employment  In  the  same  com- 
pany. And  the  services  pro-lded  have  been 
pretty  much  limited  to  accepting  savings 
and  making  auto  loans  and  relatively  small, 
short-term  cash  loans. 

Now  changes  are  taking  plsice  on  both 
fronts.  The  eligibility  rules  for  Joining  (or 
organlztag)  a  credit  union  are  being  liberal- 
ized. New  types  of  financial  services  are  be- 
ing added  or  proposed. 

Advocates  of  these  trends  say  they  will 
give  still  more  Impetus  to  credit-union 
growth.  Critics  say  they  threaten  to  wipe 
out  the  unique  features  of  credit  unions 
that  give  them  their  special  value.  Here's 
what  Is  happening. 

MORE  AND  MORE  PEOPLE  CAN  JOIN 

The  odds  are  that  you  are  now  eligible  for 
at  least  one  of  the  23.000  credit  unions  set  up 
in  factories,  military  pKJSts,  offices,  churches, 
associations  and  communities  across  the 
U.S.  (Some  of  the  military  ones  serve  person- 
nel no  matter  where  they  are  based;  Navy 
Federal,    for    example,    the    world's    largest 


credit  union,  serves  sailors  and  marines  all 
over  the  world.) 

If  you  couldn't  find  one  to  Join  a  few 
years  ago,  look  again. 

Charters  broadened 

Some  credit  unions  have  received  an  okay 
from  state  or  federal  officials  to  take  In 
new  groups  of  members.  For  example,  a 
credit  union  affected  by  automation,  a  com- 
pany merger  or  a  plant  closing  might,  like 
Humble  Employees  Credit  Union  In  Baytown, 
Tex.,  be  able  to  extend  services  to  people 
living  In  the  nearby  community.  Credit 
unions  serving  teachers  and  college  profes- 
sors have  been  allowed  to  accept  students. 
One  that  served  a  single  church  might  now 
be  allowed  to  serve  all  members  of  the  same 
denomination  In  the  area.  A  military  credit 
union  might  accept  civilians. 

Catch-all  credit  unions 

They  have  liberal  definitions  of  their  field 
of  membership. 

Central  credit  unions  In  about  25  states 
can,  or  are  seeking  changes  to  let  them,  serve 
people  who  can't  get  credit  union  benefits. 
Generally,  centrals  extend  membership  to 
small  employe  groups  If  the  employer  wlU 
allow  payroll  deductions.  A  few,  such  as  Wis- 
consin State  Central  In  Milwaukee,  will  take 
anyone  who  lives  In  the  state. 

Consumer  co-ops  sometimes  run  credit 
unions.  Once  you're  a  member  of  the  coojjer- 
atlve.  It's  usually  fairly  easy  to  become  a 
member  of  Its  credit  union.  Membership  re- 
quirements and  services  vary.  Motor  City 
Consumers  Co-op  In  Detroit  accepts  any- 
one who  pays  $2 — a  $1  membership  fee  plus 
$1  entrance  charge.  A  $5  share  deposit  makes 
you  a  credit  union  member.  But  to  get  full 
benefits  from  the  Co-operative  Center  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  In  California  you  must  be 
an  active  member  of  the  Berkeley  co-op.  If 
you're  not,  you  can  add  to  your  account 
without  restriction,  but  you  can  get  pass- 
book loans  only. 

Community  credit  unions  In  some  places 
can  serve  anyone  who  lives  or  works  In  the 
area.  CUNA  credit  union  In  Madison.  Wis., 
takes  to  members  from  all  over  the  state. 
Rhode  Island  has  some  that  can  serve  any- 
one who  lives  or  works  in  the  state. 

A  few  credit  unions  have  charters  so  broad 
they  can  serve  nearly  anyone.  Kansas  Fed- 
eral In  Wichita  counts  among  Its  potential 
members  anyone  who  belongs  to  the  Kansas 
Consumer  United  Program.  You  Join  KCUP 
for  an  annual  $2  fee.  and  a  $5  share  deposit 
makes  you  eligible  for  all   benefits. 

START    YOUR    OWN? 

If  you  stlU  find  yourself  out  In  the  cold, 
but  want  to  belong  to  a  credit  union  badly 
enough,  maybe  you  can  organize  a  new  one. 
.'\ny  group  can  as  long  as  they  have  some 
common  tie  and  have  a  certain  number  of 
potential  members.  And  recent  changes  In 
fe Serai  chartering  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  make  It  easier  to  set 
them  up. 

For  Instance,  a  new  credit  union  can  now 
take  In  employes  of  different  stores  In  a 
shopping  center,  workers  in  different  com- 
panies In  an  Industrial  park  or  office  build- 
ing, even  an  airport.  Previously,  federally 
chartered  credit  unions  had  to  restrict  mem- 
bership to  employes  of  only  one  company. 

Also,  community  credit  unions  can  be  set 
up  In  places  of  up  to  25.000  or  so  people; 
before  they  were  limited  to  areas  with  a 
population  of  7.500. 

Ttiese  are  rules  for  federally  chartered 
ones,  by  the  way;  rules  for  chartering  by 
states  vary. 

Getting  a  credit  union  starte:!  takes  more 
than  desire.  Before  the  NCUA  will  even  con- 
sider granting  a  charter.  It  wants  to  know 
how  many  potential  members  you'll  have 
(normally,  a  minimum  of  200  for  occupa- 
tional groups.  300  for  associations  and  300 
families  for   community  credit   unions).  It 
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will  want  assurance  that  you  can  get  ade- 
quate numbers  of  people  to  serve  as  volun- 
teer directors  and  committeemen,  that  you 
can  get  cooperation  from  sponsoring  organi- 
zations (and  It  won't  let  you  set  up  an  asso- 
ciation Just  to  create  a  sponsor),  that  you 
can  get  at  least  minimal  office  space,  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  Finally,  you  might  not 
be  able  to  set  up  a  credit  union  If  existing 
ones  can  serve  the  group. 

Unofficially  but  In  fact,  you'll  also  need 
patience.  It  may  take  years  before  a  new 
credit  union  can  offer  a  full  range  of  services 
and  benefits. 

NEW    WAYS    TO    SAVE    AND    BORROW 

Some  credit  unions  are  now  offering  serv- 
ices people  once  got  only  from  other  lenders 
and  other  financial  Institutions. 

An  increasing  number  of  state-chartered 
credit  unions  can  accept  depoelts  other  than 
the  usual  share  payments.  (Normally,  money 
you  put  in  goes  to  buy  shares  In  the  organiza- 
tion— see  the  box  on  the  opposite  paige.) 

Several  thousand  credit  unions  (including 
federals)  have  set  up  open-end  credit  plans 
that  let  members  float  loans  to  make  pur- 
chases or  pay  bills.  Under  these  plans  the 
member  signs  one  application  and  is  approved 
for  a  certam  line  of  credit  he  can  use  when- 
ever he  likes.  Finance  charges  arent  assessed 
until  the  credit  is  used.  Frequently  with 
these  preapproved  loans  the  member  Is  given 
some  kind  of  "negotiable  order"  that  can  be 
used  like  a  check  or  credit  card. 

A  few  credit  unions  offer  special  extras  like 
group  travel  or  buying  clubs  that  let  mem- 
bers get  autos  at  a  discount.  A  few  provide 
in-depth  counseling  to  help  ball  out  mem- 
bers with  serious  financial  woes. 

P\irther  changes  may  be  coming.  Congress 
U  considering  legislation  that  could  greatly 
affect  the  way  credit  unions  operate. 

One  plan  would  "modernize"  the  federal 
credit  union  act  by  allowing  federally  char- 
tered groups  to  offer  new  kinds  of  services, 
some  of  which  are  already  being  offered  by 
state-chartered  credit  unions.  Provisions 
would : 

Let  them  broaden  their  field  of  member- 
ship. 

Remove  restrictions  on  loan  maturity — now 
five  years  for  imsecured  loans,  ten  for  certain 
secured  loans.  This  change  could  allow  a 
credit  union  to  make  mortgage  loans. 

Remove  limits  on  how  much  can  be  lent 
on  signature  alone.  Presently,  a  large  federal 
credit  union  can  lend  up  to  82,500  without 
security;  very  small  ones  may  be  limited  to 
lending  as  little  as  8200  on  signature. 

Permit  them  to  operate  deposit  accounts 
other  than  share  accounts,  pay  dividends 
more  frequently  (figure  them  dally)  and  vary 
the  amount  they  pay  out,  depending  on  the 
type  of  deposit. 

Allow  (deration  of  trust  services  (the 
Texas  Credit  Union  League  has  already  set 
up  a  trust  company) . 

Let  them  purchase  conditional  sales  con- 
tracts signed  by  members  at  stores. 

Permit  them  to  provide  a  variety  of  group 
insurance  plans  for  members. 

The  other  plan  would  create  a  central  bank 
for  credit  unions.  Proponents  say  that  in  the 
event  of  another  credit  crunch,  the  central 
bank  would  be  essential  to  a  credit  umon's 
ability  to  lend  money  at  survival  rates  by  In- 
creasing Its  liquidity  and  giving  it  access  to 
funds  now  outside  the  credit  union  move- 
ment. In  better  times  the  bank  could  make 
surplus  funds  of  one  credit  union  available 
to  others. 

Someday  other  changes  may  come.  For  In- 
stance, perhaps  more  credit  unions  may  be 
able  to  operate  checking  accounts.  A  few 
state-chartered  credit  unions  in  Rhode  Is- 
land already  do. 

The  basic  theory  that  the  institutions 
should  serve  only  a  tightly  knit  group  with 
some  common  bond  may  also  be  seriously 
challenged.  A  few  leaders,  such  as  James 
Jukes,    managing    director    of    the    ELansas 


Credit  Union  League,  think  the  common  bond 
concept  should  be  abolished,  even  if  it  means 
paying  taxes  on  credit  union  income.  They 
pay  no  federal  Income  tax  now.  But  a  presi- 
dential commission  last  year  agreed  with  the 
American  Bankers  Association  that  If  credit 
unions  start  providing  broad  financial  serv- 
ices to  the  general  public,  they  should  be 
regulated  and  taxed  like  other  financial  In- 
stitutions. 

A  spokesman  for  Credit  Umon  National  As- 
sociation says  people  like  Jukes  are  excep- 
tions and  that  most  credit  union  people  want 
to  keep  the  common  bond  Idea.  But  the 
spokesman  added,  "Maybe  people  like  him 
are  the  exceptions  that  will  pull  the  rest  of 
the  movement  along  with  them." 

HOW   A   CREDIT    UNION    WORKS 

To  be  eligible  to  Join  a  credit  union,  you 
must  share  the  common  bond  that  defines 
Its  field  of  membership.  To  join,  you  make 
a  minimum  payment  of  86  and  usually  pay 
an  entrance  fee,  typically  25  cents. 

That  first  85  is  your  share  In  the  credit 
union  and,  except  In  Illinois,  gives  you  as 
much  say  In  It  as  anyone  else.  Additional 
payments  go  toward  additional  shares,  but 
give  you  no  extra  voting  power.  At  least  once 
a  year  members  elect  directors  from  the 
group,  who  set  policy  and  control  operations; 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  treasurer, 
they  are  unpaid  volunteers. 
Saving 

All  encourage  systematic  thrift,  a  habit 
made  easy  by  the  fact  that  so  many  credit 
unions  have  payroll  deduction  plans.  Divi- 
dends are  usually  based  on  fully  paid  up 
shares  (if  you  have  839  in  your  account  you'd 
have  seven  full  shares  plus  84 ) .  Federally 
chartered  groups  currently  are  restricted  to 
paying  no  more  than  e^c  annually.  Some 
state-chartered  groups  don't  face  such 
limitations.  Most  credit  unions,  though,  pay 
between  5'~r  and  5.5^c. 

Borrowing 

Nearly  all  credit  unions  are  restricted  to 
charging  a  maximum  ot  1%  a  month  on  the 
outstanding  balance,  an  annual  percentage 
rate  (APR)  of  12'"c,  and  the  bulk  of  credit 
union  loans  are  made  at  this  rate.  Many  do 
charge  less,  especially  on  secured  loans.  For 
Instance,  a  credit  union  serving  teachers  In 
Washington  State  recently  charged  T.6<^r 
APR  for  new-car  loans.  Both  the  amount  and 
the  length  of  time  a  loan  can  be  carried  are 
limited,  but  limits  vary  widely. 

Some  credit  unions  distribute  "profits"  to 
borrowers  via  Interest  rebates. 
Safety 

All  federal  credit  unions  and  many  state- 
chartered  ones  have  share  Insurance  of  up 
to  820.000  on  each  account  through  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration.  A  few 
states  have  their  own  Insurance  plans  for 
state-chartered  groups. 

Extra  services 

Many  credit  unions  provide  loan  protection 
insurance  at  no  extra  cost  that  will  pay  off 
credit  debts  If  the  member  dies  or  Is  perma- 
nently disabled.  Many  credit  unions  also  pro- 
vide at  no  extra  cost  life  insurance  that 
miatches  a  member's  savings  up  to  certain 
limits. 

FOB   MORE   INFORMATION 

If  you  would  like  to  find  a  credit  union  to 
Join,  write  to  the  Credit  Union  National  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  431.  Madison,  Wis  53701. 
OUNA  can  supply  you  with  a  list  of  state 
leagues  to  aid  you.  The  state  leagues  also 
have  experts  to  assist  you  In  setting  up  a 
credit  union,  though  some  discourage  crea- 
tion of  new  credit  unions  that  will  be  too 
small  to  provide  full  service.  You  can  also 
get  Information  on  setting  up  federal  credit 
unions  by  writing  to  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20456. 


IT  PATS  TO  STAT   A   MEMBER 


Most  credit  unions  are  allowed  to  continue 
serving  people  who  have  left  the  field  of 
membership,  no  matter  where  they  later  live 
or  work.  The  Fresno  Consumers  Credit  Union 
In  California,  set  up  to  serve  people  in  the 
area,  has  made  loans  to  members  who  have 
moved  as  far  away  as  Japan. 

If  you're  currently  a  credit  union  member, 
find  out  what  your  right  will  be  if  you  leave. 
Perhaps  a  small  share  account  (as  little  as 
85)  will  let  you  tap  the  credit  union  for  a 
sizable  loan  even  If  you  live  clear  across  the 
country.  However,  some  credit  unions  do 
limit  out-of-area  members  to  certain  kinds 
of  loans  or  certain  amounts.  Some  terminate 
membership  altogether  If  you  moive  away. 


ARTICLE  ON  '$10  BILLION  POOD 
SUBSIDY"  SHOWS  LACK  OF  UN- 
DERSTANDING OP  BASIC  PACTS 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  POAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
read  an  article  published  as  an  editorial 
in  several  newspapers.  Evidently  it  was 
furnished  by  some  kind  of  editorial  serv- 
ice. It  is  entitled  the  "$10  Billion  Pood 
Subsidy." 

I  recognize  that  there  is  always  serious 
difference  of  opinion  about  economic 
matters,  and  I  do  not  want  to  contend 
that  I  have  all  the  economic  answers,  but 
this  article  not  only  involves  question- 
able economic  Judgment  but  shows  a 
complete  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
basic  facts.  Farm  subsidies  have  never 
amounted  to  $10  billion  or  even  $5  bil- 
lion. They  have  averaged  about  $3  bil- 
lion for  a  number  of  years  and  even  this 
last  fiscal  year  when  payments  were 
probably  higher  than  they  have  ever 
been,  they  amounted  to  about  $4  billion. 
Actually  most  of  these  statements  as  to 
the  amount  of  farm  subsidies  include  the 
cost  of  such  programs  as  school  lunches, 
commodities  for  the  poor  and  the  food 
stamp  program  which  itself  will  cost 
approximately  $2  ¥2  billion  this  year. 
Clearly  these  are  not  farm  subsidies. 
They  are  social  subsidies  intended  to  as- 
sist' the  poor  and  they  are  not  paid  by 
consumers  as  such.  Of  course,  all  Gov- 
ernment costs  are  paid  by  taxpayers  and 
all  taxpayers  are  consumers. 

But  back  to  economics,  I  very  strongly 
feel  that  whatever  subsidy  there  is, 
clearly  reduces,  rather  than  increases, 
the  cost  of  food  to  consumers.  Certainly 
if  farmers  get  part  of  their  return  in 
the  form  of  subsidy,  consumers  under 
normal  conditions  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  less,  not  more.  Yet  the  editorial  in 
question  categorically  states  "that  the 
legislators  are  the  cause  of  much  of  it, 
creating  high  food  prices  through  the  $5 
billion  in  subsidies  paid  out  to  farmers, 
mostly  the  big  farm  operators."  I  can- 
not conceive  any  circumstances  under 
which  the  cost  of  food  to  consumers 
would  be  greater  because  of  the  payment 
of  subsidy  to  the  f  suiner. 

Congressman  Pindliy  and  Congress- 
man CoNTE  have  discovered  a  political 
bird  nest  on  the  ground.  For  a  good  many 
years  they  have  suggested  that  we  should 
reduce  all  farm  payments  made  to  any 
one  corporation  or  individual.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  PiNDLEy  at  one  time  offered  an 
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amendment  to  put  a  limit  of  $5,000  on 
the  payments. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  when  farm 
prices  are  high  that  such  a  proposal 
might  work  without  any  Injury  to  the 
economy  and  the  presently  pending 
legislation  in  both  House  and  Senate 
contemplates  that  when  farm  prices  are 
as  high  as  they  are  now  that  there  would 
be  no  payment  at  all.  It  is  only  when 
farm  prices  are  low  as  they  have  been  for 
at  least  18  of  the  last  20  years  that  the 
total  of  the  payments  allowed  to  one 
producer  becomes  a  matter  of  any  im- 
portance. When  farm  prices  are  down  to 
50  or  60  percent  parity,  as  they  have  been 
for  many  years  in  the  recent  past.  It 
seems  rather  clear  that  we  are  producing 
more  farm  products  than  either  the  do- 
mestic or  export  market  will  take  at  a  fair 
price.  We  have,  therefore,  sought  by  vari- 
ous means  to  bring  production  into  the 
balance  with  demand,  although  we  have 
alwaj's  carefully  maintained  a  cushion  of 
excess  production  that  we  might  never 
create  a  shortage  of  food  and  fiber  in  the 
United  States,  suid  I  think  the  history 
of  the  program  shows  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  respect. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  during 
our  farm  program's  existence  when  we 
have  actually  faced  any  lack  of  needed 
food  as  a  result  of  planned  shortages. 
However,  to  obtain  any  kind  of  balance 
between  what  is  actually  produced  and 
what  is  needed,  there  must  be  some  pro- 
gram which  will  either  use  the  stick  or 
the  carrot  to  bring  about  a  degree  of  sup- 
ply management.  In  the  early  days  we 
used  the  stick.  Acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  simply  forced  pro- 
ducers under  penalty  of  law  to  forgo 
production.  In  ihore  recent  years  we  have 
used  the  carrot.  We  have  made  payments 
on  production  to  those  who  voluntarily 
comply  with  the  farm  programs  and  we 
have  mside  these  payments  in  proportion 
to  the  contribution  which  each  individual 
producer  has  made.  Thus,  we  obtained 
the  cooperation  of  most  farm  produc- 
ers, and  thus,  we  avoided  the  waste- 
ful accumulation  of  uimeeded  stocks. 
However,  had  we  h&A  a  limit  of  $5,000 
or  $10,000  on  the  payments  that  could 
have  been  made  to  any  one  producer,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  a  large  number  of 
the  larger  producers  would  have  stayed 
out  of  the  program.  This  would  have 
meant  that  either  a  great  many  small 
producers  of  necessity  would  have  been 
required  to  take  a  larger  cut  in  produc- 
tion than  they  did  take,  or  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  required  to  buy  up  vast 
sums  of  surplus  materials,  or  the  pro- 
gram would  have  been  completely  in- 
effective and  far  more  farmers  than  did 
would  have  left  the  land  and  moved  to 
the  city. 

Congressman  Conte  represents  sev- 
eral overseas  shipping  firms  which  draw 
substantial  subsidies  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, both  on  the  construction  of 
their  ships  and  on  their  operation.  He 
does  not,  however,  favor  any  limitation 
on  the  size  of  the  payments  to  these 
American  shipping  firms.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  feels  as  I  do,  that  these  pay- 
ments should  be  made  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  Americans  employed  and 
the  Investment  of  the  company. 


The  Readers  Digest  which  receives  a 
subsidy  In  the  form  of  special  postage 
rates  has  been  very  vocsil  In  Its  criticism 
of  payments  to  farmers.  But  the  Readers 
Digest  feels,  and  I  think  properly,  that 
postal  subsidies  which  are  intended  to 
help  the  people  get  information,  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation moved  through  the  mail,  and  not 
be  limited  to  payments  only  sufBcient  to 
provide  for  the  living  expenses  of  the 
publisher. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  main- 
tain our  basic  concept  of  free  enterprise, 
and  that  we  extend  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  to  all  of  our  citizens.  Of 
course,  this  not  to  say  that  we  should 
not  provide  any  assistance  to  the  needy, 
but  assistance  to  the  needy  should  come 
in  programs  clearly  recognized  as  being 
for  that  purpose.  Surely  we  cannot  ex- 
pect when  trying  to  stabilize  prices  and 
production,  that  we  can  pay  one  pro- 
ducer for  cooperation  and  refuse  the 
same  payment  for  the  same  cooperation 
to  another. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many 
American  housewives  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  into  the  grocery  store  and  pay 
twice  as  much  for  a  pound  of  tomatoes 
grown  by  a  farmer  who  hsul  but  a  two 
acre  tract,  as  they  would  for  a  pound  of 
tomatoes  grown  by  a  farmer  on  a  2,000 
acre  tract. 

The  basic  failing  in  the  Conte-Findley 
recommendation  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
of  not  drawing  any  distinction  between 
social  and  economic  programs.  The  farm 
program  must  operate  as  an  economic 
program.  By  so  operating  we  have  given 
the  American  consumer  the  cheapest 
food  in  the  world.  The  Russians  have  op- 
erated their  farm  program  as  a  social 
program,  and  they  have  about  the  high- 
est cost  of  food  of  any  of  the  developed 
nations. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  all  be 
pleased  if  the  level  of  farm  prices  can 
stabilize  at  a  point  high  enough  to  en- 
courage farmers  to  keep  producing  with- 
out any  subsidies  at  all,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  attempting  to  achieve 
in  the  pending  farm  bill. 


GEN.   BRUCE  C.   CLARKE  HONORED 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1971  the 
retired  chiefs  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  along  with  the  incumbent 
Chief,  began  what  is  to  be  an  armual 
custom  recognizing  some  retired  corps 
officer  for  his  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  armed  services  and  the  Na- 
tion. Those  who  have  served  as  Chief 
may  not  receive  the  award. 

The  first  award  went  to  Gen.  Lucius 
Clay  who  had  served  with  distinction  in 
Texas.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  1972 
award,  the  second  to  be  conferred,  has 
been  presented  to  my  longtime  friend, 
G«n.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  now  retired  and 
living  in  nearby  Arlington,  Va. 

Genertil  Clarke  retired  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  career,  the  first  part 
of  which  was  spent  in  the  Engineer 
Corps.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  asso- 


ciated with  him  closely  in  connection 
with  the  planning  and  construction  of 
the  Whitney  Dam  smd  Reservoir  in 
Texas.  General  Clarke  then  served  as 
commander  of  Fort  Hood  on  two  separate 
occasions.  No  man  made  a  more  favor- 
able or  a  more  lasting  Impression  in  this 
capacity.  In  the  meantime  Greneral 
Clarke  rendered  outstanding  service  on 
the  European  battlefields.  Since  then  he 
has  commanded  the  Continental  Army 
and  more  recently  he  has  devoted  his 
efforts  to  instilling  patriotism  in  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
citation  presented  to  General  Clarke,  in 
ceremonies  at  Port  Belvoir,  Va.,  on  this 
past  May  4,  in  the  Record.  The  citation 
follows: 

CITATION      FOR      THE      CHIEFS      OF      ENCINnaiS 
AWAaO     FOB     OUTSTANDING     PUBLIC     SniVlCE 

Is  GrvKN   TO   Bruce  C.   Clarke,   Oenekal, 
U.S.  Armt,  Retired 

With  highest  esteem  and  grateful  appreci- 
ation for  an  inspiring  and  distinguished 
•career  In  which  he  demonstrated  superb 
leadership  and  selfless  service  to  the  Corps, 
the  Army,  the  Nation,  and  the  free  world. 
The  Impacts  of  his  dynamic  accomplish- 
ments are  typified  In  his  direction  of  sur- 
veys and  approval  of  plans  which  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  Whitney  Dam,  Texas, 
the  brilliant  and  decisive  action  at  St.  Vlth. 
Belgium,  which  proved  to  be  a  turning  point 
for  allied  forces  during  the  turbulent  Battle 
of  the  Bulge;  the  Ingenuity  and  statesman- 
ship exercised  In  creating  essential,  amicable 
German-American  relationships:  and  deep 
personal  Interest,  pride,  and  unstinting  sup- 
port of  the  International  movement  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America;  his  dedicated  In- 
volvement In  the  affairs  of  youth  and  the 
service  life  of  his  numerous  commands,  smd 
his  Intense  efforts  as  an  ambassador-at-large 
in  fostering  the  building  of  a  sound  and  re- 
sponsive Modern  Volunteer  Army. 

His  eminence  as  a  professional  soldier, 
military  engineer,  public  servant,  and  hu- 
manitarian are  embodied  In  numerous  tes- 
timonials to  his  unique  and  profound  ca- 
pacity to  lead,  to  counsel,  and  to  Inspire  all 
that  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence. 

Raymond   A.    Wheeler. 

Emerson  C.  Itschner. 

Walter  K.  Wilson.  Jr.. 

William  F.  Cassidt. 

Frederick  J.  Clarke, 
All    Lieutenant    Generals    and    Chiefs 
of   the   Corps   of  Engineers,   United 
States  Army. 


OMNIBUS  COPYRIGHT  REVISION 
ACT 

(Mr,  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  would  com- 
pletely revise  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  U.S.  copyright  law.  The  present 
statute  was  enacted  in  1909.  and  has  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged  despite  the 
many  revolutionary  developments  in 
communications  during  the  intervening 
years. 

In  1967,  a  similar  copyright  revision 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
but  was  held  up  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  while  various  interest  groups 
lobbied  for  more  favorable  treatment. 

The  bill,  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
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day,  has  already  been  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and 
Copyrights,  Senator  John  McClellan. 
Among  the  sweeping  changes  embodied 
in  this  legislation  is  a  provision  defining 
the  term  of  American  copyrights  as  the 
life  of  the  author  plus  50  years  after  his 
death.  This  clause  brings  our  statute  in 
hne  with  the  laws  of  virtually  all  other 
countries.  The  1909  statute  set  a  term  of 
28  years,  renewable  once,  with  the  result 
that  many  authors  watched  helplessly  in 
their  old  age  as  their  works  passed  into 
the  public  domain. 

The  revision  also  abrogates  the  confus- 
ing distinction  between  the  common- 
law  copyright  of  unpublished  works  and 
the  statutory  copyright  which  followed 
publication.  All  copyright  is  now  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
statute. 

The  new  law  would  retain  the  require- 
ment of  copyright  notice,  but  an  inadver- 
tent omission  or  misplacement  of  the  re- 
quired notice  would  not  result  in  loss  of 
the  copyright. 

The  controversial  "manufacturing 
clause"  has  also  been  modified.  The  1909 
statute  denies  copyright  protection  to 
American  authors  unless  their  books  are 
published  in  the  United  States.  The  re- 
sult is  that  our  country  has  been  dis- 
criminating against  its  own  citizens,  a 
legal  outrage  unparalleled  in  any  other 
statute.  Although  the  revision  retains  the 
basic  manufacturing  requirement,  its 
provisions  have  been  softened.  While  I 
personally  would  have  preferred  to  dis- 
card the  manufacturing  clause  entirely. 
I  believe  that  on  this  point,  and  in  toto, 
this  bill  represents  a  very  workable  com- 
promise. 

The  main  reason  for  the  delay  in  con- 
gressional action  on  this  revision  has 
been  the  knotty  problem  of  how  to  deal 
with  community  antenna  television 
broadcasts,  usually  referred  to  as  CATV 
or  cable  television.  Last  year  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  adopted 
regulatory  rules  for  the  cable  television 
industry,  and  a  major  stumbling  block 
was  thus  eliminated.  The  revision  bill 
provides  for  a  compulsor>'  license  for- 
mula for  the  payment  of  copyright  royal- 
ties by  the  CATV  industry  for  programs 
broadcast  by  regular  television  stations 
and  transmitted  to  CATV  subscribers. 
The  cable  television  industry  has  fully 
endorsed  these  provisions. 

One  subject  of  great  general  Interest 
is  that  of  photocopying.  While  the  re- 
vision bill  protects  an  author  from  unau- 
thorized photocopying  of  his  works,  the 
bill  also  contains  a  broad  "fair  use"  pro- 
vision, which  would  allow  students, 
teachers,  newsmen,  and  other  research- 
ers to  make  photocopies  without  incur- 
ring any  liability. 

This  revision  represents  many  weeks 
of  drafting  and  many  months  of  hear- 
ings over  the  past  8  years.  It  is  broad 
enough,  I  believe,  to  cover  whatever  new 
forms  of  communication  may  be  devel- 
oped within  the  foreseeable  future.  It 
brings  our  copyright  law  much  closer  to 
that  of  other  countries,  and  gives  greater 
protection  to  American  authors  and 
artists,  both  in  their  own  country  and 
abroad. 
After  all  these  years  of  delay,  I  hope 
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that  1973  will  be  the  year  of  this  omnibus 
copyright  reform.  Our  writers,  com- 
posers, and  other  creative  artists  have 
been  waiting  for  this  revision  for  a  long 
time.  ^ 


FINDING  JOBS  FOR  IDLE 

STUDENTS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  jobs  for  young  people  this  coming 
summer  presents  a  contrast  that  the 
Congress  should  know  about  and  do 
something  about.  On  one  hand,  yoimg 
college  graduates  are  finding  more  and 
better  opportunities  for  good  jobs  this 
year  than  anytime  since  the  1960's.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  young  high  school 
students  who  need  to  work  so  they  can 
earn  the  money  that  will  help  them  re- 
turn to  school  in  September  are  running 
up  against  a  blank  wall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  blank  wall  has  been 
put  up  by  the  administration's  wrong- 
headed  decision  on  funding  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  the  Congress 
must  find  the  wisdom  and  judgment  to 
tear  it  down.  I  spoke  on  this  several  days 
ago,  and  I  am  commenting  now  because 
several  publications  are  paying  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention  to  the 
matter. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  May 
25  pointed  out,  in  an  editorial,  that — 

It  makes  little  sense  to  talk  about  the  work 
ethic  and  to  chide  the  unemployed  for  lack 
of  Initiative  and  at  the  same  time  turn  away 
needy  youngsters  who  are  eager  to  work. 

I  shall  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

The  May  28  issue  of  Newsweek  has  an 
interesting  article  on  the  job  contrast 
between  graduates  and  youths  who  need 
summer  jobs  so  they  can  reregister  in 
September.  I  will  also  insert  it  in  the 
Record. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  unless  we  fund  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  we  will  be  encouraging  a 
generation  of  dropouts,  and  not  a  gen- 
eration of  college  graduates  who  can  go 
on  to  the  good  jobs  discussed  in  this 
article. 
The  material  follows: 
I  Prom  tha  Louisville  Courier- Journal, 
May  25,  1973 1 
Finding  Jobs  fob  Idle  Students 
The  weather  is  getting  warmer,  the  days 
are  stretching  out  and  one  by  one  the  schools 
are  closing.  But  for  many  young  people 
the  start  of  summer  Is  the  beginning  of  a 
long  spell  cf  unwilling  Idleness.  Instead  of 
the  Jobs  they  had  hoped  would  bring  In 
extra,  and  sr^metlmes  essential,  money.  This 
year,  with  an  estimated  30.000  students  look- 
lug  for  summer  Jobs  in  the  Louisville  area 
alone,  the  problem  is  so  grave.  In  fact,  that 
local  and  state  governments  should  be  dig- 
ging now  Into  their  revenue-sharing  coffers 
to  create  useful  employment  for  at  least 
the  thousands  cf  disadvantaged  youngsters 
who  need  work  and  should  have  It. 

As  part  of  the  Nixon  philosophy  of  decen- 
tralizing government,  many  federal  programs 
are  being  phased  out  through  withholding 
of  funds  voted  by  Congress.  Among  them 
Is  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which  last 
year  had  $6.3  million  to  provide  summer 
Jobs    for    1,500    low-Income    youths    In    the 


LoulsvUle  area  and  another  13.600  elsewhere 
in  Kentucky.  This  year,  with  a  budget  about 
one-flfth  as  big.  the  program  Is  expected  to 
benefit  only  about  4.000  disadvantaged 
youngsters  In  the  state. 

The  problem  Is  national,  of  course.  As  Ken- 
tucky's Representative  Carl  Perkins  observed 
in  a  House  speech  this  week  in  which  he 
attacked  the  Nixon  administration's  im- 
poundment of  $239  million  In  Youth  Corps 
funds.  New  York  City  offered  54.800  jobs 
last  summer  but  only  18,000  this  year,  and 
Detroit  Is  down  from  18.000  to  563. 

The  administration  proposes  that  the  sum- 
mer Jobs  be  tlnanced  from  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  money,  $300  million  appropri- 
ated to  train  poverty-level  adults  and  veter- 
ans for  unsubsldlzed  Jobs.  But  as  Mr.  Perkins 
observes,  this  is  simply  a  proposal  to  "take 
mothers  and  fathers  off  the  pajToll  and  put 
on  their  children."  and  therefore  will  be  re- 
sisted by  many  cities.  Furthermore,  the  pro- 
posal is  simply  one  more  Indication  of  the 
administration's  blindness  In  the  whole  area 
of  social  welfare. 

Olven  the  Impasse  In  Washington,  how- 
ever, the  buck  has  been  passed  back  to  the 
cities  and  states.  And  It's  Important  that 
they  reestablish  in  the  budgets  they're  now 
drafting,  for  at  least  some  of  the  disadvan- 
taged young  people  who  will  otherwise  go 
Jobless  this  summer. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  a  combina- 
tion of  a  long,  hot  summer  and  large  num- 
bers of  frustrated  and  bored  young  people 
Invites  trouble.  But  beyond  the  question  of 
getting  through  the  next  few  months  with- 
out uproar,  it  makes  little  sense  to  talk  about 
the  work  ethic  and  to  chide  the  unemployed 
for  lack  of  Initiative  and  at  the  same  time 
turn  away  needy  youngsters  who  are  eaeer 
to  work. 

[Prom  Newsweek,  May  28,  1973] 
Jobs:  The  Summer  and  Beyond 
As  the  nation's  high  schools  and  colleges 
recess  for  the  summer,  young  Jobseekers  find 
the  market  a  study  In  contradictions  typi- 
fied by  Gary  Ashley  and  Larry  Johnson.  For 
graduates  starting  their  careers,  the  situa- 
tion Is  the  best  since  the  boom  late  1960s. 
Ashley.  23.  who  received  an  engineering  de- 
gree last  week  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, had  four  Job  offers.  "I  got  the  Job  I 
wanted.  I'm  satUfled."  he  says.  But  for  those 
who  want  only  summer  work,  the  situation 
Is  the  worst  In  years.  Federal  budget  cuts 
eliminated  the  Job  that  Johnson,  a  16-year- 
old  black  from  Chicago's  South  Side,  held 
for  the  last  three  summers,  and  he  says:  "I'll 
take  anything  I  can  get  this  time  around. ' 
Men  who  earn  bachelor's  degrees  this  year 
are  getting  46  per  cent  more  Job  offers  than 
last  year's  graduates,  estimates  the  College 
Placement  Council,  a  private  research  group. 
Most  salaries,  however,  are  only  slightly 
higher.  Dr.  Frank  Endlcott,  the  former 
placement  director  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, estimates  that  the  average  starting 
salary  for  liberal-arts  majors  who  graduate 
this  summer  Is  $8,700  vs.  $8,328  last  year. 

Blacks,  women  and  graduates  with  certain 
technical  skills  have  an  edge  In  the  Job  mar- 
ket, according  to  college  placement  direc- 
tors. Engineering  and  accounting  offer  the 
best  Job  opportunities,  but  Uberal-arts  and 
education  majors  are  In  little  demand.  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  place- 
ment director  Robert  Weatherall  notes  that 
West  Coast  engineering  firms  have  started 
advertising  In  Eastern  newspapers  and  are 
actively  recruiting  across  the  country.  "The 
situation  Is  good  even  for  [engineering]  un- 
dergraduates lust  seeking  summer  employ- 
ment," says  Weatherall.  "Companies  want 
to  contact  those  who  will  be  available  In  a 
year  or  so." 

In  the  summer-Job  market,  there  are  good 
opportunities  for  youths  with  typing  or 
other  office  skills,  but  the  outlook  Is  bleak 
for  the  vast  majority  of  unskilled  young  peo- 
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pie.  Joblessness  among  youths  Is  already  a 
staggering  15.4  per  cent  of  the  labor  force 
vs.  the  5  per  cent  over-all  rate.  Ghetto  and 
poverty-line  youngsters  have  been  counting 
on  the  Federal  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(NYC),  the  largest  single  source  of  youth 
employment,  which  funded  700,000  Jobs  last 
suDuner.  But  the  NYC's  summer-Job  pro- 
gram has  been  put  out  of  business  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  Impound  the  $230 
million  that  Congress  appropriated  for  It 
and  so  far  no  significant  amount  of  govern- 
ment money  has  turned  up  to  fill  the  gap. 
As  an  alternate  to  the  NYC,  Mr.  Nixon 
proposes  to  make  $424  million  in  Federal 
funds  available  to  the  states  to  use  for  sum- 
mer Jobs  if  they  wish.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
money  comes  out  of  appropriations  for  the 
Emergency  Employment  Assistance  Act, 
which  provides  year-round  public-service  em- 
ployment, mostly  for  adulta.  Thus,  as  Re- 
publican Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York  puts 
it:  "Cities  ]and  stales]  are  left  with  the 
Hobson'8  choice  of  firing  the  father  in  order 
to  hire  the  son." 

Down:  Without  NYC  funds,  city  officials 
predict  that  the  number  of  Jobs  they  can 
offer  youths  will  be  sharply  reduced  (ta- 
ble) and  they  are  worried  about  the  poe- 
slblllty  of  increased  street  crime  and  dis- 
turbances this  summer.  In  Atlanta,  for  exam- 
ple, there  will  be  Just  7.500  Jobs  in  govern- 
ment and  private  Industry  that  are  open  tb 
the  poor  this  summer  vs.  10,000  last  year. 
"We're  talking  about  another  2,600  kids  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  stand  around  on  cor- 
ners." says  Percy  Harlen,  a  mayoral  aide. 
"A  2,500-youth  population  Is  an  available  re- 
source for  anything." 

There  are  other  youth-Job  programs  fi- 
nanced with  Federal  and  municipal  funds, 
but  these  are  modest  In  scale  compared  with 
the  NYC  program.  They  Include  Renta-Kld 
of  Cambridge.  Mass..  a  locally  financed  pro- 
gram that  finds  odd  Jobs  such  as  car  wash- 
ing for  14-  to  16-year  olds.  Under  Just  A 
Start,  a  federally  funded  program.  10  young- 
sters in  Cambridge  are  being  hired  to  re- 
habilitate substandard  housing  in  their  own 
community.  And  in  San  Francisco,  a  neigh- 
borhood center  is  organizing  youngsters  to 
run  a  recycling  center. 

Unfortunately,  business  doesn't  seem  able 
to  compensate  for  the  decline  In  govern- 
ment-sponsored Jobs.  The  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen  is  staying  with  last  year's 
goal  of  175,000  Jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth. 
In  Chicago,  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Sum- 
mer Employment  for  Youth,  a  panel  of  top 
corporate  executives,  has  yet  to  appoint  this 
year's  chairman,  let  alone  find  Jobs.  And  In 
Los  Angeles,  the  Watts  Labor  Community 
Action  Committee  Is  having  trouble  finding 
private  money  to  replace  the  Federal  funds 
that  it  expects  to  lose  this  year.  "No  one 
is  particularly  committed  to  giving  now."  says 
a  WLCAC  spokesman. 

Why:  Commitment  aside,  there  are  other 
reasons  why  the  summer-Job  out-look  is  dim. 
Many  lucrative  Job  opportunities  are  In  auto 
plants  and  other  factories  that  have  moved 
to  suburbia,  and  inner-city  youth  don't  have 
transportation  to  get  there.  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Lapp,  a  placement  counselor  at  Washington 
University  In  St.  Louis,  cites  other  trends: 
the  cost  of  paper  work  Is  up,  making  short- 
term  hiring  prohibitively  expensive;  there 
are  fewer  unskilled  Jobs;  labor  unions  are 
more  restrictive  In  allowing  students  to  do 
certain  Jobs;  and  manufacturers  are  spread- 
ing their  production  more  evenly  over  the 
entire  year,  rather  than  letting  It  peak  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Contrary  to  one  fairly  preva- 
lent belief,  the  minimum  wage  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  cutting  down 
Jobs  for  the  young  worker. 

With  the  outlook  so  dim,  young  people  are 
competing  vigorously  for  whatever  Jobs  are 
available.  Fully  10.000  youths  applied  for 
New  York  Telephone's  1.500  summer  open- 
ings; at  Carowlnds.  an  amusement  park  on 


the  North-South  Carolina  line,  ten  young- 
sters applied  for  every  host  or  hostess  Job. 
Others  are  picking  up  money  by  gardening 
and  performing  other  chores  or  by  peddling 
in  streets.  In  Atlanta,  black  chUdren  under 
16  stand  at  street  corners  and  expressway 
exits,  selling  roses  for  $1.60  a  dozen  (on 
which  they  earn  20  cents).  And  in  Cam- 
bridge. Alice  Howard,  a  black,  16-year-old 
high-school  sophomore,  Is  still  looking  for 
work.  Alice  worked  part-time  last  summer 
at  a  school,  but  that  Job  isn't  available  this 
year  and,  she  says,  "I  need  the  money  to  help 
at  home."  She  has  been  checking  Renta-Kld 
listings  regularly.  "If  I  can  work  cleaning 
houses.  I'll  do  that."  she  says.  "But  if  I  get 
nothing.  Ill  Just  baby-sit." 

The  job  crunch — Government -funded  jobs 
for  youth  this  summer  will  be  off  sharply 
from  1972 

Number  of  jobs 
1972         1973* 

Atlanta   6,089       2,765 

Boston 5,800       1,300 

Chicago 33.200     15,300 

Houston 4,000  716 

Los  Angeles  County 25,000     12,000 

New  York  City 50,000     16,666 

St.  Louis 8,926       3,900 

San  Francisco 6,722  750 

*  Estimated. 


MEDICAL  CARE 


I  Mr.  WALSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  medical  care 
for  patients  is  many  things.  It  is  a  doc- 
tor, a  nurse,  medicines,  a  hospital — many 
things.  But  the  psychological  well-being 
of  a  patient  is  equally  Important  to  his 
or  her  recovery.  All  of  the  medical  genius 
in  the  world  will  not  make  a  patient  fully 
recover  unless  the  patient  is  ready  and 
willing  to  do  so. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  will  do  several  things.  It  will  clar- 
ify a  potential  inequity  in  present  law. 
It  will  allay  the  fears  of  many  patients 
at  extended  care  facilities.  It  will  help 
people  get  well. 

Let  me  begin  with  an  actual  case  his- 
tory. An  aged  patient  was  hospitalized 
on  November  15.  It  became  apparent 
after  2  weeks  that  his  recuperation  would 
be  of  some  duration.  He  became  eligible 
for  medicare  benefits  in  an  extended  care 
facility  because  of  his  age  and  Income. 

He  was  transferred  to  such  a  facility 
on  December  1.  By  December  20,  the  at- 
tending physician  felt  that  the  medical 
condition  of  the  patient  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  allowing  him  to  spend  a  few 
hours  or  days  with  his  family  during 
the  holiday  period. 

As  the  medicare  law  is  now  interpreted, 
if  the  patient  leaves  the  facility  for  even 
a  short  period  of  time,  he  is  not  receiv- 
ing "daily" — formerly  "continuous" — 
mrdical  care.  He  might  therefore  be  ex- 
cluded from  receiving  benefits.  Each  case 
is  judged  on  an  individual  basis.  There 
is  much  room  for  error  in  judgment  and 
much  room  for  individual  lack  of  com- 
Das.?ion  or  objectivity.  The  patient  can 
live  in  morbid  fear  of  losing  his  funds. 

The  present  regulation  discourages 
home  visits  and  conditional  releases  and 
is  often  not  medically  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  patient.  Present  interpreta- 
tion of  the  regulations  can  increase  the 


cost  of  the  medicare  program  for  it  re- 
sults in  delayed  recover^'  in  many  cases. 

The  regulations  presently  make  it  nec- 
essary for  the  doctor  to  certify  initially 
that  the  patient  is  in  need  of  extended 
care.  Following  this,  there  are  periodic 
instances  when  this  certification  must 
be  updated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  doctors  make 
this  evaluation  every  time  they  see  the 
patient.  They  alone  know  what  is  best. 
Therefore,  my  legislation  allows  them  to 
make  the  decision  on  their  patient,  and 
in  doing  so  they  simply  recertify  that 
the  individual  still  needs  extended  care, 
but  that  the  trip  home  would  be  medi- 
cally In  the  best  interest  of  the  patient. 

It  eliminates  the  problem  created  by 
the  present  law,  an  interpretation  of 
which  could  be  that  since  the  patient  can 
go  home  he  does  not  need  the  services 
of  the  extended  care  facility  or  the  medi- 
care program  to  provide  them. 

It  makes  the  doctor  responsible.  If  the 
doctor  thinks  It  is  in  the  medical  best 
interest  of  the  patient;  if  adequate  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  at  home  for 
necessary  care  and  services;  and  if  the 
absence  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  need 
for  the  care  specified,  then  nothing  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
implying  that  an  absence  from  the  fa- 
cility be  treated  as  terminating  or  other- 
wise affecting  his  right  or  the  right  of 
such  facility  to  payments  under  medi- 
care for  posthospital  extended  care  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  only  fair  and  equi- 
table and  can  do  much  to  correct  a  po- 
tential problem  area  and  put  many  minds 
to  rest.  In  addition,  it  can  help  speed 
the  recovery  of  many  patients  by  allow- 
ing their  doctors  to  recommend  a  day  or 
two  at  home  without  any  fear  of  losing 
benefits  to  which  the  patient  is  entitled. 
I  urge  speedy  enactment  of  this  proposal. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mrs.  BoGGs  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today  through  Friday,  June 
1,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Randall  and  Mr. 
Kastenmeier  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall),  for  this  week,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Cohen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hunt  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  for  the  week  of  May  29, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Steelman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio  'at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  week  of  May 
29.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Cronin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  week  of  May  29.  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  week  of 
May  29.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
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quest  of  Mr.  McFall)  .  for  today  through 
June  4,  on  account  of  oflaclal  business. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McPall),  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Winn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>.  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  ofiScial 
business. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GuDE,  for  60  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  6,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, to  eulogize  the  late  Honorable  Wil- 
liam O.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuBER),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Treen.  on  May  30.  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Ketchum.  on  June  5,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Kemp,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Proehlich,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Landgrebe,  on  May  30,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  following  Members  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mezvinsky  • ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GoNMLEz.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  Abzug.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  H\RRiNGTON.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Brinkley,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  today,  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Wolff,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  on  May  30, 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  on  May  30.  for  60  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuBERi  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Wybjan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Walsh. 
Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  ZwACH. 
Mr.  Veysey. 
Mr.  Treen  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  F^oehlich.  . 

Mr.  HoRTON.  I 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  Steele  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

(The  following  members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mezvinsky)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell.  I 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Hebert  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo. 
Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  KocH.  I 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  GiNN.  I 

Mr.  Preyer. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  30,  1973  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

960.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  ascal  year  1973  (H.  Doc.  No. 
93-105);  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

961.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  certain  International  financial  In- 
stitutions and  for  the  preparation  of  sites  at 
the  International  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 
(H.  Doc.  No.  93-106);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

962.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  various  construc- 
tion projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Army  National  Ouard,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2a33a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

963.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  ad- 
ditional coet  of  providing  mobility  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  on  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  RaU  Rapid  Transit  System,  pur- 
suant to  section  102  of  Public  Law  92-349; 


to   the  Committee  on   the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

964.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions; transmitting  notice  of  the  intention 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  approve  a  co- 
production  project  for  the  manufacture  of 
certain  tactical  radios  in  Korea,  pursuant  to 
section  42(b)  of  the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AfTairs. 

965.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
application  by  the  Pond-Pooo  Improvement 
District  of  Wasco.  Calif.,  for  a  loan  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act.  pursuant  to 
section  4(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

966.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  for  the  con- 
tinued provision  of  accommodations,  facili- 
ties, and  services  for  the  public  within  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  Wyo.,  for  the  30-year 
term  ending  December  31,  2002,  pursuant  to 
67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

967.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  the  Ckjm- 
mlBsion's  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

968.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  copies  of  a 
publication  and  a  map  entitled,  respectively. 
"Steam-Electric  Plant  Air  and  Water  Quality 
Control  Data,  Form  No.  67,  December  31, 
1969,"  and  "Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines. 
December  31,  1972";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Implement  the  shrimp  fishing  agree- 
ment with  Brazil;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

970.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  27.  1973.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  iUustratlons. 
on  Matanuska  and  Little  Susltna  Rivers. 
Alaska,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  13,  1956,  and  Au- 
gust 31.  1960.  It  U  also  in  response  to  items 
in  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1948  and  1950; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

971.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
use  of  certain  "Research  and  development" 
funds  appropriated  to  NASA  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  to  provide  additional  air  storage  and 
pumping  capacity  to  a  high  pressure  air 
supply  system  at  the  Ames  Research  Center. 
Moffett  Field.  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  the  NASA  Authorization  Act.  1973  (86 
Stat.  160) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HH.  7670.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (Rept.  No.  93- 
234) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  7935.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  rates  under  that  act.  to 
expand   the  coverage   of  that  act,  and  for 
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other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-232).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAQE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJBL.  2303.  A  biU  to  continue  mandatory  price 
support  for  tung  nuts  only  through  the  1976 
crop  (Rept.  No.  93-233).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 110.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for 
the  printing,  as  a  House  document,  of  the 
eulogies  and  encomiums  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Harry  S  Truman; 
(Rept.  No.  93-229).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
132.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  a  revised 
edition  of  "the  Capitol";  with  amendment 
(Rept.   No.  93-230).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS :  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
200.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  the  compilation  of  the  social 
security  laws;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-231) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  7935.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase 
the  minimum  wage  rates  under  that  act.  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  that  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-232).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  2303.  A  bill  to  continue  mandatory 
price  support  for  tung  nuts  only  through 
the  1976  crop.  (Rept.  No.  93-233).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  oh  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  7670.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  (Rept.  No.  93- 
234 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Ms.  ABZUa  (for  herself,  Mr.  Bell, 

BIT.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Har- 

rington.  Ma.   Holtzman,   Mr.  Lent, 

Mr.     McCloskey,     Mr.     Moss,     Mr. 

O'Hara,   Mr.   PoDELL,   Mr.   Rees,   Mr. 

RiECLE,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Studds, 

and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 

H.R.  8163.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 

on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  In  the 

granting   of   credit;    to   the   ComnUttee    on 

Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
H.R.  8164.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Eagles 
Nest  Wilderness,  within  the  Arapaho  and 
White  River  National  Forests.  In  the  State 
of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  8165.  A  bin  relating  to  collective  bar- 
gaining representation  of  postal  employees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HJl.  8166.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual   Aid   Agreement;    to   the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  BREAUX: 
H.R.  8167.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional educational   benefits  to  Vietnam-era 
veterans;    to   the    Committee   on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  8168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministrative and   Judicial   review  of  claims 
(Involving  the  amount  of  benefits  payable) 


which  arise  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  COHEN: 
H  Jt.  8169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  extend  for  one 
fiscal  year  the  programs  of  assistance  under 
that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
HH.  8170.  A  bUl  for  the  estabUshment  of  a 
council  on  energy  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.8171.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  fuU  de- 
duction of  medical  expenses  Incurred  for  the 
care  of  Individuals  of  66  years  of  age  and 
over,  without  regard  to  the  3 -percent  and  l- 
percent  floors;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    du    PONT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bsown  of 
California,      Mr.      Buchanan,      Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Conyebs,  Mr.  Cotjgh- 
LiN,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Fishes,   Mr.   Frenzel,  Mr.   Hareing- 
TON,   Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr. 
McCloskey.    Mr.    McCormack,    Mr. 
Mallary,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.   Seiberling,  Mr.   Stark, 
and  Mr.  Whitehurst)  : 
H.R.  8172.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding  and  Improving  the 
family  planning  services  and  population  sci- 
ences research  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  PASCELL: 
H.R.  8173.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  petroleum  products  to  In- 
dependent oil  marketers;  to  the  CJommittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  8174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  pro- 
vide that  where  a  State  uses  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  equalizing  valuation  for  purposes  of 
local  taxes  on  real  property,  such  State  may 
provide    that,    for   purposes    of   determining 
the  general  tax  effort  factors  of  units  of  local 
government,  special  weight  is  to  be  given  to 
the  respective  rates  of  real  property  taxation 
applied  by  such  units;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLK3H  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AsPiN,    Mr.    Blatnik,    Mr.    Davis    of 
South    (Carolina,    Mr.    Eilberg.    Mr. 
Oilman,      Mr.      Hutchinson,      Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Moak- 
let.  Mr.  Rose,  and   Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin) : 
H.R.  8176.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  require  prior 
congressional  approval  of  any  action  by  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  change 
the  location  of,  consolidate,  or  discontinue 
any  (3oast  Guard  shore  establishment;   and 
for   other   purposes:    to    the    Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
H.R.  8176.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  gasoline  to  Independent  gas- 
oline retailers;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself. 
Ms.  Abzug.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Padillo. 
Mr.  Bingham,   Mr.   Browv   of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  roNYERS.  Mr.  Del- 
lttms.    Mr.    Eilberg.    Mr.    Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Fraseh.  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Helstoski.    Mr.   Leggett.    Mr.   Long 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  and  Mr. 
Meeds)  : 
H.R.  8177.  A  bill  to  pmend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961   to  require  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  Involvement  of 
American  Forces  in  further  hostUltles  In  In- 
dochina,   and   for   extending    assistance    to 


North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself. 
Mr.  MBrcALix.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ELX  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe.   Mr.   Rosenthal,    Mr.   Rotbal, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.   Vanik,   Mr.   Waldie.   Mr.   Won 
Pat,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.    8178.   A   bUl    to   amend    the   Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961   to  require  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  Involvement  of 
American  Forces  in  further  hostUltles  in  In- 
dochina,   and    for    extending    assistance    to 
North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  LENT: 
H.R.  8179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY    (for  himself,   Mr. 
CouGHLiN,     Mr.     Hanna.     and     Mr. 

RiEGLE)  : 

H.R.  8180.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  repayment 
of  certain  sums  advanced  to  providers  of 
services  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  MARAZITI: 

H.R.  8181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  effective  pro- 
gram to  prevent  aircraft  piracy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

H.R.  8182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  require  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  appoint- 
ments to  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS : 

H.R.  8183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the 
categories  of  Individuals  to  be  considered 
in  applying  limitations  on  funds  for  cer- 
tain social  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 

H.R.  8184.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  403(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  family  fares;  to 
authorize  reduced-rate  transportation  for 
handicapped  persons  and  their  attendants; 
and  to  authorize  reduced-rate  transporta- 
tion for  elderly  people  and  young  people  on 
a  space-available  basis;  to  the  Ck)mmlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8185.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire 
Admluistratlon  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  reducing  the  Incidence  of  death, 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage  from 
lire,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  coord- 
ination of  Sre  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  PODELL : 

H.R.  8186.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision 
of  the  copyright  law.  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 

H.R.  8187.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2031 
(b)  (1)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  a  Junior  reserve 
officer  training  corps  unit  at  any  institution 
must  have  a  minimum  number  of  physically 
fit  male  students;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   ROBINSON   of   Virginia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  MrrcKiLL  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Lott)  : 
H.R.  8188.  A  bill   to   Improve  and   imple- 
ment procedures  for  fiscal  controls  in  the 
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U.S.  Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROONE Y  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R    8189    A  bill  to  amend  section  5051  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  beer);   to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE : 
H  R.  8190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth   In 
Lending   Act   to  eliminate   the   Inclusion   of 
agricultural    credit;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lehman  )  : 
H.R.  8191.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  social  secu- 
rity taxes  to  the  1972  rates  and  to  provide  a 
further  reduction  In  such  taxes  for  limited 
income  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R.  8192.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
503  (82  Stat.  853)  to  authorize  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  facilities  to 
deliver  water  to  the  city  of  Frederick.  Okla.. 
from  the  Mountain  Park  reclamation  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN    (for  herself,  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.   Dingell.   Mr.   Downing, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lecgett.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Ktbos. 
Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   Mr.    Sarbanes.    Mr.    Qinn, 
Mr.  Stttdds,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Grover, 
Mr.  Mailliard.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ARD,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
RoNCALLO  of  New  York )  : 
H.R.  8193.  A  bin  to  require  that  a  percent- 
age of  U.S.  oil  Imports  be  carried  on  U.S. -flag 
vessels;     to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   VANDER  JAOT    (for   himself. 
Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  O'Hara. 
Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr.  Hetnz.  Mr.  Sara- 
sin.  Mr.   MoLLOHAN,  and  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  8194.    A    bin    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metab- 
olism, and  Digestive  Diseases  In  order  to  ad- 
vance the  national  attack  on  diabetes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WALSH : 
H.R.  8195.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  where  an 
Individual  Is  an  Inpatient  of  a  skilled  nursing 
facility,  his  absence  from  such  facility  for  a 
short  period  with  the  approval  of  his  phy- 
sician shall  not  (in  and  of  Itself)  be  con- 
sidered as  indicating  a  lack  of  need  for  the 
services  being  furnished  him  or  as  terminat- 
ing his  right  to  have  payments  made  under 
the  medicare  program  for  such  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H  R.  8196.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  Improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  of  military  courts-martial  by  re- 
moving defense  counsel  and  Jury  selection 
from  the  control  of  a  military  commander 
who  convenes  a  court-martial  and  by  creat- 
ing an  Independent  trial  command  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  command  Influence  or 
the  appearance  of  command  Influence  from 
adversely  affecting  the  fairness  of  military 
Judicial  proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R  8197.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  armed  forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  8198.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the 
law  prohibiting  the  Introduction,  or  manu- 
facture    for    Introduction,    of    switchblade 


knives  Into  Interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R  8199.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  as 
amended,  and  section  5  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
Increase  from  50  to  80  percent  the  amount 
that  may  be  paid  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  costs  of  any  cooperative 
meat  or  poultry  Inspection  program  carried 
out  by  any  State  under  such  sections,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    BAPALIS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Young    of    Florida,    Mr.    Burke    of 
Florida,     Mr.     Pascell.     Mr.     Frey. 
Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.   Abdnor.   Mr.   An- 
derson   of    California,    Mr.    Bakes. 
Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr.    Cochran,    Mr. 
Cronin,     Mr.     Grover,     Mr.     Han- 
RAHAN,     Mr.     Ketchum,     Mr.     RlN- 
ALDo,  Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  SxtiDDs,  and  Mr.  Walsh: 
H.R.   8200.   A   bill    to   deauthorlze    perma- 
nently    the     recently     halted     Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal;    to   the   Committee  on   Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
AspiN.     Mr.     Diggs,    Mr.     Harring- 
ton.   Mr.    Mitchell    of    Maryland, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.     Rosenthal,     Mrs.     Schroeder. 
Mr.    Stark,    Mr.    Tiernan.    and    Mr. 
Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  8201.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  law  which  prohibit  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain lands  located  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By     Mr.     FRASER     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Dices.    Mr.    Bergland.    Mr.    Burton. 
and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.R.    8202.    A    bin    to   amend    the   United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  its  position  as  a 
law-abiding    member    of    the    International 
community;    to   the   Committee   on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    KEATING    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Sarasin, 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Shoup.   Mr.    Mayne.   Mr.   Diggs.   Mr. 
Meeds.   Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.     Madigan,    Mr.    Burcener.    Mr. 
Young   of  Alaska,  Mr.   Guyer.  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Wyman)  : 
H.R.  8203.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion  Act  of   1958  to  authorize  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  certain  additional  persons 
on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    KEATING    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.     TTernan.    Mr.    Denholm,    Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.   Waldie,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Mr.    Cederberg,   Mr.   Preyeb. 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN.   Mr.   Brown   of   California.   Mr. 
RtEGLE,  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Black- 
burn) : 
H.R.   8204.   A  bin   to  amend   the   Federal 
Aviation   Act  of   1958   to  authorize   reduced 
rate    transportation    for    certain    additional 
persons   on   a  space-available  basis;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.  8205.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Acad- 
emy In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  reducing  the  incidence  of 
death,  personal  Injury,  and  property  damage 
from  fire,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and 
coordination  of  fire  prevention  and  control 


agencies  at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  OHARA: 
H.R.  8206.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  percent- 
age of  U.S.  oil  Imports  be  carried  on  U.S.- 
flag  vessels;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RARICK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wok 
Pat,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  BiIxlcrkr, 
Mr.   Jones   of   North    Carolina,   Mr. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Roe,  ISx. 
Denholm,   Mr.   Zwach,   Mr.   Cleve- 
land.  Mr.  SHorrp,  Mr.  Froehlich,  Mr. 
GuNTER.  and  Mr.  Symms)  : 
HJl.  8207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  to 
prohibit  the  Importation  of  agricultural  com- 
modities when  pesticides  are  used  in  connec- 
tion  with   such   commodities   In   a   manner 
which  Is  prohibited  In  the  United  States  by 
any  Federal  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H.R.  8208.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.   8209.   A   bUl   changing   the    name   of 
Bloomlngton  Lake,  Md..  and  W.  Va..  to  Shaw 
Lake;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS : 
H.R.  8210.   A   bUl   to  amend   the   Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.J.  Res.  679.  Joint  resolution  to  end  the 
bombing  In  Cambodia  and  Laos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Breaitx,  Mr.  Breckinridge, 
Mr.     Culver,     Mr.     Denholm,     Mr. 
Folty,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hichler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roy. 
Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.J.  Res.  580.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the   taking  of  the   1974  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  581.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  orderly  review  of  fee-paid  oil   im- 
port licenses;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO  (for  herself,  Mr.  Mc- 

Cormack,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Charles 

H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Wolff, 

Mr.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Guntsr)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.  226.   Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to 

certain    measures    for    the    curtailment    otf 

benefits   under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 

programs:    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  227.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respiect  to  an  Immediate  reduction  In  the 
number  of  U.S.  ground  forces  committed  to 
the  defense  of  central  Europe  and  the  de- 
velopment of  an  appropriate  payments  me- 
chanism designed  to  eliminate  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  of  any  member  nation 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  attributable  to  NATO  defense  costs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McKlNNBY )  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  228.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON : 

H.  Res.  414.  Resolution  to  abolish  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

224.  By  the  SPRAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
relative  to  the  rural  environmental  assistance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

225.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace  in  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

226.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  weather 
modification  research;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

227.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  legislation 
providing  that  no  retirement  or  social  secu- 
rity benefits  shall  be  subject  to  offset  with- 
holding, garnishment  and  attachment  by  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

228.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  changing 
the  name  of  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam 
and  Reservoir  to  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Harbor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMs.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  8211.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lenny  Y. 
Allkpala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.8212.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
P.  Gerardl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

223.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Palau  District  Legislature,  Western  Caroline 
Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, relative  to  the  construction  of  the 
Koror-Babelthaup  Bridge;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

224.  Also,  petition  of  Edward  Vlelra,  Jack- 


sonvUle,    Fla.,    relative    to    the    XJS.    Secret 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

225.  Also,  petition  of  Boyd  Gibson  and  165 
other  members  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Lodge  ~9. 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  relative  to  protection  for  law 
enforcement  officers  against  nuisance  suits; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

226.  Also,  petition  of  Clarence  W.  Walker. 
Jollet,  HI.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

227.  Also,  petition  of  Richard  W.  Bowman, 
Graterford.  Pa.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

228.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  Maul 
County.  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  financing  of 
ferry  operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

229.  Also,  petition  of  the  CouncU  of  Maul 
County.  Hawaii,  relative  to  financial  and 
other  assistance  for  the  Hawaiian  pineapple 
Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

230.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  Maul 
County.  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  rates  of  duty 
on  imported  pineapple  and  pineapple  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— rwesrfai^.  May  29, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dick  Clark. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Lord  of  all  history,  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
turn  our  minds  from  doubt  and  despair 
to  confidence  and  hope  in  Thy  providen- 
tial care  and  guidance.  Keep  alive  our 
faith  in  the  invincibility  of  goodness  and 
in  the  truth  of  the  moral  law.  Help  us 
to  do  our  duty  in  this  place  with  a  sense 
of  great  expectation  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  righteousness,  to  be  prepared 
for  every  breakthrough  and  surprise  of 
history,  and  to  be  ready  for  every  open 
door  which  advances  Thy  kingdom. 
Grant  us  Thine  enabling  spirit  and  grace 
sufficient  for  our  times. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  May  29,  1973. 
To   the   Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 

on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Clark, 

a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  23,  1973,  the  Secretary  of 


the  Senate,  on  May  24,  1973,  and  May 
25,  1973,  received  messages  in  writing 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings  of  today.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  May  23.  1973.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced 
that  on  May  24.  1973,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  721)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CORPO- 
RATION FOR  HOUSING  PARTNER- 
SHIPS AND  THE  NATIONAL  HOUS- 
ING PARTNERSHIP 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  Public  Law  90-448.  I 
am  transmitting  herewith  the  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  independent  Na- 
tional Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships and  the  National  Housing  Partner- 


ship. It  covers  the  period  of  Januarj-  1. 
1972— December  31. 1972. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  May  29. 1973. 


REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT BOARE>— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark  I  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  you  the  Aimual 
Report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

During  the  period  covered,  railroad  re- 
tirement and  survivor  benefits  were  paid 
to  more  than  one  million  beneficiaries 
and  totaled  $2.1  billion;  railroad  imem- 
ployment  and  sickness  insurance  benefits 
totaling  over  $120  million  were  paid  to 
over  360.000  claimants. 

This  document  is  of  added  interest  now 
that  the  Congress  has  instructed  railroad 
management  and  labor,  and  retirees, 
through  negotiations,  to  recommend  a 
plan  that  would  protect  the  financial 
position  of  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem. Such  a  plan  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement,  a  synopsis  of 
which  is  included  in  this  annual  report. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  May  29, 1973. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Clark)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
William  O.  Mills,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  trans- 
mitted the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  7528)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  NaticMial 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  7528)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BEAT  J,.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  allotted  to 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  be  reserved,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  On  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute,  by  unanimous 
consent,  from  time  allotted  to  me  under 
the  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  M 
SPRINGER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  that  the 
President  be  notified  of  the  confirmation 


of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  William  M. 
Springer  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  the  time  allotted  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH   OF  REPRESENTATIVE   WIL- 
LIAM O.  MILLS  OF  MARYLAND 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
iH.  Res.  411)  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  411 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able William  O.  Mills,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

Resolved.  That  a  commltt«e  of  twelve 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of   the   Hottse. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Mathias,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  119)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.   119 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  William  O.  MUls,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  our  coun- 
try lost  a  dedicated  public  servant  in  the 
untimely  death  last  week  of  Congress- 
man William  O.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

First  as  administrative  assistant  to 
then  Representative  Rogers  C.  F.  Mor- 


ton and  then  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
his  own  right.  Bill  Mills  demonstrated 
his  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  his  con- 
stituents from  the  First  District  of 
Maryland,  whether  it  be  a  major  project 
for  the  District  or  a  small  personal  re- 
quest from  a  citizen,  he  was  always 
ready  and  willing  to  work  on  it  and  usu- 
ally had  success. 

Bill  Mills  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
respect  of  large  numbers  of  people  be- 
cause of  his  genuine  concern  for  thoir 
welfare  and  his  constant  availability  day 
or  night  to  be  of  service.  Because  he  felt 
it  kept  him  closer  to  the  people  and  the 
land  he  loved,  he  never  moved  to  Wash- 
ington but,  instead  commuted  daily  from 
his  Eastern  Shore  home.  He  reflected 
well  the  views  of  the  pe<^le  he  repre- 
sented and  always  brought  credit  to  them 
by  his  actions  in  the  Capitol. 

I  know  that  I  will  miss  his  advice  and 
support. 

I  will  miss  his  feeling  for  the  people 
of  the  District  he  represented. 

But  more  than  anything.  I  will  miss 
the  kind,  gentle  man  who  was  ever  cheer- 
ful, ever  helpful,  and  dedicated  to  his 
country,  his  family,  and  his  principles. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  On  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMAINING  TIME  VACATED  ON 
ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  remain- 
ing time  imder  the  orders  be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes  each. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR   MATHIAS    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  AND  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row following  the  recognition  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  be 
recognized,  and  that  he  be  followed  by 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd),  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  tomorrow  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PILOT  TEST  OF  DAILY  SUMMARY  OF 
PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
4  weeks  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  has  prepared  and 
distributed,  on  a  pilot  test  basis,  a  daily 
summary  of  proceedings  and  debate  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  are 
beginning  a  similar  test  in  the  Senate 
today,  and  I  hope  that  all  Senators  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  review  its  opera- 
tion and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  com- 
ments and  suggestions  of  the  summaries. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  House,  we  will  be 
reporting  proceedings  and  debate  at  ap- 
proximately 15-minute  intervals  by  tele- 
type. After  we  have  had  some  days'  ex- 
p>erience  transmitting  the  running  ac- 
count— and  the  format  and  content  have 
been  worked  out  to  our  satisfaction — we 
plan  to  prepare  and  distribute  a  complete 
printed  summary  to  your  offices  shortly 
after  the  close  of  each  daily  session. 

Our  purpose  in  conducting  this  test  Is 
to  determine  the  practicality  and  value  of 
supplementing  the  Congression  Record 
\v1th  a  running  summary  account  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session  and  a  concise 
statement  of  the  day's  events  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Let  me  emphasize  this  point: 
Our  conception  of  the  summary  is  as  a 
supplement  to  the  daily  Record.  We  do 
not  believe  that  such  a  summary  can  or 
should  supplant  any  part  of  the  printed 
Record. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  the  joint  commit- 
tee's intention  to  prepare  and  publish  a 
summary  after  the  conclusion  of  the  test 
period.  "This  is  a  study  only,  which  we  are 
carrying  out  in  accordance  with  our 
mandate  under  the  1970  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act.  At  its  conclusion,  we 
expect  to  report  findings  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  If  it  is  determined  that  this 
or  a  similar  service  can  be  produced  at 
reasonable  cost — and  that  it  can  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  legislative 
process — we  will  recommend  to  the  ap- 
propriate   legislative    committees    that 


such  a  summary  be  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed by  agencies  already  established 
in  the  Congress. 

To  Insure  that  we  get  the  widest  pos- 
sible range  of  Senators'  and  staff  com- 
ments and  criticisms  on  the  pilot  test 
effort,  a  teletype  receiving  imit  has  been 
installed  in  the  Senate  lobby.  Beginning 
today,  the  running  summary  account  of 
proceedings  and  debate  will  be  availaUe 
for  your  inspection  there.  Receiving 
units  have  also  been  installed  in,  among 
others,  the  following  locations  readily 
accessible  to  Senators:  Democratic  Pol- 
icy Committee;  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee: and  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  ofiBces. 

Also,  Senator  members  of  the  joint 
committee — Senators  Gravel,  Chiles, 
Taft,  Helms,  and  myself — have  installed 
receiving  units,  and  they  join  me  in 
welcoming  your  iiaspectlon  of  the  sum- 
maries in  their  offices. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  will  appreciate  any  thoughts 
that  Senators,  officers  of  the  Senate,  and 
floor  or  office  staff  may  have  on  the  for- 
mat, content,  and  usefulness  of  the  sum- 
maries. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  for  his  initia- 
tive in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  pilot 
test  of  a  daily  summary  of  proceedings 
and  debate. 

The  summary  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  extremely  useful 
with  respect  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
other  body  in  connection  with  our  work 
in  the  Senate. 

I  feel  that  our  work  in  the  Senate,  as 
the  chairman  has  indicated,  will  be 
aided.  I  am  told  by  the  staff  that  there 
is  a  sample  machine  in  the  lobby  at  this 
time,  which  is  in  operation,  if  the  Sen- 
ators wish  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  sure  he  joins  me 
in  inviting  all  Senators  to  our  offices 
where  sample  machines  are  in  operation, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  complete 
operation,  but  the  machine  in  the  lobby 
is  available  for  any  Senator's  inspection 
and  preliminary  questions. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf),  on  May  23,  1973, 
signed  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  112)  to  amend  section  1319  of  the 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  to  increase  the  limitation  on  the 
face  amount  of  flood  insurance  coverage 
authorized  to  be  outstanding,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  May  24,  1973.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  112) 
to  amend  section  1319  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to 
increase  the  limitation  on  the  face 
amount  of  flood  insurance  coverage  au- 
thorized to  be  outstan<iing. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HATHAWAY)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Proposed  Use  op  Research  and 
Development  Pttnds 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  the  prop(5sed  use 
of  81.425,000  of  "Research  and  Development' 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Admlnlnlstratlon, 
for  fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
paper ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 
Report  on  Property.  Supplies,  and  Commodi- 
ties Provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistkat 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  value  of  property, 
supplies,  and  commodities  provided  by  the 
Berlin  Maglstrat,  and  under  German  Offset 
Agreement,  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31. 
1973.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Report  on  Certain  Constrxtction  Projects 
Proposed  To  Be  Undertaken  for  the  Army 
National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
Department  of  Delense.  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  certain  construction  projects  pro- 
posed to  be  undertaken  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Federal  Power  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Proposed    Legislation    Prom    Secretary    of 
Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  exempt  from  duty  certain  equipment  and 
repairs  for  vessels  operated  by  or  for  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  where  the  entries 
were  made  In  connection  with  vessels  arriv- 
ing before  January  5.  1971  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed    Legislation    F^om    Secretary    or 
Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  restructuring  of 
the  rail  system  In  the  Northeast,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 
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Proposed  Legislation  P^om  Department  or 
State 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Department 
of  Stale,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  be  cited  eis  the  "Offshore 
Shrimp  Fisheries  Act  of  1973"  (with  accom- 
panying papers ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  on  the  Additional  Cost  of  Provid- 
ing  MOBILITT  FOR  THE  ELDERLT  AND  HANDI- 
CAPPED ON  THE  Washington  Metropolitan 
Rail  Rapid  Transit  System 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  additional  cost  of  providing  mobility 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  on  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Rail  Rapid  Transit  Sys- 
tem, dated  May  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Study  of  Police  and  Fire  Retire- 
ment Annl-ities 
A  letter  from  the  Mayor-Commlssloner. 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  study  of  the 
feasibility,  cost  and  morale  impact  of  basing 
police  and  fire  retirement  annuities  on  aver- 
age pay  (with  an  accompanying  paper).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  on  Project  for  Manufacture  of 
Certain  Radios  in  Korea 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
the  approval  of  a  co-production  project  for 
the  manufacture  of  certain  tactical  radios  In 
Korea.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Assistance  to 
Family  Planning  Programs  In  Southeast 
Asia,"  Agency  for  International  Development, 
dated  May  23.  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
Proposed  Legislation  From  Secretary  of 
Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  head  of  an  executive 
department,  a  military  department,  an 
agency  or  an  independent  establishment  In 
the  executive  branch  to  allow  certain  uses  of 
Government  vehicles  at  Isolated  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Proposed  Contract  With  FMC  Corp., 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  contract  with  FMC  Corp., 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  for  a  research  project  en- 
titled "Improved  Sensors  and  Fire  Control 
Systems — Long-Term  Validation  Testing" 
(With  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract  to  the 
Grand  Teton  Lodge  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  proposed  concession  contract  In 
Teton  National  Park.  Wyo.  (with  accompany- 
ing papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Application  For  a  Loan  Under  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  application  by  the  Pond-Poso  Improve- 
ment District  of  Wb^co,  Calif.,  for  a  loan  un- 
der the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  (with 
accompanvlno;  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Proposed    Legislation    From    the    Aominis- 
TivE  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  In  civil  cases 
for  Juries  of  six  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  an  accompanying  paper).  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Clark)  : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of  California.   Referred   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
"assembly  joint  resolution  no.  6 
"Joint    resolution    relative    to    the    Channel 
Islands  National  Monument 

AJR  6,  MacDonald.  National  monument: 
Channel  Islands. 

"Whereas,  The  Channel  Islands  National 
Monument  consists  of  Anacapa  and  Santa 
Barbara  Islands:   and 

"Whereas,  California  coastal  sites  In  Ven- 
tura County  are  being  considered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  for  the  construction 
of  a  headquarters  for  Its  operations  Involving 
the  Islands  and  as  a  gateway  to  the  Islands: 
and 

"Whereas.  Federal  funding  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  whatever  site  is  desig- 
nated as  gateway  and  headquarters  for  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Monument:  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorallzes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  support 
and  enact  legislation  to  provide  federal  funds 
for  the  development  of  a  California  coastal 
ilte  as  a  gateway  to  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Monument  and  as  headquarters  for 
National  Park  Service  operations  Involving 
the  Islands:   and  be  It  further 

'•Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"Assembly   Joint   Resolution   No.   22 
"Joint   resolution   relative   to   United   States 
Senate   Bill   630   concerning   the   United 
States  mall 

"Whereas,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  has  In- 
troduced legislation  In  Congress  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  dissemination  of  news, 
opinion,  scientific,  cultural,  and  educational 
matter  through  the  malls:  and 

"Whereas,  Prom  this  country's  inception, 
the  national  leadership  has  recognized  that 
the  essential  service  of  educating  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  best  served  by  the  widest  dis- 
tribution of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
Journals;  and 

"Whereas,  The  'little  press',  the  thou- 
sands of  dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  opin- 
ion magazines  and  independent  Journals, 
whose  role  is  to  supplement  the  mass  media 
by  giving  the  public  a  source  of  new  In- 
formation concerning  untested  Ideas,  minor- 
ity thoughts,  and  the  wide  range  of  human 
experience,  has  always  been  a  part  of  the 
democratic  tradition;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  for  178  years  has  en- 
couraged the  education  of  the  American  peo- 
ple through  the  widest  distribution  of 
newspapers   and   periodicals   by   means  of  a 


national  subsidy  In  the  form  of  lower  postal 
rates;  and 

"Whereas,  The  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  recom- 
mended In  1969  that  private  and  govern- 
mental Institutions  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  competing  news  media  and  dis- 
courage Increased  concentration  of  control 
over  existing  media;  and 

"Whereas.  In  a  time  of  great  national  con- 
troversy when  a  free  and  diverse  flow  of  in- 
formation Is  demanded,  the  small  papers  and 
Indepehdent  journals  of  this  country  have 
been  saddled  with  an  oppressive  Increase  of 
143  percent  In  postal  rates;  and 

"Whereas.  Senator  Nelson's  legislation 
would  freeze  the  postal  rates  of  the  first  250.- 
000  isues  of  newspapers  and  magazines  at  the 
level  of  June  1.  1972,  and  to  require  that  any 
increase  in  the  second-class  postal  rates  over 
the  250,000-lssue  level  would  be  phased  In 
during  a  10-year  period;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  support  Senator 
Nelson's  legislation  with  its  commendable 
goals;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Cleric  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

Resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Senate.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services : 

"Rbsolution 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy  to  encourage  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  the  USS  Constitution 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

"Whereas,  USS  Constitution,  one  of  the 
first  ships  in  the  United  States  Navy,  launch- 
ed in  the  city  of  Boston  In  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  has  endured  as  living 
history  of  the  earliest  days  of  our  nation; 
and 

"Whereas,  'Old  Ironsides'  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished history  of  naval  achievements, 
breaking  the  blockade  and  the  power  of  the 
Corsairs  In  the  Mediterranean  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  three  and  gallantly  destroying 
enemy  ships  in  the  war  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  twelve  with  the  BrttLsh;  and 

"Whereas,  Once  ordered  to  be  destroyed 
but  saved  by  public  outcry  and  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes'  inspired  poem,  the  USS  Consti- 
tution has  been  restored  several  times  by  the 
contributions  and  sentiments  of  a  grateful 
public:  and 

"Whereas,  The  USS  Constitution  Museum 
Foundation  has  been  Incorporated  In  the 
city  of  Boston  to  preserve  forever  the  his- 
toric artifacts,  documents  and  paintings  re- 
lated to  this  fighting  ship  and  to  ready  her 
for  the  bicentennial  celebration  In  her  port 
city  of  Boston  In  nineteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five; now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy  to  encourage  the  preser- 
vation and  maintenance  in  Boeton  of  the 
world's  oldest  commissioned  naval  vessel  and 
the  fiagshlp  of  the  First  Naval  District;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Senate  Clerk 
and  Parliamentarian  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  members  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy." 

"Senate,  adopted.  May  3.  1973." 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
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"Resolutions 


"memorializing  the  congress  of  the  united 

states    to    enact    legislation    that    will 

curb  the  decline  of  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry in  massachusetts 

"Whereas,  The  shipbuilding  industry  is  a 
major  element  of  the  Massachusetts  econ- 
omy: and 

"Whereas.  There  are  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens now  employed  In  the  shipbuilding- 
Industry  In  Massachusetts;   and 

"Whereas,  The  plight  and  economic  well- 
being  of  thousands  of  employees,  their  fami- 
lies and  related  Industries  depend  on  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry in  Massachusetts;  and 

"Whereas.  The  shipbuilding  industry,  lo- 
cated In  the  city  of  Qulncy,  Is  currently  ex- 
periencing difficult  times,  loss  of  Jobs  and  a 
decline  in  governmental  contracts;  and 

"Whereas,  Hundreds  of  employees  in  the 
ship  Industry  have  had  and  will  have  their 
Jobs  termJnated;  and 

"Whereas,  A  decline  in  the  shipbuilding 
Industry  in  Massachusetts  will  adversely  af- 
fect the  entire  economy  of  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  their  families; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  respectfully 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact,  legislation  that  will  curt)  the  decline 
In  the  shipbuilding  Industry  In  Massachu- 
setts and  will  stabilize,  promote  and  Insure 
the  continued  existence  and  prosperity  of 
said  shipbuilding  Industry:  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Comomnwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  members  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  May 
14,  1973. 

"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence.  May  17, 
1973." 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

"Resolutions 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  any  closure  of  'he  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  In 
the  Brighton  District  of  the  city  of  Boston 

"Whereas,  The  Country's  fourth  oldest 
hospital,  and  the  first  in  New  England,  was 
founded  at  Castle  Island  In  Boston  Harbor 
in  1799  as  the  Boston  Marine  Hospital  and 
evolved  over  the  years  Into  the  U.S.  Oepart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser\'lce  Hos- 
pital located  since  1940  at  Brighton;  and 

"Whereas,  The  present  190  bed  aospitel 
with  some  300  federal  civil  service  employees 
Is  part  of  the  extensive  Federal  Health  Pro- 
gram research  and  medical  teaching  Institute 
which  provides  medical  care  for  federal  bene- 
ficiaries which  Include  active  duty  and  re- 
tired Uniformed  Service  personnel  and  their 
dependents  and  employees  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  Job-related  conditions:  and 

"Whereas,  For  the  past  few  years  the  con- 
tinued rumor  and  threat  that  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  will  terminate  the  federal  spon- 
sored USPHS  Hospital  system  has  caused 
constant  worry  and  uncertainty  to  'he  em- 
ployess  and  the  numerous  local  active  and 
retired  Uniformed  Services  personnel  and 
their  dependents  who  have  a  need  for  medi- 
cal, dental,  surgical  and  ophthalmologlcal 
assistance:  and 

"Whereas,  Its  closure  would  put  an  added 
strain  on  the  overcrowded  and  understaffed 
VA  hospitals  at  West  Roxbury,  Jamaica  Plain, 
the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital  and  the  Soldiers' 
Home;  and 


"Whereas,  The  transfer  of  the  federal  fa- 
cility to  any  private  hospital  system  would 
only  add  more  unneeded  beds  to  the  ever 
soaring  patient  cost;  and 

"Whereas,  The  average  per  diem  cost  of  a 
USPHS  Hospital  Is  $65-$70,  which  includes 
everything  from  doctors'  salaries  and  lab- 
oratory tests  to  X-rays  and  drugs;  and  the 
dally  charge  In  a  tjT)lcal  civilian  hospital 
Is  $90-$lI5  for  room  and  board  alone;  thus, 
closing  the  USPHS  Hospital  system  would 
cost  taxpayers  more  rather  than  less;  and 

"Whereas,  In  1971  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  stated  "There  Is  no 
question  that  the  Public  Service  Act  rep- 
resents the  Congressional  Intent  that  a  hos- 
pital system  be  operated  and  maintained  by 
the  service";    now,  therefore,  be   it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppose  any 
impending  closure  of  the  USPHS  Hospital 
system  now  and  In  the  future;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof    from    the    Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"RESOLtmoN  No.   6 

"A  resolution  memorializing  the  President 
and  Congress  to  provide  by  law  that  indus- 
tries may  not  move  operations  to  escape 
environmental  protection  legislation 
"Whereas,  preservation  and  protection  of 
the  environment  Is  of  great  concern  to  Mln- 
nesotans;  and 

"Whereas,  preservation  and  protection  of 
the  environment  Is  a  legitimate  state  con- 
cern; and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
other  states  have  enacted  laws  and  regula- 
tions designed  to  preserve  and  protect  their 
environment;  and 

"Whereas,  some  industries  have  either  left 
the  State  of  Minnesota  or  threatened  to 
leave  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  avoid  com- 
pliance with  these  laws;  and 

"Whereas,  preservation  and  protection  of 
the  environment  Is  a  national  problem;  and 
"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  has 
enacted  laws  such  as  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1970  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  to 
provide  Uniform  national  standards  for  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  the  environment; 
now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  the  United  States 
Congress  act  to  Insure  enforcement  of  the 
laws  described  above  and  enact  additional 
laws  to  reduce  Incentives  to  industries  to 
move  from  states  to  avoid  compliance  with 
reasonable  standards  designed  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  environment  of  the  states. 
"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Minnesota  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"Resolution  No.  8 
"A  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  fur- 
ther    restrict     deductions     for     'tax     loss 
farming' 

"Whereas,  the  federal  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  recognized  the  serious  problem  of  'tax 
loss  farming'  and  the  consequent  distortions 
In  the  farm  economy  and  unfair  competitive 
effects;  and 


"Whereas,  'tax  loss  farming'  continues  to 
be  a  problem  although  an  effective  method 
to  control  it  was  begun  by  the  federal  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969;   now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved,  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Minnesota  that  the  federal  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  t»e  amended  so  that  tax- 
payers required  to  maintain  an  excess  de- 
ductions account  because  of  farm  operations 
be  required  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
account  if  their  nonfarm  adjusted  gross  in- 
come exceeds  $25,000  and  their  farm  net  loss 
exceeds  $10,000. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Minnesota  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  chair- 
men of  the  committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees on  Finance  and  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Minnesota  Representatives  and  Senators 
In  Congress." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  38 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
provide  that  the  State  of  Nevada  may  ob- 
tain surplus  military  equipment  for  use  In 
vocational  education  programs. 
"Whereas,  The  education  of  Nevada's  youth 
In  vocational  skills  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  citizens  of  this  state;  and 

"Whereas,  Budgetary  problems  on  the  state 
and  local  levels  of  government  prohibit  Ne- 
vada from  funding  vocational  education  pro- 
grams to  the  optimum  extent  desired:  and 
"Whereas.  As  a  result  of  the  diminishing 
efforts  in  the  Vietnam  War  there  exists  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  of  surplus  military  equip- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  Much  of  this  equipment  may  be 
scrapped  or  sold  to  commercial  interests  at 
a  fraction  of  its  actual  value:  now.  therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Seitate 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  Nevada  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  surplus  mllltarv  equipment 
located  in  Nevada  for  vocational  education 
programs  offered  by  educational  institutions 
within  this  state:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  such  legislation  provide 
that  the  State  of  Nevada  or  any  of  Its  agen- 
cies have  an  opportunity  to  "bid  on  such 
equipment  prior  to  the  solicitation  of  offers 
from  commercial  interests  bv  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legisla- 
tive counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  all  members  of  the  Nevada 
congressional  de;egatlon:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs; 

"Assembly    Joint   Resolution   No.    19 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
repeal  certain  parts  of  the  1934  Gold  Re- 
serve Act 

"Whereas.  United  States  citizens  have  been 
forbidden  since  1934  from  owning  gold  by  an 
Act  of  Congress;  and 

"Whereas.  The  1934  Gold  Reser\e  Act  no 
longer  furthers  any  compelling  governmental 
Interest;  and 

"Whereas.  Citizens  In  ever-Increasing  num- 
bers demand  the  rights  and  prlvUeges  of 
owning  and  enjoying  gold;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 
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"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Nevada  respectfully  me- 
morializes Congress  to  repeal  those  sections 
of  the  1934  Gold  Reserve  Act  which  prohibit 
private  ownership  of  gold;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  members  of  the  Nevada 
congressional  delegation." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  35 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 

enact  federal  legislation  restricting  states 

from  withholding  Income  tax  of  nonresi- 
dents 

"Whereas,  In  1970  Congress  adopted  P.L. 
91-569  requiring  employers  to  withhold  In- 
come taxes  from  wages  of  employees  engaged 
In  Interstate  transportation  for  any  state 
wherein  more  than  50  p>ercent  of  the  em- 
ployee's employed  travel  occurs,  regardless 
of  the  domicile  of  the  employee;  and 

"Whereas,  The  state  of  California  Inau- 
gurated Income  tax  withholding  effective 
January  1.  1972:  and 

"Whereas,  Numerous  Nevada  residents 
are  employed  In  interstate  travel  into  Cali- 
fornia and  have  as  much  as  90  percent  of 
their  employed  travel  occurring  in  Cali- 
fornia: and 

"Whereas,  California  Is  now  requiring 
Nevada-based  employers  to  withhold  Income 
tax  from  the  wages  of  such  employees,  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  of  employed  travel 
occurring  in  California,  under  threat  of 
making  the  employer  responsible  for  any 
withholding  of  taxes  which  are  not  with- 
held: and 

"Whereas,  the  withholding  of  California 
income  taxes  from  Nevada  residents  presents 
an  unfair  and  discriminatory  burden  on  em- 
ployees who  receive  no  benefit  from  the  taxes 
paid  to  California;  no*',  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  Congress 
Is  hereby  memorialized  to  enact  federal  leg- 
islation prohibiting  states  from  withholding 
income  tax  from  nonresidents:  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  all  members  of  the  Nevada  congressional 
delegation;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  26 

"Senate  Joint  resolution — memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  leg- 
islation concerning  the  encouragement  of 
recycling  and  shipment  of  recycled  mate- 
rial. 

"Whereas,  the  57th  session  of  the  Nevada 
legislature  recognizes  the  need  for  greater 
utilization  of  recycled  metals  and  other  re- 
cycled materials  and  products;   and 

"Whereas,  Such  utilization  of  recycled 
metals  and  other  recycled  materials  and  prod- 
ucts would  substantially  alleviate  the  con- 
sequent solid  waste  problem  critically  affect- 
ing our  environment  and  burdening  our 
rapidly  depleting  natural  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  Economic  and  tax  incentives  at- 
tached to  the  shipment  of  recyclable  metals 
and  other  materials  and  to  the  purchase  and 
amortization  of  solid  waste  recycling  facili- 
ties would  provide  for  significant  progress 
toward  greater  utilization  of  recycled  metals 
and  other  recycled  materials  and  products: 
now,  therefore,  be  It 


"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  U  hereby  memo- 
rialized to  adopt  legislation  embodying  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  15770  of  the  92d  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  will  provide  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
courEige  the  utilization  of  recycled  solid 
waste  materials  to  offset  existing  Income  tax 
advantages  which  promote  further  depletion 
of  virgin  natural  resources  and  to  embody 
provisions  for  direct  economic  Incentives  for 
the  shipment  of  recyclable  materials  which, 
while  recognizing  the  competitive  input  In 
production  between  scrap  metals  and  other 
materials  and  virgin  materials,  would  result 
In  the  elimination  of  the  existing  shipping 
rate  differential  between  recyclable  metals 
and  other  materials  and  virgin  materials; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  members  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  become  ef- 
fective upon  passage  and  approval. ' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  REsoLtrriON  No.  47 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  concerning  casino  dealers' 
tip  Income 

"Whereas,  The  dealers  in  Nevada's  gaming 
Industry  are  employed  in  a  unique  trade; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  tip  income  of  such  dealers 
Is  of  a  nature  requiring  special  recognition 
and  consideration  by  the  Internal  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  extending 
special  recognition  and  consideration  to  the 
unique  features  of  casino  dealers'  tip  in- 
come; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  federal  law  be  amended  to 
provide  that  the  tips  tendered  to  casino 
dealers  be  construed  as  gifts;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That,  In  the  event  the  recog- 
nition of  such  tips  as  gifts  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, such  tips  be  considered  wages  to  which 
full  social  security,  state  unemployment  and 
Industrial  Insurance  Iseneflts  shall  apply  and 
recognition  of  which  shall  be  required  by  of- 
ficials processing  Veterans'  Administration 
and  Federal  Housing  Administration  loan 
applications;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  regulations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  set  forth  specific  guidelines 
for  computation  of  dealers'  tip  Income,  giv- 
ing consideration  to  fluctuations  in  the  deal- 
ers' hours  of  employment  as  well  as  the 
seasons  of  the  year;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  all  members  of  the  Nevada  congres- 
sional delegation." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Assembly   Joint   Resolution   No.  37 
"Joint    resolution — memorializing    Congress 

to  repeal  26  U.S.C.  §  4401  et  seq.,  thereby 

repealing   federal   taxes   on   certain   forms 

of  wagering 

"Whereas,  The  gaming  Industry  is  an  Im- 
portant and  lawful  segment  of  Nevada's  econ- 
omy: and 


"Whereas,  The  wagering  taxes  Imposed  by 
26  use.  §  4401  et  seq.  places  a  significant 
burden  on  legitimate  wagering  establish- 
ments in  states  where  gaming  is  legal  by 
persuading  some  persons  to  patronize  Illegal 
establishments  which  do  not  collect  the  10 
percent  tax;  and 

"Whereas,  The  economy  and  tax  base  in 
Nevada  suffers  when  legal  gaming  establish- 
ments lose  business  to  Illegal  establishments; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  states  to  repeal  26  U.S.C.  i  4401  et  seq., 
thereby  eliminating  the  federal  tax  on  certain 
forms  of  wagering;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  all  members  of  the  Nevada  congres- 
sional delegation;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution   No.  41 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 

amend  5  U.S.C.  S  6103  to  provide  that  Vet- 
erans'  Day    will    again    be   celebrated   on 

November  1 1 

"Whereas,  The  celebration  of  Veterans'  Day 
on  November  11  had  become  an  American 
tradition  practiced  for  45  years;   and 

"Whereas,  The  significance  of  November  11 
as  a  day  to  honor  all  men  and  women  who 
have  served  America  in  its  armed  forces  Is 
deeply  ingrained  Into  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all  Americans;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  5  U.S.C.  §  6103  to  provide 
that  Veterans'  Day  will  again  be  celebrated 
on  November  11;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  all  members  of  the  Nevada  congres- 
sional delegation;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  REsoLirriON  No.  7 
"  'Requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  United 
States  Constitution  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  particular  public 
schools  on  account  of  race,  religion,  color 
or  national  origin 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That,  pur- 
suant to  Article  V  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, the  legUlature  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada hereby  makes  application  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  call  a  consti- 
tutional convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing the  following  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States: 
"  'Ajsticle  — 

"  'No  student  shall  be  assigned  to  nor  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  particular  public  school 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
origin;'  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  application  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  constitutes 
a  continuing  application  In  accordance  with 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  until  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  legls- 
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laturea  of  the  several  states  have  made  simi- 
lar applications  pursuant  to  Article  V. 

"If  Congress  proposes  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  identical  with  that  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  before  January  1, 
1974,  this  application  for  a  state  applica- 
tion shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force  or  ef- 
fect; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  since  this  method  of  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  has 
never  been  completed  to  the  point  of  calling 
a  convention  and  no  interpretation  of  the 
power  of  the  states  In  the  exercise  of  this 
right  has  ever  been  made  by  any  court  or  any 
qualified  tribunal,  If  there  be  such,  and  since 
the  exercise  of  the  power  Is  a  matter  of  basic 
sovereign  rights  and  the  Interpretation  there- 
of Is  primarily  In  the  sovereign  government 
making  such  exercise  and  since  the  power 
to  use  such  right  In  full  also  carries  the 
power  to  use  such  right  in  part  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Nevada  interprets  Article 
V  to  mean  that  If  two-thirds  of  the  states 
make  application  for  a  convention  to  propose 
an  identical  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
for  ratification  with  a  limitation  that  such 
amendment  be  the  only  matter  before  it,  that 
such  convention  would  have  power  only  to 
propKJse  the  specified  amendment  and  would 
be  limited  to  such  proposal  and  would  not 
have  power  to  vary  the  text  thereof  nor 
would  It  have  power  to  propose  other  amend- 
ments on  the  same  or  different  propositions; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
legislative  counsel  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  Congress  from 
this  state  and  to  each  house  of  each  state 
legislature  In  the  United  States;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  42 
"Memorializing  Congress  to  extend  and  in- 
crease federal  funding  for  veterans'  nurs- 
ing homes 

"Whereas,  The  need  for  veterans'  nursing 
homes  is  particularly  acute  in  the  wake  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  veterans'  nursing  homes 
cannot  feasibly  be  constructed  and  operated 
without  the  assistance  of  federal  funds;  and 

"Whereas,  Senate  Bill  59,  currently  pending 
before  Congress,  will  extend  P.L.  88-450 
funding  for  veterans'  nursing  homes  as  well 
as  increase  the  amount  of  such  funding; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  and 
President  of  the  United  States  to  approve 
Senate  Bill  59  of  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  all  members  of 
the  Nevada  congressional  delegation.  Sena- 
tor Vance  Hartke  and  Representative  Wil- 
liam J.  Dorn." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolttiton   No.   13 

"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  not  to  rebuild  North  Vietnam 

"Whereas.  The  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  have  given  strong  support  for 
the  actions  taken  by  the  various  administra- 


tions in  prosecuting  the  conflict  in  Vietnam; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  numerous  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Granite  State  have  actively  par- 
ticipated in  this  conflict  as  members  of  our 
armed  forces;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  of  these  native  sons  and 
daughters  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  along 
with  their  numerous  comrades-in-arms  from 
throughout  the  United  States  as  well  as  those 
who  shall  bear  the  permanent  scars  of  this 
confilct  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  In  their 
valiant  and  courageous  efforts  to  secure  and 
maintain  freedom  for  their  South  Viet- 
namese allies;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  government 
Is  under  neither  a  legal  nor  moral  obliga- 
tion to  render  financial  or  other  assistance 
to  a  former  military  enemy;  Now  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  with  the  Sen- 
ate concurring,  that  this  legislature  respect- 
fully petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  deny  any  financial  or  material  as- 
sistance to  the  people  or  government  of 
North  Vietnam. 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved  that  the  secretary 
of  state  forward  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  members  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire delegation,  clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"H.  5419 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  for 

the  uniform  and  coordinated  observance  of 

a    year-'round    system   of   daylight   saving 

time 

"Whereas,  a  uniform  and  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  reckoning  time  throughout  the  sev- 
eral states  Is  convenient  and  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  carrying  on  of  Inter- 
state   commerce;    and 

"Whereas,  By  the  "Uniform  time  act  of 
1966"  (PX.  89-387;  U.S.C.  15  section  260  et 
seq.).  Congress  provided  for  such  a  uniform 
and  coordinated  system,  including  the  ob- 
servance of  Daylight  Saving  Time  (except  in 
those  states  which  by  law  omit  such  observ- 
ance) during  the  summer  months,  from  2:00 
A.M.  on  the  last  Sunday  of  April  until  2:00 
A.M.  on  the  last  Sunday  of  October  of  each 
year;  and 

"Whereas,  The  benefits  of  Daylight  Saving 
Time,  In  providing  an  extension  of  natural 
light  Into  the  evening  hours,  have  been  al- 
most universally  acknowledged,  not  only  In 
the  United  States,  but  also  In  many  foreign 
nations,  some  of  which  currently  observe  It 
on  a  year-'round  basis;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  return  each  fall  to  Stand- 
ard Time,  whereby  winter  sunset  occurs  at 
5:00  P.M.  and  earlier  In  most  latitudes  of  the 
United  States,  causes  an  undesirable  en- 
croachment of  darkness  upon  the  latter  part 
of  the  active  day,  requiring  an  unnecesscu-y 
and  undesirable  drain  upon  valuable  and  In- 
creealngly  scarce  power  resources  to  supply 
artificial  light,  creating  conditions  hazard- 
ous to  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  during 
a  peak  travel  period,  and  offering  unduly 
propitious  conditions  for  violent  and  pred- 
atory criminal  acts  upon  the  streets  and 
thoroughfares  of  many  urban  areas;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  value  of  Daylight  Saving 
Time  as  a  conservation  measure,  reducing  the 
consumption  of  fuel  for  power  generation 
(and  the  concomitant  effusion  of  pollutants) , 
was  recognized  by  the  Congress  in  providing 
for  year-'round  observance  of  this  time 
reckoning  during  the  war  emergency  period 
from  February,  1942,  to  October,  1945;  and 

"Whereas,  Urgent  current  needs  for  con- 
servation of  energy  sources,  control  of  pollu- 
tion, deterrence  of  street  crime  and  reduction 


of  the  human  suffering  and  property  damage 
due  to  accidents  combine  to  support  the 
advisability  of  a  permanent  year-'round 
advance  in  the  system  of  time  reckoning; 
and 

"Whereas,  Resolutions  substantially  iden- 
tical to  this  have  been  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral states  comprised.  In  whole  or  In  part.  In 
the  Eastern  Time  Zone,  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  and  encouraging  a  uniform  ex- 
pression and  representation  to  the  Congress 
by  the  said  states  acting  In  concert;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  house  of  representa- 
tives memorializes  congress  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  for  the  uniform  and  co- 
ordinated observance  of  a  year-'round  system 
of  Daylight  Saving  Time;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
delegation  In  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"H.J.R.  No.  26 
"A  joint  resolution  of  the  40th  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  pass  legislation  to 
return  to  the  states  a  portion  of  the  fed- 
eral user  charges  fiowing  Into  the  aviation 
trust  fund 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  a 
vital  interest  In  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional air  transportation  system  and  to  this 
end  has  concentrated  its  efforts  In  airport 
development  In  the  major  metropolitan  areas 
of  our  nation,  which  airports  serve  the  na- 
tional and  International  traveler; 

"Whereas,  state  government  has  a  major 
responsibility  for  developing  a  state  system 
of  multi-sized  airports  which  will  comple- 
ment and  Include  the  national  system  and 
bring  air  service  to  all  citizens  of  our  na- 
tion; 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has 
levied  user  taxes  of  such  magnitude  on  the 
aviation  public  as  to  preempt  the  field  in 
taxation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  national  policy  has  been  es- 
tablished as  being  one  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  small  cities  and  towns  of 
this  nation  and  to  avoid  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  continued  urban  concentra- 
tion. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Utah  that  Congress  is 
requested  to  find  the  proper  avenue  and  pass 
the  necessary  legislation  to  assure  that  the 
funds  amassed  by  aviation  user  taxes  on  the 
federal  level  be  returned  in  part  to  the  state 
on  an  equitable  and  proportionate  btisis  so 
as  to  allow  the  states  themselves  to  provide 
and  maintain  their  share  of  the  total  air 
transportation  system. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Utah  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Utah." 

A  resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

"SR.  165 
"Resolution  to  direct  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  request  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  reconsider  the  decision  of 
eliminating  the  program  known  as  "Rural 
Environmental  Assistance  Program" 

"statement  of  motives 
"The  program  known  as  "Rural  Environ- 
mental Assistance  Program"  was  made  exten- 
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slve  to  Puerto  Rico  In  1936,  then  known  as  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  and  has 
been  implemented  by  the  federal  agricultural 
conservation  and  stabilization  service. 

"This  program  provides  Incentives  for  the 
following  practices,  planting  of  greenbelts  for 
protection  against  erosion;  planting  of  trees. 
Improvement  of  pasture  lands  through  fer- 
tilization, establishment  of  pools,  water  facil- 
ities such  as  tubeworks,  tanks,  troughs,  re- 
organization of  the  irrigation  system,  plant- 
ing of  pasture  in  lands  with  an  accelerated 
erosion,  oxidation  pools  and  construction  of 
stone  gates. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  this  program  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  farmers  have  been  benefited 
with  the  amount  of  thirty  (30)   million  dol- 
lars, a  decisive  element,  not  only  In  the  de- 
velopment   of    the   Livestock    Industry,    but 
also   in  soil,   water,   and   forest  conservation 
which  are  of  a  far-reaching  Importance  for 
the  life  and  development  of  our  country. 
"Be  It  resolved  by  this  honorable  Legislative 
Body,  to  address  to  the  honorable  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  honorable 
Congress  of  our  Nation: 

"Section  1.  To  express  In  the  name  of  the 
People  of  Puerto  Rico  our  concern  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Incentives  offered  under  the 
program  known  as  "Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  Program". 

"Section  2.  To  request  from  him  to  recon- 
sider his  decision  so  that  Puerto  Rico  may 
continue  receiving  the  incentives  from  the 
program  in  question." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of  Lom- 
poc.  Calif.,  relating  to  the  supplemental  wa- 
tershed work  plan — San  Mlguellto  Subwater- 
shed,  Santa  Ynez  River  Flood  Prevention 
project.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  county  legis- 
lature of  Suffolk  County,  N.Y..  praying  for 
the  restoration  of  the  complete  operating 
budget  of  the  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tories Associated  University,  Inc.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Caddo  Parish 
Police  Jury.  Shreveport,  La.,  objecting  to  the 
proposal  of  rebuilding  North  Vietnam.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A  proclamation  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Black  African 
American  Peoples.  Portland.  Oreg.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  The  American 
Legion,  urging  the  appointment  of  a  perma- 
nent Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary-. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Philosophy  of 
Education  Society.  New  Orleans.  La.,  prav- 
Ing  for  amnesty  for  certain  persons.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Sierra  College, 
Rocklln.  Calif.,  relating  to  appointments  to 
certain  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  posi- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Fremont-Neward  Community  College 
District.  Fremont.  Calif.,  relating  to  appoint- 
ments to  certain  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare positions.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  leelslatlon  relating  to  the  disposal 
of  certain  wastes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Municipal  Clerks,  Pasadena. 
Calif.,  relating  to  preservation  of  the  election 
system.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council,  Hartford,  Conn.,  praying  for  a 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
Genocide.  Ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TowEH.  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
Packwood)  : 
S.  1890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to  extend 
for  4  years  the  period  within  which  the  Bank 
Is  authorized  to  exercise  its  fimctlons,  to 
Increase  the  Banks  loan,  guarantee  and  In- 
surance authority,  to  clarify  its  authority  to 
maintain  fractional  reserves  for  Insurance 
and  guarantees,  and  to  amend  the  National 
Bank  Act  to  exclude  from  the  limitations 
on  outstanding  indebtedness  of  national 
banks  liabilities  incurred  In  borrowing  from 
the  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request): 
S.  1891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  make 
unlawful  certain  property  tax  assessments  of 
transportation  property  of  common  or  con- 
tract carriers,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request)  : 
S.  1892.  A  bill  to  designate  a  network  of 
essential  rail  lines:  to  require  minimum 
standards  of  maintenance  on  such  lines:  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  rail  lines;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton  )    ( by  request )  : 
S.  1893.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  rail  system  in  the  Northeast; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1894.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920.  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  certain  leases. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   SCOTT  of   Pennsylvania    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Toweb,  and  Mr.  Chans- 
ton)   (by  request)  : 
S.  1895.  A  bill  to  regulate  which  State  may 
escheat  or  take  custody  of  certain  intangi- 
ble   abandoned    property.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BURDICK  )  : 

S.  1896.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feasibility  study 
of  the  Apple  Creek  Unit.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inter!,  r  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) : 
S.  1897.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  transfer  of  all  Naval  Weapons 
Range  Activities  from  the  Islands  of  Culebra 
to  the  islands  of  Desecheo  and  Monlto  not 
later  than  July  1.  1975.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1898.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
absentee  voting  matter  free  of  postage.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
Mr.  Packwood  >  : 
S.  1890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  ex- 


tend for  4  years  the  period  within  which 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise  its 
functions,  to  increase  the  Bank's  loan, 
guarantee  and  insurance  authority,  to 
clarify  its  authority  to  maintain  frac- 
tional reserves  for  insurance  and  guar- 
antees, and  to  amend  the  National  Bank 
Act  to  exclude  from  the  limitations  on 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  national 
banks  liabilities  incurred  in  borrowing 
from  the  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  myself.  Senator  Tower, 
Senator  Stevenson,  and  Senator  Pack- 
wood  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export -Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  extend 
for  4  years  the  period  within  which  the 
Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions, to  increase  the  Bank's  loan,  guar- 
antee and  insurance  authority,  to  clarify 
its  authority  to  maintain  fractional  re- 
serves for  insurance  and  guarantees,  and 
to  amend  the  National  Bank  Act  to  ex- 
clude from  the  limitations  on  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  of  national  banks  lia- 
bilities incurred  in  borrowing  from  the 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  is  being 
introduced  has  been  recommended  to  us 
by  the  President  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal from  the  President  of  the  Bank  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  In  addition,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  a  section-by-section 
summary  of  the  proposed  legislation  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  following  the 
letter  from  the  Bank  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank 

OF    THE    UNFTED    StaTES. 

Washington,  DC.  May  16.  1973. 

The  PRESroENT  OF  THE  SENATE, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  of 
submitting  herewith  a  draft  of  legislation 
"To  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  four  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  U  author- 
ized to  exercise  its  function,  to  Increase  the 
Bank's  loan,  guarantee  and  Insurance  au- 
thority, to  clarify  its  authority  to  maintain 
fractional  reserves  for  insurance  and  guar- 
antees, and  to  amend  the  National  Bank  Act 
to  exclude  from  the  limitations  on  outstand- 
ing Indebtedness  of  national  banks  liabilities 
incurred  In  borrowing  from  the  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend  the 
Export -Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  635  and  following)  to  (1)  extend 
the  life  of  the  Bank  from  Its  present  exptrv 
date  of  June  30.  1974  to  June  30.  197B:  (2) 
Increase  the  Bank's  commitment  authority 
from  the  present  statutory  ceiling  of  $20 
billion  to  $30  billion;  (3)  clarity  the  Act  by 
Including  the  Bank's  authority  to  Issue  In- 
surance, coinsurance  and  reinsurance  In  the 
section  of  the  Act  which  specifically  enumer- 
ates its  powers:  (4)  inrrease  the  limitation 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  guarantees  and 
Insurance  which  the  Bank  may  charge 
against  its  total  commitment  authority  on  a 
fractional  reserve  basis  from  the  present  ceil- 
ing of  $10  billion  to  $20  billion;  and  (5)  per- 
mit the  Bank  In  certain  circumstances  to 
obtain  printing  services  directly  from  com- 
mercial printers.  The  proposal  also  would 
amend  the  National  Bank  Act  (Section  5202 
of  the  Revised  Statutes:  12  U.S.C.  82)  to  per- 
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mlt  borrowings  from  Exlmbank  by  national 
banks  to  be  excepted  from  the  limitation  on 
aggregate  Indebtedness  which  may  be  In- 
curred by  national  banks  under  that  Act. 

The  need  to  increase  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  loan,  guarantee  and  Insurance  au- 
thority at  this  time  results  from  the  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  Bank's  activity  under 
all  of  Its  programs  over  the  past  few  years 
and  the  additional  Increase  In  business  pro- 
jected through  the  next  several  years. 

Exlmbank's  budget  estimates  through  fis- 
cal year  1974.  Its  preliminary  conunltments 
outstanding  In  support  of  potential  U.S.  ex- 
port sales  and  preliminary  commitment  ap- 
plications pending,  8ind  its  Identification  of 
potential  new  U.S.  export  bvislness  which 
may  require  support  from  the  Bank  over  the 
next  few  years  Indicate  clearly  the  necessity 
for  increasing  the  Bank's  present  $20  bil- 
lion commitment  authority  prior  to  June  30. 
1974,  when  the  Bank's  statutory  life  and 
commitment  authority  expire.  The  Bank's 
budget  estimates  for  FY  1974  Indicate  that 
total  charges  against  authority  will  reach 
$20,414,893,000  at  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year. 
Similarly,  those  budget  estimates  Indicate 
charges  against  the  Bank's  present  $10  bil- 
lion statutory  limitation  on  guarantees  and 
insurance  which  may  be  chargeable  on  a 
fractional  charge  basis  to  be  $9,829,390,000  by 
the  end  of  FY  1974. 

The  bill  proposes  an  Increase  In  the  over- 
all commitment  authority  to  $30  billion  and 
an  Increase  to  $20  billion  In  the  statutory 
limitation  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  guar- 
antees and  Insurance  which  may  be  charge- 
able on  a  fractional  reserve  basis  agaln-it  that 
commitment  authority. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  extend  the 
statutory  life  of  the  Bank  for  four  years  from 
its  present  expiry  date  of  June  30.  1974  to 
June  30,  1978.  It  Is  deemed  advisable  to  pro- 
vide a  four  year  life  span  for  the  Bank  so 
that  Its  expiry  date  would  fall  In  the  second 
session  of  a  Congress,  thus  permitting  suf- 
ficient time  for  that  Congress  to  review  the 
Bank's  activities  and  express  Its  Intent  for 
continued  operation  of  the  agency.  It  pro- 
vides, further,  authority  for  the  Bank  to  con- 
tract directly  for  private  printing  services 
where  necessary  to  obtain  specialized  or 
timely  publications  and  materials  necessary 
to  its  functions  without  regard  to  present 
statutory  requirements  that  such  printing 
services  must  be  arranged  through  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office. 

The  proposed  bill  would  also  amend  the 
National  Bank  Act  to  permit  national  banks 
to  exclude  borrowings  from  Exlmbank  from 
their  aggregate  indebtedness  permitted  un- 
der that  Act.  This  authority  Is  needed  to  fa- 
cilitate use  by  national  banks  of  Exlmbank's 
discount  loan  program  and  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional exemption  to  several  already  con- 
tained In  that  Act.  We  understand  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is  In  sympathy 
with  and  will  support  legislation  to  permit 
this  additional  exception. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  the  Bank  with  the  resources 
It  needs  to  accomplish  Its  objective  as  set 
forth  In  Its  basic  charter  and  repeatedly  con- 
firmed by  Congress  through  prior  amend- 
ments to  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act.  This 
legislation  will  not  require  any  appropriated 
funds  yet  will  facilitate  the  necessary  In- 
creases in  export  financing  In  amounts  and 
flexibility  necessary  to  meet  competition 
from  other  exporting  countries  and  will  al- 
low the  Bank  to  further  assist  In  a  reversal 
of  the  current  trade  deficit,  ~ 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that  enactment   of  this  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  cf  the 
Administration. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  Kearns. 
•  Section-Bt-Section  Summary  op  S.  1890 

Section  1(a) .  Enumeration  of  powers  of  the 
Bank:  Amends  Section  2(a)(1)    of  the  Ex- 


port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended, 
which  section  sets  forth  the  general  objects, 
purpwses  and  powers  of  the  Bank,  to  Include 
the  specific  power  to  "Insure,  colnsure  and 
reinsure"  In  that  section.  Although  this 
power  presently  is  Implied  In  the  general 
enabling  powers  contained  In  this  section  as 
well  as  specifically  authorized  In  Section  2(c) 
(1)  of  the  Act,  this  amendment  will  clarify 
that  authority  by  Including  it  within  the 
powers  specifically  enumerated  In  this 
section. 

Section  1(b).  Publication  of  documents: 
Amends  Section  2(a)(1)  of  that  Act  to  em- 
power the  Bank  to  arrange  for  publication 
of  documents,  reports,  contracts  and  other 
materials  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  Its 
business  without  regard  to  any  other  statu- 
tory provisions  requiring  that  such  printing 
be  accomplished  through  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Section  1(c).  Guarantees  and  Insurance: 
Amends  Section  2(c)  (1)  of  that  Act  to  clar- 
ify the  Bank's  authority  to  maintain  frac- 
tional reserves  for  guarantees  and  Insurance 
and  Increases  the  limitation  on  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  guarantees  and  insur- 
ance which  can  be  charged  on  a  fractional 
reserve  basis  against  the  total  commitment 
authority  contained  In  Section  7  of  the  Act 
from  the  present  ceUlng  of  $10  billion  to 
$20  billion. 

Section  1(d).  Increase  in  the  Bank's  com- 
mitment authority:  Amends  Section  7  of  that 
Act  to  Increase  the  aggregate  amount  of 
loans,  guarantees  and  Insurance  which  the 
Bank  can  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
from  the  present  limitation  of  $20  billion  to 
$30  billion. 

Section  1(e).  Extension  of  the  Bank's  life: 
Amends  Section  8  of  that  Act  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Bank  from  Its  present  expiry  date 
of  June  30,  1974  to  June  30,  1978.  This  ex- 
tension of  time  during  which  the  Bank  may 
continue  to  exercise  Its  function  Is  In  accord 
with  past  practice  of  providing  the  Bank  with 
a  multi-year  operating  period  to  correspond 
with  the  increase  In  Its  commitment  au- 
thority provided  in  Section  1(d)  of  this  bill 
to  enable  It  to  provide  continuing  export 
support. 

Section  2.  Exemption  of  borrowings  from 
the  Bank  from  limitation  on  aggregate  in- 
debtedness of  national  banks:  Amends  Sec- 
tion 5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C. 
82)  to  permit  national  banks  to  exclude  bor- 
rowings from  the  Export-Import  Bank  from 
the  limitation  on  their  aggregate  Indebted- 
ness permitted  under  the  National  Bank  Act. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)   (by  request)  : 

S.  1891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to 
make  unlawful  certain  property  tax  as- 
sessments of  transpxjrtation  property  of 
common  or  contract  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to 
make  unlawful  certain  property  tax  as- 
sessments of  transportation  property  of 
common  or  contract  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1891 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  In- 
terstate   Commerce    Act,    as    amended.     Is 


amended  by  inserting  after  section  26  of  part 
I  a  new  section  27  as  follows: 

"Sec.  27.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202(b),  the  following  action 
by  any  State,  or  subdivision  or  agency  there- 
of, whether  such  action  be  taken  pursuant 
to  a  constitutional  provision,  statute,  or  ad- 
ministrative order  or  practice,  or  otherwise, 
is  hereby  declared  to  constitute  an  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust  discrimination  against 
and  an  undue  burden  upon  interstate  com- 
merce and  Is  hereby  forbidden  and  declared 
to  be  unlawrful: 

"(1)  the  assessment  (but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  portion  based  on  excessive  values 
as  hereinafter  described),  for  purposes  of  a 
property  tax  levied  by  any  taxing  di.?trict.  of 
transportation  property  owned  or  used  by 
any  common  or  contract  carrier  subject  to 
economic  regulation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  part  II,  part  II,  or  part  IV 
of  this  Act  at  a  value  which  bears  a  higher 
ratio  of  the  true  market  value  of  such  trans- 
portation property  than  the  assessed  value 
of  all  other  Industrial  and  commercial  prop- 
erty in  the  Eissessment  Jurisdiction  of  any 
State  in  which  Is  Included  such  taxing  dis- 
trict and  subject  to  a  property  tax  levy  bears 
to  the  true  market  value  of  all  such  other 
commercial  and  industrial  property; 

"(2)  the  collection  of  any  tax  on  the  por- 
tion of  such  assessment  so  declared  to  be  un- 
lawful; or 

"(3)  the  collection  of  any  ad  valorem 
property  tax  on  such  transportation  property 
at  a  tax  rate  higher  than  the  tax-rate  gen- 
erally applicable  to  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial property  In  the  taxing  district. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  the  ratio  of  the 
assessed  value  of  all  other  commercial  and 
industrial  property  in  the  assessment  Juris- 
diction to  the  true  market  value  of  all  such 
other  commercial  and  industrial  property 
cannot  be  established  through  the  random- 
sampling  method  known  as  a  sales  assess- 
ment ratio  study,  conducted  In  accordance 
with  statistical  principles  applicable  to  such 
studies,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  hear- 
ing the  complaint  that  transportation  prop- 
erty has  been  or  is  being  assessed  or  taxed  in 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, then  the  court  hearing  the  complaint 
shall  hold  unlawful :  ( 1 )  assessment  of  such 
transportation  property  at  a  value  which 
bears  a  higher  ratio  to  the  true  market  value 
of  such  transportation  property  than  the 
assessed  value  of  all  other  property  In  the 
assessment  Jurisdiction  in  which  is  "included 
such  taxing  district  and  subject  to  a  prop- 
erty tax  levy  bears  to  the  true  market  value 
of  all  such  other  property:  (2)  the  collection 
of  any  tax  on  the  portion  of  such  assessment 
so  declared  to  be  unlawful:  and  (3)  the  col- 
lection of  any  ad  valorem  property  tax  on 
such  transp>ortatlon  property  at  a  tax  rate 
higher  than  the  tax  rate  generally  applicable 
to  taxable  projjerty  in  the  taxing  district. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'transportation  property' 
means  transportation  property  as  defined  in 
the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

"(2)  The  term  "assessment  Jurisdiction' 
means  a  geographical  area,  such  as  a  State 
or  a  county,  city,  or  township  within  a  State, 
which  is  a  unit  for  purposes  of  determining 
assessed  value  of  property  for  ad  valorem 
taxation. 

"(3)  The  term  'commercial  and  Industrial 
property'  means  property  devoted  to  a  com- 
mercial or  industrial  use.  provided  that  such 
term  shall  not  Include  land  used  primarily 
for  agricultural  purposes  or  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  timber. 

"(4)  The  term  "all  other  property"  means 
all  property,  real  or  personal,  other  than  land 
used  primarily  for  agricultural  purposes  or 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  gowlng  timber. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  povislons  of  sec- 
tion 1341,  title  28.  United  States  Oode.  or  of 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  anv   State,  the 
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district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction,  upon  complaint  and  after  bear- 
ing, to  Issue  such  writs  of  Injunction  or  other 
property  process,  mandatory  or  otherwise, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  restrain  any  State,  or 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  persons 
from  doing  anything  or  performing  any  act 
declared  by  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  to  be  un- 
lawful :  Provided,  however.  That  such  juris- 
diction shall  not  be  exclusive  of  that  which 
any  Federal  or  State  court  may  otherwise 
have:  And  provided  further.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive luitll  three  years  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request) : 

S.  1892.  A  bill  to  designate  a  network 
of  essential  rail  lines;  to  require  mini- 
mum standards  of  maintenance  of  such 
lines;  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
rehabilitation  of  rail  lines;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  designate  a  network  of  es- 
sential rail  lines;  to  require  minimum 
standards  of  maintenance  on  such  lines; 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  re- 
habilitation of  rail  lines:  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal  be  printed 
in  the  Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill, 
and  a  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S. 1892 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal-aid  Rail- 
road Act  of  1973". 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS,  PURPOSES,  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION 
OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  modern, 
efficient  rail  service  is  essential  to  interstate 
commerce  and  to  national  defense:  that  util- 
ization of  existing  rights-of-way  offers  eco- 
nomic environmental  advantages  In  terms 
of  land  use,  air  pollution,  noise  levels,  and 
energy  conservation;  that  railroad  tracks  and 
roadbeds  have  greatly  deteriorated  in  recent 
years,  especially  In  the  Northeast  section  of 
the  country,  resulting  in  slow  orders  and 
derailments:  that  such  deterioration  in  plant 
and  facilities  has  resulted  In  Inferior  rail- 
road transportation  for  both  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, and  the  consequent  diversion  of  traf- 
fic to  other  modes  of  transportation;  that 
rehabilitation  of  such  tracks  and  roadbeds 
will  provide  substantial  public  beneflls 
through  Improved  rail  freight  and  passenger 
service:  that  the  efficiency  and  quality  of 
railroad  service  and  the  economic  utilization 
of  the  railroad  plant  in  the  Northeast  can 
be  improved  by  coordination  and  joint  use 
by  rail  carriers  of  lines  they  do  not  own; 
that  these  measures  will  be  of  material  as- 
sistance in  restoring  viability  to  private 
raU  operations  In  the  Northeast;  and  that  to 
assure  preservation  of  essential  rail  services 
It  Is  necessary  to  designate  a  Federal-aid 
Railroad  System;  to  require  minimum  stand- 
ards on  the  rail  lines  comprising  such  Sys- 
tem: to  rehabilitate,  maintain,  and  modern- 
ize raU  lines  in  the  Northeast;  to  establish 
rights  of  access  by  rail  carriers  to  the  rail 
lines  comprising  such  System;  and  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  rehabilita- 
tion, maintenance,  and  modernization  of 
essential  rail  lines. 


The  Congress  further  finds  that  an  emer- 
gency exists,  particularly  in  the  Northeast 
region,  which  threatens  the  continuation  of 
adequate  railroad  service;  that  much  of  the 
railroad  service  In  such  region  is  performed 
by  railroads  in  reorganization  and  that  their 
continued  operation  is  vital  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  not  only  the  Northeast  region 
but  also  of  the  Nation;  that  such  railroads 
may  be  unable  to  continue  to  provide  such 
services  without  unduly  impairing  the  rights 
of  their  creditors;  that  certain  reorganiza- 
tion courts  have  under  consideration  the 
preservation  of  the  debtors'  estates  by  or- 
dering the  liquidation  of  the  railroads  in  re- 
organization subject  to  their  jurisdictions; 
and  that  the  preservation  of  adequate  rail- 
road transportation  in  the  Northeast  region 
for  the  Immediate  future  can  be  met  only 
by  emergency  measures  providing  for  the 
continuation  of  essential  railroad  services 
by  railroads  In  reorganization  and  by  the 
restructuring  of  all  railroad  services  In  the 
Northeast  region  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  essential  services  In  an 
efflclent  and  profitable  manner  under  private 
management,  thereby  facilitating  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  affected  rail  carriers. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  102.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

(a)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission; 

(b)  "lessor  railroad"  means  a  railroad  In 
reorganization,  the  lines  and  other  trans- 
portation properties  of  which  have  been 
leased  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  Sec. 
201  of  this  Act: 

(c)  "main  line"  means  all  rail  line  equip- 
ped with  two  or  more  tracks  (other  than 
passing  or  side  tracks)  or  equipped  with 
automatic  block  signals,  automatic  train 
stop  systems,  automatic  train  control  sys- 
tems, automatic  cab  signal  systems,  or  any 
system  of  centralized  traffic  control  by  which 
a  train  is  operated  In  accordance  with  signal 
Indications  without  train  orders; 

(d)  "Northeast  region"  means  the  States 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  and  Illinois;  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  those  portions  of  con- 
tiguous States  In  which  are  located  facili- 
ties owned  or  operated  by  railroads  in  re- 
organization; 

(e)  "rail  carrier"  includes  all  common  car- 
riers by  railroad  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  Sec. 
1  et  seq.) ; 

(f)  "raU  line"  includes  main  rail  track  or 
tracks;  side  tracks  and  yard  tracks  adjacent 
to  such  main  tracks;  classification  yards; 
and  station  and  terminal  tracks  and  facili- 
ties; 

(g)  "railroad  in  reorganization"  means  a 
debtor  railroad  in  reorganization  under  Sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
Sec.  205); 

(h)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation:  and 

(1)   "System"  means  the  Federal-aid  Rail- 
road System  established  by  this  Act 
TITLE    n— INTERIM    AND    EMERGENCY 
MEASURES 

LEASE  op  RAIL  PROPERTIES  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sic.  201.  (a)  Within  90  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  trustee  or  trustees 
of  any  railroad  in  reorganization,  the  major- 
ity of  whose  lines  are  located  in  the  North- 
east region,  all  owners  of  rail  lines  leased 
to  such  raUroad,  whether  ratified  or  affirmed 
or  not,  and  all  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates  of  such  railroad,  upon  authorization 
therefor  from  the  reorganization  court,  may 
tender  all  lines  and  other  transportation 
properties,  assets,  and  interests  of  such  com- 
panies to  the  United  States  for  lease  by  the 
United  States  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  three 


years.  The  trustees  or  companies  making 
such  tender  shall  at  the  same  time  agree  to 
the  operation  of  such  properties,  assets,  and 
Interests  so  tendered  and  to  all  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  Title.  Within  30  days 
of  the  receipt  of  such  tender,  the  United 
States  shall  execute  a  lease  agreement,  and 
shall  concurrently  execute  an  operating 
agreement  with  the  trustees  or  companies 
making  such  tender,  and  the  operating  agree- 
ment shall  be  executed  by  such  trustees  or 
companies  as  of  the  same  date. 

(b)  As  consideration  for  leasing  the  lines 
and  other  transportation  properties,  assets, 
and  interests  tendered  for  lease  under  this 
Section,  and  for  their  operation  by  the  lessor, 
the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  lessors 
an  amount  to  be  negotiated  between  the 
trustee  or  trustees  of  the  railroad  in  reorga- 
nization and  the  Commission,  which  amount 
shall  be  the  least  amount  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  creditors  of  such 
railroad  during  the  period  such  lease  is  in 
effect  and  to  carry  out  the  other  purposes 
of  this  Title.  The  amount  paid  by  the  United 
States  under  this  subsection  shall  be  no  more 
than  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  net  loss  suffered  by 
such  railroad,  excluding  accrual  for  taxes  and 
fixed  charges  deferred  by  the  reorganization 
court,  and  excluding  also  depreciation  ex- 
penses and  extraordinary  items  unless 
approved  by  the  Commission,  (2)  payments 
to  meet  equipment  obligations.  (3)  any  "buy- 
In"  fee  owing  under  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  Sec.  501  et  seq). 
and  (4)  capital  expenditures  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Commission  as  part  of  a 
restructuring  plan  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  Title. 

During  the  period  of  such  lease  there  shall 
be  no  further  accrual  of  real  estate  or  other 
taxes  Imposed  by  States  or  their  subdivisions 
upon  the  lines  and  other  transportation 
properties,  assets,  and  Interests  of  the  lessor 
railroad  leased  to  the  United  States. 

Accounting  terms  used  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  defined  as  In  the  Commission's  Uni- 
form System  of  Accounts  for  Railroad  Com- 
panies. 

(c)  Any  tender  by  a  railroad  In  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  lines  and  other  transportation 
property,  assets,  and  interests  for  lease  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  any  lease  and  operating  agree- 
ment shall  be  executed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  for  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  subject  to  such 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe. 

(d)  The  lease  and  operating  agreement 
shall  terminate  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
lessor  railroad  from  reorganization  proceed- 
ings under  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  or  at  the 
expiration  of  3  years  from  the  date  of  execu- 
tion of  the  lease  and  operating  agreement, 
whichever  is  the  earlier,  unless  terminated 
before  then  by  mutual  consent  of  the  lessor 
railroad  and  the  United  States. 

(e)  While  the  lease  and  operating  agree- 
ment is  in  effect,  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire prior  approval  by  itself  or  by  designated 
employees  or  agents  of  any  expenditure  or 
class  of  expenditure  by  the  lessor  railroad; 
it  may  require  performance  of  such  mainte- 
nance as  it  finds  necessary  to  preserve  the 
estate  of  the  lessor  railroad,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Its  creditors,  and  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  reasonably  adequate  rail  trans- 
portation service;  it  may  place  upon  the  les- 
sor railroads'  premises  agents  or  employees 
to  suoervise  the  operations  and  accounting 
and  financial  practices  of  such  railroad;  it 
may  require  the  lessor  railroad,  at  its  own 
expense,  to  carry  out  such  engineering,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  studies  as  may  be  necessary 
to  expedite  and  facilitate  the  restructuring 
of  the  lessor  railroad's  operations  so  as  to 
preserve  essential  railroad  services  and  to 
achieve  a  prompt  and  successful  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  lessor  railroad;  and  It  may  take 
whatever  further  reasonable  action  it  deems 
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necessary    to    protect    the    Interests   of   the 
United  States, 

(f)  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  and  op- 
erating agreement,  a  final  audit  of  the 
amount  paid  thereunder  shall  be  made  by  In- 
dependent auditors,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Commission,  and  the  lessor  railroad  shall 
make  payment  to  the  United  States  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid  to  it  un- 
der the  lease  and  operating  agreement,  or 
shall  issue  to  the  United  States  debentures. 
In  such  form  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe. 
In  the  face  value  of  such  amount.  Such 
debentures  shall  mature  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  issue,  shall  be  subordinated  to 
other  securities  or  preferred  claims  against 
the  lessor  railroad's  estate  outstanding  at 
the  date  of  their  Issuemce,  and  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  3  percentum  per  year  for 
the  first  6  years  and  at  the  rate  of  6  per- 
centum per  year  thereafter.  Such  debentures 
may  be  repurchased  by  the  lessor  railroad  for 
their  face  value  at  any  time,  and  may  be  sold 
by  the  United  States  on  such  terms  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  sub- 
ject to  the  repurchase  rights  of  the  lessor 
railroad. 

INVESTIGATION    AND    RESTRUCTTRINC 

Sec.  202  (a)  Within  30  days  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  lease  and  operating  agreement, 
as  provided  in  this  Title,  the  Commission 
shall  enter  into  an  Investigation  of  the  rail- 
road service  performed  by  the  lessor  rail- 
road; whereupon  the  Commission  may  direct 
all  railroads  in  the  area  served  by  the  lessor 
railroad,  Including  the  lessor  railroad,  and 
Other  interested  parties  to  submit  within  30 
days,  unless  such  period  is  extended  by  the 
Commission,  recommendations  Indicating 
steps  deemed  prudent  to  preserve  essential 
services  performed  by  the  lessor  railroad 
and  to  eliminate  or  reduce  operating  losses 
of  the  lessor  railroad,  including  plans  for  re- 
structuring railroad  service  In  the  area 
served  by  the  lessor  railroad. 

(b)  The  Commission,  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  it  and  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Title,  may  declare, 
upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon  petition,  that 
certain  service  performed  by  a  railroad  in 
reorganization  is  threatened  because  such 
railroad  may  be  compelled  to  suspend  opera- 
tions; whereupon  the  Commission  may  enter 
into  an  Investigation  of  the  railroad  service 
performed  by  such  railroad  and  direct  all 
railroads  In  the  area  served  by  It,  Including 
the  railroad  in  reorganization,  and  other  in- 
terested parties,  to  submit  within  30  days, 
unless  such  period  is  extended  by  the  Com- 
mission, recommendations  Indicating  steps 
deemed  prudent  to  preserve  essential  serv- 
ices performed  by  such  railroad  and  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  Operating  losses  of  such 
railroad,  including  possible  plans  for  restruc- 
turing railroad  service  in  the  area  served  by 
such  railroad. 

(c)  Upon  consideration  of  the  recommen- 
dations submitted,  and  other  Information 
available  to  it,  the  Commission  may  adopt  a 
plan  which  may  (1)  immediately  permit,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  lessor  railroad  direct,  a  rail- 
road or  railroad  In  the  area  seryed  by  the 
lessor  railroad  or  other  railroad  in  reorgani- 
zation, including  the  lessor  railroad  or  such 
other  railroad,  to  restructure  their  railroad 
service,  which  plan  may  permit  or  require, 
if  found  feasible,  the  Joint  use  of  the  most 
economical  railroad  lines  and  terminals  at 
a  fair  compensation,  the  abandonment  of 
operations  of  lines,  terminals,  or  other  facili- 
ties which  are  not  found  to  be  essential  to 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity,  and 
the  lease  of  facilities  and  equipment  or  the 
granting  of  trackage  rights  of  essential  rail- 
road tracks  and  facilities  of  the  lessor  rail- 
road or  such  other  railroad,  at  a  fair  com- 
pensation to  another  railroad  or  railroads 
in  the  area,  and  (2)  after  hearings  are  set 
forth  In  this  Title  may  permit  or  direct  the 
abandonment  of   lines,   terminals  or  other 


operations  of  facilities  and  the  sale,  merger 
or  other  unification,  cr  lease  or  operation  of 
essential  railroad  properties  of  the  lessor 
railroad  or  such  other  railroad  and  purchase, 
lease  or  operation  thereof  by  another  rail- 
road or  railroads  at  a  fair  compensation  and 
on  reasonable  terms.  The  emergency  re- 
structuring plan  reflecting  actions  taken  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  become  effective 
within  30  days  after  such  order  is  served, 
unless  such  time  is  extended  by  the  Commis- 
sion, without  the  necessity  of  awaiting  final 
determination  of  appeal  on  reconsideratiop 
to  the  Commission  as  provided  in  this  Title. 

MATTERS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  BY  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  203  In  adopting  a  plan  of  restructur- 
ing, the  Commission  shall  give  consideration 
to— 

(a)  The  effect  cessation  of  railroad  service 
would  have  on  Industries  and  employment 
in  the  area  Involved; 

(b)  The  interest  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der any  lease  and  operating  agreement  ex- 
ecuted pursuant  to  this  title.  In  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  operating  losses  of  a  lessor 
railroad; 

(c)  The  ability  and  willingness  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  users  of  railroad 
service  to  share  In  meeting  the  costs  of  sus- 
taining railroad  service  that  cannot  be  oper- 
ated profitably; 

(d)  The  availability  of  alternate  trans- 
portation; and 

(ei  Any  plans  which  Federal.  State,  or 
local  go\ernmental  agencies  may  have  look- 
ing toward  the  short-  or  long-term  restruc- 
turing or  rehabilitation  of  railroad  services 
In  the  area  served  by  the  lessor  railroad  or 
other  railroad  in  reorganization. 

LEASE     OR     PtTRCHASE     PRICE 

Sec.  204  In  any  plan  of  restructuring 
which  involves  the  lease  or  sale  of  essential 
railroad  properties  of  a  lessor  railroad  or  a 
railroad  In  reorganization  to  another  rail- 
road or  railroads,  the  Commission,  after  hear- 
ings, under  section  206  of  this  title,  shall 
set  the  fair  lease  or  purchase  price,  unless 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  involved. 

INTERIM     FINDINGS 

Sec.  205.  In  order  to  permit  early  Imple- 
mentation of  a  plan  of  restructuring  as  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  so  as  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  plan  or  restructuring 
may  provide  for  Interim  findings  with  re- 
spect to  property  rights  affected  or  may  defer 
consideration  of  property  rights  until  after 
oral  hearing  as  set  forth  in  section  206 
hereof. 

MODIFICATION     OF    THE    PLAN 

Sec.  206  After  a  plan  of  restructuring  Is 
adopted,  all  Interested  parties  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  and  com- 
ments in  favor  of  or  In  opposition  to  such 
plan,  and  the  Commission  may,  during  such 
pending  proceedings  or  within  one  year  after 
the  conclusion  thereof,  order  such  further 
changes,  consistent  with  this  part,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  hearings  as  it  shall  conclude  are 
desirable  to  Improve  such  plan  of  restruc- 
turing, including  the  lease  of  the  facilities 
of  the  lessor  railroad  or  other  railroad  to.  or 
their  operation  by,  another  railroad  or  rail- 
roads, and  the  fair  price  of  such  lease  or 
contract  to  operate  or  the  fair  compensation 
for  joint  use  of  railroad  lines  and  terminals 
if  not  agreed  to  by  the  parties,  and  shall  set 
such  other  conditions  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  plan  of  restructuring  Is 
carried  out.  The  fair  lease  or  purchase  price 
for  essential  lines,  terminals  and  other  prop- 
erties of  a  lessor  railroad  or  a  raUroad  in  re- 
organization conveyed  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  of  restructuring  shall  be  no  less  than 
is  required  by  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  re- 
organization court. 

EMPLOYEE    PROTECTION 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Any  plan  of  restructuring 
adopted  by  the  Commission  under  this  Title 


shall  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  rail- 
road employees  affected. 

(b)  During  the  period  that  a  lease  and 
operating  agreement  executed  pursuant  to 
this  Title  is  In  effect,  no  change  In  the  con- 
dition of  employment  of  employees  subject 
to  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C  Sec.  161 ) 
shall  be  made,  by  a  lessor  railroad  or  its  em- 
ployees, except  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  No  lessor  railroad,  unless  it  shall  first 
have  obtained  Commission  approval,  shall 
contract  out  any  project  for  rehabilitation 
or  maintenance  work  performed,  during  the 
period  that  a  lease  and  operating  agreement 
executed  pursuant  to  this  Title  is  In  effect, 
which  Is  normally  performed  by  employees 
in  any  bargaining  unit  covered  by  a  labor 
agreement  between  such  railroad  and  any 
organization. 

(d)  Lessor  railroEMis  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  by  contract- 
ors and  subcontractors  In  the  performance 
of  construction  work  performed  during  the 
period  that  a  lease  and  operating  agreement 
executed  pursuant  to  this  Title  is  In  effect 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  (40  U.S.C.  Sec.  267a).  No  one  shall  enter 
Into  any  construction  contract  or  agreement 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  required  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained on  the  construction  work.  Health  and 
safety  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  107  of  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards 
Act  (40  U.S.C.  Sec.  333)  shall  be  applicable 
to  all  construction  wcrk  performed  under 
such  contracts  or  agreements,  except  any 
construction  work  performed  by  an  employee 
of  the  Corporation  or  of  a  railroad  company. 
Wage  rates  provided  for  in  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  negotiated  under  and 
pursuant  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  shall  be 
considered  as  being  in  compliance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  208.  The  willful  failure  or  refusal  of 
any  carrier  or  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  holding 
company,  or  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
carrier,  subsidiary,  or  holding  company,  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  any  order  of  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  Title  shall  be 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
the  carrier,  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  holding 
company,  or  person  offending  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  offense,  and  each  day 
during  which  such  party  shall  willfully  fail 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  such 
order  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  to  prosecute  all  necessary 
proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  and  for  punishment  of 
all  violations  thereof  upon  application  by  the 
Commission. 

PREEMPTION    AND    ANTITRUST    IMMUNITY 

Sec.  209.  The  provisions  of  this  Ttltle  shall 
preempt  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  of  Sec.  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  action  taken  pursuant  there- 
to shall  not  be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws 
as  defined  In  Section  5a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  Sec.  6b) . 

SERVICES    OF    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Sec.  210.  The  Commission  may  use  avail- 
able services  and  facilities  of  other  depart- 
ments, agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
Government,  with  their  consent,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis.  Departments,  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  Government  shall 
exercise  their  powers,  duties  and  functions 
In  such  manner  as  will  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  objeetives  of  this  part. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  211.  I  a)  Payments  required  to  be  made 
by  the  United  States  as  a  consequency  of 
any  lease  and  op?ratlng  agreement  executed 
pursuant  to  this  Title  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  funds  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  such 
amounts  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Title. 

lb)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  administrative  ex- 
penses under  this  Title,  but  not  to  exceed 
85,000.000  In  any  one  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  III— THE  FEDERAL-AID  RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 

INITIAL    DESIGNATION    OF    THE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  301.  The  Federal-aid  railroad  system 
shall  consist  initially  of  those  main  lines, 
yards,  and  terminals,  located  In  the  North- 
east region  and  operated  by  domestic  railroad 
companies,  found  by  the  Commission  to  be 
essential  to  the  present  and  future  public 
convenience  and  necessity  and  best  suited 
for  inclusion  on  an  Integrated  system  of 
maln-Une,  yard,  and  terminal  facilities  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  needs  of  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  the  national  defense.  In 
determining  which  main  lines,  yards,  and 
terminals  should  be  Included  on  the  Federal - 
aid  railroad  system,  the  Commission  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  interests  of  the 
persons,  communities.  States,  and  regions 
affected  thereby:  the  existing  pattern  of 
service  by  railroads  and  alternative  modes: 
present  and  projected  future  economic  and 
population  patterns;  and  the  public  interest 
In  a  privately  operated,  balanced.  Integrated, 
competitive,  and  economical  transportation 
system  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  public 
and  the  users  of  such  system.  To  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  not  designate  as  part  of 
the  System  rail  lines  which  are  parallel  to. 
and  duplicative  of.  other  lines  Included  on 
the  System.  The  designation  of  additional  re- 
gions within  which  railroad  main  lines, 
yards,  and  terminals  shall  be  deemed  eligible 
for  consideration  for  inclusion  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid railroad  system  shall  t>e  made  only 
by  the  Congress. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  MAKING  FINAL  DESIGNATION 

Sec.  302.  Within  one  hundred  twenty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  rail- 
road company  or  railroad  companies  Jointly 
may  file  with  the  Commission  an  application 
seelcing  the  designation  of  any  main  line, 
yard,  or  terminal  operated  by  it  or  them, 
and  located  in  the  Northeast  region,  as  part 
of  the  System  Applications  shall  be  in  such 
form,  .and  shall  contain  such  information, 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe.  Within 
one  hundred  eighty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  issue 
and  make  public  its  tentative  findings  as 
to  those  main  lines,  yards,  and  terminals 
which  should  be  included  on  the  system, 
including  any  which  It  finds  should  be  con- 
sidered for  Inclusion  and  which  have  not 
been  the  subject  of  applications  filed  by  a 
railroad  company  or  companies.  Within  sixty 
days  of  the  Issuance  of  the  Commission's 
tentative  report,  the  Secretary  shall,  and  all 
other  Interested  parties  may.  submit  com- 
ments to  the  Commission.  The  comments  of 
the  Secretary  shall,  among  other  things, 
identify  all  short-  to  medium-distance  cor- 
ridors In  densely  populated  areas  m  which 
the  major  upgrading  of  rail  lines  for  high- 
speed passenger  operation  would  return  sub- 
stantial public  benefits  In  relation  to  the 
cost  of  such  upgrading. 

FINAL  DESIGNATION  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  303.  Upon  consideration  of  such  com- 
ments, and  following  the  holding  of  such 
public  hearings  as  it  deems  necessary,  the 
Commission  shall,  within  one  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  release  and 


submit  to  the  Congress  the  Federal-aid  rail- 
road system.  The  System  as  designated  by 
the  Commission  shall  become  effective  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  upon  the  date  that 
the  report  of  the  Commission  Is  submitted 
to  Congress,  and  shall  not  be  reviewable  In 
any  court. 

ADDITIONS  TO  AND  DELETIONS  FROM  THE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  304.  At  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  two  years  following  the  designation  of  the 
System  under  Sec.  303  of  thU  Title,  any  rail- 
road or  Federal.  State  or  local  governmental 
agency  may  request  the  Commission  to  add 
or  delete  rail  lines  to  or  from  such  System. 
The  Commission  shall,  with  reference  to  the 
Secretary's  report  prepared  In  accordance 
with  Sec.  305  of  this  Title,  make  the  addition 
or  deletion  If  provided  with  sufficient  proof 
that  such  addition  or  deletion  Is  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest.  Approval  of  a  dele- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  evidence  In  an  abandonment  proceed- 
ing that  service  on  the  line  deleted  Is  no 
longer  requU-ed  by  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

RAILWAY    NEEDS    REPORT 

Sec.  305(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  on  January  1 
of  the  second  year  following  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  every  second  year  thereafter,  a 
report,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "The  Rail- 
way Needs  Report."  setting  forth  major 
transportation  services  that  should  be  pro- 
vided by  railroads  In  the  United  States.  In 
formulating  his  report  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  Interests  of  per- 
sons and  communities  affected  thereby;  ex- 
isting rail  facilities  and  the  pattern  of  service 
by  railroads:  the  facilities  of  alternative 
modes  of  transportation  currently  in  exist- 
ence: the  cost  of  establishing  transportation 
facilities  m  addition  to  existing  facilities: 
the  cost  of  providing  service  by  extension 
of  existing  transportation  services;  the  cost 
of  providing  transportation  by  rail  and  alter- 
native modes;  the  existing  Investment  in 
the  transportation  facilities  of  rail  and  al- 
ternative modes  and  the  economic  value 
thereof;  the  existing  pattern  of  service  bv  al- 
ternative modes:  and  the  public  interest  in 
a  balanced  and  economical  transfwrtation 
system  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  public 
and  the  users  of  such  system. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  preparing  The 
Railway  Needs  Report,  the  Secretary  shall 
undertake  and  carry  out  a  study  of  the  long- 
term  capital  needs  for  line  relocation,  tun- 
neling, highway  grade  crossing  elimination, 
electrification.  Improvement  of  yards  and 
terminals,  and  other  major  upgrading  of  the 
railroad  system  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  high-density  corridors  Identified  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  302  of  this  title. 
The  study  shall  include  recommendations 
for  investment  priorities  among  the  various 
possible  upgrading  projects,  and  shall  evalu- 
ate the  form  and  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  should  assist  with  the  financing 
of  such  upgrading. 

SYSTEM    STANDARDS 

Sec  306.  Concurrently  with  the  designa- 
tion of  the  System  under  section  303  of  this 
title,  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  the  rehabilitation  and  maintenance 
of  all  main-line  track  on  the  system  for  de- 
pendable operation  of  freight  trains  at  speeds 
up  to  sixty  miles  an  hour  and  passenger 
trains  at  speeds  up  to  eighty  miles  an  hour, 
and  of  all  yards  and  terminals  on  the  system 
for  the  efficient  swltchmg  and  olasslflcation 
of  cars.  In  formulating  such  standards,  the 
Commission  shall  be  guided  by  preferred  or 
recommended  practices  from  an  engineering 
and  economic  standpoint  as  distinct  from 
minimum  requirements  for  safety.  In  all 
respects  other  than  thoee  numerated  In  this 
section,  all  mainline  track  Included  within 
the  System  shall  meet  the  requirements  for 
class  four  track  of  the  track  safety  standards 


prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C. 
421  etseq.). 

PROGRAMS 

Sec.  307.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
designation  of  the  system  ha£  been  made, 
any  railroad  desiring  to  avail  Itself  of  the 
benefits  of  this  title  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  for  Its  approval  a  program  or 
programs  of  proposed  projects  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  lines,  yards,  and  terminals 
Included  on  the  system.  The  Commission 
shall  act  upon  programs  submitted  to  It  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  same  have  been 
submitted.  The  Commission  may  approve  a 
program  m  whole  or  in  part,  but  It  shall  not 
approve  any  project  In  a  proposed  program 
which  Is  not  located  on  the  System.  In  ap- 
proving programs  for  projects  on  the  System, 
the  Commission  shall  give  preference  to  such 
projects  as  will  expedite  the  completion  of 
an  adequate  and  connected  system  of  rail- 
roads. Interstate  In  character. 

PLANS,   SPECIFICATIONS   AND   ESTIMATES 

Sec  308.  Railroads  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  for  approval,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  program  approval,  such  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  each 
proposed  project  Included  In  an  approved 
program  as  the  Commission  may  require.  The 
Commission  shall  act  upwn  such  surveys, 
plana.  8p>eclflcatlons.  and  estimates  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  same  have  been  sub- 
mitted, and  Itfi  approval  of  any  such  project 
shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of 
the  Federal  government  for  reimbursement 
of  such  railroads  of  the  costs  thereof,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commission,  as  provided  in 
this  Title.  In  taking  such  aotlon,  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  guided  by  the  provisions  of 
Section  309  of  this  Title. 

PROJECT   STANDARDS 

Sec  309.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  not  ap- 
prove plans  and  spjeclflcatlons  for  proposed 
projects  on  the  system  If  they  fall  to  provide 
for  a  facility  that  will  adequately  meet  ex- 
isting and  probable  future  traffic  needs  and 
conditions  in  a  manner  conducive  to  safety, 
durability,  and  economy  of  maintenance: 
that  will  encourage  the  standardization  of 
equlp>ment  and  operating  practices:  and  that 
will  be  designed  and  constructed  to  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  best  suited  to  ac- 
complish the  foregoing  objectives  and  to 
conform  to  the  particular  needs  of  each  lo- 
cality. 

(b)  The  geometric  and  construction  stand- 
ards to  be  adopted  for  the  system  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Commission  In  cooperation 
with  the  participating  railroads.  Such  stand- 
ards, as  applied  to  each  actual  construction 
project,  shall  be  adequate  to  enable  such 
project  to  accommodate  the  types  and  vol- 
umes of  traffic  anticipated  for  such  project 
for  the  20-year  period  commencing  on  the 
date  of  approval  by  the  Commission,  under 
Section  308  of  this  Title,  of  the  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  estimates  for  actual  construc- 
tion of  such  project. 

PROJECT  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  310.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
plans.  sj>€clfloatlons,  and  estimates  for  a  spe- 
cific project  have  been  approved,  the  Com- 
mission shall  enter  Into  a  formal  project 
agreement  with  the  railroad  concerning  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  proj- 
ect. 

RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  311.  All  rehabilitation,  maintenance, 
and  improvement  work  performed  pursuant 
to  this  Title  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  rail- 
road and  shall  be  done  by  railroad  employees. 
Such  work  shall  be  subject  to  the  Inspection 
and  approval  of  the  Commission. 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec.  312.  Upon  execution  of  a  project  agree- 
ment, the  Commission  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse railroads  for  funds  expended  by  them 
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i;i  carrying  out  the  design  and  construction 
of  projects  approved  by  It  for  inclusion  on  the 
System.  Partial  payments  may  be  made 
upon  the  completion  by  the  railroad  and 
acceptance  by  the  Commission  of  identifiable 
tasks  or  BUb-project.s,  and  need  not  await 
completion  and  acceptance  of  the  entire 
project. 

JOINT  use 
Sec  313.  Upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  any  rail  carrier  for  the  use  of  any 
rail  line.  yard,  or  terminal  on  the  System  for 
performing  transportation  services,  if  the 
applicant  Is  fit.  willing,  and  able  to  properly 
perform  the  service  proposed;  if  such  service 
Is  or  will  be  required  by  the  present  or  future 
public  convenience  and  necessity:  and  If  the 
operations  of  the  applicant  wUl  not  signifi- 
cantly Impair  the  level  of  performance  of 
the  carrier  or  carriers  already  using  the  line 
who  are  adequately  serving  the  public,  the 
Commission  shall  by  order  require  the  Joint 
use  by  the  applicant  of  such  rail  lines,  yards, 
or  terminal  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  reasonable  under  the  circumstances. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  314.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  all  rail  lines, 
yards,  and  terminals  on  the  system  into  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  title 
and  of  the  RaU  Safety  Act  of  1970,  and  for 
the  administration  of  this  title,  but  not  to 
exceed  $400,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year. 

TRANSPORTATION    TAX 

Sec.  315.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  Imposed  upon 
the  amount  paid  within  the  United  States 
for  the  transportation  of  property,  except 
by  air,  from  one  point  in  the  United  States 
to  another,  beginning  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  tax  equal  to  one 
percentum  of  the  amount  so  paid.  In  the 
case  of  property  transported  from  a  point 
without  the  United  States  to  a  point  within 
the  United  States,  the  tax  shall  apply  to 
the  amount  paid  within  the  United  States 
for  that  part  of  the  transportation  which 
takes  place  within  the  United  States.  The 
tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection  shall  apply 
only  to  amounts  paid  to  a  carrier  engaged  In 
the  transportation  of  property  for  hire.  In- 
cluding amounts  paid  to  a  freight  forwarder, 
express  company,  or  similar  person,  but  not 
Including  amounts  paid  by  a  freight  for- 
warder, express  company  or  similar  person 
for  transportation  with  respect  to  which  a 
tax  has  previously  been  Dald  under  this 
section. 

(b)  The  tax  Impwsed  by  this  section  shall 
be  paid  by  the  person  making  the  payment 
subject  to  the  tax.  Each  person  receiving  any 
payment  specified  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
collect  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  from 
the  person  making  svich  payment,  and  shall, 
on  or  before  the  lost  day  of  each  month, 
make  a  return,  under  oath,  for  the  preceding 
month,  and  pay  the  taxes  so  collected  to  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  District  In  which  Its  principal  place 
of  business  Is  located.  Such  returns  shall 
contain  such  Information  and  be  made  In 
such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
may  extend  the  time  for  making  returns  and 
paying  the  taxes  collected,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
but  no  such  extension  shall  be  for  more  than 
90  days. 

(d)  Every  carrier  engaged  In  the  transpor- 
tation, except  by  air,  of  property  for  hire 
within  the  United  States  shall,  within  60  days 
after  the  eflectlve  date  of  this  section,  regis- 
ter Its  name  and  place  or  places  of  business 
with  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  District  In  which  is 
located  its  principal  place  of  business. 

(e)  Effective  with  respect  to  transportation 


beginning  10  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  tax  Imposed  by  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  Section  shall  not  apply. 

TITLE   IV— LOCAL   RAIL   SERVICES 

RAILROAD    ABANDONMENT    PROCEDURES 

Sec  401.  Paragraphs  (18).  (19).  (20).  (21). 
and  (22)  of  section  1  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  use.  1(18)  et  seq.)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(18)  No  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this 
part  shall  undertake  the  extension  of  its  line 
of  railroad,  or  the  .construction  of  a  new  line 
of  railroad,  or  shall  acquire  or  operate  any 
line  of  railroad,  or  extension  thereof,  or  shall 
engage  In  transportation  under  this  part  over 
or  by  means  of  such  additional  or  extended 
line  of  railroad,  unless  and  until  there  shall 
first  have  been  obtained  from  the  Commis- 
sion a  certificate  that  the  present  or  future 
public  convenience  and  necessity  require  or 
win  require  the  construction,  or  operation, 
or  construction  and  operation,  of  such  addi- 
tional or  extended  line  of  railroad.  Nothing 
In  this  paragraph  or  In  section  5  shall  be 
considered  to  prohibit  the  making  of  con- 
trEkcts  between  carriers  by  railroad  subject  to 
this  part,  without  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, for  the  Joint  ownership  or  Joint  use 
of  spur,  industrial,  team,  switching,  or  side 
tracks. 

"(19)  The  application  for  and  Issuance  of 
any  such  certificate  shall  be  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  to  hearings  and 
other  matters  as  the  Commission  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe,  and  the  provisions 
of  this  part  shall  apply  to  all  such  proceed- 
ings. Upon  receipt  of  any  application  for 
such  certificate  the  Commission  shall  cause 
notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  and  a  copy 
filed  with  the  Governor  of  each  State  In 
which  such  additional  or  extended  line  of 
railroad  Is  proposed  to  be  constructed  or 
operated  with  the  right  to  be  heard  ps  here- 
inafter provided  with  respect  to  the  hearing 
of  complaints  or  the  Issuance  cf  securities; 
and  said  notice  shall  also  be  published  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  in  some  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  In  each  county  in  or 
through  which  said  line  of  railroad  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed  or  operated. 

"(20)  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  Issue  such  certificate  as  prayed  for,  or  to 
refuse  to  Issue  It.  or  to  Issue  It  for  a  portion 
or  portions  of  a  line  of  railroad,  or  extension 
thereof,  described  In  the  application,  and 
may  attach  to  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  in  Its  Judg- 
ment the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
may  require.  From  and  after  issuance  of 
such  certificate,  and  not  before,  the  carrier 
by  railroad  may,  without  securing  approval 
other  than  such  certificate,  comply  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  contained  In  or  at- 
tached to  the  issuance  of  such  certificate 
and  proceed  with  the  construction  or  op- 
eration covered  thereby. 

"(21)  The  Commission  may,  after  hearing. 
In  a  proceeding  upon  complaint  or  upon  its 
own  Initiative  without  complaint,  authorize 
or  require  by  order  any  carrier  by  railroad 
subject  to  this  part,  party  to  such  proceed- 
ing, to  provide  Itself  with  safe  and  Eidequate 
facilities  for  performing  as  a  common  car- 
rier its  car  service  ais  that  term  Is  used  In 
this  part,  and  to  extend  Its  line  or  lines: 
Pioiided.  That  no  such  authorization  or 
order  shall  be  made  unless  the  Commission 
finds,  as  to  such  extension,  that  it  Is  rea- 
sonably required  In  the  Interest  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  or  as  to  such 
extension  or  facilities  that  the  expense  In- 
volved therein  will  not  Impair  the  ability  of 
the  carrier  to  perform  Its  duty  to  the  public. 
Any  carrier  subject  to  this  part  which  re- 
fuses or  neglects  to  comply  with  any  order 
of  the  Commission  made  In  pursuance  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  $100  fcr  earh  day  during  which  such  re- 
fusal or  neglect  continues,  which  shall  ac- 


crue to  the  United  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered in  a  civil  action  by  the  United  States. 
"(22)  Except  In  the  case  of  an  abandon- 
ment of  operations  pursuant  to  a  restructur- 
ing plan  adopted  by  the  Commission  ais  pro- 
vided in  Title  II  of  the  Federal-aid  Railroad 
Act  of  1973.  no  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to 
this  part  shall  abandon  all  or  any  portion 
of  a  line  of  railroad,  or  the  operation  thereof 
except  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph 
unless  and  until  there  shall  first  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Commission  a  certificate 
that  the  present  or  future  public  convenience 
and  necessity  permit  of  such  abandonment. 
A  carrier  or  carriers  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  notice  to  abandon  a  line  of  rail- 
road, or  the  operation  thereof,  which  notice 
shall  be  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe, and  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
apply  to  all  such  proceedings.  Abandonments 
pursuant  to  such  notice  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the  laws 
or  constitution  of  any  State,  or  the  decision 
or  order  of.  or  the  pendency  of  any  proceed- 
ing before,  any  court  or  State  authority  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  carrier  or 
carriers  filing  notice  with  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  file  simul- 
taneously with  the  Commission  a  certificate 
of  service  of  the  notice  by  mall  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  In  which  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  line  of  railroad,  or  the  operation 
thereof.  Is  proposed  to  be  abandoned,  and  a 
certificate  of  posting  of  notice  In  every  sta- 
tion on  such  line  and  a  certificate  that  notice 
has  been  published  for  three  consecutive 
weeks  In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
in  each  county  in  or  through  which  said  ime 
of  railroad  operates.  Notice  shall  also  be  given 
to  all  shippers  and  receivers  who  have  used 
the  line  In  the  preceding  eighteen  months. 
All  notices  provided  for  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  at  least 
ninety  days  In  advance  of  an'-  ab' ndoiir.ent 
of  any  line  of  railroad  or  operation  thereof 
pursuant  to  such  notice  and  to  this  para- 
graph. Upon  the  filing  of  any  notice  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  the  Commission  shall  dur- 
ing said  ninety  days'  notice  period  u-^on  com- 
plaint of  an  aggrieved  party,  cr  may  upon  its 
own  Initiative,  enter  upon  a:i  investigation 
of  the  action  proposed  in  t^e  notice.  If  no 
such  Investigation  is  ins:  Ituted.  the  Com- 
mission shall  Issue  a  certificate  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  ninety  days'  notice  period 
that  public  convenience  and  necessity  per- 
mit the  abandonment  proposed  In  the  notice. 
If  an  Investigation  is  instituted,  the  Com- 
mission, by  order  served  U'cn  the  carrier  or 
carriers  affected  thereby  at  least  ten  days 
prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  abaudoi^ent 
proposed  In  the  notice  would  otherw<^  be- 
come effective,  shall  postpone  the  abandon- 
ment In  whole  or  in  part,  pending  Investi- 
gation, but  not  for  a  longer  period  than  eight 
months  beyond  the  date  when  such  abandon- 
ment would  otherwise  have  become  effective. 
If.  following  such  investigation,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity  does  not  permit  of  the 
abandonment.  It  may.  if  necessary,  order  the 
restoration  of  the  line  or  the  operation  there- 
of. Any  Investigation  instituted  under  this 
paragraph  may  Include  full  public  hearings 
at  a  point  or  points  on  or  reasonably  adja- 
cent to  the  line  proposed  to  be  abandoned, 
either  on  the  Commission's  own  motion  or 
when  such  hearings  are  requested  by  any  In- 
tersted  party.  The  abandonment  proposed  In 
the  notice  shall  become  effective  60  days 
after  the  Commission  shall  have  Issued  an 
order  finding  such  abandonment  consistent 
with  public  convenience  and  necessity.  The 
Commission  may,  in  such  order,  and  subject 
to  the  other  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
authorize  the  abandonment  of  a  portion  or 
portions  of  the  line  of  railroad,  or  the  opera- 
tion thereof,  described  in  the  notice,  or  the 
partial  exercise  only  of  such  privilege,  and 
attach  to  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate  of 
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abandonment  such  terms  and  conditions  as, 
In  Us  Judgment,  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  may  require.  In  determining 
whether  to  make  such  finding  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consider  the  following:  losses  In 
operating  the  line  proposed  to  be  abandoned, 
as  measured  by  costs  of  service  Including 
maintenance  cost  and  such  repairs  or  Im- 
provements necessary  to  continue  the  line  at 
a  physical  standard  necessary  to  provide  safe, 
reliable,  and  efficient  service;  extent  of  actual 
use  of  and  need  for  the  line  by  shippers  or 
receivers;  and  the  development  of  an  efficient 
and  economical  transportation  system;  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  the  abandonment  shall 
be  allowed  unless  continued  operation  of  the 
line  proposed  to  be  abandonment  will  pro- 
duce sufficient  revenue  to  cover  the  avoidable 
costs  of  handling  traffic  to.  from,  and  beyond 
the  line:  And  provided  further.  That  a  find- 
ing permitting  an  abandonment  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (27)  of 
this  section.  Partial  changes  In  operation  or 
service  shall  be  treated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  section.  In  any  In- 
vestigation hereunder,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  on  the  carrier. 

ADDTrioNAi.  Abandonment  Prockoukks 
Sec.  402.  Section  1  of  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  US.C.  1 )  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

"(23)  Any  construction,  operation,  or 
abandonment  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (18),  (19),  or  (22)  of  thU  section 
may  be  enjoined  by  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  of  competent  Jxirlsdlctlon  at  the 
suit  of  the  United  States,  the  Commission, 
any  commission  or  regulating  body  of  the 
State  or  States  affected,  or  any  party  in  Inter- 
est; and  any  carrier  which,  or  any  director, 
officer,  receiver,  operating  trustee,  lessee, 
agent,  or  fjerson,  acting  for  or  employed  by 
such  carrier,  who  knowingly  authorizes,  con- 
sents to,  or  permits  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (18),  (19),  or  (22) 
of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
»5.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

"(24)  The  authority  of  the  Commission 
conferred  by  paragraphs  (18)  to  (22)  of  this 
section,  both  inclusive,  shall  not  extend  to 
the  construction,  acquisition,  or  abandon- 
ment of  spiu-.  Industrial,  team,  switching,  or 
side  tracks  located  or  to  be  located  wholly 
within  one  State,  or  of  street,  suburban,  or 
Interurban  electric  railways,  which  are  not 
operated  as  a  part  or  parts  of  a  general  rail- 
road system  of  transportation. 

"(25)  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  each 
railroad  shall  prepare  and  file  with  the  Com- 
mission and  publish  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commission 
a  full  and  complete  diagram  of  its  transpor- 
tation system  describing  Its  low-density  rail 
lines,  as  that  term  shall  be  defined  by  the 
Commission.  In  defining  'low-density  rail 
lines*  for  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
Conunlsslon  may  adopt  standards  which 
vary  among  regions  of  the  country  or  among 
Individual  railroads  or  groups  of  railroads. 
A  railroad  shall  also  Identify  on  such  diagram 
any  other  line  for  which  it  may  seek  author- 
ity to  abandon.  A  railroad  shall  amend  Its 
diagram  as  the  Commission  shall  require,  to 
reflect  any  changes  In  this  system. 

"(b)  No  carrier  shall  abandon  all  or  any 
portion  of  a  line  of  railroad  (or  operation 
thereof),  the  abandonment  of  which  Is  op- 
posed by  any  person  who  has  used  the  service 
provided  thereon  during  the  eighteen  months 
preceding  the  date  of  filing  of  the  abandon- 
ment application  or  is  opposed  by  any  State, 
county,  or  municipality  served  by  that  line, 
unless  such  railroad  line  has  been  Identified 
on  the  diagram  provided  for  In  subparagraph 
(a)  of  this  paragraph  for  at  least  eighteen 
months. 

"(26)  In  the  event  the  Commission  shall 
during   the    eight   months   provided    for    In 
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paragraph  (22)  make  a  finding  that  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  permit  aban- 
donment. It  sliall  also  concurrently  make  a 
determination  of  the  extent  to  which,  If  any, 
the  revenues  attributable  to  the  line,  lines. 
or  operations  in  question  cover  the  relevant 
avoidable  coats  referred  to  In  paragraph  (22) . 

"(27)  Any  carrier  undertaking  the  aban- 
donment of  a  line  of  railroad  or  a  portion 
thereof  or  the  operations  thereover  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall 
be  required  to  protect  the  Interests  of  em- 
ployees affected  by  such  abandonment.  Such 
protective  arrangements  shall  be  those  agreed 
to  by  the  carrier  and  the  representatives  of 
Its  employees  or,  in  the  absence  of  such 
agreement,  as  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine. Such  protective  arrangements  shall  be 
Included  In  an  order  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Commission  at  the  end  of  the  ninety  days' 
notice  period  or  the  eight  months'  suspen- 
sion period  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(28)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
and  as  required  thereafter,  the  Commission 
shall  determine,  pursuant  to  section  663  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  shall  publish 
standards  for  determining  the  "avoidable 
costs  of  handling  traffic'  and  'revenues  at- 
tributable to  the  line'  as  those  terms  are 
used  in  this  section. 

"(29)  In  any  Instance  In  which  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  found  that  the  present 
or  future  public  convenience  and  necessity 
permit  the  abandonment  of  any  line  of  rail- 
road, the  Governor  of  any  State  In  which 
all  or  a  portion  of  such  line  Is  located  may. 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Commis- 
sion's order,  notify  the  Commission  and  the 
railroad  performing  the  service  involved  If 
it  Is  the  State's  intention  to  provide  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  the  railroad  In  order  to 
assure  continuance  of  service  found  by  the 
State  to  be  essential.  Upon  such  notice,  the 
Commsslon  may  order  an  additional  post- 
ponement of  the  abandonment  of  not  more 
than  six  months  in  order  to  permit  arrange- 
ments for  subsidy  to  be  made. 

"(30)  In  any  Instance  in  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  present  or  future  pub- 
Uce  convenience  and  necessity  permits  the 
abandonment  of  any  line  of  railroad,  the 
Commission  shall  Impose  as  a  condition  of 
such  abandonment  that  tracks  and  other 
structures  or  facilities  be  removed  so  as 
to  return  the  land  held  In  conjunction  with 
the  operation  of  such  abandoned  line  to  a 
safe  condition  suitable  for  other  use.  The 
Commission  shall  also  Impose  as  a  condi- 
tion, where  appropriate,  an  opportunity  for 
acquisition  of  such  land  by  any  governmental 
body  for  public  use  or  otherwise. 

"(31)  Applications  for  abandonment  filed 
with  the  Commission  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  US.C.  1)  effective 
upon  that  date,  except  that  the  issuance  of 
a  certificate  authorizing  abandonment  shall 
be  stayed  If.  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  CommlsBlon's  order  finding  that  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  permit  of  the 
abandonment,  the  governor  of  any  State 
within  which  the  line  authorized  to  be  aban- 
doned Is  located  notifies  the  Conunlsslon  and 
the  ralb-oad  of  the  State's  Intention  to  pro- 
vide an  operating  subsidy." 

MAINTAINING  ESSENTIAL  BAIL  SERVICES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  It  to 
reimburse  a  State  for  70  per  centum  of  the 
amount  paid  by  such  State  as  operating  sub- 
sidy to  continue  service  on  a  rail  line  or  lines 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  abandoned. 
In  determining  whether  to  make  such  reim- 
bursement the  Commission  shall  accept  the 
State's  determination  of  need  for  continua- 
tion of  the  railroad  service  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  abandoned.  It  may  re- 
quire adjustment  in  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  to  be  paid  If  It  finds  such  amount 


to  be  grossly  disproportionate  to  the  level 
of  service  to  be  provided. 

(b)  Within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  regiilatlons  governing  the  proce- 
dure for  application  by  a  State  for  reimburse- 
ment of  raUroad  operating  subsidies  and 
setting  forth  the  conditions  required  of  all 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  for  operat- 
ing subsidy. 

(c)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  an  op- 
erating subsidy  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment as  submitted  falls  to  comply  with  its 
reg\Uatlons  or  that  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidy to  be  paid  Is  grossly  disproportionate 
to  the  level  of  service  to  be  provided,  it  shall 
so  advise  the  State  within  thirty  days  of 
the  receipt  of  the  application  for  reimburse- 
ment, in  writing,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  shall  afford  the  State  a  period 
of  fifteen  days  within  which  to  revise  such 
contract  or  other  arrangement. 

(d)  An  operating  subsidy  contract  between 
a  State  and  a  railroad  may  be  for  any  period 
of  time,  but  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  Commission  may  reimburse  the  State, 
as  provided  In  this  title,  for  operating  sub- 
sidies paid  to  continue  operation  of  any 
particular  line  of  railroad  shall  not  exceed 
three  years. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  not  reimburse  a 
State  for  operating  subsidy  paid  to  a  rail- 
road unless  such  State  has  adopted  leglsla- 
latlon  extending  authority  to  the  Governor 
or  other  appropriate  State  official  or  agency 
to  perform  Its  obligations  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  title  and  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Commission. 

(f)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Commission  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
In  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

(g)  The  Initial  capital  costs  of  restoring  or 
upgrading  a  line  of  railroad  or  other  facilities 
to  such  condition  as  necessary  for  the  pro- 
vision of  service  may  not  be  Included  In  an 
operating  subsidy  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment. Such  capital  costs  may  be  prorated 
over  the  life  of  such  line  or  facilities  and  such 
prorated  cost  may  be  Included  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  an  operating  subsidy  contract  or  other 
arrangement. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  23, 1973. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Maonuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Magnuson:  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Is  pleased  to  submit 
its  report  containing  comments,  recommen- 
dations, and  proposed  legislation  dealing  with 
problems  currently  faced  by  the  railroads  In 
the  Northeastern  United  States. 

The  Commission  requests  that  the  draft 
legislation  attached  to  Its  report  be  intro- 
duced, and  we  urge  that  It  be  given  prompt 
and  careful  consideration  by  your  Commit- 
tee. 

If  there  Is  any  way  In  which  I,  the  Com- 
mission, or  Its  staff  can  assist  you  and  the 
Committee  in  solving  this  immensely  diffi- 
cult and  Important  problem,  please  be  as- 
sured that  we  stand  ready  to  provide  what- 
ever help  we  can. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Oeorgf  M.  Stafford, 

Chairman. 

'Ex  Parte   No.   293,    Northeastern   Railroad 
Investigation 

(Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  concerning  means  for 
preserving  and  maintaining  essential  rail 
services  In  response  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 59) 
The  problem.?  plaguing  railroad  service  in 

much  of  the  Northeastern  United  States  are 
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too  well  known  to  need  any  extensive  repeti- 
tion. Much  of  that  service  Is  being  operated 
by  railroads  in  reorganization  under  Section 
77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Whether  success- 
ful income-based  reorganization  for  at  least 
some  of  these  carriers  Is  possible  Is  far  from 
certain. 

The  situation  reached  a  climax  on  Febru- 
ary 8.  1973,  when  the  trustees  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company  put  Into 
effect  work  rule  changes  which  would  have 
reduced  the  size  of  crews  on  certain  trains. 
Members  of  the  United  Transportation  Union 
went  on  strike  against  the  railroad.  On  the 
same  date,  the  Congress  responded  by  enact- 
ing Senate  Joint  Resolution  59,  signed  Into 
law  the  next  day  by  President  Nixon,  which 
ended  the  work  stoppage  by  maintaining 
the  status  quo  for  a  90-day  period.  The  Con- 
gress also  directed  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, within  not  more  than  45  days  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  report  which  would  pro- 
vide "a  full  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
preservation  of  essential  rail  transportation 
services  In  the  Northeast  section  of  the  Na- 
tion. Including  the  President's  proposals.  If 
any.  regarding  Federal  financial  expenditures 
necessary  for  restoration  or  preservation  of 
rail  transportation  services  Imperiled  by  the 
financial  failure  of  rail  carriers,  and  for  al- 
ternative means  for  providing  essential  trans- 
portation services  now  provided  by  such 
carriers." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at 
the  time  the  Joint  Resolution  was  passed,  al- 
ready had  under  consideration  the  Institu- 
tion of  an  investigation  under  Section  12(1) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  which  all 
the  Eastern  railroads  In  reorganization 
would  be  made  parties.  The  purpose  of  the 
Investigation,  subsequently  instituted  as  Ex 
Parte  No.  293,  Northeastern  Railroad  In- 
vestigation, as  originally  conceived,  was  to 
gather  information  concerning  the  actual 
operations  of  the  carriers  Involved,  to  at- 
tempt to  Identify  and  plan  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  essential  rail  services,  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  exploring  with  the  reorganization 
courts  and  the  trustees  of  the  railroads  In 
reorganization  ways  In  which  cooperative  en- 
deavors might  permit  operating  efficiencies 
through  the  reduction  of  duplicative  serv- 
ices and  facilities  without  impairing  service, 
and  to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 

When  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59  was 
passed,  the  Commission  decided  that  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  respond  with  Its  comments 
and  recommendations  within  the  same  time 
frame  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation In  order  that  the  Congress  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  alternative 
solutions.  We.  therefore,  asked  parties  to  Ex 
Parte  No.  293  to  provide  us  with  their  initial 
comments  by  March  15.  1973,  and  subse- 
quently supplemented  that  request  by  ask- 
ing the  railroads  In  reorganization  to  fur- 
nish us  with  detailed  descriptions  of  their 
main  lines  and  principal  yard  facilities.  These 
comments  have  been  reviewed  by  our  staff, 
but  time  has  not  permitted  their  complete 
analysis  prior  to  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port. Supplemental  statements  In  Ex  Parte 
No.  293  are  due  on  April  15,  thus  giving  the 
parties  the  opportunity  to  comment  not 
only  on  the  initial  statements  filed  In  that 
processing,  but  on  the  ICC  and  DOT  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress. 

Our  renort  is  necessarily  not  complete. 
Certain  assumptions,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations must  be  tested  In  the  light  of 
data  still  to  be  gathered  and  analyzed.  Not 
every  recommendation  could.  In  the  time 
available,  be  fleshed  out  Into  the  necessary 
draft  legislation.  You  may  be  assured,  how- 
ever, that  the  Commission  will  be  submitting 
to  you  further  recommendations  and  sup- 
porting materials.  If  there  are  any  particular 
areas  In  which  you  think  our  assistance 
would  be  helpful  to  your  Committees,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  them  to  our  attention. 


BASIC   ASSUMPTIONS 

In  approaching  the  Northeastern  raUroad 
problem,  the  Conmilsslon  has  made  certain 
basic  assumptions — some  of  them  of  a  policy 
nature,  others  grounded  more  on  the  facts 
as  we  know  them  to  date.  Realizing  that  some 
of  these  underlying  premises  will  have  to  be 
further  scrutinized  as  our  Infomatlon  Is 
developed,  we  have  approached  the  present 
task  on  the  basis  of  the  following  assump- 
tions : 

1.  The  maintenance  of  high  quality  railroad 
service  In  the  Northeast,  capable  of  meeting 
the  reasonable  transportation  requirements 
of  the  users  and  of  the  communities  In  the 
region.  Is  essential  to  the  economic  health  of 
the  region  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

2.  Elimination  of  duplicative  and  non- 
essential facilities,  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  existing  rail  physical  plant,  and  basic 
restructuring  of  the  present  system  will  be 
essential  if  needed.  Northeastern  rail  services 
are  to  be  preserved  and  to  become  financially 
viable. 

3.  The  entire  Northeastern  railroad  system 
of  trackage,  yards,  and  other  facilities  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole,  rather  than  on  a 
carrler-by-carrler  basis,  if  the  development  of 
an  effective  system  Is  to  be  successful. 

4.  The  development  of  an  effective  system 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  reorganization 
courts  or  railroads  acting  unilaterally,  and 
governmental  guidance  will  be  necessary. 

5.  The  size  of  the  work  force  now  employed 
by  the  Northeastern  railroads  will  diminish 
as  duplicate  and  non-essential  facilities  are 
eliminated,  and  Is  not  likely  to  Increase  until 
rail  service  can  be  Improved  to  the  point  that 
substantial  increases  In  traffic  can  be 
achieved. 

6.  Federal  financial  aid  will  be  necessary 
because  the  cost  of  upgrading  the  basic  rail 
system  needed  In  the  Northeast  to  the  point 
that  railroads  can  provide  adequate  service 
and  compete  effectively  with  other  modes  for 
available  traffic  will  be  too  great  for  the 
carriers,  the  users  of  their  services,  or  the 
State  and  local  governments  Involved  to  bear. 
At  the  same  time.  Federal  Involvement 
should  be  kept  to  the  minimum. 

Moving  from  these  basic  assumptions  to 
the  development  of  means  to  accomplish 
what  must  be  done,  the  Commission  believes 
that  any  successful  Northeastern  railroad 
program  must  address  and  deal  with  the 
following  points : 

1.  Identification  of  a  "primary"  rail  sys- 
tem configuration  made  up  of  mainline  track- 
age and  major  yards. 

2.  Means  for  funding  needed  Improve- 
ments on  the  primary  system. 

3.  Solution  of  the  problem  presented  by 
low-density  branch  lines  which,  although 
unprofitable,  provide  rail  service  considered 
essential  by  users  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

4.  Solution  of  the  problem  presented  by 
surplus  labor. 

6.  Means  to  assure  continuation  of  essen- 
tial services  while  the  restructuring  program 
Is  being  effectuated. 

6.  Means  to  compel  cooperative  use  of  pri- 
mary system  trackage  and  yards  by  surviving 
railroads. 

We  are  submitting  herewith  a  draft  bill 
which  we  believe  goes  a  long  way  toward  ac- 
complishing these  objectives.  It  consists  of 
four  titles,  as  follows: 

Title  I.  Statement  of  Congressional  pur- 
pose and  definitions. 

Title  11.  Interim  and  emergency  meas- 
tires — This  title  Is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
Imminent  problems  of  the  Eastern  railroads 
in  reorganization.  Under  It,  essential  services 
could  be  maintained,  at  the  minimum  pub- 
lic cost,  while  the  longer-range  programs 
proposed  In  Titles  III  and  IV  were  being 
Implemented. 

Title  III.  The  Federal-aid  railroad  sys- 
tem— This  title  would  provide  for  the  selec- 


tion of  the  primary  system  of  mainlines  and 
terminals  which  would  be  upgraded  through 
Federal  aid. 

Title  rv.  Local  rail  services — ^Thls  title 
would  Include  new  abandonment  provisions 
and  a  Federal-State  matching  fund  program 
for  maintaining  essential  but  tmprofitable 
local  services. 

The  Commission  has  not  attempted  to 
address  the  problem  presented  by  surplus 
railroad  labor  In  sufficient  depth  to  warrant 
our  making  a  firm  recommendation  for  Con- 
gressional action.  We  have  some  comments 
on  this  subject  later  in  thU  letter,  and  a 
tentative  suggestion  Is  advanced,  but  the  ac- 
companying draft  bUl  does  not  Include  a  pro- 
posed program  for  dealing  with  the  major 
aspects  of  the  rail  labor  situation. 

THE    NORTHEAS-rERN    BAIUIOAD    SYSTEM 

Initial  policy  considerations. — Basic  to  the 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  North- 
eastern railroads  Is  the  realization  of  the 
nature  of  the  rail  system  Itself.  The  physical 
system  in  the  Northeast  Is  an  agglomeration 
of  track  and  yard  facilities  which  grew  up 
in  another  era.  before  the  advent  of  trucks, 
private  cars,  and  airplanes.  In  addition  to 
changes  in  technology,  there  have  been  radi- 
cal alterations  In  the  type  and  volume  of 
traffic  available,  in  the  kinds  of  industry 
prevalent  in  the  Northeast,  and  In  the  loca- 
tion of  principal  traffic  generating  points.  To 
cite  only  one  example,  the  lines  operating 
from  the  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  coal 
fields  to  New  York  City,  originally  profitable 
due  to  the  heavy  movement  of  anthracite 
coal,  have  had  none  of  this  traffic  for  several 
decades. 

The  result  Is  a  system  which  possesses  far 
greater  capacity  than  is  needed;  a  system 
which  Is  Is  antiquated  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  its  physical  plant  but  as 
regards  the  fundamental  location  and  design 
of  that  plant.  As  already  noted.  It  is  one  of 
this  Commission's  basic  assumptions  that 
elimination  of  duplicative  and  non-essential 
facilities,  substantial  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  existing  rail  physical  plant,  and  basic 
restructuring  of  the  present  system  will  be 
essential,  if  needed  Northeastern  raU  services 
are  to  be  preserved  and  to  become  finan- 
cially viable.  There  appears  to  be  little 
chance,  If  any,  that  the  Northeastern  rail- 
roads In  reorganization  could,  as  a  group, 
emerge  as  profitable  businesses  unless  re- 
dundant facilities  are  eliminated. 

Whatever  the  Federal  government  may  or 
may  not  do — even  if  a  hands  off  attitude  is 
maintained  and  the  courts  proceed  either  to 
Income-based  reorganization  or  liquidation 
of  the  bankrupt  roads — one  or  more  new 
railroad  systems  Is  likely  to  be  the  ultimate 
result.  A  threshold  question  that  the  govern- 
mental policy  maker  must  face  Is  whether  It 
would  be  In  the  public  interest  to  allow, 
either  by  action  or  inaction,  the  development 
of  a  single-system  Northeast. 

It  Is  the  Commission's  position  that  the 
creation  of  a  single  Eastern  railroad  system — 
presumably  built  around  the  Penn  Central 
as  the  largest  of  the  carriers  in  reorganiza- 
tion— would  not  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
If  competition  In  the  Northeast  Is  eliminated, 
and  a  railroad  monopoly  Is  thereby  created. 
the  traditional  reliance  on  competition  as 
a  regulator  in  the  marketplace  would  largely 
be  lost.  The  effect  would  be  nationwide  Inas- 
much as  Industries  sited  throughout  the 
countrj-  compete  for  the  same  markets  and 
the  cost  of  distribution  for  both  raw  and 
finished  products  materially  affects  their 
competitive  ability.  Intermodal  competition 
is  Insufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  serv- 
ice Incentives  and  to  stimulate  the  necessary 
innovations,  hence  the  tendency  of  freight 
to  move  from  the  most  efficient  mode,  rail- 
roads, to  a  less  efficient  mode  will  be  even 
more  greatly  exaggerated.  Even  a  single- 
system  Northeast  would  require  massive  pub- 
lic support  U  the  rail  service  Is  to  be  improved 
to  the  point  that  it  could  be  competitive 
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with  other  modes.  Finally,  the  Impact  on  the 
healthy  railroads  might  well  be  disastrous, 
for  a  single  railroad  serving  the  entire  popu- 
lous area  east  of  Buffalo  and  north  of  Phila- 
delphia would  mean  the  elimination  of  the 
independent  lines  upon  which  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroads  now  rely 
for  the  generation  of  much  of  their  traffic. 

A  community  problem. — Decisions  as  to  the 
degree  of  competition  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  other  major  policy  matters 
such  as  the  location  of  principal  raU  arteries, 
must  be  made  publicly  and  with  public  par- 
ticipation. Certainly,  they  should  not  be 
made  in  the  forum  provided  by  a  single  rail- 
road's reorganization  court.  Unique  circum- 
stances make  the  public  approach  practicable 
and  feasible  at  this  time,  for  what  we  have 
Is  essentially  a  public  problem.  Only  by  a 
public  exposure  of  the  problem's  true  nature 
and  scope  can  we  achieve  the  broad  under- 
standing necessary  to  a  solution. 

The  Commission  visualizes  the  Northeast- 
ern railroad  situation  as  a  community  prob- 
lem warranting  resolution  on  a  coordinated 
basis.  In  our  view,  as  previously  stated,  the 
entire  Northeastern  railroad  system  of  track- 
age, yards,  and  other  facilities  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  rather  than  on  a  carrler- 
by-carrier  basis  If  development  of  an  effec- 
tive system  is  to  be  successful. 

We  wish  to  stress  here  that  It  wlU  not  be 
enough  to  consider  only  the  railroads  in  re- 
organization. This  is  so  even  if  all  of  them 
could  be  looked  at  together — by  consolidat- 
ing the  reorganization  proceedings  in  a  single 
court,  for  example,  and  directing  DOT  or 
ICC  to  produce  a  unified  reorganization  plan. 
Also  to  be  considered  Is  the  place  In  the 
overall  system  of  the  healthy  roads — and  not 
only  the  long-haul  connecting  and  com|>eting 
carriers  already  mentioned,  but  also  the  nu- 
merous smaller  lines  and  terminal  railroads 
which  provide  the  only  rail  access  for  many 
users.  'These  carriers  are  able  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  reorganization  court.  They  provide 
essential  services,  and  no  successful  redraw- 
ing of  the  railroad  map  can  be  accomplished 
unless  the  continuation  of  those  services  Is 
assured. 

ICC  staff  members  have  undertaken  con- 
tingency planning  to  preserve  essential  serv- 
ice in  the  event  of  a  shutdown  by  certain 
railroads.    In   that   context    the  Commission 
has   encouraged    the   railroads  to  work  and 
plan  together  seeking  ways  to  rationalize  the 
rail  system  in  the  Northeast.  Unfortunately, 
the  Informal  persuasion  route  has  not  been 
fruitful   enough.    Thus    we   have    concluded 
that  the  development  of  an  eilectlve  system 
cannot   be    accomplished   by   reorganization 
courts   or    by    railroads    acting    unilaterally, 
and  governmental  guidance  will  be  necessary. 
Even   if   the   Northeastern   railroads'   main 
lines  and  principal   yards  were  successfully 
pared  down  to  an  efficient  configuration,  sub- 
stantial upgrading  of  these  facilities  will  be 
needed  to  bring  them  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion which  will  allow  rail  service  to  compete 
effectively  with  that  of  other  modes  for  the 
available   traffic.   The   cost   of   rehabilitation 
of  an  antiquated  system,  upon  which  main- 
tenance has  been  neglected  for  many  years, 
will  be  enormous.  The  Commission  has  not 
been  able  to  develop  a  reliable  figure  as  yet, 
but   estimates   of   $600-800   million   for   the 
Penn   Central,    made   by   its   trustees  a  few 
months  ago.  and  of  $8  billion,  nationwide, 
made    by    the    ASTRO    report    In     1970,   are 
probably  not  unrealistic.  The  Northeastern 
railroads  are  clearly  Incapable  of  generating 
funds  of  anything  like  this  magnitude  either 
from  Increased  revenues  or  in  private  money 
markets.   Public  funding  appears  to  be  the 
only  alternative. 

Government,  local  as  well  as  Federal,  has 
traditionally  supported  transportation  proj- 
ects in  the  United  States.  The  railroads  them- 
selves were  major  beneficiaries  of  public  aid 
In  the  years  when  they  were  being  pushed 
across  the  continent.  More  recently.  It  has 


been  their  competitors  that  have  benefited. 
Development,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
highways,  waterways,  and  airways  have  been 
funded  through  public  investment.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  whether  a  correlative  fund- 
ing program  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
needed  rail  service  should  be  undertaken. 

ROUTE    AND    FACILmES    SELECTION 

Given  the  premises  set  forth  above,  how 
are  the  major  routes  to  be  selected?  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  pretending  that 
this  will  be  an  easy  task.  For  anyone  not 
intimately  familiar  with  the  Northeastern 
railway  map  and  with  the  ways  in  which 
traffic  actually  moves.  It  might  not  seem  as 
complicated  as  Is  the  case.  The  layman  tends 
to  think  in  terms  of  a  few  through  routes, 
each  controlled  by  a  single  carrier.  For  ex- 
ample, F  nn  Central  has  main  lines  extend- 
ing from  New  York  City  to  Chicago  through 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  (an  old  Penn- 
sylvania main  line)  and  through  Albany  and 
Buffalo  (an  old  New  York  Central  main 
line).  The  Erie  Lackawanna's  main  line  ex- 
tends from  the  New  York  area  to  Chicago 
through  Scranton,  Blnghamton,  and  Youngs- 
town. 

These  are,  of  course.  Important  arteries  for 
through  traffic,  but  another  hlghlv  competi- 
tive and  heavily  used  route,  known  as  the 
alphabet  route,  provides  through  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  over  the  lines 
of  the  Jersey  Central.  Reading,  Western  Mary- 
land, and  Norfolk  &  Western.  Joint  line  rout- 
ings such  as  this  must  be  considered  in  the 
route  selection  process,  and  some  will  un- 
doubtedly have  to  be  retained  and  upgraded. 
If  effective  competition  Is  to  be  preserved  In 
the  Northeast. 

We  have  attempted  to  describe  the  major 
long-haul  routes  in  an  accompanying  paper. 
No  claim  for  Infallibility  Is  made,  and  It 
should  be  stressed  that  this  Is  but  a  prelimi- 
nary step  In  the  IdentlScation  of  essential 
long-line  rail  transportation  corridors.  Also, 
there  are  many  other  shorter  corridors  vital 
to  the  economy  of  the  areas  which  they  serve, 
and  offering  the  opportunity  for  profitable 
operations  for  the  railroads  using  them. 

As  we  have  already  suggested,  considera- 
tion cannot  stop  within  main  lines  alone. 
Much  of  the  decrepitude.  Inefficiency,  and 
redundancy  of  the  Northeastern  railroad  sys- 
tem is  to  be  found  in  yard  and  terminal  fa- 
cilKles.  To  rehabilitate  only  main  lines  would 
be  similar  to  trying  to  construct  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  with  no  consideration 
for  access  routes  and  with  no  provision  for 
Interchanges. 

Not  only  are  yards  and  terminals  des- 
perately In  need  of  upgradmg.  but  the  very 
number  of  terminal  companies  and  small 
railroads  that  are  essential  for  providing 
originating  and  terminating  service  for  thou- 
sands of  users  militates  against  their  being 
able  to  Join  together  Into  an  effective  and  ef- 
ficient rail  system  without  a  positive  public 
program  directed  toward  that  end.  No  pro- 
gram which  Ignores  this  aspect  of  the  rail 
system  as  it  exists  today,  and  tackles  the 
problem  of  improving  terminal  and  yard  per- 
formance, can  be  expected  to  provide  a  last- 
ing solution. 

There  seems  no  feasible  alternative  to  the 
location,  somewhere  within  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment, of  the  authority  and  expertise 
needed  to  make  route  selection  decisions. 
These  decisions  will  have  to  be  made,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  differ, 
regardless  of  the  precise  means  for  govern- 
ment Involvement  that  is  selected — whether 
It  be  government  ownership  of  right-of-way 
and  major  yards,  or  government  funding  of 
Improvements  to  facilities  remaining  under 
private  ownership. 

In  the  Commission's  view,  once  the  high- 
density  corridors  have  been  identified,  the 
selection  of  lines  to  be  upgraded  should  be 
made  largely  on  engineering  criteria.  For 
right-of-way,  this  means  the  lines  that  have 
the  best  configuration  with  respect  to  grades 


and  curvature  and  which  have  ample  clear- 
ances. For  yards.  It  means  taking  Into  ac- 
count location,  space  available,  local  land- 
use  plannmg.  and  the  potential  for  needed 
future  expansion.  Present  ownership  of  rail 
facilities,  and  even  the  present  level  of  main- 
tenance, should  be  of  secondary  Importance 
In  the  selection  process. 

The  route  selection  task,  as  we  see  It.  has 
two  distinct  aspects.  First.  It  is  a  determina- 
tion of  public  need — the  kind  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  decision  which  the 
Commission  has  been  making  for  many  years 
and  which  has  traditionally  been  delegated 
by  the  Congress  to  regulatory  agencies. 

Moreover.  It  Is  a  determination  affecting 
the  operations  not  of  the  public  at  large, 
but  of  franchlsed  common  carriers  silready 
subject  to  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction. 
Secondly,  the  selection  of  routes  Is  an  ad- 
ministrative task  In  which  basic  concepts 
of  engineering  and  economics  must  be  given 
major  consideration.  Whatever  body  is  given 
the  responsibility  of  making  the  determina- 
tion as  to  the  public  need  for  rail  services. 
Its  decision  must  be  followed  up  by  com- 
plementary actions  spelling  out  and  apply- 
ing technical  criteria,  approving  contracts, 
and  monitoring  construction.  These  two  ac- 
tivities, the  making  of  the  public  need  deci- 
sion and  the  carrying  out  of  that  decision 
through  physical  reconstruction  of  our  rail- 
road plant,  must  be  closely  Integrated,  but 
they  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  dele- 
gated to  the  same  agency. 

The     Interstate     Commerce     Commission 
stands  willing,  and  we  believe  able,  to  as- 
sume all  or  any  part  of  the  facilities  selec- 
tion  and  reconstruction   responsibility.   We 
realize  that   In   the  actual   carrying  out  of 
the  selection  decision  we  would  have  to  rely, 
at  least  at  the  outset,  on  the  technical  staff 
and  expertise  of  others.  With  adequate  fund- 
ing however,  we  would   be  prepared  to  de- 
velop  that   staff   and   exp>ertise   wlthm   this 
agency.    Should    the    Congress    decide    that 
such   tasks  as  fixing  engineering  standards 
and   monitoring   construction    would    better 
t>e  performed  In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation,   the    Commission    believes    it    is 
quite    capable    of    working    closely    and    In 
harmony    with     the    Department,     and    we 
would  still  be  fully  prepared  to  assume  the 
task  of  making  the  preliminary  determina- 
tion of  public  need  for  continued  rail  service. 
Selection  of  the  basic  route  system  Is  Im- 
portant enough,  we  think,  to  warrant  a  few 
additional   cautionary  comments.   The   rail- 
road system  m  the  Eastern  United  States  is 
so  complex,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
physical  layout  and  ownership,  that  any  at- 
tempt by  a  government  agency,  whether  a 
single   administrator   or   a    regulatory   com- 
mission, acting  on  its  own  Initiative,  to  select 
the  optimal  route  system  Is  almost  certain 
to  end  In  frustration.  Moreover,  we  are  deal- 
ing here  with  the  basic  skeleton  of  our  com- 
mon carrier  rail  system — something  so  Im- 
portant that  hasty  decisions,  as  well  as  un- 
informed  decisions,   simply   cannot   be   tol- 
erated.  Thus,   any   quick   redrawing   of   the 
Northeastern    railroad    map.    such    as    that 
provided     for     In     the    Amtrak    legislation, 
should  be  avoided. 

While  we  believe  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  play  the  decisive  role,  we  think 
It  appropriate  to  provide  the  railroads  them- 
selves with  an  initial  opportunity  to  propose 
routes  and  facilities  to  be  Included  on  the 
primary  system.  They  should  be  better  qual- 
ified than  any  civil  servant  to  select  lines 
and  facilities  on  their  own  system  as  best 
suited  for  inclusion  on  an  interstate  system 
of  long-line,  high-density  routes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  railroads,  and  particularly  the 
smaller  ones,  should  be  In  the  best  posi- 
tion to  know  which  joint-line  routes  are 
essential  and  which  gateways  must  be  kept 
open  If  the  competitive  balance  Is  to  be 
maintained. 

Not  every  route  that  wUl  eventually  be 
proposed  for  the  primary  system  can  be  In- 
cluded.  Preliminary  estimates   suggest   that 
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about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  present 
main  line  routes  should  be  kept  up  to 
high-speed  and  htgb-denslty  standards. 
However.  If  the  agency  making  the  final  route 
selection  decision  has  before  It  the  pro- 
posals and  supporting  reasoning  of  the  car- 
riers themselves,  the  selection  process  will 
be  facilitated  and  tiie  chance  of  error  will 
be  reduced. 

RENEWAL  OF  THE  BASIC  RAIL  SYSTEM 

The  Commission's  proposal  provides  both 
for  the  selection  of  the  basic  line-haul  rail 
services  needed  for  the  Northeast,  and  for 
their  needed  rehabilitation  and  efficient 
operation.  In  arriving  at  the  approach  set 
forth  In  the  draft  bill,  several  alternatives 
were  considered. 

As  already  noted,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  forces  of  the  marketplace,  acting  through 
the  Income-based  reorganization  or  liquida- 
tion of  bankrupt  railroads,  will  not  do  the 
job.  Public  participation  is  essential  If  the 
public  Interest  Is  to  be  served. 

The  reorganization  courts.  In  our  view, 
cannot  provide  the  degree  or  the  kind  of 
public  participation  that  Is  needed,  for  they 
are  not  equipped  to  make  decisions  as  to 
present  and  future  public  service  require- 
ments. It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  judges 
who  have  had  experience  In  railroad  reor- 
ganizations that  they  neither  feel  the  desire 
nor  claim  the  expertise  to  enter  upon  this 
kind  of  task.  To  cite  only  one  example, 
the  proposal  that  has  been  advanced  else- 
where that  the  courts  should  preempt  the 
Commission  In  authorizing  summary  route 
abandonments  as  means  toward  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  debtor  railroad — to  say  nothing  of 
Its  Impact  upon  affected  users  and  communi- 
ties— simply  does  not  meet  the  area-wide 
problem  with  which  we  are  faced  today  In 
the  Northeast. 

One  means  of  dealing  with  the  needed 
rehabilitation  and  upgrading  of  main-line 
and  related  facilities  which  has  been  given 
serious  attention  would  provide  for  the  pur- 
chase of  selected  facilities  by  the  Federal 
government  or  a  Federal  supported  agency  or 
corporation,  and  the  lease  by  It  of  the  facul- 
ties to  operating  railroads  In  return  for  user 
charges.  Such  a  program  has  a  number  of 
advantages,  for  It  provides  an  efficient  way  of 
placing  control  of  all  the  principal  regional 
railroad  facilities  In  a  single  bcdy.  thus  ex- 
pediting and  facilitating  the  development  of 
a  unified  system.  Despite  certain  obvious  ad- 
vantages, however,  we  are  not  convinced,  on 
balance,  that  government  ownership  of  rail 
facilities  Is  the  best  answer.  The  cost  of  ac- 
quisition would  be  enormous,  and  so  would  be 
time,  as  well  as  the  expense,  of  dealing  with 
the  multitude  of  property  and  other  legal 
rights  that  would  be  affected.  In  addition,  we 
think  that  the  American  people  will  prefer 
that  solution  which  calls  for  the  least  gov- 
ernment Involvement  and  which  leaves  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  control  In  the 
hands  of  the  private  sector. 

In  Title  III  of  the  accompanying  draft  bill, 
there  Is  outlined  a  comprehensive  plan  which 
provides  for — 

The  selection  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  an  Integrated  system  of  rail- 
road main  lines  and  related  yard  and  termi- 
nal facilities. 

The  continuing  review  by  the  Secretarv 
of  Transportation  of  the  Nation's  railroad 
transportation  needs  and  the  updating  by 
the  Commission  of  the  basic  system. 

A  program  of  Federally  funded  rehabilita- 
tion, modernization,  and  upgrading  of  the 
basic  maln-Une  system,  administered  by  the 
Commission. 

A  transfjortation  tax  which  would  raise  rev- 
enues more  than  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
maln-Une  rehabilitation  program. 

The  draft  bill  limits  the  selection  of  the 
maln-Une  system,  and  the  Federally  funded 
rehabilitation  program,  to  lines  located  In  the 
■Northeast  region" — defined  In  Title  I  of 
the  bill  as  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 


New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia.  Ohio.  Inilana. 
Michigan,  and  Illinois,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  certain  contiguous  areas.  Thus  It 
encompasses  what,  In  transportation  par- 
lance. Is  often  referred  to  as  'Official  Terri- 
tory". The  determination  that  railroads  In 
other  regions  of  the  United  States  should  be 
made  eligible  for  Inclusion  In  this  or  a  simi- 
lar program  would  be  left  to  the  Congress  to 
make  at  a  later  date. 

Selection  of  what  the  draft  bill  describes 
as  the  "Federal-aid  Railroad  System"  would 
be  undertaken  by  the  Commission.  Railroads, 
singly  or  jointly,  wishing  to  propose  lines  or 
facilities  for  Inclusion  on  the  system  would 
have  120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  to 
make  application  to  the  Commission.  Sixty 
days  later,  the  Commission  would  Issue  It's 
tentative  plan  for  the  system.  Comments 
would  be  received  from  interested  parties  for 
another  sixty  days  inerearter.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  would  be  required  to  com- 
ment on  the  Commission's  tentative  plan. 
His  comments  would  include  Identification 
of  corridors  In  which  the  provision  of  high- 
speed rail  passenger  service  appears  to  be  in 
the  public  Interest.  Having  considered  the 
comments,  the  Commission  would  submit  to 
the  Congress,  not  more  than  one  year  after 
enactment.  Its  final  determination  of  the 
Federal-aid  System.  That  determination 
would  become  effective  upon  submission  and 
would  not  be  reviewable  In  any  court.  The 
makeup  of  the  System  could  be  altered  by 
the  Commission,  upon  petition  or  on  Its  own 
motion,  at  any  time  beginning  two  years  fol- 
lowing Its  designation. 

The  draft  bill  also  provides  for  a  continu- 
ing study  of  railroad  transportation  require- 
ments— for  the  entire  Nation,  not  only  the 
Northeast — to  be  undertaken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  His  Railway  Needs 
Report  would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
every  other  year.  He  would  be  required.  In 
connection  with  the  report,  to  carry  out  a 
study  of  the  long-term  capital  needs  for  the 
upgrading  of  the  national  railroad  system. 

Title  ni  of  the  Commission's  proposed  bill 
provides  for  a  new  Federally  funded  pro- 
gram for  railroad  rehabilitation,  and  for  a 
three-step  project  approval  and  contracting 
procedure  similar  to  that  of  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Program  Individual  railroads  would 
submit  reconstruction  programs  to  the  Com- 
mission. Upon  approval,  this  submission 
would  be  followed  up  with  detailed  project 
designs  and  specifications.  Approval  by  the 
Commission  of  a  specific  project  at  that  point 
would  obligate  the  Federal  government  to 
fund  the  work  so  approved.  The  final  step 
would  be  the  negotiation  of  a  project  agree- 
ment. Work  would  be  carried  out  by  the  rail- 
road, using  railroad  employees,  and  would  be 
subject  to  Inspection  and  approval  by  the 
Commission. 

The  program  which  we  are  proposing  vests 
In  the  Federal  government,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  furnishing  funds  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  selected  facilities,  the  final  voice 
as  to  how  the  funds  will  be  expended.  The 
Commission  would  make  the  decision  as  to 
what  facilities  are  selected  to  receive  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  it  would  be  able  to  attach 
conditions  to  the  receipt  of  financial  aid  to 
assure  that  those  facilities  which  have  been 
upgraded  through  the  Investment  of  public 
funds  are  in  fact  operated  In  the  public  In- 
terest. Such  facilities  must.  In  our  view,  be 
operated  as  common  carrier  facilities  open  to 
use  by  all  operating  common  carriers  by  rail. 
The  bin  provides,  therefore,  that  the  carrier 
owning  a  line  selected  for  inclusion  on  the 
System  would  have  to  allow  others,  upon  the 
payment  of  reasonable  compensation  and 
upon  such  conditions  as  the  Commission 
might  prescribe,  to  share  In  the  use  of  its 
facilities. 

FUNDING 

While  the  Commission  Is  convinced  that 
nothing  short  of  a  Federally  supported  grant- 


in-aid  program  will  restore  the  Nation's  rail- 
road service  to  an  acceptable  level  of  quality 
and  efficiency,  we  are  equally  convinced  that 
no  new  Federal  funding  program  should  be 
advanced  without  provision  for  raising  the 
revenues  which  It  would  absorb.  Sir.ce  an  im- 
proved transportation  system  would  be  the 
result  of  the  program  which  we  are  propos- 
ing, we  think  It  appropriate  to  place  the  cost 
on  those  who  will  ultimately  berefit — the 
users  of  transportation  services.  We  are, 
therefore,  proposing  a  transportation  tax  to 
be  levied  on  all  for-hlre,  domestic,  surface 
transportation  of  property. 

We  believe  that  such  a  tax  should  apply 
to  for-hlre  transportation  generally,  regard- 
less of  mode.  This  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  an  unfair  Imposition  on  the  railroads 
competitors.  However,  we  think  that  further 
analysis  will  demonstrate  that  this  Is  not  the 
case.  The  tax  which  we  propose  would  be 
levied,  after  all.  on  the  user  of  trar.sportation 
services,  not  on  the  carrier.  Every  user,  we 
are  convinced,  will  benefit  from  the  Improve- 
ment of  rail  service.  Even  If  he  does  not  use 
the  railroads  himself,  better  rail  transporta- 
tion will  mean  heightened  competition,  and 
the  result  should  be  higher  quality  service,  at 
competitive  rates,  for  all  modes.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  too.  the  imposition  upon  the 
railroads  alone  of  a  tax  burden  sufficient  to 
fund  the  level  of  raUroad  aid  that  Is  needed 
could  do  no  more  than  add  to  their  present 
problems.  Such  a  tax  would  have  to  be  a  rate 
of  three  or  four  r>ercent  on  railroad  billing, 
and  the  resxilt  could  only  be  diversion  of 
badly  needed  traffic  to  other  modes 

We  are  proposing  a  general  property  trans- 
portation tax  of  only  one  percent,  which 
would  return  approximately  $500  million  to 
the  Treasury,  based  on  1972  estimated  freight 
revenues.  Such  a  sum  would  more  than  equal 
the  cost  of  the  program  proposed  by  the 
Commission  for  the  rehabilitation  of  "main 
lines.  It  would  be  adequate,  also  to  fund  the 
program  provided  for  in  ntle  IV  of  the  draft 
bill,  and  discussed  Immediately  below,  for  the 
preservation  of  essential  low-density  lines. 

LOW    DENSITY    LINES 

Branch  lines  and  abandonment  proce- 
dures. — The  problem  presented  by  branch 
lines  which  do  not  attract  enough  tonnage 
to  cover  costs  but  which.  ne%'ertheless.  per- 
form services  essential  to  local  communities, 
shippers,  and  consignees,  was  examined  at 
length  m  the  92nd  Congress.  The  principal 
emphasis  then  was  on  the  Impact  of  the  cash 
drain  from  unprofitable  services  on  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  and  considerable  attention 
was  devoted  to  ways  of  speeding  up  the 
handling  of  rail  abandonment  proceedings  by 
the  Commission.  Near  the  close  of  the  last 
Congress,  serious  attempts  were  made  to  get 
to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
problem:  that  is,  how  to  enable  the  railroads 
to  save  themselves  from  these  continuing 
cash  losses  and  at  the  same  time  ease  the 
Impact  on  the  users  of  possible  loss  of  vitally 
needed  services.  S.  2362  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  H.R. 
16960  faced  up  clearly  to  this  two-part  prob- 
lem. 

Both  bills  recognized  that,  while  the  finan- 
cial losses  sustained  through  the  operation 
of  unprofitable  lines  could  be  of  major  sig- 
nificance to  a  railroad,  the  Impact  of  a  shut- 
down of  needed  service  on  the  actual  users 
and  on  whole  communities  could  be  truly 
disastrous.  Theli-  problem  Is.  obviously,  in- 
tensified If  the  threatened  cessation  of  serv- 
ice comes  on  short  notice,  not  leaving  time 
for  formulating  and  effecting  plans  for  al- 
ternative transportation.  The  Commission 
Is  persuaded,  based  on  long  experience  In 
administering  the  abandonment  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  that  the 
recognition  that  a  particular  line  is  a  money 
loser  does  not  come  suddenly  to  the  owning 
railroad.  In  most  Instances,  the  realization 
that  traffic  on  a  line  Is  on  the  downgrade 
and  that  profitable  operations  cannot  be  sus- 
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talned  wlU  be  clear,  or  should  be  clear  to  a 
reasonably  efficient  management,  a  matter 
of  years  before  the  losses  become  so  great 
that  abandonment  is  inevitable.  A  reasonable 
requirement,  in  our  view,  would  be  one  call- 
ing upon  the  railroads  to  give  notice  of  their 
Intentions  well  In  advance — one  or  even  two 
years — prior  to  seeking  authority  to  abandon 
a  line.  This  could  be  done  by  requiring  pub- 
lication and  filing  with  the  Commission  of 
a  list  of  low-density  lines,  for  experience 
demonstrates  that  these  are  the  ones  that 
win  be  the  likeliest  candidates  for  abandon- 
ment. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  such  a 
notice  requirement  were  adopted  and  if  a 
financial  aid  program  for  essential  branch- 
line  operations  such  as  that  proposed  below 
were  to  be  approved,  the  Commission  Is  con- 
vinced that  abtuidonment  applications  could 
be  processed  much  more  rapidly  than  Is  now 
the  case,  largely  because  the  Ukellhood  of 
legitimate  public  opposition  to  the  awarding 
of  a  certificate  of  abandonment  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  In  such  circumstances,  we 
would  endorse  the  fixing  of  a  reasonable 
statutory  time  limit  for  the  disposition  of 
abandonment  applications. 

A  branch-line  funding  program — Unlike  a 
main  line,  a  branch  line  usually  has  not 
declined  to  an  unprofitable  state  because  of 
poor  physical  condition,  although  this  may 
be  a  factor,  and  In  some  cases  rehabilitation 
may  be  essential  if  a  line  Is  to  be  operated 
in  an  acceptably  efflclenc  manner.  A  branch 
line  operation  which  has  become  a  losing 
proposition  Is  normally  one  In  which  traffic 
volume  Is  simply  not  great  enough  to  cover 
operating  costs.  Little  If  any  overhead  traffic 
Is  usually  handled,  and  originating  and 
destination  traffic  is  handled  relatively  short 
distances  to  a  Junction  with  a  main  line. 
High  speed  operation  Is  rarely  necessary,  and 
gross  tonnages  are  likely  to  be  relatively 
small.  Thus  the  maintenance  level  can  be 
far  lower  than  that  required  on  main  lines 
If  railroads  are  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
carriers  of  other  modes.  Branch  line  losses 
are  basically  operating  losses,  and  major  ex- 
penditures for  capital  Improvements  on  the 
rights-of-way  are  not  likely  to  provide  an 
effective  cure.  The  only  answer,  in  our  view, 
Is  some  form  of  operating  subsidy. 

The  preservation  and  Improvement  of 
branch-line  rail  service.  In  the  Commission's 
opinion,  is  in  the  first  Instance  a  local  prob- 
lem. It  is  one,  however,  which  affects  the 
national  Interest,  for  individual  rail  lines 
must  be  looked  at  as  parts  of  an  Integrated 
national  system  and.  of  course,  the  economic 
health  of  any  community  or  region  affects 
the  health  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  presented  by 
low-density  branch  lines,  the  ICC  suggests 
an  approach  which  places  a  substantial  share 
of  the  burden  of  paying  for  the  maintenance 
of  needed  services  upon  those  that  benefit 
most — the  affected  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  citizens  Recognizing  the 
overall  national  interest  that  is  involved, 
however,  we  propose  a  Federal-aid  program, 
on  a  matching  fund  basis,  which  would  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  revenue  sharing  and  lessen 
the  financial  biu-den  that  the  States  would 
otherwise  have  to  bear  in  full. 

Under  this  program,  the  decision  as  to 
what  services  are  essential  would  be  left  in 
the  first  Instance  to  the  States,  with  the  re- 
quirement that  they  put  up  enough  of  the 
cost  of  service  to  assure  that  only  those  lines 
which  were  truly  vital  to  their  economy 
would  be  kept  operating.  Federal  participa- 
tion would  be  strictly  limited  in  point  of 
time  to  three  years.  Within  that  time,  the 
State  and  the  users  would  be  expected  to 
come  up  with  a  way  of  making  the  operation 
pay  or  of  providing  alternative  transporta- 
tion— or  else  they  would  have  to  bear  the 
whole  subsidy  cost. 

Title  IV  of  the  accompanying  draft  bill 
provides  a  comprehensive  program  for  deal- 


ing with  abandonments  and  the  preservation 
of  needed  low-density  rail  lines.  It  provides 
for  the  filing  with  the  Commission  and  for 
publication  by  each  railroad  of  a  description 
of  Its  low-density  lines,  as  defined  by  the 
Commission,  and  of  any  other  lines  It  may 
propose  to  abandon.  No  line  could  be 
abandoned.  If  the  proposal  is  opposed  by  a 
user,  unless  it  has  appeared  on  the  list  for 
18  months.  The  ICC  would  handle  abandon- 
ments on  an  expedited  schedule,  reaching  its 
decision  in  no  more  than  8  months. 

The  Commission  wo\ild  be  required  to  de- 
termine whether  continued  operation  of  the 
line  will  meet  avoidable  costs,  and  if  it  finds 
that  the  line's  operation  wUl  not  meet  avoid- 
able costs,  it  would  have  to  provide  that  a 
certificate  of  abandonment  would  be  issued 
within  60  days.  It  would  also  have  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  avoidable  losses 
which  the  railroad  would  incur  if  the  serv- 
ice were  to  be  continued.  Excluded  from  the 
new  abandonment  requirements  and  proce- 
dures would  be  abandonment  applications 
filed  before  the  date  of  enactment  and  aban- 
donments ordered  by  the  Commission  as  part 
of  a  restructuring  plan  provided  for  in  Title 
II  of  the  proposed  bill  and  discussed  below. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision  by  which  the 
State  in  which  the  line  to  be  abandoned  Is 
located  can  stay  the  Issuance  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  abandoimient  by  notifying  the 
Commission  of  its  Intention  to  provide  an  op- 
erating subsidy.  If  the  State  determines  thai 
the  line  U  one  which  It  is  willing  to  subsidize, 
the  bill  provides  for  a  Federally-funded 
matching  grant  program,  administered  by 
the  Commission,  under  which  there  would 
be  paid  for  up  to  3  years,  70  percent  of  the 
cost  of  an  operating  subsidy  agreed  to  by  a 
State  In  order  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  rail  services  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  abandoned.  Under  the  subsidy 
program  the  Commission  would  be  author- 
ized, as  a  condition  to  the  commitment  of 
Federal  funds,  to  require  that  an  operating 
subsidy  contract  between  the  State  and  a  rail- 
road be  in  such  a  form,  and  contain  such 
conditions,  as  It  would  prescribe:  and  to 
reject  an  operating  subsidy  contract  if  it 
finds  that  the  compensation  agreed  to  by  the 
State  Is  grossly  di^roportlonate  to  the  level 
of  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  railroad.  The 
amoimt  of  any  operating  subsidy  eligible 
for  matching  Federal  funds  could  not  In- 
clude expenditures  for  capital  Improvements. 
The  cost  of  Improvements  could,  however,  be 
prorated  over  the  useful  life  of  the  improve- 
ments and  the  prorated  amount  included  In 
the  amount  of  the  operating  subsidy  eligible 
for  matching  Federal  funds,  "ntle  IV  of  the 
draft  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation  of 
up  to  $60  million  a  year  to  fund  the  operat- 
ing subsidy  program  for  low-density  lines. 
This  amount.  In  our  view,  ."hould  be  ample, 
and  It  would  be  recouped  from  the  revenues 
provided  by  the  transportation  tax  discussed 
above  In  connection  with  Title  III  of  the  bill. 

MEETING  EMERGENCY   SERVICE   rAILITRES 

Designing  a  new  railroad  policy  and  carry- 
ing it  Into  effect  is  not  something  that  can 
be  done  overnight,  "nme  will  be  required 
for  the  legislative  process.  If.  as  we  antici- 
pate, a  new  and  important  Federal  program 
Is  the  result  of  that  process,  it  will  take 
time  to  fund  It,  to  organize  the  machinery 
to  carry  it  out,  and  to  get  that  machinery 
operating  smoothly.  Even  if  substantial  sums 
are  made  available,  it  will  take  stlU  more 
time  untu  funds  earmarked  for  facilities  Im- 
provement will  begin  to  make  a  noticeable 
Impression  on  the  cash  position  of  railroads 
in  critical  financial  difficulties.  In  addition, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  task  of  devising  and  Implementing 
a  new  railroad  revltalization  program  Is  too 
complex  and  Important  to  permit  hasty 
action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  condition 
of  at  least  some  of  the  carriers  In  reorga- 


nization poses  the  very  real  threat  that  vital- 
ly needed  rail  services  may  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed. Thus  Immediate  action  is  seemingly 
essential. 

While  we  consider  the  position  of  some  of 
the  Eastern  roads  to  be  critical,  we  do  not 
wish  to  paint  a  blacker  picture  than  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Certain  railroad  spokesmen 
have  apparently  been  trying  to  convince  the 
Congress  that  the  situation  Is  hopeless,  and 
that  there  Is  no  possible  solution  short  of 
massive  cessation  of  service.  We  do  not 
agree — either  that  Immediate  cessation  of 
service  Is  a  panacea  or  that  the  situation  Is 
hopeless.  To  make  the  latter  assumption  Is. 
If  nothing  less,  to  express  a  complete  lack 
of  confidence  In  the  ability  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  act  successfully  to  as- 
sure that  the  transportation  needs  of  our 
citizens  and  our  commerce  are  met.  Further- 
more, the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  things 
have  been  looking  at  least  a  little  better 
for  the  Eastern  railroads  in  the  last  few 
months. 

January  saw  a  phenomenal  upswing  in 
traffic  for  the  Penn  Central,  with  its  car- 
loadings  exceeding  its  own  forecasts  by  5 
percent  and  topping  the  comparable  1972 
period  by  11  percent.  Nationwide  carloadings 
were  up  8.3  percent  from  January  1972, 
and  the  Eastern  district  roads'  traffic  was 
up  4.6  percent.  The  Western  roads,  aided 
by  gram  shipments  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  were  up 
13.5  percent.  If  the  January  results  are  a  true 
precursor  of  things  to  come,  and  if  we  may 
expect  a  general  improvement  through  1973, 
the  crisis  at  Penn  Central  and  the  other 
Eastern  roads  will  be  greatly  eased,  and 
there  will  be  no  cause  for  overly  precipitous 
action  by  any  court  or  other  governmental 
body. 

In  considering  the  time  available  to  act, 
another  factor  that  must  be  considered  Is 
whether  Constitutional  provisions,  upon 
which  creditors  rely,  may  very  soon  preclude 
continuing  erosion  of  the  debtor  railroads' 
estates  so  that  service  cannot  be  maintained 
much  longer. 

Closing  down  a  railroad,  or  abandoning 
substantial  parts  of  Ita  system,  obviously  has 
Important  considerations  beyond  the  eco- 
nomics of  any  Individual  railroad's  operation. 
Communities,  shippers,  and  employees  (of 
the  railroad  and  of  industries  It  serves)  can 
be  substantially  affected.  Providing  relief  to 
a  railroad  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
public  wovUd  be  Inequitable  and  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  section  77  of  the  BEtnk- 
ruptcy  Act.  That  Act  was  Intended,  at  least 
In  part,  to  provide  for  the  continued  per- 
formance of  service  to  the  public  as  well  as 
the  reorganization  of  the  transportation  com- 
pany. It  specifically  Imposes  on  the  Judge  and 
trustee  obligations  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  the  creditors. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  the  New  Haven  In- 
clusion Cases.  399  U.S.  392,  490-493  (1970). 
made  it  clear  that  there  Is  no  constitutional 
bar  to  Imposing  substantial  losses  on  bond- 
holders by  virtue  of  suspending  their  rights 
to  enforce  their  liens,  and  that  Investors  In 
a  railroad  assume  the  risk  that.  In  reorga- 
nization, the  Interest  of  the  public  would  be 
considered  as  well  as  theirs.  The  court  noted 
that  whUe  the  rights  of  bondholders  are  en- 
titled to  respect,  they  do  not  dictate  that 
rail  operations  vital  to  the  Nation  be  Jet- 
tisoned despite  the  avallabUlty  of  a  feasible 
alternative.  The  cue  to  the  involved  govern- 
ment agencies  U  the  Supreme  Court's  con- 
cept of  a  "feasible  alternative".  Now  that  the 
various  echelons  of  government  are  taking 
action  Indicating  progress  to  a  "feasible  alter- 
native", a  precipitate  shutdown  of  any  one 
of  the  bankrupt  railroads  might  well  be 
averted. 

In  our  Judgment,  then.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  assure  that  sufficient  time  Is  available 
to  take  whatever  care  may  be  necessary  In 
drafting  a  new  railroad  policy  and  to  permit 
the  design  of  a  program  which  will  assure 
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the  making  of  careful  decisions  regarding  all 
a'-pects  of  the  railroad  system  needed  In  the 
Northeast.  At  the  same  time,  we  repeat  that 
some  of  the  railroads  In  reorganization  are 
lacir.g  critical  cash  shortages  which  may 
make  it  Impossible  for  them  to  continue  to 
perform  service  over  some  or  all  of  their  lines. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  has  asked  the  court  to 
set  a  date  for  the  termination  of  all  Ite  rail 
operations.  The  Jersey  Central  has  already 
had  to  cease  operation  over  Its  lines  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Only  prompt  action  by  trustees  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  reorganization  courts, 
and  the  Commission  made  it  possible  to  con- 
tinue service  to  the  many  businesses  and 
communities  located  on  CNJ's  lines.  Only 
continuing  subsidies  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  provided  on  the  assumption  that  the 
esseuthil  railroad  service  in  that  state  can 
eventually  be  successfully  restructured,  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  Jersey  Central  to 
keep  operating  at  all. 

Despite  the  Supreme  Court's  finding  in  the 
New  Haven  Inclusion  Cases,  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  certain  reorganization  courts 
may  find,  as  to  the  individual  cases  before 
them,  that  continued  drain  on  the  assets  of 
the  debtor  railroads'  estates  cannot  be  per- 
mitted Constitutionally  if  creditors'  rtghta 
are  to  be  adequately  protected.  Judge  Ful- 
1am.  presiding  over  the  Per.n  Central  reorga- 
nization, entered  an  order  on  March  6  which 
took  note  of  the  continuing  losses  sviffered  by 
that  railroad,  and  directed  tl'e  trustee^s.  by 
July  2.  If  they  could  not  propose  a  plan  of  re- 
organization, to  provide  him  instead  with  a 
plan  for  liquidation. 

If  the  potential  shut-down  of  needed 
rail  services  Is  to  be  avoided  and  the  time 
required  to  develop  a  truly  rational  railroad. 
revltalization  program  made  available,  safe- 
guards mtj.st  be  provided  by  the  Congress. 
The  Commission  sees  no  alternative  to  the 
granting  of  Federal  financial  assistance,  on 
an  interim  basis,  to  keep  operational  the  vital 
services  performed  by  railroads  In  reorga- 
nization. What  is  needed,  in  our  view.  Is  a 
means  for  providing  these  carriers  with  a 
sum  sufficient  to  assure  that  their  creditors' 
rights  are  not  Constitutionally  Impaired  by 
a  continuing  cash  drain.  If  rights  of  the 
creditors  can  be  protected,  the  courts  wovild 
presumably  be  willing  to  allow  contlnxied 
operation  while  reorganization,  or  even  liq- 
uidation, plans,  developed  In  the  light  of  a 
new  Federal  railroad  policy,  are  being  per- 
fected 

The  Commission  made  certain  recom- 
mendations to  the  92nd  Congress  which  we 
continue  to  believe  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  in  dealing  with  the  railroad 
situation  In  the  Northeast.  One  (S.  '2494  and 
HR.  9748  in  the  92nd  Congress)  would 
amend  section  1(16)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  by  empowering  the  Commission  to 
direct  one  railroad  to  operate  over  the  lines 
of  another  when,  for  any  reason,  the  latter 
Is  unable  to  transport  the  traffic  offered  it 
so  as  properly  to  serve  the  public.  With  this 
Jurisdiction  the  Commission  could  take  steps 
to  avoid  crises  precipitated  by  the  shut- 
down or  imminent  shutdown  of  any  railroad. 
It  could  also  engage  in  the  selection  process 
by  which  essential  rail  services  and  facilities 
would  be  preserved  while  others  could  be 
relegated  to  secondary  status  or  be  phased 
out  entirely.  Another  advantage  of  legislation 
such  as  this  would  be  the  promotion  of 
Inter-carrler  cooperation  and  coordination  on 
a  voluntary  basis  to  head  off  crises  and 
thereby  avoid  Commission  Intervention  un- 
der this  Jurisdiction.  This  proposal  was  re- 
submitted to  the  93rd  Cor.gress  en  March 
8.  1973. 

The  second  bill  (S.  2629  and  HR.  11029 
in  the  92nd  Congress)  would  have  empow- 
ered the  Commission  to  guide  the  restruc- 
turing of  bankrupt  railroads  in  a  given  ter- 
ritory, by  selecting  the  lines,  routes  and  fa- 
cilities to  be  retained,  and  those  to  be  re- 
leased from  transportation.  We  have  revised 


this  proposal,  amended  It  by  the  addition 
of  a  funding  provision,  and  are  submitting 
it  now.  as  Title  II  of  the  attached  draft 
legislation,  for  your  consideration.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  deserves  prompt  attention  and 
early  passage  and  funding  because  it  pro- 
vides a  means  for  dealing  quickly,  on  an 
emergency  basis,  with  potential  failures  of 
needed  railroad  service. 

Temporary  funding  to  support  essential 
rail  services,  limited  to  a  three-year  period, 
would  be  provided  by  a  combination  of  a 
lease  of  the  debtor  railroad's  transportation 
properties  to  the  United  States  and  the 
simultaneous  execution  of  an  operating 
agreement  ui  der  which  the  railroad  would 
continue  to  perform  service,  but  under  close 
government  supervision.  Stated  In  the  sim- 
plest manner,  payment  to  the  railroad  under 
the  lease  and  operating  agreement  would  be 
in  an  amount  equal  to  Its  losses.     • 

The  preci.se  amount  would  be  negotiated 
by  the  Commission  and  the  carrier,  and 
could  Include  payments  to  cover  iiet  op- 
erating losses,  payments  to  meet  equipment 
obligations  and  Amtrak  "buy-in"  fees.  De- 
preciation expeiises,  e>;lraordini.ry  items,  and 
capital  expenditures  could  be  included  only 
if  specifically  approved  by  the  Coiamission. 
The  effect  would  be  that  the  government 
would  be  paying  an  amount  representing  the 
loss  In  value  of  the  estate  caused  by  con- 
tinued operation  rather  than  immediate 
liquidation,  a  sum  which  should  provide 
adequate  protection  of  the  creditors'  Con- 
stitutional rights.  Any  mere  accounting  or 
"paper"  losses  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
computation. 

While  the  lease  and  operating  agreements 
were  in  effect,  the  Commission  would  be 
given  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
by  assuring  that  losses  were  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  rail  service.  It  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  Immediate  steps  to  guide  the 
restructuring  of  rail  services  in  the  area 
served  by  the  railroad  In  reorganization.  Al- 
lowing 30  days  for  comments  from  interested 
parties,  the  Commission  could  act  imme- 
diately to  order  a  general  restructuring  of 
rail  service  in  the  area  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  meet  the  public  need.  Its  restructuring 
plan  might  include  provisions  requiring  one 
railroad  to  operate  over  the  lines  of  another, 
the  Joint  use  of  facilities  by  two  or  more  rail- 
roads, the  abandonment  of  non-essential 
lines,  terminals,  and  other  facilities,  the 
granting  of  trackage  rights,  the  leasing  of 
facilities,  and  the  making  of  capital  Improve- 
ments. In  the  interest  of  expedition,  a  plan 
of  restructuring  could  provide  for  Interim 
findings  witli  respect  to  compensation  due 
from  one  railroad  to  another  or  for  the  deter- 
mination of  property  rights,  with  final  deter- 
mination of  these  matters  deferred  until  full 
hearings  could  be  held. 

In  order  that  the  government's  liwestment 
might  be  further  protected,  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  empowered  to  require  prlcr 
approval  of  expenditures  by  the  railroad;  it 
coiUd  require  performance  of  such  mainte- 
nance as  it  finds  necessary  to  preserve  the 
estate  of  the  railroad:  and  it  could  place 
upon  the  railroads'  premises  agents  to  super- 
vise operations  pnd  accounting  and  financial 
practices.  For  the  protection  of  railroad  la- 
bor, and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  work 
stoppage  that  might  adversely  affect  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  no  change  In  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  railroad  employees  could  be 
made,  except  by  agreement,  while  the  lease 
and  operating  agreement  were  in  effect.  Also, 
the  railroad  would  be  required  not  to  con- 
tract out  work  normally  performed  by  rail- 
road employees,  and  to  assure  that  employees 
of  contractors  were  compensated  at  prevail- 
ing wage  scales. 

It  is  the  hope  and  conviction  of  the  Com- 
mission that  profitable,  privately  owned  rail 
services  can  once  again  be  possible  In   the 


Northeast,  provided  that  the  system  is  ra- 
tionalized and  the  present  crisis  can  be  over- 
come. Thus  we  would  expect  that  a  substan- 
tial part  of  any  funds  Invested  in  the  kind 
of  aid  program  described  here  could  ulti- 
ma'ely  be  recovered.  The  proposal  provides, 
therefore,  for  the  railroad,  at  the  termination 
of  the  lease  and  operating  agreement,  to  issue 
to  the  United  States  a  subordinated  security, 
drawing  interest  at  a  low  rate  for  the  first 
five  years,  and  then  at  a  more  liormal  int-eres* 
rate.  Any  railroad  strong  enough  to  emerge 
from  reorganization  should,  in  our  view,  be 
able  to  pay  interest  on,  and  finally  retire, 
a  security  such  as  this. 

It  is  our  view,  too.  that  the  Slates  and 
local  communities,  which  would  be  the  direct 
beneficiaries  of  continued  rail  service,  should 
make  some  contribution.  This  wo  would  pro- 
vide by  exempting  railroad  properties  from 
State  and  local  taxes  during  the  period  that 
they  are  the  subject  of  a  lease  and  operating 
agreement. 

The  Commission's  restructuring  proposal 
would  make  participating  in  the  financial- 
aid  program,  provided  under  the  lease  and 
operation  agreement,  voltintary.  leaving  it 
to  the  courts  and  trustees  of  railroads  in  re- 
organization to  tender  the  carriers  trans- 
portation properties  for  lease.  The  proposal 
also  provides  for  the  Commission,  on  its  own 
motion  or  petition,  to  make  the  determina- 
tion that  services  performed  by  a  railroad  in 
reorganization  are  threatened,  and  to  enter 
inco  a  restructuring  investigation.  If  the 
Commission  were  to  take  this  action,  the 
ensuing  investigation  would  follow  basically 
the  same  course  as  one  which  the  Commis- 
sion were  required  to  undertake  in  the  case 
of  a  railroad  deciding  to  lease  its  properties 
to  the  United  States.  In  either  case,  the  Com- 
mission could  order  one  railroad  to  operate 
over  the  lines  of  another,  the  Joint  use  of 
facilities,  the  abandonment  of  non-essential 
services,  and  the  like.  Thus  the  Commission 
would  have  the  necessary  authority  to  guide 
the  restructuring  of  services  provided  by  a 
railroad  in  reorganization  even  though  its 
trustees  and  reorganization  court  chose  not 
to  accept  Federal  financial  assistance. 

RAILROAD    t,ABOR 

Railroad  workers  have  a  special  place  in 
the  Federal  government's  labor  policies,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  Itself 
and  the  government-run  railroad  retirement 
system.  This  special  concern  for  railroad  labor 
arises  in  large  measure  out  of  the  desire  to 
protect  the  interests  of  workers  skilled  In  the 
performance  of  highly  specialized  tasks 
thought  not  to  be  readily  marketable  except 
in  the  field  of  railroading.  Also.  It  reflects 
Congress'  realization  that  railroads  provide 
services  so  essential  to  the  public  interest 
that  special  provisions  to  guide  and  facili- 
tate the  employer-employee  bargaining  proc- 
ess are  considered  necessary. 

The  utilization  of  the  railroad  labor  force 
as  it  afTects  railroad  operation  practices  has 
been  the  subject  of  concern  for  many  years. 
Attempting  to  resolve  the  many  controversies 
that  exist,  or  even  to  suggest  specific  steps 
that  might  be  taken  to  Improve  productivity 
and  working  conditions,  would  be  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  presentation.  But  the  fact 
must  be  faced  that  if  the  problems  of  the 
Northeastern  railroads  are  to  be  resolved  and 
the  railroads  of  the  Nation  operated  efli- 
clently  enough  to  allow  them  to  compete 
effectively  with  carriers  of  other  modes,  tra- 
ditional pnictlces  eover:iing  the  utilization  of 
the  work  force  must  be  changed.  We  would 
emphasize  that  this  need  not  be  at  labor's 
expense,  but  that  it  should  instead  be  to 
labor's  ultimate  benefit.  An  efficient  and 
profitable  rail  system  should  mean  more 
business  for  management  and  more  lobs  for 
labor — Jobs  with  greater  security  and  with 
the  assurance  of  reeular  work,  rectular  pay 
and  possibly,  more  regular  hours  than  is 
possible  for  much  of  rail  labor  today. 

In  the  short  run,  however,  the  outlook  for 
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the  railroads  In  the  Northeast  Is  for  the  re- 
duction In  the  size  of  the  plant  and  In  the 
number  of  rail  operations  performed — and 
hence  reduction  In  the  number  of  railroad 
employees.  Those  whose  Jobs  are  eliminated 
are  entitled,  legally  and  morally,  to  assist- 
ance In  the  pursuit  of  their  contractual 
rights,  to  compensation,  and  to  assistance  In 
seeking  other  employment. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  railroad 
worker  has  some  very  substantial  legal  rights 
to  employment  and  employment  benefits.  His 
rights  have  been  won  over  many  years  of 
collective  bargaining.  The  railroad  employ- 
ees  rights,  however  high  the  price  seems  to- 
day, are  legal  rights,  evidenced  by  binding 
contracts. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  Federal 
government's  presence  has  long  been  felt  at 
the  bargaining  table,  and  that  that  presence 
has  been  an  Influence  exerted  more  on  labor's 
behalf,  than  otherwise.  Sometimes  there  has 
been  direct  government  Involvement,  as  when 
labor  settlements  have  been  Imposed  legis- 
latively to  ward  off  or  terminate  a  work  stop- 
page. Also,  many  of  the  ber.eflts  which  would 
be  owing  to  a  worker  in  the  event  of  his  sepa- 
ration stem  from  the  statutory  requirements 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  princi- 
pal example  Is  the  requirement  that  labor's 
position  be  considered  as  a  condition  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Commission  of  a  railroad 
merger.  Thus  It  would  appear  clear  that  at 
least  some  of  the  cost  of  compensating  rail- 
road employees,  should  their  Jobs  be  elimi- 
nated, can  be  laid  to  a  consistent  government 
policy  of  protection  for  railroad  labor — a  pol- 
icy which  Is  not  evident  to  the  same  extent 
In  any  other  field. 

These  costs  will  be  high.  Many  Penn  Cen- 
tral employees,  for  example,  are  guaranteed 
virtually  life-time  Jobs  with  no  loss  of  pay 
or  fringe  benefits  under  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral-Pennsylvania Railroad  merger  agree- 
ment. The  Eastern  railroads  in  reorganiza- 
tion clearly  lack  the  ability  to  make  the  sep- 
aration payments  that  would  be  necessary. 
To  require  them  to  do  so,  and  to  pass  the  cost 
on  to  those  that  use  their  services,  would 
mean  pricing  those  services  at  a  level  far 
higher  than  the  market  could  bear,  and 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  not  only  on 
the  railroads  themselves  but  on  the  economy 
of  the  entire  Northeast  as  well.  To  permit 
liquidation  or  some  form  of  bankruptcy  re- 
organization under  which  labor  would  be 
forced  to  argue  against  other  creditors  for  a 
priority  position  would  be  a  solution  which 
we  feel  would  not  only  be  inequitable,  but 
would  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

Again,  the  Commission  doubts  that  there  Is 
any  alternative  to  a  Federally  funded  pro- 
gram to  provide  such  payments.  We  have  no 
firm  recommendation  as  to  the  detailed 
course  which  such  a  program  might  take.  We 
suggest,  however,  that  consideration  be  given 
to  a  plan  whereby  the  government  would  as- 
sume the  railroads'  liability  and  thus  guar- 
antee payment  of  what  is  owing  under  cur- 
rent agreements  to  any  employee  whose  po- 
sition Is  eliminated  as  a  result  of  the  carry- 
Ing-out  of  a  reorganization  plan  approved  by 
the  Commission  and  the  court  under  Sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  At  the  same 
time,  as  a  condition  to  assuming  this  liability 
and  undertaking  this  guarantee,  organized 
railroad  labor  might  be  called  upon  to  nego- 
tiate new  collective  bargaining  agreements 
covering  work  rules  and  other  conditions  of 
employment.  Federal  payments,  then,  might 
be  made  only  to  employees  in  bargaining 
units  which  agreed  to  the  termination  of  out- 
standing collective  bargaining  agreements 
and  to  their  replacement,  within  a  given  pe- 
riod, with  new  agreements,  which  would  be 
subject  to  approval  by  some  Federally  con- 
stituted. Impartial  body.  The  rights  of  sepa- 
rated employees  represented  by  bargaining 
units  not  willing  to  make  such  an  agreement 
would  be  left  to  be  settled  along  with  the 


rights  of  unsecured  creditors  upon  final  re- 
organization of  the  railroad. 

Major  Lonc-Haul  RotJTEs  in  the  Northeast 

PENN    CENTRAL    TRANSPORTATION    CO. 

The  lines  owned  or  operated  by  Penn  Cen- 
tral are  located  In  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,' 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  Canada, 

The  Penn  Central  lines  extend  from  Bos- 
ton, New  York.  PhUadelphla,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  DC.  on  the  East  to  Chicago, 
Peoria,  and  St.  Louis  on  the  West.  Other 
lines  extend  from  Harrisburg  to  Buffalo;  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Cleveland.  Toledo  and  Detroit; 
from  Columbus  to  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and 
Chicago. 

Primary  routes  are:  Chicago  to  Buffalo  via 
Detroit;  Chicago  to  New  York,  Boston  and 
New  England  via  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
and  Albany;  Chicago  to  PhUadelphla  and 
Washington  via  Pittsburgh. 

St.  Louis  to  PhUadelphla  via  Indianapolis 
and  Pittsburgh;  St.  Louis  to  New  York, 
Boston  and  New  England  via  Indianapolis, 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo. 

Washington  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

NORFOLK    &.    WESTERN    RAILWAY    CO. 

The  lines  of  the  N&W  are  located  in  the 
States  of  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Kansas.  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Canada. 

The  N&W  lines  extend  from  Norfolk.  Va.  on 
the  East  to  Chicago.  Des  Moines,  Omaha, 
Buffalo,  and  Pittsburgh. 

Other  lines  extend  from  Roanoke,  Va. 
North  to  Hagerstown.  Md.  and  South  to 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  At  Hagerstown  the  N&W 
connects  with  the  Western  Maryland  to  form 
the  so-called  Blue  Ridge  Dispatch  Route  to 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  New  England  via 
WM-Readlng-CNJ-LV-D&H;  and  from  Toledo 
to  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsvllle.  Pa.,  where 
the  N&W  connects  with  the  Western  Marv- 
land  to  form  the  so-called  Alphabet  Route 
to  the  East  and  Northeast  via  WM-Readlng- 
CNJ. 

Primary  routes  are;  Chicago  to  Buffalo  via 
Detroit;  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis; 
Buffalo  via  Bellevue,  Ohio  and  Cleveland. 

Prom  Buffalo,  access  to  New  Jersey.  New 
York  and  New  England  is  via  Penn  Central 
or  either  Erie-Lackawanna  or  Lehigh  Valley. 
New  England  traffic  moves  via  EL  or  LV  and 
D&H. 

Chicago-Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  to  Con- 
nellsvllle. Pa.  via  Bellevue.  Ohio  and  Pitts- 
burgh for  through  movement  over  the  WM 
and  the  Alphabet  Route. 

Chicago-Kansas  City-St.  Louls-Detrolt  and 
Columbus  to  Norfolk  via  Roanoke,  with  con- 
nections to  Hagerstown.  Md.  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  Dispatch  Route.  The  Petersburg,  Va. 
connection  with  SCL  provides  a  Gateway  to 
the  South. 

BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    R.AILROAD    CO. 

The  lines  of  the  B&O  are  located  In  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Indiana,  lUlnols,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland.  Ohio.  Pennsvlvanla,  West 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  B&O  lines  extend  from  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  DC.  on  the  East 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  on  the  West.  Other 
lines  extend  from  Pittsburgh  to  Buffalo  and 
Toledo  to  Cincinnati. 

Primary  routes  are;  St.  Louis  to  PhUadel- 
phla via  Cincinnati,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
Cumberland,  Md,  and  Washington,  DC. 

Chicago  to  PhUadelphla  via  Pittsburgh  and 
Cumberland,  Md, 

Access  to  New  York,  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land from  Philadelphia  Is  via  the  Reading, 
Central  Railroad  of  N.J.,  Lehigh  VaUey.  Dela- 
ware Si.  Hudson  and  Boston  and  Maine. 
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At  Cherry  Run,  W.  Va.  B&O  connects  with 
the  Western  Maryland  for  access  to  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York  and  New  England  via  the 
Central  States  Dispatch  Route  B&O-WM- 
Readlng-CNJ  with  connections  to  the  LV 
D&H  and  B&M. 

Washington  to  PhUadelphla  and  Toledo  to 
Cincinnati  are  important  North-South 
routes. 

CHESAPEAKE    &    OHIO    RAILWAY    CO, 

The  lines  operated  by  C&O  are  located  in 
the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  also 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  C&O  lines  extend  from  Newport  News, 

Va.,  and  Washington,  DC.  on  the  East  to 

Detroit,  Chicago  and  LoulsvlUe  on  the  West. 

Primary  routes  are:  Chicago  to  Detroit  and 

Buffalo  via  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 

From  Buffalo  access  to  New  Jersey.  New 
York  and  New  England  is  via  Penn  Central  or 
either  Erie-Lackawanna  or  Lehigh  Valley 
New  England  traffic  moves  from  the  EL  or 
LV  via  the  Delaware  &  Hudson. 

Chicago  and  Detroit  to  Richmond,  Va. 
and  Washington  via  Cincinnati,  Ashland,  Ky. 
and  Charleston,  W.  Va.  At  Richmond  traffic 
for  the  South  moves  via  the  SCL,  From 
Washington  traffic  from  the  North  moves  via 
Penn  Central  or  the  B&O. 

The  Elkhorn  City.  Ky.  connection  with  the 
Clinchfield  Railroad  provides  an  ImporUnt 
gateway  between  Chicago  and  Detroit  and 
the  South  via  CC&O-SCL. 

REAOINC    CO. 

Reading  operates  in  the  States  of  Delaware. 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  Reading  system  extends  from  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  to  Bound  Brook,  N,J.  in  the  North- 
east. Important  lines  extend  West  from 
PhUadelphla  to  Reading.  Pa.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
and  Shippensburg,  also  to  Ailentown  and 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Other  lines  extend  to  Chester 
Pa..  Wilmington,  Del.  and  Trenton.  NJ. 

Primary  routes  are:  Philadelphia  to  Bound 
Brook,  N.J.,  connecting  with  the  B&O  at 
Philadelphia  and  the  CNJ  at  Bound  Brook  to 
form  the  B&O-Readlng-CNJ  route  between 
Washington  and  the  New  Jersey,  New  York 
area. 

Reading  Interchanges  with  the  LV  at  Ai- 
lentown to  establish  a  B&O-Readlng-LV-DH 
routes  between  Washington  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

Reading  connects  with  the  Western  Mary- 
land at  Shippensburg  as  part  of  the  Central 
States  Dispatch  route  (B&O-WM-Rdg-CNJ) ; 
the  Alphabet  route  (M&W-'WM-Rdg-CNJ) 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  Dispatch  route  (N&W- 
WM-Rdg-CNJ)  with  connections  to  New 
England  via  LV-D&H  to  the  B&M,  BAR  and 
MEC. 

ERIE-LACKAWANNA    RAILWAY   CO. 

EL  lines  are  located  In  the  States  of  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  Erie  extends  from  Chicago 
on  the  West  to  Hoboken.  N  J.  and  New  York 
on  the  East,  with  Important  lines  extending 
to  Cleveland.  Ohio  and  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

The  EL  Interchanges  traffic  with  the  N&W, 
C&O,  B&O,  and  Penn  Central  at  Buffalo  At 
Blnghamton,  N.Y.  EL  Interchanges  New  Eng- 
land traffic  with  the  D&H  and  operates  run- 
through  service  between  Boston,  Mass  and 
Chicago.  111.  with  the  D&H  and  B&M. 

LEHIGH    VALLEY    RAILROAD    CO. 

TT,e  LV  lines  are  located  in  the  States  of 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Lehigh  Valley  operates  between  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls.  NY.  on  the  West  a:id 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  in  the  East. 

At  Buffalo  LV  Interchanges  traffic  with  the 
N&W,  B&O,  PC  and  EL,  at  Niagara  Falls 
Interchange  Is  with  the  C&O,  CN  and  PC 

Primary  routes  are:  Buffalo  to  the  New 
Jersey-New  York  metropolitan  area.  In  New 
Jersey  the  LV  connects  with  the  CNJ.  Staten 
Island  RaUroad.  Rahway  Valley  Railroad. 
Hoboken  Shore  Railroad  and  EL. 


New  England  traffic  Is  interchanged  with 
the  D&H  at  Oswego,  N.Y.  for  termination  on 
B&M  and  Its  lateral  connections,  Including 
the  Maine  Central  and  the  Bangor  and 
Aroostook,  Southern  New  England  traffic  Is 
Interchanged  with  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson 
Klver  Railroad. 

LV  participates  In  traffic  moving  between 
the  Northeast,  Including  New  England  and 
the  Southeast,  routed  B&O-Readlng-LV- 
D&H  to  the  B&M-BAR  and  MEC. 

DELAWARE    A-    HUDSON    RAILWAY    CO. 

D&H  lines  operate  In  the  States  of  New 
York.  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  extending 
from  its  Southern  and  Western  termini  at 
WUkes-Barre.  Pa.,  Oswego,  N.Y.  and  Blng- 
hamton, N.Y.  to  Its  northern  termini  at 
MecharUcville,  Rouses  Point  and  Schenec- 
Udy,  N.Y. 

Primary  routes  are  between  the  termini 
named  above.  D&H  Interchanges  traffic  with 
PC  and  LV  at  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  with  LV  at 
Oswego,  NY.,  and  with  EL  at  Blnghamton, 
N.V.  At  the  Northern  termini  Interchange  Is 
with  the  B&M  at  MechanlcvUle.  N.Y..  CN  at 
Rouses  Point,  N.T.,  and  the  PC  at  Schenec- 
tady. N.Y. 

As  an  intermediate  or  overhead  carrier,  DH 
participates  In  routes  between  New  England 
and  the  South  and  West. 

ABBREVIATIONS    USED    IN    THIS   ATTACHMENT 

BAR,  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

B&O.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

B&M,  Boston  and  Maine  Corporation. 

CC&O,  Clinchfield  Railroad  Company. 

CN,  Canadian  National  Railways. 

CNJ,  The  Central  RaUroad  Company  of 
New  Jersey. 

D&H,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

EL.  Erie  Lackawanna  Railway  Company. 

LV,  Lehigh  Valley  RaUroad  Company. 

MEC,  Maine  Central  Railroad  Company. 

N&W,  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

PC.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Com- 
pany. 

SCL.  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

WM,  Western  Maryland  Railway  Company. 


By  Mr.  M.'^GNUSON  i  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton*   <by  request)  : 

S.  1893.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
structuring of  the  rail  system  in  the 
Northeast;  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  rail  system  in  the  north- 
east: and  for  other  purpo.ses,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  section -by-section  anal- 
ysis be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
•  Mr.  Cotton  I  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  I  would  like  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  concur  in  those  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis, 
letter,  and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
"Tinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  DC.  May  24,  1973. 
^on.   Carl   Albert. 

'Speaker   of    the    House    of    Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Identical  letter  to: 
ion.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
'resident  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  and 
«ectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  a  bill  to  pro. 


vide  for  the  restructuring  of  the  rail  system 
In  the  Northeast,  and  for  other  purposes. 

As  was  pointed  out  In  the  Department's 
report  to  the  Congress  of  March  26.  1973.  en- 
titled "The  Northeastern  Railroad  Problem", 
there  exists  In  the  Northeast  a  short-term 
rail  crisis  of  major  proportions.  Six  Class  I 
and  one  Class  II  raUroads  are  in  reorganiza- 
tion, and  the  largest  railroad,  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral, Is  on  the  verge  of  liquidation.  It  Is 
urgent  that  Immediate  action  be  taken  to 
resolve  the  crisis,  since  any  prolonged  delay 
would  have  serious  results  both  for  rail  serv- 
ice In  the  Northeast  and  eventually  for  the 
national  economic  outlook.  The  bill  seeks  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port for  taking  such  action.  The  aim  of  the 
bill  is  to  lay  out  a  procedure  for  action 
whereby  one  or  more  new  privately  owned 
rail  systems  can  be  developed  from  the  vari- 
ous railroads  now  in  bankruptcy  and  oper- 
ate over  systems  designed  on  the  basis  of 
economic  viability. 

The  Department  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress very  soon  two  other  bills  the  enactment 
of  which  Is  necessary  to  properly  Implement 
the  Department's  Report  of  March  26,  1973. 
The  first  bill  provides  for  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant changes  to  the  system  for  the  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  railroads  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  enactment  of  that  bill  Is  essen- 
tial to  providing  a  regulatory  framework  in 
which  the  restructured  system  in  the  North- 
east, can  survive  and  thrive.  It  Is  also  a  requi- 
site to  preservation  of  a  healthy  private  sec- 
tor rail  system  In  the  United  States 
generally.  The  second  bUl  we  will  soon  sub- 
mit proposes  revisions  of  the  procedure  for 
the  reorganization  of  railroads  under  section 
77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

With  respect  to  the  bUl  submitted  here- 
with, first.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  prepare  within  90  days  Eifter  Its 
date  of  enactment  a  Core  raU  service  report 
Identifying  geographic  zones  In  the  North- 
east within  and  between  which  raU  service 
shall  be  provided,  and  the  minimum  number 
of  raUroads  that  shall  provide  such  service. 
The  principal  factors  the  Secretary  would 
take  into  account  in  preparing  the  report  are 
the  amount  of  raU  traffic  that  is  presently 
generated  within  the  zones  whether  rail 
service  Is  more  economically  efficient  than 
avaUable  transportation  alternatives,  the 
need  for  achieving  rail  service  that  is  eco- 
nomically self-sustaining,  and  the  need  to 
preserve  rail  service  competition  in  markets 
of  heavy  rail  traffic.  Provision  Is  made  for 
the  input  of  views  by  all  interested  parties. 
Including  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Secondly,  the  bUl  would  authorize  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Northeast  Railroad  Corporation  to 
serve  as  the  vehicle  of  (1 )  preparing  a  service 
plan  which  Identifies  the  raU  lines  which  the 
Corporation  proposes  to  operate  and  the 
method  of  operation  proposed  for  each  serv- 
ice; (2)  negotiating  agreements  with  bank- 
rupt and  other  railroads  for  the  acquisition 
of  rail  assets  needed  to  provide  service;  (3) 
Issuing  and  allocating  stock  to  those  raU- 
roads based  upon  the  consideration  they  pro- 
vide under  those  agreements;  (4)  negotiating 
agreements  with  railroad  employees  to  be 
hired  by  the  Corporation;  (5)  negotiating 
debt  financing  for  the  Corporation  to  provide 
working  capital  for  modernization  and  Im- 
provement of  the  Corporation's  system;  and 
(6) providing  for  the  operation  of  rail  service 
on  Its  own,  by  contract,  or  by  creating  and 
transferring  its  assets  to  one  or  more  addi- 
tional operating  corporations.  Provision  also 
is  made  for  the  negotiating  of  agreements  by 
the  bankrupt  railroads  and  representatives  of 
their  employees  who  are  not  to  be  hired  by 
the  new  Corporation  providing  for  fair  and 
equitable  arrangements  for  these  employees. 
The  service  plan  devised  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  agreements  it  negotiates  would 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  their  consistency  with  the  Core  raU 
««rvic«  report  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  Agree- 


ments the  Corporation  negotiates  with  bank- 
rupt raUroads  would  also  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  courts  on  the  basis  of  whether 
the  agreements  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  debtor  raUroads'  estates.  We  believe  that 
the  selected  assets  of  the  bankrupt  rail- 
roads, at  a  going-concern  value.  wlU  exceed 
their  uncretaln  value  under  protracted  and 
piecemeal  liquidation  and,  thus,  that  It  wUl 
be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  bankrupt  raU- 
roads to  work  out  equitable  agreements  with 
the  Corporation. 

(Prior  to  Its  becoming  an  operator  of  rail 
service,  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  would 
be  managed  by  a  three-member  board  of  in- 
corporators appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
bUl  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $40  mil- 
lion to  the  Secretary  for  payment  to  the  Cor- 
poration to  meet  its  organization  expenses. 
No  funds  are  made  available  for  capital  or 
operating  expenses. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  special  proce- 
dure for  the  abandonment  of  rail  service. 
First,  It  would  permit  bankrupt  raUroads  to 
discontinue  on  60  daye'  notice  any  service 
within  a  geographic  zone  for  which  "rail  serv- 
ice is  not  designated  in  the  Secretary's  Core 
rail  service  report.  In  most  cases  it  would 
also  permit  bankrupt  railroads  which  trans- 
fer assets  to  the  Corporation  to  discontinue 
on  similar  notice  any  raU  service  not  in- 
cluded In  the  service  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  During  the  first  two  years  of  pro- 
viding service,  the  Corporation  itself  or  any 
corporation  It  establishes  to  operate  service 
would  be  permitted  to  discontinue  service 
on  60  days'  notice  following  changed  market 
or  other  conditions  or  a  natural  disaster  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  there  Is  no  reason- 
able prospect  that  the  service  can  become 
self-sustaining  with  efficient  and  economical 
management.  Track  used  for  discontinued 
service  could  not  be  abandoned,  however, 
until  State  and  local  governments,  shippers, 
or  other  persons  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity within  120  days  after  the  cessation 
of  services  to  purchase  the  track  for  raUroad 
purposes  or  to  contract  for  the  continua- 
tion of  service  thereon  on  terms  ensuring 
that  no  losses  are  incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  continued  provision  of  the  service.  State 
and  local  governments  could  also  use  the 
120-day  period  to  determine  whether  they 
should  take  action  to  acquire  the  rights-of- 
way  for  rapid  transit,  recreational,  or  other 
purposes  In  the  event  no  offers  are  made  to 
permit  the  continuation  of  rail  service. 

The  proposed  bill  Is  designed  to  provide 
a  way  out  of  the  current  rail  crisis  in  the 
Northeast  through  the  maximum  use  of 
the  abUltles  and  resources  of  the  private 
sector.  It  win  require  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  affected  parties  to  make  a  success  of 
the  overall  plan.  Including  bankrupt  and 
other  railroads,  creditors  of  the  bankrupt 
railroads,  rail  labor,  the  financial  commu- 
nity. State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government  We  believe,  however. 
It  can  be  a  workable  and  elective  approach 
and  is  a  far  superior  alternative  than  the 
piecemeal  liquidation  of  the  bankrupt  rail- 
roads. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that    the    enactment    of    this    pro- 
posed legislation   would   be   in   accord   with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Claitoe  S.  Brinegar 


Section-By-Section  Analysis  of  a  Bill  To 
Provide  for  the  RFSTRurruRiNG  of  the 
Rail  Svsteiw  in  the  Northeast:  and  for 
Other  Purposes 

TITLE    I short    title.    ETC. 

Sec  101.  This  section  titles  the  bill  "The 
Northeast  RaUroad  Restructuring  Act  of 
1973  ". 

Sec  102.  Congressional  Findings  and  Dec- 
laration 0/  Purpose. 

This  section  states  the  findings  of  Congress 
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that  a  rail  crises  exists  in  the  Northeast  due 
to  the  poor  financial  health  of  several  of  the 
raUroads  in  that  area,  that  prompt  action 
Is  needed  to  avoid  an  abrupt  shutdown  of 
most  of  the  bankrupt  rail  carriers  In  the 
Northeast,  that  the  freight  traffic  in  the 
Northeast  is  large  enough  to  support  one  or 
more  new  railroads  which  could  be  developed 
from  the  various  railroads  now  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  tlie  establishment  of  a  streamlined  rail 
system  in  the  Northeast  free  of  the  financial 
encumbrances  of  the  bankrupt  railroads  and 
which  would  operate  under  a  modernized  sys- 
tem of  economic  regulation  and  over  systems 
desl^'ned  on  the  basis  of  economic  viability. 

Sec   103.  Definitions.. 

This  section  contains  the  definitions  of 
eight  terms  used  in  the  bill  including  ■East- 
ern District"  which  is  defined  to  mean  the 
area  served  by  railroads  classified  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  report- 
ing purposes  as  eastern  district  carriers:  and 
'Corporation"  which  is  defined  to  mean  the 
Northeast  Railroad  Corporation  authorized 
to  be  created  under  tttle  II  of  the  bill.  The 
term  'Corporation"  also  includes  the  Incorpo- 
rators of  the  Corporation  unless  the  context 
other.vise  requires. 

TITLE     II — CREATION    OF    THE    NORTHEAST    RAIL- 
ROAD   CORPORATION 

Sec.  201.  Creation  of  the  Corporation. 

This  section  authorizes  the  creation  of  a 
Northeast  Railroad  Corporation  which  would 
be  established  under  the  laws  of  a  State,  and 
not  he  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Sec.  202.  Incorporators  and  Board  of  Ad- 
visors. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  directs  the 
President  to  appoint  three  incorporators  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, one  of  whom  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate to  serve  as  chairman.  The  Incorporators 
would  serve  as  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Corporation  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualify  under  section  203  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  directs  the 
President  to  appoint  a  board  of  advisors  con- 
sisting of  17  persons.  Nine  members  of  the 
board  would  be  selected  by  the  President 
from  recommendations  made  by  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
by  governors  of  the  various  States  In  the 
Northeast,  and  by  organizations  represent- 
ing such  groups  as  shippers,  consumers,  rail- 
road labor  organizations  and  the  railroads. 
Eight  additional  persons  would  be  selected  by 
the  President  on  his  own.  one  of  whom  he 
would  designate  as  chairman.  The  board  of 
advisors  would  formulate  and  submit  from 
time  to  time  to  the  incorporators  recom- 
mendations respecting  the  preparation  of  the 
service  plan  under  section  304  of  the  bill  and 
the  conduct  of  other  functions  of  the  in- 
corporators. The  board  would  cease  to  exist 
on  the  date  the  incorporators  are  succeeded 
by  a  board  of  directors  elected  under  section 
203  of  the  bill. 

Sec.  203.  Directors  and  Officers. 

This  section  states  that  the  Corporation 
shall  not  Install  a  board  of  directors  to  suc- 
ceed the  Incorporators  if  It  does  not  under- 
take to  perform  rail  service  under  the  bill. 
However,  if  the  Corporation  undertakes  to 
perform  .such  service,  the  stockholders  are 
directed  to  elect  a  board  of  directors  as  soon 
as  practicable.  This  section  also  provides  that 
the  Corporation  shall  have  a  president  and 
such  other  officers  as  may  be  named  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  directors  and  that 
such  officers  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
board. 

Sec.  204.  Authorization  for  Federal  Fi- 
nancial A''sistance. 

This  section  authorizes  not  to  exceed  $40 
million  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
for  payment  to  the  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
board  of  Incorporators  and  the  board  of  ad- 


visors and  other  expenses  necessarily  Incurred 
In  organizing  the  Corporation. 

Sec.  205.  General  Poicers  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Corporation 
and  any  corporation  It  may  create  under  sec- 
tion 206(4)  shall  have  the  powers  vested  in 
the  Corporation  under  the  bill  and  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  they  are  Incorporated 
and  the  usual  powers  of  a  railroad  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  In  which  they  operate. 

Sec.  206.  Special  Powers  and  Functions  of 
the  Corporation. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
carry  out  various  actions  and  to  exercise 
powers  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  service 
plan  and  agreements  approved  under  title  ni 
of  the  bill.  They  include:  (1)  the  issuance 
and  allocation  of  common  and  preferred  stock 
to  bankrupt  or  other  railroads  entering  Into 
agreements  with  the  Corporation  under  Title 
III  of  the  bill  based  upon  the  consideration 
provided  by  the  railroads  under  those  agree- 
ments; (2)  the  sale  or  lease  of  all  or  part  of 
those  assets  In  a  manner  conlstent  with  the 
service  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
title  III:  (3)  the  management  or  operation 
(Including  by  contract)  of  railroad  service 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill: 
and  (4)  the  creation  of  and  the  transfer  of 
any  of  its  rights  and  assets  to  the  additional 
corporation  or  corporations  to  operate  rail- 
road service  as  provided  by  the  approved  serv- 
ice plan. 

Sec.  207.  Applicability  of  Other  Laws. 

This  section  provides  that  the  following 
laws  shall  not  apply  to  the  Corporation  or  to 
any  transactions  under  the  bill  prior  to  the 
date  rail  service  is  implemented  under  the 
bill:  (1)  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act:  (2)  to 
the  extent  it  Is  inconsistent  with  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  (3)  Federal 
and  State  anti-trust  laws;  (4)  to  the  extent 
inconsistent  with  the  bill,  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act; 
(5)  any  State  law  pertaining  to  the  economic 
regulation  of  railroads,  including  laws  per- 
taining to  the  the  consolidation  or  merger  of 
raUroads;  and  (6)  any  State  law  pertaining 
to  the  number  of  employees  to  be  used  on 
trains.  Section  207  would  apply  to  the  trans- 
actions of  a  corporation  necessary  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  a  rail  service  plan  submitted 
for  court  review  under  section  309(d)  of  the 
bill. 

TITLE    in — RESTRUCTURING    OF    THE 
NORTHEAST    RAIL    SYSTEM 

Sec  301.  Preliminary  Report  on  Core  Rail 
Service. 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  a  preliminary  report  containing  his 
recommendations  for  the  Identification  of 
geographic  zones  in  the  eastern  district 
within  and  between  which  rail  freight  service 
shall  be  provided  and  the  minimum  number 
of  railroads  that  shall  provide  the  service.  In 
determining  whether  service  shall  be  pro- 
vided the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consid- 
eration, among  other  things,  long-term  eco- 
nomic efficiency  in  the  use  of  transporta- 
tion resources,  rail  traffic,  presently  generated 
within  the  zones,  the  objective  of  finan- 
cially self-sustaining  rail  service,  the  objec- 
tive of  minimizing  adverse  environmental 
effects;  and  the  importance  of  preserv^lng  rail 
competition  in  markets  with  heavy  rail  traf- 
fic. In  preparing  the  preliminary  report,  the 
Secretary  is  also  required  to  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  requirements  for  commuter  and 
Intercity  passenger  rail  service  In  the  eastern 
district. 

Sec.  302.  Final  Report. 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary,  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill  to  make  the  preliminary  report  available 
for  comment  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  States,  shippers,  and  others. 
After  affording  such  parties  30  days  to  submit 
written  comments,  the  Secretary  Is  required 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 


the  bill  to  Issue  his  final  report  on  Core  rail 
service. 

Sec.  303.  Inventory  of  Rail  Facilities. 

This  section  requires  each  railroad  In  the 
eastern  district  to  compile  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Corporation  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
data  respecting  the  physical  and  operating 
characteristics  of  Its  railroad  lines. 

Sec.  304.  Preparation  of  Service  Plan. 

This  section  requires  the  Corporation  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  operation  of  rail  serv- 
ices provided  by  bankrupt  raUroads  In  the 
eastern  district  and  other  raUroads  with 
which  it  negotiates  agreements  under  section 
305  of  the  bUl.  The  plan  must  identify  those 
rail  lines  which  the  Corporation  proposes  to 
operate  and  specify  the  method  of  operation 
proposed  for  each  service  including  operation 
by  the  Corporation  or  operation  by  another 
carrier  under  lease  or  through  purchase.  The 
plan  must  be  consistent  with  and  Include 
substantially  all  the  rail  service  envisioned 
in  the  final  report  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  302. 

Sec  305.  Negotiations  of  Agreements. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires  the 
Corporation  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
service  plan  to  enter  Into  agreements — 

( 1)  in  return  for  stock  of  the  Corporation 
as  provided  by  section  206,  with  any  raUroad 
In  the  eastern  district  for  acquisition  of  Its 
rail  assets: 

(2)  where  appropriate,  with  third  parties, 
including  railroads  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, for  the  transfer  to  such  parties  of 
any  right.  Interest,  service,  or  privilege  con- 
tracted for  under  item  ( 1 )   above; 

1 3  I  with  representatives  of  railroad  employ- 
ees to  be  hired  by  the  Corporation  respecting 
rates  of  pay,  working  conditions,  employee 
protection  and  associated  matters: 

(4)  where  possible,  with  State  and  local 
governments,  shippers  and  other  persons  for 
the  continuation  of  unprofitable  service 
which  such  persons  are  able  to  subsidize  In 
accordance  with  section  403  of  the  bill; 

(5)  with  financial  institutions  for  finan- 
cial as.«lstance  needed  for  the  improvement 
or  modernization  of  plant  and  equipment  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

(6)  with  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  and  commuter  agencies  for  the 
continuation  of  rail  passenger  services  pro- 
vided by  these  entitles. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  305  requires  the 
trustees  of  any  bankrupt  raUroad  seeking  to 
acquire  stock  of  the  Corporation  under  sub- 
section (a)  ( 1 )  of  section  305  to  reach  fllrst  an 
agreement  with  representatives  of  its  em- 
ployees who  are  not  to  be  hired  by  the  Cor- 
poration on  or  prior  to  the  date  the  Corpora- 
tion Implements  rail  service  under  the  bUl. 
Each  such  agreement  must  provide  for  fair 
and  equitable  arrangements  for  those  em- 
ployees. The  trustees  would  be  required  to 
submit  the  agreements  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  within  300  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bUl  and  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor would  be  required  to  approve  or  reject 
the  agreements  within  30  days  after  he  re- 
ceives them.  The  Corporation  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  acquiring  or  utilizing  the  as- 
sets of  any  bankrupt  railroad  which  does  not 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  respect  to  such 
employees  approved  by  the  Secretarv  of  La- 
bor under  section  305(b)(2)  and  by  the  ap- 
propriate court  under  section  310  or  311  of 
the  bUl. 

Suosectlon  (r)  of  section  305  States  that 
agreements  entered  Into  under  section  305 
would  not  be  binding  upon  the  Corporation 
or  other  parties  Involved  if  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  the 
courts  under  the  bUl  or  by  the  Corporation 
under  section  310  precludes  the  Corporation 
from  beginning  or  provkltng  for  the  begin- 
ning of  rail  services  under  section  310  as  pro- 
vided by  a  service  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 307  or  308. 

Sec  306.  Submission  and  Review  of  Serv- 
Ke  Plan  and  Agreements. 
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This  section  requires  the  Corporation  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  within  300  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  the  service 
plan  and  the  agreements  entered  into  under 
section  305  ( a ) .  Upon  receipt  of  the  plan  and 
agreements,  the  Secretary  shall  review  the 
plan  to  determine  whether  It  Is  financially 
self-sustaining,  feasible  and  consistent  with 
the  final  report  Issued  under  section  302,  and 
review  the  agreements  to  determine  whether 
they  are  consistent  with  and  do  not  adversely 
affect  the  viability  of  the  service  plan  and, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  lA- 
bor.  If  they  afford  fair  and  equitable  protec- 
tion to  railroad  employees  to  be  hired  by  the 
Corporation. 

Sec.  307.  Findings  of  the  Secretary. 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  to  make 
the  findings  required  by  section  306  with  30 
days  after  he  receives  the  service  plan  and  to 
approve  the  service  plan  and  the  agreements 
if  he  finds  they  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 306.  If  the  Corporation  does  not  submit 
to  the  Secretary  wlthm  300  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  the  agreements 
required  by  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
section  305 (a),  the  Secretary  may  not  ap- 
prove any  plan  submitted  by  the  Corporation 
under  section  306. 

Sec  308.  Review  of  Amendments. 

This  section  requires  the  Corporation 
within  15  days  after  the  Secretary  rejects  the 
service  plan  or  agrdements  under  section  307 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary  appropriate 
amendments  correcting  deficiencies  noted  by 
the  Secretary.  It  also  provides  procedure 
whereby  the  Secretary  may  approve  any  part 
of  a  plan  or  amendment  thereto  which  l3  In- 
consistent with  the  final  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Under  that  procedure,  interested  per- 
sons would  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
written  or  oral  comments  on  the  Inconsistent 
provision.  The  Secretary  could  approve  the 
inconsistent  provision  upon  a  finding  that 
the  provision  is  necessary  to  assure  the  vi- 
ability of  the  service  plan.  The  Secretary  Is 
required  to  issue  a  decision  on  a  request  for 
the  approval  of  an  amendment  to  the  service 
plan  within  30  days  after  he  receives  it. 

Sec.  309.  Court  Reiiew  of  Agreements. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires  the 
trustees  of  bankrupt  railroads  to  submit  for 
approval  to  the  appropriate  reorganization 
courts  (1)  the  agreements  negotiated  under 
section  305(a)  (1 )  of  the  bUl  under  which  the 
Corporation  is  to  acquire  the  assets  of  the 
bankrupt  railroads,  and  (2)  the  agreements 
between  bankrupt  railroads  and  representa- 
tives of  their  employees  providing  for  fair 
and  equitable  arrangements  for  employees  of 
those  railroads  who  are  not  to  be  hired  by 
the  Corporation  by  the  time  it  Implements 
raU  service  under  the  bill.  The  submissions 
are  required  upon  the  submission  under  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  service  plan  to  the  Secret:iry. 
If  changes  are  made  to  any  of  the  agree- 
ments negotiated  under  .section  30S(a)  (1 )  or 
section  305(b)  as  a  result  of  the  review  of 
the  Secretary  under  section  308  or  pending 
the  approval  of  the  agreements  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  section  305(b)(2).  the 
changes  must  be  submitted  to  the  reorgani- 
zation courts  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
they  are  made. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  .section  309  estab- 
lishes procedure  for  the  transfer  to  a  single 
district  court  of  al!  proceedings  respecting 
the  review  of  all  agreements  submitted  to 
the  reorganization  courts  for  approval  under 
subsection  (a).  The  Judicial  panel  on  multl- 
Jurlsdlctlonal  litigation  would  select  a  Judge 
to  conduct  the  proceedings  who  Is  not  as- 
signed to  any  proceeding  under  section  77  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  Involving  any  bankrupt 
raUroad  in  the  eastern  district,  in  order  to 
expedite  proceedings,  an  application  to  the 
Judicial  panel  under  this  subsection  could 
be  made  In  advance  of  the  submission  of 
agreements  to  the  reorganization  courts. 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  309  states 
that  in  the  case  of  agreements  negotiated 
under   section   305(a)(1)    under   which   the 


Corporation  is  to  acquire  the  assets  of  bank- 
rupt railroads,  the  sole  Issues  before  the 
court  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
309  shall  be  whether  the  agreements  are  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  debtor's  estate  and 
whether,  in  approving  the  service  plan,  the 
Secretary  considered  its  overall  environmen- 
tal consequences  in  compliance  with  the  pol- 
icies of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  Subsection  (c)  also  establishes 
time  limits  for  action  by  the  courts  and  pre- 
cludes appeals  of  their  decisions  under  sec- 
tion 309  or  310(c) . 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  309  provides 
that  not  later  than  10  days  after  the  Secre- 
tary approves  the  service  plan  under  title 
III  of  the  bill,  any  corporation  may  peti- 
tion the  Judge  conducting  the  proceeding 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  309  to  ap- 
prove agreements  It  has  negotiated  with 
bankrupt  railroads  in  the  eastern  district  for 
the  acquisition  of  their  assets  pursuant  to 
its  own  plan  for  the  operation  of  rail  serv- 
ices in  the  eastern  district.  The  Judge  would 
be  required  to  approve  the  agreements  if  he 
found  (1)  the  agreements  were  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  debtor's  estate:  and  (2)  the 
petitioner's  plan  was  substantially  the  .same 
as  the  service  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
afforded  fair  and  equitable  protection  to  rail- 
road employees,  and  preserved  a  proper  level 
of  rail  service  competition.  Upon  approval  of 
the  agreements  by  the  court,  the  petitioner 
would  stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  Corporation 
for  the  purposes  of  title  IV  (abandonment 
procedure).  Also,  the  petitioner  would  be 
eligible  for  benefits  under  title  V  (tax  loss 
carryovers). 

Sec  310.  Appraisal  of  Action  of  Courts:  As- 
sumpti07i  of  Service. 

This  section  requires  the  Secretary  within 
15  days  after  all  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
are  Issued  under  section  309  to  appraise  the 
Impact  of  the  decisions  and  notify  the  Cor- 
poration whether  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
would  permit  the  implementation  of  a  viable 
service  plan.  It  further  requires  the  Corpora- 
tion, within  15  days  after  receiving  notice 
from  the  Secretary  whether  It  concurs  in 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary.  If  the 
Secretary  and  the  Corporation  determine  that 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  would  permit  the 
implementation  of  a  viable  service  plan,  the 
Corporation,  to  the  extent  permissible  under 
the  decisions  of  the  reorganization  coiirts. 
shall  within  60  days  after  receiving  notice 
from  the  Secretary  under  this  section  acquire 
the  assets  of  other  railroads  and  begin  or 
provide  for  the  beginning  of  rail  service. 
Contracts  with  bankrupt  raUroads  revised  in 
light  of  the  decision  of  a  court  under  section 
309  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  that 
court  by  the  trustees  and  the  court  shall 
issue  its  decision  thereon  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. If  the  Secretary  or  the  Corporation  de- 
termines that  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
would  not  permit  the  implementation  of  a 
viable  service  plan,  the  Corporation  would 
wind  up  its  affairs  and  terminate  Its  exist- 
ence. If  the  Secretary  falls  to  approve  the 
s:;rvlce  plan  at  any  time  under  title  III  or 
finds  under  section  310  that  the  decisions 
of  the  reorganization  courts  preclude  the 
implementation  of  a  viable  service  plan,  he 
is  required  to  submit  to  Congress  as  soon  as 
practicable  a  report  of  the  activities  under 
the  bill  and  his  recommendations  as  to  any 
additional  legislation  he  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

Sec.  311.  Court  Review  of  Actions  of  the 
Secretary. 

This  section  provides  that,  except  with 
respect  to  the  Judicial  review  provided  in  sec- 
tion 309.  there  shall  not  be  any  Judicial  re- 
view of  any  aspect  of  the  Secretary's  actions 
or  failure  to  act  under  this  Act. 

TITLE    IV REGULATION    OF    SERVItE 

Sec.  401.  Genera/. 

Tills  section  states  that,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  Title  IV.  on  and  after  the 
date  the  Corporation  begins  raU  service,  it 
shall  be  deemed  a  conunon  carrier  bv  railroad 


within  the  meaning  of  section  1(3)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  that  Act.  It  also  defines  the  term 
"Corporation"  to  include  any  corporation 
established  by  the  Corporation  to  provide  raU 
service  included  in  the  service  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  However,  the  term  "Corpo- 
ration" would  not  include  an  entity  or  prop- 
erties owned  by  the  Corporation  but  managed 
or  operated  by  another  raUroad. 

Sec  402.  Discontinuance  of  the  Operation 
of  Service. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  authorizes 
bankrupt  raUroads  In  the  eastern  district  to 
abandon  the  operation  of  any  raU  service 
within  any  zone  for  which  no  rail  service  is 
designated  in  the  final  report  issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  302  of  the  bUl.  How- 
ever, the  bankrupt  raUroad  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  60  days'  notice  of  the  dis- 
continuance to  State  governors  and  publish 
notice  in  accordance  with  1(19)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  Subsection  (a)  also 
authorizes  any  bankrupt  or  any  other  raU- 
road which  agrees  to  transfer  raU  assets  to 
the  Corporation  under  section  305  of  the  bUl 
and  thereafter  transfers  any  assets  to  the 
Corporation  under  section  310  to  abandon 
the  operation  of  any  raU  service  not  Included 
in  the  service  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  Title  III  of  the  bUl.  Again,  how- 
ever, the  above-mentioned  notice  procedures 
woiUd  apply. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  authorizes 
any  bankrupt  or  other  raUroad  which  does 
not  agree  to  transfer  raU  assets  to  the  Corpo- 
ration under  section  305  but  thereafter 
transfers  a  portion  of  its  raU  assets  to  the 
Corporation  to  abandon  the  operation  of  any 
rail  service  provided  over  those  assets  on  the 
date  that  the  Corporation,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  begins  raU  service  thereon. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  permits  the 
Corporation  during  the  first  two  years  of 
providing  service  to  abandon  any  rail  serv- 
ice following  changed  market  or  other  con- 
ditions or  a  natural  disaster,  alter  providing 
60  days'  notice  as  indicated  above  and  after 
the  Secretary  finds  that  there  is  no  reason- 
able prospect  that  the  service  can  become 
self-sustaining  under  efficient  and  economi- 
cal management. 

Sec  403  Abandonment  of  Lines. 

This  section  states  that  If  a  raU  line  used 
for  service  discontinued  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (c)  of  section  402  Is  no  longer  re- 
quired by  the  entity  which  provided  the 
service,  the  line  may  be  abandoned  If  the 
entity  holds  open  for  not  less  than  120  days 
after  the  discontinuance  of  service  an  oflfer 
to  sell  the  raU  line  Intact  for  raUroad  pur- 
poses or  to  contract  with  any  person  In- 
cluding a  State  or  local  government  for  the 
continuation  of  rail  service  thereon  on  terms 
and  conditions  that  Insure  the  entity  does 
not  incur  any  losses  as  a  result  of  the  provi- 
sion of  the  service. 

TITLE  V FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

Sec  501.  Transfer  of  Assets  to  Railroad 
Corporations. 

Thi^  section  contains  special  provisions 
applicable  to  the  transfer  of  assets  uiider  the 
bUl.  First,  no  gain  or  loss  would  be  recog- 
nized if  property  of  the  Corporation  or  an- 
other railroad  corporation  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict Is  transferred  to  the  Corporation  or  an- 
other railroad  corporation  sclely  In  exchange 
for  stock  or  securities  of  tv.e  Ccrpor-^tion  or 
such  other  railro.id  corpor.ation  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  entered  into  in  accord- 
ance with  section  305  or  309(d)  cf  the  b  1! 
Second,  if  property  is  transfeired  in  a  trans- 
action referred  to  above,  the  basis  of  tbe 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  transferee  would 
be  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  transferor,  and  the  basis  of  the  stock 
or  securities  received  in  the  exchange  would 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  property  trans- 
ferred Third,  if  property  used  in  the  provi- 
sion of  rail  services  is  transferred  in  a  trans- 
action referred  to  above,  the  transferee  would 
succeed  to  and  take  into  account,  as  of  the 
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close  of  the  day  of  the  transfer,  that  portion 
of  the  net  operating  loss  carryovers  i  de- 
termined under  section  172  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  of  the  transferor  as 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  net  operating 
loss  carryovers  as  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  transferred  bears  to  the  total 
fair  market  value  of  all  of  the  Property  of  the 
transferor,  Including  the  property  trans- 
ferred. If  rail  property  Is  transferred  from  a 
railroad  corporation  to  the  Corporation  and 
Bubsequently  transferred  within  90  days  from 
the  Corporation  to  a  third  railroad  corpora- 
tion In  accordance  with  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  305  or  309(d)  of  the 
bill,  the  Corporation  would  not  succeed  to 
any  net  operating  loss  carryovers  of  the  first 
corporation,  but  the  third  corporation  would 
succeed,  as  of  the  close  of  the  day  of  the 
second  transfer,  to  that  portion  of  the  carry- 
overs of  the  first  corporation  as  the  Corpora- 
tion would  otherwise  succeed  to  as  of  the 
close  of  the  day  of  the  first  transfer. 

TITLE    VI MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.   601.   Separahility. 

This  section  states  that  If  any  provision 
of  the  bill  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  and  the  application  of 
the  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  602.  Access  to  Records. 

This  section  requires  the  Coirporatlon  to 
keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe which  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  the  Corporation  of  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  Corporation  under  section  204 
of  the  bill.  It  also  authorizes  access  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books  and  papers  of  the  Corp>oration  that  are 
pertinent  to  such  payments. 

Sec.  603.  Resen-ation  of  Right  to  Appeal. 

This  section  reserx-es  the  right  to  repeal. 
alter,  or  amend  the  bill  at  any  time. 

Sec.  604.  State  or  local  taxation. 

This  section  states  that  nothing  In  the  bill 
shall  preclude  a  State  or  local  Jurisdiction 
from  Imposing  on  the  Corporation  In  accord- 
ance with  laws  of  such  State  or  local  Juris- 
diction any  valid  nondiscriminatory  tax. 

Sec.  605.  Sanctions. 

This  section  states  that  if  the  Corporation 
(Including  any  corporation  established  by  the 
Corporation  to  provide  rail  service)  engages 
In  or  adheres  to  any  action,  practice,  or  pol- 
icy Inconsistent  with  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  titles  I.  II.  or  III.  or  section  402(c) 
of  the  bill,  or  falls,  refuses,  or  neglects  to 
discharge  Its  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
those  provisions,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
any  district  in  which  the  Corporation  resides 
or  may  be  found  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  prohibited  by  law.  only 
upon  petition  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  such  equitable  relief 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent 
or  terminate  any  such  violation  or  conduct. 

U.S.  Department  op  Transportation 
The  attached  draft  environmental  Impact 
statement  has  been  prepared  pursuant  to 
Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Envlron- 
mentil  Policy  Act  of  1969.  Any  comments  on 
the  environmental  Impact  statement  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  TGC-4.  United  Statej  Department 
of  Transportation.  Washington.  DC  20590. 
Comments  should  be  received  by  June  30. 
1973. 

Pages  39-48  of  the  Deoartment's  March  26 
Report  to  the  Con^-ress.  which  are  referenced 
at  page  2  of  the  draft  Impact  statement,  fol- 
low pare  12  of  the  statement. 

Northeast  Railro.^d  Restrt-cturinc  Act  of 
1973 — Statement  of  Environmental  Im- 
pact PvRsuANT  to  Section  102(2)  (O  of 
THE  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
Both  the  Department  of  Transportation's 

Report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Northeastern 


Railroad  Problem  (March  26.  1973)  and  the 
Congress'  Joint  Resolution  S.J.  Res.  59-2 
(February  9,  1973),  which  called  for  the  DOT 
Report,  recognize  that  the  Northeast  rail 
situation  Is  an  emergency  calling  for  expe- 
ditious action  to  preserve  rail  service  In  that 
part  of  the  Nation.  The  Report  states: 

"We  wish  to  stress  that  the  time  for  ac- 
tion Is  short.  The  Penn  Central  reorganiza- 
tion court  has  set  July  2.  1973.  as  the  date 
to  hear  proposals  either  for  a  workable  plan 
or  the  trustee's  blueprint  for  liquidation.  If 
no  plan  Is  forthcoming,  we  see  liquidation  as 
the  Court's  only  legal  recourse.  If.  however, 
Congress  acts  expeditiously  along  the  lines 
outlined  In  this  report,  we  believe  that  the 
Court  will  have  an  alternative  to  liqui- 
dation that  Is  better  for  all  concerned  and 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole." 

In  this  situation  we  could  not  delay  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  our  proposed  re- 
medial legislation  In  order  to  pursue  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  process  or- 
dinarily required  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  the  Guidelines  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  Such  a 
delay  would  endanger  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful resolution  of  the  Northeast  rail  prob- 
lem. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  considered 
environmental  effects  in  developing  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  In  this  statement  we 
discuss  those  effects  to  the  extent  that  Is 
possible  In  the  circumstances. 

1.  description  of  the  proposed  action 
The  background,  purpose,  and  design  of 
the  proposed  legislation  are  described  In  the 
March  26  DOT  Report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
Northeastern  Rail  Problem,  which  Is  Incor- 
porated herein  by  reference.  The  legislative 
provisions  are  particularly  described  at  pp. 
39-^8  of  the  Report. 

2.    THE    PROBABLE    IMPACT    OF    THE    PROPOSED 
ACTIONS     ON     THE     ENVIRONMENT 

The  establishment  of  basic  Core  Rail 
Service  would  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of 
service  on  a  large  amount  of  existing  low 
density  or  redundant  rail  trackage  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  abandonment  of  this  right-of- 
way  for  rail  purposes.  Three  central  but  in- 
ter-related Impacts  upon  the  human  envi- 
ronment can  be  expected  to  result  from  such 
discontinuances:  (a)  social  and  economic  ef- 
fects on  communities  that  lose  railroad  serv- 
ice: (b)  energy  use  and  pollution  Increases 
due  to  shift  of  rail  freight  to  trucks:  and  (c) 
change  of  right-of-way  to  other  uses  where 
service   has   been   abandoned. 

The  full  extent  of  service  discontinuances 
which  would  result  from  this  legislation  can- 
not be  predicted  at  this  time.  The  discon- 
tinuances, and  thus  the  extent  of  environ- 
mental Impacts  associated  with  them,  will  be 
determined  as  a  result  of  the  Identification 
of  a  viable  northeastern  rail  system.  The  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  and  by 
the  Corporation  In  the  establishment  of  that 
system  include  the  impact  of  the  decision 
on  the  environment. 

Because  of  the  emergency  nature  of  this 
legislation,  the  Department  has  not  been 
able  to  make  detailed  estimates  of  the  en- 
vironmertal  impacts  Involved,  Jvst  as  It  has 
been  unable  to  identify  the  expected  compo- 
nents of  the  core  system.  The  following  dis- 
cussion, however,  outlines  the  general  im- 
pacts envisioned,  along  with  appropriate 
mitigating  considerations. 

la)  Community  impact 

Communities  that  will  lo.se  rail  service 
will  have  the  ability  to  use  trucks  (and  In 
some  Instances  barges)  for  Intercity  freight 
movement.  (Note  that  the  service  discon- 
tinuances discussed  here  affect  freight  service 
only.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  operation  of 
rail  passenger  services  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  and 
commuter  agencies  will  be  materially  affected 
by  the  bill.)  The  areas  in  which  abandon- 
ment would  be  most  prevalent  are  essentially 


areas  where  adequate  highway  development 
already  exists. 

This  Is  so  because  rail  and  highway  routes 
generally  have  been  developed  in  parallel 
corridors  over  the  years.  Thus.  It  is  antic- 
ipated that  there  will  be  few  if  any  areas  now 
served  by  rail  lines  subject  to  discontinuance 
which  are  not  also  served  by  arterial  high- 
ways. These  highways  have  pavement  and 
bridge  structures  built  to  withstand  the 
loadings  imposed  by  the  heavy  trucks  which 
would  be  required  to  take  the  place  of  the 
abandoned  rail  service.  Hence,  service  to  such 
facilities  as  manufacturing  plants  would  be 
on  arterial  highways  which  are  adequate  to 
handle  any  weight  load  permitted  by  State 
law.  Moreover,  much  of  the  additional  car- 
riage by  truck  would  be  to  or  from  railheads 
at  which  the  freight  would  be  transferred  to 
or  from  rail.  In  other  words,  additional  truck 
service  would  be  In  the  nature  of  feeder  or 
distribution  service  for  long-haul  rail  service 
that  would  be  retained.  Consequently,  severe 
community  disruption,  loss  of  employment 
and  similar  Impacts  are  not  expected  to  fol- 
low from  this  action.  Conversely,  In  those 
communities  where  economic  activity  centers 
around  shipment  of  large  volumes  of  bulk 
cargo,  for  which  trucks  are  less  well  suited 
than  rail  transportation,  It  would  generally 
be  expected  that  rail  service  would  be  self- 
supporting  and  would  not  be  discontinued, 
(b)  Pollution  increases  and  energy 
considerations 

The  shift  of  freight  from  rail  to  truck  car- 
riage will  Impact  upon  the  existing  ambient 
air  quality  In  some  Instances.  While  fuel  con- 
sumption per  revenue  ton-mile,  and  emis- 
sions per  revenue  ton-mile  may  be  less  for 
rail  than  for  truck  under  optimum  operating 
conditions,  the  picture  Is  mixed  where  less 
efHclent  rail  operations  are  Involved.  In  the 
case  of  a  little  used  branch  line,  the  use  of  a 
high  powered  dlesel  locomotive  may  be  less 
efficient,  from  an  emissions  and  fuel  con- 
sumption standpoint,  than  the  equivalent 
truck  service.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the 
overall  balance  between  truck  and  rail  freight 
(and  the  resulting  differential  environmental 
Impacts)  this  proposal  Is  expected  to  have 
an  overall  bei^eficlal  Impact. 

The  continuing  deterioration  of  rail  serv- 
ice In  the  Northeast  (among  other  factors) 
has  resulted  In  major  shifts  of  freight  from 
rail  to  truck  carriage  during  the  past  decade. 
Only  strong  action,  as  proposed  In  this  leg- 
islation, can  stem  the  future  deterioration 
of  the  rail  system,  with  resulting  further 
shifts  of  freight  to  the  trucking  Industry. 
In  fact,  the  creation  of  a  viable  northeast 
railroad  system  appears  to  be  the  best  way. 
and  perhaps  the  only  way.  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced transportation  network  in  which  both 
rail  and  trucks  provide  those  tjrpes  of  service 
for  which  they  are  best  suited, 
(c)   Land  use 

TTie  discontinuance  of  rail  service  would 
result  In  the  environmental  Impacts  dis- 
cussed above.  The  step  following  service  dis- 
continuance Is  abandonment.  This  will  occur 
where  other  operators  do  not  choose  to  con- 
tinue rail  service. 

Any  rail  corridor  must  be  considered  as  a 
resource  of  utmost  Importance.  Rights  of 
way.  acquired  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
frequently  extending  into  the  center  of  high 
value,  densely  developed  urban  areas,  often 
cannot  be  reproduced  at  any  cost,  due  to  the 
disruption  and  displacement  of  persons  and 
property  which  would  be  involved. 

In  order  to  promote  the  preservation  of 
these  corridors,  the  legislation  contains  px- 
pUclt  protective  provisions.  First,  the  pro- 
posal provides  that  no  rail  line  may  be  re- 
moved, after  the  discontinuance  of  service, 
until  120  days  have  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  discontinuance,  during  which  time  an 
offer  would  be  held  open  to  sell  the  rail  line 
Intact  for  railroad  purposes  or  to  contract 
with  any  person.  Including  a  State  or  local 
government,    for    the    continuation    of    rail 
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service  on  terms  that  would  Insure  that  the 
carrier  does  not  Incur  any  losses  as  a  result 
of  the  provision  of  service. 

In  the  event  that  no  State  or  local  gov- 
erning body  contracts  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  service  as  described  above,  lines 
where  service  has  been  discontinued  may  t)e 
abandoned.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
these  corridors  may  still  have  value  as  cor- 
ridors which  transcends  their  value  as  indi- 
vidual parcels  of  real  estate.  The  120-day 
period  would  provide  the  government  of  the 
State  In  which  the  line  or  facility  Is  located 
the  opportunity  to  determine  whether  It 
should  acquire  the  rail  line  for  other  trans- 
portation, utility  or  recreation  purposes,  or 
a  combination  of  uses  for  which  the  integrity 
of  the  corridor  Is  essential.  Urban  mass 
transit,  exclusive  truck  routes,  utility  or 
pipeline  use.  bicycle  and  hiking  trails  are 
some  of  the  major  potential  uses  which  could 
be  made  of  such  corridors. 

3.  ANT  PROBABLE  ADVERSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  EF- 
FECTS WHICH  CANNOT  BE  AVOIDED  SHOULD 
THE  LEGISLATION  BE  IMPLEMENTED 

As  discussed  above,  adverse  environmental 
Impacts  which  cannot  be  avoided  are  either 
nullified  by  safeguards  In  the  proposed  leg- 
islation or  are  more  than  offset  by  the  bene- 
ficial effects.  While  there  may  be  Isolated  in- 
stances of  adverse  Impact  upon  communi- 
ties, these  cannot  be  identified  or  qutintlfied 
in  advance  of  the  determination  of  the  new- 
rail  system. 

4.    ALTERNATrVES   TO    THE    PROPOSED   ACTION 

(a)  Inaction 

Because  of  poor  earnings,  poor  prospects, 
high  debt  ratios,  and  the  retlity  of  several 
large  bankruptcies.  Northeastern  railroads 
face  a  limited  and  high-cost  capital  market. 
The  lack  of  capital  has  Impeded  moderniza- 
tion of  plant  and  equipment  and  caused 
right-of-way  maintenance  to  be  neglected. 
It  also  may  have  caused  an  overuse  of  high- 
cost,  Indirect  financing  through  leasing. 

By  any  measure,  the  Northeastern  railroads 
as  a  whole  are  in  worse  financial  shape  than 
those  In  other  areas.  Profits  are  lower,  labor 
costs  are  higher.  Investment  needs  are 
greater,  and  utilization  of  manpower  and 
Investment  resources  is  less  efficient.  The 
volume  of  freight  ton-miles  moved  by  the 
Eastern  district  railroads  has  declined  over 
the  past  several  years,  while  that  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  railroads  has  In- 
creased. ALSO,  relative  capital  and  employee 
productivity  Improvements  of  the  Eastern 
roads  have  failed  to  match  those  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  roads. 

Economic  growth  In  the  Northeast  has 
shifted  more  sharply  than  In  other  regions 
away  from  bulk  commodities  and  more  to- 
ward Industries  and  services  that  require 
little  freight  movement.  Also,  environmental 
restraints  have  seriously  cut  the  demand  for 
high-sulfur  coal,  traditionally  a  major  source 
of  rail  revenue  In  the  Northeast. 

The  six  major  bankrupt  Northeastern 
railroads — the  Penn  Central,  the  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna, the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Read- 
ing— together  represent  an  Important  rail 
network  moving  about  45  percent  of  the 
freight  In  the  Northeast.  Their  service  area 
Includes  19  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  stretches  from  Maine  to  Missouri. 

Over  75  percent  of  all  rail  freight  service 
Is  now  provided  by  the  bankrupt  roads  In 
Connecticut.  Rhode  Island.  New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts,  New  York.  E.\stern  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  They  also 
dominate  rail  service  in  major  areas  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Mar  viand,  and  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

With  this  background,  liquidation  of  the 
bankrupt  carrier's  property  and  consequent 
total  cessation  of  service  is  the  Inevitable 
outcome  of  Inaction  at  this  stage.  Shifting 
the  freight  handled  on  the  high-density 
routes  tD  highways  would  have  the  f' llowirg 
Impacts: 


(1 )  Marked  Increase  In  congestion  on  many 
highway  links. 

(2)  Significant  degradation  of  air  quality, 
since  truck  emissions  are  on  the  order  of 
2  or  3  times  that  of  raU  mainline  service 
when  compared  on  a  ton-mile  basis. 

(3)  Increase  petroleum  consumption,  since 
truck  carriage  requires  substantially  more 
fuel  per  ton-mile  than  rail  mainline  opera- 
tion. 

(4)  Increase  ambient  noise  levels.  Survey 
data  Indicates  that  truck  noise  already  ac- 
counts for  complaints  that  are  an  "order 
of  magnitude  greater  than  rail. 

In  addition  to  these  large  scale  environ- 
mental Impacts,  the  obvious  economic  Im- 
pact of  Inaction  would  be  nothing  less  than 
a  disaster. 

(b)   ActiOTis    involving    infusion    of   Federal 
funds 

The  use  of  Federal  money  could  take  sev- 
eral forms:  outright  nationalization,  grants, 
loan  guarantees,  or  purchase  and  lease  back 
of  trackage.  Some  of  these  approaches  would 
at  first  glance  have  an  appeal  because  they 
would  be  "equalizing"  rail  with  the  modes 
that  are  presently  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly subsidized.  However,  since  the  net  result 
would  be  a  perpetuation  of  a  system  already 
found  lacking,  they  may  be  treated  as  essen- 
tially equal. 

Experiences  elsewhere  have  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  nationalization  only  means 
increasing  subsidies  and  declining  resource 
efficiency — something  our  Nation  can  111  af- 
ford. The  largely  state-owned  rail  systems 
of  Japan,  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy  now  report  losses  that  "in  total  exceed 
$2  billion  per  year.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
partial  or  piecemeal  nationalization,  such  as 
buying  only  the  roadbeds  of  the  bankrupt 
or  ill  carriers.  Is  proper.  It  is  a  practical 
impossibility  for  the  Federal  government  to 
become  a  "limited  partner"  In  a  private 
enterprise  operation,  for  one  thing  most  In- 
evitably leads  to  another.  Likewise,  such 
piecemeal  nationalization  would  weaken — 
and  perhaps  eventually  destroy — the  vigor 
of  the  private  enterprise  companies  that 
would  be  forced  to  compete  with  this  Fed- 
erally-backed operation. 

The  Inefficiency  of  resource  use  resulting 
from  any  form  of  nationalization  must  be 
considered  detrimental  from  an  environ- 
mental standpoint  as  well  as  from  the  eco- 
nomic view.  Continued  Inefficiencies  In  rail 
transit  would  Increase  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  other  modes  of  transport  vls-a-vls 
rail,  leading  to  the  greater  en\1ronmental 
problems    associated    with    trucks. 

In  sum.  to  reap  the  environmental  bene- 
fits that  are  correctly  associated  with  rail 
transit,  the  Nation  must  not  merely  main- 
tain a  rail  system.  It  must  malr.taln  an 
efficient,  economically  healthy  system.  We 
are  firmly  convinced  th.it  the  legislative 
proposals  we  offer  are  the  most  likely  alterna- 
tive to  lead  to  that  result. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

OF  Tra*:sportation. 

May  24.   1973. 

Key   Steps   in   the   P>lan 
The    Department   of    Transportation    will 
submit  legislation   to  authorize   the   Imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  proposed  below.  The 
key  steps  are  as  follows. 

1.     core    rail    SERVILE 

Using  projections  of  freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  identify  Core  Rail  Service  for  the 
Northeast,  based  on  the  concept  of  long-term 
economic  efficiency  in  the  use  of  transporta- 
tion resources.  This  review  would  take  into 
account  potential  intermodal  connections 
and  substitutions  and  would  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  long-term  restructuring  of  the  ex- 
isting rail  system. 

The  Core  would  be  Idei. lifted  In  terms  of 
areas  that  should  be  spr.ed  and  connected 
by  rail  .service;  it  would  not  deal  with  spe- 
cific rail  networks. 


During  a  90-day  period  foUowmg  enact- 
ment of  enabling  legislation,  the  Secretary 
would  prepare  a  report  on  the  Core  which 
would  be  made  available  for  public  com- 
ment. The  Secretary  would  then  make  a  final 
Identification  of  the  Core,  and  his  decision 
would  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 
2.  formation  of  new  for-profit  corporation 

After  Core  Rail  Service  has  been  Identi- 
fied, a  way  Is  needed  to  ensure  that  the  rail 
system  in  the  Northeast  would,  as  a  mini- 
mum, provide  such  service.  Because  of  the 
fragmented  and  competitive  nature  of  many 
of  the  present  bankrupt  estates,  we  think  it 
unlikely  that  the  estates,  working  separately, 
could  agree  on  an  acceptable  plan  to  reduce 
excess  facilities  and  share  those  facilities 
which  remain.  Consequently,  we  propose  that 
a  new,  private,  for-profit  corporation  be 
chartered  and  charged  with  the  Job  of  se- 
lecting certain  assets  from  among  the  estates 
on  the  basis  of  the  Core  Identified  by  the 
Secretary. 

a.  Termination  of  service 

Once  final  Core  RaU  Service  is  Identified, 
bankrupt  railroads  should  be  permitted  to 
terminate  rail  service  (but  not  abandon 
track),  within  a  specific  time  period  and 
without  ICC  approval.  In  those  areas  not  in- 
cluded In  the  Core.  A  procedure  should  also 
be  established  whereby  states  and  local  com- 
munities, other  viable  railroads,  shippers,  and 
others  would  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  service  not 
included  In  the  Core  by  acquiring  by  pur- 
chase or  lease  the  necessary  assets  of  the 
bankrupt  estates  and  either  operating  the 
service  themselves  or  negotiating  a  contract 
with  the  new  corporation  or  operating  en- 
titles to  operate  the  service. 

The  bankrupts  would,  however,  have  to 
continue  to  provide  a  minimum  level  of 
maintenance  of  those  rights-of-way  over 
which  service  has  been  discontinued  until 
actual  abandonment  is  achieved, 
b.   Responsibilities  of  the   new  corporation 

The  enabling  legislation  would  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  new  corporation, 
with  the  Board  of  Incorporators  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  Initial  purpose  of  the 
corporation  would  be  to  design  one  or  more 
rail  systems  In  the  Northeast  based  upon 
providing  Core  Rail  Service  Identified  by 
the  Secretary. 

After  appropriate  study  and  analysis,  the 
Board  would : 

( 1 1  design  one  or  more  rail  systems  based 
on  the  Core: 

(2)  select  for  such  a  system(s»  certain 
rail  lines,  facilities,  and  equipment  presently 
operated  by  the  bankrupts,  and  possibly 
others:  and 

(3i  obtain  rights  of  first  refusal  and 
agreements  that  such  properties  as  selected 
above  are  available  for  purchase. 

In  designing  the  system(s)  and  allocating 
the  elements,  the  Board  would  apply  as  Its 
criteria: 

(1)  the  economic  viability  of  each  element 
of  the  system(s)  and. 

(2)  the  continuation  of  rail  service  com- 
petition In  high  dersity  markets  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible. 

Following  a  review  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board's  specific  proposals  to  assvire  that 
they  are  reasonably  consistent  with  Core 
Rail  Service,  the  Board  would  take  steps  to 
acquire  the  facilities  and  equipment  through 
necotiation  wth  the  bankrupt  estates  and 
others.  Because  the  "going-concern"  value 
of  the  acquired  assets  should  exceed  their 
uncertain  value  under  protracted,  piecemeal 
liquidation,  we  belive  that  the  trustees  would 
find  it  in  their  best  Interests  to  work  out 
equitable  agreements  with  the  Board  within 
specific  time  limits.  If  more  than  one  new 
system  has  been  approved,  the  Board  would 
establish  such  additional  ccrporatlors  as 
are  recniired  and  assign  the  properties  ac- 
quired to  the  appropriate  corporations. 

Within  a  specified   time  after  the  Serre- 
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tary's  approval  of  the  Board's  proposals,  the 
bankrupts  would  be  able,  without  ICC  ap- 
proval, to  terminate  service  not  Included  In 
the  Board's  final  approved  proposals  or  ac- 
quired by  others,  and  to  abandon  such 
rights-of-way.  At  this  point,  additional  fa- 
cilities could  be  added  to  the  system  If  those 
states,  localities,  or  shippers  who  want  them 
are  willing  to  stibsldize  fully  any  deficits  In- 
volved Also,  depending  upon  the  actions 
of  the  Board  with  regard  to  operating  rail 
passenger  service,  possible  separate  ar- 
rangements might  have  to  be  made  with 
Am.trak  and  transit  authorities  to  continue 
passenger  service  they  consider  necessary. 
Properties  of  the  bankrupt  railroads  not  ac- 
quired by  a  new  corporation  could  then  be 
liquidated  by  the  bankrupt  estates. 

The  actions  of  the  Board  of  Incorporators 
and  the  Secretary's  approval  would  not  be 
reviewable  In  any  court. 

c.  Valuing  the  corporation  and  distribution 
of  assets 

The  stock  of  the  new  corporation  ( s )  would 
be  placed  in  escrow  until  it  could  be  allo- 


cated equitably  to  the  banXrupt  estates.  One 
possibility  would  be  on  a  pro-rata  basis  of 
assets  contributed  to  the  corporation.  The 
stock  could  then  be  distributed  to  the  bank- 
rupt estates  pursuant  to  the  allocation  pro- 
cedure, and  each  new  corporation  would  be- 
come an  Independent  operating  entity. 

The  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
streamlined  system(s)  would  be  timed  to 
occur  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  enabling  legislation. 

3.  TRANSITION 

The  period  of  transition,  as  the  Northeast 
rail  systems  are  streamlined  and  returned  to 
a  viable  place  In  the  private  sector,  will  In- 
evitably cause  strains  and  dislocations.  Three 
areas  require  particular  consideration: 

The  Impact  on  labor; 

The  Impact  on  rail  carriers,  as  they  shift 
from  today's  over-buUt  structure  to  the  new 
streamlined  structure:  and 

The  impact  on  those  state  and  local  com- 
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munitles  and  shippers  who  will  be  required 
to  deal  with  changing  types  and  costs  of 
freight  service. 

Proper  and  equitable  handling  of  the  vari- 
ous problems  will  require  further  analysis 
and  planning.  In  this  report  we  can  suggest 
some  tentative  approaches. 

a    Labor 

The  six  bankrupt  railroads  In  the  Northeast 
employed  approximately  116.000  persons  In 
1971.  (Figure  12  shows  the  breakdown  of  this 
total  by  railroad  and  by  general  classification 
of  employee.) 

Specific  plans  must  be  developed,  In  con- 
sultation with  management  and  employee 
representatives,  as  well  as  with  the  trustees 
and  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  estates,  to 
provide  adequate  Job  protection  or  compen- 
sation to  affected  employees.  Such  plans  can, 
of  course,  only  be  developed  following  an 
understanding  of  the  numbers  Involved  and 
the  extent  of  dislocations. 


Occupational  group 


Penn  Central 


Reading 


Central 
New  Jersey 


Lehigh  Valley 


Boston  & 
Maine 


Erie 
Lackawanna 


Total 


Executives,  otficials,  etc 

Professional,  clencal,  etc 

Maintenance  of  *ay 

Maintenance  o(  equipment.  

Transportation  (other  than  T.  &  E.). 

Transportation  (yard) 

Transportation  (tram  and  engine).. 

Total 


1.634 

143 

(2 

•3 

76 

294 

2,292 

17,327 

1,542 

593 

575 

799 

2,501 

23  337 

10,  382 

756 

,331 

433 

1.682 

14  124 

21,295 

1,474 

S! 

40 

7IS 

2,689 

27,176 

6,825 

421 

232 

13» 

265 

1.083 

8  965 

1,614 

115 

68 

S3 

61 

182 

2,123 

29,411 

1,820 

724 

796 

1,141 

4,380 

38,271 

88,518 

6,271 

2,564 

2,527 

3,597 

12,811 

116,290 

I  As  reported  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Those  employees  of  the  bankrupts  who  are 
hired  by  a  new  entity  would  be  guaranteed 
appropriate  Job  protection  in  their  agree- 
ments with  the  new  corporation  Some  of  the 
employees  of  the  bankrupts  may  also  be  hired 
by  non-bankrupt  railroads  that  acquire  parts 
of  the  bankrupts'  systems,  or  by  other  rail 
freight  and  passenger  systems.  Those  em- 
ployees would  also  be  guaranteed  appropri- 
ate employment  and  labor  protection  rights. 

With  respect  to  the  labor  protection  rights 
of  other  employees,  some  form  of  appropri- 
ate compensation  will  have  to  be  found.  It 
is  recognized  that  labor  may  seek  a  share  of 
the  estates.  The  cash  required  for  any  pay- 
ments from  the  estates  could  come  from 
receipts  from  early  liquidation  of  assets  or 
from  advanced  borrowing  against  the  liqui- 
dation.* If  additional  cash  were  needed  to 
finance  such  compensation,  a  loan  secured 
by  the  stock  In  the  new  corporation  would 
be  a  further  possibility.  If  the  various  regu- 
latory and  other  changes  outlined  In  this 
plan  are  forthcoming,  we  believe  that  this 
stock  would  constitute  ample  security  for 
such  a  loan. 

b.  Rail  carriers 

Until  new  operating  entitles  take  over  rail 
service  from  the  bankrupt  railroads  In  the 
Northeast,  most  existing  service  would  be 
continued  by  the  bankrupt  railroads.  Based 
on  current  experience,  these  operations  will 
produce  a  continuing  cash  loss  for  thesse  rail- 
roads. 

We  believe  that  the  courts  and  creditors 
would  permit  these  cash  losses  provid?d  that 
they  can  reasonably  expect  a  future  hlgner 
liquidation  value. 

A  key  Issue  Is  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  creditors  to  prevent  the  continued  ero- 
sion of  the  estates'  assets.  Certainly,  if  there 
were  no  end  In  sight,  cessation  of  operations 
and  prompt  liquidation  would  be  the  pr.joer 
course  of  action   However,  with  evidence  that 


•Such  lump  sum  payments  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  tax  treatment  that  recognizes  the 
special  nature  of  the  payments. 


this  plan  would  be  implemented,  It  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  the  courts  to  permit 
further  limited  losses  during  the  transition 
period. 

Another  area  of  consideration  Is  the  need 
for  startup  financing  for  the  new  corporation 
or  other  entitles  which  will  operate  the  re- 
structured system.  Financing  will  be  required 
for  Initial  working  capital,  deferred  main- 
tenance, and  capital  for  equipment,  facilities, 
and  possibly  some  new  connecting  track.  An 
analysis  of  these  requirements,  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  viable  system  which  will 
emerge,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  private 
capital  market  will  meet  these  needs.  It 
would  appear,  however,  to  be  proper  to  allow 
the  new  corporation  to  be  able  to  use  the  tax 
losses  of  the  bankrupt  railroads.  This  action 
would  help  generate  extra  cash  during  the 
critical  early  years  and  would  provide  an 
Incentive  for  Immediate  efficiency. 

c.  Communities  and  shippers 

Once  the  Core  and  additional  service  areas 
that  are  to  be  retained  have  been  Identified, 
the  problem  of  communities  and  shippers 
who  are  affected  by  abandonments  can  be 
better  understood.  These  groups,  together 
with  governmental  agencies,  can  then  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  action  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

An  Important  objective  will  be  to  provide 
the  affected  communities  and  shippers  suf- 
ficient lead  time  to  make  plans  for  obtain- 
ing alternate  means  of  transportation  or  new 
markets.  Even  with  the  substantial  abandon- 
ment of  light  density  branch  lines,  we  would 
expect  rail  service  to  continue  to  be  available 
close  to  most  of  these  areas.  In  addition, 
shippers  would  have  access  to  trucking  serv- 
ice and  rail  terminals.  Also,  states  and  local 
communities  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  ensure  the  continuation  of  rail  service  If 
they  find  It  necessary  and  are  willing  to  sub- 
sidize the  deficits  fully. 

While  the  Senate  Joint  Re.solution  asked 
that  alternatives  be  considered  for  thoee 
areas  which  might  not  have  future  rail  serv- 


ice, it  Is  not  possible  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations until  the  Core  Is  Identified  and 
the  Board  of  Incorporators  takes  action 


Remarks  op  Senator  Norris  Cotton  on  the 
(BY  Request)  Introduction  of  the  Two 
Bills  Concerning  Rail  Service  in  the 
Northeast 

Mr.  President,  today  I  have  Joined  with 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  (Mr.  Magnuson)  In  co- 
sponsoring  the  by  request  Introduction  of  leg- 
islation proposing  solutions  to  the  current 
Northeastern  railroad  problem,  which  pro- 
posals were  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, respectively. 

The  proposal  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (ICC)  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  March  26  and  bears  the  short 
title  "Federal-aid  Railroad  Act  of  1973".  It 
is  a  legislative  proposal  growing  out  of  the 
ICC's  Northeastern  Railroad  Investigation 
(Ex  Parte  No.  293)  and  In  response  to  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  59. 

On  the  same  date,  March  26.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Brlnegar  submitted  to  the 
Congress  his  report  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  59,  requiring  "a  full 
and  comprt'hensl.e  plan  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  essential  rail  transfwrtation  services 
In  the  Northeast  section  of  the  Nation  .  .  ." 
The  first  of  three  bills,  bearing  the  short  title 
of  the  "Northeast  Railroad  Restructuring  Act 
of  1373  ".  to  Implement  DOT'S  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  dated  May  24 

Mr.  President,  the  Northeast  railroad  prob- 
lem Is  complex.  An  effective  and  viable  solu- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  continued  economic 
well-bein-'  of  the  Northeastern  section  of 
our  Nation  I,  therefore,  believe  that  all  pro- 
posed solutions  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. And,  for  this  reason  I  have  Joined 
with    the    distinguished    Chairman    of    our 
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Commerce  Committee  (Mr.  Magnuson)  in 
cosponsoring  the  introduction  of  these  two 
legislative  proposals  by  request  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

Although  based  upon  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  these  two  respective  legisla- 
tive proposals,  I  personally  find  more  merit 
In  several  of  the  concepts  embraced  in  the 
proposal  advanced  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  I  should  reserve  Judg- 
ment until  such  time  as  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  of  our  Committee  on 
Commerce  concludes  its  hearings  on  these 
and  other  proposed  solutions  to  the  North- 
east railroad  problem.  Accordingly,  I  view 
the  two  legislative  proposals  introduced  to- 
day as  no  more  than  "working  papers"  to  l>e 
considered,  along  with  others.  In  fashioning 
the  most  effective  and  viable  solution  pos- 
sible to  this  most  Important  and  complex 
problem  confronting  our  Northeast  region. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1893 
A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  restructuring  of  the 

rail  system  In  the  Northeast,  and  for  other 

purposes 
^^^~Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
■jSepresentaftucs    of    the    United    States    of 
Amggica  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE   I— SHORT  TITLE.   AND   SO  FORTH 

Sec.  iOi.  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  t>€ 
Cited  as  the  "Northeast  Railroad  Restructlng 
Act  of  1973". 

Sec  102.  Congressional  Findings  and  Dec- 
laration OF  Purpose. — The  Congress  finds 
that  a  rail  crisis  exists  in  the  Northeast  where 
six  class  I  and  one  class  II  railroads  are  in 
reorganization  and  the  largest  railroad,  the 
Penn  Central.  Is  on  the  verge  of  liquidation; 
that  prompt  action  Is  needed  to  avoid  an 
abrupt  shutdown  of  most  of  the  bankrupt 
rail  carriers:  that  nationalization  of  rail 
freight  operations  Is  undesirable  and  is  un- 
necessary to  the  establishment  of  a  viable 
rail  system  In  the  Northeast;  that  while  the 
rail  system  In  the  Northeast  has  lost  some 
of  Its  freight  business  in  recent  years,  the 
overall  freight  traffic  Is  large  enough  to  sup- 
port one  or  more  new  railroads  which  could 
be  developed  from  the  various  railroads  now 
In  bankruptcy;  and  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  streamlined 
rail  system  in  the  Northeast  free  of  the  fi- 
nancial encumbrances  of  the  bankrupt  rail- 
roads and  which  would  operate  under  a  mod- 
ernized system  of  economic  regulation  and 
over  systems  designed  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic viability. 

Sec  103.  Definitions. — (1)  "Bankrupt 
railroad"  means  a  railroad  undergoing  reor- 
ganization under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  as  amended  (11  U.S.C.  205). 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

(3)  "Corporation"  means  the  Northeast 
Railroad  Corporation  authorized  to  be  created 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  and.  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires.  Includes  the  in- 
corporators. 

(4)  "Eastern  district"  means  that  area 
sened  by  raUroads  classified  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  reporting  purposes  as  eastern  dis- 
trict carriers. 

(5)  "Railroad"  means  a  common  carrier  by 
railroad,  as  defined  in  section  1(3)  of  part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1(3)). 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation    or    his    delegate. 

(7)  "Service  plan"  means  the  plan  for  the 
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operation  of  rail  services  required  to  be  pre- 
pared under  section  304  of  this  Act. 

(8)    "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
TITLE  II— CREATION  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 
RAILROAD  CORPORATION 

Sec.  201.  Creation  of  the  Corporation. — 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  created  a  Northeast 
Railroad  Corporation.  The  corporation  shall 
be  established  under  the  laws  of  a  State  and 
shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government.  It  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
to  applicable  State  laws  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  Incorporators  and  Board  or  Ad- 
visors.— (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint  three  incorporators,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, one  of  whom  the  President  shall 
designate  to  serve  as  chairman.  The  Incor- 
porators shall  also  serve  as  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  have  qualified  under 
section  203  of  this  Act.  The  incorporators 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  establish  the  corporation,  in- 
cluding the  filing  in  any  State  of  articles  of 
Incorporation,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Each  incorporator  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $300  for  each  day  of  work, 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses, 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  a  board  of  advisors  consisting 
of  seventeen  persons.  TTie  board  of  advisors 
shall  be  appointed  on  the  following  basts: 
one  to  be  selected  from  two  or  more  Joint 
recommendations  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate:  one  to  be  se- 
lected from  two  or  more  joint  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Speaker  and  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  one  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  several  recommendations  of 
the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Connecticut. 
Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire. 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont;  one  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  several  recommendations  of 
the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Delaware. 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
one  to  be  selected  from  the  several  recom- 
mendations of  the  Governors  of  the  States  of 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Michigan,  and 
Ohio:  one  to  be  selected  from  recommenda- 
tions of  organizations  of  shippers:  one  to  be 
selected  from  recommendations  of  organiza- 
tions of  consumers;  one  to  be  selected  from 
recommendations  of  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions; one  upon  recommendation  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads:  and  eight 
additional  persons  selected  by  the  President. 
one  of  whom  the  President  shall  designate 
to  serve  as  chairman.  The  board  of  advisors 
shall  meet  not  less  than  once  each  month  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  recommendations 
to  be  submitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  in- 
corporators respecting  the  preparation  of  the 
service  plan  and  the  conduct  of  other  func- 
tions of  the  Incorporators  under  this  Act. 
Each  member  of  the  board  of  advi.sors  shall 
receive  comppn<;atlen  at  the  rate  of  $300  for 
each  meeting  of  the  board  of  advisors  he  at- 
tends, and  shall  be  reimbur.sed  for  necessary 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  incidental 
to  attending  the  meetings.  The  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  board  of  advisors  and  its 
members  shall  be  paid  by  the  corporation. 
Tlie  board  of  advisors  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
the  date  the  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation  are  elected  and  qualify 
under  section  203  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  event  an  incorporator  or  ad- 
visor shall  cease  to  serve,  the  President  shall 
appoint  a  successor  In  the  same  manner  as 
such  individual  was  appointed. 

Skc.  203.  Directors  and  OrncrRS. —  (a)  The 
corporation  shall  not  Install  a  board  of  di- 
rectors to  succeed  the  incorpyorators  if  it  does 


not  undertake  to  perform  rail  service  under 
this  Act.  However,  if  the  corporation  under- 
takes to  perform  such  service,  the  stock- 
holders shall  elect  a  board  of  directors  as 
soon  as  practicable.  At  any  time  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  incorj>orators  may 
nominate  such  persons  as  they  consider  ap- 
propriate to  be  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. No  person  who  has  served  as  an  in- 
corporator of  the  corporation  may  within 
two  years  after  the  first  election  of  a  board 
of  directors  be  elected  a  memlier  of  the  board. 

(b)  The  board  of  directors  is  empowered 
to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws  governing  the 
operation  of  the  corporation.  The  bylaws 
shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  this  Act  or 
the  articles  of  Incorporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  shall  have  a  president 
and  such  other  officers  as  may  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  board  of  directors.  The 
rate  of  compensation  of  all  officers  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  board.  Officers  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  board. 

Sec  204.  Authorization  for  Federal  Fi- 
nancial Assistance. — There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  to  remain  available  until  expended 
not  to  exceed  $40.000. (X>0,  for  payment  to  the 
corporation,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  board  of  incorporators  and  the  ixwird  of 
advisors  and  other  expenses  necessarily  in- 
curred   in    organizing    the   corporation. 

Sec  205.  General  Powers  of  the  Corpo- 
ration.— To  carry  out  their  functions  and 
purposes  under  this  Act.  the  corporation  and 
any  corporation  it  creates  under  section 
206(4)  of  this  Act  shall  have,  in  addition  to 
the  powers  vested  in  the  corporation  under 
this  Act,  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  in 
which  they  are  incorporated  and  the  usual 
powers  of  a  railroad  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  in  which  they  operate. 

Sec.  206.  Special  Powers  and  Functions 
OF  the  Corporation. — In  order  to  carry  out 
the  service  plan  and  agreements  approved 
under  title  III  of  ttus  Act,  the  corporation  is 
authorized  to — 

( 1 )  issue  and  allocate  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  to  bankrupt  or  other  railroads 
entering  into  agreements  with  the  corpora- 
tion under  title  III  of  this  Act  based  upon 
the  consideration  provided  by  the  railroads 
under  such  agreements; 

(2)  manage,  operate,  or  contract  for  the 
operation  of  railroad  service  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(3)  sell  or  lease  all  or  part  of  Us  assets  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  service  plan 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  title  III  of 
this  Act; 

(4)  create,  and  transfer  or  assign  any 
rights  and  assets  it  may  acquire  to.  an  addi- 
tional corporation  or  corporations  to  operate 
railroad  service  as  provided  by  the  service 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  title 
III  of  this  Act. 

Sec  207.  Applicabiltty  of  Other  Laws  — 
The  following  laws  do  not  apply  to  the  corpo- 
ration, or  to  any  transactions  under  this  Act. 
Including  those  pursuant  to  section  309(d). 
prior  to  the  date  rail  service  Is  Implemented 
under  this  Act : 

(U  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq  ) : 

(2)  To  the  extent  inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act: 

(3)  Federal  and  State  antitrust  laws; 

(4)  To  the  extent  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act.  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  USC.  151  et 
seq).  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  151  et  seq): 

(5)  Any  State  law  pertaining  to  the  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  railroads.  Including  laws 
pertaining  to  the  consolidation  or  merger  of 
railroads:  and 

(6)  Any  State  law  pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber of  employees  to  be  used  on  trains. 
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TITLE    III— RESTRUCTURING    OF   THE 

NORTHEAST  RAIL  SYSTEM 
Sec.  301.  Preliminary  Report  on  Core 
Rail  Service. — The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
a  preliminary  report  containing  his  recom- 
mendations for  the  identification  or  geo- 
graphic zones  In  the  eastern  district  within 
and  between  which  rail  freight  service  shall 
be  provided,  and  the  minimum  number  of 
railroads  that  shall  provide  such  service.  The 
Secretary  may  use  as  a  basis  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  zones  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  used  in  the  last  United 
States  census,  groups  of  those  areas,  coun- 
ties, or  groups  of  counties  having  similar 
economic  characteristics,  such  as  mining, 
manulacturing,  and  agricultural  activities. 
In  determining  whether  service  shall  be  pro- 
vided, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion— 

(1)  long-term  economic  efficiency  In  the 
use  of  transportation  resources; 

(2)  rail  traffic  presently  generated  within 
the  zones: 

(3)  possible  near-term  changes  In  rail 
traffic  that  may  result  from  such  factors  as 
population  shifts  and  changes  in  manufac- 
turing, agriculture,  mining,  and  consump- 
tion, and  the  probable  costs  of  alternative 
transportation; 

(4)  the  objective  of  financially  self-sus- 
taining rail  service; 

(5)  the  objective  of  minimizing  adverse 
environmental  effects; 

(6)  the  importance  of  preserving  rail  serv- 
ice competition  in  markets  with  heavy  rail 
traffic;  and 

(7)  the  potential  for  achieving  efficiencies 
and  serving  shippers  through  the  Joint  use 
of  facilities,  and  intermodal  connections  and 
substitutions. 

In  preparing  the  preliminary  report,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  take  Into  consideration  the 
requirements  for  commuter  and  Intercity 
passenger  rail  service  In  the  eastern  district. 

Sec.  302.  Pinal  Report. — Within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  make  the  preliminary 
report  available  to  interested  parties,  includ- 
ing the  Commission,  the  States  and  their 
public  utility  conamisslons,  local  govern- 
ments, and  consumer  Interest  groups,  and 
shall  publish  the  preliminary  report  In  the 
Federal  Register  Interested  parties  may 
submit  wTltten  comments,  data,  and  argu- 
ments on  the  report  within  thirty  days  after 
It  Is  issued.  After  affording  due  consideration 
to  the  relevant  matter  submitted,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  issue  his  final  re- 
port together  with  a  summary  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  those  who  commented  on  the 
preliminary  report  and  his  reasons  for  not 
adopting  such  recommendations.  The  Secre- 
tary may  request  at  any  time  before  Issuing 
the  final  report  additional  views,  written  or 
oral. 

Sec.  303.  Inventory  of  Rail  FACiLrriEs. — 
(a)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  each 
railroad  in  the  eastern  district  shall,  under 
.such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, compile  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  corporation  data  respecting  the 
physical  and  operating  characteristics  of  its 
railroad  lines. 

(b)  Each  bankrupt  railroad  In  the  eastern 
district  shall  provide  such  Information  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  subsection  (a)  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary may  obtain  such  information  by  sub- 
pena.  In  case  of  contumacy  by  or  a  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  a  raUroad 
under  this  section,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  upon  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order 
requiring  the  railroad  to  produce  the  in- 
formation,   and    any    failure    to   obey   such 
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order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sec.  304.  Preparation  op  Service  Plan. — 
The  corporation  shall  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
operation  of  rail  services  provided  by  bank- 
rupt railroads  In  the  eastern  district  and 
other  railroads  with  which  It  negotiates 
agreements  under  section  305  of  this  Act. 
The  plan  shall  identify  those  rail  lines  which 
the  corporation  proposes  to  operate  and  those 
lines  which  it  proposes  not  to  operate.  The 
plan  shall  also  specify  the  method  of  oper- 
ation proposed  for  each  service,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  operation  by  the  corpo- 
ration or  operation  by  another  carrier  under 
lease  or  through  purchase.  The  plan  shall 
be  consistent  with  and  shall  Include  sub- 
stantially all  the  rail  service  envisioned  in 
the  final  report  of  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  title. 

Sec.  305.  Negotiation  of  Agreements. — 
(a)  The  corporation  shall,  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  service  plan,  enter  Into 
agreements — 

(1)  with  any  railroad  In  the  eastern  dis- 
trict for  acquisition  of  rail  assets  in  return 
for  stock  of  the  corporation  as  provided  by 
section  206  of  this  Act; 

(2)  where  appropriate,  with  third  parties, 
including  railroads  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, for  the  transfer  to  such  parties  of 
any  right.  Interest,  service,  or  privilege  con- 
tracted for  under  paragraph  (I)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

(3)  with  representatives  of  railroad  em- 
ployees to  be  hired  by  the  corporation  re- 
specting rates  of  pay.  working  conditions, 
employee  protection,  and  associated  matters: 

(4»  where  possible,  with  State  and  local 
governments,  shippers,  and  other  persons  for 
the  continuation  of  unprofitable  service 
which  such  persons  are  able  to  subsidize  In 
accordance  with  section  403  of  this  Act; 

(5)  with  financial  institutions  for  finan- 
cial assistance  needed  for  the  Improvement 
or  modernization  of  plant  and  equipment 
and  for  other  purp)oses;  and 

(6)  with  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  and  commuter  agencies  for  the 
continuation  of  rail  passenger  services  pro- 
vided by  these  entitles. 

(b)(1)  The  trustees  of  any  bankrupt  rail- 
road seeking  to  acquire  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section 
must  first  reach  an  agreement  with  estab- 
lished collective  bargaining  representatives 
of  its  employees  who  are  not  to  be  hired  by 
the  corporation  on  or  prior  to  the  date  the 
corporation  Implements  rail  service  under 
this  Act.  Each  such  agreement  with  repre- 
sentatives of  its  employees  shall  provide  for 
fair  and  equitable  arrangements  for  these 
employees. 

(2)  Within  three  hundred  davs  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  trustees 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
agreements  entered  Into  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  approve  or  reject  the  agreements  within 
thirty  days  after  he  receives  them. 

(3)  The  corporation  may  not  purchase, 
acquire,  lease,  or  utilize  the  assets  of  any 
bankrupt  railroad  which  has  not  entered 
Into  an  agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  this  subsection, 
and  by  the  appropriate  court  under  section 
310  or  311  of  thU  Act. 

(c)  Agreements  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  binding  upon  the  cor- 
poration and  the  other  parties  involved  If 
action  taken  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  or  the  courts  under  this  title  or  by 
the  corporation  under  section  310(b)  pre- 
cludes the  corporation  from  beginning  or 
providing  for  the  beginning  of  rail  service 
under  section  310  of  this  Act  as  provided  by 
a  service  plan  approved  under  section  307  or 
308. 

Sec.  306.  Submission  and  Review  or  Serv- 
ice  Plan    and    Agreements.— Within    three 


hundred  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  corporation  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  the  service  plan  and  the  agree- 
ments entered  Into  under  section  305(a). 
Upon  receipt  of  the  service  plan  and  agree- 
ments, the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  review  the  service  plan  to  determine 
whether  It  Is  financially  self-sustaining, 
feasible,  and  is  consistent  with  and  Includes 
substantially  all  the  rail  service  envisioned 
in  the  final  report  Issued  under  section  302 
of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  review  the  agreements  to  determine 
whether  they  are  consistent  with,  and  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  viability  of,  the 
service  plan,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  whether  they  afford  fair 
and  equitable  protection  to  railroad  em- 
ployees to  be  hired  by  the  corporation. 

Sec.  307.  Findings  of  the  Secretary. —  (a) 
The  Secretary  shall  make  the  findings  re- 
quired by  section  306  of  thU  Act  within 
thirty  days  after  he  receives  the  service  plan. 
If  he  finds  that  the  service  plan  and  the 
agreements  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
306.  he  shall  approve  them.  Except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  308  of  this  Act.  if  the  plan 
or  contracts  do  not  meet  these  requirements, 
he  shall  reject  them  and  Inform  the  corpora- 
tion of  his  reasons  therefor. 

(b»  If  the  corporation  does  not  submit  to 
the  Secretary  within  three  hundred  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act  the 
agreements  required  by  paragraphs  (1),  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  305(a)  of  thU  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  not  approve  any  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  corporation  under  section  ^6. 

Sec.  308.  Review  of  Amendments. — If  the 
Secretary  rejects  the  service  plan  or  agree- 
ments, the  corporation  shall  within  fifteen 
days  thereafter  submit  to  the  Secretary  ap- 
propriate amendments  correcting  the  de- 
ficiencies noted  by  the  Secretary.  If  within 
the  fifteen-day  period  the  corporation  re- 
quests the  Secretary  to  approve  any  part  of 
a  plan  or  amendment  thereto  which  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  final  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  302  of  this  Act  and  the 
Secretary  finds  merit  In  the  proposal,  the 
Secretary  shall  afford  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  present  oral  or  written  views 
as  to  whether  the  part  of  the  plan  or  amend- 
ment should  be  approved.  After  considering 
the  relevant  matter  presented,  the  Secretary 
may  approve  the  part  of  the  plan  or  amend- 
ment If  he  finds  In  writing  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  to  assure  the  viability  of  the 
service  plan.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  de- 
cision on  a  request  for  the  approval  of  an 
amendment  within  thirty  davs  after  the 
receipt  thereof. 

Sec.  309.  Coitrt  Review  of  Agreements  — 
(a)  Upon  submission  under  section  306  of 
this  Act  of  the  service  plan  and  agreements 
to  the  Secretary,  the  trustees  shall  submit 
for  approval  to  the  appropriate  reorganiza- 
tion courts  (1)  the  agreements  negotiated 
under  section  305(a)(1)  of  this  Act  under 
which  the  corporation  Is  to  acquire  the 
assets  of  bankrupt  railroads;  and  (2)  the 
agreements  negotiated  under  section  305(b). 
Changes  to  the  agreements  resulting  from 
the  review  of  the  Secretary  under  section 
308  of  this  Act  or  made  pending  the  ap- 
proval of  the  agreements  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  section  305(b)  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  courts  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
they  are  made. 

(b)  Upon  or  in  anticipation  of  submission 
of  the  agreements  by  the  trustees  for  ap- 
proval by  the  reorganization  courts  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an  applica- 
tion may  be  made  by  any  partv  In  Interest, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  corpora- 
tion or  trustees  or  creditors  of  the  bankrupt 
railroads,  to  the  Judicial  panel  on  multidis- 
trict litigation  authorized  by  section  1407 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  for  the  trans- 
fer to  any  district  court  of  all  proceedings 
respecting  the  review  of  the  agreements. 
The  transfer  shall  be  made  by  the  panel  to 
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the  district  court  which  the  panel  determines 
is  most  convenient  to  the  parties  and  will 
promote  the  Just  and  efficient  conduct  of  the 
review.  The  consolidated  proceedings  shall  be 
conducted  by  a  Judge  selected  by  the  panel 
who  Is  not  assigned  to  any  proceeding  under 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  Involving 
any  bankrupt  railroad  In  the  eastern  dis- 
trict. The  Judge  to  whom  the  proceedings 
are  assigned  may  exercise  the  powers  of  a  dis- 
trict Judge  m  any  district  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  consolidated  proceedings. 
No  proceedings  for  review  of  any  order  of  the 
panel  under  this  subsection  may  be  permit- 
ted. The  panel  may  prescribe  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  its  functions  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  the  agreements  referred 
to  In  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  sole  issues  be- 
fore the  court  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  whether  (1)  the  agree- 
ments are  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  debt- 
or's estate;  and  (2)  In  approving  the  service 
plan,  the  Secretary  considered  Us  overall  en- 
vironmental consequences  In  compliance 
with  the  policies  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.).  The  court  shall  Issue  Its 
decision  within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  agreements  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  or  If  changes  are  made  to  the 
agreements,  within  ninety  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  changes.  Court  decisions  under 
this  section  and  section  310(c)  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court. 

(d)  Not  later  than  ten  days  after  the 
Secretary  approves  the  service  plan  under 
this  title,  any  corporation  may  petition  the 
Judge  conducting  a  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  to  approve  agree- 
ments it  has  negotiated  with  bankrupt  rail- 
roads In  the  eastern  district  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  their  assets  pursuant  to  a  plan  for  the 
operation  of  rail  services  In  the  eastern  dis- 
trict. If  the  Judge  finds  that  (1)  the  agree- 
ments are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  debtor's 
estate;  and  (2)  the  petitioner's  plan  Is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  service  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  this  title,  af- 
fords fair  and  equitable  protection  to  rail- 
road employees,  and  preserves  a  proper  level 
of  rail  service  competition,  he  shall,  within 
the  time  prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  for  the  review  of  agreements  negoti- 
ated by  the  corporation,  approve  the  agree- 
ments. If  the  Judge  approves  the  agreements, 
the  petitioner  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
"corporation"  for  the  purposes  of  title  IV  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  310.  Appraisal  of  Action  of  Courts: 
Assumption  of  Service. —  (a)  Within  fifteen 
days  after  all  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
are  Issued  under  section  309  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  appraise  the  Impact  of  the 
decisions  and  notify  the  corporation  whether 
In  his  opinion,  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
would  permit  the  implementation  of  a  viable 
service  plan.  Within  fifteen  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  notice  from  the  Secretary,  the 
corporation  shall  Inform  the  Secretary 
whether  it  concurs  In  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  or  the  corporation 
determines  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
would  not  permit  the  implementation  of  a 
viable  service  plan,  the  corporation  shall  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  wind  up  Us 
affairs  and  terminate   Us  existence. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  and  the  corporation 
determine  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
would  permit  the  implementation  of  a  viable 
service  plan,  the  corporation,  to  the  extent 
permissible  under  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
shall  within  sixty  days  after  receiving  notice 
from  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  acquire  the  assets  of  railroads 
and  begin  or  provide  for  the  beginning  of  rail 
service.  Agreements  with  bankrupt  railroads 
revised  In  light  of  the  decision  of  a  court 
under  section  309  of  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
mitted   for    approval    to    the    court    by    the 


trustees  and  the  court  shall  issue  Us  decision 
thereon  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  sole  Issue 
before  the  court  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  agreements  under  which  the  cor- 
poration Is  to  acquire  assets  of  bankrupt  rail- 
roads shall  be  whether  the  agreements  are  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  debtor's  estate. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  fails  to  approve  the 
service  plan  at  any  time  under  this  title,  or 
It  Is  determined  under  this  section  that  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  preclude  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  viable  service  plan,  he  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable a  report  of  the  activities  under  this 
Act  and  his  recommendations  as  to  any  addi- 
tional  legislation   he   considers   appropriate. 

Sec.  311.  Court  Review  of  Actions  of  the 
Secretary. — Except  as  provided  In  section 
309,  the  Secretar>''s  action  or  Inaction  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  reviewable  In  any 
court. 

TITLE  IV— REGULATION  OP  SERVICE 

Sec  401.  General. —  (a)  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  title,  on  and  after  the 
date  the  corporation  begins  rail  service  under 
section  310  of  this  Act,  the  corporation  shall 
be  deemed  a  common  carrier  by  railroad 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1(3)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the  term 
"corporation"  Includes  any  corporation  es- 
tablished by  the  corporation  to  provide  rail 
service  Included  In  the  service  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  However,  It  does  not 
Include  an  entity  or  properties  owned  by 
the  corporation  but  managed  or  operated  by 
another  railroad. 

Sec.  402.  Discontinuance  of  the  Opera- 
tion OF  Service. —  (a)  After  providing  sixty 
days'  notice  to  State  Governors  and  publish- 
ing notice  In  accordance  with  section  1(19) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  (1)  any 
bankrupt  railroad  In  the  eastern  district  may 
abandon  the  operation  of  any  rail  service 
within  any  zone  for  which  rail  service  Is  not 
designated  In  the  final  report  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  302  of  this  Act;  (2) 
any  bankrupt  railroad  which  agrees  to  trans- 
fer rail  assets  to  the  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 305  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  transfers 
any  rail  assets  to  the  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 310,  or  any  other  railroad  which  agrees 
to  transfer  a  substantial  part  of  its  rail 
assets  to  the  corporation  under  section  305 
of  this  Act  and  thereafter  transfers  any  rail 
assets  to  the  corporation  under  section  310. 
may  abandon  the  operation  of  any  rail  serv- 
ice not  Included  In  the  service  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  title  III  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Any  bankrupt  or  other  railroad  which 
does  not  agree  to  transfer  rail  assets  to  the 
corporation  under  section  305  of  the  bill  but 
thereafter  transfers  raU  assets  to  the  corpo- 
ration, or  any  raUroad  (other  than  a  bank- 
rupt raUroad)  which  agrees  to  transfer  less 
than  a  substantial  part  of  its  rail  assets  to 
the  corporation  under  section  305  of  this  Act 
and  thereafter  transfers  assets  to  the  corpo- 
ration under  section  310,  may  abandon  the 
operation  of  any  rail  service  provided  over 
those  assets  on  the  date  that  the  corporation 
by  contract  or  otherwise  begins  rail  service 
thereon. 

(c)  During  the  first  two  years  of  providing 
service,  the  corporation  may  abandon  the 
operation  of  any  rail  service  following 
changed  market  or  other  conditions  or  a 
natural  disaster  and  after  providing  sixty 
days'  notice  to  State  Governors  and  publish- 
ing notice  in  accordance  with  section  1(19) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  In  WTlting,  after  hearing  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  that  there  is  not  any  reason- 
able prospect  that  the  service  can  become 
self-sustaining  under  efficient  and  econom- 
ical management. 

Sec.  403.  Abandonment  or  Lines. — If  a  rail 
line  used  for  service  discontinued  under  sub- 


section (a)  or  (c)  of  section  402  of  this  Act 
Is  no  longer  required  by  the  entity  which 
provided  the  service,  the  line  may  be  aban- 
doned If  the  entity  holds  open  for  not  less 
than  one  hundred  twenty  days  after  the  dis- 
continuance of  service  an  offer  to  sell  the  rail 
line  Intact  for  railroad  purposes  or  to  con- 
tract wlh  any  person.  Including  a  State  or  lo- 
cal government,  for  the  continuation  of  rail 
service  thereon  on  terms  and  conditions  that 
Insure  that  the  entity  does  not  Incur  any 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  provision  of  the 
service. 

TITLE   7— FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
Sec  601.  Transfer  of  Assets  to  Railroad 
Corporations. — Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  to  the  contrary, 

(a)  No  gain  or  loss  shall  be  recognized  if 
property  of  a  railroad  corporation,  as  defined 
m  section  77(m)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  205(m)),  In  the  eastern  district  Is 
transferred  to  another  railroad  corporation 
(as  defined  In  section  77 (m)  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act)  solely  In  exchange  for  stock  or 
securities  of  such  other  railroad  corporation. 
In  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered 
Into  In  accordance  with  section  305  or  sec- 
tion 309(d)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  property  Is  transferred  In  a  trans- 
action to  which  subsection  (a)  applies,  the 
basis  of  the  property  In  the  hands  of  the 
transferee  shall  be  the  same  as  It  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  transferor. 

(c)  If  property  Is  transferred  In  a  trans- 
action to  which  subsection  (a)  applies,  the 
basis  of  the  stock  or  securities  received  in  the 
exchange  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
property  transferred. 

(d)  If  property  Is  transferred  In  a  trans- 
action to  which  subsection  (a)  applies,  the 
transferee  shall  succeed  to  and  take  Into  ac- 
count, as  of  the  close  of  the  day  of  the  trans- 
fer, that  portion  of  the  net  operating  loss 
carryovers  (determined  under  section  172  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as 
amended.  (26  U.S.C.  172)  )  of  the  transferor 
as  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  net  op)eratlng 
loss  carryovers  as  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  transferred  bears  to  the  total  fair 
market  value  of  all  of  the  property  of  the 
transferor.  Including  the  property  trans- 
ferred. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence the  ratio  of  such  fair  market  values 
shall  be  determined  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  the  agreement  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  the  ratio  so  determined  shall 
be  set  forth  in  such  agreement.  Approval  of 
the  agreement  by  a  court  pursuant  to  section 
309  or  section  310  of  this  Act  shall  constitute 
a  final  determination  of  such  ratio.  If  prop- 
erty is  transferred  from  a  railroad  corpora- 
tion to  the  corporation  in  a  transaction  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  and  is  subse- 
quently transferred  within  ninety  days  from 
the  corporation  to  a  third  railroad  corpora- 
tion in  a  transaction  to  which  subsection  la) 
applies,  the  corporation  shall  not  succeed  to 
and  take  Into  account  any  net  operating  loss 
carryovers  of  the  first  corporation,  and  the 
third  corporation  shall  succeed  to  and  take 
Into  account,  as  of  the  close  of  the  day  of  the 
second  transfer,  that  portion  of  the  net  op- 
erating loss  carryovers  of  the  first  corpora- 
tion as  the  corporation  would  succeed  to  and 
take  Into  account  as  of  the  close  of  the  day 
of  the  first  transfer  but  for  this  sentence. 

(e)  In  the  event  tha*^  a  transferor  agrees 
to  transfer  property  In  more  than  one  trans- 
action to  which  subsection  (a)  applies,  then 
for  purposes  of  applying  subsection  (d)  the 
property  of  the  transferor  shall  not  IncUide 
any  property  which  the  transferor  has  agreed 
In  a  prior  calendar  month  to  transfer  and 
the  net  o{>eratlng  loss  carryovers  of  the  trans- 
feror shall  not  Include  any  net  operating  loss 
carrj'overs  to  which  any  transferee  shall  suc- 
ceed In  accordance  with  any  agreement  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  which  was  en- 
tered into  in  a  prlorcalcndar  month. 
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(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"property"  means  property  used  In  the  pro- 
vision of  rail  services  on  the  last  day  of  the 
calendar  month  Immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  the  agreement  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a) .  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a),  (b) . 
and  (c).  the  term  "property"  also  Includes 
stock  of  a  railroad  corporation,  as  defined 
In  section  77(m)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
use.  205 (m)).  In  the  eastern  district. 
TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  601.  SEPARABiLiry.— If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances   shall    not    be    affected    thereby. 

Sec.  602.  Access'  to  Record. — The  cor- 
poration shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  which  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  payments  received  by  the  corporation 
under  section  204  of  this  Act.  The  SecreUry 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion that  are  pertinent  to  payments  received 
under  section  204. 

Sec.  603.  Reservation  of  Right  To  Re- 
peal.— The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  Act  at  any  time  is  expressly  reserved. 

Sec.  604.  State  or  Local  Taxation. — Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  preclude  a  State  or  lo- 
cal Jurisdiction  from  Imposing,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  such  State  or  local  Juris- 
diction, any  valid,  nondiscriminatory  tax  on 
the  corporation. 

Sec.  605.  Sanctions. — (a)  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "corporation"  in- 
cludes any  corporation  established  by  the 
corporation  to  provide  rail  service  Included 
In  the  service  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  If  the  corporation  engages  in  or  ad- 
heres to  any  action,  pra^ice.  or  policy  In- 
consistent with  the  policies  and  purposes 
of  title  I.  II.  or  III.  or  section  402(c)  of  this 
Act,  fails,  refuses,  or  neglects  to  discharge 
its  duties  and  responsibilities  under  title  I. 
II,  or  III.  or  section  402(c)  of  this  Act,  or 
threatens  any  such  violation,  failure,  refusal, 
or  neglect,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  the  cor- 
poration resides  or  may  be  found  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  except  as  otherwise  prohibited 
by  law.  only  upon  petition  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  grant  such 
equitable  relief  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  prevent  or  terminate  any  such 
violation,  conduct,  or  threat. 


Bv  Mr.  STEVENS  '  for  himself.  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Tower  '  : 

S.  1894.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Mineral  Lea.-ing  Act  of  February-  2.5, 
1920,  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain lea.se«.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Int€'-ior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of  mv- 
self.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr. 
Hansev,  and  the  Senator  from  Texa.s 
'Mr.  Tower  1  to  extend  certain  oil  and 
ga.s  lease.s  in  Alaska. 

Many  Ala.^kan  re.sidents.  as  well  as  res- 
idents of  other  State.s,  purchased  from 
the  Federal  Government  oil  and  gas 
leases  on  the  North  Slope.  These  were 
rot  merely  oJTers  or  applications  to  lease. 
These  are  actual  lea.ses.  They  were  Lssued 
at  a  time  when  the  land  was  open  to 
noncompetitive  leasing  with  the  usual 
10-year  exploration  date.  By  their  terms, 
virtuallv  all  of  them  will  expire  no  later 
than  December  31,  1974.  Some  will  expire 
as  early  as  the  end  of  this  year. 


Some  of  these  leases  are  still  held  by 
the  original  lessees.  Others  have  been 
assigned  to  oil  companies  and  other  de- 
velopers. Even  in  those  cases  in  which 
assignments  have  been  made,  however, 
it  is  customary  for  the  original  lessees  to 
retain  royalty  interests. 

Since  the  land  freeze  was  imposed  by 
Public  Land  Order  4582  on  January  17, 
1969,  it  has  been  virtually  impossible  to 
explore  or  develop  the  lands  embraced  in 
these  leases.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain 
the  proper  permits.  Construction  of  roads 
and  other  access  ways  has  been  prohib- 
ited. Airstrips  could  not  be  developed. 
These  expensive  developments  are  neces- 
sary before  the  leases  can  be  utilized. 

Under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act.  the  area  became  checker- 
boarded.  This  made  development  even 
more  difficult. 

As  a  result  of  these  events,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  obtain  financing  or  interest 
in  purchasing  the  leases.  Additional  prob- 
lems have  arisen  due  to  the  uncertainties 
in  the  granting  of  a  right-of-way  for  tne 
trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
responsible  for  some  of  these  delays. 
Others  have  been  caused  by  the  pro- 
tracted ecological  litigation  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  extensive  environmental 
impact  statement. 

In  the  meantime,  the  leases  have  con- 
tinued to  run.  The  lessees  have  contin- 
ued to  be  charged  annual  rentals.  This 
has  been  an  unfair  burden  on  the  lessees. 
These  restrictions  were  not  imposed  at 
the  time  the  leases  were  purchased,  nor 
were  most  of  them  foreseeable. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of 
leases  so  affected,  but  I  am  informed 
there  are  approximately  400. 

We  are  introducing  legislation  today 
which  is  identical  to  H.R.  2051  mtro- 
duced  on  January  15  by  Congressman 
Mahon 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this  leg- 
islation speedily  in  order  that  these 
American  citizens  who  purchased  valu- 
able Federal  oil  and  gas  leases  in  good 
faith  are  not  denied  their  fair  value. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fellows: 

S. 1894 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  February  25.  1920.  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

Section  39  of  such  Act  of  February  25 
1920  (30  use.  209),  is  further  amended  by 
the  insertion  after  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  following: 

"All  oil  and  gas  leases  Issued  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  in  effect  on  April  1.  1970,  which  cover 
any  lands  situated  north  of  the  sixty-eighth 
parallel  in  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  be  and 
are  hereby  extended  from  the  termination 
dates  of  the  primary  terms  thereof  for  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  the  period  from 
April  1.  1970.  to  the  date  of  the  first  crude 
oil  or  natural  gas  deliveries  into  a  major 
pipeline  from  any  oil  and  gas  leases  lying 
north  of  the  sixty-eighth  parallel  In  the 
State  of  Alaska:  Provided,  that  such  exten- 
sions shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  period 
of  the  original  leases. 


"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  extend  said  period  of  such  addition- 
al time  as  may  be  necessary  In  his  Judg- 
ment to  alleviate  hardships  to  the  owners 
of  said  leases.  All  obligations  of  the  lessees 
of  said  leases  as  extended.  Including  delay 
rentals,  shall  remain  In  force  and  effect 
during  the  period  of  this  extension." 
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By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania 

ffor   himself.   Mr   Tower,   and 

Mr.  Cranston)   iby  request)  : 

S.  1985.  A  bill  to  regulate  which  State 

may  escheat  or  take  custody  of  certain 

intangible  abandoned  property.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 

and  Urban  AfTairs. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Perm- 
sylvania.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
relating  to  the  interstate  escheat  of  un- 
claimed property. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  and  an  explanatory  memorandum 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1895 
A  bill  to  regulate  which  State  may  escheat  or 
take  custody  of  certain  Intangible  aban- 
doned property 

Whereas  the  books  and  records  of  bank- 
ing and  financial  organizations  and  business 
associations  engaged  In  issuing  and  selling 
money  orders  and  travelers  checks  do  not  as 
a  matter  of  business  practice  show  the  last 
known  addresses  of  purchasers  of  such  In- 
struments, and 

Whereas  It  has  been  determined  that  a 
substantial  majority  of  such  purchasers  re- 
side in  the  States  where  such  instruments  are 
Issued  or  sold,  and 

Whereas  the  States  wherein  the  purchas- 
ers of  money  orders  and  travelers  checks  re- 
side should,  as  a  matter  of  equity  among  the 
several  States,  be  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of 
such  Instruments  In  the  event  of  abandon- 
ment, and 

Whereas  it  is  a  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce that  the  proceeds  of  such  Instruments 
are  not  being  distributed  to  the  States  en- 
titled thereto,  and 

Whereas  the  cast  of  maintaining  and  re- 
trieving addresses  of  purchasers  of  money 
orders  and  travelers  checks  is  an  additional 
burden  on  Interstate  commerce  since  It  has 
been  determined  that  most  purchasers  re- 
side in  the  State  of  purchase  of  such  instru- 
ments: Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

definitions 

Section  1.  (a)  "Banking  Organization" 
means  any  bank,  trust  comp-'.ny,  savings 
bank,  safe  deposit  company,  or  a  private 
banker  engaged  in  business  In  the  United 
States 

'b)  "Business  Association"  means  any  cor- 
poration (Other  than  a  public  corporation). 
Joint  stock  company,  business  trust,  part- 
nership, or  any  as.soclatlon  for  btwlness  pur- 
poses of  two  or  more  individuals. 

'O  "Financial  Organization"  means  any 
savings  and  loan  association,  building  and 
loan  association,  credit  union,  or  Investment 
company,  engaged  in  business  In  the  United 
States. 

state    ENTITLro   TO   ESCHEAT   OR   TAKE   CT7STODT 

Sec.  2.  Where  any  sum  is  payable  on 
a  money  order,  travelers  check,  or  similar 
written  Instrument  on  which  a  banking  or 
financial  organization  or  a  business  associa- 
tion is  directly  liable,  and 


(a)  where  the  books  and  records  of  such 
banking  or  financial  organization  or  busi- 
ness association  show  the  State  of  origin  of 
the  transaction  wherein  such  money  order, 
travelers  check  or  similar  written  Instru- 
ment was  Issued,  such  State  of  origin  of  the 
transaction  shall  be  entitled  exclusively  to 
escheat  or  take  custody  of  the  sum  payable 
on  such  Instrument,  to  the  extent  of  that 
State's  power  under  Its  own  laws  to  escheat 
or  take  custody  of  such  sum;  or 

(b)  where  the  books  and  records  of  such 
ba;Jclng  or  financial  organization  or  business 
association  do  not  show  the  State  of  origin 
of  the  transaction  wherein  such  money  or- 
der, travelers  check,  or  similar  written  In- 
strument was  Issued,  the  state  in  which  the 
banking  or  financial  organization  or  busi- 
ness association  Is  organized  or  Incorpwrated 
or.  in  the  case  of  a  national  banking  associa- 
tion or  other  entity  organized  under  Federal 
law,  the  State  of  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, shall  be  entitled  to  escheat  or  take  cus- 
tody of  the  sum  payable  on  such  money  or- 
der, travelers  check,  or  similar  written  in- 
strument, to  the  extent  of  that  State's  power 
under  Its  own  laws  to  escheat  or  take  cus- 
tody of  such  sum.  until  another  state  shall 
demonstrate  by  written  evidence  that  It  is 
the  State  of  origin  of  such  transaction;  or 

(c)  where  the  books  and  records  of  such 
banking  or  financial  organization  or  business 
association  show  the  State  or  origin  of  the 
transaction  wherein  such  money  order, 
travelers  check,  or  similar  written  instrument 
was  issued  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
origin  of  the  transaction  do  not  provide  for 
the  escheat  or  custodial  taking  of  the  sum 
payable  on  such  Instrument,  the  State  in 
which  the  banking  or  financial  organization 
or  business  association  is  organized  or  in- 
corporated or,  in  the  CAse  of  a  national  bank- 
ing association  or  other  entltv  organized 
under  Federal  law.  the  State  of  its  principal 
place  of  business,  shall  be  entitled  to  escheat 
or  take  custody  of  the  sum  payable  on  such 
money  order,  travelers  check,  or  similar  writ- 
ten Instrument,  to  the  extent  of  that  States 
power  under  its  own  laws  to  escheat  or  take 
custody  of  such  sum,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  State  of  origin  of  the  transaction  to  re- 
cover such  sum  from  the  State  of  organiza- 
tion. Incorporation,  or  principal  place  of 
business  If  and  when  the  law  of  the  State  of 
origin  of  the  transaction  makes  provision  for 
escheat  or  custodial  taking  of  such  sum. 

effective    DATE 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on 


and  shall  be  applicable  to  sums  pay- 
able on  money  orders,  travelers  checks,  aiid 
similar  written  Instruments  deemed  aban- 
doned on  or  after  February  1.  1965. 

Memorandum  in  Sttpport  op  Proposed  Fed- 
eral Disposition  of  Unclaimed  Property 
Act  of  1973 

The  proposed  Disposition  of  Unclaimed 
Property  Act  (the  "Act")  and  this  memo- 
randum are  submitted  for  consideration  by 
Congress  In  response  to  an  urgent  need  for 
clear,  equitable  and  uniform  rules  govern- 
ing the  disposition  among  the  several  states 
of  proceeds  of  abandoned  travelers  checks, 
money  orders  and  similar  Instruments  for 
transmission  of  money.  The  sole  purpose  and 
function  of  this  bill  Is  to  resolve  a  long- 
standing and  much  litigated  conflict  problem 
as  to  which  state  (among  several  having  con- 
tacts with  a  particular  item  of  abandoned 
property)  has  the  superior  right  to  escheat 
proceeds  from  such  property  by  means  of  Us 
abandoned   property  or  escheat  laws. 

The  problem  to  which  this  bill  Is  directed 
has  been  highlighted  and  made  more  severe 
recently  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Pennsylva- 
nia V.  New  York,  407  U.S.  206  (1972).  In  that 
case  the  Court  refused  to  depart  from  the 
rule  which  it  laid  down  In  Texas  r.  New 
Jersey.  379  U.S.  674  (1965)  that  the  state 
of  last-known  address  was  entitled  to  escheat 


the  proceeds  of  Western  Union  telegraphic 
money  orders  deemed  abandoned  under  Us 
laws  and  that  if  there  were  no  addresses,  the 
state  of  corporate  domicile  (i.e.  New  York) 
was  entitled  to  escheat  such  proceeds. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  is  that  In  the  case  of  travelers  checks 
and  commercial  money  orders  where  ad- 
dresses do  not  generally  exist  large  amounts 
of  money  wUl,  If  the  decision  applies  to  such 
instruments,  escheat  as  a  windfall  to  the 
state  of  corporate  domicile  and  not  to  the 
other  49  states  where  purchasers  of  travelers 
checks  and  money  orders  actually  reside.* 

The  proposed  bill  would  solve  the  problem 
created  by  the  Supreme  Courts  decision,  not 
by  a  federcd  escheat  statute  preempting  the 
proper  role  of  the  states,  but  by  the  simple 
rule  that  the  last-known  address  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  travelers  checks  and  monev  orders 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  the  state  of  pur- 
chase of  such  instruments. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Texas  f. 
New  Jersey,  supra,  makes  it  clear  that  there 
are  no  constitutional  Impediments  to  enact- 
ing the  remedial  legislatio  i  coiuemplated  bv 
the  proposed  bill.  As  Justice  Black  said 
in  that  case: 

"We  realize  that  this  case  could  have  been 
resolved  otherwise,  for  the  issue  here  is  no« 
controlled  by  statutory  or  constitutional 
provisions  or  by  past  decisions,  nor  is  it  en- 
tirely one  of  logic.  It  is  fundamentally  a  ques- 
tion of  ease  of  administration  and  of  equity  " 
379  U.S.  at  683. 

Thus,  the  proposed  bill  not  only  will  pro- 
mote the  administration  by  the  states  of 
their  own  escheat  laws  (since  Issuers  of 
travelers  checks  and  money  orders  all  have 
records  of  where  their  Instruments  are  sold), 
but  far  more  Important,  the  bill  will  enable 
all  of  the  states  to  obtain  their  equitable 
share  in  the  abandoned  proceeds  of  such  in- 
struments. 

Finally,  Congress  should  note  that  the 
problem  to  which  this  bill  is  directed  Is  a 
matter  of  important  public  concern  in  that 
the  bUl  would,  in  effect,  free  for  distribution 
among  the  states  several  million  dollars  in 
proceeds  from  abandoned  property  now  being 
claimed  by  one  state.  The  bill  is  eminentlv 
fair  and  equitable  because  it  would  permit 
the  state  where  a  travelers  check  or  money 
order  was  purchased  and  which  is  the  state 
of  the  purchasers'  actual  residence  in  over 
90'^  of  the  transactions  to  escheat  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  instruments.  The  bill  will  also 
allow  future  funds  to  flow  to  the  state  of 
purchase  without  the  need  for  complicated 
record-keeping  laws  and  regulations  which 
would  be  a  serious  burden  both  to  issuers 
and  sellers  of  travelers  checks  and  money 
orders  and  to  the  state  themselves 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  : 
S.  1897.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  transfer  of  all  naval 
weapons     ran^e     activities     from     the 
island  of  Culebra  to  the  islands  of  De- 
secheo  and  Monito  not  later  than  Julv  i. 
1975.    Referred    to    the    Committee "  on 
Armed  Services. 

CrLEBRA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  myself.  Senator  Baker.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  and  Senator  Kennedy  a  bill 
to  authorize  fimds  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Culebra  training  facility  to  the  unin- 
habited islands  of  Desecheo  and  Monito. 

•  Recent  surveys  by  a  major  Issuer  of 
travelers  checks  and  money  orders  Indicate 
that  over  90'^  of  the  purchasers  of  Its  travel- 
ers checks  reside  in  the  state  of  purchase  and 
that  over  95':  of  the  purchasers  of  Us  money 
orders  reside  in  the  state  of  purchase. 


Secretary  Elliot  Richardson's  decision 
to  cease  bombing  and  shelling  this  island 
on  which  750  U.S.  citizens  reside  was  a 
courageous  and  wise  one. 

If  carried  out,  this  decision  will  assiu-e 
the  protection  of  these  civilians  in  a  way 
that  the  establishment  of  "safety  zones" 
could  not.  A  Defense  Department  study 
concluded  that  the  gross  error  rate  at 
Culebra  is  "unduly  high  for  training 
operations  in  an  area  where  there  are 
nonparticipants  within  the  weapons  de- 
livery range."  Even  the  non-explosive 
rounds  which  in  1972  replaced  the  explo- 
sive warhead  shells  traditionally  fired  at 
Culebra  could  kill  or  maim  when  they 
went  astray. 

To  stop  the  shelling  will  help  guar- 
antee the  preservation  of  Culebras 
unique  natural  environment.  A  Na\T 
study  indicated  that  shelling  of  the  island 
has  done  serious  damage  to  this  environ- 
ment. It  has  resulted  in  "structural  and 
sedimentary  denigration  of  the  reefs" 
and  would  in  the  long  run  have  resulted 
in  "the  destruction  of  the  recreation 
value  of  beaches  on  Culebra  once  they 
were  no  longer  required  by  the  Na\-\-.'' 
Birds,  eggs,  and  nests  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  shelling. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Commonwealth  Government  are 
working  in  close  cooperation  to  pre- 
serve Culebra's  wondrous  natural  envi- 
ronment as  a  imique  natural  resource 
when  the  Navy  ceases  firing  there. 

The  decision  to  move  Na\y  training 
off  Culebra  reestablishes  the  credibility 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America  by  ful- 
filling a  previous  commitment.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  announced  on 
April  1,  1971,  that  he  would  reappraise 
the  Culebra  situation — by  the  end  of  1972 
in  order  to  make  a  final  decision  where 
to  relocate  the  naval  training  target 
areas  now  on  Culebra.  He  later  reneged 
on  this  commitment,  announcing  that 
the  Navv-  would  retain  its  training  tar- 
gets in  Culebra  for  the  indefinite  future 
and  at  least  until  1985. 

The  broader  political  consequences  of 
this  continued  use  of  Culebra  were  ex- 
pressed by  Gov.  Luis  Ferre  in  a  letter 
to  the  President  on  November  16,  1970; 
The  issue  has  taken  on  potentially  e.xplo- 
sive  proportions  and  has  accordingly  become 
a  reason  for  the  gravest  concern  to  me  and 
to  my  administration.  Puerto  Ricans  every- 
where are  watching  and  waiting  to  see  what 
the  United  States  will  do  Unless  we  can  find 
a  just  and  agreeable  solution,  our  efforis  to 
strengthen  the  ties  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  mainland,  to  have  Puerto  Rico  serve  as 
a  bridge  of  understanding  to  Latin  America 
for  the  United  States,  will  suffer  a  severe  set- 
back. Whether  richt  or  wTonc.  Puerto  Ricans 
universally  see  in  the  Culebra  question  an 
Issue  of  colonialism.  So  apparently  do  the 
citizens  of  Central  and  South  .American 
countries  who  are  also  watching  ajid  waiting 
to  see  what  the  Federal  Government  m 
Washington     will     ultimately     do.  The 

United  States  has  at  stake  in  the  Culebra 
matter  a  great  deal  more  than  the  simple 
question  of  a  place  for  the  Navy  to  engage 
in  target  practice. 

This  sense  of  urgency  en  the  Culebra 
issue  was  shared  by  all  political  factions 
in  Puerto  Rico.  All  four  men  who  had 
been  elected  Governor  in  the  countrj's 
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histor>-.  representing  three  frequently 
differing  political  parties,  signed  a  letter 
to  U.S.  Senators  urging  them  to  stop  the 
shelling  of  Culebra. 

The  decision  to  cease  using  Culebra  as 
a  target  for  Navy  bombs  and  shells  has 
finally  been  taken.  It  remains  for  us  to 
appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to  shift 
training  to  an  uninhabited  island.  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates  indicate 
the  cost  could  be  up  to  $12  million,  but 
this  will  have  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  According  to 
a  Nav>-  study  cited  in  Mr.  Ben  Schem- 
mer's  editorial  in  the  Armed  Services 
Journal — 

Much  (possibly  all)  of  this  cost  would  be 
offset  over  time  by  gains  to  the  total  VS. 
economy  .  .  .  remaining  at  Culebra  Is  the 
most  costly  alternative  on  an  annual  basis. 

To  protect  the  750  U.S.  citizens  living 
on  Culebra. 

To  preserve  their  unique  environment. 

To  reestablish  the  credibility  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  our  only  common- 
wealth country'. 

The  cost  of  moving  Navy  training  to 
an  uninhabited  island  is  a  small  price 
to  pay. 

Secretary  Richardson's  decision,  and 
the  enactment  and  funding  of  the  bill 
we  introduced  today,  will  complete  action 
long  advocated  by  many  Members  of 
Congress. 

On  January  4  of  this  year.  Senator 
Baker  and  I  introduced  S.  156,  to  require 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  terminate 
all  shelling  and  other  weapon  range  ac- 
tivities on  Culebra.  We  were  joined  by 
39  cosponsors. 

This  bill  reaffirms  previous  commit- 
ments made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico. 
I  believe  it  reaffirms  a  commitment  of  the 
American  people  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  I  urge  its  immediate  enactment. 

CULKBRA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  Senator  Baker  ; 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. Senator  Humphrey:  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  Sen- 
ator Jackson:  in  introducing  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  plans  to  end  the  Navy's 
use  of  the  Island  of  Culebra  as  a  target 
range. 

We  all  welcome  the  decision  made 
last  week  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot 
Richardson  to  finally  end  the  bombing 
and  target  practice  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment on  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Island  of 
Culebra.  For  too  long,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  treated  Culebrans  as  sec- 
ond class  citizens  and  created  a  situation 
where  the  life  of  the  Island  revolved 
around  the  target  practice  of  the  Navy. 

The  decision  by  the  Secretary  reflects 
the  determined  efforts  of  the  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon, 
to  see  that  the  administration  lived  up 
to  the  promises  made  prior  to  last  year's 
election.  In  verbal  and  written  corre- 
spondence, the  Defense  Department  had 
agreed  to  leave  Culebra  by  July  1,  1975. 
Then,  on  December  27,  1972.  the  De- 
fense Department  suddenly  reversed  it- 
self in  a  decision  that  violated  all  of  its 
previous  promises. 


The  action  by  Secretary  Richardson, 
which  follows  the  introduction  in  the 
Senate  of  an  amendment  by  40  Senators 
led  by  Senator  Howard  Baker  to  man- 
date a  halt  to  the  operations  at  Cule- 
bra. returns  the  U.S.  Government  to  its 
proper  place— on  the  side  of  the  people 
and  not  on  the  side  of  the  bombs. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day provides  the  funds  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson said  were  necessary  to  transfer 
operations  from  Culebra  to  the  unin- 
habited Islands  of  Desecheo  and  Monito. 

We  would  hope  for  the  speediest  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  and  its  final 
resolution  at  an  early  date  so  that  the 
people  of  Culebra  can  live  their  lives 
assured  that  the  bombing  has  stopped 
forever. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Secretary 
Richardson's  statement  as  well  as  recent 
press  comments  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC,  May  24,  1973. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Armed    Services, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  the  course  of 
ray  confirmation  hearings  before  the  Senate 
last  January,  I  promised  that  I  would  care- 
fully study  the  necessity  of  continuing  to 
conduct  Navy  weapons  training  operations 
on  and  near  the  Island  of  Culebra.  My  com- 
mitment was  subsequently  reaffirmed  to 
other  members  of  the  Congress  who  requested 
my  views  on  legislation  proposed  In  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  which  would  re- 
quire the  Navy  to  terminate  Its  Culebra  op- 
erations by  July  1,  1975. 

I  have  completed  my  review.  In  the  proc- 
ess. I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
conclusions  of  the  studies  of  the  problem 
completed  in  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
the  direction  ot  the  Congress.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  Navy  officials  and 
members  of  my  office.  I  have  also  consulted 
various  members  of  the  Congress  and  met 
with  Puerto  Rlcan  officials. 

Culebra  cannot  be  considered  In  Isolation 
from  other  Navy  Interests  In  the  area.  Its 
target  complex  and  supporting  facilities  are 
Important  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weap- 
ons Range  and  are  closely  related  to  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  training  areas  on  the  nearby 
Island  of  Vieques.  These  vital  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  facilities  provide  the  training  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  a 
high  state  of  operational  readiness.  Their 
continued  operation  in  the  years  ahead  is 
essential.  This  operational  readiness  goal, 
which  has  been  the  primary  consideration  In 
my  review   involves  many  factors. 

Consequently  any  move  of  Naval  facilities 
from  Culebra  must  be  to  a  location  in  the 
area  of  Puerto  Rico  which  would  satisfy  the 
foregoing  military  operational  requirements. 
The  most  recent  study  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  the  Navy  In  Decem- 
ber 1972  concluded  that  although  there  were 
some  operational  and  cost  advantages  to  re- 
maining on  Culebra.  several  alternative  sites 
using  other  islands  off  Puerto  Rico  were  also 
suitable  from  an  operational  viewpoint  and 
would  meet  military  requirements. 

But  once  military  requirements  are  met, 
other  considerations  must  b«  addressed.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  directed  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  conduct  a  Joint  study  to  de- 
termine the  optimum  land  tise  for  Culebra. 
I  understand  that  study  will  consider  the 
opportunities    available    on    the    island   for 


plant  and  wild  life  conservation  and  public 
recreation. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  common  aim  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  Defense  officials,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  Impact  of  Navy  training  activi- 
ties on  local  Inhabitants.  All  four  governors 
of  Puerto  Rico,  past  and  present,  regardless 
of  party,  have  Joined  In  support  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  that  the  Navy  move  its 
activities  from  Culebra.  This  legislation  has 
attracted  substantial  support  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Hoiise. 

A  solution  to  the  problem  which  should 
reconcile  all  the  relevant  factors  Involved 
would  also,  in  my  Judgment.  facUltate  the 
continued  long-term  operation  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  Weapons  Range  and  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  training  area. 

According,  I  have  decided  it  would  be  in 
the  long-range  interest  of  the  various  parties 
to  move  the  current  Navy  training  activities 
by  July  1,  1975  from  the  Culebra  complex 
east  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  uninhabited  is- 
lands of  Desecheo  and  Monito  off  the  western 
coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  provided: 

1.  That  the  Congress  authorizes  and  appro- 
priates the  funds  required,  and 

2.  That  a  satisfactory  overall  arrangement 
can  be  worked  out  with  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  carrying  out  the  proposed 
move  and  for  ensuring  the  long  term  contin- 
uation of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range 
and  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  training  area. 

Until  these  provisions  are  met  and  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1022c  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  are  satis- 
fled,  current  Navy  readiness  training  in  the 
Culebra  complex  must  continue. 

I  have  Informed  Secretary  of  Defense- 
designate,  James  R.  Sclilesinger,  of  this  de- 
cision. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Elliot  Richardson. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  29,  19731 
On  Culebra.  a  Promise  Redeemed 

In  acting  to  halt  the  use  of  Culebra — a 
little  Island  off  Puerto  Rico — as  a  Navy  firing 
range,  outgoing  Defense  Secretary"  Elliot 
Richardson  has  done  one  of  those  small  and 
decent  but  difficult  and  important  things 
which  governments  all  too  often  fall  to  do. 
In  brief,  he  perceived  the  wrong  in  bombing 
an  inhabited  Island,  a  part  of  the  American 
dependency  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  he  perceived 
the  risk  that  continued  bombing  and  shoot- 
ing would  further  exacerbate  Puerto  Rlco- 
U.S.  relations,  undercut  Puerto  Rico  mod- 
erates, and  thereby  Jeopardize  Navy  access  to 
any  Puerto  Rlcan  firing  range.  Mr.  Richard- 
son then  got  a  considerable  number  of  bob- 
bing ducks  in  a  row  and  made  his  move. 

Recall  that  his  Pentagon  predecessor,  Mel- 
vln  Laird,  had  defaulted  under  Navy  pressure 
last  December  on  an  earlier  pledge  to  close 
the  Culebra  range  by  1975.  Instesul,  said  Mr. 
Laird,  the  firing  would  go  on  until  1985.  Un- 
derstandably enough,  the  Puerto  Ricans  went 
up  in  smoke.  The  political  atmosphere  there 
had  to  be  calmed  before  San  Juan  could  take 
the  necessary  step  of  finding  a  satisfactory 
alternative  range  and  offering  assiu-ances  of 
Its  permanent  use.  This  has  evidently  been 
done.  The  new  range,  to  be  opened  in  1975, 
win  be  on  the  uninhabited  Islands  of  De- 
secheo and  Monito  at  the  opposite  (western) 
end  of  Puerto  Rico. 

On  its  part,  the  Navy  had  to  reach  a  better 
understanding  that,  while  custom  and  con- 
venience dictated  continued  use  of  Culebra. 
the  Navy's  own  Interest  In  maintaining  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  bombing  range  and  the  larger 
American  interest  In  solidifying  ties  with  San 
Juan  made  it  necessary  to  stop  pounding  the 
island.  To  Its  credit,  the  Navy  now  does  seem 
prepared  to  shift  to  Desecheo  and  Monito. 
where,  its  own  studies  show,  its  important 
operational  requirements  can  adequately  be 
met. 
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Some  members  of  the  House  may  not  yet 
have  seen  the  advantages  of  bending  to  the 
storm  over  Culebra.  Sen.  Howard  Baker  (R- 
Tenn.)  set  a  powerful  and  useful  example 
last  January,  however,  by  Introducing  a  bill 
to  compel  the  Navy  to  quit  the  island  by 
1975;  a  similar  bill  was  entered  In  the  House. 
Presumably,  those  legislators  who  wanted  the 
Navy  to  stop  bombing  Culebra  will  support 
the  modest  appropriation  needed  to  prepare 
Desecheo  and  Monito  as  replacements.  We 
hope  that  Defense  Secretary-designate  James 
Schleslnger  will  want  to  start  his  Pentagon 
term  right  by  speaking  out  clearly  and 
promptly  for  the  move. 

The  Baker  bill  charged  the  country  with 
"a  breach  of  faith  with  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico."  For  all  that  the  Navy  has  done  to  make 
its  bombing  safer  for  the  people  of  Culebra 
and  to  assist  them  with  Jobs,  water  and  so 
on.  this  is  the  essence  of  the  matter.  The 
United  States  promised  to  stop  bombing  the 
island,  and  it  broke  Its  promise.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  United  States  would 
not  so  easily  have  Ignored  a  similar  promise 
to  a  group  or  nation  considered  to  have  more 
clout  than  Puerto  Rico,  of  which  Culebra  is 
part.  "The  decision  of  Secretary  Richardson 
is  warmly  welcomed  by  all  Puerto  Ricans," 
the  commonwealth's  resident  commissioner. 
Jaime  Benltez  said.  "It  reinforces  our  faith  in 
the  basic  Integrity  of  the  American  system 
with  its  profound  commitment  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  understandings  reached  in  good  faith 
and  In  the  pursuit  of  human  values." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  28.  1973 1 
Culebra  Over  Goliath 

Before  ending  his  brief  stint  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  become  Attorney  General,  Elliot 
Richardson  came  down  decisively  on  the  side 
of  Culebra.  the  Caribbean  mouse  that  roared 
at  the  United  States  Navy.  Mr.  Richardson 
ordered  the  Navy  to  terminate  by  mld-1975 
the  gunnery  and  air  bombardment  practice 
that  for  years  has  annoyed  and  harassed  the 
726  residents  of  the  7,000-acre  island  off 
Puerto  Rico's  east  coast. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird, 
who  had  promised  in  1971  that  the  firing  and 
bombing  ranges  would  be  removed  from 
Culebra,  reversed  himself  last  December.  He 
announced  then  that  the  Navy  would  remain 
at  least  until  1985 — a  reversal  that  may  have 
owed  more  to  Puerto  Rico's  election  results 
than  to  the  lack  of  alternative  facilities. 
Forces  aligned  with  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion were  turned  out  by  Rafael  Hernandez 
Colon's  Popular  Democratic  party,  tradi- 
tionally linked  to  the  mainland  Democrats. 

Mr.  Richardson's  decision  should  settle 
the  matter,  once  Congress  provides  $10  mil- 
lion to  prepare  new  Navy  ranges  on  the  un- 
inhabited Islands  of  Desecheo  and  Monito  on 
the  other  side  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  will  be  a 
rare  victory  for  human  needs  over  military 
convenience. 


Flash!  Ceasefire  on  Culebra 
At  press  time  on  24  May,  on  his  last  dav 
as  Secretary  of  Defense.  Elliot  Richardson 
announced  that  Navy  target  firing  on  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  island  of  Culebra  will  be  ter- 
minated 1  July  1975.  Richardson's  courageous 
decision  came  after  prolonged  insistence  by 
US  Navy  that  Culebra  was  an  indispensable 
part  of  its  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range. 
Since  1970,  APJ  has  questioned  the  need  for 
firing  on  Culebra  where  about  800  American 
citizens  are  living.  Various  governors  of 
Puerto  Rico  (see  Defense  Forum,  page  5  of 
this  issue  I  have  also  protested  the  Navy 
firing.  Although  former  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  promised  to  cease  the  firing,  he  reversed 
himself  late  last  year.  Senator  Howard  Baker 
(R-Tenn.).  now  a  key  member  of  the  select 
Senate  Committee  on  Watergate,  took  up  the 
Culebran  cause  early  this  year.  He  and  Rep- 
resentative Otis  Pike  (D-NY)  have  been 
pressing    the    Pentagon    for    a    new    look. 


Richardson  took  the  new  look  and  decided 
the  Navy  would  have  to  alter  its  weapons 
training  program  in  the  Caribbean. 

As  he  assumes  his  new  responsibilities  as 
Attorney  General,  Richardson  leaves  behind 
In  the  Pentagon  a  legacy  of  good  will  from 
those  who  share  his  views  on  the  Importance 
of  people  ...  in  this  case  the  Culebrans. 

Reversal  Shocked  Governor 
I  would  like  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  agreement  with  your  courageous  editorial 
entitled  "Culebra — Go  Away"  that  appeared 
In  the  April  Issue  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal. 

We,  too,  were  shocked  by  the  reversal  in 
December  of  last  year  of  the  clear  commit- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  ter- 
minate the  shelling  of  Culebra  by  June,  1975. 
If  this  change  of  position  was  based  on  a 
belief  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  Navy  leave  Culebra,  it  is 
simply  Incorrect.  The  leaders  of  all  political 
parties  In  Puerto  Rico  have  expressed,  clear- 
ly and  consistently,  the  desire  to  terminate 
Navy  bombardment  on  that  inhabited  island. 
Recently,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  supporting  the 
Baker-Humphrey  bill  which  will  force  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  honor  its  prior 
commitment;  significantly,  this  letter  was 
signed  not  only  by  myself,  but  also  by  the 
three  ex-governors  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  would  like,  once  again,  to  express  the 
position  of  the  Commonwealth  Government 
on  this  matter  of  great  importance.  Our  posi- 
tion, succinctly,  Is  that  the  shelling  of  the 
inhabited  territory  of  Culebra  is  an  unac- 
ceptable situation.  We  recognize  the  legiti- 
mate interest  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  having 
suitable  sites  for  defense  training,  but  also 
believe  that  those  military  Interests  need 
not  necessarily  conflict  with  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  to  be  able  to  live  in  peace 
and  happiness.  We  are  anxious  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  settle*  upon  alternatives  which  will  satisfy 
both  the  defense  needs  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  human  needs  of  the 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Rafael  Hernandez-Col6n, 

Governor, 
Commonwealth  o)  Puerto  Rico. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe.  May  25, 1973] 

Richardson   To   Shift   Firing   Range   From 

Culebra 

(By  Jack  Thomas) 

Defense  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
acted  yesterday  to  end  the  long  and  rancorous 
dispute  between  the  Navy  and  the  900  In- 
habitants of  the  tiny  Caribbean  Island  of 
Culebra,  which  has  been  used  for  military 
target  practice  for  nearly  40  years. 

Richardson's  decision  reversed  a  ruling  le^t 
December  by  former  Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
vln Laird,  who  said  that  Navy  studies  showed 
Culebra  was  the  best  place  for  the  gunnery 
range  and  that  the  Navy  would  continue  op- 
erations there  at  least  through  1985. 

Richardson's  move,  which  climaxes  two 
years  of  Pentagon  vacillation,  calls  for  the  fir- 
ing range  to  be  moved  by  July.  1975  to  the 
uninhabited  islands  of  Desecheo  and  Monito 
off  the  west  coast  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Culebra,  a  three-by-seven-mile  volcanic 
out-cropping  halfway  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  Is  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Weapons  Range.  The  Navy  has  used  a 
328-acre  target  area  there  for  bombing,  straf- 
ing and  shelling,  both  air  to  ground  and  ship 
to  shore.  Each  year  the  United  States  invites 
20  foreign  nations  to  fire  on  Culebra. 

Richardson  said  his  action  was  contingent 
upon  two  factors,  congressional  approval  of 
the  $10  million  necessary  to  build  the  new 
facilities,  and  an  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  to  ensure  long  term  use 
of  both  islands. 


For  many  Spanish-Americans,  both  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
Culebra  issue  has  Involved  not  only  the  ir- 
ritating presence  of  the  Navy  and  the  shoot- 
ing, but  also  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States. 

Forty  senators,  including  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy and  Edward  W.  Brooke,  have  endorsed 
legislation  that  would  have  required  the  Navy 
to  evaculate  the  Island  by  July  1,  1975. 

The  departure  of  the  Navy  wUl  have  an 
astonishing  Impact  on  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  the  900  people  who  live  there. 

More  than  50  civilians  are  employed  by  the 
Navy,  and  of  the  Navy's  $430,000  annual 
budget,  $270,000  of  it  Is  for  salaries. 

In  April  1971,  Laird  promised  the  firing 
range  would  be  moved  by  July  1976.  Last 
November,  a  few  days  before  the  guberna- 
torial election  in  Puerto  Rico,  he  said  again 
that  by  Deceml>er  1972  he  would  announce 
where  the  new  facilities  would  be  located. 

But  on  Dec,  27,  1972,  Laird  reversed  him- 
self, saying  studies  showed  that  Culebra  was 
Indispensable  to  the  Navy  and  not  only  would 
it  remain  there  through  1985,  but  that  air- 
to-ground  activity  would  be  increased  by  50 
percent  and  civilian  employment  cut  by  half. 

The  announcement  set  off  a  wave  of  protest 
in  San  Juan,  and  In  Washington,  Sen.  How- 
ard Baker  (R-Tenn.)  accused  the  Navy  of  a 
breach  of  faith  and  Introduced  legislation 
to  force  the  Navy  off  Culebra. 

Richardson  said  yestreday  that  "the  most 
recent  study  .  .  .  concludes  that  although 
there  were  some  operational  and  cost  advan- 
tages to  remaining  on  Culebra,  several  op- 
tional sites  using  other  Islands  were  also  suit- 
able from  an  operational  viewpoint  and 
would  meet  all  military  requirements." 

One  Pentagon  source  said  last  night  that 
the  move  represented  an  attempt  to  repair 
the  explosive  political  differences  between 
Washington  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
P^ierto  Rico,  and  to  reduce  the  influence  of 
the  Independence  Party  in  Puerto  Rico. 

[From  the  San  Juan  Star,  May  25, 1973) 
Quit    Culebra    in    1975.    Richardson    Tells 

Navy 

(By  Ed  Konstant,  Betsy  Lopez  Shams  and 

Connie  Arena) 

decision 

The  Navy  will  pull  out  of  Culebra  by  July  1, 
1975.  if  Congress  follows  the  recommendation 
made  Thursday  by  departing  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Elliot  Richardson.  It  was  Richardson's 
last  official  act  as  defense  secretary  before  as- 
suming his  new  duties  as  U.S.  attorney 
general.  Congressional  acceptance  is  taken 
for  granted  In  most  quarters. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Gov.  Her- 
nandez Colon  at  tm  emergency  press  confer- 
ence called  minutes  after  talking  to  Richard- 
son. 

Navy  shelling  practices  are  to  move  to  the 
unlnhabitated  Islands  of  Monito  and  Dese- 
cheo off  the  west  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Governor  said. 

Richardson's  action  met  the  governor's 
expectations  that  the  secretary  of  defense 
would  make  a  favorable  decision  on  the  mat- 
ter before  leaving  for  his  new  post. 

Richardson,  the  Governor  said,  is  inform- 
ing the  congressional  armed  forces  commit- 
tees that  the  Defense  Department  is  willing 
to  transfer  all  target  operations  from  Culebra 
to  Monito  and  Desecheo. 

The  alternatives  were  suggested  by  the 
Governor  himself  "because  they  are  unin- 
habited islands." 

Desecheo  is  now  under  federal  Jurisdiction, 
but  Monito  is  not.  which  implies  that  an 
agreement  will  have  to  be  made  with  the 
Commonwealth  for  its  use  as  a  target  range. 

However,  the  Governor  said  he  anticipates 
no  problems  on  such  an  agreement. 

Desecheo  Island  is  11,5  miles  west  of  Punta 
Hlguero,  which   is  the  westernmost   tip   of 
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mainland  Puerto  Rico.  Punta  Hlguero  Is  just 
north  of  Rlncon.  Monlto  Is  40.S  miles  from 
Mona  Island. 

Also  pending  to  make  the  transfer  feasible 
are  congressional  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose. Again,  the  Governor  anticipates  no 
problems  "because  not  much  funds  are 
needed  for  this  transfer." 

An  obviously  elated  Governor  termed 
Richardson's  decision  "brave"  and  added  that 
"as  Governor  I  am  deeply  happy  because  a 
problem  affecting  the  life  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Gulebra  and.  in  a  more  ample  sense 
the  relations  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
U.S.  has  been  solved. 

The  Governor,  bursting  with  satisfaction, 
had  the  press  called  Into  his  office  immedi- 
ately after  talldng  to  Richardson. 

In  the  meantime,  he  located  Culebra's 
Washington  Atty.  Richard  Copaken  who  was 
at  the  airport  about  to  board  a  plane. 

"Copaken  is  Jumping  up  and  down,"  the 
Governor  reported  after  talking  to  the  young 
lawyer  who  has  conducted  the  fight  to  move 
the  Navy  out  of  Culebra  for  several  years. 

"This  calls  for  champagne."  The  Governor 
said  and  drank  a  toast  with  the  press  to 
"peace  for  Culebrans  and  all  Puerto  Rico." 

Reactions  were  varied.  T^ey  ranged  from 
full  endorsement  by  the  former  Gov.  Ferre, 
Mayor  Carles  Romero  Barcelo,  and  Rep.  Man- 
uel Rivera  Robledo.  PDP-Culebra.  to  reserva- 
tions by  Sen.  Severo  Colberg,  PDP,  qualified 
approval  by  former  Gov.  Sanchez  and  out- 
right opp>osltion  by  Sen.  Ruben  Berrlos,  PIP 
at  large. 

Former  Gov.  Munoz  said  special  congratu- 
lations were  due  to  Hernandez  Colon.  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  Jaime  Benltez,  the  people 
of  Culebra.  Culebra  Mayor  Ramon  Fellclano 
and  Secretary  Richardson. 

Richardson  communicated  directly  Thurs- 
day with  Ferre  and  Romero  Barcelo  to  tell 
them  of  his  decision.  Ferre  said  that  Richard- 
son's decision  honored  the  promise  made  by 
former  defense  Secretary  MeMn  Laird  to  the 
Ferre  administration.  He  said  it  showed 
President  Nixon's  "great  interest"  In  giving 
consideration  to  the  welfare  and  tranquility 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

Romero  said  the  announcement  "does 
Justice  to  the  fight  that  has  been  one  of  all 
Puerto  Ricans." 

Berrlos  said  the  announcement  entailed 
nothing  more  than  a  recommendation  to 
Congress.  "No  mention  of  Vieques  was  made." 
he  said,  reminding  the  Senate  of  an  earlier 
resolution  approved  asking  the  Navy  to  also 
abandon  Vieques. 

Colberg  and  Rep.  RolDerto  Rexach  Benltez. 
PDP-at  large,  said  the  announcement  added 
a  new  dimension  to  a  proposal  to  create  a 
superport-reflnery  complex  In  the  area. 

"The  Defense  Department  has  Just  destroy- 
ed the  superport,"  Colberg  said.  "This  Is  one 
more  In  a  lengthy  list  of  negative  factors 
against  establishing  a  superport  either  on 
Mona  Island  or  in  Ag^uadilla." 

The  Senate  passed  a  motion  with  a  vote 
of  13  to  4.  over  the  objections  of  minority 
members  to  congratulate  the  Governor.  Rich- 
ardson and  the  mayor  of  Culebra.  Two  PDP 
members  Sens.  Juan  Rivera  Ortiz  and  Edwin 
abstained  from  voting. 

Bello  raised  the  question  of  U.S.  credibility 
in  commenting  on  the  announcement. 

Former  Gov.  Sanchez  VlUela  said  the 
choice  of  Desecheo  and  Monlto  was  a  good 
one  "since  no  people  live  there,"  adding  "It 
seems  we  have  come  out  on  the  winning 
side." 

Sanchez  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
Commonwealth  can  "guarantee  in  per- 
petuity" that  the  Navy  use  the  two  islands. 
"I  would  be  In  favor  of  guaranteeing  their 
operations  for  a  reasonable  time.  But  I  hope 
we  don't  get  ourselves  into  a  situation  like 
the  Panama  Canal,"  he  said. 

Secretary  of  Nattiral  Resources  Cruz  Matos 
noted  that  a  bird  sanctuary  exists  on  Monlto. 
However,  he  said,  "People  are  always  more 


important  than  birds.  We  wo\ild  probably 
create  another  area  with  a  similar  habitat. 
We  will  not  opptoee  such  a  move  on  ecological 
grounds  because  we  think  the  people  of  Cule- 
bra have  priority." 

A  Navy  spokesman  on  the  Island,  reached 
last  night  by  telephone,  said  naval  author- 
ities here  had  not  heard  anything  from  Rich- 
ardson, and  were  not  Informed  of  the  details 
of  his  announcement. 

"We  will  do  whatever  Congress  tells  us  to 
do,"  the  spokesman  said. 


Background 

Washington. — House  tmd  Senate  sources 
predicted  Thursday  that  Congress  will  ap- 
propriate the  funds  the  Navy  will  need  to 
transfer  target  practice  from  Culebra  to  De- 
secheo and  Monlto  Islands. 

At  the  same  time  Resident  Commissioner 
Jaime  Benltez  said  the  Commonwealth  Is 
willing  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  relocation, 
which  could  total  between  810  million  and 
$12  million. 

As  his  last  act  as  secretary  of  defense. 
Elliot  Richardson  decided  Thursday  that  the 
Navy  should  move  from  Culebra  to  the  other 
two  Islands  by  July  1,  1975,  providing  Con- 
gress appropriates  the  money  for  the  transfer 
and  the  Commonwealth  guarantees  the  per- 
manence of  the  new  weapons  range. 

"It's  going  to  be  awfully  difficult  for  the 
Navy  to  fight  It,"  said  an  aide  to  Sen.  Howard 
Baker,  R-Tenn.,  author  of  a  bill  that  would 
have  forced  the  Navy  to  end  target  practice 
on  Culebra  by  mld-1975.  Thirty-nine  other 
senators  had  added  their  names  to  that  bill 
as  cosponsors  in  an  effort  to  force  an  admin- 
istrative decision  on  the  old  controversy. 

"Right  now."  he  added,  "the  appropriation 
Is  the  only  problem,  but  it  doesn't  seem  like 
much  of  one." 

He  and  others  said  the  money  would  prob- 
ably be  appropriated  in  this  year's  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Bill.  It's  also 
possible  the  Navy  might  refuse  to  request 
an  appropriation  for  the  transfer. 

"But  if  they  don't  ask  for  It  In  that  bill, 
you  can  be  sure  an  amendment  providing  the 
money  would  be  offered  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Baker's  aide  said. 

The  "important  thing  now,"  he  added.  Is 
for  leading  senators  to  get  together  imme- 
diately after  the  Memorial  Day  holiday  con- 
gressional recess  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
appropriation.  "But  I  don't  think  anyone  is 
going  to  fight  a  $10  million  appropriation  out 
of  an  overall  $65  billion  dollars  appropria- 
tion," he  added. 

"There  should  be  no  problem  in  obtaining 
congressional  consent  for  the  use  of  the  two 
other  uninhabited  Islands,"  said  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts.  R-N.Y. 

Javlts  said  he  was  "gratified"  by  the  Rich- 
ardson decision  and  noted  he  had  "Joined 
with  others  In  protesting  the  continued  use" 
of  Culebra  for  Navy  target  practice. 

"We  all  welcome  the  decision,"  said  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass.  "For  all  too  long, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  treated  the 
Culebrans  as  second-class  citizens." 

Culebra  Atty.  Richard  Copaken  had  ex- 
pected Richardson's  announcement.  Some 
congressional  sources  praised  Copaken  as  the 
"moving  force"  In  obtaining  the  decision. 

There  was  also  comment  from  the  other 
side  of  congress,  all  favorable. 

Richardson  made  his  decision — which  was 
not  a  formal  order  to  the  Navy — in  a  letter 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees. 

"Of  course,"  the  House  committee  aide 
added."  all  appropriations  bills  are  badly  lag- 
ging  In   Congress   at    this    point." 

Normally,  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Bill  Is  submitted  to  Congress  at 
the  end  of  summer  and  action  follows  In  the 
fall.  But  even  If  there  is  a  legislative  lag  on 
money  measures,  action  on  the  annual  Mili- 
tary Construction  Funding  Bill  should  cer- 
tainly occur  before  the  end  of  1973. 


The  secretary  made  the  decision  to  keep 
a  commitment  he  had  made  to  members  of 
Congress  dating  back  to  his  pledge  to  review 
the  controversy  early  this  year  in  tettlmony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Comn.lttee. 

Presumably,  his  successors-to-be,  James 
Schleslnger,  will  be  asked  to  adhere  to  Rich- 
ardson's commitment  when  It  becomes  his 
turn  to  testify  before  that  committee  at  con- 
firmation hearings. 

"That's  great,"  said  House  Military  Instal- 
lations and  Facilities  subcommittee  chair- 
man Otis  Pike.  D-N.Y.,  when  he  learned  of 
the  decision. 

Like  Baker,  Pike  spent  considerable  time 
pressing  the  Pentagon  In  recent  months  "to 
do  the  right  thing." 

Benltez  said  he  was  "profoundly  moved"  by 
Richardson's  decision  to  "fulfill  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office. 

"From  my  first  statement  In  Congress  and 
through  communications  at  all  levels  In  the 
federal  government,  I  have  always  reaffirmed 
my  conviction  that  the  word  given  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird  publicly  and  re- 
peatedly would  be  honored  In  spite  of  several 
signs  to  the  contrary." 

The  resident  commissioner's  maiden  speech 
in  the  House  in  February  criticized  a  decision 
made  last  Dec.  27  by  former  Pentagon  chief 
Laird  to  allow  the  Navy  to  continue  using 
Culebra  as  a  target  range  at  least  until  1985. 
Laird  had  publicly  pledged  as  early  as  mld- 
1971  that  a  new  study  of  the  Culebra  issue 
would  lead  to  a  Navv  withdrawal  by  mid- 
1975. 

Desecheo  was  fourth  on  the  list  of  alterna- 
tives the  Navy  produced  In  Its  study  report 
of  last  December.  It  was  also  known  to  be 
Hernandez  Colon's  personal  choice. 
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Celebration 

CtTLEBRA. — "I  bring  you  tidings  of  peace." 
Gov.  Hernandez  Colon  told  the  deliriously 
happy  residents  of  this  tiny  Island  Thursday. 

The  Governor  landed  at  the  small,  dusty 
alrp>ort  with  Mayor  Ramon  Fellclano  shortly 
after  announcing  In  San  Juan  the  Defense 
Department  commitment  to  terminate  Navy 
target  practice  on  the  island. 

The  Governor  alighted  from  the  airplane 
flashing  a  victory  sign  and  wearing  a  t>eam- 
Ing  smile. 

Only  a  handful  of  residents  had  yet  heard 
the  news  and  waited  at  the  airport  but  the 
group  grew  amoeba-like  as  the  Qovemor 
toured  the  Island  In  the  mayor's  Jeep. 

A  celebration  grew  spontaneously  around 
the  Governor  and  the  mayor  as  family  feuds 
were  forgotten  and  vows  were  honored. 

Former  public  school  principal  John  K. 
Vincent,  who  has  long  been  involved  in  the 
fight  against  the  Navy,  for  instance,  had 
vowed  to  let  his  hair  grow  until  the  Navy 
finally  capitulated. 

Thursday  he  brought  a  pair  of  scissors  and 
asked  Hernandez  Colon  to  cut  off  the  first 
strands  of  hair.  The  Governor  compiled  with 
an  uneven  cut. 

Shortly  after,  a  60-year-old  man  Intro- 
duced himself  to  Hernandez  Colon  saying  he 
had  "never  had  a  drink  in  my  life,  but  I 
promised  myself  that  when  this  day  came,  I 
would.  Forgive  me.  I'm  drunk." 

The  man  then  turned  and  embraced  a 
son  to  the  glee  of  the  surrounding  crowd 
who  knew  the  two  had  not  spoken  to  each 
other  for  years. 

The  Governor's  elation  matched  that  of 
the  Culebrenses. 

"I  have  never  seen  him  so  happy,"  com- 
mented a:i  aide  who  has  long  been  close  to 
Hernandez  Colon. 

The  Go\ernor  had  a  reason: 

"This  was  really  difficult.  It  was  really 
difficult,"  he  said  turning  momentarily  pen- 
sive. 

But  the  hardships  of  obtaining  the  Defense 
Departmert  commitment  were  soon  for- 
gotten. 

Arriving  at  Dewey,  the  Island's  only  town. 


the  Governor  Jum]}ed  off  the  Jeep  and  con- 
tinued on  foot.  Drinks  were  brought  out, 
Culebrenses  embraced  each  other  and  the 
celebration  began. 

"I  was  shaving  myself  when  I  beard  it  and 
nearly  cut  my  throat,"  said  a  young  man 
rubbing  his  cut  chin. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  was  heard  repeatedly 
from  broadly  smiling  and  occasionally  dazed 
faces. 

"We  want  assurances,"  shouted  a  skeptic. 

A  microphone  was  produced  and  the  Gov- 
ernor gave  assurances  to  the  skeptics  in  the 
crowd.  He  gave  details  on  his  conversation 
with  outgoing  Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot 
Richardson  that  this  case  shows  that  prob- 
lems between  the  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rico  can 
be  solved  "with  reasonable  arguments." 

"This  victory,"  he  added,  "also  shows  that 
whenever  we  are  right,  the  peoplr  of  Puerto 
Rico  wUl  prevail  because  reason  and  Justice 
always  prevail." 

He  assured  the  townspeople  that  the  Com- 
monwealth will  take  measures  to  guarantee 
that  all  the  people  employed  by  the  Navy 
will  find  employment  for  equal  pay. 

"No  Culebrense."  he  promised,  "will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  Navy's  puUout  from 
Culebra." 

Fellclano  was  as  elated  as  the  Governor. 
He  had  been  in  San  Juan  on  business  when 
the  Governor's  office  located  him.  When  in- 
formed of  the  decision  he  at  first  thought 
It  was  a  Joke. 

"I'm  speechless,"  he  repeated  over  and 
over. 

He  was  speechless,  but  not  the  Cule- 
brenses— they  were  boisterous. 

Cheering  the  Governor,  the  mayor  and  the 
people  In  the  Governor's  party,  they  de- 
manded that  today  be  declared  a  holiday.  The 
mayor  readily  agreed  and  gave  everyone  the 
day  off. 


(From  the  San  Juan  Star,  May  25,  1973) 
Culebra — Again 

Culebra  Is  like  a  moving  neon  sign  with 
changing  messages — every  time  you  look  up 
it  says  something  different. 

Now  the  Navy  is  to  move  its  shooting  out 
of  Culebra  by  July,  1975 — again.  Outgoing 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Incoming  Attorney 
General)  Richardson  has  told  the  congres- 
sional armed  forces  committees  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  willing  to  transfer  all 
target  operations  from  Culebra  to  Monlto  and 
Desecheo  Islands  west  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
mainland. 

Gov.  Hernandez  Colon,  who  had  been  pur- 
suing Just  such  a  solution  with  Richardson. 
Is  taking  the  position  that  this  Is  the  final 
decision  on  Culebra.  though  the  Navy,  If  It 
chose  to  do  so,  could  still  wage  an  uphill  fight 
with  the  odds  definitely  against  it. 

We  think  the  occasion  was  appropriately 
saluted  by  Hernandez  Colon  when  he  ordered 
champagne  and  shared  it  with  the  La  Fortal- 
eza  press  corps,  topping  it  with  this  toast: 

"Peace  for  Culebrans  and  all  Puerto  Rico." 

We'll  drink  to  that. 

IFrom  the  Boston  Globe.  May  24,  1973] 

Richardson  Says  He'll  Settle  Culebra 
Dispute 

Att.  Gen.  designate  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
gave  private  assurances  on  Capitol  Hill  yes- 
terday that  he  would  not  resign  as  Defense 
Secretary  without  resolving  the  knotty  Issue 
of  whether  the  Navy  should  continue  to  use 
the  small  Puerto  Rican  Island  of  Culebra  as 
a  gunnery  range. 

The  3-by-7-mlIe  Island  off  the  east  coast 
of  Pxierto  Rico  is  populated  by  900  persons 
who  have  been  protesting  the  Navy's  long- 
time use  of  the  Island  for  air-to-ground  and 
shlp-to-.shore  target  practice. 

Richardson's  predecessor.  Melvin  Laird, 
promised  In  1971  that  he  would  move  the  tar- 
get range.  But  last  December  he  reneged,  say- 


ing that  Culebra  was  Indlspensible  to  the 
Navy. 

During  confirmation  hearings  in  January, 
Richardson  assured  the  Senate  he  would  re- 
consider Laird's  decision. 

Richardson's  special  assistant  Johnathan 
Moore  has  been  working  fulltlme  evaluating 
several  options  to  Culebra,  including  con- 
struction of  an  artificial  island  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  25,  19731 

Richardson  Tells  Navy  to  Close  Culebra 

OuNNKiY  Range  in   '75 

Washington,  May  24. —  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son, as  one  of  his  final  acts  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  ordered  today  that  the  Navy  end  its 
controversial  use  of  the  small  Puerto  Rlcan 
Island  of  Culebra  as  a  practice  gunnery 
range. 

Starting  In  mld-1975.  under  the  Richard- 
son order,  the  Navy  will  shift  its  gunnery  and 
air  bombardment  training  to  ranges  on  two 
small,  uninhabited  Islands  off  the  west  coast 
of  Puerto  Rico — Desecheo  and  Monlto. 

In  order  a  termination  of  practice  firings  on 
targets  in  Culebra,  Mr.  Richardson,  In  effect, 
reversed  a  decision  made  by  his  predecessor, 
Melvin  R.  Laird.  In  the  process,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, according  to  associates,  was  attempting 
to  remove  one  of  the  principal  Irritants  In 
relations  between  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
United  States  Governments. 

Since  1936  the  Navy  has  been  using  a 
section  of  Culebra — a  7.000-acre  island  Just 
off  the  east  coast  of  Puerto  Rico — for  target 
practice  by  ships  and  naval  aircraft.  In  re- 
cent years  the  Navy's  operation  has  brought 
mounting  protests  by  the  850  Inhabitants  of 
Culebra  that  in  turn  have  made  the  Navy's 
use  of  the  Island  a  major  political  Issue  in 
Puerto  Rlco. 

The  protests  have  been  met  by  a  vacillating 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  Navy  reluctant  to  give  up  Its  use  of  the 
gunnery  range. 

In  April,  1971,  as  the  Puerto  Rlcan  protests 
Increased,  Secretary  Laird  announced  that 
the  Navy  activities  would  be  moved  from 
Culebra  by  mld-1975 — a  policy  that  he  re- 
affirmed in  November,  1972,  Just  before  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  gubernatorial  election.  But  a 
month  later  Mr.  Laird  reversed  himself  and 
announced  that  shelling  and  bombing  opera- 
tions at  Culebra  would  continue  until  at 
least  1985. 

In  reversing  himself,  Mr.  Laird  said  that 
Navy-sponsored  studies  had  shown  that  "the 
present  Culebra  complex  is  clearly  superior 
in  every  regard  to  the  alternatives  consid- 
ered— including  the  use  of  Desecheo  and 
Monlto." 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  John  C.  Stennis, 
Democrat  of  Mississippi,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr. 
Richardson  said  that  while  there  were  "some 
operational  and  cost  advantages"  In  remain- 
ing on  Culebra,  the  two  Islands  off  the  west 
coast  of  Puerto  Rlco  "were  also  suitable  from 
an  operational  viewpoint  and  would  meet 
miUtaxy  requirements." 

Defense  officials  said  that  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  terminate  use  of  Culebra  until  mld- 
1975  because  of  the  time  required  to  prepare 
new  gunnery  ranges  on  Desecheo  and  Monlto. 
The  cost  of  moving  the  range  was  estimated 
at  $10-mllllon. 


fProm  the  Boston  Globe.  May  23.  19731 

Navy  Thinks  Island  Eden  Dr'ine  Target 

(By  Jack  Thomas) 

Culebra.  Puerto  Rico. — The  frustrations  of 
city  life  finally  got  to  Druso  Daubon  a  few 
years  ago.  He  quit  his  Job  as  an  architect 
in  San  Juan  and  fled  with  his  family  to  this 
quaint,  old-world  Island  where  he  runs  a 
small,  seaside  Inn. 

Culebra,  a  3-by-7  mile  island  off  Puerto 
Rlco,  Is  an  example  of  what  Nature  can  do  If 


she  is  left  to  herself.  It  is  an  Eden  of  coral 
reefs  and  tropical  forests,  of  coconuts  and 
pomegranates,  of  wild  orchids  and  colorful 
bougainvillaea.  Blue-green  water,  warm,  clear 
and  unpolluted,  washes  along  beaches  of  fine, 
brilliantly  white  sand 

But  there  is  no  peace  on  Culebra. 

The  Island  is  inhabltated  by  900  Spanish- 
speaking  people  who  live  a  humble  life,  and 
although  they  are  US  citis»ns,  they  have  been 
unable  to  persuade  the  US  Navy  to  stop 
using  their  island  as  a  training  target  for 
naval  gunfire,  for  bombing,  strafing  and 
shelling,  both  air  to  ground  and  ship  to  shore. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  annually  invites 
about  20  foreign  nations  to  use  Culebra  for 
target  practice. 

For  decades  the  Navy's  relationship  with 
the  people  of  Culebra  has  been  marked  by 
imperlousness.  deceit  and  broken  promises, 
culminating  last  December  when  the  Penta- 
gon broke  its  pledge  to  move  Its  air-gunnery 
training  range  somewhere  else. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  an- 
nounced not  only  that  the  Navy  would  con- 
tinue to  shoot  at  Culebra  at  least  through 
1985,  but  also  that  air  to  ground  weapons 
training  would  be  increased  and  the  number 
of  civilian  emplQvees  cut  in  half. 

The  Navy  Is  the  most  dominating  Influence 
on  Culebra.  It  touches  every  life,  and  there 
is  no  way  to  escape  it. 

When  Druso  Daubon  wakes  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  looks  out  his  back  window,  up  the 
hill  to  the  police  station  to  see  If  the  red  flag 
is  flying.  That  is  how  the  Navy  warns  Cule- 
brans that  it  is  a  day  of  shooting,  and  they 
should  take  precautions. 

They  must  avoid,  for  example,  the  islands 
best  beaches.  Civilian  aircraft  must  be  routed 
along  secondarj-.  less  safe  flight  patterns  into 
the  Culebra  airport.  Fishing  vessels  and 
pleasure  boats  must  avoid  "hot"  waters,  and 
everybody  must  be  prepared  all  day  for  the 
sound  of  gunfire. 

For  many  Spanish-Americans  both  In 
Puerto  Rlco  and  In  the  continental  United 
States,  the  Culebra  issue  Involves  not  only 
the  irritating  presence  of  the  Navy  and  the 
shooting,  but  also  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  treatment  of  Culebra  in 
the  past  three  decades  has  reinforced  its  rep- 
utation in  the  Caribbean  for  colonialism. 
Imperialism  and  exploitation  of  minorities. 

Puerto  Ricans  live  daOy  with  the  frustrat- 
ing awareness  of  rich  tourists  vacationing  at 
luxurious  resort  hotels  a  few  blocks  from 
gheitoes  of  stunning,  depressing  poverty. 

Culebrans  are  suspicious  of  mainland 
Americans  and  sometimes,  when  talking  to 
people  from  the  continental  United  States, 
they  slip  into  the  second  person  and  say. 
"you.  Americans."  Walls  and  fences  are  paint- 
ed with  exhortations  like.  "Yanqul,  go  home." 

Daubon  makes  no  secret  of  his  hostility 
against  the  United  States.  "You  live  in  a 
house."  he  said  to  a  reporter.  "How  would  you 
like  your  neighbor  to  throw  stones  at  you 
all  day?  The  United  States  does  not  respect 
her  own  people."  he  said,  referring  to  the 
Watergate  controversy.  "How  can  she  respect 
u;;?" 

"In  school,"  he  added,  "we  learn  that  every- 
body in  government  is  good.  When  you  get 
older,  you  realize  this  is  not  true.  They  should 
us©  the  money  they  spend  on  military  and 
bombs  to  build  schools  and  roads." 

No  one  has  been  mo.-e  active  in  pressurlrg 
the  Navy  to  leave  Culebra  than  Richard  D. 
Copaken  of  Washington,  whose  firm  repre- 
sents the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco. 

"This  is  a  long  history  of  deception  by  the 
Navy,"  he  said.  "To  Culebrans,  the  danger 
is  real,  but  to  the  Navy  It  Is  Just  war  games  ' 

Copaken  accused  the  Navy  of  attempting 
to  take  over  the  whole  Island  and  of  Inter- 
vening In  the  1968  campaign  to  elect  a  gov- 
ernor sympathetic  to  the  Navy. 

Two  Nav\-  studies  In  the  past  two  years 
concede   there    are    feasible    alternatives    to 
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Culebra,  considered  the  most  technologically 
advanced  wcrapons  training  range  in  the 
world. 

But  the  Navy  Insists  that  Culebra  Is  the 
best  option  and  that  construction  of  artifi- 
cial islands,  estimated  at  up  to  $175  million. 
Is  too  expensive. 

Thirty  five  senators  have  endorsed  legisla- 
tion that  would  require  the  Navy  to  evaluate 
the  island  by  July  1,  1975,  as  Laird  promised 
in  April  I.  1971. 

On  that  day.  In  a  Joint  announcement  with 
then  Gov.  Louis  Ferre,  Laird  said  that  a  $2.5- 
mlllion  study  would  determine  "where"  the 
range  would  be  transferred.  The  statement 
promised  the  announcement  would  be  made 
by  Dec.  31,  1972.  Laird  affirmed  the  promise 
as  recently  as  last  November. 

But  on  Dec.  27,  L.alrd  said  the  study  con- 
cluded that  the  present  Culebra  complex  was 
"clearly  superior  In  every  regard." 

Opponents  of  the  Navy  assert  that  the  De- 
fense Dept.  Is  worried  about  a  Caribbean 
domino  effect — that  If  the  Navy  will  begin 
to  campaign  to  force  it  off  Vieques,  too. 

Mayor  Fellclano,  however,  believes  the  Navy 
will  keep  Its  word.  "We  put  faith  in  them  to 
stop  all  bombardment  by  July  1.  1975.  and 
I  believe  In  democracy.  They  wUl  keep  their 
promise. 

The  Navy  spends  about  $430,000  a  year  to 
nialntaln  Culebra  as  a  military  base.  The 
Navy  provides  water  for  many  residents,  gaso- 
line for  municipal  vehicles,  beds,  weekly  mov- 
ies, trucks  for  cleanup  campaigns  and  emer- 
gency helicopter  service  for  the  111. 

Of  the  $430,000.  about  $270,000  is  for  civil- 
ian wages  which  tends  to  create  an  artificial 
economy. 

"This  Is  a  problem,"  Fellclano  said.  "They 
hire  about  50  people,  and  it  makes  It  difficult 
to  get  people  to  work  for  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. We  pay  $300  a  month,  and  the  Navy 
pays  that  every  two  weeks.  They  do  It  to 
reduce  opposition  to  the  Navy." 

"The  whole  hiring  program  is  destructive," 
said  Atty.  Copaken. 

"They  hire  at  very  high  wages  and  drain 
off  the  meager  local  talent  for  unproductive 
guard  Jobs.  It's  make-work  and  the  Navy 
knows  it.  They  have  hired  away  teachers,  and 
Justices  of  the  peace.  The  whole  fabric  of 
the  town  has  suffered." 

One  resident  who  wants  the  Navy  to  stay 
is  Julio  Ayala,  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
Navy.  "They  pay  me  $350  a  month  as  a 
maintenance  man.  and  I  could  not  earn  that 
much  at  any  other  Job.  If  they  leave  the 
Island,  I  must  leave,  too." 

The  most  difficult  aspect  to  measure  Is  the 
psychological  Influence  of  the  Navy. 

"It  takes  a  great  psychological  toll."  Co- 
paken said.  "Can  you  Imagine  what  it's  like 
for  a  child  to  grow  up  wltb  a  constant  aware- 
ness of  the  military  and  the  shot  shooting 
of  weapons. 

But  the  commander  of  the  base.  Carlos 
Punt,  disagrees  about  the  psychological  Im- 
pact on  children. 

"I  grew  up  during  World  War  II,"  he  shrugs 
Last  January,  Admiral  Norval  Q.  Ward  was 
discussing  Culebra  with  Copakan  and  Rep. 
Herman  Badillo. 

"We  could  move  off  there  tomorrow."  he 
said.  "It's  only  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents." 
Meanwhile,  the  900  people  on  Culebra  con- 
tinue their  farming  and  their  fishing  or  their 
clerical  duties  for  the  municipal  government, 
waiting  and  wondering  what  the  United 
States  will  do. 

But  each  morning  that  they  look  up  the 
hill  and  see  the  red  flag  flying  they  are  not 
surprised. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1898.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mail- 
ing of  absentee  voting  matter  free  of 
postage.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD    Mr.  President,  to- 


day I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
provide  for  the  free  mailing  of  absentee 
voting  material.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  that  material  necessary 
to  the  registration  of  an  absentee  ballot 
in  a  State  or  political  subdivision,  includ- 
ing the  application  for  the  ballot  and  in- 
structions regarding  its  execution,  as  well 
as  the  ballot  itself,  may  be  mailed  to  the 
absentee  voter  free  of  postage  charges  by 
those  officials  within  the  State  or  poli- 
tical subdivision  having  the  authority  to 
administer  the  election  laws  of  same.  Re- 
turn postage  of  this  material  is  guar- 
anteed the  absentee  voter  provided  it  is 
made  in  the  return  envelope  or  other 
cover  furnished  by  the  appropriate  elec- 
tion official  or  agency  and  bearing  the 
words,  "Free  Postage — Absentee  Voting 
Matter." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
Jfrtion  will  be  of  significant  value  to  those 
who  must  employ  the  absentee  ballot  to 
register  their  vote;  particularly  those 
Americans,  both  military  and  civilian, 
who  live  and  work  overseas;  the  elderly, 
many  of  whom  are  limited  in  their  mo- 
bility; and  the  student,  often  absent 
from  the  political  district  where  he  has 
registered  at  the  time  of  elections.  It  will 
supply  an  added  impetus  to  make  use 
of  the  absentee  ballot,  rather  than  not 
vote  at  all,  and  facilitate  its  execution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    1898 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  34  of  title  39,  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"§  3406.  Mailing  of  absentee  voting  matter 

"(a)  An  official  or  agency  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  having  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  election  laws  of  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  may  mail  free  of  post- 
age to  an  absentee  voter  of  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  an  application  for  an  ab- 
sentee ballot  requested  by  the  absentee  voter, 
an  absentee  ballot,  instructions  explaining 
such  application  or  ballot,  and  an  envelope 
or  other  cover  to  return  such  application 
or  ballot  to  the  official  or  agency.  The  ab- 
sentee voter  may  make  a  return  mailing  of 
his  application  or  absentee  ballot  free  of 
postage  if  such  mailing  U  made  In  the  re- 
turn envelope  or  other  cover  provided  by 
such  official  or  agency. 

"(b)  Any  envelope  or  other  cover  contain- 
ing matter  authorized  to  be  mailed  free  of 
postage  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  bear  the  words  'Free  Postage — Absentee 
Voting  Matter",  or  words  to  that  effect  speci- 
fied by  the  Postal  Service,  in  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  of  the  address  areT. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'State'  shall  Include  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 
and 

"(2)  'election'  shall  include  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election." 

(b)    The    analysis    of    such    chapter,    im- 
mediately   preceding   section    3401    of   such 
title,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  Item: 
"3406.  Mailing  of  absentee  voting  matter." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2401(c)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "3403-3405"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"3403-3406". 


(b)  Section  3627  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "3403-3408"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "3403-3406". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

S.     1378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1378,  a  bill  to 
encourage  earlier  retirement  by  permit- 
ting Federal  employees  to  purchase  into 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  bene- 
fits unduplicated  in  any  other  retirement 
system  based  on  employment  in  Federal 
programs  operated  by  State  and  local 
governments  under  Federal  funding  and 
supervision. 

S.     1«18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1418,  a  bill  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Herbert 
Hoover  by  providing  grants  to  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution 
and  Peace. 

S.     1611 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1611,  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act  to  extend  Insurance  coverage 
under  such  act  to  all  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  to  all  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 

S.     1625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston*  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Oravel)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1625.  to  extend  until  No- 
vember 1,  1978,  the  existing  exemption  of 
the  steamboat  Delta  Queen  from  certain 
vessel  laws. 

S      1664 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  ( Mr.  Muskie)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1664,  to  prohibit  any 
material  to  be  enclosed  with  any  sociaJ 
security  check  which  contains  the  name, 
signature,  or  title  of  any  Federal  officer 
other  than  the  Commissioner  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S      1709 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  1709.  a  bill  relating  to  the  reduction 
of  civilian  personnel  at  military  installa- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  the  closing 
of  military  installations  in  the  United 
States. 

S      1724 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale), and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1724,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
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States  Code,  to  provide  more  efifectively 
for  bilingual  proceedings  in  certain  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States. 

S.    1789 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1789,  to  desig- 
nate certain  lands  in  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  as  wilderness. 

S.    1790 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1790,  to  desig- 
nate a  portion  of  the  Rio  Grande  River 
as  part  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
became  a  sponsor  of  S.  1789,  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  Tex.,  as  a  wilder- 
ness; and  S.  1790.  to  amend  section  3(a) 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  add 
the  lower  canyons  that  boimd  the  Rio 
Grande  River  in  the  Big  Bend  National 
Park  to  the  system. 

The  first  national  parks  were  estab- 
lished for  the  prime  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing for  future  generations  values  which 
the  leaders  of  the  coimtry  thought  im- 
portant, that  is,  to  preserve  certain  areas, 
and  their  wildlife,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  Americans.  As  our  country  grows 
more  populated,  more  and  more  land  is 
developed,  and  American  leisure  time  in- 
creases, we  need  to  not  only  establish 
more  parks  and  recreation  areas  but  also 
wilderness  areas  and  wild  rivers  which 
are  left  undeveloped.  There  is  a  need  and 
an  interest  in  leaving  certain  areas  in 
their  natural  state,  not  only  for  our  pres- 
ent enjoyment  but  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations. 

Texas  is  indeed  a  land  of  contrast  and 
beauty  and  I  am  proud  to  become  a  spon- 
sor of  legislation  which  will  presei-ve 
some  of  its  beauty  not  only  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  but  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator's  name  will  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

S.     1813 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1813 
which  was  recently  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator DoMiNicK  of  Colorado.  After  re- 
viewing this  legislation,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  represents  a  most  reasonable  and 
constructive  alternative  to  the  present 
problems  confronting  Public  Law  81-874, 
the  Federal  impacted  aid  program. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  this  legislation  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  category  A  students.  Category 
A  includes  children  whose  parents  both 
reside  and  work  on  Federal  property. 
The  immense  Federal  impact  upon 
school  districts  under  category  A  is  ob- 
vious and  consequently  I  am  of  the 
strong  view  that  Federal  allocations  in 
this  category  should  be  maintained  at 
the  90  iDercent  to  100  percent  range  of 
entitlements  as  was  so  provided  by  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  been  a 
firm  supporter  of  Public  Law  81-874. 
When  Congress  initiated  this  program  in 
1950  it  recognized  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  an  obligation  to  assist 
school    districts    experiencing    financial 


burdens  as  a  result  of  Federal  activities  in 
their  localities.  This  underlying  basis  for 
the  program  has  never  been  seriously 
questioned  by  the  Congress.  Nevertheless, 
for  reasons  which  are  not  totally  clear 
even  now,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  regardless  of  who 
was  occupying  the  White  House,  has  al- 
ways questioned  the  rationale  behind  the 
program  and  has  sought  in  one  way  or 
another  to  either  eliminate  Public  Law 
81-874  or  seriously  limit  it.  I  have  op- 
posed this  position  on  all  occasions 
whether  it  was  emanating  from  a  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  administration.  To 
eliminate  Public  Law  81-874  or  to  seri- 
ously limit  entitlements  to  those  school 
districts  clearly  deserving  assistance 
under  the  program  would  be  in  my  mind 
a  serious  breach  of  a  recognized  Federal 
commitment  to  quality  education. 

The  executive  branch  has  always 
pointed  out  particular  abuses  of  the  pro- 
gram whereby  wealthy  school  districts 
reaped  large  amounts  of  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars when  no  discernible  impact  could  be 
shown.  I  have  agreed  that  abuses  do 
exist  but  have  always  maintained  that 
Public  Law  874  should  not  be  eliminated 
or  downgraded  until  a  reasonable  sub- 
stitute was  proposed  and  implemented. 
I  believe  that  S.  1813  offers  the  basis  to 
restructure  the  impacted  aid  program  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  abuses  and  effectuate 
a  fiscally  responsible  program.  There- 
fore, I  commend  Senator  Dominick  for 
introducing  this  constructive  proposal. 

S.  1813  would  significantly  alter  the 
manner  in  which  impacted  aid  funds 
were  distributed  to  school  districts  under 
category  B  of  the  act.  Category  B  stu- 
dents are  those  whose  parents  work  on 
Federal  property  but  reside  on  private 
property  outside  the  confines  of  the  Fed- 
eral installation.  It  has  been  recognized 
that  the  impact  caused  by  this  group  is 
significantly  less  than  that  caused  by  the 
presence  of  category  A  families.  There- 
fore, full  entitlement  under  category  A 
families.  Therefore,  full  entitlement  un- 
der category  B  is  calculated  on  a  50  per- 
cent basis  since  the  number  of  federally 
connected  students  in  a  particular  school 
district  is  halved  before  it  is  matched  up 
against  the  local  contribution  rate.  More- 
over, in  recent  years,  entitlements  ap- 
proved by  Congress  under  this  category 
have  never  approached  the  maximum 
figure.  For  fiscal  year  1973  entitlements 
are  set  at  54  percent  unless  the  House 
amendment  contained  in  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill  calling  for  a 
68  percent  limit  on  category  B  entitle- 
ments is  enacted  into  law. 

S.  1813  continues  to  recognize  the  level 
of  impact  caused  by  the  category  B  stu^ 
dents  and  their  families.  However,  it 
would  do  so  by  having  an  impacted 
school  district  count  a  B  category  stu- 
dent for  every  consecutive  year  he  at- 
tends school  on  a  fractional  basis  rather 
than  utilizing  the  current  method  of 
counting  him  as  one  student  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate.  In  other  words,  under  S.  1813. 
the  first  year  a  B  student  attended 
school  he  will  be  counted  as  one  student; 
the  second  consecutive  year  as  three - 
fourths;  the  third  consecutive  year  as 
one  half:  the  fourth  consecutive  year  as 
one  fourth.  After  that  particular  student 


has  attended  the  impacted  school  dis- 
trict for  5  consecutive  years  he  will  no 
longer  be  counted  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting impacted  aid  assistance. 

Category  B  of  Public  Law  874  is  sub- 
divided into  the  civilian  and  militarj'  af- 
fected areas.  The  effect  of  the  formula 
just  described  will  be  a  major  reduction 
in  Federal  assistance  to  school  districts 
that  have  been  obtaining  funds  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  impact  of  nonmilitary  Fed- 
eral employees  residing  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  particular  school  district 
i.i  question  but  not  on  Federal  property. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  levels  of  funding  for 
these  school  districts  cannot  now  be  to- 
tally justified.  The  fact  that  huge  pay- 
ments have  been  made  on  a  yearly  basis 
to  the  counties  surrounding  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  such  as  Fair- 
fax and  Montgomery  Counties,  are  clear 
examples  of  the  abuses  of  the  clear  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  impacted  area  aid 
program.  In  reality,  no  substantial  im- 
pact is  realized  by  the  presence  of  these 
nonmilitary  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees since  their  residences  are  avail- 
able for  local  taxation  and  have  no  dis- 
cernible negative  impact  on  the  local 
property  tax  base. 

Since  there  is  not  the  major  turnover 
in  civilian  Federal  employment  as  there 
is  in  the  military,  payments  for  the  cate- 
gory B  civilian  children  will  be  drasti- 
cally curtailed.  Recognizing  that  a  minor 
impact  may  be  present  and  that  this 
alteration  in  the  formula  might  have  an 
immediate  negative  effect  on  the  school 
systems'  ability  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cation, the  5 -year  phaseout  will  have 
the  effect  of  allowing  these  school  dis- 
tricts to  adjust  to  the  loss  in  Public  Law 
874  support. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  always  been  convinced  that  the 
category  B  impact  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  military  connected  families  and 
their  children  is  quite  justified.  The 
5-year  formula  will  have  the  effect  of 
stabilizing  payments  on  a  reasonable 
level  to  school  districts  impacted  by  mili- 
tary' installations  since  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  substantial  turnover  of  person- 
nel in  the  military  as  well  as  constant 
movement  from  one  base  to  another. 
Many  students  will  not  attend  school  in 
the  same  district  for  5  consecutive 
years  while  still  others  will  be  moving 
into  that  district  with  their  families  and 
be  eligible  to  be  counted  at  the  maximum 
level  the  first  year  and  at  fractional 
levels  in  the  next  3  years. 

From  personal  conversations  with 
Texas  educators  and  citizens  within  dis- 
tricts impacted  by  military  installations, 
I  have  been  convinced  that  a  genuine 
need  for  Public  Law  874  funds  exists. 
These  people  not  only  vigorously  main- 
tain that  they  are  not  taking  advantai'e 
of  Federal  largesse  but  instead  are  very 
much  concerned  that  many  people  feel 
they  have  abused  the  program.  They 
are  justifiably  upset  that  in  recent  years 
their  payments  have  been  reduced  at  a 
time  when  the  cost  of  providing  quality 
education  has  significantly  risen. 

Unlike  the  case  of  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees, members  of  the  mihtarj-  services 
tend  to  reside  in  property  that  does  not 
widen  the  locality's  property  tax  base. 
Additionally,  these  individuals  and  their 
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families  pay  no  sales  tax  when  they  ob- 
tain goods  and  services  on  the  military 
base  itself.  In  most  instances  they  also 
claim  residency  in  a  State  other  than 
where  the  military  base  is  located  for 
purposes  of  any  State  income  tax  statute. 
These  realities  clearly  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant Federal  impact  upon  these  school 
districts  that  would  be  treated  unfairly 
unless  the  Federal  Government  assumed 
its  rightful  duty  in  contributing  to  the 
cost  of  educating  these  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  Senator 
DoMiNicK  that  in  passing  this  legislation, 
Congress  should  do  so  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  full  100-percent  entitlements 
would  be  appropriated  and  spent  as  op- 
posed to  the  54  percent  now  provided  or 
even  the  68  percent  contemplated  by  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  By 
counting  the  students  on  a  fractional 
basis  after  the  first  year  of  residence, 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  justifica- 
tion for  these  limited  entitlements. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary  I  believe 
that  S.  1813  is  a  very  constructive  piece 
of  legislation.  It  will  eliminate  the 
abuses  heretofore  apparent  in  the  pro- 
gram while  continuing  the  basic  com- 
mitment that  Congress  assumed  23  years 
ago.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  eventu- 
ally be  accepted  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration as  a  constructive  compromise  in 
lieu  of  the  fact  that  it  did  not  recom- 
mend any  funding  under  category  B  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 1  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
this  legislation  early  consideration  in 
recogrution  of  the  severe  problems  local 
school  districts  face  by  not  knowing  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  school 
vear  any  estimate  of  what  their  Federal 
payment  might  eventually  be. 

S.     1818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  >,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'Mr.  Cx7RTis>,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  <Mr.  Ygitng)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1818,  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  FMnd  Act 
of  1965,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  a  "Meritorious  Service 
Passport"  to  our  Nation's  returning  pris- 
oners of  war  so  as  to  permit  them  free 
access  and  use  to  this  Nation's  National 
Park  System  and  all  of  our  National 
Recreation  areas. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUIION     84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  84,  the  school  prayer  amend- 
ment. 

.SENATE    JOINT    RESOLTJTION     108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 

1  for  Mr.  Church)  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Williams)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108, 
to  authorize  the  President  to  call  Minl- 
White  House  Conferences  on  Aging  ever>' 

2  years. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
<Mr.  Brock)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  110.  to  estab- 
lish a  Presidential  study  commission  on 
campaign  reform. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  119— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  DEATH  OF  HON.  WILLIAM 
O.MILLS 

I  Considered  and  agreed  to.  > 

Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  119)  relative  to  the  death  of  Rep- 
resentative William  O.  Mills,  of  Mary- 
land, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(The  resolution,  printed  in  full  when 
submitted  by  Mr.  Beall.  appears  at  an 
earlier  point  in  the  Record,  i 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  U.S.  INFORMA- 
TION AGENCY— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.   149 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1317)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS    OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  61,  TO  S.  268 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey's  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  61  to  S.  268, 
the  proposed  Second  Home  and  Subdivi- 
sion Regulation  Act.  This  amendment 
to  the  national  land  use  policy  bill  is 
designed  to  achieve  programs  in  all  50 
States  to  insure  that  the  environmental 
impact  of  large  scale  recreation  land 
developments  in  rural  and  scenic  areas 
is  reviewed  and  taken  into  account  be- 
fore such  projects  are  built. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   136  TO  H.R.  3153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
136.  to  H.R.  3153,  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  certain  technical 
and  conforming  changes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DRUGS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  will  resume  its  hearings  on 
over-the-counter  drugs  on  June  6,  1973. 
Medical  and  pharmaceutical  experts  as 
well  as  representatives  of  Government 
agencies  will  testify.  The  hearings  will 
be  held  in  room  G-219  New  Senate  Office 
Building  starting  at  10  a.m. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO 
CODIFY,  REVISE.  AND  REFORM 
THE  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  LAWS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  and  the  public  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 


Procedures  will  hold  open  hearings  on 
June  8,  1973,  on  bills  to  codify,  revise 
and  reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws. 
The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m 
in  room  3302,  Dirksen  Senate  OfHce 
Building.  The  following  witnesses  have 
been  scheduled  to  appear  on  this  day: 
Hon.  Abner  J.  MiKVA,  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws; 
Mr.  Grant  Dillman,  vice  president  and 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  UPI,  repre- 
senting the  Joint  Media  Committee,  on 
national  security  provisions;  Ms. 
Heather  Florence,  representing  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Publishers,  on 
national  security  and  obscenity  provi- 
sions; Mr.  Irwin  Karp,  general  counsel 
of  The  Authors  League  of  America,  Inc., 
on  obscenity  provisions;  and  Mr.  C.  Sar- 
gent Carleton,  director,  government  af- 
fairs, CBS,  on  national  security  provi- 
sions. 

Additional  information  on  these  and 
further  hearings  is  available  from  the 
subcommittee  in  room  2204.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  telephone  AC 
202-225-3281. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT 
OF  1968 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  and  the  public  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  will  hold  open  hearings  on 
June  5  and  6  on  bills  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  Bills  to  be  covered  in  the 
hearings  include:  S.  977  (Senator  Taft)  ; 
S.  1023  (Senator  Hartkei  :  S.  1114  (Sen- 
ator Eagleton)  ;  S.  1234  (Senator 
Hruska,  by  request);  S.  1407  (Senator 
Tunney)  ;  S.  1645  (Senator  Javits)  ;  and 
S.  1796  (Senator  Mathias)  . 

The  hearings  will  commence  each  day 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  2228,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Additional  information  on  the  hear- 
ings Is  available  from  the  subcommittee 
in  room  2204,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  telephone  AC  202-225-3281. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FLOOD 
INSURANCE  AND  DISASTER  AS- 
SISTANCE BILLS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  ACfairs,  will  hold  4  days  of 
hearings.  June  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  on 
several  flood  insuiance  and  disaster  as- 
sistance bills  pending  before  the  sub- 
committee, namely.  S.  269,  S.  390,  S. 
1144,  3.  1495.  S.  1578.  S.  1840.  and  S.  1889. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  and  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.  each  day. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Miss  Dorrie  Thomas,  room  5226, 
Dirksen  Office  Building — telephone  225- 
6348.  The  subcommittee  would  also  in- 
vite statements  for  inclusion  in  the  rec- 
ord of  hearings. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  1052  AND 
S.  356 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Credit  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  will  commence  hearings  on 
S.  1052  and  S.  356  at  10  a.m.  on  June  6 
and  7  in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  McLean,  room 
5300.  New  Senate  Office  Building;  tele- 
phone 225-7391. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SALUTE   TO   THE    ARMY   CORPS   OF 
ENGINEERS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  other  organization  or  agency 
of  Government  that  has  made  a  more  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  conservation 
and  enhancement  of  America's  water  re- 
sources than  has  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. For  almost  two  centuries — ever 
since  the  birth  of  the  Republic — the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  under  the  direction 
of  Congress,  has  responded  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  our  Nation  with  respect  to 
the  control  and  usage  of  our  many  rivers 
and  their  abundant  supply  of  water. 

Following  the  American  Revolution, 
the  corps  was  called  upon  to  build  roads 
and  bridges  that  would  tie  together  all 
regions  and  sections  of  our  then  new  Na- 
tion as  it  expanded  and  prospered.  Army 
Engineers  surveyed  the  Oregon  Trail  and 
the  routes  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. And,  in  1824.  the  Congress  assigned 
to  the  Corps  the  task  of  clearing  snags 
and  sandbars  from  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Rivers  in  order  to  make  navigation 
more  feasible  thereon. 

From  this  early  beginning,  the  Corps, 
by  numerous  acts  of  Congress,  has  been 
repeatedly  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  constructing  navigation  systems 
on  our  internal  and  intracoastal  water- 
ways together  with  many  flood  control. 


irrigation,  recreational,  and  hydroelec- 
tric projects. 

Thus,  the  Corps  of  Engineers — the 
world  s  largest  engineering  organization 
with  some  31,000  civilian  employees  in 
addition  to  its  military  i>ersonnel — has 
been  the  chosen  instrument  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  implementation  of  acts  of 
Congress  which  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  navigation  and  other  water  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
projects. 

In  the  course  of  its  existence,  the 
Corps  has  developed  unparalleled  skills 
for  planning,  constructing,  and  oper- 
ating a  fantastic  diversity  of  water  re- 
source projects — projects  ranging  from 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  McClellan- 
Kerr  Arkansas  River  navigational  sys- 
tem to  some  of  the  largest  dams  and 
most  beautiful  recreational  areas  on  our 
lakes  and  streams  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  that  the  Corps 
has  achieved  a  most  impressive  record. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  been  responsible 
for  the  planning  and  construction  of 
more  than  3,300  civil  engineering  proj- 
ects—including at  least  350  major  dams 
and  reservoirs,  more  than  9,000  miles  of 
levees,  and  22,000  miles  of  inland  and 
intracoastal  waterways.  With  these  proj- 
ects that  it  has  constructed  on  our  major 
streams  and  their  tributaries,  the  Corps 
has  provided  protection  works  that  have 
substantially  reduced  recurring  loss  of 
life  and  property  damage  caused  by  rag- 
ing flood  waters  that  sweep  down  our 
river  valleys. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  un- 
fortunate tendency  by  many,  and  an 
overt  effort  by  some,  to  cast  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  in  the  role  of  an 
enemy  of  our  ecology  and  natural  envir- 
onment. Too  often  the  enormous  protec- 
tion from  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property  that  the  Corps  has  prevented  is 
unrecognized  or  unacknowledged.  In  too 
many  instances,  programs  of  the  Corps 
have  been  opposed  when  they  should 
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have  been  supported — condemned  when 
they  should  have  been  commended. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  cannot  by  any 
process  of  sound  reasoning  and  fair  ap- 
praisal be  adjudged  an  enemy  of  our 
natural  environment  or  a  foe  of  proper 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

Instead,  it  is  a  great  leader  in  the 
struggle  not  only  to  preserve  our  heri- 
tage of  abundant  water  resources  but 
also  to  transform,  convert,  and  adapt  the 
natural  qualities  of  these  great  resources 
into  their  fullest  and  most  constructive 
usage  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
mankind. 

Environmental  considerations  are  play- 
ing an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
projjer  and  adequate  husbandry  of  the 
abimdant  natural  assets  with  which  our 
land  is  so  richly  endowed.  These  assets 
mast  be  properly  conserved  and  appro- 
priately used  to  meet  the  continuing  es- 
sential needs  of  our  ever-expanding  pop- 
ulation and  national  growth. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  results — 
the  great  reduction  in  loss  of  life  and 
property  damage  occasioned  by  the  re- 
cent unprecedented  floods  which  swept 
the  valley  of  the  great  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries — give  conclusive  and 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  worth  and 
benefit  of  the  magnificent  projects  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  These 
results  clearly  establish  the  value  and  in- 
dispensable need  of  the  great  services 
rendered  to  our  country  by  the  marvelous 
works  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  table  of  most  in- 
formative statistics  reflecting  the  losses 
that  occurred  in  this  recent  flood,  to- 
gether with  a  projection  of  what  those 
losses  would  have  been  in  the  Mississippi 
River  Valley  had  it  not  been  for  the  im- 
provement and  protective  works  hereto- 
more  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Damages 
incurred 


Damages 
prevented 


Damages 

without 

Corps 

projects 


Acres 
flooded 
(thou- 
sands) 


People 
evacuated 


SI.  Louis  District 135.0 

Missouri 84.0 

Illinois  .   52^0 

Memphis  District *7.2 

Missouri '.  7^4 

Arkansas ig.g 

Kentucky .  i.f 

Tenntssee isis 

Mississippi   '  l.s 

Illinois             .  .  4 

Vickshurg  District 208.5 

Arkansas ig.  i 

Mississippi 127.0 

Louisiana 63.4 

New  Orleans  District.. 18. 0 

Louisiana 18.0 

Total  LMVD....  409.7 

Rock  Island  District...  60  0 

Iowa 14.0 

Illinois 18  0 

Missouri 28.0 


1,051.0 

354.0 

697.0 

284. « 

94.9 

167.0 

6.8 

7.7 


8.0 

2, 342. 2 

382.0 

973.0 

987.2 

3. 558. 4 

3, 558  4 


7.236.0 

60.3 

18.8 

33.3 

8.2 


1,187.0 

438.0 

749.0 

331.6 

102.3 

186.8 

8.0 

24.5 

1.6 

8.4 

2. 550. 7 

400.1 

1,100.0 

1.050.6 

3. 576. 4 

3,  576. 4 

7  645.7 

120.3 

32.8 

51.3 

36.2 


1.777 

727 

1.050 

2,867 

400 

1.574 

44 

717 

132 

0 

5.177 

872 

3.105 

1,200 

2.802 

2.802 


7,000 
4,000 
3,000 
6.010 
1,000 
1,970 
240 
1,800 
1,000 
0 

18,900 
400 

14,  500 
4,000 
7.100 
7.100 


Damages 
incurred 


Damages 
prevented 


Damages 

without 

Corps 

projects 


Acres 
floo(ted 
(thou- 
sands) 


People 
evacuated 


12,623 

39,010 

178 

10,  500 

36 

400 

100 

8,000 

42 

2.100 

Kansas  City  District 14.3             126.1             140  4  809 

"(ssouri 14.3            126.1             140."4  809 

Total  ■-__ l?*"         7.422.4         7,906.4  13,610 

*'''3"S« ~rf.i             549^0             5K.1  TmT 

"'"Ois  -   — 70.4             738.3             808.7  1,150 

lowa.._^ ".0              18.8              32  8  3f 

Kentucky 1.2               6.8                8.0  44 

Louisiana 81.1          4,545.6          4,627.0  4  002 

Missouri 133.7            583.2            716.9  1978 

Mississippi.. ...            128.6              973.0          1.101.6  3  237 

Tennessee 16.8                7.7               24.5  717 

Total 484.0         7,422.4         7.906.4  13,610 

Sandtiags 
issued 

St.  Louis  District 6,340.000 

Memphis  District .  .  \  900  295 

Vicksburg  District ""."Illll^I.imi."!."!!" 2310' 000 

New  Orleans  District 1  145  000 

Rock  Island  District r.'mri"!"!'!" l' 300  000 

Kansas  City  District _ "".III"II""'!  l! 230^000 

Total 14,225.295 


715 

715 


50.225 


2.370 

11,000 

400 

240 

11.100 

7.815 

15.500 

1.800 


50.225 


Pumps 
loaned 


270 
18 
30 
45 
54 
0 


417 
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Corps  of  Engineers — Personnel 

St.  Louis  District 530 

Memphis  District 310 

Vlcksburg  District 471 

New  Orleans  District •  636 

LMVD 1,997 

Rock  Island  District 31 

Kansas  City  District 26 

Total    2,054 

•  Does  not  Include  two  reinforced  com- 
panies from  the  62nd  Engr  Bn  (CONST). 
(391  Officers  and  Enlisted  Personnel) 

SENATOR  TALMADGES  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  SENATE  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  gave  a  stirring  address  at  the 
weekly  Senate  Prayer  BreakfEist.  The 
remarks  of  Senator  Herman  Talmaoge 
concerning  the  meaning  and  importance 
of  faith  proved  to  be  both  wise  and  sound. 
I  have  never  heard  a  better  Interpreta- 
tion of  what  faith  is  and  how  we  need  to 
exercise  faith  in  these  troubled  times. 

I  would  now  like  to  share  these  remarks 
with  my  colleagues.  Therefore,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Senator  Talmadge's  speech  at  the 
May  21  meeting  of  the  Senate  Prayer 
Breakfast  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Herman  E.  Talmadce  Senate  Prayer  Break- 
fast. Wednesday.  8:  30  am  .  May  21,  1973 

This  morning.  In  the  midst  of  troubled 
times,  at  home  and  abroad.  It  seems  appro- 
priate for  us  to  direct  ouj  thoughts  to  the 
meaning,  and  the  importance,  of  faith. 

Faith  can  mean  many  things  to  many 
people.  To  some  people,  faith  is  a  weapon. 
To  others.  It  is  a  defense.  To  others.  It  Is  a 
very  private,  quiet  and  peaceful  refuge. 

Regardless  of  Its  personal  meaning,  regard- 
less of  how  each  Individual  takes  his  faith 
and  dispenses  It.  faith  Is  the  essence  of  the 
quality  of  life. 

Both  men  and  nations  can  perhaps  exist 
without  faith  .  .  .  but  not  for  long  and 
never  against  any  major  challenge. 

A  man  without  faith  Is  like  a  ship  at  sea 
without  a  rudder.  There  Is  no  real  direction 
to  anything  he  does,  or  anywhere  he  goes. 

All  nations  and  all  people  need  faith.  In 
my  humble  and  reverent  opinion,  men  need 
It  at  their  side  all  the  time. 

But,  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  are 
times  when  we  need  faith  more  than  at  other 
times. 

That  Is  because  life  Is  so  often  a  great 
test.  It  Is  a  test  of  man's  ability.  Intelligence, 
and  reason,  which  God  granted  mankind 
alone  In  the  Creation. 

Life  Is  a  test  of  man"s  endurance  In  the 
face  of  enormous  adversity.  This  has  also 
been  true  since  the  Creation. 

But  life,  as  much  as  anything  else  that  It 
means.  Is  a  test  of  man's  faith.  God  did  not 
give  us  life  only  to  take  sustenance  and 
breathe  for  the  maintenance  of  our  bodies 
alone.  He  gave  us  a  mind  and  a  soul  for  the 
maintenance  of  faith. 

Let  us  refresh  our  memory  of  the  words 
of  the  great  poet.  Henry  Wads  worth  Long- 
fellow In  his  Immortal  verse,  "A  Psalm  of 
Life' 

"Tell  me  not  In  mournful  numbers. 
Life  Is  but  an  empty  dream! — 
For  the  soul  Is  dead  that  slumbers 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

"Life  Is  real!  Life  Is  earnest! 
And  the  grave  Is  not  Its  goal; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest. 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 


"Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way; 
But  to  act,  that  each  tomorrow 
Find  us  farther  than  today. 

"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still   achieving,  still   pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Jesus  rejected  personal  aggrandizement 
and  material  gain  as  the  sole  purpose  of 
life.  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
His  righteousness,"  He  directed  In  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.   (Matthew  6:33) 

Jesus  preached  also  that  the  way  would 
not  be  easy.  Saint  Matthew  records  (Chap- 
ter 10,  verse  22)  these  words  upon  sending 
His  disciples  on  their  first  missionary  ven- 
ture: 

"And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my 
name's  sake:  but  he  that  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved." 

Jesus  knew,  and  the  Disciples  under- 
stood, that  faith  would  lead  to  endurance. 
Faith  can  move  mountains,  open  the  sea, 
and  overcome  all  evil.  But.  there  must  also 
be  a  measure  of  courage. 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  find  the  mean- 
ings of  faith  and  courage  very  far  apart. 
Aside  from  their  accepted  definitions,  we 
can  consider  the  two  terms  In  this  light : 

One  must  have  faith  to  have  courage 
and,  though  this  Is  less  than  desirable.  It 
Is  also  true  that  one  must  have  courage  to 
have  faith.  In  this  day  and  time. 

I  sometimes  think,  with  some  sadness,  that 
a  person  with  faith  must  be  willing  to  stand 
alone  and  apart  from  the  crowd. 

The  dictionary  defines  courage  as  a  qual- 
ity of  the  mind  or  spirit  which  enable  a  per- 
son to  face  difficulty,  danger  or  pain  with 
firmness  and  without  fear.  In  the  final 
analysis,  what  is  that  If  It  Is  not  faith? 

In  any  event,  faith  and  courage  are  char- 
acteristics that  are  far  easier  to  define  than 
to  demonstrate.  They  are  Infinitely  easier  to 
picture  than  to  possess. 

But  nonetheless,  we  are  each  day  tested 
for  these  qualities  of  faith  and  coxirage.  It 
has  always  been,  and  It  always  will  be  so 
long  as  man  walks  this  earth. 

Consider  the  test  of  Abraham,  whom  God 
told  to  take  his  only  son,  Isaac,  to  Mount 
Morlah  and  offer  the  boy  as  a  burnt  sacrifice. 

This  was  Isaac,  born  to  Abraham  when  he 
was  100  years  old  and  to  his  wife  Sarah 
when  she  was  90 — which  was  In  Itself  a 
blessing  of  God  and  the  result  of  their  faith. 

Abraham  struggled.  He  prayed.  But  he 
obeyed — because  of  his  faith — and  made  his 
way  with  his  beloved  son  to  Mount  Morlah. 

God.  of  course,  relented  after  Abraham 
had  proved  the  depth  of  his  faith. 

Consider  the  faith  of  Job.  a  man  perfect 
and  upright  In  every  way.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  measure  the  faith  and  courage  of  such  a 
man. 

Stripped  of  his  family,  and  all  his  worldly 
belongings,  and  plagued  by  disease.  Job  never 
wavered : 

"Naked  was  I  born,  naked  shall  I  die.  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away." 

Through  all  his  suffering.  Job  said, 
"Though  He  slay  me.  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 

Consider  the  faith  and  courage  of  Gideon, 
told  by  God  to  take  a  small  force  and  de- 
stroy a  whole  army  of  Mldlanltes. 

Gideon  started  out  with  32.000.  but  most 
of  them  were  faint-hearted  and  fled  to  safer 
ground. 

He  was  left  with  Just  300,  but  they  were 
300  eager  to  do  battle  for  the  Lord  and,  more 
Importantly,  they  were  300  men  of  faith. 

The  300,  with  trumpets  blaring  and  lamps 
aflame,  routed  the  whole  Mldlanlte  army.  It 
was  a  victory  won  by  an  act  of  God.  It  was 
a  victory  of  faith. 

Consider  also  the  faith  of  Jonathan,  who 
put  the  Philistines  to  flight  with  only  his 
armor-bearer  at  his  side. 

But,  he  had  the  courage  of  God  tn  his 
heart  when  he  told  his  companion  it  was 
time  to  go  into  battle.  Said  Jonathan: 


"It  Is  time  for  bold  action.  It  Is  time  for 
God  to  work." 

The  armor-bearer,  as  faithful  as  his  leader, 
replied:  "Do  all  that  Is  In  thine  heart.  I  am 
with  thee." 

When  we  think  on  these  acts  and  on  the 
faith  of  those  brave  Christians,  perhaps  we 
can  better  understand  the  point  that  the 
pundit  was  trying  to  make  when  he  wrote 
that  a  religious  man  on  his  knees  sees  more 
than  a  philosopher  on  tip-toes. 

In  spite  of  whatever  difficulties  our  nation 
may  face  today,  or  what  may  come  tomorrow, 
let  us  never  forget  that  this  country  was 
founded  upon  faith  In  God. 

It  was  built  to  greatness  In  the  adherence 
of  our  people  to  His  Commandments. 
Life  was  no  bed  of  roses  then.  It  Is  not  now. 

Paul  said  we  are  to  t)e  Justlfled  by  faith 
and  rejoice  In  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 
In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Apostle 
wrote : 

"We  glory  In  tribulations  also; 
Knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience; 
And  patience,  experience: 
And  experience,  hope." 

Each  day  then  Is  a  test.  In  closing,  recall 
how  Henry  'Van  Dyke  suggested  that  each 
person  of  fttlth  meet  the  new  day.  The  poet 
wrote: 

"Dear  Lord,  the  newness  of  this  day 
Calls  me  to  an  untried  way: 
Let  me  gladly  take  the  road. 
Give  me  strength  to  bear  the  load. 
Thou,  my  guide  and  helper  be. 
I  can  travel  through  with  Thee." 

Our  faith  can  be  strengthened.  It  can 
work  wonders.  If  we  never  lose  sight  of  the 
sure  knowledge  that — 

"Standeth  God  within  the  shadow. 
Keeping  watch  upon  His  own." 


ACCOUNTABILITY  IN  FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC   OPERATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent Washington  Post  article  by  Marilyn 
Berger  has  pinpointed  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  aspects  of  conducting  covert 
operations  either  domestically  or  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  the  principle  of  the 
accountability  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Miss  Berger's  revealing  article,  she 
points  out  that  the  concept  of  "plausible 
denial"  has  long  been  a  critical  part  of 
"dirty  tricks"  or  those  activities  known 
more  professionally  as  covert  action  pro- 
grams. It  works  this  way. 

The  Forty  Committee  is  the  decision- 
making body  for  foreign  covert  opera- 
tions. It  has  two  functions.  Not  only  does 
it  give  approval  or  disapproval  for  major 
operations  overseas  that  might  be  an 
embarrassment  if  officially  linked  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  also  insulates  the 
President  from  any  operation  that  does 
not  go  well,  or  is  "blown  '  in  the  parlance. 

In  just  such  an  event — a  blown  opera- 
tion— there  are  two  backup  courses  of 
action.  First,  the  U.S.  Government  can 
disassociate  itself  from  the  blown  opera- 
tion by  stating  that  it  was  not  sanc- 
tioned. All  affiliation  with  the  CIA  would 
be  denied.  Such  was  the  case  with  John 
Downey  and  Richard  Fecteau  who  were 
held  captive  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  since  the  1950's. 

If  it  appears  that  this  step  would  not 
allow  for  "plausible  denial"  a  more  dras- 
tic step  could  be  taken.  In  an  extremely 
serious  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  admit 
U.S.  responsibility  but  deny  that  the 
President  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
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thereby  attempting  to  salvage  his  pres- 
tige and  reputation.  The  choice  then  is 
up  to  the  President  whether  he  wants  to 
personally  admit  responsibility  or  con- 
tinue to  bluCf  his  way  through  the  crisis. 
This  situation  occurred  with  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  U-2  affair. 

President  Eisenhower,  to  his  enduring 
credit,  flatly  refused  the  deniability  op- 
tion and  manfully  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  U-2  flights,  although  in 
doing  so  he  endangered  vital  negotiations 
at  that  time  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  brings  up  the  critical  point. 
Should  there  be  clear  accountability  by 
the  President?  Mechanisms  have  been 
established  for  foreign  operations  which 
protect  the  President  from  failures  and 
embarrassment.  He  can  shift  the  blame 
to  other  people  or  organizations.  The 
CIA,  for  example,  has  long  been  known 
as  an  organization  willing  to  assume  the 
public  blame  for  operations  approved  by 
the  President  that  ended  in  failure. 

In  this  Senator's  •view  there  is  never 
justification  for  a  lie  by  anyone  includ- 
ing, and  I  might  say  especially  by,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Such 
deliberate,  planned  "official"  lies  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  the  Government. 
The  coverup  becomes  a  way  of  life.  It 
is  a  corroding  compromise  with  integrity. 

What  is  more,  it  is  stupid  because  it  fre- 
quently does  not  work.  It  is  not  believed 
and  when  it  is  exposed  as  a  lie,  the  loss  of 
faith  in  government  is  far  greater  then 
any  gain. 

In  domestic  affairs  the  use  of  "plausi- 
ble denial"  could  be  a  most  insidious  anti- 
democratic political  device. 

I  will  explore  the  possible  uses  and 
misuses  of  "plausible  denial"  and  ac- 
countability in  a  future  speech.  For  now, 
however,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  con- 
cept of  deniability  of  the  President's  re- 
sponsibility is  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
moral  collapse,  of  little  value  in  foreign 
policy,  and  tragically  dangerous  in  do- 
mestic matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  article  by  Marilyn 
Berger  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Dirty  Tricks"  Have  Had  a  Long  History 
(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

The  techniques  of  Watergate — burglary, 
electronic  surveillance,  laundered  money, 
"plausible  denial" — have  had  a  long  history 
in  the  Intelligence  craft. 

They  are  the  so-called  "dirty  tricks  "  that 
for  years  have  been  the  province  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  its  foreign  coun- 
terparts, tricks  refined  through  nearly  30 
years  of  a  "cold  war."  In  the  United  States,  a 
mysterious  group  known  as  the  Forty  Com- 
mittee has  the  last  word,  or  sometimes  the 
ncxt-to-last  word,  about  giving  the  green 
light  to  any  specific  operations. 

Its  role  Is  clearly  defined:  to  consider  and 
approve  covert  activities  In  foreign  countries 
In  a  manner  that  would  be  "disavowable"  or 
"deniable"  by  the  United  States — or  at  least 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Currently  its  designated  members  are 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  President's  national 
security  adviser  who  serves  as  chairman; 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  William  P.  Clem- 
ents, Jr.;  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs  William  J.  Porter;  acting 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
William  E.  Colby,  and  the  chairman  of  the 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moor- 
er.  The  head  of  the  Joint  chiefs  Is  an  addi- 
tion made  during  the  Nixon  administration. 
The  Attorney  General  was  also  added  while 
John  N.  Mitchell  held  the  job. 

In  the  years  of  its  existence  under  five 
Presidents,  the  committee,  which  has  been 
known  by  a  variety  of  names,  dealt  with  such 
activities  as  the  1954  overthrow  of  Guate- 
malan President  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzman,  the 
1953  coup  in  Iran  that  overthrew  Premier 
Mossadegh,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  of  Cuba 
In  1961.  the  "lavindered"  funding  of  friend- 
ly political  parties  In  Europe  and  Latin 
America,  the  U-2  reconnaissance  flights  over 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  mount- 
ing armies  of  Meo  tribesmen  and  Thai  "vol- 
unteers" in  Laos. 

"The  committee  was  the  President's  sur- 
rogate." said  one  official  familiar  with  na- 
tional security  operations.  "The  whole  Idea 
was  to  allow  the  President  'plausible  denial' 
...  It  protected  the  President."  The  Presi- 
dent never  signed  any  papers  so  there  was 
never  any  evidence  on  the  record  that  he 
either  had  knowledge  of  or  approved  any  of 
the  covert  operations  undertaken.  Informed 
sources  said. 

Witnesses  from  the  various  government 
agencies  were  often  brought  before  the  hand- 
ful of  top  officials  to  explain  particular  opera- 
tions. Said  one  experienced  official:  "They 
were  like  a  bunch  of  schoolboys.  They  would 
listen  and  their  eyes  would  bug  out.  I  always 
used  to  say  that  I  could  get  $5  million  out 
of  the  Forty  Committee  for  a  covert  opera- 
tion faster  than  I  could  get  money  for  a 
typewriter  out  of  the  ordinary  bureaucracy." 

Another  said  that  the  committee  was  the 
most  efficient  In  town.  There  were  no  "horse 
holders,"  no  "colonels  turning  charts."  Deci- 
sions came  quickly,  he  said. 

The  core  group  had  from  the  beginning 
been  four  officials  who  dealt  exclusively  with 
foreign  affairs  and  who  were  Just  under  the 
top — the  national  security  adviser,  the  dep- 
uty secretary  of  defense,  the  under  secre- 
tary for  political  affairs  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. The  head  of  the  joint  chiefs  was  spe- 
cifically excluded,  according  to  one  informed 
source,  because  political  rather  than  military 
considerations  were  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations. 

The  Attorney  General  was  specifically  ex- 
cluded because  his  concerns  were  supposed  to 
be  exclusively  domestic.  During  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  Robert  F.  Kennedy  is 
said  by  a  number  of  sources  to  have  sought 
membership  but  was  refused. 

For  this  reason  the  Mitchell  appointment 
to  this  and  other  highly  secret  committees, 
such  as  the  verification  panel  for  arms  con- 
trol, raised  serious  concerns  in  the  Intelli- 
gence community  about  the  "mixing  up"  of 
domestic  and  foreign  matters. 

INVrrED    CONFUSION 

Mitchell.  In  the  view  of  those  familiar  with 
the  operation,  was  there  because  of  his  close 
relationship  with  the  President.  As  the  only 
Cabinet  officer  on  the  committee,  he  became 
its  ranking  member  although  the  national 
security  adviser  continued   as  chairman. 

To  those  who  saw  the  committee  In  oper- 
ation. "Mitchell  served  as  the  President's 
eyes  and  ears."  When  Richard  Kleindlenst 
succeeded  Mitchell  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, he  did  not  move  Into  the  slot  created 
for  the  Attorney  General  on  the  Forty 
Committee. 

In  the  words  of  Thomas  L.  Hughes,  former 
director  of  Intelligence  and  research  at  the 
State  Department,  "the  Mitchell  appoint- 
ment was  an  early  and  symbolic  act,  either 
of  carelessness  or  purposefulness,  which  In- 
evitably Invited  confusion  and  temptation 
for  a  partisan  past  and  future  campaign 
manager  currently  holding  the  office  of  At- 
torney General." 

Hughes  said  the  commltee  "was  orlglnaUy 
set  up  carefuUy  and  exclusively  as  a  small 


and  responsible  group  limited  to  those  peo- 
ple at  the  highest  levels  below  the  President 
whose  official  responsibilities  were  clearly  In 
the  foreign  affatrs  area,  to  consider  and  pro- 
pose foreign  operations." 

In  the  view  of  one  source  familiar  with 
national  security  operations,  clandestine 
matters — which  were  supposed  to  be  ex- 
amined from  the  long-range  foreign  policy 
point  of  view  and  from  the  national  security 
point  of  view — Imperceptibly  became  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  would  get  this  admin- 
istration Into  trouble.  The  question  became 
to  be  whether  Immediate  domestic  implica- 
tions would  be  too  great. 

variety  of  names 
Throughout  Its  history,  by  whatever  des- 
ignation It  had,  the  Forty  Committee  was  to 
fulfill  one  overriding  function:  to  assert  po- 
litical control  of  covert  operations.  The  com- 
mittee was  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  any 
proposed  activity,  Its  chances  of  success, 
whether  It  would  accomplish  the  purposes 
desired  and  whether  It  was  "moral."  "proper" 
and  m  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  words  of  one  person  familiar  with  Its 
operations:  "This  was  an  arm  for  the  fur- 
therance of  American  foreign  relations." 

But  the  existence  of  the  committee  Itself 
was  a  subject  of  'plausible  denial."  In  Its 
first  Incarnation  it  was  known  as  the  10/2  or 
10/5  Committee,  named  after  the  documents 
creating  It.  Under  President  Elsenhower  the 
name  changed  to  the  54/12  Group,  again 
named  after  the  secret  order  establishing 
Its  role — "54"  referring  to  the  year  of  the 
order.  It  was  also  known  at  that  time  as  the 
"Special  Group."  When  someone  Inadver- 
tently acknowledged  the  existence  of  the 
group.  It  was  renamed  the  303  Committee. 

Thus  If  someone  asked  whether  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  the  54/12  Committee  the 
answer  could  be,  In  truth,  no.  For  by  that 
time  It  was  the  303  Committee,  now  named 
for  the  room  In  which  it  met. 

The  most  recent  christening — the  Forty 
Committee — Is  derived  from  a  national  se- 
curity decision  memorandum  redefining  its 
duties,  according  to  Morton  H.  Halperln, 
former  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  Staff,  and  Jeremy  J.  Stone  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists. 

During  the  Kennedy  administration,  covert 
operations  were  also  under  the  control  of  a 
parallel  secret  committee  with  far  more  lim- 
ited responsibilities.  This  was  the  counter- 
Insurgency  committee. 

Sources  famlllsir  with  national  security 
operations  at  the  time  recall  that  the  Presi- 
dent's brother.  Robert,  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, was  fascinated  by  the  covert  operation 
being  run  by  the  CIA.  He  fervently  wished  to 
get  on  the  303  Committee,  forerunner  of  the 
Forty  Committee. 

This  was  vetoed,  apparently  by  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor,  who  was  brought  Into  the  White 
House  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  As  a  sub- 
stitute, Taylor  agreed  to  place  Robert  Ken- 
nedy on  the  counterlnsurgency  committee. 
Once  this  group  started  operating,  a  certain 
number  of  cases  that  might  have  gone  to  'he 
Forty  Committee  (then  the  303  Committee) 
went  to  the  counterlnsurgency  section. 

WEEKLY  meetings 

At  least  since  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, there  has  grown  an  active  debate  over 
the  propriety  of  any  such  covert  operations 
perpetrated  by  an  open  society.  Ttie  argu- 
ments In  opposition  has  grown  stronger  dur- 
ing the  current  proclaimed  era  of  negotia- 
tion and  the  warming  of  relations  among 
former  Cold  War  rivals. 

In  the  Truman  and  early  Elsenhower  years, 
when  the  Forty  Committee  was  known  as  the 
10/2  or  10/5  Committee,  meetings  were  Ir- 
regular. Then,  according  to  authoritative 
sources  familiar  with  the  operations.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  decided  that  covert  opera- 
tions needed  a  closer  look. 

He  ordered  once-a-week   meetings.  There 
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was  no  official  chairman  but  Allen  Dulles, 
then  head  of  the  CIA,  pretty  much  controlled 
the  sessions  which  met  In  the  office  of  the 
under  secretary  of  State. 

The  meetings  were  said  to  be  rather  for- 
mal, with  an  agenda  and  well  prepared  staS 
papers.  Few  outsiders  knew  what  It  was 
doing,  but  occasionally  witnesses  were 
brought  Into  present  specific  projects.  By 
most  accounts,  the  committee  Itself  was 
empowered  to  consider  and  approve  opera- 
tions. Only  In  cases  of  disagreement  was  a 
specific    project    brought    to    the    President. 

But  at  all  times  the  committee  operated 
under  the  President's  overall  policy  deter- 
mination. Authoritative  sources  say  that  It 
was  chiefly  when  Dean  Acheson  was  Secretary 
of  State  that  specifics  were  brought  to  the 
Oval  Office,  because  of  Acheson's  frequent 
reservations. 

"In  Its  pristine  days,"  according  to  one 
knowledgeable  source,  "the  theory  was  that 
things  were  thrashed  out  here  so  that  all  de- 
partments understood  each  other."  Often  the 
committee's  report  went  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  with  the  President  attending, 
said  this  source.  "It  was  here  that  one  of 
the  Cabinet  members  might  register  the  dis- 
sent of  his  agency  If  such  dissent  existed." 

FEWER    MEETINGS 

Because  of  the  secrecy  surrounding  the 
very  existence  of  the  committee,  It  is  difficult 
to  give  an  accounting  of  Its  more  recent  func- 
tions. From  recent  Senate  testimony  It  is 
known  that  the  subject  of  "participation"  In 
the  1970  Chile  elections  was  one  concern  of 
the  Forty  Committee.  That  election  brought 
Salvador  Allende.  a  Marxist,  to  power  In 
Santiago. 

Informed  sources  say.  however,  that  during 
the  Nixon  administration  there  were  fewer 
and  fewer  formal  meetings  of  the  Forty  Com- 
mittee and  more  and  more  "telephonic  con- 
currences"— Involving  quick  checks  rather 
than  intensive  discussions. 

One  possible  reason  for  the  slackening 
number  of  meetings  could  be  that  the  num- 
ber of  covert  operations  has  diminished,  but 
some  sources  attribute  It  to  a  more  ad  hoc 
style  and  a  greater  than  ever  dedication  to 
secrcy 

One  source  said  there  has  not  been  a  formal 
meeting  of  the  group  fcr  more  than  a  year — 
although  it  Is  always  possible  that  some  who 
formerly  knew  about  the  committee  have 
been  cut  out  as  the  White  House  became 
more  secretive.  "There  grew  up  a  narrow.  In- 
cestuous secretive  quality  among  the  ad- 
visers to  the  President."  said  one  source. 
"The  old  formality  used  to  make  this  Im- 
possible." 

Domestic  Implications  became  an  Increas- 
ingly important  consideration,  according  to 
one  official  who  noted  that  the  Forty  Com- 
mittee was  only  one  of  a  number  of  simi- 
lar groups  with  virtually  the  same  member- 
ship. For  example,  this  source  noted,  the 
Issue  of  arms  to  Israel  might  come  to  the  De- 
fense Programs  Review  Committee  where  do- 
me.stlc  political  Implications  In  the  United 
States  might  weigh  In  the  considerations. 

One  official  who  occasionally  had  appeared 
before  any  White  House  committees  which 
Mitchell  attended  spoke  of  the  changed  at- 
mosphere during  the  Nixon  administration. 

"I  never  felt  comfortable  being  there  when 
Mitchell  was  there.  I  felt  his  presence  caused 
the  members  to  speak  In  a  very  guarded  way, 
not  saying  what  they  really  thought  of  for- 
eign political  risks  for  fear  they  would  show 
themselves  not  mindful  enough  of  the  Impact 
on  this  administration.  He  was  the  adminis- 
tration's presence,  not  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment .  .  . 

"There  was  no  real  intellectual  discussion 
.  .  .  This  was  a  travesty  of  serious  govern- 
mental operations  .  .  .  There  was  Inadequate 
staff  work,  secretlveness,  narrow-based  de- 
cisions. There  was  always  an  intense  effort  to 
make  the  President  look  good  as  the  main 
consideration." 


By  their  very  nature,  covert  operations,  if 
successful,  become  known  only  after  the  fact 
If  at  all.  Sometimes  it  takes  years,  sometimes 
only  months — as  the  domestic  covert  opera- 
tions Itnown  under  the  heading  of  Watergate 
show. 

Thus  what.  If  anything,  the  Forty  Conamlt- 
tee  or  its  successor  by  another  name  may  be 
considering  now  is  known  to  only  a  few  men. 
Of  greater  interest  for  the  moment  is  whether 
there  was  a  domestic  equivalent  of  the  Forty 
Committee  dealing  with  covert  operations  in 
this  country,  and  if  there  was  who  v/as  on  it. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ROBERT  M.  WHITE 
TO  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  STATES 
ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  18  of  this  year.  Dr.  Robert  M.  White, 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  spoke 
to  the  Southeastern  States  Environmen- 
tal Management  Confei-ence  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

His  eloquent  remarks  dealt  with  the 
seemingly  conflicting  aspects  of  preserv- 
ing the  environment  while  continuing 
economic  development.  Dr.  White  made 
the  point,  however,  that  they  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  practices  when  han- 
dled properly. 

Since  this  is  a  timely  and  much-dis- 
cussed topic,  I  want  to  share  Dr.  White's 
views  witli  my  colleagues.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
White's  remarks,  entitled  "Marine  En- 
vironmental Management — A  State-Fed- 
eral Partnership."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Marine  Environmental  Management — A 

State-Federal  Partnership 

(Address  By  Dr.  Robert  M.  White) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished 
guests.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  In  South  Caro- 
lina once  again.  It  is  a  welcome  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  at  this  Environmental  Man- 
agement Conference  of  the  Southeastern 
States.  The  awareness  In  the  south  of  its 
environmental  opportunities  Is  gratifying.  I 
use  the  word  "opportunity"  because  the 
southern  part  of  this  country  still  retains 
much  of  the  pristine  environmental  attrac- 
tiveness which  has  made  the  region  one  of 
the  most  vigorously  growing  parts  of  the 
U.S.  Here  you  have  yet  a  chance  to  retain 
and  preserve  environmental  values  while  still 
providing  for  the  economic  development  so 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  your  citizens. 

The  dilemma  which  results  from  the  need 
to  choose  between  economic  development  and 
environmental  conservation  dally  becomes 
more  Insistent.  And  this  conference  Is  testi- 
mony to  your  will  to  do  something  about 
It.  You  are  asking  the  right  questions.  Your 
search  is  particularly  appropriate  In  this  set- 
ting: the  fact  that  the  South  Is  a  beautiful 
place  to  live  and  work  Is  being  discovered 
and  rediscovered  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
More  people  are  coming  here:  more  Industry 
Is  springing  up;  and  with  the  Influx,  more 
opportunity  to  despoil  the  environment. 

Perhaps  more  than  the  heavily  populated 
areas  of  the  country,  the  South  faces  a  series 
of  critical  choices.  It  has  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  other  parts  of  the  country 
which  found  that  such  choices,  made  singly 
and  lndep>endently,  could  add  up  to  cumula- 
tive disaster. 

The  ttisk  however  Is  more  difficult  today 
than  ever.  It  Is  not  that  the  environment 
needs  no  further  defense,  for  Indeed  a  con- 
servation faces  us.  But  the  past  decade  has 


seen  much  progress.  Key  steps  to  deal  with 
the  excesses  of  our  society  which  were  caus- 
ing environmental  degradation  have  been 
taken.  We  have  moved  institutionally  and 
pragmatically  at  both  the  Federal  and  the 
state  levels  as  well  as  internationally,  to  es- 
tablish the  organizations,  and  pass  the  legis- 
lation that  have  begun  to  arrest  the  desecra- 
tion of  our  environment.  On  the  F>ederal 
level  the  establishment  of  the  Council  for 
Environmental  Quality,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  my  own  agency,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration were  responses  by  President  Nixon 
to  the  need  to  establish  institutional  mech- 
anisms which  could  deal  with  our  environ- 
mental problems.  The  President's  proposal 
for  a  Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  another  key  step  on  the  horizon. 

Similar  organizations  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  states.  Key  legislation  has  been 
placed  on  the  books  over  the  past  five  years. 
We  have  had  the  Clean  Air  Act,  passed  In 
1963  and  frequently  amended  since  that 
time:  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  passed 
In  1966:  the  Marine  Protection,  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act— better  known  as  the 
Ocean  Dumping  Bill — and  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act,  both  passed  last  year.  An 
edifice  of  law  and  regulation  Is  being  built. 
However,  while  our  work  continues  I  think 
we  must  recognize  that  we  have  entered  a 
new  stage  in  our  environmental  efforts. 

We  are  at  the  point  where  the  fundamen- 
tal choices  which  face  us  In  the  rational  use 
of  our  environment,  are  becoming  clear  not 
only  to  the  .specialist  but  to  every  citizen. 

The  choices  can  no  longer  be  postponed: 

Shall  we,  for  example,  allow  our  coastlines 
to  be  used  in  an  unplanned  fashion  for  In- 
dustrial development,  thereby  risking  the 
destruction  of  the  spawning  grounds  of  our 
valuable  commercial  and  recreational  fisher- 
ies? 

Shall  we  shy  away  from  the  construction 
of  deep-w^ater  ports  required  to  accommodate 
oil  tankers  of  300  to  500  thousand  tons  dead 
weight,  thereby  raising  the  price  of  the  fuel 
which  Is  Increasingly  in  short  supply? 

Shall  we  allow  a  pipeline  to  proceed 
through  the  Alaskan  wilderness  to  bring  oil 
to  our  energy-short  nation  and  rUk  the 
sacrifice  of  some  of  the  environmental  values 
of  that  magnificent  state? 

Shall  we  increase  the  cost  of  automobile 
operations  and  the  consumption  of  gasoline 
in  order  to  have  cleaner  air? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  decisions 
we  will  take  in  each  case  will  represent  a 
choice  of  values  we  place  on  the  use  of  the 
environment.  Fortunately,  In  our  nation, 
such  value  decisions  are  made  through  the 
pwlltical  processes. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  right  or  wrong. 

These  critical  choices  must  be  based  on 
the  best  scientific  and  technical  assessment 
of  risks  and  consequences,  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  emotionalism,  unfounded  facts,  and 
speculation. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  was  founded  In  part  in  re- 
sponse to  the  need  to  provide  the  kind  of 
scientific  and  technical  Information  about 
the  oceans  and  atmosphere  required  for 
the.=!e  choices.  President  Nixon  created  NOAA 
two  years  ago  as  part  of  his  organizational 
steps  to  deal  with  the  environmental  mat- 
ters, along  with  EPA.  The  President 
brought  together  some  nine  scattered  agen- 
cies and  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  comprehensive  environ- 
mental service  and  management  organiza- 
tion In  ocean  and  atmospheric  affairs. 

While  many  of  you  are  familiar  and  have 
worked  with  many  elements  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  full  scope  of 
NOAA's  functions  and  activities. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  is  familiar  with 
our  National  Weather  Service.  Certainly  here 
in  the  South,  so  exposed  to  hurricanes  and 
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tornadoes,  there  Is  no  need  to  elaborate  upon 
our  natural  hazard  warning  activities. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  need  to  tell  this 
group  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice, since  it  works  so  closely  with  the  fish- 
eries and  natural  resources  groups,  in  every 
coastal  State  government. 

I  am  also  sure  that  for  coastal  States, 
vitally  concerned  about  marine  transporta- 
tion, there  is  no  need  to  tell  of  the  activities 
of  our  National  Ocean  Survey  In  producing 
the  nautical  charts  essential  for  coastal 
navigation.  • 

You  may  be  less  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  NOAA  Is  the  parent  agency  of  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  Program,  a  program 
patterned  after  the  Land  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram of  a  century  ago,  to  Improve  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  marine  Industries  and  to 
provide  the  knowledge  of  our  marine  en- 
vironment necessary  for  management  of  our 
coastal  zones. 

In  the  past  year  NOAA  has  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  implementation  of  the  new 
pioneering  coastal  zone  management  legisla- 
tion: key  aspects  of  the  ocean  dumping  leg- 
islation and  the  marine  mammals  protection 
legislation.  Even  less  well  known  is  the  fact 
that  NOAA  la  the  national  focus  for  seven 
different  national  data  centers.  Including 
the  National  Climatic  Center,  and  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographlc  Data  Center.  NOAA  is 
the  only  civil  agency  besides  NASA  In  the 
Federal  Government  responsible  for  operat- 
ing an  earth -orbiting  satellite  system  for 
the  observation  of  environmental  condi- 
tions. We  further  maintain  an  extensive  net- 
work of  research  laboratories,  probing  the 
secrets  of  the  environment  so  that  we  can 
have  the  bfise  of  knowledge  and  the  tech- 
nology necessary  to  deal  with  environmental 
problems  as  they  arise. 

The  Job  we  have  to  do  in  NOAA  must  be 
done  cooperatively  with  the  states  and  with 
private  groups  throughout  our  country.  We 
welcome  close  working  relationships  with 
you  and  your  participation  with  us  In  the 
tasks  that  we  face 

In  carrying  out  our  responsibilities  we 
have  developed  many  different  patterns  of 
working  with  the  states.  Several  examples 
win  serve  to  Illustrate. 

Take  the  problem  of  fisheries  manage- 
ment. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  been 
developing  a  state 'Federal  cooperative  fish- 
eries management  program  In  conjunction 
with  the  coastal  states.  The  problem,  simply, 
is  that  fish  are  no  observers  cf  Jurisdic- 
tional boundaries.  The  states  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  fisheries  resources  out  to  three 
miles:  the  Federal  Government  between  3 
and  12  miles,  and  beyond  are  International 
waters.  If  we  are  to  manage  fishery  resources 
it  must  be  done  cooperatively  between  the 
states    and    the    Federal    Government. 

We  are  developing  with  the  States,  co- 
operative management  programs  for  Indi- 
vidual species  such  as  the  American  lobster, 
the  Dungeness  crab  and  the  reef  clam.  For 
each  of  these  management  programs  we  have 
established  State '  Federal  management  com- 
mittees to  develop  the  plans.  At  the  Federal 
level  we  are  seeking  the  funds  necessary  to 
enable  the  States  to  Join  In  the  preparation 
of  these  management  plans  and  to  do  the 
necessary  research. 

One  of  our  problems  is  that  Insufficient 
authority  Is  available  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  effectively  management  re- 
sponsibility within  the  contiguous  fisheries 
zone  between  3  and  12  miles  over  which  it 
has  Jurisdiction.  A  high  seas  Fisheries  Con- 
servation Act  has  now  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  President  Nixon  to  remedy  this 
situation.  It  Is  Important  for  the  health  of 
our  fisheries  that  this  act  pass  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  Join  with  the 
States  In  establishing  comprehensive  man- 
agement procedures.  The  legislation  provides 
for  the  adoption  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce of  State  fisheries  regulations  within 


the  contiguous  zone  when  they  meet  the 
specifications  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
I  hope  after  study  of  this  bill,  all  here  will 
agree  It  is  essential. 

Take  coastal  zone  management.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  go  into  the  provisions 
of  that  act.  but  to  Illustrate  our  approach 
in  working  with  the  States  In  the  formula- 
tion of  Implementation  plans.  We  have  a.=ked 
the  Governors  of  each  of  the  coastal  States 
to  designate  officers  to  work  with  our  Office 
of  Coastal  Environment.  These  persons  have 
been  designated  and  we  are  In  close  contact 
with  the  various  State  governments  on  the 
Implementation  of  this  program.  Working 
with  the  representatives  of  the  States,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  other  groups  represent- 
ing environmental  and  industrial  Interests, 
we  have  produced  guidelines  In  accordance 
with  which  these  coastal  zone  management 
plans  are  to  be  prepared.  At  ail  times  and  In 
all  steps  in  the  procedure  we  have  welcomed 
the  participation  of  representatives  of  the 
State  governments.  Next  month,  at  Annapo- 
lis, we  have  called  the  first  national  con- 
ference of  State  representatives  on  the  prob- 
blems  of  organizing  and  managing  the 
coastal  zone. 

Marine  environmental  management  prob- 
lems are  diverse,  and  NOAA's  activities  have 
a  diversity  to  meet  these  needs. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  our  efforts  which 
I  believe  to  be  of  critical  Interest  to  you. 

0       MINING    OFFSHORE   SAND   AND   GRAVEL 

We  have  Joined  with  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  carry 
out  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  mining  the  sand  and  gravel 
deposits  In  our  coastal  zones.  One  of  the 
fundamental  building  materials  required  for 
a  modern  society  Is  sand  and  gravel.  Our 
laud-based  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
becoming  Increasingly  expensive  to  work 
because  of  their  remoteness  from  the  metro- 
politan areas  where  the  material  is  needed. 

We  have  great  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel 
off  our  shores,  but  we  don't  know  what  the 
environmental  impact  of  mining  will  be.  We 
aim  to  find  out  before  large-scale  mining 
lakes  place.  The  findings  will  be  useful  not 
only  to  Massachusetts  but  to  all  coastal  states 
In  deciding  the  issue. 

THE    IMPACT    OF    OCEAN     DUMPING 

Working  In  conjunction  with  the  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  NOAA 
is  launching  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
New  York  Bight.  We  seek  physical,  chemical 
and  b'ologlcal  data  from  the  Bight  to  learn 
the  implications  of  Its  use  for  dumping, 
recreation,  or  any  other  purjJose.  It  Is  of  great 
Importance  that  this  Informat  ion  be  gathered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  useful  in  the  solution 
of  states'  management  problems:  thus  the 
close  collaboration  with  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.  We  call  this  effort  the 
Marine  Ecosystem  Analysis  Program  because 
we  are  fundamentally  concerned  with  the 
basic  health  of  the  entire  marine  ecosystem. 
It  is  central  to  the  use  and  protection  of 
our  oceans. 

DEVELOPING  A  STATE   .MARINE  RESOt-'RCE  PROGRAM 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  recently  initiated  a 
program  aimed  at  the  comprehensive  devel- 
opment of  the  marine  resources  of  that  state. 
We  have  assisted  the  state  government  In 
preparing  a  plan  to  develop  all  aspects  of  the 
state's  marine  resources — Its  fisheries,  rec- 
reational and  mineral  resources — the  plan 
proposes  to  bring  to  bear  capabilities  and 
talents  of  NOAA,  other  Federal  agencies  and 
those  of  the  state  to  prosecute  the  plan.  I'm 
pleased  to  say  that  today  at  Morehead  City, 
a  short  way  north  along  the  coastline,  my 
deputy,  Howard  Pollock,  is  assisting  In  the 
dedication  of  the  first  of  a  three-marine 
laboratory  complex  which  will  provide  es- 
sential facilities  for  this  effort.  If  this  proc- 
ess of  collaborative  action  with  a  state  gov- 


ernment  Is  successful,   it   could   serve   as   a 
model  for  other  areas  as  well. 

EXECtrriON    OF   A    FEDERAL    PROGRAM    THROUGH 
STATE    CONTRACT 

Here  in  South  Carolina,  we  have  asked  the 
State  Marine  Resources  .Agency  to  Join  with 
us  In  our  nationwide  marine  resources  assess- 
ment and  prediction  program.  We  have  con- 
tracted to  have  the  state  perform  a  fixed  part 
of  a  nationwide  fisheries  survey  effort.  This 
nationwide  long-range  program  for  the  sys- 
tematic assessment  of  fisheries  stocks  along 
our  coasts  is  central  to  the  ability  of  both 
the  states  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
manage  our  fisheries.  Jim  Timmerman's  fine 
facility  here  In  Charleston  Is  the  focal  po iit 
for  our  cooperative  efforts  with  the  -state 
government. 

MAPPING   THE    SHORELINE 

A  critical  matter  a'iecting  marine  resource 
decisions  among  the  states  is  seaward  bound- 
ary mapping.  We  have  Joined  with  Florida 
In  a  cooperative  program  for  the  mapping  of 
Its  seaward  boundary.  This  may  seem  simple. 
Actually  it's  a  complex,  difficult,  highly  tech- 
nical procedure. 

This  Is  something  that  NOAA's  capabilities 
In  mapping  and  charting  and  especially  its 
work  In  geodesy  and  tides  fit  us  eminently 
to  do.  In  this  case,  funding  Is  split  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 

COOPERATIVE    RESEARCH    PROGRAMS 

Many  of  our  programs  are  matching  fund 
efforts  with  the  States.  This  i.s  true  for  ui- 
stance,  of  our  progrnms  authorized  under 
PL  88-309  and  PL  89-304  to  provide  capabili- 
ties within  each  of  the  States  for  research 
and  development  of  fisheries  problems.  This 
Is  also  true  In  our  Sea  Grant  College  pro- 
gram which  seeks  to  establish  Sea  Grant 
institutions   in   all  of  the   coastal   States. 

Our  Sea  Grant  Institutions  train  the  peo- 
ple and  provide  the  knowledge  which  can 
buttress  the  marine  resource  needs  of  a 
State.  Our  Sea  Grant  effort  has  been  focus- 
sing on  problems  of  the  coastal  zone  and 
can  provide  Invaluable  assistance  for  de- 
cision-making at  the  State  level.  Tae  Sea 
Grant  program  Is  now  moving  to  establish  a 
Marine  Advlsorj'  Service  within  each  of  the 
states,  patterned  after  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension service.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  to 
all  our  marine  industries  the  knowledge  nnd 
technology  needed  to  make  them  more  pro- 
ductive and  efficient. 

PROTECTING    MARINE    MAMMALS 

Certain  Southern  states  have  a  vital  in- 
terest In  the  Marine  Mammals  Protection 
Act,  recently  passed  and  administered  by 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  The 
Act  effectively  stops  the  taking  of  marine 
mammals — with  some  exceptions.  Here  too 
we  have  begun  to  work  directly  with  the 
states  to  enforce  the  law,  and  you  will  re- 
member that  the  Act  provides  for  the  adop- 
tion of  state  protective  plans  when  they 
meet  Federal  specifications. 

NO.\.^  has  no  one  particular  way  of  work- 
ing cooperatively  with  the  states.  We  believe 
each  cooperative  program  should  be  tailored 
specifically  to  meet  a  particular  problem  and 
to  cut  through  as  mvich  red  tape  as  possible. 
For  our  part,  we  wish  to  keep  it  simple  You 
will  find  NOAA  not  only  willing  but  eager 
to  cooperate  in  this  sort  of  effort:  the  more 
red  tape  we  can  eliminate,  the  more  real 
aork  we  can  do  And  we --all  of  us — have  a 
threat  deal  of  real  work  to  do  We  must 
catch  up  on  centuries  of  environmental  ne- 
glect. We  are  entering  a  period  in  which  we 
must  act  with  Intelligence  and  prurience  on 
both  environmental  and  economic  Issues.  To 
this  end.  together,  we  must  achieve  a  far 
better  environmental  understanding  than  we 
now  possess.  Delay  will  tmjjede  our  economic 
development  as  It  will  the  betterment  of  our 
environment. 

We  In  NOAA  are  prepared  to  Join  with  you 
In  this  crusade.  A  crusade  that  can  yield 
both   a   quality   environment    and   the   eco- 
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nomlc  development  that  can  yield  a  quality 
life. 
Thank  vou. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESI- 
DE>rr  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  JAY- 
GEES 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  when  a 
U.S.  Senator  is  invited  to  address  func- 
tions in  his  State,  he  would  do  well  to 
listen  as  well  as  speak. 

I  found  that  piece  of  advice  particular- 
ly appropriate  at  the  recent  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Hampshire  Jaycees  in 
Nashua,  N.H.  The  speech  given  by  the 
incoming  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Alfred  Simensen  of  Amherst,  N.H., 
was  so  thoughtful  and  perceptive  that  I 
cannot  resist  the  opportunity  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues. 

A  mechanical  design  supervisor  for  an 
electronics  firm,  Mr.  Simensen  has  also 
held  several  important  advisory  positions 
with  the  State  and  regional  offices  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  as  well 
as  national  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Jay- 
cees Program  on  Human  Development. 
He  was  named  one  of  three  Outstanding 
Young  Men  by  the  New  Hampshire  Jay- 
cees last  year. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Simen- 
sen brought  to  life  a  powerful  section  of 
the  Jaycees  creed : 

That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  In  human 
personality: 

And  that  service  to  humanity  Is  the  best 
work  of  life. 

At  this  point  in  our  Nation's  history, 
it  would  be  ea.sy  to  accept  the  cynical  be- 
lief that  individual  citizens  cannot  hope 
to  accomplish  worthwhile  goals  because 
our  system  is  flawed  and  some  of  our 
leaders  are  corrupt.  But  Mr.  Simensen 
argues  against  that  loss  of  faith.  He 
argues — 

By  recognizing  our  shortcomings,  we  are 
reaffirming  our  faith  In  the  funda- 
mental Ideals  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded. 

And  to  achieve  our  ideals,  he  con- 
tinues— 

We  must  find  unity  in  the  diversity  of 
America,  we  must  love  people  for  what 
they  are.  not  hate  them  for  what  thev  are 
not. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  impressed 
with  what  Mr.  Simensen  had  to  say  and 
I  want  to  share  his  thoughts  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Inaugural    Address     of    Alfred    Simensen. 

President.  New  Hampshire  Jaycees    May 

19.   1973 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the 
honor  and  opportunity  of  leading  the  New 
Hampshire  Jaycees.  This  I  accept  with  total 
commitment  because  of  my  belief  that  this 
organization  must  develop  the  young  men  of 
action  so  desperately  needed  In  our  world 
today. 

The  goal  of  the  Jayces  is  the  development 
of  the  leadership  abilities  of  young  men 
through  a  process  of  developing  their  skills 
in  decision  making,  planning,  organizing, 
and  Implementing  action  projects  to  solve 
community  problems.  Thus,  we  become  the 
technicians  of    change  and  the  authors  of 


accomplishment  providing  business  and  in- 
dustry with  more  skilled  employees,  commu- 
nities with  Involved  citizens  and  government 
with  knowledgeable  participants. 

We  measure  our  success  in  two  ways.  First, 
If  because  of  our  efforts,  our  communities 
become  not  nicer  but  better  places  for  every- 
one, and  second,  when  we  leave  the  Jaycees 
we  continue  our  Involvement  in  community 
affairs.  Some  of  us  will  move  forward  Into 
the  leadership  of  the  community,  state,  and 
Nation  and  our  success  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems will  depend  on  the  sensitiveness  we 
develop  through  our  Involvement  in  Jaycees. 
The  key  to  the  solutions  to  our  most  press- 
ing problems  does  not  lie  solely  within  the 
mechanics  of  leadership  but  also  within  the 
sensitivity  and  caring  of  people.  The  people 
problems  of  our  society  can  only  be  solved 
with  sensitivity  and  caring  because  that  is 
the  one  way  we  can  distinguish  between  so- 
lutions and  expedient  gestures. 

Whether  or  not  we  become  sensitive  to  the 
gut  problems  of  the  community  will  depend 
on  one  thing.  Are  our  efforts  directed  toward 
solving  genuine  community  problems?  The 
relevancy  of  our  community  Involvement 
can  be  Judged  on  two  criteria.  Are  we  solving 
a  problem  affecting  people  and  are  we  help- 
ing people  with  problems?  If  we  cannot 
answer  yes  to  either  one.  we  are  wasting  a 
very  valuable  resource,  voluntary  hours. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  the  motivating  force 
behind  the  majority  of  active  Jaycees  In  this 
state  Is  the  desire  to  see  their  efforts  create 
a  better  community.  I  also  believe  that  there 
are  a  great  many  frustrated  Jaycees  In  this 
state  because  of  the  difficulty  some  chapters 
have  in  reaching  out  to  solve  gut  problems. 
Consequently,  we  must  focus  our  attention 
on  solving  the  problem  of  translating  knowl- 
edge Into  practice. 

We  are  emerging  from  a  very  turbulent 
period  In  our  history,  the  full  impact  of 
which  will  only  be  realized  through  the  sta- 
bilizing Influence  of  time.  We  have  experi- 
enced a  traumatic  reas.sessment  of  our  social, 
religious,  and  political  values  which  was 
caused  not  so  much  by  the  Issues,  but  more 
by  a  lack  of  undrrstandlng  and  confidence 
of  the  principles  that  are  supposed  to  guide 
the  decision  making  process.  People  were 
suspicious  of  anything  that  was  not  immedi- 
ately identifiable  with  their  traditional  way 
of  reasoning.  Tradition  Is  based  on  emotion 
and  when  people  reacted  emotionally,  the 
principles  which  should  be  guiding  the  de- 
cision making  became  secondary.  Emotions 
escalated  to  the  point  where  sound  reasoning 
ceased  to  prevail.  Many  people  saw  the  fire 
and  smoke  and  heard  the  noise — yet  through 
It  all  failed  to  see  the  tears  and  hear  the 
cries  for  help. 

The  greatest  resource  of  America  Is  not 
gross  national  product  or  balance  of  pay- 
ments, or  per  capita  Income.  And  It  is  not 
purple  mountains  majesty  or  amber  waves  of 
grain,  or  clean  air  or  clean  water.  It  Is  peo- 
ple, 220  mUllon  different  and  beautiful  hu- 
man beings  and  If  we  are  to  find  unity  In 
the  diversity  of  America,  we  must  love  peo- 
ple for  what  they  are,  not  hate  them  for 
what  they  are  not. 

We  are  In  a  state  of  transition  desperately 
seeking  tranquility  but  we  must  realize  that 
tranquility  cannot  be  found  by  withdrawing 
Into  ourselves.  The  turtle  draws  his  head  and 
feet  In  only  as  a  defensive  measure.  Many 
people  felt  that  this  social  upheaval  ade- 
quately exposed  the  problems  and  weakness 
of  our  socio-economic  svstem  for  all  to  view. 
But  these  problems  and  weaknesses  are  still 
unresolved  and  we  will  not  find  our  tran- 
quility until  they  are  resolved. 

Admitting  to  these  weaknesses  Is  not  a  de- 
nial of  love  or  patriotism  to  our  country.  On 
the  contrary,  by  recognizing  these  shortcom- 
ings we  are  reafHrmlng  our  faith  In  the  fun- 
damental Ideals  upon  which  this  country 
was  founded.  Some  people  responding  to  crit- 
icism of  our  country  counter  with,   "Well, 


It's  the  best  thing  going."  This  may  very 
well  be  true,  but  being  the  best  does  not 
mean  being  perfect  and  it  is  no  Justification 
to  main  the  status  quo. 

As  I  look  around  I  see  chaos  In  state  gov- 
ernment created  by  men  who  see  themselves 
as  the  ultimate  authority.  I  see  powerful 
men  In  Washington  bartering  with  our  best 
Interests  to  become  more  powerful.  I  see 
men  in  government  who  no  longer  consider 
truth  a  virtue,  but  rather  something  to  be 
feared,  I  see  special  interests  profiting  at  our 
expense.  I  see  people  suffering  the  debilitat- 
ing misery  of  poverty  while  we  spend  sev- 
eral  billion  dollars  for  another  super  air- 
craft carrier.  I  see  the  improvement  and  pro- 
tection of  our  environment  delayed  by  the 
Impoundment  of  funds.  But  more  disheart- 
ening than  all  of  these  things.  I  see  the 
apathy  that  tolerates  the  existence  of  these 
Inexcusable  acts. 

But  I  am  not  despondent  for  I  also  see 
something  else.  As  I  look  around  this  room, 
I  see  the  people  In  whom  the  supreme  power 
of  this  democracy  is  vested.  I  see  the  power 
needed  to  create  a  state  of  being  as  described 
by  a  group  of  revolutionaries  almost  200 
years  ago  when  they  bequeathed  to  mankind 
the  most  profound  set  of  Ideals  ever  laid  to 
paper,  the  Constitution.  As  I  look  around 
this  room,  I  also  see  on  the  faces  of  every 
man  and  woman  here,  the  compassion  and 
caring  needed  to  eliminate  socUl  Injustice, 
to  reach  out  with  the  hand  of  opportunity 
and  say,  "Come.  Lets  walk  together." 

God  has  provided  everyone  in  this  room 
with  certain  mental  and  physical  resources 
and  we  are  able  to  satisfy  our  basic  needs 
with  only  a  small  percentage  of  these  com- 
bined resources.  Are  we  to  deny  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  a  better  world 
because  we  are  unwilling  to  commit  a  portion 
of  the  unused  resources?  Whether  or  not  you 
believe  that  we  are  responsible  for  today's 
problems,  we  will  be  held  accountable  for 
their  solutions.  This  moment  In  the  history 
of  mankind  Is  ours.  We  cannot  let  It  slip 
by.  We  must  seize  It!  We  must  say.  "This  Is 
my  chance,  my  only  chance  to  create  a  better 
world!" 

It  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who  once 
wrote : 

"I  find  the  great  thing  In  this  world  Is 
not  so  much  where  we  stand,  as  In  what  di- 
rection we  are  moving;  to  reach  the  port  of 
heaven,  we  must  saU  sometimes  with  the 
wind  and  sometimes  against  It — but  we  must 
sail  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at  anchor." 
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THE    HUMAN    COST    OF    GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  vet- 
erans of  even  one  session  of  Congress 
know  well  how  easily  the  business  of  this 
body  can  pile  up  and  accumulate.  In  that 
sense  it  is  rather  like  any  other  business. 
Life  on  Capitol  Hill  assumes  its  own 
rhythm. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints 
leveled  against  lawmakers  and  other 
politicians  is  that  they  do  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  the  hiunan  side  of  political 
Issues.  Sometimes  it  is  not  difficult  for  us 
to  get  caught  up  in  a  seemingly  all- 
inclusive  net  of  statistics,  technicalities, 
facts,  and  figures  which  shroud  the 
actual  issues  at  stake. 

The  United  States  did  not  enter  into 
combat  against  the  suffering  and  atroc- 
ities of  World  War  II  without  learning 
something  about  man's  capacity  and  oc- 
casional willingness  to  commit  infamous 
crimes  such  as  genocide.  We  met  their 
brutality  with  our  own  force — force 
which  we  felt  was  justified — and  we  were 
fortunate  that  we  were  strong  enough  to 
subdue  our  opponent's  brutality. 


But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  na- 
tions will  not  always  be  able  to  conduct 
their  international  affairs  from  the 
standpoint  of  which  power  possesses 
the  greatest  strength.  Megatonnage 
statistics  mean  little  when  the  weapons 
debate  is  reduced  to  a  comparison  of 
how  many  times  over  each  nation's 
arsenal  is  capable  of  destroying  the 
Earth. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  lawmakers 
must  not  lose  sight  of  basic  human  con- 
cerns. How  shall  we  restrict  man's  awe- 
some destructiveness?  How  shall  we  move 
further  toward  peace  in  the  world? 

Senate  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  be  a  step  toward  peace. 
It  would  outlaw  genocide  and  establish 
procedures  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  genocidal  acts.  Admittedly,  ratifica- 
tion would  not  make  genocide  impos- 
sible, just  as  the  outlawing  of  murder 
does  not  make  murder  impossible.  But  it 
does  make  murder  punishable.  The 
Genocide  Convention  would  make  geno- 
cide punishable. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  fact  that  genocide 
is  punishable  would  deter  the  crime;  and 
that  if  it  were  not  deterred,  the  criminal 
could  be  punished. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  believe  in  the 
legitimacy  of  rule  by  law,  and  if  we  be- 
lieve that  genocide  should  be  a  criminal 
offense,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  soon. 
That  is  our  hope— that  the  Genocide 
Convention  will  help  to  save  human  lives. 


CHARLES  E.  MERRITT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Merritt  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  a 
remarkable  citizen  of  great  talent  and 
energy  who  devotes  most  of  his  spare 
time  to  worthwhile  and  provocative  proj- 
ects with  the  youth  of  the  community. 
He  has  been  honored  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  for  50  years  of  service. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Merritt,  accom- 
panied by  19-year-old  Kevin  Seaman, 
flew  in  a  light  airplane  to  all  50  States. 
Kevin,  a  member  of  Mr.  Merritt's  Air 
Explorer  Post  and  also  his  Sky-Hi  Pio- 
neer Sport  Parachute  Club,  made  para- 
chute jumps  in  each  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Merritt's  ambition  is  to  fly  the 
small  aircraft  around  the  world. 

His  dedication  to  high  principles  of 
citizenship  and  his  work  with  America's 
young  people  are  truly  outstanding. 

Many  of  Mr.  Merritt's  accomplish- 
ments are  detailed  in  a  very  well-written 
feature  article  by  Sgt.  Lenwood  Y.  Brown 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Desert  Airman, 
published  at  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force 
Base  in  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Mr.  Pre.=ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Sergeant  Brown's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Charles  MERRrrr:   A  Pioneer  Airman 
(By  Sgt.  Lenwood  Y.  Brown) 

Airmen  assigned  to  MASDC  and  the  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command  (AFLC)  learn  a 
lot  about  military-civilian  teamwork  as 
members  of  organizations  In  which  they  are 
outnumbered  nearly  10  to  1  by  Air  Force 
civilian  employees. 


Civilian  employees  of  the  Air  Force  be- 
come more  recognized  and  appreciated  mem- 
bers of  the  aerospace  team  as  MASDC  and 
AFLC  airmen  are  exposed  to  their  vast 
knowledge  and  experience. 

For  Instance,  there  is  64-year-old  Charles 
"Charlie"  Merritt,  a  supply  expediter  at 
MASDC. 

Charlie  has  been  flying  for  over  44  years 
and  started  as  a  parachutist  In  1935.  He  has 
fiown  everything  from  the  Ford  trimotor  to 
amphibians,  autogiros,  gliders,  and  balloons. 

Merritt  was  a  flying  Instructor  during 
Worla  War  II  with  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps.  One  of  his  students,  MaJ.  Jack  H. 
Grasham,  went  on  to  become  the  fourth 
leading  Army  air  ace  in  the  nation  with  a 
record  of  17  enemy  planes  shot  down. 

His  Inventive  genius  also  sprouted  wings 
during  WWII  when  he  built  a  model  air- 
craft that  was  so  simple  but  realistic  that 
the  Army  used  It  for  teaching  steronautlcs 
to  student  pilots. 

Following  military  service,  he  pioneered 
and  promoted  the  sport  of  sky  diving  by 
such  barnstorming  stunts  as  playing  two 
trumpets  and  shooting  arrows  at  balloons 
while  under  the  silk  canopy. 

The  Phoenix  resident  Is  president  of  the 
Skl-Hl  Pioneer  Sports  Parachute  Club  there 
which  he  organized  In  1958.  Hundreds  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  people  have  learned  the  art 
of  sky  diving  through  his  club.  Members  of 
his  club  set  a  world's  record  In  1959  making 
a  parachute  Jump  every  day  of  the  year. 

Many  of  Charlie's  military  parachuting  stu- 
dents have  also  continued  sky  diving  as  mem- 
t)€rs  of  the  world  championship  holding  Army 
parachute  team,  the  Golden  Knights.  One  of 
them,  Billy  Lockwood  Jr..  headed  the  team 
during  his  tour  of  service. 

ADVENTtTlOUS   AERONAUT 

Just  last  summer,  the  adventurous  aero- 
naut used  a  considerable  amount  of  his  sav- 
ings and  a  month  of  his  leave  time  to  fly  his 
Cessna  Skylane  180  around  the  perimeter  of 
the  United  States  while  I9-year-ald  Kevin 
Seaman,  a  member  of  his  parachute  club 
made  parachute  jumps  in  all  50  states  to 
establish  a  new  world's  record.  Charlie  is  also 
a  unlcycle  instructor,  and  Seaman,  his  young 
protege  and  a  champion  unicycllst.  also  gave 
unlcycle  demonstrations  during  their  50-state 
sky  diving  tour. 

Merritt  filed  75  flight  plans  during  the 
state-hopping  flight  which  covered  12,186 
miles  and  took  more  than  133  flying  hours 
His  aircraft  consumed  1.494.4  gallons  of  gas 
and  46  qts  of  oil. 

He  Is  now  busy  designing  a  chute-type 
modification  for  his  Cessna  and  a  harness 
which  will  enable  Kevin  to  roll  from  the 
aircraft  while  It  Is  In  filght  and  land  riding 
his  unlcycle.  Also  on  his  drawing  board  Is 
a  new  and  faster  parachute  opener  and 
release. 

Charlie  Joined  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
In  1920  and  started  the  Air  Explorer  Post  No. 
13  of  Phoenix  In  1949.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  Air  Scouts  constructed  the  world's  largest 
air  marker  In  Phoenix  and  In  1958,  five 
of  the  scouts  Joined  Charlie  In  a  contro- 
versial but  history-making  parachute  Jump. 
He  will  soon  receive  his  50-year  scouting 
eward. 

W-RITER    AND    ARTIST 

He  is  also  a  writer  and  an  artist.  He  has 
written  a  book,  titled  Back  Yard  Sky  Diving 
From  The  Groimd  Up,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished soon.  He  did  all  the  Illustrations  for 
the  publication  himself.  He  also  now  has 
on  the  market  an  attractive,  self-designed 
and  Illustrated  post  card  which  outlines  his 
50-state,  sky-Jumping  flight  as  well  as  pro- 
viding a  map  of  the  U.S. 

Charlie  has  also  wTitten  three  parachvite- 
oriented  songs  which  have  been  published 
and  recorded  and  for  which  he  Illustrated 
the  covers. 

He  performs  his  Job  In  the  Expediter  Sec- 


tion of  the  Item  Accounting  Branch  of  the 
Distribution  Division  at  MASDC  as  well  as 
he  does  his  many  avocations. 

"Mr.  Merritt  performs  his  duties  excep- 
tionally well  and  is  popular  among  both 
civilian  and  military  personnel  at  MASDC," 
said  his  supervisor. 

"He  handles  routine  Issues  and  turn-In 
documents,  validates  listings,  and  assists  in 
processing  priority  requests  for  the  section 
and  has  received  several  Zero  Defects  Awards 
for  almost  error-free  work  over  extended 
periods  of  time." 

HAPPY    LIFE 

"I  have  lived  a  full  and  happy  life  thus 
far,"  said  the  soft-spoken,  silver-haired  'old 
gent'  as  he  sat  behind  his  paper-laden  desk 
with  neither  his  voice  nor  his  appearance 
betraying  that  he  Is  a  veteran  of  many  ex- 
citing avocations. 

Charlie  is  one  of  more  than  100.000  civilian 
employees  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand who  perform  more  than  800  different 
kinds  of  highly  skilled  Jobs  which  help  AFLC 
make  sure  that  Air  Force  aircraft  and  missile 
units  around  the  world  have  all  the  parts, 
supplies,  maintenance  and  ammunition  they 
need  to  be  ready  for  action  at  any  time. 


NATIONAL  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT POLICY:  WHERE  DO  WE 
GROW  FROM  HERE? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a  fas- 
cinating and  timely  series  of  articles  en- 
titled "Where  Do  We  Grow  From  Here?  " 
written  by  Robert  Cahn,  is  currently  ap- 
pearing in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. 

These  articles  highlight  growing  pub- 
lic discontent  with  urban  congestion,  air- 
and  water-quality  degradation  contin- 
ued immigration  from  rural  to  metro- 
politan areas,  and  related  problems  of 
growth. 

Also  included  are  insights  into  anti- 
growth  action  now  being  t'^ken  by  private 
grroups,  small  communities,  and  the 
States  to  preserve  an  acceptable  "qbality 
of  life"  for  them  and  their  families. 

These  studies  once  again  indicate  the 
urgent  need  fo;  this  countrv  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  policy  for  national 
growth  and  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
three  articles  in  this  series  be  printed  in 
their  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  Eto  We  Grow  From  Here? 

MR.  DEVELOPER.  SOMEONE  IS  WATCHING  YOTJ 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — As  you  drive  south  out  of 
Santa  Pe  toward  Albuquerque.  N.M.,  on  In-, 
terstate  25,  a  lone  billboard  irresistibly  draws 
your  attention  with  Its  bold,  one-word  mes- 
sage: 

"Undevelop!" 

The  mural  portrays  what  the  highway 
traveler  would  see  were  there  no  billboard  at 
all — the  volcanic  beauty  of  Black  Mesa  and 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Carefully  lettered  In 
the  lower  rleht-hand  corner  is  the  name  of 
the  billboard's  sporusor:  New  Mexico  Under- 
development Commission. 

It  Is  not  entirely  a  gag.  Although  no  such 
"commission"  exists  in  governmental  circles, 
this  unofficial  undevelopment  commission 
has  immeasurable  gradfly  influence  through- 
out the  state.  Its  founder,  a  young,  articulate 
newspaper  publisher.  Mark  Acuff,  who  writes 
a  watchdog  column  In  his  weekly  New  Mexico 
Indei>endent.  has  Issued  more  than  500  com- 
mission meml>ershlp  cards  and  has  sold  4.000 
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"Undevelop"  bumper  stickers.  In  these  ways 
the  'commission"  keeps  the  advocates  of  un- 
checked development  off  balance  with  the 
knowledge  that  someone  is  watching. 

Like  their  counterparts  in  many  parts  of 
the  nation.  New  Mexico's  self-appointed  un- 
developers  are  riding  the  spreading  wave  of 
national  sentiment  which  questions  what  was 
heretofore  unquestionable — the  star-spangled 
theme  of  chambers  of  commerce  from  coast 
to  coast:  "Grow!"  "Grow!"  "Grow!" 

The  Just-released  report  by  the  Task  Force 
on  Land  Use  and  Urban  Growth,  headed  by 
Laurence  S.  Rockefeller,  says  this  questioning 
of  groT^th  is  a  "new  mood"  that  is  sweeping 
the  nation.  Its  opponents  refer  to  it  as  "anti- 
growth."  "no-growth,"  or  "zero  growth." 
while  advocates  generally  call  it  "controlled 
growth."  "limited  growth,"  or  "quality 
growth." 

"No  groicth"  outlook  di7n 
The  privately  funded  Rockefeller  report, 
commissioned  by  President  Nixon's  Citizen 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  absolute 
"no  growth"  is  not  a  viable  option  in  the  near 
future.  Population  will  grow.  People  will  im- 
prove their  status  and  seek  more  desirable 
living  areas.  A  policy  that  would  discriminate 
on  Individual  freedom  of  mobility  would  be 
both  legally  and  morally  wrong. 

Vet  the  report  traces  the  pervasive  opposi- 
tion to  uncontrolled  growth  throughout  the 
nation.  It  points  out  that  this  opposition  is 
motivated  in  part  by  concern  for  the  quality 
of  life.  The  report  suggests  that  new  Institu- 
tions and  procedures  are  needed  to  find  ways 
of  controlling  the  excesses  that  have  resulted 
from  the  often  unplanned  or  ill-planned  de- 
velopment that  has  occurred  in  cities, 
suburbs,  and  countryside. 

The  anti-growth  mood  has  been  evident  to 
me  in  travels  around  the  country  the  last  few 
years  investigating  environmental  activities. 
According  to  the  Rockefeller  report  and  to 
urbanologlsts  and  planners,  however,  the 
mood  Is  not  being  created  by  far-out  environ- 
mentalists. 

Many  citizens  are  conscious  that  new  de- 
velopment carries  potential  economic  hard- 
ships as  well  as  harmful  environmental  ef- 
fects. The  ready  assumption  of  city  or  county 
officials  that  new  growth  automatically 
brings  more  Jobs  and  more  tax  benefits  has 
been  sharply  questioned  in  studies  and  in 
the  personal  experience  of  many  taxpayers 
who  find  that  the  senlces  required  to  accom- 
modate the  new  growth  can  be  more  costly 
than  the  tax  benefits  derived  therefrom. 

But  mostly,  the  new  mood  is  Just  a  feeling 
that  creeps  up  on  one  as  increased  traffic 
extends  commuting  time  or  crowds  impede 
shoppins:.  Or  the  citizen  finds  new  and  often 
inappropriate  buildings  cluttering  former 
opeji  spaces  or  scenic  landmarks.  Or  the  signs 
of  air,  water,  noise,  and  solid-waste  pollu- 
tion suddenly  appear  "next  door"  instead  of 
being  something  to  read  about  In  the  papers. 
ExclusionaTy  reaction  involved 
In  some  areas,  the  new  mood,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  rightly  or  wrongly,  may  be 
an  exclusionary  reaction  of  the  citizen  who 
likes  things  as  they  are  and  doesn't  want 
others,  and  especially  others  who  may  have 
differing  standards  of  living,  to  enter  his  city 
or  neighborhood  or  block.  This  kind  of  re- 
action can  come  from  the  pioneer  resident,  or 
from  the  newest  arrival  all  too  ready  to  block 
the  road  behind  him  to  others. 

What  Is  "new"  about  this  many-faceted 
movement  or  mood  opposing  growth  is  that  it 
has  surfaced  In  action,  instead  of  Just  In 
grumblings  and  letters  to  the  editor.  New 
restrictive  laws,  zoning  actions,  moratoriums 
on  building  permits,  density  limitations,  size 
or  height  limitations,  or  bans  on  septic  tanks, 
are  sprouting  all  over.  They  are  accompanied 
by  citizen  lawsuits  to  prevent  development. 
Once-tranquil  city  council  or  county  com- 
mission meetings  have  become  arenas  of  pro- 


test, overflowing  with  citizens  seeking  to 
block  new  subdivisions  or  factories  or  amuse- 
ment parks. 

In  New  Mexico,  before  Mark  Acuff  started 
the  New  Mexico  Undevelopment  Commission, 
citizens  had  raised  such  loud  and  vigorous 
protests  over  a  proposal  to  locate  a  Kraft 
paper  mill  near  Albuquerque  that  the  com- 
pany finally  gave  up  and  settled  elsewhere. 

Most  of  the  state  Is  still  relatively  unde- 
veloped. The  average  New  Mexican  wants  to 
keep  It  that  way. 

Albuquerque,  with  its  snowballing  popula- 
tion and  physical  growth  over  the  past  two 
decades,  and  a  crime  rate  that  last  year  was 
the  highest  in  the  nation,  no  longer  seeks  new 
residents. 

The  Albuquerque  City  Commission,  with  a 
new  antidevelopment  majority,  voted  a  tem- 
porary moratorium  on  providing  sewage  dis- 
posal, water,  and  utilities  to  new  areas  out- 
side the  city. 

The  once-enthuslastlc  Greater  Albuquer- 
que Chamber  of  Commerce  last  September 
adopted  a  policy  statement  recommending  "a 
moderate  growth  policy.  .  .  .  geared  to  preser- 
vation of  the  quality  of  life." 

A  decade  ago,  citizens  of  Oregon  were  de- 
veloping an  anti-growth  attitude,  even 
though  their  then  governor  ( now  senator ) , 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  was  trying  to  bring  in  new 
industry  to  help  the  state's  depressed  econ- 
omy. But  among  Oregonlans.  many  of 
whom  had  recently  migrated  to  the  state  for 
wartime  Jobs,  the  Hatfield  industrial  push 
met  with  resistance.  There  were  already  too 
many  people  and  too  much  polluting  In- 
dustry, the  people  said. 

The  current  Governor.  Tom  McCall.  has 
gone  the  opposite  route.  "Come,  but  don't 
stay,"  he  told  Oregon  visitors  two  years  ago. 
Then  last  year  he  suggested  maybe  thev 
shouldn't  come  at  all.  This  year  he  has  re- 
quested the  Legislature  to  slash  the  "Ccme 
to  Oregon"  travel  advertising  budget  by  30 
percent.  The  Legislature  may  reduce  It  an- 
other 30  percent. 

Adequate  planning  encouraged 
Governor  McCall  believes  some  growth  is 
inevitable.  But  he  wants  adequate  planning 
for  it.  He  is  pushing  strongly  for  a  state 
land-use  law  with  provisions  to  protect  en- 
vironmentally critical  areas.  A  few  months 
ago,  he  used  the  public-health  laws  of  the 
state  to  force  a  ixxamlng  coastal  county  to 
issue  a  moratorium  on  ail  new  building  per- 
mits until  plans  are  devised  for  adequate 
sewage  disposal  and  water  supply.  His 
latest  move  is  a  request  to  the  Legislature 
to  raise  camping  fees  for  out-of-state  cars 
at  state  parks. 

Florida  and  California,  states  th^^t  tradi- 
tionally have  vied  with  each  other  to  at- 
tract visitors  and  industry,  now  are  seeking 
to  outdo  each  other  in  growth-control  meas- 
ures. Florida  has  only  recently  awakened  to 
a  need  for  stemming  the  tide  of  growth.  Its 
extensive  advertising  of  sunshine  and  the 
good  life  had  Increased  population  by  al- 
most 2  million,  or  40  percent,  from  1960  to 
1970.  But  by  1970,  a  combmatlon  of  new  and 
old  causes  suddenly  made  the  citizens  aware 
that  there  were  already  too  many  people 
Jammed  into  urban  areas. 

Added  to  the  normal  influx  of  tourists 
and  retirees,  thousands  of  Cuban  refugees 
moved  Into  southern  Florida.  Disney  World 
brought  a  massive  surge  of  unplanned 
growth  to  central  Florida.  And  installment- 
land-sales  companies  increased  their  promo- 
tions to  bring  potential  buyers  to  the  state. 
Under  the  immediate  pressure  of  a  severe 
drought.  Governor  Reuben  Askew  In  1971 
called  a  conference  of  150  experts  in  science, 
government,  agriculture,  and  conservation 
to  deal  with  the  state's  growth  problems. 
Led  by  Profs.  John  DeGrove  of  Florida  At- 
lantic University  and  Arthur  R.  Marshall  of 
the  University  of  Miami,  the  conference  pro- 
posed remedies  and  formed  teams  to  draft 
new  legislation. 
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After  continuing  efforts  by  these  citizen 
leaders,  the  State  Legislature  in  1972  passed 
four  key  planning  and  water  conservation 
laws.  This  was  despite  opposition  from  forces 
of  growth  and  development  who  succeeded  in 
softening  some  of  the  measures  but  could  not 
stop  them. 

"We  have  had  a  total  and  sudden  shift  in 
state  policy  from  expansion  to  no-growth 
from  a  pro-business  climate  to  an  attack  on 
private  enterprise,"  said  one  Tallahassee 
lobbyist  In  a  speech  to  Industry  people. 
Neic  controls  enacted 
The  most  vital  new  law,  the  Environmental 
Land  and  Water  Management  Act,  provides 
the  necessary  land-planning  control  to  pro- 
tect areas  designated  to  be  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern.  It  also  provides  control  over 
areas  that  are  to  have  developments  of  re- 
gional Impact.  And  last  fall  Florida  voters,  by 
a  large  majority,  approved  a  $240  mUl'lon 
bond  issue  for  the  purchase  of  environmen- 
tally endangered  lands. 

At  the  same  election,  the  city  of  Boca 
Raton,  north  of  Miami,  became  the  first  city 
in  the  nation  to  vote  a  population  maximum 
by  adopting  a  city  charter  law  to  limit  to 
40.000  the  total  number  of  dwelling  units  to 
be  allowed  within  the  city  limits.  City  com- 
missioners in  nearby  Hallandale  and 'Holly- 
wood have  also  passed  ordinances  lowering 
the  density  of  future  growth. 

Dade  County  (Miami),  faced  with  over- 
crowdhig,  air  and  water  pollution,  and  inade- 
quate sewage  treatment,  had  a  citizen  revolu- 
tion. This  saw  three  commissioners  recalled. 
A  new  mayor  and  two  new  commissioners 
were  elected  on  a  platform  that  called  for  a 
moratorium  on  development-oriented  rezon- 
ing  whenever  the  water  supply,  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities,  or  road  capacity,  were  found 
to  be  Inadequate. 

Palm  Beach  and  Martin  Counties  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  Collier  County  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  St.  Petersburg-Tampa  area 
have  recently  adopted  buUdlng  moratoriums 
or  density  limitations. 

Other  evidences  of  the  new  mood  in  Flo- 
rida are  the  efforts  to  preserve  the  Big  Cypre.ss 
Swamp  and  to  protect  Everglades  National 
Park  against  development  Intrusions  and 
water  shortages.  Governor  Askew's  appoint- 
ment of  Professors  DeGrove  and  Marshall  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  powerful  and 
development-biased  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Control  District,  and  an  awak- 
ening by  townspeople  In  central  Florida  that 
Disney  World  may  eventually  bring  more 
troubles  than  profits.  Disney  World  adopted 
some  environmental  protections  for  its  own 
site.  But  It  did  , nothing  to  help  the  manv 
nearby  towns  that  now  are  overrun  with  traf- 
fic, are  sprouting  new  motel  and  tourist  serv- 
ice facilities,  and  are  faced  with  demands  for 
water,  sewage  treatment,  and  electrlcitv  that 
far  exceed  supplies.  Many  of  these  central 
Florida  towns  are  considering  growth  limita- 
tions. 

At  a  recent  conference  sponsored  bv  the 
Florida  Defenders  of  Wildlife  65  of  the  state's 
top  scientists,  educators,  conservationists, 
economists,  land  planners,  and  urban  ex- 
perts spent  two  days  discussing  the  effects 
of  growth  on  the  ability  of  nature  to  serve 
man.  on  the  ability  of  government  to  serve 
man,  and  on  the  cost  of  living. 

Increases  in  population  that  raise  the  cost 
of  services  are  devastating  to  those  citizens 
with  fixed  incomes.  Benefits  that  seem  to 
accrue  to  the  middle-income  range  of  the 
population  from  Increased  salaries  are  largely 
Illusory  because  of  the  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  environmental  debt  incurred 
by  not  paying  the  full  costs  of  growth  in  the 
past. 

In-migration  discouraged 
Among  other  things,  the  conference  recom- 
mended   that    the    state   discourage    all    in- 
migration   'until   we  know  what  areas  can 
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accommodate  growth;"  limit  commercial 
development  and  divert  In-mlgratlon  from 
areas  known  to  be  overloaded;  produce  an 
economic  analysis  that  will  clearly  show  the 
costs  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  growth,  and 
take  strong  steps  to  discourage  land  specula- 
tion, such  as  providing  a  tax  on  land  sales. 

California's  anti-growth  activities  started 
earlier  than  those  in  Florida.  In  some  ways 
they  are  more  sweeping.  Through  statewide 
vote,  the  entire  coastline  is  being  protected 
for  1,000  yards  Inland.  State  and  regional 
commissions  have  been  established  to  control 
coastal  development.  A  state  environmental 
policy  act,  stronger  than  the  national  law, 
requires  environmental-impact  statements 
fcr  m.jst  commercial  development  as  well  as 
for  state  actions.  A  powerful  citizen  group, 
California  Tomorrow,  has  produced  a  com- 
prehensive state  plan  for  conservation  and 
development.  This  explores  alternatives  for 
immediate  actions  and  implications  of  these 
actions.  It  makes  projections  to  the  year  2000. 

Ciizens  of  Livermore  and  Pleasanton, 
cities  50  miles  east  of  San  Francisco,  passed 
an  initiative  limiting  Issuance  of  new  build- 
ing permits  u:itll  school,  sewage-treatment, 
and  water  facilities  exist  to  serve  new  popula- 
tions. The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Govern- 
ments Association  adopted  a  regional  policy 
to  halt  the  area's  population  growth  at  5.5 
million  by  1980,  only  a  mUllon  more  than 
at  present. 

San  Diego  has  acted  to  deny  services  to 
developers  who  do  not  comply  with  provisions 
for  needed  services.  And  last  November  the 
city  voted  a  height  limitation  on  shoreline 
buildings,  which  will  stop  the  growth  of 
skyscraper  condominiums. 

Meanwhile,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Conservation  and  Development  Commission 
Is  effectively  curtailing  deterioration  of  the 
bay  and  preventing  damaging  commercial 
development  along  the  shoreline. 

Among  other  areas  In  which  the  new  mood 
has  been  translated  Into  action  and  con- 
troversy are  Colorado,  Long  Island  and  other 
Metropolitan  New  York  areas,  the  suburban 
areas  In  Virginia  and  Maryland  surrounding 
Washington,  DC,  and  a  number  of  towns  In 
New  England. 

Where  Do  We  Grow  Prom  Here?  Thwarted 

Developers  Are  "Taking  the  Fifth" 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — A  Connecticut  firm  wants 
to  build  an  Industrial  complex  on  277  acres 
It  has  owned  for  20  years  in  Stratford's  Great 
Salt  Meadow.  The  development  would  bring 
Jobs  and  tax  revenues  to  the  area.  But  the 
state  has  denied  the  application  because  of 
projected  environmental  damage. 

A  man  who.  12  years  ago.  bought  22  acres  in 
the  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  foothills  has  been  re- 
fused permission  to  subdivide  his  plot  Into 
small  lots.  The  city  has  classified  the  foothills 
area  as  open  space  with  10-acre  minimum 
zoning. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Talioe,  a  de- 
veloper seeks  to  put  60  vacation  condomini- 
um units  on  a  17-acre  tract  that  was  former- 
ly a  retreat  for  Henry  J.  Kaiser.  The  applica- 
tion has  been  blocked  by  low-density  restric- 
tions of  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency, 
a  Joint  California-Nevada  entity. 

All  of  these  thwarted  landowners  now  are 
in  court  trying  either  to  invalidate  the  re- 
strictive regulations  or  to  get  compensation 
for  the  full  development  value  of  their  prop- 
erty. All  assert  their  constitutional  rights 
have  been  violated  becau.se  the  actions 
of  government  constitute  a  "taking"  without 
compen.sf.tion.  Tliese  claim.s  are  based  on  the 
Fifth  Amendment  provision  that  "private 
property  "  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  pur- 
poses "without  Just  compensation."  This  pro- 
vision is  applicable  to  the  states  through  the 
Fourteenth     Amendment's     provision     that 


property  shall  not   be  taken   "without  due 
process  of  law." 

Controls  challenged 

The  adoption  by  state  and  local  agencies  of 
laws  and  regulations  to  control  the  conse- 
quences of  unplanned  growth,  to  restrict  de- 
velopment of  environmentally  critical  lands, 
and  to  control  pollution  has  caused  many 
citizens  to  challenge  the  actions  In  court. 
They  allege  violation  of  their  property  rights. 
The  results  of  these  lawsuits  and  the  prece- 
dents they  set  may  play  a  large  role  in  deter- 
mining where,  and  in  what  setting,  future 
Americans  will  live. 

Public  attention  Is  being  focused  on  thp.=e 
Issues  by  a  report  on  land  use  and  urban 
growth  Issued  by  a  citizen  task  force  headed 
by  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller.  The  task  force 
points  out  that  a  new  mood  of  limiting  or 
controlling  development  and  growth  is 
sweeping  the  nation.  When  cities  expand  or 
suburban  areas  sprout  new  developments, 
natural  features  and  open  space  that  have 
been  serving  a  common  Interest  are  threat- 
ened. Wetlands  supporting  the  flsh-blrd- 
mammal  food  cycles,  aquifer  recharge  areas 
(water-bearing  bids  of  rock.  sand,  or  gravel) . 
coastal  dunes,  forests  that  reduce  floods  or 
prevent  erosion  of  productive  agricultural 
land  or  cherished  scehlc  meadows — all  are 
jeopardized. 

The  law  has  never  allowed  owners  to  do 
entirely  as  they  please  with  their  land.  Regu- 
lation, however,  has  always  brought  owner  re- 
sistance. Years  ago.  landowners  attacked  sin- 
gle-family zoning  as  a  taking  of  property 
rights  without  cornr>ensation.  But  a  wide 
variety  of  restrictions  have  evolved  and  been 
recognized  as  allowable  regulatory  activity 
within  the  public  Interest  and  not  requiring 
compensation. 

While  various  legal  formulas  are  offered 
to  explain  Just  when  compensation  is  re- 
quired, courts  traditionally  uphold  regula- 
tions designed  to  protect  the  public  interest 
as  long  as  some  "reasonable  use"  is  left  to 
the  property  owner.  Thus,  the  mere  fact 
that  a  property  owner  cannot  make  the  most 
personally  beneficial  use  of  his  property,  or 
is  unable  to  realize  speculative  Investment 
gains,  does  not  mean  that  he  must  be  com- 
pensated. 

The  crunch  seems  to  come  when  regula- 
tions do  not  leave  the  owner  with  any  eco- 
nomic use  of  his  land  at  all.  If  development 
is  the  only  possible  use  for  the  private  owner, 
as  is  claimed,  for  instance,  in  the  Great  Salt 
Meadow  Case,  then  It  may  be  argued  that  an 
agency  which  restricts  such  development 
should  be  required  to  pay  compensation. 

But  If  governments  are  forced  to  pay  full 
development  value  for  all  such  areas  of  criti- 
cal public  interest,  this  could  be  so  expen- 
sive it  would  Inhibit  protective  legislation 
entirely.  In  the  Great  Salt  Meadow  Case,  the 
plaintiffs  are  demanding  $77.7  million  com- 
pensation. More  than  $200  million  in  claims 
have  already  been  filed  by  landowners  against 
the  Lake  Tahoe  Regional  Authority. 

"The  takings  issue  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
planning  problem,  "  says  William  K.  Reilly, 
staff  director  of  the  Rockefeller  task  force. 
"If  the  public  cannot  compel  landowners  to 
maintain  critical  environmental  property  in 
present  use  without  being  required  to  pay 
compensation,  then  you  can  forget  about 
preserving  much  of  what  we  value  in  this 
country. 

"It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  a  vast 
amount  of  property  will  remain  in  present 
use  for  decades  to  come  even  without  strong 
public  controls."  Mr.  Reilly  adds.  "But  with- 
out these  controls  the  market  will  decide 
which  land  gets  developed  and  which  re- 
mal!:s  as  it  is.  What  the  task  force  is  recom- 
mendlnc  Is  that  a  process  of  conscious  public 
choice  Is  a  better  way  to  make  these  de- 
cisions, so  that  development  Is  steered  away 


from  the  wetlands  and  beaches,  the  unique 
farmlands,  and  steep  mountain  slopes." 

In  a  significant  recommendation,  the 
Rockefeller  task  force  urges  the  US  Supreme 
Court  to  reexamine  decisions  made  in  an 
earlier  era  before  land  was  recognized  as  an 
Irreplaceable  natural  resource  instead  of  as 
a  commodity  to  be  considered  for  Its  maxi- 
mum market  value. 

In  tracing  court  decisions  on  the  takings 
issue,  the  report  notes  how  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  apparently  adapted  constitutional 
language  to  meet  what  the  court  saw  as  so- 
ciety's contemnorary  needs. 

Of  particular  importance  has  been  a  1922 
decision — Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  v.  Ma- 
hon.  Pennsylvania  had  passed  legislation  for- 
bidding coal  minhig  that  wo-ald  cause  the 
surface  of  land  to  subside  under  homes  or 
public  buildings.  The  mining  company.  In 
this  case,  argued  that  the  law  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional taking  of  property  by  the  state 
because  it  interfered  with  the  rig'ht  to  pur- 
sue mining  on  their  property  even  If  it  dis- 
turbed other  landowners  nearby. 
The  Holmes  opinion 

In  tlie  court's  opmion  favoring  the  coal 
company,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said 
that  "the  general  rule  at  least.  Is  that  while 
property  may  be  regulated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, if  regulation  goes  too  far  <t  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  taking  ...  we  are  In  danger  of 
forgetting  that  a  strong  public  desire  to  im- 
prove the  public  condition  is  not  enough  to 
warrant  achieving  the  desire  by  a  shorter 
cut  than  the  constitutional  way  of  paying  for 
the  change." 

In  dissent.  Justice  Louis  Brandeis  argued 
that  compensation  should  not  be  required 
where  the  facts  demonstrated  an  important 
public  need.  A  restriction  upon  the  use  of 
property  deprives  the  owner  of  some  right 
theretofore  enjoyed  is  not  a  taking  when  the 
restriction  is  imposed  to  protect  the  public 
health,  safety,  er  morals  from  threatened 
dangers.  Mr.  Brandeis  said. 

•The  property  so  restricted  remains  In  the 
passession  of  Its  owner."  wrote  Justice  Bran- 
dels.  "The  state  does  not  appropriate  :t  or 
make  any  use  of  it.  The  state  merely  prevents 
the  owner  from  making  a  use  which  inter- 
feres with  the  paramount  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic." 

A  more  recent  (1962)  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. Goldblatt  V.  Hempstead,  upheld  state 
prohibitions  for  a  gravel  pit  operation  In  an 
urban  area  and  did  not  provide  compensa- 
tion for  resulting  economic  loss.  It  may  have 
given  state  courts  a  signal  that  they  should 
be  moving  in  this  direction. 

In  the  last  half  century,  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  only  rarely  taken  cases  in- 
volvmg  the  regu^tion  of  land.  It  has  pre- 
ferred to  leave  the  subject  to  state  courts. 
Recently,  courts  in  California.  Wisconsin. 
Maine,  and  Maryland  have  sustained  state 
land-use  controls  against  owner  challenges. 

The  Rockefeller  report  says  that,  at  the 
time  of  earlier  cases,  such  as  Pennsylvania 
Coal,  there  was  little  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terrelationships of  land  uses  and  their  po- 
litical environmental  impacts. 

"It  would  be  Inconsistent  with  our  con- 
stitutional tradition  to  adhere  blindly  to 
these  past  precedents  now  that  we  hr.ve  bet- 
ter information,"  the  report  says,  recogniz- 
ing that  courts  respond  to  basic  change  in 
society. 

Lawmakers  in  states  and  localities  are 
warned  in  the  report  not  to  be  intln.idated  bv 
older  court  decisions.  The  report  urges  theni 
to  "adopt  stringent  planning  and  regulatory 
legislation  whenever  they  believe  It  fair  and 
necessary  to  achieve  a  land-use  objective." 

That  task  force  also  recommends  that 
courts  presume  that  any  change  In  existing 
natural  ecosystems  is  likely  to  have  adverse 
consequences  that  are  difficult  to  foresee. 
The  proponent  of  the  change  should  there- 
fore be  required  to  demonstrate,  as  clearly  as 
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possible,  the  nature  and  extent  of  any 
changes  that  will  result. 

Another  area  of  dispute  over  the  "takings" 
question  has  developed  as  a  result  of  re- 
cently adopted  historic-site  preservation 
laws.  While  some  courts  have  Indicated  con- 
cern over  whether  aesthetic  preservation  Is 
as  Important  as  the  regulation  of  safety  and 
health,  other  courts  have  upheld  efforts  to 
prevent  activities  that  would  deface  or  de- 
stroy places  of  historic  or  cultural  signifi- 
cance 

Since  property  subject  to  historic-preserva- 
tion requirements  generally  still  has  some 
economically  reasonable  use,  preservationists 
argue  that  the  mere  fact  that  more  profit 
might  be  made  by  destroying  a  historic  struc- 
ture or  altering  a  site  does  not  necessarily 
justify  doing  this. 

Court  role  involved 

A  major  case  now  awaiting  decision  In  the 
New  York  County  Supreme  Court  tests  the 
relevance  of  this  rationale  as  applied  to 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  one  of  the  nation's 
classic  railroad  stations.  The  present  owner, 
who  prefers  to  use  the  space  for  a  59-story 
office  building,  has  challenged  New  York 
City's  Landmark  Preservation  Law.  Under 
this  law,  the  station  has  been  declared  a 
historic  landmark.  The  city  has  turned 
down  the  application  for  the  skyscraper. 
The  owner  Is  asking  $8  million  a  year  In  com- 
pensation. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  coun- 
try will  thus  be  greatly  affected  by  the  courts 
as  they  seek  to  determine  the  adjustments  In 
property  rights  required  in  the  general  public 
Interest.  In  a  recent  US.  Court  of  Appeals 
decision,  which  denied  a  developer's  com- 
plaint and  upheld  six-acre  minimum  lot 
zoning  In  Sanbornton,  N.H.,  Chief  Judge  Al- 
bert W.  Coffin  summarized  the  view  from  the 
bench: 

"This  court,  like  other  federal  and  state 
courts  throughout  the  country,  finds  Itself 
caught  up  in  the  environmental  revolution. 
Difficult  and  novel  legal  and  factual  ques- 
tions are  posed  which  require  the  resolution 
of  conflicting  economic,  environmental,  and 
human  values.  The  problem  Inherent  In 
quantifying  a  'way  of  life.'  the  beauty  of  an 
unspoiled  mountain,  may  never  be  solvable 
with  any  degree  of  certitude. 

"Thus  basic  value  Judgments  will  be  made 
by  legislatures  and  voters  which  courts  can 
review  In  most  Instances,  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  wisdom  of  these  decisions,  but  rather 
only  to  determine  whether  they  are  per- 
missible within  the  relevant  statutory  and 
constitutional  framework." 

Where  Do  We  Grow  From  Here? 
"stop   growth    here.    and  (it    will    pop   up 

THERE" 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington — Is  "no  growth"  a  realistic 
answer  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  land  and 
environmental  decay  that  threaten  many 
American  communities  today? 

Citizens  of  some  cities,  such  as  Boca  Raton, 
na.,  or  Boulder,  Colo.,  have  so  strong  an 
anti-growth  sentiment  that  they  are  trying 
to  close  their  gates.  Other  cities,  caught  up 
In  the  new  mood,  are  taking  such  steps  as 
enacting  zoning  restrictions,  denying  sewer 
permits,  or  imposing  building  moratoriums 
to  limit  growth  and  development. 

These  actions  appear  to  be  needed  and 
plausible,  especially  to  the  citizens  living 
within  a  threatened  area.  However,  a  new 
report  by  a  prestigious  citizen  group  points 
out  dangers  In  trying  to  stop  growth  on  a 
piecemeal,  clty-by-clty  basis. 

Nationwide.  It  must  be  recognized  that,  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  an  additional  54  mil- 
lion people  will  need  living  space.  "Stop 
growth  here,  and  It  will  pop  up  there;  slow 
It  down  over  there  and  It  will  speed  up  some- 
where el.se.  becatise  people  are  not  going  to 
go  away."  states  the  report  of  the  Task  Force 


on  Land  Use  and  Urban  Growth,  chaired  by 
Laurance  S.  Rockefeller. 

Migrations  expected  to  continue 
The  study,  commissioned  by  President 
Nixon's  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  notes  that  even  with 
zero  population  growth  the  rate  at  which 
would  not  actually  level  off  for  about  75 
years.  The  migrations  from  rural  to  lu-ban 
areas  and  from  Inner  city  to  outlying  sub- 
urban areas  are  expected  to  continue  for 
some  time. 

This  concentration  of  p>opulation  in  re- 
gional urban  constellations  will  result  in 
five-sixths  of  the  people  living  In  large 
urban  regions  by  the  year  2000.  Adding  to 
the  housing  demand  Is  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  both  young  and  old  living  apart  from 
their  families  During  the  1960's  while  total 
fKjpulation  Increased  about  11  percent,  the 
number  of  households  Increased  by  17  per- 
cent. Each  new  household  takes  up  living 
space  and  requires  services.  From  now  until 
1985,  over  27,000  new  households — as  many 
as  in  a  city  the  size  of  Rldgewood,  N.J. — 
win  be  established  each  week. 

Members  of  the  Rockefeller  task  force 
warned  that  while  limiting  growth  and  de- 
velopment may  be  Justifiable  In  order  to 
protect  the  physical  and  social  environment, 
restrictions  should  not  be  Imposed  purely  for 
excluslveness  or  economic  reasons.  Growth - 
limiting  measures  cannot  be  applied  Indis- 
criminately on  a  wide  scale  without  affecting 
the  aspirations  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
may  later  seek  to  exercise  their  rights  of 
mobility 

Options  available  for  dealing  with  growth 
problems  are  expanding  as  communities  seek 
their  own  solutions.  The  movement  Is  so 
new  that  It  Is  not  yet  clear  which  of  the 
plans  will  eventually  work  out.  and  which 
may  be  unfair  or  unduly  restrictive.  Some 
of  the  current  efforts,  however,  warrant  care- 
ful analysis. 

Take  Boca  Raton,  Fla..  for  Instance.  This 
community  of  41.000.  north  of  Miami,  com- 
posed mostly  of  mlddle-to-upper-lncome 
residents,  voted  last  November  to  establish 
a  ceiling  on  growth.  The  city  was  started  as 
a  wealthy  private  club.  It  had  only  7,000  res- 
idents in  1960.  But  by  1970  It  had  grown  to 
28.500.  With  new  oceanfront  condominiums 
attracting  retirees  from  the  North,  and  with 
an  expanding  Florida  Atlantic  University 
drawing  other  residents,  the  city  was  be- 
coming more  crowded  than  Its  residents  de- 
sired. Many  of  the  loudest  complalners  were 
the  newest  arrivals. 

Dwelling  units  liTnited 
At  the  polls  last  November,  Boca  Raton 
voted  a  "population  cap."  This  limits  to  40,- 
000  the  number  of  dwelling  units — both 
houses  and  multiple  dwellings  such  as  apart- 
ments and  condominiums — that  can  ever  be 
built.  With  an  average  of  2.5  people  per  unit, 
this  would  mean  an  ultimate  celling  of  100,- 
000.  After  that  total  Is  reached,  the  city 
could  deny  any  more  housing-construction 
permits. 

The  city  already  has  imposed  a  mora- 
torium on  new  building  permits  In  order 
to  prevent  a  rush  of  development  before  the 
new  controls  are  clamped  down.  Some  de- 
velopers with  building  permits,  and  home- 
owners desiring  to  sell,  will  Immediately 
benefit  from  the  Increase  of  demand  over 
supply.  But  the  law  will  impose  hardships 
on  land  owners  who  expected  to  develop  In 
the  future.  The  law  will  undoubtedly  be 
challenged  at  some  time  on  whether  this  ar- 
bitrary celling  Is  In  fact  exclusionary  and  goes 
beyond  the  constitutional  powers  of  a  mu- 
nicipality. 

Voters  In  Boulder.  Colo,  narrowly  de- 
feated a  maximum-population  limit  In  No- 
vember. 1971.  The  city.  22  miles  northwest 
of  Denver,  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  In 
anti-growth  sentiment,  however,  and  Ls  do- 
ing something  about  It.  A  recent  report  by 


the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
says  Boulder  Is  "probably  the  farthest  along 
of  any  city  In  the  country  when  It  comes  to 
a  public  consciousness  that  growth  can  be 
controlled  or  significantly  affected  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy.'" 

Green-belt  plan  adopted 
Boulder  adopted  one  of  the  nation's  first 
locally  financed  green-belt  programs  In  1967, 
voted  a  sales  tax  to  help  support  open-space 
purchase,  and  has  already  bought  or  optioned 
more  than  2,700  acres.  With  the  population 
Jumping  from  37,000  to  67,000  between  1960 
and  1970,  citizens  became  alarmed  with  the 
results  of  a  comprehensive  plan  that  pre- 
dicted the  population  of  the  city  and  nearby 
county  area  would  double  again  In  20  years. 
In  the  same  election,  when  the  voters 
turned  down  the  population  celling,  they 
adopted  a  55-foot  height  limit  on  downtown 
buildings  and  approved  a  resolution  direct- 
ing that  the  local  government  "take  Edl  steps 
necessary"  to  hold  the  rate  of  growth  In  the 
Boulder  valley  to  a  level  substantially  below 
that  of  the  1960's.  A  study  supported  partly 
by  the  federal  government  Is  seeking  to  de- 
termine the  physical,  social,  and  economic 
effects  of  different  growth  strategies.  And 
the  city  council  In  February.  1972,  voted  to 
discourage  new  primary  employment  centers 
from  locating  In  the  valley. 

Although  Boulder's  planning  may,  in  ef- 
fect, work  to  exclude  low-Income  residents, 
the  city  Is  the  only  one  In  the  Denver  area 
to  have  a  public-housing  program. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  communities 
across  the  nation  have  expressed  an  interest 
In  what  has  been  called  the  "Ramapo  plan," 
based  on  the  actions  of  Ramapo.  N.Y..  In 
prosperous  Rockland  County  about  35  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Ramapo.  which  had 
doubled  Its  population  from  1960  to  1970, 
adopted  a  time-controlled  zoning  ordinance 
In  1969  for  the  unincorporated  60  square 
miles  of  the  township. 

Discrimination  charged 
Land  for  new  housing  In  Ramapo  can  be 
developed  only  after  the  owner  receives  a 
"special  permit."  This  Is  granted  if  the  land 
is  located  In  an  area  served  by  a  minimum 
level  of  community  facilities.  These  facili- 
ties— sewerage,  drainage,  parks  and  recrea- 
tion aVeas.  roads,  and  flrehouses — are  sched- 
uled to  be  Installed  in  accordance  with  an 
18-year,  capital-improvement  program.  In 
order  to  build,  an  applicant  must  have  a 
minimum  number  of  points  (15)  based  on 
so  many  points  for  each  of  the  services.  He 
can  speed  up  the  schedule  only  by  installing 
enough  of  the  services  himself  to  gain  his 
required  number  of  points. 

This  "development  timing"  plan  was  taken 
to  court  by  a  developer  But  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  upheld  It  last  year.  Under 
the  new  ordinance,  the  building  rate  has 
been  cut  from  approximately  1.000  new  dwell- 
ing units  a  year  to  about  350  a  year. 

Critics  claim  that  the  development-timing 
regulations  work  to  exclude  minority  groups. 
The  town  had  banned  any  more  apartment 
building.  And,  It  is  claimed,  at  the  end  of 
the  18  years,  all  new  residential  building 
could  be  denied.  This  would  make  the  plan 
a  measure  for  establishing  a  maximum  popu- 
lation. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  throws  yet  another  light 
on  the  growth  issue.  The  city's  56.000  resi- 
dents live  within  half  of  the  town's  acreage 
The  other  half  Is  undeveloped  foothills.  At 
one  point,  the  city  had  been  planning  3.480 
dwelling  units  In  the  lower  foothills.  It  had 
extended  water  and  sewer  lines  to  the  area 
But  as  part  of  an  overall  development  study 
for  the  Palo  Alto  area,  a  startling  discovery 
was  made.  It  would  actually  be  cheaper  for 
the  city  to  buy  the  foothills  outright  than 
to  allow  them  to  be  devaloped. 

The  study  by  the  San  Francisco  planning 
firm  of  Livingston  Sc  fllaney  showed  that  the 
cost  of  schools,  roads,  police,  fire,  and  other 
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services  would  far  exceed  projected  tax  rev- 
enues. The  city  council  used  $4  million  from 
Its  budget  to  start  foothills  acquisition.  And 
to  prevent  development,  the  city  then  voted 
to  reduce  zoning  density  in  the  foothills  from 
one  unit  per  acre  to  one  unit  per  10  acres.  It 
also  voted  to  allow  a  variety  of  land  uses  such 
as  golf  courses,  educational  or  research  Insti- 
tutions, or  farms  that  were  consistent  with 
open-space  requirements. 

Conclusions  verified 

While  the  costs  versus  tax  revenue  esti- 
mates are  frequently  disputed,  other  students 
have  verified  the  Palo  Alto  conclusions.  It  Is 
rare  these  days  for  a  city  council  or  county 
board  of  supervisors  to  accept  without  ques- 
tioning a  developer's  argument  that  his  addi- 
tional new  homes  or  development  will  be  eco- 
nomically beneficial  to  an  area. 

In  1972,  the  Urban  Institute,  Washington, 
DC,  studied  800  residential  units  and  30  acres 
of  commercial  development  In  a  new  area  sur- 
rounding the  city  of  Charlottesville,  Va.  It 
found  that  county  expenditures  associated 
with  the  proposed  development  would  exceed 
county  revenues  by  $101,000  per  year.  And 
a  1970  Stanford  Law  School  study  of  a  690- 
acre  tract  In  the  city  of  Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif., 
showed  that  the  property  and  other  local 
taxes  would  fall  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  new 
schools,  fire  and  police  protection,  and  other 
services.  By  the  time  of  the  development's 
projected  completion  In  1982,  the  population 
of  Half  Moon  Bay  would  be  Increased  by  85 
percent.  The  net  loss  (over  tax  revenues)  to 
the  city  for  providing  services  would  come  to 
$400,000  a  year. 

Another  projection  has  been  provided  by 
Albert  Verl.  associate  director  of  the  Division 
of  Applied  Ecology  at  the  University  of  Mi- 
ami. Dr.  Veri  calculated  costs  for  replacing 
20  single-family  units  with  a  multiple-family 
apartment  complex  which  would  Increase  the 
population  to  270  families. 

The  270  families  would.  Dr.  Verl  calculates, 
generate  a  need  for  12  acres  of  public  land 
for  open  space  and  recreation,  three  acres  for 
service  Industry,  four  acres  for  retail  stores, 
11  more  classrooms,  400  more  cars,  120,000 
more  gallons  of  water  per  day,  and  for  dis- 
posal of  100.000  more  gallons  of  effluent  and 
wastes  per  day.  They  would  also  need  two 
more  firemen  plus  $8,100  per  year  more  equip- 
ment, 12  more  teachers  plus  $12,900  per  year 
for  facilities,  1,600  more  library  books,  and 
two  miles  more  of  Improved  streets.  An  addi- 
tional $39,000  would  be  required  each  year  for 
health  services.  $4,160  for  recreation,  and 
$69,000  for  other  services. 

Full  challenge  ahead 

While  courts  are  beginning  to  support 
communities  that  seek  to  limit  growth,  the 
full  dimensions  of  the  challenge  have  yet  to 
be  confronted.  No  city  or  town,  by  Itself,  can 
deal  with  what  Is  essentially  a  regional,  in- 
deed a  national,  problem. 

As  an  antlgrowth  measure,  the  small  town 
of  Sanbornton,  N.H.  (population  1.000), 
adopted  six-acre  minimum  zoning  for  the 
remote  sections  of  the  town.  This  new  zoning 
effectively  blocked  the  plans  of  a  developer 
who  expected  to  put  about  500  family  units 
on  his  510  acres,  mostly  "second  homes  "  for 
people  from  nearby  metropolitan  areas. 

In  the  resulting  lawsuit  by  the  developer. 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Albert  W.  Coffin 
upheld  the  zoning  as  being  reasonable  to  pro- 
tect the  general  welfare.  IJe  held  that  the 
town  could  consider  that  hundreds  of  new 
homes  would  have  an  irreversible  effect  on 
the  area's  ecological  balance.  They  would  de- 
stroy scenic  values,  decrease  open  space,  sig- 
nificantly change  the  rural  character  of  this 
small  town,  pose  substantial  financial  bur- 
dens for  services,  and  open  the  way  fcr  tides 
of  weekend  "visitors"  who  would  owi  second 
homes.  If  the  federal  government.  Judge 
Coffin  said,  can  require  environmental  con- 
cerns to  be  considered  In  Its  actions,  he  did 


not  see  why  Sanbornton  could  not  consider 
such  values  In  Its  zoning  ordinance. 

But  Judge  Coffin  warned  In  his  decision 
that  the  town  had  accomplished  Its  zoning 
In  a  most  crude  manner.  He  noted  that  no 
professional  or  scientific  study  was  made 
showing  why  six-acre  zoning  rather  than 
four,  or  eight,  is  the  right  way  to  protect  the 
values  cherished  by  the  town.  And,  although 
the  ordinance  may  be  a  legitimate  stopgap 
measure,  "Where  there  Is  natural  population 
growth.  It  has  to  go  somewhere,  unwelcome 
as  It  may  be,  and  In  that  case  we  do  not  think 
It  should  be  channeled  by  the  happenstance 
of  what  town  gets  Its  veto  In  first,"  said 
Judge  Coffin. 

The  Sanbornton  action  typifies  the  present 
dilemma — how  to  prevent  the  separate  ac- 
tions of  the  Individual  communities  from 
being  exclusionary  and,  at  the  same  time, 
protect  the  natural  values  and  maintain  a 
livable  environment.  Statewide  land-use 
controls  for  critical  areas  and  for  placement 
of  major  developments,  as  well  as  regional 
planning,  are  needed,  says  the  Rockefeller 
task-force  report. 


Where   the    (Court)    Action   Is — From 
Connecticut  to  California 
Great  Salt  Meadow, 

Stratford,  Conn. 

The  Rykar  Industrial  Corporation  seeks 
to  develop  an  industrial  facility  and  fill  the 
277  acres  it  has  owned  for  more  than  20 
years  In  Great  Salt  Meadow.  Local  zoning 
regulations  have  permitted  industrial  devel- 
opment in  the  area  since  1927.  Development 
would  benefit  the  area  with  new  jobs  and 
an  Increased  property  tax  base. 

The  Rykar  application  to  fill  the  marsh 
has  been  denied  by  the  Commissioner  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  under  recent  state 
legislation  to  protect  coastal  wetlands.  Ry- 
kar alleges  this  action  constitutes  a 
"taking."  It  wants  $77.7  million  compensa- 
tion from  the  state. 

The  commissioner  of  environmental  pro- 
tection says  the  Rykar  property  Is  part  of  a 
tidal  wetland  subject  to  flooding,  hurricanes, 
and  other  natural  disasters  and  that  dredg- 
ing would  destroy  shellfish  grounds.  At  local 
hearings,  residents  warned  of  dangers  to 
adjoining  Long  Beach,  if  dredging  Is  per- 
mitted. They  argued  that  the  meadow's  use 
as  a  wildlife  area  would  be  damaged  by 
development. 

The  case  now  Is  before  the  Superior  Court 
of  Hartford  County,  Conn. 

Fledr  du  Lac, 
Lake   Tahoe,  Calif. 

Owners  of  Fleur  du  Lac.  a  17-acre  site  on 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe,  seek  to 
build  60  second-home  condominium  units. 
The  land,  once  a  vacation  retreat  for  Henry 
J.  Kaiser,  Is  heavily  wooded.  It  has  12  or  13 
old  buildings  and  was  zoned  for  medium 
density.  The  developer's  plan  would  give 
maximum  protection  to  trees  and  other 
vegetation.  But  the  application  has  been 
denied  by  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency.  "The  developer  says  this  constitutes 
a  "taking"  and  asks  $4.5  million  in  compen- 
sation. The  case  Is  awaiting  trial. 

The  Tahoe  agency,  required  by  an  Inter- 
state compact  to  deal  with  development 
pressures,  has  lowered  the  allowable  den- 
sity for  Fleur  du  Lac  to  one  unit  per  acre. 
TTie  agency  made  engineering  studies  to 
determine  the  classification  of  the  land.  But 
It  also  made  Its  rulings  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ducing maximum  use  of  the  entire  Lake 
Tahoe  basin  to  preserve  the  ecology  of  the 
area. 

Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

In  August,  1967,  the  New  York  City  Land- 
marks Preservation  Commission  designated 
Grand  Central  Terminal  a  "landmark." 

Penn  Central  Railroad,  which  owns  the 
terminal,   and   UGP   Properties,    Inc.,   lessee 


of  the  air  rights  over  the  terminal,  plan  a 
59-story  structure  that  would  demolish  all 
but  the  main  concourse.  The  landmarks 
preservation  commission  has  turned  down 
the  plan.  Under  the  landmarks  ordinance, 
which  protects  only  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing, the  commission  Is  empowered  to  help  the 
owner  find  alternative  paying  uses  for  an 
uneconomic  landmark.  The  New  York  City 
Planning  Commission's  suggestion  of  alterna- 
tive sites  for  the  floor  area  that  could  be 
developed  at  Grand  Central  was  not  imple- 
mented. 

The  owner  and  lessee  alleged  a   "taking" 
and  are  asking  $8  million  a  year  In  damages. 
The  case,  already  tried.  Is  awaiting  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York  County. 
Palo  Alto  Foothills.  Calif. 

Much  of  the  7,500  acres  composing  the  foot- 
hills behind  Palo  Alto  Is  suitable  for  sub- 
division development.  Water  and  sewage  lines 
were  extended  to  the  area  after  it  was  an- 
nexed by  the  city.  The  owner  of  one  22-acre 
parcel  In  the  meadows  of  the  upper  foothills 
applied  for  subdivision  approval.  This  was 
denied.  He  claims  he  purchased  the  land  In 
1961  expecting  to  subdivide  and  that  new 
low-density  zoning  comprises  a  "taking."  He 
asks  $445,000  compensation  from  the  city. 

Palo  Alto,  on  the  basis  of  a  study  showing 
that  costs  for  services  would  substantially 
exceed  revenues  from  development  of  the 
foothills,  adopted  an  open  space  ordinance 
for  the  entire  area,  with  10-acre  minimum 
parcel  size.  The  ordinance  recognized  that 
open  space  Is  a  land  use  equal  In  Importance 
to  the  traditional  residential  and  commercial 
categories. 


TRUTH  ABOUT  RED  CHINA'S  RE- 
PRESSION TOLD  BY  YOUNG  MAN 
OF  STRONG  CONVICTIONS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  a 
young  man  who  has  strong  con\1ctions 
and  the  courage  to  act  upon  them.  His 
name  is  Wu  Shu- j  en,  and  he  is  a  former 
citizen  of  Communist  China.  Mr.  Wu, 
who  now  lives  in  Hong  Kong,  had  been 
groomed  by  the  Communists  to  move 
rapidly  up  into  the  top  cadres  of  the 
party.  An  outstanding  student  and  ath- 
lete, he  was  a  water  polo  champion  and 
a  fine  swimmer.  In  fact,  he  was  chosen 
as  one  of  the  bod>'guards  during  Mao 
Tse-tung's  famous  swim  across  the 
Yangtze  River. 

But  even  though  he  was  given  every 
advantage  in  a  Communist  society — he 
was  one  of  the  relatively  few  who  were 
given  a  college  education — the  nsion  of 
Mao  began  to  go  sour.  He  was  also  among 
the  elite  that  was  allowed  to  join  the 
ruling  Communist  Party,  and  he  became 
even  more  aware  of  the  constant  indoc- 
trination, the  constant  control,  and  the 
constant  repression  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
he  saw  his  own  father  die  after  being 
tortured  three  times. 

Ultimately.  Wu  Shu-jen  chose  freedom. 
His  water  polo  skills  paid  dividends  for 
his  liberty,  because  he  swam  through  the 
seas  all  the  way  to  Hong  Kong.  Moreover, 
he  had  an  old  man  strapped  on  his  back 
and  brought  him  to  freedom,  too. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  the  story  of  Wu 
Shu-jen  inspiring.  He  has  been  traveling 
around  the  country  in  recent  weeks  tell- 
ing Americans,  particularly  students, 
about  life  in  Communist  China  today  and 
the  real  possibilities  of  detente  with  a 
repressive  system  Everywhere  he  has 
gone  he  has  made  a  real  impact,  as  evi- 
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denced  in  the  many  interviews  published 
by  the  local  press  and  campus  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  selection  of  these  articles 
about  Wu  Shu-jen  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the   Lvnchburg    (Va.)    News,   May   5. 

19731 
Refugee's  Repoht  Exposes  Liberal  Lies  Aboitt 
Red  China 
Wu  Shu-Jen,  a  water  polo  champion  In 
Communist  China,  was  one  of  those  selected 
to  make  sure  that  Mao  Tse-tung  did  not 
drown  when  he  swam  the  Yangtze  River  In 
1966.  Mao  made  it  salely.  though  not  at  the 
speed  that  was  announced.  Three  years  later, 
Wu  took  another  long  swim — eight  hours  In 
treacherous  waters,  from  the  mainland  to 
Hong  Kong.  With  him  was  the  old  farmer  who 
had  helped  him  evade  Communist  police 
and  guided  him  to  the  sea. 

Wu  Shu-Jen  Is  one  of  the  60.000  mainland 
Chinese  who  successfully  take  the  long  swim 
to  freedom.  Many  more  drown  or  are  inter- 
cepted by  Red  Chinese  patrol  boats.  Every 
one  of  the  escapees  has  put  his  life  on  the 
line,  preferring  death  to  what  passes  for  ex- 
istence under  a  Communist  dictatorship.  Wu 
made  It.  and  today  he  is  an  engineer  in  Hong 
Kong.  He  is  in  the  tinlted  States,  speaking 
to  groups  around  the  country  of  his  experi- 
ence— a  tour  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for 
a  Free  China. 

He  sat  In  my  office — a  small,  slim  man  with 
a  quick  smile  and  no  bitterness  in  his  eyes. 
But  there  was  nothing  of  the  "inscrutable 
Oriental"  about  him.  His  speech  quickened 
and  his  expression  darkened  when  he  spoke 
about  what  the  Communists  had  done  to  hl.s 
father.  Wu  had  once  been  a  party  member; 
he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Wus  father  had  been  a  refugee  in  Hong 
Kong.  For  40  years  he  had  served  as  a  cus- 
toms officer  in  China,  leaving  when  the  Com- 
munists took  over.  But  In  1954,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  return  by  the  Comm.unists,  who 
solemnly  swore  that  he  would  be  able  to  live 
out  his  days  In  peace  in  China.  Two  years 
later,  all  of  his  property  was  confiscated. 

During  the  Cultural  Revolution,  In  1966. 
the  Communists  gave  Wu's  father,  a  man  of 
84.  the  peace  they  had  promised  him.  He 
was  dragged  before  three  "struggle  rallies" 
where  mobs  of  300  to  400  people  howled  at 
him.  accused  him  of  being  a  remnant  of  the 
Kuomintang.  the  Nationalist  Party  of  pre- 
Red  China,  and  systematically  beat  him.  He 
d;ed  soon  after. 

But  more  than  his  father's  brutal  end 
turned  Wu  against  the  Communist  regime. 
He  had  been  sent  to  the  famous  Tslng  Hua 
University  in  Peking  where  he  became  a 
mechanical  engineer.  This  put  him  In  a 
privileged  class.  But  as  a  water  polo  star,  he 
had  other  advantages.  He  was  paid  ten  times 
what  others  doing  his  kind  of  work  received, 
though  he  continued  to  qualify  as  an  "ama- 
teur"  In   International  competitions. 

During  the  years  of  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion, he  witnessed  the  persecution  of  Intel- 
lectuals, sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  Imag- 
inary Ideological  crimes.  He  saw  the  farm- 
ers, compelled  to  turn  over  70  per  cent  of 
their  crop  to  the  government,  living  In  pri- 
vation and  on  the  borderline  of  starvation. 
In  1968,  he  watched  the  liquidation  of  the 
Red  Guards. 

Wu's  first  attempt  to  escape  crot  him  no 
further  from  Cantoa  than  a  neighboring 
city  where  he  went  to  work  as  a  tractor 
repairman,  using  a  false  name.  When  hU 
Identity  was  dUcovered,  a  local  militia  com- 
mander helped  him  get  back  to  Canton  and 


a  high  official  covered  up  for  blm.  The  cor- 
ruption of  the  system  was  Instrumental  In 
the  success  of  his  second  attempt.  Scraping 
together  all  of  his  savings,  about  $100  ($43 
tr.S  ) ,  he  bought  a  pass  that  could  get  him 
to  the  border.  The  old  farmer  showed  him 
the  way,  cross  country  and  along  mountain 
trails,  in  exchange  for  Wu's  help  on  the 
long  swim. 

In  Hong  Kong,  Wu  was  able  to  elude 
police  authorities  for  two  years.  Then,  when 
the  British  stopped  forcibly  repatriating 
escapees,  he  turned  himself  in  and  was  Is- 
sued a  residence  permit.  Like  many  main- 
land escapees  he  chose  to  remain  in  Hong 
Kong  where  there  were  family  and  friends. 
A  free  man,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

Listening  to  Wu  Shu-Jen  tell  his  story,  I 
thought  of  the  glowing  accounts  by  Amer- 
ican correspondents  and  other  "Instant  ex- 
perts" of  life  in  the  mainland  paradise.  I 
remembered  what  their  counterparts  in  So- 
viet Russia  had  wTitten  of  Its  freedom,  pros- 
perity, and  tranquility — at  the  height  of 
the  Stalin  Terror,  when  millions  were  be- 
ing slaughtered  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try lived  in  cold  fear  of  the  midnight  knock 
at  the  door.  It's  the  triumph  of  propaganda, 
lived  and  relived 


I  From  the  Marlon  (Ind.)  Chronicle -Tribune, 

Apr.  26,  1973) 

United  St.\tes  M.\y  Help  Chinese  Tyrants 

( By  Paul  Scott ) 

Washington. — The  U.S.  will  be  helping  the 
Chinese  Communist  government  tighten  Its 
vice-like  grip  over  the  lives  of  some  700,000,- 
000  Chinese  If  the  Nixon  Administration  goes 
through  with  plans  to  furnish  large-scale 
credit  and  trade  to  the  Peking  regime.  This  Is 
the  timely  warning  from  Wu  Shu-Jen,  a  38- 
year-old  defector  from  Communist  China  and 
former  bodyguard  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  as  he  be- 
gins his  one-man  tour  of  main  street  America 
to  tell  the  story  of  what  Is  going  on  In  his 
homeland.  Unable  to  get  any  high  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration ofBclal  to  listen  to  his  plea.  Wu 
Shu-Jen  now  Is  directing  It  to  grass-roota 
America  In  hopes  the  man  on  the  street  can 
Influence  President  Nixon  to  change  his  pol- 
icy of  accommodating  Communist  China. 

The  former  Red  Guard  official  stresses  that 
the  Peking  regime  Is  counting  on  massive 
U.S.  help  to  suppress  serious  unrest  now  de- 
veloping on  the  mainland  from  delayed  ad- 
verse Impact  of  the  "cultural  revolution"  and 
shortages  of  food  and  other  goods. 

Based  on  his  first  hand  knowledge  and  from 
contacts  he  still  maintains  on  the  mainland. 
Wu  Shu-Jen  reports  that  dlsafifectlon  Is  grow- 
ing among  the  Chinese  people  and  especially 
among  the  youth  that  took  part  In  the  "cul- 
tural revolution"  as  red  guard  members. 

"There  have  been  many  Incidents  of  open 
and  armed  resistance,"  he  states.  "Unorga- 
nized Incidents  occur  frequently  and  include 
destruction  of  fuel  depots,  looting  of  grain 
storage  facilities,  and  other  attacks  on  local 
authorities." 

By  providing  Peking  with  easy  credit  and 
large  amounts  of  food  grains,  Wu  Shu-Jen 
contends,  the  U.S.  will  give  the  Mao  govern- 
ment "new  weapons"  to  suppress  the  Chinese 
people. 

The  former  Chinese  Communist  Party 
member,  who  swam  his  way  to  freedom  and 
now  resides  In  Hong  Kong,  points  out  that 
the  Mao  regime  Is  using  a  number  of  strin- 
gent measures  In  addition  to  the  public  se- 
curity system  to  control  the  huge  Chinese 
population.  These  measures  include  food  ra- 
tioning and  household  registration. 

As  Wu  Shu-Jen  tells  It: 

"Re'iidents  do  not  have  the  freedom  of 
moving  from  one  place  to  another;  nor  are 
they  allowed  the  freedom  of  travel.  For  In- 
stance. If  an  inhabitant  of  Fushan,  which  Is 


about  20  kilometers  from  Canton,  wishes  to 
visit  a  relative  in  Canton  and  stay  over- 
night there,  he  must  apply  for  a  'pass'  from 
the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  F^^shan  be- 
fore hand. 

"The  pass  would  specify  that  the  holder  of 
this  pass,  a  worker,  is  to  travel  to  Canton 
and  stay  overnight  at  the  house  of  his  rela- 
tive at  such  an  address.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  his  relative's  he  is  required  to  Immediately 
report  to  the  local  police  precinct.  If  he 
violates  the  law  In  any  way  while  staying 
there,  the  head  of  his  relative's  household 
would  be  held  fully  responsible.  Besides,  only 
persons  of  unquestionable  background  are 
allowed  to  travel  and  visit  relatives.  There 
is  absolutely  no  freedom  of  movement  for 
persons  and  households  on  the  black  list." 
This  list  includes  several  million  Chinese. 

"Food  Is  strictly  controlled.  Food  coupons 
are  Issued  on  the  basis  of  household  registra- 
tion. To  purchase  food,  one  must  have  cou- 
pons. Money  alone  will  not  be  sufficient. 
When  one  visits  relatives,  he  must  bring 
along  his  own  coupons.  Otherwise,  it  would 
be  Impossible  for  others  to  ask  him  to  stay 
for  lunch  or  dinner. 

"In  short,  the  Chinese  Communists,  by  re- 
sorting to  such  tactics  as  household  food 
control,  background  screening  and  close  i>er- 
sonal  surveillance,  have  Imposed  a  tight  con- 
trol over  the  mainland  populace  who  dare 
not  say  what  they  want  to  say  and  are  de- 
prived of  any  freedom  of  movement.  They 
are  watched  at  all  times.  Such  agony  can 
be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced It.  This  explains  why  so  many  peo- 
ple have  fled  the  mainland  to  freedom." 

All  communications  systems  are  tightly 
controlled  in  China  by  either  the  Communist 
Party  or  the  military.  Television  Is  uncom- 
mon. Receiving  sets  are  extremely  expensive 
and  cost  more  than  an  ordinary  skilled  worker 
can  earn  In  14  months.  Most  sets  are  found  in 
the  offices  and  homes  of  high-ranking  party 
cadres  and  military  oflHcers.  There  are  only 
three  TV  stations — Peking,  Shanghai  and 
Canton. 

The  Peking  government  Is  definitely  in  the 
heroin  business. 

While  serving  as  an  engineer  In  a  tractor 
factory  in  Loyang.  Wu  Shu-Jen  visited  two 
"communes,"  or  government  farms,  where 
hundreds  of  acres  of  popples  were  under  cul- 
tivation for  the  production  of  heroin.  The 
names  of  these  "communes"  are  Huatung 
and  Huashan. 

Wu  Shu-jen  has  furnished  officials  of  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Formosa  with  maps 
showing  the  location  of  a  laboratory  where 
the  popples  were  processed  Into  heroin  and 
packaged  for  shipment  overseas.  Much  of  the 
heroin  Is  shipped  through  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao  for  sale  by  Communist  agents  to  in- 
ternational dope  smugglers,  he  reports. 

Wu  Shu-Jen  has  offered  to  pln-polnt  the 
location  of  the  poppy  fields  and  the  heroin 
plant  on  maps  for  American  officials  so  they 
can  check  his  story  by  using  U.S.  satellites 
and  Infra-red  detection  devices.  So  far.  there 
has  been  no  takers  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. 

In  discussing  Communist  China's  aid  to 
Hanoi,  the  defector  reveals  that  In  1967  Chi- 
nese troops  were  sent  to  North  Vietnam, 
using  the  code  number  of  "third  detach- 
ment" as  their  unit  Identification  Their 
mission  was  to  give  logistical  support  and  aid 
Hanoi's  antiaircraft  defense. 

"I  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Chu,  who 
was  a  section  chief  of  the  Hainan  military 
district."  states  Wu  Shu-Jen. 

"He  told  me  once  that  Chinese  Communist 
anti-aircraft  units  In  North  Vietnam  Joined 
Soviet  guided  missile  troops  there." 

Wu  Shu-Jen's  estimate  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  Communist  troops  In  North 
Vietnam  totaled  at  least  an  army  corps,  or 
nearly  100,000  personnel. 
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Defector  Does  Not  See  Split 


(By  Paul  Scott) 
Washington. — Along  the  record  number  of 
tourists  gathering  In  this  city,  two  highly 
Important  Chinese  delegations  are  In  the 
nation's  capital  with  conflicting  missions  in- 
dicating the  signs  of  our  time.  Given  the  red- 
carpet  treatment  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion and  the  national  press  Is  a  group  of  10 
Chinese  Communist  diplomats  led  by  Han 
Hsu.  As  the  ofBclal  representatives  of  non- 
free  China,  they  came  to  open  Peking's  first 
mission  In  Washington  and  to  sell  the  new 
"smiling  face"  diplomacy  of  the  Mao  Tse- 
tung  government.  Arriving  at  the  same  time 
but  completely  lost  In  the  crowd  was  the  one 
man  delegation  of  Wu  Shu-Jen,  a  38-year-old 
Chinese  Communist  defector  and  former  Mao 
bodyguard.  In  a  strange  Ironic  twist  of  fate, 
Wu  Shu-Jen  is  here  working  for  a  free  Cblna. 
Although  a  Communist  Party  member  for 
10  years  before  swimming  to  freedom  and  a 
former  member  of  Mao's  Red  Guard  Wu  Shu- 
jen  now  Is  exposing  the  other  face  behind 
Peking's  new  "smiling  face"  diplomamcy. 

As  part  of  the  new  world  of  the  Klsslnger- 
Nlxon  diplomacy,  Han  Hsu's  Communist  del- 
egation Is  meeting  no  roadblocks  In  telling 
Peking's  cover  story  here  In  America.  Their 
smiling  faces  are  being  transmitted  by  TV 
into  every  home  In  the  nation.  The  group's 
arrival  made  every  dally  newspaper  in  the 
country.  Their  ready  made  forum  comes  from 
the  new  status  given  Peking  by  President 
Nixon. 

On  the  other  hand  Wu  Shu-Jen  is  like  a 
voice  crying  In  the  wilderness.  In  many  ways 
comparable  to  Paul  Revere,  Wu  Shu-Jen 
now  Is  touring  the  country  warning  Ameri- 
cans of  the  threat  to  their  security  from  the 
new  "red  coat"  invasion.  His  plea  is  being 
officially  Ignored  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion. 

This  iron  curtain  of  silence  comes  despite 
the  fact  that  he  has  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  Interesting  first-hand  stories  of  in- 
side operations  of  the  Mao  regime  to  come 
out  of  Communist  China  In  recent  years.  Like 
the  masses  of  tourists,  with  more  money  to 
spend  than  ever  here,  no  official  seems  in- 
terested In  what  might  adversely  affect  their 
lives  tomorrow. 

A  graduate  of  Tslng  Hua  University  with 
honors,  Wu  Shu-Jen  was  an  engineer  in 
an  arsenal  In  Hanan  province  and  in  tractor 
factories  in  Loyang  and  Canton.  A  member 
of  Red  China's  water  polo  team,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  Mao's  bodyguards  during  his 
famed  first  (1966)  swim  across  the  Yangtze 
River. 

As  one  of  the  elite  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers, Wu  Shu-Jen  was  privy  to  Informa- 
tion of  Mao's  regime  that  not  even  our 
Central  intelligence  Agency  with  its  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  other  vast  resources  had 
been  able  to  uncover. 

A  graphic  Illustration  of  his  valuable  In- 
formation is  his  eye-witness  report  of  how 
the  Mao  regime  Is  stockpiling  large  amounts 
of  grain  despite  wlthspread  shortages  and  ra- 
tioning on  the  mainland. 

The  reserves  now  consist  of  several  million 
tons  of  wheat,  corn  and  rice  and  are  stored 
In  alr-condltloned  warehouses  In  strategic 
underground  areas  of  China.  The  gradual 
buUd-up  of  this  huge  emergency  supply  has 
been  under  way  since  1966  when  Premier 
Chou  En-lal  got  Mao  to  order  the  stockpiling. 
The  grain  is  to  be  used  In  case  food  produc- 
tion is  disrupted  by  either  war  or  civil  strife 
when  Mao  dies. 

These  massive  reserves  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  military  and  Communist  Party 
leadership  close  to  Premier  Chou  En-lal, 
described  by  Wu  Shu-Jen  Is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  crudest  Communist  leaders 
In  the  world. 

Wu  Shu-Jen's  message  Is:  The  U.S.  by 
furnishing  U.S.  food  grains  to  Communist 
China,  helps  the  Chou  En-lal  faction  in 
Peking  consolidate  Its  control  over  the  people 
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and  to  build  up  the  country's  strategic  food 
reserve  for  war.  In  effect,  he  says,  whoever 
controls  the  food  in  China  controls  the  most 
powerful  weapon  In  China. 

American  grain  shipments  now  are  being 
used  by  Peking  to  replace  some  of  the  older 
reserve  supplies  which  are  being  distributed 
to  the  Army  for  its  use,  according  to  Wu 
Shu-Jen.  U.S.  grain  also  Is  being  used  to 
replace  that  looted  by  local  residents.  For 
Instance,  at  Hoyuan  on  the  East  River  in 
Kwangtung  province,  2,000  peasants  looted 
a  reserve  granary  when  faced  with  serious 
food  shortages. 

It  is  Wu  Shu-Jen's  view  that  Chou  En-lal 
is  using  the  new  "smiling  diplomacy"  to 
obtain  large  credits  and  trade  from  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  consolidate  the  power 
position  of  his  group  before  Mao  dies. 

After  Mao  Is  gone,  Wu  Shu-Jen  believes 
the  question  of  leadership  In  Communist 
China  will  become  a  serious  problem.  He 
sees  a  bloody  power  struggle  that  could  en- 
gulf most  of  China  In  a  clvU  war  with  Rus- 
sia's possible  intervention.  It  Is  his  opinion 
that  a  collective  leadership,  probably  friendly 
to  Moscow  and  headed  by  Chou  En-lal,  will 
emerge. 

Although  there  Is  a  policy  conflict  between 
the  present  Communist  Chinese  leadership 
and  Moscow,  Wu  Shu-Jen  stressed  that  they 
are  the  common  goal  of  world  revolution  and 
the  eventual  take  over  of  the  U.S.  "What  they 
are  fighting  over  Is  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  camp,"  states  Wu  Shu-Jen. 

Wu  Shu-Jen  notes  that  a  consolidation  of 
power  In  China  by  Premier  Chou  En-lal 
following  Mao's  death  could  lead  to  a  new 
Peking-Moscow  alliance  against  the  U.S.  He 
urges  Nixon  Administration  ofBclals  to  con- 
sider this  explosive  factor  before  agreeing  to 
use  U.S.  trade  and  credit  to  build  up  the 
economies  of  Communist  China  or  Russia. 

Wu  Shu-Jen's  report  on  Peking's  Involve- 
ment In  North  Vietnam  and  the  heroin 
death  trade  wUl  be  dealt  with  In  the  next 
column. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer, 

May  13,  1973] 
Red  China's  Pdgitive  Recalls  Mao's  Swim 
(By  Robert  Dolgan) 
Wu  Shu-Jen  fled  his  native  China  In  1969 
because    he    feared    for    his    life.    The    Red 
Guards,    Mao   Tse-ttmg's   youthful   radicals, 
had  kUled  his  aristocratic  father  during  the 
cultural  revolution  of  1966  and  Wu  thought 
they  might  have  the  same  plans  for  him. 
So  one  night  Wu  dived   Into  the  waters 
of  the  Deep  Bay  In  the  South   China  Sea 
and  began  swimming.  Eight  hours  later,  at 
4  In  the  morning,  he  arrived  In  Hong  Kong, 
much   wetter  and   much   happier. 

Wu  is  still  living  there,  earning  1,800 
Hong  Kong  dollars  a  month  as  a  mechan- 
ical engineer  for  a  British  firm.  He  Is  taking 
three  months  off  from  his  Job  to  tour  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
for  a  Free  China,  which  Is  based  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Wu  Is  visiting  most  of  the  major  U.S. 
cities,  telling  of  China's  troubles  under 
Mao.  He  spoke  at  Oberlln  College  Friday 
night. 

Wu  wasn't  always  antagonistic  toward 
Mao.  At  one  time,  he  served  as  a  body- 
guard for  the  Chinese  strong  man.  This 
was  during  Mao's  famous  swim  through 
the  Yangtze  River   In   1956. 

Wu  was  picked  for  the  honor  because 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Chinese  water 
polo  team.  He  and  17  other  swimmers  on 
the  squad,  along  with  four  vessels,  es- 
corted Mao  as  he  dog-paddled  about  three 
miles. 

"It  was  a  strong  current,"  said  Wu 
through  an  Interpreter.  "It  practically  car- 
ried him  downstream.  He  was  about  60 
years  old  at  the  time.  ...  He  looked 
strong  for  his  age." 


After  graduating  from  Tslng  Hua  Uni- 
versity, "China's  MIT,"  Wu  married, 
fathered  a  son  and  Joined  the  Communist 
party.  But  he  soon  grew  disenchanted  with 
the  austerity  of  Communist  life.  After  all, 
he  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  owned 
seven  houses  before  the  Communists  con- 
fiscated them. 

"We  were  In  the  factory  from  8  In  the 
morning  until  9  at  night,"  Wu  said.  "And 
everything  was  rationed.  Each  person  was 
allowed  to  buy  25  pounds  of  rice  a  month, 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  pork  and  flsh,  a 
half  pound  of  sugar  and  four  ounces  of 
soap. 

"We  didn't  have  cars,  television  sets  or 
toilet  facilities.  We  had  to  use  outhouses." 

Wu  even  contended  that  the  Chinese 
moral  revolution  is  overrated.  The  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  Peking  last  year  caine 
back  saying  that  prostitution  was  a  thing 
of  the  past  In  China.  Wu  snickers  at  this. 
"The  girls  are  In  every  big  city,"  he  said. 
The  pretty  ones  get  $8  a  night  and  the 
others  get  $5.  It  Is  against  the  law  for 
them  to  walk  around  In  public  and  the 
penalties  are  very  stiff.  But  anybody  wltfi 
money  would   know  where   to  get   them." 

[Prom   the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

May  10,  1973] 

Predicts  Revolt  in  China  After  Death  or 

Mao 

•When  Mao  Tse-tung  dies  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple will  rise  against  their  Communist  rulers, 
a  refugee  from  China  has  predicted. 

This  Is  the  opinion  of  Wu  Shu-Jen.  a  for- 
mer member  of  China's  water  polo  team  who 
fled  by  swimming  five  miles  to  Hong  Kong 
In  1969.  Wu,  now  a  mechanical  engineer  in 
the  British  Crown  Colony,  spoke  at  a  press 
conference  yesterday  at  the  Press  Club  of 
Metropolitan  St.  Louis.  He  Is  on  a  speaking 
tour  of  the  United  States  sponsored  nation- 
ally by  the  Committee  for  a  Free  China  and 
locally  by  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 
Wu  spoke  at  Washington  University  last 
night  and  St.  Louis  University  today. 

Wu  said  that  while  Mao  lives  he  baa  com- 
plete control  over  every  segment  of  Chinese 
society. 

Wu,  asked  about  changes  In  China  since 
the  visit  there  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  last  year,  said  that  he  considered  the 
Nixon  visit  part  of  Mao's  plans.  Wu  said  he 
viewed  the  rivalry  between  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  real  struggle  between  the 
two  nations  for  world  leadership. 

Wu  said  he  had  admired  Mao  but  gradu- 
ally became  disillusioned.  For  a  number  of 
reasons.  Including  the  death  of  his  father 
at  the  hands  of  the  Communist  regime,  he 
decided  to  leave  the  country. 

Wu,  38  years  old,  said  he  expected  to  re- 
join his  wife,  a  son  10,  and  his  mother  in 
China  In  the  foreseeable  future  "because  the 
Chinese  people  no  longer  wish  to  be  ruled  by 
the  Communists." 


[From  the  E>allas  (Tex.)   Times  Herald, 
May  1,  1973] 

Visitor  Sees  Threat  to  Cbina  Rmxss 
(By  Larry  Grove) 

Refugees  by  the  thousands  are  swimming 
to  freedom  from  mainland  China  and  60 
million  former  Red  Guards  committed  to  the 
hinterlands  pose  a  real  threat  to  Communist 
rule. 

That  opinion  was  expressed  In  Dallas  by 
Wu  Shu-Jen,  a  former  Red  Guard  who  swam 
to  freedom  himself. 

Wu,  following  an  address  for  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  Free  China  at  the  University  of 
Dallas,  said  he  firmly  believes  freedom  can 
return  to  the  Chinese  mainland  under  cer- 
tain conditions: 

"First  there  would  have  to  be  an  Invasion 
from  the  outside;  or  an  Internal  uprising; 
or  Mao's  death  which  certainly  will  bring 
a  fierce  power  struggle  and  a  chaotic  sltua- 
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tlon  among  the  disenchanted  in  China,"  said 
the  civil  engineer  who  once  helped  engineer 
the  manufacture  of  tanks  and  tractors  on 
the  mainland. 

At  38,  Wu  Shu-Jen's  body  still  is  muscular 
and  well  conditioned,  befitting  a  man  who 
once  was  a  favorably  treated  athlete  on 
Communist  China's  swlnmilng  and  water 
polo  team. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Chairman  Mao  Tse- 
tung  made  his  highly  publicized  swim  across 
the  Yangtse  River,  Shu-Jen  was  swimming 
alongside — Just  in  case  the  chairman  should 
run  into  trouble  as  he  floated  with  the  swift 
current. 

"My  only  feeling  then,"  said  the  civil  en- 
gineer In  Dallas  on  a  speaking  tour,  "was  one 
of  admiration.  I  was  conditioned." 

That  was  1956.  Shu-Jen  was  "on  top  of 
the  world":  an  engineering  graduate  of  Tsing 
Hua  University,  chosen  to  represent  main- 
land China  on  the  water  i>olo  tour  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary. 
"We  never  were  allowed  to  be  alone  on  oiir 
tours;  never  were  given  any  local  currency. 
Ouards  wera  with  us  always  to  discourage 
defection,"  he  said. 

But,  at  the  time,  Wu  probably  wouldn't 
have  defected  anyway. 

Even  before  that,  in  1955,  he  played  the 
role  of  a  happy  and  smiling  student  when 
Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee  of  Great 
Britain  visited  Red  China  in  1955. 

"We  would  be  issued  cameras  and  tran- 
sistor radios  to  give  us  an  air  of  affluence 
and  well-being,"  he  said  through  a  trans- 
lator. "When  the  "moving  show'  was  over," 
be  added,  "we  gave  the  transistor  radios  and 
cameras  back." 

He  smiles  and  recalls  the  same  procedure 
was  used  before  and  since — and  STirely  during 
the  Nixon  visit.  "There  Is  a  course  In  schools 
on  setting  up  'moving  stages'  and  performing 
for  foreign  visitors,"  he  explained. 

His  father  wsis  a  long-time  customs  official 
who  retired  to  Hong  Kong.  In  1954,  his  father 
was  persuaded  to  return  to  Communist 
China  to  serve  the  i>eople  as  a  consultant. 
His  property  was  confiscated  in  1956,  but  the 
worst  came  In  1966.  When  his  father  was  84, 
Wu  related.  Red  Guards  broke  into  his  room. 
He  was  accused  of  being  a  member  of 
Chiang's  party. 

In  front  of  some  SOO  people,  be  was  tor- 
tured. He  died  later  from  the  ordeal. 

Immediately  afterward,  diirlng  a  series  of 
purges  taking  more  and  more  of  his  friends, 
Wu  began  to  fear  for  his  own  life.  With  $100, 
he  bribed  a  local  public  security  officer  and 
got  a  travel  permit  that  got  him  20  kilo- 
meters from  a  seashore. 

"I  knew  an  old  farmer  and  bargained  with 
him.  We  would  go  together,  by  the  cover  of 
night,  to  the  seashore.  I  would  take  him  on 
a  swim  to  freedom  and  pay  him  $3,000  Hong 
Kong  ( $600  American) . 

"We  eluded  guards  and  got  into  the  water, 
an  air-pillow  strapped  to  the  farmer  and 
bound  to  me  with  a  nylon  cord.  We  used  the 
lights  of  the  police  station  In  Kowloon  as  a 
marker  and  made  the  five-mile  swim  In  Just 
under  eight  hours  .  .  ." 

Prom  the  Dallas   (Tex.)    Morning  News. 

Apr.  30,  1973) 

Daily  Party  Control  Told 

(By  Doug  Domeler) 

Wu  Shu-Jen  Joined  the  Communist  party 
when  he  was  a  college  student  In  Peking  in 
1958. 

"I  was  never  free  of  party  control."  he  re- 
called here  Sunday. 

At  Friday  night  meetings,  the  party  wanted 
reports  on  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  "all 
those  around  me,"  Wu  said  In  an  interview. 

Unflattering  statements  about  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tung  led  to  10-year  Jail  sentences, 
provided  the  accused  could  prove  an  other- 
wise solid  party  record,  he  said. 

"Every  day  every  person  Is  required  to  take 
part    In    three    hours    of    political    studies 
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(stressing  Mao's  teachings) ,  usually  after 
work,"  said  Wu,  a  38-year-old  engineer  who 
swam  to  freedom  in  1969. 

During  the  Cultural  Revolution  In  1967.  he 
Joined  a  Red  Guard  faction  in  Canton,  fight- 
ing rival  Red  Guards  and  even  regular  army 
troops. 

Fearing  retaliation,  he  bribed  a  local  cadre 
Into  issuing  him  a  travel  permit.  At  the 
border  town  of  Pao  Am,  opposite  Hong  Kong, 
he  began  his  8-hour  swim  to  the  British 
colony,  where  he  now  lives. 

"The  great  majority  of  people  in  China 
have  not  benefited"  by  Communist  control, 
Wu  said  at  the  Statler  HUton  Hotel. 

Using  emphatic  gestures  and  expressions, 
Wu  told  of  dally  life  In  a  Chinese  city:  Food 
Is  rationed  by  stamps,  with  the  government 
distributing  25  pounds  of  grain  to  each  per- 
son monthly,  plus  half  a  pound  each  of  sugar 
and  oil,  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  each  of 
pork  and  fish. 

"There  is  no  private  ownership  (In  hous- 
ing) and  each  person  is  given  six  square 
meters  (roughly  six  square  yards)  of  living 
quarters."  Wu  said. 

"When  I  left,  the  average  monthly  salary 
was  $20  In  American  dollars. 

Once  a  member  of  China's  water  polo 
team,  Wu  was  chosen  a  "bodyguard"  when 
Mao  made  his  1956  swim  across  the  Yangtze 
River  "I  was  swimming  about  four  yards  to 
his  left,"  he  recalled. 

The  "best  opportunity"  for  revolution 
against  the  Communist  regime  will  be  after 
Mao's  death,  Wu  said. 

He  predicted  a  severe  power  struggle  and 
pointed  out  that  Premier  Chou  En-lal,  seem- 
ingly a  logical  successor,  does  not  have  the 
support  of  the  Chinese  mUltary, 

Wu  described  as  a  possible  "time  bomb" 
the  60  mUllon  young  people  he  said  have 
been  sent  to  work  on  farms  In  remote  prov- 
inces. Farm  life  "is  even  worse"  than  city 
life,  he  said. 

"The  final  goal  of  Communism  is  to  'lib- 
erate' the  whole  world,"  Wu  said. 

Wu  speaks  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Piano,  at  3  pjn.  at  Texas  Christian 
University  In  Fort  Worth,  and  at  8  p.m.  at 
the  University  of  Dallas. 

His  speaking  tour  In  the  United  States  Is 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  for  a  Free 
China,  based  In  Washington,  D.C. 


[Prom  the  University  of  Nebraska  School  of 
Journalism,  Apr.  25,  1973] 

Chinese  :  Commttnist  Goal  Is  LiaxaATioN 
(By  Carolyn  Beyer) 

President  Nixon's  visit  to  mainland  China 
left  people  there  with  "a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment." according  to  a  former  Red 
Guard  and  member  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party. 

Wu  Shu-Jen,  who  escaped  mainland  China 
In  1969,  said  In  an  Interview  Tuesday 
that  the  people  of  Communist  China  once 
believed  that  the  United  States  might  re- 
lieve them  of  the  miseries  of  everyday  life 
by  ridding  them  of  the  Communist  regime. 

"When  Nixon  visited  mainland  China,  the 
Communist  government  told  the  people  that 
their  government  was  so  strong  and  power- 
ful the  chieftain  of  the  United  States  had 
come  with  the  white  flag  of  surrender,"  Wu 
said. 

"The  Communist  regime  has  always  been 
an ti -American."  he  said.  "This  Is  because 
th?  democracy  of  the  United  States  hurts 
their  tyrannical  rule.  The  people  began  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  could  save 
them,  because  the  regime  feared  It.  Now 
hope  has  died." 

Wu  said  that  the  long-range  goal  of  the 
Communist  government  In  China  was  to 
liberate  the  world. 

•Liberate'  In  quotes,"  he  said.  "Their  goal 
is  to  communlze  the  world,  and  I  don't 
believe  the  Improvement  of  United  States 
and  Red  China's  diplomatic  relations  will 
affect  these  long-range  goals." 


"One  of  the  main  reasons  for  making 
friends  is  that  Peking  fears  Soviet  aggres- 
sion from  behind,"  he  said.  "The  friendli- 
ness of  the  United  States  helped  the  Com- 
munist regime  look  more  powerful.  It  also 
diverted  the  people's  attention  from  do- 
mestic problems  to  diplomatic  affairs." 

Wu  said  he  keeps  in  contact  with  the  main- 
land by  talking  to  other  escapees  who  swim 
to  Hong  Kong.  He  said  that  about  80.000  at- 
tempts were  made  last  year.  Of  the  80,000 
one-fourth  succeded.  ' 

"Many  people  hoped  for  nuclear  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China,"  Wu 
said.  "Even  if  the  mainland  were  destroyed 
It  would  be  preferable  to  a  life  of  misery' 
The  people  are  willing  to  die  to  put  the 
regime  out  of  power." 

He  said  the  long  lines  of  people  at  the 
Hong  Kong  poet  offices  sending  parcels  of 
clothing  and  money  to  their  relatives  In 
mainland  China  was  proof  of  the  bad  con- 
ditions. 

"The  misery  In  mainland  China  has  helped 
start  a  new  business  In  Hong  Kong,'-  he 
said.  "For  a  fee,  businesses  will  send'  par- 
cels to  mainland  China  so  people  do  not 
have  to  wait  in  long  lines  at  the  post  office  " 

Wu  Is  in  the  United  States  on  a  national 
speaking  tour  sponsored  by  The  Committee 
For  A  Free  China.  He  is  staying  at  the  home 
of  Terrell  R.  Cannon,  state  chairman  of 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  3141  Pralrlev 
Rd. 

[From  the  Irving  (Tex.)  Dally  News, 
May  3.  1973 1 

POBMKB    COMMTJNIST    VaLTJIS    PbBEDOM 

(By  Olnny  Wells) 

"You  know  the  value  of  freedom  only  when 
you  do  not  have  It." 

Quoting  the  ancient  proverb  in  Irving  Sat- 
urday evening  with  Wu  Shu-Jen  who 
showed  his  appreciation  of  freedom  by 
swimming  eight  hours  In  the  dark  carrying 
an  elderly  man  on  his  back. 

The  38-year-old  Wu  swam  to  freedom  In 
1969.  He  was  a  member  of  Communist 
China's  national  water  polo  team  and  was 
chosen  one  of  Mao  Tse-Tung's  "bodyguards" 
during  Mao's  famed  1966  swim  across  the 
Yangtze  River. 

An  engineering  graduate  of  Ta  Tslng 
Hua  University,  Wu  U  In  the  United  States 
on  a  two-month  tour  of  college  campuses  to 
talk  about  the  situation  In  Red  China. 

In  Irving  on  Saturday,  he  was  guest  of  Dr 
and  Mrs.  Tony  Kubek  of  2800  Mather  Circle. 
Dr.  Kubek  lectures  each  year  In  the  univer- 
sity at  Taiwan.  Interpreting  for  the  former 
Communist  was  Chung-Kal  Liu,  editor  with 
the  Chinese  Information  Service  in  New 
York. 

According  to  Wu,  women's  lib  has  "ar- 
rived" In  Red  China  because  'all  women  are 
liberated'  to  do  all  the  hard  physical  labor 
that  only  men  do  In  this  country.  All  uni- 
versity students.  Including  women,  must  do 
manual  labor  in  the  fields  and  rural  areas  for 
two  weeks  every  semester. 

"In  Red  China,  women  receive  maternity 
leave  up  to  40  days.  If  a  woman  Is  a  Commu- 
nist party  official,  she  gets  56  days;  the  ordi- 
nary worker  gets  only  40.  Abortion  is  legal, 
free  and  encouraged  on  mainland  China." 

Wu's  father  was  a  high  official  In  the  Chi- 
nese customs  office.  Accused  by  the  Red 
Guards  of  being  a  member  of  the  KMT 
(Kuomlntang)  party,  his  father  was  tor- 
tured and  killed  at  the  age  of  84  and  the 
family  was  blacklisted  as  a  counter  revolu- 
tionary family.  Because  Wu's  wife  was  a  loyal 
Communist,  she  was  forced  to  divorce  him. 

Wu  reported  that  newspapers  In  Red 
China  carried  only  brief  reports  of  the  Nixon 
visit.  In  party  meetings,  the  Communist  of- 
ficials explained  why  the  leader  of  their 
number  one  enemy  was  coming  to  visit  their 
country.  Their  explanation — 'China  Is  so 
strong  that  the  chieftain  of  the  number  one 
enemy  is  coming  to  us  with  a  white  flag  In 
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his  hand  to  surrender.'  Nixon's  visit  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  a  maJorUy  of  the 
people  on  the  Chinese  mainland  who  had 
high  hopes  that  the  U.S.  might  be  their  sav- 
ior. They  realized  that  the  U.S.  was  the  only 
country  in  the  world  str o:iV  nough  to  defeat 
the  Chinese  Communist  government. 

"Most  people  In  China  arv'  dlssatlsfled  and 
If  given  a  chance,  would  taKe  steps  to  over- 
throw the  Corrununls*  In  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution a  few  yearj  ".^o.  many  did  get  a 
chance  to  express  their  anger  and  resent- 
ment. From  1966-19 '8  there  was  a  big  up- 
heaval and  a  lot  of  violence.  The  power 
struggle  between  Mao  and  his  enemies  gave 
the  people  a  chance  to  rise  up. 

"Each  yeir  60  million  young  people, 
women  Included,  are  sent  to  remote  prov- 
inces to  work  and  they  have  no  choice.  As 
far  as  colle2,e  Is  concerned,  there  Is  no  dis- 
crimination. It  depends  totally  on  political 
background  which  Is  carefully  screened.  The 
open  entrance  system  has  been  abolished. 
There  are  three  categories  of  colleges" — 
class  one  Is  for  science  and  engineering;  class 
two  Is  for  medicine,  agriculture  and  physi- 
cal education;  class  three  is  for  literature, 
history,  politics,  finance  and  economics. 
Even  history  has  been  rewritten.  All  mon- 
archs  are  'bad.'  Ben  Franklin  was  not  a  good 
scientist  because  he  served  the  ruling  class. 
"Even  rcmance  is  a  subject  of  Interest  to  the 
Communists.  If  you  are  a  party  member, 
your  future  spouse  must  be  approved  by 
party  authorities.  They  do  not  try  to  con- 
trol the  love  affairs  of  the  non-party  mem- 
bers. 

"Girls  and  boys  tend  to  look  alike.  All  wear 
the  blue  or  gray  Mao  tunic,  long  baggy 
shapeless  trousers  and  checked  Jacket  of  the 
same  material.  Girls  are  not  allowed  to  wear 
lipstick  or  colorful  dresses.  Sometimes  In  the 
summer  In  big  cities,  some  women  wear  col- 
orful dresses  but  never  in  rural  areas  or  In 
the  winter. 

"Over  2  million  women  are  party  members 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  become  one.  Only  17 
million  or  2  per  cent  are  Communist  party 
members — the  minority  rule. 

"A  couple  wanting  to  be  married  go  to 
the  government  and  apply  for  a  permit.  Then 
they  buy  candies.  That  is  the  only  ceremony. 
In  rural  villages,  sometimes  they  observe  the 
old  Chinese  custom  of  inviting  guests  to  a 
feast.  If  divorce  Is  Initiated  by  women.  It  Is 
easy  to  obtain  but  harder  for  a  man  to  get 
approval. 

"It  has  never  been  a  policy  at  the  govern- 
ment to  break  up  families  but  Communist 
policies  succeed  In  doing  it  because  men  and 
women  are  put  in  separate  communes.  A  man 
may  not  see  his  wife  for  a  week.  In  one  fam- 
ily, the  six  members  had  to  live  In  six  dif- 
ferent places.  The  women  have  to  work  be- 
cause a  man  does  not  make  enough  to  sup- 
port his  family. 

"Average  family  Income  Is  $42  ta  Red  Chi- 
nese currency.  That's  the  equivalent  of  $20 
U.S.  a  month.  For  one  person.  Income  Is  25 
Red  Chinese  dollars  or,  in  U.S.  money,  $11  a 
month." 

After  the  Communists  killed  his  father, 
Wu  lived  through  a  number  of  bloody  purges. 
"I  saw  friends  and  relatives  killed  and  real- 
ized that  I  might  be  the  victim  of  the  next 
purge.  In  every  purge,  a  per  cent  of  the  gov- 
ernment officials,  party  members  and  in- 
tellectuals are  purged.  After  living  through 
20  such  political  movements,  I  decided  to  es- 
cape. 

"Every  block  has  Its  informers  and  there 
is  a  file  on  every  person  on  the  mainland. 
Every  Friday  night  you  have  to  attend  a 
meeting  where  reports  are  made  on  and  by 
neighbors.  In  addition,  secret  rep>orts  are 
constantly  being  made  on   individuals. 

"Most  Chinese  know  one  thing.  No  place 
could  be  worse!  That's  why  they  try  to  es- 
cape In  every  direction.  Some  to  Thailand, 
Russia,  Burma,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam. 


'"I  gave  $100  in  Red  Chinese  money  to  bribe 
officials  for  a  travel  permit  to  the  seaside.  It 
was  150  kilometers,  100  miles,  from  my  vil- 
lage. Hiding  through  the  day.  I  went  by 
train,  bike  and  walked.  After  getting  lost. 
I  found  an  old  man  who  said  he  would  guide 
me  If  I  would  carry  him  to  safety  on  my 
back  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  swim. 

""At  the  seaside  there  were  spotlights, 
guards  and  police  dogs  all  over.  Only  four 
out  of  10  succeed  In  escaping.  Many  are 
swept  out  to  sea  or  captured  and  killed.  It 
took  me  eight  hours  to  swim  five  miles 
through  Deep  Bay.  part  of  the  South  China 
sea.  Currents  are  strong  and  many  are 
drowaied. 

""Here  in  the  United  States  you  take  free- 
dom for  granted.  In  China,  food  Is  rationed; 
the.-e  are  no  overweight  Chinese.  The  average 
person  gets  24  pounds  of  food  a  month.  In 
rural  areas,  only  16  pounds  each  month 
which  Includes  "^  pound  of  oil,  'i  pound  of 
pork,  'j  pound  of  sugar,  l'^  pound  of  fish. 
If  you  have  a  garden,  70  per  cent  goes  to 
the  government.  Very  few  people  can  get 
beef.  Oxen  are  used  for  plowing  and  only 
eaten  when  they  die  of  old  age.  Chicken  and 
eggs  can  only  be  bought  on  the  black  market 
and  that  is  very  expensive. 

"There  is  no  drug  problem  In  Red  China. 
Drugs  are  being  grown  and  shipped  abroad 
by  the  Communist  government.  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  popples  planted  on  commune 
farms  and  navy  gunboats  carrying  drugs 
produced  In  laboratories  run  by  the  Com- 
munists. That  Is  a  big  source  of  Income 
for  them." 

[From  the  University  of  Washington  Dally. 

May  22.  1973) 
Speaker  GrvES  Different  View  of  Mainland 
China 
(By  James  KJeldsen) 
The    Peking   atmosphere    had    become   so 
unfavorable  to  Mao  Tse  Tung  before  the  out- 
break of  the  cultural  revolution  in  1966  that 
Mao  had  to  move  to  his  stronghold  In  Shang- 
hai, said  Wu  Shu-Jen,  a  former  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  member. 

Wu  spoke  before  a  crowd  of  about  50 
people  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  HUB  au- 
ditorium through  an  interpreter  who  trans- 
lated his  speech  into  English.  He  was  here 
on  behalf  of  the  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom. He  said  that  the  People's  Commune, 
set  up  by  Mao  In  1958,  had  destroyed  the 
economy  of  the  China  mainland  by  not  al- 
lowing the  farmers  to  own  anything,  "not 
even  a  chicken,"  and  by  forcing  them  to 
produce  steel  In  backyard  furnaces. 

The  result,  he  said,  was  a  complete  lack 
of  incentive  since  no  one  was  willing  to 
work.  The  People's  Commune  has  now  been 
revised  to  Include  three  levels  of  owner- 
ship, whereby  a  "team"  of  farmers  is  allowed 
to  keep  part  of  their  own  harvest  as  Incen- 
tive, he  said. 

Wu  said  the  Chinese  rural  economy  has 
not  recovered  since  then.  The  backyard  fur- 
naces required  fuel  und  many  trees  were  cut 
down,  he  said,  the  result  of  which  can  be 
seen  today  in  poor  irrigation  and  a  lack 
of  food  production. 

After  Mao  moved  to  Shang-hal  In  1966, 
Wu  said,  he  made  use  of  his  loyal  bosses 
there  to  create  public  opinion  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  cultural  revolution.  Mao  went 
after  the  "cultural  field"  because  that  was 
where  the  reactionaries  were,  he  said.  The 
cultural  revolution  developed  into  an  all-out 
power  struggle  and  expanded  into  other  gov- 
ernment departments. 

Wu  left  China  after  he  had  become  a 
Communist  Party  member,  he  said,  and  after 
the  Red  Guard  had  tortured  his  84-year-old 
father  and  black-listed  his  family.  He  said 
his  father  had  been  suspected  of  belonging 
to  Chiang  Kai-Shek's  Nationalist  Party,  al- 
though he  had  never  actually  been  asso- 
ciated with  It.  Wu  said  he  swam  across  the 


sea  to  Hong  Kong  where  he  now  lives  and 
works. 

The  most  serious  danger  to  mainland 
China,  Wu  said,  are  the  groups  of  young 
persons  sent  to  work  In  the  outlying  prov- 
inces. Tliey  are  forced  to  quit  school,  he 
said,  and  settle  permanently  in  those  places. 
He  described  them  as  the  ""most  disenchanted 
of  the  Chinese  people."  He  said  there  were 
about  60  million  of  them  altogether. 

Among  the  problems  mainland  China  is  ex- 
periencing, Wu  said,  are  lack  of  food  produc- 
tion, a  total  ignorance  of  light  industry  and 
an  unwillingness  of  local  military  command- 
ers to  obey  orders  from  the  central  com- 
mand. He  said  the  People's  Commune  has 
destroyed  the  farmers'  incentive  to  work, 
that  the  Communist  Party  favored  produc- 
tion of  heavy  industry  so  they  could  sup- 
port "world  revolution,"  and  local  officials 
were  often  corrupt. 

Wu  was  one  of  Mao's  17  bodyguards  In  1956 
when  he  made  his  celebrated  first  swim 
across  the  Yangtze  River.  He  described  Mao 
as  an  "easy-going,  chubby  fat  guy  who  didn't 
need  a  bodyguard,  since  he  would  have  no 
trouble  floating." 

He  began  his  speech  saying,  "It  is  my  great 
fortune  to  have  escaped  China  to  come  to 
this  great  land  of  freedom."  He  ended  by 
saying  he  didn't  know  much  about  Chiang 
Kai-Shek's  Nationalist  Party  policies,  but 
that  he  would  give  his  support  to  any  gov- 
ernment which  was  antl-communlst. 


RECLAMATION  OF  SURFACE-MINED 
AREAS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  earlier  this 
month  conducted  a  national  conference 
on  a  resource  Issue  that  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  within  the  Congress 
and  across  the  land. 

The  conference  dealt  with  reclamation 
of  surface-mined  areas  and  the  conver- 
sion of  them  into  new  park  and  outdoor 
recreation  sites.  Quite  appropriately,  the 
conference  was  originated  by  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  imder  the 
leadership  of  its  very  able  Director. 
James  Watt.  In  order  to  assure  the  wid- 
est possible  involvement  of  interested 
groups,  Mr.  Watt  brought  into  the  con- 
ference other  Federal  agencies  and.  more 
Importantly,  the  mining  and  conserva- 
tion segments  of  the  private  sector. 

The  list  of  conference  sponsors  Is  im- 
pressive: The  American  Fisheries  Society, 
American  Forestry  Association.  National 
Association  of  Conservation  Districts, 
National  Coal  Association.  National  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Association.  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America,  and  The  Wildlife 
Society. 

Representatives  of  these  organizations 
and  the  nearly  200  conference  partici- 
pants devoted  many  hours  to  preparation 
and  the  actual  work  of  the  conference 
this  week. 

I  want  to  commend  them  not  only  for 
their  interest  but  for  their  commitment 
to  improving  the  environment.  And  by 
starting  now  to  develop  the  processes 
whereby  we  can  institute  planning  and 
procedures  Into  the  current  mining  of 
many  areas,  we  can  lessen  the  need  for 
massive  reclamation  efforts  when  the 
mining  function  is  terminated. 

Conferences  such  as  the  one  sponsored 
by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  will 
go  far  toward  meeting  this  objective. 

The  conference  high  point  was  the  first 
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major  public  appearance  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  since 
he  returned  to  the  Capitol  from  a  series 
of  radiation  treatments  in  California. 
The  Secretary's  remarks  to  the  confer- 
ence exhibited  a  deep  sensitivity  to  the 
often  conflicting  problems  of  develop- 
ment and  conservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  Secretary  Mor- 
ton's remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of    Secretary  op  the  I^^rERIOR 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 

Co-sponsors  of  this  conference,  participants 
aU,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  press, 
Its  a  real  thrill  for  me  to  be  here  In  the 
closing  hour  of  this  conference  to  participate 
in  what  I  think  is  the  most  noble  cause  you 
can  possibly  get  Into— that  la.  the  whole 
question  of  reshaping,  remaking,  the  environ- 
ment. We  are  not  Just  executors  of  the  estate 
of  the  generation  that  immediately  preceded 
us.  We  are  not  writing  the  will  for  the  assets 
and  the  disposition  of  assets  that  we  will 
leave  for  the  next  generation.  We  are  de- 
lighted at  the  new  sense  of  awareness  that 
has  started  in  this  country.  This  has  to  pre- 
cede the  development  of  technology,  it  has 
to  precede  the  actions  which  we  take  Jointly 
as  individuals,  the  private  sector,  local  gov- 
ernment, national  government,  and  all  In- 
terested people  who  come  together.  It  must 
result  in  something  happening  on  the  ground. 

We  are  delighted  to  know  that  this  aware- 
ness Is  beginning  to  exist  across  the  land. 
I  can  see  it  in  the  mall.  I  can  see  it  In  the 
faces  of  those  people  with  whom  I  talk  as  I 
go  about  the  country,  I  can  see  it  In  expres- 
sions of  people  In  meetings  who  are  dedicated 
In  getting  something  either  preserved,  re- 
claimed, restored,  or  set  aside.  There  is  a 
feeling,  and  we  must  stay  with  It,  like  the 
skilled  and  trained  surfboarder  who  must 
get  on  his  wave  and  stay  with  it.  Otherwise 
we  wUl  tiunble  In  the  surf,  the  wave  wUI 
go  on  behind  us  or  in  front  of  us.  and  we  will 
not  have — we  wont  have  any  of  the  pro- 
fessional Input  that  we  are  capable  of  making 
during  our  time. 

The  first  experience  that  I  had  In  this 
proposition  that  we  are  In  here  today  oc- 
curred a  good  many  years  ago,  and  I  wont 
tell  you  how  long!  But  I  was  able  to  climb  a 
fence  that  none  of  my  colleagues  could  climb. 
I  could  get  a  grip  on  the  top  bar;  nobody 
else  could  do  It.  And  I  climbed  over  the  fence 
into  a  privately  operated  quarry  pool  In 
Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  and  used  to 
swim  at  night  without  paying  the  25  cent  ad- 
mission fee  to  that  pool  without  benefit  of 
lifeguard  .  .  .  and  usually  anything  else.  This 
was  a  limestone  quarry,  typical  of  the 
thousands  that  exist  across  this  land,  some 
of  them  no  longer  being  quarried.  Im  amazed 
all  the  time  how  many  of  them  seem  to  hold 
water,  good  clear  water. 

That  pool  was  an  example  of  entrepre- 
neurlsm  taking  a  depleted  resource  and  com- 
ing up  with  a  new  use.  I  dont  know  whether 
the  man  is  still  In  business.  I  dont  know  If 
the  quarry  is  still  full  of  water  and  is  used  for 
swimming.  I  have  a  notion  that  by  now 
someone  probably  has  shut  it  down.  But  I 
don't  know  that,  can't  prove  that,  and  wont 
attempt  to. 

I  think  that  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
sponsored  this  Conference  and  that  so  many 
people  came  to  it  Is  a  good  sign  of  the  kind 
of  pressure  that  Is  being  put  on  all  of  us 
I  asked  Jim  Watt  of  BOR  at  the  beginning 
of  this  conference  how  many  people  he  was 
going  to  have;  he  said  about  a  hundred  He 
ends  up  having  180.  The  work  I  think  that 
we  have  to  do  In  developing  a  total  land  use 
plan  has  been  well  articulated.  weU  laid 
out.  You  know  the  hlstorj-  of  land  use  legis- 
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latlon.  We  have  gone  forward  with  It  to  the 
Congress  each  of  the  four  years  that  preceded 
this  Administration's  second  term  and  we 
have  gone  forward  with  It  again.  It  looks  as 
though  after  ever>body  has  taken  a  shot  at 
It.  That's  the  way  legislation  Is  usually  born, 
we're  going  to  have  some  good  land  use  legis- 
lation which  wlU  Institutionalize  the  States 
and  local  governments  to  take  on  their  re- 
sponsibility and  provide  a  bridge  or  a  con- 
nection between  the  Federal  responsibility 
and  the  local  input.  And  this,  I  think,  will  be 
sort  of  the  wrapping  around  the  whole  thing, 
the  machinery  through  which  we  will  ap- 
proach development  of  secondary  or  recycled 
uses  for  mined  land.  The  same  will  apply, 
Just  as  Importantly  to  recycled  uses  for  other 
land  which  has  expired  as  far  as  Its  use  in 
the  arst  instance  was  concerned. 

Before  I  talk  about  the  excitement  of  rec- 
reation involving  reclamation,  let  me  say 
that  this  also  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
study  other  uses  of  mined  land.  Reforesta- 
tion, which  I  think  is  Just  as  Important.  Fu- 
ture indxistrial  areas,  future  housing  areas, 
and  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Dwlght  Rettle  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  Society  and  I  were  talking  at 
lunch  and  he  said  that  an  interesting  thing 
about  Peking  is  that  the  central  park  there  is 
a  thousand  years  old.  WeU,  this  is  Interest- 
ing. I  think  there  are  at  least  two  Important 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  from  which  we 
can  learn:  One  is  their  Infinite  patience,  and 
the  other,  the  way  they  project  themselves 
into  the  future.  They  look  beyond  their  own 
physical  lives  on  earth.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing we've  got  to  start  doing  a  little  more. 
We  are  not  looking  far  enough  into  the  fu- 
ture to  guarantee  that  what  we  leave  will 
be  better  than  what  we  found.  I  don't  think 
It's  fun  to  live,  unless  we  live  under  that 
ethic  and  under  those  circumstances.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion now,  along  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
along  with  the  United  SUtes  Forest  Service, 
and  other  agencies  of  the  government  have 
begun  to  put  together  a  program  that  will 
develop  the  technology,  taking  Its  full  moti- 
vation from  awareness  of  the  environmental 
ethic  that  exists.  We  hope  we  can  proceed 
Into  the  action  phases  through  better  land 
use  plans  and  better  land  use  organizations 
and  better  land  use  planning.  The  fact  that 
we  are  attempting  this  ought  to  breed  a 
sense  of  excitement  across  the  country. 

Here  we  are,  beginning  to  do  these  things. 
Sure,  a  lot  of  Pennsylvania,  a  lot  of  my  native 
Kentucky,  a  lot  of  West  Virginia,  a  lot  of 
other  States  In  the  Union — In  fact,  almost 
all — have  got  some  mining  blight  which 
they're  not  proud  of.  But  the  interesting 
thing  about  it  is  that  now  we  aren't  taking 
the  attitude  that  It's  hopeless,  that  we've  got 
to  stop  all  mineral  extraction  from  the  land. 
We  don't  say  that  we  can  have  no  more 
cement  because  we  are  not  going  to  permit 
any  more  sand  and  gravel  or  that  we  can 
have  no  more  heat  because  we  are  not  going 
to  permit  any  more  coal  to  be  extracted  from 
the  land.  I  think  we've  passed  through  that. 
That  was  sort  of  a  fog  on  our  thinking 
horizon  and  we've  come  through  it. 

Now  what  we're  saying  is  that  we've  got  to 
achieve  a  balance:  that  the  challenge  of 
mining  has  got  to  be  equalled  bv  the  chal- 
lenge of  reclamation. 

I'm  sure  that  the  coal  miners  here,  Carl 
Bagge  of  the  National  Coal  Association  and 
the  Peabody  Coal  Company  people,  feel  Just 
as  strongly  as  I  do  that  they've  got  plenty 
of  time  during  the  course  of  a  mining  ven- 
ture to  think  in  terms  of  what  the  final  end 
use  of  that  land  is  going  to  be.  There's  no 
reason  why  we  can't  determine,  with  our 
modern  technology — certainly  after  a  strip 
mine  area  location  has  been  opened  up — how 
long  It  Is  going  to  last  at  such  and  such  a 
rate  of  production.  Then  we  can  say  to  our- 
selves with  reasonable  confidence:  I  think 
that  this  mine  is  going  to  burn  out  or  this 


mine  is  going  to  be  completely  depleted  in 
the  year  of  nineteen  hundred  X,  If,  for  ex- 
ample,  it  U  1986,  why  not  about  1980  begin 
setting  the  wheels  In  motion  with  the  land 
planners  and  with  the  envlronmentaUata  and 
with  all  of  the  people  that  should  be  con- 
cerned In  this  second  use  for  that  land.  I 
think  we  can  do  that;  it  Is  something  we 
have  never  done  before. 

Dr.  Elburt  P.  Osborn  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  In  a  recent  memorandum  to  me,  talked 
about  the  total  cost  of  this  kind  of  reclama- 
tion In  terms  of  the  value  of  the  resource 
Itself.  I'm  not  going  to  put  him  on  the  hook 
because  the  cost  varies,  varies  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another.  But  it  averages  out  at  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  or  fifteen 
or  twenty  cents  for  $10  a  ton  value.  Now  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  lies  within  the  eco- 
nomic parameters  within  which  we  can  deaL 
It's  with  this  kind  of  attitude  that  I  think 
that  we  should  proceed.  If  we  don't  do  It, 
we're  going  to  be  In  real  rough  shape,  there's 
no  question  about  It.  If  we  do  It,  we're  going 
to  develop  a  sense  of  excitement  and  a  sense 
of  involvement  among  the  many  participants, 
the  users.  This  wUl  be  true  whether  they  be, 
in  the  case  of  reclaimed  land  for  recreation^ 
the  enjoyer  of  the  land  or  the  facility  itself:' 
or  In  the  case  of  land  that's  been  reforested, 
the  generation  that  wUl  be  able  to  harvest 
that  land  on  a  sustained  yield  basis  which 
wUl  be  able  to  add  that  to  the  gross  national 
product.  So  there's  where  we  are. 

I  believe  that  Peabody  Coal  Company's  do- 
nation of  the  thousand  acres  of  surface  mined 
coal  land  at  Columbia.  Missouri,  to  be  con- 
verted Into  a  State  Park  is  stUl  another  ex- 
ample of  what  spirited  vision  Industry  and 
creative  government  can  produce.  I  want  to 
congratulate  them  for  thU.  I  think  It's  the 
way  to  go.  And  If  I  stUl  were  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I'd  probably  point 
out  that  It  probably  didn't  hurt  them  tax- 
wise  a  bit!  With  the  assistance  of  a  matching 
grant  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  we  are  putting  government  and  Indus- 
try together  Into  this  $102,000  project.  Tliink 
of  it!  We  are  going  to  create  in  central  Mis- 
souri a  park  opportunity  on  land  that  would 
otherwise  perhaps  have  been  an  eyesore  or 
been  something  that  wouldn't  have  been  of 
very  much  value  to  very  many  people. 

There  are  an  awful  lot  of  dimensions  to 
this  kind  of  a  project.  This  effort  cost  the 
Federal  Oovernment  very,  very  little,  when 
you  consider  our  basic  standards  for  spend- 
ing. BOR  has  funded  $21/2  mUUon  for  this 
work  of  reclaiming  surface  mined  land  for 
recreation  In  these  areas  that  have  been 
selected  across  the  land.  The  payoff  for  that 
is  spectacular.  You  can't  even  warm  up  a 
space  rocket  for  $2>/2  million.  It  costs  you 
more  than  that  to  put  the  punk  under  It  to 
light  It  off! 

I  feel  that  the  right  kind  of  economic  In- 
centives should  be  buUt  Into  the  whole  prop- 
osition of  restoration  and  reclamation  of  our 
mined  land.  I  wasn't  factitious  when  I  said 
that  there  should  be  a  tax  benefit  for  the  con- 
tribution that  Peabody  has  made.  There 
should  be. 

I'm  really  excited  about  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  which  is  essentially  a  de- 
velopmental or  mining  organization,  has  gone 
Into  the  research  effort  to  try  and  come  up 
with  new  technology,  ways  and  means,  of 
finding  the  end  or  searching  for  a  new  use 
that  these  properties  should  be  put  to  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.  They're  doing  a  good 
job.  I  think  they  have  about  $2,800,000  In 
their  current  budget  for  this.  I  hope  that  as 
we  go  downstream  and  the  research  proves 
effective,  we  could  add  to  that.  I  think  we 
can. 

r  believe  that  the  abandonment  of  land, 
just  abandoning  it  after  It  has  been  used, 
and  of  some  of  our  historic  old  buildings.  Is 
a  sin;  a  sin  we  should  no  longer  live  with. 
Land  Is  too  precious  In  the  inventory  of  our 
heritage  to  let  that  happen    If  we  tend  to 
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abandon  things,  the  next  generation  that 
comes  along  and  sees  that  we  didn't  care 
enough  to  reclaim  or  restore  or  reorient  will 
ask  what's  In  it  for  them.  They'll  say  "Why 
should  we  do  It — this  Is  part  of  civilisation  t 
This  is  the  exhaust  pipe  of  the  civilized  com- 
bustion operation  or  system,  and  we've  Just 
got  to  expect  it."  Other  nations  of  the  world 
that  have  had  to  live  on  a  plot  of  ground, 
relatively  small  compared  to  ours,  have  found 
that  they  can't  live  In  this  atmosphere  of 
abandonment — in  this  atmosphere  of  Jxiat 
letting  a  piece  of  land  or  a  fine  old  btilldlng 
go.  Either  preserve  It,  reclaim  It.  or  tear  It 
down. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  those  simply  as 
housekeeping  details  that  our  civilization 
must  have  if  It  is  to  survive,  particularly  as 
we  go  forward  Into  a  more  programed  finite 
situation.  Even  though  there's  only  2300 
years  of  coal  remaining  under  one  set  of  cal- 
culations, there's  nothing  finite  about  our 
basic  fossil  fuel  or  mineral  resources  In  the 
ground.  We  are  now  Importing  minerals  that 
we  didn't  import  for  a  long  time.  Look  at 
the  amount  of  Iron  ore  we  are  bringing  in 
from  other  countries.  Look  at  the  amount  of 
hard  rock  minerals  and  specialized  minerals 
that  we  are  bringing  In  from  other  countries. 
Unless  we  develop  a  domestic  base,  we  are 
going  to  be  in  deep  trouble. 

I'm  excited  that  we  have  not  Just  pro- 
vided recreation  In  the  reclamation  of  these 
areas,  and  that  we  have  put  together  these 
teams  with  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion in  the  center  as  a  catal3rst.  and  with 
private  Industry  and  local  government  as 
part  of  the  team.  We  arent  doing  It  just  so 
somebody  can  go  out  and  have  a  picnic  with 
French  bread  and  wine  and  a  pretty  girl 
In  the  park.  We  are  leading  the  way  to  a  new 
ethic,  a  new  kind  of  architecture.  An  archi- 
tectural ethic  that  says,  and  this  Is  what 
we  must  do,  this :  We  no  longer  can  abandon, 
we  no  long  can  let  the  exhaust  of  our  civil- 
ization lie  unattended  across  the  land.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  meld  the  works  of 
man  and  the  works  of  God  and  nature  In  a 
whole  new  reconstructive  way.  And  when 
we  do  that,  we  develop  a  sense  of  excitement, 
of  being  a  part  of  this  whole  thing  which 
Is  wonderful.  Perhaps  if  we  can  become  part 
of  the  creation  of  new  beauty  and  restora- 
tion we  win  abandon  some  of  our  other 
activities  In  the  area  of  crime.  In  the  area 
of  self-abandonment  that  we  are  seeing  In 
the  Inner  cities.  We  are  Increasing  the 
amount  of  habitat  for  those  elements  m  the 
whole  natural  ecology  which  will  not  sur- 
vive If  man  does  not  lend  a  helping  hand 
such  as  migratory  water  fowl,  the  Indigenous 
species  on  the  land.  They  are  part  of  us, 
they  are  part  of  us  psychologically,  they  are 
part  of  our  heritage  on  this  planet.  We  can- 
not abandon  them.  If  we  will  get  excited 
about  this  proposition,  which  we  can  do 
within  the  foreseeable  future,  think  of  the 
pace  we  will  set  for  the  next  generation. 

This  has  been  a  good  conference.  The 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Is  doing  one 
good  job.  Jim  Watt,  you  particularly  have 
given  it  a  kind  of  leadership  that  I  am 
proud  of.  You  have  provided  wonderful 
leadership  and  I  think  that  the  fact  that 
everybody  Is  here,  Jim,  doing  this,  the  fact 
that  we  are  putting  together  a  new  ethic  on 
the  land,  will  give  the  Congress  a  sense  of 
confidence.  It  will  give  the  whole  country 
a  sense  of  confidence  in  what  we're  doing. 
The  fact  that  you  are  involving  everybody 
is  great,  I  understand  that  everybody  here 
has  spoken  and  everybody  I'm  sure  has 
spoken  more  wisely  than  I  have.  But  I  am 
excited  about  this  proposition.  We  are  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  ethic  In  the  environ- 
ment; I  hope  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  ethic  In  the  consumption  and  develop- 
ment of  energy.  I  believe  that  when  we  roll 
by  the  milestone  the  people  who  are  then 
In  these  Jobs  and  are  In  these  seats  and 
before    this    podium    will    say,    Well,    you 


know,  back  In  the  decade  of  the  70'8,  they 
got  on  the  ball  and  began  to  do  something, 
and  we  are  all  thankful.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


DOE  VERSUS  McMillan 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  U.S  Supreme  Court  handed  down  Its 
decision  in  Doe  against  McMillan  (No. 
71-6356).  All  Members  of  Congress 
should  give  the  opinions  In  this  case  their 
closest  attention. 

The  syllabus  describes  the  action  of  the 
Court,  as  follows: 

Doe  et  al.  Vehsds  McMillan  et  al. 

CEBTIORAHI  to   the  XJ.S.  COURT   OF  APPEALS   FOR 
THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    CIBCUrT 

No.  71-6356.  Argued  December  13,  1972 — 
Decided  May  29,  1973. 

Petitioners,  parents  of  District  of  Columbia 
(D.C.)  school  chUdren,  brought  this  action 
seeking  damages  and  declaratory  and  Injunc- 
tive relief  for  Invasion  of  privacy  that  they 
claimed  resulted  from  the  dissemination  of  a 
congressional  report  on  the  D.C.  school  sys- 
tem that  Included  Identification  of  students 
In  derogatory  contexts.  The  named  defend- 
ants Included  members  of  a  House  com- 
mittee. Committee  employees,  a  Committee 
Investigator,  and  a  consultant;  the  Public 
Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments; and  officials  and  employees  connected 
with  the  school  system.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed  the  District  Court's  dismissal  of  the 
complaint  on  the  grounds  that  the  first  two 
categories  of  defendants  were  Immune  by 
reason  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  and 
that  the  D.C.  officials  and  the  legislative  em- 
ployees were  protected  by  the  official  Im- 
munity doctrine  recognized  In  Ban  v.  Matteo, 
360U.S.  564.  HeW.- 

1.  The  congressional  committee  members, 
members  of  their  staff,  the  consultant,  and 
the  Investigator  are  absolutely  Immune  un- 
der the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  Insofar  as 
they  engaged  In  the  legislative  acts  of  com- 
piling the  report,  referring  It  to  the  House, 
or  voting  for  its  publication.  Pp.  4-7. 

2.  The  Clause  does  not  afford  absolute  Im- 
munity from  private  suit  to  persons  who, 
with  authorization  from  Congress,  perform 
the  function,  which  Is  not  part  of  the  legis- 
lative process,  of  publicly  distributing  ma- 
terials that  allegedly  Infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  Individuals.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  there- 
fore, erred  In  holding  that  respondents  who 
(except  for  the  Committee  members  and 
personnel)  were  charged  with  such  public 
distribution  were  protected  by  the  Clause 
Pp.  7-10. 

3.  The  Public  Printer  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  are  protected  by  the 
doctrine  of  official  Immunity  enunciated  In 
Barr  v.  Matteo,  supra,  for  publishing  and 
distributing  the  report  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  served  legitimate  legislative  func- 
tions In  doing  so.  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
erred  In  holding  that  their  immunity  ex- 
tended beyond  that  limit.  Pp.  10-17. 

U.S.  App.  D.C. ,  459  F.  2d  1304, 

reversed    In    part,    affirmed    In    part,    and 
remanded. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Cong'-essional  Oper- 
ations, has  the  duty  of  identifying  Court 
proceedings  of  vital  interest  to  the  Con- 
gress as  an  institution  and  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  such 
proceedings. 

Our  committee,  in  discharging  this 
duty,  has  published  and  distributed  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  time  to 
time  a  discu£.vion  and  compilation  of 
Court  decisions  of  vital  interest  to  the 


Congress.  Six  of  those  reports  were  pub- 
lished as  committee  prints  in  the  92d 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  committee  commenced 
an  inquiry  into  tlie  constitutional  im- 
munity of  legislatoio  and  recently  pub- 
lished the  text  of  preliminary  hearings 
on  this  subject  held  by  the  committee 
March  21.  27,  and  28.  1973,  which  are 
available  in  the  committee  offices,  1628 
Longworth  Building.  We  plan  to  con- 
tinue our  inquirj'  into  this  subject. 

Today's  decision  can  have  profound 
effect  on  the  operations  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  a  subject  to  which  everj-  Senator 
and  every  Representative  should  give  his 
immediate  and  continuing  attention.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  with  the  con- 
curring and  dissenting  opinions  speak  for 
themselves.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  text 
of  the  opinions  in  the  case  of  Doe  against 
McMillan  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DoE  Versus  McMillan 
Supreme  Coiirt  of  the  United  States;  No.  71- 
6356,  John  Doe  et  al.,  Petitioners,  v.  John 
L.  McMlUan  et  al.;  On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  [May  29, 
1973) 

Mr.  Justice  White  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

This  case  concerns  the  scope  of  congres- 
sional immunity  under  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  Art. 
I,  {6,  cl.  1,  as  well  as  the  reach  of  official 
Immunity  In  the  legislative  context.  See  Barr 
V.  Matteo,  360  U.S.  564  (1959);  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove,  341  U.S.  367  (1951). 

By  resolution  adopted  February  5,  1969,  H. 
Res.  No.  76,  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  115  Cong. 
Rec.  2784,  the  House  of  Representatives  au- 
thorized the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  subcommittee  "to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of 
.  .  .  the  organization,  management,  operation 
and  administration"  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  of  any  Independent  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  government  operatmg 
solely  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
committee  was  given  subpoena  power  and 
was  directed  to  "report  to  the  House  as  soon 
as  practicable  .  .  .  the  results  of  its  mvestiga- 
tlon  and  study  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  It  deems  advisable."  On 
December  8,  1970,  a  Special  Select  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  a  report,  H.R.  Rep.  No.  91-1681,  91at 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1970),  represented  to  be  a 
summary  of  the  Subcommittee's  investiga- 
tion and  hearings  devoted  to  the  public 
school  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  On 
the  same  day,  the  report  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  was  ordered  printed.  116 
Cong.  Rec.  40311  (1970).  Thereafter,  the  re- 
port was  printed  and  distributed  by  the  Oov- 
ernment Printing  Office  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C. 
51  501  and  701. 

The  450-page  report  Included  among  Its 
supporting  data  some  45  pages  that  are  the 
gravamen  of  petitioners'  suit.  Included  in  the 
pertinent  pages  were  copies  of  absence  sheets, 
lists  of  absentees,  copies  of  test  papers,  and 
documents  relating  to  disciplinary  problems 
of  certain  specifically-named  students.'  The 
report  stated  that  these  materials  were  In- 
cluded to  "give  a  reallslc  view"  of  a  troubled 
school  and  "the  lack  of  administrative  ef- 
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forts  to  rectify  the  multitudinous  problems 
there,"  to  show  the  level  of  reading  ability  of 
seventh  graders  who  were  given  a  fifth-grade 
history  test,  and  to  Illustrate  suspension  and 
disciplinary  problems/' 

On  January  8.  1971.  petitioners,  under 
pseudonyms,  brought  an  action  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  behalf  of  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren and  parents  slmUarly  situated.  The 
named  defendants  were  (1)  the  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia;  (2)  the  Clerk,  Staff 
Director,  and  Counsel  of  the  Committee;  (3) 
a  consultant  and  an  Investigator  for  the 
Committee:  (4)  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments and  the  Public  Printer;  (5)  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia;  (6)  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  (7)  the  principal  of  Jeffer- 
son High  School  and  one  of  the  teachers  at 
that  school;  and  (8)  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Petitioners  alleged  that,  by  disclosing,  dis- 
seminating, and  publishing  the  information 
contained  in  the  report,  the  defendants  had 
violated  the  peltloners"  and  their  children's 
statutory,  constitutional,  and  common  law 
rights  to  privacy  and  that  such  publication 
had  caused  and  would  cause  grave  damage  to 
the  children's  mental  and  physical  health 
and  to  their  reputations,  good  names,  and 
future  careers.  Petitioners  also  alleged  vari- 
ous violations  of  local  law.  Petitioners  fur- 
ther charged  that  "unless  restrained,  de- 
fendants will  continue  to  distribute  and 
publish  Information  concerning  plaintiffs, 
their  children  and  other  students."  TTie  com- 
plaint prayed  for  an  order  enjoining  the  de- 
fendants from  further  publication,  dissem- 
ination, and  distribution  of  any  report  con- 
taining the  objectionable  material  and  for 
an  order  recalling  the  reports  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  deleting  the  objectionable 
material  from  the  reports  already  in  circu- 
lation. Petitioners  also  asked  for  compensa- 
tory and  punitive  damages." 

"The  District  Court,  after  a  hearing  on  mo- 
tions for  a  temporary  restraining  order  and 
for  an  order  against  further  distribution  of 
the  report,  dismissed  the  action  against  the 
Individual  defendants  on  the  ground  that 
the  conduct  complained  of  was  absolutely 
privileged.*  A  divided  panel  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  affirmed.  Without  deter- 
mining whether  the  complaint  stated  a  cause 
of  action  under  the  Constitution  or  any  ap- 
plicable law.  the  majority  held  that  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Committee  staff 
employees,  and  the  Public  Printer  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  were  Immune 
from  the  liability  asserted  against  them  be- 
cause of  the  Soeech  or  Debate  Clause  and 
that  the  official  Immunity  doctrine  recog- 
nized 1:1  Barr  v.  Matteo,  supra,  barred  any 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia officials  as  well  as  the  legislative  em- 
ployees ^  We  granted  certiorari.  408  VS.  922. 
I 
To  "prevent  Intimidation  of  legislators  by 
the  Executive  and  accountability  before  a 
possibly  hostile  Judiciary, "  Gravel  v.  United 
States.  408  U.S.  606.  617  (1972).  Art.  I.  5  6, 
cl.  1.  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  "for 
any  Speech  or  Debate  In  either  House,  they 
[Members  of  Congress]  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned In  any  other  Place." 

"The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  was  de- 
signed to  assume  a  co-equal  branch  of  the 
government  wide  freedom  of  speech,  debate, 
and  deliberation  without  Intimidation  or 
threats  from  the  Executive  Branch.  It  thus 
protects  Members  against  prosecutions  that 
directly  impinge  upon  or  threaten  the  legis- 
lative process."  Gravel  v.  United  States, 
supra,  at  616.' 
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The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  has  been  read 
"broadly  to  effectuate  Its  purpijses, '  United 
States  v.  Johnson,  383  U.S.  169,  180  (1966); 
Gravel  v.  United  States,  supra,  at  624,  and 
includes  within  its  protections  anything 
"generally  done  In  a  session  of  the  House  by 
one  of  Its  members  In  relation  to  the  busi- 
ness before  It."  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson,  103 
US.  168,  204  (1880);  United  States,  v.  John- 
son, supra,  at  179;  Gravel  v.  United  States, 
supra,  at  624;  Powell  v.  McCormack,  395  U.S. 
486,  502  (1969);  United  States  v.  Brewster, 
408  U.S.  501,  509,  512-513  (1972).  Thus  "vot- 
ing by  Members  and  committee  reports  are 
protected"  and  "a  Member's  conduct  at  legis- 
lative committee  hearings,  although  subject 
to  Judicial  review  In  various  circumstances, 
as  Is  legislation  Itself,  may  not  be  made  the 
basis  for  a  civil  or  criminal  Judgment  against 
a  Member  because  that  conduct  is  within 
the  'sphere  of  legitimate  legislative  activ- 
ity.' "  Gravel  v.  United  States  suvra  at  624. 
Without  belaboring  the  matter  further,  It 
Is  plain  to  us  that  the  complaint  In  this  case 
was  barred  by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
Insofar  as  It  sought  relief  from  the  Congress- 
men-Committee members,  from  the  commit- 
tee staff,  from  the  consultant,  or  from  the 
Investigator,  for  Introducing  material  at 
committee  hearings  that  identified  particular 
Individuals,  for  referring  the  Report  that  In- 
cluded the  material  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  for  voting  for  publication  of  the 
report.  Doubtless,  also,  a  published  report 
may,  without  losing  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
protection,  be  distributed  to  and  used  for 
legislative  purposes  by  Members  of  Congress, 
congressional  committees,  and  Intltutlonal  or 
Individual  legislative  functionaries.  At  least 
in  these  respects,  the  actions  upon  which  pe- 
titioners sought  to  predicate  liability  were 
"legislative  acts,"  Gravel  v.  United  States, 
supra,  at  618.  and,  as  such,  were  Inmiune  from 
suit." 

Petitioners  argue  that  including  In  the 
record  of  the  hearings  and  In  the  Report  Itself 
materials  describing  partlculair  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Identified  children  was  actionable 
because  unnecessary  and  Irrelevant  to  any 
legislative  pxirpose.  Cases  In  this  Court,  how- 
ever, from  Kilbourn  to  Gravel  pretermit  the 
imposition  of  liability  on  any  such  theory. 
Congressmen  and  their  aides  are  Immune 
from  liability  for  their  actions  within  the 
"legislative  sphere."  Gravel  v.  United  States, 
supra,  at  624-625.  even  though  their  conduct. 
If  performed  In  other  than  legislative  con- 
texts, would  In  Itself  be  unconstitutional  or 
otherwise  contrary  to  criminal  or  civil  stat- 
utes. Although  we  might  disagree  with  the 
Committee  as  to  whether  It  was  necessary  or 
even  remotely  useful,  to  Include  the  names  of 
Individual  children  In  the  evidence  submitted 
to  the  Committee  and  In  the  Committee  Re- 
port, we  have  no  authority  to  oversee  the 
Judgment  of  the  Conunlttee  In  this  respect 
or  to  impose  liability  on  them  If  we  disagree 
with  their  legislative  Judgment.  The  acts  of 
authorizing  an  investigation  pursuant  to 
which  the  subject  materials  were  gathered, 
holding  hearings  where  the  materials  were 
presented,  preparing  a  Report  where  they 
were  reproduced,  and  authorizing  the  publi- 
cation and  distribution  of  that  Report  were 
all  "Integral  part[s]  of  the  deliberative  and 
communicative  processes  by  which  Members 
participate  In  committee  and  House  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  the  consideration  and 
passage  or  rejection  of  proposed  legislation  or 
with  respect  to  other  matters  which  the  Con- 
stitution places  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
either  House."  Id.,  at  625.  As  such,  the  acts 
were  protected  by  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause. 

Our  cases  make  perfectly  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  everything  a  Member  of  Congress 
may  regularly  do  is  not  a  legislative  act  with- 
in the  protection  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause.  "[T]he  Clause  has  not  been  extended 
beyond  the  legislative  sphere."  and  "(IJegls- 
latlve  acts  are  not  all-encompassing  "  7d.,  at 


624-625.  Members  of  Congress  may  frequently 
be  In  touch  with  and  seek  to  Influence  the 
Executive  Branch  of  Ctovernment,  but  this 
conduct  "though  generally  done.  Is  not  pro- 
tected legislative  activity."  Id.,  at  625;  United 
States  V.  Johnson,  supra.  Nor  does  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  protect  a  private  republica- 
tion of  documents  Introduced  and  made  pub- 
lic at  a  committee  hearing,  although  the 
hearing  waa  unquestionably  pert  of  the  leg- 
islative process.  Gravel  v.  United  States, 
supra. 

The  proper  scope  of  our  Inquiry,  therefore. 
Is  whether  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  af- 
fords absolute  Immunity  from  private  suit 
to  persons  who,  with  authorization  from 
Congress,  distribute  materials  which  alleg- 
edly infringe  upon  the  rights  of  Individuals. 
The  respondent  Insists  that  such  public  dis- 
tributions are  protected,  that  the  Clause  im- 
munizes not  only  publication  for  the  infor- 
mation and  use  of  Members  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  legislative  duties  but  also  must 
be  held  to  protect  "publications  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  facilities  of  Congress."  Pub- 
lic dissemination,  It  is  argued,  will  serve  "the 
Imjxntant  legislative  function  of  Informing 
the  public  concerning  matters  pending  before 
Congress  .  .  .  .  "  Brief  for  Legislative  Re- 
spondents, p  27. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  Importance  of  in- 
forming the  public  about  the  business  of 
Congrees.  However,  the  question  remains 
whether  the  act  of  doing  so,  simply  because 
authorized  by  Congress  must  always  be  con- 
sidered "an  Integral  part  of  the  deliberative 
and  communicative  processee  by  which  Mem- 
bers participate  In  committee  and  House  pro- 
ceedings" with  respect  to  legislative  or  other 
matters  before  the  House.  Gravel  v.  United 
States,  supra,  at  625.  A  Member  of  Congress 
may  not  with  Impunity  publish  a  libel  from 
the  speaker's  stand  In  his  home  district,  and 
clearly  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  would 
not  protect  such  an  act  even  though  the  libel 
was  read  from  an  official  committee  report.' 
The  re«won  is  that  republishing  a  libel  un- 
der such  circumstances  Is  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  legislative  process  and  Is  not  part 
of  that  deliberative  process  "by  which  mem- 
bers participate  In  committee  and  House  pro- 
eedlngs."  Gravel  v.  United  States,  supra,  at 
625.  By  the  same  token,  others,  such  as  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  or  the  Public 
Printer  or  legislative  personnel,  who  partici- 
pate In  distributions  of  actionable  material 
beyond  the  reasonable  bounds  of  the  legisla- 
tive task,  enjoy  no  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
Immunity. 

Members  of  Congress  are  themselves  Im- 
mune from  ordering  or  voting  for  a  publica- 
tion going  beyond  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  the  legislative  function.  Kilbourn  v. 
Thompson,  supra,  but  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  no  more  Insulates  legislative  function- 
aries tarrying  out  such  nonleglslatlve  direc- 
tives than  It  protected  the  sergeant-at-arms 
in  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson  when,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  House,  he  made  an  arrest  that  the 
courts  subsequently  found  to  be  "without 
authority."  Id.,  at  200."  See  also  Powell  v. 
McCormack.  395  U.  S..  at  504;  cf.  Dombrowski 
V.  Eastland,  387  U.  S.  82  (1967).  The  Clause 
does  not  protect  "criminal  conduct  threaten- 
ing the  security  of  the  person  or  property 
of  others,  whether  performed  at  the  direction 
of  the  Senator  In  preparation  for  or  In  execu- 
tion of  a  legislative  act  or  done  without  his 
knowledge  or  direction."  Gravel  v.  United 
States,  supra,  at  622.  Neither,  we  think,  does 
it  Immunize  those  who  publish  and  distribute 
otherwise  actionable  materials  beyond  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  legislative 
function.'" 

Thus  we  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that 
In  order  to  perform  Its  legislative  function 
Congress  not  only  must  at  times  consider  and 
use  actionable  material  but  also  must  be  free 
to  disseminate  It  to  the  public  at  large,  no 
matter  how  Injurious  to  private  reputation 
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that  material  might  be.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Claxise — "to  prevent 
Intimidation  of  legislators  by  the  Executive 
and  accountability  before  a  possibly  hostile 
Judiciary,"  Gravel  v.  United  States,  supra,  at 
617;  Powell  v.  McCormack.  supra,  at  502; 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  supra,  at  181 — will 
suffer  in  the  slightest  if  It  Is  held  that  those 
who,  at  the  direction  of  Congress  or  other- 
wise, distribute  actionable  material  to  the 
public  at  large  have  no  automatic  Immunity 
under  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  but  must 
respond  to  private  suit  to  the  extent  that 
others  must  respond  in  light  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  applicable  laws."  To  hold  otherwise 
would  be  to  invite  gratuitous  injury  to  citi- 
zens for  little  if  any  public  purpose.  We  are 
unwilling  to  sanction  such  a  result,  at  least 
absent  more  substantial  evidence  that,  in  or- 
der to  perform  Its  legislative  function.  Con- 
gress must  not  only  Inform  the  public  about 
the  fundamentals  of  its  business  but  also 
must  distribute  to  the  public  generally  mate- 
rials otherwise  actionable  under  local  law. 

Contray  to  the  suggestions  of  our  dissent- 
ing Brethren,  we  cannot  accept  the  propo- 
sition that  our  conclusion,  that  general,  pub- 
lic dissemination  of  materials  otherwise 
actionable  under  local  law  Is  not  protected 
by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  will  seriously 
undermine  the  "informing  function"  of  Con- 
gress. To  the  extent  that  the  Committee  re- 
port Is  printed  and  internally  distributed  to 
Members  of  Congress  under  the  protection 
of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  the  work  of 
Congress  is  in  no  way  inhibited.  Moreover, 
the  internal  distribution  is  "public"  in  the 
sense  that  materials  Internally  circulated, 
unless  sheltered  by  specific  congressional 
order,  are  available  for  Inspection  by  the  press 
and  by  the  public.  We  only  deal,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  with  general,  public  distribution 
beyond  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  estab- 
lishments of  Its  functloneo'les,  and  beyond 
the  apparent  needs  of  the  "due  functioning 
of  the  I  legislative]  process."  United  States  v. 
Brewster,  supra,  at  516. 

That  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  has  fi- 
nite limits  is  Important  for  present  purposes. 
The  complaint  before  us  alleges  that  the  re- 
spondents caused  the  committee  report  "to 
be  distributed  to  the  public,"  that  "distribu- 
tion of  the  report  continues  to  the  present," 
and  that  "unless  restrained,  defendants  will 
continue  to  distribute  and  publish"  damag- 
ing Information  about  petitioners  and  their 
children.  It  does  not  expressly  appear  from 
the  complaint,  nor  is  it  contended  In  this 
Court,  that  either  the  Members  of  Congress 
or  the  Committee  personnel  did  anything 
more  than  conduct  the  hesirlngs.  prepare  the 
Report,  and  authorize  its  publication.  As  we 
have  stated,  such  sicts  by  those  respondents 
are  protected  by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
and  may  not  serve  as  a  predicate  for  a  suit. 
The  complaint  was  therefore  properly  dis- 
missed as  to  these  respondents.  Other  re- 
spondents, however,  are  alleged  to  have  car- 
ried out  a  public  distribution  and  to  be 
ready  to  continue  such  dissemination. 

In  response  to  these  latter  allegations,  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  after  receiving  sufficient 
assurances  from  the  respondents  that  they 
had  no  Intention  of  seeking  a  republication 
or  carrying  out  further  distribution  of  the 
report,  concluded  that  there  was  no  basis  for 
Injunctive  relief.  But  this  left  the  question 
whether  any  part  of  the  previous  publication 
and  public  distribution  by  respondents  other 
than  the  Members  of  Congress  and  Commit- 
tee personnel  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
legislative  immunity  provided  by  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Constitution.  Until 
that  question  was  resolved,  the  complaint 
should  not  have  been  dismissed  on  threshold 
Immunity  grounds,  unless  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals was  correct  in  ruling  that  the  action 
against  the  other  respondents  was  fore- 
closed by  the  doctrine  of  official  immunity,  a 
question  to  which  we  now  turn." 
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The  official  immunity  doctrine,  which  "has 
In  large  part  been  of  judicial  making,"  Borr 
V.  Matteo.  360  U.S.  564,  569  (1969),  confers 
Immunity  on  government  officials  of  suitable 
rank  for  the  reason  that  "officials  of  govern- 
ment should  be  free  to  exercise  their  duties 
unembarrassed  by  the  fear  of  damage  suits 
In  respect  of  acts  done  In  the  course  of  those 
duties — suits  which  would  consume  time  and 
energies  which  would  otherwise  be  devoted 
to  governmental  service  and  the  threat  of 
which  might  appreciably  Inhibit  the  fearless, 
vigorous,  and  effective  administration  of 
policies  of  government."  Id.,  at  671."  The 
official  immunity  doctrine  seeks  to  reconcile 
two  Important  considerations — 

"[0]n  the  one  hand,  the  protection  of  the 
Individual  citizens  against  pecuniary  damage 
caused  by  oppressive  or  malicious  action  on 
the  part  of  ofliclals  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  on  the  other,  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest  by  shielding  responsible  gov- 
ernmental officers  against  the  harassment 
and  Inevitable  hazards  of  vindictive  or  111- 
fovmded  damage  suits  brought  on  account  of 
action  taken  in  the  exercise  of  their  official 
responsibilities."  Id.,  at  565.  > 

In  the  Barr  case,  the  Court  reaffirmed  ex- 
isting immunity  law  but  made  it  clear  that 
the  Immunity  conferred  might  not  be.  the 
same  for  all  officials  for  all  purposes.  Id.,  at 
673;  see  also  Tenney  v.  Brandhove.  341  U.S. 
at  378;  Dombrowski  v.  Eastland,  387  U.S.  82, 
85  (1967).  Judges,  like  executive  officers  with 
discretionary  functions,  have  been  held  ab- 
solutely immune  regardless  of  their  motive  or 
good  faith.  Barr  v.  Matteo.  supra,  at  569; 
Pierson  v.  Ray.  386  U.S.  547,  553-556  (1967). 
But  policemen  and  like  officials  apparently 
enjoy  a  more  limited  privilege.  Id.,  at  555-558. 
Also,  the  Court  determined  In  Barr  that  the 
scope  of  immunity  from  defamation  suits 
should  be  determined  by  the  relation  of  the 
publication  complained  of  to  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  the  officer.  Barr  v.  Matteo,  supra, 
at  573-574;  see  also  the  companion  case, 
Howard  v.  Lyons,  360  U.S.  693,  597-698 
(1969).  The  scope  of  immunity  has  always 
been  tied  to  the  "scope  of  authority."  Wheel- 
din  v.  Wheeler,  373  U.S.  647,  661  (1963).  In 
the  legislative  context,  for  instance,  "[t)hls 
Court  has  not  hesitated  to  sustain  the  rights 
of  private  individuals  when  it  foimd  Con- 
gress was  acting  outside  its  legislative  role." 
Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra,  at  377.  Thus,  we 
have  recognized  "the  immunity  of  legislators 
for  acts  within  the  legislative  role,"  Pierson 
v.  Ray,  supra,  at  654  (1967),  but  have  care- 
fully confined  that  immunity  to  protect  only 
acts  within  "the  sphere  of  legitimate  legisla- 
tive activity."  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra, 
at  376;  cf.  Powell  v.  McCormack,  supra,  at 
486. 

Because  the  Court  has  not  fashioned  a 
fixed,  invariable  rule  of  Immunity  but  has 
advised  a  discerning  inquiry  into  whether  the 
contributions  of  immunity  to  effective  gov- 
errmient  in  particular  contexts  outweighs  the 
perhaps  recurring  harm  to  individual  citizens 
there  is  no  ready-made  answer  as  to  whether 
the  remaining  federal  respondents — the 
Public  Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents — should  be  accorded  absolute  im- 
munity in  this  case.  Of  course,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  serve  legislative  functions, 
the  performance  of  which  would  be  Immune 
conduct  if  done  by  congressmen,  these  offi- 
cials enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause.  Our  Inquiry  here,  however. 
Is  whether,  if  they  participate  In  publication 
and  distribution  beyond  the  legislative 
sphere,  and  thus  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
Soeech  or  Debate  Clause,  they  are  neverthe- 
less protected  by  the  doctrine  of  official  im- 
munity. Our  starting  point  Is  at  least  a  mini- 
mum familiarity  with  their  functions  and 
duties. 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  create 
the  office  of  the  Public  Printer  to  manage  and 


supervise  the  Oovernment  Printing  Office, 
which,  with  certain  exceptions,  is  the  au- 
thorized printer  for  the  varloxis  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government.  44  U.  S.  C.  5  301. 
"Printing  and  binding  may  be  done  at  the 
Government  Printing  office  only  when  au- 
thorized by  law."  5  501.  The  Public  Printer 
is  authorized  to  do  printing  for  Congress. 
§5  701-741,  901-910,  as  well  as  for  the  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  Branches  of  Government, 
IS  1101-1123.  The  Public  Printer  U  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments with  duties  concerning  the  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  documents.  {S  1701-1722. 

Under  the  applicable  statutes,  when  either 
House  of  Congress  orders  a  document  printed, 
the  Printer  Is  to  print  the  "usual  number" 
unless  a  greater  number  Is  ordered.  S  701.  The 
"usual  number"  is  1,682,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween bound  and  unbound  copies  and  dis- 
tributed to  named  officers  or  offices  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments for  further  distribution  "to  the  State 
libraries  and  designated  depositories."  /bid." 
There  are  also  statutory  provisions  for  the 
printing  of  extra  copies.  §  702,  bills  and  reso- 
lutions. §  706-708,  public  and  private  laws, 
postal  conventions,  and  treaties,  J§  709-712, 
Journals.  5  713,  the  Congressional  Directory, 
§  721-722,  memorial  addressee.  S  723-724.  and 
the  Statutes  at  Large,  ;  728-729.  Section  733 
provides  that  "(tlhe  Public  Printer  on  order 
of  a  Member  of  Congress,  on  prepayment  of 
costs,  may  reprint  documents  and  reports  of 
committees  together  with  the  evidence  pa- 
pers submitted,  or  any  part  ordered  printed 
by  the  Congress." 

With  respect  to  printing  for  the  Executive 
and  Judicial  Branches,  It  Is  provided  that 
"[a]  head  of  an  executive  department  .  .  . 
may  not  cause  to  be  printed,  and  the  Public 
F>rlnter  may  not  print,  a  document  or  mat- 
ter unless  It  is  authorized  by  law  and  neces- 
sary to  the  public  business."  5  1102(a).  The 
executive  departments  and  the  courts  are 
to  requisition  printing  by  certifying  that 
It  is  "necessary  for  the  public  service." 
I  1103. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  all  public  docu- 
ments except  those  printed  for  use  of  the 
executive  departments,  "which  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  departments,"  and  for  either 
House  of  Congress,  "which  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Senate  Service  Department  and  House 
of  Representatives  Publications  Distribution 
Service."  J  1702.  He  la  thus  in  charge  of  the 
public  sale  and  distribution  of  documents. 
The  Public  Printer  Is  Instructed  to  "print 
additional  copies  of  a  Government  publica- 
tion, not  confidential  in  character,  required 
for  sale  to  the  public  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docimients,"  subject  to  regulation  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  {  1706. 

It  U  appuent  that  under  this  statutory 
framework,  the  printing  of  documents  and 
their  general  distribution  to  the  public 
would  be  "within  the  outer  perimeter"  of 
the  statutory  duties  of  the  Public  Printer 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Barr 
V.  Mateo,  supra,  at  575.  Thus,  If  official  Im- 
munity automatically  attaches  to  any  con- 
duct expressly  or  impliedly  authorized  by 
law,  the  Court  of  Appeals  correctly  dismissed 
the  complaint  against  these  officials.  This 
however.  \s  not  the  governing  rule. 

The  duties  of  the  Public  Printer  and  his 
appointee,  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, are  to  print,  handle,  distribute,  and 
sell  government  documents.  The  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  acts  as  a  service  organi- 
zation for  the  branches  of  the  Government. 
What  it  prints  is  produced  elsewhere  and  is 
printed  and  distributed  at  the  direction  of 
the  Congress,  the  departments,  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  offices,  or  the  Judicial 
Branch  of  the  Government  The  Public 
Printer  and  Superintendent  of  Documents 
exercise  discretion  only  with  respect  to  es- 
timating the  demand  for  particular  docu- 
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ments  ar.d  adjusting  the  supply  accord- 
ingly. Tbe  existence  of  a  Public  Printer 
mal^ea  It  unnecessary  for  every  government 
agency  and  office  to  have  a  printer  of  Its 
own.  The  Printing  Office  Is  Independently 
created  and  manned  and  Imbued  with  its 
own  statutory  duties;  but,  we  do  not  think 
that  Its  Independent  establishment  carries 
with  It  an  Independent  Immunity.  Rather, 
the  Printing  Office  Is  Immune  from  suit 
when  It  prints  for  an  executive  department 
for  example,  only  to  the  extent  that  It  would 
be  If  It  were  part  of  the  department  Itself 
or.  In  other  words,  to  the  extent  that  the 
department  head  himself  would  be  Im- 
mune If  he  ran  his  own  printing  press  and 
distributed  his  own  documents.  To  hold 
otherwise  woxUd  mean  that  an  executive 
department  could  acqvilre  immunity  for  non- 
Immune  materials  merely  by  presenting  the 
proi)er  certificate  to  the  Public  Printer,  who 
would  then  have  the  duty  to  print  the  ma- 
terial. Under  such  a  holding,  the  department 
would  have  a  seemingly  foolproof  method  for 
manufacturing  Immunity  for  materials 
which  the  court  would  not  otherwise  hold 
Immune  If  not  sufficiently  connected  with 
the  "official  duties"  of  the  department. 
Howard  v.  Lyons,  360  U.S.,  at  597. 

Congress  has  conferred  no  express,  statu- 
tory Immunity  on  the  Public  Printer  or  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Congress  has 
not  provided  that  these  officials  should  be 
immune  for  printing  and  distributing  mate- 
rials where  thoae  who  author  the  materials 
would  not  be.  We  thus  face  no  statutory  or 
conscltutlonal  problems  lu  Interpreting  this 
doctrine  of  "Judicial  making  "  Barr  v.  Mat- 
teo.  360  U.  S..  at  569.  We  do.  however,  write 
in  the  shadow  of  Bd.  of  Regents  of  State 
Colleges  v.  Roth,  408  U.  S.  564  (1972),  and 
WiscoTisin  V.  Constantineau.  400  U.  S.  433 
(1971),  where  the  Court  advised  caution 
"(wlhere  a  person's  good  name,  reputation, 
honor,  or  integrity  is  at  stake  because  of 
what  the  government  is  doing  to  him.  .  .  ." 
Id.,  at  437.  We  conclude  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Judicially  fashioned  doctrine  of 
Immunity,  the  I*rlnter  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  are  no  more  free  from  suit 
In  the  case  before  us  than  would  be  a  legis- 
lative aide  who  made  copies  of  the  materials 
at  Issue  and  distributed  them  to  the  public 
at  the  direction  of  his  superiors.  See  Dom- 
brouski  v.  Eastland.  387  U.  S.  82  (1967).  The 
scope  of  Inquiry  becomes  equivalent  to  the 
inquiry  In  the  context  of  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause,  and  the  answer  Is  the  same.  The 
business  of  Congress  Is  to  legislate;  congress- 
men and  aides  are  absolutely  Immune  when 
they  are  legislating.  But  when  they  act  out- 
side the  "sphere  of  legitimate  legislative  ac- 
tivity," Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  341  U.  S.,  at 
376.  they  enjoy  no  special  immunity  from 
local  laws  protecting  the  good  name  or  the 
reputation  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Because  we  think  the  Court  of  Appeals 
applied  the  immunities  of  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  and  of  the  doctrine  of  official 
immunity  too  broadly,  we  must  reverse  Its 
Judgment  and  remand  the  case  for  appropri- 
ate further  proceedings."*  We  are  unaware, 
from  this  record,  of  the  extent  of  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  the  Report 
which  has  taken  place  to  date.  Thus  we  have 
little  basis  for  Judging  whether  the  legiti- 
mate legislative  needs  of  Congress,  and  hence 
the  limits  of  Immunity,  have  been  exceeded. 
These  matters  are  for  the  lower  courts  In  the 
first  Instance. 

Of  course,  like  the  Court  of  Appeals,  we 
indicate  nothing  as  to  whether  petitioners 
have  pleaded  a  good  cause  of  action  or 
whether  resf>ondents  have  other  defenses, 
constitutional  or  otherwise.  We  have  dealt 
only  with  the  threshold  question  of  Im- 
munity.'* 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  Is 
reversed  In  part  and  affirmed  In  part,  and 
the  case  Is  remanded  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 


for  further  proceedings  consistent  with  this 
opinion. 
So  ordered. 

FOOTNOTES 

iThe  Court  of  Appeals'  opinion  terms  the 
materials  "somewhat  derogatory."  The  ab- 
sentee lists  named  students  who  were  fre- 
quent "class  cutters."  Of  the  29  test  papers 
published  In  the  report,  21  bore  falling 
grades;  all  Included  the  name  of  the  student 
being  tested.  The  letters,  memoranda,  and 
other  documents  relating  to  disciplinary 
problems  detailed  conduct  of  speclflcally 
named  students.  Some  of  the  deviant  con- 
duct described  involved  sexual  perversion  and 
criminal  violations. 

» The  Information  was  obtained  voluntarily 
from  District  of  Columbia  school  personnel 
by  Committee  Investigators. 

•The  prayer  also  Included  a  request  for 
an  Injunction  prohibiting  future  disclosxire 
of  "confidential  information"  and  requiring 
the  District  of  Colimibla  School  Board  "to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the 
confidentiality  of  school  papers  and  the  right 
of  privacy  of  sftudents  In  the  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

♦The  District  Court  also  dismissed  the 
suit  against  the  United  States  for  failure  to 
exhaust  administrative  remedies.  28  U.S.C. 
I  2675(a) .  That  ruling  is  not  challenged  here. 

"^The  Court  of  Appeals  also  Independently 
found  that  Injunctive  relief  would  not  Issue 
because  of  assurances  from  the  federal  de- 
fendants that  no  republication  or  further 
distribution  of  the  Report  was  contemplated. 
With  respect  to  petitioners"  request  for  In- 
junctive relief  against  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia officials,  the  Court  found  that,  be- 
cause of  the  adoption  oi"  new  policies  con- 
cerning confidential  information,  "there  Is 
no  substantial  threat  of  future  Injury  to  ap- 
pellants." 

«  "Our  speech  or  debate  privilege  was  de- 
signed to  preserve  legislative  Independence, 
not  supremacy.  Our  task,  therefore,  is  to  ap- 
ply the  Clause  In  such  a  way  as  to  Insure 
the  Independence  of  the  legislature  without 
altering  the  historic  balance  of  the  three  co- 
equal branches  of  Government."  United 
States  v.  Bretcster,  408  U.S.  501.  508  (1972). 

•In  Grave!,  we  held  that  "the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  appliei  not  only  to  a  Member 
but  also  to  his  aides  insofar  as  the  conduct 
of  the  latter  would  be  a  protected  legisla- 
tive act  if  performed  by  the  Member  him- 
self." Gravel  v.  United  States.  408  U.S.,  at  618. 

•■The  republication  of  a  libel,  in  cUrcum- 
stances  where  the  initial  publication  Is 
privileged.  i3  generally  unprotected.  See 
generally  Harper  &  James.  The  Law  of  Torts, 
§5.18  (1956);  Prosser,  Torts,  766-769  (4th 
ed.  1971).  See  also  Gravel  v.  United  States. 
408  U.S.  at  622  627. 

»  "In  Kilboum,  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
protected  House  Members  who  had  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  Kllbourn's  arrest:  that 
act  was  clearly  legislative  In  nature.  But  the 
resolution  was  subject  to  Judicial  review  In- 
sofar as  Its  execution  Impinged  on  a  citizen's 
rights  as  it  did  there.  That  the  House  could 
with  impunity  order  an  unconstitutional  ar- 
rest afforded  no  protection  for  those  who 
made  the  arrest."  Gravel  v.  United  States, 
408  U.  S.,  at  6IS. 

"  Although,  as  pointed  out  by  my  dissenting 
Brethren,  the  acts  of  Senator  Gravel  were 
not  ordered  or  authorized  by  Congress  or  a 
congressional  committee.  Gravel  v.  United 
States,  408  U.  S.,  at  626.  the  fact  of  congres- 
sional authorlzatlonal  for  the  questioned  act 
la  not  sufficient  to  Insulate  the  act  from  Judi- 
cial scrutiny.  In  Powell  v.  McCormack,  395 
U.  S.  486  (1969) .  for  Instance,  we  reviewed  the 
acts  of  House  eniployees  "acting  pursuant  to 
express  orders  of  the  House."  Id.,  at  504.  We 
concluded  that  "although  an  action  against  a 
Congressman  may  be  barred  by  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause,  legislative  employees  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  unconstitutional  activity  are 


responsible  for  their  acts."  /bid.  See  also  Kil- 
boum V.  Thompson,  103  U.  S.  168  (1881); 
DombrowsM  v.  Eastland,  887  U.  3.  82  (1967). 

"  We  have  no  occasion  In  this  case  to  de- 
cide whether  or  under  what  circumstances, 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  would  afford 
Immunity  to  distributors  of  allegedly  action- 
able materials  from  grand  Jury  questioning, 
criminal  charges,  or  a  suit  by  the  executive 
to  restrain  distribution,  where  Congress  has 
authorized  the  particular  public  distribution. 

"  While  an  inquiry  such  as  provided  In  the 
present  case,  because  it  Involves  two  coordi- 
nate branches  of  Government,  must  neces- 
sarily have  separation  of  powers  Implications, 
the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  has  not 
previously  prevented  this  Court  from  review- 
ing the  acts  of  Congress,  see,  e.  g.,  Kilboum 
v.  Thompson,  supra;  Dombrowski  v.  Eastland, 
supra,  even  when  the  Executive  Branch  is 
also  Improved,  see,  e.  g.,  United  States  v. 
Brewster:  Gravel  v.  United  States,  supra. 

"Both  before  and  after  Barr,  official  im- 
munity has  been  held  applicable  to  officials 
of  the  Legislative  Branch.  See  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove.  341  U.S.  367  (1951);  Dombroiisfct 
V.  Eastland.  387  U.S.  82   (1967). 

"  For  the  authorization  to  supply  sufficient 
copies  for  such  distribution  see  §  738.  The 
Public  Printer  is  also  required  to  furnish  the 
Department  of  State  with  20  copies  of  all 
congressional  documents  and  reports.  44 
use.  5  715. 

'••  With  respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
respondents,  the  Court  of  Appeals  found 
that  they  were  acting  within  the  scope  of 
their  authority  under  applicable  law  and, 
as  a  result  were  Immune  from  suit.  We  do 
not  disturb  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  this  resspect. 

'"  We  thus  have  no  occasion  to  consider 
Art.  I,  §  5,  cl.  3.  which  requires  that  "Each 
House  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceed- 
ings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  In  their 
Judgment  require  Secrecy  .  .  .";  nor  need 
we  deal  with  publications  of  the  Jvidlclal 
Branch  and  the  legal  Immunities  that  may 
be  attached  thereto. 

Doe  VERStfs  McMh-lan 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger,  concurring  In 
part  and  dissenting  In  part. 

I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that  the 
Judiciary  has  power  to  carry  on  a  continu- 
ing surveillance  of  what  Congress  may  and 
may  not  publish  by  way  of  reports  on  In- 
quiry Into  subjects  plainly  within  the  legis- 
lative powers  conferred  on  Congress  by  the 
Constitution.  The  Inquiries  conducted  by 
Congress  here  were  within  Its  broad  legis- 
lative authority  and  the  specific  powers  con- 
ferred by  cl.  17,  §  8,  Art.  I. 

It  seems  extraordinary  to  me  that  we  grant 
to  the  staff  aides  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  an  Immunity  that  the  Court 
today  denies  to  a  very  senior  functionary, 
the  Public  IMnter.  Historically  and  func- 
tionally the  Printer  Is  simply  the  extended 
arm  of  the  Congress  itself,  charged  by  law 
with  executing  congressional  commands. 

Very  recently,  in  United  States  v,  Brewster, 
408  U.S.  501,  516  (1972),  we  explicitly  took 
note  of  the  "conscious  choice"  made  by  the 
anthors  of  the  Constitution  to  give  broad 
privileges  and  protection  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  acts  within  the  scope  of  their  legis- 
lative function.  As  Justices  Blackmun  and 
Rehkquist  have  demonstrated  so  well,  the 
acts  here  complained  of  were  not  outside 
the  traditional  legislative  fvmctlon  of  Con- 
gress. I  Join  fully  in  the  concurring  and  dis- 
senting opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun 
and  Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist.  post,  . 


Doe  Versus  McMillan 
Mr.   Justice  Douglas,   whom  Mr.   Justice 
Brennan    and    Mr.   Justice   Marshall   Join, 
concurring 

I  agree  with  the  Court  that  the  issue  tend- 
ered is  Justiciable,  and  that  the  complaint 
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states  a  cause  of  action.  Though  I  join  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  I  amplify  my  own  views 
as  they  touch  on  the  merits. 
I 

Respondents,  relying  primarily  on  Gravel 
V.  United  States,  408  U.S.  606,  urge  that  the 
Report,  concededly  part  and  parcel  of  the 
legislative  process,  is  Immune  from  the  pur- 
view of  the  courts  under  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  of  Art.  I.  §  6,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.' In  Gravel  we  held  that  neither  Senator 
Gravel  nor  his  aides  could  be  held  accounta- 
ble or  questioned  with  respect  to  events 
occurring  at  the  subcommittee  hearing  at 
which  the  Pentagon  Papers  were  Introduced 
into  the  public  record.  The  Immunity  In  that 
case  attached  to  the  Senator  and  his  aides, 
and  there  Is  no  Intimation  whatsoever  that 
committee  reports  are  sacrosanct  from  ju- 
dicial scrutiny.  In  fact,  the  Court  disclaimed 
any  need  to  "address  Issues  that  may  arise 
when  Congress  or  either  House,  sls  distin- 
guished from  a  single  Member,  orders  the 
publication  and/or  public  distribution  of 
committee  hearings,  reports,  or  other  materi- 
als." =  Id.,  at  626  n.  16. 

"Legislative  Immunity  does  not,  of  course, 
bar  all  judicial  review  of  legislative  acts." 
Powell  v.  McCormack,  395  U.S.  486,  503.  "The 
purpoee  of  the  protection  afforded  legislators 
Is  not  to  forestall  Judicial  review  of  legisla- 
tive action  but  to  Insure  that  legislators  are 
not  distracted  from  or  hindered  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  legislative  tasks  by  being 
called  Into  court  to  defend  their  actions." 
Id.,  at  605.  This  has  been  clear  since  Chief 
Justice  Marshall's  seminal  decision  in  ilfar- 
bury  V.  Madison,  1  Cranch.  137.  We  always 
have  recognized  the  "judicial  power  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  legislative  actions 
Impinging  on  Individual  rights."  Grai^el  v. 
Vnted  States,  supra,  at  620. 

In  Kilboum  v.  Thompson,  103  U.S.  168,  the 
Court's  first  decision  to  consider  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause,  the  Court  held  unconstitu- 
tional a  resolution  of  the  House  ordering 
the  arrest  of  Kilboum  for  refusing  to  honor 
a  subpoena  of  a  House  Investigating  com- 
mittee, since  the  House  had  no  power  to 
punish  for  contempt.  Although  the  Court 
barred  a  claim  for  false  Imprisonment 
against  Members  of  the  House,  It  neverthe- 
less reached  the  merits  of  Kllbourn's  claim 
and  allowed  an  action  against  the  House's 
Sergeant  At  Arms,  who  had  executed  the 
warrant  for  Kllbourn's  arrest. 

Dombrowski  v.  Eastland,  387  U.S.  82  In- 
volved suits  for  an  Injunction  and  for  dam- 
ages against  a  Senator  who  headed  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  counsel  to  the  subcommittee  for  wrong- 
ful and  unlawful  seizure  of  property  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  We  agreed 
that  the  complaint  against  the  Senator  must 
be  dismissed  because  the  record  "does  not 
contain  evidence  of  his  Involvement  In  any 
activity  that  could  result  In  liability."  Id.,  at 

84.  As  respects  counsel  to  the  subcommittee 
we  held.  In  reliance  on  Tenney  v.  Brandhove, 
341  U.S.  367,  that  the  Immunity  granted  by 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  "Is  less  absolute, 
although  applicable,  when  applied  to  officers 
or  employees  of  a  legislative  body,  rather 
than  to  legislators  themselves."  387  U.S..  at 

85.  Accordingly,  we  remanded  the  case 
against  counsel  to  the  subcommittee  for  trial 
because  there  was  "a  sufficient  factual  dis- 
pute" to  require  a  trial.  Acts  done  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Amendment — like  as- 
saults with  fists  or  clubs  or  guns — or  out- 
side the  protective  ambit  of  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause:  certainly  violations  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  a  legitimate  legislative  purpose. 

A  striking  Illustration  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  stated  in  Watkins  v.  United  States, 
354  U.S.  178,  188:  "The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  ap- 
plicable to  Investigations  as  to  all  forma  of 
governmental  action.  Witnesses  cannot  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  against  them- 
selves. They  cannot  be  subjected  to  unrea> 


sonable  search  and  seizure.  Nor  can  the  First 
Amendment  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  reli- 
gion, or  political  belief  and  association  be 
abridged."  And  see  Barenblatt  v.  United 
States,  360  U.S.  109,  153,  166  (dUsentlng 
opinions).  A  witness  subpoenaed  to  testify 
before  a  congressional  committee  may  not  be 
forced  to  reveal  his  beliefs.  One's  conscience 
and  thoughts  are  matters  of  privacy  as  Is  the 
whole  array  of  one's  beliefs  or  values.  And,  as 
Watkins  Indicates,  a  witness  refusing  to  so 
testify  may  not  be  punished  for  contempt. 
Violations  of  the  commands  of  the  First 
Amendment  are  not  within  the  scope  of  a 
legitimate  legislative  purpose. 

I  cannot  agree,  then,  that  the  question  for 
us  Is  "whether  [public  dissemination),  sim- 
ply because  authorized  by  Congress,  must 
always  be  considered  'an  integral  part  of  the 
deliberative  and  communicative  processes  by 
which  Members  participate  in  committee 
and  House  proceedings'  with  respect  to  legis- 
lative or  other  matters  before  the  House."  A 
legislator's  function  in  Informtag  the  public 
concerning  matters  before  Congress  or  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  Government 
Is  essential  to  maintaining  our  representa- 
tive democracy.  Unless  we  are  to  put  blinders 
on  our  Congressmen  and  isolate  them  from 
their  constituents,  the  Informing  function 
must  be  entitled  to  the  same  protection  of 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  as  those  activi- 
ties which  relate  directly  and  necessarily  to 
the  Immediate  function  of  legislating.  See 
Gravel  v.  United  States,  supra,  at  634-637 
(Douglas,  J.,  dissenting),  649-662  (Brennan, 
J.,  dissenting).  In  my  view  the  question  to 
which  we  should  direct  our  attention  is 
whether  the  House  Report  Infringes  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  of  petitioners  and 
therefore  Is  subject  to  scrutiny  by  the  federal 
courts. 

n 

The  House  authorized  Its  District  Commit- 
tee "to  condvict  a  full  and  complete  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  .  .  .  (1)  the  organiza- 
tion, management,  operation  and  adminis- 
tration of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  (2) 
the  organization,  management,  operation 
and  administration  of  any  Independent 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  government 
operating  solely  In  the  District  of  Columbia."  • 

It  was  pursuant  to  this  Investigation  and 
study  that  the  Report  In  effect  brands  cer- 
tain named  students  as  Juvenile  delinquents. 
As  stated  by  Judge  Wright  In  his  dissent  be- 
low: 

"The  material  included  In  the  Committee 
report  is  not,  as  the  majority  contends, 
merely  'somewhat  derogatory."  One  discipli- 
nary letter,  for  example,  alleges  that  a  spe- 
cifically named  child  was  'Involved  In  the 
loss  of  fifty  cents'  and  'Invited  a  male  sub- 
stitute to  have  sexual  relations  with  her, 
gapping  her  legs  open  for  enticement.'  Sim- 
ilar letters  accused  named  children  of  dis- 
respect, profanity,  vandalism,  assault  and 
theft.  Of  the  29  test  papers  published  In  the 
report,  21  bore  falling  grades.  Yet  appellants 
seek  only  to  prohibit  use  of  the  children's 
names  virlthout  their  consent.  They  do  not 
contest  the  propriety  of  the  Investigation 
generally,  nor  do  they  seek  to  enjoin  the  con- 
clusions or  text  of  the  report.  Indeed,  they 
do  not  even  challenge  the  right  of  Congress 
to  examine  and  summarize  the  confidential 
material  Involved.  They  wish  only  to  retain 
their  anonymity."  459  F.  2d  1304,  1324. 

We  all  should  be  painfully  aware  of  the 
potentially  devastating  effects  of  congres- 
sional accusations.  There  are  great  stakes 
Involved  when  officials  condemn  Individuals 
by  name.  The  age  of  technology  has  pro- 
duced data  banks  Into  which  all  social  se- 
curity numbers  go:  and  following  those 
numbers  go  data  In  designated  categories 
concerning  the  lives  of  members  of  our  com- 
munities. Arrests  go  in,  though  many  arrests 
are  unconstitutional.  Acts  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency   are    permanently    recorded    and 


they  and  other  alleged  misdeeds  or  Indis- 
cretions may  be  devastating  to  a  person  In 
later  years  when  he  has  outgrown  youthful 
Indiscretions  and  Is  trying  to  launch  a  pro- 
fessional career  or  move  Into  a  position 
where  steadfastness  Is  required. 

Congress,  In  naming  the  students  without 
Justification  exceeded  the  "sphere  of  legiti- 
mate legislative  activity."  Tenney  v.  Brand- 
hove, supra,  at  376.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  resolution  authorizing  the  Investi- 
gation and  study  expressed  a  legitimate  leg- 
islative purpose.  Nevertheless,  neither  the 
Investigatory  nor.  Indeed,  the  Informing 
function  of  Congress  authorizes  any  "con- 
gressional power  to  expose  for  the  sake  of 
exposure."  Watkins  v.  United  States,  supra. 
at  200.  To  the  contrary,  there  Is  simply  "no 
general  authority  to  expose  the  private  af- 
fairs of  individuals  without  Justification  In 
terms  of  the  functions  of  the  Congress."  Id. 
at  187.  The  names  of  specific  students  were 
totally  Irrelevant  to  the  purposes  of  the 
study.  The  functions  of  the  Committee 
would  have  been  served  equally  well  If  the 
students  had  remained  anonymous. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  members  of  Con- 
gress may,  even  In  a  case  such  as  this,  retain 
their  Inununlty  under  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause.  But  In  this  case,  both  the  Public 
Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, official  agencies  entrusted  by  Con- 
gress with  printing  responsibilities,  are 
named  as  defendants.  And  in  the  context  of 
this  case,  such  defendants  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  actions.  See  Powell  v. 
McCormack.  supra;  Dombrowski  v.  Eastland, 
supra;  Kilboum  v.  Thompson,  supra. 

At  the  very  least  petitioners  are  entitled  to 
Injunctive  relief.  The  scope  of  the  Injunc- 
tion and  against  whom  It  should  operate 
only  can  be  determined  upon  remand  after  a 
full  hearing  on  the  facts.  We  cannot  say 
whether  there  Is  a  threat  of  future  public 
distribution  or  whether  It  will  be  feasible 
for  any  person  subject  to  the  equitable 
powers  of  the  court  to  excise  the  students' 
names  from  Reports  prevloxisly  distributed. 
With  respect  to  damages — that  Is,  whether 
resp>ondents,  including  the  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  If  a  valid 
claim  Is  stated  against  them,  are  protected 
by  the  doctrine  of  official  Immunity  as  set 
forth  in  the  opinion  for  the  Court — I  agree 
that  it  is  a  matter  for  the  lower  courts  In 
the  first  Instance. 

footnotes 

'That  Clause  In  relevant  part  provides: 
".  .  .  and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  In  either 
house,  [Senators  and  Representatives)  shall 
not  be  questioned  In  any  other  Place." 

•The  Committee  report  was  transmitted 
to  the  House  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, was  referred  to  the  Cale:idar  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

»H.  Res.  76,  91st  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  115  Cong. 
Rec.  2784. 

Doe  Versus  McMn.LAN 
Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist.  with  whom  The 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackmuw 
join,  and  with  whom  Mb.  Justice  Stewart 
joins  as  to  Part  I,  concurring  In  part  and 
dissenting  in  part. 

I  concur  In  the  Court's  holding  that  the 
respondent  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
committee  aides  and  employees  are  Immune 
under  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  for  prep- 
aration of  the  Committee  Report  for  distri- 
bution within  the  halls  of  Congress.  I  dissent 
from  the  Court's  holding  that  Members  of 
Congress  might  be  held  liable  If  they  were 
In  fact  responsible  for  public  dissemination 
of  a  committee  report,  and  that  therefore 
the  Public  Printer  or  the  Superintendent  of 
Docimients  might  likewise  be  liable  for  such 
distribution.  And  quite  apart  from  the  Im- 
munity which  I  believe  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  confers  upon  congresslonally  author- 
ized public  distribution    of  committee  !•- 
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ports,  I  believe  that  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion or  powers  absolutely  prohibits  any  rorm 
of  Injunctive  relief  In  the  circumstances  here 
presented. 

I 


In  Gravel  v.  United  States,  408  U.S.  606 
(1972) ,  we  decided  that  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  did  not  protect 
private  republication  of  a  committee  report, 
but  left  open  the  question  of  whether  pub- 
lication and  public  distribution  of  such 
reports  authorized  by  Congress  would  be 
included  within  the  prlvUege.  408  U.S.,  at 
626  n.  16.  While  there  are  Intimations  In 
today's  opinion  that  the  prlvUege  does  not 
cover  such  authorized  public  distribution, 
the  ultimate  holding  is  apparently  that  the 
District  Court  must  take  evidence  and  de- 
termine for  Itself  whether  or  not  such  pub- 
lication In  this  case  was  within  the  "legiti- 
mate legislative  needs  of  Congress,"  ante 
at  18. 

While  there  Is  no  reason  for  a  rigid,  me- 
chanical application  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause,  there  would  seem  to  be  equally  little 
reason  for  a  completely  ad  hoc,  factual  de- 
termination  In  each  case  of  public  distri- 
bution as  to  whether  that  distribution  served 
the    "legitimate    legislative    needs    of    Con- 
gress."  A  supposed   privilege   against  being 
held  Judicially  accountable  for  an  act  Is  of 
virtually    no    use    to    the    claimant    of    the 
prlvUege  if   it   may  only  be  sustained   after 
elaborate  Judicial  Inquiry  Into  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  act  was  performed. 
This   disposition    Is   particularly   anomalous 
when  viewed  In  light  of  our  earlier  views  on 
the  scope  of  the  constitutional  privilege  to 
the   effect    that    It    Is   "not    consonant   with 
our  scheme  of   government   for  a  court  to 
Inquire    Into    the    motives    of    legislators." 
Tenney  v.  Brandhove.  341  U.S.  367.  377  (1951 ) . 
A  factual  hearhig  In  the  District  Court  could 
scarcely  avoid  inquiry  Into  legislative  moti- 
vation. 

Previous  decisions  of  this  Court  have  up- 
held  the   immunity  of   Members   whenever 
they    are    "acting    In    sphere    of    legitimate 
legislative   activity."    Tenney   v.   Brandhove 
supra.  341  U.S.,  at  376.  In  Kilhcmrn  v.  Thompl 
son.  103  U.S.  168   (1880),  we  held  that  this 
immunity  extends  to  everythtag  "generally 
done  in  a  session  of  the  House  by  one  of  Its 
members  In  relation  to  the  business  before 
it."  103  U.S.,  at  204.  This  relatlvelv  expansive 
Interpretation  of  the  scope  of  immunity  has 
been  consistently  reaffirmed.    United  Utates 
V.  Johnson.  383  U.S.  169.  179  (1966);   United 
States  V.  Brewster.  408  U.S.  501,  509   (1972). 
The  subject  matter  of  the  Committee  Re- 
port here  In  question  was,  as  the  Court  notes 
concededly  within  the  legislative  authority 
of  Congress.  Congress  has  Jurisdiction  over 
aU  matters  within  the  District  of  ColumbU 
US.  Const.,  Art.  I,  §  8,  cl.  17,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  by  the  full  House  to 
Investigate  the  Districts  public  school  sys- 
tem. H.R.  Res.  76,  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.    115 
Cong.  Rec.  2784   (1969).  And  we  have  held 
that    with    respect    to    the    preliminary    In- 
quiries, such  as  the  findings  here  represent 
concerning    potentUl    legislation.    Congress" 
power  "is  as  penetrating  and  far-reaching  as 
potential    power   to  enact   and   appropriate 
under     the     Constitution."     Barenblatt     v 
United  States,  360  VS.  109,  ill    (1959). 

In  KUbourn  v.  Thompson,  supra,  103  US 
at  204.  Powell  v.  McCormack.  395  US  486* 
502  (1969).  and  Gravel  v.  United  States  su- 
pra. 408  US.,  at  624.  the  Court  has  held  'that 
committee  reports  are  absolutely  prlvUeged 
In  neither  Kilbourn  nor  Powell  was  any  dU- 
tlnctlon  intimated  between  Internal  and 
public  distribution  of  the  reports.  And  whUe 
the  question  was  reserved  In  Gravel  a  com- 
parison of  the  factual  background  surround- 
ing Senator  Oravel's  reading  into  the  com- 
mittee record,  the  Pentagon  Papers,  and  the 
limited  publication  apparently  undertaken 
here.  Indicates  that  the  difference  In  actual 
effect  between  the  two  la  Indeed  minimal. 
The  only  difference  between  Senator  Oravel's 


widely  publicized  reading.  In  the  presence  of 
numerous  spectators  and  Journalists,  and 
the  public  distribution  of  this  report,  is  that 
the  former  was  conOned  within  the  legisla- 
tive halls.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  Information  produced  at  a  publicly  at- 
tended committee  hearmg  within  the  leg- 
islative halls  may  well  as  a  practical  matter 
receive  every  bit  as  much  public  clrciUatlon 
as  Information  contained  In  a  committee  re- 
port which  Is  itself  publicly  circulated 

To  the  extent  that  public  participation  In 
a  relatively  open  legislative  process  Is  desir- 
able, the  Courts  holding  makes  the  materials 
bearing  on  that  process  less  avaUable  than 
they  might  be.  And  the  limitation  thus  ju- 
dicially imposed  Is  squarely  contrary  to  the 
expressed  Intent  of  Congress.  The  Commit- 
tee Report  was  ordered  printed  by  the  full 
House  sitting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Congressional  Record,  volimie  116.  part  30 
page  40311.  It  was  thereafter  printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
solely    in   accordance    with   statutory   provi- 
sions. 44  U.S.C.  §5  501.  701  (1970) .  These  pro- 
visions   state    speciflcally    that    the    Public 
Printer  may  print  only  the  number  of  copies 
designated  by  the  Congress,  such  number   In 
the  absence  of  contrary  indication,  being  "the 
usual    number"    established    by    statute    as 
1,682.  These  copies  may  be  distributed  only 
•among  those  entitled  to  receive  them."  Id 
at  §  701(a).  The  distributees  are  speclflcaUy 
designated  In  the  statute  itself,  id.,  at  S  701 
(c) .  Extra  copies  may  be  printed  only  by  sim- 
ple, concurrent,  or  joint  resolution.  Id     at 
S  703.  Thus  every  action  taken  by  the  Public 
Printer   and   the   Superintendent   of   Docu- 
ments, so  far  as  this  record  indicates,  was 
under  the  direction  of  Congress. 

I   agree   with   the  Court   that   the  Public 
Printer   and   the   Superintendent   of  Docu- 
ments have  no  "official  Immunity"  under  the 
authority    of   Barr    v.    Matteo,    360    U.S.    564 
(1959).   There   Is   no   Unmunlty   there   when 
officials  are  simply  carrying  out  the  directives 
of  officials  in  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment,  rather   than   performing   any   discre- 
tionary function  of  their  own.  But  for  this 
very  reason,  if  the  body  directing  the  pub- 
lication or  its  Members  would   be  Immune 
from   themselves   publishing   and  distribut- 
ing,   the    Printer    and    the    Superintendent 
Should  be  likewise  Immune.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  Court  to  hold  otherwise.  Because 
I  would  hold  the  Members  Immune  had  they 
undertaken  the  public  distribution,  I  would 
likewise   hold   the  Superintendent   and  the 
ft-lnter  Immune  for  having  done  so  under 
the  authority  of  the  resolution  and  statute 
The  Court's  contrary  conclusion,  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  the  allegations  of  serious  harm 
to  the  petitioners  contained  In  their  com- 
plaint,   unduly   restricts   the   prlvUege    The 
sustaining  of  any  claim  of  privilege  invaria- 
bly forecloses  further  inquiry  into  a  factual 
situation  which.  In  the  absence  of  prlvUege 
might  weU   have   warranted   Judicial   relief 
The  reason  why  the  law  has  nonetheless  es- 
tablished  categories   of   prlvUege   has   never 
been   better  set   forth   than    m   the  opinion 
of  Judge  Learned  Hand  in  Gregoire  v  Biddle 
CA2,  177  P.2d  579:  ' 

^'It  does  indeed  go  without  saying  that  an 
official,   who  Is  in    fact  guilty  of  using  hU 
powers  to  vent  his  spleen  upon  others  or  for 
any    other    personal    motive    not    connected 
with  the  public  good,  should  not  escape  11a- 
bUlty  for  the  Injuries  he  may  so  cause    and 
If  It  were  possible  In  practice  to  confine  such 
complaints  to  the  guUty,  it  would  be  mon- 
strous to  deny  recovery.  The  justification  for 
doing  so  Is   that   It   is   Impossible   to  know 
whether  the  claim  is  well  founded  until  the 
case  has  been  tried,  and  that  to  submit  aU 
officials,  the  Innocent  as  well  as  the  guUty 
to  the  burdens  of  a  trial  and  to  the  inevita- 
ble danger  of  Its  outcome,  would  dampen  the 
ardor  of  all   but   the   most   resolute,  or  the 
most   Irresponsible,   In  the  unflinching  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  Again  and  again  the 
public   Interest  calls  for  action   which  may 
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turn  out  to  be  founded  on  a  mistake,  in  the 
face  of  which  an  official  may  later  find  him- 
seU  hard  put  to  It  to  satisfy  a  Jury  of  his 
good  faith.  There  must  todeed  be  means  of 
punishing  public  officers  who  have  been 
truant  to  their  duties;  but  that  \s  quite  an- 
other matter  from  exposing  such  as  have 
been  honestly  mistaken  to  suit  by  anyone 
who  has  sufiered  from  their  errors.  As  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  answer  must  be  found 
In  a  balance  between  the  evUs  inevitable  in 
either  alternative.  In  this  Instance  it  has 
been  thought  In  the  end  better  to  leave  un- 
redressed the  wrongs  done  by  dishonest 
officers  than  to  submit  those  who  try  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  constant  dread  of  retalia- 
tion." 

n 

Entirely   apart   from   the   Unmunlty  con- 
ferred by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  on 
these  respondents.  I  believe  that  the  prmct- 
ple  of  separation  of  powers  forbids  the  grant- 
ing of  Injunctive  relief  by  the  District  Court 
in  a  case  such  as  this.  We  have  Jurisdiction 
to  review  the  completed  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  Branches.  See  ep    jifar- 
bury    v.    Madison,     1     Cranch     137     ('l803>- 
Youngstown  Sheet  and   Tool  Co.  v    Sawver 
343  U.S.  579  (1952);  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson' 
supra.  But  the  prospect  of  the  District  Court 
enjoining  a  committee  of  Congress,  which  in 
the   legislative   scheme   of  things,   is   for 'all 
practical  purposes  Congress  Itself,  from  un- 
dertaking  to   publicly   distribute   one   of  Its 
reports  In  the  manner  that  Congress  has  by 
statute  prescribed  that  it  be  distributed    Is 
one  that  I  believe  would  have  boggled  the 
mmds  of  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution 

In  Mississippi  v.  Johnson.  4  WaU  475 
(1886),  an  action  was  brought  seeking  to  en- 
join the  President  from  executing  a  duly 
enacted  statute  on  the  ground  that  such 
executive  action  would  be  unconstitutional 
The  Court  there  expressed  the  view  that  I 
believe  should  control  the  avaUabUlty  of  the 
injunctive  relief  here: 

•The  Congress  is  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  the  President  U  the 
executive  department.  Neither  can  be  re- 
strained in  Its  action  by  the  judicial  depart- 
ment; though  the  acts  of  both,  when  per- 
formed, are,  in  proper  cases,  subject  to  its 
cognizance."  Id.,  at  500. 

In  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson,  supra,  the  Court 
reviewed  the  arrest  and  conflnement  of  a 
private  citizen  by  the  Sergeant -at- Arms  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  Watkins  v 
United  States.  354  U.S.  178  (1957).  the  Court 
reviewed  the  scope  of  the  Investigatory 
powers  of  Congress  when  the  executive  had 
prosecuted  a  recalcitrant  witness  and  sought 
a  Judicial  forum  for  the  purpose  of  Unposmg 
criminal  sanctions  on  hUn.  Neither  of  these 
cases  comes  close  to  having  the  mischievous 
posslbUlties  of  censorship  being  Imposed  by 
one  branch  of  the  Government  upon  the 
other  as  does  this  one. 

In  New  York  Times  v.  United  States  403 
U.S.  713  (1971).  this  Court  held  that  prior 
restraint  comes  before  it  bearing  a  heavy 
burden.  Id.,  at  714.  Whatever  may  be  the  dif- 
ference In  the  constitutional  posture  of  the 
two  situations,  on  the  Issue  of  Injunctive 
relief,  which  is  nothing  if  not  a  form  of  prior 
restraint,  a  Congressman  should  stand  in  no 
worse  position  in  the  federal  courts  than 
does  a  private  publisher.  C/.  Hurd  v.  Hodge 
334  U.S.  24,  34-35  (1948).  Purely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  regulating  the  exercise  of  federal 
equitable  Jurisdiction  In  the  light  of  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers,  I  would 
foreclose  the  availability  of  Injunctive  relief 
against  these  respondents. 


Doe  Versus  McMillan 
Mr.   Justice   Blackmun,   with   whom  The 

CHiEr  Justice  Joins,  concurring  In  part  and 

dissenting  in  part. 
I   Join   Mr.  Justice  Rehnquists  opinion. 

post,  — ,  but  add  some  conunents  of  my  own. 
Each  step  in  the  legislative  report  process. 
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from  the  gathering  of  Information  In  the 
course  of  an  officially  authorized  investiga- 
tion to  and  including  the  official  printmg 
and  official  distribution  of  that  information 
In  the  formal  report,  is  legitimate  legislative 
activity  and  is  designed  to  fulfill  a  particu- 
lar objective.  More  often  than  not,  when  a 
congressional  committee  prepares  a  report. 
It  does  so  not  only  with  the  object  of  ad- 
vising fellow  Members  of  Congress  as  to  the 
subject  matter,  but  with  the  further  objects 
(1)  of  advising  the  public  of  proposed  legis- 
lative action,  (2)  of  informing  the  public  of 
the  presence  of  problems  and  Issues,  (3)  of 
receiving  from  the  public.  In  return,  con- 
structive comments  and  suggestions,  and  (4) 
of  enabling  the  public  to  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  Congress.  The  Court  has  recognized  and 
speciflcally  emphasized  the  importance,  and 
the  signincant  posture,  of  the  committee  re- 
port as  an  integral  part  of  the  legislative 
process  when,  repeatedly  and  clearly,  it  has 
afforded  speech  or  debate  coverage  for  a 
Member's  writing,  signing,  or  voting  In  favor 
of  a  committee  report  just  as  It  has  for  a 
Member's  speaking  In  formal  debate  on  the 
floor.  Gravel  v.  United  States,  408  U.S.  606, 
617,  624  (1972);  Powell  v.  McCormack,  395 
U.S.  486,  602  (1969);  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson, 
103  U.S.  168,  204  (1881).'  That  protection 
is  preserved  by  the  Court  In  this  case,  ante, 
pp.  5-7,  because  the  Court  appreciates  that 
Congress  must  possess  uninhibited  Internal 
communication. 

The  Court  previously  has  observed  that 
Congress  possesses  the  power  "to  Inquire 
Into  and  publicize  corruption,  maladminis- 
tration or  inefficiency  In  the  agencies  of  the 
Government"  because  the  public  is  "entitled 
to  be  Informed  concerning  the  workings  of 
Its  government."  Watkins  v.  United  States, 
354  U.S.  178,  200  and  n.  33  (1957).  Indeed,  as 
to  this  kind  of  activity,  Woodrow  Wilson  long 
ago  observed.  "The  informing  function  oi 
Congress  should  be  preferred  even  to  its 
legislative  functions."  ■  The  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  English  doc- 
trine that  the  courts  should  not  be  utUized 
as  instruments  to  impede  the  efficient  func- 
tioning of  Parliament.  Kilbourn  v.  Thomp- 
son, 103  U.S.,  at  201-205.  Because  the  "in- 
forming function"  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
an  effective  Legislative  Branch,  I  feol  the 
Court's  curtaUment  of  that  function  today 
violates  the  historical  tradition  slgnifled 
textually  by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  and 
underlying  our  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers. 

It  may  be  that  a  congressional  committee's 
activities  and  report  are  not  protected  ab- 
solutely by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause.  One 
may  assume  that  there  must  be  a  legitimate 
legislative  purpose  In  undertaking  the  in- 
vestigation or  hearing  that  culminates  in  the 
report.  Watkins  v.  United  States,  364  U.S. 
at  200:  Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  360  U.S. 
109  (1959).  I  suggest,  however,  that  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  a  report  compUed 
in  connection  with  an  officially  authorized 
Investigation  Is  as  much  an  "integral  part 
of  the  deliberative  and  communicative  pro- 
cesses by  which  Members  participate  in  com- 
mittee and  House  proceedings  with  respect  to 
the  consideration  and  passage  or  rejection  of 
proposed  legislation,"  Gravel  v.  United  States, 
408  U.S.  at  625.  as  is  the  gathering  of  in- 
formation or  writing  and  voting  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  rejjort.  In  the  case  before  us, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  activities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  officially  au- 
thorized and  undertaken  for  a  proper  legis- 
lative purpose.  Plenary  jurisdiction  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  specifically  vested  in 
Congress  by  Art.  I,  i  8,  of  the  Constitution." 
Matters  such  as  the  quality  of  education  ai- 
forded  by  the  District's  schools,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  they  face,  obviously 
are  within  the  scope  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
District  Committee.  In  this  case,  it  legiti- 


mately undertook  its  investigation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  system.*  At  the 
conclusion  of  its  investigation  the  Commit- 
tee decided,  as  did  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,'  that, 
as  a  matter  of  legislative  judgment,  the  re- 
port should  be  printed.  It  was  stated  that  at- 
tachments to  one  {x>rtion  thereof  were  In- 
cluded to  "give  a  realistic  view"  of  a  troubled 
school  "and  the  lack  of  administrative  ef- 
forts to  rectify  the  multitudinous  problems 
there."  •  The  report  was  printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
piu-suant  to  44  U.S.C.  §§  501  and  701.'  This 
decision,  though  reasonable  men  well  may 
differ  as  to  Its  wisdom,  was  a  conscious  exer- 
cise of  legislative  discretion  constitutionally 
vested  In  the  Legislative  Branch  and  not 
subject  to  review  by  the  judiciary.  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist  observes,  post,  p.  2, 
this  Court  has  stated  that  It  is  "not  conson- 
ant with  our  scheme  of  government  for  a 
court  to  inquire  Into  the  motives  of  legis- 
lators." Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  341  VS.  367. 
377  (1951). 

Although  the  Court  in  the  present  case 
holds  that  the  gathering  of  information,  the 
preparation  of  a  report,  and  the  voting  on  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  printing  of  a  com- 
mittee report  are  protected  activities  under 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  it  renders  that 
protection  for  Members  of  Congress  and  leg- 
islative personnel  less  than  meaningful  by 
further  holding  tliat  the  authorized  public 
distribution  of  a  committee  document  may 
be  enjoined  and  those  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tribution held  liable  when  the  document  con- 
talus  materials  "otherwise  actionable  under 
local  law."  Ante,  p.  10.  The  Court's  holding 
thus  Imposes  on  Congress  the  onerous  burden 
of  justifying,  apparently  by  "substantial  evi- 
dence," ibid.,  the  Inclusion  of  allegedly  ac- 
tionable material  In  committee  documents.*" 
This,  unfortunately.  Ignores  the  realities  of 
the  "deliberative  and  communicative  proc- 
esses," Gravel  v.  United  States.  408  U.S..  at 
625,  by  which  leg:lslatlve  decisionmaking 
takes  places. 

Although  It  Is  regrettable  that  a  person's 
reputation  may  be  damaged  by  the  necessi- 
ties or  the  mistakes  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess." the  very  act  of  determining  judicially 
whether  there  Is  "substantial  evidence"  to 
justify  the  inclusion  of  "automobile"  Infor- 
mation In  a  committee  report  is  a  censor- 
ship that  violates  the  congressional  free 
speech  concept  embodied  In  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  ">  and  is,  as  well,  the  impoei- 
tlon  of  this  Court's  judgment  In  matters 
textually  committed  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  by  Art.  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution. I  suspect  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
and  his  concurring  Justices  would  be  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  the  time-honored  doc- 
trine of  judicial  review  they  enunciated  in 
Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch  137  (1803) ,  has 
been  utilized  to  foster  the  result  reached  by 
the  Court  today." 

Stationing  the  federal  judiciary  at  the 
door  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sanitizing  congressional  documents  in 
accord  with  this  Court's  concept  of  wise  legis- 
lative decisionmaking  policy  appears  to  me 
to  reveal  a  lack  of  confidence  In  our  political 
processes  and  In  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
police  its  own  members.  It  is  Inevitable  that 
occasionally,  as  perhaps  In  this  case,  there 
will  be  unwise  and  even  harmful  choices 
made  by  Congress  In  fulfilling  Its  legislative 
responsibility.  That,  however.  Is  the  price 
we  pay  for  representative  government.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  abuses  we  coun- 
tenance In  our  system  are  vastly  in  our  sys- 
tem are  vastly  outweighed  by  the  demon- 
strated ability  of  the  political  process  to  cor- 
rect overzealousness  on  the  part  of  elected 
representatives. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  We  are  to  read  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  "broadly  to  effectuate  Its  purposes." 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  383  U.S.  169.   180 


(1966) :  Gravel  v.  United  States,  408  U.S.  606, 
624  (1972).  The  "central  role"  of  the  Clause 
is  "to  prevent  intimidation  of  legislators  by 
the  Executive  and  accountability  before  a 
possibly  hostile  judiciary,"  Gravel  v.  United 
States  supra,  408  U.S.,  at  617.  The  breadth  of 
coverage  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  must 
be  no  less  extensive  than  the  legislative  proc- 
ess It  is  designed  to  protect,  for  the  Clause 
Insures  for  Congress  '"wide  freedom  of  speech, 
debate,  and  deliberation  without  intimida- 
tion from  the  Executive  Branch."  Gravel  v. 
United  States,  408  at  616.  or  I  might  suppose, 
from  the  judiciary. 

•It  Is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  Into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what  It 
sees.  It  is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the  voice, 
and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will  of  its 
constituents.  Unless  Congress  have  and  use 
every  means  of  acquainting  Itself  vrtth  the 
acts  and  the  disposition  of  the  administrative 
agents  of  the  government,  the  country  must 
be  helpless  to  learn  how  It  Is  being  served; 
and  unless  Congress  both  scrutinize  these 
things  and  sift  them  by  every  form  of  discus- 
sion, the  country  must  remain  In  embarrass- 
ing, crippling  Ignorance  of  the  very  affairs 
which  It  is  moet  Important  that  it  should 
understand  and  direct.  The  Informing  func- 
tion of  Congress  should  be  preferred  even  to 
its  legislative  function  The  argument  is  not 
only  that  discussed  and  Interrogated  admin- 
istration is  the  only  pure  and  efficient  admin- 
istration, but.  more  than  that,  that  the  only 
really  self-governing  people  is  that  people 
which  discusses  and  Interrogates  Its  adminis- 
tration," W.  Wilson,  Congressional  Govern- 
ment, 303  (1895). 
'Article  I,  i  8: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power  .  .  . 
•  •  •  •  • 

"To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  District  (not  exceeding 
ten  Miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  Acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  .  .  ."" 

«  House  Resolution  76,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  3,  p.  3784, 
authorUBed  the  Committee,  "as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee  ...  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete Investigation"  of  the  "organization, 
management,  operation,  administration  of 
any  department  or  agency,"  and  of  "any  in- 
dependent agency  or  instrumentality"  of 
government  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

•Congressional  Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  30, 
p.  40311. 

•H.  R.  Rep.  No.  91-1681,  91st  Cong..  3A 
Sess.,  212  (1970). 

'  The  Court  notes,  ante,  p.  17,  apparently  in 
alleviation  of  Its  conclusion  as  to  possible 
UabUlty,  that  a  specific  statutory  grant  of 
Immunity  to  the  Public  Printer  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  relieving 
them  of  personal  llabUlty  for  the  distribution 
of  an  unprotected  document  has  not  been 
conferred.  But  it  Is  not  clear  how.  if  llabUlty 
otherwise  exists,  such  a  grant  of  Immunity 
would  shield  these  public  servants  in  a  case 
involving  alleged  constitutional  violations. 
Thus,  the  Court  has  placed  the  Public  Printer 
and  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  un- 
tenable position  either  of  accepting  the  risk 
of  personal  llabUlty.  whenever  a  congressional 
document  officially  Is  printed  and  distributed, 
or  of  violating  the  specific  command  of  a 
congressional  resolution  ordering  the  print- 
ing and  distribution. 

»  An  interesting  dUemma  is  presented  by 
the  possibility  of  an  Injunction  against  dis- 
tribution where  "otherwise  actionable""  ma- 
terial Is  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  Court  recognizes  the  existence  of  this 
problem  and  reserves  Its  resolution  for  an- 
other day.  Ante.  p.  19,  n.  16.  The  Congre.-sion- 
al  Record,  however,  receives  wide  public  dis- 
tribution on  a  reg\Uar  basis  and  it  Is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  for  all  or  part  of  a 
committee  report  or  other  document  to  be 
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read  Into  the  Record  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. In  light  of  the  Court's  holding  In 
this  case,  it  Is  conceivable  that,  In  Ueu  of 
separate  publication  as  a  committee  docu- 
ment, a  committee  report  containing  possi- 
bly actionable  material  hereafter  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record  In  order  to  effectuate 
public  distribution.  It  appears  to  me  almost 
beyond  question  that  an  injunction  against 
the  distribution  of  the  Congressional  Record 
Is  clearly  precluded  by  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  and  by  the  Constitution's  Art.  I,  §  5, 
cl.  3,  providing  that  "Each  House  shall  keep 
a  Journal  of  Its  Proceedings,  and  from  time 
to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such 
Parts  as  may  In  their  Judgment  require 
Secrecy." 

•Only  last  Term.  In  United  States  v. 
Brewster,  408  U.S.  501,  516-617  (1972).  the 
Court  emphasized  that 

"In  Us  narrowest  scope,  the  [Speech  or 
Debate]  Clause  Is  a  very  large,  albeit  essen- 
tial, grant  of  prlvUege.  It  has  enabled  reck- 
less men  to  slander  and  even  destroy  others 
with  Impunity,  but  that  was  the  conscious 
choice  of  the  Framers.  .  .  .  The  authors  of 
our  Constitution  were  well  aware  of  the  his- 
tory of  both  the  need  for  the  privilege  and 
the  abuses  that  covUd  flow  from  too  sweeping 
safeguards.  In  order  to  preserve  other  values, 
they  wTote  the  privilege  so  that  It  tolerates 
and  protects  behavior  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers not  tolerated  and  protected  when  done 
by  other  citizens,  but  the  shield  does  not 
extend  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  the  legislative  process." 

'"  I  do  not  reach  the  question  whether  the 
withholding  of  Information  from  the  public 
with  respect  to  matters  being  considered  by 
elected  representatives  in  any  way  diminishes 
protected  First  Amendment  values. 

"  "The  premise  that  courts  may  refuse  to 
enforce  legislation  they  think  unconstitu- 
tional does  not  support  the  conclusion  that 
they  may  censor  congressional  language  they 
think  libelous.  We  have  no  more  authority 
to  prevent  Congress,  or  a  committee  or  public 
officer  acting  at  the  express  direction  of 
Congress,  from  publishing  a  document  than 
to  prevent  them  from  publishing  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  If  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens that  a  document  which  Congress  has 
ordered  published  contains  statements  that 
are  erroneous  and  defamatory,  and  are  made 
without  allowing  the  persons  affected  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  this  adds  nothing 
to  our  authority.  Only  Congress  can  deal 
with  such  a  problem."  Methodist  Federation 
for  Social  Action  v.  Eastland.  141  F.  Supp 
729,  731-732   (DC  1956  (three-Judge  court)  ). 
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ADDITIONAL  NATIONAL  FORESTS 
IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  AprU 
6.  local  60  in  Seward,  Alaska,  of  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  passed  Resolution  No. 
73-1  urging  the  inclusion  of  approxi- 
mately 44-million  acres  in  additional  na- 
tional forests  for  Alaska  as  part  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  Land  Use  Planning  Commission 
and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act.  This  resolution 
also  supported  legislation  to  create  such 
new  national  forests. 

This  is  an  important  concept  and  one 
of  great  interest  to  many  Alaskans. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutiok  No.  73-1 

A  Resolution  Relaf.ng  To  The  National 
Conservation     Syst«  ;      Designations     Under 


Section  17(d)  (2)  (A)   Of  The  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union  Local 
No.  60: 

Whereas  Section  17(d)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  December 
18,  1971,  provides  for  the  creation  of  or  for 
the  addition  to  existing  units  of  wildlife 
refuges,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  national  for- 
ests and  national  parks;  and 

Whereas,  of  these  four  (4)  systems.  Con- 
gress did.  In  1960,  pass  the  Multiple  Use  and 
Sustained  Yield  Act  which  directed  that  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  be  prudently  managed  to 
produce  a  combination  of  values,  such  as 
outdoor  recreation,  watershed,  timber,  wild- 
erness, range  or  wUdllfe,  in  order  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people: 
and 

Whereas,  while  this  method  is  adopted  by 
the  other  agencies  for  their  management  di- 
rection, only  in  the  National  Forest  System  is 
multiple  use  currently  directed  by  an  act 
of  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  multiple  use-sustained  yield 
philosophy  in  management  provides  for  con- 
siderably more  options  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  majority  of  Alaska  workers,  as  well  as  all 
working  Americans,  now  and  in  the  future, 
consistent  with  sound  environmental  protec- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  are  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  which  lands  are  to 
be  contained  within  each  of  the  four  (4) 
systems,  and 

Whereas  these  recommendations  and  their 
enactment  into  law  are  of  paramount  concern 
to  the  worktag  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska: 
Be  It  resolved  by  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union  Local 
60  that  Its  members  respectfully  request  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
consider  to  the  fullest  practical  extent,  In- 
clusion of  at  least  the  approximate  44  million 
acres  in  new  national  forests  for  Alaska,  as 
set  forth  by  the  Forest  Service's  Alaska  Plan- 
ning Team  Document,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  July  1972,  and  that  they 
subsequently  make  such  a  recommendation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 
be  It 

Further  resolved  that  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion in  the  Congress  is  respectfully  requested 
to  Join  with  the  Joint  Federal-State  Land 
Use  Plannmg  Commission  to  encourage  the 
Introduction  of  legislation  to  create  the  ap- 
proximate 44  million  acres  of  new  national 
forests  within  the  80  mUllon  acres  provided 
for  m  Section  17(d)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary,  Department 
of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable  Earl  L.  Butz. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture;  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S. 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tees; Governor  William  A.  Egan.  Co-chairman, 
Joseph  Josephson,  Co-chairman  Designee! 
and  Mr.  Jack  O.  Horton,  Co-chairman,  Land 
Use  Planning  Commission  of  Alaska;  the 
Honorable  Mike  Gravel;  the  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Don  Young.  U.S.  Representative,  members 
of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehoiisemen's  Union  this  6th 
day  of  April  1973. 


VENTURA  COUNTY  GENERAL  AP- 
PRENTICESHIP ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE CONDUCTS  23TH  ANNUAL 
GRADUATION   CEREMONIES 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Ven- 
tura County  General  Apprenticeship  Ad- 


visory Committee  will  conduct  their  25th 
annual  graduation  ceremonies  on  June 
15.  1973.  Eighty  public  spirited  citizens 
representing  both  labor  and  management 
in  the  construction  industry  comprise 
this  committee.  Working  in  conjunction 
with  Ventura  College  and  the  division 
of  apprenticeship  standards,  they  have 
trained  yoimg  people  to  become  journey- 
men bricklayers,  carpenters,  electricians, 
glaziers,  lathers,  painters,  plasterers, 
plumbers,  and  sheet  metal  workers 
through  the  outstanding  apprenticeship 
program  which  they  have  developed. 
Sixty-five  graduates  will  receive  joint  ap- 
prenticeship committee  diplomas  in  this 
25th  graduation  ceremony  held  by  the 
committee.  Just  as  the  diplomas  will  at- 
test to  the  skills  acquired  by  the  grad- 
uates In  the  building  trades,  the  pro- 
gram attests  to  outstanding  initiative  and 
leadership  by.  and  cooperation  between, 
labor,  management,  education,  and  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Ventura  County  General  Appren- 
ticeship Advisory  Committee  should  be 
congratulated  and  commended  for  its 
contributions  to  the  future  of  California 
and  to  the  lives  of  the  graduates.  A  pro- 
gram such  as  this  one,  which  provides 
young  people  with  skills  that  are  In  great 
demand  due  to  the  unprecedented  growth 
both  In  California  and  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  warrants  our  support  and 
our  encouragement. 


OPIC  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
PROCESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
plete the  5-year  span  originally  con- 
templated for  the  operations  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion and  because  of  delay  in  its  organiza- 
tion after  authorization  in  1969  an  ex- 
tension is  needed  from  June  30,  1974,  to 
June  30,  1976.  Today  I  had  the  honor  to 
testify  before  the  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy Subcommittee,  Representative  John 
Culver,  chairman,  in  aid  of  legislation 
to  this  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 

oplc  and  the  development  process 
It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  appear  again 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  chair 
from  1952  to  1954.  It  Is  also  a  privilege  for  me 
to  appear  before  this  Committee  In  support 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration, an  Institution  which  I  had  a  hand  In 
establishing.  In  appearing  today,  I  recall  my 
last  appearance  before  the  subcommittee  was 
on  August  12,  1969,  when  hearings  were  being 
held  on  the  OPIC  concept  which  subsequent- 
ly overwhelmingly  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Today  as  then,  the  predominant  factor 
baste  to  the  whole  question  before  us  Is  the 
fact  that  a  nation  with  the  Gross  National 
Product  that  we  have — twice  that  of  any 
other  comparable  Industrial  nation  on 
earth — and  with  our  resources,  human  and 
material  alike — simply  cannot  live  In  the 
world  which  Is  endemlcally  poor  in  the  main, 
(as  to  about  two-thirds  of  Its  population) 
and  getting  relatively  poorer.  It's  Immoral 
and  unwise  in  the  most  elementary  terms  as 
well  as  m  statesmanship. 
Hence,   the   question    Is  not   whether    we 
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should  help  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
Industrial  and  developing  nations,  but  how. 
In  late  years  we  as  a  nation  have  turned  more 
toward  development  through  private  Invest- 
ment because  It  has  a  higher  multiplier  in 
development  and  since  publlcally  financed 
development  programs  have  encountered  in- 
creasingly severe  difficulties  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Private  foreign  investment  produces  not 
only  capital  but  also  a  great  resource  trans- 
fer In  training  and  technology  for  the  host 
country.  Hence,  OPIC  represents  basically  a 
high  policy  decision  for  the  United  States.  It 
means  that  in  the  necessary  mix  of  public 
and  private  aid.  Increasing  Importance  Is 
given  to  the  private  side  for  good  reasons 
of  national  policy.  And,  of  course,  we  are  not 
alone  In  this  policy  choice.  Not  only  have 
the  other  major  countries  of  the  world  fol- 
lowed us  In  Insurance  organizations  similar 
to  OPIC.  but  many  devote  far  more  of  their 
Gross  National  Product  to  aid  and  come 
much  closer  than  we  do  to  the  target  set 
forth  by  the  United  Nations  in  the  Second 
Development  Decade  to  which  we  also  have 
subscribed,  of  transferring  one  percent  per 
annum  of  our  Gross  National  Product  to  the 
developing  world.  It  Is  my  Judgement  that 
U.S.  private  Investment  flows  to  the  devel- 
oping world  have  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  guarantee  programs  of  the  OPIC  and  this 
private  foreign  Investment  in  turn  is  vital 
In  the  ongoing  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  immediate  issue  In  this  session  of 
Congress  is  the  extension  of  OPIC  authori- 
ties which  would  otherwise  expire  on  June 
30.  1974  for  two  years,  untU  June  30,  1976. 
In  appearing  today,  I  recognize  that  consid- 
erable controversy  surrounds  the  role  and 
the  future  of  OPIC  as  controversy  siurounds 
the  whole  subject  of  the  role  of  American 
aid  or  Investment  overseas.  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  these  broader  concerns  which 
are  so  essential  to  our  future  prosperity  as  a 
nation,  to  the  future  position  of  the  United 
States  In  the  world  economy,  and  to  our  own 
and  the  world's  peace  and  security. 

The  first  question  I  wish  to  address  is  the 
question  as  to  why  the  United  States  in  this 
day  and  age  should  underwrite  an  insurance 
program  for  U.S.  private  foreign  Investment 
in  the  developing  world.  I  use  the  word  un- 
derwrite somewhat  loosely  since  up  until 
the  present  time  even  OPIC  Instirance 
losses — and  there  are  considerable  claims 
connected  with  the  Chilean  expropriations — 
have  not  cost  the  American  taxpayer  one 
penny. 

The  premiums  and  interest  paid  into 
OPIC  considerably  outweigh  outlays — even 
though  these  outlays  have  been  heavier  than 
expected.  A  little  realized  fact  Is  that  OPIC 
now  is  earning  some  $30  mUllon  a  year  from 
Insurance  premiums  and  that  during  the  life 
of  the  program  Investors  have  paid  some  $180 
million  In  premiums — one  third  of  which  has 
been  paid  over  the  last  two  years.  When  OPIC 
was  established  some  three  years  ago.  ex- 
actly $50  mlUlon  of  these  hard  earned  pre- 
miums were  transferred  from  OPIC  to  the 
AID  housing  guarantee  program.  Paid  claims 
to  date  have  been  in  the  $23  million  range 
and  outstanding  claims  only  total  $28  mU- 
llon. ThU  $28  mUllon  figure  does  not  take 
Into  account  two  major  outstanding  claims 
which  are  In  arbitration. 

Thus  OPIC  to  date  has  paid  its  own  way 
and  depending  on  the  outcome  of  pending 
arbitration  decisions.  It  may  weU  continue 
paymg  Its  own  way.  I  note  that  the  clear  in- 
tent behind  the  new  legislative  proposals  la 
that  OPIC  virlll  continue  to  pay  its  own  way. 
Up  until  today  then,  OPIC  has  run  a  highly 
successful  and  profitable  insurance  business. 
No  less  a  firm  than  Lloyd's  of  London  has 
been  wUllng  to  re-insure  portions  of  OPIC's 
risk  portfolio. 

But  even  If  the  magnitude  of  losses  were 
such  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  payments  be- 


came necessary,  my  Judgment  would  still  be 
that  OPIC  is  necessary  and  that  the  exist- 
ence of  OPIC  programs  Is  In  our  national 
Interest  and  In  the  interest  of  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Developments  since 
OPIC's  enactment  in  1969  give  a  vital  added 
reason  for  OPIC's  continued  operation.  I  re- 
fer to  the  growing  need  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  metals,  minerals  and  fuels  essential 
to  the  operations  of  our  economy  from  cut- 
side  the  United  States. 

I  have  Just  received  a  722  page  book  pub- 
lished by  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Interior 
entitled.  United  States  Mineral  Resources. 
This  book  sets  forth  In  the  minerals  area 
what  has  now  become  common  knowledge  in 
the  fuels  area.  What  Is  set  forth  Is  the  fact 
that  our  nation's  continuing  high  rate  of 
consumption  of  metals  and  minerals  is  lead- 
ing to  an  Increased  U.S.  dependence  en  for- 
eign sources  of  supply.  In  many  cases  this 
Increased  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply  is  Irreversible. 

Let  me  give  one  example.  We  all  recognize 
the  Importance  of  aluminum  to  our  indus- 
trial society  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
consumer  products  but  also  the  uses  of 
aluminum  In  the  construction  Industry,  air- 
craft, motor  vehicles,  machinery,  electrical 
equipment  and  supply  etc. 

Yet.  the  above  referenced  volume  is  quite 
definite  in  stating,  "It  Is  unlikely  that  new 
large  deposits  of  metallurgical  grade  bauxite 
win  be  discovered  In  the  United  States.  Else- 
where however,  there  are  large  unexplored 
areas  in  South  America,  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Australia  that  seem  favorable  for  discovery 
of  major  new  deposits  of  metallurgical-grade 
bauxite."  "The  study  also  notes  that  at  the 
present  time  that  Imports  of  bauxite  and 
alumina,  mainly  from  Jamaica.  Surinam  and 
Australia,  supply  approximately  87  percent 
of  the  U.S.  requirements  for  manufacture  of 
aluminum  metal  and  certain  refractories, 
abrasives  and  chemicals." 

OPIC  insurance  and  guarantee  programs 
have  played  a  key  role  In  promoting  U.S.  in- 
vestments in  areas  like  Jamaica  and  in  turn 
in  securing  the  supplies  of  this  essential 
metal. 

Would  these  essential  Investments  have 
been  made  without  the  OPIC  guarantee  pro- 
grams? A  recent  Business  International  Sur- 
%'ey  of  391  VS.  companies  Indicated  over 
90'^  considered  OPIC  insurance  programs  to 
be  a  "necessary  or  desirable  factor"  in  their 
decisions  to  Invest  in  a  less  developed  coun- 
try. In  the  extractive  field,  70  percent  of  the 
companies  responding  said  that  It  was  es- 
sential pre-condition  for  making  an  invest- 
ment. Then.  too.  without  investment  guar- 
antees the  nature  of  the  investment  might 
have  been  different  and  made  more  on  a 
quick  return — get  in  and  get  out  quickly 
bases — whch  would  not  have  strengthened 
U.S. -Jamaican  relations  or  led  to  the  maxi- 
mum possible  economic  development  of 
Jamaica  or  best  promoted  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  in  securing  a  stable  -.upply 
of  bauxite. 

In  choosing  bauxite.  I  did  pick  a  specific 
example  where  OPIC  Investment  guarantees 
have  played  an  Important  role.  But  it  is  not 
a  special  case.  If  we  look  down  the  road  a 
bit  the  question  as  to  the  role  of  future  pri- 
vate VS.  foreign  Investment  in  securing  the 
supply  of  such  minerals  and  metals  as  anti- 
mony, asbestos,  beryllium,  chromium,  cobalt, 
copper,  fluoride,  graphite.  Iron,  manganese, 
etc.  etc.,  looms  very  large  indeed.  Many  of 
the  richest  deposits  of  these  metals  and  min- 
erals are  found  In  the  developing  world  and 
as  such  OPIC  Investment  guarantees  are  ap- 
plicable and  often  indispensable  if  invest- 
ments are  to  be  made  in  politically  and  eco- 
nomically turbulent  areas. 

In  turn,  while  the  Administration  has  not 
chosen  this  year  to  change  the  thrust  of 
OPIC's  legislation  to  allow  OPIC  to  write 
guarantees  for  Investment  In  petroleum,  I 


certainly  cannot  rule  out  such  guarantees  at 
some  future  time.  Can  any  one  of  us  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  American  firms  will 
be  wUling  to  commit  the  bUllons  In  long- 
term  capital  needed  to  develop  new  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  projects,  only  if  U.S. 
government  Investment  gusirantees  are 
forthcoming? 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  this  point  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  first  point  I  have  made,  is  the 
United  States  Is  in  an  Increasingly  competi- 
tive world.  The  competition  for  natural  re- 
sources and  for  other  good  foreign  Invest- 
ment projects  win  become  Increasingly 
fierce.  New  forces  are  entermg  the  Interna- 
tional capital  markets  and  the  devaluations 
of  the  dollar  weaken  oiu-  competitive  posi- 
tion vls-a-vls  the  yen  and  mark  and  other 
strong  currencies  In  competing  for  invest- 
ment projects.  In  turn,  there  Is  the  new  ele- 
ment of  vast  amounts  of  Arab  money  be- 
coming available  to  the  International  capi- 
tal markets.  In  such  a  new  competitive  sit- 
uation. Investments  guarantees  are  not  only 
a  useful  tool,  but  a  necessary  tool. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  after  OPIC  be- 
came law,  many  industrialized  nations  emu- 
lated the  U.S.  A  recent  OECD  study  entitled 
"Investing  In  Developing  Countries"  indi- 
cates to  date,  thirteen  DAC  countries  (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  France. 
Germany,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States)  have  established  political 
guarantee  system  of  general  appUcatlon. 
The  OECD  study  notes  that  "the  word 
'guarantee'  refers  to  a  fun  cover  of  100 'i^  of 
the  value  of  the  Investment  made."  It  is  folly 
to  believe  that  if  the  U.S.  Congress  draws 
back  from  supporting  OPIC,  that  other  gov- 
erimients  will  In  turn  follow  suit.  Rather 
such  action  by  the  U.S.  Congress  would  be  a 
unilateral  act  which  would  weaken  the  com- 
petitive nature  of  our  private  foreign  capi- 
tal overseas.  This,  In  turn,  could  have  ad- 
verse repercussions  on  our  world-wide  eco- 
nomic position  at  the  very  time  when  the 
U.S.  Is  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on 
sources  of  supply  located  in  the  developing 
world. 

Is  it  In  the  U.S.  Interest  to  give  a  com- 
petitive advantage  to  non-U.S.  private  for- 
eign capital  backed  by  foreign  government 
guarantees  In  making  Investments  which 
increasingly  are  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  the  United  States?  This  is  exactly  what 
we  would  do  if  OPIC  programs  were 
eliminated  or  curtailed.  Private  foreign 
capital  would  seciwe  a  competitive  advan- 
tage over  our  private  capital  and  this  Imme- 
diately raises  questions  as  to  security  of 
supply  as  well  as  the  cost  including  the 
balance  of  payments  cost.  Is  It  not  preferable 
that  an  American  firm  compete  on  equal 
terms  in  terms  of  government  incentives  and 
that  profits  on  foreign  operations  be  remitted 
to  the  United  States  rather  than  Japan  or 
West  Germany? 

In  making  "this  statement.  I  realize  that  I 
am  making  a  value  Judgement.  I  am  saying 
that  private  foreign  U.S.  investment  has 
been  good  for  the  United  States  and  has 
contributed  to  our  standard  of  living,  led  to 
Increased  Job  creation  within  the  United 
States  and  strengthened  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments position.  I  am  also  making  the  value 
Judgement  that  private  foreign  Investment  by 
U.S.  capital  wUl  be  Increasingly  essential  In 
the  years  ahead  and  promotion  of  same  will 
be  an  mtegral  element  In  our  continued 
economic  well  being.  I  realize  that  many  dis- 
agree with  me  and  make  a  different  value 
Judgement,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  a  study 
bearing  out  those  who  argue  that  U.S.  foreign 
investment  overseas  runs  contrary  to  the  U.8. 
national  Interest. 

An  additional  footnote  to  this  Is  that  OPIC 
is  now  playing  an  essential  role  In  the  on- 
going process  of  strengthening  our  economic 
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and  commercial  ties  with  Yugoslavia  and 
Rumania.  Again,  It  Is  my  Judgement  tb&t 
OPIC  operations  In  these  Eastern  European 
countries  are  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

The  third  and  final  point  I  wish  to  make 
returns  to  the  opening  of  my  statement  on 
the  relation  of  OPIC  to  the  development 
process. 

As  stated,  I  remain  convinced  that  OPIC 
programs  encourage  an  Increased  flow  of 
private  foreign  Investment  to  the  develop- 
ing world.  In  turn,  this  flow  of  private  for- 
eign caiptal  stimulates  the  development 
process.  OPIC  does  not  make  an  Investment 
guarantee  unless  the  host  country  desires 
the  investment  to  be  made  In  that  country. 
At  times  the  guarantee  Is  an  essential  element 
In  determining  whether  the  Investment  la 
to  be  made  at  all.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a 
function  of  our  Government  or  our  Congress 
to  second  guess  a  decision  of  the  leadership 
of  a  developing  country  that  a  foreign  In- 
vestment In  some  sector  of  their  economy  Is 
desirable. 

It  is  for  the  leadership  of  the  developing 
country  to  make  such  a  decision  and  after 
this  decision  is  made  and  only  after  It  la 
made,  does  OPIC  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  Investment  In  question  should 
be  guaranteed  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  Chile,  the  expansion  of 
copper  production  in  Chile  was  a  priority 
goal  of  the  Prei  Government.  The  U.S.  as  a 
means  towards  furthering  this  Chilean  de- 
velopment objective,  guaranteed  some  new 
American  investments  in  copper.  Shortly 
after  these  investments  were  made  and  In 
at  least  one  case  even  before  the  new  Invest- 
ment came  "on  stream,"  the  Investments  were 
expropriated  as  a  policy  decision  of  the  new 
AUende  government.  OPIC  became  Involved 
since  it  guaranteed  the  investments.  In  turn, 
the  Kennecott  case  (El  Tenlente  Copper 
Mine)  has  been  the  largest  OPIC  claim 
settlement  to  date.  However,  by  no  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  can  I  regard  these  OPIC 
guarantees  as  being  anti-Chilean  or  anti- 
Chilean  economic  development — rather,  when 
they  were  made,  they  were  made  on  the 
understanding  that  they  were  serving  the 
development  interests  of  the  Chilean  gov- 
ernment and  the  national  Interest  of  that 
government. 

In  this  regard,  It  is  worth  recalling  that 
American  capital,  developed  the  three  major 
Chilean  copper  mines  and  that  without  this 
capital,  the  mines  probably  would  not  have 
been  developed.  In  turn,  the  substantial  tax 
revenues  that  accrued  to  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment from  the  operation  of  these  mines  and 
their  copper  exports  (even  when  they  were 
100  percent  American  owned  subsidiaries), 
provided  much  of  the  revenue  used  by  the 
ChUean  government  to  develop  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Increased  copper  production 
In  the  context  of  the  President  Prel  Chlleanl- 
zation  agreements  would  have,  In  turn,  led  to 
steadily  increasing  tax  revenues  for  the  state 
and  this  increased  production  In  turn  was 
dependent  on  new  Inputs  of  foreign  capital. 
It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  the  copper  work- 
ers were  the  most  strongly  unionized  group 
In  Chile,  they  stood  at  the  forefront  of  the 
free  labor  movement,  and  won  wage  gains 
and  other  benefits  including  free  hospital 
care,  that  set  an  example  for  the  whole 
nation. 

So  I  reject  out  of  hand  the  contention  that 
American  private  foreign  Investment  In 
ChUean  copper  mines  did  little  for  ChUe. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  U.S.  did  not  have 
an  Interest  In  Chilean  copper.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  since  at  least  the  early  1950s 
that  the  United  States  has  not  been  self 
sufBcient  In  copper  and  that  lower  priced 
Chilean  copper  was  an  essential  element  In 
President  Johnsons  price  stabilization  pro- 
gram of  the  1968-68  period. 


This  leads  to  the  frequently  heard  criticism 
of  OPIC  that  It  unnecessarily  Involves  the 
U.S.  government  in  investment  disputes.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  worth  noting  that  OPIC 
rather  than  Involving  the  U.S,  government 
In  Investment  disputes  thereby  politicizing 
them,  in  fact,  helps  establish  conditions  for 
the  adjudication  of  Investment  disputes  in 
which  the  U.S.  Government  necessarily  is 
Involved  by  the  very  nature  of  the  foreign 
assistance  legislation  passed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. I  refer  to  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment 
to  our  bl-lateral  aid  legislation  which  man- 
dates the  cut-off  of  bl-lateral  aid  if  an  in- 
vestment dispute  is  outstanding,  and  the 
Gonzalez  amendment  which  mandates  a 
negative  vote  by  the  United  States  on  loans 
from  multilateral  aid  agencies  In  the  case 
of  an  outstanding  investment  dispute.  The 
Investment  dispute  settlement  process  which 
has  been  pioneered  and  reflned  by  OPIC 
helps  bring  such  disputes  Into  negotiation 
between  the  private  U.S.  company  and  the 
foreign  government.  This  in  turn  helps  in- 
sure that  Hlckenlooper  or  Gonzalez  are  not 
Involved.  Also,  OPIC  has  Informed  me  that 
It  has  never  directly  negotuted  with  a  for- 
eign government.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  if  such 
negotiations  were  not  In  progress,  Hlcken- 
looper and/or  Gonzalez  would  be  triggered 
under  the  present  wording  of  our  laws. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  by  the 
time  the  U.S.  Congress  repeals  the  Hlcken- 
looper and  Gonzalez  amendments — and  I  do 
feel  they  should  be  repealed — that  OPIC  wUl 
be  operating  as  a  private  Insurance  agency 
independent  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
closed  my  eyes  to  the  difficulties  OPIC  has 
faced  In  the  first  years  of  its  operations.  But 
a  careful  weighing  of  the  record  clearly  es- 
tablishes that  OPIC  continues  to  be  a  success 
story  and  the  continued  operation  of  OPIC 
type  programs  are  essential  to  future  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability  of  the  United 
States.  In  turn,  the  operaUon  of  OPIC  pro- 
grams by  encouraging  direct  private  foreign 
Investment  in  the  developing  world  includ- 
ing the  developing  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope Is  directly  beneflcUl  to  the  programs  of 
economic  development  of  these  nations 


CHILD  ABUSE 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  months  my  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth  has  undertaken  an 
extensive  study  of  the  tragic  and  per- 
vasive problem  of  child  abuse.  We  have 
been  particularly  moved  by  the  publicity 
surrounding  incidents  of  clilld  abuse  In 
the  Washington  area  in  recent  months. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's study  has  been  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  the  need  for  re- 
porting the  cases  of  child  abuse  so  that 
youngsters  can  be  protected  from  threat- 
ening situations  before  they  are  per- 
manently harmed. 

For  this  reason  I  was  both  pleased  and 
saddened  to  read  in  the  May  17  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  that  the  number  of 
reported  cases  of  child  abuse  In  the  the 
Washington  area  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly in  recent  weeks.  While  I  am  sad- 
dened to  know  that  acts  of  violence 
against  children  continue  to  occur,  I  am 
heartened  to  learn  that  the  public  is 
appEu-ently  becoming  more  aware  of  its 
role  in  helping  to  prevent  and  identify 
child  abuse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Abuse     Reports     Increase,     PuBucrrr     nj 
ErroRTS  To  Am  Children 
(By  Judy  Luce  Mann) 
Increasing  public  awareness  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect  has  led  to  a  substantial  Increase 
In  the  number  of  cases  being  reported  In  the 
District  and  In  Montgomery  County,  accord- 
ing to  court  and  police  officials. 

Nearly  SO  per  cent  more  cases  of  neglect 
and  abuse  were  reported  in  the  District  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  this  year  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  last  year,  and 
there  has  been  a  200  per  cent  Increase  In  re- 
ports In  Montgomery  Coimty  during  the 
same  period. 

Court  and  police  officials  in  both  jurisdic- 
tions attribute  the  Increase  to  the  recent 
publicity  about  the  problem  and  to  extensive 
media  coverage  of  several  cases  of  child 
abuse,  particularly  the  Donna  Stern  case  in 
Montgomery  County.  Joanna  Stern  was  con- 
victed In  March  of  first-degree  murder  In  the 
torture-slaying  of  her  9-year-old  daughter. 
Donna. 

"There's  no  question  in  my  mind  it's  the 
publicity  we're  getting,"  said  police  Capt. 
Gabriel  LaMastra,  bead  of  the  county's  youth 
division.  "It  seems  like  everybody's  Inter- 
ested In  child  abuse.  We  have  an  awareness 
In  the  county  now.  Of  course  the  Stem  case 
created  quite  a  bit  of  talk  about  it." 

There  has  been  "a  big  Increase"  in  reports 
from  schools  and  from  private  citizens,  al- 
though some  turn  out  to  be  unfounded,  he 
said.  Of  50  child  abuse  cases  reix>rted  so  far 
this  year,  24  were  determined  to  be  un- 
founded and  26  were  founded.  There  were 
nine  reports  of  abuse  In  the  same  period  last 
year,  all  of  which  were  founded,  he  said. 
Eight  of  the  28  neglect  cases  reported  this 
year  were  unfounded  and  12  of  the  17  cases 
last  year  were  unfounded. 

"One  of  the  problems  a  police  officer  has  is 
distinguishing  between  discipline  and 
abuse,"  LaMastra  said.  Most  jurisdictions  de- 
fine abuse  as  acts  against  a  child  under  18 
years  of  age  that  Involve  serious  bodily  In- 
Jury.  Neglect  Is  a  charge  generaUy  applied 
when  a  child  is  undernourished,  unsuper- 
vised, lacks  phjrslcal  or  medical  care,  ade- 
quate housing  or  Is  not  allowed  to  attend 
school. 

Nan  Huhn,  a  member  of  a  special  unit  that 
handles  child  neglect  and  abuse  cases  in  the 
District's  corporation  counsel's  office,  also 
said  that  more  reports  are  being  made  by 
District  schools,  "which  we  rarely  got  before." 
"Poor  Donna  Stem  made  the  public  aware 
of  what  horrible  things  people  can  do  to  their 
children,"  said  Mrs.  Huhn.  "People  who 
wouldn't  get  Involved  In,  say,  a  burglary  will 
get  Involved  in  child  abuse  cases.  Everyone 
who  gets  involved  feels  they  are  doing  some- 
thing positive. 

"Teachers  are  beginning  to  pick  up  on 
these  things.  They  call  the  principal  and  the 
principal  caUs  the  youth  division."  She  said 
that  while  schools  and  hospitals  are  report- 
ing more  cases,  private  physicians  are  not. 

She  said  she  has  not  handled  cases  referred 
by  private  physicians.  She  said  that  in  the 
course  of  Investigating  two  cases  referred  by 
hospitals  she  has  found  that  the  children 
were  injured  previously  and  treated  by  pri- 
vate physicians  who  did  not  report  suspected 
abuse.  "We  still  have  doctors  who  don't  want 
to  get  Involved,"  she  said. 

The  District  code,  she  said,  provides  for 
"an  affirmative  duty  legally  to  report  (sus- 
pected child  abuse)  but  no  penalty  if  they 
don't.  A  gunshot  has  a  criminal  penalty 
(against  a  doctor)  for  not  reporting,  which 
la  kind  of  Interesting." 

There  were  174  cases  of  neglect,  two  of 
abandonment  and  20  of  child  abuse  in  the 
District  during  the  first  four  months  of  1972. 
according  to  statistics  of  the  Intrafamily  and 
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Neglect  branch  of  Superior  Court.  So  far  in 
1973,  there  have  been  69  cases  of  child  abtise, 
14  of  abandonment  and  207  of  neglect.  Judges 
ruled  that  abuse  existed  in  18  of  the  20  cases 
in  early  1972  and  have  found  21  cases  of 
neglect  so  far  this  year,  with  27  cases  await- 
ing trial.  Court  officials  said  neglect  is  found 
in  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  neglect  cases  that 
are  petitioned. 

One  court  official  said  she  felt  the  increase 
in  cases  was  due  "to  the  rather  substantial 
ventilation  In  the  press  of  some  of  the  cases. 
Doctors  and  hospital  authorities  are  begin- 
ning to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  injuries 
that  don't  have  satisfactory  explanations." 
Ty  Cullen,  coordinator  of  Inpatient  social 
work  at  Children's  Hospital  and  a  member  of 
the  hospital's  battered  child  team,  which  spe- 
cializes In  recognizing  and  treating  such 
cases,  believes  that  recent  media  coverage  has 
caused  "the  community  to  become  more 
aware.  Education  In  the  conununity  has  in- 
creased because  of  the  press.  Other  hospitals 
are  taking  a  closer  look  and  taking  a  look  at 
criteria  for  recognition"  of  abuse  cases. 

"I  don't  think  there's  an  increase  in  abuse, 
but  In  recognition,"  he  said. 

D.C.  General  Hospital  Is  now  setting  up  a 
child  abuse  team  and  a  registry  of  abuse  and 
neglect  cases  that  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  hospital.  The  team  will  be  composed  of 
a  doctor,  nurse  and  social  worker. 

Children's  Hospital  also  has  a  registry,  and 
the  name  of  each  child  seen  at  the  hospital 
for  a  suspicious  injury  Is  checked  against  the 
registry  to  see  If  there  Is  previous  history  of 
suspected  abuse  against  that  child  or  a 
sibling. 

Fairfax  County  officials,  while  reporting  no 
significant  Increase  in  reports  of  child  abuse 
or  neglect,  said  they  are  also  setting  up  a 
countywlde  registry. 

Vincent  Plcclano.  director  of  Juvenile  court 
services  In  Fairfax,  said  guidelines  and  spe- 
cial forms  for  reporting  cases  are  being  dis- 
tributed to  public  and  private  agencies 
throughout  the  county  "that  have  contact 
with  children." 

Copies  of  the  report  will  be  kept  in  court 
files  from  now  on,  he  said.  The  reporting  sys- 
tem Is  being  set  up  because  of  public  aware- 
ness and  concern  about  the  problem,  he  said. 


THE  TRANS-ALASKA 
PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  niun- 
ber  of  newspapers  across  the  country 
have  orinted  editorials  urging  the  build- 
ing of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  I  in- 
serted a  number  of  these  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  March  28.  Since 
that  date  I  have  been  apprised  of  addi- 
tional editorials  on  the  subject.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  for  the  printing  of 
these  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times,  April  25, 
19731 
The  Presidential  Text 
There  has  been  much  attention  given  to 
President  Nixon's  strong  endorsement  of  im- 
mediate   construction    of    the    trans-Alaska 
pipeline  In  his  energy  policy  statement  to 
the  Congress  on  April  18. 
But  what  exactly  did  the  President  say? 
For  the  record,   here  Is  the  full   text  of 
that  portion  of  Mr.  Nixon's  message  under 
the  heading,  "Alaskan  Pipeline;" 

"Another  Important  source  of  domestic  oil 
exists  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  Al- 
though private  industry  stands  ready  to  de- 
velop these  reserves  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  large  sums  on  environmental 
analyses,  this  project  Is  still  being  delayed. 
This  delay  Is  not  related  to  any  adverse  ju- 


dicial findings  concerning  environmental  Im- 
pact, but  rather  to  an  outmoded  legal  restric- 
tion regarding  the  width  of  the  right  of 
way  for  the  proposed  pipeline. 

"At  a  time  when  we  are  Importing  grow- 
ing quantities  of  oil  at  great  detriment  to 
our  balance  of  payments,  and  at  a  time  when 
we  are  also  experiencing  significant  oil  short- 
ages, we  clearly  need  the  two  million  barrels 
a  day  which  the  North  Slope  could  provide — 
a  supply  equal  to  fully  one-third  of  our 
present  Import  levels. 

"In  recent  weeks  I  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  which  would  remove 
the  present  restriction  on  the  pipeline.  I 
appeal  to  the  Congress  to  act  swiftly  on  this 
matter  so  that  we  can  begin  construction 
of  the  pipeline  with  all  possible  speed. 

"I  oppose  any  further  delay  in  order  to 
restudy  the  advisability  of  building  the  pipe- 
line through  Canada.  Our  Interest  In  rapidly 
increasing  our  supply  of  oil  Is  best  served 
by  an  Alaskan  pipeline.  It  could  be  com- 
pleted much  more  quickly  than  a  Canadian 
pipeline;  its  entire  capacity  would  be  used 
to  carry  domestically  owned  oil  to  Ameri- 
can markets  where  it  Is  needed;  and  con- 
struction of  an  Alaskan  pipeline  would  create 
a  significant  number  of  American  Jobs  both 
In  Alaska  and  in  the  maritime  Industry." 

In  these  four  paragraphs,  Mr.  Nixon  laid 
It  out  for  Congress. 

Just  in  case  there  stUl  remained  some 
doubts  about  the  Alaska  pipeline  situation, 
it  was  further  covered  in  a  White  House  fact 
sheet  that  was  distributed  with  copies  of 
the  message  Itself. 

In  that  separate  document,  the  White 
House  went  Into  specific  detail  on  the  Ca- 
nadian proposals. 

"The  alternative  of  a  pipeline  through 
Canada  was  thoroughly  studied  prior  to  the 
Secretary's  decision  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  (TAPS)." 
the  White  House  statement  said.  "The  TAPS 
can  be  built  much  more  quickly,  creating 
U.S.  jobs  and  utilized  entirely  for  U.S.  needs. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done  prior  to  con- 
struction of  a  Trans-Canada  line;  detailed 
engineering  and  environmental  studies 
would  be  required,  hearings  would  be  re- 
quired, and  permits  prepared.  At  least  three 
to  five  years  delay  would  be  involved  for  a 
Trans-Canada  route  which  would  probably 
cause  greater  environmental  damage  because 
of  increased  distance  and  the  greater  number 
of  river  crossings." 

Yet  Congress  still  delays,  because  a  power- 
ful group  of  Midwestern  and  Eastern  sena- 
tors and  representatives  want  the  Canadian 
route. 

It  borders  on  the  tragic. 


(From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  April  9,  1973] 
Speed  the  Alaska  Pipeline 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  an  "all-out" 
effort  m  behalf  of  a  bill  to  allow  construction 
of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  The  arguments 
are  familiar  In  this  dispute,  and  the  need 
for  this  treasure  of  petroleum  grows  more 
critical  as  the  United  States  heads  for  an 
energy  crunch.  The  pipeline,  as  Interior  Sec. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  said,  is  "vital  to  the 
national  interest." 

Following  the  recent  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  Congress  needs  to  amend 
the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act  In  order  for 
the  interior  secretary  to  grant  the  200 -foot 
right-of-way  required  for  the  line  across 
federal  lands.  Congress  also  could  pass  a  law 
clearing  up  any  environmental  objections  to 
the  pipeline,  as  several  years  and  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  protect  the 
Alaskan  wilderness  and  to  safeguard  against 
oil  spills  at  sea. 

Morton  estimates  that  even  If  Congress  acts 
soon.  It  win  be  1977  or  1978  before  the  oil 
will  flow  from  the  North  Slope.  And  that  will 
be  near  the  time  when  the  United  States  is 
importing  nearly  half  of  its  oil — much  of  it 
from  the  politically  unstable  Middle  East. 


Some  legislators  are  holding  out  for  • 
trans-Canada  route  that  would  pump  oil  into 
Chicago.  That  plan  would  be  attractive,  but 
it  is  Impractical.  Canada  is  Ukely  to  want 
majority  ownership  of  the  line,  plxis  a  large 
share  of  the  oil,  the  Canada  line  would  take 
years  longer  to  build. 

The  Alaska  pipeline  route  is  a  clear  case 
of  a  blrd-ln-the-hand.  The  oil  is  vitally 
needed,  and  to  postpone  the  project  only 
Imperils  the  economic  security  of  the  United 
States. 

(From   the   Colimibus  Cltlzen-Joumal,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  March  5,  1973] 
Perils  op  the  Pipeline 

The  Nixon  Administration  deserves  high 
marks  for  its  persistent  efforts  to  pipe  oU 
out  of  northern  Alaska  to  an  ice-free  tanker 
port  at  Valdez. 

Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Monx>n 
says  hell  ask  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  to  remove  all  roadblocks  this  year  to 
the  789-mile  pipeline. 

Congress  will  be  asked  to  amend  a  1920 
law  that  severely  restricts  pipeline  right-of- 
way  on  public  lands. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  be  asked  to  de- 
cide, once  and  for  all,  whether  the  pipeline 
plan  meets  environmental  standards. 

This  may  sound  Uke  a  fairly  simple  proc- 
ess. But  the  plpeUne  project  has  taken  so 
much  flak  from  courts,  conservationists  and 
congressmen  in  the  past  four  years  that 
nothing   Is  simple  anymore. 

The  most  perUous  thing  about  the  pipeline 
is  getting  It  approved.  The  dangers  (real  or 
Imagined)  of  operating  It  seem  inconsequen- 
tial compared  to  that. 

To  argue,  as  some  wildlife  lovers  do  that 
the  line  shoxUd  go  through  Canada  is  not 
very  convincing.  Even  more  fish  and  caribou 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  Canadian  route 
than  by  the  much  shorter  Alaskan  route. 

The  primary  consideration  is  that  the  na- 
tion needs  Alaskan  oil.  Every  barrel  piped 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  will  be  one  less  barrel  we 
have  to  Import  from  the  unstable  Middle 
East. 

That  alone  should  be  enough  to  prod  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court  Into  the  prompt 
action  that  Secretary  Morton  suggests. 

(From  the  DaUas  Morning  News  Mar  9 

1973 : 

Alaskan  On,  Needed 

The  Nixon  administration  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress legislation  which  would  provide  a  corri- 
dor across  Alaska  wide  enough  to  build  a 
pipeline  to  tap  the  vast  Arctic  petroleum 
reserves. 

In  view  of  the  nation's  critically  low  sup- 
ply of  available  energ>'.  the  measure  should 
receive  prompt  approval.  But  it  likely  wiu 
encounter  strong  opposition  from  environ- 
mentalists who  want  to  save  the  Alaskan 
tundra  from  human  activity,  and  from  East- 
ern and  Midwestern  lawmakers  who  want  the 
pipeline  bunt  across  Canada  to  their  front 
door  instead  of  across  Alaska. 

The  proposed  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  has 
been  stalled  In  federal  courts  for  more  than 
three  years  under  challenge  by  environmen- 
tal groups. 

The  latest  setback  to  construction  was  the 
result  of  a  Washington  appeals  court,  which 
Irresponsibly  refused  to  rule  on  the  environ- 
mental queslon.  Instead,  It  blocked  the  pipe- 
line on  ground  that  the  Interior  Department 
could  not  grant  a  right  of  way  more  than  54 
feet  wide.  A  consortium  of  oil  companies 
wanting  to  buUd  the  pipeline  had  requested 
200  feet. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit  wid- 
ening of  the  corridor  to  the  desired  200  feet, 
a  minimum  believed  necessary  to  construct 
the  giant  pipeline  across  the  rugged  Alaskan 
terrain. 

A  pipeline  across  Canada  would  cost  far 
more  than  the  $2  billion  estimated  to  build 
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the  line  across  Alaska  because  of  the  greater 
distance.  While  the  oil  companies  will  pay 
for  Its  construction,  the  higher  cost  would 
eventually  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 

The  need  for  Alaskan  North  Slope  petro- 
leum Is  urgent.  Congress  should  forget  re- 
gional Interests  and  give  priority  to  the  na- 
tional need.  Further  delay  only  me^ns  higher 
construction  costs,  and  ultimately  higher  en- 
ergy costs  to  consumers. 


iProm   tb«  Dallas  Morning  News.   Mar.   31, 

1973] 

Early  Pipelinx  Rui-ing 

The  Supreme  Court  has  Indicated  It  will 
take  early  action  on  a  proposed  trans-Alaska 
oil  pipeline,  a  matter  which  has  been 
dragging  far  too  long  In  the  lower  courts. 

While  not  formally  accepting  an  appeal  of 
an  Appeals  Court  ruling  which  has  blocked 
the  line,  the  high  court  has  set  a  March  28 
deadline  for  opponents  to  file  their  views  on 
the  case. 

Environmentalists  successfully  have  halted 
the  beginning  of  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line for  more  than  three  years  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  destroy  Alaskan  ecology.  A 
Washington  appeals  court,  however,  failed 
to  rule  on  the  environmental  question  but 
blocked  construction  on  the  grounds  that  the 
federal  government  is  forbidden  by  law  from 
granting  the  necessary  width  for  right  of 
way  for  the  pipeline.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  said  It  would  approve  the  requested 
200-foot  width  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  to  Valdez,  In  southern  Alaska. 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  field,  In  northern  Alaska, 
contains  an  estimated  10  billion  barrels  of 
oil  and  large  quantities  of  natural  gas,  which 
are  urgently  needed  at  this  time  of  serious 
energy  shortages. 

Early  and  affirmative  action  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion Is  needed  to  remove  the  blocks  to  the 
pipeline  so  that  the  nation  can  expect  to 
tap  this  huge  reservoir  of  petroleiun  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  March  18,  1973] 
Let's  Not  Sdjetrack  Pipeline 

If  Canada  wants  to  build  a  railroad  to  the 
Arctic  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Canadians  to 
decide.  But  the  project  shouldn't  get  any  en- 
couragement as  an  alternative  to  the  trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline. 

Plans  surfaced  recently  for  an  oil-carrying 
railroad,  apparently  as  part  of  the  old  Cana- 
dian dream  of  developing  the  Arctic  com- 
mercially. 

But  as  an  alternative  to  a  pipeline  con- 
sider : 

That  a  railroad  Is  far  more  costly  and 
carries  less.  An  oilman  once  suggested,  only 
half  In  Jest,  that  there  Is  so  much  oil  In 
the  Alaska  North  Slope  that  a  single  train 
stretching  800  miles  from  the  oilfield  to 
Valdez  might  be  needed — with  the  tank  cars 
welded  together. 

The  ballasting  of  a  railroad  would  be  far 
more  extensive  and  damaging  to  the  terrain 
than  a  pipeline. 

With  63  100-car  trains  moving  dally  In 
both  directions,  wild  animals  would  have 
trouble  getting  across.  Many  would  be  killed 
or  find  their  migration  patterns  Interrupted 
by  fencing. 

A  Canadian  oilman  has  called  the  railroad 
"a  bunch  of  baloney"  and  we  believe  that — 
considered  In  the  context  of  oil  only — he 
Isn't  far  off.  Even  the  Canadian  government 
doubts  a  railroad  study  would  be  productive. 

For  the  Nixon  administration  and  Con- 
gress, at  any  rate,  the  course  Is  clear.  The 
Alaska  pipeline  Is  still  needed  and  we  should 
act  as  quickly  as  possible  to  eliminate  the 
technical  roadblock  erected  recently  by  a 
U.S.  federal  appeals  court.  In  the  light  of 
growing  shortages  we  need  the  Alaskan  oil 
as  soon  as  possible. 


(From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  March  11,  1973] 
Two  On,  Routes 

The  oil  shortage  In  the  Middle  West  and 
East  this  winter  has  flamed  congressional 
support  for  an  early  start  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline,  particularly  the  proposed  trans- 
Canada  route  that  would  bring  the  oil  Into 
eastern  markets. 

But  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton said  the  administration  Is  not  changing 
its  preference  for  the  land-water  route  down 
the  North  Slope  to  the  West  Coast. 

While  the  West  Coast  route  has  been 
delayed  by  court  action,  there  has  been  a 
growing  environmental  opposition  to  the 
trans-Canada  route,  drawing  heat  and  atten- 
tion from  the  original  proposal.  This  Is  good 
news  to  the  administration  which  has  been 
bothered  from  a  security  standpoint  about 
having  a  major  energy  source  In  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  power  that  might  not  always 
remain  friendly. 

The  President  Is  reported  pressuring  In- 
terior to  get  on  with  the  pipeline  project, 
which  has  again  been  stymied  by  a  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  ruling  that  will  require 
Congress  to  change  the  law  restricting  right- 
of-way  provisions  for  the  sale  of  federal  lands. 

This  does  not  seem  a  serious  hurdle  In 
Congress,  but  It  likely  will  cause  debate 
over  which  route  should  be  used.  Meanwhile 
the  Canadians  are  also  experiencing  an  oil 
shortage  and  have  clamped  controls  on  the 
export  of  crude  oil,  most  of  which  goes  to  the 
United  States. 

This  is  a  western  Canada  shortage  as 
eastern  sections  get  Imported  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  and  Venezuela.  It's  also  more 
of  a  shortage  of  pipeline  capacity  rather 
than  of  well-head  supplies.  Even  so,  the 
western  Canada  problem  could  become  an- 
other argument  for  the  West  Coast  pipeline 
route  from  Alaska. 


(From   the   San  Francisco   Examiner, 

April  3,  1973] 

Acute   Need    for    Alaska    Pipeline 

Congress  shovUd  order  the  Immediate  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline.  If  neces- 
sary declaring  a  national  fuel  emergency  for 
that  purpose.  Congress  should  also  mandate 
that  oU  flowing  through  the  pipeline  be  sold 
exclusively  In  the  American  market. 

The  pipeline  Is  essential  to  the  delivery  of 
oil  from  the  lO-bllllon-barrel  pool  locked  In 
Alaska's  Ice-bound  North  Slope  su-ea.  For 
three  years  construction  of  the  pipeline  has 
been  blocked  by  environmental  controversy. 
Yesterday  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
let  stand  a  lower  court  ruling  that,  under 
existing  federal  law,  permission  cannot  be 
granted  for  a  right-of-way  wide  enough  to 
buUd  It. 

During  these  three  years  of  lost  time  the 
nation's  energy  crunch  has  grown  steadily 
more  acute.  Gasoline  rationing  has  begun  In 
scattered  areas.  Both  government  and  In- 
dustry sources  say  that  It  Is  now  too  late  to 
prevent  growing  shortages  of  both  gSLSOllne 
and  fuel  oils  next  year. 

Foreign  oU,  which  supplied  one-fourth  of 
the  American  market  three  years  ago,  to- 
day must  be  relied  upon  for  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  dally  18.8  million  barrels  con- 
sumed. In  1970  the  foreign  oil  cost  $2  bil- 
lion. This  year  It  will  cost  $7  billion.  By  the 
mid-1980s.  If  current  trends  continue,  for- 
eign oil  purchases  will  supply  more  than 
half  of  the  American  market  and  force  an 
Impossible  trade  deficit  of  $20  bUllon  yearly 
from  that  source  alone. 

This  too-heavy  reliance  on  foreign  oil  Is 
a  risk  the  nation  must  not  run.  It  Is  too 
dangerous,  from  both  the  economic  and  na- 
tional security  standpoints. 

Pending  In  Congress  are  bills  granting  a 
wider  right-of-way  for  the  Alaska  pipeline. 
That  Is  no  longer  enough.  Opponents  would 
find  some  other  ground  on  which  to  delay 


It.  Congress  should  order  It  built  Immedi- 
ately, applying  all  reasonable  safeguards 
from  the  environmental  standpoint. 

Nor  Is  even  that  enough.  It  would  be 
senseless  to  drain  the  Alaskan  pool  without 
changing  our  careless  energy  habits.  The 
nation  needs  prompt  action  on  a  policy  of 
conservation  and  a  crash  program  for  de- 
veloping new  energy  sources.  Including  the 
extraction  of  gas  and  oU  from  coal  and 
shale. 

In  short  the  country  needs  a  coherent  na- 
tional energy  policy,  with  action  on  Alaskan 
oil  as  Just  one  part  of  the  policy.  President 
Nixon  has  already  delayed  too  long  in  pro- 
posing such  a  policy  to  the  Congress. 


(From  the  Toledo  Blade   (Ohio),  March  19 
1973] 
U.S.  Needs  Alaska's  Qu- 
it Is  time  for  Congress  to  step  In  and  speed 
the   building  of   the   trans-Alaska   pipeline. 
After  3 ',2    years  of  delay,  the  need  for  new 
supplies  of  oil  and  natural  gas  grows  more 
critical  each  month  that  the  deposits  In  the 
Arctic  go  untapped. 

Frustrated  by  a  round  of  court  decisions 
blocking  the  issuance  of  right-of-way  per- 
mits, the  Nixon  administration  and  several 
lawmakers  acting  on  their  own  have  Intro- 
duced more  than  half  a  dozen  bills  In  Con- 
gress to  get  the  pipeline  moving. 

The  latest  court  setback  came  when  a 
federal  appeals  Judge  ruled  that  the  200- 
foot  right  of  way  planned  for  the  line  violated 
the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  That  law 
would  limit  the  Alaskan  right  of  way  to  54 
feet,  which  engineers  say  Is  not  room 
enough  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
equipment  to  be  used  In  Alaska. 

The  pipeline  corridors  width,  however.  Is 
only  one  matter  that  would  be  solved  under 
pending  legislation. 

A  major  dispute  has  been  over  the  pli>e- 
Unes  potential  damage  to  the  Alaskan 
wilderness.  The  choice  Is  between  risking 
some  environmental  harm  and  reaping  a 
guaranteed  payoff  In  added  energy  resources. 
Protection  of  the  wilderness  Is  no  small  con- 
sideration, but  It  should  be  understood  that 
extensive  technical  safeguards  have  been 
taken  against  the  most  feared  occurrences — 
damage  to  the  tundra's  ecology  and  oil  spills 
on  land  and  at  sea.  In  fact,  the  valid  safety 
precautions  mandated  by  the  Government 
have  contributed  to  a  near  tripling  of  the 
expected  cost  of  building  the  line. 

A  second  dispute  Is  over  whether  the  pipe- 
line should  traverse  a  3,200-inlle  route 
through  Canada  and  end  In  Chicago  Instead 
of  crossing  Alaska.  The  Canada  route  would 
parallel  a  natural-gas  pipeline  planned  for 
the  late  1970s  or  early  "SOs.  The  pipeline 
companies  themselves,  however,  favor  the 
trans-Alaska  route  for  oil.  They  point  out 
that  natural  gas,  critically  needed  In  the 
Midwest,  cannot  flow  until  after  oU  produc- 
tion begins  In  Alaska.  To  build  the  trans- 
Canada  oil  line  first  would  only  delay  the 
gas  flow  by  several  years. 

The  economic  payoffs  from  the  Alaskan  oil 
would  be  large.  If  the  oil  starts  to  flow  about 
three  years  from  now.  it  will  come  as  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  oil  Imports  Is  soaring.  The 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
estimates  that  over  the  expected  20-year  life 
of  the  Alaskan  fleld  the  United  States  would 
save  $15  bUllon  to  $17  bUllon  In  foreign  oU 
spending — at  current  prices. 

Hearings  on  the  pipeline-permit  bills  are 
under  way  in  Washington.  And  on  the  basis 
of  the  vast  store  of  evidence  accumulated, 
the  responsible  action  of  Congress  would  be 
to  clear  the  Alaska  pipelines  quickly  with  a 
bill  specifically  eliminating  the  legal  prob- 
lems that  now  block  construction. 

Unlocking  the  Oil 
In  the  light  of  last  weeks  Supreme  Court 
action  that  barred  construction  of  the  trans- 
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Alaska  oU  pipeline.  Congress's  responsibility 
Is  clear:  It  must  expedite  the  legislation 
needed  to  get  this  vital  project  started  before 
another  year  passes.  For  this  country's  oil 
dilemma  has  reached  a  point  at  which  any 
more  Indecision  and  fancy  Juggling  of  the 
Issues  Involved  can  bring  dire  consequences. 
In  fact,  as  congressmen  debate  the  pipeline 
question,  some  may  be  bearing  from  constit- 
uents who  have  driven  up  to  dry  gasoline 
pumps  while  on  vacation  this  summer. 

Actually,  the  high  court  had  no  choice  but 
to  uphold  a  decision  that  blocked  the  work 
In  Alaska.  A  1920  federal  law  Is  speclflc  in 
limiting  land  usage  to  25  feet  on  either  side  of 
a  pipeline  that  crosses  government  land.  This 
mammoth  tube,  stretching  789  miles  from 
Alaska's  oll-rlch  North  Slope  to  a  seaport  on 
the  south  coast,  will  require  much  more 
working  space  than  that.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment had  approved  a  wider  corridor,  and  ran 
afoul  of  the  law  when  challenged  In  federal 
court  by  environmentalists.  To  get  around 
this  obstacle.  Congress  can  simply  alter  the 
old  law  to  make  the  needed  land  available. 
That's  what  the  Nixon  administration  Is  pro- 
posing, m  a  tone  of  extreme  urgency. 

But  that  probably  Isn't  enough.  The  courts 
still  haven't  dealt  with  the  strictly  environ- 
mental objections  to  the  pipeline,  and  these 
could  stall  the  project  several  mwe  years,  as 
they  are  pressed  In  suits  by  environmental 
groups.  So  Congress  might  be  well  advised  to 
avoid  this  critical  delay  through  a  device  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Stevens  of  Alaska.  He 
would  declare  by  legislation  that  the  Interior 
Department  has.  In  Its  specifications  for  this 
undertaking,  fully  complied  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Act,  and  further  legal 
challenge  on  that  score  would  be  prohibited. 
And  thereby  the  oil  artery  might  be  started 
within  90  days  after  Congress  acts. 

The  Idea  of  an  alternate  pipeline  through 
Canada  Is  being  pushed  much  too  late  by 
some  members  of  Congress,  for  that  would 
entail  more  years  of  delay  than  the  nation 
can  risk.  Nor  does  It  seem  likely  that  the  en- 
vironmental protections  worked  out  by  In- 
terior for  the  Alaska  line  would  be  improved 
upon  substantially  by  drawn-out  litigations. 
As  the  country  moves  toward  a  petroleum 
crisis  that  could  threaten  both  Its  economy 
and  Its  security.  Congress  Is  obligated  to 
unlock  those  vast  Alaskan  oil  reserves.  Slow- 
ness In  doing  that  will  only  compound  the 
penalties  which  the  public  will  have  to  pay. 


COMMUNITY    ACTION    TO    HALT 
NEIGHBORHOOD  BLIGHT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  unique 
organization  in  Oalcland,  CEillf.,  is  at- 
tempting to  halt  the  tide  against  in- 
creasing neighborhood  blight.  This  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  business  commu- 
nity joining  with  community  oflBcials  to 
assist  the  area  where  the  business  is 
based.  I  hope  that  other  communities 
will  follow  the  fine  example  set  in  Oak- 
land. Calif.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Oakland  Tribune  regard- 
ing this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

$10  Million  PaocRAM  To  Halt  Blight 
(By  BUI  Martin) 

Private  Investments  totaUlng  $10  million 
will  be  plowed  Into  an  East  Oakland  area 
during  the  next  Ave  years  In  a  nongovern- 
mental rehabilitation  program  aimed  at 
curbing  residential  blight. 

A  neighborhood  housing  committee, 
backed  by  26  savings  and  loan  associations, 
will  help  make  available  grants  and  loans  to 


low-Income  home  owners  for  rehabilitating 
their  property. 

Conununltj'  leaders  had  spent  several  years 
without  success  Ui  attempting  to  obtain  a 
federal  urban  renewal  project  to  halt  the 
spread  of  residential  blight  which  they 
feared  would  destroy  their  neighborhood. 

Details  of  the  program  were  disclosed  yes- 
terday during  a  press  conference  In  Kaiser 
Center's  Mlrabeau  Restatirant. 

Loans  ranging  from  zero  Interest  up  to 
the  market  rates  of  Interest  would  be  made 
to  "credit  worthy"  home  owners  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  financing  through  ordinary 
channels,  according  to  Joseph  H.  Cowan, 
president  of  the  Savings  Association  Mart- 
gage  Co.  (SAMCO),  a  group  of  lending  In- 
stitutions which  will  pool  funds  to  make  re- 
habilitation loans. 

The  Oakland  Neighborhood  Housing  Serv- 
ice. Inc.,  a  nonprofit  group  composed  of  three 
community  residents  and  two  SAMCO  rep- 
resentatives, will  administer  the  program. 

Involved  Is  an  area  containing  3,200  hous- 
ing units  which  Is  bounded  by  East  14th 
Street,  73rd  Avenue,  Bancroft  Avenue  and 
Durant  Avenue. 

But  the  project  will  get  under  way  first 
In  a  15-block  section  bounded  by  94th  Ave- 
nue, 103rd  Avenue,  Bancroft  Avenue,  and 
Walnut  and  Holly  Streets. 

Coupled  with  the  program  wUl  be  an  In- 
tensive code  enforcement  Inspection  drive 
by  the  City  of  Oakland. 

Lawrence  A.  Joyner,  executive  director  of 
the  Neighborhood  Housing  Service,  said,  "De- 
terioration win  be  reversed  and  effective 
rapport  wUl  be  established  between  low  and 
moderate  Income  borrowers  and  lending  in- 
stitutions. Also,  residents  will  gain  working 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  financing, 
maintaining  and  upgrading  properties,  all  as 
a  direct  result  of  this  new  program." 

He  said  he  expected  little  or  no  resistance 
to  the  program,  especially  since  the  East 
Oakland  community  had  long  sought  govern- 
mental help  to  rehabilitate  residential 
property. 

In  some  cases,  he  said,  outright  grants  will 
be  made  to  property  owners  who  cannot  af- 
ford even  low  Interest  loans,  such  as  retired 
persons  on  fixed  Incomes. 

While  no  one  wUl  be  coerced  Into  taking 
part  In  the  rehabUltatlon  program,  Joyner 
said.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  home  owmers 
to  see  that  their  property  compiles  with  the 
city  codes. 

"It  is  criminal  for  anyone  to  let  their 
property  run  down,"  he  said. 

Richard  Jaflle,  president  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Housing  Service  and  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Golden  West  Savings  and  Lckan  As- 
sociation, said,  "What  makes  our  program 
GO  unique  and  exciting  Is  the  Implementa- 
tion totally  without  the  need  for  any  fed- 
eral funds  whatsoever.  This  Is  unprecedent- 
ed." 

He  said  the  project  Is  based  on  a  similar 
program  established  four  years  ago  In  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Jaf&e  said  the  housing  service  wUl  provide 
advice  to  homeowners  In  the  area  on  code 
violation  reports,  selection  of  contractors, 
rehabilitation  expectations  and  Inspection 
assistance. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  marking  the  event 
were  Mayor  John  H.  Reading  and  Richard 
Polll,  assistant  Savings  and  Loan  Commis- 
sioner for  the  State  of  California. 

Retuilng  said,  "The  coordination  between 
the  cltlzens,^  the  private  sector  and  our  city 
agencies  are  certain  to  provide  all  of  the 
elements  of  those  valuable  resources  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  self-help  effort  that  has 
become  the  key  In  many  varied  aresis  of  de- 
velopment In  our  city." 

He  said  the  program  "will  provide  the  op- 
p<Mi;unlty  for  many  residents  of  our  city  to. 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives,  live 


In   safe,   decent   housing   which   the   public 
sector  alone  has  not  been  able  to  provide." 


ADDITIONAL     NATIONAL     FORESTS 
IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  resolution  from  the  Seward, 
Alaska,  City  Council.  This  resolution,  No. 
872,  is  similar  to  legislation  passed  by  the 
Alaska  State  Legislature  urging  the  in- 
clusion of  more  national  forests  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  .Joint  Federal- 
State  Land  Use  Planning  Commission 
and  supporting  future  legislation  on  this 
subject.  I  request  unanimous  consent  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Seward  Citt  Council — Resolution  No.  872 
A  resolution  relating  to  the  national  conser- 
vation system  designations  under  section 
17(d)(2)(A)    of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Seward  City  Council: 

Whereas  Section  17(d)  (2)  (A)  of  "the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  December  18, 
1971,  provides  for  the  creation  of  or  for  the 
addition  to  existing  units  of  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  national  parks,  national  forests  and 
wUdllfe  refuges;  and 

Whereas,  of  these  fotir  systems,  the  Con- 
gress did.  In  1960,  pass  the  Multiple  Use  and 
Sustained  Yield  Act  which  directed  that  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  be  Judiciously  managed  to 
produce  a  combination  of  inherent  values, 
such  as  outdoor  recreation,  wUdllfe,  range, 
wilderness,  timber  and  watershed.  In  order  to 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
people;  and 

Whereas,  while  this  method  Is  adopted  by 
the  other  agencies  for  their  management  di- 
rection, only  In  the  National  Forest  System 
Is  multiple  use  currently  directed  by  an  act 
of  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  philosophy  in  management  provides  for 
considerably  more  options  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  majority  of  Alaskans,  as  well  as  all 
Americans,  now  and  In  the  future,  consistent 
with  paramount  environmental  protection; 
and 

Whereas  the  Joint  Federal-State  Land 
Use  Planning  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  are  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  which  lands  are 
to  be  contained  within  each  of  the  foxir 
systems;  and 

Whereas  these  recommendations  and  their 
enactment  Into  law  are  of  great  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Alaska; 

Be  It  resolved  that  It  Is  the  will  of  this 
Seward  City  Council  to  lend  official  support 
to,  and  we  respectfully  request  the  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State Land  Use  Plannnlng  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  consider 
to  the  fullest  practical  extent,  inclusion  of 
at  least  approximately  44  million  acres  In 
new  national  forests  for  Alaska,  as  set  forth 
by  the  Forest  Service'  Alaska  Planning  Team 
Document,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  July  1972,  and  that  they  subsequently 
make  such  a  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and  be  It 

Further  resolved  that  the  Alaska  delegation 
In  the  Congress  Is  respectfully  requested  to 
Join  with  the  Joint -Federal  State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission  to  encourage  the  In- 
troduction of  legislation  to  create  approxi- 
mately 44  million  acres  of  new  national  for- 
ests within  the  80  million  acres  provided  for 
In  Section  17(d)  12)  f  A)  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  trans- 
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mltted  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable  Earl  L. 
Butz,  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture; 
the  Chairmen  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
U.S.  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittees; the  Honorable  Governor  WUIlatn  A. 
Egan,  Co-chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  Josephson, 
Co-chairman  Designee,  and  Mr.  Jack  O.  Hor- 
ton.  Co-chairman,  Land  Use  Planning  Com- 
mission of  Alaska;  the  Honorable  Mike  Gra- 
vel; the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens,  UJS.  Sena- 
tors, and  the  Honorable  Don  Young,  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, members  of  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion In  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  Seward  City  Council  this 
23d  day  of  April,  1973. 

R.    P.    RiCHAKDSON, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Seward. 


UTAH  STATE  LEGISLATURE  RESO- 
LUTION ON  SOUTHERN  UTAH  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  40th 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah  me- 
morialized the  President  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  promote  and  facilitate  the 
development  of  southern  Utah. 

The  two  areas  In  which  the  legislature 
felt  the  Federal  Government  could  give 
greatest  assistance  were:  The  full  de- 
velopment of  the  Lake  Powell  recreation 
area,  including  the  building  of  access 
roads  to  and  through  the  recreation  area, 
and  promoting  the  Kalparowlts  ooal 
project. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  No.  11 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  40th  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  promote  and  facili- 
tate the  development  of  southern  Utah 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Whereas,  the  development  of  the  Kalparo- 
wlts Coal  Project  and  the  Lake  Powell  Rec- 
reation Area  are  Important  elements  in  the 
economic  growth  of  Utah  and  Southern  Utah 
In  particular:  and 

Whereas,  the  counties  of  Southern  Utah 
directly  affected  by  these  developments  have 
been  declared  by  the  federal  government  to 
be  economically  depressed  areas  (with  a  14% 
unemplojrment  factor) ;   and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  al- 
ready studied  the  feasibility  of  full  develop- 
ment In  this  area  and  found  It  economically 
sound;  and 

Whereas,  private  enterprise  has  signed  con- 
tracts and  Is  ready  to  develop  the  area  as 
soon  as  the  federal  government  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  In  particular  permit; 
and 

Whereas,  In  the  past  numerous  promises 
have  been  given  regarding  federal  permis- 
sion and  assistance  In  the  development  of 
these   two  areas  of  Southern   Utah;    and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  many  Kane 
County  residents  have  to  travel  an  unnec- 
essarily long  route  of  over  400  miles  to  the 
county  seat  because  of  non-existent  or  In- 
adequate roads;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  people  are  travel- 
ing more  and  overcrowding  the  existing  ac- 
cessible national  parks  and  recreation  areas; 
and 
Whereas,    tourism    Is   a   major   factor   in 


Utah's  economy,  demanding  proper  facilities 
and  accessibility  for  our  scenic  attractions; 
and 

Whereas,  ninety  percent  of  Lake  Powell  Is 
In  Utah  with  less  than  ten  percent  of  acces- 
slbUlty  from  Utah. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Utah  that  we  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretar>'  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  honor  past  comxnit- 
ments  made,  to  take  a  positive  view  toward 
the  future,  and  to  further  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  this  potentially  rich, 
economically  depressed  area. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Utah  call  upon  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation  from  the  State  of  Utah 
to  work  avidly  for  the  Implementation  of  this 
resolution. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Utah,  be,  and  Is  hereby,  directed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Utah  In  Congress. 


TRANS-ALASKA     PIPELINE     URGED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
portant column  by  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick  entitled  "Energy  Crisis:  Serious  But 
Not  Fatal,"  appeared  in  the  Monday, 
April  30,  Washington  Evening  Star  and 
Daily  News.  This  article  gave  some  pre- 
dictions about  the  current  energy  crisis. 
Public  financing  will  become  necessary. 
Public  inconvenience  will  also  occur.  Said 
Mr.  Kilpatrick,  this  country  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  price — 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  must  be  built. 
That  statement,  it  seems  to  me,  has  passed 
beyond  opinion  and  become  simple  fact. 
Alaska's  North  Slope  contains  an  estimated 
10  billion  barrels  of  proven  reserves.  Once 
the  pipeline  U  built,  some  600,000  barrels  a 
day  can  be  moved;  after  Ave  years,  produc- 
tion will  rise  to  an  estimated  2  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  We  have  to  have  that  oU — and 
the  ecological  price,  painful  and  distressing 
as  It  may  be,  will  have  to  be  paid. 

While  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Kllpatrlck's 
comments  that  there  will  be  a  significant 
ecological  price  under  the  rigid  stipula- 
tions for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  I 
am  in  total  agreement  with  his  basic 
concept  that  we  must  have  Alaskan  oil — 
the  fastest  and  simplest  way  it  can  be 
obtained— through  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  gave  other  examples  of 
action  that  must  be  taken  by  this  coun- 
try— the  development  of  coal.  Increasing 
the  acreage  leased  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  and  the  development  of  nu- 
clear power.  All  of  these  are  actions  that 
must  be  taken  and  that  will  be  taken  by 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kllpatrlck's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Energy  Crisis:   Serious  But  Not  Fatal 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

One  of  Mr  Webster's  definitions  for  "crisis" 
goes  this  way:  "a  paroxysmal  attack  of  pain, 
distress,  or  disordered  function."  So  defined, 
our  nation  is  indeed  experiencing  an  energy 
crisis.  The  condition  is  serious,  but  not  neces- 


sarily fatal.  The  crisis  can  be  overcome.  AU 
that  Is  required  Is  that  we  pay  the  price  to 
meet  it. 

A  part  of  this  price  can  be  reckoned  quite 
simply  In  dollars.  Congress  almost  certainly 
will  approve  the  President's  recommendation 
for  the  deregulation  of  prices  on  new  supplies 
of  domestic  natural  gas.  The  price  to  gas  con- 
sumers eventually  will  go  up.  The  price  of 
gasoline  already  Is  going  up,  and  It  will  go 
much  higher  In  the  coming  months.  We  can 
look  for  higher  rates  on  electric  power  as  well. 
A  massive  program  of  research  on  new  en- 
ergy sources  wUl  have  to  be  financed  from 
public  funds. 

Another  part  of  the  price  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  In  discomfort,  Inconvenience,  and 
Immeasurable  risk — and  it  is  this  part  of  the 
price  that  needs  to  be  understood.  It  might 
be  called,  for  shorthand  purposes,  the  ecologi- 
cal price. 

The  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  must  be  buUt. 
That  statement,  it  seems  to  me,  has  passed 
beyond  opinion  and  become  simple  fact. 
Alaska's  North  Slope  contains  an  estimated 
10  billion  barrels  of  proven  reserves.  Once 
the  pipeline  Is  buUt,  some  600,000  barrels  a 
day  can  be  moved;  after  five  years,  produc- 
tion will  rise  to  an  estimated  2  million  bar- 
rels a  day.  We  have  to  have  that  oU— and  the 
ecological  price,  painful  and  distressing  as 
It  may  be,  will  have  to  be  paid. 

A  second  example:  For  at  least  the  next 
10  to  20  years,  like  It  or  not,  we  wlU  have  to 
put  far  greater  reliance  on  coal  than  we  have 
witnessed  In  recent  years.  Coal  is  by  far  the 
most  abundant  of  our  energy  resources,  yet 
It  fills  only  20  percent  of  otir  energy  demands. 
The  trend  against  coal  has  been  spurred  in 
recent  years  by  environmentalists  and  by 
public  health  specialists  who  have  com- 
plained— rightly  and  properly — against  the 
ravaging  of  our  land  and  the  pollution  of  our 
cities.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  retreat  to  the 
ugliness  and  grime  of  the  old  days,  but  there 
must  be  some  retreat;  and  it  will  be  painful. 
The  President  has  called  for  tripling  the 
acreage  leased  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
for  drilling  for  oU  and  gas.  By  198S.  accord- 
ing to  Industry  projections,  this  accelerated 
leasing  program  could  increase  annual  pro- 
duction by  an  estimated  1.6  billion  barrels. 
We  have  to  have  It;  and  we  will  have  to  ac- 
cept the  added  rUk  of  spills  and  sea  pollu- 
tion. 

At  present,  only  30  nuclear  power  plants 
are  in  operation;  they  produce  barely  4  per- 
cent of  our  electricity  requirements.  The 
Inescapable  truth  is  that  we  must  have  many 
more  such  plants,  and  we  must  move  ahead 
rapidly  with  research  In  both  nuclear  fission 
and  nuclear  fusion.  If  we  are  willing  to  pay 
the  ecological  price,  we  can  obtain  25  percent 
of  electrical  energy  requirements  from  nu- 
clear plants  by  1985,  and  60  percent  by  the 
end  of  the  centviry. 

Now.  none  of  these  prospects  la  especially 
pleasant.  Those  who  have  fought  so  long  for 
a  better  environment  are  bound  to  be  dis- 
mayed at  the  thought  of  even  a  tempcn^ry 
retreat  from  the  new  standards  they  have 
won.  Yet  the  alternatives,  in  my  own  view, 
are  unrealistic  or  dangerous. 

The  principal  alternatives  are  a  drastic 
reordering  of  our  way  of  lUe,  or  a  foolhardy 
reliance  upon  other  nations.  A  full-scale  re- 
ordering, enforced  by  compulsions  scarcely 
Imaginable  In  a  free  society,  would  require  a 
rationing  of  energy  in  the  name  of  fuel  con- 
servation. Such  a  program  might  entaU  re- 
strictions upon  automobUe  use  (or  automo- 
bile horsepower),  restrictions  upon  heating 
and  air  conditioning,  and  severe  cutbacks  In 
industrial  production.  Even  greater  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  of  energy  would  In- 
vite disaster. 

The  President's  program  provides  too  little 
for  research,  especially  In  the  field  of  solar 
energy,  but  othervirlse  It  Is  both  prudent  and 
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necessary.  It  is  eiIso  painful  and  distressing, 
but  the  pain  and  distress  can  be  borne. 


PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
conamittee  on  Private  Pension  Plans  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  hold- 
ing hearings  on  private  pension  plans. 
These  hearings  and  panel  discussions 
are  designed  to  present  a  full  and  objec- 
tive review  of  all  the  pertinent  legislative 
issues  involving  pension  plans  and  the 
tax  treatment  for  retirement  savings. 
The  witnesses  and  panel  members  have 
been  selected  to  Include,  to  the  extent 
possible,  all  interested  parties  and  view- 
points. 

These  hearings  are  taking  place  at,  I 
hope  and  believe  to  be,  a  propitious  time 
for  the  enactment  of  substantial  pension 
legislation.  For  the  past  several  years, 
Members  of  Congress  have  learned  about 
the  workings  of  private  pension  plans 
from  knowledgeable  experts,  from  those 
who  Initiate  and  operate  such  plans, 
and  also  from  Individual  employees  who 
have  found  themselves  deprived  of  pen- 
sions they  had  every  right  to  expect  on 
the  basis  of  their  employment.  A  con- 
sensus has  developed,  not  only  in  Con- 
gress but  by  all  interested  parties,  that 
certain  legislated  minimum  standards 
are  necessary  to  strengthen  the  private 
pension  system. 

Much  of  this  consensus  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  hard  work  and  leadership 
of  the  chalrmtui  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  Senator  Williams, 
and  its  ranking  minority  member,  Sen- 
ator Javits.  The  culmination  of  this 
work,  S.  4,  now  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  represents  a  thoughtful 
and  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
problems  of  private  pension  plans.  As 
previously  announced,  the  principles 
and  policies  of  S.  4  will  be  among  the 
subjects  before  this  subcommittee  along 
with  bills  Introduced  by  two  of  its  mem- 
bers. Senator  Curtis  fS.  1631),  whose 
bill  represents  the  thinking  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  Senator  Bkntsen  (S. 
1179).  Also  before  the  subcommittee  is 
Senator  Griffin's  bill  (S.  75).  one  of 
the  first  proposed  to  deal  with  private 
pension  plans. 

Private  pension  plans  have  experi- 
enced a  dynamic  growth  in  the  last  30 
years.  In  1940,  only  4  million  employ- 
ees were  covered  by  private  pensions; 
today  about  30  million  employees  par- 
ticipate in  private  pension  plans.  Total 
assets  of  pension  plans  have  grown  from 
$2.4  billion  in  1940  to  $151.8  billion  in 
1973. 

This  rapid  growth  of  the  private  pen- 
sion system  has  been  directly  attributa- 
ble to  the  favorable  tax  treatment  of  em- 
ployer contributions.  The  current  tax 
code  includes  a  number  of  regulatory 
provisions  affecting  the  tax  qualifica- 
tions status  of  pension  trusts.  These 
hearings  will  explore  for  the  first  time 
possible  changes  in  the  tax  code  which 
may  be  necessary  to  strengthen  the  pri- 
vate pension  system.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  other  tax  issues  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee,  including. 


for  example,  tax  deductions  for  retire- 
ment savings  and  the  tax  treatment  of 
lump-sum  distributions  from  retirement 
plans. 

We  want  to  make  certain  that  these 
hearings  consider  all  viewpoints  and  we 
are  interested  in  movmg  forward  in  the 
legislative  process  as  promptly  as  possible 
so  that  the  early  consideration  of  these 
questions  will  be  assured.  It  is  our  hope 
to  complete  consideration  of  pension  leg- 
islation in  time  for  Senate  acticKi  prior 
to  the  August  recess. 

It  seems  to  me  that  pension  legislation 
should  accomplish  the  following: 

A  minimum  vesting  standard  that  will 
assure  private  pension  participants  a  re- 
tirement benefit  after  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  service. 

At  present,  only  one  out  of  every  three 
employees  participating  in  employer- 
financed  pension  plans  has  vested 
rights  to  benefits.  Moreover,  58  percent 
of  covered  employees  between  the  ages 
of  50  and  60,  and  54  percent  of  covered 
employees  60  years  of  age  and  over,  do 
not  have  vested  pension  rights.  As  a  re- 
sult, even  employees  with  substantial  pe- 
riods of  service  may  lose  pension  benefits 
on  separation  from  employment.  Ex- 
treme cases  have  been  noted  in  which 
employees  have  lost  pension  rights  at 
advanced  ages  as  a  result  of  being  dis- 
charged shortly  before  they  would  be 
eligible  to  retire.  In  addition,  failure  to 
vest  more  rapidly  is  interfering  with 
the  mobility  of  labor,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  economy. 

A  strengthened  funding  requirement 
that  will  assure  continuing  accumulation 
of  funds  to  meet  private  pension  obliga- 
tions. 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that 
many  pension  plans  are  adequately 
funded,  but  that  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  plans  have  not  been  ade- 
quately funded.  This  Is  Indicated,  for 
example,  by  a  survey  made  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  469  trustee-ad- 
ministered pension  plans  covering  7.1 
million  employees.  In  1970,  about  one- 
third  of  the  plans  covering  one-third  of 
the  participants  reported  a  ratio  of  as- 
sets to  total  accrued  liabilities  of  50  per- 
cent or  less;  while  7  percent  of  the  plans 
covering  8  percent  of  the  participants 
reported  a  ratio  of  assets  to  accrued 
liabilities  of  25  percent  or  less. 

In  general,  the  older  plans  are  better 
funded  than  the  newer  ones.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  plans  covered  by  the  study 
which  were  6  years  old  or  less  had  an 
assets-liabilities  ratio  of  50  percent  or 
less,  while  35  percent  or  the  plans  in 
existence  for  17  years  to  21  years  had  a 
50-percent  or  more  assets-liabilities 
ratio. 

A  system  of  plan  termination  insur- 
ance to  protect  the  vested  benefits  of 
private  pension  participants. 

Concern  has  also  been  expressed  over 
the  possible  loss  of  pension  benefits  as  a 
result  of  termination  of  pension  plans. 
The  Studebaker  case,  which  has  been 
widely  publicized,  illustrates  how  pen- 
sion benefits  can  be  lost  as  a  result  of 
termination  of  a  plan.  When  Studebaker 
closed  Its  South  Bend,  Ind..  plant  in 
1964,  the  employees  were  separated  and 
the  pension  plan  was  terminated.  The 


plan  provided  fairly  generous  vested 
rights  and  the  funding  apparently  would 
have  been  adequate  had  the  firm  re- 
mained in  business  and  the  plan  con- 
tinued in  operation.  However,  at  termi- 
nation, the  plan  had  not  yet  accumu- 
lated suflQcient  assets  to  meet  all  its  ob- 
ligations. As  a  result,  full  pension  bene- 
fits were  paid  only  to  employees  already 
retired  and  to  employees  age  60  or  over 
with  10  years  or  more  of  service.  Little 
or  no  benefits  were  paid  to  large  num- 
bers of  other  employees,  many  of  whom 
had  vested  rights. 

A  joint  study  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Labor  in- 
dicates that  there  were  683  plan  termina- 
tions in  the  first  7  months  of  1972.  These 
terminations  resulted  in  the  loss  of  $20 
million  of  benefits — present  value — by 
8,400  pension  participants  in  293  of  the 
terminated  plans.  The  average  loss  of 
benefits  for  participants  amounted  to 
$2,400. 

Serious  consideration  of  procedures  to 
assist  the  transfer  of  pension  credits 
among  different  pension  plans. 

Strong  provisions  setting  fiduciary 
standards  and  eliminating  conflicts  of 
interest  in  the  management  of  pension 
funds. 

Added  requirements  for  private  pen- 
sion plans  to  report  their  financial  and 
operating  status  to  public  authorities  and 
above  all  to  their  individual  participants. 

Provisions  to  insure  that  any  new  pen- 
sion laws  or  regulations  are  not  a  bur- 
densome problem  to  the  participants, 
especially  the  small  businessman. 

New  tax  provisions  to  improve  the  tax 
treatment  of  retirement  plans  of  self- 
employed  indivldusils  and  of  employees 
not  covered  by  pension  plans. 

Finally,  these  desired  changes  in  the 
law  regarding  private  pension  plans  will 
not  weaken  or  destroy  the  private  pen- 
sion system.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  sys- 
tem has  proved  a  most  useful  mecha- 
nism for  meeting  the  retirement  needs 
of  a  large  part  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. Our  task  is  to  reinforce  this  func- 
tion by  legislating  certain  key  minimum 
standards  so  that  the  system  Itself  can 
serve  an  even  broader  purpose  in  the 
years  ahead. 


THE  ONCE  AND  FUTURE  NIXON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Sim- 
day's  Washington  Post  contained  an  ex- 
cellent article  about  the  Watergate  affair 
by  one  of  America's  great  historians. 
Henry  Steele  Commanger. 

Mr.  Commanger's  analysis  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Watergate  and  the  impact  of  this 
series  of  events  on  the  American  politi- 
cal process  indicates  a  profound  faith 
in  the  American  political  system  which 
I  share.  I  believe,  as  he  does,  that  Water- 
gate may  prove  in  the  long  run  a  "cata- 
lyst" from  which  will  emerge  what  Mr. 
Commanger  terms  "a  reassertion  of  po- 
litical vitality  and  a  reaflBrmation  of  the 
primary  role  of  ethics  in  public  life." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Commanger's  article, 
"The  Once  and  Future  Nixon."  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the   Washington  Post,  May  27,   1973] 
The  Once  and  Putuke  Nixon 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commanger) 
Watergate. — I    use    the    term    generlcally. 
embracing  all  those  manifestations  of  law- 
lessness, deceit  and  corruption  that  8e«m  In- 
separable from  the  Nixon  administration — 
has  brought  the  American  people  to  a  deep 
sense  of  shame  and  induced.  In  some,  despair 
for  the  republic.  While  the  shame  Is  Justi- 
fied, the  despair  Is  misguided. 

First,  Mr.  Nixon's  greatest  evil  has  not 
been  Watergate  but  continuation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  after  every  Justification  for  It 
had  evaporated.  But  then  we  forgive  crimes 
against  others  more  readily  than  crimes 
against  ourselves.  Second,  while  no  good  has 
come  out  of  the  Vietnam  war — at  least  noth- 
ing that  can  compensate  for  the  evil — with 
Watergate  It  may  be  different.  It  may  be 
that,  as  the  chorus  of  Medea  sang  more  than 
2,000  years  ago: 

The  end  men  looked  for  cometh  not 
And  a  path  Is  t^ere  where  no  man  thought — 
So  hath  it  fallen  here. 

Watergate,  In  short,  may  well  prove  a  great 
benefit,  a  turning  point  In  the  political  and 
moral  lilstcry  of  this  generation.  It  may  pro- 
vide Just  that  catharsis  necessary  to  cleanse 
our  political  system  of  that  perilous  stuff 
which  weighs  upon  our  hearts. 

Watergate,  the  Ellsberg  trial,  the  misuse  of 
wiretaps,  the  use  of  agents  provocateurs,  the 
corrupt  use  of  money  in  elections — these  are 
not  Isolated  abuses.  They  are  a  logical  prod- 
uct of  the  politics  which  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration plays — a  politics  which,  for  some 
time  now.  has  been  threatening  the  Integ- 
rity, the  stability  and  the  vitality  of  the 
American  political  system.  We  have  survived 
earlier  abuses  of  power,  but  none  was  as 
deep  or  as  pervasive  as  this,  and  none  com- 
posed a  threat  to  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  to  our  political  system, 
which  was  remotely  comparable.  The  danger 
to  that  system  from  the  lawless  misuse  of 
power  In  making  foreign  wars  and  from  the 
lawless  resort  to  power  In  domestic  affairs 
has  been  far  graver  than  most  Americans 
have  been  prepared  to  recognize. 

Watergate  may  enable  us  to  surmount  this 
danger.  It  may  prove — Indeed.  It  is  already 
proving — Just  that  catalyst  which  will  trans- 
form the  tissues  of  our  national  life.  Por  what 
Is  emerging  now  Is  a  reassertlon  of  political 
vitality  and  a  reafBrmatlon  of  the  primary 
role  of  ethics  In  public  life.  What  all  the  con- 
stitutional arguments,  all  the  political  ma- 
neuvers, all  the  high-minded  editorials  and 
rhetoric  so  conspicuously  failed  to  do,  Water- 
gate may  do :  rally  the  Congress  to  a  sense  of 
its  power  and  its  responsibility,  rally  the  pub- 
lic to  the  danger  threatening  to  undermine 
the  nation,  and  relnvlgorate  those  principles 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  knew  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  republic. 

MORAL    OBTtrSENESS 

What  are  the  principles  which  this  admin- 
istration has  Imperiled,  and  which  must  now 
be  restored? 

Respect  for  the  law,  and  for  the  majestic 
concept  of  due  process. 

Respect  for  the  principle  that,  in  republi- 
can governments,  it  Is  the  people  who  set 
the  limits  of  power. 

Respect  for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  not  only  as 
the  great  shield  of  freedom  but  as  the  Instru- 
ment of  that  freedom,  without  which  the 
republic  cannot  flourish. 

Respect  for  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  powers. 

Respect  for  the  principle  that  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  the  power  of  the  purse  are 
and  should  be  lodged  in  the  legislative,  not 
the  executive  branch. 

Respect  for  the  Intelligence,  and  sensitive- 
ness for  the  honor,  of  the  American  people. 


No  other  administration  In  American  his- 
tory has  so  ostentatiously  violated  these  prin- 
ciples, but  then  no  other  administration  has 
been  so  morally  obtuse.  President  Grant  was 
exploited  by  greedy  and  ambitious  men,  but 
Grant  was  himself  a  man  of  honor,  untouched 
by  the  suspicion  of  personal  wrongdoing  or 
of  connivance  with  wrongdoing,  without  am- 
bition for  himself  or  even  for  his  party,  and 
prepared  to  give  his  life  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  Harding 
was  foolish  and  vulgar  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  betrayed  by  little  men.  But  he  was  with- 
out ambition  or  vanity,  and  to  undermine  the 
constitutional  system  or  betray  the  Bill  of 
Rights  was  beyond  his  Imagination  and  for- 
eign to  his  character.  None  of  these  excuses 
can  be  made  for  President  Nixon,  for  he  clear- 
ly knows  what  he  Is  about. 

A    PROPOSAL    TO    REGRET? 

The  Nixon  threat  can  be  summed  up  with 
perhaps  misleading  simplicity  as  that  of 
executive  usurpation  of  power  on  both  the 
foreign    and    the   domestic   stages. 

In  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  NUon  has  waged  war 
without  congressional  authorization  and  In 
clear  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  even 
now  persists  In  waging  such  war  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  Etefylng  the  Congress  to  put  an  end 
to  his  lawlessness,  he  has  threatened  that  If 
Congress  cuts  off  funds  for  further  military 
activities  in  Southeast  Asia,  he  will  use  other 
moneys  not  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

He  has  evaded  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions for  Senate  participation  In  treaty-mak- 
ing by  substituting  executive  agreements 
(private  and  often  secret)  for  treaties;  thus, 
recent  agreements  pledging  American  aid  to 
Spain  In  the  event  of  a  civil  uprising  there, 
and  making  possible,  by  generous  sussidles, 
Portuguese  Imperialism  In  Africa. 

He  has  persisted  In  secrecy  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, denying  to  the  Senate  the  Information 
it  needs  to  perform  Its  constitutional  obliga- 
tions In  that  area,  and  to  the  House  Informa- 
tion essential  to  Its  effective  use  of  the  power 
of  appropriation. 

In  the  domestic  area  the  record  is  equally 
discreditable.  There  Mr.  Nixon  has  challenged 
the  basic  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers  as  well  as  the  equally  basic  principle 
of  legislative  control  of  the  purse — two  prm- 
clples  rooted  In  English  and  American  his- 
tory, WTltten  Into  our  state  and  federal  con- 
stitutions, and  long  thought  essential  to  our 
government. 

By  enlarging  the  doctrine  of  executive 
privilege  and  extending  that  of  executive  im- 
munity (an  extension  which  theoretically 
covers  every  employee  In  the  executive 
bi*anch) — doctrines  never  specifically  ac- 
knowledged In  oxir  constitutions  and  never 
before  so  audaciously  asserted — he  has  chal- 
lenged the  principle  that  In  our  system  no 
one,  not  even  the  President.  Is  above  the 
law. 

By  spreading  a  pall  of  secrecy  over  vaist 
areas  of  government  and  seeking  to  main- 
tain that  secrecy  by  lawless  means — Illegal 
wiretaps,  the  use  of  agents  provocateurs,  the 
doctoring  and  forging  of  documents,  the  il- 
legal vise  of  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  of  political 
purposes — his  administration  has  sought  to 
deny  Congress  and  the  American  people  In- 
formation essential  to  the  very  functioning 
of  democratic  government  and  has  corrupted 
the  very  fountains  of  that  government. 

By  flouting  decisions  of  the  courts  in  the 
areas  of  wiretapping  and  busing,  by  encour- 
aging his  attorneys  general  to  seek  not  Jus- 
tice but  political  advantage  for  his  adminis- 
tration, by  systematically  treating  court 
appointments  with  contempt,  he  has  sought 
to  deny  the  Judicial  branch  the  equality  and 
Independence  assigned  by  the  Constitution. 

Many  in  the  Senate  resisted  these  and 
other  usurpations  and  challenges  with  vigor, 
but  not  with  success;  the  House  was.  for  the 
most  part,  pusillanimous  and  silent.  Confi- 
dent of  Mr.  Nixon's  power,  his  attorney  gen- 
eral even  Indulged  In  the  unparalleled  Inso- 


lence of  telling  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. "If  you  think  you  have  a  case,  try 
Impeachment."  It  may  be  one  of  the  pro- 
posals Mr.  Nixon  will  live  to  regret. 

THE    COVERT    CHALLENGES 

No  less  significant,  no  less  dangerous,  than 
these  overt  challenges  are  those  challenges 
which  we  may  call  covert,  though  there  Is 
certainly  nothing  secret  about  them.  They 
are  threats  not  so  much  to  specific  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  or  of  laws  as  to  those  In- 
stitutions and  practices,  built  up  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  designed  to  make  the  most 
complicated  gover:;mental  mecha.ilom  in  the 
world  work.  They  disrupt  and  reject  that 
delicate  fabric  of  political  compromise,  trust 
and  grace  clearly  envisioned  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers  as  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
our  government. 

Thus  there  Is  the  atmosphere  of  contempt 
for  so  many  of  the  traditional  institutions  of 
the  American  system:  the  Constitution,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  Congress,  the  courts,  the 
press  and  other  media,  even  the  people 
themselves — a  contempt  which  Mr.  Nixon 
unconsciously  confessed  In  his  famous  Inter- 
view of  the  eve  of  his  second  Inauguration- 
"The  average  American  (not  Mr.  NUon.  obvi- 
ously, or  his  cronies]  Is  Just  like  the  chUd  In 
the  family.  ...  If  you  make  hlra  completely 
dependent  and  pamper  him  and  cater  to  him 
too  much,  you  are  going  to  make  him  soft, 
spoUed.  and  eventually  a  very  weak  Indi- 
vidual." 

In  that  same  interview.  Mr.  Nixon  spoke 
of  fostering  a  sense  of  Independence  among 
the  American  people.  But  rarely  In  our  his- 
tory has  there  been  a  President  so  unrecep- 
tlve  to  critical  or  dissenting  views  as  Mr. 
Nixon.  From  his  advisers  and  subordinates 
he  requires  not  Independent  Judgment  but 
tinquestioning  loyalty— not  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  to  him.  For  four  years  he  and  his 
associates  displayed  an  unfilnchlng  arro- 
gance toward  all  who  were  recalcitrant,  all 
who  were  Independent,  all  who  were  critical, 
all  who  had  minds  of  their  own.  Henry  Kls- 
senger  Is  perhaps  the  only  serious  exception 
to  thU  generalization. 

There  is,  too.  the  atmosphere  of  secrecy — 
even  of  conspiracy — that  permeates  the 
White  House  and.  Indeed,  all  the  executive 
offices.  The  President  himself  is  almost  in- 
accessible: Por  12  months.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  Hlckel  was  unable  to  break 
through  the  cordon  sanitaire  that  sur- 
rounded him.  Secrecy  became  in  time  an 
end  in  Itself:  The  symbol  of  this  was  the 
frenzy  for  classifying  everything  "top  secret." 
The  kind  of  cloak-and-dagger,  wiretapping. 
agents,  provocateurs  activities  that  are  only 
now  coming  to  light  became,  under  Mr. 
Nixon,  standard  operating  procedure.  It  was 
Inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  the  FBI  and 
the  CIA  would  both  be  sucked  Into  the  mael- 
strom of  party  politics. 

All  this  was  something  new  In  American 
history.  Lincoln  fought  the  ClvU  War,  Wil- 
son World  War  I  and  Roosevelt  World  War 
II  without  a  thought  for  the  kind  of  secrecy 
that  the  Nixon  administration  thinks  essen- 
tial to  the  normal  working  of  government — a 
secrecy  which  Is,  needless  to  say.  the  outer 
manifestation  of  that  suspicion,  mistrust,  in- 
security and  fear  with  which  Mr.  NLxon  and 
his  closest  associates  regard  all  "outsiders." 
There  Is  the  atmosphere  of — shall  we  say 
Madison  Avenue? — In  which  those  in  power 
view  government  as  a  giant  public-relations 
enterprise.  This  view  assumes  that  policies 
are  to  be  argued  not  on  principle  but  on  the 
merits  of  their  packaging,  as  it  were;  that 
everyone  and  everything  can  be  manipulated, 
never  mind  what  methods  are  used,  never 
mind  how  the  products  turn  out.  Just  as  po- 
litical campaigns  are  turned  over  now  to  pub- 
lic-relations firms,  so  great  issues  of  war 
and  peace,  of  wealth  and  commonwealth,  are 
to  be  decided  not  on  their  merits  but  through 
the  manipulation  of  public  opinion  poUl  or 
the  purveying  of  false  information  even  by 
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the  President,  who  himself  appears  and 
sounds  more  and  more  like  the  head  of  a  giant 
public-relations  firm. 

A  PLACE  IN  HISTORY 

Watergate  may  change  all  this.  For  each 
of  the  scandals  that  erupts  to  the  surface 
sends  Its  waves  lapping  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  White  House.  They  have  already  made 
that  mansion  uncomfortable:  soon  they  may 
rise  higher  and  make  It  uninhabitable. 

The  President,  who  assumed  that  his  17 
million  majority  gave  him  carte  blanche  to 
do  what  he  pleased,  and  who  came  to  think — 
and  to  act — as  if.  like  Louis  XIV,  he  were 
the  state,  now  finds  that  as  public  confidence 
In  his  Judgment  and  even  in  his  Integrity 
evaporates,  so  does  his  power. 

What  changes  are  already  under  way  as  a 
consequence  of  Watergate? 

First,  the  President  Is  now  on  the  defen- 
sive and  Congress  is  on  the  offensive.  Mr. 
Nixon  will  no  longer  be  able  to  use  the  kinds 
of  persuasions,  pressures,  and  treats  that  he — 
and,  of  course,  other  Presidents — employed  so 
successfully  In  the  past.  He  who  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  Congress  cannot  now  ex- 
pect that  Congress  to  be  eager  to  cooperate 
with  him.  Nor  can  he  count  with  any  confi- 
dence on  enough  votes  to  sustain  such  vetoes 
as  he  threatens  to  use.  for  example,  on  the 
proposed  termination  of  funds  for  the  Cam- 
bodian war. 

Nor  can  Mr.  Nixon  count  with  any  confi- 
dence on  support  from  his  own  party:  The 
24-0  vote  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee against  money  for  Cambodia  made 
that  clear.  E\'en  stalwarts  like  Sens.  Qold- 
water  of  Arizona,  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Baker  of  Tennessee  appear  to  have  "had 
enough." 

Doubtless  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  shaken  and 
perhaps  even  weakened  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  those  political  cronies  vsrith  whom  he  had 
long  associated.  Getting  rid  of  Haldeman  and 
Ehrllchman,  Mitchell  and  Klelndlenst;  Dean 
and  Stans  and  a  dozen  others  Is.  In  the  long 
run,  all  to  the  good  both  for  Mr.  Nixon  and 
for  the  country.  Por  their  replacements  will 
not.  we  may  hope,  try  to  seal  him  off  from 
the  public,  deny  him  access  to  public  opinion 
and  the  press,  withhold  from  him  that  Inde- 
pendent counsel  which  might  have  saved 
him  from  disaster.  Nor  Is  it  probable  that 
the  remaining  men^Klsslnger,  Richardson. 
Ruckelshaus.  Schleslnger  and  others — will 
connive  at  or  acquiesce  In  that  violation  of 
law  and  of  ethics  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  FBI  and  the  CIA  which  Is  perhaps 
the  blackest  mark  against  this  administra- 
tion In  the  domestic  tirena. 

Certainly  Mr.  Nixon  cannot  count  on  the 
courts  to  support  his  claims  In  the  realm  of 
war-making  in  Cambodia,  of  Impounding 
congressional  appropriations,  or — In  all  like- 
lihood— to  support  his  interpretations  of  his 
right  to  authorize  wiretapping  on  what  he 
considers  grounds  of  national  security  or  his 
right  to  establish  prior  censorship  through 
classification.  Even  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
four  Nixon  appointees,  has  shown  a  gratify- 
ing Independence  of  executive  preferences 
and  pressures:  Thus  In  Its  refusal  to  accept 
the  President's  views  of  busing  or  wiretap- 
ping, or  to  seriously  Impair  the  guarantees 
of  due  process  In  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ties cases  which  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  attorney 
general  find  so  troublesome.  Yet  the  balance 
here  is  a  delicate  one.  One  or  two  more  ap- 
pointments like  that  of  Justice  Rehnqulst 
and  we  may  see  a  retreat  all  along  the  Judi- 
cial line. 

All  In  all.  this  new  situation — the  product 
of  Watergate  and  of  all  that  It  symbolizes — 
may  leave  Mr.  Nixon  so  weakened  that  he 
will  no  longer  dare  to  substitute  his  will  for 
the  law,  no  longer  impose  that  will  upon 
the  Congress,  no  longer  be  able  to  carry  the 
people  with  him  In  waging  war  or  spending 
recklessly  for  future  wars,  no  longer  expect 
to  Intimidate  the  great  newspapers  and  the 


networks,  no  longer  cover  over  his  misdeeds 
with  the  mantle  of  secrecy.  He  may  be 
forced  to  abandon.  In  practice  anyway,  Ms 
usurpation  of  legislative  powers.  He  may  be 
Induced  to  treat  the  Judiciary  with  respect. 
He  may  even  be  persuaded  to  abandon  those 
policies  of  secrecy,  concealment  and  decep- 
tion which  have  given  his  administration  a 
unique  place  In  our  history. 


EXPANDING     MINORITY     PARTICI- 
PATION IN  ENGINEERING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7,  I  addressed  a  special  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  symposium  on 
minorities  in  engineering.  I  think  tiiat 
when  we  look  at  the  poor  national  per- 
formance in  promoting  minorities  to 
top  professional  leadership  positions,  we 
must  look  to  a  totally  inadequate  minor- 
ity participation  in  engineering  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  problem. 

Given  the  predicted  shortage  of  many 
categories  of  engineers  in  the  next  few 
years,  it  would  be  irresponsible  if  a  seri- 
ous eflfort  were  not  made  to  fill  a  good 
portion  of  this  gap  with  talented  people 
from  our  minority  groups. 

I  believe  that  the  prime  second  gen- 
eration civil  rights  problem  of  the  1970 's 
Is  the  slow  progress  of  minorities  into 
top  levels  of  management.  If  we  can  pro- 
duce more  minority  engineers  in  the 
1970's,  we  will  have  a  "seedbed"  of  tal- 
ent for  top  level  management  positions 
in  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks to  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering on  May  7  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  » 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPANDING  Minority  Participation  in 
Engineering 
America  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
civil  rights  area  In  the  last  decade.  The  most 
dramatic  and  Important  achievement  has 
been  related  to  Jobs.  Without  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  decent  Jobs  and  Income,  I  think 
we  will  all  agree,  there  is  little  chance  for 
full  participation  In  other  areas  of  society. 

In  one  area,  however,  minority  progress  has 
been  relatively  slow.  That  is  in  the  upper 
professional  and  managerial  ranks.  This,  I 
believe,  Is  the  prime  second  generation  civil 
rights  problem  of  the  1970s.  Unless  it  is  ad- 
dressed. Inequality  in  our  society  will  grow. 
Engineering  training  has  traditionally  been 
and  Is  today  a  key  requirement  for  many  of 
the  upper  level  professional  and  managerial 
positions  to  be  found  In  businesses  and  gov- 
ernment. The  current  participation  rate  of 
minorities  In  the  engineering  field,  however, 
is  shamefully  and  distressingly  Inadequate: 
98%  of  tr.S.  engineers  are  white  males,  a 
group  which  comprises  only  42%  of  our 
population. 

A  group  of  36  million  Americans — blacks, 
Indians,  Chlcanos  and  Asians — contribute 
less  than  2^r  of  the  U.S.  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel. 

Women  represent  less  than  1%  of  engi- 
neers. 

Of  1.1  million  engineers  In  1971,  only  7,300, 
or  .7<ir,  were  black. 

Out  of  230,000  students  enrolled  in  Engi- 
neering In  1970.  only  1  out  of  100  were  black. 
According  to  the  experts,  this  country  Is 
headed  for  a  severe  shortage  of  engineers  In 
many  specialties  within  the  next  few  years. 
If  the  quality  of  life  for  a  growing  population 
In  an  Increasingly  complex  world  Is  to  be  Im- 
proved, this  gap  must  be  filled.  This  could  be 
done  In  a  number  of  ways.  However,  It  would 


really  be  irresponsible,  with  this  timely  gap 
In  the  supply  of  engineers,  if  we  failed  to  fill 
a  large  part  of  it  >\-lth  minorities  and  women. 
We  must! 

Of  course,  this  will  not  happen  on  its  own. 
A  massive  concerted  effort  by  Industry,  gov- 
ernment and  our  educational  community  is 
called  for. 

Why  should  we  try  to  meet  the  anticipated 
demand  with  minorities?  Some  of  the  most 
Important  reasons  are: 

To  reduce  economic  discrimination  and 
provide  potential  managerial  and  profes- 
sional leaders  In  the  future  from  our  minor- 
ity groups.  It  takes  15  to  20  years  to  rise  to 
top  positions;  we  must  not  waste  time. 

To  tap  a  valuable  source  of  human  capi- 
tal that  has  not  been  fully  utilized  In  the 
past,  particularly  in  engineering  and  the 
hard  sciences. 

To  provide  a  cadre  of  technically  trained 
minority  people  to  help  find  technological 
solutions  to  the  socio-economic  problems  of 
the  central  cities,  where  many  of  these 
people  have  their  roots. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  "brain 
drain"  of  engineers  from  foreign  countries 
where  their  skills  are  urgently  needed.  And 
To  Increase  the  number  of  non-white 
Americans  available  to  responc:  to  the  tech- 
nology needs  of  the  third  world. 

Most  agree  that  the  problem  of  getting 
more  minority  engineers  Into  Industry,  edu- 
cation and  government  is  a  supply  problem, 
not  one  of  demand.  While  equal  opportunity 
legislation  has  succeeded  in  inducing  de- 
mand, it  Is  not  being  met  by  the  educational 
establishment. 

A  number  of  related  problems  have  been 
pointed  to  as  the  reason  for  the  lack  of 
trained  minority  engineers  in  the  VS.  Some 
of  the  most  Important  seem  to  me  to  be: 

Inadequate  preparation  for  engineering 
schools  by  inner  city  public  schools  (poor 
facilities,  especially  for  sciences,  poor  cur- 
ricula in  math  and  science,  insufficient  guid- 
ance counseling,  etc.) . 

Minorities  have  been  generally  unaware  of 

opportunities  in  the  engineering  profession. 

All  too  few  successful  engineering  leaders 

from  the  minority  community  to  serve  as 

models  for  the  careers  of  the  young. 

The  economic  condition  of  most  minorities 
makes  any  advanced  education  difficult  to 
obtain.  When  that  education  requires  longer 
hours  in  school  for  laboratory  work — making 
outside  employment  difficult  to  arrange — 
this  economic  problem  Is  compounded. 

Tlie  community  colleges  and  predomi- 
nately black  Institutions  that  most  minori- 
ties attend  have  generally  not  been  ade- 
quately funded  to  provide  quality  engineering 
education. 

Another  serious  related  problem  Is  the  lack 
of  technically  trained  minorities  at  the  top 
managerial  and  professional  levels  of  in- 
dustry, government  and  education.  Besides 
the  obvious  reason  that  there  is  only  a  lim- 
ited pool  of  lower  level  minority  engineers 
in  these  organizations  to  put  into  the  leader- 
ship positions,  other  reasons  have  been  noted. 
Some  of  these  are: 

Rigidities  In  the  promotional  and  seniority 
systems  of  public  and  private  sector  organi- 
zations : 

Small  number  of  the  minority  engineers 
with  educational  backgrounds  that  can  com- 
pete with  their  peers  who  attended  the  U.S. 
"centers  of  excellence"  .n  engineering.  And 
The  persistence  of  bias  In  most  organi- 
zations at  many  levels,  despite  the  official 
policies  of  these  institutions. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation, to  Improve  the  supply  of  minority 
engineers  and  see  to  It  that  they  are  given 
fair  treatment  In  moving  up  in  our  private 
and  public  institutions? 

It  seems  to  me  that  today's  symposium 
Is  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
first  step  Is  to  recognize  the  problem,  de- 
velop a  strategy  for  dealing  with  It  and  mo- 
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bllize  a  broad  spectrum  of  business,  educa- 
tion and  government  leaders  to  work  to- 
gether toward  a  solution. 

I  don't  have  any  quick  and  easy  solution 
to  offer.  I  wish  I  did!  The  people  In  this 
room  are  much  more  qualified  than  I  to 
chart  the  right  course. 

I  do  have  a  couple  of  Ideas,  however. 

First.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  series  of  re- 
gional consortia  for  minority  engineering 
education  might  be  established.  With  mi- 
nority education  in  the  lead,  minority  educa- 
tional Institutions  could  develop  cooperative 
programs  with  the  various  "centers  of  ex- 
cellence" In  engineering  around  the  coun- 
try. 

This  would  provide  minority  students  with 
an  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  and  expertise  of  these  Institutions 
and  provide  the  "centers  of  excellence"  with 
a  pool  of  qualified  minority  students  to  draw 
Into  their  programs.  Exchanges  of  profes- 
sors, opportunities  for  Joint  appointments 
of  faculty,  with  research  opportunities  for 
all,  would  improve  the  quality  of  education 
at  all  consortia  Institutions.  Perhaps,  a  series 
of  federal  "Institution  building"  grants  could 
be  provided  to  the  minority  institutions  to 
expand  engineering  faculties  and  finance 
needed  facilities. 

Second,  a  "blue  ribbon"  task  force  could 
be  established  with  leaders  of  Industry,  gov- 
ernment, and  education  as  members.  This 
group,  with  minorities  In  the  lead,  would 
be  responsible  for  focusing  public  attention 
on  the  minority  engineering  problem.  Thej 
would  emphasize  the  growing  shortage  of 
engineers  and  rising  demand  for  minorities 
In  this  field. 

Third,  this  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing group  could  establish  direct  contact  with 
gtUdance  coimselors  In  secondary  schools  in 
areas  with  large  minority  populations.  Mi- 
nority students,  more  than  most  teenagers, 
are  cut  off  from  a  view  of  what  career  oppor- 
tunities exist  In  the  country. 

Providing  Information  on  future  demand 
for  engineers.  Industry  demand  for  minority 
engineers,  importance  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fession In  the  solution  of  Inner  city  socio- 
economic problems,  sources  of  financial  as- 
sistance for  engineering  education,  could  go 
a  long  way  toward  stimulating  more  Interest 
in  engineering  among  the  growing  number 
of  well  trained  minority  youth  in  oxir  high 
schools. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  for 
industry  to  get  more  minority  engineers  in 
their  drafting  rooms  is  by  putting  more  mi- 
norities in  their  board  rooms.  Unless  the  pos- 
sibility of  rising  to  the  top  can  be  demon- 
strated to  talented  young  minorities,  they 
will  choose  other  professions  for  their  careers. 


THE  CHILDREN  OP  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  aU  of 
us  in  the  Senate  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  injustices  suffered  by  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  people  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  war.  There  is  no  more  shocking 
and  tragic  effect  of  the  war  than  the  in- 
jury and  abandonment  of  thousands  of 
Innocent,  helpless  children  including 
many  infants. 

Two  recent  articles  in  the  press  have 
called  our  attention  to  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  war  on  cliildren.  One  article 
cites  an  estimate  that  at  least  800.000 
children — and  maybe  as  many  as  1.5 
million — have  lost  at  least  one  parent. 
According  to  an  article  in  the  May  28 
issue  of  Newsweek, 

Some  8  million  Vietnamese — nearly  half 
the  nation's  papulation — are  under  the  age 
of  16,  yet  the  government  In  Saigon  allo- 
cates onJy  1  per  cent  of  Its  national  budget 


for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  Its  crip- 
pled, diseased  or  orphaned  children. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  future  of  these  chil- 
dren, and  about  the  prospects  for  their 
medical  treatment  and  for  adoption  and 
a  seciu-e  family  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  tvv-o 
articles,  "Children  of  War.'  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star- 
News:  and  "Vietnam's  War-Tom  Chil- 
dren." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHn.DaEN  OF  Was 

Nothing  about  the  Vietnam  War  Is  so  pain- 
ful to  contemplate  as  its  Impact  on  the  chil- 
dren caught  in  that  devastation.  Americans 
have  an  obligation  to  comprehend  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  suffering,  and  to  respond  with 
generous  assistance.  Failing  that,  this  coun- 
try assuredly  will  not  have  departed  the  war 
In  a  way  that  gives  the  conscience  any  re- 
lief. 

And  thus  far,  it  certainly  has  faUed.  Of  the 
estimated  700,000  orphans  or  half-orphans 
in  South  Vietnam,  only  about  23,000  reside 
in  orphanages,  most  of  which  are  deplorable 
in  shocking  degree.  Thousands  of  other  chil- 
dren simply  roam  the  streets,  many  of  them 
racked  by  malnutrition  and  disease.  Non- 
orphan  children  in  the  teeming,  impover- 
ished refugee  camps  often  are  no  better  off. 
And  mixed  in  this  dismal  picture  are  per- 
haps 25,000  Ameraslan  children,  fathered  by 
U.S.  servicemen,  whom  the  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety frequently  rejects. 

All  of  this  was  laid  out  in  appalling  detail 
the  other  day  before  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee on  refugees,  by  a  study  team  that  re- 
cently returned  from  South  Vietnam.  A 
spokesman  told  of  "steadily  deteriorating 
conditions,"  and  said  he  was  "deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  lack  of  sensitivity  and  responsi- 
ble initiative  our  government  has  shown  to 
even  the  most  minimal  needs  of  these  chil- 
dren." Voluntary  organizations,  which  pro- 
vide most  of  the  orphan  care,  now  are  de- 
prived of  those  heavy  contributions  that 
have  confe  from  American  GIs  in  Vietnam. 
And  they  never  have  had  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  needed  resources. 

At  last  the  United  States  government  Is 
beginning  to  channel  some  Increased  alloca- 
tions for  these  needs,  which  have  a  low 
priority  with  the  South  Vletanamese  govern- 
ment. But  the  effort  Is  too  small  and  uncer- 
tain. Congress  should  appropriate  funds 
specifically  for  assistance  to  Vietnamese 
children,  and  those  of  half- American  par- 
entage shotild  be  made  more  easily  adoptable 
in  this  country.  No  less  urgent  Is  the  need 
for  more  and  larger  donations,  by  individual 
Americans,  to  those  voluntary  agencies  that 
now  are  the  only  hope  of  so  many  children  in 
Vietnam. 

Vietnam's  Wab-Torn  Chodren 
(By  Loren  Jenkins) 
She  was  13  years  old.  a  frail  and  shy  child 
named  Huynh  Thl  Chi.  Along  with  her  par- 
ents and  six  brothers  and  sisters,  she  lived  in 
the  village  of  Dien  Bang  where  she  tended  the 
family  vegetable  patch,  helped  her  mother 
clean  house  and.  on  occasion,  plowed  the 
rice  fields  with  her  father's  water  buffalo. 
Then,  on  a  hot  and  steamy  day  In  1968.  the 
tranquil  world  of  Huynh  Thl  Chi  vanished 
in  a  blinding  flash.  ArtlUery  shells  began  to 
fall  as  Chi  was  working  in  the  fields,  and 
when  the  barrage  ended  she  lay  in  the  paddy, 
bleeding  and  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 
Last  week,  with  the  aid  of  stiff  metal  braces 
and  crutches,  Chi  stood  on  the  veranda  of 
a  Saigon  home  where  she  lives  with  a  dozen 
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other  paraplegic  children.  Casting  her  coal- 
black  eyes  to  the  groimd,  she  whispered:  "I 
do  not  even  know  which  side  fired  the  shell 
that  left  me  like  this.  All  I  want  and  hope  is 
to  try  to  live  again." 

Hope  is  a  rare  quality  in  todays  Vietnam— 
almost  as  rare  as  a  chUd  who  has  not  been 
scarred,  one  way  or  another,  by  the  war 
Unlike  conventional  mlUtary  conflicts,  the 
Vietnamese  war  knew  no  fixed  boundaries  or 
front  lines,  and  It  made  little  distinction  be- 
tween soldier  and  civilian,  adult  and  chUd 
Although  the  pain  the  war  inflicted  upon  the 
children  is  impossible  to  calculate  statistical- 
ly, the  estimates  are  immense. 

Foreign  medical  experts  say  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  maimed  and  crip- 
pled youngsters  like  Chi,  chUdren  who  not 
only  suffer  their  physical  agony  but  face  a 
life  of  isolation  in  a  society  that  has  tradi- 
tionally turned  Its  back  on  the  weak  and 
disabled.  At  least  800,000  chUdren— and  pos- 
sibly as  many  as  1.6  nUlUon— have  lost  one 
or  both  of  their  parents  to  the  war.  While 
some  have  been  taken  in  by  relatives,  count- 
less others  have  been  cast  adrift  In  festering 
refugee  camps,  Jammed  Into  filthy  and  over- 
crowded  orphanages  or  simply  left  to  wander 
the  streets  and  beg  or  steal.  As  one  American 
doctor  says.  "It  is  a  tragedy  of  life  and  limbs 
whose  magnitude  we  simply  will  never  know." 
Some  8  million  Vietnamese — nearly  half 
the  nation's  population — are  under  the  age 
of  15,  yet  the  government  In  Saigon  allocates 
only  1  per  cent  of  its  national  budget  for  the 
care  and  rehabilitation  of  Its  crippled,  dis- 
eased or  orphaned  chUdren.  "Orphans  are  not 
producers,"  MaJ.  Gen.  Pham  Van  Dong 
Minister  for  Veteran  Affairs,  explains.  "They 
are  spenders  at  a  time  when  we  need  produc- 
tive retiirns  on  our  investment."  The  Ameri- 
can Government  Is  also  niggardly  when  It 
comes  to  contributing  funds  for  the  chUdren 
of  Vietnam — despite  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  children  fell  victim  to  U.S.  bombs 
and  others  are  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
American  servicemen.  Some  private  Ameri- 
can agencies  have  tried  to  ease  the  burden 
by  arranging  adoptions  of  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren  (page  56). 

For  the  children  Injured  by  the  war.  medi- 
cal facilities  are  antiquated  and  Inadequate. 
The  country  suffers  from  a  woeful  lack  of 
trained  doctors — only  one  for  every  8,000 
hospital  patients.  "Some  of  the  hospitals 
here,"  one  U.S.  official  in  Saigon  said  to  me, 
"would  make  Dr.  Schweitzer's  African  clinic 
look  like  Walter  Reed  hospital.  As  for  doctors, 
the  Vietnamese  Army  has  drafted  many  and 
hundreds  of  others  have  gone  abroad  either 
to  avoid  military  service  or  because  the 
money  Is  much  better." 

One  bright  spot  In  the  medical  picture  is 
the  modern  54-bed  plastic-surgery  hospital 
In  Saigon  set  up  by  Dr.  Arthur  Barsky,  a 
physician  noted  for  his  successful  treatment 
of  disfigured  survivors  of  the  Hiroshima  A- 
bomb.  The  second-floor  ward  of  the  Barsky 
hospital  Is  crowded  with  children,  either 
waiting  for  their  operations  or  Just  recovering 
from  them. 

Fourteen-year-old  Lee  Thl  Ut,  a  tiny  girl 
with  a  body  seared  by  flame  and  torn  "by 
shrapnel,  is  about  to  undergo  yet  another 
of  the  dozen  operations  she  must  have.  She 
sits  in  bed  with  her  right  leg  and  left  arm 
In  splints,  and  scarlet-red  graft  scars  still 
healing  on  her  thighs  and  hips.  "1  was  out 
working  in  the  fields,"  she  told  me,  "when  I 
found  some  bullets  and  grenades  lying 
around.  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  because 
I  did  not  like  war.  I  threw  them  into  the  flre 
but  they  exploded."  Le  Thl  Bo,  13,  was  play- 
ing in  her  home  in  Saigon  when  a  bullet  tore 
her  chin  away.  When  I  saw  her  she  had  Just 
been  wheeled  out  of  surgery  after  the  seventh 
operation  to  graft  a  rib  onto  her  Jaw  to  re- 
build her  chin.  "It  is  horrible  what  has 
happened  to  some  of  these  children,"  says  Dr. 
Caesar  Arrunategul,  "but  you  would  be  sur- 
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prised  at  bow  much  we  can  do  to  fix  them  up 
so  they  will  not  have  to  go  through  life  think- 
ing they  are  freaks." 

FLOTSAM 

Not  all  the  children  can  be  fijced  up.  One 
needs  only  to  step  outside  the  door  of  the 
venerable  Continental  Palace  Hotel  in  Saigon 
to  see  the  youthful  hiunan  flotsam  that  the 
last  decade  of  war  has  cast  adrift.  Ragged 
children  of  all  ages  and  sizes — some  or- 
phaned, some  maimed — swarm  through  the 
streets  scraping  a  pittance  by  shining  shoes 
or  washing  cars  or  selling  garlands  of  jas- 
mine. Some  Just  beg;  others  steal  or  become 
prostitutes — and  some,  even  the  youngest 
have  turned  to  pushing  drugs. 

Cau  Is  a  veteran  of  the  streets,  a  tiny  8- 
year-old  who  has  been  selling  peanuts  at  the 
Continental  Palace's  veranda  bar  since  she 
was  3.  For  Cau  there  has  never  been  a  chUd- 
hood,  and  It  shows  in  her  hardened  face  and 
eyes  which  hardly  ever  reveal  even  the  hint 
of  a  smile  or  a  sign  of  warmth.  She  doesnt 
know  her  surname — when  I  tried  to  ask  her 
about  herself  and  her  life,  she  Just  shrugged, 
looked  blank  and  said  in  nasal  English:  "Buy 
peanuts,  Joe?" 

Among  the  forlorn  pack  of  street  urchins, 
there  Is  a  sad  and  haunting  unwillingness 
to  talk  about  the  past — if  they  remember  it. 
To  many,  the  past  Is  only  something  to  erase 
from  their  minds;  to  forget  Is  to  escape.  Ten- 
year-old  Doung  would  only  tell  me  his  name 
and  age.  He  would  not  say  how  he  had  lost 
one  leg.  or  how  he  got  the  napalm  burns  that 
scar  his  remaining  leg  and  both  his  arms.  He 
lives  on  the  street  and  sleeps  on  the  side- 
walk, hoping  that  the  horde  of  rats  that  In- 
fest Saigon  will  not  bother  him.  When  I  asked 
Doung  how  he  was  woiinded,  he  choked  back 
tears  and  said,  "I  do  not  want  to  talk  to  any- 
one about  It." 

Other  children  have  been  so  traumatized 
by  their  experiences  they  cannot  recaU  what 
made  them  what  they  are.  Nguyen  Thanh 
Son  Is  a  tall,  handsome  boy  of  12  whom  I  saw 
one  day  standing  by  himself  at  the  tawdry 
Go  Vap  orphanage  in  the  town  of  Tu  Due, 
gazing  at  the  world  through  his  one  good 
eye.  The  other  Is  Just  a  gaping  socket.  At 
first,  he  wovdd  not  reply  to  all  of  my  ques- 
tions, but  finally  he  kicked  the  dirt  and  said, 
"I  don't  know  what  happened.  1  have  been 
this  way  since  I  was  2." 

As  Son  and  I  talked,  other  children  among 
the  orphanage's  200  charges  sat  in  the  dusty 
courtyard  unattended.  There  are  supposed 
to  be  six  nuns  to  care  for  the  chUdren  at 
Go  Vap.  but  the  only  person  around  when 
I  visited  was  the  housekeeper.  The  chUdren, 
most  of  them  barefoot  and  In  rags,  many 
with  sores  or  obvious  maladies,  simply  wan- 
dered aimlessly  with   no  giiidance.   In  the 
nursery,   emaciated   and    malnourished   ba- 
bies lay  in  the  cribs  In  diapers  made  from 
old  sacks,  once  used  to  hold  rice  donated 
by  the  U.S.  Go  Vap  Is  not  unique,  almost 
all  of  the   133  "approved"  orphanages  are 
squalid,  poorly  equipped,   understaffed  and 
overcrowded — worse       than       any       Charles 
Dickens  described.  "The  state  some  of  the 
babies  are  in  when  they  are  brought  here  Is 
simply  incredible,"  said  a  nurse  at  one  or- 
phanage. "And  we  have  only  enough  staff  to 
change  their  dUpers  and  feed  them."  Too 
often,  the  chUdren  seem  to  be  little  more 
than   swollen   beUles   carried   on   stalks   of 
legs — and  the  mortality  rate  ranges  between 
60  and  70  per  cent. 

BT7ROEN 

In  part,  the  tragic  condition  of  Vietnam's 
orphanages  stems  from  an  Oriental  belief 
that  It  Is  the  responsibUlty  of  relatives — 
not  strangers — to  care  for  parentless  chil- 
dren. "We  intentionally  do  not  want  to  buUd 
more  orphanages,"  say  Tran  Nguon  Phieu 
the  Minister  of  SocUl  Welfare,  "because  we 
want  the  people  themselves  to  take  care  of 
the  ChUdren."  Many  orphans  are  Indeed  be- 
ing tended  by  relatives — but  U.S.  Agency  for 


International  Development  officials  say  that 
at  least  160,000  of  these  are  living  in  "se- 
verely disadvantaged"  conditions  and  ur- 
gently need  the  kind  of  care  and  medical 
attention  that  Impoverished  relatives  cannot 
provide.  However  laudable  the  government's 
chUd-care  philosophy  may  be  in  principle, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  Vietnam  today 
the  people  cannot — or  will  not — assume  the 
extra  burden  of  caring  for  the  chUdren  who 
need  help. 

Perhaps  the  chUdren  who  suffer  the  most 
as  a  result  are  the  26,000  mixed-blood  ba- 
bies, mostly  the  offspring  of  American  GI's 
(Again,  accurate  statistics  are  not  avaUable; 
one  American  foundation  official  told  me 
there  could  be  as  many  as  100,000  such  chil- 
dren.) "These  are  the  forgotten  souls  of  the 
Vietnam  war,"  says  Robert  Q.  Trott.  director 
of  CARE  In  Vietnam.  "When  the  soldiers 
left,  the  money  that  these  chUdren's  fa- 
thers—or friends  of  their  fathers— had  nro- 
vided  left  with  them." 

Many  of  the  mixed-blood  babies  are  half- 
black  and.  despite  the  Saigon  government's 
official  Insistence  that  discrimination  does 
not  exist  in  Vietnam,  Vietnamese  readUy 
admit  that  they  consider  the  black  babies 
"Inferior."  Even  those  who  love  and  take  care 
of  the  black  babies  worry  about  their  future 
In  Vietnam.  Mrs.  Vo  Thl  Nen.  who  has  oared 
for  her  daughter's  black  baby  since  the  chUd's 
mother  died,  told  me:  "He  is  too  dUIerent 
from  the  other  children  in  our  community. 
1  think  he  would  be  better  off  in  the  UiUted 
States." 

RESCUERS 

The  Saigon  government  does  not  agree. 
Vietnamese  policy  is  to  discourage  adoptions 
by  non-Vietnamese — a  policy  that  Saigon 
implements  by  entangling  adoption  papers  in 
mounds  of  red  tape.  The  feeling  that  Viet- 
namese ChUdren  should  be  raised  in  Viet- 
namese society  certainly  has  merit.  But  as 
Elsie  Weaver,  of  the  World  Vision  child-care 
agency  in  Vietnam,  notes,  "The  question  Is 
not  whether  a  chUd  wUl  be  better  off  being 
raised  in  his  own  culture.  The  choice  is  not 
there.  I  see  so  many  babies  In  orphanages  who 
are  simply  going  to  die  unless  somebody 
rescues  them."  The  ideal  rescuers,  the  Viet- 
namese, do  not  seem  to  be  up  to  the  task 

in  part  because  of  their  own  poverty,  in  part 
because  of  their  demoralized  state  of  mind. 
"To  survive,  Vietnam  has  had  to  rely  on 
negative  values:  corruption,  graft,  self-inter- 
est." says  Dr.  Olivetti  Nlkolajczak.  the  only 
chUd  pyschologlst  in  Vietnam.  "Morality  has 
simply  disappeared  in  much  of  the  society." 
To  be  sure.  Washington  has  funneled  mas- 
sive amounts  of  aid  to  Saigon,  and  Nixon 
Administration  officials  point   out  that  the 
U.S.  Is  sp<»ndlng  some  «20  mUlion  this  year  on 
"chUdren-related  programs."  But  virtually  all 
of  that  money  goes  for  general-welfare  pro- 
grams, with  only  $1.1  million  used  directly  to 
benefit  the  neediest  children — the  orphans, 
the  crippled,  the  maimed.  And  that  sum  Is 
considerably    dUuted    as    it    trickles    down 
through  the  corruption-riddled  Vietnamese 
bureaucracy.  "What  surpasses  surprise  Is  the 
Insensltlvlty   of   our   government"   said    Dr. 
James  R.  Dumpson  of  Fordham  University, 
who  recently  completed  a  visit  to  Vietnam  to 
study      postwar      humanitarian      programs. 
"There  are  simply  a  large  number  pf  children 
for    whom    [Americans]    share    a    responsi- 
bility— who  desperately  need  our  help — help 
which  is  not  now  forthcoming."  If  that  help 
does  not  come  from  the  United  States,  It  may 
not  come  at  all. 


NATURAL  FLOOD  PLAINS  VERSUS 
MANMADE  DAMS  FOR  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  severe 
river  flooding  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  has  put  increased  pressure  on 


the  Congress  to  fimd  flood  control  dams 
proposed  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. These  projects  are  designed  to 
contain  storm  waters  upstream  from 
population  centers  so  as  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce loss  of  life  and  property  damage 
due  to  downstream  flooding. 

Because    of    the    extensive    flooding 
which  we  have  already  experienced  in 
the  past  year  it  is  important  to  carefully 
examine  the  proposals  which  have  been 
brought  forward  to  reduce  the  potential 
for  future  disasters  of  this  sort.  I  am  not 
at  all  convinced  that  a  continuation  of 
the  feverish  dambuildlng  which  this  Na- 
tion has  seen  for  the  last  several  decades 
will  have  the  desired  effect.  In  fact,  in 
some  instances  dam  construction  would 
have  an  opposite  result  to  that  intended. 
The  presence  of  a  large  dam  or  series  of 
dams  can  lull  the  downstream  popula- 
tions into  a  false  sense  of  security,  thus 
encouraging  expansion  into  flood  plain 
areas  which  are  the  most  susceptible  to 
imusually  severe  floods.  In  one  project, 
already  authorized,  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  project's  flood  control  benefits  are 
supposed  to  come  from  the  protection  of 
a  flood  plain  which  will  need  protection 
because  It  will  also  be  extended  by  the 
project  in  order  to  encourage  community 
development.  This  sets  up  a  vicious  cir- 
cle:   greater  flood   plain   protection   by 
dambuildlng  is  predicated  on  extending 
the  flood  plain  for  residential  develop- 
ment. A  major  flood  could  still  strike  the 
area  with  greater  damage  than  would 
occur  under  a  similar  flood  without  the 
dam. 

Mr.  President,  two  articles  in  last 
month's  issue  of  Science  and  Public  Af- 
fairs suggest  excellent  alternatives  to 
our  present  methods  for  protecting  our 
communities  from  the  dlsasterous  effects 
of  severe  flooding.  The  first  article  con- 
cludes that  flood  control  strategies  based 
on  containment  of  storm  waters  by  dams 
are  at  best  impractical  and  at  worst  po- 
tentially more  costly  than  the  floods 
themselves.  The  author  suggests  that 
the  f imds  which  have  been  earmarked  for 
dams  could  be  better  directed  gradually 
to  relocating  those  residences,  Industrial 
facilities,  highways,  and  railroads  which 
at  present  are  situated  in  flood  plain 
areas.  The  outstanding  capabilities  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  could  be  redirected  to 
the  problem  of  developing  a  long-range 
plan  for  relocation. 

The  second  article  follows  up  with  sug- 
gestions for  preserving  the  flood  plains 
in  order  to  enable  these  natural  formal - 
tions  to  fulfill  their  geologic  purpose  of 
temporarily  containing  flood  waters 
while  the  destructive  force  of  the  flood 
Itself  is  spent  in  the  main  river  channel. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  find  these 
analyses  helpful  in  their  deliberations  on 
flood  management.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hurricane  Agnes:  Flooding  Versus  Dams  in 
Pennsylvania 
(By  Franklin  S.  Adams) 
"From  the  perspective  of  natural  ecology. 
flood  control  dams  may  be  considered  tech- 
nological man's  ultimate  folly!  Flood  plains 
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belong  to  the  rivers  that  created  them.  And 
If  man  Is  to  reap  safely  the  beneflte  of  their 
transient  existence,  he  must  again  leam  to 
accommodate  their  geologic  functions." 
Franklin  S.  Adams  Is  assistant  professor  of 
biology  at  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Flood  control  dams  are  relatively  perma- 
nent fixed  structures  located  more  or  less 
strategically  upstream  from  centers  of  hu- 
man habitation  and  speclflcally  designed  to 
trap  and  contain  storm  waters  thereby  pre- 
venting or  reducing  loss  of  life  and  property 
damage  due  to  downstream  flooding.  The 
ability  of  flood  control  dams  to  prevent  dis- 
astrous floods  is  contingent  upon  the  si- 
multaneous Interaction  of  two  complex  con- 
ditions. First,  storm  waters  must  fall  with- 
in the  fixed  catchment  basin  and,'  second, 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  Impoundment 
must  nearly  equal  or  exceed  the  amount  of 
runoff  water  received  within  the  basin.  When 
storm  waters  fall  outside  catchment  basins  or 
when  the  storage  capacity  of  an  impound- 
ment Is  exceeded  during  the  early  stages  of 
a  storm,  flood  control  dams  are  simply  In- 
capable of   preventing  damaging  floods. 

Hurricane  Agnes,  during  a  six  day  period 
June  20  to  June  25,  1972.  produced  the  most 
devastating  floods  ever  encountered  In  the 
United  States.  At  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  the  low- 
er Susquehanna  Basin,  the  flood  waters 
crested  3.3  feet  above  the  1936  record  flood 
readings.  Property  damage  alone  Is  expected 
to  exceed  $3  billion.  The  total  costs.  In  terms 
of  human  discomfort  and  community  dislo- 
cation, are  truly  Incalculable.  In  the  face  of 
such  widespread  anguish.  It  Is  a  difficult  task 
to  analyze  the  causes  underlying  the  tragedy 
objectively.  Yet.  if  similar  disasters  are  to  be 
avoided  In  the  future,  someone  must  begin 
by  asking  appropriate  questions. 

In  talking  with  numerous  flood  victims, 
I  was  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  most  people 
did  not  believe  the  flood  could  occur.  This 
attitude  was  reflected  by  the  editor  of  a 
HarrlsburK  paF)er  who  said.  "It  was  assumed 
that  the  1936  flood  was  the  worst  Pennsyl- 
vania ever  would  have."  It  is  apparent  that 
most  people  In  the  Susquehanna  Basin  be- 
lieved that  the  23  dams  north  of  Harrlsburg 
and  the  several  miles  of  dikes  protecting 
riverside  communities,  most  of  which  had 
been  constructed  since  the  1936  flood,  would 
adequately  contain  the   flood  waters.  Even 


Allegheny 


10. 693. 8 
269.  544. 6 
441,317.2 
2%.  632. 5 
178,834.4 


1,197,022.5 


now  that  the   present  flood  Is  over,  many  sylvanla    for    nearly    6    days    while    moving 

people   remain   confident   that   history   will  slowly  In  a  rtrciUar  pattern  over  the  centM 

not  be  repeated.  The  feverish  activity  asso-  region  of  the  state  and  finally  dissipating 

elated  with  rebuilding  all  that  has  been  lost  over  the  state  of  New  York."  The  total  raln^ 

supports  this  contention.  In  the  very  best  fall  In  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Alle- 

ploneerlng  spirit,  flood   victims  everywhere  gheny    River    Basins     In    Pennsylvania    U 

appear    determined    to    restore    every    lost  presented  In  Table  1. 
bridge,    every    damaged    house    and    trailer. 

every  waterlogged  business,  to  Its  "rightful"  TABLE  1. -HURRICANE  AGNES  RAINFALL  ACCUMULATIONS 

place    on    the    flood    plain.    Their    faith    In  IN  OEUWARE,  SUSQUEHANNA  AND  ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

themselves  and  nature  appears  limitless.  BASINS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  JUNE  20-25,  1972 

Actually,  there  Is  very  little  reason  to  be-  ,„.,,        .     ,,     , 

lleve  otherwise.  Spokesmen  for  the  Corps  of      [Millions  ol  gallons| 

Engineers    and    politicians    alike    have    re-  ' 

affirmed  the  public's  faith.  The  fact  that  sev-  Categories  of                              River  btsin 

eral  large  flood  control  dams  had  not  spilled         f"'!,'^"!""'" ITi ; 1 

over  is  cited  as  evidence  of  their  ability  to  CmCes)                Delaware    Susquehanna 

reduce  the  extent  of  flood  damage.  If  not 

entirely  contain  floods.  Obviously,  all  that  Is      ♦ 51.993.6  2,617.4 

needed  are  more  dams  ♦•"^ 270.022.4  89,092.3 

neeaea  are  more  aams.  g,^g i78.807.0       659,074  4 

Yet  there  are  a  few  Individuals,  not  the      sioll 105.144.7      1,067!072.9 

least  of  whom  Is  the  editor  of  the  Scronfon  I0tol2""r"        36!09l!9        733^249.9 

Tribune,  who  have  suggested  that  "Immu-      !?j°!? 11,861.4        *^  ?'^' 

nlty"  from  floods  Is  something  worth  think-      {g  ,o  jg 138' 474  5 

Ing  about.  Most  of  all  what  the  public  needs      is ..".1"!I1I!"!'!^^^!1        26!25l!7 

to  think  about.  If  futtire  disasters  are  to  be  — '- '■ 

properly  avoided.  Is  why  the  flood  occurred  ^'''*' —       653.921.0     3,486,607.9 

at  all.  — 

To    determine    why    serious    flooding    oc-  Source:  Calculations  derived  from  ofTici»l  Hurricane  Agnes  rain- 

curred  In  a  region  alreadv  protected  by  66  '*"  d'stnbution  map  prepared  by  James  J.  Rahn,  climatdogist 

flood  control  dams  requires  that  several  rele-  '°'  ^'''«  °'  P*""^!""'*- 

vant  questions  be  asked:  How  much  rainfall  y^e  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  De- 
was  involved?  Where  In  the  river  basins  did  partment  of  Forests  and  Waters  (now  the 
the  storm  waters  fall?  Where  were  the  flood  Bureau  of  Forests  and  Parks  within  the 
control  dams  located  In  relation  to  runoff  newly  organized  Department  of  Envlron- 
waters?  What  was  the  storage  capacity  of  mental  Resources)  has  prepared  a  compre- 
the  flood  control  dams?  How  many  new  henslve  Inventory  of  Pennsylvania  dams, 
dams  are  needed  to  contain  a  storm  of  this  reservoirs,  and  natural  lakes.  The  Inventory 
magnitude?  And.  perhaps  most  Important,  includes  all  slgnlflcant  bodies  of  water  of  less 
what  Is  the  probability  of  containing  a  storm  than  0.6  acre  surface  area  or  0.5  million  gal- 
the  size  of  Hurricane  Agnes?  iqqs  storage  capacity  and  larger,  lists  each 

During  the  three  week  Interval  preceding  Impoundment  according  to  permit  number, 

the  arrival  of  Hurricane  Agnes,  virtually  the  precise  geographic  location,  dralaage  area  in 

entire  state  had  accumulated  4  to  6  inches  square  miles,  surface  area  In  acres,  storage 

of    rain;    Pennsylvania    had    quite    literally  volume    In    millions    of    gallons,    and    dam 

become  saturated  with  water  and  was  In  no  height,  type  of  construction,  use  and  class 

way  prepared  for  an  additional  4  to  18  Inches  (which  Includes  an  analysis  of  risk  assocl- 

of  rain.  According  to  John  Bex,  U.S.  Eastern  ated  with  failure  due  to  large  storms);  and 

Region   Director  of   the   Defense   Civil   Pre-  provides    detailed    maps    of    dam    locations 

paredness  Agency,  federal  weather  forecast-  within  each  drainage  basin.  All  flood  control 

Ing  officials  warned  that  7  to  10  Inches  of  dams   or  multipurpose  dams   with   a   flood 

rain   would   fall   In   Pennsylvania   and  Vir-  control  function  are  clearly  designated.  Data 

glnla.    In    fact,    according    to    cllmatologlst  for  the  66  flood  control  dams  In  three  major 

James  J.  Rahn,  "Agnes  lingered  over  Penn-  river  basins  are  presented  In  Table  2. 


TABLE  2.-FL00D  CONTROL  DAM  STATISTICS  ON  DELAWARE,  SUSQUEHANNA  AND  ALLEGHENY  RIVER  BASINS 


River  basin 

Number  of 
dams  • 

River  basin 
area  (mi«) 

Drainage  area 
(mil) 

Percent  of 
rivtr  basin 
occupied  *• 

Reservoir  storage 

capacity  (millions 

of  gallons) 

Reservoir  sur- 
face area  (acres) 

Delaware 

31 

6.488 

20. 926 

9,765 

602.6 
1,726.9 
5,286.0 

9.3 

8.3 

54.1 

87, 038. 1 
147.386.0 
639. 862. 0 

2,284.5 

4.337.0 

18,900.0 

Susquehanna 

23 

Allegheny 

12 

Total 

66 

37, 179 

7,615.5 

20.5 

874,  286. 1 

25, 521.  S 

Source:  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Forests  and  Parks,  "Dams,  Reservoirs  and  Natural  Lakes,"        •  Of  the  66  dams  oTicially  designated  "flood  control"  dams,  at  least  40  of  these  are  mere  ponds 
Water  Resources  Bulletin.  No.  5.  Comprehensive  Water  Resources  Planning  Inventory  No.  1    designed  specifically  for  very  local  protection. 

(Harrisburg,  Pa.:  The  Bureau,  1970).  "  The  area  occupied  by  flood  control  dams  includes  all  upstream  lands  within  the  fixed  catdi- 

ment  basins. 


The  rainfall  from  Hurricane  Agnes  was 
unevenly  distributed  across  the  state.  As 
shown  in  Table  1  the  Susquehanna  Basin 
received  the  greatest  volume  of  rain  while 
the  Delaware  and  Allegheny  Basins  re- 
ceived significantly  lesser  amounts.  A  com- 
parison of  rainfall  accumulations  with  the 
location  of  major  flood  control  dams  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  the  largest  dams 
were  generally  located  In  areas  of  least 
accumulation. 

Of  the  31  flood  control  dams  In  the 
Delaware  Basin,  only  2  possess  greater 
than  500  million  gallons  storage  capacity. 
These  dams — the  Gen.  E.  Jadwln  Reser- 
voir on  Dyberry  Creek  (8,000  mUllon  gal- 
lons) and  the  Prompton  Reservoir  on  the 
Lackawanna  River  (15.700  million  gal- 
lons)— are  located  In  Wayne  County  in 
the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  state, 


an  area  which  received  less  than  6  inches 
of  rainfall. 

In  the  Susquehanna  Basin,  although 
there  are  23  functional  flood  control  dams, 
only  9  can  accommodate  more  than  500 
mUllon  gsUlons.  The  smallest — the  Frances 
Slocum  Dam  on  Abrahams  Creek  (500 
million  gallons) — Is  located  In  Luzerne 
County,  an  area  which  received  generally 
less  than  8  Inches  of  rainfall.  Among  the 
largest  dams,  the  Stillwater  Reservoir  on 
the  Lackawanna  River  (3,780  million,  gal- 
lons) In  Susquehanna  County  and  the 
Curwensvllle  Reservoir  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  (38,875  million 
gallons)  in  Clearfield  County  have  been 
highly  praised  for  their  ability  to  contain 
flood  waters  without  spilling  over.  Both 
reservoirs  are  located  in  areas  which  re- 
ceived   6    to   8    Inches    of    rainfall    or    less. 


Most  of  the  other  dams  In  the  Susque- 
hanna Basin,  notably  the  Little  Pine  Creek 
Dam  (8,081  million  gallons)  In  Lycoming 
County  and  the  Blanchard  Reservoir 
(30,200  mUllon  gallons)  In  Centre  County, 
were  fliled  to  capacity  and  spUled  over  by 
the  third  day. 

Of  the  12  dams  In  the  Allegheny  Basin, 
10  are  quite  large  and  1  Is  truly  excep- 
tionally large.  The  largest — Klnzua  Dam 
on  the  Allegheny  River  (370,000  million 
gallons)  in  Warren  County — received  more 
than  10  inches  of  rainfall  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  Its  drainage  basin  but  gener- 
ally received  In  the  order  of  6  to  8  Inches. 
In  general,  half  of  the  Allegheny  Basin 
dams  serve  areas  which  received  less  than 
8  inches  of  rainfall  while  the  remainder 
received  less  than  6  Inches.  The  extra- 
ordinary number  of  large  dams  In  the  AI> 
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legheny  Basin  can  be  explained  by  Its  su- 
perior position  In  relation  to  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  The  deep  river 
valleys  of  western  Permsylvanla  provide 
Ideal  locations  for  dams  In  contrast  to  the 


rolling  plains  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Basins.    It    Is    Indeed    fortunate    for   those 
regions  that  Hurrlcans  Agnes  was  concen- 
trated east  of  the   Allegheny  Basin. 
By  comparing  the  total  rainfall  for  each 


river  basin  with  the  total  storage  capacity 
of  existing  flood  control  dams.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  evaluate  the  relative  Intensity  of 
flooding  within  and  between  each  river 
basin   (see  Table  3). 


TABLE  3.— SUMMARY  OF  RELATIVE  INTENSITY  OF  HURRICANE  AGNES  FLOOD  WITHIN  AND  BETWEEN  DELAWARE,  SUSQUEHANNA  AND  ALLEGHENY  RIVER  BASINS ' 
I  (Millions  of  gallons] 


River  basin 


Total  rainfall  > 


Additional  amount  of 

ftoodwaters  requited  Additional  amount 

Total  storage                                       to  equal  intensity  of  of  rainfall 

capacity*             Flood  waters*     Susquehanna  flood •  required' 


653,921.0 

87. 038. 1 
147,386.0 
639,862.0 

566,882.9 
3,339,221.9 

1,081,005 

427, 084 

la                                                    3,486,607.9 

1,197,022.5 

557, 160.  5 

1.627,006 

429, 948 

Delaware 

Susquehanna 
Allegheny 


<  These  calculations  ignore  water  losses  due  to  infiltration  and  evapotranspiration  which  are  ''  See  table  2. 

here  considered  to  be  negligible  tor  the  Agnes  storm  interval.  Even  under  the  most  ideal  circum-  •  Col.  4  equals  col.  2  minus  col.  3. 

stances,  including  prestorm  drought  conditions  and  poststorm  solar  desiccation,  water  losses  by  •  Formula  used  to  determine  amounts  required  to  equal  intensity  of  Susquehanna  flood:  Amount 

these  means  probably  would  not  exceed  40  percent,  especially  In  the  humid  northeastern  United  required  (millions  of  gallons)  divided  by  drainage  area  (mi»)  multiplied  by  Susquehanna  flood 

States.  (millions  of  gallons)  divided  by  Susquehanna  drainage  area  (mi  0- 

>  See  table  1. 


Assuming  that  the  Ideal  flood  control  strat- 
egy would  be  to  completely  contain  all  flood 
waters,  the  difference  between  existing  stor- 
age capacities  and  the  additional  amount 
required  to  achieve  containment  of  an  Agnes- 
type  flood  may  be  expressed  as  a  contain- 
ment factor  for  each  watershed  (see  Table 
4) .  The  containment  factor  can  then  be  used 
to  calculate  (a)  the  number  of  equivalent 
new  dams  that  would  be  required  to  contain 
an  Agnes-type  storm;  (b)  the  equivalent 
land  area  required  as  new  drainage  basins; 
(c)  the  proportion  of  available  lands  required 
to  fulfill  the  containment  objective;  and  (d) 
the  equivalent  number  of  acres  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  new  flood  control  Impoundments. 

To  achieve  total  containment  and  thereby 
fully  protect  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
against  flooding  due  to  another  Hurricane 
Agnes.  522  new  equivalent  dams  would  be 
required.  It  is  highly  slgnlflcant  to  realize 
that  this  number  of  new  dams  would  nec- 
essarily require  the  acquisition  of  twice  the 
land  area  presently  available.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  new  dams,  once 
fixed  In  place,  could  not  be  expected  to  con- 
tain flood  waters  falling  outside  their  fixed 
drainage  basin.  A  freak  storm  falling  In  the 
wrong  places  could  Induce  flooding  despite 
magnificent  flood  control  dams. 


If  Hurricane  Agnes  had  Inundated  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  proportionately  to  the 
Susquehanna  flood,  202  new  equivalent 
dams  occupying  nearly  one-half  of  the  avail- 
able land  area  would  be  required.  Similarly, 
10  new  equivalent  dams  would  be  required 
In  the  Allegheny  River  Basin  occupying 
somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the  avail- 
able land  area. 

These  new  equivalent  dams  would  also  re- 
quire greater  than  14,000.  98,000  and  17,000 
acres  of  new  permanent  Impoundments  for 
the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Allegheny 
River  Basins  respectively.  Acreage  of  this 
magnitude  would  occupy  a  slgnlflcant  por- 
tion of  exlstltLg  flood  plains,  precisely  In 
those  regions  which  are  best  sultied  for  dams 
and  are  unfortunately  presently  occupied  by 
forests,  farms,  town  and  cities.  The  total  cost 
for  734  new  equivalent  flood  control  dams  In 
terms  of  taxable  lands  lost  and  human  dis- 
comfort due  to  community  dislocation  would 
probably  exceed  the  loeses  due  to  Hurricane 
Agnes. 

As  the  data  developed  here  suggests,  flood 
control  strategies  based  upon  containment 
by  dams  are  at  best  Impractical  and  at  their 
worst  potentially  more  costly  than  floods 
themselves.  Assuming  these  criticisms  to  be 


In  the  main  Justified,  what  are  the  available 
alternatives?  Any  rational  alternative  strat- 
egy must  necessarily  account  for  the  histor- 
ical geologic  function  of  river  channels  and 
their  contiguous  flood  plains. 

Geologically,  a  flood  plain  is  the  precise 
place  where  flood  waters  are  temporarily  and 
safely  contained  while  the  destructive  force 
of  the  flood  Itself  is  dissipated  in  the  main 
river  channel.  When  the  crest  of  a  flood 
passes  downstream,  the  excess  water  stored 
upon  the  flcxxl  plain  gradually  recedes  either 
through  existing  channels  back  to  the  main 
stream  or  percolates  through  the  flood  plain 
soils  leaving  behind  nutrient  rich  sediments. 
In  old  valleys  possessing  broad  expansive 
flood  plains,  successive  floods  tend  to  form 
natural  river  bank  levees.  Natural  levees  pro- 
vide a  twofold  function.  First,  only  excep- 
tional floods  will  overtop  the  levee  thereby 
conflning  the  destructive  force  of  the  high 
waters  to  the  existing  river  channel.  Second, 
exceptional  floods  overflowing  or  breeching 
the  levee  will  tend  to  Impound  greater 
amounts  of  water  and  sediments  which  will 
be  retained  for  longer  periods  of  time  there- 
by lessening  the  destructive  force  of  the  flood 
and  retaining  valuable  silts  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  downstream. 


TABLE  4.-PR0JECTED  NEW  DAMS  AND  NEW  LAND  AREA  REQUIRED  FOR  TOTAL  CONTAINMENT  OF  A  HURRICANE  AGNES-TYPE  FLOOD  IN  DELAWARE,  SUSQUEHANNA  AND  ALLEGHENY  RIVER 

BASINS 


River  basin                    | 

Containment  factor  • 

Number  ol  new 
dams  required 

New  drainage  area 
required  (mi») 

Proportion  ol  avail- 
able land  required  t 

New  area  occupied  by 

additional  impound* 

ment  (acres) 

Ottawa  re                                       .... 

6.5 

202 

522 
10 

3,916.9 

39,200.6 

4,757.4 

14,849 

Suso  ueha  nna                            

22.7 

98,449 

0.9 

17,010 

•Formula  used  to  calculate  containment  factor:  Delaware  flood  potential  equals  X  divided  by 
drainage  area  (miO  equals  Susquehanna  flood  (millions  of  gallons)  divided  by  drainage  area  (mi'). 


'■The  proportion  of  available  land  required  Is  the  amount  of  land  that  will  be  oaupied  by  new 
dams  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  land  that  is  actually  available. 


Animal  life  occupying  mature  flood  plains 
has  adapted  to  Intermittent  floods.  Such 
creatures  abandon  their  temporary  homes 
during  the  flood  interval  and  return  In  due 
course.  P'armers  In  the  midwest  who  under- 
stand the  vagaries  of  periodic  floods  typically 
live  In  similar  temporary  structures  and  have 
managed  quite  well  to  live  In  relative  har- 
mony with  frequent  floods  at  no  untoward 
expense  to  themselves  or  their  neighbors. 

In  young  valleys  possessing  narrow,  poorly 
defined  flood  plains,  usually  consisting  of 
several  irregular  terraces  bearing  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  historical  sequence  of  floods 
in  recent  geologic  times,  floods  are  generally 
much  more  destructive.  Major  alterations  in 
topography  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, for  young  valleys  are  yet  destined  to 
become  mature  valleys. 

Somewhat  less  than  a  million  years  ago  the 
Wisconsin  Glacier  helped  to  shape  the  promi- 


inent  drainage  features  that  characterize 
Pennsylvania  today.  It  Is  obvious  that  nearly 
a  million  ycEtfs  of  intermittent  floods  have 
done  little  to  change  the  character  of  Penn- 
sylvania's rivers.  Primitive  men  resided  here 
for  nearly  9,000  years;  technological  man  ar- 
rived 400  years  ago:  the  "dam-men"  have 
been  doing  their  thing  for  only  36  years,  more 
or  less.  The  66  existing  flood  control  dams 
plus  the  equivalent  new  dams  which  have 
been  proposed  or  planned  promise  to  control 
finally  the  certain  course  of  geologic  events — 
or  do  they? 

P^om  the  perspective  of  natural  ecology, 
flood  control  dams  may  be  considered  tech- 
nological man's  ultimate  folly!  Flood  plains 
belong  to  the  rivers  that  created  them.  And  If 
man  Is  to  reap  safely  the  beneflts  of  their 
transient  existence,  be  must  again  leam  to 
accommodate  their  geologic  functions.  What 
residential  man  needs  to  do  most  of  all  is  to 


occupy  flood  plains  only  in  a  transient  man- 
ner, complem^tlng  and  accommodating  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  intermittent  floods. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  man  should  im- 
mediately move  to  higher  ground  which 
wouH  obviously  require  prohibitive  techni- 
cal and  economic  adjustments.  What  could 
be  realistically  accomplished  is  to  abandon 
the  flood  plains  gradually  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  recurring  threat  of  damaging 
floods. 

Each  time  a  destructive  flood  occurred,  if 
20  per  cent  of  the  most  severely  damaged 
residences,  businesses.  Industrial  facilities, 
highways  and  railroads  were  relocated  to 
higher  groimd,  eventually  a  functional  flood 
plain  would  be  reestablished  in  precisely 
those  areas  of  greatest  need.  The  cost  of  new 
construction  could  be  flnanced  by  monies 
already  earmarked  for  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  unnecessary  new  dams.  In  EUldi- 
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tlon,  the  existing  planning  and  supervisory 
capabilities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  could 
bo  Immediately  redirected  to  the  problem  of 
developing  a  practical  comprehensive  long- 
range  relocation  plan,  thereby  making  good 
use  of  an  existing  resource. 

The  alternative  is  simply  to  continue 
pouring  valuable  human  resources  and  capi- 
tal directly  Into  the  floodwaters  only  to  be 
washed  away  again  and  again.  Must  it  for- 
ever be  necessary  for  the  resources  of  an  en- 
tire nation  to  be  expended  so  carelessly  to 
■protect"  and  Insure  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  a  few  who  have  unwisely  remained  on  the 
dangerous  and  transient  flood  plain?  Must 
we  be  forced  to  continue  our  unremitting 
support,  without  strenuously  questioning 
the  reasoning  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Its  antiquated  principle  of  flood  containment 
at  any  unreasonable  cost? 


May  29,  1973 


Flood  Plain  Development — The  Salt  Creek 

DlSASTEB 

(By  Donna  Berry) 
Salt  Creek  rises  in  northern  Cook  County, 
niinois.  flows  sluggishly  southward  between 
the  glacial  moraines  west  of  Chicago  and 
empties  into  the  Des  Plalnes  River.  The 
stream  is  only  45  miles  long  but  its  problems 
are  typical  of  drainage  basins  overtaken  by 
urban  sprawl.  The  creek's  entire  150  square 
mile  drainage  basin  lies  directly  in  the  path 
of  Chicago  suburban  expansion.  Urbaniza- 
tion, while  Increasing  the  value  of  the  open 
land  along  Salt  Creek,  has  also  Increased  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  periodic  flooding. 

On  Friday  evening,  August  25,  1972.  a 
summer  thunderstorm  dumped  nearly  seven 
Inches  of  rain  in  the  Lower  Salt  Creek 
Basin.  The  next  day  the  creek  rose  to  the  top 
of  Its  banks  and  by  Sunday  morning  over- 
flowed, flooding  more  than  1.200  acres  of 
residential  property.  One  person  was  killed 
and  property  damages  exceeded  $5  million  in 
Du  Page  County,  where  the  heaviest  flood- 
ing occurred.  On  September  4,  President 
Nixon  declared  the  basin  a  major  disaster 
area. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that 
stream-flow  levels  of  the  August  flood  are 
probable  only  once  In  50  years.  However, 
water  levels  are  high  enough  to  cause  minor 
flooding  in  two  years  out  of  three. 

The  portion  of  northeastern  Illinois  now 
occupied  by  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
has  never  recovered  from  the  changes  in  Ita 
drainage  pattern  caused  by  the  retreating 
Wisconsin  glacier.  Salt  Creek  Basin  has  nar- 
row streambeds  and  poorly-defined  flood 
plains.  Naturally  poor  drainage  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  suburban  development.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service  attributes  the  Increasing  fre- 
quency of  flooding  In  the  Upper  Salt  Creek 
Basin  (northern  Cook  County)  to  five  major 
factors:  "(1)  During  the  urbanization  proc- 
ess many  swamps  and  depressions  are  drained 
and  storm  sewered  into  the  main  channels. 
(2)  As  rooftops,  streets  and  parking  lots  re- 
place cropland,  pasture  and  woods,  the  rate 
and  volume  of  rainfall  which  runs  ott  the 
land  increases.  (3)  ...  Road*fllls  and  land 
flUs  across  the  natural  floodways  obstruct 
flood  flows  and  increase  floodwater  elevations. 
(4)  ...  Uncoordinated  channel  improvement 
in  several  areas  has  accelerated  flood  flows 
and  as  a  result  increased  flooding  in  down- 
stream areas.  (5)  Sedimentation  of  channels 
caused  by  urban  construction  Is  Increasing 
flood  stages." 

Officials  of  the  Du  Page  County  Regional 
Planning  Commission  hold  the  same  changes 
responsible  for  increased  flooding  along  the 
Lower  Salt  Creek  In  Du  Page,  counting  In- 
creasing run-off  and  land  All  the  two  most 
Important  factors. 

Some  Increase  in  run-off  and  sedimenta- 
tion is  inevitable  as  woods  and  pastures  yield 
to  streets  and  houses.  Draining  the  swamps, 
filling  the  flood  plain  and  dredging  the  chan- 


nel were  originally  conceived  as  ways  to  pre- 
vent flooding,  but  they  have  made  it  worse. 
Such  qulck-flx  approaches  to  flood  plain 
management  remove  flood  hazard  from  one 
area — at  least  temporarily — only  to  transfer 
it  to  another  part  of  the  watershed.  Wide- 
spread land  fill  merely  creates  a  new  higher 
flood  plain  which  suffers  more  frequent  and 
more  damaging  floods. 

Until  recently,  laissez-faire  development 
was  the  rule  on  Illinois  flood  plains,  with 
local  ordinances  reflecting  lack  of  expertise 
and  desire  for  maximum  tax  revenues.  "The 
truth  is  that  everybody  is  Innocent,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  everybody  is  guilty,"  said 
Tom  T.  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  Salt 
Creek  Watershed  Steering  Committee.  "The 
problem  in  Illinois  is  that  nobody  is  respon- 
sible for  flood  control." 

Common  sense  and  hindsight  suggest,  and 
planners  agree,  that  If  the  flood  plains  were 
left  undeveloped  flood  damages  would  be 
avoided.  For  the  Salt  Creek  Basin  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  buUdup  on  most  of  the  flood 
plain,  so  other  solutions  must  be  found. 

Sou  Conservation  Service  plans  for  the 
Upper  Salt  Creek  Basin  call  for  a  $27  mil- 
lion dollar  system  of  reservoir  construction, 
channel  Improvement  and  flood  plain 
preservation  which  is  expected  to  reduce  fu- 
ture flood  damages  by  85  to  90  per  cent.  Plan- 
ning for  the  Lower  Salt  Creek  is  In  its  earliest 
stages,  but  has  been  given  impettis  by  the 
heavy  damages  of  the  August  1972  floods. 

Flood  plain  restoration  is  being  consid- 
ered for  one  section  of  Addison  Township 
(about  20  miles  west  of  Chicago).  BClngery 
West,  an  unincorporated  postwar  develop- 
ment of  about  140  homes,  suffered  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  damages  during  the  August 
1972  floods. 

The  Du  Page  County  Regional  Planning 
Commission  advocates  acquiring  the  land 
and  redeveloping  it  for  open  space  and  water 
retention  purposes.  John  DuMerer,  president 
of  the  Kingery  West  Howeowners  Association, 
concedes  there  is  some  support  among  resi- 
dents for  this  plan.  He  feels,  however,  that 
buying  out  Kingery  West  would  be  an  expen- 
sive proposition.  "Even  those  who  most  favor 
condemnation  are  not  willing  to  settle  for 
condemnation.  They're  ready  to  bargain  with 
condemnation."  An  Addison  real  estate  agent 
estimates  the  pre-flood  value  of  Kingery 
West  at  $4  million. 

Saving  Kingery  West  may  cost  nearly  $3 
million.  Small  Business  Administration  fed- 
eral disaster  loans  to  area  residents  totaled 
nearly  $1.5  million  (somewhat  more  than 
actual  damages  because  several  mortgages 
were  refinanced).  The  protective  levee  and 
pump  system  recommended  by  the  Ulinols 
Division  of  Water  Resources  will  cost  about 
$800,000  and  an  estimated  $740,000  must  be 
spent  for  a  combined  water  and  sewer  system 
to  replace  Individual  wells  and  septic  tanks 
now  serving  Kingery  West.  A  new  highway 
access  road  will  cost  another  $100,000. 

Extensive  channel  Impwovement  for  the 
Lower  Salt  Creek  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Water  Resotirces.  The  Du 
Page  Regional  Planning  Commission  Is  not 
enthusiastic  about  this  plan.  They  feel  that 
while  channelization  solves  the  functional 
problem  of  dealing  with  flood  waters,  it  Is 
unsatisfactory  from  an  ecological  point  of 
view. 

The  Division  of  Water  Resources'  chief  en- 
gineer defines  Its  primary  responsibility  as 
being  the  most  effective  fiood  control  for 
the  lowest  cost.  And  while  Issues  of  conserva- 
tion or  creation  are  "considered"  the  loss 
or  grain  of  wUdllfe  habitat  or  open  space  la 
not  usually  figured  Into  the  Division's  cost/ 
benefit  analyses. 

Flood  plain  preservation,  combined  where 
necessary  with  multipurpose  reservoirs  is 
the  alternative  favored  by  planning  groups. 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 
(NIPC)   reconunends  the  acquisition  of  90,- 


000  acres  of  open  space  before  1976;  40  000 
acres  are  in  the  fiood  plain. 

The  multipurpose  approach  was  feasible 
along  the  Upper  Salt  Creek  because  most  of 
the  acreage  needed  for  reservoirs  had  been 
owned  by  the  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve 
District  since  the  1930s.  The  Du  Page  County 
Forest  Preserve  District  did  not  begin  to  ac- 
quire land  on  a  large  scale  until  the  1960s 
and  by  that  time  the  Lower  Salt  Creek  Basin 
was  considerably  urbanized  and  land  values 
would  not  allow  acquisition  of  large  tracts 
of  flood  plain. 

Land  use  regulation  can  preserve  the  stor- 
age capacity  of  the  fiood  plain  without  the 
expense  of  public  purchase.  In  the  Upper 
Salt  Creek  Basin  the  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Sanitary   District   has  required   the   villages 
it    serves    to   adopt    flood   plain   ordinances 
which  require  developers  to  raise  structures 
on  the  flood  plain  above  record  flood  heights 
and    to   provide    compensatory   storage — for 
every  foot  of  fill,  a  foot  of  earth  must  be 
excavated.  These  ordinances,  however,  apply 
only  to  developments  over  a  certain  size — 6 
acres  for  commercial  and  10  acres  for  resi- 
dential. (They  would  not  have  prevented  the 
piecemeal  development  of  Kingery  West.)  In 
some  cases  developers  with   large  tracts  of 
land  have  agreed  to  leave  their  flood  plain  in 
open  space  in  return  for  higher  permitted 
densities  on  the  remaining  land  In  the  tract. 
Flood  damages   in  the  Upper  Salt  Creek 
Basin   now   average   $412,600   per   year.   New 
development   on   the  remaining  open  flood 
plain  would  raise  that  figure  to  $853,500  with- 
out the  planned  reservoir  system.  Of  the  85 
to  90  per  cent  reduction  in  future  flood  dam- 
ages credited  to  the  reservoir  system,  more 
than  60  per  cent  could  have  been  prevented 
by    halting    flood    plain    buUd-up.    However, 
except  for  261  acres  of  flood  plain  preserve, 
restrictive  zoning  was  "precluded  as  a  rea- 
sonable alternative"  because  "the  remaining 
flood   plain   land   is   intensely  developed  or 
committed  to  development"  (Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  Work  Plan) . 

"The  public  Is  giving  away  zoning  and 
then  taxing  Itself  millions  of  dollars  to  buy 
Itself  out,"  said  Howard  C.  Johnson,  director 
of  the  Du  Page  County  Forest  Preserve  Dis- 
trict. He  pointed  out  that  as  long  as  flood 
plain  land  reflects  the  potential  for  conuner- 
clal  development  public  acquisition  will  be 
expensive.  "Somebody  ought  to  have  enough 
guts  to  pass  strong  flood  plain  ordinances — 
those  flgures  would  go  down." 

Tom    T.    Hamilton    sees    the    problem   as 
one  of  legal  accountability.  "In  Illinois,  you 
have  the  right  to  drain  any  piece  of  prop- 
erty you  own.  Whoever  lies  below  you  has 
the  obligation  to  take  the  water.  If  your  land 
lies  on  a  stream,  you   may  need  a  permit 
from  the  Division  of  Water  Resources,  but 
that    has    been    granted    almost    automati- 
cally." For  the  land  use  regulation  to  be  ef- 
fective,   he   feels,    "the    law   has   got   to   be 
changed.  A  man  has  to  be  held  accountable 
for  the  results  when  he  drains  his  land." 
Northeastern  Illinois  Planning  Commission 
has  no  zoning  authority;  however.  It  has  used 
Its  powers  of  review  over  grant  applications 
for  a  wide  range  of  federal  programs  to  block 
flood  plain  build-up.  In  a  recent  case,  com- 
missioners  blocked   the   construction   of   a 
shopping    center    and    apartment    complex 
planned  for  a  70-acre  site  on  the  Salt  Creek 
flood  plain.  The  site,  which  lies  Just  south 
of  Kingery  West,   was   virtually   all   under 
water  at  the  time  of  the  August  1972  floods. 
NIPC  officials  doubt  that  any  commercial  or 
residential  development  of  this  tract  could 
meet  criteria  of  flood  protection  and  water 
storage.  However,  the  developer  Is  still  work- 
ing  with    local    village    officials    to    further 
the  plan.  Recently,  consultants  preparing  a 
feasibility  study  for  the  Division  of  Water 
Resources  counted  that  tract  as  commercial 
property  and  valued  It  at  $1.8  million. 
The   Commission    has   also   attempted   to 
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dry  up  private  money  for  flood  plain  de- 
velopment. Two  months  after  the  August 
1972  floods,  the  Conomlssion  wrote  to  bank 
and  savings  and  loan  officials  In  the  Chicago 
area  pointing  out  that  "almost  every  build- 
ing damaged  by  the  stream  flooding  of  this 
past  summer  was  built  in  a  flood  hazardous 
location  with  the  assistance  of  a  lending  In- 
stitution." The  letter  encouraged  the  in- 
stitutions to  acquire  and  use  the  Com- 
mission's flood-hazard  maps  to  Identify  high- 
risk  flood-prone  locations.  In  the  past,  the 
area's  deceptively  flat  topography  has  made 
it  difficult  for  investors  to  Itnow  tlie  extent 
of  the  flood  plain.  Response  has  been  enthu- 
siastic, but  It  is  too  soon  to  tell  what  effect 
the  widespread  distribution  of  flood -hazard 
information  will  have  on  flood  plain  devel- 
opment. 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  JOHN 
SCALI,  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  IN  THE  SE- 
CURITY COUNCIL,  ON  THE  RHO- 
DESIAN  SANCTIONS  COMMITTEE 
REPORT,  MAY  16,  1973 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Ambas- 
sador John  Scall,  the  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  reaffirmed  our 
"Government's  full  support  for  majority 
rule  in  Southern  Rhodesia,"  in  a  speech 
on  May  16.  His  timing,  appropriately, 
coincides  with  the  introduction  of  S.  1868 
which  is  designed  to  reimpose  economic 
sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia,  in 
accord  with  our  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  Ambassador  Scali's  re- 
marks deserve  the  full  attention  of  the 
Senate.  For  that  reason,  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  in  the  Record  the 
statement  by  Ambassador  John  Scall  in 
the  Security  Coimcil,  on  the  Rhodesian 
Sanctions  Committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Ambassador  John  Scali,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  Untted  Nations,  in 

THE   SECURrrT   COITNCn,,   ON   THE   RhODESIAN 

Sanctions  CoMMrrxEE  Report,  May  16. 1973 
\  Mr.  President:  The  Fifth  report  of  the 
Sanctions  Committee  gives  me  my  first  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  an  Issue  to  which  the 
United  States  Delegation  attaches  great 
Importance. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  govern- 
ment's full  support  for  majority  rule  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. This  is  the  objective  fixed  by  this  Coun- 
cil and  Is  the  reason  that  It  voted  for  sanc- 
tions in  the  first  place. 

That  objective  has  not  yet  been  achieved. 
At  the  same  time  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
sanctions  have  Inflicted  hardships  on  the 
Ulegal  regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
original  framework  of  sanctions  as  set  out 
In  Resolution  253  Is  a  valid  one.  What  is  re- 
quired Is  to  act  now  to  make  the  present 
sanctions  more  effective  rather  than  to  ex- 
pand or  widen  their  scope.  For  the  first  time 
the  Sanctions  Committee  has  come  to  grips 
with  some  of  the  fundamental  sttunbllng 
blocks  to  full  Implementation.  The  agreed 
recommendations  and  suggestions  in  the  re- 
port offer  a  serious  prospect  of  making  sanc- 
tions more  effective.  Therefore  they  have  our 
full  support. 

What  has  the  Committee  accomplished? 
If  we  accept  Its  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions the  Council  would  request  states  to 
take  effective  measures  to  examine  cargoes 
which,  because  of  their  nature  or  because 
they  were  shipped  from  Angola,  Mozambique 
or  South  Africa,  can  reasonably  be  suspected 
to  be  of  Southern  Rhodesian  origin.  States 


would  also  be  asked  to  report  on  measures 
taken  to  prevent  sanctions  evasions.  With 
the  cooperation  of  governments,  experts 
would  be  made  available  to  an  Importing 
country.  If  so  desired,  to  Inspect  suspicious 
cargoes  to  determine  their  true  origin.  If 
it  is  established  that  such  cargoes  originated 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  they  would  be  seized 
or  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  domestic 
laws  and  regulations.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  fundamental  and  can  be  effective 
if  we,  the  members  of  the  UN,  respond 
quickly  and  positively  without  exception. 

The  Committee  has  also  recommended  that 
it  urgently  produce  a  manual,  containing  In- 
formation on  the  necessary  documentation 
and  clearing  procedures  to  help  determine  the 
true  origin  of  suspected  cargoes.  My  delega- 
tion will  cooperate  fully  in  the  preparation  of 
such  a  manual.  We  will,  for  example,  pass  on 
to  the  Conmilttee  the  lessons  that  we  have 
learned  in  testing  products  that  might  be  of 
Southern  Rhodesian  origin.  I  would  point 
out,  however,  that  whUe  such  tests  can  be 
very  effective  for  such  products  as  chrome 
ore,  ferrochrome  and  asbestos,  we  have  not 
yet  developed  technical  tests  to  determine 
the  origin  of  some  other  products. 

Members  of  the  Council  may  recall  Am- 
bassador PhlUlps'  statement  September  29  In 
which  he  noted  that  close  study  of  trade 
statistics  contained  In  the  Committee's  own 
report  would  be  Illuminating.  He  under- 
scored the  fact  that  Import  statistics  of  cer- 
tain materials — produced  both  in  Rhodesia 
and  neighboring  countries — provided  by  Im- 
porting states  show  considerably  higher  flg- 
ures than  export  statistics  provided  by 
Rhodesia's  neighbors.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  trans-shipment  of  Rhodesian  com- 
modities through  those  areas  accounts,  in 
large  part,  for  the  discrepancies. 

My  delegation  welcomes  the  fact  that  this 
point  was  stressed  In  paragraph  21  of  the 
Committee's  report.  That  paragraph  noted 
the  discrepancies  in  trade  statistics  in  the 
Committee's  fifth  annual  report  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Secretary  General  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  countries  trading 
with  Angola,  Mozambique  and  South  Africa, 
it  also  recommended  that  the  comments  of 
countries  concerned  be  solicited  along  with 
information  on  those  countries'  procedures 
to  Insure  that  products  from  Southern 
Rhodesia  are  not  being  Imported  disguised 
as  products  of  Angola,  Mozambique  and 
South  Africa.  These  replies  are  to  be  pub- 
lished. However,  it  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  to  ask  states  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  to  Insure  that  such  discrepancies 
do  not  mask  the  Importation  of  disguised 
Rhodesian  goods.  This  would  have  gone  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  and  been  consistent 
with  other  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. We  hope  the  Committee  will  give 
fuller  attention  to  this  matter  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  relevant  sections  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  annual  reports.  In  this 
connection  the  compendium  on  South  Af- 
rica's external  trade  for  the  years  1965  and 
1971  prepared  for  the  Committee  as  Working 
Paper  65  of  April  9,  1973  Is  also  a  useful  doc- 
ument. 

The  Sanctions  Committee  has  worked  long 
and  hard  to  prepare  Its  report  and,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  my  delegation  actively  participated  In 
Its  preparation.  I  wish  to  exiw«ss  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  delegations  of  Guinea,  Kenya, 
and  the  Sudan  for  making  a  wide  variety  of 
proposals  for  the  Committee's  considera- 
tion. All  these  proposals  were  genuinely  In- 
tended to  obtain  wider  compliance  with 
sanctions.  If  we  could  not  accept  all  of  them 
it  was  because  they  raised  certain  practical 
and  legal  difficulties.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  proposals  were  accepted,  and 
we  hope  they  will  contribute  to  tightening 
sanctions   sigalnst   Southern   Rhodesia. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  President,  has  con- 
stantly reiterated  Its  belief  that  sanctions 


could  have  more  effect  on  the  policies  of  the 
Smith  regime  if  they  were  thoroughly  Imple- 
mented in  the  spirit  which  lies  behtad  Res- 
olution 253 — the  achievement  of  self-deter- 
mination and  majority  rule  In  Southern 
Rhodesia.  We  commend  the  Committee  for 
its  efforts  which  are  a  concrete  and  realistic 
step  toward  that  end. 


THE  FRAGILE  SEA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  recommending 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  most 
interesting  and  informative  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Lamp  maga- 
zine's spring  issue.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  S.  Dillon  Ripley. 

Entitled  "The  Fragile  Sea,"  the  arti- 
cle calls  dramatic  attention  to  the  eco- 
logical imbalances  which  has  been  cre- 
ated the  world  over  by  uncontrolled 
abuses  which  we  have  too  long  taken 
for  granted  in  many  areas. 

As  Secretarj'  Ripley  points  out: 

We  are  gradually  discovering  the  litter  on 
a  worldwide  basis  is  one  of  the  most  threat- 
ening by-products  of  our  skills  and  affluence. 

He  emphasizes  that  an  increased  pro- 
grajn  of  marine  research  Is  essential  to 
the  solving  of  critical  problems,  if  we 
are  to  reverse  the  present  trends  toward 
destruction  not  only  of  the  beauties  of 
the  seas,  but  of  the  foods  and  other  bene- 
fits they  provide. 

Mr.  Ripley  outlines  the  marine  re- 
search undertaken  by  the  Smithsonian, 
which  I  applaud.  He  refers  also  to  the 
constructive  steps  taken  at  last  year's 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  in  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den, which  he  and  I  attended. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  the  In- 
ternational Environment.  I  commend 
this  excellent  article  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  its 
text  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Fragile  Sea 

(By  S.  Dillon  Ripley) 

For  centuries  people  have  felt  the  lure  of 
the  sea  and  have  celebrated  it  in  myths  and 
legends.  People  have  gone  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships.  They  have  walked  along  the  lonely 
strand  and  cried  out  their  longing  to  the 
empty,  sounding  waves.  They  have  drawn 
food  from  the  sea — still  its  largest  resource. 
But  only  in  recent  times  has  the  complicated 
web  of  life  represented  by  the  sea  as  an  ele- 
ment m  our  biosphere  become  a  subject  of 
concern  and  study. 

The  emotional  background  of  our  senti- 
ment about  the  sea  must  surely  stem  from 
a  subconscious  realization  that  all  animal  life 
has  derived  from  an  aquatic  environment. 
Recent  work  on  the  ecology  of  the  sea  has 
shown  the  complicated  Interrelationships  be- 
tween sea  and  air.  in  which  exchanges  are 
constantly  taking  place,  and  In  the  clc«e  In- 
terrelationship also  between  sea  and  adja- 
cent land.  For  indeed  the  sea  is  not  a  sep- 
arate thing.  In  fact  It  Is  like  a  permeable 
membrane,  part  of  a  vast  set  of  chemical  and 
mineral  interchange  systems  which  have  to 
do  with  the  other  living  parts  of  the  earth. 

Today  we  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
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close  interconnection  between  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  sea  and  life  Itself.  Most  flsh  of 
direct  concern  to  man,  such  as  edible  flsh, 
spawn  and  live  their  first  life  In  the  shal- 
lower parts  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast. 
Many  fish  migrate  Into  fresh  water  to  spawn, 
while  others — as  well  as  Invertebrates  like 
shrimp — spawn  and  lay  eggs  In  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  Intertldal  estuarlne  zones.  Thus 
the  marshlands  and  the  tidal  estuaries  adja- 
cent to  the  sea  form  a  kind  of  Interstitial 
area,  half  land  and  half  sea,  which  Is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  In  the  productivity  of  the 
sea  Itself.  Open  ocean  flsh  of  many  species 
actually  return  to  the  shallow  bays  to  spawn. 
The  evolutionary  history  of  many  species  of 
flsh  and  Invertebrates  In  the  sea  Is  directly 
traceable  to  fresh  water  or  to  a  milder  form 
Of  salt  water  than  the  sea  now  contains. 

Thus  over  the  years  the  condition  of 
estuaries  and  the  health  of  shallow  waters 
have  become  Increasingly  a  factor  In  the  svir- 
vlval  of  much  of  the  life  of  the  sea  upon 
which  man  Is  economically  dependent.  Strik- 
ing Illustrations  of  this  phenomenon  occur 
around  the  world.  In  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean recently  a  dramatic  change  has  oc- 
curred since  the  creation  of  the  high  Aswan 
Dam  In  Egypt  In  1965.  Formerly  the  annual 
discharge  of  fresh  floods  Into  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  Nile  was  about  80.000  mil- 
lion cubic  meters  per  year.  This  came  In  late 
simimer  and  early  autumn  as  a  reflection  of 
the  monsoon  rains  In  the  headwaters  of  the 
Blue  NUe  In  Ethiopia  2500  miles  upstream. 
The  dam,  which  Is  some  364  feet  high,  has 
formed  a  basin  holding  back  all  but  about  5 
percent  of  the  seasonal  discharge  of  flood 
waters.  The  new  basin.  Lake  Nasser,  has  a 
total  area  of  one-and-a-quarter-mllllon  acres, 
the  third  largest  man-made  lake  In  existence, 
and  can  hold  back  Nile  floods. 

Formerly  the  NUe  River  floods  carried  huge 
quantities  of  silt  which  were  a  rich  source  of 
nutrients  and  minerals.  In  addition,  various 
forms  of  dilute  chemicals  washing  out  of  the 
sou  Itself  and  the  agricultural  and  sewage 
products  of  more  than  70  mUUon  people  who 
live  along  the  Nile  Valley  provided  enrich- 
ment which  reached  the  sea  each  year  after 
flooding  the  adjacent  low  lands  along  the 
delta.  After  the  flood  there  was  a  noticeable 
outburst  of  "bloom"  In  the  Mediterranean— 
an  Immense  reproduction  of  algae  and  other 
plant  and  animal  organisms.  This  rich  bloom, 
with  some  50  to  100  million  tons  of  sUt  that 
flooded  Into  the  brackish  estuarlne  waters  of 
the  delta  and  the  adjacent  shallow  sea,  was 
a  most  effective  marine  fertUlzer.  It  nour- 
ished more  than  half  the  flsh  caught  by 
Egyptians  annually.  The  end  product  of  this 
food  chain  was  Tilapia  fish  in  the  rivers  and 
mullet  and  other  edible  saltwater  species,  as 
well  as  sardines  further  offshore.  The  sar- 
dine take  alone  was  approximately  18,000 
tons  per  year. 

With  the  flood  waters  of  the  NUe  no 
longer  reaching  the  Mediterranean  In  such 
quantity,  significant  changes  have  occurred. 
The  blooms  of  algae  caused  by  the  annual 
enrichment  have  virtually  disappeared.  Sar- 
dines have  become  scarce,  and  the  catches 
have  been  reduced  to  some  500  tons  per 
year,  less  than  3  percent  of  the  former  crop. 
The  delta  itself  is  being  eroded.  Some  of  the 
delta  lakes  have  become  less  saline,  lacking 
the  blend  of  fresh  and  salt  waters  for  Ideal 
brackish  conditions.  The  flsh  and  shrimp 
that  were  formerly  abundant  In  these  shallow 
estuaries  are  unable  to  spawn. 

This  is  a  cycle  which  Is  dramatized  In  the 
Nile  Delta,  but  it  Is  a  common  phenomenon 
in  coastal  area.s  of  the  world  today.  Whether 
huge  dams  on  the  rivers  prevent  the  normal 
Introduction  of  nutrients  into  salt  water,  or 
whether  marshlands  are  filled  In  for  con- 
struction, the  effect;  is  much  the  same:  re- 
duction of  available  coastal  areas  where  flsh 
and  Invertebrates  can  reproduce. 

Just  as  the  NUe  Delta  changed  because  of 
man's  Intervention,  another  Interesting  phe- 


nomenon has  been  discovered  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  When  the  Suez  Canal  was 
buUt  In  the  19th  century,  little  thought  was 
given  to  the  fact  that  a  passage  had  been 
created  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea  for  the  possible  Interchange  of  re- 
lated and  unrelated  species  of  flsh.  For- 
tunately the  designers  of  the  Suez  Canal 
chose  the  easiest  route  through  the  Bitter 
Lakes  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  Their  water 
was  so  salty  that  It  acted  as  a  partial  barrier 
to  normal  saltwater  flsh.  But  In  the  years 
since  World  War  II.  the  saline  residue  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes  had  been  leached  out  by  the 
passage  of  water  through  the  canal,  and 
notlceble  ntunbers  of  fish  species  have 
passed  through.  Curiously  enough  the  vast 
majority  of  traffic  has  been  one  way.  Red 
Sea  fish  and  Invertebrate  species  appear  to 
be  dommant,  more  aggressive  and  more  able 
to  penetrate  through  the  canal  than  Med- 
iterranean species.  Recent  research  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  In  conjunction  with 
the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem  has 
shown  that  some  153  species  of  Red  Sea  ma- 
rine organisms  have  been  Identified  as  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  Into  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. Sardines  have  hybridized  with 
Mediterranean  sardines  and  produced  a 
smaller,  less  commercially  attractive  species. 
Others  such  as  the  barracuda  may  act  as 
predators  and  seriously  affect  the  food  re- 
source fish  of  the  Mediterranean. 

But  aside  from  such  vast  engineering  proj- 
ects, even  our  day-to-day  activities  affect  the 
sea  In  myriad  ways.  Swimming  In  a  secluded 
cove  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  a  couple 
of  summers  ago,  I  came  upon  a  vast  array  of 
plastic  objects  floating  In  waters  that  seldom 
saw  a  ship.  Discarded  objects  of  all  kinds  float 
around  the  world,  but  of  course  this  is  only 
the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  AVhat  about  the  heavier 
materials  that  are  dumped  and  sink  to  the 
bottom? 

Recent  studies  off  New  York  harbor  under- 
taken by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  which  the  Smithsonian  participated, 
showed  the  existence  of  a  vast  siunp  of 
sludge,  offshore  In  fairly  deep  water  but  stUl 
quite  lifeless.  The  persistent  dimiplng  of 
wastes  at  sea  threatens  to  create  such  life- 
less zones,  in  areas  that  normally  support 
ample  plant  and  animal  life.  What  will  be 
the  effect  In  future  years  of  creating  such 
zones?  We  do  not  yet  know  the  answer,  but 
from  my  own  observations  In  shallow  water 
coral  reef  areas  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Florida,  dredging  as  well  as  dumpmg  can 
affect  cooral  banks  several  miles  away. 

The  Smithsonian  has  an  outpost  at  Fort 
Pierce,  Florida,  on  the  eastern  Inland  Water- 
way midway  between  Jacksonville  and  Miami. 
There,  cruising  along  In  a  research  sub  100 
feet  below  the  surface  off  the  Key  West  coral 
reefs.  I  have  had  the  thrill  of  watching  ma- 
rine life  as  if  glimpsed  through  the  porthole 
of  an  aquarium.  However.  I  have  seen  graphic 
evidence  of  the  effects  of  dredging  at  a  har- 
bor entrance  several  miles  from  the  reefs-. 
Silt  and  dust  carried  by  the  current  slowly 
settle  out,  descending  on  the  pores  of  the 
coral  animals  and  suffocating  them.  Death 
to  the  animals  means  death  to  the  reef  Itself. 
Loss  of  offshore  coral  reefs  can  be  critical 
for  Inshore  navigation,  as  well  as  the  preser- 
vation of  coastlines.  If  major  areas  of  barrier 
reefs  are  destroyed  by  man-made  work,  such 
as  dredging  and  dumping,  the  eventual  loss 
to  commerce,  and  the  threat  during  hurri- 
canes or  heavy  storms  to  coastal  real  estate 
could  be  catastrophic. 

The  reefs  have  their  own  web  of  associated 
species.  As  they  become  gradually  less  habi- 
table, aquatic  plants  and  animals  associated 
with  the  living  reef  become  scarcer.  It  seems 
likely  that  In  time  wide  belts  of  less  habi- 
table zones  will  be  created,  unless  the  ciu-- 
rents  are  favorable  and  our  human  debris 
can  be  flushed  down  to  greater  depths.  So 
dredging,  like  ocean  dumping,  can  become  a 
source  of  devastation  and  pollution.  For  the 


sea  Is  no  longer  a  readily  avaUable  trash  can 
for  mankind  any  more  than  nearby  land 
areas  are.  We  are  gradually  discovering  that 
Utter  on  a  worldwide  basis  is  one  of  the  most 
threatening  by-producta  of  our  skills  and 
affluence. 

The  Smithsonian's  experience  with  com- 
prehensive marine  research  has  confirmed 
this.  Our  programs  have  covered  arctic  as 
well  as  tropical  waters.  We  have  charted 
corals  and  other  tropical  animals  to  unprece- 
dented degrees  of  latitude  north  and  south 
Into  the  subtropical  and  temperate  waters. 
We  have  studied  marine  mammals  and  birds, 
ends  of  the  complicated  food  chains  of  the 
sea  and  vital  Indicators  of  the  health  of  the 
sea.  Prom  our  Chesapeake  Bay  station  in 
Maryland,  we  hope  to  study  changes  In  off- 
shore waters  as  dumping  and  dredging  affect 
the  coasts.  In  the  tropics  we  are  studying 
reef-buUding  organisms  of  several  kinds,  the 
effects  of  oU  spUls  on  reefs  and  coastal  man- 
groves and  the  opportunities  for  overcoming 
and  dlvertmg  the  most  serious  repercussions 
of  man's  technology.  If  technology  is  with  us 
to  sUy,  as  we  believe  It  is,  then  our  marme 
research  can  study  ways  to  offset  111  effecu 
with  knowledge  gained  by  research.  The 
Smithsonian's  motto — "For  the  Increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men" — has 
never  been  so  appropriate  as  in  our  efforts  to 
imderstand  the  fragile  sea. 

The  Importance  of  ocean  conservation  to 
man's  future  was  underlined  at  last  year's 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  ixx  Stockholm.  It  was  a  positive 
conference,  and  I  came  away  encouraged.  All 
nations,  developed  or  underdeveloped, 
showed  awareness  of  the  urgent  need  for 
technological  skills  to  control  and  limit  tech- 
nological abuses.  Careless  technology  can  no 
longer  be  afforded,  but  advanced  technology 
can  go  far  to  eliminate  the  careless.  I  hope 
that  incre2ised  awareness  will  brtog  first  po- 
licing, and  eventuaUy  natural  Ingrown  care. 
Most  men  do  not  throw  themselves  off  high 
bridges.  Eventually  our  conern  for  the  ma- 
rine environment  will  be  as  Inherent  In  us  as 
our  Instinct  for  self-preservation. 
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NUTRITION    FOR    ELDERLY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  support 
for  the  action  taken  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  HEW  and  the 
full  committee  in  accepting  the  amend- 
ment I  proposed  to  raise  the  level  of 
funding  for  the  nutrition  for  the  elderly 
program  to  $100  million. 

As  the  chairman  recalls,  we  discussed 
this  matter  during  the  debate  on  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
a  month  ago.  At  that  time.  I  withheld  an 
amendment  on  the  assurance  that  this 
matter  would  be  more  appropriately 
considered  during  the  regiilar  supple- 
mental appropriations  measure.  Now  I 
am  pleased  that  my  amendment  has 
been  included  in  this  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Magnuson,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee.  Senator  McClellan, 
have  always  been  full  supporters  of  this 
legislation,  which  I  originally  introduced 
on  March  10.  1971.  Because  of  previous 
vetoes  of  HEW  appropriations  measures 
during  the  92d  Congi-ess.  the  initiation 
of  this  program,  which  became  Public 
Law  92-258  on  March  22.  1972.  has  been 
long  delaved. 

This  authorizing  legislation  had  passed 
the  Senate  89  to  0  on  November  30,  1971. 
On  February  7,  1972,  it  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
354  to  23. 


Despite  its  early  opposition,  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  the  full  fimding 
of  $100  million  for  the  first  year  of  op- 
eration. It  now  supports  the  level  of 
funding  contained  within  this  bill  as 
well  as  the  carry-over  authority. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram intends  to  make  the  funds  con- 
tained within  this  measure  Immediately 
available  to  the  States. 

Last  August  19.  AOA  issued  its  final 
regulations  after  original  regulations 
were  revised  following  a  hearing  I 
chaired  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition.  Technical  assistance  from 
AOA  to  the  States  has  been  made  avail- 
able and  the  vast  majority  are  fully 
ready  to  begin  operations  immediately. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  with  the 
research  assistance  of  the  Food  Re- 
search and  Action  Center  on  February 
16,  1973,  demonstrated  the  strong  sup- 
port within  the  States  for  this  program. 

Some  41  already  had  submitted  State 
plans,  40  had  appointed  advisory  com- 
mittees and  43  already  had  chosen  tar- 
get areas.  All  of  this  evidence  Indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  full  year's  activities 
to  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  hope  that  the  full  level  of 
funding  also  would  be  provided  in  the 
regular  1974  appropriations  measure 
when  that  comes  before  the  Senate.  In 
the  interim,  I  intend  to  seek  continual 
oversight  of  this  program  through  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition, 
which  will  be  meeting  on  this  subject 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  Services  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Aging,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
the  Aging  intends  the  same. 

I  would  expect  the  outcome  of  these 
oversight  activities  will  be  strong  support 
for  the  extension  of  the  program  beyond 
fiscal  year  1974  as  part  of  the  Congress' 
continued  efforts  to  see  that  comprehen- 
sive services  are  made  available  to  the 
elderly  in  a  way  that  discourages  costly 
and  unnecessary  Institutionalization. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  my  letters  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  March  5.  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatoe  Kennedy:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  February  22  in  which 
you  urged  that  the  continuing  resolution 
be  amended  to  Include  the  $100  million  for 
the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly. 

As  yoiu-  letter  correctly  states,  the  FY  1973 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  included  the 
full  $100  mUllon  to  initiate  this  program. 
Unfortunately,  the  President  twice  vetoed  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  which  would 
have  provided  a  more  nearly  adequate  level 
of  funding  for  nutritious  meals  for  the  el- 
derly. All  thU  Is  very  depressing  and  discour- 
aging. 

We  were  not  succes.sful  In  including  this 
program  In  the  continuing  resolution,  prl- 


marUy  because  the  House  was  Interested  In 
only  a  simple  extension  of  the  date  of  the 
continuing  resolution.  However,  the  second 
FTT  1973  supplemental  appropriation  bill  wUl 
be  coming  before  us  soon  and  this  might  of- 
fer another  opportunity  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram before  the  end  of  FY  1973. 

Thank  you  again  for  writing  and  sharing 
your  views.  Please  be  assured  that  they  re- 
ceived careful  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Wakben  O.  Magnuson, 

Chairman, 
Subcommittee   on   Labor,   Health,   Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 


Pebbuabt  22,  1973. 
Hon.  Waehen  O.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,     Appropriations     Subcommittee, 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  realize  that  the 
Committee  is  now  engaged  In  a  mark-up  ses- 
sion on  the  HEW  continuing  resolution.  In 
that  regard,  I  would  simply  urge  approval  of 
the  President's  amended  budget  request  of 
$100  mUllon  to  fund  the  Nutrition  for  the 
Elderly  Program,  S.  1163,  now  Public  Law 
92-258. 

As  the  principle  sponsor  In  the  Senate  of 
this  measure.  I  have  followed  the  process 
documenting  the  great  need  for  this  program 
through  hearings  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  through  the  recommendations  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Nutrition, 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Agmg,  and 
finally,  through  the  positive  and  persuasive 
evaluations  of  the  pUot  nutrition  program. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  Is  the  first 
step  toward  providing  adequate  nutrition  to 
the  6  million  elderly  who  are  now  living  In 
poverty,  and  In  initiating  a  system  of  services 
that  wUl  prevent  the  unnecessary  institu- 
tionalization of  older  Americans. 

Since  the  House  and  Senate  have  twice 
before  approved  full  funding,  and  since  the 
Admmistratlon  on  Aging  Informs  me  that  It 
Is  fully  prepared  to  begin  Implementing  this 
program,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  Include 
appropriations  for  this  program  as  part  of 
the  continuing  resolution.  I  would  note  that 
federal  regulations  and  guidelines  have  been 
Issued  and  the  training  program  for  nutri- 
tion project  directors  has  been  completed.  I 
urge  you  to  consider  appropriations  sufficient 
to  operate  this  program  at  the  $100  million 
level  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

February  22,  1973. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  realize  that  the 
Committee  Is  now  engaged  In  a  mark-up  ses- 
sion on  the  HEW  continuing  resolution.  In 
that  regard,  I  would  simply  urge  approval 
of  the  President's  amended  budget  request 
of  $100  million  to  fund  the  Nutrition  for 
the  Elderly  Program,  8.  1163,  now  PubUc 
Law  92-258. 

As  the  principle  sponsor  In  the  Senate  of 
this  measure,  I  have  followed  the  process 
documenting  the  great  need  for  this  pro- 
gram through  hearings  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  through  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Nutrition,  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  and  flnally,  through  the  positive  and 
persuasive  evaluations  of  the  pilot  nutrition 
program. 

I  beUeve  that  this  legislation  Is  the  first 
step  toward  providing  adequate  nutrition  to 
the  5  million  elderly  who  are  now  living  In 
poverty,  and  In  Initiating  a  system  of  serv- 
ices that  win  prevent  the  unnecessary  In- 
stitutionalization of  older  Americans. 

Since  the  House  and  Senate  have  twice 
before  approved  full  funding,  and  since  the 


Administration  on  Aging  Informs  me  that  It 
Is  fully  prepared  to  begin  Implementing  this 
program,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  Include 
appropriations  for  this  program  as  part  of  the 
continuing  resolution.  I  would  note  that 
federal  regulations  and  guldeUnes  have  been 
Issued  and  the  traimng  program  for  nutrition 
project  directors  has  been  completed.  I  urge 
you  to  consider  appropriations  sufficient  to 
operate  this  program  at  the  $100  million 
level  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Sincerely,    . 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 


MEMORIAL   DAY— A   REMINDER   OP 
OUR  ROOTS  AND  OUR  HISTORY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  Memorial  Day  address  given 
in  Tiverton,  R.I.,  by  Miss  Louise  Durfee, 
president  of  the  Town  Council  of  Tiver- 
ton. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
ceremonies  at  which  Miss  Durfee  spoke. 
In  its  eloquence  and  in  its  wisdom,  this 
address  moved  us  all.  and  I  believe  its  in- 
spirational quality  will  similarly  appeal 
to  all  who  believe  that  Memorial  Day  has 
a  deep  significance  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  excellent 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  own  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Text  of  Memorial  Day  Address  by 
Louise  Durtee 

Memorial  Day,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  holiday  we  celebrate  is  a  reminder 
of  our  roots  and  our  history. 

Each  of  us  stands  here  today  before  the 
other  as  the  Inheritors  of  our  restless  ances- 
tors who  sought  a  place  to  do  things  differ- 
ently, and  a  wUllngness  to  sacriflce  for  cer- 
tain common  goals. 

And  those  goals  have  survived  gexieratlons  • 
They  ten  us: 

That  there  is  strength  in  diversity; 

That  dissent  and  disagreement  are  to  be 
valued; 

That  each  Individual  and  his  or  her  own 
ideas  reaUy  do  matter; 

That  the  ends  really  do  not  Justify  the 
means; 

And  that  those  ancient  freedoms  so  em- 
bedded In  our  history  do  not  abide  unless 
we  fight  to  preserve  them. 

The  preservation  of  those  values  does  not 
take  place  only  because  wars  are  fought  and 
men  die.  They  are  preserved  in  this  great 
land  of  ours  because  each  day  there  are  those 
who  are  wlUlng  to  stand  up  for  these  rights, 
and  because  someone  Is  wUllng  to  listen  and 
to  respect  those  rights. 

And  so  as  we  stand  here  today — each  of 
us — let  us  think  of  what  It  would  be  like  If 
during  our  history  those  freedoms  had  not 
been  nurtured  and  preserved.  We  would  be 
living  different  lives  Indeed,  more  enclosed, 
more  restricted— perhaps  fearful  of  what  we 
said. 

Our  Job  is  to  help  safeguard  and  protect 
those  values,  and  to  pledge  that  we  wUl  live 
our  lives  mindful  of  their  history  and  deter- 
mined to  preserve  It. 

Our  Job  Is  not  for  the  timid  and  faint- 
hearted. It  takes  hard  work,  but  let  us 
pledge  to  one  another  that  we  wUl  live  each 
day  mindful  of  our  inheritance  and  deter- 
mined to  preserve  It  for  those  who  wUl  follow 
us. 

And  those  who  have  given  us  this  Inherit- 
ance, let  us  be  thankful  to  them  for  giving 
us  this  opportunity,  and  let  vis  be  sure  that 
we  know  how  lucky  we  all  are. 
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THE  BOMBED  MOONSCAPE 
OF  CAMBODIA 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  our 
bombers  have  now  pounded,  almost  con- 
tinuously, the  small  nation  of  Cambodia 
for  nearly  4  monttis.  According  to  official 
statistics  released  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  less  than  100  days  our  air- 
craft flew  5.800  tactical  air  sorties  and 
over  2,000  B-52  raids,  dropping  approxi- 
mately 70.noo  tons  of  bombs  at  a  cost  of 
over  $110  million. 

And  what  have  the  bombs  produced? 
Not  peace.  Not  even  a  cease-fire.  As  be- 
fore, the  bombs  have  only  produced  ref- 
ugees, civilian  war  casualties,  and  more 
and  more  destruction — transforming 
parts  of  Cambodia  into  what  one  Ameri- 
can reporter  saw  as  a  "moonscape"  of 
destroyed  villages. 

Mr.  Pre:^ident,  the  pattern  of  destruc- 
tion and  loss  of  life  is  tragically  familiar. 
As  are  'he  flimsy  reasons  for  it.  Cambodia 
today  is  following  the  tragic  path  or 
Vietnam  and  Laos.  As  the  tonnage  of 
bombs  increases,  the  flow  of  refugees 
steadily  mounts.  Nearly  half  of  Cam- 
bodia's total  populption  has  been  forced 
to  flee  the  spreading  war  since  the 
American-sponsored  invasion  just  3 
years  ago.  A  move  that  was  called  a  de- 
cisive step  toward  peace  has  proved  to 
be  a  decisive  move  toward  disaster  for 
the  land  and  people  of  Cambodia. 

Recent  hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees,  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  documented  the  shattering 
impact  the  continued  bombing  has  had 
on  Cambodia.  Some  3  million  men, 
women,  and  children  are  now  refugees 
and  countless  thousands  are  civilian  war 
casualties.  The  destruction  to  civilian 
areas  and  installations  has  been  massive, 
even  according  to  official  statistics:  40 
percent  of  the  roads  are  destroyed;  45 
percent  of  Cambodia's  hospitals  have 
been  bombed  or  shelled;  35  percent  of 
all  the  bridges  are  down;  50  percent  of 
all  vehicles  are  damaged  or  destroyed; 
and  through  it  all  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment holds  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
territory,  into  which  65  percent  of  the 
population  is  crammed.  A  once  rice-rich 
country  now  faces  severe  food  shortages 
and  the  prospect  of  famine.  The  United 
States  now  provides  three-quarters  of  all 
the  rice  consumed  by  the  people  of 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  only  tell 
part  of  the  story- — a  story  of  tragedy  that 
is  yet  to  end.  Each  day  of  bombing  pro- 
duces more  of  the  same;  more  refugees, 
more  civilian  war  casualties,  more  de- 
stroyed villages.  Each  day  of  bombing  in- 
creases the  moonscape  of  Cambodia. 

No  single  press  report  has  documented 
this  tragedy  more  clearly  that  a  recent 
dispatch  by  the  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent Sydney  Schanberg.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  24. 1973] 

A  Cambodian  Landscape:    Bomb  Pits, 

Rubble.  Ashes 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Phnom  Penh.  Cambodia. — The  destruction 

tn  Cambodia  has  mvUtlplled  greatly  since  the 


escalation  of  the  American  bombing  began 
here  In  February.  Scores  of  villages  have 
been  blown  away.  Twelve-foot-deep  bomb 
craters  pock  the  ruins.  Great  numbers  of  live- 
stock have  been  killed,  harvested  crops 
burned  to  ash,  orchards  destroyed — all  cre- 
ating a  degree  of  damage,  and  therefore  a 
reconstruction  problem,  that  until  now  had 
been  associated  only  with  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

Although  most  of  the  bombed  areas  are 
impossible  to  get  to.  an  Idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  damage  can  be  gained  by  venturing  as 
far  as  is  safe  on  the  roads  leading  out  of 
Phnom  Penh.  Normally  one  can  go  no  more 
than  25  to  30  miles  la  any  direction,  and 
sometimes  much  less. 

BOMBING    LARGELY    RESPONSIBLE 

But  even  In  these  short  distances,  the 
destruction  Is  extensive,  and  the  refugees 
along  the  roads  say  that  the  bombing  caused 
a  considerable  part  of  it.  Even  without  their 
testimony,  the  huge  craters  that  have  gouged 
the  once-fertile  earth  tell  the  stcry. 

Largely  because  of  air  power,  whole  series 
of  villages  no  longer  exist  along  Route  1, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mekong  and  Bassac 
Rivers  southeast  and  south  of  Phnom  Penh, 
along  Route  30  south  of  Phnom  Penh,  and 
in  many  other  are_s. 

Sometimes  the  devastation  Is  continuous 
for  several  miles — not  a  house  or  a  piece  of 
one  left  standing.  Along  one  10-mlle  stretch 
of  Route  30,  there  Is  toUl  destruction  for 
three  miles,  then  a  break,  then  two  more 
miles  of  ruins,  then  another  break,  and  fi- 
nally another  mile  of  rubble.  Ashes,  broken 
cooking  pots,  shattered  banana  and  mango 
trees,  twisted  corrugated  Iron  roofing  and 
sometimes  the  concrete  stilts  of  a  house 
reaching  toward  nothingness — that  is  all  that 
Is  left. 

A  fe  V  people  wander  forlornly  through  the 
rubble,  still  stunned  by  what  has  happened, 
skirting   the   craters,   picking   at   the  debris. 

•  When  I  came  back  to  my  village,"  said  a 
farmer  from  the  destrojed  Tillage  of  Svav 
Meas  on  Route  30,  "there  was  no  sound.  No 
people.  No  children.  Not  even  a  dog.  It  was  all 
quiet.  I  wanted  to  cry.  Everybody  wanted  to 
cry." 

The  Americans  say  that  every  possible  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  avoid  civilian  destruc- 
tion. But  the  visible  evidence  on  the  ground 
and  information  from  other  sources  indicate 
considerable  confusion  in  the  conduct  of  the 
air  war  and  widespread  damage  to  civilian 
projwrty. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Seventh  Air 
Force  Is  making  a  marked  effort  to  avoid  ci- 
vilian casualties — at  least  outside  the  eastern 
third  of  the  country,  which  Is  solidly  held 
by  the  enemy.  But  the  Americans  are  de- 
pendent for  their  information  on  the  Cam- 
bodian military  officials,  who  tend  to  panic 
under  enemy  pressure  and  have  shown,  In 
their  requests  for  air  strikes,  almost  no  con- 
cern about  civilian  lives  or  property. 

CAMBODIANS    WILL   BOMB   IT 

According  to  an  Informant  close  to  the 
situation,  even  when  the  Americans  reject 
a  target  because  It  is  too  close  to  a  pagoda 
or  school,  or  it  otherwise  violates  the  rules  of 
engagement,  the  Cambodians  will  frequently 
give  It  to  their  own  small  air  force — consist- 
ing of  about  20  propeller-driven  T-28  single- 
engine  planes. 

OfHclally.  little  Is  known  about  how  many 
civilian  casualties  have  been  caused  by  the 
American  bombing,  for  Information  Is  diffi- 
cult to  gather.  Most  of  the  areas  bombed  are 
Inaccessible,  either  because  of  current  fight- 
ing or  because  they  are  In  enemy  hands. 

The  many  refugees  Interviewed  in  the  last 
three  weeks  usually  tell  a  story  of  having 
fled  their  village  before  the  planes  came  to 
bomb — because  the  Cambodian  rebels  had 
arrived  and  a  ground  clash  with  Govern- 
ment forces  was  either  believed  Imminent 
or  had  already  begun. 


These  refugees  report  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  casualties  In  their  own 
groups.  They  say  they  do  not  know  about 
possible  casualties  among  the  considerable 
number  of  fellow  vUlagere  who  went  away 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  with  the  guerrilla 
forces. 

However,  there  Is  a  different  category  of 
American  bombing,  in  a  different  part  of 
Cambodia,  and  Information  about  this 
area  Is  even  scarcer  than  what  Is  known 
about  the  area  hit  by  the  recently  escalated 
air  attacks.  This  Is  the  bombing  in  "Free- 
dom Deal" — the  name  the  Americans  have 
given  to  the  area  east  of  the  Mekong  River 
that  has  never  been  ventured  Into  by  Gov- 
ernment troops  and  has  been  used  by  the 
Communists  for  moving  troops  and  supplies 
from  North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam. 

The  Americans  have  been  bombing  heav- 
ily In  "Freedom  Deal"  ever  since  the  war 
began  In  Cambodia  In  1970.  It  Is  essentlaUy 
a  free-flre  zone,  where  the  Seventh  Air  Force, 
now  based  tn  Thailand,  can  hit  virtually 
what  It  wants  to.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  divulged  almost  nothing  about  this 
bombardment.  Questions  about  the  tonnage 
of  bombs  dropped,  the  number  of  sorties, 
the  specific  targets  hit,  the  amount  of  en- 
emy supplies  destroyed  and  the  number  of 
enemy  killed  are  not  answered.  The  num- 
ber of  Cambodian  civilians  killed  Is  also  eith- 
er not  known  or  not  revealed. 

But  every  once  In  a  while,  some  civilians 
make  their  way  Into  Government  territory 
from  "Freedom  Deal"  and  tell  stories  of 
bombing  that  has  wiped  out  entire  groups 
of  villages  and  sizable  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  living  there  under  Communist 
administration. 

Such  was  the  story  told  a  few  days  ago 
by  a  group  of  villagers  who  reached  Phnom 
Penh  from  Svay  Rleng  Province  In  southeast- 
ern Cambodia,  bordering  South  Vietnam. 
They  are  now  living  In  a  refugee  camp  here. 
Ouk  Nourm.  a  23-year-old  woodcutter,  act- 
ed as  their  spokesman.  Speaking  In  Cam- 
bodian through  an  Interpreter,  Mr.  Ouk 
Nourm  said  that  his  own  village.  Kompong 
Rau,  and  seven  nearby  villages  had  been 
destroyed,  bit  by  bit.  during  the  three  years 
of  American  bombing.  He  gave  the  names  of 
these  villages  as  Prey  Ronong.  Prey  Trom. 
Prey  Chamna,  Wat  Saray,  Set,  Prey  Thom. 
and  Phnom  Srao.  He  said  that  the  Vletcong 
were  In  these  vUlages  and  controlled  the 
area. 

Mr.  Ouk  Nourm  said  that  his  sister-ln-law 
was  killed  In  a  bombing  raid  on  his  village 
seven  months  ago.  He  also  told  of  witnessing 
another,  much  more  devastating  air  raid — 
one  that  killed  30  of  his  friends,  who,  he 
said,  were  among  more  than  100  men.  in- 
cluding himself,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Vlet- 
cong. He  later  escaped  and  moved  north  as 
a  farm  laborer  to  Kompong  Cham  Province. 
It  was  there,  he  said,  that  the  bombing 
took  place  one  night  when  the  30  prisoners 
were  camped  in  one  buUdlng  and  the  others 
elsewhere.  A  bomb  from  a  B-52  scored  a 
direct  hit  on  the  building.  No  one  survived, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Ouk  Nourm  and  his  wife  said  they 
had  fled  Svay  Rleng  Province  for  Phnom 
Penh  because  "we  are  afraid  of  the  planes." 
Mr.  Ouk  Nourm  also  said  that  he  was  afraid 
of  being  taken  away  again  by  the  Vletcong. 
The  American  Embassy  In  Phnom  Penh 
will  say  nothing  about  what  Is  happening  In 
"Freedom  Deal,"  where  the  Seventh  Air  Force 
runs  the  bombing  and  the  embassy  play 
only  a  minor  role.  It  says  almost  nothing 
about  the  bombing  in  other  two-thirds  of 
Cambodia,  which  was  stepped  up  In  February 
and  which  the  embassy  helps  direct. 

But  the  frightened  villagers  uprooted  by 
the  bombing  have  a  great  deal  to  say. 

"Why  does  Nixon  send  airplanes  to  bomb 
our  village  and  destroy  our  houses?"  ask  a 
refugee  from  a  largely  destroyed  village,  Plow 
Trel.  about  16  miles  southeast  cf  Phnom 
Penh. 
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Another  man  from  the  village  says  he 
Is  angry  only  at  the  Csuubodian  Government 
because  It  was  the  Cambodians  who  called  for 
the  American  planes.  StUl  another  says  that 
he  Is  bitter  at  both  sides  because  the  bomb- 
ing would  not  have  happened  If  the  rebels 
had  not  attacked  the  Government  troops 
In  the  area.  "Both  sides  destroyed  my  vil- 
lage." he  says. 

Officials  at  the  American  Embassy  say  that 
they  continually  investigate  such  reports  of 
civilian  casualties  and  "have  found  that  al- 
most all  the  reports  do  not  hold  up." 

Yet  In  half  an  hour  one  recent  morning  at 
the  Khmer-Soclet  Friendship  Hospital  in 
Phnom  Penh,  three  civilian  casualties  from 
the  bombing  were  foimd,  including  a  16- 
year-old  boy  from  Kompong  Chnang  Prov- 
ince named  Sok  Sam  An. 

The  boy,  recovering  from  fragment  wounds 
In  his  lower  back,  said  that  he  had  been 
cuting  soya  In  his  father's  field  one  morning 
late  In  February  when  "a  plane  came  over 
and  dived  and  dropped  a  bomb  near  me." 
He  added  that  "there  were  no  enemy  troops 
around  and  no  fighting  in  the  area." 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  BELIEVES 
NEED  IS  VALID  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
$50  MILLION  FOR  STATE  GRANTS 
UNDER  THE  VOCATIONAL  REHA- 
BILITATION PROGRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  a  provision  in  the  pending 
measure — second  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  1973— Which  will  provide 
an  additional  $50  million  in  spending  au- 
thority for  basic  State  rehabilitation 
grants  imder  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program.  This  provision  is  designed 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  action  taken  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  (Public 
Law  92-607)  which  made  appropriations 
at  a  level  of  $610  million  for  rehabilita- 
tion programs  to  aid  the  handicapped 
during  this  fiscal  year.  The  language 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  will  accomplish  the  objectives 
contained  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29 
which  I  introduced  on  January  23. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  this  provision.  The 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  In 
making  appropriations  for  rehabilitation 
programs  contained  a  reference  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972.  As  Senators 
know,  this  latter  measure  was  pocket- 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Because  of  this 
reference  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1972,  the  administration  determined  that 
funds  for  rehabilitation  services  would 
be  spent  imder  the  more  restrictive  au- 
thority of  the  continuing  resolution. 
The  lower  level  of  funding,  presently 
being  used,  is  $560  million  instead  of  the 
$610  mlUlon  contained  in  the  President's 
budget  request  and  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  It  should  be  noted  that  State 
rehabilitation  agencies  planned  their 
programs  based  on  the  $610  million  fig- 
ure, since  it  was  in  the  original  fiscal  year 
1973  budget  request  and  since  there  was 
every  lndicati«a  that  the  Congress  would 
authorize  the  expenditure  level  of  $610 
million.  Now,  many  States  are  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  curtailing  services  to  the 
handicapped  which  were  projected  on 
the  basis  of  the  higher  level  of  funding. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped,  I  am  Intensely  aware  of 


the  importance  of  this  additional  $50 
million  for  the  basic  grant  program. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  appropriation 
was  clear — funds  were  appropriated  at  a 
$610  million  level  for  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices regardless  of  what  act  might  apply. 
The  administration,  however,  determined 
otherwise  despite  numerous  presenta- 
tions by  Senators  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended to  appropriate  $610  million  and 
did  not  intend  to  restrict  the  spending 
to  the  vetoed  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972. 
When  it  was  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion would  not  change  its  position,  I 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  aa 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,   Mr.    Kennedy,   Mr.   Steven- 
son, Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Eacleton)  : 
S.J.  Res.  29.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the    Supplemental    Appropriations    Act    of 
1973.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 20.  1972,  the  principal  sponsors  of  H.R. 
8395,  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1972,  sent  a 
Joint  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  urging  that  funds  ap- 
propriated for  rehabilitation  services  In  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1973  be  expended.  Similar  requests  had 
been  made  by  Senator  Magnuson  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  Labor  and  HEW,  and  by  Senator  Javtts, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

The  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  Is 
couched  In  terms  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1972,  which  measure  was  subsequently 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Although  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  with  respect  to  this  appro- 
priation was  clear — funds  were  appropriated 
for  rehabilitation  services  regardless  of  what 
act  might  apply — Secretary  Richardson's  re- 
sponse stated  that  since  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1972  did  not  become  law.  the  refer- 
ence to  that  act  In  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  negated  Its  effect  and.  there- 
fore, vocational  rehabilitation  would  be 
funded  under  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  correspondence  between  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
I  have  mentioned  and  Secretary  Richardson. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  correspond- 
ence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C. 
ATot'ember  20,  1972. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretart:  We  have  reviewed 
the  November  10.  1972.  and  November  9,  1972. 
letters  to  you  from,  respectively.  Senator 
Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor/HEW.  and  Senator 
Javlts.  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

As  the  principal  Senate  sponsors  of  H.R 
8395.  the  "RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1972".  we 
wish  to  express  our  strong  support  for  the 
view  expressed  In  those  letters  that  an  ex- 
penditure level  of  $610  million  Is  authorized 
In  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  FT 
1973  (P.L.  92-607),  to  carry  out  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  for  FY  1973 


We  think  that  the  Intention  of  the  Congress, 
In  support  of  the  President's  budget  request 
figure.  Is  totally  clear  and  feel  that  It  wovUd 
be  extremely  unfortunate  to  cause  the  dis- 
ruption and  confusion  in  the  state  programs 
which  will  follow  from  an  apportionment  to 
R.S.A.  at  the  Weo  million  level — under  the 
continuing  resolution  authority.  Such  an  ap- 
portionment would  force  States  to  cutback 
expenditures  from  the  level  which  they  have 
anticipated  In  Justifiable  reliance  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  $610  million  figure  by  the 
President  and  Congress. 

We  urge  your  most  immediate  considera- 
tion of  this  very  urgent  matter  and  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Alan  Cranston, 

Habrison  a.  Williams,  Jr., 

Robert  T.  Stattord, 

Robert  Tait.  Jr. 

Washington,  D.C. 
December  19, 1972. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  Thank  you  and 
Senators 'Cranston.  Stafford,  Taft,  and  Wil- 
liams for  the  November  20  letter  concerning 
actions  which  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  "W^elfare  Is  taking  with  re- 
spect to  allocating  funds  to  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  under  the  recently 
enacted  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 

As  you  know,  the  President  signed  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  but  dis- 
approved the  "RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1972." 
It  Is  our  view  that  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  were 
directed  to  activities  specified  In  the  "Re- 
hablliutlon  Act  of  1972"  and  to  no  others. 
It  Is  our  opinion  that  since  the  "RehabUl- 
tatlon Act  of  1972  "  was  never  signed  Into 
law.  the  funds  cannot  be  used  to  carry  out 
that  "act."  At  the  same  time,  since  the  ap- 
propriations language  expressly  cites  that 
"act."  the  funds  cannot  be  used  to  carry  out 
activities  or  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act. 

In  summary,  It  Is  our  opinion  that  we  must 
depend  on  the  provisions  of  the  Continuing 
Resolution  of  1973  (section  101(b))  for 
carrying  out  vocational  rehabUltatlon  activ- 
ities during  fiscal  year  1973.  Section  101(b) 
establishes  the  level  of  funding  for  these 
purposes  at  the  lower  of  the  1972  rate  or  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1973  budget.  We  are, 
therefore,  continuing  aU  previously  author- 
ized vocational  rehabUltatlon  activities  at 
the  lower  of  the  two  rates,  the  1972  rate. 

We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  for  three 
reasons.  First,  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act  expressly  appropriated  funds  for  the 
"Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972"  rather  than  the 
Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act.  Second,  the 
House  Committee  Report  (No.  92-1555) 
which  accompanied  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation bUl  stated,  in  referring  to  appropri- 
ations for  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice, that  "The  authorizations  for  most  of  the 
programs  covered  by  this  appropriation  are 
Included  In  H.R.  8395.  the  RehabUltatlon  Act 

of  1972 "  (p.  16). 

Third,  the  rehablUtatlon  programs  being 
carried  out  under  the  Vocational  RehabUl- 
tatlon Act  and  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  vetoed  bUl  are  not  identical,  either  in 
how  appropriations  are  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  or  In  terms  of  the  purposes 
for  which  appropriations  may  be  spent.  For 
example,  with  regard  to  distribution  of  ap- 
propriations, under  the  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  are  not  Included  among  the  "States" 
under  the  basic  State  program  (Section  2) 
and  therefore  do  not  receive  allotments.  The 
vetoed  bill  Included  them  as  "States"  under 
the  replacement  program  (Section  110),  and 
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would  have  required  allotments  to  those  two 
territories  with  consequent  changes  In  the 
amounts  allotted  to  other  States. 

We  share  your  concern  that  rehabilitation 
activities  dependent  on  Federal  funds  be 
contmued  and  assure  you  that  they  are  be- 
ing supported  during  the  crirrent  fiscal  year 
under  the  authority  of  the  Continuing  Reso- 
lution. However,  we  must  reaffirm  our  view 
that  the  appropriation  In  question  was  made 
available  only  for  carrying  out  the  bill  which 
did  not  become  law. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Eluot  Richabdson, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  President,  the  result 
of  this  Interpretation — more  aptly  misinter- 
pretation— of  congressional  Intent  la  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  will  be  funded  at 
a  level  of  $560  mUUon  rather  than  at  $610 
million  as  provided  In  the  supplemental  bill. 

Since  the  President  had  requested  $610 
million  for  this  purpose  In  his  1973  budget, 
and  since  State  rehabilitation  agencies  have 
relied  on  this  figure  as  a  minimum  for  cal- 
culating their  level  of  expenditures,  the 
limitation  to  $560  million  would  work  a 
severe  hardship  on  those  agencies  and  es- 
pecially on  the  handicapped  Individuals  who 
are  served  by  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

It  Is  my  Intention,  and  if  I  assess  the  de- 
sire of  Congress  correctly,  a  general  Inten- 
tion among  Senate  and  House  Members,  to 
enact  a  new  rehabilitation  act  as  quickly  as 
FKKSlble.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
technicality  relied  on  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  re- 
duction of  funding  for  rehabilitation  services 
must  be  corrected  now.  Otherwise  severe  dls- 
locatlona  can  be  expected  In  the  program. 

1  am,  therefore.  Introducing  a  measure  to 
resolve  the  technicalities  of  this  situation, 
thereby  eliminating  any  obstacle  to  expendi- 
ture under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram at  an  annual  level  of  $610  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Joint  resolution  be  inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

S.  Rzs.  29 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1973  be 
amended  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  a  particular  provision  thereof. 

That  the  paragraph  entitled  "Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services"  of  Chapter  IV  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973  (PI. 
93-607)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SOCIAL    AND    REHABILrrATION    SERVICES 

"For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
sections  426,  707,  1110.  and  1115  of  the  Social 
Secxirlty  Act.  and  the  International  Health 
Research  Act  of  1960.  $898,648,000,  of  which 
$610,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  under  section 
2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  and 
not  to  exceed  $38,735,000  shall  be  for  grants 
under  section  3  of  such  Act:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  stppro- 
prlatlon  may  be  used  for  any  expenses,  what- 
soever. Incident  to  making  allotments  to 
States  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
on  a  basis  In  excess  of  a  total  of  $645,000,000: 
Provided  further,  That  the  $5,000,000  con- 
tained within  this  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  National  Center  for  Deaf/ 
Blind  youths  and  adults  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  inserting  this  clarifying 


language  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  It  is  a  particular 
privilege  to  note  the  splendid  efforts  and 
cooperation  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnxtson)  in  this 
regard,  as  well  as  the  diligent  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 
Senator  Magnuson  presented  this  provi- 
sion to  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations,  which  he  chairs,  and 
secured  its  approval  in  subcommittee  smd 
in  the  full  committee.  This  effort  Is  a 
further  indication  of  his  dedication  and 
constant  work  toward  programs  to  aid 
the  handicapped.  He  is  a  true  friend  of 
our  handicapped  citizens. 

It  is  my  genuine  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  accept  this  critical  provision. 
I  have  urged  them  to  do  so. 


THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jor obstacle  to  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  is,  of  course,  environ- 
mental. The  right-of-way  question  is  a 
technicality  which  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully, in  conjunction  with  the  en- 
vironmental question,  to  delay  construc- 
tion of  the  line  for  4  very  costly  years. 
Since  the  law  suit  was  instituted,  the 
environmentalist  groups  have  altered 
their  positions.  With  the  critical  national 
energy  shortage,  they  now  concede  that 
oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  is  essen- 
tial— that  oil  Is  needed  in  the  Lower  48 
States  and  that  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction would  ease  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position. 

In  view  of  the  energy  crisis,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
have  become  strong  advocates  for  an  all- 
land  line  of  approximately  3,000  miles 
long  from  Prudhoe  Bay  through  Canada 
to  the  Midwest.  They  now  ask  that  we 
consider  the  feasibility  of  a  trans- 
Canadian  route  and  that  a  study  be  con- 
ducted. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  trans- 
Canadian  route  has  already  been  made 
by  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Re- 
search Limited.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  environmental  analy- 
sis of  that  study  made  by  Dr.  Max  C. 
Brewer.  Commissioner.  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation. 

This  analysis  merits  particular  atten- 
tion as  it  was  made  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  on  permafrost  and  prob- 
lems of  construction  in  the  Arctic.  Prom 
1950  to  1956  Dr.  Brewer  served  as  chief 
of  the  Arctic  ice  and  permafrost  project, 
and  from  1956  to  1971  as  Director  of  the 
Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  in 
Barrow.  Alaska.  In  1970  Governor  Egan 
of  Alaska  proposed  that  a  department  be 
established  devoted  exclusively  to 
Alaska's  environmental  concerns.  This 
department  became  a  reality  in  July. 
1971.  and  Dr.  Brewer  became  Its  first 
Commissioner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
to  have  Commissioner  Brewer's  analysis 
of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Re- 
search Limited  Study  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Abctic  On.  Pipeline  Peasxbiijtt  Study 

1972 

(By  Max  C.  Brewer,'  Commissioner.  Alaska 

Department  of   Environmental   Conserva- 
tion) 

The  report  Is  exactly  as  stated,  "a  feasi- 
bility study."  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 
It  was  sponsored  by  16  major  oil  and  pipe- 
line companies  and  is  designed  to  demon- 
strate that  the  consortium  of  these  com- 
panies believe  that  a  trans-Canada  pipeline, 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton.  Alberta,  le 
feasible.  The  report  also  generally  indicates 
how  the  consortium  would  plan  to  approach 
the  construction  of  a  proposed  pipeline. 

The  feasibility  study,  actually  a  very  pre- 
liminary feasibility  study,  does  not  provide 
an  analysis  of  the  effects.  Including  damages 
associated  with  construction  activities,  on 
the  environment  posed  by  the  construction 
of  such  a  pipeline  although  It  does  provide  a 
general  listing  of  the  vegetation  and  wUdllfe 
to  be  encountered  along  the  proposed  gen- 
eralized routing  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Ed- 
monton. 

The  feasibility  study  does  not  provide  an 
analysis  of  the  engineering  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  along  the  proposed  route  al- 
though It  discusses  some  problems  such  as 
permafrost,  amounts  of  pipeline  expected  to 
be  burled,  spanning  capability  of  pipe,  the 
results  of  Isolated  engineering  studies  at 
Inuvlk.  Norman  Wells  and  Sans  Sault  Rapids, 
and  construction  materials. 

However,  these  discussions,  In  some  In- 
stances In  error,  also  are  heavily  qualified  In 
such  statements  as  "permafrost  thickness 
probobly  averages  less  than  40  feet  at  the 
north  end,  where  the  depth  of  the  active 
layer  commonly  varies  from  2  to  6  feet  de- 
pending on  drainage,  soil  type,  elevation, 
amount  of  shade,  and  insulating  cover"  and 
"with  large  volumes  of  bedrock  avaUable  for 
quarrying  all  along  the  route,  theoretically 
all  construction  materials  could  be  obtained 
from  these  sources"  (emphasis  added). 
(North  end  here  refers  to  the  north  end  of 
Physiographic  Division  XU.  which  lies  just 
nco^h  of  the  Alberta-N.W.T.  border.) 

The  report  Is  well  organized.  Is  descriptive 
of  the  lands  to  be  traversed,  recognizes  the 
types  of  problems  expected  to  be  encountered, 
tells  of  some  of  the  studies  needed  to  provide 
missing  Information,  and  strongly  empha- 
sizes economic  considerations  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  pipeline.  The  proposed  pipeline 
routing,  however.  Is  only  a  proposed  routing 
and  was  obtained  largely  from  the  study  of 
aerial  photography  and  existing  reports.  A 
heavy  reliance  on  these  methods  of  develop- 
ing Information,  rather  than  through  actual 
field  Investigations.  Is  evident  throughout  the 
report. 

In  this  regard,  the  report  Indicates  that 
the  oon.'sortlum  Is  at  the  approximate  state 
of  planning  for  a  Canadian  crude  oil  pipeline 
that  TAPS,  the  predecessor  to  ALYESKA 
Pipeline  Service  Company,  was  In  late  1969 
when  the  United  States  federal  Interagency 
task  force,  coordinated  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, provided  TAPS  with  Its  long  list 
of  penetrating  environmental  and  englneer- 
mg  questions  and  forced  a  real  study,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  permafrost,  of  the  pro- 
posed Alaska  pipeline  route. 

Basically,  the  consortium,  as  did  TAPS  In 
Its  early  days,  has  Indicated  that  It  recog- 
nizes all  those  good  things  that  are  now  re- 
quired of  plpellners,  that  It  will  abide  by  the 
requirements  for  protecting  the  environment, 
within  reasonable  economic  considerations, 
and  that  It  Is  ready  to  build  a  pipeline  In- 
vestigating and  enelneerlng  as  they  build. 
Even  though  the  report  states,  "The  tech- 
nical stipulations  Issued  by  the  United  Statec 
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Government  for  an  oil  pipeline  through 
Alaska  were  also  considered,  although  re- 
quirements were  not  rigidly  applied  where 
there  was  felt  to  be  a  rational  basis  for  de- 
parture," the  impresaiou  is  given  that  this 
Is  a  pipeline  project  to  be  conducted  by 
pipeline  companies.  There  Is  no  Indication 
of  planning  for  either  governmental  review 
or  supervision  of  either  engineering  plans  or 
environmental  protective  measvires  in  the 
proposed  project. 

An  environmental  analysis  of  the  effects 
of  a  project  can  only  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
knowledge  of  the  existing  physical  and  bio- 
logical environments  and  then  reviewing  the 
engineering  proposed  to  pass  through,  over 
or  nearby  these  physical  or  biological  fea- 
tures. It  la  generally  recognized  that  any 
pipeline  route  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmon- 
ton will  cross  about  1,400  miles  of  terrain 
subjected  to  permafrost  conditions.  In  this 
report,  the  authors  state  that  they  wUl  cross 
482  miles  of  continuous  permafrost  and  918 
miles  of  discontinuous  permafrosrt.  almost 
double  the  730  miles  of  permafrost  to  be 
crossed  by  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. 

Less  generally  recognized  Is  that  the  pro- 
posed trans-Canada  pipeline  will  cross  a  far 
richer  area  for  the  propagation  of  blrdllfe 
serving  the  mldwestern  and  eastern  fiyways 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  area  far  richer 
In  water  loving  animals  such  as  muskrats. 
mink,  otter,  and  beaver  than  would  the  pro- 
posed tranfi-Alaska  pipeline. 

Even  less  generally  well  recognized  Is  the 
fact  that  any  pipeline  between  Prudhoe  Bay 
and  Ekimonton  will  cross  many  north  flow- 
ing rivers.  Including  the  mighty  MacKenzie 
which  Is  the  second  greatest  river  In  North 
America  having  a  drainage  basin  equal  to 
one-half  of  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  Rivers  combined.  The  former  drains 
682.000  square  miles;  the  Missouri-Missis- 
sippi combination  drains  1,240,000  square 
miles.  The  MacKenzie  River,  crossed  twice, 
at  Sans  Sault  Rapids  after  crossing  the  Arc- 
tic Red  River  and  again  east  of  Fort  Simp- 
son, by  the  proposed  trans-Canada  line.  Is 
2,514  miles  long,  the  MlssLsslppl  without  the 
Missouri  tributary  Is  2,500  miles  long,  the 
Missouri  2,475  miles. 

According  to  the  report,  the  trans-Canada 
pipeline  would  make  77  river.  8  of  them  major 
crossings,  and  326  stream  crossings.  Using 
well  established  techniques,  248  of  these 
crossings  would  be  below  ground  and  155 
above  ground,  apparently  a  hanging  pipe  ar- 
rangement of  some  sort  above  the  highest 
anticipated  flood  level.  This  is  a  major  dif- 
ference from  the  environment  encountered 
by  the  trans-Alaska  plpeime  which,  through 
benefit  of  geography  crosses  only  one  major 
river,  the  Yukon,  which  Is  the  fifth  largest 
river  In  North  America,  but  makes  the  cross- 
ing on  a  bridge  already  designed.  The  pro- 
posed trans-Alaska  route  tends  to  parallel 
rivers  and,  where  crossing  the  rivers,  the 
pipeline  Is  proposed  for  burial  well  beneath 
the  bottom. 

The  jocatlon  of  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  proposed  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  within 
the  MacKenzie  River  Basin  poses  an  en- 
vironmental hazard  of  potentially  disastrous 
magnitude  to  both  the  river  system  and  to 
several  hundreds  of  mUes  of  Arctic  Coast  of 
both  northern  Canada  and  northern  Alaska 
because  of  the  westward  set  of  the  Beaufort 
Sea  current.  Becaus  of  this  westward  set  and 
the  presence  of  Ice  not  far  distant  from  shore 
during  the  open  water  season,  any  oil  spilled 
into  the  rivers  could  end  up  concentrated 
near  shore  in  the  most  biologically  sensitive 
area  of  the  ocean.  The  report  does  not  dis- 
cuss these  environmental  problems  nor  does 
It  discuss  the  difficult  engineering  problems 
to  be  expected  where  some  of  the  rivers  to  be 
crossed  are  deeply  Incised.  The  report  states 
amount  to  34  miles  of  the  pipeline  distance. 
Caribou  migrations  are  not  discussed  but 
much  of  the  caribou  migration  In  the  north- 
that  the  total  amount  of  river  crossings  will 
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em  Alaska  section  of  the  proposed  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  Is  a  north-south  migration; 
the  proposed  pipeline,  however,  runs  In  an 
easterly  or  southeasterly  direction,  cutting 
the  migration  route  and  thus  the  pipeline 
would  have  to  be  bridged  by  mounded  earth 
or  crawled  under  by  the  caribou  for  172  out 
of  the  303  miles  of  pipeline  (Interior  rout- 
ing) Inside  Alaska.  The  more  northerly  pro- 
posed route  in  Alaska,  crossing  the  Arctic 
Wildlife  Range,  would  appear  to  have  about 
161  miles  of  above  ground  easterly  trending 
pipeline  out  of  the  194  miles  of  pipeline. 
Including  14  miles  of  river  crossings,  In 
Alaska. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  MacKenzie 
River  Pipeline  Research  Limited  teams  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  field  studies  in  the 
Alaska  section  of  their  proposed  Interior 
pipeline  route  which  would  require  a  14,900- 
foot  timnel.  16  feet  In  diameter,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  3,820  feet  In  the  Brooks 
Range.  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  either  the 
engineering  difficulties  to  be  expected  or  the 
possible  environmental  effects  or  even  the 
cost  of  the  tunnel  with  only  the  following 
information:  "A  2.8  mile  tunnel  would  be 
built  between  MP  151.5  and  MP  154.3  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cane  Creek  where  the  river  crosses 
the  Continental  Divide.  (Brooks  Range) .  The 
location  was  not  drilled,  but  the  bedrock  was 
Interpreted  to  be  limestone  and  shale."  It 
should  be  noted  that  limestone  and  shale 
may  not  possess  the  best  qualities  for  a  good 
safe  tunnel  or  be  free  from  water  problems. 
A  wall  collapse  over  even  a  short  distance 
could  disrupt  the  plpeime  for  several  months. 

The  problems,  engendered  by  permafrost 
conditions,  are  unique  for  major  pipeline 
construction  in  North  America.  The  Mac- 
Kenzie Valley  Pipeline  Consortium  has  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  for  solution  of  these 
unique  problems  In  planning  for  the  trans- 
Canada  pipeline.  They  also  state  that,  "fine- 
grained soils,  weathered  bedrock,  and  some 
coarse-grained  soils  frequently  contain  ex- 
cess ice.  When  these  materials  are  encoun- 
tered, they  must  be  investigated  to  see  (em- 
phasis added)  if  the  settlement  on  thaw- 
ing win  exceed  reasonable  limits,  and  if  loss 
of  strength  could  trigger  slope  failures." 

However,  like  TAPS  originally  did  for  the 
proposed  trans-Alaska  line,  the  MacKenzie 
Valley  Pipeline  Consortium  has  relied  very 
heavily  on  aerial  photography  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  permafrost  terram  classification 
to  provide  a  basis  for  the  preliminary  plan- 
ning and  cost  analysis  of  the  pipeline.  They 
also  conducted  concentrated  ground  Investi- 
gations In  three  locations  and  spot  checks  In 
other  areas  drilling  a  total  of  300  holes  at 
fairly  regular  Intervals  to  an  average  depth 
of  20  feet  plus  another  200  holes  for  concen- 
trated engineering  studies.  This  compares 
with  the  over  3.000  holes  drilled  by  TAPS/ 
ALYESKA  in  order  to  obUln  the  soils  and 
permafrost  information  necessary  to  design 
and  engineer  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline, 
which  is  less  than  half  the  length  of  the 
trans-Canada  pipeline. 

The  preliminary  reconnaissance  nature  of 
the  work  can  be  gained  through  examination 
of  three  statements  In  the  MacKenzie  Valley 
report:  1)  "The  program  was  completed  ex- 
cept for  about  330  miles  of  low-level  photog- 
raphy In  Alaska,  where  cloud  cover  and  poor 
visibility  caused  by  smoke  haze  restricted  op- 
erations." 2)  "There  are  well-developed  tech- 
niques for  establishing  the  nature  of  ground 
conditions  on  a  preliminary  or  reconnais- 
sance basis.  These  techniques  utilize  a  broad 
knowledge  of  surface  geology  and  the  recog- 
nition of  land  forms  by  interpreting  mosaics 
prepared  from  aerial  photographs."  and  3) 
"These  techniques,  however,  had  not  been 
applied  previously  to  predicting  surface  and 
subsurface  soil  conditions  In  permafrost- 
affected  terrain  over  the  vast  distances  of 
the  pipeline  route." 

When  TAPS  used  a  similar  approach,  they 
estimated.  In  1969,  that  they  could  bury 
95  percent  of  the  pipeline  through  the  per- 


mafrost areas  leaving  only  40  miles  of  pipe- 
line to  be  Installed  above  ground;  however, 
when  they  were  forced  by  the  Federal  Task 
Force  to  actually  examine  the  soils  enroute. 
they  revised  their  estimate  to  only  about  50 
percent  burled  through  the  permafrost  zone. 
The  MacKenzie  Valley  Pipeline  report  states 
that  the  consortium  can  bury  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  pipeline  through  their  perma- 
frost zone  of  some  1,400  miles. 

This  is  seriously  questioned  since  a  far 
larger  percentage,  918  of  the  1.400  miles 
through  the  area  affected  by  permafrost,  is 
through  the  zone  of  sporadic  permafrost.  The 
latter.  Including  a  portion  of  the  Peel  Pla- 
teau, which  Is  known  for  Its  difficult  perma- 
frost conditions,  often  Is  far  more  difficult 
for  construction  than  are  some  areas  of  con- 
tinuous permafrost.  As  with  the  trans-Alaska 
area.  It  Is  anticipated  that  about  50  percent 
of  the  trans-Canada  pipeline  crossing  perma- 
frost areas  will  be  shown  to  require  an 
above-ground  mode  of  construction. 

The  report  assumes  an  allowance  of  three 
feet  of  total  settlement,  during  and  after 
thaw  of  the  affected  depth  of  permafrost,  as 
the  clrteiion  separatlnjg  the  below-ground 
from  the  above-ground  mode  of  construction. 
Using  this  criterion  359  miles  of  the  pipeline 
are  proposed  for  burial.  However,  If  only  one 
foot  of  total  settlement  were  to  be  aUowed, 
the  report  states  that  702  miles  of  the  pipe- 
line would  have  to  be  btiried.  It  also  states 
that,  "Further  detailed  engmeering  studies 
may  indicate  that  the  combination  of  dif- 
ferential settlement  and  combined  pipe 
stresses  suggests  this  more  conservative  ap- 
proach." 

This  analysis  essentially  ignores  the  real 
problem  resulting  from  settlement.  If  the 
pipe  were  to  settle  uniformly,  both  in  rate 
and  In  depths,  over  a  considerable  distance, 
It  would  make  little  difference  and  provide 
little  danger  of  rupture  to  the  pipe  If  it  were 
to  settle  one.  three,  five  or  even  ten  feet 
since  the  only  change  would  be  the  surcharge 
from  the  overburden  or  perhaps  a  depression 
over  the  pipe.  In  some  respects,  the  deeper 
burial  could  even  be  advantageous  as  It  wotild 
reduce  the  tendency  for  the  pipe  to  be  buoy- 
ant. 

The  real  ciUprlt  In  the  potential  for  pipe 
damage  or  rupture  with  the  attendant  dan- 
ger of  great  environmental  damage  Is  the 
differential  settlement  which  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  permafrost  soils  with  segregated 
Ice  wedges  or  Isolated  Ice  masses.  The  latter 
commonly  are  found  In  the  zone  of  sporadic 
permafrost.  For  example,  a  differential  settle- 
ment of  three  Inches  over  a  distance  of  50 
feet  Is  serious;  a  differential  settlement  of 
one  foot  over  this  distance  could  be  disas- 
trous. 

The  distances  over  which  differential  set- 
tlements become  critical  are  25  to  about  200 
feet.  It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  one  can 
neither  survey  a  pipeline  route,  engineer  a 
pipeline,  determine  the  potential  for  en- 
vironmental damage,  or  even  estimate  the 
actual  cost  of  a  pipeline  using  aerial  photog- 
raphy md  spot  ground  checks.  While  TAPS 
was  learning  this  palnftU  lesson,  their  esU- 
mated  costs  of  construction.  Including  some 
Infiatlon,  climbed  from  $0.9  billion  to  $3JJ 
billion. 

Other  proposed  engineering  plans  developed 
In  the  MacKenzie  Valley  Pipeline  report  also 
would  be  harmful  to  the  environment.  For 
example,  under  a  section  labeled  spilled  oil 
a  statement  Is  made  that,  "Heavier  crude  re- 
siduals are  of  little  danger,  if  not  somewhat 
beneficial  to  plant  life."  In  some  cases  a  very 
light  sprinkle  of  crude  oil  has  appeared  to 
be  beneficial  to  some  plants,  perhaps  some- 
what like  a  sprinkle  of  salt  on  a  steak.  How- 
ever, few  biologists  would  subscribe  to  the 
thought  that  a  massive  oil  spill  would  make 
the  grass  grow  greener. 

The  problems  of  pipe  safety  to  be  encoim- 
tered  from  traversing  muskeg  soils  was  barely 
touched  In  the  report.  These  muskegs.  3  to 
12  feet  deep,   cause  extreme  danger  to  the 
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safety  and  Integrity  of  the  pipeline  because  of 
the  danger  from  differential  settlement  or 
In  some  Instances  bouyancy.  These  areas 
are  frequently  found  between  the  Northwest 
Territories  border  and  Edmonton. 

The  free-spanning  capability  of  the  pipe 
was  estimated  at  almost  95  feet  and  a  typical 
above  ground  configuration  showed  100  feet 
between  supports  even  though  such  a  span 
could  provide  a  pipe  deflection,  or  differential 
settlement,  of  as  much  as  three  feet  causing 
serious  potential  for  damage  and  failure 
(hinging)  of  the  pipe.  This  does  not  auger 
well  for  environmental  safety  although  the 
spans  can  be  easily  corrected  to  a  lesser  sep- 
aration by  the  addition  of  more  supports, 
probably  triple  the  number  planned.  The 
above  ground  configuration  Is  stated  to  re- 
quire a  right-of-way  330  feet  wide. 

The  report  states  that,  "For  some  terrain 
conditions  clayey  silt  would  be  adequate  for 
bedding,  padding  and  backfill  material."  This 
Is  not  accepted  as  good  pipelining  practice 
and  would  allow  large  amounts  of  frost  heave 
and  pipe  damage  prior  to  the  Initiation  of 
the  pumping  of  hot  oil.  If  the  clayey  silt  con- 
tained cobbles  or  sharp  rock  there  could  be 
danger  from  development  of  excessive  stress 
concentrations. 

The  report  discusses  logistics  In  some  de- 
tail, sufficiently  In  detail,  to  Indicate  frighten, 
ing  potential  for  environmental  damage.  The 
report  discusses  pipe  and  fuel  for  construc- 
tion, 1.1  million  barrels  of  the  latter,  being 
routed  through  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to  the 
pipeline  apparently  over  winter  trails,  at  least 
from  Circle  to  the  Arctic,  using  trucks  carry- 
ing 35-40  tons.  Winter  roads  or  trails  for 
trucks  would  be  used  in  Alaska,  the  Yukon 
Territory  and,  to  a  lesser  degree.  In  the  North- 
west Territories  for  transport  of  materials 
for  the  Interior  segments  of  the  pipeline 
route. 

This  type  of  road,  particularly  for  heavy 
trucks,  has  been  found  to  be  extremely  dam- 
aging to  the  environment  promoting,  at  best, 
damaged  vegetation,  ponding,  and  ruts  In 
succeeding  seasons  and.  at  worst,  uncon- 
trolled erosion  In  succeeding  seasons.  The 
use  of  two- foot  gravel  i>ads  as  temporary 
logistics  roads  (200  miles  In  Alaska  and  450 
miles  In  Canada)  would  only  perpetrate  the 
environmental  damage  too  often  seen  In 
Arctic  construction  projects. 

The  planned  tise  of  only  half  as  much 
gravel  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
trans-Canada  line  (1,738  miles)  as  for  the 
much  shorter  trans- Alaska  line  (789  miles) 
Indicates  that  this  temporary  type  of  con- 
struction for  roads  and  gravel  pads  was 
planned  for  much  of  the  trans-Canada  line 
with  resulting  heavy  environmental  damage. 
It  also  should  be  noted  that  properly  designed 
roads  provide  ease  for  maintenance  of  the 
pipeline  and  can.  In  some  Instances,  serve 
as  dikes  In  case  of  an  oil  spill. 

The  oU  splU  contingency  plans  are  buUt 
around  four  major  concepts:  prevention,  de- 
tection, containment,  and  cleanup.  The  plans 
outlined  are  weak  In  prevention  because  of 
areas  of  very  questionable  engineering,  par- 
ticularly river  crossings,  and  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  of  differential  settle- 
ments. The  plans  outlined  for  detection  are 
only  fair  relying  far  too  much  on  through- 
put or  dally  balance  measurements,  weekly 
air  patrol  (weather  permitting)  and  an  an- 
nual ground  lnsi>ectlon. 

Containment  procedures  have  not  been  de- 
veloped and,  with  no  bridges  spanning  77 
rivers  (8  of  them  major)  and  326  streams, 
there  Is  no  way  of  getting  any  real  amotint 
of  protection  equipment  to  much  of  the  pipe- 
line, should  a  major  break  occur,  for  eight 
months  of  the  year,  from  May  until  January 
after  the  rivers  have  sufficient  Ice  to  sup- 
port the  crossing  of  equipment.  Cleanup 
faces  the  same  logistics  problems  as  do  con- 
tainment plans. 

The  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline  Research 
Limited  report  is  as  It  states,  only  a  feasibil- 


ity study  of  a  possible  trans-Canada  oil 
pipeline.  It  Is  not  an  environmental  report 
even  though  it  mentions  numerous  aspects  of 
the  environment,  which  should  be  considered 
In  the  construction  of  a  pipeline,  and  con- 
tains photographs  of  wildlife  and  Eskimo 
children.  It  is  not  an  engineering  report  be- 
cause only  a  reconnaissance  and  three  engi- 
neering spot  studies  have  been  made. 

No  desl^  has  been  accomplished  because 
the  survey  information  required  for  design 
has  not  yet  been  obtained.  The  report  also 
Ignores  the  fact  that  the  safest  way  of  ac- 
complishing construction  of  a  pipeline  in 
permafrost  areas  is  to  design  the  minimum 
possible  amount  of  construction  necessary  to 
get  out  of  the  permafrost  area,  i.e.,  generally 
bead  south  as  much  as  possible  rather  than 
angling  off  to  the  southeast. 

The  report  has  been  prepared  by  a  consor- 
tium of  16  oil  and  pipeline  companies  experi- 
enced In  building  pipelines  in  other  non- 
arctic  areas  of  the  world.  They  have  used  this 
experienced,  good  library  research,  aerial  re- 
connaissance and  limited  field  work  to  try  to 
come  up  with  a  proposal  for  a  pipeline  that 
is  geared  to  competitive  economics  and  the 
proposal  definitely  shows  this  bias. 

The  proposal  does  not  offer  a  plan  that  Is 
safe  from  an  engineering  standpoint  or  that 
is  even  minimally  environmentally  accept- 
able for  an  arctic  area  In  either  Alaska  or 
Canada,  particularly  a  Canadian  area  having 
such  a  multiude  of  major  northward  fiowlng 
streams  and  such  a  richness  in  wildlife  prop- 
agation habitat. 


CAMBODIAN  CAPER:  THE  NEW  WAR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  mire  of 
another  Indochina  war  beckons  our  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  the  misguided  bom- 
bardment of  Cambodia  by  U.S.  aircraft. 
The  surest  way  to  create  a  new  POW 
issue  is  to  fill  the  skies  of  Indochina  with 
more  planes  conducting  bombing  runs, 
for  as  surely  as  they  fi>',  some  will  be 
shot  down,  and  pilots  will  be  taken  cap- 
tive by  enemy  forces. 

In  fact,  new  POW's  have  probably  al- 
ready been  captured.  Two  pilots  are  pres- 
ently missing.  Nine  lives  have  been  lost 
in  the  present  bombing.  Three  planes 
have  been  shot  down.  The  bombing  nms 
have  cost  $159.3  million  for  sorties  over 
Cambodia,  and  $99.2  million  for  runs 
over  Laos.  These  figures  cover  the  period 
January  27,  1973,  to  April  30,  1973,  and 
were  released  May  8,  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

We  can  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
administration's  present  bombing. 

We  can  question  the  legitimacy  of  the 
present  Cambodian  Government. 

We  can  question  our  ties  to  that  gov- 
ernment. 

But  there  is  a  more  basic  question  that 
strikes  at  the  very  way  this  Nation  goes 
to  war  or  fashions  peace.  Do  we  follow 
legal  constitutional  processes,  or  are  men 
in  the  executive  branch  above  these  re- 
straints? 

This  republic  is  being  shaken  by  the 
revelation  of  serious  illegal  activities  in 
domestic  politics.  The  courts  are  enforc- 
ing these  laws.  But  who  will  enforce  le- 
gality in  international  afifairs? 

I  believe  our  courts  could  have. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  must. 

The  fallout  from  Watergate  has  been 
negative,  but  a  positive  result  could  de- 
velop by  reestablishing  the  acceptance 
of  law  as  a  guidepost  for  all  govern- 
mental     activities.      The      destruction 


brought  by  Watergate  pales  when  com- 
pared to  the  devastation  of  the  Cam- 
bodian caper.  In  that  struggle,  people  are 
dsong.  not  simply  going  to  jail. 

Cambodia  is  now  a  new  war.  We  ought 
to  admit  it,  deplore  it,  and  stop  it.  The 
administration  seems  trapped  on  the 
same  path  that  led  to  years  of  blood- 
shed in  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  next  rabbit 
to  be  plucked  from  Mr.  Nixon's  hat.  Ne- 
gotiations or  not,  bombing  a  foreign 
country  is  an  act  of  war.  Without  an 
order  from  Congress,  it  is  illegal.  In  the 
world  of  law,  that  should  be  enough.  But 
in  the  extralegal  world  of  executive 
branch  activities  in  Indochina,  that  ap- 
parently is  not  enough. 

Congress  must  act. 

But  Congress  has  acted.  In  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Act  of  1971,  Congress 
declared  that  it  was  the  policy  of  this 
Goverrunent  to  terminate  military  oper- 
ations in  Indochina,  subject  to  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  of  war.  Those  prisoners 
have  been  released.  There  is  no  legal 
basis  for  further  continued  military  ac- 
tivity. Dr.  Francis  D.  Wormuth,  a  noted 
constitutional  scholar  and  legal  expert 
on  war  powers,  said  in  commenting  on 
military  activities  in  Indochina: 

Nor  has  Congress  left  this  In  doubt.  In  the 
National  Procurement  Authorization  Act  of 
November  17.  1971,  Congress  declared  It  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  'to  terminate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  all  military  op- 
erations of  the  United  States  In  Indochina, 
and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  military 
forces  at  a  date  certain,  subject  to  the  release 
of  all  American  prisoners  of  war.  .  .  .'  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  signing  the  bill  announced 
his  intention  of  defying  It.  Since  then  he  has 
repeatedly  said  that  he  will  end  military  op- 
erations in  Vietnam  only  after  an  agreement 
to  political  terms  stipulated  by  him.  The  war 
Is  being  continued,  not  without  Congress  but 
In  defiance  of  Congress.  None  of  the  policy 
arguments  for  Executive  ustirpation — 'emer- 
gency' or  'national  security' — applies  to  this 
war.  No  constitutional  provision  and  no  Ex- 
ecutive precedent  Justifies  the  President  In 
continuing  the  war  against  the  expressed  will 
of  Congress.  The  case  is  unprecedented. 

Is  the  law  to  be  set  aside  for  all  oc- 
cupants of  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue? 
For  any  occupants? 

I  think  not. 

We  are  coming  to  see  that  "looking  the 
other  way"  when  the  executive  feels  un- 
constrained by  law  in  matters  of  foreign 
afifairs  seems  to  lead  to  unrestrained  be- 
havior violating  law  in  domestic  activi- 
ties. Habits  learned  by  ignoring  law  in 
foreign  affairs  may  be  difficult  to  set 
aside  in  the  conduct  of  domestic  matters. 

The  bombing  is  illegal.  It  should  be 
stopped.  Though  I  will  go  further  in  de- 
veloping argiunents  in  opposition,  these 
are  supplementary.  Illegal  acts  should  be 
halted.  The  bombing  is  constitutionally 
and  legally  forbidden. 

V/HAT    DOES    THE    ADMINISTRATION      SAY? 

Secretary  Richardson  has  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  since  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity to  negotiate  a  cease-fire,  he  has  the 
power  to  enforce  its  compliance.  This  ic 
flatly  untrue.  If  the  enforcement  of  a 
negotiation  entails  an  act  of  war,  only 
Congress  can  approve  such  enforcement. 
The  power  to  negotiate  is  not  equal  to 
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the  power  to  force  compliance.  The  Con- 
stitution says  that  Congress  must  declare 
war  and  it  does  not  say  "except  in  cases 
where  the  President  feels  he  needs  war- 
fare to  enforce  negotiated  agreements." 

The  next  leg  the  administration  at- 
tempts to  stand  on  is  the  Commander 
m  Chief  clause.  But  v.-e  have  no  troops 
to  command  in  Car.^.bDdia.  Has  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  suddenly 
become  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
Cambodian  military  operations?  It  is  the 
Cambodian  Army  that  is  directing  Amer- 
ican air  strikes.  Whose  orders  are  to  be 
carried  ou*^  by  the  Commander  in  Chief? 
The  Constitution  clearly  designates  Con- 
gress as  the  body  to  issue  orders  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  initiate  warfare. 
He  does  not  have  that  power  alone. 

The  administration's  policy  still  re- 
mains in  search  of  a  sound  justification. 
The  administration  shifts  its  argument 
to  one  of  tactics.  It  argues  that  Cam- 
bodia will  become  a  staging  area  for 
attacks  into  South  Vietnam  if  the  pres- 
ent Cambodian  Government  does  not 
continue  in  power.  If  we  fear  that,  then 
we  ought  to  be  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
not  Cambodia.  It  appears  that  the  bomb- 
ing is  a  desperate  act,  diverting  our 
attention  from  the  fundamental  unre- 
solved issues  remaining  between  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  One  wonders  if  the 
cease-fire  might  not  be  on  more  solid 
ground  if  the  United  States  exerted  the 
same  effort  in  aiding  compromises  be- 
tween South  Vietnam  and  North  Viet- 
nam over  terms  of  the  peace  agreement, 
as  it  has  and  is  expending  in  the  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia. 

The  situation  is  remarkably  similar 
to  conditions  in  1964  in  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia's  Government  is  on  very  shaky 
ground,  observers  agree  that  the  regime 
in  power  has  httle  popular  following,  and 
the  issue  is  primarily  a  civil  war.  The 
logic  of  engagement  is  not  persuasive. 
The  legality  for  our  presence  is  non- 
existent. 

To  repsdr  the  respect  of  a  torn  and 
tarnished  office,  the  President  must  dem- 
onstrate his  respect  for  law  and  for  the 
constitutional  foimdation  of  the  world's 
oldest  republic  by  immediately  ordering 
the  end  of  all  forms  of  hostile  military 
action  in  Southeast  Asia  by  U.S.  forces. 
The  vote  that  will  occur  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  forbid  the  bombing  of 
Cambodia  will  move  Congress  one  step 
closer  to  taking  action  which  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  do  on  his  own.  Let  us  hope 
the  message  Is  clear. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  the  Congress  has  taken  important 
steps  to  protect  our  environment.  These 
first  steps  often  have  been  encouraging 
and  productive.  They  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  tremendous  work 
which  lies  ahead.  But  our  task  is  not 
nearly  complete.  Those  of  us  who  are 
committed  to  federal  policies  which  will 
create  and  maintain  a  clean  and  healthy 
environment  for  every  American  will 
have  to  continue  to  work  to  turn  our  Na- 
tion's concern  for  environmental  quality 
into  meaningful  action. 

Because  the  issues  we  will  face  are 
varied  and  complex,  and  because  the  im- 


pact of  our  decisions  will  be  felt  by  gov- 
ernment, business  and  working  people  all 
around  the  coimtry,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  some  of  the  most  important 
environmental  legislation  which  v^lll 
come  before  the  93d  Congress. 

IMPOUNDMENT   OP  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Environmental  rhetoric  is  a  long  way 
from  environmental  protection.  Instead 
of  talk  we  need  high  standards  of  per- 
formance, strict  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms, and  the  devotion  of  adequate 
financial  resources  to  the  job.  This  is 
just  what  Congress  did  last  year  when  it 
passed  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments.  We  provided  more 
than  $24  billion  of  Federal  funds  to  help 
States  and  local  communities  clean  up 
the  Nation's  waters.  I  was  pleased  to  have 
been  able  to  serve  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  which  drafted  the  original 
bill,  and  on  the  conference  committee 
which  worked  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions. 
The  Congress  wisely  overrode  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  this  important  measiu-e. 
Despite  this  clear  indication  of  congres- 
sional determination  the  administration 
planned  to  release  only  a  portion  of  the 
funds  provided  in  the  bill.  The  effect  of 
this  impoundment  would  have  been 
devastating:  it  would  cost  the  State  of 
Indiana,  for  example,  $200  million  in 
water  pollution  control  funds  in  the  next 
2  fiscal  years.  Fortunately,  the  courts 
have  stepped  in  to  prevent  this  uncon- 
stitutional withholding  of  funds.  And  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  which  prohibits 
such  impoimdment  unless  specifically 
approved   by   Congress. 

AIR    POLLUTION 

Perhaps  the  most  important  issue  to- 
day, as  in  the  past,  in  the  air  pollution 
field  is  the  control  of  auto  emissions.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  Clear  Air  Act  of  1970,  and  I 
believe  that  it  was,  and  is,  basically  a 
good  bill.  But  our  knowledge  about  the 
environment  and  ourselves  has  changed 
since  we  drafted  it. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
now  tells  us,  for  example,  that  the  stand- 
ards we  set  for  nitrogen  oxide  emissions 
in  1976  are  higher  than  necessary  to 
protect  public  health.  If  congressional 
hearings  show  this  to  be  accurate,  ad- 
justments are  plainly  in  order.  But  there 
is  no  reason  or  need  to  abandon  the 
basic  thrust  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This 
Nation  must,  and  it  can,  produce  auto- 
mobiles and  develop  transportation  pol- 
icies which  protect  the  air  we  breathe. 

Though  the  1975  emissions  standards 
were  recently  extended  for  1  year  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  automobile 
companies  will  develop  the  technology  to 
meet  the  standards  by  that  time.  In- 
deed, the  technology  they  are  banking 
on — catalytic  converters  added  to  exist- 
ing engines— was  termed  by  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  as  "the  most  dis- 
advantageous" of  all  available  options  in 
terms  of  initial  costs,  gas  mileage,  and 
durability.  We  face  the  very  real  prospect 
that  next  year  we  will  be  in  the  same 
position  we  were  this  year,  with  the 
American  automobUe  companies  saying 
they  cannot  meet  the  emission  stand- 


ards— though  the  foreign  companies  say 
they  can — and  threatening  to  close  down 
operations  entirely  if  the  standards  are 
enforced. 

Thus,  the  extension,  which  may  pro- 
duce adverse  health  effects  in  several 
large  cities,  will  provide  very  little  to 
the  Nation  In  the  long  run  unless  the 
delay  is  used  for  good  purpose.  Congress 
needs  to  act  to  get  guarantees,  in  legis- 
lation if  necessary,  that  the  1  year  de- 
lay will  result  in  some  imaginative 
thinking  in  Detroit  for  a  change  about 
alternatives  to  the  internal  combustion 
engine;  to  establish  penalties  for  non- 
compliance which  do  not  result  in  work- 
in  gmen  and  women  being  harmed  by 
plants  closing  down;  and  to  increase 
competition  in  the  auto  industry  so  every 
American  company  is  not  always  saying 
about  the  same  thing. 

ENERGY  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  this 
country  faces  is  the  provision  of  suffi- 
cient energy  to  run  our  homes  and  fac- 
tories and  transportation  systems  with- 
out destroying  our  environment.  Many 
interrelated  questions  must  be  answered 
before  we  meet  this  challenge.  One  con- 
cerns the  use  and  transportation  of  oil 
and  gas  from  Alaska  to  the  continental 
United  States.  I  oppose  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  Alaska  pipeline  to  be 
built  until  all  feasible  alternatives  have 
been  thoroughly  explored. 

An  all-land  Canadian  pipeline,  for  ex- 
ample, would  bring  the  oil  and  gas  to  the 
Midwest,  where  it  is  needed,  speedily  and 
without  the  environmental  damage 
which  would  inevitably  result  from  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  and  ocean  transport  of 
the  oil.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1565) 
along  with  the  distingxiished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  which 
provides  for  an  expedited  study  of  the 
Canadian  line  together  with  intensive 
negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment so  that  Congress  can  quickly  make 
a  final  decision  on  the  most  economical 
and  environmentally  soimd  way  to  bring 
these  valuable  natural  resources  to  the 
lower  48  States. 

It  appears  now  that  on  all  coimts — 
environmental  protection,  cost  to  the 
consumer,  assuring  that  the  oil  and  gas 
meets  American  needs  and  is  not  shipped 
to  Japan — the  Canadian  line  is  prefer- 
able to  the  Alaskan  line. 

Another  crucial  energy-environment 
Issue  related  to  our  energy  research  and 
development  priorities.  In  my  view  It  is 
inappropriate  imd  unwise  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  rely  as  heavily  as  it  does 
on  the  potential  of  nuclear  power  as  an 
energy  source.  There  are  Important  un- 
answered questions  about  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  nuclear  plants;  and  they 
have  an  unfortunate  record  of  costing  far 
more,  and  coming  on  line  far  later,  than 
promised.  More  research — and  this 
means  more  research  dollars — must  be 
put  into  making  our  enormous  supply  of 
coal  usable  without  environmental 
damage. 

We  need  additional  research  into  mak- 
ing coal  gasification  or  llquificatlon  eco- 
nomically feasible,  and  more  research 
into  economic  ways  of  removing  sulfur 
from  coal  in  the  stack.  What  we  do  not 
need   Is  what  the   President  has   pro- 
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posed — lowering  our  air  pollution  stand- 
ards to  permit  the  burning  of  high  sulfur 
coal.  The  technology  exists  to  use  our 
vast  coal  supplies  without  environmen- 
tal damage;  we  need  to  develop  it  to  the 
point  of  economic  viability. 

LAND    USE    PLANNING    AND    STRIP    MINING 

Two  bills  Congress  considered  last  year 
will  be  before  us  again,  both  of  which 
relate  to  man's  use  of  the  land — a  bill  to 
assist  the  States  in  developing  land  use 
plans,  and  a  bUl  to  regulate  strip  mining. 
Both  bills  are  vitally  important. 

Land  use  planning  will  take  us  away 
from  the  era  of  crisis-by-crisis  decision- 
mailing  to  a  time  of  thoughtful,  plaimed. 
environmentally  sound  decisions  about 
the  use,  or  nonuse,  of  important  land 
areas.  It  will  prevent  the  thoughtless 
waste  of  our  countryside,  and  the  need- 
less destruction  of  farm  and  forest;  at  the 
same  time  it  should  permit  the  comple- 
tion of  desirable  public  and  private  proj- 
ects which  are  in  the  public  interest.  Last 
year  I  voted  for  the  Land  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act,  and  I  will  sup- 
port similar  legislation  again  this  year. 
I  hope  that  some  of  my  concerns  about 
last  year's  bill — concerns  relating  to  the 
agency  which  is  charged  with  its  admin- 
istration at  the  Federal  level,  the  sanc- 
tions to  be  imposed  on  a  State  for  its  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  act.  and  the  sub- 
stantive standards  which  will  apply  to 
State  land  use  plans,  for  instance — will 
be  worked  out  by  the  time  the  bill  reaches 
the  floor.  I  also  hope  that  an  amendment 
I  successfully  offered  to  th?  bill  last  year 
increasing  the  opportunities  for  public 
participation  will  be  included  when  the 
bill  Is  before  us  again. 

Strip  mining  is  a  major  environmental 
problem,  not  only  because  of  what  it  does 
to  the  land  which  is  mined,  but  also  be- 
cause of  what  it  does  to  the  surrounding 
land  and  water.  In  Indiana,  well  over 
100,000  acres  have  been  disturbed  by  strip 
mining,  and  over  3.000  additional  acres  a 
year  are  disturbed.  Indiana  first  required 
reclamation  in  1941,  and  again  in  1967 
passed  legislation  to  require  reclamation. 

But  now  strong  Federal  legislation  is 
needed — needed  to  assure  that  our  valu- 
able land  is  not  stripped  away,  and 
needed  to  assure  that  States  which  are 
trying  to  do  an  adequate  job  do  not  suffer 
an  economic  disadvantage.  The  mini- 
mum we  can  accept  is  a  strip  mining  bill 
which  requires — and  sets  up  a  meaning- 
ful mechanism  to  assure — that  land 
which  is  to  be  mined  can  and  will  be  re- 
claimed. We  cannot  tolerate  and  we  do 
not  have  to  tolerate,  the  march  of  land- 
eating  machines  across  the  Nation,  leav- 
ing only  destruction  in  their  wake. 

SOLID    WASTE    DISPOSAL 

Another  important  envirormiental  is- 
sue which  should  come  before  the  Con- 
gress concerns  solid  waste  disposal. 
Along  with  air  pollution,  this  is  perhaps 
our  most  serious  urban  environmental 
problem.  The  outlines  of  the  debates  on 
this  issue  are  already  clear:  there  will 
be  those  who  believe  dealing  with  solid 
waste  pollution,  and  there  will  be 
others — and  I  count  myself  as  one — who 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  set  high  standards  for  communities 
to  meet,  must  engage  in  significant  re- 
search and  development  to  find  new  ways 


to  deal  with  this  old  problem,  and  must 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  for  ef- 
fective solid  waste  disposal  programs. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  con- 
cerns the  use  of  recycled  material.  At 
a  minimum  the  existing  institutional  and 
economic  baiTiers  to  the  use  of  recycled 
material  must  be  removed. 

Indeed,  we  ought  to  create  economic 
incentives  for  recycling,  incentives  which 
would  exist  if  the  full  social  cost  of  new, 
non-recyclable  products  were  charged 
the  consumer.  What  we  used  to  view  as 
waste,  we  must  now  realize  is  raw 
material. 

POISONING    AND    TR.^PPING 

Preservation  of  the  environment  also 
includes  protection  of  our  precious  and 
in  some  cases,  dwindling  species  of  wild- 
life. In  1971,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
end  the  Government's  massive  poisoning 
program  which  was  killing  thousands  of 
innocent  animals  and  may  have  been 
polluting  our  water  supplies  with  non- 
degradable  lethal  poisons.  A  year  later 
the  administration  terminated  this  $8 
million  program  by  Executive  order.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  this  year  to  give 
that  order  the  force  and  permanence  of 
law.  I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  humane  trapping  of  wild  animals. 
The  biU  specifies  that  only  humane 
traps — those  which  kill  instantly  or  cap- 
ture painlessly — can  be  used  on  public 
lands  or  to  trap  animals  whose  fur  will 
be  used  in  interstate  commerce.  Since 
there  are  many  inexpensive  traps  which 
will  meet  this  standard,  the  bill  would 
curtail  careless  trappers  but  not  inter- 
fere with  the  trapping  Industry.  Pros- 
pects for  passage  of  both  these  bills  in 
this  Congress  seem  good. 

PARKS    AND    WIUDERNESS 

One  of  my  main  areas  of  interest  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate  more  than  11  years 
ago  has  been  the  Indiana  Dimes  National 
Lakeshore.  This  unique  ecological  and 
recreational  treasure  is  located  on  Lake 
Michigan  near  several  population  centers 
in  Indiana  and  other  States.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation  was  passed  in  1966. 

Since  it  now  appears  that  an  insufla- 
cient  amount  was  authorized  to  complete 
the  Enmes  as  originally  approved,  I  In- 
troduced last  year,  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved, a  bill  authorizing  an  additional 
$4.7  million  for  its  completion.  I  have  re- 
introduced the  bill  for  consideration  this 
year.  I  have  also  introduced  the  dunes 
expansion  bill,  a  measure  designed  to  au- 
thorize additional  acreage  for  the  lake- 
shore.  But  completing  and  expanding  the 
lakeshore  is  not  enough,  for  as  fast  as  we 
act  erosion  is  eating  away  at  the  dunes. 

Fortunately,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  adopted  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  the  1973  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  provide  $3.1 
million  for  much-needed  emergency 
erosion  control  work  at  the  Dunes.  This 
bill  will  hopefully  be  passed  and  the 
money  available  very  shortly. 

The  preservation  of  parks  and  wilder- 
ness is  important  to  aU  of  us.  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  316,  the  east- 
em  wilderness  areas  bill.  This  bill  would 
designate  28  new  wilderness  areas  in  16 
States,  for  a  total  of  471,180  acres.  The 
bm  win  also  reaffirm  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress to  determine  what  areas  can  be 
designated  as  wilderness.  And  to  protect 


the  Hoosler  National  Forest  in  my  own 
State.  I  objected  to  an  inadequate  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  on  the  use 
of  off-road  vehicles  in  the  forest.  The 
proposal  was  withdrawn  for  further 
study. 

CITIZEN    ST7ITS 

Without  rigorous  enforcement  of  our 
environmental  laws  we  will  never  make 
any  progress  toward  our  goals.  It  is  Im- 
possible for  government  to  do  all  the  in- 
vestigating and  litigating  that  is  needed 
for  effective  enforcement.  For  that  rea- 
son, and  because  citizen  participation  in 
these  matters  is  desirable  in  itself,  I  am 
a  strong  supporter  of  citizen  suit  provi- 
sions in  our  environmental  protection 
laws.  Citizen  suits  have  produced  some 
of  the  most  significant  judicial  decisions 
in  this  field  and  have  kept  countless  per- 
sons and  businesses  who  might  otherwise 
risk  breaking  an  environmental  protec- 
tion law  from  doing  so. 

Citizen  suits  have  not  proved  to  be 
frivolous  or  harrassing.  as  was  feared  by 
some,  for  the  costs  of  litigation  and  the 
Carmon  of  Ethics  combine  to  keep  out 
of  court  cases  which  do  not  belong  there. 
As  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
said  in  its  1971  report: 

(Clltlzen  litigation  has  not  only  challenged 
specific  government  and  private  actions 
which  were  environmentally  undesirable.  It 
has  speeded  court  definition  of  what  Is  re- 
quired of  federal  agencies  under  environ- 
mental protection  statutes.  The  suite  have 
forced  greater  sensitivity  In  both  government 
and  Industry  to  environmental  considera- 
tions. And  they  have  educated  lawmakers  and 
the  public  to  the  need  for  new  environmental 
legislation. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Urban  areas  in  particular  have  felt  the 
environmental  impact  of  heavy  automo- 
bile traffic — the  air  pollution,  the  noise 
pollution,  and  the  dislocations  caused  by 
construction.  In  many  areas  the  solution, 
according  to  local  authoiities,  is  not  to 
build  more  roads,  but  to  provide  alter- 
nate means  of  transportation,  particu- 
larly for  commuters. 

In  all  but  a  few  of  the  very  largest 
cities,  this  means  new  or  expanded  bus 
systems.  To  help  allieviate  this  problem, 
I  support  provisions  permitting  urban 
areas  to  use  money  allocated  to  them 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  either  for 
highways  or  for  bus  systems,  as  local  au- 
thorities deem  best.  I  also  support  provi- 
sions for  an  additional  $3  billion  of  fund- 
ing for  the  Urban  Mass  Tiansit  Admin- 
istration from  the  general  revenues  for 
its  activities,  which  include  grants  for 
lx)th  bus  and  rail  transit  systems. 

In  addition,  I  support  proposals  per- 
mitting UMTA  to  provide  operating 
subsidy  assistance  to  local  conmaunities. 
These  provisions — and  others  allowing  an 
urban  area  to  decline  to  build  an  Inter- 
state segment  without  losing  the  funds 
allocated  to  it,  providing  increased  citi- 
zen participation  in  transportation  plan- 
ning, and  requiring  compliance  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation's  environ- 
mental guidelines — will  have  an  immedi- 
ate and  positive  impact  on  the  urban 
envirormient. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  able  to 
touch  only  briefly  on  a  few  of  the  major 
issues  which  will  come  before  us.  There 
will  be  many  others  we  can  be  sure — 
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Issues  relating  to  control  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, to  safe  drinking  water,  to  deep- 
water  ports,  powerplants  siting,  and  the 
supersonic  transport — SST — have  al- 
ready been  raised.  Our  work  is  cut  out 
for  us.  The  task  is  difficult,  but  if  we 
persevere,  the  rewards  for  Americans  of 
this  and  later  generations  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  compensation. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  HH.  7447,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  163,  (HJEl.  7447)  a  bill  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
pending  the  arrivaJ  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClitl- 
LAN  > ,  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations— I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  However,  before  I  do  so,  I  wish 
to  state  the  following  and  see  if  the  Chair 
would  agree. 

There  is  no  time  limitation  on  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  time  limitation  on  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  amendments  have  not  yet 
been  adopted  en  bloc,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  there  would  be  an  objection  to  the 
inclusion  of  one  or  more  of  those  com- 
mittee amendments. 

It  is  anticipated  that  at  some  point 
during  the  afternoon  a  point  of  order  will 
be  raised  against  the  so-called  Cambodia 
amendment.  That  point  of  order  can  be 
debated,  prior  to  the  raising  of  it,  without 
a  limitation  on  debate.  Am  I  correct  in 
stating  that  it  could  be  discussed  prior  to 
the  formal  raising  of  a  point  of  order 
without  any  limitation  on  debate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct,  if  a  point  of 
order  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  also  assumed  that  once  the  point  of 
order  has  been  raised,  a  Senator,  pre- 
sumably the  able  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  will  discuss  the  question 
of  germaneness.  However,  prior  to  his 
raising  that  question,  he  may  speak  at 
length  or  any  Senator  may  speak  at 
length  on  it,  presuming  it  Is  to  be  raised, 
but  prior  to  the  formal  suggestion 
thereof. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  issue  cannot  be  raised  until  the 
point  of  order  has  been  made. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
cannot  a  Senator,  If  he  wishes  at  this 
time  to  take  the  floor,  indicate  that  at 
some  point  during  the  afternoon  it  will 
be  his  Intention  to  raise  the  question  of 
germaneness  prior  to  the  ruling  on  the 
point  of  order  with  respect  to  the  Cam- 
bodia amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Once  he  does 
that,  could  he  not  then  debate  that  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  at  length  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  question  of  germane- 
ness had  yet  formallv  been  raised? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Once  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness,  however,  has  been 
formally  raised,  I  understand  that  there 
Is  no  debate  thereon? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
the  leadership  wishes  to  Inform  Sena- 
tors that  it  is  hoped,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  there  will  be  a  vote 
this  afternoon  on  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness. It  is  hoped,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  a  time  limitation 
agreement  can  be  arrived  at  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  and  other  Senators  at  the 
appropriate  time,  to  allow  time  for  dis- 
cussion of  a  point  of  order  on  the  Cam- 
bodia amendment  and  also  to  allow  time 
for  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness in  regard  thereto. 

Otherwise,  both  questions  may  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  prior  to  the  formal  rais- 
ing of  them.  Senators  are  hereby  alerted 
that  it  Is  hoped  that  those  questions 
and  votes  on  them  will  be  reached  this 
afternoon  and  we  hopefully  anticipate  a 
vote  on  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
also  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1973  (H.R.  7447) .  which  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  May  18,  1973.  provides 
funds  for  general  program  supplemental 
appropriations,  for  Federal  pay  in- 
creases and  their  related  costs,  and  in- 
cludes a  title  relating  to  the  expenditure 
of  funds  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  grand  total  of  new  budget  au- 
thority recommended  bv  the  committee 
in  the  bill  Is  $3,201,939,279.  This  Is  an 
increase  over  the  amount  recommended 
In  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  $346,397,070.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  reduction  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates of  $105,166,225.  Subsequent  to 
House  action  on  the  measure,  supple- 
mental budget  estimates  in  the  amount 
of  3114.207.970  were  submitted  to  the 
Senate  in  Senate  Documents  93-14,  93- 
15,  and  93-18. 

There  are  three  titles  in  the  bill:  Title 


I,  providing  general  supplemental;  title 
n,  providing  increased  pay  and  related 
costs;  and  title  HI — general  provisions — 
relates  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  appropriations  rec- 
ommended in  title  I  comprise  13  sepa- 
rate chapters  which  were  individually 
considered  by  the  respective  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittees.  With  respect  to 
title  n,  a  total  of  $899,672,000  Is  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  to  finance  In- 
creased pay  and  related  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  highlight  some 
of  the  significant  amendments  which 
have  been  proposed  to  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  committee.  Complete  details  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  amendments  are 
found  in  the  report,  which  is  on  the  desk 
of  each  Member. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  use  of  any  of  the  funds 
in  this  act  to  support  combat  activities 
In,  over,  or  from  off  the  shores  cf  Cam- 
bodia by  U.S.  forces.  The  committee  has 
amended  the  House  provision  to  include 
Laos  In  this  prohibition. 

A  proviso  has  also  been  Included  stipu- 
lating that  none  of  the  fimds  which  may 
be  transferred  shall  be  available  to  sup- 
port directly  or  indirectly  combat  activi- 
ties in,  over,  or  from  off  the  shore.s  of 
Cambodia  or  in  or  over  Laos  by  U.S. 
forces. 

I  believe  it  Important  to  note  that, 
after  full  consideration,  the  committee 
voted  24  to  0  to  support  these  provisions. 
Since  these  two  provisions  relate  only  to 
funds  provided  In  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill,  the  committee 
considered  another  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  to  forbid  the  use, 
not  only  of  funds  contained  in  this  bill, 
but  any  funds  heretofore  appropriated 
under  any  other  act  from  being  used  to 
support  directly  or  indirectly  combat  ac- 
tivities in,  over,  or  from  off  the  shore";  of 
Cambodia  or  in  or  over  Laos  by  U.S. 
forces.  This  latter  amendment  was  also 
agreed  to  in  committee  on  a  rollcall  vote 
of  24  to  0.  It  is  contained  in  section  305 
and  can  be  found  on  page  58  of  the  bill. 

On  this  subject  of  Southeast  Asia,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  included  in  this  bill,  under  section 
304,  a  prohibition  on  any  funds  appropri- 
ated in  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  1973  from  being  ex- 
pended to  aid  or  assist  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam— North  Vietnam.  By  a  unanimous 
rollcall  vote  of  25  to  0,  the  committee 
voted  to  sustain  this  prohibitorj'  lan- 
guage of  the  House. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
contains  no  fimds  to  aid  or  assist  in  the 
reconstruction  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  administration  had  requested  an 
increase  of  $500  million  in  transfer  au- 
thority from  $750  million  to  $1,250  mil- 
lion under  section  735  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  of  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Since  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  has  in- 
cluded a  general  provision  authorizing 
general  transfer  authority  with  the  in- 
tent of: 

First.  Consolidating  into  a  single  au- 
thority a  number  of  previously  existing 
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authorities,  such  as  the  emergency  fund     $110    million — and    higher    subsistence     posed  to  be  reprogramed  for  Indian  health 

transfer  authority.  costs — $60  million.                                              manpower  training.  Departmental  witnesses 

Second.  Meeting  emergency  needs  aris-  Second.      The      committee      adopted     testified  that  of  the  total  withheld  $2,000,000 

ing  during  a  nscal  year  that  the  Depart-  language    prohibiting    the    transfer    of     *=*°'^°*  ^  utilized  m  the  balance  of  the  year 

ment  can  accommodate  within  currently  funds  under  section  735  authoritv  for     *"*^  ^'",  '*PSf,The  committee  approves  re- 

availablp  annrnnriitinnq    Thi^  nrprliiHps  thi    .„^^c!:    ^*^^"""    '"    aumoriiy   lOr     programing  81.500,000  a*  proposed  from  the 

fi!         ^  .^^  ^    .            ,            .^,               ^  ^^^   purpose   of   SUpportmg   combat   ac-      funds  that  wovUd  otherwise  lao^  and  direct* 

the  need  to  request  supplemental  appro-  tivities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  by  U.S.     that  the  bala^  ^  obTlgatS  to  the  maS 

pnations  for  such  purposes.  forces.                                                                 mum  extent  possible.        »  ««  w  ine  man 

Thu-d.  Giving  a  measure  of  flexibility  Another   major   amendment   adopted        Mr   MrrTTrrTAiM   m.   ^^  ^A     .   .u 

to  the  managers  of  the  defense  budget.  by  the  committee  was  offered  by  Sen-     .r.^Ll^^  If^^'  ^J-  President,  the 

Amounts    authorized    and    approved  ator  Robert  C    Byrd  of  West  Virslnia     '^^^^^.'^^e  has  reviewed  these  proposed 

each:  ear  are:  and  appropriates  $25  million  to  Imple-     fnl^^f^r/  ^""^  declines  to  recommend 

Fiscal   year    1971,    section   836:    Au-  ment  Public  Law  92-541.  the  Vetwam'     the  withdrawal  of  these  funds 

thonzed,  $600,000,000;  approved,  $279,-  Administration  Manpower  TraininR  Act        Mr.    President     that    completes    my 

512.000.  of  1972                 ividiipower  irainmg  Aci     presentation  of  the  significant  items  in 

Fiscal   year   1973.   section    736:    Au-  This  statute  authori7Ps  thP  P<;tj»hn«!h      this  bUl.  The  Senate  committee  report, 

thorized.  $750,000,000;  approved.  $693.-  ment  of  up  t^  6^8^  Sc^  sclSS^^     ^'^*=^  ^  °^  *^«  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  Member. 

662.000.  SSunctioS  with  oLXe  V7V  hc^nitJS     ^°^^  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^"^  '^^^^^^  ^°  ^^  "em 

FL^cal    year    1973.    section    735:    Au-  and  Sffi?S  and  coSftion  grS  t^     in  the  various  chapters  and  I  will  be  glad 

thorized.  $750,000,000;  approved.  $537.-  existing  medical  and  alSdZlth^^^      to  answer  questions  which  any  Member 

284.000.'  ing  institutions                                                  may  nave. 

According  to  the  Department  of  De-  Public    Law    92-'i4i     anthnH^on    <i'i        Mr.  President,  I  make  the  usual  request 

fense.    the    $500    million    increase    was  million  >or  the  balance  of  Si  yea?     '"^   connection  with    these   bills.   I   ask 

based  on  the  need  to  cover  existing  crit-  1973  and  $75  nSllion  for  eachSl  ylS     unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 

leal  shortages  of  miUtary  personnel  and  thereafter  for  ihe  next  6  years                       ^T^^l!^,  ^  ^^'^^^  *°  ^"  ^^°^  ^"^ 

operation   and   maintenance  funds  for  Finally  the  President's  revised  biiriept     i'^^L    ®  °'"  ^  amended  be  considered 

baseline  forces  worldv^lde.  According  to  estlmS  contSied  p?oDoIed  retSl^^     for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as  original 

then  Secretary  Richardson-  S  SrtSi  appropSt^oS^nacted  M  flf     ^''*'  P^^^^^d  ^^at  no  point  of  order  shall 

If  the  transfer  authority  Is  not  provided.  cL  War  mfSe  prS^oseS  r^scSl^     ^  considered  to  have  been  waived  by 

It  will  be  necessary  to  curtail  drastically  the  total  $382  888  000  anrt  «rp  fah.^fff!^^     ^^^^^  °^  agreement  to  this  order, 

operations  of   our   force^those   In   Europe,  Si7e  3  of  the  ^eSat.^  rPnnH    '^^"^^^^  °"          The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific,  and  the  P^SeAOlinesaenateTepon.                              objection? 

According  ,0  testtaony  received,  the  i^-^^^^t^-P""  to  which  ihese  fle-     Si  ^dSi,!sh"d''StoTrm' wS 

Shortage  of  operating  funds  arises  from  There  being  no  nhiivHnn    tho  ^,^^n^a.     ^onsin  here? 

three  causes,  primarily:  wni  orH.~H  .^  h         ^f  ^  ,  \r^^,^**^^®        Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President.    I 

One.     Currency    reevaluation-about  ^^oUows               "^                   '  '''^'°'°'     ^"^^^l^  ^^^  unanimous-consent  request 

$110  million.  "                                                               for  the  moment,  while  waiting  for  the 

Two.  Higher  subsistence  costs,  in  turn  ™°''°^°  rescission  of  approprutions         Senator  to  come  to  the  floor, 

resulting    from    an    increase    in    food  p„I?»^,n^H^nro^°.'=!H'"*'^^'*,*'"'^^f  estimates         I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

prlces-about  $60  milUon.  proprtatioi^Tn^te^^^^^^^                                   from  North  Dakota,  the  ranking  minority 

Three.  A  higher  than  programed  rate  committef  h«  re^ew  p^?o^d  rescLIS!     "^^mber  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 

of  activity  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  of  $342,888,000  and  declines  to  recommend     ^^'  ^°   ^"**   ^®   ^an   proceed   with   his 

second  half  of  fiscal  year  1973 — about  ti^e  withdrawal  of  the  following  approprla-     statement. 

$175   million,  most  of  which  has  been  *'o"s:                                                                       Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

obligated  to  date.  Department  of  Health.  Educa-                        Senator  yield? 

The  remaining  amount  of  $155  million  tion.  ai.d  Weiiare :                                        Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield, 

was  requested —  Food  and  Drug  Administration:                                             privilege  of  the  floor 

...  to  allow  some  flexlbUlty  In  a  highly  ^^-  ^"^8.  and  product                                      Mr.   HRUSKA.   Mr.   President    I   ask 

dynamic  situation.  Health  l^r^ices  ani-M^ntar  '''■  '"•  "^     ^.%"^°^  T''""'  '""^^  ^  '"^"^'^'^  °^  "^^ 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  Health  Administration:                                     ,°;   *""   Lazarus,   be   permitted   the 

recommended  a  $430  million  increase  in  Indian  health  services...      4.708  000     Privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 

transfer  authority.  But.  the  House  de-  Office  of  Education:                              '           and  the  vote  on  this  bill, 

leted  the  entire  amount  Indian   education 18.000,000         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

Secretary    Richardson   appealed   this  Higher  education 44.300,000     objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

action  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  EStiona?7ene'w;r""    ^1111'^        Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  second 

Defense   Appropriations   and   requested  DepartSenTof  [^Ur"-    ''•«'°-°«>    ^VfPj^'JJ^"^*^   appropriation   bill    (H.R. 

an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  mat-  Manpower       Administration-                         I,  om  non  onn  Hlf   ?f"*^   ^^^   ^°^^ 

ter.  The  subcommittee  accordingly  re-  Manpower    Training    serv-                        s^.-JOi, 939.279.  The  bill  as  recommended 

celved    testimony    from    the   Secretary.  ices    283.881. 000     ^  $105,166,255  under  the  budget  estl- 

and  other  DOD  officials,  and  Secretary *"*^  *"<^  $346,397,070  over  the  House 

of  State  Rogers,  as  well.  '^°^^^   382. 888. 000    bill.  This  bill  as  recommended  to  the 

The  subcommittee,  after  due  dellbera-  The  Committee  is  aware  that,  while  a^ait-     ^"^^f    'o^^^    involves    most    Federal 

tion.   then  recommended,  and   the  full  '"8  Congressional   action  on  the  proposed     ^^^les.     including     the     District     of 

committee  approved,  increasing  the  au-  ''^scission,  the  funds  in  question  have  not     Columbia.  It  is  probably  the  last  sizable 

thority  by  $170  million  with  two  major  ^^^  released.  The  Committee  expects  that     supplemental  appropriation  bUl  for  fiscal 

provisos-  "lew  funds  wUl  be  released  and  obligated  be-      year  1973. 

First.  That  the  additional  transfer  au-  '°with'r^sD?ct°to  ?h/n^i!!f '      .    .      ,        .  T?®  subcommittees  received  extensive 

thority  is  to  be  used  worldwide  only  in  the^'Sp'^S.^  o?'i^br\il%'o^tS     'ZT'^Z.^Jl  ^h,  "f^  *".  l^'  ''"J  ^""^ 

those  military  personnel  and  operation  stronglf  recommends  aga^'i  the  meT?in^     STtte^Tvil  mSl'nn^^ 

rred"^  ira^r  r^Ss^TexT^nSit^;  ^  ---^  ^^^^^  ^^^  X    -tJll  SuT^TSf  a^thfiaS 

due  to  the  de'^ultgn  0°/  theToUr.!  fn^^J^l^TnTiS/^S^s^?- ^^V^^    ^^^  °'  "°''^  recommended  In  the 

1  »      «•  »*      nc     ^  *'^**    distmct    purposes,    and    that    funds         There  are  many  items  that  are  In  the 

AS  or  May  25,  1973.  DoD  has  submitted  should  not  be  commingled.                                   so-called   uncontrollable   area    In   fact 

a  total  of  $733,215,000  In  FTi'  1973  reprogram-  The  Indian  Health  Service  has  withheld     more  than  $2  billion  of  the  $3  billion  plus' 

mlng  proposals  under  Section  735.  The  Con-  a  total  of  $6,208,000,  consisting  of  $4,708,000     doUars   recommended   is  in   the  micon- 

gress  has  approved  a  total  of  $537,284,000.  proposed  for  rescission  and  $1,500,000  pro-      troUable  area.  To  namfa  few-$H  mS- 
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lion  for  grants  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance— S899  million  for  pay  costs — $190 
million  for  payments  to  the  Civil  Service 
retirement  fund — $370  million  for  flood 
and  disaster  relief  program. 

As  is  getting  to  be  the  custom  with 
these  supplemental  bills,  the  largest 
amoimt  in  the  bill  is  for  the  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  area. 
More  than  half  of  the  new  budget  au- 
thority recommended  in  title  I  of  the  bill 
goes  to  this  area.  The  House  approved 
slightly  more  than  $1  billion  for  this  area 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
recommending  an  additional  $181,- 
940.000. 

In  recommending  this  increase  in  the 
human  resources  section  of  the  budget, 
which  has  over  the  last  4  years  reversed 
its  proportion  of  Federal  spending  with 
Defense  and  now  accounts  for  almost  50 
percent  of  the  Federal  Government's 
outlays,  the  committee  has  appropriated 
funds  to  accelerate  the  campaign  to 
find  a  cure  for  cancer,  and  expand  the 
work  of  the  National  Eye  Institute.  The 
committee  has  doubled  the  amount  the 
House  provided  for  the  new  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly  that  will  provide 
low-cost,  nutritional  meals  to  250,000 
older  Americans.  Similarily  the  commit- 
tee has  included  language  so  that  funds 
appropriated  in  the  first  supplemental 
for  ACTION'S  older  Americsms  pro- 
grams can  now  be  implemented. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
we  provided  for  the  student  assistance 
Items  in  the  urgent  supplemental.  There 
were  also  other  supplemental  budget  esti- 
mates for  higher  education  amounting  to 
$247,510,000  for  nine  other  higher  educa- 
tion programs.  The  House  allowed  the 
full  budget  estimate  for  all  but  two  of 
these  programs — special  services  for 
disadvantaged  students  in  colleges,  and 
strengthening  the  developing  institu- 
tions. The  committee  has  restored  these 
two  programs  to  the  full  level  requested 
and  also  added  $3  million  to  restore  the 
graduate  fellowships  in  language  train- 
ing and  area  studies  programs  authorized 
by  title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Senators  will  also  recall  that  in  the 
urgent  supplemental  we  provided  for  the 
release  of  $86  million  appropriated  under 
the  continuing  resolution  to  restore  the 
level  of  impact  area  aid  for  the  category 
"A"  children  to  last  year's  level.  Similar 
action  was  taken  on  behalf  of  the  "B" 
category  children  when  this  was  on  the 
House  floor.  Following  the  action  by  the 
House,  to  which  the  committee  concurs, 
it  raises  the  entitlement  of  the  "B"  class 
student  from  the  54  percent  annoimced 
by  HEW  on  April  13  to  68  percent,  and 
would  require  the  release  of  $59  million 
in  funds  already  appropriated  for  this 
purpose. 

I  £un  pleased  to  uote  that  we  have  voted 
In  committee  to  include  $25  million  to 
start  the  financing  of  a  bill  Congress 
passed  last  October  to  provide  support 
both  for  new  State-supported  medical 
schools  and  existing  medical  schools 
when  they  are  connected  to  a  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  facility.  The 
$25,000,000  In  this  appropriation  is  just 
a  beginning.  The  authorizing  legislation 


provides  for  $75  million  per  year  for  the 
6  years  starting  with  fiscal  year  1974. 
There  is  still  a  shortage  of  doctors  in  this 
country  and  we  feel  this  shortage  strong- 
ly in  North  Dakota,  where  we  have  just 
upgraded  our  medical  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  to  a  4-year 
course.  This  medical  center  operates  in 
Fargo,  and  I  know  that  they  can  use  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  restoration  of  $170  million  of 
the  $500  million  transfer  authority  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  De- 
fense in  the  supplemental  bill. 

The  House  denied  additional  transfer 
authority  for  Defense  by  floor  action 
and  adopted  an  amendment  that  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  funds  in  this  act  to  sup- 
port combat  activity  in  Cambodia.  The 
committee  concurred  in  the  House  action 
and  included  Laos  in  the  same  prohibi- 
tion. In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mends similar  language  concerning  the 
increase  of  transfer  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  opposed  to  our 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war  and 
spoke  out  against  our  involvement  in 
any  war  in  Southeast  Asia  as  far  back  as 
1954. 1  continue  that  opposition. 

Once  we  became  so  deeply  involved,  I 
supported  the  necessary  funds  to  bring 
this  war  to  an  honorable  and  quickest 
possible  conclusion.  Under  the  policies 
that  were  pursued,  the  war  lasted  much 
longer  than  I  believed  was  necessary. 

Now  we  are  entering  a  new  period  in 
our  relationships  with  Southeast  Asia. 
We  have  disengaged  our  troops  and 
brought  them  home  and  the  Communists 
have  released  our  POW's.  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  an  honorable  and  nego- 
tiated manner.  We  hoped  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  have  observed  the  arti- 
cles of  the  agreement  concerning  Cam- 
bodia as  they  did  with  our  POW's.  Maybe 
this  was  too  much  to  wish.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  in 
an  effort  to  force  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  comply  with  the  agreement.  In  so 
doing,  we  are  running  the  risk  that  some 
of  our  aircrews  will  be  shot  down  and  be- 
come POW's.  There  are  those  individuals 
who  argue  that  should  this  happen,  the 
United  States  will  be  back  in  the  position 
it  foimd  itself  in  prior  to  the  January  27 
agreement.  I  would  have  difficulty  oppos- 
ing such  an  agreement.  I  am  opposed  to 
any  further  Involvement  in  this  war  in 
Cambodia,  Laos,  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  the  $170  million  increase 
in  transfer  authority  is  approximately 
one-third  of  the  amoimt  requested  by  the 
administration.  The  committee  has  been 
advised  that  this  amount  is  needed  in 
military  p>ersonnel  and  operation  and 
maintenance  accounts  to  pay  for  the  cost 
incurred  by  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
and  the  increased  food  costs.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  prohibitive  language  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill  along  with  simi- 
lar language  the  committee  recommend- 
ed to  include  transfer  authority  and 
funds  appropriated  by  any  other  act  es- 
tablishes Congress  position  on  the  bomb- 
ing and  will  permit  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  pay  the  Increased  costs  world- 
wide for  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and 
Increased  food  costs. 


I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this 
bill  substantially  as  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  Senators  who  desired  to  be 
present  are  now  in  the  Chamber.  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  £md  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
regarded,  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
as  original  text,  provided  that  no  point 
of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  object  to 
making  the  Senate  amendments  original 
text  except  for  a  limited  number  of 
amendments  that  I  have  listed.  I  shall 
send  the  list  to  the  desk  shortly. 

The  purpose  of  my  objections  is  very 
simple.  By  objecting  to  making  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  original  text,  except  for 
the  one's  I  have  denoted,  I  am  objecting 
to  those  items  in  the  Senate  bill  which 
increase  fimds  over  the  House  bill. 

That  is  the  general  effect  of  my  ob- 
jection and  I  believe  I  have  carried  It 
out  by  objecting  to  making  the  Senate 
amendments  original  text  except  for  the 
items  I  have  spelled  out. 

WHY  avoid  increases? 

The  bill  deals  with  the  fiscal  year  1973 
spending.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important. 

The  time  to  cut  spending  is  now.  A 
supplementary  appropriation  bill  has  as 
its  purpose  to  appropriate  funds  to  be 
spent  now.  Therefore,  if  Congress  really 
wishes  to  cut  spending  this  year,  this  is 
the  place  to  cut  back. 

We  talk  about  holding  down  spending 
as  a  way  of  counteracting  inflation.  The 
difficulty  is  that  when  we  cut  appro- 
priation measures  we  are  speaking  of 
something  that  may  occur  in  the  future. 
But  in  this  bill  we  are  talking  about 
spending  that  will  take  place  in  the  next 
very  few  weeks.  We  know  that  the  next 
very  few  weeks  is  the  time  to  stem  eco- 
nomic flscal  pressures  in  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

In  flscal  year  1972,  the  Government 
spent  $232  billion.  In  flscal  year  1973, 
which  we  are  still  in,  spending  will  be 
$250  billion.  That  is  an  increase  of  $18 
billion  or  7.7  percent,  one  of  the  biggest 
Increases  we  have  ever  had. 

Yet  this  big  increase  is  coming  at  the 
peak  of  the  Inflation. 

It  is  common  economic  sense  that  in 
times  of  inflation  wie  should  cut  spending. 
If  this  were  a  period  of  recession  or 
depression,  such  a  large  increase  in 
spending  would  be  in  order. 

But  how  do  we  justify  a  7.7  percent 
increase  in  spending  at  the  height  of  an 
inflation. 

This  bill  affects  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget.  We  have  another  month  before 
the  year  ends.  This  is  the  last  chsmce 
Congress  will  have  to  afifect  this  fiscal 
year's  spending  this  year. 

Now — on  the  flscal  year  1973  budget — 
not  next  year,  is  the  time  to  fight  infla- 
tion. If  we  in  Congress  are  to  have  any 
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crucial  effect  on  the  inflation  problem 
we  must  act  on  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  and  not  wait  until  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  figures  are  before  us,  some 
of  them  months  from  now. 

As  we  all  know,  Congress  appropriates 
"new  obligational  authority."  We  do  not 
appropriate  "outlays."  Thus  if  we  wait 
imtil  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  before 
acting,  we  will  act  on  many  items  of 
spending  which  will  not  become  outlays 
until  1975  or  1976  or  later. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
rampaging  inflation,  we  must  act  now. 

RAMPAGING    INFLATION 

And  inflation  is  rampaging.  It  is  out 
of  hand.  The  figures  which  were  released 
only  last  Tuesday  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  showed  that  consumer  prices  rose 
in  the  last  3  months  at  an  annual  rate 
exceeding  9  percent.  Not  since  1951  have 
we  had  a  3-month  period  to  rival  the 
last  3  months.  That  is  the  consumer 
price  index. 

But  the  wholesale  price  indek — an  In- 
dex which  over  the  years  has  aldom  in- 
creased at  more  than  1  or  2  percent  per 
year — has  gone  through  the  roof. 

The  April  wholesale  price  index  rose  at 
an  annual  rate  of  12  percent. 

In  March  it  went  up  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  26.4  percent. 

In  the  past,  much  of  this  has  been 
due  to  food  price  increases.  This  con- 
tinues, but  now  we  also  have  a  huge 
Increase  in  industrial  prices. 

In  the  past  3  months,  crude  material 
prices  went  up  by  an  annual  rate  of 
18.8  percent. 

Textile  products  and  apparel  rose  by 
16.4  percent  on  an  annual  basis. 

Metals  and  metal  products  jumped  15.5 
percent  in  the  last  3  months  on  an 
annual  basis. 

ACTION    NEEDED 

A  great  many  things  need  to  be  done. 

First,  the  President  needs  to  completely 
overhaul  the  policies  of  phsise  m.  They 
have  been  a  bust. 

Second,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
must  act,  and  it  has  acted  in  many  re- 
spects, to  help  control  matters  through 
its  control  over  monetary  policy. 

Third,  the  President  must  cut 
spending. 

But  fourth  and  finally,  Congress  must 
cut  spending. 

Under  the  Constitution,  we  have 
power  over  the  purse  strings.  That  Is  one 
of  our  few  imique  prerogatives.  We  can- 
not escape  responsibility  for  that.  We 
should  not  escape  it.  But  we  should  act 
and  act  now  to  cut  fiscal  year  1973 
spending.  And  today  is  the  time  and  this 
bill  is  the  place. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment — or  tn 
sticking  with  the  House  figures — is  to 
cut  $346  million  or  a  third  of  a  billion 
from  this  appropriation  bill.  That  would 
Indeed  be  a  good  day's  work. 

8UPPLE14ENTA1.   BILLS 

Under  our  procedures,  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  is  supposed  to  be  an 
"emergency"  bill  to  handle  emergency 
items.  But  we  all  know  that  is  not  the 
case.  We  do  not  stick  to  otir  own  pro- 
cedures. 

We  cut  the  President's  requests  In  the 
regular  bills,  and  then  fund  many  of 


them  in   the  supplemental   appropria- 
tions. This  Is  one  way  we  spin  our  wheels. 

In  the  past  I  know  of  individual  agen- 
cies which  accepted  cuts  in  their  regular 
bills,  in  order  to  make  their  budgets  look 
good  while  attention  was  focused  on 
them.  But  later  the  funds  would  be  made 
up  in  the  supplemental  or  emergency 
bills  while  no  one  was  watching. 

No  one  can  claim  that  this  bill  con- 
tains only  emergency  Items. 

Even  a  casual  reading  of  it  shows  that 
it  contains  millions  of  dollars  for  ques- 
tionable or  frivilous  items,  from  street 
surfacing  in  Kansas  to  an  increase  in 
impacted  aid  funds  for  some  of  the 
wealthiest  school  districts  in  the  United 
States. 

Consider  some  others.  The  Senate 
committee  has  given  $2.8  million  for  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission which  was  not  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Senate  committee  has  allowed 
$350,000  for  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation  not  in  the 
House  bill.  And  as  I  gather  from  the  text 
of  the  committee  report,  both  of  these 
items  were  approved  without  statutory 
authorization — page  41   of  report. 

For  the  Senate  itself  we  are  providing 
$289,000  for  the  Office  of  Technological 
Assessment,  an  additional  S1.7  million 
for  the  protection  of  the  Capitol.  $17.4 
million  for  enlargement  of  the  Capitol 
Powerplant,  and  $50,000  for  parking  for 
congressional  employees,  as  well  as  ad- 
ded funds  for  the  Botanic  Gardens  and 
increased  pay  costs. 

REDUCE,    POSTPONE,    OR    CUT 

Cannot  a  number,  if  not  all,  of  these 
items  be  postponed  or  delayed?  Are  they 
really  necessary? 

There  are  other  funds  too,  including 
funds  for  public  works,  new  buildings 
abroad,  funds  for  international  exposi- 
tions, money  for  the  Fisherman's  Protec- 
tive Funds,  special  international  exhibi- 
tions by  the  USIA  in  addition  to  the 
Commerce  Department  expositions,  and 
many,  many  others. 

Now  a  great  many  of  these  items  would 
be  justified  in  normal  times,  or  perhaps 
later.  But  in  the  present  ch-cumstances 
of  rimaway  inflation,  these  are  not  nor- 
mal times. 

Viewed  in  that  light,  a  large  number  of 
items  should  not  be  funded  at  all. 

In  addition,  many,  many  items  could 
be  postponed  or  further  reduced. 

I  am  not  asking  for  a  radical  solution 

My  objections  go  to  only  about  $346 
million  of  this  $3.3  billion  request  by  the 
President,  or  10  percent.  It  is  a  modest 
proposal. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  this 
country's  great  financial  difficulties  a 
cut  or  postponement  of  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  these  funds  is  entirely  in  order 
now. 

When  a  family  or  a  business  is  In  fi- 
nancial trouble,  it  does  just  that.  It  goes 
through  Its  expenses  and  its  needs,  and 
it  ranks  them  and  gives  them  priority. 

The  United  States  is  now  In  great  fi- 
nancial trouble.  Every  knowledgable 
economist  would  admit  that  cutting  Fed- 
eral spending  now  is  a  major  anti-infla- 
tionary weapon. 

We  should  rank  our  needs.  We  should 
give  them  priorities.  And  we  should  re- 


duce, postpone,  or  cut  out  entirely  those 
whose  priority  is  low  on  the  fiscal  totem 
pole. 

PURPOSE    TO    FOCUS    ATTENTION    ON    INCREASES 

Mr.  President,  I  have  entered  my  ob- 
jection to  those  detailed  amendments  in 
the  Senate  committee  bill  which  in- 
crease the  funds  over  the  House 
amounts. 

If  we  were  to  take  these  up  and  vote 
on  them  one  by  one,  it  would  take  hours 
of  the  Senate's  time.  In  addition,  I 
am  aware  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
would  be  to  pa.ss  them  and  to  support  the 
committee.  I  therefore  intend  to  \i1th- 
draw  my  objections  when  I  finish  this 
speech. 

But  I  did  want  to  take  this  occasion 
to  indicate  how  important  it  is  for  us  to 
act  now. 

This  bill  includes  $3.2  billion  in  new 
spending  to  be  spent  now.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  a  supplementarj'  appropria- 
tion. It  is  for  fimds  needed  now. 

Yet  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  financial 
crisis  and  a  runaway  inflation.  Now  is 
the  time  to  cut  spending,  not  to  increase 
it. 

One  of  the  major  ways  to  help  stop 
inflation  is  to  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing. And  since  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
President,  has  a  duty  and  responsibility 
in  that  area,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
we  should  cut  spending  now. 

I  have  made  my  point.  I  have  never 
believed  in  attempting  to  perform  a  use- 
less act.  I  do  not  intend,  therefore,  to 
make  the  Senate  take  up  and  vote  on, 
one  by  one,  50  or  60,  or  70  individual 
items,  many  of  which  have  merit  or  sub- 
stance in  themselves  but  should  be  op- 
posed because  this  is  not  the  time  to 
increase  Federal  spending. 

Because  of  that  fact  and  because  I 
have  made  my  point.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection to  the  additional  amendments 
and  no  longer  oppose  them  being  made 
original  text  for  the  purposes  of  this 
debate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  lnquir>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  unanimous-consent  request  were 
withdrawn,  would  we  then  read  the  bill 
and  have  each  amendment  considered  at 
the  time  it  is  reached  upon  reading  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  each 
committee  amendment  would  be  reported 
separately. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  like  to  as- 
certain if  there  is  any  other  objection.  If 
it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  to  spend  all 
this  time.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  so. 
This  is  the  usual  procedure.  That  Is  why 
I  offered  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
I  shall  let  the  request  stand  to  see  if 
there  is  further  objection. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
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ing  the  right  to  object,  I  address  myself 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  he  con- 
sider, in  the  interest  of  orderly  proce- 
dure, the  exemption  from  that  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  three  amend- 
ments that  I  shall  describe : 

( 1 )  On  page  6,  line  20,  the  amendment 
inserts  the  words  "or  in  or  over  Laos."; 

(2)  On  page  6,  starting  at  line  22 
and  extending  through  line  6  of  page  7; 

Third.  On  page  58,  lines  10  through  14. 

There  will  be  considerable  discussion 
on  these  three  amendments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  allow  for 
these  exceptions  to  the  imanimous  con- 
sent request,  we  would  expedite  mat- 
ters a  great  deal. 

I  might  also  say  that  there  are  Indi- 
vidual views  on  file  by  several  Members 
of  the  Senate  pertaining  to  the  amend- 
ments Involving  the  International  Radio 
Broadcasting  appropriation  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  ap- 
propriation. On  these  two  amendments, 
we  do  not  ask  for  an  exception. 

I  should  like  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  before  making  this  statement  I  con- 
sulted those  who  joined  with  me  in  those 
individual  views,  and  that  my  recom- 
mended course  of  action  meets  with  their 
approval. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
modify  his  unanimous-consent  request 
to  include  exceptions  for  the  three 
amendments  to  which  I  have  referred? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  does  not  make  any  request 
for  the  item  on  page  30,  nor  does  he 
make  a  request  with  regard  to  page  31, 
line  26.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  the  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Let  me  clarify  the 
situation.  What  the  Senator  wants  ex- 
cepted from  being  adopted  by  unanimous 
consent,  subject  to  having  the  bill  con- 
sidered as  original  text,  is  those  three 
amendments  that  he  has  pointed  out, 
two  on  page  6  and  one  page  58,  dealing 
with  provisions  with  respect  to  Laos? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  right,  unless 
there  Is  someone  on  the  committee  who 
has  objection.  I  hear  no  objection  to  the 
request. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  re- 
quest to  exclude  the  items  referred  to 
and  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  mentioned,  two  of  them  on  page  6. 
and  one  of  them  on  page  58. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  would  the  point  of 
order  be  preserved  under  the  unanimous - 
consent  request? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  that  it  be  pre- 
served imder  the  original  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest as  modified?  The  Chair  hears  no 
objection,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say,  further,  that  it  is  the  Intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  in  due  time, 
to  raise  a  point  of  order  on  the  last  of 
these  three  amendments.  I  would  prefer 
to  make  some  extended  remarks  later 
this  afternoon,  designed  to  explain  my 
position  on  the  point  of  order  that  will 
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be  raised.  I  notify  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  would  defer  to  any  other  re- 
quests for  time  prior  to  raising  the  point 
of  order. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  Une  5,  insert: 

AGRICULTURE    RESEARCH     SERVICE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "AgrlcvUtural 
Research  Service,"  $18,000,  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  offslte  Improvements  on  property 
adjoining  the  boundary  of  the  Grain  Mar- 
keting Research  Laboratory,  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  to  be  available  untU  expanded. 

On  page  3,  line  23.  after  "(33  U.S.C. 
701b-l)",  strike  out  "$12,500,000"  and 
insert  "$20,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  8,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$2,500,000"  and  In- 
sert "$15,000,000". 

On  page  4,  after  line  12,  insert: 
Department  of  Agriculture 
food  and  nutrition  service 
child  nutrition  programs 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  nonfood  assistance  program 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  as  amended, 
$18,700,000,  to  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended. 

On  page  5,  line  5,  after  the  word 
"Navy",  strike  out  "$35,606,000"  and  In- 
sert "$46,597,000";  in  Une  8,  after  "1969", 
strike  out  "$50,000"  and  insert  "$165,- 
000":  in  line  9,  after  "1971",  strike  out 
"$16,958,000"  and  insert  "$23,834,000"- 
and,  in  line  10,  after  "1972",  strike  out 
"$17,598,000"  and  insert  "$22,598,000". 

On  page  7,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

Federal  Payment  to  the  District  op 

Columbia 

For   an    additional    amount    for    'Tederal 

Payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia",  for  the 

general   fund  of   the  District  of  Columbia. 

$8,500,000. 

On  page  9,  after  line  12,  Insert: 
Veterans'  Administration 

assistance  for  health  manpower  training 
institutions 
For  pilot  programs  for  assistance  In  the 
establishment  of  new  State  medical  schools, 
grants  to  affiliated  medical  schools,  assist- 
ance to  public  and  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  hospitals  and  other  health 
manpower  institutions  affiliated  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  to  Increase  the  pro- 
duction of  professional  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel, and  for  expansion  of  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospital  education  and  train- 
ing capacity  as  authorized  by  38  tJJS.C.  Chap- 
ter 82,  $25,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  until 
June  30.  1979. 

On  page  10,  line  6,  after  the  word  "re- 
sources", strike  out  "$17,177,000"  and  In- 
sert "$18,500,000". 

On  page  10.  line  10,  strike  out  "$2,036,- 
000"  and  insert  "$2,900,000". 

On  page  10,  after  line  10,  insert: 
Bureau  of  Mines 
helium  fund 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  for  payment  to  the  helium  pro- 
duction fund  pursuant  to  section  12(a)  of 
the  Helium  Act  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  and  contractual  obligations  there- 
under, including  helium  purchases,  to  re- 
main available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. $34,000,000,  in  addition  to  amounts 
heretofore  authorized  to  be  borrowed. 

On  page  10,  after  line  19,  Insert: 


National  Park   Service 
construction 
Pk)r  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion",  $3,100,000,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

On  page  11,  Une  6,  after  the  word 
"management",  strike  out  "$38,425,000" 
and  insert  "$38,948,000";  In  line  7.  after 
the  amendment  just  stated,  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided,";  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
"management",  strike  out  "$3,600,000" 
and  insert  "$3,429,000";  and,  in  Une  11. 
after  the  word  "cooperation",  insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  currently  available  or  made 
avaUable  under  this  Act  shaU  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  to  change  the  boimd- 
aries  of  any  region,  or  aboUsh  any  re- 
gion, of  the  National  Forest  System  of 
the  Forest  Service." 

On  page  11,  after  Une  15,  insert: 

HISTORICAL    AND    MEMORIAL 

COMMISSIONS 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 

Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses."  $2,868,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$1,200,000  shall  be  for  grants-in-aid  as  au- 
thorized by  section  9(1)  of  Public  Law  92- 
236,  to  remain  available  untU  expended. 

At  the  top  of  page  12,  Insert: 
Pennsylvania   Avenue   Development 
Corporation 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
section  17  of  Public  Law  92-578,  $350,000,  to 
remain  available  untU  expended. 

On  page  12,  after  line  17,  insert: 
Departmental  Management 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Departmen- 
tal   Management,    Salaries    and    ExF>enses", 
$40,000. 

On  pa«e  13,  after  Une  4,  Insert: 
mental  health 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Mental 
Health",  to  carry  out  programs  for  Alaskan 
Natives  under  part  C  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681. 
et  seq.),  $2,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable  until 
December  31,  1973. 

On  page  13.  after  line  10,  insert: 
health  services  planning  and  development 

On  page  13,  Ihie  14,  after  "section  304", 
insert  "and  title  IX";  and,  in  Une  15, 
after  the  word  "Act",  strike  out  "$12,- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$16,500,000". 

On  i>age  13.  after  line  16.  insert: 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
national  cancer  institute 
For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  title  IV.  part  A.  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  including  con- 
struction under  grants  and  contracts  and 
direct  construction;  $60,000,000  to  remain 
available  untU  June  30.  1974. 

On  page  14,  after  Une  2,  Insert: 

NATIONAL    EYE    INSTITUTE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  title  IV,  part  P,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  with  respect  to 
eye  diseases  and  visual  disorders.  $5,000,000. 

On  page  14,  after  line  6,  insert: 

HEALTH    MANPOWER 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health 
manpower"    to    remain    available    until    ex- 
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pended  to  carry  out  the  Family  Practice  of 
Medicine  Act  or  1970  (S.  3418.  Nlnety-flrst 
Congress),  $100,000. 

On  page  14,  after  line  16,  insert: 

EDDCATION  FOR   THE   HANDICAPPED 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out. 
to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.  $26,300.- 
000. 

On  page  15.  line  2,  after  "1969",  strike 
out  ••$226,510,000"  and  insert  "S260.510,- 
000";  in  line  3,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "$23,000,000"  and  insert 
"$48,000,000";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "the",  strike  out  "$75,000,000"  and 
Insert  '$100,000,000";  and,  in  line  13.  af- 
ter "5150,000.000".  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided  further.  That  the  following 
amounts  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1973:  $15,360,000  for  lan- 
guage training  and  area  studies  under 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961;  and 
$15,000,000  for  imiversitv  community 
services,  $10,000,000  for  aid  to  land-grant 
colleges  under  section  22  of  the  Act  of 
Jime  29.  1935.  and  $25,000,000  for  vet- 
erans cost-of-instruction  payments,  for 
which  funds  were  appropriated  in  Public 
Law  92-607." 

On  page  16,  after  line  4,  insert: 

SOCIAL  AND  BEHABILITATION  SXEVICB 

Funds  contained  in  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1973  (Public  Law  92-607) 
for  grants  under  section  103  of  the  Rehabil- 
itation Act  of  1972  shall  be  available  for 
grants  under  section  2  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act:  Provided,  That  such 
funds  made  available  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 2  shall  not  exceed  $610,000,000  and  that 
allotments  to  States  under  such  section  shall 
not.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  $645,000,000: 
Provided  /urther.  That  the  $5,000,000  con- 
tained In  such  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act.  1973  (Public  Law  92-607)  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  National  Center  for  Deaf/ 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  as  authorized  by 
said  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

On  page  16,  line  21,  after  "1965".  strike 
out  "$50,000,000"  and  insert  "$100,000,- 
000";  and,  in  line  22,  after  "1973",  in- 
sert a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  funds  in 
the  amount  of  3100,000,000  contained  in 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1973  (Public  Law  92-607),  to  carry  out 
title  ni  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  shall  remain  available  until  De- 
cember 31,  1973,  to  carry  out  title  in  of 
the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive 
Services  Amendments  of  1973  (Public 
Law  93-29)." 

On  page  17,  after  line  19.  Insert; 

ACTION 

For  expenses  necessary  for  ACTION  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  3044-3044€)  :  $42,000,000.  to  b© 
derived  by  transfer  from  funds  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  In  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1973  (PubUc  Law  92-«)7),  of 
Which  $8,000,000  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

At  the  top  of  page  20.  Insert: 
OFFICE  OP  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Technology  Assess- 
ment Act  of  1972  (PubUc  Law  92-484).  in- 
cluding rental  of  spec'e  In  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbla;  $289,000:  Providei,  That  no  ofBcer  or 
employee  of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment shall  be  paid  compensation  from  such 
amount  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  for 
the  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  6316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

On  page  23,  line  16.  after  the  word 
"noise",  strike  out  "attentuated"  and  in- 
sert "attenuated";  and,  on  page  24,  line 
3,  after  the  word  "appropriation",  strike 
out  "Provided"  and  insert  "Provided 
further". 

On  page  25,  line  24.  after  the  word 
"Emergencies",  strike  out  "$70,500,000" 
and  Insert  "$103,000,000". 

On  page  26,  after  line  5,  insert: 

Water  Resources  Council 
water  resources  planning 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Water  re- 
sources planning",  $500,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

On  page  29.  line  3.  after  the  word  "Ex- 
positions", strike  out  "$6,500,000"  and 
insert  38,000,000". 

On  page  29,  line  20.  after  the  word 
"organizations",  strike  out  "$2,900,000" 
and  insert  "33,043,000";  and,  in  line  22, 
after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"$400,000"  and  insert  "$543,000". 

On  page  30,  line  10.  after  "(86  Stat. 
807)".  strike  out  "$240,000"  and  insert 
"$270,000". 

On  page  30.  after  line  20,  strike  out: 

Commission  on  International  Radio  Broad- 

casttno 

inteknational  radio  broadcasting 

AcnvrriES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional radio  broadcasting  activities",  $1,650.- 
000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  only  upon  the  enactment  Into 
law  of  authorizing  legislation. 

On  page  31.  after  line  24,  strike  out: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses",  $2,600,000. 

On  page  32.  after  line  22.  Insert: 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safcty 
Administration 
traffic  and  highwat  safrtt 

Not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  shall  be  available 
until  June  30,  1974,  from  amounts  hereto- 
fore provided  for  the  Traffic  Safety  Program 
and  Research  and  Analysis  Activities  In  the 
appropriation  granted  under  this  heading 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1973. 
and  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1973,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  (Public  Law  92-513). 

On  page  34,  after  line  7,  strike  out: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $164,000. 

On  page  34.  line  13,  after  the  word 
"including",  strike  out  "$3,124,000"  and 
insert  "$5,600,000";  and,  in  line  15.  after 
the  word  "authorized",  strike  out  "$9  - 
748.000"  and  insert  "$9,600,000". 
On  page  34,  after  line  18,  insert: 
Economic  Stabilization  Acttvities 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $4,400,000. 

On  page  35,  line  13,  strike  out  "$1,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$900,000". 
On  page  35,  line  21,  after  the  word 


"In",  insert  "Senate  Documents  Num- 
bered 15  and and";  and.  In  line  22, 

after  the  word  "Congress",  strike  out 
"$20,368,059'   and  insert   "$23,108,029" 
On  page  36,  after  line  14,  Insert: 

SENATE 
Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senatt 
"Inquiries    and    Investigations",    $276,240, 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation "Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees" 
fiscal  year  1973. 

On  page  38,  after  line  20,  insert: 

senate  office  BUILDINGS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Senate  Of- 
flee  Buildings,  $186,000. 

At  the  top  of  page  39,  insert: 

senate  garage 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Senate  Gar- 
age. $3,100. 

On  page  44,  line  12.  after  the  word 
'Army",  strike  out  "$180,651,000"  and 
insert  "$175,651,000". 

On  page  44.  line  25,  after  the  word 
"Army",  strike  out  "$8,119,000"  and  in- 
sert "$7,924,000". 

On  page  45.  at  the  beginning  of  line  2 
strike  out  "National  Guard  Personnel' 
Air  Force.  $4,509,000;". 

On  page  45,  line  5,  after  the  word 
"Navy",  strike  out  "$93,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$103,068,000". 

On  page  45,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"lows",  strike  out  "for  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Activities,  $620,000;";  in  line  14 
after  the  word  "Institute",  strike  out 
"$67,000"  and  insert  "$18,000";  in  line  15 
after  "$6,100,000",  strike  out  "for  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency,  $140,000;";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  19,  strike  out  "$2  - 
712.000"  and  Insert  "$3,045,000";  In  line 
20,  after  the  word  "Service",  strike  out 
"$225,000"  and  Insert  "$3,000";  and.  In 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "all",  strike 
out  "$23,700,000"  and  Insert  "$23,002,- 

On  page  47,  after  line  14,  Insert: 

OFFICE    OF    CHILD    DEVELOPMENT 

"ChUd  Development",  $150,000,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for 
"Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners" 
fiscal  year  1973. 

On  page  53,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"expenses",  strike  out  "$2,125,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,050,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  amendment  under  the 
exception. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  commit- 
tee amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  20,  after  the  word 
"Cambodia,"  insert  "or  in  or  over  Laos  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  amendment  be  de- 
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ferred  pending  the  discussion  of  other 
amendments  that  may  be  offered  at  this 
time  and  that  it  be  called  up  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  want 
the  remainder  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments dealt  with  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  with- 
held at  this  time  so  that  we  may  receive 
amendments  from  the  floor  temporarily. 
I  think  that  we  can  make  more  progress 
in  this  manner. 

There  Is  a  conference  In  progress  at 
this  time  that  has  to  do  with  some 
amendments  that  are  printed  In  the  bill. 
I  thought  that  we  might  proceed  with 
other  amendments  and  they  might  be 
offered  from  the  floor  and  that  we  might 
dispose  of  them  and  thus  expedite  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  figure  "18" 

be  i:i.sert«d  in  the  bill  on  page  35,  line  21. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  might  say  that 
when  this  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  May  18.  1973,  the  committee  had  prior 
knowledge  of  a  supplemental  budget 
estimate  being  submitted  for  claims  and 
judgments  and,  consequently,  included 
in  the  bill  the  funds.  However,  since  the 
formal  document  had  not  been  received 
by  the  Senate,  there  was  no  number  for 
it.  It  has  now  been  received  and  the  ad- 
dition of  this  number  "18"  will  correct 
the  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest If  there  are  Senators  present  who 
have  amendments  to  offer  from  the  floor, 
that  they  offer  them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  Larry  Barwlck  be  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  health  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  1 
make  a  similar  request  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Brian  Atwood. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  To  permit  staff  mem- 
bers to  be  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  note  that  the  Sen- 
ate bill  does  not  include  a  House  pro- 
vision which  directs  obligation  of 
S300.000  for  wildlife  habitat  management 
in  the  Mark  Twain  and  Clark  National 
Forests.  Tills  Is  money  which  already 
has  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
but  impounded  by  the  executive  branch. 
Directing  Its  obligation  will  not  increase 
overall  appropriations  but  will  make 
funds  available  for  critically  important 
work. 

I  understand  that  there  are  other  dif- 
ferences between  Senate  and  House  bills 
with  respect  to  certain  Interior  Depart- 
ment programs  and  that  the  items  will 
be  a  matter  for  conference.  I  would  hope 


that  the  Senate  conferees  will  be  able 
to  work  out  a  compromise  that  will  pre- 
serve this  particular  Item. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  item  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  refers  was  recog- 
nized by  the  committee  as  a  worthy 
project,  as  are  many  others  funded  by 
the  Congress  but  impounded  by  the  ad- 
ministration. In  an  effort  to  curb  new 
appropriations  in  this  bill  it  was  not 
possible  to  preserve  all  the  Forest  Service 
projects  Involved  in  proposed  reprogram- 
ing  for  forest  fire  control. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  his  comments  on  the  Mark 
Twain  and  Clark  National  Forests  will 
be  noted  by  the  conferees  and  will  have 
their  sympathetic  consideration  In  nego- 
tiations with  the  House. 

SUPPLEMENTABT  FUNDS  FOE  SCHOOL  LUNCH 

EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN,  the  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations, Senator  McGee,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  including  in 
this  bill  $18.7  million  for  nonfood  assist- 
ance for  om-  Nation's  schools  to  either 
install  or  improve  kitchen  equipment  re- 
quired by  them  to  serve  school  lunches. 

On  AprU  2,  1973,  I  wrote  to  Senator 
McGee  asking  that  his  subcommittee 
provide  $25  million  for  this  purpose.  As 
indicated  in  the  committee  report,  there 
are  nearly  18.000  schools  in  the  Nation 
today  without  such  facilities,  which 
means  they  are  unable  to  offer  school 
breakfasts  and  lunches  to  their  students. 
There  also  are  many  thousands  of  schools 
that  are  in  great  need  of  improving  and 
replacing  existing  facilities. 

While  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  $18.7 
million  amount.  I  want  to  make  abun- 
dantly clear  that  such  an  amount  should 
be  considered  as  a  bottom-line  or  mini- 
mum figure.  In  other  words.  I  would  hope 
and  urge,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
not  only  adopt  this  figure,  but  also  insist 
that  it  be  retained  in  any  subsequent 
conference  that  might  be  held  with  the 
other  body. 

Making  these  funds  available  now,  as 
indicated  in  the  committee  report,  will 
make  It  possible  for  USDA  to  distribute 
these  fimds  during  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year  so  that  schools  may  proceed 
with  the  necessary  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, and  modification  of  facilities  during 
this  summer.  By  making  these  adjust- 
ments during  the  summer  months,  when 
school  is  out.  disruptions  during  school 
months  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke  to  request 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to 
Senator  McGee  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Apkil  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 

Chairman,     SuhconiTnittee    on    Agriculture, 
Environment  and  Consumer  Protection, 
Senate    Committee    on    Appropriations, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   As  you  are  now  en- 
gaged   in   considering   a   supplemental    ap- 
propriation   for    the    Department    of    Agri- 
culture's Fiscal   Year   1973   budget,   I  want 


to  call  your  attention  to  a  serious  shortage 
of  funds  in  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  shortage  has  occurred  In  the  non- 
food assistance  account  which  provides  fed- 
eral matching  funds  to  help  local  schools 
buy  the  kitchen  equipment  they  need  to  op- 
erate their  own  hot  meal  programs. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  1972  Amend- 
ments to  the  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Acts  (Pi,.  92-433)  we  recognized 
the  Importance  of  non-food  assistance  funds 
to  the  overall  program  because  we  were 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  18.000  schools  stlU 
do  not  participate  in  the  lunch  program 
and  more  than  85,000  do  not  participate  In 
the  breakfast  program.  We  therefore  In- 
creased the  authorization  from  $15  million 
for  Fiscal  Year  1973  to  $40  million  for  Fiscal 
Year  1973. 

The  current  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1973,  however.  Is  only  $15  mUUon  for  school 
kitchen  equipment  of  which  $7,600,000  wa« 
designated  by  the  amendments  for  "no  pro- 
gram" schools. 

On  March  7,  1973,  a  survey  of  the  State 
Education  Agencies'  school  food  service  di- 
rectors was  completed  by  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association  In  conjunc- 
tion with  a  non-profit  research  organization 
called  the  Food  Research  Action  Center.  The 
survey  asked  for  State  Directors  to  calculate 
the  minimum  amount  of  non-food  assist- 
ance funds  that  they  need  this  spring  to 
meet  their  current  demands.  43  states  re- 
sponded and  stated  emphatically  that  they 
needed  $28,232,196  for  their  schools  right 
away.  I  have  attached  a  copy  of  this  survey 
for  your  Information. 

The  survey  has  persuaded  me  that  there 
Is  an  urgent  need  for  Congress  to  appropriate 
the  $25  mUllon  remaining  in  this  year's  au- 
thorization If  the  school  lunch  program  is 
to  continue  to  meet  the  demands  being 
placed  upon  it.  If  these  funds  are  appropri- 
ated now,  then  the  local  schools  will  receive 
the  money  by  May  at  which  time  they  can 
let  bids  and  enter  into  contracts  for  in- 
stallation of  the  equipment  which  could 
commence  as  soon  as  school  recesses  for  the 
summer.  This  means  that  the  normaUy  dis- 
ruptive Installation  work  could  go  on  with- 
out Interrupting  classes  and  It  means  that 
the  work  would  be  completed  before  school 
begins  In  the  fall. 

If,  however,  additional  funds  are  not  pro- 
vided until  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  appropria- 
tion has  been  passed,  then  the  schools  will 
lose  these  advantages.  They  will  have  to 
postpone  the  construction  work  until  classes 
are  In  session  In  the  fall  and  they  will  not 
be  able  to  have  the  new  equipment  in  place 
and   functioning  until   after  Thanksgiving. 

I   appreciate   your   consideration   of   this 
matter  and  If  I  can  supply  any  additional  In- 
formation please  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
funding  for  the  nutrition  program  for 
the  elberlt 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Statement  of  Senator  Ghufch 
I  support  the  enactment  of  H.R.  7447,  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  bUl  for 
fiscal  1973. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  approved  the 
full  $100  million — as  recommended  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  me — for  the  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram for  the  Elderly.  This  money  will,  how- 
ever, remain  available  throughout  calendar 
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1973  becRvise  only  about  1  month  remains  in 
fiscal  1973. 

On  May  10  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  $50  million,  with  similar  carry- 
over authority.  This  action  was  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  conferees  will  accept  the  Senate 
provision  for  the  Nutrition  Program  for  the 
Elderly. 

For  nearly  one  year  this  program  has  strug- 
gled in  uncertainty  because  the  President  has 
twice  vetoed  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
bill. 

However,  there  has  been  no  disagreement, 
at  all,  between  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress on  the  need  to  fund  the  national  hot 
meals  program  for  older  Americans.  On  this 
matter,  the  President  and  the  Congress  have 
been  in  full  agreement. 

The  $100  million,  I  should  add.  Is  the  same 
amount  as  requested  by  the  President  and 
approved  on  two  earlier  occasions  by  the 
Congress.  As  a  result,  many  State  agencies 
have  operated  on  the  assumption  that  $100 
million  will  again  be  provided.  Cutting  back 
this  anticipated  amount  by  $50  million 
would,  of  course,  require  major  changes  In 
State  plans.  It  would  also  mean  that  far 
fewer  projects  would  be  launched  Initially, 
although  the  need  Is  so  great. 

However,  there  are  other  compelling  rea- 
sons to  provide  the  full  $100  million  now. 

Malnutrition  affects  the  aged  with  far 
greater  impact  than  any  other  age  group  In 
our  society.  Isolation,  lack  of  skills  In  pre- 
paring meals,  eating  alone,  and  the  high  price 
of  food  all  affect  the  elderly's  eating  habits. 
These  problems  oftentimes  result  in  poor 
nutritional  diets,  poor  health,  and  malnutri- 
tion. However,  the  Nutrition  Program  for  the 
Elderly  can  provide  nutritionally  well  bal- 
anced meals  In  congregate  sites  and  at  the 
homes  of  persons  60  years  and  over. 

Quite  clearly,  the  health  of  our  aged  is 
related  to  their  diets.  And  the  Nutrition 
Program  for  the  Elderly  is  a  very  poeitlve 
response  for  counteracting  hunger  and  health 
problems  that  affect  older  Americans. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  urge  that  HJl. 
7447  include  the  full  $100  mUlion  for  the 
Title  VII  Nutrition  Program. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  several  tele- 
grams and  letters  from  agencies  throughout 
the  Nation  in  support  of  immediate  funding 
for  the  hot  meals  program  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Their  message,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  clear 
and  compelling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  of  these  telegrams— from  Mr.  Em- 
mett  W.  Eaton,  Executive  Director  of  the  Ala- 
bama Commission  on  Aging,  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Engle,  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Advisory  Committee  on  Aging— be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recced. 


May  29,  1973 


Montgomery.  Ala., 

April  24, 1973. 
Senator  Pr\nk  Church. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

State  of  Alabama  is  fully  prepared  to  begin 
implementing  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly  shortly  after  funds  are  received.  On 
behalf  of  our  more  than  475,000  older  peo- 
ple we  therefore  support  your  efforts  for  full 
funding  of  the  $100,000,000  appropriation  for 
FT-1973  which  will  shortly  be  considered  in 
the  HEW  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
FY-1973. 
Warm  personal  regards. 

Emmett  W.  Eaton. 
Executive  Director.  Alabama 

Commission  on  Aging . 


H.\RRISBURG,    Pa., 

April  10,  1973. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,    Dirksen    Building,    Washington, 

Once  again  we  respectfully  request  your 
support  in  expediting  funding  for  title  VXl  of 
the   Older   Americans  Act. 

It  has  been  over  a  year  stoce  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly  was  passed  into  law. 
Much  planning  and  program  development 
has  been  taking  place  since  that  time.  Re- 
sources from  all  levels  of  public  and  private 
agencies  have  been  committed  to  this  process 
in  anticipation  of  '  nmlnent  funding. 

The  frustration  of  seemingly  non  pro- 
ductive planning  is  reaching  critical  stage 
as  each  succeeding  week  elapses  without  a 
funded  program.  Deterioration  wUl  take  its 
toll  of  the  extensive  preparation  activities. 

We  therefore  emphatically  urge  that  all 
efforts  be  made  to  fund  title  VII  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  at  the  full  100  million 
dollars. 

We  further  urge  that  use  of  these  funds 
not  be  restricted  to  the  current  fiscal  year 
lest  the  pressure  to  encumber  funds  results 
in   poorly   planned   and   organized   projects. 

Your  support  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Mrs.  Roy  Engle. 
Chairman,  Pennsylvania  State  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aging. 

IMPACT    AID   and    public    SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  will  begin  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  7447,  an  act  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

As  reported  out  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  this  second  supplemental 
bill  Includes  critically  important  provi- 
sions which  affect  U.S.  military  activity  in 
and  over  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  South- 
east Asia  generally. 

But  in  addition,  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  bill 
coming  before  us  will  include  a  provision 
of  great  importance  to  a  number  of  school 
districts  throughout  the  Nation — wher- 
ever tax-exempt  Federal  installations 
significantly  reduce  the  local  property  tax 
base  on  which  most  public  school  sys- 
tems must  rely. 

The  provision  I  am  referring  to  would 
restore  some  much-needed  impacted 
school  aid  for  what  is  known  as  category 
B  students.  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  full  Senate  will  concur; 
for  failure  to  adopt  this  provision  would 
impose  a  severe  financial  shock  on  school 
districts  in  all  areas  of  the  country  which 
have  relied  on  receiving  their  full  legal 
entitlement  under  this  program. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  the 
impacted  aid  program  has  outlived  its 
original  purpose;  but  it  would  be  both 
shortsighted  and  unfair  If  we  penalized 
local  schools  and  their  students  by  pre- 
cipitously cutting  back  such  a  program 
before  a  responsible  alternative  has  been 
devised. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Brian  M.  Benson,  Federal 
legislative  consultant  to  the  Montgomery 
County,  Md..  public  schools,  a  thoughtful 
letter  discussing  the  merits  of  the  im- 
pact aid  program,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Benson's 
letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Montgomery  County  Public  Schools, 

Rockville,  Md.,  May  9. 1973. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Impact  Aid  for 
public  schools  is  a  Justifiable  federal  pro- 
gram and  should  be  continued.  However,  my 
saying  so  does  not  make  it  so;  by  the  same 
logic,  for  another  person,  even  a  president  of 
the  tJnlted  States,  to  say  the  program  is  bad, 
does  not  make  it  so. 

I«fs  look  at  both  sides,  the  Justification 
for  and  the  arguments  against  Impact  Aid. 

Before  listing  the  pros  and  cons,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  foUowmg  statements; 

1.  American  democracy  requires  that  pub- 
lic education  be  made  available  for  aU.  The 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments  should 
join  forces  to  strengthen  the  financial  struc- 
ture and  the  effectiveness  of  our  public  edu- 
cational system. 

2.  The  principal  source  of  Income  to  sup- 
port public  education  is  the  tax  on  resi- 
dential and  commercial  property.  Some  day, 
perhaps  a  better  financing  arrangement  may 
be  devised,  but  at  present,  the  property  tax  Is 
the  major  source  of  revenue. 

3.  The  Impact  Aid  law.  Public  Law  81-874, 
provides:  Federal  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional tigencies  which  have  the  burden  of 
educating  children  of  parents  who  reside 
and  or  work  on  tax  exempt  federal  property. 

"A"  pupils — parents  reside  and  work  on  tax 
exempt  federal  property-federal  entitlement 
100%  of  local  educational  agencies  contribu- 
tion rate. 

"B"  pupiU—(l)  parents  reside  on  tax  ex- 
empt federal  property,  or  (2)  parent  works 
on  tax  free  federal  property — federal  entitle- 
ment SO(/r  of  local  educational  agencies  con- 
tribution rate. 

Notes:  1.  Parent  must  be  employed  on  tax 
exempt   federal    property,    e.g. 

a.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Qaithersburg.  Is 
tax  exempt,  and  therefore  Is  eligible. 

b.  HEW,  Parklawn  Building  In  Rockville, 
Is  not  tax  exemot,  and  therefore.  Is  not  ell- 
plble. 

2.  Federal  entitlement  rate  is  100%  for 
"A"  pupils  and  50%  for  "B"  pupUs. 

justification  for  impact  aid 
1.  As  long  as  the  tax  on  residential  and 
commercial  property  Is  the  major  source  of 
revenue  to  finance  public  education,  and  as 
long  as  the  federal  government  enjoys  the  tax 
exempt  status  for  Its  properties,  and  as  long 
as  other  employers  pay  taxes  on  commercial 
property:  the  federal  government,  as  the  na- 
tion's largest  employer  and  largest  owner  of 
tax  exempt  property,  should  continue  the 
Impact  Aid  program. 

2  As  stated  In  a  recent  editorial,  ".  . .  there 
Is  no  question  but  that  federal  subsidies  are 
e.ssential.  and  should  continue.  In  the  "A" 
category,  where  numerous  fEunUles  living  on 
federal  property  and  paytog  no  real  estate 
taxes  send  their  children  to  nearby 
schools  .  .  ." 

"A"  pupUs  entitlement  is  100%.  "A"  pupils 
consist  of  two  parts : 

1.  Parents  reside  on  tax  exempt  federal 
property— (a  "B-pupU)  and. 

2.  Parent  tporks  on  tax  exempt  federal 
property— (a  "B"  pupU) 

Therefore,  to  Justify  the  "A"  pupU  for 
100%  entitlement,  are  not  the  "B"  pupUs  for 
50%  entitlement  Justified?  In  simple  arith- 
metic— 
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Add: 


"B"  pupU — parents  reside  on  tax  exempt 
federal  property — 50%  entitlement. 

"B"  pupil — parent  works  on  tax  exempt 
federal  property — 50%  entitlement. 

Equals: 

"A"  pupil — parent  resides  and  works  on  tax 
exempt  federal  property — 100%  entitlement. 

3.  Major  congressional  studies  of  the  Im- 
pact Aid  program  by  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute and  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  con- 
cluded that  the  basic  features  of  impact  pro- 
gram are  sound  and  should  be  continued. 
These  studies  Eire  available  In  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  I  recommend  their  review 
for  a  detailed  study  of  the  program. 

ARGUMENTS    AGAINST    THE    IMPACT    AD) 
PROGRAM 

1.  Montgomery  County  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  the  county  with  the  highest 
median  famUy  income  in  the  nation,  receives 
more  assistance  under  this  program  than  was 
paid  to  the  100  poorest  counties  in  the 
nation. 

This  type  statement  has  been  given  as  an 
argument  against  the  Impact  Aid  program  on 
numerous  occasions: 

August  12,  1968,  by  Charles  J.  Zwlck,  di- 
rector, Bureau  of  the  Budget,  at  the  con- 
ference of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Budget  Officers,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Jannaiy  5,  1970.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  coun- 
selor to  the  president,  letter  to  members  of 
Co;. grass. 

January  9.  1970,  Robert  H.  Finch,  secretary 
of  HEW,  in  an  interview  with  John  Mathews, 
Star  staff  v.Titer.  article  published  In  The 
Evening  Star  on  January  10.  1370. 

January  26,  1970,  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  on  nationwide  television  to  dramatize 
his  veto  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
(HR  13111). 

February  6,  1973,  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  on 
the  TV  evening  news. 

The  relevance  of  the  statement,  relating 
Montgomery  County  to  the  nation's  100 
poorest  counties,  is  questionable  because,  ac- 
cording to  correspondence  from  the  Deputy 
Assist.^nt  Secretary  for  Congressional  Liai- 
son, U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  only  18  of  the 
100  countlei  have  any  federally  Impacted 
school  districts.  Impact  Aid  is  based  on  the 
number  of  "A"  and  "B"  pupils  times  the 
educational  agencies  local  contribution  rate. 

2.  The  Impact  Aid  program  is  a  joke  and  a 
pork  barrel  that  short  changed  poorer  school 
districts  and  provides  job  security  for  some 
congressmen.  (Per  Secretary  Finch  in  1/9/70 
interview  with  John  Mathews,  Star  staff 
writer.) 

3.  In  many  cases  these  (Impact)  payments 
exceed  the  cost  to  local  schools  of  educat- 
ing federal  pupils.  In  other  instances  the 
program  enables  wealthy  districts  to  exert  a 
lower  rax  effort  than  other  districts  in  the 
same  state.  (Per  Bryce  N.  Harlow's  letter  of 
1  5,  70.) 

In  closing,  I  quote  from  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  study: 

"Thus,  we  conclude  that  PL.  874  is  a  de- 
fensible, though  somewhat  unusual,  piece  of 
federal  legislation;  that  it  is  properly  con- 
ceived in  terms  of  relieving  burdens  Imposed 
upon  school  districts  that  educate  federal 
pupils:  and  that  permanent  payments  to  im- 
pacted areas  under  PL  874  can  be  Justified. 
The  burden  as  defined  by  PX.  874  relates 
entirely  to  the  needs  of  each  district  as  ex- 
pressed by  its  own  level  of  effort.  Thus,  the 
burden  tends  to  be  greater  In  rich  than  In 
poor  districts.  This  concept  of  burden  does 
not  take  Into  account  educational  "needs", 
which  may  be  measured  In  terms  of  some 
educational  standards  or  goals.  This  task  has 
been  delegated  to  Title  II.  Pi.  89-10,  Finan- 
cial Assistance  to  Local  Educational  Agen- 
cies for  the  Education  of  Children  of  Low 
Income  Families." 


I  would  like  to  extend  an  open  invitation 
to  anyone  who  would  care  to  discuss  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  Impact  Aid  program,  or  who 
would  like  additional  Information. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Brian  M.  Benson, 
Federal  Legislative  Consultant. 
P.S. — Please    take    action    to    remove    the 
54%  celling  placed  on  "B"  pupils  by  Urgent 
Supplemental    Appropriations    bill.    Thank 


you. 


B.  M.  B. 


DUIfES    EROSION    CONTROL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  included  In 
this  supplemental  appropriation  is  $3.1 
million  to  construct  a  revetment  and 
sand  fill  along  the  Beverly  Shores  section 
of  the  Indiana  Dune  National  Lakeshore. 
Severe  storms  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1972  and  spring  of  this  year  have 
caused  an  alarming  amount  of  erosion 
at  the  lakeshore  as  well  as  the  collapse  of 
the  access  road. 

While  the  National  Park  Service  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  lakeshore,  it 
does  not  have  the  expertise  to  cope  with 
what  is  essentially  an  engineering  prob- 
lem. The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  lacks 
the  authority  to  engage  in  erosion  con- 
trol projects  on  its  own. 

In  an  admirable  display  of  cooperation 
the  corps  submitted  to  Interior  a  plan 
with  cost  estimates  to  protect  the  lake- 
shore.  Interior  in  turn  has  transferred 
$91,000  to  the  corps  so  that  the  design 
work  could  begin  immediately  on  this 
vitally  needed  revetment. 

The  nature  of  the  erosion  problem  at 
the  dunes  is  such  that  the  revetment 
must  be  completed  in  this  construction 
season  lest  another  winter's  storms  do 
irreparable  damage  to  this  unique  na- 
tional resource. 

In  order  to  win  this  race  against  the 
elements  the  corps  must  advertise  for 
bids  by  June  15  thus  necessitating  the 
project's  inclusion  in  this  supplemental 
appropriaton. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recognized  the  emergency  nature  of  this 
request.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  concur. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  page  15,  line  20,  after  "June  29,  1935," 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "$17,857,000  for  library 
programs  as  authorized  by  title  H  (except 
section  231)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act," 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  purely  technical  in  nature. 
It  does  not  seek  to  add  a  single  dollar  to 
that  which  was  appropriated  last  Octo- 
ber in  the  final  supplemental  of  1972, 
Public  Law  92-607.  This  amendment  is 
intended  to  redress  a  technical  omission 
from  H.R.  7447  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  deals  with 
the  problem  of  rescission. 

Public  Law  92-607  appropriated  $17,- 
857,000  for  the  college  library  resources, 
training  and  research  programs  author- 
ized under  title  II— parts  A  and  B — of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  as  amended.  This 
appropriation  was  signed  into  law  on 
October  31,  1972.  In  January,  however, 
we  learned  that  this  was  one  of  the  pro- 


grams slated  for  rescission  in  the  Presi- 
dent's revised  budget  estimate  which  re- 
quested that  $2,857,000  be  rescinded  from 
this  appropriation.  The  Appropriations 
Committee,  fortunately,  declined  to  rec- 
ommend the  withdrawal  of  this  appro- 
priation, and  the  matter  is  clearly  stated 
on  page  3  of  the  committee's  report  on 
H.R.  7447.  The  committee  expects  the 
funds  will  be  released  and  obligated. 

The  committee  included  specific  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  extending  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  funds  for  higher  educa- 
tion programs  through  September  30. 
1973.  In  the  same  way,  this  amendment 
would  extend  the  availability  of  fimds 
for  library  resources  through  September 
30,  1973.  It  would  do  no  more  and  no 
less.  It  would  allow  the  OfiQce  of  Educa- 
tion the  additional  time  it  needs  to  ex- 
pend the  full  appropriation  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  expended  pending  con- 
gressional action  on  the  proposed  rescis- 
sion. This  amendment  would  allow  the 
OfSce  of  Education  until  September  30, 
1973.  to  implement  the  grant  awards 
cycle  so  that  the  full  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriation  of  $17,857,000  can  be 
expended. 

Mr.  President,  an  even  more  far- 
reaching  problem  for  libraries,  now  ap- 
proaching crisis  stage,  is  the  zero  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1974  proposed  in  the 
President's  budget  for  all  the  Ubrary 
programs.  The  budget  recommends  zero 
fimding  for  the  public  library  programs 
authorized  by  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  library  programs  au- 
thorized by  title  n  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the 
college  and  university  library  programs 
as  well  as  training  and  research  in  11- 
brarianship  authorized  by  title  II  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

The  impact  of  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1974  zero  funding  for  libraries  is  com- 
pounded by  the  uncertainty  and  severe 
curtaUment  of  fiscal  year  1973  fimdlng 
imder  the  continuing  resolution.  Totally 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress,  pro- 
grams under  the  continuing  resolution 
are  being  funded  at  the  level  of  the  1973 
budget.  The  intent  of  Congress  was  made 
clear  in  a  colloquy  between  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  McClellan, 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Senator  Mondale,  on  Februarj-  26,  1973. 
The  subject  of  the  colloquy  was  the 
meaning  of  the  continuing  resolution — 
Public  Law  92-334  as  amended,  and  it 
went  like  this.  I  quote  from  the  Record 
(p.  S3335) ; 

Mr.  Mondale.  As  I  understand  it,  reference 
is  to  be  made  only  to  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  of  last  June,  and  no  reference  Is  to  be 
made  to  either  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1972  or  to  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  McClellan.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
controlling  factor  Is  the  lower  of  the  two 
amounts — the  amount  of  the  House  item 
and  the  amount  of  the  Senate  item  In  the 
appropriation. 

The  administration  proceeded,  how- 
ever, to  totally  ignore  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  fiscal  year  1973  funds  under 
the  continuing  resolution  have  been  re- 
leased at  the  rate  of  the  President's  1973 
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budget.  This  means  that  public  libraries 
across  the  Nation  are  receiving  $32,730.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1973  rather  than  $84.5 
million,  the  amount  provided  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  of  last  June — 
H.R.  15417— for  the  Librarj-  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  It  means,  too.  that  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  libraries 
are  recel\-ing  $90  million  despite  the  fact 
that  both  Senate  and  House  voted  $100 
million  for  this  program  authorized  un- 
der title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  In  effect.  HEW  Is 
withholding  $61.770.000 — .?51.770.000  for 
LSCA  and  $10  million  for  ESEA  H— that 
Congress  Intended  our  people  to  have  for 
their  various  library  programs.  This  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  mandatory 
spending  requirement  provided  to  safe- 
guard programs  administered  by  the  U.S. 
OfBce  of  Education  under  section  415  In 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act — 
Public  Law  91-230,  as  amended. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  for  example, 
public  libraries  should  be  receiving  $660,- 
711  under  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  for  fiscal  1973.  but  they  are 
receiving  only  $336,631  under  the  con- 
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tinuing  resolution.  School  libraries 
should  be  receiving  $511,820  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  In  fact,  they  are  receiving  only 
$460.6.38.  To  illustrate  the  costly  cuts  af- 
fecting library  programs  in  all  the  States 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks, 
State  allotment  tables  showing  specific 
dollar  amounts  for  the  librarj'  programs 
in  cch  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Already,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, library  employees  throughout  the 
Nation  are  being  released  from  their  jobs, 
and  if  the  1974  budget  recommendations 
are  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  over  2,300  library  employees  wlU  be 
laid  off.  and  service  cutbacks  In  every 
State  will  occur.  I  have  every  expectation 
that  Congress  will  decide,  contrary  to 
the  budget  recommendation,  that  some 
priority  should  be  accorded  library  pro- 
grams, suid  that  we  will  appropriate  ade- 
quate funds  to  continue  them  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  just  as  we  have  always  done 
in  the  past.  But  the  harsh  fact  remains 

EXHIBIT  I 
ESTIMATED  GRANTS  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES— LSCA  TITLE  I 


that  unless  our  appropriations  action  is 
completed  by  June  30 — and  every  indica- 
tion is  that  it  will  not  be— the  library 
programs  vnW  be  slated  for  extinction 
July  1  under  the  provisions  of  a  new  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Unless  it  is  carefully 
worded  to  provide  specific  dollar  amoimts 
for  library  programs,  no  matter  what  the 
intent  of  Congress,  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  the  administration  will  act  any  dif- 
ferently imder  a  1974  continuing  resolu- 
tion if  it  is  similar  to  the  year's. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance,  therefore, 
Mr.  President,  that  if  Congress  intends 
to  continue  support  for  the  library  pro- 
grams as  we  have  in  the  past,  we  must 
make  sure  that  specific  dollar  amoimts 
are  written  into  any  1974  continuing  res- 
olution applying  to  the  library  programs. 
To  do  otherwise  would  result  In  their 
extinction. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat: 
This  amendment  does  not  add  a  single 
dollar  to  that  appropriated  last  October 
1972.  It  merely  extends  the  availability 
of  funds  for  library  resources  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  so  that  full  fiscal  year  1973  ap- 
propriation can  be  expended. 


1972 
appropriation 


1973  1973 

allocation  >   appropriation  > 


1974 
budget 


Total J46,56«.50O 

Alabama 801  520 

Alaska 252:774 

Arizona 509  562 

Arkansas 535,902 

California 3,684.797 

Colorado 585  496 

Connecticut 729!  574 

Delaware. 295  726 

District  ot  Columbia.. 332  124 

Florida 1,385.770 

Georgia 1,001.565 

Hawaii 334,465 

Idaho 324,526 

Illinois 2,141,046 

Indiana 1,107  070 

Iowa.. 693,391 

Kansas 592,  798 

Kentucky 762.  250 

Louisiana 836  278 

Maine 373,542 

Maryland 885  043 

Massachusetts 1.193  608 

Michigan... 1,750,025 

Minnesota 864  552 


$30, 000, OOO      162, 000. 000 


524.  7a 
in.  491 
367, 124 
381,344 

2,081.346 
408.119 
485,902 
251,680 
271,330 
840,165 
632.  743 
272,  594 
267,228 

1.247,917 
689,702 
466,368 
412.061 
503.543 
543,509 
293, 691 
569.  S36 
736.422 

1.038,816 
558.773 


1.059.361 

275. 396 

642, 256 

679.  885 

5, 170.  548 

750,738 

956, 575 

336.759 

388,758 

1.894,048 

1,345,154 

392. 103 

377,904 

2,973.071 

1,495.883 

904, 882 

761. 170 

1,003,257 

1,109.017 

447,  931 

1,178,685 

1,619,517 

2, 414.  440 

1,149.411 


1972 
appropriation 


1973  1973 

allocation  <   appropriation ' 


Mississippi $587,182 

Missouri 1,016,903 

Montana.. 321278 

Nebraska 459!  143 

Nevada 285.358 

New  Hampshire 328  835 

New  Jersey 1, 451, 913 

New  Mexico 377  443 

New  York 3,  376!  997 

North  Carolina 1  087  577 

North  Dakota 307  891 

Chio 2,060,365 

Oklahoma 646.971 

Oregon 565,  258 

Pennsylvania „ 2,259,  795 

Rhode  Island 385!  868 

South  Carolina 652.431 

South  Dakota 316,361 

Tennessee 885,  352 

Texas 2, 155.  499 

Utah 385,001 

Vermont 277, 672 

Virginia 1,011.855 

Washington 795, 408 

West  Virginia 504,629 

Wisconsin .  971  588 

Wyoming 258!  056 
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ToUI.' $9,500,000 

Alabama 170  495 

Alaska 106. 185 

Arizona : 136,  279 

Arkansas 139  366 

California 508  399 

Colorado 145, 178 

Connecticut 162  063 

Delaware 111,219 

District  of  Columbia 115  484 

Florida 238,966 

Georgia 193,939 

Hawaii 115,759 

Idaho 114,594 

Illinois  327  480 

Indiana 206  304 

Iowa.. 157,823 

Kansas 146.  034 

Kentucky 165.  893 

Louisiana 174  568 

Maine    120338 

Maryland 180  283 

Massachusetts 216.  445 

Michigan 281.654 

Minnesota 177,882 

Mississippi 145.376 


0      $15,000,000 


262,383 

0 

114,  247 

0 

183.  568 

0 

190, 678 

0 

1,040,735 

0 

204,066 

0 

242, 961 

0 

125, 842 

0 

135,667 

0 

420, 104 

0 

316, 386 

0 

136.299 

0 

133,616 

0 

623.994 

0 

344.867 

0 

233, 193 

0 

206.038 

0 

251.  782 

0 

271.766 

0 

146. 849 

0 

234,  931 

0 

368, 229 

0 

518.436 

0 

279.399 

0 

204, 521 

0 

Missouri $195.  737 

Montana n4  213 

Nebraska W  130'  370 

Nevada.. 110.003 

New  Hampshire 115  099 

New  Jersey 246717 

New  Mexico 120,795 

New  York 472,327 

North  Carolina 204  019 

North  Dakota 112644 

Ohio 318,025 

Oklahoma 152  383 

Oregon 142,806 

Pennsylvania 341  396 

Rhode  Island 119.439 

South  Carolina... 153  022 

South  Dakota 113!637 

Tennessee 180  319 

Texas 329,174 

Utah 121.681 

Vermont 109  103 

Virginia 195,145 

Washington 169  779 

West  Virginia 135  701 

Wisconisn 190  426 

Wyoming 106.804 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1974 
budget 


$409,029 

$753, 146 

0 

641,024 

1,367.068 

0 

265,  475 

373,  263 

0 

339.  904 

570.  224 

0 

246,082 

321,946 

0 

269, 555 

384  060 

0 

875,  874 

1,  988,  543 

0 

295.  797 

453,504 

0 

1,915.172 

4.  738.  809 

0 

679. 178 

1,468.035 

0 

258. 248 

354,139 

0 

1.204,360 

2,  857.  807 

0 

441. 307 

838,565 

0 

397, 193 

721, 826 

0 

1.312,027 

3,142,723 

0 

289,548 

436.  967 

0 

444. 255 

846.365 

0 

262, 820 

366,239 

0 

570,003 

1. 179, 12s 

0 

1.  255,  720 

2,993.719 

0 

299.877 

464,301 

0 

241.933 

310,966 

0 

638,  298 

1.  359,  855 

0 

521,  445 

1,050.629 

0 

364,461 

635.  208 

0 

616. 559 

1.  302.  328 

0 

231,  343 

282.  942 

0 

0 

$320, 527 

0 

0 

132,740 

0 

u 

169,957 

0 

123,043 

0 

134,780 

0 

437,960 

0 

147,  902 

0 

957. 643 

0 

339, 605 

0 

129, 126 

0 

602, 214 

0 

220, 662 

0 

198, 603 

0 

656. 051 

0 

144. 777 

0 

222. 136 

0 

131,412 

0 

285, 014 

0 

627,896 

0 

149, 942 

0 

120,968 

0 

319, 164 

0 

260, 733 

0 

182. 236 

0 

308,  294 

0 

115,673 

I 
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ESTIMATED  GRANTS  FOR  INTERLIBRARY  COOPERATION- 

-LSCA  TITLE  III 

1972 
appropriation 

1973 
allocation  > 

1973 
ippropriation  > 

1974 
budget 

1972 
appropriation 

1973 
allocation  > 

1973 
appropriation  2 

1974 
budget 

Total 

$2,640,500 

48,695 

J.             40,  763 

i.              44,475 

44,855 

90.372 

$2,730,000 

50,190 
40,894 
45,244 
45.690 
99,034 
46,530 
48.971 
41,622 
42,238 
60,  087 
53, 579 
42,  278 
42.110 
72,882 
55.366 
48.358 
46,654 
49, 525 
50.779 
42,940 
51,605 
56,832 
66,258 
51,258 
46.559 

$7. 500, 000 

129,  879 

47,885 

86, 255 

90,190 

560, 695 

97.600 

119, 129 

54,303 

59,  742 

217.177 

159,  769 

60,092 

58,607 

330,030 

175,534 

113.722 

98, 692 

124,011 

135,072 

65, 931 

142.359 

188.  464 

271,604 

139,297 

97,  852 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Missouri .  . 

$51,808 

$53  839 
42, 055 
44.390 
41,446 
42,183 
61,208 
43.006 
93, 820 
55,036 
41,828 
71,515 
47,  572 
46.188 
74,894 
42, 810 
47,664 
41,971 
51,610 
73, 127 
43, 134 
41.316 
53,  753 
50,086 
45, 161 
53, 071 
40,983 

$162,061 

58,121 

78,721 

52,754 

59,250 

227,060 

66,513 

514,704 

172.621 

56,121 

317,974 

106,786 

94,  577 

347, 773 

64,784 

107,602 

57,387 

142,405 

332, 189 

67,643 

51,606 

161,  307 

128, 965 

85,  517 

155.290 

48,675 

0 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 
New  Jersey 

41.753 

43.746 

41.234 

41.862 

58,096 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

California 

New  Mexico 

New  York... 

North  Carolina.  . 

42,565 

85.923 

52.830 

0 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

45,572 

47,655 

41,384 

41.910 

0 
0 

North  Dakota..  . 

41,560 

0 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

66.891 

46.461 

45,280 

69.774 

0 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

57,140 

51,587 

41  944 

0 
0 
0 

Idaho 

41,800 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

42,398 

46,540 

0 

Illinois 

68, 058 

0 

53,112 

South  Dakota 

41,682 

0 

47.132 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

49,907 

68,266 

42,674 

41,123 

51,735 

48,607 

44.403 

0 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  . ...... 

45.678 

48,127 

49,197 

0 
0 
0 

Maine 

Maryland  .  .  

42,509 

49.902 

0 
0 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

54,363 

62,405 

49,606 

45, 597 

0 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    .. 

51.153 

0 
0 

'  Based  on  President's  fiscal  year  1973  budget. 

1  Based  on  congressional  intent  in  H.R.  15417  passed  and  sent  to  White  House  Aug.  10,  1972 
and  continuing  resolution  (Public  Law  92-334,  as  amended). 


Note:  Totals  include  outlying  territories  not  listed. 
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1973 
ippropriation' 


1973 
allocation' 


Decrease        1974  budget 


Total $100,000,000 

Alabama 1,576,446 

Alaska 154,768 

Arizona 880.504 

Arkansas 899,666 

California 9, 555, 979 

Colorado 1.114,779 

Connecticut 1,474,525 

Delaware 284,778 

District  of  Columbia 316,966 

Florida 2,913.723 

Georgia 2.138,801 

Hawaii 395,231 

Idaho 359.913 

Illinois 5,372,023 

Indiana 2,567,276 

Iowa    1,409,424 

Kansas 1. 052, 428 

Kentucky -.  1,  502, 616 

Louisiana , 1.839,047 

Maine 511,820 

Maryland 1.976,418 

Massachusetts 2,653,547 

Michigan 4,607,269 

Minnesota 1.989, 124 

Mississippi 1,051.644 


$90, 000, 000      $10, 000, 000 


1,418.801 

139, 291 

792,  454 

809,699 

8, 600,  381 

1,003.301 

1,  327,  073 
256,300 
285,  269 

2, 622.  351 

1, 924, 921 

355,  708 

323. 922 

4.  834. 821 

2.  310,  548 
1.268,482 

947, 185 
1,  352,  354 
1,655,142 

460,638 
1, 778,  776 
2, 388, 192 
4, 146, 542 
1,790,212 

946,480 


157.  645 

15,477 

88,050 

89,967 

955,  598 

111,478 

147, 453 

28, 478 

31,697 

291,  372 

213,880 

39,  523 

35,991 

537. 202 

256,  728 

140,  492 

105,  243 

150, 262 

183,905 

51, 182 

197, 642 

265, 355 

460,727 

198. 912 

105, 164 


1973 
appropriation' 

1973 
allocation' 

Decrease 

1974  budget 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada       

$2,276,926 

361,392 

709,282 

251,573 

$2,  049,  233 

325, 253 

638,354 

226,416 

326, 695 

3,  057,  083 

511,032 

7,  343,  552 

2, 069, 406 

275,  377 

4, 754,  550 

1.091,264 

875. 475 

4, 975, 170 

396,958 

1, 125,  332 

305, 768 

1,594,892 

5,037,176 

526, 457 

202,  468 

1,939,360 

1,485,090 

705, 179 

2,074,956 

153, 539 

$227, 693 

36.139 

70. 928 

25, 157 

36.299 

339. 676 

56.781 

815,951 

229, 934 

30,  597 

528, 283 

121.252 

97, 275 

552,797 

44,106 

125,037 

33,974 

177,210 

559,687 

58,495 

22,496 

215,484 

165,010 

78,353 

230, 551 

17,600 

0 
0 
0 
0 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

362,994 

3.396,759 

567,813 

8,159,503 

2.299,340 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

North  Dakota 

305,974 

0 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.  .  ...  . 

5.282,833 

1,212,516 

972,750 

5,527.967 

441,064 

1,250,369 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

South  Dakota 

.       .  .            339.742 

0 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia               .      -  - 

1,772,102 

5,596,863 

584.952 

224.964 

...        2,154,844 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. ^ 

Wyoming 

1.650,100 

783,532 

2,305.507 

170,599 

0 
0 
0 
0 

>  Based  on  congrMalonal  Intent  In  H.R.  15417  passed  and  tent  to  Whita  House  Aug. 
1972,  and  continuing  rasolution  (Public  Law  92-334,  M  smended). 

>  Bssed  on  President's  flsal  jwar  1973  budget 


10, 


Note:  Total  includes  outlying  territories  not  llstad. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
Senator  Hathaway,  in  support  of  his 
amendment  to  H.R.  7447  on  behalf  of 
college  library  programs  and,  further, 
to  express  my  support  for  adequate  fund- 
ing for  libraries  generally. 

If  the  administration's  budget  recom- 
mendations are  allowed  to  prevail  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  all  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  Nation's  libraries  would  be 
abruptly  terminated  on  July  1.  1973.  The 
impact  of  this  elimination  of  all  Federal 
"support  to  libraries  would  be  profound. 
Libraries  of  all  kinds — whether  they  be 
local  public  libraries,  those  located  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or  col- 
lege and  university  institutions — are  an 
important  and  vital  element  in  our  na- 
tional education  system.  They  are  be- 
coming more  important  as  the  need  in- 
creases for  information  than  can  be 
stored  and  recalled  upon  demand.  This 


is  no  time  to  be  cutting  back  on  library 
buildings,  services,  and  equipment. 

Federal  support  for  public  libraries  be- 
gan in  i957  with  a  $2  million  appropria- 
tion under  the  Library  Services  Act.  This 
act  has  done  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  in- 
creased State  and  local  support  for  li- 
brary services.  It  has  permitted  public 
libraries  to  develop  new  services  and  to 
reach  far  greater  numbers  of  persons.  If 
Federal  matching  funds  under  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  are 
withdrawn,  the  homebound,  the  handi- 
capped, the  aging — all  recipients  of  out- 
reach library  services — will  undoubtedly 
be  among  those  who  suffer  greatest  as  a 
result. 

Federal  support  for  school  libraries 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  enabled  thousands  of 
schools  to  have  a  centralized  school  li- 
brary for  the  first  time.  But  there  are  still 
roughly  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  schools 


without  libraries.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  itself, 
in  a  recently  released  study  entitled  "An 
Evaluative  Survey  Report  on  ESEA  Title 
n"  which  it  prepared,  recommends  that 
school  library  appropriations  be  in- 
creased to  the  total  level  of  funds  au- 
thorized, or  $220  million. 

College  library  programs,  authorized 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  have 
enabled  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— from  junior  and  community  col- 
leges to  large  4-year  institutions — to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  for  books 
of  an  ever  growing  enrollment.  Spiraling 
costs  of  books  and  joumEils,  coupled  with 
the  financial  plight  of  almost  all  schools, 
have  left  very  little  local  resources  for 
library  programs.  Without  Federal  sup- 
port, it  is  almost  certain  that  college 
libraries  will  have  little  or  no  purchasing 
power,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  ser\'- 
ices  will  decline. 
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All  of  these  programs  have  been 
gravely  affected  by  the  administration's 
meat  ax  approach  to  the  Federal  budget 
for  library  programs.  The  $61.7  million 
for  this  fiscal  year  which  Senator  Hatha- 
way has  pointed  out  the  administration 
Is  presently  withholding  could  substan- 
tially aid  public  libraries  and  school  li- 
braries across  the  Nation.  In  Missouri,  a 
total  of  $1,154,793  in  public  Ubrary  funds 
is  being  withheld.  School  libraries  are  re- 
ceiving $227,693  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated  by  Congress  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

The  Hathaway  amendment  to  extend 
the  availability  of  funds  for  college  li- 
braries will  allow  the  Office  of  Education 
the  time  it  needs  to  allocate  the  full  ap- 
propriation for  this  fiscal  year  of  $17.8 
million  for  college  libraries.  We  must 
then  turn  our  attention  to  seeing  that 
Federal  support  for  library  programs  is 
maintained  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  appro- 
priation action. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  conferred  briefly  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  handles 
this  particular  appropriation,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
and  I  understood  from  him  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

I  understand  that  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do  is  simply  extend  the 
time  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
that  was  appropriated  in  the  supple- 
mental bill  last  October.  In  other  words, 
the  authority  to  spend  it  would  other- 
wise expire  on  the  30th  of  next  month. 
It  does  not  increase  appropriations  and 
it  is  not  a  new  appropriation;  it  simply 
extends  the  time  for  the  expenditure 
to  be  made.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine  whether  my  understanding  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  imderstand.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Hrtjska 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 
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On  page  13.  line  16,  Insert  the  followlnR- 
":  $20,000,000.  for  carrying  out  the  regional 
medical  programs,  as  authorized  by  title  EX 
sections  402(g).  403(a)(1),  433(a).  and  U> 
the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  sections 
301  and  311  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Acf 
and  $15,000,000  for  construction  of  outpatient 
facilities,  as  authorized  by  tlUe  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act." 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield.  I  have  no  indication  or 
assurance  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  had  a  chance  to  review 
the  substance  of  this  amendment,  and 
in  view  of  that,  until  we  have  some  con- 
tact with  him,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TAJT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment, 
since  it  does  not  involve  a  new  appro- 
priation, but  only  authorizes  the  expend- 
iture of  the  money  up  until  September  30. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hath- 
away). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk — on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Javits,  Senator  Htra- 
PHREY,  and  Senator  Cranston  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  arduous 
appropriations  process,  a  process  which 
has  seen  the  President  of  the  United 
States  break  all  precedent  by  vetoing 
two  separate  appropriations  measures 
Throughout  this  long  and  difficult  strug- 
gle, the  Senate  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  leadership  of  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee,  in  spite  of  administra- 
tion opposition.  Senator  Magnuson  held 
firmly  to  his  belief  that  this  Nation  could 
not  turn  its  back  on  the  recipients  of  its 
social  and  health  programs.  I  for  one  am 
proud  of  the  magnificent  job  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Norris  Cotton,  also  distin- 
guished himself,  as  he  has  so  often  in 
the  past. 

The  President's  successive  vetoes  of 
the  1973  appropriations  bUls  has  placed 
mcreased  importance  on  this  supple- 
mental legislation.  For  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  administration  is  trying 
to  achieve  through  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess what  it  has  been  unable  to  achieve 
through  the  legislative  process.  Regard- 
less of  ones  interpretaUon  of  the  con- 
tmuing  resolution,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
administration  is  spending  at  a  level 
consistent  with  the  amended  admlnis- 
tratiMi  fiscal  year  1973  budget  request, 
and  that  amended  request  plays  havoc 
with  the  Nation's  health  programs— 
elimmating  some  and  crippling  others. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  27th  of  March 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  passed,  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  19,  S.  1136,  A  bill  to  ex- 
tend all  of  the  expiring  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  J  year 
The  reason  that  that  measure  was  neces- 
sary is  weU  known:  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  more  than  9  months 
to  submit  any  substantive  legislative  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  dealing  with  the 
expiring  health  authorities.  What  the 
Congress  received  instead  was  a  Presi- 
dential budget  that  eliminated  many  of 
those  authorities  and  crippled  the  re- 
maining ones. 

The  Senate  rejected  that  HEW  ap- 
proach by  passing  S.  1136,  and  it  must 
now  reject  the  administration's  attempt 
to  terminate  these  pr'^q-ams  via  the 
budgetary  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  offer  three 
amendments  to  thjs  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  designed  to  assure  that 
existing  health  authorities  will  be  con- 
tinued and  utilized  until  such  time  as  the 
Congress   decides    the   authority   is   no 


longer    necessary.    The    first   of   these 
amendments  would  add  $20  million  to  the 
regional  medical  program  appropriation 
and  $15  million  to  that  portion  of  the 
Hill-Burton     appropriation     concerned 
with    the    development    of    ambulatory 
care— out-patient    departments.    These 
two  programs  have  been  targeted  for 
elimination  by  the  administration.  No 
money  has  been  requested  for  them  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  amended  flscel  year 
1973  administration  budget  request  goes 
a  long  way  toward  the  elimination  of 
these  programs.  The  regional  medical 
programs  had  a  1972  appropriation  of 
$99.5  million,  but  the  administration  is 
currently  spending,  according  to  an  over- 
all appropriation  of  $17.6  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  Local  RMP  groups  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  have  been  con- 
sulted. And  feel  that  with  only  1  month 
left  in  the  fiscal  year,  only  an  additional 
$20  million  could  be  wisely  spent.  This 
amendment  requests  that  $20  million, 
which  would  still  leave  the  total  figure 
$61.9  million  below  that  which  was  ex- 
pended in  fiscal  year  1972. 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram   had    an    appropriation    for    its 
ambulatory   care — out-patient   facilities 
of  $70  million.  The  1973  administration 
budget  request,  as  amended  in  January, 
and  the  level  at  which  the  administra- 
tion is  now  spending,  is  $37  million.  This 
amendment  would  direct  the  expenditure 
of  additional  $15  million  to  build  the 
needed    out-patient    departments.    The 
need  for  a  vigorous  and  expanding  pro- 
gram of  construction  for  ambulatoiy  care 
facilities  cannot  be  denied.  The  adminis- 
tration  itself.   In  Its   Hill-Burton  fact 
sheet  publication,  stated  that  the  con- 
struction of  ambulatory  care  facilities 
was  now  the  "major  thrust  of  the  HiD- 
Burton   program."   HEW  studies  have 
documented   the   need   for   ambulatory 
care  facilities.  The  Congress,  has  already 
expressed  its  will  in  S.  1136,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Hill-Burton  authority  shall  be 
continued,  and  that  the  focus  shall  be 
on  the  development  of  ambulatory  care 
facilities.  Even  with  the  additional  $15 
million   contained   in   m.y   amendment, 
the  total  figure  spent  on  ambulatory  care 
faculties  will  be  $52  million  or  $28  million 
below  that  which  was  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  amendment 
speaks  to  the  critical  health  manpower 
shortage  in  this  coimtry.  It  is  only  2 
short  years  since  the  Congress  passed, 
and  the  President  signed,  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1971  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1971.  The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
clearly  recognized  by  the  President,  who 
said  in  his  health  message  of  1972: 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971  and  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1971  which  I  signed  last  November  will 
spur  the  greatet  effort  In  our  history  to 
expand  the  supply  of  health  personnel.  Addi- 
tionally and  Importantly,  it  wUl  attract  them 
to  the  areas  of  health  care  shortages,  helping 
to  close  one  of  the  most  glaring  gaps  in  our 
present  system. 

In  spite  of  this,  capitation  support  for 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  optom- 
etry, pharmacy  and  podiatry  have  been 
targeted  for  elimination  in  fiscal  year 
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1974,  with  drastic  reductions  in  effect 
to  the  current  fiscal  year. 

My  amendment  would  restore  $6.3  mil- 
lion in  capitation  support  to  these 
schools  in  order  to  keep  them  in  a  solvent 
financial  position  during  the  time  the 
Congress  considers  the  appropriate 
course  of  action  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
Even  this  additional  $6.3  million  keeps 
the  total  figure  $5.2  million  below  the 

1972  appropriated  level. 

Capitation  support  for  schools  of  nurs- 
ing is  also  targeted  for  virtual  elimina- 
tion by  1974,  and  that  process  is  well 
underway  in  the  1973  budget  request  of 
this  administration.  From  a  1972  appro- 
priated level  of  $31.5  milUon,  capitatlMi 
funds  are  being  spent  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $16.8  million  this  year.  My  amendment 
would  restore  $10  million  to  that  figure. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  administration 
was  severely  reducing  capitation  grants 
and  putting  a  financial  squeeze  on  the 
schools  of  nursing,  it  reduced  the  finan- 
cial distress  grants  from  $10  million  in 
fiscal  year  1972  to  $.17  million  in  its 

1973  request. 

My  amendment  would  restore  $2  mil- 
lion to  the  financial  distress  category. 
So  that  those  schools  that  simply  can- 
not get  the  capitation  grants  they  need 
to  stay  afioat  could  apply  for  the  emer- 
gency financial  distress  grants.  This 
would  enable  the  Congress  to  consider 
the  whole  situation  again  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

No  schools  are  suffering  more  severe 
consequences  from  the  proposed  admin- 
istration fiscal  year  1974  budget  than  the 
schools  of  public  health  and  allied 
health.  Virtually  all  public  support  for 
these  schools  would  be  eliminated  In  the 
fiscal  year  1974  budget,  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget  cuts  the  institutional  sup- 
port for  graduate  training  in  schools  of 
public  health  from  $4.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972  to  $0  in  fiscal  year  1973.  While 
cutting  all  Institutional  assistance  to 
schools  of  allied  health  from  $24.7  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1972  to  $15.7  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  This  is  indeed  a  crisis  situation 
for  these  schools.  Testimony  before  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee  indicated 
dire  consequences  for  schools  of  public 
health  if  administration  policies  were 
to  be  followed.  Howard  Hiatt,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  at  Harvard 
stated: 

Consequences  can  include  cutting  60% 
of  the  student  body  of  the  school  of  public 
health  and  20%   of  the  faculty  by  July  1. 

Lewis  Thomas,  dean  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Medicine  stated  that  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  would  result  in  a  cut  of 
75  percent  of  the  students  in  his  depart- 
ment of  public  health.  The  schools  of 
public  health  and  allied  health  are  being 
merged  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
with  a  major  reduction  in  faculty  and 
students  in  each  component  accompany- 
ing that  merger.  If  we  are  to  continue 
the  schools  of  public  health  in  this 
coimtry,  we  must  relieve  this  fiscal  crisis. 
My  amendment  will  restore  $4  million  of 
institutional  support  for  graduate  train- 
ing in  schools  of  public  health,  and  would 
add  $5  million  to  institutional  assistance 
for  schools  of  allied  health.  This  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  to  insure  their  sur- 
vival until  the  Congress  can  consider 
would  still  leave  a  $400  million  slash. 


their  fates  in  a  more  deliberate  manner 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  my  final  amendment 
deals  with  research  and  research  train- 
ing. The  transcripts  of  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  and 
the  House  Health  Subcommittee  are  re- 
plete with  predictions  of  dire  conse- 
quences if  this  Nation  retreats  from  its 
support  of  basic  biomedical  research. 
That  retreat  is  in  progress  at  the  present 
time  as  the  administration  continues  to 
spend  at  levels  consistent  only  with  the 
amended  fiscal  year  1973  administration 
budget  request.  No  witnesses  agreed  with 
the  administration's  position,  and  no  let- 
ters were  received  supporting  the  ad- 
ministration's position.  Nobel  laureate 
James  D.  Watson,  a  professor  at  Harvard 
University,  called  the  policy  "sheer  lu- 
nacy." He  and  Dean  Lewis  Thomas  of  the 
Yale  School  of  Medicine  agreed  that  one 
of  the  consequences  of  following  this 
policy  would  be  a  crippling  of  this  Na- 
tion's war  on  cancer.  All  experts  agreed 
that  major  breakthroughs  in  that  effort 
will  come  from  young  research  scientists 
whose  work  would  be  cut  off  in  mid- 
stream by  the  termination  of  Federal 
support.  Michael  DeBakey,  president  of 
the  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  and  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  heart  surgeons 
pointed  out  that  this  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible time  to  cut  back  on  support  for 
biomedical  research. 

One  cannot  expect  breakthroughs  in 
research  at  the  same  time  that  one  Is 
cutting  back  on  training  support  and 
fellowship  support  for  our  brightest 
young  scientists.  My  amendment  would 
restore  $9.1  million  to  the  research  fel- 
lowships appropriation  in  order  to  bring 
that  level  up  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  level. 
The  amendment  would  restore  $15  mil- 
lion to  the  resesurch  training  grants  ap- 
propriation to  raise  it  from  the  $112.8 
million  level  that  the  administration  is 
currently  spending  at,  to  a  $127.8  million 
level,  which  is  still  $11.9  million  below 
the  fiscal  year  1972  appropriation. 

The  biomedical  research  community 
has  been  most  vocaJ  about  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  severe  cuts  in  general  re- 
search grants,  which  have  been  slashed 
in  fiscal  year  1973  from  $55.2  million  to 
$26.1  million.  This  is  a  pool  of  fiexible 
support  needed  by  medical  schools  to 
support  smd  encourage  the  faculty  to  pur- 
sue vigorous  biomedical  research.  My 
amendment  would  restore  $13.9  million 
of  this  money  for  a  total  of  $40  million 
which  is  still  $15.2  million  below  the  fiscal 
year  1972  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  about  a 
health-care  crisis  in  this  country  for 
several  years.  If  we  do  not  act  to  rescue 
the  schools  of  pubhc  health  and  allied 
health ;  to  rescue  the  biomedical  research 
training  and  fellowship  programs  of  this 
Nation,  then  we  will  have  little  chance 
of  solving  that  health-care  crisis.  And  if 
we  in  the  Congress  do  not  rescue  the 
Hill-Burton  and  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, we  will  concede  the  right  of  the 
administration  to  legislate  via  the 
budgetary  process.  This  administration 
has  slashed  over  $500  miUion  from  the 
1973  health  budget  in  its  amended  re- 
quest. The  grand  total  of  all  my  amend- 
ments would  restore  $100.3  million;  it 


This  is  the  minimum  we  can  do  and  still 
have  a  viable  opportunity  to  solve  this 
Nation's  health-care  crisis  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  is  no  time  limita- 
tion on  this  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  want  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  material  presented  by  Dr. 
John  Cooper,  head  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges. 

Dr.  Cooper  testified  before  the  Con- 
sumer Economics  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee;  and  in  his 
testimony,  he  substantiated,  by  volumes 
of  evidence,  the  information  that  has 
just  been  presented  to  us  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Not  long  ago,  I  met  with  the  dean  of 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  director  of  the  Nursing 
School,  the  director  of  the  School  of 
Dentistry,  and  a  number  of  our  top  peo- 
ple in  the  field  of  biomedical  research. 

I  can  simply  add  to  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
amounts  for  which  we  are  asking  in  this 
amendment — an  amendment  that  I  am 
privileged  to  cosponsor — are  the  basic 
minimums  for  the  survival  of  many  of 
these  programs.  I  emphasize  in  particu- 
lar that  unless  we  do  this  now,  many  of 
the  programs  that  are  underway  at  the 
great  research  laboratories  in  our  medi- 
cal schools  and  in  other  areas  will  be 
sharply  curtailed;  a  number  of  the 
trainees — the  graduate  students — will  be 
without  assistance,  and  a  number  of  the 
professors  will  have  to  be  dropped  from 
medical  school  faculties.  We  will  be  mak- 
ing a  very  serious  mistake  unless  we  pro- 
vide the  funds  that  are  required  and 
desperately  needed. 

I  know  that  the  administration  can 
say,  "WeU,  you  can  get  by.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  money  in  the  pipe- 
line." In  this  instance,  may  I  add,  there 
is  no  pipeline  for  trainee  grants.  There 
is  no  pipeline  for  faculty  assistance. 
There  is  no  pipeline  for  biomedical  re- 
search. 

So  that  whUe  you  may  momentarily 
make  a  budget  saving  and,  therefore, 
have  your  accounts  look  a  little  more 
pleasant,  you  wiU  pay  seriously  in  the 
years  to  come.  Research  delayed  today  is 
research  that  wiU  be  denied. 

I  hope  we  will  look  with  considerable 
favor  and  support  upon  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, which  would  restore,  as  was  indi- 
cated, $20  mUlion  to  the  regional  medical 
program,  leaving  the  funding  stUl  $61.9 
million  below  fiscal  1972  spending  rates. 
The  regional  medical  program  is  critical 
to  the  coordination  of  medical  faculties, 
and  the  providing  of  better  health  care. 
Yet,  we  see  this  program  being  inade- 
quately funded,  far  below  the  rates  of 
1972.  The  amendment  that  has  beep  of- 
fered is  just  enough  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  again  underscore  what  has 
been  said— that  we  would  stiU  be  almost 
$62  million  below  the  1972  level  of  ex- 
penditures, despite  the  fact  that  inflation 
has  taken  its  toll  in  these  programs. 
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The  amendment  also  provides  for  $15 
million  to  the  ambulatory  care-outpa- 
tients provision  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 
leaving  the  fimding  $28  million  below 
the  1972  levels.  The  outpatient  service 
and  facilities  provided  imder  Hill-Burton 
are  desperately  needed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  program  has  resulted  in  con- 
siderable sa\ings  to  the  individual  con- 
sumer of  health  care.  It  is  the  kind  of  in- 
vestment we  ought  to  be  making  to  as- 
sure a  better  delivery  of  health-care 
services. 

A  third  amendment  would  provide  for 
capitation  grants:  $6.3  million  in  capita- 
tion grants  to  schools  of  optometry, 
pharmacy,  podiatry,  and  veterinary 
medicine,  keeping  the  figure  of  $5.2  mil- 
lion below  the  1972  spending  levels. 
These  capitation  grants  help  keep  these 
professional  schools  going.  All  these 
professional  schools  are  national  in 
scope.  They  serve  not  only  the  local 
people  but  also  people  and  students 
throughout  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  great  obligation  in 
the  fields  of  science,  technology,  and 
health  care  is  that  the  great  professional 
schools  we  have  in  these  disciplines  are 
serving  the  Nation,  not  merely  serving  a 
locality  or  a  State.  Yet.  in  many  in- 
stances we  have  placed  the  full  burden 
for  these  schools  upon  local  taxpayers, 
through  the  State  legislatures.  The  Fed- 
eral programs  have  come  to  be  of  as- 
sistance, because  these  schools  are  na- 
tional in  their  impact  and  provide  train- 
ing for  professional  personnel  who  will 
be  available  for  the  Nation. 

As  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, there  Is  an  item  In  this 
amendment  of  a  little  more  than  $9 
million  for  research  fellowships,  bring- 
ing the  program  up  to  the  level  of  fiscal 
1972  appropriations;  $15  million  for  re- 
search training  grants,  but  still  $11.9 
million  below  the  fiscal  1972  appropria- 
tions; and  $13.9  million  for  biomedical 
research,  still  $15.2  million  below  the 
fiscal  1972  appropriation.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  all  needed. 

In  my  State  of  Minnesota,  the  associ- 
ate dean  of  the  school  of  dentistry  told 
me  recently: 

Current  and  pending  decreases  In  Federal 
aid  to  our  School  of  Dentistry  will  be  a 
serious  blow  to  our  research  and  education 
programs. 

The  school  of  dentistry  stands  to  lose 
$300,000  in  research  grants,  $394,500  in 
loan  and  scholarship  support,  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  almost  a  million  dollars  in 
capitation  grants,  and  a  $450,000  loss  in 
existing  training  grants. 

The  medical  school  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  will  lose  $596,00  under  the 
physical  augmentation  program;  bio- 
medical research  will  be  reduced  by 
$100,000. 

In  addition,  the  Public  Health  nursing 
program  faces  loss  of  funding  for  special 
projects  such  as  adult  and  geriatric  nurs- 
ing, and  maternity  and  family  planning. 
The  •  administration  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  will  likely  result  in  a  $344,315  loss 
for  the  school  of  nursing,  exclusive  of 
capitation  grants. 

Finally,  the  School  of  Public  Health, 
one  of  the  finest  regional  public  health 


schools  in  the  Nation,  has  informed  me 
that  50  percent  of  all  graduate  students 
registered  at  the  Public  Health  School 
face  a  loss  of  support;  of  50  full-time 
faculty,  20  are  on  services  of  support 
that  Eire  slated  for  elimination  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  budget  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  staff  to  prepare  for  me 
a  preliminary  memorandum  on  health 
manpower  and  general  research  support, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
memorandum  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MCMoaANDUM 
HEALTH    MANPOWER 

Institutional  Support  VOPP — The  1972 
level  was  $25.2  mUllon.  In  the  original  1973 
request,  the  Administration  asked  that  this 
be  Increased  to  $27.4  million.  However,  when 
the  amended  1973  numbers  were  made  avaU- 
able,  this  had  been  cut  to  $13.7  million.  The 
$6.3  million  In  this  supplemental  would  bring 
the  total  for  1973  up  to  $20.0  million. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparable 
figures  for  other  parts  of  this  section : 

|ln  millions  of  dollatsl 


1973  Fiscal 

1973                        sup-  year 

1972       ong-           1973        pie-  1974 

actual        inal    amended     mental  request 


VOPP 

Nursing: 

Capitation.. 

Distress... 
Public  health. 
Allied  health. 

T:!;l-. 


25. 2       27. 4 


13.7 


6.3 


31.5 

10.0 

4.5 

24.7 


33.5 
2.0 
6.0 

28.8 


16. 8  10.  0 

.2  2.0 

0  4.0 

15.7  5.0 


95. 9        97. 7 


46. 4        27. 3 


As  this  table  shows,  If  the  funds  In  the 
supplemental  are  added  to  the  amended  '73 
figures,  the  total  Is  still  only  %  of  the  orig- 
inal '73  request. 

The  Administration's  opposition  to  many 
of  these  basic  manpower  training  programs 
has  long  been  known  in  health  circles.  In 
fact,  training  programs  were  virtually  elim- 
inated from  the  original  '72  budget,  but 
were  restored  at  the  last  minute.  This  year 
OMB  requested  a  Justification  for  NIH  pro- 
grams apart  from  the  regular  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  presentation. 
It  contains  some  25  pages  of  answers  to 
OMB'b  questions  and  35  pages  of  supporting 
tables  as  well  as  additional  material.  The 
NIH's  conclusion  Is  very  striking.  They  say 
that  by  eUminatlng  the  current  program, 
"the  Ctovemment  would  have  succeeded  In 
Increasing  the  cost  of  research.  In  destroy- 
ing a  magnificent  mechanism  for  develop- 
ing new  scientists,  and  In  compromising  the 
strengths  and  capabilities  of  the  Nation's 
finest  Institutions  for  advanced  biomedical 
science  training." 

Apparently  the  NIH  did  not  convince 
OMB.  With  this  Information  In  hand  the 
OMB  proceeded  to  do  exactly  what  they  had 
been  warned  against  and  drasticaUy  cut  sup- 
port for  these  vital  research  programs.  These 
cuts  are  so  severe  that  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  estimates  that 
one  of  every  12  faculty  members  will  have  to 
be  fired. 

Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper,  President  of  the 
AAMC,  warned  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Economics  that  as  grave  as  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  are  for  the  coming 
year,  the  Implications  for  the  future  are 
even  more  serious.  Dismantlement  of  faculty 
and  loss  of  other  resources  are  not  easily  re- 
versed. The  funds  In  this  supplemental  are 
just  barely  enough  to  keep  schools  together 


untu   funding  can   be  provided  on   a   more 
permanent  basis. 

GENERAL  RESEARCH  ST7FPORT  GRANTS 

The  following  table  shows  figures  for  re- 
search support  eoid  training  programs: 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 

1973 
1972        1973  1973  supple-  1974 

actual  original    amended    mental     request 


Fellowships 

46.2 

49.1 

36.7 

9.1 

30.6 

Training  grants. 

139.7 

137.3 

112.  8 

15.0 

95.4 

General  re- 

search sup- 

port  

55.2 

54.6 

26.1 

13.9 

17.0 

These  grants  are  for  puri>06es  similar  to 
those  discussed  under  health  manpower. 
About  60  percent  of  the  general  research 
money  Is  used  to  support  faculty.  This  pro- 
gram Is  an  excellent  example  of  how  the 
Federal  Oovernment  reneged  on  Its  commit- 
ment on  a  natlon-wlde  scale.  Notices  of 
these  awards  for  FT  "73  were  transmitted  on 
February  9,  1973,  retroactive  to  January  1. 
1973.  Schools  of  course  had  based  their  plan- 
ning on  the  original  '73  request. 

The  '74  request  for  training  grants  and 
fellowships  Is  clearly  a  phase-out.  No  sup- 
port may  be  provided  for  new  students  un- 
less a  firm  commitment  bad  been  made  prior 
to  January  29,  1973. 

MEDICAL     rACILTTIES     CONSTRUCTION 

Legislative  authority  for  the  HUl-Burton 
program  lapses  January  30,  1973.  Money  ap- 
propriated for  construction  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  medical  facilities  guarantee  and 
loan  fund  In  order  to  meet  commitments  on 
interest  subsidies  and  loan  guarantees.  This 
appropriation  provides  new  money  for  con- 
struction of  outpatient  facilities  only.  Since 
the  idea  Is  to  hold  things  together  untU  a 
new  bill  can  be  enacted,  this  amendment 
does  not  seem  nearly  as  Important  as  the 
training  program. 

GENERAL 

The  thrust  of  the  Administration's  re- 
search program  Is  to  concentrate  on  heart 
and  cancer  research.  With  this  exception, 
every  program  of  the  National  Institutes  will 
operate  at  a  lower  level  In  FT  "73  and  FY  "74 
than  In  FY  "72.  This  policy  of  directing  re- 
search at  specific  goals  Is  highly  debatable. 
Dr.  James  D.  Watson.  Harvard  professor  and 
Nobel  laureate,  has  said,  "One  way  clearly  not 
to  proceed  Is  to  spend  much  time  with  de- 
tailed planning  sessions  by  middle-aged 
experts."  We  need  more  creative  young  re- 
search scientists — the  very  ones  who  wUl  be 
diverted  Into  other  activities  If  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Nixon  Administration  are 
adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  memorandum  indicates,  with  all  the 
fimds  added  for  health  manpower,  total 
spending  is  still  only  three-fourths  of  the 
original  fiscal  year  1973  request.  And,  as 
far  as  general  research  support  grants 
are  concerned,  the  memorandum  shows 
that  dollar  figures  in  almost  every  cate- 
gory are  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  these  amendments  offered  today. 
They  are  minimal,  but  they  are  neces- 
sary. For,  not  to  accept  these  amend- 
ments would  threaten  the  basic  founda- 
tion of  our  research  program  and  medi- 
cal care  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  lend  my  voice  in  support  of  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Minnesota.  I  think  one  of  the  best 
programs  we  have  is  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram. These  yoimg  doctors  are  ready  to 
go  out  and  practice,  and  if  they  do  go  out 
and  practice  they  can  earn  $40,000  to 
$50,000  a  year.  But  they  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  those  earnings  in  order  to  take 
a  fellowship  that  in  many  instances  only 
pays  $10,000,  which  is  hardly  enough  to 
maintain  their  families.  Why  are  they 
willing  to  do  that?  They  are  willing  to  do 
that  so  they  can  become  academic  doc- 
tors and  teach  other  young  men  to  be 
better  doctors. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  programs  that 
we  have  and  I  wish  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  was  reminded  of  a  visit  I  had  on  an 
occasion  of  returning  to  my  mother's 
home.  The  director  of  the  school  of  nurs- 
ing at  St.  John's  Hospital  came  to  me 
and  said  that  imless  there  was  some 
way  they  could  find  teachers  with  mas- 
ter's degree  for  their  school  of  nursing 
they  would  have  to  close  an  accredited 
school  of  nursing.  This  Is  not  an  unusual 
practice;  this  is  happening  throughout 
the  Nation.  We  cannot  afford  to  go  on  in 
this  matter  without  paying  a  high  price 
tomorrow.  That  is  what  cutting  off  these 
training  grants  would  mean. 

Biomedical  research  has  saved  the  Na- 
tion billions  of  dollars,  if  we  had  nothing 
more  than  treatment  for  polio  and  mea- 
sles. That  is  at  the  heart  of  modem 
medicine.  For  us  to  cut  training  pro- 
grams and  programs  in  biomedical  re- 
search and  fellowship  programs  would 
be  to  deny  ourselves  the  kind  of  modern 
medical  care  the  times  require. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  several  questions.  I  think 
it  would  be  Improper  if  the  Record  were 
to  show  we  are  cutting  expenditures.  We 
are  Just  not  increasing  expenditures  as 
rapidly  as  the  Senator  would  like  to  see 
them  increased. 

Having  sat  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  so  many  hours  listening 
to  testimony  in  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  we  have  not  cut  the  ap- 
propriation and  that  includes  the  admin- 
istration. They  have  not  allowed  the  ex- 
penditure to  increase  as  rapidly  as  we 
would  like  to  see  it  increased. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  make  certain  I 
vmderstand  this  matter  because  we  have 
been  going  through  the  hearings,  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
have  done  great  work  in  this  area.  We 
all  appreciate  what  they  have  been  do- 
ing. I  want  to  make  certain  we  will  not 
complicate  life  for  the  subcommittee  on 
which  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts if  my  understanding  is  correct 
that  this  money  is  sought  on  a  reappro- 
priation,  to  be  available  until  June  30  of 
this  year,  of  moneys  previously  appropri- 
ated and  then  not  made  available  by  the 
administration.  We  are  not  seeking  here 
to  confuse  the  Record  as  far  as  the  1974 
appropriation  bill,  because  we  are  now 


hearing  testimony  on  that  1974  appro- 
priation bill. 

This  is  the  1973  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  that  those  moneys  be  carried 
over  into  the  next  fiscal  year;  is  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  carry  them  over 
to  the  next  year.  Primarily  it  is  bsised  on 
a  recognition  that  the  administration  has 
made  the  decision  to  try  through  Its 
budgetary  priorities,  to  terminate  some  of 
these  programs,  and  to  alter  in  a  very 
dramatic  way  the  thrust  of  other  pro- 
grams. It  has  been  the  feeling  of  the 
members  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
that  these  programs  should  be  continued, 
but  that  there  is  room  for  improvement 
and  economizing  within  them.  It  is  a  real 
challenge  to  try  to  find  those  areas  and 
eliminate  duplications  and  inefBciencies, 
and  we  have  every  intention  to  do  so. 

OiiT  only  purpose  here  is  to  provide  a 
minimum  amount  of  fimding  to  continue 
programs  through  June  30,  and  then 
leave  to  Congress  the  determination  as  to 
how  we  will  handle  the  various  programs 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  administration 
has  indicated  that  it  would  end  all  fund- 
ing for  the  regional  medical  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1974  and  would  provide  no 
funding  for  Hill-Burton  programs;  it 
would  undertake  a  very  significant  cut- 
back in  biomedical  research  and  capita- 
tion grants  programs,  as  I  stated  pre- 
viously. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  make 
it  elear  that  the  Congress  wishes  to  have 
continued  expenditures  under  Hill-Bur- 
ton for  ambulatory  care  facilities.  We 
are  hopeful  we  will  have  a  chance  to  con- 
sider other  provisions  of  Hill -Burton 
Act  that  apply  to  modernization  and  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  any  for- 
mula changes,  or  whatever. 

But  the  Senator  is  correct:  It  applies 
only  to  June  30  of  this  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  know 
that  I  agree.  I  think  that  many  members 
of  the  subcommittee  agree  with  respect 
to  the  HEW  provisions.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  there  was  $99.5  million  for 
regional  medical  programs  for  1972.  In 
the  1973  budget,  we  increased  the  amoimt 
to  $164  million,  £ui  increase  in  the  spend- 
ing level  of  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
$60  million. 

The  Senator's  appropriation  request  in 
this  amendment,  as  I  understand,  would 
add  $20  million  to  this  supplemental  bill, 
which  would  mean  that  that  money 
would  be  available  until  June  30,  1973. 
There  is  alreswiy  $164  million  available 
under  one  interpretation  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution:  and,  as  I  vmderstand  it, 
there  is  at  least  $99  million  imder  any 
interpretation  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

What  the  Senator  is  doing  is  to  make 
$20  million  more  available  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year.  Neither  of  us  knows 
how  much  will  be  spent.  Thus,  in  any 
event,  it  is  still  less  than  the  Senate 
voted  last  year  and  would  make  avail- 
able more  money  than  the  administra- 
tion is  willing  to  spend  this  year.  That 
is  the  Senator's  intent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct  in  describing  the  Intention.  I 


wish  the  administration  would  recognize 
the  interpretation  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  as  to  the  amoimt  of  money  to  be 
expended.  It  is  my  understanding,  re- 
viewing the  budget,  that  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  not  the 
same  as  the  understanding  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  as  to  how  this  money 
should  be  spent.  Secretary  Weinberger's 
interpretation  is  a  much  reduced  esti- 
mate. 

It  is  this  leadity  of  the  spending  level 
that  we  have  recognized.  If  we  have  an 
increase,  as  the  Senator  has  quite  cor- 
rectly stated,  of  $20  million,  according 
to  the  figures  that  are  being  utilized  at 
the  present  time,  that  is  an  increase  over 
the  rate  the  administration  is  expending 
for  the  program,  and  will  mean  that  total 
expenditures  will  be  actually  $60  million 
less  than  the  fiscal  year  1972  expendi- 
tures. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  Inter- 
pretations placed  on  the  funding  that 
will  be  available  to  the  administration. 
The  reality  of  current  expenditure  levels 
is  what  we  are  responding  to.  Even  so, 
with  regional  medical  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, our  addition  of  $20  million  would 
result  in  expenditures  of  $60  million  less 
than  last  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  There  would  be  $60 
million  less  than  provided  in  the  bill  we 
passed  last  year,  not  $60  million  less 
than  the  spending  level. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  par- 
ticularly regarding  the  regional  medical 
program,  the  amendment  would  increase 
the  spending  authorization  beyond  what 
the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
submitted  in  its  last  revised  1973  request, 
which  was  $60  million.  This  would  mean, 
under  my  interpretation,  that  they  would 
have  available  at  least  $80  million  for 
expenditure  in  this  year. 

I  want  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  what 
may  be  an  interpretation  all  can  agree 
to — and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  deals  with  what  is  the  minimum 
available.  I  interpret  it  that  $99.5  million 
is  available,  anyway,  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  I  understand  it.  At 
the  very  least,  we  are  reassuring  that 
they  have  $80.1  million,  even  under  the 
administration's  interpretation,  for  ex- 
penditure this  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  let  the  Senator 
from  Washington  explore  it  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  but  I  would  inter- 
pret the  authority  of  the  administration 
in  the  same  way  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  interpreted  the 
authority  of  the  administration.  Were 
the  administration  to  interpret  it  that 
way,  the  figures  that  have  been  outlined 
in  this  discussion  would  be  the  figures 
which  would  be  available,  and  it  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
RMP. 

The  diCaculty  is  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  interpret  its  authority  and 
power  in  that  way.  As  a  result,  our 
amendments  are  keyed  to  not  only  the 
administration's  interpretation  of  what 
their  authority  is,  but  the  actual  rate  of 
expenditure  of  the  administration.  With 
that,  for  RMP,  for  example,  our  increase 
would  be  a  $20  million  increase  over  the 
present  rate  of  expenditure  by  the  ad- 
ministration, which  would  be  $61.9  mil- 
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lion  less  than  was  actually  appropriated  tinuing  resolution.  This  amendment  clar-  applies    also   to   the   second   and   third 

by  the  Congress  last  year.  ifies  what  is  available.  amendments  which  are  to  be  considered 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  administration  en  bloc. 

I  are  not  apart  in  terms  of  the  figures,  interpreted  their  power  and  authority  in  Mr      KENNEDY      The     Senator     is 

but  in  terms  of  the  authority.  the  way  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  de-  correct. 

All  we  can  deal  with  in  the  develop-  scribed  it.  none  of   these  amendments  Mr.  STEVENS  Mr  President  I  might 

ment  of  this  is  what  the  administration  would  be  offered.  I  think  the  administra-  say  I  think  that  is  my  understand^ 

IS  actually  spending  and  what  they  inter-  tion  has  both  the  authority  and  power  too.  There  are  no  requests  that  we  should 

pret  their  authority  to  be.  It  is  my  under-  described  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  exceed  the  level  under  the  interpreta- 

standing,  m  the  exchange  with  Secretary  but  the  reality  is  that  they  do  not  believe  tion  I  would  give  to  the  continuing  res 

Weinberger,  that  he  does  not  agree  w^th  they  have  that  authority  and,  what  is  olution.  The  problem  is  that  it  does  ex- 

the  rate  of  expenditure  described  by  the  more  important,  they  do  not  expend  the  ceed  the  revision  made  in  the  Office  of 

Mr   STO-^^  Mr   PrP.idPnt    T  h.v.  ^"^^  f  ^"^^^  ^^'"'^'  ^"^  therefore  it  ne-  Management   and  Budget   in   the    1973 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  cessitates  these  amendments.  operating   level     wliich   was   never   an 

just  received  a  prepared  statement  con-  Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  not  sure  what  p?oved  ^  SressS  wfare  contta^^^ 

ceming  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts'  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  do,  ing  under  the  contm\Sng  resolution 

amendment.  It  outUnes  the  position  the  but,  as  I  understand  the  contention,  this  Mr.  TAFT   Mr   President   I  withdraw 

Senator  has  just  stated  concerning  the  is  not  making  more  money  available  than  my  objection          ^^^s^°«"'^'  ^  >^itnaraw 

position  of  HEW  regarding  his  amend-  we  made  avaUable  last  year.  I  see  noth-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there 

ment.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  and  to  make  ii^g  controversial  about  it,  in  an  attempt  objection  to  the  imaSmoS«,nslnW^^^ 

sure  we  understand  the  HEW  position.  I  to   make   clear   what  is   avaUable   until  quesf                         *^uiii»ui>  wjnsent  re 

ask   unanimous   consent   to   place   that  June  30.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  is        Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President 

statement  m  the  Record  at  this  point.  clouding  what  the  Senator  from  Wash-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  ther** 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state-  ington  and  the  Senrto ;  from  New  Hamp-  objection' 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  shire  were  trying  tc  work  out.  The  prob-  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President    does 

RECORD,  as  follows:  lem  is  what  to  do  with  programs  such  as  the  Senator  reserve  the  right  to  object' 

Kennedy  Amendment  to  Fiscal  Year  1973  the    regional     medical    program,     Hill-  Mr.    McCLELLAN     Mr     President    i 

SECOND  Supplemental  Appropriation  Burton,  and  Others.  This  is  just  until  the  would  like  to  know  what  the  request  Is 

Senator  Kennedy  will  propose  the  follow-  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  I  see  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  re- 

ing  aii.endment  to  the  fiscal  year  1973  sup-  ro  reason  to  oppose  it.  quest  is  that  the  three  amendments  be 

fiiranemZ"''             °"  "''"  ^'"*'*  ^"°"        ^'-  ^AGNUSON.  Mr.  President Considered  en  blS:.            ^'"^^'^^^^s  be 

Health    Services    Planning    and  .J^i  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,   could  Is  there  objection? 

Development:  *^"^  Senator  yield  for  a  consent  request?  Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  for  the  time  being, 

RMP  program.. $20,000,000  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  yield  the  floor     until  Iflnd  out 

Hiil-Burton  outpatient  facili-  until  the  Senator  is  throtigh.  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 

ties  15,000.000  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  serving  the  right  to  object,  the  distin- 

NiH  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  guished  Senator  from  Vermont  has  an 

Health  manpower:  Javits,  Senator  Humphrey  and  Senator  amendment  I  think  he  wants  to  oCfer  to 

Medical    professions    capita-  Cranston,  two  other  amendments.  the  pending  amendment  before  thev  are 

Nurs[Lg^capUai^onTams----    wZZ  '^^  *^°  amendments  read  as  follows:  considered  en  bloc.  Is  that  correct' 

Nurs^l  ^h^ls  flnfS  disl  ^'^  ^^^  '*■  "'^^  ^'-  ^^^  ^^e  following:  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  He  does  not  need  to 

tress  gfan^      nnanclal  d^  ,.^^^  $27,300,000  to  carry  out  section  309(c)  do  that  at  this  time. 

Public  health 'graduate' Vralnl        "  X^ttrl^^J^p^.t^J^^^^^r^^}^''"^^^^  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 

ing  .^. 4,000.000  S7oooo^lhaTS.fo;T^nHrH     ^*T"^*  "^^^    »    further    statement,    what    we 

Allied  health  training 5.000.000  LhSl3^f 'veterLJ^  m^  Sne    o^om^tJ^  ^^«  ^^^^  to  do  is  as  follows:  There  are 

"g"^!      """'^^       '"^^""^    13  900  000  S"^ry,Vd''SScy??iaS^;o^PS?^  severanine  items  and  program  activities 

Res^ch  tVaTnVnV' ^°''  capitation  grants  to  schools  of  nursing  ^°  ^^^  amendment.  They  aU  reach  out  to 

Fellowships                                 9  100  000  *"^  $2,000,000,  shall  be  for  financial  distress  do  the  same  thing,  in  eflfect  reappropriate 

Trainine  erants '    15000000  K^"'^  1^  such  schools:  $4,000,000  shall  be  for  a  portion  of  the  money  that  we  talked 

•  graduate  public   health   tralnUig:    and,   $5,-  about  last  year,  so  they  will  not  usurp 

Total  ...      .         ..         100.300  000  OOO-OOO  shall  be  for  allied  health  support".  the   congressional   prerogative   and   do 

The    principal     arguments     against     the  ..^^^  P^« '^' ^^- '»- ^^^  ^^-^  the  follow-  ^^fethmg  determined  ^ 

amendment  are:                               '  c.n«al  ..search  swpokt  chants  C^  d  termL^hat'^e  ar'TSiSTd? 

These    amounts    and    more    are    already  _,                 .  ..^,       ,  uei/erinme  wnai  we  are  gomg  to  do. 

avaUable  to  HEW  under  the  fiscal  year  1973  „          l'^   additional   amount   for   "General  I  do  not  put  much  stock  in  the  ruling 

Continuing  Resolution.  S!.^*'^^^?"^^!    £'^?.^U  *^  authorized  in  of   the   Department   and   the   Office   of 

In  other  words,  these  amounts  have  al-  !!^  i^  X2}  °^  *^*  ^""'^  ^^^^^  Service  Act.  Management  and  Budget  that  they  do 
ready  been  appropriated  in  each  of  the  cate-  '  '  •"*^-  not  have  the  authority  to  spend  these 
gories.  However.  HEWs  spending  plan,  which  mseabch  training  programs  funds.  Congress  appropriated  $150  mil- 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  does  For  an  additional  amount  for  "research  Hon  for  the  regional  medical  Drn^ram"; 
not  intend  to  spend  these  sums,  and  In  fact  training  programs".  $24,100,000,  of  which  $9,-  but  RMP  is  onlv  bSn^^lowed  t.^^^  i 
HEW  would  have  trouble  obligating  the  100,000  shall  be  for  fellowships,  and  $15,000,-  ^nm^ty^JuJl^^r^nUr^^^ 
money  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  000  shall  be  for  training  grants  something  like  $60  million.  They  have 
amendment,  therefore,  does  little,  other  than  .,  proposed  to  zero  out  the  whole  regional 
to  reUiforce  the  Intent  of  Congress.  It  has  no  ^^-  KENNEDY.  I  am  going  to  make  medical  programs  in  the  1974  budget.  I 
practical  financial  effect.  It  does,  however,  a  unanimous-consent  request  to  consider  do  not  think  that  is  the  intention  of  the 
serve  to  increase  the  money  In  the  fiscal  all  three  of  these  amendments  en  bloc.  Congress.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  either 
year  1973  supplemental  appropriation  and  They  address  the  issues  which  I  described  in  the  Senate  or  the  House.  The  first 
therefore  to  Increase  Its  chances  of  veto.  m  detail  eartier.  If  there  is  no  objection,  Part  of  the  amendment  adds  $15  million. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  ^  ask  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc.  That  is  imder  Hill-Burton,  out-patient 

the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  cor-  ^^  ^^^^re  Is,  I  will  be  glad  to  bring  them  facilities. 

rect  in  terms  of  the  administration's  mis-  in— separately.  There  are  research  training  fellow- 

imderstanding  of  the  continuing  resolu-  ^^-  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  ships  and  training  grants.  And  the  rea- 

tion  and  that  this  amendment  would  not  ^*Sht  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object —  son  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

be  necessarj-  if  they  properly  interpreted  ^  would  like  to  assure  the  Senator  from  and  I  wanted  to  have  them  considered 

the  continuing  resolution.  That  does  not  Massachusetts  the  same  discussion  that  en  bloc  Is  because  they  all  deal  with  the 

mean  they  will  spend   the  money.  We  occurred  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  same  question,  the  question  that  the  Sen- 

cannot  spend  money  from  the  floor  of  *^e  first  amendment,  the  discussion  he  ator  from  Alaska  brought  out  so  vividly, 

the  Senate,  but  at  least  it  clarifies  the  Just  concluded  with  regard  to  the  avail-  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  go  through 

argument  over  what  money  is  available,  ability  of  funds  under  the  present  con-  each  item.  This  chapter  in  this  bill  is  $1.4 

and    currently    there    is    the    argument  tinuing  resolution,  the  interpretation  we  billion  for  Labor  and  HEW  alone.  And 

about  what  is  available  under  the  con-  take  and  that  the  administration  takes,  although  the  amounts  involved  add  up 
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to  a  sizable  sum.  it  is  not  very  much  con- 
sidering the  whole  HEW  program. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  these  things 
alive  until  Congress  can  determine  what 
it  wants  to  do.  The  total  amount  is  less 
than  that  provided  in  the  original  bill 
and  less  than  that  which  was  provided  in 
the  continuing  resolution,  no  matter  how 
we  interpret  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  a  discussion 
of  how  they  interpret  things  dowTitown. 
They  are  gung-ho  to  phase  out  and  kill 
programs. 

We  are  taking  up  those  items  in  our 
consideration  of  the  1974  budget.  They 
have  provided  zero  for  Hill-Burton.  They 
have  not  spent  anything.  If  they  do  not 
like  the  Hill -Burton  Act  then  I  believe 
they  ought  to  come  up  here  and  have 
that  act  repealed. 

Land-grant  colleges  involves  the  same 
question  and  there  are  many  others.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  believe  that  some  of  these 
programs  should  be  kept  alive.  We  there- 
fore want  to  put  in  a  token  amount  so 
that  the  programs  will  remain  opera- 
tional. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
pointed  out — and  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  spend  it  or  not — but  here  we 
are  appropriating  at  least  some  money 
to  spend  over  and  above  the  administra- 
tion's interpretation  of  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  do  not  think  their  interpre- 
tation is  correct. 

We  have  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams for  which  we  appropriated  $150 
million  under  the  continuing  resolution. 

We  are  now  trying  to  put  $20  million 
for  RMP's  back  in  which  is  less  than  the 
origin.ll  bill  provided  and  less  than  was 
provided  in  the  continuing  resolution.  In 
effect,  it  is  sort  of  a  reappropriation  by 
Congress  reasserting  the  fact  that  it 
thinks  these  programs  should  stay  alive 
until  Congress  has  at  least  discussed  and 
decided  upon  the  fiscal  1974  budget.  That 
is  exactly  what  It  amounts  to. 

With  respect  to  capitation  grants  for 
health  professions  and  nursing  schools, 
this  amendment  would  provide  $6.3  mil- 
lion and  $10  million,  respectively. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  fel- 
lowships and  training  grants.  We  will 
never  reach  a  solution  to  the  the  problem 
of  health  manpower,  the  delivery  of 
health  services  In  this  country  xmtll  we 
train  some  people  who  know  how  to  do 
it.  It  involves  a  small  amoimt.  However, 
it  is  the  best  Investment  and  it  pays  the 
best  dividends  of  any  Investment  we 
could  ever  make. 

We  are  merely  trying  to  keep  the  pro- 
grams alive.  The  argument  is  over  the  In- 
terpretation of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. However,  the  effect  will  be  that  if  we 
do  not  do  something  like  this,  these  pro- 
grams will  disappear  and  be  dismantled 
and  we  will  never  get  them  back- 

I  think  that  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  finest  medical  pro- 
grams we  have  in  this  coimtry.  And  the 
only  reason  that  we  want  to  consolidate 
these  amendments  is  that  we  believe  we 
do  not  need  to  discuss  every  single  item. 
They  are  all  directed  at  the  same  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.    AIKEN.    Mr.    President,    would 
agreement  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest prevent  the  consideration  of  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Agreement  to  the 
request  will  not  prevent  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendments  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  take  them  all  up  now,  there  are 
some  other  items  in  the  supplemental 
that  include  some  more  money  for  the 
older  Americans  program,  the  foster 
grandparents  grant  program.  They  are 
not  comparatively  large  amounts.  The 
bill  provides  $260  million  to  continue 
support  for  higher  education.  This 
amount  includes  $30  million  for  subsi- 
dized student  loans  and  $20  million  to 
support  college  teaching  fellowships. 
This  amount  would  support  2,100  college 
teacher  fellowships,  of  which  880  are  for 
returning  veterans.  We  thought  that  was 
for  a  laudable  purpose.  There  is  added 
money  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
Under  the  interpretation  downtown  of 
the  continuing  resolution,  they  are 
spending,  they  claim,  at  the  President's 
budget  level  of  $432  million  instead  of  the 
$492  million  level  that  Congress  intend- 
ed. This  merely  reaffirms  our  original 
intent. 

There  is  a  small  amount  of  $5  million 
in  the  National  Eye  Institute  for  training 
grants  there.  The  chapter  in  this  bill 
runs  the  gamut  and  summarizes  It  not 
only  in  terms  of  dollars,  but  also  in  terms 
of  the  thousands  of  people  who  will  bene- 
fit from  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  now  to  very  briefly  describe 
the  Labor-HEW  section  of  H.R.  7447 — 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  1973. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  did  an  excellent  job  of 
summarizing  the  bill  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  That  is  important.  But  I  would 
like  to  go  one  step  farther  and  ask  my 
colleagues  here  to  think  of  this  portion 
of  the  bill,  not  only  in  terms  of  dollars, 
but  In  terms  of  the  people  who  will  bene- 
fit. 

In  many  Instances,  supplemental  bills 
are  filled  with  so-called  technical  ad- 
justments— errors  in  earlier  budget  esti- 
mates, unanticipated  cost  Increases,  and, 
as  is  also  the  case  in  this  bill.  Increased 
pay  costs.  These  are  important  items,  do 
not  get  me  wTong — but  I  believe  the  La- 
bor-HEW section  goes  beyond  that.  Prom 
the  smallest  item,  $40,000,  to  assist 
in  the  employment  of  the  handicapped, 
to  the  largest — a  $614  million  Item  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  public  assistance 
costs,  this  section  of  the  bill  is  benefiting 
the  public. 

The  bill  Includes  $100  million  to  launch 
the  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly. 
This  meals  on  wheels  program  will 
help  provide  low-cost,  nutritional  meals 
to  about  250,000  older  Americans.  The 
committee  has  also  included  bill  language 
that  would  extend  the  availability  of 
fimds  already  appropriated  for  commu- 


nity programs  targeted  at  the  older 
American  volunteer  programs,  particu- 
larly the  foster  grandparents  program 
run  by  the  ACTION  Agency. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  bill  provides  the  ad- 
ditional dollars  required  to  administer 
the  H.R.  1  bill  enacted  last  year.  This  Is 
going  to  provide  increased  benefit  pay- 
ments to  3.8  million  widows  and  widow- 
ers, extended  medicare  protection  to  1.7 
million  disabled  persons,  and  enough  to 
enroll  about  1  million  needy  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  persons  in  a  new  supple- 
mental security  income  program. 

The  bill  provides  $260.5  million  to  con- 
tinue support  for  higher  education  pro- 
grams. This  includes:  $70  million  for 
special  counseling  programs  that  will  aid 
approximately  265,000  disadvantaged 
persons:  $100  million  for  aid  to  develop- 
ing institutions,  of  which  many  are  small, 
and  represent  minority  enrollment;  $30 
million  for  subsidized  student  loans,  and 
$20  million  to  support  2,100  college  teach- 
er fellowships,  of  which  880  are  for  re- 
turning veterans. 

In  concurring  with  the  pouse,  the  bill 
includes  language  that  requires  the  re- 
lease of  impoimded  fimds  to  support 
school  districts  impacted  by  category  "B" 
children.  This  group  would  receive  68 
percent  of  entitlement  instead  of  the  54 
percent  they  are  now  getting.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  has  provided  $26.3 
million  to  replace  that  amount  of  funds 
lost  to  some  40.000  handicapped  children 
because  of  HEWs  illegal  backdating  of 
grants  and  contracts. 

With  respect  to  health  programs,  the 
bill  includes  $60  million  for  the  Cancer 
Institute.  This  represents  the  amount  the 
President  has  impounded  under  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  continuing  resolution. 
Presently,  he  is  spending  at  the  $432 
million  level,  instead  of  the  $492  million 
Congress  intended  be  spent  in  the  fight 
against  cancer.  Rather  than  hem  and 
haw  over  whose  interpretation  is  correct, 
the  committee  feels  a  direct  appropria- 
tion or  reappropriation  is  the  best  and 
quickest  way  to  settle  the  argument.  The 
same  is  true  for  a  $5  million  item  in- 
cluded for  the  National  Eye  Institute. 
These  fimds  were  intended  for  training 
grants — not  for  the  deep  freeze. 

Lastly,  the  bill  includes  $16.5  million 
to  help  construct  two  children's  hos- 
pitals which,  though  far  apart  in  dis- 
tance, will  work  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose in  meeting  critical  child  health 
needs,  as  well  as  serve  as  models  to 
others. 

As  you  can  see,  this  bill — this  chapter 
of  the  bill — runs  the  whole  gamut — from 
grade  school  kids  to  senior  citizens,  and 
from  students  seeking  financial  aid  for  a 
college  education  to  adults  seeking  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  to  get  themselves 
back  into  the  work  force. 

I,  personally,  think  it  is  a  good  chap- 
ter in  this  bill.  It  provides  the  services 
needed  to  get  the  job  done  and,  when 
viewed  with  the  other  items  in  the  bill — 
it  reasserts  to  the  public  exactly  where 
the  Congress'  priorities  lie. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
handles  this  part  of  the  appropriation 
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bill  and  handles  the  regular  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  these  purposes  is  agree- 
able to  accepting  these  amendments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  committee  have  any  hearings  on  this 
particular  aspect  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  did.  In  the 
course  of  the  regular  appropriation  hear- 
ings, we  discussed  all  of  these  projects 
at  some  length  and  then  discussed  the 
Interpretation  of  the  budget.  We  also  held 
hearings  with  HEW  when  they  proposed 
to  eliminate  the  programs  covered  by 
the  pending  amendment.  We  had  Cas- 
par Weinberger,  the  new  SecretaiT  be- 
fore the  committee  for  more  than  2  days. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  and  some  of  the  other  Senators 
discussed  all  of  the  amounts  involved 
here.  It  involved  an  argiiment  over  inter- 
pretation. We  are  not  going  above  any 
amount  previously  provided.  We  are 
merely  trying  to  suggest  that  they  spend 
some  of  this  money  now  to  keep  these 
programs  alive. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand what  Is  Involved  in  the  amount 
being  appropriated  here.  These  amounts, 
are  less  than  the  amoimts  that  were 
originally  appropriated,  but  which  have 
been  impounded. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Far  less. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  we  are  really 
doing  Is  continuing  the  availability  of 
the  amount  of  money  for  a  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  For  1  month. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  keep  these  programs 
alive. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suppose  that  the  people  downtown  will 
hear  about  tliJs  debate.  However.  I  am 
hopeful  that  they  will  release  these  funds 
to  keep  the  programs  going  so  that  the 
Congress  assert  its  proper  role  in  deter- 
mining which  programs  should  stay  and 
which  should  be  terminated,  if  any.  We 
do  not  know  yet.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would 
add  some  additional  money  to  high  pri- 
ority health  items.  These  are  modest 
sums  compared  to  what  Congress  wanted 
to  appropriate  and  have  spent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less there  is  objection,  I  am  prepared  on 
behalf  of  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  accept  the  amendments 
with  this  Information.  We  are  actually 
not  appropriating  money  that  has  not 
already  been  appropriated  heretofore. 
We  are  simply  allowing  1  month  on 
the  money  heretofore  appropriated  for 
these  programs  and  reasserting  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  amount  already 
approved  b.v  Congresss  in  each  case. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  give 
assurance  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  if  this  amendment  is  accepted,  not 
one  of  these  programs  will  exceed  the 
amount  of  money  provided  by  Congress 
in  1972.  For  the  most  part,  they  will  be 
well  under  the  1972  figure. 

It  will  certainly  not  exceed  the  money 
which  was  actually  appropriated  and 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  administration. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  of. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  the  Senator  is  quite 
correct  in  interpreting  it  the  way  he  has 
interpreted  it. 

The  point  is  whether  the  administra- 
tion has  the  authority  to  expend  either 
at  the  fiscal  year  1972  appropriations 
level  or  the  level  of  the  vetoed  measure 
which  is  still  before  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MAGNUSON),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  I,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  iMr.  Hum- 
phrey), would  interpret  the  amendment 
as  providing  tiie  power  to  expend  either 
at  the  1972  level  or  the  level  of  the  meas- 
iu"e  which  was  vetoed.  But  the  adminis- 
tration says  •"No,"  and  has  reached  an- 
other figure,  a  very  dramatic  reduction 
under  the  figures  appropriated  in  1972. 
We  have  addressed  our  proposal  to  the 
reality  of  expenditure  levels  by  the  ad- 
ministration, not  to  the  interpretations 
of  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  way  under  the 
amount  allowed  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. That  is  the  key  to  it;  not  necessarily 
the  amount  appropriated  here,  but  it  is 
under  the  amount  in  the  continuing 
resolution — way  under. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  we  are  in  ef- 
fect doing  is  appropriating  money  that 
was  heretofore  appropriated,  and  it  is 
hoped  by  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
that  it  will  be  expended  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  being  appropriated.  That 
is  the  interpretation  I  place  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  eminently  correct.  What  it  really  is  Is 
a  message  to  the  administration  th^  if 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  this  clarifies  the  doubt. 
That  is  all  it  really  bolls  down  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCJLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  At  least  It  is  different. 
I  would  like  to  clarify  one  small  thing 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
said.  This  money  would  be  available  for 
this  month — period.  I  believe  we  should 
take  this  action  to  be  sure  there  is  no 
cessation  of  spending  because  of  misin- 
terpretation of  the  continuing  resolution. 
I  am  not  hopeful  that  they  will  spend  a 
dime  more,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
program  shut  off  because  of  a  legalistic 
Interpretatiton  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

We  should  make  sure  the  money  is 
there,  and  make  it  a  policy  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  money  is  actually 
spent.  I  happen  to  believe  that  we  went 
pretty  far  afield  last  year — from  $23.5 
blUIon  in  1972  to  $27.5  billion  in  1973— 
and  that  led  to  the  veto.  We  finally  ar- 
rived at  a  concept  of  about  $25.5  billion 
as  far  as  this  program  Is  concerned. 

The  problem  is  to  make  sure,  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, that  for  these  specific  programs 
there  will  be  money  if  they  want  to  spend 
it.  As  I  understand  it,  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  amendment  which  directs  them  to 
spend  this  money;  it  just  continues  its 
availability. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  But  will  the  Senator 
admit  that  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signs  this  bill,  once  we  have 
agreed  to  the  amendment,  aiid  then  ihcy 
refuse  to  spend  the  money,  that  is  a  fur- 
ther repudiation  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islsjid  that  I  would 
not  interpret  it  that  way. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  not? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  he  would  not, 
either.  I  do  not  want  to  get  the  supple- 
mental bill  vetoed.  As  I  told  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  if  I  thought  that 
was  going  to  happen,  I  vvfouici  change  my 
mind. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  that  is  not  my 
question.  My  question  is,  once  the  Pres- 
ident has  signed  this  resolution  with  the 
amendment  in  it,  and  then  the  President 
refuses  to  spend  the  monev,  is  it  not  a 
further  repudiation  of  our  intent?  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  question,  and 
the  answer  is  either  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  an  unfortunate 
difference  between  us,  because  I  would 
say  I  want  to  assure  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  the  money.  The  decision  Is  stiU 
theirs  as  to  how  much  is  spent. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  way  in  which  anyone  could 
spend  $100  million  in  3  weeks,  and 
that  Is  what  it  will  be.  This  bill  will  get 
down  there  about  a  week  from  now,  and 
we  are  talking  about  money  which  Is  to 
be  available  only  until  June  30. 1  do  not 
think  we  should  want  the  record  to  show 
it  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  that  they 
spend  $100  million  in  3  weeks. 

My  point  is  that  if  they  have  any  legit- 
imate way  to  spend  and  commit  this 
money  before  Jime  30th,  It  is  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  they  do  it;  but  I  would 
not  be  a  part  of  any  group  that  would 
say,  "Go  spend  $100  million  before  June 
30." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  is  saying  that.  We  are  saying  that 
between  now  and  then  they  can  make 
some  commitments  on  this  matter.  More- 
over, section  601  of  the  basic  Public 
Health  Service  Act  specifically  requires 
that  ftmds  appropriated  for  health  pro- 
grams must  be  spent.  Until  now,  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  claiming  that 
imder  its  own  interpretation  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  all  the  funds  avail- 
able are  being  spent.  What  we  are  doing 
is  proposing  a  specific  appropriation — 
there  will  be  no  question  about  whose  in- 
terpretation is  correct. 

Here  is  nursing  capitation  grants,  for 
example,  $10  mllion  more  for  the  whole 
country.  I  know  where  they  can  spend 
that  in  two  States,  if  they  want  to. 

We  ar^  hoping  they  will  make  some 
commitments.  The  expenditure  will  come 
later  on.  They  do  not  send  the  checks 
out  between  now  and  July  1 . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  they  have  applica- 
tions down  there  by  the  bushel  which 
they  have  locked  up  In  drawers.  All  they 
have  to  do  Is  open  up  the  drawers  and 
take  a  good  look  at  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  You  cannot  do  that 
nowadays. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  understands  my  fate. 
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As  I  interpret  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, there  Is  $19  million  available  for 
nursing  grants.  As  they  interpret  the 
situation,  there  is  no  money  available 
because  their  revised  request  for  1973 
did  not  include  any  funds.  The  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  will  make 
available  $10  million — less  than  we  In- 
tended, but  only  for  the  balance  of  next 
month. 

Obviously  they  are  not  going  to  spend 
in  3  weeks  half  of  what  they  would  spend 
in  a  whole  year,  but  we  do  not  want  the 
program  stopped  now,  based  upon  some 
legalistic  interpretation  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

When  I  voted  for  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, I  thought  It  meant  $19  million. 
Now  the  HEW  says  It  means  $10  million 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  that  basis, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought  to  accept 
the  amendment,  and  I  feel  that  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  were  here. 
he  would  say  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Could  we  have  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  trying  to  tell  the  Senator  I 
will  accept  the  amendment.  I  do  not  see 
any  need  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  yeas  and  nays,  Mr. 
President. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  outline  this  discussion  and 
debate  In  the  light  of  other  actions  which 
this  body  has  taken  previously.  There 
are  a  niunber  of  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  that  this  administra- 
tion wishes  to  modify,  adjust,  and  In 
some  instances  terminate.  This  body  hsis 
gone  on  record  overwhelmingly  with  S. 
1136,  to  permit  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee to  continue  to  study  these  programs 
and  to  report  back  to  the  Senate  as  to 
which  programs  ought  to  be  eliminated, 
which  ought  to  be  consolidated,  and 
which  ought  to  be  perfected  and  made 
more  eflScient,  and  we  intend  to  do  that. 

Some  of  those  programs  are  affected  by 
this  very  appropriation,  and  we  hope  by 
this  smiendment  to  Indicate  to  the  ad- 
ministration the  Senate's  desire  that  they 
continue  with  the  programs  until  a  de- 
termination is  made  by  Congress  to  ter- 
minate them  or  any  parj;  of  them. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy three  separate  amendments  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
1973  (H.R.  7447 >  to  provide  urgently 
needed  funding  for  health  programs — 
programs  which  are  effectively  termi- 
nated by  the  administration's  revised 
budget  request.  The  sum  total  of  the 
three  amendments,  the  need  for  which  I 
will  discuss  in  detail,  is  $100,300,000, 
which.  It  should  be  noted,  is  still  $400 
million  below  the  President's  original 
1973  budget  request. 

HEOIONAL  MEDICAL  FBOGRAMS  AND  RILL-BTTRTON 

The  first  amendment  adds  $20  million 
to  the  regional  medical  program  appro- 
priation of  $60.1  million,  which  was  a 
$70.2  million  cut  from  the  original  fiscal 
1973  budget  .'equest  There  are  56  func- 
tioning regional  medical  programs  with 
varying  capabilities,  missions,  and 
achievements,  providing  nationwide  cov- 


erage. Until  there  Is  documentary  evi- 
dence that  regional  medical  programs 
should  be  terminated — as  contemplated 
by  the  administration's  fiscal  1974  zero 
budget  request  and  the  $70.2  million 
slash  for  1973 — I  believe  that  these  pro- 
grams should  be  effectively  continued 
until  Congress  can  work  Its  will  on  the 
future  of  regional  medical  programs. 
Congressional  support  for  RMP's  is  evi- 
denced by  Senate  passage  of  S.  1136  and 
the  recently  favorably  reported  com- 
panion bill  in  the  House,  H.R.  7806,  to  ex- 
tend these  programs  for  an  additional 
year. 

This  amendment  also  adds  $15  million 
to  the  Hill-Burton  construction  program 
appropriation  for  ambulatory  care  out- 
patient facilities.  The  issue  of  Federal 
hospital  construction  support  fvmding 
may  be  debated,  but  no  one  questions  the 
need  for  a  vigorous  and  expanded  pro- 
gram of  construction  for  ambulatory  care 
facilities.  The  $15  million  add-on  to  the 
appropriation  wiU  raise  the  current  level 
of  spending,  $37  million,  to  $52  million, 
but  still  $28  million  below  that  which  was 
spent  in  fiscal  1972. 

HEALTH  MANPOWER 

The  second  amendment  would  add  $6.3 
million  to  the  schools  of  veterinary  med- 
icine, optometry,  pharmacy,  and  podiatry 
capitation  support  appropriation  of  $13.7 
million,  which  was  a  $13.7  million  cut 
from  the  original  1973  budget  request. 
Capitation  support  for  these  vitally  pro- 
fessional schools  must  be  continued  and 
cannot  be  terminated,  as  provided  by 
the  administration's  zero  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1974  and  the  $13.7  million  slash 
for  1973.  These  schools  must  be  kept  in 
a  solvent  financial  position  until  such 
time  as  Congress  determines  the  appro- 
prate  appropriations  for  fiscal  1974. 

This  amendment  also  adds  $10  million 
to  the  institutional  support  appropriation 
for  nursing  of  $31.8  million,  which  was 
a  $24.7  million  cut  from  the  original  fiscal 
1973  budget  request;  and  $2  million  to 
the  nursing  financial  distress  appropria- 
tion of  $170,000  so  that  those  schools 
who  are  unable  to  get  capitation  grants 
would  have  available  emergency  financial 
distress  funding  support.  Financial  dis- 
tress money  is  grossly  inadequate,  be- 
cause of  other  cutbacks.  As  competition 
among  niirse  training  institutions  In- 
creases in  face  of  decreasing  funds  avail- 
able, many  institutions  will  be  forced  into 
dire  financial  straits.  Such  occurrences 
are  already  common  across  the  Nation, 
with  reports  of  faculty  cuts  and  student 
body  reductions,  and  this  fimdlng  level 
Is  urgently  needed. 

This  amendment  also  adds  $4  million 
to  the  institutional  support  fo.  graduate 
training  in  schools  of  public  health  ap- 
propriation of  $15,571,000,  which  was  a 
$6  million  cut  from  the  original  fiscal 
1973  budget  request;  and  also  adds  $5 
million  to  the  institutional  assistance  for 
schools  of  allied  health  appropriation  of 
$22,705,000,  which  was  a  $22,960,000  cut 
from  the  original  fiscal  1973  budget  re- 
quest. It  is  most  important  to  note  that 
for  the  schools  of  public  health  and  the 
schools  of  allied  health — both  of  which 
provide  urgently  needed  health  man- 
power— the  fiscal  1974  budget  request  Is 


zero.  The  18  schools  of  public  health  are 
a  highly  specialized  national  resource  and 
the  sole  source  of  people  professionally 
trained  In  the  medical  specialty  of  pub- 
lic health  for  the  Nation.  The  schools  of 
allied  health  are  desperately  needed  if 
we  are  to  produce  allied  health  profes- 
sionals and  relieve  our  physicians  of  a 
significant  portion  of  their  responsibili- 
ties in  health  delivery,  with  which  they 
struggle  on  a  daily  basis  and  make  health 
care  available  more  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively for  all  Americans. 

BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

The  third  and  final  amendment  re- 
stores $9,100,000  to  the  reserrch  and 
fellowships  appropriation  of  $36,677,000, 
which  was  a  $12,374,000  cut  from  the 
origfnal  fiscal  1973  budget  request;  and 
$15  million  to  the  research  training 
grants  appropriation  of  $112,783,000, 
which  was  a  $24,529,000  cut  from  the 
original  fiscal  1973  budget  request:  and 
$13,900,000  for  the  general  re.search  sup- 
port grant  appropriation  of  $26,124,000, 
which  was  a  $28,500,000  cut  from  the 
original  fiscal  1973  budget  request. 

Major  breakthroughs  In  any  war 
against  disease  will  come  from  young  re- 
search scientists  in  basic  biomedical  re- 
search— as  well  as  directed  research — 
whose  work  in  better  imderstanding  of 
diseases  and  disease  processes  should  not 
be  cut  off  In  midstream  by  termination 
of  Federal  support  for  biomedical  re- 
search. We  carmot  expect  breakthroughs 
in  research  at  the  same  time  that  one 
is  cutting  back  on  training  support  and 
fellowship  support  for  our  brightest 
young  scientists — this  Is  false  economy. 
All  our  efforts  at  the  Federal  level  to  re- 
duce skyrocketing  health  care  costs  be- 
come inconsequential  In  the  face  of  the 
cost  benefits  realized  through  llfesavlng 
biomedical  research.  Jonas  Salk's  re- 
search virtually  eliminated  polio  as  a 
dread  disease,  and  the  importance  of  this 
discovery  in  human  terms  for  all  Amer- 
icans can  also  be  measured  In  economic 
dimensions,  by  merely  targeting  in  on  the 
previously  more  than  50,000  annual  polio 
victims,  for  whom  there  are  now  no  medi- 
cal or  hospital  bills  or  costly  rehabilita- 
tive therapy  for  the  treatment  of  polio 
and  whose  working  life  is  saved  for  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  like  to  antici- 
pate a  policy.  We  ai-e  getting  to  the  posi- 
tion where  we  may  have  to  consider  a 
continuing  resolution  to  continue  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  from  1972.  This 
amendment  Is  most  Important  because 
of  the  misinterpretation  given  by  the  peo- 
ple downtown  to  what  we  Intended  to  do 
last  year.  I  hope  we  do  not  get  to  an- 
other veto  of  this  legislation.  I  think 
our  total  in  last  year  was  in  excess  of  a 
realistic  figure  but  I  think  the  President 
was  also  too  low  in  his  maximvmi  figure. 
Somewhere  there  must  be  a  middle 
ground. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  a  continuing  res- 
olution, there  will  be  a  continuing  reso- 
lution for  1974  based  on  a  continuing 
resolution  for  1973,  and  no  one  will  know 
what  the  basis  is.  This  amendment  may 
be  helpful  If  that  occurs. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  >'ield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  following  the  vote  on 
this  amendment,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  uill  offer  an  amend- 
ment, and  following  that 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding also  that  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  Is  going  to  call  up 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  58, 
the  Cambodian  amendment,  at  that  time. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MAGITOSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  we  not 
finish  with  these  HEW  amendments  be- 
fore we  get  into  this  other  question  of 
Cambodia?  It  should  not  take  over  5 
minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  it  should  not  take  over  5  minutes 
for  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  just  asking 
the  question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  let  me  complete  my  statement, 
I  hope  to  get  an  agreement  on  the  Cam- 
bodian amendment,  so  all  Senators  will 
know  there  will  be  a  final  resolution  of 
that  amendment  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  we  not  go  ahead 
now? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  do.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  will  then  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  58. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  point 
of  order  will  be  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mt. 
Hruska),  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  will  then  raise  the 
question  of  germaneness  on  the  point  of 
order,  there  be  a  2-hour  limitation  of 
debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  McClellan,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  on  the  point  of  order,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  the  question  of 
germaneness  is  raised,  there  will  be  at 
least  30  minutes  of  that  2  hours  allotted 
for  discussion  of  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness, to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  :  with  the  further  under- 
standing that  the  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  which 
will  precede  the  making  of  the  point  of 
order,  will  not  come  out  of  the  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  my  understanding 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request  cor- 
rect in  that  the  overall  debate  will  be 
only  2  hours  on  its  outside  limits,  to  in- 
clude debate  on  the  germaneness  issue  to 
bo  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request,  I  take 
it,  as  I  take  it  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
does,  that  the  outside  perimeter  of  the 
debate,  in  toto,  will  include  the  substance 
of  the  amendment,   the  merits  of  the 


amendment,  the  germaneness  of  the 
amendment,  and  so  forth,  all  to  be  en- 
compassed in  the  2  hours,  of  which  30 
minutes  will  be  applied  to  the  question  of 
germaneness. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  raised  an  important 
question.  The  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest would  not  include  debate  on  the 
amendment,  in  the  event  the  amendment 
is  ruled  germane.  I  wonder  whether  we 
could  also  include  that  in  the  2  hours,  or 
put  a  time  limitation  on  that,  on  the 
amendment  itself,  say  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  resolve  that  issue  at  a  later  time? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  imderstand  it,  the 
2  hours  of  debate  will  be  on  the  matter  of 
germaneness  which  will  be  submitted  by 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  on  the 
point  of  order  which  will  first  be  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  .  After  some  debate,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  will  then 
raise  the  question  of  germaneness.  Under 
the  rules,  that  question  would  not  be  de- 
batable. Under  the  rules,  a  point  of  order 
would  not  be  debatable  unless  the  Chair 
wished  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate.  Under 
this  request,  there  would  be  an  outside 
limit  of  2  hours  on  both  matters. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Which  would  be  limited 
to  procedural  questions  and  not  to  the 
merits. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  during  the  2 
hours,  some  debate  on  the  relative  pro- 
posal would  be  appropriate? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments,  en  bloc,  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk),   the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BroEN).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming   (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee).  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    (Mr.    Montoya),    the    Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  is  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 


[No.  154  Leg.] 

VEAS— 59 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Allen 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Jackson 

Percy 

Brock 

Javits 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Johnston 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Long 

Schwelker 

Cose 

Magnuson 

Scott,  Pa. 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Dole 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Tunney 

PxUbright 

Moss 

V?eicker 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Williams 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

Young 

HsskeU 

Nunn 

NAYS — 14 

Bartlett  Fannin  McClure 

Buckley  Gurney  Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Hansen  Scott,  Va. 

Harry  P.,  Jr.    Helms  Thurmond 

Curtis  Hruska  Tower 


NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Abourezk 

Cook 

Huddleston 

Baker 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Bellmon 

Dominick 

McOee 

Bennett 

Ervln 

McGovem 

Bible 

Fong 

Montoya 

Blden 

Ooldwater 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Hart 

Stennis 

ChUes 

Hartke 

Stevenson 

Church 

HolUngs 

Talmadge 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  line  15,  strike  "$16,500,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$17  million." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  enable  a  rural  commu- 
nity of  22,000  permanent  residents,  and 
about  twice  as  many  during  the  vacation 
season,  to  complete  a  hospital  in  north- 
em  Vermont — the  North  Country  Hospi- 
tal and  Health  Center  at  Newport.  Vt. — 
by  providing  an  additional  $500,000  for 
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grants  for  hospital  construction  author- 
ized by  title  rx  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

The  total  cost  of  the  hospital  Is  about 
$4.5  million.  Hill-Burton  put  up  $1  mil- 
lion, EDA  put  up  $600,000,  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission  put  up  $100, 
000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  local  people 
passed  the  hat  and  raised 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  imable  to  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  was  saying,  the  cost 
was  to  be  about  $4.5  million.  I  am  not 
going  into  the  small  figures.  The  sum 
of  $1  million  was  given  by  Hill-Burton, 
$600,000  was  given  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  $100,000  was 
given  by  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  and  $800,000  was  raised  by 
the  local  people  asking  for  contributions 
in  cash.  Some  of  the  remainder  was 
loaned,  and  an  additional  amount  was 
pledged  from  Hill-Burton,  but  is  not 
available,  because  these  fimds  are  now 
frozen. 

The  hospital  will  serve  22,000  perma- 
nent residents  and  probably  double  that 
figure  during  the  vacation  and  summer 
season.  There  is  no  other  hospital  with- 
in 40  miles,  and  most  of  them  are  far- 
ther away  than  that  so  that  it  will  ful- 
fill one  of  the  key  purposes  of  title  IX — 
that  of  improving  health  services  for 
persons  residing  In  an  area  with  limited 
health  services. 

Another  reason  they  need  the  money 
now  is  that  sometime  over  a  year  ago 
there  was  a  strike  on  the  construction, 
according  to  my  information,  which 
lasted  for  several  months  and  by  the 
time  it  was  settled  the  additional  Hill- 
Burton  funds  that  were  pledged  to  this 
project  were  no  longer  available  from 
HEW.  During  that  period  the  costs  rose. 
The  amount  of  $500,000  is  approximately 
the  amount  they  are  short,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  asking  to  put  in  this  bill. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  provides, 
so  that  they  can  complete  the  hospital. 
The  total  cost  is  to  be  $4,542,000.  The 
hospital  will  replace  an  old,  outmoded 
50-year-old  hospital,  and  it  will  provide 
80  beds.  They  need  it.  and  this  seems 
to  be  one  way  to  get  the  hospital  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  I  understand 
that  this  increase  in  cost  is  occasioned 
by  a  strike?  Is  it  all  attributable  to  that? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  understanding  is  that 
a  year  ago  last  month,  in  April,  there 
was  a  strike  called,  and  that  strike  went 
on  for  several  months,  during  which  time 
the  cost  of  the  hospital  construction  rose 
at  a  rate  of  about  10  percent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  the  cost  of  the  hospital  would 
not  have  been  increased  except  for  the 
strike? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  what  I  imderstand. 
They  could  not  help  it  and,  as  you  know, 
the  administration  wants  to  eliminate 


the  Hill-Burton  program,  so  they  could 
not  get  any  funds  from  that  source. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  I  am  trying 
to  establish — I  am  very  sympthetic.  They 
need  the  hospital  and  it  should  be  com- 
pleted. But  are  we  establishing  a  prece- 
dent here  that  whenever  a  strike  in  con- 
struction on  projects  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  constructing  or  in 
which  it  has  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions— when  such  a  strike  occurs  and  as 
the  consequence  the  cost  goes  up,  then 
are  the  taxpayers  supposed  to  bear  the 
cost? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  I  might  correct 
the  statement  a  bit.  The  problem  arose 
because,  under  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
HEV/  is  not  releasing  any  funds.  The 
strike,  however,  did  result  in  increasing 
the  total  cost  of  construction. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Would  they  have 
been  able  to  get  more  Hill-Burton  money 
as  the  need  for  Hill -Burton  funds  arose? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  purpose  is  to  get  an- 
other $500,000  in  construction  funds — 
to  hasten  the  completion  of  this  project. 

Mr.  Mc(JLELLAN.  I  am  in  sympathy 
so  they  can  get  the  hospital  built.  But 
it  does  strike  me  that  the  Government 
is  being  put  in  the  position  of  having  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  losses  occasioned 
by  a  strike. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  say  again 
that  it  was  not  the  strike;  it  is  the  loss 
of  the  Hill-Burton  money. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  misimderstood  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  hospital  should  be 
about  90  percent  complete,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
state  whether  Hill -Burton  money  was 
pledged  that  has  not  been  paid? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  much? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  $527,000. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  much  was 
pledged  and  has  not  been  paid? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  we  have  appropriated  for 
modernization,  the  total  for  hospital 
grants  and  outpatient  care,  and  things 
that  the  Senator  is  talking  about,  $197 
million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Originally. 

The  1973  request  had  zero.  The  op- 
erating level  is  only  $2  million.  There- 
fore, projects  such  as  the  Senator's  In 
Vermont  had  no  chance  to  get  anything. 
That  is  why  we  are  adding  the  money. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  wh>'  I  am  asking 
for  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  strikes  have  a 
tendency  to  slow  up  construction  and 
any  time  a  project  is  slowed  up  for  any 
period  of  time  it  is  going  to  cost  more 
when  they  get  to  it  again.  Costs  go  up 
and  it  costs  more  to  get  people  back  on 
the  job.  We  want  to  get  at  this  and  do 
it  now. 

Ml-.  AIKEN.  I  agree. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  stated  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  line  20,  Insert  the  following: 
',  to  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1973". 

HANDICAPPED  AMENDMINT 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  a  simple  one  to  extend 
for  90  days  the  time  in  which  the  ap- 
propriation for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, which  is  recommended  in  the 
committee  bill,  will  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation. I  support  wholeheartedly  the 
committee's  action  to  aid  the  more  than 
40,000  handicapped  children  who  will 
be  assisted  by  the  committee  bill,  and 
my  amendment  is  to  assure  that  HEW 
and  the  Office  of  Education  will  have 
sufHcient  time  to  obligate  these  fimds. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
without  this  additional  time  period,  the 
Department  might  not  utilize  these  funds 
which  we  will  approve  today,  claiming 
too  little  time  remains  In  the  fiscal  year. 

This  would  compound  the  problem 
which  the  committee  has  already  moved 
to  solve,  that  is  to  provide  funds  for 
deaf-blind  children,  for  preschool  han- 
dicapped children,  and  for  teachers  of 
handicapped  children,  which  were  lost 
because  of  late  approval  by  the  OflBce  of 
Education  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  com- 
mittee report  points  out  emphatically 
that  handicapped  children  should  not 
suffer  because  of  bureaucratic  slowness, 
and  this  amendment  will  prevent  that 
problem  from  arising  this  year. 

My  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  sim- 
ply extends  for  90  days  the  $26  million 
appropriated  in  the  bill  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hsmdicapped.  This  would 
give  the  administration  more  time  to 
obligate  the  funds.  Instead  of  Jtme  30 
the  date  would  be  September  30. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
since  this  amendment  only  extends  the 
time  and  does  not  add  any  money  to  the 
bill — it  extends  the  time  for  expenditures 
for  3  months  longer — I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  accept  the 
amendment. 

Several  Senators.  Vote !  Vote  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr.   President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  bring  up  for  im- 
mediate consideration  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  bill  on  section  305 
which  appears  on  page  58  of  the  printed 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  object,  I  just  want  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  procedure,  if  the  Senator  would  in- 
dulge me. 

I  have  an  amendment  relating  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  I  thought  the 
idea  was  to  clear  miscellaneous  items 
like  those  just  acted  on  before  we  get 
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into  the  major  issue  of  Cambodia.  Am  I 
in  error  on  that? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  were  two  or 
three  amendments.  Senator  Aiken's 
amendment,  it  was  agreed,  would  be 
taken  up  next.  We  can  dispose  of  this  in 
a  minute  and  then  the  Senate  can  take 
up  this  matter  immediately.  But  under 
the  unarumous-consent  request,  follow- 
ing the  Aiken  amendment  I  was  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  this  section. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  the  chairman's  desire, 
then,  that  he  go  ahead  with  the  Cam- 
bodian matter? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  prefer  to 
follow  this  order.  There  will  be  a  vote  on 
It.  It  would  be  for  the  convenience  of 
Members  of  the  Senate.  They  are  here 
now.  They  all  know  about  it.  I  think  we 
can  dispose  of  it.  I  know  we  would  like 
to  dispose  of  it  with  as  many  Members 
present  as  possible.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's indulgence.  He  does  have  an 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  how  contro- 
versial it  will  be.  but  we  will  consider  It 
after  disposal  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  will 
not  object — I  would  ask  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  whether  he  is  talking 
about  the  Eagleton  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No:  I  am  talking  about 
the  Eagleton  amendment  as  something 
coming  up  right  now. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  was  the  Sen- 
ator talking  about? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  then  when  he 
talked  about  the  Cambodian  amend- 
ment, was  the  Senator  talking  about  the 
Eagleton  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  58.  after  line  9.  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  305.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  or  heretofore  appro- 
priated under  any  other  Act  may  be  expended 
to  support  directly  or  Indirectly  combat  ac- 
tivities in,  over  or  from  off  the  shores  of 
Cambodia  or  In  or  over  Laos  by  United  States 
forces. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  announced  my  intention 
to  proceed  under  rule  XVI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  which  is 
now  imder  consideration — section  305 
which  is  known  as  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  funds  in  general  ap- 
propriation bills  such  as  H.R.  7447  must 
be  limited  to  the  appropriations  therein 
made.  Section  305  however,  would  go  be- 
yond this  by  including  a  limitation  on  the 
spending  of  funds  "heretofore  appropri- 
ated under  any  other  act"  and  to  that  ex- 
tent it  would  appear  that  the  amendment 
which  is  embraced  in  section  305  is  in 
violation  of  rule  XVI  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  raise  this  point  of 
order  that  section  305  would  impose 
limitations  and  obstacles  for  the  diplo- 
matic talks  which  are  now  going  on  in 
Paris. 

These  ongoing  negotiations  are  central 
to  obtaining  and  maintaining  the  peace 
In  Indochina  and  this  is  a  most  inoppor- 
tune time  for  tliis  move.  It  is  therefore 
my  belief  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
which  would  restrict  the  President's  op- 
tions or  which  would  impair  those  nego- 
tiations should  be  foregone  at  this  time. 

The  offensive  words  are  those  which 
seek  to  limit  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated "heretofore  imder  any  other  act," 
and  those  are  the  words  which  render  a 
point  of  order  effective  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Flynn 
of  Shalimar.  Fla.,  was  the  officer  chosen 
to  respond  to  President  Nixon's  toast  to 
the  returned  POW's  at  the  recent  White 
House  dinner.  He  had  been  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam  in  October  1967.  He 
was  in  the  enemy  prison  camps  for  more 
than  5  years. 

And  Greneral  Flyrm  said  the  truest 
words  of  that  wonderful  evening  at  the 
White  House  when  he  told  how  the 
POW's  welcomed  the  B-52  raids  on  Hanoi 
last  Christmas.  He  said: 

When  we  heard  heavy  bombs  impacting  in 
Hanoi,  we  started  to  go  and  pack  our  bags, 
because  we  knew  we  were  going  home,  we 
were  going  home  with  honor. 

And  on  January  27.  1973.  when  the 
United  States  and  three  Vietnsunese  par- 
ties signed  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  specifically  achieved : 

Withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  forces  with 
honor. 

Repatriation  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
with  honor,  even  though  others  had 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to 
Hanoi  to  beg  for  their  release. 

A  full  accounting  for  all  those  missing 
in  action. 

An  imperfect  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  and 
also  in  Laos. 

A  clearly  prescribed  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  de- 
termine their  own  political  future,  even 
though  some  had  been  ready  to  sell  out 
our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  Gen- 
eral Flyrm— and  the  way  our  POWs  felt 
when  they  heard  the  bombs  impacting  on 
Hanoi — as  we  now  consider  the  question 
of  Cambodia.  Once  again,  our  Air  Force 
is  in  action.  Why?  One  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  a  member  of  my 
party,  has  suggested  that  this  is  unwise. 
He  made  the  point  that,  since  our  troops 
were  out  of  Vietnam,  and  since  our  POWs 
were  home,  then  it  made  little  sense  to 
continue  the  action  in  Cambodia.  He 
termed  this,  "a  new  ball  game." 

But  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  opposite  is  the  case. 

Our  Air  Force  is  in  action  in  Cambodia 
not,  as  in  Vietnam,  to  win  peace  with 
honor.  Our  Air  Force  is  in  action  there 
to  maintain  peace  with  honor.  In  im- 
mediate jeopardy.  In  my  judgment,  is 
the  very  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War 
and  Restoring  the  Peace  in  Vietnam.  Ar- 
ticle 20  of  this  hard-won  and  carefully 
negotiated  agreement  includes  a  pledge 


by  Hanoi  "to  refrairj  from  using  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cambodia — to  encroach  on  the 
sovereignty  and  security  of— other  coun- 
tries." And,  as  President  Nixon  said  in 
his  Armed  Forces  Day  remarks: 

A  peace  agreement  that  is  simply  a  piece 
of  paper  Is  something  that  we  are  not  In- 
terested In.  We  want  a  peace  agreement  that 
Is  adhered  to. 

Our  latest  intelligence  reports  indicate 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  currently 
maintaining  some  40,000  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia. Of  this  total,  some  30,000  are  sup- 
port troops,  at  least  3.500  are  targeted 
against  the  Cambodian  government 
forces,  and  some  30  military  advisers  per 
battalion  are  helping  the  Cambodian  in- 
surgent forces. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  occupying 
and  administering  rear  areas,  thereby 
freeing  Cambodian  insurgent  forces  for 
offensive  operations.  They  plan  and  co- 
ordinate insurgent  strategy,  imdertake 
special  combat  oi>eratlons,  and  provide 
technical  skills. 

The  North  Vietnamese  presence  in 
Cambodia  Is  even  more  disturbing  in  re- 
gional terms.  The  North  Vietnamese  seem 
intent  upon  reconstructing  in  eastern 
Cambodia  those  "sanctuaries"  from 
which  they  can  support  their  campaigns 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment in  Saigon.  It  was  to  eradicate  sim- 
ilar sanctuaries  that  the  administration 
conducted  its  limited  probe  into  Cam- 
bodia in  1970.  Although  this  move  was 
severely  criticized  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  country,  we  now  know  that  it  re- 
duced the  enemy's  capabilities  and  made 
our  withdrawal  far  less  costly  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  United  States  defined  peace  with 
honor  as  letting  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  have  the  chance  to  determine 
their  own  future.  That  choice  would  in- 
evitably be  endangered  if  a  large  North 
Vietnamese  Army  was  once  again  mobi- 
lized in  safe  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia, 
awaiting  the  moment  to  strike. 

Of  direct  concern  to  the  United 
States — even  more  so — is  the  situation  in 
Thailand.  That  country,  to  the  western 
side  of  Cambodia,  is  in  fact  a  formal  ally 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  joined  to- 
gether in  the  SEATO  Treaty.  A  threat 
against  Thailand  is  construed  as  a  threat 
against  the  United  States.  And  the  Thais 
right  now  are  watching  U.S.  actions  in 
Cambodia  as  an  Indication  of  whether  or 
not  we  Intend  to  live  up  to  our  treaty 
commitments. 

What  are  we  doing  to  help  maintain 
article  20  in  Cambodia? 

And  why  is  this  U.S.  action  considered 
so  controversial? 

There  are  no  U.S.  ground  forces  opera- 
tional in  Cambodia.  Our  mission  In 
Phnom  Penh  Is  limited  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971  to  a  maximum  of 
200  U.S.  employees  and  85  third-country 
nationals  paid  with  U.S.  funds.  Our 
country  is  providing  limited  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  the  Cambodian 
Government.  The  request  has  been  made 
by  the  administration  for  $181  million  in 
military  assistance  and  $75  million  in  re- 
construction assistance  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  United  States  is  providing  air  sup- 
port at  the  request  of  the  Cambodian 
Goverrunent    to    counter    North    Vlet- 
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namese  infiltration,  and  to  support  gov- 
ernment forces  under  direct,  tactical  at- 
tack. As  in  the  Vietnam  war,  these 
strikes  are  meticulously  targeted  and 
controlled  to  avoid  civilian  casualties. 
No  strike  is  permitted  without  positive 
verification  of  the  target. 

These  U.S.  air  operations  were  a  pre- 
cise response  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
violation  of  article  20.  All  previous  air 
operations  in  Cambodia  had  been  sus- 
pended when  the  cease -fii-e  went  into  ef- 
fect in  Vietnam.  The  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment declared  a  unilateral  cease-fire 
in  Cambodia  2  days  after  the  signing  of 
the  agreement.  But  the  Cambodian  in- 
surgents, with  North  Vietnamese  help, 
went  en  to  the  offensive  everywhere  in 
Cambodia.  Tlae  Cambodian  Government 
asked  the  United  States  for  help,  and  this 
was  given. 

Mr.  President,  surely  this  is  a  limited 
and  prudent  exercise  of  national  power 
in  support  of  n?.tional  objectives? 

Mr.  President,  surely  the  other  body 
was  in  error  when  It  voted  not  long  ago 
to  cut  off  the  funds  needed  to  maintain 
this  limited  and  legitimate  operation  in 
Cambodia?  Surely  the  timing  was  espe- 
cially inappropriate — considering  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  was  at  that  moment  pre- 
paring to  meet  with  Le  Due  Tho  in  Paris 
to  tighten  up  the  observance  of  the  peace 
agreements  everywhere  in  Indochina? 

I  would  also  note  that  some  have  said 
our  action  in  Cambodia  is  not  only  un- 
wise, but  is  also  unconstitutional.  Other 
speakers  will  address  this  point  in  great 
detail.  I  would  merely  state  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  has  participated  with  the 
executive  branch  in  the  total  process  of 
appraisal,  funding,  and  limitation  of  U.S. 
military  activities  from  the  earliest  days 
in  Indochina.  In  any  event,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Is  clearly  empowered 
under  article  II  of  the  Constitution  to 
use  our  Armed  Forces  as  instrimients  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

President  Nixon  says  that  our  actions 
in  Cambodia  are  "not  aimed  at  .  .  .  re- 
newing the  war." 

We  seek  instead  "to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  peace." 

Our  objective  in  Cambodia  is  simply 
to  help  achieve  a  real  ceasefire  and  with- 
drawai  of  all  foreign  troops  as  agreed 
in  article  20. 

We  are  not  committed  to  support  any 
persons  or  even  any  form  of  government 
in  Cambodia.  We  are  committed  only  to 
help  achieve  a  solution  negotiated  be- 
tween the  Cambodian  parties. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  also 
in  my  Judgment  the  very  much  larger 
question  of  how  our  coimtry  is  to  move 
in  concert  with  the  other  great  powers 
toward  generations  of  peace,  not  just  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  everywhere  In  the 
world. 

We  are  increasingly  aware,  although 
we  do  not  yet  know  the  details,  that 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  were  In- 
fluential and  helpful  in  the  final  winning 
of  peace  with  honor  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
also  aware  that  they  were  Impressed  by 
our  administration's  very  evident  deter- 
mination to  seek  peace  from  those  often- 
derided  "positions  of  strength."  We  know 


that  the  Russians  traditionally  respect 
those  who  deal  from  strength  and  over- 
ride those  who  attempt  appeasement. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  in  his  Fulton, 
Mo.,  speech,  drew  attention  to  this  his- 
torical fact — and  he  also  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  highly  dangerous  for  the 
Western  Powers  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviets  any  other  way,  for  that  would 
narrow  the  margins  between  peace  and 
war. 

Any  failure  now  by  the  United  States 
to  deal  with  the  North  Vietnamese  vio- 
lations of  article  20  would  call  into  ques- 
tion the  U.S.  determination  to  maintain 
negotiated  agreements  anywhere  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  specific  agreements,  not 
inflated  rhetoric,  that  underlie  the  gen- 
erations of  peace  which  we  all  seek. 

Last  year  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  negotiating  from  strength,  we  ob- 
tained the  opening  to  China,  the  SALT 
I  agreements  with  Russia,  and  peace  with 
honor  in  Vietnsmi.  This  year,  we  now  face 
SALT  II  negotiations  with  Russia  and 
the  mutual  balanced  force  reduction 
talks  with  the  Russians  and  with  our 
allies  in  Europe. 

When  we  go  into  these  vital  discus- 
sions, I  think  we  should  remember  how 
our  POW's  felt  when  we  sent  the  B-52's 
over  Hanoi.  It  was  a  very  simple  issue 
for  them.  Oiu-  POW's  say — but  for  the 
B-52's,  but  for  President  Nixon — they 
would  still  be  back  there  in  Hanoi. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  I  now  de- 
clare my  support  for  our  administration's 
energetic  defense  of  article  20  in  Cam- 
bodia— and  why  I  hail  our  valiant  airmen 
who  are  continuing  to  risk  their  lives  to 
help  us  win  our  generations  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  by  staying  within  the 
language  in  the  bill  as  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  another 
advantage  would  be  had. 

The  period  of  time  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  Is  very  brief. 
Therefore,  the  period  of  the  application 
of  the  House  limitation  would  be  very 
narrow. 

To  declare  that  we  have  the  means  at 
our  disposal  which  we  will  formally  and 
by  legislative  action  preclude  the  Presi- 
dent from  using  would  mean  virtually 
losing  half  the  battle,  and  the  loss  of  the 
second  half  would  not  be  long  in  coming. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  section  305,  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  and  which  is  subject 
to  a  point  of  order,  should  be  declared 
out  of  order.  We  should  confine  the  effec- 
tive provisions  of  the  bill  to  those  that 
are  legitimately  included  In  a  general 
appropriation  bill  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am  pre- 
pared to  formally  make  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  tmder 
the  unanimous -con  sent  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  having  made  his 
point  of  order,  is  It  now  timely  for  me 
to  raise  a  point  of  germaneness? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yet  made  my  point  of  order. 

I  would  like  to  state  It  in  formal  fashion 
and  then  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  ques- 
tion of  germaneness,  if  he  wishes. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
so.  However,  I  would  like  to  first  make 
my  point  of  order  in  order  that  the  time 
will  start  to  rim. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  will  wait  then. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  under 
rule  XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  embraced  by  section  305 
of  the  bill  which  Is  pending  before  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  make  specific  reference  in  the 
point  of  order  to  the  pending  language 
found  in  the  words:  "or  heretofore  ap- 
propriated under  any  other  act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  made  his  point 
of  order.  There  is  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
debate  allowed  under  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
normally  yield  to  those  who  are  opposed 
to  my  position. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Is  It  not  true  that  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  now 
making  a  point  of  order  on  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  24  to  0  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in  aU 
good  humor,  I  respectfully  ask  if  the 
Senator  believes  it  is  satisf actorj'  to  make 
a  point  of  order  on  a  question  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  after  thorough  study.  If  he 
does  think  so,  what  other  way  Is  there 
in  which  we  could  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  the  present  time  in 
accordance  with  the  vote,  the  unanimous 
vote,  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
designed  to  stop  the  unnecessary  killing 
now  going  on  in  Cambodia,  killing  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

With  all  due  respect,  some  of  the  fig- 
ures which  the  able  Senator  from  Ne- 
brsiska  presented  are  contrary'  to  that 
of  staff  members  we  sent  to  the  scene, 
men  who  lived  in  Cambodia  recently  for 
some  time,  and  had  the  right  to  obtain 
full  information  thanks  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  asked  whether  It  ts 
proper  to  raise  a  F>oint  of  order  on  such 
a  matter.  In  the  11  years  that  I  have 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, there  has  always  existed  the  right 
on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, irrespective  of  his  vote  on  any 
amendment  to  resist  the  bill  or  any 
amendment  that  had  been  adopted. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  is 
the  means  by  which  we  get  the  matter 
to  the  floor.  Each  member  reserves  the 
right  to  proceed  as  he  chooses  from  there 
on. 

In  addition,  immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  that  vote,  I  announced  my 
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intention  to  file  individual  views  on  that 
subject  and  asked  for  the  minimum  time 
allowed  by  the  Senate  rules  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I  thought 
that  would  be  his  proper  answer;  but  the 
argument  he  made  when  he  presented 
his  point  of  order  to  deal,  as  I  understood 
it,  with  the  merit  of  this  tragic  bombing. 
He  supports  those  who  would  prefer  to 
continue  bombing,  from  30,000  feet  and 
above,  these  unfortunate  people  by  the 
use  of  our  B-52's.  The  evidence  shows 
that  each  of  these  raids  from  Guam  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  some  $39,000  per 
plane,  per  mission.  Although  the  B-52 
is  the  longest  ranged  jet  bomber  in  the 
world,  it  has  to  refuel,  because  there  is 
a  distance  of  2,700-plus  miles  to  Cam- 
bodia from  Guam. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  an 
open  hearing  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  whether  it  was  true  we  in- 
•tended  to  rehabilitate  Cambodia.  He 
said  yes,  that  that  was  the  plan,  and 
that  was  agreed  upon. 

I  asked.  "Is  it  not  true  then  that  every 
bomb  we  drop  on  Cambodia  simply  In- 
creases the  cost  to  you.  to  me,  and  to  all 
American  taxpayers?" 

He  said,  well,  he  did  not  think  much 
damage  was  being  done  to  the  important 
parts  of  Cambodia,  that  most  of  the 
bombing  was  being  done  in  the  north- 
ern part,  and  so  forth. 

That  is  not  correct,  based  on  the  in- 
formation we  have  received  through 
those  staff  members.  This  bombing  Is 
actually  doing  vei-y  heavy  damage  to 
civUians  and  to  the  little  towns.  We  are 
bombing  heavily  to  prevent  convoys  from 
coming  up  the  Mekong  to  Phnom  Penh. 
Based  on  my  visits  to  Cambodia — and  I 
was  there  as  late  as  last  year,  and  dis- 
cussed various  matters  with  Lon  Nol— 
we  are  very  heavily  damaging  the  civil- 
ian population  in  Cambodia  with  this 
bombing. 

So,  while  I  knew  and  know  why  the 
able  Senator  was  raising  this  point  of 
order,  it  was  my  impression,  from  listen- 
ing to  him,  that  he  was  justifying  what 
I  believe  to  be  unnecessary  killing  of 
CivUians  in  this  little  country,  unneces- 
sarily from  the  standpoint  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  at  the  same 
time  he  requests  approval  of  his  point 
of  order. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
get  this  time  situation  straightened  out. 
Will  the  Chair  advise  us  what  the  situa- 
tion is  with  reference  to  time  and  time 
control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  Time  on  the  point  of  order 
is  to  be  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, and  on  the  question  of  germsuieness 
between  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton). 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  right.  How  much 
time  is  allowed  on  the  point  of  order,  and 
how  much  on  germaneness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  maxi- 
mum of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  point 
of  order. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  whose  time  was 
the  Senator  from  Mis.souri  speaking' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  was 
the  one  who  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  SYMmcTON),  but  he  did 
not  have  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  just  want  to 
clarify  the  situation.  I  suggest  that  the 
time  that  was  used  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
by  unanimous  consent,  be  divided  equally 
on  the  question  of  germaneness  and  on 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  rightfully  brought 
up  the  substantive  question  on  the  point 
of  order,  and  I  at  this  time  will  deal  with 
that,  rather  than  with  the  substantive 
merits  of  the  Eagleton  amendment,  with 
which  I  very  strongly  disagree,  and 
which  I  will  no  doubt  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  about. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  why  we 
have  a  rule  that  prohibits  legislation  on 
appropriation  bills.  There  was  a  time  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  when 
you  could  put  legislation  on  appropri- 
ation bills,  and  experience  taught  us  that 
there  were  many  individuals  Members, 
and  some  Members  collectively,  who  were 
very  much  inclined  to  abuse  that  right. 
So  now  we  have  it  spelled  out  in  rule 
XVI.  I  should  like  to  recite  rule  XVI, 
to  refresh  the  memories  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

AU  general  appropriation  bills  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  no  amendments  shaU  be  received  to  any 
general  appropriation  bill  the  effect  of  which 
wlU  be  to  Increase  an  appropriation  already 
contained  in  the  bill,  or  to  add  a  new  item 
of  appropriation,  unless  It  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  pjTovlslons  of  some  existing  law,  or 
treaty  stipulation,  or  act,  or  resolution  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  Senate  during  that 
session;  or  unless  the  same  be  moved  by  di- 
rection of  a  standing  or  select  committee  of 
the  Senate,  or  proposed  in  pursuance  of  an 
estimate  submitted  In  accordance  with  law. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
not  repwrt  an  appropriation  bill  containing 
amendments  proposing  new  or  general  leg- 
islation or  any  restriction  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  appropriated  which  proposes 
a  limitation  not  authorized  by  law  If  such 
restriction  Is  to  take  effect  or  cease  to  be 
effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  contin- 
gency, and  If  an  appropriation  bill  Is  reported 
to  the  Senate  containing  amendments  pro- 
posing new  or  general  legislation  or  any  such 
restriction,  a  point  of  order  may  be  made 
against  the  bill,  and  if  the  point  Is  sustained, 
the  bin  shall  be  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

In  his  authoritative  work  on  the  leg- 
islative process,  Mr.  Galloway,  who  was 
at  one  time  the  senior  specialist  in  the 


Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  expanding  on  this 
question.  This  is  what  he  said: 

As  an  appropriation  bill  may  deny  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  purpose  authorized  by  law 
so  It  may  by  limitation  prohibit  the  use  of 
money  for  part  of  the  purpose  while  appro- 
priating for  the  remainder  of  it.  The  limita- 
tion must  apply  solely  to  the  money  of  the 
appropriation  under  consideration,  and  may 
not  be  made  applicable  to  a  trust  fund  or 
to  money  appropriated  In  other  accounts, 
nor  to  the  use  of  property  purchased  with 
such  appropriation.  To  be  admissible,  it 
must  be  a  limitation  on  the  appropriation 
and  not  an  affirmative  limitation  on  ofBclal 
discretion,  and  must  not  require  afOrmative 
action  on  the  part  of  Government  officials. 
The  limitation  must  apply  solely  to  the  pres- 
ent appropriation,  and  may  not  be  made  a 
permanent  provision  of  law. 

Closely  related  to  the  rule  prohibiting  leg- 
islation in  bills  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  Is  the  rule  prohibiting 
appropriations  in  bills  reported  by  legislative 
committees. 

Now,  this  is  the  way  we  do  our  work 
around  here.  We  do  not  put  appropria- 
tions in  legislative  measures  and  author- 
ization measures.  We  do  not  put  legis- 
lation in  appropriation  measures.  And 
that  is  the  way  it  should  remain. 

If  we,  in  a  fit  of  emotion  over  a  partic- 
ular issue,  are  so  opinionated  about  a 
specific  issue  that  we  are  willing  to  over- 
turn the  established  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  body,  then  we  will  be  setting 
a  precedent  for  what  I  think  are  going 
to  be  some  rather  disorderly  and  some- 
times dangerous  practices  in  the  future. 
So  I  hope  that  every  Senator,  when  this 
issue  comes  to  a  vote,  will  consider  the 
precedent  that  he  sets  here.  It  will  be  an 
evil  precedent  for  us  to  follow,  whatever 
you  think  of  the  merits  of  this  measure. 

Why  was  the  measure  included  In  an 
appropriation  bill,  in  that  It  Is  legisla- 
tion? Well,  I  suppose  It  was  included  in 
an  appropriation  bill  because  Senators 
feared  that  it  could  not  stand  by  Itself 
as  independent  legislation.  Indeed,  that 
is  a  usual  reason  for  trying  to  attach 
riders  to  appropriation  bills.  So  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  if  we  want  a  debate  on 
the  substantive  issue  and  a  vote  on  the 
substantive  issue  of  our  policy  in  the 
matter  of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  we  should 
consider  it  in  separate  legislation  and 
not  on  an  appropriation  bill,  where  it 
does  not  belong. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  point  of  order 
will  be  sustained,  because  this  is  clearly 
legislation,  clearly  rejected  by  rule  XVI, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  on  the  matter — because  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Chair  will  have  to  rule  that 
this  is  legislation  and  therefore  the  point 
of  order  will  stand — will  not  be  overrid- 
den by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Senate. 

Why  do  we  not,  instead,  get  a  vote  on 
suspending  the  rules?  If  we  are  going 
beyond  rule  XVI,  let  us  get  a  vote  on 
suspension  of  the  rules  and  see  if  we  can 
get  two-thirds  to  sustain  that  That  I 
seriously  doubt.  So  we  are  going  to  go 
the  easy  route,  in  all  probability,  and 
raise  the  question  of  germaneness.  Thus 
the  point  of  order  on  whether  or  not  thl.s 
is  legislation  would  fall  bv  virtue  of  a 
majority  vote  on  gcrmanenes.s. 

Mr.  President,  thl.s  is  a  terrible  way  to 
do  business.  If  we  set  this  kind  of  prece- 
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dent  today,  I  am  sure  that  many  other 
Senators  with  many  other  causes  are 
going  to  attempt  from  time  to  time  to 
see  if  they  cannot  take  advantage  of 
it,  too,  and  we  will  have  reversed  the 
process.  We  will  have  gone  back  to  the 
dark  ages  of  legislative  history,  If  we  fol- 
low this  procedure. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  precedent,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  way  the  Senate  does  its  work, 
certainly  the  proposition  that  this  is  ger- 
mane should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  The  Senator  from  Montana 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  talking  about  a  point  of  order,  which 
is  proper,  but  we  are  also  talking  about 
the  substance  of  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  did  imanimously  some  2 
weeks  ago.  As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
stated  at  the  time  the  committee  under- 
took this  action,  he  asked  that  he  be  al- 
lowed 3  days  to  file  a  supplementary  re- 
port as  I  think  he  referred  to  it.  That 
meant  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  brought  up  the  urgent  supplemental 
bill  that  week.  I  was  further  informed 
that  once  it  did  reach  the  calendar,  an- 
other delay  of  at  least  3  days  would  take 
place  under  the  rules,  which  was  allow- 
able, and  then  there  would  be  extended 
debate. 

I  hope  that  now  that  we  have  gone 
through  this  loss  of  2  weeks,  while  the 
bombing  continued  we  will  face  up  to  the 
issue  and  face  it  squarely. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  just  said,  "We  are  going 
the  easy  route." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  going  at  this  the  hard  way.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  the  Senate  will  back  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCLELLAN),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr,  Brooke),  all  of 
whom  had  a  part  in  the  compilation  of 
this  legislation  now  before  us. 

The  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  seeks  to  strike  out  section  305. 
If  I  recall  correctly,  he  emphasized  the 
use  of  the  word  "heretofore" — "hereto- 
fore appropriated  under  any  other  act." 

What  does  that  mean,  Mr.  President? 

If  that  language  is  not  in  the  bill,  It  will 
mean  that  the  Defense  Department  can 
take  funds  from  other  sources  and  will 
reinforce  what  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Richardson  had  the  gall  to  tell  the 
Senate  in  committee  some  3  or  4  weeks 
ago,  when  he  was  asked  what  would  be 
done  if  they  were  not  given  the  money 
and  he  said,  "We  would  continue  bomb- 
ing." The  next  question  was.  "For  how 
long?"  and  the  answer  was,  "Indefinite- 
ly." 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  we  would  genu- 
inely and  at  long  last  stand  up  for  our 
own  rights  once  in  a  while  in  this  body. 
I  wish  that  we  in  this  body  would  recog- 
nize that  we  are  Senate  men  first,  fore- 
most, and  always,  and  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
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fairs  of  this  Nation,  Including  foreign 
policy. 

Oh,  yes,  Mr.  President,  they  will  tell 
you  this  vrill  undercut  Dr.  Kissinger.  If 
he  was  undercut,  he  was  undercut  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
basis  of  that  24  to  0  vote.  If  he  was  xm- 
dercut,  he  was  imdercut  by  the  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  which,  for 
the  first  time,  sought  to  hold  back  fur- 
ther fxmds  for  bombing  in  Cambodia. 

Here  we  are,  using  our  B-52's  from  our 
airfields  in  Thailand  and  on  Guam,  and 
we  are  raining  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons — hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  by 
now,  I  dare  say — on  a  hapless  people  who 
ask  for  nothing  but  peace.  Their  country 
has  been  pulverized,  craterized.  refugee- 
ized  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people 
have  no  place  to  go.  But,  here  we  are, 
20,000,  30,000.  40,000  feet  in  the  air, 
dropping  bombs  on  them,  dropping 
bombs  on  a  people  with  whom  we  have 
no  quarrel,  dropping  bombs  on  a  country 
with  which  we  have  no  connection,  drop- 
ping bombs  on  behalf  of  a  government 
which  does  not  have  the  support  of  the 
l>eople  in  the  nation  it  pretends  to  rule. 

When  are  we  going  to  wake  up  to  what 
our  responsibilities  are? 

What  has  happened  to  the  old  ideals 
which  made  America  what  it  was,  but 
which  it  is  losing  rapidly  today? 

There  are  refugees  by  the  himdreds  of 
thousands  in  a  country  which  refused 
imder  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  to  come 
in  under  the  SEATO  umbrella  and  which 
did  the  same  thing  imder  the  present 
ruler,  Lon  Nol. 

We  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing 
in  Cambodia.  But  I  do  know  that  we 
have  lost  6  planes  in  the  raids — of  course 
they  have  no  defenses — and  I  do  recol- 
lect that  there  are  a  few  new  prisoners 
of  war  because  of  the  loss  of  some  of 
these  planes,  and  I  do  know  that  we  are 
spending  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  car- 
rying on  a  war  which  we  were  told  was 
ended  several  months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  let  these  people  decide 
their  own  destinies.  Let  them  plan  their 
own  futures.  Let  them  look  out  for  their 
own  countries,  their  cultiu-es,  their  civili- 
zations, their  societies. 

Let  us,  for  a  change,  tend  to  our  own 
business,  tend  to  our  own  affairs,  £ind 
take  into  consideration  the  thoughts  we 
feel  deep  down  in  this  Chamber  and  the 
thoughts  which  the  people  of  this  Nation 
feel  deep  down  as  well. 

So  I  would  hope  that  as  a  coequal 
branch  with  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  we  will  exercise  our  respon- 
sibility as  Senators  and  stand  up.  for  a 
change,  and  tell  America  what  we  believe 
in,  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  assume 
the  responsibility. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  has  been  on  his  feet  several 
times  and  I  should  like  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  reply  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  may  I  say  that  he  is  an  extremely 
conscientious  man  I  know.  He  is  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  who  ever  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  know  that  he  is 
a  man  who  holds  deep  convictions  and 
expresses  them  with  great  eloquence 

However,  I  would  have  to  take  sharp 
issue  with  the  suggestion  that  we  are 
bombing  innocent  civilians  over  there, 
that  we  are  the  ones  who  are  continuing 
the  war  over  there. 

Let  us  think  about  the  poor  innocent 
civilians  whom  the  North  Vietnamese 
terrorize  regularly.  They  shoot  them 
They  rocket  them.  We  are  not  sending 
rockets  into  the  marketplaces  at  ran- 
dom, but  that  is  what  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  doing.  We  are  not  bombing 
civilians  over  there.  We  are  bombing 
North  Vietnamese  troops  who  are  there 
in  direct  contravention  of  article  20  of 
the  peace  agreement. 

Now  what  we  propose  to  do  here  is  to 
destroy  the  negotiations  in  Paris  so  that 
the  peace  agreement  will  never  be  Uved 
up  to. 

When  the  cease-fire  was  signed,  the 
Cambodian  Government  declared  a 
cease-fire.  We  ceased  our  air  activity 
over  Cambodia.  North  Vietnam  had 
agreed  m  wxiting  that  their  troops  would 
be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia.  They 
broke  that  agreement.  We  were  perfectly 
right,  then,  in  trying  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  article  20  of  the  peace  agree- 
ment by  resorting  to  bombing  over  Cam- 
bodia. That  is  what  this  is  all  about 

If  we  want  to  make  sure  of  the  killing 
of  innocent  civilians  in  Cambodia,  then 
tie  the  President's  hands,  and  tie  Dr 
Kissinger's  hands,  because  as  sure  as 
we  adopt  this  point  of  order,  the  nego- 
tiations m  Paris  wiU  become  meaning- 
less. They  will  come  to  an  end  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  go  in  there  and  try  to 
recover  or  find  our  MIAs.  or  those  who 
were  kiUed  over  there.  We  cannot  do  that 
now.  We  will  have  no  bargaining  stick  at 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
tne  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

What  we  will  see  Is  a  continuation  of 
killuig.  not  a  cessation  of  killing;  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  do  not  care  who 
they  kill  or  how  they  do  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  wUl  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  fall  if  we  stop  the  bombing:  and 
If  so.  in  the  Senator's  opinion,  how  long 
will  we  have  to  continue  the  bombing  un- 
til the  Lon  Nol  regime  can  survive  on 
Its  own? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
can  predict  with  reasonable  accuracy 
whether  the  Lon  Nol  regime  will  survive, 
with  or  without  the  bombing.  It  may 
very  well  survive  without  the  bwnbing. 
or  it  might  fall  while  we  continue  the 
bombing. 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  North  Viet- 
namese troops  out  of  there.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  rightfully 
suggested  that  we  let  these  people  work 
these  things  out  for  themselves.  Well, 
let  us  get  the  North  Vietnamese  out  of 
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there  so  that  the  Cambodians  can  work 
it  out   for  themselves. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
giiished  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Six  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  that  much 
time,  in  view  of  the  requests  for  time. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
encourage  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
question  of  germaneness  as  opposed  to 
the  question  of  the  point  of  order  as 
raised. 

I  recently  returned  from  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  where  I  went  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
looking  into  the  question  of  postwar 
reconstruction  assistance.  When  I  re- 
turned, I  proposed  an  amendment  for 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  to 
include  Laos  under  the  prohibition  as  to 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  under 
H.R.  7447  for  U.S.  military  activities  in 
Indocliina.  The  amended  language  on 
page  6.  under  "Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance" now  reads: 

None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  this  Act 
shall  be  exoended  to  support  directly  or  In- 
directly combat  activities  In.  over  or  from 
off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or  over  Laoa 
by  the  United  States  forces. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  acted  in  compliance  with 
the  will  of  the  committee  anc*  has  added 
thereto  "under  any  other  Act"  in  section 
305  of  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  7447. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  did  this  because  of  the  arro- 
gance of  the  response  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  received  when  it 
had  its  hearings  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  app)eared  before  us.  That  re- 
sponse was  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  as  to  what  would  be  the 
results  if  we  did  write  this  into  the  Sup- 
plemental Act.  the  response  was  that  the 
administration  still  would  have  the 
money,  and  the  bombing  would  continue 
and,  further,  that  it  would  continue  in- 
definitely. 

I  would  like  to  correct  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  on  the  floor, 
as  tD  the  effects  of  the  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia. I  stayed  in  the  residence  of  the 
American  Ambassador,  and  every  night 
I  was  there,  B-52  bombing  was  carried 
on.  The  house  was  literally  shaking,  as 
were  the  windows,  and  literally  thou- 
sands of  refugees  were  pouring  into  the 
capital  city  of  Phnom  Penh.  I  hod  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  some  of  these  refu- 
gees, and  many  thought  the  real  enemy 
was  the  United  States  of  America,  be- 
cause they  were  being  bombed  out  of 
their  houses  by  the  B-52's. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  bombs  are 
directly  on  terget.  Therefore,  it  is  as- 
sumed by  some  that  no  civilians  are  be- 
ing bombed.  Mr.  President,  if  anyone 
knows  Cambodia — and  some  of  my  col- 
leagues do — there  is  no  semblance  of  an 
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industry  in  Cambodia,  no  industrial  com- 
plex whatever,  similar  to  what  is  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  proper  targets  for 
the  B-52  would  be  industrial  targets,  cer- 
tainly— manufacturing  plants,  railroads, 
and  the  like.  B-52  bombing  in  this  area, 
bv  the  admission  of  the  Air  Force  itself, 
has  never  been  more  than  10  to  13  per- 
cent effective.  It  is.  in  fact,  counterpro- 
ductive. We  are  losing  by  bombing  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

The  reason  why  we  are  bombing  in 
Cambodia  is  not  that  we  really  want  to 
hit  military  targets  Ln  Cambodia,  as  the 
prime  objective.  We  are  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia in  order  to  send  a  signal  to  Hanoi. 
I,  for  one,  think  that  the  bombing  we 
are  carrying  on  is  not  only  illegal,  but 
it  is  also  immoral  to  bomb  one  country, 
which  is  not  the  object  of  the  bombing, 
in  order  to  send  a  signal  to  another 
country. 

The  death  ani  the  deprivation  in 
Cambodia  primarily  results  from  our 
bombing  over  there.  Therefore,  when  I 
returned  I  attempted  to  persuade  my 
colleagues  that  this  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia and  in  Laos  should  stop. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  asks  why  we 
adopt  this  method  in  an  appropriation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  additional  minute? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  him,  in  response, 
what  other  power  does  Congress  have? 
We  have  had  amendment  after  amend- 
ment on  this  floor,  as  he  has  suggested. 
We  have  been  powerless  to  act.  The 
country  looks  to  Congress  to  act.  and  the 
only  power,  apparently,  that  Congress 
has  to  act  is  through  the  appropriations 
route. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
If  my  memory  is  correct,  the  maker  of 
the  motion  on  the  question  of  a  point  of 
order  voted  in  the  unanimous  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  adopted  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  these  are 
times  of  great  crisis.  The  question  is. 
Will  the  U.S.  Senate  stand  up  to  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility?  I  think  that 
constitutional  responsibility  is  to  use  the 
tool  it  has,  and  that  tool  is  to  provide 
that  no  funds  be  used,  under  this  act  or 
any  other  act,  for  bombing  over  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

I  hope  the  point  of  order  will  not  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  for  the  first 
time  to  end  American  combat  activity  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Technically,  the  House 
action  only  affected  the  use  of  fimds  ap- 
propriated by  the  bill  we  consider  today. 
But  Representative  Clarence  Long, 
sponsor  of  the  fund  cutoff  amendment, 
described  the  full  meaning  of  the  House 
action  in  the  following  way: 

It  Is  a  clear  and  definite  message  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  world,  that  Congress 


does  not  want  any  more  activity  Involving 
U.S.  combat  personnel  In  Cambodia. 

That  message  may  have  been  clear  and 
definite  to  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  it  may  have  been 
clear  and  definite  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  apparently  it  was  not  clear  and 
definite  to  the  White  House.  Since  that 
historic  Hou.'=e  vote,  administration 
spokesmen  have  stated  categorically  that 
the  air  bombardment  of  Cambodia  will 
continue  even  if  the  requested  transfer 
authority  Is  denied. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  adminis- 
tration's position  will  demonstrate  how 
Congress  has  been  stripped  of  its  options. 
On  the  one  hand,  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Richardson  stated  that  the  defeat 
of  any  amendment  which  would  specif- 
ically restrict  the  use  of  funds  for  air 
support  over  Cambodia  would  be  con- 
sidered "as  a  vote  to  at  least  acquiesce  in 
that  activity."  If.  on  the  other  hand,  a 
restriction  is  approved  limiting  only 
funds  within  this  bill,  again  according  to 
Richardson,  the  administration  will  con- 
tinue the  air  operations  anyway,  using 
money  appropriated  for  other  defense 
purposes. 

We  are  left,  therefore,  with  no  room 
for  compromise.  A  restriction  limited 
only  to  funds  in  H.R.  7447  will  be  ignored, 
whereas  the  defeat  of  an  amend-ment 
proposing  such  a  restriction  will  be  in- 
terpreted as  legal  acquiescence  in  a  mili- 
tary action  never  approved  by  Congress. 
If  we  are  to  take  any  meaningful  action 
here  today,  therefore,  we  must  act  to  cut 
off  all  funds  for  combat  activltv  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos.  Failure  to  take  such  ac- 
tion will  be  interpreted  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  a  blank  check  to  continue 
American  involvement  in  Indochina  In- 
definitely, a  point  ably  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Today,  the  Senate  must  repeat  the 
message  delivered  to  the  President  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  we 
must  repeat  that  message  in  language 
that  cannot  be  Ignored.  We  must  state 
unequivocally  that  no  appropriation  en- 
acted by  Congress,  past  or  present,  can  be 
used  for  combat  activity  In  either  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos. 

Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
accomplish  what  previous  Congresses 
have  tried,  but  failed  to  accomplish.  We 
have  the  historic  opportunity  to  show 
that  the  system  can  end,  once  and  for 
all,  what  the  system  should  never  have 
allowed  to  begin. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  on  this  bill.  Secretary 
Richardson  demonstrated  the  paradoxi- 
cal nature  of  the  administration's  legal 
position.  In  the  following  exchange  with 
Senator  Cotton,  Mr.  Richardson  con- 
cedes that  a  limitation  placed  on  the 
requested  transfer  authority  would  re- 
flect congressional  intent: 

Senator  Cotton.  If  Congress  should  see  fit 
to  put  the  limitation  on  this  $500  million — 
(that)  none  of  It  Is  to  be  used  in  Southeast 
Asia — the  Intent  of  Congress  would  be  un- 
mistakable, would  It  not? 

Secretary  Richardson.  I  believe  you  are 
right.  Senator. 

But  the  Secretary  did  not  stop  there. 
He  went  on  to  explain  why  that  expres- 
sion of  intent  would  be  Ignored.  He  re- 
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iterated  the  argument  that  article  20  of 
the  Paris  agreement  gives  the  President 
the  legal  right  to  continue  combat  activi- 
ties without  congressional  approval. 

Secretary  Richardson  argued  that 
since  the  President  had  the  legal  author- 
ity to  use  military  action  in  Cambodia 
before  the  cease-fire  agreement  was 
signed  on  January  27,  then  he  retains 
that  authority  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing that  article  20  of  the  agreement  is 
carried  out.  But  what  was  the  President's 
authority  to  conduct  combat  operations 
in  Cambodia  prior  to  January  27? 

The  following  explanation  of  that  prior 
authority  comes  from  Mr.  Richardson 
himself,  when  he  explained  the  admin- 
istration's position  as  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  In  1970: 

The  entry  of  U.S.  forces  Into  Cambodia 
was  directed  by  the  President  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  constitutional  authority  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  to  protect  U.S.  forces  which 
had  previously  been  committed  to  action  in 
Vietnam  .  .  .  The  President  has  set  and 
announced  explicit  limits  on  the  action  of 
U.S.  forces  In  Cambodia  .  .  .  these  limits 
clearly  restrict  the  action  of  such  forces  to 
the  direct  thrsat  posed  to  American  and 
allied  forces  In  Vietnam  by  the  existence  of 
the  border  sanctuaries. 

To  reinforce  the  "explicit  limits"  Sec- 
retary Richardson  referred  to  as  ordered 
by  the  President.  Congress  passed  a  num- 
ber of  measures  setting  forth  its  own 
explicit  limits.  These  measures  set  lim- 
its on  the  number  of  military  and  civilian 
persormel  assigned  in  Cambodia,  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  U.S.  ground  forces,  and 
specified  that  U.S.  airpower  could  not  be 
used  in  support  of  the  government  of 
Cambodia.  Thus,  when  President  Nixon 
signed  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971,  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
stating  that  the  United  States  could  not 
undertake  a  commitment  to  defend 
Cambodia,  became  law.  The  legislative 
history  of  that  amendment  shows  that 
the  clear  Intent  of  Congress  was  that  U.S. 
airpower  could  be  used  only  for  the  pro- 
tection of  UJS.  forces  in  Indochina. 

The  President  apparently  agreed  with 
the  action  taken  by  Congress.  Following 
is  a  quote  from  the  President's  state- 
ment of  June  3. 1970: 

The  only  remaining  American  activity  in 
Cambodia  after  July  1  will  be  air  missions 
to  Interdict  the  movement  of  enemy  troops 
and  material  where  I  find  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our  men 
In  South  Vietnam. 

As  we  look  at  the  authority  Secretary 
Richardson  states  the  administration 
had  prior  to  January  27,  therefore,  we 
find  that  there  was — as  amazing  as  it 
may  now  seem — agreement  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  over  the  legal 
basis  for  that  authority,  that  Is,  the  pro- 
tection of  American  forces. 

We  are  now  told  that  the  very  cease- 
fire agreement  that  removed  those  forces 
on  March  28.  1973  will  be  used  as  legal 
justification  for  our  continued  military 
involvement  in  Indochina. 

While  Americans,  including  me,  were 
paying  tribute  to  the  President  and  Dr. 
Kissinger  for  achieving  peace  through  an 
elaborate,  if  ambiguous,  agreement  de- 
signed to  carefully  police  the  cease-fire 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  administration 
was    apparently    concentrating   on    the 


more  obscure  section  of  that  agreement, 
article  20 — a  vague  pronouncement  of 
policy  which  deals  with  nations  not  even 
represented  at  the  cease-fire  negotia- 
tions. 

We  are  now  told  that  agreement  car- 
ries with  it  an  implicit  American  com- 
mitment to  help  force  a  cease-fire  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  And  so  the  transi- 
tion is  performed  before  our  eyes — a 
bombing  policy  which,  on  March  27  is 
legally  based  on  the  need  to  protect 
American  forces  becomes,  on  March  28, 
a  policy  commitment  designed  to  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

The  President  had  no  statutory  au- 
thority to  initiate  combat  activities  in 
Cambodia.  Prior  to  March  28,  our  air 
operations  were  based  on  the  President's 
claimed  authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief  'to  protect  the  lives  and  security 
of  our  men  in  South  Vietnam."  The  bsisis 
of  the  President's  own  claim  thus  has 
been  eliminated  by  the  completion  of 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces  from  In- 
dochina and  the  return  of  our  POW's. 

But  we  are  not  asked  to  accept  a  new 
policy  commitment  as  nothing  more  than 
an  extension  of  authority  the  President 
had  prior  to  the  cease-fire.  The  admin- 
istration is  insulting  our  intelligence.  Its 
legal  position  is  a  sham  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, represents  an  effort  to  circumvent 
the  legitimate  power  of  Congress. 

If  we  accept  this  position,  we  are  sanc- 
tioning a  new  war — a  Cambodian  war. 
And  we  are  acquiescing  in  a  policy  that 
could  well  lead  us  back  into  Indochina. 

Almost  9  years  ago  Congress  acted  to 
legitimize  our  escalating  involvement  in 
Vietnam  by  passing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution.  When  that  vote  was  taken, 
few  in  this  body  understood  its  legal  and 
political  consequences.  And  few  in  Amer- 
ica held  Congress  politically  responsible 
when  our  Indochina  policy  failed. 

But  in  the  past  3  years,  we  have  made 
our  case  to  the  American  people  loud  and 
clear.  We  complained  that  the  President 
was  fighting  a  war  without  our  consent — 
that  the  President  did  not  inform  us — 
that  the  President  has  not  asked  for  our 
authorization — that  the  President  has 
usurped  our  war  powers.  Over  and  over 
we  have  exposed  the  constitutional  argu- 
ment to  our  constituents.  Now,  according 
to  a  recent  Gallup  Poll,  a  full  76  percent 
of  the  American  people  believe  that  con- 
tinued Involvement  in  Indochina  should 
be  a  matter  for  Congress  to  decide. 

We  can  no  longer  hide  behind  the 
Presidency.  We  can  no  longer  put  off  our 
responsibilities  to  await  the  latest  word 
from  Paris.  And  we  can  no  longer  ration- 
alize that  our  Individual  vote — even 
though  only  one  of  535 — is  unimportant. 
Now.  because  we  have  made  the  Ameri- 
can people  aware  of  the  role  Congress 
must  play  within  oUr  Government  sys- 
tem, we  will  be  held  individually  and  col- 
lectively accountable  for  the  action  we 
take. 

As  we  deliberate  over  a  war  we  hear 
the  familiar  pleas  from  the  White  House 
to  wait.  Congress  is  again  warned  in 
ominous  terms:  Do  not  tie  the  President's 
hands — do  not  interfere  with  the  ne- 
gotiations— do  not  do  anj-thlng. 

But  this  time  it  will  not  wash.  The 
American  people  have  a   genuine   and 


justifiable  fear  that  we  will  again  become 
mired  in  the  quicksand  of  Indochina. 
And  if  Congress  allows  that  to  happen, 
this  time  Congress  will  be  held  account- 
able by  the  American  people. 

We  now  hear  reports  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer and  Le  Due  Tho  have  drafted  a 
new  protocol  to  the  Paris  agreement. 
This  document  Is  said  to  contain,  among 
other  things,  a  proposal  for  truce  discus- 
sions among  the  dissident  parties  of 
Cambodia.  Ambassador  Sullivan  has 
traveled  to  Saigon.  Phnom  Penh  and 
Vientiane  to  gain  the  approval  of  our 
allies.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  latest 
initiative  will  succeed. 

But  as  much  as  we  all  want  real  and 
lasting  peace  to  come  to  Indochina,  we 
should  not  again  delude  ourselves  into 
believing  that  the  United  States  can  im- 
pose that  peace  at  the  end  of  a  gun.  Such 
a  peace  would  only  last  so  long  as  Amer- 
ica remains  intimately  involved  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Indochina.  If  lasting 
peace  is  to  come,  it  will  come  only  as  the 
exclusive  expression  of  the  Indochinese 
parties  to  the  conflict. 

We  are  warned  that  the  administra- 
tion will  no  longer  be  able  to  negotiate 
from  strength  if  Congress  prohibits  com- 
bat activity  in  Indochina.  But  this  agree- 
ment presumes  that  the  American  people 
have  accepted  the  premise  of  the  latest 
commitment — a  commitment  made  on 
their  behalf,  but  without  their  consent. 

Adversary'  positions  in  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations are  constructed  from  a  blend 
of  real  strength  and  bluff.  But  how  much 
bluff  can  be  left  on  either  side  after  5 
years  of  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam? 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  get  out  of  Indochina — that 
is  why  we  began  the  negotiations  5  years 
ago. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  concerned  that  we  could  become 
reinvolved  in  Indochina — that  informa- 
tion is  readily  available  from  public 
opinion  polls. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  morale  of  our 
military  men  assigned  to  carry  out  the 
bombing  missions  over  Cambodia  and 
Laos  Is  at  an  all-time  low — newspapers 
and  television  tell  us  that. 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  Americans 
consider  the  military  actions  being  car- 
ried out  without  congressional  consent  to 
be  unconstitutional — that  assertion  can 
be  heard  daily  in  the  galleries  and  hear- 
ing rooms  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

I.  therefore,  contend  that  It  Is  no  secret 
that  the  bombing  will  someday  be 
stopped. 

But  each  day  Congress  submits  to  the 
administration's  waiting  game,  we  in- 
crease the  inordinate  risk  of  reinvolve- 
ment.  For  each  day  we  fail  to  perform 
our  constitutional  duty,  we  allow  ovu" 
system  of  law  to  be  undermined.  And  if 
we  wait  too  long,  we  may  become  In- 
volved again  in  spite  of  ourselves — we 
may  lose  the  institutional  capacity  to 
stop  it. 

The  legal  and  political  considerations 
must  weigh  heavily  in  our  minds  as  we 
vote  today.  But  It  is  our  more  profound 
responsibility  to  consider  the  lives — 
American  and  Asian — that  may  be  lost 
if   we   continue   to  pursue  our  present 
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course.  It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  decide 
whether  the  loss  of  life,  the  damage  to 
property,  and  the  great  expenditure  of 
funds  is  related  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

Since  January  27,  when  the  cease-fire 
agreement  was  signed,  more  than  146,- 
000  tons  of  bombs  have  been  dropped  on 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  Ten  Americans 
have  been  killed,  two  are  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  and  four  planes  have  been 
lost  in  combat.  This  Memorial  Day 
weekend  another  American  was  killed 
anc  two  planes  lost  in  Indochina.  No,  the 
war  is  not  over  for  America. 

And  we  must  also  consider  the  people 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos — people  who  have 
suffered  even  greater  losses.  The  fol- 
lowing quote  from  a  story  by  New  York 
Times  correspondent  Sydney  Schan- 
berg  describes  the  devastating  effect  of 
our  bombs : 

The  destruction  In  Cambodia  has  multi- 
plied greatly  since  the  escalating  of  the 
American  bombing  begsm  here  In  February. 
Scores  of  villages  have  been  blown  away. 
Twelve-foot-deep  bomb  craters  pock  the 
ruins.  Great  numbers  of  livestock  have  been 
killed,  harvested  crops  burned  to  ash,  or- 
chards destroyed. 

And  the  bombing  has  also  created  a 
serious  problem  for  the  Uving.  According 
to  some  estimates,  3  million  of  the  6.5 
million  Cambodians  are  now  refugees. 
These  are  people  deeply  terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  having  their  villages  de- 
stroyed by  bombs.  Their  fear  has  no  po- 
litical coloration. 

Some  argue  that  the  other  side  is 
equally  guilty  of  the  type  of  destruction 
described  by  Mr.  Schanberg.  It  is  obvi- 
ously true  that  our  adversaries  are  guilty 
of  abuses.  But  we  must  recognize  that 
the  use  of  B-52's  over  an  agrarian  society 
has  an  impact  far  beyond  the  limited 
policy  goals  that  cause  us  to  deploy  that 
type  of  sophisticated  weapon.  To  sim- 
ply satisfy  the  goal  of  stalling  the  attack 
on  Phnom  Penh  we  must  use  a  kind  of 
force  whose  devastation  will  be  felt  by 
Cambodians  for  a  decade.  It  is  a  policy 
that  risks  making  the  prospect  of  vic- 
tory or  defeat  a  moot  question  for  the 
people  of  Cambodia. 

Are  our  goals  in  Indochina  worth  this 
pain  and  tragedy  Is  it  worth  the  risk 
that  the  list  of  MIA's  will  increase?  Or 
that  another  American  will  be  captured 
and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war? 

We  must  fact  these  questions  today. 
They  are  hard  questions  but  they  can- 
not be  avoided. 

The  American  people  are  now  more 
aware  than  they  have  been  for  30  years 
of  the  awesome  responsibilities  assigned 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  If  we 
base  our  vote  today  on  a  desire  to  defer 
our  judgment  to  the  President,  then  we 
will  deal  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Institutions 
of  government  devised  by  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

It  is  time  to  answer  the  hard  questions 
for  the  American  people.  Either  we  vote 
to  stop  the  war  or  we  vote  to  grant  the 
President  our  authority  to  continue  to 
wage  war  in  Indochina. 

To  those  who  will  not  defer  their  heavy 
responsibility,  the  words  of  George  San- 
tayana  should  be  given  our  carefiil  con- 
sideration : 


Those  who  refuse  to  learn  from  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  It. 

I-urge  my  colleagues  to  end  this  war 
once  and  for  all  by  adopting  my  amend- 
ment. America  cannot  afford  to  repeat 
the  long  amd  tragic  history  of  its  involve- 
ment in  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  time  is 
limited  and  that  other  Senators  desire  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  I  will  not  speak 
further  on  the  merits  at  this  time,  but  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time  under 
the  germaneness  section  of  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  creep- 
ing into  this  debate  today — indeed,  gal- 
loping into  the  debate — is  the  repeated 
argimient  that  we  should  scuttle  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  in  order  somehow  to 
show  the  White  House  who  is  boss.  To  be 
sure,  the  argument  has  not  been  made 
exactly  in  those  words,  but  that  is  the 
effect — that  is  the  thrust — of  the  argu- 
ment being  made  over  and  over  in  this 
Chamber  again. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  vote  on  that 
basis.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  consider 
instead  the  question:  Which  course  will 
help  Dr.  Kissinger  in  the  current  effort 
to  give  effect  and  meaning  to  the  agree- 
ment signed  in  Paris. 

Certainly,  James  Reston.  of  the  New 
York  Times,  is  not  exactly  a  hawk.  He 
has  been  as  dovish  as  the  most  dovish 
Members  of  this  body.  He  has  been  con- 
sistently critical  of  the  policies  of  this 
administration  and  of  previous  adminis- 
trations with  respect  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Recently  James  Reston,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  wrote  a  column  which  In  this  par- 
ticular paper  is  headlined  "No  Reason 
for  Congress  To  Undercut  Kissinger 
Negotiations  Now."  In  this  column  Scotty 
Reston  referred  to  the  testimony  of  the 
then  Defense  Secretary  Elliot  Richard- 
son before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions as  follows : 

.  .  .  Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  Richard- 
son Is  not  saying  the  Administration  will  do 
as  It  likes  regardless  of  what  Congress  says. 

He  has  testified  In  private  before  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  that  If  Congress  voted  a 
clear  prohibition  In  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  the  air  war,  the  Administration  would 
respect  that  prohibition. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Sen.  John 
L.  McClellan  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
subcommittee,  Richardson  said,  "I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Administration  would 
not  proceed  in  defiance  of  any  clear-cut 
congressional  action  Intended  to  terminate 
the  authority  to  use  funds  for  continued 
operations  in  Cambodia." 

So,  there  seems  to  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
testimony  of  Defense  Secretary  Richard- 
son before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. But  the  important  message  in  the 
column  by  James  Reston  is  that  Congress 
should  exercise  responsible  restraint  at 
this  particular  time.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  column  referred  to  be  printed  in 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  were  con- 
vinced that  the  recent  trip  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer to  Paris  and  Hanoi  produced  no 
resiUts  at  all,  perhaps  it  would  be  more 


luiderstandable  for  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  go  ahead  and  follow  the  lead 
of  those  advocating  the  Eagleton 
amendment.  But  Senators  know — or  have 
good  reason  to  believe — that  substantial 
progress  was  made  in  those  talks.  Surely, 
this  Is  not  a  time  to  dismantle  our  own 
Senate  rules  in  order  to  find  a  way  to 
undercut  Dr.  Kissinger's  efforts  at  this 
time. 

I  do  not  know  who  in  this  body  would 
seriously  contend  that  the  Eagleton 
language  Is  not  in  violation  of  the  Senate 
rules.  But  apparently  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  Is  about  to  say:  "To  heck  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate." 

Earlier  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  read  Into  the  Record  a  portion 
of  rule  XVI.  He  read  paragraph  2  there- 
of, and  I  should  like  to  read  section  7  of 
the  same  rule  XVI : 

When  a  point  of  order  Is  made  against  any 
restriction  on  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  in  a  general  appropriation  blU 
on  the  ground  that  the  restriction  violates 
this  rule,  the  rule  shall  be  construed  strictly 
and.  In  case  of  doubt,  In  favor  of  the  i>olnt 
of  order. 

That  admonition  in  rule  XVI  applies 
to  Senators  as  well  as  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian and  the  Presiding  OflBcer.  Every- 
one In  this  Chamber  knows  the  Eagleton 
amendment  stands  in  violation  of  the 
rule. 

But  even  more,  we  know — or  ought  to 
know — that  enactment  of  the  Eagleton 
amendment  would  damage  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  compliance  with  the 
Paris  agreement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  any  Senator  who 
favors  the  Eagleton  position  believes  that 
this  is  not  a  general  appropriation  and 
not  inconsistent  with  rule  XVI.  I  would 
like  to  hear  them  argue  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  rule  XVI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  4  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
intend  to  answer  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  recall  to  the 
Senate  that  last  year  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  unanimously,  I  recall 
objected  to  the  revenue  sharing  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  Finance  Committee,  on 
the  basis  that  the  rules  provided  that 
any  continuing  appropriation  should  go 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
But.  I  witnessed  the  revenue  sharing  con- 
cept taken  away  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  not  for  1  year,  but  for 
5  years.  We  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
revenue  sharing  for  5  years  because 
of  the  Senate's  action,  notwithstanding 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  rose  to  say  that  I  supported  the 
amendment  in  committee,  and  I  do  so 
now.  because  I  do  not  think  the  question, 
with  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  is  whether  or  not  we  are  help- 
ing Dr.  Kissinger  carry  out  in  Paris  a 
policy  he  has  formulated.  I  think  the 
question  is  whether  Dr.  Kissinger  Is  eo- 
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ing  to  achieve  the  goals  of  a  policy  for- 
mulated by  the  Congress,  and  in  order  to 
carry  out  those  negotiations  in  Paris,  this 
amendment  Is  very  clear.  I  think  some 
of  the  proponents  of  the  amendment  may 
not  read  it  the  way  I  do.  but  I  want  to 
be  sure  people  will  understand  why  I 
support  it.  I  will  leave  out  a  few  words 
as  I  read  it: 

None  of  the  funds  .  .  .  may  be  expended  to 
support  .  .  .  combat  activities  (by  United 
States  forces)  In  or  over  the  shores  of  Cam- 
bodia or  Lfios. 

That,  to  me,  means  we  can  continue  to 
support  Cambodian  forces  in  order  to  de- 
fend themselves;  that  money,  material, 
assistance  can  be  delivered  to  Cambodia, 
and  that  Dr.  Kissinger  can  negotiate  in 
Paris:  and  so  we  will  continue  to  support 
a  Cambodia  that  wants  to  remain  free  in 
the  sense  that  they  want  to  defend 
themselves. 

I  am  willing  to  support  the  amend- 
ment on  that  basis,  because  I  think  the 
mandate  from  the  American  public  is 
clear  that  we  should  no  longer  use  Amer- 
ican men,  American  bombs,  American 
forces.  American  know-how,  other  than 
the  technology  that  goes  into  the  equip- 
ment which  we  provide  Cambodian 
forces,  and  money  that  we  may  give 
them  to  help  them  defend  themselves 
through  purchase  of  militaiy  equipment. 

If  I  am  wrong,  I  hope  someone  will 
clear  it  up,  but  I  read  the  Brooke 
amendment  and  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment as  saying  that  nothing  prohibits 
the  United  States  from  assisting  Cam- 
bodia to  stay  free  If  they  want  to  defend 
themselves. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  rise  otherwise,  but  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  tried 
to  phrase  the  question  of  what  Is  in- 
volved here,  but  I  do  not  think  he  quite 
hit  the  point. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  seems  to 
interpret  the  debate  as  a  question  of, 
"We  are  going  to  show  the  White  House 
who  Is  boss."  With  all  respect,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  question.  The  question 
Is.  Shall  the  President  proceed  alone, 
in  a  war.  for  ordering  a  war,  for  which  I, 
as  a  student  and  lawyer,  and  many  oth- 
ers, see  no  constitutional  authority?  Or 
must  he  seek  the  concurrence  of  Con- 
gress in  order  to  wage  it,  in  compliance 
with  what  the  Constitution  requires? 

I  have  the  feeling  that  a  large  enough 
majority  here  believes  that  what  is  at 
stake  is  so  much  greater  than  embar- 
rassing Dr.  Kissinger,  whom  I  admire, 
and  who  is  doing  an  outstanding  job,  and 
so  much  greater  than  the  fighting  in 
Cambodia — that  it  must  be  asserted. 
This  is  not  proving  or  disproving  who  is 
boss:  it  is  proving  that  we  have  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  not  of  men.  That 
is  what  the  question  is:  Are  the  basic 
procedures  of  the  Constitution  to  be  up- 
held or  not? 

The  Secretary  of  State — and  I  invite 
everybody  to  read  it — submitted  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  a  legal 
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brief  in  which  he  sought  to  justify  the 
President's  action  from  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional viewpoint.  I  submitted  a  brief 
in  opposition.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
there  is  no  basis  in  law  for  the  Secre- 
tary's position,  except  that  he  is  stuck 
with  the  position  he  has  asserted  and 
has  to  do  the  best  he  can  to  defend  it. 
Many  of  those  arguments  have  been 
presented  again  today  and  they  are  no 
better  law  than  they  were  when  Secre- 
tary Rogers  first  offered  them. 

The  State  Department's  constitutional 
argument  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  with- 
stand close  scrutiny.  First,  as  the  ques- 
tion is  posed  whether  the  President  can 
continue  to  bomb  in  Cambodia  after  the 
Vietnam  peace  agreement,  we  must  ex- 
amine the  basis  of  the  authority  for 
bombing  in  Cambodia  before  the  peace 
agreement.  In  announcing  on  April  30. 
1970,  his  decision  to  initiate  U.S.  combat 
action  in  Cambodia,  President  Nixon 
stated: 

...  I  have  concluded  that  the  actions 
of  the  enemy  In  the  last  10  days  clearly  en- 
danger the  lives  of  Americans  who  are  In 
Vietnam  now  and  would  constitute  an  unac- 
ceptable risk  to  those  who  will  be  there  after 
withdrawal  of  another  150,000. 

To  protect  our  men  who  are  In  ''letnam 
and  to  guarantee  the  continued  success  of 
our  withdrawal  and  Vletnamizatlon  pro- 
grams, I  have  concluded  that  the  time  has 
come  for  action. 

In  his  Interim  Report  to  the  Nation  of 
June  3,  1970,  concerning  U.S.  military 
operations  In  Cambodia,  President  Nix- 
on stated: 

The  only  remaining  American  activity  In 
Cambodia  after  July  1  [1970]  will  be  air 
missions  to  interdict  the  movement  of  enemy 
troops  and  material  where  I  find  that  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our 
men  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  basis  of  the  President's  own  claim 
of  authority  to  bomb  in  Cambodia  thus 
has  been  eliminated  by  the  completion 
of  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Vietnam  and  the  return  of  U.S.  prison- 
ers, pursuant  to  the  Vietnam  peace  agree- 
ment. 

Second,  as  the  State  Department  bases 
much  of  its  claim  of  legal  and  consti- 
tutional authority  on  the  terms  of  the 
Vietnam  peace  agreement.  It  Is  essential 
to  point  out  that  under  constitutional  law 
the  President  carmot  acquire  constitu- 
tional or  legal  authority  on  the  basis  of 
a  unilateral  action  of  his  own.  The 
"Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Re- 
storing Peace  in  Vietnam"  is  an  execu- 
tive agreement  and.  as  such,  it  is  for  con- 
stitutional purposes  strictly  a  unilateral 
action  of  the  President.  As  an  executive 
agreement,  the  Vietnam  peace  agreement 
short  circuits  the  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed treaty  process  which  requires  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  In  or- 
der for  It  to  acquire  status  as  the  "law 
of  the  land." 

There  is  an  additional  important  con- 
stitutional point  in  this  regard.  It  is  an 
established  principle  of  constitutional 
practice  imder  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  no  one  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  push  the  exercise 
of  its  constitutional  authority  to  the  limit 
where  it  effectively  preempts  and  pre- 
vents another  branch  of  the  Government 
from  exercLsing  its  constitutional  powers 


and  prerogatives.  Accordingly,  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  push  the  exercise  of  his 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  Chief 
Executive  to  the  point  where  the  Con- 
gress is  preempted  and  prevented  from 
exercising  its  w.-ir  powers  under  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution. 

The  arguments  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  administration  position  fail  to  estab- 
lish that  the  Vietnam  peace  agreement 
does,  or  can,  give  the  President  the  legal 
or  constitutional  authority  to  guarantee 
the  right  oi  South  Vietnamese  self-de- 
termination through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  continued  aerial  bombardment  of 
Cambodia. 

At  issue  is  the  question  of  legal  and 
constitutional  authority  and  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  policy.  Al- 
though it  bases  its  case  heavily  upon  it, 
the  State  Department  memorandum  fur- 
ther fails  to  prove — indeed,  it  scarcely 
discusses — the  condition  essential  to  its 
contention:  that  is,  that  the  continued 
presence  of  a  limited  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  support  troops  in  Cambodia 
require  or  justify  continued  bombing  be- 
cause that  continued  presence  threatens 
the  right  of  self-determination  in  South 
Vietnam.  Such  a  contention  w^ould  be 
difficult  to  prove  in  light  of  Dr.  Kissin- 
gers  explanation  that  the  peace  agree- 
ment countenances  the  continued  pres- 
ence within  South  Vietnam  itself  of  ap- 
proximately 145,000  North  Vietnamese 
troops. 

In  those  circumstances.  I  believe  the 
President  should  come  to  Congress  and 
say,  "Look,  as  a  matter  of  policy  I  think 
we  should  bomb  Cambodia."  I  think  he 
would  have  possibly  a  50-50  chance  that 
Congress  would  go  along  with  him.  He 
is  a  persuasive  advocate  of  his  policies, 
and  so  is  Dr.  Kissinger.  But  they  can- 
not make  war  unilaterally  on  the  Presi- 
dent's say-so.  They  must  persuade  the 
Congress  to  give  its  concmTence.  That  is 
the  wisdom  and  the  safeguard  of  our 
Constitution. 

What  we  seek  to  assert,  therefore,  is 
a  rule  of  law,  and  not  a  rule  of  men.  That, 
I  think,  in  terms  of  the  American  people 
and  their  future  and  their  freedom,  is 
a  most  important  question  for  us  to  de- 
cide, far  greater  than  any  other  question 
which  has  been  raised  here  today. 

Finally,  as  to  the  Senate  rules,  yes.  I 
think,  a  point  of  order  will  lie.  but  I 
think  also  the  amendment  is  directly 
germane,  because  the  courts  have  held 
that  if  we  pass  an  appropriation,  if  we 
refrain  from  cutting  off  money,  it  may  be 
an  indication  that  we  approve  or  author- 
ize what  is  being  done.  In  view  of  the 
short  timespan  involved,  from  now  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  how  are  we 
going  to  manifest  our  intention  except 
in  an  appropriation  bill? 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the 
point  of  germaneness.  That  Is  what  the 
vote  is  going  to  be. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  sad  enough  if  the  Senate  were  to  dis- 
regard its  rules  to  adopt  the  Eagleton 
language.  But  I  believe  we  should  also 
take  into  account  whether  such  a  pro- 
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vision  is  likely  to  become  law.  If  not,  we 
would  be  indulging  here  today  In  a  very 
expensive  as  well  as  a  very  damaging 
psychological  exercise. 

Here  we  are  considering  whether  to  dis- 
regard our  own  rules  to  add  legislation 
onto  an  appropriation  bill.  Certainly  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  find  such 
action  most  offensive.  Anyone  who  knows 
the  rules  and  attitude  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  know  that  such  an 
action  by  the  Senate  will  not  stand  much 
of  a  chance  in  the  other  body. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
already  pointed  out,  the  principal  issue 
involved  here  can  be  dealt  with  In  an 
orderly  and  proper  way  within  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  the  Senate.  The  issue  will 
come  up  when  the  Case-Church  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  before 
the  Senate.  And  it  may  be  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  then  will  vote  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  suggested.  How- 
ever, it  is  unwise  and  most  inappropriate 
to  take  up  the  issue  in  this  way  at  this 
time.  Tliis  exercise  can  only  be  damaging 
to  the  negotiations  being  carried  on  by 
Dr.  Kissinger,  and  it  will  certainly  be 
very  damaging  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
Accordingly,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  U!  hold  the  riles  oi'  th?  Senate. 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRU3KA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  rarely  votes  to  disregard 
its  own  rules  except  under  certain  pres- 
sures, particularly  emotional  pressures. 
The  Senate,  if  it  declares  this  amend- 
ment to  be  germane,  is  simply  saying: 
"The  truth  is  what  I  say  it  is."  And  the 
truth  will  be  otherwise  and  the  precedent 
will  rise  to  plague  us. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  were  at 
the  joint  leadership  meeting  this  morn- 
ing are  well  aware  that  the  negotiations 
in  Paris — and  they  will  be  resumed  in 
Paris  in  a  few  days— involve  the  fa'^t  thaf 
the  search  for  our  missing  in  action,  due 
to  the  action  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
has  been  suspended. 

What  we  are  telling  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  that  the  attempt  to 
determine  the  status  of  those  missing  in 
action — and  do  not  misunderstand  me: 
I  am  not  saying  that  any  of  them  are 
prisoners  of  war  because  we  do  not  know 
that  at  all — is  in  danger.  It  is  not  only 
just  that  under  the  agreement  for  peace, 
a  search  for  the  MIA's  should  continue, 
but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  that  search  has 
been  made  impossible  by  the  position  of 
the  North  Vietname.se.  We  learned  that 
factually  this  morning.  We  learned  that 
that  search  which  has  been  suspended 
cannot  be  renewed  imless  and  until  we 
get  a  further  agreement  with  Le  Due 
Tho  in  Paris.  Le  Due  Tho  reads  the  pa- 
pers, and  he  is  aware  of  this  debate.  He 
will  be  reading  the  results  cf  the  votes. 
Mr.  President,  if  I  were  Le  Due  Tho. 
I  would  remind  Kissinger  of  the  votes 
and  say  that  this  is  a  reason  for  not 
negotiating  an  overall  cease-fire  In 
Southeast  Asia.  I  would  say  that  this  Is 
a  reason  for  Ignoring  the  argument  that 
we  are  terribly  anxious  for  this  search  to 
continue. 
Mr.  President,  1  was  there  at  the  sign- 


ing of  the  peace  agreement,  and  after- 
ward, out  of  respect,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Gromyko, 
said  to  me: 

What  mafers  here  is  the  will  for  peace. 

I  said  to  him: 

Yes,  sir.  If  we  have  the  will  to  go.  all  of 
us,  for  peace,  we  can  have  It.  And  I  Interpret 
that  as  good  wi:i. 

Mr.  Gromyko  said : 

That  is  a  good  point — good  will. 

I  associate  myself  with  that  remark. 
I  think  that  most  of  the  signatories  to 
that  agreement  intend  it  to  be  carried 
out  in  good  faith,  and  the  further  nego- 
tiations are  for  that  purpose. 

Congress,  in  its  rush  to  judgment,  or 
in  its  emotional  reaction  in  its  desire  to 
get  on  with  what  I  believe  it  mistakenly 
believes  to  be  the  right  side  of  this  argu- 
ment, is  entirely  overlooking  the  missing 
in  action.  We  are  going  to  hear  from  the 
prisoners  of  war  on  this  point  from  time 
to  time  during  the  debate,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  introduce  jome  statements  from 
prisoners  of  war  attacking  this  step  and 
Imploring  us  to  go  slow  and  give  the 
agreement  a  chance  to  ba  signed,  exe- 
cuted, and  brought  back. 

In  my  judgment,  real  progress  is  being 
made.  There  is  a  very,  very  real  chance 
for  agreement.  But  it  is  not  going  to  be 
hel  :ed.  it  is  going  to  be  hurt,  by  tins  ac- 
tion. It  can  be  interpreted  as  helping  the 
other  side  to  read  aloud  our  statements 
and  add  to  tho.se  statements:  "See,  Con- 
gress is  not  in  agreement  with  what  you 
do.  Congrecs  says,  'We  do  not  have  these 
arjiuineats.'  Congress  says  we  have  ar- 
guments, ,and  therefore  we  want  an 
agreement  to  be  executed  on  any  terms, 
which  include  a  resumption  of  the  search 
and  an  overall  extension  of  the  cease- 
fire." 

That  is  the  wrong  conclusion,  but  it  is 
the  conclusion  the  other  side  will  draw. 

Con.gress  supports  the  peace  agree- 
ment. Congress  could  not  have  nego- 
tiated for  congressional  acceptance  of  it. 
Congre.ssional  acceptance  of  it  means 
congressional  acceptance  of  total  re- 
sponsibility for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Once  the  amendment  becomes  law,  we 
take  a  risk;  we  take  the  liability  that 
goes  with  it.  It  goes  with  the  territory. 
Successful  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  re- 
quires flexibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
have  1  minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
read  a  telegram  from  a  former  prisoner 
of  v.ar,  and  a  rather  well-known  one. 
Brig.  Gen.  John  Peter  Flynn,  U.S.  Air 
Force.  Shalimar,  Fla.: 

To  Senator  Hugh  Scott:  I  do  support  the 
current  efforts  to  effect  a  cease-fire  In  Lios, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam.  I  also  sup- 
port efforts  currently  underway  to  identify 
completely  and  finally  dispose  cf  the  M'A 
problem. 

There  will  be  other  telegrams.  We  shall 
read  others  into  the  Record  from  time  to 
time. 

If  we  want  the  search  to  continue;  if 
we  want  to  continue  what  we  have  set  out 


to  do;  if  we  want  a  cease-fire;  if  we  want 
Dr.  Kissinger  to  negotiate  it;  we  shall 
have  to  take  time.  The  choice  is  ours.  But 
at  the  end  is  responsibility.  We  must  ad- 
vance, and  help  to  advance,  by  respon- 
sible action. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  mmutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senators  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington 
and  Mr.  Eagleton  ) ,  have  spoken  on  the 
matter  of  constitutional  legality.  I  agree 
with  them.  I  hope  that  Senators  will  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  Senators  from 
Missouri  that  the  subject  is  germane. 

The  war — at  least  our  involvement  in 
it — has  been  going  on  for  approximately  8 
years.  Regardless  of  its  legality,  even  if 
it  were  legal,  even  if  there  were  no 
question  about  constitutionality,  I  think 
we  have  fought  long  enough.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  this  war  was  stopped. 

I  thought  President  Nixon  and  this 
administration  would  have  stopped  the 
war  4  years  ago,  when  he  first  took  office. 
I  talked  with  him  about  this  during  the 
first  2  or  3  months  of  his  administration, 
in  1969, 1  thought  he  was  going  to  stop  it 
then.  I  thought  he  could  have  stopped  it. 
I  think  the  war  in  Cambodia,  jast  as 
it  was  in  Vietnam,  although  we  did  not 
recognize  it,  is  essentially  a  civil  war. 
I  tliink  our  Intervention  is  simply  prop- 
ping up  one  side  In  a  civil  war.  and  ap- 
parently the  side  that  is  very  weak,  in- 
deed. My  position  is  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  our  own  country  is  now  in 
serious  difficulties.  This  war  has  con- 
tributed very  certainly  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  our  financial  resources. 

The  chaos  in  America's  international 
and  domestic  affairs  is  traceable  primar- 
ily to  overexpansion — overexpansion  of 
our  military  commitments,  overexpan- 
sion of  our  military  involvement  abroad 
and  of  our  arsenal  of  weapons. 

The  war  has  contributed  to  a  degra- 
dation of  the  political  processes  in  this 
city.  I  think  it  has  been  a  major  con- 
tributor, because  it  has  created  attitudes 
that  are  abnormal,  altitudes  of  secrecy 
and  suspicion. 

All  of  this  has  created  tremendous 
disruption.  I  am  particularlv  impressed 
because  over  the  weekend,  cu  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  morning,  my  State 
was  devastated  by  the  forces  of  nature — 
the  worst  devastation,  I  believe,  ever  to 
be  wrought  upon  my  State.  Many  people 
were  killed  and  enormous  amounts  of 
property  were  damaged.  The  city  of 
Jonesboro  looked  very  much  like  the 
cities  we  have  been  bombing  in  Indo- 
china. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  stop  the  deliberate 
destruction  of  free  countrie-s.  regard- 
less of  all  these  considerations  of  con- 
stitutionality and  legality.  I  do  not  care 
what,  we  call  it:  I  know  those  countries 
are  not  necessary  to  the  security  of  this 
country.  Thit  has  been  proven.  When 
the  President  went  to  Mosco-,v.  he  com- 
retely  devastated  the  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced  so  long.  His  visit 
completely  changed.  I  believe,  the  whole 
character  of  the  intei-national  political 
situation. 

So  I  th'nk  It  is  time  we  stopped  taking 
lives  and  destroying  property.  The  Presi- 
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dent  this  morning  indicated,  not  explic- 
itly, something  to  this  effect:  until  the 
negotiations  are  completed  satisfactorily, 
we  cannot  even  contemplate  reconstruc- 
tion. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  has  been 
hinted  before  that  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  reconstruct  what  we  are  now  destroy- 
ing. I  submit  it  is  time  that  this  destruc- 
tion be  brought  to  a  close,  and  that  it  is 
up  to  Congress  to  do  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  remains  on  both 
sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  20  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  5. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  use  some  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  that  on  the  point  of 
order,  or  on  the  germaneness  issue? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  still  30  min- 
utes on  the  germaneness  Issue. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  inquire  of  my  col- 
leagues if  there  is  any  further  request 
for  time. 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
full  accord  with  the  objective,  in  the 
pending  appropriation  bill,  of  the  amend- 
ment of  section  305.  The  question  of 
gennaneness  was  brought  up  in  the  Ap 
propriations  Committee  when  this  bij' 
was  considered.  I  think  everyone  agreed 
that  this  was  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  that  if  a  point  of  order  was 
raised  in  the  Senate,  the  Parliamentar- 
ian would  have  to  hold  that  it  was  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill  and  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  dislike  going  this  route 
of  breaking  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to 
accomplish  something  that  could  easily 
be  accomplished  in  other  ways.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  report  out  an  authorizing 
bill  for  foreign  assistance  which  has  a 
provision  exactly  like  this  one.  That 
would  be  the  preferable  way  to  do  it. 

If  the  Senate  holds  that  this  amend- 
ment is  germane,  I  shall  vote  for  it,  but 
I  catmot  find  it  possible  for  me  to  vote 
to  call  this  germane  when  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, as  I  understand,  will  hold  it 
is  not  germane.  I  just  do  not  believe  in 
doing  things  that  way,  when  we  could 
accomplish  the  same  results  in  a  way 
that  conforms  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
May  I  state  again  I  am  for  the  objectives 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
arguments  of  law  and  constitutionality 
have  been  made  well  and  brilliantly  here 
today.  The  issue  is  essentially  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  this  Instance  the  Senate,  is  going  to 
assert  its  prerogative  and  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution. 

There  Is  now  no  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, whatever  its  merits  or  demerits  may 
have  been.  There  is  no  law  that  gives  the 


President  the  authority  to  bomb  Cam- 
bodia. There  are  no  American  forces  in 
Cambodia.  And,  as  has  been  stated  so 
ably  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  all  of 
the  justifications  that  the  administra- 
tion ever  made  for  any  entrance  of 
American  forces  into  Cambodia  rested 
upon  the  premise  that  we  were  acting  to 
protect  American  forces  that  were  then 
in  Vietnam. 

Those  forces  are  out.  The  issue  before 
us  Is  obviously  on  a  technical  point  of 
germaneness,  and  germaneness  super- 
sedes the  point  of  order. 

The  Senate  is  the  judge  of  its  rules, 
and  the  rule  of  germaneness  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  votes  of  Senators.  That 
rule  of  germaneness  as  to  this  particular 
section  305  relates  to  the  paragraph  on 
page  6  starting  on  line  17  and  running 
through  line  21;  and  that  paragraph  on 
page  6,  lines  17  through  21,  relates  di- 
rectly to  military  action  by  the  United 
States  In  Cambodia.  The  difference  Is 
that  m  section  305  on  page  58,  starting  on 
line  10  and  ending  on  line  14,  the  Senate 
has  seen  fit  to  make  sui-e  that  there  are 
no  escape  hatches. 

Why?  Because  Congress  has  been  told 
by  authorities  from  the  executive  branch 
that  regardless  of  what  we  do  here  in 
Congress,  thev  will  continue  to  act  mili- 
tarily, to  bomb. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Congress  owes 
it  to  the  American  people  to  assert  what 
its  will  is.  I  am  not  worried  about 
whether,  as  has  been  said  here,  we  will 
be  helping  Dr.  Kissinger — a  gentleman 
whom  I  respect  and  admire — or  whether 
we  will  be  hm-ting  Dr.  Kissinger.  All  I 
am  concerned  about  is,  are  we  going  to 
to  do  what  the  American  people  know 
ought  to  be  done,  namely,  disengage  from 
this  conflict? 

There  is  nothing  in  any  agreement  that 
has  the  binding  force  of  law  that  per- 
mits this  bombing.  There  is  nothing  in 
any  law  that  has  the  binding  force  of 
law  that  permits  this  bombing.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  permits 
it  or  condones  it,  and  there  is  only  one 
thing  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  stand  up  and  act  as 
a  responsible  legislative  body  under  Its 
prerogatives  under  the  Constitution,  and 
.state  very  frankly  that  not  only  is  this 
bombing  illegal,  it  is  wrong,  it  is  Immoral, 
it  is  tearing  at  the  very  heart  of  this 
coimtry,  and  we  ought  to  quit  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  want  to  ex- 
press my  ver^•  strong  support  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  reconunenda- 
tion  that  the  transfer  of  funds  under 
section  735  for  the  piu-pose  of  supportin.^ 
American  combat  activities  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  President,  the  imanimous  decision 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
cerning the  administration's  request  for 
tills  transfer  authority  is  symbolic  of  the 
new  resolve  of  the  Congress  that  Ameri- 
can military  activity  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos  cease. 

The  continued  bombing  of  Cambodia 
is  a  direct  contradiction  of  past  state- 
ments by  the  administration  that  the 
United  States  was  not  going  to  engage  in 
military  activities  to  support  the  Lon  Nol 
goveriunent. 


The  President's  insistence  that  he  has 
the  authority  to  bomb  despite  the  lack 
of  specific  authorization  to  do  so  from 
the  Congress  is  a  challenge  to  our  au- 
thority and  responsibility  which  we  must 
meet. 

With  its  continued  bombing,  the  ad- 
ministration has  transformed  our  policy 
towards  Cambodia  from  one  of  "neutral- 
ity" to  direct  involvement  to  support  ^ 
very  weak  government. 

As  far  back  as  June  of  1970,  Secretary 
Rogers  stated  emphatically  that  we  were 
not  prepared  to  use  American  forces  to 
prevent  the  fall  of  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment. Apparently,  this  policy  has 
been  altered  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress.  It  was  the  very  definite  feeling 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  American  bombing 
in  Cambodia  cease. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  now  is  whether  the  Congress  will 
provide  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
the  necessary  funds  to  continue  its 
bombing  in  Cambodia. 

But  there  is  a  larger  issue  here  beyond 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
tinued American  involvement  in  a  war 
wliich  the  President  said  was  "ended"  on 
March  30, 1973. 

That  issue  is  the  extent  of  the  Pres- 
ident's war-making  authority.  The 
limitation  and  further  definition  of  a 
president's  war-making  authority  is  one 
of  the  most  important  responsibilities 
before  this  session  of  Congress. 

This  is  certainly  our  task  today. 

President  Nixon  has  greatly  expanded 
the  use  of  Presidential  power  in  the  na- 
tional security  area. 

He  has  gone  further  than  any  other 
chief  executive  in  claiming  an  unlimited 
right  to  commit  American  forces  to  com- 
bat by  his  own  initiative. 

In  1970,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  ordered  American 
troops  into  Cambodia. 

In  1971,  again  without  consultation 
with  Congress,  widespread  bombing  of 
Laos  was  undertaken. 

In  May  of  1972  he  ordered  the  mining 
of  Haiphong  Harbor  without  consulting 
the  Congress. 

In  December  of  1972  he  renewed  and 
intensified  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Today,  the  American  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia continues. 

Cambodia  is  a  clear  example  of  the 
abuse  of  Presidential  war  power.  The 
adniinistraton  has  been  desperately 
searching  for  a  legal  justification  of  the 
continued  bombing  when  there  is  no 
justification. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  has 
been  repealed.  American  troops  have 
been  withdrawn,  our  prisoners  released. 

Cambodia  does  not  belong  to  SEATO. 

Peace  accords  have  been  signed  and 
conditions  agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  in- 
dicated that  it  does  not  approve  of  the 
bombing  by  refusing  to  allocate  addi- 
tional funds  for  this  purpose.  And  this 
week  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  vote  a 
complete  funds  cut-off  for  American  op- 
erations in  Cambodia. 

President  Nixon   faces  more   than  a 
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majority  public  opinion  hostile  to  his 
continuation  of  American  air  activities 
in  Cambodia.  He  faces  a  majority  In  Con- 
gress ready  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  prevent  him  from  sending  American 
planes  over  Cambodia. 

If  he  continues  to  order  the  bombing 
after  the  Congress  has  acted,  he  will  be 
guilty  of  a  serious  violation  of  the  law. 

I  am  aware  that  the  administration  is 
prepared  to  seek  an  alternative  source  of 
funding  for  bombing  missions  in  Cam- 
bodia if  the  Senate  approves  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

But  I  want  to  warn  the  administration 
that  in  so  doing  they  are  directly  con- 
travening the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  a 
manner  which  will  provoke  a  constitu- 
tional crisis.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  this 
happen.  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  rule  through  cooperation  and  not  con- 
frontation. 

At  a  time  of  national  crisis  brought 
about  by  massive  wrongdoing  on  the  part 
of  numerous  persons  in  government,  a 
confrontation  with  Congress  on  the  issue 
of  bombing  in  Cambodia  is  clearly  detri- 
mental to  the  national  interest  and 
harmful  to  the  task  of  creating  public 
trust  and  confidence  in  government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  the  point  of 
order.  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
prepared  to  yield  back  his  remaining  time 
on  the  point  of  order,  we  can  proceed  to 
the  germaneness  issue.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  2  minutes 
remaining  on  this  side.  Does  anyone  wish 
to  use  it  in  opposition  to  the  point  of 
order? 

I  yield  it  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  day  we  heard  the  statement  of  the 
minority  leader  about  telegrams  we  were 
receiving  from  American  prisoners  of 
war.  I  would  like,  in  the  time  remaining, 
to  read  a  letter  I  received  from  an  Amer- 
ican maintenance  officer  on  Guam.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

Dfar  Sir:  Please  do  not  misjudge  this  let- 
ter as  the  ravings  of  a  "wild-eyed  radical". 
I  am,  as  my  father,  an  officer  In  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  I  am  presently  serving  my 
second  tour  at  Andersen  Air  Force  Base, 
Guam,  In  support  of  what  has  been  termed 
"Operation  Bullet  Shot".  Ten  of  the  last 
twelve  months  have  found  me  on  Guam  do- 
ing my  part  In  the  maintenance  and  genera- 
tion of  B-52G  and  B-52D  aircraft  for  their 
combat  commitments.  Although  I  am  not 
particularly  proud  of  these  months,  I  have 
In  the  past  been  able  to  pacify  my  conscience 
with  the  hope  that  the  aircraft  we  launched 
to  target  would  save  the  lives  of  American 
ground  troops.  Now  however,  the  rationaliza- 
tion Is  Inadequate.  I  must  protest.  Had  I  the 
courage  of  Captain  Heck  or  some  of  those 
whom  the  President  and  the  Vice-President 
so  vociferously  condemn.  I  would  do  more. 

Ostensibly  there  are  no  American  ground 
troop.s  In  Cambodia  and  yet  the  bombing 
continues  "at  the  request  of  the  Cambodian 
government".  The  Cambodian  government? 
What  about  the  American  government? 
Vl^ere  are  the  American  people,  where  Is  the 
Congress?  I  can  only  assume  that  both  the 
people  and  the  Congress  are  unaware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  "Bullet  Shot"  operation. 
"WbUe  Americana  back  home  blithely  con- 


tinue their  dally  routines  of  grocery  stores, 
television  programs  and  weekend  outings, 
the  airmen  and  officers  at  U-Tapao  and  An- 
dersen continue  the  routine  of  relentless 
bombing.  We  do  not  sleep  with  our  wives, 
we  do  not  see  our  chUdren.  Instead,  every 
hour  we  bloody  our  hands  In  this  Insane 
bombing.  And  we  do  not  like  It.  Congress 
may  ofler  token  protests  but  we  are  the  ones 
who  must  subjugate  our  consciences  and 
carry  on  the  day  by  day  business  of  prepar- 
ing and  flying  the  aircraft.  Sixty  sorties  each 
day.  over  six  hundred  tons  of  high  explosives. 
Congress  debates,  we  destroy.  The  Ameri- 
can people  wonder,  we  kill. 

Are  humanitarian  motives  Insufficient?  Is 
the  destruction  too  remote  to  touch  the 
conscience  of  America?  Consider  then  the 
waste  in  terms  of  dollars.  The  cost  of  this 
operation  Is  beyond  comprehension.  Each 
day  Andersen  AFB  alone  launches  33  air- 
craft on  combat  missions.  Each  month  we 
generate  almost  12,000  hours  of  flying  time 
with  staggering  maintenance  and  pipeline 
costs.  Does  Congress  know  of  the  waste? 
Social  legislation  Is  vetoed  by  the  I>resldent 
as  "inflationary"  and  yet  the  mammoth  cost 
of  "Bullet  Shot"  and  the  continued  Cam- 
bodian bombing  Is  permitted.  Why?  I  suspect 
and  fear  that  the  Congress  Is  being  Inten- 
tionally misled  as  to  the  costs  Involved.  I 
know  that  the  American  people  are  not  even 
fractionally  aware  of  the  cost  of  the  bombing. 
Every  day  that  this  merciless  bombing  goes 
on  is  another  day  that  we  who  participate 
must  de.iy  morality.  Every  day  of  bombing 
splashes  blood  on  the  face  of  America.  What 
will  we  tell  our  children?  I  appeal  to  you 
as  a  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  humanitarian,  as  a  man,  to  de- 
mand an  end  to  this  murderous  bombing. 

Mr.  President,  this  says  it  about  as 
well  and  as  eloquently  as  any  state- 
ment made  here.  The  letter  reminds  us 
all  of  our  responsibilities. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  additional  let- 
ter and  an  excerpt  from  another  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

May  9, 1973. 
Deab  Senator  Kennedy:  With  the  signing 
of  the  cease  fire  in  Vlet-Nam  and  the  re- 
patriation of  our  prisoners  of  war,  I,  like 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
sincerely  believed  that  our  Involvement  In 
Indo  China  had  come  to  the  long  awaited 
end.  However,  unbelievable  as  It  Is,  here  we 
are  nearly  two  months  later  still  dropping 
tons  upon  tons  of  bombs  dally  In  Cambodia. 
To  say  that  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
with  the  Nixon  administration  and  with  Con- 
gress' ability  to  keep  it  In  check  would  be 
an  outrageous  understatement. 

Unfortunately,  my  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  not  the  Issue  here  nor  the  motiva- 
tion that  prompted  my  writing  this  letter. 
At  present,  I  am  a  Staff  Sergeant  In  the  Air 
Force  serving  a  second  six  month  temporary 
duty  assignment  In  Guam,  with  the  distaste- 
ful prospect  of  returning  for  a  third,  to 
assist  In  the  matter  of  more  Innocent  people 
In  Cambodia.  This  obviously  insane  slaugh- 
ter of  Innocent  people  Is  not  at  all  conducive 
to  restful  nights. 

From  my  vantage  point  It  Is  clear  to  see 
the  rapid  decay  of  morale  among  the  airmen 
here  In  Guam.  The  malntalnance  personnel 
are  so  disheartened  by  the  apparent  futility 
of  their  efforts  and  by  the  family  problems 
that  have  Issued  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
many  prolonged  separations,  that  the  sit- 
uation here  has  become  very  volatile.  The 
majority  of  the  malntalnance  crews  care 
less  whether  an  aircraft  Is  safe  for  flight  or 
not.  therefore  Increasing  the  poaslblllty  of 
additional  American  lives  being  lost  In  Indo 
China. 

The  flight  crews  are  simply  "fed  up"  with 


the  "useless  killing."  Aborted  take-offs  are 
becoming  Increasingly  common.  The  un- 
inviting prospect  of  becoming  an  unretrlev- 
able  prisoner  In  Cambodia  coupled  with  the 
graver  prospect  of  losing  their  lives  for  some- 
thing they  do  not  believe  in  is  the  prime 
reason. 

The  discontent  here  has  even  spanned  acts 
of  sabotage.  I  ask  you.  Sir,  when  the  tide 
of  discontent  has  risen  so  high  as  to  prompt 
military  personnel  to  commit  deliberate  acts 
of  destruction  upon  their  own  equipment, 
is  It  not  time  to  seriously  look  to  the  source 
of  the  discontent?  Mr.  Nixon,  with  his  Cam- 
bodian policy,  has  single  handedly  done 
more  to  demoralize  and  consequently  weak- 
en the  effectiveness  of  the  Air  Force  in  Guam 
than  any  form  of  communist  propaganda. 

Sir,  I  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to  do 
all  in  your  powers  to  bring  to  an  end  this 
Insanity  in  Cambodia.  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  Congress,  the  voice  of  the  American  peo- 
ple could  be  so  naive  as  to  believe  what  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  forcing  us  to  perpetuate  In  Cam- 
bodia Is  legal  much  less  moral.  Has  not  there 
been  enough  blood  on  American  hands?  Has 
not  America  bled  enough  In  Southeast  Asia? 

Sir,  I  humbly  request  that  my  name  be 
withheld  to  prevent  possible  reprisals  by  the 
Air  Force. 

Respectfully  yours. 


April  16,  1973. 
Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  a  B-52  navigator 
currently  on  temporary  duty  at  Andersen 
AFB,  Guam.  I  am  writing  to  you  to  urge  you 
to  do  your  utmost  to  end  our  involvement 
in  the  continuing  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  on  my  4th  tour  of  duty  now  and  have 
over  400  days  fighting  this  war.  I  have  over 
120  combat  missions,  an  Air  Medal  with  five 
Oak  Leak  Clusters,  and  have  been  recom- 
mended for  a  Disttogulshed  Flying  Cross  for 
heroism  for  action  over  Hanoi,  North  Viet- 
nam. I  am  not  unlike  most  of  our  forces  still 
serving  in  Southeast  Asia. 

My  question  is,  when  has  a  man  done  all 
that  anyone  has  a  right  to  expect.  I  have 
put  my  life  on  the  line  for  my  country  numer- 
ous times  over  the  past  two  years.  .  .  . 

We  are  no  more  now  than  a  mercenary 
army  fighting  solely  on  the  discretion  of  our 
president,  the  people  never  having  their  say 
thru  Congress  as  provided  for  In  our  consti- 
tution. Under  what  Justification  do  we  bomb 
a  population  merely  upon  the  request  of  an- 
other government.  We  have  no  money  for 
needed  social  programs  at  home,  but  we 
spend  millions  to  bomb  thousands  of  inno- 
cent civilians  who  have  never  done  anything 
to  us.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  B-52  crew 
members  are  tired  of  killing  for  no  reason. 
We  think  we  deserve  the  chance  to  patch  up 
the  many  personal  problems  we  have  that 
were  created  by  these  many  years  of  war.  If 
Mr.  Nixon  wm  not  stop  this  Insanity  then 
the  people  must.  How  many  bodies  must 
there  be.  ours  and  theirs,  before  we  get. 

I  give  you  permission  to  release  all  or  any 
part  of  this  letter.  Please  refrain,  however, 
from  using  my  name  to  protect  me  from  re- 
percussions from  the  Air  Force.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Captain,  USAF. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
point  of  order  will  not  lie. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted 
to  this  side  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
the  question  of 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  consumed  our  time.  If  not, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  raise  the  question  of  germaneness. 
I  understand  that  imder  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  30  minutes  are  al- 
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lotted  for  this  question,  with  15  minutes 
divided  between  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  .  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  correct. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  please 
suspend  for  a  minute. 

The  question  of  germaneness  having 
been  raised  imder  rule  XVI,  and  Senate 
precedents,  the  Chair  does  not  rule  on 
the  point  of  order,  but  submits  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  to  the  Senate  for 
decision  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  may  now 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  try  to  re- 
peat or  summarize  the  eloquent  and 
moving  arguments  just  made  in  support 
of  section  305  which  have  come  from 
many  Senators,  and  with  great  elo- 
quence. The  letter  just  read  to  us  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy^ from  the  American  Air  Force  of- 
ficer on  Guam  is  perhaps  the  most  pow- 
erful argument  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Comments  have  been  made  today 
about  shattering  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
.said  that  we  are  shattering  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate;  likewise,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  talked 
about  breaking  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate :  the  same  from  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  . 

This  entire  bill,  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
7447,  is  replete  with  legislation  on  ap- 
propriations. Turn  to  any  page  in  the 
bill  and  you  find  a  piece  of  legislation 
on  appropriations.  Turn  to  page  42,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  general  admin- 
istration, salaries  and  expenses,  $164,- 
543  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
appropriations  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, and  then  on  to  any  other  page. 
The  bulk  of  this  bill  contains  legislative 
changes  to  appropriations  acts  passed 
by  Congress  last  year.  But  now,  this 
year,  we  decide  that  we  will  spend  money 
in  yet  another  and  different  way,  and 
therefore  we  transfer,  in  effect  legis- 
lating changes  to  the  original  appro- 
priations act.  Nothing  could  be  more 
germane  to  this  bill  than  section  305 
as  it  relates  to  that  provision  of  the  bill 
originally  included  by  the  House. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  page  6  of  the  bill  as  received  from 
the  Hoase,  beginning  on  line  17,  under 
"General  Provisions," 

None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  under  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  to  support  directly 
or  indirectly  combat  activities  In,  over  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  .  .  . 

Then  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Brooke)  — 
or   in   or   over   Laos  by   the   United   States 
forces. 

That  was  the  amendment  the  House 
adopted.  That  Is  the  amendment  in  the 
bill  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  House.  It 
is  there,  whether  some  of  us  like  it  or 
not — and  I  like  it. 

The  reason  we  needed  to  change  the 
amendment  was  because  of  the  state- 


ment of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  at 
that  time  Richardson,  who  said  that  re- 
gardless of  that  amendment,  regardless 
of  what  we  say  there  about  what  money 
will  be  spent  with  regard  to  this  war — 
on  bombing  in  Cambodia — we  will  bomb 
anyway,  we  have  made  up  our  mind,  we 
will  find  money  elsewhere — we  will  not 
have  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  House 
language  about  transferring  funds. 

It  then  became  clear  that  there  was 
only  one  alternative  left  to  us,  to  adopt 
section  305  which  said  that  not  only 
money  contained  in  the  bill  but  money 
heretofore  appropriated  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  use  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Is  there  precedent,  then,  for  what  we 
are  doing  here  today? 

I  say  that  there  is.  It  is  complete.  It  Is 
clear.  It  is  cogent. 

Let  me  cite  2  paragraphs  from  the 
manual  "Senate  Procedure"  written  by 
Charles  L.  Watkins  our  former  Parlia- 
mentarian, and  Floyd  M.  Riddick,  now 
our  distinguished  Parliamentarian,  from 
page  92.  relating  to  appropriations.  I  am 
reading  from  the  section  entitled  "Ger- 
maneness of  an  Amendment  to  a  General 
Appropriations  Bill."  Briefly  these  2 
short  paragraphs  state  as  follows: 

An  amendment  legislative  In  character  is 
In  order  on  a  general  appropriation  bill  if  It 
is  germane  to  the  language  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

I  have  already  cited  the  interrelation- 
ship between  section  305  and  that  lan- 
guage found  on  page  6  of  the  pending  bill. 

Quoting  further  from  page  92: 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  opens  the 
door  by  Incorporating  legislation  in  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill,  the  Senate  has  an 
inherent  right  to  amend  such  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  to  perfect  that  language,  notwith- 
standing its  rules. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  that  last 
sentence  once  again  because  it  puts  to 
rest  the  argument  about  shattering  prec- 
edents of  the  Senate,  that  they  will 
come  back  to  haunt  us,  that  the  Halls  of 
Congress  will  crumble,  or  that  the  Sen- 
ate itself  will  crumble,  or  that  it  will 
mean  the  end  of  an  era. 

Let  me  read  this  one  sentence  again 
from  the  book  "Senate  Procedure,"  our 
manual : 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  opens  the 
door  by  incorporating  legislation  in  a  general 
appropriation  bill,  the  Senate  has  an  In- 
herent right  to  amend  such  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  to  perfect  that  language,  not- 
withstanding Its  rules. 

There  it  is — from  the  manual,  which 
is  the  closest  thing  we  have  in  this 
Chamber  to  a  Bible.  I  see  nothing  shat- 
tering about  supporting  this  precedent.  I 
see  nothing  demoralizing  about  it.  I 
see  nothing  degrading  about  it. 

In  fact,  if  we  do  any  less  and  say 
that  this  precedent  does  not  exist,  then 
we  are  not  rendering  service  to  the  prec- 
edent of  this  body. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  prec- 
edents quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri are  sound.  They  are  very  well  stated 


and,  where  applicable,  they  should  be  op- 
erative. 

However,  when  the  precedents  say  that 
it  is  germane  to  act  on  a  matter  passed 
by  the  House  in  the  nature  of  perfecting 
the  House  amendment  we  reach  the 
question  of  whether  this  amendment 
merely  perfects  the  House  amendment  or 
is  qualitatively  different. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that 
no  money  from  this  bill  may  be  used  for 
certain  purposes.  The  Senate  sunendment 
would  reach  dollars  appropriated  under 
any  previous  bill  and  thus  vitiate  over  a 
decade  of  precedent  in  this  area. 

It  is  not  a  perfecting  amendment.  It 
is  an  entirely  different  attempt  at  gen- 
eral legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
it  is  true  that  the  language  adopted  in 
the  House  is  not  legislative  language.  It 
is  a  limitation.  The  rules  of  the  House 
clearly  provide  that  we  can  have  a  lim- 
itation on  an  appropriation  and  it  is  not 
legislation.  Had  the  House  Committee 
inserted  legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill,  it  would  have  gone  out  on  a  point  of 
order  over  in  that  body. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Which  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  just  stated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  there  was  no  door 
opened  by  the  House  because  they  did 
not  legislate  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
They  merely  had  a  limitation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Tower)  . 

The  PRESromG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
require  all  of  the  4  minutes.  I  should  like 
to  say  it  is  interesting  that  no  one  has 
yet  contended  the  Er.gleton  amendment 
is  not  general  legislation.  No  one  has  con- 
tended that  the  Eagleton  amendment  is 
consistent  with  rule  XVI,  because  it 
plainly  is  not. 

We  have  other  ways  of  passing  legis- 
lation than  by  appropriation  bills.  This 
has  been  a  matter  of  Senate  concern  for 
some  time. 

Why  have  v>'e  not  acted  on  independ- 
ent legislation  to  this  subject,  rather 
than  follow  the  bad  precedent  of  hang- 
ing legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill? 
We  do  not  let  subject  matter  commit- 
tees appropriate  funds  and  commen- 
surately.  we  should  not  let  appropria- 
tions committees  legislate.  I  think,  if  we 
wanted  to  follow  an  orderly  procedure,  if 
a  matter  of  this  sort  appears  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  it  should  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  subject  matter  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  if  the  Senate  is  so  eager  to  get  on 
record  on  this  matter  and  so  eager  to  re- 
strict the  President  in  his  military  opera- 
tions, why  is  it,  then,  that  we  could  not 
with  considerable  dispatch  get  independ- 
ent legislation  on  the  matter  without  do- 
ing violence  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate? 

So  the  question  is,  how  much  do  we 
value  our  rules?  I  certainly  hope  we  do 
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not  answer  that  question  to  the  effect 
of  not  very  much. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I,  as  one.  see  no  reason  for  violating 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  without  some 
compelling  necessity  to  do  so.  It  may  be 
that  one  may  feel  that  the  loss  of  a  single 
American  life  is  a  compelling  reason  to 
do  violation  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

But  am  I  to  understand  that  we  have 
here  a  situation  in  which  the  House  has 
done  what  we  have  repeatedly  seen  done 
to  an  appropriation  bill— placed  a  mere 
limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  in  that 
bill?  Here  is  an  amendment  that  seeks 
to  rely  upon  that,  to  place  a  limitation  on 
all  funds  and  all  laws,  including  not  just 
the  funds  in  this  bill  but  the  funds  in 
other  legislation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  makes  it  general 
legislation,  in  my  mind,  because  it  ex- 
tends to  matters  that  have  been  author- 
ized and  appropriated  in  other  places 
Rule  XVI  clearly  states  that  the  limita- 
tions have  to  be  confined  to  that  appro- 
priation bill  or  it  is  general  legislation 
Mr.  LONG.  I  understand  that. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  further  request  for 
time  of  this  Seantor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  vleld 
3  minutes  to  the  majority  leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  compelling  reason  to  consider  the 
substance  of  the  proposal  before  us  and 
to  cut  away  the  froth  in  which  it  has 
been  enshrouded. 

The  question  today  is  not  basically  the 
rules  and  procedures  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
not  basically  a  point  of  order.  It  is  not 
basically  the  question  of  germaneness 
It  IS  the  question  of  what  the  Senate 
wants  to  do  in  an  undeclared  war  being 
waged  against  a  hapless  country  and  to 
do  It  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  m  the  minds  of  anyone  as  to 
what  the  intent  ?nd  the  meaning  is  of 
what  we  do  or  do  rot  do. 

If  you  yield  and  bow  down  to  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  pr-oDGsal.  you  are 
acquiescing  in  the  continuation  of  tn» 
war  in  Cambodia.  I  think  we  are  way  be- 
yond the  time  when  we  should  have 
learned  our  lesson. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  <Mr 
Kennedy^  read  the  letter  he  did  from 
one  of  the  men— there  are  thou.sands  of 
them,  because  I  have  received  letters 
from  them,  too— who  are  carrying  on 
these  bombing  activities,  and  who  are 
asking  for  what?  They  look  to  us  and  we 
do  not  see  them.  They  .<;peak  to  us  and 
we  do  not  hear.  They  write  to  us.  and  we 
do  not  answer.  By  voting  for  appropria- 
tions down  through  the  years  we  have  in 
effect  ordered  those  men  to  do  what  they 
are  doing  now. 

Yes,  a  lot  of  us  are  against  the  war  in 
Indochina  and  have  been  for  13  years 
because  the  count  of  the  casualties  be- 
gan on  January  1,  1961.  None  of  us  had 
to  go  to  Indochina.  None  of  us  has  ever 
had  to  fly  those  planes.  None  of  us  has 


ever  been  in  combat  in  this  war.  But  we 
have  appropriated  the  money,  while  we 
talked  about  how  much  we  abhor  this 
tragedy. 

Do  you  know  what  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  has  cost  this  country,  in  ad- 
dition to  divisivene.ss  and  other  issues  al- 
ready mentioned?  55,000  Americans 
dead.  303,000  Americans  wounded,  25,000 
of  them  paraplegics  and  quadriplegics. 
130  million  and  more  American  dollars 
spent  in  carrying  on  this  activity  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Add  the  figures  up.  Ask 
yourselves  some  questions,  and  recognize 
this  fact:  The  only  truly  ultimate  weap- 
on you  have  is  the  power  of  the  purse, 
and  I  hope  you  will  uphold  what  Sena- 
tors McClell.^n,  Brooke,  and  Eagleton 
have  tried  to  do  in  this  urgent  supple- 
mental bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment of  Senator  Chiles  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEME^^•    BT    SENATOR    CHnj:s 

The  bombing  of  Cambodia  clearlv  has  no 
Constitutional  ba.sls.  I  wish  to  register  my 
view  that  the  Congress  should  not  allow  this 
violation  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution  to 
continue  and  should  prohibit  all  support 
of  U.S.  combat  activities  In  Cambodia  and 
Laos. 

Whatever  authority  the  President  did  have 
to  conduct  military  activities  in  Indochina 
terminated  when  we  withdrew  our  troops 
and  got  our  prisoners  of  war  back.  The  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  has  been  repealed  and 
no  longer  .serves  as  a  source  of  authority,  and 
our  commitments  to  the  South  East  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  (SEATO)  do  not  e.xtend 
to  Cambodia  because  Cambodia  did  not  sign 
the  SE.^TO  Agreement. 

The  President  has  no  new  authority  at- 
tributed to  him  by  the  Congress  or  any 
other  means  to  engage  in  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia which  was  undertaken  in  1970  to  pro- 
tect our  troops  In  South  Vietnam.  Now  that 
those  troops  have  been  withdrawn,  I  see  no 
legal  basis  at  all  for  the  President's  actions. 
His  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  do  not 
e.xtend  to  acts  of  war  when  U.S.  citizens  and 
properly  are  not  Involved. 

We  must  Insist  that  the  President  seek 
through  Constitutional  means  the  authority 
required  for  him  to  do  what  he  is  doing. 
The  President  has  come  to  Congress  only 
for  money  to  finance  the  bombing  and  not 
for  the  authority  to  bomb.  We  cannot  pro- 
vide money  for  war  without  implicitly  grant- 
ing authority  to  engage  in  war. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  received  this  letter: 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  woiUd  like  to  as- 
sure you  of  my  total  and  unqualified  support 
In  your  efforts  towards  insuring  the  full  im- 
plementation of  the  agreement  signed  in 
Paris  last  January  ending  the  Indochina  con- 
flict. I  and  my  fellow  POWs  have  rhe  most 
profound  admiration  for  Dr.  Henrv  Kissinger 
and  the  outstanding  contrlbutlo;is  he  has 
made  to  world  peace,  particularly  in  his  ac- 
coinpllihments  In  bringing  about  the  agree- 
ments on  Indochini.  I  feel  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  at  this  time  that  we  use 
all  means  available  to  insure  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  abide  strictly  by  these  agree- 
ments In  an  are  IS.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  Insure  a  full  accounting  of  our  brave 
countrymen  who  arc  still  listed  as  Missing 
In  Action  in  Indochina  and  that  their  sacri- 


fice  along   with    thousands   of   other   brave 
Americans  would  not  have  been  In  vain. 
With  warm  regards, 
Very  Respectfully, 

Lt.  Comdr.  John  S.  McCain, 
US.  Navy,  Naval  Hospital.  Naval  Air  Station 
Jacksonvh-le,  Pla. 

I  have  other  commimications : 
I  strongly  ui-ge  whatever  action  Is  neces- 
sary Including  military.  If  required,  to  Insure 
the  success  of  the  ceasefire  and  adherence  to 
ail  parts  of  the  27  January  agreement  and  in 
particular  to  a  full  accounting  of  KHA.  Rec- 
ommend withholding  all  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam untu  all  conditions  of  the  agreement  are 
met. 

Capt.  Harry  Jenkins, 
CoRONADo,  Calif. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  U.S.  government 
take  whatever  action  that  it  deems  necessary 
to  Insure  compliance  by  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  of  the  27th  of  January  Paris 
agreements  on  ending  hostilities  In  Vietnam 
to  Include  military  action  if  necessary  and 
In  particular  demand  a  full  accountability  of 
all  MIA's.  It  is  requested  that  action  be  ini- 
tiated to  withhold  all  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
until  compliance  by  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  the  January  27,  1973  agreement. 
Comdr.  Edw.ard  H.  Martin, 

U.S.  Navy. 
CoRONADO,  Calif. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Floyd  J. 
Thompson,  colonel,  U.S.  Army,  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  have  every  right  and  need  to  continue 
bombing  in  Cambodia.  If  v.e  do  not  it  will 
allow  other  countries  a  free  rein.  We  should 
leave  no  stone  unturned  until  every  man  has 
been  accounted  for.  I  support  Senator  Scott 
one  hundred  percent  and  as  an  American 
citizen  I  demand  that  we  continue  our  oper- 
ations In  Cambodia  untU  the  ceasef.re  is 
honorably  observed  by  both  sides. 

I  have  a  communication  from  Col. 
Norman  C.  Gaddis,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
I  think  this  is  interesting. 

I  believe  that  the  U.S.  should  continue 
to  Insist  that  the  North  Vietnamese  abide 
by  the  agreements  as  signed  In  order  to 
terminate  the  conflict  throughout  all  South- 
east Asia  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  U.S. 
recovery  teams  to  conduct  search  operations 
in  Communist  held  territory  to  make  de- 
terminations of  the  fate  of  our  Missing  in 
Action. 

Have  Senators  heard  from  their 
POW's  lately? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not understand  how  we  can  justify  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia  because  of  the  ex- 
istence of  35.000  to  40,000  North  Viet- 
namese there,  when  the  information  is 
that  of  those  35.000  to  40.000  North  Viet- 
namese in  Cambodia,  only  2.000,  at  the 
most,  have  ever  been  engaged  in  any 
combat;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
neace  agreement,  we  have  accepted 
145,000  North  Vietnamese  in  South  Viet- 
nam, What  is  the  tenable  rationale  for 
this  contradiction? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  bombing  in 
Cambodia  for  the  protection  of  American 
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troops.  We  are  not  bombing  in  Cambodia 
to  destroy  the  North  Vietnamese.  We  are 
actually  bombing  in  Cambodia  to  send 
that  signal  to  Hanoi,  and  that  is  illegal, 
and  it  is  immoral. 

How  many  of  us  have  had  the  question 
put  to  us,  "Why  do  you  permit  it  to  go 
on?"  We  say  that  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  it,  and  they  say,  "Yes,  you  can, 
because  you  are  appropriating  the  money 
for  that  bombing." 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Is  to  cut  ofif  the 
appropriations  so  that  the  bombing  will 
cease.  We  are  not  trying  to  hurt  Dr.  Kis- 
singer in  his  negotiations  at  all. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
question  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
amendment  that  would  prohibit  taking 
action,  whatever  action  miglit  be  deemed 
prudent,  in  South  Vietnam  or  North  Viet- 
nam to  enforce  the  peace  agreement? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  words  "North 
Vietnam"  and  "South  Vietnam"  do  not 
appear  in  section  305.  and  therefore  that 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is.  there  anything  to  pro- 
liibit  us  from  enforcing  the  provision  on 
the  missing  in  action  in  North  Vietnam 
or  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Nothing  would  pre- 
vent that. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  reiterating 
what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  This  war  is  illegal,  im- 
moral, and  unconstitutional.  Our  bomb- 
ing is  being  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  a 
policy  commitment  that  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "yes"  on  the  germane- 
ness question  and  in  support  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  rem.aining. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  was  invited  to  the 
White  House  last  Thursday  evening  for 
the  reception  for  the  former  prisoners 
of  war.  During  the  several  hours  I  was 
there  1  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with 
between  25  and  50  POW's.  Without  ex- 
ception they  were  backing  the  President 
in  what  he  is  doing.  They  raised  the 
point  with  me  invariably:  Is  Congress 
going  to  take  any  step  to  prevent  the 
President  from  accomplishing  his  goal 
of  trj'ing  to  get  the  MIA's  home?  Are  we 
going  to  take  steps  here  to  prevent  him 
from  pursuing  the  course  he  has  pursued 
up  to  now.  because  they  are  more  In- 
terested in  getting  their  buddies  home, 
those  with  whom  they  fought,  than  in 
any  other  thing. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  said,  this  war  has  gone  on  for 
years,  and  it  has.  It  has  cost,  as  he  said, 
$130  billion.  I  would  say  it  has.  Fifty 
thousand  men  have  been  killed  and  300.- 


000  men  have  been  wounded.  That  is 
true. 

Now,  are  we  going  to  throw  it  all 
away— 50,000  killed  and  300,000  wound- 
ed— right  on  the  eve  of  implementing  the 
cease-fire  which  the  President  is  tiying 
to.  do? 

All  that  is  being  asked  is  jut  to  give 
him  a  little  time  here  to  let  Dr.  Kis- 
singer negotiate  in  order  to  try  to  get 
these  MIA's  home  and  to  implement  the 
cease-fire  so  that  there  will  be  a  perma- 
nent peace.  Is  that  asking  too  much? 

This  Senate  can  act  later.  If  we  do  not 
get  results  now  Congress  can  act  later. 

1  know  the  temper  of  the  Senate  and  I 
know  that  everj-one  wants  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  close.  It  is  felt  it  has  been  going 
on  too  long.  But  a  great  many  people 
feel  if  the  President  does  not  have  the 
flexibility  to  act,  if  the  Senate  is  not  be- 
hind him,  if  they  are  going  to  cut  the 
ground  from  under  him,  then  what  does 
Dr.  Kissinger  have  to  go  on?  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  take  precipitate  action 
here  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  Dr. 
Kissinger,  who  is  trying  to  bring  the 
MIA's  home  and  to  implement  the  cease- 
fire agreement. 

WAR   IN   INDOCHINA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legal  justification  for  continued 
U.S.  combat  activities  in  Indochina,  I 
have  joined  in  the  effort  to  deny  further 
funds  for  prosecution  of  the  war  without 
specific,  prior  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. This  effort  involves  more  than  one 
piece  of  legislation,  but  the  intent  of  the 
sponsors  and  cosponsors  of  each  bill  and 
amendment  is  the  same — to  bring  an 
end,  once  and  for  all,  to  U.S.  combat  ac- 
tivities throughout  Indochina. 

These  legislative  initiatives  are  very 
important  in  an  historical  sense,  because 
they  can  put  an  end  to  warmaking  by 
unilateral  executive  decision.  The  Con- 
stitution gives  the  Congress  a  major  role 
in  decisionmaking  on  war.  Now.  with 
congressional  moves  to  end  U.S.  combat 
in  Indochina,  we  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  accept  the 
responsibility  assigned  us  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  This  accounts  for  the  broad 
support  of  the  mea.snres  under  consider- 
ation. I  deeply  hope  that  they  will  suc- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
before  us  today  is  simple  and  clearcut: 
Shall  the  Senate  upheld  the  action  of  its 
Appropriations  Committee  and  exercise 
its  right  to  terminate  the  heretofore  un- 
authorized use  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  American  military  per- 
sonnel in  combat  over  Cambodia?  As  one 
of  the  24  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  all  of  whom  voted  to  termi- 
nate funding  for  this  activity  on  May  15, 
I  strongly  believe  that  this  was  a  proper 
and  long  overdue  step. 

But  although  the  issue  is  now  pre- 
sented in  clearcut  terms,  it  has  in  fact 
ramifications  which  extend  to  the  heart 
of  our  constitutional  system  of  Govern- 
ment. For  what  is  involved  is  no  less  a 
question  than  who  has  the  ultimate  au- 
thority to  take  the  Nation  to  war — Con- 
gress or  the  Executive? 

Let  me  first  address  myself  to  what  I 
understand  the  situation  to  be  in  Cam- 
bodia today. 


While  there  are  North  Vietnamese 
forces  inside  Cambodia's  borders,  most 
observers  agree  that  most  of  these  troops 
are  not  directly  involved  in  combat,  but 
are  serving  in  a  supply  and  advisorj' 
capacity.  In  contrast,  American  military 
personnel  are  directly  engaged  in  com- 
bat, and  it  is  combat  at  its  most  destruc- 
tive— mass  bombing  of  large  areas  of  the 
countryside. 

The  administration's  justification  for 
its  policy  rests  on  two  propositions — 
neither  cne  of  which,  in  my  view,  will 
withstand  scrutiny.  The  first  is  that  our 
militarj'  actions  are  being  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment. Leaving  aside  the  question  of 
whether  the  present  government  in 
Phnom  Penh  is  either  legitimate  or  in 
any  real  sense  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  fact  is  that  our  constitution  does 
not  provide  for  the  President  to  unilat- 
erally commit  American  forces  to  pro- 
longed military  action  in  the  absence  of 
some  form  of  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. There  is  no  treaty,  no  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin-tvpe  of  resolution,  no  American 
community  in  Cambodia  whose  lives  and 
property  require  protection. 
.  The  administration  has  also  justified 
its  action  on  the  basis  of  article  20  of 
the  Vietnam  cease-fire  agreements.  But 
the  fact  is  that  article  20  states  with 
absolute  clarity  that  all  outside  forces 
must  refrain  from  intervening  in  the 
conflict.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  the  fact  that  one  side  may  be 
violating  these  agreements  by  deploying 
forces  inside  Cambodia,  whether  they 
are  involved  in  combat  or  not,  can  be 
turned  around  and  used  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  United  States  to  violate  the 
accords.  And  most  importantly  from  the 
constitutional  perspective,  the  Vietnam 
cease-fire  agreements  have  never  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval 
and  not  therefore  a  treaty  obligation  of 
the  United  States  snd  cannot  supersede 
sanction  acts  of  war. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  Pre.'^ident  Nixon  him.self 
pledged  tc  the  American  people  on  June 
3.  1970.  that  after  July  1  of  that  year, 
no  American  air  power  would  be  em- 
ployed in  Cambodia  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interdicting  North  Vietnamese 
forces  infltrating  into  South  Vietnam. 
The  administration  has  not  indicated 
that  the  purpose  of  its  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia is  to  interdict  troops  moving  into 
South  Vietnam,  and  even  if  it  were,  it 
would  no  longer  be  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion nov  that  American  troops  and  pris- 
oners of  war  have  been  removed  from 
Vietnam. 

It  is  also  worth  noting.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  bombing  of  Cambodia  is  ex- 
traordinarily expensive  for  the  .American 
taxpayer.  For  the  11 -week  period  from 
February-  16.  1973.  to  May  3.  1973.  it  is 
estimated  that  the  bombing  has  cost 
some  $244  million.  The  daily  costs  are 
now  running  at  about  S4.8  million.  At  a 
time  of  Federal  budget  austerity,  such 
extraordinary  expenses  are  particularly 
shocking. 

Nations  like  individuals,  Mr.  President, 
are  expected  to  learn  fi'om  their  mistakes. 
Indeed,  one  common  measure  of  intelli- 
gence is  precisely  that  ability  to  learn 
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from  experience.  What,  then,  will  be  the 
judgment  of  liistory  if  it  turns  out  that 
we  are  once  again  lurching,  in  a  kind  of 
blind  fury,  Into  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
involvement  that  debilitated  us  for  more 
than  a  decade  in  Vietnam?  Who  among 
lis  would  rise  to  defend  the  wisdom  of 
this  new  involvement?  Who  would  dare 
defend  its  morality? 

Yet,  the  fact  that  the  President  appar- 
ently has  felt  free  to  embark  on  this 
policy  without  even  a  nod  at  the  Congress 
is  in  part  our  fault  as  well.  If  we  had 
retained  over  the  past  decade  a  clear 
sense  of  our  place  in  the  constitutional 
order,  v.e  should  never  have  allowed  this 
to  happen.  Many  intelligent  and  percep- 
tive observers  have  expressed  the  view 
that  perhaps  there  is  really  nothing  that 
the  Congress  can  do  at  this  late  date. 
Perhaps  the  President  has  correctly  cal- 
culated that  he  can  parry  this  or  any 
other  legislative  thrust  we  might  devise 
to  end  our  involvement  in  Cambodia. 
Perhaps  the  balance  of  actual  decision- 
making authority  has  shifted  so  heavily 
against  us  that  we  have  been  reduced,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  to  an  assembly  of 
speeclimakers  and  handwringers. 

I  for  one,  however,  do  not  believe  that 
this  need  vet  be  the  case.  I  beUeve  that 
by  supporting  today  the  action  of  our 
Appropriations  Committee  we  can  take  a 
major  step  toward  reasserting  our  proper 
con.'^titutional  authority  in  the  area  of 
war  and  peace. 

Finally,  while  the  constitutional  issue 
is  grave,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  its  outcome  involves  the  life  or 
death  of  American  citizens  serving  in  our 
Nation's  Armed  Forces.  American  lives 
are  again  being  lost.  Are  we  to  place  the 
Nation  back  in  a  position  where  we  are 
obligated  to  continue  to  wage  war  to  pro- 
tect the  hves  of  our  pilots  who  may  once 
again  be  taken  prisoners?  Thank  God. 
our  brave  POWs  have  been  released.  Let 
us  not  create  a  new  generation  of  POWs. 

Let  us  end  it.  Let  us  ground  the  bomb- 
ers and  forbid  their  rising  again  except 
in  defense  of  our  own  clear  interests. 
Let  us  at  long,  long  last  vrrite  finish  to 
America's  nightmare  in  Indochina,  and 
at  long,  long  last  leave  those  imhappy 
peoples  to  the  working  out  of  their  own 
destinies. 

THl:  AUTHORrrY  of  the  president  to  CON- 
TINUE MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  CAMBODIA 
WITHOUT    CONGRESSIONAL    CONTROL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Authority  of  the  President  To  Con- 
tinue Military  Operations  in  Cambodia 
WrrnocT  Congressional  Control 

(Statement  of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Paclflc  Affairs.  May  10.  1973) 

I.    THE    INEFFICIENCY    OF    CONGRESS    ACTING    AS 
AN    EXECUTIVE 

A.  Washington's  troubles  icith  the 
Continental  Congress 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  June  20.  1775,  George 
Washington  received  his  commission  as  gen- 
eral and  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  Prom  that  day  forward.  It  was 
a  constant  struggle  for  Washington  to  over- 
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come  the  obstacles  put  In  his  way  by  Con- 
gress. 

Required  by  his  commission  "punctually 
to  observe  any  such  orders  and  directions" 
as  he  should  receive  from  Congress  then 
clothed  with  the  powers  of  an  Executive, 
Washington  was  harassed,  second-guessed 
and  overruled  on  his  military  plans  and 
strategy  throughout  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. 

It  was  Congress  who  persisted  In  continu- 
ing an  unwise  American  Invasion  of  Canada 
long  after  the  project  was  doomed  to  disas- 
ter; it  was  Congress  who  ordered  that  Man- 
hattan Island  must  be  defended  to  the  last 
after  Washington  had  Instructed  Its  evacua- 
tion, and  thereby  caused  the  useless  sur- 
render of  2.000  American  troops;  It  was  Con- 
gress who  first  established  the  Army  upon  a 
hapless  system  of  local  militia  who  came  and 
wezit  every  month  rather  than  fi:rnlshing 
Washington  with  a  permanent  force. 

It  was  Congress  who  appointed  Gates,  re- 
cently exposed  for  plotting  against  Washing- 
ton, as  commander  for  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment instead  oi  Greene,  who  was  Wash- 
ington's first  choice.  The  result  was  an  im- 
mediate disaster.  In  his  very  first  battle 
Gates  lost  the  entire  American  army  In  the 
South. 

And,  yes,  it  is  Congress  who  must  be  held 
accountable  for  the  tragedy  of  Valley  Forge 
In  August  of  1777,  Congress  threw  out  a  mili- 
tary commissary  general  chosen  by  Wash- 
ington and  Itself  assumed  complete  charge 
of  the  commissariat.  Separated  from  the  mUi- 
tary  organization  of  the  Army,  the  commis- 
sary department  suffered  a  total  breakdown 
The  entire  want  of  clothing,  food,  and  blank- 
ets grew  into  tragedy  as  the  cold  weather 
came  on.  A  prominent  military  historian  has 
written:  "The  amount  of  harm,  caused  by 
the  unwise  mUitary  control  usurped  by  Con- 
gress, can  only  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
appalling  sufferings  of  the  American  soldiers 
at  Valley  Forge,  which  Washington  was  pow- 
erless to  prevent."  T.  Prothlngham.  Wash- 
ington Commander  In  Chief  234  (1930). 

There  are  some  In  Congress  today  who 
would  have  us  revert  to  this  discredited  sys- 
tem. They  propose  that  Congress  shall  dic- 
tate when  and  where,  for  what  reasons  and 
for  how  long,  the  United  States  can  wage 
military  operations.  They  would  control  by 
legislation  how  many  American  troops  can 
be  stationed  in  particular  areas  of  the  world, 
and  even  when  United  States  forces  shall 
withdraw  from  ongoing  hostilities. 
B.  The  framers  intended  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  interference  Washington 
experienced 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  exactly  the  sys- 
tem which  very  nearly  led  to  disaster  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  For  that  reason  it 
was  repudiated  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. The  Pounding  Fathers  had  witnessed 
at  first  hand  the  inefficiency  of  the  legisla- 
ture interfering  with  mUltary  operations. 
They  made  up  their  minds  that  the  new 
Oovemment  which  they  formed  would  have 
a  Commander  in  Chief  who  possessed  real 
power. 

This  explains  why  they  designated  the 
President  to  be  Commander  in  Chief.  By  this 
decision.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  wrote,  the 
Pramers  planned  to  create  "a  union  which 
could  flght  with  the  strength  of  one  people, 
under  one  government  Intrusted  with  the 
common  defense."  "The  prosecution  of  war." 
he  said,  "demands  in  the  highest  degree  the 
promptness,  directness  and  unity  of  action 
in  military  operations  which  alone  can  pro- 
ceed from  the  executive."  Hughes,  War  Powers 
Under  the  Constitution,  85  Cent.  L.J.  206  209 
(1917). 

Thus,  did  one  of  the  great  Chief  Justices 
echo  the  words  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
wrote  In  the  Federalist  No.  73,  that,  "Of  all 
the  cares  or  concerns  of  government,  the 
direction   of   war   most   peculiarly   demands 


those  qualities  which  distinguish  the  exer- 
cise of  power  by  a  single  hand.  The  direction 
of  war  Implies  the  direction  of  the  common 
strength;  and  the  power  of  directing  and 
employing  the  common  strength  forms  a 
usual  and  essential  part  In  the  definition  of 
executive  authority." 

Therefore.  I  contend  that  efforts  by  some 
In  Congress  to  seize  the  function  of  military 
command  Into  the  Legislative  Branch  runs 
counter  to  the  division  of  powers  planned  by 
the  Founding  Fathers.  If  this  Committee 
should  seek  to  order  the  end  of  all  air  combat 
operations  in  Cambodia,  it  would  nullify  the 
purpose  of  the  Pramers  to  place  the  direc- 
tion of  war  Into  a  single  hand,  the  Consti- 
tutional Commander  in  Chief. 

U.  THE  MAJORrrT  OF  AUTHORITIES  AGREE  THE 
PRESIDENT  IS  CHARGED  WITH  PRIMARY  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY   FOR    THE    NATION'S    SAFETY 

Mr.  Chairman,  Constitutional  authorities 
throughout  our  hlstorj'  have  been  almost 
unanimous  in  concluding  that  the  President 
is  vested  with  an  independent  control  and 
dlrectlcn  over  the  military  forces  In  all  situ- 
ations where  he  believes  there  is  a  threat  to 
our  country  or  its  freedoms.  The  notion  that 
the  President  is  subject  to  the  policy  direc- 
tives of  Congress  has  been  rejected  by  leading 
Jurists  time  and  again.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  decade  or  so.  after  the  going  got  tough 
in  Vietnam,  that  Constitutional  revisionists 
began  changing  their  minds. 

In  the  famous  book  which  first  formulated 
the  war  powers  of  this  country,  William 
Whiting  wrote: 

"Congress  may  effectually  control  the  mili- 
tary power  by  refusing  to  vote  supplies,  or 
to  raise  troops,  and  by  impeachment  of  the 
President;  but  for  the  military  movements 
and  measures  essential  to  overcome  the 
eiaemy — for  the  general  conduct  of  the  war — 
the  President  Is  responsible  to  and  controlled 
by  no  other  department  of  government."  W. 
Whiting.  The  War  Powers  of  the  President 
82  (2d  ed.  1862). 

As  if  in  anticipation  of  the  legislation  now 
before  the  Committee,  Whiting  added  that 
the  Constitution  "does  not  prescribe  any 
territorial  limits,  within  the  United  States, 
to  which  his  military  operations  shall  be  re- 
stricted." Id.  at  83. 

Dr.  John  Pomeroy.  Dean  of  the  University 
of  New  York  Law  School,  emphatlcallv  re- 
jected the  idea  that  "the  disposition  and 
manageme;it  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  .  .  ."  "The 
policy  of  the  Constitution  is  very  different," 
Pomeroy  Instructs.  The  Legislature  may 
"furnish  the  requisite  supplies  of  money  and 
materials"  and  "authorize  the  raising  of 
men"  but  "all  direct  management  of  warlike 
operations  ...  are  as  much  beyond  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  leglsature.  as  they  are  be-ond 
that  of  any  assemblage  of  private  citizens." 
J.  Pomeroy,  An  Introduction  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Law  of  the  United  States  288  280 
(1870). 

Professor  Clarence  Berdahl,  who  published 
a  comprehensive  study  on  the  Executive's 
war  powers  In  1921.  squarely  tackled  this 
issue.  He  concluded: 

"Although  there  has  been  some  contention 
that  Congress,  by  virtue  of  Its  power  to  de- 
clare war  and  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
the  armed  forces,  is  a  superior  bodv,  and  the 
President,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  Is  'but 
the  Executive  arm  ...  in  every  detail  and 
particular,  subject  to  the  commands  of  the 
lawmaking  power.'  practically  all  authorities 
agree  that  the  President,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  occupies  an  entirely  independent  posi- 
tion, having  powers  that  are  exclusively  his, 
subject  to  no  restriction  or  control  by  eltl^er 
the  legislative  or  Judicial  departments.'  C. 
Berdahl.  War  Powers  of  the  Executive  In  the 
United  States  116.  117  (1921). 

Professor  Wllloughby.  author  of  a  famous 
multi-volume  study  on  Constitutional  law. 
agreed  with  this  position.  He  wrote  that  the 
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power  of  the  President  to  commit  troops  out- 
side the  country  "as  a  means  of  preserving  or 
advancing  the  foreign  interests  or  relations 
of  the  United  States"  is  a  "discretionary 
right  constitutionally  vested  in  him,  and, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  congressional  con- 
Uol."  3  W.  WUloughby,  The  Constitutional 
Law  of  the  United  States  1567  (2d  ed.  1929) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other  legal 
scholars  whom  I  could  cite  as  having  reached 
Identical  findings.  The  same  theme  of  Presi- 
dential responsibility  for  the  Nation's  safety 
runs  through  180  years  of  legal  writlngs.i  Are 
we  now  to  cast  this  Eislde  as  If  It  were  never 
written?  Rather,  I  should  think,  the  weight 
of  authorities  In  support  of  Presidential  pre- 
rogatives would  place  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  other  side.  Instead  of  confining  the 
subject  of  these  hearings  to  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  continue  the  bombing  In 
Cambodia.  I  would  suggest  that  a  very  proper 
subject  of  your  Investigation  would  be  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  what  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  Is  to  stop  that  bombing. 

III.  THE  PRESIDENT,  ACTING  TO  DEFEND  AMERICA'S 
INTERESTS.  IS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  THE  COM- 
MANDS    OF    CONGRESS 

A.  The  declaration  of  war  power  is  not  the 

exclusive  way  the  United  States  can  wage 

war 

Certainly,  the  declaration  of  war  clause 
gives  US  no  such  power.  The  idea  that  the 
only  way  this  nation  can  enter  Into  war  Is 
through  a  declaration  by  Congress  is  a  myth. 
The  vast  majority  of  wars  are  begun  without 
any  declaration.  This  was  as  well  known  to 
the  Founding  Fathers  as  it  is  to  us  today. 

In  the  87  years  preceding  the  Constitution- 
al Convention.  38  wars  were  held  In  the  West- 
ern World  and  only  one  of  them  was  pre- 
ceded bv  a  declaration.  Maurice,  Hostilities 
Without  Declaration  of  War  12-27  (1883). 
That  the  Founders  knew  of  this  condition  is 
proven  by  Hamilton's  statement  In  the  Fed- 
eralist No.  25  that  declarations  of  war  were 
already  in  disuse  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Thus,  there  is  no  question  that  when  the 
Constitutional  Convention  narrowed  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  by  substituting  "declare" 
for  "make"  In  the  declaration  of  war  clause, 
the  Framers  understood  that  there  had  been 
and  might  continue  to  be  many  instances  In 
which  hostilities  would  occur  with  no  decla- 
ration. To  argue  that  no  military  operations 
can  begin  without  a  declaration  by  Congress 
Is  to  ignore  the  historical  setting  in  which 
the  Constitution  was  drafted,  and.  Indeed.  Is 
to  ignore  the  ensuing  184  years  of  life  under 
that  document. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  Amer- 
icans, but  there  have  been  over  200  foreign 
military  hostilities  in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public and  only  five  of  them  were  declared. 
These  incidents  show  a  consistent  practice 
by  which  American  President's  have  respond- 
ed to  foreign  threats  with  whatever  force  they 


>  Though  the  question  has  never  been 
squarely  resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  treats  the  Issue  as  a  "political  ques- 
tion" outside  the  competency  of  the  Judici- 
ary, four  Members  of  the  High  Court  have 
declared  In  a  concurring  opinion  that  "Con- 
gress cannot  direct  the  conduct  of  (military) 
campaigns.  .  .  ."  Ex  parte  Hfilligan,  71  U.8. 
2.  (1866).  Later,  the  Supreme  Court  afllrmed 
a  holding  by  the  Court  of  Claims  that  "Con- 
gress cannot  In  the  disguise  of  'rules  for  the 
government"  of  the  Army  impair  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  "  Swaim  v.  United  States,  28  Ct.  CI. 
173.221  (1893).  o#'d.  165  US.  653  (1897).  The 
Court  also  has  brotidly  stated  that  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  provision  confers  upon  the 
President  "such  supreme  and  undivided  com- 
mand as  would  be  necessary  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  successful  war."  (emphasis  added) 
United  States  v.  Sweeny,  167  U.S.  281.  384 
(1895). 


believed  was  necessary  and  technologically 
available  at  the  particular  moment. 

The  Incidents  have  not  been  limited  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  or  to  smallscale  skir- 
mishes. At  least  103  of  them  took  place  out- 
side this  Hemisphere,  and  53  of  these  oc- 
curred in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  One 
of  them,  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  In- 
volved the  employment  of  over  126,000  United 
States  troops  in  a  war  begun  and  ended  with- 
out any  declaration  of  war. 

These  practices  form  an  Impressive  source 
of  Constitutional  Interpretation  of  a  kind 
which  has  real  meaning  in  the  courts.  In 
fact,  the  principle  of  usage  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  deterinining  fac- 
tor in  Constitutional  Interpretation.  For  ex- 
ample. In  United  States  v.  Midwest  Oil  Co. 
236  UJ3.  459  (1915).  the  Court  approved  the 
validity  of  a  long  continued  practice  of  the 
President  to  withdraw  public  land  from  pri- 
vate acquisition,  even  though  this  conflicted 
with  a  contrary'  Act  of  Congress.  That  prac- 
tice fixed  the  construction,  the  Court  ex- 
plained, "is  not  reasoning  in  a  circle  but  the 
basis  of  a  wise  and  quieting  rule  that  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  a  statute  or  the 
existence  of  a  power,  weight  shall  be  given  to 
the  usage  itself — even  when  the  validity  of 
the  practice  Is  the  subject  of  investigation." 
Id.,  at  472,  473.  (emphasis  added) 

A  decade  later  the  Court  again  relied  on 
usage  as  a  basis  for  rejecting  Congressional 
control  over  the  Presidency.  In  holding  that 
Congress  could  not  shift  gears  after  73  years 
of  practice  and  set  conditions  on  the  removal 
by  the  President  of  executive  officers,  even 
though  such  practice  had  often  been  the 
subject  of  bitter  controversy,  the  Court  ar- 
gued: 

"Nor  can  we  concur  .  .  .  that  when  Con- 
gress, after  fuU  consideration  and  with  the 
acquiescence  and  long  practice  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Government,  has  established 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  it  may 
by  its  mere  subsequent  legislation  reverse 
such  construction.  It  is  not  given  power  by 
Itself  thus  to  amend  the  Constitution  " 
Meyers  v.  United  States.  272  U.S.  52,  152,  175 
(1926). 

These  two  cases  closely  parallel  debate  over 
the  military  command  powers.  Here  there  are 
over  a  hundred  years  of  practice  in  which 
Presidents  have  reacted  on  their  own  Initia- 
tive to  any  crisis  which  they  believed  might 
present,  or  might  develop  Into,  an  unaccept- 
able threat  against  our  national  security. 
Many  Presidents  have  been  denounced  and 
condemned  from  the  floor  of  both  Houses 
for  taking  these  strong  military  actions.  But 
Congress  has  never  once  passed  a  law  block- 
ing or  ordering  a  halt  to  any  of  these  con- 
flicts. Congress  cannot  now,  after  full  con- 
sideration and  acquiescence  during  almost 
two  centuries,  reverse  the  construction  of 
the  Constitution  which  has  become  so  firmly 
set. 

To  those  who  fear  this  concept  may  give  an 
unrestrained  power  to  the  President  to  do 
anything  he  wants,  I  would  remind  them 
that  I  am  speaking  only  of  defensive  actions 
by  the  Executive.  The  President  cannot  con- 
duct a  war  of  affgre.sslon.  He  cannot  bully 
another  country  with  threats  of  armed  action 
simply  because  we  do  not  like  its  tariff  poli- 
cies or  the  way  it  governs  Its  Internal  affairs. 
His  Constitutional  power  of  Independent 
action  Is  limited  to  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, and  its  freedoms;  but  he  may  act  when- 
ever and  wherever  in  his  Judgment  a  danger 
exL-its.  Immediately  or  prospectively,  which 
compels  a  response  on  our  part. 
B.  Congress  cannot  pass  laws  under  the 
"necessary  and  proper  clause"  which 
interfere  with  or  limit  the  President's 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief 

Nor  can  Congress  act  to  restrain  Presiden- 
tial military  operations  under  the  guise  of 
the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause  of  Article 
I.  This  notion  was  considered  and  rejected 


over  one  hundred  years  ago  when  Whiting 
counseled  President  Lincoln  that  Congress 
Is  "bound  to  pass  such  laws  as  will  aid  him"  * 
in  carrying  into  execution  his  military  pow- 
ers. Thus,  Congressional  measures  under  the 
"necessary  and  proper"  clause  must  be  sup- 
plementary to  and  in  aid  of,  the  functions 
of  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief; 
they  cannot  restrict  his  exercise  of  those 
functions. 

That  this  Is  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  Is  clear  from  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Myers  v.  United 
States,  272  U.S.  52  (1926),  where  the  Court 
held  that  Congress  could  not  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  of  removal  of  executive  offi- 
cers even  though  Congress  Itself  created 
those  offices.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  writing  for 
the  Court,  emphasized  that  Congress  cannot 
vary  the  exercise  of  the  President's  separate 
powers.  This,  he  said,  "would  be  a  delegation 
by  the  (Constitutional]  Convention  to  Con- 
gress of  the  function  of  defining  the  primary 
boundaries  of  another  of  the  three  great  divi- 
sions of  government."  Id.,  at  127. 

The  Court  also  took  a  restrictive  view  of 
the  Necessary  and  Projjer  Clause  In  Kinsella 
V.  Singleton.  361  U.S.  234.  247  (1960).  Here 
it  held  the  Clause  "is  not  a  grant  of  power," 
but  merely  removes  uncertainty  that  Con- 
gress may  Implement  the  powers  otherwise 
vested  by  the  Constitution. 
C.  Congress  cannot  pass  appropriation  re- 
strictions which  limit  the  President's  legal 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief 

Neither  can  Congress  use  its  powers  of  the 
purse  to  legislate  policy  restrictions  over  the 
conduct  of  the  President's  defense  powers. 
This  would  be  placing  "the  keys  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  command  of  the  army  Into 
the  same  hands."  something  that  Madison 
rejected  in  the  Federalist  No.  37  as  being 
"particularly  dangerous"  and  therefore  un- 
intended by  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Congress  has  great  powers  over  military 
matters.  It  controls  the  size  and  the  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  amounts  and 
kinds  of  materials  with  which  we  can  wage 
war.  Congress  can  enact  or  refuse  a  multitude 
of  emergency  powers  involving  foreign  trade 
and  strategic  materials.  Congress  can  ap- 
prove or  reject  treaties  or  area  resolutions 
having  defense  implications.  If  the  Presi- 
dent undertakes  a  truly  disastrous  co-arse,  he 
can  be  impeached. 

But  once  Congress  has  made  its  decisions 
of  how  many  men  shall  be  enlisted,  or  what 
arms  constructed,  the  President  may  station 
those  forces  and  send  out  those  arms  to  such 
parts  of  the  world  as  he  determines  appro- 
priate In  the  national  defense.  The  Consti- 
tution gives  the  President  the  authority  to 
protect  American  rights  and  interests  abroad 
and  Congress  cannot  by  mere  legislation  re- 
define the  allotment  of  powers  made  by  the 
Pramers.' 

TTie  applicable  rule  is  stated  in  41  Opinions 
of  Attorneys  General  230.  233  (1955).  which 
took  the  position  that  a  rider  attached  to 


'  Justice  Stewart  and  Justice  White  have 
commented  that  the  Constitution  endows 
the  President  with  "a  large  degree  of  un- 
shared power  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  national  de- 
fense." New  York  Times  Co.  v.  United  States, 
403  U.S.  713.  729  (1971). 

Justice  Blackman  has  written:  that  "Ar- 
ticle II  of  the  great  document  vests  in  the 
Executive  Branch  primary  power  over  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  places  in  that 
branch  the  responslbllltv  for  the  Nation's 
safety."  M..  at  761. 

Also  pertinent  to  this  Inquiry  Is  the  hold- 
ing by  Justice  Rehnqulst.  Joined  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Justice  White,  that  the 
Executive  Branch  Is  charged  "with  primary 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. .  .  ."  First  Nat.  City  Bank  v.  Banco  Na- 
cjonol  De  Cuba.  406  U.S.  759.  768  (1972). 
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the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1956.  "serves  to  usurp  power  confided 
to  the  executive  branch." 

Congress  may,  the  Opinion  concluded,  "Im- 
pose conditions  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  appropriation,  provided  always  that  the 
conditions  do  not  require  operation  of  the 
Government  In  a  way  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution. If  the  practice  of  attaching  Invalid 
conditions  to  legislative  enactments  were 
permissible.  It  Is  evident  that  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  the  separability  of  the 
branches  of  Government  would  be  placed 
In  the  gravest  jeopardy."  Id. 

IV.  THE  LEGAL  BASIS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  AU- 
THORITY TO  CONTINUE  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 
:N   CAMBODIA 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  situation 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  or  even  to  all  of  Indo- 
china, I  believe  the  President  could  properly 
assert  at  least  three  grounds  for  his  authority 
to  continue  military  operations  in  that  area. 
He  might  conclude,  fis  did  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit,  that  various 
legislative  measures  by  Congress  served  as 
Congressional  pr.rticipation  In  the  Indochina 
War.  Orlando  v.  Laird,  443.  F.  2d  1039  (1971). 
Acting  on  this  participation,  which  ratified 
the  Executive's  military  activities,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  empowered  to  contmue  any  a.spect 
of  those  activities  which  he  finds  necessary 
to  successfully  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
nation.  The  Vletn."im  Agreement  announced 
by  the  President  in  January  specifically  In- 
cludes among  its  major  elements  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  troops  from  Lios  and 
Cambodia  and  a  ban  on  the  use  of  Laotian 
or  Cambodian  base  nreas  to  encroach  on  the 
sovereignty  and  security  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  also  requires  as  an  essential  condition 
respect  for  the  independence  and  neutrality 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  North  Vietnam  has 
clearly  violated  these  requirements.  There- 
fore, the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
may  respond  with  actions  calculated  to  en- 
force the  Agreement. 

In  the  alternative,  the  President  might 
find,  a.s  was  suggested  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  that 
"lelven  if  his  predecessors  had  exceeded 
their  constitutional  au':horlty,  P>reside!it 
Nbcons  duty  did  not  go  beyond  trying.  In 
good  f.'iiih  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  as  promptly  as  was 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  tho.^e  fighting 
and  uith  a  profourid  djncern  for  the  durable 
interests  c/  the  nation — its  defense,  its 
honor,     its     morality."     (emphasis     added) 

Mitchell  V.   Laird,  ■ F.  2d (No. 

71-1510.  DC.  Cir.  March  20,   1973). 

Finding'  this,  the  President  could  reason- 
ably decide  that  the  turn  of  events  in  Cam- 
bodia, or  in  Indochl}ij,  for  that  matter,  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  results  which  he  be- 
lieves are  necessary  to  protect  the  nation's 
"durable  Interests." 

Finally,  the  President  could  rely  solely 
upon  his  Independent  powers  as  Conimander 
In  Chief  and  conductor  of  the  natlotis  for- 
eign pol'cy.  So  Ion-;  a.-,  he  determines  th-it 
the  Cumbodlan  or  Vietnamese  situation 
threatens  the  vital  secvirlty  interests  of  the 
United  States,  he  c.tu  ujc  force  to  allay  that 
threat.  In  an  age  of  rampant  dlot  itorshlps 
and  a  physically  shrunken  world  of  Inter- 
relaed  societies,  the  principle  of  an  Inde- 
pendent authority  on  the  part  of  tho  Pre.sl- 
deat  to  wage  w.^r  in  crisis  situations  Is  a 
nat:on.;l   life    insurance   policy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
any  further  request  for  time  on  this  .'•ide? 

Mr.  Pre.':id:nt.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  before  the 
Senate  is:  Is  the  amendment  germane? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is:  Is 
the  amendment  germane  to  the  House- 
passed  language  to  the  bill.  The  Chair  did 
not  rule  on  the  question  but  submits  it  to 
the  Senate  for  decision. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  ^YBn.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk  I .  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
•  Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
<Mr.  Cannon",  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <  Mr.  Hartke  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  ( Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Htjddleston), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  the  Sonator  from  New 
Me.\ico  (Mr.  Montoya)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  1  almacge)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Cfiles)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
<Mr.  Aeouhezk),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada <Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  iMr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  <  Mr.  Huddleston  ) . 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
Govern*. the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  MoNTOYA ) ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadcf).  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  would  each 
vote  "yea.  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker > ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon* 
the  Senator  from  Utah  fMr.  Bennett)] 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr! 
Cotton  > ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr 
Dominick)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'  Mr.  FoNG '  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goid- 
WATrp)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwa- 
T£R  1  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampsliire  would  vote  "yea" 
snd  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  55. 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

[No.  155  Leg.i 
YEAS— 55 


Mondale 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwcod 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Pell 

Percy 

Prox.Tiire 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Va. 

Sparkman 


Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


.\!;-:en 

Birtlett 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlclt 

Byrd, 


Clark 

Cranston 

Domenicl 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlsht 

Gravel 

Gurnev 

Haskell 


Harry  F..  Jr.     Hatfield 
Byrd,  Robert  C   Hathaway 
Case  Hughes 


Humphrey 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Magnujon 

M.insHeld 

Mf.thias 

McCi.ilan 

M.:Ciu!e 

M::nrvro 

Metcalf 


Allen 

Beau 

Brock 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 


Abourezk 

Baker 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bible 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Church 


NAYS— 21 

Fannin  Roth 

GrifBn  Saxbe 

Hansen  Scott.  Pa 

Helms  Taft 

Hruska  Thurmond 

Jackson  Tower 

Long  "young 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Cook  Hollings 

Cotton  Huddleston 

Dominick  Inouve 

Ervin  McGee 

Pong  McCJovern 

Goldwater  Montoya 

Hart  Stennis 

Hartke  Talmadg* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  jeas  are  55,  the  nays  are  21. 
The  decision  of  the  Senate  is  that  the 
amendment  Is  germane. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  rise  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  is  the  order  of  business 
lo  today  and  thereafter,  as  best  he  can 
tell  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  a  minute  to  get  or- 
der in  the  Chamber?  The  Senate  wil!  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  have  to 
ask  a  question  in  return.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  vote  on  the  pending  amendment 
tonight? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Frciident,  I  think  I 
can  an'.wer  that  question. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Pre:.id?nt.  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
TowES'  r}.->es  to  indicate  that  he  can 
answer  that  question.  He  rises  in  rather 
a  negative  fashion.  I  believe. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  But  in  a  fashion 
that  is  rather  indicative,  I  suspect. 

Mr.  SCOTT  o:  Pennsylvania.  Tlie  Sen- 
rtor  indi --^tes  that  he  wishes  to  peruse 
the  QUc  tion. 

Mr.  MANSFiELD.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  distingUi.,hL;d  minority  leader,  for 
th;  infn.-mation  of  the  Senate,  tell  us 
•.»h'n  it  niiiht  b?  :-o>siQle  to  arrive  at  a 
V.  te?  I  c;-,k  the  question  with  this 
ihou.^ht  in  mind.  The  Senator  may  recall 
that  when  the  urgent  supplemental  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  committee  2 
week.-,  ago  today  by  a  vote  of  24  to  noth- 
ing, it  was  then  that  a  member  of  the 
coinniiit?o  a.--ked  for  the  u.<^u:  1  3-day  de- 
1^'"  .so  that  he  could  write  supplemental 
vl-.ws  for  th-2  report. 

The  Ser.ator  was  aware  that  some 
Member;,  wciv;  going  to  ask  for  the  usual 
3  Q-i  ^  ..  h.^n  the  urgent  supplemental 
ap'v  jpriiUons  bill  appeared  on  the  cal- 
e:icia.-.  They  then  thought  that  there 
might  be  some  extended  discussion  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  certain  as- 
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pects  of  the  legislation.  So  we  laid  the 
measure  down  in  respon.^e  to  the  agree- 
ment by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  on  Wednesday  last.  ju.=;t  before  we 
went  out.  and  it  was  the  pending  busi- 
ness today  upon  our  return. 

We  were  hopeful  that  we  could  com- 
plete this  measure  today  because  it  is  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
And  I  assumed  that  the  "urgent"'  meant 
something.  I  gather  from  what  the  di:s- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has  said 
that  he  is  really  in  no  hurr>'. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  before  the  Senator  from  Texas 
answers,  I  would  like  to  get  a  definition 
of  "urgent"  because  I  am  informed  by 
the  Defense  Department  that  if  they  are 
not  permitted  lo  tran.sfcr  $170  million  in 
the  30  days  remaimng  of  the  fiscal  year, 
it  is  ver>-  likely  that  a  good  many  people 
will  be  laid  off  their  jobs  and  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Defense  Department 
will  have  to  be  curtailed  not  because  of 
the  bombing  of  Cambodia,  but  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  u.'-.p  that  $170  mi;iior.  in  the  usu'il 
way  in  which  they  have  been  able  to  use 
appropriations. 

i  j.m  not  on  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tior.s  Subcommittee.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  works.  How  ever.  I  think  there  is  an 
urgency.  The  urgency  Is  to  permit  the 
Defense  Department  to  function.  Under 
the  pending  amendment,  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  have  to  curtail  its  func- 
ti-'n--.  And  when  Senators  come  in  to  ask 
why  100,  2C0,  or  more  people  have  been 
laid  oX  in  their  States,  I  think  we  might 
give  'hem  the  answer  and  tell  them  that 
it  mi,j,ht  well  be  due  to  the  disposition 
we  make  of  the  so-called  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

In  t  ny  event.  I  under.=^tand  that  there 
are  feme  amendments  to  be  olTered  to  the 
Eagleton  amendment.  I  am  willing  to 
proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  and  pos- 
sibly we  can  work  out  certain  time  agree- 
ments later. 

I  believe  that  some  Senators  wish  to 
consult  tonight  on  the  amendments  they 
want  to  offer.  Then  there  are  amend- 
ments to  other  parts  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  docs  not  act  on  urgent  sup- 
plemental bills  within  one  day.  And  the 
effect  of  what  the  Senate  is  about  to  do 
here  is  so  urgently  destructive  of  the 
normal  operations  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  v.e  would  like  to  delay  the 
con?iderr.tion  of  this  mnt'er  overnight 
and  consider  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  fine. 
I  am  perfecrlv  agreeable.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  go  through  the  rest  of  next 
month,  then  thtre  will  be  no  need  for  an 
urgent  supplemental. 

I  feel  sorrj'  for  the  100  or  200  people 
who  may  be  laid  off  because  of  the  lack 
of  money  fCr  the  Defense  Department. 
However,  even  on  th.it  basis  it  is  a  pretty 
high  price  to  pay.  I  mi^ht  like  to  get  one 
of  tho:<e  jobs  myself.  However,  the  bomb- 
ing of  Cambodia  will  continue  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  spent  to  fly  the 
planes,  to  drop  the  bomb  tonnage,  and 
to  decimate  the  people  and  ravage  the 
land. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  do  us  much  good. 
To  br:  honest,  I  believe  that  to  delay  this 


much  further  will  not  do  much  except 
with  respect  to  an  am^.ndment  on  the 
bill,  the  Eagleton  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  v.ith  his  usual  courtesy  and 
und^r  tp-ndir-g.  will  recorTr.ij:e  that  we 
have  other  importatit  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  calendar  and  would  like  to 
take  th  m  up  at  an  extieditiou.s  time. 
However,  v,  hat  the  minority  desires,  the 
majority  will  try  to  comply  with.  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has 
fL  commpnt  to  make.  I  would  be  mo  1  ap- 
preciative. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn'-yivania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  hive  3  brief  comment  to  make 
first.  The  distinguished  majority  leader 
spoke  rf  a  rieiay  of  a  month.  I  do  not 
think  th:.t  anyone  indicated  such  a  de- 
lay. I  spoke  of  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two. 
Hj-,ve\ er,  we  .spent  3  or  4  or  5  weeks  talk- 
ing about  a  postcard  registration  bill 
here. 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
tect. 

r/r.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  And  we 
spoilt  an  infinite  amount  of  time  on  some 
measures,  some  of  which  were  nit  pick- 
ing. Now  v.e  have  an  Urgent  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill.  And  the  ur- 
gency cuts  both  ways.  We  have  ways  to 
dispose  of  this  delay.  I  am  an  amiable 
man  according  to  my  own  biography. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  wants  to  string  this  out. 
However,  it  is  a  matter  on  which  some 
feel  very  keenly  about.  We  think  it  is 
necessary  to  address  amendments  to  the 
Senate  and  debate  the  matter  and  vote 
on  them  as  substantive  is.sucs.  The 
amendments  will  be  disposed  of,  and 
there  will  be  procedural  amendments. 

A  number  of  us  wanted  to  discuss  w-ays 
in  which  we  could  proceed  tomorrow". 
This  is  not  a  filibuster  threat  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  IvIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that  comment.  There  are  those 
of  us  who  would  like  to  discuss  the  matter 
and  vote  on  the  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment now  that  the  question  of  germane- 
ness has  been  settled. 

I  take  the  Senator  at  his  word  when  he 
indicates  that  there  is  to  be  no  filibuster 
and  that  we  will  face  up  to  the  issue 
shortly  and  dispose  of  it. 

I  wanted  to  get  the  record  straight  so 
that  tiie  Senate  would  be  aware  of 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  pos- 
sibility of  voting  tonight  on  this  amend- 
ment or  sometime  tomorrow.  This  takes 
a  little  study. 

ORl<LR    OK    ADJOtTRNMlN.- 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  ur.inimo'as  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  rcmpletes  its 
business  tonight,  it  stand  I'l  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tom.')rrow'. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Wi'diout 
obiection.  it  is  ."-o  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  that  ii  the  E;:glrti>n  amenr^ment 
is  delayed,  it  would  cau^e  the  bill  to  go 
over  imtil  tonnrro ■•".".  Could  we  not  set 
that  amendnie..'.  aside  temnoraril"  and 
proceed  to  other  amendment.^  and  make 
as  much  progress  toniulit  as  w"e  can? 

I  hive  other  duties  tomorrow  in  con- 
nection with  the  Appropri:itions  Com- 
mittee, and  I  would  like,  if  we  could,  to 


get  as  far  as  we  can  tonight  on  this  bill. 
However,  I  would  like  to  make  what  pro- 
'gress  we  can  and  hopefuUy  dispose  of 
the  Eagleton  amendment  without  undue 
delay.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee inform  the  Senate  if  there  are  any 
diffirult  amendments  or  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  whether  there  are  amend- 
ments which  could  be  disposed  of? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
net  know  what  all  the  other  amendments 
contain.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
an  amendment.  I  hope  that  some  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  If  so,  the  amend- 
ment could  be  disposed  of  quickly. 

We  have  an  amendment  here  with  re- 
spect to  emergency  disaster  funds.  We 
are  out  of  funds  in  one  category  com- 
pletely. There  has  been  a  great  disaster 
since  the  bill  was  reported  out.  There  is 
not  enough  money  in  the  bill  to  assist 
those  affected. 

We  are  anxious  to  increase  the  amount 
of  money  in  the  bill  to  meet  contingencies 
that  have  arisen. 

I  would  like  to  get  those  amendments 
di  -pc.';.ed  of  tonicht  if  w"e  can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  we  take  up  the  Javits  amend- 
ment and  the  disaster  amendment  to- 
night. Kopefu'Jv  they  can  be  taken  up 
expeditiously;  hopefully  there  will  be  no 
roUcalls:  and  hopefully  we  can  get  back 
onto  the  main  part  of  this  bill.  a.s  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  heard  no  objection  to  that 
.■^lugges*  ion .  I  make  that  comment  specifi- 
cally so  that  it  will  not  be  reported  in  the 
newspapprs  that  we  are  unduly  delaying 
the  pioceedin^s.  Let  as  go  ahead. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  sav  that  all  I  am  undertaking  to  do  is 
make  as  much  progress  as  we  can  tonight. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
ni'"  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  th.at  it  will  requirt  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  ^L^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unnnimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  tPke  up  the  Javits  amendment  and 
the  d>.;.-ter  amendment  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob"ertii">n.  it  is  ."^o  ordered. 

I.:r.  JAVITS.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
r;mendnient  and  nsk  for  its  immediate 
ccn'-idera'ion. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amend. nent  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
withhold  that  for  a  moment  and  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  let  me  state 
th.Tt  this  is  a.i  a  "■'endment  rira'iJi^  with 
ih^  Xtighborhood  Youth  Con^s.  It  can  be 
ai'.ued  in  about  15  minutes.  We  may 
have  to  have  a  rollcall. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  order  is  restored? 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  abi^ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  ask  that  he  allow  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  to  be  offered  at  this 
time,  to  be  followed  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  unanimous  con- 
sent follow  so  that  we  can  dispose  of 
them  both  either  today  or  in  the 
morning? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  they  wUl  follow 
one  another  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Very  well. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT).  and  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman  and  Mr.  Allen)  .  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

On  page  31,  line  19,  strike  out  $500  000" 
and  Insert  "Si, 000,000". 

On  page  31,  line  22,  strike  "$150,000  000" 
and  Insert  $500,000,000". 

Mr.  McCLLELAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
offering  this  amendment,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  have  been  advised  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  shortly  submit  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  in  connection  with  this 
appropriation  bill  a  supplemental  budget 
estimate  of  $300  million  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  disaster  loan 
fund.  In  addition  $500,000  will  be  re- 
quested in  this  supplemental  request  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Administration  to  be  derived  from 
the  disaster  loan  fund  and  to  be  used  for 
administering  the  program.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  furnished  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  this 
morning  a  statement  from  the  office  of 
Mr.  Eberle,  Assistant  Director  of  OMB 
justifjing  the  need  for  these  additional 
funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.MALL  Business  Administration 
Supplemental 

A  $300  million  .supplemental  appropriation 
is  requested  for  the  "Disaster  Loan  Fund" 
authorized  by  the  SmaU  Business  Act  An 
additional  $500,000  is  also  needed  for  "Sal- 
a.-Mes  r.nd  E.xpenses"  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  to  be  transferred  from  the 
DlJister  Loan  Fund. 

The  additional  supplemental  request  for 
$300  million  Is  needed  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  victims  of  disasters  which  have  been 
declared  since  the  1974  budget  was  trans- 
mitted. The  request  covers  recent  tornadoes 
in  Texas,  Alabama.  Georgia  and  Virginia  as 
well  as  the  extensive  flooding  along  the 
1400-mUe  Mississippi  River  Valley,  areas 
around  the  Oreat  Lakes,  and  the  recent 
flooding  in  Colorado.  The  supplemental  also 
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provides  for  additional  requirements  In  con- 
nection with  disasters  covered  by  the  $150 
million  supplemental  appropriation  pro- 
vided In  the  bUl  presently  before  the  Senate. 

It  is  anticipated  that  $150  million  of  the 
$300  million  will  be  available  as  a  reserve 
for  disasters  which  may  be  declared  In  the 
coming  months. 

The  transfer  of  an  additional  $500,000  is 
needed  for  disaster  loan  making  during  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1973.  These  funds 
are  primarily  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and 
expenses  of  temporary  employees  directly  as- 
sociated with  the  processing,  acceptance  and 
approval  of  Disaster  Loan  applications 

Damage  assessments  have  not  been  com- 
pleted for  those  tornadoes  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  past  three  or  four  davs, 
and  consequently,  it  is  not  oossible  to  es- 
timate relief  requirements.  However,  to  the 
extent  these  disasters  qualify  for  Federal 
assistance,  the  supplemental  will  provide  a 
reserve  of  funds  for  disaster  relief. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  administration 
that  at  least  $150  million  of  tlie  $300 
million  that  was  reported  in  this  request 
will  be  available  for  loans  for  relief  from 
disasters  such  as  tornadoes  which  in- 
flicted personal  losses  and  propertv 
damage  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and 
Alabama,  and  other  States,  during  the 
past  few  days.  Three  people  were  killed 
200  were  injured,  and  3.500  hom.es  and 
businesses  were  destroyed  in  Arkansas 
within  the  past  weekend.  Preliminary 
estimates  indicate  damage  to  public 
facilities  m  Arkamas  between  $4  million 
to  S6  million,  and  damage  to  private 
property  anywhere  between  $45  million 
and  S50  million.  It  is  feared  that  these 
figures  -av  well  have  to  be  revised  up- 
ward as  further  estimates  are  made 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  of  estimates 
for  other  States  which  have  suffered 
comparably  with  Arkansas,  but  we  know 
that  these  losses  run  into  the  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars.  The  amendment 
which  I  am  offering,  for  myself  and  my 
colleagues  who  are  cosponsoring  it,  would 
!^^^i;li"  *^^  '''^  ^350  mUlion  instead  of 
the  $300  million  that  is  recommended  in 
the  supplemental  budget  estimate.  Since 
the  bill  the  committees  reported  con- 
tained SI 50  million,  this  will  provide  a 
total  of  $500  miUion  for  this  purpose 

I  am  suggesting  this  increase  with  the 
thought  that  we  should  not  now  while 
we  have  the  opportunity  before 'us  to 
make  sure  that  ample  relief  funds  'are 
available  to  those  who  have  suffered 
from  the  tragic  disasters.  This  is  an 
emergency-type  fund  to  be  available 
as  needed  and  until  it  is  expended  There 
IS  no  Ume  limit  attached  to  it  and  it  Is 
available  beyond  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  predict  a  dis- 
aster, but  we  should  make  sure  that  we 
provide  ample  relief  funds  to  be  avail- 
able if  and  when  the  need  arises  We 
now  have  such  a  need.  I  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  disaster  loan  fund 
administered  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, the  committee  has  been 
advised  that  as  of  the  close  of  business 
today,  the  disaster  loan  fund  will  be  com- 
pletely depleted. 

We  have  only  added  in  this  amend- 
ment another  $50  million,  over  the  ad- 


ministration request  to  be  sure  that  we 
have  enough  to  meet  this  situation. 

Appropriations  for  the  disaster  loan 
fund  remain  available  imtil  expended. 
No  additional  funds  for  the  disaster  loan 
fund  are  contained  in  the  President's 
fiscal  1974  budget.  So,  to  have  any  carry- 
over, we  have  to  place  it  in  this  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  would  yield  to  me  for  one 
question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  new  money  will 
be  under  the  terms  of  the  loan,  or  the 
terms  of  the  bill  we  passed  last  week,  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  recall  ex- 
actly, but  did  we  not  lower  the  $5,000 
forgiveness  to  $4,000? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  $4,000.  yes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  $4,000,  correct.  So 
this  money  we  are  putting  in  here,  we 
have  to  put  it  at  $4,000,  which  will  be 
the  forgiveness. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Understand  that  we 
passed  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  passed  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand,  but 
we  arrived  at  the  $4,000  figure  for  the 
forgiveness. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  we  passed  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  all  I  wanted 
to  know  and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
information. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  asked  today  about  the  bill  and  it  is  in 
the  Banking  Committee  in  the  House. 
I  was  told  that  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  my  colleague 
(Mr.  McCLELLAN)  who  Is  on  top  of  this 
matter,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  that 
he  has  given  that  extra  $50  million,  be- 
cause the  reports  coming  in  today  are 
considerably  larger,  just  from  the  one 
tornado  which  hit  in  Craighead  County 
in  my  State,  where  the  county  judge.  Bill 
Clark,  estimated  $30  million  in  damage. 
The  estimate  now  is  $40  million  to  $60 
million. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  serious  disaster 
ever  to  hit  Arkansas  that  we  know  of 
in  its  historj- — certainly  in  modem  times. 
It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  Jonesboro 
area  was  hit  5  years  ago  by  a  much  less 
destructive  tornado  insofar  as  property 
damage  went,  although  the  destruction 
in  lives  was  enormous — 34  lives  were  lost 
in  1968.  Damage  was  approximately,  as  I 
recall  it,  between  $5  and  $10  million.  This 
time,  3  lives  were  lost  but  the  damage 
is  estimated  now,  as  of  today,  by  County 
Judge  Bill  Clark  as  being -between  $40 
million  and  $60  million.  As  the  Senator 
has  already  stated,  the  damage  to 
homes,  and  so  forth,  is  tremendous. 

Also,  I  invite  attention  to  several  tor- 
nadoes that  swept  through  other  coun- 
ties. Crawford  County,  for  instance,  esti- 
mates $1  million  damage.  Jackson  Countv 
estimates  $750,000.  It  is  amazing  how 
many  tornadoes  struck  this  past  week- 
end. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  heard  on  the 
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radio  that  something  like  160  tornadoes 
took  place  all  over  the  country.  There 
was  tremendous  loss  in  Alabama,  com- 
parable to  that  in  Arkansas.  I  have  not 
checked  that  exactly.  One  town  in  Ala- 
bama. I  believe  Brent,  was  completely 
destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
on  May  29,  1973,  which  gives  further  In- 
formation, for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate, 
as  to  the  exact  damage — which  was  truly 
devastating.  It  merely  fortifies  and  gives 
more  detail  to  what  my  colleague  (Mr. 
McCLELLAN)  had  to  say  about  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JONXSBORO 

The  more  the  damage  was  examined  the 
more  the  belief  grew  that  Sunday's  tornado 
was  far  worse  than  the  one  five  vears  ago  and 
might  be  the  most  damaging  the  state  has 
known. 

The  school  year  was  ended  one  week  early 
because  so  many  school  buildings  were  dam- 
aged beyond  use. 

The  tornado — It  was  probably  two  torna- 
does—struck Just  before  1  a.m.  Sunday  and 
killed  1  person  In  Jonesboro  and  two  at 
Otwell. 

It  did  devastating  damage  to  buildings  and 
property  across  the  residential  south  side  of 
town,  and  up  the  business  district  along 
Caraway  Road.  St.  Bernard's  Hospital  re- 
ported that  247  persona  had  been  treated  and 
21  were  admitted  for  treatment.  Only  one  of 
those  had  been  released  by  late  Monday 
afternoon. 

County  Judge  Bill  Clark  said.  "It's  going 
to  be  tough.  There's  going  to  be  blood,  sweat 
and  tears,  but  we're  going  to  make  the 
thing." 

Mayor  NeU  SUlllngs  estimated  Monday 
that  the  total  area  of  destruction  was  four 
times  that  of  the  1968  storm  and  estimated 
the  property  damage  would  be  20  times 
greater.  He  also  noted  that  Sunday's  storm 
struck  areas  of  more  dense  population  and 
unlike  1968  had  heavily  damaged  commercial 
property.  Clark  said  the  damage  would  run 
to  $30  mUUon  or  more.  Both  StalUngs  and 
Clark  commended  the  spirit  of  local  resi- 
dents In  regrouping  quickly  and  beglnnlne 
repair  efforts.  ^ 

With  several  thousand  persons  homeless 
all  were  being  fed  and  sheltered  as  far  as  was 
known.  Most  of  the  churches  in  town  aban- 
doned formal  services  Sunday  and  set  their 
congregations  to  preparing  food.  The  Jones- 
boro Community  Center  furnished  both  food 
and  a  place  to  sleep,  but  no  one  slept  there 
Sunday  night.  Instead  the  homeless  families 
went  to  homes  of  friends  or  relatives  or  In 
many  cases  moved  Into  hotels  and  motels, 
reunng  on  homeowner  Insurance  to  cover 
that  cost. 

Superintendent  Clarence  H.  Oels  said  that 
Ave  of  nine  schools  were  damaged,  the  high 
school  most  of  all.  The  district  has  instu-- 
ance  that  Is  designed  to  cover  90  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  replacement  up  to  $5  7  million 
but  the  Superintendent  wasn't  sure  that 
would  be  enough. 

Red  Cross  ofHclals  estimate  that  50  homes 
at  Jonesboro  were  totally  destroyed,  2000  suf- 
fered major  damage  and  2000  suffered  lesser 
damage.  The  Red  Cross  classifies  major  dam- 
age as  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  buUdlng 
destroyed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  measure  of  the  high- 
est priority.  Together  with  the  bUl  passed 
by  the  Senate,  it  will  give  some  immedi- 


ate relief,  assimiing  the  bill  will  pass  the 
House  In  the  near  future.  In  any  case,  it 
is  important  that  this  amendment  be 
passed  at  least  to  give  the  people  who 
have  been  made  completely  homeless— 
and  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
lost  all  their  personal  belongings  and 
their  homes  and  are  now  being  taken 
care  of  by  the  Red  Cross  or  the  National 
Guard — a  lift  to  their  spirits  by  the  pass- 
age of  this  amendment,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Arkansas 
^Mr.  McCLELLAN  and  Mr.  Fot.bright), 
with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN) ,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  for  his  Initiative,  his 
thoughtful ness.  and  his  humanitarian 
approach  to  the  problem. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  adminis- 
tration for  suggesting  an  addition  to  the 
$150  million  already  in  the  bill,  of  the 
additional  $300  million  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN),  by  this  amendment,  has  added  an 
additional  $50  million,  making  a  total  of 
a  half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  struck  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try was  most  severe  in  my  home  State  of 
Alabama.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  iMr.  McClellan)  for 
allowing  me  and  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
to  join  him  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  been  In  communication  with  the 
office  of  the  Governor  of  Alabama  and 
am  advised  by  his  office  that  the  property 
damage  in  Alabama  ran  well  in  excess 
of  $25  million,  that  at  least  8  Alabamians 
were  killed  In  the  various  tornadoes  that 
struck  our  State,  that  some  300  or  more 
persons  were  seriously  injured,  homes 
were  wiped  out,  factories  were  wiped  out, 
and  the  town  of  Brent,  Ala.,  having  a 
population  of  some  2,200  people,  was  al- 
most completely  demolished. 

Mr.  President,  the  severity  of  the 
tornadoes  which  struck  the  States  of 
Alabama  and  Arkansas  is  certainly  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  today,  just  2  days 
after  the  occurrence  of  this  tragedy,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
clared Alabama  and  Arkansas  major 
disaster  areas.  It  sometimes  takes  weeks 
or  months  for  such  declarations  to  be 
made.  But  the  severity  and  the  enormity 
of  this  tragedy  are  well  pointed  out  by 
this  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  humanitarian  approach  to  this  entire 
problem.  He  certainly  has  demonstrated 
his  concern  for  the  families  of  those  who 
were  killed,  for  those  who  were  Injured, 
for  those  who  lost  their  homes  and  their 
possessions. 

I  wish  to  add  my  commendation  to  the 
amendment  and  to  recommend  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
meant  to  add  something  a  moment  ago. 

I  realize  that  the  bill  referred  to  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  has  gone  to  the 


House.  I  discussed  this  matter  generally 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
earlier  in  the  day.  He  was  a  cosponsor, 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  of  that 
bill.  We  discussed  It,  and  I  just  want  to 
say  that  I  think  that,  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  my  colleagues.  I  will  con- 
sider a  new  bill.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
try  to  put  It  on  this  bill,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  bill,  but  a  bill  setting  up 
a  better  method  of  administration  for 
this  type  of  disaster  and  reconsidering 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  for- 
giveness. 

The  thing  that  precipitated  the  criti- 
cism of  the  old  forgiveness,  the  $5,000 
forgiveness,  was  the  abuse  of  that  pro- 
gram, I  believe,  In  California  and  Penn- 
sylvania, where  people  took  advantage  of 
it  and,  according  to  the  reports  that  were 
reported  on  the  floor,  made  it  almost  an 
absurdity  because  of  the  degree. 

In  view  of  the  extent  of  this  type  of 
disaster,  I  think  we  should  reconsider 
the  entire  matter,  with  special  regard  to 
a  better  method  of  administration  of 
it,  to  avoid  the  kind  of  abuse  that  de- 
veloped In  those  two  cases.  But  Inasmuch 
as  the  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate, 
I  did  not  think  it  would  be  useful  to  try 
to  load  this  bill  down  with  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  provide  additional  funds. 

Unfortunately,  as  pointed  out,  when 
the  Taft-Stevenson  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  the  present  pro- 
gram terminated,  insofar  as  loan  forgive- 
ness Is  concerned,  on  April  30. 

I  also  point  out  that,  of  course,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  has  before  it  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  comprehensive  disaster  re- 
lief bUl  into  which  the  provisions  of  the 
Stevenson-Taft  amendment  might  well 
be  incorporated.  Hopefully  administra- 
tive changes  and  improved  procedures 
will  alleviate  the  very  considerable  bur- 
den on  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  that  bill 
which  is  before  the  committee  In  the 
House,  will  receive  notice.  I  am  sure  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  statement 
Senator  McClellan  has  made,  with  the 
recommendation  to  Incorporate  It  Into 
that  bill,  together  with  the  similar  pro- 
visions as  to  forgiveness  and  Interest 
rates.  It  might  be  done  very  soon  if  It 
could  be  done  in  that  wav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lav  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment   will   be   stated. 
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The  as:  i  .U;nt  l-^gi^l^tive  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  re^d  Ihe  amenament. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha'.  further  reading 
oi  ihe  .tm?rd'n.'iit  oe  cispenacd  wich, 
rnci  tiiat  the  amendment,  tozelher  with 
the  n.im:.^  of  the  cosponsors,  be  printed 

in  tils  ill  CORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  and  the 
names  of  the  cosponsors  will  be  printed 
in  th>,'  Record. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Javiis  I  for  him.sell,  Mr.  Abourezk, 
Mr.  BcRDiCK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Mathi.«, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  TuN.NEY,  Mr.  Fulbricht,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Beallj  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  12,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

••M.\NPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

"MANPOWER   TRAINING    ACTIVITIES 

'•Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Manpower 
training  activities',  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  102  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  $67,660,011,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1973:  Provided,  That  thi.s 
appropriation  shall  not  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  bectlons  106(d)  and  309(b)  of 
said  Act." 

Mr.  J.-VVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  add  an  ag- 
gregate of  $67,660,011  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  summer  job  program, 
which  pro;  ides  work  experience  between 
school  rears  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth  14  to  21  years  of  age,  and  for 
related  transportation  and  recreation  ef- 
forts for  the  coming  summer. 

The  total  consists  of  the  following 
basic  amounts: 

For  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  job  program,  555,730,000.  When 
added  to  the  $256,503,000  already  specifi- 
cally  appropriated  for  the  program,  the 
amendment  provide  an  aggregate  of 
$312,233,000  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  740.222  9-week  slots— at  a  tmit 
cost  of  approximately  $422  per  slot — the 
exact  levels  provided  last  year  and  docu- 
mented as  the  very  minimum  necessary 
for  this  summer  1973.  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities-U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors. Each  .slot  consists  of  27  hours  of 
work  experience  per  week  with  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies.  Our  amendment 
will  provide  nationwide  approximately 
134.222  slots  above  the  estimated  606,000 
which  could  be  made  available  under 
existing  appropriations  alone. 

For  recreational  support  which  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  poor  youths  age.s 
6  to  13.  59.946,580.  When  added  to  the 
$15  million  already  to  be  made  available 
from  other  sources,  it  will  provide  an  ag- 
gregate of  $24,946,580,  the  amount  docu- 
mented as  the  minimum  necessary  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities-U.S.  Con- 


ference of  Mayors  for  approximately  3.7 
million  opportunities; 

For  transportation  support  for  the  job 
and  recreation  programs,  31,983,431. 
When  added  to  the  $1,700,000  already 
made  available  from  other  sources,  it  will 
provide  an  aggregate  of  $3,683,431,  the 
amount  documented  as  the  minimimi 
necessary  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities-U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  for  ap- 
proximately 1.8  million  opportunities. 

The  administration  originally  request- 
ed and  the  Congress  appropriated  S256.- 
503.000  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  program;  these  amoimts 
were  contained  in  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriatioas  Act  of  1972 — Public  Law 
92-607— sicrned  by  the  President  on 
October  31.  1972.  and  the  Continuing 
Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law  93-9) 
signed  on  March  9,  1973. 

However,  in  its  fiscal  1974  budget  sub- 
mission, the  administration  requested 
resci.'^sicn  of  its  own  request  for  the 
$256.5  million  for  the  summer  program 
as  well  as  for  other  manpower  training 
program.s — .such  as  Job  Corps,  the  in- 
school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram and  New  Careers— so  that  nothing 
would  be  provided  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  program,  which  has 
been  conduated  since  1965.  Instead  the 
administration  urged  the  cities  and 
States  to  use  for  summer  jobs  for  youth 
as  much  as  $300  million  of  the  $1.25  bil- 
lion appropriated,  also  at  the  administra- 
tions  request,  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  the  public  employment 
program  under  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  and  it  has  sought  to 
provide  recreation  and  transportation 
:rom  other  sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  was  established  to  deal 
with  endemic  unemployment  and  for  the 
principal  purpose  of  providing  transi- 
tional public  service  .lobs  for  adults,  with 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  veterans  and 
those  on  welfare,  as  well  as  persons  dis- 
placed by  technological  change. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  like  that  of  the  House, 
has  rejected  the  requests  for  rescission 
of  manpower  training  funds — totaling 
3238.881.000- and  specifically  directed 
that  funds  already  appropriated  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  pro- 
gra."-:'. —  S256..5  million — be  released  and 
oblt',r.ted  before  the  close  of  this  fl.scal 
year.  In  addition,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  states — at  page  3  of 
the  report : 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  rescission  for 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Committee 
strongly  recommends  against  the  xise  of 
funds  for  pubUc  service  employment  to  carry 
out  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
program.  The  Committee  feels  that  the  pro- 
grams Involved  are  Intended  to  serve  two 
separate  and  distinct  purposes,  and  that 
funds  should  not  be  commingled. 

However,  if  States  and  cities  are  to 
maintain  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  job  program  this  summer, 
merely  at  last  years  level,  not  to  men- 
tion additional  documented  needs,  they 
nonetheless  will  have  to  use  at  least  $55,- 
730,000  in  Emergency  Employment  Act 


funds;  in  short  the  committee's  own  rec- 
ommendation against  use  of  Emergency 
Employment  Act  funds  cannot  be  ob- 
.served  without  appropriation  of  these 
additional  funds  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  job  program. 

Accordingly,  under  our  amendment  we 
seek  only  the  amount  necessary  to  pre- 
vent such  a  diversion  in  the  public  em- 
ployment program — forcing  cities  and 
States  to  fire  or  to  fail  to  hire  adults — 
as  well  as  meet  related  needs  for  trans- 
portation and  recreation. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  $55,730,000  requested  under  our 
amendment  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  job  program  is  the  bare 
minimum  necessary  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram at  last  year's  aggregate  level  of 
740,222  opportunities. 

Mr.  President,  in  fact  the  substanti- 
ated needs  for  this  sununer  are  much 
greater.  When  I  appeared  before  the 
HEW-Labor  Subcommittee  on  March  28, 
1973.  regarding  this  matter,  I  urged  that 
the  subcommittee  meet  the  needs  docu- 
mented by  the  National  League  of  Cities- 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  January  12, 
1973,  for  an  aggregate  of  1,013,991  op- 
portunities in  the  summer  job  program. 

To  meet  that  need  on  a  9-week  bisis 
would  have  required  a  supplemental  of 
$172,696,009— or  $116,960,009  above  the 
amount  we  seek  today. 

We  are  seeking  the  lesser  amount  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  summer  program  is  now  only 
2  weeks  away  and  while  the  needs  sub- 
stantiated by  the  National  League  of 
Cities  in  January  are  still  very  real,  there 
is  some  question  whether  such  a  sub- 
stantial additional  amount  could  be  ef- 
fectively used  at  this  hour. 

Accordingly,  the  amount  we  seek  is 
very  "trim"  and  can  be  used — without 
any  question — effectively,  since  it  will 
bring  the  program  to  exactly  the  level  of 
last  summer  and  therefore  a  level  to 
which  they  can  effectively  gear  up  based 
on  last  year's  experience. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  funds  I  have  re- 
quested and  the  amounts  previously  ap- 
propriated are  not  made  available  and 
the  cities  and  States  use  the  EEA  funds 
to  meet  those  needs,  there  will  be  a  very 
real  diminution  in  the  man-years  un- 
der the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

This  Is  where  the  "Hobson's  choice" 
comes  in  for  if  funds  are  diverted  to 
summer  jobs  for  youth  just  at  last  year's 
level,  the  man-years  under  the  EEA 
will  go  from  180.250  dowTi  to  131,931— a 
drop  of  almost  50.000. 

Someone  is  going  to  get  hurt  and  will 
either  be  out  of  a  job  because  he  or  she 
was  not  hired  under  the  public  employ- 
ment program  or  had  to  be  let  go  earlier 
had  the  diversion  of  funds  not  taken 
place. 

This  effect  is  documented  on  a  State 
and  city  basis  by  the  Department  of 
Labor's  own  statistics  in  charts  pro- 
vided to  members  and  prepared  at  my 
request. 

Mr.  President,  the  suggested  diversion 
of  Emergency  Employment  Act  funds  to 
the  purpose  of  summer  jobs  has  more 
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than  an  efifect  in  terms  of  slots  and  dol- 
lars— it  has  a  very  disruptive  adminis- 
trative effect.  This  arises  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  States  and  cities  are  left 
up  in  the  air.  but  because  the  delivery 
systems  for  these  two  programs  vary. 

As  a  general  matter,  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  is  administered  by 
program  agents  which  are  cities  and 
counties  of  75,000  population  and  are 
State  governments  in  the  remaining 
areas;  in  contrast,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  a  more  variable  format 
with  fimds  going  through  different  levels 
of  government  depending  upon  the  juris- 
diction involved,  in  a  number  of  cases 
with  funding  directly  to  cities  below  the 
75.000  population  level. 

This  means  quite  simply,  that  if  .sum- 
mer jobs  are  provided  through  the  EEA 
mechanism  many  localities  that  had  pro- 
grams last  year  will  not  have  "hem  this 
year. 

Our  amendment  would  rerticdy  that 
situation  bv  providing  for  distribution 
essentially  through  the  same  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  sponsors  as  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  my 
colleagues  understand  that  although 
these  programs  are  very  necessary  in  the 
sweltering  larger  cities  of  our  Nation, 
most  of  the  funds  will  benefit  smaller 
cities  through  the  various  States. 

Of  the  740.222  slots  made  available 
last  year — which  is  the  basis  for  the  re- 
quest under  our  amendment — only  247,- 
964  were  available  in  the  50  major  cities; 
the  balance  of  492,258— approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  total — were  channeled 
through  State  and  other  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  smaller  urban 
and  rural  areas. 


This  is  refiected  also  generally  in  terms 
of  dollars — the  50  largest  cities  received 
$104,640,800  out  of  a  total  of  $321,233,000 
provided  in  the  summer  of  1972 — again 
the  level  which  is  sought  under  this 
amendment  for  this  summer. 

A  good  example  of  a  rural  and  State — 
in  relative  term.s — is  Arkansas  and  there 
at  least  $3,900  and  9,242  slots  are  needed 
statewide:  this  amendment  is  designed 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  such  areas 
as  well  as  the  major  cities  such  as  my 
owTi  city  of  New  York. 

Also  by  way  of  example,  last  year,  the 
following  slots  were  provided  in  smaller 
cities: 


city 


Population 


1972  slots 


Akron,  Ohio..   .   . 

Albany,  N.Y 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Amanllo.  Tex 

Baton  Rouge,  La ] 

Columbia.  S.C ] 

Columbus.  Ga 

Dayton,  Ohio '_ 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.. 

Erie,  Pa 

Flint.  Mich.   .   

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla 

Gary,  Ind ._. 

Gieensboro,  N.C 

Hartford.  Conn 

JoCkso;!,  Miss 

Knoxville,  Tenn [ 

Lansing.  Mjch 

Lincoli',  Neba.. 

L,lll»  Rock.  Ark .'.. 

Mobile.  Ala.. 

Montgomery,  Ala     . 
Riverside,  Calif       .."..'. 

Santa  Ani.  Calif. ._ 

Savannah.  Ga 

Shiei/epo't.  l!a 

Syracuse.  H  Y 

Tacoma.  Wash... 

Wictiila.  Kans " 

Wnston-Salem.  N.C 

Wo.'ces'.er,  Mass 


275.  425 

1.190 

1H,873 

449 

243,  751 

815 

127,010 

820 

165.  963 

150 

113.542 

2,030 

154, 1S8 

1.720 

243.  601 

1.320 

200.  587 

750 

129.231 

950 

193.317 

920 

139.  590 

600 

175,  415 

3.500 

144. 07S 

880 

158  017 

2,495 

153.968 

403 

171  587 

1,520 

131.545 

460 

149  518 

386 

132.483 

72 

190.  026 

756 

133.  356 

557 

140. 039 

75 

156.601 

1,900 

n8.3'-9 

550 

182.061 

628 

197.  208 

1.200 

154  581 

588 

276.  554 

1.075 

132.913 

750 

176,  572 

705 

Mr.  President,  one  further  point  and 
that  is  the  question  of  the  ext^-nt  to 
which  the  private  sector  can  take  up  the 
slack. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
has  established  as  a  goal  .in  aggregate 
of  175.000  oppoi-tunities  thioughout  the 
Nation,  but  this  is  the  same  number  es- 
sentially as  they  actually  pro\ided  last 
year,  and  so — all  other  things  being 
equal — their  effort  cannot  be  expected  to 
warrant  any  reduction  in  the  principal 
public  sector  effort,  which  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program  represents. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  very  real  needs — each  slot  repre- 
sents a  person — and  as  usual  the  situa- 
tion as  we  approach  the  summer  is  veiT 
volatile.  I  hope  therefore  that  we  will 
provide  alternatives  to  restlessness — 
either  among  youth  or  returning  veter- 
ans and  others  by  meeting  minimum  re- 
quirements for  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following: 
charts  detailing  the  amounts  available 
and  the  amounts  necess:ir>-  to  maintain 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
job  program  in  the  50  largest  cities  and 
each  of  the  States;  ch.irts  indicating  the 
diminutirn  in  funds  and  man-years  im- 
der  the  EEA  if  funds  are  diverted  in  each 
of  the  50  largest  cities  and  each  of  the 
States:  documented  transportation  and 
recreational  support  needs;  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  March  21.  1973,  and 
a  letter  dated  May  25.  1973  from  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities-U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  in  .support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Amounts  necessary  to  maintain 
neigtiborhood  Youtti  Corps 
jnb  program  during  summer 
1973  at  level  of  summer  1972 
(lavits  supplemental  ot  $55- 
730.000  plus  J256.503  000  al- 
ready appropriated  and  to  be 
made  available  under  com- 
mittee report)' 


Amounts  available  under  com- 
mittee report  (from  J256,503,- 
000  already  appropriated)  ■ 


Amounts 


Slots 


Amounts 


Slots 


Amounts  necessary  to  maintain 
neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
job  program  during  summer 
1973  at  level  ol  summer  1972 
(Javits  supplementcl  ol  $55,- 
730,000  plus  $256,503,000  al- 
ready appropriated  and  to  be 
made  available  under  com- 
mittee report)' 


Amounts  aval  able  under  com- 
mittee report  (from  $256,503,- 
000  already  appropnatad)  -' 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Ceorgia 

Hawaii , 

Idaho 

Illinoh 

Indiana , 

Iowa 

Kansas  _   

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana    

Maine  .     . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississipiji 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


$6  671.000 
1.119.  COO 
4.120.000 
3. 900. COO 

34,146,000 


f- 


;,  602.  000 
,361  000 

745,000 
, 771  000 

182.  000 
.  104. 000 

839. 000 

747,  000 
16  493, 000 

6.  842  000 
2.  385.  000 
2.  234.  000 
6.158.000 

7.  327.  000 
1,615  000 
5,  465,  000 
7  321,000 

13  089  000 

4,  503  000 

5,  229.  000 
7,  525  000 

550  000 

2,  083.  000 

895,000 


15.803 

$5,470,220 

12,962 

2.651 

917.580 

2,174 

9.763 

3.378,400 

8  006 

9.242 

3.198.000 

7.578 

80,915 

27,  999.  720 

66  350 

6,165 

2.133,640 

5.  056 

10.354 

3.  576  020 

8.474 

1.765 

610,900 

1.448 

11,310 

3,913.860 

9.275 

21,758 

7.  529.  240 

17.812 

17,303 

5.939,280 

14, 193 

1.988 

687, 980 

1.630 

1.770 

612. 540 

1,452 

39, 083 

13.524.260 

32. 048 

16,213 

5.610.440 

13,  295 

5,652 

1,955.700 

4,634 

5,294 

1,831.880 

4,341 

14  592 

5.  049,  560 

11.966 

17,363 

6.008,140 

14,237 

3,827 

1,324.300 

3.138 

12.  950 

4,481,300 

10.619 

17.348 

6,  003,  220 

14,  226 

31.016 

10  732.980 

25, 433 

10.671 

3,  692.  460 

8,750 

12,391 

4,  287,  780 

10, 161 

17,  832 

6,170,500 

14. 622 

1.303 

451,000 

1,068 

4.936 

1,708,060 

4,047 

2.121 

733,900 

1,739 

Amounts 


NewHampshire J764  000 

New  Jersey 8,617.000 

New  Mexico 1618  000 

New  York 29  6%  000 

North  Carolina 7.738  000 

North  Dakota 702  000 

Ohio 12.119!000 

Oklahoma 3.940  000 

Oregon 2,184.000 

Pennsylvania 14  055  000 

Puerto  Rico 7,979  000 

Rhode  Island 1,309,000 

South  Carolina 3.868  000 

South  Dakota.- 743. OOC 

Tennessee     6,424  000 

Texas    . 14,730.000 

Utah  1,261,000 

Vermont  644,000 

Virginia. 5,635,000 

Washington 5,356  000 

West  Virginia 4,249,000 

Wisconsin 4,262  000 

Wyoming 337,000 

Indian  Reservation 3.  334  000 

Territories     495  000 

Total  (rounded) 312,233,000 

(55, 730, 000) 


Slots 

Amounts 

Slots 

1,810 

$626.  480 

1.485 

20.419 

7.  065, 940 

16.  744 

3.834 

1  326  760 

3.144 

70.  369 

24  350,  720 

57.  703 

18,  336 

6.  345,  160 

15.036 

1,664 

575.640 

1,364 

28  718 

9.  937.  580 

23  549 

9,336 

3,  230,  800 

7,656 

5.175 

1,790,880 

4,244 

33,306 

11,525.100 

27,311 

18.908 

6,  542,  780 

15,504 

3,102 

1.073.380 

2.544 

9  166 

3.171.760 

7.516 

1,761 

609.  260 

1.444 

15,223 

5.  267, 680 

12.483 

34,  905 

12,078,600 

28. 622 

2,988 

1.  034,  020 

2.450 

1.289 

446. 080 

1.057 

13,474 

4  662, 520 

11.049 

12,692 

4,391,920 

10.407 

10.068 

3,  484. 180 

8.256 

10. 100 

3.  494. 840 

8.281 

987 

276  340 

655 

7.901 

2,  733,  880 

6.478 

1,173 

405,900 

961 

740.  222 

256.503.000 

606.000 

(134.222). 


'Basel  upon  allocations  documented  by  Department  ot  Labor   9-week  opportunities  (includes 
lunds  and  slots  tor  50  major  cities  shown  on  accompanying  chart) 


>  Based  upon  across-the-board  reductions  from  col.  (1). 
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Amounts  necessary  to  maintain  nelgh- 
tjorhood  Youth  Corps  job  program 
during  summer  19/3  at  level  ot 
summer  1972  (Javits  supplemental 
of  J55,73O,0OO  plus  J256,5O3,0OO  al- 
ready appropriated  and  to  be  made 
available  under  committee  report)' 


Amounts  available  under  commiflee 
report  (from  $256,503,000  already 
appropriated)' 


Amounts  documented  by  National  League 
of  Cities  U.S.  Conference  ot  Mayors 
as  those  that  could  be  effectively  used 
this  summer  (would  have  required  a 
supplemental  of  $172,696,009  to  be 
added  to  $256,503,000  already  appro- 
priated) ^ 


Amount 


Slots 


Amount 


Slots 


Amount 


Region  I;  Boston 

Region  II: 

Buffalo 

Newark 

New  York 

Rochester 

Region  III: 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

District  of  Columbia. 
Region  IV: 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Jacksonville 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Miami 

Nashville 

Tampa 


Slots 


$2,  002, 000 


1, 

2, 

22, 


101,000 
362,000 
041,000 
438, 000 

1, 183, 000 
413,000 
t,  845, 000 
!,  312, 000 
I,  772,  000 

,500,000 
980,000 
800,000 
711,000 
937,000 
937,000 
704,000 


4,744 

2,609 

5,597 

52, 230 

1,038 

7.543 

977 

9,111 

5,479 

11,308 

3,555 
2,322 
1,896 
1,685 
2.200 
2,200 
1.668 


$1,641,640 

902,820 

1,936,840 

18,073,620 

539.160 

2,  610, 062 
338,660 
3,152,900 
1.895,840 
3.913,040 

1.230,000 
803,600 
656,000 
583. 020 
768,340 
768, 340 
577, 280 


3.890 

2.139 

4,590 

42,  828 

851 

6,185 
803 
7,471 
4,493 
9,273 

2.915 
1,904 
1,555 
1.382 
1,821 
1,821 
1,368 


Region  V: 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland... 

Columbus... 

Detroit 

Indianapolis. 

Milwaukee... 

Minneapolis. 

St,  Paul 

Toledo 

Region  VI: 

Dallas. 


13, 342,  000 


4,  3C7,  000 
690,  000 

7.  802,  000 
886,000 


1.002,000 
489,  000 
512,000 


31,616 
«(3,592) 

10,  206 
1,635 

18.488 
2,099 
«(3, 379) 
2,374 
1,159 
1,213 


10, 940, 440 


25, 925 


3,531,740 

8.369 

565,800 

1.341 

6,  397,  640 

15, 160 

726,  520 

1,722 

821,640 
400,980 
419,840 


1,947 
950 
995 


El  Paso 

Fort  Worth... 

Houston 

New  Orleans. 
Oklahoma. .. 
San  Antonio.. 
Tulsa. 


Region  VII: 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

St.  Louis 

Region  VIII:    Denver. 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Phoenix 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

Region  X: 

Portland 

Seattle 


471.000 

451,000 
,  495,  000 
, 365, 000 

340,  000 
.  359, 000 

280.000 

,306,000 
870, 000 

,901,000 
871,000 

587,000 
131,000 
314,000 
437.000 
608,000 
215,000 
845.000 
800.000 


1,116 
1,069 
3,543 
3,235 

806 
3.220 

6b4 

3,095 
2,062 
6.874 
2.064 

1,391 
310 
12,  592 
3.405 
1,441 
2,879 
4,372 
1.896 


386,  220 

369,  820 
1,225,900 
1.119.330 

278, 800 
1.114.380 

229,  600 

1.070.920 
713.400 

2.  378. 820 
714,220 

481.340 

107, 420 

4, 357, 480 

1,178,340 

498.  560 

996.300 

1.512,900 

656.000 


915 

876 
2,905 
2,652 

661 
2,641 

544 

2,538 
1,691 
5.637 
1.692 

1.141 
255 
10.  326 
2.792 
1.181 
2.361 
3,585 
1,555 


2, 928, 000 


6.938 


2, 400, 960 


5,689 


$2,695,680 

2, 878, 481 

6,133,481 

32,643,000 

1,958,490 

3, 967,  704 
1,174,200 
6.318,000 
3. 902. 400 
8,424,900 

2, 269, 426 
1,168,409 
1,053.000 
1,474,200 
1,008,353 
3, 464,  791 
842,400 
2,744,118 

16,848,000 

2,106,000 

5,  265, 000 

758, 160 

10,530,000 

1,263,600 

1,423,235 

1,297,296 

547,  560 

589,680 

960,  336 
1,967,846 

634,  748 
2,  385,  667 

2,  106,  000 
644,436 

2,527,200 
425,  833 

1,684,800 
703,404 

3, 790,  800 
884,520 

1,179,360 
181,958 
10,530,000 
2, 464, 020 
7,160,400 
2, 316, 600 

3,  369, 600 
1,488.942 

2,106,000 
2, 106, 000 


Total  (rounded). 


6.400 

6,834 
14.563 
77.500 

4.650 

9,420 
3,500 

15.000 
9,265 

20.000 

5.388 
2,774 
2,500 
3,500 
2.394 
8.226 
2.000 
6,515 

40,  000 
5,000 

12,  500 
1,800 

25,  000 
3,000 
3,379 
3,080 
1,300 
1.400 

2,280 
4,672 
1,507 
5,664 
5,000 
1,530 
6,000 
1,011 

4.  on 
Lav 
tin 

2,800 

432 

27.491 

5.850 
17,000 

S.SOO 

%m 

9,000 

5.000 


104, 640, 800 


247,  964 


85, 805, 463 


203, 330 


197,463,240 


421,930 


'  Based  upon  allocations  documented  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  9-week  opportunities. 
1  Based  upon  across-the-board  reductions  from  col.  (1). 


»  Survey  bv  National  League  of  Cities  US.  Conference  of  Mayors  dated  Jan   12   1973 
«  League  of  Cities  figures;  other  amounts  not  available  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

DIMINUTION  IN  FUNDS  AND  MAN-YEARS  UNDER  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  (EEA)  IF  SUCH  FUNDS  ARE  DIVERTED  TO  MAINTAIN  SUMMER  JOBS  FOR  YOUTH 

AT  FISCAL  1974  LEVEL' 


Funds 


Man-years 


States 


Before 
reduction 


After 
reduction 


Before 
reduction 


After 
reduction 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware... 

District  of  Columbia. 

Rorida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.  

Kar-sas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana..- 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

MirJiijan   

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


$10 

7 

8. 

9, 

197. 

5, 

26, 

3, 

6. 

17, 

12, 

3. 

3, 

42, 

20, 

6 

12, 

17, 

21, 

7, 

12 

48, 

86, 

20. 

8 

26 

7, 

4, 


, 824  000 
,901,000 
439, 000 
,  972,  000 
873,000 
892. 000 
138,000 
2U.0O0 
595.000 
398, 000 
075.000 
550,000 
819,000 
876,000 
051,000 
295,  000 
105,  000 
083, 000 
935,  000 
701,  000 
825.  000 
030,  OCO 
765,  000 
947.  000 
510.  000 
407.000 
224.  000 
341.000 


$4,153,000 

6,  782, 000 

4,319,000 

6,072,000 

163,727.000 

3. 290, 000 

21,777,000 

2,466,000 

1,822,000 

8,216,000 

4,771,000 

2,711,000 

3,072,000 

26, 383  OOO 

13,209,000 

3,910,000 

9,871,000 

10,925,000 

14,608,000 

6,  086,  000 

7, 360,  000 

40,  709,  COO 

73,  676.  000 

16.444  000 

3,281  000 

18,  882.  000 

6.  fi74,  000 

2,  258,  000 


2,083 

900 

1,242 

2.692 

23,211 

912 
3,834 

446 
1.068 
2.146 
2.813 

434 

682 
4.523 
3.393 

930 
1,694 
3,265 
4,384 
1,500 
1.618 
b,813 
10,070 
3,036 
1,716 
3,978 
1,098 

653 


799 

772 
635 

1,639 

19,206 

509 

3,194 
343 
295 

1,250 

i.ni 

331 

549 
2,783 
2.235 

578 
1,381 
2,088 
2.919 
1,186 

928 
5.775 
8,551 
2.383 

662 
2.845 
1,015 

340 


Funds 


Man-years 


States 


Before 
reduction 


After 
reduction 


Before 
reduction 


After 
reduction 


Nevada.. 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island , 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

We'.t  Virinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Indian  Reservation. 
Territories 


$6, 

2. 
60. 

6. 
94, 
12. 

2, 
42, 

9, 
16. 
67, 
41, 

7, 
12 

2 
13 
28, 

8 

2, 

9. 
62. 
U, 
20 

2, 

9 

1 


647,  000 
342.000 
634.  000 
578,  000 
050. 000 
907. 000 
543,000 
259.  000 
482.000 
697. 000 
515.000 
666.  000 
181,000 
278.  000 
921. OCO 

380.  noo 

933,000 
824,  LOO 
75!.,  OCO 
415,000 
143,000 
814,  ocn 

70t,  Ut 
060,  OK 

3u.rpc 

822,  OOC 


Total  (rounded) 


1,214.  562  Of  0 


$2,  752,  000 

1,578,000 

52,017,000 

4,  960,  000 
65,  263.  000 

5, 169,  COO 

1,841,000 

30,140,000 

5.  542,  UCO 
14,513,000 
53,  460,  000 
33.  687,  OCO 

5.  872, 000 
t,  410,  OoO 
I.  17f.000 

6.  956.  COO 
14.:C3,  OOC 

7, 56,-.  UCO 
2.21t.0CP 
3,  729, 00(' 

ef , 787, ore 

ill,  5*5.  CC, 
16  444. 1.00 

1.7?;.  ceo 
:-.  ?fi!  ffo 
1.327.  ere 

;i  2  ^29  0'  0 


476 

360 

8,316 

1,279 

18.261 

2.524 

320 
5,490 
1,829 
2.368 
8  696 
7.548 

993 
2  349 

517 
2.337 
e  029 

9t8 

443 
1,451 
7  834 
3,843 
3,068 

361 
1,472 

444 


359 

243 

7,134 

965 

12,551 

1,011 

232 

3  915 

1,069 

2.058 

6.886 

6.139 

812 

1,609 

308 

1.215 

2,469 

855 

356 

1,451 

7.159 

2.748 

2,437 

302 

945 

329 


1£0.2'0 


131.931 


'  Preliminary  estimates  provided  by  Department  o«  Ubor;  EEA  funds  a.d  include  basic  discretionary  funds.  (Includes  funds  and  slots  for  50  major  cities  shown  on  accompanying  table.) 
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50  MAJOR  CITIES 


DIMINUTION  IN  FUNDS  AND  MAN-YEARS  UNDER  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  (EEA)  IF  SUCH  FUNDS  ARE  DIVERTED  TO  MAINTAIN  SUMMIfl  JOBS  FOR  YOUTH 

AT  FISCAL  1972  LEVEL  i  I 


Funds 


Man-years 


Before 
reduction 


After 
reduction 


Before 
reduction 


After 
reduction 


Region  I :  Boston $4,469,000  $1,915,000  608  336 

Region  II: 

Buffalo 2,538,000  1,437,000  347  196 

Newark 8,013,000  5,651,000  1,165  822 

NewYork 29,588,000  7,547,000  4,064  1.037 

Rochester 2.161.000  1,723.000  382  305 

Region  III: 

Baltimore 5,098,000  1,915,000  580  218 

Norfolk 618,000  205,000  100  33 

Philadelphia 25,386,000  2,541,000  3,049  2  588 

Pittsburgh. 4,097,000  1,785,000  607  265 

District  of  Celumbia 6,595,000  1,823,000  1,068  295 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta 1,771,000  271,000  461  70 

Birmingham.. 1,383,000  403,000  181  53 

Jacksonville 825,000  25,000  159  5 

Louisville 2,153,000  1,442,000  339  227 

Memphis 1,714,000  777,000  266  121 

Miami 2,340,000  1,403,000  266  159 

Nashville 842,000  138,000  138  23 

Tampa. 

Region  V: 

Chicago 17,519,000  4,177,000  1,957  467 

Cincinnati... 

Cleveland 8,469,000  4,162,000  773  380 

Columbus 1,567,000  1,567,000  213  92 

Detroit 24,087,000  16,285,000  2,910  1,%7 

Indianapolis 2,886.000  2,000,000  444  307 

Milwaukee 


Funds 


Man-years 


Before 
reduction 


Alter 
reduction 


Before 
reduction 


>  Preliminary  estimates  provided  by  Department  of  Labor;  EEA  funds  include  basic  and  discretionary  funds 


SUMMER  RECREATION  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  (RSP) 


1972 
need 


1972 
actual 


1973 
need 


1972 
need 


1972 
actual 


1973 
need 


REGION  I 

Boston $180,000        $168,000         $350,000 

REGION  II 

Buffalo 120,000 

Newark 140,000 

NewYork 2,934,000 

Rochester 95,000 

REGION  III 

Baltimore 335,000 

Norfolk 180,000 

Philadelphia 700,000 

Pittsburgh 165,000 

District  of  Columbia...  364,000 

REGION  IV 

Atlanta 180,000 

Birmingham 170,000 

Jacksonville 175,000 

Louisville 130,000 

Memphis 305,000 

Miami  (Dade  County)..  192,000 

Nashville 150,000 

Tampa 175,000 

REGION  V 

Chicago 2,100,000 

Cincinnati 175.000 

Cleveland 205,000 

Columbus 211,000 

Detroit 897,000 

Indianapolis 195,000 

Milwaukee 155,000 

Minneapolis 96,000 

St,  Paul. 58,000 

Toledo 120,000 

REGION  VI 

Dallas 285,000 

El  Paso 200,000 

Fort  Worth 173,000 

Houston 440,000 

New  Orleans 300,000 

San  Antonio 400,000 

Tulsa 115.000 

Oklahoma 1701,000 

REGION  VII  I 

Kansas  City 130,000 

Omaha 96.000 

St.  Louis 384,000 

REGION  VIII 

Denver 170,000    126.400     170,000 


123.000 

125,000 

100.000 

200,000 

2,  336.  000 

2.  934.  000 

68,000 

136.000 

302,910 

335,000 

132,000 

201,  500 

543,  000 

1,000,000 

168,000 

200,000 

245,000 

364,000 

143,  000 

180,000 

120,000 

170,000 

150,000 

250,000 

96,000 

130,000 

264,000 

305,000 

126,000 

192,000 

150.000 

200,000 

132.000 

175,  000 

913.000 

2.100,000 

135.000 

175,000 

230.000 

380,000 

132.000 

211,000 

399.000 

897,000 

130,  000 

260,000 

144.000 

160,000 

63.000 

130,000 

36,000 

58,  000 

84.000 

120,000 

228,  000 

285,  000 

194,  000 

250,000 

108,000 

175,  000 

350,  000 

440,  000 

306,000 

500,000 

324,  OOO 

500,000 

92,000 

200,000 

108.000 

170,000 

118.000 

200,000 

61.  000 

96,000 

254,  000 

405,000 

REGION  IX 

Honolulu $99,000  $70,000  $140  000 

Ung  Beach 125,000  72,000  125.000 

LosAngeles 650,000  552,000  650  000 

Oakland 125,000  104,000  125  000 

Phoenix 200,000  144.000  288,000 

San  Diego 200.000  164,000  825,000 

San  Francisco 250,000  180,000  250,000 

San  Jose 100,000  85.000  100.000 

REGION  X 

Portland-. 135,000  89,000  135,000 

Seattle 129,000  89.000  129,000 

50  largest,  total 15,928,000  11,451.310  18,  096,  500 

Balance  of  cities 6,030,000  3,548,690  6,850,080 

Total 21,958,000  15,000,000  24.946,580 


SUMMER  YOUTH  TRANSPORTATION   PROGRAM  (SYTP) 


1972 
need 


1972 
actual 


1973 

need 


REGION  I 

Boston $20,000 

REGION  II 

Buffalo 13.000 

Newark 39.500 

NewYork 251.400 

Rochester 12,000 

REGION  III 

Baltimore 35,000 

Norfolk.. 12,000 

Philadelphia 24.360 

Pittsburgh 22,000 

Washington,  DC- 38,700 

REGION  IV 

Atlanta 30,000 

Birmingham 24,000 

Jacksonville 14,000 

Louisville 12,500 

Memphis 18.000 

Miami  (Dade  County)..  23.000 

Nashville 12,000 

Tampa 17,000 

REGION  V 

Chicago 70,000 

Cincinnati 15,000 

Cleveland 35,000 


$10,  700 


$20,000 


7  500 

23,437 

149,  130 

7,500 

13  000 

69,300 

500,000 

15,000 

21,100 
7,500 
24,360 
12,650 
22,960 

35,000 
25,600 

100,000 
22,000 

100,000 

12.080 

13,  790 

6,300 

7,500 

11.860 

12,000 

7,000 

7.500 

30.000 
24,000 
14,000 
12.500 
18.000 
23,000 
12,000 
0 

42.  240 

7.920 

19,310 

70,000 
15,000 
35,000 

1972 
need 


1972 
actual 


Columbus $17  000 

Detroit 75,000 

Indianapolis 15,000 

Milwaukee 65,000 

Minneapolis 20,000 

St.  Paul 12,500 

Toledo 15,750 

REGION  VI 

Dallas 23.990 

El  Paso. 58.900 

FortWorth 15.000 

Houston 45.000 

New  Orleans 25  000 

Oklahoma  City 25  000 

San  Antonio 26.570 

Tulsa 12,500 

REGION  VII 

Kansas  City 50  000 

Omaha 15,000 

St.  Louis 43,500 

REGION  VIII 

Denver 29,000 

REGION  IX 

Honolulu 15,000 

Long  Beach 16,000 

LosAngeles 82,870 

Oakland 28.000 

Phoenix 23.000 

SanDiego 30.000 

San  Francisco 25.000 

SanJose 8,160 

REGION  X 

Portland.. 13.000 

Seattle 32,100 

50  largest  total 1,608  940 

Balance  o;  cities 1,141.060 

Total 2,750.000 


18. 320 


25  000 
19,060 


979,  487 
520,  513 


After 
reduction 


Minneapolis $2,308,000  $1,306  000  217  123 

St.  Paul 2.152,000  1,663.000  236  182 

Toledo 902,000  390,000  100  43 

Region  VI: 

Dallas 

El  Paso  953,666 482,'666 133 67 

FortWorth 1,359,000  908,000  146  97 

Houston 2,737,000  1,242,000  408  US 

New  Orleans 5,101,000  3,735,000  1077  TH 

Oklahoma  City 571,000  231000  93  » 

San  Antonio 2,180,000  821,000  307  US 

„      Tulsa 1,489,000  1.209.000  208  16} 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City. 4,494,000  3,188  000  632  44S 

Omaha.. 1,728,000  858,000  212  lOS 

St.  Louis 8,581,000  5,680,000  1193  790 

Region  VIII:  Denver 2,027,000  1,156,000  295  168 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu 1,431,000  844  000  145  (5 

Long  Beach. 2,023,000  1,892,000  197  185 

LosAngeles 30.294.000  24,980,000  3  403                  2  806 

Oakland 3,678,000  2,241,000  503  306 

Phoenix 2,592,000  1,984000  266  204 

SanDiego 8,274,000  7.059,000  954  gU 

San  Francisco 6,709,000  4,864.000  970  703 

SanJose 3,707,000  2,907,000  391  306 

Region  X:  ** 

Portland 

Seattle 9,535,066  6.607  066 947 ""'656 


1973 
need 


$8,640 

$17,000 

36,560 

75.500 

8.480 

15.000 

47.  280 

66,192 

12.  380 

75.000 

7,500 

12,500 

7,990 

20,000 

19.  340 

23,990 

38.900 

77,800 

8.130 

15,000 

25.060 

0 

14.790 

25,000 

14,000 

25,000 

14.  570 

26,  570 

7.500 

20,000 

13.  970 

50,000 

13.500 

16,000 

25,790 

43,500 

29,000 


7,500 

15,000 

7,500 

16  000 

82. 870 

164,000 

15,000 

28,000 

11,740 

25,000 

14,  360 

30,000 

11,970 

25.000 

7,500 

9,000 

25,000 

32,100 


2,155.552 
1,527,879 


1,  500, 000       3,  683,  431 


Note:  Documented  by  National  League  of  Cities-U.S.  Con- 
lerence  of  Mayors  survey  dated  Jan.  12, 1973. 

National  Leagije  of  Cities, 
tr.S.  CoNrH>.ENCi;  op  Mayors, 

May  25,  1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javits  :  On  behalf  of  the  na- 
tion's cities  we  appreciate  the  leadership  you 
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ha. e  again  taken  this  year  In  securing  needed 
funds  for  bu:iimer  youth  programs  through- 
out the  nation. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  you  plan  to 
Introduce  an  amendment  to  the  FY  73  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $67.6  million  beyond  the 
9256.5  million  already  appropriated  for  the 
summer  youth  programs.  We  want  to  stress 
that  the  So5.7  million  for  youth  employment 
is  the  bare  minimum  needed  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  disadvantaged  young  of  our  cities  at 
least  year's  level  and  that  the  remaining 
funds  meet  only  minimum  requirements  In 
recreation  and  transportation. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  letter  of  January 
12.  the  survey  we  conducted  last  fall  docu- 
ments a  need  for  1.018.991  Jobs  this  summer. 
The  cities  surveyed  were  asked  to  tell  how 
many  young  people  they  could  effectively 
super\  ise  and  provide  with  worthwhile  work. 
Thus,  the  figures  we  offered  were  not  a  state- 
ment of  total  need — that  figure  Is  far  high- 
er— but  a  careful,  conservative  estimate  of 
the  cities'  ability  to  provide,  with  federal 
funds,  summer  youth  employment  In  1973. 
While  the  overall  national  unemployment 
rate  may  have  declined  slightly,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  among  disadvantaged  youth 
ranges  as  high  as  30' ;  to  40  "c  In  urban 
poverty  areas. 

The  Administration's  approach  of  funding 
these  vital  programs  solely  out  of  Emergency 
Employment  Act  funds  Is  neither  an  ade- 
quate nor  an  equitable  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  summer  youth  employ- 
ment. Indeed,  under  these  arrangements,  the 
cities  will  be  unable  to  come  even  closer  to 
running  programs  at  last  year's  levels. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reiter- 
ate our  support  for  appropriating  an  amount 
equivalent  to  last  years  programs  funding 
level.  It  is  otir  hope  that  favorable  Congres- 
sional action  will  be  forthcoming  and  that 
such  funds  as  Congress  appropriates  will  be 
made  available  by  the  Administration. 
Sincerely, 

Allen  E.  Prttchard.  Jr.. 
Executive  Vice  President, 
National  League  of  Cities. 
John  J.  Gunther, 

Executive  Director, 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

St.*tement  by  the  Pre.sident 

Tcday  I  am  pleasec?  to  report  that  a  total 
of  S424  ml!licn  in  Federal  funds  will  be 
available  this  summer  for  ycuth  programs, 
some  43  million  more  than  last  year. 

This  money  should  help  in  making  the 
summer  of  1973  a  time  f-  r  expanded  oppor- 
tunity fjr  young  Ameri::ar.3. 

The  outlook  for  r.ounsj  people  this  sum- 
mer is  encouriging  in  m-ny  ways.  Job  pros- 
pects are  particularly  pr.omising.  thanks  In 
large  measure  ic  the  riri:!  expcnsion  of  cur 
economv  Lnst  ye^r  the  u  -.eniplovment  nte 
for  youth  dropped  by  1.8  ;  cr  ent.  even  though 
the  youth  labor  force  in  reused  by  1.1  mil- 
lion people.  This  summer,  as  we  ccntinu*' 
to  lower  the  o-.erall  rate  cf  unemployment. 
we  can  expert  still  further  gains  for  ytu.ig 
Americr,n3. 

One  important  element  In  the  emTilPv- 
ment  picture — esr>ecially  for  disadvanta^oi 
youth  in  cur  central  cl  !es  v.  ho?e  unem- 
ployment rate  is  fer  too  hl^h-^ls  that  ft  lad- 
ing from  Federal  programs  will  be  suff5rte:it 
to  support  776.000  Job  opportunl-ies  for 
young  people.  Total  Federal  funding  avail- 
able for  this  effort  will  be  $354  mllll(-n.  slight- 
ly  less  than  last  year  but  more  than  the 
■average  of  previous  years. 

Three  different  sources  are  available  to 
States  and  localities  In  providing  such  Jobs: 

The  Emergency  Employvient  Assistance 
Act.  Last  year  I  asked  that  money  for  this 
program  be  Increased  from  81  billion  In  fis- 
cal year  1972  to  $1,25  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Under  a  continuing  resolu- 


tion passed  by  the  Congress  last  month,  full 
uinding  is  now  available  for  this  prcgrum, 
and  we  estimate  that  the  States  and  local 
communities  will  be  able  to  use  some  $300 
million  of  it  for  summer  youth  Jobs. 

Direct  Federal  Employvient.  An  additional 
S50.4  million  is  available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Itself  for  hiring  young  people 
through  ongoing  Federal  programs.  1  he 
Federal-State  Emplo'ment  Service  should 
provicie  a  total  of  120.000  jobs  fcr  ycung 
Americans  through  Its  Youth  Summer  Place- 
ment Program. 

Finally,  another  $3.5  million  is  available 
for  summer  Job  programs  through  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  this  Gov- 
ernment commitment  to  summer  Jobs  is  be- 
ing matched  by  significant  effcrts  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  For  example,  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen  plans  a  massive  sum- 
mer employment  campaign  to  hire  an  addi- 
tional 175.000  young  people  in  12b  major 
metropolitan  areas.  Overall,  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  summer  will  bring  another  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  employment  rate  of  our 
youth. 

For  those  under  fourteer^,  a  wide  r.Tnge 
of  recreational  opportunities  will  be  avail- 
able this  summer  throtigh  federally  funded 
recreation  programs  operatad  by  cities,  col- 
leges and  universities  across  America.  These 
programs  are  targeted  to  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged youth,  providing  them  with 
healthful  exercise,  sports  Instruction  and  ex- 
posure to  local  cultural  Institutions.  Such 
efforts  will  make  the  coming  summer  a  bet- 
ter and  more  productive  time  for  approxi- 
mately 2.3  million  people. 

Other  summer  programs  will  provide 
transportation  services  to  make  these  em- 
ployment and  recreational  opportunities 
more  accessible.  Approximately  850,000 
young  people  will  benefit  from  federally  fi- 
nanced transportation  services  concentrated 
in  the  Nation's  largest  cities.  In  another 
Important  effort — one  that  is  also  expand- 
ing this  summer — the  summer  nutrition 
program  will  serve  some  128  million  meals  to 
nearly  2  million  needy  yout.g  Americans. 

Our  Nation's  youth  are  our  most  valuable 
natural  resource.  Each  of  these  summer  pro- 
granas  will  enrich  their  ll.es  and  help  de- 
velop their  potential  as  well-rounded  human 
beings  and  as  good  citizens.  I  pledge  the 
fullest  possible  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Governmetit  to  help  make  the  summer  of 
\?~3  a  great  si'mmer  for  all  of  our  young 
people. 

And  I  urge  the  American  people  to  give 
their  fullest  cooperation  and  support  to  all 
cf  these  efforts. 

THE   1973  SUMMER  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
FUNDING 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  v.i.h  to 
join  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
iMr.  JAVIT.S  I  in  urging  the  appropr  n'ion 
of  sufSci^jil  funds  to  m  iintain  the  Sum- 
mer Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  rroiram 
at  last  year's  level. 

To  accomplish  this  it  is  necesrary  that 
the  admiiii.otration  spend  the  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  but  thus  far  with- 
held—some $256.5  million— and  that  the 
Congress  vote  the  additional  $67. 7  mil- 
lion proposed  in  the  Javits  amendment 
to  the  secor.d  supplemental  appropria- 
tions mil  iH.R.  74471. 

The  basic  issue  is  simple.  Will  we  pro- 
vide summer  jobs  for  young  people  in 
poverty  communities? 

We  all  know  that  unemployment  rates 
for  young  people  in  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods are  disastrously  high  the  year 
aroimd. 

In  Milwaukee  in  1970.  the  last  time  na- 
tional unemployment  figures  were  in  the 
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area  of  5  percent,  unemployment  for 
iiinercity  young  people  from  ages  16  to 
21  stood  at  24.7  percent.  For  those  who 
were  out  of  school,  the  unemployment 
rate  wa^s  31.6  percent.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  conditions  have 
improved. 

A  country  that  is  serious  about  the 
work  ethic  must  make  sure  that  there 
are  job  opportunities.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant that  young  people  just  starting 
m  life  and  confronting  the  world  out- 
side of  school  and  family  on  their  own 
for  the  first  time  be  shown  that  there 
is  in  fact — as  well  as  in  rhetoric— eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  all. 

We  know  that  for  youngsters  in  poor 
rural  and  innercity  labor  markets  this 
IS  simply  not  the  case  today— and  it  has 
not  been  the  case  for  many  years.  There 
is  an  obvious  connection  between  the 
M-h  r.tes  of  youth  unemployment  and 
'h-  ternfyirg  h>;h  rates  of  youth  crime. 
A  S3ri3ty  serijus  ,^bout  .sto;:pin^  youth 
crime  must  become  serious  about  pro- 
vidirg  youth  employment. 

As  lorg  i.g-)  cs  1957  Senator  H-jm- 
I'HREY  drafted  <!nd  proposed  legislation 
to  re?stab;ish  the  conservation  camps 
that  proved  so  successrul  during  the  de- 
press on  years  as  a  beginning  step  in  fac- 
:.";,'  the  problem  of  youth  employment. 

'^he  Kennedy  administration  made  a 
vsr>-!or.  of  the  Humphrey  youth  emplov- 
m?'  t  legislation  a  high  priority  in  the 
1961  Congress. 

And  when  the  John.^on  administration 
put  together  its  war  on  poverty  much  of 
title  I  .vas  devoted  to  programs  to  relieve 
ycuth  unemployment,  including  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  Neighborhood  "5  uth 
Corps. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  as  head  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Em- 
rkyment  led  the  fight  within  the  admin- 
i'^tration  to  secure  adequate  funding  for 
these  :.rc2-r.rms,  and  e.>rernilv  for  the 
S11n1.11.3r  Nrigh»:orhood  Youth  Corps. 

R-'rh  year  the  Congress  increa.sed 
fundi  ->?  for  the  program— often  over 
bud:4et  .ly  objections— of  the  admin;.'=tra- 
tion.  The  Congre.ss  was  responsive  to  the 
need  for  jobs  for  youn?  people. 

The  spending  pattern  looks  like  this: 


1967 
1963 
1960 
1970 
1971 
1972 


Million 

S133 

126 

148 

199 

253 

320 


Enrollment  opportunities — or  slots — 
have  increased  from  114,500  in  1965  to 
457,500  in  1970  and  719.800  in  1972, 

Last  fall  the  administration  asked  that 
the  Congress  appropriate  $256.5  million 
for  this  summer's  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  activities— In  order  that  planning 
for  the  program  could  go  forward  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Congress  did  so— in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  signed  into  law  by  the 
President,  October  31,  1972. 

However,  that  was  before  the  adminis- 
tration's 1974  budget  had  been  put  into 
final  shape. 

While  raising  overall  Federal  spending 
by  some  $16  billions  of  dollars  between 
1973  and  1974.  the  budget  cuts  funds  for 
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jobs  and  job  training  by  more  than  50 
percent. 

In  1973  we  are  spending  $1.2  billion  for 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  and  $1.4 
billion  for  training  and  other  job  pro- 
grams, like  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  a  total  of  $2.6  billion. 

For  1974,  the  administration  proposed 
elimination  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  and  outlay  of  only  $1.1  billion 
for  other  training  and  job  programs. 

A  tragically  ironic  position  for  an  ad- 
ministration so  firmly  committed  to  the 
work  ethic. 

At  the  same  time  the  administration 
proposed  these  ci'ippling  cuts  in  job  and 
training  programs,  it  also  proposed  to 
turn  over  control  of  all  manpower  pro- 
grams to  mayors  and  governors. 

The  admini.'^tration  not  only  cut  1974 
training  funds,  it  also  asked  that  $287 
million  be  cut  from  training  and  job 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  adminis- 
tration formally  asked  the  Congress  to 
"rescind  '  $287  milion  already  appropri- 
ated, including  the  $256  million  already 
appropriated  for  the  summer  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps. 

In  March,  after  the  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated in  the  continuing  resolution 
signed  March  9  the  full  $1.2  billion  au- 
thorized for  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  the  administration  told  State  and 
local  officials  that  if  they  wished  they 
could  divert  funds  from  that  program  to 
summer  youth  jobs. 

As  one  mayor  put  it.  local  officials  were 
given  the  option  of  firing  the  parent  to 
hire  the  child. 

Such  a  proposal  may  in  fact  be  con- 
trary to  law.  The  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  is  designed  to  aid  the  adult 
unemployed,  with  priority  going  to  vet- 
erans and  to  helping  people  get  off  wel- 
fare. It  pays  prevailing  wages — averaging 
over  $2  an  hour — to  people  liolding  down 
regular  jobs  in  public  service. 

The  Summer  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  in  contrast,  typically  means  part- 
time  jobs  at  minimum  wages  for  young 
people  between  terms  at  school.  Usually 
the  jobs  last  9  weeks,  involve  at  most  26 
hours  a  week  of  employment,  and  pay 
$1.60  an  hour. 

As  State  and  city  officials  have  testi- 
fied before  our  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor, 
it  is  quite  impractical  to  fire  regular  job- 
holders, or  rut  .short  the  jobs  of  adults 
providing  needed  public  services  in  order 
to  hire  young  people  for  short-term  jobs. 

Fortunately,  the  House,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees  have  re- 
fused the  administration's  request  to  take 
back  the  funds  already  appropriated  for 
the  Summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

In  addition.  Senator  J.avits  is  propos- 
ing that  we  appropriate  another  $67.6 
million  in  order  that  the  total  funding 
be  sufficient  to  support  a  program  of  the 
same  size  as  we  operated  last  year.  It 
is  a  reasonable  proE>osal  and  one  that 
I  hope  will  be  supported  in  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  sent  to  me  by 
the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  Patrick  Lu- 
cey.  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

In  the  letter,  the  Governor  points  out 
that  Wisconsin  received  $5  million  last 


summer,  enough  for  some  12,000  sum- 
mer NYC  jobs  in  rural  as  well  as  poor  ur- 
ban areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Madison.  Wis., 

May  7.  1973. 
Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  want  to  urge  you 
as  strongly  as  I  can  to  support  a  special  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  a  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  which 
I  understand  will  be  considered  on  the  fli>or 
of  the  House  and  tienaie  within  the  coming 
week. 

As  you  know.  President  Nixon  has  specifi- 
cally directed  that  there  shall  be  no  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  This 
year.  He  has  suggested  that  some  iuiids  be 
taken  cut  of  fne  Eaiergency  Employment  Act 
programs,  operated  by  cities,  counties  and 
states,  to  make  up  tor  this  loss  in  summer 
youth  employment  opportunities.  However, 
as  the  national  orginl.-.ation  of  cities,  coun- 
ties and  state  governments  have  made  clear, 
this  is  a  completely  Impractical  suggestion. 
.Senator  Javits  ,:f  New  York  has  announced 
his  intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriations  bi:i  to  provide  funds  specifi- 
c.iUy  for  a  summer  Nelghborhocd  Youth  Corp 
program.  Congressional  approval  of  such  a 
specific  appropriation  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  are  to  avoid  an  extremely  serious  situa- 
tion this  summer.  Please  do  not  be  diverted 
by  arguments  that  we  will  somehow  have  a 
meaningful  summer  youth  employment  pro- 
gram eve.n  if  Congress  does  not  approve  this 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Ccrps,  We  will  not. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Senator  Javits, 
the  sponsor,  is  of  course  a  Republican.  The 
Washington  office  of  Republican  Governor 
Milliken  of  Michigan  has  made  a  study  of 
summer  youth  employment  funding  and  has 
m;'.de  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
President's  suggestion  that  there  be  no  sum- 
mer Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  and 
funds  be  taken  from  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act: 

"This  proposal  is  in  no  way  responsive  to 
the  need  for  summer  youth  jobs:  it  merely 
forces  governors  and  mayors  to  determine 
who.  out  of  restricted  EEA  funds,  will  work 
this  summer — father  or  son.  It  proposes  that 
youngsters  be  give:i  jobs  at  the  expense  of 
adult  breadwiiiiiers." 

Last  year  under  the  summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program,  Wisconsin  received 
$5,053,028  to  finance  11.974  summer  youth 
employment  opportunities.  Of  this  amount, 
8,595  jobs  at  a  cost  of  $3,627,090  went  to 
that  portion  of  the  state  outside  Milwaukee 
Couiity.  In  addition,  the  State  Board  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  made  available  $100,000 
to  match  funds  under  Title  IV  A  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  an  additional 
2.093  Jobs  in  Milwaukee  County.  This  made 
possible  a  total  statewide  summer  youth  em- 
ployment program  of  more  than  14,000  jobs, 
with  funding  exceeding  $6,000,000. 

Paced  with  the  President's  adamant  re- 
fusal to  allow  funding  for  a  summer  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program  In  Fiscal  1973. 
there  will  be  no  such  program  this  year  lu 
Wisconsin  unless  Congress  approves  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  appropriation. 

I  think  you  are  familiar  enough  with  con- 
ditions in  Wisconsin  to  know  what  a  serious 
problem  we  will  face  if  we  lose  14.000  summer 
youth  opportunities  this  year.  This  will  have 
extremely  serious  consequences,  not  only  In 
our  congested  urban  areas  but  also  In  many 
of  our  rural  areas  which  have  very  limited 
capacity  to  provide  expanded  youth  Job  op- 
portunities. 

Surely  the  Congress  Is  familiar  enough 
with   federal   funding  procedures   to  realize 


that  we  are  being  offered  nothing  In  the  way 
of  a  special  summer  youth  employment  pro- 
gram through  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act.  Last  ye.ir  we  had  a  full-fledged  EEA 
program  plus  14.000  special  summer  youth 
jobs.  This  year  we  will  have  a  very  sharply 
reduced  EEA  program,  to  phase  out  most  EEji 
workers  within  six  months,  and  no  summerN. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Go.ernment  has  \ 
taken  some  funds  out  of  the  EEA  and  spe- 
cifically earmarked  them  for  summer  youth 
Jobs.  However,  there  are  two  crucial  points 
to  remember.  In  the  first  place,  this  money  is 
taken  away  from  the  normal  EEA  program. 
Secondly,  the  funds  are  grossly  ii.adequate. 
For  example,  the  City  of  Milwaukee  received 
nothing  under  this  summer  youth  allocation. 
Milwaukee  County  received  the  ridiculous 
amount  of  $11,500;  Dane  County  received  an 
allocation  of  $900.  Tlilrteen  of  the  17  EEA 
sponsors  in  Wisconsin  received  nothing.  The 
state  received  an  allocation  sufficient  to  fund 
about  1,600  Jobs.  We  will  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  this  money  but  you  must  realli-e 
that  It  is  no  substitute  for  the  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 

Once  again.  I  hope  you  will  strongly  sup- 
port this  supplemental  appropriation  meas- 
ure when  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  Senate  in  the  ne.'it  few  days.  If  you  have 
any  questions,  please  contact  my  office. 
Sincerely, 

P.ATRICK  J.  LUCET, 

Governor, 

StJMMER     JOt;3    FOR    Pt'^ADVANTAGED    VOt'TJI 

Mr.  HUTvIFHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
an  crisina!  joint  spor.sor  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Sen:: tor  Javits  to  H.R.  7447.  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriations,  to 
provide  an  additional  $67.6  million  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youtli  Corps  summer 
jobs  program,  and  for  further  summer 
recreational  ar.d  transportation  support. 

It  is  my  understanding  th.at  these 
funds,  when  added  to  the  $256.5  million 
already  appropriated  for  the  youth  pro- 
gram this  summer,  wi'.l  ni?.intain  this 
program  at  last  summer's  level  of  job 
slots  provided  directly  under  this  pro- 
gram— reportedly.  740,222  9-week  job 
opportunities. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  the  mini- 
mum level  of  effort  on  behalf  of  d:s.id- 
vantaged  youth  that  must  be  sustained. 
I  am  gre?t!y  encouraged  by  the  report  of 
the  Senat.=  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  the  pending  legislation,  which  cate- 
gorically rejects  the  President's  proposal 
that  Governors  and  mayors  divert  over 
$1  cut  of  every  $4  available  under  the 
public  employment  program,  to  provide 
jobs  fcr  youth  at  the  expense  of  creat- 
ing jobs  for  unemployed  adults.  The  com- 
mittee rlso  rejects  the  administrations 
request  for  a  rescission  of  the  appropria- 
tions already  enacted  by  Congress  for  the 
NYC  summer  jobs  program. 

However,  this  language  in  the  Senate 
committee  report  simply  maintains  the 
status  quo.  insisting  that  this  adminis- 
tration uphold  the  laws  and  carry  them 
out  as  intended  by  Congress.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  if  the  pending  legislation  is 
enacted  into  law,  without  amendment, 
all  States  will  face  a  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  job  opportunities  that  they  would 
be  able  to  offer  to  youth  in  areas  of  pov- 
erty. Minnesota,  for  example,  would  have 
almost  2,000  fewer  job  slots  to  allocate 
than  it  did  last  summer.  It  is  in  face  of 
these  developments  that  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits  >  in 
requesting  additional  funding. 
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Youth  In  poor  rural  and  inner  city  labor 
markets  deserve  better  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. They  should  have  a  right  to 
obtain  occupational  training  and  work 
experience,  rather  than  be  forced  to  re- 
main idle.  They  deserve  an  opportunity 
to  challenge  the  depressing  living  condi- 
tions they  confront  daily — conditions 
that  can  only  breed  a  profound  unrest. 
And  they  should  not  be  denied  the  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  of  being  contribut- 
ing members  of  society,  and  more  imme- 
diately, of  helping  to  meet  their  families' 
critical  income  needs  through  their  job 
earnings. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment 
to  provide  the  funds  that  can  enable  our 
States  and  cities  to  provide  the  same 
number  of  jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth 
that  were  made  available  last  summer. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  statement  in  the 
Senate  on  April  11,  1973, 1  focused  on  the 
critical  need  of  jobs  for  youth  and 
sharply  criticized  policies  of  the  present 
administration  which  only  give  lipservice 
to  this  profoimd  problem.  The  latest  issue 
of  Newsweek  magazine,  dated  May  28, 
1973,  contains  an  article,  entitled  "Jobs: 
The  Sximmer  and  Beyond,"  which  spells 
out  the  human  impact  of  cutbacks  in 
Federal  assistance.  The  article  states  em- 
phatically that  "for  those  who  only  want 
summer  work,  the  situation  is  the  worst 
in  years."  Noting  that  the  imemployment 
level  among  youth  is  at  a  crisis  point 
over  three  times  the  level  of  overall  un- 
employment in  the  Nation,  the  article 
points  out  that  the  situation  is  particu- 
larly acute  for  the  vast  majority  of  un- 
skilled young  people.  And  it  lists  the  se- 
vere cutbacks  presently  anticipated  In 
Government-funded  jobs  for  youth  this 
summer  in  some  of  our  major  cities — 
for  example,  in  Chicago,  a  job  reduction 
from  33,200  in  1972  to  15,300  this  year, 
and  in  New  York,  a  major  retrenchment 
from  50,000  jobs  down  to  only  16,666. 

In  my  previous  statement  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  also  cited  numerous  examples  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  NYC  sum- 
mer jobs  program  to  Minnesota,  which 
was  able  to  provide  over  10,000  job  op- 
portunities last  summer  with  a  $4.5  mil- 
lion allocation.  Since  then,  I  have  re- 
ceived further  communications  from  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota  and  from  the 
mayor  of  Minneapolis,  among  others, 
which  well  express  the  crucial  need  to 
keep  this  program  operating  at  least  at 
last  year's  level.  As  Governor  Anderson's 
letter  states  succinctly,  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  fail  to  "provide  any- 
where near  the  level  of  funding  neces- 
sary for  a  meaningful  program." 

Such  appeals  deserve  the  most  serious 
attention  of  Congress,  and  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  take  the  leadership  in  re- 
sponding to  the  great  need  of  disad- 
vantaged youth  for  jobs  by  accepting  this 
amendment  to  add  $67,660,011  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  jobs 
program  and  for  associated  community 
activities  for  children  and  youth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  Newsweek 
magazine,  and  the  letters  from  the  Hon- 
orable Wendell  R.  Anderson.  Governor 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  Honorable  Charles 
Stenvig,  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  cited  in 
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my  remarks,  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jobs;  The  Summeb  and  Beyond 
As  the  nation's  high  schools  and  colleges 
recess  for  the  summer,  young  Job-seekers  find 
the  market  a  study  in  contradictions  typified 
by  Gary  Ashley  and  Larry  Johnson.  For  grad- 
uates starting  their  careers,  the  situation  is 
the  beet  since  the  boomy  late  1960s.  Ashley, 
23,  who  received  an  engineering  degree  last 
week  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  had 
four  Job  offers.  "I  got  the  Job  I  wanted.  Im 
satisfied,"  he  says.  But  for  those  who  want 
only  summer  work,  the  situation  is  the  worst 
In  years.  Federal  budget  cuts  eliminated  the 
Job  that  Johnson,  a  16-year-old  black  from 
Chicago's  South  Side,  held  for  the  last  three 
summers,  and  he  says:  "I-ll  take  anything  I 
can  get  this  time  around." 

Men.  who  earn  bachelor's  degrees  this  year 
are  getting  46  per  cent  more  Job  offere  than 
last  years  graduates,  estimates  the  College 
Placement  CouncU,  a  private  research  group 
Most  salaries,  however,  are  only  slightly  high- 
er. Dr.  Frank  Endlcott,  the  former  placement 
director  at  Northwestern  University,  esti- 
mates that  the  average  starting  salary  for 
liberal-arts  majors  who  graduate  this  sum- 
mer is  $8,700  vs.  $8,328  last  year. 

Blacks,  women  and  graduates  with  certain 
technical  skills  have  an  edge  In  the  Job  mar- 
ket, according  to  college  placement  directors 
Engineering  and  accounting  offer  the  best  Job 
opportunities,  but  liberal-arts  and  education 
majors  are  in  little  denrnnd.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  placement  director 
Robert  Weatherall  notes  that  West  Coast  en- 
gineering firms  have  started  advertising  in 
Eastern  newspapers  and  are  actively  recruit- 
ing across  the  country.  "The  situation  is  good 
even  for  [engineering!  undergraduates  Just 
seeking  summer  employment."  says  Weather- 
all.  "Companies  want  to  contact  those  who 
wlU  be  available  In  a  year  or  so." 

In  the  summer-Job  market,  there  are  good 
opportunities  for  youths  with  tvping  or  other 
offic«  skills,  but  the  outlook  Is  bleak  for  the 
vast  majority  of  unskilled  voung  people  Job- 
lessness among  youths  is  already  a  staggering 
15.4  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  vs.  the  5  per 
cent  overall  rate.  Ghetto  and  poverty-line 
youngsters  have  been  counting  on  the  Fed- 
eral Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  the 
largest  single  source  of  youth  employment 
which  funded  700.000  Jobs  last  summer  But 
the  NTC's  summer-Job  program  has  been  put 
out  of  business  by  President  Nixon's  decision 
to  impound  the  $230  mUllon  that  Congress 
appropriated  for  it  and  so  far  no  significant 
amount  of  government  money  has  turned  ud 
to  fill  the  gap. 

As  an  alternate  to  the  NYC.  Mr,  Nixon  pro- 
poses to  make  $424  million  in  Federal  funds 
available  to  the  states  to  use  for  smnmer  Jobs 
If  they  wish.  But  the  bulk  of  the  money 
comes  out  of  appropriations  for  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Assistance  Act  which 
provides  year-round  public-service  employ- 
ment, mostly  for  adults.  Thus,  as  Republican 
Sen.  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York  puts  it  •  "Cities 
[and  states  I  are  left  with  the  Hobson's  choice 
of  firing  the  father  in  order  to  hire  the  son  " 
Down:  Without  NYC  funds,  city  offlclais 
predict  that  the  number  of  Jobs  they  can 
offer  youths  wUl  be  sharply  reduced  (table) 
and  they  are  worried  about  the  possibility 
of  increased  street  crime  and  disturbances 
this  summer.  In  Atlanta,  for  example,  there 
wUl  be  Just  7,500  Jobs  in  government  and 
private  Industry  that  are  open  to  the  poor 
this  summer  vs  10,000  last  year.  "We're  talk- 
ing about  another  2,500  kids  who  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  stand  around  on  comers." 
says  Percy  Harden,  a  mayoral  aide.  "A  2,500- 
youth  population  Is  an  available  resource  for 
anything." 

There   are   other  youth-Job  programs  fi 


nanced  with  Federal  and  municipal  funds, 
but  these  are  modest  In  scale  compared  with 
the  NYC  program.  They  include  Renta-Kld 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  locally  financed  pro- 
gram that  finds  odd  Jobs  such  as  car  wash- 
ing for  14-  to  16-year  olds.  Under  Just  A 
Start,  a  federally  funded  program,  100  young- 
sters in  Cambridge  are  being  hired  to  re- 
habilitate substandard  housing  In  their  own 
community.  And  In  San  Francisco,  a  neigh- 
borhood center  is  organizing  youngsters  to 
run  a  recycling  center. 

Unfortunately,  business  doesn't  seem  able 
to  compensate  for  the  decline  in  government- 
sponsored  Jobs.  The  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  Is  staying  with  last  year's  goal 
of  175,000  Jobs  for  disadvantaged  youths.  In 
Chicago,  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Summer 
Employment  for  Youth,  a  panel  of  top  cor- 
porate executives,  has  yet  to  appoint  this 
year's  chairman,  let  alone  find  Jobs.  And  In 
Los  Angeles,  the  Watts  Labor  Community 
Action  Committee  is  having  trouble  finding 
private  money  to  replace  the  Federal  funds 
that  it  expects  to  lose  this  year.  "No  one  Is 
particularly  committed  to  giving  now,"  says 
a  WLCAC  spokesman. 

Why:  Commitment  aside,  there  are  other 
reasons  why  the  summer-Job  outlook  is  dim. 
Many  lucrative  Job  opportunities  are  in  auto 
plants  and  other  factories  that  have  moved 
to  suburbia,  and  Uiner-clty  youths  don't  have 
transportation  to  get  there.  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Lapp,  a  placement  counselor  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  cites  other  trends: 
the  cost  of  paper  work  is  up.  making  short- 
term  hiring  prohibitively  expensive;  there 
are  fewer  unskilled  Jobs;  labor  unions  are 
more  restrictive  in  allowing  students  to  do 
certain  Jobs;  and  manufacturers  are  spread- 
ing their  production  more  evenly  over  the 
entire  year,  rather  than  letting  it  peak  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Contrary  to  one  fairly  prev- 
alent belief,  the  minimum  wage  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  Important  factor  In  cutting 
down  Jobs  for  the  young  worker. 

With  the  outlook  so  dim,  young  people  are 
competing  vigorously  for  whatever  Jobs  are 
available.  Fully  10,000  youths  applied  for  New 
York  Telephone's  1,500  summer  openings;  at 
Carowlnds,  an  amusement  park  on  the 
North-South  Carolina  line,  ten  youngsters 
applied  for  every  host  or  hostess  Job.  Others 
are  picking  up  money  by  gardening  and  per- 
forming other  chores  or  by  peddling  in 
streets.  In  Atlanta,  black  chUdren  imder  16 
stand  at  street  corners  and  expressway  exits, 
selling  roses  for  $1.50  a  dozen  (on  which  they 
earn  20  cents)  And  In  Cambridge,  Alice  How- 
ard, a  black,  le-year-old  high-school  sopho- 
more, is  still  looking  for  work.  Alice  worked 
part-time  last  summer  at  a  school,  but  that 
Job  isn't  available  this  year  and,  she  says, 
•I  need  the  money  to  help  at  home."  She  has 
been  checking  Renta-Kld  listing  regularly. 
"If  I  can  work  cleaning  houses,  III  do  that," 
she  says.  "But  if  I  get  nothing,  I'll  lust  baby- 
sit." ■' 

Thb  Job  Crunch 

Government-funded  Jobs  for  youths  this 
summer  will  be  off  sharply  from  '72: 

Number  of  fobs 

1973 

1972       estimated 

Atlanta   6.089  2.765 

Boston    5,800  1.300 

Chicago 33.000  16.300 

Houston 4.000  716 

Los  Angeles  Cotmty...  25,000  12  000 

New  York  City 50,000  16,666 

St.    Louis 8,926  3,900 

San  Francisco 5,722  750 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 
„       „  ^ay  18,  1973. 

Hon.  HUBEBT  H.  HUMPHRBT, 

vs.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear    HtTBEsx:    Last    year,    10,000    of    omx 
youth  obtained  summer  employment  from  a 
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$4.5  million  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram. The  national  administration  has  de- 
cided not  to  allocate  any  summer  funds  to 
the  program  this  year.  The  result  will  be  that 
10,000  youths  who  otherwise  would  have 
needed  employment  will  be  without  Jobs. 

The  administration  has  suggested  that 
other  alternatives  are  available.  Without  go- 
ing into  a  discussion  of  them,  I  can  assure 
you  that  none  of  them  will  provide  anywhere 
near  the  level  of  funding  necessary  for  a 
meaningful  program. 

Last  summer,  even  with  the  summer  NYC 
program,  youth  unemployment  was  a  serious 
problem  in  many  parts  of  our  state.  We  have 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  situation  will 
be  substantially  different  this  summer.  The 
absence  of  the  summer  program  thus  further 
aggravates  what  already  is  a  grave  problem. 

I  am  writing  at  this  time  because  I  re- 
cently was  told  that  Senator  Javlts  Is  con- 
sidering an  appropriation  bUl  amendment  to 
provide  funds  for  a  summer  NYC  program.  I 
wanted  you  to  know  how  strongly  I  feel  re- 
garding the  need  for  such  legislation.  I  know 
that  you  are  aware  of  the  need  and  that  you 
share  my  concern. 

Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  way  that 
I  can  assist  In  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Wendell  r.  Anderson, 

Gover-nor. 

CriY  OP  Minneapolis, 

May  23,  1973. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.    Senate,    Old    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washingtpn,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  am  writing  to 
lu-ge  your  support  for  legislation  to  provide 
Jobs  for  young  people  this  summer. 

Due  to  the  recent  reduction  or  discontinu- 
ance of  some  Federal  programs.  Including  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  there  is  a  crucial 
need  for  programs  to  provide  summer  em- 
ployment for  young  people.  In  previous  sum- 
mers, even  with  the  Federal  aid  then  avail- 
able, there  was  a  shortage  of  Jobs  for  young 
people  needing  employment.  Now,  the  lack  of 
Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  can  only  be 
expected  to  make  this  need  more  critical. 
The  means  which  have  so  far  been  proposed 
by  the  Federal  government  for  providing 
summer  Jobs  for  youth  are  not  adequate  and 
immediate  attention  is  needed  to  alleviate 
the  situation  during  the  upcoming  summer. 

Your  consideration  in  this  urgent  matter, 
and  your  leadership  in  enacting  the  neces- 
sary   legislation,    would    be    greatly    appre- 

Sincerely.         I 

Charles  Stenvig,  Mayor. 

BITMMER    JOBS    FOR    YOUTHS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  others 
in  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
to  provide  an  additional  $67.6  million  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer 
job  program.  These  additional  funds, 
when  combined  with  the  $256.5  million 
already  appropriated,  will  provide  740,- 
222  9-week  jobs  for  economically  disad- 
vantaged young  persons  between  14  and 
21  years  of  age. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana  a  total  of 
$6.8  million  and  16,213  slots  will  be  avail- 
able. In  Indianapolis,  for  example,  this 
will  mean  about  2,100  summer  jobs  for 
young  people  and  close  to  $900,000. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
the  States  to  use  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  funds  for  summer  jobs.  The 
administration  had  recommended  that 


EEA  funds  be  used  for  this  purpose;  it 
had,  in  effect,  suggested  that  States 
choose  between  providing  employment 
for  adults  or  summer  Jobs  for  young  peo- 
ple. The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee stated  in  its  report  that  EEA  funds 
should  not  be  used  for  the  summer  pro- 
gram. I  fully  agree.  These  are  two  dif- 
ferent programs  designed  to  serve  dif- 
ferent but  important  social  needs.  We 
cannot  take  resources  out  of  one  and  put 
them  into  another  without  doing  severe 
damage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  the  pending  amendment  and 
assure  that  this  year  as  in  the  past  years 
there  will  be  at  least  some  useful  and 
productive  summer  activities  for  young 
people  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  that  full  background 
I  will  now  explain  the  amendment, 
briefly  to  the  Senate,  for  Members  who 
may  not  have  been  present. 

The  effort  made  here  is  to  restore 
$55,730,000  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  summer  job  program,  and  to  pro- 
vide $9,946,580  for  recreational  sup- 
port, and  $1,983,431  for  transportation 
support. 

Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  item 
of  $55,730,000  is  proposed  to  be  added  to 
what  the  Appropriations  Committee  here 
and  what  the  House  have  already  done, 
which  is  to  refuse  rescission  of  $256,- 
503,000  already  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  sum- 
mer program. 

If  we  add  to  it  the  amoimt  I  seek  to 
add  and  that  the  30  cosponsors  with  me 
wish  to  add,  it  would  enable  us  to  have 
a  job  program  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year  and  meet  additional  needs.  Origi- 
nally, much  the  same  group  had  sought 
a  program  which  would  meet  this  years 
needs  and  this  year's  capacities,  which 
was  for  well  over  a  million  slots — $1,- 
018,000— as  fully  certified  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
Conference  of  Cities. 

But  in  considering  the  matter,  in  con- 
sidering all  our  financial  problems,  I 
felt — and  my  cosponsors  joined  me — that 
we  should  seek  no  more  than  last  year's 
program,  which  is  all  this  does :  A  resto- 
ration to  last  year's  program  of  roughly 
740,222  slots  with  the  additional  support- 
ing funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  is  irrefutable — 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ognized that  need — first,  in  refusing  the 
rescission  which  the  President  asked 
and,  second,  refused  to  go  along  with 
the  Presidents  reason  for  seeking  the 
rescission — which  was  that  fimds  appro- 
priated for  the  Emergaicy  Employment 
Act,  which  is  employment  to  deal  with 
endemic  unemployment,  should  be  uti- 
lized for  this  purpose  to  the  tune  of 
$300  million. 

Therefore,  the  administration  said, 
"You  have  enough  money,  if  you  go  into 
that;  so  you  do  not  have  to  appropriate 
any.  Rescind  what  you  have  already  ap- 
propriated." 

But  the  Appropriations  Committee 
here  and  in  the  other  body  rejected  that. 
I  wish  to  emphasize,  as  I  have  before 
when  I  have  come  to  the  Senate  with  the 
same  plea,  that  what  the  committee  has 
already  done  has  been  very  noble  and 


very  responsive  to  what  we  originally 
claimed.  I  have  no  quarrels  with  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  simply  a  question  of  what 
we  can  do  to  meet  the  need.  The  com- 
mittee has  already  stated,  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  rescission  for  the  Depart 
ment  of  Labor: 

The  committee  strongly  recommends 
against  the  use  of  funds  for  public  service 
employment  to  carry  out  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  summer  program.  The  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  programs  Involved  are  in- 
tended to  serve  two  separate  and  distinct 
purposes  and  that  funds  should  not  be  com- 
mingled. 

That  is  the  biggest  part  of  our  plea. 
Now  we  come  to  the  Senate.  We  orig- 
inally came  to  the  committee,  and  we 
say:  "Great.  What  you  have  done  is  fine." 
And  that  includes,  I  am  confident  the 
committee  felt,  the  moral  obligation  to 
see  that  this  is  spent;  because  here  we 
are  dealing  with  what  we  have  to  do  in 
a  supplemental,  because  summer  is  to- 
morrow, right  here,  and  the  cities  have 
to  make  their  plans.  Otherwise,  we  might 
as  well  forget  about  the  whole  thing. 
They  cannot  wait  for  next  year's  appro- 
priation. 

So  I  say  to  the  committee  that  what 
they  have  done  is  splendid.  The  diCBculty 
is  that  they  have  not  even  enabled  us  to 
equal  last  year's  program,  and  to  cut  that 
program  in  the  various  cities  is  asking 
more  than  they  should. 

What  is  going  to  happen  is  exactly 
what  the  committee  does  not  want  to 
happen.  Many  areas  wUl  have  to  go  into 
these  emergency  funds  and  put  other 
people  out  of  business.  To  repeat  a  phrase 
I  have  used  in  the  past,  they  would  fire 
the  father  to  hire  the  son.  It  might  cut 
out  other  programs  in  order  to  meet  last 
year's  goal  in  respect  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  summer  program  this 
year. 

I  come  to  the  Senate,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  other  Senators,  with  a 
plea  that  we  do  at  least  as  much  as  we 
did  last  year,  and  that  is  an  adequte  rec- 
ognition of  financial  exegencies,  needs 
certified  by  mayors  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  testimony.  Let  us  have  at  least 
what  we  had  last  year  of  740.222  slots. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  has  always  been  very 
sympathetic  and  so  has  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  to  whom  I  have  personally  dis- 
cassed  this  matter.  I  have  been  told,  "I 
will  go  with  the  committee,  but  you  know 
how  I  feel  about  it." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  wish  to  read 
the  figures  regarding  Ohio  without  the 
amendment.  The  total  amount  of  money 
for  Ohio  would  be  $9.9  million,  compared 
to  $12,119,000  under  the  Javits  amend- 
ment. This  would  mean  a  net  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $2  million  for  Ohio  and  a 
loss  of  5,000  summer  emplojTnent  posi- 
tions. 

While  the  general  employment  situa- 
tion has  improved  somewhat,  I  cannot 
report  that  youth  employment  has  Im- 
proved. 

One  of  my  colleagues,  Representative 
Charles  Whalen  from  Montgomery 
County,  recently  made  a  comprehensive 
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study  of  his  area  and  he  found  that  In 
the  model  cities  area  of  Dayton  the  rate 
of  unemployment  among  black  youth, 
ages  16  to  21,  was  approximately  60  per- 
cent, which  is  a  shocking  figure. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  this  program. 
I  do  not  think  the  Congress  can  justify 
reducing  the  amount  for  the  program  or 
to  terminate  the  program.  The  question 
of  the  continuance  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act.  something  on  which  I 
have  an  open  mind,  was  tied  into  rev- 
enue sharing,  and  the  situation  will  be- 
come extremely  confused  if  we  bring 
NYC  programs  into  this  special  nonrev- 
enue  type  approach.  If  we  adopt  a  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act  we  will  still 
iiTve  the  s'lnuner  youth  problem,  a  prob- 
lem to  which  we  would  have  to  measure 
up  because  of  the  circumstances  existing 
in  many  arens  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  increase  is 
merited,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove it.  I  resoect  the  committee's  opin- 
ion on  the  matter,  but  I  feel  the  approach 
used  here  does  not  adequately  meet  the 
problem  as  it  exists  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  another  important  rea- 
son for  an  affirmative  result  on  this 
amendment.  I  beg  .sympathetic  members 
of  the  committee  to  give  this  matter 
their  attention. 

Having  been  refused  by  the  President 
as  to  the  money  already  appropriated,  if 
an  additional  amount  is  added  this  would 
make  it  very  clear  we  expect  this  job  to 
be  done  and  we  do  not  expect  it  to  be 
taken  out  in  this  financial  legerdemain 
which  the  administration  wanted  to  go 
through.  That  is  an  additional  point  in 
favor  of  an  afBrmative  action  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter.  I  do  not  think  we  dis- 
agree with  the  general  proposition;  $67 
million  would  bring  it  up  to  last  year's 
figure,  but  some  of  the  money  in  last 
year's  figure  was  not  spent.  I  have  been 
looking  at  these  figures  at  some  length. 
I  would  suggest  and  I  v.-ould  be  hopeful 
that  we  could  proceed  with  the  great 
bulk  of  this  program. 

Someone  asked  why  it  is  in  the  bill.  A-^ 
the  Senator  said,  summer  is  here,  and 
these  people  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
now. 

If  the  Senator  will  am.end  his  amend- 
ment to  provide  $44.5  million  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program, 
which  could  be  used  as  follows:  S35  mil- 
lion for  job,  S8  million  for  the  recreation, 
and  $1.5  million  for  transportation,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  be  in  a 
much  better  position  in  conference,  and 
so  would  I,  as  a  practical  matter,  in  try- 
ing to  get  some  more  money  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I  wish 
to  say  that  this  program  does  not  ha\e 
a  better  friend  than  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  MacnusoN'.  I  am  go- 
ing to  follow  his  advice.  But  I  would  li'ice 
to  ask  him  tliis  question,  as  a  friend, 
man,  and  Senator,  and  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
would  help  us.  too.  I  hope  these  gentle- 
men will  really  try  to  bring  it  home  for 
us  because  it  is  really  deserving. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  'We  will  do  the  best 
we  can.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  find 
no  lack  of  attention  or  an  approach  to 
the  problem  that  is  not  sympathetic.  It 
is  an  orphan  matter  that  was  advanced 
at  the  wrong  time  with  the  appropria- 
tion. I  think  this  is  something  we  could 
justifiably  tell  the  Hou.se,  where  we  could 
justify  the  amount  with  the  House  con- 
ferees. I  am  afraid  that  $67  million  would 
be  a  little  difficult. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  willing,  and  I  am  sure  he  is, 
and  I  hope  very  much  he  will  feel  as  the 
Senator  from  'Washington  does,  I  will 
modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  v.1th  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  "Washington.  I  made  some  men- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  New  York  a 
moment  ago  that  with  this  reduction  in 
the  amount  I  will  be  glad  to  do  what  I 
can  on  it  and  accept  the  amendment.  I 
know  we  will  have  a  real  problem. 

We  kid  ourselves  here  by  loading  thi.^ 
bill  down.  We  are  going  to  have  real 
problems.  I  would  like  to  go  in  with 
something  reasonable.  I  can  support 
something  I  think  is  reasonable.  By  this 
reduction,  we  might  have  a  chance  to  get 
this  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JA'VnTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Having  served  under  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (^Mr.  McClellan)  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  for  a 
long  time.  I  know  that  what  others 
might  consider  as  an  imderstatement  is 
a  very  strong  commitment  from  him.  I 
accept  the  suggestion  as  stated. 

Mr.  President.  I  modify  the  amend- 
ment by  inserting  in  lieu  of  $67,660,000 
the  figure  $44.5  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^VTID.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL  was  reco.:':pi"ed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
majority  whip. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  there  will 
be  no  further  action  on  the  bill  today 
and  it  will  remain  as  the  unfinished 
bu~ine  -s  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SCOTT  OF  VIRGINIA  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 1  a^k  i-namnious  consent  that  to- 
morrow, aitor  the  distinrui'^hed  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathiasi  has  been 
recognized  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  RETURN  TO 
CONSIDERATION  OF  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, at  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30.  1973 

The  Senrte  continued  v  ith  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'TI.R.  74  57)  making 
supplementa:  appro.;: riation.=;  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purnoses. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973 
does  not  contain  a  supplL-mental  appro- 
priations for  the  ba.si."  educational  op- 
portunity grant  proyram.  As  the  Sena- 
tors know,  this  program  was  authorized 
by  the  Education  /mcndmcnis  of  1972 
and  constituted  a  r-ommitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  take  "a  major  step 
toward  guaranteeing  un  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  postsecondan-  education  for 
all  high  school  graduates.  Since  the  en- 
actment of  that  law,  I  have  been  some- 
what disappointed  with  our  failure  to 
follow  up  on  this  commitment  with  the 
necessary  appropriations.  In  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  which 
became  law  in  April,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated a  mere  31 22.1  million  for  basic 
grants.  Such  a  small  amount  that  it  was 
necessary  to  place  a  limiration  on  the 
authorizing  legislation  confining  basic 
gra.nts  to  full-time  freshman  students. 

During  Senate  con.sideration  of  that 
bill,  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority adopted  an  amendment  which 
would  have  appropriated  $384.5  million 
for  the  basic  grant  program.  This  amend- 
ment was  lost  in  conference  and  the 
Hou.se  allowance  became  law.  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  action  of  the  conferees  on 
that  bill  and  gave  serious  consideration 
to  try  to  restore  the  amount  for  basic 
grants  which  the  Senate  had  adopted 
when  the  conference  report  was  being 
considered.  I  deferred  taking  those  steps 
at  that  time,  with  the  hope  that  addi- 
tional funds  would  become  available  for 
the  basic  grant  program  with  the  .second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

The  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  i^;  nriw  before  us  and  it  con- 
tains no  additional  amounts  for  basic 
grants.  It  is  for  tills  reason  I  considered 
offering  an  amendm-?nt  which  would  ap- 
propriate .Tdditional  amoun's  for  basic 
grants.  I  wou'd  imagine  that,  on  the 
basis  of  its  previous  record  on  this  m«it- 
ter,  the  Senate  might  well  adopt  such 
an  amendment.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
reasonably  certain  that,  regardless  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  Senate  vote  on 
such  an  amendment,  its  chances  of  sur- 
vival in  conference  would  be  slim,  mak- 
ing the  action  of  the  Senate  futile. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  I  desist  from  offer- 
ing an  amendment  for  additional  appro- 
priations for  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  However,  the  Senate  will  soon  be 
considering  the  regular  HEW  appropria- 
tions bUl  for  fiscal  year  1974.  In  that  bill 
the  President  has  requested  $959  mil- 
lion for  the  basic  grant  program  ade- 
quate to  fulfill  entitlements  under  the 
basic  grant  program.  The  House  has  not 
yet  taken  action  on  that  request.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  will  allow  the 
envisaged  funding  for  this  program.  If 
the  House  does  not  do  so,  the  Senate 
will  again  be  asked  to  consider  adequate 
appropriations  necessary  to  fulfill  our 
commitment  to  American  young  people. 
I  want  to  place  myself  on  record  in  fa- 
vor of  the  amount  of  the  budget  request 
for  basic  grants  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  go  on  record  with  me  on 
this  matter  for  fiscal  year  1974. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  record,  what  is  the  question  b:- 
fore  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  the  last  com- 
mittee amendment  to  H.R.  7447,  the  so- 
called  Eagleton  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  that 
amendment  go  to  section  305  on  page  58 
of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sena- 
tors will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the  order 
stated:  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Scott  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byp.d. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
H.R.  7447. 

The  question  at  that  time  will  be  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, section  305.  page  .58  of  the  bill,  the 
.so-ra'l"d  Eagleton  amendm.ent. 

I  anticipate  yea-:ind  nay  votes  on  to- 
morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.«ident, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memorj-  of  the  deceased 
Hon.  William  O.  Mills,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Maryland, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjoum- 
n  ent  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6  34  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Wednesday,  May  30,  1973,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  24,  1973: 

Department    of    Defense 

James  R.  Schleslnger,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Elliot  L  Richard- 
son. 

Central  Intelligence 

William  Egan  Colby,  of  Mar\-land.  to  b"> 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  vice  James 
R.  Sclilcsinger. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  25,  1973: 

Depari.mdnt    of    the    Treasury 
James  E.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Comp- 
troller   of    the    Currency,    vice    William    B. 
Camp.  re3ii,ned. 

U.S.   Air   Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To    be    lieutenant    general 
Lt.  Gen.   Royal  B.  Allison,   XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
im.Jor  general.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air 
Fo.je. 

I.N  THE  Army 

Tl^e  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In 
t'le  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
II lI;  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

To   be  captain 

Deka.  David  J.,  304-^4-1371. 

Handcox.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quaiin,  Brendon  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Bichlord.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boucher.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Browning,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Corbin.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dickinson,  James  G.,  296^2-0933. 

Dull.  Robert  J.,  480-56--1955. 

Durkin.  Denis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fagaii.  Peter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Finch.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fucli.s.  Lawrence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gleason.  James  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heller.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kenderson.  Robert  H  .  519-56^423. 

Jones.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krdak,  Robert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kneger.  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuelbs.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leellng.  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDade,  Lawrence  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Milne.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monahan.  Eugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mullln.  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nagle.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oscard.  J.ames  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poege.  Phillip  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riley.  Dennis  J.,  210-36^799. 

Roberson.  Gary  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rovak.  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons,  Harvey  O.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stauffer,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teele,  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vissers,  Christian  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlckstead,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  p>ersons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 

Helnleln,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scavarda,  Angelo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


To   be  caplain 
Adams,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmack,  James  Roy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuentes,  Vincent  O..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartzell,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemmer,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins.  Wyland  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus,  George  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Lloyd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeils.  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyers,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads,  Thomas  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea.  Jude  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shiley,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  Garrett  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller,  WlUlam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To    be   first   li-utcnant 
Angsten,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aslanian,  Roy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartley,  Randall  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bettln,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blscan,  Kenneth  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Eugene  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  Gerald.  450-€6-2916. 
Bowen,  James  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branham,  Terry  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan.  James  M.  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Bradley  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkhart.  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burks.  Ishmon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantrell,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carty,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChampUn,  Guy  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chllds,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifton,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Thomas  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Van  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cre::shaw,  Chauncv  F  .  230  58-7191. 
Daly.  William.  F..  137-40-13C7. 
Daves,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Gaylord  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Michael  L.,  535-4e-5712. 
Downes.  Linus  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  George  R..  .Tr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enyart.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flske  Roger  C  .  385-^6-6105. 
Fisher,  Jerald  W.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster.  Michael  V.,  224-fi8-1325. 
France,  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz.  Harold  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamble.  John  .»...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerber,  Marlon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbons.  Thom.is  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goertemlller.  John  C    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Ray  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Klrby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gust,  David  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardv.  Christopher  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heiidrv.  Donald  D..  316^8-0491. 
Hill,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUlmer,  Norval  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hof,  Frederic  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hong,  Erik  A.,  473  44-1626. 
Houck.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Robert  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Phillip  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaln,  Harold  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kean.  Robert  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knlpmeyer,  Samuel  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kondlk,  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koren,  Henry  L.  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kronenberger,  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blnieger,  Gordon  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunzman,  Anthonv  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelbbert,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leibrock,  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levay,  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Locastro,  Dominic  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maggart,  Lon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Man.  Louisa  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Albert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthels.  Michael  T.,  477-5CM)959. 
McGUl,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHugh,  Conrad  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meeks,  Floyd  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melsner,  Bruce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendes.  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlchelU.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitcham,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohr.  Lawrence  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  David  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlhoul.  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Conner.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oseth.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Edson  D.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plerson.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts.  Harold  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piatt.  Richard  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomlje,  Henry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pond,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Luther  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quatrevaux.  Edouard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralley.  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ranum,  Curtis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Edwin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Stanley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeder.  Ellis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbennolt.  James  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Oliver  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Everette  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrader,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serlo.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepherd,  WUUam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shockley,  Peter  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shreve,  Clifford  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumate.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson.  Fred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sink,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Thurman  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Zannle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sosa,  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  Edgar  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  Pierre.  Normand  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StrlckUn,  Toney,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Bloomer  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlhart.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanner.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarpley,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarpley.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tercy.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Rodney  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Samuel  S..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thornal,  Benjamin  C,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tsutsuml,  Sustunu,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Treolo,  Paul.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vavra.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verona,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vincent,  WUUam  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh,  Jerry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilkin,  Kenneth  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williamson,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wojtkun,  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  he  second  lieutenant 

Abraham,  George,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clark,  WUla  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curry.  Joe  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Danlelson,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durst,  Cynthia  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ehllnger,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pussman,  Philip  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henrlcson.  Lawrence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hurst,  Harry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klnslnger,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kobllska,  Dorothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plplana,  Lallt  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roach.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schroeder,  Carl  W.  P.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283 
3284.  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 
Arnold,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D'Antonlo,   Gregory  D..   XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn.  Rex,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gold,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman.  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulczynskl,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karmgard,  Robert  T.,  338^14-2219. 
Melton,  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pool.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renton,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walthal,  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terger,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284    3286 
3287,  3288,  and  3290:  ' 

Cejka,  Oliver  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan,  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Philip  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perm.  Dennis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallaway,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grimm,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Karl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Batten,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lederer,  Calvin  M.,  090  43  4437. 

McCann,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rutter.  Mark  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Self  ridge,  Keith  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

St.  John,  Etonald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyrrell,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Van  Hooser,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowlng-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1973.  United  States  MUltary  Acad- 
emy, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  541,  3284 
through  4363 : 

Brltton,  DaUas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen,  Brian  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  29.  1973: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sehvice 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  the  Deputy  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
United  Nations,  with  the  rank  and  status  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  a 
Foreign  Service  OfBcer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Deputy  Representative  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Barbara  M.  White,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
Foreign  Service  Information  OfBcer  of  the 
class  of  Career  Minister  for  Information,  to 
be  the  Alternate  RepresenUtlve  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  Special  Politi- 
cal Affairs  In  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador. 

International  Monetary  Fund 
WUUam  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive     Director     of    the     International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  3  years — re- 
appointment. 

Charles  R.  Harley.  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2 
years,  reappointment.) 

SECtTRITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

John  R.  Evans,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  member 
Of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  June  5,  1978 — re- 
appointment. 


Maij  29,  1973 
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GARRISON  DIVERSION 


HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
lead  editorial  in  the  Forum,  published 
today,  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  points  out 
clearly  the  advantages  of  the  Garrison 
diversion,  particularly  in  periods  of  un- 
certain rainfall. 

Water  is  the  most  priceless  commod- 
ity we  have  in  this  Nation  and  its  con- 
servation and  use  are  essential  to  a  viable 
economy. 

The  Forum's  editorial  Is  unassailable, 
and  gives  renewed  support  to  a  project 
that  will  mean  so  much  to  the  people 
of  North  Dakota. 


I  include  a  copy  of  the  editorial  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Recent  Dry  Weather  Shows  NECEssrrr  for 
Continuing  Missouri  Diversion  Project 
Farmers  in  eastern  and  central  North  Da- 
kota have  cleared  the  first  hurdle  in  their 
annual  contest  with  Mother  Nature  to  get 
their  crops  planted  and  harvested. 

Throughout  all  of  April  and  the  first  three 
weeks  of  May.  only  scattered  patches  of  rain 
dampened  the  area.  The  lack  of  rainfall 
made  It  pleasant  for  the  farmers  to  plant 
their  crops,  but  as  the  dry  days  stretched 
into  late  May.  the  farmers  and  even  the 
city  folks  were  beginning  to  worry  about 
whether  North  Dakota  was  confronted  with 
another  drought  as  devastating  as  those 
which  occurred  In  1934-1936. 

It  was  drought  throughout  Russia  that 
forced    that    nation   into    the    world    wheat 


market  last  year,  and  Its  purchase  of  Ameri- 
can wheat  has  brought  our  farmers  the  best 
prices  for  our  principal  farm  product  in  the 
last  20  years. 

If  It  happened  In  Russia,  couldn't 
drought  also  wipe  out  a  major  portion  of 
the  North  Dakota  grain  crop? 

Well,  drought  can  and  has  wiped  out  more 
than  half  of  North  Dakota's  farm  production 
In  several  years,  but  the  immediate  threat  is 
gone  for  now.  Last  week's  rains  came  at  Just 
the  right  time  to  erase  the  Immediate  wor- 
ries. Of  course,  the  farmers  will  need  a  con- 
sistent rainfall  over  the  next  two  months  to 
guarantee  the  harvest,  but  they  can  go  for 
three  or  four  weeks  without  worrying  too 
much  about  a  truly  severe  drought. 

Even  with  the  rainfall,  the  farmers  aren'*; 
out  of  the  woods.  There  are  stUl  haUstones 
to  worry  about,  as  well  as  Insect  ravages.  Too 
much  rain  could  also  wash  out  some  individ- 
ual farmers.  Too  much,  however,  is  better 
than  too  lltUe.  Only  a  relatively  few  farms 
are  hurt  by  too  much  rain,  but  every  farm 
gets  hurt  when  there  Is  too  little. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  North  Da- 
kota farms  were  getting  drier  and  drier  as  a 
group  of  North  Dakotans  tried  to  stop  in  Its 
track  a  major  project  which  is  Intended  to 
bring  water  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  North  Dakota  farmland  when  the 
rain  falls  to  come.  Fortunately,  the  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  at  St.  Louis  upheld  the 
U.S.  District  Court  of  Bismarck  in  its  refusal 
to  grant  an  injunction  against  the  continu- 
ing construction  of  the  Missouri  River  irriga- 
tion and  diversion  project  now  under  way 
In  central  North  Dakota. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  the  same 
time  was  holding  a  public  hearing  on  Its 
environmental  Impact  statement  regarding 
the  same  project  at  Mlnot.  Some  80  witnesses, 
arguing  the  pros  and  cons,  stretched  the 
hearing  out  over  three  days,  and  repeated  all 
the  claims  and  counterclaims  that  have 
been  voiced  about  the  project  over  the  last 
20  or  30  years. 

To  find  so  much  opposition  against  a 
project  which  was  designed  essentiaUy  to 
improve  North  Dakota's  environment  by 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  its  water  re- 
sources has  been  hard  to  understand.  If  the 
dry  days  of  April  and  May  bad  continued 
into  June,  we  would  have  had  a  most  force- 
ful demonstration  of  the  need  for  such  a 
project.  The  rains  came  last  week,  but  they 
may  not  repeat  themselves  in  June  and  July. 
Or  they  may  not  come  on  time  next  year. 
That  Is  why  irrigation  and  Its  related  bene- 
fits are  such  a  necessity  In  the  dnland  farm- 
ing areas  of  North  Dakota. 

Some  years  we  are  lucky  and  some  years 
we  are  not.  The  irrigation  project  Is  designed 
to  take  the  risk  out  of  the  weather  gamble 
for  farmers  in  those  areas  that  are  served  by 
the  project. 

If  the  project  is  stopped  by  the  legal  pro- 
test now  being  raised,  there  Is  always  a  good 
chance  that  Congress  will  send  the  money 
to  some  other  area  and  the  project  will  never 
get  restarted. 

The  close  call  that  many  North  Dakota 
farmers  have  had  with  the  weather  already 
this  year  should  convince  North  Dakotans 
who  haven't  been  paying  much  attention  to 
the  protest  that  North  Dakota  needs  irri- 
gation, and  that  the  only  way  that  irriga- 
tion can  be  brought  to  this  state  on  a  large 
scale  is  through  the  Missouri  project.  Let  us 
keep  a  good  thing  going. 


PRESIDENT  HARRY  S  TRUMAN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  passing  of  former  Pres- 
ident Harry  S  Truman  on  December  26th 
last,  one  of  the  few  remaining  personages 
from  a  varietal  and  climatic  period  of 
American  and  world  history  was  taken 
from  our  midst.  His  vociferous  critics  of 
his  Presidential  activities  are  now  slowly 
realizing  the  Integrity  of  his  decisions 
and  actions. 

The  chroniclers  have  done  an  excellent 
job  of  detailing  the  historical  events  and 
decisions  of  Harry  Truman  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  politicans  and  historians  will 
analyze  and  interpret  them  for  many, 
many  years  to  come.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
intend  to  include  them  here.  However, 
they  will  be  missing  the  intrinsic  ingre- 
dient that  garnishes  my  recollections  of 
the  era,  and  that  is  the  privilege  of  not 
only  working  with  him  but  also  counting 
him  as  a  friend. 
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The  late  President  Truman  faithfully 
followed  his  own  advice — the  buck  pass- 
ing stops  here.  During  his  tenure  as  Pres- 
ident, he  had  to  make  many  tough  and 
painful  decisions,  a  few  of  which  were  to 
use  the  atom  bomb,  to  resist  Communist 
aggression  in  South  Korea,  to  fire  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  and  how  to  rebuild 
a  world  torn  apart  by  World  War  II. 
He  will  also  be  long  remembered,  espe- 
cially by  some  members  of  the  press  for 
his  replies  to  picayunlsh  news  stories 
about  his  family. 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  been  con- 
cerned over  finding  workable  solutions  to 
the  problems  confronting  our  efforts  to 
provide  equal  rights  to  all  our  citizens 
remember  joining  the  late  Harry  Truman 
in  his  effort  to  provide  continued  appro- 
priations to  and  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Committee.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
respond  affirmatively  to  President  Tru- 
man's requests  that  Congress  establish 
such  a  permanent  committee. 

An  episode  in  the  Truman  era  that 
I  am  sure  is  seared  into  the  minds  of  not 
only  labor  but  also  of  business  is  the 
Republican-controlled  80th  Congress 
passing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  over- 
riding his  veto  of  it.  I  disagreed  with  the 
passage  of  that  act  that  time  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  I  am  sure  that  Harry 
Truman  continued  to  do  so. 

My  Jewish  constituency  in  the  14th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  and 
niost  of  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the 
United  States  remember  the  prompt 
action  in  1948  of  President  Truman  in 
diplomatically  recognizing  the  new  State 
of  Israel,  almost  immediately  after  the 
new  State  was  proclaimed  at  Tel  Aviv. 

No  tribute  to  the  late  President  Harry 
S  Truman  would  be  complete  without 
praise  for  his  lovely  wife  for  her  devo- 
tion and  love  that  gave  him  great 
strength  to  be  true  to  himself  in  arriving 
at  the  decisions  that  changed  mankind. 
Our  prayers  and  deepest  sympathy  go  to 
her  and  their  lovely  daughter  Margaret. 
I  am  sure  that  in  this  period  of  anguish- 
ment  at  our  great  loss  the  knowledge 
that  Harry  Truman  accepted  the  chal- 
lenges that  life  placed  before  him  as 
President  and  met  them  with  greatness 
will  long  remain  in  our  memories. 


PRIVATE  WINDMILL:    "NOTHING 
SHORT  OF   EXHILARATING" 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  an  engi- 
neer by  the  name  of  Henry  Clews  is  one 
of  the  many  individuals  in  this  country 
who  are  proving  that  windpower  is  a 
practical  nonpoUuting  source  of  elec- 
tricity. Mr.  Clews  has  a  50-acre  farm 
in  Maine,  5  miles  from  the  nearest  paved 
road. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  passages 
from  his  letter  in  the  November  1972 
issue  of  the  Mother  Earth  News: 

We  paid  $1,800  and  I  spent  many  hours 
this  summer  setting  up  a  complete  and  self- 
contained  wind-generated  electrical  system. 
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The  propeller  and  generator  are  from 
Quirk's  in  Australia  and — to  my  knowledge — 
ours  Is  the  first  large  Quirk's  unit  to  be 
installed  in  the  U.S. 

It's  a  2,000-watt,  120-volt,  low-speed,  geared 
alternator  with  a  12-foot  diameter  full- 
feathering  propeller  mounted  atop  a  50-foot 
steel  tower. 

Other  components  in  the  system  include 
20  six-volt,  180  amp-hour  "house  lighting" 
batteries  with  built-in  charge  indicators,  an 
automatic  transistorized  voltage  control  and 
various  rectifiers  and  inverters  designed  to 
yield  120  volts  A.C.  or  D.C 

Since  our  system  was  put  into  operation 
a  month  ago,  we've  had  imlnterrupted  power 
lor  lights,  shop  tools,  water  pump,  hi-fl, 
electric  typewriter,  and,  yes,  even  television. 

We're  so  enthusiastic  that  we've  formed 
a  company  to  import  Quirk's  wlndplants, 
and  I'm  now  the  official  agent  for  the  units 
in   New  England   and   New   York. 

Our  company,  Solar  Wind,  will  eventually 
be  expanded  to  produce  and  sell  plans  and 
kits  for  simpler,  less  expensive  wind  genera- 
tors, solar  heating  units,  and  other  alterna- 
tive energy  devices.  .   . 

The  feeling  of  running  a  whole  shop, 
lights,  and  appliances — with  the  stereo  blar- 
ing away  in  the  background — on  a  totally 
Invisible,  non-polluting  and  free  power 
source  is  nothing  short  of  exhllerating. 

Henry  Clews  can  be  reached  by  mail  at 
RFD  2,  Happy  town  Road,  East  Holden, 
Maine  04429. 

Perhaps  individual  windpower  sys- 
tems, as  distinct  from  large-scale  wind- 
power  systems,  will  be  suitable  only  for 
homes  in  the  country.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  56  percent  of  Americans  would 
prefer  a  rural  life,  if  they  could  have  it, 
25  percent  would  choose  suburban  living, 
and  18  percent  want  to  spend  their  lives 
in  a  city,  according  to  a  Gallup  poll  cited 
in  the  May  12,  1973,  Issue  of  Science 
News.  Maybe  there  will  be  a  huge  market 
for  private  windmills  very  soon. 


TROUBLE  IN  SPACE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
NASA  is  setting  about  the  recovery  of 
the  Sky  lab  mission.  There  is  every  expec- 
tation that  full  utilization  will  be  made 
of  Skylab.  To  do  this  requires  assess- 
ment, improvision,  and  repair.  These 
things  have  not  been  routinely  done  in 
space  before.  Yet  our  ability  to  do  them 
now  is  turning  possible  failure  to  prob- 
able success.  Skylab,  the  first  true  space 
station,  points  out  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping a  repair  and  refui-bishment 
capability  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
upcoming  Space  Shuttle  low-cost  space 
transportation  system  in  the  late  1970's. 

As  the  Skylab  program  is  recovered  it 
is  worthwhile  reading  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Evening  Star  of  May  16.  1973. 
which  succinctly  describes  the  issues  and 
importance  of  Skylab.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Trouble  in  Space 

America's  first  attempt  to  operate  a  man- 
ned, orbiting  space  laboratory  is  In  serious 
difficulty.  Shortly  after  the  88-ton  Skylab 
was  launched  Monday.  Its  power  plant  was 
found  to  be  impaired  by  half,  apparently  by 
the  failure  of  a  pair  of  silar  panels  to  unfold 
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properly.  Then,  more  ominously,  the  interior 
of  the  unoccupied  space  station  was  reported 
yesterday  to  be  overheated,  with  tempera- 
tures reaching  100  degrees.  A  malfunctioning 
gyroscope  was  put  down  as  a  lesser  problem. 

What  all  this  means  for  the  future  of 
the  Skylab  mission  is  stUl  being  assessed. 
Fortunately  no  astronauts'  lives  are  endan- 
gered right  now  with  the  dispatch  of  the 
first  thr^e-niaa  crew,  originally  scheduled 
for  yesterday,  postponed  at  least  until  Sun- 
day. F.xperts  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admnllstration  in  the  meantime  are 
working  furiously  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  $2.6-billion  experiment  can  be  salvaged, 
and  what  measures  might  be  attempted  to 
correct  or  work  around  the  problems. 

At  this  point  the  range  o:  possibilities  is 
great.  If  the  mannl.ig  of  the  space  station  has 
to  be  abandoned  completely.  Skylab  can  be 
marked  down  as  an  almost  unmitigated  fail- 
ure, at  least  for  this  year.  On  the  optimistic 
side,  the  threatened  mission  could  turn  out 
to  be  a  roaring  success  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  both  the  power  shortage  and  the  over- 
heating can  be  corrected.  The  Hnal  result 
could  turn  out  to  be  something  in  between. 
Operati!ig  at  half  power,  the  space  station 
could  permit  the  completion  of  most  of  the 
dozens  of  planned  experiments. 

The  most  important  question,  however,  is 
whether  Skylab  operates  well  enough  to 
meet  the  main  objective  of  the  program. 
This  Is  to  provide  medical  data  on  how  long 
men  can  functian  eS'ectively  in  the  weight- 
less environment  of  space.  The  first  crew 
was  to  occupy  the  station  for  28  days,  and 
that,  exceeding  the  Russian  record  of  25 
days,  could  test  the  human  limit.  Two  later 
Skylab  crews  were  to  try  for  56  days  aloft. 
If  the  current  problems  force  drastic  reduc- 
tions of  these  targets,  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  program  will  have  been  thwarted. 

Skylab  still  has  a  chance  to  escape  the 
disasters  of  the  equivalent  Russian  pro- 
gram. The  record-setting  occupants  of  the 
first  Soviet  laboratory  died  in  1970  when 
their  vehicle  lost  air  upon  returning  to  the 
earth.  Another  Salyut  laboratory  failed  to 
orbit  last  year,  and  yet  another  broke  up  In 
space  last  month. 

NASA's  space  wizards  are  impressive  im- 
provlsers,  as  they  proved  In  saving  the  Apollo 
13  crew  after  an  explosion  aborted  that  trip 
to  the  moon.  The  present  deadline  for  prob- 
lem-solving is  not  quite  as  pressing,  with  the 
a.stronauts  safe  on  the  ground.  But  the  de- 
cisions of  the  next  few  days  could  have  much 
to  say  about  how  fast  and  how  far  the  United 
States  proceeds  with  what  until  now  has 
been  a  spectacularly  successful  space  effort. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


ARTHUR   F.   SAMPSON  NAMED  FIRE 
PROTECTION  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  Ar- 
thur P.  Sampson,  Acting  Director  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  has 
been  named  "Fire  Piotection  Man  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Society  of  Fire  Protection 
Engineers.  Mr.  Sampson,  a  native  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  was  cited  for  his  leadership  of  GSA's 
programs  to  advance  a  goal-oriented  ap- 
proach to  fire  safety  and  to  promote  fire 
protection  and  fire  prevention  as  man- 
agement concerns. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  describing  the 
award  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  A    TRIBUTE    TO    DR.    GEORGE    E 

Record,  as  follows:  DAVIS  OF  THE  INDIANA  COMMIS- 

GSA  Head  Sampson  Named  For  Fire  SION  ON  AGING  AND  AGED 

Protection  Award  

Arthur  P.  Sampson,  head  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  has  been  named 
"Fire  Protection  Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Fire  Protection  Engineers.  The  award 
will  be  presented  May  16  at  the  Society's 
annual  meeting  In  St.  Louis. 

Society  president  Martin  M.  Brown  said 
Sampson  is  the  first  to  receive  the  group's 
new  annual  award.  "In  bestowing  this  award, 
the  Society  wishes  to  recognize  your  leader- 
ship in  the  application  of  a  sound  systems 
approach  to  fire  safety  In  building  design," 
Brown  said.  "Your  contribution  is  outstand- 
ing and  will  have  lasting  effects." 

Sampson  first  gained  attention  of  Are  pro- 
tection officials  In  April  1971,  when  he  con- 
vened the  GSA  International  Conference  on 
Fire  Safety  In  Hlgh-Rlse  Buildings.  Over  70 
experts  from  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Europe 
participated.  Conference  recommendations 
were  incorporated  Into  a  total  fire  safety 
system  for  the  Federal  building  under  con- 
struction In  Seattle — GSA's  first  major  effort 
to  Include  such  comprehensive  planning  In 
design  and  construction  of  a  new  Federal 
facility.  The  agency  has  since  required  a  re- 
evaluatlon  of  fire  safety  features  In  all 
planned  buUdlngs.  as  well  as  a  progressive 
overhaul  of  fire  protection  features  in  exist- 
ing Federal  structures. 

Under  Sampson's  direction.  GSA  has  Insti- 
tuted a  number  of  fire  protection  research 
projects.  Chief  among  them  is  a  $600,000 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  conduct  a  three-year  statistical  sam- 
ple of  existing  fire  loads  In  office  and  school 
buildings  nationwide.  GSA  also  has  orga- 
nized a  three-day  conference  to  be  held  In 
July  1973,  to  review  existing  fire  protection 
research  and  determine  future  needs  In  co- 
operation with  leading  Federal  agencies  In 
the  field.  Participating  with  GSA  will  be  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

In  addition  to  fire  protection  advances, 
GSA  has  been  cited  for  Its  achievements  in 
fire  prevention  under  Sampson's  leadership. 
Seven  of  ten  GSA  regional  headquarters  were 
cited  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion In  Its  1972  fire  prevention  contest.  Grand 
award  went  to  GSA  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

Sampson  Joined  GSA  in  1969  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  agency's  Federal  Supply  Serv- 
ice. He  moved  later  that  year  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Service,  where  he  served  as  com- 
missioner until  named  acting  GSA  adminis- 
trator by  President  Nixon  In  June  1972. 
Among  his  responsibilities  as  GSA  chief  are 
construction,  leasing  and  maintenance  of 
over  10.000  Federal  facilities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Prior  to  Federal  service,  Sampson  spent 
six  years  In  Pennsylvania  state  gov»rnment 
as  secretary  of  administration  and  budget 
under  Governor  William  P.  Shafer.  and  dep- 
uty secretary  for  procurement  under  Gov- 
ernor William  Scranton.  He  was  employed 
previously  for  12  years  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company. 

A  native  of  Warren.  R.I..  Sampson  received 
a  B.S.  in  business  administration  from  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  and  Is  currently 
pursuing  a  masters  degree  in  public  admin- 
istration at  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. He  maintains  a  permanent  residence 
with  his  wife  and  four  children  In  Camp 
Hill,  Pa. 

The  Society  of  Fire  Protection  Engineers, 
founded  In  1950,  Is  the  multi-national  pro- 
fessional organization  of  engineers  involved 
in  the  field  of  fire  protection.  Chapters  of 
the  Society  are  located  In  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Europe,  and  Australia.  Society  head- 
quarters are  located  at  60  Batterj-march 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Indi- 
ana's most  dedicated  public  servants,  Dr. 
George  E.  Davis,  a  retired  professor  at 
Purdue  University  who  more  than  any 
other  person  established  an  effective  In- 
diana Commission  on  Aging  and  Aged. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  editorial  from  the  May  4, 
1973,  LaPorte  Herald  Argus  praising  Dr. 
Davis  for  his  outstanding  service  to  the 
older  people  of  Indiana. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Dr.  Davis  Gave  Decade  to  Elderly 
This  country  would  be  stymied  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  were  it  not  for  volunteers  who 
devote  the  kind  of  time  and  effort  to  com- 
munity causes  that  would  be  full  time  Jobs 
for  many  of  us. 

Our  attention  was  drawn  to  such  a  case 
when  a  group  gathered  In  Indianapolis  re- 
cently for  a  testimonial  dinner  to  80-year- 
old  Dr.  George  E.  Davis,  retired  Purdue  uni- 
versity professor,  who  literally  buUt  the  pro- 
gram offered  under  the  Indiana  Commis- 
sion on  Aging  and  Aged. 

Dr.  Davis,  who  will  be  81  on  July  7,  Is  call- 
ing it  quits  after  nearly  twelve  years  devoted 
to  developing  an  ongoing  program  involving 
the  semiretlred,  retired  and  senior  citizens 
generally. 

After  a  teaching  career  that  spanned  many 
decades,  including  a  quarter  of  a  century  on 
the  Purdue  faculty  at  West  Lafayette,  Dr. 
Davis  responded  to  another  call  in  1961  and 
assumed  the  position  of  executive  director 
of  the  then  newly  formed  Commission  on 
the  Aging  and  Aged. 

The  project  had  been  Initiated  for  obvious 
reasons.  Dr.  Davis  served  three  governors  and 
their  respective  state  administrations,  and 
patiently  worked  with  a  structure  endorsed 
by  state  government,  but  not  funded  to  any 
great  degree,  to  form  commissions  on  the  ag- 
ing and  the  aged  In  each  of  Indiana's  92 
counties. 

Whatever  remuneration  he  received  was  a 
pittance  based  on  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  Involved  In  organizing  this  program. 

Over  the  past  decade,  which  happens  to  In- 
clude Dr.  Davis'  tenure,  the  nation  has  be- 
come Increasingly  concerned  with  the  many 
and  complex  problems  of  the  elderly. 

Are  we  on  the  right  course,  taking  them 
out  of  their  homes  and  transferring  them  In 
their  twilight  years  to  the  kind  of  communes 
we  call  nursing  or  rest  homes? 

Are  we  preparing  people  for  retirement? 
Have  social  security,  private  pensions  and 
other  methods  for  retirement  security  main- 
tained human  dignity? 

And  finally:  Is  society  suffering  a  signifi- 
cant loss  of  training  and  experience  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  sharp  cutoff  point  characteristic 
of  most  mandatory  retirement  plans? 

To  each  of  those  questions,  and  many  more. 
Dr.  Davis  addressed  his  sharp  faculties.  The 
commission  on  the  Aging  and  Aged  helped 
create  senior  citizens  programs  and  cen- 
ters, housing  programs,  county  groups  solely 
devoced  to  the  cause  of  the  aging  and  aged; 
meanwhile,  dispensing  quantities  of  Infor- 
mation designed  to  awaken  the  public  to  a 
problem  that  so  suddenly  dawns  on  many  of 
us — that  problem  being  retirement,  and  then 
old  age. 

The  success  of  the  project  Dr.  Davis  headed 
for  more  than  a  decade  depended  almost  en- 
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tirely  upon  volunteers.  Americans  are  con- 
scious of  the  fact  they  are  paying  their  way 
Into  old  age.  but  many  of  them  know  not 
what  to  do  when  they  have  paid  the  price  and 
suddenly  are  confronted  with  a  life  of  leisure 
that  Is  not  as  pleasant  as  it  may  sound. 

Other  than  the  direct  help  which  Dr.  Davis" 
county-by-county  program  helped  create 
through  senior  citizens'  centers,  housing  Im- 
provements and  the  like,  we  see  his  greatest 
contribution  as  the  leadership  he  provided  to 
help  to  alert  the  public  to  a  problem. 

Dr.  Davis  knows  firsth.^ind,  as  do  the  volun- 
teers who  worked  with  him  statewide,  of  the 
frustrations  which  occur  In  a  family  when 
it  Is  realized  for  the  first  time  that  the  old 
home  must  go  and  the  "children"  must  help 
find  care  and  sometimes  money  for  loved  ones 
whose  productive  years  are  long  past. 

Dr.  Davis,  at  age  80.  is  living  proof  of  the 
many  years  of  effective  service  that  often  re- 
mains available  to  society  long  after  an  In- 
dividual has  taken,  or  been  forced  Into, 
retirement. 

Indiana  has  benefited  beyond  measure  be- 
cause Dr.  Davis  extended  his  productive 
vears. 


MAKE-IT-YOURSELF  METHANE  FOR 
VEHICLES,  HEAT,  AND  LIGHT 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
would  tap  into  solar-driven  natural 
energy  systems  all  around  us,  we  would 
not  have  a  fuel-shortage.  It  is  undeniable 
that  solar  energy  could  provide  us  with 
methane,  hydrogen,  and  oil  as  well  as 
electricity. 

I  cannot  point  to  any  large-scale 
solar-energy  systems  in  operation  simply 
because  not  one  has  been  funded  yet.  But 
I  can  point  to  some  of  the  very  same  solar 
energy  systems  in  operation  on  a  small 
scale.  Heat,  wind,  photosynthesis — these 
solar  gifts  are  there  for  the  tapping. 

If  students  in  CalifoiTiia  and  farmers 
in  India  can  tap  them  today,  it  is  non- 
sense to  say  it  cannot  be  done  on  a  large- 
scale  for  decades. 

When  tractors  and  cars  and  schools 
stop  running"  for  lack  of  fuel,  or  when  a 
nuclear  powerplant  black  outs  2.5  mil- 
lion people  once  more  in  Florida,  we  will 
probaby  see  more  and  more  fed-up  indi- 
viduals and  small  commimities  .iust  solve 
the  power  problem  for  themselves  with 
.so'ar  energy.  Some  systems  are  simple 
enough  to  build  in  a  few  weeks.  Of  course 
th'^y  would  not  be  perfect,  but  they  will 
work. 

Two  pertinent  articles  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  lady  in 
Woodstock,  111.,  by  the  mme  of  Anne 
Carroll,  to  whom  I  am  most  grateful.  The 
first  is  a  column  from  Chicago  Today, 
November  19,  1972.  entitled  "Heat  Your 
Home  With  Garbige"  by  the  ]*Trither 
Earth  News  Service.  The  second  is  from 
"Organic  Gardening  and  Farming",  June 
1972,  entitled  "Methane  Gas — an  Over- 
looked Energy  Source"  by  S.  A.  Klein 
ilu'-.  rem -irks  by  R.  B.  Singh  of  India. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s~nt  that  major  excerpts  from  the  two 
articles  be  printed  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
fr  :m  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
p.':.ited  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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[Prom  Chicago  Today,  Nov.  19,  1972] 
Heat  Yolti  House  With  Garbage 

Sometimes  it's  hard  to  believe  the  blind 
manner  In  which  we  squander  resources  In 
this  country.  Consider  natural  gas,  for  exam- 
ple. The  fuel  Is  already  In  such  short  supply 
that  gas  companies  In  several  sections  of  the 
United  States  have  begun  rationing  it,  Tliose 
companies  are  making  a  major  effort  to  lo- 
cate new  fields  of  the  gas  and  are  currently 
laying  thousands  of  miles  of  pipelines  and 
mains  with  which  to  tap  known  reserves  of 
the  fuel. 

That's  an  exoensive  proposition.  It  costs 
big  dollars  to  locate  those  gas  fields,  drill 
the  wells,  build  the  pipelines,  put  in  the 
mains  and  do  all  the  other  things  that  must 
be  done  to  get  that  natural  gas  out  of  the 
ground  and  Into  our  cities  and  towns  where 
we  want  to  use  It. 

While  we're  spending  all  those  dollars  to 
funnel  that  gas  Into  town,  we're  also  spend- 
ing dollars  to  get  rid  of  natural  gas  that  is 
already  right  there  in  every  city  and  village 
in  the  country. 

It's  cleverly  disguised  as  garbage. 

You  see.  when  plant  and  animal  matter 
decays.  It  doesn't  Just  disappear.  It  changes 
into  other  forms.  If  you've  ever  made  a  com- 
post pile,  you  know  this  qtiite  v.e'.l.  You  put 
dead  leaves,  vegetable  cuttings,  bone  meal, 
dried  blood,  tankage,  grass  clippings,  table 
.scraps  and  a  lot  of  other  "garbage"  in  .  .  . 
and  it  comes  out  magically  transformed  Into 
a  rich,  clean,  natural  fertilizer. 

But,  there's  more  to  It  than  that.  Perhaps 
you  didn't  know  it,  but  while  that  stack  of 
garbage  was  turning  Itself  Into  compost  .  . 
it  was  also  generating  methane  gas.  And 
methane  is  natural  gas.  You  can  cook  with 
It.  heat  with  it  and  otherwise  use  it  as  fuel. 

This  same  production  of  methane  takes 
place  In  every  municipal  sanitation  facility 
In  the  country.  But  directors  of  the  sanita- 
tion installations — Intent  only  on  getting 
rid  of  our  garbage  as  rapidly  as  possible- 
consider  the  hundreds  upon  hu'.idreds  of 
thousands  of  cubic  leet  of  gas  so  generated 
to  be  a  positive  nutsar.ce  They  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  discourage  the  formation 
of  methane  In  the  first  place  and  let  the  gas 
escape  as  quickly  as  they  can  when  It  is 
created. 

Wouldn't  it  make  more  sense  to  design 
our  sanitation  plants  so  thev'd  produce  as 
much  of  this  fuel  as  possible?  And  wouldn't 
It  further  make  sense  to  collect  this  meth- 
ane— this  natural  gas — and  pipe  It  to  our 
factories  and  homes  for  use  as  fuel? 

Collection  of  natural  gas  from  municipal 
sewage  stations  is  not  an  Impractical  Idea. 
It's  being  done  at  present  In  India.  China. 
Formosa.  Korea  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  It's 
also  done  in  Hungary.  France,  Germany  and 
several  additional  European  countries.  It's 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  pimip  our 
uncterground  reserves  of  natural  gas  dry  and 
adopt  the  Idea  ourselves,  anyway  ...  so  why 
not  get  a  head  start  and  ease  the  transition? 

A  world-famous  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject states  that  it  is  possible  to  manufacture 
small,  family  sL^ed  methane  generators  that 
can  make  every  home  and  apartment  In  the 
United  States  at  least  scmiindependent  of 
outside  power  sources. 


The  authority  Is  Ram  Bux  Singh,  director 
for  the  last  IB  years  of  a  methane  gas  research 
laboratory  at  Ajltmal  In  northern  India.  In 
that  position,  Singh  has  personally  super- 
vised the  construction  and  operation  of  at 
least  200  blogas  plants  and  he  and  his  staff 
have  dramatically  simplified  and  miniatur- 
ized the  design  of  methane  production  units. 

"It  is  now  possible."  Singh  told  us  when  he 
recently  visited  the  United  States,  "to  install 
a  small  prefab  blogas  plant  in  a  home  or 
apartment  as  easily  as  we  now  Install  a  water 
heater  ...  its  plumbing  is  no  more  compli- 
cated." 
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Singh  then  went  on  to  tell  us  how  all  the 
vegetable  trimming,  spoiled  food,  leftovers, 
grass  clippings,  weeds,  leaves  and  other  gar- 
bage generated  by  an  average  household 
could  be  recycled  thru  the  blogas  unit  and 
turned  Into  rich,  garden-ready  compost  and 
methane  gas  for  cooking,  heating  the  house 
or  even  fueling  the  family  automobile. 

"This  could  go  a  long  way  toward  cutting 
living  expense,  making  our  lives  more  enjoy- 
able, preserving  the  earth's  resources  and 
drastically  curbing  pollution,"  says  Singh. 

"We  would  replace  the  belching  Incinera- 
tors, stinking  land  fills  and  sewage  filled 
streams  of  the  present  waste  disposal  system 
with  small,  silent  units  that  turn  our  garbage 
directly  Into  valuable  fertilizer  with  fuel. 
With  blogas  plants  we  can  recycle  our  waste 
and  use  it  again  and  again  In  a  very  simple, 
direct  and  natural  way." 

Well  sir,  that  sounds  almost  too  good  to 
be  true  ...  so  w-e  asked  Singh  to  help  us 
build  a  prototype  blogas  plant  at  Mother's 
headquarters  in  northern  Ohio.  He  did,  we're 
experimenting  with  the  unit  now  .  .  . 

It  may  indeed  be  possible  soon — for  you  to 
buy  a  factory  made  blogas  plant  the  way  you 
now  buy  a  new  stove  or  refrigerator.  And 
once  you  install  that  unit  in  the  basement  or 
\ri!ity  room  and  start  routing  all  your  fam- 
ily's waste  thru  it  .  .  ,  you  may  be  able  to 
heat  your  house  and  cook  without  ever  pay- 
ing another  gas.  fuel  oil,  coal  or  electric  bill 
again!  Mother  Earth  News  Service,  POB  38. 
Madison,  Ohio  44057. 


[From  Organic  Gardening  and  Farming 
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Methane  Gas — An  Overlooked   Energy 

SOLTICE 

(By  S,  A,  Klein  1 

Here's  the  key  to  a  storehouse  of  power 
that  can  light  lights,  heat  buildings,  run 
machines,  and  make  wheels  turn — all  with- 
out polluting  the  environment. 

Manure  and  vegetable  wastes,  while  they 
may  be  garbage  to  most  people,  are  pure  gold 
to  the  organic  gardener.  When  composted, 
they  fertilize  and  condition  the  soil  at  one 
time.  By  composting  them  without  air.  we 
can  collect  fre3.  non-polluting  and  efficient 
natural  gas. 

This  gas,  methane,  is  mostly  wasted  liowa- 
days.  This  article  shows  how  some  simple 
equipment  can  catch  It  for  home  use.  com- 
pleting yet  another  cycle  in  the  closed  or- 
ganic system. 

Methane,  known  also  as  marsh  gas,  swamp 
gas  and  natural  gas,  is  abundant  through- 
out the  temperate  regions  of  the  world.  It 
Is  colorless,  odorless  and  burns  cleanly  with- 
out producing  a  smoky  residue.  Abundance 
plus  desirable  burning  properties  add  up  to 
a  low  cost  fuel  that  can  replace  wood,  coal 
and  oil  as  the  ma  lor  fuel  source  for  home 
and  Industrial  heating  purposes, 

METHANE    PRODUCED    IN    NATURE 

Methane  is  produced  In  natvtre  by  the  bac- 
terial decay  of  vegetation  and  animal  w.istes 
in  the  absence  of  air — a  process  known  as 
anaerobic  decomposition.  Methane  produc- 
tion Is  often  associated  with  swamps,  (the 
famous  "Will  'O  the  Wisp"  is  methane  burn- 
ing on  the  surface  of  swamps)  since  dying 
vegetation  becomes  immersed  ben'-ath  the 
water,  excluding  air  and  providing  the  con- 
ditions for  anaerobic  bacteria  to  flourish. 
«     *     •     •     * 

USE    OF    METHANE    PRODUCTION    IN    SEWAGE 
TREATMENT    PLANTS 

Man  has  found  other  benefits  from  the 
controlled  use  of  the  methane  production 
process.  For  many  years  sanitary  engineers 
have  treated  human  fecal  matter  by  this 
process  at  sewage  treatment  plants,  render- 
ing an  offensive  material  into  a  useful  or- 
ganic residue.  In  the  initial  step  of  waste 
treatment.  s?wage  solids  are  settled  in  sedi- 
mentation   basins,    and    the    settled    sludge 
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pumped   into  large  heated   vats — known   ..s 

anaerobic  digesters. 


Anaerobic  bacteria  (naturally-occurring  in 
sewage)  convert  the  sludge  to  methane,  car- 
bon dioxide  and  water.  Operation  is  contin- 
uous— that  Is  raw  sludge  is  added  dally  and 
an  equal  amount  of  digested  sludge  is  with- 
drawn, but  the  average  time  for  conversion 
to  methane  is  30  days.  The  gas  produced  is 
about  70  percent  methane  and  serves  as  the 
fuel  for  all  treatment  plant  heating  purposes. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced Is  "surplus"  and  Is  burned  .  .  .  and 
wasted. 

BENEFITS    OF    "HOME    DIGESTERS" 

Some  farmers  In  Germany  and  France  have 
used  home  digesters  for  many  years  to  pro- 
duce their  own  methane.  Home  digesters 
serve  a  two-fold  purpose — they  provide  fuel 
and  simultaneously  dispose  of  unwanted 
wastes.  Any  large  Unk  such  as  an  oil  drum 
or  a  concrete  lined  pit  can  be  used  as  a  di- 
gester. All  that  Is  required  is  an  airtight  lid, 
an  outlet  valve  and  a  filter. 

Feeding  the  digester  is  no  problem — al- 
most all  organic  wastes  are  suitable  for  di- 
gestion including  garbage,  animal  manures, 
human  manure,  grass  clippings,  leaves,  crop 
residues  and  paper.  These  wastes  can  be 
combined,  or  most  of  them  digest  success- 
fully when  added  individually.  For  example, 
studies  at  the  University  of  California' 
showed  that  methane  digesters  could  be 
operated  on  green  garbage  alone  producing 
gas  at  near  the  efficiency  of  a  normal  sewage 
sludge  digester.  Another  example  is  chicken 
manure  which  produced  gas  at  about  half 
the  efficiency  of  sewage  sludge.  Steer  manure 
can  also  be  digested,  but  Is  so  inefficient  (15% 
the  efficiency  of  sewage  sludge)  that  Its  use 
is  not  recommended. 

Another  type  of  material  that  should  not 
be  added  is  wood.  Not  only  tree  limbs  and 
the  like,  but  also  newspaper  (which  contains 
about  75^r  woody  pulp)  do  net  digest  and 
are  of  no  benefit  in  the  feed  mixture. 

Paper,  other  than  newspaper,  is  an  excel- 
lent addition  to  the  feed  since  It  Is  well  over 
fK)  percent  digestible.  No  more  than  half  the 
mixture  should  consist  of  paper,  however,  or 
the  feed  becomes  nitrogen  deficient  and  the 
methane-generating  bacteria  die  off. 

CARS     RUN     ON     METHANE     GENERATORS 

An  Ingenious  English  inventor.  Harold 
Bate,  has  put  the  methane  generation  proc- 
ess to  work  to  power  an  automobile  as  pre- 
viously reported  here.^  He  operates  a  large 
car— an  old  armored  staff  vehicle— on  chicken 
manure.  There  was  no  need  even  to  change 
the  engine. 

HOW   THE   INDIANS   COLLECT   AND   USE    METHANE 
GAS 

[The  foUowlng  was  written  bv  Ram  Bus 
Singh  Of  India.] 

The  gas  produced  In  a  blo-gas  plant  Is  very 
similar  to  natural  gas  In  Its  composition.  It 
can  be  used  for  nearly  every  application 
where  natural  gas  Is  used,  limited  only  by 
the  amount  the  blo-gas  plant  is  capable  of 
producing.  Plants  can  be  designed  to  pro- 
duce as  little  as  50  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day 
to  as  much  as  9000  cubic  feet  per  day  or 
more. 

Gas  plants  have  been  Installed  and  used 
successfully  for  over  10  years.  At  a  farm 
near  Lucknow  in  northern  India,  one  very 
progressive  farmer  Installed  a  225  cubic  feet- 
capacity  blo-gas  plant  in  1961,  stUl  woklng 
today,  using  the  gas  regularlv  for  cooking 
and  lighting,  and  occasionally  to  heat  an  In- 
cubator, run  a  refrigerator,  operate  a  fan, 
pump  water,  and  drive  an  electric  generator! 
A  South  African  fanner  at  Johannesburg  re- 
poned  In  1962  that  his  plant  had  run  a  dlesel 
engine  continuously  day  and  night,  saving 
over  3.000  pounds   In  dlesel   fuel  expenses. 
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three  years.  The  engine  provided  power  for 
lighting  his  house,  pumping  water,  spray  Ir- 
rigations, water  heating,  cooking,  ironing, 
and  heating  lamps  for  piglets  In  winter.  This 
plant  is  fed  with  about  half  a  ton  cf  manure 
daUy  collected  from  700  hogs.  The  fertilizer 
has  been  spread  by  tanker  truck  In  Irrigation 
ditches  with  water,  and  by  overhead  large 
nozzle  sprays.  In  Prance  by  1952  there  were 
around  1.000  installations.  Today  in  India 
there  are  over  2500. 

Generally  speaking,  one  pound  of  fresh 
cow  dung  will  produce  0,8  to  1  eft.  of  gas  at  a 
temperature  of  75°  F.  This  will  be  higher  In 
the  warm  season  and  less  in  winter.  If  a 
temperature  control  system  is  Installed 
(necessary  for  large  plants,  optional  for 
small  ones),  yields  of  as  much  as  1.5  eft. 
of  gas  per  pound  of  cow  dung  can  be  ex- 
pected. Horse  dung  or  pig  dung  wUl  produce 
more  gas  per  pound,  ar.d  chicken  droppings 
produce  considerably  more. 

Vegetable  waste  produces  about  7  eft.  for 
each  pound  of  dry  weight  fed  Into  the  plant. 
Green  leaves  are  2^  to  ^4  water  by  weight. 
Only  the  solid  part  contributes  to  gas  pro- 
duction, thus  one  pound  of  green  leaves  fed 
to  the  digester  would  yield  14  to  ]a  of  the  7 
eft.  say  2  eft.  of  gas.  One  pound  of  dry  leaves, 
though,  produces  the  full  7  eft. 

Again  many  factors  can  affect  the  actual 
amount  of  gas  and  fertilizer  produced  per 
pound  of  raw  material  fed  to  the  digester. 
It  would  be  wise  to  plan  on  feeding  some- 
what more  dung  and  more  vegetable  waste 
than  will  be  needed  to  supply  the  minimum 
gas  and  fertilizer  required  as  calculated  by 
these  rough  guides. 
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CONFRONTATION  BETWEEN  THE 
HOUSE  AND  THE  JUDICIARY 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
carious balance  between  our  three 
branches  of  Government  is  a  subject 
that  merits  continuous  study.  A  recent 
clash  between  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  has  been  the  subject  of 
an  excellent  article  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORD) .  The  article  was  published  in  the 
spring,  1973,  issue  of  the  Maryland  Law 
Forum: 

A  Confrontation  BETwrEEN  the  House  and 

THE  JtroiClARY 

(By  VS.  Congressman  Richard  H.  Ichord) 
(EDrroE's  Note.— The  Honorable  Richard 
H.  Ichord,  a  Member  of  the  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives,  received  his  B.S.  and  JJD. 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Missouri  In 
1949  and  1952,  respectively.  On  November  8. 
1960,  he  was  elected  to  the  87th  Congress 
from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri,  and  has  been  continuously  re- 
elected since  that  time.  Presently,  Congress- 
man Ichord  U  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  weU.) 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that 
a  landmark  action  taken  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  14.  1970,  in  the 
enactment  of  House  Resolution  1306  (9lst 
Congress) ,'  has  attracted  so  little  attention. 
In  adopting  this  resolution,  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
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the  nation  exercised  Its  contempt  power  to 
restrain  the  federal  Judiciary  from  enforcing 
one  of  its  decrees.*  Yet  the  significance  of 
this  historic  action,  as  fundamental  In  rela- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
as  was  the  action  of  the  Court  In  Marbury  v. 
Madison,'  seems  to  have  escaped  general  pub- 
lic notice  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  re- 
ceived little  discussion  within  the  law  schools 
of  the  nation.  While  I  cannot,  within  the  lim- 
itations of  the  space  allotted  to  me,  discuss 
this  matter  In  great  detail,  it  may  be  m- 
vestlgated  more  fully  by  researching  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  that  circuit.* 

Tlie  matter  came  before  the  House  as  a 
consequence  of  a  suit  Instituted  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1970,  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enjoin  the  filing 
and  publication  of  a  report  by  the  House 
Committee  en  Internal  Security,  titled 
"Limited  Survey  of  Honoraria  Given  Guest 
Speakers  for  Engagements  at  Colleges  and 
Universities."  This  suit,  a  class  action  on 
behalf  of  individuals  named  In  the  report, 
was  brought  against  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, its  Chief  Counsel,  the  Public  Printer, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  On 
the  same  day,  without  notice  the  defendants, 
and  on  the  exparte  application  of  the  plaln- 
tlfls.  Judge  Gesell  entered  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  pending  hearing,  enjoining 
the  defendants  (excepting  the  named  mem- 
bers of  Congress)  from  printing,  publishing, 
or  distributing  the  report.  This  report,  upon 
subjects  'ATlthln  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, was  filed  by  me  on  the  following  day 
in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  House. 
On  October  28,  1970.  after  hearing  and  argu- 
ment, despite  precedents  of  his  circuit  to  the 
contrary,'  Judge  Gesell  entered  a  permanent 
order'  enjoining  the  Public  Printer  and 
Superintendent  of  Documents  from  printing 
and  distributing  any  copy  of  the  report  or 
any  portion  or  restatement  thereof. 

This  was  a  direct  Interference  with  the 
legislative  processes  of  the  Ho»ise  In  the 
face  of  explicit  constitutional  provisions  to 
the  contrary.  Article  I.  §6.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  expressly  provides 
that  "for  any  Speech  or  Debate  In  either 
House,  they  (the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives) shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other 
Place."  That  a  committee  report  is  "speech 
In  the  House"  has  long  been  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court.'  That  the  provision  prohibit- 
ing the  questioning  of  any  such  speech  "In 
any  other  place"  Is  clearly  Intended  to  em- 
brace the  courts  was  likewise  explicit  In  the 
history  of  the  provision.'  Moreover,  comple- 
mentary pror.slons  of  the  Constitution, 
equally  excluding  the  Judicial  power,  were 
likewise  thus  overridden.  Article  I.  §  5, 
authorizes  each  House  to  determine  the  rules 
of  Its  nroceedlngs,  and  requires  each  House 
to  publish  its  proceedings. 

Despite  these  unmistakable  constitutional 
limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  court. 
Judge  Gesell,  acting  with  perhaps  more  cour- 
age than  wisdom,  nevertheless  restrained 
public  dissemination  of  the  report  and  did 
so  on  the  ground  that,  In  his  opinion.  It  ex- 
ceeded the  legislative  function  of  Congress 
and  inhibited  the  speech  of  persons  whose 
names  were  unfavorably  noted  therein.'  He 
said.  In  effect,  that  since  the  speech  of  others 
was  thus  incidentally  and  In  some  way  In- 
directly affected,  the  Congress  Itself,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment, 
was  prohibited  from  speaking  and  publishing 
its  proceedings.  The  logic  of  his  decision  ap- 
peared neither  to  me,  nor  to  the  House:  nor 
did  his  assumption  of  Jurisdiction  Justify 
obstructing  the  speech  of  the  members  of  the 
House  In  the  face  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition denying  him  the  power  to  do  so. 

To  avoid  a  direct  confrontation  over  the  en- 
joined report,  I  prepared  a  restatement  of 
It— likewise  prohibited  by  his  Injunction— 
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and  concurrently  introduced  a  resolution, 
Houae  Resolution  1306,  which  ordered  the 
Public  Printer  and  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments to  print  and  disseminate  the  restate- 
ment, and  enjoined  all  persons,  whether  or 
not  acting  under  color  of  office,  from  Interfer- 
ing with  the  House's  order  or  from  molesting 
any  person  participating  in  its  performance. 
In  short,  the  resolution  I  introduced  was  an 
exercise  of  the  contempt  power  of  the  House 
to  enjoin  the  court  from  enforcing  Its  decree. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House 
and  the  restatement  was  accordingly  filed, 
printed,  and  disseminated.  No  action  was  sub- 
sequently taken  by  the  court  to  enforce  its 
decree  or  to  punish  those  participating  in  its 
"violation."  Curiously,  Judge  Oesell's  decision 
has  since  been  cited  frequently  In  the  lower 
Federal  courts  without  any  notation  of  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  House. ^"  Yet,  what- 
ever precedential  value  the  decision  had  wtis 
wholly  nullified  by  the  action  of  the  House 
and  the  court's  subsequent  failure  to  vindi- 
cate its  Judgment. 

It  was  not  my  purpose  In  Introducing  the 
resolution,    nor    was   it   the    motive    of   the 
House  In  enacting  It,  to  attack  the  historic 
function   of   the   Judiciary   under   our   con- 
stitutional system  as  enunciated  In  Marbury 
V.  Madison  or  as  explained  in  The  Federal- 
ist}^ Tlie  Constitution  Is  and  must  be  regard- 
ed by  Judges  as  the  fundamental  law,  and 
it  belongs  to  them  to  ascertain  Its  meaning. 
In  those  "cases"  and  "controversies"  where 
the  courts  have  Jurisdiction  to  act,  to  pro- 
nounce and  enforce  their  Judgments,  their 
action  must  be  conclusive  upon  the  legis- 
lative  and   executive  departments.  Even   In 
such  cases,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  Judi- 
ciary  was   never  conceived  as  being   a  law 
unto  Itself  or,  as  Selden  complained  of  the 
early  English  Court  of  Chancery,  that  it  was 
to  have  no  measure  more  constant  than  the 
length  of  the  Chancellor's  foot.  The  Judiciary 
cannot,  under  the  guise  of  construction,  as- 
sert Its  own  will  unrestrained  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  law,  or  arrogate  to  Itself  powers 
which  the  fundamental  law  has  denied  to  it. 
In  committing  to  the  Judiciary  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  as  Its  "proper  and  pe- 
culiar province,"  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution  conceived  that  It  should  be  bound 
by  the  discipline  of  the  law.  It  was  contem- 
plated that  Judges  would  perform  as  lawyers, 
not  as  legislators.  The  principles  enunciated 
In  Marbury  v.  Madison  were  not  novel.i-  nor 
were   they   Intended   to   be    Interpreted    as 
freeing   the   Judiciary   from   this   discipline. 
"The  courts  must  declare  the  sense  of  the 
law,"  and  Hamilton,  "and  If  they  should  be 
disposed  to  exercise  will  Instead  of  judgment, 
the  consequence  would  equally  be  the  sub- 
stitution of  their  pleasure  to  that  of  the  leg- 
islative body."  "This  was  none  other  than 
an  expression  of  a  fundamental  libertarian 
principle  in  recognition  of  a  rule  of  law, 
which  our  founding  fathers  sought  to  ad- 
vance, as     distinguished  from  the  rule  of 
men.    It    was   accordingly   expected,   and    It 
was  so  stated  In  The  Federalist,  that  Judges 
be  ouallfied  by  training  and  study,  that  they 
be  familiar  with  precedents,  and  that  they 
conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  law."  Hence 
said    Hamilton,    "(t)o    avoid    an    arbitrary 
discretion  in  the  courts.  It  Is  Indispensable 
that  they  should  be  bound  down  by  strict 
rules  and  precedents,  which  serve  to  define 
and  point  out  their  duty  In  every  particular 
case  that  comes  before  the  .  .  ."  ^  Regret- 
tably, It  appears  that  seme  Judges  have  not 
adhered  to  this  discipline. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Constitution 
was  the  first  comprehensive  written  expres- 
sion of  Its  kind  for  the  governance  of  a 
nation,  concededly  on  Its  adoption  there  was 
yet  to  be  developed  a  body  of  direct  prece- 
dents In  the  construction  of  its  particular 
provisions,  and  there  was  yet  to  be  a  formal 
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recognition  by  the  judiciary  of  the  precise 
limitations  upon  the  diverse  sources  of 
power — the  executive  and  legislative,  as  well 
as  the  judicial — which  had  been  embodied, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  in  Its  terms. 
While  the  founders  drew  heavily  on  Mon- 
tesquieu for  the  theoretical  basis  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  there  was,  neverthe- 
less, ample  precedent  In  the  constitutional 
and  legal  history  of  their  ancestors  eluci- 
dating the  basic  principles  to  be  applied  m 
Its  construction.  Our  founders  were  cer- 
tainly familiar  with  the  Inhibitions  upon 
power  which  had  been  applied  In  concepts  of 
the  common  law,  derived  In  turn  from  other 
written  documents  embracing  restraints 
upon  power,  such  as  the  Magna  Charta  and 
the  English  BUI  of  Rights,  as  well  as  their 
own  experience  with  the  written  charters  of 
the  colonies.  It  was  In  this  history,  in  these 
precedents,  and  In  this  experience,  that  In 
large  part  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
had  found  their  origin.  It  was  understood 
that  liberty  required  not  only  a  separation  of 
the  powers  of  government,  but  that  as  a 
necessary  corollary  there  be  restraints  upon 
the  separated  powers  as  well.  Hamilton's  re- 
marks, to  which  I  have  referred,  were  not 
abstractions  divorced  from  experience.  They 
were  a  practical  consideration  of  means  of 
coping  with  excesses  In  the  employment  of 
the  Judicial  power. 

The  reviews  advanced  by  Hamilton  and 
Msullson  are  Indeed  a  reflection  of  earlier 
experiences  memorialized  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Magna  Charta  (1215)  itself.  Although 
not  frequently  observed.  In  the  45th  Article 
of  this  celebrated  document,  which  had  been 
signed  and  delivered  "In  the  meadow  called 
Runlngmede  between  Windsor  and  Staines," 
the  barons  extracted  from  King  John  a 
promise  by  which  he  agreed:  "We  will  not 
make  any  justices,  constables,  sheriffs,  or 
bailiffs,  but  of  such  as  know  the  law  of  the 
realm  and  mean  duly  to  observe  It."  Also,  In 
the  61st  Article  of  the  Charter  the  doctrine 
of  self-help  was  perhaps  first  formally  recog- 
nized, and  a  foundation  thus -laid  for  the 
legislature's  subsequent  claim  to  contempt 
and  Impeachment  powers.  By  this  provision 
King  John  acknowledged,  as  security  for 
keeping  the  many  promises  he  had  made, 
that  If  he  or  his  "Justiciary"  were  to  fall  In 
their  performance,  the  "barons,  together  with 
the  community  of  the  whole  kingdom,  shall 
distrain  and  distress  lis  (the  King  and  his 
Judiciary)  In  all  the  ways  In  which  they  shall 
be  able,  by  seizing  our  castles,  lands,  pos- 
sessions, and  in  any  other  manner  they  can, 
until  the  grievance  Is  redressed  .  .  ."  Alone 
excepted  from  this  authorization  was  harm 
to  the  King's  person  and  that  of  the  Queen 
and  his  children.  There  was  no  slmUar  excep- 
tion made  for  the  "justiciary." 

But  power,  as  Madison  said,  is  of  "an  en- 
croaching nature."  "  The  Judicial  power  was 
neither  then,  nor  Is  now,  wholly  curbed  by 
agreement.  Despite  the  assurances  formalized 
In  the  Magna  Charta,  the  judiciary  neverthe- 
less continued  to  reach  out.  Under  Henry  III, 
the  stream  of  writs  Issuing  from  Chancery 
rapidly  widened,  and  In  the  year  1244  the 
barons  and  prelates  again  protested.  They 
perceived.  In  this  enlargement  of  Jurisdiction 
by  the  creation  of  new  writs,  and  hence  the 
recognition  of  new  "rights,"  a  process  of  leg- 
islating. Thus,  In  1258  the  Provisions  of  Ox- 
ford required  that  the  King's  chancellors  be 
placed  under  oath  to  "seal  no  writs,  exceptmg 
virrlts  of  course,  without  commandment  of 
the  king  and  of  his  council,  who  shall  be 
present."  Finally,  the  Judiciary's  obstruction 
of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  led  to  the 
enactment.  In  1689,  of  the  equally  celebrated 
Bin  of  Rights,  provisions  of  which  were  In- 
corporated almost  verbatim  In  Article  I,  §  6, 
of  our  own  Constitution. 

Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  the  discipline 
of  the  law.  we  are  referring  to  a  form  of  self- 
restraint.  Hamilton's  supposition  of  the  qual- 
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Ificatlen  of  judges  was  one  device  for  secur- 
ing this  necessary  restraint.  It  seems  obvious 
that  the  barons  at  Runlngmede  likewise  ex- 
acted the  45th  Article  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Moreover,  In  urging  that  the  Judges  should 
be  bound  down  by  strict  rules  and  prece- 
dents, as  Hamilton  suggested,  we  can  also 
recognize  an  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of 
stare  decisis. 

Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis, 
as  others,  must  be  qualified  If  we  are  to  ad- 
mit the  validity  of  the  contending  doctrine 
of  growth  and  reform  in  the  common  or  con- 
stitutional law.'"  Hence,  it  Is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  those  cases  In  v.hlch  the  Judi- 
ciary Is  actually  and  materially  trespassing 
upon  the  legislative  function  and  power. 
Doubtless  there  are  myriad  opportunities  for 
the  courts  to  expand  their  power  with  plausi- 
ble propriety  In  relation  to  the  legislature, 
whether  It  be  by  the  recognition  of  new 
rights  or  the  creation  of  new  writs  and  reme- 
dies, or  the  novel  application  or  "discovery" 
of  principles  of  the  common  law,  or  the  con- 
struction or  nullification  of  statutes,  or  the 
construction  of  previsions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself.  However,  In  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  court's  jurisdiction  to  re- 
strain speech  in  the  House,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  narrower  and  perhaps  mere  manage- 
able aspect  of  this  adversary  relationship 
between  the  judiciary  and  the  leglslattire. 

The  "Speech  and  Debate  Clause"  of  the 
Constitution  Is  precise  In  Its  terms  and  In 
the  exclusion  of  the  judicial  power.  WhUe 
the  English  Bill  of  Rights,  from  which  this 
provision  Is  drawn,  declares  that  "the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  debates  or  proceedings 
In  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  Impeached  or 
questioned  In  any  court  or  place  out  of 
Parliament,"  there  has  never  been  any  doubt 
that  the  more  succinct  expression  In  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  I,  §  6  ("shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned In  any  other  place")  includes  the 
courts.  No  similarly  explicit  exclusion  of  the 
judicial  power  is  to  be  found  In  any  other 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

Yet,  even  with  respect  to  other  constitu- 
tional provisions,  the  Court  has  recognized 
that  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  powers 
conferred  on  the  Congress  and  each  of  Its 
Houses,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  "politi- 
cal" and  not  "Justiciable."  Thus  In  Coleman 
V.  Miller,^^  the  Court  held  that  the  question 
of  how  long  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  remained  open  to  rati- 
fication, and  what  effect  a  state's  prior  re- 
jection had  on  Its  subsequent  ratification, 
were  committed  to  the  Congress.  There  was, 
however,  a  difference  of  views  as  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Court  to  deal  with  the  Issue  at  all. 
Four  of  the  concurring  Justices,  including 
some  of  the  Court's  most  liberal  members, 
thought  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  had 
Incorrectly  treated  the  amending  process  of 
the  Constitution  as  being  subject  to  judicial 
construction.  They  took  the  position  that 
the  Congress  possessed  an  "exclusive  power" 
over  the  amending  process,  that  it  could  not 
be  bound  by,  and  was  under  no  duty  to  ac- 
cept, the  pronouncements  of  either  the  state 
court  or  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  is- 
sue.'»  Any  Judicial  expressions  concerning 
the  power  of  the  Congress  In  this  respect, 
they  said,  must  be  In  the  nature  of  an  ad- 
visory opinion  only,  wholly  without  constitu- 
tional authority. 

More  recently  In  Powell  v.  McCormack,'^ 
the  Warren  Court  agreed  that,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  separation  of  powers  within  the 
Federal  Government,  "political  questions" 
were  not  "Justiciable."  The  precise  question 
then  before  the  Court  was  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  constitutional  commitment  to 
the  House  (In  Article  I,  §  5)  to  Judge  the 
qualifications  of  Its  members.  Citing  Baker 
V.  Carr.  the  Court  stated  that  a  resolution  of 
the  Issue  Involved  a  determination  of 
whether  there  was  a  "textually  demonstra- 
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ble  constitutional  commitment  of  the  Issue 
to  a  coordinate  political  department."" 
However,  unlike  Coleman,  the  Supreme 
Court  appeared  to  be  unanimous  in  Its  as- 
sertion of  authority  to  determine  Initially 
whether  such  a  commitment  had  been  made 
by  the  Constitution  and.  If  so,  what  Its  scope 
was. 

The  concept  that  there  are  certain  "polit- 
ical powers"  which,  by  reason  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers,  are  not  subject  to 
judicial  restraint  is  not  inconsistent,  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  views  expressed  by  Hamilton 
In  his  exegesis  of  the  Judicial  function  In 
relation  to  the  fundamental  law.  In  The  Fed- 
eralist. No.  78,  although  direcUng  his  at- 
tention to  the  function  of  the  Judiciary  In 
pronouncing  upon  the  validity  of  laws  en- 
acted by  the  legislative  department,  he 
wrote:  "If  it  be  said  that  the  legislative 
body  are  themselves  the  constitutional 
Judges  of  their  own  powers,  and  that  the 
construction  they  put  upon  them  is  conclu- 
sive upon  the  other  departments.  It  may  be 
answered,  that  this  cannot  be  the  natural 
presumption,  where  it  Is  not  to  be  collected 
from  any  particular  provisions  In  the  Con- 
stitution." ^  Conversely  stated,  this  proposi- 
tion should  be  equally  true.  If  we  are  to  col- 
lect from  a  particular  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  legislative  body  is  to  be 
the  constitutional  Judge  of  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  its  terms,  then  it  can- 
not be  presumed  that  the  Judiciary  may 
Interpose  Itself  in  derogation  of  that  power. 
Nor  does  Hamilton's  theory  appear  to  be 
contrary  to  an  early  pronouncement  by  the 
Court  upon  the  subject.  Although  Marbury 
r.  Madison  has  frequently  been  cited  on 
other  points.  It  was  there  said  (In  relation 
to  the  executive  power)  that  there  are  "cer- 
tain Important  political  powers"  which  "can 
never  be  examinable  by  the  courts."-*  But 
let  us  suppose  that  such  powers  are.  In  fact, 
"examined"  by  the  courts,  and  that  In  a  par- 
ticular case  they  adjudge  the  powers  to  be 
limited.  This  Is  Indeed  the  practical  question 
with  which  we  were  faced  by  the  action  of 
Judge  Gesell.  The  problem  did  not  wholly 
escape  the  attention  of  the  early  constitu- 
tional commentators,  but  It  Is  also  apparent 
that   It    was   never    wholly    resolved. 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  little  attention  was 
paid  to  the  question  of  protecting  other 
branches  against  incursions  by  the  Judiciary. 
Inflxjentlal  proponents  of  the  Constitution 
regarded  the  judiciary  as  the  weakest  branch, 
a  view  shared  by  Montesquieu. ■•■•  Their  major 
point  of  concern  was  to  limit  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  superior  power  of  the  legisla- 
tive department.  The  Judiciary,  said  Hamil- 
ton, has  neither  "force  nor  loill,  but  merely 
Judgment:  and  must  ultimately  depend  upon 
the  aid  of  the  executive  arm  even  for  the 
efficacy  of  its  Judgments."  »  It  was  his 
opinion,  and  evidently  the  prevailing  one. 
that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  institute  impeachments,  which  were 
to  be  tried  by  the  Senate,  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient check  and  safeguard  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Judlciarv  on  legislative 
authority.^ 

This  view  was  not  universally  shared.  The 
power  of  Impeachment  was  later,  and  per- 
haps more  soundly,  characterized  bv  Jeffer- 
son as  "scarcely  a  scarecrow."  He  described 
the  Judiciary  as  being  "an  irresponsible 
body."  advancing  Its  nnlseless  step  like  a 
thief  over  the  field  of  Jurisdiction.--  Indeed, 
It  may  well  be  that  in  the  overrldinc;  concern 
to  render  the  Judiciary  Independent  of  the 
legislative  branch,  by  granting  them  life  ten- 
ure, our  founding  fathers  had  in  fact  and  In 
large  degree  rendered  them  independent  of 
the  people. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  Inherent  In  our 
constitutional  system  that  one  department 
cannot  be  conclusively  bound  In  all  cases  and 
In  all  matters  by  the  Judgment  of  anv  coordi- 
nate branch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  found- 
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Ing  fathers  did  not  construe  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  as  meaning  that  the 
separated  powers  ought  to  have  no  partial 
agency  In.  or  control  of,  the  acts  of  each 
other.™'  Yet  It  Is  clear  that.  In  their  view,  the 
Independence  of  each  was  In  a  large  measure 
to  be  maintained,  and  that  the  basic  func- 
tion of  each  was  to  be  preserved.*  How  to 
keep  the  various  departments  In  their  proper 
places  was  thus  necessarily  a  point  of  In- 
quiry. Madison  asked.  "(t)o  what  expedient, 
then,  shall  we  finally  resort,  for  maintaining 
in  practice  the  necessary  partition  of  power 
among  the  several  departments,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Constitution?"-'  While  It  was  hoped 
that  the  "Interior  structure"  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  so  contrived  that  the  several 
constituent  parts  would  operate.  In  their 
mutual  relations,  as  the  means  of  keeping 
each  other  in  their  proper  places.  It  was  evi- 
dent, he  said,  that  each  department  should 
have  "a  will  of  Its  own."  - 

What  this  concept  imported  was  a  question 
with  which  we  In  the  House  were  confronted 
as  a  consequence  of  Judge  Gesell's  restraint 
upon  speech  In  the  House.  In  assessing  our 
position,  it  was  evident  that  the  court  had 
obstructed  the  House  In  a  manner  which 
directly  and  vitally  affected  the  legislative 
process  itself,  and  in  defiance  of  express  pro- 
visions of  the  fundamental  law.  If  the  court 
may  Inquire  Into,  censor,  and  enjoin  the 
speech  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity, then  It  must  follow  that  the  court  may 
Inquire  into,  censor,  and  enjoin  the  printing 
and  publication  of  the  speech  of  every  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress.  Moreover,  since  the 
speech  of  a  committee  is  essentlallv  the  col- 
lective speech  of  individual  members,  the 
court  may.  a  fortiori,  similarly  inquire  into, 
censor,  and  enjoin  the  printing  and  publica- 
tion of  the  speeches  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  The  result,  of  course, 
would  be  to  restrain  communication  within 
the  House,  between  the  House  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  between  the  members  and  their  con- 
stituents. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such 
a  result  wouW  be  tolerated  by  all  members 
of  the  House. 

In  support  of  House  Resolution  1306.  I 
relied  upon  the  authority  of  a  line  of  cases 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  asserted  that 
each  House  of  Congress  possesses  a  power, 
enforceable  by  contempt  action  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  to  prevent  and  punish  acts  which, 
in  and  of  themselves,  inherently  obstruct 
and  prevent  the  discharge  v"  legislative  duty. 
This  power  is  said  to  rest  upon  the  right  of 
self-preservation.  While  these  c&ses— Ander- 
son V.  Dunn,  In  re  Chapman.  Kilboum  v. 
Thompson,  and  Marshall  v.  Gordon'^ — dealt 
with  obstructions  by  individuals,  yet  it  seems 
clear  enough  that,  whether  the  "obstruction 
!.■?  a  consequence  of  Individual  action  or.  on 
the  other  hand,  of  action  by  the  Judiciary 
under  color  of  office,  such  a  distinction  is  one 
of  fact,  but  not  an  essential  distinction  of 
principle.  The  question  I  put  to  the  House, 
then,  was  whether  the  House  would  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  preser\-e  and  protect  its 
constitutional  function,  as  well  as  to  assert 
those  privileges  expressly  committed  to  It  by 
the  Constitution  itself.  The  House  answered 
decisively,  adopting  the  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  301  to  55. 

Surely  there  Is  at  le.ist  one  lesson  that 
may  be  derived  from  all  of  this.  Those  who 
inculcate  a  conception  that  lawyers  (or 
Judges)  have  a  professional  function.  Indeed 
a  duty,  to  "change"  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  system,  without  regard  to  the  re- 
straints Inherent  in  the  discipline  of  the  law 
to  which  I  have  referred,  do  no  service  to  the 
profession  or  to  our  constitutional  system. 
Responsibility  for  effecting  such  changes  be- 
longs to  the  appropriate  branch  established 
for  that  purpose  and  to  the  amendment 
process.  It  Is  not  a  professional  function  to 
legislate  or  to  employ  the  law  as  a  weapon 
for  overturning  a  system  of  liberty.  Any  such 
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conception  must  have  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  fostering  processes  of  violence.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  professional  duties,  law- 
yers fundamentally  have  no  revolutionary 
function.  If  they  wish  to  exercise  any  such 
function,  they  may  do  so  more  appropriately 
in  their  private  capacity  at  the  hustings,  or, 
if  you  will,  at  the  barricades.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  our  law  schools  can,  with  profit 
to  the  students  within  their  charge,  and 
with  profit  to  the  nation,  re-examine  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  true 
nature  of  our  legal  system  and  the  profcEslon 
which  Is  Intended  to  serve  it. 

FOOTNOTES 

'H.R.  Res.  130C.  91st  Cong..  2d  Bess..  Con- 
gressional Record,  vcl.  116,  pt.  31,  pp  41358- 
41374. 

=  My  research  reveals  only  two  other  prec- 
edents Of  a  related  nature,  which  involved 
other  than  federal  constitutional  courts.  The 
first  precedent  arose  as  a  result  of  the  ar- 
rest In  1800  of  a  disorderly  spectator  In  the 
gallery  of  the  House  (named  James  Lane) 
who  was  detained  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
on  order  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  There- 
after, Lane  obtained  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  from  a  civil  magis- 
trate in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms was  apprehended  and  con- 
ducted before  a  magistrate,  being  released 
after  a  time  when  Lane  did  not  appear  to 
prosecute.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  on  Privileges  of  the  House,  which 
declared  the  arrest  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
to  be  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  but  recommended  no  further  action 
against  the  magistrate  who  appeared  to  have 
been  deceived  by  false  representations.  The 
Committee's  report  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  38.  A.  Hinds,  2  Precedents  of  the  House 
§  1605   (1907). 

The  second  incident  occurred  In  the  vear 
1866.  A  member  of  the  House.  Mr.  Culver. "was 
arrested  at  his  home  during  vacation  by  vir- 
tue of  a  warrant  on  civil  process  Issued  out  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Venango 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Culver  was  com- 
mitted to  the  county  Jail  In  default  of  the 
required  security.  On  report  of  the  matter  to 
the  House,  a  resolution  was  adopted  direct- 
ing the  Speaker  to  issue  a  warrant  to  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms commanding  him  to  deliver 
Mr.  Culver  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
and  jailer  of  said  county.  The  warrant  was 
duly  executed  and  Mr.  Culver's  release  was 
obtained  without  opposition  from  the  sheriff 
or  the  court.  A.  Hinds,  3  Precedents  of  the 
House  5  2676(1907). 

^U.  S.  (1  Cranch)  368  (1803). 
'  The  proceedings  In  the  House  are  recorded 
in  Congressional  Record,  vol.  116.  pt.  27. 
pp.  36680  and  37110:  Congressional  Record. 
vol.  116.  pt.  28.  p.  37799:  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, vol.  116,  pt.  31.  pp.  39512-39522:  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  116.  pt.  31,  pp.  41358- 
41374:  Congressional  Record,  vol.  117.  pt.  8. 
p.  9931.  The  proceedings  In  U.S.  District  Court 
are  Indexed  under  Hentoff  v.  Ichord,  318  F. 
Supp.  1175  (D.D.C.  1950):  and  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  under  Hentoff  v.  Ichord. 
Clrtl  No.  24.761. 

■  See  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Ac- 
tion v.  Eastland,  141  F.  Supp.  729  (D.D.C. 
1956):  Hearst  v.  Black,  87  P.  2d  68  (D  C  Clr 
1936). 

«  318  P  Supp.  1175.  1183. 

•  See  Kllbourn  v.  Thompson.  103  U.S.  168, 
204  (1880):  and  Powell  v.  McCormack,  395 
US.  486.  502  (1969). 

*Thls  is  made  clear  in  provisions  of  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  (1689),  as  well  as  In 
explicit  provisions  of  state  constitutions 
adopted  before  the  Federal  Constitution,  par- 
ticularly: the  Maryland  Declaration  of  Rights 
of  1776.  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of 
1780.  and  the  New  Hampshire  Constitution  of 
1784.  Moreover,  two  state  constitutions  of 
1776,  those  of  South  Carolina  and  New  Jer- 
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sey.  expressly  preserved,  by  general  provi- 
sions, English  law.  These  precedents  are  more 
fully  noted  In  my  address  to  the  House. 
Congression.al  Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  31,  pp. 
41358-41374. 

•318P.Supp.  1175.  1181. 

'"See  United  States  v.  Doe,  455  F.2d  753. 
759n.4  (1st  Cir.  1972);  and  Gravel  v.  United 
States,  408  U.S.  06,  610n.6.  But  see  Soucle  v. 
David,  448  P.2d  1067,  1082n.4  (D.C.  Clr.  1971) 
(WUkey.  J.,  concurring) . 

"  A.  Hamilton,  J.  Madison  &  J.  Jay,  2  The 
Federalist  (Dingwall-Rock  ed.  1901)  Nos. 
78-81,  at  98-129  (hereinafter  cited  as  Fed- 
eralist) . 

^  I  can  see  no  distinction  between  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  Marbury  v.  Madison  and 
those  previously  enunciated  by  Hamilton  and 
Madison  in  2  Federalist  No.  78,  at  98. 

"  2  Federalist  No.  78,  at  103. 

'♦  Id.  at  106. 

"^  Id.  at  105. 

"  1  Federalist  No.  48,  338. 

'■  For  pronouncements  relating  to  the  doc- 
trine of  stare  decisis,  see  Boys  Markets  v. 
Retail  Clerks  Union,  398  U.S.  235  ( 1970) : 
Welsh  v.  United  States,  393  U.S.  333  (1970); 
and  Moragne  v.  States  Marine  Lines,  398  U.S. 
375  (1970). 

'*307  U.S.  433  (1939). 

"Id.  at  457. 

x'395  U.S.  486  (1969). 

"  369  U.S.  186,  217  ( 1962) . 

=  395  U.S.  486,  518  ( 1969) . 

-■  2  Federalist  No.  78,  at  101. 

-♦  1  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  368,  395  (1803). 

'■''2  Federalist  No.  78.  at  99n.  1. 

-■"/d.  at  99. 

="  2  Federalists  No.  79,  at  108-09  &  No.  81.  at 
122-23. 

--  7  The  Wrttings  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
216  (H.  Washington  ed.  1861). 
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REPLACING  NUCLEAR  ELECTRICITY 
BY  1975 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  1975 
the  AEC  expects  nuclear  powei-plants  to 
generate  about  12  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's electric  power.  However,  there  are 
several  safer,  fission-free  technologies 
available  which  couM  pro\1de  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  power  in  the  same  time 
frame.  One  of  them  is  the  combustion 
of  urban  trash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mianimous  consent 
that  two  items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Tlie  first  is  a  UPI  story  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle  of  February  4,  1973.  entitled. 
"St.  Louis  Finding  Powerplant  Fuel  in 
the  City  Dump."  The  second  is  a  talk 
entitled.  'Refuse  as  a  Supplementary 
Fuel"  by  Wa>-ne  Sutterfield,  refuse  com- 
missioner for  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Both 
items  were  brought  to  my  attention  by 
a  Houston  lady  named  Madeline  Fram- 
son.  to  whom  I  am  most  grateful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Feb.  4,  1973] 

St.  Louis  Finding  Power  Plant  Fuel  in  the 

City  Dump 

(By  Dale  Singer) 

St.  Louis. — Part  of  the  answer  to  America's 
power  shortage  may  be  found  at  the  St. 
Louis  city  dump. 

Wayne  Sutterfield,  St.  Louis  refuse  com- 
missioner for  the  past  six  years,  is  overseeing 
a  new  facility  which  converts  trash  Into  fuel 
for  a  power  generating  plant. 

The  process,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  In  the 
nation,  went  into  operation  last  May.  While 
all  of  the  bugs  aren't  worked  out  yet.  Sutter- 
field thinks  it  is  a  key  to  at  least  part  of  the 
fuel  shortage  threatening  to  curtail  power  in 
the  future. 

HOW  it  works 

The  process  works  like  this:  the  trash  is 
brought  by  trucks  to  the  plant,  where  it  Is 
pushed  in  raw  form  onto  a  conveyor  belt.  It 
is  carried  to  a  hammermlll  where  200-pound 
hammers  shred  the  material. 

From  there  it  is  moved  by  conveyor  to  a 
magnetic  metal  detecting  device  which  re- 
moves ferrous  metals.  The  shredded  remains, 
called  confetti,  are  loaded  into  35-ton  trucks 
and  taken  to  the  Union  Electric  Co.  plant 
outside  the  city. 

Sutterfield  said  the  modified  boilers  at  the 
power  plant  normally  operate  on  60  tons  of 
coal.  Under  this  project  10  percent  of  the 
coal  Is  replaced  by  the  converted  trash.  Since 
the  confetti  has  only  half  the  heat  value  of 
coal  it  takes  12  tons  of  the  shredded  material 
to  replace  six  tons  of  coal. 

SO";!    OF    TRASH 

During  the  first  full  year  of  operation  the 
project  Is  budgeted  at  a  cost  of  $2.8  million, 
including  construction.  The  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  city  are  sharing  the  costs  on  a 
two-thirds,  one-third  basis.  In  addition. 
Union  Electric  says  it  spent  $550,000  to  mod- 
ify its  boilers  to  receive  the  shredded  trash. 

Sutterfield  said  that  after  the  first  year 
operating  costs  are  expected  to  be  $600,000 
yearly. 

The  system  Is  designed  to  process  30  per- 
cent of  the  city's  trash,  but  during  its  first 
months  In  operation  it  has  not  always  run 
at  full  capacity.  Only  one  major  problem  has 
cropped  up,  Sutterfield  said. 

"Our  greatest  problem  so  far  is  that  we're 
only  removing  ferrous  metal  with  our  mag- 
netic detector,"  he  explained.  "Some  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  glass  are  getting  into  the 
mix  and  creating  problems  in  the  pneumatic 
system  at  the  boiler." 

To  solve  these  problems,  he  said,  an  air 
classifier  Is  to  be  Installed  this  year.  This 
phase  of  the  process  also  will  separate  any 
plastic  from  other  Items  In  the  trash  by 
means  of  their  weights  to  allow  a  more  finely 
sifted  confetti  to  be  burned  in  the  suspen- 
sion boiler  system  at  the  electrical  plant. 

MAY    sell    part 

The  classifier  will  have  an  added  benefit. 
While  the  main  aim  of  the  project  Is  to 
develop  another  source  of  fuel,  once  the 
process  of  separating  paper  from  metal  has 
been  refined  the  city  may  be  able  to  sell  the 
metal  for  scrap. 

"We're  working  to  produce  particles  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  steel  manufacturers  and 
therefore  recyclable,"  Sutterfield  said. 

Work  on  the  project  began  In  1969  and 
was  finished  a  year  later,  he  said.  Once  the 
initial  planning  was  done,  the  next  Job  was 
getting  the  federal  money. 

"We  had  enough  foresight  to  plan  this 
project."  he  said.  "The  federal  government 
didn't  choose  us — we  applied  to  them  for  a 
demonstration  grant  to  try  this  process." 

It's  not  the  whole  answer  to  fuel  shortage 
problems.  Me  said,  but  It's  a  start. 

"It's  a  whole  new  technique  for  waste 
disposal."  he  explained.  "We  still  have  some 
way  to  go  with  our  testing  to  complete  our 
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evaluation.  Some  testing  of  gases  will  have 
to  be  done  at  the  power  plant  after  our  air 
classifier  is  installed  to  determine  what  dif- 
ference the  air  classifier  makes. 

"We  think  that  with  the  proper  prepara- 
tion we  can  burn  more  than  10  percent  con- 
fetti in  the  boilers.  We  really  don't  know  what 
we  can  burn  eventually.  That's  one  of  the 
things  well  try  to  determine." 

Sutterfield  said  trash  may  be  the  fuel  of 
the  future  and  St.  Louis  trash  could  lead  the 
way.  Such  a  project  has  never  befcre  been 
tried  on  such  a  large  scale,  he  said. 

"Everyone  is  pretty  well  waiting  to  see 
what  happens  here  before  they  decide 
whether  they'll  go  any  further." 


Major  Excerpts  From  Refuse  as  a 

Supplementary  Fuel 

(By  Wayne  Sutterfield,  Refuse  Commissioner, 

city  of  St.  Louis) 

In  April  of  1972  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world,  an  investor-owned  utility  be- 
gan to  burn  municipal  solid  waste  assup- 
plementary  fuel  for  the  direct  production  of 
electrical  power. 

This  unique  venttu-e  is  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Union 
Electric  Company,  with  financial  support 
from  the  United  States  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  The  major  potential  benefits 
which  are  the  objectives  of  this  full-scale 
experiment  Include  the  development  of  an 
environmentally  acceptable  means  of  solid 
waste  disposal,  conservation  of  land  use,  and 
economic  advantages  to  both  the  utilitv  and 
the  public. 

Currently,  Union  Electric  Company  burns 
approximately  150  tons  of  low  sulphur  solid 
waste  a  day — about  15  percent  of  our  city's 
daily  output.  The  rest  of  our  850  tons  of  daily 
household  refuse  is  incinerated  in  two  ctly 
facilities  and  then  landfilled. 

The  processing  facilities  purposely  were 
kept  as  simple  as  possible,  consisting  only  of 
equipment  to  remove  magnetic  metal  and  to 
provide  a  uniform  small  particle  size  to  per- 
mit the  solid  waste  to  be  burned  in  sus- 
pension. 

In  general,  although  the  operating  results 
must  at  this  time  be  regarded  as  preliminary 
since  the  testing  program  is  far  from  com- 
plete, the  project  is  operating  essentially  as 
predicted.  These  operating  problems  which 
so  far  have  pi-esented  themselves  are  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  and  are  dx.e  mainly  to  the 
quality  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  milled 
municipal  solid  wastes.  We  are  making  some 
equipment  changes  which  should  resolve 
these  problems. 

Our  operating  experience  has  sh.own  that 
an  additional  proces.sing  step  would  be 
highly  desirable.  This  step  vnU  consist  of 
an  air  classification  device,  to  separate  the 
heavier  particles,  which  would  be  either 
non-burnable,  or  large  burnable  particles 
which  will  not  burn  in  suspension,  from  the 
light  fluffy  particles  which  will  burn  readilv 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  a  suspen- 
sion-fired boiler.  It  Is  expected  that  an 
acceptable  air  gravity  separation  would  pro- 
duce about  80  percent  light  combustibles  and 
20  percent  heavy  non-burnable  partules. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  number  of  advan- 
tages will  accrue  from  this  process  addition, 
including  the  enhancement  of  heating  value 
of  the  supplementary  fuel,  a  deci-ease  in  the 
ash  content  of  the  fuel,  elimination  of  those 
l.irger  solid  particles  which  can  cause  block- 
age of  equipment  such  as  pnevmiatic  feeders, 
a  decreiise  in  the  abraslveness  of  the  fuel 
carried  in  pnei.matie  piping,  provisions  for 
the  easy  reclamation  of  non-magnetic  metal, 
and  the  possibility  to  fire  greater  percentages 
of  solid  waste  as  supplementary  :"uel. 

With  the  help  of  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  we  are  adding  a  second  shredder 
to  turn  our  reclaimed  steel  cans  into  a  re- 
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cyclable  product.  After  a  second  shredding 
the  cans  will  meet  the  density,  size  and 
cleanliness  requirements  for  steelmaklng.  A 
St.  Louis-area  steel  company  has  agreed  to 
buy  several  thousand  tons  of  our  reclaimed 
lerrous  scrap — mainly  cans.  The  scrap  will 
replace  an  equal  amount  of  Iron  ore  In  one 
of  the  company's  blast  furnaces. 

The  operating  period  from  April  4,  1972, 
to  this  time,  demonstrates  that  the  refuse 
can  be  prepared,  stored,  transported,  pneu- 
matically blown  Into  a  boiler  and  burned 

The  processed  refuse  is  burned  In  a  tan- 
gentlally  fired  pulverized  coal  boiler.  The 
boiler  has  a  nominal  rating  of  125  MW  with 
a  maximum  gross  output  of  about  142  MW. 
Refuse  is  fired  at  a  rate  equal  to  10  percent 
to  15  percent  by  heat  value,  of  the  full-load 
fuel  requirement  of  the  boiler.  The  refuse 
is  fired  at  a  more  or  less  constant  rate  with 
the  automatic  combustion  control  system 
providing  the  additional  coal  necessary  to 
carry  the  load  on  the  boiler. 

The  refuse  has  an  average  heat  value  of 
about  4,500  BTU  per  pound — somewhat  less 
than  half  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  xised 
m  the  system.  Each  ton  of  refuse  burned 
generates  about  1000  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tricity. Used  as  fuel,  this  solid  waste  is  very 
low  in  sulphur,  thus  further  enhancing  the 
environment. 

All  In  all.  the  results  of  the  experimental 
project  to  date  are  quite  encouraging,  and 
there  appears  to  be  substantial  promise  that 
the  project  objectives  will  be  achieved. 

Present  indications  are  that  almost  all 
fossil  fuel-fired  boilers,  providing  they  have 
ash  handling  capability,  could  be  adapted 
for  burning  refuse.  Some,  of  course,  could 
be  more  easily  adapted  than  others.  There 
also  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  com- 
bination burning  of  refuse  with  gas  or  oil. 
as  well  as  with  coal,  would  not  be  practical. 

The  capability  of  existing  suspension-fired 
boilers  to  consume  municipal  solid  waste  Ls 
great  enough  to  permit  the  process  to  serve 
as  a  principal  means  of  refuse  disposal  for 
many  metropolitan  areas,  even  when  the 
supplementary  fuel  is  fired  as  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  fuel  requirements.  A  600 
Krw  unit,  for  example,  could  at  full  load 
consume  on  the  order  of  1,400  tons  of  pre- 
pared solid  waste  per  day  at  the  10  percent 
firing  rat«. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  St.  Louis  is 
getting  from  the  burning  of  refuse  for  fuel, 
the  city  will  soon  be  receiving  revenues  from 
Us  scrap  steel  cans.  This  Is  over-and-above 
the  cost-savings  of  not  having  to  bury  the 
separated  cans. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  NO-FAULT 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  discussion  these  days  concerning 
Federal  intervention  into  the  no-fault 
insurance  field.  Oregon  has  adopted  a 
program  which  is  working  very  well  and 
It  appears  to  be  a  viable  approach  to  this 
problem  of  automobile  reparation. 

The  Oregon  program  includes  the  Wis- 
consin form  of  comparative  negligence 
and  contribution  between  joint  tortfeas- 
ors and  also  incorporates  advance  pay- 
ment programs.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
provision  which  requires  each  motorist 
to  carry  $3,000  medical  pay  insurance 
and  $6,000  loss  of  income  insurance,  pay- 
able without  regard  to  fault.  However, 
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this  provision  does  not  grant  any  form 
of  immunity  to  the  negligent  driver  and 
totally  preserves  a  persons  right  to  full 
redress  for  all  damages  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  article 
written  by  Portland  attorney.  Thomas  E. 
Cooney,  which  analyzes  the  complaints 
of  no-fault  proponents  in  relationship  to 
how  Oregon  has  handled  this  problem: 
An  Alternative  to  No-Fault 
(By  Thomas  E.  Cooney) 

No-fault  enthusiasts  are  again  bombarding 
the  Legislature  with  a  variety  of  so-called 
no-fault  proposals  in  the  1973  Oregon  Legis- 
lature. There  are  presently  seven  bills  deal- 
ing with  some  form  of  no-fault.  Those  of 
which  I  am  aware  are  the  following:  Senate 
Bills— 308.  511  and  699;  House  Bills— 2401. 
2537.  2682  and  2832. 

The  proponents  of  no-fault  are  voicing  the 
usual  reasons  as  to  why  the  present  tort  sys- 
tem is  ineffective.  In  this  article  I  hope  to 
fairly  set  forth  the  objections  of  the  no-fault 
proponents  and  analyze  their  validity  In  light 
of  the  reforms  adopted  by  the  1971  Oregon 
Legislature. 

The  advocates  of  "No  Responsibility  Insur- 
ance" usually  list  the  following  reasons  for 
abolishing  the  present  tort  system. 

1.  Court  congestion  due  to  clogging  of 
dockets  with  automobile  BI  accident  cases. 

2.  Delay  In  payment  of  auto  victims'  losses 
either  because  of  delay  in  payments  from  the 
insurance  company  or  because  of  delay  in 
getting  a  case  to  trial. 

3.  Juries  are  not  capable  of  fixing  Uabll'ty 
In  auto  accident  cases  because  the  doctrine 
of  negligence  is  too  nebulous  and  accidents 
usually  happen  within  a  brief  span  of  time 
and  therefore  Juries  cannot  properly  assess 
these  claims. 

4.  The  present  tort  system  makes  Insurance 
too  expensive  In  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  premium  dollar  Is  returned  to  the  acci- 
dent victim. 

5.  Small  claims  or  nuisance  claims  are  paid 
too  much  In  order  to  avoid  litigation  and 
seriously  Injured  victims  are  not  adequately 
compensated. 

6.  The  present  system  punishes  negligent 
drivers  and  this  Is.  in  today's  modern  society, 
socially  unacceptable. 

7.  Compensation  by  way  of  dollar  damages 
for  non-economic  losses  such  as  impairment 
of  future  earning  capacity  and  pain  and  suf- 
fering, etc.  are  wasteful  and  generally  not 
wanted  by  the  public. 

Let's  look  specifically  at  the  Oregon  situa- 
tion and  see  how  its  present  system  stands 
up  In  light  of  these  complaints. 

1.  Court  congestion.  ProfKDnents  of  no- 
fault  point  to  such  cities  as  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago  where  there  is  court  delay  of  al- 
most five  or  six  years  from  the  time  of  filing 
until  the  time  of  trial.  Such  court  congestion 
does  not  exist  in  Oregon.  In  Multnomah 
County,  the  largest  and  most  litigious  county 
In  the  state,  the  Honorable  William  Dale, 
Presiding  Judge,  advises  that  cases  are  cur- 
rently receiving  a  trial  date  within  four 
months  from  the  date  of  filing. 

Insofar  as  the  contention  that  automo- 
bile BI  cases  are  clogging  the  dockets,  we 
should  make  the  following  analysis  of  case 
filings   In   Multnomah   County. 

(a»  In  the  year  1970  there  were  a  total  of 
13,804  cases  of  all  kinds  filed  in  Multnomah 
County.  Of  these,  only  1,549  were  automobile 
BI  accident  cases,  or  only  11.22  percent  of  all 
cases  filed.  During  that  same  year  there  were 
more  than  5.000  divorce  caees  and  more  than 
2.500  criminal  cases. 

(b)  In  1971  there  were  a  total  of  13.723 
cases  of  all  kinds  filed  In  Multnomah  County. 
Of  these  only  1,394  were  bodily  Injury  auto 
cases  or  a  percentage  of  10.16  percent  of  all 
cases  filed.  That  same  year  there  were  again 
over  5.000  divorce  cases  and  more  than  3.000 
criminal  cases. 
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(c)  In  1972  there  were  a  total  of  14.028 
cases  of  all  kinds  filed  In  Multnomah  County. 
Of  these  only  1.212  were  automobile  BI  cases 
only  8.64  percent  of  all  cases  filed.  More 
than  5,500  were  divorce  cases  and  again  more 
than  3,000  were  criminal  cases. 

Any  person  who  would  spend  time  In  the 
Presiding  Judge's  chambers  where  cases  are 
dally  assigned  to  trial  would  soon  learn  that 
It  is  not  the  automobile  bodily  Injury  claim 
that  congests  our  docket  but  rather  than 
the  Increase  in  criminal  cases.  The  advocates 
of  no-fault  would  seem  to  feel  that  the  griev- 
ances of  private  citizens  have  a  lesser  place 
In  the  courtroom  than  do  the  rights  of  crimi- 
nal defendants. 

Again,  look  to  Multnomah  County.  In  1970 
of  the  1.549  automobile  BI  cases  filed,  only 
181  were  tried  out  of  a  total  number  of  Jury 
trials  that  year  of  833,  or  only  21.73  percent. 
In  1971  there  were  only  122  automobile  BI 
cases  tried  out  of  a  total  number  of  Jury 
trials  In  Multnomah  County  of  798,  or  a  per- 
centage of  15.29  percent,  in  1970  150  auto 
BI  cases  were  tried  out  of  a  total  number  of 
Jury  trials  of  872,  or  a  percentage  of  17.20 
percent. 

In  1970  approximately  88V2  percent  of  the 
filed  auto  BI  cases  were  settled  or  dismissed 
without  trial:  in  1971  approximately  91  per 
cent  of  the  auto  BI  cases  filed  were  settled  or 
dismissed  without  trial;  in  1972  approxi- 
mately 88  percent  of  the  filed  auto  BI  cases 
were  settled  or  dismissed  without  trial. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  between  1970 
and  1972  there  was  a  drop  of  over  382  auto- 
mobile BI  cases  filed  In  Multnomah  County. 
Why  the  decreases  In  filed  cases  In  1971  and 
1972?  It  should  be  noted  that  It  was  on 
September  9,  1971  that  the  comparative  neg- 
ligence law  went  into  effect  and  In  Janusiry 
of  1972  the  PIP  (ORS  743.800)  benefits  be- 
came mandatory  on  all  auto  Insurance  poli- 
cies Issued  or  renewed  after  that  date.  At  least 
for  part  of  the  year  1972  Oregon  motorists 
were,  therefore,  insured  without  regard  to 
fault  for  medical  expense  up  to  $3,000  and 
wage  loss  up  to  $6,000  due  to  Injuries  suffered 
In  auto  accidents.  ORS  743.800  specifically 
provides  for  prompt  payment  of  economic 
loss  without  regard  to  fault.  It  does  not, 
however,  grant  immunity  to  the  wrongdoer. 
It  preserves  the  injured  victim's  right  to  re- 
cover all  of  his  damage  In  a  court  of  law 
before  a  Jury  If  he  chooses. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  in  1973,  because  of 
the  comparative  negligence  law  and  the  ex- 
istence of  no-fault  benefits  of  the  PIP  bill 
now  on  all  Oregon  policies  for  the  whole 
year,  the  number  of  Jury  trials  and  auto  BI 
filings  will  continue  to  drop  even  more 
drastically  than  In  the  preceding  year. 

Coupled  with  the  Implementations  of  the 
1971  Legislature,  there  has  been  a  reappraisal 
by  insurance  companies  of  methods  and  ways 
of  handling  and  settling  claims.  More  cases 
are  settled  today  than  ever  before.  Statisti- 
cally we  know  that  at  least  382  fewer  cases 
were  filed  in  1972  than  In  1970.  Of  necessity 
this  means  either  that  larger  portions  of  the 
premium  dollar  are  going  to  the  Injured  vic- 
tim and  not  by  way  of  defense  costs,  and /or 
that  the  Insiirance  companies  will  be  realiz- 
ing a  greater  profit  and.  therefore,  will  be  In 
a  position  to  reduce  premiums.  This  Is  of 
paramount  Importance  to  the  public. 

A  check  of  the  statistical  Information  from 
Clackamas  County  shows  an  even  smaller 
percentage  of  automobile  BI  case  filings  and 
trials.  A  check  of  other  counties  around  the 
state,  although  using  somewhat  different 
systems  of  docketing  cases,  will  show  that  If 
the  litigants  are  desirous  of  going  to  trial, 
courts  are  available,  in  almost  every  Instance, 
within  six  months.  With  this  statistical  In- 
formation, it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  anyone 
can  honestly  contend  that  In  Oregon  court 
congestion  because  of  automobile  BI  cases  Is 
honestly  a  problem. 

2.  Delay  In  payment.  No-fault  proponents 
say  that  because  of  the  court  congestion  and 
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delay,  victims  of  automobile  accidents  are 
not  compensated  for  years.  The  preceding 
paragraph  shows  that  In  Oregon  there  Is 
not  this  prolonged  period  of  delay  for  trial. 
Therefore,  this  argument  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

Insofar  as  delay  In  payment  of  economic 
loss,  the  PIP  bUl.  ORS  743.800.  provides  ex- 
pressly for  prompt  payment  of  medical  and 
wage  loss  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the 
statute.  Therefore,  accident  victims,  even 
though  they  may  must  wait  from  four  to  six 
months  for  a  trial  date,  are  being  compen- 
sated for  their  economic  loss  immediately. 
This  delay  aspect,  therefore.  Is  not  present 
in  the  Oregon  system. 

3.  Juries  are  not  capable  of  fixing  liability 
in  auto  negligence  cases. 

Tliis  argument  is  obviously  made  by  those 
persons  who  have  not  worked  regularly  In 
the  courtrooms  with  juries.  If  this  argument 
is  valid,  no  Indictment  should  be  issued  for 
negligent  homicide  or  any  other  type  of 
crime  or  clvU  action  filed  wherein  stand- 
ards of  behavior  are  set  by  law  which  may  be 
violated  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Experience 
shows  tis  that  Juries  in  most  instances  are 
capable  of  reconstructing  and  re-enacting 
the  accident  with  the  assistance  of  skilled 
attorneys.  If  the  no-faulter's  argument  Is 
valid,  we  should  adopt  no-fault  criminal  law. 

4.  The  tort  system  Is  too  expensive — too 
little  of  the  premium  dollar  goes  to  the  In- 
jured victim. 

This  argument  finds  great  sympathy  with 
many  persons  because  all  persons'  feel  their 
insurance  rates  are  too  high.  Oregon  rates 
are  among  the  lowest  In  the  nation.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  issued  an  esti- 
mate that  only  $.40  of  the  premium  dollar 
in  the  BI  tort  system  goes  to  the  injured  vic- 
tim and  that  If  a  no-fault  system  were 
adopted  more  of  the  premium  dolar  would 
end  up  In  the  hands  of  the  Injured  victims 
since  we  could  eliminate  Investigation  of 
fault  and  legal  expenses.  In  a  recent  survey. 
Lester  Rawls.  Insurance  Commissioner  for 
the  State  of  Oregon,  quoted  more  accurate 
statistics  from  Alfred  M.  Best  &  Co.  for  the 
year  1967  showing  ratios  of  incurred  losses  to 
earned  premiums. 

All  stock  companies 

Types  of  Insurance  and  losses  Incurred  as 
a  percentage  of  earned  premiums: 

Percent 
Health  and  accident  Insvirance,  non- 
group     50.2 

Fire    Insurance 56.2 

Workmen's  compensation  Insurance,.  63.9 

Automobile  bodily  Injury  insurance..  62.2 

Auto  collision  Insurance 56.8 

Auto  comprehensive  Insurance 51.1 

All   mutual  companies 

Health  and  accident  insurance,  non- 
group    53.4 

Fire    Insurance 51.3 

Workmen's  compensation  insurance..     65.0 
Auto  bodily  Injury  liability  Insurance.     63.  7 

Auto  collision  Insurance 60.1 

Auto  comprehensive  Insurance 53.6 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the 
type  of  Insurance  which  reimburse  persons 
for  losses  irrespective  of  fault  have  not  re- 
turned a  higher  percentage  of  the  premium 
dollar  than  does  the  casualty  insurance  rate 
for  BI  claims  where  fault  is  involved.  I  am 
advised  by  Commissioner  Rawls  that  these  are 
national  figures  and  In  Oregon  the  percent- 
age return  of  premium  dollar  under  BI 
casualty  rates  Is  even  higher.  Commissioner 
Rawls  advises  that  insurance  companies 
writing  In  Oregon  are  beginning  now  to  file 
proposed  premium  cuts  In  auto  BI  premiums 
for  the  upcoming  year.  These  proposed  cuts 
speak  loudly  for  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram adopted  by  the  1971  Legislature. 

5.  Small  claims  are  paid  too  much  and 
seriously  Injured  persons  are  not  properly 
compensated. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  decrease 
in  the  filings  of  automobile  BI  cases  has 
been  predominantly  in  the  area  of  the  small 
claim.  Ask  any  defense  or  plaintiff's  lawyer 
how  many  small  BI  cases  he  filed  or  de- 
fended In  the  last  year  and  you  will  find 
that  these  cases  have  almost  completely  dis- 
appeared. Many  persons  are  content  with 
their  PIP  benefits  and  therefore  this  program 
has  effectively  eliminated  the  need  to  over- 
compensate  small  claims.  Insofar  as  insuffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  seriously  injured 
victim,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
figures  showed  the  following: 

Economic  loss  to  date  of  settlement  and 
number  of  paid  claimants : 

Percent 

None 6.9 

SI  to  S500 72.0 

$501   to  $1,000 10.2 

$1,001  to  $1,500 4.  0 

$1,501  to  $2,500 3.2 

$2,501  to  $5.000 2.2 

$5,001  to  $10.000 1.1 

$10,001    to   $25,000 .4 

Over    $25,000 .1 

Oregon's  present  PIP  bill,  therefore,  covers 
economic  loss  for  all  auto  victims  except 
.slightly  more  than  1.6  percent.  State  Repre- 
sentative George  Cole's  Bill  (House  Bill  2537) 
which  is  currently  before  the  Legislature  in- 
creases the  PIP  benefits  to  $5,000  medical 
and  $r>,000  wage  less.  Therefore,  it  covers  the 
economic  loss  of  all  but  .1  percent  of  auto 
accident  victims  according  to  the  DOT 
studies. 

The  answer  to  fuller  compens.^tlon  for  the 
seriously  Injured  auto  victim  is  not  In  re- 
moving the  valuable  rights  of  Innocent  auto 
victims  to  recover  their  full  damage  before 
a  Jury,  but  rather  In  an  ultimate  Increase 
In  the  requirements  of  minimum  automobile 
bodily  injury  limits.  The  right  to  drive  an 
automobile  carries  with  It  certain  responsi- 
bilities. The  minimum  limits  such  as  we  have 
in  Oregon  of  $10/20/5  are.  In  this  day.  In- 
sufficient. It  Is  difficult  to  perceive  of  many 
instances  in  which  accident  victims  would 
not  be  almost  totally  compensated  If  the 
minimum  bodily  injury  limits  were  $25  and 
$50  and  Representative  Cole's  proposed  new 
PIP  limits  were  enacted. 

However,  in  order  to  have  the  public  enjoy 
reduced  premiums,  the  Increase  in  BI  limits 
should  be  either  delayed  or  gradual  so  that 
we  don't  eat  up  the  insurance  savings  that 
we  are  about  to  realize.  For  this  reason  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  damages  in  death  cases 
and  the  abolishment  of  the  family  immunity 
and  the  abolishment  of  the  gues*:  statute 
should  also  be  delayed.  There  is  even  less 
reason  now  to  remove  these  laws  than  In 
the  past  because  of  the  PIP  benefits  now 
available  to  these  persons. 

6.  Some  theorists  In  no-fault  say  that  it  is 
socially  inappropriate  or  morally  wrouj;  to 
punish  the  tortfeasor  and  claim  that  the 
present  tort  system  in  effect  does  this.  But 
under  no-fault  who  is  punished?  Oregon's 
plan  as  It  now  stands  provides  for  replace- 
ment of  economic  loss  without  regard  to 
fault  for  all  but  .slightly  more  than  1.6  per- 
cent of  auto  victims.  Under  Representative 
Cole's  bill  it  covers  economic  loss  of  atito 
victims  except  for  .1  percent.  What  more 
compensation  should  a  negligent  driver  or 
motorist  have''  Who  would  be  punished  if  we 
removed  the  valuable  rights  of  innocent  auto 
victims  to  recover  their  full  damage  in  ex- 
change for  granting  Immunity  to  negligent 
motorists  In  order  that  they  may  recover 
more  No-fault  punishes  the  non-negligent 
driver  and  not  the  negligent  driver.  Under 
the  present  system  both  parties  are  pro- 
tected from  an  economic  loss  but  the  negli- 
gent driver  can  be  required  to  reimburse  the 
non -negligent  motorist  for  his  full  damage. 

7.  No-fault  proponents  seem  to  feel  that 
the  dollar  damages  should  not  be  recover- 
able for  non-economic  loss  for  such  items  as 
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impairment  of  future  earning  capacity,  pain 
and  suffering.  Tliey  claim  these  are  not  im- 
portant rights  and  therefore  they  should  be 
removed  or  limited.  Yet  recently  In  the  State 
of  Colorado  where  the  voters  of  that  state 
were  allowed  to  consider  a  no-fault  proposal 
they  voted  down  the  proposal  by  a  n.argin 
of  2  to  1. 

Further  evidence  of  how  the  general  pub- 
lic feels  about  the  right  to  be  fairly  com- 
pensated for  no:;-econor.ilc  loss  is  available 
merely  by  looking  at  Jury  verdicts  aroimd  the 
state.  Jurors  are  ordinary  people.  It  is  wiihtn 
their  power  to  award  what  sum,  if  any.  they 
feel  Is  fair  compensation  for  general  dam- 
ages for  non-economic  loss.  The  fact  that 
this  is  considered  a  valued  and  important 
right  is  borne  out  by  the  awards  of  the  jurors 
for  this  type  of  claim.  If  jurors  did  not  feel 
that  this  was  a  valuable  right  it  would  bs 
wi'.hln  their  power  to  drastically  limit  the 
amount  of  such  awards.  The  fact  that  they 
do  not  is  an  indication  of  the  way  people 
feel  about  these  rights. 

It  Is  anticipated  this  coming  year  that 
there  will  be  fever  and  fewer  auto  BI  rases 
tried  and  filed,  therefore,  even  further  de- 
creasing the  number  of  cases  that  are  cur- 
rently filed.  The  problem  of  court  conges- 
tion is  just  nonexistent.  Victims  in  Oregc.i 
now  receive  prompt  pa.nicnt  for  economic 
loss  yet  preserve  their  valuable  right:  to  full 
redress  for  all  of  their  damage  in  a  court  of 
law.  Negligent  drivers  are  not  granted  im- 
niunUy.  Most  of  all.  Insurance  premiums  are 
going  to  drop. 

Adoption  of  any  of  the  no-fault  plans  that 
are  now  proposed  can  only  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  rates  accorditig  to  studies  made 
by  State  Farm  Insurance  Company.  How  can 
any  person  truly  say  that  granting  Immunity 
to  negligent  drivers  and  removinp:  non- 
negligent  driver's  right  to  full  and  complete 
compe:isation  at  an  increased  cost  is  what 
people  really  want? 

If  the  present  Legislature  will  allow  the 
reforms  adopted  by  the  1971  Legislature  to 
have  a  few  years  of  experience,  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  be  very  favorable  Insofar  as 
answering  the  complaints  that  have  been 
leveled  at  the  tort  system.  We  have  had  in- 
quiry from  legislators  from  Arizona.  Mon- 
tana and  New  Jersey  seeking  to  copy  the 
Oregon  plan.  To  change  now  when  some  of 
the  slates  have  adopted  varlotis  proposals 
would  deny  the  public  the  right  to  visualize 
how  really  effective  the  Oregon  plan  can  be. 

State  and  Federal  Affairs  Committee — Au- 
Coln,  Chairman;  Blumenauer.  Vice  Chairman. 
Fadeley,  Grannell,  Lindqulst,  Sumner.  Bazett, 
Hanneman.  Kinsey. 

Transportation  Committee — Wllllts.  Chair- 
man; Priestley,  Vice  Chairman:  Grannell. 
Sumner.  Wolfer.  M..  Markliam.  Ragsdale. 
Stults,  D.,  Walden. 

Judiciary  Committee — Cole.  Chairman: 
Paulus,  Vice  Chairman:  Katz.  Magruder, 
Marx,  Bunn.  Wolfer.  C.  Hampton.  Stults,  R. 

Consumer  and  Business  Affairs  Commit- 
tee— Magruder.  Chairman;  Gllmour.  Vice 
Chairman;  Cole.  Otto.  Stevenson.  Shallon, 
Wllllts,  Gwlnn,  Hampton,  Johnson,  L.  Stults, 
R. 

I  commend  for  your  review  the  January, 
1973.  Issue  of  the  Mississippi  Law  Journaj, 
Volume  No.  44,  No.  1,  which  has  a  complete 
and  excellent  analysis  of  no-fault  from  all 
sides  and  a  very  Interesting  article  on  the 
Massachusetts  experience. 


DILLON  GRAHAM 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.    EDV^^ARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Press  Gallery  has  a 
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vacant  chair  now  that  will  be  hard  to  fill. 
Dillon  Graham  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  his  wife.  Gigi,  have  retired  and  are 
moving  to  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  to  find 
new  beginnings. 

We  cannot  let  Mr.  Graham  retire  from 
our  midst  without  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  outstanding  manner  in 
which  he  performed  his  duties  as  re- 
gional writer  for  the  Associated  Press. 
He  is  a  professional  journalist  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  and  it  was  a  great 
plca-sure  working  with  him. 

Mr.  Graham's  journalism  career  began 
in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  where  he  was  a  re- 
porter, sports  editor  and  city  editor  of 
the  Gainesville  Dai'y  Sun  while  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Graham  joined  the  Associated 
Press  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  January  15.  1929. 
and  his  been  an  AP  man  ever  since. 

In  Atlanta,  he  was  named  regional 
sports  editor  and  became  one  of  the  best 
known  sportswriters  in  the  South,  largely 
through  his  colorful  and  accurate  re- 
porting of  football  and  golf. 

Tho  Associated  Press  transferred  Mr. 
Graham  to  Wa<=hington  in  1931  to  write 
sports  here.  Mr.  Graham  was  sent  to  New 
York  in  1937  as  national  feature  sports 
editor.  In  1943,  he  went  to  Charlotte, 
N.C..  as  bureau  chief  responsible  for  news 
coverage  in  the  Carolinas. 

Mr.  Graham  returned  to  Washington 
ill  1947  where  he  covered  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  national  affairs  with  emphasis 
on  the  Southeastern  States. 

Mr.  Graham  has  much  of  which  to  be 
proud  during  his  successful  career  on 
Capitol  Hill.  He  has  a  reputation  of  hon- 
esty and  integrity  which  has  won  for  him 
the  respect  of  those  with  whom  he 
worked  and  those  he  covered  in  the 
House  Chambers. 

We  wish  for  Mr.  Graham  and  his  wife 
a  lifetime  of  simshine  and  blue  skies. 


ATLANTIC-RICHFIEIJ3  RIDICULES 
WINDPOWER  WHILE  OTHERS 
MAKE  IT  WORK 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  energy 
from  the  wind  can  be  stored  in  batteries, 
in  flywheels,  in  compressed  air,  and  in 
hydrogen  gas.  Storage  is  so  well  under- 
stood that  I  was  appalled  by  the  Atlan- 
tic-Richfield  television  spot  on  energy 
conservation  which  was  broadcast  over 
WTOP  in  Washington  on  May  7,  1973. 

That  TV  spot  showed  a  picturesque  old 
windmill  with  lights  in  its  windows.  As 
the  windmill  blades  stopped  turning,  the 
lights  went  out  and  the  TV  audience  was 
treated  to  a  voice  saying,  "A  good  idea — 
imtil  the  wind  dies  down." 

Atlantic-Richfleld  and  other  big  energy 
companies  are  neglecting  our  capability 
to  tap  windpower  and  other  forms  of  di- 
rect and  indirect  solar  energy  with 
todays  technology.  While  they  often 
claim  that  solar  power  would  take  dec- 
ades for  them  to  develop,  individuals  with 
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no  money  at  all  are  building  systems 
which  work. 

S400    HAS    DONE    IT 

A  small  windpower  sy.stem  which  can 
be  built  in  any  ordinary  home  woodwork- 
ing shop  was  described  in  detail  in  the 
March  1973  issue  of  the  Mother  Earth 
News.  The  power  rig  was  christened  "The 
Sencenbaugh  O:  Powered  Delight"  by  a 
friend  of  the  designer,  Jim  Sencenbaugh. 
This  modesc  wooden  system,  like  the 
others  I  have  described  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  provides  for  enei-gy  stor- 
age so  that  power  is  available  even  when 
the  wind  is  not  blowing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  major  excerpts  from  the  article 
by  Jim  Sencenbaugh  entitled.  "I  Built  a 
Wind  Charger  for  $400'  be  printed  here 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Mother  Earth  News.  March  1973] 
I  Blilt  a  Wind  Charger  for  $400! 
(By  Jim  Sencenbaugh) 
Intrigued — as  many  folks  are  nowadays — 
by  the  idea  of  free.  non-poUiiting  electrical 
energy,  I  set  about  cdnstructing  (with  a  little 
help  from  my  friends)  a  wind  charger  of  my 
owu   design.   The   research,   planning,   blue- 
printing .md  building  consumed  a  Uttle  over 
a  year's   worth  of  spare   time  .  .   .  but  the 
mo  iths  of  work  seemed  well  worth  the  in- 
vestment the  first  evening  we  enjoyed  stereo 
music  and  fluorescent  lighting  powered  by 
our  self-contained  system. 

The  total  cost  of  my  homebullt  unit  was  a 
little  over  $400  and — now  that  I've  pioneered 
the  design — I'm  sure  you  can  duplicate  the 
rig  for  from  $300  to  S350,  depending  on  your 
choice  of  batteries.  I'm  also  reasonably  con- 
fident that  you  should  be  able  to  construct 
a  Aind  charger  like  mine  in  any  ordinary 
home  woodworking  shop.  Everything  but  the 
blades  can  be  made  with  hand  tools  and  an 
electric  drill.  If  you're  exceedingly  clever  and 
determined.  I  suppose  you  might  even  fabri- 
cate the  propeller  wltli  a  14"  band  saw  and 
hand  sand  them  .  .  .  but  I  recommend  that 
you  figure  on  using  a  tilting  table  saw  and 
belt  Sander  for  building  the  three  airfoils. 

My  complete  wind-driven  electrical  system 
consists  of  live  main  parts:  [  1 )  the  fan,  which 
is  rotated  by  the  wind  and  which — In  turn — 
drives  |2|  the  unit  that  generates  direct  cur- 
rent. [31a  tower  that  supports  the  first  two 
components.  (4)  batteries  and  [5|  an  Inverter 
that  changes  the  direct  current  to  alter- 
nating current. 

THE  ROTOR  ASSEMBLY 

The  fan  on  my  wind  charger  is  a  wooden, 
three-bladed  variable  pitch  (constant  speed) 
propeller  ten  feet  In  diameter.  The  prop  Is 
made  of  clear  white  pine  and  is  sealed  and 
protected  by  an  epo.xy  resin  compound  called 
Envirotex. 

This  summer,  after  school  is  ever,  we  plan 
to  experiment  with  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  windmill  prop  called  a  sailning.  It's  cur- 
rently being  developed  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity (see  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology, November  13,  1972.  page  47)  and  Is 
a  foldable,  lightweight,  flexible  wing  with  a 
high  lift-to-drag  ratio.  The  concept  Is  both 
unique  and  exciting  In  that  the  alrfoU  actu- 
ally twists  as  rpm  Increases  .  .  .  thus  cre- 
ating a  very  efficient  angle  of  attack  at  all 
wind  speeds.  Stay  tuned  to  Mother  for  news 
of  our  work  with  the  Idea. 

I  planned,  from  the  beginning,  to  Install 
my  windmill  In  a  remote  area  and  took  pains 
to  design  the  machine  to  be  both  reliable 
and — equally  Important — self -regulating. 

To  prevent  propeller  overspeed  (and  po- 
tential disaster) .  I  fell  back  on  a  device  used 
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In  1908  by  Kenwood  Manufacturing,  a  maker 
of  prairie  windmills.  Tills  Is  a  pilot  vane  (or 
air  governor)  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
mam  vane  (or  tail)  which  holds  my  ma- 
chine's fan  Into  the  wind.  The  Idea,  of  course, 
is  that  as  wind  velocity  approaches  a  critical 
level,  the  pilot  vane  will  Increasingly  coun- 
teract the  main  tall  and  turn  the  fan  fur- 
ther and  further  away  from  directly  facing 
the  moving  air  mass. 

The  pilot  vane  is  a  simple  and  effective 
device  .  .  .  when  winds  are  steady.  During 
gusty  and  outright  violent  conditions, 
though.  It's  sometimes  better  to  completely 
shut  down  a  wind  plant.  One  of  the  easiest 
■vays  to  do  this  is  by  designing  the  main 
vane  to  fold  Into  position  alongside  Its  little 
brother  so  that— as  It  continues  to  stream- 
line Itself— It  safely  faces  the  prop  out  oi 
the  blasting  flow  of  air.  The  foldable  main 
vane  was  popular  among  homebullders  In 
the  1920's  and  '30s  and  Is  quite  effective*. 

In  addition  to  the  pilot  vane  and  folding 
main  vane  that  I've  put  on  my  windmill  to 
prevent  overspeeding.  Ive  added  yet  a  third 
device  that  accomplishes  the  same  end.  This 
is  a  mechanism  that  automatically  feathers 
the  propeller  (lessens  the  angle  of  a'.tack  of 
its  blades*  as  the  fan  starts  to  over-rev. 
thereby  spilling  off  lift  and  maintaining  a 
safe  prop  rpm.  This  system  Is  activated  by 
centrifugal  force. 

Actually,  this  latter  technique  for  control- 
ling propeller  overspeed  is  probably  the  mast 
effective  of  all.  We've  retained  the  pilot  vane 
on  our  wind  plant,  however,  as  a  measure 
of  Insurance  and  kept  the  movable  main 
vane  as  a  simple  and  eiTectlve  means  of  com- 
pletely stopping  the  fan  whenever  we  desire. 

THE    ALTERNATOR 

We  cliose  to  mount  an  automobile  alterna. 
tor  on  our  wind  plant  for  the  production  of 
electricity  for  good  reasons  such  a  unit  is 
now  readily  available  in  Junkyards  for  little 
or  nothing  and  it  produces  usable  current 
at  lower  rpm's  than  a  generator. 

An  alternator  Ls  simply  an  AC  (alternatUig 
current)  generator  with  Its  cycle  unregulat- 
ed and  its  output  rectified  through  a  diode 
bridge  so  that  the  unit  yields  fuUwave  DC 
(direct  current).  The  main  advantage  of  DC 
over  AC,  of  course,  being  that  direct  current 
can  be  stored  in  batteries  for  use  when  the 
wind  isn't  blowing. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  an  alternator  creates 
electrical  energy  by  Inducing  a  field  current 
into  the  rotating  field  of  an  armature,  we  did 
have  to  overcome  one  problem  before  we  could 
satisiactorily  drive  such  a  unit  with  an  Irreg- 
ular source  of  power  like  the  wind.  An  alter- 
nator win  generate  AC  (which,  changed  Into 
DC,  can  be  stored  in  batteries)  only  as  long 
as  the  armature  spins  and  cuts  across  the 
held  current's  lines  of  electromagnetic  force. 
If  the  field  current  Is  left  on  while  the  arma- 
ture Is  at  rest,  however,  the  unit  will  slow- 
ly drain  any  batteries  to  which  it's  -wn- 
nected. 

The  obvious  solution  to  this  hang-up  Is 
to  build  a  device  that  will  turn  the  alterna- 
tor on  only  when  the  wind  Is  blowing  strong 
enough  to  generate  power.  Our  approach  w  :-^ 
to  use  a  vane  (another  vane!)  dampened 
with  a  spring  (another  spring!)  to  operate 
A  relay  capable  of  switching  on  and  off  the 
alternator's  three  amps  of  field  current.  We 
call  this  our  "wind  sensor"  and  we  set  It  to 
turn  field  current  Into  the  alternator  when 
the  breeze  reaches  a  velocity  of  8  mph.  It 
work.s  beautifully. 

The  alternator  Ls  coupled  to  the  windmill 
rotor  with  standard  go-cart  chains  and  gears 
so  that  the  generating  unit  turns  faster 
than  the  prop  (if  you  build  a  system  like 
mine  the  suggested  ratio  of  alternator  to 
rotor  rpm's  should  be  somewhere  between 
7:1  and  9:1).  I  used  two  sets  of  chains  (see 
view  of  generator  assembly)  to  minimize 
any  stretching  and  derailing  tendencies  and 
when  our  prop  turns  over  at  100  rpm  In  a 
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12  mph  wind,  the  alternator  spins  up  fast 
enotigh  to  produce  electricity  at  a  medium 
charging  rate. 

THE    TOWER 

The  structure  which  supports  the  rotor- 
alternator  combination  Is  22  feet  high  and 
fabricated  of  2x2  Douglas  fir.  Although  my 
choice  of  lumber  may  .seem  to  be  somewhat 
on  the  light  side,  the  tower  has  steadfastly 
withstood  the  rather  large  loads  Imposed 
upon  It.  The  secret  is  Ln  the  framework's  care- 
ful design  and  constrnction — a  lattice  design 
with  opposing  diagonals  on  each  side.  The 
structure  is  reinforced  with  internal  bracing 
at  its  top  where  the  rotor-alternator  support 
pipe  anchors  .  .  .  it's  strengthened  again 
halfway  down  by  a  horizontal  3  4- inch  ply- 
wood pl.ife  .  .  .  and  It's  reinforced  once  more 
at  the  bottom  by  a  plywood  storage  cabinet. 
All  Joints  are  secured  with  galvanized  nails 
and  Rescrclnol,  a  waterproof  marine  glue. 
The  wood  Is  sealed  with  three  coats  of  out- 
door sealer  and  painted  with  two  coats  of 
Sears  "Sky  Blue"  latex  house  paint. 

There's  a  built-in  ladder  up  one  side  of  the 
structure  and  the  tower  is  guyed  at  four 
points  and  anchored  to  2  x  2-lnch  angle  Iron 
embedded  three  feet  deep  In  a  4  x  4  x  3-foot 
deep  concrete  foundation.  The  whole  plant  Is 
hinged  on  two  of  the  angles  and  can  be 
pushed  upright  by  four  people  (Just  make 
sure  the  shortest  fella  Is  closest  to  the  pivot 
point).  A  brush  arrangement  built  Into  the 
support  bracket  on  top  allows  power  to  be 
transferred  down  the  framework  to  the  cab- 
inet at  the  bottom  while  the  rotor-alterna- 
tor assembly  remains  free  to  weathercock 
through  a  full  380  degrees. 

BATTERIES  AND   THE   INVERTER 

The  cabinet  at  the  b4se  of  the  tower  houses 
several  surplus  70-amp/hour  nickel-cad- 
mium aircraft  batteries,  a  regulating  system 
and  a  solid-state  DC-to-AC  Inverter  that  pro- 
duces 500  watts  of  60-cycle,  110-volt  AC  (typ- 
ical house  current) . 

The  batteries  and  Inverter  ere  located  close 
to  the  generator  for  a  very  Important  reason: 
the  dome  that  my  wind  plant  was  set  up  to 
power  Is  125  feet  away  from  the  tower  and 
DC  transmission  through  a  conductor  of  that 
length  would  result  In  an  unacceptably  large 
voltage  drop.  AC  transmission  losses,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  very  low  ...  so,  by  convert- 
ing the  DC  to  AC  as  soon  as  pcsslble  and  then 
making  the  long  run  with  alternating  cur- 
rent, our  whole  system  becomes  much  more 
practical. 

If  you  try  to  duplicate  my  wind-powered 
generating  station  you  may  be  tempted  to 
save  some  money  by  substituting  new  or  used 
automobile  lead-acid  batteries  for  the  nlckel- 
cadmlum  batteries  I've  used.  If  you  do.  be 
sure  to  include  a  regulator  between  the  gen- 
erating unit  and  the  storage  units  to  protect 
the  batteries  from  being  overcharged.  Over- 
charging lead-acid  batteries  can  warp  their 
plates,  severely  damage  them  In  other  ways 
and  make  them  worthless. 

Lead-acid  electrical  storage  units  have  ad- 
ditional disadvantages.  They  can  lose  up  to 
50'~'r  of  their  capacity  In  cold  or  freezing 
weather,  they  do  not  dissipate  heat  well 
when  under  high-current  stress,  they  con- 
tain acid  that  can  violently  burn  the  fle.sh. 
they're  large,  bulky  and  heavy  and — sooner 
or  later — they  deteriorate  Internally.  Why  do 
we  use  them?  Because  they're  economical  to 
produce  and  they  work  well  enough  when 
Instnlled  In  a  car  or  truck. 

Nlckel-cadmlum  aircraft  batteries  make 
far  better  electrical  storage  units.  They're 
virtually  Indestructible  (broken  cells  are  re- 
paired with  epoxy),  smaller,  lighter  and  re- 
tain 100<'r  of  their  capacity  In  cold  weather. 
Nl-Cad  batteries  also  charge  faster,  high  cur- 
rents can  be  drawn  from  them  without  dam- 
aging the  units  Internally  and  their  electro- 
lyte (an  alkaline)  Is  less  hazardous  than  acid. 
Since  N-C  batteries  cannot  be  overcharged, 
you  can  omit  the  voltage  regulator  when  you 
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use  them.  (The  alternator — unlike  a  DC  gen- 
erator— will  not  pass  reverse  current  through 
Itself  because  of  l:s  diodes  .  .  .  and  will  charge 
only  to  the  load  It  "sees".  If  it  sees  a  fully 
charged  N-C  battery,  the  alternator  will  pro- 
duce just  a  minimum  amount  of  current  .  .  . 
which  will  not  bother  a  nlckel-cadmlum  stor- 
age unit.) 

The  only  real  drawback  to  N-C  batteries  is 
their  cost,  New,  they  are  very  expensive  .  .  . 
BUT,  given  proper  care,  they're  considered  by 
many  mechanics  to  be  true  lifetime  batteries 
and  they  can  be  obtained  through  surplus 
houses  for  just  about  the  cost  of  new  lead- 
acid  storage  units.  Write  to  ESSE  Radio  Co., 
368  S.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis.  IndiaTia 
46225  and  ask  for  their  price  sheet  on  Nl-Cad 
batteries  and  you'll  be  surprised  at  the  bar- 
gains you  find  listed. 

For  converting  my  system's  12-volt  DC  Into 
usable  60-Hz  (cycle) ,  110-volt  AC,  I  picked  a 
Heathklt  Model  MP-14  solldstate  Inverter 
from  the  Heath  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 
49022.  The  unit  will  produce  400  watts  of  110- 
volt  AC  continuously  or  500  watts  Intermit- 
tently at  80 — 85'^c  efficiency.  This  Is  enough 
alternating  current  to  operate  fiuorescent 
lights  (which  consume  much  less  power  than 
Incandescent  lamps),  phonographs,  electric 
razors,  TV's  with  transformer  power  supplies, 
drill  motors  and  almost  anything  else  within 
Its  design  parameter?.  In  other  words — with 
the  exception  of  ridiculously  gluttonous  elec- 
tric appliances  such  as  room  heaters,  stoves 
and  air  conditioner — the  little  Heath  Inverter 
supplies  more  than  enough  AC  power  for 
almost  anything  you'd  care  to  operate  elec- 
trically In  a  home  or  small  cabin. 

Once  the  "Juice"  developed  by  my  wind- 
driven  system  Is  converted  to  AC.  it's  carried 
to  the  home  via  underground  outdoor  cable. 
There,  on  a  master  control  panel  In  the  build- 
ing, we  can  monitor  AC  output  and  battery 
charge  (respectively)  on  a  combination  AC- 
DC  voltmeter.  By  flicking  the  normal  rate 
or — during  winds  of  short  duration — fast 
Charge  the  storage  units  by  changing  the 
field  windings  of  the  alternator  from  their 
usual  12  volts  DC  to  110  volts  DC. 

Another  panel  switch  controls  a  relay  which 
ttims  the  inverter  on  and  off  at  the  base  of 
the  wlndwlll.  This  relay.  It  should  be  noted, 
requires  about  .25  amps  of  12-volt  DC  cur- 
rent for  Its  operation  .  .  .  which  Is  nothing 
compared  to  the  electrical  loss  that  would 
take  place  If  we  tried  to  bring  direct — histead 
of  alternating — current  to  the  dome. 

ADDITIDNAL   TIPS    AND    HINTS    ABOUT 
COMPONENTS 

The  Heathklt  Inverter  dented  my  pocket- 
book  $130  but  I  think  It  was  worth  it  .  .  . 
especially  since  It  has  a  built-in  provision  for 
remote  control  (which  I  use  every  time  I  turn 
the  unit  on  or  off  from  the  home  125  feet 
away)  and  Its  output  transformer  secondary 
taps  can  be  switched  to  compensate  for  low 
battery  voltage  Input  or  AC  voltage  drop  due 
to  load  changes. 

The  Dodge  Dart  alternator  I  adapted  to  my 
system  goes,  used,  for  $15.00-$20.00  out  here 
on  the  west  Coast  .  .  .  but  I  got  three  abso- 
lutely free  from  a  mechanic  who  said  that 
he  didn't  want  them  lying  around  anymore! 

I  spent  a  Uttle  better  than  $70.00  for  my 
bank  of  Nl-Cad  batteries  and  I'd  advise  you 
to  lay  out  the  cash  to  assemble  yourself 
enough  storage  units  to  total  a  mlnlmimi  of 
100  amp/hrs.  .  . .  more  If  your  local  winds  are 
very  sporadic. 

If  you're  careful  how  you  spend  your 
money  you  should  be  able  to  build  a  copy 
of  my  system  for  $300-$350  .  .  .  which  Isn't 
bad,  considering  that  one  U.S.  firm  wants 
$500  for  a  wind  plant  that  was  designed  40 
years  ago  and  which  produces  nothing  but 
DC.  The  only  alternative  worth  considering 
Is  Quirk's  fine  gear  which,  at  $1,800  or  more, 
iB  out  of  reach  for  most  people  with  limited 
funds. 

Nor  are  there  any  other  good  homebullt 
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designs  being  widely  circulated.  None,  at 
any  rate,  that  I  know  of.  In  researching  this 
project  I  found  much  Information  on  me- 
chanical theory,  but  little  on  the  actual 
construction  of  a  practical  wind-driven 
power  plant  for  the  small  homestead.  Most 
articles  with  plans  for  such  equipment  were 
published  before  1940  (and  are  now  out- 
dated). The  only  recent  respectable  attempt 
In  the  field  that  I've  run  across  was  featured 
In  the  November,  '72  Popular  Science  .  .  . 
and  that  tmlt  Is  somewhat  Impractical  for 
continuous  u.se  since  it  exhibits  no  facilities 
for  autoregulation  or  DC  conversion. 

I  have  decided,  therefore — upon  the  urg- 
ing of  John  and  O'Malley  Stouman  (the 
people  for  whom  I  built  this  plant  i  Henry 
Clews  (the  authorized  Quirk  agent  for  the 
U.S.) .  my  parents  and  friends  and  the  folks 
at  Mother — to  produce  a  complete  and  highly 
detailed  set  of  plans  for  the  Sencenbaugh 
O2  Powered  Delight.  The  format  of  these 
drawings  Is  similar  to  homebullt  aircraft 
pla!is  and  all  components  and  specifications, 
parts  substitutions,  addresses  of  suppliers, 
etc.,  are  given.  Sencenbaugh  O,  Powered  De- 
light Plans,  CO  JLm  Sencenbaugh.  673  Chlm- 
alus  Drive,  Palo  Alto,  California  94306. 
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HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  present 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  is 
holding  a  series  of  public  hearings  that 
revolve  around  the  question  of  a  Cana- 
dian versus  an  Alaskan  pipeline.  As  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  I  believe  that  the 
environmental  risks  of  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line and  the  economic  advantages  to  the 
Midwest  and  East  of  a  Canadian  pipeline 
dictate  that  we  must  proceed  with  a  Ca- 
nadian route. 

Often  the  question  arises:  "How  inter- 
ested is  Canada  in  having  a  pipeline?" 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  provided 
in  a  recent  statement  by  Canada's  Min- 
ister of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources 
before  Parliament.  He  told  the  Commons 
on  May  16: 

The  view  we  take  continues  to  be  that  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  would  be  the  best  route 
for  bringing  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  to  southern 
markets. 

Despite  claims  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  the  giant  oil  companies  to 
the  contrary,  the  Canadian  Government 
is  seriously  interested  in  building  a  Ca- 
nadian route.  For  my  colleagues'  infor- 
mation,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  questions  and  answers  con- 
cerning the  Alaska  oil  question  which 
occurred    during    Canadian    House    of 
Commons  debate  on  May  14  and  16. 
Tlie  Commons  debate  follows: 
[Oral   questions] 
Oil 
Proposed  west  coast  tanker  route — Govern- 
ment policy  in  light  of  recent  statements 
by    U.S.    officials    and    Premier    Barrett's 
proposal 

Mr.  John  A.  Fraser  (Vancouver  South). 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  Is  addressed  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  In  view  of  some  recent  state- 
ments by  the  United  States  officials  about  Ca- 
nadian energy  and  oil  policy  being  in  a  quag- 
mire and  nothing  but  fantasy,  can  the  Prime 
Minister  tell  the  House  whether  It  is  govern- 
ment policy  to  give  the  Alaskan  oil  tanker 
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route  the  green  light,  as  published  un  Thurs- 
day? 

Right  Hon.  P.  E.  Trudeau  (Prime  Min- 
ister). Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
publication  on  Thursday  that  the  hen.  mem- 
ber refers  to.  I  can  say  that  government 
policy  has  not  changed  In  this  regard.  It  Is 
that  '.ve  do  not  favour  the  route  from  Alaska 
which  would  take  oil  tankers  over  the  ocean 
Into  waters  that  are  ven/  narrowly  confined 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  That 
Is  still  our  policy,  and  our  policy  Is  still  to 
Indicate  that  the  Mackenzie  route  is  one 
which  we  would  be  prepared  to  consider  If 
there  is  application  made  In  the  proper  form, 
and  that  we  would  be  very  happy  to  follow 
vp  on  that. 

Mr  Praser.  In  view  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's reply,  can  the  Prime  Minister  tell  the 
House  why  the  government  is  presently 
studying  Premier  Barrett's  alternative  oil 
and  gas  route  through  Alaska,  the  Yukon 
and  British  Columbia?  Does  that  Indicate 
some  change  in  government  policy? 

Mr.  Trudeau.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  even 
sure  of  the  premise  of  the  question.  As  of  a 
v.-eek  Ego  we  had  not  received  the  studies 
behind  Premier  Barretts  proposal,  although 
we  had  asked  for  them  repeatedly.  So  we 
cannot  say  that  we  are  studying  them.  We 
have  not  received  them  This  m.ay  have 
changed  in  the  past  week.  The  minister  is  to 
return  from  Europe  today  and  he  no  doubt 
win  be  in  the  position  to  supplement  this 
answer  when  he  Is  In  the  House  tomorrow. 

Energy 
Government  policy  in  light  of  transportation 
route    for   Prudhoe   Bay   oil   proixised    by 
B.  C    Premier 

Mr.  JoHi^  Fraser  (Vancouver  South).  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  Is  supplementary  to  a 
question  I  asked  the  Prime  Minister  on  Mon- 
day when  he  referred  the  matter  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Energy,  Mines  and  Resources.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Canadian  policy,  as  stated  by 
the  Prime  Minister  the  other  day,  seems  to 
favour  an  overland  gas  and  oU  route  down 
the  Mackenzie,  do  the  recent  discussions 
with  Premier  Barrett  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  apparent  study  cf  his  suggested  oil 
route  which  would  come  down  from  Alaska 
through  the  Yukon  and  British  Columbia 
Indicates   a   change    in    government    policy? 

Hon.  Donald  S.  Macdonald  (Minister  of 
Energy.  Mines  and  Resources) .  No,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. The  view  we  take  continues  to  be  that  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  would  be  the  best  route 
for  bringing  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  to  southern 
markets.  However,  In  the  case  of  a  serious 
proposal,  such  as  we  believe  Premier  Bar- 
rett's was  intended  to  be.  the  government 
does  feel  an  obligation  to  have  an  Investiga- 
tion of  this  alternative  route  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  Is  feasible  and.  In  general, 
whether  It  would  be  In  the  national  Inter- 
est to  promote  it  further. 

Mr.  Praser.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
policy  Is  to  bring  Prudhoe  oil  down  the 
Mackenzie.  While  we  know  that  some  studies 
have  been  carried  out  with  respect  to  a  gas 
pipeline,  may  I  ask  whether  equivalent  stud- 
ies have  been  made  under  the  aegis  of  the 
government  of  Canada  with  respect  to  an  oil 
pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay?  Can  the  min- 
ister tell  the  House  what  co-ordination  exists 
with  respect  to  planning  some  kind  of  Joint 
application  with  respect  to  gas  and  oil?  If 
we  proceed  on  the  basis  of  Just  one,  we  shall 
not  end  up  with  any  cohesive  policy. 

(Mr.  Marshall.) 

Mr.  Macdonald  (Rosedale).  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  studies  cnrried  out  by  the  government 
of  Canada,  about  $20  million  worth  up  to  this 
point,  relate  to  both  a  right  of  way  for  gas 
and  an  oil  pipeline  In  the  sense  that  they 
deal  wUh  ecological  problems,  soil  quality 
and  other  related  matters.  With  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  constructing  an  oil  line.  I 
would  remind  the  hon.  member  that  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  pipeline  research  group,  made 
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up  principally  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  consor- 
tium, has  completed  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  such  an  oil  line,  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  been  made  available  to 
the  government  of  Canada.  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  while  we  have  reason  to  believe  there 
will  be  an  application  for  a  gas  line  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  there  is  no  Indi- 
cation on  the  part  of  any  private  parties 
that  at  this  time  they  will  be  coming  for- 
ward with  an  application  for  an  oil  line.  It 
could  well  be  that,  depending  on  the  turn 
of  events  with  regard  to  TAPS  In  the  United 
States,  they  would  do  so.  but  neither  they 

nor  the  United  States  government 

Mr.  Speaker.  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Edmonton  West. 


May  29,  1978 


ALUM  ROCK  VOUCHER  PLAN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared today  in  the  New  York  Times, 
points  out  a  first  in  educational  experi- 
mentation, the  Alum  Rock  School  Dis- 
trict voucher  system  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Although  not  as  revolutionary  as  some 
voucher  proposals,  the  Alum  Rock  plan, 
involving  six  schools  and  a  high  percen- 
tage of  minority  group  children  who  qual- 
ify for  compensatory  education,  has  had 
a  most  interesting  and  exciting  first  year 
of  operation.  Basically,  the  program  of- 
fers parents  a  choice  of  which  school  and 
which  type  of  educational  program  they 
would  like  their  children  to  be  involved 
in. 

The  apparent  success  and  resultant  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  is  largely  due  to 
the  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of  Mr,  Bill 
Jefferds,  the  district  superintendent.  His 
experience  at  all  levels  of  school  opera- 
tion has  made  him  singularly  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  both  the  school  system 
and  the  community  it  serves.  It  is  his  con- 
tention, and  the  families  participating 
seem  to  concur,  that  the  two  main  as- 
pects of  the  voucher  system — parental 
choice  and  educational  alternatives — are 
what  is  wanted  and  needed  in  developing 
educational  programs  for  the  future.  I 
feel  that  the  Alum  Rock  School  District 
is  a  valuable  example  of  the  constructive 
and  innovative  possibilities  available  to 
schools  in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  com- 
munities : 

A  School  Voucher  Experiment  Rates  an  "A" 
IN  Coast  District 

(By  Evan  Jenkins) 

San  Jose.  Calif. — On  the  east  side  of  this 
city  of  half  a  million  an  hour's  drive  south  of 
San  Francisco,  six  schools  are  finishing  the 
first  year  of  a  project  that  has  made  them 
the  focus  of  national  attention  and  con- 
troversy. 

The  project  Is  described  as  the  first  experi- 
ment anywhere  with  educational  vouchers, 
the  explosive  concept  that  would  let  parents 
use  public  funds  to  send  children  to  schools 
Of  their  choice,  and  make  the  schools  com- 
pete for  pupils  and  money  or  fall  by  the 
wayside. 

If  the  voucher  system  became  widespread. 
Its  friends  and  enemies  agree.  It  could 
revolutionize  American  education. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  hectic  year  of  the 
experiment  here,  those  Involved  In  It  see  a 


revolution  of  sorts  In  their  schools — less  ab- 
senteeism and  vandalism,  more  variety  in 
educational  offerings,  more  enthusiasm  for 
school  on  all  sides.  Their  version  of  the 
voucher  system  has  widespread  local  support, 
partly  because  It  Is  carefully  limited. 

In  Us  purest  form,  known  as  the  Fried- 
man model  after  the  conservative  economist 
Milton  Friedman,  the  voucher  concept  has 
aroused  fierce  opposition  from  educational 
groups,  civil  rights  organizations  and  cit- 
izens. 

SOME    FEAR    ILL    EFFECTS 

The  chief  arguments  are  that  unrestricted 
vouchers  would  promote  racial  and  economic 
segregation,  provide  unconstitutional  back- 
door aid  to  sectarian  schools  and  cripple  or 
even  destroy  public  education. 

The  experiment  here  Is  a  far  cry  from  the 
Friedman  model— so  much  so  that  both  sup- 
porters and  critics  of  the  voucher  principle 
contend  that  It  Is  not  a  true  test  of  voucher 
education.  They  say  It  may  be  seriously 
misleading  as  an  example  of  the  concept  In 
practice  at  a  time  when  districts  around  the 
country  are  considering  voucher  experi- 
ments. 

Voucher  purists  think  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  should  be  part  of  the  competi- 
tion they  would  like  to  see  in  education. 
Here,  only  public  schools  are  Involved.  Afflu- 
ent parents  may  not  supplement  the  basic 
sum — the  voucher — allocated  to  each  child, 
as  they  could  under  a  pure  voucher  system. 
Nor  may  schools  choose  among  applicants. 

Moreover,  safeguards  have  been  built  Into 
this  city's  program  to  keep  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators on  the  payroll  even  if  their  pro- 
grams are  uncompetitive  and  to  give  parents 
the  right  to  keep  their  children  in  neighbor- 
hood schools. 

ABUSES    WERE    FEARED 

Some  of  the  restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
concept  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  after  a  study  headed  by  Chris- 
topher Jencks  of  Harvard  concluded  In  1970 
that  an  unregulated  voucher  system  could 
lead  to  abuses  and  probably  would  be  thrown 
out  by  the  courts.  Other  modifications  were 
made  at  the  insistence  of  local  officials  for 
this  experiment. 

Finally,  the  unusual  nature  of  the  school 
district  and  Its  leadership  raise  the  question 
of  whether  anything  that  happens  here  can 
be  a  lesson  for  ansrplace  else. 

The  six  schools  In  the  experiment  are 
among  24  In  the  ethnically  mixed,  economi- 
cally strapped  Alum  Rock  Union  School 
District,  where  the  project  and  the  Federal 
funds  that  go  with  It  landed  after  other 
places  turned  the  Idea  down. 

With  a  two-year  grant  of  $2-mllllon  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  six 
schools  have  developed  a  total  of  22  ele- 
mentary education  programs,  called  "mlni- 
schoois."  Parents  have  been  given  the  right 
to  enroll  their  children  In  any  program  they 
like. 

Every  child  carries  with  him  a  voucher, 
worth  $630  a  year  for  chUdren  In  kinder- 
garten through  sixth  grade  and  $970  for 
seventh  and  eighth  graders. 

The  amounts  represent  the  average  per- 
pupil  expenditure  in  Alum  Rock,  one  of  the 
poorer  districts  in  California,  and  the  money 
comes  from  the  regular  district  budget. 

EXTRA     FUNDS      FOR     FOOD 

For  ChUdren  poor  enough  to  qualify  for 
the  Federal  school  lunch  program — more 
than  half  the  Alum  Rock  children  qualify — 
O.E.O.  provides  compensatory  vouchers  worth 
about  a  third  more.  The  goal  Is  to  encourage 
school  staffs  to  develop  programs  that  would 
help  and  be  attractive  to  the  poor. 

The  range  of  educational  choices  starts 
with  the  traditional — straight  rows  of  desks, 
teacher- Imposed  regimen,  structured  group 
learning.  With  some  wrinkles  added  here 
and  there,  each  of  the  six  schools  In  the 
voucher  offers  a  traditional  program. 
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At  the  other  end  of  a  spectrum  that  stops 
short  of  radical  pedagogy  is  School  2000  at 
the  Donald  J.  Meyer  Elementary  School. 
Standard  subjects  are  taught  in  the  context 
of  such  modern  and  future  concerns  as  space 
exploration  and  ecology,  and  pupils  in  a 
single  classroom  may  range  in  age  from  5 
to  10. 

Between  the  two  extremes  are  such  offer- 
ings as  the  fine  arts  mlnlschool,  also  at 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Jacobsen  says  she  finds 
her  pupils  more  responsive  this  year  because 
art  Is  an  Integral  part  of  school  and  not  just 
a  reward  for  getting  through  the  dull  stuff; 
and  the  multicultural  program  at  Grandln 
H.  MlUer  Elementary  School,  where  Ruth 
Domingo,  n  years  old,  and  Rosalind  Wyman. 
12.  says  they  enjoy  "the  cultures"— the  sup- 
plement to  standard  elementary  fare  that 
involves  learning  how  Chlcanos,  blacks,  Jap- 
anese and  Hawallans  live. 
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PARENTS    WERE    CAREFUL 

Paced  with  such  a  variety  of  choices  for 
their  children.  Alum  Rock's  parents  have 
reacted  conservatively  In  the  first  year  of 
the  voucher  project. 

Only  about  5  per  cent  have  chosen  pro- 
grams thai  take  their  children  away  from 
their  neighborhood  schools,  and  for  them 
the  Federal  grant  provides  transportation 
money. 

Traditional  education  Is  the  single  most 
popuar  offering,  enrolling  almost  1,400  of  the 
3.800  pupils  In  the  six  voucher  schools. 

The  voucher  project  Is  to  be  expanded  next 
year  to  seven  more  schools  under  a  new  two- 
year  grant,  approved  In  Washington,  that 
will  bring  the  total  Federal  mvestment  in  the 
program  to  just  under  $7-mlinon.  And  there 
are  signs  that  the  parental  caution  that 
marked  the  first  year  may  be  easing. 

Paul  Hutchinson,  spokesman  for  the  non- 
profit Sequoia  Institute,  which  administers 
the  project  under  contract  with  the  .school 
district,  said  the  selection  process  now  un- 
der way  among  parents  for  next  year  showed 
a  developing  pattern  of  willingness  to  leave 
the  neighborhood  school — "going  with  the 
program  Instead  of  the  building,"  as  he  put 

Mrs.  Thelma  Atterbury,  who  works  part 
time  in  the  voucher  project's  parent  infor- 
mation program,  backs  the  district's  experi- 
ment on  the  ground  that  "there  was  some- 
thing wrong  In  the  past,  why  not  try  some- 
thing new."  But  she  chose  traditional  educa- 
tion programs  for  her  two  children  this  year. 

"I  felt  It  would  take  a  year  for  this  thing 
to  get  off  the  ground,"  she  said,  "and  I  was 
afraid  the  kids  might  lose  something  If  thev 
went  Into  a  new  kind  of  program.  But  I  plan 
to  change  now." 

EVALtTATl6NS    NEXT    TEAR 

Are  children  learning  more  under  the 
voucher  program  than  they  did  before? 

Detailed  evaluations  are  to  be  done  by  the 
Sequoia  Institute  and  the  Rand  Corporation, 
but  results  wUl  not  be  known  before  the  end 
of  the  project's  second  year. 

No  one  in  more  than  a  score  of  Inten'lews 
suggested  that  the  children  were  learning 
less,  and  many  thought  that  there  was 
marked  Improvement. 

Is  the  Alum  Rock  experience  applicable 
elsewhere? 

Daniel  F.  Joy  3d,  a  former  official  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  and  one  of  the  politi- 
cal conservatives  now  running  0J;.0.,  said 
he  believed  that  the  voucher  concept  was 
hardly  being  tested  at  all.  He  was  much  more 
enthusiastic  about  a  proposed  experiment  In 
New  Hampshire  that  would  Include  nonpub- 
lic schools  and  In  general  come  as  close  to 
"pure"  voucherlsm  as  possible. 

Joel  M.  Levin,  president  of  the  Sequoia 
Institute  and  director  of  the  Alum  Rock  proj- 
ect, said  he  thought  that  with  proper  prepa- 
ration and  civil  rights  safeguards,  at  least 
part  of  the  program  here  could  be  dupll- 
^ted  anywhere.  But  he  conceded  that  Alum 
Rock  was  In  an  extraordinary  school  district. 


HARMONY  AMONG  LEADERS 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  any  abuse  of 
parental  choice  that  could  lead  to  segrega- 
tion here,  for  example.  The  district's  en- 
rollment is  50  per  cent  Chlcano,  35  per  cent 
white,  10  per  cent  black  and  5  per  cent  Ori- 
ental and  other  minorities.  The  ethnic  ratios 
In  the  voucher  schools  have  reflected  those 
proportions. 

Alum  Rock  also  presents  a  picture  of 
exceptional  harmony  in  its  leadership 

B.  Luke  Levers,  head  of  the  local  affiliate 
of  the  California  Teachers  Association 
shares  with  the  state  group  and  its  parent 
body,  the  National  Education  Association,  a 
distrust  of  the  voucher  concept.  But  he  feels 
that  the  local  program  is  working  well,  for 
purely  local  reasons. 

"We're  probably  unique  In  our  school 
board,  '  he  said:  "It's  the  best  I've  ever  been 
around.  But  the  key  to  the  whole  thing  is  the 
superintendent,  Bill  Jefferds.  When  he  tells 
you  something  is  going  to  be  a  certain  way 
that's  the  way  it  Is."  ' 

Most  observers  credit  Mr.  Jefferds  with  the 
success  of  the  exhausting  local  consultations 
and  negotiations  with  Federal  officials  that 
brought  the  experiment  to  Alum  Rock, 

AUGMENTED  RESOlmCES 

Even  before  the  Federal  project  came  along 
though,  Mr.  Jefferds  had  proved  himself 
adept  at  augmenting  Alum  Rock's  meager 
resources  through  conventional  and  uncon- 
ventional channels.  One  program,  involving 
use  of  school  buildings  for  community  ac- 
tivities, has  financial  help  from  a  pair  of 
Improbable  sources— the  Junior  League  and 
a  Federal  crime-control  act. 

"The  Justification  was  that  we  were  help- 
ing to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency  "  Mr 
Jefferds  said. 

Ed  Gehrhardt,  president  of  the  East  San 
Jose  local  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Tea-hers.  echoed  the  praise  of  Mr.  Jefferds 
But  he  said  he  thought  most  of  the  schools 
opted  for  the  voucher  program  to  get  O  E  O 
money,  and  added : 

"As  a  local  we're  particularly  concerned 
because  the  experience  in  Alum  Rock  might 
be  used  to  form  a  conclusion  that  a  less  reg- 
ulated voucher  model  is  workable. " 

Mr.  Jefferds  became  superintendent  three 
years  ago  after  a  career  In  Alum  Rock  that 
Included  teaching  and  various  administra- 
tive jobs.  He  immediately  started  a  process 
of  decentralization  In  the  district,  once  so 
rigidly  structured  that  it  was  possible  to 
tell  at  any  hour  of  the  day  almost  exactly 
what  a  pupil  in  any  classroom  was  doing. 

FEARS  ELITISM 

Mr.  Jefferds  said  he  thought  two  aspects 
of  the  voucher  experiment— parental  choice 
and  educational  alternatives— could  be  In- 
troduced in  many  school  districts. 

"I'm  against  the  Friedman  model  because 
It  could  produce  a  separate,  elite  school  sys- 
tem," the  superintendent  said.  "But  I'd 
like  to  see  private  and  parochial  schools  in- 
volved in  vouchers  if  thev  had  the  same 
ground  rules  we  have— the  same  resources 
the  same  admissions  procedures.  I  think  the 
public    schools    could    compete    very    effec- 


•THE  PAPERS  OF  ADLAI  E  STE- 
VENSON," A  REVIEW  BY  JAMES  A 
ELDRIDGE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Nation  lives  through  times  made  trou- 
bled by  the  events  we  sum  up  in  the  word 
"Watergate,"  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us 


must  all  the  more  be  reminded  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  dedication  to  freedom  and  de- 
cency of  the  late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  review,  by  James  A.  Eldridge,  editorial 
page  columnist  and  book  critic  of  the 
Chlllicothe,  Ohio,  Gazette,  of  the  re- 
cently published  book,  "The  Papers  of 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson." 
The  review  follows : 

The  Reading  Room:   Indeed,  a  Prophet 
With  Honor 
(By  James  A.  Eldridge) 
"He    honored    the    Presidency    merely    by 
seeking  the  office."  With  these  words  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  hailed  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Papers  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson." 

Stevenson,  governor  of  nilnois  from  1949 
to  1953  and  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
Presidency  in  1952  and  1956,  was  the  most 
intellectually  gifted  politician  on  the  hust- 
ings since  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Americans  for  generations  to  come  will  be 
grateful  for  this  large  publication  proiect 
undertaken  by  Little.  Brown  and  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton. There  will  be  eight  separate  volumes  in 
all. 

To  date  two  volumes  have  been  released 
The  first  volume  carries  the  subtitle  ■Begin- 
nings of  Education— 1900-1941."  The  second 
volume  Is  called  "Washington  to  Sorine- 
field— 1941-1948." 

The  publishers  have  been  singularly  for- 
tunate In  being  able  to  have  Walter  Johnson 
and  Carol  Evans  as  the  editors  of  the  Ste- 
venson papers. 

Johnson  Is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
professors  of  history  In  our  time.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  from  which  he  received 
both  his  master's  degree  and  doctorate. 

He  held  the  post  of  Harmsworth  Professor 
of  American  History  at  Oxford  University  and 
he  now  teaches  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Carol  Evans  was  Stevenson's  personal  sec- 
retary for  many  years.  She  first  worked  for 
him  in  the  Chicago  law  firm  where  he  was  a 
Junior  partner  and  in  1949  she  went  with  him 
to  Springfield  after  he  became  governor  of 
Illinois.  She  remained  with  him  until  1961. 
She  is  remembered  by  the  working  press 
who  covered  the  various  Stevenson  campaigns 
with  warmth  and  affection.  Her  legendary  ef- 
ficiency and  good  humor  made  their  assign- 
ments considerably  easier. 

It  is  apparent  to  this  reader  of  the  first  two 
volumes  that  the  completed  project  of  the 
publication  of  the  Stevenson  papers  will  be 
more  than  a  documentary  biography  of  a 
great  American— much  more— it  wiii  be  a 
documentary  history  in  his  own  words  of 
the  extraordinary  and  bewildering  changes 
that  remade  the  United  States  and  the  world 
during  Stevenson's  lifetime— from  1900  to 
1965. 

And  what  a  Joy  it  is  to  read  Stevenson's 
words.  The  cello-like  beauty  of  his  voice  re- 
echoes through  these  pages.  The  Foreword 
of  Volume  I  puts  it  this  way:  "Stevenson 
was  a  master  of  a  distinguished  writing 
style:  witty,  pungent,  humorous,  clear;  and 
when  occasion  demanded,  effectively  sharp. 
He  was  free  of  the  pomposities  of  prose  that 
make  the  pronouncements  of  some  leaders 
sound  like  the  sucklngs  of  le.T.kv  bUge 
pumps." 

Volume  I  traces  Stevenson's  early  develop- 
ment and  from  his  childhood  letters,  innu- 
mer.%ble  postcards  and  early  speeches  one 
senses  his  belief  tliat  education  Is  a  life-long 
process  and  a  personal  responsibility. 

His  growing  desire  to  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  government  came  early  in  his  child- 
hood m  Bloomlngton.  111.,  and  grew  during 
the  years  at  Choate  School  and  Princeton 
University.  It  blossomed  dviring  the  years  at 
Harvard   and   Northwestern   law   schools. 
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Adlal  was  born  to  politics  and  American 
history.  Jesse  Fell,  his  great-grandfather  was 
a  founder  of  the  Republican  Party,  a  close 
friend  and  early  political  supporters  of 
Lincoln's. 

His  grandfather,  the  first  Adlal,  was  Grover 
Cleveland's  second  vice-president  and  In  1908 
lost  the  election  for  governor  of  Illinois  by 
22.0C0  votes. 

Adlal  once  wrote,  "I  have  been  preoccupied 
with  public  affairs— probably  at  the  expense 
of  private  affairs — I  mean  business  and  pro- 
fessional obligations." 

For  th.-.t.  generations  of  Americans  to  ccme 
will  be  greatful  as  these  papers  are  destined 
to  become  classic  guidelines  to  which  men 
will  return  as  long  as  this  Republic  endures 
as  a  tree  society. 

Bear  In  mind  there  Is  no  mistaking  hU 
Americanism— his  energy,  curiosity,  good 
spirit  and  frank  good  will  toward  all 
manl?ind. 

He  was  mldwestern  to  the  core.  The  land 
of  Lincoln,  Sandburg  and  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh  was  In  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  Stevenson 
family  had  a  deep  religious  tradition  of  strict 
Presbyterianlsm.  But  the  children  were 
brought  up  In  the  tolerant,  humanistic  Uni- 
tarian faith  of  their  mother.  Tliere  was  also 
a  strong  Quaker  tradition  in  Stevenson's  ma- 
ternal ancestors.  Thus,  as  historian  Herbert 
J.  Muller  put  It.  'Stevenson  was  spared  the 
prejudice  and  Intolerance  that  flourished  on 
the  common  fundamentalism  of  rural 
America." 

And  It  was  his  hallmark  that  he  had  the 
18th  Century  Enllghtmenfs  belief  In  reason, 
the  possibility  of  progress,  fundamental  opti- 
mism and  intellectual  curiosity. 

Volume  II  traces  his  career  from  1941 
when  he  became  assistant  to  secretar>'  of  the 
navy  Frank  Knox  to  his  election  as  governor 
of  Illinois  In  1948. 

For  Adlal  those  seven  years  were  a  period 
of  growing  personal  political  maturity,  and 
for  the  nation  they  were  the  time  during 
which  the  central  policies,  public  attitudes 
and  the  Intellectual  conflicts  that  were  to 
dominate  American  political  life  until  the  late 
1960s  were  shaped. 

And  for  Adlal  they  were  also  the  years 
of  apprenticeship.  Like  ChurchUl,  his  entire 
adult  life  was  but  a  preparation  for  the  great- 
ness that  was  Inevitably  to  come. 

At  the  time  of  Stevenson's  death  In  1965 
iie-vsman  Eric  Sevareid  wrote,  "When  he 
was  50  yc-ars  old,  almost  nobody  but  his 
friends  knew  his  rare  quality;  when  he  died 
15  rears  later,  a  million  people  cried.  And 
he  had  this  effect  on  the  world  of  civilized 
people  without  using  any  of  the  Instruments 
of  power.  He  did  it  with  words  alone,  and 
with  that  wry  grin  on  his  battered,  lopsided 
face." 

The  publication  of  the  papers  of  Adlal 
Stevenson  prove  the  validity  of  Sevareld's 
words. 


CRISIS    FOR    NONPROFIT    ORGANI- 
ZATIONAL PRESS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  M..  Speaker,  pres- 
ently a  traditional  source  of  information 
to  the  American  people  faces  extinction. 
I  speak  of  the  vast  numbers  of  publica- 
tions traditionally  disseminated  to  the 
memberships  of  nonprofit  organizations 
under  special  second-class  postal  rates. 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission,  ignoring 
55  years  of  congressional  policy,  has 
effected  new  rates  which  will  make  it 
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extremely  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
for  many  of  these  publications  to  con- 
tinue operating.  In  a  day  when  much  of 
our  information  comes  to  us  from  giant 
media  chains,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  to  protect  the  existence  of  such  pub- 
lications, whether  they  be  a  small  college 
alumni  journal,  a  trade  union  newsletter, 
or  a  church  magazine. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know, 
I  have  cosponsored  with  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  H.R.  6001,  a 
bill  which  seeks  to  remedy  this  unfor- 
tunate situation.  In  hope  that  many 
House  Members  will  join  us  in  solving 
this  problem.  I  share  with  you  this  con- 
vincing editorial  from  the  April  7.  1973 
AFL-CIO  News : 

Crisis  for  the  Labor  Press 

Early  in  1971  the  Postal  Service  proposed 
to  raise  the  minimum  second-class  rate  for 
publications  of  non-profit  organizations  by 
750  percent  over  a  ten-year  period,  with  a 
100  percent  Increase  effective  at  once.  This 
propo.sal  was  subsequently  accepted  without 
change  by  the  hearing  examiner  and  by  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission. 

Substantial  increases  were  also  promul- 
gated for  pound  rates,  which  will  bring  about 
an  overall  rise  in  excess  of  800  percent  for 
some  periodicals— for  example,  about  815 
percent  for  a  tj-pical  eight-page  tabloid 
newspaper. 

These  figures  are  not  In  dispute.  The  basis 
for  this  sensational  increase  is  a  per-piece 
surcharge,  over  and  above  any  other  postage 
rate  paid  by  publications  In  the  non-profit 
second-class  category. 

The  smallest,  lightest,  thinnest — and,  al- 
most by  definition,  the  poorest— publica- 
tions traveled  at  a  minimum  rate  of  0  2<  a 
copy  before  the  rate  proceedings  began. 

This  minimum  won't  change.  The  differ- 
ence lies  in  a  sort  of  super-minimum  In  the 
form  of  a  surcharge. 

The  surcharge  started  at  0.2i  in  July  1972 
and  win  proceed  in  alternate  steps  of  0.1 1 
and  0.2(;  until  It  reaches  1.5<  In  1981.  The 
next  Increment  Is  due  to  fall  in  July  of 
this  year. 

So  the  smallest,  lightest,  thinnest  and 
poorest  publication,  the  one  that  paid  0.2t 
In  1970.  will  be  paying  1.7c  a  copy  for  post- 
age in  1981— provided  It  survives  at  all. 

Not  only  trade  union  publications  are 
bearing  the  brunt  of  this.  Equally  affected 
are  church  bulletins,  and  the  college  alumni 
newsletters,  and  the  conservation  people — 
and  yes.  the  chambers  of  commerce.  All  of 
these,  and  many  more,  are  part  of  the  chorus 
of  democracy.  And  all  but  the  wealthy  ones 
win  be  throttled  by  the  postal  rates  present- 
ly scheduled. 

The  labor  press — apart  from  Its  role  as  ad- 
vocate and  adversary— performs  a  great 
many  nuts  and  bolts  tasks,  including  some 
mandated  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  We  believe  Its  healthy  survival  is 
verv  much  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  labor  press  Is  the  principal  line  of 
communication  between  the  union  and  the 
members— often  the  only  one.  It's  where  the 
members  find  ovit  what's  going  on  in  the 
organization,  and  in  the  labor  movement — 
Information  that  Is  available  nowhere  else. 

And  the  labor  press  Is  the  Instrument — 
the  virtually  indispensable  instrument — 
through  which  unions  carry  out  obllg.itions 
legislated  by  Congress  In  the  Landrum- 
Grlffin  Act.  Periodic  financial  reports,  for 
example,  and  timely  notice  of  elections  are 
distributed  to  the  members  In  the  pages  of 
the  labor  press. 

We  realize  there  are  some  who  question 
the  magnitude  of  the  rate  problem  to  trade 
unions  generally.  One  of  these  questions  Is 
the  ability  to  pay.  Unions  are  not  In  the 
publishing    business.    Their    periodicals    are 
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simply  Instruments  employed  In  carrying 
out  their  primary  functions — even  though, 
as  noted,  they  are  well-nigh  lndlsf>ensable 
within  that  range. — From  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Press  Association  to  the  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  Committee  on  postal  rates 
for  non-profit  organizations. 


MAN  IN  SPACE 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1903 
might  be  be  described  as  a  "Wright  turn 
of  the  century."  It  was  Orville  Wright 
who  launched  us  into  the  age  of  powered 
flights.  Simple  aviation  evolved  into  spe- 
cialized aeronautics. 

On  October  4,  1957,  the  U.S.S.R.  suc- 
cessfully orbited  a  manmade  satellite. 
Sputnik  I.  America's  Explorer  I  followed 
a  year  later,  and  the  race  into  space 
began. 

Sixty-six  years  after  Orville  Wright 
had  lifted  off  the  sands  of  Kitty  Hawk, 
another  pilot,  Neil  Armstrong,  descended 
from  a  strange  craft  onto  the  soil  of  the 
limar  surface. 

Man  was  on  the  moon.  The  promise  of 
yesterday  became  the  dramatic,  unfor- 
gettable fact  of  today.  Man  had  success- 
fully probed  beyond  the  constrictions  of 
his  own  planet,  and  in  the  greatest  of 
adventures  reached  out  into  space  and 
found  a  sure  foothold. 

We  are  now  standing  on  the  thresh- 
old of  tomorrow.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  Will  America  retain  her  leadership 
in  this  new  era?  Will  America  accept  the 
challenge,  and  continue  to  dominate  the 
world  in  science  and  technology?  And  will 
American  aviation  make  the  changes 
needed  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
world  market? 

If  America  neglects  this  vital  indus- 
try. If  America  turns  its  back  on  its  many 
accomplishments  to  date,  much  will  be 
lost  and  the  great  loser  ^tII  be  the 
American  people. 

Aerospace  exports  contribute  $4  bil- 
lion per  year  toward  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade.  The  aerospace  industry  remains 
the  Nation's  largest  manufacturing  em- 
ployer with  an  estimated  917,000  work- 
ers. The  taxes  paid,  the  advancement  of 
technology,  the  solutions  to  fu'ure  prob- 
lems—all this  is  at  stake.  To  better  im- 
derstand  where  we  are,  and  what  it  is  sU 
about,  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
WTitten  by  Floyd  E.  Smith,  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists and  Aerospace  Workers,  in  the 
March  Issue  of  "Aerospace",  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Aerospace  Industry  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Inc.: 

Man  in  Space:  A  Look  Forward 
(By  Floyd  E.  Smith.  President,  International 

Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 

Workers) 

The  Apollo  17  command  module  splashed 
down  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  December  i9, 
1972. 

This  marked  not  the  end  of  manned  space 
efforts,  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
space  exploration  by  man  that  will  see  a 
reaping    of    Incalculable    beneflts    through 
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Skylab,  the  joint  U.S-U.S,SJi.  Apollo-Soyuz 
Test  project  (orbital  rendezvous  and  dock- 
ing) and  the  Space  Shuttle,  the  key  pro- 
gram for  the  1980s.  All  are  based  on  the 
foundation  created  by  the  Apollo  program 
of  the  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher.  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, In  a  thoughtful  assessment  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Apollo  program,  made  these 
Important  points. 

ApoUo  re-asserted  U.S.  technological  lead- 
ership long  before  we  reached  the  Moon. 
That  ■was  an  important  fact  of  International 
life  In  the  Sixties.  It  still  Is. 

After  Sputnik,  but  before  Apollo,  there 
was  a  theory  that  only  a  controlled  economy 
and  a  Communist  society  could  succeed  with 
large  sclentlflc  and  technological  undertak- 
ings such  as  space  exploration.  Apollo  ex- 
ploded that  theory.  Apollo  demonstrated 
that  we  could  respond  effectively  to  a  to- 
talitarian challenge  without  resorting  to  to- 
talitarian methods.  Apollo  produced  the  kind 
of  government-lndustry-labor  cooperation 
on  large  scale  research  and  development  pro- 
grams needed  to  make  the  American  system 
work,  aixd  keep  It  competitive  with  any  other 
systems  In  the  world. 

On  the  way  to  the  Moon,  we  discovered 
planet  Earth.  This  may  be  the  most  import- 
ant return  from  the  Apollo  program  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  The  startling  new  perspective 
of  a  lonely,  lovely,  fragile  Earth  as  seen  from 
the  Moon  gave  great  strength  and  Impetus 
to  the  environmental  movement  worldwide, 
and  It  helped  establish  the  fact  that  space 
technology  was  something  new  that  could 
contribute  greatly  to  the  quality  of  life  on 
Earth.  It  made  us  realize  that  although  our 
Earth  is  Just  a  place  in  space.  It  is  the  only 
home  we  have. 

Building  upon  ApoUo,  our  next  venture 
In  manned  space  will  be  Skylab.  This  proj- 
ect, ready  to  be  laxmched  soon,  has  not  re- 
ceived much  public  attention.  However,  it 
■win  provide  dramatic  e'vldence  of  the  great 
advances  made  in  the  development  of  ca- 
pabilities for  scientific  and  practical  work 
In  manned  spacecraft  In  Earth  orbit.  Skylab 
will  have  the  same  living  and  working  room 
as  a  three-bedroom  house  for  Its  three-man 
crews.  The  first  Skylab  will  have  a  mission 
duration  of  28  days  and  the  second  and  third 
units  will  have  missions  of  56  days. 

Its  objectives  are: 

Advancement  of  the  Sciences — To  Increase 
knowledge  of  medicine,  astronomy,  weather 
and  physics.  A  prime  goal  is  to  collect  pre- 
viously unobtainable  information  on  the 
Sun-Earth  relationship  and  Its  effects  on 
our  environment  here  on  Earth. 

Practical  Applications — To  perfect  Elarth- 
looklng  camera  and  sensor  systems,  and  their 
related  data  systems,  to  benefit  mankind's 
agriculture,  forestry,  oceanography,  geogra- 
phy, geology,  water  and  land  management, 
communications,  and  ecology  and  pollution 
control.  Skylab  also  wUl  open  up  a  dramatic 
new  field — the  development  of  manufactur- 
ing techniques  in  gravity-free  conditions,  a 
field  that  has  the  potential  for  yielding  such 
products  as  higher  quality  vaccines  and 
machined  parts,  such  as  ball  bearings,  with  a 
degree  of  near  perfection  that  cannot  be 
achieved  on  Earth  where  gravity  is  a  factor. 

Human  and  Materiel  Endurance — To  de- 
termine the  ability  of  both  human  beings 
and  Earth  materials  and  systems  to  main- 
tain their  qualities  and  capabilities  during 
long   absence   from   gravity. 

The  Apollo-Soyuz  Test  Project,  planned  for 
1975,  is  the  result  of  an  agreement  between 
President  Nixon  and  Chairman  Kosygln  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  made  last  May,  for  the  ren- 
dezvous and  docking  of  a  U.S.  spacecraft 
with  a  Russian  spacecraft.  An  Apollo  space- 
craft will  link  up  with  a  Soviet  Soyuz  space- 
craft and  while  docked  together  astronauts 
and   cosmonauts   will   visit  both  spacecraft 
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and  perform  a  number  of  scientific  experi- 
ments. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  Apollo-Soyuz  proj- 
ect is  to  develop  a  rescue  capability  by  dem- 
onstrating systems  that  wlU  permit  the 
docking  in  orbit  of  any  future  manned  space- 
craft of  either  nation. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  from  this 
project  Is  not  definable  In  visible  progress: 
The  Apollo-Soyuz  project  could  form  the 
viable  basis  for  our  nations  to  work  together 
at  an  engineering  level  in  a  program  that 
could  well  spread  to  other  areas  of  technical 
cooperation. 

The  main  thrust  of  our  manned  space  pro- 
gram for  the  future  Is  the  Space  Shuttle. 
An  analysis  of  what  the  U.S.  has  done  In 
space  would  show  that  we  have  devoted  most 
of  our  space  effort  In  the  Sixties  to  over- 
coming gravity  on  the  ■way  to  the  Moon  and 
back.  In  the  Seventies  NASA  alms  to  over- 
come the  high  costs  of  operating  effectively 
in  earth  orbit. 

The  cost  of  the  Space  Shuttle  is  estimated 
at  $5.15  billion  compared  with  the  $25  bil- 
lion price  tag  on  Apollo.  This,  however,  should 
not  be  an  index  of  the  Importance  of  the 
Shuttle.  The  Shuttle  calls  for  much  greater 
technological  advances  and  adds  more  to  our 
capabilities  in  space  than  the  general  pub- 
lic realizes. 

NASA  Administrator  Fletcher  puts  it  this 
way: 

"Suppose  we  were  back  in  1961,  and  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  Instead  of  choosing  the  lunar 
landing  goal,  had  said:  'Build  a  Space  Shuttle 
before  this  decade  Is  out.'  Believe  me,  with- 
out the  technological  progress  we  have  since 
made  In  Apwllo,  buUdlng  the  Space  Shuttle 
in  the  Sixties  would  have  been  an  almost  im- 
possible assignment.  And  the  cost  ■would  have 
approached  that  of  Apollo.  As  It  is,  the  cost 
Is  much  less,  but  the  Shuttle  remains  a 
challenging  assignment  for  NASA  and  the 
skUled  hands  and  minds  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. Comparing  the  usefulness  of  Apollo 
and  the  Space  Shuttle  in  Earth  orbit  would 
be  Uke  comparing  Lindbergh's  New  York  to 
Paris  plane  of  1927  with  an  intercontinental 
airline  of  today." 

The  Space  Shuttle  appropriation  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1973  was  overwhelmingly  passed  by 
the  Congress  last  year.  The  Machinist,  our 
union  weekly,  noted  in  a  front-page  article 
in  a  May  1972  Issue:  "More  than  50,000  aero- 
sp>ace  workers  ■will  be  employed  on  the  pro- 
gram between  now  and  Its  flrst  mission." 

Now  that  figure  means  a  lot  to  every  aero- 
space worker.  It  underscores  a  point  I  have 
made  many  times:  The  U.S.  did  not  spend  one 
thin  dime  on  the  Moon;  the  entire  $25  bil- 
lion was  spent  right  here  on  Earth. 

Representative  Don  Fuqua,  of  Florida, 
chairman  of  the  Manned  Space  Flight  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  made  these  cogent  points: 

One  dollar  spent  on  the  sjMice  effort  gen- 
erates $2.50  In  Gross  National  PToduct 
(GNP).  $2.00  in  personal  Income  and  $1.50 
In  consumer  outlays. 

A  conservative  evaluation  of  a  $5.15  billion, 
six-year  shuttle  program,  appl!,nng  the  multi- 
plier effect.  Indicates  a  $12.9  billion  addition 
to  our  GNP.  Personal  income  contribution 
would  be  $10.9  billion  with  consumer  outlays 
of  $7.9  billion. 

The  net  federal  tax  return  from  this  ac- 
tivity would  be  on  the  order  of  $2.6  bUllon. 
returning  half  of  the  original  Investment. 

Congressman  Fuqua  concluded:  "Not  all 
federal  activity  is  or  can  be  such  an  out- 
standing contributor  to  our  economy." 

These  are  the  direct,  identifiable  economic 
benefits. 

What  Is  this  program  all  about  In  terms  of 
Indirect  benefits  such  as  cutting  the  costs  of 
our  manned  and  unmanned  space  projects? 

Courtland  Perkins,  Dean  of  Engineering, 
Princeton    University,    emphatically    states 
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that  we  must,  as  a  nation,  continue  our  re- 
markable activities  in  space  exploration. 

However,  he  adds:  "At  the  heart  of  all  this 
Is  the  potential  expansion  of  these  activities 
through  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the 
space  operation.  Today  we  are  impeded  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  activities  due  to  the  ex- 
tremely high  launch  costs  and  the  cost  of 
space  payloads.  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  must  consider  this 
to  be  their  number  one  objective  in  fulfilling 
their  mission  of  advancing  space  technology." 

Dean  Perkins  mentions  these  possibilities 
for  reducing  costs:  Antlgravlty;  a  propul- 
sion breakthrough;  recovery  and  re-use  of 
launcii  systems  and  payloads. 

Today  the  only  one  offering  a  payoff  is 
the  recovery  and  re-use  approach — the  Space 
Shuttle,  He  lists  these  other  major  justifica- 
tions for  the  Shuttle : 

Takes  full  advantage  of  the  NASA  capa- 
bilities developed  through  their  manned 
space  program. 

Reduces  our  complicated  stable  of  rocket 
launchers  required  for  a  wide  variety  of  mis- 
sions. 

Lowers  the  cost  and  increases  the  flexibility 
of  space  operations. 

Signals  our  young  people  that  we  are  not 
about  to  throw  away  our  carefully  devel- 
oped technical  capability. 

Can  provide  the  focus  for  many  new  tech- 
nical advances  during  the  next  decade. 

"We  are  orienting  our  national  space  pro- 
gram along  new  lines  and  developing  new 
motivations,"  Dean  Perkins  says.  "There  is  a 
solid  base  for  our  national  space  program 
which  can  be  expanded  further  in  many  prac- 
tical ways  If  we  can  reduce  the  cost.  The 
shuttle  program  can  do  this  .  .  ." 

Physically,  the  Shuttle  will  consist  of  a 
manned  reusable  orbiter  craft,  mounted 
piggy-back  at  launch  in  a  large,  expendable 
liquid  propellant  booster  and  two  recoverable 
and  re-usable  solid  propellant  rocket  boost- 
ers. The  orbiter  will  look  like  a  delta-winged 
airplane,  about  the  size  of  a  McDonnell  Doug- 
las DC-9.  In  fact,  after  it  completes  an 
Earth  orbit  mission,  the  orbiter  returns  to 
Earth  and  lands  In  the  same  fashion  as  a 
Jetliner. 

NASA  has  made  studies  of  Space  Shuttle 
missions  over  the  next  18  years  that  Indicate 
approximately  28  per  cent  are  likely  to  be 
manned  or  man-tended,  including  the 
manned  sortie  missions. 

Man-tended  payloads  are  concentrated  In 
physics,  astronomy  and  processing  in  space 
because  such  missions  involve  either  compli- 
cated laboratory  equipment  and  human  Judg- 
ment or  selective  observations,  In  the  case 
of  astronomy. 

The  remaining  74  per  cent,  involving  de- 
livery of  unmanned  missions,  are  expected 
to  be  made  up  as  follows: 

Applications:  Earth  resources,  communica- 
tions and  navigation,  27  per  cent. 

Science :  Physics,  astronomy  and  planetary, 
35  per  cent. 

Department  of  Defense.  22  per  cent. 

In  launching  unmanned  automated  pay- 
loads  the  Space  Shuttle  flight  crew  ■will  be 
able  to  check  out  the  satellite  In  space,  make 
adjustments,  and  calibrate  instrumentation 
to  ensure  successful  operation  before  leaving 
the  satellite  unattended. 

If  necessary,  the  satellite  can  be  retrieved 
and  returned  to  Earth  for  more  extensive 
repair  to  avoid  a  complete  loss.  The  Shuttle 
will  also  provide  a  capability  to  repair  In 
space  or  to  retrieve  a  malfunctioning  satellite 
from  Earth  orbit. 

In  a  study  of  131  satellite  failures  which 
have  occurred  In  the  past,  78  were  related  to 
launch  problems,  which  could  have  been 
avoided  ■with  the  more  reliable  shuttle  vehi- 
cle. Of  the  remaining  53.  the  spacecraft  were 
lnof>erable  or  erratic  and  could  have  been  re- 
turned to  Earth  for  further  work  if  the  Shut- 
tle were  available. 

An  example  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Shut- 
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tie  Is  In  the  Orbiting  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory program  (OAO)  where  millions  of  dollars 
could  have  been  saved  by  using  the  Shuttle's 
operational  flexibUlty.  A  battery  charge  fail- 
ure of  OAO  1  could  have  been  corrected  by 
returning  it  to  Earth.  The  shroud  Jettison 
problem  that  prevented  OAO  3  from  attaining 
orbit  could  have  been  avoided  If  It  had  been 
launched  from  a  Shuttle. 

I  am  proud  that  on  mv  motion  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Council  last  year  adopted  a 
statement  backing  the  Space  Shuttle. 

The  Council  said:  "The  benefits  of  next 
generation  space  applications  in  such  fields 
as  the  management  of  natural  resources, 
monitoring  of  pollution,  weather  modifica- 
tion and  climate  control,  television  distribu- 
tion, earthquake  prediction  and  public  health 
and  safety  will  not  be  fully  realized  unless 
we  can  reduce  costs  and  raise  etBclency  and 
acquire  a  flexibility  of  action  not  yet  possible. 
That  is  what  the  space  shuttle  Is  for.  Without 
It.  we  will  lose  many  valuable  programs."' 

The  Council  concluded:  "We  can  no  more 
Ignore  space  than  we  can  Ignore  the  oceans 
or  the  continents.  We  would  not  have  the 
free  world  without  ships,  without  aircraft  or 
wi-hout  land  mobility.  We  cannot  envision  a 
secure,  technologically  advanced  western 
world  without  technologies  that  allow  us 
the  freedom  of  space  as  well." 

The  statement  was  valid  then.  It  is  even 
more  valid  today  as  the  Shuttle  moves  toward 
operiitlonal  readiness. 

MANNED  SPACE  FLIGHT  BUDGET  PLAN— PRINCIPAL 
PROGRAMS 

[In  thousands) 


Fiscal  year — 


1972 


1973 


1974 


SpaMShuttte $100,000  $200,000  $475  000 

Skylab             .   538.500  5J2.000  233;8O0 

Apo;  o-Soyui  test  project..   .        6,900  38  500  90  000 

Apcllo 601,200  76.700 


THE  POLITICAL  USE  OF  POW'S 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  a  most  thoughtful  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  May  26,  1973. 
I  commended  it  to  all  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record, 

POW'S  Are  Nixon's  Pawns  in  Watergate 
Defense 

Mr.  Nixon  is  back  on  the  attack,  using  na- 
tional security  as  his  shield  and  the  returned 
prisoners  of  war  as  his  sword. 

No  one.  certainly,  expects  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  this  Presi- 
dent, to  roll  over  and  play  dead.  But  Mr. 
Nixon's  use  of  the  returned  POWs  for  his  own 
defeiiSe  was  absolutely  shameless. 

His  speech  Thursday  was  the  second  salvo 
In  his  battle  to  recover  credibility  lost  In  the 
Watergate  scandal;  the  first  was  his  lawyers- 
brief  issued  Tuesday  in  which  he  tried  to  ex- 
plain away  his  failure  in  dealing  with  the 
scandal  on  grounds  of  national  security. 

Mr.  Nixon's  strategy  to  soften  the  Impact  of 
the  scandal,  is  to  mix  the  Watergate  break-in 
with  national  security,  a  tactic  he  feels  pos- 
sible because  some  of  the  same  burglars  who 
broke  into  the  Democratic  national  head- 
quarters were  employed  In  the  White  House 
security  detail.  If  that  sounds  confusing  it 
was  meant  to  be. 

The  prisoners  came  In  after  Mr.  Nixon  In- 
jected his  disapproval  of  Daniel  EUsberg  and 
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his  belief  that  everything  should  be  kept 
secret.  If  it  had  not  been  for  secrecy  In  deal- 
ing with  the  North  Vietnamese,  Soviets  and 
Chinese,  the  President  told  the  prisoners 
"You  men  would  still  be  in  Hanoi  rather  than 
Washington  today." 

The  ex-POWs  cannot  be  blamed  for  favor- 
ing anything  that  got  them  out  of  Hanoi 
and  opposing  anything  that  might  have  made 
their  stay  there  any  longer.  Thus,  Mr.  Nixon 
told  them,  they  must  support  him  and  his 
Ideas,  presumably  including  "excesses"  by  his 
aides  during  the  re-election  campaign. 

The  President  also  explained  that  classified 
documents  must  necessarily  be  kept  classi- 
fied. "It  is  time  for  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
IbiUty  in  this  country  and  a  new  sense  of 
dedication  of  everybody  in  the  bureaucracy 
that  if  a  document  is  classified,  keep  it  classi- 
fied." 

Mr.  Nixon  apparently  has  not  been  let  In  on 
the  de-classifled  information  that  more  docu- 
ments are  stamped  "classlfled"  to  hide  mis- 
takes and  to  keep  the  American  public  In  the 
dark  than  to  facilitate  diplomacy 

Of  course,  he  denies  that.  "It  Isn't  that  we 
are  trying  to  keep  anything  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  American  people  should 
know.  It  Isn't  that  we  are  trying  to  keep 
something  from  the  press  that  the  press 
should  print.  But  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  accomplish  our  goal,  make  a  deal.  And 
when  we  are  dealing  with  potential  adver- 
saries, those  negotiations  must  have  the 
highest  degree  of  confidentiality." 

The  theory,  and  in  some  cases  the  fact  of 
that  statement  Is  true.  But  It  leaves  to  one 
man  the  determination  of  what  Is  and  what 
Is  not  to  be  kept  secret;  for  whatever  good 
or  evil  intentions,  it  leaves  it  to  one  man  to 
determine  what  information  is  to  be  spoon- 
fed to  the  public.  Carried  to  the  extreme  a 
police  state  could  be  hidden  under  the  um- 
brella of  national  security  secrecy. 

The  prisoners,  mostly  career  military  men 
will  probably  back  their  commander-in-chief 
Career  military  men  generallv  have  dlfflcultv 
in  understanding  the  need  for  openness  In  a 
democracy.  And  perhaps  thev  don't  mind  be- 
ing used  by  the  President;  to  them,  that  is 
what  troops  are  for. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  should  know  better  The 
troops  are  for  protecting  the  country,  not  for 
helping  him  pass  a  personal  political  crisis 
And  while  the  occasional  need  for  national 
security  secrecy  is  undoubted,  a  better  way 
to  keep  secrets  would  be  to  bring  honorable 
and  trustworthy  people  into  the  highest 
levels  of  government.  Instead  of  going  on  the 
attack,  Mr.  Nixon  could  try  that. 
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PERSECUTION    OF    JEWS    IN    IRAQ 
AND  SYRIA  MUST  CEASE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr,  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  approximately  3*2  million  Jew- 
ish people  living  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
millions  of  Americans.  Those  people  are 
being  penalized  for  their  religious  faith 
by  an  emigration  tax  which  the  Soviet 
Government  applies  almost  exclusively 
to  Russian  Jews. 

However,  although  a  few  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  may  die  in  forced  labor 
camps,  they  are  not  being  physically 
wiped  out  on  a  methodical  basis.  Today 
Russian  Jews  are  relatively  immime 
from  the  old  practices  of  mass  miu-der 


that  dominated  the  lives  of  their  ances- 
tors for  many  centuries. 

That  type  of  persecution  has  shifted 
location  and  now  characterizes  the  lives 
of  Jews  Uving  in  certain  nations  of  the 
Arab  World,  The  persecution  of  smaU 
Jewish  communities  in  Syria  and  Iraq 
is  most  alarming  and  distressing. 

Approximately  5.000  Jews  presently 
live  in  Syria  under  conditions  of  oppres- 
sion and  suppression.  They  are  restricted 
in  their  movements  and  limited  in  their 
opportunities  for  employment.  They  are 
spied  upon  and  subjected  to  unan- 
nounced arrests,  interrogations,  and  tor- 
ture, Syrian  Jews  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  violence.  They  are  denied  any  basic 
human  rights  and  are  not  oermltt^d  to 
emigrate. 

Earlier  this  year,  10  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Iraqi  Jewish  community  were 
reportedly  executed  in  the  Nihaya  Castle 
Prison  in  Baghdad,  Despite  widespread 
media  attention  to  that  incident.  Iraq 
issued  no  charges,  announced  no  trials 
and  refused  to  confirm  or  deny  reports 
of  their  deaths.  There  Ls  a  fear  that  there 
may  be  a  repetition  of  the  dark  period 
of  4  years  ago  when,  in  January  1969,  14 
persons,  including  9  Jews,  were  accused 
of  spying,  executed  in  a  public  square 
in  Baghdad  before  a  large  crowd  and 
their  corpses  hung  there  as  a  relic  of 
some  ancient  barbarism. 

It  is  estimated  that  only  about  500 
Jews  remain  in  Iraq  out  of  a  community 
that  once  numbered  4,000.  Most  of  thern 
have  fled  since  1969. 

The  Iraqi  Government  has  recently 
reversed  an  earlier  decision  allowing 
Jews  to  emigrate  and  has  severely  tight- 
ened emigration  restrictions.  Those  few 
who  are  aHov.ed  to  leave  are  permitted 
to  take  only  minimal  possessions  with 
them.  Those  who  remain  live  in  constant 
fear  of  arbitrary  arrest,  imprisonment, 
and  even  death. 

We  must  not  ignore  the  violations  of 
basic  human  rights  being  perpetrated  on 
the  small  Jewish  communities  in  Iraq 
and  Syria.  The.se  people  are  the  victims 
of  bigotry  and  hatred.  Not  since  the 
1930's  ond  earJy  1940's  in  Germany  has 
the  world  witnessed  such  a  campaign  of 
harassment  and  persecution  against  a 
minority  as  the  political,  economic,  social 
and  cultural  policies  of  oppression  and 
intimidation  that  Iraq  and  Syria  are  now 
pursuing  vis-a-vis  their  Jewish  citizens 
The  actions  of  the  Iraqi  and  Syrian 
Governments  make  a  mockery  of  their 
membersliip  in  the  United  Nations  and 
their  supposed  adherence  to  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
otner  international  agreements  that 
most  civilized  nations  observe. 

A  m^n  is  bon  free,  whether  in  the 
United  States,  Iraq,  or  Syria,  and  his  in- 
dindual  freedom  cannot  be  capriciously 
restricted  or  otherwise  violated  simply 
because  he  may  belong  to  a  minority. 

The  peoDle  in  these  two  isolated  .Jewish 
communities  only  seek  the  privilege  of 
emigrating  from  those  countries  that  are 
persecuting  them.  There  are  no  logical 
reasons  for  the  Iraqi,  and  Syrian  Gov- 
ernments to  prevent  them  from  doing  so 
Emigration  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
Iraq  and  Syria  will  certainly  not  harm 
the    economy    of    those    two    countries 
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Moreover,  if  either  government  has  a 
serious  concern  about  a  threat  from  Its 
minute  Jewish  population,  the  easiest 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  permit  them  to 
emigrate  rather  than  continue  to  subject 
them  to  harassment,  danger,  and  death. 

I  urge  the  Iraqi  and  Syrian  Govern- 
ments to  grant  two  reasonable  requests 
to  its  Jewish  people :  first,  those  wishing 
to  emigrate  should  be  allowed  to  do  so 
with  an  adequate  amoimt  of  personal 
property;  and  second,  those  Jews  who 
remain  in  Iraq  and  Syria  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
same  rights  and  prinleges  that  other 
Iraqi  and  Syrian  citizens  presently  enjoy. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  both  logical 
and  humane  for  the  Iraqi  and  Syrian 
Governments  to  take  this  action  imme- 
diately. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  insert  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Waco.  Tex..  News  Tribune  of  May  15. 
1973,  which  touches  on  the  subject  of 
the  energy  crisis  being  experienced  in 
this  country  today : 

Confusion  Is  Key  Word  Regarding  Energy 
Crisis 

Indications  are  the  Nixon  administration 
is  handling  the  oil  and  gas  shortage  in  the 
same  manner  as  It  has  handled  the  infla- 
tion problem :  go  on  saying  there's  not  muc'n 
to  be  concerned  about  until  suddenly  the 
whole  thing  blows  up  in  American's  face. 

President  Nixon  has  taken  some  steps  to 
relieve  shortages — scrapping  oil  Import 
quotas  eiTective  May  1,  ordering  the  Interior 
Department  to  move  toward  tripling  the 
amount  of  off-shore  acreage  under  lease  for 
oil  and  gas  production,  and  asking  Congress 
to  remove  ceilings  on  natural  gas  prices 
from  "new"  gas  sources,  to  expedite  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  nlpellne  and  to  extend 
investment  tax  credits  to  cover  drilling  for 
new  oil  and  g.is  fields. 

From  the  st.'-.ndpoint  of  immediate  needs, 
this  may  be  too  little  too  late.  The  only  one 
of  these  moves  that  will  have  much  effect 
on  fuel  supplies  within  the  next  year  is  the 
ellmlnatlcn  of  oil  import  quotas.  No  one 
seems  quite  sure  what  the  effect  of  that 
action  win  be. 

All  these  othpr  steps  should  Incre.ase 
domestic  production  of  oil  and  gas  within 
the  next  few  years,  but  they  do  not  address 
themselves  to  the  long-range  energy  needs 
or  to  building  up  an  emergency  reserve  of 
petrole-.im  in  case  foreign  supplies  are  sud- 
denly cut  off. 

U.S.  Sen.  Henrv  Jackson,  D-Wash  ,  has 
made  proposals  which  go  well  beyond  any- 
thing. Mr.  Nixon  has  offered  and  which  have 
real  potential  for  meeting  what  Is  described 
as  the  energy-  crisis. 

Recognl7lng  that  known  reserves  of  oil  and 
gas  in  the  United  States  are  insufficient  to 
meet  even  half  the  antlcipted  need  a  decade 
or  two  frcm  now,  Jackson  proposes  a  mas- 
sive program  to  develop  alternate  sources 
of  energy — coal,  ell,  shale,  atomic  power  and 
solar  energy — and  to  do  It  In  manner  that 
will  be  environmentally  acceptable. 

He  also  proposes  that  in  conjunction  with 
Increased  Imports  and  with  Increased  drilling 
on  offshore  and  other  federal  lands,  the  pe- 
troleum   industry    and    government    be    re- 
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quired  to  gradually  establish  a  reserve  of  oil 
stored  mostly  underground  the  way  gas  Is 
stored  now.  Over  a  three-jear  pericd,  this 
reserve  would  be  built  up  to  90-day  supply. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  Jackson 
proposes  a  consolidation  of  government  agen- 
cies dealing  with  energy  supply  to  get  a 
handle  on  the  situation,  define  goals  and  set 
up  an  organized  identifiable  national  policy 
on  energy  resources. 

Oiie  of  the  sad  things  about  the  present 
situation  Is  that  the  people  are  confused 
about  It.  They  suspect  a  massive  conspiracy 
to  create  shortages  for  the  purpose  of  elim- 
inating competition  and  increasing  prices. 
They  can't  understand  why  the  United  States 
could  fight  a  war  in  Indochina  consuming 
enormous  amounts  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products,  seemingly  without  creat- 
ing a  shortage,  then  when  the  war's  over  a 
shortage  suddenly  develops. 

And  no  one  in  government  appears  to  be 
providing   any   authoritative   answers. 

We  Just  hope  our  energy  production  and 
supply  doesn't  become  the  same  kind  of  mess 
as  the  Nixon  economic  program  or  that  it 
doesn't  end  up  the  subject  of  congressional 
and  grand  jury  Investigations  the  way  the 
Watergate  mess  has. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MSGR.  WILLIAM  J. 
SHANNON 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  V/ALSH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr,  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
sorry  to  report  the  passing  on  May  25  of 
an  outstanding  religious  leader  of  my 
community  and  the  Nation,  the  Rev. 
Msgr.  William  J.  Shannon,  vice  rector 
and  administrator  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Immaculnte  Conception  in  Syracuse. 

Monsignor  Shannon,  who  had  been  in 
ill  health  for  some  time,  and  whose  forth- 
coming retirement  from  his  formal  duties 
had  only  recently  been  announced,  was 
vice  rector  and  administrator  at  the 
cathedral  for  the  past  9  years.  But  his 
career  spanned  a  lifetime  of  ecumenical 
achievement  and  knew  no  geographical 
bounds. 

Moniipnor  Shaimon  was  bom  in  Syra- 
cuse in  1910,  He  attended  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  and  Christian  Brothers  Academy. 

At  the  age  of  18,  he  became  the  young- 
est radio  director  in  the  country — at 
WFBL— and  from  1935  to  1939  was  a 
coast-to-coast  radio  personality  with  his 
own  show  on  CBS:  "Jack  Shannon 
Sings," 

He  could  claim  fame  as  the  man  who 
gave  former  Syracusans  Gordon  Mac- 
Rae,  Bill  Lundigan  and  song\iriter  Jimmy 
Van  Heusen  their  starts  in  show  busi- 
ness. 

While  engaged  in  radio  in  New  York, 
he  simultaneously  prepared  himself  for 
the  priesthood  at  Manhattan  College  in 
1935.  He  received  a  bachelor  of  prts  as 
valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1939.  Then 
he  attended  St.  Bernard's  Seminary  in 
Rochester. 

He  was  ordained  on  June  5.  1943.  at 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception by  Bishop  Walter  Foery, 

Except  for  a  7?2-year  period  when  he 
was  an  associate  pastor  at  St.  Catherine's 
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parish  in  Binghamton.  Monsignor 
Shannon  has  served  his  priesthood  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
being  assigned  there  on  November  30, 
1950. 

On  June  12.  1965.  Pope  Paul  VI  named 
him  as  a  domestic  prelate.  He  has  been 
priest  adviser  and  coordinator  of  the 
National  Catholic  OflQce  of  Radio  and 
Television  in  New  York  City, 

He  was  instrumental  in  beginning  a 
project  of  increased  communication  for 
the  dioceses  of  this  countrj'. 

From  July  1,  1958  to  October  10.  1959, 
he  was  Bishop  Foery 's  representative  in 
the  campaign  drive  and  renovation  and 
modernization  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

In  June,  1967.  Monsignor  Shannon 
was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  a 
doctor  of  law  by  St.  Michael's  College  in 
Vermont  in  recognition  for  his  work  in 
communications. 

While  working  as  liaison  between  the 
broadcasting  world  and  the  bishops,  he 
re*.ained  his  post  as  administrator  of  the 
Syracuse  cathedral  and  returned  to  his 
Syracuse  parish  from  New  York  on  as 
many  weekends  as  possible. 

He  was  appointed  to  coordinate  the 
new  National  Catholic  Office  for  Radio 
and  Television  in  September  1966. 

Active  in  all  phases  of  community  life. 
Monsignor  Shannon  in  1971  was  chair- 
man of  the  Cancer  Crusade. 

He  was  chaplain  of  Court  Grimes. 
Catholic  Daughters  of  American  and  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  mental 
health  committee  of  the  Onondaga 
Health  Association. 

Monsignor  Shannon  was  widely  known 
to  all  the  clergy  and  laity  of  central  New 
York,  .ind  a  beloved  and  faithful  servant 
of  the  Lord  and  his  people. 

The  attr.ched  clipping  from  the  Syra- 
cuse Post  Standard  of  May  25,  1973,  de- 
scribes the  funeral  services  for  the 
beloved  priest.  The  report  of  the  homily 
delivered  at  the  Pontifical  Mass  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Francis  J.  Harrison,  auxiliary 
Bishop  of  the  Dioce'^e  of  Svracu.se  is  a 
truly  brillirnt  descrintion  of  the  life  and 
v.ork  of  Monsignor  Shannon.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues: 

MoNsiGNoRs  "Gift  of  Concern"  Cnrn 

I  By  Ramona  B.  Bowden  i 
The  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion was  filled  to  capacity  yesterday  by  those 
who  knew  and  loved  the  Rev.  Msgr.  William 
J.  Shannon,  who  died  Friday  after  a  long 
illness. 

A  pontifical  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was 
concelebrated  by  the  Most  Rev.  David  F. 
Ciinningham,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  principal 
celebrant:  the  Most  Rev.  Francis  J.  Harrison, 
auxiliary  bishop,  the  homllist.  and  with  the 
Jlost  Rev.  Walter  A.  Foery.  retired  bishop,  in 
the  chancel. 

It  was  significant  that  before  the  Mass 
began,  Duane  A.  Sutton,  organist  and  choir 
director,  played  some  of  the  monsignor's  fa- 
vorite sacred  music,  Mozart's  "Ave  Verum" 
and  Bach's  "Jesu.  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring." 

And  also,  as  a  sign  both  of  his  and  the 
church's  faith  in  the  triumph  of  life  over 
death,  the  choir  and  congregation  sang  at 
the  end  the  "Battle  H\-mn  of  the  Republic," 
for  Indeed  the  monsignor's  "eyes  have  seen 
the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  and 
his  soul  does  "go  marching  on." 

"If  you  look  about  this  beautiful  cathe- 
dral, you  will  find  here  an  understanding  of 
the  energy  that  tortured  Msgr.  Shannon  al- 
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ways   to   seek   new   accomplishments,"   said 
Bishop  Harrison  In  his  homily. 

"When  he  first  came  here  as  an  assistant, 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  some  day  the 
old  cathedral  would  be  renovated,"  said  the 
bishop,  adding,  "When  the  decision  for  re- 
newal was  made,  he  threw  himself  Into  the 
work,  carrying  the  burden  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  finally  was  able  to  rejoice  In  the 
accomplishment. 

"That  tenacious  drive  was  characteristic  of 
his  whole  life.  Once  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  something,  he  would  pursue  the  ob- 
jective." 

The  bishop  spoke  of  Msgr.  Shannon's  dedi- 
cation to  his  family  and  how  faithfully  he 
cared  for  his  mother.  "The  need  for  funds 
was  one  reason  for  his  going  Into  radio  and 
TV,  where  his  superb  voice  brought  him 
enough  fortune  to  meet  his  obligations,"  he 
said. 

"Instead  of  a  promising  future  In  the 
entertainment  world,  Msgr.  Shannon  had  a 
burning  desire  to  become  a  priest.  For  that 
reason  he  entered  St.  Bernard's  Seminary 
and  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Poery  In  this 
cathedral  on  June  5.  1943.  Following  ordi- 
nation, he  went  to  St.  Catherine's  parish  In 
Blnghampton,  where  he  served  for  seven 
years  before  coming  to  the  cathedral,  where 
he  was  active  for  33  years,"  he  said. 

"We  are  all  witnesses  to  his  fruitful  aposto- 
late  here  He  served  the  diocese  without  re- 
serve, he  was  loyal  to  his  bishops  and  min- 
istered to  the  needs  of  the  community — 
especially  the  wonderful  work  he  did  in 
the  Cancer  Society,"  said   the  bishop. 

"If  one  were  to  look  for  a  distinctive  mark 
of  Msgr.  Shannon's  ministry  In  the  priest- 
hood, one  would  say  it  was  the  wonderful 
rapport  he  had  with  people — he  loved  being 
with  people  and  enjoying  them." 

The  bishop  pointed  out  that  because  of 
his  background  In  TV  and  the  position  he 
held  in  communications  for  the  National 
Conference  of  BUhops.  he  was  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  many  persons  In  high  places. 
"Tet  he  always  appreciated  the  friendship  of 
the  man  in  the  street,  the  "porkers  at  the  ca- 
thedral, and  whoever  came  his  way.  He  had 
the  gift  of  concern  for  ethers  in  bringing 
them  happiness.  And  certainly  bringing  joy 
to  others  has  a  definite  part  in  the  ministry 
of  Christ."  declared  the  bishop. 

Bishop  Harrison  pointed  out  that  Msgr. 
Shannon  was  true  to  his  priesthood,  never 
hesitating  to  admonish,  to  Instruct  or  cor- 
rect. And.  like  the  prophet  of  old.  moved 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  knew  he  must 
not  ser\-e  himself,  but  the  Lord,  In  preaching 
the  good  news. 

"It  was  tragic  that  In  his  Illness  his 
voice  was  Impaired.  The  things  he  loved 
best  were  denied  him — to  sing  and  to  preach. 
This  loss  caused  a  certain  restlessness.  Final- 
ly death  came  as  a  blessing  for  therein  he 
found  peace  and  calm."  the   bishop  stated. 

"Today  as  we  pay  our  last  tribute  to  Msgr. 
Shannon  we  have  a  sense  of  sadness,  but 
the  sadness  Is  on  our  part — we  have  lost 
a  friend,  a  wonderful  priest  we  will  long  re- 
member." he  declared. 

"In  faith  and  hope  of  the  resurrection  we 
rejoice,  confident  that  Christ  will  accept  his 
sacrifice — for  he  gave  himself  to  God  for 
His  people  Within  him  was  kindled  a  spark 
of  that  divine  love  that  Illumined  our  lives 
for  a  while,  and  brought  us  occasions  of  Joy. 
May  be  now  forever  rest  In  the  peace  of  the 
Lord."  said  Bishop  Harrison. 

Bishop  Cunningham  gave  the  final  ab- 
solution with  the  large  group  of  priests 
and  monslgnorl  passing  around  the  casket 
offering  a  prayer  for  their  beloved  colleague. 

"Happy  are  those  who  die  In  the  Lord. 
Happy  Indeed,  the  spirit  says:  now  they 
can  rest  fore-er  after  their  work,  since  their 
good  deeds  go  with  them."  says  the  Book 
of  Revelation. 
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LOOK  WHO  BOYCOTTS  MEAT 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  boycotts  are 
dangerous  instruments  of  policj',  mainly, 
because  in  all  too  many  cases,  people  who 
take  part  in  the  boycotts,  do  so  out  of 
.jentiment  and  do  not  have  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  problem  involved. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  lettuce  and 
meat  boycotts. 

This  proposition  recently  was  devel- 
oped in  an  editorial  by  Roe  C.  Black,  edi- 
tor of  Top-Op,  a  Farm  Journal  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial.  I  believe, 
merits  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  where  it  can  be  read  by  my  col- 
leagues : 

Look  Who  Boycotts  Meat 

There  were  quite  a  few  .surprises  In  the  "of- 
ficial" meat  boycott  period  during  the  first 
week  in  April,  and  there  may  be  more  to  come 
In  the  wake  of  It.  But  one  development  de- 
serves a  lot  of  thought,  because  It  can  guide 
us  In  future  efforts  In  educating  the  public 
to  fundamentals  of  farm  food  production. 

We  found  out  that  the  citizens  and  busi- 
nessmen of  small  towns  and  smaller  cities 
located  In  largely  rural  areas  do  appreciate 
livestock  and  meat  producers.  While  most  of 
the  headlines  went  to  the  hysterical  boycot- 
ters,  let's  recognize  the  housewives,  business- 
men and  professional  people  In  towns  like 
St.  Paul,  Neb..  Macon.  Ga.,  and  Plalnvlew, 
Tex.  who  staged  various  "meat  appreciation" 
events  during  boycott  week.  Reports  v.'ere  also 
fairly  consistent  that  lower  Income  buyers, 
consumers  In  hard-working  "hard  hat" 
neighborhoods,  restaurant  patrons  and  citi- 
zens of  most  sizable  cities  In  the  South, 
Southwest  and  Midwest  did  not  support  the 
meat  boycott. 

Who  did  support  the  boycott?  The  most 
prosperous,  supposedly  most  Intelligent  peo- 
ple In  the  nation  from  Boston  to  Beverly 
Hills.  The  housewives  In  afl3uent  suburbs 
were  largely  responsible  for  reducing  meat 
sales  from  25 '7,  to  50%  In  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  on  both  the  East  Coast  and  West 
Coast. 

You  would  think  that  these  people  would 
be  the  first  to  understand  how  a  boycott  In 
the  livestock  and  meat  Industrv  will  even- 
tually be  self-defeating  If  It  Is  successful  In 
driving  down  prices  sharply.  As  they  say  In 
the  lead  article  in  this  Issue,  stockmen  don't 
want  to  risk  expansion  If  pressures  on  the 
demand  side  can  batter  down  market  prices 
as  much  as  25^;  In  a  matter  of  a  few  days 
as  happened  in  late  March  on  hogs.  But  It's 
obvious  that  smart  people  do  not  necessarily 
use  good  Judgment.  It's  widely  known  now 
that  the  farm  labor  battle  In  the  West  Is 
basically  a  fight  between  two  union  groups. 
Yet  there  are  still  good  people,  many  of  them 
church  leaders  and  college  students,  who  will 
back  a  lettuce  boycott  whether  they're  In- 
formed or  not. 

So  what  can  we  do  to  head  off  such  dam- 
aging and  misguided  attacks  on  the  food  In- 
dustry? We  need  to  step  up  all  consumer- 
oriented  agricultural  education  campaigns. 
There  are  a  host  of  programs  now  and  new 
ones  are  being  established,  like  the  promising 
National  Agricultural  Communications 
Board  supported  by  agribusiness  firms,  many 
of  which  have  their  own  Individual  programs. 
But  support  In  time  and  money  Is  not 
enough.  We  now  can  see  that  education  pro- 
grams had  better  be  focused  sharply  on 
these  who  least  understand  agriculture  and 


are  the  farthest  from  It  physically  and  In 
generations  away  from  farm  roots. 

It's  high  time  that  we  put  the  promotional 
experts  to  work  on  the  major  problem  areas 
In  consumer  relations — In  New  York,  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago.  It's  gratifying  to 
see  Eat  More  Beef  signs  In  the  Nebraska 
SandhUls.  Kansas  FUnthlUs  and  Alabama 
Black  Belt.  But  that  Just  amounts  to  talk- 
ing to  each  other. 

We  make  far  more  progress  when  there  are 
sensible  analyses  of  the  meat  supply/demand 
situation  on  TV  newscasts.  In  national  mag- 
azines and  big  city  newspapers.  And  there 
have  been  some  recently.  There  can  be  more, 
and  there  should  be  more.  Almost  every  pro- 
ducer these  days  Is  checking  off  money  to 
be  spent  on  promotion.  Let's  see  that  it's 
spent  where  It  will  do  the  most  good. 


AN  APPEAL  PROCEDURE  FOR 
MEDICARE  PART  B 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  permit  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  review  of  part 
B,  medicare  claims.  This  remedial  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  correct  a  serious  in- 
equity in  the  medicare  program  which  af- 
fects the  majority  of  our  retired  citizens. 

This  bill,  which  I  introduce  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association,  would  ex- 
tend the  hearing  and  judicial  re\'1ew 
procedures  now  part  of  the  law  for  part  A 
claims  to  part  B  claims. 

Under  current  law.  hospital  bills  v.  hich 
are  covered  by  medicare  part  A  are  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  if  the  insurance  carrier 
questions  the  charges  of  $100  or  more.  If 
the  amount  in  question  is  $1,000  or  more, 
the  courts  may  review  the  claim. 

In  the  case  of  physicians'  charges, 
which  are  covered  by  medicare  part  B, 
there  is  no  such  review  process.  The  in- 
surance carrier  conducts  a  "fair  hearing" 
using  its  own  personnel,  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  legal  training  or  experi- 
ence. Beyond  this,  there  is  no  appeal 
process. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  Congress,  it 
has  become  Increasingly  evident  that  this 
fair  hearing  procedure  Is  simply  not 
working.  I  have  seen  numerous  examples 
of  decisions  which  needed  a  second  look. 
This  lack  of  an  appeal  process  is  not  only 
Inconsistent  with  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  but  it  also  causes  our  senior 
citizens  to  question  the  credibility  of  a 
program  which  the  Congress  Initiated  to 
help  them  meet  the  rising  costs  of  medi- 
cal care. 

This  bill  provides  for  review  and  ju- 
dicial procedures  for  part  B  and  recog- 
nizes that  noninstitutional  services  are 
more  likely  to  Involve  lower  sums.  It 
therefore  sets  the  minimum  for  admin- 
istrative review  at  S50  and  judicial  re- 
view at  $500. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  swift  action  on  this 
legislation.  It  is  incredible  to  me  that  we 
failed  to  provide  for  appeal  when  we 
wrote  the  law.  For  the  sake  of  our  senior 
citizens  and  In  keeping  with  the  system  of 
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checks  and  balances  we  seek  to  foster, 
let  us  extend  the  right  of  appeal  to  medi- 
care recipients  for  part  B  claims. 

I  Insert  the  letter  of  endorsement  by 
AARP-NRTA  into  the  Record: 

American  Association  op  Retired 
Persons — National  Retired 

Teachers  Association, 

May  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Bill  Chappell,  Jr. 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Chappell:  I  wish  to 
express  the  strong  support  of  our  organiza- 
tions for  your  proposed  amendments  to  Sec- 
tion 1869  of  Title  18  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Our  Associations  have,  for  many  years, 
supported  the  ellmUiatlon  of  the  Part  B  pre- 
mium of  Medicare  and  the  combination  of 
Parts  A  and  B.  Implicit  In  that  policy  posi- 
tion Is  our  support  for  an  extension  of  the 
hearing  and  Judicial  review  procedures  of 
Part  A  to  clahns  that  arise  under  the  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  program  of  Part 
B. 

Under  existing  law  the  hearing  and  Judicial 
review  procedures  under  Part  A  are  more 
liberal  than  those  under  Part  B.  As  a  mini- 
mum, our  Associations  would  support  an 
extension  of  Part  A  hearing  and  review  pro- 
cedures to  Part  B  claims  where  the  amount 
In  controversy  equals  or  exceeds  the  existing 
8100  hearing  entitlement  amount  and  $1000 
review  entitlement  amount  for  claims  under 
Part  A. 

We  note  that  your  proposed  amendments 
would  go  beyond  this  minimum  setting  the 
amount  In  controversy  for  a  hearing  on  a 
Part  B  claim  at  $50  and  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy for  Judicial  review  on  such  a  claim 
at  $500.  In  view  of  the  probability  that  claims 
Involving  noninstitutional  services  are  more 
likely  to  Involve  smaller  sums  than  claims 
involving  Institutional  services,  we  think  the 
establishment  of  lower  minimum  amounts 
for  hearing  and  review  of  Part  B  claims  than 
those  presen:ly  existing  for  Part  A  claims  Is 
justified  and  advisable. 

As   Legislative    Counsel   to    our    organiza- 
tions, I  shall  commend  your  proposed  amend- 
ments to  our  membership. 
Sincerely, 

Cyril  F.  Brickfield. 

Legislative  Counsel. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  BENJAMIN  M. 
TUCKER 


HON.  BO  GINN 


OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI'VES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  is 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  strength 
of  the  individual  in  America.  There  are 
many  stories  about  men  and  women  who 
have  worked  hard  within  the  so-called 
establishment  to  achieve  success,  but 
imfortunately  most  of  these  .'^tories  are 
pushed  to  the  back  pages  of  the  news 
media  by  the  stories  of  tragedy  and 
wrongdoing. 

It  Is  my  great  pleasure  today  to  report 
to  the  House  about  the  story  of  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Tuck- 
er, whose  success  story  is  of  such  signif- 
icance that  it  is  already  a  national  news 
story. 

Mr.  Tucker  is  the  general  manager  of 
radio  station  WSOK  in  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah. He  is  a  black  man  who  I  think  Is 
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representative  of  m?,ny  of  the  finest 
qualities  that  can  be  found  in  America: 
A  sense  of  pride  in  his  country,  a  drive 
to  succeed  through  honest,  hard  work, 
and  the  ability  to  inspire  the  same  type 
of  aciiievement  in  others. 

Mr.  Tucker  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  how  a  minority  citizen  in  our  Na- 
tion can  make  things  happen.  I  am  proud 
that  he  makes  his  ho;ne  in  ths  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Georgia,  and  I  look 
forward  to  following  his  career  for  many 
years  to  come. 

To  more  fully  illustrate  the  work  of 
Mr.  Tucker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  January  16 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Benjamin  M.  Tucker 
(By  Bernard  E.  Garnett) 

Savannah,  Ga. — A  b;ack-orlent€d  radio 
station  has  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ratings 
against  tough  white  competition  In  this  Deep 
South  city. 

Station  WSOK  gambled  on  an  unorthodox 
strategy:  With  a  general  manager  who  had 
never  worked  at  a  radio  station  before.  It 
turned  off  gospel  and  rhythm  and  blues  In 
favor  of  Jazz  and  classical  music  and  turned 
away  advertising  that  had  been  Its  llfeblood. 

It  worked.  WSOK  has  done  more  than  sur- 
vive. It  has  become  the  number  one  station 
In  Savannah  and  11  surroundinj;  counties, 
according  to  a  survey  made  last  spring  by  a 
major  radio  rating  service,  the  American  Re- 
search Bureau.  In  doing  so.  the  station 
topped  11  others  serving  the  area.  (One  mere 
station  has  since  entered  the  market.) 

"I  walked  Into  this  market  and  caught  11 
stations  slesping,"  says  former  Jazz  bass  play- 
er Benjamin  M.  Tucker,  who  took  over  as 
general  manager  last  January.  "Everybody 
thought  another  Jive  nigger  was  coming  In 
with  the  same  old  format,  and  that's  where 
I  caught  them  off  guard."  (In  black  Jargon, 
a  "Jive  nigger"  Is  a  stupid  black  who  needn't 
be  taken  seriously. )  Mr.  Tucker  figures  one 
of  his  big  assets  was  his  lack  of  experience: 
others,  he  says,  might  have  been  too  wedded 
to  the  trled-and-true  to  experiment. 

NO  MORE  RAUCOUS  MUSIC 

And  experiment  he  did.  The  station  still 
plays  rhythm  and  blues  and  gospel,  but  not 
exclv'.sively  and  no  longer  r.^ucoiisly.  He  ex- 
panded the  station's  album  collection  to 
4.000  from  20 — and  began  to  give  listeners 
Jazz,  popular  songs,  black  comedians  and 
classical  pieces  by  black  performers  and  com- 
pasers. 

News  coverage,  formerly  a  "rip  and  read" 
operation  In  which  disc  Jockeys  tore  off  wire 
copy  to  read  over  the  air,  has  been  beefed  up 
considerably.  ("It  was  really  'rlp-and-try-to- 
read.' "  Mr.  TxicVer  says,  referring  to  the 
many  mlspronounclatlons  before  he  and  his 
wife  began  coaching  announcers  In  public 
speaking.)  A  local  newspaperman  was  hired 
as  news  director,  and  the  station  sub.=crlbed 
to  Mutual  Black  News,  the  black-oriented 
radio  news  service  of  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System.  Inc. 

The  station  has  also  pvit  more  emphasis  on 
public  service,  both  on  and  off  the  air.  For 
example,  it  has  been  boosting  a  drive  for  In- 
formation and  treatment  of  sickle  cell 
anemia. 

There  are  7.000  radio  stations  in  the  U.S., 
and  some  300  of  them  cater  to  black  au- 
diences. The  vast  majority  of  these  black- 
oriented  stations  are  believed  to  be  profit- 
able. There  Is  no  one  formula  for  success  In 
the  radio  business,  and  the  changes  made  at 
WSOK  might  not  bring  success  elsewhere. 
But  they  have  apparently  succeeded  here  not 
only  In  buUdlnc  up  the  audience  but  also  In 
bringing  In  the  dollars. 

The  changes  came  shortly  after  WSOK  was 
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acquired  for  S400.000  last  January  by  Black 
Communications  Corp.,  a  New  'i'ork-based 
concern  of  which  Mr.  Tucker  Is  chairman. 
Formed  by  a  small  group  of  Investors  in- 
cluding former  jazz  pianist  Btlly  Taylor, 
Black  Communications  set  out  to  buy  up 
macazlr.es  and  radio  and  TV  stations  and 
try  to  make  them  more  responsive  to  the 
noc»4.=;  and  ir.terests  of  black  listeners. 

"We  started  out  figuring  we  could  acquire 
a  station  a  year."  Mr.  Tucker  says.  But  ex- 
perience vlth  WSOK,  the  concern's  first  ven- 
ture, quickly  altered  plans  for  future  ac- 
quisitions. With  WSOK  providing  more 
headaches  than  had  been  bargained  for,  the 
group  de;lded  to  concentrate  on  one  project 
before  moving  on  to  the  next. 

Indeed,  for  a  time  It  looked  as  if  WSOK 
would  be  the  group's  last  venture.  For  one 
thing,  promised  help  didn't  materialize.  "I 
asked  three  friends  to  come  In  and  look  over 
my  shoulder  every  now  and  then  for  a  con- 
sultant's fee,  but  they  never  showed  up," 
Mr.  Tucker  says. 

He  also  walked  Into  a  snake-pit  of  prob- 
lems with  his  staff.  Though  It  wasn't  sur- 
prising that  m  a  Dixie  city  some  whites 
would  resent  a  black  boss,  black  employes, 
too  showed  bitterness  over  changes. 

Mr.  Tucker  recalls  that  at  a  staff  meeting, 
disc  jockeys  balked  when  "I  told  them  they 
didn't  have  to  keep  shouting  black,  black, 
black.  The  minute  they  opened  their  mouths 
people  knew  they  were  black."  He  also 
stopped  the  practice  of  screaming  commer- 
cials and  "talking  on"  records  (gabbing  or 
bantering  while  music  is  playiiigl. 

Black  staffers,  he  says,  also  resented  his  in- 
structions on  behavior  outside  the  office.  He 
told  them:  "I  don't  ever  want  to  see  a  WSOK 
employe  standing  on  the  corner  half  drunk 
and  talking  loud.  Sure,  touch  bases  with  the 
community:  find  out  their  needs  and  prob- 
lems. But  give  them  something  to  look  up 
to  and  respect." 

Blacks  showed  their  resentment  by  loafing 
on  the  Job,  Mr.  Tucker  says.  He  would  leave 
the  office,  for  example,  and  find  a  pinochle 
game  In  progress  when  he  returned.  Five 
blacks  finally  resigned:  another  was  dis- 
missed. 

Nevertheless,  one  good  break  came  his  way. 
Ten  minutes  after  the  sales  manager  walked 
out,  Sclpio  Collins,  a  58-year-old  black  native 
of  Savannah  and  veteran  of  18  years  In  radio 
sales  and  announcing,  walked  in.  He  had 
come  home  to  be  with  his  ailing  mother  and 
was  looking  for  a  Job.  "He  told  me  he'd  work 
for  $50  a  week,"  Mr.  Tucker  recalls.  "I  hired 
him  for  $75  and  put  him  on  trial  as  sales 
manager."  He  now  averages  $1,000  a  month. 

A    SEARCH     FOR    ADVERTISING 

When  Mr.  Collins  came  aboard,  he  had 
his  work  cut  out  for  him.  As  part  of  Its 
new  Image,  WSOK  had  begun  refusing  to 
continue  running  ads  for  "easy  credit" 
sotirces,  high-Interest  loan  companies,  faith 
healers  and  the  like.  But  new  business 
wasn't  coming  In  to  replace  them. 

Benjamin  Aronson.  the  station's  account- 
ant, says  he  kept  hounding  Mr.  Tucker  to 
look  for  new  ads,  "but  he  kept  Insisting  he 
couldn't  until  he  had  the  station  the  "way  he 
wanted  It."  It  took  several  months  before 
WSOK  began  actively  seeking  new  ad  busi- 
ness. 

When  salesmen  first  approached  whites  for 
new  ads.  there  was  considerable  reluctance 
to  do  business  with  a  black-owned  station. 
"I  had  one  merchant  tell  me  he  didn't  want 
to  deal  with  any  black  people,  and  If  I 
was  working  for  them,  he  didn't  want  to  deal 
with  me  either,"  says  Lee  Knight,  a  white 
ad  salesman. 

But  eventually,  the  new  format — and 
higher  ratings — paid  off.  When  Black  Com- 
munications took  over  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Tticker 
says,  WSOK  had  40  advertising  accounts — 
mostly  "Mom  and  Pop"  businesses.  Now,  It 
has  about  400,  many  of  them  national  ac- 
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counts  from  leading  agencies  and  some  of 
the  larger  Savannah  businesses. 

Revenue  last  year  was  $280,000.  up  more 
than  20'^r,  from  the  $229,000  of  a  year  earlier. 
The  station  had  a  loss  of  $25,000  In  the  latest 
year,  but  that  was  because  of  heavy  ex- 
penses for  equipment  and  other  start-up 
costs,  Mr.  Tucker  says.  He  expects  to  be 
"comfortably  In  the  black"  this  year  on  reve- 
nue of  $350,000. 

CHALLENGERS    WAIT    IN    THE    WINGS 

WSOK  won't  be  resting  on  its  laurels,  how- 
ever. One  challenger  to  Its  number-one  rat- 
ing Is  WEAS-PM,  formerly  a  rock  outlet  with 
low  ratings  that  has  switched  to  what  It 
calls  "progressive  black  radio."  Although 
most  black  Savannahlans  claim  they're  de- 
votees of  WSOK,  even  Mr.  Tucker  admits 
the  station  has  recently  lost  some  of  Its 
audience  to  WEAS. 

And  Jerry  Rogers,  program  director  of 
WSGA.  the  rock  station  that  was  number 
on©  before  WSOK.  says,  "WSOK  has  always 
had  about  40'-.  to  45 'T:  of  the  market  (the 
black  population)  to  Itself.  We  had  to  fight 
other  stations  for  our  rating.  It  might  be  a 
different  story  when  the  next  ARB  (rating) 
is  out." 


METRIC  NONSENSE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  and  out 
of  Congress  the  drive  continues  to  install 
in  this  country  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Advocates  of  the  metric  system  are 
hard  pressed  for  a  valid  reason  for  mak- 
ing a  change  that  would  affect  the  every- 
diy  lives  of  every  citizen.  Their  main 
argument  is  that  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  few  nations  in  the  world  that 
maintains  the  old  system.  We  are  old- 
fashioned  and  out-of-step.  say  the  met- 
rically enthralled.  And  this  despite  the 
fact  that  our  system  of  weights  and 
measures  has  served  us  well  through 
the  years. 

What  the  change-for-the-sake-of- 
change  lobbyists  never  seem  to  want  to 
discuss  is  the  staggering  cost  of  $60  bil- 
lion to  Americans  for  the  change  to  the 
so-called  metric  system. 

This  is  one  burden  American  taxpayers 
and  consumers  should  not  be  forced  to 
bear  as  they  try  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  serious  financial-economic 
problems  that  beset  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Washington  Star  of  May  27,  1973. 
prints  an  article  on  this  subject  written 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Batchelder  who  heads  his 
own  engineering  company  in  Chester 
Depot.  Vt.  Mr.  Batchelder  describes  the 
reasons  for  change  to  the  metric  svstem 
as  nonsense.  The  article  follows: 
Metric  Nox.s-nse 
(By  J.  W.  Batchelder) 

Cktster  Dfpot.  Vt.— For  some  *  y.e  certain 
apostles  of  "progress"  have  been  urging  us 
aU  to  "think  metric."  and  It  appears  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  Congress  is  ijol'ig  to  im- 
pose this  lnadequ:\te  s'-p'em  of  weights  and 
measures  on  the  UnifJd  States. 

We  are.  after  all.  the  only  ma  for  industrial 
nation  that  still  cUngs  to  its  old  svstem.  sa- 
the  proponents  of  change,  so  It's  time  to  get 
In  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This,  I 
think,  is  nonsense. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Much  of  the  current  deluge  of  propaganda 
for  the  metric  system  reiterates  so  many 
similar  misconceptions.  Ulusions.  biased  half- 
truths  and  even  lies  that  it  almost  suggests 
a  conspiracy  based  on  a  deliberately  deceptive 
and  misleading  single  source. 

Any  virtues  in  our  present  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  which  have  so  amply 
served  as  the  foundation  of  our  vastly  su- 
perior technology,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  the  metric  propaganda.  It  Is  most 
presumptuous  of  persons  obvlouslv  unfami- 
liar with  the  entire  metric  system  to  Imply 
that  our  highly  skilled,  ingenious  and  astute 
technicians  are  so  stupid  as  not  to  know 
which  system  best  suits  their  pursuits. 

In  any  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  optimum  efficiency  and  convenience  Is 
attained  when  the  size  of  the  unit  emplojed 
to  express  weight,  length  or  volume  Is  an 
approximate  average  of  those  sizes  encount- 
ered most  frequently.  A  Utopian  ideal  could 
only  be  achieved  if  the  size  and  quantity  of 
ever>-thing  were  the  same  and  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  figure  1.  which  is  the  shortest 
and  most  comprehensible  figure  which  can 
be  expressed  or  written. 

In  our  dally  experience  we  deal  in  very 
large  and  very  small  quantities.  For  example, 
small  units  of  measurement,  such  as  Inches! 
are  far  more  practical  for  measuring  the  size 
of  letter  paper  than  miles.  On  the  other 
hand,  It  is  impractical  to  use  inches  In  ex- 
pressing the  distance  from  New  York  to 
Washington.  Consequently  over  the  years  we 
have  adopted  several  sizes  of  units,  some 
small  and  some  large,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  digits  required  in  figures  to  express  quan- 
tities in  readily  comprehensible  values.  This 
not  only  saves  time  and  writing  space  but. 
most  importantly,  it  greatly  reduces  the 
probability  of  errors.  In  other  words,  we  sen- 
sibly fit  the  pattern  to  the  cloth. 

The  best  compromise  results  when  ex- 
tremely small  or  large  values  of  any  unit  in- 
volve about  the  same  number  of  digits  on 
either  side  of  decimal  points.  This  minimizes 
the  number  of  digits  required  to  express 
values,  thus  greatly  simplifying  computa- 
tions. 

Now  from  out  of  the  woodwork  comes  a 
swarm  of  self-made  "experts"  with  fifth 
grade  technological  Intellects  (or  divine  In- 
tuition) concerning  weights  and  measures, 
who  inform  us  that  we  don't  know  what  we 
are  doing  and  claim  to  be  able  to  lead  us  to 
the  metric  Promised  Land,  If  only  we  will 
trust  and  blindly  follow  them. 

Ignorant  of  the  definite  advantages  of  a 
range  of  sizes  of  measurement  units,  such  as 
we  have,  they  cast  aspersions  upon  this  prac- 
tice by  calling  it  archaic,  cumbersome,  en- 
tangled, bewildering,  sloppy.  Jerry-built  and 
Just  about  every  derogatory  adjective  they 
can  find  in  dictionaries,  conveniently  Ignor- 
ing technical  reference  works. 

They  urge  Instead  the  metric  Utopia  which 
is  limited  to  only  one  unit  for  length,  one 
for  weight  and  one  for  volume.  Of  the  three, 
the  only  unit  of  practical  size  Is  that  for 
volume,  the  liter.  The  meter  (nearly  4  Inches 
longer  than  our  yard)  is  as  un.'^ultable  for 
length  measurements  as  our  unpopular  yard 
has  proven  to  be — used  mainly  for  sports, 
textiles,  etc.  It  is  too  great  a  length  or  dis- 
tance for  general  application  and  is  used  no- 
where in  our  technical  formulae. 

The  metric  gram,  being  absurdly  small.  Is 
ridiculously  Impractical.  It  requires  exceed- 
ingly large  numbers  to  express  th°  welsht  of 
relatively  light  objects,  usually  being  ampli- 
fied a  thousand  times  to  kilograms  for  ordi- 
nary purposes. 

Many  countries  have  evolved  assorted  and 
convenient  sizes  of  units  astonishingly  simi- 
lar to — but  independent — of  ours.  We  find 
many  units  quite  rear  to  our  foot.  The  Eygp- 
tion  feddan  is  r.e.irly  equal  to  an  acre.  Their 
kr.ut.ar  is  practiral'ly  100  of  our  pounds. 
The  Greek  mlna  is  very  nearly  1  pound.  The 
polish  garniec  Is  close  to  our  gallon.  And  so 
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on.  Thus  It  becomes  evident  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  practical  and  convenient  sizes  of 
measurement  units  Is  logical,  reasonable  and 
worldwide.  Also  equally  universal  Is  the  cus- 
tom of  using  various  sizes  of  measurement 
units  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  object 
or  quantity  beln?  measured. 

Most  technical  calculations  are  bandied  on 
office  calculating  machines,  slide  rules,  etc. 
Whenever  It  is  necessary  to  deal  with  num- 
bers having  many  numerals,  calculators 
must  have  an  excessive  number  of  places,  far 
more  than  ordinary.  The  very  large  or  minute 
quantities  Involved  In  metric  technical  cal- 
culations, because  their  units  are  so  large  or 
small,  are  difficult  to  handle  on  regular  cal- 
culating machines. 

Moreover,  experienced  technical  personnel 
usually  have  a  rough  comprehension  of  the 
number  of  pounds,  feet  or  horsepower  to  be 
expected  in  solving  formulae.  This  affords  a 
mental  means  of  verification  In  checking 
answers.  The  metric  system  Involves  such 
extremely  large  quantities  of  such  minute 
units  that  they  defy  human  comprehension, 
thus  breed  errors.  For  example,  an  ordinary 
100  watt  electric  light  bulb  burns  36.000,000,- 
000  000  ergs  per  hour,  (erg  is  the  metric  unit 
for  energy) .  This  example,  rather  than  being 
extreme.  Is  typical  of  metric  technology. 

Those  persons  who  may  think  that  tera. 
the  metric  prefix  for  trllllonfold  (abbrevia- 
tion T)  is  too  large  to  be  frequently  used 
might  well  reflect  that  the  above  quantity  of 
ergs  is  36  trillion,  equivalent  to  a  mere  100 
watt-hours,  only  a  tenth  of  a  kilowatt  hour. 
This  Is  representative  of  what  the  self-ap- 
pointed "experts"  call  the  "simple"  metric 
system  so  easy  to  learn  and  so  much  better 
than  ours.  They  would  turn  us  Into  a  nation 
of  zero-counters. 

These  preposterous  metric  quantities  logi- 
cally could  account  for  so  many  non-metric 
units  of  measurement  being  used  In  "pure" 
metric  countries.  Possibly  if  the  residents  of 
metric  countries  realized  how  much  easier  It 
is  to  cope  with  our  system  they  would  want 
to  change  over  to  It. 

Our  system  evolved  over  the  centuries  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  its  being  best 
adapted  for  the  most  widespread  usage.  This 
gradual  evolution  has  been  going  on  since 
the  beginning  and  still  Is.  without  In  any 
way  upsetting  or  disturbing  our  entire  svs- 
tem. Such  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  to  slilt 
changing  conditions  Is  a  most  valuable  ad- 
vantage. 

Over  the  years,  units  have  been  added  to 
our  system  and  some,  proving  too  large  or 
small  to  be  practical,  have  withered  away. 
The  gill  Is  on  Its  way  out.  The  rood  c'i 
acre),  the  hand  (4  Inches),  the  span  (9 
inches)  and  the  ancient  cubit  (about  18 
Inches)  have  disappeared  due  to  imprac- 
tical ity.  The  old  digit  was  ^4  Inch. 

From  a  purely  objective  viewpoint  the  en- 
tire metric  system  (Including  power,  force, 
inertia  and  energy  units)  has  about  as  many 
units  as  our  system.  When  the  totally  un- 
necessary 15  prefixes  and  16  abbreviations  for 
the  same  are  Included,  It  has  far  more  than 
our  system.  We  have  never  needed  any  pre- 
fixes In  our  system,  and  It  Is  thus  easier  to 
learn  and  teach. 

Our  system  is  well  adapted  to  our  needs 
like  an  old  shoe.  It  grew  to  fit  our  require- 
ments like  bark  fits  trees. 

Our  system  being  flexible.  It  can  be  modi- 
field  at  will  and  with  minimal  disturbance. 
Moreover,  decimals  can  be,  as  they  long  have 
been,  applied  to  any  of  our  units  which  we 
choose.  It  l3  a  myth  that  we  should  convert 
to  metric  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  decimals.  Land  surveyors  use  feet 
and  decimals  thereof.  Mechanical  and  struc- 
tural engineers  use  Inches  and  decimals 
thereof.  If  it  were  sufficiently  beneficial  we 
could  adopt  a  unit  representing  10  Inches 
without  upsetting  the  rest  of  our  system.  So 
far.  this  has  not  proved  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous. 
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The  trick  employed  by  the  proponents  of 
the  metric  system  to  deceive  their  readers 
consists  of  counting  all  of  our  units  of 
weights  and  measures — Including  many  sel- 
dom used — and  only  a  few  of  the  very  many 
metric  units.  Our  mechanical  technology  Is 
almost  entirely  comprised  of  only  five  of  our 
units:  Inches,  feet,  pounds,  quarts  and  gal- 
lons. Time  and  angle  are  used  for  both  sys- 
tems. Horsepower  Is  derived  simply  from  foot 
pounds  per  minute.  Deflections  and  strengths 
of  building  girders  and  beams,  plus  many 
machinery  parts,  are  calculated  using  only 
Inches  and  pounds. 

If  It  were  possible  to  reduce  our  technology 
to  simpler  terms,  cut-throat  competition 
would  long  ago  have  forced  us  to  do  so.  By 
comparison,  the  metric  system  Is  Inflexible, 
I.e.,  not  readily  adaptable  to  revision  to  meet 
changing  needs  because  of  its  unalterable 
relationship  between  weight,  volume  and 
length. 

We  would  not  ordinarily  engage  a  monas- 
tery to  devise  or  Invent  a  highly  technical 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  But  that  is 
the  atmosphere  In  which  the  metric  system 
was  devised  In  1670.  in  Lyons,  France.  They 
came  no  closer  to  conceiving  a  practical  sys- 
tem meeting  our  requirements  300  years 
hence  than  could  be  expected. 

Poubtless  they  were  undecided  whether  to 
call  their  meter  the  10.000,000th  part  or  the 
100,000,000th  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
pole  to  the  equator.  It  was  a  calamity  of  dis- 
astrous magnitude  that  they  guessed  wrong 
by  choosmg  the  former.  Had  they  selected  the 
latter  figure  the  meter  would  have  been  3 
15,16  Inches  long,  far  more  generally  practi- 
cal than  our  yard:  or  their  present  meter. 
Since  the  metric  gram  (unit  of  weight)  Is 
based  in  the  meter  it  also  is  an  Impractical 
quantity.  One  cubic  meter  of  water  does  NOT 
equal  1  gram.  Neither  does  it  equal  1  liter 
(unit  of  volume). 

Thus  their  conversion  Is  NOT  on  a  1-to-l- 
to-l  basis.  Their  gram  Is  only  1  cubic  centi- 
meter of  water  or  millionth  part  of  a  cubic 
meter.  Their  liter  is  based.  In  turn,  on  their 
gram,  also  throwing  It  off  practical  balance 
between  large  and  small  numbers.  The  liter 
equals  one  thousand  grams  of  water.  Conse- 
quently, since  they  do  not  use  a  1-to-l-to-l 
ratio  between  their  basic  units  of  length, 
weight  and  volume,  they  must  use  conversion 
factors  between  length,  weight  and  volume, 
just  as  we  do. 

It  is  Indeed  a  great  pity  that  the  monastic 
"engineers  and  technicians"  of  300  years  ago 
made  a  very  bad  guess  when  they  dreamed 
up  what  now  has  become  the  metric  night- 
mare, but  how  could  they  possibly  have  fore- 
seen the  Industrial  revolution  and  what  It 
would  require  in  the  way  of  flexibility  adapta- 
ble weights  and  measures? 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WILLIAM 
BENTON 


F9N.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
18,  1973,  America  lost  a  great  man.  I 
would  like  to  express  grave  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  former  U.S.  Senator  Wil- 
liam Benton  and  pay  tribute  to  the  life 
of  this  devoted  statesman  and  educator. 

During  his  education  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. William  Benton  met  Chester  Bowles, 
who  was  later  to  become  Governor  of 
Connecticut.  Out  of  this  meeting  grew 
a  lasting  friendship  that  was  to  have  an 
important  effect  on  their  futures  as 
statesmen. 
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William  Benton  refused  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship  and  instead  went  into  part- 
nership with  Chester  Bowles  in  an  ad- 
vertising agency  in  1929.  The  agency  be- 
came the  sixth  largest  in  the  world,  and 
the  9-year  partnership  made  both  men 
financially  independent  at  an  early  age. 
This  financial  independence  enabled 
them  to  seek  out  elective  and  appointive 
public  oflBces  with  no  concern  for  the  fi- 
nancial rewards  that  might  be  in  them. 
When  confronted  with  the  opportunity 
to  serve  the  public,  they  were  thus  able 
to  judge  the  situation  on  the  basis  of 
merit  alone. 

William  Benton  was  soon  to  become 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  1945.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he 
organized  the  first  peacetime  program  of 
international  information,  including 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Offices  overseas  and  student  ex- 
changes. 

Early  in  his  career  of  public  sei-vice, 
William  Benton  joined  the  University  of 
Chicago  as  vice  president,  where  he 
helped  launch  two  network  radio  pro- 
grams, "The  University  of  Chicago  Radio 
Round  Table,"  a  seminar  on  contempo- 
rary political,  economic,  and  social  issues, 
and  "The  Human  Adventure,"  dealing 
with  university  research.  William  Ben- 
ton was  named  assistant  to  the  chancel- 
lor at  Chicago  in  1945,  and  consequently 
a  university  trustee,  a  post  he  held  to  his 
death.  He  also  held  trusteeships  at  Carle- 
ton  College,  the  University  of  Bridgeport, 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  Hampton 
Institute,  and  Brandeis  University. 

William  Benton's  life  in  public  service 
continued  in  1949.  when  Gov.  Chester 
Bowles  appointed  him  to  fill  a  Senate 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Senator  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  who  be- 
came chief  .'u.stice  of  the  State  supreme 
court.  A  margin  of  1.100  votes  in  a  spe- 
cial election  in  1950  allowed  him  to  re- 
tPin  his  seat  until  1953. 

Courage  marked  Senator  Benton's 
short  tenure.  His  introduction  of  a  Sen- 
ate resolution  denouncing  Senator  Jo- 
seph McCarthy  was  boldly  presented  de- 
spite the  silence  of  most  of  his  colleagues. 
Indeed,  it  took  courage  to  be  the  first  to 
call  for  the  censu^-e  or  resignation  of 
Senator  McCarthy  at  the  height  of  the 
latter's  popularity.  Senator  Benton  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, NATO,  and  the  administration's 
foreign  aid  program. 

In  1961.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
appointed  S  nator  Ben+.on  as  the  first 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  UNESCO,  a  post 
w  lich  he  held  for  3  ye^rs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ve  have  truly  lost  a  great 
statrsman  and  edur'ator,  hut  the  effects 
of  the  work  and  accomplishments  of 
William  Benton  vaU  surely  outlive  us  all. 

RECOGNITION  FOR  ANTHOI>r5f  J. 
.      NATALIZIO 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May   19,    1973.  over  450  of  the 
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friends,  neighbors,  colleagues,  and  kin  of 
Anthony  J.  Natalizio  attended  a  recog- 
nition dinner  in  his  honor  at  the  Wau- 
kesha County  Technical  Institute, 
Pewaukee,  Wis.  It  was  a  moving  and 
fitting  tribute  to  one  of  Waukesha's  fin- 
est citizens,  who  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  technical  institute  for  more  than 
a  score  of  years  as  the  director  of  that 
greatly  expanded  institution  which  was 
recently  housed  in  a  fine  set  of  buildings. 

It  was  one  of  those  affairs  v.'hich  left 
a  feeling  of  warmth  upon  its  conclusion. 
A  committee  consisting  of  Sig  Ross,  past- 
president  of  the  Waukesha  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Richard  Anderson,  district 
director-elect  of  Waukesha  County  Tech- 
nical Institute,  and  William  Moylan, 
community  relations  director  of  Wauke- 
sha Coimty  Technical  Institute,  brought 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  together 
to  pay  tribute  to  Tony  Natalizio. 

My  tribute  to  Tony,  a  long-time  friend, 
was  as  follows: 

RECOGNmON    FOR    ANTHOlJr    J.    NATALIZIO 

We  are  gathered  here  to  share  In  these  few 
minutes  of  regret,  of  nostalgia,  and  of  pride. 

Regret  In  behalf  of  our  community  and 
those  of  us  who  live  here. 

Nostalgia,  for  this  marks  the  end  of  an 
era — the  Natalizio  Age. 

Pride.  In  what  you  Tony  have  contributed 
to  our  community,  the  Indelible,  permanent 
tracks  which  you  have  left. 

We  know  the  struggle  behind  the  reaching 
of  this  point.  The  struggle  which  has  spanned 
the  era.  the  generation,  which  marked  the 
passage  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education  from  a  very  junior  partner  in  our 
overall  educational  establishment  to  a  fully 
recognized  valuable  partner  in  preparing  our 
people  to  live  and  to  work.  To  borrow  Dr. 
Brill's  terminology.  It  is  an  era  in  which  vo- 
cational, technical  and  adult  education  has 
moved,  nationally,  and  locally,  across  the 
tracks. 

Through  It  all.  Tony  has  moved  ahead  here 
with  an  equability  that  has  only  been  dis- 
turbed when  Tony  got  over  his  bead  in 
sheepshead  game. 

This  institution  where  we  meet  tonight  Is 
in  a  sense  a  monument  to  Tony  Natalizio. 
It  is  al.so  a  ni'  nument  to  the  citizens  of  this 
community  and  the  people  of  this  state. 

The  federal  government  has  played  some 
port,  but  I  recall,  a  few  years  ago.  I  learned 
that  vocational,  technical,  and  adult  educa- 
tion has  represented  but  one  in  14  federal 
dollars  that  went  for  educational  assistance. 
That  doesn't  sound  like  full  partnership.  But 
I  think  at  all  levels,  including  this  one,  true 
partnership  is  becoming  a  reality. 

You.  Tcny.  have  miide  that  partnership  a 
reality  here.  Every  one  of  tis  here  considers 
you  his  friend.  You  have  been  a  friend  of  us. 
You  have  been,  vou  are.  a  good  American,  and 
I  cin  think  of  no  higher  compliment. 

As  much  as  we  repret  'cslng  you  as  Di- 
rector of  this  fine  institution,  we  ere  happy 
that  our  loss  Is  not  total  We  are  happy  that 
you  and  Marj'  will  continue  to  remain  here 
among  us  cont.nuing  with  many  of  your 
civic  endeavors,  staying  here  ainong  your  fine 
family,  and  among  lasting  friends,  so  many 
of  whom  are  gatJ'cred  here  tonight. 


IN   PRAI3E  OF  BUSINESS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.    KANRAHAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
week  of  May  13-19  was  observed  as  Na- 
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tlonal  Small  Business  Week.  The  small 
businessmen  of  our  country  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  Nation.  The  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Southwest  News-Herald 
paid  tribute  to  the  small  businessmen.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  to  the  sen- 
timent expressed  in  that  article  and  to 
bring  this  salute  to  small  businessmen 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

In   Praise   of   Business 

This  week  Is  being  observed  as  National 
Small  Business  week,  so  it's  as  good  a  time  as 
any  to  express  some  opinions  about  what 
small  business  means  to  a  community  like 
ours. 

NatlonaUy,  small  business  actually 
amounts  to  big  business  when  It  comes  to 
compiling  figures.  There  are  now  more  than 
eight  million  small  business  men  In  the 
United  States,  comprising  95  per  cent  of  all 
commercial  enterprises  and  providing  more 
then  35  million  Jobs. 

Locally,  a  small  buslnesman  Is  much  more 
than  Just  a  merchant  who  supplies  some  of 
your  needs.  He  may  be  a  neighbor,  a  friend, 
a  bridge  partner,  a  fellow  church  member. 
a  vocal  community  leader,  or  possibly  a  rel- 
ative. 

In  addition  to  helping  provide  the  things 
you  eat,  wear  or  use.  he  may  be  spending 
much  of  his  time,  effort  and  money  working 
for  such  organizations  as  the  Kiwanls  or 
Lions  club,  serving  as  a  chairman  for  the 
American  Cancer  society  or  the  Crusade  of 
Mercy,  coaching  a  Little  League  team  or 
sponsoring  some  of  the  boys,  or  lending  his 
talents  to  a  church  organization. 

When  President  Nixon  proclaimed  May  13 
to  19  as  National  Small  Business  week,  he 
paid  tribute  to  the  average  small  business 
man  with  these  words : 

"In  no  facet  of  our  national  life  Is  the 
American  genius  for  Independence,  Innova- 
tion and  self-Improvement  better  displayed 
than  in  the  small  business  community. 

■I  ask  all  Americans  to  share  with  me  dur- 
ing this  week  a  deep  pride  In  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  our  nation's  small  business 
men  and  women,  and  In  the  Invaluable  con- 
tribution they  have  made  to  our  free  way  of 
life." 

We  agree  with  President  Nixon.  The  record 
of  small  business  Is  one  of  which  Americans 
can  truly  be  proud. 


FORD  MOTOR  CO.  CRITICIZED  FOR 
PAYING  RANSOM  TO  ARGENTINE 
TROTSKYITES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ford 
Motor  Co.'s  yielding  to  international 
blackmail  by  cutthroat  Communists  in 
Argentina  is  outrageous  and  merits  fur- 
ther investigation. 

The  automaker's  agreement  to  provide 
the  terrorists  with  supplies  valued  at  $1 
million  can  only  encourage  revolutionary 
Communists  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  to  tr>-  the  same 
tactics. 

Secret  documents  of  Trotskyite  Com- 
munists recently  obtained  by  my  minor- 
ity committee  staff,  clearly  establishes  a 
chain  of  international,  militant  conspir- 
acy designed  to  plunder  and  kill  Ameri- 
cans, Israelis,  British  subjects,  and 
others. 

Ford  probably  will  deduct  this  shame- 
ful Trotsky  tribute  from  its  income  tax 
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report  as  a  business  expense.  That  reve- 
nue has  to  be  obtained  somewhere  and 
that  means  you  and  I  will  be  paying  for 
this  international  piracy. 

Ford  is  no  stranger  in  Communist 
coimtries.  It  built  one  of  the  largest 
U.S.S.R.  motor  vehicle  plants  at  Gorki. 
This  plant  produced  thousands  of  ve- 
hicles for  use  in  Vietnam  and  the  Arab 
States  against  Israel. 

I  plan  to  recommend  hearings  on  in- 
ternational terrorism  and  I  have  asked 
the  minority  staff  to  begin  gathering  in- 
formation about  the  situation. 

On  May  22,  according  to  news  ac- 
counts, a  team  from  Argentina's  Ejer- 
cito  Revolucionario  Popular — People's 
Revolutionary  Army — or  ERP.  opened 
fire  with  machinegims  at  the  front  gate 
to  Ford's  factory  in  a  Buenos  Aires 
suburb. 

Two  middle-management  people,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  were  hit  and  are 
hospitalized,  the  man  in  serious 
condition. 

The  next  day.  the  ERP  demanded  am- 
bulances for  hospitals  in  each  Argentine 
province  and  medical  supplies. 

The  ERP,  according  to  my  investiga- 
tion is  the  armed  detachment  of  the 
Partido  Revolucionario  de  los  Trajaba- 
dores — Revolutionary  Workers'  Party. 

ERP  teams  were  responsible  for  the 
kidnapping  of  Stanley  Sylvester,  British 
Consul  in  Rosario,  Argentina,  in  1971. 
He  was  ransomed  unharmed. 

Both  the  ERP  and  its  parent  organiza- 
tion PRT.  were  praised  for  that  kidnap- 
ping by  the  British  International  Marx- 
ist Group  because  the  victim  was  British. 

All  three  are  sections  of  the  Trotskyite 
umbrella  organization  knowTi  as  the 
Fourth  International,  according  to  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  in  1971. 

Secret  documents  uncovered  by  my  mi- 
nority staff  show  that  in  1970  the  PRT 
established  an  armed  terrorist  off -shoot, 
the  ERP.  It  was  to  be  tightly  controlled 
by  the  party,  with  what  PRT  documents 
call  "political  commissars"  assigned  to 
each  imit. 

One  "secret"  PRT  internal  pamphlet 
says: 

No  member  of  the  party  Is  exempt  from 
participation  In  military  "action,  but  must 
carry  out  small  scale  actions  (seizures) ,  dis- 
armings  and  seek  by  any  means  these  ex- 
propriations to  acquire  the  things  they  need 
to  carry  out  their  tasks  efficiently. 

A  "seizure"  is  the  Trotskyite  euphe- 
mism for  a  kidnapping;  "disarming" 
means  attacking  police  to  steal  their 
weapons  and  "expropriations"  translates 
to  muggings,  holdups,  burglary,  and 
arson. 

These  "Resolutions  on  the  Party  and 
the  Army"  were  adopted  at  a  PRT  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  in  April  1971  and 
supplied  to  the  members  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  the  U.S.  section  of  the 
Fourth  International  in  April,  1973  as  a 
secret.  "International  Internal  Discus- 
sion Bulletin." 

The  Fourth  International  was  so 
pleased  with  these  plans  for  death  and 
destruction  in  Argentina  that  it  adopted 
a  resolution  in  December  1972  lauding 
the  PRT  and  its  enforcing  ERP. 

PraLse  was  heaped  upon  the  death 
dealers  for — 
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Actions  aimed  at  accumulating  finan- 
cial resources — In  the  tradition  of  the 
Bolsheviks ; 

Actions  aimed  at  acquiring  arms,  medi- 
cal supplies,  medical  equipment,  and  so 
forth; 

Actions  of  confiscating  food,  clothing, 
and  so  forth,  and  distributing  it  in  poor 
neighborhoods  in  order  to  win  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  most  deprived  strata  of  the 
population ; 

Actions  inflicting  punishment  on  the 
hangmen  of  the  dictatorship  who  are 
well  known  and  hated  for  their  crimes; 
and 

Certain  actions  in  particular  armed 
intervention  in  Fiat.  The  participation  of 
ERP  teams  in  the  second  Cordoba  up- 
rising. 

The  civilian  manager  of  Fiat  was  kid- 
napped and  murdered  by  the  ERP. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  pattern  of  the 
Trotskyite  terrorists.  Their  targets  are 
foreign  businessmen  whose  presence  in 
their  host  countrj-  provides  employment, 
a  better  standard  of  living.  Improved 
technology,  capital,  and  valuable  dollars 
from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  American 
Socialist  Workers  Party  has  been  critical 
of  the  ERP  and  its  guerrilla  warfare 
tendencies  supported  by  the  Fourth  In- 
ternational, a  violent,  militant  minority 
of  the  SWP  and  a  majority  of  its  British 
counterpart,  support  such  terrorism. 

Both  the  U.S.  SWP  and  the  British  In- 
ternational Marxist  Group  support  the 
Palestinian  terrorists  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  two  U.S.  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cials in  the  Sudan  and  similar  attacks 
against  Israel  is  worldwide. 

This  is  an  incredible  chain  in  which 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  become  the  latest 
Unk. 

But  this  acquiescence  and  encourage- 
ment of  international  piracy  and  terror- 
ism cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  Ford's 
"Marks  of  Excellence." 


BOARDMAN  NEWS,  OHIO,  PUB- 
LISHES TIMELY  EDITORIAL  ON 
WATERGATE  AND  PRESS  FREE- 
DOM 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  debate  over  the  Watergate  affair 
grows,  both  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country,  the  Boardman 
News,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  printed  a  timely  edi- 
torial concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween Watergate  and  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  view  expressed 
by  Mr.  Jack  A.  Darnell,  publisher  of  the 
Boardman  News,  that  this  editorial  car- 
ries an  important  message  about  the  es- 
sential principles  upon  which  our  great 
Nation  was  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  thii  time  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Boardman  News 
during  the  week  of  April  26-May  2,  1973, 
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for  the  information  and  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  editorial  follows: 
Watekcate  and  Press  Freedom 
Maybe  Martha  Mitchell  didn't  speak  long 
enough  or  loudly  enough  about  the  Water- 
gate before  her  husband  departed  the  U.S. 
Attornev  General's  office. 

Remember  the  hub-bub  that  rocked  Wash- 
ington every  time  she  made  one  of  her  phone 
calls  to  reporters,  or  the  reports  that  one  of 
here  husband's  security  guards  allegedly 
bruised  her  while  trying  to  stop  Mrs.  Mitchell 
from  making  one  of  those  phone  calls? 

Much  deeper  Into  the  battle  over  Water- 
gate there  Is  another  story,  that  being  the 
battle  over  freedom  of  the  press. 

Where  are  the  administration  men  who, 
with  ret;ularlty,  used  to  ferret  abuse  at  the 
media  with  claims  of  Irresponsibility?  Cer- 
talnlv  Mr.  Agnew  dosn't  dare  speak,  for  fear 
of  a  quick  end  to  his  aspirations  of  being  the 
next  President.  And  the  President  himself 
has  taken  a  back  seat,  seemingly  allowing  the 
press  to  report  all  It  can  find. 

Maybe  this  Is  because  under  legislation 
Mr.  Nixon  hopes  to  pass,  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  far  as  reporting  national  affairs, 
would  all  but  be  eUmlnated. 

So  why  let  the  press  run  rampant  over 
Watergate?  Because,  as  In  the  past,  the  press 
knows  what  it's  talking  about. 

Specifically,  In  the  Watergate  case.  If  It 
weren't  for  the  investigative  reporting  of  the 
Washington  Post,  there  would  have  been 
little.  If  any,  news  about  the  case.  So  then. 
It  Is  logical  to  raise  the  question,  If  Water- 
gate went  unreported,  or  there  were  limits 
Imposed  upon  the  press  during  Its  reporting, 
then  Jtist  how  free  would  the  November  elec- 
tions have  been,  and,  In  turn.  Just  how 
eroded  would  the  very  roots  of  the  democracy 
have  been? 

Now,  as  exemplified  by  Watergate,  at- 
tempts to  keep  the  press  quiet  have  backfired 
and  the  very  press  that  had  been  under  heavy 
attack  Is  the  very  medium  which  Washing- 
ton and  the  Republican  party  must  use  to 
clear  the  air. 

So  there  Is  a  lesson  that  should  be  learned 
from  the  whole  affair:  A  democracy  Is 
founded  upon  certain  principles,  one  of 
which  Is  freedom  of  the  press.  And  when  a 
democracy  seeks  to  restrict  that  freedom 
with  policies  guarded  In  secrecy,  then  ulti- 
mately that  democracy  must  use  that  free- 
dom and  those  secrets  It  once  guarded  to 
plead  for  public  understanding  and  support. 


CHICAGO  AND  THE  SOUTH  END  OP 
LAKE  MICHIGAN 
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In  order  to  further  document  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  residents  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  in  Indiana  to  this 
study,  I  submit  copies  of  the  bills  passed 
by  the  legislature  in  Indiana  to  halt  such 
a  project  from  ever  being  implemented 
and  wish  those  bills  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  : 

House  Enrolled  Act  No.  1001 
(An  act  to  amend  IC  1971,  13-1  by  adding  a 

new  chapter  to  prohibit  Interstate  flow  of 

sewage) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 

the  State  of  Indiana: 

Section  1.  IC  1971,  13-1  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  chapter  to  be  numbered  11 
and  to  read  as  follows : 

Chr.pter  11.  Interstate  Sewage. 

Sec.  1.  No  predominantly  domestic  sewage 
and  surface  run-off  or  sludges  derived  from 
domestic  sewage  or  surface  run-off  shall  be 
transported  through  any  drain,  pipe,  rail- 
road car,  truck  or  barge  from  another  state 
Into  Indiana  there  to  be  used  In  any  land 
filtration  or  land  treatment  project  without 
the  express  approval  of  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  and  the  covinty  commissioners  of 
each  county  or  counties  affected  by  such 
land  filtration  or  transportation. 

Section  2.  Whereas  a  need  exists  for  the 
more  Immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act. 
the  same  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  the  date  of  passage. 

House  Enrolled  Act  No.  1002 
(An  act  to  amend  IC  1971,  18-7  by  adding  a 
new  chapter  concerning  the  powers  of  cer- 
tain regional  planning  commissions) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Indiana: 

Section  1.  IC  1971,  1&-7  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  chapter  to  be  numbered  1.2 
and  to  read  as  follows:  Chapter  1.2.  Limita- 
tions on  Regional  Planning  CommlsslonB 
Powers. 

Sec.  1.  A  commission  created  In  accordance 
with  IC  1971,  18-7-1  or  18-7-1.1  shaU  under 
no  circumstance  act  as  an  Implementor  or 
in  any  way  help  Implement  any  land  dis- 
posal provisions  of  the  Chicago-South  End 
of  Lake  Michigan  (C-SJ;.L.M.)  Waste  Water 
Management  Study  conducted  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  or  any  other  similar  study 
that  would  create  a  multi-state  waste  dis- 
posal system:  Provided,  however.  That  noth- 
ing In  this  chapter  shall  prevent  the  com- 
mission from  assisting  In  an  exchange  of 
Information  concerning  waste  water  man- 
agement studies. 

Section  2.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists  for 
the  more  Immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act, 
the  same  shall  be  In  full  force  and  effect 
from  the  date  of  passage. 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  un- 
veiled Its  wastewater-management  study 
for  Chicago  and  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  project  which  has  become 
known  to  Indiana  residents  as  C-SELM. 
the  residents  of  northwestern  Indiana 
have  been  appalled  at  the  study  which 
seems  to  cast  aside  all  human  elements  to 
the  problem  of  waste  disposal  In  favor  of 
a  master  project  which  would  condemn 
much  of  that  area  to  nothing  more  than 
an  open  sewage  dump. 

The  residents  of  Indiana  have  voiced 
much  opposition  to  this  study.  Including 
two  bills  which  were  passed  by  the  In- 
diana Legislature. 


LET  THE   PEOPLE  FILL  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS LEGISLATIVE  VACANCIES 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  I  introduced  legislation  to  em- 
power the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  determine  the  procedure  for  fill- 
ing vacancies  in  its  membership.  Under 
present  law  the  Governor  appoints  citi- 
zens to  fill  these  vacant  positions.  In  an 
.accompanying  statement,  I  stated  by 
contention  "that  democratic  principles 
demand  that  vacancies  in  the  Legislature 
be  filled  by  the  people  at  special  elec- 
tions." 
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Although  it  was  the  first  time  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  has  been  introduced, 
this  is  not  a  novel  idea.  The  roots  of  this 
bill  are  the  principles  wliich  define  the 
legislative  branch  as  the  peoples  rep- 
resentatives, designating  it  to  be  the 
democratic  forum  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  lav.-. 

A  resolution  in  this  spirit,  petitioning 
Congress  to  provide  for  special  elections, 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  2  years  ago.  It  was  sponsored 
by  a  Senator  who  eai-ned  great  respect 
for  his  work.  Ariel  Melchior.  Jr. 

In  the  editorial  column  of  its  May  16 
issue  this  year  the  Daily  News  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  of  which  Mr.  Melchior  is  the 
editor,  again  spotlighted  this  issue.  The 
editorial  puts  the  matter  of  filling  leg- 
islative vacancies  into  perspective.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find  it 
worthwhile  and  Informative  guidance  on 
the  subiect  as  they  consider  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  include  it  at  this 
point: 

Time  for  Congress  To  Act 
The  Introduction  by  the  Virgin  Islands 
Delegate  to  Congress  of  legislation  to  correct 
the  peculiar  manner  In  which  vacancies  In 
the  territorial  Legislature  are  filled  Is  the 
third  time  In  two  years  that  the  lawmakers 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  problem. 
We  trust  that  this  prodding  will  encourage 
Congress  to  amend  that  portion  of  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  dealing  f.'Xth  Senate  vacan- 
cies, for  this  year,  for  the  second  time  In  two 
years,  a  vacancy  In  the  Legislature  was  filled 
by  the  Governor  In  a  manner  that  can  only 
be  described  as  contrary  to  the  democratic 
process. 

Congress'  attention  was  first  called  to  this 
problem  two  years  ago  in  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  then  Senator  Ariel  Melchior  Jr. 
petitioning  that  body  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  to  provide  for  special  elections 
to  fill  vacancies  In  the  Senate  that  occur 
more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  next  gen- 
eral election.  Surprlstogly  this  resolution 
passed  by  but  a  narrow  eight  to  six  margin, 
and  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  measure  then 
have  been  among  the  loudest  in  their  criti- 
cism of  the  Governor's  latest  action  In 
naming  a  Republican  to  fill  a  seat  vacated 
by  a  Democrat. 

The  proposed  Virgin  Islands  Constitu- 
tion, which  received  a  rather  lukewarm  en- 
dorsement from  the  voters  last  year,  also 
provides  a  new  means  of  dealing  with  Senate 
vacancies.  It  provides  for  a  special  election 
In  the  case  of  vacancies  occurring  more  than 
12  months  prior  to  the  next  general  election, 
and  for  vacancies  occiurlng  less  than  12 
months  before  a  general  election  provides 
for  the  territorial  committee  the  former 
senator  was  a  member  of  to  select  a  replace- 
ment. If  the  former  senator  was  a  member 
of  no  partv  then  the  seat  would  be  filled  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Legislature.  Apaln. 
some  of  those  who  voted  against  this  have 
been  loudest  In  their  criticism  of  the  latest 
replacement. 

Unlike  either  of  these  proposals,  the  Virgin 
Islands  Delegate's  measure  before  Congress 
simply  asks  for  the  Revised  Organic  Act  to 
be  amended  to  permit  the  Legislature  Itself 
to  determme  the  procedure  to  fill  vacancies. 
In  addressing  the  House,  he  explained  that 
he  did  not  specify  any  procedure  because  of 
his  commitment  to  self-determination  and 
belief  that  such  a  decision  is  one  that  should 
rightfully  be  made  by  the  Legislature. 

The  fact  that  for  three  times  In  two  years 
Congress  has  been  urged  to  correct  this 
poorly  thought  out  section  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  is  solid  evidence  of  the  need  to 
do  so.  If  there  are  any  doubts,  the  law- 
makers have  only  to  think  of  how  Incon- 
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slstent  with  the  democratic  process  It  would 
be  IX  the  President  were  empowered  to  fill 
vacancies  In  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
Senate  without  any  regard  to  the  voters 
wishes.  In  these  Islands  with  their  uni- 
cameral Legislature  of  but  15  seats  the 
situation  could  be  even  more  perilous. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


IMMINENT  DISASTER  IN  THE  EAST 
BAY  HILLS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  the  .f Dllowing  testimony  Into 
the    Record  of    the    House    Agriculture 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Forests  in 
support  of  S.  1697  and  H.R.  7669.  These 
bills  would  compel  the  President  to  re- 
lease up  to  SIX  million  in  disaster  relief 
funds,   for   private  citizens   and  public 
agencies  alike.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  has  now  declared  a  situa- 
tion of  "imminent  disaster"  in  the  East 
Bay  Hills,  but  proposes  to  make  only  a 
fraction  of  the  above-mentioned  funds 
available.  It  then  remains  of  utmost  Im- 
portance that  this  bill  be  reported  out 
of  the  committee  favorably,  and  adopted 
by   the   House,   in   response   to   Senate 
passage  of  S.  1697  last  week. 
The  testimony  follows: 
Statement  of  Congressman  Fortney  H. 

Stark.  Jr. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee in  support  of  the  bills  introduced  by 
Senators   Cranston   and   Tunney.   and    Con- 
gressmen   Dellums.    Waldle    and    myself.    As 
you   are   aware,   I   spoke   before   the   Senate 
Subcommittee    on    Small    Business,    as    did 
many  present  today,  to  urge  support  for  S. 
1697.  requiring  the  President  to  declare  the 
East  Bay  Hills  a  Disaster  Area.  That  bill  sub- 
sequently passed  the  Senate,  and  I  respect- 
fully   urge    you.    and    the    Members   of   this 
Committee,   to  work  for   its  passage   In   the 
House.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  I  need  not  re- 
state the  nature  of  the  emergency,  for  you 
are  familiar  with  it.  and  with  its  ramifica- 
tions. Yet.  I  do  submit  that  the  danger  of 
fire  grows  with  each  dry  spring  day.  We  are 
clearly  dealing  with  an   •imminent  disaster." 
The   testimony  you  will   hear  from   those 
living  and  working  In  the  Hills  paints  a  clear 
picture  of  the  situation.  The  winter  freeze 
killed  more  than  a  million  eucalyptus  trees 
which    now   stand,   dry   and    highly    Inflam- 
mable. In  densely  populated  areas.  Even  the 
trees  In  parklands  can.  it  is  estimated,  shoot 
off   burning   crowns   that   can   carry  flames 
within  a  radius  of  eleven  miles.  No  area  sur- 
rounding the  Hills  is  safe.  Fuel  breaks  can 
only  be  partially  effective,  at  best.  All  the 
representatives  and  officials  of  the  agencies 
involved   concur— massive  tree  removal   and 
subsequent    reforestation    must    be    under- 
taken Immediately.  Estimated  costs  of  such 
action  vary,  but  I  believe  that  the  $11  mil- 
lion named  here  Is  a  conservative  figure  for 
the    amount    of    additional    funds    needed. 
Clearly  this  can  only  be  provided  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  State  and  local  ag»ncy  re- 
sources have  been  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
There  simply   Is  no  more  California  monev 
available.    The    President    must   declare   the 
Hills  in  a  stete  of  'imminent  disaster"  so  that 
under  P.L.  91-«06.  federal  funds  can  be  re- 
leased. 

Nearly  all  other  efforts  to  date  have  been 
futile.  Money  Is  traditionally  available  from 


various  sources  and  government  agencies 
but  for  various  technical  reasons,  this  situa- 
tion in  the  Hills  did  not  qualify.  Money  that 
might  have  been  released  by  HUD.  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
or  other  smaller  agencies  simply  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  We  have  been  forced  to  see 
that  this  situation  Is  not  deemed  of  a  suf- 
ficiently 'imminenf  nature.  It  Is  indeed  a 
sad  commentary  that  tragedy  must  appear 
on  the  brink  before  funds  that  would  have 
been  preventive  can  be  released.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  a  precedent  exists,  one  that 
convinces  me  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Im- 
pending disaster.  Fire  struck  the  Hills  after 
a  similar  freeze  in  1923,  burning  130  acres, 
leaving  4.000  persons  homeless  and  resulting 
in  an  estimated  $10,000,000  damage  The 
acreage  Involved  was  only  a  fraction  of  the 
area  threatened  today. 

All  avenues  of  relief  have  now  been  ex- 
plored and  exhausted.  We  have  all  investi- 
gated every  possible  source  of  aid  For  your 
information.  I  would  like  briefly  to  trace  for 
you  the  series  of  attempts  made  at  securing 
federal  or  other  funds. 

Beginning  in  mid-winter,  the  US  Forest 
Service  claimed  jurisdiction  In  the  matter 
and  began  working  with  State  and  local  of- 
ficials on  the  scene.  Aerial  views  and  Infra- 
red photos  were  used  as  evidence,  but  proved 
to  be  disappointingly  inconclusive.  Portions 
of  the  trees  themselves  were  analyzed  in 
laboratory  tests  and  determined  to  be  alive 
but  still  dangerously  inflammable.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  threat  was  thereby  docu- 
mented. This  precipitated  a  flurry  of"  activity 
by  local  agencies,  but  thev  could  do  little 
on  a  large  scale.  The  money  simply  wasn't 
there. 

At  this  same  time,  my  staff  was  Investi- 
gating relief  programs  of  federal  agencies 
even  remotely  related  to  fire  disaster  The 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Public  Works  Committee 
proposed  various  possibilities,  but  all  were 
unsuitable.  Watershed  programs  seemed 
likely  to  be  applicable,  but  their  overall 
budget  had  been  so  drastically  cut  In  recent 
years  that  no  substantial  funds  could  be 
made  available.  We  were  then  speaking  con- 
servatively of  $5  million  in  damages  The 
total  budget  of  the  Watershed  programs 
amounted  to  very  little  more  than  that.  Sim- 
ilar findings  were  made  in  all  the  other  fed- 
eral relief  programs. 

■nie  only  conclusion  to  this  exhaustive 
study  was  that  monev  would  have  to  be 
made  avaUable  through  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness.  This  necessitates  a  Pres- 
idential designation  of  the  area  as  in  a  state 
of  -imminent  disaster."  I  conveyed  this  mes- 
^ge  to  the  President  by  letter  on  April  4 
After  a  lengthy  review.  Governor  Reagan 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  In  the  first 
week  of  April,  he  declared  a  "state  of  emer- 
gency" in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Coun- 
t  es,  and  requested  President  Nixon  to  "de- 
clare the  counties  major  disaster  areas  due 
to  the  extreme  fire  hazard  presented  by  the 
dead  trees." 

The  Governor  has  also  made  some  funds 
available  for  land  clearance,  and  the  State 
Ecology  Corps  has  been  enlisted  In  the  land 
clearing  effort.  While  an  earnest  beginning 
this  Is  still  pitifully  insuaiclent.  Estimates 
of  damage  to  public  and  private  lands  now 
range  upwards  of  $5  million,  and  $20  million 
Is  no  longer  considered  a  liberal  figure  Few 
private  citizens  have  adequate  resources  to 
meet  these  costs.  A  homeowner  with  several 
dead  trees  on  his  property  Is  faced  with  an 
expensive  operation,  but  a  family  living  on 
a  fixed  income  with  even  Just  a  few  trees  In 
the  yard  may  encounter  serious  financial 
hardship.  All  those  who  have  not  yet  made 
large  expenditures  must  be  assisted  before 
that  should  become  necessary.  The  Fire 
Marshal  of  Oakland  set  June  1  as  the  dead- 
line. By  that  date,  all  dead  trees  must  be 
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cleared  from  private  land.  Estimates  ranee 
upwards  of  $300  per  tree. 

As  a  last  resort,  the  manpower  element 
was  explored.  It  was  thought  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  might  have  sufficient 
funds  to  deploy  large  groups  of  unemployed 
men  and  women  into  land-clearing  opera- 
tions. Public  Service  Employment  has  in  the 
past  given  Jobs  to  people  In  projects  similar 
to  this  one.  This  years  drastic  shortage  of 
funds  in  the  program,  however,  rendered 
this  Impossible.  The  City  of  Oakland  could 
not  afford  to  hire  anyone.  Public  funds 
existed  for  the  Immediate  future,  but  under 
the  same  laws  it  is  stipulated  that  no  one 
may  be  hired  temporarily  unless  the  City  can 
guarantee  him  continuing  employment.  No 
such  money  for  salaries  could  be  found  in 
the  Oakland  city  government. 

At  this  time,  though,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  that  we  have  made  one  small 
step  In  the  area  of  compensation  to  property 
owners.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
agreed  that  the  decrease  in  property  value 
may  be  claimed  as  a  single  deduction  for 
1972.  We  are  presently  seeking  a  further 
clarification  of  this  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  have  explored  every  avenue.  Sen- 
ators Cranston  and  Tunney.  and  Congress- 
men Dellums.  Waldle  and  I  have  done  all 
within  our  power  and  authority  to  attempt 
to  secure  relief  for  this  endangered  area. 
The  local  governments,  the  mavors,  county 
supervisors,  state  officials  and  innumerable 
citizens  have  worked  tirelessly  to  avoid  dis- 
aster. The  Governor  has  intervened  and  de- 
clared a  state  of  "imminent  disaster." 

We  have  all  answered  our  constituencies. 
We  have  lived  up  to  our  responsibilities  as 
elected  officials.  The  future  safety  of  the 
East  Bay  Hills  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  the 
President.  It  Is  up  to  him  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  for  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness to  go  to  work.  I  fear  a  worn-out 
phrase  is  in  order— the  buck  stops  at  his 
office.  Even  the  recent  re-evaluatlon  by  OEP 
has  not  yet  elicited  a  Presidential  response. 
It  Is  for  these  reasons,  then,  that  we  must 
now  turn  to  Congress  to  compel  the  Presi- 
dent to  respond.  Only  he  can  authorize  the 
release  of  Federal  Disaster  Relief  Funds  and 
other  monies  to  aid  any  public  agency  or 
private  property  owners.  The  President  alone, 
too,  can  provide  reimbursement  to  all  who' 
have  paid  so  much  for  tree  removal  on  their 
land. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  Members  of  this 
Committee  give  favorable  consideration  to 
this  legislation.  You  shall  be  acting  on  behalf 
of  people  who  stand  to  be  severely  affilicted 
for  years  to  come  in  event  of  fire.  You  can 
be  responsible  for  preventing  this  disaster. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


UAW  TESTIFIES  ON  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Franklin 
Wallick,  the  editor  of  the  UAW  Wasiiing- 
ton  Report,  recently  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  HEW  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  concern- 
ing fiscal  year  1974  budget  for  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health. 

Mr.  Wallick  argues,  very  convincingly, 
that  we  must  spend  more  than  $2  per 
worker  on  on-the-job  protection. 

He  believes,  and  I  agree,  that  $100.1 
million  proposed  in  the  fiscal  1974  budget 
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for  occupational  safety  and  health  is  too 
little.  In  his  words,  it  is  "a  feeble,  grossly 
unfair  response  to  the  congressional 
mandate  to  clean  up  and  make  safe  the 
American  workplace  environment  for  60 
million  workers," 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  on-the- 
job  safety  and  environmental  hazards  in 
many  of  our  workplaces  is  too  often  ig- 
nored. I  recommend  Mr.  Wallick's  testi- 
mony as  must  reading  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  learning  how  little  the  Federal 
Government  is  doing  to  make  the  Amer- 
caia  workers'  environment  safe. 

Mr.  Wallick's  testimony  follows: 

OcCUP.\TIONAL   SaI'-ETY  AND   HEALTH 

(By  Franklin  Wallick) 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  testimony  for 
the  United  Auto  Workers  regarding  the 
Labor/HEW  appropriation  for  Fiscal  1974 
with  emphasis  on  Implementation  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
In  this  we  are  Joined  by  a  battery  of  union, 
environmental  and  minority  organizations 
dedicated  to  cleaning  up  the  workplace 
environment. 

Our  union  has  testified  at  each  set  of  ap- 
propriations hearings  since  enactment  of  this 
law  and  has  each  time  urged  a  stronger  level 
of  funding.  Our  track  record,  and  that  of 
other  unions  which  have  Joined  us  In  these 
appeals.  Is  not  good.  Both  congressional  and 
executive  response  to  our  appeals  has  been 
sorely  disappointing. 

$2     PER    WORKER    IS    SHORTSIGHTEDNESS 

It  seems  shortsighted  that  a  great,  indus- 
trious nation  like  ours  should  spend  less  than 
$2.00  per  worker  for  on-the-job  protection 
from  hazards  that  endanger  life  and  limb.  It 
Is  even  more  shortsighted  that  we  are  spend- 
ing less  than  50  cents  per  worker  covered  by 
the  law  for  enforcement  purposes. 

The  $100.2  million  proposed  for  Fiscal  1974 
($69.8  million  for  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  Department  of 
Labor;  $25.6  million  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  $4.89  million  for  the  Independent 
agency.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission)  Is  a  feeble,  grossly  unfair 
response  to  the  congressional  mandate  to 
clean  up  and  make  safe  the  American  work- 
place environment  for  60  million  workers. 

TOO  MUCH  LIPSERVICE  TO  HARDWORKING 
AMERICANS 

We  have  recently  gone  through  a  national 
political  campaign  where  much  Up  service 
was  paid  to  the  hardworking  American  work- 
er by  both  political  parties.  Yet  Congress, 
the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management  and 
the  executive  agencies  have  consistently 
failed  to  provide  the  funds,  the  personnel 
and  the  programs  required  to  make  good  on 
the  promises  of  this  new  and  far-reaching 
legislation  of  such  recent  vintage. 

We  are  not  here  today  to  argue  nlckles  and 
dimes.  Let  the  record  show  that  we  In  the 
UAW — and  this  holds  true  for  all  of  the 
American  labor  movement — believe  that 
Congress  by  its  actions  has  given  a  low  fiscal 
priority  to  worker  safety  and  health.  Nor  can 
the  Executive  Branch  be  exonerated.  The 
proposals  which  reach  you  from  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ^ave  been  limp 
and  anemic  gestures  when  compared  to  the 
extent  of  the  problem. 

The  first  annual  report  to  Congress,  as  re- 
quired by  PL  91-596  suggests  that  100,000 
deati-'s  a  year  may  be  caused  by  occupa- 
tional exposures.  This  projection  l.s  based  on 
a  ratio  of  violent  to  nonviolent  deaths  of  1 
to  8.  and  by  extrapolation  from  several  epi- 
demiological studies  which  show  the  actual 
death  rate  from  groups  of  workers  based  on 
their  occupational  exposures.  This  figure  of 
100.000  conies  to  400  deaths  a  day  on  an  8 
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hour.  40  hours  week,  and  50  deaths  an  hour 
on  a  2,000  hour  work  year.  It  Is  a  death  rate 
which  ought  to  challenge  all  In  government 
to  redirect  our  national  priorities,  and  It  Is 
why  we  are  here  today. 

NIOSH      TREATED      AS      UNWANTED      CHILD 

Despite  the  staggering  Impact  of  this  data, 
the  National  In,tltute  for  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  in  HEW  has  been  treated  as 
an  unwanted  child  by  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. And  Congress  has  not  corrected  the 
executive  errors.  The  latest  horror  storv  In- 
volved a  switch  of  NIOSH  from  i,he"now 
defunct  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  to  t.'ie  Center  for  Disease 
Control.  w:-.en  PL  91-596  was  enacted  the 
legislative  history  of  the  law  will  show  that 
the  House  and  Senate  clearly  desired  to  give 
the  research,  training  and  service  functions 
of  NIOSH  both  special  and  unique  standing 
within  HEW.  But  instead  NIOSH  was  placed 
four  layers  down  in  the  HEW  bureaucracy, 
and  has  had  to  fight  for  Its  life  and  inte- 
grity every  step  of  the  way. 

We  In  the  UAW  have  worked  closely  v^^lth 
NIOSH,  particularly  in  Ohio  which  next  to 
Michigan  has  the  largest  concentraitbn  of 
UAW  members  in  the  nation.  We  have  used 
and  consulted  with  the  hardpressed  staff 
of  NIOSH  and  we  are  dismayed  by  the  pat- 
tern of  neglect  imposed  on  this  vital  agency. 

The  actual  nitney  expended  last  year  by 
NIOSH,  If  coal  mine  health  and  safety  Items 
are  elhninated.  comes  to  $20.5  million  and 
this  level  Is  to  be  continued  in  Fiscal  1974. 
Congress  to  its  credit  has  raised  this  amount, 
but  NIOSH  has  suffered  from  two  succeed- 
ing presidential  vetoes.  Thus  the  workers  of 
this  country  hhve  not  yet  received  any  bene- 
fit of  additional  NIOSH  appropriations. 

The  real  damage  to  NIOSH  is  not  done 
only  by  way  of  weak  funding,  but  by  the 
bureaucratic  games  imposed  on  this  agency 
which  prevents  NIOSH  from  hiring  or  keep- 
ing competent  professional  staff.  The  num- 
ber of  people  In  NIOSH  has  never  exceeded 
600  which  represents  one  federal  employee 
to  every  100.000  workers  covered  by  the  law — 
certainly  an  Impotent  response  to  worker 
health  on  the  job. 

What  is  more  cu'.rageotis  Is  the  fact  that 
100  NIOSH  workers  have  received  their  RIF 
(reduction  In  force)  notices  within  recent 
weeks,  so  the  weak  staffing  of  this  agency 
will  be  further  reduced  and  made  more 
powerless  at  a  time  when  an  estimated  40 
workers  are  dying  each  working  hour  from 
health  hazards  on  the  job. 

NIOSH  was  promised  701  workers  for  Fis- 
cal '72,  but  because  of  a  celling  on  grade 
point  averages  Imposed  by  HEW  the  actual 
staff  Increase  never  occurred.  This  can  be 
Illustrated  when  you  realize  that  the  Civil 
Service  rating  for  an  industrial  hyglenist  Is  In 
GS  11  to  15  range,  a  board  certified  physician 
Is  In  a  GS  range  of  15  to  16  and  a  toxl- 
cologlst  Is  In  an  U  to  16  range.  By  giving 
NIOSH  a  grade  point  ceiling  of  7.62,  the 
agency  has  never  been  able  to  staff  up 
properly  to  do  its  duty  to  the  American 
worker. 

One  keystone  function  of  the  federal  safe- 
ty and  health  law  is  to  respond  to  requests 
for  health  hazard  evaluations  sent  to  NIOSH 
by  worker  repre.'=entatlves.  This  program  has 
never  been  prooerly  publicized  nor  have 
NIOSH  staffers  been  adequately  equipped 
to  handle  requests.  At  present  NIOSH  can 
handle  only  50  health  hazard  requests  per 
year.  There  are  54  requests  now  pending,  with 
a  erowlng  workload  evident.  Once  again  the 
American  worker  will  be  shortchanged  by 
HEW's  bungling  of  a  great  opportunity  and 
a  responsibility  to  serve  millions  of  hard- 
working Americans  who  are  frequently  forced 
to  be  the  environmental  guinea  pigs  for  the 
rest  of  the  non-working  population. 

The  decision  to  put  NIOSH  training  on 
a  fee  for  service  basis  Is  another  body  blow  to 
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millions  of  workers,  especially  those  who 
belong  to  small  unions  or  to  no  union  what- 
soever. Tlie  most  that  NIOSH  ever  spent 
for  training  was  $2.9  million  In  Fiscal  '72  and 
$1.9  million  in  Fiscal  "73 — which  represents 
a  spending  level  of  about  3  cents  per  worker. 

THE  SHORTAGE  OF  COMPETENT  STAFF 

There  Is  today  a  serious  shortage  of  In- 
dustrial hyglenlsts.  There  are  probably  less 
than  3.000  In  the  whole  country — with  a 
need  for  at  least  8.000.  In  the  absence  of 
trained  personnel,  the  need  for  paraprofes- 
slonals  In  occupational  health — which 
NIOSH  has  been  able  to  furnish  to  govern- 
ment, employers  and  workers — becomes 
more  urgent.  Yet  HEW  has  drastically  scaled 
down  the  modest  training  facilities  which 
worked  so  well  at  great  handicap  during  the 
past  three  years.  For  workers  who  must  lose 
work  to  attend  training  programs,  the  added 
burden  of  a  $50  or  $70  a  day  fee  with  lab- 
oratory work.  Is  a  burden  many  workers 
and  their  unions  cannot  assume.  This  Is 
especially  unfair  In  the  face  of  a  $268.7  bil- 
lion budget,  which  contains  few  services 
Items  which  working  people  or  their  unions 
can  obtain. 

So  much  for  NIOSH.  We  think  It  deserves 
far  more  than  benign  neglect.  It  ought  to 
rank  with  the  great  HEW  Institutes  of  health, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  as  an  HEW  prize 
property,  r.ot  hidden  away  in  Cincinnati  or 
Atlanta,  hobbling  along  with  uncertain 
budgets,  lopping  off  vital  staff  and  programs 
which  can  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  who  face  terrible  hazards 
every  day  they  go  to  work. 

OSHA    DOES    NOT    N8ED    $3  0    MILLION    FOE 
PAPERWORK 

Now  for  OSHA.  We  will  refrain  from  play- 
ing a  numbers  game — how  many  inspectors, 
how  many  complaints,  how  many  citations. 
We  think  OSHA  could  do  much  better  with 
more  money.  But  the  real  complaint  we 
have — and  again  this  Is  shared  by  all 
unions — Is  the  $30  million  In  paperwork 
which  the  federal  government  Is  financing 
for  state  developmental  plans.  Without  get- 
ting into  the  pros  and  cons  of  state  plans, 
we  feel  that  $30  million  Is  far  too  much  to 
spend  for  more  paperwork,  when  the  money 
could  be  so  much  better  spent  on  enforce- 
ment, education,  and  training.  OSHA  to- 
day has  only  50  Industrial  hyglenlsts — or 
a  ratio  of  less  than  1  Industrialhvglenlst  to 
every  1  million  workers.  In  the  face  of  this 
staff  shortage,  OSHA  ought  to  spend  less 
on  baUlng  out  the  states  and  more  on  do- 
ing what  Congress  set  out  to  do — establish 
a  strong  federal  commitment  to  make  the 
workplace  safe  and  healthful  for  the  60 
mUllon  workers  covered  by  the  Act. 

OSHRC    Mt'ST   KEEP   UP    ITS    CASELOAD 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission  Is  an  Independent  agency 
set  up  to  handle  appeals.  It  has  acquired 
Increasing  Importance  and  If  its  funding  Is 
neglected  Its  case  load  will  suffer  corre- 
spondingly. Much  more  coiUd  be  done  by 
OSHRC  to  better  acquaint  both  workers  and 
employers  of  their  rights  of  appeal  under 
the  K%w. 

Only  6  percent  of  all  citations  issued  by 
OSHA  go  to  appeal.  Our  union  has  several 
vital  appeals  which  are  currently  pending 
which  directly  affect  the  life  and"  health  of 
our  members  en  the  job.  We  must  not  let 
OSHRC  fall  behind  and  Its  competency  to 
deal  with  appeals  must  not  erode. 

THE    URBAN    ENVIRONMENT    CONFEBENCE 

Finally  we  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
our  views  are  shared  by  a  broad  coalition 
of  groups  representing  unions,  environ- 
mental organizations,  and  minority  groups 
who  work  together  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  Urban  Environment  Conference.  I  ask  to 
put  into  the  record  at  this  time  a  state- 
ment  which   has   been    approved    by   these 
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groups,  and  wish  to  Indicate  that  these 
groups  have  been  polled  and  join  In  our 
presentation  on  their  behalf  at  this  time. 


THIRD  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  ISSUES 


KC?J.  JA:<]ES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
spring  I  send  a  questionnaire  to  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  have  always  found  this  one  of  the 
best  ways  for  me  to  get  direct  feedback 
of  my  constituents'  views  on  national  is- 
sues. Tliis  spring  in  response  to  my  cu3s- 
tlonnaire  I  received  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  responses  which  I  have  tabu- 
lated. I  am  entering  the  results  of  this 
Questionnaire  into  the  Congressional 
Record  today  to  officially  record  the 
views  of  the  constituents  of  the  Third 
District  of  Texas  and  in  the  hope  that 
this  information  will  be  of  value  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Third  District  residents  have  clearly 
gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the 
United  States  sending  money  for  repara- 
tioiis  or  any  other  purposes  to  North 
Vietnam.  Many  comments  noted  that  in 
light  of  the  torture  of  our  prisoners  of 
war.  repeated  and  serious  violations  of 
the  peace  agreement,  and  lack  of  serious 
commitment,  as  promised.  In  the  ac- 
counting for  our  missing  In  action,  it 
would  be  singularly  inappropriate;  90.7 
percent  of  all  respondents  Indicated  that 
no  money  should  be  sent  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

In  an  issue  also  related  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  69  percent  of  those  indicated  their 
opposition  to  the  granting  of  amnesty  for 
draft  evaders.  8  percent  supported  am- 
nesty for  all  and  23  percent  favored  am- 
nesty based  on  certain  conditions. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether 
news  reporters  should  have  the  right  not 
to  reveal  their  sources,  71  percent  of  re- 
sponding Third  District  residents  said 
yes. 

In  light  of  the  recent  transition  of  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department  from  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  semi-independent 
public  corporation,  it  is  important  to  con- 
tinually monitor  the  quality  of  mall  serv- 
ice. Only  4.5  percent  of  Third  District 
residents  felt  that  service  had  improved 
since  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, 42  percent  felt  that  mail  service  had 
deteriorated  and  53.5  percent  indicated 
that  their  service  had  remained  about 
the  same. 

Perhaps  the  subject  on  which  there  is 
most  imanimity  in  the  third  district  is 
capital  punishment.  98  percent  of  those 
responding  indicated  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  appropriate  in  certain  major 
crimes,  and  79.5  percent  approved  of  the 
President's  decision  to  phase  out  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity — OEO — 
while  20.5  percent  favored  its  retention. 
Most  respondents  argued  that  the  ter- 
mination of  this  program  was  justified 
because  of  severe  abuses  within  this  pro- 
gram, duplication  of  services  presently 
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performed  by  other  departments  and 
agencies,  and  that  it  has  been  a  huge  bu- 
reaucratic organization  that  was  neither 
efficient  nor  effective. 

The  dissatisfaction  expressed  with  the 
poverty  program  also  extended  to  the 
present  welfare  system,  2L7  percent  of 
those  responding  indicated  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  welfare  spending  was  the  most 
important  budget  tliat  could  be  made,  35 
percent  argued  for  the  elimination  of 
foreign  aid  spending,  and  17.5  percent 
listed  the  Federal  bureaucracy  as  most 
needing  reduction.  Other  subjects  listed 
included  fcrm  subsidies  and  defense. 

By  a  large  margin.  31.5  percent,  third 
district  citizens  listed  inflation  as  the 
gravest  issue  facing  America  today,  and 
11.5  percent  pointed  to  a  deterioration  of 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  country,  while  8.6 
percent  listed  crime.  Many  subjects  were 
mentioned  including  busing,  the  Supreme 
Courts,  drugs,  poverty,  and  the  Vietnam 
war. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  that 
I  thank  those  of  my  constituents  who 
completed  the  questionnaire  or  sent  let- 
ters setting  forth  their  views. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  analysis 
of  the  view  of  the  Third  District  of  Texas 
will  prove  valuable  to  all  Members  of 
Congress. 


May  29,  1973 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  ON 
WATERGATE 


HONORING  PAUL  GYGAX 


KON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALITOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  Paul  Gygax,  of 
Newark,  Calif.,  who  is  being  honored 
Jime  20  by  the  Newark  School  Adminis- 
trators Association  for  his  long  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  schools  of  Newark. 

First  elected  to  the  Washington  Town- 
ship School  Board  in  1961,  Mr.  Gygax 
served  as  its  president  in  1963.  With  the 
creation  of  the  Newark  Unified  School 
District,  he  was  elected  to  that  board 
and  over  the  years  has  served  as  its 
president  three  times  and  also  as  its 
clerk.  In  addition,  he  has  served  both  as 
a  member  and  as  president  of  the  Ala- 
meda County  School  Board. 

An  active  participant  in  community  as 
well  as  the  school  activities,  he  was  one 
of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  city  of  Newark,  spend- 
ing hours  going  from  door  to  door,  talk- 
ing to  citizens,  and  selling  them  on  the 
idea  of  making  Newark  a  full-fiedged 
city.  His  enthusiasm  and  persuasive  abil- 
ities were  also  a  major  force  in  bringing 
the  Central  Valley  Bank  to  Newark  as 
the  new  city's  first  banking  Institution. 
A  charter  member  of  the  Newark  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  he  has  also  served  as 
its  president  a  nimiber  of  times. 

In  sum.  Paul  Gygax  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
make  Newark  a  community  that  offers 
not  only  a  healthy  economic  and  social 
atmosphere,  but  also  the  best  school  sys- 
tem possible.  His  generous  donation  of 
his  talents  and  abilities  are  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  the  citizens  of  Newark. 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOUISL^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  break- 
in  at  Watergate  was  an  act  which  I  de- 
plore, as  I  deplore  wrongdoing  of  any 
kind,  regardless  of  who  is  involved.  It  is 
equally  deplorable  however,  given  the 
urgent  issues  facing  this  country  today, 
that  so  much  of  the  Nation's  attention 
and  resources  must  be  diverted  from 
these  other  very  pressing  problems. 

Watergate  is  clearly  an  issue  which 
must  come  imder  the  public's  closest 
scrutiny.  But  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
also  come  to  allow  the  judicial  process 
to  take  its  course.  If  we  allow  Watergate 
to  become  a  partisan  political  issue,  the 
ultimate  victim  will  not  be  the  President, 
it  will  not  even  be  the  Republican  Party, 
it  will  be  the  political  process  itself. 

We  have  not  reached  the  imfortunate 
stage  where  hearsay  evidence,  Innuendo, 
and  dubious  aspersions  are  not  only  be- 
ing leaked  to  the  press,  but  are  also  being 
given  live  daily  coverage  by  the  Nation's 
television  networks. 

A  recent  statement  by  Vice  President 
Agnew,  which  was  presented  at  the  Bull 
Elephants  Luncheon  on  May  21.  1973, 
directs  itself  to  the  Watergate.  Because 
this  speech  has  been  misinterpreted  In 
the  press  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  will  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  read  what  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent did,  in  fact,  say  at  last  week's 
luncheon. 

Vice  President  Agnew  on  Watebgatb 
This  Is  not  the  easiest  time  to  be  a  high- 
profile    Republican    In    Washington. 

But  it  may  well  be  the  best  time  for  Re- 
publican partisans  to  give  evidence,  in  every 
appropriate  way,  of  our  Party  pride  and 
loyalty. 

There  are  times  when  people  momentarily 
lose  sight  of  what  would  otherwise  be  ob- 
vious, and  when  to  remind  them  of  the  ob- 
vloxis  is  not  to  belabor  it.  This  Is  such  a 
time. 

No  matter  when  cr  how  each  of  us  In  this 
room  came  to  Join  the  Republican  Party,  I 
am  sure  that  each  of  us  did  so  because  we 
sensed  that  the  Party's  historic  Ideals,  and 
Its  approaches  to  solving  the  major  problems 
of  the  day,  offered  the  best  hope  of  accom- 
plishing, quite  simply,  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number. 

The  Republican  Party's  record  of  service 
to  the  States,  the  Nation,  and  the  Nation's 
communities  Is  a  legitimate  source  of  pride 
to  us  all.  The  philosophical  underpinnings  of 
that  record  are  not  so  shallow  or  wispy  that 
the  sensation  of  the  moment  warrants  a  re- 
treat from  the  battle  to  Implement  our 
philosophy  through  positive  and  progressive 
programs  for  the  achievement  of  our  major 
national  goals. 

I  am  as  proud  of  my  Republican  identi- 
fication today  as  I  was  last  year,  or  tovr 
years  ago,  or  twenty  years  apo.  And  I  know 
all  of  you  share  this  sense  of  pride. 

You  who  work  on  the  Hill  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  contribution  which 
you  have  made,  year  In  and  year  out.  this 
year  as  in  prior  years,  to  the  shaping  of  the 
Nation's  laws. 

The  Republican  contingent  in  Congress 
has  worked  determinedly  and  constructively 
to  protect  the  public  Interest  by  promoting 
legislation  that  Is  needed,  opposing  leglsla- 
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tlon  that  Is  not.  And,  with  the  help  of  like- 
thinking  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  you  have  achieved  a  degree  of  success  in 
this  regard  that  often  leaves  one  wondering 
who  Is  in  the  majority  and  who  is  In  the 
minority. 

The  American  people  have  been  well  served 
by  the  Repxibllcan  Members  of  Congress  and 
by  their  supporting  minority  staff  members. 
You  merit  and  will  continue  to  receive  the 
support  and  appreciation  of  those  of  our 
citizens  who  demand  efficient  and  fiscally 
responsible  Government,  a  strong  national 
defense  and  a  deep  commitment  to  reversing 
the  continued  flow  of  power  to  Washington. 

It  Is  understandable  that  those  of  us  who 
:ire  subjected  to  the  incessant  drumbeat  of 
publicity  given  to  Watergate  tend  to  feel 
f-nerced  by  the  seeming  weight  of  it  all  and 
to  grope  anew  each  day  for  ever  stronger 
words  of  condemnation  and  dissociation 
from  the  alleged  and  insinuated  wrongdo- 
ing, lest  we  be  thought  to  protest  too  little. 

But  I  believe  It  is  importnat  that  we  not 
be  stampeded  into  protesting  entirely  too 
much.  Republicans  must  not  allow  the  con- 
tent of  their  speeches,  statements  and  even 
private  conversations  to  be  controlled  by 
tho.se  who  are  literally  obsessed  with  one 
subject,  some  of  whom  do  now  and  always 
wish  our  Party  nothing  but  ill. 

Some  people  in  this  town,  in  and  out  of 
Government,  never  wanted  Richard  Nixon  to 
become  President.  They  will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  him  and  this  would  be  true  whether 
or  not  Watergate  had  ever  happened.  Some 
people  do  not  subscribe  to  either  the  Presi- 
dent's or  the  Republican  Party's  goals  In  such 
areas  as  revltallzation  of  the  Federal  system 
through  the  return  of  resources,  responsi- 
bilities and  Initiative  to  our  States  and  local- 
ities, or  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  a  strong  bargaining  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  those  other  nations  with 
whom  we  must  from  time  to  time  negotiate 
on  matters  affecting  our  vital  national  in- 
terests. 

Presidential  accomplishment  under  Rich- 
ard Nixon  has  been  formidable:  Presidential 
Initiative  xinder  Richard  Nixon  has  been  un- 
precedented. Richard  Nixon  has  advanced 
the  United  States  by  discarding  the  conven- 
tional Utopian  rhetoric  for  solid,  pragmatic 
action.  As  a  result,  other  nations,  allies  and 
adversaries,  know  where  we  stand  and  re- 
spect our  positions. 

It  is  time  Republicans  resume  talking 
about  the  underlying  merits  of  the  issues 
before  the  Congress.  We  have  the  programs. 
We  have  the  policies.  And  we  are  prepared  to 
offer  real  and  imaginative  solutions  to  the 
real — as  opposed  to  the  manufactured — 
problems  of  our  times.  It  is  time,  gentle- 
men, that  we  went  back  to  work. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MSGR.  STANISL.'^US 
SIERAKOWSKI 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26. 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Stanislaus  J.  Sierakowski. 
P.A..  pastor  of  St.  John  Gualbert's 
Church  in  Cheektowaga.  N.Y..  celebrated 
his  50th  year  in  the  priesthood. 

For  this  past  half  century.  Monsignor 
Sierakowski  has  been  a  leading  citizen 
in  western  New  York  and  his  devotion  to 
God  has  been  reflected  in  his  public  life 
and  in  his  service  to  his  fellowman. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Siera- 
kowski was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on 
November  16.  1896.  He  was  baptized  and 
reared   in   St.   Stanislaus   B.M.   Parish 
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where  he  graduated  from  the  pari.«h 
pai-ochial  school.  He  continued  his  stud- 
ies at  Canisius  High  School  and  Cani.sius 
College  and  later  completed  his  philoso- 
phy and  theological  studies  at  St.  Bona- 
venture  University  where  he  obtained 
his  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees. 

On  May  26.  1923,  Monsignor  Siera- 
kowski v.as  ordained  by  His  Excellency 
Bishop  William  Turner.  His  first  a.ssign- 
ment  was  at  St.  Stanislaus  B.M.  Church 
v.he!-e  he  had  the  privilege  of  offering 
his  first  mass.  Monsignor  Sierakowski's 
motto — to  give  of  him.-:elf  to  God  and 
mankind — wa.s  displayed  in  his  first  as- 
signment, at  St.  Stani.slaus  Pari.sh  where 
he  served  as  youth  coordinator,  dramatic 
director,  c^thletic  adviser,  and  moderator 
of  tho  alr?r  boys.  The  monsignor  was  in- 
strumentnl  in  organizing  nationally,  the 
Catholic  Chaplain  Boy  Scout  Organiza- 
tion. He  also  became  Diocesan  Chaplain 
of  the  Boy  Scout  Family,  a  position  lie 
has  held  for  50  years  in  his  diocese. 

Monsignor  Sierakowski  was  assigned 
as  chaplain  at  Villa  Maria  Academy  in 
October,  1941,  where  for  11  years  he  was 
a  source  of  guidance  and  inspiration  to 
the  students.  In  1J50.  the  monsignor 
was  appointed  censor  hbrorum  for  the 
Buffalo  diocese  and  in  1952  His  Excel- 
lency. Bishop  Joseph  A.  Burke,  assigned 
liim  as  pastor  of  St.  Barbara's  Church  in 
Lackawannri.  His  assignment  as  pastor 
of  St.  Jolin  Gualbert's  came  on  March  2. 
1957.  His  Holiness.  Pope  Paul  VI.  in  a 
Vatican  decree,  elevated  Monsignor 
Sierakowski  to  Prothonotory  Apostolic 
and  on  January  25.  1968,  Monsignor 
Sierakowski  honorably  was  invested  by 
His  Excellency,  Bishop  James  Aloysius 
McNulty. 

In  addition  to  Diocesan  and  parochial 
positions,  Monsignor  Sierakowski  has 
held  other  offices  including:  Officer  of 
the  Copernicus  Student  Aid  Society; 
president  of  the  Polish  clergy  for  6 
%ears;  advisor  on  the  board  of  Bishop 
Tmner  High  School;  and  chaplain  of 
the  Walden  District  Ta.xpayers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Polish  Unioa  of  America  and  tlie  Polisli 
Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America. 

During  his  16  years  at  St.  John  Gual- 
bei't's.  Monsignor  Sierakowski  has  insti- 
tuted a  building  program  for  the  school 
and  auditorium  and  has  updated  the 
church  according  to  the  new  Uturgj-. 
His  outstanding  leadersliip  has  estab- 
lished his  parish  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  diocese  of  Buffalo. 

This  past  weekend.  Monsignor  Siera- 
kowski celebrated  his  50th  year  in  the 
priesthood  v.-ith  a  concelebrated  Mass  in 
St.  John  Gualbert's  Church.  Bishop 
Edward  D.  Head  o.*^  the  Buffalo  diocesse 
was  cheif  celebrant  at  the  5  p.m.  mass 
and  a  banquet  followed  at  the  Hearth- 
stone Manor  in  Depew. 

Monsignor  Sierakowski  has  been  su- 
perbly endowed  by  his  Maker  to  dis- 
charge his  appointed  commission.  His 
spiritual  guidance  and  practical  leader- 
ship have  been  a  never  ending  source  of 
strength  to  all  who  have  knor.Ti  him. 

My  warmest  congratulations  to  Mon- 
signor Sierakowski — a  faithful  servant  of 
God — on  the  occassion  of  his  50th  anni- 
versary. May  the  western  New  York  area 
be  blessed  with  his  services  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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THE   IMMORTALITY   OF  LORRAINE 
H.^NSBERRY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor 
Walter  E.  Washington  of  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia  has  set  aside  May  30.  1973.  as 
"Lorraine  Hansberrj-  Dav."  The  high 
point  of  the  day's  celebrations  will  be  the 
opening— at  the  Arena  Stage  Theater 
here  in  Washington — of  a  new  musical 
play  called  "Raisin. '  based  on  Ms.  Hans- 
berry's  internationally  acclaimed.  "Rai- 
sin in  the  Sun."  In  1959.  this  play  re- 
ceived the  New  York  Drama  Critics  Cir- 
cle Award  for  "The  Best  Play  of  the 
Year."  Lorraine  Hansberry  was  the  first 
black  writer,  the  youngest  indiridual. 
and  the  fifth  woman  ever  to  receive  this 
coveted  award.  It  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  career  that  was  triumphant, 
but  too  short.  Lorraine  Hansberry  v.as 
taken  from  us.  much  too  .soon,  onlv  5 
years  after  the  opening  of  "Raisin  in  the 
Sun." 

When  Lorraine  Hansberry  pas<-.ed 
away,  she  was  mourned  throughout  the 
world.  But  she  left  a  legacy  for  bl.ick 
Americans  and  particularly  for  black 
writers  which  is  still  bearing  fruit  today. 
Her  continuing  influence  in  the  arti.stic 
community  is  Lorraine  Hansberry's  im- 
mortality. 

In  "To  Be  Young.  Gifted  and  Black." 
Lorraine  Hansberry  left  tliis  message  for 
young  black  writers: 

O,  the  things  that  we  have  learned  In  this 
unkind  house  that  we  have  to  tell  the  world 
about ! 

Despair?  Did  someone  sav  despair  was  a 
question  in  the  world?  Well  then,  listen  to 
the  sons  of  those  who  have  known  little  else 
if  you  wish  to  know  the  resiliency  of  this 
thing  you  would  so  quickly  resign  to  m\-th- 
hood,  this  thing  called  the  "human  spirit." .  .  . 

Life?  Ask  those  who  have  tasted  of  it  in 
pieces  rationed  out  by  enemies. 

Love?  Ah.  ask  the  troubadors  who  come 
from  those  who  have  loved  when  all  reason 
pointed  to  the  uselessness  and  fool-hardiness 
of  love.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  the  teachers 
when  it  is  done.  Out  of  the  depths  of  pain 
we  have  thought  to  be  our  sole  heritage  In 
this  world — O.  we  know  about  love! 

And  that  is  why  I  say  to  you  that,  though 
It  be  a  thrilling  and  marvelous  thing  to  be 
merely  young  and  gifted  In  such  times,  it  is 
doubly  so,  doubly  dynamic — to  be  young, 
gifted  and  black. 

Look  at  the  work  that  awaits  you! 

Write  if  you  will:  but  wTlte  about  the 
world  as  It  is  and  as  you  think  it  ought  to 
be — if  there  Is  to  be  a  world. 

Write  about  all  the  things  that  men  have 
written  about  since  the  beginning  of  writing 
and  talking — but  write  taa  point.  Work  hard 
at  it.  care  about  it. 

Write  about  our  people:  tell  their  story. 
You  have  something  glorious  to  draw  on  beg- 
ging for  attention.  Don't  pass  it  up.  Use  It. 

Good  luck  to  you.  This  Nation  needs  vour 
gifts. 

Perfect  them! 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cele- 
brating the  immortality  of  Lorraine 
Hansberry  on  her  day,  Lorraine  Hans- 
berry Day. 
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ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  aie 
receiving  man>'  letters  from  constituents 
concerned  about  the  so-called  '"enerfrj' 
crisis."  Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  <  Mr.  Moss  >  has  developed  one 
of  the  moot  comprehensive  and  informa- 
tive statements  on  the  energy  crisis  in 
a  response  to  i.n  inquiry  from  one  of  his 
constituents. 

He  has  outlined  precisely  what  is  wrong 
with  President  Nixon's  energy  message — 
too  much  emphasis  on  helping  the  vested 
interests  and  not  enough  on  assisting 
consiuners.  The  President's  energj-  mes- 
sage empiitisizes  increasing  supply,  plays 
lip  service  to  conservation,  but  does 
nothing  to  encourage  Americans  to  cut 
their  energy  consumption. 

Furthei-more.  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  iMr.  Moss)  indi- 
.  cates  that  the  President  s  energj'  message 
did  not  call  for  an  increase  in  R.  L  D. 
spending  on  energy  at  a  time  when  fluids 
should  be  funneled  into  tiiis  field. 

For  my  colleagues'  information,  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  Mr.  Moss' 
complete  statement  which  I  believe  sum- 
marizes my  objections  and  the  objections 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  to  President 
I'iixon's  approach  to  the  energj*  crisis. 

Mr.  Moss'  letter  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  15,  1973. 

Dear  ;    Thank   you   for  your  letter 

coxicernii.g  the  energy  crisis  and  your  ques- 
tions in  relationship  to  an  interview  with 
me  which  appeared  in  the  Sacramento  Bee 
on  April  25th. 

I  read  the  President's  energy  message  with 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  skepticism. 
The  message  deals  more  with  the  energy 
problems  of  the  1950's  and  1960s  instead 
cf  the  potential  energy  crisis  of  the  coming 
decades.  After  further  analysis  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  reflects  a  bias  towards  the 
vested  interests  of  the  oil  conglomerates 
instead  of  the  consumer  rights  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  essence,  the  President's  mes- 
sage is  not  equal  in  resolution  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  present  potential  crisis. 

Let  me  be  more  .specific : 

The  President  is  right  in  recognizing  one 
of  the  basic  problems,  that  the  United  States. 
with  about  6';  of  the  world's  population, 
consumes  more  than  one-third  of  the  avail- 
able energy  supplies.  Ironically,  the  U.S.  still 
has  ample  domestic  sources  of  oil  to  last 
another  two  decades  and  immense  reserves  of 
coal  to  fill  domestic  needs  for  centuries.  The 
immediate  problems,  however,  are  a  man- 
made  shortage  of  natural  gas,  an  Inade- 
quate oil-refining  capacity  and  an  ever  in- 
creasing demand  for  energy  by  the  American 
public. 

But  America's  problem  is  not  only  con- 
sumption, it  Is  waste.  Electric  heating  which 
Is  so  lavishly  advertised  on  television.  Is 
notoriously  wasteful.  Most  American  made 
cars  use  only  about  20 '^.  of  the  energy  po- 
tential In  gasoline.  Indeed.  Americans  an- 
nually waste  as  much  energy  with  automo- 
biles and  electric  heat,  as  the  Japanese  na- 
tion uses  in  one  year. 

The  President's  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness last  year  estimated  that  the  U.S. 
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could  reduce  energy  consumption  by  the 
equivalent  of  7.3  million  bbl.  of  oil  a  day. 
By  1980  this  could  save  about  Sll  billion  In 
foreign  exchange.  Americans  could  also  save, 
for  example,  the  equivalent  of  100  million 
tons  of  coal  per  year  by  turning  down  their 
home  thermostats  by  only  two  degrees. 

Unfortunately,  in  his  energy  message,  the 
President  primarily  emphasized  the  reed  to 
increase  supply,  but  not  the  need  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  curb  demand.  The  serious 
attention  that  energy  conservation  deserves 
was  bypassed  for  vague  rhetoric.  It  Is  one 
thing,  for  example,  to  give  lip  service  to  the 
President's  idea  of  an  "energy  conservation 
ethic."  but  it  is  something  else  to  specify 
what  such  an  ethic  would  require  of  our 
governmental  ir.stitutlcns.  and  more  im- 
poreaiitly,  of  the  American  people  them- 
selves. 

A  recent  report  by  a  group  of  American 
researchers  and  businessmen,  the  National 
Commission  on  Materlr.ls  Policy,  recom- 
mended additional  ideas  that  were  also  ig- 
nored by  Che  President. 

It  concluded  that  the  United  States  must 
reduce  its  consumption  of  certain  raw  ma- 
terials In  order  to  help  avert  a  global  crisis 
In  natural  resources.  It  called  for  efficiency  in 
conversion,  transmission  and  end  use  of  en- 
ergy and  strongly  supported  zero  popula- 
tion growth. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  ideas  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  seem  to  understand.  More  peo- 
ple means  more  energv  demands,  more  con- 
sumption, more  scarcity,  more  wa.se,  more 
pollution,  more  poverty,  more  problems. 

In  essence.  In  order  to  resolve  our  present 
energy  crisis  we  have  to  get  away  from  our 
traditional  Chamber  of  Commerce  mentality 
where  bigness  Is  equated  with  goodness  and 
quantity  confused  with  quality. 

Another  salient  problem  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message  Is  its  lack  of  international 
solutions  concerning  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Expor:lng  Countries.  By  1980.  the 
petroleum-producing  regions  in  the  Middle 
East  will  collect  S30  billion  to  $40  billion  In 
annual  revenues  from  the  sale  of  oil  to  the 
United  States  and  other  Industrial  nations. 
If.  as  anticipated,  the  U.S.  increases  Its  oil 
imports  to  45  and  60  per  cent  by  1980.  this 
could  cause  a  trade  imbalance  of  $20  to  $25 
billion. 

The  President  calls  rather  simply  for  more 
"International  cooperation",  but  avoids  the 
more  difficult  questions  concerning  OJ.E.C. 
M.I.T.  economist  M.A.  Adelman  i:i  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Is  the  Oil  Shortage  Real."  For- 
eign Policy  Magazine,  documents  how  the 
U.S.  State  Department  has  actually  re-en- 
forced the  abUlty  of  the  cartel  and  the  mul- 
tinational companies  to  maintain  a  monop- 
oly price  10  to  20  times  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing oil. 

An  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
stated  that  Profes.sor  Adelman  "has  made  a 
co:ivinclng  argument  that  it  Is  not  a  'short- 
age' of  crude  oil.  but  the  changed  relation- 
ship between  oil  companies  and  producing 
countries  that  faces  consumers  with  prob- 
lems of  price  and  supply."  Adelman  suggests 
ways  to  break  up  "  'the  greatest  monopoly  In 
history,"  "  but  unfortunately,  the  President 
advances  few  specific  solutions  that  would 
curtail  the  growing  economic  power  of  these 
governments  and  oil  monopolies. 

S.  David  Freeman,  Director  of  the  Ford 
Foundation's  Energy  Policy  project  and  a  for- 
mer White  House  energy  advisor,  recently 
stated  that,  "The  'energy  crisis'  could  well 
serve  as  a  smoke  screen  for  a  massive  exer- 
cise in  picking  the  pockets  of  the  American 
consumer  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars  a 
year." 

The  deregulation  of  Interstate  natural  gas 
called  for  by  the  President  In  his  energy 
message,    indicates    he    believes    that    what 
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Is  good  for  the  oil  Industry  Is  also  good  for 
the  country.  If  prices  of  natural  gas,  for 
example,  were  allowed  to  Increase  by  30<v, 
the  value  of  natural-gas  reserves  would  climb 
by  $300  billion.  More  drilling  would  perhaps 
occur,  but  "windfall  profits"  for  the  Industry 
would  be  staggering.  It  Is  incomprehensible 
to  me  how  the  President  believes  that  the 
oil  and  gas  industry,  already  fettered  with 
monopolies,  depletion  allowance,  tax  wrlte- 
olls  and  an  International  cartel,  should  be 
allowed  to  set  market  prices  for  their  goods. 
In  1971,  the  eighteen  largest  oil  companies 
paid  an  average  of  only  6.7',;  of  their  net 
income  in  Federal  taxes.  The  policies  advo- 
cated by  the  President  would  Increase  such 
benefits  for  the  industry,  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  consumer. 

Anotlier  major  disappointment  In  the 
President's  recent  message  is  the  lack  of 
funding  for  research  and  development  In 
the  energy  field.  There  are  promising  sources 
of  energy  that  have  hardly  been  touched, 
including  solar  energy,  geothermal  power, 
magnetohydrodynamics  and  synthetic  fuels. 
The  AdminUtration's  new  budget  calls  for 
only  $770  million,  which  Is  far  less  than 
what  most  scientists  say  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop alternative  energy  sources  and  less 
than  1/  80th  of  the  total  military  budget. 

No  one  knows  all  the  answers  to  our  energy 
crisis.  But  what  America  needs  Is  what  we 
still  do  not  have — a  truly  national,  public- 
oriented  energy  policy  that  addresses  itself 
to  the  harsh  realities  of  our  present  crisis 
while  presenting  rational  solutions  towards 
their  resolution.  To  paraphrase  a  current  In- 
dustry slogan:  A  nation  that  runs  on  oil 
cannot  afford  to  run  short — of  governmental 
policies  that  allocate  energy  reserves  effec- 
tively, sagaciously  and  In  a  manner  that  will 
most  productively  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  general  welfare. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  letter  and  in- 
quiry into  my  knowledge  and  interest  in  the 
energy  crisis  facing  the  United  States  today. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  SONNENFELDT 
CONFIRMATION  MUST  BE  AN- 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
v.eek,  on  May  2,3  and  May  24  thi'ee  items 
concerning  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Hel- 
mut Sormenfeldt  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  material  included 
an  extensive  statement  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Hemenway.  a  former  colleague  of  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt's  at  the  State  Department: 
an  affidavit  by  Mr.  Otto  Otepka.  who  was 
directly  involved  in  the  Sonnenfeldt  case 
as  Chief  of  Evaluations  of  the  State  De- 
partment Security  Office:  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Otepka  to  Senator  Carl  Curtis  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  May  15;  and  an  article  by  a  top  in- 
vestigative reporter.  Clark  Mollenhoff. 
who  served  as  legal  adviser  in  the  Nixon 
administration  before  he  resigned.  The 
leaking  of  classified  information  was  a 
major  allegation  raised  during  the  May 
15  hearing. 
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The  New  York  Times  of  May  17  ran  a 
front  page  story  by  Seymour  Hersh  re- 
porting that,  according  to  Justice  De- 
partment sources.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
head  of  the  highly  sensitive  National 
Security  Coimcil.  requested  that  a  num- 
ber of  his  aides  be  wiretapped  by  the  FBI 
for  security  reasons.  Among  them  was 
Mr.  Sonnenfeldt.  who  was  and  still  is  a 
top  official  with  the  Coimcil.  According 
to  the  Times  article,  the  FBI  wiretap 
cleared  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt.  If  the  Hersh 
account  is  factual,  the  question  logically 
arises  as  to  why  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  include  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  in  the 
surveillance.  This  is  but  one  of  a  number 
of  questions  that  must  be  answered  be- 
fore he  is  confirmed. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  above-men- 
tioned New  York  Times  article  of  May 
17. 1973: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  17,  1973] 
CooK  Quits  SEC  Over  Vesco  Case;  Kissin- 
ger Said  To  Have  Asked  FBI  To  Wiretap  a 
Number  of  His  Aides 

(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 
Washington,  May  16. — Henry  A.  Kissin- 
ger personally  provided  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  with  the  names  of  a  num- 
ber of  his  aides  on  the  National  Security 
Council  whom  he  wanted  wiretapped.  Justice 
Department  sources  said  today. 

Among  those  tapped  at  Mr.  Kissinger's  re- 
quest, the  sources  said,  was  Helmut  Sonnen- 
feldt, a  top  council  official  who  was  nomi- 
nated last  month  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  sources  said  that  Mr.  Kissinger's  role 
In  the  wiretapping  was  far  more  extensive 
than  previously  reported.  It  was  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger, they  said,  who  Initially  forwarded  the 
formal  request  for  the  taps  to  the  F.B.I, 
director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  after  being  au- 
thorized to  do  so  by  President  Nixon. 

authorization  by  NIXON 

The  White  House  formally  acknowledged 
that  the  President  provided  such  authoriza- 
tion In  May,  1969.  after  an  article  In  The 
New  York  Times  disclosing  that  American 
B-52's  were  bombing  Cambodia. 

"The  request  came  from  Kissinger,"  one 
Justice  Department  source  said.  "Henry 
wanted  some  of  those  guys  bugged  himself." 

"If  Henry  dldnt  approve  of  all  this."  the 
official  added,  "he  could  have  said  so." 

Another  source,  explaining  Mr.  Kissinger's 
decision  to  authorize  the  tapping  of  Mr. 
Sonnenfeldt,  said  It  was  designed  to  clear 
him.  He  said,  "Henry  had  a  high  regard  for 
Sonnenfeldt." 

This  source  noted  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
"prides  himself  on  his  brUUance  and  his 
Intellectual  capability"  and  added,  "In  a 
very  Innocent  way,  a  man  like  that  can  let 
things  slip." 

The  F.B.I.  wiretap  cleared  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt, the  source  said. 

Still  another  official,  who  has  worked 
closely  with  Mr.  Kissinger  since  1969,  said 
that  the  national  security  adviser  was  only 
trying   "to  protect"  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt. 

"The  man's  working  for  him  [Mr.  Kis- 
singer) today."  the  offlcUl  added.  "Do  you 
think  if  Kissinger  distrusted  the  guy.  he 
would  be  with  him  In  Paris  seeing  Le  Due 
Tho?" 

Mr.  Kissinger  flew  to  Paris  today  for  fur- 
ther talks  on  Vietnam  and  was  not  avaUable 
for  comment. 

In  an  interview  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday.  Mr.  Kissinger  acknowledged 
that  he  saw  summaries  from  several  wire- 
taps In  1969  and  1970.  but  said  that  he  had 
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not  asked  that  they  be  Installed  nor  had  he 
specifically  approved  them  In  advance. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  the  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  P.B.I. .  disclosed  Monday  that  wire- 
taps were  placed  in  on  Government  officials 
and  four  newsmen  in  1969.  His  announce- 
ment came  after  an  affidavit  made  public  at 
the  Pentagon  papers  trial  In  Los  Angeles  trial 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg  and  Anthony  J.  Russo 
disclosed  that  Dr.  Ellsberg  had  been  over- 
heard while  a  guest  at  the  suburban  Wash- 
ington home  of  Dr.  Morton  Halperln.  a  for- 
mer Kissinger  aide. 

three  others  reported  tapped 
The  New  York  Times  reported  today  that 
two  former  members  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  staff — Anthony  Lake  and  Daniel 
I.  Davidson — and  one  current  staff  member. 
Winston  Lord,  were  among  those  tapped.  It 
could  not  be  learned  whether  any  of  the 
three  was  put  under  surveillance  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kissinger. 

Mr.  Lord,  who  served  as  a  personal  aide  to 
Mr.  Kissinger  during  the  Paris  peace  talks 
and  the  Presidential  visits  to  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  said  to  have  been  cleared 
by  the  wiretaps,  which  were  ended  In  Feb- 
ruary 1971.  He  is  taking  a  one-year  leave 
from  Mr.  Kissinger's  staff  to  do  research  and 
travel. 

Sources  also  named  Marvin  Kalb,  a  diplo- 
matic correspondent  for  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  as  among  the  four  newsmen 
who  were  wiretapped  beginning  in  May,  1969. 
"I  don't  know  why  I  was  selected,"  Mr. 
Kalb  said,  "but  what  I  had  done  In  1969  as 
a  reporter  I  had  done  for  the  past  15  years 
and  hope  to  do  for  the  next  15  years." 

High  Government  officials  have  defended 
the  wiretaps  as  necessary  and  legal  In  view 
of  the  publication,  beginning  In  May,  1969, 
of  reports  of  secret  material.  One  official  was 
quoted  yesterday  as  saying,  "Hell,  yes,  I  was 
aware  that  It  was  going  on.  To  have  done 
less  would  have  been  the  highest  order  of 
Irresponsibility." 

Another  official  said  that  some  White  House 
officials  had  not  been  determined  to  bi  "blab- 
bermouths" and  were  eventually  eased  out  of 
their  positions. 

One  source  with  access  to  some  of  the 
wiretap  transcripts  declared  today,  however, 
that  "there  wasn't  one  member  of  the  [Na- 
tional Security  CouncU]  staff  who  was  dis- 
loyal to  the  country." 

"But,"  the  official  added,  "the7  were  dis- 
loyal to  Kissinger,  and  they  were  giving  him 
real  problems." 

The  official  declared  that  Mr.  Kissinger  had 
hired  a  number  of  liberals  for  his  staff  early 
in  1969. 

"Some  of  them  began  to  disagree  with 
him  and  they  weren't  with  him,"  the  source 
said.  "Actually,  they  were  disloyal — not  to 
the  country,  but  to  him."  the  source  said. 

"Henry  didn't  mind  disagreement  In  the 
family,"  the  source  added,  "but  what  he 
didn't  like  was  these  fellows  arguing  and 
losing  and  then  going  outside  to  leak  things." 
Another  Government  official  who  was 
closely  Involved  In  the  bugging  operations 
noted  that  the  wiretaps  had  produced  noth- 
ing "from  a  standpoint  of  evidence  that  could 
be  proven  tn  court." 

Nonetheless,  the  official  said,  "we  had  aw- 
ful good  reason  to  feel  that  we  had  found 
something  and  It  Justified  the  whole  opera- 
tion." 

"There  were  a  couple  of  good  suspects," 
he  said.  One  left  and  the  other  was  shifted 
to  other  matters.  After  that,  they  [the  Na- 
tional Security  Council)  didn't  have  that 
problem." 

Mr.  Sonnenfeldt,  who  sen-ed  as  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council's  expert  on  Soviet 
and  European  problems,  is  considered  a  close 
associate  of  Mr.  Kissinger.  Both   men  were 
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born  In  Germany  and  came  to  the  United 
States  as  teen-agers. 

One  White  House  source,  in  attempting  to 
explain  why  the  wiretapping  of  Mr.  Sonnen- 
feldt was  designed  for  his  protection,  point- 
edly referred  a  reporter  to  yesterday's  con- 
firmation hearings  on  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt's 
Treasury  post. 

Michael  M.  Stern,  assistant  chief  clerk  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  held 
the  hearing,  said  today  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt 
had  been  challenged  by  John  D.  Hemenway, 
a  former  State  Department  employe,  for 
being  responsible  for  at  least  two  security 
violations  in  the  late  nlneteen-flftles.  At 
the  time,  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was  a  State  De- 
partment research  analyst.  Investigations  at 
the  time  cleared  him  of  both  accusations 
Mr.  Stern  said. 

Mr.  Stem  said  that  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  was 
accused  of  leaking  classified  Intormatlon  to 
reporters  In  1955  and  of  providing  classified 
Information  to  aides  of  Senator  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy during  his  Presidential  campaign 
against  Mr.  Nixon  In  1960.  The  Senate  con- 
firmations have  not  yet  been  completed  Mr 
Stem  said. 

There  was  a  dispute  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  those  who  were  wiretapped  over 
its  legality.  Justice  Department  spokesman 
declared  that  the  President's  authority  to 
install  such  national  securltv  wiretaps"  de- 
rive from  the  Constitution  and  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

Statutory  authority  for  the  President  to 
authorize  national  security  wiretaps  was 
specifically  wTltten  into  the  1968  crime  act 
legal  experts  said.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
President  to  take  "such  measures  to  protect 
the  nation  against  .  .  .  hostile  acts  of  for- 
eign powers  to  obuin  foreign  Intelligence 
Information  deemed  essential  to  the  United 
States." 

The  law's  blanket  authority  for  national 
security  wiretaps  without  a  court  order  have 
not  yet  been  tested  In  the  Federal  courts. 

But  Mr.  Halperln.  who  Is  now  associated 
with  the  Brookings  Institution,  said  that  "I 
think  they  were  clearly  Illegal." 

"They  violated  my  constitutional  rights" 
he  added.  "Could  the  F.BJ.  have  broken  Into 
my  house  and  searched  It?  I  don't  believe 
anybody  would  argue  that.  And  a  tap  on  my 
phone  is  Just  as  Illegal  as  breaking  into  my 
house."  ' 
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HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
begins  to  trace  the  roots  of  one's  family 
ones  community,  and  one's  ethnic  herit- 
age, the  search  can  turn  to  one  of  utter 
fascination.  Book  collecting  often  is  one 
aspect  of  such  an  adventure.  Once 
"hooked,"  the  adventure  can  be  endless. 
Recently,  a  group  of  young  Polish- 
American  Detroiters  began  the  Adam 
Mickiewlcz  Memorial  Library.  As  far  as 
I  know,  it  has  already  attained  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  largest  collection 
of  Polish-oriented  books  and  records  in 
Michigan. 

The  interesting  story  of  how  this  li- 
brary began  was  contained  in  the  May  14, 
1973,  issue  of  the  Detroit  News.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, the  article  follows: 
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Polish  Group  Starts  a  Librakt 
(By  Dtane  R.  Pawlowskl) 
There's  a  new  library  In  Detroit,  designed 
by  and  for  young  Polish-American  Detrolt- 
ers.  The  Adam  Mlcklewlcz  Memorial  Library. 
17322   Fenelon.   on    Detroit's   east   side,    was 
started  by  80  members  of  a  local  folk  group. 
The  group,   Gallcja  Song  and  Dance  En- 
semble of  the  Polish-American  Polk  Theater 
(PAFT),  has  performed  Its  Intricate,  in-cos- 
tume  dances   before   audiences  In  Michigan 
and  Poland. 

To  raise  the  $8,000  needed  to  buy  the  small 
house  they  converted  Into  a  library,  mem- 
bers performed  dance  concerts.  They  also 
held  bake  sales,  washed  cars,  held  dances, 
and  worked  at  odd  Jobs. 

Because  of  their  work,  the  Adam  Mlckle- 
wlcz Memorial  Library  now  contains  more 
than  8,000  books,  1,000  records,  current  and 
back  issues  of  more  than  100  different  peri- 
odicals published  :n  Polish  communities  in 
Paris,  London,  New  York,  and  other  cities 
all  over  the  world. 

Although  many  of  the  books  are  in  Polish, 
an  equal  number  are  in  English  bv  manv 
authors.  All  books  concern  Polish  culture, 
art,  and  history.  The  library  also  contains 
a  number  of  fiction  works  set  in  Poland  or 
Polish  communities. 

The  whole  idea  of  a  library  was  started 
when  our  group  was  visiting  Poland  In  1970," 
PAFT  Director  Michael  Krolewskl  explained. 
"We  were  buying  scores  of  books  to  bring 
back  to  Detroit  wheta  someone  wondered  out 
loud  why  we  couldn't  find  good  Polish  books 
In  Detroit.  By  the  time  we  got  back  home, 
the  group  had  made  up  iis  mind  to  start  a 
library." 

Friends  and  relatives  in  Detroit  began  to 
donate  old  Polish  books  as  well  as  priceless 
examples  of  Polish  folk  art  and  costumes  to 
the  library.  Krolewskl  became  aware  of  an- 
other problem. 

"It's  surprising  how  much  Polish  history  is 
lost  when  Detroit  hou.sewlves  do  their  spring 
cleaning,"  Krolewskl  said.  "People  get  rid  of 
this  old  book,  that  old  piece  of  art.  that  old 
folk  costume.  Were  begging  people  not  to 
thro'^  this  stuff  out.  Whenever  it's  destroyed, 
a  page  of  Polish  history  is  lost  forever." 

He  added,  "If  people  have  some  books  or 
Polish  folk  art  they  don't  want  t.ny  more, 
please  let  us  know.  V/eU  come  aid  get  it. 
And  we'll  take  good  care  of  it,  too.  " 

The  library  opened  its  doors  (fflcially  on 
December  24.  Soon  after,  articles  appeared  In 
periodicals  and  daily  papers  In  Poland.  Dona- 
tions of  additional  books  and  money  began 
to  trickle  in 

The  children  in  a  school  In  the  Polish  city 
of  Zabree  walked  from  door  to  door  collectlne 
books.  ^ 

Then,  because  they  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  ship  the  books  to  Detroit,  they  also 
held  a  carnival  to  raise  the  money.  So  far, 
about  half  of  the  1.600  books  they  collected 
have  arrived.  More  are  expected. 

"It's  really  heartwarming,"  Krolewskl  said 
"For  insUnce.  we'll  get  small  packages  from 
Poland.  They'll  contain  one  small  book  or  a 
record  that  some  8-  or  9-year-old  purchased 
Or  maybe  two  or  three  children  saved  their 
money  and  bought  us  something.  They  send 
us  little  notes,  too.  telling  us  how  thev  want 
to  help  us  to  preserve  Polish  culture  in 
America." 

Right  now,  the  library  is  still  In  disarray. 
Its  first  shelves  are  on  order  and  expected  to 
arrive  later  in  the  month.  And  the  group 
needs  to  raise  more  money. 

Besides  the  salary  for  a  full-time  librarian. 
It  needs  to  purchase  card  catalogues,  index 
cards,  additional  shelving,  and  the  other  In- 
cidental equipment  needed  for  an  efficient 
library. 

Even  so.  the  library  will  be  open  to  the 
public  between  6  and  9  p.m.  each  evening  of 
the  week. 
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The  UbrEiry  Is  also  becoming  a  source  for 
Polish  language  and  culture  classes  taught  at 
three  locations,  St.  Ladlslaus  High  School. 
Hamtramck,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  Warren,  and 
the  library  Itself. 

Classes  In  Polish  handcrafts,  such  as  paper 
cutting,  pysankl,  and  embroidery  also  are 
taught  at  the  library. 

As  a  sideline,  the  library  group  has  a  pen- 
pal project  that  has  matched  moro  than  1,250 
Polish-Americans  with  persons  In  Poland. 

"We're  Just  a  young  group,"  Krolewskl 
said.  "Most  of  us  are  second,  third  and  even 
fourth  generation  Polish -Americans.  Only  a 
few  of  us  can  really  speak  or  read  Polish,  but 
we  all  want  to  know  as  much  as  we  can  about 
our  heritage  so  we  can  teach  others.  And 
we're  convinced  that  this  Is  the  best  way  to 
do  It." 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  WISCONSIN 
STATEHOOD 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF    WISCONSI>f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
recently  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
young  man  from  my  district.  Mr.  Fred 
Oik  of  Clintonville,  that  today.  May  29 
1973,  marks  the  125th  anniversary  of 
Wisconsin's  admission  to  the  Union.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Oik  on  his 
astuteness  in  recognizing  this  occasion 
and  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
4 '  2  million  residents  of  Wisconsin  on  this 
significant  milestone  in  our  history. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
"Badger  State"  and  to  share  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  125-year  history. 
As  a  State  and  congressional  representa- 
tive, I  have  grown  justifiably  proud  of 
Wiscon.sin  and  the  notable  contributions 
our  citizens  have  made  to  the  political 
development,  social  progress,  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  this  country.  The 
story  of  Wisconsin  has  been  one  of  ini- 
tiative and  invention— a  history  that  has 
put  Wisconsin  in  the  vanguard  of  our 
national  life. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
today.  President  Polk  signed  the  bill 
which  officially  admitted  Wisconsin  as 
the  30th  State  to  the  Union.  From  the 
very  beginning,  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin 
sought  to  establish  a  tradition  of  pro- 
gressive and  responsible  government. 

Of  course,  I  am  proud  that  Wisconsin 
gave  birth  to  the  Republican  Party,  an 
event  of  substantial  historic  significance 
But,  more  important.  Wisconsin's  sons 
and  daughters  have  served  their  Nation 
honorably  during  the  past  125  years,  far 
beyond  the  demands  of  political  par- 
tisanship and  variant  ideologies. 

Wiscon.<=inites  have  held  prominent  of- 
fices in  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
national  administrations,  serving  in  nu- 
merous Cabinet  positions.  They  have 
plaved  prominent  roles  in  the  Congress, 
helpin?  to  direct  and  influence  the  busi- 
ness of  the  legislative  branch.  Robert 
M.  LaFollette,  who  was  named  as  one  of 
the  five  greatest  Senators,  also  served  in 
this  Chamber.  Wisconsinites  have  been 
leaders  in  the  drive  for  equity  and  re- 


sponsiveness in  government.  Wisconsin 
was  the  first  State  to  provide  pensions 
for  the  blind,  to  aid  dependent  children, 
to  help  the  aged,  and  to  ratify  the  19th 
amendment  granting  women  the  right 
to  vote.  Wisconsin  citizens  have  served 
courageously  to  protect  and  defend  cur 
Nation  et  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  inappropriate 
on  this  day  to  acclaim  Wisconsin  for  its 
leadership  in  agriculture  and  business. 
O'dr  farmers  have  made  Wisconsin  known 
throughout  the  world  as  'America's 
Dairyland."  They  have  pioneered  in  qual- 
ity control  of  milk  production  and  agri- 
cultural sciences.  The  innovation  and 
hard  work  of  our  businessmen  have  cata- 
pulted Wisconsin's  industries  to  the  fore- 
front of  the  Nation.  Wisconsin  is  a  leader 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  ranking 
second  among  the  50  States  in  paper  pro- 
duction. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  economic  suc- 
cess has  been  the  prominent  commitment 
to  education  in  my  State,  which  has  pro- 
duced an  intelligent  and  skilled  v.ork- 
force. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  third 
largest  university  system  in  the  country, 
is  a  national  leader  in  scientific  research, 
and  her  professors  have  achieved  world- 
wide recognition.  It  is  a  particular  source 
of  pride  to  me  that  my  hometown  of 
Appleton  is  the  site  of  the  Institute  of 
Paper  Chemistry— a  imique  institution 
of  higher  learning  which  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  science  and  technology  of 
the  paper  industry.  Together  with  her  32 
other  private  colleges  and  imiversities 
and  an  extensive  system  of  technical 
schools,  Wisconsin  has  established  an 
educational  heritage  of  great  value  and 
importance. 

The  first  residents  of  Wisconsin,  both 
Indians  and  whites,  were  attracted  by 
her  natural  beauty  and  bounty.  In  re- 
cent years.  Wisconsinites  have  experi- 
enced substantial  growth  and  develoo- 
ment  without  sacrificing  their  natural 
surroimdings.  In  those  cases  in  which 
abuse  has  occurred,  we  are  seeking  to 
reduce  the  effects  and  restore  the  en- 
vironment. Meanwhile.  Wisconsin's  9.000 
lakes  and  33,000  miles  of  streams  have 
been  a  vital  economic  resource.  Together 
with  59  State  parks  and  forests,  they 
provide  a  natural  wonderland  for  rec- 
reation and  leisure-time  activitier.. 

We  from  Wisconsin  are  fullv  aware 
that  the  greatest  asset  our  State  holds  is 
her  people:  a  people  who  take  pride  in 
their  State's  natural  beauty  and  pro- 
gressive traditions,  a  people  of  varied 
cultures,  professions,  and  aspirations 
who  are  united  by  their  dedication  to 
Wisconsin's  and  America's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  this  125th 
anniversary,  it  is  only  right  that  Wiscon- 
sinites rededicate  themselves  to  the 
values  and  traditions  which  have  made 
Wisconsin  a  great  participant  in  this 
Union. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress  in 
preserving  our  heritage  and  restoring  our 
natural  environment  which  has  given  so 
much  pleasure  to  so  many  Wisconsin 
residents  and  visitors.  In  full  view  of  the 
past  and  with  full  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture, I  am  sure  that  Wisconsin  will  play 
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an  even  more  vital  role  in  our  Nation's 
progress  during  the  next  125  years  than 
she  has  in  the  past. 


HUDSON  MEN  WHO  DIED  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NtW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  Memorial  Day  weekend 
the  Jersey  Journal,  a  highly  respected 
newsp.iper  in  New  Jersey  published  a  list 
of  the  men  of  Hudson  County  who  died 
in  the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam.  Whatever 
one  thought  of  the  war  there  is  only  one 
thought  about  tliose  who  fell:  an  over- 
whelming feeling  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  honor  the  memory  of 
those  whose  lives  were  snuffed  out  in 
Asia,  I  ask  that  the  list  of  men  from 
Hudson  County,  N.J.,  be  published  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  lest  we  forget. 

The  list  follows : 
Memorial    Day.    1973:    Hudson    Men    Who 
Died  in  Vietnam 

Traditionally  Memorial  Day  is  a  day  on 
which  we  honor  the  memory  of  our  war  dead. 
It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  this  year  we 
pay  special  homage  to  the  Hudson  County 
men  who  died  In  Vietnam. 

From  the  records  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Defense,  The  Jersey  Journal  has  compiled 
the  following  list  of  131  men. 

Undoubtedly  the  list  Is  not  complete.  If 
ar.y  reader  wLshes  to  supply  additional 
names,  they  will  be  published  after  verifica- 
tion with  the  armed  forces. 

The  names  are  listed  alphabetically,  fol- 
lowed by  the  man's  home  community,  the 
branch  of  service  and  the  date  of  his  death. 
If  the  date  of  death  Is  not  listed,  It  is  un- 
available in  the  records  checked. 

Robert  Allen.  North  Bergen,  Army,  May  5, 
1968. 

Joseph  Amejka,  Jersey  City,  Marines,  Nov. 
11.  1968. 

Frank  Andrlsano,  Bayonne,  Marines,  Nov. 
19.  1967. 

David  Atkins,  Kearny,  Marines,  Sept.  2, 
1969. 

Richard  Bambrlck.  Jersey  City,  Armv,  April 

8,  1968. 

Raymond  Bardet,  North  Bergen,  Army,  May 
28,  1968. 

Lawrence  Barnes,  Jersey  City,  Marines, 
Dec.  27,  1967. 

Bernard  Barrios,  West  New  York,  Army, 
April  6,  1966. 

Alfred  Bauer,  North  Bergen.  Navy,  Jan.  16, 
1969. 

George  Beeres,  Union  City,  Army,  Feb.  11, 
1966. 

Thomas  Bekiempis,  Bayonne,  Marines, 
March  28,  1967. 

Michael  Branln,  Jr.,  Kearny.  Army.  Nov.  13. 
1968. 

Gerald  Breen.  West  New  York.  Army,  March 
5,  1967. 

Timothy  Brennan.  Weehawken.  Army. 

Raymond  Brereton,  Hoboken,  Marines.  Feb. 
26,  1968. 

Hans  Bretschnelder,  Hoboken.  Army,  July 

9.  1966. 

Robert  Brockmann.  Hoboken,  Army.  Oct. 
7.  1966. 

Peter  Brj'dun,  Jersey  City,  Armv,  Dec.  10, 
196.'. 
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Ronald  Bukowskl,  Jersey  City,  Marines, 
May  2.  1968. 

Joseph  Bursls,  Jr.,  Jersey  City,  Army,  Dec. 
3,  1968. 

Dennis  Cannlto,  West  New  York,  Army, 
Aug.  26,  1969. 

Robert  Casey,  Guttenberg,  Navy.  May  16, 
1968. 

Salvatore  Cemelll,  Weehawken.  Army,  Dec. 
8,  1966. 

Lawrence  Covington.  Jersey  City,  Marines, 
Jan.  8.  1968. 

Charles  Crawford.  Jersey  City,  Army,  Feb.  9. 
1968. 

Donald  Cruden.  Jersey  City,  Marines,  Dec. 
27.  1967. 

Daniel  Cummings,  Jersey  City,  Army,  Jan. 
17,  1967. 

John  Dabonka,  West  New  York,  Army,  Feb. 
2,  1967. 

James  Dalton,  Jersey  City,  Army,  Aug.  30, 
1963. 

Timothy  Daly,  Hoboken.  Army  Feb.  3,  1967. 

Joshua  Daniels,  Jersey  City  Army. 

Adamo  de  Angells.  North  Bergen.  Army. 

Gregory  Delguidice,  Jersey  City.  Army,  Aug. 
13,  1969. 

Edward   Dellkat  Jr.,   Bayonne,  Army,  May 

13,  1970. 

Stanley  Demboskl.  Jersey  City,  Army, 
March  4,  1966. 

Alfred  Deslmone,  Jersey  City,  Marines,  June 
24.  1969. 

Stanley  Dlehl,  North  Bergen,  Army. 

John  Duffy,  Bayonne.  Army.  AprU  28,  1968. 

Jasper  Ellison,  Jersey  City,  Marines,  June 

14,  1968. 

Joseph  Falato,  West  New  York,  Army,  Feb. 

15,  1967. 

Michael  Fallon,  Jersey  City,  Armv,  May  27. 
1968. 

Jesse  Felder.  Jersey  City.  Armv,  June  29, 
196C. 

William  Feskin.  Hoboken,  Army.  Mav  2, 
1967. 

John  Folger,  Bayonne,  Army,  Mav  13,  1969. 

Michael  FordI,  Jersey  City,  Army,  Mav  20, 
1968. 

James  Gaines,  Jr.,  Jersey  City,  Army,  Feb. 

2,  1969. 

Joseph  Gerwatkoskl,  Jersey  Cltv,  Armv, 
Jan.  19,  1968. 

Frederick  Goczal,  Bayonne,  Marines,  Sept. 
5,  1968. 

Jeffrey  Goss,  Jersey  Cltv.  Armv.  March  17, 
1969. 

Robert  Gotthardt,  Jersey  Cltv,  Armv,  May 
12,  1968. 

Kenneth  Greene,  Jersey  Cltv,  Armv,  March 

14,  1968. 

Malcolm  Grim,  Jersey  City.  Armv.  Jan.  23. 
1970. 

John  Hall  Jr.,  Jersey  City,  Marines,  Jan. 
24,  1968. 

James  Hanlon.  Kearny.  Army.  Feb.  27,  1969. 

Larry  High,  Hoboken.  Mariiies.  Sept.  23, 
1967. 

Eugene  Hill,  Jersey  City,  Armv,  Aug  23. 
1968. 

Bradford  Hippie.  Jersey  City.  Marines.  May 
29.  1968. 

Harold  Holmes,  Jersey  City,  Army,  March 

3,  1968. 

-    William   Jackson,   Bayonne,   Army,   March 

15,  1969. 

John  Jacobson.  Bayonne.  Army.  Oct  7, 
1969. 

Jerome  Jacobs,  Bayonne,  Army,  May  5,  1968. 

Chester  Jarmolinskl,  Jersey  City,  Marines, 
April  16,  1969. 

Clifford  Jenkins,  Jersey  City,  Army  June 
12,  1968. 

James  Johnson,  Jersey  City.  July  2.  1969. 

John  Jones,  Jersey  Cltv,  Army,  Oct.  21, 
1967. 

William  Jursza,  Bayonne,  Armv,  April  27. 
1968. 

Wladlslaw  Kaus,  Bayonne,  Army,  April  13, 
1970. 
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Robert  Keenan,  Jersey  City,  Armv,   April 

26,  1966. 

Francis  Keller,  Bayonne,  Army.  May  28, 
1970. 

Leonard  Keller,  Bayonne,  Army,  March  10, 
1970. 

John  Koch,  Jersey  City.  Army,  Oct.  3.  1970. 

Stanley  KopclnskI,  Bavonne,  Marines.  May 
14,  1966. 

Francis  Kulbatski,  Jersey  City.  Army, 
Feb.  15,  1969. 

John  Lavell.  Bayonne,  Army,  July  29.  1970. 

Fred  Le  Blanc,  Bayonne,  Army.  Feb.  2, 
1970. 

Oneal  Legette,  Jersey  City,  Army,  Dec.  5, 
1965. 

Frank  Lyons,  Jersey  City,  Army,  June  16, 
1966. 

George  Lyons,  Jersey  City.  Army,  June  22, 
1969. 

Waclaw  Maczulskl,  Bavonne,  Armv.  March 
21.  1968. 

Francis  Mack,  Jersey  Cty,  Navy,  Aug.  17, 
1966. 

Michael  Majeski.  Jersey  City,  Armv.  July 

27,  1968. 

Garry  Matorella,  Bayonne,  Marine,  May  31, 
1968. 

George  Matuscsak,  Kearny,  Armv,  Aug.  8, 
1966. 

Thomas  McDermott,  West  New  York,  Army, 
Dec.  2  1967. 

Gregory  McFadden,  Jersey  City,  Airmy,  Nov. 
11,  1967. 

Francis  McQuire,  Bayonne,  Armv.  March 
20.  1967. 

Emery  Mlkula,  Jersey  City,  Armv,  Oct.  13, 
1966. 

Anthony  Mione,  Bayonne,  Army,  Aug.  22, 
1969. 

Joseph  Mobus,  Harrison,  Army,  Aug.  19, 
1969. 

Albert  Molnar.  North  Bergen,  Army,  Nov. 

4,  1967. 

Robert   Morgan.  Jersey   City,  Army. 

John  Morely,  Bayonne,  Army,  Oct.  24,  1968. 

Louis  Muser,  Hoboken,  Army,  Aug.  29, 
1967. 

Victor  Negron.  Bayonnen,  Air  Force,  Sept. 
19,   1967. 

James  Nugent,  Jersey  City,  Armv,  Dec.  15. 
1969. 

Jose  Oniz-Burgos,  W'est  New  York,  Army. 
July  23.  1968. 

Luis  Ortlz-Corredore,  Jersey  City,  Marines, 
Sept.  21.  1967. 

John  O'Shaughnessy,  Jersey  Cltv.  Army, 
Feb.  7,  1966. 

Ismael  Paredes.  Jersey  City,  Army,  Nov.  17, 
1965. 

William  Pleasant,  Jersey  City,  Armv.  Nov, 
17,  1965. 

John  Priest.  Jersev  Cltv,  Armv.  Nov.  20. 
1968. 

Nelson  Ramirez.  West  New  York,  Army,  May 

5.  1968. 

.^ngel  Ramos,  Jersey  Cltv.  Armv,  Oct.  10, 
1968. 

John  Reck,  North  Berge:i.  Army.  May  13. 
1968. 

David  Robertson,  Kearny.  Army.  June  27. 
1968. 

Gus  Robinson,  North  Bergen,  Armv.  April 
1970. 

Rlcardo  Romero.  Jersey  City,  Armv.  April 
13.  1969. 

Vincent  Salemi.  North  Bergen.  Armv.  Dec. 

11.  1968. 

Raymond  Schopmann,  Secaucus,  Army, 
Dec.  11,  1968. 

.\nthony  Sclvollno,  Union  Cltv,  Armv,  Dec. 

12,  1966. 

Donald  Scott.  Harrison.  Marines,  Aug.  2. 
1968. 

John  Shaw,  Jersey  City,  Army,  Jan.  29, 
1967. 

Vlctore  Sherman,  North  Bergen,  Armv,  Feb. 
1968. 
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Michael  Slnlbaldl,  Kearny,  Army,  Aug.  14, 
1968. 

Dennis  Smitti,  Bayonne,  Marines,  April  4, 
1968. 

James  Sosnowskl,  Bayonne,  Army.  Feb.  16, 
1968. 

Ovell  SprulU,  Jersey  City.  Army,  Aug.  4, 
1970. 

WUllam  Stefko,  Jersey  City,  Army,  Jan.  9, 
1970. 

Dennis  Sydor,  Jersey  City,  Army,  July  4, 
1969. 

Robert  Trl\'lsonno.  North  Bergen,  Army. 
Nov.  15,  1968. 

Anthony  Urrutla,  Jersey  City,  Army,  April. 
1969. 

Edgar  Valleclllo,  West  New  York,  Marines, 
June  6,  1967. 

Carlos  Vega-Lopez,  Jersey  City.  Army,  Dec. 
1968. 

Thomas  Welsh,  Kearny,  Army,  May  16.  1966. 

John  West,  North  Bergen,  Army,  March  7, 
1969. 

Alfred  Wiggins,  Jersey  City,  Army,  June  5, 
1970. 

Frank  WUUama,  West  New  Tork,  Army, 
June.  1968. 

Elroy  Wilson,  Jersey  City,  Army,  April  12. 
1969. 

Sylvester  Wilson.  Jersey  City,  Army,  Nov. 
24.  1967. 

James  Witt,  Bayonne,  Marines,  March  17, 
1968. 

Oerald  Wynn,  Arlington,  Army,  Nov.  14, 
1967. 


THE     INDIAN      OCEAN     I:      WORLD 
POWERS  JOCKEY  TO  FILL  VACUUM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ray 
McHugh,  the  distinguished  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Copley  News  Service, 
has  recently  returned  from  an  extensive 
factfinding  mission.  Of  special  Interest 
are  his  views  on  the  very  pivotal  arena 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and,  since  his  tour 
included  the  region  from  the  Strait  of 
Malacca  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Middle  East,  I  believe  his  observations 
are  worth  noting.  This  article  Is  entitled, 
"World  Powers  Jockey  To  Fill  Vacuum." 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  objective  com- 
mentary on  the  subject.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

The  Indian  Ocean  I:  World  Powers  Jockey 

To  Fnx  Vacctjm 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Malacca,  Malaysia. — The  crumbling  Porta 
de  Santiago  sleeps  In  the  tropical  sun.  no 
longer  alert  for  British  or  Dutch  men-of-war, 
pirate  raiders  from  Brunei  or  Chinese  war 
junks. 

It  Ignores  the  strategic  Strait  of  Malacca 
at  Its  feet  and  the  giant  tankers  and  freight- 
ers of  a  score  of  nations  that  beat  past  In 
unending  procession  between  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  PJiclflc  carrying  the  riches  of 
East  and  West,  the  new  world  and  the  old. 
No  alarm  Is  sounded  at  the  sight  of  sleek 
gray   American   or  Russian   warships. 

The  old  brick  wall  and  portal  Is  the  last 
vestige  of  Portuguese  power  that  discovered 
and  once  dominated  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
the  town  behind.  Dutch  and  British  churches 
and  homes  fade  In  the  equatorial  heat,  silent 
reminders  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  other  Euro- 
pean empires. 

But  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  strait 
highway   to  the  Pacific  has  not  ended.  In 
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fact,  the  entire  24  million  square  miles  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  has  curiously  reverted  to 
the  status  In  which  Vasco  de  Gama  found  It 
when  he  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  In 
1498. 

For  400  years  Europe's  trader-colonial  pow- 
ers dominated  this  ocean. 

First  Portugal,  then  Holland,  and  finally 
Britain  which  held  sway  from  Suez  to  Ma- 
lacca for  more  than  two  centuries.  But  In 
1971  Britain,  too,  bowed  to  the  tides  of  his- 
tory and  withdrew  leaving  a  power  vacutim. 

Russia's  growing  navy  and  merchant  ma- 
rine Is  already  probing  that  vacuum.  The 
U.S.  Navy  Is  under  heavy  pressure  to  re- 
establish Western  supremacy. 

The  Indian  Ocean  Is  unique  In  that  It  does 
not  touch  any  of  the  world's  superpowers. 
Yet  all  have  a  vital  Interest.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  the  naval 
power  to  assert,  but  Communist  China  views 
the  waters  as  a  back-door  route  through 
which  Moscow  might  try  to  "encircle"  the 
Chinese  mainland.  Japan  sees  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  perhaps  its  most  Important  lifeline. 
More  than  80  per  cent  of  Its  oil  flows  from 
the  Perslar.  Gulf  and  the  Strait  of  Malacca 
Is  the  funnel  through  which  Japan  pours  Its 
technology  and  Investments  Into  Southeast 
Asia,  India,  the   Arab   nations  and  Europe. 

For  Western  Europe  the  ocean  Is  the  car- 
rier for  Its  raw  materials,  oil,  textiles,  manu- 
factured goods,  technologry  and,  above  all, 
It  Is  the  link  to  now-mdependent  former 
colonies  where  old  ties  of  empire  are  still 
profitable  lines  of  commerce. 

British  freighters  stlU  steam  across  the 
usually  calm  blue-green  waters  to  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  Mombasa.  Singapore,  Penang, 
Rangoon  and  on  through  the  straits  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo.  Dutch  ships  still 
dominate  the  pathways  to  Jakarta  and  the 
myriad  ports  of  Indonesia  Portugal  lost  Its 
liist  foothold  In  Asia  a  decade  ago  when 
India  seized  the  enclave  of  Goa,  but  Lisbon 
fiercely  defends  Its  claim  to  Mozambique  on 
East  Africa's  coast. 

Even  France,  never  a  major  threat  to  dom- 
inate the  Indian  Ocean,  particularly  after 
Its  defeat  at  Trafalgar  and  the  failure  of 
Napoleon,  clings  to  French  Somallland  on 
the  same  East  African  coast  and  the  remote, 
but  strategic,  Reunion  islands.  And  Paris 
continues  to  hope  that  old  ties  can  be  re- 
established with  war-torn  Indochina. 

But  change,  not  tradition.  Is  the  mood  In 
this  part  of  the  world.  Of  33  states  of  the 
littoral  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  only  two  can 
trace  their  sovereignty  Into  antiquity — Iran 
and  Ethiopia.  The  others  have  come  Into 
being  as  a  result  of  the  upheavals  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n. 

They  range  in  size  from  India  to  Singa- 
pore. And  each  has  felt  the  pressures  of 
communism's  challenge  to  the  free  world. 
But  none  has  the  power  to  police  the  ocean. 

Red  China  has  established  a  major  eco- 
nomic-political foothold  In  Tanzania  where 
Dar  es  Salaam  greets  a  steady  stream  of 
Chinese  ships  bearing  men  and  supplies  to 
buUd  its  railroad  to  Zambia's  rich  copper 
fields.  Peking's  influence  also  Is  felt  In  the 
tmy  sultanates  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
overwhelming  Chinese  population  In  Singa- 
pore and  the  substantial  Chinese  minority  In 
Malaysia  are  potential  targets.  Close  rela- 
tions are  maintained  with  Pakistan,  which 
remains  an  Asian  power  despite  Its  1971 
humiliation  In  which  India  helped  Bangla- 
desh  (East  Pakistan)   achieve  Independence. 

Russia  has  followed  a  typical  "third 
party"  course  In  its  Indian  Ocean  strategy. 

Its  support  of  the  Arab  cause  against 
Israel  has  won  it  Important  footholds  In 
Yemen  and  Iraq.  Somalia  has  been  a  virtual 
Soviet  puppet  for  a  decade.  Soviet  techni- 
cians and  perhaps  naval  men  have  free  rein 
In  Aden,  the  old  British  bastion  that  con- 
trols the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  Although 
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Yemen  denies  It,  the  Soviet  navy  apparently 
has  Important  rights  on  the  Island  of  Socotra 
that  dominates  the  westward  approaches  to 
the  closed  Suez  Canal. 

Russian  warships  and  submarines  also  are 
welcome  at  Goa,  Bombay  and  Vlsakhapat- 
nam  on  India's  coast.  Its  fishing  trawlers 
have  important  rights  In  the  Island  state  of 
Mauritius  and  Moscow  Is  cautiously  edging 
Into  Singapore's  shipyard  picture. 

India  has  shown  some  Indications  of  a 
growing  nervousness  about  its  ties  to  the  So- 
viets, but  the  persistent  fear  of  Communist 
Chinese  Intentions  and  a  "once-bltten-twlce- 
shy"  aloofness  In  Washington  works  against 
Premier  Indira  Gandhi,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Stat©  Kenneth  Rush  and  Undersecretary 
Joseph  Slsco  have  Just  visited  New  Delhi  to 
measure  Indian  attitudes. 

Singapore,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  have 
thrown  up  a  barrier  of  suspicion  that  so  far. 
has  stymied  Soviet  ambitions  In  the  eastern 
ocean  and  Premier  Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Slnga- 
Dore  has  made  It  plain  that  he  wants  a  major 
American  naval  presence  in  the  area,  plus, 
continued  alrbases  In  Thailand  to  cool  Soviet 
ambitions. 

Malaysia  and  Indonesia  both  prefer  a  neu- 
tralized Southeast  Asia,  free  of  big  p>ower  In- 
fluence, but  officials  In  both  countries  make 
It  plain  that  their  hopes  are  timed  with 
reality. 

"We  don't  want  the  United  States  to  be  as 
'obvious'  as  It  was  in  Vietnam,"  said  a 
Malaysian  government  spokesman. 

"But  we  don't  want  you  to  leave  the  area 
right  now.  Perhaps  you  could  retreat  Just 
over  the  horizon?" 

History,  unfortunately,  sets  few  prece- 
dents for  foreign  policy  and  naval  planners 
In  Washington.  The  Indian  Ocean  has  been 
dominated  by  one  power  or  another  for  the 
last  400  years. 

Since  czarlst  times  Russia  has  dreamed  of 
expanding  southward  to  claim  warm  water 
ports.  Britain  blocked  those  ambitions  m  the 
19th  Century.  Adolf  Hitler  rejected  Joseph 
Stalin's  bid  for  control  of  Iran  when  the  two 
dictators  figuratively  carved  up  the  world 
In  their  1939  "nonaggression"  treaty."  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Winston  Churchill  denied  similar  So- 
viet demands  at  Yalta. 

The  cold  war  had  Its  beginnings  In  Iran's 
northernmost  province  of  Azerbaijan.  Rus- 
sia surrendered  Its  control  over  the  strategic 
Caspian  Sea  region  only  after  a  tense  show- 
down with  the  late  President  Harry  Truman. 

Had  Truman  not  stood  firm,.  Soviet  In- 
fluence would  have  quickly  spread  over  Iran 
and  perhaps  Pakistan,  diplomats  agree. 
Stalin  would  have  had  his  route  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  by  1949  or  1950. 


May  29,  1973 


RETIREMENT  OF  DILLON  GRAHAM 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Press  Corps  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  lost  a  dedicated  and  conscien- 
tious journalist  in  the  retirement  of  Dil- 
lon Graham  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Because  of  his  assignment  of  recent 
years  in  covering  activities  of  interest  to 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  country,  I 
had  numerous  contacts  with  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. He  was  always  Informed,  sensible, 
and  courteous  in  his  Interviews.  His  re- 
ports were  interesting  and  accurate  in 


the  highest  traditions  of  the  journalism 
profession.  He  has  served  the  people  well 
by  engaging  his  knowledge  and  expertise 
to  provide  balanced  accounts  of  the  ac- 
tivities in  the  Congress. 

Like  others  who  knew  him,  I  will  miss 
Dillon  Graham.  He  has  my  best  wishes 
for  many  enjoyable  and  rewarding  years 
in  his  retirement. 


"STOP  THE  PRICE  SWINDLE,"  A 
STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  ED- 
WARD J.  CARLOUGH  OF  THE 
SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  UNION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  an  article  in  the  April  1973  issue  of 
the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Journal  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Carlough,  general  president  of 
the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International 
Association,  AFL-CIO. 

The  editorial,  entitled,  "Stop  the  Price 
Swindle,"  follows: 

Stop  The  Price  Swindle 

The  working  people  of  this  country  are 
being  swindled  down  to  their  socks  by  a 
political  administration  that's  either  too 
Ignorant  to  understand  us,  or  Just  doesn't 
give  a  damn.  Make  no  mistake  about  It!  De- 
spite President  Nixon's  professed  admiration 
for  the  "hard  hats."  the  guy  In  overalls  Is 
getting  It  in  the  neck.  We  need  more  than 
a  "hard  hat"  to  help  us.  We  need  a  full  suit 
of  armor  to  protect  us  from  the  economic 
body  blows  of  this  Administration.  Let's 
take  a  look  at  the  score  card. 

While  3  million  union  construction  work- 
ers and  their  families  continue  to  v.ork  un- 
der mandatory  wage  controls,  and  the  rest 
of  working  people  labor  in  the  shadow — and 
negotiate  under  the  threat — cf  "voluntary  " 
(sttck-ln-the-closet)  controls,  everybody 
else  In  this  country  Is  going  crazy  with  the 
blessing  of  the  government. 

/tem— Bustoess  Week  magazine  has  now 
revealed  that  the  880  biggest  companies  in 
the  United  States  last  year  made  profits — 
after  taxes — of  52.6  billion  dollars,  an  all-time 
record.  This  was  in  a  year  when  the  guy  in 
overalls  had  his  wages  frozen  part  of  the 
year,  and  controlled  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Item — During  the  period  January  1971- 
January  1973.  overall  lumber  prices  rose  by 
56  percent  in  this  country.  According  to  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders,  this 
rise  in  lumber  prices  alone  has  added  $1,200 
to  the  site  cost  of  a  $28,000  home,  during 
the  past  two  years.  During  this  entire  perlcrt 
of  course,  the  wages  of  construction  workers 
who  build  these  houses  has  been  controUeci. 

Item — During  the  period  January  1.  1972- 
December  31.  1972,  profits  of  building  mate- 
rial supplies  rose  by  an  overall  rate  of  31 
percent. 

Item — Within  the  past  two  weeks,  several 
leading  banks  have  announced  a  "2  percent 
rise  In  their  prime  Interest  rate,  which  will 
both  further  swell  the  already  swollen  profits 
of  bankers  while  further  squeezing  the  abU- 
Ity  of  working  people  to  buy  the  necessities 
of  life  on  credit. 

We  could  go  on  and  on,  but  why  bother. 
President  Nixon's  Phase  III  has  become,  in 
the  title  of  a  best-selling  novel.  The  Day  of 
the  Jackal,  and  the  guy  in  overalls  Is  the 
prey.  And  the  biggest  Jackal  of  them  aU  U 
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the  food  industry.  Nixon's  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Earl  Butz  sa*d  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
anyone  who  advocates  a  freeze  on  food  prices 
Is  a  "damn  fool."  Put  me  at  the  top  of  the 
"damn  fool"  list.  I'm  not  Just  advocating — 
I'm  saying  it's  got  to  be. 

On  the  evening  of  March  29,  President 
Nixon  went  on  national  television  and  ap- 
peared to  be  Joining  the  rest  of  us  on  Secre- 
tary Butz's  "damn  fool"  list,  when  he  an- 
nounced a  freeze  on  beef,  lamb  and  pork 
prices,  excluding  sale  of  live  cattle.  Upon 
closer  Inspection  of  the  President's  message, 
we  can't  put  him  on  that  list.  That  fact  is 
Richard  Nixon  is  nobody's  fool,  but  after  this 
latest  action,  I  get  th3  feeling  he  thinks  a  lot 
of  the  rest  of  us  are. 

First,  he  didn't  roll  back  meat  prices,  he 
froze  them— and  at  their  highest  levels  In 
twenty  years.  Second,  his  action  leaves  un- 
touched live  cattle  prices,  and  the  morning 
after  the  President's  speech  the  Agriculture 
Department  announced  that  live  cattle  prices 
rose  another  nine  percent  the  previous  thirty 
days.  Third,  he  took  no  action  whatsoever  on 
any  other  food  prices,  nothing  on  Interest 
rates,  nothing  on  rent,  nothing  on  lumber 
or  home  prices,  nothing  on  soaring  medical 
costs.  Let's  lay  It  out  in  language  every- 
one can  understand.  What  we  got  from  the 
President  on  March  29  was  not  relief,  it  was 
Phase  3'i   of  the  Price  SwiJidle. 

Food  prices  In  grocery  stores  last  month 
rocketed  2.4  percent,  the  biggest  single 
month's  rise  In  food  prices  since  the  govern- 
ment has  been  keeping  records.  If  that  same 
rise  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
food  prices  would  climb  a  sickening  28  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  the  year.  If  you  want 
to  see  a  real  swindle,  tell  your  wile  you'll 
go  shopping  next  Saturday,  instead  of  her. 
You'll  find  two  and  even  three  different  prices 
on  a  can  of  beans  or  a  package  of  beef.  The 
lower  prices  are  taped  over  or  hastily  Inked 
out.  and  the  higher  prices  are  what  we're 
forced  to  pay  In  the  great  swindle.  Earl 
Butz  calls  us  "damn  fools"  and  his  boss, 
Richard  Nixon,  advises  us  to  eat  fish.  When 
the  FYench  peasants  protested  about  the  price 
of  bread  In  the  18th  Century,  Marie  An- 
toinette told  them  to  eat  cake.  200  years  later 
we  get  a  guy  In  our  country  who  tells  us 
to  eat  fish.  That's  what  It's  all  about.  To 
this  administration  we're  a  bunch  of  peas- 
ants. And  so  long  as  we  act  like  a  bunch 
of  peasants,  we're  going  to  be  treated  like 
them. 

We  so-called  great  and  powerful  American 
trade  unionists  have  become  a  tray  of  cream 
puffs.  We're  being  gouged  by  the  price  fixers 
and  clobbered  by  the  tax  collectors,  while  all 
the  time  our  unemployment  rate  continues 
at  over  5  percent  nationally,  and  over  10 
percent  for  construction  workers.  We're  so 
puffed  up  and  polite  with  our  middle  class 
status — we  great  "silent  majority  " — that  the 
Jackals  are  eating  us  alive. 

It's  time  to  remember  again  where  we 
came  from  .  .  .  It's  time  to  remember  again 
what  mUltant  trade  unionism  is  all  about  .  .  . 
it's  time  to  start  marching  to  the  sound  of  a 
different  drummer — that  old  drummer  who 
screamed  and  scratched  and  got  us  where  we 
are  .  .  .  It's  time  to  begin  being  ourselves 
again ! 

We're  up  on  Capitol  Hill  right  now  banging 
away  at  the  Congress  on  this  whole  subject 
of  controls.  Our  position  Is  straight-forward. 
It's  the  same  one  we've  had  since  controls 
Initially  began  In  the  construction  Industry 
to  early  1971.  Well  support  controls  that  are 
fair  and  equitable  to  all;  we  wont  buy  a 
straltjacket  for  our  members  wages  while  the 
price  Jackals  roam  the  countryside.  We're 
asking  for  an  Immediate  freeze — and  roll- 
back— on  food,  rent,  and  medical  prices,  and 
Interest  rates,  and  effective  price  control  on 
all  the  other  necessities  of  life  that  our 
members  and  their  famUles  need  to  buy  to 
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maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living.  And  we 
need  yotir  help !  If  you've  never  written  your 
Congressman,  write  him  now.  Tell  him.  or 
her,  to  support  your  Union's  position  on 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act.  Tell  them  you're  tired  of  betog  pushed 
around.  And  don't  accept  any  "eat  fish"  an- 
swers. The  next  thtog  you  know  they'll  tell 
\is  to  go  barefooted  to  protest  rising  shoe 
prices.  What  &ie  we  supposed  to  do  when  the 
price  of  our  pants  goes  up?  Get  arrested? 
Don't  accept  any  silly,  do  without,  do-it- 
yourself  answers. 

And  write  the  White  House  .  .  .  especially 
those  of  you  who  voted  for  Mr.  Nixon  last 
time.  Tell  him  we  labor  people  are  beef- 
eaters, but  we  want  the  price  to  be  right. 
In  the  words  of  one  politician,  "send  him  a 
message." 

And  If  all  of  this  doesn't  work,  maybe  we'll 
Just  throw  a  picket  Itoe  around  the  White 
House  and  start  Phase  IV. 


NEW  ENGLAND  AS  A  REGION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
gionalism is  an  extremely  important 
concept  in  solving  the  severe  economic 
problems  of  New  England.  The  southern 
States  have  proven  how  successful  the 
regional  approach  to  economic  problems 
can  be. 

Philip  H.  Hoff  knows  the  problems  that 
face  New  England  quite  well  since  he 
was  the  Governor  of  Vermont  from  1962 
to  1969.  He  is  a  strong  supporter  of  a 
unified  New  England  effort  in  the  eco- 
nomic field.  His  article,  from  the  May 
1973  issue  of  New  Englander,  provides 
an  excellent  testimony  for  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  regionalism.  I 
herebv  request  that  the  article.  "Lets 
Launch  the  United  States  of  New  Eng- 
land." be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Let's  Launch  the  Uniied  States  of  New 
England 

Six  years  as  governor  of  Vermont  estab- 
lished for  me  the  need  and  potential  for  a 
unified  regional  aproach  in  numerous  areas 
both  private  and  governmental.  Nothing 
demonstrates  the  need  for  such  an  approach 
more  forcibly  than  the  matter  of  energy. 

New  England  is  sadly  lacking  In  energy 
resources  and.  because  of  this,  has  the  high- 
est energv  rates  In  the  country.  While  there 
Is  some  hope  for  the  future  In  nuclear  energy 
and  the  possibility  of  oil  off  our  New  England 
coa.st,  these,  at  best,  are  long-term  solutions. 

Oil  In  commercial  quantities  has  yet  to  be 
established,  and  the  environmental  implica- 
tions are  enormous.  The  great  promise  of 
nuclear  power  has  been  badly  tarnished.  The 
Vermont  Yankee  plant,  for  example,  which 
was  widely  advertised  as  producing  four-mill 
power  when  ground  was  broken  In  1966,  wlU 
come  In  at  13>'2  mills  and  probably  more. 

Politically  we  have  been  unable  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  oil  Import  quota  system 
which  works  to  the  advantage  of  certain 
American  oil  companies  at  our  expense. 

All  of  this  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  un- 
stated but,  nevertheless,  clear  national  policy 
of  cheap  energy  and  unlimited  consumption 
win  be  replaced  In  the  near  future  by  a 
stated  national  energy  policy  largely  decided 
in    Washington.    The    implications    of    that 
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policy  are  staggering.  It  will  have  a  profound 
Impact  upon  such  things  as  the  quality  of 
life,  economic  growth  and  development,  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  and  the  environment. 
It  is  clear  that  those  with  energy  will  prosper 
and  those  without  will  suffer. 

It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  the 
formulation  and  establishment  of  a  national 
energy  policy  is  a  political  question.  The 
question  is  not  so  much  whether  there  will 
be  a  national  energy  policy,  rather,  what  that 
policy  win  be,  who  will  control  It,  and  what 
Its  Impact  will  be  here  In  New  England. 

In  the  face  of  this.  New  England  should  at 
this  moment  be  mobilizing  every  political 
force  at  Its  command.  In  particular,  three 
groups,  the  New  England  Council,  the  New 
England  Oovernors"  Conference  and  the  New 
England  Congressional  delegation  should  be 
In  full  motion.  Failure  to  so  mobilize  will 
certainly  bring  about  a  further  decline  in 
the  Influence  and  fortunes  of  New  England 
in  the  national  scheme  of  things. 

New  Englanders  are  traditionally  an  in- 
dependent and  self-sufficient  lot,  traits  to 
be  nurtured  and  encouraged.  But  It  Is  clear 
that  In  an  era  of  Increasing  interdependence, 
Independence  can  creep  into  a  form  of  pro- 
vincialism which  works  to  the  disadvantage 
of  everyone. 

The  defeat  In  the  1966  Vermont  legislature 
which  would  have  provided  legislation  to 
create  a  vehicle  for  the  importation  of  some 
two  million  kilowatts  of  cheap  Canadian 
power  Is  a  classic  example  of  this  kind  of 
provincialism.  By  no  means  would  It  have 
entirely  solved  New  England's  electrical 
energy  problems,  but  it  would  have  been  a 
decided  boost  and  given  us  some  breathlne 
room.  ° 

In  that  situation,  Intelligent  and  healthy 
cooperation  between  the  private  and  public 
sectors  was  replaced  by  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, and  the  opportunitv  was  lost.  Now 
power  interests  In  the  State  of  New  York 
have  picked  up  this  block  of  power. 

The  activities  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tions and  governors  from  the  Southern  states 
provide  a  fruitful  and  Interesting  compari- 
son. They  meet  frequently.  The  lines  of 
communications  between  members  of  the 
delegation  and  the  governors  are  nurtured 
and  encouraged  Staff  work  is  thorough  By 
emphasizing  those  matters  which  bind  them 
together  and  minimizing  those  matters  that 
divided  them,  they  manage  to  adopt  a  com- 
mon approach  on  most  matters  vital  to  their 
region  and  thus  exercise  an  Influence  far 
greater  than  their  numbers  would  seemingly 
indicate.  In  addition,  they  work  very  closelv 
with  the  business  interests  of  their  region 

WhUe  the  New  England  delegation  has  a 
loose  organization,  the  fact  is  that,  until  re- 
cently at  least,  meetings  were  Infrequent 
and  poorly  attended  with  verv  little  staff 
preparation.  As  a  result,  verv  little  has  oc- 
curred. In  the  latter  part  of  the  1960's  the 
New  England  Governors'  Conference  held 
one  of  Its  meetings  in  Washington  to  which 
the  New  England  Congressional  delegation 
was  Invited  with  the  hope  of  further  meet- 
ings  and  meaningful  cooperation.  The  dele- 
gation put  In  an  appearance  and  was  p.t  all 
times  cordial  but  showed  no  enthu.=ilasm  and 
no  further  attempts  at  meetings  were  made 

The  New  England  Council,  representing  the 
business  Interests  of  New  England,  long  aso 
saw  the  need  for  regional  cooperation  In 
business  matters,  tritimately  the  Council  saw 
that  political  cooperation  was  es-entlal  to  Its 
objectives,  and  its  members  were  li.str'imen- 
tal  In  bringing  the  New  England  Governors- 
Conference  into  belne. 

For  many  vears  the  Council  supplied  the 
New  England  governors  with  a  part-time 
secretariat.  This  worked  well  during  the  for- 
mative years  of  the  Conference,  but  In  the 
1960s,  as  the  scope  of  the  work  Increased 
and  meetings  went  from  a  couple  of  times 
a  year  to  five  or  six  a  year,  it  became  apparent 
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that  a  full-time  secretary  and  staff  was 
needed  and  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  im- 
pose this  burden  on  the  Council. 

Moreover.  It  was  felt  that  from  a  public 
relations  viewpoint  it  was  best  that  any  hint 
of  the  Governors'  Conference  being  a  captive 
organization  be  removed.  Thus,  a  full-time 
secretary  and  staff,  hired  and  paid  for  by  the 
Governors'  Conference,  was  established.  It 
has  worked  reasonably  well. 

Regrettably,  this  move  seemed  to  tarnish 
the  special  relationship  between  the  Confer- 
ence and  the  Council.  Day-to-day  consulta- 
tion and  communication  between  the  two 
groups  diminished,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
Governors'  Conference.  Particularly  regret- 
table was  the  apparent  retreat  of  the  Council 
from  matters  of  social  concern. 

Historically,  the  New  England  Council  has 
been  the  bastion  of  a  regional  outlook.  Over 
the  years  it  has  proven  Itself  an  enlightened 
organization  In  the  sense  that  It  recognized 
that  it  must  concern  Itself  not  simply  with 
the  problems  of  New  England  but  the  social 
problems  as  well.  Its  seeming  vacation  from 
matters  of  social  concern  Is  most  unfortu- 
nate. Recently  It  has  showed  signs  of  a  return 
to  Its  concerns  of  old,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
there  will  also  be  a  return  to  the  special 
relationship  with  the  New  England  Gov- 
ernors' Conference. 

It  la  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
should  be  a  deterrent  to  the  formation  of  an 
effective  New  England  Congressional  Caucus. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  business  and  other 
interests  of  New  England  to  stop  considering 
themselves  as  mortal  enemies  and  start  iden- 
tifying and  working  together  in  those  areas 
in  which  we  share  common  concerns. 

It  also  would  be  helpful  to  explore  In  de- 
tail those  areas  of  difference  with  the  hope  of 
achieving  better  understanding  and  mean- 
ingful accommodation  so  that  we  can  create 
unified  positions  on  the  part  of  our  Congres- 
sional delegation. 

The  same  could  be  said  of  the  New  England 
Governors'  Conference.  Failure  to  adopt  such 
an  approach  can  only  result  In  a  divided 
Caucus  and  Conference,  with  a  resultant  loss 
of  effective  political  Influence. 

In  the  end,  we  would  all  be  the  losers.  This 
Is  certainly  true  In  the  energy  area,  but  the 
same  can  be  said  of  many  other  areas  of 
mutual  concern. 

I  would  hope  that  the  research  arms  of  the 
Governors'  Conference  and  the  Caucus  can  be 
vastly  expanded  to  secure  maximum  Input 
from  all  segments  and  Interests  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  greatest  resource  that  we  have  Is 
our  colleges  and  universities.  The  array  of 
talent  in  these  institutions  is  enormous,  but 
we  have  yet  to  effectively  tap  that  talent. 
The  means  must  be  found  for  establishing 
and  supporting  a  meaningful  research  effort 
embodying  this  potential. 

The  need  for  an  exhaustive  and  unified 
New  England  effort  In  the  energy  field  Is  read- 
ily apparent.  Using  the  energy  field  as  a 
springboard,  let  us  create  vehicles  which  will 
minimize  our  differences  and  maximize  our 
agreements  to  the  end  that  the  position  of 
New  England  in  the  national  scheme  will  be 
assured. 


May  29,  1973 


VOTE   FOR   NASA   AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
NASA  authorizat  on  bill,  I  was  engaged 
in  a  conference  having  to  do  with  the 
anti-impoundment  feature  of  the  Na- 


tional Science  Foundation  authorization 
bill. 

When  I  entered  the  House  Chamber, 
the  gavel  had  already  been  pounded,  an- 
nouncing that  the  time  for  voting  had 
elapsed.  You,  as  well  as  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  House,  are  well  acquainted 
with  my  long  record  of  support  for 
NASA's  authorization. 

I  was  present  during  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole's  deliberations  and  voted,  as 
the  Record  will  show,  in  support  of  the 
committee  bill.  I  regret  the  inadvertence 
that  caused  me  not  to  be  present  during 
vote  on  final  passage  and  wish  to  say  that 
had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  bill. 


Maij  29,  1973 


PRESSURE  AGAINST  CHINESE 
NATIONALISTS  ON  TAIWAN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  29,  1973 

Mr,  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
media  has  been  giving  great  play  to  the 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  more  nearly 
normalize  relations  with  Peking,  a  move 
most  of  us  applaud. 

Too  few  journalists,  however,  have 
looked  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin  and 
discussed  the  compelling  arguments  for 
continuing  close  economic,  military,  and 
cultural  ties  with  our  staunchest  and 
most  reliable  allies,  the  Republic  of 
China  and  its  freedom-loving  citizens. 
Even  fewer  media  reports  have  detailed 
the  efforts  of  the  Communist  Chinese  to 
keep  "unremitting  pressure  against  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  on  Taiwan,"  as  the 
May  21.  1973.  Christian  Science  Monitor 
expressed  it. 

The  article  relates  two  recent,  specific 
examples  of  naked  Communist  power 
plays.  The  first  tells  of  the  ultimatum— 
and  ultimatum  is  the  only  word  that 
seems  to  apply— given  the  New  York 
Times  to  quit  running  paid  advertise- 
ments unfriendly  to  the  Peoples'  Repub- 
lic of  China  or  that  paper  would  not  re- 
ceive permission  to  open  a  news  bureau 
in  Peking.  The  second  incident  is  of  a 
similar  nature.  Japan's  government - 
owned  international  airline  was  told  to 
drop  their  flights  to  Taiwan  if  they 
wanted  to  serve  Peking  and  Shanghai. 

I  commend  the  article,  reprinted  be- 
low, to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

Peking  Keeps  Up  Pbessttre  Against  Taiwan 

Nationalists 

(By  Henry  S.  Hayward) 

Hong  Kong. — China  Is  keeping  up  un- 
remitting pressure  against  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists on  the  Island  of  Taiwan. 

The  squeeze  takes  many  forms,  all  of 
which  tend  to  show  Peking's  sensitivity  about 
Taiwan's  continued  separate  existence. 

At  an  American  Journalistic  level,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Chinese  protest  against  anti- 
Peking  political  advertisements  In  the  New 
York  Times  can  scarcely  be  viewed  out  of 
context  with  that  newspaper's  application 
for  permission  to  open  a  news  bureau  in 
Peking. 

The    Implication    is    that    if    antl-Chlnese 


Communist  ads  continue,  the  Times  appli- 
cation is  not  likely  to  be  granted. 

AKMNE    PRESSURED 

Some  weeks  ago  Peking  also  put  direct 
pressure  on  Japan's  International  airline — 
and  Indirectly  on  the  Japanese  Government — 
to  terminate  lucrative  flights  to  and  from 
Taiwan  as  the  price  for  obtaining  desired  air 
rights  to  fly  to  Peking  and  Shanghai. 

There  once  again  the  Chinese  political 
motif  stood  out  strongly  in  what  ordinarily 
would  be  considered  a  normal  commercial 
venture  involving  a  mutual  exchange  of  air 
services.  In  the  process,  many  a  Western  or 
Asian  businessman  or  government  official  is 
being  reminded  that  the  mainland  Chinese 
mean  exactly  what  they  say  about  their  real 
friends  renouncing  the  Nationalists  on  Tai- 
wan. 

In  an  equally  obvious  intensification  of  the 
propaganda  battle  with  Taiwan,  Peking  re- 
portedly Is  stepping  up  Its  barrage  of  radio 
broadcasts  aimed  at  the  ears  of  the  Islanders. 

The  theme  of  the  broadcasts,  which  are 
not  new  in  themselves  but  only  in  their  In- 
creased frequency.  Is  for  native  Taiwanese, 
and  any  former  malnlanders  willing  to  listen, 
to  accept  the  Inevitable — revmlflcatlon  with 
the  mainland. 

For  many  years  past,  such  appeals  from  the 
Peoples  Republic  have  awakened  very  little 
response  on  the  Nationalist-dominated  is- 
land. But  Peking  appears  to  be  working  on 
the  principle  that  endless  hammer  blows  of 
his  sort  eventually  will  shatter  the  rock. 

One  hears  unconfirmed  reports  that  some 
Taiwan  students  and  businessmen  living  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe  have  been  per- 
suaded by  Communist  overtures  to  make 
secret  trips  to  Peking  for  an  on-the-scene 
presentation  of  the  mainland  position.  Such 
visits,  which  In  some  cases  may  include  a 
chat  with  Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lal,  are 
deliberately  kept  secret.  It  Is  .said,  so  as  not  to 
impair  the  visitor's  ability  to  return  to  Tai- 
wan. 

The  step-up  In  broadcasting  activity  mean- 
while follows  apparently  unproductive  ap- 
peals by  two  former  Nationalists  long  resi- 
dent on  the  mainland  for  an  open  or  secret 
dialogue  between  the  two  sides. 


A  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  POPU- 
LATION SCIENCES 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  24, 
I  joined  with  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Brown  I  and  25  additional 
cosponsors  in  introducing  legislation  to 
create  a  National  Institute  of  Population 
Sciences  within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  I  would  like  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment Subcommittee  to  give  this  pro- 
posal their  serious  consideration  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  new  National  Institute  would  be 
responsible  for  the  programs  currently 
carried  out  by  the  Center  for  Population 
Research  now  housed  within  the  National 
Institute  for  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development — NICHD.  In  my  judgment, 
the  work  of  the  Center  for  Population 
Research  is  among  the  most  Important 
programs  contained  within  NIH,  but  its 
prejent  location  has  been  beneficial 
neither  for  population  research  nor  for 
the  other  areas  of  NICHD's  responsibil- 
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ity — aging,  mental  retardation,  neona- 
talogy,  and  development  processes.  Last 
year.  Congress  attempted  to  solve  part 
of  this  problem  of  overly  diverse  func- 
tions by  passing  a  bill  to  create  a  separate 
Institute  for  problems  of  the  aging. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Center 
for  Population  Research  in  1968,  the 
progress  of  population  research  is  not 
heartening.  The  Center  Is  not  moving 
ahead  fast  enough  to  provide  us  with  the 
new  knowledge  about  reproductive  biol- 
ogy and  contraception  that  we  need  so 
badly.  The  response  to  the  passage  of 
State  abortion  laws  has  revealed  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  have 
been  unable  to  exercise  adequate  control 
over  conception.  The  debate  on  abortion 
is  a  debate  over  a  massive  human 
tragedy.  A  full  solution  to  this  tragedy 
cannot  be  reached  until  every  couple 
who  wants  to  can  exercise  control  over 
conception  in  a  manner  that  Is  within 
their  financial  means,  accessible,  safe, 
and  acceptable  to  their  individual  ethical 
and  religious  beliefs.  These  goals  will  re- 
main elusive  unless  we  give  the  Federal 
population  research  effort  the  priority 
and  direction  It  so  urgently  needs. 

The  present  location  of  population 
sciences  within  NICHD  has  created  three 
types  of  problems.  First,  the  linkage 
within  one  Institute  of  such  diverse  sci- 
entific concerns  has  rendered  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  each  program  to  develop  at  its 
owTi  appropriate  rate.  Two  years  ago,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee's  re- 
port on  this  Institute  made  it  clear  that 
one  of  the  considerations  affecting  the 
amount  of  funds  for  ix)pulation  research 
was  a  desire  to  maintain  "balance " 
among  the  different  activities  of  the  In- 
stitute. The  same  very  understandable 
reluctance  to  see  the  population  compo- 
nent of  NICHD  totally  outgrow  the  other 
components  Is  visible  in  the  declining 
rate  of  growth  for  CPR  and  in  the  in- 
creasing gap  between  HEW  and  other 
observers'  estimates  of  what  ought  to  be 
allocated  to  population  research  and 
what  actually  has  been  spent.  We  should 
not  allow  bureaucratic  considerations  to 
remain  the  determinant  factor  for  fund- 
ing allocations  for  the  different  programs 
of  NICHD. 

Second,  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
and  the  NICHD  Council  are  prevented 
from  developing  adequate  expertise  in 
any  one  of  the  areas  of  concern  to  the 
Institute.  The  Council,  in  particular,  is 
comprised  of  experts  in  a  number  of  very 
different  fields,  and  has  been  unable  to 
develop  an  adequate  capability  to  exer- 
cise its  assigned  function  of  reviewing  the 
decisions  made  by  the  various  NIH  study 
panels  which  review  grant  proposals. 
Since  these  study  panels  are  in  no  way 
responsible  even  to  the  individual  In- 
stitute, the  Center  for  Population  Re- 
search has  no  means  whatever  to  estab- 
lish priorities  for  the  grant  programs 
which  comprise  about  half  of  Its  fund- 
ing. This  inability  to  establish  priorities 
is  particularly  troublesome  since,  due  to 
inadequate  funding,  CPR  has  been  un- 
able in  past  years  to  fund  many  grants 
of  extremely  high  scientific  merit. 

Third,  imlike  most  NIH  Institutes,  the 
Center  for  Population  Research  has  an 
extremely  important  nonmedical  respon- 
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sibility:  To  advance  our  knowledge  of 
and  understanding  about  population  dy- 
namics. At  present,  the  Center  s  program 
in  the  social  sciences  is  inadequately 
funded.  It  has  traditionally  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  focus  and  from  an  inability 
to  establish  procedures  more  appropri- 
ate to  social  science  research  in  place  of 
those  used  throughout  NIH  for  biomedi- 
cal research. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent administrative  structure  of  the  pop- 
ulation research  program  is  hampering 
both  the  search  for  better  understanding 
of  population  dynamics  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  knowledge  about  human  re- 
production. It  is  now  several  vears  since 
HEW  first  indicated  that  It  would  es- 
tablish a  separate  Institute  for  this  pro- 
gram. This  question  has  also  been 
studied  by  internal  HEW  panels,  by  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future,  by  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  and  by  the 
American  Academy  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Last  year,  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Environment 
joined  all  of  these  groups  in  calling  for 
a  separate  Institute  for  population  sci- 
ences. I  hope  that  Congress  will  now 
move  quickly  to  respond  to  that  call. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  R.  SARGENT 
SHRIVER.  JR. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  address,  "In 
the  Wake  of  Watergate:  A  Return  to 
Justice,"  delivered  on  April  28,  1973.  at 
the  Kennedy-Johnson-King  Dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Alabama  Democratic 
Conference. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr..  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  address  follows: 
In  the  Wake  of  Watergate:   A  Return  to 
Justice 

(By  the  Honorable  R.  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr.) 

We  meet  tonight  to  renew  the  dreams  of 
the  past  and  to  reach  anew  for  a  vision  of 
the  future. 

And  we  remember  the  work  and  the  words 
that  stirred  us  In  other  times. 

We  remember  that  August  day  of  freedom 
when  Martin  Luther  King  told  thousands 
who  marched  on  Washington  and  millions 
more  who  marched  with  him  In  spirit:  "I 
have  a  dream." 

We  remember  another  day  In  the  same  year 
when  John  Kennedy  said  to  a  country  caught 
between  ancient  prejudice  and  moral  prin- 
ciple: "Race  has  no  place  In  American  life 
or  law." 

And  we  remember  a  moment  of  terrible 
agony  when  Dr.  King  was  killed  and  Robert 
Kennedy  comforted  us  with  a  plea  to  "tame 
the  savageness  of  man  and  make  gentle  the 
life  of  the  world." 

And  we  remember  a  night  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  committed  the  prestige  and  power 
of  his  office  to  the  struggle  for  equal  justice 
under  law,  and  proclaimed  to  all  the  land: 
"We  shall  overcome." 
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LEGACY    or   FORMER    LEADERSHIP    BETRAYED    BY 
CYKICISM 

But  these  voices  are  no  longer  heard  In  the 
laud.  And  what  has  been  lost  Is  not  ,ust  the 
men.  but  the  moral  leadership.  They  did  so 
much  that  was  right  and  changed  so  much 
that  was  wrong  in  America!  Now  their  legacy 
has  been  betrayed  at  the  highest  levels  of 
Governmeiit. 

It  has  been  betrayed  by  a  cynical  and  false 
Southern  strategy  that  Insults  the  South.  We 
do  not  need  a  Southern  strategy  In  this  na- 
tion, or  a  Northern  strategy,  or  a  Western  or 
an  Eastern  strategy.  We  need  to  recover  the 
American  strategy  expressed  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  have  equal  rights — before 
the  law  and  in  the  courts,  but  also  In  the 
schools,  on  the  streets  and  farms,  and  In  the 
neighborhoods  of  this  nation. 

But  our  best  and  most  traditional  and  most 
American  hopes  and  ideals  have  been  be- 
trayed, not  Just  in  civil  rights,  but  In  every 
area  of  our  national  life. 

Our  leaders  have  told  us  that  we  have 
peace  with  honor  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  we 
iiave  Just  had  sixty  consecutive  days  of 
American  bombing  over  there.  Is  that  peace? 
Do  we  want  an  endless  Illegal  war?  Our  of- 
ficials may  say  peace,  peace,  but  even  Henry 
Kissinger  now  admits  there  Is  no  peace. 

And  this  Administration  has  accepted  de- 
feat with  dishonor  in  the  War  on  Poverty — 
which  Is  the  real  war  America  must  wage  and 
win. 

They  sent  an  Insensitive  and  Inexperienced 
young  man  to  dismantle  OEO.  He  is  an  ex- 
pert wrecker.  He  Is  destroying  our  national 
commitment  to  help  deprived  people  help 
thenxselves.  Instead.  Mr.  Nixon  should  have 
sent  him  to  dismantle  the  White  House  high 
command. 

PREACHING   INITIATIVE   WHILE   DISMANTLING 
HOPE 

The  President  has  said:  "Aslc  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you,  but  what  you 
can  do  for  yourself."  And  that  is  good  advice 
for  the  wealthy.  They  can  do  for  themselves — 
and  do  very  well.  But  a  hungry  child  cannot 
eat  the  New  Federalism.  The  Puritan  work 
ethic  cannot  create  new  Jobs.  Special  rev- 
enue sharing  cannot  secure  a  fair  share  of 
our  country's  wealth  to  every  citizen.  Our 
officials  may  preach  Individual  initiative,  but 
they  practice  and  permit  individual  suffer- 
ing— for  the  other  guy,  never  for  themselves. 

What  they  have  really  lost  In  Washington 
and  in  the  White  House  Is  that  passion  for 
Justice  which  has  been  at  the  heart  of  the 
proud  moments  In  our  history.  In  our  own 
era.  it  was  a  passion  for  Justice  that  led 
Martin  Luther  King  to  walk  the  streets  of 
Selma  and  Chicago,  and  John  Kennedy  to 
oppose  Bull  Connor,  and  Robert  Kennedy  to 
seek  a  newer  world,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
sound  again  the  cry  for  equality  only  weeks 
before  he  died  and  despite  the  pain  that  al- 
most prevented  him  from  sweaklng. 

But  today  Justice  Is  denied.  It  Is  denied 
bv  offlclHl  attempts  to  destroy  the  Voting 
Rlehts  Act.  It  Is  denied  bv  official  plots  to 
subvert  legal  services  for  the  poor  Justice  Is 
denied — and  even  mocked — bv  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  man  whose 
most  famous  public  remark  was  a  racial  slur. 

ADMINISTRATION    BARTERS    JUSTICE    AWAY 

And  today  Justice  Is  bartered  away.  It  U 
bartered  away  when  ITT  offers  a  lavish  sub- 
sidy to  the  Republican  Convention,  and  the 
government  then  offers  ITT  a  favorable  antl- 
trrist  settlement.  It  Is  bartered  away  when 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  In  charge  of  the  Criminal  Division  Is 
forced  to  resign  because  he  Is  heavily  In  debt 
to  the  central  figure  in  a  banking  scandal. 
And  Justice  Is  bartered  away  when  the  At- 
torney General  phones  across  the  ocean  to 
intervene  with  Swiss  authorities  for  an  in- 
ternational financier  under  criminal  Investi- 
gation— and    the   financier   Immediately   re- 
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pays  the  favor  by  giving  thousands  of  dollars 
in  cash  to  the  Republican  Party.  By  the  way, 
how  often  did  John  Mitchell  ever  pick  up 
the  phone  to  help  a  Black  man  who  was  In 
trouble? 

Worst  of  all,  today  injustice  is  done  in  the 
name  of  Justice.  Men  who  are  sworn  to  con- 
trol crime  are  charged  with  committing  It 
Instead. 

What  are  we  to  say  when.  In  the  span  of 
a  single  week,  the  former  Attorney  General  is 
called  before  a  Grand  Jury  In  Washington, 
another  Grand  Jury  in  New  York,  and  a  court 
in  Florida?  We  expect  the  Attorney  General 
to  appear  in  legal  proceedings — but  not  as  a 
potential  defendant. 

What  are  we  to  say  when  the  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  is  revealed  to  be,  not  an  en- 
forcer of  law,  but  a  pawn  of  politics — a  man 
who  has  allowed  a  criminal  investigation  to 
be  controlled  by  those  who  are  under  investi- 
gation? 

WHITE   HOUSE   13   MADE   OVER   INTO   TAMMANY 
HALL 

What  are  we  to  say  when  many  of  the 
highest  officials  of  the  Executive  Branch — 
including  the  President's  top  staff — are  Im- 
plicated in  burglary,  bugging,  and  obstruc- 
tion of  Justice — and  their  only  apparent  de- 
fense is  that  they  were  all  duped  by  each 
other? 

What  are  we  to  say  when  they  have  made 
the  White  House — the  home  of  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln, and  Roosevelt — into  a  Tammany  Hall 
clubhouse  fit  for  a  modern  day  Boss  Tweed? 

G*»or(?e  McOovern  said  during  the  cam- 
paign that:  "This  is  the  most  corrupt  admin- 
istration In  American  history."  For  that,  he 
was  attacked,  ridiculed,  and  rejected.  But  he 
spoke  the  truth — and  everyone  knows  it  now. 

In  Europe,  officials  and  newspaper  editors 
who  have  been  our  friends  for  a  generation 
are  today  characterizing  American  political 
life  as  "a  cesspool" — as  "shameful"  and 
"shameless,"  corrupt  and  dirty  and  untrust- 
worthy. Pity  the  poor  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
trying  to  represent  American  Idealism  to  the 
people  of  foreign  lands.  Pity  the  'VISTA  vol- 
unteer: pity  the  loyal  soldier,  the  West  Point- 
er with  his  code  of  military  conduct  and 
honor;  pity  our  children,  who  are  taught  to 
believe  In  America,  as  they  observe  the  spec- 
tacle of  White  House  staff  leaders  hastening 
to  employ  lawyers  to  defend  themselves  from 
criminal  prosecution. 

Truly  these  are  days  of  dishonor  for 
America,  and  each  day  brings  new  and  even 
more  incredible  revelations.  Just  twenty-four 
hours  ago.  we  learned  that  public  funds — our 
taxes — were  used  to  pay  a  White  House  offi- 
cial to  invent  documents  to  defame  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  And  we  also  learned  that  the 
Acting  F^I  Director  has  destroyed  evidence 
at  the  direction  of  the  White  House  staff. 

What  kind  of  moral  beliefs  do  these  peo- 
ple have? 

What  do  they  think  this  country  Is  all 
about? 

This  Is  not  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the 
truth  Is  what  the  government  says  it  is. 

COME  CLEAN  AS  A  HOUND'S  TOOTH 

This  Is  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
It  Is  time  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  heed  the  advice  Dwight  Elsenhower 
gave  him  twenty-one  years  ago  during  the 
Nixon  fund  scandal  and  "come  clean  as  a 
hound's  tooth."  It  is  time  for  our  national 
leadership  to  recognize  that  official  Injustice 
Is  the  greatest  of  all  violence. 

And  It  Is  time  for  Americans  to  be  able  to 
say  again:  "We  have  a  dream."  All  we  can 
say  today  amidst  the  spreading  scandal  Is: 
"We  have  a  nightmare." 

There  have  been  months  of  cover-up.  There 
have  been  attempts  to  make  the  press  shut 
up.  Now  It  Is  time  for  this  Administration  to 
open  up. 

It  is  not  enough  to  entrust  the  Investiga- 
tion to  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  who 
Is  subject  to  the  President,  who  got  his  Job 
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from  John  Mitchell  and  who  plays  golf  with 
Mr.  Mitchell's  lawyer.  The  Watergate  inves- 
tigation must  no  longer  be  a  family  affair. 
No  matter  how  fair  and  scrupulous  the  Ad- 
ministration now  tries  to  be,  In  this  case 
they  can  never  be  above  suspicion.  And  in 
this  case,  the  appearance  of  Justice  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  substance  of  Justice. 

Therefore.  I  believe  the  President  should 
ask  five  retired  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court — Chief  Justice  Warren,  and  Justices 
Reed,  Clark,  Whlttaker  and  Goldberg— to 
serve  on  a  panel  responsible  for  selecting  a 
Special  Prosecutor  with  Jurisdiction  over 
every  aspect  of  every  case  arising  out  of  the 
Watergate  Scandal.  This  Special  Prosecutor 
should  be  someone  independent  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  free  from  partisan 
influence. 

That  person  Is  easy  to  describe,  but  hard 
to  find.  But  I  do  not  understand  how  any- 
one who  genuinely  wants  an  honest,  open 
investigation  could  object  to  a  Special  Prose- 
cutor chosen — not  by  the  Interested  parties 
or  their  political  foes — but  by  the  men  of 
the  greatest  integrity  and  competence,  who 
were  themselves  appointed  to  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  by  four  different  Presi- 
dents. Republican  as  well  as  Democratic.  Mr. 
Nixon  should  move  without  delay  to  adopt 
this  or  a  similar  course  of  action.  That  Is  the 
only  way  to  dispel  the  gathering  clouds  of 
suspicion  and  even  conviction  that  the  worst 
Is  true.  We  must  prove  that  even  In  politics, 
there  are  some  things  that  are  not  done. 

WATERGATE    CHALLENGE:     THE     PERFECTION     OF 
JUSTICE 

Yet  our  challenge  is  not  only  to  leave 
Watergate  to  an  impartial  Justice,  but  to 
learn  from  Watergate  how  to  perfect  Justice 
in  America. 

We  must  begin  with  a  commitment  to 
restore  honesty  to  political  affairs.  I  do  not 
mean  honesty  merely  with  respect  to  public 
money — though  that  Is  Important.  But  what 
has  been  stolen  in  recent  years  is  more  im- 
portant than  money.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
our  tradition  of  talking  straight  and  dealing 
straight  with  each  other.  As  we  have  v/orrled 
more  about  truth  In  advertising,  we  have 
seen  more  deception  in  government.  Instead 
of  tr>-lng  to  persuade  people,  government  and 
politicians  now  try  to  propagandize  them. 
The  central  aim  seems  to  be  to  tell  it  like 
it  isn't. 

Past  White  House  statements  that  were 
lalse  were  not  called  false,  but  "inopera- 
tive " — which  somehow  sounds  a  lot  better. 
Just  as  "protective  reaction"  sounds  better 
than  it  means — blowing  up  villages  in  Viet- 
nam. Just  as  "pacification"  sounds  better 
than  what  It  did — executing  thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  on  mere  suspicion 
and  without  trial  as  part  of  the  Phoenix 
Program.  Indeed,  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues, the  Defense  Department — which 
started  out  as  the  War  Department — will  end 
up  as  the  Peace  Department. 

IMPROPER  ACTIONS  GARBED  IN  TECHNICAL  TERMS 

Tricky  language  Is  bad  enough.  But  more 
than  the  manipulation  of  words  is  at  stake 
here.  Far  worse  is  the  calculated,  continual 
evasion  of  moral  questions  in  decision -mak- 
ing. Just  as  it  Is  easier  to  kill  with  a  bomb 
from  30,000  feet  than  with  a  bullet  from 
thirty  feet,  so  also  it  is  easier  to  approve  a 
policy  that  is  wrong  or  painful  If  it  can  be 
masked  in  terms  that  make  it  sound  right 
or  technical. 

The  corruption  of  the  language  leads  to 
the  corruptlo'i  of  liberty.  What  we  need  in 
America,  not  Just  In  this  Administration, 
but  in  politics  everywhere,  are  fewer  hired 
hucksters  and  more  honest  men.  We  need 
politicians  who  use  words  to  communicate 
meaning  ii.stead  of  abusing  words  to  confuse 
me.aning. 

Eight  years  ago.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
told    to  be  silent  about  the  Vietnam  War 
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because  his  opposition  might  offend  the 
President  and  set  back  the  cause  of  civil 
rights.  It  Is  to  Lyndon  Johnson's  credit  that 
he  pushed  on  toward  equality  even  as  Dr. 
King  spoke  out.  And  it  is  to  Martin  Luther 
King's  credit  that  he  did  speak  out — that  he 
told  it  as  he  saw  it — and  that  he  rejected 
the  central  tenet  of  the  age  of  advertising: 
Never  tell  a  man  something  that  is  hard  for 
him  to  hear. 

BENIGN    NEGLECT    IS    MALIGNANT 

Now  we  must  hear  and  face  the  hard 
things — whether  they  are  about  Watergate, 
or  discrimination,  or  the  Injustice  which  still 
blights  our  own  land  and  which  we  still 
inflict  on  other  lands.  So  let  us  hear  no  more 
the  easy  phrase  "benign  neglect" — for  the 
neglect  of  minority  rights  is  a  malignancy  In 
a  free  society.  Let  us  hear  no  more  the  tech- 
nical term  "protective  action" — for  bombing 
by  any  other  name  still  kills  the  same  people. 
And  let  us  hear  no  more  about  law  and  order 
from  lawless  men  who  prosecute  the  press 
and  persecute  priests,  even  while  they  them- 
selves are  plotting  crimes  and  protecting 
criminals,  according  to  the  Director  of  the 
FBI. 

And  we  must  seek  to  change  not  only  the 
character  of  our  political  debate  but  the 
shape  of  our  public  Institutions. 

This  is  another  Important  lesson  of  Water- 
gate— and  it  applies  with  special  force  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

In  my  view,  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  must  investigate 
the  Justice  Department  with  the  purpose  of 
restructuring  It  from  top  to  botom. 

The  first  step  is  to  take  politics  out  of  law 
enforcement.  We  should  restrict  the  power 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  criminal  investi- 
gation and  prosecution,  and  require  that  the 
Attorney  General  be  a  career  public  official 
who  serves  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  rather 
than  a  partisan  appointee  who  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President. 

CREATE  A  DEPARTMENT  COMMITTED  TO  JUSIICK 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  create  an 
expanded  Department  of  Justice,  headed  by 
a  Secretary  of  Justice,  and  committed  to  a 
positive  concept  of  Justice,  not  Just  the 
negative  task  of  catching  criminals.  As  I 
have  said  many  times  In  recent  years.  Justice 
is  a  more  fundamental,  all  embracing  con- 
cept than  the  criminal  law.  An  expanded  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  take  up  the  ques- 
tions that  finally  determine  whether  people 
are  treated  as  they  should  be — questions 
ranging  from  safe  food  and  drugs  and  work- 
ing conditions,  to  consumer  rights,  to  a  new 
assault  on  the  slumlords  who  victimize  the 
poor.  The  Department  of  Justice  should  be 
loved  by  the  many,  not  Just  feared  by  the 
few.  Its  role  in  our  society  must  be  affirma- 
tive. It  must  be  a  source  of  change  and  re- 
form. And  It  must  be  respected  for  the  rights 
It  guarantees  and  protects,  rather  than  for 
the  rights  it  Invades. 

An  activist,  open  Department  of  Justice 
could  make  a  difference  In  the  way  we 
live — as  the  Department  of  Justice  once 
made  a  difference  to  those  of  you  who  lived 
in  the  South  in  the  1960s.  That  is  also  what 
the  Poverty  Program  did  at  its  best,  when 
it  sought  innovative  methods  to  protect  the 
legal  rights  of  the  poor.  I  will  never  forget 
the  tears  in  the  eyes  of  an  old  man  in  De- 
troit who  told  me  that  the  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  attorney  had  helped  him  get 
a  few  precious  dollars  owed  to  him  by  a 
local  merchant.  He  said  to  me:  "Mr.  Shriver, 
this  Is  the  first  time  I  ever  won  anything, 
the  first  time  anyone  was  on  my  side  .  .  ." 

RETURN      GOVERNMENT     TO      THE     SIDE     OF     THE 
PEOPLE 

Now  we  must  put  government  back  on  the 
side  of  the  people.  We  must  seek  Justice  for 
the  people,  instead  of  injustice  for  them  and 
permissiveness  for  powerful  politicians  in  the 
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White  House.  We  have  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Treasury  and  Commerce.  Now  let  us 
Insist  on  a  Secretary  of  Justice  as  well. 

But  ultimately  the  fight  for  Justice  must 
be  won  by  the  people  themselves.  Only  the 
stubborn.  Intense  efforts  of  citizens  In  places 
like  this  can  move  the  system  In  the  right 
direction.  It  was  not  an  agency  of  govern- 
ment that  struck  the  most  important  blow 
for  Justice  In  the  1950s.  It  was  a  lady  named 
Rosa  Parks,  here  In  Montgomery,  who  de- 
cided that  she  would  not  go  to  the  back  of 
a  bus  because  she  was  Black. 

Now,  when  we  are  told  that  politics  must 
be  corrupt,  or  that  nothing  much  can  be 
done  about  poverty  and  discrimination,  or 
that  there  Is  not  enough  money  for  quality 
education,  we  must  reply:  We  will  not  go  to 
the  back  of  the  bus.  And  If  we  bring  the 
same  determination  and  conviction  to  that 
effort  that  Rosa  Parks  brought  with  her 
when  she  boarded  a  bus  In  Montgomery  six- 
teen years  ago,  then— like  her— ultimately  we 
will  prevail. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  Daniel  Ellsberg  received  a 
letter  from  someone  who  wrote:  "Are  you 
the  same  Dan  Ellsberg  I  used  to  know  in 
college?"  He  replied:  "I  was  not  for  a  long 
time,  but  now  I  am  again." 

So  let  us  look  beyond  the  shame  of  Water- 
gate, beyond  a  senseless  war  abroad  and  of- 
ficial injustice  at  home,  to  a  future  moment 
when  we  will  ask:  "Is  this  the  America  we 
believe  In."  And  let  us  so  conduct  ourselves 
in  these  days  of  dishonor  that  we  will  be 
able  to  say  on  a  later,  better  day:  "America 
was  not  truly  America  for  a  long  time,  but 
now  It  Is  again." 
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use  In  Industries  that,  at  the  time,  seemed 
more  remote  than  the  moon  itself." 

The  Space  Shuttle  Is  now  the  central  ef- 
fort of  the  U.S.  space  program.  Its  Im- 
portance to  the  nation  Is.  at  this  point.  In- 
calculable. With  Its  capacity  to  carry  60,000- 
pound  payloads  into  space,  four  times  as 
much  as  we  have  up  tlU  now  been  capable  of 
lifting,  the  Shuttle  will  be  able  to  transport 
and  make  the  space  environment  available 
for  the  use  of  hundreds  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  technical  people,  Instead  of  mere- 
ly a  handful  of  highly-trained  astronauts.  Oil 
exploration  teams,  for  example,  could  ex- 
plore in  two  or  three  weeks  the  entire  surface 
of  the  Earth  with  the  aid  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced sensing  devices  known  to  man. 

Most  significantly,  the  Space  Shuttle  will 
carry  on  the  advance  of  technology  which 
wlUlead  down  paths  now  unknown  and  un- 
cover benefits  now  unlmagined.  but  which 
will  Inevitably  contribute  to  the  technolog- 
ical leadership  of  the  United  States.  This  wlU 
be  vital  to  the  mUltary  security  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  U.S.— to  our  grand- 
children and  upwards  of  250  million  other 
Americans  likely  to  be  living  here  by  the 
vear  2000. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Northern  Virginia 
Sun  summarizes  most  aptly  the  im- 
portance of  our  national  space  program. 
This  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Tuesday,  April  24,  edition  of  the  North- 
err-  Virginia  Sim,  outlines  the  crucial 
need  for  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies and  the  important  role  that 
space  plays  in  this  effort.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Genesis  of  Leadership 
One  of  the  great  plus  factors  of  the  U.S. 
space  program  has  been  the  development  of 
new  knowledge  and  new  technologies  per- 
mitting us  to  make  and  do  things  never  done 
before.  To  meet  space  age  requirements,  new 
techniques  of  management  and  problem 
solving  had  to  be  developed  that  are  appli- 
cable to  almost  any  human  activity. 

A  major  U.S.  company  that  has  been  a 
pioneer  In  the  development  of  space  tech- 
nologies and  hardware,  and  is  developing  the 
revolutionary  new  Space  Shuttle,  Is  also  a 
major  producer  of  a  wide  range  of  com- 
mercial products.  Including  everything  from 
heavy-duty  truck  axles  to  miniature  cal- 
culating machines.  This  company  Is  now  In- 
vesting 910  million  to  speed  the  transfer  of 
aerospace  technology  to  commercial  activi- 
ties. The  president  of  the  company  has  ob- 
served of  his  own  firm,  "A  decade  ago  we 
were  so  engrossed  in  getting  ready  for  the 
moon  It  never  occurred  to  us  we  were  simul- 
taneously preparing  men  and  techniques  for 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Japan,  ac- 
cording to  her  information  services  re- 
port as  released  by  the  consulate  gen- 
eral in  New  York,  again  is  acting  to  ease 
for  us  supposedly  the  oversized  trade  bal- 
ance in  that  country's  favor. 

The  report  lists  a  five-point  program, 
formally  adopted  recently  by  the  Jap- 
anese cabinet  ministers,  to  do  the  fol- 
lowing: Expand  imports,  restrain  ex- 
ports, liberalize  capital  transactions,  ex- 
pand economic  cooperation  and.  perhaps 
as  window  dressing,  "strengthen  welfare 
measures"  at  home. 

The  point  of  this  program,  however, 
is  that  it  is  the  third  such  imilateral  ef- 
fort in  the  last  2  years  made  by  Japan  to 
correct  the  trade  imbalance  with  the 
United  States.  The  first  was  undertaken 
in  January  1971.  The  second  was  last 
Mav.  Both,  it  is  obvious  by  the  new  pro- 
gram, failed  of  their  purposes.  The  trade 
balance  remains  heavily  in  Japan  s  favor. 
So  another  program  has  come  about. 

Included  in  this  new  one  is  a  20-per- 
cent across-the-board  tariff  reduction  on 
a  long  list  of  items  and  a  cut  of  1  percent 
in  the  interest  rate  charged  by  Japan's 
Export-Import  Bank  on  loens  for  im- 
port financing  and  a  corresponding  1 
percent  increase  in  the  rate  on  export 
financing.  Also,  the  Japanese  promise  to 
expand  their  import  quotas  by  30  per- 
cent or  more  over  those  of  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

Should  we  Americans  take  heart  from 
these  developments?  If  the  past  provides 
any  lesson,  we  should  not  because  we  are 
merely  seeing  once  more  a  country  with 
which  we  do  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
business  annually  pledging  itself  to  be 
a  httle  less  unfair  in  its  dealings  if  we 
only  persist  in  doing  nothing  about  the 
situation  on  our  own.  In  other  words, 
we  are  in  the  process  of  being  lulled 
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again  into  putting  up  with  Japan's  dis- 
criminatory measures  against  our  prod- 
ucts while  permitting  her  products  to 
flood  our  markets  in  growing  volume  at 
severe  loss  in  American  jobs  and  dollars. 
The  list  of  products  reportedly  in  line 
for  Japanese  tariflf  reductions,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  report,  is  long,  but  nowhere 
in  it  can  be  seen  a  threat  to  Japanese 
sales  in  its  home  market.  Most  are  proc- 
essed foods,  some  of  little  demand  in 
Japan,  and  machine  parts.  Notably  in- 
cluded are  "transistors"— that  Japanese 
item  so  prevalent  here.  Imagine  a  U.S. 
transistor  manufacturer  meeting  Japan's 
home  price  even  after  a  tariff  decrease. 
Not  included  in  the  list  are  steel,  autos, 
and  the  other  major  factors  in  our  trade 
imbalance.  These  still  are  to  suffer  Japa- 
nese import  barriers  far  in  excess  of  any 
erected  hero. 

The  disparity  in  Japanese-United 
States  trade  never  will  be  rectified  by 
leaving  the  job  to  the  privileged  party 
alone.  It  is  nonsense  to  expect  this.  The 
Japanese  are  not  tr=ide  dummies.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  repeatedlv  in 
their  rising  prosperity  since  World  War 
II.  They  are  not  gr.ing  to  give  up  the 
overall  advantage  a^  long  as  thev  can 
hold  it.  WhLH  i.s  neec'ed  are  moves  on  our 
part  to  get  our  countries  on  equal  trading 
grounds  by  matching,  if  need  be,  tarifT 
for  tariff,  quota  for  quota  and  import  re- 
striction for  import  restriction. 

Until  such  a  series  of  events  takes 
place  and  also  until  Japan  is  compelled 
to  assume  her  proper  share  of  the  free 
world  defense  burden.  Japan  products 
will  continue  to  replace  American  jobs 
r.nd  threaten  American  manufacturers 
m  the  American  market.  The  adminis- 
tration must  face  up  to  this  fact  and 
quit  consohng  itself  on  periodic  Japanese 
proposals,  to  .-=oIve  the  problem  bv  Japa- 
nese means  vhich  never  go  far  enough 
We  cannot  let  this  matter  run  on  much 
longer. 
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FBI  in  his  usual  minute  detail  and  his 
usual  knowledgeable  and  informative 
way.  Over  a  period  of  almost  25  years  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  never  denied  the  subcom- 
mittee the  truth,  and  intimate  details  of 
any  activity. 

As  other  members  of  my  subcommit- 
tee on  Department  of  Justice  appropria- 
tions have  already  stated,  the  late  high- 
ly competent  Director  Hoover  was  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  on  that  day 
and  on  a  number  of  occasions  around 
that  time,  and  did  not  portray  any  char- 
acteristics at  all  of  being  of  unsound 
mind  as  alluded  to  by  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Sullivan  who  resented  his  having 
been  fired. 

In  hfe  the  late  Director  Hoover,  who  I 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  was  my  sin- 
cere and  accepted  friend,  accepted  the 
brickbats  of  his  renegade  opponents  as 
the  price  for  his  dedication  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  It  is  regret- 
table that  Sullivan,  for  his  own  expedi- 
ency, has  been  fit  to  attempt  to  discredit 
a  great  man  after  his  death. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

l.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker.  I  noted  recentlv  that  a  former 
AssiFAe.nt  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
oi  In\estigation.  William  C.  Sullivan  in 
a  V!ciou.slv  untruthful  statement  alleged 
that  certain  confidential  files  were  kept 
from  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  because 
the  Director  in  his  last  years  "was  not  of 
sound  mird." 

In  a  ven/  intellieent  move  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  forced  to  resign  from  the  FBI  by 
Director  Hoover  on  October  6.  1971  I 
must  .<=tate  that  on  March  2.  1972.  the  late 
Director  Hoover  was  the  principal  wit- 
ne.^.s  at  an  extended  hearing  before  my 
appropriations  .-subcommittee  on  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Bureau's 
fiscal  year  1973  budget  requests.  I  pre- 
sided at  that  hearing  and  Director 
Hoover  discussed  the  activities  of  the 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DYKE 
AND  SPENCERIAN  COLLEGE  1848- 
1973 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  col- 
lege in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  an  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  irmovations  and  tech- 
niques that  have  contributed  to  the  prog- 
ress of  our  economic  and  industrial  sys- 
tem. E.  G.  Folsom  opened  the  first  com- 
mercial school  in  1848  near  Cleveland's 
Public  Square.  Later  a  chain  of  like  prac- 
tical schools  of  business  sprung  up  in 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Piatt  Rogers  Spencer,  Sr.,  the 
"father  of  penmanship" — a  style  devel- 
oped for  bookkeeping,  but  eventually  to 
become  the  handwriting  style  taught  in 
all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Na- 
tion—became principal  of  the  college  for 
several  of  its  earliest  years. 

Fclsom's  School  enrolled  two  students 
named  Bryant  and  Stratton  who.  upjn 
completing  their  course  of  studies,  formed 
a  partnership  that  culminated  in  a  new 
system  of  schools  emphasizing  applied 
business  practices  that  was  a  model  for 
hundreds  of  other  schools  that  followed. 
Among  the  early  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege who  were  to  become  leaders  of  the 
business  community  were  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. Sr.,  1855.  and  Harvey  S.  Firestone, 
Sr.,  1887. 

Among  the  institution's  Investors,  dur- 
ing the  time  when  the  school  was  oper- 
ated as  an  incorporated  proprietorship, 
were  businessmen  of  vision  including 
Samuel  Mather,  Daniel  Eells.  T.C.  and 
J.  L.  Severance,  Liberty  Hclden,  and 
Truman  Handy— all  powerful  influences 
on  the  growth  of  Cleveland  as  n  m^jor 
urban  center.  They  invested  in  the 
school,  because  they  were  convinced  that 
the  institution  would  have  a  salutary  im- 


pact on  the  growth  of  their  city  and  its 
industry. 

The  first  typewriting  classes  in  Amer- 
ica were  offered  by  the  college,  and  text- 
books published  by  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  institution  were  adopted 
as  standard  classroom  texts  in  commer- 
cial classes  of  both  high  schools  and  col- 
leges in  every  State.  The  respect  ac- 
corded the  college  is  evidenced  by  eight 
medals  awarded  during  national  and  in- 
ternational expositions  between  1893  and 
1936. 

Ernest  E.  Merville — president  of  Spen- 
cerian  CoUege,  1904-42— was  one  of  seven 
business  educators  mobilized  by  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  task  force 
during  World  War  I.  This  task  force 
prepared  women  for  governmental  office 
responsibilities  to  release  men  for  mili- 
tary duty.  Later,  Mr.  Merville  became 
a  consultant  who  planned  curriculums 
adopted  by  42  States  for  commercial  edu- 
cation programs  in  high  schools. 

'The  college  has  an  illustrious  past,  and 
It  is  fitting  to  commemorate  its  achieve- 
ments, because  these  achievements  have 
contributed  to  the  vitality  of  the  Cleve- 
land community  and  the  evolution  of 
business  as  a  profession.  It  is  appropriate 
that  this  occasion  coincides  with  the  in- 
stitution's recent  enrollment  growth 
signifying  renewed  interest  in  a  prac- 
tical approach  to  higher  education. 

The  merger  of  Dyke  School  and 
Spencerian  College,  its  reincorporation 
as  a  not-for-profit  institution,  and  au- 
thorization by  the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents 
to  award  the  bachelor  of  science  degree 
have  been  followed  by  substantive  rec- 
ognition of  the  college's  academic  status. 
In  1972,  the  college  was  admitted  to  full 
membership  in  the  Ohio  College  Asso- 
ciation and  was  awarded  an  "A"  rating 
in  the  register  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admis- 
sions Officers.  In  January  1973.  the  col- 
lege achieved  full  membership  in  the 
Cleveland  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  D>ke  College  for 
its  illustrious  history  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness education  and  wish  them  well  as 
they  branch  out  into  the  public  admin- 
istration area  in  the  fall  of  this  year 


CLOSING  COAST  GUARD  STATIONS 
IN  MICHIGAN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  announced  plans  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  close  six  search  and 
rescue  stations  in  Michigan  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  concern  within  our  State. 
An  editorial  in  the  Jackson  Citizen  Pa- 
triot very  aptly  demonstrates  this  con- 
cern, and  I  insert  it  into  the  Record  so 
that  oth?rs  may  also  be  aware  of  the 
problem.  V/ith  boat  registrations  on  the 
increase,  the  imposition  of  such  budget 
restraints   on   the    U.S.    Coast   Guard's 
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search  and  rescue  operations  should  be 
given  most  careful  consideration. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Coast  Guard  Cuts  Sacrifice  Safety 

We're  all  for  governmental  economy,  but 
when  safety  is  sacrlfl;,ed,  that's  a  different 
matter. 

We  applaud  the  protests  submitted  by 
Michigan  Senators  Philip  A.  Hart  and  Robert 
P.  Griffin,  asking  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to 
explain  why  six  search  and  rescue  stations  In 
Michigan  are  being  closed. 

Stations  afiected  are  at  Soiith  Haven, 
Manistee,  Beaver  Lslard.  Harbor  Beach, 
Portage  and  Miinlsing.  The  Coast  Guard  says 
rescue  duties  will  be  handled  by  adjacent 
stations  wliich  will  rely  heavily  on  heli- 
copters to  reach  disabled  boats. 

The  six  Michigan  stations  were  among  13 
in  the  nation  closed  by  Coast  Guard  officials, 
who  cited  an  economy  move  dictated  by  the 
White  House.  The  Coast  Guard  also  said  the 
closed  stations  had  a  ligliter  work  load  than 
others. 

In  his  protest.  Sen.  Griffin  said,  'Statis- 
tically, it  may  appear  that  the  workload  of 
these  stations  Is  below  the  national  averas-e. 
But  it  must  be  taken  Into  account  that  their 
searcli  and  rescue  operations  are  not  spread 
over  the  entire  year,  but  are  concentrated 
during  a  few  very  busy  summer  months." 

Because  of  iiitr&duciion  of  coho  and 
Chinook  salmon  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
restoration  of  lake  trout,  boat  activity  has 
increased  greatly.  Michigan  leads  all  states 
with  535.000  registered  watercraft  plus 
120,000  nonpower  boats  that  are  not  regis- 
tered, say  Department  of  National  Resources 
offiei;<ls. 

The  Coast  Guard  estimates  that  the  Michi- 
gan closings  will  eliminate  74  Jobs  and  save 
$508,000  a  year. 

If  o:  ly  one  life  Is  lost  because  of  this 
economy  measure,  the  savings  mean  nothing. 

No  matier  how  many  claims  made  by  the 
Coast  Guard  that  helicopters  from  other  sta- 
tions will  take  over  the  slack,  there  will  still 
be  coixsiderable  time  delays. 

The  p;  imary  purpose  of  Coast  Guard  duties 
is  to  prevent  loss  of  life  and  property  due  to 
unsafe  cr  illegal  practices. 

We  hope  the  Coast  Guard  command  weighs 
carefully  the  protests  of  the  Michigan  sena- 
tors. Safety  should  be  the  deciding  factor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMORIAL  DAY  IN  SHARPSBURG 


AP'S    DILLON    GRAHAM    RETIRES 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  our  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  Dillon  Graham,  who  is 
retiring  thi?  month  after  44  years  of 
continuous  sei-vice  with  the  Associated 
Press.  Twenty-five  of  those  years  were 
spent  right  here  in  the  Capitol  covering 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
and  know  Dillon  since  I  first  came  to  the 
House  in  1955.  He  has  represented  dur- 
ing that  time  the  finest  aspects  of  a  true 
journalist.  He  has  been  consistently  ac- 
curate and  fair  in  his  reporting  and  has 
always  gotten  his  story. 

Dillon  Graham  will  be  very  much 
missed  around  these  Halls  and  Chambers, 
but  I  know  we  all  wish  him  and  his  wife, 
Gigi,  a  healthy  and  happy  retirement.  It 
is  richly  deserved. 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  1971  I  have  participated  in  the 
annu- 1  Memorial  Day  ceremonies  in 
Sharpsburg.  Md.  Thi;  is  always  a  moving 
experience.  There  is  a  parade  followed 
by  .sreeches  in  the  National  Cemetery  of 
the  Antietam  National  Battlefield.  I 
world  'ike  to  ;  hare  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  by  Wiimcr  M.  Mumma  entitled 
"A  Qui  t  Tcvn-A  Big  Day"  about  the 
cereniunies  in  Sharpsburg.  The  article 
follows : 

A  QviET  Town — A  Big  Day 
(  By  Wllmer  M.  Mumma) 

Decoration  Day  has  been  second  only  to 
Christmas  Day  in  historic  Sharpsburg,  Mary- 
lai-d,  since  its  inception  well  over  100  years 
ago  i'l  1667. 

Tl.is  annual  affair  is  Christmas,  Fourth  of 
July.  Sunday  School  picnic  and  family 
reunion  all  rolled  into  oiie.  With  flags  galore, 
it  is  highlighted  by  band  concerts,  wreath 
layings,  speaking  and  a  huge  parade,  all, 
within  a  small  but  clean  country  town. 
Sharpsburg  awakes  that  morning  to  a 
populaiio'i  of  some  eight  hundred  and 
through-out  the  day  swells  to  eight  or  ten 
thousand  people.  Most  of  these  people  have 
returned  year  after  year  to  witness  and  enjoy 
a  program  that  has  varied  little  in  the  past 
century  in  this  small  hilly  village  which  Itself 
has  changed  but  little  more  since  that  his- 
toric day,   September   17,    1862. 

Here,  in  and  about  the  village  and  on  the 
several  banks  of  the  Antietam  Creek,  was 
fought  the  bloodiest  single-day  battle  of  the 
Civil  War.  There  fell  here  in  one  day  more 
brave  men  (all  fighting,  sometimes  brother 
against  brother,  for  a  cause  they  felt  right) 
than  in  any  other  battle  of  the  Civil  War, 
some  23,000.  More  men  died  here  on  that 
fateful  day  than  in  any  other  oiie  day  battle 
of  any  war  until  Hiroshima  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Mansfield  fell.  Burnslde  made 
his  mark  in  history  and  if  McClellan  had 
followed  through,  the  war  could  have  ended 
here.  Instead  it  went  down  in  hi.story  as  an 
Indecisive  victory  for  the  Union  and  gave 
President  Lincoln  cause  to  i.ssue  his  Proc- 
lamation of  Emancipation.  It  was  here  that 
Clara  Barton  first  tended  the  wounded  and 
It  is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  American 
Red  Cro.ss. 

Here,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  battlefield 
and  to-.vn,  guarded  by  a  45  foot  granite  monu- 
ment (the  Private  Soldier,  known  as 
"Simon")  seme  4.800  Union  soldiers  bivot:ac 
peacefully  in  their  final  campins:  grounc'. 

Tills  bit  of  history  is  known  as  Shp.rpslnirg 
to  the  South  and  as  Antietam  to  tl-'.e  North 
and  it  is  this  bit  of  history  fiat  the  towns- 
people of  Sharpsbtirg  and  stirrounding  com- 
munities commemorate  every  Memorial  Day. 

Tne  National  and  Citizens'  Cemeteries, 
having  been  scrupulously  mowed  and 
groomed,  are  the  scene  of  much  ;<(.tivity  on 
the  day  before  the  "Day".  Flags  by  the  thou- 
sands are  placed,  on  each  at  the  grave  of 
every  soldier  of  every  war  from  t!;e  Revolu- 
tion on.  Sliarpsb  irg  has  never  failed  to  give 
her  share  to  the  service  of  her  countr\-.  Hun- 
dreds of  car  loads  cf  flowers  are  heaped  upon 
the  graves  in  both  cemeteries.  This  goes  on, 
sometimes,  far  Into  the  night  and  this  same 
activity  has  gone  on  for  the  past  one  hundred 
years  From  horses  and  carriages  to  auto- 
mobiles, and  more  recently  on  aerial  flower 
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drop,  transportation  has  been  t^e  most 
noticeable  change. 

People  are  up  before  the  sun  on  that  "Day" 
every  year.  Flags  are  out  by  the  score,  sur- 
rounding the  town  green,  and  banners  and 
flags  by  the  dozen  wave  over  the  town  square. 
By  the  time  the  shadows  lengthen  enough 
to  be  measured,  the  town  Is  ready  for  the 
influx  of  visitors.  The  reviewing  Is  up  and 
recorated.  Red.  white  and  blue  abound.  The 
stores  are  heavily  laden  with  goodies.  Eating 
stands  are  in  evidence  on  almost  every  main 
street  corner.  Soda  pop  and  Ice  cream  by  the 
truckful!  roll  In.  Countless  hotdogs  and  ham- 
burgers are  prepared,  not  to  mention  the 
many  family  picnics  planned  by  the 
townspeople. 

The  balloon  and  novelty  men  are  there 
too,  displaying  their  wares  and  by  10  a.m. 
that  "Day",  the  bands  begin  to  arrive  along 
with  people  and  more  people.  At  11  o'clock, 
the  oldest  active  brass  band  In  the  United 
States  (the  famous  Rohrersviile  Band, 
founded  In  1837)  gives  a  concert  in  the  town 
square.  This  band  has  missed  only  two 
Decoration  Days  in  Sharpsburg  In  the  past 
century. 

Promptly  at  12  noon,  wreathes  by  the 
dozen  are  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  soidiers' 
montiment  In  front  of  the  Town  Hall  by  the 
various  service  organizations,  lead  by  the 
Officers  and  Ladies  of  Antietam  Post  236 
American  Legion  of  Sharpsburg.  Maryland. 
This  Post  sponsors  and  funds  the  activities 
cf  the  day.  The  firing  squad  is  furnished  by 
tlie  reactivated  troop  of  "Sharpsburg  Rifles" 
in  full  regalia  of  the  period. 

This  writer  recalls  the  return  of  the  Civil 
War  Veterans  on  tills  historic  day.  both 
Blue  and  Gray,  As  a  lad.  he  remembers  seeing 
them  escorted  from  .'Vntietam  Station  (of  the 
N.  &  W.  R.R.  one  mile  west  of  town)  under 
the  beatitiful  arch  of  Norway  Maples  which 
extend?d  two  miles,  from  the  station  to  the 
National  Cemetery.  These  trees  were  planted 
in  1888  for  the  purpose  of  providing  shade 
for  the  return  of  these  Blue  and  Gray  Vet- 
erans to  the  various  conclaves  at  Antietam. 
At  first,  many  came  atid  marched  but  as  the 
ravages  of  time  thinned  their  ranks  there 
became  but  few  and  In  1928  this  writer 
recalls  seeing  the  last  of  them,  just  two. 
riding  in  an  open  touring  car.  Although  thU 
may  have  been  the  end  of  that  era.  the  writer 
Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Brave  veterans 
of  World  War  I  &  II  and  more  lately  of  Korea 
and  Viet  Nam  have  not  let  this  institution 
fall  by  the  wayside  nor  the  Flag  to  the 
ground  and  are  proudly  marching  and  honor- 
liig  the  country  they  had  elected  to  defend. 

On  or  about  2  in  the  afternoon,  the  large 
parade  forms  at  the  west  end  of  town  and 
moves  an  easterly  course  through  town  and 
up  the  "Hill"  to  the  National  Cemetery.  Here, 
after  the  strains  of  Chopin's  Funeral  Dirge, 
a  program  of  speaking  and  remembrance  IB 
held. 

After  the  speaking,  the  crowds  disperse  and 
the  many  people  return  to  their  homes  and 
friends  for  an  evening  of  feasting,  celebrating 
ar.d  reminlscl.ig. 

Then  as  dusk  draws  near,  the  town  thins 
out  and  by  nightfall  returns  to  the  small 
sleepy  village  tired  but  proud,  and.  by  the 
morning  after,  is  looking  forward  to  another 
year  and  another  big  "Day". 


TRIBUTE  TO  COLONEL  DALFERES 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  FATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr,  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  note  the  retire- 
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ment  from  active  duty  of  a  good  friend 
and  fellow  Louisianian,  a  truly  outstand- 
ing Air  Force  officer,  Col.  George  L.  J. 
Dalferes.  George  has  been  serving  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  a  position  which 
he  has  filled  with  distinction.  To  this.  I 
can  personally  attest.  During  his  service 
in  Legislative  Affairs,  he  has  consistently 
anticipated  the  needs  and  questions  of  my 
committee  in  particular  and  the  Congress 
in  general.  He  has  always  been  forthright 
in  his  dealings  with  us  even  when  he  had 
to  tell  us  something  we  did  not  want  to 
hear. 

I  am  happy  that  Colonel  Dalferes  is 
capping  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  the  Air  Force,  but  his  absence  will  cer- 
tainly be  felt  by  those  of  us  on  the  Hill 
who  have  learned  to  trust  his  judgment 
and  to  depend  on  him  for  assistance.  I 
know  that  all  my  colleagues  want  to  join 
me  in  wishing  George  and  his  family  the 
very  best  for  the  future. 


YOUNG  SOVIET  JEW  RELEASED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  BL^GGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Talmud 
says: 

And  whosoever  presenes  a  single  soul  of 
Israel,  the  Scripture  ascribes  fo  him  as 
though  he  had  preserved  a  complete  world. 

It  was  with  great  joy  in  my  heart  that 
I  heard  a  young  Soviet  Jew  for  whom  I 
had  interceded  during  my  trip  to  Moscow 
in  Januiry  was  released  from  that  coun- 
try and  granted  an  exit  visa  to  I.«;rael. 

This  week  he  journeyed  to  this  coun- 
try to  share  that  joy  with  me  The  youth 
Is  22-year-old  Matvei  Gerrancvich  \veig. 

This  is  a  heartening  and  wonderful 
development.  I  onlv  hope  th't  all  tho.se 
being  kept  in  the  Soviet  Union  against 
their  will  shall  also  be  allowed  one  day 
soon  to  be  released  and  reunited  with 
their  families. 

When  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  last 
January,  I  was  the  first  American  leg- 
isltor  to  ever  be  granted  an  interview 
with  Andrei  Verein,  head  of  the  Office 
of  Visas  and  Registrations — OVTR — in 
the  MVD.  He  indicated  he  was  impressed 
with  my  accomplishments  as  a  police  offi- 
cer during  my  23  years  on  the  New  York 
City  police  force.  We  talked  about  police 
matters  and  then  I  tactfully  brought  up 
the  question  of  Soviet  Jewr>-  and  the 
specific  cases  of  five  young  men.  one  of 
which  was  Weig. 

He  looked  a  little  put  out  at  first,  but 
asked  me  to  give  him  the  names  of  the 
five.  I  wTote  them  on  a  piece  of  paper.  He 
took  it  and  said  he  would  see  what  he 
could  do. 

All  during  my  discussions  in  Moscow, 
the  Soviet  officials  were  surprised  to  hear 
how  much  importance  was  placed  by  the 
American  people  on  the  problems  of  the 
Soviet  Jews.  They  were  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  arguments  being  pre- 
sented by  myself — a  non-Jew. 

The  release  of  this  youth  should  give 
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us  all  reason  to  renew  our  commitment 
not  to  grant  most-favored  nation  status 
to  the  Soviet  Union  until  they  completely 
remove  their  oppressive  exit  visa  tax  and 
stop  the  harassment  of  the  Soviet  Jews. 
Any  talk  that  they  have  relaxed  their 
policies  Is  false.  Of  the  five  young  men 
for  whom  I  pleaded,  only  one  was  re- 
leased. The  rest  will  have  to  "wait  for 
next  year." 

In  the  interim,  they  will  suffer  perse- 
cution, lo5s  of  jobs,  possible  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  The  price  of  freedom  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  especially  dear. 
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ST.  STANISLAUS  'MOTHER  CHURCH 
OF  POLONIA,-  OBSERVES  CEN- 
TENNIAL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  St.  Stanis- 
laus B.M.  Church  will  hold  its  100th  an- 
niversary celebration  June  3.   1973. 

Known  as  the  "Mother  Church  of 
Polonia,"  St.  Stanislaus  has  been  the 
center  of  daily  life  as  well  as  spiritual  in- 
spiration to  the  Polish  community  In 
Buffalo  since  newly  ordained  Father 
John  Pitass  organized  the  parish  June  8. 
1873.  Although  the  church  has  been  re- 
built and  refurbished  several  times  since 
completion  of  the  first  modest  church, 
school,  and  rectory  in  early  1874,  its  in- 
fluence has  remained  constant  and 
steadfast  for  Polish  immigrants  and 
their  descendants  in  the  Buffalo  area  for 
the  past  century. 

S>Tnbolic  of  St.  Stanislaus'  constancy 

has  been  the  permanence  of  its  pastors 

only  three  men  have  served  there  since 
its  fouiiding.  The  present  pastor,  Mon- 
signor  Peter  J.  Adamski.  P. A.,  began  his 
service  in  1945.  and  has  been  most  ac- 
tive in  furthering  the  educational  goals 
of  the  parish. 

An  rrticle  in  the  Magnificat  for  May 
24,  1973,  describes  'the  renter  of  Polish 
Catholicism  in  Buffalo."  and  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  the  pastors  of  St.  Stanis- 
laus, and  I  would  like  to  share  that  In- 
spiring history  with  my  colleagues  at 
this  time: 

(From  the  Magnillcat.  May,  24,  1973] 

"Moth at  Chxhich  of  Polonia"  To  Note 
IOOth    Anniversary 
(By  Cecelia  Vlggo) 

St.  Stanislaus  B.M.  Church,  Peckham  and 
Wilson  Sts..  is  not  Just  another  parish  about 
to  celebrate  its  100th  anniversary.  To  the 
Polish  community  in  Buffalo.  St.  Stanislaus 
is  the  "Mother  Church  of  Polonia."  The 
Church  was  not  only  a  source  of  spiritual 
strength  to  the  Immigrants,  it  nurtured  them 
intellectually,  was  the  hub  of  their  social 
and  commercial  life,  and  even  Influenced  the 
direction  of  their  settlement. 

There  had  been  Polish  Immigrants  to  Buf- 
falo as  early  as  1830.  but  the  real  immigra- 
tion did  not  begin  until  the  1870's.  At  first, 
the  newcomers  who  settled  on  Ash,  Spruce! 
Walnut,  Sycamore  and  Genesee  Streets,  at- 
tended St.  Mary's  Church,  on  Pine  and  Broad- 
way. A  little  later,  St.  Michael's  Church  of- 
fered a  special  Mass  for  them  In  the  side 
chapel  each  Sunday. 


But  as  more  and  more  immigrants  came,  it 
became  increasingly  clear  that  they  needed 
their  own  Church  and  their  own  pastor.  The 
Polish  in  Buffalo  were  first  assisted  by  Rev. 
John  Gartner,  a  Bohemian  priest,  who  helped 
them  found  the  St.  Stanislaus  BUhop  and 
Martyr  Society,  the  group  which  was  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  parish. 

While  Father  Gartner  was  meeting  with 
the  society  during  a  sojourn  In  Rome.  Buf- 
falo Bishop  John  Ryan  happened  to  meet  a 
Polish  student  from  Silesia  who  was  complet- 
ing his  theological  studies  In  the  Holy  City. 

That  encounter  was  to  have  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  future  of  the  Polish  people  In 
Buffalo.  For  Bishop  Ryan  convinced  the 
seminarian.  Rev.  John  Pitass,  to  come  to  Buf- 
falo and  to  minister  there. 

On  June  7.  1873.  Bishop  Ryan  ordained 
Father  Pitass.  The  following  day,  the  young 
priest  called  a  meeting  and  organized  St. 
Stanislaus  B.M.  parish.  About  82  families 
enrolled. 

While  still  a  new  priest,  Father  Pitass  had 
become  the  director  of  a  parish.  But  there 
was  one  hitch— he  had  to  buUd  his  Church 
first.  While  struggling  to  get  necessary  monev 
to  start  St.  Stanislaus,  the  priest  met  Joseph 
Bork,  a  German  real  estate  agent  who  owned 
tracts  of  land  east  of  Buffalo.  The  agent 
donated  the  land  which  was  to  become  the 
site  of  the  new  Church. 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  June  8 
meeting,  work  had  begun  on  the  new  church 
and  It  was  completed  Jan.  25,  1874.  A  Joyful 
congregation  went  on  horseback  in  an  In- 
formal 'parade  "  to  the  dedication,  presided 
over  by  Bishop  Ryan.  The  first  Church  was 
a  simple  structure  which  combined  a  church, 
school  and  rectory. 

"The  area  around  St.  Stanislaus  was  wil- 
derness," observes  Sister  M.  Donata,  CSSF, 
editor  of  Ave  Marie,  a  Polish  publication. 
"The  land  had  been  surveyed,  but  there  were 
no  streets  or  sidewalks.  It  was  still  farmland." 
In  this  area,  realtor  Bork  began  building 
homes.  By  the  time  of  the  Church's  dedica- 
tion. 50  frame  houses  surrounded  it. 

"To  a  large  extent,"  comments  Sister  El- 
len Marie  Kuznlckl,  CSSF.  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  social  sciences  and  French  at  Villa 
Maria  College,  "the  Polish  immigrants  did 
not  dislocate  any  other  group  when  they  set- 
tled In  Buffalo.  They  built  their  first  homes 
around  St.  Stanislaus  in  open  country,  to  the 
east  of  the  city,  and  from  that  starting  point, 
many  immigrants  moved  further  east." 

By  1874,  St.  Stanislaus  B.M.  school  was  or- 
ganized. Classes  not  only  provided  secular 
and  religious  education,  but  also  helped  the 
newcomers  preserve  their  Polish  culture  and 
language. 

Seven  years  after  the  school's  beginning. 
Father  Pitass  secured  the  Hssistance  of  the 
Fellclan  order. 

One  of  the  first  parish  censuses,  taken 
about  1875.  listed  about  1,042  parishioners. 
"356  donors,"  Sister  Ellen  Marie  relates, 
"gave  $118  to  the  Church  during  the  year, 
at  a  time  when  a  weekly  wage  was  scarcely 
more  than  $3.50." 

By  1881.  the  original  Church  could  no 
longer  accommodate  its  congregation,  swol- 
len by  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  new  Im- 
migrants. Father  Pitass  planned  a  large  two- 
level  church,  big  enough,  he  hoped,  to  serve 
as  the  parish  for  the  entire  Polish  population 
of  Buffalo.  Groundbreaking  took  place  on 
Aug.  10.  1882.  A  little  less  than  four  years 
later,  on  Oct.  17,  1886,  the  new  Church,  whose 
upper  level  was  built  of  Flint  stone  with 
Lockport  trimmings,  was  dedicated  bv  Bishop 
Ryan.  The  building  still  serves  as  parish 
Church.  Several  years  later,  Us  distinctive 
towers  were  added. 

By  the  1890's,  the  parish  had  increased  to 
almost  20.000  famUles.  In  the  years  from 
1887-1891,  the  number  of  Polish  Immigrants 
to  Buffalo  had  Jumped  from  16,000  per  year  to 
25,000  per  year.  "By  the  turn  of  the  century," 
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comments  present  pastor,  Msgr.  Peter  Adam- 
ski.  "St.  Stanislaus  was  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  In  the  country."  Due  to  the  great  In- 
flux of  Immigrants,  Father  Pitass  realized 
that  no  one  Church  could  hope  to  serve  all 
of  Buffalo's  PolUh  population.  So  the  pastor 
began  to  help  other  parishes  to  organize. 
First  to  be  founded  was  St.  Adalbert,  Bishop 
and  Martyr. 

St.  Stanislaus  school  was  also  experienc- 
ing growing  pains.  Father  Pitass  built  a 
large  two-story  building  In  Peckham  St., 
between  Wilson  and  Fillmore  Aves.,  In  1882. 
At  first,  vhe  building  housed  classrooms  and 
the  living  quarters  of  the  Fellclan  Sisters. 
Soon,  however,  classrooms  took  up  the  entire 
building,  and  a  separate  convent  was  erected 
next  to  the  school.  When  the  new  Church  was 
completed,  more  classrooms  were  added  In 
the  original  Church  building. 

But  this  proved  only  to  be  an  Interim 
measure.  In  1887,  the  pastor  and  his  trustees 
decided  to  build  a  new  school  to  house  all  the 
school  chUdren.  A  four-story  brick  school  was 
ready  for  use  by  September  1890.  The  Fellclan 
Sisters  had  been  entrusted  only  with  the  In- 
struction of  the  female  pupils:  male  teach- 
ers supervised  the  boys.  But  in  1890,  the  Sis- 
ters took  charge  of  both  boys  and  girls  up  to 
grade  four;  16  years  later,  they  administered 
the  entire  school.  Father  Pitass,  himself, 
however,  planned  out  the  course  of  studies 
for  the  chUdren  until  1913. 

In  1891,  a  20-acre  site  on  Pine  Ridge  Rd. 
was  blessed  to  be  used  as  a  burial  ground  for 
the  deceased  members  of  the  parish. 

The  last  large  project  undertaken  by  the 
pastor  was  the  completion  of  the  towers,  and 
the  installation  of  the  bells  and  clocks  which 
had  been  designed  for  the  new  Church.  Be- 
gun around  1907,  the  project  was  fulfilled 
when  the  statues  which  adorn  the  roof  of  the 
Church  were  blessed  on  Aug.  7,  1910. 

While  planning  the  erection  of  a  new  rec- 
tory after  fire  destroyed  the  old  buUdlng, 
Rev.  John  Pitass  died  Dec.  11,  1912.  After 
serving  at  St.  Stanislaus  for  39  years,  the  en- 
tire duration  of  his  pastoral  career.  Father 
Pitass  had  earned  the  distinction  of  founder 
and  patriarch  of  the  Polish  community  In 
Buffalo. 

On  Jan.  12,  1914,  the  second  pastor  of  St. 
Stanislaus  was  Installed  He  was  Rev.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Pitass.  a  native  of  Silesia  and  a  nephew 
of  Father  John  Pitass.  Energetic  and  learned, 
Father  Pitass  renovated  the  Chxirch  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  marble  main  altar  and  rails 
and  the  Installation  of  electricity.  In  1916, 
he  also  began  construction  of  a  new  brick 
convent. 

Like  his  uncle.  Father  Pitass  was  concerned 
with  other  parishes,  and  was  Instrumental  in 
the  organization  of  St.  John  Gualbert 
Church.  Fire  struck  the  parish  twice.  In  1920, 
fire  damaged  the  school's  fourth  floor.  This 
damage  was  repaired  and  red  brick  structure 
on  the  corner  of  Wilson  and  Peckham  Streets 
W£is  acquired  and  remodeled  into  an  audi- 
torium-hall for  parish  functions.  In  1923. 
during  a  renovation  of  the  church  for  the 
parish's  50th  anniversary,  fire  again  broke 
out,  inflicting  considerable  damage  to  the 
bells,  clocks  and  stained  glass  windows. 

Despite  these  mishaps,  St.  Stanislaus  cele- 
brated its  golden  anniversary  from  Oct.  28- 
31  with  several  religious  and  social  events. 
Father  Pitass  also  compiled  a  historical  mem- 
oir of  the  Church's  growth,  in  honor  of  the 
occasion.  During  his  30  years  at  St.  Stanis- 
laus. Father  Pitass  was  made  a  Monslgnor  In 
1925,  and  witnessed  and  played  an  active  role 
In  the  Polish  American  Congress  in  1944. 
That  same  year,  the  priest  died.  His  health 
had  been  failing  steadily  for  some  time. 

For  a  year  parish  assistant.  Rev.  Stanislaus 
Kulplnskl,  now  pastor  of  Queen  of  Martyrs, 
served  as  administrator.  July  2.  1945  marked 
the  installation  of  St.  Stanislaus'  third  and 
present  pastor,  Msgr.  Peter  Adamski,  P.A.  A 
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native  of  Poland.  Msgr.  Adamski  came  to 
America  as  a  young  man. 

He  attended  St.  Bonaventure  University, 
and  was  ordained  there  June  10,  1915.  Fol- 
lowing assignments  as  an  assistant  at  St. 
Stanislaus,  St.  Casmlr  and  Holy  Trinity  par- 
ishes, he  became  pastor  of  St.  John  Gualbert 
parish.  He  served  there  for  26  years,  until  his 
appointment  as  pastor  of  St.  Stanislaus  B.M. 

As  St.  Stanislaus'  leader,  Msgr.  Adamskl's 
first  concern  was  education.  In  September, 
1945  he  began  a  high  school  program  for  the 
parish  school.  Through  his  efforts,  two  dio- 
cesan high  schools  were  established  the  fol- 
lowing year:  Bishop  Col  ton  High  School  for 
girls  and  Bishop  Ryan  High  for  boys.  Msgr. 
Adamski  leased  the  parish  schools  third  and 
fourth  floors  to  Bishop  Colton.  when  no  suit- 
able quarters  for  the  school  were  available. 

As  parish  enrollment  declined  and  Bishop 
Coltons  needs  Increased,  Msgr.  Adamski 
leased  the  lower  Church  section  to  the  di- 
ocese; this  area  housed  the  Bishop  Colton 
High  School  annex.  When  plans  were  made 
to  build  a  high  school,  Msgr.  Adamski  relin- 
quished the  parish  garden,  providing  the 
diocese  with  a  site  for  the  new  school. 

As  pastor,  Msgr.  Adamski  made  consid- 
erable repairs  on  the  Church  buildings  and 
renovated  the  Church  Interior.  Two  new  side 
altars,  St.  Joseph's  and  Our  Lady  of  Czestoch- 
owa,  were  installed  in  the  Church  in  1956. 
And  in  1960,  the  parish  built  a  new  social 
center. 

The  priest,  who  was  named  a  Monslgnor  in 
1942  and  further  honored  by  the  title,  Pro- 
thonotary  Apostolic  In  1958.  Is  well  known 
to  those  of  Polish  descent  throughout 
Western  New  York  and  Canada,  through  his 
Sunday  Mass  broadcasts  on  radio  station 
WWOL,  aired  each  week  since  1945. 

In  1965.  Msgr.  Adamski  celebrated  his  50th 
Jubilee  as  a  priest.  At  that  time,  the  late 
Bishop  McNulty  praised  the  pastor,  a  "great 
priest  of  God  .  .  .  held  in  veneration  by 
clergy,  religlouf!  and  faithful  of  the  diocese 
as  well  as  his  parishioners."  An  editorial  hon- 
oring the  Monslgnor  in  the  Am-Pol  Eagle  ob- 
served: "He  has  tried  to  propagate  and  keep 
alive  the  heritage  of  Polonia  and  through 
his  radio  broadcasts  and  sermons,  has  been 
able  to  bring  the  'Word  of  God'  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  all  over  the  area  and  also  bring 
the  people  a  chance  to  hear  Christ's  message 
In  the  Polish  language.  The  real  record  of 
Msgr.  Adamskl's  service  to  his  community 
lies  in  the  hundreds  of  projects  in  Polonia 
that  have  become  a  reality  because  he  had 
the  patience  and  the  unending  determina- 
tion to  champion  their  cause." 

St.  Stanislaus'  congregation  has  decreased 
in  the  past  years,  as  Polish  immigration  has 
stopped  and  as  more  and  more  parishioners 
move  to  the  suburbs.  Nevertheless.  St.  Stan- 
islaus remains  vital.  Many  parish  clubs  are 
still  active  and  the  parish  is  stUl  known  as 
the  center  of  PolUh  Catholicism  in  Buffalo. 


DILLON  GRAHAM 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OF  GEOKGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Wash- 
ington's most  distinguished  journalists, 
Mr.  Dillon  Graham,  will  retire  from  his 
position  here  with  the  Associated  Press 
tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  personal  tribute  to  Mr. 
Graham  both  for  his  exceptional  profes- 
sional performance  and  his  own  per- 
sonal dedication  as  an  outstanding 
citizen. 
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It  has  been  my  honor  to  know  Mr. 
Graham  for  more  than  a  decade  during 
my  previous  service  as  a  staff  member 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  He  Is  retir- 
ing after  25  years  of  service  as  a  Capitol 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  I*ress 
£ind  after  some  44  years  of  total  service 
with  the  Associated  Press. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
cism of  the  news  media  from  many 
sources  during  recent  years.  Much  of  the 
criticism  has  had  some  validity  to  it,  and 
I  believe  that  the  press  in  general  has 
listened  to  the  criticism  with  an  open 
mind.  Like  any  enterprise,  the  news 
media  has  its  faults  and  it  has  employees 
who  do  less  than  their  best.  But  Dillon 
Graham  is  one  of  the  handful  of  men  in 
any  profession  who  deliver  only  the 
highest  quality  of  v.'ork.  As  a  result,  the 
whole  of  the  Fourth  Estate  has  enjoyed  a 
reflected  good  name  in  the  eyes  of  those 
of  us  who  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Graham. 

He  is  a  penetrating  inquisitor,  a  hard 
worker,  and  a  man  who  has  dedicated 
himself  to  giving  his  readers  the  very 
best  quality  of  news  reporting  that  can 
be  delivered. 

I  think  that  all  too  often  we  In  gov- 
ernment forget  that  the  press  plays  a 
crucial  role  in  our  democracy.  Our 
democratic  institutions  are  fragile.  They 
are  strong  for  only  so  long  as  our  peo- 
ple are  well  informed  and  for  only  so 
long  as  our  leaders  put  the  public  interest 
ahead  of  their  own  interests.  The  press 
is  the  guardian  of  those  interests  and 
Dillon  Graham  has  never  forgotten  that 
responsibility.  He  is  a  newsman  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  testament  to  his  serv- 
ice than  to  say  just  that. 

I  want  Dillon  to  know  that  his  years  of 
labor  have  had  an  important  impact  on 
preserving  those  things  that  are  good  in 
government.  There  are  very  few  men 
who  can  say  that.  I  salute  Dillon  today, 
and  I  am  confident  that  his  good  citizen- 
ship will  continue  to  be  Important  to  us 
in  the  years  to  come. 


U.S.  BOMBING  IN  CAMBODIA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuation  of  American  bombing  oper- 
ations in  Cambodia  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. Despite  unmistakable  mandates 
by  the  Congress  to  cease  all  U.S.  military 
operations  in  Cambodia,  the  adminis- 
tration has  continued  to  ignore  arro- 
gantly the  expressed  desires  of  the 
American  people.  This  callous  flouting  of 
governmental  responsibility  and  demo- 
cratic principle  adds  to  the  present  na- 
tional lack  of  confidence  in  the  admin- 
istration. 

WCBS-TV  in  New  York  City  recently 
broadcast  a  fine  editorial  sharply  crit- 
icizing the  administration  for  its  in- 
sistence on  continued  U.S.  military  In- 
volvement   In    Cambodia's    internecine 
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struggle,  the  text  of  which  I  request  tu 
have  printed  in  the  Record: 

Cambodian  Bombing 
In  January  a  cease-fire  was  signed  la  Paris 
and  Americans  rejoiced  that,  for  them  at 
lei^t.  the  war  In  Indochina  was  over.  But 
In  the  three  months  since  then,  the  United 
States  has  dropped  146,000  tons  of  bombs 
on  Cambodia  and  Lace  at  a  cost  of  almost 
»260  mUllon.  But  the  real  price  of  this 
bombing  Is  nine  Americans  dead,  two  miss- 
ing, three  planes  lost  In  action,  and  count- 
less numbers  of  Cambodians  and  Laotians 
killed  or  left  homeless. 

In  the  past,  the  administration's  rationale 
for  such  brutal,  massive  bombing  was  that 
we  were  protecting  American  troops.  Now 
the  reason  given  for  the  daily  bombing  of 
Cambodia — where  the  fighting  has  been  the 
heaviest — Is  to  keep  the  Lon  Nol  government 
In  power  and  thus  prevent  the  country  from 
being  used  as  a  staging  area  for  an  attack 
on   the   Saigon  government. 

This  continued  dally  bombing  appears  to 
Indicate  an  open-ended  commitment  to 
fight  a  war  most  Americans  do  not  support 
A  recent  Harris  poll  shows  that  Americans 
dlsaRprove  of  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  49 
percent  to  33  per  cent.  And  Congress  also 
e.\pressed  Its  resistance  when  last  Thursday 
the  House  of  Representatives  refused  to  vote 
additional  funds  to  pay  for  the  continued 
bombing  of  Cambodia.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  House  voted  to  curtail  funds  for 
the  war. 

The  Senate  took  even  stronger  action  yes- 
terday. The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee approved  an  amendment  sponsored 
by  Republican  Sen.  Clifford  Case  of  New 
Jersey  and  Democratic  Sen.  Frank  Church 
of  Idaho  that  would  cut  off  all  funds  for 
military  purposes  In  Indochina  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  Congress.  We  hope 
the  Case-Church  amendment  Is  passed  by 
Congress. 

It  seems  incredible  to  us  that  after  12 
years  of  war — after  all  our  troops  are  out 
and  our  prisoners  of  war  released — that  it 
is  still  necessarry  to  call  for  the  end  of 
American  military  Involvement  In  Indo- 
china— Involvement  that  does  not  have  the 
support  of  Congress  or  the  American  people. 
The  Harris  poll  last  week  showed  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  American  public  feels  that 
the  United  States  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
was  a  •'national  mistake."  A  wise  man  once 
suggested  that  the  nation  that  doesn't  learn 
from  its  mistakes  is  doomed  to  repeat  them. 


SCHOOLBUS   SAFETY   LEGISLATION 
NEEDED 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  76  Members 
of  Congress  have  joined  with  me  in  spon- 
soring a  Schoolbus  Safety  Act  of  1973. 
Recently  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce and  Finance  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
conducted  2  days  of  excellent  hearings 
which  placed  on  the  record  the  need  for 
schoolbus  safety  legislation  now. 

This  legislation  is  gaining  nationwide 
support.  Recently,  the  three  Bee  newspa- 
pers— the  Sacramento  Bee,  the  Fresno 
Bee.  and  the  Modesto  Bee — editorially 
endorsed  schoolbus  safety  legislation. 
The  newspaper  concludes  that: 

Parents  must  have  every  assurance  that 
when    their   children    board    the    schoolbus. 
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the  risk  is  as  minimal  as  the  law  and  its  ad- 
ministrators can  make  it.  There  is  really  not 
such  a  thing  as  too  much  safety. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
agree  that  there  is  an  immediate  need 
for  schoolbus  legislation.  For  their  in- 
formation, I  would  like  to  include  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  on  May  19  in  the 
Record.  The  editorial  follows: 

Protecting  Lives  or  Schoolchiluhen 

How  safe  are  school  buses? 

A  Department  of  Transportation  offlclal 
insists  a  child  Is  50  times  less  likely  to  get 
hurt  on  a  school  bus  than  when  he  Is  driven 
to  school  In  his  mother's  car.  and  no  new  laws 
are  needed. 

Not  so,  says  Rep.  Les  Aspln.  of  Wise.,  co- 
sponsor  with  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  of  Sacramen- 
to, of  a  bill  to  make  the  government  speed 
up  rules  on  school  bus  safety. 

In  Aspln 's  view,  the  school  bus  Is  probably 
the  unsafest  vehicle  on  the  road.  He  is  talk- 
ing about  vast  fleet  of  250,000  buses  which 
carry  20  million  youngsters  to  classes 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Moss-Aspln  bill  would  require  the  DOT 
to  Issue  comprehensive  new  school  bus  safety 
standards  within  six  months,  to  investigate 
every  new  school  bus  by  the  manufacturer 
and  distributor,  look  Into  every  school  bus- 
related  fatality  and  build  a  prototype  of  a 
safe  schoolbus. 

The  records  list  150  persons  killed  and  5,600 
Injured  in  1971-72  accidents  Involving  a 
.school  bus  True,  It  is  a  lower  death  rate  than 
for  autos  but  this  should  hardly  discourage 
any  effort  to  reduce  ever-present  potential 
danger. 

Parents  must  have  every  assurance  that 
when  their  child  boards  a  school  bus,  the  risk 
Is  as  minimal  as  the  law  and  Its  administra- 
tors can  make  It.  There  really  is  not  such  a 
thing  as  too  much  safety. 
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ENERGY:    OFF  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  short 
article  below  from  the  May  Issue  of  Gov- 
ernment Executive  says  a  great  deal;  in 
fact,  it  may  just  put  the  whole  discussion 
of  energy  into  the  proverbial  "nutshell." 
A  fragmented  and  disjointed  structure 
cannot  produce  policy  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word.  We  cannot  afford  the  high 
cost  of  "muddlins;  through,"  as  Mr. 
Raynes  puts  it.  We  will  only  overcome 
the  energ>'  crisis  with  a  coordinated, 
positive,  and  imaginative  program: 
Energy:   Off  in  all  Directions 

Last  March,  five  "energy"  associations — the 
.American  Gas  Association,  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum,  Edison  Electric  Institute  and  Na- 
tional Coal  Association — jointly  blamed 
piecemeal  Federal  policy  and  public  apathy 
for  the  U.S.  energy  crisis. 

Added  Government  Eiecutive  author  John 
Wllpers.  confirming  the  Indictment  (as  the 
result  of  research  for  a  series  on  the  sub- 
ject): "More  than  60  Federal  agencies  are 
Involved  In  the  energy  problem.  In  one  way 
or  another." 

Will  Congress  straighten  out  the  clutter? 
They  may  not  have  the  tools.  Noted  Burt 
Raynes,  chairman  of  Rohr  Industries,  In  an 
interview  while  he  was  in  Washington  last 
month  for  a  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers meeting  on  the  crisis: 


"Congress  ,1s  being  torn  by  so  many  people, 
they  probably  are  going  to  go  a  little  bit  In 
all  directions."  As  with  other  things,  he 
hopes  "eventually  well  muddle  through."  As 
to  the  proposal  that  anti-pollution  standards 
(which  tend  to  mcrease  fuel  consumption) 
be  shelved  while  the  energy  crisis  Is  on, 
Raynes  said: 

"First,  the  crisis  Is  going  to  be  with  us  a 
long  time.  Second,  those  antl-pollutlon  Acts 
Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Malne)  got 
through  Congress  are  great  Acts."  Raynes' 
primary  answer  to  the  dilemma:  fuel  con- 
servation. Unfortunately  for  his  proposal,  at 
the  five-group  meeting  attended  by  several 
hundred  top  industrialists,  he  was  the  only 
one  who  spoke  up  for  conservation.  Everyone 
else  seemed  Interested  only  in  looking  for 
alternative  (to  oil  and  coal)  sources  of  fuel. 
"We  homo  sapiens."  said  Raynes  afterwards, 
succinctly,  "are  a  greedy  bunch." 


THE  CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 
MUST  Be  put  to  REST  PERMA- 
NENTLY 


HON.  L.  A.  (SKIP)  BAFALIS 


OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  BAFAUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago.  President  Nixon  made  a  decision 
which  won  unanimous  approval  from 
conservationists  and  environmental 
groups  all  across  the  Nation — he  ordered 
a  halt  to  construction  of  the  reckless  and 
extremely  damaging  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal. 

But  there  are  those  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept that  decision,  who  would  have  the 
Congress  ignore  the  dire  warnings  issued 
by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  Florida 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commis- 
sion, and  every  other  scientific  body 
which  studied  the  canal  and  its  effects. 

Those  warnings  were  specific  and  left 
no  room  for  doubt. 

As  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  put  it: 

This  project  could  seriously  affect  the  en- 
vironment m  Florida  by  degrading  water 
quality,  altering  the  water  supply  In  cen- 
tral Florida,  vitally  affecting  the  fish  and 
wildlife  of  the  area  and  combining  what  are 
now  separate  ecological  systems. 

Potential  pollution  from  the  project  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Florida  aquifer,  setting 
off  a  destructive  chain  reaction  affecting  the 
water  supply  for  many  users. 

But  that  was  not  all.  CEQ  also  warned : 

The  Canal  could  add  to  the  spread  of  pests 

from  the  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  where 

they    would    spread    virtually    unobstructed 

throughout  the  East  Coast  Waterways. 

The  US.  Geological  Survey  studied  the 
canal  and  issued  its  own  warnings  of: 

Potential  aquifer  contamination  and  pol- 
lution of  canal  waters  which  could  affect 
estuarlne  waters  and  their  ecologies. 

Then  there  was  the  study  by  126 
Florida  scientists  who  condemned  the 
canal  as  "a  classic  example  of  the  reck- 
less degradation  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment." and  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission  report  which 
warned  that  the  Rodman  Reservoir,  a 
small  part  of  the  canal  system,  "created 
ecological  problems  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension." 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
canal  must  be  allowed  to  die.  The  Con- 
gress must  say  once  and  for  all  that  it 
will  not  support  any  project  so  obviously 
detrimental  to  man's  quest  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and — more  important — to 
mans  need  for  fresh,  drinkable  water. 

But  even  if  that  were  not  the  case — 
even  if  the  canal  could  be  considered 
solely  on  economic  grounds — it  would 
still  be  a  tragic  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  says  the  canal 
has  a  1  to  1.4  cost  benefit  ratio — but  25 
percent  of  the  alleged  l)enefits  come  in 
the  form  of  recreation,  according  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Yet  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission,  in  a  1970  study, 
challenged  that,  saying: 

The  previously  assumed  benefits  from  fish- 
ing and  hunting  will  not  be  realized  through- 
out the  project  life  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal. 

In  fact,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  said  the  long-term  effect  of  the 
canal: 

Would  be  replacement  of  the  present  de- 
sirable sport  fishery  by  what  are  largely  trash 
fish.  Including  gars,  bowfln,  shad  and 
bullhead. 

If  that  is  the  case,  and  studies  have 
proven  that  it  is,  there  can  be  no  real 
defense  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
on  economic  grounds. 

That  leaves  us  with  no  solid  justifica- 
tion for  the  project. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  than 
enough  justification  for  stopping  it — and 
not  just  for  the  reasons  already  outlined. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  in  liis  Jan- 
uary 1971  order  halting  construction: 

A  national  treasure  is  Involved  in  the  case 
of  the  Barge  Canal — The  Oklawaha  River, 
a  uniquely  beautiful,  semitroplcal  stream, 
one  of  the  very  few  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
Stales,  which  would  be  destroyed  by  con- 
struction of  the  Canal. 

Now.  there  are  those  who  will  say  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  invest- 
ed $53  million  in  this  proposed  185-mile 
ditch  and,  to  keep  that  investment  from 
being  wasted,  should  spend  at  least 
another  $150  million  to  finish  the  canal. 

That  is  a  spurious  argument  and 
everyone  knows  it. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  request,  so 
often  repeated,  for  another  study  on  the 
canal. 

I  know  of  no  other  project  in  history 
which  has  been  studied  so  much.  First 
suggested  back  in  1836,  the  concept  of  a 
canal  across  Florida  was  studied  eight 
times  prior  to  1930  and  heaven  only 
knows  how  many  times  since. 

And  practically  every  study  said  no, 
tlie  canal  should  not  be  built. 

Now.  the  canal's  backers  want  a  study 
of  alternative  routes.  But  there  is  no 
need  for  such  a  study,  A  100-man  U.S. 
Forest  Service  Task  Force,  in  drawing 
up  the  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  canal,  looked  at  possible  al- 
ternative routes  and  said  no. 

The  Forest  Service  said  in  a  study 
undertaken  after  the  presidential  order 
halting  construction: 

Many  of  the  above  environmental  consider- 
ations apply  to  the  canal  with  the  alterna- 
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tlve  routes  as  much  as  to  the  original  canal 
route:  The  dangers  of  piollutlon  of  surface 
waters  and  consequent  threat  of  pKDllution 
to  the  aquifer  apply  to  the  canal  with  alter- 
native routes  since  the  major  areas  of  inter- 
connection between  the  aquifer  and  the  canal 
lie  west  of  the  proposed  alternative  routes, 
in  the  parts  of  the  canal  where  the  route 
would  remain  unchanged. 

The  Forest  Service  also  emphasized : 
Regardless  of  the  route  chosen,  the  canal 
win  provide  a  direct  Infestation  route  and 
means     of     transport      of     potential     pest 
organisms. 

So  the  dangers  are  still  there,  even  if 
the  canal  is  rerouted  away  from  the 
scenic  Oklawaha. 

But  even  more  telling  is  the  Forest 
Service's  concern  that  routing  the  canal 
a  few  miles  away  from  the  scenic  Okla- 
waha River  may  not  be  enough  to  save 
the  river  itself. 

The  proposed  bypass  would  protect  the 
Oklawaha   from   direct   physical    damage. 

Said  the  Forest  Service : 

However,  there  may  be  Indirect  Impacts 
from  altered  surface  and  subsurface  water 
levels  or  regimes. 

And,  the  Service  added : 

The  canal,  running  parallel  to  the  main 
river  course,  will  alter  the  sub-surface  water 
level  which  will  have  an  effect  upon  the 
vegetation  and  wildlife  of  the  surrounding 
area.  Including  the  river  valley. 

Therefore,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is  a  bad 
deal  no  matter  where  you  put  it. 

In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for  World 
War  II  and  the  desire  to  protect  U.S. 
shipping  from  Nazi  submarines,  I  doubt 
tliat  the  canal  would  ever  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress, 

The  U-boat  menace  is  gone.  And  in 
these  days  of  missile-firing  submarines, 
a  canal  offers  no  real  protection. 

So,  where,  I  ask,  where  can  you  find 
justification  for  this  ditch? 

There  is  none.  And  most  people  of 
Florida  realize  that. 

They  support  the  President's  decision 
to  halt  construction  on  this  project.  I 
support  that  decision.  I  oppose  the  fur- 
ther funding. 

But  most  of  all,  I  oppose  these  con- 
tinued attempts  to  circumvent  a  well- 
thought-out  and  environmentally  soimd 
order  to  kill  the  canal. 

The  only  way  to  stop  these  efforts, 
once  and  for  all,  is  to  withdraw  Con- 
gressional  authorization  for  the  canal. 

Therefore,  a  week  ago,  I  introduced 
a  bill  H.R.  7904  to  do  just  that. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  that  bill 
with  21  cosponsors — Representatives  C. 
W.  "Bill"  Young,  Dante  Fascell,  Wil- 
liam Lehman,  J.  Herbert  Burke,  Lou 
Frey  of  Florida;  James  Abdnor,  Glenn 
Anderson.  LaMar  Baker,  James  Cleve- 
land, Thad  Cochran,  Paul  Cronin,  Jim 
Grover,  Robert  Hanrahan,  William 
Ketchum,  Matthew  Rinaldo,  John  Say- 
LOR,  E.  G.  Shuster,  Gene  Snyder,  Gerry 
Studds,  Gene  Taylor,  and  William 
Walsh. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  thing:  my  pur- 
pose in  so  doing  is  not  to  do  battle  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Flor- 
ida who,  although  a  minority  of  the  dele- 
gation, support  this  project. 
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They  are  men  whose  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment I  admire  and  respect.  I  consider 
them  my  friends  and  I  value  their 
friendship  iiighly. 

But  this  is  an  issue  which  I  feel  must 
be  resolved. 

And  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  do  this 
than  to  subject  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  to  a  straight  up-and-down  vote 
of  the  Congress, 

Once  the  Congress  has  spoken,  we  can 
move  on  and  consider  legislation  to  give 
the  Oklawaha  River  the  "wild  river" 
status  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. 


AMTRAK:    here   TO  STAY— AND 
GROW 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
1973  issue  of  Railway  Age  included  a  very 
interesting  article  on  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corp.  known  as  Amtrak. 
It  is  noted  that  Amtrak 's  1,200  unit  fleet 
of  stainless  steel  passenger  cars  is  un- 
dergoing refurbishing  at  nine  locations, 
one  of  which  is  the  Penn  Central's  shop 
located  at  Beech  Grove,  Ind.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  This  work  constitutes 
an  important  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy of  my  district  and  of  central 
Indiana. 

The  Amtrak  passenger  service  opera- 
tion has  been  depicted  by  some  as  being 
an  ailing  operation,  but  this  article 
paints  a  different  picture.  I  believe  it  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  all  Members 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Amtrak's  authorization  request  is  before 
the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  this  piece  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  have  missed  seeing 
it: 

Amtrak  :  Here  to  St.^y — and  Grow 

Amtrak  continues  to  be  depicted  by  its 
enemies  (and.  sad  to  say,  by  some  of  Its 
friends  I  as  an  ailing,  awkward  enterprise 
with  one  foot  In  the  grave  and  the  other  In 
Its  mouth.  This  lssue"s  cover  story  will,  we 
hope,  help  to  correct  that  picture. 

Amtrak's  ridershlp  Is  up;  its  losses  are 
down:  it  has  a  capital  Investment  program 
for  FY  1974  bigger  than  that  of  most  Class 
I  railroads.  The  13  contracting  railroads  are 
operating  more  Amtrak  trains  than  they  did 
two  years  ago.  There  is.  obvlouslv,  consid- 
erable merit  in  President  Roger  Lewis's 
claim  that  the  Amtrak  experiment  can  now 
be  pronounced  a  success.  He  Is  not  unaware 
of  the  mountain  of  problems  that  Amtrak 
still  must  tunnel  through.  Poor  on -time  per- 
formance Is  a  source  of  great  worry  (though 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  train  Is  late 
when  It  Is  five  minutes  off  schedule;  a  plane 
is  not  late  until  it  has  missed  Its  schedule  by 
15  minutes).  And  the  la  railroads  which  Mr. 
Lewis  deals  with  are  not  always  anxious  to 
take  the  extra  step  toward  better  service.  A 
patient,  tough  bargainer.  Mr.  Lewis  is  work- 
ing hard  behind  the  scenes  to  correct  this. 

As  for  Amtrak's  future,  Mr.  Lewis  has 
good  reason  to  be  optimistic,  based  on  the 
recent  findings  of  a  Harbrldge  House  study. 
The  study  found,  In  the  first  place,  that  rail 
service  is  already  far  more  important  In  the 
national  picture  than  that  well-worn  sta- 
tistic— that  rail  accounts  for  less  than  1  %  of 
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all  Intercity  passenger  travel — would  Indi- 
cate. That  statistic,  suggests  Harbrldge 
House,  is  misleading  because  the  total  trans- 
portation market  Includes  many  areas  which 
have  no  rail  service  at  all.  Considering  only 
those  market  areas  served  by  rail,  the  rail 
share  rises  to  5.9%.  In  the  New  York- Wash- 
ington corridor,  the  rail  share  is  IS.e"^. 

As  for  the  future,  Harbrldge  House  made 
these  points : 

Over-all  travel  demand  Is  rising.  DOT  fore- 
sees a  105%  increase  In  commercial  travel 
during  the  present  decade,  from  195  billion 
passenger  mUes  in  1970  to  400  billion  in  1980; 
and  a  further  doubling  in  the  following  dec- 
ade. 

The  ability  of  autos  and  buses  to  cope  with 
this  demand  will  be  constrained  by  a  slow- 
down in  construction  of  new  highways  and 
arterial  roads  due  to  greater  public  aware- 
ness of  the  high  economic  and  social  costs. 
Meanwhile,  airports  are  approaching  capac- 
ity and  air  congestion  problems  are  worsen- 
ing. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Metrollner 
that  improved  rail  service  will  bring  riders 
back  to  the  rails.  Public  attitudes  also  favor 
rails.  A  Louis  Harris  &  Asscx;iates  survey 
found  that  the  public,  by  an  82-10  ^^  major- 
ity, feels  It  must  have  the  rail  option. 

(There  Is  evidence  that  even  unimproved 
service  will  bring  riders  back  to  the  rails. 
The  New  York  Times  recently  reported  that 
100  people  a  day  are  now  riding  trains  be- 
tween New  York  and  Montreal  on  a  newly- 
restored  service,  though  that  service  is  far 
from  ideal.  That's  one-tenth  as  many  people 
as  the  airlines  carry  between  those  two 
points  dally.  Which  may  be  one  reason  why 
Eastern  Airlines  last  week  Introduced  air 
shuttle  service  on  the  run.) 

BEOERSHIP   WILL   INCREASE 

Harbrldge  House  concluded:  "Rail  rlder- 
shlp  will  increase  as  the  ability  of  other 
modes  to  grow  is  subjected  to  an  Increasing 
number  of  constraints  resulting  In  a  corre- 
sponding deterioration  in  quality  of  service." 

Amtrak  seems  to  be  here  not  only  to  stay — 
but  to  grow. 

Isn't  It  a  fact  that  the  Amtrak  system, 
after  July  1,  will  be  a  much-shrunken  version 
of  the  network  that  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corp.  began  business  with  two 
years  ago? 

Isn't  it  also  true  that  Amtrak  is  so  hard 
put  to  meet  its  $26O.0O0-a-day  operating 
losses  that  there's  next  to  nothing  left  to 
invest  m  new  cars  and  locomotives? 

And  isn't  it  irrefutably  a  matter  of  record 
that  Amtrak  has  nothing  to  pour  into  road- 
way Improvements? 

In  a  word — no. 

The  facts,  which  may  come  as  a  shock  to 
Amtrak'  poor-mouthers,  are  these: 

Even  if  its  much-publicized  service  reduc- 
tions are  permitted  by  the  ICC  to  become 
effective  after  the  beginning  of  FY  1974,  Am- 
trak will  still  be  operating  more  trains  over 
more  route  miles  than  it  did  on  May  1,  1971. 
The  planned  reductions  include  abandon- 
ment of  the  ■Florldian"  with  substitute  serv- 
ice offered  between  Chicago  and  norlda  via 
Richmond;  elimination  of  the  New  York- 
Washington-Kansas  City  and  the  Newport 
News-Richmond  schedules:  and  some  service 
combinations  In  the  West.  But  they  are  more 
than  compensated  for  by  experimental  serv- 
ices which  Amtrak  has  introduced  since  1971 
and  Is  retaining  (e.g.,  the  "North  Coast  Hia- 
watha") and  other  new  services  added  with 
the  flnanical  assistance  of  state  and  local 
governn^ents. 

Amtrak,  though  anticipating  a  $95.6-mll- 
llon  loss  in  FY  1974,  has  nonetheless  been 
able  to  budget  $150  million  for  capital  im- 
provements— far  more  than  most  Class  I 
roads  will  spend.  This  will  Include  $40  mil- 
lion for  new  cars  (815  million  for  locomo- 
tive-hauled equipment,  for  which  specs  are 
now  being  rushed   to  completion;    and  $25 
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million  for  new  corridor  cars — possibly  trail- 
ers cars  to  beef  up  the  Metrollners);  plus 
$13  million  for  refurbishing  old  cars.  Another 
827  minion  win  go  for  new  locomotives,  and 
$4  million  for  overhaul  of  old  ones.  All  of  this 
comes  on  top  of  locomotive  expenditures 
which  totaled  $32.5  million  in  FY  1973:  plus  a 
car-and-related-faclllty  mvestment  estimated 
at  $65.1  million.  (The  latter  included  the  pur- 
chase of  two  ANF-Prangeco  turbotrains  from 
France  and  two  United  Aircraft  turbos  from 
Canada.  The  French  trains  will  be  shipped 
June  15  and  will  arrive  In  Chicago  via  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  around  July  15.  The  Cana- 
dian trains  will  arrive  a  little  earlier.  All  are 
to  go  into  service  In  the  Chlcago-St.  Louis 
and  Chicago-Milwaukee  corridors  around 
Sept.  1.) 

And  $50  million — a  third  of  the  total  capi- 
tal budget — will  go  Into  roadway  in  FY  1974, 
mostly  for  corridor  Improvements.  This  Is 
In  addition  to  $16  million  earmarked  for 
station  and  other   facility   improvements. 

Does  all  of  this  sound  like  a  company  that 
Is  preparing  for  a  going-out -of-buslness  sale? 
Hardly.  Nor  does  Amtrak  President  Roger 
Lewis  talk  much  like  the  "liquidator"  that 
he  says  people  were  calling  him  a  scant  two 
years  ago. 

Amtrak  has  big  problems,  still — and  one  of 
the  biggest,  from  Lewis's  point  of  view.  Is 
poor  on-tUne  performance.  In  March  the 
6,072  trains  operated  by  Amtrak  had  average 
on-time  performance  of  68Tc — up  from,  Feb- 
ruary's 66.7%  but  down  from  the  75%  aver- 
aged in  1972.  This  is  something  Lewis  is  anx- 
ious to  correct.  What  he  would  like  to  see  is 
incentives  for  good  performance,  penalties 
for  the  reverse. 

Lewis  also  has  his  problems  with  the  13 
railroads  that  run  his  trains.  Right  now  he's 
hassling  with  Southern  Pacific  over  Amtrak's 
proposal  for  a  new  Dallas-Houston  service. 
SP  says  It  will  take  $7.5  million  to  bring  the 
line  up  to  passenger-train  standards.  The 
matter  Is  in  arbitration. 

But  on  the  whole  Lewis  is  pleased  with 
Amtrak's  first  two  years,  and  bullish  for  its 
future.  So  is  Amtrak's  marketing  vice  presi- 
dent, Harold  Graham,  whose  estimate  Is  that 
Amtrak  will  attract  an  additional  2  million 
riders  this  year,  a  15%  Increase,  and  who  Is 
skilfully  using  a  $4-milllon  ad  budget  to 
make  his  forecast  come  true.  ("We  tell  them 
how  they  get  there  and  what  it  costs;  this  Is 
what  the  pre-Aratrak  American  public  did 
not  know  about  trains.") 

As  Amtrak  approached  its  second  birth- 
day, RaUway  Age  talked  with  Its  president — 
about  the  corporation's  first  two  years,  and 
its  immediate  future. 

RA.  If  Amtrak  is  to  grow,  or  even  maintain 
Its  status  quo.  It  Is  clearly  going  to  require 
a  lot  of  money.  Is  that  money  available? 

Lewis.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  sits 
on  $8  billion  a  year.  It's  a  question  of  whether 
the  money  already  available  is  going  to  be 
channeled  to  railroads  or  to  airways  or  to 
highways.  What  we  have  to  prove  Is  that  rail- 
road passenger  service  is  viable,  provides  a 
solid  option,  and  that  people  will  use  it. 
That's  what  we're  busy  doing.  This  country 
can  do  what  it  wants  to  do.  If  it  feels  that 
railroad  passenger  service  is  Important,  then 
It  Is  going  to  have  railroad  passenger  service. 
RA.  Do  you  have  the  feeling  that  the  im- 
portance of  this  service  is  beginning  to  get 
across? 

Lewis.  I  think  that  beginning  is  the  key 
word.  I  felt  two  years  ago  that  there  was  no 
beginning.  Many  of  the  people  I  was  talking 
to  had  already  made  up  their  minds  that  this 
thing  wasn't  viable.  They  called  me  a  liqui- 
dator, among  other  things.  But  when  we  be- 
gan to  bring  the  deficit  down,  and  rldershlp 
up,  people  began  to  think.  "If  they  can  do 
that  with  those  resources,  maybe  we  ought 
to  think  about  giving  them  more."  So  you 
could  say  the  beginning  has  begun. 

RA.  Then  the  Amtrak  experiment  has  been, 
so  lar,  a  success? 
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Lewis.  Yes.  and  1 11  tell  you  why.  Look  at 
It  first  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  pol- 
icy. The  railroads  of  this  country  reported 
a  loss  of  nearly  $500  million  on  the  operation 
of  passenger  services  in  1969.  When  Amtrak 
was  created,  the  route  mileage  was  cut  in 
about  half.  That  was  the  first  big  step.  In 
our  first  year  we  lost  $156  million.  In  the 
second  year  we  lost  $124  million,  and  we  ab- 
sorbed a  $23  million  labor  Increase.  In  the 
third  year  the  loss  Is  going  to  be  about  $95 
million,  though  we  will  absorb  another  $20 
million  Increase.  Now  that's  pretty  good,  from 
$500  million  to  $124  million  to  $95  million  in 
a  period  of  rapidly  rising  prices. 

And  that  isn't  the  whole  story.  We  had 
Arthur  Andersen  compute  what  the  rail- 
roads are  now  paying  in  Federal  Income  taxes, 
due  to  their  being  relieved  of  their  pas- 
senger-service losses,  which  they  were  not 
paying  before.  That  comes  to  around  $80 
million.  So  In  three  years,  to  go  from  a  $500 
minion  clipping  down  to  $95  million,  with  a 
credit  for  380  million — I'd  say  that's  very 
good  government  policy. 

Now  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  passenger.  Everybody  loves  options. 
And  we  now  have  the  option  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service.  That  can  take  the  pressure 
off  the  problem  that's  worrying  the  public 
most — which  is  automobile  congestion 
around  the  big  cities.  And  a  third  thing  was 
established  by  the  study  which  Harbrldge 
House  did  for  us  recently.  The  pressure  on 
the  bus  and  the  airplane  Is  going  to  grow. 
Costs  are  going  to  rise.  But  the  private  rail 
right  of  way  is  relatively  underutilized.  We 
can  carry  an  enormous  Increase  in  trafiBc 
without  increasing  our  costs. 

Yes,  Amtrak  is  a  success.  And  the  proof  is 
that  the  system  we  have  been  discussing  with 
the  DOT  and  the  OMB  and  the  Congress 
isn't  very  different  from  the  system  we  began 
with.  Even  If  we  drop  certain  services — if 
we're  permitted  to  do  that  by  the  ICC— we 
wUl  still  be  operating  more  route  miles  and 
more  trains  than  we  were  operating  in  the 
basic  system  in  May  1971.  So  In  a  sense  peo- 
ple have  bought  the  experiment  by  agreeing 
to  continue  it. 

RA:  You're  looking  forward  to  a  good  third 
year  In  terms  of  rldershlp? 

Lewis:  I  think  the  signs  are  all  go.  I  think 
the  railroad  Is  going  to  grow. 

That  Is  not  to  say  we  don't  have  some  big 
problems.  There's  the  question  of  casts,  and 
we're  going  to  talk  to"  the  raUroads  about 
that.  We  are  certainly  going  to  talk  to  the 
railroads  about  performance.  The  contract 
that  we  signed  with  the  railroads  was  not 
a  bad  contract.  But  we  have  learned  some 
things  we  want,  and  railroads  have  learned 
some  things  they  want.  The  contracts  prob- 
ably ought  to  be  reviewed.  It's  only  the  cost 
provisions  that  are  reopenable.  but  when- 
ever you  get  into  costs  you  always  get  into 
other  things.  I  think  our  main  concern  is 
that  we  have  not  clearly  spelled  out  per- 
formance standards,  and  that  we  don't  have 
incentives  for  doing  better  or  penalties  for 
doing  worse. 

If  we  want  to  improve  performance  stand- 
ards beyond  the  levels  possible  on  May  1. 
1971,  then  we  may  have  to  give  the  railroads 
the  money,  or  furnish  them  the  equipmeut. 
If  it's  a  problem  of  holding  performance  to 
the  levels  that  were  possible  on  May  1,  then 
it's  a  matter  of  holding  the  railroads  re.-pon- 
sible.  Now,  we  have  some  money  for  right 
of  way  improvements.  It's  unsatisfactory,  I 
kr.ow,  to  fix  up  other  peoples  property  but 
there  are  certain  places  where  the  gain  is 
going  to  be  so  significant  that  we're  going 
to  find  a  way  to  do  it. 

^  SMOO;  HER  METROLINER  RIDE 

A  big  churk  of  th3  ?50  million  which 
Amtrak  has  available  for  right  of  way  i:n- 
provement  in  FY  "74  will  go  into  the  Nor'.h- 
east  Corridor.  But  as  Lewis  has  often  ob- 
served, it  Isn't  Just  track,  but  a  track  truck 
combinaiiou.   li  at  provides   a   smooth   ride. 
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And  Metrollner  trucks  are  now  coming  In  for 
attention. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration  has 
Just  awarded  a  contract  for  the  design,  fabri- 
cation, testing  and  supply  of  improved  trucks 
for  the  Metrollners.  The  $3.8-million  project 
is  being  undertaken  by  the  Ground  Trans- 
portation Division  of  LTV  Aerospace  Corp. 

"Redesign  of  the  Metrollner  trucks  Is  con- 
templated B&  the  most  Important  step  that 
can  be  taken  to  Improve  the  quality  of  ride 
In  these  passenger  cars,"  says  Federal  Rail- 
road Administrator  John  W.  Ingram.  "Only 
when  reliable  and  comfortable  rail  services 
are  available  to  the  public  will  rail  passenger 
service  be  able  to  take  its  full  place  in  the  na- 
tional transportation  system." 

Six  competitive  proposals  were  evaluated 
by  FRA.  As  awarded,  LTV  will  test  a  newly 
designed  Metrollner  truck  prior  to  fabrication 
of  four  prototypes.  These  prototype  trucks 
will  then  be  thoroughly  road  tested  and  the 
results  evaluated.  If  the  results  meet  expecta- 
tions. It  Ls  FRA's  Intent  to  equip  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet  with  the  new  trucks; 
this  will  involve  production  of  an  additional 
96  under  the  contract. 

Actually,  the  LTV  entry  Is  a  service-proven 
design  from  the  Swiss  firm  of  SIG,  beefed  up 
for  service  under  the  heavy  Metrollner  cars. 
Many  of  Swiss  Federal  RaUway  passenger 
coaches  already  have  the  SIG-ML  truck  or  its 
predecessor  design.  In  addition  to  the  Swiss 
truck  finally  accepted,  FRA  also  appraised 
other  overseas  designs. 

OLD  equipment  GETS   NEW   LIFE  AND  NEW  LOOK 

Until  new  ones  come  along,  refurbished  lo- 
comotives and  passenger  cars  are  being  called 
upon  to  provide  Aintrak  service  with  the 
vehicular  attractiveness  and  comfort — and 
importantly,  the  reliability — that  will  enable 
It  to  thrive  and  grow.  Currently,  three  rail- 
road shops — MUwaukee  Road's  shop  In  Mil- 
waukee; Seaboard  Coast  Line's,  in  Jackson- 
ville, Pla.;  and  Illinois  Central  Gulf's  Padu- 
cah  (Ky.)  shops — are  engaged  in  the  task  of 
completely  reworking  vital  components,  re- 
placing some,  and  giving  15-to-20-year-old 
Amtrak  locomotives  a  thorough  spruce-up.  A 
fourth  shop,  located  in  the  East,  is  expected 
to  Join  these  three  In  the  refurbishing  pro- 
gram at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Amtrak's  1.200-unlt  fleet  of  stainless  steel 
passenger  cars,  mostly  post-World  War  n 
vintage,  is  undergoing  refurbishing  at  nine 
locations,  some  railroad -operated  and  the 
others  commercially-operated.  Performing 
this  work  are:  Santa  Fe's  Topeka  (Kan.) 
shops;  Burlington  Northern's  Como  Shop,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.:  ICG's  Woodcrest  Shop,  south  of 
Chicago;  Penn  Central's  Beech  Grove  Shop 
at  Indianapolis;  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Terminal 
Co.,  In  cooperation  with  Hoover  Industries; 
Pullman-Standard,  Chicago;  Hamburg  In- 
dustries, Hamburg,  S.C;  Auto-Liner,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  and  Rohr  Systems.  Mira  Loma  Calif. 

More  than  a  facelift.  Neither  the  locomo- 
tive program  nor  the  one  for  the  cars  should 
be  regarded  as  merely  stop-gap,  glossed-over 
efforts  at  a  superficial  lift.  At  the  Milwaukee 
Road  shops,  for  example.  17-year-old,  2,400- 
hp  E9  passenger  locomotives,  part  of  Amtrak's 
262-unlt  fleet,  are  emerging  from  the  assem- 
bly station  with  at  least  another  15  years 
of  service  life  built  Into  them.  Performance 
of  the  units  that  have  been  coming  out  of 
the  Milwaukee  Road  shops  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  month  since  the  first  of  the  year  has  been 
superior.  These  first  of  13  units  contracted 
for  refurbishing  at  the  Milwaukee  location 
are  operating  the  St.  Louis-Chlcago-Mllwau- 
kee  run  (and  sometimes  to  the  Twin  Cities). 
And,  says  David  C.  Goehring,  Amtrak's  gen- 
eral superintendent-locomotives,  "They're 
proving  themselves  to  be  Class  One  passen- 
ger train  haulers." 

In  a  way,  the  units  emerging  from  all  three 
shops  doing  the  Amtrak  work  are  probably 
much  better  performers  than  when  they  were 
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new.  Some  of  the  more  notable  Improvements 
the  Milwaukee  Road  shop  is  making  are: 

InstaUing  645E  cylinder  assemblies  in 
modified  and  reconditioned  Model  667 
engines. 

Upgrading  the  traction  motors  to  D77  sta- 
tus. 

Equipping  each  unit  with  a  pair  of  rebuilt 
steam  boilers. 

Replacing  all  the  wiring,  about  3^  miles 
of  U. 

Increasing  fuel  capacity  by  25<^. 

Fitting  exhaust  manifolds  with  retention 
type  Internal  spark  arresters. 

New  devices  which  were  unknown  when 
the  E9  was  first  designed  are  being  incorpor- 
ated into  various  systems  of  the  refurbished 
units.  Magnetic  switch-gears,  emergency  fuel 
trip  systems,  compatible  electric  and  pneu- 
matic sanding  system,  retention  type  rather 
than  flush  toilets — these  and  scores  of  other 
examples  of  new  technology  are  part  of  the 
latter-day  units.  Furthermore,  certain  weak- 
nesses in  the  original  design  are  being  cor- 
rected. "No  locomotive  Is  ever  designed  per- 
fectly," advises  R.  J.  Donovan,  MUwaukee 
Road's  supervlsor-diesel  maintenance.  "Over 
the  years  we've  been  able  to  determine  the 
weak  areas  of  the  original  design,  and  now 
we're  correcting  them  in  this  program." 

MUwaukee  Road  is,  in  fact,  stripping  each 
unit  down  to  its  bare  skeleton.  Trucks  are 
disassembled  and  completely  reworked,  body 
work  is  performed  where  necessary,  and  even- 
tually— after  everything  is  put  back  in  its 
designated  place  and  Amtrak's  colors  and 
logo  are  added — a  unit  stUl  rated  at  2,400  hp, 
but  fully  capable  of  generating  a  lot  more 
than  that,  is  ready  for  load  test  and  finally. 
Intercity  service.  At  a  cost  equal  to  about  half 
that  of  a  new  unit,  Amtrak  has  acquired  a 
locomotive  that  can  haul  seven  or  eight  cars 
without  even  straining. 

"Better  reliability."  The  caj-refurblshlng 
program  although  not  as  extensive  or  in- 
volved as  the  locomotive  program,  is,  never- 
theless, every  bit  as  effective.  The  work  being 
performed  at  the  PiUlman-Standard  plant  In 
Chicago  Is  typical  of  what  all  the  car  shops — 
both  railroad  and  commercial — are  dotag. 
Cars  of  all  types — chair  cars,  baggage-dormi- 
tory cars,  lounge  cars,  and  so  forth — are  en- 
tered in  the  program.  Before  they  leave  the 
shops  they  have  been  assigned  to  for  the  re- 
furbishing, each  of  the  cars  undergoes  a 
complete  examination  inside  and  out.  As 
happens  with  the  locomotives,  all  trucks  are 
dlssassembled  and  re-worked.  All  "rotating  " 
equipment  is  removed,  examined  and  re- 
placed or  re-wcrked  before  going  back  on  the 
car.  Truck  springs  are  calibrated,  certain 
parts  are  magnafluxed,  brakes  are  thoroughly 
examined,  couplers  are  checked,  batteries  are 
replaced,  diaphragm  canvas  is  replaced,  and 
so  forth.  Actually,  there  is  probably  as  much 
work  done  beneath  the  car  and  In  areas  that 
passengers  will  never  see  as  there  is  In  the 
areas  where  people  will  have  direct  contact. 
All  this  tj-pe  of  work  adds  up  to  better 
reliability,  and  that's  one  of  Amtrak's  major 
goals  In  the  program. 

Inside,  seats  are  being  renovated  and  fitted 
with  new  covers,  windows  and  window 
shades  are  being  pat  in  first  class  shape,  ex- 
posed surfaces  are  getting  a  new  coating  of 
paint,  floors  and  wainscoting  are  being  car- 
peted and,  all  in  all,  each  car  Is  being 
"jazzed  up"  to  appeal  to  today's  traveler.  Air- 
liner Influence  is  evident  in  many  areas  and 
perhaps  even  a  little  bit  of  the  Auto-Train 
spirit  has  been  picked  up.  For  example,  the 
seating  in  the  coach-bar  cars  is  a  rich  pur- 
ple, a  color  which  Auto-Train  used  with  rare 
abandon — and  very  effectively — In  its  cars. 

Amtrak  Is  fortunate  to  have  shops  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  nation  that  are  capable  of 
performing  the  hlgh-callber  refurbishing 
work  needed  to  Improve  the  standards  of  its 
existing  equipment.  Having  engaged  In  ex- 
ten.<!ive   rebuilding   programs  on   their   own 
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1950-era  freight  locomotives,  the  three  shops 
with  the  Amtrak  locomotives  refurbishing 
contracts  have  been  able  to  ease  into  the 
work  with  relatively  few  problems.  The  Mil- 
waukee Road  is  coming  off  a  year  in  which  it 
completely  re- worked  18  GP-9  freight  units. 
MeanwhUe,  ICG  has  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  ongoing  rebuild  programs  for 
freight  units  in  the  raUroad  industry  today. 

Although  P-S  hasn't  built  a  new  mainline 
passenger  car  since  the  early  'eos,  it  has  been 
able  to  keep  active  in  the  field  of  passenger- 
equipment  construction  by  building  com- 
muter and  transit  cars.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Amtrak  cars  at  the  P-S  plant  are  being 
refurbished  In  the  company  of  commuter 
cars  (both  new  and  rebuilt)  for  service  on 
the  Erie  Lackawanna,  and  gas  turbine/elec- 
tric cars  in  the  early  stages  of  construction 
for  Garrett  Corp.  MeanwhUe.  preparatory 
work  for  the  start  of  construction  of  a  huge 
752-car  r^id  transit  order  for  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Authority  is  quite  evident.  P-S 
is  geared  to  handle  160-200  Amtrak  cars  a 
year. 

The  total  cost  of  Amtrak's  car  and  loco- 
motive program  is  estimated  at  $60  million 
through  FY  1974. 


SUPPORT   FOR   AMENDING   TITLE   I 
OF  ESEA 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I 
am  submitting  to  the  Record  excerpts 
from  letters  of  educators  from  around 
the  country  in  support  of  H.R.  5163,  the 
Educationally  Disadvantaged  Children's 
Act  of  1973.  As  you  know,  this  is  a  bill 
designed  to  amend  title  I  of  ESEA  by 
distributing  the  funds  to  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  not  on  the  basis 
of  economic  need  but  directly  on  the 
basis  of  educational  need  as  determined 
by  criterion-referenced  testing. 

Every  week  the  support  for  this  bill  Is 
mounting.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to 
note  that  people  who  work  directly  with ' 
children  view  this  legislation  as  of  clear 
benefit  to  these  children.  Many  have 
said  that  the  bill  incorporates  ideas  they 
have  long  worked  for  in  the  school?. 
Among  these  are  direct  assessment  of 
educational  need,  greater  parental  in- 
volvement in  the  education  of  their  child, 
individualized  plans  of  instruction,  and 
improvement  of  existing  in-struments  for 
assessment  of  educational  achievement. 

I  invite  all  Members  to  read  the  letters 
which  follow: 

UNivERsmr  OF  Minnesota,  DtrLUTH. 

May  7.  1973. 

I  have  received  a  copv  of  H.R.  5163,  the 
new  ESEA  Title  I  authorization  bill,  and 
after  reviewing  it.  I  am  Impressed  with  what 
I  consider  to  be  some  very  progres.slve  ele- 
ments within  the  bill.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  the  emphasis  on  individual- 
ized educational  planning  for  chUdren.  since 
the  use  of  Title  I  funds  Is  aimed  at  children 
who  have  experienced  significant  learning 
dlfficiUties.  .  .  . 

In  summary,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  bill 
is  a  significant  improvement  over  the  exist- 
ing Title  I  legislation,  and  I  would  like  very 
much  to  see  It  enacted.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
help,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 

M.  Stephen  Lilly. 
Associate  Professor  of  Special  Education. 
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VntciNiA  State  Department 

OF  Education, 

May  16,  1973. 
Your  letter  to  Dr.  Woodrow  W.  Wllker- 
son  requesting  him  to  review  your  Bill  (HR 
5163  I  and  react  to  It  has  been  referred  to  me 
for  acknowledgment.  My  reaction  to  your 
B  U  will  be  largely  as  It  relates  to  Virginia's 
Standards   of   Quality. 

1.  The  principle  of  this  BUI  Is  education- 
ally sound;  that  is.  It  Is  based  on  docu- 
mented educational  need.  As  I  read  It.  aid 
would  be  available  to  any  child  In  any  public 
school  once  educational  need  Is  established. 

2.  The  requirement  of  an  educational  plan 
and  the  involvement  of  parents  is  not  In  con- 
flict with  the  Standards  of  Quality,  nor  are 
the  requirements  for  assessment  and  Indi- 
vidualized programs.  .  .  . 

4.  The  planning  required  for  each  child 
in  the  program,  and  the  provision  for  non- 
public school  participants  are  acceptable. 

5.  Requirements  on  the  State  agency  are 
not  excessive,  nor  do  they  appear  Inconsist- 
ent w:th  what  we  are  now  doing  under 
Standards  of  Quality.  Indeed,  the  Qule  BUI 
would  appear  to  require  a  strong  depart- 
ment of  education  as  do  the  Standards  of 
Quality. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Implementation 
of  this  Bill  would  be  compatible  with  our 
aims  under  the  Standards  of  Quality  and 
Objectives. 

Robert  V.  Ttjrner, 
Special  Assistant  for  Federal  Programs 
and   Relations. 

Center   for  the   Stttdt   op 

Public  Policy, 
Cambridge.  Mass..  May  14.  1973. 
Thanks  for  the  Qule  bill,  which  I  studied 
with   interest.    .   .    . 

The  proposed  revision  In  the  fund  distribu- 
tion formula  makes  sense,  both  education- 
ally and  politically.  I'm  for  It,  100  percent.  .  .  . 
Christopher  Jencks. 


Leadership  Training  iNSTiTtrrE/ 
Special  Education,  Universitt 
OF    Minnesota,    Minneapolis. 

April  27.  1973. 

I'm  very  Interested  In  your  proposal  and 
pleased  to  offer  my  reactions.  First  let  me 
say  that  I'm  grateful  to  you  for  the  Interest 
and  strong  leadership  you  have  offered  in 
the  area  represented  by  this  legislation.  All 
of  us  in  Minnesota  take  much  pride  in  your 
work. 

There  has  always  been  a  kind  of  embar- 
rassment about  the  assumption  that  low  in- 
come was  a  good  index  to  educational  dlsad- 
vantagement.  The  ESEA  Title  I  requirements 
along  this  line  appatep.tly  have  been  such  as 
to  target  only  schools  and  not  individuals 
which  has  helped  some — but  surely  you  are 
right  In  seeking  a  mere  directly  relevant 
criterion  for  fund  distribution.  Even  more 
clearly  you  are  right  In  insisting  on  some- 
thing more  current  than  1960  data  In  setting 
fund  distribution  rates. 

Your  proposal  to  use  criterion-referenced 
tests  on  basic  skills — as  administered  bv 
an  independent  agency — is  as  good  an  Index 
for  distribution  as  I've  heard.  .  .  . 

I'm  interested  and  agree  with  you  in  the 
emphasis  you  give  to  basic  academic  skills. 
All  Idea  along  this  line  which  I've  found 
useful  Is  a  distinction  made  by  George  Stod- 
dard (in  his  book  entitled  The  Dual  Progress 
Plan*  between  "cultural  Imperatives"  and 
•cultural  electlves".  He  believes,  as  I  do.  that 
a  pi^llc  schocl  system  owes  every  child  an 
opportunity  to  master  the  truly  basic  tools 
of  his  culture  or  the  "cultural  Imperatives  "; 
these  are  the  fundamental  tools  which  equip 
him  to  open  up  wide  varieties  of  awareness 
opportunities.  In  the  case  of  the  handi- 
capped we  often  have  to  deal  with  some 
other  "Imperatives"  such  as  physical  mobility, 
ability  to  speak  Intelligibly,  and  so  on.  It  Is 
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important,  of  course,  for  schools  to  move 
on  to  some  of  the  "electlves";  but  I  agree  that 
the  first  and  fundamental  obligation  In  in- 
suring a  ■right  to  education"  Is  to  deliver  on 
the  basics  or  imperatives.  .  . 

A  key  point  in  your  proposal  which  I 
applaud  is  that  it  would  definitely  Include 
many  handicapped  children  In  programs. 
Under  the  old  ESEA  arrangements  there  has 
been  a  continuing  ambiguity  about  that 
point  and  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  your 
new  slant  on  It. 

Thanks  for  hearing  me  out. 

Matnard  C.  Reynolds, 

Director. 


May  29,  1973 


Leadership  Training  Institute/ 
Special  Education,  University 
OF   Minnesota.    Minneapolis, 

April  16.  1973. 

I  have  my  own  'criterion  referenced  tests' 
which  I  apply  to  legislation  aimed  at  im- 
proving educational  opportunities  for  handi- 
capped children.  It  includes  such  items  as 
those  which  follow.  My  assessment  of  HR. 
5163  with  respect  to  these  criteria  follow 
each  Item. 

1.  Does  the  bill  establish  essential  prni- 
eters  in  the  law  while  at  the  same  time 
leaving  responsibility  for  establishing  reg- 
ulatory details  (which  may  need  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  new  evidence)  to  more  readily 
modified  authorities? 

The  bill  scores  well  on  this  Item  to  my  way 
of  thinking.  I  like  the  mechanism  of  the 
Commission  which  Is  in  position  to  search 
for  the  best  ways  to  define  problems  and 
control  quality  of  performance. 

Though  the  bill  does  get  specific  in  such 
details  as  the  primary  basis  on  which  the 
population  to  be  served  is  to  be  defined,  it 
leaves  open  to  systematic  Inquiry  how  poor 
reading  and  math  skills  are  to  be  opera- 
tionally defined    .    .    . 

2.  Are  the  provisions  of  the  bill  such  tliat 
Improvement  of  the  regular  and  special  ed- 
ucation system  Interface  is  enabled  under 
the  bill? 

The  bill  seems  well  developed  In  this 
respect.  I  hope  federal,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies have  the  wit  to  capitalize  on  its  poten- 
tial. What  is  more  likely  to  deteriorate  the 
interface  than  any  of  the  bill's  provlslcns 
Is  inadequate  funding  which  wUl  inevitably 
lead  every  system  to  attenuate  its  outreach 
In  order  to  guard  its  funds.  In  the  main.  I 
think  the  directions  of  Investment  that  you 
suggest  be  pursued  if  funds  are  short  seem 
appropriate,  given  the  way  administrators 
have  characteristically  behaved  in  the  past. 
Their  "greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber" and  the  "most  able  to  profit"  criterion 
have  Indeed  been  the  basis  for  abrogation 
of  the  rights  of  the  most  disabled. 

Ensuring  that  the  physically  or  mental- 
ly handicapped  children  can  be  served  via 
programs  funded  through  this  bill  should 
make  for  smoother  integration  of  systems. 

3.  Are  eligible  population  definitions  such 
that  denigrating  labeling  and  prejudicial 
categorization  of  children  is  minimized? 

The  bill  scores  high  on  this  count  since 
child  targets  are  described  in  ternns  of  social- 
ly-relevant skills  rather  than  on  presumed 
child  or  background  defects  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  failure  to  achieve  the  skill 
Is  placed  on  the  Instructional  methods 
usei.  .  .  . 

4.  Does  the  bill  recognize  and  allow  for 
the  fact  that  the  child  learns  from  many 
teachers  besides  the  certified  ones  he  meets 
In  school  and  under  many  conditions  be- 
sides the  classroom? 

I'm  glad  your  bill  brings  parents  In  on 
the  educational  team.  That's  essential.  It 
also  supports  some  parent  choice  In  how 
their  children  shall  be  educated  through 
giving  aid  to  children  enrolled  In  non-public 
schools. 

5.  At  the  same  time  that  It  enables  at- 


tention to  the  Influence  of  broad  factors  con- 
tributing to  educational  achievement  does  It 
focus  educational  system  attention  on  meet- 
ing basic  obligations? 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  encour- 
aging educators  to  pln-polnt  tbelr  objectives 
improves  their  performance.  Though  some 
may  object  that  the  bill's  focus  on  reading 
and  math  falls  to  recognize  the  many  other 
kinds  of  Important  things  the  schools  are 
trying  to  promote.  The  bill  does  not  prevent 
them  from  promoting  other  kinds  of  skills 
but  does  encourage  them  to  at  least  help 
us  achieve  a  literate  citizenry,  a  legitimate 
minimum  public  expectation  from  tax-sup- 
ported school  systems.  .  .  . 

"I  like  the  fact  that  districts  must  turn 
In  proposals  which  SEAs  then  approve  for 
funding.  We  (In  Minnesota)  have  operated 
■ntle  VI  ESEA  In  that  way  to  good  effect. 
It  has  made  It  possible  to  encourage  certain 
directions  in  school  district  functioning  to 
insure  adequate  needs  assessment  and  ade- 
quate systems  for  continuous  monitoring 
of  Individual  child  progress  under  pre- 
scribed programs  while  still  keeping  basic 
responsibility  for  decisions  and  accountabil- 
ity as  clcse  as  possible  to  the  direct  service. 
'On  the  overall,  there  are  so  many  good 
features  in  that  bill  that  I'm  eager  to  see  It 
get  adopted.  As  always,  we're  very  glad  you're 
there  in  Washington  helping  to  set  direc- 
tions for  educational  effort  at  the  federal 
le  el.  Your  thoughtful  presence  Is  reassuring 
at  a  time  when  federal  level  support  for  so 
many  services  essential  to  a  belter  life  for 
ha':dicapped  children  seem  to  be  in  jeopardy. 
Your  record  of  concern  for  them  is  so  long- 
standing and  action-effective  that  we  hang 
on  to  hope  that  you  will  work  to  ensure  a 
successful  shift  to  less  fractionation  of  ef- 
fort (which  I  fervently  favor)  while  at  the 
same  time  ensuring  that  the  rights  of  handi- 
capped children  are  not  abrogated." 

Evelyn  Deno, 
Associate  Director. 


State  of  Montana, 

April  18,1973. 
After  reading  H.R.  5163,  I  think  It  Is  a 
particularly  good  move  for  young  handi- 
capped persons  at  a  time  when  our  needs  for 
such  services  far  exceed  available  resources. 
I  heartily  endorse  your  efforts! 

Dr.  Jack  L.  Rudio, 
Supervisor,  Special  Education. 

Uniyerstty  op  Vermont, 

May  8.  1973. 
I  have  read  with  Interest  H.R.  5163.  which 
was  recently  Introduced  by  you  as  a  replace- 
ment for  Title  I.  ESEA. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  H.R.  5163  Is  worthy 
of  support  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  directly  aimed  at  educationally 
disadvantaged; 

2.  Need  Is  determined  through  criterion 
referenced  tests;  and 

3.  It  requires  that  an  Individualized  pro- 
gram, approved  by  parents,  be  devised  for 
each  child  served. 

In  summary,  H.R.  5163  represents  a  major 
step  forward  in  providing  adequate  instruc- 
tion to  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
Dr.  Hugh  S.  McKenzie, 
Chairman,  Special  Education  Program. 

Mitchell  Independent 

School  District  No.  45, 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  May  9, 1973. 
Our  staff  has  been  following  closely  the 
news  releases  on  the  stand  you  are  taking 
concerning  the  development  of  an  evaluation 
program  for  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. We  have  been  concerned  about  this 
very  Issue  ever  since  the  federal  programs 
to  aid  disadvantaged  students  became  a  re- 
ality. At  the  time  that  President  Johnson 
called  the  first  Title  I  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton In  1966  I  remember  that  this  concern 
was  voiced  by  a  number  of  us  in  attendance. 
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for  past  experience  had  shown  us  that  pres- 
ent testing  programs  do  not  give  us  the 
kind  of  information  that  will  insxire  ad- 
mittance of  students  for  whom  the  programs 
are  intended. 

At  this  time  we  are  engaged  in  the  annual 
evaluation  of  students  who  have  been  re- 
ceiving services  under  Title  I  funding  and. 
also,  those  who  should  be  receiving  the  serv- 
ices during  summer  months.  We  have  spent 
many  hours  trying  to  find  the  testing  pro- 
gram that  win  allow  students  who  are  in 
great  need  of  academic  help  to  qualify  for  it. 
We  are  told  that  students  cannot  be  admit- 
ted unless  they  score  at  certain  levels  below 
average  on  standardized  instruments.  Our 
whole  thrust  has  been  to  train  teachers  who 
can,  through  observation  and  teacher -devel- 
oped techniques,  diagnose  and  prescribe  the 
programs  that  can  make  an  academic  differ- 
ence for  these  children.  However,  these  diag- 
nostic and  prescriptive  efforts  are  not  con- 
sidered valid  criteria  when  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  admitting  students  to  the  program. 
Federal  auditors  In  the  last  two  years  have 
been  very  firm  about  the  use  of  the  stand- 
ardized Instruments. 

Parent.,,  teachers  and  administrators  who 
live  with  this  problem  every  day  are  very 
concerned.  We  surely  want  to  and  are  obey- 
ing federal  guidelines,  but  in  so  doing,  we 
are  having  to  exclude  students  who  must 
have  this  help  if  they  are  to  develop  their 
potential. 

This  ccmes  as  a  plea  to  you  to  continue  in 
the  direction  you  have  taken  concerning  the 
development  of  new  evaluative  instruments. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  are  depending  on 
you. 

Shirley  Barns,  Special  Services  Director; 
Darlene  Lueken,  Diagnostic  Teacher; 
Beverly  Dlerks,  Diagnostic  Teacher; 
Mildred  Willougby,  Diagnostic  Teacher; 
Doris  Hooker,  Diagnostic  Teacher; 
Jane  Frlck,  Diagnostic  Teacher; 
Mildrid  Lassegard,  Developmental 
Teacher;  Barbara  Rebhuhn,  Develop- 
mental Teacher:  Elenor  Holt.  Develop- 
mental Teacher. 

I      Arlington,  Va. 

'  May  21,  1973. 

Views  of  The  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  on  H.R.  5163— A  bill  to  amend  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  a  more  con- 
certed and  Individualized  attack  on  educa- 
tional di.sadvantage  based  upon  assessments 
of  educational  proficiency,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  sup- 
ports the  basic  concept  of  H.R.  5163  to  link 
federal  education  financial  support  monies 
to  education.  In  this  Instance  Title  I  of  ESEA, 
to  educational  achievement.  Despite  years  of 
federal  assistance  there  still  remains  in  al- 
most all  school  districts  throughout  the 
country  children  who  are  excluded  from  edu- 
cation, children  who  fall  to  learn,  and  chil- 
dren whose  potential  is  never  challenged.  It 
is  Important  to  note  that  in  1973,  50';  of  the 
6  million  handicapped  children  of  schocl  age 
and  13'';-  of  the  gifted  children  of  school  age 
are  receiving  any  special  educational  assist- 
ance. 

These  realities  should  not  be  Interpreted 
as  implying  that  present  federal  efforts  such 
as  Title  I  have  been  a  failure.  The  reality 
Is  that  no  one  really  knows  how  successful 
or  unsuccessful  these  programs  have  been  in 
Improving  learning.  The  only  measure  of  ef- 
fectiveness that  can  legitimately  be  used  pre- 
sently are  quantitative,  such  as  how  many 
program.s  are  started,  how  many  teachers  are 
hired,  and  how  many  children  are  served. 
Other  measures  such  as  group  achievement 
tests  tell  us  that  60%  of  the  children  In  a 
particular  program  Improved  2  grade  levels 
In  reading,  but  these  measures  do  not  reflect 
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concern  for  the  40 ',  who  didn't  or  those 
children  in  the  60  ^-b  who  were  capable  of 
doing  better.  H.R.  5163  provides  the  mech- 
anism for  focusing  on  the  learning  needs 
of  the  Individual  child  rather  than  groups 
of  children,  through  the  use  of  Individualized 
written  educational  plans  setting  objectives, 
procedures  for  achieving  the  objectives  and 
evaluation  criteria  and  procedures.  The  re- 
quirement that  these  plans  be  mutally  agreed 
upon  by  the  schools,  the  parents  and  the 
child  where  appropriate  is  consistent  with 
increasing  litigation  supporting  the  parental 
right  to  participate  in  educational  decision 
making  regarding  their  children,  but  even 
more  Importantly  it  may  make  the  school  and 
parents  a  united  force  to  help  children. 

"For  these  reasons  The  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children  supports  the  provisions  in 
H.R.  5163  that  direct  funds  to  childen's 
learning  needs.  .  .  ." 

Frederick  J.  Weintraub. 
Assistant  Executive  Director  for  Govern- 
mental Relations,  The  Council  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children. 


THE    LATE     HONORABLE     WILLIAM 
O.  MILLS 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  suffered  the  loss  of  a  dedicate(i  Rep- 
resentative and  good  friend.  I  think  the 
following  article  by  Norman  Harrington 
provides  an  accurate  portrayal  of  the 
character  of  our  departed  colleague 
WiLLUM  O.  Mills: 

(From  the  News  American,  May  27,  1973  ] 
Mills'  Death  an  Enigma 
(By  Norman  Harrington) 

Easton.— Why  did  he  do  it? 

One  hundred  and  si.\ty-seven  days  ago, 
William  O.  Mills  won  one  of  the  most  smash- 
ing election  victories  in  First  Congressional 
District  history. 

The  Easton  Republican,  who  had  been 
elected  May  25,  1971,  in  a  special  contest  to 
fill  the  seat  vacated  when  his  former  boss 
and  mentor,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  was  named 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  took  214  of  the  216 
precincts  In  the  sprawling  13-county  area. 
The  official  tally  showed  he  polled  69.90  per 
cent  of  ttie  114,742  votes  cast,  swamping  his 
Democratic  opponent,  Del.  John  R.  Har- 
greaves  of  Caroline  county  by  a  plurality  of 
45,670. 

Bill  Mills  was  bxiried  Saturday,  the  victim 
of  a  self-inflicted  gunshot  blast. 

Why  did  he  do  It? 

I  have  known  Bill  Mills  for  23  years,  since 
he  came  to  Easton  in  1950  as  commercial 
manager  for  the  C.  &  P.  Telephone  Company. 
I  was  editor  of  the  Aeekly  Eastern  Star  Dem- 
ocrat at  the  time,  and  as  he  joined  the  Mor- 
ton campaign  trail,  ran  the  Morton  staff  for 
a  decade  and  then  became  a  Congressman  in 
his  own  right,  a  close  relationship  continued. 

Yet,  why  did  he  do  it? 

I  can't  answer  that  question  with  any 
more  certainty  than  can  members  of  his 
family,  the  countless  friends  of  both  polit- 
ical parties  whose  respect  and  admiration 
he  earned  throughout  the  district,  or  espe- 
cially, Rog  Morton  who  told  Lee  Belser  of  the 
News  American  Washington  Bureau  on  Fri- 
day that  Mills'  death  was  a  "mystery"  to 
him. 

Sure,  there  was  that  overplayed  bit  about 
a  $25,000  contribution  from  the  President's 
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campaign  committee  to  Mills'  special  con- 
gressional race  in  1971  which  went  unre- 
ported under  Maryland  law. 

But  commit  suicide  over  that? 

Mills  noted  in  response  that  ordinarily 
such  details  were  the  respoiisibillty  of  his 
campaign  manager,  a  veteran  of  seven  suc- 
cessful contests  during  each  of  which  he  had 
meticulously  detailed  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments and  filed  reports  on  time  in  Annapolis 
even  If  it  meant  driving  there,  rather  than 
trust  mall  delivery.  When  the  chairman  in 
this  Instance  was  apparently  assured  that  no 
less  a  person  than  the  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States  was  heading  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  and  that  all  necessary  re- 
ports would  be  made.  hov.  covld  there  he  any 
question  in  his  mind  that  everything  was 
being  done  according  to  law? 

But  charges  were  made  and  innuendos 
hmted. 

Others  would  have  regarded  this  as  a  minor 
thing,  a  correctible  mistake,  an  oversight,  at 
most  a  slap  on  the  wrist  and  a  campaign 
Lssue  for  next  year's  opponent. 

Bill  Mills  took  t!-e  charges  to  heart,  no 
matter  how  untrue  he  knew  them  to  be.  This 
was  his  nature. 

Outwardly,  he  appeared  always  smiling 
seemingly  unflappable.  Inwardly,  anything 
imputing  his  Integrity  or  even  hinting  of  dis- 
honesty got  to  him. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  but  the  political 
arena  can  be  a  rough  place  for  a  man  like 
Bill  Mills  who  was  really  quite  thin-skinned 
and  easily  hurt. 

To  say  that  In  this  he  was  being  a  charac- 
teristically simple,  honest,  hard-working 
Eastern  Shoreman  through  and  through 
would  be  something  understood  fully  by  only 
another  native. 

Perhaps  others  will  understand  If  I  say 
Bill  Mills  was  the  kind  of  a  person,  who.  find- 
ing a  dime  on  the  pavement  near  a  parking 
meter,  would  go  up  and  down  both  sides  of 
the  block  to  locate  the  person  who  dropped  It 
rather  than  put  It  In  his  pocket. 

Someone  else  described  Mills  as  so  con- 
scientious that  if  he  felt  a  single  letter  had 
gone  out  from  his  office  In  a  franked  envelope 
that  should  have  a  stamp,  he  would  rush  to 
the  nearest  post  office  to  give  the  postmaster 
eight  cents. 

That  explains  why  he  got  so  up  tight  when 
a  charge  was  made  by  his  opponent  during 
one  campaign  that  he  had  abused  the  frank- 
ing privilege  for  a  political  mailing.  He  ag- 
onized over  that  for  weeks,  although  it  was 
wholly  without  basis  In  fact. 

The  sheer  size  of  Maryland's  First  Con- 
gressional District,  encompassing  as  it  does, 
ne.trly  half  of  the  state's  geography  and  its 
proximity  to  Washington  Is  a  man-killing 
job  for  anyone  who  represents  it  on  the  Hill. 

The  Congressman  and  his  aides  must  be  in 
Washington  dvirlng  the  day  and  appear  at 
functions  throughout  the  District  at  night. 

There's  no  way  to  avoid  It  and  survive 
politically. 

Mills  had  hoped  to  get  some  respite  this 
summer  on  a  boat  he  had  purchased  and  In 
fact,  discussed  certain  details  with  the  broker 
the  day  before  his  death.  He  had  figured  he 
and  his  family  could  enjoy  the  boat  this 
year,  because  all  next  summer  he  would  be 
on  the  campr.lgn  trail. 

Parenthetically,  it  should  be  said  that 
money  covild  hardly  have  been  a  factor  in 
what  he  did 

He  had  continued  to  live  modestly  as  a 
congressman  in  the  same  house  he  had  built 
as  a  telephone  company  employe  in  Clifton. 
a  suburb  of  Easton.  15  years  ago. 

Mills  was  undoubtedly  physically  ex- 
hausted when  the  disclosure  of  the  campaign 
contribution  hit.  He  described  the  harass- 
ment he  and  his  staff  endured  from  Wash- 
ington news  media  as  "unbelievable." 

"They  would  call  and  make  the  most  out- 
landish statements,  hoping  to  get  an  angered 
response."  he  asserted. 
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Come  to  think  of  it,  his  wariness  of  metro- 
politan media  had  been  apparent  over  the 
years;  he  felt  somehow  that  anything  he 
said  would  be  distorted.  They  found  him  In- 
accessible, while  the  experience  of  newsmen 
in  the  First  District  was  the  opposite — he 
wais  always  available  and  spoke  in  complete 
candor.  Fact  Is.  I  guess  his  country  boy  In- 
nate distrust  of  the  city  never  left  him. 

When  I  talked  with  Mills  on  Wednesday 
morning,  he  did  appear  disturbed  by  what  he 
regarded  as  suprlous  charges,  by  the  unfair- 
ness of  it  all  not  only  to  him,  but  to  his 
family,  to  his  staff  and  those  who  worked 
for  him  previously  and  because  of  death  In 
a  tragic  automobile  accident  were  no  longer 
able  to  defend  themselves. 

Mills  was  obviously  unaware  of  any  de- 
tails of  the  $25,000  contribution  other  than 
the  fact  that  help  had  been  promised  from 
the  President's  committee  for  his  special  elec- 
tion campaign. 

"Golly.  If  I  had  known  this  was  hanging 
over  me  all  these  months,  I  don't  know  what 
I  would  have  done,"  he  said.  The  first  he 
knew  about  it  was  what  he  read  In  the 
papers. 

He  said  he  thought  under  the  circum- 
stances he  should  cancel  several  public  ap- 
pearances, especially  commencement  ad- 
dresses, because  of  "this  cloud  over  me."  I 
said,  "Bill,  there's  no  cloud.  People  will  be- 
lieve you.  Just  tell  them  the  truth." 

He  changed  his  mind  and  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  his  schedule. 

There  was  more  conversation  about  the 
ambiguity  of  the  election  contribution  re- 
ported law — how  a  candidate  Is  responsible 
for  making  reports  of  expenditures  and  has 
absolutely  no  control  over  any  group  that 
decides  to  raise  money  and  spend  it  in  his 
behalf.  Mills  mentioned  specifically  an  organ- 
ization In  Annapolis  that  had  raised  and 
spent  $8,000  in  the  special  election  campaign. 

"The  first  1  knew  about  it  was  when  they 
filled  a  report  which,  fortunately,  they  did." 
he  said. 

Mills  appeared  in  better  spirits  when  I 
left  him.  He  certainly  gave  no  Indication  of 
extreme  depression  or  other  sign  of  suicidal 
intent.  House  colleagues,  aides  and  others 
who  were  with  him  throughout  the  day  and 
evening  have  ccnfirmed  this  Impression. 

Mills  talked  with  George  Detrlch,  news  di- 
rector of  Easton  radio  station  WEMD  at  10 
o'clock  Wednesday  evening.  He  made  a  tape 
which  was  replayed  on  the  air  before  news 
of  his  death  came  shortly  before  8  a.m. 
Thursday.  Mills  voice  sounded  a  bit  strained 
according  to  some  who  heard  it  but  that  could 
have  been  an  afterthought  on  their  part. 


LEGISLATION  AIMED  AT  PREVENT- 
ING AIRCRAFT  PIRACY 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MARAZITI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  MARAZITI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Congress  considering  legislation  aimed 
at  preventing  the  crime  of  aircraft  pi- 
racy, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  with 
three  unique  features. 

First,  as  many  others  do,  my  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  death  penalty  if  a  person 
is  convicted  of  the  crime  of  aircraft 
piracy.  However,  it  specifically  states 
that  there  will  be  no  death  penalty  if  the 
hijacker  ceases  his  actions  and  sur- 
renders to  the  captain  of  the  aircraft. 
This  allows  the  captain  to  bargain  with 
the   hijacker   and   provides   the  neces- 
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sary  incentive  for  the  hijacker  to  re- 
turn the  craft  and  Its  passengers  un- 
harmed. 

Second,  when  Mr.  Hoover  was  In 
charge  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, there  was  an  understanding  be- 
tween that  agency  and  the  airline  pilots 
that  no  action  would  be  taken  without 
the  prior  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
captain  of  the  aircraft.  Since  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Hoover  this  agreement  has  not 
been  honored  by  the  FBI.  My  bill  man- 
dates that  as  long  as  the  captain  of  the 
aircraft  is  on  board,  any  action  without 
his  prior  approval,  shall  not  be  taken 
by  the  FBI  or  its  agents. 

Third,  many  bills  provide  for  boycotts 
of  flights  to  nations  that  harbor  hijack- 
ers and  also  to  those  nations  which  con- 
tinue to  allow  flights  to  nations  that 
harbor  hijackers.  My  bill  would 
strengthen  these  first  and  secondary 
boycotts  by  providing  that  no  foreign 
aid  of  any  sort  would  be  given  to  these 
nations. 

We  are  extremely  lucky  that  no  plane 
has  been  lost  with  all  passengers  and 
crew.  Unless  we  act  immediately  and 
forcefully  to  stem  this  heinous  crime,  we 
may  ver>-  well  bear  witness  to  a  hijacking 
with  a  tragic  ending.  The  time  to  act 
is  now — tomorrow — next  week  may  be 
too  late. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  EFFORTS  TO  CLOSE 
THE  RHODESIAN  GOVERNMENT'S 
WASHINGTON-BASED  INFORMA- 
TION OFFICE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
gi'essional  committee  is  trying  to  stifle 
dissenting  views  legitimately  voiced  by 
the  Rhodesian  Government  by  putting 
its  Washington  Information  OflBce  out  of 
business. 

The  House  of  Representatives'  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  chaired  by  Repre- 
sentative Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr..  Demo- 
crat of  Michigan,  is  holding  hearings 
that  could  lead  either  to  closing  the 
Office  or  to  deportation  of  its  two-man 
staff. 

Subcommittee  testimony  seems  de- 
signed to  prove  that  the  OflBce  is  vio- 
lating sections  of  the  United  Nations 
resolution  imposing  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia's  government  be- 
cause it  legally  requires  separation  of 
blacks  and  whites. 

Although  the  separation  policy,  known 
as  apartheid,  is  part  of  the  problem,  it 
is  not  the  issue  in  this  instance.  What  is 
at  issue  is  whether  another  government's 
office  and  Its  staff  will  be  denied  its  legal 
rights  because  it  disagrees  with  a  sub- 
committee and  whether  Americans  who 
might  be  interested  in  that  government's 
views  will  be  denied  the  access  to  them 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Barbara  Rogers,  a  key  witness,  testi- 
fied that  the  United  States  could  make 
a  contribution,  "in  the  context  of  tight- 
ening the  enforcement  of  sanctions  by 


closing  down  the  Rhodesian  Information 
Office." 

The  present  method  of  funding  the 
Office,  she  told  the  subcommittee,  is  likely 
to  be  illegal. 

The  section  of  the  sanctions  to  which 
Ms.  Rogers  referred  prohibits  U.N.  mem- 
bers from  making  funds  available  to 
Rhodesia. 

Ms.  Rogers  says  she  is  a  "research  con- 
sultant" who  uses  a  desk  in  Representa- 
tive DiGGs'  office.  She  also  uses  his 
franked  envelopes.  Ms.  Rogers  admitted 
that  she  is  "not  exactly"  on  Dices'  staff. 

Another  section  of  the  sanctions  or- 
ders U.N.  members  to  prevent  Rhode- 
sians  from  entering  their  countries. 

The  acting  commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  the  Natiu^alization 
Service,  James  Greene,  reviewed  the 
status  of  the  Information  Office's  two- 
man  staff  at  Representative  Dices' 
request. 

Greene  testified  that  the  Office's  Ken- 
neth Towsey  entered  the  United  States 
in  March  1964,  4  years  before  the  sanc- 
tions, and  legally  was  granted  "perma- 
nent resident  alien  status"  in  December 
1967,  5  months  before  the  sanctions. 
There  is  no  legal  basis  for  deporting 
Towsey. 

Henry  Hopper,  the  other  Information 
Office  staffer,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  September  1966,  more  than  2 '2  years 
before  the  sanctions.  His  application  for 
permanent  resident  alien  status  was 
pending  when  sanctions  were  imposed 
and  his  legal  status  is  that  of  a  nonim- 
migrant foreign  government  official, 
Greene  testified.  Hopper  is  not  legally  re- 
quired to  leave  the  country,  either. 

We  have  come  to  a  sad  state  if  we 
must    copy    the    style    of    Communist 
countries  that  close  those  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  nongovernment  offices  wit>- 
which  they  disagree. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  AND  CHICAGO 
SUN-TIMES  RECEIVE  PULITZER 
PRIZES 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly two  Chicago  newspapers  were  honored 
when  they  received  Pulitzer  prizes  for 
the  work  they  had  done  in  reporting :  The 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Mr.  Ron  Powers  received  the  Pulitzer 
from  the  Sun-Times  for  criticism.  Ten  of 
Mr.  Powers  columns  were  cited  for  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  received  the 
award  for  the  best  general  local  report- 
ing. Tills  award  came  as  the  result  of  the 
in-depth  investigation  and  all-out  war 
against  the  rigging  of  elections  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
newspaper's  role  in  imcovering  the  city 
vote  fraud.  It  is  a  good  example  what  the 
press  is  capable  of  and  the  service  that 
good  reporting  provides  for  the  com- 
munity. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  8,  19731 

How  Tribuke  Exposed  City  Vote  Fraud 

For  years,  vote  fraud  In  Chicago  was  a  topic 
like  the  weather. 

People  talked  about  It,  often  deplored  It, 
but  no  one  believed  you  could  do  anything 
about  It. 

That  was  before  The  Tribune  launched  Its 
year-long,  all-out  war  against  the  entrenched 
and  cynical  system  of  rigging  elections  that 
had  become  a  way  of  life  here. 

As  a  result  of  this  campaign,  veteran  vote- 
fraud  fighters  acclaimed  last  November's  elec- 
tion in  Chicago  as  the  most  honest  In 
decades. 

And  yesterday,  the  effort  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  general  local  reporting,  the  most 
coveted  award  in  Journalism. 

Here  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  The 
Ttlbune's  campaign  against  vote  fraud: 

More  than  1,000  specific  acts  of  frauds  ex- 
posed and  documented  from  the  primary  elec- 
tion of  March  21,  1972. 

Seventy-nine  election  workers  indicted  for 
vote  fraud  In  the  March  primary  by  a  federal 
grand  Jury  called  as  a  result  of  The  Tribune 
disclosures.  The  grand  Jury  is  still  meeting 
on  the  fraud  Issue. 

Thirty  election  workers  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  for  fraud. 

Forty-four  Indicted  election  workers  await- 
ing trial  and  five  others  cleared  of  wrong- 
doing. 

Twenty-six  reporters  assigned  to  work  on 
different  aspects  of  the  Investigation.  Many 
served  as  election  Judges  and  poll  watchers  In 
both  the  March  primary  and  the  November 
general  election.  One  worked  undercover  as  a 
clerk  In  the  Board  of  Election  Commission- 
ers. 

But  the  statistics.  Impressive  as  some  of 
them  may  be,  don't  begin  to  tell  the  vast 
scope  of  the  project  or  show  Just  how  much 
hard  work  went  Into  It. 

No  one  has  attempted  to  total  the  thou- 
sands of  man-hours  spent  by  Tribune  report- 
ers— often  In  tedious  chores  such  as  poring 
over  election  records  to  dig  out  evidence  of 
fraud. 

No  one  hais  kept  track  of  the  miles  of  city 
streets  walked  by  Tribune  staff  members  to 
expose  ghost  voters  and  track  down  cheating 
election  ofBclals.  And  no  one  kept  count  of 
the  threats,  slurs  and  other  abuse  some  re- 
porters endured — in  polling  places  and  else- 
where— from  those  who  didn't  want  to  see 
elections  conducted  honestly  In  Chicago. 

The  Idea  for  a  comprehensive  campaign 
against  vote  fraud  came  in  December,  1971, 
from  George  Bliss,  now  chief  investigative 
reporter  for  The  Tribune,  then  head  of  Its 
Investigative  task  force. 

Bliss,  a  veteran  Tribune  staff  member,  won 
a  Pultlzer  Prize  of  his  own  In  1962  for  ex- 
posing corruption  in  the  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary District. 

With  the  support  of  Clayton  Klrkpatrlck, 
editor  of  The  Tribune.  Bliss  spent  all  of  1972 
directing  the  campaign  to  expose  vote  fraud 
with  the  skill  of  a  master  craftsman. 

Members  of  the  Task  Force.  Pamela 
Zekman.  William  Currie.  now  an  assistant 
city  editor,  and  Philip  Caputo,  now  The 
Tribune's  Rome  correspondent,  played  major 
roles  in  the  campaign  thruout  the  year.  Other 
reporters  were  enlisted   as   needed. 

Among  them  were  Ronald  Koutlak,  science 
editor,  and  Casey  Bukro.  environment  editor, 
both  prize-winners  in  their  own  fields,  who 
worked  in  precinct  polling  places  to  gather 
evidence  of  fraud. 

With  so  many  reporters  Involved,  the  cam- 
paign was  primarily  a  team  effort.  But  the 
work  of  one  reporter  was  In  a  class  by  itself. 

William  Mullen,  a  general  assignment  re- 
porter, wangled  a  clerk's  Job  In  the  office  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Election  Commissioners 
and  gathered  material  that  guaranteed  the 
success  of  The  Tribune's  campaign. 
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The  election  board  keeps  the  records  and 
administers  elections  in  Chicago.  The  office 
Is  completely  controlled  by  the  ruling  Demo- 
cratic Party  here  and  has  long  been  suspected 
as  the  nerve  center  for  rigging  elections. 

The  only  trouble  was  that  no  outsider  ever 
got  Into  a  position  where  he  could  see  how- 
things  worked.  Mullen  changed  all  that. 

With  an  unassuming  manner  that  dis- 
guises his  quick  mind  and  sharp  eye  for 
detail,  Mullen  won  acceptance  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  patronage  workers  who  staff 
the  office  and  soon  got  access  to  the  files. 

In  those  files  lay  the  whole  sordid  story  of 
vote  fraud  in  Chicago. 

Obtaining  this  material  was  essential  to 
the  success  of  Bliss'  plan. 

Chicago  newspapers.  Including  The  Trib- 
une, had  been  wTitlng  about  vote  fraud  for 
ge:-.eratlons.  The  stories  were  almost  always 
the  same: 

Many  charges,  a  few  facts,  and  no  results. 

The  Tribune's  new  campaign  differed  from 
the  others.  It  concerned  Itself  not  with 
accusations  alone,  but  with  facts — the  kind 
of  overwhelming  evidence  a  prosecutor  can 
take  Into  court  to  convict  the  guilty. 

Once  he  had  the  facts.  Bliss  knew  exactly 
where  to  take  them — to  James  R.  Thompson, 
the  United  States  attorney  In  Chicago. 
Thompson,  a  Republican  appointee,  already 
had  a  reputation  of  being  a  smart,  tough, 
and  thoroughly  honest  prosecutor. 

Bliss  knew  that  if  The  Tribune  got  the  evi- 
dence, Thompson  would  prosecutes 

It  was  Important  that  some  election  cheats 
went  to  Jail— as  a  warning  to  others. 

The  failure  to  convict  was  what  made  pre- 
vious newspaf>er  efforts  to  expose  vote  fraud 
a  Joke  in  the  eyes  of  those  rigging  elections. 
As  soon  as  the  newspaper  stories  stopped,  the 
politicians  went  back  to  their  old  tricks. 

Bliss'  plan  was  based  on  exposing  fraud 
In  the  March  primary  In  such  massive  detail 
that  the  heat  generated  would  ensure  an 
honest  election  In  November. 

In  late  1971,  Bliss  knew  that  Mayor  Daley's 
regular  Democratic  organization  faced  some 
tough  primary  flshts  from  Daniel  Walker, 
Edward  V.  Hanrahan,  and  others.  The  poten- 
tial for  fraud  was  there. 

The  Tribune  began  its  investigation  where 
many  others  ended — with  a  search  for  ghost 
voters. 

These  are  the  thousands  of  pyeople  who 
wind  up  listed  as  registered  voters  in  certain 
Inner-clty  and  transient  neighborhoods,  even 
tho  they  don't  live  there.  Some  have  died, 
others  moved  away  years  ago. 

Yet  every  election  day.  votes  are  cast  In  the 
names  of  these  missing  persons — In  violation 
of  the  law. 

Before  the  primary  In  March,  the  Task 
Force  pinpointed  14  precincts  in  6  West  and 
South  side  ward.<;  where  past  experience  In 
vote  fraud  investigations  Indicated  election 
dav  cheatln"  could  be  expected. 

Then,  registered  letters  were  sent  to  5.495 
persons  listed  as  voters  In  those  precincts. 
About  700  letters.  Just  under  13  per  cent, 
came  back  with  the  notation  that  the  person 
couldn't  be  found. 

Task  Force  meml>ers.  personally  checking 
out  each  sucoected  ghost,  confirmed  that  the 
vast  maloritv  were  dead,  or  had  moved. 
Sixty-two  of  them  were  registered  as  living 
on  various  vacant  lots  or  in  abandoned 
buildings. 

The  Tribune  drew  up  lists  of  these  ghosts 
and  set  out  to  see  If  attempts  would  be  made 
to  cast  ballots  In  their  names  In  the  prlmarv. 

This  meant  gettlne  reporters  Into  the  poll- 
ing places  In  an  official  capacity — as  election 
Judges,  for  example. 

The  effort  paid  of.  Votes  by  the  score  were 
cast  in  the  name  of  the  ghosts  despite  chal- 
lenees  by  reporters  serving  as  judges. 

This  was  possible  because  of  the  way  poll- 
ing places  are  operated  In  some  areas  of  the 
city. 
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According  to  law,  the  operation  of  a  polling 
place  and  the  counting  of  ballots  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  election  Judges. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  five  of  them  in 
each  polling  place — sometimes  three  Demo- 
crats and  two  Republicans,  other  times  three 
Republicans  and  two  Democrats.  All  are  of- 
ficers of  the  Circuit  Court  who  have  sworn  to 
uphold  the  election  laws. 

But  In  precincts  where  vote  fraud  is  ram- 
pant, there  are  no  Republican  Judges,  Just 
Democrats  posing  as  Republicans. 

The  real  boss  in  these  polling  places  Is 
the  Democratic  precinct  captain,  tho  by  law 
he  has  no  right  In  the  polling  place  at  all. 
except  to  cast  his  own  vote. 

His  Job  Is  to  round  up  votes  for  his  party's 
candidates.  When  he  picks  all  the  Judges  and 
can  order  them  around  like  so  many  flunkies, 
the  potential  for  fraud  is  enormous. 

The  Democratic  precinct  captain  Is.  of 
course,  a  party  patronage  worker  employed 
In  some  government  office  controlled  by  a 
leader  of  the  party  organization.  He  wUl  keep 
his  patronage  Job  as  long  as  he  functions  suc- 
cessfully as  a  precinct  captain.  His  Interest  In 
honest  elections  is  often  overshadowed  by  his 
desire  to  remain  employed. 

The  Republican  Party,  smaller  and  with  far 
fewer  patronage  workers  In  Chicago,  relies 
on  volunteers — often  suburbanites — to  be 
Judges  in  many  city  polling  places. 

Recruited  In  the  past  from  the  ranks  of 
young  lawyers,  college  students,  and  mem- 
bers of  civic  watchdog  organizations,  volun- 
teer Republican  election  Judges  have  told 
harrowing  tales  of  the  treatment  they  receive 
In  some  precincts. 

Often  their  credentials  as  Judges  were 
Ignored  and  they  were  shunted  aside  or  even 
thrown   bodily  out  of  polling  places. 

Their  Accounts  of  what  happened  to  them 
made  Interesting  stories  in  the  press,  but 
that's  about  all. 

In  the  March  primary,  however,  Republican 
Judges  in  14  suspected  precincts  Included 
trained  newspaper  reporters.  Seventeen  Tri- 
bune staff  members,  many  of  them  young 
and  thus  unknown  to  the  aging  Democratic 
Party  leadership,  volunteered  for  this  duty. 

Eight  investigators  for  the  Better  Govern- 
ment Association,  a  civic  group  specializing  in 
exposing  fraud,  also  agreed  to  serve. 

All  were  given  Intensive  training  In  how 
to  sp>ot  fraud.  The  Republicans  gladly  spon- 
sored them  as  Judges — or  as  poll  watchers — a 
less  responsible  Job  that  still  permits  a  per- 
son to  spend  the  day  in  a  polling  place. 

Afterwards,  the  reporters  and  B.C. A.  in- 
vestigators came  back  with  similar  reports 
to  those  told  by  Republican  volunteers  In 
other  elections. 

There  was  ghost  voting,  there  were  threats, 
there  were  Irregularities.  The  identities  of 
voters  were  not  checked.  The  precinct  cap- 
tains ran  everything. 

There  was  campaigning  in  the  polling 
place,  party  workers  went  into  the  voting 
booths  wltli  voters  and  tampered  with  the 
voting  machines — all  In  violation  of  the  law. 

In  many  of  the  precincts,  the  so-called 
Republican  Judges  who  were  supposed  to 
be  serving  with  the  reporter-Judges  admitted 
being  Democrats  In  disguise. 

This,  of  course,  was  talk,  not  proof.  By 
Election  Day,  the  reporters  had  seen  and 
heard  plenty,  but  hard  evidence  that  would 
stand  up  In  court  was  still  in  short  supply. 

That's  where  Mullen  came  in.  Bliss  learned 
In  May  that  there  was  an  opening  for  a  clerk 
at  the  election  board  office  and  the  lone  Rep- 
ublican on  the  three-member  board  would  be 
allowed  to  fill  It  with  a  Republican  appointee. 

Edmund  J.  Kucharskl,  Cook  County  Repub- 
llclan  chairman,  agreed  to  place  a  Tribune 
reporter  In  the  Job. 

Mullen  was  picked.  A  reporter  with  proven 
skill,  he  had  never  covered  politics  and  was 
unknown  to  the  politicians. 

Tho  HO  one  ever  suspected  him  of  being 
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a  Tribune  employe,  at  first  he  faced  suspicion 
as  a  Republican.  Of  the  200  employes  In  the 
electlou  board  office,  196  were  dedicated 
Democrats. 

For  a  while,  assistants  to  Stanley  Kusper, 
the  election  board  chairman,  followed 
Mullen  after  he  left  the  office  at  night,  but 
this  surveillance  was  soon   dropped. 

Mullen's  assignment  was  tough.  He  had 
to  gather  a  lot  of  Information  for  The  Trib- 
une without  attracting  attention.  He  had 
to  work  very  hard  without  preparing  to,  since 
hard  work  alore  arouses  suspicion  in  a  patro- 
nar;e  office  such  as  the  election  board. 

Mullen  had  lists  of  Judges  who  had  taken 
the  oath  as  Republicans,  but  were  suspected 
cf  being  Democrats.  He  checked  and  found 
many  pseudo-Republican  Judge.s  with  long 
voting  records  as  Democrats — a  violation  of 
the  law. 

All  cf  this  was  on  record  because  prior  to 
1972  a  voter  had  to  declare  his  political  party 
before  he  could  vote  in  a  primary  election — 
and  no  good  Democratic  party  worker  ever 
mlsfes  voting  in  a  primary. 

But  Mullea  found  much  more. 
There  were  hundreds  of  signatures  on 
applications  for  ballots — those  records  you 
have  to  sign  before  being  allowed  to  vote — 
which  even  to  his  untrained  eye  looked  like 
forgeries.  Ballot  application  after  ballot  ap- 
pUcat  on  carried  signatures  of  different  citi- 
zens, but  the  handwriting  appeared  identical. 
Eacii  night  after  work  at  the  election 
board.  Mullen  turr.ed  over  documents  with 
these  signatures  to  Bliss,  who  had  them 
examined  by  handwriting  e.xperts.  The  ex- 
perts co;. firmed  that  they  were  forgeries. 

Bliss  and  Mullen  spent  their  days  off,  and 
the  Task  Force  members  worked  full  time, 
contacting  people  whose  names  had  been 
forged. 

One  had  died  before  the  primary.  Another 
was  confined  to  a  hospital  on  Election  Day. 
Scores  of  others  said  that  they  had  not 
voted  in  the  primary  and  the  signature  on 
the  ballot  application  was  not  theirs. 

Evidence  of  more  than  1.000  cases  of  elec- 
tion fraud  in  the  primary  was  uncovered. 
Mullen  is  certain  that  with  the  large  staff 
available  to  it,  a  conscientious  election  board 
could  find  thousands  of  additional  examples. 
Af:er  four  months.  Mullen  left  the  election 
board.  The  evidence  of  ghost  voters,  phony 
Judges,  and  forged  signatures  was  turned 
over  to  the  federal  prosecutor,  while  The 
Tribune  began  publishing  a  series  of  articles 
on  Mullen's  findings. 

Five  days  after  The  Tribune  series  began, 
the  federal  grand  Jury  Indicted  40  election 
Judges  for  fraud.  Two  weeks  lat^r.  35  more 
were  indicted,  and  since  then  four  others 
have  been  Indicted. 

Of  the  79  indicted,  27  pleaded  guilty,  3 
were  found  guilty  by  Juries,  and  44  are 
awaiting  trial.  Sentences  so  far  have  ranged 
from  two  years'  probation  to  two  years  in 
prison.  Two  persons  were  acquitted  and 
charges  against  three  others  were  dropped. 
The  general  election  last  November,  tho 
far  from  perfect,  was  considered  a  vast  im- 
provement over  previous  elections,  includ- 
ing the  March  primary.  There  were  com- 
plaints of  fraud  in  November,  but  not  as 
many  as  in  the  past. 

HONOR    ROLL     FOR    A    PVLrrzER 

Here  is  the  honor  roll  of  those  who  helped 
clean  up  elections  In  Chicago. 

George  Bliss,  chief  investigative  reporter. 

WUUam  Mullen,  general  assignment  re- 
porter. 

Task  force  members:  PameJa  Zekman. 
William    Currie,    now    an    assistant    city 
editor. 

Philip  Caputo.  now  the  Tribune's  Rome 
Correspondent. 

Investigative  reporters: 
Thomas  Powers. 
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John  O'Brien. 

Casey  Bukro.  environment  editor. 

Ronald  Kotulak,  science  editor. 

General  assignment  reporters: 

Peter  Negronlda. 

William  Crawford. 

Daniel  Egler. 

James  Elsener. 

Cornelia  Honchar. 

Marcla  Opp. 

Clarance  Page. 

Brenda  Stone. 

David  Thompson,  now  a  rewrlteman. 

Gerry  West,  now  a  photographer. 

Former  Tribune  reporters: 

Kathleen  Burns, 

Lucl  Horton. 

Angela  Parker, 

Judy  Roberts. 

Terrl  Schultz. 

Jeannye  Thorton. 

Sally  Wagner  Jones. 

Better  Government  Association  employees: 

J.  Terrence  Brunner,  director. 

William  A.  Recktenwald,  chief  Investiga- 
tor. 

Investigators:  Harold  Bergan,  Richard 
Samuels.  William  Hood.  Patrick  Oster, 
Charles  Neubauti,  Michael  Pastert,  Geoffrey 
Sjostrom,  and  Scott  Kreutz. 
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PEOPLES         TEMPLE         CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH  SUPPORTS  FIRST 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr,  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  recently  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  congregation  of  the  Peoples 
Temple  Christian  Church  of  Redwood 
Valley,  Calif.,  has  donated  a  total  of 
$4,400  fcr  the  defense  of  William  Farr 
and  other  reporters  jailed  for  refusing 
to  reveal  their  sources  of  information.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Rev.  James 
W.  Jones,  who  is  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  eveiy  member  of  his  congregation 
for  this  outstanding  demonstration  of 
their  commitment  to  the  principles  on 
which  this  country  was  founded. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  thi.s  point  a  few  items  which  appeared 
in  the  press  recently  about  Peoples  Tem- 
ple. The  first  is  an  article  from  the  lAPA 
News,  which  is  published  bimonthly  by 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association. 
This  item  appeared  in  the  February- 
March  edition,  and  reads  as  follows: 

CHtmcH  Donation  Aros  Fight  for  Press 
Freedom 

The  Inter  -American  Press  Association,  we 
all  know,  operates  strictly  on  dues  paid  by 
members  and  does  not  solicit  outside  con- 
tributions for  its  main  task  of  defending  and 
promoting  freedom  of  information  In  the 
Americas.  Recently,  however,  we  received  an 
unsolicited  contribution  that  moved  us  deep- 
ly. We  accepted  it  with  gratitude  and  full 
apprecL-^tlon  of  the  high  principles  that 
moved  the  donors. 

The  donation  of  $250  came  from  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Peoples  Temple  Christian 
Church,  of  Redwood  Valley.  California,  whose 
pastor,  the  Reverend  James  W.  Jones,  has 
sparked  a  campaign  In  defense  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  constitution. 

"We  believe."  wrote  James  R.  Pugh,  In  be- 
half of  the  Board  of  Elders,  "that  the  Amer- 


ican way  of  life  Is  being  threatened  by  the 
recent  Jallings  of  news  reporters  for  refusal 
to  reveal  their  sources.  As  a  church,  we  feel 
a  responsibility  to  defend  the  free  speech 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment,  for  without 
it  America  wUl  have  lost  freedom  of  con- 
science and  the  climate  will  become  ripe  for 
totalitarianism." 

The  elders  voted  the  donation  after  hear- 
ing the  Rev.  Jones  read  "to  an  overflow  con- 
gregation" excerpts  from  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  press  in  the  U.S.  made  by  Brady 
Black,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
and  regional  vice  chairman  of  the  lAPA's 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  at  the 
lAPA's  annual  meeting  last  October  in  Chile. 
Mr.  Black,"  the  covering  letter  said,  "gave 
a  lucid  and  convincing  account  of  develop- 
ments in  our  country  constituting  a  threat 
to  the  people's  right  to  know."  The  letter 
was  addressed  to  Francis  Dale,  Publisher  of 
The  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Pugh  reported  that  a  grand  total  ol 
$4,400  had  been  contributed  by  the  congre- 
gation, mad:  up  of  "ordinr.ry  working  people 
of  all  backgrounds."  for  the  defense  of  Wil- 
liam Parr  and  other  reporters  jailed  for  re- 
fusing to  reveal  their  sources  cf  informa- 
tion. 

"No  acknowledgement  for  this  contribu- 
tion is  necessary,"  wrote  Jlr.  Pugh.  "We  wish 
simply  to  demonstrate  .  .  .  that  there  are 
churches  and  other  groups  in  society  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  institutional 
press  who  do  indeed  care  about  this  threat 
to  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  conscience." 

He  said  the  donation  was  "to  be  used  as 
you  see  fit  in  defense  of  a  free  press." 

The  Peoples  Temple  Christian  Church,  un- 
der the  Rev.  Jones  does  not  only  take  a  stand 
on  constitutional  rights.  The  church  also 
has  established  a  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, two  convalescent  homes,  a  40-acre 
home  for  mentally  retarded  boys,  three  senior 
citizen's  homes  and  an  animal  shelter. 

Tlie  next  item  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  January  17  of  this 
year,  and  without  further  introduction, 
I  place  it  in  the  Record: 

A  Chi-'rch  Gives  $4,400  to  the  Press 

Twelve  newspapers — among  them  The 
Chronicle — and  a  newsmagazine  p.nd  a  tele- 
vision station  have  been  awarded  grants  to- 
taling S4400  by  Peoples  Temple  Christian 
Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  for  use  "in 
tho  defense  of  a  free  press." 

Announcement  of  the  grants  was  made 
yesterday  In  Uklah,  Mendocino  coun'y,  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  church,  which 
has  a  statewide  membership  of  more  than 
7500. 

THREAT 

Speaking  for  the  board,  trustee  James  B. 
Pugh  said : 

"We  believe  the  American  way  of  life  Is  be- 
ing threatened  by  the  recent  Jallings  of  news 
reporters  for  refusal  to  reveal  their  sources. 

"As  a  church,  we  feel  a  responsibility  to 
defend  the  free  speech  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment,  for  without  it  America  will  have 
lost  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  climate 
will  become  ripe  for  totalitarianism." 

Pugh  said  the  church's  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Jim  Jones,  had  "publicly  commended  '  The 
Chronlrle  and  Its  "fire  editorial  staff"  for 
taking  a  strong  editorial  position  In  defense 
of  the  First  Amendment  and  for  "the  high 
quality  of  the  newspaper." 

"The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  shown 
Itself  to  be  fair,  lucid,  comprehensive  and 
courageous  in  confronting  many  Issues  head 
on,  "  trtistee  Pugh  said. 

SOCIAL 

Called  less  formally  Peoples  Temple,  the 
church  Is  best  known  and  highly  regarded 
for  Its  social  works  which  include  housing 
and  feeding  senior  citizens  and  medical  con- 
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valescents,  maintaining  a  home  for  retarded 
boys,  rehabilitating  youthful  drug  users,  and 
assisting  non-members  as  well  as  members 
of  the  faith  through  college  and  legal  diffi- 
culties. 

In  accepting  the  grant  in  behalf  of  The 
Chronicle,  Charles  de  'Voung  Thlerlot,  editor 
and  publisher,  expressed  his  thanks  to  the 
Peoples  Temple  Christian  Church. 

Thlerlot  said  the  $500  awarded  to  The 
Chronicle  will  be  turned  over  to  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  the  professional  Journalistic  society, 
which  Is  active  In  defense  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

And  next  I  would  like  to  share  with  oiu- 
colleagues  the  text  of  a  resolution  which 
the  Christian  Church  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia-Nevada— Disciples  of  Christ — 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  margin  on 
May  19  at  their  1973  annual  meeting. 
The  resolution  was  offered  by  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  San  Jose  and  won 
broad  support  from  the  230  delegates 
attending  the  convention  at  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  Modesto,  Calif.  The 
delegates  represented  about  16,000  mem- 
bers from  79  congregations. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

Whereas,  the  church  stands  for  freedom, 
and  the  free  flow  of  information,  and 

Whereas,  the  public  media,  namely  the 
press,  is  under  Increased  challenge  as  to  its 
exercising  freedom  in  news  and  programming, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  and 

Whereas,  one  of  our  congregations.  Peoples 
Temple  Christian  Church.  Redwood  Valley, 
California,  htis  made  a  financial  contribution 
for  use  in  defense  of  a  free  press  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  First  Amendment; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Christian 
Church  of  Northern  California-Nevada  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ)  meeting  in  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing May  18,  19  and  20,  1973.  at  First  Chris- 
tian Church.  Modesto.  California,  encourage 
Its  member  congregations  to  make  their  voice 
heard  in  support  of  a  free  and  responsible 
press  by  either  making  financial  contribu- 
tions to  insvire  a  free  and  responsible  press 
or  by  letting  our  elected  officials,  representa- 
tives of  the  communications  media,  and 
others  know  that  we  oppcse  any  action  which 
infringes  on   the  First  Amendment. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Northern  California-Nevada 
(Disciples  of  Christ),  meeting  in  its  Annual 
Meeting,  May  18.  19  and  20,  1973  at  First 
Christian  Church.  Modesto.  California  make 
known  to  our  elected  officials,  representatives 
of  communications  media,  and  others  our 
support  of  a  free  and  responsible  press  and 
our  commitment  to  that  position  and  our 
rejection  of  any  action  which  infringes  on 
the  First  Amendment. 

The  Church  Board,  First  Christian  Church 
San  Jose,  California. 


VEYSEY  ASKS  LEGISLATION  TO  EN- 
COURAGE MEMBERS  TO  RETIRE 
AT  70  YEARS 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
introduced,  and  this  week  I  will  offer  for 
the  cosponsorship  of  our  colleagues,  leg- 
islation to  equitably  solve  the  problem  of 
superannuation  which  this  Nation  in- 
creasingly associates  with  the  Congress. 
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With  some  real  justification,  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  becoming  more  critical  of 
the  fact  that  Members  of  Congress  can 
remain  overly  long  in  office,  sometimes  to 
the  detriment  of  the  legislative  process, 
because  we  have  no  mechanism  to  en- 
courage retirement  of  our  elder  states- 
men. 

My  legislation.  H.R.  7982,  will  provide 
such  a  retirement  procedure — one  which 
will  encourage  retirement  at  the  age  of 
70.  by  decreasing  our  retirement  benefits 
by  10  percent  for  each  year  we  hold  these 
seats  after  that  age. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  seen  a  similar  sys- 
tem work  in  California  where  I  served  for 
8  years  in  the  legislature.  There,  our 
judicial  retirement  system  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  State  court  system.  Our 
judges  retire  with  dignity,  serving  not 
only  their  own  best  interests,  but  the  best 
interests  of  the  public,  encouraged  by  a 
retirement  plan  with  tapering  benefits 
such  as  I  propose  for  the  Congress. 

I  appeal  for  serious  consideration  of 
this  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  We  must  take  an  unselfish  attitude 
in  our  approach  to  this  problem,  before 
we  can  ever  hope  to  restore  the  American 
pu';lic's  confidence  in  its  legislative  arm. 


CAMBODIA  MUST  NOT  BECOME 
ANOTHER  VIETNAM 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
engaged  in  the  daily  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia. Congress  has  not  given  any  per- 
mission for  such  a  course  of  action.  Yet 
the  President  and  the  Pentagon,  in  un- 
precedented defiance  of  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  opinions  of  the  mass  of  Amer- 
icans, continue  to  pursue  this  sterile 
policy. 

To  begin  with,  no  legitimate,  effective, 
long-term  gains  can  or  wDl  emerge  as  a 
result  of  this  endeavor.  We  are  only  turn- 
ing the  Cambodian  landscape  into  an- 
other cratered  surface  similar  to  that  of 
South  Vietnam.  In  the  process,  we  are 
earning  for  ourselves  still  more  hatred 
and  \111ification  by  millions  of  people  who 
previously  have  been  relatively  well  dis- 
posed toward  our  Nation. 

Further,  we  are  once  more  handing  to 
the  enemies  of  America  yet  another  club 
with  which  to  beat  her.  In  the  eyes  of 
most  of  the  world,  we  are  now  compound- 
ing in  Cambodia  by  this  illegal  bombing 
the  mistake  and  waste  of  our  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam. 

Such  offensive  bombing  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  millions 
upon  millions  of  desperately  needed  dol- 
lars. How  senseless  to  pound  the  jungles 
of  Cambodia  with  high  explosives  at  ran- 
dom in  the  hope  of  rolling  back  an  ir- 
resistible tide  of  nationalism.  In  the  long 
run  we  do  more  for  the  Communists  by 
such  action  than  we  aid  any  so-called 
allies  over  the  short  teiro. 
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The  regime  we  are  allegedly  allied  with 
in  Cambodia  commands  little  respect,  de- 
votion or  loyalty  from  the  people  it  pur- 
ports to  represent.  No  coherent,  respon- 
sible government  exists  there.  We  have 
merely  propped  up  a  group  of  individuals 
willing  to  mouth  a  few  pro-American 
anti-Communist  slogans,  and  called  them 
a  government. 

In  the  end,  the  result  shall  be  the 
same.  Nationalist  elements  will  inevitably 
and  eventually  force  a  change  in  Gov- 
ernment or  take  over  the  nation.  The 
little  group  now  in  control  will  enjoy  lux- 
urious exile  in  Europe  on,  American  dol- 
lars as  a  result  of  continued  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Did  we  not  learn  from  the  disa.ster  in 
neighboring  Vietnam?  Have  we  no  sen.'^e 
or  memory  of  previous  calamities?  Are 
we,  as  Santayana  stated,  doomed  to  re- 
peat past  mistakes?  Under  this  adminis- 
tration's existing  Cambodian  policies,  we 
not  only  may,  but  are  actually  engaged 
at  this  moment  in  doing  exactly  that. 

I  will  not  condone  going  to  war  by  Exe- 
cutive order,  as  was  the  case  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will  ever 
again  tolerate  such  a  policy. 

No  legislation  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent to  wage  war  has  been  passed.  There- 
fore, the  Cambodian  bombing  offensive 
is  an  illegal  prosecution  of  conflict  by 
Presidential  order,  without  con.«;titution- 
ally  required  congressional  sanction. 

The  prisoners  are  home.  The  Pentagon 
has  expressed  its  satisfaction  that  all  our 
men  who  can  be  Identified  have  been  ac- 
counted for,  and  efforts  are  underway 
to  attempt  to  accoimt  for  the  missing  in 
action. 

Cambodian  bombing  does  not  protect 
American  troops.  Nor  does  it  cover  any 
withdrawal. 

We  have  no  treaty  commitments  to 
Cambodia,  and  have  never  had  any. 
Every  Cambodian  Government  on  record 
has  rejected  formal  ties  with  us  in  de- 
fense arrangements.  What  is  going  on 
there  is  a  civil  war,  just  as  was  the  case 
in  Vietnam.  Finally,  we  have  no  critical 
interests  at  stake  there.  American  secu- 
rity is  not  endangered.  All  we  are  doing 
is  wasting  money  and  endangering 
American  lives  in  support  of  a  dictator- 
ship. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  our  aber- 
rant behavior  and  continued  illegal  in- 
volvement? The  action  of  the  President 
is  the  only  answer:  action  which  makes 
it  appear  he  believes  he  is  a  law  imto 
himself. 

Congress  has  not  declared  war  against 
Cambodia.  To  correct  that  misapprehen- 
sion this  Congress  has  already  voted  to 
put  off  further  funding  of  our  Cambodian 
involvement.  The  entire  Cambodian  im- 
broglio is  not  worth  the  life  of  another 
American  boy,  and  the  Congress  has  so 
stated  by  its  recent  action.  Yet,  this  ad- 
ministration, arrogantly  and  tinrealisti- 
cally,  still  sees  fit  to  serve  notice  upon 
the  Nation  and  Congress  that  bombing 
will  continue. 

With  these  facts  before  us.  our  source 
of  action  is  clear.  Congress  must  reas- 
sert its  constitutional  right  to  make  war. 
Already  a  series  of  measures  curbing  the 
President's  usurpation  of  this  power  are 
winding  their  way  through  the  Congress. 
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It  is  my  belief  that  one  or  more  of  these 
bills  will  eventually  emerge  as  new  law. 
I  fully  support  these  endeavors  and  shall 
cast  my  vote  for  the  one  which  will  most 
strongly  draw  the  line  against  repetition 
of  what  has  transpired  and  is  continu- 
ing. The  President  has  already  shown 
unprecedented  behavior  in  continuing 
his  present  course  of  action  and  is  pre- 
cipating  an  inevitable  clash  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government. 

Is  it  not  time  for  these  two  branches 
to  coordinate  their  efforts,  so  that  the 
actions  of  both  will  truly  serve  the  Amer- 
ican people — in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people? 


A  RELIGIOUS  CALL  FOR  AMNESTY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  re- 
markable statement  on  behalf  of  am- 
nesty issued  on  Memorial  Day  1973  by 
the  national  executive  board  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Conference  of  Major  Su- 
periors of  Men.  This  group  promotes  the 
interests  of  more  than  40,000  Catholic 
priests  and  brothers  in  the  United  States. 

This  statement  has  been  approved  by 
all  of  the  14  members  on  the  national 
board  of  the  Conference  of  Major  Su- 
periors of  Men  after  lengthy  discussions 
of  the  issues  Involved  in  the  amnesty 
question. 

I  insert  here  the  full  text  of  the  state- 
ment on  amnesty  followed  by  the  names 
of  the  priests  and  brothers  who  signed 
the  proclamation : 

A  Religious  Call  for  Amnestt 

Aware  of  the  need  to  speak  to  value  Issues 
In  American  society,  and  mlndlul  of  our 
role  as  religious  leaders  within  the  Catholic 
community,  we  members  of  the  National 
Executive  Board  of  the  Conference  of  Major 
Superiors  of  Men  address  ourselves  to  the 
critical   question  of  amnesty. 

We  consider  amnesty  to  be  a  positive  act 
of  compassion  directed  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens who  are  In  prison  or  In  exile  because  of 
their  response  to'  laws  relating  to  military 
service.  It  Is  a  proclamation  that  these  per- 
sons are  free  to  return  to  their  families  and 
homes,  exempt  from  all  legal  prosecution  for 
whatever  actions  they  may  have  felt  obliged 
to  take  regarding  participation  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  It  restores  them  to  their  full  legal 
status  of  living  and  working  In  the  United 
Stat€s  as  free  and  useful  members  if  society. 

Amnesty  does  not  mean  "forgiving";  It  is 
a  judgment  of  condemnation,  not  an  act  of 
condonation.  It  Is  simply  an  act  of  "for- 
getting," a  wiping  clean  of  the  slate,  an  over- 
looking of  any  past  legal  transgression. 

A.   WHY   AMNESTY    NOW? 

We  feel  that  the  most  urgent  need  facing 
the  United  States  at  this  moment  is  the 
need  for  reconciliation.  After  a  decade  or 
bitter  dispute  over  the  Vietnam  war,  we 
Americans  need  to  be  brought  together,  to 
bind  up  our  wounds,  to  unite  in  a  common 
purpose  to  promote  peace  and  Justice. 

Thousands  of  young  men  are  currently  in 
prison  or  In  exUe  from  the  U.S.  because  of 
the  positions  which  they  took  on  the  Viet- 
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nam  war.  Their  status  Is  both  a  symbol  and 
a  cause  of  division  In  our  country.  Amnesty 
would  be  a  healing  and  reconciling  measure 
designed  to  overlook  the  past  and  move  a 
united  nation  into  the  future.  It  would  re- 
store confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  Its  people  to  foster  a  sense  of 
renewed  purpose,  especially  as  we  approach 
the  1976  Bicentennial  Celebration. 

B.   WHAT  KIND  OF  AMNESTY? 

We  feel  that  the  criterion  to  be  used  In 
decldmg  what  kind  of  amnesty  Is  chosen  Is 
clear:  what  best  promotes  the  goal  of  recon- 
ciliation? We  believe  that  a  universal  and 
unconditional  amnesty  will  do  the  most  at 
this  time  to  promote  reconciliation. 

1.  It  should  apply  to  all  Individuals  who 
have  broken  laws  regarding  conscription  into 
military  sen-ice  or  who  have  withdrawn  from 
participation  in  military  service.  This  will 
aSect  those  who  have  avoided  the  draft 
through  going  underground  or  leaving  the 
country,  those  who  have  been  Imprisoned 
because  of  non-cooperatton  or  forms  of  con- 
scientious objection  not  recognized  by  our 
courts,  and  those  who  have  left  military  serv- 
ice or  have  been  Imprisoned  because  of  re- 
fusal to  take  part  in  combat.  (We  are  not 
speaking  here  of  criminal  offenses  unrelated 
to  the  draft  and  the  war.) 

2.  If  It  Is  to  be  a  true  forgetting,  the  am- 
nesty must  not  Impose  any  penalizing  con- 
ditions, such  as  alternative  service  or  re- 
cording the  facts  of  the  case  In  public  rec- 
ords. Any  penalizing  conditions  would  not 
heal  division  nor  restore  harmony  to  the 
nation. 

C.  CALL   FOR    AMNESTY? 

As  American  Catholic  religious  leaders  com- 
mitted to  Justice  and  peace,  we  call  upon 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  grant  such  an  Immediate 
universal  and  unconditional  amnesty. 

We  are  aware  of  the  political  difficulties  in- 
volved In  such  an  action  and  of  the  heated 
debate  to  which  the  issue  of  amnesty  gives 
rise.  There  are  certainly  honest  differences 
of  opinion  about  the  desirability,  feasibility, 
and  consequences  of  such  action.  However. 
It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  amnesty 
we  call  for  is  the  surest  path  to  the  promo- 
tion of  reconciliation  In  our  nation. 

D.  PLEDGE  FOR   ACTION 

In  order  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  task 
Of  reconciliation,  we  are  taking  the  following 
actions: 

1.  We  are  sending  a  copy  of  our  Call  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  of 
Major  Superiors  of  Men,  Inviting  them  to 
share  this  statement  with  their  own  com- 
munities, to  thereby  stir  up  discussion  and 
reaction,  and  to  send  their  response  to  us. 

2.  We  are  communicating  our  position 
directly  to  President  Nixon  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Congress. 

3.  We  are  Inviting  members  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Major  Superiors  of  Men  to  join 
their  signatures  to  ours  in  support  of  this 
statement  on  amnesty  at  the  Annual  Assem- 
bly In  June.  1973. 

4.  We  are  asking  the  American  Catholic 
Theological  Society  to  commission  a  task 
force  on  the  theological  dimensions  of  am- 
nesty In  order  to  deepen  the  understanding 
and  further  acceptance  of  this  act  of  recon- 
ciliation by  Americans. 

MEMBERS    OP    THE    CMSM    NATIONAL    EXECtTnVE 
BOARD 

Rev.  Paul  M.  Boyle,  C.P.,  President.  Con- 
ference of  Major  Superiors  of  Men,  5700  N. 
Harlem  Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois  60631. 

Rev.  Alan  McCoy.  O  P.M.,  1500  34th  Avenue, 
Oakland,  California  94601. 

Rev.  Joseph  Francis.  S.V.D.,  2181  West  25th 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California  90018. 

Brother  Leonard  Voegtle,  P.M.S.,  1044 
Northern  Blvd.,  Roslyn.  New  York  11576. 
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Rev.  Plavlan  Dougherty,  C.P.,  1901  West 
Street,  Union  City,  New  Jersey  07087. 

Rev.  Thomas  Stransky,  C5.P..  86  Dromore 
Road,  Scarsdale,  New  York  10583. 

Rt.  Rev.  Jerome  J.  Tremel,  O.  Praem.,  St. 
Norbert  Abbey.  De  Pere,  Wisconsin  54115. 

Rev.  Charles  Hughes,  P.O.  Box  46404.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45246. 

Rev.  WUllam  O.  Gulndon,  S.J.,  393  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02115. 

Rev.  Michael  F.  Daniel.  S  A.,  P.O.  Box  167, 
Chappaqua.  New  York  10514. 

Rev.  Donald  Ehr.  S.V.D.,  1025  Michigan 
Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20017. 

Brother  Francis  Beck,  F.S.C.,  De  La  Salle 
Provlnclalate,  Lafayette,  Louisiana  70501. 

Rev.  Justin  Ryska,  O.S.M.,  3401  So.  Home 
Avenue,  Berwyn.  Illinois  60402. 

Rev.  Stephen  M.  Ryan,  O.S.M.,  5210  Somer- 
set Street,  Buena  Park,  California  90620. 


REV.  JAMES  GERALD  JOYCE,  O.P., 
OP  ST.  DOMINIC  CHURCH  IN 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO,  RECEIVES 
GOVERNOR'S  AWARD  FOR  COM- 
MUNITY ACTION 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  wsis  advised  that  the  Gover- 
nor's Award  for  Community  Action  has 
been  presented  to  the  Reverend  James 
Gerald  Joyce,  O.P.,  of  St.  Dominic 
Church  in  Youngstown.  Ohio  Governor 
John  J.  Gilllgan  singled  out  Reverend 
Joyce  for  his  interest  and  efforts  in  be- 
half of  his  fellow  senior  citizens.  The 
award  was  made  by  State  Representative 
Thomas  Gilmartln  of  Youngstown  at  a 
gathering  of  the  St.  Dominic  Senior 
Citizens  Group  in  Friar  Hall. 

Father  Joyce,  who  spent  more  than 
half  his  priestly  life  in  the  mission  fields 
of  China,  at  age  73  is  still  working  ac- 
tively to  make  the  lives  of  his  fellow 
senior  citizens  more  meaningful.  He  has 
served  as  moderator  of  many  parish  or- 
ganizations, especially  as  organizer  and 
director  of  the  senior  citizens  group, 
which  was  formed  3  years  ago  for  all 
faiths  and  has  been  a  model  group  in 
Yoimgstown. 

Throughout  his  long  and  active  life. 
Father  Joyce  has  shown  compassion  for 
his  fellow  man.  His  first  assignment  was 
to  the  foreign  missions  in  Fukien,  China 
in  the  1930's.  where  he  served  until  1955. 
During  that  period  he  was  knowTi  affec- 
tionately as  Hus  Shen  Fu — Noble  Spirit- 
ual Father — to  older  Chinese  and  as  Big 
Shot  Spiritual  Father  to  the  children. 

With  two  other  Dominican  friars,  the 
Revs.  Frederick  Gordon  and  Joseph 
Hyde,  laboring  in  Fukien,  Father  Joyce 
was  placed  under  house  arrest  in  1953  on 
trumped  up  charges  of  being  capitalist 
American  spies.  From  August  20,  1953, 
to  September  1955,  the  three  were  In 
solitary  confinement  in  separate  10-foot 
square  cells,  and  never  permitted  to  see 
or  talk  with  one  another  or  communi- 
cate with  the  outside  world.  Their  re- 
lease received  worldwide  notice.  Today 
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all  three  priests  are  together  again  as 
assistants  at  St.  Dominic's. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
Father  Joyce  served  in  St.  Gertrude 
Parish,  Cincinnati,  for  6  years,  the 
Dominican  Mission  Band,  and  presently 
St.  Dominic's 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
and  a  privilege  to  acknowledge  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  fine  human  being. 


CHEMICAL   WARFARE    (V) 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican misadventure  In  Southeast  Asia  may 
best  be  symbolized  in  the  years  to  come 
by  our  utilization  of  poisonous  chemicals 
in  that  war. 

The  following  articles  just  recently 
appeared  in  newspapers  in  New  York. 

[From  the  Dally  News,  May  2,  1973] 
S.  ViET  Shrimp  Called  Tainted  By  Defoliant 

Saigon,  May. — Japanese  newspapers  have 
quoted  a  South  Vietnamese  botanist  as  say- 
ing that  marine  life  In  the  South  China  Sea 
has  been  contaminated  by  defoliant  chemi- 
cals dropped  on  forests  by  American  planes 
during  the  Vietnam  war. 

Japan's  Social  and  Health  Ministry  dis- 
closed today  In  Yokohama  that  It  has  Im- 
pounded 24  tons  of  frozen  shrimp  from  South 
Vietnam  pending  the  outcome  of  tests.  The 
action  was  apparently  based  on  the  press 
reports. 

The  botanist.  Pham  Hoang  Ho.  a  sanitary 
engineer  employed  by  South  Vietnam's  Agri- 
culture Ministry,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

foreign  exchange 

In  the  last  year,  at  least  20  firms  have  gone 
Into  the  frozen  shrimp  and  sea  food  business 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  country  has  been 
counting  on  one  of  the  world's  last  largely 
untapped  fishing  grounds  to  provide  It  with 
badly  needed  foreign  exchange. 

A  finding  by  Japan  that  the  shrimp  are 
unfit  for  human  consumption  would  virtu- 
ally rule  out  foreign  markets  for  shrimp, 
crabs,  and  fish. 

It  would  also  revive  the  1970  controversy 
In  which  vse  of  Agent  Orange,  one  of  three 
defoliants  employed  In  the  United  States  Air 
Force  "Ranch  Hand"  operation,  was  banned 
because  It  was  found  to  cause  birth  defects 
In  animals. 

Use  of  two  other  defoliants.  Agent  Blue 
and  Agent  White,  continued,  but  their  use 
was  restricted  to  the  Immediate  adjacent 
areas  around  U.S.  artillery  firing  bases. 

[Prom  The  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6,  1973] 
Contamination  of  Vietnam  Rivee  Fish 
Laid  to  Defoliant 
(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 
Washington,  April  5. — Two  Harvard  bio- 
chemists have  found  that  a  component  of  a 
defoliant   chemical    used    by   United   States 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  has  contaminated 
fish  and  sbellflsb  in  Vietnamese  waters  and 
they  say  It  may  pose  longterm  hazards  for  the 
human  population. 

Dr.  Matthew  Meselson,  a  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry, and  Robert  Baughman,  a  grad- 
uate student,  reported  that  they  had  detected 
dloxln,  a  contaminant  part  of  the  herbicide 
known  as  2,4, 5-T,  In  a  variety  of  fish  and 
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shrimp  caught  In  South  Vietnamese  rivers 
and  coastal  waters.  The  rivers  drain  areas  in 
which  46,000  tons  of  "agent  orange,"  contain- 
ing the  herbicide,  were  sprayed  between  1962 
and  1970  to  reduce  forest  and  jungle  growth 
that  provided  cover  for  Communist  forces. 

Dloxln  Is  known  to  cause  birth  defects  In 
animals  and,  in  theory,  may  have  the  same 
effect  on  humans,  but  Dr.  Meselson  said  In  a 
telephone  interview  that  It  was  not  known 
what  effect  It  has  had  or  would  have  on  peo- 
ple In  South  Vietnam. 

"No  massive  problem  has  been  seen  there  In 
public  health  but  It  either  might  have 
occurred  on  a  very  smaU  scale  it  Is  yet  to 
build  up,"  he  said. 

The  samples  of  marine  life  that  the  Har- 
vard biochemists  studied  were  collected  in 
1970.  The  researchers  reported  that  a  cat- 
fish had  the  highest  amount  of  dloxln — 814 
parts  per  trillion — which,  they  said,  would 
be  a  lethal  dose  for  some  animals  such  as 
guinea  pigs. 

A  report  in  the  biochemists'  research  was 
presented  on  Monday  to  a  meeting  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health  in 
Chapel  HUl,  N.C.,  and  made  public  here  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study' of  Responsive  Law, 
which  Is  directed  by  Ralph  Nader,  the  con- 
sumer advocate. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Pentagon  said  that 
the  Departemnt  of  Defense  would  have  no 
immediate  comment  on  the  dloxln  report. 

Dr.  Meselson  said  that  dioxln  "a  nasty  poi- 
son that  is  100  times  more  toxic  than  the 
deadliest  nerve  gas"  and  had  additional 
troublesome  qualities.  These,  he  said,  are  that 
It  remains  stable  In  an  environment  and  that 
either  It  seems  to  collect  In  the  tissues  or 
its  effects  do. 

For  at  least  four  years,  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  safety  of  using  2.4,5. -T. 
Dioxln  apparently  is  formed  In  the  herbicide 
during  the  manufacturing  process,  but  rela- 
tively little  Is  known  about  the  substance. 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  over  the  use 
of  2,4,5,-T,  the  science  adviser  to  President 
Nixon,  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  restricted  the 
use  of  "agent  orange"  In  1969  to  South  Viet- 
namese areas  remote  from  the  population. 
At  that  time.  Dr.  DuBridge  noted  an  un- 
usually high  Incidence  of  fetal  deformities  in 
mice  and  rats. 

The  samples  of  marine  life  studied  at  Har- 
vard were  collected  a  year  later  along  the 
Dong  Nal  and  Saigon  Rivers  and  on  the  coast 
of  Can  Glo,  about  50  miles  from  Saigon. 

The  research  was  started  by  the  herbicide 
assessment  commission  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  was  financially  supported  by  that  group, 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Environmental  Health  Sciences. 

Officials  of  the  center  that  made  the  study 
public  also  sent  a  letter  to  William  D.  Ruck- 
elshaus.  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  asking  that  he  extend 
his  partial  ban  on  the  domestic  use  of  2,4,5- 
T  In  view  of  the  findings. 
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(From   The    Dally    News,   May   4.    1973] 
CAMBo  Rebels  Use  Toxic  Gas  To  Take  Post 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia.  May  3. — Cam- 
bodian forces,  attacking  behind  a  "toxic  gas" 
barrage,  overran  two  battalions  of  govern- 
ment troops  at  an  outpost  southeast  of 
Phnom  Penh,  killing  20  and  capturing  580 
others  who  were  disabled  by  the  gas,  military 
sources  said  today 

The  sources  said  the  attack  occurred  Mon- 
day near  Neak  Luong,  an  Important  ferry 
town  and  naval  outpost  on  the  Mekong 
River  about  35  miles  southeast  of  Phnom 
Penh.  They  said  details  of  the  attack  were 
sketchy.  Only  one  of  the  prisoners  escaped 
and  returned. 

The  exact  tj-pe  of  "toxic  gas"  used  by  the 
rebel  forces  was  not  disclosed.  However,  It 
was   believed    to   be   one   of   the   varieties   of 


tear  gas,  which  has  been  used  widely  by  the 
allies  and  fairly  frequently  by  the  Commu- 
nists In  South  Vietnam. 

attack  not  recorded 

The  gas  attack  near  Neak  Luong  was  not 
reported  by  the  Cambodian  high  command, 
but  was  confirmed  by  Cambodian  and  United 
States  military  sources.  Command  spokesmen 
earlier  had  reported  a  number  of  "toxic 
gas"  shelUngs  against  Cambodian  forces  In 
the  area  recently. 

The  heavy  government  losses  along  the  Me- 
kong Jeopardized  future  supply  convoys  up 
the  river  to  Phnom  Penh  from  South  Viet- 
nam. The  last  river  convoy  to  reach  the  Cam- 
bodian capital  arrived  on  April  23. 

Elsewhere  in  Cambodia,  heavy  fighting  was 
reported  around  the  provincial  capital  of 
Takeo,  55  miles  south  of  Phnom  Penh.  The 
city  has  been  surrounded  since  April  13. 

In  Saigon,  the  Viet  Cong  said  today  Us 
forces  had  fired  on  a  XJS.  reconnaissance  air- 
craft flying  In  an  air  corridor  assigned  to 
the  International  Commission  for  Control  and 
Supervision  over  South  Vietnam. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  9,  1973] 
Vietconc  Say  Saigon  Sprayed  Chemicals 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  May  8. — The  Vlet- 
cong  charged  today  that  Saigon  troops  fight- 
ing In  a  Communist-held  area  had  sprayed 
toxic  chemicals  that  "ruined"  more  than 
1,500  acres  of  land  and  caused  serious  Illness 
to  "large  numbers  of  persons." 

The  area  Involved  Is  within  five  miles  of 
the  site  where  a  helicopter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Control  and  Supervi- 
sion was  fired  on  Sunday. 

Capt.  Phuong  Nam,  a  VIetcong  press  officer, 
said  the  toxic  chemicals  were  sprayed  on  an 
area  In  the  Mekong  delta  near  Hoa  Hung,  in 
Chuong  Thien  Province,  about  100  miles 
southwest  of  Saigon.  The  helicopter  was  fired 
on  In  the  same  area  but  It  was  not  hit  and 
there  were  no  Injuries. 

Captain  Nam  said  the  VIetcong  filed  an 
official  protest  Monday  with  the  international 
commission  over  the  spraying  Incident  and 
asked  truce  supervlsers  to  go  to  the  area  to 
Investigate. 

Swift  and  decisive  actions  must  be 
taken  by  this  legislative  body  to  curb 
this  increasing  utilization  of  poisonous 
chemicals  in  war. 

I  will  soon  be  introducing  "The  Her- 
bicide Export  Control  Act  of  1973"  and 
"The  Chemical  Warfare  Prevention  Act 
of  1973"  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  former  proposal  will  halt  the  ex- 
portation of  2.4, 5-T  herbicides,  heavily 
used  in  Vietnam. 

The  latter  will  halt  the  exportation  of 
all  classes  of  herbicides  to  Portugal  and 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  nations 
presently  engaged  in  chemical  aggres- 
sions against  African  citizens. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  these  efforts  to  arrest  the  developing 
trend  toward  chemical  warfare. 


SALUTE  TO  WILLIAM  C.  KAHL 
AND  ROLLAND  NOCK 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29.  1973 

Mr.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  next  few  days  Wisconsin 
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educators  will  be  paying  warm  tribute 
to  two  deserving  individuals  who.  be- 
tween them,  have  devoted  82  years  to 
public  education.  These  are  extraordi- 
nary men:  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  William  C.  Kahl  and  the 
director  of  special  education  for  the  Ap- 
pleton  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Holland  Nock. 

In  the  past  42  years  Bill  ICahl  has 
served,  as  teacher,  principal,  superin- 
tendent, and — since  1966 — as  State  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  Education  at  every 
level — elementary,  secondary,  vocational, 
and  higher  education — is  immeasurably 
stronger  and  better  in  our  State,  because 
of  the  efforts,  imagination,  and  devotion 
of  State  Superintendent  Bill  Kahl. 

During  this  same  period.  Rolland  Nock 
has  developed  one  of  the  truly  outstand- 
ing programs  offering  special  education- 
al opportunities  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. He  has  built  a  staff  of  more  than 
50  people  who  work  with  children  of 
central  Wisconsin  who  are  handicapped 
by  deafness,  orthopedic  disabilities, 
speech  defects,  mental  retardation,  emo- 
tional problems,  and  learning  disabil- 
ities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Wisconsin  has  been  lucky 
to  have  the  leadership  and  influence  of 
Mr.  Kahl  and  Mr.  Nock.  I  join  their 
many  students  and  colleagues  who  are 
marking  their  retirement  with  the 
mixed  feelings  of  appreciation,  good 
wishes,  and  a  sense  of  loss. 


DISTINGUISHED  NEWSMAN 
RETIRES 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    ALABAM.'^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct honor  for  me  to  join  today  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  paying  tribute  to  Dillon 
Graham  who  retires  on  the  31st  of  May. 
following  an  outstanding  career  as  a 
journalist. 

As  you  know,  Dillon  has  covered  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  last  25  years  and  has  been 
with  Associated  Press  for  44  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  Dillon  has  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  hardest  working 
reporters  on  Capitol  Hill,  dedicated  to 
seeking  out  the  truth,  and  insistent  on 
accuracy  in  reporting. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Dillon  is  one 
of  the  hardest  working  and  most  dedi- 
cated reporters  I  have  known  during  my 
public  service  career. 

In  these  times  when  many  reporters 
prefer  to  "gather"  and  "report"  events 
from  their  offices.  Dillon  can  be  found  in 
the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  and  in  the 
office  buildings  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
talking  with  the  Members,  gathering  the 
facts,  doing  the  job  right. 

Dillon  exemplifies  the  highest  quali- 
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fications  of  a  newsman  It  has  been  a 
privilege  for  me  to  know  him  during  my 
service  in  the  Congress. 

Along  with  his  friends  and  supporters, 
I  am  grateful  for  his  many  accomplish- 
ments and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  wish  him  the  very  best  dur- 
ing the  coming  years. 


Maij  29,  1973 


THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect- 
fully insert  into  the  Record  just  a  few  of 
the  hundreds  of  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived regarding  Watergate  and  request- 
ing that  the  House  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  the  President  to  determine 
whether  he  should  be  impeached: 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
Hon.  Bella  Abzuc, 
The  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Concrcsswoman:  To  begin,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  not  your  biggest  fan.  I  do  not 
share  your  opinion  on  the  matter  of  women's 
liberation.  But  please  do  forgive  me.  as  I  am 
only  sixteen. 

I  saw  on  the  CBS  Evening  News  tonight 
that  you  plan  to  sponsor  a  bill  establishing 
a  committee  to  examine  evidence  for  any 
future  Presidential  Impeachment  action. 
Bravo!! 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  should  Imme- 
diately resign.  While  there  Is  any  air  of 
wrongdoing  hanging  over  the  White  House, 
President  Nixon  cannot  be  the  needed,  ef- 
fective leader.  He,  more  than  anvone  else, 
should  realize  that. 

Any  Impeachment  action  will  have  my 
complete  support.  I  can't  give  money  be- 
cause I  get  $1.50  per  week  for  an  allowance. 
But  any  volunteer  organization  In  need  of 
membership,  can  count  on  me  to  WTite  let- 
ters, editorials,  etc. 

Please  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  help  either 
your  proposed  bill,  or  the  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. 

To  finish,  let  me  say  that  after  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  lost  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination.  I  was  bitter,  and  sup- 
ported the  President.  In  October.  I  realized 
the  error  of  that  action,  and  began  to  sup- 
port Senator  McOovern.  I  was  a  little  too 
late.  And  Isesldes.  I  gave  the  Nixon  campaign 
a  total  of  $1.75  In  contributions.  That  prob- 
ably wasn't  the  largest  contribution,  but  it 
burned  me  up  when  I  thought  that  my  $1.75 
might  have  paid  part  of  Hunt's  or  McCord's 
salary.  As  I  said  before,  please  write  to  tell 
me  what  I  can  do  to  help.  Thanks. 

Long  Beach,  N.Y., 

May  23.  1973. 

In  view  of  the  President's  speech  of  this 
date  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  no  hesi- 
tation of  violating  legal  principles  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  waves 
the  flag  and  screams  national  security  when 
convenient  to  cover  Ulegal  activities. 

This  man  frightens  me.  God  help  us  If  he 
decides  to  create  an  international  situation 
in  order  to  take  the  heat  away  from  himself. 
The  question  in  my  mind  In  addition  Is  who 
will  be  made  the  scapegoat  If  he  Is  allowed 
to  continue. 


My  wife  and  I  earnestly  request  you  to 
support  any  move  to  remove  Mr.  Nixon  from 
office. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

May  18.  1973. 

Dear  Concresswoman  Abzug:  I  urge  that 
you  give  serious  consideration  to  the  possi- 
bility of  initiating  Impeachment  proceedings 
against  Mr  Nixon.  There  are  some  who  would 
argue  that  such  an  action  would  seriously 
undermine  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  President  and  his  office.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  Mr.  Nixon,  by  his  arrogant,  methodical 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  other  branches  of  the  government,  has 
already  rendered  such  an  argument  moot. 

Watergate  served  primarily  to  more  fully 
expose  and  underscore  ongoing  policies  of 
Illegal  and  unethical  practices  in  the  pursuit 
of  power  by  the  administration  The  In- 
stances of  such  criminal  activities  as  perjury, 
burglary,  conspiracy,  slander,  etc..  committed 
by  the  members  of  the  Executive  branch,  has 
more  deeply  shattered  the  confidence  In  this 
high  office  than  an  impeachment  proceeding, 
aimed  at  securing  the  truth,  possibly  could. 
It  Is  Mr.  Nixon's  failure  to  make  even  one 
thing  perfectly  clear  (except  that  we  all  need 
the  help  of  Billy  Graham's  God)  regarding 
Watergate  that  prompts  my  major  concern. 

Whether  Mr.  Nixon  knew  of  Watergate  or 
not  does  not  change  the  fact  that  as  the 
President,  the  chief  executive,  he  demon- 
strated total  Ineptness  in  character  assess- 
ment In  selecting  his  most  trusted  aides;  he 
willingly  abdicated  presidential  powers  and 
responsibilities  to  a  few  ersatz  ad  executives; 
and,  was  apparently  gullible  past  the  point  of 
naivety  and  well  Into  the  realm  of  stupidity. 
Even  now,  while  most  of  his  former  staff  face 
Indictment,  and  several  former  cabinet  mem- 
bers are  already  under  criminal  Indictment, 
Mr.  Nixon  advises  a  stunned  nation  and 
world  that  It  was  an  unfortunate  Incident. 
Either  this  man  Is  completely  out  of  touch 
with  reality  (perhaps  facts  are  simply  too 
alien  to  his  office  to  be  recognized)  or  he  is 
maintaining  a  "Divine  Right"  arrogance 
which  deems  It  unseemly  to  account  with 
candor  and  correct  with  "dispatch.  In  either 
Instance,  there  Is  no  basis,  pre-  or  post- 
Watergate,  for  confidence  in  this  man  as 
Chief  Executive  of  this  nation. 

Rather  than  four  more  years  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  I  would  prefer  to  see  us 
swap  leaders  with  some  tiny  banana  republic. 
I  have  every  confidence,  in  this  Instance,  that 
Mr.  Nixon  would  easily  adapt. 
Sincerely, 


EvANSTON,  III. 
Dear  Congresswoman  Bella  S.  Abzttg:  We 
have  crime  In  the  streets  because  we  have 
crime  In  the  White  House.  How  can  any 
foreign  government  trust  Mr.  Nixon's  word 
when  we  Americans  cannot  trust  his  Judg- 
ment? Please  banish  the — corruptlbles — 
and  save  American  Integrity  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Former  Republicans, 

Dr.  and  Mrs. . 

WoosTER.  Ohio. 

May  15.  1973. 
Honorable  Bella  Abzuc:  As  a  concerned 
citizen.  World  War  II  Vet.  College  Graduate. 
Middle  Management  Executive  and  patriot 
I  urge  you  to  Introduce  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  Investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  "Watergate  Affair,"  rela- 
tive to  Improprieties  in  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Only  a  thorough  Investigation  of  and 
conduction  If  necessary  of  an  Impeachment 
proceeding   against   Richard   M.   Nixon   can 
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this  stigma  against  the  American  Govern- 
ment be  removed. 

I  talk  with  common  people  every  day  who 
feel  that  Mr.  Nixon's  and  his  associates  con- 
duct Is  typical  of  all  polltlcans  only  the  most 
dramatic  and  decisive  repudiation  of  this, 
by  an  Impeachment  proceeding  or  censure, 
will  demonstrate  this  is  not  the  manner  our 
electoral  system  functions  In. 
Yours  truly . 
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can  only  be  restored  by  the  forthright  exit 
of  the  White  House's  present  occupant. 
Sincerely. 
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New  York.  N.Y.. 

May  25, 1973. 
U.S.  Representative  Bella  Abzug, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Abzuc:  Although  I 
have  lived  in  and  voted  from  New  York  State 
for  the  last  25  years,  I  spent  my  growlngup 
years  in  Montana. 

As  a  New  York  resident,  as  a  Montana  na- 
tive, but  far  more  importantly,  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  I  wish  to  voice  my  outrage  at 
all  the  elements  involved  In  "the  Watergate 
Affair" — and  my  hopes  that  the  current  In- 
vestigations will  unearth  and  lay  bare  every 
one  of  those  elements. 

I  was  taught,  in  my  Montana  schooldays, 
that  In  this  country  the  three  branches  of 
government  are  co-equal.  I  fervently  hope 
that  Congress  will  now  both  remember  and 
Insist  on  that,  and  that  s'nould  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  proven  to  be 
unworthy  of  that  office,  the  Congress  that  our 
forefathers  Invested  with  that  power,  will 
rect'fy  this. 

Sincerely  yours. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

May  23.  1973. 
Dear  Congressperson  Abzug:  I  hope  to  see 
you  in  the  leadership  of  any  movement  to 
Impeach  Richard  Nixon.  I  think  you  would 
agree  that  he  has  to  be  forced  Into  a  posi- 
tion of  accountability  both  for  what  he  may 
have  done  and  for  what  he  was  negligent 
in  stopping.  It  seems  essential  that  he  be 
stopped  before  he  can  consolidate  more  power 
and  initiate  another  cover-up.  I  certainly 
hope  the  Congress  won't  be  squeamish  about 
Initiating  a  process  that  should  be  no  more 
feared  than  any  other  lawful  jury  trial. 
Very  truly  yours. 


May  20.  1973. 

The  present  Watergate  miasma  Is  too  stlf- 
fling.  The  unending  executive  double  talk, 
the  tenuous  pretensions  of  no  knowledge 
and  the  repeated  efforts  to  compromise  many 
levels  of  Government  Indicate  a  morally 
bankrupt  Administration.  Resignations  by 
"fall  guys"  or  political  lackeys  will  not  re- 
store faith  In  the  Government.  We  have  an 
Administration  whose  utter  arrogance  of 
power  now  mandates  the  President's  resigna- 
tion. 

Whether  the  President  personally  knew  or 
did  not  know  of  the  many  machinations  of 
"Watergate"  Is  not  the  basic  issue,  although 
assumption  of  the  latter  premise  indicates 
an  inordinate  naivete.  The  repeated  attempts 
to  obstruct  Justice  and  the  flagrant  attempts 
to  subvert  our  political  processes  have  left 
a  taint  on  the  White  House  that  only  a 
prompt  resignation  could  hope  to  erase.  If 
N'ixoa  loves  his  country  and  respects  his  of- 
fice, as  much  as  he  Incessantly  publicly  pro- 
fesses, then  he  must  resign. 

But  If  the  President  persists  In  maintain- 
ing his  pomposity,  If  the  President's  Napo- 
leanlc  egomania  persists  then  Congress  must 
take  Immediate  Impeachment  action.  Par- 
tisanship must  be  forgotten,  the  integrity  of 
our  Government  Is  truly  at  stake.  The  Integ- 
rity of  the  White   House   and   Government 


FAREWELL  TO  A  REPORTER 


.  HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 


OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wash- 
ington is  a  reporter's  battleground,  and 
there  are  many  that  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  a  touch  of  sad- 
ness that  I  say  goodby  to  Dillon  Gra- 
ham, who  concludes  an  illustrious  44- 
year-career  with  the  Associated  Press,  25 
of  those  years  spent  covering  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

In  these  trying  times,  we  need  more  re- 
porters who  report  events  accurately  and 
effectively,  but  above  all,  those  who  never 
succumb  to  pressure  and  grab  for  head- 
lines. 

Dillon  is  a  reporter's  reporter.  He 
always  got  his  story,  and  he  did  so  in  a 
courteous,  professional  manner.  Those  of 
us  who  are  subjected  to  the  press  because 
of  our  positions  in  government  appreci- 
ate the  Dillon  Grahams,  and  in  all 
honesty,  there  are  too  few  of  them. 

Dillon  has  performed  his  task  of  keep- 
ing the  public  Informed  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  I  wish  him 
all  the  best  upon  his  retirement. 


DETROIT  UKRAINIANS  TO  A!ARK 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  STALIN'S  "FAM- 
INE" AND  ITS  7  MILLION  VIC- 
TIMS 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
sort  of  emerging  United  States-Russian 
detente  today,  but  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  romanticize  the  state  of  the  world. 

As  I  have  stated  on  other  occasions, 
there  is  a  very  dark  side  to  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  dark  side  is 
especially  underlined  in  the  tragic  his- 
too'  of  the  Ukrainian  people  during  this 
century. 

The  Ukrainian-American  community 
of  Greater  Detroit  is  calling  attention  to 
the  continuing  plight  of  the  Ukraine.  The 
observance  notes  the  anniversai-y  of  the 
devastating  famine  imposed  by  the  So- 
viet Union  40  years  ago. 

A  press  release  on  this  matter,  issued 
by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  Inc.,  is  set  forth  below: 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
Inc. — Press    Release 

Sunday,  May  27,  1973.  Detroit's  100.000 
Ukrainian-Americans  will  Join  with  others 
around  the  world  in  a  solemn  commemora- 
tion of  the  deaths  of  seven  million  of  their 


countrymen  who  perished  in  a  Kremlin-Im- 
posed famine  40  years  ago. 

A  rally  at  Cobo  Hall  and  march  to  Ken- 
nedy Square  will  launch  a  "year  of  remem- 
brance", according  to  Michael  Smyk  of 
Detroit,  Chairman  of  the  Commemoration 
Committee.  Special  masses  and  services  also 
are  to  be  held  In  the  Ukrainian  Catholic, 
Orthodox  and  Protestant  Churches  of  Metro- 
politan Detroit. 

The  famine  of  1932-33  wiped  out  19  per- 
cent of  Ukraine's  rural  population.  Addi- 
tional hundreds  of  thousands  perished  In 
the  Urban  centers,  Smyk  said,  but  it  was 
the  avowed  policy  of  Joseph  Stalin  to  attach 
Ukrainian  nationalism  by  destroying  what 
he  considered  to  be  Its  base :   the  farmer. 

In  his  1935  book.  "Marxism  and  National 
Colonial  Problems,"  the  Russian  premier 
wrote:  "The  peasantry  represents  in  itself 
the  main  force  of  the  nationalistic  move- 
ment. Without  the  peasantry,  there  could  be 
no  strong  national  movement.  That's  exact- 
ly what  v.'e  have  in  mind  when  we  say  that 
the  national  problem  Is,  in  essence,  a  problem 
of  peasants." 

Smyk  warned  that  the  pattern  of  "Stalin's 
famine."  Its  brutal  efficiency  so  similar  to 
Hitler's  "final  solution"  In  exterminating  six 
million  European  Jews,  offered  a  grim  re- 
minder that  nothing  has  changed  in  Mos- 
cow's policy,  particularly  toward  Its  satellite 
republics. 

"The  starvation  of  Ukrainian  farmers  was 
not  au  Isolated  attack  on  dissidents,  but  a 
forwaid  step  in  Russian  colonialism,"  Smyk 
said. 

"Lenin  had  recognized  Ukrainian  sover- 
eignty soon  after  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
but  This  recognition  of  independence  then 
became  only  lip  service  while  every  vestige 
independent  nationalism  was  trampled." 

Collectivization  of  Ukrainian  farms  In  the 
1920's  proceeded  faster  and  more  smoothly 
than  It  did  even  In  Russia.  Smyk  added.  By 
1930.  59  percent  of  Russian  land  had  been 
turned  Into  collectives,  while  65  percent  In 
Ukraine — the  breadbasket  of  Europe — had 
been  socialized.  Russian  statistics  show  that 
by  1937,  collectivization  covered  90  percent 
of  Russian  farmland,  and  91  percent  in 
Ukraine. 

The  relentless  Russification  policies,  and 
Stalin's  fear  of  reactionary  outcrops.  In  1930 
led  to  a  purge  of  Ukrainian  intellectuals. 
That  year,  Smyk  said,  80  percent  of  the  intel- 
lectuals were  liquidated  within  the  Ukrain- 
ian Communist  Party  ranks.  46  percent  of 
the  members  were  purged  imost  of  these 
disappeared  forever);  and  40  percent  of  the 
Comsomol  (Young  Communist)  members 
were  eliminated. 

When  removal  of  independent  thinkers 
still  failed  to  end  Ukrainian  nationalism,  the 
Kremlin  Instituted  its  starvation  policy,  seiz- 
ing virtually  all  foodstuffs.  The  Ukrainian 
death  toll  in  two  years— seven  million,  and 
19.4  percent  of  a  smaller  populatlon^was 
greater  than  that  of  the  1941-45  World  War  II 
years,  when  Ukraine  was  caught  in  the  Nazi- 
Russian  crossfire  killing  5.6  million  persons 
(15.6  percent  of  the  populatlonl. 

Paul  Postyshev.  the  Russian  Supreme  Sovi- 
et's special  emissary  charged  with  imple- 
menting collectivization  in  Ukraine,  reported 
to  the  Russian  Communist  Party's  12th 
Congress  in  1934  that:  "The  year  1933  was 
the  year  in  which  the  Ukrainian  national- 
istic counterrevolution  was  destroyed." 

"The  stage  appears  to  be  set  for  another 
era  of  savage  repression  and  liquidation  by 
Russia  in  Ukraine  and  other  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries."  Smyk  said. 

He  noted  that  a  new  wave  of  purges  of 
Intellectuals  began  in  Ukraine  in  1968.  Phi- 
losophers, writers,  literary  critics,  many  of 
them,  even  sincere  Communists  and  office- 
holders within  the  party,  have  been  arrested. 
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tried  and  convicted  oii  trumped-up  charge- 
of  fostering  secessionist  movements. 

The  purge  reached  a  new  high  point  on 
April  27.  1973.  when  the  Kremlin  stripped 
Pyotr  Y.  Stelest.  former  Communist  Party 
leader  in  Ukraine  and  noted  as  one  of  Rus- 
sia's most  subservient  puppets  In  the  satel- 
lite nations,  of  Politburo  membership. 

"We  fear  that  this  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  new  and  bloody  terror,"  Smyk  said.  "It 
Is  our  hope  that  in  remembering  the  Rus- 
sian attempt  at  genocide  of  1933,  we  should 
alert  ourselves  and  the  entire  free  world 
to  the  continuing  perUs."  Survivors  of  the 
Stalinist  famine  now  living  in  Detroit  will  be 
among  speakers  at  next  Sunday's  cere- 
monies. U.S.  Rep.  John  Dlngell  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Detroit  Captive  Nations 
Committee  will  address  the  estimated  5.000 
persons  expected  to  rally  at  Cobo  Hall  at 
2:30  p.m.  Rep.  Robert  Huber  will  speak  to 
the  group  at  Kennedy  Square  following  the 
march  from  Cobo  Hall,  and  religious  memo- 
rial services  are  to  be  held. 

A  busload  of  Detroit  UkrainUns  wUl  Join 
with  thousands  of  others  from  around  the 
United  States  in  a  protest  at  the  Russian 
embassy  In  Washington  next  Saturday. 

Detroit  Ukrainian  Catholics  will  be  visited 
Thursday  by  Josyf  Cardinal  SllpyJ,  their  82- 
year  old  prelate  and  himself  a  victim  of  Rus- 
sian treachery  and  imperialism.  A  press  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
famine  remembrance  year  at  the  Detroit 
Press  Club,  on  Fridav,  Mav  25.  1973  at  9:30 
a.m. 


STEPS  TO  THE  STARS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Daily  Press  of  Newport  News,  Va.. 
describes  well  the  deeper  significance  of 
the  Skylab  program,  its  interaction  with 
both  past  and  future  national  space  ef- 
fort and  its  expected  contributions.  Be- 
cause of  the  value  of  this  article,  I  am  in- 
cluding it  In  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  general  public: 
Step  to  the  St.ars 

The  American  space  program  has  always 
had  an  element  of  precocity  about  It  and,  as 
such,  was  treated  with  the  same  respect 
a.s  a  precocious  child. 

It  developed  m  quite  remarkable  ways, 
and  showed  a  real  flair  for  special  objectives! 
We  were  fascinated  by  It.  and  rightly  so. 

But  precocity  has  Its  own  limitations.  At 
some  point,  basic  decisions  must  be  made 
about  training,  talent,  direction  and  the 
like.  And  thus  It  has  been  in  the  space 
program. 

The  decisions  that  had  to  be  made  may 
take  from  us  the  Joy  of  space  spectaculars 
and  the  thrUl  of  national  triumphs.  But  none 
of  us  who  witnessed  them  will  ever  forget 
those  that  have  taken  place  in  our  lifetime. 
We  have  been  to  the  moon  with  our  astro- 
nauts, sped  with  them  through  space  and 
anxiously  awaited  the  final  splashdowns  In 
the  Pacific. 

These  glories  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ded- 
icated, concentrated  effort  behind  them — 
and  we  got  only  small  glimpses  of  these.  For 
one  thing,  it  was  not  possible  to  show  It  In 
detaU.  For  all  that,  we  were  not  all  that  In- 
terested in  the  how.  Just  the  what. 

The  Immediate  future  of  the  space  pro- 
gram has  more  how  than  what  in  it.  and 
much  of  this  too  will  escape  us.  That  does 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

not  mean  that  It  is  insignificant;  only  that 
It  is  not  as  spectacular  as  what  we  are  used 
to.  Indeed,  what  will  take  place  In  the  next 
few  years  could  turn  out  to  be  more  impor- 
tant than  what  has  gone  before. 

We  may  even  learn  that  from  Skylab  1.  a 
double  shot  which  will  put  a  space  labora- 
tory Into  earth  orbit  and  man  It  with  astro- 
nauts for  a  28-day  period.  New  technology 
Involved  In  this  is  particularly  limited;  in 
this  case,  we  are  dealing  with  scientific  ex- 
ploration almost  exclusively. 

Man  will  learn  how  he  and  his  artifacts 
react  to  weightlessness  over  long  periods  of 
time — In  short,  whether  he  can  ever  wander 
Into  deep  space  and,  If  so.  what  It  will  re- 
quire of  him.  He  will  study,  from  beyond  the 
obscuring  atmosphere  of  earth,  the  path- 
ways that  lie  before  him  in  space.  Having 
leaped  over  the  moon,  he  will  now  begin 
building  steps  to  the  st,-\rs. 

It  may  seem  a  bit  Ironic  that,  at  this  mo- 
ment, we  do  not  know  when,  or  even  whether, 
man  will  ever  follow  his  mind  on  this  long, 
long  Journey.  Aft;r  all,  unmanned  vehicles 
such  as  the  Important  Viking  Mars  probe 
being  managed  by  Langley  Research  Center, 
can  satisfy  much  of  our  curiosity.  But  man 
once  pushed  canoes  Into  unknown  waters 
ahead  of  him  to  test  them,  and  he  has  always 
followed  them  eventually.  Somehow,  some 
time  It  must  be  with  space,  too. 
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"BROADCASTING  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT", A  PAPER  BY  JOHN  W 
MACY.     JR. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  current  debate  concerning 
the  role  of  public  broadcasting  in  the 
United  States  will  be  illuminated  by  a 
most  thoughtful  paper  delivered  by  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr..  the  distinguished  former 
President  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

Mr.  Macy's  essay,  entitled.  "Broadcast- 
ing and  Government."  was  delivered  on 
February  16,  1973,  at  the  Center  for  the 
Studj-  of  Democratic  Institutions  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Macy's  paper  follows: 
Broadcasting  and  Government 
{By  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.) 

The  relations  between  government  leader- 
ship and  the  press  have  never  been  cordial. 
Presidents  since  Washington  have  railed 
against  the  torture  Infiicted  upon  them  by 
practicing  Journalists.  At  times  their  misery 
has  in  fact  been  caused  by  excesses  and  sen- 
sationalism expressed  by  those  who  cover 
their  actions.  Calumny  has  flowed  from  pen 
or  voice  In  unfair  treatment.  Political  des- 
tinies have  been  shaped  by  a  reporter's 
catch  phase  or  partial  account.  But  abuse  of 
this  type  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  open 
government,  for  the  public's  right  to  know 
and  for  essential  of  a  free  press  In  preserving 
democratic  principles. 

These  essential  relations  are  undergoing 
disturbing  changes  In  contemporary  Wash- 
ington. The  Nixon  Administration  in  an  un- 
precedented manner  has  been  attempting  to 
manipulate  the  flow  and  availability  of  in- 
formation from  the  presidency  through  the 
activities  of  a  large,  residence  public  rela- 
tions staff.  On  the  other  hand,  spokesmen  for 


the  President  have  mounted  and  sustained 
attacks  upon  the  media  and  their  reporters 
who  fall  to  applaud  every  act  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. This  control  and  attack  combina- 
tion has  been  particularly  evident  in  the 
area  of  broadcast  Journalism,  or  more  pre- 
cisely, video  JournaUsm. 

There  Ls  no  doubting  that  the  President 
personally  understands  and  appreciates  the 
high  political  power  of  the  visual  medium. 
For  more  than  20  years  this  instrument  has 
been  a  m.ajor  factor  in  determining  his  po- 
litical course  through  crisis,  failure  and  to 
ultlmace  success.  In  the  White  House  he 
created  a  director  of  communications  posi- 
tion from  whirh  his  close,  long  time  asso- 
ci.^tes.  Herbert  Klein,  supervised  the  Presi- 
dent's exposure  on  and  by  the  medium. 
Other  assistants  have  designed  and  operated 
elaborate  monitoring  systems  to  permit  the 
President  and  his  Immediate  advisors  to 
have  an  Immediate,  dally  assessment  of  all 
video  journalism. 

administration   CCNj-ROL  and  ATT.\CiC 

The  attack  on  the  media  was  launched 
early  In  the  Administration  from  near  the 
top.  the  Vice  President.  In  hLs  Des  Moines 
speech  Splro  Agnew  in  purple  prase  excoriat- 
ed the  objectivity  and  ethics  of  the  national 
network  Journalists.  He  criticized  what  he 
called  their  personal  bias,  their  facial  edi- 
torials and  their  corporate  captivity  and  loca- 
tion. Properly  detecting  public  favor  toward 
his  attack  he  sustained  it  until  he  was  re- 
turned to  central  casilng  for  a  new  and  more 
friendly  role. 

But  the  attack  was  not  confined  to  lan- 
guage. A  critical  correspondent  was  subject- 
ed to  an  unexplained  FBI  investigation.  Lo- 
cal television  stations  were  courted  to  resist 
public  affairs  programs  from  the  networks. 
Threats  of  license  renewal  difficulties  were 
circulated.  One  White  House  operative.  Pat 
Buchanan,  raised  the  spector  of  possible 
anti-trust  action  against  allegedlv  biased 
liberals  on  the  air. 

It  Is  natural  that  Journalists  would  react 
negatively  to  such  attack  upon  themselves 
and  their  craft.  Their  complaints  may  tie 
dismissed  by  some  a,5  the  cries  of  the  guiUy. 
But  there  are  other  observers  who  Join  ttie 
chorus  of  concern.  One  Is  the  respected  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  Sam  Ervln.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  who  remarked  that  gov- 
ernment has  often  responded  intemperate- 
ly.  sometimes  lustiflably  to  ores.?  criticism, 
"but  the  actions  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion appear  to  go  beyond  simple  reactions  to 
Incidents  of  irresponsible  or  biased  report- 
ing to  efforts  at  wholesale  intimidation  of 
the  press  and  broadcast  media.  A  free  press 
Is  vital  to  the  democratic  process.  .  .  .  For  to 
make  thoughtful  and  efficacious  decisions — 
whether  It  be  at  the  local  school  board  meet- 
ing or  In  the  voting  booth — the  people  need 
information.  If  the  sources  of  that  Infonna- 
tlon  are  limited  to  official  spokesmen  with- 
in government  bodies,  the  oeople  have  no 
means  of  evaluating  the  worth  of  their 
promlsBs  and  their  assurances." 

THE    PEOPLE    NEED    INFORMATION 

Yes,  the  people  need  information.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  capacity  of  video  Journalism 
to  meet  that  need  is  being  seriously  stunted 
in  these  times  when  the  complexity  and  crlt- 
Icality  of  public  issues  make  that  need  par- 
ticularly urgent. 

In  my  view,  the  most  potent  means  for 
achieving  democracy's  goal  of  a  well  informed 
citizenry  is  today  suffering  from  arrested 
development.  Video  Journalism,  with  Its  vis- 
ual power  to  Illuminate  vital  issues,  has  failed 
to  gain  the  strength,  reach  or  diversity  com- 
mensurate with  its  potential.  Its  freedom  to 
range  the  field  of  public  problems  is  In- 
hibited   by    these    ambiguous    threats    from 
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public  officials  and  by  those  built-in  commer- 
cial impieratlves  that  dominate  so  many  deci- 
sions in  the  Industry.  Less  and  less  time  Is 
devoted  by  broadcasting  to  the  exposition  of 
these  problems:  only  2'~r.  of  prime  time  on 
commercial  networks  Is  committed  to  this 
purpose.  More  and  mere  caution  Is  applied  in 
dealing  with  those  few  Issues  that  are  ex- 
posed. While  these  negative  trends  persist  the 
public  Is  advising  the  pollsters  that  television 
has  become  the  principal  source  of  Informa- 
tion. Contrary  to  the  White  House  line  a  sig- 
nificant majority  of  citizens  consider  video 
reporting  to  be  "fair  and  balanced  In  showing 
different  points  of  view." 

Commercial  networks  provide  remarkable 
coverage  of  the  major  events — space  shots, 
natural  disasters,  presidential  Inaugurals  and 
funerals.  They  provide  the  home  screen  view- 
er with  a  sense  of  historic  participation.  But 
their  commentary  on  public  decisions  and 
statements  tends  to  be  fleeting  and  cryptic. 
While  occasionally  offering  penetrating  and 
hard  hitting  thrusts,  their  Investigative 
Journalism  Is  less  frequent  and  less  daring. 
"The  Sellii'g  of  the  Pentagon"  is  well  remem- 
bered for  the  controversy  it  stirred.  It  should 
be  even  better  remembered  because  of  Its 
uniqueness.  The  pursuit  of  diverse  views  on 
controversial  issues  Is  mild  and  limited  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  programs  like  "60 
Minutes"  from  CBS.  Most  of  the  Journalist 
efforts  that  are  attempted  usually  set  new 
lows  In  that  all  important  ratings  competi- 
tion with  the  result  that  their  attraction  for 
the  sponsor  dollar  Is  reduced. 

Now  to  these  economic  hurdles  are  added 
the  obstacles  designed  by  Agnew,  Bunchanan 
and  Whitehead.  Critics  can  scarcely  condemn 
broadcasters  for  displaying  lack  of  eagerness 
In  extending  their  Journalistic  efforts  over 
such  a  hazardous  obstacle  course.  The  real 
victim  of  these  adverse  conditions  is  the  citi- 
zen himself  who  turns  on  his  set  to  learn 
more  and  to  better  understand  the  baffling 
world  In  which  he  lives. 

VIDEO    JOURNALISM    IN    PUBLIC    TELEVISION 

And  SO  I  come  to  my  most  immediate  area 
of  media  concern — video  Journalism,  or  if  you 
prefer,  public  affairs  programming,  as  broad- 
cast by  the  public  television  stations.  With 
an  even  more  pronounced  obligation  for  pub- 
lic service  these  non -commercial  stations 
have  an  Inherent  mandate  to  inform  their 
viewers.  Without  the  economic  or  time 
stresses  with  which  commercial  broadcasting 
must  contend  the  Journalist  on  the  public 
station  should  be  able  to  treat  public  Issues 
in  depth  and  with  breadth.  There  should  be 
opportunities  for  him  to  experiment  with 
new  techniques  and  formats  which  more  fully 
employ  the  electronic  versatility  of  the 
medium.  With  educational  service  a  principal 
ralson  d'etre,  the  education  for  citizenship 
through  presentation  and  discussion  of  cur- 
rent controversy  should  be  a  fundamental 
program  objective. 

When  the  first  educational  television  sta- 
tions were  licensed  by  the  FCC  for  some  of 
the  242  channels  reserved  for  non-commer- 
cial purposes,  they  sought,  each  In  its  own 
way,  to  serve  the  viewing  public  In  a  jour- 
nalistic fashion.  Limited  technical  and  pro- 
fessional capacity,  as  well  as  meager  budgets 
and  leadership,  permitted  only  partial  and 
amateur  performance  In  journalism.  To  over- 
come this  admitted  deficiency  stations  Joined 
together  to  form  cooperative  regional  net- 
works, seek  funds  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
for  more  significant  local  productions,  and 
campaign  for  a  national  service  which  would 
offer  the  quality,  coverage  and  topicality  at 
the  national  level.  These  moves  were  mod- 
erately successful,  largely  due  to  the  gen- 
erosity and  understanding  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation In  supporting  local  newsroom  projects 
in  cities  like  San  Francisco,  Dallas.  Jackson- 
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vllle,  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  and  Washington 
and  the  one  national  public  affairs  program 
source.  National  Educational  Television, 
which  It  established  and  financed.  Although 
these  supportive  moves  were  greeted  with  dis- 
sent as  well  as  applause  from  the  benefiting 
stations,  they  demonstrated  the  Important 
supplementary  role  educational  television 
could  play  in  providing  Journalistic  sub- 
stance on  the  television  schedule.  The  con- 
tent of  these  programs  ranged  far  and  wide 
In  use  of  technique  to  inform  the  viewers: 
live  coverage  of  government  In  action,  docu- 
mentary treatment  of  issues,  institutions 
and  events,  discussion  of  critical  public  prob- 
lems by  expert  panels.  Interviews  with  opin- 
ion and  decision  makers,  assessment  of  lead- 
ership policy  statements,  and  direct  news 
reporting. 

"Public"  television  was  coined  by  the  dis- 
tinguished citizens  who  formed  the  Carnegie 
Commission  to  study  the  educational  me- 
dium as  it  was  functioning  In  the  mid  l960's. 
In  its  report  recommending  future  actions 
to  develop  a  national  system  for  the  produc- 
tion and  delivery  of  public  service  television 
programs,  this  Commission  clearly  encom- 
passed the  program  area  of  video  Journal- 
ism In  Its  proposal.  E.  B.  White.  In  his  poetic 
statement  of  purpose  for  the  new  enterprise, 
called  for  this  message  on  the  public  medium 
when  he  Identified  the  need  "to  restate  and 
clarify  the  social  dilemma  and  political 
pickle."  Much  of  the  Commission's  debate 
centered  around  the  need  for  adequate  in- 
sulation of  Journalistic  programming  from 
the  potential  Interference  of  the  recom- 
mended sponsor,  the  U.S.  Government.  To 
achieve  such  msulatton  and  to  guide  the 
system's  development,  the  Commission  pro- 
posed a  non-governmental  corporation  to  dis- 
tribute federal  funds  for  the  total  effort  and 
a  long  range  financing  plan  to  avoid  the  In- 
herent pressures  In  the  annual  appropria- 
tions process. 

LONG   RANGE   FINANCING   SLIPPED   AWAY 

When.  In  1967.  President  Johnson  proposed 
and  Congress  disposed  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations,  that  Corporation  was  cre- 
ated but  the  long  range  financing  feature 
had  slipped  away  with  only  a  promise  for  a 
later  presidential  plan  to  meet  this  need. 
That  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled  by  either 
of  the  two  Administrations  In  the  past  five 
years.  The  prospect  of  such  a  plan  Is  more 
remote  than  ever  today  In  the  wake  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  veto  of  a  modest  congressional 
initiative  in  this  direction  last  year — a  two 
year  authorization  with  decidedly  higher 
funding  levels. 

The  Incorporation  of  that  new  organiza- 
tion, the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing (CPB)  with  Its  fifteen  directors  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, brought  up  again  the  sensitive  Issue  of 
Journalistic  freedom  when  financial  support 
flowed  from  the  federal  treasury.  There  re- 
mained serious  qualms  about  Independence 
of  programming  under  such  conditions.  This 
apprehension  had  been  reflected  In  the  leg- 
islative consideration  of  public  broadcast- 
ing and  was  incorporated  in  the  statutory 
prohibition  of  facility  ownership  or  operation 
by  CPB  and  In  explicit  statutory  language: 

"Facilitate  the  full  development  of  educa- 
tional broadcasting  in  which  programs  of 
high  quality,  obtained  from  diverse  sources, 
will  be  made  available  to  non-commercial 
educational  television  and  radio  stations  with 
strict  adherence  to  objectivity  and  balance 
In  all  programs  and  'series  of  programs  of  a 
controversial  nature'"  (g)(l)(A>  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 

Combined  with  the  strictures  already  enun- 
ciated by  the  FCC  In  the  so-called  fairness 
doctrine,  these  requirements  formed  public 
broadcasting's  own  FOB  factor. 
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These  flashing  yellow  lights  were  clearly 
visible  as  the  Infant  corporation  contem- 
plated the  Journalism  component  of  public 
television  programming.  There  was  whispered 
advice  from  some  quarters  to  avoid  all  con- 
troversy in  national  programs  for  at  least 
five  years  or  until  long-range  financing  be- 
came a  reality;  "play  it  safe,  stick  to  sym- 
phony concerts  and  children's  programs"  was 
the  counsel  offered  to  the  Corporation  lead- 
ership. However,  the  mandate  to  construct 
"one  or  more  systems  of  Interconnection"  to 
permit  live.  Instantaneous  broadcasts  of  top- 
ical subjects  Implemented  congressional  In- 
tent in  this  area.  It  was  concluded  that  pub- 
lic broadcasting  would  fail  In  its  public  mis- 
sion if  It  turned  the  cameras  away  from  the 
stormy  landscape  of  national  controversy 
over  vital  Issues 

In  establishing  the  hiterconnected  system 
Unking  200  stations  for  program  distribution, 
the  CPB  management  sought  to  place  that 
system  In  the  hands  of  the  station  users  of 
the  product  distributed:  after  all.  as  inde- 
pendent licensees,  who  controlled  and  had 
legal  responsibility  for  program  transmission, 
they  were  to  receive  and  use  this  source.  So 
the  Corporation  recognized  the  essential  In- 
volvement of  the  stations  In  program  selec- 
tion, scheduling  and  coordination  from  the 
expanding  circle  of  production  sources  in  in- 
dividual stations  if  a  national  system  was  to 
respond  to  local  needs  and  desires.  With  ad- 
vice from  station  leadership,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  (PBS)  was  formed  In 
1970  with  the  stations  to  exercise  these  re- 
sponsibilities within  the  framework  of  that 
organization  In  close  collaboration  with,  but 
removed  from.  CPB.  the  federal  funding 
source.  By  this  action,  essential  additional 
distance  was  obtained  between  the  program 
producer  and  the  government  and  CPB  would 
function  as  a  heat  shield,  protecttog  the  sys- 
tem from  political  fire  that  might  be  gen- 
erated from  opposition  to  certain  program 
presentations. 

While  CPB  might  determine,  after  station 
advice,  the  need  for  a  specific  type  of  iwx>- 
gram.  the  capability  of  a  particular  station  to 
produce  that  type  and  the  availability  of 
funds  to  finance  the  project,  it  would  be  the 
producer,  working  with  PBS.  that  would  de- 
velop program  content,  create  the  format, 
select  the  talent  and  produce  the  program 
for  national  distribution  by  PBS  to  the  sta- 
tions throughout  the  Interconnection  lines. 
The  station  management  would  then  deter- 
mine whether,  when,  and  how  many  times  the 
program  would  be  transmitted  to  the  potei:- 
tial  audience  within  the  reach  of  its  signal. 
This  admittedly  complex  set  of  relationships 
formed  a  delicate  balance  of  responsibilities, 
to  be  sure.  But  not  an  inappropriate  balance 
in  view  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  Journalist- 
government  relationship  in  the  highly  ex- 
posed environment  of  television. 

With  the  federal  funds  from  CPB  to  sup- 
plement past  Ford  Foundation  Initiatives, 
creative  formats  and  new  production  sources 
were  explored.  The  concentration  of  cover- 
age from  that  target  of  unpopularity,  the 
effete  northeast,  was  reduced  when  program 
contributions  were  discovered  at  other  points 
around  the  country. 

A  BROADER  AND  MORE  PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALISM 

To  Strengthen  the  professional  Joumallfim 
base  In  Washington,  the  National  Public  Af- 
fairs Center  for  Television  (NPACT)  was 
formed  by  the  leadership  of  the  local  station 
In  the  Nation's  C.ipitol  (WETA)  augmented 
by  national  directors  from  business.  labor, 
Journalism,  law.  and  education.  Its  charter 
assumed  responsibility  for  Washington-orig- 
inated or  related  projects  for  national  dis- 
tribution. There  was  no  news  coverage  as 
such.  That  was  properly  left  In  the  com- 
mercial domain.  Issues  and  trends  were  dis- 
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cussed  In  a  weekly  round-table  of  top  Wash- 
Ingxon  Journalis;s  and  in  one-to-one  Inter- 
views by  the  "Atlantic  Monthly's"  political  re- 
pwrter,  Elizabeth  Drew.  With  the  advent  of 
the  political  year  1972,  two  experienced 
broadcast  Journalists,  Sander  Vanocer  and 
RDbert  McNeil,  were  hired  by  NPACT  to  de- 
velop and  present  video  accounts  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign  from  the  citizen's  point  of 
view.  In  addition,  these  correspondents  mod- 
erated live  or  taped  coverage  of  hearings  or 
presidential  speeches  and  arranged  for  expert 
reaction  and  analyses  after  such  events. 
Though  based  in  Washington,  many  of  these 
programs  were  prepared  In  other  locations 
around  the  country  or  called  in  reporters 
from  other  public  stations  for  local  or  re- 
gional news. 

From  San  Francisco  came  a  weekly  pro- 
gram In  which  foreign  press  was  analysed 
by  experts.  From  Boston  and  Los  Angeles 
came  the  novel  "Advocates"  program  In 
which  a  courtroom  setting  provided  well- 
developed  arguments  In  support  of  and  op- 
position to  precisely  stated  public  Issues  that 
faced  early  decision;  viewers  were  urged  to 
consider  both  arguments  and  then  make  their 
own  decisions  and  advise  their  representa- 
tives and  the  Advocates;  on  certain  issues 
responses  flowed  In  from  10.000  to  20,000 
citizens.  From  New  York  came  Black  Jour- 
nal, a  direct  communications  with  the  black 
audience,  designed  and  performed  by  black 
production  teams.  Prom  South  Carolina  and 
across  the  country  came  William  Buckley  and 
his  "firing  line"  which  was  added  to  the 
national  program  roster  in  response  to  sta- 
tion requests  for  an  articulate  moderater 
with  a  conservative  philosophy.  From  around 
the  country  In  1972,  and  produced  out  of 
New  York,  came  BUI  Movers'  Journal  In  which 
the  former  newspaper  published  discussed 
with  Americans  the  Issues  and  problems  of 
their  concern.  And  from  the  same  New  York 
source  came  documentaries  and  an  Inno- 
vative video  feature  called  The  Great  Ameri- 
can Dream  Machine  which  employed  satire 
as  a  means  of  commentary  about  the  passing 
scene. 

It  was  in  this  area  where  sensitive  nerves 
were  struck.  Certain  individual  programs, 
limited  In  number  In  relation  to  the  total 
inventory,  are  well  remembered  for  the  con- 
troversy they  evoked: 

Castro's  Cuba,  a  sympathetic  treatment 
of  the  Cuban  leader. 

Who  Invited  Us?,  a  condemnatory  thesis 
on  U.S.  Intervention  abroad. 

The  Banks  and  the  Poor,  a  critical  video 
essay  about  banker.s'  treatment  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. Including  inferences  of  conflict 
of  Interest  for  congressmen  with  bank  board 
membership. 

FBI  subsidy  of  violence,  an  investigative 
piece  of  the  Great  American  Dream  Machine, 
which  was  deleted  from  national  distribution 
and  then  broadcast  anyway  after  the  pro- 
ducing   station    transmitted. 

The  Woody  Allen  political  message  which 
was  withdrawn  by  the  producer  before  broad- 
cast. 

These  five  and  a  few  others  brought  focus 
on  this  type  of  program.  Liberal  journalists 
perceived  the  difficulty  to  be  government 
pressure  on  a  weak  CPB,  conservative  critics 
claimed  that  CPB  failed  to  exercise  adequate 
control  over  program  decisions  and  neutrals 
questioned  the  quality  and  fairness  of  the 
journalism  and  the  ability  of  a  government 
financed  system  to  exercise  press  freedom. 
These  experiences  within  the  system  exacer- 
bated the  relationships  between  PBS  and 
the  producing  centers,  particularly  In  New 
York,  and  between  producers  and  stations. 
But  demands  for  greater  editorial  control  by 
the  stations  or  PBS  or  CPB  were  redirected  to 
the  formulation  of  standards  and  processes 
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for  video  journalism  by  the  system  itself, 
PBS,  stations  and  producers.  With  PBS  In 
the  lead,  this  action  Involved  the  expert  ad- 
vice of  journalists  themselves  from  inside 
and  outside  the  system.  The  following  broad 
standards  became  the  foundation;  more  de- 
tailed guidance  spelled  out  how  they  might 
be  observed; 

we  recognize  the  obligation  to  be  fair 

we  pledge  to  strive  for  balanced  program- 
ming 

we  recognize  the  obligation  to  strive  for 
objectivity 

we  acknowledge  the  obligation  not  to  let 
technique  become  the  master  of  substance 

we  recognize  the  obligation  to  reflect 
voices  both  Inside  and  outside  society's  ex- 
isting consensus. 

To  implement  these  Intentions,  PBS  ap- 
pointed James  Lehrer,  the  anchor  man  of 
the  Newsroom  at  KERA  Dallas,  as  Public 
Affairs  coordinator,  a  12  member  Public 
Affairs  Panel  was  appointed  "to  advise  the 
PBS  staff  concerning  Judgments  in  handling 
public  affairs  programs."  each  producing 
agency  was  urged  to  prepare  "Its  internal 
manual  of  guidelines  for  journalistic  pro- 
duction "  The  CPB  board  formally  resolved 
its  support  for  these  actions  and  reaffirmed 
its  previous  action  in  support  of  public  af- 
fairs programming. 

After  preliminary  experience  and  evalua- 
tion, it  was  concluded  that  public  affairs 
programs  should  constitute  about  30'^;  of 
the  prime  time  material  distributed  to  the 
stations  by  PBS.  The  balance  of  the  schedule 
would  Include  music,  drama,  children's  pro- 
grams, and  specialized  features.  The  funds 
from  CPB  and  the  Ford  Foundation  would  be 
applied  to  sustain  that  30'"-,;  some  attempts 
were  made  to  gain  underwriting  from  other 
foundations  and  corporations  to  spread  and 
increase  the  investment,  but  they  were  not 
successful.  This  percentage  was  supported  by 
most  of  the  stations.  A  small  but  vocal  mi- 
nority considered  It — or  any  percentage — ex- 
cessive and  in  a  few  instances  Individual 
programs  or  series  were  not  transmitted  at 
all  by  stations. 

PURSUIT    OF    BALANCE 

The  desired  balance  In  programming,  both 
within  series  and  in  the  total  schedule, 
was  purposefully  pursued  through  the  addi- 
tion of  new  reporters  or  panelists  with  dif- 
fering views,  through  live  or  taped  coverage 
of  events  not  carried  on  commercial  tele- 
vision and  through  the  pro  and  con  exposi- 
tion of  Issues  In  the  "Advocates."  Neverthe- 
less, the  new  personalities  associated  with 
previous  political  positions — William  Buckley, 
Bill  Movers  and  Sander  Vanocer — drew  criti- 
cism despite  their  current  performance. 

Vanocer  became  the  prime  target.  His  al- 
leged close  association  with  the  Kennedys 
and  certain  of  his  public  statements  about 
presidential  press  relations  gave  him  a  low 
popularity  position  at  critical  power  centers. 
Even  those  who  acknowledged  his  profes- 
sional capacity  would  not  believe  his  on-air 
performance  could  be  truly  objective.  His 
appointment  attracted  extra  attacks  when  It 
was  revealed.  In  answer  to  a  congressional  in- 
quiry, that  NPACT  would  pay  him  $85,000  a 
year,  exactly  twice  the  sum  received  by 
Congressmen. 

His  journalistic  performance  In  the  pro- 
gram conformed  fully  to  the  FOB  factor  ex- 
cept to  those  determined  to  find  bias  even 
where  It  did  not  exist,  but  most  critics  main- 
tained their  opposition  by  not  bothering  to 
watch  the  programs  that  he  contributed  to 
citizen  understanding  of  the  workings  of  the 
elpctoral  system. 

STRESS    AND    STRAIN    ON    THE     BALANCE 

The  delicacy  in  the  structure  for  program 
decision-making  and  the  balance  In  the  pro- 
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gram  schedule  Itself  were  subject  to  stress 
and  strain.  Certain  subjects,  editorial  judg- 
ments. Issue  Interpretations  and  personnel 
selections  sparked  protesting  observations 
from  special  Interests,  station  representa- 
tives and  government  spokesmen.  Within  the 
system  disputes  of  this  type  sustained  Intra- 
mural rivalries  and  undermined  collective 
progress.  Bitter  and  accusatory  letters  were 
exchemged  between  station  managers  and 
producers.  Favored  press  representaths  were 
coveted  by  the  opposing  parties.  Devil 
theories  on  individual  motivations  were  cir- 
culated. Although  these  episodes  were  infre- 
quent, when  they  came  they  reflected  the 
uncertainty  and  frustrations  remaining 
within  the  system.  Moves  toward  corrective 
action  were  perceived  to  be  in  response  to 
official  objections  and  evidence  of  federal 
control  over  the  system  by  CPB.  Variety  used 
the  CPB  initials  to  stand  for  Corporation  for 
Patsy  Broadcasting.  On  the  other  side,  those 
opposed  to  public  broadcasting  or  its  in- 
volvement In  journalism  considered  their  op- 
position substantiated  tl. rough  these 
disputes. 

The  Nixon  administration's  reser-.ations 
about  public  broadcasting  were  not  openly 
revealed.  Delay  In  submitting  the  promised 
long  range  financing  plan  could  be  attributed 
to  an  understandable  desire  to  evaluate  this 
new  approach  to  the  media.  Modest  annual 
increases  in  appropriation,  from  $5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1969  to  $35  million  In  fiscal 
year  1972,  actually  represented  support  where 
It  counted.  But  complaints  about  individual 
Journalistic  ventures  were  communicated  to 
CPB.  Certainly  not  in  the  inte:isily  that  pro- 
vided early  warning  of  the  dissenting  judg- 
ment of  the  entire  system's  deve'..pment  that 
was  delivered  by  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy,  before  the  assembled  public  broad- 
casters at  Miami   Beach   in  October,   1971. 

His  broadside  attack  was  more  intensely 
political  and  more  in  i:ne  with  other  Ad- 
ministration attacks  on  the  media  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  charges  were 
designed  to  shake  that  uneasy  structure  by 
condemning  the  alleged  centralization  oi" 
CPB  and  PBS  while  courting  the  statlon'i 
throf.gh  his  cry  for  more  financial  recogni- 
tion for  the  "bedrock  of  localism".  Tlie  prin- 
cipal trigger  for  that  barrage  was  the  jour- 
nalism included  in  the  national  program. 
The  content  and  personalities  had  displeased 
executive  leadership  which  was  fully  aware 
of  televisions  potency.  So  aware  that  the 
prospect  of  supporting  potentially  critical 
coverage  of  administration  actions  with  fed- 
eral funds  was  distinctly  unattractive. 

Whitehead's  view  of  video  journalism  was 
elabrrated  in  a  rad'o  interview  several  weeks 
after  his  Miami  blast : 

"There  Is  a  real  qi-estlon  as  to  whether 
public  television,  particularly  the  national 
federally  funded  part  of  public  television, 
sho'ild  be  carrying  pu'ollc  affairs,  news  com- 
mentary and  that  kind  of  thing,  for  several 
reasons.  One  Is  the  fact  that  the  commercial 
networks,  by  and  large,  do  quite  a  good  job 
In  that  area.  Public  television  is  deslgiied  to 
be  an  alternative  to  provide  programming 
that  Isn't  available  on  commercial  television. 
So  you  could  raise  the  legitimate  question 
as  to  should  there  be  as  much  public  af- 
fairs, as  much  news  and  news  commentary, 
as  they  plan  do  .  .  .  When  you're  talking 
about  using  federal  funds  to  support  a  Jour- 
nalism activity,  it's  always  going  to  be  the 
subject  of  scrutiny.  The  Congress  will  always 
be  watching  it  closely.  It  just  Invites  a  lot 
of  political  attention." 

An  earlier  warning  along  these  lines  had 
been  sounded  In  less  militant  tones  by  FCC 
chairman  Dean  Burch  In  September  1970.  He 
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pointed  out  that  "Congress  seems  to  call 
upon  public  broadcasting  to  be  fairer  than 
fair."  He  appealed  for  the  behavior  of 
Caesar's  wife  and  urged  the  hiring  of  some 
non-creative  conservatives  If  It  was  indeed 
true  that  all  creative  staff  members  were 
liberals. 

But  the  threat  of  Interference  was  bran- 
dished by  the  executive  and  not  the  Con- 
gress. Objection  to  programs  were  Infrequent 
from  Capitol  Hill  until  the  Administration 
opened  Its  attack.  Wlille  deploring  the  cen- 
tralized control  In  CPB  and  PBS,  the  Admin- 
istration representatives  applied  pressure  on 
the  same  organization  behind  the  scenes  to 
exercise  more  control  over  video  journalism. 
These  demands  were  more  openly  directed  In 
late  1972  after  the  President's  veto  of  the 
CPB  authorization  bill,  the  addition  of  six 
Nixon  appointed  board  members,  the  selec- 
tion of  Henry  Loomls,  the  deputy  director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  as 
president  following  my  resignation  in  Sep- 
tember 1972,  and  the  election  of  former  Con- 
gressman Tom  Curtis  to  succeed  Frank  Pace 
as  chairman.  In  the  authorization  bill  Con- 
gress had,  after  debate  and  compromise, 
passed  with  bipartisan  majorities  and  over 
Administration  opposition  lobbying  a  two 
year  extension  and  much  higher  funding  for 
CPB.  The  veto  message  from  the  President 
was  a  delayed  rerun  of  the  indictment  Is- 
sued by  Whitehead  eight  months  earlier  in 
Miami  Beach. 

Even  though  the  CPB  board  had  endorsed 
the  public  affairs  programming  decisions  in 
April,  after  the  veto  and  the  change  in  lead- 
ership, its  position  was  reversed  rapidly.  In 
December  the  board  deleted  from  the  list  of 
programs  to  receive  CPB  funding  certain 
public  affairs  features  In  the  current  sched- 
ule— Black  Journal,  Buckley's  Firing  Line, 
Moyer's  Journal,  World  Press,  and  Washing- 
ton Week  In  Review.  All  of  the  programs 
had  been  recommended  for  renewal  by  PBS 
as  representative  of  the  stations.  Various 
objections  were  offered  by  Mr.  Loomls  to 
these  programs: 

1.  they  duplicated  programs  on  commer- 
cial television, 

2.  they  featured  personalities, 

3.  they  are  too  topical,  and 

4.  they  are  not  scholarly  and  educational 
enough. 

The  real  reason  emerged  at  a  Curtls- 
Loomls  press  conference  on  January  11,  1973. 
Curtis  admitted  four  different  times  that 
CPB  was  under  White  House  pressure  on 
these  programs.  "The  Nixon  Administration," 
he  said,  "or  some  of  Its  spokesmen  are  very 
worried  about  this  area." 

PBS    FUNCTIONS    ASSUMED     BY     CPB 

These  program  deletions  In  response  to  Ad- 
ministration worries  was  accompanied  by  a 
board  decision  to  withdraw  from  PBS  Its 
functions  to  coordinate  and  schedule  na- 
tional programming  and  to  limit  It  to  the 
mechanical  operation  of  the  Interconnection. 
In  defiance  of  past  decisions  to  avoid  CPB 
involvement  In  program  selection  In  detail 
the  board  directed  Mr.  Loomls  to  prepare 
plans  to  assume  the  PBS  functions  and  to 
construct  a  new  pattern  of  consultation  with 
the  stations.  The  centralization  condemned 
by  the  Administration  the  previous  year  was 
more  tightly  concentrated  and  closer  to 
White  House  influence.  There  Is  even  serious 
questioning  of  the  necessity  for  the  Intercon- 
nection without  which  topical  journalism 
would  be  frustrated. 

These  developments  lead  to  the  sorrowful 
conclusion  that  the  heat  shield  has  been 
penetrated  and  video  journalism,  public 
style,  severely  burned.  The  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish freedom  of  expression,  with  balance 
and  responsibility,  has  at  this  point  failed. 

Perhaps  this  result  would  have  occurred 
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under  any  Administration.  No  President  has 
welcomed  the  natural  hostility  of  free  press. 
And  yet  that  free  press,  cruel  and  unreason- 
able as  It  may  be,  is  an  essential  force  in 
democratic  government. 

But  the  present  possessor  of  Presidential 
power  has  displayed  an  accentuated  distaste 
for  the  media.  Public  television's  agony  is 
shared  with  other  practitioners  of  the  In- 
formation cult.  Its  role  is  only  different  In 
an  Important  way:  Its  existing  level  of 
journalistic  programming  Is  dependent  upon 
Federal  funds.  That  dependency  with  the  ac- 
companying restrictions,  I  regretfully  con- 
clude, is  too  high  a  price  for  the  American 
people  to  pay. 

The  cause  should  not  be  abandoned.  Those 
who  believe  In  the  potential  of  video  Journal- 
Ism  to  serve  the  citizen  must  seek  new  or 
expanded  sources,  outside  of  government,  to 
advance  the  cause.  The  portion  of  support 
from  government  for  this  area  of  national 
program  activity  can  be  replaced  from  other 
sources.  Increased  Individual  contributions, 
cooperative  funding  by  stations,  shared  or 
combined  local  programming,  unrestricted 
corporate  or  foundation  support  should  all 
be  explored  and  evaluated.  Concurrently  the 
creative  forces  tn  non-commercial  television 
have  an  obligation  to  stimulate  new  and 
more  effective  programs  to  exploit  the  visual 
opportunities  of  the  medium.  Higher  qual- 
ity and  editorial  responsibility  constitute 
worthy  goals  for  those  privileged  to  Illumin- 
ate the  world  and  Its  human  problems  In  the 
quest  for  greater  understanding  by  all  people. 

Political  scientists,  media  critics  and  citi- 
zens should  study  this  development  as  a 
warning  of  new  and  potentially  destructive 
trends  in  the  relations  between  the  executive 
and  the  media.  The  power  of  video  journal- 
Ism  must  remain  free  to  inform  without  gov- 
ernment pressure — and  If  necesary  without 
government  financing. 
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CYRUS  EATON— VICTIM  OF  FBI 
SURVEILLANCE 


EAGLES  NEST  WILDERNESS  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Eagles  Nest  wil- 
derness bill. 

This  legislation  will  enlarge  the  wil- 
derness area  from  the  present  proposed 
87,775  acres  to  125,000  acres  and  will 
add  forest  coverage  and  meadow  areas 
required  for  adequate  and  balanced  wild- 
life preservation. 

While  the  preservation  of  wilderness  is 
necessary  for  present  day  Americans  and 
will  offer  millions  of  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  relax  away  from  the  pressures  of 
our  increasingly  complex  society,  it  is 
even  more  important  to  insure  this  herit- 
age for  the  future. 

If  vitally  necessary,  the  use  of  this 
land  can  be  reconsidered  by  future  gen- 
erations, but  to  open  it  for  exploitation 
now  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
future.  Colorado  has, been  favored  with 
abundant  natural  resources  to  share  with 
all  Americans,  and  thus  has  a  special 
trust  to  assure  that  this,  and  other,  wil- 
derness areas,  are  passed  on  in  their  nat- 
ural state  for  future  generations  to  learn 
from  and  to  enjoy. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  had  the  privilege  of  bringing  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton  before  this 
Chamber.  Today  I  am  honored  to  pre- 
sent an  article  about  Mr.  Eaton  which 
appeared  in  the  May  13,  1973,  edition  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  In  this  inter- 
view, Mr.  Eaton  revealed  information 
about  domestic  surveillance  which  is  ex- 
tremely relevant  in  view  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal  and  which,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  never  been  published  before. 

According  to  Mr.  Eaton,  he  is  aware 
of  having  been  the  victim  of  FBI  surveil- 
lance on  at  least  two  occasions.  In  the 
first  instance,  according  to  Mr.  Eaton, 
the  FBI  staged  a  protest  demonstration 
when  Mr.  Eaton  entertained  some  Soviet 
journalists  in  1955.  In  1958,  when  Mr. 
Eaton  appeared  on  national  television 
and  criticized  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  FBI  per- 
sonnel staged  a  letter-writing  campaign 
in  defense  of  their  boss. 

I  personally  believe  that,  although  al- 
most 25  years  have  passed  since  these 
incidents,  the  FBI  owes  Mr.  Eaton  a  full 
explanation  and  apology.  In  any  case,  I 
share  Mr.  Eaton's  hope  that  the  Water- 
gate scandal  will  end  the  American  pub- 
lic's tolerance  of  internal  domestic  spy- 
ing. 

The  Plain  Dealer  article  follows : 

Spy  Network  Era  Doomed,  E.aton  Says 

Watergate  will  change  America's  think- 
ing about  "the  cloak-and-dagger  fellows,"  In 
the  view  of  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  with  Washington 
paying  more  attention  now  to  business  lead- 
ers with  many  years  of  personal  contacts 
abroad. 

The  industrialist  and  financier,  who  Is 
board  chairman  of  the  Chespeake  &:  Ohio 
Railway,  said  "these  CIA  and  FBI  people," 
never  short  of  money,  have  proved  in  the 
Watergate  scandal  that  "they  are  not  the 
highest-grade  men  In  the  world." 

Eaton,  in  an  Interview,  said  he  had  per- 
sonal experience  with  the  FBI  "organizing 
mob  protests"  in  Cleveland  when  he  enter- 
tained Soviets  here.  Another  time,  he  said, 
the  FBI  prepared  letters  to  newspapers  and 
signed  and  mailed  them  to  discredit  him. 

The  financier,  who  wUl  be  90  in  Decem- 
ber, said,  "We  have  been  wrong  to  rely  on 
spies,  at  home  and  abroad.  These  cloak-and- 
dagger  fellows,  with  their  unreliable  Informa- 
tion, have  misled  us;  the  Bay  of  Pigs  is  a  fine 
example.  They've  mislead  us  in  Russia  and 
In  China  with  their  contrived  yarns.  Now 
we  are  seeking  their  business." 

Turning  to  the  FBI  and  the  Russians  he 
has  entertained  In  Cleveland  from  time  to 
time,  Eaton  said: 

"A  group  of  Soviet  Journalists,  you  remem- 
ber, came  here  in  1955.  and  the  State  De- 
partment wanted  me  to  entertain  them.  They 
said,  'We  want  them  to  see  the  home  of  a 
typical  American  capitalist.'  So  they  came  to 
Cleveland  and  stayed  at  a  Cleveland  hotel 
on  Public  Square  and  I  sent  two  automobiles 
to  pick  them  up  and  bring  them  to  my  farm. 

"When  the  Soviets  were  preparing  to  leave 
the  hotel,  there  waf;  a  howling  mob  in  the 
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square.  We  asked  the  State  Department 
representative  to  allow  us  to  take  these  peo- 
ple out  the  back,  but  he  would  not  permit 
any  change  in  the  plans.  He  Insisted  on  go- 
ing out  the  front.  So  the  mob  started  howl- 
ing. 

"They  arrived  at  the  farm,  and  the  men 
from  the  CIA  or  the  FBI  were  expressing  dis- 
may and  terror.  They  wanted  to  make  the 
Soviets  think  it  was  a  spontaneous  outburst. 
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It  was  organized  by  the  FBI.  I  had  It  checked 

out." 

Eaton,  who  has  visited  with  government 
leaders  abroad,  especially  with  Communist 
leaders,  for  years,  said  he  appeared  on  a  na- 
tional TV  show  in  1958,  "and  I  was  a  little 
critical  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover."  He  said,  report- 
ing what  he  had  told  to  news  media  some 
time  ago. 

"Later,  all  over  the  country,  there  were  let- 
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ters  to  the  editor,  attacking  me  and  defend- 
ing the  FBI.  We  checked  them  out.  They 
were  well-written,  as  if  by  professionals. 
Every  one,  without  exception.  It  turned  out, 
had  been  wTltten  at  FBI  headquarters  and 
sent  to  persons  they  knew  for  signing  and 
mailing.  The  editors  were  deceived  and  the 
country  was  deceived." 

The  FBI  office  here  declined  comment  on 
Eaton's  charges. 
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ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100   gives   the  reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and   100    20  =    S. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctlv.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =1  ^0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is   between    3  9.5    and    5  0  lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,   and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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SENATE^Wednesday,  May  30, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
gift  of  another  day  with  its  opportuni- 
ties for  growth  in  character  and  service. 
Give  us  the  courage  to  expel  all  that 
corrupts  and  defiles  and  to  cultivate  only 
that  which  enhances,  enriches,  and  ele- 
vates the  life  of  the  Nation.  Show  us 
how  to  strengthen  and  underglrd  the 
spiritual  and  moral  life  of  our  times. 
We  pray  for  that  wisdom  which  comes 
from  above,  that  in  our  daily  work  we 
may  study  "to  be  approved  unto  God, 
workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 
Cause  us  to  hear  Thy  word  and  to  follow 
where  it  leads.  May  the  crowning  glory 
of  each  life  be  an  inward  goodness  and 
outgoing  service  in  the  spirit  of  the  Man 
of  Nazareth. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  went  about 
doing  good.  Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

<The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6912)  to 
amend  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing,  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, of  the  eulogies  and  encomiums  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  Harry  S 
Truman; 

H.  Con.  Res.  132.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing,  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol"; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  compilation 
of  the  social  security  laws. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing,  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, of  the  eulogies  and  encomiums  of 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  Harry 
S  Truman; 

H.  Con.  Res.  132.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  lor  the  printing,  as  a  House  docu- 
ment, of  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Capitol"; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  compila- 
tion of  the  social  security  laws. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. May  29,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  106 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
127,  Senate  Resolution  106,  urging  the 
Attorney  General  to  appoint  a  special  as- 
sistant in  connection  with  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  1972,  be  taken  from  the 
calendar  imder  the  general  orders  and 
Indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONTINUING  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  WATER 
RESOURCES  PLANNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  163.  S.  1501. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  l^islative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  1501.  To  amend  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  provide  for  continuing  au- 
thorization for  appropriations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  6.  after  "1973", 
strike  out  "and  such  annual  amounts  as 
may  be  authorized  by  subsequent  Acts"; 
and,  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "word  'annually'  "  and  insert 
"words  'in  fiscal  year  1974'  ";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
401  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
(Public  Law  89-80;  79  Stat.  244;  42  U.S.C. 
1962d)  is  amended  to  delete,  Immediately 
after  the  phrase  "(c)  not  to  exceed  $3,500,- 
000,"  the  words  "in  fiscal  year  1973"  and  to 
Insert  the  words  "In  fiscal  year  1974"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1974." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
93-174),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FURPOSE    OF    THE    MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1501,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Administration,  Is  to  remove 
the  requirement  for  annual  authorizations 
for  a  portion  of  the  appropriations  requested 
by  the  Water  Resources  CouncU  to  carry  out 
certain  functions  assigned  to  it  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  244,  as  amended). 

BACKGROUND 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965 
has  the  following  general  provisions: 
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Title  I  established  the  Water  Resources 
Council.  The  Council  Is  composed  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  luterior.  Agrlcultiire.  the 
Array.  HEW,  Transportation,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  It  la 
supported  by  an  executive  director  and  staff 
which  constitute  a  separate  agency.  The 
Council  has  Important  administrative  duties 
to  maintain  an  assessment  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources  to  review  and  establish 
standards  and  procedures  for  Federal  water 
resources  development,  and  to  review  compre- 
hensive river  basin  plans. 

Title  II  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
Joint  Federal-State  river  basin  commissions 
to  perform  comprehensive  water  resource  de- 
velopme.it  activities  In  the  regions.  Each 
such  commission  shall  have  a  chairman  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  as  Federal  repre- 
sentative, and  a  representative  from  each 
State  and  each  Federal  agency  represented 
and  from  each  Interstate  agency  created  by 
compact.  (River  basin  commissions  have  been 
established  In  seven  basins  thus  far.  In  the 
other  basins  ad  hoc  committees  are  perform- 
ing the  function.) 

Title  III  provides  for  a  program  of  grants 
to  the  States  amounting  to  $5  mUUon  an- 
nuallv  to  finance  not  more  thati  50  percent  of 
each  State's  comprehensive  water  resource 
planning  program. 

Title  IV  of  the  act  Includes  miscellaneous 
provision  including  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations. The  existing  limitations  are — 

$1,500,000  annually  to  carry  out  the  Coun- 
cil's general  administrative  duties  under 
titles  I  and  II;  and 

$6,000,000  annually  to  carry  out  title  n. 
further  limited  to  not  more  than  $750,000 
for  any  single  river  basin  commission. 

$3,500,000  In  Fiscal  Year  1973  and  such  an- 
nual amounts  as  may  be  authorized  by  sub- 
sequent acts  for  comprehensive  river  basin 
planning  and  national  assessments  of  water 
resources. 

The  last  amount  was  added  to  the  author- 
ization by  the  Act  of  August  20.  1972  (85 
Stat.  77.)  That  amendment  increased  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Water  Resources  Council  to 
provide  funds  for  two  functions  which  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1966  di- 
rects the  Council  to  perform  but  which  were 
previously  funded  through  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  member  agencies  of  the  Coun- 
cil. _.       ... 

The  1972  amendment  authorized  adOl- 
tlonal  appropriations  to  the  CoimcU  total- 
ing $3,500,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1973.  Of  this 
amount,  not  more  than  $2,500,000  is  available 
to  fund  work  on  the  assessment  of  na- 
tional water  resources  supplies  and  demands 
required  bv  section  101(c)  of  the  Planning 
Act  The  first  of  such  assessments  was  com- 
pleted in  1968.  Work  on  this  assessment  was 
supported  by  the  memt)er  agencies  of  the 
Council  through  contributions  of  personnel 
and  services  funded  by  their  approprUtlons. 

No  subsequent  assessments  have  since 
been  made.  The  1968  report  remains  the  prin- 
cipal source  document  for  water  resources 
planning  at  all  levels  of  government.  A  sec- 
ond assessment  is  badly  needed  to  profit  from 
the  experience  gained  In  performing  the  first, 
largely  experimental,  effort;  to  reflect  the 
extensive  public  attitude  and  policy  changes, 
particularly  in  environmental  demands  on 
water  resources  management,  which  have 
evolved  since  1968;  and  to  Incorporate  new 
data  which  has  become  available  In  the  in- 
tervening years. 

The  remaining  $1  million  is  provided  to 
enable  the  Council  or  the  existing  River 
Basin  Commissions  to  provide  direction  and 
coordination  in  regional  comprehensive  wa- 
ter resource  planning.  This  role  was  previ- 
ously taken  by  one  of  the  member  agencies 
which  obtained  funds  through  its  own  ap- 
propriations process.  The  assumption  of  di- 
rection and  coordination  in  comprehensive 
planning  by  the  Commissions  and  the  Coun- 
cil is  expected  to  improve  the  multiobjective 


approach  to  such  planning  and  enhance  the 
influence  of  the  State  participants. 

The  Congress  in  the  1972  amendment  lim- 
ited the  new  authority  to  Fiscal  Year  1973 
funds  only.  The  report  of  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee,  however,  recognized  that  the 
funds  would  be  required  on  a  continuing 
basis.  The  report  (Senate  report  No.  92-826, 
92d  Congress  2d  Sess.)  commented  as  fol- 
lows; 

"The  committee  has  amended  S.  3384  to 
limit  the  authority  for  the  additional 
amounts  to  fiscal  year  1973.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  these  amounts  also  will  be 
required  in  subsequent  years.  The  commit- 
tee has  notified  the  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, however,  that  it  Intends  to  review  the 
Council's  recently  proposed  "Principles  and 
Standards  for  Planning  Water  and  Related 
Land  Resources."  This  review  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  in  depth  legislative  over- 
sight consideration  of  the  Council's  full  range 
of  activities  and  their  interrelationships." 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

As  proposed  by  the  Administration,  S.  1501 
would  have  removed  the  requirement  for  an 
annual  authorization  act  to  provide  these 
funds.  It  also  would  have  provided  continu- 
ing authority  for  appropriations  of  not  more 
than  $3,500,000  for  these  purposes  in  Fiscal 
Year  1974  and  future  fiscal  years.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974,  which  is 
now  before  the  Congress,  Includes  a  request 
for  $3,170,000  in  anticipation  of  this  author- 
ity. 

COST 

The  funds  provided  under  this  authoriza- 
tion are  necessary  to  carry  out  existing  duties 
assigned  to  the  Water  Resources  Council  by 
law.  Funding  of  the  costs  of  these  duties 
through  appropriations  to  the  Council  will  be 
balanced  by  reductions  In  the  expyendltures 
of  the  various  member  agencies  which  have 
formerly  supported  the  work. 


DEMOCRATIC  KICKOFF  DINNER, 
MAY   23,    1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  remarks  I 
made  at  the  Democratic  klckoff  dinner 
on  May  23,  1973,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
It  seems  that  to  make  a  public  state- 
ment at  this  time  means  to  make  a  refer- 
ence to  Watergate.  All  the  roads  lead  in  that 
direction.  The  chickens  of  last  November 
have  all  come  home  to  roost  on  that  perch. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  dweU  on  an  Amer- 
ican tragedy — a  Watergate  tragedy — now  In 
the  hands  of  the  courts  and  the  Ervln  Com- 
mittee. It  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 
Judge  Sirica  knew  what  he  was  about. 
Senators  Ervin,  Talmadge,  Inouye  and  Mon- 
toya  know  what  they  are  about  and  so,  too, 
may  I  say,  do  their  three  Republican  col- 
leagues. Senators  Baker,  Oumey,  and 
Welcker. 

There  is  only  one  point  to  underscore  to- 
night. It  is  the  make-up  of  the  Ervln  Com- 
mittee. It  U  the  numbers.  It  Is  the  ratio. 
There  are  four  Democrats  and  three  Repub- 
licans on  the  Committee. 

A  single  vote  separates  four  from  three  but 
it  tells  of  a  world  of  difference. 

That  one  vote  is  a  mea.sure  of  the  margin 
of  a  modest  Democratic  majority  which  ex- 
ists in  the  Senate  in  the  93rd  Congress  as  It 
does  In  the  House. 

That  one  vote  affirms  the  presence  of  the 
counterfoil  of  a  Democratic  Congress  to  the 
dangers  of  unilateral  Executive  power  dur- 
ing the  remaining  three  years  of  a  Republi- 
can Administration. 

That  one  vote  attests  to  the  struggle  of  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Majorities  to  hold 


back  the  ruthless  demolition  of  the  struc- 
ture of  human  concern  which  this  party  has 
labored  to  construct. 

That  one  vote  on  the  Ervln  Committee 
tells,  finally,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  people  of 
the  nation  who,  last  November,  voted  their 
continued  trust  In  the  Democratic  Party  in 
Congress  In  the  face  of  a  torrent  of  tainted 
dollars. 

Last  November  people  asked  for  a  govern- 
ment of  political  checks  and  balances  and 
a  constructive  opposition.  They  are  getting 
it  insofar  as  the  Democratic  Leadership  in 
Congress  is  concerned;  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  get  it. 

That  Is  what  tonight  is  all  about.  It  is 
about  the  election  of  the  94th  Congress  a 
year  and  a  half  hence.  It  Is  about  the  need 
to  hold  and  to  strengthen  the  Democratic 
Majorities  In  the  Congress. 

It  is  about  your  support  in  that  effort. 
Your  presence  in  such  numbers  here  speaks 
eloquently  and  we  who  are  trying  to  hold  the 
line  in  the  Congress  are  most  grateful  for 
your  faith.  We  are  grateful,  too,  for  the  close 
cooperation  of  the  National  Conunlttee  in 
this  endeavor.  Under  the  leadership  of  Bob 
Strauss,  the  pieces  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  been  picked  up.  Bob  Strauss 
has  Joined  with  the  House  and  Senate  Lead- 
ers and  with  the  Democratic  Governors  in 
putting  together  a  new  pattern  of  united 
democratic  strength  for  the  next  Presiden- 
tial election. 

For  this  extraordinarUy  successful  dinner, 
tonight,  we  owe  much  to  Wayne  Hayes  of 
Ohio,  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas,  to  Tip  O'Nell  of 
Massachusetts  and  to  Fritz  Hollings  of  South 
Carolina.  All  have  given  an  extra  measure  of 
dedication  to  the  party.  The  efforts  of  these 
men  can  be  seen  by  those  of  us  who  work 
with  them  In  the  Congress.  They  know  that 
they  have  our  deepest  appreciation. 

But  how  do  we  thank  those  who  are  not 
in  political  life?  How  do  you  thank  those 
who  take  time  out  of  personal  affairs  to  work 
for  Democratic  Majorities  in  Congress?  How 
do  we  thank  Lome  Oreen,  Burl  Ives,  Freda 
Payne,  Milton  Berle  and  all  the  others  for 
coming  East  for  this  night?  How  do  we  thank 
a  Roz  Wyman? — A  Roz  Wyman  who  has  been 
tireless  In  her  efforts?  How,  finally,  do  we 
thE.nk  all  of  you  who  come  from  near  and  far 
to  Join  in  this  opening  drive  of  the  1974 
elections? 

There  is  one  way.  The  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress will  do.  as  a  party,  whatever  we  can  do 
to  purify,  to  renew  and  to  strengthen  the 
political  processes  of  the  nation.  The  people's 
trust  In  decent  government,  in  constructive 
government,  must  be  restored.  With  your 
help,  it  will  be. 

I  can  tell  you  I  have  never  been  more  happy 
than  I  am  tonight  to  Join  with  you  and  the 
millions  throughout  the  nation  in  wearing 
the  badge  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  never, 
have  I  been  more  sure  of  the  vital  role  of  the 
Congress  in  this  government  than  I  am 
tonight. 


DISAPPOINTMENT  IN  THE  ROLE  OF 
CONGRESS— LETTER  FROM  A 
STUDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Montana  in  which  he 
expresses  his  disappointments  in  the  role 
of  Congress  and  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment in  general. 

I  do  not  intend  to  put  his  letter  in  the 
Record,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  reply  to  him  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Ed:  This  will  acknowledge  your  let- 
ter of  the  tenth  in  which  you  expressed  your 
concern    about    various    matters.    Before    I 
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endeavor  to  answer,  in  brief,  the  questions 
which  you  have  raised,  allow  me  to  say  that 
I,  too,  have  been  concerned  about  all  the 
matters  which  you  called  to  my  attention 
and  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

You  state  that  you  are  totally  disgusted 
and  "disillusioned  with  the  United  States 
Congress."  I  can  only  say  that  the  Congress 
is  made  up  of  diverse  people  with  diverse 
backgrounds,  elected  by  the  citizens  of  their 
district  and  state,  and  answerable  to  those 
people  at  all  times,  as  weU  as  at  stated  Inter- 
vals. In  other  words,  what  we  do  is  subject 
to  the  final  Judgment  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  whom  we  have  the  privUege  to  rep- 
resent. I,  too.  expected  a  lot  more  out  of  the 
Congress  but  I  have  always  functioned  on 
the  basis  that  the  majority  r\iles  and  even 
though  I  think  Its  decisions  may  be  wrong 
on  occasion  or  not  to  my  liking,  I  have  ad- 
hered to  them  because  I  believe  this  is  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  With  all 
our  weaknesses,  and  every  democracy  has 
them,  I  believe  that  the  checks  and  balance 
system,  the  representative  form  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
all  are  bastions  to  which  w^e  should  fasten 
ourselves  and  If  they  get  out  of  balance  or  are 
not  adhered  to,  we  should  endeavor  to  re- 
store that  balance  and  bring  about  that  ad- 
herence. Our  democracy  operates  on  a  very 
delicate  balance  and  is,  at  t>est,  a  fragile  in- 
strument on  which  to  function  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  know  of  no  better  system  of 
government  in  the  world. 

You  are  correct  when  you  say  that  what 
has  happened  is  that  the  Executive  Branch 
has  assimilated  more  and  more  strength. 
In  explanation,  I  think  that  I  should  state 
that  the  reason  why  this  has  come  about 
is  that  since  the  days  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, over  four  decades  ago,  the  Congress, 
unfortunately,  has  allowed  much  of  its  Con- 
stitutional power  and  responsibility  to  veer 
In  the  direction  of  the  Executive.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  restore  the  bal- 
ance, based  on  the  Constitutional  equality 
between  the  two  branches.  We  are  now  In 
the  process  of  trying  to  bring  about  that 
correction,  but  I  must  say  that  it  is  easier 
to  give  away  than  it  is  to  take  back.  However, 
we  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  this  rec- 
tification and  win  continue  to  do  so. 

I  would  disagree  with  your  comment  that 
Congress  is  nothing  but  "a  group  of  babbling 
idiots  and  that  they  are  pure  politicians,  far 
more  concerned  with  their  political  futures 
and  special  Interest  groups  than  with  moral- 
ity, hxxmanlty.  Justice,  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States  (except  the  businessmen,  of 
course) ."  It  Is  true  that  we  all  have  in  mind 
the  "votes  In  the  coming  election"  to  which 
you  refer  but  it  is  also  true.  In  my  opmion, 
that  by  and  large  the  Congress  is  made  up  of 
honorable  men  and  women  who  do  the  best 
they  can  according  to  their  Individual  ideas 
and  who  are,  I  must  repeat,  answerable  to 
the  people  for  what  they  do  and  do  not  do.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  the  Congress  is  reasserting 
Itself  both  in  the  field  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign affairs  but,  I  must  reiterate.  It  Is  a  slow 
process. 

I  am  In  full  accord  with  your  views  about 
the  bombing  of  Cambodia  which  has  no  legal 
or  Constitutional  basis  and  I  can  find  no  ex- 
cuse for  what  we  are  doing  there.  However, 
since  you  wrote  your  letter,  you  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  attempting  to 
do  something  to  bring  this  undeclared  war  to 
an  end  both  in  the  House  and  In  the  Senate. 
My  position  on  Cambodia  and  the  whole  In- 
dochlnese  situation  has  been  one  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  very  beginning  because  our 
vital  interests  are  not  affected  and.  In  my 
opinion,  we  have  never  had  any  business  In 
that  part  of  the  world. 

I  hope,  most  smcerely,  that  you  have  not 
"had  it  with  the  government,"  because  If  we 
despair  too  much,  then  there  is  no  hope.  We 
must  adhere  to  the  Constitution.  We  must 
believe  la  our  representative  form  of  gov- 


ernment. We  must  believe  in  democracy  and 
no  matter  how  down  In  the  "dumps"  we  feel 
personally,  we  cannot  afford  to  give  up  hope 
and  faith  in  this  government  of  ours.  We  are 
endeavoring,  in  further  response  to  your  let- 
ter, to  take  some  of  the  war  making  powers 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  to 
that  end  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
May  15  reported  out  b^  a  vote  of  fifteen  to 
nothing  a  bill  seeking  to  work  towards  that 
end.  The  Constitution  states  that  only  the 
Congress  has  the  power  to  make  war. 

I  agree  with  you  that  Executive  Privilege 
has  been  carried  entirely  too  far  and,  there 
again,  we  are  making  efforts,  strenuous  ef- 
forts, to  bring  about  a  correction  of  that 
situation. 

As  far  as  the  Watergate  affair  is  concerned, 
I  was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
Select  Senate  Committee  now  conducting 
hearings,  and  I  was  responsible  for  Senator 
Ervln  being  Chairman  and  for  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  three  Democratic  Senators  on 
that  committee. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  want  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  In  accord  with  your  state- 
ment wherein  you  say,  "I  know  that  Congress 
will  fulfill  Its  traditional  role  and  do  noth- 
ing." We  Intend  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
American  tragedy.  We  Intend  to  make  every 
effort  to  restore  Congress'  authority,  espe- 
cially the  Senate's,  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  We  Intend  to  do  what  we  can  to  rip 
out  corruption  and  malfeasance  In  govern- 
ment end  to  bring  the  war  In  Cambodia  and 
Laos  to  an  end. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  write  this  letter  because 
I  share  your  deep  concern  I  have  had  more 
than  my  share  of  disillusions.  I  worry  about 
our  Nation  and  its  future,  but  I  cannot,  I 
must  not,  and  I  will  not  give  up  hope.  I  be- 
lieve In  this  country.  I  believe  in  our  Consti- 
tutional democracy.  I  believe  in  representa- 
tive government,  and,  most  important,  I 
believe  in  the  people  of  this  Nation.  After  all, 
it  Is  they  who  are  the  Judge  and  Jury  as  far 
as  their  elected  representatives  are  concerned, 
and  I  would  only  hope  that  the  people  of  this 
country  would  take  those  great  responsibili- 
ties to  heart,  participate  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, and  send  the  kind  of  people  to  their  State 
Assemblies,  the  Congress,  and  the  White 
House  In  whom  they  will  have  faith  and  con- 
fidence. 

We,  do.  Indeed,  face  perilous  times  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  only  hope  and  pray  that  we  will 
be  able  to  live  up  to  our  responsibilities  to  the 
end  that  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  be  adhered  to  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent  and  that  what  we  do  legis- 
latively will  be  based  on  these  documents. 

I  know  that  I  have  not  answered  your  ques- 
tions as  fully  and  as  comprehensively  as  I 
should  but  I  hope  that  I  have  given  you  some 
idea  of  my  philosophy,  my  feelings  and  my 
hone. 

i  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  me  into 
your  confidence,  for  your  candor,  and  to 
assure  you  that  I  will  continue  to  do  the 
best  I  can  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
and  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana 
to  bring  about  a  Constitutional  balance  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches 
of  our  government. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 


THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
everything  seems  to  be  centered  on 
Watergate.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  keep 
in  mind  that  other  factors  could  and 
should  be  considered  as  well.  According 
to  the  polls,  the  high  cost  of  living  far 
and  away  leads  the  concerns  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole;  and  well  it 
might,  because  the  inflation  at  the  pres- 


ent time  is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
8  percent,  and  going  up.  Profits  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  are  11  percent, 
and  going  up.  Gtold  is  at  $113  but  had 
reached  a  previous  high  of  $128,  and  it 
seems  to  be  going  up.  Interest  rates  are 
going  up.  Unemployment  at  5  percent  is 
supposed  to  be  steady;  but  I  think  that 
if  we  consider  the  underemployed  and 
those  who  have  just  got  tired  of  looking 
for  a  job,  the  figure  would  be  somewhat 
higher.  The  stock  market  is  down.  The 
balance  ot  payments  is  down.  The  confi- 
dence in  our  CJovemment  and  Its  han- 
dling of  the  economy  is  down. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  stabi- 
lizing factor,  as  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  would 
hope  we  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  ef- 
fect which  the  economy  is  having  on  all 
our  people,  and  would  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  rectify  the  situation  which  now 
exists. 

Pranldy,  I  have  not  one  iota  of  con- 
fidence in  phase  III  of  the  economic  pro- 
gram. I  have  no  faith  in  the  "flexibility" 
under  which  it  is  suppose  to  operate.  I 
certainly  have  no  faith  on  the  basis  of 
a  "club  in  the  closet,"  because  flexibility 
has  not  been  used  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  club  is  still  in  the  closet.  The  cost  of 
living  is  going  up.  The  cost  of  everything 
is  going  up.  People's  savings  are  being 
diminished.  In  my  opinion,  we  face  a 
most  critical,  a  most  serious,  situation.  I 
must  say  that  the  administration  is  do- 
ing nothing  whatsoever  to  face  up  to  its 
responsibilities  in  this  field.  This  is  a 
matter  which  effects  all  Americans,  and 
is  going  to  affect  them  more  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead,  unless  something  is 
done. 

If  the  administration  wants  to  do 
.something.  Congress  stands  ready  to  go 
not  only  half  way,  but  more  than  half 
way,  to  make  certain  that  this  upward 
trend  is  reversed  and  that  something  in 
the  way  of  stability  is  achieved. 

This  is  a  most  serious  question,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  the 
most  serious  consideration.  I  would  urge 
the  administration  to  bring  about  a  re- 
turn to  something  at  least  on  the  order 
of  phase  n,  which  achieved  a  fair  degree 
of  success  in  holding  prices  and  wapes 
dowTi,  and  to  veer  away  from  phase  III. 
which  is  totally  and  wholly  ineffective. 
Some  times  in  humor  we  can  learn  a 
great  deal  in  substance.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  commentary  by  Charles 
Osgood,  of  CBS  News,  which  was  broad- 
cast on  Saturday.  May  19.  1973.  relating 
to  the  economy  of  thi«:  country,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  While  it  is  hu- 
morous, it  is,  economically  speaking,  not 
furmy. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Inflation,  Corruption.  Top  Issues."  bv 
George  Gallup,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  20.  1973.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Charles  Osgood.  CBS  News,  Reporting  on 

THE  CBS  Radio  Network 
The  economy  is  heavy  stuff,  important  to  us 

all. 
But  when  It  is  discussed,  why.  then,  asleep 
we  tend  to  fall. 


I 
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^''"'''  l^ces  Of  trade  '"'"  ^'"*'  °^  ^°''*  "  ''*''  '^'*  '"^'J  °^^  ,!,'Z  *'""  '^  ^^''-  °'  *=°"^-  "<^^  <=°^'»  ^  »8»l^t  the  Democrat.  In 

imngs  begin  to  fade.  and  steely  nerve  Elsenhower  took  office,  revealed  42  per  cent 

The  ONP  and  discount  rate  are  weighty  sub-  ^'^^  ^  are  the  fellows  who  direct  the  Fed-  of  those  who  voted  for  Ike  thought  the  Issue 

Jects,  which  *''**  Reserve.  of  corruption  had  the  most  effect  In  their 

Will  cause  most  people  s  teeth  to  ache,  their  With   one   eye  looking  overseas,   where  this  decision  to  vote  for  him. 

scalps  begm  to  itch.  week,  we  are  told.                 '  Although  Sen.  George  McOovern  tried  to 

There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  economic  news  '"**  ^°""  ^^^  '*  °"  "^e  chin;  the  rush  was  ™**^*'  corruption  In  the  Nixon  admlnlstra- 

this  season  °^  'o'  gold.  tlon  a  campaign  issue  In  last  fall's  preslden- 

It  IB  called  the  dismal  science,  and  for  very  As  speculators  like  those  Arab  oU  potentates  ff  o^of  °the^  TatS  °LTl^cl'^^'"' 

^^"^  '^^°^-  S:^«*  ^,  *^  -^-^"'^y  «f  *b«  Unl^d  States  SaimJ  sivey  t^en  £i  laSVp^m^r  Sid* 

111  be  back  to  Just  a  moment  with  analysis  ^"^  ^'^i.^^^i"^, *^  ^^^^  ^^^  *  ^°^-  ^°^  ''^'^^  as  late  as  mid-February,  only  1  per  cent  of 

so  deep  a    o-rt^.n^  «h^i^f  ^  ^^    ^  ^    k                „  the  public  named  It  one  of  the  country's  to. 

You'll  find  it  far  superior  to  merely  counting  ^    certain    shiny,    soft    and    heavy,    yeUow  portant  problems. 

stieep.  precious  metal.  xhe  public's  concern  with  the  high  cost  of 

(Announcements  )  ^^  kinds  of  reasons  why— and  explanations  "vlng  and  Inflation  is  emphasl2sed  by  recent 

All  the  air  Gallup  surveys  on  varlovis  economic  ques- 

If  you  And  economic  news  depressing,  dull  As  people  try  to  tie  it  to  the  Watergate  af-  tlons. 

and  bland,  fair.  The  median  estimate  of  what  a  famUy  of 

Attend  me  now  and  I  shall  help  you  really  Suggesting  that  their  confidence  had  there-  'o"*"  needs  per  week  to  make  ends  meet  has 

understand  by  been  eroded.  risen  dramatically  to  a  record  high  of  9149 

The  fascinating  Interplay,  exciting  as  can  be.  Trust.  It  seems,  more  easUy  than  gold    can  today.  This  represents  nearly  a  60  per  cent 

Between  the  Cost  of  Living  and  the  monthly  be  corroded.                                        '  increase  since  1967.  when  the  estimate  was 

GNP.  $101 

such    indices   speak    volumes   and   can   cer-  ''''''  ^l^^XT^lrlT  "''  ''''  '~"''  arv  iXZS\"°"T^f h''"^^^ '"^ '^''^-^^- 

tainly  be  trusted.  who  knows  what  these  clever  mpn  m  Zurioh  ^2  indicated  two-thirds  of  those  questioned 

When  they  are  rightly  understood  and  sea-  there  The  gnomes  <^^.  ^'  *=*?*>  '^"«^««»  t»»«^  ta««  too  high. 

sonally  adjusted.  will  do  to  further  undermine  the  value  of  ^\^  ''^llut^'^L^^T"'^  ".^fT**  "  P*'  """* 

These  days  one  reads  a  lot  about,  and  very  ^  ,,  f\^-'^-^  contfols.""''"'   '"'°'^'  '*''"'*'  ^^^-vri^^ 

much  is  made.  °o  that  all  that  you  and  I  can  do  is  take  our         s\tic6  thi.  <!ioT,in<T  «*  tt,.  ...v...-.-     

Of  the  regular  unfavorable  balances  of  trade.  "^ks  and  holler.  wlf^N^h  vSl.  m  uL'^ru^S 

We  buy  and  sell,  and  sell  and  buy.  there  Isn't  For    Monies    International,     the    monetary  concern  over  the  situation  In  Southeast  Asia 

n„t   cfn'^L  tilr  ;                              ,       .      w  system.  has  abated.  In  the  latest  survey,  only  about 

But,  sad  to  tell   less  money  s  coming  in  than  Has  many  ways  to  make  some  loot,  but  some-  one  person  in  14  names  the  war  in  Indochina 

going  out.  how  I  have  missed  them.  as  one  of  the  two  top  problems  facing  the 

And  if  it  all  keeps  on  this  way.  the  thing  ^^  ""'^  Interest  rates  could  be  more  Interest-  country. 

that  makes  me  nervous  is  .         ^°?  sometime !  As  late  as  early  January,  in  a  survey  con- 

Well  soon  be  out  of  monev  but  have  all  the  ^*  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  care,  not  even  ducted  Just  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  peace 

goods  and  services.    '  when  they're  prime.  agreement.  35  per  cent  of  the  public  cited  the 

''   ''  %'!rr  '"'^^  ^^  ^^'^'  ^  ^°P^'^-^^  '"  "n^treL^t^rned'yT  '''''''  ''°-'  '  ^^^^  ^^percrw^h^onl^eiiXtlon  a^r^h^ig^b" 

™^^  TsmaT'"  '""'  *"  "'  "^"''"*  ^  '°  ""'  '''natLn'aTdlbf "  '°  "''"^  '^'^  '''''''  "^e'Sling  questions  were  asked  In  the 

'"^^^tre^n^ir^'^^'"^"^  ^^•■"^••^'"^^"  '   '"°Te^rb.'!  l^-^fng''   '^^P^""'"^-   '^^^   ^^^  '^"^^afry^^th^l^rirtrL^ost  important 

There  .very  troublesome  distraction  of  In-  But  -^^save  "  /or  some  other  time:   I  see  ^"•"ShTt^d^'JIu^'^hink  ^tL^Sl^';  most  Im- 

"°"-  ^^^^  ^°"  ^'^  snoring.  portant  problem  facing  this  country  today?" 

We  know  that  prices  rise  and  fall,  but  if  I  (prom  the  Washington  Post    Mav  20    197?  i  Following  are  the  national  results  with  the 

seem  to  frown  LJ.^          wasmngton  fost.  May  20,   19731  responses  to  both  questions  combined  ■ 

Its  only  that  they're  going  just  one  way   I  ^^"  Gallop  Poll:   Inflation,  Corruption,  „ 

dont  mean  down!  Top  Issubs                                     High  cost  of  living H 

It  costs  us  big  to  buy  a  fig.  a  flower,  fish  or  ^°^  George  Gallup)                            Crime  and  lawlessness 17 

fowl  PRiNcrroN,  N  J. — Domestic  concerns  con-     Drugs jg 

And  to  our  grief  the  price  of  beef  can  make  tlnue  to  top  the  list  of  most  important  prob-     Corruption  in  govt./Watergate 16 

us  want  to  howl.  lems  facing  the  American  public,  according     Pollution    9 

Its  obvious  to  anyone  who  tries  to  figure  ^  the  latest  nationwide  Gallup  survey.            Unemployment  g 

why  The  high  cost  of  living  and  Inflation  eas-      Race  relations g 

The   folks  who  sell  these  things  to  us  pay  "^  rates  as  the  top  problem  with  which  the      Other  international  problems 8 

more  for  what  they  buy.  public  feels  the  Nixon  administration  must     Southeast  Asia  situation 7 

Regardless  what  the  government's  opinion  or  ^eal.  Six  persons  In  10  (62  per  cent)  name  it     World    peace 1"       % 

advice  Is.  as  one  of  the  nation's  two  top  problems.             Welfare   5 

The  squeeze  resiUts  In  these  suppliers  Jack-  However,  for  the  first  time  smce  the  early     Poverty    "_'_'_       5 

Ing  up  their  prices.  '508  the  Issue  of  corruption  in  government.     Energy  crisis 4 

Anrt  ioK«,  00!,=  »                V-                 .  *°*'  "*ore  speclflcallv  the  Watergate  affair.     "Big  government" ""       4 

t^«.^^   fn'?^*'*^'^-^*^^^'^^*^  is  of  concern  to  a  substantial  proportion  of     General  unrest  in  nation..... \ 

And  PmniovB,^h,v»  *!?■„«.             .       ,  the  public.  Two  Other  domestic  Issues.  Crime-     Other  problems 25 

And  ^'^P^^^^^^^  to  get  more  to  give  out  and-lawlessness  and  drug  problems,  are  of     No  opinion ^2 

What  the>  are  giving  major  Importance.  Along  with  governmental  xhe  find.n.,,  r»„„,f»H  »^               .>      - 

And    plants    cost    more    to    build    today-a  corruption,  they  are  named  by  one   in  six  Jz^^T^l^ll  pP°'tod  today  are  based  on 

^eat  deal  more,  and  how!              ^  Persons  In  the  survey,  a  frequency  ranking  ^^uTt^^ifl*!"!':^!:"  ,*"^    *  .^^\^    \^^^ 

Tomorrow   will    be   even    worse:    wed   better  ^hem  second  on  the  list  of  the  nation's  mos!  t^caUv  Llectd  look  fti^^H^.r^n^'tl'^  *^'!L" 

build  one  now.  Important  problems.  uncaiiy  selected  localities  during  the  period 

4r.rt  ^„t  »v,            .          ,       ^  Drug  use  and  abuse,  hardly  mentioned  in  *^ 

'"aLd'b^V^^'^m'^;. ''''''  ^'''"  ^'^^"'^  ^IJr^e^s  %^\^'^T''  Tr'^'^r  ^"^^«  ,.  ^'-  ^'^^'^  °f  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 

And   What    that   does   to   Industry-well.   It  Sr'os  as"  pubifc  Lncern    P'°'"'"^'^'='*  ''^  l^^^"''  ^ow  short  is  memory.  There  are 

^-•^  --»  ^"-^  Thelu^^rC  o'/'coTupTon  In  government  SenL't^^JoTrf  ^^h^'h'  ^  "^f  ?°^^™; 

In  every  piece  of  news  that  comes  the  Stock  *»"  "°t  been  of  major  significance  since  the  ^t^^T, "®  ^""'^  ^"^  J^®  leplative  and 

Exchange  Is  rocked.  early  '50s.  and  not  played  an  important  role  executive    departments.    They    are    all 

For  nobody  is  queasier  than  somebody  with  ^  *  presidential  election  since  1952.  working.    They    are   working   hard   and 

stock.  At  the  outset  of  the  'SOs,  there  were  re-  working  efifectively. 

And  yet  he  does  not  know  what's  right,  does  Peated  charges  of  corruption  and  bribery  In  The   country   has    the    greatest   gross 

not  know  how  to  tell  Washington.  And  In  1952,  the  anti-Truman  national  product  In  Its  hlstorv    It  has 

If  this  is  what  he  ought  to  buv  or  run  right  ^rces  coined  the  campaign  phrase  "Korea,  rrw.  "  r^„  „^                         ,  f       . ,1 

out  and  sell  Communism  and  Corruption."  ^°'^^  ^^^  ^"^  women  working  than  ever 

In  1952.  a  survey  of  GOP  county  chairmen  befo™  in  its  history.  The  average  wage 

The  government  economists  say  things  are  showed  corruption  In  Washington  to  be  re-  rate  is  higher  than  ever  before  in  history 

good  and  strong.  garded  as  the  most  potent  Issue  the  Repub-  The  unemployment  rate  level    at  5  per- 
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cent,  is  less  than  the  peacetime  rate  dur- 
ing the  Presidency  of  President  Kennedy, 
for  example. 

The  inflation  is  still  a  very  trouble- 
some matter.  Not  everytiiing  is  as  we 
would  wish  it.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  the  phase 
ni,  in  my  opinion,  needs  a  very  careful 
reevaluation. 

I  think  we  may  have  to  consider  the 
necessity  for  reinstating  some  controls. 
But  Congress  cannot  escape,  at  least 
from  the  minority  leader,  scot  free;  be- 
cause if  Congress,  which  passed  the  legis- 
lation establishing  the  original  control 
system,  really  wants  to  impose  controls, 
it  has  not  recently  been  paying  much  at- 
tention to  what  the  President  wants — 
certainly  not  in  the  bill  presently  be- 
fore us. 

Congress  is  free  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions. Let  Congress  pass  a  bill  providing 
for  the  kind  of  controls  it  wants.  Let 
Congress  dare  to  fix  price  controls  if  it 
wishes,  and  wage  controls  if  it  wishes. 
Let  Congress  touch  the  areas  which  it 
has  heretofore  regarded  as  strictly  taboo. 
Let  Congress  act. 

If  Congress  will  pass  good  legislation. 
I  certainly  will  be  glad  to  recommend  It. 
But  Congress  is  not  free  of  blame  In  this 
situation.  The  stock  market  Is  down,  but 
Wall  Street  knows  that  Congress  also 
has  not  acted  on  this  control  situation. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  Presi- 
dent would  carefully  consider  the  desir- 
ability of  tightening  up  phase  m  and 
possibly  returning  to  some  control.  But 
I  do  think  Congress  has  a  role  to  play, 
and  that  role  could  be  stabilized  even  fur- 
ther by  affirmative  action  by  Congress, 
rather  than  Congress  constantly  passing 
bills  greater  in  amount  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested,  and  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  the  escalation  of  inflation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  Congress 
has  endeavored  to  face  up  to  Its  respon- 
sibility. We  did  pass  an  act  which  gave 
the  President  the  power  to  control  wages 
and  prices;  but  the  President,  for  a  long 
time,  would  not  even  use  It,  lutll  events 
forced  him  to  do  so. 

Frankly.  I  would  like  to  see  something 
done  about  wage  and  price  control.  I 
would  like  to  see  something  done  about 
the  increase  in  Interest  rates.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  handle  the  stock  market. 
I  have  no  stock,  so  I  am  not  conversant 
with  what  that  situation  means  in  the 
economy. 

But  we  also  look  for  guidance  from 
downtown  once  in  a  while,  just  as  we  en- 
deavor to  give  the  President  guidance  on 
wage  and  price  controls,  which  he  re- 
fused to  use;  and  when  he  did  use  them, 
he  was  forced  to.  and  when  he  did  so, 
he  did  it  on  a  limited  basis.  As  soon  as 
the  first  of  the  year  came  around,  he 
wiped  out  phase  n,  which  wsis  operating 
well,  and  put  in  a  program,  phase  III. 
based  on  flexibility  and  a  club  in  the 
closet;  and  it  has  been  a  total,  colossal 
failure,  because  inflation  is  going  up,  up, 
up. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  President  has  sent  up  for  his 
second  term  program  a  very  large  part 
of  what  he  wants  Congress  to  do,  and 


Congress  has  done  indeed  a  very  small 
part  of  it.  1  think  it  is  desirable  that  we 
cooperate  a  little  better  with  the  Execu- 
tive in  this  respect. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  Is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  NATIONAL  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  next  several  weeks,  the  Senate  will 
be  required  to  make  crucial  decisions  re- 
garding the  pace  and  direction  of  our 
national  space  program. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  NASA  portion 
of  the  budget,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  for  this  Nation  to  support  a  bal- 
anced and  forward-looking  program  in 
aeronautics  and  space.  But  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  many  high  priority  pro- 
grams in  other  areas  which  are  compet- 
ing for  limited  Federal  resources. 

The  issues,  of  course,  do  not  center 
around  whether  there  should  be  a  na- 
tional spEice  program;  rather  they  con- 
cern the  level  of  support  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  efforts  which  are  imdertaken. 
And  again  this  year,  a  pivotal  question 
is  whether  Congress  should  continue  to 
support  the  Space  Shuttle  system,  which 
was  approved  overwhelmingly  last  year. 

Quite  appropriately,  the  Subcommittee 
on  HUD-Space-Science-Veterans  held 
extensive  hearings  earlier  this  session  on 
the  NASA  fiscal  year  1974  budget  request. 
The  witnesses  included  not  only  NASA 
officials,  but  also  nongovernment  ex- 
perts— scientists,  engineers,  educators, 
and  economists.  One  can  find  in  the 
record  of  these  hearings  a  variety  of 
views  on  whether  the  Nation  should  con- 
tinue with  the  Space  Shuttle.  These 
range  from  strong  support,  to  skepticism, 
to  outright  opposition.  None  of  the  wit- 
nesses seriously  questioned  whether  the 
Space  Shirttle  itself  is  technically  feasi- 
ble or  that,  once  developed,  it  will  change 
drastically  the  way  we  conduct  our 
operations  in  space.  Instead,  the  ques- 
tions were:  first,  whether  the  Space 
Shuttle  could  be  developed  within  the 
cost  estimates  NASA  projects;  second, 
whether  it  will  do  all  that  NASA  claims 
when  it  becomes  operational;  and  finally, 
whether  the  resources  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  Shuttle  could  be  more  produc- 
tively allocated  to  other  programs,  in 
aeronautics  and  space  or  in  other  areas. 
These  are  fair  questions  and  they  deserve 
to  be  addressed  responsibly. 

For  my  part,  I  see  merit  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Space  Shuttle  represents 
the  next  logical  step  in  space.  Let  me 
outline  briefly  some  of  the  basic  consid- 
erations which  lead  to  this  view. 

First,  the  matter  of  NASA's  estimates. 
Notwithstanding  the  diverse  views  on  the 
Shuttle  program  which  were  expressed 
during  the  subcommittees'  hearings,  no 
one  could  disprove  the  NASA  assertion 
that  no  other  major  technological  pro- 
gram in  this  Nation's  history  has  gone 
through  the  depth  of  design  and  de- 


tailed review  that  NASA  imposed  upon 
the  Shuttle  program  before  commitment 
to  the  b£isic  cost,  performance  and 
schedule  estimates.  I  fully  recognize  that 
the  depth  of  an  analysis  is  not  a  guso-- 
antee,  but  historically  NASA  has  a  good 
record  in  this  area.  For  example,  Apollo 
was  brought  in  on  schedule  and  well 
within  the  original  budget  estimates. 
Advanced  research  and  development 
programs  are  Inherently  difficult  to  esti- 
mate with  precision — I  recognize  that — 
but  NASA's  past  performances  provide 
reason  for  confidence  that  they  can  de- 
velop the  Shuttle  within  the  projected 
estimates.  This  confidence  is  reinforced 
by  the  fact  that  these  estimates  were 
made  only  after  in-depth  technical 
studies  by  NASA  and  its  contractors,  and 
only  after  a  most  thorough  review  last 
year  by  OMB  and  by  the  committees 
of  Congress.  Of  course,  only  time  will 
prove  whether  my  confidence  is  well 
placed,  but  the  record  certainly  provides 
a  basis  for  prudent  optimism. 

The  second  matter  which  was  discussed 
at  length  during  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings is  whether  the  Shuttle  will  do  all 
that  Its  supporters  claim — in  a  teclmlcal 
or  operational  sense,  and  economically. 

To  repeat  a  point  I  have  already  made, 
only  the  naive  would  expect  a  guarantee 
of  success  in  any  advanced  technologi- 
cal undertaking.  Our  studies  clearly 
show,  however,  that  the  Shuttle  venture, 
in  almost  all  aspects,  is  less  of  a  tech- 
nological risk  than  the  Apollo  project 
which  wEis  just  completed.  Therefore,  it 
seems  plausible  to  me  that  we  do  indeed 
possess  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  meet 
successfully  the  technical  and  scientific 
challenges  posed  by  the  Shuttle  program. 

Critics  of  the  Shuttle  argue  that  its 
price  is  too  high — that  NASA  cannot  af- 
ford to  develop  the  Shuttle  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  out  a  productive  pro- 
gram now  in  space  science  and  applica- 
tions. This  year  NASA  was  required,  as 
were  most  other  Federal  agencies,  to  hold 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  1974 
below  the  levels  planned  last  year.  And 
in  turn,  this  has  caused  NASA  to  make 
difficult  program  reductions  involving 
cancellations  and  deferrals.  But  in  the 
long  nan,  NASA  is  committed  to  a  bal- 
anced program  in  science,  applications, 
aeronautics,  and  research — the  areas  of 
current  and  continuing  yield — and  at  the 
same  time  support  the  development  of 
the  Shuttle.  NASA  has  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee  data  to  show  that  such  a 
program  can  be  carried  out  at  the  $3.4 
billion  budget  level  which  NASA  pro- 
jected last  year.  We  should  demand  that 
the  space  program  continue  to  produce 
returns  in  science  and  applications  and 
in  research,  but  we  should  also  look  to 
the  future,  and  we  would  be  well  advised 
to  take  those  steps  which  are  necessary 
today  to  increeise  these  returns  In  the 
future. 

Critics  of  the  Shuttle  have  also  ques- 
tioned NASA's  assertions  that  the  Shut- 
tle will  be  cost-effective.  A  reasonably 
comprehensive  study  conducted  for 
NASA  by  Mathematica.  Inc..  con- 
cluded that  to  support  the  space  ac- 
tivities which  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  the  initial  years  of  Shuttle 
or>erations.  the  Shuttle  would  be  a  good 
Investment  from  an  economic  viewpoint. 
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On  the  other  hand,  critics  argue  that  the 
"mission  models" — the  projections  of 
what  missions  could  be  flown  with  the 
Shuttle — U3ed  in  the  Mathematlca  anal- 
yses were  overstated  and  that  because  of 
this  the  economic  benefits  of  the  Shiittle 
are  exaggerated. 

My  own  view  Is  that  because  the  argu- 
ments on  each  side  of  the  issue  are  based 
on  predictions  of  what  the  Nation  will 
want  to  do  in  space  10,  20  or  even  30 
years  from  now,  neither  side  can  prove 
its  case  on  economic  grounds.  It  is  quite 
likely,  however,  that  the  economic  con- 
siderations themselves  may  well  have 
been  overemphasized.  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Fletchers 
views,  as  expressed  in  his  first  speech  as 
administrator  of  NASA  in  May  of  1971. 
In  discussing  the  various  argiunents  for 
and  against  the  Shuttle,  Dr.  Fletcher 
noted  that  the  Shuttle  appeared  at  that 
time  to  be  justified  on  economic  grounds; 
but  he  cautioned  against  imdue  depend- 
ence on  such  arguments.  In  his  words: 

I  don't  want  us  to  become  slaves  of  our 
own  cost-effectiveness  studies.  They  are  Im- 
portant as  yardsticks,  as  a  sort  of  compass 
to  assure  us  we  are  on  a  reasonable  course. 
But  we  must  keep  In  mind  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  Justify  the  Shuttle  as  a  money- 
making  project,  but  as  a  new  capability  of 
great  promise  that  the  country  needs  by  the 
end  of  this  decade.  I  believe  that  In  the 
long  run  the  Shuttle  will  be  a  money-maker. 
When  It  flies  It  will  demonstrate  Its  useful- 
ness and  new  economic  uses  of  space  Just  as 
the  DC-3  put  civil  aviation  on  an  economic 
basis,  but  this  Is  a  proposition  we  cannot 
prove  in  advance  in  the  systems  analysis 
game.  History  will  prove  this  point  for  us; 
In  the  meantime  we  must  make  the  case  that 
the  cost  Is  reasonable  and  the  potential  bene- 
fits are  great. 

In  my  opinion  this  viewpoint,  which 
was  expressed  before  Shuttle  develop- 
ment was  approved  and  undertaken,  is 
every  bit  as  valid  today. 

Difficult  as  these  large-scale  and  long- 
range  questions  are  to  focus  on  and  an- 
swer, they  should  not  completely  over- 
shadow or  distract  us  from  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  practical  and  operational 
advantages  of  a  Space  Shuttle  system, 
for  example,  in  repair  and  retrieval  of 
space  craft  in  orbit.  That  brings  me  to 
the  occasion  for  these  remarks  at  a  time 
when  we  have  unfolding  before  our  eyes 
right  now  is  a  clear  demonstration  of 
precisely  that  potential  for  a  Shuttle- 
type  vehicle. 

The  unmanned  sky  lab  workshop  was 
placed  into  orbit  on  May  14.  Problems 
during  launch  caused  the  laboratory  to  be 
endangered  by  high  temperatures  and 
lack  of  power,  the  manned  vehicle  was 
ready  to  laimch  the  next  day,  but  that 
launch  was  delayed  until  solutions  to 
these  problems  were  worked  out  on  the 
ground.  The  astronauts  were  then 
launched  on  May  25,  and  they  have 
been  able  to  repair  the  damage  to  the 
extent  that  it  now  appears  that  the 
mission  will  be  completed  successfully. 

We  were  fortunate,  in  this  case,  that 
men  who  were  already  prepared  to  go 
Into  orbit  could,  by  delaying  their  lift-off 
prepare  for  and  eventually  Implement 
the  necessary  repairs. 

In  the  era  of  the  Space  Shuttle,  all 
manned  and  unmanned  payloads  would 
be  placed  into  orbit  by  the  reusable 
Shuttle  vehicle.  These  payloads  could  be 


thoroughly  checked  out  before  the  men— 
and  eventuaUy  women — in  the  Shuttle 
leave  the  payloads  in  orbit  and  return 
to  earth.  If,  however,  an  unmanned  pay- 
load  in  orbit  should  fail,  as  did  the  Sky- 
lab  workshop,  a  Shuttle  vehicle  could  be 
dispatched  either  to  repair  it  on  the  spot 
or  to  return  it  to  earth  for  repairs.  Space 
hardware  which  was  damaged  or  failed 
would  no  longer  have  to  be  abandoned. 
The  successful  and  timely  repair  of  a 
Skylab  would  thus  become  the  normal 
operation  of  space  flight  by  this  Nation. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  logical 
way  to  do  business,  and  an  example  of 
just  one  of  the  many  valuable  roles 
which  the  Space  Shuttle  can  play. 

On  the  basis  of  all  these  considera- 
tions, Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress has  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  ex- 
tend funding  for  the  Space  Shuttle  sys- 
tem for  another  year,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so  when  the  question  comes 
before  us.  At  the  very  least,  this  would 
give  NASA  an  opportunity  to  continue 
development  and  refine  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  Shuttle  system  for  an  ad- 
ditional year,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
we  in  Congres.'?  will  be  able  to  make  an 
even  more  informed  decision  as  to 
whether  further  investment  in  the  Shut- 
tle is  still  justified.  For  on  the  basis  of 
information  now  at  hand,  an  investment 
on  the  order  of  $475  million  for  the 
Shuttle  in  fiscal  year  1974  would  appear 
to  be  a  sound  one. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
favor  sharp  reductions  in  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  oppose  further  f imding  of  the 
Shuttle,  primarily  on  the  basis  of  "na- 
tional priorities."  They  observe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  program  does  not  feed 
hungry  children,  nor  provide  much- 
needed  housing  for  the  poor  and  middle 
class,  nor  otherwise  provide  direct  solu- 
tions to  our  most  pressing  domestic  so- 
cial problems.  And  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  they  are  right.  These  needs  must 
be  met  and  to  do  so  will  be  expensive. 
And  because  our  resources  are  limited, 
we  must  set  priorities — with  a  fair  and 
rational  balance  between  our  immediate 
needs  and  our  futiu-e  goals  as  a  Nation. 

But  to  use  this  argimient  as  the  basis 
for  opposition  to  the  Space  Shuttle,  I  fear 
misses  an  essential  point.  For  it  appears 
to  be  based  on  the  false  logic  that  im- 
plies that  we  can  never  pursue  a  second 
or  third  priority  goal  as  long  as  our  top 
priority  is  not  completely  achieved.  And 
that  is  hardly  a  prescription  for  a  bal- 
ance of  priorities. 

A  $475  million  appropriation  for  the 
Shuttle  Is  admittedly  not  an  insubstan- 
tial sum,  but  in  the  context  of  the  overall 
Federal  budget,  nor  can  it  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  extravagant.  Indeed,  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  counter- 
productive to  gut  the  Shuttle  program 
altogether— and  thus  delay  indefinitely 
all  the  potential  scientific  and  techno- 
logical "spin  offs."  For  example,  long- 
range  fulfillment  of  energy  demands  may 
be  achieved  through  progress  made  in 
space — progress  that  will  make  a  differ- 
ence to  people  in  housing,  nutrition,  and 
other  human  needs. 

The  Space  Shuttle  program,  of  course. 
Is  just  one  of  the  Nation's  high  technol- 
ogy programs,  but  at  this  stage  it  appears 
to  offer  promise  of  being  a  most  produc- 
tive one,  and  one  which  embraces  a  vast 


spectnmi  of  science  and  technology.  The 
real  benefits  we  get  from  our  investments 
in  space  research  and  development — in 
science,  In  applications,  in  technological 
advances,  and  In  indirect  benefits  and 
"spin-offs" — all  of  these  can  increase  our 
viability  as  a  Nation.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  we  must  face  up  to,  and 
pay  the  price  for,  the  very  real  himian 
needs  of  today — I  remain  fully  com- 
mitted to  that  goal — but  it  would  be 
critically  short-sighted  if  we  did  not 
also  continue  to  provide  the  capability 
our  Nation  will  surely  need  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
may  be  allocated  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON).  Without  obJcctlon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  of  that  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Scott),  in  addition  to  his  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Scott  of  Vir- 
ginia made  at  this  point  on  the  Introduc- 
tion of  S.  1899,  to  transfer  the  office  of 
OMB  to  the  legislative  branch,  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  side  of  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  wish  to 
vacate  his  time?  I  will  say  that  I  intend 
to  vacate  mine. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  glad  to  vacate  my  time.  If  that  is  also 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  my  time  under  the  order. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  about  3 
weeks  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tingui-shed  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff>.  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I.  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization, scheduled  hearings  in  Ala- 
bama to  be  held  on  Thursday.  May  31. 
and  Friri  y,  June  1.  for  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony regarding  the  President's  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  to  establish  a  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
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sence  from  the  Senate  for  tomorrow  and 
the  following  day,  May  31  and  June  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  a  witness  list  of  the  witnesses 
scheduled  to  appear  at  the  hearings  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  tomorrow  and  In 
Mobile.  Ala.,  on  June  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
ExECuntvE    Reorg.^nization  Subcommittee  of 

THE  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 

MrrTEE 

(Hearing  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1973  to  establish  a  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, Birmingham,  Ala.,  May  31, 
1973) 

WITNESS   LIST 

8:00  a.m. — Senator  James  B.  AUen — Open- 
ing Statement. 

8:10  a.m. — Mr.  James  R.  Bland,  Regional 
Director  (New  Orleans),  Bvireau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

Mr.  Donald  Miller.  General  (Counsel,  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

8:40  am.— Sheriff  Mel  Bailey,  Sheriff  of 
Jefferson  County,  Alabama. 

Chief  James  Parsons,  Chief  of  Police,  City 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Mr.  Ken  Plllsbury,  Director,  United  Nar- 
cotics Detail  Organization. 

9:40  a.m. — Dr.  George  Hardy,  Jefferson 
County  Health  Center. 

9:50  a.m. — Mr.  Howard  Melton,  Coordi- 
nator, Jefferson  County  Drug  Abuse  Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  WlUls,  Co-Chalrman.  JEFCO 
Drug  Abuse  Coordinating  Committee. 

10:15  ajn. — Mr.  WlUlam  Huffman,  Chair- 
man, Prevention.  Education  and  Research 
Subcommittee,  JEPCO  Drug  Abuse  (Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

Mrs.  Marie  Gamer,  Subcommittee  Mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Walter  Floyd,  Subcommittee  Member. 

10:40  a.m. — Mr.  Jerry  Schneler,  Chairman, 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Subcommit- 
tee, JEFCO  Drug  Abuse  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Patrick  Linton,  Subcommittee  Mem- 
ber. 

11:05  a.m. — Mr.  James  Wicher.  Chairman, 
Legal  and  Law  Enforcement  Subcommittee, 
JEFCO  Drug  Abuse  Coordinating  Committee, 
(Mr.  Wicher  also  heads  the  Alabama  Bar 
Association  Subconmilttee  on  Drug  Abuse). 

11:35  a.m. — Mrs.  John  F.  Ahearn,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Jefferson  County  Drug  Abuse  Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

11:50  a.m. — Mr.  Vincent  Townsend,  Vice 
President.  The  Birmingham  News,  (Mr. 
Townsend  is  also  a  member  of  JEFCO,  Drug 
Abuse  Coordinating  Committee). 

12:30  p.m. — Lunch. 

1:00  p.m. — Mr.  Tommy  Plrkle,  Director, 
Muscle  Shoals  Community  Mental  Health 
Center.  Florence,  Alabama. 

Sergeant  Don  Griffin,  Florence  (Alabama) 
City  Police  Department. 

1:30  p.m. — Governor  George  C.  Wallace  or 
designated  representative. 

2:00  p.m. — Ck)lonel  E.  C.  Dothard,  Director, 
Alabama  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

Major  E.  J.  Dixon,  Alabama  Department 
of  Public  Safety. 

Captain  R.  C.  Taylor,  Alabama  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  (Diversion  Investiga- 
tive Unit). 

2:40  p.m. — Mr.  Lloyd  Russell,  Director, 
West  Alabama  Narcotics  Squad,  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. 

Dr.  Donald  E.  Schrag,  University  of  Ala- 
bama  (Tuscaloosa) . 

3:10  p.m. — Judge  Ross  Bell.  Jefferson 
County  Family  Court. 


Mr.  A.  C.  CJonyers,  Jr.,  Jefferson  County 
Family  Court. 

3:40  p.m. — Judge  Peter  Hall,  Birmingham 
City  Courts. 

4:10  p.m. — Mr.  C.  Edwin  Strickland.  Staff 
Director,  Alabama  Legislative  Commission  to 
Preserve  the  Peace. 


EbcECTJTivE  Reorganization  Subcommittee  of 
THE  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee 

(Hearing  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1973.  to  establish  a  drug  enforcement  ad- 
ministration) 

WITNESS  list 

8:00-8:10.— Jim  AUen — U.S.  Senator — 
Opening. 

8 : 1 0-8 :  30. — Jack  Edwards — Congressman — 
1st  District. 

8:30-8:50. — James  Bland — Reg.  Dlr.  Biireau 
of  Narcotics  &  Dangerous  Drugs — ^New  Or- 
leans. 

Donald  Miller — Gen.  Counsel — Bur.  of  Nar- 
cotics &  Dangerous  Drugs — Washington,  D.C. 

8:50-9:30. — Dr.  Harold  Collins — Supt.  of 
Education — Mobile. 

Charles  R.  Butler.  Jr., — District  Atty. — 
MobUe. 

9:30-9:50.— Sage  Lyons— Speaker— Ala. 
House  of  Representatives. 

9 :  50-10 :  10. — WiUlam  Bazley  —  Attorney 
General — Al  abama . 

10:10-10:50 — Wilson  Baker — Sheriff— Dal- 
las County. 

Jack  P.  Wood — Director — Central  Ala. 
Youth  Services  Selma. 

10:50-11:20. — Jere  Beasley — Lt.  Governor- 
State  of  Alabama. 

Dean  Samuel  Coker — School  of  Pharmacy — 
Auburn  Univ. 

11:20-11:40.— Judge  James  Strickland- 
Juvenile  Court — Mobile. 

11:40-12:00.— John  Friend— MobUe  TIP— 
(Tum-ln-Pusher) . 

12:00-1:00— Lunch. 

1:00-1:20 — A.  J.  Cooper — Mayor — Prichard. 

1:20-2:20 — Reverend  Gerald  Love — Dlr. 
Youth  Service  Bureau. 

Joe  Pitts  —  Deputy  Sheriff  —  Houston 
County. 

Major  Alan  Benefleld — Asst.  Chief  of  Po- 
lice— Ozark  Police. 

2:30-3:20— Taylor  WUklns— Sheriff— Bald- 
vrtn  County. 

Ray  Bridges — Sheriff — Mobile  County. 

Dan  Davis — Chief  of  Police — Prichard. 

3:20-4:00. — Col.  E.  C.  Dothard— Dept.  of 
Public  Safety. 

MaJ.  E.  J.  Dixon — Dept.  of  Public  Safety. 

Capt.  R.  C.  Taylor — Etept.  of  Public  Safety. 

4:00-4:30.— Dr.  Wm.  H.  Simpson— Direc- 
tor— Mobile  Mental  Health  Center. 

Don  Brady — South  Ala.  Regional  Planning 
Commission. 

4:40-5:00. — Norman  Rice — Alabama  De- 
partment of  Edticatlon. 

5:00-5:20. — Bruce  Hemstad — Rep.  of  Local 
2038 — New  Orleans   (AFGE). 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  ON  FUTURE  POSITION 
ON  BOMBING  OF  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  this  time  to  comment  briefly  with 


regard  to  my  position  on  the  provision  in 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  that  would  prohibit  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  always  supported  the  posi- 
tions of  the  administration,  and  I  intend 
to  do  that  once  again  today.  However, 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  will  be 
my  last  time  as  an  individual  Senator 
to  support  the  continiung  of  the  bombing 
without  specific  authorization  of  the 
Congress. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  been  carried 
on  for  a  long  number  of  years.  We  now 
have  our  prisoners  of  war  back  home,  and 
the  continued  bombing  may  result  in 
more  Americjan  prisoners  of  war  being 
taken. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try are  now  tired  of  tiiis  continued  war 
activities.  I  believe  there  is  also  a  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  executive  to  do 
something  without  the  authorization  of 
Congress.  In  my  opinion,  if  the  President 
feels  our  continued  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  in  the  national  interest, 
he  should  come  to  the  Congress,  since 
the  main  operation  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
now  been  terminated,  and  request  au- 
thority from  Congress.  I  hope  that  he 
will  not  continue  to  act  without  the  au- 
thorization of  Congress.  I  hope  that  this 
operation  will  be  terminated.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  I  have  been  supporting  the 
administration  over  the  years  and  have 
now  come  to  the  point  where  I  feel  that 
I  v^^ll  not  be  able  to  do  so  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  pending  bill,  I  feel  that  I 
should  clarify  my  position  and  the  rea- 
son for  it. 

Today  I  will  vote  against  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  President  primarily  be- 
cause of  my  understanding  that  we  are 
negotiating  with  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam  at  the  present  time  and  there- 
fore there  might  be  some  embarrassment 
if  Congress  were  not  to  support  the 
President.  But  we  have  heard  this  matter 
of  embarrassment  raised  many  times 
over  the  years,  and  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
stop  the  activities  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  for  an  additional 
10  minutes,  with  a  limitation  on  state- 
ments therein  of  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON).  Wlthout  Objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


May  30,  1973 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'Later  in  the  day  this  order  was 
changed  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to 
meet  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS GRIFFIN  AND  ROBERT  C 
BYRD:  AND  ORDER  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  that  he  be  followed  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrdi  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  that  there  then  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS BUCKLEY  AND  HATFIELD 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tlat  on  to- 
morrow, following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  that  to  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  a  national  policy  with  respect  to 
support  of  the  U.S.  fishing  Indiistry  (Rent 
No.  93-177). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C. 
and  Vera  L.  Adler,  doing  business  as  the 
Adler  Construction  Co.  (Rept.  No.  93-178). 

By   Mr.    MOSS,   from   the   Committee   on 


Aeronautical   and   Space   Sciences,   with   an 
amendment: 

HJl.  7528.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  faculties,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purpoees  (Rept.  No.  93-179). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
S.  1899.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  and  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1900.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  to  encourage  States  to  assxmie 
greater  financial  responsibility  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Tower.     Mr.    Hathaway,     and    Mr. 
Tatt) : 
S.  1901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
20. 1963.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  mint  buUdlngs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking.    Housing    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1902.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)   of 
the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,   as  amended,   to  relnstltute  cer- 
tain permanent  soil-  and  water-conserving 
practices   imder   such   act.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  1903.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and 
conserve   gasoline   by   improving   motor   ve- 
hicle fuel  economy,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
4.  1950  (64  Stat.  411).  to  provide  salary  In- 
creases for  members  of  the  police  force  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 
S.  1906.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  marshals  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  1906.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970.  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  1907.  A  bill  to  establish  an  arbitration 
board  to  settle  disputes  between  supervisory 
organizations  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service- 
and 

S.  1908.  A  bill  to  increase  the  Government's 
contribution  to  the  costs  of  health  benefits 
Insurance  for  Federal  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.    BELLMON    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Bartlftt)  : 

8.  1909.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Ponca  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  and  Nebraska  In  Indian  CHalms 
Commission  dockets  numbered  322  and  324, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1910.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Ronald  J.  Hodgklnson,  U.S.  Army  (retired). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By   Mr.   HART    (for   himself  and  Mr. 
Percy) : 
S.   1911.  A  bill   to  provide   incentives  for 
the    employment    of    handicapped    Individ- 
uals; and 

S.  1912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction  for 
certain  transportation  expenses  of  handi- 
capped Individuals,  and  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that,  in 
determtalng  an  Individuals  Income  there- 
under, there  be  disregarded  certain  amounts 
attributable  to  certain  transportation  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  handicapped  Individuals. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1913.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"an  Act  to  Insure  that  certain  buildings  fi- 
nanced with  Federal  funds  are  so  designed 
and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
physically   handicapped"   to   apply   the   ac- 
cesslbUlty  standards  under  such  act   to  all 
Federal    programs,    and    for   other   purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.    INOUYE,   Mr.   jAvaxs,   Mr.   Mon- 
D.^LE.    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Muskie,    Mr. 
Pastobe,   Mr.   Pell.   Mr.   Percy,   Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Tun- 
NEY,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.J.   Res.    118.    A   joint   resolution    to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House   Conference  on   the  Ht-ndicapped   be 
called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Referred  to   the   Committee   on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania)  : 

S.  1899.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 
have  had  an  increasing  concern  over  the 
inability  of  the  Congress  to  control  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Most  recognize  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
control  the  purse  strings  of  Government. 
Yet,  such  control  as  exists  is  primarily 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. If  Congress  is  to  exercise  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility,  the  question 
then  is  how  to  reclaim  control  over  the 
budget;  both  the  taxing  and  spending 
process.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  practical 
solution  is  a  blanket  transfer  of  this  func- 
tion from  the  executive  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government. 

The  years  have  eroded  many  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  but  I  believe  control 
over  the  purse  strings  can  still  be  re- 
claimed if  the  Congress  is  willing  to  as- 
sert its  right  in  an  affirmative  manner. 

There  are  majiy  provisions  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  placing  financial  con- 
trol In  the  hands  of  Congress.  Congress 
was  given  the  power  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imports  and  excises,  to  pay 
debts  and  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  was  given  the  power  to 
borrow  money,  and  to  coin  money,  and  to 
regulate  commerce.  No  money  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  except  for  ap- 
propriations by  Congress  according  to  the 
law. 
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Much  of  the  eroding  of  the  power  of 
Congress  over  government  finances  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921,  which  increased  the 
role  of  the  President  in  pulling  together 
a  Federal  budget  and  weakened  the  power 
of  Congress  In  this  area  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment. 

We  talk  about  Congress  acting  on  the 
budget.  However,  the  President  through 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
submits  the  Federal  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  executive  branch  sets  the 
priorities  and  includes  items  it  chooses  in 
the  budget  and  excludes  other  items. 
These  prop>osals  and  programs  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  Congress  and  often  the  dis- 
cussion is  limited  to  this  framework.  If 
we  discuss  an  item  that  is  "in  the 
budget,"  it  means  the  President  and  his 
advisors  have  put  a  particular  item  in  the 
budget.  If  the  Congress  wants  to  take  the 
initiative  on  some  matter  and  add  a  pro- 
gram, it  is  referred  to  as  "not  being  in  the 
budget." 

The  budget  submitted  by  the  Executive 
has  become  the  focal  point  of  the  discus- 
sion of  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  budget  has  become 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government;  Congress  sits 
merely  in  judgment  to  ratify,  reject,  or 
amend  what  the  President  has  placed  be- 
fore it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  merely  restruc- 
turing congressional  committees  or  set- 
ting up  a  new  committee  will  not  solve 
our  problem  and  will  not  return  the  con- 
trol of  the  spending  power  to  Congress. 

That  is  why  I  am  today  introducing  a 
measure  to  transfer  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  from  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  to  the  legislative 
branch  and  to  establish  a  permanent 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget.  This  bill 
is  sent  to  the  clerk  at  this  time,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  and  inserted  in  the  Record 
in  full  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  is  cosponsoring  this 
bill  with  me  and  we  certainly  would  in- 
vite others  to  join  in  this  important  mat- 
ter. 

This  change  would  not  only  tighten 
up  congressional  control  of  the  budget 
but  would  give  the  Congress  a  positive 
role  in  supervising  the  preparation  of  a 
federal  budget.  This  legislative  OMB 
would  be  imder  the  direct  control  of  Con- 
gress. The  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  would  function  to  oversee  the 
entire  operation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
established  as  an  agency  within  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  Government.  It  would 
no  longer  function  as  an  appendage  of 
the  executive  branch.  All  powers,  duties, 
functions,  and  all  property,  records,  and 
flies  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  be  placed  in  this  new 
branch  of  the  legislative  department. 

In  order  to  supervise  this  operation 
and  make  it  effective,  the  measure  pro- 


vides for  establishing  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget  consisting  of  12  members. 

These  12  members  would  include  the 
leading  Members  of  Congress  dealing 
with  financial  affairs.  There  would  be 
two  members  from  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  including  one  from 
the  majority  party  and  one  from  the  mi- 
nority party,  as  well  as  two  members 
from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
again  one  from  the  majority  £uid  one 
from  the  minority.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  one  additional  member  of  the 
majority  party  and  one  additional  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Besides  these  six  members,  there  would 
be  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  two  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  from  the 
House  side,  plus  two  at  large  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  same 
equal  balance  between  majority  party 
members  would  be  maintained  from  the 
House. 

Therefore,  this  committee  of  12  would 
include  the  most  experienced  members 
in  the  field  of  finances  from  both  houses 
of  Congress. 

In  odd  numbered  years,  the  position 
of  committee  chairman  would  be  occu- 
pied by  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Vice  Chairman  would  be  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  pat- 
tern would  alternate  in  the  even  num- 
bered years. 

This  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
would  occupy  a  crucial  role  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sound  budgetary  process. 
The  task  of  the  committee  is  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  bill:  "It  shaU  be  the  duty 
and  function  of  the  joint  committee  to 
oversee  and  supervise  the  operations  and 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget — including  the  preparation 
and  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  each 
fiscal  year." 

This  committee,  or  any  of  its  subcom- 
mittees, would  have  the  power  to  make 
expenditures,  employ  personnel,  adopt 
rules  respecting  its  organization  and 
procedures,  hold  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  or  place  and  subpena  witnes-ses 
and  documents.  Besides  its  own  staff,  this 
joint  committee  could,  with  the  prior 
consent  of  a  specific  agency,  use  the  serv- 
ices and  personnel  of  that  agency — on  a 
reimbursable  basis — and  seek  the  tempo- 
rary services  of  Individual  consultants  or 
organizations — as  long  as  the  period  did 
not  extend  beyond  a  year — to  provide  for 
training  of  the  staff. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide more  than  a  new  supervisory  com- 
mittee. It  would  establish  an  agency 
over  which  Congress  would  exercise  ex- 
clusive power  to  draw  up  a  budget  with  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  composed 
of  key  Congressmen  and  Senators 
knowledgeable  in  fiscal  affairs  to  serve 
£is  an  effective  board  of  directors  for  the 
OMB.  We  would  establish  effective  con- 
gressional control  over  the  entire  budg- 
etary process. 

The  Director  of  the  legislative  OMB 
would  play  an  important  part  in  this 
new  agency.  We  have  seen  that  budget 
director's  in  the  past,  direct  appointees 


of  the  President  without  senatorial  con- 
firmation, have  had  relatively  short  ten- 
ure. This  short  period  of  time  in  office, 
plus  holding  the  position  at  the  exclu- 
sive approval  of  the  President,  has  lim- 
ited the  ability  of  the  Director  to  plan 
long-range  budgetary  goals  and  to  initi- 
ate the  necessary  reforms  to  control  ex- 
cessive spending. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  rem- 
edy these  past  defects.  The  Director  of 
OMB — as  well  as  the  Deputy  Director — 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a 
term  of  10  yetirs.  In  order  to  assure  ac- 
coimtabillty,  they  could  be  removed  from 
office  at  any  time  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress.  The  Director  would 
possess  all  the  necessary  authority  and 
power  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  give 
this  proposal  serious  consideration.  If  we 
adopt  this  legislation,  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  accomplish  the  following  re- 
sults: First,  reassert  effective  congres- 
sional authority  over  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess; second,  allow  us  to  embark  on  put- 
ting our  Nation  on  a  sound  financial  foot- 
ing with  a  balanced  budget;  limiting,  if 
not  eliminating,  deficit  financing;  third, 
reduce  the  tendency  for  open-ended  au- 
thorizations and  "back  door"  financing; 
fourth,  bring  the  Congress  into  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  setting  national  priori- 
ties and  spending  goals;  and  fifth,  make 
the  OMB  directly  responsible  to  Con- 
gress by  including?  it  in  the  legislative 
branch;  and  sixth,  provide  for  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  OMB  who  can  act  as  a  secure 
professional  in  handling  the  budget  on 
a  long-range  basis. 

Mr.  President,  under  this  proposal 
each  executive  department  and  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Government 
would  appear  before  the  Legislative  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  The  budget 
prepared  by  this  Office  would  be  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  would  be  a  substitute  for 
the  budget  now  prepared  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  Rather  than 
having  priorities  established  within  the 
excutive  branch,  they  would  be  estab- 
lished and  later  authorized  and  funded 
within  the  legislative  branch.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  only  way  that  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  control  the  purse 
strings  of  goverment,  and  I  once  again 
request  the  earnest  consideration  of  this 
measure  by  my  colleagues. 

S.  1899 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Act  of  1973". 

TITLE  I— OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 
AND  BUDGET 

Sec  101.  There  Is  hereby  establislied,  as 
an  agency  within  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  an  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (hereafter  In  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "Office") . 

Sec.  102.  (a)  (1)  The  Office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  of  Managen^ent  and  Budget 
(hereafter  In  this  title  referred  to  sis  the 
"Director")  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  ailvlce  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  level  III  of  the  Execuilve 
Schedule) ,  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item : 
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"(60)   Director  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget." 
(3)    Item    (11)    of    section    5313    of   such 
title  5  Is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a 
Deputy  Director  of  Management  and  Budget 
(hereafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Deputy  Director")  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  perform  the  duties  and  functions  of 
the  Director  in  the  absence  of  the  Director 
and  during  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 

(2)  Section  5315  (37)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(37)  Deputy  Director  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget." 

<3)    Item   (34)    of  section  5314  of  such  title 
6  Is  repealed. 

(3)  The  Director  and  Deputy  Director  shall 
each  serve  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  beginning 
on  the  date  of  his  appointment.  The  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  may  be  removed  at  any 
time  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, and.  e.xcept  by  Impeachment,  may  not 
be  removed  In  any  other  manner.  Any  Direc- 
tor or  Deputy  Director  removed  In  the  man- 
ner provided  In  this  subsection  shall  be  In- 
eligible for  appointment  or  reappointment 
to  either  office. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  (estab- 
lished by  section  201)  the  Office  and  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  duties  and  functions  Imposed  on  them 
by  this  title. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Office  to  carry  out  Its  duties  and  func- 
tions. The  Director  Is  also  authorized  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Office  all  powers,  duties,  and  func- 
tions, and  all  property,  records,  and  files  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  origi- 
nally established  by  section  207  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  16).  and 
redesignated  by  section  2  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1970. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Director  all  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and  all 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dent Insofar  as  such  powers,  duties,  and 
functions  are  vested  by  or  derived  from  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950.  or 
any  law  related  or  supplementary  to  such 
Acts. 

(c)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  and  all  posi- 
tions in  such  office  are  abolished. 

(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
90th  day  after  the  day  on  which  the  first 
Director  of  Management  and  Budget  Is  ap- 
pointed under  section  102. 

TITLE  n— JOINT  COMAHTTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET 
Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Joint 
committee  of  the  Congress  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
(hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Joint  committee").  The  Joint  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  members  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  two  members  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
one  from  the  majority  party  and  one  from 
the  minority  party,  to  be  chosen  by  such 
committee, 

(2)  two  members  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  one 
from  the  majority  party  and  one  from  the 
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minority  party,  to  be  chosen  by  such  com- 
mittee. 

(3)  two  additional  Members  of  the  Senate, 
one  from  the  majority  party  and  one  from 
the  minority  party  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 

(4)  two  members  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  one  from  the  majority 
party  and  one  from  the  minority  party,  to  be 
chosen  by  such  committee, 

(5)  two  members  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  one  from  the  majority 
party  and  one  from  the  minority  party,  to  be 
chosen  by  such  committee,  and 

(6)  two  additional  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  one  from  the  majority 
party  and  one  from  the  minority  party,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  each  Congress 
from  among  Its  members.  In  each  even-num- 
bered Congress  the  chairman  shall  be  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  vice  chairman  shall  be  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  In  each  odd-numbered  Congress  the 
chairman  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  the  vice  chairman  shall  be  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  A  quorum  of  the  Joint  committee  shall 
consist  of  seven  members,  except  that  the 
Joint  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

(d)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Joint  committee  and  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  selection. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  members  described  In 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (4).  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  no  person  shall  continue  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  committee  after  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee 
by  which  he  was  chosen,  except  that  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  have  been  reelected 
to  the  House  may  continue  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  committee  notwithstanding 
the  expiration  of  the  Congress. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  6  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  committee,  or  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
committee,  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

Sec.  202.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function 
of  the  Joint  committee  to  oversee  and  super- 
vise the  operations  and  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (established  by 
section  101),  including  the  preparation  and 
submission  to  the  Congress  of  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  each  fis- 
cal year. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized,  in  its 
discretion  d)  to  make  expenditures,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  (3)  to  adopt  rules  respect- 
ing its  organization  and  procedures,  (4)  to 
hold  hearings.  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  place,  (6)  to  subpena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, (7)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
agency  concerned,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  and  facilities 
of  any  such  agency.  (8)  to  procure  printing 
and  binding.  (9)  to  procure  the  temporary 
services  (for  periods  not  in  excess  of  one 
year)  or  intermittent  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  and  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  training  of  Its 
professional  staff,  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  and  provide  such  assistance  under 
subsections  (I)  and  (J),  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  and  (10)  to  take  depositions 
and  other  testimony.  No  rule  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Joint  committee  under  claxise 


(3)  providing  that  a  finding,  statement, 
recommendation,  or  report  may  be  made  by 
other  than  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Joint  committee  then  holding  office. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee or  by  any  member  designated  by  him 
or  the  Joint  committee,  and  may  be  served 
by  such  person  as  may  be  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  The  provisions 
of  sections  102  through  104  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (2  U.S.C.  192-194)  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to 
comply  with  a  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
summoned  under  authority  of  this  section. 

(c)  With  the  consent  of  any  standing,  se- 
lect, or  special  committee  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  or  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Joint  committee  may  utilize  the 
services  of  any  staff  member  of  such  House 
or  Senate  committee  or  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  whenever  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  determines  that  such  serv- 
ices are  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  shall  furnish 
to  the  Joint  committee  such  Information  and 
data  as  the  Joint  committee  may  request. 

(e)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  of  the  Joint  committee  author- 
ized by  the  chairman. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
its  personnel,  experts,  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  for  the  Joint 
committee  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance authorized  to  be  paid  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  Its  employees,  or  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  if  an  Itemized 
statement  of  such  expenses  is  attached  to  the 
voucher. 
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By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1900.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  States  to  encourage  States 
to  assume  greater  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

STATE    EDUCATION    FINANCE    ASSISTANCE    ACT    Of 
1973 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  1  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  State 
Education  Finance  Assistance  Act  of 
1973.  This  legislation  is  patterned  after 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  School  Finance  as  con- 
tained in  its  final  report  last  year, 
"Schools,  People,  and  Money — the  Need 
for  Educational  Reform." 

The  legislation  would  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  as- 
sist and  encourage  them  in  assuming  an 
increasing  proportion  of  local  expendi- 
tures for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. According  to  the  most  recent 
statistics — 1972-73 — States  contribute  on 
the  average  of  41  percent  of  local  edu- 
cation expenditures,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributes  an  average  of  7.7 
percent  and  the  remainder  comes  from 
local  sources.  However,  this  is  only  an 
average — State  contributions  range  from 
6.1  percent  in  New  Hampshire,  to  89 
percent  in  Alaska.  The  New  York  State 
contribution  is  41.4  percent.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  included  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  chart  showing  the 


percentage  of  State  contributions  to  local 
education  expenditures. 

Under  my  bill,  States  would  match 
Federal  funds  based  on  their  contribu- 
tion to  local  education  expenditures.  As 
the  rate  of  their  contribution  Increases, 
the  percentage  of  Federal  matching 
would  also  increase.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  a  chart  indi- 
cating the  bill's  provisions  in  this  re- 
gard. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  States  would  be  required 
to  distribute  funds,  in  turn,  to  the  local 
education  agencies  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  need  of  the  local  agencies  and  to 
achieve  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity between  school  districts  within 
the  State. 

Money  would  be  allotted  to  the  States 
based  on  school  attendance  of  children 
from  4  to  17  years  of  age,  thus  encourag- 
ing the  enrollment  of  children  in  their 
early  years  as  recommended  by  the 
President's  Commission.  A  unique  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  is  the  provision  that  a 
State's  allotment  would  be  modified  by 
the  State's  "relative  tax  eCfort,"  the 
overall  tax  effort  of  the  State  and  its 
communities  relative  to  aggregate  per- 
sonal income  within  the  State,  as  com- 
pared to  other  States.  This  recognizes 
that  not  only  taxes  collected  for  educa- 
tion but  also  taxes  collected  for  health, 
welfare,  housing,  and  other  public  serv- 
ices are  key  to  determining  a  State's 
relative  efifort  and  ability  to  finance  edu- 
cation. 

The  role  of  the  States  in  financing 
education  still  has  not  been  fully  clari- 
fied by  the  March  21  5 -to- 4  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Rodriguez  case. 
That  decision  does,  to  be  sure,  relieve  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  that  had  here- 
tofore prevailed  in  that  it  reversed  a 
lower  court  decision  which  would  have 
placed  upon  the  States  the  responsibility 
for  equalizing  expenditures  between 
school  districts.  But,  in  many  States 
there  is  a  State  constitutional  right  to 
education,  thus  opening  the  possibility 
of  cases  and  decisions  which  could  lead 
to  major  changes  in  the  financing  of 
public  education  and  oblige  the  States 
to  assume  a  major  portion  of  local  edu- 
cation expenditures.  Recent  State  court 
decisions  in  New  Jersey  and  Michigan 
emphasize  this  point. 

This  bill  also  follows  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Fleischmann  Commission  on 
the  Quality,  Cost  and  Financing  of  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education — for 
"incentive  grants  to  States  for  providing 
full  State  funding  of  education  with 
concomitant  equalization  of  inter-school 
district  per-pupil  expenditure  dispari- 
ties." In  addition,  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions, such  as  those  representing  the 
chief  State  school  oCBcers  and  the  State 
boards  of  education,  as  well  as  research- 
ers and  scholars  in  the  field  of  education, 
have  recommended  Federal  assistance  to 
help  the  States  assume  a  primary  role  in 
the  financing  of  local  education  and  in 
the  equalization  of  educational  oppor- 
timities  between  school  districts  within 
each  State.  This  bill  seeks  to  accomplish 
that  end.  I  believe  that  it  will  serve  as 
an  excellent  point  of  departure  for  the 
study  of  legislation  to  be  ultimately  en- 


acted by  the  Congress  and  as  a  focus  for 
a  practical  resolution  to  a  growing  prob- 
lem. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  State  Education  Finance  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1900 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  Education 
Finance  Assistance  Act  of  1973". 
statement  op  purpose 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  to  States  in 
order  to  assist  the  States  to  assume  financial 
responsibility  for  the  non-Federal  expendi- 
tures for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
and  thereby  to  assist  the  States  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  children  of  that 
State. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
make  payments  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  pay- 
ments there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
allotments 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3  for  any  fiscal  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  aUot  not  more  than  2 
percent  among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  according  to  their  respective  needs 
for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  (A)  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  remainder  as  the  number  of  children 
aged  4  to  17,  inclusive,  in  average  daUy  at- 
tendance In  the  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  such  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  children  In  all  States.  (B) 
multiplied  by  the  tax  effort  index  of  that 
State. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  Is 
is  available,  for  making  payments  shaU 
be  available  for  reaUotment  from  time  to 
time,  on  such  dates  during  such  period  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to 
the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  such  State  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  for  carry- 
ing out  such  portion  of  Its  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  Act,  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  simUarly  realloted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  are 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  to  a  Sta'^e  under 
this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "tax  effort  index"  of  a  State 
for  the  calendar  year  ending  in  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made  is  the  ratio  which 
the  relative  tax  effort  of  that  State  bears  to 
the  average  relative  tax  efforts  of  all  States 
for  that  year; 

(2)  the  term  "relative  tax  effort"  of  a 
State  for  the  calendar  year  ending  In 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 


which  the  determination  is  made  is  (A)  the 
net  amount  collected  from  the  State  and  local 
taxes  of  that  State  during  that  calendar 
year  divided  by  (B)  the  aggregate  adjusted 
personal  income  attributable  to  that  State 
for  the  same  year; 

(3)  the  term  "State  and  local  taxes"  means 
the  compulsory  contributions  exacted  by  the 
State  (or  by  any  unit  of  local  government  or 
otner  political  subdivision  of  the  State)  for 
public  purposes  (other  than  employee  and 
employer  assessments  and  contributions  to 
finance  retirement  and  social  insurance 
systems,  and  other  than  special  assessments 
for  capital  outlay ) ,  as  such  contributions  are 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
general  statistical  purfKises: 

(4)  the  term  "aggregate  adjusted  personal 
Income"  means  total  Income  of  individuals 
for  that  State  lor  the  calendar  year  ending  in 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  which  has 
been  multiplied  by  the  i}ersonal  mcome  fac- 
tor for  that  State; 

(5)  the  term  "personal  income  factor"  for 
the  State  is  (A)  the  relative  available  revenue 
index  divided  by  (B)  the  personal  income 
factor; 

(6)  the  term  "personal  income  factor"  is 
the  (A)  average  total  Income  of  indlvidxials 
for  all  States  for  a  given  base  year  divided 
by  (B)  the  total  Income  of  individuals  for 
that  State  in  the  same  given  base  year; 

(7)  the  term  "relative  available  revenue 
index"  is  the  (A)  relative  available  revenue 
for  all  the  States  divided  by  (B)  the  rela- 
tive available  revenue  for  that  State; 

(8)  the  term  "relative  avaUable  revenue" 
means  (A)  the  total  tax  revenue  sources  of 
that  State  multiplied  by  the  average  tax 
revenue  rate  for  all  the  States  plus  (Bi 
the  total  non-tax  revenue  sources  multiplied 
by  the  average  non-tax  revenue  rate  for  all 
the  States; 

(9)  the  term  "revenue  source"  means  (A) 
the  aggregate  amount  of  commodities  which 
are  subject  for  taxation  by  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  (B)  the  total  gov- 
ernmental expenditure  for  activities  and 
Institutions  which  yield  revenue  for  State 
and  local  governments;  and 

(10)  the  term  "revenue  rate"  means  (A) 
the  aggregate  tax  revenue  collected  for  all  the 
States  divided  by  the  aggregate  tax  revenue 
source  for  all  the  States  and  (B)  the  aggre- 
gate State  and  local  governmental  revenue 
from  non-tax  resources  for  all  the  States  di- 
vided by  the  aggregate  non-tax  source  for 
aU  the  States. 

(d)  The  number  of  children,  aged  4  to 
17,  inclusive.  In  average  dally  attendance  in 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  a  State,  and  in  all  States,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avaUable 
to  him. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Commission  determmea 
that  there  is  insufficient  data  for  the  calen- 
dar year  ending  In  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  final  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
made  for  any  determination  required  under 
subsection  (c),  the  Commissioner  may  use 
the  most  recent  calendar  year  for  which 
satisfactory  data  Is  avaUable  to  him. 

(f )  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 
and  (c).  the  term  "State"  does  not  include 
the  Commonwealth  of  Piierto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

VSES    OF   federal    PAYMENTS   AND    DISTRIBUTIOK 
TO    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  A  State  educational  agency 
shall  use  the  payments  received  under  this 
Act  for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  that  State  on  the  t^asls  of  need 
criteria  established  by  the  State  educational 
agency  in  accordance  with  subsection  (B) 
of  the  section.  Grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  vised  in 
accordance  with  applications  and  plans  ap- 
proved under  this  Act  for  educational  pro- 
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grams  and  activities  conducted  by  the  local 
educational  agencies. 

(b)  Each  State  educational  agency  shall 
prepare  and  submit  at  such  time  In  each 
fiscal  year  as  the  Commissioner  prescribes. 
a  relative  educational  need  index  for  the 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  State 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of 
grants  to  the  local  education  agencies  within 
that  State.  Such  distribution  shall  be  design- 
ed to  seek  to  achieve  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  children  in  attendance  at 
the  schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  that  State.  Each  such  relative  educational 
need  index  shall  be  stated  in  such  terms  as 
the  State  educational  agency  selects,  if  that 
Index — 

( 1 )  reflects  adequately  the  relative  degree 
of  need  of  the  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State;  and 

(2)  contains  a  consideration  of  the  per 
pupil  expenditure  (when  appropriate)  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and.  if  desired.  Inter- 
mediate, grade  levels  in  at  least  the  following 
categories — 

(A)  basic  educational  programs; 

(B)  educational  programs  for  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped; 

(C)  educational  programs  for  the  socially 
maladjusted: 

(D)  remedial  and  compensatory  educa- 
tional programs; 

(E)  vocational  education  and  career  de- 
velopment programs;  and 

(P)  early  childhood  educational  programs, 
and  kindergarten  and  preklndergarten  pro- 
grams, 

for  the  local  educational  agencies  within 
that  State.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  relative  educational  need  Index  sub- 
mitted under  this  subsection  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

STATE    PLAN 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  State  desiring  to  receive  Its 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this  Act 
shall  submit  a  State  plan  through  Its  State 
educational  agency  at  such  times.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Commissioner  may 
reasonably  require.  Each  such  plan  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  payments  under  this  Act 
will  be  used  only  for  educational  programs 
and  activities  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  State  educational  agency  pursuant  to 
section  7  and  that  such  agency  will  in  all 
other  respects  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  Including  the  enforcement  of  any 
obligations  Imposed  upon  a  local  educational 
agency  under  that  section; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  such  payments 
will  be  distributed  In  accordance  with  the 
relative  educational  need  Index  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  that  State  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  6; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  procedures  will 
be  established  for  increasing  the  State  con- 
tribution to  the  local  education  agency,  ex- 
cept that  for  fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30, 
1977,  the  local  educational  agency  may 
finance  not  to  exceed  10  per  centxim  of  ex- 
penditures for  educational  programs  and 
activities  of  that  agency  from  local  soxirces; 

(4)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  program 
to  furnish  Information  and  assistance  to  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  for  the  establish- 
ment and  Improvement  of  community 
schools: 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  encourage  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  State  to  develop 
and  conduct  early  childhood  education  pro- 
grams for  children  who  are  at  least  four  years 
of  age: 

(6)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  encourage  local  educa- 
tional acencles  within  the  State  when  fur- 
nishing pupil  benefit  services  to  include, 
when  possible,  nonpubltc  elementary  and 
secondary  school  children; 

(7)  provide  for  the  establishment  and  Im- 
provement of  methods  of  assessing  the  rela- 


tive costs  and  benefits  of  educational  pro- 
grams and  organizational  alternatives; 

(8)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  plan  for  the  restructur- 
ing of  school  district  areas  under  the  juris- 
diction of  local  educational  agencies  within 
that  State  In  order  to  maximize  administra- 
tive efficiency,  equitable  distribution  of 
revenue  resources,  and  educational  benefits 
and  services: 

(9)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  state- 
wide standards  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of — 

(A)  payments  under  this  Act  and  the  par- 
ticular programs  and  activities  assisted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

(B)  restructuring  plans  developed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection,  and 

(C)  all  public  educational  programs  and 
activities, 

which  will  be  made  available  in  an  appro- 
priate form  to  the  public; 

(10)  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  program  of  coordination  in 
each  area  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  local 
educational  agency  within  the  State  between 
the  State  employment  services  available  In 
that  State  and  the  schools  of  such  agency  in 
order  to  enhance  the  employment  and  career 
opportunities  of  the  students  In  such  schools; 

(11)  provide  policies  and  procedures  which 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  (A)  wll] 
not  be  commingled  with  State  funds,  and  (B) 
win  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  available  for  the  purposes  described 
tn  section  5,  and  In  no  case  supplant  such 
funds; 

(12)  provide  asstirances  that  the  State 
educational  agency  will  pay  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  the  remaining  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  State  plan; 

(13)  provide  that  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  will  be  adopted 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  State  ( Including  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies under  this  title;  and 

(14)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  to  the  Commissioner  such 
reports  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his  du- 
ties under  this  Act  (including  such  reports 
as  he  may  require  to  determine  the  amounts 
which  the  local  educational  agencies  of  that 
State  are  eligible  to  receive  for  any  fiscal 
year),  and  assurances  that  such  agency  will 
keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification 
of  such  reports;  and 

(16)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  applications,  reports,  and 
all  documents  pertaining  thereto  readily 
available  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a) .  The  Commissioner  shaU  not  finally  dis- 
approve a  State  plan,  or  modification  there- 
of, except  after  reasonable  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency. 

LOCAL    EDVCATIONAL    AGENCY    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency  may 
receive  a  grant  from  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  upon  an  application  approved 
by  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency, 
upon  its  determination  consistent  with  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  establish 

(1)  that  the  programs  and  activities  for 
which  the  assistance  Is  sought  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
applicant; 

(2)  (A)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  children  In  the  school  district 
of  the  local  educational  agency  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 


secondary  schools,  such  agency,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  private  school  of- 
ficials, will  make  provisions  for  the  benefit 
of  such  children  In  such  schools  of  secular, 
neutral,  and  nonideologlcal  educational  serv- 
ices, materials,  and  equipment.  Including 
such  facilities  as  are  necessary,  consistent 
with  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  or, 
if  that  is  not  feasible  or  necessary  in  one 
or  more  of  such  private  schools  as  determined 
by  the  local  educational  agency  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  private  school 
officials,  such  other  arrangements,  as  dual 
enrollments,  which  will  assure  adequate  par- 
ticipation of  such  children;  except  that  no 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  benefit  of 
children  attending  a  private  school  operated 
on  a  racially  segregated  basis  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  persons  seeking  to  avoid  attendance 
In  desegregated  public  schools,  or  which  oth- 
erwise practice  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin;  and 

(B)  that  the  control  of  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  and  title  to  property  ac- 
quired therewith  shall  be  in  a  public  agency 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided  In  this 
section,  and  that  a  public  agency  Arlll  admin- 
ister such  funds  and  property,  and  that  the 
provision  of  services  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  provided  by  employees  of 
a  public  agency  or  through  contract  by  such 
public  agency  with  a  person,  an  association, 
agency,  or  corporation  who  or  which  In  the 
provision  of  such  services.  Is  Independent  of 
such  private  school  and  any  religious  organi- 
zation, and  such  employment  or  contract 
shall  be  under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  such  public  agency; 

(3)  that  effective  procedures  consistent 
with  the  appropriate  State  plan  will  be 
adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  annually  the 
effectiveness  of  the  local  educational  agency's 
programs  and  activities  In  meeting  educa- 
tional needs  of  Its  students; 

(4)  that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
make  an  annual  report  and  such  other  re- 
ports to  the  State  educational  agency.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable 
the  State  educational  agency  to  perform  its 
duties  xmder  this  Act,  which  annual  report 
shall  Include  school-by-school  Information 
relating  to  educational  achievement,  and  will 
keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
thereto  as  the  State  educational  agency  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

(5)  that  applications,  reports,  and  all  doc- 
uments pertaining  thereto  shall  be  made 
available  to  parents  and  other  members  of 
the  general  public,  except  that  Information 
relating  to  the  performance  of  an  Individual 
student  shall  In  no  circumstances  be  made 
public;  and 

(6)  that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
cooperate  with  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  State  shall  not  finally  dUapprove 
In  whole  or  In  part  any  application  for  funds 
under  this  section  without  first  affording  the 
local  educational  agency  submitting  the  ap- 
plication reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  4,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  its  State  plan.  Such  payments 
may  be  made  in  Installments,  and  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  in  account  of  overpayments  or 
tinderpayments. 

(2)  (A)  From  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1),  each  State  educational 
agency  shall  reserve  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  percent  of  that  State's  allotment 
under  section  4,  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  (Including  evaluation)  of  Its 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(B)  From  the  remainder  of  the  funds  paid 
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to  it  tmder  paragraph  (1),  each  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  distribute  to  each  local 
educational  agency  within  that  State  which 
has  Etn  application  approved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  the  amount  which  each  such  agency 
is  to  receive  pursuant  to  the  educational 
need   index   approved   under  section   3. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  carry- 
ing a  State  plan  shall  be — 

(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  State  contributing 
at  least  70  percent  of  the  expenditures  of 
each  local  educational  agency  within  the 
State,  45  percent,  plus  a  percentage  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  5  percent  as  the  per- 
centage In  excess  of  70  percent  contributed 
by  the  State  to  Its  local  educational  agencies 
bears  to  30  percent; 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  contributing  at 
least  50  percent  but  less  than  70  percent 
of  such  expenditures,  35  percent,  plus  a  per- 
centage which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  10 
percent  as  the  percentage  tn  excess  of  50 
percent  contributed  by  the  State  to  Its  local 
educational  agencies  bears  to  20  percent; 

(C)  In  the  case  of  a  State  contributing  at 
least  10  percent  of  such  expenditures  but 
less  than  50  percent  of  such  expenditures, 
20  percent,  plus  a  percentage  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  15  percent  as  the  percent- 
age in  excess  of  10  ptercent  contributed  by 
the  State  to  Its  local  educational  agencies 
bears  to  40  percent;  (2)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976 — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  State  contributing  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  expenditures  of  each 
local  educational)  agency  within  the  State, 
45  percent,  plus  a  percentage  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  15  percent  as  the  per- 
centage In  excess  of  75  percent  contributed 
by  the  State  to  Its  local  educational  agencies 
bears  to  25  percent; 

(B)  m  the  case  of  a  State  contributing  at 
least  55  percent  of  such  expenditures  but 
less  than  75  percent  of  such  exjienditures, 
35  percent,  plus  a  percentage  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  10  percent  as  the  p>er- 
centage  In  excess  of  55  percent  contributed 
by  the  State  to  its  local  educational  agencies 
bears  to  20  percent; 

(C)  In  the  case  of  a  State  contributing  at 
least  10  percent  of  such  expenditures  but 
less  than  55  percent  of  such  expenditures, 
20  i>ercent,  plus  a  percentage  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  15  percent  as  the  per- 
centage In  excess  of  10  percent  contributed 
by  the  State  to  its  local  educational  agencies 
bears  to  45  percent; 

(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  State  contributing  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  expenditures  of  each 
local  educational  agency  within  the  State,  46 
percent,  plus  a  percentage  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  20  percent  as  the  percentage 
in  excess  of  80  percent  contributed  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies  bears  to 
20  percent; 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  contributing  at 
least  60  percent  of  such  expenditures,  but 
less  than  80  percent  of  such  expenditures, 
35  percent,  plus  a  percentage  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  10  percent  as  the  percentage 
In  excess  of  60  percent  contributed  by  the 
State  to  Its  local  educational  agencies  bears 
to  20  percent; 

(C)  In  the  case  of  a  State  contributing 
at  least  25  percent  of  such  expenditures,  but 
less  than  60  percent  of  such  expenditures, 
20  percent,  plus  a  percentage  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  15  percent  as  the  per- 
centage in  excess  of  25  percent  contributed 
by  the  State  to  Its  local  educational  agen- 
cies bears  to  35  percent; 

(4)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  State  contributing  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  expenditures  of  each 
local  educational  agency  within  the  State, 
45  percent,  plus  a  percentage  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  20  percent  as  the  percent- 
age in  excess  of  80  percent  contributed  by 


the  State  to  its  local  educational  agencies 
bears  to  20  percent; 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  contributing 
at  least  60  percent  of  such  expenditures, 
but  less  than  80  percent  of  such  expendi- 
tures, 35  percent,  plus  a  percentage  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  10  percent  as  the 
percentage  In  excess  of  60  percent  contrib- 
uted by  the  State  to  its  local  educational 
agencies  bears  to  20  percent; 

(C)  In  the  case  of  a  State  contributing 
at  least  30  percent,  but  less  than  60  percent 
of  such  expenditures,  20  percent,  plus  a 
percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
15  percent  as  the  percentage  In  excess  of 
30  percent  contributed  by  the  State  to  Its 
local  educational  agencies  bears  to  30  per- 
cent. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section.  In  any  State  which  has  a 
State  plan  approved  under  section  5  and  In 
which  State  law  does  not  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of,  or  a  local  educational  agency 
falls  to  provide,  educational  services  and  ar- 
rangements as  set  forth  In  clause  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)(2)  on  an  equitable  basis  to  chU- 
dren  enrolled  In  private  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools  located  In  the  area 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  agency,  the 
Commissioner  shall  arrange  for  the  provi- 
sion, on  an  equitable  basis  of  such  services 
and  arrangements  and  shall  pay  the  costs 
thereof  for  any  fiscal  year  from  that  State's 
allotment.  The  Commissioner  may  arrange 
for  such  programs  through  contracts  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  or  other 
competent  nonprofit  Institutions  or  organi- 
zations. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec  9.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  provision  set  forth  in 
the  State  plan  of  that  State  approved  under 
section  6,  the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the 
agency  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  Act  (or.  In  his 
discretion,  that  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  not  make  further  payments  under  this 
act  to  specified  local  educational  agencies 
whose  actions  caused  or  are  involved  in  such 
faUure)  untU  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  such  faUure  to  comply.  Un- 
til he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments 
shall  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  Act, 
or  payments  by  the  State  educational  agency 
under  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  local 
educational  agencies  whose  actions  did  not 
cause  or  were  not  Involved  in  the  faUure, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  10.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  application  submitted 
under  section  6  or  with  his  final  action  under 
section  9,  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  such  State  Is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  In 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action   of  the   Commissioner   or   to  set   it 


aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec  11.  (a)  Section  422  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  relating  to  the  pro- 
hibition against  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"or"  and  by  adding  Immediately  before  the 
word  "shall"  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"or  the  State  Education  Finance  Assistance 
Act  of  1973". 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  Act  for  religious  worship 
or  Instruction. 

DEriNinONS 

Sac.  12.  As  vised  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(2)  The  term  "community  school"  means 
any  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
which  Is  also  used  as  a  community  center 
and  Is  operated  in  cooperation  with  other 
groups  In  the  community  to  provide  educa- 
tional, community,  and  social  services  for 
the  community  which  that  center  serves. 

(3)  The  term  "expenditures"  means  ex- 
I>endltures  for  free  public  education.  In- 
cluding expenditures  for  administration.  In- 
struction, attendance  and  health  services, 
community  services,  pupil  transportation 
services,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
plant,  fixed  charges,  and  net  expenditures  to 
cover  deficits  for  food  services  and  student 
body  activities,  but  does  not  Include  ex- 
penditures for  capital  outlay,  debt  service, 
and  payments  received  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

(4)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(5)  The  term  "free  public  education" 
means  education  which  Is  provided  at  pub- 
lic expense,  under  public  supervision  and 
direction,  and  without  tuition  charge,  and 
which  is  provided  as  elementary  or  secondary 
school  education  In  the  applicable  State. 

(6)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties 
as  are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  adminis- 
trative agency  for  Its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  agency  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(7)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(9)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Estimated  percent  of  Tevenue  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  from  State 
governments,  1972-73 

1.  Hawaii  89.0 

3.  Alaska 72.4 
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3.  Delaware 68.  8 

4.  North  Carolina 63.7 

6.  Alabtima    63.6 

6.  New  Mexico 63.0 

7.  West  Virginia 66.0 

8.  Louisiana    65.6 

9.  Kentucky    55.  1 

10.  Minnesota 55. 0 

11.  South  Carolina 54.8 

12.  Florida 53.9 

13.  Georgia    53.3 

14.  Utah 53.0 

15.  Mississippi    48.9 

16.  Arkansas 48.0 

17.  Maryland 47.8 

18.  Michigan 47.6 

19.  Pennsylvania    47.5 

20.  Oklabocaa   47.4 

21.  Washington    47.2 

22.  Texas 46.3 

23.  Tennessee    45.  1 

24.  Nevada 42.0 

25.  New  York 41.4 

26.  Virginia   39.7 

27.  Idaho    39.3 

28.  Illinois 38.6 


29.  Arizona    38.4 

30.  Rhode  Island 37.4 

31.  California   36.7 

32.  Missouri 34.9 

33.  Maine    34.5 

84.  Ohio    33.  1 

35.  Vermont    33.0 

36.  Iowa     32.7 

37.  Wisconsin    31.7 

38.  Indiana    31.1 

39.  Wyoming 30.7 

40.  North    Dakota 29.2 

41.  Colorado    28.0 

42.  Kansas   27.4 

43.  New  Jersey 26.6 

44.  Montana    25.2 

45.  Massachusetts    24.2 

46.  Connecticut    23.  1 

47.  Oregon 19.9 

48.  Nebraska   17.4 

49.  South    Dakota 15.  1 

50.  New    Hampshire 6.  1 

United    States 41.0 

NEA,  Estimates  of  School  Statistics,  1972- 
73.  p.  33. 
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Fiscal  year  1975 

Fiscal  year  1976 

Fiscal  year  1977 

Tiscal  year  1978 

Percent  of  State 
contribution  to         Percent  of 
local  education    Federal  share 

Percent  of 

State 

contribution 

to  local 

education 

Percent  ot 
Federal  stiare 

Percent  of 

State 

contribution 

to  local 

education 

Percent  of 
Federal  share 

Percent  of 

State 

contribution 

to  local 

education 

Percent  ot 
Federal  share 

70-100               45-50 
50-70                    35-45 
10-50                   20-35 

75-100 

55-75 

20-55 

45-60 
35-45 
20-35 

80-100 

60-80 

25-60 

4^65 
35-45 
20-35 

80-100 

60-80 

30-60 

45-65 
35-45 
20-35 

Note:  II.  for  fiscal  year  1975, 1  State  should  be  contributing  70  percent  ot  Iccal  education  expenditures,  the  Federal-State  matching 
would  be  45  percent  Federal  share,  55  percent  State  share.  If.  for  that  year,  a  State  contributes  60  percent  of  local  education  ex- 
penditures, Federal-State  matching  would  be  40  percent  Federal  share  and  60  percent  State  share. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
what  I  have  recommended  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  the  expenditure  of  more 
money.  What  it  does  mean  is  the  reorga- 
nization of  our  Federal  expenditures  for 
education  in  the  direction  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good  and  promote  the 
most  Justice  and  equal  opportunity  for 
the  children  of  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and 
Mr.  Taft)  : 

S.  1901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  20,  1963.  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  construction  of  mint  buildings. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Tower, 
Hathaway  and  Taft  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  "to  amend  the 
Act  of  August  20, 1963.  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  the  construction  of  mint  build- 
ings." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
transmittal  together  with  a  comparative 
print  from  the  Honorable  George  P. 
Shultz.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,"  the  letter 
and  comparison  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secketary  of  the  Treasttrt. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Spiko  T.  Aop«rw, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PREsmENT:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill,  "To  amend  the  Act  of 
Augtist  20,  1963.  as  amended,  relating  to  the 


construction  of  mint  buUdtags",  together 
with  a  comparative  type  showing  the  changes 
that  would  be  made  In  existing  law  by  the 
draft  blU. 

The  Act  of  August  20,  1963,  as  amended 
(31  U.8.C.  291-4)  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  acting  through  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  to  acquire  sites 
for,  and  to  construct  and  equip,  such  buUd- 
Uigs  as  may  be  necessary  In  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 
The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  4  of  that 
Act  to  Increase  from  »45  mUllon  to  $95  mil- 
lion the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  building  of  new  mints  and 
would  extend  the  time  during  which  monies 
could  be  appropriated  from  July  1,  1973  to 
July  1,  1983.  This  Increase,  together  with  the 
balance  remaining  from  that  previously  au- 
thorized, will  permit  construction  of  a  new 
mint  In  the  city  of  Denver  to  replace  the 
existing  Denver  mint. 

Construction  of  the  new  mint  at  Denver 
has  been  approved  by  the  Congress,  which 
in  1971  appropriated  $1.5  million  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  construction  site  (Public 
Law  92-49).  Preliminary  funding  require- 
ments for  the  new  Denver  mint  have  been 
projected  and  appear  to  be  In  the  amount 
of  $54.51  million.  The  production  capacity 
of  the  new  mint  Is  projected  to  be  8  billion 
coins  per  year. 

I  urge  early  consideration  of  the  draft  bUl 
In  order  that  construction  of  the  mint  may 
be  begun,  thereby  enabling  the  Department 
to  meet  the  Increasing  demand  for  coins. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  draft  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
draft  bin  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  P.  Shultz. 


CoMFARATivs  Print  Showing  Changes  in 
Existing  Law  Made  bt  Draft  Bhx 
Changes  In  existing  law  proposed  to  be 
made  by  the  draft  bill  are  shown  as  follows 
(existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  en- 
closed In  brackets:  new  matter  la  printed  In 
Italic) : 

act  of  august  20,  1963,  AS  AMENDED   (31  U.S.C. 
294) 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  each 
fiscal  year  which  begms  after  June  30.  1963, 
and  ends  before  July  1,  [1973]  1983,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  except  that  the  aggregate  of  sums  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  shaU  not  exceed 
(»45.000.0001  $95,000,000.  Sums  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  available  for 
transfer  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  remain  avaUable  until  expended. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1902.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  to  reinstitute 
certain  permanent  soil  and  water  con- 
serving practices  imder  such  act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  took 
prompt  action  in  passing  legislation  to 
reinstate  the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program — REAP.  The  action  re- 
sulted in  two  different  versions  of  the 
bill  since  the  Senate  added  the  provision 
to  also  reinstate  the  water  bank  pro- 
gram at  the  same  time. 

A  joint  conference  committee  worked 
out  the  differences  and  the  House  re- 
ceived a  report  on  the  conference  action 
April  2.  Since  then  no  action  has  trans- 
pired and  our  farmers  continue  to  write 
me  asking  when  we  will  have  action  on 
this  important  legislation. 

It  is  time  that  we  face  the  realities  and 
responsibilities  of  such  legislation.  The 
REAP  program  is  important  because  It 
contains  certain  essential  permanent 
type  conservation  practices  that  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  soil  and  more 
effectively  utilize  moisture  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Not  to  be  denied  is  the  contribution 
that  water  retention  dams  provide  in 
providing  point  of  origination  control  of 
nmoff  water  that  eventually  contributes 
to  urban  damage  in  flooding,  and  is  of 
considerable  assistance  in  maintaining 
adequate  water  supplies  in  rural  and 
urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  concurrent  resolution  passed 
by  the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  document  is  explicit  in  explaining 
the  need  to  reinstate  the  permanent  con- 
servation practices  that  are  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  REAP  program. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Kansas 
Concurrent  Resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concurre.nt  Resolution  No.  1021 
A  Concurrent  Resolution  urging   the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  reliLstate  the 
Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program. 
Whereas.    The    President    of    the    United 
States,  the  Honorabl  >  Rirhard  M.  Nixon,  has, 
in    effect,    terminated    the    Riiral    Environ- 
mental Assistance  Program  bv  freezing  the 
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funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  such 
Programs;  and 

Whereas,  It  takes  four  hundred  years  to 
rebuild  one  Inch  of  topsoll,  and  there  Is  no 
longer  any  virgin  soU  available  to  develop 
for  use  In  crop  production  and  therefore  It  Is 
Imperative  that  we  conserve  our  soil  which 
Is  a  most  vital  natural  resource;  and 

Whereas,  The  present-day  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  not  solely  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  soU  smce  this  Is  a  condition 
which  has  been  developmg  since  this  country 
was  founded;  and 

Whereas,  All  of  the  people  of  this  genera- 
tion, both  rural  and  urban,  have  a  huge 
stake  In  conserving  the  soil,  and 

Whereas,  Protection  of  the  environment 
wlU  result  In  significant  public  benefits  and 
thus  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  designed 
to  accomplish  such  environment  protection 
should  be  borne  by  the  public;  and 

Whereas.  The  REAP  Is  not  a  typical  sub- 
sidy program  but  Is  on  a  cost-sharing  basis, 
approximately  flfty-flfty  for  original  con- 
struction of  soU  conservation  projects,  with 
the  lifetime  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  struc- 
tures, estimated  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
original  cost,  bemg  borne  solely  by  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers;  and 

Whereas.  Cost-sharing  encouragement  Is 
vital  for  many  reasons  such  as  several  years 
of  reduced  production  on  land  which  has 
been  reconstructed,  a  fifteen  percent  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  farming  terraced  land  sis  op- 
posed to  non-terraced  land,  the  level  of  com- 
pletion of  conservation  projects  per  year  re- 
mains about  the  same  as  It  was  twenty  years 
ago.  a  percentage  of  the  acreage  which  Is 
used  for  waterways  does  not  give  the  normal 
return  per  acre,  the  need  for  conservation 
does  not  change  with  farm  prices  and  while 
favorable  prices  exist  today  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee that  they  will  so  remain  for  any  defi- 
nite period  of  time;  and 

Whereas.  The  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
sympathetic  to  the  administration's  objec- 
tive of  preventing  more  Inflation  and  would 
favor  eliminating  conservation  practices 
which  are  of  a  temporary  nature  from  the 
program  and  assuming  the  full  cost  of  main- 
taining such  temporary  practices  themselves; 
and 

Whereas,  the  twenty-one  federal  reservoirs 
In  Kansas  which  were  built  at  a  cost  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  tax-paying  public  are 
In  Jeopardy  If  soil  erosion  is  not  controlled 
smce  sediment  is  probably  the  largest  single 
pollutant  In  the  waters  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  The  state  of  Kansas  has  com- 
pleted approximately  forty  percent  of  the 
needed  conservation  projects  but  Uiere  are 
more  than  fifty  million  acres  which  still  need 
treatment;  and 

Whereas,  The  withholding  of  the  federal 
REAP  funds,  amounting  to  four  and  one-half 
million  dollars,  when  combined  with  the 
matching  amount  which  would  be  contrib- 
uted by  farmers  and  ranchers  on  the  ooat- 
sharlng  basis,  would  amount  to  a  total 
of  nine  million  dollars  being  withheld,  and 
would,  by  applying  a  four  to  one  multiplier 
effect,  have  the  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
Kansas  economy  of  a  loss  of  thlrty-slx  mil- 
lion dollars:   Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein:  That  the  legislature  hereby 
respectfully  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  reinstate  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  Program  by  releasing  the  funds 
appropriated  therefor  by  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  directed  to  send  enrolled  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Congressional  Delegation  from  the 
State  of  Kansas. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
termination  of  this  program  and 
throughout  the  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islation to  reinstate  the  program,  I,  as 
most  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body,  re- 
ceived literally  thousands  of  letters  urg- 
ing my  support  of  the  reinstatement  of 
the  program.  We  responded  in  passage  of 
legislation  that  is  represented  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2107,  which  has 
been  pending  further  action  in  the  House 
since  April  2. 

Kansas  farmers  are  asking  why  we 
have  not  acted  to  approve  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  must  respond  frankly  that 
we  are  fearful  of  another  veto  of  this 
important  legislation,  which  we  recog- 
nize as  a  very  real  possibility — and  that 
we  acknowledge  that  we  doubtfully  could 
override  a  veto  any  more  than  we  have 
on  two  other  occasions  dealing  with  the 
so-called  impoundment  of  funds. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
wherein  it  stipulates: 

The  farmers  and  ranchers  are  sympathetic 
to  the  Administration's  objective  of  prevent- 
ing more  inflation  and  would  favor  eliminat- 
ing conservation  practices  which  are  of  a 
temporary  nature  from  the  program  and  as- 
suming the  full  cost  of  maintaining  such 
temporary  practices  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  to  pursue  this  request  of 
the  Kansas  State  Legislatiu-e  and  the 
thousands  of  Kansas  farmers  who  have 
written  me  urging  such  action,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  that  will  reinstate  such 
permanent  conservation  practices  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  equal  cost- 
sharing  basis  for  the  construction  of 
permeinent  dams,  terraces,  ponds,  water- 
ways, or  other  soil  conserving  facility  of 
similar  type,  as  long  as  It  is  permanent 
in  nature. 

Such  conserving  practices  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  raw  material,  land, 
and  water  with  which  our  farmers  pro- 
duce the  food  and  fiber  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  the  world  need.  They  also 
contribute  greatly  to  the  overall  supply 
of  water  and  flood  control  to  the  benefit 
of  our  urban  population. 

Since  the  prior  legislation  has  reached 
an  impasse,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  act  promptly  on  this  bill  which  will  re- 
store .lust  those  worthwhile  practices  that 
are  so  important  to  rural  and  urban 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1902 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  payments  made  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
only  for  the  construction  of  permanent 
dams,  terraces,  ponds,  waterways,  and  other 
soil-conserving  facilities  and  measures  of 
a  similar  type  that  are  permanent  In  nature 
(Including  measures  to  establish  permanent 
erosion  control  cover),  and  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Soil  Conservation  District  and 
the  appropriate  county  committee.  No  pay- 


ment under  this  section  shall  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  facility,  excluding  the  cost 
of  the  land.  Payments  under  this  section  may 
be  made  In  periodic  Installments  as  con- 
struction Is  completed." 

By  Mr.  HOT.LTNGS: 

S.  1903.  A  bUl  to  regulate  commerce 
and  conserve  gasoline  by  improving 
motor  vehicle  fuel  economy,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  will  contribute  to  the  easing  of  the 
energy  crisis  by  requiring  the  manufac- 
ture of  more  efficient  motor  vehicles.  The 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Transpwrta- 
tion  to  establish  fuel  economy  standards 
for  motor  vehicles  such  that  by  1978  and 
thereafter  the  fuel  economy  of  new  motor 
vehicles  will  be  at  least  25  percent  greater 
than  the  fuel  economy  of  1973  models. 

One  of  the  most  visible  manifestations 
of  the  energy  crisis  is  the  shortage  of 
gasoline,  diesel,  and  fuel  oil.  Examples 
abound  of  the  widespread  nature  of  the 
emergency.  Many  independent  distribu- 
tors have  already  been  closed  down  as 
some  major  oU  companies  are  no  longer 
supplying  the  independents.  The  Wsish- 
ington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority— METRO — along  with  bus  com- 
panies in  other  cities  recently  had  dif- 
ficulty obtaining  contractural  commit- 
ments for  bus  fuel.  Farmers  cannot  get 
enough  diesel  fuel  to  operate  their  trac- 
tors. Last  winter,  schools  had  to  close  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  fuel  oil. 

The  problem  will  not  go  away;  in  fact 
It  will  intensify  in  the  years  to  come.  We 
must  plan  now  to  avert  a  genuine  catas- 
trophe. A  short-term  stopgap  measure  is 
a  greater  reliance  on  oil  imports,  but  the 
foreign  policy  and  economic  implications 
of  overdependence  on  Imported  oil  are 
very  disturbing  and  a  long-range  solu- 
tion which  decreases  dependency  on  oil 
imports  is  needed. 

The  automobile  accoimts  for  approx- 
imately 40  percent  of  the  oil  consumed 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  well  documented 
that  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  auto- 
mobile as  a  user  of  energy  is  very  low; 
estimates  range  between  5  and  15  per- 
cent. We  cannot  continue  to  allow  the 
manufacture  of  these  gas  guzzlers.  Every 
gallon  of  gasoline  that  is  wasted  by  such 
overweight,  overpowered,  and  overpriced 
monsters  contributes  to  the  depletion  of 
a  precious  natural  resource.  The  freedom 
of  mobility  of  the  American  people  must 
be  protected:  and  that  freedom  to  travel 
where  and  when  we  want  to  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  so-called  free- 
dom to  drive  a  car  that  gets  8  miles  to 
the  gallon.  As  we  shall  soon  find  out 
when  gas  pumps  run  dry  this  summer, 
the  freedom  to  drive  a  gas  guzzler  is 
meaningless  if  there  is  no  gas  to  guzzle. 
And  I  am  afraid  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  decide  between  the  right  to  be 
wasteful  and  the  right  to  travel  unhin- 
dered. 

The  efficiency  of  automobiles  has  been 
steadily  declining.  From  1960  to  1968. 
before  air  pollution  standards  came  into 
being,  the  efficiency  of  operation  of  auto- 
mobiles dropped  3  percent.  Emission  con- 
trol devices  are  responsible  for  an  addi- 
tional 7-percent  loss  in  fuel  economy,  but 
as  estimated  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
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tection  Agency — EPA — other  Important 
factors  in  decreasing  fuel  efficiency  are 
automatic  transmission — 6  percent— and 
air  conditioning — 9  percent.  In  fact  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  EPA  study,  automo- 
bile weight  is  the  most  important  param- 
eter affecting  fuel  economy.  A  5,000 
pound  vehicle  will  have  one-half  the  fuel 
economy  of  a  2,500  pound  vehicle. 

The  American  automobile  industry 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  voluntarily 
move  toward  the  production  of  more  effi- 
cient automobiles.  The  past  performance 
of  the  industry  indicates  that  while  from 
time  to  time,  economy  models  are  intro- 
duced, these  models  tend  to  grow  in  size 
as  the  years  pass — remember  the  Ford 
Falcon,  Pontiac  Tempest,  et  cetera?  The 
industry's  response  to  the  emission 
standards  was  to  take  the  most  uneco- 
nomical path — from  the  point  of  view  of 
fuel  consumption  and  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer— the  addition  of  the  cataljrtlc 
converter.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  avail- 
ability of  other  alternatives,  as  evidenced 
by  the  examples  of  Honda,  Mazda,  and 
Mercedes  and  as  documented  by  a  Feb- 
ruary 1973  report  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  It  is  now  time  for 
Congress  to  move  forward  in  a  vigorous 
manner  to  conserve  energy  and  mobility. 
Voluntary  efforts  at  this  point  will  be 
too  little,  too  late. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  DOT  engi- 
neers and  presented  at  a  February  1973 
conference  on  energy  at  MIT,  10  dif- 
ferent scenarios  aimed  at  conserving 
energy  In  the  transportation  sector  of 
our  economy  were  examined.  The  most 
effective  measure  of  the  ones  examined 
turned  out  to  be  the  one  which  postulated 
a  30-percent  reduction  in  fuel  consiunp- 
tlon  in  50  percent  of  the  highway  ve- 
hicles. This  results  In  a  12-percent  sav- 
ings in  transportation  energy  needs.  The 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  is  designed 
to  achieve  such  a  goal. 

Another  way  of  assessing  the  effect 
of  this  bill  is  that  if  the  average  weight 
of  automobUes  In  this  country  were  re- 
duced to  2.500  pounds.  17  billion  gallons 
of  gasoline  would  have  been  saved  in 
1972.  This  compares  to  a  projected  92 
billion  gallons  of  crude  oil  to  be  imported 
from  the  Middle  East  in  1980.  Since 
about  50  percent  of  crude  oil  is  converted 
to  gasoline,  this  single  conservation 
measure  will  allow  for  a  37-percent  re- 
duction in  dependence  on  Middle  East- 
ern oU. 

One  means  for  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  more  efficient  motor  vehicles 
is  by  means  of  taxation  or  pricing  pol- 
icies. However,  the  effect  of  such  eco- 
nomic measures  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
dict and  in  view  of  the  oligopolistic  na- 
ture of  the  automobile  industry,  such 
measures  might  very  well  be  totally  in- 
effective. Only  by  the  establishment  of 
standards  can  we  be  assured  that  our 
goal  for  fuel  savings  will  be  met.  The 
bill  which  I  have  Introduced  today  uses 
a  combination  of  setting  minimum 
standards  and  Imposing  a  sliding  sur- 
charge to  encouarge  that  these  minimum 
standards  be  exceeded. 

Selecting  fuel  economy  as  the  param- 
eter rather  than  weight  or  horsepxiwer 
gives  the  manufacturers  more  flexibility 
to  Introduce  new  technology.  Also,  econ- 
omy can  be  measured  by  test  procedures 


similar  to  those  currently  used  to  meas- 
ure pollutant  emissions.  The  establish- 
ment of  fuel  economy  standards  repre- 
sents a  logical  step  beyond  the  existing 
emission  standards.  In  fact  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  major  loophole  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  was  the  fail- 
ure to  establish  fuel  economy  standards 
in  addition  to  emission  standards. 

By  establishing  a  goal  of  25-percent 
increase  in  fuel  economy  by  1978  and 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  devise  the  regulations  and  stand- 
ards needed  to  achieve  that  goal,  this 
bill  avoids  the  difficulties  encountered 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
which  got  involved  in  establishing  the 
numerical  standards. 

The  bill  also  includes  up  to  a  $1,000 
tax  deduction  per  vehicle  to  owners  who 
retrofit  their  vehicle  with  efficient 
engines.  This  will  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  new  engine  technology  and  will 
shorten  the  time  needed  for  the  provi- 
sions for  the  bill  to  have  a  significant 
impact. 

A  labeling  provision,  which  requires 
the  manufacturer  to  provide  fuel  econ- 
omy information  in  all  advertisements 
will  be  a  very  effective  consumer  educa- 
tion measure;  especially  in  these  days  of 
gasoline  shortages  and  rising  gas  prices. 
It  will  also  stimulate  the  manufacturers 
to  increase  fuel  economy  beyond  the  re- 
quired standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1903 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Fuel 
Economy  Act". 

FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  flnds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  A  serloiis  shortage  of  refined  petro- 
leum products  Is  emerging  In  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  need  to  Import  petroleum  from 
foreign  nations  Is  causing  the  Nation  sub- 
stantial International  trade  deficits  in  fuels. 

(3)  This  shortage  and  trade  deficit  neces- 
sitate reducing  wasteful  use  of  Irreplaceable 
fossil  fuels. 

(4)  Motor  vehicles  are  a  major  example  of 
the  Inefficient  and  wasteful  consumption 
and  use  of  petroleum  products. 

(5)  The  extreme  Inefficiency  of  motor  vehi- 
cle propulsion  equipment  today  Is  unneces- 
sary since  significant  increases  In  fuel  econ- 
omy can  be  achelved  without  sacrificing 
environmental  or  safety  standards  and  with- 
out restrlotlng  travel  patterns. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  encourage  the  development,  manufac- 
ture, and  purchase  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  propulsion  equipment  which 
are  more  economical  to  operate  In  terms  of 
the  amount  of  fuel  consumed; 

(2)  Increase  fuel  economy  to  the  extent 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  fossil  fuels 
per  mile  of  operation  of  motor  vehicles  In 
the  United  States  Is  significantly  reduced; 

(3)  help  make  the  Nation  more  self -suf- 
ficient In  fuel  sources  for  automotive  trans- 
portation; 

(4)  promote  and  encourage  new  technolo- 
gies which  may  aid  In  further  realization  of 
the  foregoing  objectives. 


DEFINrriONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Class"  means  a  grouping  of  motor 
vehicles  or  propulsion  equipment  based  upon 
Intended  function,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, which  may  Include  but  Is  not  limited 
to  types  of  passenger  automobiles,  trucks, 
buses,  motorcycles,  and  recreational  vehicles. 

(2)  "Commerce"  means  commerce  between 
any  place  In  a  State  and  any  place  In  an- 
other State,  or  between  places  In  the  same 
State  through   another  State. 

(3)  "Dealer"  means  any  person  engaged  In 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  new  motor  ve- 
hicles or  motor  vehicle  propulsion  equip- 
ment to  purchasers  who  buy  for  purposes 
other  than  resale. 

(4)  "Fuel"  means  any  substance  capable 
of  propelling  a  motor  vehicle.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  regular  and  high-octane  gaso- 
line, diesel  oil,  kerosene,  natural  gas.  and 
propane. 

(5)  "Fuel  economy"  refers  to  the  average 
number  of  miles  of  transportation  provided 
by  a  motor  vehicle  per  unit  of  fuel  con- 
sumed. 

(6)  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacturing  or  assembling  of 
motor  vehicles  or  propulsion  equipment.  In- 
cluding any  person  ImporUng  motor  vehicles 
or  propulsion  equipment  for  resale. 

(7)  "Model"  means  a  motor  vehicle  of  par- 
ticular brand  name,  body  dimensions  and 
style,  propulsion  equipment,  and  year  of  pro- 
duction. 

(8)  "Motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle 
which  Is  driven  or  propelled  by  mechanical 
power  and  which  Is  manufactured  primarily 
for  use  on  the  public  streets,  roads,  and  high- 
ways, except  any  vehicle  operated  exclusively 
on  a  raU  or  rails. 

(9)  "Propulsion  equipment"  means  the 
engine,  transmission  system,  drive  train,  and 
other  equipment  which  converts  fuel  into 
mechanical  power  or  transmits  such  power 
to  drive  or  propel  a  motor  vehicle;  and  which 
Is  marketed  for  the  purpose  of  installation  In 
used  motor  vehicles. 

(10)  "Secretary"  means  the  SecreUry  of 
Transportation. 

(11)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  organized  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    STANDARDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  by  nUe 
promulgate  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  both  interim 
and  final  standards  of  fuel  economy  i^)pll- 
cable  to  all  new  models  of  motor  vehicles  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  In  the  United  States.  Such 
standards  shall  set  minimum  levels  of  fuel 
economy  for  each  class  of  motor  vehicles. 
Such  standards  shall  be  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  563  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  apply  to  any 
new  motor  vehicle  sold  in  any  State  after 
September  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  regu- 
lations are  to  become  effective. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  rule  promulgate 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  standards  of  per- 
formance for  those  classes  of  propulsion 
equipment  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  have  potential  for  achieving  sig- 
nificant Improvement  in  the  fuel  economy 
of  used  motor  vehicles  In  which  such  equip- 
ment may  be  Installed.  Such  standards  shall 
be  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary's  Interim  standards 
of  fuel  economy  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  become  effective  September  1, 
1976,  and  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  a 
thirteen  per  centum  Increase  In  the  fuel 
economy  of  the  aggregate  of  all  new  motor 
vehicles  sold  during  the  period  September  1, 
1976,  through  August  31,  1977,  over  the  fuel 
economy  of  new  motor  vehicles  sold  during 
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the  base  period  September  1,  1972,  through 
August  31,  1973. 

(2)  The  Secretary's  final  standards  of  fuel 
economy  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  September  1,  1978, 
and  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  a  twenty- 
five  per  centum  Increase  In  the  fuel  econ- 
omy of  the  aggregate  of  all  new  motor  vehi- 
cles sold  during  the  period  September  1, 
1978.  through  August  31,  1979,  over  the  fuel 
economy  of  new  motor  vehicles  sold  during 
the  base  period  of  September  1, 1972,  through 
August  31.  1973. 

(3)  The  Secretary's  standards  of  perform- 
ance for  propulsion  equipment  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effec- 
tive September  1,  1976. 

(4)  If  the  field  tests  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  5(b)  of  this  Act,  or  any  other 
sources  of  Information  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary, provide  data  on  fuel  economy  which 
Is  substantially  different  from  the  data  used 
by  the  Secretary  when  promulgating  the  final 
standards  of  fuel  economy  imder  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  Issue 
revised  final  standards  of  fuel  economy.  Such 
revised  final  standards  shall  be  Issued  no  later 
than  January  1,  1976,  and  shall  become  effec- 
tive no  later  than  September  1.  1978. 

(c)  In  setting  standards  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider all  relevant  factors.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  fuels,  engines,  emission  charac- 
teristics, safety,  state  of  the  art  In  Interna- 
tional automotive  technology.  Initial  and 
maintenance  costs  to  consumers,  the  effects 
on  fuel  economy  of  accessory  equipment 
such  as  alr-condltloning  and  radial  tires,  the 
amount  of  energy  required  to  produce  each 
fuel,  and  In  the  case  of  motor  vehicles  pow- 
ered by  electricity  the  amount  of  fuel  re- 
quired to  generate  such  electricity. 

(d)  The  final  standards  of  fuel  economy 
established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  be  revised  at  any 
time  after  January  1,  1978,  to  provide  further 
Increases  in  fuel  economy.  Such  revised 
stfindards  shall  become  effective  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  two  years  after  their  promulgation. 

(e)  No  model  of  a  new  motor  vehicle  sold 
In  the  United  States  after  September  1,  1976 
may  have  a  fuel  economy  which  is  less  than 
that  of  the  comparable  model  marketed  dur- 
ing the  base  period  of  September  1,  1972 
through  August  31, 1973. 

(f)  The  standards  promulgated  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle  which 
Is  Intended  solely  for  export  (and  Is  so 
labeled  or  tagged  on  the  vehicle  ItseU  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  container,  if  any)  and 
Which  Is  exported. 

JTTDICIAI.  REVIEW 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  person  who  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  rule  issued  under 
section  4  of  this  Act  may  at  any  time  prior 
to  sixty  days  after  such  rule  is  issued  file  a 
petition  with  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  for  judicial  re- 
view of  such  rule.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  Secretary  based  his  rule,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceed- 
ing before  the  Secretary,  the  coiui;  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  In  a  hearing, 
In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 


conditions  as  the  court  may  deem  proper. 
The  Secretary  may  modify  his  findings  as 
to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason 
of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  he 
shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and 
his  recoDunendatlon.  If  any,  for  the  modifica- 
tion or  setting  aside  of  his  rule,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  the  rule  In 
accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
as  provided  In  such  chapter. 

(d)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  rule  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

(e)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu 
of  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law. 

POWERS    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary, 
or  on  the  authorization  of  the  Secretary,  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  may  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  paf>ers,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, or  other  records  as  the  Secretary,  or 
such  officer  or  employee,  deems  advisable. 

(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have 
access  to,  and  for  the  purposes  of  examina- 
tion, the  right  to  copy  any  documentary 
evidence  of  any  person  having  materials  or 
Information  relevant  to  any  function  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require, 
by  general  or  special  orders  any  person  to 
file,  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, reports  or  answers  In  writing  to  spe- 
cific questions  relating  to  any  function  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  Such  reports 
and  answers  shall  be  made  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary within  such  reasonable  period  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(4)  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  an 
Inquiry  Is  carried  on  may.  In  the  case  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpoena  or 
order  of  the  Secretary  or  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee Issued  under  paragraph  (\)  or  (3)  of 
this  subsection.  Issue  an  order  requiring  com- 
pliance therewith.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(5)  Witnesses  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  All  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative under  this  title  which  information 
contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  In  section  1905  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  considered  con- 
fidential for  the  purpose  of  that  section,  ex- 
cept that  such  Information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  officers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize  the 
withholding  of  Information  by  the  Secretary 
or  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  control 
from  the  duly  authorized  conunlttees  of  the 
Congress. 

TEST  PROOEUUKES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  study  and 
Investigate  the  fuel  economy  of  any  motor 
vehicle  which  is  subject  to  the  standards  of 


fuel  economy  Issued  under  section  4  of  this 
Act.  Such  studies  and  Investigations  shall  In- 
clude tests — 

(1)  of  each  model  of  motor  vehicle 
equipped  with  each,  and  combinations  of 
each,  type  of  optional  accessory  available 
which  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
a  significant  effect  on  fuel  economy;  and 

(2)  which  shall  be  conducted — 

(A)  under  driving  conditions  representa- 
tive of  an  average  composite  of  urban  and 
nonurban  driving  speeds,  circumstances,  and 
conditions, 

(B)  with  the  fuel  used  being  of  the  qual- 
ity normally  recommended  for  use  In  such 
motor  vehicle,  and 

(C)  with  such  motor  vehicle  carrying  the 
average  weight  load  for  which  It  was  de- 
signed. 

Upon  the  basis  of  such  studies  and  investi- 
gations, the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
June  1,  1976,  and  each  year  thereafter,  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  schedule  of  the  fuel 
economy  of  each  such  motor  vehicle  model 
with  and  without  accessories  which  have  a 
significant  effect  on  fuel  economy.  This 
schedule  shall  be  made  available  for  sale  as 
a  public  document. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regula- 
tions to  establish  test  protocols  for  continu- 
ous testing  of  fuel  economy  In  actual  oper- 
ation of  new  motor  vehicles  sold  in  the 
United  States.  A  statistically  meaningful 
sample  of  new  motor  vehicles  shall  be  af- 
fixed with  reliable  equipment  or  devices  cit- 
able of  monitoring  the  number  of  mllM  of 
transportation  provided  by  such  motor  ve- 
hicle for  each  unit  of  fuel  consumed,.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  relmburs^  for 
their  time  purchasers  who  cooperate  in 
mailing  the  monitor  findings  promptly  and 
regularly  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  test  procedures  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  to  the  extent  i>osslble  be  con- 
sistent with  the  test  procedures  established 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857f-5). 

LABELtNG    AND    ADVEBTISINO 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  manufacturer  and  dealer 
shall  cause  to  be  affixed  and  maintained  on 
each  new  motor  vehicle  in  a  prominent  place 
and  easily  legible  and  readable  form  a  sticker 
indicating  the  fuel  economy  which  a  pro- 
spective purchaser  can  expect  from  such  ve- 
hicle and  the  amount  of  the  fuel  conserva- 
tion fee.  The  information  on  each  sticker 
shall  be  based  on  the  results  of  tests  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  section  7(a)  and 
the  fee  Imposed  In  accordance  with  section 
9(a)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  information  regarding  fuel  econ- 
omy which  is  Included  on  the  sticker  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
also  be  a  prominent  part  of  any  advertise- 
ment for  any  new  motor  vehicle. 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Automobile  Informa- 
tion Disclosure  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1232)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  In  the  first  paragraph 
"disclosing  the  following  Information  con- 
cerning" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "dis- 
closing the  Information  required  by  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Economy  Act  together 
with  the  following  Information  concerning". 

INCENTIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  On  each  new  motor  vehicle 
which  Is  subject  to  the  standards  of  fuel 
economy  Issued  under  section  4  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  Impose  a  fuel  conserva- 
tion fee.  The  amount  of  such  fee  shall  be 
determined  upon  the  basis  of  whichever  of 
the  following  rates  Is  applicable  to  the  par- 
ticular model  of  motor  vehicle  tn  accordance 
with  the  fuel  economy  standards  established 
for  such  vehicle  under  section  4  of  this  Act 
and  the  results  of  the  tests  conducted  under 
section  7(a)  of  this  Act.  The  fee  schedule  Is 
as  follows: 
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The  fee,  as  a  percent - 
IX    the    fuel    economy     age  of  the  manufac- 

exceeds    the    fuel     turer's  retail  price  of 

economy  standard     the    motor    vehicle, 

by:  Is: 

Over  35  per  centum 0. 

Over   30   per   centum   but 

not  over  35  per  centum.      1  per  centum. 
Over   26   per   centum   but 

not  over  30  per  centum.      2  per  centum. 
Over    20   per    centum   but 

not  over  25  per  centum.     3  per  centum. 
Over    15    per    centum   but 

not  over  20  per  centum.      5  per  centum. 
Over    10   per   centum   but 

not  over  15  per  centum.     8  per  centum. 
Over  5  per  centum  but  not 

over  10  per  centum 11  per  centum. 

Not  over  5  per  centum 15  per  centum. 

(b)  The  fee  Imposed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turer at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may 
arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  for  the  performance  of  any  of  his 
functions  under  this  subsection,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  and  the  heads  of 
such  agencies  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
assist  the  Secretary,  upon  request,  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  section.  The 
moneys  collected  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  remain  until  expended  In  accordance 
with  law.  The  fee  Imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  collected  under  this  sub- 
section shall  become  effective  and  payable 
September  1,  1976. 

(c)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  218  (26 
U.S.C.  218)  the  following  new  section: 

"AUTOMOBIUE    PROPULSION    EQUrPMEKT 
CONVERSION    EXPENSE 

"Sec.  219.  There  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  automobile  propulsion  equipment 
conversion  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year,  not  to  exceed  $1,000 
per  vehicle,  by  the  taxpayer  to  obtain  for 
his  motor  vehicle  new  propulsion  equipment 
manufactured  in  compliance  with  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion under  paragraph  2  of  section  4(a)  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Economy  Act." 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  research  as  Is  necessary  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  To  the 
extent  possible,  such  research  shall  not  du- 
plicate the  efforts  of  other  Federal  agencies 
or  research  by  manufacturers.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  contracts 
and  grants  for  such  research. 

INSPECTION 

Sec  11.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor 
vehicles  or  of  propulsion  equipment  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  conduct  such  tests  and  pro- 
vide such  Items  and  information  (including 
the  supplying  of  vehicles  or  equipment  for 
testing)  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  Is  acting 
In  compliance  with  this  Act  and  fuel  econ- 
omy standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  shall,  upon  request  of  ^ix  officer  or 
employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
permit  such  officer  or  employee  to  Inspect 
vehicles  and  appropriate  books,  papers,  rec- 
ords, and  documents  relevant  to  determin- 
ing whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted 
or  Is  acting  In  compliance  with  this  Act  and 
fuel  economy  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  Such  manufacturer  shall  make 
available  all  such  items  and  Information 
In  accordance  with  such  reasonable  rules  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe    Vehicles  and 


equipment  for  testing  shall  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  at  a  negotiated 
price  that  does  not  exceed  the  manufac- 
turer's cost. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are  au- 
thorized 1 1 )  to  enter  any  factory,  warehouse, 
or  establishment  in  which  motor  vehicles  or 
propulsion  equipment  Is  manufactured,  or 
held  for  introduction  In  commerce  or  are 
held  for  sale  after  such  Introduction:  and 
(2)  to  Inspect  such  factory,  warehouse,  or 
establishment.  Each  such  Inspection  shall 
be  conducted  at  reasonable  times  and  in  a 
reasonable  manner  and  shall  be  commenced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 
government  enforcement 
Sec.  12.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  and  a 
violation  of  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46(a)(1)) 
for  any  person  (Including  any  partnership, 
corporation,  or  association)  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  this  Act  to  fall  to 
comply  with  any  requirement  Imposed  on 
such  person  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to 
violate  any  prohibition  contained  In  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  vio- 
lations of  this  Act  In  an  action  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  by  the  Secretary  by  any 
of  his  attorneys  designated  by  him  for  such 
purpose.  Upon  a  proper  showing,  and  after 
notice  to  the  defendant,  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  preliminary  injunction 
shall  be  granted  without  bond:  Provided, 
however.  That  If  a  complaint  Is  not  filed 
within  such  period  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
court  after  the  issuance  of  the  restraining 
order  or  preliminary  Injunction,  the  order  or 
injunction  may,  upon  motion,  be  dissolved. 
Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  that  the 
interests  of  Justice  require  that  other  per- 
sons should  be  parties  in  the  action,  the 
court  may  cause  them  to  be  summoned 
whether  or  not  they  reside  In  the  district  in 
which  the  court  Is  held,  and  to  that  end 
process  may  be  served  In  any  district. 

PROHIBITEt)    CONDUCT 

Sec.  13.  The  following  conduct  Is  pro- 
hibited— 

(1)  the  failure  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(2)  the  failure  to  provide  Information  as 
required   In  accordance   with   this  Act; 

(3)  the  failure  to  permit  entry  and  ad- 
ministrative Inspection  pursuant  to  this 
Act; 

(4)  the  manufacture,  processing,  sale,  dis- 
tribution, or  Importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  motor  vehicle  or  propulsion 
equipment  whenever  such  manufacture,  as- 
sembly, sale,  distribution,  or  Importation  Is 
known  to  be  or  should  have  been  known  to 
be  for  use  In  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  Issued  under  this  Act.  Each  such 
act  constitutes  a  separate  violation  of  this 
section. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  or,  upon  re- 
quest, the  Attorney  General  may  bring  an 
action  In  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  equitable  relief  to  re- 
dress a  violation  by  any  person  of  any  pro- 
vision of  section  13  of  this  Act.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  grant  such  relief  as  the  equities  of 
the  case  may  require. 

(b)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates  section  13 
of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  in  an  amount  which 
is  not  greater  than  $25,000  for  each  day  for 
each  violation.  The  amount  of  such  civil 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  an  adju- 
dicative  hearing    conducted    In    accordance 


with  section  5.'«4  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  after  he  has  considered  the  nature, 
circumstances,  and  extent  of  such  violation, 
the  practicability  of  compliance  with  the 
provisions  violated,  and  any  good-faith  efforts 
to  comply  with  such  provisions. 

(2)  Upon  the  failure  of  the  offending  party 
to  pay  such  civil  penalty,  the  Secretary  may 
conmience  an  action  In  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  such 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate  or  he  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  commence 
such  an  action.  In  such  action  under  this 
subsection,  the  court  shall  sustain  the  Secre- 
tary's finding  of  violation  and  assessment  of 
civil  penalty  If  such  action  Is  supported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

(c)  Any  motor  vehicle  or  propulsion  equip- 
ment which  the  Secretary  finds  is  manufac- 
tured, or  sold,  or  offered  for  sale,  in  violation 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued  under 
this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Attorney 
General  on  libel  of  Information  and  con- 
demned in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
vehicle  or  equipment  Is  found.  Such  vehicle 
or  equipment  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  by 
process  pursuant  to  the  libel.  In  cases  under 
this  section,  the  procedure  shall  conform, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  procedure  In 
tulmtralty.  Any  motor  vehicle  or  propulsion 
equipment  condemned  under  this  section 
shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree,  be  disposed 
of  by  destruction:  Provided.  That  after  entry 
of  the  decree  and  upon  the  payment  of  the 
costs  of  such  proceedings  and  the  execution 
of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  conditioned 
that  such  vehicle  or  equipment  shall  not  be 
sold  or  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  court  may  by  order  direct 
that  such  vehicle  or  equipment  be  delivered 
to  the  owner  thereof  to  be  destroyed  or 
brought  Into  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  under  the  supervision  of  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  expenses  of  such  supervision  shall 
be  paid  by  the  person  obtaining  release  of 
the  vehicle  or  equipment  under  bond.  When 
a  decree  of  condemnation  is  entered  against 
the  vehicle  or  equipment,  court  costs  and  fees 
together  with  storage  and  other  property  ex- 
penses, shall  be  awarded  against  the  person, 
if  any,  intervening  as  a  claimant  of  the 
vehicle  or  equipment. 

(d)  Any  persons  who  knowingly  violates 
section  13  of  this  Act  shall  on  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,0(X)  for  each  day  of 
violation  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(e)(1)  A  passenger  motor  vehicle  offered 
for  importation  in  violation  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  13  shall  be  refused  admission  Into 
the  United  States  under  Joint  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary;  except  tliat  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretarv-  may,  by  such 
regulations  provide  for  authorizing  the  Im- 
portation of  such  vehicle  Into  the  United 
States  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (In- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  a  bond)  as  may 
appear  to  them  appropriate  to  Insure  that 
any  such  vehicle  will  be  brought  into  con- 
formity with  any  applicable  fuel  economy 
standard  prescribed  under  this  Act.  or  will  be 
exported  or  abandoned  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  may,  oy  Joint  regulations,  permit 
the  importation  of  any  motor  vehicle  after 
the  first  purchase  of  It  in  good  faith  for 
purposes  other  than  resale. 
report 

Sec.  15.  (a)  One  year  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  every  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  simultaneously  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  on  the  prog- 
ress made  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  supply  all  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  Implementation  of  this 
Act  and  apf)ear  in  person  when  requested  by 
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any  duly  constituted  committee  of  Congress. 

authorization   of  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  moneys  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  9  of  this  Act  together  with 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975  and 
June  30,  1976. 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 

S.  1904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  4,  1950  (64  Stat.  411),  to  pro- 
vide salary  Increases  for  members  of 
the  police  force  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  members  of  the  police  force  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  receive  substantially 
less  pay  than  do  the  members  of  the 
Capitol  Police,  the  Supreme  Court  Police, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Police.  Un- 
derstandably, thus  situation  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  Library  to  recruit  new 
officers,  to  retain  their  qualified  officers, 
and  is  generally  bad  for  morale.  This 
disparity  must  be  at  least  partially  elim- 
inated if  the  Library  is  expected  to  main- 
tain competent  protection  of  the  staff, 
the  public,  and  the  irreplacable  collec- 
tions. 

In  order  to  make  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Special  Police  salaries  equitable 
and  competitive  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  fix  the  basic  pay  as  follows : 

Private  GS-7 — step  1  through  10. 

Sergeants  GS-8 — step  1  through  10. 

Lieutenant  GS-9 — step  1  through  10. 

Senior  lieutenant  GS-10 — step  1 
through  10. 

Captain  GS-11 — step  1  through  10. 

These  ratings  will  not  equal  but  will 
approximate  the  pay  rates  of  the  Capitol 
Police.  I 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

S.  1905.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  marshals  by  the  At- 
torney General.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  a  bill  which  would  grant 
career  status  to  U.S.  marshals. 

Deputy  marshals,  including  supervi- 
sory and  chief  deputy  marshals,  current- 
ly have  career  status  and  are  in  the  com- 
petitive civil  service.  U.S.  marshals,  how- 
ever, are  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  granting  of  career  status  to  deputy 
marshals  has  resulted  in  improving  the 
caliber  of  deputy  marshals.  I  believe  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  could  great- 
ly enhance  the  professionalism  of  U.S. 
marshals,  a  desirable  goal  in  the  area  of 
law  enforcement. 

A  U.S.  marshal  must  know  the  law 
both  in  the  criminal  enforcement  area 
and  In  the  area  of  management  of  Fed- 
eral personnel.  A  person  who  has  moved 
up  through  the  ranks  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service  and  who  is  able  to  meet  the 
civil  rervice  standards  for  the  position  of 
U.S.  marshal,  would  enhance  that  posi- 
tion and  thereby  raise  the  caliber  of  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  biU  will 


receive  prompt  attention  by  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress.  I  send  the  bill  to 
the  desk  and  £isk  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred;  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  bill  and  the  letter  of  referral 
from  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1905 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 561(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  appoint  a 
United  States  marshal  for  each  Judicial  dis- 
trict." 

(b)  Section  661(b)  of  such  title  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  subsection  (c)  of  section  661  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (b). 

(c)  Section  565  of  such  title  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  The  sectional  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapters  37  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
changing  "565.  Vacancies"  to  read  "565.  Re- 
pealed." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  24(b)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam,  as  amended  (64  Stat.  390;  48 
U.S.C.  1424b(b)),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
United  States  Attorney  for  Guam  to  whose 
office  the  provisions  of  chapter  35  of  title  28 
shall  apply." 

(b)  Section  24  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  the  present  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting 
a  new  subsection  (c)  reading  as  follows: 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  appoint  a 
United  States  marshal  for  Guam  to  whose 
office  the  provisions  of  chapter  37  of  title  28 
shall  apply." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  45(a)  of  title  3  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  appoint  a 
United  States  marshal  for  the  District  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  whose  office  the  provisions  of 
chapter  37  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
shall  apply,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Code." 

(b)  Section  45(b)  of  such  title  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(c)  Section  45(e)  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"The  appointment  and  tenure  of  deputies 
and  clerical  assistants  of  the  United  States 
marshal  are  subject  to  section  562  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code." 

(d)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 45  of  such  title  are  redesignated  as  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  and  (d),  respectively. 

(e)  The  caption  of  section  45  of  such  title 
is  amended  to  read  "5  45.  Appointment,  leave, 
and  residence  of  United  States  marshal; 
deputies  and  assistants." 

(f)  The  sectional  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  1  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  changing  Item  45  to  read  "Ap- 
pointment, leave,  and  residence  of  United 
States  marshal;  deputies  and  assistants." 

Sec.  4.  A  United  States  marshal  serving 
under  a  Presidential  appointment  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  covered 
into  the  competitive  service  under  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  upon  passing  such  suit- 
able noncompetitive  examination  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  may  prescribe. 


Office  of  the 
Deputt  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C, 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Vice  President:  Attached  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence is  a  draft  bill  "To  provide  for  the  ap- 


pointment of  United  States  marshals  by  the 
Attorney  General ". 

Under  existing  law  United  States  marshals 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  except 
In  the  Virgin  Islands  where  the  marsha!  is 
appointed  by  the  Attorney  General.  Mar- 
shals are  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  In  the  Canal  Zone  where  the  term  is 
eight  years  and  In  the  Virgin  Islands  where 
no  term  of  office  Is  prescribed.  All  marshals 
are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

For  many  years  deputy  and  supervisory 
deputy  United  States  marshals  have  been 
career  employees.  In  1969  the  chief  deputy 
marshals  were  given  career  status.  In  1966 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  placed  these 
employees  under  the  competitive  clvU  serv- 
ice. Before  that  time  they  had  been  in  the 
excepted  civil  service  and  were  required  to 
meet  appointment  qualifications  prescribed 
by  the  Commission. 

As  a  result  of  the  career  status  afforded 
them,  the  caliber  of  deputy  marshals,  super- 
visory deputies,  and  chief  deputies  has  Im- 
proved considerably  through  the  years  and 
the  turnover  rate  among  these  employees  Is 
the  lowest  of  any  category  In  the  Department 
of  Justice.  We  believe  that  similar  results 
can  be  achieved  by  making  the  office  of 
United  States  marshal  a  career  position. 
Essentially,  the  marshal  must  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  Federal  and  local  laws,  court  rules 
and  procedures,  departmental  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. Civil  Service  Commission  regula- 
tions. General  Accounting  Office  procedures 
and  pertinent  decisions  of  the  Comptroller 
General  In  the  administration  of  civil  pro- 
cedures, criminal  procedures,  accounting  pro- 
cedures, and  personnel  actions.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer  have 
a  tremendous  investment  In  such  a  man; 
hence,  it  is  In  the  national  interest  that  the 
position  of  United  States  marshal  be  con- 
verted Into  a  career-merit  service. 

Section  1  of  the  draft  bUl  would  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  marshals  by  the  At- 
torney General.  The  marshals  wovild  then 
be  appointed  In  aocordtmce  with  qualifica- 
tion standards  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commlslon.  Such  a  change  should  make  the 
office  more  attractive  to  quaJlfied  persons 
and  wovUd  afford  a  better  opportunity  for 
appointment  as  marshal  to  those  who  have 
exp>erlence  as  deputy  marshals. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  draft  bill  make 
the  necessary  changes  to  provide  for  career 
appointments  of  the  marshals  for  Guam  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Section  4  would  provide  that  marshals 
serving  under  a  Presidential  appointment 
on  the  date  of  enagtment  would  be  covered 
into  the  competitive  service  under  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  upon  passing  a  suitable, 
noncompetitive  examination  prescribed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  present  method  of  appointment  of 
United  States  marshals  has  no  relevance  to 
the  needs  of  modern  law  enforcement  or  the 
requirements  of  efficient  administration. 
While  marshals  may  have  been  policy  mak- 
ing officials  to  some  extent  In  the  early  days 
of  the  service,  they  are  not  today.  This  meas- 
ure would  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
non-policy  making  employees  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  proven  merit.  Also.  It  would  provide 
an  improved  structure  of  responsibility  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice,  would  permit 
continuity  and  Improvement  of  service  in 
the  marshals'  offices,  and  would  provide  for 
advancement  within  the  service  which 
should  serve  as  an  incentive  to  qualified 
employees  who  aspire  to  the  position  of 
United  States  marshal. 

This  recommendation  was  made  as  early 
aa  1912  by  President  Taft's  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  in  1937  by  President 
Roosevelt's  Commission  on  Administrative 
Maiu^ement,  and  in  1949  and  1955  by  the 
first  and  second  Hoover  Commissions. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  haa 
•dvlfled  that  enactment  of  tbla  legislation 
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would  be  consistent  with  the  Program  of 
the  F>resident. 
Sincerely, 


Deputy  Attorney  General. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  tby  request) : 

S.  1906.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  expand 
the  mission  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Individual  Rights. 

Under  title  XII  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  the  Commis- 
sion was  established  to  study  and  review 
Federal  laws  and  practices  which  give 
law  enforcement  officials  certain  powers 
relative  to  criminal  investigations  to  de- 
termine the  need,  efifectiveness,  and  pos- 
sible infringement  upon  individual  rights 
as  a  result  of  use  of  the  laws  and  prac- 
tices. The  subjects  to  be  studied  Include 
special  grand  juries,  wiretapping,  bail 
reform  and  pretrial  detention,  no-knock 
search  warrants,  and  the  acciunulatlon 
of  data  on  individuals  by  Federal 
agencies. 

The  Department  of  Justice  proposal 
would  change  the  name  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  National  Commission  on  In- 
dividual Rights  and  Personal  Security, 
and  would  expand  its  mission  to  include 
a  study  of  Federal  laws,  decisions,  and 
practices  which  restrict  the  actions 
of  law  enforcement  officials  in  conduct- 
ing criminal  investigations  and  trials. 

The  subjects  which  the  proposal  would 
add  for  study  by  the  Commission  include 
stop  and  frisk  arrests,  searches  and 
seizures,  appellate  review  by  the  Govern- 
ment, pretrial  discovery,  self-incrimina- 
tion, lineups,  trial  delay,  and  finality  of 
Federal  and  State  criminal  proceedings. 
The  proposal  would  also  give  to  the  Com- 
mission the  right  to  issue  subpenas  and 
to  grant  Immunity  in  accordance  with 
existing  immunity  law. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  and  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  I  believe  that 
the  legislation  recognizes  that  law  en- 
forcement is  often  a  question  of  halanc- 
Ing  the  rights  of  an  individual  to  be  free 
of  Improper  actions  by  law  enforcement 
officers  against  the  rights  of  society  to 
be  free  from  criminal  activity.  By  plac- 
ing in  one  Commission  the  study  of  both 
sides  of  this  balance,  I  believe  that  we 
will  be  able  to  obtain  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  interrelationship  of  the 
rights  of  society  and  of  the  individual 
with  respect  to  enforcement  of  the  crimi- 
nal law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  the  letter  of  referral  from  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

s.  1906 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
xn  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  922,  960)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  The  heading  of  the  title  Is  amended  to 
read: 


"TITLE  xn— NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS  AND  PERSONAL 
SECURITY" 

(b)  Section  1201  Is  amended  by  adding 
"and  Personal  Security"  after  the  word 
"Rights". 

(c)  Section  1204  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  1204.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Com  mission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  Federal  court  decisions, 
laws,  and  practices  relating  (1)  to  special 
grand  Juries  authorized  under  chapter  216 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  dangerous 
special  offender  sentencing  under  section 
3575  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  ball  re- 
form and  preventive  detention,  no-knock 
search  warrants,  the  accumulation  of  data  on 
Individuals  by  Federal  agencies  as  authorized 
by  law  or  acquired  by  executive  action,  and 
(2)  the  conduct  of  stop  and  frisk  arrests, 
searches  and  seizures,  interrogations,  appel- 
late review  by  the  prosecution,  lack  of  mu- 
tual pretrial  criminal  discovery,  self- 
incrimination  and  prosecutor  comment  on 
failure  to  testify,  the  conduct  of  lineups,  dis- 
closure of  Informants'  identities,  fingerprint- 
ing and  photography,  and  trial  delay,  finality 
and  collateral  review  of  Federal  and  State 
criminal  proceedings.  The  Commission  may 
also  consider  other  Federal  court  decisions, 
laws,  and  practices  which  in  its  opinion  may 
Infringe  upon  the  individual  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  liberty  or  to 
personal  security.  The  Commission  shall  de- 
termine which  legal  rules,  laws,  and  practices 
are  needed,  which  are  effective,  and  whether 
they  Infringe  upon  the  Individual  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  liberty  or 
to  personal  security." 

"Sec.  1207.  (a)  The  Commission  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places, 
administer  such  oaths,  and  require  by  sub- 
poena or  otherwise  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as  the 
Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber may  deem  advisable.  Any  member  of  the 
Conunission  may  administer  oaths  or  affir- 
mations to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Commission  or  before  such  subcommittee  or 
member.  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  or  any  duly  desig- 
nated member  of  the  Commission,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  or  such  member. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpoena  issued  under  subsection 
(a)  by  any  person  who  resides,  is  found,  or 
transacts  business  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  district  coiut  of  the  United  States, 
the  district  court,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Oommlssion,  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  or- 
dered, or  there  to  give  testimony  touching 
the  matter  under  inquiry.  Any  failure  of 
any  such  person  to  obey  any  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  an  'agency  of  the 
United  States'  under  subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 6001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  inununlty  to  wit- 
nesses. 

"(d)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise, such  statistical  data,  reports,  and  other 
information  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
title.  The  Chairman  is  further  authorized  to 
call    upon    the    departments,    agencies,    and 


other  offices  of  the  several  States  to  furnish, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  such 
statistical  data,  reports,  and  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Conunission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title." 

(e)  Section  1208  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  1208.  The  Commission  may  make  In- 
terim reports  and  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable,  and  It  shaU  make  a  final 
report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Congress  at  the  end  of  three  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment to  this  section.  Sixty  days  after  the 
submission  of  the  final  report,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist.'* 

Office  op  the 
Deptttt  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Vice  President. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  Is  at- 
tached for  your  consideration  and  appropri- 
ate reference  a  draft  bill,  "To  amend  title 
XII  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970.  and  for  other  purposes." 

Title  XII  of  the  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (PL.  91-452)  established 
a  National  Commission  on  Individual  Rights 
to  study  Federal  laws  and  practices  relating 
to  special  grand  Juries,  dangerous  special 
offender  sentencing,  electronic  surveillance, 
bail  and  pretrial  detention,  no-knock  search 
warrants  and  collection  of  data  on  mdlvid- 
uals.  The  Act  provides  that  the  Commission 
would  report  in  six  years  on  the  necessity 
and  efficacy  of  these  laws  and  practices  and 
on  whether  they  Infringe  on  Individual 
rights. 

The  draft  bill  would  change  the  name  of 
the  Commission  to  the  National  Commission 
on  Individual  Rights  and  Personal  Security 
and  broaden  its  mandate  to  expressly  In- 
clude a  study  of  court  decisions  and  of  re- 
strictions on  police,  prosecutors  and  evi- 
dence. In  addition,  the  Commission  would 
study  trial  delay  and  collateral  review  of 
Federal  and  State  criminal  proceedings.  The 
Commission  would  be  given  subpoena  power, 
and  the  granting  of  Immunity  to  Its  wit- 
nesses under  sections  6001  to  6005  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  would  be  authorized. 
The  draft  bill  would  remove  the  authority  In 
existing  law  to  study  the  law  and  practices 
relating  to  wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance since  section  804  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
82  Stat.  197,  223,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Commission  for  the 
Review  of  Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating 
to  Wiretapping  and  Electronic  Surveillance 
which  has  the  duty  of  conducting  a  study 
beginning  in  1973  of  the  operation  of  the 
wiretap  provisions  of  the  Act.  Finally,  the 
draft  bill  would  give  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Individual  Rights  and  Personal  Se- 
curity three  years  rather  than  six  years  to 
submit  its  final  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

I  urge  the  prompt  introduction  and  early 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  sub- 
mission of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 


Deputy  Attorney  General. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy)  : 

S.  1911.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives for  the  employment  of  handicapped 
individuals;  and 

S.  1912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  transportation  expenses 
of  handicapped  individuals,  and  to 
amend  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
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Act  to  require  that,  in  determining  an 
individual's  income  thereimder,  there  be 
disregarded  certain  amounts  attributable 
to  certain  transportation  expenses  in- 
curred by  handicapped  individuals.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  insure  that  certain 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds 
are  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be 
accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped" 
to  apply  the  accessibility  standards  under 
such  Act  to  all  Federal  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  the  handi- 
capped are  a  determined  and  courageous 
segment  of  our  population.  They  seek  not 
handouts  but  opportunities  to  help  them- 
selves. Their  great  difficulty  is  society's 
failure  to  allow  them  to  help  themselves. 

Senator  Percy  and  I  introduce  three 
bills  which  offer  two  approaches  to  al- 
lowing the  handicapc>ed  to  achieve  their 
goals.  We  seek  to  make  jobs  available  and 
to  eliminate  transit  and  architectural 
barriers  to  mobility. 

One  bill  provides  incentives  for  em- 
ployers to  hire  the  handicapped  by  al- 
lowing an  employer  to  take  as  a  tax  credit 
50  percent  of  the  salary  of  a  handicapped 
person  the  first  year  of  employment  and 
25  percent  the  second  year. 

By  the  end  of  that  period  the  employ- 
er should  have  realized  that  the  person 
is  fully  capable  of  handling  the  job. 

Should  the  employment  be  terminated 
during  the  24  month  period  except  im- 
der  certain  defined  circumstances,  the 
employer  will  be  liable  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  amount  previously  taken 
as  a  tax  credit  for  that  discharged  em- 
ployee. This  would  prevent  abuse  of  the 
statute  such  as  an  employer  hiring  and 
firing  handicapped  workers  to  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  full  bO  percent 
credit  every  year. 

The  fear  of  larger  workmen's  compen- 
sation payments,  we  have  been  told,  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  that  employers 
are  hesitant  to  hire  the  handicapped. 
For  example,  if  a  person  who  had  no 
previous  handicap  was  injured,  he  might 
be  rendered  partially  disabled,  while  the 
same  injury  to  someone  who  already  had 
a  handicap  might  mean  a  total  disability. 
This  bill  provides  a  tax  credit  in  the 
amount  that  an  employer  would  have  to 
pay  a  worker  above  the  applicable  sched- 
uled rate  for  the  partial  disability. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  those  com- 
panies which  are  self-insured  or  do  not 
participate  in  a  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation program  or  in  one  sponsored  by 
an  Insurance  company. 

As  for  these  latter  two  types  of  pro- 
grams, I  have  been  told  that  employers 
believe  that  they  would  be  subject  to 
higher  premiums  should  they  hire  the 
handicapped.  I  have  also  been  told  that 
present  evidence  does  not  support  this 
fear. 

Should  a  more  thorough  survey  de- 
termine that  higher  premiums  do  result, 
I  would  be  amenable  to  an  amendment 
creating  a  tax  credit  for  increased 
premiums. 

Several  proposals  already  introduced 
would  give  the  handicapped  tax  deduc- 
tions for  the  money  spent  in  connection 
with  employment.  Deductions  are  already 
allowed  for  transportation  costs,  over  a 


certain  amount,  to  and  from  medical 
treatment. 

As  an  extension  of  that  concept,  our 
second  bill  would  pennit  deductions  of 
extraordinary  transportation  costs  to  tlie 
job.  The  underlying  logic  is  simply  that 
it  costs  a  handicapped  person  more  to 
travel.  A  person  in  a  wheelchair  can't 
use  the  40  cent  bus  ride  for  the  trip 
downtown. 

Therefore,  we  are  proposing  that  the 
handicapped  be  able  to  deduct  from  his 
or  her  income  any  extraordinary  costs 
of  transportation.  To  determine  the  aver- 
age cost  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  provide  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  the  applicable 
figure. 

The  final  bill  deals  with  architectural 
barriers  to  the  handicapped. 

In  1968  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
90-480.  which  states  that  any  building 
or  facility  constructed  or  altered  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  to  be 
leased  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  United 
States,  or  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  a  grant  or  loan  from  the  United 
States  shall  be  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

We  are  asking  that  that  legislation  be 
extended  to  include  buildings  constructed 
or  renovated  under  any  special  or  general 
revenue  sharing  program. 

In  addition  the  bill  would  permit  a 
handicapped  person  or  the  secretary  of 
the  appropriate  agency  to  bring  suit  forc- 
ing compliance  of  the  law  on  architec- 
tural accessibility. 

Enactment  of  these  bills  would  help 
correct  society's  failure  to  allow  the 
handicapped  to  help  themselves.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bills  and  a  section  by  section  analysis  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
analjrels  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1911 
A  bill  to  provide  tax  Incentives  for  the  em- 
ployment of  bandlcapp>ed  individuals 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  aUowable)  is  amend- 
ed by  renumbering  section  42  as  44  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  41  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Sec.  42.  Wages  PAm  to  Handicapped  In- 
dividuals. 
"(a)  General  Rtjle. — ^There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  following  percentages  of  the 
qualified  wages  psJd  or  tocurred  during  the 
taxable  year  by  an  employer  for  services  of 
handicapped  employees: 

"Qualified  wages  paid  or  tocurred 

for  services  rendered —           Percentage 
"During  the  first  12  months  of  em- 
ployment       60 

During  the  second  12  months  of  em- 
ployment      26 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Pnoor  of  handicap. — Credit  shall  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  qualified  wages  paid  or  Incurred  for 
services  of  an  Individual  only  If  the  taxpayer 
furnishes  such  proof  as  the  Secretary  or  hla 
delegate  prescribes  by  regulations  that  such 
individual  is  a  handicapped  employee. 

"(2)  Limitation  based  on  tax  benefit. — 
The    credit    allowed    under   subsection    (a) 


with  respect  to  the  qualified  wages  paid  or 
incurred  for  the  services  of  any  handicapped 
employee  durmg  the  taxable  year,  when 
added  to  the  amount  by  which  the  tax  Im- 
posed on  the  taxpayer  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  is  reduced  by  reason  of 
the  allowance  of  the  wages  paid  or  incurred 
for  the  services  of  such  employee  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  162,  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  or  Incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  for  the  services  of  such  employee 
during  such  taxable  year. 

"(3)    LlMriATION  BASED  ON  AMOUNT  OF  TAX. 

The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  year,  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relatmg  to  foreign  tax 
credit) , 

"(B)  section  35  (relattag  to  partially  tax 
exempt  interest) , 

"(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come ) , 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment 
in  certain  depreciable  property), 

"(E)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
work  Incentive  programs) ,  and 

"(F)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  office ) . 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  section  56  (re- 
lating to  minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences), 
section  531  (relating  to  accumulated  earn- 
ings tax),  section  541  (relating  to  personal 
holding  company  tax),  or  section  1378  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  certain  capital  gams  or  sub- 
chapter S  corporations),  and  any  additional 
tax  imposed  for  the  taxable  year  by  section 
1351(d)  (1)  (relating  to  recoveries  of  foreign 
expropriation  losses),  shall  not  be  considered 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  year. 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Handicapped  employee. — The  term 
'handicapped  employee'  means  an  individual 
who  is  an  employee  of  the  taxpayer  and  who 
is  suffering  from  a  permanent  disability  or 
Illness  which  hinders  or  obstructs  placement 
in  employment,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  include  any  such  individual  who — 

"(A)  bears  any  of  the  relationships  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 152(a)  to  the  taxpayer,  or,  if  the  tax- 
payer Is  a  corporation,  to  an  Individual  who 
owns,  directly  or  Indirectly,  more  than  50 
percent  In  value  of  the  outstanding  stock  of 
the  corporation  (determined  with  the  appli- 
cation of  section  267(c) ) , 

"(B)  if  the  taxpayer  is  an  estate  or  trust, 
is  a  grantor,  beneficiary,  or  fiduciary  of  the 
estate  or  trust,  or  is  an  individual  who  bears 
any  of  the  relationships  described  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8)  of  section  152(a)  to  a 
grantor,  beneficiary,  or  fiduciary  of  the  es- 
tate or  trust,  or 

"(C)  Is  a  dependent  (described  In  section 
152(a)(9))  of  the  taxpayer,  or.  If  the  tax- 
payer, or.  if  the  taxpayer  is  a  corporation,  of 
an  IndU-ldual  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
or.  If  the  taxpayer  Is  an  estate  or  trust,  of  a 
grantor,  beneficiary,  or  fiduciary  of  the  estate 
or  trust. 

"(2)  Qualified  wages. — The  term  'qualified 
wages'  means,  vrtth  resp)ect  to  any  handi- 
capped employee,  so  much  of  the  wages  paid 
or  incurred  for  the  sen-ices  of  such  em- 
ployee. 

"(d)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Unused 
Credit. — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limi- 
tation provided  by  subsection  (b^  (3)  for 
such  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  'unused  credit  year'), 
such  excess  shall  be — 

"(A)  a  handicapped  employee  credit  carry- 
back to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding the  unused  credit  year,  and 

"(B)  a  handicapped  employee  credit  carry- 
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over  to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years  follow- 
ing the  unused  credit  year 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  subsection  (a)  for  such  years, 
except  that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  Uxable  year  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section.  The  entire 
amount  of  the  unused  credit  for  an  unused 
credit  year  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of 
the  10  taxable  years  to  which  (by  reason  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) )  such  credit  may 
be  carried,  and  then  to  each  of  the  other  9 
taxable  years  to  the  extent  that,  because  of 
the  limitation  contained  in  paragraph  (2), 
such  unused  credit  may  not  be  added  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  such  unused 
credit  may  be  carried. 

"(2)  LiMrTATioN. — The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  t>e  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(b)  (3)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum 
of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"(e)  Earlt  Tehmination  of  Employment 
BT  Emfloteb,  Etc. — 

"(1)  General  RtTLE.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 

"(A)  Work  Incentive  program  expenses  — 
If  the  employment  of  any  handicapped  em- 
ployee with  respect  to  whom  quaUfled  wages 
are  taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
Is  terminated  by  the  taxpayer  at  any  time 
during  the  24  month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  such  employment  begins,  the 
tax  under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  employment  Is  terminated 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  (determined 
under  such  regulations)  equal  to  the  credits 
allowed  xinder  subsection  (a)  for  such  tax- 
able year  and  all  prior  taxable  vears  at- 
tributable to  qualified  wages  paid  or  In- 
curred with  respect  to  such  employee. 

"(B)  Carrybacks  and  carryovers  ad- 
Justed.— In  the  case  of  anv  termination  of 
employn-3nt  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  ap- 
plies, the  carrybacks  and  carryovers  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  properlv  adjusted. 

"(2)  SlTBSECTION  NOT  TO  APPLY  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES. 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"(1)  a  termination  of  emolovment  of  an 
employee  who  voluntarily  leaves  the  employ- 
ment of  the  taxpayer. 

"(11)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
Individual  who,  before  the  close  of  the  period 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(A),  becomes 
disabled  to  perform  the  services  of  such  em- 
ployment, unless  such  disability  Is  removed 
before  the  close  of  such  period  and  the  tax- 
payer falls  to  offer  reemplovment  to  such  In- 
dividual, or 

"(lU)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
Individual,  if  It  Is  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable State  unemployment  compensation 
law  that  the  termination  was  due  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  such   Individual. 

"(B)  Change  in  form  of  business,  etc. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  employment 
relationship  between  the  taxpayer  and  an 
employee  shall  not  be  treated"  as  termi- 
nated— 

"(1)  by  a  transaction  to  which  section  381 
(a)  applies.  If  the  employee  continues  to  be 
employed  by  the  acquiring  corporation,  or 

"(11)  by  reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the 
form  of  conducting  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer,  if  the  employee  continues  to  be 
employed  In  such  trade  or  business  and  the 
taxpayer  retains  a  substantial  Interest  In 
such  trade  or  biislness. 

"(3)  Special  rttlb. — Any  Increase  In  tax 
under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  be  treated  as 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of 
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determining  the  amount  of  any  credit  allow- 
able under  this  subpart. 

"(f)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — In  case 
of  an  employer  which  is  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  (as  defined  In  section 
1371)  — 

"(1)  the  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
for  each  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  pro 
rata  among  the  persons  who  are  sharehold- 
ers of  such  corporation  on  the  last  day  of 
such  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  amount  of 
such  credit  la  apportioned  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this 
section)  as  the  employer  with  respect  to  such 
amount. 

(g)  Estates  and  Trusts.— In  the  case  of  an 
employer  which  Is  an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned 
between  the  estate  or  trust  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries on  the  basis  of  the  Income  of  the 
estate  or  trust  allocable  to  each,  and 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  amount 
of  such  credit  Is  apportioned  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of 
this  section)  as  the  employer  with  respect 
to  such  amount. 

"(h)  LiMrrATioNs  With  Respect  to  Cer- 
tain Persons. — In  the  case  of — 

"(1)  an  organization  to  which  section  593 
applies, 

"(2)  a  regulated  investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  Investment  trust  subject  to  taxa- 
tion under  subchapter  M  (section  851  and 
following) .  and 

"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
In  section  1381(a), 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  In  sectljn 
46(d)  shall  apply  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(1)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"Sec.  43.  Certain  Workmen's  Compensation 
Payments. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  qualified  workmen's 
compensation  payments  paid  or  Incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year,  la  ful- 
fillment of  his  obligations  under  a  Federal 
or  State  workmen's  compensation  law,  to  or 
on  behalf  of  an  employee  or  former  employee 
If— 

"(1)  such  employee  or  former  employee 
was  a  handicapped  Individual  before  the  In- 
jury occurred  by  reason  of  which  such  pay- 
ments are  paid  or  Incurred,  and 

"(2)  the  degree  of  disability  of  such  em- 
ployee or  former  employee  after  such  Injury 
Is  greater  than  It  would  have  been  :.f  such 
employee  or  former  employee  had  not  been 
a  handicapped  Individual  prior  to  such 
injury. 

"(b)    Limitations. — 

"(1)  Proof  or  handicap. — Credit  shall  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  the  qualified  workmen's  comp>ensatlon 
payments  paid  or  Incurred  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  employee  or  former  employee  only  If 
the  taxpayer  furnishes  such  proof  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regu- 
lations that  such  employee  or  former  em- 
ployee was  a  handicapped  Individual  before 
the  Injury  occurred  by  reason  of  which  such 
payments  are  paid  or  Incurred 

"(2)  Ltmitation  based  on  tax  benefit. — 
The  credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  the  qualified  workmen's  compen- 
sation payments  paid  or  Incurred  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  employee  or  former  employee 
during  the  taxable  year,  when  added  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  tax  Imposed  on  the 
taxpayer  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
Is  reduced  by  reason  of  the  allowance  of 
such  payments  as  a  deduction  under  section 
162,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  such 
payments. 

"(3)  Limitation  based  on  amocnt  or  tax. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 


taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  such  year,  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under — 
"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit). 

"(B)  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax 
exempt  Interest), 

"(C)    section   37    (relating   to   retirement 
Income), 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  investment 
In  certain  depreciable  property), 

"(E)  section  40  (relating  to  expenses  of 
work  incentive  programs ) , 

"(P)  section  41  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  office),  and 

"(G)  section  42  (relating  to  wages  paid  to 
handicapped  Individuals). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax 
imposed  for  the  taxable  year  by  section  56 
(relating  to  minimum  tax  for  tax  prefer- 
ences), section  531  (relating  to  accumulated 
earnings  tax),  section  541  (relating  to  per- 
sonal holding  company  tax),  or  section  1378 
(relating  to  tax  on  certain  capital  gains  of 
subchapter  S  corporations) ,  and  any  addi- 
tional tax  Imposed  for  the  taxable  year  by 
section  1351(d)(1)  (relating  to  recoveries  of 
foreign  expropriation  losses),  shall  not  be 
considered  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
such  year. 

"(c)  DEFiNinoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Handicapped  individital. — The  term 
'handicapped  Individual'  means  an  Individ- 
ual who  Is  suffering  from  a  permanent  dis- 
ability or  Illness  which  hinder  or  obstructs 
placement  in  employment,  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  such  Individual 
who — 

"(A)  bears  any  of  the  relationships  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of 
section  152(a)  to  the  taxpayer,  or,  if  the 
taxpayer  Is  a  corporation,  to  an  individual 
who  owns,  directly  or  Indirectly,  more  than 
50  percent  In  value  of  the  outstanding  stock 
of  the  corporation  (determined  with  the  ap- 
plication of  section  267(c)  ), 

"(B)  If  the  taxpayer  Is  an  estate  or  trust, 
Is  a  grantor,  beneficiary,  or  fiduciary  of  the 
estate  or  trust,  or  Is  an  Individual  who  bears 
any  of  the  relationships  described  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8)  of  section  152(a)  to 
a  grantor,  beneficiary,  or  fiduciary  of  the 
estate  or  trust,  or 

"(C)  Is  a  dependent  (described  in  section 
153  (a)  (9))  of  the  taxpayer,  or,  if  the  tax- 
payer is  a  corporation,  of  an  Individual  de- 
scribed m  subparagraph  (A),  or.  If  the  tax- 
payer is  an  estate  or  trust,  of  a  grantor,  bene- 
ficiary, or  fiduciary  of  the  estate  or  trust. 

"(2)  Qualified  workmen's  compensation 
payments. — The  term  'qualified  workmen's 
compensation  payments'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  employee  or  former  employee — 

"(A)  If  the  Injury  by  reason  of  which  such 
payment  Is  made  resulted  In  death,  all 
amounts  paid  or  Incurred  in  fulfillment  of 
the  taxpayer's  obligations  under  a  Federal  or 
State  workmen's  compensation  law,  or 

"(B)  If  such  injury  did  not  result  In 
death,  (l)  all  amounts  In  excess  of  $1,000 
paid  or  Incurred  for  medical  expenses  with 
respect  to  such  Injury  In  fulfillment  of  the 
taxpayer's  obligations  under  a  Federal  or 
State  workmen's  compensation  law,  and  (11) 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  as  workmen's  com- 
pensation payments  with  respect  to  such  In- 
jury In  fulfillment  of  such  obligations  after 
the  26th  week  for  which  such  payments  are 
made,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
amounts  are  greater  than  would  be  payable 
If  such  employee  or  former  employee  had  not 
been  a  handicapped  Individual  prior  to  such 
injury. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  any  amount  paid 
or  Incurred  as  a  premium  for  insurance  or 
into  any  fund  not  maintained  and  controlled 
by  the  taxpayer. 

"(d)  Cakrtback  AND  Cakstoveb  OP  Unttsb) 
Crxdit. — 

"(1)  Allowance  OF  CREDIT. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
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(a)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limita- 
tion provided  by  subsection  (b)  (3)  for  such 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  'unused  credit  year'),  such 
excess  shall  be — 

"(A)  a  workmen's  compensation  payment 
credit  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years 
preceding  the  unused  credit  year,  and 

"(B)  a  workmen's  compensation  payment 
credit  carryover  to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years 
following  the  unused  credit  year 
and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  subsection  (a)  for  such  years, 
except  that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section.  The  entire 
amount  of  the  unused  credit  for  an  unused 
credit  year  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of 
the  10  taxable  years  to  which  (by  reason  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) )  such  credit  may 
be  carried,  and  then  to  each  of  the  other  9 
taxable  years  to  the  extent  that,  because  of 
the  limitation  contained  In  paragraph  (2), 
such  unused  credit  may  not  be  added  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  such  unused 
credit  may  be  carried. 

"(2)  LiMTTATiON. — The  amount  of  the  un- 
tised  credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsection 
(b)(3)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"(e)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — Incase 
of  an  electing  small  business  corporation  (as 
defined  in  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  the  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
for  each  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned 
pro  rata  among  the  persons  who  are  share- 
holders of  such  corporation  on  the  last  day 
of  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  amount  of 
such  credit  Is  apportioned  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  treated  (lor  purposes  of  this 
section)  as  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such 
amount. 

"(f)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust^ — 

"(1)  the  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  estate  or  trust  and  the  benefici- 
aries on  the  basis  of  the  income  of  the  estate 
or  trust  allocable  to  each,  and 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  amount 
of  such  credit  Is  apportioned  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this 
section)  as  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such 
amount. 

"(g)  Limitations  With  Respect  to  Cer- 
tain Persons. — In  the  case  of — 

"(1)  an  organization  to  which  section  593 
applies, 

"(2)  a  regulated  Investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  Investment  trust  subject  to  taxa- 
tion under  subchapter  M  (section  851  and 
following) ,  and 

"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
in  section  1381  (a), 

rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  in  section 
46  (d)  shall  apply  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(h)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  42.  Wages   paid    to   handicapped   em- 
ployees. 


"Sec.  43.  Certain    workmen's    compensation 

payments. 
"Sec.  44.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that — 

(1)  section  42  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)) 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
or  incurred  after  such  date,  and 

(2)  section  43  of  such  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a) )  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to  qualified  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments paid  or  Incurred  after  such  date. 

S  1912 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  certain  trans- 
portation expenses  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals, and  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that,  in 
determining  an  Individual's  income  there- 
under, there  be  disregarded  certain 
amounts  attributable  to  certain  trans- 
portation expenses  Incurred  by  handi- 
capped Individuals 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  itemized  deductions  for  individ- 
uals) is  amended  by  renumbering  section  219 
as  220,  and  by  Inserting  after  section  218  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  219.  Extraordinary  Expenses  or  Handi- 
capped Individuals 
"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  a  handicapped  individual,  there  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  extraordinary 
transportation  expenses  paid  by  him  during 
the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Proof  of  Handicap. — Deduction  shall 
be  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  in  the  case 
of  any  taxpayer  only  if  he  furnishes  such 
proof  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pre- 
scribes by  regulations  that  he  Is  a  handi- 
capped individual. 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Handicapped  iNorvmuAL. — The  term 
'handicapped  individual'  means  an  individual 
who  as  a  result  of  blindness  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  151  (d)  (3))  orasa  result 
of  the  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  or  Impaired  func- 
tion of  one  or  more  extremities  due  to  an 
existing  physical  or  neurological  condition  Is 
unable  to  use  regularly  scheduled  public 
transportation  without  undue  hardship  or 
danger. 

"(2)  Extraordinary  transportation  ex- 
penses.— The  term  'extraordinary  trans- 
portation expenses'  means  amounts  paid  for 
transportation  (other  than  regularly  sched- 
uled public  transportation).  Including 
amounts  paid  for  personal  assistance  re- 
quired in  connection  with  transportation,  to 
the  extent  that  the  amounts  so  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  exceed  the  applicable  per- 
centage, prescribed  under  subsection  (d) ,  of 
the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(3)  Regularly  scheduled  pxtblic  trans- 
portation.— The  term  'regularly  scheduled 
public  transportation'  means  any  form  of 
transportation  provided  for  the  public  which 
operates  on  the  basis  of  published  schedules. 
"(d)  Determination  of  Applicable  Per- 
centage.— ^For  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  (2). 
the  applicable  percentage  for  taxable  years 
beginning  in  any  calendar  year  is  that  per- 
centage prescribed  (before  the  beginning  of 
such  calendar  year)  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  based  on  the  most  recent  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
equal  to  the  percentage  (rounded  to  the  near- 
est whole  percentage  point)  which  the  aver- 
age per  capita  expenditures  for  transportation 
In  the  United  States  Is  of  the  average  per 
capita  Income  in  the  United  States." 


(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VTI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  l  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  219.  Extraordinary  transportation  ex- 
penses of  handicapped  Individ- 
uals. 

"Sec.  220.  Cross  references." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  1612(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  thereof. 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  of  such  period  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(11)  In  case  such  Individual  Is  a  handi- 
capped individual  (as  defined  In  section  1614 
(g)),  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  that 
portion  of  his  Income  (whether  earned  or 
unearned)  which  is  utilized  by  him  to  defray 
transportation  expenses  (as  defined  In  such 
section)     Incurred    for    his    transportation." 

(b)    Section  1614  of  such  Act   (as  so  en- 
acted)   is  amended   by   adding  at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"handicapped  individual:   transportation 
expenses 

"(g)(1)(A)  For  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
term  'handicapped  Individtial'  means  an  In- 
dividual who  as  a  result  of  blindness  (within 
the  meanuig  of  section  151(d)(3)  or  as  a 
result  of  the  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  or  Impaired 
function  of  use  of  one  or  more  extremities 
due  to  an  existing  physical  or  neurological 
condition  is  unable  to  use  regularly  sched- 
uled public  transportation  without  undue 
hardship  or  danger. 

••(B)  No  individual  shall  be  regarded,  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  to  fc)e  a  •handicapped 
individual"  unless  he  furnishes  such  proof 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulations  that  he  is  a  handicapped  individ- 
ual. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'transportation  expenses'  means  amounts 
paid  for  transportation  (other  than  regularly 
scheduled  public  transportation!.  Including 
amounts  paid  for  personal  assistance  re- 
quired   in    connection    with    transportation. 

"(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'regularly  scheduled  public  transportation' 
means  any  form  of  transportation  provided 
for  the  public  which  operates  on  the  basis 
of  published  schedules." 

S.  1913 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Insure  that  certain  buildings  financed  with 
Federal   funds  are  so  designed   and  con- 
structed as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped"  to  apply  the  accessibil- 
ity standards  under  such  Act  to  all  Federal 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  '•An  Act  to  insure  that  certain  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped",  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  4151  et  seq.),  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  In  the  first  section — 

(A)  strike  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(3); 

(B)  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4) 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or  ";  and 

(C)  add  the  foUowlng  at  the  end  thereof: 
"(6)   to  be  financed  or  constructed  after 

January  1,  1974,  In  whole  or  In  part  with  as- 
sistance provided  tinder  the  State  and  Local 
Assistance  Act  of  1972,  under  any  general  or 
special    revenue    sharing    program    hereafter 
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enacted,  or  under  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram, without  regard  to  whether  the  law 
authorizing  such  program  also  authorizes  the 
Issuance  of  standards  for  design,  construc- 
tion, or  alteration. 

As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'facility' 
includes  but  Is  not  limited  to  mass  transit 
equipment  and  facilities  and  sidewalks." 

(2)  In  section  2,  after  "residential  struc- 
tures'" Insert  "or  mass  transit  equipment  or 
facilities". 

(3)  In  section  3,  after  "residential  struc- 
tures" Insert  "or  for  mass  transit  equipment 
or  facilities". 

(4)  In  section  6,  strike  out  claiise  (1)  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  to  modify  or  waive  any  such  stand- 
ard on  a  case-by-case  basis  upon  application 
made  by  the  head  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerned or  by  the  grantee,  contractor,  or  other 
person  concerned,  if  the  Administrator  or 
Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be,  determines 
that  such  modification  or  waiver  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  extreme  hardship  and  that  the 
number  of  handicapped  persons  reasonably 
expected  to  utilize  the  facility  involved  is 
not  substantial  in  relation  to  such  hardship, 
except  that  no  waiver  of  any  standard  may 
remain  In  effect  for  a  f>eriod  in  excess  of  one 
year  with  respect  to  any  one  applicant,  and". 

(5)  At  the  end  of  the  Act,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  7.  Whenever  it  appears  to  any  han- 
dicapped person  that  a  standard  under  this 
Act  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  violated,  such 
handicapped  person  may  bring  an  action  In 
the  proper  dl.strlct  court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  proper  United  States  court  of  any  ter- 
ritory or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  seeking  a  manda- 
tory Injunction  ordering  compliance  with 
such  standard,  and,  upon  a  proper  showing, 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond." 


Sectiok-by-Sbction  Analysis 

The  proposed  bills  provide  for  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  wages  paid  to  the  handicapped 
and  for  certain  workmen's  compensation 
payments,  for  an  Itemized  deduction  for 
extraordinary  transportation  expenses  of  the 
handicapped,  and  for  Federal  standards  for 
removing  architectural  barriers  to  the  han- 
dicapped In  State  and  local  facilities  using 
Federal  funds.  The  following  is  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  bills. 

TAX    INCENTTVES    FOR    EMPLOYMENT    BILL 

The  first  bin  adds  two  sections  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Section  42  provides 
a  tax  credit  for  certain  wages  paid  to  handi- 
capped individuals.  Section  43  provides  a 
tax  credit  for  certain  workmen's  compensa- 
tion payments  to  handicapped   individuals. 

Section  42.  Wages  paid  to  handicapped  indi- 
viduals 

This  section  provides  a  tax  credit  to  the 
employer  for  a  portion  of  qualified  wages 
paid  or  Incurred  for  services  of  handicapped 
Individuals.  The  credit  allowable  is  50 '^  of 
qualified  wages  during  the  first  12  months  of 
employment  and  25  percent  during  the  next 
12  months. 

The  credit  is  only  allowed  for  wages  paid 
to  Individuals  if  such  proof  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  handicapped  as  may  be  required 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  provided 
by  the  employer.  The  credit  may  not  exceed 
tax  after  the  following  credits:  the  foreign 
tax  credit,  credits  for  partially  tax  exempt 
Interest,  the  retirement  Income  credit,  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  the  credit  for  expenses 
of  work  Incentive  programs  and  the  credit 
for  political  contributions.  The  credit  can- 
not be  taken  against  the  minimum  tax.  a 
number  of  "penalty  taxes"  (including  the 
accumulated  earnings  tax,  the  personal  hold- 
ing company  tax  and  taxes  on  the  excess  cap- 


ital gains  of  small  business  corporations) 
and  taxes  due  on  recoveries  of  prior  year 
foreign  expropriation  losses. 

A  handicapped  individual  is  defined  as  an 
Individual  employee  who  is  suffering  from  a 
permanent  disability  or  Illness  which  Is  a 
hindrance  or  obstacle  to  employment.  Pay- 
ments to  certain  Individuals  are  not  allowed, 
including  individuals  related  to  the  em- 
ployer (taxpayer)  or.  In  the  case  of  a  corpo- 
rate employer,  individuals  who  own  a  major- 
ity of  the  stock.  If  the  employer  Is  an  estate 
or  trust,  an  individual  employee  who  is  a 
grantor,  beneficiary  or  fiduciary  of  the  trust 
or  a  relative  of  such  Is  excluded.  Dependents 
who  are  members  of  the  households  of  any 
of  the  individuals  described  above  are  also 
ineligible 

Qualified  wages  are  wages  not  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  wage. 

The  credit,  if  it  exceeds  tax  due,  may  be 
carried  back  to  offset  taxes  In  the  previous 
three  years  and  forward  to  offset  taxes  in 
the  next  seven  years.  (A  transitional  rule 
prevents  any  carryback  to  a  year  prior  to 
the  enactment  but  provides  an  extended 
carryforward  of  up  to  ten  years  for  transi- 
tional situations.)  Credits  must  first  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  earliest  year  before  being 
applied  to  any  following  years. 

If  the  employment  of  the  handicapped  In- 
dividual is  terminated  during  the  first  two 
years,  the  employer  must  add  to  his  current 
tax  the  credits  for  wages  paid  the  employee 
for  the  current  year  and  those  previously 
taken.  This  provision  does  not  apply  when 
the  handicapped  individual  voluntarily 
leaves  or  becomes  disabled  to  perform  his 
Job  (unless  he  recovers  and  the  employer 
falls  to  reemploy  him)  or  has  employment 
terminated  due  to  misconduct  (determined 
under  State  law).  The  employment  relation- 
ship shall  not  be  considered  to  be  terminated 
in  the  case  of  a  corporate  acquisition  if  the 
employee  continues  to  be  employed  by  the 
acquiring  corporation,  or  by  a  change  in  the 
form  of  doing  business  if  the  original  tax- 
payer retains  a  substantial  Interest.  Credits 
for  wages  paid  to  other  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals under  this  provision  may  not  be  ap- 
plied against  additional  tax  due  to  prior  year 
credits  because  of  early  termination  of  em- 
ployment of  a  handicapped  Individual. 

In  the  case  where  an  employer  Is  a  Sub- 
chapter S  corporation  (a  small  business  cor- 
poration electing  to  be  treated  as  a  partner- 
ship) the  credit  shall  be  apportioned  pro  rata 
among  the  shareholders.  In  the  case  where 
the  employer  Is  an  estate  or  trust,  the  credit 
shall  be  portioned  among  the  estate  or 
trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on  the  basis  of 
Income  allocable  to  each.  If  the  employer  is 
a  mutual  savings  bank  (without  capital 
stock),  a  regulated  investment  company,  a 
real  estate  investaient  trust  or  a  cooperative, 
the  credit  shall  be  apportioned  to  each  per- 
son In  the  same  manner  as  the  Investment 
credit. 

Section  43.  Certain  workmen's  compensation 
payments. 

This  section  allows  a  credit  for  qualified 
workmen's  compensation  payments  paid  or 
Incurred  under  Federal  or  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws,  if  the  employee  was  a 
handicapped  employee  and  was  further  dis- 
abled by  injury.  (The  employer  must  supply 
proof  of  this  situation.)  Qualified  workmen's 
compensation  payments  include  any  death 
benefits  paid  under  State  law.  and  If  death 
did  not  occur,  all  payments  after  26  weeks 
and  all  medical  payments  In  excess  of  $1,000. 
Other  provisions  providing  definitions,  limi- 
tations, eligibility,  carrybacks  and  carryfor- 
wards and  apportionment  are  identical  to 
those  in  Section  42. 

Both  Section  42  and  Section  43  apply  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment but  only  with  respect  to  wages  and 
workmen's  compensation  paid  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 


TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  BILL 

Section    219.    Extraordinary    transportation 
expenses  of  handicapped  individuals 

This  bin  allows  an  itemized  deduction  for 
extraordinary  transportation  expenses  paid 
by  a  handicapped  taxpayer.  The  taxpayer 
must  supply  proof  that  he  is  handicapped.  A 
handicapped  individual,  for  purposes  of  this 
provision,  is  one  who  as  a  result  of  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  one  or  more  extremities  Is  un- 
able to  use  public  transportation  without 
hardship  or  danger.  Extraordinary  transpota- 
tlon  expenses  are  transportation  expenses 
other  than  regularly  scheduled  public  trans- 
portation which  exceed  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income.  The 
percentage  is  the  percentage  that  average 
transportation  per  capita  is  of  average  In- 
come per  capita  In  the  United  States,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
based  on  data  supplied  by  the  Secretary  of 
transportation. 

This  deduction  can  be  used  by  taxpayers 
who  itemize  their  deductions  but  not  by  tax- 
payers who  use  the  standard  deduction  or 
the  low  income  allowance. 

ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIER  BILL 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Educatlo:i  and  Welfare  shall  prescribe 
standards  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  on 
public  buildings,  sidewalks  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  assure  the  accessibility  of  such  facilities 
to  the  handicapped.  Federal  funds  include 
general  revenue  sharing,  any  proposed  and 
subsequently  enacted  general  or  special  reve- 
nue sharing  and  any  other  Federal  program. 
This  provision  also  applies  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  any  territories 
and  poesessions  of  the  United  States.  Local 
governments  include  any  political  subdivision 
of  the  State  and  any  other  instrumentality  of 
the  State. 

The  application  of  standards  may  be 
waived  by  the  Secretary  if  the  number  of 
handicapped  persons  to  use  the  facilities 
is  not  sufficient  to  require  application  of  the 
standard.  In  case  of  violations,  the  Secretary 
or  other  person  may  bring  action  In  the 
proper  district  coutt  seeking  a  mandatory 
injunction  to  force  compliance  and,  on  prop- 
er showing  a  restraining  order  may  be  Issued. 


By.  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Hartke,     Mr.     HoLUNGS,     Mr. 
Hughes,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Stafford, 
Mr.  TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.J.  Res.  118.  A  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 
be  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

WHITE  HOtrSE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
year  since  I  announced  my  priority  pro- 
gram for  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  to  more  thoroughly 
examine  the  problems  confronting  hand- 
icapped individuals,  I  have  become  even 
more  convinced  that  handicapped  indi- 
viduals are  this  Nation's  most  neglected 
minority.  We  need  only  examine  the 
events  of  the  last  year  to  demonstrate  to 
oiu'selves  that  this  is  so. 

For  example:  last  year,  with  two  laws 
on  the  books  prohibiting  architectural 
barriers  In  projects  receiving  Federal 
funds,    (Public  Law  20-480  and  Public 
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Law  91-215),  one  of  which  specifically 
dealt  with  Metro  construction,  the 
Congress  was  informed  that  more  funds 
would  be  needed  in  order  to  begin  mak- 
ing Metro  accessible  to  handicapped 
individuals;  again,  last  year,  following 
a  long-standing  correspondence  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regard- 
ing the  inclusion  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  the  Headstart  program,  the  Con- 
gress found  it  necessary  to  include  a 
specific  provision  of  law  in  the  OEO  ex- 
tension to  insure  that  10  percent  of  all 
enrollment  opportunities  in  Headstart 
were  available  for  handicapped  children 
eligible  for  the  program;  again,  last 
year,  after  almost  two  decades  of  criti- 
cism regarding  standards  in  State  insti- 
tutions for  the  retarded,  an  in-depth  pro- 
gram on  WABC  in  New  York  shocked 
the  sensibilities  of  this  country  regard- 
ing conditions  in  Willowbrook  State  Hos- 
pital ;  again,  last  year  in  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped 
on  extension  legislation  for  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act,  witness  after 
witness  reiterated  problems  in  providing 
comprehensive  services  for  handicapped 
individuals  in  State  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  the  failure  of  the  program 
to  serve  those  individuals  most  in  need, 
the  severely  handicapped. 

Last  year,  however,  also  marked  the 
beginning  of  change.  Twenty-two  cases 
in  16  States  were  filed  or  completed  on 
the  right  to  education  for  handicapped 
children.  Seven  cases  have  been  filed  in 
the  States  regarding  right  to  treatment 
and  placement  of  handicapped  indivi- 
duals in  institutions.  And  here  in  the 
Congress  we  have  begun  to  take  action 
to  assure  that  the  rights  of  these  in- 
dividuals are  protected.  Senator  Javits 
and  I  and  other  cosponsors  have  intro- 
duced the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  which  would  insure  that  stand- 
ards are  defined  and  adopted  by  State 
institutions  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
handicapp)ed  individuals.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph. Senator  Magnuson,  and  I  have 
with  other  cosponsors  introduced  a  land- 
mark education  bill  for  handicapped 
children  which  will  insure  that  all  chil- 
dren have  the  right  to  free  and  appro- 
priate education  within  their  State  of 
residence. 

The  Congress,  will,  I  believe,  take 
action  on  these  proposals  during  this 
term.  Yet  the  question  which  we  must 
pose  is  the  broader  one  of  full  integration 
into  commur.itv  life  for  all  handicapped 
individuals.  While  we  can  and  will  take 
action  in  areas  where  services  do  not 
exist,  the  final  truth  Is  that  no  institu- 
tion of  society  serves  the  handicapped 
well.  For  the  most  part,  these  individuals 
find  themselves  excluded  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life,  their  needs 
dealt  with  only  as  an  afterthought  and  a 
luxury  in  planning  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. Our  transportation  systems  and 
housing  are  not  designed  to  accommo- 
date those  with  physical  handicaps.  Our 
educational  and  employment  programs 
are  at  a  loss  to  tissiu'e  appropriate  serv- 
ices. Even  our  data  systems  treat  the 
handicapped  as  a  hidden  population,  who 
appear  through  the  accident  of  having 
applied  for  services  which  are  supported 


by  Government  funds.  And  because  of  the 
complicated  nature  of  many  handi- 
capping conditions,  our  health  delivery 
systems  act  as  an  endlessly  frustrating 
maze  of  offices  and  services,  none  of 
which  are  connected  or  can  deal  in  a 
comprehensive  way  with  those  problems 
handicapped  individuals  find  confront- 
ing them. 

I  think  that  it  Is  clear  that  we  can- 
not deal  with  these  problems  in  a  piece- 
meal way.  Continual  adjustments  of  sys- 
tems through  legislation  will  miss  the 
mark  imless  we  take  the  time  to  compre- 
hensively confront  the  entire  problem. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  that  today,  together 
with  18  other  Senators,  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing a  resolution  to  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Handicapped.  I  be- 
lieve we  miist  explore  publicly  and  with 
high  visibility  the  rights  and  needs  of 
handicapped  individuals  in  order  to  be- 
gin planning  to  better  serve  their  needs. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  public  be- 
come aware  of  how  handicapped  indi- 
viduals feel  about  their  conditions  and 
their  treatment  in  society,  and  under- 
stand the  problems  they  face. 

I  envision  that  this  Conference  will 
examine  all  areas  of  life,  and  produce 
innovative  and  practical  recommenda- 
tions for  change  in  areas  where  the 
handicapped  are  overlooked.  I  do  not 
expect  this  Conference  to  take  the  place 
of  legislation  and  implementation  of  rec- 
ommendations which  have  already  been 
undertaken.  But  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
have  blueprints  which  identify  problem 
areas,  and  suggests  solutions  where  ac- 
tion is  not  now  forthcoming.  This  Con- 
ference is  a  necessary  step  toward  those 
solutions  for  it  would  bring  together  key 
professionals  from  the  States,  handi- 
capped individuals,  public  officials  and 
private  citizens  to  examine  problems  and 
make  comprehensive  suggestions  for 
change.  It  would  provide  to  handicapped 
individuals  themselves  a  forum  from 
which  to  speak  and  to  educate  this  Na- 
tion. And  it  would  provide  them  the  op- 
portunity to  be  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning for  the  Conference  and  their  own 
futures. 

Handicapped  individuals  from  all  over 
the  country  have  wTitten  to  me  to  ex- 
press their  support  for  convening  this 
Conference.  For  the  first  time,  with  this 
proposal  and  other  legislation  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  last  Congress, 
they  find  recognition  of  their  basic 
rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  we  must  follow  through 
on  our  promises,  and  to  do  so  we  must 
begin  planning  for  the  future.  The 
White  House  Conference  will  provide 
the  forum  to  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  White  House  Conference 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  the  House 
failed  to  take  final  action  before  Con- 
gress adjourned.  I  today  reintroduce 
this  resolution,  and  ask  that  pertinent 
excerpts  from  last  year's  committee  re- 
port on  this  measure  together  with  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  joint  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


White  House  Conference  on  the 
Handicapped 
(Report  No.  92-1080) 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, to  which  was  referred  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  202)   to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  a  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Handicapped  be  called  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  having  considered  the 
same,  reports  favorably  thereon  with  amend- 
ments and  recommends  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  do  pass. 

SUMMABT 

The  resolution  declEu-es  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  call  a 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 
within  2  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  resolution  in  order  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  further  research  and  action  to 
the  field  of  the  handicapped,  and  to  further 
the  policies  set  forth  to  the  preamble  of  the 
resolution. 

Specifically,  the  resolution — 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance of  other  appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  to  plan  and  conduct  the 
Conference. 

Directs  the  Conference  to  bring  together 
representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments;  professional  and  lay  people 
working  to  the  fields  of  the  handicapped;  and 
the  general  public,  tocludlng  handicapped 
persons  and  parents  of  handicapped  persons. 

Provides  that  a  final  report  be  submitted 
to  the  President  not  later  than  120  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  the  Conference  is 
called;  that  the  report  shall  be  Immediately 
available  to  the  public:  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  within  90  days  after  submission 
of  the  report,  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative action  and  legislation  necessary  to 
implement  the  report. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  request  the  coop- 
eration and  assistance  of  other  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  render  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  conduct  conferences 
prior  to  the  White  House  Conference,  prepare 
and  make  available  necessary  materials  to 
the  White  House  Conference  delegates,  pre- 
pare and  distribute  interim  reports,  engage 
necessary  handicapped  i>ersons  and  addi- 
tional personnel,  and  employ  handicapped 
persons  to  carrying  out  hU  functions  under 
the  resolution. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Handicapped,  composed  of 
28  persons,  of  whom  not  less  than  10  shaU  be 
handicapped  persons  or  parents  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

Provides  that  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
cease  to  exist  90  days  after  the  submission 
of  the  final  report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Handicapped. 

Authorizes  $2  million  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution. 

BACKGROtrND 

Estimates  of  Americans  who  are  handi- 
capped range  from  a  low  of  28  million  to- 
divlduals  to  a  high  of  over  50  million.  These 
figures  Include  at  least  22  million  individ- 
uals who  are  physically  handicapped,  and  6 
mUllon  who  are  mentally  retarded.  There  Is 
no  more  devastating  comment  on  the  nature 
of  our  public  policy  or  the  lives  lived  by 
these  todividuals  than  our  toablllty  to  pro- 
vide accurate  and  current  figures  on  how 
many  individuals  are  handicapped,  what 
forms  of  disability  they  have,  and  what  kind 
of  services  they  receive. 

Tragically,  the  problems  faced  by  handi- 
capped Individuals  do  not  end  with  these 
numbers.  Across  the  board,  service  by  service, 
program  by  program,  and  state  by  state,  the 
handicapped  person  is  truly  a  second-class 
citizen.  He  Is  too  often  excluded  from  schools 
and  educational  programs,  barred  from  em- 
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ployment  or  Is  underemployed  because  of 
archaic  attitudes  toward  the  handicapped, 
denied  access  to  transportation,  buildings 
and  housing  because  of  architectural  barriers 
and  lack  of  planning,  and  Is  discriminated 
against  by  our  public  laws.  Not  the  least  of 
the  problem  Is  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  are  simply  unfamiliar  with  and  In- 
sensitive to  dllHcultles  confronted  by  handi- 
capped individuals  and  lack  adequate  knowl- 
edge about  their  potential  for  contribution 
to  society.  Too  often  programing  for,  and 
thinking  about,  the  handicapped  falls  be- 
cause of  lack  of  knowledge.  Too  often  we 
find  that  we  automatically  make  the  assump- 
tion that  nothing  can  be  done.  With  that 
assumption  made,  the  best  progrsunlng  and 
the  most  enlightened  services  cannot  meet 
their  goals.  It  Is  against  the  basic  tenets  of 
the  scientific  process  to  make  assumptions 
of  no  hope  and  no  help.  No  less  shoiild  be 
true  of  our  public  policy.  In  the  case  of  the 
handicapped,  making  this  assumption  all 
too  often  has  resulted  In  the  violation  of  their 
basic  rights  as  human  beings,  and  has  con- 
demned them  to  lives  of  uselessness.  Fore- 
sight, and  a  strong  commitment  to  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  human  life  could  have 
made  them  healthy  and  productive  citizens. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  It  Is  of  utmost 
necessity  that  a  national  forum  be  provided 
to  focus  attention  on  these  problems  and 
their  solution.  That  forum  must  be  compre- 
hensive in  scop>e.  It  must  be  visible.  It  must 
be  heard. 

The  answers  to  many  of  the  difficulties 
faced  by  indlvlauals  who  are  handicapped 
are  available  or  within  our  reach.  Modem 
technology,  knowledge  and  planning  could 
end  many  of  their  problems.  What  Is  missing 
Is  the  commitment,  the  focus  and  the  reali- 
zation of  what  our  public  policy  toward  the 
handicapped  does.  The  Comnmlttee  expects 
that  the  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Handicapped  will  serve  as  an  Important 
means  of  focusing  greater  public  attention 
on  the  problems  and  needs  of  handicapped 
persons  and  will  vitalize  the  commitment 
which  the  United  States  must  have  In  over- 
coming these  problems. 

PLANNING    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

In  this  resolution,  the  Committee  directs 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
vene a  White  House  Conference  on  the  Han- 
dicapped to  develop  recommendations  for 
further  research  and  action  in  fields  relating 
to  the  handicapped.  This  Conference  must 
be  well-planned  and  executed  In  order  to 
yield  the  results  which  are  needed  In  plan- 
ning for  the  handicapped.  Therefore,  a  two- 
year  maximum  period  has  been  provided  to 
jinsure  time  for  thorough  planning,  con- 
sultation and  direction. 

The  Conunlttee  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  other  appro- 
priate Federal  departments  and  agencies,  to 
plan  and  conduct  the  Conference.  The  Com- 
mittee feels  that  placing  this  authority  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  most  appropriate  because  the  De- 
partment has  over  50  oroerams  which  deal 
with  the  needs  of  Individuals  with  handi- 
caps and  Is  the  primary  governmental  agency 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  health, 
welfare  and  well-being  of  these  citizens. 
There  is  no  agency  within  the  Department 
which  has  coordinating  responsibility  for 
programs  for  the  handicapped  at  this  time. 
For  this  reason,  the  Committee  directs  the 
Secretary  to  take  full  responsibility  for  the 
planning  and  execution  of  this  resolution 
and  to  maintain  full  oversight  responsibili- 
ties for  the  Conference. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  expertise  and  ex- 
perience of  all  Individuals  Involved  in  pro- 
gramming for  the  handicapped,  the  Confer- 
ence is  directed  to  bring  together  representa- 
tives of  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, professional  and  lay  Individuals  in- 
volved in  fields  relating  to  the  handicapped. 


and  the  general  public,  including  individ- 
uals with  handicaps,  and  parents  of  Indi- 
viduals with  handicaps.  More  so  than  any 
other  provision  of  this  resolution,  the  Com- 
mittee finds  this  provision  central  to  the 
purpose  of  the  White  House  Conference, 
and  believes  strongly  that  this  Conference  at 
all  levels  must  be  a  Conference  for  and  about 
Individuals  with  handicaps.  The  Committee 
fully  expects  that  the  process  of  selecting 
representatives,  both  for  the  White  House 
Conference  and  the  State  and  local  confer- 
ences preceding  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence, will  be  open  and  democratic,  and  will 
Insure  that  individuals  of  all  ages,  disabili- 
ties and  professions  will  be  represented. 

The  Committee  directs  the  Secretary  In 
the  planning  and  administration  of  this 
Conference  to  request  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  other  appropriate  government 
agencies.  In  this  respect,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  be  among  those  agencies  which  work 
closely  with  the  planning  of  this  Confer- 
ence. It  Is  the  belief  of  this  Committee  that 
disabled  veterans,  especially  veterans  dis- 
abled in  Vietnam,  are  confronted  with  prob- 
lems which  have  not  been  addressed  by  a 
coherent  or  consistent  Federal  policy.  Of 
special  concern  to  the  Committee  Is  the 
problem  of  readjustment  that  must  be  made 
by  these  young  men  whose  world  has  so  com- 
pletely changed  as  a  result  of  Injuries  in 
service  to  their  country.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  the  Committee  would  direct  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  work  with  the 
Conference  at  all  stages,  and  furthermore 
directs  the  Conference  to  address  itself  to 
the  specific  problems  of  the  disabled  veteran. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  hold 
State  conferences  prior  to  the  White  House 
Conference.  The  Committee  reiterates  its 
desire  that  these  conferences  at  the  State 
level  be  representative,  and  the  selection  of 
delegates  be  open,  and  that  this  process  not 
bar  any  individual  who  wishes  to  participate. 
The  Committee  further  directs  the  Secretary 
to  make  full  use  of  recommendations  made 
by  existing  and  past  advisory  committees  and 
task  force  panels  on  the  physically  handi- 
capped, the  mentally  disabled  and  on  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  as  well 
as  others,  in  preparing  background  Informa- 
tion and  materials  for  delegates  to  the  State 
and  the  White  House  Conferences.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  prior  Task  Force  panels 
will  be  invaluable  information  for  delegates 
to  local,  State  and  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence. 

Furthermore,  position  papers  drawn  up  by 
the  Staff  of  the  White  House  Conference,  by 
delegates  and  other  Interested  parties  can  be 
used  effectively  to  generate  discussion  In  par- 
ticular areas  and  could  serve  as  valuable 
starting  points  for  delegates.  Thus,  the  Com- 
mittee directs  the  Secretary  to  make  full  use 
of  this  medium  and  to  provide  materials  of 
this  type  for  use  during  the  Conference.  The 
Committee  strongly  believes  that  an  open, 
democratic,  and  informed  Conference  with  a 
focus  for  reaction  wUl  produce  a  blueprint 
for  action  which  can  be  Implemented.  It 
therefore  directs  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that 
this  Conference  fosters  creativity  and  pro- 
vides an  open  forum  for  all  viewpoints. 

In  carrying  out  all  responsibilities  under 
this  resolution,  the  Committee  has  directed 
the  Secretary  to  employ  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals. The  Committee  wishes  the  Intent  of 
this  language  to  be  very  clear.  The  Commit- 
tee feels  very  strongly  that  this  is  a  Confer- 
ence for  and  about  individuals  with  handi- 
caps, and  should  be  guided,  planned  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  individuals  with  handicaps 
and  parents  of  individuals  with  handicaps.  It 
l3  therefore  expected  that  the  Secretary  will 
hire  handicapped  Individuals  specifically  for 
this  purpose,  and  will  provide  them  with  the 
authority  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses   of    this    resolution.    The    Committee 


fuUy  expects  that  handicapped  Individuals, 
hired  to  plan  and  administer  the  White 
House  Conference,  will  be  retrained  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  Implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conference. 

The  Committee  expects  the  White  House 
Conference  to  provide  thorough  documenta- 
tion and  explicit  directions  for  public  policy. 
It  therefore  directs  the  Conference  to  con- 
sider strategies  by  which  attitudes  toward 
the  handicapped  can  be  changed.  The  Com- 
mittee further  expects  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations to  be  fully  considered  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  Committee  has  provided 
that  a  final  report  of  such  Conference  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  follow- 
ing the  date  the  Conference  Is  called,  and  has 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  his  full  recommendations  for 
action  within  ninety  days  following  the  Con- 
ference report  to  the  President.  The  Commit- 
tee win  at  that  time  provide  a  full  hearing 
for  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference, 
and  will  take  action  for  Implementation. 

ARE.\S    TO    BE    CONSIDERED  ^ 

The  Committee  believes  that  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  which  must  be  considered  in 
depth  by  the  Conference. 

First,  the  Committee  believes  that  the  level 
of  information  about  handicapped  individ- 
uals, the  services  they  receive  and  the  seri- 
ousness of  their  disability  Is  totally  inade- 
quate. It  iB  difficult  to  formulate  public 
policy  without  an  adequate  Information  base, 
and  it  is  Impossible  to  know  If  current  pro- 
grams are  working  effectively.  The  Committee 
therefore  directs  the  Conference  to  take  steps 
to  help  develop  the  means  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  modern  Information  system  on  the 
handicapped  which  will  provide  the  federal. 
state  and  local  governments  with  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  planning  and  to  pro- 
vide services.  This  information  system  should 
also  provide  full  consumer  information  for 
services  and  assistance. 

Second,  the  Conamlttee  has  been  distressed 
to  find  that  services  to  the  severely  and 
multiply  handicapped  are  virtually  non- 
existent. It  has  discovered  In  hearings  on 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1972  that  in- 
dividuals who  are  most  in  need  of  services 
have  the  most  severe  handicaps  and  are  the 
last  to  receive  them.  The  Committee  there- 
fore directs  the  Conference  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  recommendations  for  expand- 
ing the  scope  of  services  to  the  severely  and 
multiply  handlcapp>ed.  In  so  doing,  the  Con- 
ference should  examine  existing  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  change  In  health,  education,  re- 
habilitation and  other  programs  that  wlU 
ensure  that  individuals  with  severe  and  with 
multiple  handicaps  will  have  their  needs 
met. 

Third,  the  Committee  believes  that  there 
are  particular  segments  of  the  handicapped 
population  whose  needs  must  be  considered 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  population.  They 
Include  the  very  young,  the  old,  the  disabled 
veteran,  and  the  disadvantaged.  These  in- 
dividuals have  needs  and  problems  which 
make  handicapping  conditions  a  more  severe 
disability.  The  Committee  therefore  directs 
the  Conference  to  examine  the  services  avail- 
able to  these  Individuals,  and  the  unique 
problems  confronted  by  these  individuals 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  measures 
to  meet  their  unique  problems. 

Fourth,  the  Committee  strongly  believes 
that  all  planning  of  buildings,  public  and 
private,  transportation  systems,  communica- 
tions systems  and  all  public  programs  and 
services  must  make  provision  for  the  needs 
of  handicapped  Individuals. 

More  than  anv  other  group,  the  handi- 
capped are  affected  by  decisions  made  at 
every  level  of  policy  making,  and  in  every 
policy  area.  Until  this  Nation  has  the  fore- 
sight to  Include  in  all  of  Its  planning  the 
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needs  and  the  small  requirements  which 
would  make  all  areas  of  society  accessible  to 
individuals  with  handicaps,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  excluded  and  will  be  denied  their 
basi:  human  rights.  The  Committee  there- 
fore directs  the  Conference  to  address  Itself 
directly  to  the  problem  posed  by  the  denial 
of  the  basic  rights  of  the  handicapped.  In 
examining  this  area,  the  Committee  expects 
that  the  Conference  will  identify  those  areas 
where  civil  rights  have  been  denied  and  will 
make  explicit  recommendations  for  change. 
Furthermore,  the  Committee  directs  the  Con- 
ference to  provide  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions which  will  Insxire  that  the  needs  and 
the  requirements  of  handicapped  Individuals 
will  be  considered  at  all  levels  of  policy  mak- 
ing and  future  planning.  In  addition,  the 
Committee  is  well  aware  that  technology  ex- 
ists which  would  enable  many  who  are  handi- 
capped to  take  advantage  of  existing  trans- 
portation, communication  and  educational 
systems,  and  to  better  compensate  for  their 
disabilities.  The  Committee  therefore  fur- 
ther directs  the  Conference  to  provide  an 
evaluation  of  this  technology,  and  to  make 
recommendations  of  how  this  technology 
might  be  better  utilized  and  made  available 
to  the  handicapped. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  the  following  areas  should  be 
given  thorough  examination: 

Research  and  Prevention. — The  Committee 
is  convinced  that  far  too  little  emphasis  in 
public  policy  Is  put  on  research  and  preven- 
tive methods.  It  would  therefore  press  the 
Conference  to  address  Itself  to  these  im- 
portant areas. 

Early  Diagnosis  Evaluation  and  Treat- 
ment.— Diagnosis,  treatment  and  evaluation 
early  in  a  child's  life  could  enable  many  with 
handicaps  to  blunt  the  effects  of  these  dis- 
abilities The  Committee  would  urge  local. 
State  and  the  White  House  conferences  to 
review  and  explore  new  mechanisms  to  m- 
sure  that  these  important  early  life  measures 
are  available  to  all  children. 

Education. — Only  40^.  of  all  handicapped 
children  receive  appropriate  educational  serv- 
ices. This  figure  is  lower  by  individual  slate 
and  by  disability.  A  U.S.  District  Court  In 
Pennsylvania  has  ordered  that  State  to  pro- 
vide a  free  public  education  to  all  handi- 
capped children  by  September  1972.  It  is 
likely  that  other  States  will  soon  find  them- 
selves under  similar  orders.  The  Committee 
therefore  believes  that  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  Conference  address  Itself  to  explore  mech- 
anisms to  ensure  that  this  goal  can  be  met 
within  every  State.  It  Is  also  Important  that 
the  Conference  address  itself  to  the  real  needs 
of  handicapped  who  are  young  adults,  or 
adults,  and  have  been  excluded  from  school 
in  the  past,  or  desire  continuing  adult  and 
higher  education  or  retraining  In  a  particu- 
lar skill.  The  Committee  is  aware  that  at  the 
present  time  most  of  these  avenues  are  not 
open  to  the  handicapped,  and  would  like 
to  see  this  situation  changed. 

Employment. — Presently  of  the  22  million 
physically  handicapped  Americans,  only 
about  800,000  are  employed.  Of  the  6  million 
mentally  retarded  Individuals,  9  of  10  could 
work  and  live  more  Independently  If  properly 
trained.  Few  receive  this  training.  The  Com- 
mittee acknowledges  that  the  problem  of 
employment  is  not  only  unemployment,  but 
underemployment.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  Conference  should  examine  both  of 
these  problems,  should  review  the  factors 
which  limit  employment  opportunities,  such 
as  insurance  and  health  requirements,  and 
make  recommendations  which  will  provide 
full  employment  opportunity. 

Residential  Treatment. — Following  pub- 
licity of  conditions  at  Wlllowbrook.  the  Com- 
mittee urges  the  Conference  to  examine  the 
problem  of  residential  treatment,  and  to 
review  and  make  recommendations  for  alter- 
native programs  of  care. 

Finally,  the  Committee  does  not  wish  the 
Conference  to  limit  Itself  to  these  areas,  but 


fully  expects  that  many  other  problems  wUl 
be  given  thorough  examination.  In  addition 
to  the  areas  mentioned  above. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

1.  On  page  5,  line  11.  insert  after  the  word 
"such"  the  following:  "handicapped  per- 
sons and". 

Explanation. — It  Is  the  Intent  of  this 
amendment  to  mandate  that  handicapped 
individuals  be  Involved  in  the  planning  and 
conducting  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Handicapped.  Therefore,  the  amend- 
ment directs  the  Secretary  to  engage  such 
handicapped  persons. 

2.  On  page  5.  line  23,  Insert  the  following 
new  sentence:  "In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary 
shall  employ  handicapped  persons." 

Explanation. — Again,  to  insure  that  handi- 
capped persons  are  Involved  at  all  stages  of 
planning  and  conducting  of  the  White  House 
Conference,  this  amendment  directs  the 
Secretary  to  employ  handicapped  persons  in 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  the  Joint 
resolution. 

ESTIMATE    or   COSTS 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510).  the  committee  estimates 
that  the  maximum  cost  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution.  If  all  sums  authorized  were  fully 
appropriated,  would  be  as  follows: 

Authorisations 
White  House  Conference  on  the 

Handicapped    $2,000,000 

VOTE    TABULATION 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  the  following  is  a  tabulation  of 
votes  in  committee  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  report  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202 
with  amendments : 

The  committee  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
port Senate  Joint  Resolution  202,  with 
amendments. 

Section-bt-Sectiom  Analysis  of  S.J.  Res.  202, 
The  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Handicapped 

matter  preceding  the  enactino  clause 

The  matter  preceding  the  enacting  clause 

of  this  resolution  contains  seven  findings  of 

the  Congress  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  This  Nation  has  achieved  great  and 
satisfying  success  in  making  iK>sslble  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  life  for  a  large  and  Increajslng 
percentsige  of  our  population. 

2.  The  benefits  and  rights  of  our  society 
are  often  denied  those  who  are  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped. 

3.  There  are  seven  million  handicapped 
children  and  countless  numbers  of  handi- 
capped adults. 

4.  Equality  of  opportunity,  equal  access 
to  all  aspects  of  society  and  equal  rights  of 
the  handicapped  are  of  critical  Importance 
to  this  Nation. 

5.  The  primary  responsibility  for  meeting 
the  challenge  and  problems  has  been  that 
of  the  States  and  local  communities. 

6.  All  levels  of  government  must  share  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  opportunities  for 
the  handicapped;  and  it  is  therefore  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  work  Jointly  with  the  States 
and  their  citizens  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions and  plans  of  action  which  will: 

provide  educational,  health  and  diagnos- 
tic services  for  all  children  early  In  life; 

assure  that  every  handicapped  person  re- 
ceives appropriately  designed  benefits  of  the 
educational  system; 

assure  that  the  handicapped  have  all  spe- 
cial services  and  assistance  they  need  to  live 
a  full  and  productive  life; 

enable  handicapped  persons  to  have  equal 
and  adequate  access  to  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  services,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  emergency; 

examine   changes   that   technological    In- 


novation will  make  In  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  handicapped: 

assure  that  handicapped  persons  have 
equal  opportunity  to  engage  in  gainful  em- 
ployment; 

enable  handicapped  persons  to  have  in- 
comes suflicient  for  health,  and  participa- 
tion in  family  and  community  life: 

increase  research  relating  to  all  aspects 
of  handicapping  conditions; 

assure  close  attention  and  evaluation  to 
all  aspects  of  diagnosis,  evaluation  and  classi- 
fication of  handicapped  individuals; 

assure  review  and  evaluation  of  all  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  area  of  the  handicapped, 
and  close  examination  of  the  Federal  role; 

promote  other  related  matters  for  the 
handicapped; 

7.  It  Is  essential  that  recommendations 
be  made  which  will  assure  that  all  handi- 
capped persons  be  able  to  live  in  a  manner 
as  independent  and  self-reliant  as  possible, 
and  that  complete  Integration  of  all  handi- 
capped individuals  Into  normal  community 
living,  working  and  service  patterns  be  held 
as  the  final  objective. 

SECTION    1.    ENACTING    CLADSE.    REPRESENTATION 
AT    CONrERENCE,    REPORTING 

Section  1  contains  three  subsections  which 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to  call 
a  White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped, and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  plan  and  conduct 
such  conference;  provide  for  representation 
at  the  White  House  Conference;  and  direct 
the  Conference  to  submit  a  final  report  and 
the  Secretary  to  transmit  recommendations 
for  administrative  and  legislative  action  In 
order  to  Implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  final  report. 

The  enacting  clause  resolves  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Handicapped  within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  In 
order  to  develop  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther research  and  action  in  the  field  of  the 
handicapped.  It  further  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  plan  and  conduct  such  con- 
ference, with  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  other  appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  directs  the 
Conference  to  bring  together  representa- 
tives of  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, professional  and  lay  people  working 
In  areas  related  to  the  handicapped,  and  the 
general  public.  Including  handicapped  per- 
sons and  parents  of  handicapped  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  facts  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  utilization  skills. 
experience  and  energies  of  the  handicappted. 
and  the  Improvement  of  conditions  of  the 
handicapped. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  the  Conference  to 
submit  a  final  report  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  no  later  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  following  the  date  on  which 
the  conference  Is  called.  Such  report  shall 
be  made  available  Immediately  to  the  public. 
This  subsection  also  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  traiismlt 
to  the  President  and  to  the  ConCTess  his  rec- 
ommendations for  administrative  action  and 
legislation  necessary  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  final  report  within 
ninety  days  following  the  submission  of  the 
final  report. 

SECTION  2.  RESrON.'^IBlLITIES  OF  THE  SECRFTARY 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION. 
AND    WTELFARK 

Section  2  sets  forth  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  contains  two 
sentences. 

The  first  sentence  contains  five  clauses. 
These  clauses  direct  the  Secretary  to: 

(a)  request  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies; 

(b)  render  till  reasonable  assistance,  in- 
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eluding  financial  assistance  to  the  States  In 
enabling  them  to  organize  and  conduct  con- 
ferences on  the  handicapped  prior  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  HandW 
capped; 

(c)  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Handicapped; 

(d)  prepare  and  distribute  Interim  re- 
ports of  the  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Handicapped  as  may  be  exigent;  and 

(e)  engage  such  handicapped  persons  and 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  Title  6, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
civil  service,  and  without  regard  to  chapter 
57  and  subchapter  111  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  the  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

The  second  sentence  of  Sentence  of  Section 
2  expressly  directs  the  Secretary  to  employ 
handicapped  persons  In  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  the  Joint  resolution. 

J  SECTION    3.    DEFINmON    OF    STATE 

J  Section  3  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of 
/this  Joint  resolution  the  term  "Stat^"  In- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

SECTION   4.   aESPONSIBILITIES   OF  THE   AOVISORT 

coMMrmrE 
Section  4  establishes  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, provides  for  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  terms 
of  service  for  members. 

Subsection  (a)  of  Section  4  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 
composed  of  twenty-eight  members  of  whom 
not  less  than  10  shall  be  handicapped  or  par- 
ents of  handicapped  persons. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  compensation 
of  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
contains  two  clauses. 

Clause  (1)  Provides  that  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  who  are  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  shall 
serve  without  compensation  In  addition  to 
that  received  in  regular  employment,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  to  travel, 
subsistence  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  him  In  performance  of  his  duties 
as  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Clause  (2)  provides  that  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  other  than  those  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1)  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  day, 
for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  Including  traveltlme 
WhUe  engaged  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  such  members 
may  also  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently.  ' 

Subsection  (c)  of  Section  4  stipulates  that 
such  Advisory  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  the  final 
report  as  required  by  section  1(c). 

SKmON    S.    AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPaOPSXATIONS 

Section  5  authorizes  $2,000,000  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  Joint  reso- 
lution without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

S.J.  Res.  118 
Joint  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  a  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Handicapped   be  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
Whereas  this  Nation  has  achieved  great 
and  satisfying  success  In  making  possible  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  a  large  and  increas- 
ing percentage  of  our  population;  and 
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Whereas  the  great  benefits  and  funda- 
mental rights  of  our  society  are  often  denied 
those  who  are  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped:  and 

Whereas  there  are  seven  million  handi- 
capped children  and  countless  numbers  of 
handicapped  adults;  and 

Whereas  equality  of  opportunity,  equal  ac- 
cess to  all  aspects  of  society  and  equal  rights 
of  the  handicapped  is  of  critical  Importance 
to  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  primary  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  challenge  and  problems  of  the 
handicapped  has  been  that  of  the  States 
and  communities;  and 

Whereas  all  levels  of  government  must 
necessarUy  share  responslbUlty  for  develop- 
ing opportunities  for  the  handicapped;  and 
It  Is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  work  Jointly 
with  the  States  and  their  citizens,  to  develop 
recommendations  and  plans  for  action,  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  resolution, 
which  will  serve  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  providing  education,  health,  and  diag- 
nostic services  for  aU  chUdren  In  life  so 
that  handicapped  conditions  may  be  dis- 
covered and  treated  early; 

(2)  assuring  that  every  handicapped  per- 
son receives  appropriately  designed  benefits 
of  our  educational  system; 

(3)  assuring  that  the  handicapped  have 
available  to  them  all  special  services  and 
assistance  they  need  to  live  a  full  and  pro- 
ductive life; 

(4)  enabling  handicapped  persons  to  have 
equal  and  adequate  access  to  all  forms  of 
communication  and  transportation  services 
and  devices,  especially  in  time  of  emergency; 

(5)  examining  changes  that  technological 
Innovation  will  make  In  the  problems  facing 
the  handicapped; 

(6)  assuring  handicapped  persons  equal 
opportunity  with  others  to  engage  in  gainful 
employment; 

(7)  enabling  handicapped  persons  to  have 
Income  sufficient  for  health  and  for  partic- 
ipation In  family  and  community  life  as  self- 
respecting  citizens; 

<8)  Increasing  research  relating  to  all 
aspects  of  handicapping  conditions; 

(9)  assuring  close  attention  and  evalua- 
tion to  all  aspects  of  diagnosis,  evaluation, 
and  placement  of  handicapped  persons; 

(10)  assuring  review  and  evaluation  of  all 
Federal  programs  In  the  area  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  a  close  examination  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  order  to  plan  for  the  future: 

(11)  promoting  other  related  matters  for 
the  handicapped:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  that  recommenda- 
tions be  made  to  assure  that  all  handicapped 
persons  are  able  to  live  their  lives  In  a 
manner  as  Independent  and  self-reliant  as 
possible,  and  that  the  complete  Integration 
of  aU  the  handicapped  Into  normal  com- 
munity living,  working,  and  service  patterns 
be  held  as  the  final  objective :  Now.  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Aynerica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Handicapped  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion In  order  to  develop  recommendations 
for  further  research  and  action  In  the  field 
of  the  handicapped,  and  to  further  the 
policies  set  forth  In  the  preamble  of  this 
Joint  resolution.  Such  conference  shall  be 
planned  and  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") with  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  such  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  Including  the  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel, as  may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  facta 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  utili- 
zation   of    skills,    experience,    and    energies 


and  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
handicapped,  the  conference  shall  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  professional  and  lay 
people  who  are  working  In  the  fields  of  the 
handicapped,  and  the  general  public,  in- 
cluding handicapped  persons  and  parents  of 
handicapped  persons. 

(c)  A  final  report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Handicapped  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the  date 
on  which  the  conference  is  called  and  the 
findings  and  recommendations  Inclvided 
therein  shall  be  immediately  made  available 
to  the  public.  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  such 
final  report  transmit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  for  the 
administrative  action  and  the  legislation 
necessary  to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  In  such  report. 

Sec.  2.  In  administering  this  Joint  res- 
olution, the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  request  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  such  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  as  may  be  appropriate; 

(2)  render  all  reasonable  assistance,  in- 
cluding financial  assistance,  to  the  States 
In  enabling  them  to  organize  and  conduct 
conferences  on  the  handicapped  prior  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped; 

(3)  prepare  and  make  available  background 
materials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 
as  he  may  deem  necessary; 

(4)  prepare  and  distribute  Interim  reports 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped as  may  be  exigent;  and 

(5)  engage  such  handicapped  persons  and 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  provUlons  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  civil  service,  and  without 
regard  to  chapter  57  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  thU  Joint 
resolution,  the  Secretary  shall  employ  handi- 
capped persons. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion the  term  "State"  Includes  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  estabUsh  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Hand- 
icapped composed  of  twenty-eight  members 
of  whom  not  less  than  fifteen  shall  be  handi- 
capped or  parents  of  handicapped  persons. 

(b)  (1)  Any  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee who  Is  otherwise  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation In  addition  to  that  received  In 
his  regular  employment,  but  shall  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  oher  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  him  to  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Conunlttee. 
other  than  those  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1),  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $75  per  day,  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  In- 
cluding traveltlme  and,  while  so  engaged 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(c)  Such  Advisory  Committee  shall  cease 
to  exist  ninety  days  after  the  submission  of 
the  final  report  required  by  section  1  (c). 
Sec.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolution 
$2,000,000. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SITPPORTS  WHITE  HOT7SE  ON 
THX  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  the  able  chairman  (Mr.  Williams) 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  In  sponsoring  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  the  Handicapped. 

In  general,  we  Americans  are  unaware 
of  the  28  million  handicapF>ed  persons 
In  this  Nation,  and  all  too  often  this  In- 
sulation has  led  to  an  insensitivlty  and 
lack  of  consideration  of  the  needs  and 
rights  of  the  handicapped.  Unless  we 
happen  to  have  a  relative  or  friend  who 
is  mentally  or  physically  disabled,  unless 
we  have  a  professional  Interest  in  a  field 
such  as  special  education  or  vocational 
rehabilitation,  we  do  not  think  of  such 
things  as  steps  and  curbs  we  cannot 
climb;  telephones  we  cannot  use;  buses 
and  subways  we  cannot  enter;  water 
fountains  we  cannot  reach;  signs  we  can- 
not read.  In  addition  to  these  problems, 
the  tremendous  burdens  of  discrimina- 
tion in  education  and  employment  make 
it  difiBcult  for  many  of  us  to  comprehend 
the  awful  realities  with  which  so  many 
handicapped  persons  live. 

The  authorization  of  f imds  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 
is  a  first  step  in  awakening  the  American 
people  to  just  what  It  means  to  be  handi- 
capped. We  must  become  aware  of  the 
problems  of  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren, of  the  disparities  in  services  pro- 
vided over  the  Nation,  of  the  pitiful  em- 
ployment statistics  of  a  population  eager 
to  do  useful  work.  Finally,  we  must  com- 
mit ourselves  as  a  nation  to  solving  these 
problems  within  a  realistic  amount  of 
time  so  that  handicapped  persons  will 
have  equal  rights  and  opportunities  with- 
out delay. 

Mr.  President,  the  test  of  a  nation  is 
how  it  treats  its  less  fortunate.  I  believe 
the  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Handicapped  is  a  worthy  response  to  that 
test. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    868 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  868,  a  bill  to 
provide  computation  of  social  security 
benefits  based  on  combined  earnings  of 
married  couples. 

S.    904 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  904, 
the  Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act. 

S.   919 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  919. 
to  permit  early  retirees  and  the  spouses 
and  widows  of  social  security  annuitants 
over  the  age  of  60  to  purchase  medicare 
coverage  at  cost. 

S.    1115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1115,  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Treatment  Act  of  1973. 


S.    1232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1232.  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
consider  and  act  upon  an  application  for 
modification  of  Bureau  and  Land  Man- 
agement coal  lease  numbered  D-034365. 

S.    1323 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1323,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  pro- 
vide automatic  coverage  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  program, 
without  payment  of  premium  under  the 
hospital  insurance  program. 

S.  1S3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abouh- 
EZK),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney  t,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1535.  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  the  recovery  of  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees,  as  a  part  of  court  costs,  in  civil  csises 
involving  the  internal  revenue  laws. 

S.    IS99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Saxbe,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1599,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continued  sale  of  gasoline  to 
independent  gasoline  retailers. 

S.    1708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1708,  a  biU  to 
amend  title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  extend  appropriations  author- 
izations for  3  fiscal  years  and  to  re- 
vise and  improve  authorities  In  such  title 
for  family  planning  services  programs, 
planning,  training,  and  public  informa- 
tion activities,  and  population  research. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
become  a  sponsor  of  S.  1708,  the  Family 
Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
search Amendments  of  1973. 1  would  like 
to  begin  my  remarks  by  repeating  a  por- 
tion of  Senator  Cranston's  remarks  on 
this  subject.  He  stated  that  the  original 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Popula- 
tion Research  Act  was: 

The  culmination  of  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  groups  and  Individuals  to  make 
family  planning  services  available  to  all  those 
who  wanted  but  could  not  afford  them,  as 
well  as  to  Improve  our  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  human  reproduction  and  population  dy- 
namics so  that  each  individual  family  could 
determine  Its  size  by  choice  rather  than  by 
force  of  circumstance. 

We  have  made  tremendous  strides 
since  1970  In  helping  set  up  voluntary 
family  planning  projects;  in  training 
personnel  to  work  in  these  programs;  and 
to  promote  research  in  this  field.  How- 
ever, this  very  progress,  and  the  United 
States  declining  birth  rate,  tends  to 
make  us  somewhat  complacent  and  to  be 
less  willing  to  fully  fund  and  aggressively 
attack  tills  problem.  In  fact,  this  pro- 
gram is  at  a  critical  stage  where  it  needs 
adequate  funding  and  support  to  carry 
out  the  Congress  original  Intentions, 
that  is.  to  accomplish  the  goals  for  which 
It  was  first  established. 

We  have  yet  to  find  a  completely  safe 


and  effective  means  of  contraception;  we 
have  yet  to  fully  develop  educational  and 
informational  programs  to  reach  the  very 
people  who  need  help;  and  we  have  yet 
to  reach  all  of  the  6.6  million  women  who 
want  these  services  but  cannot  afford 
them.  We  have  made  progress  but  we 
have  yet  to  reach  our  goals. 

Research  has  shown  that  our  growing 
population  was  never  the  result  of  poor 
families  but  it  is  the  poor  who  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  information  and  services  to 
control  the  size  of  their  families.  They 
are  not  given  the  choice  to  voluntarily 
control  the  size  of  their  families  as  are 
more  affluent  citizens.  This  program  has 
progressed  toward  its  goals  but  we  must 
not  stop  now  in  our  support  of  It.  I  urge 
you  to  support  this  legislation  which  will 
extend  and  Improve  this  act  so  that  it 
may  better  meet  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established. 

S.  1714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1714,  to  establish  a  Vietnam-era  Vet- 
erans Task  Force  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

S.  171S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1715,  to 
establish  Independent  boards  to  review 
the  discharges  and  dismissals  of  service- 
men who  served  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

S.    1716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1716.  to 
prohibit  the  inclusion  of  certain  informa- 
tion on  discharge  certificates. 

S.    1818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy*  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1818,  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  issue  a  "Meritorious  Service  Passport" 
to  our  Nation's  returning  prisoners  of 
war,  so  as  to  permit  them  free  access  and 
use  to  this  Nation's  National  Park  Sys- 
tem and  all  of  our  National  Recreation 
areas. 

S.    1837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1837,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  removing  arbitrary  statutory  lim- 
its on  payments  for  skilled  nursing 
homes. 

S.    1854 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1854.  a 
bill  to  authorize  funds  to  compensate 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  tribe  of  Indians 
of  Oklahoma,  for  the  loss  of  545,175.14 
acres  of  land. 

8.    1856 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1856,  a 
bill  to  determine  the  rights  and  interest* 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  and 
to  the  bed  of  the  Arkansas  River  below 
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the  Canadian  fork  and  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Oltlahoma. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  120— SUBMIS- 
SION OF   A  RESOLUTION   TO   RE- 
FER  A   BILL   TO   THE   COURT   OF 
CLAIMS 
(Referred  to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  the  following 

resolution : 

S.  Res.  120 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  1910)  entitled 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Master  Sergeant 
Ronald  J.  Hodgklnaon.  United  States  Army 
(retired)"  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  is 
hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims;  and 
the  Chief  Commissioner  shall  proceed  with 
the  same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United 
3:at«s  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount,  If  any. 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimant. 


INCREASE  OF  INSURANCE  TO  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.      150 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(S  1835)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  to 
$20,000  to  provide  full-time  coverage 
thereunder  for  certain  members  of  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard,  to  author- 
ize the  conversion  of  such  insurance  to 
veterans'  group  life  insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1973- AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.      ISl     AND      1S2 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  McINTYRE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  'S.  1570*  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  allocate 
energy  and  fuels  when  he  determines  and 
declares  that  extraordinary  shortages  or 
dislocations  in  the  distribution  of  energy 
and  fuels  exist  or  are  imminent  and  that 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare  is 
thereby  jeopardized;  to  provide  for  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and  for  other  purposes. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     153 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  7447  >  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT   NO.    154 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Helms) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House 
bill  7447.  supra. 


ORDER   FOR   STAR   PRINT   OF 
AMENDMENT   NO.    149 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day I  submitted  an  amendment,  which 
is  numbered  149,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Dole.  Tlirough  an  error  in  printing,  the 
amendment  is  listed  as  having  been  sub- 
mitted by  myself,  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Saxbe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  and  that  a  star  print  of  the 
amendment  be  made  for  use  of  Sena- 
tors and  for  calling  up  at  the  proper 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
REORGANIZATION  OF  FEDERAL 
DRUG    LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization.  Re- 
search and  International  Organizations. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Federal  Drug  Law  Enforcement  on 
June  6,  1973.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
in  room  3302  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing and  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  ALTERNA- 
TIVES TO  INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  and  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  will  conduct  a 
joint  hearing  in  San  Francisco,  on  Jime 
4.  1973,  on  alternatives  to  Institution- 
alization of  the  elderly.  Individuals  rep- 
resenting health  care  and  experts  in  the 
field  of  aging  will  testify.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  in  the  Ceremonial  Court 
Room  of  the  Federal  Building  starting 
at  9  a.m. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


JOBS  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  environ- 
mental movement  purge  itself  of  those 
attitudes  and  Insensitivities  that  make  it 
so  vulnerable  to  the  charge  of  elitism. 

I  think,  in  the  past,  this  accusation 
has  been  all  too  accurate,  and  it  has  led 
to  some  bitter  divisions  between  environ- 
mentalists and  other  groups  in  society, 
notably  labor  and  minority  groups. 
Workers  and  environmentalists  are  not 
at  odds,  but,  in  fact,  share  many  com- 
mon goals. 

Realization  of  this  new  attitude  is.  as 
yet,  largely  confined  to  the  vanguard 
of  the  labor  and  environmental  move- 
ments, but  It  should  be  nurtured  and  ex- 
panded. 


The  commitment  toward  this  goal 
which  emerged  from  the  California  AFL- 
CIO  Conference  on  "Jobs  and  the  En- 
vironment" in  San  Francisco  last  Decem- 
ber, was  an  extremely  important  first 
step. 

In  this  view.  I  think  it  is  quite  legiti- 
mate to  question  whether  "no  growth"  is 
a  meaningful  goal. 

It  says  to  workers  and  minorities  that 
the  primary  benefits  of  a  clean  environ- 
ment will  go  to  the  already  aflSuent. 

It  snys  to  the  many  men  and  women 
who  depend  totally  on  jobs  in  the  defense, 
aerospace,  construction,  and  highway 
Industries  that  their  jobs — and  their  very 
livelihoods — are  less  important  than  a 
clean  environment,  a  city  park,  a  few 
thousand  acres  of  wilderness  hundreds 
of  miles  away. 

It  says  to  the  500,000  unemployed  In 
California  that  their  chances  of  getting 
another  job  are  slim  at  best. 

It  says  to  those  who  are  just  now  en- 
joying the  leisure  and  the  resources  so 
long  enjoyed  by  the  middle-  and  upper- 
income  groups,  that  their  Jeeps  and  their 
motorcycles  and  their  campers  are  dam- 
aging rare  desert  flowers  and  their  use, 
therefore,  must  be  severely  restricted. 

My  point  is  that  many  In  their  zeal 
to  inhibit  what  appears  to  be  a  suicidal 
growth  syndrome  have  been  Insensitive 
to  the  legitimate  needs  and  desires  of 
the  workingman  and  the  poor. 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  environ- 
mental quality  necessitates  a  cutback  in 
jobs  or  recreational  opportimlties. 

Rather,  it  points  to  the  need  for  all 
of  us  to  move  away  from  single-pui'- 
pose  environmental  planning  toward 
more  comprehensive  planning  which 
considers  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental factors. 

We  should  seek  ways  to  improve  our 
environment  by  creating  more  jobs 
rather  than  jeopardizing  jobs. 

We  can  do  that  through  mass  transit, 
pollution  control  programs,  and  water 
purification  projects,  all  of  which  can 
add  to  productive  labor. 

Let  us  say  to  construction  workers 
and  defense,  military,  and  aerospace 
workers:  We  believe  in  your  right  to  a 
job. 

We  will  work  to  guarantee  you  alter- 
native emnloyment  before  any  further 
cutbacks  are  made. 

We  will  insist  that  environmental  im- 
pact statements  and  military  and  de- 
fense planning  take  into  account  the 
effects  unemployment  and  social  dis- 
locations have  on  the  people  involved. 

Let  us  talk  not  only  of  environmental 
Impact,  but  about  social  and  economic 
impact  as  well. 

In  the  final  analysis,  environmental 
reform  will  succeed  only  if  it  is  part  oi 
an  overall  program  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform. 

We  need  to  encourage  a  coalition  of 
organized  labor,  minorities,  and  environ- 
mentalists that  is  strong  enough  to  in- 
sure that  the  benefits  of  a  clean  environ- 
ment accrue  to  everyone  and  that  the 
job  rights  of  millions  of  workers  are  pro- 
tected. 

The  concern  for  a  better  life  and  a 
better  world  is  the  concern  of  us  all. 

Because  the  environmental  movement 
as  well,  and  then  on  the  economic,  so- 
has  In  the  past  been  too  Insensitive  to 


the  needs  and  desires  of  the  working- 
man,  it  has  been  viewed  by  the  working- 
man  as  an  effort  to  lock  up  all  the  re- 
maining open  space  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  backpackers. 

It  is  up  to  the  environmental  move- 
ment to  better  communicate  that  the 
preservation  of  these  lands  is  for  the 
benefit  of  everyone,  just  as  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  all  outdoorsmen — Including  off- 
the-road-vehlcle  enthusiasts — be  made 
more  aware  of  the  irreversible  harm  that 
may  come  from  their  use  of  certain 
fragile  lands. 

I  see  the  primary  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  helping  to  shift  the  focus 
of  planning  away  from  the  primarily 
local  to  the  regional.  State,  and  the  Na- 
tional. 

The  Federal  Government  must  take 
the  lead  in  developing  an  alternative  to 
our  present  military  and  defense  depend- 
ent economic  system. 

It  must  encourage  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy that  Is  consistent  with  environmen- 
tal quality. 

It  must  provide  the  funds  to  clean  up 
the  environment  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  jobs  and  Income  security. 

And,  ultimately,  it  is  the  job  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  sure  that 
the  pieces  fit  together,  that  the  decisions 
we  make  are  based  not  only  on  today's 
needs  and  priorities,  but  on  tomorrow's 
as  well,  and  then  on  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  environmental  needs  of  tomor- 
row's citizens. 


ENERGY    CRISES    AND    NEW   YORK 
STATE 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
an  important  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  William  E.  Simon,  on  the 
energy  situation  facing  our  Nation,  with 
particular  reference  to  New  York  State. 
In  making  tills  correspondence  public,  I 
recognize  that  most  of  the  States  of  our 
Nation  have  been  facing  problems  sim- 
ilar to  New  York  and  that  the  energy 
problem  we  are  facing  is  nationwide  and 
must  be  approached  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

In  my  letter  of  April  3  I  indicated  the 
importance  of  oil  imports  to  my  State 
and  also  urged  that  policies  be  promul- 
gated which  would  give  incentive  to  the 
construction  of  new  refinery  capacity  In 
the  United  States.  Deputy  Simon's  letter 
of  April  27  responds  most  positively  to 
these  concerns  as  did  the  President's 
energy  message  of  last  month. 

In  my  letter  of  April  18,1  addressed  the 
problem  that  independents  and  small 
business  were  facing  as  the  gasoline — 
and  diesel — shortage  worsened,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  administration  take 
ameliorative  action.  A  group  of  Senators 
led  by  Senator  Hart  has  also  sought  such 
action  in  a  letter  to  the  President.  I  also 
suggested  that  the  antitrust  implications 
of  the  situation  be  explored. 

Again  the  policies  to  date  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  establishing  a  voluntary 
allocation  system  "with  teeth"  and  Dep- 
uty Secretary  Simon's  letter  of  May  22, 
1973.  represent  a  definite  and  positive  re- 
sponse. The  Justice  Department  has  also 
written  me  on  this  situation. 

The  departments  concerned  have  con- 


sented to  publication  of  this  correspond- 
ence and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  exchange  of  correspondence  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  April  IS,  1973. 
Hon.  William  Simon, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Bill:  My  staff  has  talked  with  the 
staffs  of  many  Senators  on  the  upcoming 
gasoline  shortage  and  there  Is  one  common 
refrain.  The  present  gasoline  allocation  pol- 
icies of  the  major  oil  companies  are  having 
the  effect  of  squeezing  out  the  Independents 
and  small  businesses  who  depend  on  gasoline 
and'or  distillates.  This  situation  Is  likely  to 
deteriorate  further  In  the  months  ahead. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  should  not  be 
allowed  to  happen  particularly  since  the  oU 
Import  policies  of  the  past  have  directly  con- 
tributed to  the  almost  total  dependence  of 
these  small  businesses  on  supplies  from  the 
majors. 

I  note  that  in  the  bill  Senator  Jackson 
Introduced  last  Friday  that  the  President 
would,  among  other  things,  be  authorized  to 
take  whatever  action  Is  necessary  "to  pre- 
serve the  economic  and  competitive  viability 
of  the  Independent  producer,  refiner,  and  dis- 
tributor sectors  of  the  Industry." 

Perhaps  also  the  anti-trust  Implications 
of  this  situation  should  be  explored. 

I  do  recommend  that  the  Administration 
take  some  ameliorative  action  In  this  difficult 
area  and  be  prepared ! 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 


The  Deputy  Secretary 

OF  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  22.  1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  18,  concerning  the  position  of 
Independent  marketers  in  the  domestic 
petroleum  market. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  Administration 
on  May  10  established  a  voluntary  allocation 
system  for  crude  oil  and  products,  described 
in  the  enclosed  news  release.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, each  producer,  refiner,  marketer.  Job- 
ber, and  distributor  will  agree  to  make  avail- 
able in  each  State  to  each  of  Its  customers 
(Including  those  purchasers  In  the  sjjot 
market)  the  same  percentage  of  Its  total 
supply  of  crude  oil  and  products  that  It  pro- 
vided during  each  quarter  of  the  base  period 
(last  quarter  of  1971  and  first  three  quarters 
of  1972).  Also,  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
need,  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  may  assign 
allocations,  not  exceeding  10  percent  of  any 
suppliers"  total  sales  of  crude  oil  and  products 
during  the  base  period,  for  customers  en- 
gaged In  priority  activities  (see  Exhibit  A  of 
enclosure)  who  are  still  unable  to  secure 
adequate  supplies.  We  hope  that  the  new 
program  will  ease  the  situation  faced  by  the 
Independent  segment  of  the  oil  Industry. 

The  petroleum  industry  In  the  United 
States  is  undergoing  extensive  change  at  this 
time,  and  underlying  this  change  Is  the  fact 
that  domestic  production  of  crude  oil  haa 
reached  Its  peak  and  may  actually  be  on  the 
decline.  As  a  result,  most  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies have  little  In  the  way  of  surplus  prod- 
ucts to  sell.  In  fact,  they  appear  to  be  re- 
viewing all  of  their  marketing  policies  with 
an  eye  to  improving  profits  and  overall  ef- 
ficiency. The  independent  market  represents 
one  of  the  less  attractive  outlets  for  most 
integrated  oil  companies  and  so  they  can  be 
expected   to   vrtthdraw   from   this   area   first. 

With  the  Issuance  of  the  Presidential  Proc- 


lamation on  April  18  lifting  volumetric  con- 
trols on  oil  Imports  and  substituting  a  sys- 
tem of  license-fees,  every  Independent 
marketer  Is  now  free  to  Import  petroleum 
products  to  meet  his  needs.  Also,  new  re- 
fineries are  now  able  to  get  75  percent  of 
the  crude  oil  needs  for  the  first  five  years 
on  a  fee  free  basis.  This  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  independent  refiners  to  build 
on  the  East  Coast  and  elsewhere,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  independent  market. 

However,  problems  exist  which  will  Inter- 
fere with  the  ability  of  independents  to  func- 
tion effectively  In  the  market  place  In  the 
short  run.  Under  existing  price  regulations, 
the  independents  are  free  to  pass  through  the 
Increased  prices  currently  being  charged  by 
most  foreign  suppliers.  Major  oil  companies, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  subject  to  price  con- 
trols which  may  prevent  them  from  Increas- 
ing their  price  on  the  same  basis.  Paced  with 
this  competition,  the  independents  would  not 
be  able  to  raise  their  prices  and  thus  may  be 
prevented  from  Importing. 

In  addition,  the  ability  to  build  new  re- 
fineries, which  Is  necessary  In  order  to  pro- 
duce the  product  supply  for  Independents, 
has  In  recent  years  been  severely  curtailed 
because  of  environmental  objections.  Some 
progress  In  this  area  must  be  made  If  the 
Nation,  not  to  mention  the  independent 
marketer,  is  to  get  the  needed  supplies.  I 
noted  a  recent  letter  WTitten  by  Congress- 
man Silvio  Conte  to  a  number  of  his  area 
colleagues  telling  them  of  a  recent  visit  to 
a  refinery  In  the  Puget  Sound  area  in  Wash- 
ington. He  apparently  was  Impressed  by  the 
ability  of  the  refinery  to  operate  in  such  a 
pollution-free  manner. 

Size  alone  Is  not  the  only  Indication  of 
competition  in  the  market  place.  The  sheer 
size  of  the  investment  required  In  the  mod- 
ern search  for  oil  dictates  that  only  very 
large  companies  or  groups  of  companies  can 
participate.  Actually,  the  concentration 
within  petroleum  Industry  Is  less  today  than 
It  was  20  years  ago.  There  are  23  major  oil 
companies  currently  operating.  Most  In- 
dustries In  the  U.S.  have  a  much  smaller 
number  of  vital  Increments. 

In  the  crucible  of  the  competitive  market 
place,  change  Is  a  constant  factor.  It  would 
be  far  more  disruptive  for  the  Government 
to  interfere  In  this  process,  except  under 
the  most  extreme  circumstances,  than  it 
would  be  to  let  the  process  follow  Its  natural 
flow. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Simon. 


May  15,  1973. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Deputy 
Secretary  Simon  expressing  your  views  on 
the  supply  squeeze  faced  by  independent 
gasoline  and  fuel  oil  marketers.  We  sh&re 
your  concern  over  this  situation,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  worsening.  Our  staff  is  closely 
examining  the  matter  to  determine  whether 
the  shortages  themselves  or  the  allocations 
of  supplies  within  the  Industry  are  the  re- 
sult of  antitrust  violations.  If  they  are.  and 
if  sufficient  evidence  of  it  can  be  obtained, 
we  would  not  hesitate  to  seek  remedial  ac- 
tion In  the  courts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bruce  B.  Wilson, 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Antitrust  DiiHsion. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  3, 1973. 
Mr.  William  Simon. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  As  you  know,  I  have  been  In- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  past  three  years 
about  the  supply  of  fuel  oil  and  the  Federal 
Government  policies  which  affect  those  sup- 
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piles.  No.  2  fuel  oil — home  heating  oil — Is  a 
product  vital  to  consumers  and  Industries  in 
New  York;  and  the  consumption  In  my  state 
Is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land area. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  considering 
several  critical  oil  Import  policy  and  energy 
issues  and  their  affect  on  my  state.  I  should 
like  to  outline  briefly  some  of  my  primary 
domestic  concerns  as  they  relate  to  oil  In 
the  hope  that  the  policies  which  the  Admin- 
istration Is  now  developing  will  provide  effec- 
tive solutions. 

With  reference  to  fuel  oil  policies,  I  have 
two  concerns: 

First,  there  is  a  need  for  Increased  access 
to  Imports  from  abroad.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Independents  who  supply  New  York  State — 
and  they  constitute  more  than  25%  of  the 
market — cannot  secure  sufficient  supplies  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil  from  domestic  sources.  It  Is 
equally  clear  that  the  only  way  they  can  meet 
the  needs  of  their  customers  and  fully  utilize 
the  extensive  deep-water  terminals,  docks, 
storage  and  distribution  systems  at  their 
command  Is  to  have  increased  access  to  Im- 
ports. I  strongly  favor,  therefore,  a  substan- 
tial increase  In  the  existing  program  for  home 
heating  oil  Imports  into  New  York  and  the 
Northeast  to  a  level  which  will  make  up  the 
gap  between  domestic  deliveries  and  pro- 
jected demand  for  the  winter  of  1973-74.  In 
making  this  recommendation,  I  point  out 
that  my  state  has  been  skirting  the  edges  of 
severe  supply  shortages  over  the  past  three 
years. 

Second,  regulations  concerning  the  Imports 
or  refined  products  must  be  framed  so  as  not 
to  threaten  the  very  survival  of  Independents 
as  a  competitive  force  in  the  market.  I  be- 
lieve that.  If  you  allow  major  refiners  to 
have  access  to  imports  of  finished  products, 
such  as  heating  oU  and  gasoline,  the  Impact 
on  Independents  must  enter  Into  the  cal- 
culations so  that  Independents  are  not  run 
out  of  the  business. 

This  latter  point  leads  to  two  more  general 
concerns: 

First,  I  strongly  favor  policies  that  will  pro- 
vide incentives — not  disincentives — for  build- 
ing additional  refinery  capacity  In  the  United 
States.  Clearly  If  refiners  can  Import  all  the 
finished  products  they  need,  they  will  have 
little  Incentive  to  build  additional  domestic 
capacity.  In  this  connection.  Governor  Rock- 
efeller and  I  have  worked  hard  to  get  addi- 
tional refinery  capacity  Into  the  upstate  New 
York  area.  Since  the  parties  In  question 
would  not  Invest  without  an  assured  access  to 
Canadian  crude  (which  the  Canadians  were 
and  are  wUllng  to  provide),  the  limitations 
of  the  present  import  policy  mitigate  against 
such  a  sizable  Investment  being  made. 

Second,  I  understand  that  you  are  Con- 
or refined  products  must  be  framed  so  as  not 
regulate  Increased  imports  of  finished  prod- 
ucts and  crude  oil.  I  would  support  such  a 
program,  but  believe  the  tariff  must  be  de- 
signed and  adjusted  so  that  there  is  little  or 
no  Inflationary  Impact  on  petroleum  price 
levels  which  remain  under  considerable  up- 
ward pressure.  In  turn,  an  equitable  tariff 
system  must  give  consideration  to  the  exist- 
ing market  position  of  independent  Import- 
era. 

Finally,  our  oil  Import  policies  should  be 
framed  to  better  equip  our  petrochemical  in- 
dustry to  compete  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  hope  these  thoughts  are  useful  to  you  in 
your  effort  to  develop  an  equitable  energy 
policy  for  our  nation. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javpts. 

The  Deputy  Secbetary 

OF  THE  THEASUBY, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  27, 1973. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Javits  :  I  want  to  thank  you. 


belatedly,  for  your  very  good  letter  of  April  3 
on  the  subject  of  fuel  oil  for  New  York 
State.  Your  letter  proved  useful  to  me  as 
an  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  North- 
east and  your  comments  helped  me  In  fram- 
ing the  new  oU  import  program  which,  as 
you  know,  was  Just  announced  last  week 
Let  me  tell  you  how  these  new  Import  pro- 
posals will  affect  the  fuel  oil  situation  In 
New  York  State. 

As  yoii  know,  we  have  now  lifted  all  import 
quotas  on  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts so  that  anyone  can  bring  in  any  amoimt 
by  paying  a  license  fee.  In  addition,  out- 
standing allocations  held  by  refiners,  petro- 
chemical producers  and  deepwater  terminal 
operators  will  be  free  of  license  but  phased 
out  over  a  period  of  seven  years.  Further- 
more, the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  will  be 
able  to  grant  Independent  marketers  the 
right  to  Import  license-free,  many  additional 
amounts  of  gasoline. 

It  is  ovir  hope  that  Independent  oil  com- 
panies in  New  York  wUl  now  be  able  to  im- 
port all  the  fuel  oil  they  need  to  meet  any 
supply  gap  which  may  exist  for  the  winter 
of  1973-74. 

I  have  been,  and  stlU  am,  concerned  about 
the  future  of  independent  refiners  and  mar- 
keters. The  reconstitutlon  of  the  Oil  Import 
Appeals  Board  as  a  mechanism  to  grant  free 
Import  licenses  to  companies  which  demon- 
strate a  substantial  hardship  should  alleviate 
the  difficulties  of  independent  jobbers,  and 
marketers  by  allowing  them  license-free  Im- 
portation. 

As  you  know,  we  have  suspended  the  ex- 
isting duties  on  crude  oil  and  refinery  prod- 
ucts and  established  a  series  of  license  fees 
on  imported  products  which  wUl  rise  over 
the  next  2>2  years  to  21  cents  a  barrel  on 
crude  and  63  cents  a  barrel  on  products 
Under  the  old  system,  even  if  you  had  the 
right  to  Import,  you  had  to  pay  a  duty  by 
suspending  the  current  duties.  We  are  al- 
lowing these  persons  to  Import  entirely  free 
of  a  duty.  This  should  prove  moet  beneficial 
to  the  independent  segment  of  the  Industry 
Further,  the  higher  fees  and  the  phase  out 
of  "free"  allocations  should  provide  sufficient 
long-term  Incentive  to  permit  the  construc- 
t  on  of  refineries.  I  was  delighted  to  learn.  In- 
cldentally,  that  the  SheU  OU  Company  has 
just  announced  plans  to  build  an  East  Coast 
refinery  after  learning  of  the  announcement 
of  our  program.  Since  then  we  have  heard 
that  Pittston  Ashland  and  Standard  of  CaU- 
fornla  are  planning  to  build  refineries 

Finally,  there  Is  the  problem  of  prices. 
I  am  sure  you  know  Senator,  that  oU  com- 
panies will  conduct  exploration  and  develop- 
ment or  build  refineries  only  if  they  axe 
going  to  make  a  profit  In  doing  It.  Right  now 
there  is  more  money  In  drlUlng  or  reflnlne 
overseas.  The  only  way  that  I  know  of  to 
Increase  the  profit  for  drUlers  or  refiners  In 
the  United  States  is  to  Increase  the  price  of 
the  product  that  they  sell.  So.  these  price 
increases  must  eventually  result.  If  we  are 
to  get  Increased  production. 

However,  I  am  confident  that  the  increase 
wUl  not  occur  in  the  Immediate  future  The 
license  fees  will  apply  to  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  total  imports  during  1973.  I  would 
expect,  therefore,  the  license  fee  effect  on 
1973  prices  to  be  minimal. 

In  conclusion.  I  agree  with  you  about  the 
need  for  petrochemical  Industries  to  main- 
tain Its  competitive  position.  As  you  know 
we  are  allowing  license  fee-exempt  allocation 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  Inputs  of  newly- 
constructed  petrochemical  plants  during  the 
first  five  years  of  operation.  We  are  also 
retaining  the  Import -for-export  provision 
concerning  petrochemical  feedstocks. 

In  summary.  I  hope  that  in  the  announced 
program  we  have  done  justice  to  the  good 
Ideas  which  you  furnished  to  us  during  the 
formative  process. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Simon. 
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MAX  I,  SILBER  IS  HONORED  BY  THE 
BOY  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  a  resl- 
dent  of  New  Hampshire  has  been  chosen 
as  one  of  only  eight  nationally  to  receive 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America's  highest 
honor  for  volunteer  service. 

As  a  longtime  admirer  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  carried  on  the 
proud  scouting  tradition,  I  regret  I  could 
not  have  been  on  hand  personally  to  con- 
gratulate the  winners  in  the  closing  cere- 
monies of  the  BSA's  63d  national  annual 
meeting. 

The  New  Hampshire  recipient.  Max  I 
SUber.  president  of  N.  Kamenske  Co 
Nashua.  N.H.,  and  a  veteran  of 
more  than  40  years  in  Scouting,  received 
Scouting's  coveted  Silver  Buffalo  Award 
from  Robert  W.  Reneker,  president  of 
ESMARK.  Inc.,  and  national  president- 
elect of  the  BSA.  The  award  is  presented 
annually  to  a  small  group  of  scouters  and 
public  figures  for  distinguished  service 
to  boyhood  at  the  national  level. 

Sllber  was  honored  for  his  long  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  Daniel  Webster  Coun- 
cil for  21  years;  as  a  Wood  Badge  train- 
er, member  of  the  National  Jewish  Com- 
mittee on  Scouting,  and  as  a  leader  at 
seven  Scout  jamborees.  During  his 
Scouting  career,  he  has  won  the  Silver 
Beaver.  SUver  Antelope.  Order  of  the 
Arrow  Vigil  Honor,  Distinguished  Eagle 
Scout  Award,  the  Shofar  Award  of  the 
National  Jewish  Committee  on  Scouting 
and  the  St.  George  Award  from  the  local 
diocesan  CathoUc  Scouting  committee 

He  has  also  served  his  community  as 
chairman  of  the  Nashua  Combined 
Jewish  Appeal,  president  of  the  Nashua 
Community  Chest,  and  as  an  active 
member  of  civic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. He  has  the  Brotherhood  Award 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews. 

Previous  recipients  of  the  SUver  Buf- 
falo Include  Astronauts  Neil  Armstrong 
and  John  Glenn;  football  great  Vince 
Lombardi;  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche;  Gen. 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur;  and  newscaster- 
explorer  Lowell  Thomas.  Others  receiv- 
ing the  Silver  Bufifalo  Award  this  year 
are:  baseball  star  Ernie  Banks.  Chicago 
Cubs;  Joseph  A.  Brunton,  Jr..  past  Chief 
Scout  Executive  of  the  BSA.  Matawan. 
N.J  ;  Victor  T.  Ehre.  president.  Dtica 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Utica  N  Y  • 
Donald  Flanders,  president.  Flanders 
Metal  Products.  Inc.,  Port  Smith.  Ark.; 
;  '^^  •^^'"ison.  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board.  Jamison  Co..  Inc 
AUanta.  Ga.;  Osborne  K.  Taylor,  re- 
tired deputy  treasurer.  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey.  Montclair.  N.J.;  and  J 
Kimball  Whitney,  president  Whitney 
Land  Co..  Wayzata.  Minn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  citation  for  Mr.  Silber  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Max  I.  SiLBEB 
(Nashua,  N.H.,  company  president,  loyal 
scouter.  benefactor  of  students) 
For  more  than  a  generation  the  name  of 
Max  I.  SUber  has  meant  service  to  youth  In 
New  Hampshire  and  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. A  proponent  of  the  creed  "do  something 
about  It."  you  have  demonstrated  vour  com- 
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mltment  to  young  people  In  your  service 
as  president  of  the  Temple  Beth  Abraham 
School  Board,  as  director  of  the  YMCA  and 
YWCA,  and  as  trustee  of  Brandels  University 
and  donor  of  student  awards  there  and  at 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines. 

Your  Scouting  career  has  enjoyed  a  high 
priority  in  your  life.  After  earning  the  Eagle 
Award  with  palms  as  a  boy,  you  have  served 
as  a  Scoutmaster,  Ranger  Explorer,  and  Ad- 
visor. As  a  member  of  the  Daniel  Webster 
Council  for  21  years,  you  have  served  the 
council  as  commissioner,  executive  board 
member,  and  president. 

You  were  also  a  regional  vice-chairman, 
Wood  Badge  trainer,  member  of  the  National 
Jewish  Committee  on  Scouting,  and  a  leader 
at  seven  Jamborees.  Your  outstanding  career 
In  Scouting  has  been  rewarded  with  the 
Silver  Beaver,  Silver  Antelope,  Order  of  the 
Arrow  Vigil  Honor,  Distinguished  Eagle 
Scout  Award,  the  National  Jewish  Commit- 
tee on  Scouting's  Shofar  Award,  and  your 
diocesan  Catholic  committee's  St.  George 
Award. 

Even  this  extensive  Involvement  with 
Scouting  and  other  youth-related  activities 
has  not  exhausted  your  time,  talent,  and 
energy.  You  have  been  vice-chairman  of  the 
Disaster  Committee  on  the  American  Red 
Cross,  chairman  of  the  Nashua  Combined 
Jewish  Appeal,  and  president  of  the  Nashua 
Community  Chest,  as  well  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  civic  and  fraternal  organizations.  The 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  presented 
to  you  its  Brotherhood  Award,  the  Exchange 
Club  its  Golden  Book,  and  the  Nashua  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  honored  you  as  Its  Man  of 
the  Year  for  your  dedicated  service  to  youth. 
AU  this  has  been  fitted  into  your  busy  sched- 
ule as  president  of  N.  Kamenske  Company. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  takes  much 
pleasure  and  pride  in  presenting  the  Silver 
Buffalo  to  Max  I.  SUber — Scouter  extraordi- 
nary, community  servant,  and  benefactor  of 
youth. 


A  NEW  ETHIC  FOR  MEDICINE  AND 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  many 
Marylanders  have  been  in  touch  with  me 
since  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in 
the  area  of  State  abortion  laws.  In  that 
regard.  Mr.  William  F.  McGraw,  chair- 
man of  the  Citizens  United  for  Respon- 
sible Education,  has  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  thought-provoking  editorial 
entitled  "A  New  Ethic  for  Medicine  and 
Society"  which  appeared  in  California 
Medicine.  In  light  of  the  timeliness  of 
the  questions  discussed  in  the  editorial, 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A  New  Ethic  for  Medicine  and  Society 
The  Traditional  Western  Ethic  has  always 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  Intrinsic  worth 
and  equal  value  of  every  human  life  regard- 
less of  its  stage  or  condition.  This  ethic  has 
had  the  blessing  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  her- 
itage and  has  been  the  basis  for  most  of  our 
laws  and  much  of  our  social  poUcy.  The  rev- 
erence for  each  and  every  human  lUe  has 
also  been  a  keystone  of  Western  medicine 
and  is  the  ethic  which  has  caused  physicians 
to  try  to  preserve,  protect,  repair,  prolong 
and  enhance  every  human  life  which  comes 
under  their  surveillance.  This  traditional 
ethic  is  still  clearly  dominant,  but  there  Is 
much  to  suggest  that  it  is  being  eroded  at 
Its  core  and  may  eventuaUy  even  be  aban- 
doned. This  of  course  will  produce  profound 


changes  in  Western  medicine  and  in  Western 
society. 

There  are  certain  new  facts  and  social  re- 
alities which  are  becoming  recognized,  are 
widely  discussed  in  Western  society  and  seem 
certain  to  undermine  and  transform  this 
traditional  ethic.  They  have  come  into  being 
and  into  focus  as  the  social  by-products  of 
unprecedented  technologic  progress  and 
achievement. 

Of  particular  importanc  >  are,  first,  the 
demographic  data  of  human  population  ex- 
pansion which  tends  to  proceed  uncontrolled 
and  at  a  geometric  rate  of  progression;  sec- 
ond, an  ever  growing  ecological  disparity  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  people  and  the  re- 
sources available  to  support  these  numbers  in 
the  manner  to  which  they  are  or  would  like 
to  become  accustomed;  and  third,  and  per- 
haps most  Important  a  quite  new  social  em- 
phasis on  something  which  Is  beginning  to  oe 
called  the  quality  of  life,  a  something  which 
becomes  possible  for  the  first  time  In  hu- 
man history  because  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nologic development.  These  are  now  being 
seen  by  a  growing  segment  of  the  public  as 
realities  which  are  within  the  power  of  hu- 
mans to  control  and  there  Is  quite  evidently 
an  increasing  determination  to  do  this. 

What  Is  not  yet  so  clearly  perceived  Is  that 
In  order  to  bring  this  about  hard  choices  wUl 
have  to  be  made  with  respect  to  what  Is  to  be 
preserved  and  strengthened  and  what  Is  not. 
and  that  this  wlU  of  necessity  violate  and 
ultimately  destroy  the  traditional  Western 
ethic  with  all  that  this  portends.  It  wUl  be- 
come necessary  and  acceptable  to  place  rela- 
tive rather  than  absolute  values  In  such 
things  as  human  lives,  the  use  of  scarce  re- 
sources and  the  various  elements  which  are  to 
make  up  the  quality  of  life  or  of  living  which 
is  to  be  sought.  This  Is  quite  distinctly  at 
variance  with  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethic  and 
carries  serious  philosophical,  social,  economic 
and  political  Implications  for  Western  society 
and  perhaps  for  world  society. 

The  process  of  eroding  the  old  ethic  and 
substituting  the  new  has  already  begun.  It 
may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  changing  atti- 
tudes toward  human  abortion.  In  defiance  of 
the  long  held  Western  ethic  of  Intrinsic  and 
equal  value  for  every  human  life  regardless 
of  Its  stage,  condition  or  status,  abortion  Is 
becoming  accepted  by  society  as  moral,  right 
and  even  necessary.  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
this  shift  In  public  attitude  has  affected  the 
churches,  the  laws  and  public  policy  rather 
than  the  reverse.  Since  the  old  ethic  has  not 
yet  been  fully  displaced  it  has  been  necessary 
to  separate  the  Idea  of  abort' on  from  the  Idea 
of  killing,  which  continues  to  be  socially  ab- 
horrent. The  result  has  been  a  curious  avoid- 
ance of  the  scientific  fact,  which  everyone 
really  knows,  that  human  life  begins  at  con- 
ception and  is  continuous  whether  intra-  or 
extra-uterine  untU  death.  The  very  consid- 
erable semantic  gymnastics  which  are  re- 
quired to  rationalize  abortion  as  anything 
but  taking  a  human  life  would  be  ludicrous 
If  they  were  not  often  put  forth  under  so- 
cially Impeccable  auspices.  It  Is  suggested 
that  this  schizophrenic  sort  of  subterfuge  Is 
necessary  because  whUe  a  new  ethic  is  being 
accepted  the  old  one  has  not  yet  been 
rejected. 

It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  new  demo- 
graphic, ecological  and  social  realities  and 
aspirations  are  so  powerful  that  the  new 
ethic  of  relative  rather  than  of  absolute  and 
equal  values  wUl  ultimately  prevail  as  man 
exercises  ever  more  certain  and  effective  con- 
trol over  his  numbers,  and  uses  his  always 
comparatively  scarce  resources  to  provide  the 
nutrition,  housing,  economic  support,  educa- 
tion and  health  care  In  such  ways  as  to 
achieve  his  desired  quality  of  life  and  living. 
The  criteria  upon  which  these  relative  values 
are  to  be  based  wUl  depend  considerably 
upon  whatever  concept  of  the  quality  of  life 
or  living  is  developed.  This  may  be  expected 
to  reflect  the  extent  that  quality  of  life  Is 


considered  to  be  a  function  of  personal  ful- 
fillment; of  Individual  responsibility  for  the 
common  welfare,  the  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment, the  betterment  of  the  species; 
and  of  whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent, 
these  responslbUlties  are  to  be  exercised  on 
a  compulsory  or  voluntary  basis. 

The  part  which  medicine  wUl  play  as  all 
this  develops  Is  not  yet  entirely  clear.  That 
it  win  be  deeply  involved  is  certain.  Medi- 
cine's role  with  respect  to  changing  attitudes 
toward  abortion  may  well  be  a  prototype  of 
what  is  to  occur.  Another  precedent  may  be 
found  In  the  part  physicians  have  played  In 
evaluating  who  Is  and  who  is  not  to  be  given 
costly  long-term  renal  dialysis.  Certainly  this 
has  required  placing  relative  values  on  hu- 
man lives  and  the  impact  of  the  physician 
to  this  decision  process  has  been  consider- 
able. One  may  anticipate  further  develop- 
ment of  these  roles  as  the  problems  of  birth 
control  and  birth  selection  are  extended 
inevitably  to  death  selection  and  death  con- 
trol whether  by  the  individual  or  by  society, 
and  further  public  and  professional  deter- 
minations of  when  and  when  not  to  use 
scarce  resources. 

Since  the  problems  which  the  new  demo- 
graphic, ecologlc  and  social  realities  pose  are 
fundamentally  biological  and  ecological  In 
nature  and  pertain  to  the  survival  and  well- 
being  of  human  beings,  the  participation  of 
physicians  and  of  the  medical  profession  wlU 
be  essential  in  planning  and  decision-making 
at  many  levels.  No  other  discipline  has  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  human  behav- 
ior, health  and  disease,  and  of  what  is  In- 
volved In  physical  and  mental  well-being 
which  will  be  needed.  It  Is  not  too  early  for 
our  profession  to  examine  this  new  ethic, 
recognize  it  for  what  It  is  and  will  mean  for 
human  society,  and  prepare  to  apply  it  in  a 
rational  development  for  the  fulfillment  and 
betterment  of  mankind  in  what  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  biologically  oriented  world 
society. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AN 
INDEPENDENT  PRESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
second  successive  year,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize — American  journalism's  highest 
award — went  to  a  newspaper  for  publish- 
ing information  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration tried  to  suppress  and  hide  from 
the  public. 

Last  year  the  New  York  Times  received 
the  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  for  its  publica- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  papers;  this  year, 
the  top  award  for  distinguished  public 
service  went  to  the  Washington  Post  for 
breaking  open  the  Watergate  scandals. 

These  events  dramatically  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  a  robust,  independent, 
unintimidated  press  in  a  free  society;  a 
press  that  vigorously  probes  and  investi- 
gates and  sheds  the  daylight  of  public 
exposure  on  every  shaded  or  shady  area 
of  public  life. 

They  demonstrate  that  the  role  of  a 
free  press  as  the  public's  watchdog 
against  corruption  and  abuse  of  power  in 
Government  Is  particularly  indispensa- 
ble when  the  country  is  governed  by  an 
administration  addicted  to  secrecy  and 
coverup,  suspicious  of  dissent  and  criti- 
cism, and  often  loose  and  lawless  in  its 
wielding  of  power. 

These  awards  underscore  the  impera- 
tive need  for  Congress  to  confirm  with 
the  strongest  possible  legislation  the 
newsman's  historical  privilege  of  protect- 
ing his  sources.  If  inside  sources  had  not 
been  willing  to  talk  with  members  of  the 
press,  the  public  would  not  have  been 
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told  the  truth  about  either  the  Pentagon 
papers  or  the  Watergate  scandals. 

The  country  today  is  indebted  to  the 
enterprise  and  courage  of  the  American 
press  in  general  and  in  particular  to  re- 
porters Carl  Bernstein  and  Robert  Wood- 
ward, and  the  editors  and  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

Many  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  have  graciously  and  gratefully 
acknowledged  the  Posts  outstanding 
journalistic  accomplishment,  including 
the  influential  McClatchey  chain  of  Bee 
newspapers  in  my  State  of  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Bee  editorial,  "The  Post's 
Public  Service  on  Watergate"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The   Post's    Public    Sehvice   on    Wateeoatk 

The  Washington  Post,  whose  persistent 
pursuit,  of  truth  brought  the  Watergate 
scandal  Into  the  open,  deserved  its  1973 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  service. 

So  did  Post  reporters  Carl  Bernstein  and 
Robert  Woodw-ard,  who  did  the  principal 
spadework  In  the  stories. 

It  takes  no  luster  away  from  their  Individ- 
ual achievement  to  note  much  of  the  news- 
paper's staff  was  also  Involved  and  had  the 
unflagging  support  of  Ben  Bradlee,  executive 
editor,  Managing  Editor  Howard  Simons  and 
others  of  th9  Post's  editorial  executives. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  story  the  Post  was 
all  but  alone  In  scenting  the  deeper  Implica- 
tions of  what  at  first  appeared  a  simple 
botched  burglary  and  political  espionage. 

Hardly  anyone  could  have  divined,  then, 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  story.  In- 
volving as  It  did  the  White  House  In  what 
has  been  aptly  termed  a  "scandal  of  the  cen- 
tiu-y." 

It  was  Journalism  at  Its  best  and  the  Pulit- 
zer Award  was  almost  predictable  for  the 
Post. 

Intense  pressure  and  scathing  criticism 
were  directed  at  the  newspaper  by  NLxon  ad- 
ministration officials  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  Investigative  reporting.  The  Water- 
gate affair  had  awesome  Implications,  touch- 
ing upon  the  very  Integrity  of  the  presidency 
and  the  highest  personages  In  government. 

It  took  courage  to  persist  the  way  the  Post 
and  Bernstein  and  Woodward  did  until  the 
story  broke  wide  open,  with  repercussions 
still  shuddering  throughout  Washington. 

The  award  of  the  Pulitzer  Is,  In  a  sense,  a 
symbol  of  national  gratitude  for  an  exem- 
plary public  service. 


TAX  COURT  COSTS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  11,  I  Introduced  S.  1535,  a  bill 
which  would  enable  a  prevailing  taxpayer 
to  recover  in  the  tax  court  most  of  his 
expenses,  including  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee.  Since  introducing  this  measure, 
my  ofiBce  has  received  much  mail  indi- 
cating that  this  proposal  has  wide  sup- 
port from  not  only  the  average  taxpayer 
but  many  tax  specialists  as  well. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  enactment  of 
this  measure  woxold  represent  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  reforming  our  tax  system 
and  the  workings  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Sei-vice.  It  would  rectify  one  of  the 
principal  complaints  that  concerned  tax- 
payers have  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  income  tax.  At  the  present 
time,  the  IRS  can  use  Its  tremendous 
power  to  oppress  and  harass  people,  while 


the  average  American  taxpayer  is  help- 
less to  defend  himself.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  closer  look  at  this  meas- 
ure, because  its  enactment  would  solve  a 
longstanding  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  several  news  articles 
have  been  recently  published  which 
comment  favorably  upon  this  proposal. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  one  such 
article  published  in  the  Evening  Star  on 
May  6  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 
I  believe  that  this  article  fully  and  fairly 
explains  the  intent  of  this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Pays  Court  Costs? 
(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 

Dear  Counsel: 

"If  I  win  a  case  In  the  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
can  the  Judge  make  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  pay  my  court  costs?" 

Not  under  present  law.  You  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  some  court  costs  If  you  win  In 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  or  the  U.S.  District 
Court.  But  you  can't  get  a  dime  In  the  Tax 
Court,   where  most   tax  cases  are  tried. 

This  system  has  been  challenged  by  Okla- 
homa's forthright  senior  senator.  Republican 
Henry  Bellmon.  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  He  opened 
fire  April  H  by  dropping  a  bill  (S-1535)  Into 
the  legislative  hopper.  It  would  enable  a 
taxpayer  who  wins  In  the  Tax  Court  to  re- 
cover most  of  his  expenses.  Including  the 
big  one.  a  "reasonable"  attorney's  fee.  The 
victorious  taxpayer  would  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  he'd  be  on  Lf  he  bad  won  In  the 
District  Court  or  the  Court  of  Claims. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  every  person  who 
defeats  IRS  In  the  Tax  Court  would  have 
his  expenses  paid  by  Uncle  Sam.  It  would 
be  up  to  the  Judge.  And  his  sword  would 
cut  two  ways.  His  Honor  could  make  the 
taxpayer  pay  IRS's  court  costs  If  he  saw  fit, 
though  such  expenses  wouldn't  Include  the 
salaries  of  IRS  lawyers  handling  the  case. 

Suppose  the  Judge  concluded  that  IRS  had 
arbitrarily  knocked  out  deductions  or  other 
benefits  claimed  by  a  taxpayer  In  his  re- 
turn. The  court  could  make  the  government 
pick  up  the  tab  for  most  of  the  taxpayer's 
court  costs.  Including  a  reasonable  lawyer's 
fee. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  judge  felt  that 
the  taxpayer  was  at  fault — that  he  had 
dragged  IRS  Into  court  when  he  didn't  have 
a  real  case — the  court  could  make  him  pay 
some  of  IRS's  costs,  not  Including  attorneys' 
salaries. 

The  Bellmon  bill  Is  a  significant  reform 
measure.  But  It  still  could  leave  a  deserving 
taxpayer  out  of  pocket,  since  reimbursable 
costs  would  be  only  those  established  by  stat- 
ute or  court  order. 

For  example,  allowable  docket  fees,  costs  of 
preparing  briefs,  and  witness  fees  are  pre- 
scribed m  the  U.S.  Code,  Volume  28.  Reim- 
bursable witness  fees  are  low;  they  wouldn't 
begin  to  cover  the  high  charges  taxpayers 
often  have  to  pay  for  the  testimony  of  ex- 
perts. 

Bellmon  said  S-1535  would  help  to  correct 
"one  of  the  main  complaints  taxpayers  have 
against  the  present  administration  of  the 
Income  tax" — that  IRS  can  use  Its  tremen- 
dous power  "to  oppress  and  harass"  people, 
and  that  the  small  taxpayer  Is  "helpless  to 
defend  himself"  against  such  an  attack  be- 
cause It  would  cost  more  to  fight  than  to 
pay  up. 

When  he  Introduced  S-1535,  Bellmon  said 
the  present  system  "creates  feelings  of  both 
Irritation  and  rebellion"  among  taxpayers. 
He  warned  that  the  U.S.  government  will  col- 
lapse If  people  "revolt  against  the  Internal 
revenue  system."  So,  he  concluded.  It's  Im- 
perative that  Congress  take  steps,  such  as 
this   legislation,   to   convince   citizens  that 


they're  getting  a  fair  shake  In  their  dealings 
with  IRS. 

Bellmon  has  been  working  on  this  project 
for  years.  When  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act 
was  under  consideration  In  the  Senate,  he 
offered  a  floor  amendment  substantially  the 
same  as  S-1535.  It  passed  the  Senate,  but  was 
thrown  out  later  by  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference Committee.  He  tried  again  last  year. 
That  bin  (S-3372)  died  with  the  92d 
Congress. 


A  NATIONAL  HEALTH  STRATEGY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  of  HEW,  delivered 
a  speech  to  the  American  College  of  Ob- 
stetricians and  Gynecologists  entitled 
"Developing  a  National  Health  Strategy." 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment Dr.  Edwards  on  this  excellent 
presentation.  In  his  talk  he  makes  sev- 
eral telling  points.  He  suggests  that  this 
Nation  does  not  have  a  national  health 
strategy.  He  points  out  that  America  has 
never  had  a  national  health  strategy. 
Dr.  Edwards  also  points  out  that  one 
essential  ingredient  in  the  creation  of  a 
national  health  strategy  will  be  more  ef- 
fective cooperation  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Congress.  He  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  the  adversary  cli- 
mate which  has  existed  recently  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  is  not 
conducive  to  the  Nation's  health.  He 
ix>ints  out  that  it  is  necessary  for  this 
Nation  to  have  a  truly  pluralistic  health 
care  delivery  system,  which  I  believe  to- 
day does  not  exist.  And  finally  Dr.  Ed- 
wards urges  greater  cooperation  between 
government  and  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  stands  ready 
to  cooperate  with  HEW  In  the  creation 
and  implementation  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  national  health  strategy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
Dr.  Edwards'  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Developino  a  National  Health  Strategy 
(By  Charles  C.  Edwards.  M.D.) 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  College. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  post  I  now 
occupy  Is  that  It  gives  me  a  chance  to  re- 
new some  valued  friendships  In  this  and 
other  professional  societies. 

It  is  precisely  because  I  value  the  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  that  exists  among  mem- 
bers of  this  College  and  throughout  the  med- 
ical profession  that  I  want  to  speak  frankly 
this  morning  about  several  things  that  vi- 
tally concern  us  all. 

I  would  guess  that  not  all  of  what  I  have 
to  say  will  find  general  agreement.  But  If 
I  can  help  to  open  up  the  dialogue  among 
all  of  us  In  the  health  field — whether  we 
agree  In  principle  or  not — I  think  we  will 
move  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the 
difficult  problems  facing  the  American  health 
care  system. 

And  what  Is  more  Important,  we  will  make 
progress  toward  solving  these  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  several  Issues  that, 
In  my  Judgment  at  least,  obstruct  our  efforts 
to  develop  a  health  care  system  that  can 
effectively  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

First,  despite  all  the  talk  to  the  contrary, 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  government,  the 
profession,  and  numerous  other  groups  that 
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are  deeply  concerned  with  health — we  do  not 
have  a  national  health  strategy.  Indeed,  I 
would  suggest  that  we  have  never  had  one. 

This  Is  not  something  that  only  we  In 
government  understand  or  are  concerned 
with.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that 
all  of  us — the  health  professions,  hospitals, 
academla,  third-party  payment  organiza- 
tions, and  the  consumers  of  health  care — 
sense  that  this  country  Is  trying  to  cope 
with  major  health  problems  In  the  absence 
of  a  national  strategy  that  could  make  all 
our  efforts  a  great  deal  more  productive  and 
effective. 

In  place  of  a  national  health  strategy,  we 
have  adopted  a  great  many  ambitious  goals 
and  programs,  most  of  which  have  been 
highly  laudable  and  some  of  which  have 
been  successful. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  somewhat 
fragmented  way  In  which  we  have  sought 
to  cope  with  health  problems — the  piece- 
meal approach  that  has  been  followed  for 
the  past  several  decades — Is  a  far  cry  from 
the  orderly,  realistic  planning  and  program- 
ming that  a  national  health  strategy  would 
make  possible. 

Some  would  argtie  I'm  sure  that  massive 
Federal  programs  to  help  finance  health 
services  for  the  elderly  and  the  poor  are  In 
fact  elements  of  a  national  health  strategy. 
But  I  would  have  to  disagree. 

Such  efforts,  worthwhile  and  necessary  as 
they  are,  represent  fragmentary  responses 
to  a  variety  of  pressures,  political  and  eco- 
nomic, as  well  as  social.  The  fact  that  we 
are  now  having  to  contend  with  serious  sup- 
ply and  demand  problems  that  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  helped  to  create  clearly  suggests 
that  something  less  than  a  well  thought  out 
national  health  strategy  led  to  their  enact- 
ment. 

Even  earlier,  as  I'm  sure  all  of  us  recall, 
this  nation  embarked  on  an  expanding  pro- 
gram of  biomedical  research.  Those  who 
helped  to  pioneer  It  confidently  believed  that 
such  a  program  would  yield  not  just  more 
knowledge,  but  more  and  better  trained 
physicians  and  Improved  clinical  facilities 
housing  the  most  advanced  technology. 

No  one  would  question  that  biomedical  re- 
search has  advanced  further  in  the  last 
quarter  century  than  In  any  other  compara- 
ble period  In  history.  But  at  the  same  time 
this  research  effort  has  not  fully  met  our 
expectations  In  terms  of  substantially  Im- 
proved health  care  for  the  American  people. 

It  seems  clear  that  such  Initiatives  as  the 
Partnership  for  Health  and  the  Regional 
Medical  Programs  were  undertaken  largely  In 
response  to  the  recognition  that  we  lacked 
the  means  of  bringing  new  knowledge  Into 
the  mainstream  of  health  care.  But  It  Is  also 
clear  that  these  programs  were  handicapped 
almost  from  the  start  by  the  lack  of  a  con- 
cise understanding  of  how  they  were  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose. 

To  some  degree  in  the  area  of  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  and  to  a  greater  degree 
with  respect  to  Regional  Medical  Programs,  a 
lack  of  focus  and  a  lack  of  direction  led  these 
efforts  to  become  all  things  to  all  men. 

Let  me  say  without  hesitation  that  many 
of  the  activities  carried  out  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Regional  Medical  Programs  have  cer- 
tainly been  of  great  value  to  the  health  care 
system  and  to  the  people  It  serves.  Tliere  Is 
no  doubt  of  that. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  the  relative  lack  of  coheslveness 
and  focus  has  made  It  extremely  difficult  for 
us  to  assess  the  total  effect  of  the  RMP  effort. 
Merely  to  say  that  many  of  Its  activities  have 
been  highly  successful  is  not  to  say  that  the 
total  program  justifies  the  large  amounts  of 
Federal  resources  that  have  been  devoted  to 
It. 

As  to  comprehensive  health  planning,  cer- 
tainly the  picture  Is  a  good  deal  brighter.  But 
here,  too,  we  feel  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  sharper  focus  that  will  lead  to  more  effec- 
tive results. 


The  failure  to  develop  and  agree  on  a  stra- 
tegic approach  to  meeting  the  health  needs 
of  the  American  people  Is,  In  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  most  serious  defects  In  our  entire 
health  effort.  It  not  only  frustrates  the  best 
attempts  to  cope  with  specific  problems.  It 
m&kes  many  of  those  problems  worse. 

For  Instance — In  1950  total  national  health 
expenditures  amounted  to  about  $12  billion 
or  4.6  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Last  year  we  spent  $83  billion  on  health,  the 
equivalent  of  7.6  percent  of  the  GNP.  Al- 
most half  of  that  Increase  resulted  from  price 
rises  rather  than  Increased  utilization  and 
productivity. 

And  if  anyone  seeks  to  rationalize  these 
figures  by  pointing  to  the  general  inflationary 
trend  of  the  last  quarter  century.  Just  bear 
In  mind  that  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  health 
care  since  1960  has  averaged  well  over  half 
again  as  much  as  the  rise  of  consumer  prices 
generally. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  In  the  last 
quarter  century.  It  must  be  that  our  public- 
private  health  care  system  has  an  enormous 
capacity  to  absorb  new  money  and  to  com- 
mand an  Increasing  share  of  the  national 
economy.  And  we  should  also  have  learned 
that  this  phenomenal  growth  has  not  pro- 
duced the  kind  of  results — In  terms  of  better, 
more  effective  health  care — that  ought  to 
have  been  purchased  at  so  high  a  price. 

I  don't  for  a  minute  think  there  Is  any 
simple  explanation  for  this  disappointing 
record.  Nor  would  I  suggest  that  there  Is  a 
simple,  all-embracing  solution.  We  are  talk- 
ing here  about  Incredibly  complex  matters 
that  range  all  the  way  from  the  unpredict- 
ability of  basic  biological  research  to  the  va- 
garies of  human  social  behavior.  What  hap- 
pens In  the  field  of  health  Is  affected  not 
simply  by  discoveries  that  come  out  of  lab- 
oratories and  clinics,  but  also  by  the  deci- 
sions of  political  leaders,  economists,  profes- 
sional organizations,  bureaucrats,  and  ordi- 
nary citizens  who  may  or  may  not  have  a 
good  grasp  of  the  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tions. * 

We  cannot  change  that  state  of  affairs. 
And  I  don't  think  we  would  change  it  even 
If  we  could.  But  what  we  can  and  must 
change  Is  the  way  In  which  all  of  these  forces 
that  Impact  on  health  fit  together  In  a  bal- 
anced, rational  scheme — a  strategy  for  the 
nation's  health  effort. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  come  up  with 
such  a  strategy,  but  not  imtll  we  are  pre- 
pared to  lay  aside  some  misconceptions,  and 
change  some  of  our  attitudes. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  will  have  to  work  more 
closely  together  than  they  have  In  the  past. 
One  of  the  things  that  has  most  Impressed 
me  In  more  than  three  years  as  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs  and  now  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health,  Is  the  adversary  climate 
that  often  exists  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch. 

Certainly  these  two  arms  of  the  Federal 
Government  must  retain  their  separate  roles 
and  responsibilities.  But  that  must  not  pre- 
vent them  from  engaging  In  productive,  cre- 
ative discussion  foctLsed  not  on  their  Indi- 
vidual differences,  but  on  the  great  and 
pressing  Issues  whcse  solution  demands  the 
best  efforts  of  both. 

Only  when  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  accord  one  another  a  high  degree  of 
mutual  respect — only  when  they  approach 
their  differences  In  an  atmosphere  of  co- 
operation— can  we  expect  to  see  the  Federal 
effort  in  health  function  as  It  must  within 
our  pluralistic  system. 

Second,  some  members  of  the  medical 
profession  and  others  outside  the  health 
field  will  have  to  understand  that  a  national 
health  strategy  Is  not  a  move  In  the  direc- 
tion of  governmental  control  of  the  health 
care  syst?m.  I'll  grant  that  there  are  many 
thoughtful  people  who  believe  that  we 
should  move  In  that  direction.  They  Insist 
that    nothing    short    of    nationalizing    the 


health  enterprise  will  serve  to  correct  the 
problems  facing  us. 

Well.  I  happen  to  disagree  with  that  con- 
cept of  a  strategy  for  health.  Moreover.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  have  to  work  toward  a 
system  that  retains  the  tremendous 
strengths  Inherent  In  our  pUaralistlc  ap- 
proach to  health  care,  not  one  that  destroys 
them. 

Third.  I  would  hope  that  we  can  put  to 
rest  the  notion  that  health  planning  and 
decision-making  is  exclusively  the  Job  of 
the  Federal  Government,  with  non-govern- 
mental Interests  taking  part  primarily  to 
protect  their  own  Interests. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  this  point  In  a 
moment  because  I  think  It  is  critically  Im- 
portant. 

Finally,  we  have  to  do  away  with  the  as- 
sumption that  the  only  strategic  plan  we 
need  Is  one  that  banks  on  more  and  more 
Federal  dollars. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  un- 
controllably rising  Federal  health  budgets 
have  not  bought  solutions  for  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  that  plague  the  health  care 
system.  Federal  health  spending  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  be  nearly  six  times 
what  It  was  In  1965;  it  will  represent  more 
than  11  percent  of  the  entire  Federal  bud- 
get for  1974. 

Yet  we  are  still  left  with  serious  problems 
of  maldistribution  that  find  some  people  and 
some  regions  of  the  country  critically  under- 
served.  We  are  still  burdened  by  Inefficient 
and  outmoded  methods  of  organizing  and  de- 
livering health  care.  We  are  still  training 
people  for  the  wrong  kinds  of  Job  and  using 
them  In  ways  that  restricts  their  contribu- 
tion to  patient  care  and  adds  to  spiraling 
costs. 

The  days  of  the  open-ended  Federal  health 
budget  are  gone.  They  served  many  valu- 
able purposes  and  helped  to  accomplish 
many  worthwhile  objectives,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  solu- 
tion for  the  problems  we  face  can't  be  found 
In  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

If  we  can  give  up  these  and  other  Incor- 
rect notions  about  the  need  for  and  nature 
of  strategic  planning  in  Health.  I  think  we 
can  move  ahead  to  develop  a  strategy  that 
win  enable  us  to  meet  the  demands  for 
health  services  effectively,  creatively,  and  at 
a  price  that  society  can  afford. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that 
we  In  the  Federal  Government  Intend  to 
do  to  help  bring  that  about. 

We  Intend  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  own 
structure,  our  own  catalogue  of  programs, 
and  our  own  operating  methods.  Those  that 
are  productive  and  necessary  we  will  retain 
and  expand  If  expansion  is  warranted.  Those 
that  are  not  working  and  those  that  have 
served  their  purpose  we  Intend  to  modify  or 
eliminate. 

In  addition,  we  are  in  the  process  of  re- 
organizing the  Federal  health  enterprise — 
pulling  together  those  programs  that  belong 
together  In  the  areas  of  research,  services, 
resource  development,  consumer  protection, 
and  preventive  health.  And  at  the  direction 
of  Secretary  Weinberger  we  are  exploring 
ways  In  which  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health  can  exercise  more  effective 
policy  guidance  with  respect  to  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  like  Just  another 
round  of  organizational  chart  making.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  It  Isn't. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  reorganization 
Is  to  give  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  a  single,  articulate  voice 
In  the  development  of  Federal  health  policy. 

In  the  past  we  have  heard  simultaneously 
from  au  NIH  voice,  an  FDA  voice,  several 
HSMHA  voices,  and  others,  each  with  its  own 
parochial  slant  on  what  Federal  health  policy 
ought  to  be,  and  each  frequently  In  con- 
flict with  one  or  more  of  the  other  voices 
In  the  HEW  chorus. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  par- 
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tlclpate  eflfectlvely  In  developing  a  national 
health  strategy,  we  first  have  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  r.ot  divided  among  ourselves  and 
working  at  cross  purposes. 

I  think  any  candid  observer  would  agree 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  developed 
some  truly  remarkable  resources  within  Its 
own  framework.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  unquestionably 
the  finest  biomedical  research  Institution  In 
the  world. 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control,  likewise, 
Is  a  w^orld  leader  In  the  fields  of  epidemi- 
ology and  preventive  medicine. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  de- 
spite the  difflcultles  It  faces,  is  an  outstand- 
ingly effective  agency  that  Is  making  major 
and  vital  contributions  to  health  protection. 
Our  task  la  not  only  to  see  that  these  and 
other  parts  of  the  Federal  health  establish- 
ment maintain  and  build  on  their  compe- 
tence, but  also  that  they  combine  their 
efforts  In  ways  that  are  mutually  supportive 
and  collectively  add  to  the  total  national 
health  effort  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment obviously  has  a  critical  role  to  play. 
But  there  Is  another  reason  for  the  changes 
we  are  making,  and  It  Is  no  less  Important. 
The  Federal  health  enterprise — chiefly  the 
HEW  health  activities — have  not  been  able 
to  make  effective  use  of  the  Invaluable  guid- 
ance that  the  private  sector  has  to  offer. 

Just  to  take  one  example — In  developing 
the  annual  health  budget,  we  at  HEW  have 
not  made  effective  use  of  the  contribution 
that  could  be  provided  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  medical  schools,  the  hospitals, 
third  party  payment  organizations,  voluntary 
groups.  Industry,  and  the  people  who  use — 
or  try  to  use — the  health  care  system. 

We  meet  with  representatives  of  these  In- 
terests, but  almost  Invariably  they  come  to 
us  at  a  time  when  budget  planning  has 
reached  the  stage  where  one  or  more  of 
these  groups  feel  threatened.  That's  not 
planning,  it's  confrontation.  And  It  doesn't 
make  for  effective  budgeting. 

I  think  the  changes  we  are  making  In  the 
way  we  operate  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  all  segments  of  the  health  enterprise  to 
take  part  in  seating  priorities  and  allocating 
the  limited  funds  that  go  to  make  up  the 
Federal  health  budget.  And  I  think  we  can 
do  this  In  an  atmosphere  of  constructive 
deliberation. 

I'll  be  frank  to  admit  that  the  lines  of 
communication  within  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy and  among  Federal  and  non-Federal 
health  Interests  have  been  far  less  open 
than  they  should  be.  Oftentimes  we  have 
been  In  the  position  of  having  to  reach  a 
major  decision  with  less  than  adequate  In- 
formation. And  Just  as  often  we  have  come 
to  a  decision  that  U  fully  Justified  by  the 
facts,  but  we  have  done  a  poor  Job  of  com- 
municating our  reasons  to  the  people  directly 
affected. 

For  instance — our  efforts  to  make  a 
thorough  and  overdue  evaluation  of  our  use 
of  advisory  committees  has  been  Interpreted 
by  some  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  re- 
search grant  peer  review  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

The  system  of  peer  review  developed  over 
the  years  at  NIH  Is  an  Invaluable  tool — per- 
haps the  only  effective  one — for  determining 
the  merit  of  Innovative  scientific  research 
proposal  and  the  competence  of  the  people 
who  make  them.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  system  Is  perfect  and  inviolate.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  ways  can  be  found  to 
make  the  system  work  better.  And  If  they 
can.  we  want  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Our 
purpose  Is  not  to  do  away  with  peer  review, 
but  to  strengthen  It. 

We  In  the  Federal  Government  can  put 
our  own  house  in  order,  and  we  can.  In  the 
process,  open  up  our  lines  of  communication 
with  non-Federal  health  Interests. 

But  If  we  are  going  to  work  together  toward 
developing  and  carrying  out  an  effective  na- 


tional health  strategy,  there  will  have  to  be 
some  major  changes  In  the  way  the  private 
health  sector,  the  medical  schools,  the  hos- 
pitals, and  other  groups  and  organizations 
conceive  of  their  roles  and  responsibilities. 
As  long  as  these  Interests — all  of  them — 
cling  to  outmoded,  Inefficient,  and  disor- 
ganized practices,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
In  rising  prices  and  inadequate  provision  of 
services,  our  hopes  of  devising  a  workable 
health  strategy  will  be  nil. 

We  cannot  afford  to  operate  hospitals  with 
inadequate  regard  to  sound  management 
aimed  at  efficiency  and  economy  as  well  as 
quality. 

We  cannot  afford  to  look  on  the  prospect 
of  important  changes  In  the  health  care  sys- 
tem solely  as  threats  to  Individual  preroga- 
tives and  professional  status.  For  example,  I 
can  certainly  understand  your  apprehension 
about  professional  standards  review  organiza- 
tions. Nevertheless,  we  must  all  recognize 
that  this  kind  of  self-regnlatlon  Is  essential 
and  proper  not  only  where  Federal  health 
programs  are  concerned,  but  In  the  private 
health  care  field  as  well. 

All  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  we  have  to  stop 
thinking  of  health  care  as  something  akin 
to  a  cottage  Industry  with  growing  pains. 
We  are  talking  about  an  essential  and  huge 
national  resource  that  is  being  mlsued  be- 
cause we  have  lacked  the  will  and  the 
capacity  to  figtu-e  out  how  to  use  It  properly 
and  effectively. 

Unless  and  until  all  of  us  who  have  a 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  this 
resource  can  agree  to  work  toward  a  strategy 
based  on  a  clear  perception  of  the  national 
Interest  and  an  open  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  ideas,  we  will  never  develop  the  kind  of 
strategy  that  our  health  needs  demand. 

As  long  as  the  Federal  health  enterprise  Is 
looked  on  as  a  philanthropic  organization 
that  pays  60  percent  of  the  bill  no  matter 
how  big  It  Is — 

As  long  as  the  Federal  health  enterprise  is 
looked  on  as  a  threat  rather  than  an  oppor- 
tunity— we  will  not  only  f*ll  to  develop  a 
sound,  rational  strategy  for  health,  we  will 
Invite  the  collapse  of  the  system  we  have — 
the  good  and  the  bad. 

We  have  an  obligation  as  physicians  and  as 
human  beings  to  see  that  does  not  happen. 
And  we  have  an  opportunity. 

I  hope  we  have  the  wisdom  to  act  on  It. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


ADDRESS  OF  FLETCHER  D.  THOMP- 
SON AT  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  CRIMINAL  JUS- 
TICE ACADEMY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, my  good  friend  Mr.  Fletcher  D. 
Thompson,  assistant  director,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  made  an  excel- 
lent address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
South  Carolina  Criminal  Justice  Acad- 
emy In  Columbia.  S.C.  Because  of  his  30- 
odd  years  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  I 
thought  that  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested In  his  remarks.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  his  fine  address, 
preceded  by  a  brief  biography  of  him, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Fletcher  D.  Thompson  Appointed  Assistant 

DiKECTOR 

Mr.  Fletcher  D.  Thompson  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Director  In  charge  of  the 
Identification  Division,  replacing  recently  re- 
tired Assistant  Director  Joseph  D.  Purvis. 
Mr.  Thompson  was  pr-moted  to  his  new  posi- 
tion after  ser -ing  a-;  S.^C  of  the  Omaha  Of- 
fice since  August,   1971.  He   began  his  FBI 


career  In  a  clerical  capacity  In  1S41  and  be- 
came a  Special  Agent  In  January,  1944.  Pol- 
lowing  almost  two  years  of  duty  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  he  returned  to  an  assignment 
In  the  Washington  Office  and  subsequently 
was  transferred  to  Cleveland.  Savannah,  and 
FBIHQ,  where  he  was  a  supervisor  of  criminal 
Investigations.  In  1969  Mr.  Thompson  was 
designated  ASAC  of  the  MobUe  Office  and  the 
next  year  returned  to  Headquarters,  where  he 
served  as  an  Inspector  until  his  transfer  to 
the  Omaha  Office  as  SAC. 

A  native  Virginian.  Mr.  Thompson  attended 
The  George  Washington  University,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  and  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Laws  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Toledo  in  Toledo. 
Ohio.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Bar  and 
has  been  admitted  to  practice  before  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Thompson  Is  married  and  has  four 
children. 

Remarks  op  Fletcher  D.  Thompson,  Assist- 
ant   Director,    the    Federal    Bureau    of 
Investigation,  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
South  Carolina  Criminal  Justice  Acad- 
emy, Columbia,  S.C,  May  23,  1973 
Just    before    leaving    Washington,    D.C., 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  asked  me  to  extend 
his  warmest  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  you 
on    this   special   occasion.   He   wanted   very 
much  to  be  here  because  he  is,  as  you  know, 
a  staunch  supporter  of  law  enforcement  and 
Is  very  proud  of  the  work  being  done  at  the 
Academy  and  by  the  law  enforcement  officers 
throughout  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Senator    was    so    busy    with    his    duties    In 
Washington,  however,  that  he  could  not  get 
away  to  be  with  us. 

I  feel  extremely  privileged  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  dedication 
of  your  magnificent  new  law  enforcement 
academy  In  this,  the  state  I  consider  to  be 
my  "second  home." 

South  Carolina  has  many  pleasant  mem- 
ories for  me. 

I  entered  the  FBI  after  graduating  from 
Spartanburg  Junior  College  In  1941,  and  in 
1945  I  married  a  young  lady  who  is  a  native 
of  Saluda,  South  Carolina — Ruth  DeLoache, 
whom  I  had  met  while  attending  SJC. 
Permit  me  one  other  personal  comment. 
I  began  my  career  with  the  FBI  In  Wash- 
ington 32  years  ago  as  a  clerk  In  the  Identi- 
fication Division.  Now.  after  serving  in  Inter- 
esting assignments  In  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
Savannah.  Georgia,  and  Omaha,  Nebraska,  I 
am  back  In  Washington,  D.C.,  as  Assistant 
Director  In  Charge  of  the  Identification  Divi- 
sion— the  largest  division  at  FBI  Headquar- 
ters, with  3,300  employees. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  division  In  the 
FBI,  the  Identification  Division  is  made  pos- 
sible by — and  operates  for— you  and  yoTir 
fellow  law  enforcement  professionals 
throughout  the  United  States. 

We  process  an  average  of  25,000  finger- 
print cards  each  day  from  nearly  8,000  con- 
tributing agencies — Including  91  law  en- 
forcement agencies  In  South  Carolina. 

As  the  nation's  central  repository  for 
fingerprints,  the  FBI's  Identification  Division 
currently  has  fingerprint  cards  for  nearly  60 
million  Individuals. 

One  of  four  key  operations  Is  the  Latent 
Fingerprint  Section,  which  made  examina- 
tions In  36.000  cases  last  year.  Our  fingerprint 
experts  made  In  excess  of  550  court  appear- 
ances in  1972,  the  great  majority  Involving 
state  and  local  violations. 

I  cite  these  transactions  because  they  ex- 
emplify the  FBI's  traditional  goal  of  coopera- 
ing  to  the  fiillest — within  our  Jurisdictional 
limitations — with  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  we  conducted 
examinations  in  an  attempted  kidnapping 
case  for  the  Aiken  Police  Department,  a  bank 
robbery  in  Columbia,  and  a  forgery  matter  in 
Orangeburg. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  things  we 
hate  been  doing;  but  in  the  broader  perspec- 
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tlve.  what  challenges  confront  the  law  en- 
forcement profession  today? 

Realistically,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
public  regards  the  law  enforcement  officer 
with  ambivalence.  We  are  both  loved  and 
despised.  We  have  our  staunch  supporters; 
but  we  also  are  set  up  by  strident  detractors. 

What  Is  the  answer  to  those  who  deride 
and  Impugn  our  efforts,  those  who  would 
undermine  public  confidence  In  our  work? 

Our  answer  must  be  a  solid,  professional 
performance.  And  we  accomplish  this  In  large 
measure  through  cooperation,  teamwork,  and, 
of  course,  through  training. 

One  of  our  major  responsibilities  Is  to  be 
certain  we  do  everything  within  our  human 
capabilities — as  a  team,  as  a  profession — to 
merit   public    confidence    and    support. 

Tile  South  Carolina  legislature — with  great 
foresight  and  persistent  urging  by  persons 
like  Pete  Strom — in  1968  approved  $30,000 
for  the  training  of  law  enforcement  officers 
from  any  department  in  South  Carolina — 
representing  the  initial  step  toward  the  acad- 
emy we  dedicate  here  today. 

Cliff  Moyer.  a  former  FBI  associate  of  mine 
was  engaged  as  Director,  and  Paul  Miller, 
another  long-time  friend  and  associate,  later 
was  named  Assistant  Director. 

The  academy  first  opened  for  business  on 
September  26.  1968.  occupying  three  build- 
ings which  had  been  used  as  a  medical 
clinic,  a  mess  hall,  and  a  combination  labora- 
tory storage  room,  and  detention  cell. 

It  was  reminiscent  of  the  little  red  school- 
house  of  years  past,  for  It  had  but  one  class- 
room. 

But  the  need  and  the  value  of  an  adequate 
academy  facility  were  obvious  to  the  people 
of  South  Carolina.  With  an  equal  blending 
of  state  and  federal  fvmds,  the  job  was  com- 
pleted. 

However,  a  law  enforcement  academy  with- 
out qualified  Instructors  and  students  is  as 
useless  as  an  automobile  without  gsisollne. 

The  stimulus  for  acquiring  a  well-qualified 
faculty  was  provided  In  May,  1970,  when  leg- 
islation was  passed  providing  minimum 
training  and  other  standards  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  In  South  Carolina. 

From  your  academy's  beginning  less  than 
five  years  ago,  the  Palmetto  State  can  now 
take  pride  In  a  training  facility  that  Is  among 
the  finest  in  the  country — pride  In  its  alumni, 
now  numbering  more  than  1,000— and  pride 
in  Its  15  fine  faculty  members. 

I  think  It  Is  uniquely  appropriate  that  your 
training  program  for  lawmen,  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  law,  Is  financed  by  fines  and  bond 
forfeitures  exacted  from  those  who  have  vio- 
lated the  law. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  we  of  the  FBI  also 
dedicated  a  new  training  facility — the  FBI 
Academy  at  Quantlco,  Virginia. 

The  Academy  was  the  culmination  of  an- 
other dream  come  true — the  dream  of  a  man 
whom  I  greatly  admired,  respected,  and  was 
privUeged  to  serve  with  for  more  than  30 
years.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Nearly  40  years  ago,  Mr.  Hoover  recognized 
that  If  the  thin  blue  line  were  to  hold  fast 
between  those  who  live  their  lives  honorably, 
with  respect  for  the  law,  and  lawless  crim- 
inals, two  things  were  absolutely  essential: 
( 1 )  better  trained  men  of  dedication  and  In- 
telligence, and  (2)  close  cooperation  between 
local,  state  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Thereby  the  FBI  National  Academy  came 
Into  being. 

How  often  Mr.  Hoover  emphasized  that 
"Cooperation  Is  the  backbone  of  law  enforce- 
ment!" 

Cooperation  was  one  of  the  cornerstone 
concepts  of  the  FBI  National  Academy. 

The  Academy  has  provided  advanced  and 
specialized  training  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers from  every  state  In  our  Nation  and  from 
many  foreign  countries.  Pete  Strom  Is  a 
graduate  of  the  Academy,  as  well  as  72  other 
South  Carolinians  still  active  in  the  law  en- 
forcement profession. 


The  FBI  Academy  as  well  as  this  fine  facil- 
ity we  dedicate  here  today  Is  a  milestone  in 
law  enforcement's  forward  progress. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  contented  with 
our  accomplishments.  We  must  continue  our 
progress. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  satisfied  as  long  as 
citizens  In  our  Nation  are  afraid  to  walk 
their  streets  at  night. 

In  a  survey  by  a  nationally  circulated 
magazine  last  year,  80  percent  of  45.000  read- 
ers indicated  they  were  afraid  to  venture 
forth  at  night  on  their  streets. 

We  need  men  and  women  in  law  enforce- 
ment with  courage,  vision  and  Initiative  .  .  . 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  boldly 
take  up  the  challenge  of  the  future  and  work 
to  make  our  profession  ever  more  efficient  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  citizens  we  serve. 

We  may  hail  the  3  percent  decline  in  serious 
crime  reported  In  1972  in  our  Nation— the 
first  decline  In  17  years — and  rightly  so;  but 
shall  we  also  pause  to  bid  prayerful  farewell 
to  the  human  being  who,  our  national  crime 
statistics  tell  us,  will  be  murdered  sometime 
during  the  next  30  minutes  In  our  land? 

Shall  we  pause  for  a  moment's  grave  re- 
flection on  the  four  females  who  will  be 
raped  during  the  next  hour? 

Shall  we  also  contemplate,  with  sorrow, 
the  834  police  officers  who  were  killed  In  so- 
ciety's battle  against  crime  during  the  11 
years  through  1972? 

Last  year  112  police  officers  lost  their  lives 
on  the  front  line  against  crime — one  of  them 
a  patrolman  of  the  South  Carolina  Highway 
Patrol — slain  last  October  while  on  routine 
patrol  in  a  traffic  stop  situation. 

These  slain  law  enforcement  officers  were 
more  than  a  badge,  a  gun.  a  uniform  or  a 
statistic — they  were  flesh  and  blood  human 
beings,  with  all  the  bright  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions for  themselves  and  their  children  that 
you  and  I  share. 

We  cannot  shield  these  men  from  the  dan- 
gers their  profession  exposes  them  to. 

But  we  can  surmount  Inertia  and  apathy 
in  seeing  to  their  needs — as  evidenced  by  this 
flne  academy. 

The  law  enforcement  officer  Is  entitled  to 
the  besrt;  training  we  can  give  blm  to  prepare 
him  for  his  demanding  profession.  And  to 
your  everlasting  credit,  vou  are  seeing  that  he 
has  It. 

We  must  continue  to  progress,  for  our 
profession  becomes  ever  more  demanding, 
ever  more  complicated,  due  to  constant 
growth  and  change  within  our  society. 

The  FBI  is  attuned  to  these  changes. 

In  the  FBI's  Identification  Division,  for 
example,  the  computer  has  begun  to  play  a 
major  role. 

liast  fall  we  received  a  prototype  automatic 
fingerprint  reader  system  which  reads  and 
records  the  identifying  characteristics  of  fin- 
gerprints through  the  use  of  computerized 
optical-scanning  equipment.  The  equipment 
has  been  given  the  name  FINDER.  It  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  514  years  of  research 
effort  costing  $1.25  million. 

FINDER  is  capable  of  reading  a  fingerprint 
in  approximately  a  half-second. 

Eventually,  FINDER  will  enable  law  en- 
forcement fingerprint  contributors  to  receive 
expanded  and  f sister  service. 

Innovations  elsewhere  In  the  FBI  Include 
short-duration  specailty-type  schools  for  of- 
ficers, designed  to  give  quick,  authentic  and 
practical  Instruction  on  critical  areas  of  law 
enforcement  work. 

One  of  these  specialty  courses  Is  our  antl- 
snlper  and  survival  training. 

In  this  coures,  officers  are  given  briefings  on 
the  scope  and  tactics  of  extremist  individuals 
and  groups.  These  are  the  groups  which,  in 
part,  have  given  rise  to  terrorist-type  men- 
tality and  its  bitter  hatred  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Included  In  this  course  are  exercises  on  the 
FBI  firearms  ranges — designed  to  help  the 
embattled  police  officer  to  stay  alive. 

I  need  hardly  mention  what  a  tremendous 


boon  to  law  enforcement  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  (NCIC)  has  been.  This 
system  of  storing  Instantly  retrievable  In- 
formation regarding  criminals  and  criminal 
loot  carries  out  an  invaluable  service  to  our 
profession.  Over  4  million  records  are  aleady 
stored  In  NCIC,  and  NCIC  Is  handling  113,000 
transactions  a  day. 

NCIC  is  another  milestone  of  enterprising, 
productive  cooperation  between  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
FBI  let  mc  congratulate  you  on  your  new 
academy  and  pledge  to  you  our  utmost  co- 
operation. We  share  a  common  goal — render- 
Uig  our  streets  safe  for  law-abiding  people — 
and  united  in  this  endeavor  let  us  continue 
to  strive  together  to  achieve  it. 


PRESS  FREEDOM 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  Is  hard  at  work  trj'ing 
to  push  through  Congress  an  OflQcial 
Secrets  Act  designed  to  discourage  the 
press  from  receiving  and  printing  a 
broad  range  of  information  the  public 
needs  to  know  about  policymaking  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  pretense  of  protecting  na- 
tional security,  the  proposal  would  bring 
down  an  iron  curtain  of  executive  secrecy 
on  a  host  of  governmental  activities  that 
should  not  be  kept  secret  and  that  in 
no  way  threaten  nationsd  security. 

Information  that  should  be  made 
public  in  a  free,  democratic  society  would 
be  hidden  forever  under  this  bill,  and 
any  Government  employee  who  discloses 
such  information — and  any  reporter 
who  receives  or  prints  it — would  be  guilty 
of  a  felony. 

This  Infamous  measure  would  shelter 
those  who  hide  incompetence,  cover  up 
waste,  bury  corruption  and  peddle  im- 
propr  influence,  and  anyone  inside  or 
outside  the  Government  who  blew  the 
whistle  on  them  would  become  a  crim- 
inal. 

Mr.  President,  the  international  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  has 
adopted  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
"Press  Freedom"  which  details  the  dan- 
gers of  this  legislation  and  other  stepjs 
taken  by  the  administration  to  limit  first 
amendment  press  freedoms  which  are  so 
essential  to  our  democratic  survival. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Press  Freedom 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  of  news  gather- 
ers to  fulfiU  the  demanding  responsibilities 
placed  upon  them  by  the  First  Amendment 
continue  to  be  placed  In  new  jeopardy  in  the 
United  States. 

AN   "OFFICIAL   SECRETS   ACT" 

One  of  the  latest  direct  thrusts  is  tucked 
away  In  the  complex  336-page  Criminal  Code 
Reform  Act  (S.  1400)  introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate at  President  Nixon's  behest  on  March  28. 

The  fanfare  which  surrounded  announce- 
ment of  the  proposed  measure  emphasized 
Its  tough  new  penalties  for  drug  offenses, 
crimes  against  persons  and  property  and  re- 
Institutlon  of  the  death  penalty. 

Nowhere  in  the  handouts  and  speeches, 
however,  was  there  mention  that  the  meas- 
ure would  also: 

Make  It  a  crime  for  a  reporter  to  publish 
the  contents  of  government  reports  and 
studies,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  la- 
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volved  with  the  "national  security."  (It  would 
do  so  by  forbidding  anyone  to  "exercise  un- 
authorized control  over  .  .  .  property  owned 
by,  or  under  the  care,  custody  or  control"  of 
the  government — and  by  defining  property 
to  Include  for  the  first  time  "Intellectual 
property,"  such  as  books,  reports  and 
studies.) 

Make  it  a  crime  to  "knowingly"  conamunl- 
cate  information  "relating  to  the  national 
defense,"  which  it  would  define  broadly  to 
include  not  only  "intelligence  operations,  ac- 
tivities, plans,  estimates,  analyses,  source  and 
methods"  but  "the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions affecting  the  national  defense,"  £is  well 
whether  or  not  disclosure  would  endanger 
national  security.  The  provision  clearly  would 
cover  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  probably  most 
information  about  all  the  nations  with  which 
the  U.S.  has  defense  treaties. 

Make  It  a  crime  for  reporters  to  receive 
such  information,  unless  they  promptly  re- 
ported Its  receipt  and  turned  it  back  to  the 
government. 

Extend  the  criminal  liability  for  publica- 
tion of  "national  defense"  information  to  all 
persons  Involved  with  its  dissemination, 
which  could  include  circulation  employes  as 
well  as  reporters,  editors  and  publishers. 

Make  it  a  crime  for  government  employees 
to  fall  to  report  other  government  employes 
they  know  to  have  made  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  such  information. 

Penalties  cf  three  to  seven  years  Impris- 
onment and  from  825.000  to  850,000  In  fines 
could  be  levied  for  actions  now  considered 
part  and  parcel  of  the  work  of  news  gather- 
ers. 

PRIOR    RESTRAINT 

The  Justice  Department  has  argued  suc- 
cessfully before  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  that  newspapers  must  obey  invalid 
court  censorship  orders  while  the  orders  are 
being  appealed.  The  case  Involves  contempt 
citations  against  two  Baton  Rouge  State 
Times  reporters  who  reported  testimony 
given  in  an  open  civil  rights  case  hearing  in 
federal  court  despite  a  Judge's  order  that 
they  not  do  so.  The  government  cited  the 
precedents  of  the  newsp-.pers  which  sus- 
pended publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
while  their  right  to  publish  them  was  con- 
tested through  the  Supreme  Court. 

CONSPIRACY 

A  Boston  Globe  reporter,  Thomas  Oll- 
phant,  was  arrested  on  federal  charges  rf 
conspiracy  and  aiding  a  riot  after  he  rode 
one  of  three  light  planes  that  dropped  food 
to  Indians  occupying  Wounded  Knee,  South 
Dakota,  and  wrote  first-person  accounts  of 
the  flight.  He  said  he  made  the  AprU  17  flight 
solely  to  cover  a  news  story  and  was  allowed 
to  accompany  the  men  who  flew  the  planes 
on  the  condition  that  he  not  reveal  their 
names. 

PRIVn-EGE 

The  Nixon  Administration,  plus  a  not  in- 
significant number  of  Congressmen,  con- 
tinue to  oppose  enactment  of  federal  legis- 
lation to  recognize  news-gatherers'  unquali- 
fied right  to  refuse  forced  disclosure  of  their 
sources  and  Information,  Insisting  that  If 
there  Is  to  be  any  federal  privilege  legisla- 
tion It  not  only  must  be  qualified  but  Its 
coverage   restricted   to   the   federal   domain. 

The  Nixon  Supreme  Court  twice  In  the 
past  three  months — on  appeals  by  Baltimore 
Sun  GuUdmember  David  M.  Ughtman  and 
former  Newark  News  reporter  Peter  Bridge — 
has  refused  opportunities  to  rectify  its  fail- 
ure last  June  to  recognize  reporters'  testi- 
monial privilege. 

And  President  Nixon's  re-election  com- 
mittee attempted — albeit  Initially  unsuc- 
cessfully— to  force  reporters  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post — and  Star-News,  New  York 
Times  and  Time  magazine  to  testify  and 
turn  over  background  materials  on  their 
stories  about  the  Watergate  case. 

The  lEB  of  TNG  notes  that  President 
Nixon,  In  his  Watergate  house-cleaning  ad- 


dress credited  "a  vigorous  and  free  press" 
with  helping  bring  the  facts  to  light  in  the 
Watergate  scandal  and  later  urged  the  press 
corps  to  "give  me  hell  every  time  you  think 
I'm  wrong,"  adding  the  "hope"  that  he's 
"worthy"  of  the  press's  "trust."  The  lEB 
also  notes  Presidential  Press  Secretary  Ron- 
ald Zlegler's  subsequent  apology  to  the  press 
and  particularly  to  Broun  Award  winners 
Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  lEB  regrets  that  the  President's  state- 
ment falls  short  of  the  kind  of  clearcut 
apology  working  newspeople  deserve,  and 
that  TNG  President  Perllk  called  on  him  to 
make,  for  the  calumny  heaped  on  newspeople 
by  the  Administration  while  they  made  the 
nation  aware  of  Watergate. 

Recalling  the  President's  own  request  In 
1970  that  he  "be  measured  "  by  his  deeds 
rather  than  his  words,  the  lEB  suggests  that 
the  most  effective  way  for  him  to  make  that 
apology,  and  at  the  same  time  demonstrate 
that  he  merits  the  trust  he  seeks,  would  be 
and  the  lEB  calls  upon  him  to: 

Have  withdrawn  those  sections  of  his  pro- 
posed Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  which 
would  In  effect  Institute  in  the  United  States 
an  "official  secrets"  act  comparable  to  that 
under  which  Rhodesia's  ruling  white  mi- 
nority maintains  control  of  Information  it 
finds  uncomfortable. 

Direct    the    Justice    Department    In    the 
Baton  Rouge  case  to  join  the  State  Times 
and  Its  reporters  In  seeking  to  have  the  Su- 
preme Court  overturn  the  lower  court's  sanc- 
tion of  prior  restraint  on  publication. 

Direct  the  Justice  Department  to  with- 
draw the  conspiracy  and  riot  charges  against 
Boston  Globe  reporter  Thomas  OUphant. 
When  the  lEB  met  In  January  It  protested 
the  attempt  then  underway  through  the  ar- 
rest of  reporter  Leslie  Whltten  to  extend  ap- 
plication of  stolen  property  laws  to  news 
gatherers  who  report  Information  the  gov- 
ernment may  find  embarrassing  or  dlscom- 
fittlng.  The  charges  against  OUphant  can 
only  be  viewed  as  another  effort  to  achieve 
the  same  end,  namely  to  extend  criminal  laws 
into  an  area  they  were  never  intended  to 
apply,  the  dissemination  of  information  by 
and  through  the  nation's  press. 

And  finally,  the  lEB  of  TNG  calls  upon 
President  Nixon,  and  these  members  of 
Congress  who  are  marching  to  the  beat  of 
his  drum  in  the  matter,  to  drop  their  re- 
sistance to  enactment  of  absolute  and  un- 
qualified reporter-privilege  legislation.  None 
who  are  proposing  lesser  measures  have  come 
up  with  any  which  does  not  contain  the  very 
iinmedlate  potential  for  encouraging  rather 
than  stanching  attempts  to  subpena  news 
gatherers,  their  files  and  materials.  It  is  time 
for  the  President,  members  of  his  Admin- 
istration and  members  of  Congress  to  put 
aside  their  personal  prejudices  and  act  to 
preserve  the  First  Amendment  for  what  it 
is — a  clear,  unambiguous  and  unqualified 
statement  of  one  of  the  basic  freedoms  upon 
which  the  U.S.  rests. 

Adopted  by  the  International  Executive 
Board  of  The  Newspaper  Guild  in  session  on 
May  2,  1973. 


FIRST    PROPOSAL    FOR    GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION  MADE  IN   1933 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  few 
people  in  this  country  are  aware  of  the 
important  contribution  by  Prof  Raphael 
Lemkln  to  the  field  of  International  pol- 
itics. Professor  Lemkin  was  a  Polish 
lawyer  who  escaped  the  Nazi  invasion 
of  Poland  in  1939.  Prior  to  1939,  he  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  which  was  to  become 
the  basic  principle  of  the  United  Nations 
Genocide  Convention.  His  proposal,  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Conference 
on  the  Unification  of  Criminal  Law  in 
1933,  declared  "the  destruction  of  racial. 


religious  or  social  collectivities"  to  be  an 
international  crime.  Unfortunately,  his 
proposal  was  defeated,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  horrors  of  World  War  II  were 
over  that  the  world  became  aware  of  the 
need  for  this  type  of  international  law. 

In  an  article  published  in  1944.  Pro- 
fessor Lemkin  coined  the  term  "geno- 
cide" from  a  Greek  word  meaning  race 
or  nation  and  a  Latin  sufBx  which  means 
killing.  In  less  than  5  years,  the  word 
"genocide"  became  the  name  of  a  major 
convention  of  the  United  Nations  that 
has  since  been  ratified  by  75  nations. 

A  few  people  in  our  country  have  ar- 
gued against  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  on  the  grounds  that  some- 
thing so  terrible  as  the  persecution  of 
Jews  by  Nazi  Germany  could  not  happen 
in  the  civilized  world  again.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  in  1933  the  international 
community  thought  the  proposal  of  Pro- 
fessor Lemkin  to  be  irrelevant  and  need- 
less, but  within  7  years,  the  world  was 
shocked  by  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Nazis. 

It  is  my  fervent  desire  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 
I  hope  we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  another 
crisis  of  mammoth  proportions,  but  can 
act  on  the  principle,  first  stated  by 
Raphael  Lemkin,  which  is  embodied  in 
the  Genocide  Convention.  I  urge  swift 
ratification  of  this  important  treaty. 


BREWER  AND  THE  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  the  environmental  implica- 
tions of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  have 
been  discussed  thoroughly  ever  since  a 
plan  for  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  was 
first  introduced. 

Since  a  plan  for  a  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line was  first  introduced,  intensive  in- 
vestigations have  determined  that  the 
trans-Alaska  route  is  clearly  a  more  su- 
perior route  from  an  environmental 
perspective  than  a  possible  Canadian 
route. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Anchor- 
age Daily  Times  comparing  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  with  a  possible  Canadian 
route  from  an  environmental  standpoint. 

I  believe  this  editorial  shows  that  from 
an  environmental  aspect  a  trans-Alaska 
route  is  by  far  superior.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Brewer  and  the  Pipeline 

Chalk  up  another  star  for  Max  Brewer. 

The  commissioner  of  Alaska's  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation — one  of  the 
world's  true  experts  on  the  Arctic — has  Just 
completed  an  analysis  of  a  feasibility  study 
prepared  last  year  In  connection  with  pro- 
posals for  a  pipeline  through  the  Mackenzie 
River  Valley  of  Canada. 

It  is  an  analysis  which  should  be  required 
reading  of  those  Midwestern  congressmen 
who  keep  talking  against  a  trans-AlasKa 
pipeline  and  in  favor  of  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline. 

It  should  also  be  read  and  studied  by  that 
small  minority  of  Alaskan  super-consen.-a- 
tlonlsts  who  also  oppose  construction  of  a 
pipeline  in  their  own  state. 
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You've  heard  all  of  the  arguments  against 
the  trans-Aalska  pipeline. 

Wisconsin's  resident  expert.  Rep.  Les  Aspln, 
is  among  those  who  argue  that  there  would  be 
terrible  hazards  to  the  fragile  Alaska  environ- 
ment were  there  to  be  a  pipeline  built  be- 
tween Prudhoe  Bay  and  Valdez,  a  distance  of 
some  789  miles. 

He  says  that  It  would  be  much  safer  from 
an  ecological  standpoint  were  the  pipeline  to 
be  built  across  to  Canada,  down  the  Macken- 
zie Valley  to  Edmonton,  then  eastward  and 
finally  down  through  his  congressional  dis- 
trict en  route  to  Chicago. 

Here's  what  Max  Brewer  has  to  say  abo\at 
that: 

"It  Is  generally  recognized  that  any  pipe- 
line route  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton 
will  cross  about  1,400  miles  of  terrain  sub- 
jected to  permafrost  conditions   .   .   . 

"Less  generally  recognl?ed  is  that  the  pro- 
posed trans-Canada  pipeline  will  cross  an 
area  far  richer  for  the  propagation  of  bird- 
life  serving  the  Midwestern  and  Eastern  fly- 
ways  of  the  United  States,  and  an  area  far 
richer  In  water-lovl:'.g  animals  such  as  musk- 
rats,  mink,  otter,  and  beaver  than  would  the 
proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

"Even  less  generally  well  recognized  Is  the 
fact  that  any  pipeline  between  Prudhoe  Bay 
and  Edmonton  will  cross  many  north  flowing 
rivers,  Including  the  mighty  Mackenzie  which 
Is  the  second  greatest  river  in  North  Amer- 
ica, having  a  drainage  basin  equal  to  one- 
half  of  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri rivers  combined  .  .  . 

"This  Is  a  major  difference  from  the  en- 
vironment encountered  by  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  which,  through  benefit  of  geog- 
raphy, crosses  only  one  major  river,  the 
Yukon,  which  Is  the  fifth  largest  river  In 
North  America,  but  makes  the  cros'slng  on 
a  bridge  p.lrendy  designed. 

"The  proposed  trans-Alaska  route  tends  to 
parallel  rivers  and,  where  crossing  the  rivers, 
the  pipeline  Is  proposed  for  burial  well  be- 
neath the  bottom. 

"The  location  of  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  proposed  trans-Canada  oil  pipeline  with- 
in the  Mackenzie  River  Basin  poses  an  en- 
vironmental hazard  of  potentially  disastrous 
magnitude  to  both  the  river  system  and  to 
several  hundreds  of  miles  of  Arctic  Coast  of 
both  northern  Canada  and  northern  Alaska 
because  of  the  westward  set  of  the  Beaufort 
Sea  ctjrren:." 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  knows 
the  Arctic — who  has  lived  there  and  who  has 
studied  It  as  a  scientist  and  as  a  man. 

Yet  who  gets  the  headlines?  People  like 
Les  Aspln  of  Wisconsin,  who's  never  even 
been  to  Alaska's  southern  climes,  much  less 
to  the  Arctic. 

When  Is  America  going  to  start  listening  to 
those  who  know?  And  ignoring  those  who 
don't? 

Maybe  when  the  gas  tank  Is  empty.  And 
the  lights  go  out. 


THE  THREAT  OF  COMPETITIVE 
FOOD  SALES  TO  SCHOOL  NUTRI- 
TION PROGRAMS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  growing  concern  in  the  country  with 
recent  development;  which  threaten  the 
fiscal  and  nutritional  integrity  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  recently  completed 
hearings  that  dealt  specifically  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  regulation 
change  which  now  permits  vended  foods 
to  compete  with  school  lunch  programs 
during  meal  hours.  Representatives 
from  groups  of  nutritionists  and  school 
lunch  administrators  testified  that,  in 
their  experience,  participation  in  the 
lunch  program  declined  when  in  compe- 
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tition  with  vended  foods,  sending  costs 
up.  It  is  obvious  that  efforts  in  nutrition 
education  are  made  much  more  diflfi- 
cult  by  allowing  competition  from  "junk" 
foods.  Finally,  it  was  made  clear  that 
vended  foods  could  add  greatly  to  the 
already  substantial  problem  and  cost  of 
maintaining  the  dental  health  of  our 
children. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  and  article 
from  Dr.  John  Ferryman,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Food  Service  As- 
sociation, highlighting  the  threat  such 
a  regulation  change  will  pose  to  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  that  letter  and  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

April  20,  1973. 
Hon.  George  McGovern, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  We  are  griev- 
ously concerned  about  the  potential  Impact 
of  the  new  federalism  to  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

We  urge  your  consideration  of  the  enclosed 
article. 

Sincerely, 

John  Perrtman. 


Log  or  the  Execl-tive  Director:    The  New 
Federalism — Wh.at   It   Means   to   Us 

If  you  think  that  this  title  sounds  aca- 
demic and  doesn't  really  apply  to  school 
foodservlce,  think  again!  Replacing  the  "old" 
federalism  with  the  "new"  could  be  revolu- 
tionary for  our  programs  at  best,  totally 
destructive  at  worst. 

Just  to  be  basic,  let's  start  by  defining 
"federal".  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  "fed- 
eral" does  not  mean  "national".  The  dic- 
tionary defines  the  word  "federal"  as  "per- 
taining to  a  compact  or  league".  When  we 
refer  to  our  form  of  government  as  a  fed- 
eral government,  we  are  saying  that  it  is 
a  compact  between  the  several  states  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  national  government  on 
the  other. 

The  federal-state  relationship  Is  deeply 
rooted  In  child  nutrition  programs.  Those 
of  us  who  have  worked  with  such  programs 
for  many  years  have  known  Innumerable 
occasions — not  really  of  confrontation — but 
certainly  of  articulated  differences  between 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
ministrators and  state  school  foodservlce  di- 
rectors. No  doubt  this  Is  good.  No  doubt  the 
multl -governmental  approach  to  child  nu- 
trition has  worked  well. 

miles  farther 

On  the  one  hand,  appropriations  from  the 
national  budget  have  been  made  to  child 
nutrition  programs  In  such  meaningful 
amounts  (now  Hj  billion  dollars  a  year) 
that  substantive  direction  for  such  programs 
from  Washington  has  been  a  reality.  On  the 
other  hand,  states  have  been  given  consid- 
erable latitude  within  which  to  spend  their 
budget  appropriations  so  as  to  best  meet 
their  own  needs. 

There  is  much  that  is  harsh  and  critical 
than  can — ^nd  is — said  about  direction  from 
Washington.  It  can  be  arbitrary.  It  can  be 
Infiexlble.  It  can  be  unyielding.  It  can  be 
unimaginative.  Yes,  all  of  these  and  a  few 
more  descriptive  adjectives  can  at  times  be 
used  in  describing  direction  from  Washing- 
ton. But  does  any  one  of  us  seriously  doubt 
that  we  are  miles  farther  down  the  road 
In  child  nutrition  programs  today  than  we 
would  have  been  without  direction  from  a 
central  authority? 

Would  we  have  half  the  schoolchildren  of 


the  nation  eating  a  good  lunch  without  cen- 
tral direction?  Would  we  have  nationwide 
standards  of  definition  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  good  lunch  without  central  direction? 
Would  we  even  have  a  nationally-recognized 
concept  of  child  nutrition  at  school  without 
the  grant-in-aid  Influence  of  "take-my- 
standards  or  don't-take-my-money"? 
dared  to   dream 

Would  we  even  have  dared  to  dream  of 
a  universal  program  of  nutrition  and  nutri- 
tion education  for  all  our  schoolchildren 
without  national  direction  and  supervision  of 
such  a  massive  undertaking?  National  direc- 
tion of  child  nutrition  programs  sometimes 
can  be  Irksome  as  any  direction  usually  is, 
but  can  any  one  of  us  doubt  that  more  chil- 
dren are  eating  better  food  at  lower  prices 
In  more  schools  by  far,  far,  far  than  would 
have  been  the  case  without  the  involvement 
of  the  national  government? 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest 
to  everyone  whose  eyes  fall  upon  these  words 
that  the  national  government  under  the  new 
federalism  may  well  have  decided  to  remove 
itself  from  the  administrative  responsibilities 
of  feeding  children.  The  working  arm  of  the 
national  government  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams has  always  been  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Therefore,  let  us 
look  at  the  "three  C's"  of  Involvement  by 
USDA — commodities,  control  and  cash.  Let 
us  examine  what  has  happened  to  each. 

In  no  way  Ls  It  the  author's  purpnjse  to 
criticize  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of 
1946.  This  must  be  one  of  the  most  forward- 
looking  pieces  of  legislation  of  all  time. 
Nevertheless,  this  Act  had  Its  root  in  the 
memory  of  the  1930's  and  the  pathetically 
Inadequate  effort  to  bolster  farm  prices  by 
destroying  farm  produce.  The  school  lunch 
program  gained  Its  first  breath  of  life  as  a 
farm-oriented  project  whose  prlm.ary  pur- 
pose was  to  solve  "The  Farm  Problem",  by 
removing  surplus  commodities  and  by  sup- 
porting farm  prices. 

All  told,  there  have  been  three  different 
sources  pumping  farm  produce  into  hungry 
children — one  designed  to  support  prices,  one 
designed  to  take  surplus  commodities  off  the 
market  and  only  one,  by  far  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  speclically  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children.  From  whatever  source, 
commodities  have  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  school  foodservlce — about  9f 
a  meal  at  the  beginning  of  the  program,  and 
hopefully  pegged  at  7f  a  meal  in  the  current 
year. 

FLAVOR    OF    THE    PROGRAM 

This  splendid,  multlmillion  dollar  shopping 
list,  each  year  containing  cereals,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  red  meat  items,  poultry  and  dairy 
products,  has  produced  a  cohesive  and  ap- 
pealing Influence  in  school  foodservlce  over 
the  years.  It  has  provided  much  of  the  flavor 
of  the  program,  both  literally  and  figura- 
tively. In  yesteryear,  seemingly  unlimited 
supplies  of  various  commodities — flour,  but- 
ter, cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk — were  combined 
with  love  and  skill  to  create  such  menu  items 
as  fresh,  school-baked  bread  In  lunchrooms 
throughout  the  country. 

This  year,  we  finally  realize  that  shipments 
are  not  just  late:  It  seems  likely  that  the 
v.ilue  of  commodities  will  fall  short  of  the 
promised  amount  by  as  much  as  50  million 
dollars.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  contribution  to  school  foodservlce  will 
continue  to  dry  up.  Let's  face  facts.  With 
food  prices  up  and  with  food  stocks  down, 
there  Is  need  for  neither  price  support  nor  for 
surplus  removal. 

CONTROL    SLIPPING? 

If  the  leaven  of  commodities  Is  disappear- 
ing rapidly  from  the  staff  of  school  food- 
service  life,  what  of  the  second  "C"  of  USDA 
administration — control?  Here,  the  exit  of 
the  national  government  from  our  arena  of 
activity  becomes  more  apparent  because  it  is 
more    deliberate.    Clearlv    we    cannot    hold 
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USDA  responsible  for  low  crop  yields  or  prices 
BO  high  that  the  Cost  of  Uvlng  CouncU  for- 
bids USDA  to  pay  them.  But  we  can  and  must 
ask  why  USDA  let  the  control  over  com- 
petitive foods  In  the  lunchroom  slip  from  its 
hands  unprotested.  The  proposed  new  regula- 
tions released  on  February  14  state  that 
"foodservice  for  profit  may  be  operated  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  the  nonprofit  food- 
service  under  the  program.  .  .  ."  Of  course, 
there  Is  a  qualifying  provision  stating  that 
proceeds  must  "Inure"  to  someone  connected 
with  the  school. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  who  chose 
the  word  "Inure".  According  to  my  three 
dictionaries  and  the  Denver  Public  Ubrary. 
only  an  obscure  third  met-ning  of  "inure"  la 
"to  accrue".  The  first  meaning  of  the  word  Is 
"to  accustom,  to  discipline,  to  accept,  to 
habituate".  Perhaps  the  word  Is  well-chosen 
after  all.  I  am  afraid  it  Is  becoming  all  too 
clear  that  we  In  school  foodservice  will  be 
asked  to  accustom  and  discipline  ourselves  to 
accepting  the  profit  motive  as  an  habltu6  of 
the  programs  we  have  zealously  guarded  for 
children. 

What  does  the  new  federalism  mean  to 
central  direction  of  our  programs?  It  means 
that  the  nation  will  be  told  that  parents 
and  local  school  administrators  are  better 
able  to  determine  what  is  right  for  children 
than  Is  "big  government"  In  Washington, 
and  that  decisions  will  now  be  made  locally. 
What  It  might  mean  Is  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  nationwide  standards  of  excellence  and 
nutritional  Integrity  In  school  foodservice. 

DISAPPEARING    ACT 

If  we  don't  have  meaningful  amounts  of 
commodities  to  hold  our  program  together 
and  If  the  glue  of  central  direction  Is 
slipping,  what  will  preserve  the  contmulty  of 
our  programs?  Well,  there  Is  still  cash — the 
third  "C"  of  USDA  direction.  At  least 
through  fiscal  year  1974  national  Involve- 
ment will  stUl  be  major.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  be  the  "tall  that  wags  the  dog."  (Percent- 
ages of  contributions  to  the  several  child 
nutrition  programs  were  carried  In  this 
column  m  the  February,  1973  Issue  of  the 
Journal.) 

But  alas  we  may  find  here  the  greatest 
disappearing  act  of  all  In  the  form  of  revenue 
sharing.  The  first  fact  to  remember  about 
revenue  sharing  Is  that  It  doesn't  add  any 
extra  money — It  simply  realigns  the  authority 
to  spend  what  there  Is.  When  President  Nixon 
presented  his  new  federalism  to  the  nation 
early  this  year,  he  said.  "It  Is  time  to  get 
big  government  off  your  back  and  out  of  your 
pockets." 

Translated  Into  dollars  and  cents,  the  new 
federfilUm  In  the  1974  budget  wll  return  $6.9 
billion  to  cities  and  states  with  considerable 
leeway  as  to  how  the  money  Is  to  be  spent. 
However,  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
the  projects  affected  are  of  a  social,  people- 
oriented  nature. 

MAY OR    MAY    NOT 

Let  us  look  at  education  as  an  example. 
Thirty  separate  programs  are  Involved,  In- 
cluding education  for  deprived  and  handi- 
capped children,  vocational  education  and 
Impacted  area  aid.  These  programs  received 
$2.5  billion  m  the  1973  budget  and  $2.5  bil- 
lion In  the  1974  budget.  The  major  difference 
Is  that  the  money  will  now  be  distributed  to 
cities  and  states  which  may  use  it  In  the 
same  ways  and  In  the  same  categories  as 
before — and  then  again  they  may  not! 

With  this  picture  in  mind,  add  in  the  ad- 
ditional facts  that  the  President  speaks  of 
a  special  revenue  sharing  bill  to  return  more 
educational  money  to  states  and  local  com- 
munities, again  with  a  strong  element  of 
local  option  as  to  how  the  money  la  to  be 
used.  He  furthermore  speaks  of  "folding  in" 
school  foodservice  appropriations  Into  the 
overall  educational  grants. 

Just  m  case  we  haven't  painted  this  pic- 
ture In  bold  enough  strokes,  conjure  In  your 


mind's  eye  a  board  of  education  receiving  a 
substantial  grant  of  money  not  categorized 
other  than  that  It  Is  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

In  that  same  linage  we  see  that  same 
board  of  education  plagued  by  aging  build- 
ings, defeated  bond  Issues  and  evermore 
militant  and  demanding  groups  that  run  the 
gamut  from  teachers  to  minorities.  For  what 
will  the  windfall  from  Washington  be  spent? 
Under  these  circumstances,  quite  possibly 
very  little  would  be  spent  for  school  food- 
service. 

IMMINENT  DANGER 

In  the  Judgment  of  this  writer,  there  is 
Imminent  danger  that  the  meaning  of  new 
federalism  to  child  nutrition  programs  will 
be  the  taking  of  our  IVa  billion  dollars, 
"folding  It  In"  with  other  educational  ap- 
propriations and  returning  It  to  cltlee  and 
states  to  be  xosed  at  local  option.  The  na- 
tional government  can  say.  "We  are  Just  be- 
ing democratic  and  getting  Washington  off 
your  back."  The  educational  establishment 
can  say,  "We  are  using  the  money  where  It 
Is  needed  most."  And  all  we  can  say  Is,  "But 
the  children  are  hungry." 

Child  nutrition  programs  have  many 
friends  In  Congress.  Under  the  leadership  of 
such  stalwart  veterans  as  Carl  Perkins  and 
Hubert  Humphrey,  they  will  endeavor  to 
stop  the  dismemberment  of  school  foodserv- 
ice. But  It  will  not  be  easy. 

We  are  now  27-year-old3.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  Is  our  prime",  for  we  have  ahead  of  us 
the  fight  of  our  lives. 


NEW  ENGLAND  AND  HER  FUTURE  IN 
THE  WORLD  ECONOMY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cotton),  to- 
gether with  an  address  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Cotton 

New  Englanders  are  rightly  concerned 
about  their  future  role  In  the  national  and 
International  economies.  As  pathfinders  In 
the  Industrialization  and  growth  of  our  na- 
tion, we  seek  new  paths  for  our  expertise 
and  energies.  On  May  23  my  friend  and  col- 
ICELgue  from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  addressed  the  New  Hampshire 
Council  on  World  Affairs  in  Durham.  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  able  to  welcome  Sen- 
ator Brooke  and  listen  to  his  most  compel- 
ling speech  on  "New  England  and  her  Fu- 
ture in  the  World  Economy."  Senator 
Brooke's  remarks  were  called  to  my  atten- 
tion and  I  commend  them  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.  I  believe  they  provide  a  positive 
and  persuasive  prescription  for  New  Eng- 
land's growth  and  prosperity  through  re- 
gional cooperation  and  commitment. 


New  England  and  Her  Ftttttre  in  the 
World  Economy 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Edward  W.  Brookk  to 

the    New    Hampshire    Council    on    World 

Affairs,    May    23,    1973) 

At  a  press  conference  thirty-four  years 
ago,  my  predecessor,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
was  asked  to  characterize  a  New  England 
Yankee.  "The  real  New  England  Yankee," 
he  replied,  "Is  a  person  who  takes  the  mid- 
night train  home  from  New  York." 

His  description  holds  true,  but  today's 
New  England  Yankee  Is  Just  as  apt  to  be 
catching  a  direct  filght  from  Tokyo  as  a 
train  or  plane   from  New  York. 

In  many  ways  New  Englanders  remain 
the  same — in  innovation,  drive  and  the  de- 
sire to  be  in  New  England.  But  times  have 
changed.  And  too  often  our  six  states  and 
approximately  13  million  people  seem  more 


content  with  the  past  than  Intent  on  the 
future.  We  have  a  proud  past  and,  I  believe, 
a  promising  future. 

The  past,  Shakespeare  wisely  tells  us,  is 
prologue.  But  the  playwright  never  suggested 
that  men  stand  Idly  by  to  wait  an  uncertain 
future. 

New  England's  future  must  not  be  the 
consequence  of  Inaction  when  all  evidence 
suggest  that  prompt  and  decisive  action  Is 
needed. 

The  New  England  states  played  a  leading 
role  In  the  evolution  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  is  well  situated  to  take  an  Impor- 
tant place  In  the  truly  worldwide  economy 
that  will  evolve  by  the  year  2000,  only  27 
short  years  away. 

I  suggest  we  can  succeed  only  by  vising 
our  regional  advantages  and  not  dwelling 
on  our  disadvantages.  On  balance,  our  ad- 
vantages are  far  greater  than  our  disadvan- 
tages In  the  context  of  the  futxire  world 
economy. 

Before  discussing  New  England's  role  In 
tomorrow's  economy,  let  me  briefiy  review 
the  evolution  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  economies  to  their  present  condition. 

The  typical  pattern  of  industrialization 
Involved  the  Introduction  of  Inventions 
and  technology,  such  as  the  weaving  loom 
and  steam  engine,  that  opened  up  the  pos- 
sibilities for  mass  production.  The  vast 
quantities  of  labor  needed  for  the  new 
manufacturing  came  from  the  farm  where 
at  about  the  same  time  more  systematic 
cultivation  and  later  mechanized  harvest- 
ing made  It  possible  to  produce  more  food 
with    less   labor. 

One  good  indicator  of  the  stage  of  in- 
dustrialization is  the  percentage  of  the 
work  force  which  remains  In  farming.  In 
advanced  economies,  the  farm  population 
absorbs  a  small  fraction  of  the  labor  force. 
So  for  example.  In  1960  only  seven  percent 
of  employment  was  In  farming  In  the 
United  States,  three  percent  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  20  percent  In  France,  28  percent 
in  Italy,  and  32  percent  In  Japan.  In  con- 
trast, for  underdeveloped  countries  the 
work  force  -still  In  farming  is  much 
larger — 52  percent  In  Brazil,  73  percent  In 
India,  47  percent  In  Taiwan  and  49  per- 
cent In  Colombia. 

Within  the  high  Income  community, 
France  and  Italy,  If  they  can  avoid  politi- 
cal difficulties,  will  probably  grow  faster 
than  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  because  they  still  have  room  to 
grow  via  the  Industrialization  process  of 
moving  farmers  to  the  factory. 

The  earliest  Industrialization,  the  first 
large  migration  from  farm  to  factory,  was 
in  England.  Soon  after  World  War  I,  the 
United  States  surpassed  England  as  an  In- 
dustrial power  and  It  was  New  England  that 
led  the  way  in  the  evolution  from  farm 
to  factory. 

The  American  challenge  to  England's  In- 
dustrial leadership  was  first  developed  In 
New  England.  The  early  Inhabitants  of  otir 
region  were  responsive  to  the  need  for 
change.  The  poor  local  farming  conditions 
dictated  that  there  must  be  an  economic 
evolution.  Many  New  Englanders  sought 
to  continue  their  farming  by  moving  to 
the  rich  land  In  the  West.  But  most  plunged 
with  zeal  and  Ingenuity  Into  the  challenge 
of  Industrialization.  This  quality  of  adapt- 
ability Is  vital  to  the  successful  transfor- 
mation of  our  region  into  the  21st  century. 

Another  Important  quality  of  New  Eng- 
land In  the  early  years  of  the  American  re- 
public was  the  energetic  outreach  In  fi- 
nance and  trade  beyond  the  region.  New 
England  was  an  Important  center  for  fi- 
nancing and  supplying  the  expansion 
westward  across  the  continent.  As  a 
coastal  region  close  to  Europe,  It  was  In- 
evitable that  New  England  would  play  an 
early  and  active  role  In  International  trade 
and  finance.  The  early  trade  In  necessities 
with  England  was  a  vital  part  of  activity 
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at  New  England  seaports,  but  our  world 
commerce  extended  also  to  active  trade  and 
financing  In  Latin  America  and  even  visits 
by  Boston  clipper  ships  to  the  isolated 
country  of  Japan. 

KNOWLEDGE  INDTTSTRIES :   THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE 
FUTURE 

When  most  people  think  of  the  economy, 
they  think  of  material  production,  manufac- 
turing as  the  heart  of  economic  activity.  And 
yet,  a  brief  examination  of  the  U.S.  and  other 
advanced  economies  shows  a  distinct  shift 
toward  service,  knowledge -oriented  mind 
power,  rather  than  muscle-paper  work.  In 
Just  ten  short  years,  the  percentage  of  non- 
agricultural  labor  engaged  In  services,  gov- 
ernment, finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 
has  Increased  from  35  percent  in  1960  to  40 
percent  In  1970  for  the  United  States,  and 
from  32  percent  to  33  percent  for  New  Eng- 
land 

While  the  United  States  remains  a  leader 
In  complex  large  scale  manufacturing,  the 
technological  gap  In  basic  manufacturing  Is 
closing.  Not  only  the  United  States,  but  also 
Northern  Europe  and  Japan  will  be  the  cen- 
ters of  sophisticated  financial  and  manage- 
ment services,  research,  the  packaging  and 
transmission  of  knowledge,  and  production  of 
very  sophisticated  high  technology  manufac- 
tures. In  a  world  of  open  trade,  one  can  en- 
vision a  gradual  shift  of  manufacturing  to 
lower  wage  areas  In  Southern  Europe,  Latin 
America,  Asia  and  Africa.  This  will  not  mean 
a  loss  of  Jobs  m  the  United  States,  but  rather 
and  upgrading  and  enriching  of  the  work 
environment. 

There  Is  a  remarkable  consensus  among 
economists  about  the  likely  growth  sectors  In 
advanced  economies  In  the  last  third  of  this 
century.  Norman  Macrae,  an  editor  of  the 
widely  respected  London  magazine.  The  Econ- 
omist, cited  m  the  April  28  Issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal three  areas  of  key  growth  potential  In 
the  U.S.,  Northern  Europe  and  Japan:  (1) 
systems  design  of  automated,  labor-savings 
production  facilities;  (2)  financial  and  man- 
agement service;  and  (3)  the  "packaging  and 
transmission  of  knowledge." 

From  a  different  earlier,  but  no  less  pene- 
trating, perspective,  Peter  F.  Drucker  comes 
to  very  similar  conclusions  about  the  shape 
of  our  economic  future  In  his  t>ook.  The  Age 
of  Discontinuity.  His  words  bear  quotation: 

"Thirty  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  World  War 
II,  semiskilled  machine  (^erators,  the  men  on 
the  assembly  line,  were  the  center  of  the 
American  work  force.  Today  the  center  Is  the 
knowledge  worker,  the  man  or  woman  who 
applies  to  productive  work.  Ideas,  concepts, 
and  Information  rather  than  manual  skill  or 
brawn.  Our  largest  single  occupation  Is  teach- 
ing, that  Is,  the  systematic  supply  of  knowl- 
edge and  systematic  training  In  supplying  It." 

Mr.  Drucker  verifies  what  I  said  earlier 
about  the  shift  from  farm  to  factory  to  serv- 
ice and  knowledge  industries.  By  way  of  ad- 
dition he  says: 

"By  1960,  the  largest  single  group  were 
what  the  census  called  professional,  mana- 
gerial, and  technical  people;  that  Is,  knowl- 
edge workers.  By  1975,  or,  at  the  latest  by 
1980,  the  group  will  embrace  the  majority  of 
Americans  at  work  In  the  civilian  labor 
force." 

Drucker  stresses  that — 

"The  new  emerging  Indtistrles,  therefore, 
embody  a  new  economic  reality:  knowledge 
has  become  the  central  economic  resource. 
The  systematic  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
that  Is,  organized  formal  education,  has  re- 
placed experience — acquired  traditionally 
throxigh  apprenticeship — as  the  foundation 
for  productive  capacity  and  performance." 

NEW     ENGLAND    AND    THE     FUTURE     SECTORS    OF 
GROWTH 

Let  US  look  more  closely  at  those  potential 
growth  sectors,  particularly  In  terms  of  what 
New  England  has  to  offer. 

1.  Systems  Design — The  continued  upward 
march  of  real  earnings  for  the  average  Amer- 


ican Is  crucially  dependent  on  the  constant 
extension  of  man's  productive  power  via 
mechanization  and  automation.  In  response 
to  the  shortage  of  lat>or  In  our  young  coun- 
try. New  England  was  a  leader  In  develop- 
ing labor-saving  devices  for  the  textile  and 
other  Industries  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. To  some  extent,  the  production  ma- 
chinery Industry  has  shifted  westward,  but 
our  region  Is  still  a  major  producer  of  metal 
working,  textile,  and  general  Industrial  ma- 
chinery. We  have  strong  engineering  Institu- 
tions for  on-going  research  In  labor  saving 
machinery.  Furthermore,  there  Is  still  great 
unfulfilled  potential  for  mechanization  and 
automation  In  services,  transportation,  and 
especially  the  government  sector.  For  ex- 
ample, the  strong  research  and  practicing 
base  in  the  health  services  In  New  England 
give  us  Important  capabilities  In  automation 
of  health  care  that  will  extend  good  care  at 
lower  cost  through  the  greater  use  of  para- 
professionals. 

2.  Financial  and  Management  Services — 
The  main  device  for  spreading  financial  and 
managerial  techniques  as  well  as  production 
around  the  world,  hence  a  powerful  Impetus 
to  economic  development  has  been  the 
multi-national  corporation.  Although  New 
Englanders  have  been  Indirectly  involved  In 
these  multi-national  firms,  our  direct  In- 
volvement Is  somewhat  less  than  for  other 
regions  because  few  of  the  multi-national 
giants  have  their  head  offices  In  New  Eng- 
land. However,  with  growing  nationalism 
and  sophistication  particularly  in  less-devel- 
oped countries,  there  may  be  diminishing 
prospects  for  continued  growth  of  overseas 
subsidiaries  that  are  100  percent  owned  by 
American  corporations.  But  this  growth  of 
locally  based  corporations  will  stimulate  the 
demand  for  sophisticated  financial  and 
managerial  services.  New  England  may  not 
be  a  leading  center  for  U.S.  multi-nationals, 
but  our  region,  with  Its  long-standing  finan- 
cial and  academic  enterprises.  Is  a  very  at- 
tractive source  of  servicing  for  foreign  cor- 
porations. 

3.  Knowledge-Oriented,  Information  In- 
dustries— Perhapw  the  biggest  and  most  ex- 
citing prospects  for  UJ3.  and  especially  New 
England  grovirth  are  In  the  activities  of 
compiling,  analyzing,  and  disseminating  in- 
formation and  knowledge.  In  his  famous 
study  of  the  sources  of  economic  growth  in 
the  United  States,  Edward  Denlson  found 
that  20-25  percent  of  U.S.  growth  could  not 
be  explained  In  terms  of  Increases  In  capital 
and  labor,  but  rather  stemmed  from  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge. 

Norman  Macrae  In  The  Economist  article 
that  I  cited  earlier  foresees  great  growth  In 
the  advanced  countries  of  firms  devoted  to 
the  packaging  and  transmission  of  know- 
how.  This  would  Include  not  Just  world- 
wide communication  of  Intellectuals  by  pic- 
ture phone,  but  the  transmission  over  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  computerized  learning  pro- 
grams to  barely  literate  workers.  Macrae  pre- 
dicts that  a  sort  of  transglobal  teach-in  will 
become  a  common  Industrial  practice  within 
30  to  40  years. 

Again,  let  me  quote  from  Peter  Drucker  to 
give  you  an  Idea  of  the  need  for  knowledge 
Industries: 

"Electricity  Is  the  cheapest,  most  plenti- 
ful, and  most  versatile  energy  for  mechani- 
cal work.  But  Information  Is  energy  for  mind 
work.  Most  people  in  responsible  positions 
today,  whether  in  government,  in  hospitals, 
In  research  labs,  or  In  business,  spend  most 
of  their  thne  scratching  to  get  a  little  In- 
correct and  unreliable  information  on  what 
happened  yesterday. 

"The  Impact  of  cheap,  reliable,  fasr,  and 
universally  available  Information  will  easily 
be  as  great  as  was  the  Impact  of  electricity. 
Certainly  young  people,  a  few  years  hence, 
will  use  information  systems  as  their  normal 
tools,  as  they  now  use  the  tj-pewrlter  or  the 
telephone." 

It  !s  hard  to  think  of  a  region  better  en- 
dowed wit'h   the  necessary  mixture  of  pro- 


duction, technology,  reisearch,  and  education 
required  for  a  knowledge  industry  than  New 
England.  In  our  strong  computer  and  tele- 
communications sectors,  we  have  the  capa- 
bility to  carry  out  the  processing  and  trans- 
mission of  Information.  In  our  higher  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  our  technical  schools. 
we  have  the  capabllty  to  conceptualize  and 
test  practical  Interactive  training  programs. 
New  England  has  35  vocational  and  techni- 
cal Institutes  that  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
specialized  training  and  10  percent  of  the 
nation's  higher  educational  Institutions, 
many  of  outstanding  worldwide  reputation. 

The  market  possibilities  for  learning  sys- 
tems and  Information  compilation  are  virtu- 
ally limitless.  New  England  can  be  a  major 
supplier  first  to  the  rest  of  the  VS.,  then 
soon  after  to  other  advanced  countries  which 
are  increasingly  hampered  by  the  limited 
availability  of  useful  knowledge.  Export  to 
less  developed  countries  wlU  come  somewhat 
later,  but  In  these  countries  there  Is  great 
potential  for  mass  education,  particularly  In 
technical  subjects  where  cultural  and  lan- 
guage differences  are  less  of  a  barrier. 

The  knowledge  Industry  cannot  be  con- 
sidered solely  the  province  of  Ph.  D.'s.  It  will 
provide  thousands  of  Jobs  In  computer  pro- 
gramming and  In  simple  engineering  and 
repair  work  which  do  not  require  higher 
education.  The  Industry  can  open  up  new 
upwardly  mobile  Job  prospects  for  the  fac- 
tory workers  In  those  declining  sectors  of 
our  manvifacturing  Industries. 

WH.L    NEW    ENGLAND    ADAPT    OR    STAGNATE? 

Let  us  turn  from  these  heady  prophesies 
to  a  sober  assessment  of  realities.  Will  our 
local  business  and  governmental  Institutions 
provide  the  leadership  to  move  New  England 
from  these  prophesies  to  reality? 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Europeans  look 
at  the  United  States  today  to  see  what  the 
future  will  be  for  them.  In  turn,  can  one 
look  at  New  England  today  to  see  what  the 
prospect  Is  for  the  future  of  the  United 
States?  Is  New  England  the  path-breaker, 
the  cutting  edge  today,  as  It  was  In  the  early 
years  of  the  American  republic?  The  answer 
at  present  Is  yes  and  no. 

Yes,  because  New  England  Is  richly  en- 
dowed with  the  human  resources  so  vital  to 
the  growth  of  the  Industries  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed. Our  region  has  a  highly  educated  and 
motivated  labor  force  with  a  skeptical  and 
creative  approach  to  solving  problems.  Our 
high  technology  Industries  are  well  suited  to 
provide  the  hardware  for  the  growth  Indus- 
tries. 

No.  because  government  at  all  levels  Is  pro- 
viding uncertain  leadership  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  because  some  business,  labor 
and  political  figures  are,  at  best,  amblgous 
about  their  acceptance  of  fair  and  open  world 
trade  and  Investment,  so  essential  to  stimu- 
late New  England  to  move  Into  the  21st 
century. 

Let  us  briefiy  examine  these  two  factors 
that  may  prevent  New  England  from  ful- 
flilllng  Its  potential  In  the  world  economy: 
government  development  policy  and  our 
region's  attitude  toward  open  world  trade. 

First,  In  an  Increasingly  complex  economy, 
government  action  Is  required  to  smooth  the 
difficult  transition  from  a  manufacturing  to 
a  service  and  knowledge  economy.  The  pri- 
mary policy  of  government  at  the  national 
level  is  to  maintain  a  stable  and  orderly  en- 
vironment for  sustained  economic  growth. 

Japan,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
country,  which  Is  consciously  preparing  and 
adapting  Us  human  and  material  resources 
for  tomorrow's  world  economy,  not  yester- 
day's work.  Whereas  old.  low  technology  In- 
dustries have  drifted  In  a  rather  haphazard 
fashion  from  the  North  to  the  South  within 
the  United  States.  Japan  Is  systematically 
transferring  Its  old  Industries  out  of  Japan 
to  the  less-developed  countries. 

Under  the  New  Federalism,  the  role  of  the 
public    sector   In   helping   the    economy    to 
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adapt  is  placed  largely  with  the  state  and 
local  governments  in  the  United  States.  In 
theory.  I  endorse  the  effort.  In  practice.  I'm 
not  sure  that  It  is  universally  applicable  or 
viable.  At  present  some  local  governments 
are  equal  to  the  challenge  and  others  are  not. 
Some  sectors  of  governments  in  New  England 
are  notably  lagging  other  regions  in  the 
country.  This  Is  not  the  occasion  to  dwell 
on  development  policy,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  need  a  systematic  scientific  and  co- 
operative effort  by  New  England  government 
at  all  levels  to  help  foster  a  more  favorable 
business  climate  that  encourages  growth  of 
promising,  but  high-risk  Industries.  A  most 
urgent  requirement  to  ease  the  pains  of  ad- 
justment Is  a  comprehensive  employment 
clearinghouse  that  assures  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  for  labor  of  different 
skills  and  educational  attainment. 

Second,  my  other  major  concern  Is  the 
faltering  support  In  New  England  for  fair 
and  open  world  trade  and  Investment.  Cer- 
tainly other  countries  have  not  been  always 
fair  In  developing  their  policies  on  trade  and 
investment.  The  President's  trade  bUl  goes  a 
Ions  way  In  giving  our  trade  negotiators  the 
tools  for  tough  bargaining.  But  then  there  la 
the  Burke-Hartke  bill  that  would  drastically 
curtail  Imports  and  foreign  Investment  leav- 
ing our  region  and  the  country  like  an  ostrich 
with  its  head  stuck  In  the  sand  as  the  world 
pasies  us  by.  Obviously,  some  districts  In  our 
regions  have  suffered  chronic  unemployment 
due  In  part  to  Import  competition.  Those 
who  have  suffered  most  understandably  de- 
mand the  swiftest  recourse.  But  protection- 
ism historically  has  failed  in  the  long  run. 
It  provides  relief,  not  a  remedy  for  economic 
ailments.  The  difficult  and  lasting  solution 
is  to  adapt  to.  not  hide  from,  the  challenges 
of  the  world  economy. 

NEW     ENGLAND'S     INTERNATIONAL     LEGACY     AND 
SOME    PROPOSALS 

The  first  settlers  in  New  England  arrived 
by  sea  and  their  descendants  have  continued 
to  reach  out  by  sea  and  air  to  the  world 
economy.  Geography  dictates  that  our  region 
look  outside  the  United  States  for  economic 
opportunities.  Nationalism  frustrates  a  truly 
open  world  economy,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
reluctance  to  sell  in  the  world  economy  arises 
from  a  myopia  about  dealing  with  foreigners, 
not  from  restrictions.  Boston  Is  a  day  closer 
to  Europe  by  sea  than  Is  New  York. 

New  England  Is  closer  to  the  markets  of 
Europe  than  those  of  our  own  Far  West.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  being  able  to  "bulid  a 
better  mousetrap"  in  a  free  and  open  en- 
vironment of  world,  not  lust  national,  com- 
petition. 

In  brief,  all  these  factors  suggest  that  New 
England  Is  destined,  with  a  little  foresight 
and  planning  on  the  part  of  business  and 
government,  to  piny  a  great  role  in  the  world 
economy  . 

To  this  end,  let  me  close  bv  briefly  pro- 
posing  some  steps  that  could  strengthen  our 
role  in  the  world  economy: 

1.  To  promote  a  sustained  economic  ex- 
pansion via  exports,  we  shnuld  explore  ways 
of  developing  new  proflt-orlented  large-scale 
export  trading  companies  in  New  England 
T  have  suggested  that  our  region  Is  well 
suited  to  play  a  key  role  In  the  high  tech- 
nology, service,  knowlelge-orlented  economy 
of  the  future.  But  we  need  more  effective 
foreign  marketing  and  financing  especially 
for  the  many  small  and  medium-sized  firms 
who  do  not  have  the  management  expertise 
to  master  the  special  factors  In  exporting. 

2  State  governments  should  strengthen 
their  export  Information  service  here  In  the 
region  and  In  new  promotion  offices  in  se- 
lected foreign  cities.  Here  a  cooperative  re- 
gional venture  is  surely  In  order. 

3.  Business,  labor  and  government  leaders 
In  New  England  should  carefully  consider  the 
long-term  conseauences  of  protectionist  pro- 
posals that  could  frustrate  the  transforma- 


tion of  our  economy  and  perpetuate  dead- 
end, low-wage  jobs  In  our  region. 

4.  We  need  a  far  more  generous  and  thor- 
ough adjustment  assistance  program  to  ease 
the  painful  adjustment  of  our  business  to 
foreign  competition.  The  extra  cost  of  a 
meaningful  adjustment  assistance  program 
will  be  returned  many  times  over  In  higher 
wages  and  profits  in  an  economy  which  has 
adapted  to  the  21st  century.  The  responsi- 
bility for  finding  an  adjustment  program  falls 
squarely  on  the  Federal  government.  In  that 
regard,  let  me  say  that  adjustment  assistance 
proposals  In  the  President's  new  Trade  Bill 
do  not  go  far  enough  and  must  be  revised. 

5.  We  should  encourage  foreign  Investment 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  Investment  by 
firms  from  Europe  and  Japan  would  stimu- 
late the  local  economy  and  provide  for  a  cross 
fertilization  of  Ideas.  I  support  the  reverse 
Investment  mission  of  state  development  offi- 
cers to  Japan  at  the  end  of  this  month  and 
the  proposed  fall  mission  to  Japan  of  Massa- 
chusetts business  leaders. 

6.  Within  our  states,  those  In  and  out  of 
public  life  must  forge  a  partnership  which 
will  make  our  region  more  competitive.  We 
can't  ignore  the  problem  of  state  and  local 
taxes  and  the  excessive  spending  which  drives 
those  taxes  upward  each  year. 

Our  most  Important  resoiu-ce  for  the  future 
are  the  young  people  on  this  and  other  cam- 
puses throughout  New  England.  Our  knowl- 
edge beckons  our  native  sons  and  daughters 
and  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
from  other  parts  of  the  nation.  We  cannot 
be  content  by  providing  these  young  people 
an  education.  We  owe  it  to  them — Indeed— 
to  ourselves  to  offer  an  opportunity. 

Clearly,  our  knowledge,  in  and  of  itself. 
Is  not  the  answer.  It  Is  in  the  application  of 
our  knowledge  that  we  are  now,  and  shall 
be,  tested. 

Our  history  and  the  changing  world  econ- 
omy give  every  Indication  that  we  shall  suc- 
ceed. I  believe  we  shall. 


THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  LAST 
YEAR'S  SALE  OP  U.S.  GRAIN  TO 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  although 
awareness  of  the  consequences  of  last 
year's  sale  of  U.S.  grain  to  Russia  has 
largely  been  confined  to  our  grain-pro- 
ducing States,  the  matter  is  one  that 
should  be  of  concern  to  all  Americans. 

The  timing  and  manner  of  this  sale  has 
resulted  in  higher  domestic  food  prices; 
overburdened  our  already-strained  grain 
transportation  arteries,  causing  serious 
economic  side  effects  that  will  continue 
to  be  felt  by  farmers  and  consumers  alike 
for  many  more  months  to  come,  and  may 
have  given  major  grain  companies  wind- 
fall profits  at  the  expense  of  American 
farmers  and  taxpayers. 

If  all  of  this  was  caused  by  misman- 
agement or  a  lack  of  foresight,  it  Is  one 
thing.  But  the  allegations  contained  in 
an  article  published  May  20  by  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  Register  carry  far  more 
serious  implications. 

The  article  quotes  administration 
sources  as  saying  that  political  pressure 
from  the  White  House  was  the  major 
factor  in  the  decision  to  move  quickly 
and  subsidize  the  sale. 

The  pressure,  the  sources  indicate,  was 
the  result  of  a  desire  to  consummate  the 
sale  agreement  prior  to  the  election  in 
order  to  enhance  Mr.  Nixon's  image 
within  the  agricultural  community. 

If  these  allegations  are  correct,  we 
have  in  tills  grain  sale  yet  another  un- 
fortunate example  of  the  effects  of  an 


unbridled  arrogance  of  power,  even 
though  no  laws  may  have  been  broken. 

The  fact  that  the  allegations  have  even 
been  raised  should  cause  us  to  consider 
more  carefully  than  ever  the  granting  of 
the  broader  trade  powers  the  President 
is  seeking  for  liis  upcoming  negotiations. 

Most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  agree  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  need  for  those  broader 
powers,  but  none  of  us  should  permit 
them  if  they  will  be  abused  for  the  sake 
of  partisan  politics,  or  any  other  con- 
sideration, as  has  been  charged  here. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  concerned  that 
we  settle  once  and  for  all  the  question 
of  the  White  House's  role  in  this  sale, 
and  want  to  commend  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  for  directing  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Investigations  Subcommittee  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  matter. 

I  am  confident  that  this  investigation 
will  be  fair  and  thorough,  and  provide 
us  with  the  answers  which  we  need. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  objec- 
tions, I  ask  for  imanimous  consent  to 
print  the  Des  Moines  Register  article 
which  I  have  cited  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon   Urged    "Concessions"   to   Rtrssu   in 

Order  To  Improve  His  Farm  Image 

(By   Clark    MoUenlioff,    George   Anthan   and 

James  Rlsser) 

Washington,  DC— Pressure  from  the 
White  House  to  complete  a  grain  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  before  the  1972  election 
was  a  major  factor  In  the  U.S.  decision  to 
subsidize  the  sale  to  Russia  with  American 
tax  money,  Nlxon  administration  sources 
have  told  The  Register. 

An  administration  official  said  U.S.  nego- 
tiators working  on  the  wheat  sale  last  year 
openly  discussed  among  themselves  the  fact 
that  President  Nlxon  wanted  a  deal  to  be 
consummated  quickly,  and  that  he  wanted 
"reasonable  concessions"  made  to  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Among  concessions   granted   was  a   8500- 
mlUlon  line  of  credit  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  the  Soviets,  and  cash  subsidies  to- 
taling more  than  $132  nlllllon. 
"world  price" 

Also,  the  Russians  were  assured  they  would 
have  to  pay  only  the  so-called  "world  price" 
for  the  grain,  as  low  as  $1.59  a  bushel  and 
far  below  the  level  the  domestic  price  could 
be  expected  to  reach  under  pressure  of  mas- 
sive overseas  exports  of  wheat. 

A  National  Security  Council  source  told 
The  Register  that  the  Soviet-American  grain 
deal  was  outlined  by  members  of  the  council 
staff,  directed  by  Presidential  adviser  Henry 
Kissinger  and  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz,  who  went  to  Russia  In  April,  1972,  to 
discuss  East-West  trade. 

"We  were  all  very  much  aware  of  the 
President's  desire  to  pull  this  off  before  the 
election,"  the  council  official  said. 

A  high  official  of  the  National  Security 
Council  has  acknowledged  in  a  congressional 
hearing  that  top-level  government  negoti- 
ators were  involved  In  planning  the  grain 
sale  to  Russia  and  that  the  arrangements 
they  made  was  of  financial  benefit  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Information  from  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  source  that  political  pressure 
resulted  In  concessions  to  the  Ru.sslans  Is 
significant  because  he  Indicated  that  a  so- 
called   "package"  deal   was  ptit  together. 

IMPRESS    FARMERS 

Up  to  now  It  had  been  understood  that 
the  administration  had  discussed  credit 
terms  to  enable  the  Russians  to  buy  feed 
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grain  but  not  cash  subsidies  to  enable  them 
to  buy  wheat. 

National  Security  Council  sources  said  the 
wheat  deal  was  seen  as  a  means  of  Impress- 
In:;  farmers  by  boosting  grain  prices,  as  a 
way  to  eliminate  some  government-owned 
grain  stocks  and  as  a  method  of  Improving 
the  nation's  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

But  most  Important,  they  said,  it  was  seen 
as  a  means  of  boosting  the  Nlxon  admin- 
istration's political  Image  throughout  the 
nation's   then-disgruntled   agricultural   belt. 

The  sale  was  hailed  last  summer  by  Pres- 
ident Nlxon  as  an  "historic"  event  and  Sec- 
retary Butz  said  the  wheat  deal  was  "good 
for  consumer  taxpayers  .  .  .  good  for  Amer- 
ican farmers  .  .  .  good  for  labor  .  .  .  good 
for  our  economy  .  .  ." 

Later,  however.  It  became  clear  that  the 
sale  of  more  than  500  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  additional  millions  of  bushels  of 
feed  grains  to  the  Soviets  had  resulted  In 
higher  food  prices  In  the  U.S. 

ONLY    tARGE    SUPPLIES 

Also,  It  became  clear  that  the  sale  was 
subsidized  even  though  the  U.S.  had  the 
only  large  supplies  of  wheat  available  to  the 
Soviets. 

Many  wheat  farmers  sold  their  crops  at 
relatively  low  prices  because  the  sale  was 
negotiated  secretly. 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA)  say  they  didn't  notify  farm- 
ers and  the  public  of  the  massive  wheat  deal 
because  they  didn't  know  of  the  meetings 
between  the  Russians  and  grain  company 
officials. 

But  a  high  official  of  ContlnenUl  Grain 
Co.  has  stated  privately  that  he  did,  in  fact 
notify  USDA  officials  of  the  sale. 

Also,  at  the  same  time  the  USDA  officials 
say  they  were  unaware  of  the  huge  deal,  the 
department  was  agreeing  to  sell  to  the  export 
firms  record  amounts  of  government-owned 
grain,  needed  by  the  companies  to  flil  their 
contracts  with  the  Russians. 

The  USDA  also  was  agreeing  to  pay  sub- 
sidies on  a  record  volume  of  wheat  exports, 
and  the  agency  was  receiving  dally  reports 
t^at  grain  firms  were  buying  wheat  In  record 
amounts  on  the  nation's  commodity  markets, 

SECRET    REASON? 

There  Is  a  growing  belief  among  some 
members  of  Congress,  including  Representa- 
tive John  Melcher  (Dem..  Mont.),  that  the 
Russians  were  guaranteed  a  relatively  low 
price  for  U.S.  wheat  In  return  for  aid  In 
settling  the  Vietnam  war  and  In  regard  to 
other  international  matters  and  that  this 
agreement,  worked  out  by  top-level  negoti- 
ators, has  been  kept  a  closely-held  secret. 

Melcher  said.  "This  Is  the  only  plausible 
explanation  for  our  paying  millions  In  sub- 
sidles  when  we  had  tho  only  available 
supplies." 

Senator  Dick  Clark  (Dem.,  la.)  has  ex- 
pressed puzzlement  over  the  governnieht's 
decision  to  subsidize  the  Soviet  sales,  "We 
had  all  the  bargaining  power,  yet  we  ended 
up  paying  them  tremendous  subsidies."  he 
said. 

Testimony  during  Senate  hearings  last 
week  Indicated  that  Nlxon  administration 
officials  who  negotiated  the  grain  agreement 
made  major  errors  In  dealing  with  the  So- 
viets, and  that  these  mistakes  now  have  been 
privately  recognized  and  admitted  within  the 
administration. 

The  testimony  came  In  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  confirmation 
of  Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  as  undersecretary  of 
the  treasury.  Sonnenfeldt  has  been  Kissin- 
ger's senior  adviser  at  the  White  House,  and 
has  been  specifically  Involved  In  East-West 
trade  negotiations. 

SOVIET  GAIN 

Asked  by  Senator  Harry  Byrd  (Ind.,  Va.) 
If  the  Soviet  Union  gained  financially  from 
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American  wheat  subsidies,  Sonnenfeldt 
stated: 

"I  think  that  Is  correct.  I  think  that  our 
government  and  everybody  else  learned  from 
that  experience  and  I  don't  think  that  that 
will  ever  occur  again." 

Byrd  said,  "As  a  result  of  that  deal  the 
price  of  wheat  went  from  $1.63  as  I  under- 
stand It,  to  $2.25  by  as  early  as  September 
of  last  year?" 

"I  am  aware  of  the  figures,"  Sonnenfeldt 
said,  "I  am  really  not  particularly  qualified 
to  give  you  any  more  specific  answers  except 
that  It  Is  clear  that  If  the  Soviets  came  Into 
our  market  again  this  year,  that  these  kinds, 
that  type  of  tolerance  that  occurred  last  year 
will  not  occur  again." 

He  was  asked  by  Byrd:  "Do  you  believe 
that  the  interests  of  the  American  consumer, 
the  American  baking  industry,  and  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  were  adequately  protected  in 
the  Soviet  grain  sale?" 

The  Kissinger  aide  said,  "Well,  my  Judg- 
ment on  that  would  be  that  the  effects  of  the 
grain  sale  were  probably  not  fully  antici- 
pated. The  effects  on  domestic  prices,  well,  I 
frankly  cannot  tell  you  what  the  effects  of 
some  other  kinds  of  arrangement  might  have 
been  assuming  we  were  going  to  sell  the  kind 
of  quantities  that  we  sold  to  the  Soviets." 

3 -TEAR    PERIOD 

Sonnenfeldt  said  that  U.S.  negotiators  had 
agreed  to  extend  to  the  Russians  $500  million 
In  credit  so  the  Soviets  could  buy  American 
agricultural  commodities  over  a  three-year 
period.  The  U.S.  was  to  charge  the  Russians 
Interest  at  6.5  per  cent,  the  going  rate 
charged  by  the  USDA's  Commodity  Credit 
Corp. 

He  said  the  Russians  at  first  objected  to 
the  Interest  as  too  high,  but  that  they  later 
agreed  to  pay  It.  Sonnenfeldt  acknowledged, 
however,  that  6.5  per  cent  was  less  than  the 
Interest  on  borrowed  money  being  paid  at 
that  time  by  the  U.S.  government. 

Sonnenfeldt  said  that  in  his  Job  as  senior 
National  Security  Council  adviser  he  did 
not  assess  the  Impact  on  the  U.S.  economy  of 
the  Soviet  wheat  sale.  He  said  that  task  was 
left  to  others. 

He  said  though  that  the  major  increase  In 
grain  sales  overseas,  especially  those  to  Rus- 
sia, was  "a  totally  new  experience  and  our 
government  was  not  adequately  organized  for 
this  new  experience." 

Sonnenfeldt  told  the  committee  that  U.S. 
officials  have  recognized  their  mistakes  and 
that  In  future  dealings  with  Russia  and, 
possibly,  with  China,  "precisely  the  kind  of 
effects  that  you  are  disturbed  by,  and  that  I 
am  disturbed  by,  will  be  assessed  before- 
hand." 

He  added,  "and  these  Judgments  will  be 
made  In  a  systematic  way  so  that  we  will  be 
negotiating  with  our  eyes  fully  open." 

Sonnenfeldt  has  mamtalned  publicly  that 
tHe  National  Security  Council  worked  to  ne- 
gotiate only  the  credit  arrangements  for 
the  Russians,  and  that  the  cash  deal  for 
wheat — Including  the  millions  In  govern- 
ment subsidies — was  arranged  in  private 
meetings  between  the  Soviets  and  U.S.  grain 
companies. 

LEND-LEASE     DEBTS 

Sonnenfeldt  also  was  questioned  by  Byrd 
on  the  U.S.  decision,  following  talks  last 
year  with  the  Russians,  to  settle  Soviet  lend- 
lease  debts  with  a  loss  to  the  U.S.  of  some 
$300  million.  Sonnenfeldt  defended  the 
agreement  as  the  best  that  was  possible  for 
the  U.S.  to  obtain. 

He  also  was  questioned  concerning  charges 
more  than  10  years  ago  that  he  had  passed 
classified  documents  to  foreign  agents.  Son- 
nenfeldt denied  the  charges. 

He  said  that  in  his  new  Job  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department  he  will  concentrate  on  trade 
and  economic  relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 


FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
ALASKAN  PIPELINE 


Ml-.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
appeal  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
case— Morton  against  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, the  Solicitor  General  received  let- 
ters from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Economic  Affairs — on  behalf  of 
the  Council  for  International  Economic 
Policy,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

These  letters  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  to  our 
national  interests.  They  also  indicate  the 
need  for  a  quick  resolution  of  the  matter 
so  that  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  might  begin. 

These  letters  detail  our  growing  need 
for  oil  and  the  importance  for  our  na- 
tional security  that  we  do  not  become 
overly  dependent  on  foreim  oil  imports, 
particularly  from  the  poUMcallv  unstable 
Middle  East.  They  alsolndicate  the  se- 
vere financial  problems  this  country  will 
face  if  our  oil  imports  continue  to  impose 
a  massive  drain  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Because  these  letters  from  each  Fed- 
eral agency  involved  are  so  important 
and  discuss  from  each  Department's 
point  of  view,  the  necessity  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline,  I  have  asked  each  sign- 
er to  permit  me  to  reprint  them  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Each  Secretary 
w  Under  Secretary  has  done  so. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Senate  will 
shortly  consider  pipeline  right-of-way 
legislation,  I  believe  it  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance that  each  Member  of  Congress 
realize  that  every  executive  agency  in- 
volved has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  must  be  built. 
This  conclusion  was  not  based  on  the 
needs  of  any  particular  State  or  region, 
but  on  an  examination  of  the  national 
interests. 

Each  department  has  come  to  the  same 
conclusion:  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
must  be  built  in  the  national  interest. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
these  letters  he  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Whtte  House. 
Washington,  DC,  March  5.  1973. 
Hon.  Erwin  N.  Griswold. 

Solicitor  General.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Solicttor  General:  The  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  strongly 
believes  the  further  delay  in  the  construction 
of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  would  pose  sub 
stantlal  national  security  and  balance  of 
payments  risks.  Alaskan  oil  provides  one 
means  to  keep  our  dependence  on  Insecure 
foreign  sources  within  reasonable  bounds. 
The  increasing  balance  of  payments  burden 
of  oil  Imports  is  also  a  matter  of  concern  Al- 
ternative proposals  to  bring  Alaskan  oil  to 
the  lower  48  States  apparently  would  require 
an  additional  delay  of  several  years,  which  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  afford.  I  vmderstand 
that    It    is    the    Administration's    Judgment 
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that  all  essential  environmental  concerns  will 
be  met  by  the  proposed  Alaska  pipeline. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  M.  FYanican, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  EcoTvomio 
Affairs. 


May  30,  1973 


Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 

Washington,  DC.  March  5.  1973. 
Hon.  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 
Solicitor  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Griswold:  The  national  security 
of  the  United  States  Is  heavily  dependent 
upon  a  stable  and  assured  supply  of  petro- 
leum. Our  objective  during  the  next  two 
decades — as  our  economy  becomes  Increas- 
ingly dependent  on  crude  oil  In  conventional 
forms — must  be  to  minimize  our  dependence 
on  insecure  foreign  sources;  otherwise,  we 
win  be  subject  to  inordinate  economic  pres- 
sures and  vulnerable  to  capricious  supply 
Interruptions.  In  the  longer  run,  synthetic 
fuels,  alternative  energy  sources,  and  al- 
tered consumption  patterns  can  be  expected 
to  reduce  this  vulnerability. 

Oil  flowing  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  would  significantly  reduce  our  de- 
pendence in  the  near  term.  Delay  In  delivery 
Is  detrimental  to  the  national  security.  Piir- 
thermore,  no  additional  significant  explora- 
tion and  development  on  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope  can  be  expected  until  marketing  of 
Alaskan  oil  is  assured. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  water  move- 
ment from  Alaska  to  the  West  Coast  Is  more 
vulnerable  than  overland  movement  through 
Canada.  However,  this  overland  delivery  sys- 
tem would  not  make  petroleum  available  to 
the  West  Coast  area  which  has  the  greatest 
potential  future  need.  The  West  Coast  has 
been  an  oll-deflclent  area  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  oil  Import  program,  and 
Its  relative  dependence  on  insecure  sources 
Is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Water  move- 
ment of  oil  from  Alaska  to  the  West  Coast 
will  be  short-haul  transportation  in  United 
States  flag  vessels.  The  alternative  supply 
for  crude -deficient  DUtrlct  V  Is  long-haul 
foreign  flag  transportation  of  oil  from  less 
secure   Eastern  Hemisphere  sources. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  could  deliver 
oil  to  the  West  Coast  as  early  as  1976,  and 
could  reach  full  capacity  by  1983.  Recent 
developments  In  Canada  Indicate  that  pre- 
vious estimates  of  an  additional  delay  of 
three  years  in  delivery  of  the  first  oil  from 
the  North  Slope  through  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline    may    have   been    overly   optimistic. 

Early  completion  of  the  trans-AlEiska  plp>e- 
line    Is    an    extremely    Important    national 
security  objective. 
Sincerely, 

Darrell  M.  Trent, 

Acting  Director. 

Under  Secretabt  of  State, 

FOR  Economic  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  5,  1973. 
Hon.  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 
Solicitor  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Wa.'ih.ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Solicitor  General:  This  letter  is 
to  confirm  that  the  Department  of  State  be- 
lieves there  is  a  strong  nationta  security  need 
to  bring  Alaskan  oil  to  the  lower  48  states 
as  expeditiously  as  pxMslble  to  lessen  our  de- 
pendence on  potentially  insecure  foreign 
sources  of  petroleum.  Further,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  considers  that  the  esirliest  pos- 
sible avaUabillty  of  this  domestic  oil  is  essen- 
tial from  a  balance  of  payments  standpoint. 

The  Alaskan  pipeline  gives  promise  of 
bringing  significant  quantities  of  North  Slope 
oil  to  principal  users  at  least  several  years 
earlier  than,  any  of  the  other  alternatives 
which  have  been  discussed.  Hence,  early  com- 
pletion of  the  Alaskan  pipeline  must  be  con- 
sidered an  Important  national  objective. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  J   Casey. 


Secretart  o»  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  5,  1973. 
Hon.  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 
Solicitor  General,  I 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Griswold:  This  is  in  response  to 
the  request  of  your  Department  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  Interests  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
Trans- Alaska  Pipeline. 

Programs  which  are  now  being  initiated 
for  development  of  alternate  energy  sources 
should  guarantee  the  U.S.  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  energy  based  ou  secure  sources  in  the 
later  years  of  this  century.  But  those  pro- 
grams are  not  likely  to  make  a  significant  im- 
pact in  the  decade  and  the  early  years  of  the 
next.  Prom  an  energy  standpoint,  the  next 
ten  to  fifteen  years  will  find  the  U.S.  heavUy 
and  necessarUy  dependent  on  oil  from  sources 
which  are  politically  Insecure  in  peacetime 
and  militarily  insecure  in  event  of  hostilities. 
At  best,  during  those  years  that  dependence 
will  incur  considerable  risk  for  the  nation's 
economy,  the  well-being  of  the  populace, 
and  the  national  defense. 

This  nation's  depyendence  on  insecure  for- 
eign oil  sources  is  now  rising  at  a  rate  which 
presents  a  serious  security  risk.  The  1968  dis- 
covery of  major  oil  deposits  in  Alaska  oc- 
curred just  after  the  U.S.  in  1967  entered  a 
period  of  decline  in  productive  capacity  and 
became  unable  to  meet  all  its  oil  needs  from 
domestic  sources.  The  discovery  provided  the 
nation  with  the  potential  to  keep  its  de- 
pendence on  Insecure  foreign  oil  sources 
within  reasonable  bounds.  That  potential, 
however,  will  be  of  no  avail  if  means  are  not 
found  promptly  to  move  Alaskan  oil  to 
market. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  on  this  very  important  matter. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Eluot  l.  Richardson. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  DC,  March  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 
Solicitor  General, 

Department  of  Justice,  \ 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Griswold:  The  resolution  of  the 
issues  surrounding  the  Issuance  of  the  right- 
of-way  permit  for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
Is  of  the  highest  urgency  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  the  Supreme 
Court  rule  on  these  Issues  this  term,  so  that 
the  oil  from  the  North  Slope  can  begin  to 
fiow  as  soon  as  possible.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Ete- 
fense  are  Informing  you  of  matters  within 
their  primary  purview  which  relate  to  the 
urgency  of  this  matter.  Although  this  De- 
partment does  not  have  primary  Jurisdiction 
In  International  relations,  national  defense 
and  the  International  position  of  the  dollar, 
we  are  cognizant  of  the  very  Important  na- 
tlonaj  problems  raised  In  these  areas  by  pro- 
tracted delay  in  the  approval  of  the  permits 
for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Recent  developments  affecting  the  supply 
and  demand  situation  for  crude  oil  have  ac- 
cented the  urgent  necessity  of  bringing 
Alaskan  oil  to  markets  In  the  Lower  48  with 
minimum  possible  delay.  The  total  demand 
for  petroleum  products  In  the  United  States 
has  been  growing  very  rapidly,  and  Is  fore- 
cast to  continue  that  growth  through  1973 
and  beyond.  For  1973  alone,  an  Increase  in 
demand  of  a  million  barrels  per  day  is  fore- 
cast. This  demand  growth,  in  conjunction 
with  a  decline  In  production  from  the  Lower 
48  states,  will  greatly  increase  our  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  crude.  Alaskan  oU  Is  the 
quickest,  cheapest  and  surest  way  to  miti- 
gate this  situation. 

Already,  the  devaluation  of  the  American 
dollar  and  the  upward  price  presure  from  the 


Middle  East  producers  have  brought  the  price 
of  foreign  crude  oU  on  parity  with  that  of 
domestic  crude  oil.  Without  the  certainty  of 
movement  of  North  Slope  oU  to  American 
markets,  we  can  expect  to  pay  higher  and 
higher  prices  for  otu'  crude  oil  supplies,  with 
the  consequent  adverse  Impact  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  on  the  consuming  public. 
It  should  be  realized  that  the  mere  settle- 
ment of  this  Issue  will  rebound  favorably  to 
the  national  Interest.  For  once  the  issue  Is 
settled,  the  eventual  flow  of  the  oil  will  be 
built  Into  the  planning  posture  of  this  gov- 
ernment, our  economy,  and  must  be  reckoned 
with  by  our  foreign  suppliers. 

The  Imposition  of  export  controls  by 
Canada  further  accentuates  the  supply  posi- 
tion. The  course  of  world  events  since  the 
Secretary  announced  his  approval  of  the 
pipeline  application  last  year  have  made 
more  Imperative  than  ever  the  prompt  reso- 
lution of  the  Issues  surrounding  this  project. 
Each  month  of  delay  Imposes  large  addi- 
tional costs  on  the  American  economy,  Im- 
poses Increased  presure  on  the  American  dol- 
lar abroad,  creates  more  difficult  situations 
in  foreign  affairs,  and  reduces  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  C.  WarrAKER, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Secretary  or  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  3, 1973. 
Mr.  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 
Solicitor  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Obis  wold:  The  Department  of 
Commerce  Is  deeply  concerned  about  delays 
In  the  development  of  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  and  hopes  to  see  a  speedy  approval 
of  this  project  so  Important  to  the  national 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  I  urge  you  to 
do  what  you  can  to  secure  an  early  deter- 
mination of  this  matter  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  made  sev- 
eral In-depth  analyses  over  the  past  two 
years,  all  of  which  yielded  the  conclusion 
that  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  which  con- 
stitutes the  initial  transportation  link  to 
North  Slope  oU,  Is  both  economically  sound 
and  essential.  The  steady  growth  of  U.S. 
energy  demands,  projected  over  the  next  dec- 
ade at  something  exceeding  four  percent  per 
annum,  combined  with  stagnation  or  decline 
In  prospect  for  established  domestic  oil  and 
gas  production.  Indicate  a  large  and  rapidly 
Increasing  energy  gap  for  the  United  States. 

Inadequacies  of  domestic  supplies  can  be 
filled  only  by  Imports.  Unless  present  trends 
are  altered.  U.S.  Imports  of  oil  wUl  rise  dur- 
ing the  1970's  from  less  than  four  million  to 
more  than  13  million  barrels  per  day.  The 
cost  of  Imports  of  this  magnitude  Is  con- 
servatively placed  at  $20  bUUon  for  the  year 
1980,  with  the  probability  of  even  greater 
balance  of  trade  drains  In  the  years  beyond. 
The  prospect  of  reliance  on  these  large-scale 
Imports  raises  the  threat  of  compromise  to 
our  national  security. 

Any  contribution  to  the  national  energry 
requirements  from  domestic  resources  miti- 
gates the  balance-of-payments  and  security 
problems  associated  with  Imports.  Reserves 
of  a  particularly  attractive  low-sulphur 
crude  oil  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  from 
the  region  of  Prudhoe  Bay  amount  to  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  total  proven  reserves  of 
the  entire  United  States,  and  these  represent 
by  far  the  largest  petroleum  resource  as  yet 
undeveloped  in  this  country. 

After  all  legal  issues  are  resolved,  three 
years  wUl  be  required  for  construction  before 
the  first  oil  flows  through  the  pipeline.  De- 
velopment of  full  capacity  will  require  addi- 
tional years.  However,  the  evidence  Indicates 
that  North  Slope  oil  Is  needed  now  In  the 
lower  forty-eight  states.  This  is  why  we  feel 
all  further  delay  must  be  avoided.  Also,  there 
Is  a  cost  consideration  at  work  here.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  delay 
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of  this  pipeline  project  amounts  to  more 
than  $1  billion  for  each  year  prior  to  the 
start  of  construction. 

Both  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Commerce  have  extensively  studied  alter- 
natives to  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  A  route 
through  Western  Canada  has  been  more 
thoroughly  considered  than  any  other.  This 
option  has  been  rejected  on  several  grounds. 
The  capital  cost  would  be  much  higher — at 
least  $2  billion.  Also,  It  would  take  perhaps 
five  years  longer  to  complete  the  project  via 
the  Canadian  route.  Finally,  there  are  Im- 
portant balance-of-payments  and  security 
advantages  to  a  line  which  lies  solely  within 
U.S.  territory. 

The  foregoing  considerations  in  our  view 
demonstrate  the  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  constructing  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline.  For  economic  and  security  reasons, 
it  is  Important  that  an  early  resolution  of 
pending  legal  Issues  be  sought  so  that  work 
can  begin  on  this  project. 
Sincerely, 


would  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  anyone  or 
anything  that  you  need. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Simon. 


Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasttby 

Washington,  D.C.  March  6, 1973. 
Mr.  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 
Solicitor  General. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Griswold:  I  am  writing  to  ask 
your  help  on  clearing  the  legal  hurdles  to 
opening  up  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

As  you  know,  oil  production  from  domestic 
American  sources  has  ceased  to  grow,  while 
domestic  consumption  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  about  4%  a  year.  This  means  that  we  are 
forced  each  year  to  Import  more  and  more  oil 
from  abroad.  These  growing  quantitative  Im- 
ports, plus  the  price  Increases  In  foreign  oil 
recently  successfully  achieved  by  the  produc- 
ing countries,  means  that  our  annual  balance 
of  payments  costs  of  oil  are  Jumping  signifi- 
cantly. In  1973,  we  estimate  it  will  cost  us 
$6.1  billion  dollars.  By  1975,  It  should  In- 
crease to  $9.1  billion  and  by  1980,  it  may  In- 
crease to  $15.3.  As  you  can  see.  Imported  oil 
costs  are  becoming  the  largest  single  problem 
in  our  total  balance. 

The  opening  up  of  oil  from  Alaska  will 
make  a  significant  difference  to  the  U.S.  In 
several  ways: 

a.  It  will  greatly  increase  VS.  national 
security,  through  reducing  the  extent  of  our 
dependence  upon  foreign  oil  sources.  Today 
we  are  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for 
29%  of  our  oU.  When  Alaska  reaches  the 
hoped-for  flow  of  2.0  million  barrels  per  day 
In  1980,  this  would  help  in  slowing  the  rate 
of  rise  of  this  dependence. 

b.  It  should  reduce  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments coats  for  oil  Imports.  Every  barrel  from 
Alaska  means  one  less  barrel  that  we  need  to 
bring  In  from  the  Middle  East.  There  have 
been  some  indications  that  the  dollars  we 
have  been  spending  in  the  middle  Kaft  for  oU 
have  contributed  significantly  to  recent  pres- 
sure on  the  dollar.  Indeed,  It  can  be  estimated 
that  each  day's  delay  In  getting  Alaska  into 
production  represents  a  balance  of  payments 
loss  to  the  U.S.  of  about  $5  mUlion  dollars. 

c.  It  should  reduce  the  risk  of  oil  short- 
ages. As  you  know.  In  some  sectors  we  have 
had  shortages  of  fuel  oil  and  diesel  fuel. 
Some  industry  sources  have  predicted  pos- 
sible gasoline  shortages  next  summer.  We  are 
acting  vigorously  to  prevent  such  shortages. 
Unless  we  can  act  rapidly  to  assure  ourselves 
of  a  stable  future  situation,  however,  we  can 
see  the  possibility  ahead  of  a  slow-down  In 
energy-dependent  sectors  such  as  transporta- 
tion and  petro-chemlcals.  Alaska  oil,  then 
can  represent  vital  insurance  that  this  does 
not  happen. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore.  It  Is  urgent 
that  we  get  your  assistance  In  clearing  up  the 
remaining  legal  objections  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Should  you  need 
any  help  from  our  staff  in  this  effort,  we 


INTERVIEW  WITH  WALTER 
CRO^fKITE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  respected  men  in  America  is  the 
distinguished  CBS  news  director,  Mr. 
Walter  Cronklte.  In  the  current  issue  of 
Playboy  magazine,  Mr.  Cronkite's  ob- 
servations on  a  wide  range  of  public 
issues  are  carried  in  an  interview  with 
the  editors  of  the  magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
thou3htful  interview  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Walter  Cronkite 
(Playboy  Interview:    a  candid  conversation 

with    America's    most    trusted    television 

newsman) 

(In  commenting  on  the  demise  of  Life 
magazine  last  autumn,  former  chief  editorial 
writer  John  K.  Jessup  remarked,  "Except 
maybe  for  Walter  Cronklte,  there  is  no  more 
focal  point  of  national  information  cutting 
across  these  special  Interests,  no  cracker  bar- 
rel, no  forum,  no  well."  Certainly,  If  God  had 
set  out  to  create  a  prototypical  middle  Amer- 
ican, He  could  have  done  little  better  than 
limn  the  image  of  the  sad-eyed  56-year-old 
man — at  his  CBS  anchor  desk  in  New  York — 
whose  miUtary-drum-roU  voice,  sending 
modulator  needles  flickering  toward  the  bass 
registers,  has  become  part  of  our  collective 
consciousness.  Time  magazine  has  described 
Cronklte  as  "the  single  most  convincing  and 
authoritative  figure  In  television  news,"  and 
a  survey  conducted  by  Oliver  Quayle  and 
Company  to  measure  trust  in  prominent  fig- 
ures showed  Cronklte  leading  everyone — In- 
cluding Presidential  candidates  Richard  Nix- 
on, Edward  Muskle,  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
George  McQovern. 

(But  while  Cronklte  Is  regarded  by  the 
public  as  a  fatherly,  sympathetic  figure,  he 
has  a  rather  more  volatile  reputation  among 
his  colleagues  in  the  broadcast  Industry, 
where  he's  known  as  a  tough,  JecUous  and 
outspoken  guardian  of  newsmen's  rights. 
When  Vice-President  Agnew  made  his  now- 
famous  speech  In  Des  Moines  In  1969,  sneer- 
ing at  TV  news  commentators  as  "a  tiny,  en- 
closed fraternity  of  privileged  men  elected  by 
no  one  and  enjoying  a  monopoly  sanctioned 
and  licensed  by  Government,"  Cronklte  was 
among  the  first  broadcasters  to  Join  the  bat- 
tle. Agnew's  speech,  he  charged,  was  "a  clear 
effort  at  intimidation."  In  May  1971,  while 
most  network  news  executives  were  taking 
refuge  in  corporate  anonymity,  Cronklte 
lashed  out  at  the  Nixon  Administration  for 
committing  "a  crime  against  the  people"  by 
trying  to  prevent  TV  from  doing  its  Job  as  the 
people's  observer  of  the  performance  of  their 
elected  representatives. 

(This  position  at  the  barricades  Is.  in 
fact,  a  highly  distasteful  one  for  the 
Mlssourl-born.  Texas-educated  dentist's  son, 
who  has  avowed  no  greater  desire  in  his  22 
years  at  CBS  than  to  be  where  the  news  is. 
"Pundltry  doesn't  really  appeal  to  me."  he 
once  told  TV  critics  In  New  York.  Cronkite 
Joined  United  Press  after  his  college  days 
at  the  University  of  Texas  and,  when  Worid 
War  Two  broke  out,  he  became  a  top  U.P. 
correspondent — filing  eyewitness  dispatches 
from  the  Battle  of  the  North  Atlantic  in  1942. 
landing  with  the  invading  Allied  troops  in 
North  Africa  In  November  of  that  year,  tak- 
ing part  In  the  Normandy  beachhead  assaults 
In  1944,  dropping  into  Holland  with  the  101st. 
Airborne  Division  and  riding  with  General 
Patton's  Third  Army  to  the  rescue  of  en- 


circled American  troops  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  in  December  1944.  After  the  war,  Cron- 
kite re-established  U.P.  bureaus  in  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Luxembourg,  and  he  was  chief 
U.P.  correspondent  at  the  Nuremburg  trials 
of  Goerlng,  Hess  and  other  Nazis  before  be- 
coming U.P.'s  chief  correspondent  In  Moscow. 
Returning  home  in  1948.  he  broadcast  events 
In  Washington  for  a  group  of  Midwestern 
radio  stations  before  joining  CBS  News. 
where  he  became  managing  editor  in  1963. 
(Before  and  since  going  to  CBS,  he  has 
been  present  at  most  of  the  major  news 
events  of  his  time;  perhaps  his  strongest 
identification  In  recent  years  has  been  with 
coverage  of  the  United  States  space  program, 
for  which  he  has  received  two  Emmy  awards. 
He  has  also  been  a  fixture  of  CBS'  political- 
convention  coverage  from  its  infancy  In  1952 
through  the  1972  campaign — with  one  Im- 
portant, and  humiliating  exception.  In  1964, 
CBS  pulled  Cronkite  out  of  his  anchorman's 
post  for  the  Democratic  Convention,  substi- 
tuting Roger  Mudd  and  Robert  Trout  in  an 
attempt  to  counter  the  rating  success  of 
NBC's  Chet  Huntley  and  David  Brlnkley. 
Cronkite's  professional  pride  was  deeply  hurt, 
but  he  accepted  the  decision  without  public 
or  private  comment — and  was  back  in  the 
driver's  seat  after  TV  critics  and  the  public 
voiced  loud  displeasure.  Never  again  has  he 
been  so  cavalierly  treated  by  his  network. 

(Though  he  has  always  cherished  his  old 
wire-service-bred  belief  in  objectivity,  Cron- 
klte has  occasionally  departed  from  his  im- 
personal role.  Sometimes  the  departures  were 
unintentional — as  when  his  voice  broke  with 
emotion  In  November  1963  as  he  announced 
President  Kennedy's  assassination,  and  when 
he  gleefully  chortled  "Oh,  boy!"  on  witness- 
in^-  the  blast-off  of  Apollo  11  for  the  moon  in 
July  1969.  Sometimes  they  were  deliberate: 
In  March,  1968,  after  a  two-week  visit  to  Viet- 
nam, he  conducted  several  newscasts  with 
ringing  statements  of  his  view  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  wrong  in  Its  policies  there. 
And  on  at  least  one  on-the-alr  occasion, 
Cronklte  got  just  plain  mad.  During  the  1968 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago, 
after  seeing  a  CBS  correspondent  punched 
on  the  convention  floor  by  security  officers,  he 
fumed:  "If  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  it 
makes  us,  in  our  anger,  want  to  just  turn 
off  our  cameras  and  pack  up  our  microphones 
and  our  typewriters  and  get  the  devil  out  of 
this  town  and  leave  the  Democrats  to  their 
agony." 

(He  didn't  pack  up,  of  course.  He  hung  in 
there  and  saw  the  story  through,  as  he  baa 
ever  since  his  first  days  as  a  wire -service 
reporter.  Thoroughness  Is  a  Cronklte  hall- 
mark— as  evidence  In  two  of  last  year's  most 
Incisive  news  specials:  a  three-part  series  on 
the  controversial  U.S. -Soviet  wheat  deal  and 
an  In-depth  report  on  the  Watergate  scandal, 
both  of  which  he  put  together  after  return- 
ing from  trips  with  President  Nixon's  en- 
tourage to  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

(It's  likely  that  Walter  Cronklte  has  talked 
on-mlke.  with  more  of  the  world's  headline 
makers  than  has  any  other  living  American — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Henry  Kis- 
singer— and  many  of  his  Interviews  have  been 
considered  landmarks  of  broadcast  Journal- 
ism. In  September  1963,  he  Inaugurated  "The 
CBS  Evening  News,"  network  TV's  first  half- 
hour,  flve-day-a-week  news  broadcast,  with 
an  exclusive  conversation  with  President 
Kennedy.  Among  his  other  subjects:  Egypt's 
President  Anwar  El-Sadat,  Israel's  Premier 
Golda  Meir,  Yugloslavla's  President  Tito,  West 
Germany's  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt,  Britain's 
Prince  Philip,  and  Daniel  EUsberg,  the  man 
who  released  the  Pentagon  papers.  Most  re- 
cently, Cronkite  conducted  a  series  of  four 
Interviews  with  former  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  the  last  taking  place  just  ten  days 
before  Johnson's  death  In  January. 

(To  get  a  summing  up  of  Cronkite's  own 
feelings  about  his  40  years  in  Journalism  and 
about  the  current  contretemps  between  the 
Government  and  the  Press,  playboy  assigned 
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Chicago  Sun-Times  TV  critic  Ron  Powers 
to  Interview  Cronklte  In  New  York.  His 
report : 

(■'Waiter  Cronklte  Is  a  Walter  Mitty  In  re- 
verse ;  He  is  a  famous  man  who  has  fantasies 
of  being  ordinary.  His  office — a  pristine 
cubbyhole  Just  off  the  'Evening  News'  set  at 
CBS'  big  broadcast  barn  on  West  57th  Street 
in  New  "Sfork — proves  It.  There  are  the  obliga- 
tory 'serious  books'  about  Presidents  and 
nations,  the  plastlc-Uned  wastebasket,  the 
three  TV  sets  and  the  'Facts  on  File."  But 
there  is  also  a  large,  sentimental  oil  paint- 
ing of  a  sailing  boat  (boating  is  Cronklte 's 
favorite  recreation),  a  box  of  chocolates  and 
a  cardboard-cutout  statue  of  Apollo  space- 
men, a  grade-schoolers  gUt  that  Cronklte 
keeps  as  a  souvenir. 

("He  never  loosened  his  necktie  as  we 
talked,  but  he  propped  his  feet  up  on  his  desk 
and  alternately  clasped  his  hands  behind  his 
head  and  fiddled  with  his  stretch  socks.  At 
one  point  he  interrupted  the  Interview  to  take 
a  phone  call  from  some  dignitary;  the  one 
snatch  of  conversation  I  heard  was,  'This  Is 
between  you  and  me  and  the  fence 
post.  ..."  He  coughed  frequently— blaming 
It  on  a  cold — and  his  voice  In  conversation 
was  surprisingly  low.  as  though  he  were  try- 
ing to  protect  the  throat  that  had  recently 
undergone  surgery  for  removal  of  a  benign 
tumor.  (He  Insisted  he  was  fine  now.)  Hla 
eyes,  so  penetrating  on  the  screen,  seem  pale 
and  sensitive  In  person.  He  has  the  old-time 
Journalists  knack  of  forming  his  thoughts 
Into  cogent,  parsable  sentences  as  he  speaks, 
and  he  displayed  a  gift  for  the  lyric  phrase 
when  talking  of  his  reveries  at  the  helm  of 
his  boat  or  of  memories  of  childhood  days  In 
Texas. 

I  "I  frequently  sensed  a  mild,  resigned  puz- 
zlement that  the  life  of  a  superstar  had  come 
to  him.  He  was  unfailingly  courteous  with  me, 
but  on  the  topic  that  was  obviously  foremost 
In  his  mind — current  Government  ploys  to 
muffle  newsmen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  work — 
he  was  neither  mild  nor  resigned.  He  was 
visibly  steamed,  in  fact,  when  we  discussed 
the  subject,  which  I  broached  In  my  first 
question.") 

Playboy.  You  are  perhaps  the  most  out- 
spoken of  all  newsmen  In  defending  broad- 
casters' rights  against  Government  Intimida- 
tion. In  fact,  you  have  used  the  word  con- 
spiracy in  describing  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's efforts  to  discredit  the  press.  How 
would  you  characterize  this  conspiracy? 

CRONKm.  Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that 
after  I  used  the  word  conspiracy  the  first  and 
only  time.  In  a  speech  to  the  International 
Radio  and  Television  Society  In  New  York 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  began  to  regret  the 
use  of  the  word — only  because  I  found  that 
there  were  still  people  who  equated  con- 
spiracy with  some  of  the  witch-hunts  of  the 
past.  The  word  has  nearly  lost  Its  true  mean- 
ing. Having  said  that,  I  stUl  feel  that  this  Is 
basically  what  has  taken  place:  a  well- 
directed  campaign  against  the  press,  agreed 
upon  in  secret  by  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. I  can't  see  how  It's  possible  to  have 
such  an  orchestrated,  coordinated  campaign 
without  some  prior  plan  and  agreement — 
which  really  comes  out  to  be  a  conspiracy. 

Playboy.  Can  you  trace  It  to  one  person  In 
the  Administration? 

Cronkite.  I  certainly  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  be  held  accountable,  since  he's 
the  boss. 

Playboy.  Do  you  attrtbute  Nixon's  hostU- 
Ity  toward  the  press  to  his  personal  bitter- 
ness about  the  way  the  press  has  treated 
him? 

Cro.vkite.  1  think  that  may  be  true,  al- 
though It's  very  hard  to  ascribe  motivation 
to  anybody.  Circumstantially,  the  evidence 
would  point  to  that.  Certainly,  he's  had  his 
bouts  with  the  press  before;  hU  disappoint- 
ments have  been  shown  In  public.  There  Is 
the  case  of  the  1962  gubernatorial  conces- 
sion statement  in  California.  There  Is  his 
failure  Just  in  recent  months,  at  a  very  crl- 
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tlcal  time  In  history,  to  appear  more  fre- 
quently before  the  press  and  the  public  to 
explain  the  workings  of  the  Administration. 
I  think  all  these  things  point  to  that  general 
attitude  toward  the  press. 

I  don't  know  what  happened  Inside  the 
Administration.  I  don't  know  at  what  point 
Us  members  decided  that  i:  would  be  wise 
to  attempt  to  bring  down  the  press's  credibil- 
ity In  an  attempt  to  raise  their  own.  But  I 
think  that's  what  has  happened.  It's  sort 
of  like  that  U  tube  we  used  to  see  In  physics 
clPv'is  that  shows  the  counterefTects  of  pres- 
sure: When  you  put  pressure  on  one  side  and 
the  level  goes  down,  the  level  of  the  water 
on  the  other  side  has  to  rise.  Extending  that 
theory,  if  you  could  lower  the  credibility  of 
the  press,  you  could  raise  the  credibility  of 
the  politicians.  That  must  be  the  underlying 
theory  In  their  attack. 

Playboy.  Who.  besides  the  President,  are 
the  men  Involved  in  this  attack? 

CRONKriE.  I'd  Include  almost  everybody  on 
the  White  House  staff.  You've  got  Herb  Klein 
and  Bon  Ziegler  to  be  considered  In  there. 
You've  also  got  the  advisors.  Bob  Haldeman 
and  John  Ehrlichnian,  and  the  speechvvTiter. 
Pat  Buchanan.  Of  course.  It's  unfair  In  a  way 
to  lump  them  all  together,  because  I  don't 
know  who  In  that  group  might  be  raising  a 
dissenting  voice  and  suggesting  that  this  Is 
not  the  way  to  go  about  handling  the  press 
relations  of  this  Administration. 

Playboy.  Nearly  all  politicians  have  felt 
the  need  to  control  the  press  to  some  degree. 
Is  this  Administration  simply  more  sophisti- 
cated than  Its  predecessors  In  the  techmques 
of  applying  pressure  effectively? 

CRONKrrE.  I  don't  know  that  they're  any 
more  sophisticated,  but  they're  the  first  ones 
who  have  deliberately  set  out  to  use  those 
techniques. 

Playboy.  What  has  been  the  chronology 
of  this  attack?  Was  Vice-President  Agnew's 
1969  Des  Moines  speech — in  which  he  at- 
tacked the  "tiny,  enclosed  fraternity  of 
privileged  men" — the  start  of  It  all? 

Cronkite.  I  think  that  was  the  open  decla- 
ration In  the  battle.  Before  that.  It  was  sim- 
ply felt  that  this  Administration's  antago- 
nism had  been  about  like  the  antagonism 
shown  by  previous  Administrations,  Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  Republican — particularly 
Democratic — toward  the  press.  An  adversary 
relationship,  we  all  agree,  is  a  good  thing.  But 
the  Agnew  attack  suddenly  became  a  matter 
of  Administration  policy  and.  more  than  that, 
a  threat  to  use  Governmental  weapons 
against  the  press.  Then,  following  Agnew's 
speech,  there  was  a  tightening  In  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  press-relations  people  In  the 
Government.  It  was  a  subtle  thing. 

Playboy.  Not  being  cooperative  with 
reporters? 

CRONKrrE.  Yes.  And  clearly  displaying  a 
feeling  that  they  felt  they  were  under  pres- 
sure from  the  press  but  that  they  were  going 
to  be  protected  higher  up.  They  took  the 
hard  line. 

Playboy.  There  have  been  private  com- 
plaints by  news  executives  of  other  networks 
about  rather  direct  applications  of  this  hard 
line.  They  say  that  staff  aides  of  the  FCC, 
and  sometimes  Administration  staff  people, 
upon  hearing  that  a  controversial  documen- 
tary Is  In  the  works,  will  telephone  the  sta- 
tion managers  of  affiliate  stations  and  remind 
them  that  their  license  Is  coming  due  for  re- 
newal In  a  few  months.  They  raise  that  re- 
minder In  connection  with  whether  the  sta- 
tion manager  Is  going  to  clear  the  documen- 
tary for  broadcast  or  not.  Has  that  happened 
at  CBS? 

Cronkite.  I  haven't  heard  anything  like 
that  here  at  CBS,  but  that  doesn't  mean  it 
doesn't  happen. 

Playboy.  In  December  of  last  year.  Clay 
T.  Whitehead,  who  Is  President  Nixon's 
communications  advisor,  announced  to  a 
Journalism  fraternity  In  Indianapolis  that  a 
bill  was  In  the  works  that  would  place  a  local 
station's  license  In  Jeopardy  If  the  station 


couldn't  "demonstrate  meaningful  service  to 
the  community."  Whitehead  said  "the  com- 
munity-accountability standard  will  have 
special  meaning  for  all  network  affiliates. 
They  should  be  held  accountable  to  their 
local  audiences  for  the  61  percent  of  their 
schedules  that  are  network  programs." 
Whitehead  used  the  words  bias  and  balance 
in  defining  this  accountability.  What  do  you 
think  Is  behind  such  a  requirement? 

Cronkite.  I  think  the  Administration 
would  like  to  deflate,  if  possible,  the  power 
of  the  network  news  programs.  But  I  don't 
know  how  In  the  world  local  station  owners 
could  do  that.  I  think  It's  Impossible.  On  the 
basis  of  what  knowledge  are  they  going  to 
edit  locally  what  we  broadcast  nationally? 
They  don't  have  the  sources  of  information 
available  at  their  finger  tips,  as  we  do.  Are 
they  going  to  challenge  a  statement  made  by 
a  network  news  correspondent  In  Saigon'' 
How  are  they  going  to  do  that?  Are  they 
simply  going  to  decide  It  doesn't  sound  right 
to  them?  Or  it  doesn't  sound  fair  to  them?  I 
think  this  is  what  Mr.  'Whitehead  would  like 
to  Impose. 

Playboy.  Why? 

CRONKrrE.  This  Administration  clearly 
feels  that  Its  strength  Is  out  In  the  country. 
In  the  smaller  communities,  the  land  of  the 
great  silent  American,  as  they  would  have  It. 
The  networks,  this  thinking  goes,  are  more 
"liberal"  In  their  outlook  than  the  Individual 
stations.  I  think  they  might  be  fooled  in 
that  assumption  If  they  began  to  tamper 
with  the  flow  of  news.  But  the  other  part  of 
Whitehead's  proposition  was  the  carrot  dan- 
gling at  the  end  of  the  stick:  an  Increase  In 
the  license  term  to  five  years.  Instead  of  the 
present  three.  This  would  mean  vast  savings 
In  legal  fees  for  the  station  owner.  The  bill 
would  also  assure  the  owner  that,  if  anyone 
challenged  his  license,  it  would  be  up  to 
the  challenger  to  present  proof  that  the  sta- 
tion hadn't  performed  Its  function,  rather 
than  the  station  owner's  responsibility,  as 
now  defined  by  law,  to  prove  he'd  done  a  good 

Job.  And  that,  obviously.  Is  very  appealing 

and  rather  insidious  as  a  temptation  to  "co- 
operate" with  the  Government.  But  I  think 
most  station  owners  know  there's  no  prac- 
tical way  they  can  exercise  any  real  Judg- 
ment over  network  programing,  either  enter- 
tainment or  news. 

Playboy.  They  could  decide  to  cancel  the 
network  feed. 

Cronkite.  Yes.  they  certainly  could  I 
would  assume  that  that's  the  Intent  of  the 
Whitehead  proposal.  In  Its  ultimate:  If  the 
networks  don't  shape  up  by  reflecting  com- 
munity attitudes,  then  the  only  recourse  of 
the  local  station  Is  to  cancel  them.  Which 
means  that  you  would  be  frozen  In  the  estab- 
lishment attitude  of  each  Individual  com- 
munity. If  network  news  didn't  coincide  pre- 
cisely with  the  view  at  the  local  level,  off  the 
air  wed  go.  If  enough  local  stations  did  that. 
you  wouldn't  have  network  news  any  longer. 
But  I  don't  think  that's  likely  to  happen. 

Playboy.  Wouldn't  It  be  possible  for  local- 
station  anchormen  to  use  the  same  sources 
of  Information  that  you  have  at  the  net- 
work level  and  to  give  their  own  national 
newscasts? 

CRONKrrE.  Certainly.  They  can  use  the  A.  P. 
and  the  U.  P.  I.,  Just  as  we  do.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  our  reporting  is  with  our  own  net- 
work correspondents,  our  own  film  crews 
around  the  world.  I  don't  know  who  would 
supply  the  local  stations  with  film.  There 
have  been  attempts  at  syndicated  news-film 
services  that  haven't  been  successful.  I  think 
It  would  be  fine  to  have  a  television  news 
association  slmUar  to  the  A.  P.  or  the  U.  P.  I., 
an  association  in  which  you  would  have  a 
staff  of  foreign  correspondents  and  foreign 
film  crews.  But  It's  a  very  expensive  proposi- 
tion, and  it  would  cost  the  local  stations  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  present  system  of 
taking  network  news,  which  Is  subsidized  by 
the  network. 
Playboy.  You  had  lunch  with  Mr.  White- 
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head  recently.  Did  you  raise  these  arguments 
with  him? 

Cbonkitb.  Yes,  It  was  a  diplomats'  day; 
we  had  a  "frank  and  open  discussion.  "  And 
as  the  diplomats  say  privately,  it  didn't  come 
to  anything.  We  had.  I  must  say.  a  quite 
pleasant  lunch,  but  we  have  a  fundamental 
disagreement  on  these  matters. 

Playboy.  What's  the  nature  of  your  dis- 
agreement? 

Cronkite.  Well,  It  gets  down  to  a  couple 
of  things.  First.  Mr.  Whitehead  suggests  that 
he's  not  really  trying  to  get  at  network  news; 
that's  not  the  purpose  of  the  license-renewal 
bill.  If  that  wasn't  the  Intent,  I  asked  him, 
why  did  he  make  that  speech  to  a  Journalism 
fraternity?  And  he  said,  "Well,  It  Just  seemed 
like  a  good  forum  at  the  time."  I  found  that 
a  little  disingenuous.  Then,  secondly,  he 
maintains  that  the  Administration  feels  net- 
work news  must  exercise  a  greater  degree  of 
"professional  responsibility."  I  really  could nt 
get  a  definition  from  him  of  Just  what  that 
"professional  responsibility"  is.  I'd  have  a 
hard  time  defining  professional  responsibil- 
ity myself.  But  my  hackles  rise  when  I  hear 
It  suggested  that  we're  not  responsible.  We 
In  broadcast  news  have  ethics  we  defend  and 
maintain  as  strongly  as  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 
does;  In  fact,  a  lot  more  strongly  than  some 
doctors  and  lawyers  I  know. 

Playboy.  Doctors  and  lawyers  have  rather 
well-defined  codes  of  professional  standards, 
but  Journalists  don't.  Do  you  think  tliey 
should? 

Cronkite.  I  don't  really  see  that  they  need 
to  be  Imposed,  and  I  see  some  dangers  In  It. 
Freedom  of  press  and  speech  seems  to  Imply 
that  anybody  can  write  or  speak  out,  whether 
he's  literate  or  not.  Erecting  standards  would 
also  suggest  that  you're  going  to  legislate 
against  the  underground  press,  and  I  think 
that  would  be  a  mistake.  If  you're  going  to 
accept  Journalists  only  if  they  conform  to 
some  establishment  norm,  you  won't  have 
the  new  blood  and  free  flow  of  new  Ideas 
that  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  vital  press. 
I  don't  know  that  Tom  Paine  could  have 
passed  a  Journalism-review  test. 

Playboy.  One  standard  that  Government 
already  confers  on  broadcasters  Is  the  so- 
called  fairness  doctrine,  which  requires  that 
both  sides  of  controversial  Issues  be  pre- 
sented. You  have  said  you  favor  Its  elimina- 
tion because  It  Imposes  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary standards  of  balance  and  objectivity. 

Cronkite.  Yes,  I  think  the  only  way  to  free 
radio  and  television  news  broadcasting  from 
the  constant  danger  of  Government  censor- 
ship is  to  free  it  from  any  form  of  Govern- 
ment control.  The  only  way  to  do  that  Is  to 
limit  the  licensing  practice  to  a  technical 
matter  of  assignment  of  channels. 

Playboy.  Whitehead  agrees  with  you  on 
this.  But  he  cites  three  "harsh  realities"  that 
he  says  make  It  impossible  to  eliminate  the 
fairness  doctrme  at  this  time.  The  first  is 
"a  scarcity  of  broadcasting  outlets,"  which 
he  feels  limits  the  range  of  viewpoints  ex- 
pressed on  the  air. 

Cronkite.  I  think  that's  false.  There  are 
certainly  a  limited  number  of  bands  on  the 
open -broadcast  spectrum,  but  we've  got  cable 
TV,  which  provides  a  multitude  of  outlets, 
coming  along  now.  And  even  over  the  air- 
waves, now  many  outlets  do  you  need  to  have 
enough?  In  almost  every  community  today, 
the  number  of  television  stations  is  limited 
solely  by  economic  viability.  So  where  is  this 
monopoly  they  keep  talking  about?  It  doesn't 
exist.  You've  got  more  television  networks 
serving  out  news  than  you've  got  wire  serv- 
ices. 

Playboy.  'Whlteher.d's  second  argument  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  economic  and  soclp.l 
power  is  concentrated  in  the  networks.  CBS, 
for  example,  does  research  and  development 
In  military  and  space  technology,  owns  two 
publishing  houses  and  has  phonograph- 
record,  record -club  and  film-communications 
divisions. 

Cronkh-e.    That's    right.    We're    big.   And 


we're  powerful  enough  to  thumb  our  nose  at 
threats  and  intimidation  from  Government. 
I  hope  It  stays  that  way. 

Playboy.  But  are  you  powerful  enough  to 
broadcast  In  your  own  Interest,  as  opposed 
to  the  public  Interest? 

Cronkite.  That  danger  probably  exists.  I 
couldn't  deny  it.  But  there  are  an  awful  lot 
of  Journalists  who  wouldn't  work  for  net- 
works U  they  did  that.  That's  the  first  line 
of  defense.  The  second  line  of  defense,  which 
I  admit  is  a  matter  of  trust,  is  that  none  of 
the  network  managements  Is  as  venal  as  that. 
At  least  they  haven't  shown  that  side  to  me. 
I've  been  here  for  22  years  and  I  Just  don't 
think  that's  likely. 

Playboy.  Whitehead  again:  "There  is  a 
tendency  for  broadcasters  and  the  networks 
to  be  self-indulgent  and  myopic  In  vlewmg 
the  First  Amendment  as  protecting  only  their 
rights  as  speakers.  They  forget  that  its  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  assure  a  free  flow  and  vrtde 
range  of  information  to  the  public."  Com- 
ment? 

Cronkite.  That's  absolutely  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing.  But  that's  not  just  what  we're 
supposed  to  be  doing;  that's  what  we  are 
doing. 

Playboy.  Do  you  think  the  local-station 
license-renewal  bill  will  succeed? 

Cronkite.  I  have  a  feeling  that  It  won't, 
simply  because  I  believe  that  there  are  en- 
ough Congressmen  today  who  are  alert  to 
the  dangers  to  our  free  speech  and  free  press 
that  they  would  go  very  slow  on  anything 
of  this  kind.  I  think  that  this  awareness  is 
increasing  In  the  country.  Now,  I'm  afraid 
that  we  in  the  news  media  aren't  popular 
with  politicians,  with  any  political  party  or 
any  political  creed.  I  mean,  aU  we  have  to  do 
is  go  back  four  years  to  remember  the  furor 
that  was  raised  in  Congress  after  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  1968  by  Democrats  who 
were  shocked  at  the  coverage  that  we  dared 
give  their  clambake  in  Chicago.  Now  it's  the 
Republicans  In  power. 

Playboy.  You  say  you  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  be  alert  to  the  dangers  posed  to 
free  speech,  yet  you  sav  the  news  media 
aren't  popular  with  pclitlclans.  If  that's 
true,  wouldn't  Con-ress  be  likely  to  vote 
in  favor  of  restrlctl.e  legislation? 

Cronkite.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't 
think  you  have  to  equate  popularity  or 
unpopularity  with  rational  consideration  of 
a  given  issue.  I  think  a  lot  of  Congressmen 
will  vote  to  support  an  Institution  they 
have  disagreements  with  if  the  issues  in- 
volved are  important  enough  to  transcend 
their  own  personal  bias,  as  I  think  the  issues 
in  this  bill  clearly  are.  Those  in  command  are 
never  going  to  appreciate  the  press.  It's  fun- 
damental that  they  shouldn't.  When  they 
do,  we'd  better  look  to  our  profession  to  find 
out  what's  wrong. 

Playboy.  Do  you  think  what  some  edi- 
torial wrtiers  have  called  the  "chilling  effect" 
of  the  'Whitehead  bill  may  have  been  achieved 
simply  by  its  being  brandished  as  a  potential 
weapon? 

Cronkite.  There  is  a  chUl  right  now  on 
newspapers,  and  on  broadcast  news  in  par- 
ticular. We  feel  it  to  a  certain  extent  here 
at  the  network  level,  where  we  have  the 
greatest  strength.  Thafst  why  they're  after 
us  first. 

Playboy.  What  form  does  this  pressure 
take? 

Cronkxte.  We  feel  it  on  us  ■with  each  Item 
we  report:  that  it's  going  to  be  questioned 
by  the  Administration,  and  in  the  higher 
echelons  of  the  network,  and  among  our 
affiliates.  We  may  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain an  item,  why  we  used  it.  why  we  chose 
that  particular  wording.  This  Is  a  shadow  and 
a  threat  that  constantly  hangs  over  us. 

Playboy.  Does  that  threat  infiuence  the 
content  of  the  news? 

CRONKriE.  I  don't  think  so.  It's  like  a  cold 
draft  coming  through  the  door,  but  I  think 
we're  kind  of  bundling  up  and  putting  on 
our  mittens  and  continuing  to  do  our  Job. 


I  don't  know  of  any  story  that  hasn't  been 
carried  on  the  CBS  Evening  News  because  of 
a  chilling  effect,  but  I  don't  know  that  that 
can  go  o'.i  forever. 

Playboy.  Besides  the  Whitehead  bUl,  there 
ha-.e  been  other  recent  assaults  on  the  press. 
Four  reporters  have  been  sent  to  Jail  for 
refusing  to  hand  over  confidential  informa- 
tion to  the  courts;  a  fifth — Jack  Anderson's 
legman  Les  Whltten — was  handcuffed  and 
his  notes  were  impounded.  And  a  Nlxon-ap- 
pointed  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
has  removed  virtually  all  news  and  public- 
affairs  programing  from  public-TV's  1973 
schedule.  Do  you  believe  these  incidents  are 
all  p£irt  of  an  orchestrated  attack  on  free- 
dom of  the  press? 

Cronkite.  Yes,  I  do.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  they  amount  to  a  very  serious  assault. 
This  Administration  has  tried  to  brliig,  and 
may  have  succeeded  in  bringing,  the  press  to 
heel.  It  has  tried  to  suggest  in  every  possible 
way  that  the  press  has  no  privileges  in  this 
society,  that,  indeed,  if  anything,  the  press 
should  be  put  under  much  closer  scrutiny  by 
society  as  a  whole.  And  this,  I  think,  is  a  dan- 
gerous philosophy.  This  campaign  against 
press  credibility,  to  divide  the  nation  from 
the  press,  is  continuing — and  is  being  stepped 
up,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I'm  thinking  of 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz's  remark  in 
late  February,  when  he  announced  that  the 
cost-of-food  index  had  risen  in  January  by 
the  greatest  percentage  in  20  or  25  years — 
and  then  said,  "Of  course,  the  press  is  going 
to  misinterpret  this."  This  was  quite  a  pre- 
judgment. It  seems  to  me.  How  do  you  misin- 
terpret the  fact  that  food  prices  have  gone 
up  by  the  greatest  percentage  in  20  or  25 
years?  Butz  figures  that  food  prices  are  going 
to  be  nasty  and  difficult  for  the  AdminlBtra- 
tlon  to  deal  with,  so  let's  put  the  blame 
somewhere  else  again. 

Playboy.  Insofar  as  television  is  bearing 
the  brunt  of  this  attack,  do  you  feel  that 
CBS  Is  the  primary  target — that  the  Admin- 
istration is  still  vindictive  about  The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon  and  your  own  news  reports 
last  summer  on  the  Watergate  affair  and  the 
Soviet  wheat  deal? 

Cronkite.  I  like  to  think  that  we've  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  reporting  and  there- 
fore in  the  forefront  when  the  flak  starts 
to  fly.  That  doesn't  alarm  me.  I'm  not 
alarmed  for  CBS.  I'm  alarmed  for  the  entire 
country. 

Playboy.  News  analysis  on  all  the  net- 
works has  dropped  off  since  the  Administra- 
tion's attacks  began.  There  are  fewer  "in- 
stant analyses"  of  Presidential  addresses,  for 
example. 

Cronkite.  I'm  not  sure  I  agree  with  you.  I 
think  that  we  at  CBS  bend  over  backward 
to  be  sure  that  we  get  an  analysis  on  after 
every  major  address.  Even  when  cor  mer- 
clal  considerations  might  have  dictated  going 
Immediately  from  the  address  to  the  next 
program,  we've  cut  into  the  top  of  that  pro- 
gram In  order  to  get  a  few  licks  in. 

Playboy.  But  are  these  licks  as  tough  as 
they  used  to  be? 

Cronkite.  I  don't  know.  I  guess  I  have  to 
be  candid  and  say  that  It  seems  to  me  that 
on  occasion  our  guys  have  pulled  their 
punches.  But  I've  talked  with  them  abo-t 
It — not  officially,  because  that's  not  part  of 
my  function — and  I  get  the  Impression  that 
they  don't  feel  they  have.  But  they  do  feel 
threatened.  This  question  of  "Instant  anal- 
ysis." though,  is  one  of  the  major  phonies 
of  the  whole  anti-network,  anti-press  cam- 
paign. As  any  newspaperman  knows,  it's  rare 
that  the  press  doesn't  have  a  major  Presi- 
dential speech  several  hours  In  advance.  The 
newspapers  must  get  It  set  In  t\-pe.  the  edi- 
torial writers  must  have  a  shot  at  it  for  the 
next  day's  paper.  So  there's  nothing  Instant 
about  analysis.  The  network  analysts  have 
longer  than  the  print  press  to  study  a  ^eech, 
in  fact,  because  they  don't  deliver  their 
analysis  until  It's  given. 
Playboy.  What  about  the  "Instant  analy- 
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sis"  that  Government  spokesmen  gave  to  The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon?  Do  you  feel  some  of 
that  criticism — for  editorial  bias  and  unfair 
editing — was  Justified? 

Ckonkite.  I  think  some  of  It  was  Justified. 
I'm  not  a  great  defender  of  some  of  the 
editorial  techniques  used  in  The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon.  I'm  talking  partly  of  rearrang- 
ing the  sequence  of  a  military  officer's  con- 
versation so  that  his  remarks  were  taken  out 
of  context.  I  also  think  there  was  some  em- 
phasis on  some  aspects  of  Pentagon  public 
relations  that  was  kind  of  a  bum  rap.  I  think 
the  firepower  display  and  the  touring  ex- 
hibits are  perfectly  acceptable  as  Pentagon 
PR.  I  think  the  Pentagon  ought  to  be  show- 
ing the  public  what  it's  got  and  what  we're 
buying  for  our  money.  How  else  Is  the  public 
going  to  know?  But  the  Oovemment  was 
nitpicking  In  an  effort  to  destroy  the  general 
theme  and  the  Impression  given  by  The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon,  which  was  fully  Justi- 
fied. 

Playboy.  What  was  that  general  theme? 
Cronkfte.  The  exposing  of  a  great  propa- 
ganda organization  that  has  been  developed 
not  primarily  to  Inform  the  public  but  to 
keep  it  sold  on  a  big  military  establishment. 
Playboy.  Can  you  think  of  subsequent 
documentaries  that  have  been  as  tough  and 
crusading  as  that  one?  Many  feel  It  was  the 
last  of  Its  kind.  And  It  was  broadcast  back 
In  1971. 

Cronkite.  I  dont  think  the  documentaries 
are  less  tough.  We  just  don't  have  as  many 
of  them  on  as  we  used  to,  on  any  of  the  net- 
works. I  think  this  Is  a  function  partly  of 
having  kind  of  worn  out  the  market  for  them, 
temporarily.  What  we  have  Instead  now  Is  the 
Sixty  Minutes  format,  the  Sunday-magazine 
format.  And  I  don't  believe  that  anybody 
can  say  that  that  is  soft.  It's  damn  tough 
stuff. 

Playboy.  Do  you  think  that  the  public's  ap- 
parent declining  Interest  in  documentaries 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  Administration's 
success  In  discrediting  the  press?  Were  you 
surprised,  for  example,  at  the  low  level  of 
outrage  following  the  Watergate  expoa6. 

Cronkite.  I  certainly  was.  very  much  so.  I 
tie  It  to  the  fact  that  the  people  say.  well.  It's 
Just  another  campaign-year  press  attack 
against  Nixon. 

Playboy.  Do  you  think  the  public  really 
cares  about  freedom  of  the  press  any  more? 
Or  even  about  Its  own  freedom  of  speech  or 
assembly? 

CBONKnr.  I  think  people  care  in  the  ab- 
stract. But  they  don't  understand  the  spe- 
clflcs.  We  did  a  poll  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  at 
CBS  a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  asked  people 
such  specific  questions  as,  "As  long  as  there 
appears  to  be  no  danger  of  violence,  do  you 
think  any  group,  no  matter  how  extreme, 
should  be  allowed  to  organize  protests  against 
the  Government?"  Something  like  76  per- 
cent of  the  people  said  no,  they  don't  have 
that  right.  But  the  same  people  support  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of  as- 
sembly. So  they  believe  In  the  abstract  but 
not  In  the  specific.  And  this  Is  our  problem. 
Playboy.  Implicit  in  the  Administration's 
attempts  to  force  the  networks  to  "balance" 
the  news  is  a  conviction  that  most  news- 
casters are  biased  against  conservatism.  Is 
there  sc«ne  truth  In  the  view  that  television 
newsmen  tend  to  be  left  of  center? 

CRONKrrE.  Well,  certainly  liberal,  and  pos- 
sibly left  of  center  as  well.  I  would  have  to 
accept  that. 

Playboy.  What's  the  distinction  between 
those  two  terms? 

CRONKrrE.  I  think  the  distinction  Is  both 
clear  and  Important.  I  think  that  being  a 
liberal.  In  the  true  sense.  Is  laeing  nondoc- 
trinalre.  nondogmatic,  noncommltt«d  to  a 
cause — but  examining  each  case  on  Its  merits. 
Being  left  of  center  Is  another  thing:  It's  a 
political  position.  I  think  most  newspaper- 
men by  definition  have  to  be  liberal:  If 
they're  not  liberal,  by  my  definition  of  It, 
then  they  can  hardly  be  good  newspapermen. 


If  they're  preordained  dogmatists  for  a  cause, 
then  they  can't  be  very  good  Journalists;  that 
Is,  If  they  carr>'  it  Into  their  Journalism. 

As  far  as  the  leftist  thing  Is  concerned, 
that  I  think  is  something  that  comes  from 
the  nature  of  a  Journalist's  work.  Most 
newsmen  have  spent  some  time  covering 
the  seamier  side  of  human  endeavor:  they 
cover  police  stations  and  courts  and  the 
infighting  In  politics.  And  I  think  they 
come  to  feel  very  little  allegiance  to  the 
established  order.  I  think  they're  Inclined 
to  side  with  humanity  rather  than  with 
authority  and  Institutions.  And  this  sort 
of  pushes  them  to  the  left.  But  I  don't 
thing  there  are  many  who  are  far  left.  I 
think  a  little  left  of  center  probably  is 
correct. 

Playboy.  Some  critics  believe  that  this 
left-of-center  tendency  produces  a  kind 
of  conventional  wisdom  for  liberals — a  point 
of  view  that's  common  to  most  newsmen. 
During  last  summers  convention  coverage, 
for  example.  George  McGovern  was  re- 
peatedly characterled  as  a  likable  but 
conniving  humbler  and  President  Nixon  as  an 
unlovable  but  efficient  manager  running  a 
closed  shop.  According  to  Richard  Dougherty, 
Senator  McGovern's  press  secretary  during 
the  1972  campaign,  the  press  never  rests 
until  It  has  found  a  convenient  tag.  Then, 
unconsciously,  it  edits  its  covera-^e  to  fit 
this  preconception.  Is  this  a  legitimate 
charge? 

Cronkite.  God.  it  worries  me  more  than 
almost  any  other  single  factor.  It's  a  habit 
that  I  Justify  to  myself  because  of  the  time 
element.  You  quickly  label  a  man  as  a 
leftist  or  a  conservative  or  something,  be- 
cause every  time  you  mention  him.  It's 
almost  Impossible  to  explain  precisely  where 
he  stands  on  various  Issues.  But  labeling  dis- 
turbs me  at  every  level  of  our  society.  We  all 
have  a  tendency  to  do  It. 

Playboy.  Doesn't  the  fact  that  the  same 
labels  tend  to  be  applied  to  the  same  people 
by  all  the  networks — as  well  as  by  the  print 
media — imply  that  there's  a  bit  too  much 
editorial  camp-followlng  in  the  news  busi- 
ness? 

CBONKrrE.  Don't  forget  that  In  political 
campaigns  those  who  cover  a  candidate  are 
all  living  and  working  together  In  the 
greatest  Intimacy.  I  mean,  there's  a  lot  of 
cross-fertilization,  and  these  reporters  be- 
come kind  of  a  touchstone  for  the  rest  of 
the  press.  That's  Inevitable,  I  suppose.  But 
the  Idea  that  there's  some  elitist  liberal  East- 
em  establishment  policy  line  Is  absolutely 
mad. 

Playboy.  To  the  extent  that  there  I3  at 
least  a  tendency  to  group-think,  what  do 
you  think  the  effect  of  it  is? 

CRONKrrE.  To  the  extent  that  there  is  an 
effect,  I  think  It's  to  be  deplored.  But  I  don't 
know  that  there's  anything  you  can  do 
about  It.  We're  perhaps  all  conditioned  by 
similar  backgrounds,  similar  experiences. 
And  you'll  find,  I  think,  that  if  we  do.  Indeed, 
react  In  a  knee-jerk  fashion  to  news  stimuli! 
so  do  people  in  every  other  business. 

Playboy.  Isn't  that  the  essence  of  Vice- 
President  Agnew's  charge — that  newsmen  are 
conditioned  by  similar  backgrounds  and 
experiences? 

CRONKrrE.  Again,  he's  thinking  of  the 
elltlat  Eastern  establishment  as  our  common 
background  and  experience.  I'm  thinking 
about  covering  the  police  station  In  Louisi- 
ana In  Howard  K.  Smith's  case  or  North 
Carolina  in  David  Brlnkley's  case.  That's  the 
kind  of  experience  I'm  talking  about — ex- 
perience of  America,  experience  with  the  peo- 
ple, experience  with  the  burgeoning  and 
overburdening  bureaucracy,  experience  with 
those  who  have  a  tough  shake  In  life.  That's 
the  experience  I'm  talking  about. 

Playboy.  How  do  you  feel  about  advocacy 
Journalism — the  kind  of  reporting  that  puts 
the  sort  of  experience  you  mention  In  the 
service  of  a  newsman's  own  personal  convlc- 
tlona?  Is  It  possible  that  there  Isn't  enough 


of  this — rather  than   too  much,   as  Agnew 
claims — In  the  media? 

Cronkite.  I  think  that  In  seeking  truth  you 
have  to  get  both  sides  of  a  story.  In  fact,  I 
don't  merely  think,  I  insist  that  we  present 
both  sides  of  a  story.  It's  perfectly  all  right 
to  have  first-person  Journalism;  I'm  all  for 
muckraking  Journalism;  I'm  all  for  the  side- 
bar, the  eyewitness  story,  the  Impression 
piece.  But  the  basic  fimctlon  of  the  press  has 
to  be  the  presentation  of  all  the  facts  on 
which  the  story  is  based.  There  are  no  pros 
and  cons  as  far  as  the  press  Is  concerned. 
There  shouldn't  be.  There  are  only  the  facts. 
Advocacy  Is  all  right  In  special  columns.  But 
how  the  hell  are  you  going  to  give  people  the 
basis  on  which  to  advocate  something  U  you 
don't  present  the  facts  to  them?  If  you  go 
only  for  advocacy  Journalism,  you're  really 
assuming  unto  yourself  a  privilege  that  was 
never  Intended  anywhere  In  the  definition 
of  a  free  press. 

Pi-ayboy.  In  reporting  an  official  statement 
that  a  newsman  knows  to  be  patently  un- 
true, do  you  think  that  In  the  Interest  of 
presenting  both  sides  of  a  story  he  should 
feel  an  obligation  to  report  also  that  It's  a 
He? 

Cronkite.  I  think  you're  probably  obli- 
gated to  report  it — but  you're  also  obligated 
to  check  the  records  first. 

Playboy.  Can  you  think  of  a  story  In  which 
a  man  who's  been  quoted  has  been  shown  by 
Independent  checking  to  be  untruthful? 

CsoNKPTE.  Yes,  that  happens  quite  fre- 
quently.. For  example,  there's  a  Pentagon  an- 
nouncement about  the  purchase  of  a  new 
weapons  system  that's  going  to  cost  so  much, 
and  we  point  out  that  development  costs  have 
already  run  a  lot  more  than  that.  This  Is  a 
routine  part  of  reporting. 

Playboy.  The  Job  of  corroborating  the 
facts  in  a  story  can  be  complicated  by  a 
newsman's  closeness  with  his  source.  Jack 
Anderson  and  others  say  that  most  news- 
men In  Washington  are  so  dependent  on 
high-level  sources,  so  Impressed  with  being 
able  to  associate  with  the  mighty,  that  they 
become  their  unwitting  allies.  Is  this  a  fair 
appraisal  of  the  Washington  press  corps? 

CBONKrrE.  I  think  It's  a  serious  problem, 
and  not  Just  for  the  Washington  press  corps. 
It's  a  serious  problem  for  the  county-court 
reporter,  the  police  reporter  In  Sioux  City  or 
anywhere  else.  How  close  do  you  get  to  your 
sources?  It's  a  hard  decision.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect your  objectivity,  you  can  t\irn  yotu*  back 
on  them  socially;  but  by  so  doing,  you  can 
also  cut  yourself  off  from  Inside  Information. 
Playboy.  Anderson  insists  that  sources  tell 
him  things  because  they're  afraid  not  to. 

CRONKrrE.  Well,  I  think  that's  right.  But  I 
don't  approve  of  everything  Anderson  does 
and  everything  he  prints.  He  often  has  In- 
adequate evidence.  I  think  he  takes  the  mi- 
nor episodes  and  blows  them  Into  what  ap- 
pear to  be  major  scandals.  On  the  other  hand, 
he's  the  one  guy  who's  doing  a  consistent  Job 
of  Investigative  Journalism,  at  least  on  a  dally 
basis  In  Washington.  And  I  do  agree  with  him 
that  there  are  many  reporters  In  Washington 
who  deliberately  seek  social  favors,  to  the 
considerable  detriment  of  their  reporting. 
But  there  are  also  a  lot  of  lazy  repwDrters  who 
aren't  high  enough  on  the  social  scale,  the 
Impact  scale,  to  get  the  big  invitations.  They 
simply  find  It's  a  lot  easier  to  take  the  hand- 
outs and  rewrite  them  than  It  Is  to  do  a  day's 
work. 

Playboy.  Another  problem  In  Washington 
news  coverage  seems  to  handicap  broadcast 
reporters  more  than  the  print  press.  The  net- 
works don't  seem  willing  to  spend  the  money 
for  specialist  reporters,  and  their  general 
newsmen  are  shunted  from  story  to  story, 
never  staying  on  one  for  a  long  time.  Doesn't 
that  handicap  you? 

Cronkite.  Yes,  there's  no  question  about 
It.  It's  part  of  our  basic  problem  In  network 
news,  something  the  public  should  be  aware 
of.  The  problem  Is  lack  of  personnel.  The  re- 
porters we  have  In  the  field  are  the  best  In 
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the  business,  I  think;  most  of  them  are  grad- 
uates of  newspapers  and  news  services,  and 
they  are  superb.  But  we  don't  have  enough 
of  them,  and  we're  never  going  to— simply 
because  we  don't  have  the  outlet  for  them.  I 
mean,  we  may  have  room  on  the  Evening 
News  for  maybe  three  or  four  reports  on- 
camera  and  a  totsd  of  10,  12  or  15  other  Items 
that  are  going  to  run  15  to  20  seconds  each. 
It's  pretty  hard  In  those  circumstances  to 
economically  Justify  maintaining  a  staff 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  A.  P.  or  U.  P.  I. 

In  television,  we  can  Introduce  the  public 
to  the  people  who  make  the  news.  We  can  in- 
troduce them  to  the  places  where  the  news  Is 
made.  And  we  can  give  them  a  bulletin  serv- 
ice. In  those  three  particulars,  we  can  beat 
any  other  news  medium.  But  for  the  In-depth 
reporting  that's  required  for  an  Individual 
to  have  a  reasonably  complete  knowledge  of 
his  world  on  any  given  day — of  the  city  and 
county  and  state — we  can't  touch  It. 

Playboy.  There  Is  a  famous  story  that  the 
CBS  news  director  once  pasted  up  your  tran- 
script of  the  Evening  News  onto  a  dimuny  of 
The  New  York  Times,  and  It  covered  less  than 
the  eight  columns  of  the  front  page. 

Ceonkfte.  Yes.  The  number  of  words 
spoken  In  a  half-hour  evening-news  broad- 
cast— words  spoken  by  Interviewees,  Inter- 
viewers, me,  everybody — came  out  to  be  the 
same  number  of  words  as  occupy  two  thirds 
of  the  front  paige  of  the  standard  newspaper. 
We  are  a  front-page  service.  We  don't  have 
time  to  deal  with  the  back  pages  at  all. 

Playboy.  In  recent  years,  the  television 
press  has  been  criticized  not  merely  for  the 
superficiality  with  which  It  reports  the  news 
but  for  actually  creating  or  transforming 
news  events — riots,  for  example.  Do  you 
think  that's  a  valid  criticism? 

Cronkite.  There's  a  very  serious  problem 
with  that.  Demonstrations  have  always  been 
staged  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  atten- 
tion. There's  no  purpose  for  a  demonstration 
except  to  get  public  attention  and — It's 
hoped — sympathy.  Certainly,  the  demonstra- 
tors are  going  to  be  where  the  camersts  are. 
Certainly,  they're  going  to  let  us  know  In 
advance  that  the  demonstration  will  take 
place.  Certainly,  they're  hoping  for  live  cov- 
erage. Certainly,  If  you  have  live  coverage, 
It's  going  to  be  a  more  lively  demonstration 
than  If  you  don't  have  live  coverage.  But  I 
don't  think  that  we're  responsible  for  the 
events.  We  unquestionably  have  an  Influ- 
ence on  them;  but  so  does  a  newspaper  re- 
porter's or  a  still  photographer's  presence. 

Playboy.  But  TV  camera  crews  are  very 
conspicuous,  whereas  a  newspaperman  can 
be  lost  In  the  crowd. 

Cronkite.  Lights  are  the  biggest  problem. 
And  I  guess  for  that  reason  the  Chicago 
convention  may  have  been  the  end  of  lighted 
demonstration  coverage,  because  lights  at- 
tract demonstrators  like  moths  to  a  flame. 

Playboy.  Television  has  been  assailed  at 
least  as  much  for  Its  coverage  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  for  that  of  demonstrations 
against  It  here  at  home.  Do  you  think  we 
found  out  from  television — soon  enough, 
at  least — what  was  really  going  on  In  Viet- 
nam? In  the  early  war  years,  network  news 
executives  seemed  to  subscribe  to  the  con- 
ventional assumption  that  American  gen- 
erals and  politicians  were  simply  doing  what 
had  to  be  done  to  preserve  freedom,  and  the 
war  was  covered  accordingly.  It  wasnt  until 
long  afterward — 1968  and  later — that  TV 
newsmen  such  as  yourself  began  to  express 
doubts  about  the  Justness  of  America's  In- 
volvement In  Indochina.  Wasnt  this  lag  In 
critical  reporting  one  of  broadcast  new's 
great  failures? 

Cronkite.  I'm  not  sure  I  can  give  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  answer.  The  coverage 
changed.  Yes.  It  changed.  It  went  through 
several  periods.  Let's  go  back  to  when  Ameri- 
can troops  were  first  committed  over  there  In 
sizable,  easily  Identified  \inlts,  as  opposed  to 
two  or  three  American  advisors  working  with 
the  Vietnamese  troops.  Up  to  '65,  as  our  In- 


volvement deepened,  we  were  Increasing  our 
coverage.  We  were  doing  stories  on  advisors 
out  In  the  field,  and  the  dangers  to  them, 
and  the  occasional  death.  But  it  wasn't  a 
dally  flow  of  combat  film.  For  one  thing,  we 
weren't  interested  in  endangering  our  cor- 
respondents to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  But 
In  '65,  when  we  began  committing  total  U.S. 
units,  it  was  another  story.  Here  were  Ameri- 
can boys  fighting  In  a  war.  If  you're  going 
to  do  that  honestly,  you're  going  to  have  to 
go  up  where  the  blood  Is  flowing.  That's 
where  the  story  Is,  the  story  not  back  In  the 
base  camp.  We  were  taking  the  war  Into  the 
home  of  America — and  that's  where  It  be- 
longed. In  a  war  situation,  every  American 
ought  to  suffer  much  as  the  guy  on  the  front 
lines.  We  ought  to  see  that.  We  ought  to  be 
forced  to  see  It. 

Playboy.  But  Vietnam  wasn't  Just  a  visual 
story.  It  was  a  complex  story  of  Ideas,  of  poli- 
tical assumptions,  of  men's  attitudes.  To 
convey  an  understanding  of  the  war  on  this 
level  necessitated  sophisticated  reporting. 
How  high  was  the  Journalistic  quality  of  the 
TV  newsmen  who  went  over  there  In  the 
early  years?  How  about  those  guys  who  hung 
around  the  press  headquarters  In  Saigon 
for  the  so-called  "five-clock  follies" — 
those  no-comment  news  conferences? 
How  long  did  it  take  them  to  realize  they  had 
to  stop  taking  handouts  and  find  out  what 
was  really  going  on? 

Cronkite.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  lag 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  surprised — 
and  a  little  annoyed — at  reporters  during  my 
"66  visit  over  there.  I  had  gone  over  believing 
in  what  we  were  doing;  I  came  back  con- 
cerned because  I  saw  a  build-up  of  forces  far 
greater  than  our  leaders  ever  told  us  we  were 
likely  to  commit.  That's  when  my  disillusion 
began.  But  at  first,  when  I  arrived,  as  I  say, 
I  was  annoyed  at  the  skepticism  of  the  re- 
porters at  the  press  conferences  in  Saigon. 
They  were  accepting  nothing  at  the  five- 
o'clock  follies.  More  than  seeking  informa- 
tion, they  were  indulging  in  what  I  consid- 
ered self-centered  bearbaiting,  pleasing  their 
own  egos,  showing  how  much  they  knew.  And 
I  was  a  little  offended.  I  thought  they 
shouldn't  betray  their  extreme  youthfulness. 
Maybe,  I  thought,  they  were  a  little  wet  be- 
hind the  ears.  I  wondered  why  they  didn't 
Just  do  their  Jobs,  ask  the  questions  and 
then  go  on  and  get  the  story. 

Playboy.  Didn't  the  military  have  a  strong 
hand  over  there  In  directing  the  fiow  of  news, 
deciding  where  a  man  could  go  with  his 
camera? 

Cronkite.  Yes.  they  did,  but  they  always 
do  in  a  war  situation.  And  I  think  that  the 
press  ended  up  getting  the  truth  anyway— 
and  telling  it. 

Playboy.  Well,  it  wasnt  a  reporter  who 
uncovered  My  Lai  but  a  disgruntled  soldier, 
Ronald  Rldenhour.  who  tried  for  months  to 
peddle  his  story  to  the  press  before  The 
New  York  Times  accepted  It.  There  was  great 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  press  to  ac- 
cept his  version. 

Cronkite.  That  could  very  well  be,  be- 
cause this  sort  of  story  comes  to  us  quite 
frequently.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that. 
If  we  had  the  manpK>wer  and  the  time  and 
so  forth,  we  could  Investigate:  the  letters 
that  come  to  us  about  conditions  at  men- 
tal Institutions,  or  in  prisons,  or  the  welfare 
situation,  that  undoubtedly  are  true.  But  as 
for  My  Lai,  had  It  come  to  us  first,  I  don't 
know  precisely  how  we  would  have  handled 
It,  but  I  can  see  where  we  would  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  handling  it.  Here 
was  one  soldier's  charge;  we  couldnt  have 
Just  gone  on  the  air  with  It.  We  would  have 
had  to  go  out  and  spend  a  tremendous 
amount  of  effort  to  check  the  thing  out.  A 
really  overwhelming  amount  of  effort.  And 
we  Just  haven't  got  the  resources  to  do  It. 

I  think  that  the  attitude  of  a  managing 
editor,  faced  with  that  tip,  might  very  well 
have  been,  "God,  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on 
in  all  wars.  It's  probably  not  as  bad  as  this 


soldier  says  it  was.  It's  probably  somewhere 
between  that  and  not  having  happened  at 
all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we've  already  re- 
ported several  like  that — obvloxisly  not  as  bad 
as  that,  but  charges  that  civilians  had  been 
shot,  and  so  forth."  And  just  dismissed  this 
story  for  that  reason.  My  Lai,  fortunately, 
was  finally  uncovered,  to  the  very  great 
credit  of  Seymour  Hersh. 

Playboy.  You  were  quoted  as  saying  that 
If  Daniel  Ellsberg  had  brought  the  Pentagon 
papers  to  CBS,  you  wouldn't  have  rvin  that 
story  either. 

Cronkite.  I  didn't  say  that.  Somebody  else 
said  It,  I  think.  But  I'm  not  sxire  that  it's 
quite  true.  I  think  if  he  had  brought  them 
here,  we  would  have  gone  to  a  newspaper 
and  said,  "Let's  work  together  on  this.  Let 
us  sununarlze  them  and  you  present  the 
full  text."  But  the  Pentagon  papers  are  a 
tough  one.  I  don't  know  that  If  I  were  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  I  would  assign  a  re- 
porter to  try  to  get  hold  of  the  secret  re- 
ports of  the  Pentagon.  In  fact,  I'm  pretty 
confident  I  wouldn't. 

Playboy.  Why  not? 

Cronkite.  Because  I  think  that  going  In 
from  the  outside  to  get  hold  of  secret  pa- 
pers Is  legally  indefensible.  I  don't  think  the 
press  has  a  right  to  steal  papers. 

Playboy.  Isn't  it  Just  as  legally  Indefensl- 
ble  to  print  papers  stolen  by  someone  else? 

Cronkite.  No.  Once  they've  come  out  of 
the  secret  files  and  are  In  circulation  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  I'd  say  then  that  the  public 
Is  entitled  to  know  whatever  anybody  else 
knows.  But  I  dont  think  an  Individual  is 
entitled  to  know  what  is  Inside  secret  files 
while  they're  still  secret.  Please  understand, 
however,  that  I'm  for  complete  declassifica- 
tion of  secret  papers.  Overclasslfication  Is 
one  of  the  areas  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  terribly  culpable.  But  I  think 
we  have  to  get  at  It  through  legal  means. 

I  don't  believe  we  have  any  right  to  vio- 
late the  law.  I'm  a  real  old-fashioned  guy 
in  that  sense:  I  believe  In  law  and  order. 
I  don't  like  the  fact  that  the  phrase  has  be- 
come a  code  word  for  bigotry  and  suppression 
of  civil  rights  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  I 
don't  believe  in  that  for  one  dfunned  ever- 
loving  minute.  But  If  you  take  the  words  for 
what  they  really  mean,  I  think  law  and  order 
are  the  foundation  of  our  society.  And  I  Just 
don't  believe  that  anybody  should  take  It 
unto  himself  to  violate  the  law,  no  matter 
what  good  he  thinks  can  be  achieved,  be- 
cause you  can  extend  that  right  up  to  lynch- 
ing. Now,  what  Ellsberg  did  is  for  his"  con- 
science to  work  on.  I  admire  tremendoxisly 
his  courage  and  bravery  and  his  fortitude  In 
doing  what  he  did.  But  I  would  never  assign 
a  man  to  do  that  for  CBS. 

Playboy.  So  a  public  good  came  from  some- 
thing you  oppose  in  principle. 

Cronkite.  It's  not  clear  yet  that  Ellsberg 
violated  the  law.  The  trial  Is  still  on  as  we 
talk  today.  Ellsberg.  after  all.  was  the  author 
of  much  of  this  material.  He  was  a  partici- 
pant in  it,  you  know. 

Playboy.  Whether  or  not  Ellsberg  Is  guilty 
of  a  crime,  is  there  never  an  Instance.  In  your 
opinion,  in  which  breaking  the  law  could  be 
Jusftlflable?  What  about  civil  disobedience  as 
practiced  by  Martin  Luther  King? 

Cronkite.  Clearly,  there  may  come  a  time 
when  civil  disobedience  and  protest  against 
what  is  considered  an  unjust  law  might  be 
considered  proper.  I'm  inclined  to  believe, 
ttough.  that  if  I  had  to  stand  on  absolutes. 
I'd  prefer  to  stand  on  the  absolute  of  law  and 
order,  even  in  such  a  case  as  that.  I  think 
there  are  means  in  our  society  to  correct  In- 
justice, and  I  don't  think  that  civil  disobedi- 
ence or  sticks  and  stones  provide  the  way  to 
do  It. 

I'm  glad  that  things  have  worked  out  to 
speed  integration  in  this  country;  certainly, 
for  100  years  we  damn  well  did  far  too  little-^ 
dldnt  do  anything,  in  fact.  I'm  glad  we've 
finally  gotten  off  our  behlnds  and  gotten 
going  here  in  the  last  couple  of  decades.  We 
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have  probably  been  spurred  to  some  degree 
by  the  demonstrations  that  the  great  Martin 
Luther  King  directed.  So  you've  got  to  say, 
well,  It  works  on  occasion.  But  I  still  think 
the  better  way  would  be  to  do  it  within  the 
law. 

PijiYBOT.  The  opinions  you've  Just  ex- 
pressed are  stronger  than  any  you've  ever  de- 
livered on  the  air  about  this  Issue — which 
seems  to  reflect  your  views  about  the  impor- 
tance of  remaining  an  objective  reporter.  Tet 
you  departed  from  that  policy  when  you  re- 
turned from  a  vls;t  to  Vietnam  in  1968  and 
advocated  an  early  negotiated  peace  In  a 
series  of  editorials  at  the  end  of  your  nightly 
newscast.  Are  ycu  glad  you  did  it? 

Cronkite.  Glad?  I'm  not  sure.  In  a  lot  ot 
people's  minds,  It  put  me  on  a  side,  cate- 
gorized me  in  part  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. And  I  think  that's  unfortunate.  It's 
a  question  in  my  mind  now,  looking  back, 
weighing  the  long-term  disadvantages 
with  the  short-term  benefits.  When  I 
went  over  there.  I  didn't  know  what  I  was 
going  to  report  back,  actually.  I  didn't  go 
over  to  do  a  hatchet  Job.  1  dldn'  go  over 
to  be  antl-Vletnam,  to  be  against  Ameri- 
can policy.  I  was  learning  that  way;  I  had 
been  very  disturbed  ever  since  the  "65 
build-up.  I  was  particularly  disturbed 
over  the  lack  of  candor  of  the  Administra- 
tion with  the  American  public,  about  the 
constant  misleading  statements  as  to  the 
prospect  of  victory — the  llght-at-the-end- 
of-the-tunnel  stuff.  I  thought — and  I  still 
think— that  was  the  most  heinous  part  of 
the  whole  Vietnam  adventure.  I  had  also 
been  disturbed  about  the  vast  overkill, 
a'oout  what  we  were  doing  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam. 

But  even  then,  I  was  still  living  with 
my  old  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  orig- 
inal commitment  In  line  with  Kennedy's 
promise  that  "we  shall  support  any 
friend  to  assure  the  success  of  liberty." 
Nobody  was  kidding  himself  about  the 
nature  of  the  South  Vietnamese  regime, 
but  we  thought  we  were  trying  to  create 
conditions  that  would  promote  the 
growth  of  democracy,  give  them  a  right  to 
self-determination.  So  I  went  out  In  "68 
still  basically  believing  in  our  policy  but 
Increasingly  disenchanted  with  what  we  had 
actually  been  doing  over  there  ever  since  '65. 
Then,  after  the  Tet  offensive.  Johnson  and 
Westmoreland  and  McNamera  were  saying  we 
had  won  a  great  victory — you  know.  "Now 
we've  got  them;  this  was  their  last  great 
effort."  And  it  was  clearly  untrue.  That  was 
what  broke  my  back.  That's  why  I  felt  I 
finally  had  to  speak  out  and  advocate  a  nego- 
tiated peace. 

Playboy.  What  do  you  think  was  the  effect 
of  your  editorials? 

Cronkite.  I  think  the  effect  was  finally  to 
solidify  doubts  In  a  lot  of  people's  minds — to 
swing  some  people  over  to  the  side  of  opposi- 
tion to  our  continued  policy  In  Vietnam.  I 
must  be  careful  not  to  be  Immodest  here,  but 
I  happen  to  think  It  may  have  had  an  effect 
on  the  Administration  Itself. 

Playboy.  On  President  Johnson? 

Ceonkite.  Yes,  although  he  denied  that  to 
me  personally.  Not  Just  about  my  reporting 
but  about  everybody  else's.  In  fact.  In  our 
last  conversation,  ten  days  before  his  death, 
he  went  over  that  ground  again,  as  he  did  In 
almost  every  conversation.  It  weighed  on  him 
very  much,  apparently.  He  talked  about  the 
Tet  offensive  and  he  said  a  lot  of  people  were 
sure  It  was  Tet  that  really  turned  him  off, 
and  he  said  it  wasn't  so  and  that  It  wasn't 
my  reports  that  did  It,  either. 

Playboy.  Did  Johnson  ever  confide  In  you 
about  his  feelings  on  the  war?  In  the  course 
of  those  last  Interviews  you  had  with  him, 
did  he  say  anything  that  contradicted  his 
public  statements  in  office? 

Cronktte.  No,  never.  It  was  one  of  the  dis- 
appointments of  the  Interviews  we  did.  I 
thought,  when  he  was  out  of  office,  that  he 


would  let  his  hair  down  and  say,  "Well,  there 
were  some  points  where  I  think  we  went 
wrong;  there  were  some  things  I  did  that  I 
wish,  looking  back  on  It,  I  hadn't  done."  But 
that  never  happened,  either  In  personal  con- 
versation or  In  the  interviews.  And  I  think 
that's  because  he  didn't  entertain  any  such 
thoughts.  Our  private  talks  were  reasonably 
personal.  I'm  sure  he  thought  that  they  were 
confidential,  and  therefore  there  would  have 
been  no  reason  not  to  say  It  If  he  felt  It. 
He  was  a  loquacious  man  In  person,  and  I 
believe  these  feelings  would  have  flowed  If 
he  had  felt  them. 

Playboy.  Another  about-face  for  you  In  '68 
occurred  at  the  Democratic  Convention  In 
Chicago.  It  seemed  almost  a  coming-out  for 
you  In  a  lot  of  human  ways.  It  was  as  though 
you  had  gotten  fed  up  with  being  above  the 
battle.  You  saw  E>an  Rather  get  punched  out 
on  the  convention  floor  and  you  made  a  ref- 
erence to  thugs.  And  then  you  said  you  felt 
bad  about  having  said  that. 

CRONKrrE.  Yes,  I  did. 

Playboy.  Do  you  still? 

Cronkfte.  Yes.  I  know  that  outburst  kind 
of  makes  me  more  human  In  the  eyes  of  the 
public  and  therefore,  perhaps.  Improves  the 
impression  that  people  may  have  of  me — that 
I'm  not  Just  an  automaton  sitting  there  gush- 
ing the  news  each  night.  But  I  think  that 
each  network  ought  to  have  someone  who 
really  «  above  the  battle.  CBS  has  24  min- 
utes of  news  time  every  evening.  I  know  I 
could  do  22  mlnvites  of  news  Just  as  objec- 
tively as  I'm  trying  to  do  It  now,  and  then  I 
could  put  on  another  hat  and  for  two  minutes 
I  could  give  a  scathing  editorial  opinion,  an- 
alysis, commentary,  whatever  you  want  to 
call  It.  It  would  be  right  out  of  the  guts  and 
depths  of  my  soul  each  day.  and  It  probably 
would  be  a  pretty  good  piece,  I'd  like  to 
think.  What  waa  revealed  about  me  In  those 
two  minutes  wouldn't  affect  the  objectivity 
with  which  I  conducted  myself  for  the  22 
other  minutes  of  that  program.  But  I  can't 
for  one  minute  expect  anybody  else — except, 
perhaps,  another  Journalist — to  believe  that. 

Playboy.  Some  critics  have  discerned  traces 
of  editorializing  in  other  facets  of  your  cov- 
erage. During  the  space  flights,  for  example, 
yoxi  were  affectionately  referred  to  as  "the 
other  astronaut,"  and  your  enthusiasm  was 
obvioi's. 

CRONKrrE.  Well.  I  can  see  why  they  would 
come  to  that  conclusion.  I  don't  fault  them 
for  coming  to  it.  I  was  a  space  booster:  I 
believed  In  that  program.  But  I  don't  think 
that  affected  my  criticizing  the  program, 
which  I  did  on  many  occasions.  I  thought 
they  should  have  gone  with  an  extra  Mercury 
flight,  for  Instance.  There  were  a  lot  of  things 
in  Mercury  and  Gemini  and  Apollo — in  the 
matter  of  equipment  and  delays  and  some  of 
the  usual  hardware  problems — that  I  didn't 
think  were  handled  right.  And  I  talked  about 
that  during  the  space  shots.  I  didn't  ever  pull 
those  punches.  But  that  In  no  way  dimmed 
my  excltment  over  man  in  space.  I  think  It 
was  the  most  exciting  adventure  of  our  time 
and  probably  of  centuries;  probably  since  the 
original  explorations  of  the  New  World.  I  have 
no  ap>ologles  to  make  for  that. 

Now,  of  course.  It's  fashionable  to  criticize 
all  the  money  that  was  spent."We  should  have 
used  it  here  on  earth"  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing— but  I  stUl  don't  think  that's  right.  If 
you  could  guarantee  that  the  24  billion  dol- 
lars would  have  been  spent  on  our  cities  In- 
stead of  on  sp>ace,  then  I  wovild  be  Inclined 
to  agree  that  the  money  was  perhaps  not  ap- 
portioned in  the  right  fashion.  But  you  know 
It  wouldn't  have  gone  to  the  cities.  I  think 
history  is  finally  going  to  have  to  make  some 
decisions  on  this  matter.  I  think  that  those 
who  are  being  critical  are  going  to  have  to 
eat  some  words  before  the  whole  thing  Is  over, 
because  I  think  we're  going  to  find  that 
space  Is  terribly  valuable  to  us. 

PLAYBOY.  In  your  coverage  of  President 
Nixon's  trips  to  China  and  Russia,  did  you 
feel  you  even  had  a  chance  to  be  objective,  or 


did  you  feel  that  you  were  merely  part  of  an 
entourage? 

Cbonkite.  Well,  you  can't  help  but  feel 
you're  part  of  an  entourage  when  you're 
transported,  led,  babied  by  management.  But 
I  didn't  feel  I  was  part  of  ideological  en- 
tourage. They  had  my  body  and  I  hoped 
they  would  deliver  It  back  to  the  United 
States  Intact  at  the  end  of  the  trips;  but  they 
didn't  buy  my  brain  and  soul.  The  problem  In 
China  was  that,  for  one  thing,  there  wasn't  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  substance  to  the  trip.  The 
great  story  In  China  was  clearly  the  Marco 
Polo  aspect  of  going  In  and  seeing  this  coun- 
try for  the  first  time,  with  live  cameras  In  the 
streets  of  Peking  and  Shanghai,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  There  wasn't  any  substance  we 
could  get  hold  of;  we  didn't  know  what  Nixon 
and  Chou  En-lai  were  talking  about;  we 
weren't  told.  So  the  story  was,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  being  there  and  the  pic- 
tures of  the  place.  That's  what  we  covered. 
Yet  people  said  back  here  we  should  have 
had  more  substance.  So  then  we  go  to  Russia, 
where  the  story  Is  all  substance.  I  mean, 
there  was  one  agreement  after  another — in  a 
country  we  had  seen  a  hundred  times  on 
television.  And  people  said,  "Why  didn't  we 
get  to  see  more  of  the  Soviet  Union?" 

Playboy.  On  news  events  such  as  these, 
you're  not  only  a  correspondent  but  part  of 
management  as  well.  In  fact,  your  title  is 
managing  editor  of  CBS  News.  How  much 
editorial  responsibility  do  you  have? 

Cronkite.  It  s  about  like  being  managing 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  When  I  assumed  that 
title,  some  of  my  friends  In  the  press  were 
critical — not  In  their  columns  but  they  sug- 
gested it  was  some  kind  of  show-business 
gimmick,  a  title  that  had  been  lifted  from 
the  ancient  and  honorable  print  media.  But 
when  I  pointed  out  what  I  did,  I  think  I 
pretty  well  convinced  them  It  was  a  sen- 
sible title.  I  participate  in  making  assign- 
ments. In  the  decisions  about  what  will  be 
covered,  future  programing  plans — what 
we're  going  to  go  after  and,  ultimately,  what 
goes  Into  the  program.  And  I  edit  the  copy. 
Every  word  that's  said  goes  through  my 
hands  and  Is  usually  touched  by  my  hands  In 
some  way.  I  edit  almost  every  piece,  rewrite 
many  of  them  and  originally  write  some  of 
them. 

Playboy.  If  you  were  to  quit  tomorrow 

Cronkite.  There's  a  great  idea. 

Playboy.  Would  the  public  get  a  substan- 
tially different  picture  of  the  news  from 
CBS? 

Cronkite.  Not  really.  I'm  not  sure,  though, 
that  some  of  the  things  I  eventually  hope  to 
accomplish  around  here  would  be  quite  as 
easily  and  quickly  done  by  somebody  else,  be- 
cause I  think  I've  established  a  certain  de- 
gree of  credibility  with  the  public  and  with 
my  employers  as  to  my  honesty  and  integrity. 
There's  a  mutual  trust  there.  On  that  par- 
ticular score.  I  may  have  a  value  beyond  that 
of  the  dally  broadcaster. 

Playboy.  Actually,  you're  not  a  network 
newsman  but  a  TV  star.  Does  that  status 
affect  the  way  you're  able  to  cover  a  story? 

Cronkite.  it's  a  major  handicap.  There's 
an  advantage  to  It,  quite  obviously.  In  that 
I  can  reach  people  more  easily  than  a  less- 
well-known  newsman  could.  This  works 
around  the  world,  I  find.  I  get  In  to  see  heads 
of  state,  usually  through  their  American 
representatives,  ambassadors  or  what  not, 
Just  because  they've  seen  television  cover- 
age. But,  on  the  other  hand,  Just  like  the 
camera  that  appears  at  the  scene  of  a  riot, 
when  I  appear  I  change  the  nature  of  the  sit- 
uation. I  can't  go  to  a  bar  and  take  In  an 
average  conversation,  because  it  changes 
when  I'm  there:  They're  talking  to  the  press. 

And  the  same  thing  Is  true  even  when  I 
meet  Important  people.  Yesterday  a  Journal- 
ist who  was  doing  an  Interview  with  a  very 
Important  person  In  Washington  told  me  he 
thought  that  his  interview  subject  was  arro- 
gant and  domineering.  Well,  I  haven't  seen 
either  of  these  characterlatlcs  in  this  man. 
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and  I  said  so.  My  friend  said,  "WeU,  he  prob- 
ably Isn't  that  way  with  you.  With  you,  he 
probably  feels  he's  dealing  with  an  equal,  or 
has  some  fear  of  your  power,  and  therefore 
U  much  more  courteous,  much  more  willing 
to  exchange  Ideas."  And  I  suppose  that's  true. 
But  I  think.  If  I  have  enough  time,  I  can 
break  down  most  barriers.  I  think  if  I  went 
back  to  that  hypothetical  bar  for  two  or 
three  days  In  a  row,  I'd  find  that  I  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  fairly  regular  fellow  and  the 
facade  would  wither  away. 

Playboy.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  per- 
sonal side  of  being  a  television  star?  Do  you 
like  to  be  recognized,  sign  autographs  and 
all  that? 

Cronkite.  Well,  the  autogr.iph  thing  Is 
flattering;  that's  exactly  the  word  for  It.  But 
it's  exceedingly  tiring.  It'd  be  nicer  If  you 
could  turn  It  on  once  every  few  months,  as 
sort  of  an  ego  builder,  and  then  turn  It  off 
again  It's  not  fun  to  be  the  center  of  atten- 
tion all  the  time.  You  know  that  people's 
eyes  are  on  you.  My  wife  and  I  like  to  dance, 
and  we  don't  do  It  very  often,  but  Just  the 
other  night  we  were  at  a  big  occasion,  an 
opening  in  New  York,  and  we  were  Joel  Orey's 
guests.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  evening,  at 
the  Waldorf,  we  were  dancing:  but  we  sud- 
denly realized,  heck,  everybody's  kind  of 
watching  us  dance.  And  that's  not  fun.  I'm 
not  an  exhibitionist — at  least  not  quite  In 
that  sense.  I'd  like  to  be  a  song-and-dance 
man;  that's  my  secret  ambition,  but 

Playboy.  Walt  a  minute.  You've  always 
wanted  to  be  a  song-and-dance  man? 

Cronkite.  I've  always  thought  one  of  the 
great  things  In  life  would  be  to  entertain 
people  with  songs  and  dances  and  funny 
sayings.  But  It's  Just  a  fantasy.  Another 
Walter  Mitty  dream. 

Playboy.  Has  your  wife  enjoyed  the  celeb- 
rity life? 

Cronkite.  I  think  so,  to  about  the  same 
extent  I  have.  That  Is,  I  can't  deny  It's  nice 
getting  a  good  table  In  a  crowded  restaurant 
without  a  reservation — a  few  emoluments  of 
that  kind.  But  I  think  both  of  us  would  have 
liked  a  more  quiet  life. 

Playboy.  How  do  you  escape?  What  do 
you  do  for  privacy  and  enjoyment? 

Cronkite.  Well.  I  enjoy  totally  escapist 
reading:  I  duck  Into  hlstorlcrxl  sea  stories. 
I  enjoy  the  C.  S.  Forester  kind  of  stuff — and 
there  are  10,000  Imitators  of  Horatio  Horn- 
blower  who  kind  of  keep  me  going.  It's  about 
a  simpler  period,  a  romantic  period — strong 
men  doing  daring  deeds,  and  a  rather  sim- 
plified moral  code — and  that  makes  It  rather 
easy  to  take.  I  really  enjoy  solitude  and  in- 
trospection That's  why  I  like  sailing.  I  like 
sitting  m  the  cockpit  of  my  boat  at  dusk 
and  on  Into  the  night,  gazing  at  the' stars, 
thinking  of  the  enormity,  the  universality 
of  it  all.  I  can  get  lost  in  reveries  in  that 
regard,  both  in  looking  forward  to  a  dream- 
world and  in  looking  back  to  the  pleasant 
times  of  my  own  life. 

Playboy.  Tell  us  about  that  dreamworld. 

Cronkite.  Oh,  my  dreamworld  personally 
Is  to  Just  take  off  on  that  boat  of  mine  and 
not  have  to  worry  anymore  about  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  and  about  reporting  them,  and 
taking  the  slings  and  arrows  from  all  sides 
as  we  do  today,  since  we  can't  seem  to  satisfy 
anybody.  After  ten  years  of  it  here  in  this 
particular  spot.  It  gets  tiresome.  I'd  like  to  be 
loved,  like  everybody  else. 

Playboy.  Do  you  feel  the  slings  and  arrows 
personally? 

Cronkite.  Yes.  I  do.  Most  of  them  aren't 
directed  at  me  personally,  but  they  disturb 
me  deeilv  anyway.  And  the  criticism  comes 
from  both  sides.  The  conservative  press  picks 
\\p  the  Administration  line  and  hammers 
that  back  at  us:  and  the  liberal  press  snaps 
at  us  all  the  time  about  the  things  you've 
been  bringing  up,  quite  Justifiably:  about 
space,  about  civil  rights,  about  our  coverage 
of  the  war.  So  my  dreams  are  to  not  have  to 
fight  the  battles  any  more. 

My  dreams  for  the  world  are  the  same.  I 
get   fearful   about  what   the  world   is  com- 


ing to.  You  know,  most  people  are  good; 
there  aren't  very  many  really  evil  people. 
But  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  selfish  ones. 
And  this  selfishness  permeates  society.  It 
keeps  us  from  the  beauty  of  where  we  could 
go,  the  road  we  could  travel.  Instead  of  being 
always  on  these  detours  and  bumbling  along 
side  roads  that  take  us  nowhere,  we  could 
be  on  a  smooth  highway  to  such  a  great  world 
If  we  could  Just  put  these  self-interests  aside 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. It  applies  to  the  Industrialist  who  puts 
out  a  product  Into  which  he  builds  obsoles- 
cence, and  to  the  guy  up  in  Harlem  who 
throws  his  garbage  out  the  third-floor  win- 
dow. It's  everybody's  fault.  I  Just  find  it  hard 
to  understand  how  man  could  come  so  far, 
how  he  can  be  so  damn  smart  and  at  the 
same  time  be  so  damn  stupid. 

Playboy.  You're  not  alone  In  being  dis- 
couraged with  contemporary  society;  some 
writers  are  beginning  to  call  the  age  we  live 
In  "postconstltutlonal  America."  They  view 
with  particular  alarm  such  trends  as  the 
tendency  toward  unregulated,  unlimited  sur- 
veillance. What's  your  opinion? 

Cronkite.  I  can't  decry  It  enough.  I  Just 
don't  see  how  we  can  live  that  way.  It's  not 
America,  and  It's  not  what  we  believe  this 
country  stands  for.  It's  so  terrible  that  I'm 
convinced  there's  going  to  be  a  great  revul- 
sion to  It.  I  think  we've  come  as  close  as 
we  can  to  living  in  a  kind  of  chaotic  police 
state — and  I  say  chaotic  because  It  doesn't 
have  any  central  headquarters;  everybody's 
doing  It.  We're  living  In  a  state  where  no 
one  can  trust  his  telephone  conversations, 
nor  even  his  personal  conversations  In  a 
room.  In  a  bar  or  anywhere  else. 

Playboy.  Have  you  ever  suspected  that 
your  phone  was  tapped? 

Cronkite.  Oh,  yes.  My  home  phone  and 
the  ore  here  at  my  office.  I  think  anybody 
in  the  public  eye — even  in  private  business — 
who  believes  that  his  conversations  are 
sacred  today  Is  living  In  a  fool's  paradise. 

Playboy.  The  Justice  Department.  In  uti- 
lizing such  tactics  as  bugging,  stop-and- 
frisk  searches,  no-knock  raids  and  preven- 
tive detention,  has  claimed  these  steps  are 
necessary  to  control  crime.  Do  you  agree? 

Cronkite.  I  think  this  erosion  of  due  proc- 
ess IS  reprehensible.  Of  course,  we  do  have 
a  serious  crime  problem  In  this  country, 
there's  no  doubt  about  that.  We've  got  to 
take  off  our  gloves  and  somehow  or  other 
wade  Into  this  problem  of  crime  and  face 
quite  openly  Its  relationship  to  the  slum 
living  conditions  of  a  large  part  of  our  popu- 
lation, and  the  resultant  welfare  circum- 
stances m  which  they  live,  the  resultant  slip- 
page In  moral  standards — that  Is,  honesty. 
Integrity,  hard  work  and  all  those  old  funda- 
mentals. 

Playboy.  The  Increase  of  street  crime  has 
been  blamed  by  some  on  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  conservatives  feel  protects 
the  rights  of  criminals  at  the  expense  of 
their  victims.  More  recently,  it's  been  the 
liberals  who  have  attacked  the  Court,  par- 
ticularly since  Its  decisions  have  begun  to 
be  redirected  by  its  Nixon  appointees.  Where 
do  you  think  the  Supreme  Court  Is  headed? 

Cronkite.  Reading  the  past  and  looking  at 
this  Court  now,  in  view  of  the  most  recent 
major  decision,  the  abortion  decision,  I  think 
It's  Impossible  to  predict  the  coi.rse  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  And  I  think  one  makes  a 
mistake  to  do  so.  I  think  in  our  history  we've 
been  very  lucky  In  our  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, even  as  we  have  with  our  Presidents. 
For  different  reasons,  perhaps,  but  the  system 
seems  to  work  pretty  well.  I've  been  appalled 
by  a  couple  of  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, but  I  was  appalled  by  a  couple  of  War- 
ren Court  decisions,  too. 

Playboy.  What  decisions  of  the  Burger 
Court  have  you  found  appalling? 

Cronkite.  Well,  primarily  the  matter  of 
subpoena  of  newspapermen  and  their  re- 
sponsibility to  reveal  sources.  I  think  that 
was  disastrous,  absolutely  disastrous.  But 
where  the  Court   is  going,  where  it's  going 


to  end  Is  anybody's  guess.  It's  a  more  conserv- 
ative Court,  to  Judge  by  its  performance  so 
far;  but  look  at  some  of  the  people  who,  after 
coming  on  the  Court,  have  taken  positions 
that  seemed  absolutely  antithetical  to  their 
past  records.  Justice  Hugo  Black  was  one  of 
the  most  controversial  men  to  go  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  suppose.  And  he  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  greats. 

Playboy.  Isn't  the  current  Court  among 
the  most  political  In  American  history? 

CRONKnx.  Well,  I  suppose  that  people  of 
liberal  persuasion  would  be  inclined  to  think 
that,  even  as  people  of  a  conservative  per- 
suasion were  Inclined  to  think  that  the  War- 
ren Court  was  a  terribly  political  Court.  I'm 
very  hesitant  about  criticizing  the  Supreme 
Court  at  this  point.  I  think  It  has  every  prom- 
ise of  being  a  fair  Court,  if  It  goes  down 
the  line.  I'd  hate  to  prejudge  it  at  this  stagey 

Playboy.  Are  you  concerned  about  back- 
sliding In  the  enforcement  of  earlier  Court 
decisions  in  the  area  of  civil  rights? 

Cronkite.  Well,  yes,  though  I  don't  know 
that  it's  any  more  than  a  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum. But  It's  to  be  regretted,  because  I 
believe  we  were  making  progress.  As  for 
busing,  though.  I've  got  to  be  honest  about 
It:  That  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  right 
solution.  I  think  breaking  down  housing 
patterns — mixing  up  the  neighborhoods,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  some  people — Is  the  answer, 
rather  than  putting  kids  in  buses  for  three, 
four  and  five  hours  a  day.  I  don't  care 
whether  you're  black  or  white,  the  neighbor- 
hood school  is  a  fundamental  concept.  Ad- 
mittedly, I've  always  believed  that  you  must 
break  down  the  patterns  of  segregation  and 
prejudice  through  schooling;  you're  got  to 
start  with  the  child.  But  I  think  that  busing, 
as  hard  as  it's  been  to  sell  to  people,  is  too 
easy  a  solution.  I  think  that  other  solu- 
tions— like  housing  Integration  and  equal 
employment  opportunity — may  be  tougher, 
may  take  longer,  may  be  more  expensive,  but 
I  think  they've  got  to  be  better. 

Playboy.  Would  it  be  fair  to  describe  your 
position  on  race  relations — and  most  other 
Issues — as  middle  of  the  road? 

Cronkite.  I  think  It  probably  would.  I  Just 
don't  understand  hard-sheli,  doctrinaire, 
knee-lerk  positions.  I  don't  understand 
people  not  seeing  both  sides,  not  seeing  the 
Justice  of  other  people's  causes.  I  have  a  very 
difficult  time  penetrating  what  motivates 
such  people.  I'm  speaking  now  of  the  par- 
ticularly militant  left  as  well  as  the  particu- 
larly militant  right.  But  I'm  also  speaking 
of  people  In  that  great  center,  whom  I  some- 
times despair  of  when  they  accept  so  glibly 
the  condemnation  of  other  factions  within 
our  society — whether  It's  welfare  people  or 
the  rich. 

There  are  many  people  In  this  silent  Amer- 
ica who  are  bitter  against  the  rich.  We  forget 
that.  You  know,  from  my  Midwestern  back- 
ground. I  know  the  Archie  Bunkers  of  Kan- 
sas City;  they're  really  basically  my  own 
family.  I  know  exactly  how  they  felt  about 
all  other  walks  of  society,  the  lower  classes 
as  well  as  the  upper.  Unless  you  were  a  32nd- 
degree  Mason  living  on  Benton  Boulevard  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  a  white  Protes- 
tant, there  was  something  a  little  wrong 
with  you. 

Playboy.  With  that  kind  of  background, 
where  did  you  get  your  sense  of  fairness'' 

Cronkite.  From  my  parents.  My  father 
was  a  liberal  when  he  was  a  young  man 
Though  he's  basically  kind  of  set  In  his  ways, 
as  older  people  are  Inclined  to  be.  he  was 
terribly  upset  over  the  treatment  of  blacks 
when  we  moved  to  Texas.  He  went  down  to 
teach  at  the  University  of  Texas  Dental 
School  In  Houston,  and  also  to  practice.  And 
the  very  first  crack  out  of  the  box.  the  first 
social  occasion  we  went  to,  we  were  sitting 
on  the  porch  of  this  rich  soonsor  down  there, 
in  a  fancy  section  of  town — such  a  fancy 
section  it  didn't  have  alleys — and  we  ordered 
ice  cream.  In  those  days,  nobody  had  a 
freezer,  so  you  ordered  it  from  the  drugstore. 
A  young  black  delivery  boy  brought  It  over. 
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There  wasn't  any  alley,  as  I  say,  and  he 
parked  his  motorcycle  out  In  front  of  the 
place  and  walked  up  the  front  walk,  across 
the  lawn.  And  this  fellow  sat,  with  rage 
obviously  building  In  him,  and  watched  him 
come  up  the  walk.  When  this  young  man  set 
his  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the  porch,  this 
fellow  leaped  out  of  his  chair  and  dashed 
across  the  porch  and  smacked  him  right  In 
the  middle  of  the  face.  He  said,  "That'll 
teach  you  niggers  to  walk  up  to  a  white 
man's  front  door."  And  my  father  got  up  and 
said,  "Were  leaving."  We  almost  went  back 
to  Kansas  City.  Growing  up  In  the  South, 
one's  attitudes  are  affected  quite  seriously 
by  such  early  experiences. 

Platbot.  Do  any  other  such  exiwrlences 
come  to  mind? 

CRONKrrE.  Well,  there  was  anoth-?r  one 
•hat  also  Involved  Ice  cream.  This  time  I  was 
the  drugstore  delivery  boy;  I  did  bicycle 
deliveries  and  we  had  a  couple  of  blac^  who 
used  motorcycles  for  more  distant  orders. 
They  were  both  great  guys.  One  of  them  was 
a  particularly  close  friend  of  mine — as  close 
as  you  could  be  In  the  environment  of 
Houston  at  that  time.  We  weren't  about  to 
go  out  together  anj-where.  but  we  were  good 
friends  at  the  drugstore  and  sat  out  back 
and  pitched  pennies  and  shot  crap  and  a  few 
things  like  that. 

As  I  say.  he  was  a  very  nice  guy.  came  from 
a  nice  family.  His  mother  was  a  washer- 
woman, his  father  was  a  yardman,  but  they 
bad  great  dignity.  He  had  three  or  four 
brothers  and  sisters.  Anyway,  one  night,  as 
he  parked  his  motorcycle  and  was  walking 
between  two  houses  to  deliver  some  Ice  cream 
to  the  back  door,  he  was  shot  by  one  of  the 
occupants — the  one  who  hadn't  ordered  the 
Ice  cream.  He  was  listed  as  a  Peeping  Tom 
and  the  murder  was  considered  Justified.  In- 
credible. I  mean,  this  guy  was  no  more  a 
Peeping  Tom  than  I  was — maybe  less  so.  Of 
course.  If  he'd  gone  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
the  guy  who  ordered  the  Ice  cream  might 
have  shot  him.  I  almost  never  got  over  that 
case. 

Playboy.  When  did  you  decide  to  oecome 
a  Journalist? 

Cronkite.  About  the  time  I  started  Junior 
high  school.  I  became  the  happy  victim  of 
childhood  Walter  Mlttylsm,  and  it's  never 
really  gone  away.  The  American  Boy  maga- 
zine ran  a  series  of  short  stories  on  careers. 
They  were  fictionalized  versions  of  what 
people  did  In  life.  And  there  were  only  two 
that  really  fascinated  me  at  that  point.  One 
was  mining  engineering  and  the  other  was 
Journalism.  Anyway,  I  started  working  on 
the  high  school  paper  la  Houston  and  I 
found  that  was  what  I  wanted  to  do.  In  fact, 
that's  really  all  I  wanted  to  do.  I  dldnt  want 
to  go  to  school  anymore.  But  I  did.  I  worked 
my  way  through  the  University  of  Texas  In 
Austin  as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  did  a 
little  radio.  Did  a  lot  of  other  things,  too, 
such  as  working  In  a  bookie  Joint  for  a  while. 

Playboy.  What  was  your  Job  there? 

CBONKms.  Announcer. 

Playboy.  In  a  bookie  Joint? 

Cbonkpte.  On  the  public-address  system. 
When  they  hired  me,  they  said,  "You  sit 
back  here  In  this  room,  and  as  the  stuff 
comes  over,  you  read  it  out  over  the  P.A. 
system."  Well,  I'd  never  been  In  a  bookie 
Joint  before,  so  I  gave  them  the  real  Qraham 
MacNamee  approach  on  this,  describing  the 
running  of  the  race.  A  mean  character  ran 
the  place,  a  guy  named  Fox,  and  he  looked 
like  one.  He  came  dashing  into  the  room 
and  said,  "What  the  hell  you  think  you're 
doing?  We  dont  want  entertainment,  we 
Just  want  the  facts!" 

Playboy.  Your  first  critic. 

CRONKrrE.  Yeah! 

Playboy.  When  you  got  out  of  school,  ac- 
cording to  your  bio.  you  Joined  United  Press 
and  later  covered  World  War  II  for  them, 
and  among  the  dispatches  you  filed  was  one 
from  the  belly  of  a  Flying  Fortress  during  a 


bombing  raid  over  northern  Germany.  Under 
those  circumstances,  was  it  good  copy? 

CRONKm.  Well,  It  had  a  dramatic  lead. 
Homer  Blgart,  who  was  then  a  correspond- 
ent for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  I 
were  at  the  same  base.  We  were  heading  for 
the  bomber  command  headquarters,  outside 
London,  to  be  debriefed  after  a  long  day's 
raid  over  Germany.  We  were  both  tired  and  I 
said,  "Homer,  I  think  I've  got  my  lead:  'I've 
just  returned  from  an  assignment  to  hell. 
A  hell  at  17,000  feet,  a  hell  of  bursting  fiak 
and  screaming  fighter  planes."  "  I  Just  recited 
It.  I  don't  know  If  you  knew  Homer  Blgart, 
but  he  stuttered  very  badly  in  those  days — 
and  he  turned  to  me  and  put  his  hand  on  my 
arm  and  said,  "Y-y-y-y-y-y-you  wouldn't." 

Playboy.  Did  the  experience  teach  you  any- 
thing about  war? 

CRONKrrE.  I  didn't  need  to  be  taught  any- 
thing about  war.  I  had  already  learned  about 
It.  But  I  still  dldnt  understand — and  dont 
understand  today — how  men  can  go  to  war. 
It's  Irrational,  it's  unbelievable.  How  can 
people  who  call  themselves  civilized  ever 
take  up  arms  against  each  other?  I  don't 
even  understand  how  civilized  people  can 
carry  guns. 

Playboy.  Were  you  under  fire  as  a  corre- 
spondent? 

Cronktte.  Lots.  People  take  a  look  at  my 
record,  you  know,  and  it  sounds  great.  I'm 
embarrassed  when  I'm  Introduced  for 
speeches  and  somebody  takes  a  CBS  handout 
and  reads  that  part  of  it,  because  It  makes 
me  sound  like  some  sort  of  hero:  the  battle 
of  the  North  Atlantic,  the  landing  In  Africa, 
the  beachhead  on  D  day,  dropping  with  the 
101st  Airborne,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Per- 
sonally, I  feel  I  was  an  overweening  coward 
In  the  war.  Gee.  I  was  scared  to  death  all 
the  time.  I  did  everything  possible  to  avoid 
getting  Into  combat.  Except  the  ultimate 
thing  of  not  doing  It.  I  did  It.  But  the  truth 
Is  that  I  did  everything  only  once.  It  didn't 
take  any  great  courage  to  do  It  once.  If  you 
go  back  and  do  It  a  second  time — knowing 
how  bad  It  is — that's  courage. 

Playboy.  After  the  war,  you  stayed  on  in 
Europe  with  United  Press,  finally  returning 
to  this  country  In  1948.  Two  years  later, 
you  Joined  CBS  News  In  Washington,  as  a 
correspondent.  Since  CBS  is  a  large,  com- 
petitive organization,  how  did  you  manage 
to  rise  to  your  present  position  there? 

CsoNKiTE.  I  was  Just  plain  old  lucky  to  be 
In  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  But 
I  think  that  to  take  advantage  of  luck, 
you've  got  to  have  some  ability  to  do  the 
Job.  As  far  as  the  ability  to  work  on  cam- 
era is  concerned,  that  part  of  it  was  an  ab- 
solute accident.  I  never  trained  for  It;  I'm 
Just  lucky  to  have  It.  Whatever  It  is.  It 
seems  to  work.  I  was  also  ambitious  as  a 
young  man  and  pushed  myself  along,  not 
to  become  president  of  United  Press  but 
because  I  wanted  to  be  where  the  story 
was.  So  I  pushed  to  get  where  I  could 
go.  And  I  guess  the  whole  thing  Just  built 
up  Into  a  store  of  experience,  and  with  ex- 
perience came  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Playboy.  In  the  years  since  you've  been 
reporting  the  nevra  at  CBS,  we've  seen 
America's  belief  In  Its  own  rlghtness  and 
invincibility  crumble,  its  moral  sense  lost, 
or  at  least  mislaid.  Has  it  been  shattering 
to  you — as  a  man  who  believes  in  the  sys- 
tem— to  see  all  this  happen? 

CRONKrrE.  No,  not  shattering.  I'm  still  sit- 
ting here  and  doing  my  work;  I'm  not  In 
a  mental  institution — although  maybe  some 
think  I  should  be.  But  it  has  eaten  at  me. 
Sometimes  I  think  about  early  retirement, 
simply  to  get  out  of  the  dally  flow  of  this 
miserable  world  we  seem  to  live  in.  But 
shattering?  I  have  to  say  no.  I  think  at  times, 
though,  that  maybe  I'm  not  as  sensitive  as  I 
ought  to  be,  that  I  ought  to  have  gone  nuts 
by  now.  covering  all  of  this  and  seeing  it 
firsthand.  I  sometimes  wonder  If  maybe  I'm 
not  really  a  very  deep  thinker  or  a  deeply 
emotional  Individual. 


Playboy.  Are  you  serious  about  early  re- 
tirement? 

Cronkite.  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  It'll  happen, 
at  least  not  in  the  foreseeable  future.  I've 
Just  negotiated  a  rather  lengthy  extension 
of  my  contract. 

Playboy.  So  you  wouldn't  have  accepted 
that  Democratic  Vice-Presidential  offer  we 
heard  about,  had  it  been  made  by  George 
McGovern. 

CRONKrrE.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  Well,  I 
don't  know.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do 
with  a  political  opportunity  If  It  actually 
came  down  the  pike. 

Playboy.  Would  you  really  have  considered 
it? 

Cronkite.  Well,  If  It  were  seriously  ten- 
dered— and  this  Is  all  so  hypothetical,  be- 
cause it  never  was,  you  know,  let's  be  per- 
fectly honest  about  It.  As  I  reconstructed  it, 
the  McGovern  people  were  sitting  around  In 
a  meeting  and  somebody  simply  said,  "Look, 
I  Just  saw  a  poll  that  said  Walter  Cronkite 
was  the  most  trusted  man  In  America,  what 
about  him?"  And  I  think  that's  Just  about  as 
far  as  It  went.  Nobody  said  that  there  were 
loud  guffaws,  but  it  would  have  gotten  back 
to  me  directly  If  they  had  gotten  any  more 
serious  than  that.  If  they  had  gone  any  fur- 
ther with  it,  though,  they  would  have  un- 
covered the  fact  that  I'm  not  a  registered 
Democrat.  I'm  not  a  registered  anything.  I'm 
a  total  Independent. 

Playboy.  Do  you  have  any  other  skeletons 
In  your  closet? 

Cronkfte.  Well,  I'm  Just  not  going  to  ttOk 
about  them! 

Playboy.  Have  you  ever  seen  yourself  as  a 
statesman? 

CRONKrrE.  Well,  I  must  admit  I've  seen  my- 
self as  a  Senator.  I  see  It  In  a  very  romantic 
way,  Jousting  for  Justice  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  I  don't 
know  how  effective  I'd  be  In  the  political  in- 
fighting. And  I  think  we  forget  how  hard 
public  servants  work.  When  you  see  them  In 
action  In  Washington,  you  appreciate  that 
they  work  awfully  hard,  long  and  tough 
hours.  It  must  also  be  the  most  frustrating 
Job  In  the  world,  spinning  wheels  as  they  do 
so  much  of  the  time.  I  really  wouldn't  want 
to  undertake  all  of  that.  Far  less  would  I 
ever  want  to  be  President.  Even  If  I  were 
temperamentally  suited  for  the  Job,  which 
I'm  not,  I  wouldn't  regard  myself  as  qual- 
ified— except  perhaps  by  good  intentions. 

Playboy.  Do  you  think  Nixon  is  qualified 
for  the  Job — temperamentally  or  profes- 
sionally? 

Cronkpte.  Well,  whether  or  not  I  agree 
with  some  of  the  things  he's  done  as  Presi- 
dent, there's  no  question  that  he's  had  plenty 
of  experience  to  qualify  him  for  the  Job.  As 
for  his  temperament,  I  think  it's  regrettable, 
particularly  for  a  man  in  his  position.  I  guess 
I  Just  don't  understand  a  man  like  Nixon — 
the  completely  private  man.  To  stand  off  and 
almost  hold  your  hands  up  and  say,  "Don't 
come  any  closer" — that  bothers  me  In  any- 
body, whether  It's  President  Nixon  or  my 
next-door  neighbor.  It  mvist  be  terribly  sad 
and  lonely  to  be  so  aloof,  to  be  unable  to 
throw  one's  arms  around  one's  fellow  man 
and  hug  him  to  you.  I  think  President  Nixon 
would  like  not  to  be  that  way;  I  think  he'd 
like  to  be  an  outgoing,  lovable  man.  But  he 
knows  he's  not:  It's  not  In  his  make-up. 
Somewhere  in  his  genes,  he  lust  didn't  come 
o\it  that  wav.  I  think  it  bothers  him.  and  I 
think  It  mpv  affect  a  lot  of  his  tMnklng. 

You  understand  that  I'm  doing  this 
analysts  from  about  as  remote  a  position  as 
one  can  have.  As  you  well  know.  I'm  not  ex- 
actly one  of  the  inner  circle.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I'm  cut  off  from  the  White  House  to- 
day, presumably  because  of  my  outspoken- 
ness about  the  war  and  about  Administra- 
tion at* acks  on  freedom  of  the  press.  I  regret 
this  very-  much.  I'm  very  sad.  at  tht"?  stage  in 
my  professional  life— where,  rightfully  or 
wrongly.  I  have  acquired  a  large  audience 
and  some  prestige — that  people  in  high  places 
aren't  inclined  to  invite  me  Into  their  groups. 
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On  occasions  when  I've  been  with  Presi- 
dent Nlzon — and  they've  been  fairly  rare, 
countable  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand — ^I've 
had  a  tremendotis  feeling  of  wanting  to  reach 
out  to  him.  I  wanted  to  kind  of  help  him.  I 
wanted  to  say,  "Look,  let's  let  our  hair  down 
and  talk  about  these  problems."  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  man  wants  to  do  what's 
right.  But,  as  I  said,  I  think  what  he's  trying 
to  do  In  several  cases  is  absolutely  dead 
wrong.  I  think  that  the  attack  on  the  press 
Is  so  antithetical  to  everything  that  this 
country  stands  for  that  I  Just  can't  under- 
stand it. 

I  would  love  to  be  able  to  shut  up  about  all 
of  this.  I  don't  want  to  stand  out  here  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  free  press  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  against 
his  Administration.  That's  not  a  comfortable 
thing  to  have  to  do.  The  attacks  haven't  come 
from  our  side,  though.  We're  like  the  troops 
in  the  trench  during  a  cease-fire  that's  being 
violated  by  the  other  side.  You  know.  If  we 
could  Just  lay  down  our  arms  and  say,  "Come 
on,  the  Constitution  says  we  have  free  speech 
and  a  free  press,  and  broadcasting  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  It;  now  let's  Just  admit  that  and 
acknowledge  that  this  Is  the  way  this  country 
has  always  run,  and  let's  run  It  that  way." 
Gosh,  that  would  be  great. 

I  Just  don't  understand  why  the  Adminis- 
tration took  this  position  in  the  first  place. 
The  press  wasn't  that  antl-Nlxon  in  '68  or  '69. 
I  think  most  of  the  liberals  In  this  country 
would  say  the  press  was  cozylng  up  to  him, 
if  anything.  And  yet.  whammo,  this  whole 
explosive  attack  on  the  press.  It  all  gets  back 
a  little  bit,  I  think,  to  the  President's  per- 
sonality, to  his  remoteness.  He  has  never  been 
able  to  sit  down  with  newsmen,  put  his  feet 
up,  get  out  the  bourbon  bottle  and  say, 
"Come  on,  gang,  let's  have  a  drink;  you  guys 
sure  laid  It  Into  me  today."  That's  the  sort 
of  thing  that  goes  on  all  over  Capitol  Hill 
every  afternoon.  And  I  think  that,  because 
President  Nixon  can't  do  that,  his  aloofness 
grew  Into  coolness.  Into  misunderstanding  of 
the  press,  and  then  Into  antagonism  toward 
the  press  and  eventually  Into  a  campaign 
against  It. 

Playboy.  Why  does  so  much  of  the  public 
seem  to  acquiesce  In  this  campaign?  Is  It 
something  about  the  times  we  live  in? 

CRONKrrE.  I  think  you  put  your  finger  on  It 
right  there.  It's  a  revolutionary  time  and 
people  are  never  comfortable  in  a  period  of 
revolution.  I  think  they  try  to  regain  some 
sense  of  security  through  the  use  or  threat 
of  force.  But  force  isn't  the  mainstay  of  our 
democratic  system.  Dialog-debate  Is,  and 
that's  regarded  with  suspicion  and  Indif- 
ference by  most  people  at  this  particular 
moment  In  history.  I  suppose  It's  only  hu- 
man, when  you're  backed  Into  a  corner  In 
debate,  to  get  mad,  to  lash  out  with  your 
fist  or  to  leave  the  room  as  a  last  resort.  I 
think  that's  what's  happening  today.  De- 
mands for  law  and  order  are  translated  Into 
suppression.  As  I  said  bef^ye,  I  believe  In  law 
and  order,  not  as  a  code  Word  but  as  a  key- 
stone— along  with  freedom  and  Justice — of 
the  democratic  process.  We've  got  to  stand 
for  law  and  order.  But  when  the  effect  of 
maintaining  order  is  to  chip  away  at  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  to  suppress  dissent  and  debate, 
then  I  think  we're  In  very  serious  trouble. 

I  think  these  charges  by  the  Administra- 
tion fall  on  receptive  ears  in  much  of  our 
country,  among  so  many  classes  of  people, 
because  they  feel  so  afraid,  so  unable  to  un- 
derstand, let  alone  cope  with,  the  tumultuous 
times  we  live  in.  so  helpless  to  hang  onto  the 
values  they  were  taught  to  believe  In.  so 
threatened  by  the  revolutionary  changes  they 
see  going  on  around  them,  that  they're  look- 
ing for  scapegoats — and  the  press  Is  a  handy 
one.  It's  tragic  that  they  can't  see  the  press 
as  the  bulwark  of  their  own  freedom.  I  sup- 
pose the  only  reason  I  keep  going,  the  only 
reason  I  haven't  been  shattered  by  all  this, 
as  I  said  earlier,  is  that  basically  I  have  hope 
that  it's  all  going  to  turn  around.  In  time,  I 


think  there'll  be  a  new  tolerance,  and  with  it 
will  come  a  strong  resistance  to  all  of  these 
pressures  against  our  liberty. 

Playboy.  Where  will  this  resistance  come 
from? 

CRONKrrE.  I  think  it'll  come  from  the 
people.  You  know,  we've  shown  amazing 
resilience  all  these  years  of  the  American 
experience.  We  go  through  these  dark  periods, 
but  eventually  we  come  back  into  the  shining 
light  of  day.  And  I  think  we'll  come  back 
again. 


THAWING    THE    ALASKA    PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  there  is  growing  support  for  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

Recently  delegates  to  the  western 
regional  meeting  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Counties  urged  the  immediate 
construction  of  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
This  endorsement  of  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  reafi&rms  an  earlier  endorsement 
by  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 
It  is  important  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  as  a  national  organization  of  gov- 
ernmental administrators  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  they,  indeed,  realize  the 
national  need  for  a  trans-Alaska  route. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  association's 
newspaper,  delegates  to  the  western  re- 
gional meeting  voiced  a  number  of  im- 
portant reasons  why  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is 
needed  urgently.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thawing  the  Alaska  Pipeline 
We  have  Just  returned  from  our  Western 
Region  Meeting  in  Anchorage,  Alaska  where 
400  of  our  county  officials  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  in  considerable  detail  the  proposed 
Alaska  Pipeline.  Our  members  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  construction  must  begin 
Immediately  on  the  Pipeline  thus,  confirming 
a  similar  affirmative  action  taken  by  NACo 
several  years  ago. 

It  Is  significant/  that  In  the  Intervening 
time,  the  nation  has  passed  at  an  astronomi- 
cal speed  Into  a  desperate  fuel  crisis.  In  the 
Interval,  the  planners  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line have.  In  the  view  of  the  NACo  leader- 
ship, taken  the  steps  that  NACo  orlglnallv 
requested  to  Insure  that  the  pipeline  would 
cause  a  minimum  of  ecological  damage. 

We  are  content  that  this  Is  the  case.  We 
have  testimony  from  former  Governor  and 
former  Interior  Secretary,  Wally  Hlckel  that 
had  the  pipeline  been  approved  as  orlg^lnally 
requested  that  It  would  have  caused  great 
damage.  We  have  testimony  now  that  the 
million  of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  care- 
fully planning,  test  boring  and  engineering 
the  line  comes  as  close  as  humanly  possible 
to  fulfilling  both  the  need  for  a  pipeline  and 
insuring  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  dam- 
age to  surrounding  land  or  wildlife. 

The  pipeline  can  move  in  one  of  two  ways. 
The  President  can  authorize  it  by  executive 
order,  or  the  Congress  can  take  appropriate 
action.  We  urge  both  methods  to  insure  the 
fastest  possible  starting  date  for  the  line. 

It  Is  estimated  that  It  will  take  from  two 
to  three  years  to  construct  If  the  "go  ahead" 
were  given  right  now.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  gas  and  oil  pipeline  are  authorized.  It 
will  be  equally  Important  to  start  construc- 
tion to  add  to  American  oil  refining  capacity 
which  Is  in  equally  short  supply. 

Many  have  argued  that  the  pipeline  should 
not  be  built  across  Alaska,  but  rather  should 
be  routed  through  Canada  to  Insure  delivery 
of  the  oil  at  the  point  of  maximum  need 


which  is  the  American  mid-west  or  heartland. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  Alaskans  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  Canadian  pipeline  as  a 
second  routing.  They  point  out  that  the  need 
for  the  Alaskan  pipeline  is  urgent  now  and 
that  we  will  almost  certainly  need  other  pipe- 
lines in  the  future  and  they  have  no  ob- 
jections to  the  Canadian  route.  They  do  point 
out  however,  that  from  a  national  defense 
point  of  view  there  is  some  question  about 
the  advisability  of  having  the  natlcn's  vital 
life  supply  of  oil  routed  through  a  foreign 
country,  even  a  country  as  wonderful  and 
friendly  as  Canada. 

The  important  thing  Is  to  act  immediately. 
We  already  have  reports  from  general  con- 
tractors that  unless  they  get  more  adequate 
supplies  of  fuel  building  construction  will 
be  slowed  this  summer.  Farmers  already  re- 
port that  they're  having  difficulty  getting 
gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel  and  may  be  forced 
to  reduce  their  spring  planting  operations. 
We  have  ample  evidence  of  very  severe  short- 
ages of  gasoline,  dlesel  fuel,  and  heating 
oils  for  our  public  service  needs. 


WELFARE  PROBLEMS  IN  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayime,  under  the  by- 
line of  Mr.  Brent  Manley,  has  nm  a 
seven-part  series  on  the  welfare  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  articles  honestly  set  forth  many  of 
the  problems  being  faced  by  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Department  of  Welfare.  Most 
of  those  problems,  it  is  regrettable  to  say, 
are  at  least  partially  caused  by  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  in  Washington. 

I  recommend  this  series  for  reading 
by  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
(From  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune,  May 

6,  1973] 

The  Welfare  Mess:  Bonin  CRmcizES  Rkgx;- 

LATioNs  Imposed  by  Federal  Agekct 

(By  Brent  Manley) 

If  you  wanted  to  get  on  the  welfare  rolls 
In  Louisiana — or  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try— you  could  do  it  without  much  trouble. 

You  needn't  be  eligible.  The  prerequisites 
are  simple — an  Inclination,  a  lack  of  scru- 
ples and  access  to  a  telephone. 

Incredible  as  It  sounds,  that  Is  how  badly 
the  welfare  system  has  deteriorated,  and  the 
Implications  for  Louisiana  are  staggering. 

There  is  little  room  on  the  state's  welfare 
rolls — already  bulging  at  400,000 — but  the 
numbers  could  multiply  overnight  If  enough 
people  were  of  a  mind  to  take  a  free  ride. 

The  cost  of  funding  the  system  In  this 
state  is  nearly  $340  million  a  year,  a  sum 
which  rivals  the  entire  budget  of  the  state  of 
Mississippi. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  appalling  con- 
dition of  the  system?  Louisiana's  welfare  di- 
rector. Garland  L.  Bonin,  blames  Washington. 

It  is  the  department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  (HEW),  Bonin  says,  which  has 
caused  many  of  Louisiana's  welfare  problems. 

The  state  must  obey  HEW  rtiles  or  risk  los- 
ing millions  in  federal  funds,  without  which 
the  state's  public  assistance  programs  would 
perish. 

Bonin  complains  about  these  HEW  regu- 
lations: 

States  must  take  requests  for  welfare  ap- 
plications by  telephone,  and  mall  the  forms 
to  its  clients. 

(Louisiana  has  ceased  this  practice  in  the 
aid  to  dependent  children — ADC— category, 
but  not  In  the  others:  old  age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind  and  disabled.) 

States  must  take  the  client's  word  that  all 
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Information  on  the  application  Is  accurate. 
No  Inquiries  can  be  made  without  asking  the 
client's  permission  to  do  so. 

If  the  cHent  says  no.  the  state  must  deter- 
mine eligibility  without  making  a  single 
check. 

A  state  must  give  15  days'  notice  before 
stopping  a  client's  assistance  payments.  Once 
notified,  the  recipient  may  appeal,  and  until 
a  full  hearing  on  the  case  is  conducted,  the 
state  must  continue  the  welfare  payments, 
sometime^  for  as  long  as  two  months. 

These  procedures  may  soon  be  changed, 
Bonla  says,  but  for  now  the  state  mv.st  oper- 
ate under  a  federally  dictated  set  of  rules 
which  Invite  fraud  and  prevent  Its  detection. 

Moreover,  even  If  the  rules  are  rescinded, 
the  harm  has  been  done. 

Bonln  suspects  there  are  significant  nimi- 
bers  of  Inellglbles  on  Louisiana's  welfare 
roles.  "But  I  have  no  way  of  telling  how 
many  because  of  these  rules." 

The  ease  with  which  an  unscrupulous  per- 
son could  cheat  In  the  welfare  system,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  of  many  complaints  against 
It. 

■Virtually  no  one  l.s  satisfied  wrlth  the  sys- 
tem, or  "mess  ",  as  It  Is  popularly  termed, 
especially  when  the  subject  Is  ADC. 

Recipients  complain  that  they  receive  too 
Uttle — in  Louisiana.  ADC  families  get  only 
56  per  cent  of  what  the  state  considers  their 
minimum  needs — while  taxpayers,  who  foot 
the  bill,  cannot  abide  what  they  feel  is  no 
more  than  a  handout  in  far  too  many  cases. 

The  mon'imental  complexity  of  welfare 
regulations  has  prompted  complaints  that 
many  inellglbles  are  on  the  rolls  because 
no  one  can  understand  all  the  rules. 

Others  attack  welfare  because  It  forces 
families  to  break  up,  provides  no  Incentive 
for  poor  people  to  work  and  condemns  whole 
generations    to    the    welfare    rolls. 

^rost  agree.  In  the  end,  that  there  Is  but 
one  solution  to  the  problem  of  welfare — 
complete  overhaul. 

Says  United  States  Rep.  Martha  Grlfflths. 
chairman  of  a  House  subcommittee  Investi- 
gating welfare:  "Unmanageable  welfare  pro- 
grams do  not  serve  the  nation  well.  Delays 
in  processing  applications,  rules  too  complex 
for  recipients  to  understand  and  eligibility 
conditions  which  encourage  family  dissolu- 
tion wreak  havoc  in  the  lives  of  the  poor. 

"Disfunction  In  welfare  also  victimizes 
the  taxpayer.  In  fiscal  year  1973  public  as- 
sis-ance  programs  will  cost  the  nation  824 
billion.  This  Is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  pro- 
gran^s  which  betray  the  needy  and  violate 
the  public  trust." 

Lojislana  Congressman  GtlUs  Long,  once 
an  assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  echoed  the  sentiments 
of  many  when  he  said  of  the  beleagured 
system: 

"It  doesn't  work  for  the  giver  or  the  glvee." 


The  ■Welfare  Mess:  Federal  Government  at 

FAtTLT  FOR   Sm-ATION.   DIRECTOR   SAYS 

(By  Brent  Manley) 

"If  welfare  is  a  mess.  It  Is  the  fault  of 
the  federal  government." 

Most  of  the  states'  welfare  administrators 
would  probably  agree  with  thU  statement  by 
Lcuifiaaa's  welfare  director,  Garland  L. 
Benin,  who  claims  that  Washington  has 
caused  blm  no  end  of  headaches  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  state's  welfare  programs. 

And  when  you're  talking  about  the  $3 JO 
million  Louisiana  will  spend  this  fiscal  year 
on  its  welfare  programs,  the  headaches  can 
be  klr.g-slzed. 

Here  Is  Louisiana's  bill  for  pu'ollc  assist- 
ance programs  for  400,000  people.  A  large 
portion  Is  federally  fur.ded: 

Old-age  Eisslstance :  $146  million. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  (ADC) :  $93 
million. 

Aid  to  the  disabled :  »30  million. 

Other  categories:  925  million. 

Admlnlatratlon  of  the  programs:  $44  mil- 
lion. 


Assisting  the  needy  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Joint  effort  by  the  states  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW), 
but  the  two  do  not  always  get  along. 

FRICTION    MOUNTS 

Friction  between  the  states  and  the  fed- 
eral government  over  welfare  was  never  more 
apparent  than  during  their  showdown  last 
December. 

HEW  officials  told  state  welfare  admin- 
istrators that  unless  they  weeded  out  inell- 
glbles and  cheaters  on  their  payrolls,  they 
would  lose  $700  million  In  federal  money. 

An  HEW  survey  of  welfare  cases  has  de- 
termined that  five  per  cent  of  all  recipients 
were  not  eligible  for  payments,  due  mainly  to 
errors  by  state  and  local  agencies. 

This  threat  by  HEW  prompted  Bonln  to 
angry  protest,  since  Louisiana  stood  to  lose 
$11  million  In  federal  money. 

Bonln  labeled  HEW's  position  as  "the  most 
regressive  piece  of  fiscal  policy  that  has  been 
advanced  In  recent  years  .  . ." 

And  he  pointed  out  to  one  HEW  official 
that:  "The  vast  majority  of  all  Ineligible 
payments  made  to  welfare  recipients  In 
Louisiana  have  been  made  as  a  direct  result 
of  policies  and  procedures  imposed  on  the 
state  by  your  office." 

SIMPLIFIED    METHOD 

He  referred  specifically  to  the  HEW's  so- 
called  "simplified"  method  for  applying  for 
welfare,  whereby  the  client  phones  in  for 
welfare  forms. 

Bonln  also  takes  issue  with  HEW  regu- 
lations restricting  his  department  In  investi- 
gating eligibility  and  procedures  .  .  ..  that 
there  are  so  many  Immediately  halting  pay- 
ment to  Ineligible  cases. 

But  Bonln  also  has  other  gripes. 

It  is  HEW's  fault,  he  maintains,  that 
there  are  so  many  Inellglbles  on  Louisiana's 
welfare  rolls,  yet  the  state  must  pay  back 
the  federal  share  of  any  mlspayment  when 
the  recipient  cannot  do  so,  which  Is  the 
case   in  most  Instances. 

But  HEW  Is  not  the  only  federal  authority 
Bonln  has  quarrel  with.  He  blames  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  for  many  of  Louisiana's 
troubles. 

In  Its  1968  ruling  on  ADC  cases,  the  high 
court  said  that  If  the  man  In  the  home  was 
not  married  to  the  mother  and  contributed 
nothing  to  her  children's  support  she  was  eli- 
gible for  ADC. 

MORE    C.VSES    -SODAY 

Before  that  ruling.  Bonl.T  says.  Louisiana 
had  28.000  ADC  cases  with  about  117,000  re- 
cipients. Today,  there  are  65.000  cases  In- 
volving 250,000  people. 

In  fact,  about  65  out  of  every  1,000  people 
In  LoxiLslana  are  ADC  recipients,  one  of  the 
highest  rates  in  the  nation. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  wel- 
fare is  a  right,"  Bonln  says.  "I  can't  buy 
that." 

Next  January,  the  Federal  government  will 
assume  responsibility  for  payments  to  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  according  to  the 
Social   Security   Amendments   of    1972. 

But  Bonin  views  the  federal  assumption  of 
this  responsibility  as  a  mixed  blessing.  With 
it.  he  says,  will  come  new  eligibility  stand- 
ards and  new  assistance  programs. 

States  will  have  the  "option"  of  participat- 
ing In  the  new  services,  Bonln  says,  or  deny- 
ing them  to  the  state's  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled. 

MrW    PROGRAM 

"How  are  we  going  to  deny  these  services?" 
Bonln  complains.  "In  effect,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  coming  up  with  a  completely  new 
program  and  almost  forcing  the  states  to  pick 
up  the  tab. 

HEW  may  soon  rescind  some  of  the  rules 
Bonln  most  strongly  opposes — the  "slmpll- 
fled"  method  and  restrictions  on  Investigat- 
ing information  on  applications. 

But  HEW  may  have  trouble  Implementing 
the  revised  rules — at  least  as  far  p.s  the  Na- 


tional Welfare  Rights  Organization  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Is  concerned. 

NWRO  executive  director  Mrs.  Johnnie 
Tlllmon,  says  her  organization  will  file  suit, 
if  necessary,  "to  protect  welfare  recipients' 
rights." 

And,  she  says,  "We  have  a  record  for  keep- 
ing them  from  Implementing  their  regula- 
tions." 

Thus,  the  rule  changes  and  their  Imple- 
mentation remain  a  question  mark. 


Fraud  Detection  Team  Need  Indicates 
Cheating  Problem 
(By  Brent  Manley) 

Just  last  month.  Dr.  Charles  Mary  revealed 
that  he  Is  asking  the  state  for  money  to 
build  up  the  staff  of  field  Investigators  whose 
Job  it  is  to  track  down  welfare  cheaters. 

Dr.  Mary  is  head  of  the  state's  super  health 
agency,  which  included  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, and  he  estimates  that  a  "fraud  de- 
tection team"  could  reduce  Louisiana's  wel- 
fare rolls  by  40,000  and  save  $10  million  to 
$20  million. 

The  welfare  department  has  only  six  field 
investigators  now.  Dr.  Mary  wants  183  more. 

The  very  need  for  such  a  large  team  of 
auditors  and  accountants  is  Indicative  of 
the  problems  all  state  welfare  officials  have 
with  cheaters  and  other  Ineligible  welfare 
recipients 

In  lact,  the  ease  with  which  a  person  can 
commit  fraud  wltnln  the  welfare  system  Is 
one  of  its  major  flaws  and  has  prompted 
Louisiana  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long  to  comment: 

"There  Is  no  question  in  anyone's  mind 
that  the  present  welfare  program  Is  a  mess." 

Louisiana's  welfare  director.  Garland  L, 
Bonln,  says  most  of  the  people  on  welfare  in 
this  state  are  honest,  and  it  Is  they  who  are 
victimized  by  those  who  cheat. 

The  state  could  pay  more  to  those  who 
are  truly  needy  If  it  could  eliminate  the 
fr  udulent  welfare  cases,  Bonin  says.  Cur- 
rently, the  state  pays  only  56  per  cent  of 
what  It  considers  the  minimum  needs  of 
families  with  dependent  children. 

"The  cheaters  are  stealing  from  people  in 
more  desperate  need  than  they  are."  Bonln 
says. 

welfare  cheaters 

Basically,  the  methods  used  by  welfare 
cheaters  are  confined  to: 

— Deliberate  falsification  of  Information  on 
the  Initial  application:  lying  about  Income, 
property  or  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family. 

— Deliberate  failure  to  list  Information 
pertinent  to  eligibility. 

— Deliberate  failure  to  report  Income  once 
on  the  welfare  rolls,  or  failure  to  report 
changes  In  family  status. 

— Application  for  welfare  more  than  once. 

This  Is  the  most  notorious  method  of  wel- 
fare fraud.  Bonln  recalls  a  case  In  which  one 
woman  managed  to  get  on  the  welfare  rolls 
14  different  times  as  a  recipient  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  payments. 

In  another  case,  Bonin  relates  a  woman 
was  arrested  for  welfare  fraud  and,  upon 
her  arrest,  she  told  authorities  that  when 
she  had  gone  to  her  local  welfare  office  to 
apply  for  assistance  the  first  time,  she  saw 
how  easy  It  would  be  to  get  more  than  one 
check,  so  she  did. 

When  the  woman  was  caught,  she  was  re- 
ceiving three  different  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren payments. 

Another  Louisiana  woman  was  caught  with 
five  different  checks  she  had  obtained  with 
five  different  driver's  licenses  and  five  diff- 
erent social  security  cards. 

FRAtTD    ENDLESS 

The  list  of  fraud  cases  is  endless,  and  the 
situation  under  current  welfare  rules  and 
regulations  Is  near  hopeless. 

The  procedures  are  so  complex — directives 
may  fill  a  bookshelf  four  feet  wide — and  case- 
workers are  so  overburdened  that  fraudulent 
welfare  cases  can  go  undetected  for  months. 
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Even  when  cheaters  are  caught,  says  Bonln, 
often  they  are  not  punished. 

—  "We're  constantly  digging  out  cheaters," 
he  says.  "In  some  areas  of  the  state  we 
get  cooperation  from  district  attorneys.  In 
others  we  get  none.  Some  Judges  hand  out 
Jail  terms  to  welfare  cheaters,  others  hand 
out  suspended  sentences." 

Partly  because  cf  the  numbers  of  cheats 
on  the  welfare  rolls.  Louisiana  ranks  47th 
among  states  in  the  amount  It  pays  per 
welfare  recipient. 

Louisiana's  payments  average  $55  per  re- 
cipient against   a  national   average   of  $85. 

Pew  welfare  recipients  deliberately  swindle 
the  government,  but  those  who  do  have 
managed  to  undermine  public  confidence  in 
welfare  administrators  and  blacken  the  repu- 
tations of  thousands  of  honest,  needy 
Americans.  i 

The  Welfare  Mess  :  LIV^NG  on  Public  Assist- 
ance East?  No,  Especially  in  Louisiana 

(By  Brent  Manley) 

There  Is  nothing  easy  about  living  on  wel- 
fare In  this  country,  and  that  is  especially 
true  In  Louisiana,  at  least  when  you're  talk- 
ing about  money. 

In  three  of  the  four  main  categories  of 
public  assistance,  Louisiana  ranks  at  or  near 
the  bottom  of  the  list  In  the  average  amount 
paid  per  recipient. 

Overall,  Louisiana  pays  only  $55  a  month 
to  each  welfare  client.  Only  three  other  states 
pay  less. 

The  state's  average  monthly  grant  for  old 
age  assistance  is  near  average,  but  aid  to 
dependent  children  (ADC)  payments  rank 
47th:  aid  to  the  blind.  43rd.  and  aid  to  the 
disabled,  dead  last. 

The  largest  group  of  welfare  recipients  In 
Louisiana — as  In  other  states — Includes 
those  receiving  ADC  payments.  Two-thirds 
of  the  400.000  Louisiana  cr.izens  on  welfare 
are  In  this  category. 

It  Is  this  group,  many  contend,  which  suf- 
fers the  most  under  the  current  welfare 
system — and  not  just  from  small  assistance 
grants. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  welfare 
system,  where  the  poor  are  concerned.  Is  that 
It  causes  the  dissolution  of  thousands  of 
families,  mainly  by  desertion  of  the  father 
In  the  family. 

In  Louisiana,  as  In  most  other  states, 
there  axe  no  welfare  programs  to  aid  un- 
employed men,  and  their  wives  and  children 
cannot  receive  assistance  as  long  as  they  atay 
In  the  home. 

Thus,  a  man  who  ha^  lost  his  Job  and 
cannot  find  another  one  has  no  choice  but 
to  desert  his  family. 

Mrs.  Annie  Smart,  a  welfare  recipient  In 
Baton  Rouge  for  15  years,  has  gone  that 
route. 

She  and  her  husband  had  13  children — 
two  sets  of  triplets,  a  set  of  twins  and  five 
other  little  one? — when  he  was  laid  off  his 
construction  job  because  of  bad  weather. 

The  financial  situation  worsened  when  he 
could  not  find  another  job.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smart  went  to  the  welfare  office  in  Baton 
Rouge  to  ask  for  help. 

The  welfare  worker,  says  Mrs.  Smart,  told 
them  no  money  was  available  as  long  as  he 
remained  In  the  home. 

At  first  he  resisted  deserting  his  family. 
In  the  end,  however,  it  was  a  question  of 
his  family's  starving  or  his  moving  out. 

When  he  finally  left,  Mrs.  Smart  had  to 
file  a  suit  for  non-support  against  her  hus- 
band, who  had  left  only  when  the  situation 
became  critical. 

"He  didn't  want  to  leave,"  Mrs.  Smart 
says. 

"Welfare  tears  families  apart,"  says  Mrs. 
Smart,  now  the  regional  representative  of 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C. 

■When  the  legal  spouse  Is  put  out  of  the 
home,  she  maintains,  "the  mother  might  be 
on  welfare  for  15  vears." 


Once  on  welfare,  she  says,  "It's  hard  to 
get  off.  The  system  keeps  you  down." 

Welfare  mothers  suffer  many  ways,  Mrs. 
Smart  says.  Often  they  are  trained  for  Jobs 
which  don't  e.xlst  and,  lacking  credit,  they 
are  forced  to  buy  household  goods  and  furni- 
ture from  stores  which  charge  much  higher 
rates  than  other  firms,  she  says. 

"There  are  many  ways  we're  being  ripped 
off,"  she  adds. 

ADC  children  also  suffer  under  the  cur- 
rent system,  Mrs.  Smart  complains. 

"I  was  lucky  I  could  keep  my  children 
from  endmg  up  In  Jail,"  she  says. 

Another  woman  who  Is  not  so  lucky,  a 
New  Orleans  welfare  mother,  lives  day  to  day 
with  the  problems  of  crime  and  drug  abuse 
In  the  Desire  Project. 

The  woman,  who  prefers  anonymity,  htis 
six  children.  One  has  had  several  run-ins 
with  juvenile  authorities.  The  others,  with 
the  exception  of  the  only  girl  In  the  family, 
have  also  been  In  trouble. 

She  blames  the  project.  "It's  a  terrible  place 
to  raise  children,  especially  boys,"  the  woman 
says. 

She  and  her  children  have  seen  the  drug 
abuse  and  have  been  victims  of  the  crime 
problem  In  the  project. 

"■you  see  grown  men  using  drugs,"  she 
says.  "They're  sickening  with  it." 

Her  apartment  has  been  burglarized 
twice — while  she  was  at  home,  and  she  recalls 
an  Incident  In  which  two  men  beat  up  two 
young  boys  right  outside  her  door. 

Her  welfare  check  amounts  to  $172  a 
month,  so  the  woman  cannot  leave  the  proj- 
ect, where  she  pays  only  $9  a  month  rent. 

Two  of  her  children  already  have  dropped 
out  of  school  and  the  woman  holds  no  hope 
that  any  of  her  offspring  will  finish  high 
school. 

Their  chances  of  making  It  as  productive 
citizens  are  slim. 

Mrs.  Smart  objects  to  the  image  the  ADC 
mother  has  acquired  through  the  years. 

"They  say  welfare  mothers  don't  want  to 
work,  but  there  Just  aren't  any  Jobs."  she 
says.  "You  find  people  today  with  college  de- 
grees who  are  flipping  hamburgers,  so  you 
know  it's  gonna  be  hard  for  me  to  flnd  work." 

Mrs.  Smart  says  she  is  baffled  by  the  ■wel- 
fare system,  which  allows  no  assistance  for 
a  woman  whose  legal  husband  remains  at 
home  but  which  will  provide  for  her  if  the 
man  in  the  home  is  not  her  husband. 

"It  just  makes  you  immoral,"  she  says. 

Many  welfare  rules  and  regxilations  in  Lou- 
isiana are  designed  "to  help  the  welfare  de- 
partment, but  not  us,"  Mrs.  Smart  says. 

One  rule  which  may  not  help  the  depart- 
ment, but  surely  works  to  the  detriment  of 
welfare  clients,  is  the  one  applying  to  teen- 
aged  mothers. 

If  a  young  girl  becomes  pregnant  while  she 
Is  In  school,  the  state  provides  her  no  assist- 
ance unless  she  drops  out  of  school  and  seeks 
employment. 

If  she  Is  married,  she  must  separate  from 
or  divorce  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Cowart,  coordinator  at  the  Mar- 
garet Haughery  School,  lor  young  mothers,  is 
shocked  by  this  policy. 

"You  may  well  be  talking  about  a  14-year- 
old  girl."  she  says.  "A  lot  of  times,  I  just 
can't  believe  what  I  hear.  This  policy  perpet- 
uates the  welforc  cycle.  That's  a  plain  and 
simple  fact." 

Mr."!.  Smart  complains  about  other  rvUes, 
such  as  the  one  covering  lost  or  stolen  wel- 
fare checks.  A  mother  who  has  lost  her  check, 
she  says,  lias  to  wait  as  long  as  three  months 
before  the  loss  is  recouped. 

"There  are  people  who  make  it  a  business 
of  going  around  stealing  welfare  checks  out 
of  mail  boxes."  she  says. 

When  the  check  is  stolen,  the  family  often 
does  without  until  the  ne.xt  one  comes,  she 
says. 

All  told,  the  troubles  welfare  recipients 
must  cope  with  represent  more  evidence  that 
the  system,  as  It  has  evolved,  is  In  desperate 
need  of  reform. 


The  Welfare  Mess:   Reform  in  State  and 

Rest    of    Nation    Termed    a    Must 

(By  Brent  Manley) 

It  Is  clear  that  welfare  reform— in  Louisi- 
ana and  in  the  rest  of  the  nation — is  a  must. 

Just  where  the  changes  will  origmate  and 
how  they  will  be  implemented  is  less  than 
clear. 

Congress  took  a  step  in  the  direction  of  re- 
form by  passing  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  whereby  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  take  over  payments  to  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  next  January. 

But  that  action  left  out  the  most  trouble- 
some, and  the  most  heavily  populated,  of 
the  welfare  programs — aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren (ADC). 

IN    ADC    category 

Two-thirds  of  the  welfare  recipients  in 
Louisiana  are  in  the  ADC  category,  which 
win  cost  $94  million  in  the  state  this  fiscal 
year. 

Many  complaints  about  the  ADC  program 
In  Louisiana  revolve  around  the  workmg  poor 
and  unemployed  men.  who  are  not  eligible 
for  public  assistance  in  this  state. 

That  could  have  changed  last  year  if  Con- 
gress had  adopted  President  Nixon's  Family 
Assistance  Plan,  which  featured  a  $2,400  In- 
come floor  for  a  family  of  four. 

The  FAP  died  in  the  Seiiate.  to  the  relief 
of  Louisiana  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long,  who  at- 
tacked the  President's  plan,  saying  It  would 
have  doubled  the  welfare  rolls  ar.d  brought 
with  it  an  Incentive  not  to  work. 

LONG     hopeful 

Long  now  favors  stricter  child  support  laws 
and  more  help  for  the  working  poor,  and 
he  is  hopeful  Congress  will  put  his  Ideas  Into 
law. 

"We  should  put  the  federal  government  in 
the  business  of  helping  to  get  support  for  a 
mother  and  her  children."  Long  says. 

A  large  portion  of  the  ADC  fanillies  has 
been  deserted  by  the  male  head  of  the  house- 
hold. 

"We    need    stronger    child   support    laws. 
Long  contends.  "Fathers  deserting  has  aticied 
tremendously  to  the  welfare  rolls,  and  even 
those  making  just   the  minimum  wage  are 
coutribut.ng  to  paying  for  welfare." 

The  objective  of  such  iegislaticn.  Long 
says.  Is  not  to  save  money,  but  to  help  the 
poor.  Even  some  well-to-do  fathers  are  de- 
serting their  families  aud  forcing  others  to 
pay  for  their  support,  he  maintains. 
ANOTHLr^  goal 

Another  of  Long's  goals  is  to  give  more 
assiitance  to  the  working  poor,  principalis  by 
refunding  to  underemployed  men  and 
women  most  cr  all  of  the  Social  Security 
taxes  taken  out  of  their  paychecks. 

Such  a  program.  Long  says,  would  Involve 
about  five  mUlioa  famlUes,  and  20  million 
people  altogether.  It  would  cost  about  $1 
bUlion. 

The  long-range  goal  of  welfare  legisla- 
tion. Long  says,  should  be  to  "reduce  tl.e  ad- 
vantage of  leaving  one's  family  to  the  wel- 
fare rolls." 

Long  says  further:  "We're  not  reducing  the 
Incomes  of  families  by  imposliig  stricter 
child  support  laws,  just  reduciug  the  Incomes 
of  men  who  ought  to  be  supporting  their 
cJiUdren." 

In  Baton  Rouge,  a  major  effort  to  improve 
the  ADC  program — at  least  the  dollars  and 
cents  end  of  It — Is  being  made  by  Dr.  Charles 
Mary  Jr.,  head  of  the  "umbrella"  health 
agency,  which  now  Includes  the  welfare  de- 
partment. 

Dr.  Mary  Is  asking  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide more  money  for  ADC  families,  which 
now  get  only  56  per  cent  of  their  minimum 
needs  as  the  state  has  determined  them — 
about  $91  per  family. 

Dr.  Mary  has  submitted  two  budget  plans, 
one  for  10  per  cent  payments,  and  the  other 
far  75  per  cent. 

He  also  Is  asking  for  $500,000  fr.Mii  the 
state — to  be  matched  by  the  same  amount 
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In  federal  funds— for  a  189-member  fraud 
detection  team  to  weed  out  welfare  cheaters. 

Louisiana  now  pays  $16  mllUon  for  ADC 
out  of  $94  million  total.  At  100  per  cent 
funding,  the  ratio  would  be  $38  million  for 
the  state  to  $102  million  from  federal  sources- 
at  75  per  cent,  the  state's  share  of  the  $92 
million  bin  would  be  $25  million. 

Dr.  Mary  says  that  by  bringing  into  Lou- 
isiana mUUons  more  In  federal  doUars  either 
plan  would  practically  pay  for  itself  by  the 
tlnie  the  extra  money  is  put  Into  circulation 
in  the  state's  economy. 

•We  thir.k  it  will  pay  for  itself,"  he  says 
of  his  budget  request. 

PAKT  OF    PROBLEM 

Part  of  the  problem  with  any  kind  of  lee- 
islative  welfare  reform  is  that  too  many 
people  and  agencies  get  Into  the  act 

-Thafs  what  got  us  into  trouble  In  the 
first  place,"  says  U.S.  Rep.  Martha  Griffiths. 
p-Mich.,  chairman  of  a  House  subcommittee 
investigating  welfare.  "So  many  different 
agencies  kept  adding  things  to  the  program  " 

Rep  Griffiths  believes  the  welfare  system 
should  have  one,  and  only  one.  agency  for 
Its  control. 

The    Welfare    Mess:    P.wching    Up   System 

Itself  Called  the  Wrong  Approach 

(By  Brent  Manley) 

Is  welfare  a  disease  of  society  or  a  symptom 
of  its  social  problems? 

There  are  those  in  Louisiana  who  adhere  to 
the  latter  theory— that  welfare  did  not  create 
poverty  or  unemployment,  but  that  those  and 
similar  problems  are  responsible  for  the  crea- 
tion of  welfare. 

Patching  up  the  system  Itself.  It  is  said 
is  the  wTong  approach.  The  critical  need  Is 
help— and  not  Just  a  welfare  check— for  peo- 
ple, especially  chUdren. 

It  Is  the  young  who,  lacking  the  right  edu- 
cation and  the  motivation  to  become  produc- 
tive, will  grow  up  to  become  welfare  clients 
adding  to  the  taxpayer's  burden  and  per- 
petuatlng  the  so-called  welfare  "mess." 
IS  rr  THE  solution.' 

But  Is  social  programming— child  develop, 
ment.  Job  training  and  other  types  of  rehabU- 
Itatlon— the  solution? 

The  answer  Is  probably  not,  simply  because 
such  programs— or  a  significant  portion  of 
them— are  on  their  way  out  at  present 

President  Nixon's  budget  cuts,  which  wUl 
include  some  programs  aimed  at  helping  the 
poor,  have  stirred  up  some  anger  In  Louis- 
iana. 

likely  to  fold 

Total  Community  Action  In  New  Orleans 
for  example,  is  likely  to  fold  this  summer 
and  its  president,  James  Singleton,  Is  hot 
because  his  program  Is  being  phased  out  by 
Washington.  •' 

"When  some  of  these  programs — TCA  for 
example— are  cut  out.  there  is  nowhere  for 
poor  people  to  go  but  back  In  the  streets  " 
Singleton  says. 

"There's  been  ap  education  process  going 
on  in  some  programs,  and  some  people  are 
learning  how  to  cope  with  the  system  and 
to  be  self-supporting.  Now  you're  going  to 
cut  off  their  life  line  and  take  away  the 
mechanism  for  helping  them  get  on  their 
feet." 

Many  of  the  Great  Society  programs  Initi- 
ated during  the  administration  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  are  getting  the  ax  be- 
cause, for  one  reason  or  another,  they  didn't 
work.  ' 

"Some  of  the  federal  Job  training  pro- 
grams," says  LouUlana's  welfare  director  Gar- 
land L.  Bonln.  "In  effect  went  out  and  found 
customers  for  us  by  making  people  aware 
that  they  could  receive  welfare. 

"COLOSS'AL    FAILtTRE" 

"The  Work  Incentive  program  (WIN)  was 
a  colossal  failure  because  It  trained  people 
for  Jobs  which  weren't  there." 

Another    TCA    official,    executive   director 
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Dan  Vincent,  agrees.  "There  are  thousands 
of  unemployed  who  are  tralnble  for  Jobs  but 
the  training  isn't  right  and  often  the  Jobs 
aren't  there,"  he  says. 

Others  In  Louisiana  complain  that  the 
educational  opportunities  are  out  of  line  with 
the  needs  of  the  poor,  particularly  vocational 
education. 
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TEEMED    A    JOKE 

"This  business  of  preparing  everyone  for 
college  and  a  bachelor's  degree  Is  a  Joke." 
says  Rabbi  Leo  A.  Bergman,  once  a  member 
of  the  state's  welfare  advisory  board. 

A.  Bernard  Cox.  former  regional  chairman 
of  the  Louisiana  Conference  on  Social  Wei- 
fare,  also  has  complaints  about  the  educa- 
tion system.  "Institutions,"  he  says  "are 
not  meeting  the  needs  of  Individuals  to  help 
them  out  of  the  trap  they're  In." 

Even  with  an  abundance  of  social  programs 
says  Mrs.  WUma  Salmon,  director  of  the 
Orleans  Parish  welfare  ofBce,  the  lack  of  a 
central  strategy  contributed  to  the  failure  of 
many  of  them. 

"Society  usually  does  decide  what  It  wants 
to  do  about  certain  problems."  she  main- 
tains, "but  we're  not  at  that  point  yet." 

One  Loulslanian  who  has  decided  what  to 
do  about  the  welfare  situation  Is  Dr.  Joseph 
D.  Beasley,  head  of  the  New  Orleans  based 
Family  Health  Foundation. 

14  8    CLINICS 

The  organization  has  148  health  clinics 
spread  through  every  parish  In  the  state 
with  94,000  active  patients. 

One  of  Family  Health's  goals,  says  Dr 
Beasley.  Is  to  provide  all  Indigent  persons  in 
the  state  with  the  information  and  services 
to  allow  them  to  rationally  control  their 
fertility. 

Family  Health,  he  says,  studied  20  000 
indigent  births  in  the  New  Orleans  area  and 
where  the  welfare  cycle  starts,  the  basic 
causal  factor  Is  the  unwanted  pregnancy. 

The  economic  and  emotional  hardships 
brought  on  by  unwanted  children  often  end 
up  with  the  father  of  the  family  gone  and 
the  mother  and  her  offspring  left  with  no 
resources.  Dr.  Beasley  says. 

COALS    DESCRIBED 

Family  Health's  goal  Is  "to  get  to  people 
before  the  pregnancy  and  block  the  cycle  " 
the  doctor  says. 

By  doing  this,   he  maintains,  "Louisiana 
has  the  best  chance  of  showing  how,  by  a 
voluntary,  humane  and  enlightened  method 
the  welfare  cycle  can  be  tm-ned  around.  And 
we  are  doing  it." 

Dr.  Beasley  and  FamUy  Health  have  some 
enemies  in  the  state,  notably  the  Louisiana 
State  Medical  Society,  which  disputes  some  of 
his  claims,  but  the  doctor  insists  his  founda- 
tion is  helping. 

If  the  cycle  can  be  blocked,  he  maintains 
"the  savings  to  the  state  wUl  give  it  an  op-' 
portunlty  to  do  something  for  the  children 
already  born.  If  we  get  concerned  with  chil- 
dren and  their  potential,  we  can  help 
maximize JJjelr  capacities." 

'^JnjTTCATION    the    KEY" 

Educatloiils  the  key.  In  the  minds  of  many, 
to  bringing  children  into  society  as  pro- 
ductive adults.  Miss  MUdred  Fossler,  former 
director  of  New  Orleans'  welfare  department 
says. 

"We've  got  to  prepare  children  to  live  In 
society  according  to  their  desires  and  needs 
and  the  needs  of  society.  We've  got  to  train 
them  to  meet  their  own  destinies.  There 
must  be  a  solution  to  poverty  and  Ignorance, 
and  you  have  to  stlmiUate  children  young 
enough  and  tailor  their  education  to  theli 
needs." 


The  Welfare  Mess  :    Program  in  State  Soon 

Mat  Operate  Better  Than  Many 

(By  Brent  Manley) 

Louisiana,  it  appears,  soon  may  be  able  to 

manage    its    cumbersome    welfare    program 


better  than  many  other  states  can  handle 
theirs. 

Every  state,  according  to  Louisiana  wel- 
fare dlreaor  Garland  L.  Bonln,  soon  may 
benefit  from  a  series  of  changes  In  federal 
welfare  guidelines. 

And  every  state  wUl  be  relieved  of  respon- 
sibility for  funding  assistance  grants  to  the 
aged,  bUnd  and  disabled  next  January,  when 
the  federal  government  takes  over  these 
programs. 

srrPER  health  untt 

But  not  every  state  has  a  super  health 
agency  like  Louisiana's  Health,  Social  and 
RehabUltatlon  Services  Administration— the 
'umbrella  "  agency  which  now  includes  the 
welfare  department. 

Dr.  Charles  Mary  Jr.,  head  of  the  all-in-one 
agency,  believes  it  can  make  progress  m 
shoring  up  Louisiana's  welfare  programs. 

"We're  doing  a  reorganization  of  the  wel- 
fare system,  tnlng  to  make  It  work  better, 
because  nobody  is  satisfied  with  It,"  Dr.  Mary 
asserts. 

The  super  health  agency  has  already  pro- 
duced, he  says. 

13    NEW    CENTERS 

"We  were  behind  three  months  In  the  food 
stamp  program,  so  we  mobUlzed  more  than 
30  people  from  different  departments  and 
opened  13  new  food  stamp  centers.  Now 
50,000  to  60,000  people  are  being  served,  and 
It  shows  how  the  system  works.  We  can  use 
strong  agencies  to  help  the  weaker  ones." 

Dr.  Mary  says  the  operation  of  the  welfare 
system  win  be  more  unified  under  the  um- 
brella agency.  "We  can  solve  things  we 
couldn't  before  because  we  were  all  apart." 

One  priority  is  to  give  the  needy  more  help. 
Right  now,  families  with  dependent  chUdren 
get  only  56  per  cent  of  their  minimum  needs. 

"I'm  going  to  change  that,"  Dr.  Mary  says. 
"First,  we've  got  to  strip  out  the  fraud,  the 
Inellglbles.  Then  you've  got  to  spend  more  on 
the  truly  needy.  The  streamlined  method  of 
handling  the  truly  needy  can  help  them." 

The  system  still  has  buUt-ln  faults,  namely 
that  It  breaks  up  poor  families  by  giving  no 
assistance  while  the  legal  father  remains  at 
home. 

"If  we  believe  In  the  family  unit  In  this 
cotintry,"  says  Dr.  Mary,  "then  why  is  the 
system  based  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
family,  it's  pro-Illegitimacy." 

"NO    ONE    LIKES    IT" 

He  adds:  "No  one  likes  the  system  the  way 
It  Is,  but  there  Is  no  consensus  on  which 
direction  to  take.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
this  new  umbreUa  agency  can  aid  In  the 
meantime." 

While  Congress  ponders  changes  In  welfare, 
Bonln  Is  happy  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare — under  whose 
rules  he  must  operate — Is  on  the  verge  of 
altering  several  of  Its  policies. 

If  the  changes  are  Implemented — Bonln  Is 
confident  they  wUl  be — all  applicants  for 
welfare  will  have  to  ask  for  assistance  In  per- 
son, not  by  mall  or  telephone. 

GREATER     FREEDOM 

And  the  welfare  department,  now  officially 
the  Division  of  Income  Maintenance  In  the 
umbrella  agency,  will  have  greater  freedom 
In  Investigating  eligibility. 

Bonln  says  also  that,  when  fraud  Is  de- 
termined In  a  welfare  case,  his  department 
will  be  able  to  close  the  case  (stop  pay- 
ments) as  soon  as  It  notifies  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Revised  HEW  regulations  also  wUl  permit 
recoupment  of  overpayments  and  erroneous 
payments  when  they  are  discovered. 

But  extra  efficiency  and  more  cooperation 
from  federal  authorities  will  not  solve  the 
problems  which  brought  on  welfare  in  the 
first  place. 

CAN  BE     TREATED 

Unemployment  and  poverty,  for  example, 
cannot  be  eliminated,  but  they  can  be  treat- 
ed. These  problems  must  be  dealt  with  as  a 
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means  for  preventing  dependency  on  society 
by  people  who  are  potentially  productive  citi- 
zens. 

Says  Dr.  Mary:  "People  are  out  of  work. 
What's  o\ir  goal,  to  support  them  Indefinitely 
or  get  them  to  work?  We  have  to  determine 
if  they're  able  to  work.  If  so,  why  aren't  they 
working?  Are  they  ill?  Is  It  a  mental  prob- 
lem? A  lack  of  training?  When  we  find  this 
out,  then  we  can  work  on  solving  the  prob- 
lem." 

The  poor — those  who  work  and  those  who 
don't — have  been  hurt  by  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams which  failed;  by  a  system  which  pro- 
duces broken  families  and  often  encourages 
people  not  to  work;  by  the  frightful  image 
welfare  Itself  has  acquired. 

MUST    RESPOND 

And  though  society  cannot  allow  masses 
of  people  to  make  welfare  their  goal  in  life, 
it  must  respond  to  those  who,  cannot  com- 
plete, whether  the  reason  is  age.  disability 
or  lack  of  training  and  education. 

By  and  large,  welfare  recipients  are  anx- 
ious to  pattern  themselves  after  the  model  of 
American  society — the  working  man. 

Says  Dan  Vincent,  of  Total  Community 
Action,  a  program  to  help  the  poor  in  New 
Orleans: 

"I  never  met  a  man  who  wanted  to  be  on 
welfare." 

"MEANINCFCrL    WORK" 

And  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Beasley,  whose  Family 
Health  Foundation  has  many  welfare  recipi- 
ents as  clients,  relates: 

"I  have  never  seen  such  hunger  for  mean- 
ingful work  among  any  group  of  people  in 
my  life." 

Ultimately.  America  may  have  to  change 
Its  attitude  toward  the  poor  and  the  welfare 
recipient,  and  make  the  decision  about  its 
response  to  them. 

Says  Ed  Weaver,  former  director  of  the  wel- 
fare department  In  Illinois: 

"The  falliure  to  respond  to  human  needs  is 
not  based  on  an  Inability  to  do  so,  but  an 
unwillingness.  It's  a  conflict  of  values.  It 
cuts  at  us  morally  to  give  money  to  those 
who  aren't  'doing  right'.  I'm  less  comfortable, 
however,  with  little  chUdren  and  adults  go- 
ing hungry  and  with  no  clothing." 


VIOLA'nON  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
FISHING  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  was  informed  that  three 
Japanese  fishing  vessels  were  sighted  in 
Alaskan  waters  Tuesday  morning  gill 
netting  salmon.  The  three  boats  were 
sighted  by  a  Coast  Guard  surveillance 
plane  at  52  degrees.  23  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  158  degrees  10  minutes 
west  longitude,  along  the  Aleutian 
chain.  Upon  being  sighted  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  fishing  boats  abandoned 
their  gear  and  departed  the  area.  No 
surface  vessel  was  in  the  area,  which 
eliminated  the  possibility  to  pursue  the 
violators. 

The  State  Department  has  been  noti- 
fied. This  incident  Is  just  one  more  ex- 
ample why  this  Nation  must  take  strong 
action  to  prevent  the  violation  of  inter- 
national fishing  agreements  and  the  de- 
struction of  American  anadromous  fish. 
At  this  time,  when  the  President  is  on 
his  way  to  Iceland  for  international  ne- 
gotiations, I  hope  aU  concerned  realize 
that  Iceland  Is  not  alone  in  its  problem 
regarding  the  protection  of  her  fisheries 
resources.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
this  later. 


INCLUSIVE  TOUR  CHARTERS 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Maine  take  great  pride  in  the 


progress  which   has   been   achieved   at 
Bangor  International  Airport. 

The  former  site  and  facilities  of  Dow 
Air  Force  Base  have  beein  transformed 
into  a  busy  industrial,  commercial,  and 
educational  center. 

The  expansive  runways  and  aprons 
which  once  served  the  Air  Force  now 
accommodate  thousands  of  transatlantic 
charter  flights  each  year,  an  activity 
which  has  given  the  area  a  welcome  eco- 
nomic boost. 

I  am,  of  course,  committed  to  assist 
in  the  further  development  at  Bangor. 
One  of  the  means  at  our  disposal  is  the 
encouragement  of  charter  flights.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  enactment  of 
S.  1739  which  would  remove  restrictions 
on  inclusive  tour  charters. 

On  May  15  of  this  year,  a  distinguished 
consumer  advocate,  Mr.  Shelby  South- 
ard, effectively  summed  up  the  many 
valid  reasons  for  support  of  S.  1739. 

At  this  point  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Southard's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by   Shelby   Sotjthard 

Mr.  Chairman:  First  let  me  express  my 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  in  support  of  S-179.  which  would 
remove  the  restrictions  on  Inclusive  Tour 
Charters  (ITCs)  and  open  up  a  wide  variety 
of  low-cost  vacation  opportunities  for  the 
American  consumer,  not  only  overseas,  but 
also  within  the  United  States. 

While  preparing  this  statement.  I  checked 
through  my  files  and  found  that  It  was  al- 
most exactly  one  year  ago — on  May  10,  1972 — 
that  I  testified  before  this  Subcommittee  on 
a  similar  proposal.  Nothing  has  happened 
in  the  interim  to  alter  my  view  that  the 
reforms  proposed  in  S-1739  are  not  only 
in  the  Interest  of  the  American  consumer — 
they  are  long  overdue. 

FranJdy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  delay  in  the  passage 
of  such  an  obviously  beneficial  piece  of 
legislation. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  because  the  one- 
stop  ITC  is  new  and  untried,  for  we  can 
point  to  more  than  a  decade  of  experience 
with   such  "package   vacations"   in   Etirope. 

Since  one-stop  package  tours  first  became 
available  In  Europe  in  the  late  19S0's  they 
have  been  enjoyed  by  millions  of  Europeans — 
almost  nine  million  last  year  alone.  They  have 
been  profitable  for  travel  agents,  tour  oper- 
ators, airlines,  and  hotels,  and  they  have  pro- 
vided countless  Jobs  In  hundreds  of  Medi- 
terranean sunspots  and  Alpine  ski  resorts 
throughout  Europe. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  has  bene- 
fited. 

Why  then,  if  this  Is  the  case,  have  Ameri- 
can consumers  and  the  domestic  tourist  In- 
dustry been  deprived  of  these  benefits? 

It  certainly  cannot  be  because  everyone  Is 
satisfied  with  the  current  ITC  regulations.  If 
they  were,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that 
more  than  80.000  Americans  might  take  such 
trips  each  year,  and  that  the  airlines  would 
market  them  more  aggressively. 

The  fact  is  that  the  three-stop,  seven-day 
provisions  make  ITC's  unattractive  to  the 
American  consumer,  who  simply  does  not 
relish  the  Idea  of  spending  a  week's  vacation 
flying  from  place  to  place  with  no  real  chance 
to  relax  and  enjoy  any  one  of  the  resorts  he 
visits. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony  last  year, 
my  attendance  at  the  First  World  Congress 
on  Air  Transportation  and  Tourism  In  Ma- 
drid last  April  gave  me  a  chance  to  see  at 
first  hand  how  the  one-stop  package  tours 
have  affected  the  European  travel  market. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of 
single-stop  ITC's  In  this  country  would  create 
a  similar  tourist  boom:  not  only  giving  Amer- 
icans a  chance  to  enjoy  low-coet  vacations 
at  home,  but  also  attracting  European  visi- 
tors to  this  country  in  ever  Increasing  num- 
bers. Having  talked  with  consumer  represent- 
atives in  many  countries  I  know  that  there  is 
great  Interest  abroad  in  travel  to  this  coun- 
try— but  that  for  most  people,  the  costs  are 
prohibitive. 

I  am  convinced  also  that  the  introduction 
of  single-stop  ITCs  in  the  United  States 
would  benefit  not  only  the  existing  resort 
areas,  but  would  also  stimulate  interest  In, 
and  provide  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  resorts.  There  are,  I  am  sure, 
many  suit.able  areas — along  the  Texas-Mis- 
sissippi Gulf  coast,  for  example — that  would 
benefit  economically  from  such  development. 

Passage  of  S-1739  could  set  such  a  train 
of  events  In  motion. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  days  of 
spiralling  Inflation,  when  many  families  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  make  ends 
meet,  a  bill  that  lowers  the  cost  of  "getting 
away  from  It  all"  would  be  most  welcome. 

In  another  particular,  the  ITC  Tour  has 
attraction  for  groups  like  the  American  Co- 
operatives which  maintain  close  ties  with 
their  counterparts  in  other  countries.  There 
Is  a  strong  desire  both  here  and  overseas  to 
arrange  exchange  visits,  and  this  would  be 
made  immeasurably  easier  If  the  provisions 
of  S-1739  became  law. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  mention  Just  a 
few  of  the  members  of  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  who  have  expressed  their 
support  for  passage  of  this  legislation.  They 
include  the  United  Auto  Workers,  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  United  Steel- 
workers,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League,  and  dozens  of  State 
consumer  associations. 

The  National  Education  Association  and 
many  civic  and  fraternal  organizations  have 
also  expressed  an  interest  In  the  Introduction 
of  one-stop  ITCs  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Sub- 
committee and  express  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration's hope  for  speedy  action  on  S-1739 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 


PROPERTY  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  although 
most  of  us  will  agree  that  there  is  a 
growing  property  tax  revolt  in  this  coim- 
try,  we  seldom  see  any  evidence  of  such 
a  citizens'  uprising.  Living  as  we  do  in 
an  environment  where  national  issues 
are  the  principal  focus,  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  forget  that  there  are  important  local 
issues  which  may  not  make  the  national 
news  media  but  which  nevertheless  have 
an  impact  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
particular  unit  of  local  government. 

The  property  tax  is  such  an  issue.  Al- 
though the  problem  is  national  in  scope, 
the  poor  administration  and  inequities 
of  the  property  tax  structure  are  felt  pri- 
marily at  the  local  level,  and  it  is  there 
that  the  rumblings  of  a  property  tax  re- 
volt are  heard. 

Everj'  day  my  office  receives  news  clip- 
pings, from  all  over  the  country,  which 
attest  to  the  growing  concern  over  poor 
administration  of  the  property  tax  and 
the  demand  that  something  be  done 
about  it.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that 
a  selection  of  these  clippings  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  interest  in  reform,  which  these 
articles  document,  is  encouraging.  Sen- 
ator Percy  and  I  have  introduced  legis- 
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latlon,  cosponsoied  by  12  additional 
Senators,  which  would  provide  limited 
Federal  incentives  to  the  States  to  un- 
dertake relief  and  reform  measures,  and 
which  hopefully,  would  maximize  this 
local  pressure  for  improvements  m  the 
overall  structure  of  the  property  tax. 
We  have  recently  held  an  initial  round 
of  hearings  on  the  bill — S.  1255 — and 
plan  to  hold  several  additional  days  of 
hearings  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  reform  of  the  prop- 
erty tax,  which  has  been  delayed  for  so 
long,  is  now  the  responsibility  of  all  levels 
of  government — Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal— and  that  through  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort, the  demand  for  reform  can  be  met. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press.  May  14,  19731 
A  Nationwide  Tax  Scandal 

No  program  of  national  tax  reform  will  be 
completely  satisfactory  without  sweeping 
changes  In  the  way  local  property  taxes  are 
assessed. 

States,  counties  and  local  communities  get 
about  40':'o  of  their  revenues  from  property 
taxes.  Yet  the  Imposition  of  these  taxes  often 
Is  so  slipshod,  so  inequitable,  and,  in  some 
cases,  so  corrupt,  that  angry  taxpayers  are 
demanding  some  b.^slc  reforms. 

And  well  they  should. 

In  most  states,  property  assessors  are  un- 
derpaid and  poorly  trained.  At  worst,  they're 
political  hacks.  At  best,  they're  overworked 
civil  sen-ants  who  need  help  they're  not 
getting. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  offered  the 
states  a  list  of  recommendations  for  making 
their  property  tax  systems  simpler,  fairer  and 
more  professional.  The  proposals  were  largely 
ignored. 

Fewer  than  a  dozen  stales  have  properly 
trained  assessors.  Only  14  states — Including 
Florida  and  Ohio — publish  lists  of  tax-ex- 
empt property,  even  though  such  exemptions 
are  a  major  burden  en  home  owners  and  busi- 
nessmen who  do  pay  property  taxes. 

Some  of  the  same  private  assessment  firms 
hired  by  counties  to  make  mass  property  ap- 
praisals also  work  big  for  big  Industries  and 
companies  In  the  area,  creating  a  possible 
conflict  of  Interest. 

Too  often  counties  neglect  property  ap- 
praisals for  years  and  then  Jolt  home  owners 
by  Jacking  up  their  assessed  valuations  by 
60  or  SC^   overnight. 

On©  recent  federal  study  found  that  slum 
property  often  Is  overtaxed — and  therefore  a 
bad  Investment  risk — because  assessors  failed 
to  consider  the  decline  of  neighborhood 
values. 

Abuses  are  so  common  that  Sen.  Edmund 
S.  Muskle  (D-Me.)  and  Sen  Charles  H.  Percy 
(R-Ill.)  have  introduced  a  bill  offering  fed- 
eral tax  relief  to  the  poor  and  the  elderly  In 
states  willing  to  reform  their  property  tax 
practices. 

Needed  are: 

Tax  districts  large  enough  to  support  a 
competent  staff  of  assessors.  Letting  every 
Jurisdiction  conduct  its  own  property  as- 
sessments is  an  Invitation  to  trouble. 

More  Involvement  by  the  state.  Wide  dis- 
parities in  assessments  among  communities 
only  a  few  miles  from  each  other  simply 
don't  make  sense 

Traditionally,  the  property  tax,  which 
raises  $42  billion  a  year,  has  been  the  prime 
source  of  local  revenue  In  this  country.  But 
unless  some  of  the  Inequities  can  be  cor- 
rected, irate  taxpayers  will  be  Justified  in 
raising  hell  with  .a  system  so  obviously  out 
of  whack. 


[From  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)    Tribune, 

May  12.  1973] 

Property  Tax  Change  Support  Snowballing 

(By  Lee  StUlwell) 

Washington. — Public  support  Is  snow- 
balling for  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle's  efforts 
to  push  property -tax  reform  through  Con- 
gress this  session. 

The  Senate  Intergovernmental  relations 
subcommittee  which  Muskie,  D-Malne,  chairs 
has  received  appeals  to  probe  property-tax 
gimmicks,  loopholes  and  unfair  assessments 
and  exemptions  In  17  states  and  30  munic- 
ipalities, including  Pittsburgh,  Denver  and 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  subcommittee  has  Just  completed 
hearings  here  on  property-tax  gripes  and  Is 
getting  floods  of  maU  from  complaining 
citizens.  Alabama  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace 
endorsed  efforts  to  give  a  break  to  low- 
Income  property  owners. 

Muskie  believes  his  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings bore  out  an  earlier  staff  study  that  led 
him  to  declare  It  "a  national  outrage"  that 
the  average  taxpayer  Is  "at  the  mercy  of 
Inexpert  local  officials,  arbitrary  bureauc- 
racies and  privileged  Interests." 

Muskle  and  his  subcommittee  plan  to  tour 
the  nation  this  summer  and  hold  hearings 
In  several  cities. 

The  senator  is  considering  a  trip  to  the 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  area  to  explore  charges 
strip-mining  Interests  are  escaping  taxes 
on  reserve  land  because  of  low — or  non- 
existent— assessments. 

A  basketful  of  proposals  for  property-tax 
relief  was  dumped  into  Muskle's  lap  during 
his  subcommittee's  three  days  of  hearings. 
Including  these: 

— Property-tax  breaks  for  the  poor  and 
elderly.  A  recent  survey  showed  elderly 
homeowners  In  the  northeast  with  annual 
Incomes  below  $2,000  pay  almost  30  per  cent 
of  their  Incomes  for  property  taxes. 

— Minimum  qualifications  for  tax  asses- 
sors. Twenty-eight  states  have  no  such 
qualifications  now.  Maine  Gov.  Kenneth  M. 
Curtis  said  his  state's  property  tax  system 
is  administered  by  "untrained,  part-time 
amateurs  in  496  assessment  districts." 

Federal  regulation  of  mass-appraisal  firms 
which  often  are  hired  by  local  Jursidlctions 
to  assess  property  for  taxation.  Some  of  these 
firms  have  been  accused  of  confllcts-of- 
Interest  since  they  also  represent  private 
cllen*3  Interested  In  holding  down  their  tax 
assessments. 

Establishment  of  record-keeping  proce- 
dures for  tax-exempt  property,  which  now 
amounts  to  one-third  of  the  total  area  of 
the  nation's  taxable  property.  Only  15  states 
now  keep  such  records,  which  would  help 
government  officials  and  the  public  recognize 
who  benefits  from  such  tax  exemption. 

Revision  and  updating  of  property  tax 
laws  in  many  states  which  date  back  SO  or 
even  100  years.  Experts  say  many  tax  dis- 
tricts should  be  consolidated  and  state 
agencies  should  be  created  to  supervise  tax 
assessing. 

Action  by  Congress  to  outlaw  the  com- 
mon practice  of  states  granting  property  tax 
concessions  to  lure  Industries  from  other 
states. 

— State  and  local  legislation  to  force 
mobile  home  owners  to  pay  their  fair  share 
of  property   taxes. 

Action  to  require  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  as  now  permitted  by  law.  to  provide 
states  with  data  on  their  residents'  in- 
tangible properlty  such  as  stocks  and 
bonds.  Most  states  do  not  tax  Intangible 
property  because  of  past  enforcement  prob- 
lems. 

The  Federal  government  should  collect 
other  data  useful  to  local  tax  assessors  such 
as  corporate  real  estate  holdings.  Another 
way  suggested  to  collect  such  data  called  for 
reinstating    the    nominal    federal    property- 


transfer  tax  which  expired  In  1968.  Collec- 
tion of  this  tux  would  provide  current  in- 
formation on  real  estate  selling  prices. 
States  should  be  wary  of  tax  breaks  on 

farm  land. 


[Prom  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)   Press,  May  8, 
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Senate  Eyes  Tax-Exempt  Property 

(By  Lee  StUlwell) 

Washington. — Keeping  tabs  on  tax-ex- 
empt property  Is  proposed  In  a  Senate  bill 
to  help  states  meet  the  costs  of  overhauling 
their  property-assessment  practices  and 
granting  low-Income  families  tax  relief. 

The  bin,  Introduced  by  Sens.  Edmund  S. 
Muskle,  D-Malne,  and  Charles  H.  Percy,  R- 
111.,  would  require  all  states  accepting  this 
federal  help  to  keep  records  of  tax-exempt 
property  and  its  value.  An  estimated  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  property  now  Is  believed 
to  be  tax  exempt. 

The  listing  proposal  gained  support  from 
witnesses  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  relations  during  three 
days  of  hearings  recently  ended. 

"A  majrr  problem  in  most  states  is  the 
failure  of  local  governments  to  account  for 
properties  that  have  received,  over  time,  ex- 
emptions from  tax,"  Percy  said. 

Percy  said  many  local  governments  don't 
even  know  the  value  of  property  they  don't 
tax  or  even  what  those  properties  are. 

A  bin  before  the  Illinois  State  Legislature 
would  place  on  the  tax  rolls  properties  owned 
by  tax-exempt  charitable  organizations 
which  are  leased  to  commercial  enterprises, 
Percy  said. 

Percy  said  tenants  on  tax-exempt  land 
would  have  to  pay  taxes  as  if  they  owned  It, 
noting  that  Chicago's  Continental  Illinois 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  would  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
valuable  downtown  land  owned  by  North- 
western University  If  the  bill  passes. 

"I  strongly  support  this  legislation,"  Percy 
said.  "If  passed.  It  will  result  In  an  estimated 
$10.3  million  In  additional  tax  revenue  for 
Cook  County.  This  is  the  kind  of  reform  our 
bin  will  promote  in  all  the  states." 

Bernard  F.  Shadrawy,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Assn.  of  Assessing  Officers,  said 
bis  group  believes  that  when  any  exemption 
Is  granted  the  local  government  should  be 
reimbursed  for  the  tax  loss  by  the  agency 
creating  the  exemption. 

Furthermore,  he  said,  his  group  opposes 
any  exemption  created  for  the  benefit  of 
either  privately  of  publicly  owned  organiza- 
tions which  provide  goods  or  services  ca- 
pable of  being  provided  by  private  Industry. 

"Tax-exempt  properties  which  perform  no 
significant  services  to  the  local  taxing  dis- 
trict should  be  required  to  make  In-lieu  pay- 
ments for  the  police  protection,  fire  protec- 
tion and  other  property -related  services  they 
receive  from  the  local  community,"  Shad- 
rawy said. 

"Where  governmental  properties  are  in- 
volved, these  in  lieu  payments  should  be  pro- 
vided for  In  the  budget,  so  that  the  public  Is 
given  a  full  accounting  of  the  costs  of  these 
services  and  what  use  Is  being  made  of  its 
tax  money." 

Shadrawy  said  assessment  and  separ.-ite 
public  listing  of  tax-exempt  real  property  Is 
long  overdue  and  would  make  taxpayers  and 
legislators  aware  of  how  much  exemptions 
are  costing  local  governments. 

Testimony  presented  by  the  education 
commission  of  the  states  Indicates  one-third 
of  the  potentially  taxable  property  in  the 
United  States  is  tax-exempt.  Exempt  prop- 
erties range  from  church  cemeteries  to  the 
77-story  Chn-sler  Bldg.  in  New  York,  the 
testimony  showed. 

Clifford  Allen,  metropolitan  assessor  for 
Nashville-Davidson  County,  said  a  state 
granting  an  exemption  from  the  common 
burden  of  taxes  to  any  property,  or  class  of 
property,  should  be  made  to  reimburse  the 
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local  governments  for  the  loss  of  tax  revenue 
resulting  from  these  exemptions. 

Allen  said  it  should  apply  to  property 
owned  by  religious,  educational  and  chari- 
table institutions  along  with  property  owned 
by  the  state  and  federal  governments. 

He  would  also  ask  the  federal  government 
to  pay  local  governments  a  tax  equivalent  on 
all  property  It  owns  In  any  locality. 

"It  Is  not  fair  for  the  taxpayers  of  a  partic- 
ular community  to  be  saddled  with  the  entire 
costs  of  such  exemptions  by  having  their  tax 
bills  raised  to  make  up  the  loss  In  revenue 
from  exempt  property  In  their  community," 
Anen  said. 

Muskle's  subcommittee  will  look  further 
Into  the  matter  at  later  hearings. 

According  to  subcommittee  figures,  14 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  now  com- 
pile lists  of  tax-exempt  property.  The  states 
are  Arizona,  California.  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  Iowa,  Mturyland,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island  and 
Wisconsin. 


[From  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel, 
May   10.   1973 1 

MusKiE  May  Hold  Area  Tax  Hearings 
(By  Tim  Wyngaard) 

Washington,  May  10. — Spurred  by  charges 
of  rampant  Inequities  In  property  tax  assess- 
ment of  coal  fields.  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  (D- 
Maine)  may  hold  a  tax  reform  hearing  this 
summer  in  Central  Appalachla. 

Muskle's  Senate  subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  is  considering  adding 
a  Cumberland  Mountains  hearing  to  a  list 
of  regional  meetings  on  property  tax  and 
governmental  reform  moves  pending  In  Con- 
gress, according  to  committee  sources. 

The  committee  may  be  drawn  to  the  coal 
fields  In  response  to  detailed  charges  of  tax 
breaks  handed  coal  firms  by  state  and  local 
assessors,  compiled  by  J.  W.  Bradley  of 
Petros,  Tenn. 

Bradley  is  president  of  Save  Our  Cumber- 
land Mountains  (SOCM),  which  Is  Involved 
In  citizen  suits  challenging  tax  assessment 
practices  in  the  area. 

"Nowhere  Is  an  Investigation  of  property 
tax  Injustices  more  sorely  needed  than  In 
Central  Appalachla — the  60  or  so  counties  In 
the  coal-bearing  mountains  of  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  and  parts  of  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,"  Bradley  wrote  Muskle. 

OWNERS   AIDED? 

"Beneath  the  apparent  poverty  of  these 
mountains  are  found  Immense  reserves  of 
one  of  the  nation's  most  valuable  resources — 
coal — but  the  conditions  on  the  surface 
scarcely  reflect  the  wealth  beneath,"  Bradley 
wrote. 

The  faltering  war  on  poverty  brought  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  Appalachla,  but  the  rich 
coal  companies  of  the  aurea — mainly  con- 
trolled by  outside  Interests — pay  little  In  the 
form  of  taxes  to  support  on-going  govern- 
mental programs  rangmg  from  local  educa- 
tion to  health  and  welfare,  Bradley  charged. 

"The  Federal  revenues  in  essence  picked 
up  the  property  tax  tab  of  already  wealthy 
non-Appalachian  owners  of  the  area's  coal 
reserves,"  said  Bradley. 

"The  stance  of  the  Federal  Government 
thus  far  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Ignoring 
or  tacitly  tolerating  this  tax  Inequity." 

MOST   NOT   APPKAISEO 

The  British-owned  American  Association 
Ltd.,  which  owns  17  per  cent  of  the  land  in 
Claiborne  County,  Tenn.,  pays  $19,000  a  year 
In  property  taxes — only  3  per  cent  of  the  lo- 
cal tax  load,  according  to  Bradley's  study. 

Yet  the  firm  makes  more  than  $400,000  a 
year  In  coal  field  royalties,  whUe  most  of 
Its  land  Is  assessed  at  only  $25  an  acre — 
less  than  the  assessment  of  farm  land  In  the 
poverty-stricken  county,  according  to  Brad- 
ley 

Most  of  the  coal  reserves  are  not  appraised 


at  aU,  despite  a  state  law  requiring  such 
action — and  despite  an  anticipated  mining 
life  of  at  least  25  years  for  the  reserve  fields, 
Bradley  told  Muskle. 

Local  residents  have  started  legal  actions 
to  force  state  and  local  tax  officials  to  comply 
with  the  state  property  tax  law,  and  they 
have  won  the  battles — but  the  coal  wealth 
remains  tinassessed,  he  told  Muskle. 

LIKENED    TO    "COLONY" 

Said  Bradley  of  the  American  Association: 

"It  Is  like  a  colonialist,  extracting  wealth 
from  Claiborne  County  and  leaving  behind 
poverty,  environmental  ruin,  and  low  prop- 
erty tax  revenues.  The  valley  f-om  which  It 
derives  its  wealth  and  the  county  courthouse 
are  Its  colony,  lacking  the  power,  money  or 
ability  to  challenge  the  colonizer  and  hav- 
ing to  depend  upon  the  support  of  outside 
governments  to  run  Its  schools,  fix  Its  roads 
and  provide  Its  services." 

The  pattern  Is  reflected  county  by  county 
and  state  by  state  throughout  Central  Ap- 
palachla, Bradley  charged. 

WhUe  Federal  aid  to  the  region  Increased 
during  the  war  on  poverty  In  the  1960's, 
the  reliance  of  local  governments  In  the  area 
on  the  property  tax  for  their  budgets  de- 
creased, he  said. 

MISLEADING    IMPRESSIONS 

"While  leaving  the  Impression  of  'aid'  to 
Appalachla,  the  war  on  poverty  revenues  In 
essence  picked  up  the  property  tax  tab  of 
the  already  buoyant  owners  of  Appalachla's 
coal  reserves." 

In  Kentucky,  31  people  and  corporations 
control  four-fifths  of  the  coal  reserves  In  the 
state — while  coal  fields  worth  $200  to  $300 
an  acre  are  often  assessed  at  $2  an  acre,  if 
carried  on  the  tax  rolls  at  all,  he  charged. 

In  Tennessee,  nine  large  corporations  con- 
trol 34  percent  of  the  land  In  coal  counties 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  coal  wealth,  but  pay 
only  4  per  cent  of  the  property  taxes  In  those 
counties. 

SIMILAR   PATTERNS 

SlmUar  patterns  are  found  In  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  the  report  concludes. 

Property  taxation  as  now  applied  In  the 
states,  Bradley  charged,  "has  failed  and  failed 
miserably." 

"The  area's  resource  Is  a  depletable  one. 
Every  delay  In  remedying  the  Inequities 
means  a  loss  now  and  In  the  future. 

"Coal  taxation  can  be  done  and  mineral 
taxation  Is  being  done  effectively  elsewhere. 
What  seems  to  be  lacking  on  the  part  of 
county  and  state  officials  In  Central  Appa- 
lachla Is  not  the  way  but  the  will,"  Bradley 
told  Muskle. 


be  established  to  help  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  tax  reform  efforts. 

Payments  of  up  to  $6  per  capita  would  be 
provided  to  states  which  adopt  programs  of 
property  tax  relief,  designed  to  help  low  m- 
come  taxpayers. 


(From  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)   Pioneer  Press. 

May  3,  1973] 

Wendy  Tells  Tax  Bxtrden 

Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  testified  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  today  In  support  of  a  blU  under 
which  the  federal  government  would  help 
ease  local  property  tax  burdens. 

The  measure  Is  sponsored  by  Sen.  Edmund 
Muskle,  D-Malne,  and  Sen.  Charles  Percy, 
R-ni. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  intergovernmental  relations,  Anderson 
said  over-reliance  on  property  taxes  has  be- 
come "almost  a  national  scandal." 

Anderson  said  states  and  local  govern- 
ments need  to  strengthen  their  tax  struc- 
tures In  order  to  become  more  efficient  part- 
ners In  a  better-balanced  federal  system. 

The  governor  said  In  prepared  remarks: 

"First,  the  property  tax  places  a  shameful 
burden  on  low-Income  Individuals,  especially 
the  elderly.  Second,  the  local  nature  of  prop- 
erty taxes  creates  a  great  disparity  In  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  our  nation's  chU- 
dren,  both  within  states  and  among  states." 

Under  the  Muskle-Percy  bill,  a  federal  of- 
fice of  property  tax  relief  and  reform  would 


MAJOR  SPEECH  BY  ARNOLD  MILLER, 
NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA,  BE- 
FORE THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  a  half  year  ago  the  United  States 
witnessed  the  most  closely  watched  exer- 
cise in  imion  democracy  In  the  history 
of  this  country.  In  December  1972,  Arnold 
Miller  defeated  incumbent  President  W. 
A.  "Tony"  Boyle  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
During  the  course  of  Mr.  Miller's  cam- 
paign the  issue  he  most  frequently  ex- 
pounded upon  was  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  Nation's  coal  miners. 

As  chief  sponsor  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  it 
was  especially  gratifying  to  me  to  know 
of  the  personal  commitment  Arnold 
Miller  was  making  to  the  rank-and-flle 
coal  miners.  To  this  day,  as  I  have  im- 
f ortunately  been  compelled  to  observe  on 
too  many  occasions  in  the  past  3  years, 
too  little  progress  is  being  made  in  eradi- 
cating health  and  safety  hazards  from 
the  Nation's  coal  mines. 

In  a  recent  statement  to  the  National 
Press  Club,  Mr.  Miller  reiterates  his  com- 
mitment to  mine  health  and  safety  and 
describes  some  of  the  steps  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  is  now  under- 
taking to  achieve  the  national  goals  in 
this  field.  He  also  explores  publicly  some 
of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  since 
the  election  in  December  to  bring  an  even 
greater  degree  of  democracy  to  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  the  election  and  in  the 
area  of  health  and  safety,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Mr.  Miller's  state- 
ment printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement    or    UMWA    President    Arnold 
Miller 

A  little  over  four  months  ago,  an  Iron  gate 
barred  the  main  stairway  In  the  UMW's 
Washington  headquarters.  Today,  that  gate 
Is  gone.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  recent 
changes  at  the  UMW.  But  It  symbolizes  them 
aU. 

The  obstacles  that  barred  coal  miners  from 
their  union  have  been  removed.  The  United 
Mine  Workers,  today,  belongs  to  the  rank- 
and-flle. 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  reform  Is 
the  establishment  of  democracy  In  the 
union's  districts.  For  the  past  30  years,  all 
but  four  of  the  UMW's  24  districts  were  kept 
under  trusteeships  by  the  International 
Union,  and  rank-and-flle  mlneworkers  were 
denied  the  right  to  elect  their  district  of- 
ficials. The  UMW  during  this  period  was  like 
a  government  of  the  United  States  In  which 
the  President  appointed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  Governors  of  every  state,  and  the 
officials  who  counted  the  ballots  in  Presi- 
dential elections.  It  was.  In  short,  a  dictator- 
ship. 

On  our  first  day  In  office.  Vice  President 
Trbovlch,  Secretary-Treasurer  Patrick  and  I 
submitted  a  resolution  to  the  union's  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  calling  for  demo- 
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cratlc  elections  In  every  UMW  district.  The 
resolution  was  approved  unanimously. 

Today,  elections  for  the  offices  of  District 
I*resldent,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board  Member  are  being 
held  under  Independent  supervision  In  12 
UAIW  districts.  The  remaining  districts  are 
either  going  to  be  merged  to  save  operating 
expenses  or  are  under  court  Jurisdiction. 
Elections  in  these  districts  will  probably  take 
place  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Following  its 
election,  each  district  will  hold  a  convention 
to  draft  a  district  constitution  and  make 
plans  to  hold  elections  for  the  posts  of  dis- 
trict representatives. 

After  years  of  struggle  by  rank-and-file 
miners,  the  district  elections  are  a  great  vic- 
tory for  trade  union  democracy.  More  than 
any  other  reform,  democracy  represents  the 
hope  for  revitalizing  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers as  a  militant  trade  union  and  as  a  pro- 
gressive political  force. 

For  the  district  officers  who  will  be  chosen 
by  the  rank-and-file  determine  union  policy 
In  the  coalfields. 

District  representatives  provide  help  to 
rank-a:.d-file  miners  who  feel  their  contract 
rights  to  seniority,  wages,  Job  posting,  and 
the  like  have  been  abridged  and  who  file  a 
grievance  Eg.imst  the  ccmpany  Involved.  In 
the  pa-st,  district  representatives  were  largely 
political  appointments  designed  to  buy  off 
influential  rank-a;id-fxlers  or  potential  leb- 
els.  They  owed  nothing  to  the  rank-and-file 
and  rarely  fought  to  protect  its  interests  in 
grievance  cases.  As  their  contract  rights  were 
slowly  whittled  away  coal  miners  resorted 
to  the  wildcat  str;ke  as  their  only  protection. 
The  need  to  stand  for  election  will  force 
district  repreoentatlves  to  be  accountable  to 
the  miners  t^ey  are  supposed  to  represent  or 
risk  being  voted  out  of  office.  In  the  future, 
at  every  step  of  the  grievance  process,  coal 
operators  can  expect  to  face  rank-and-file 
miners  supported  by  district  representatives 
who  light  for  the  man,  not  give  in  to  the 
management. 

District  presidents  are  the  union's  leaders 
in  the  coalfields.  But  under  previous  admin- 
istrations, appointed  district  presidents 
viewed  independent  political  activity  by  coal 
miners  as  a  threat  to  their  control  and  used 
the  union's  resources  to  suppress  it. 

In  1969,  West  Virginia  coal  miners  or- 
ganized the  Black  Lung  Association  to  edu- 
cate their  union  brothers  about  the  ravages 
of  miner's  lung  diseases.  Eventually,  about 
40,000  coal  miners  went  en  strike  for  three 
weeks  to  gain  recognition  of  black  lung  as  a 
compensable  disease  under  state  workmen's 
compensation.  As  a  founder  of  the  Black 
Lung  Association.  I  was  shocked  when  West 
Virginia's  UMW  district  presidents  denounced 
our  group  as  a  dual  union  and  tried  to  pre- 
vent any  UMW  local  union  from  donating  to 
our  cause. 

The  Black  Lung  movement  succeeded  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  the  former  United 
Mine  Workers  leadership.  But  it  will  never 
be  known  how  many  other  efforts  by  rank- 
and-filers  to  Improve  their  living  and  work- 
ing conditions  died  a-bornlng  because  of 
the  hostility  of  UMW  officials.  I  am  confident 
that  once  the  leadership  In  the  districts  is 
elected  by  the  rank-and-file  there  will  be  a 
resurgence  of  grass  roots  efforts  by  coal 
miners  not  only  to  Improve  their  working 
conditions,  but  to  elect  progressive,  pro- 
labor  candidates  to  political  office,  and  to  win 
legislative  Improvements  In  workmen's  com- 
pensation, minimum  wage,  and  mine  health 
and  safety.  This  time  the  UMW  will  be  100% 
behind  them. 

The  International  Executive  Board  (lEB) 
members  who  will  be  elected  m  each  dis- 
trict are  the  chief  govemtog  body  of  the 
union  according  to  the  UMW  constitution. 
But  under  my  predecessor,  the  appointed 
lEB  members  were  little  more  than  a  rubber 
stamp  in  the  hands  of  the  officers.  They  ap- 
proved the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  union  dues  money  that  was  Illegally  used 


to  finance  the  1969  Boyle  re-election  effort 
and  presided  over  a  decade's  misuse  of  funds 
so  flagrant  it  makes  the  Committee  for  the 
Re-Election  of  the  President  look  like  a 
nlckel-dlme  operation. 

Few  coal  miners  knew,  for  Instance,  that 
$68,894  of  their  dues  money  paid  for  a 
two-room  suite  in  the  Sheraton-Carlton 
Hotel  occupied  by  former  Secretary-Treasurer 
John  Owens  between  1963  and  1968.  But  the 
former  members  of  the  lEB  knew  and  okayed 
the  expenditure. 

Shortly  after  I  took  my  oath  of  office,  I 
pledged  that  "The  days  when  UMW  officers 
lived  like  kings  at  the  expense  of  the  mem- 
bership are  over."  A  democratically-elected 
International  Executive  Board,  exercising  It^ 
full  constitutional  authority  to  oversee  the 
union's  affairs,  will  be  the  surest  guarantee 
against  their  return. 

But  no  matter  how  democratic  the  union's 
governing  body  and  hew  well-intentioned  Its 
officers,  the  danger  persists  that  here  In 
Washington  the  new  administration  will  be- 
come Isolated  from  the  men  who  don  their 
hard-hats  and  lamps  every  day  and  labor  in 
the  nation's  coal  mines  to  earn  a  living. 

That  is  why  it's  so  vital  to  strlo  awav 
the  special  privileges.  Inflated  salaries,  and 
e.\tra  benefits  that  separated  the  former 
officers  from  the  rank-and-file  miner.  Since 
taking  office,  we  have  slashed  salaries  of  the 
International  officers  and  staff  by  20  percent 
and  have  eliminated  special  per  dlems.  med- 
ical privileges,  and  full-salary  pensions  for 
the  top  three  officers. 

In  the  past,  staff  and  officers  enjoyed  a 
minimum  of  four  weeks  vacation  while  work- 
ing coal  miners  got  only  two  weeks  under  the 
1971  National  Coal  Wage  Agreement.  Under 
the  new  vacation  plan  recently  adopted  by 
the  Executive  Board,  those  who  work  at  the 
International.  Including  the  International 
officers,  will  receive  the  same  vacation  bene- 
fits as  the  contract  provides  for  our  members. 
Finally,  in  a  much  publicized  sale,  the  UMW 
disposed  of  the  three  Cadillac  limousines 
used  by  its  former  officers  and  leased  two 
Chevrolets  Instead. 

These  reforms  save  the  union  considerable 
sums  of  money.  But,  what's  more  Important, 
they  affirm  that  Mike  Trbovlch.  Harry  Pat- 
rick, and  I  are  coal  miners  and  umon  men 
who  don't  need  the  trappings  of  corporate 
executives  to  win  respect  for  the  offices  we 
hold. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Patrick  recently  sum- 
med up  the  change  at  the  UMW  this  way. 
"The  UMW  used  to  have  Cadillacs  driven  by 
chauffeurs,"  he  said.  "Now  we  have  Chevro- 
lets and  the  rank-and-file  is  In  the  driver's 
seat." 

One  further  democratic  safeguard  has  been 
the  creation  of  an  Independent  UMW  Journal 
open  to  all  views  and  expressions  of  opinion. 
In  the  past,  a  change  m  UMW  leadership 
was  most  apparent  In  the  Journal's  letters  to 
the  editor  section.  Letters  that  used  to  read 
"God  Bless  John  L.  Lewis"  were  replaced  by 
letters  that  read  "God  Bless  Tony  Boyle." 

The  new  administration  Intends  to  go  one 
step  further.  Whether  a  coal  miner  wants  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor  that  says  "God 
Bless  Arnold  Miller"  or  a  letter  that  says 
"God  Save  Us  From  Arnold  Miller,"  the  UMW 
Journal  will  provide  him  the  space  to  print 
It. 

We  had  hoped  to  give  every  candidate  In 
the  district  elections  space  In  the  Journal 
to  present  his  platform  to  the  membership. 
Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
unable  to  supervise  the  allocation  of  Journal 
space  to  the  candidates,  as  It  did  In  the  In- 
ternational election,  and  we  could  not  risk 
the  possibility  of  charges  of  partisanship  and 
court  challenges  to  the  elections  if  we  super- 
vised It  ourselves.  At  the  upcoming  union 
convention,  I  plan  to  ask  the  delegates  to 
approve  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
will  guarantee  Journal  space  to  candidates  In 
futvire  elections. 
A  free  and  Independent  UMW  Journal,  as 


recent  events  In  Washington  have  demon- 
strated, will  be  an  effective  counter  to  the 
Isolation  any  administration  can  fall  victim 
to.  And  It  wUl  save  my  press  secretary  the 
difficult  task  of  trying  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  "inoperative"  to  a  skeptical  coal 
miner. 

Here  in  Washington,  we  have  Uken  steps 
to  revitalize  the  UMW-owned  National  Bank 
of  Washington.  Seven  new  board  members 
were  elected  to  the  NBW  Board  of  Directors 
in  March  from  the  ranks  of  Washington's 
business  community  and  labor  movement.  As 
Washington's  third  largest  bankmg  facility, 
we  are  confident  that  the  NBW  will  take  an 
Increasingly  active  role  In  the  Washington 
community  with  particular  emphasis  on  In- 
creasing Its  program  of  loans  to  minority 
business  enterprises. 

The  UMW  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund 
is  also  located  In  Washington.  Though  legal- 
ly It  is  a  separate  entity  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  the  union  appoints  one  of  Its 
three  governing  trustees.  When  I  came  into 
office,  the  union-appointed  trustee  was  Ed- 
ward Carey,  UMW  General  Counsel  under 
Tony  Boyle.  I  removed  Carey  from  that  posi- 
tion, an  action  he  challenged  In  court,  but 
which  was  subsequently  upheld  by  a  XJB. 
District  Judge.  I  am  presently  serving  as 
union  trustee. 

The  problems  facing  the  Fund  are  very 
great.  A  recent  court  ruling  added  approxi- 
mately 17,000  additional  miners  and  widows 
to  the  pension  fund  rolls.  The  ruling  was  a 
tremendous  victory  for  thousands  of  mining 
families  who  had  been  Illegally  denied  the 
pension  benefits  for  which  they  worked  all 
their  lives.  But  It  placed  an  additional  bur- 
den on  the  Fund's  assets,  depleted  by  years 
of  misuse.  Last  year,  the  Fund  paid  out 
834  mUUon  more  than  It  took  In.  Yet,  despite 
Its  financial  problems,  the  Fund's  present 
benefit  program  wlU  have  to  be  Increased  for 
It  consigns  coal  miners  to  a  future  of  pension 
poverty,  rather  than  pension  security.  Soft 
coal  miners,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
qualUy.  retire  on  $150  a  month  after  20  years 
work.  Anthracite  miners  receive  $30  a  month 
pension.  If  a  man  Is  kUled  In  the  mines,  his 
widow  receives  no  pension  benefits.  A  dis- 
abled miner  loses  his  medical  protection  four 
years  after  he  Is  injured. 

Two  things  are  predictable  In  the  negoti- 
ations for  the  1974  contract. 

The  coal  indxistry  will  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute more  for  the  welfare  of  Its  employees. 
And  the  coal  Industry  wUl  claim  It  can't 
afford  to.  I  was  raised  In  the  coalfields  and 
have  been  a  coal  miner  all  my  working  life. 
But  I  have  never  heard  a  coal  operator  say 
he  was  making  any  money.  To  hear  the 
operators  tell  it,  the  coal  Industry  Is  the 
longest-running  nonprofit  organization  In 
the  nation,  devoted  solely  to  providing  em- 
ployment for  miners. 

Profit  figures  tell  another  story.  The  profits 
of  Old  Ben  Cool  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  OH,  rose  137  percent  between  1968 
and  1972  according  to  reports  filed  with  the 
Security  Exchange  Conamlsslon.  Peabody 
Coal,  a  subsidiary  of  Kennecott  Copper  Com- 
pany, boasted  an  84  percent  rise  In  profits 
last  year  according  to  the  same  sources. 
Consolidation  Coal  Company,  owned  by  Con- 
tinental Oil.  experienced  a  rise  of  118  percent. 
From  1969  to  1972,  the  combined  profits 
of  the  following  eight  coal  companies  showed 
a  net  gain  of  69.5  percent — North  American 
Coal,  Westmoreland  Coal,  Rochester  and 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Valley  Camp  Coal.  East- 
em  Associated  Coal,  Zelgler  Coal,  Baukol- 
Noonan,  and  the  Plttston  Company's  coal 
divisions. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  will  be  respon- 
sible In  Its  bargaining  position.  But  the 
Industry  must  recognize  that  coal  miners 
are  no  longer  willing  to  risk  their  lives  and 
choke  on  coal  dust  eight  hours  a  day,  yet 
receive  no  pay  when  they  are  sick  and  retire 
after  a  lifetime  of  work  on  less  than  $40  a 
we  el?. 
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The  pick  and  shovel  days  are  over.  Coal 
miners,  today,  are  skilled  Industrial  workers. 
Increasingly,  they  are  younger  men,  many  of 
them  Vietnam  veterans.  All  of  them  are  un- 
wilUng  to  repeat  the  history  of  their  fathers 
who  worked  their  lives  and  health  away  and 
have  nothing  to  show  for  It. 

The  energy  Industry  has  reaped  tremen- 
dous profits  and  the  nation's  Industrial  ex- 
pansion has  been  fueled  by  the  labor  of  coal 
miners.  Now  coal  miners  are  asking  for  a 
Just  return.  The  new  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Is  determined  that  they  receive 
It. 

Sick  pay,  aid  to  disabled  miners  and 
widows,  and  Increased  pensions  can  only  be 
won  In  future  contract  negotiations.  But 
there  Is  one  goal  that  coal  miners  are  un- 
willing to  postpone — safety  in  the  mtaes. 

Over  100.000  coal  miners  have  been  killed 
In  the  nation's  coal  mines  In  this  century 
alone.  Think  about  that  for  a  moment.  We're 
not  talking  about  statistics,  but  men.  Men 
like  Roger  Argabrlte,  a  26-year-old  coal  miner 
from  Lynco,  West  Virginia,  and  father  of 
two  children,  crushed  by  a  roof  fall  April 
26th  In  an  Eastern  Associated  Coal  Corpora- 
tion mine.  Or  Kenneth  Holland,  a  21 -year-old 
coal  miner  from  Browder,  Kentucky  caught 
In  a  conveyor  belt  In  a  Peabody  Coal  Com- 
pany mine  on  April  9th  and  run  through  Its 
rollers.  He  left  a  wife  and  child. 

The  nation's  coalfields  are  littered  with  the 
human  debris  of  the  mining  Industry — men 
with  one  arm,  or  two  fingers  on  a  hand,  men 
whose  backs  were  broken  by  tons  of  mine 
roof  that  fell  silently,  without  warning. 
Widows  who  never  had  the  comfort  of  grow- 
ing old  with  their  husbands  and  chUdren 
who  grew  up  with  a  memory  Instead  of  a 
father.  And  the  walking  dead— the  victims  of 
black  lung — whose  every  step  Is  a  reminder 
that  their  lungs  are  little  more  than  masses 
of  black  coal  dust. 

My  friends,  coal  miners  have  had  enough 
of  dying.  Coal  miners'  wives  have  had  enough 
of  widowhood.  Coal  miners'  children  have 
been  dressed  In  mourning  too  long. 

For  years  we've  heard  that  miners  die 
because  coal  mining  is  Inherently  dan- 
gerous. It's  a  myth.  Last  July,  nine  coal 
miners  died  In  a  fire  at  Consolidation  Coal's 
BlacksvUle  No.  1  mine  near  Fairmont,  West 
Virginia.  They  didn't  die  because  coal  min- 
ing 18  dangerous  work.  They  died  because 
Consolidation  Coal  Company  violated  the 
law. 

When  a  piece  of  mine  machinery  Is 
moved  In  the  narrow  confines  of  an  under- 
ground coal  mine,  there  Is  always  the  pos- 
sibility It  will  come  In  contact  with  over- 
head electrical  cables  and  cause  a  fire.  West 
Virginia  mining  law  requires  the  removal 
of  any  miner  who  Is  working  beyond  the 
piece  of  machinery  before  It  Is  moved.  Then. 
If  a  fire  breaks  out,  no  one  wUl  be  trapped 
within  the  mine  cut  off  from  the  circulating 

Consol  simply  Ignored  this  law  when  mov- 
ing a  huge  continuous  mining  machine  on 
July  20  even  though  there  were  only  Inches 
of  clearance  between  the  mine  roof  and  the 
machine  and  an  energized  trolley  wire  over- 
head. Nine  men  were  kept  working  beyond 
the  machinery  while  It  was  moved.  A  fire 
broke  out.  The  men  were  trapped  and  suf- 
focated within  an  hour. 

In  the  seven  months  preceding  the  fire 
BlacksvUle  No.  1  mine  had  been  cited  for 
485  violations  of  the  federal  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  act  and  465  violations  of  state 
mimng  laws.  Sections  of  the  mine  had  been 
shut  down  on  19  separate  occasions  for  con- 
ditions of  imminent  danger  and  the  mine 
had  been  cited  24  times  for  accumulation  of 
flammable  materials.  Two  days  before  the 
fire.  Bureau  of  Mines  Inspectors  had  Issued 
a  violation  notice  for  "excessive  accumula- 
tions of  loose  coarse  coal,  oU,  and  grease  on 
and  round"  the  machine  which  caused  the 
fire. 

It  wasn't  fate  that  kUIed  nine  men  in 


BlacksvUle,  but  corporate  IrresponslbUlty 
and  greed.  Production  time  would  have  been 
lost  If  the  nine  men  had  been  removed  from 
the  mine.  And  time,  we  are  told.  Is  money. 
The  argument  that  coal  mining  Is  un- 
avoidably dangerous  work  faUs  to  explain 
why  other  nations  boast  safety  records  vastly 
superior  to  the  United  States  or  why  some 
American  companies  have  made  real  prog- 
ress  In  reducing   fatalities   and   Injuries. 

American  coal  mines  kUl  six  times  as  many 
miners  per  miUlon  man  shifts  as  West  Ger- 
man mines,  four  times  as  many  as  British 
mines,  and  three  times  as  many  as  coal  mines 
in  Russia.  For  every  mUlion  ions  of  coal 
mined  by  the  Plttston  Company  In  1970,  at 
least  one  coal  miner  was  killed  and  more 
than  35  suffered  serious  Injuries.  At  U.S. 
Steel,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  total  pro- 
duction of  18.7  mUUon  tons  of  coal  In  1970 
only  one  miner  was  killed  In  aU  of  the  com- 
pany's mUies  and  a  total  of  35  tojured. 

During  my  campaign,  I  pledged  to  the 
membership  that  coal  wUl  be  mined  safely 
or  not  at  all.  It  Is  a  pledge  I  Intend  to  keep. 
The  UMW  safety  division  Is  assembling  a 
team  made  up  of  veteran  coal  miners  skilled 
In  all  areas  of  mine  safety,  attorneys  trained 
In  mine  safety  legislation,  amd  physicians 
knowledgeable  about  miners'  health  prob- 
lems. This  team  wUl  be  equipped  to  make 
on-site  Inspections  of  coal  mines  and  provide 
immediate  support  In  local  safety  disputes. 

Since  we  have  been  m  office,  the  new  UMW 
safety  division  has  provided  assistance  to  two 
coal  miners  fired  for  refusing  to  operate  un- 
safe equipment  m  a  U.S.  Pipe  and  Foundry 
mine  in  Alabama;  members  of  a  local  union 
who  refused  to  drink  water  from  unsanltaiy, 
rat-Infested  containers  at  an  Island  Creek 
Company  mine  In  West  Virginia;  and  rank- 
and- filers  demanding  the  removal  of  a  new 
foreman  who  had  ordered  them  to  work  In 
hazardous  methane  gas  at  a  U.S.  Steel  mine 
In  Pennsylvania. 

With  the  safety  division's  support,  the  Ala- 
bama miners  were  re-hlred,  the  West  Virginia 
miners  filed  a  grievance  against  their  com- 
pany, and  U.S.  Steel  agreed  to  put  the  fore- 
man chaUenged  by  Pennsylvania  miners  Into 
a  safety  training  program. 

The  primary  union  responslbUlty  for  en- 
forcing mine  safety  rests  with  local  UMW 
safety  committees.  Under  the  1971  contract, 
committees  elected  from  each  local  union 
have  the  power  to  Inspect  coal  mines  and 
shut  down  any  section  In  which  they  find 
an  Imminent  danger. 

In  the  past,  safety  committeemen  who  pur- 
sued their  responslbUlty  vigorously  were  of- 
ten transferred  by  management  to  a  work- 
place filled  with  water,  forced  to  work  In  low 
coal,  or  fired.  The  companies  felt  free  to  take 
such  action  because  they  knew  the  United 
Mine  Workers  leadership  would  not  Inter- 
vene. That  situation  has  changed. 

Any  safety  committee  which  shuts  down 
a  section  or  mine  which  In  Its  Judgment 
poses  a  threat  to  the  lives  or  health  of  coal 
miners  wUl  get  the  complete  support  of  the 
UMW  today.  Perhaps  when  certain  coal  oper- 
ators discover  that  It  is  more  costly  to  run 
their  mines  unsafely  than  to  run  them  safely, 
they  win  also  discover  that  coal  mining  is 
not  Inherently  dangerous. 

The  faUure  of  former  UMW  leaders  to  sup- 
port local  safety  committees  parallels  the 
present  problem  with  the  safety  effort  at  the 
U.S.  Bureau  or  Mines.  Officials  at  top  levels 
of  the  Bureau  are  so  Industry-oriented  that 
they  continually  undercut  the  efforts  of  mine 
safety  Inspectors  In  the  field.  Instead  of  a 
department  staffed  with  e.xperlenccd  person- 
nel, trained  in  mine  safety,  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Bureau  have  become  an  oasis  for  politi- 
cal Job  seekers  and  public  relations  special- 
ists. 

In  January  1971,  the  White  House  hired 
Edward  FaUor  as  a  8100  a  day  coi.sultant  at 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  FaUor's  experience  in- 
cluded political  support  for  Barry  Goldwater 
In  1964,  work  as  a  paid  lobbyist  for  the  Iowa 


Association  of  Coin  Operated  Laundries,  and 
service  in  the  1970  campaign  of  then-Re- 
publican Congressman  Clark  MacGregor 
sigainst  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Mr.  Fallor  had  never  been  inside  a  coal 
mine,  talked  to  a  federal  mine  Inspector,  or 
read  a  copy  of  the  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  act  when  he  was  hired  by  the  Bureau. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  weeks  later,  he  was  named 
by  the  White  House  as  a  835,000-a-year  as- 
sistant to  Bureau  of  Mines  Director  Elburt 
Osbom  and  asked  to  establish  a  Biireau  pro- 
cedure for  assessing  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  1969  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 
A  federal  Judge  threw  out  FaUor's  first 
collection  scheme  In  March  of  1970  because 
it  did  not  comply  with  the  law's  require- 
ments. Undaunted.  Fallor  drew  on  his  ex- 
perience as  a  municipal  Judge  In  Dubuque, 
Iowa  and  prepared  a  new  procedure.  In  April 
1970  and  again  In  February  1971,  West  Vir- 
ginia Congressman  Ken  Hechler  warned  the 
Bureau  that  the  new  assessment  procedure 
again  faUed  to  comply  with  the  law.  The 
Government  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Comptroller  General  sounded  slmUar  warn- 
ings. The  warnings  went  unheeded. 

On  March  9,  1973  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Aubrey  E.  Robinson  ruled  in  response  to  a 
suit  by  the  Independent  Coal  Operators  that 
the  Bureau's  assessment  procedure  was  un- 
lawful. The  ruling  virtually  Invalidated  $24 
mUllon  in  penalties  which  had  been  assessed 
but  never  coUected,  against  coal  companies 
There  was  no  reaction  from  Ed  Fallor  at 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  however.  He  had  already 
moved  on  to  a  Job  with  the  Committee  for 
the  Re-Electlon  of  the  President.  In  late 
March,  FaUor  was  named  to  a  high  post  m 
the  Commerce  Department. 

Ed  FaUor's  brief.  Inept  reign  at  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  might  sound  lU:e  the  stuff 
of  comedy.  It  Isn't.  During  Fallor's  18  months 
as  head  of  the  Bureau's  assessment  office  271 
men  died  violently  in  mine  accidents  40- 
000  miners  were  injured,  and  about  '2  OOO 
more  were  disabled  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
Donald  Schllck  is  Deputy  Director  for 
Health  and  Safety  at  the  Bureau. 

Last  year,  he  amazed  Just  about  everyone 
by  declaring  that  as  a  result  of  the  Bureau's 
enforcement  of  dust  control  standards  black 
lung  Is  a  disease  of  the  past.  Not  a  single 
medical  authority  could  be  found  to  support 
this  claim,  nor  had  any  Independent  study 
been  made  to  verify  that  the  sampling  de- 
vices used  by  the  Bureau  accurately  measure 
coal  dust  In  a  mine.  Privately,  Bureau  of- 
ficials concede  that  the  sampling  technique 
probably  couldn't  withstand  a  court  chal- 
lenge by  coal  operators.  Coal  miners,  who 
continue  to  spit  up  mouthfuls  of  black  coal 
dust  after  each  shift,  found  Schlick's  state- 
ment strangely  reminiscent  of  the  claims 
made  up  untu  several  years  ago,  that  black 
lung  doesn't  exist. 

Two  months  ago,  Donald  Schllck  Informed 
the  world  that,  due  to  the  Bureau's  efforts  It 
Is  now  safer  to  work  In  a  coal  mine  than  'to 
drive  a  car  on  the  nation's  highway,  a  state- 
ment which  prompted  one  coal  miner  to  vow 
never  to  take  a  ride  with  Mr.  Schllck  at  the 
wheel.  Bureau  Director  Osborn  was  moved  to 
point  out  that  there  had,  in  fact,  been  an 
increase  in  the  over-aU  Injury  rate  during 
1972.  And  a  dedicated  Information  officer  at 
the  Bureau  was  courageous  enough  to  say  in 
response  to  reporters'  Inquiries,  that  "for 
anyone  to  make  this  kind  of  comparison 
would  Indicate  he  had  not  clear  concept  of 
the  Bureau's  mission." 

More  disturbing  than  Mr.  Schlick's  public 
relations  gimmickry  Is  his  cozy  relationship 
with  the  Industry  he  Is  mandated  to  regulate. 
The  LoulsvUle  Courier-Journal  recently  re- 
vealed that  Schllck  and  two  of  his  aides  had 
accepted  free  transportation  on  a  Food  Ma- 
chinery Corporation  plane  from  Los  Angeles 
to  a  company  mine  In  Wyoming  which  the 
Bureau  inspects.  FMC  has  5.9  mUllon  dollars 
In  research  contracts  with  the  Bureau,  and 
Department  of  Interior  regulations  prohibit 
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acceptance  of  gifts  or  favors  from  companies 
doing  business  with  It. 

In  an  Interview  with  the  UMW  Journal, 
Schllck  aduiowledged  that  he  had  also  ac- 
cepted free  transportation  on  a  plane  owned 
by  Mine  Safety  Appliances,  another  company 
doing  business  with  the  Bureau.  And  the 
Courier-Journal  discovered  that  Mr.  Schllck 
had  apparently  violated  departmental  ethics 
once  again  Last  fall  the  Courier  said,  Schllck 
had  accepted  Sve  free  football  tickets  and  a 
weekend  holiday  provided  by  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  which  has  had  over 
$250,000  In  research  contracts  with  the  Bu- 
reau over  the  past  five  years. 

The  day  before  he  and  his  family  left  for 
the  football  weekend,  SchUck  sent  a  strongly 
worded  memo  to  the  Bureau's  deputy  director 
for  mineral  resources  stating  he  was  "quite 
chagrined"  to  learn  that  a  proposed  $585,000 
contract  between  the  Bureau  and  VPI  had 
been  disapproved.  Schllck  wrote  that  "I 
strongly  urge  that  you  reconsider  this  proj- 
ect" and  fund  It  In  total.  The  next  day  he  was 
off  to  the  ballganae. 

On  April  1,  Schllck  received  a  reprimand 
from  Acting  Secretary  of  Interior  John 
Whltaker  for  accepting  the  free  transporta- 
tion on  the  FMC  plane.  According  to  Whlt- 
aker any  repetition  of  such  conduct  would 
result  In  Schlick's  Immediate  suspension  and 
possible  dismissal. 

Yet  the  letter  made  no  mention  at  all  of 
the  other  Instance  of  travel  on  a  company 
plane  or  the  acceptance  of  gifts  from  VPI. 
A  month  has  gone  by  and  the  Department 
has  not  commented  on  the  Incidents. 

How  can  the  nation's  coal  miners  have 
any  confidence  in  an  official  who  continually 
violates  regulations  against  acceptance  of 
favors  from  companies  he  Is  supposed  to 
regxilate?  In  the  face  of  the  Department's 
silence  on  two  apparent  violations  of  Its 
ethics,  can  the  public  be  confident  that  there 
win  be  "no  whitewash"  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines? 

If  Mr.  Schlick's  actions  were  isolated  in- 
discretions, they  might  be  overlooked.  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  consistent  with  the 
Bureau's  history  of  cozlness  with  the  coal 
Industry.  Too  many  fines  have  gone  uncol- 
lected. Too  many  warnings  that  collection 
procedures  will  not  withstand  a  court  chal- 
lenge have  gone  unheeded. 

Until  the  Bureau  of  Mines  cleans  Its  house 
of  self-serving  political  appointees  and  pub- 
lic relatloiLs  artists;  until  the  Bureau  recog- 
nizes that  its  mission  is  to  clean  up  the 
mines,  not  strike  a  balance  between  produc- 
tivity and  saving  men's  lives;  and  until  the 
Bureau  understands  that  Its  constituents 
are  American  coal  miners,  not  coal  company 
executives,  it  will  remain  an  agency  with 
Uttle  credibility  in  the  nation's  coalfields  or 
at  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  touch  briefly  on 
the  URrW's  role  in  the  labor  movement  and 
our  recent  legislative  efforts. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  was  once  a 
leader  In  the  labor  movement  and  every  coal 
miner  can  take  pride  that  his  union  helped 
build  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
the  United  Auto  Workers  of  America,  and  the 
CIO.  The  UMW,  allied  with  other  progressive 
trade  unions.  Intends  to  be  a  vital  force  In 
the  labor  movement  once  again. 

In  the  four  months  the  new  administra- 
tion has  been  in  office,  the  UMW  has  sup- 
ported a  successful  strike  by  members  of  the 
National  Union  of  Drug  and  Hospital  Em- 
ployees In  Rlchlands,  Virginia;  a  successful 
organizing  effort  by  reporters  and  editors  in 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia;  a  recognition 
strike  by  members  of  the  Communication 
Workers  of  America  at  a  PlkeviUe,  Kentucky 
hospital;  and  the  candidacy  of  James  Mor- 
rlssey.  a  rank-and-file  reformer  seeking  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Maritime  Union. 
On  the  home  front,  we  are  getting  ready 
to  launch  a  major  UMW  organizing  drive — 
the  first  in  over  a  decade — aimed  at  the 
large  surface  mines  opening  up  out  west  and 


the  hundreds  of  smaller  non-union  mines 
throughout  the  eastern  coalfields.  Close  to 
50.000  non-union  coal  miners  in  the  United 
States  produce  over  one  hundred  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year.  Our  organizing  drive  will  end 
when  every  one  of  them  Is  a  United  Mine 
Worker  and  a  royalty  Is  paid  Into  the  UMW 
WelfEire  and  Retirement  Fund  on  every  ton 
of  coal  they  mine. 

On  the  legislative  front,  UMW  representa- 
tives testified  recently  on  pension  reform  be- 
fore the  Special  Pension  Task  Force  of  the 
Hotise  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
In  Its  testimony,  the  UMW  supported  the 
strongest  possible  provisions  for  early  vesting, 
portability,  standards  for  trustees,  widows 
benefits,  and  easy  eligibility. 

Our  major  legislative  effort  Is  to  find  con- 
gressional relief  for  the  threat  posed  to  coal 
miners  because  of  Industry's  failure  to  de- 
velop sulphur  control  technology.  As  I 
pointed  out  In  my  recent  statement  on  the 
energy  crisis,  present  state  regulations  under 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  will  eliminate  the 
Jobs  of  26,000  coal  miners  who  mine  coal  too 
high  in  sulphur  to  bum  under  present  pol- 
lution standards. 

Coal  miners  remember  when  the  mines 
automated  In  the  50's  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miners  were  thrown  out  of  work. 
Automation  of  the  mines  was  called  progress, 
but  Its  costs  were  borne  only  by  the  miners, 
not  the  Industry  or  the  public.  Pollution 
control  is  also  progress,  but  this  time  coal 
miners  expect  the  nation  and  the  Industry 
to  help  bear  its  burden  as  well  as  Its  rewards. 
Despite  threats  of  blackouts  and  brovra- 
outs  and  the  nation's  Increasing  need  for 
electrical  power,  the  administration  has  cut 
by  98  million  funds  mandated  In  the  1974 
budget  for  sulphur  control.  We  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  restore  those  funds  and  to 
Institute  a  crash  program  to  develop  sul- 
phur controls. 

We  had  hoped  that  President  Nixon's  long- 
awaited  energy  message  would  commit  the 
nation  to  development  of  Its  huge  coal  re- 
serves as  Its  moet  stable,  long-term  source 
of  energy.  Common  sense  and  history  both 
dictate  such  an  approach.  Coal  represents  80 
percent  of  our  domestic  energy  supply.  And 
In  every  political  and  economic  crisis  In  re- 
cent times,  the  nation  has  turned  to  coal 
as  the  most  reliable,  abundant  fuel  here  at 
home. 

I  could  not  help  but  note  the  Irony  when 
less  than  24  hours  after  President  Nixon 
announced  elimination  of  oil  Import  quotas, 
Saudi  Arabia  announced  it  would  not  expand 
its  oil  production  unless  the  United  States 
alters  its  political  stance  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  seems  we  cannot  learn  from  the  past.  The 
President's  new  energy  policy  is  based  on  the 
samo  heavy  reliance  on  foreign  supplies  of 
energy  that  created  the  crisis  we  face  today. 
While  we  discuss  band-aid  solutions  to  the 
present  fuel  shortages  such  as  recommenda- 
tions that  we  tape  our  doors  to  prevent  win- 
ter heat  loss,  over  a  trillion  tons  of  coal  lie 
untapped  beneath  our  feet.  Coal  can  guaran- 
tee the  nation's  energy  needs  for  hundreds 
of  years  to  come  If  we  unchain  our  vast  re- 
serves. The  alternative  is  political  blackmail 
for  decades  to  come.  The  key  to  self-suffi- 
ciency Is  coal. 

Less  than  a  year  has  passed  since  400  rank- 
and-file  coal  miners  braved  threats  of  re- 
prisals, blackball,  and  even  murder  to  gather 
In  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  to  nominate 
their  candidates  for  leadership  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  to  adopt  a  platform  of 
goals  for  the  future. 

Many  of  the  goals  In  that  platform — sick 
pay,  credit  unions,  a  union  headquarters  in 
the  coalfields,  and  safety  In  the  mines — 
have  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 

But  rather  than  be  discouraged,  I  am 
reminded  of  what  a  coal  miner  said  at  the 
Wheeling  convention.  This  miner  had  been 
beaten  bloody  on  the  floor  of  the  1964  UMW 
convention  for  trying  to  say  what  he 
believed. 
In  Wheeling,  in  1972.  at  the  Miners  for 


Democracy  convention,  that  same  miner  was 
chairing  part  of  the  proceedings.  Several 
delegates  from  the  floor  complained  to  him 
that  the  convention  was  moving  too  slowly, 
and  the  miner  acknowledged  that  it  was 
true.  But  he  didn't  mind,  he  said,  and  gave 
the  reason  why. 

"Democracy."  the  miner  said,  "always  takes 
a  little  longer." 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  BANG- 
LADESH URGED 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  recent  re- 
ports of  impending  famine  in  Bangladesh 
have  greatly  disturbed  me.  I  believe  more 
assistance  from  our  Government  is  es- 
sential. I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
State  Department  announced  a  $45  mil- 
lion grant  to  Bangladesh  for  a  series  of 
reconstruction  projects.  The  money  can 
also  be  used  to  buy  commodities  such  as 
fertilizers,  pesticides  and  high  yielding 
rice  seed.  In  addition,  I  hope  that  we  meet 
its  request  for  200.000  metric  tons  of  rice. 
The  problem  in  Bangladesh  is  a  com- 
plex one.  On  the  one  hand,  this  new  and 
impoverished  country  has  been  faced 
with  a  dwindling  supply  of  grain  in  light 
of  our  recent  grain  shipments  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  On  the  other,  it  has  faced 
increasing  criticism  from  many  sources 
for  massive  failures  in  food  distribution 
and  black  marketering.  Finally.  Bang- 
ladesh has  been  tiit  with  floods  leaving 
10.000  persons  homeless. 

I  hope  that  we  lend  our  assistance  to 
Bangladesh  at  a  critical  time  for  this  new 
nation  even  though  the  criticism  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  may  in  fact 
be  justifiable.  In  view  of  our  past  failure 
of  support  to  this  nation,  we  should  give 
it  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  aid  its 
starving  people  who  have  no  control  over 
the  natural  and  man-made  disasters  that 
control  their  survival. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  20,  1973] 

Bangladesh  Qets  $45  MnxiON  Aid  From 
United  States 

The  United  States  yesterday  extended  a  $45 
million  grant  to  the  Bangladesh  government 
for  a  series  of  reconstruction  projects.  A 
state  Department  announcement  said  the 
funds  could  also  be  used  to  buy  commodities 
such  as  fertilizers,  pesticides  and  high-yield 
rice  seed. 

U.S.  officials  privately  expressed  optimism 
that  the  administration  would  meet  a  Bang- 
ladesh request  for  200.000  metric  tons  of 
grains.  The  Bangladesh  government  has  said 
that  the  grain  will  be  needed  In  July  and  Au- 
gust to  avert  famine  In  the  year's  most  crit- 
ical between-harvests  period. 

But  these  officials  said  it  was  "most  un- 
likely" that  the  grain  could  be  shipped  be- 
fore July  because  of  U.S.  grain  commitments 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  last  year  decided  to  buy 
about  18  million  tons  of  food  and  feed  grains 
in  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  move  re- 
sulted in  increased  grain  prices  and  tied  up 
all  available  shipping. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  29,  19731 
Stealino  Food  From  the  Starving  in 
Bangladesh 
(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 
Manikoanj,    Bangladesh. — For    All    Mud- 
din,  the  umbrella  fixer,  this  is  the  busy  sea- 
son. Each  afternoon,  towering  black  clouds 
roll  up  along  the  nearby  Padma  River  from 
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the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  dump  their  monsoon 
torrents  on  ManlkganJ. 

Muddin  sits  cross  legged  on  the  greasy 
brickwork  street  of  the  central  market  and 
stitches  patches  on  worn  black  cotton  um- 
brellas and  repairs  their  broken  metal  ribs. 
As  a  sideline,  he  tinkers  with  sticky  padlocks 
and  replaces  lost  keys  from  a  rusty  heap  at 
his  side. 

Yet,  in  this  peak  period,  the  umbrella  man 
is  hungry.  "On  a  good  day,"  he  tells  a  visitor, 
"I  eat  one  meal  of  rice.  When  things  are  not 
so  good,  I  eat  a  chupatti  (a  flat  bread)  In- 
stead. There  are  many  days,  though,  when  I 
eat  nothing." 

One  look  at  Muddin  shows  that  he  is  tell- 
ing the  truth.  His  brown  legs,  sticking  out 
beneath  his  tightly  wrapped  green  plaid 
sarong,  seem  to  have  no  flesh  on  them.  His 
belly  is  a  maze  of  fine  wrinkles.  His  ribs  and 
backbone  protrude  as  clearly  as  the  ribs  on 
the  umbrellas  he  fixes. 

There  are  many  like  Muddin  in  ManlkganJ, 
a  sub-district  town  40  miles  north  of  Dacca. 
Ndal  Beparl  owns  two  cows  In  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Motho  and  sells  their  milk  in 
the  town.  "I'm  half-fed  all  the  time,"  he  says. 
"We  all  are.  There  Is  no  need  to  ask  us  if  we're 
getting  enough  to  eat.  Just  look  at  us. 
There's  your  answer." 

Nowhere  in  ManlkganJ,  a  town  of  15,000, 
Is  a  fat  man  to  be  seen.  Women  are  not  seen 
at  all.  "Our  women  are  ashamed  to  come 
out,"  says  Kalu  Biswas,  a  cycle  rickshaw 
driver.  "They  are  half-naked." 

What  is  wrong  with  ManlkganJ?  Why  are 
the  people  without  food  and  clothing  7 

"Since  the  war  of  liberation,"  says  Monser 
All,  45,  a  farmer  who  lost  a  leg  fighting  as  a 
guerrilla  In  1971  against  the  Pakistani  army, 
■prices  have  gone  higher  and  higher.  No  one 
can  afford  to  buy  food  or  clothing. 

"The  government  told  us  that  after  in- 
dependence life  would  be  good.  My  brother 
died  in  the  war.  I  lost  this  leg.  But  the  gov- 
ernment has  done  nothing." 

His  hands  trembling  as  he  balances  him- 
self between  a  bamboo  crutch  and  a  cane. 
Ali  reached  Into  a  threadbare  cloth  bag  slung 
around  his  neck.  He  pulled  out  a  stained  and 
much-handled  paper  rolled  and  tied  with  a 
pink  ribbon  and  opened  it.  "The  Prime  Minls- 
ters  Relief  and  Welfare  Fund."  the  paper  is 
entitled. 

"The  government  people  in  the  town  have 
told  me  to  forget  about  the  money  due  me 
from  this  fund,"  Ali  says.  "I  am  not  a  beggar, 
but  I  am  forced  to  beg  some  food  from  my 
friends  or  I  will  die." 

All's  story,  the  story  of  ManlkganJ,  is  the 
story  of  millions  of  people  and  hundreds  of 
towns  and  cities  in  Bangladesh.  Although  the 
world  has  responded  to  the  tragedy  of  Bang- 
ladesh by  pouring  over  5  million  tons  of  food 
Into  the  newborn  country,  the  food  Is  not 
reaching  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  get 
it.  Prices  have  risen  spectacularly,  but  earn- 
ings have  stood  still  or  fallen. 

The  story  Is  the  same  for  poor  people  like 
All  Muddin,  the  umbrella  man,  who  earns 
the  equivalent  of  $9  a  month,  and  middle- 
class  people  like  Abdul  Hadl,  an  accountant 
in  the  local  branch  of  the  Bangladesh  Agri- 
cultural Bank,  who  earns  a  little  more  than 
$40  a  month. 

Hadl,  30,  is  married  and  has  three  small 
chUdren.  They  live  in  a  section  of  a  cor- 
rugated Iron  shed  they  rent  across  the  muddy 
street  from  the  bank. 

deficit  spending 

Standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  house  along 
side  his  wife,  who  consented  to  see  a  stranger 
although  her  sari  was  worn  thin  and  torn  In 
places.  Hadl  said  his  monthly  expenses — 
mainly  for  food  and  rent — were  Just  about 
twice  his  earnings.  "I  don't  know  how  long 
this  can  go  on,"  he  said. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  his  troubles?  "Things 
were  all  right  before  the  elections  last 
March,"  he  said.  "There  was  enough  food  In 
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the  ration  shops  and  we  were  getting  along." 
Like  almost  everyone  in  ManlkganJ.  Hadl 
voted  for  the  Awaml  League  of  Prince  Minis- 
ter Sheikh  Mujbur  Rahman,  contributing  to 
the  league's  smashhig  97  per  cent  victory  In 
the  nation's  first  post  independence  general 
election. 

"But  now,  the  ration  shops  have  nothing," 
Hadl  continued.  "There  Is  widespread  mis- 
use of  funds  by  the  government.  In  the 
next  elections,  I  will  vote  for  anyone  who 
can  give  us  food  and  colthes." 

Sadi  reckons  that  Mujib  has  lost  60  per  cent 
of  his  support  in  ManlkganJ. 

What  has  happened  to  all  the  food  that 
has  been  sent  to  Bangladesh?  "Everyone 
knows  that."  Hadl  says  and  smUes.  "It  goes 
to  India." 

The  claim  that  vast  quantities  of  wheat 
and  rice  have  been  smuggled  across  the  ram- 
bling and  open  Bangladesh  border  into  India 
is  heard  everywhere.  It  has  been  heard  ever 
since  the  Indian  army  withdrew  from  Bang- 
ladesh more  than  a  year  ago  after  defeating 
the  Pakistani  army  and  handing  the  former 
province  of  East  Pakistan  Its  Independence. 

UntU  now,  most  foreign  observers  have 
accepted  that  a  certain  amount  of  food  has 
been  smuggled  out  of  the  country  but  they 
have  maintained  that  the  quantity  was  lim- 
ited. In  the  first  eight  or  ten  months  after 
independence,  it  was  presumed  that  local 
politicians  were  raking  off  shipments  of  re- 
lief rice  and  wheat  for  their  own  use  and  for 
sale  on  the  black  market. 

But  now,  the  grain  Is  not  even  getting 
that  far.  The  distribution  system  Is  being 
Interrupted  before  the  grain  reaches  the 
final  channels.  An  Investigation  conducted 
in  several  small  towns  and  at  the  country's 
principal  seaport.  Chlttagong,  showed  what 
happens  to  much  of  the  food. 

government  purchases 
The  United  Nations  Relief  Office  Bangla- 
desh handles  95  perrent  of  the  food  grains 
shipped  to  Bangladesh.  The  onlv  food  not 
cleared  through  Chittagcng  by  the  United 
Nations  is  that  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment in  foreign  markets.  To  date,  this 
amounts  to  1.03  million  tons. 

According  to  Paul  Wlls.  a  Dane  la  charge 
of  the  U.N.  food  operation  In  the  port.  The 
U.N.  has  cleared  more  than  4.8  mUlion  tons 
since  the  relief  operation  began  some  16 
months  ago. 

Once  the  grain,  flour,  sugar  and  cooking 
oil  U  unloaded  at  Chlttagong.  its  distribu- 
tion throughout  Bangladesh  Is  In  the  hands 
of  the  government.  Sheikh  MuJib  insisted 
that  foreigners  not  meddle  In  the  Internal 
distribution  system.  To  aid  the  government, 
however,  the  U.N.  has  turned  over  its  fleet 
of  723  trucks.  Hundreds  of  theses  vehicles 
are  rust*ng  and  deteriorating  In  streets  and 
on  vacant  lots  In  Chlttagong  and  Dacca. 
Many  are  driven  by  politicians  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families  for  personal  use. 

Prom  the  huge  warehouses  and  grain  ele- 
vators at  Chlttagong,  the  food  is  moved  over- 
land and  by  small  ships  to  the  Inland  ports 
of  NaryanganJ  and  Khulna.  From  there,  it  Is 
taken  by  bullock  cars,  trucks,  trains  and 
Uttle  sailing  boats  to  local  supply  depots. 

It  Is  at  this  stage  that  the  system  falls 
apart.  Private  dealers  pick  up  consignments, 
of  say  10  tons  each.  They  are  supposed  to  de- 
liver these  to  ration  shops  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  Rural  villages,  generally  self-reliant 
through  their  own  rice  fields,  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  rationing  system.  But  about  35 
per  cent  of  the  country's  75  million  people — 
those  living  in  towns — are  estimated  to  be 
entirely  dependent  on  rationing. 

The  dealers  distribute  perhaps  half  of  their 
consignments  to  the  ration  shops,  and  show 
on  their  records  that  they  have  delivered  the 
entire  supply.  The  rest  is  smuggled  across 
the  border,  most  of  it  westward  into  the 
Indian  state  of  West  Bengal. 

Although  the  governments  of  Bangladesh 
and  India  have  made  some  efforts  to  halt  the 


flow,  by  stationing  armed  troops  on  the  bor- 
der, the  supervision  Ls  ine.Tectual.  A  Bengali 
source  in  Chlttagong  with  personal  acquaint- 
ances among  the  smugglers  noted  that  many 
of  the  guards  have  been  bought  off.  'very 
cheaply.  Indeed." 

blatant  trucks 
This  source  also  said  that  the  illicit  traffic 
is  extremely  difficult  to  spot,  let  alone  halt. 
"One  peasant,  carrying  one  sack  of  grain, 
raises  little  suspicion."  he  said.  "And  it's  easy 
for  that  peasant  to  walk  back  and  forth 
across  the  border  50  times  a  day.  That  kind 
of  activity  mounts  up."  Other  activity  Is  more 
blatant,  with  trucks  plying  back  and  forth 
almost  at  will. 

The  question  Is  raised,  why  bother  smug- 
gimg  grain  out  of  the  country  when  the 
price  in  Bangladesh  has  doubled  and  tripled? 
The  answer  is  that  the  exchange  rate  of  the 
Bangladesh  taka  for  the  Indian  rupee  makes 
the  trade  more  lucrative  than  disposal  on 
the  Bangladesh  black  market. 

For  example,  two  months  ago,  rice  was 
selling  in  Bangladesh  for  90  taka  (about  $13) 
a  maund.  an  82-pound  measure.  At  the  same 
time,  the  price  in  Calcutta,  the  state  capital 
of  West  Bengal,  was  70  rupees  (about  $10). 
But  while  the  official  exchange  rate  is  one 
to  one,  the  Indian  rupee  is  worth  double  the 
taka  on  the  Bangladesh  black  market,  mean- 
ing the  seller  gets  the  equivalent  of  140  taka. 
The  cost  of  smuggling  one  maund  of  rice 
most  of  the  way  across  Bangladesh  into  In- 
dia Is  estimated  to  be  10  taka.  This  leaves 
the  smuggler  a  profit  of  40  taka  on  each 
maund  smuggled  Into  India. 

Some  smugglers  use  their  profits  to  buy 
Indian  consumer  goods  which  they  take  back 
into  Bangladesh  and  sell  on  the  black  mar- 
ket. Increasing  numbers,  however,  are  leav- 
ing their  money  in  Indian  banks — or  sending 
It  on  to  banks  in  England  and  Europe — as 
confidence  in  the  new  Bangladesh  govern- 
ment slips. 

The  smuggling  trade  Is  growing  even  more 
attractive  as  prices  In  India  are  dri\'en  up 
by  a  drought  produced  famine  In  half  a 
dozen  states. 

Perhaps  the  only  way  to  block  the  stream 
of  food  spilling  out  of  Bangladesh  would  be 
to  adjust  the  taka's  value  against  the  rupee. 
But  fiscal  planners  ta  Dacca  do  not  publicly 
discuss  the  possibility. 

The  most  bitter  irony  about  the  failure  in 
food  distribution  is  that  foreign  grants  and 
government  purchases  of  rice  and  wheat,  to- 
gether with  domestic  rice  production,  total 
more  than  enough  to  feed  the  country's  en- 
tire population. 

According  to  Informed  Western  sources  in- 
timately Involved  In  the  problem,  this  year's 
domestic  output  of  rice  will  fall  about  2  5 
million  tons  short  of  what  is  required  to  feed 
the  entire  country.  This  gap.  normal  In  Bang- 
ladesh. Is  at  least  spanned — and  most  likely 
exceeded — by  what  Is  coming  into  Chltta- 
gong. plus  government  stocks  now  said  to 
total  some  300.000  tons. 

Recent  floods  in  three  districts  of  the 
country,  which  have  destroyed  a  certain 
amount  of  the  current  rice  crop,  did  not 
come  as  a  siu-prlse.  Bangladesh  has  floods 
every  year.  "This  year's  are  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  most  others,"  said  an  American 
source.  "The  trouble  is  that  the  figures  are 
really  hard  to  pin  down.  They're  whatever 
you — or  the  government — choose  to  make 
them." 

For  international  consumption,  at  least, 
the  government  has  chosen  to  make  the  fig- 
ures sound  as  disastrous  as  possible.  One  rea- 
son seems  to  be  that  Sheikh  Mujib  would 
like  to  have  a  good  supply  of  food  laid  by  to 
use  as  a  cushion  when  expected  anti-gov- 
ernment activity  Increases  later  this  sum- 
mer. 

FOOD    DIVERSION 

Reports  from  New  York  and  Washington 
Indicate  that  Bangladesh  is  considering  ways 
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of  having  the  Soviet  Union  and  India  divert 
some  or  the  wheat  they  have  pxirchased  from 
the  United  States  to  this  country.  U.S. 
sources  In  Dacca,  however,  dismiss  the  reports 
because  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  India 
is  in  a  position  to  divert  any  food  now. 

Most  foreigners  working  on  food  Imports 
are  reluctant  to  discuss  the  overall  matter 
other  than  to  report  official  statistics.  The 
government,  desperately  seeking  to  aUevlate 
public  pressure  against  It,  Is  flaUing  about, 
ascribing  blame  anywhere  it  can. 

Two  weeks  ago,  for  instance,  a  government- 
controlled  Bengali-language  newspaper  in 
Chittagong  charged  the  UNROB's  Wiis  was 
deliberately  mUmanaging  ship  clearance  to 
make  a  profit  from  the  huge  penalty 
charges — which  have  run  into  millions  of 
dollars — that  the  government  must  pay  ship- 
ping companies  because  their  vessels  are 
forced  to  wait  weeks  In  the  crowded  harbor 
before  being  unloaded. 

The  main  reason  that  ships  have  piled  up 
in  the  harbor  In  the  last  few  months  Is  that 
the  government  went  Into  the  International 
market  in  a  hurry  in  the  months  preceding 
the  March  elections  to  buy  vote-winning 
rice.  Vessels  carrying  the  rice  arrived  all  at 
once  and  could  not  be  unloaded  on  schedule. 

WUs.  who  had  been  with  the  U.N.  since 
1949,  simply  smiles  and  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

"All  I  can  tell  you,"  he  says,  "Is  that  I  do 
nothing  but  work,  eat  and  sleep — In  that 
order  of  priority.  We're  pushing  food  up- 
country  like  crazy,  more  than  ever  before. 
I've  often  wondered  what  happens  to  It." 

Wiis  Is  presently  on  schedule,  choreograph- 
ing dozens  of  hulking  tankers  around  the 
port,  hindered  by  sunken  ships  yet  to  be 
cleared  from  the  bottom  by  Soviet  navy  div- 
ers and  by  a  shortage  of  docks,  some  of  them 
destroyed  during  the  war  and  others  by 
cyclones. 

A  tour  of  the  docks  makes  It  clear  that 
grain  Is  pouring  in.  On  one  recent  evening, 
an  American  tanker,  the  Virginia  Trader, 
was  emptying  its  hold. 

GIANT  VACUUM 

Prom  the  40-foot  depths  of  the  tanker, 
thick,  flexible  tubes — like  the  tentacles  of  an 
octopus — were  stretched  across  bamboo 
scaffolds  to  a  rambling,  corrugated  Iron  ware- 
house. Powered  by  rumbling  giant  vacuum 
machines,  the  tubes  spewed  wheat  onto  a 
towering  mountain  of  grain. 

"Next  stop,  India,"  Joked  the  ship's  cap- 
tain. James  W.  Pettyjohn  of  Balnbrldge,  Ga. 
"But  this  sort  of  thing  is  nothing  new," 
Pettyjohn  added.  "I've  been  bringing  wheat 
to  India  and  Pakistan  for  years,  and  a  lot 
of  it  never  gets  where  it's  supposed  to." 

It  Is  certainly  not  getting  to  ManlkganJ.  At 
the  Inland  town.  Jahlruddln  Ahmed  opened 
the  lock  on  that  small  black  metal  shed  and 
showed  a  visitor  inside.  At  the  back  of  the 
shed,  a  ration  shop,  were  about  a  dozen  sacks 
of  grain.  "That's  all  we've  got,  and  It's 
wheat,"  Ahmed  says.  "We  haven't  received 
any  rice  since  last  November." 

For  Bengalis,  doing  without  rice  Is  more 
than  doing  without  a  particular  kind  of 
food.  "Rice  doesn't  Just  fill  our  bellies,"'  said 
Ahmed,  "It  soothes  our  minds  as  well.  We 
will  never  get  used  to  wheat." 

According  to  Ahmed,  a  slight,  white- 
bearded  man  with  a  philosophical  bent,  the 
average  fam.lly's  ration  of  13  pounds  of 
wheat,  intended  to  last  two  weeks,  suflSces 
for  five  or  six  days. 

"After  that,"  he  said,  "they  must  buy  on 
the  open  market.  But,  of  course,  very  few  can 
afford  the  prices.  So.  we  live  on  fate." 

Bangladesh  Floods  Leave  10.000  Homeless 
Dacca,  May  28. — More  than  10.000  persons 
have  been  made  homeless  by  floods  which  fol- 
lowed two  days  of  torrential  rain  in  North- 
east Bangladesh,  it  was  reported  today. 

First  reports  said  at  least  20  villages  had 
been    hit    in    the   Sylhet    district,    in   which 


homes,  cattle  and  personal  belongings  had 
been  swept  away. 

This  is  the  second  time  this  month  that 
the  country  has  been  hit  by  severe  flooding. 
About  30  persons  died  when  floodwaters  In- 
undated Eastern  Bangledesh  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  and  half  the  area's  rice  crop 
was  destroyed, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  14,  1973] 
Grain  Crisis  in  Bangladesh 
In  Bangladesh  the  situation  Is  almost  be- 
yond belief.  This  desperately  poor  and  hun- 
gry country  of  80  million  people  caught  the 
world's  sympathy,  or  fancy,  when  It  became  a 
nation  late  in  1971.  On  this  basis.  It  was 
offered  free  some  2.5  million  tons  of  food 
grains  In  1972 — nearly  half  from  India,  most 
of  the  rest  from  the  United  States.  But  polit- 
ical styles  change.  In  1972  the  Soviet  Union 
decided  to  buy  some  18  million  to"hs  of  food 
and  feed  grains  In  this  country.  Bangladesh 
did  not  disappear  as  a  cause  overnight;  food 
commitments  made  earlier  remained  in  effect. 
But  the  Soviet  deal,  lauded  for  Its  contribu- 
tion to  peace  and  the  American  balance  of 
payments  and  the  President's  re-election, 
took  center  stage. 

The  results,  for  Bangladesh,  have  been  awe- 
some. Grant  aid  of  American  food  is  halting, 
to  be  replaced  by  sales.  The  reason  is,  one 
official  puts  It,  grant  aid  was  given  on  an 
emergency  basis  and  "by  definition  an  emer- 
gency is  something  short-lived."  By  Ameri- 
can definition,  one  should  add.  So  Bangla- 
desh, whose  foreign  exchange  reserves  hover 
barely  at  the  $200  million  mark,  has  been 
forced  to  go  out  and  buy  some  $120  million 
worth  of  food— at  prices  kited  by  the  Soviet 
wheat  deal,  needless  to  say.  Even  with  cash, 
grains  are  not  available,  or  not  available  in 
the  amounts  and  on  the  delivery  schedules 
necessary.  Bangladesh  needs  monthly  Imports 
of  about  300,000  tons  to  keep  even.  But  now 
that  so  many  grain  ships  have  been  diverted 
from  Dacca  to  Odessa,  deliveries  have  fallen 
to  50,000  tons — this  at  the  year's  most  critical 
between-harvests  time.  And,  of  course,  the 
shippers  have  raised  their  prices.  One  should 
note  that  the  consumption  norm  on  which 
these  calculations  are  based  is  a  mere  15 
ounces  of  food  grains  per  person  per  day,  a 
level  certain  to  guarantee  a  degree  of  national 
malnutrition — malnutrition  Is  Itself  a  horri- 
ble wasting  disease.  About  six  times  as  much 
grain  per  person  goes  into  the  American  diet. 
It  might  be  noted. 

What  should  be  done?  Immediately,  the 
American  and  Soviet  governments  should 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  let  the  available 
shipping  be  used  to  carry  the  available  food 
to  desperate  Bangladesh.  The  seeming  Soviet- 
American  conspiracy  of  selfishness  In  this 
matter  should  be  dissolved  for  the  sake  of 
millions  of  people  poised  on  the  brink  of 
wasting  and  death.  The  time  is  so  short  that 
this  should  be  done  before  the  scheduled 
Brezhnev-Nlxon  summit;  they  could  both 
make  political  capital  out  of  It.  Regardless 
of  whether  the  summit  is  derailed  or  delayed 
by  Watergate,  the  two  powers  should  address 
themselves  to  the  problem:  the  problem  not 
only  of  Bangladesh  but  of  all  the  hungry  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Secondly,  It  Is  vital  at  this  moment  of 
grave  crisis  In  Bangladesh  that  the  United 
States,  with  or  without  the  cooperation  of 
other  major  food  producers,  spare  Bangla- 
desh the  need  to  divert  Its  grotesquely  small 
reserves  of  foreign  exchange  to  the  purchase 
of  either  food  or  shipping  to  carry  the  food. 
The  Intended  American  decision  to  end  grant 
aid  and  to  sell  grain — at  easy  terms  but 
under  a  program  requiring  Bangladesh  to  pay 
expensive  shipping  costs — is  simply  wrong. 
This  is  a  form  of  hard-headedness  entirely 
out  of  phase  with  Bangladesh's  plight.  The 
United  States  should  keep  up  International 
pressure  to  deal  with  It,  even  though  the 
Bengali   cause   no   longer  has   the   "glamor" 


or  excitement  that  sustained  It  abroad  a  year 
or  so  ago. 

Finally,  this  particular  crisis  should  spur 
those  m  and  out  of  government  who  under- 
stand that  food  production  must  be  planned 
much  more  on  an  International  basis  with 
an  eye  to  filling  all  International  needs. 
Short-term  single-country  agricultural  plan- 
ning Is  an  anachronism  and  a  luxiury  of  the 
rich  and,  as  the  condition  of  Bangladesh 
demonstrates,  a  moral  outrage.  A  President 
looking  for  worthy  new  horizons  to  conquer 
In  International  affairs  can  start  right  here. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENDS 
POSTAL  SERVICE  ON  FUEL  CON- 
SERVATION PRACTICES— POST- 
MASTER  GENERAL  ELMER  KLAS- 
SEN  ACTS  AFFIRMATIVELY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
many  occasions  I  have  spoken  concern- 
ing the  fuels  and  energy  crisis  facing  this 
Nation.  Now  we  have  a  condition  in 
which  motorists  are  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  critical  situation  we 
face.  This  past  Memorial  Day  weekend 
saw  many  motorists  limited  in  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  of  gasoline  they  may  pur- 
chase. And  large  numbers  of  service  sta- 
tions were  closed  in  many  areas  due  to 
lack  of  supply. 

We  are  being  urged  to  conserve  fuel  in 
an  effort  to  alleviate  critical  supply  prob- 
lems we  certainly  will  face  unless  there 
are  concerted  fuel  conservation  efforts  by 
all  of  us. 

One  notable  effort  to  conserve  sup- 
plies has  been  made  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Elmer  T.  Klassen  who  issued  guide- 
lines for  vehicle  operations  and  mainte- 
nance in  the  five  U.S.  Postal  Service  Re- 
gions, operators  of  the  largest  fleet  in  the 
Nation. 

Postmaster  General  Klassen  recently 
issued  a  maintenance  bulletin  to  all  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service's  7,000  facilities 
which  have  vehicles  in  which  the  need 
for  fuel  conservation  was  emphasized. 
Contained  in  the  bulletin  was  an  outline 
of  steps  to  follow  in  seeking  a  reduction 
of  1  percent  of  the  85.701,821  gallons  of 
petroleum  fuels  used  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  fiscal  1972  for  its  fleet  of  100,000 
postal  vehicles.  A  1  percent  reduction 
would  mean  a  savings  of  857,018  gallons. 

I  commend  Postmaster  General  Klas- 
sen for  arranging  that  articles  are 
printed  in  Postal  Service  publications, 
thus  alerting  all  postal  employees  to  the 
need  for  conservation  of  motor  fuels. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Maintenance  Bulletin  dated  May  21  on 
fuel  conservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Maintenance 

Bulletin,  May  21,  1973] 

Fuel  Conservation 

To;  Director.  Delivery  Division. 

Att:  Manager,  Vehicle  Services  Branch. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  the  television  news  media  have 
been  alerting  the  nation  that  It  Is  facing  a 
fuel  crisis.  To  that  end,  the  gasoline  com- 
panies are  being  forced  to  ration  deliveries 
to  their  supply  outlets.  Though  there  have 
been  fuel  shortages  in  certain  areas,  to  date 
we  or  the  general  public  have  not  felt  the 
pinch  nationwide. 

The  Federal  Government  has  said  It  does 
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not  want  to  ration  fuel,  so  it  has  asked  the 
oil  companies  to  voluntarily  establish  prior- 
ities which  they  are  doing.  We  would  prob- 
ably be  considered  on  the  priority  list.  This 
does  not  mean  however  that  we  should  not 
attempt  to  conserve  on  fuel,  especially  since 
we  have  one  of  the  largest  fleets  in  the 
country. 

Last  year.  FY  72,  the  Postal  Fleet  used 
86,701,821  gallons  of  gasoline.  If  through  the 
efforts  of  all  employees  concerned,  we  could 
reduce  the  consumption  of  our  fleet  by  l*;",., 
the  net  reduction  would  be  857,701  gallons 
annually. 

A  1 ' ,  or  more  reduction  Is  not  Impossible 
If  all  employees  concerned  give  their  full 
cooperatlcn.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the 
common  practices  that  will  conserve  fuel. 

1.  Idling;  Shut  vehicles  off  when  making 
pick  ups  or  deliveries. 

2.  Accelerittlon :  Practice  moderate  acceler- 
ation habits  when  starting  vehicle  In  motion. 

3.  Speed:  Maintain  speeds  of  under  50 
mph. 

4.  Vehicle  Operation;  Immediately  report 
engine  malfunctions. 

5.  Properly  Tuned  Engines:  When  tuning 
engines,  follow  the  specifications,  adjust  car- 
buretors to  tbe  proper  air  fuel  ratio. 

6.  Carburetor  Air  Filters;  Inspect  filters 
frequently.  Clean  or  replace  as  necessary. 

7.  Automatic  Choke:  Clean  and  adjust  as 
necessary. 

Carl  F.  Myers, 
Director,  Office  of  Fleet  Maintenance, 

Customer  Services  Group. 


BETTER    HEARING    AND    SPEECH 
MONTH 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  We 
people  from  Missouri  have  a  two-word 
motto  we  are  mighty  proud  of.  Show  Me. 
The  idea  of  those  words  is  both  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  kind  of  mirror  for  what  we 
believe  in.  a  philosophy. 

The  other  day  a  little  5-year-old  girl 
came  by  my  ofBce  with  her  family.  We 
spent  15  or  20  minutes  together,  that's 
all.  But  in  that  time  she  gave  me  a  lesson 
in  what  Show  Me  really  means. 

Her  name  is  Dana  Wells,  and  she  comes 
from  Independence,  Mo.,  the  home  city 
of  our  late  and  great  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  Bright  and  interested  and  eyes 
flashing  as  she  explored  my  oflace,  Dana 
Dells  has  all  the  energy  of  any  5-year-old 
once  she  unlocks  her  shyness  and  feels 
at  home.  And  she  has  been  deaf,  pro- 
foundly deaf  as  they  say,  since  birth.  TTie 
point  is,  you  would  never  know  It,  just 
looking  at  her  and  being  with  her.  She 
wears  a  hearing  aid  in  her  left  ear,  but 
her  tumbling  hair  barely  lets  you  notice 
it  at  all.  She  showed  me  what  love  and 
devotion  can  accomplish  In  enriching  the 
experience  of  living. 

Dana  Wells  is  this  year's  poster  child 
for  the  National  Association  of  Hearing 
and  Speech  Agencies.  She  Is  one  of  nmny 
children  who  have  benefited  from  early 
detection  of  a  communications  handicap 
and  from  specialized  professional  help. 
And  as  one  of  them,  she  Is  the  living 
symbol  of  Better  Hearing  and  Speech 
Month. 

In  this  connection,  the  Nation's  hearing 
authorities  have  laimched  a  massive  pub- 
lic education  program  on  defective 
hearing— America's  No.  1  handicapping 
impairment.  Hearing  disabilities  now  af- 
flict some  19  million  persons,  a  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  study  shows,  including 
about  3.5  million  school-age  children. 
That  is  a  greater  number  than  are  vic- 


tims of  arthritis,  poor  vision,  heart  dis- 
ease or  any  other  physical  impairment 
limiting  human  ability  to  function. 

Probably  the  best-identified  spokes- 
man for  people  with  hearing  problems  is 
Nanette  Pabray,  the  stage,  screen,  and 
television  star  who  is  honorary  chair- 
woman of  Better  Hearing  and  Speech 
Month.  Miss  Fabray,  who  wears  a  hear- 
ing aid,  for  years  has  been  directing  pub- 
lic attention  to  hearing  problems  and  the 
f£ict  that  most  people  can  and  should 
take  steps  to  alleviate  their  heaiing  loss. 

The  new  nationwide  information  pro- 
gram is  being  directed  principally  to  in- 
dividuals with  partial  hearing  loss,  who 
for  one  reason  or  another,  try  to  ignore 
their  disability. 

People  with  normal  hearing  are  also 
being  urged  to  take  steps  to  conserve 
their  good  fortune  by  avoiding  environ- 
ments with  harsh,  loud  noises,  exces- 
sively loud  music,  and  other  forms  of 
noise  pollution. 

People  who  know  estimate  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  disabling  hearing 
losses  can  be  improved  significantly  by 
medicine,  surgery  or  amplification. 

Even  among  the  hard-of -hearing  who 
know  of  their  Impairment,  many  do  not 
think  anything  can  or  should  be  done 
about  it.  They  never  have  been  to  a  phy- 
sician about  their  hearing,  or  mentioned 
it  to  their  doctor.  This  is  usually  be- 
cause hearing  disability  comes  on  grad- 
ually and  without  pain,  and  many  pa- 
tients are  not  aware  of  the  needless 
difficulty  the  loss  is  causing  for  them- 
selves and  the  people  around  them  at 
home,  at  work  and  in  society. 


WICHITA  FAT.T.c!  ROTARY  CLUB 
SEVENTH  ANNUAL  AMERICANISM 
ESSAY  CONTEST 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased,  today,  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  winning  essays  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Rotary  Club  Seventh  Annual  Amer- 
icanism Essay  Contest.  These  four  essays 
were  chosen  from  each  of  the  four  1973 
high  school  graduating  classes  of  Wichita 
Falls  with  the  topic  "What  America 
Means  to  Me."  These  essays  are  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  I  hope  that  you  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  read  these  young  peoples 
thoughts  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  essays  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HiRscHi  High  School. 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
What  America  Means  to  Ms 
(By  Phyllis  Duggan) 

What  does  America — and  what  it  sym- 
bolizes— mean  to  me,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States?  The  answer  to  that  question, 
at  first  glance,  would  Invariably  Include  defi- 
nitions of  freedom,  liberty,  equality,  democ- 
racy, and  Justice  and  conjure  up  a  diversity 
of  connotatlve  ideas;  the  American  eagle,  "In 
God  We  Trust,"  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
possibly  even  the  all-too-often  stereotyped 
Archie  Bunker,  who  proudly  displays  a  small 
replica  of  the  America  flag  on  his  coat.  But 
In  pondering  a  suitable  response  to  such  a 
question,  I  realized  that  various  aspects  of 
our  society — an  advanced  technology,  a  high 
standard  of  living,  a  competent  government. 


guaranteed  privileges  and  freedoms — are  all 
directly  attributable  to  the  efforts  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  goals  which  our  nation  has  reached 
were  attained  due  to  the  intelligence,  cour- 
age, and  Industry  of  individuals.  In  that 
context.  America  means  Individuals — and  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  each  citi- 
zen. The  most  valuable  human  resource 
available  to  the  United  States,  or  any  nation, 
is  its  people.  This  ideal,  I  feel,  is  the  single 
most  significant  correlation  to  the  meaning 
of  America— and  the  basis  for  the  very 
foundation  of  these  United  States. 

Because  America  was  established  on  the 
premise  of  individual  Importance,  it  recog- 
nizes the  ability  of  Individuals  to  create  a 
capable  goveriunent  and  to  mold  a  society 
free  of  fear  and  oppression.  America  provides 
the  Incentive  and  opportunity  for  self-ex- 
pression— the  most  meaningful  aspect  of  in- 
dividual importance.  The  old  notion  that 
idetis  and  Individuals  must  be  rejected 
merely  because  they  are  controversial  denies 
the  essence  of  American  tradition  and  the 
philosophy  of  self-expression.  Vigorous  con- 
troversy and  the  acceptance  of  dissent  as  a 
positive  value  must  continue  to  charac- 
terize America  and  demonstrate  to  the  world 
our  confidence  that  truth  and  reason  prevail 
in  a  free  society. 

Our  system  of  government  is  based  on  the 
concept  that  power  flows  from  the  people  to 
the  government.  This  reciprocal  nature  of 
democratic  power  Is  a  basic  element  of  the 
American  political  system,  and  It  allows  each 
of  us,  as  Americans,  to  exercise  our  rights  to 
their  fullest  extent.  Our  government  Is  pur- 
posely structured  In  order  to  permit  Its  citi- 
zens the  unlimited  potential  for  self- 
expression  and  Individual  achievement,  and 
the  responsiveness  of  our  government  serves 
to  make  apparent  the  realization  that  every 
individual's  contribution  to  the  betterment 
of  the  nation  is  an  Immenselv  significant 
one. 

America  has  meant,  and  will  continue  to 
mean,  a  recognition  of  the  limitless  possibili- 
ties of  Individual  development  in  order  to 
guarantee  Individual  Importance — essential 
In  a  society  such  as  ours.  The  term  "People 
Power,"  coined  to  characterize  the  ability  of 
Individuals  to  demand  needed  changes — is  an 
appropriate  motto  symbolic  of  the  United 
States  in  the  past,  present,  and  future.  To- 
day, however,  more  than  ever  before,  our 
massive  achievements  serve  to  prove  that 
the  individual  is  an  individual  In  a  sense  new 
to  the  word.  Through  my  self-expression  i 
can  help  to  bolster  the  enrichment  of  the 
high  Ideals  of  American  democracy.  America 
means  me — I  must  help  to  maintain  the 
philosophy  of  Individual  Importance — and 
America  will  remain  "the  land  of  the  free, 
the  home  of  the  brave  1" 


Notre  Dame  High  School, 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  Kathy  Pavllck) 

America  is  not  a  perfect  land.  No  land  shall 
ever  be.  But  it  is  a  good  country,  even  a  great 
one.  Sometimes  I  sit  in  amazement  at  the 
thought  that  I.  of  all  the  billions  of  People 
on  this  earth,  should  be  lucky  enough  to  be 
able  to  call  myself  an  American. 

Americas  strength  lies  In  her  dedication  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  each  and  every 
one  of  her  countrymen.  When  I  consider 
America  in  contrast  with,  for  instance,  a 
Communist  nation.  I  find  this  virtue  as  a 
shining  difference. 

The  philosophy  of  sacrificing  an  individual 
for  the  good  of  the  state  seems  pointless  to 
me.  Can  a  state  feel  happiness?  Does  it  have 
a  soul  to  be  crushed  or  enlightened?  No.  it  is 
the  individual  that  counts  and  the  American 
government,  since  Its  conception,  has  recog- 
nized this  fact. 

Look  at  the  oppressed,  the  unhappy,  lead- 
ing a  life  of  drudgery,  working  continually  to 
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provide  for  the  state  In  the  Job  the  state  has 
appointed  them. 

Then  look  at  the  American: 

Any  American  can  pursue  his  education  to 
any  extent  his  desire,  ability,  and  determina- 
tion will  allow  him.  Financial  conditions  and 
government  regulations  do  not  stand  In  his 
way. 

In  much  the  same  manner  one  can  go 
about  choosing  a  career.  The  government 
does  not  test  him  and  categorize  him  and 
hand  down  her  irreversible  verdict.  No,  It  Is 
his  decision.  He  can  find  a  Job  that  Interests 
him  and  it  is  interest  which  causes  a  man 
to  excel. 

It  Is  a  man's  spirit  which  makes  or  breaks 
him.  It  is  not  his  gifts,  talents,  or  wealth 
that  distinguish  a  man.  A  man  can  start  out 
with  every  advantage  and  still  be  a  nothing. 
It  is  the  man  a  will,  determination,  persever- 
ance who  will,  in  the  final  outcome,  be  a  suc- 
cess. He  is  the  man  to  be  admired,  the  man 
to  be  emulated.  America  gives  each  man  this 
chance. 

Freedom  is  a  word  used  so  much  in  rela- 
tion to  America  it  has  become  almost  trite. 
But,  as  Americans,  we  must  not  let  this 
word  bore  us.  We  must  treasure  it  because 
it  is  the  essential  element  which  makes 
America  a  land  in  which  it  is  a  privilege  to 
live.  It  Is  this  which  allows  us  to  protest 
and  voice  dissent.  It  is  through  such  criti- 
cisms that  America  evolves  dally  into  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live. 

If  America  had  never  been  conceived  a 
cynical  world  would  probably  scoff  at  the 
idea  that  a  land  so  completely  democratic, 
granting  so  many  rights  and  privileges  cotild 
survive.  But  America  has  not  only  survived, 
3he  has  thrived  on  her  freedom.  She  Is  the 
strongest  country  In  the  world  today. 

America  is  living  proof  that  a  country 
founded  on  high  Ideals  can  survive.  Her  exist- 
ence Is  a  tribute  not  only  to  Americans,  but 
to  humanity  as  a  whole. 


What  Ameeica  Means  To  Me 
(By  Phyllis  Behrens) 

Rises  High  School, 

Wichita  Falls.  Tex. 
"America.  America,  God  shed  His  grace  on 
thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood.  .  .  ." 

The  tour  books  announce  America  as  If 
they  had  her  stored  somewhere  for  futvire 
use.  A  patch  of  ground,  a  building,  a  bell,  or 
even  the  remains  of  an  old  cowshed  are 
shown  to  the  interested  public  as  the  tour 
guides  shout  Joyously,  "This  Is  America!" 
and  the  words  echo  in  and  about  our  lives. 
We  grow  up  believing  America  to  be  nothing 
more  than  those  things  which  are  actually 
the  belongings  of  America. 

Somewhere,  in  these  almost  two  hundred 
years  of  being  Americans,  we  have  lost  sight 
of  what  America  truly  is.  America  Is  so  much 
more  than  the  liberty  Bell,  Lincoln's  birth- 
place, or  some  ancient  battleground.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  more  than  the 
definition  which  may  be  found  In  the  best 
of  dictionaries.  More  than  something  that 
can  be  touched,  more  than  words,  America 
is  what  these  elements  symbolize.  America 
is  humanity's  experiment  in  liberty  and 
brotherhood.  Therefore,  America  is  the  es- 
sence of  man,  for  what  man.  no  matter  where 
he  comes  from  or  what  he  has  endured,  does 
not  hold  physical  and.  especially,  spiritual 
freedom  of  self  to  be  most  dear? 

Because  America  Is  the  essence  of  man, 
she  has  become  what  man  has  become.  She 
has  grown  with  humanity  and  can  adjust 
and  compensate.  For  instance,  to  many  peo- 
ple. America  presents  hope  and  dreams:  when 
the  hope  appears  to  be  futile,  there  are  al- 
ways fresh  dreams  to  fall  back  on.  with  new 
hope  of  fulfillment  following  the  dreams. 
You  may  ask,  "Hope  and  dreams  of  what?" 
The  only  answer  can  be  hope  and  dreams  of 
each  man's  individual  Idea  of  a  satisfying  and 
good  life.  America  offers  no  pat  answers;  she 
presents  only  the  opportunity  to  find  the  an- 


swers to  the  age-old  problems  common  to  all 
men. 

Thus,  the  tour  books  are  wrong.  They  hide 
more  of  America  than  they  show,  and  that 
which  they  do  show  is  presented  in  the 
wrong  light.  Instead  of  buildings  and  other 
so-called  points  of  interest,  the  tour  books 
and  guides  should  point  out  the  diversity  of 
humanity  and  say  quietly  and  proudly.  '"This 
Is  America;  anything  else  referred  to  as 
America  Is  merely  a  possession  of  this  coun- 
try which  symbolizes  the  long-term  aspira- 
tions of  man."  America  is  no  more  and  no 
less  than  the  extension  of  that  highest 
dream  of  every  mans  heart  and  soul  and  of 
the  greatest   part   of  each   man's  mind. 

"America,  America,  God  shed  His  grace  on 

thee 
And    crown    thy    good    with    brotherhood 
from  sea  to  shining  sea." 

Let  us  add.  as  Americans,  from  heart  to 
blessed  heart. 

What  America  Means  to  Mz 
(By  Margaret  Whltaker) 
Wichita  Falls  High  School, 

Wichita  Falls.  Tex. 

To  form  a  true  opinion  of  what  America 
means  to  an  individual,  one  must  be  ob- 
jective about  her  good  and  bad  points.  Love 
for  a  country  consists  of  loving  that  coun- 
try in  spite  of  her  faults.  Including  work- 
ing to  overcome  these  faults.  As  I  have  grown 
up,  there  have  been  many  things  done  in 
America  that  I  have  strongly  disapproved 
of.  I  realize,  however,  that  many  more  good 
things  outweigh  the  bad  and  strengthen  the 
meaning  of  America  In  my  life. 

America  means  the  day  I  realized  what  I 
was  saying  when  I  recited  the  pledge  of  al- 
legiance. When  reciting  as  a  child,  the  words 
"And  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands" 
may  have  been  slurred  Into  "And  to  the 
republic  of  Richard  Strands,"  but  the  mean- 
ing was  still  clear;  the  flag  represented  free- 
dom and  the  right  to  stand  In  my  class- 
room and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  my 
country.  When  I  learned  to  say  the  pledge 
In  Spanish,  I  realized  the  meaning  behind 
the  words  inscribed  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty : 
Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Yotir  huddled   masses  yearning   to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,   the   homeless,   tempest-tost   to 

me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!  > 
America  is  the  melting  pot  of  many  peoples 
who  have  come  for  the  opportunity  to  say 
this  same  pledge  In  any  language. 

America  means  singing  the  national  an- 
them even  though  It  Is  too  high  for  my  voice. 
When  the  school  band  plays  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner"  at  the  football  games,  I  under- 
stand what  Francis  Scott  Key  must  have  felt 
when  he  saw  that  "our  flag  was  still  there." 
Amid  the  smoke  and  gunfire,  the  flag  still 
flew  high  as  a  symbol  of  hope.  Just  as  it  re- 
mains a  symbol  of  hope  in  the  midst  of 
America's  problems  today. 

America  means  respect  for  her  symbols. 
After  doing  research  and  wTlting  a  term 
theme  on  symbols  such  as  the  bald  eagle. 
Uncle  Sam,  and  the  Hag,  disrespect  shown 
for  them  hurts  to  the  core.  From  study  of 
their  rich  heritage,  I  clearly  see  the  sacred- 
r.ess  and  respect  due  these  symbols  of  the 
American  system. 

When  I  listen  to  protestors,  SDS  organiza- 
tions. Black  Panthers,  and  other  Communist 
groups  tear  down  American  Ideals,  I  realize 
what  a  great  freedom  there  Is  In  this  coun- 
try. These  groups  fail  to  see  that  if  they 
lived  under  the  system  of  government  they 
advocate,  they  would  have  no  right  to  speak 
against  the  government  or  protest  govern- 
ment action.  They  point  out  faults  in  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  and  a  free- 
enterprise  system,  but  until  they  come  up 

'  Emma  Lazarus,  "The  New  Colossus." 


with  a  better  form  of  government  than  one 
that  has  successfully  existed  for  almost  two 
hundred  years,  their  protests  are  unfounded. 

Finally,  America  means  religious  freedom — 
the  right  to  worship  God  in  one's  own  way, 
as  long  as  he  does  not  Infringe  upon  an- 
other's right  to  freedom  of  worship.  Religion 
was  the  basis  on  which  America  was  built;  it 
was  first  settled  by  those  seeking  religious 
freedom.  There  Is  religion  In  famoxas  Amer- 
ican documents  such  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  on  which 
American  government  was  based.  The  phrase 
"under  God"  was  added  to  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance. Those  who  advocate  Communism  ad- 
vocate atheism  and  no  worship  of  God.  This 
Is  why  those  nations  where  the  State  Is  the 
supreme  being  are  not  on  top.  The  country 
that  retains  freedom  of  religion  will  remain 
the  most  powerfxil  nation  on  earth. 

American  freedom  and  American  symbols 
are  things  that  mean  the  most  to  me.  Saying 
the  pledge  and  singing  the  national  anthem 
are  ways  I  show  respect  for  my  country.  To 
show  my  love  in  a  greater  way,  however.  I 
win  not  "love  It  or  leave  It"  In  spite  of  Amer- 
ica's problems,  but  I  will  stay  here  and  work 
to  make  America  better. 


VENDING  MANUFACTURER  TRAINS 
BLIND  TO  BE  INDEPENDENT 
VENDORS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  grave  national  tragedies  is  our  rela- 
tive neglect  of  the  problems  of  the  han- 
dicapped. Because  our  Nation  has  failed 
to  act,  we  are  wasting  human  lives.  At 
the  present  time,  I  have  been  conducting 
hearings  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act — a  measure  that  would 
commit  our  Nation  to  the  course  of  edu- 
cating handicapped  youngsters.  During 
those  hearings  we  have  heard  hours  of 
testimony  describing  the  productive  lives 
which  handicapped  persons  can  lead  if 
given  the  training  and  the  opportunities. 

Recently,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Regional  Weekly  News  describing  a  pro- 
gram of  Rowe  International,  Inc.  ofifer- 
Ing  significant  and  meaningful  oppor- 
tunities to  blind  persons.  This  article 
details  the  fashion  in  which  this  pro- 
gram works — and  work  it  does. 

This  is  not  a  charity  but  a  solid  busi- 
ness proposition.  Yet  it  is  one  which 
might  be  overlooked.  Therefore,  I  con- 
gratulate Rowe  and  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky for  these  most  worthwhile  efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Regional 
Weekly  News  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rowe  Pioneers  Program  For  Blind 

Hanover  Township. — A  Whlppany  com- 
pany, Rowe  International,  Inc.  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  vending  machines,  has 
helped  pioneer  a  program  which  makes  it 
possible  for  blind  people  to  become  Inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs.  (Rowe  is  a  subsidiary 
of  Triangle  Industries,  Inc.  of  Holmdel.) 

The  program  has  had  its  greatest  success 
In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  which  pioneered 
it.  The  following  story  describes  Just  how  the 
program  works  and  how  it  has  affected  the 
life  of  one  blind   man. 

It's  not  easy  for  a  blind  man  to  get  a  Job. 
His  options  are  limited,  usually  to  working  at 
arts  and  crafts  (making  chain  link  belts  or 
potholders)  or  collecting  welfare. 

But  most  blind  people  want  to  be  Inde- 
pendent. They  don't  want  handouts.  They 
merely  want  the  opportunity  to  use  their  true 
talents  and  abilities  productively. 

In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  a  unique  pro- 
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gram  was  undertaken  a  few  years  ago  to  pro- 
vide Just  such  opportunities  to  blind  people. 
Since  the  program's  Inception,  Jxist  five  years 
ago,  the  Kentucky  Rehabilitation  Bureau's 
Division  of  the  Blind  has  helped  86  blind 
people  to  become  Independent  entrepreneurs, 
running  their  own  businesses  and  paying 
taxes  Instead  of  accepting  welfare. 

The  Kentucky  program  trains  blind  people 
to  service  and  maintain  automatic  food  and 
tobacco  vending  machines,  so  that  they  can 
operate  canteens  In  government  buildings 
and  In  private  Industry  in  the  State. 

Arthur  Kopp.  a  tall,  good-looking  cheerful 
man  of  42  who  has  spent  half  his  lifetime 
In  darkness  is  a  good  example  of  what  the 
program  has  accomplished. 

Kopp  began  losing  his  sight  as  a  result 
of  glaucoma  when  he  was  19.  At  the  time 
he  was  working  for  the  Palls  City  Brewing 
Company  in  Louisville  as  a  billing  clerk  and 
he  had  his  sights  set  on  becoming  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant. 
Then  came  the  awful  news. 
"When  the  doctor  told  me  I  was  going 
blind"  says  Kopp,  "I  thought  I  was  the  only 
one  in  the  world.  I  went  to  the  Shrine  of 
Saint  Anne  de  Beaupre,  In  Canada,  with  the 
hopes  of  a  miracle.  But.  when  I  realized  there 
would  be  no  miracle,  I  resigned  myself  to 
reality,  and  took  the  attitude:  Smile  and  the 
world  smiles  with  you.  Cry  and  you  cry  alone. 
"I  remember  one  of  the  first  things  I  did 
when  I  knew  I  was  going  to  lose  my  sight  was 
to  buy  a  television  set  (In  1949  when  TV 
was  stUl  primitive)  because  I  wanted  to  see 
what  It  looks  like." 

After  Kopp  was  forced  to  leave  Palls  City 
Brewing  because  of  hU  falling  sight,  he  ap- 
plied for  disability  Social  Security  and  the 
State  got  him  a  Job  at  a  chair  factory  lajring 
out  big  sheets  of  plastic  and  punching  holes 
In  them  for  buttons. 

"But  the  eye  doctor  advised  me  to  get  out 
of  that  type  of  work,  and  I  quit  In  May  of 
1950." 

Within  the  year,  (by  the  time  I  was  21) 
Kopp  was  totally  blind. 

"In  March  of  1952",  he  relates  "I  went  to 
work  for  the  Kentucky  Business  Enterprise 
Program.  I  operated  a  small  stand  selling 
candy,  sundries  and  soft  drinks  at  the  Board 
of  Education  In  Louisville." 

"I  moved  on  to  stands  at  the  General  Hos- 
pital, the  VA  Building  and  the  Federal  Build- 
ing. 

"This  type  of  work  was  a  stepping  stone 
until  I  could  find  something  better  I  knew 
that  stands  would  fade  someday,  and  vend- 
ing machines  would  take  over." 

"That's  exactly  what  happened  In  1968  The 
State  got  six  machines — all  cold  drink' ma- 
chines— in  my  building." 

"But  in  July,  a  few  months  before  the  ma- 
chines were  scheduled  for  delivery.  Bob  Law- 
pence  Assistant  Director  of  the  Stand  Program 
for  Kentucky,  told  me  I  was  one  of  18  blind 
people  to  be  trained  in  vending  machine  op- 
erations in  the  new  program  set  up  In  con- 
Junction  with  one  of  the  biggest  equipment 
manufacturers  in  this  field." 

"I  was  scared  to  death,  because  I  am  Just 
not  mechanically  minded." 

"And.  when  the  people  of  Kentucky's  Stand 
Program  first  announced  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  stirt  a  vending  machine  training  pro- 
gram for  the  blind,  everybody  said  they  were 
crazy.  Vending  machines  are  too  complicated 
for  the  blind  to  handle,"  they  were  told. 

"But   they   started   training  even   though 
they  had  no  outline  or  plan  to  pulde  them 
It  was  a  new  experiment.  They  used  the  trial 
and  error  method,"  says  Kopp' 

After  the  first  week  of  training  they  told 
us  "you  fellows  are  far  above  our  expecta- 
tions "  And  after  one  week  I  began  to  havn 
confidence  in  myself.  After  two  weeks.  I 
could  tear  down  a  vending  machine  coin 
mechaiii:s,m  and  put  It  back  together  again.  ' 
"Blind  people  are  wonderful  students," 
says  Al  Panuzzo,  a  service  engineer  for  Rowe 
International.  Inc.,   the   manufacturer  par- 


ticipating In  the  program.  "They  have  pa- 
tience and  they  want  to  learn,"  says  Panuzzo, 
who  has  participated  In  the  training 
program. 

In  the  Initial  stages  of  training,  the  power 
In  the  machines  is  cut  off.  But  once  they 
know  the  machine,  the  blind  work  amid  the 
complicated  maze  of  wires  with  the  power 
on.  After  only  a  few  weeks  training,  the  blind 
trainees  know  all  the  relays  and  circuits  in 
the  machine.  They  know  how  to  trace  down 
the  source  of  malfunctions,  they  can  fix 
broken  coffee  brewers  and  cup  dispensers  and 
temperamental  coin  mechanisms,  and  they 
can  find  a  slug. 

Today,  Arthur  Kopp,  Is  an  Independent 
entrepreneur.  He  operates  two  canteens  and 
one  manned  stand  In  the  huge  new  Federal 
Building  In  Louisville,  a  structure  which 
houses  some  1,800  Federal  employees. 

Kopp  himself,  employs  three  blind  helpers. 
He  operates  19  vending  machines  (coffee, 
cold  drinks,  sandwiches,  pastry,  milk,  ice 
cream  and  candy,  etc.)  plus  coin  changers 
and  refrigerators,  and  he  does  most  of  the 
maintenance  on  them  himself. 

His  responsibilities  Include  buying,  filling 
the  machines,  rotating  the  pastry,  and  even 
keeping  three  sets  of  books — with  the  help 
of  his  wife.  He  also  orders  the  merchandise 
for  machines  at  the  Louisville  Courier  Jour- 
nal and  the  Post  Office. 

Kopp's  machines  are  always  sparkling 
clean,  "We're  particular  about  our  ma- 
chines," says  he.  "We  want  them  spotless." 
And  because  he  checks  the  functioning  of 
his  machines  daily  he  has  very  few  break- 
downs. 

"In  the  past  three  years,  the  coffee  ma- 
chine in  our  sixth  fioor  canteen  has  been 
down  only  one  day.  In  the  same  period,  the 
coffee  machine  in  our  third  floor  canteen 
was  down  only  two  days,"  says  Kopp. 

"We  know  that  when  the  machine  is  down 
customers  start  taking  their  trade  to  other 
places.  So,  the  first  day  that  the  machine  is 
back  In  service,  the  coffee  Is  free.  Word 
spreads  quickly  and  the  canteen  is  busy  all 
day." 

Kopp  rises  at  5  each  morning.  He  washes 
and  puts  medication  In  bis  eyes  to  relieve 
pressure. 

At  5:30,  Kopp's  wife,  Catherine,  gets  up 
and  at  6:30  she  drives  him  to  work,  arriving 
at  ten  minutes  to  seven. 

Kopp  checks  all  his  machines  on  both 
floors  to  make  sure  they're  in  good  working 
order,  checks  to  see  how  much  merchandise 
he  needs  to  order,  fills  his  machines  and 
rotates  pastry  products  so  the  machine  al- 
ways deliver  fresh  pastry. 

There  are  86  Independent  blind  entre- 
preneurs like  Arthur  Kopp  at  52  separate 
locations  in  Kentucky,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Division  of  Blind  of  the  State's  Reha- 
bilitation Program. 

The  Director  of  the  division,  Tim  Cranmer 
Is  himself  a  blind  man.  Now  47,  he  has  been 
blind  since  he  was  nine  years  old. 

According  to  Cranmer.  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky is  now  far  ahead  of  any  other  state  in 
helping  the  blind,  "because  we  were  so  far 
behind  to  begin  with.  We  had  no  previous 
commitment  of  any  kind  when  Federal 
funds  became  available  for  rehabilitation 
(via  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act)  five  years 
ago.  We  started  fresh,  cold. 

"We  used  to  allow  private  companies  to 
place  vending  machines  and  share  profits 
with  our  blind  operators.  Then  we  decided 
to  exclucie  the  third  party  entrepreneurs  and 
purchase  the  machines  ourselves  ajid  to 
allow  the  blind  operators  to  do  all  the 
routine  servicing." 

Under  the  present  program,  the  state  of 
Kentucky  sets  the  blind  man  up  in  business 
and  furnishes  his  initial  supplies.  There  Is 
a  $125  a  week  exemption  for  the  blind  op- 
erator, so  that  if  sales  are  $1,125.00  for  ex- 
ample, he  is  only  taxed  on  $1,000.00.  He  pays 
three-percent  to  the  State  to  help  set  up 
new  locations  and  to  purchase  new  equip- 


ment. This  Is  matched   by   four-to-one    in 
Federal  funds. 

If  a  location  does  $1,000.00  a  week  In  sales, 
the  blind  operator  contributes  $30.00  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky's  program,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  adds  $120.00. 

The  Division  of  the  Blind  works  out  of 
a  large  one-story  buUdlng  In  Louisville  where 
training  takes  place.  The  Division  has  a 
blind  Training  Officer,  Betty  Gissone.  on 
staff,  assisted  by  representatives  of  the  man- 
ufacturer of  vending  machines  used. 

Kentucky  has  given  help  to  a  number  of 
other  states  which  heard  about  the  program 
and  became  interested  In  starting  similar 
undertakings. 

"Those  states  are  now  at  the  point  where 
we  were  three  or  four  years  ago"  says  Cran- 
mer. "Our  program  represents  the  first  time 
blind  people  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  business  world. 

"Blind  people  are  usually  successful  be- 
cause they  know  It  Is  difficult  to  get  another 
Job.  So  they  have  a  vested  Interest,  a  real 
reason,  to  do  well." 

"Also,"  Cranmer  added  with  a  chuckle, 
"they  can't  be  distracted  by  pretty  girls.  But 
Art  Kopp  falls  In  love  with  the  i>erfume  dis- 
play," he  adds,  wryly.  "One  day  its  Evening 
in  Paris,  the  next  day  it's  something  else.  " 
Kopp's  success  story  is  not  unusual  in 
Kentucky.  He  can  recite  case  after  case  of 
blind  people  finding  new  independence  as 
a  result  of  the  Kentucky  program. 

"One  of  the  fellows  who  works  for  me 
is  a  college  graduate."  he  relates.  'He's  quali- 
fied to  teach  school,  but  makes  more  money 
working  with  me  than  he  could  teach- 
ing school.  Besides,  he  couldn't  find  a  job 
teaching." 

The  average  blind  operator  makes  about 
$7,000,  according  to  Kopp.  But  some  earn 
as  much  as  $15,000. 

One  of  the  successful  operators  In  Ken- 
tucky has  been  previously  trained  as  a  com- 
puter programmer.  But  he  couldn't  find  a 
Job  In  that  field. 

"There  is  a  girl  in  our  program."  says 
Kopp,  "who  was  a  checkout  girl  for  a  large 
chain  drugstore.  She  went  blind  in  her 
forties.  She  Is  now  a  very  successful  operator, 
and  Is  doing  better  financially  in  vending 
than  she  did  before  she  lost  her  sight." 

One  of  Kopps  favorite  success  stories  Is 
about  a  colleague  who  runs  an  operation  in 
the  IRS  Building  in  Covington.  He  is  37  years 
old  and  his  whole  life  was  changed  by  the 
Division  of  Blind  program. 

Before  he  got  into  the  program  this  man 
was  employed  in  a  shelter  workshop. 

"He  always  wanted  to  get  married."  says 
Kopp.  "but  he  never  did  because  he  didn't 
have  enough  money.  Today,  he  is  a  successful 
businessman  and  is  married." 

Kopp  himself  was  married  in  1956.  and 
he  has  a  14-year  old  daughter,  Mary  Linda, 
a  sophomore  In  Presentation  High  School, 
Louisville. 

The  Kopps  live  In  a  modest  one-family 
home  that  is  nicely  furnished  and  kept  neat 
as  a  pin.  Kopp,  incidentally,  frequentlv 
pitches  in  to  help  his  wife  with  the  dishes. 

Among  favorite  pastimes  are  pinochle,  (he 
plays  several  nites  a  week  with  sighted 
persons  using  braille  cards)  dancing,  espe- 
cially the  polka  and  waltz,  and  table  shuffle- 
board,  at  which  he  says  a  blind  man  can  get 
to  be  pretty  good  with  a  little  practice.  He's 
also  in  a  bowling  league  and  likes  to  garden. 
Kopp  is  fond  of  telling  how  a  friend  called 
him  late  one  night  and  he  said  he'd  been 
out  in  the  backyard  gardening. 

His  friend  said.  "But  Arthur,  it's  dark 
out!" 

And  Kopp  replied,  "What  difference  dees 
that  make  to  me?" 

You  would  be  hard  put  to  find  a  happier 
family  man  anywhere  than  Arthur  Kopp  of 
Louisville.  Kentucky. 

He's  happy  because  he's  independent,  he's 
proud  of  the  way  he  runs  his  business  and 
he  is  able  to  support  his  family  quite  ccm- 
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fortably.  And  he's  happy  because  he's  a  tax- 
paying  citizen. 

As  he  puts  It,  "I'd  rather  pay  taxes  than 
collect  welfare." 

"You  feel  like  you  can  look  straight  at 
the  world.  It's  a  good  feeling,"  says  Kopp. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  DILLON 
GRAHAM 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  retirement  of 
a  man  who  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  lawmaking  process  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  almost  26  years.  He  is  not  a  law- 
maker: he  has  seen  many  lawmakers 
come  and  go — some  to  higher  station, 
many  to  oblivion.  His  vital  role  has  been 
that  of  informing  people — particularly 
those  throughout  the  southeastern 
United  States — what  their  elected  Rep- 
resentatives were  doing  in  the  Congress 
in  Washington. 

I  am  talking  about  Mr.  Dillon  Graham, 
who  retires  officially  tomorrow  after  44 
years  of  distinguished  service  with  the 
Associated  Press,  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  right  here  in  the  Capitol. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1971, 
I  had  seen  Dillon's  byline  on  news 
stories  appearing  in  Florida  newspapers 
but  I  did  not  know  him  personally.  In 
the  short  time  since  then  I  have  come 
to  know  him  well,  his  work  even  better. 
In  this  day  when  we  hear  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism of  journalism  and  the  people  who 
work  in  the  field.  I  am  pleased  to  point 
out  that  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of 
criticism  of  Dillon  Graham. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dillon's  assign- 
ment has  been  a  particularly  demanding 
and  difficult  one,  for  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  covering  Congressmen  and 
Senators  representing  the  entire  south- 
eastern part  of  the  country.  Still,  his 
writing  seemed  always  to  be  complete, 
accurate  and  objective — the  old-fash- 
ioned kind  of  journalism  that  sought 
only  to  inform  the  public. 

So  it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I 
say  goodbye  to  Dillon.  On  one  hand, 
his  retirement  Ls  certainly  richly  de- 
served. On  the  other  hand,  however,  he 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  know  him  and  work 
with  him  and  by  the  people  who  gained 
information  through  his  efforts. 

It  is  human  nature.  I  think,  to  look 
for  some  common  bond  by  which  we  can 
associate  ourselves  with  those  whose 
character  and  contributions  earn  them 
deserved  recognition  and  honor.  There- 
fore, I  am  proud  to  note  that  Dillon  and 
I  are  both  native  Floridians  and  both 
attended  the  University  of  Florida. 

Now  that  he  has  finished  his  work  on 
Capitol  HUl,  I  want  to  wish  him  and 
Mrs.  Graham  many  happy  and  healthy 
years  of  retirement  life. 


CUBAN  INDEPFNDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President,  Sun- 
day, May  20  marked  the  71st  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  Cuban 
Independence,  and  honored  those  brave 
Cubans  who  courageously  fought  for  that 
freedom. 

Prior  to  their  liberation  In  1902.  the 
people  of  Cuba  faced  years  of  bitter  dis- 
contentment. Several  attempts  to  revolt 
against  the  Spanish  dictatorship  brought 


only  additional  hardships  to  these  de- 
termined and  patriotic  Cubans. 

The  most  successful  attempt  to  expel 
the  foreign  rule  came  late  in  the  1800's 
under  the  leadership  of  Jose  Marti.  Mar- 
ti, so  honored  by  the  Cuban  people  that 
he  soon  became  known  as  the  "Apostle 
of  Cuban  Independence."  successfully  or- 
ganized the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Party 
and  ignited  a  new  spark  of  hope  among 
the  people  of  Cuba.  This  spark,  however, 
again  faded  with  the  superior  forces  of 
the  Spanish  army. 

After  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  over  the 
course  of  many  years.  Independence  from 
Spain  came  to  this  tiny  Island  on  May  20. 
1902.  and  brought  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  the  opportunity  for  great  accom- 
plishments. These  citizens  not  only  dem- 
onstrated courage  and  determination,  but 
the  skill  and  ability  so  necessary  to  be- 
come a  more  productive  society. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that 
complete  freedom  and  Independence  is 
an  elusive  goal  in  many  nations.  In  re- 
cent years,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cu- 
bans have  been  forced  to  flee  the  de- 
pressing and  dangerous  situation  in  that 
country,  and  many  thousands  of  these 
fine  people  have  settled  In  my  State  of 
New  Jersey.  But  they  have  not  come  ask- 
ing for  sympathy  or  help.  They  have 
quickly  and  proudly  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  survive  and  their  wlUlngness  to 
contribute  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Our  Cuban  friends  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  are  worthy  of  the 
greatest  praise  we  have  to  offer. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  proud  anniversary,  let  us 
solemnly  remember  those  citizens  still  in 
Cuba  who  long  to  be  free  once  more,  but 
let  us  rejoice  with  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  all  Cuban  people. 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  WALLACE  KENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
a  sense  of  deep  personal  loss  that  I  re- 
port to  the  Senate  the  death  on  Monday 
of  Judge  William  Wallace  Kent  of  the 
U.S.  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  Judge  Kent  served  for  17  years 
as  a  Federal  district  judge  in  Michigan's 
Western  District. 

Judge  Kent,  who  was  known  to  his 
friends  as  'Wally."  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School  in 
1940.  He  served  as  assistant  prosecuting 
attorney  and  later  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich., 
imtil  1946  when  he  entered  private  law 
practice.  Thereafter,  in  1954.  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower  to  be 
a  Federal  Judge  for  Michigan's  Western 
District.  President  Nixon  appointed  him 
to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Sixth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Judge  Kent  was  an  outstanding  jurist 
who  found  time  in  his  busy  schedule  to 
participate  in  and  provide  leadership  for 
many  civic,  social  and  religious  activi- 
ties in  his  community.  He  was  climbing 
to  the  summit  of  his  legal  career  when 
he  died  at  age  57.  He  provided  an  exam- 
ple for  the  bench  and  bar  that  will  be 
sorely  mis-sed. 

Mrs.  Griffin  joias  me  in  extending  our 
deep  sympathy  to  his  wife,  LaVeme.  and 
to  their  six  children.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Judge  Kent 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  1971  he  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There   being  no   objection,   the  bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
William  Wallack  Kxnt 

WlUlam  Wallace  Kent,  son  of  Harold  S. 
and  Alice  W.  Kent,  was  bom  In  Oalesburg, 
Michigan,  on  May  1, 1916.  After  attending  the 
University  Campus  School  he  graduated  from 
Kalamazoo  Central  High  School  in  1933.  He 
received  an  A3.  Degree  from  Western  Mich- 
igan University  in  1937,  and  JU.  Degree  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School  In 
1940.  He  was  a  student  editor  of  the  Mich- 
igan Law  Review  and  was  elected  to  the 
Order  of  the  Coif  (national  legal  honor  so- 
ciety) while  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School. 

On  July  7,  1940  he  married  LaVerne  Pred- 
lund  in  Iron  River,  Michigan,  they  have  six 
children,  Wallace,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Kala- 
mazoo CoUege  and  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Law  School;  Mrs.  Richard  M.  GrayblU.  a 
graduate  of  Albion  CoUege;  Eric  H..  a  grad- 
uate of  Western  Michigan  University  and 
the  University  of  Michigan;  Robert  J.,  a 
graduate  of  Western  Michigan  University; 
Edith  Anne,  a  student  at  Albion  College,  and 
Martha  Jean,  and  three  grandchUdren. 

He  Is  a  member  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  He  has  served 
as  a  Senior  Warden,  Junior  Warden,  Member 
of  the  Vestry  and  a  Sunday  School  Teacher. 
He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Michigan  and  Is  presently  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber on  the  Committee  on  Canons.  He  Is  a 
Trustee  of  the  Diocese  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Cathedral  Corporation  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  Michigan. 

Judge  Kent  began  his  legal  career  by 
"hanging  out  a  shingle"  in  Kalamxtzoo,  Mich- 
igan In  1940.  In  1941  he  became  Assistant 
Prosecuting  Attorney  from  which  position 
he  resigned  in  1944.  In  19*6  he  was  named 
Prosecuting  Attorney  and  served  until  the 
expiration  of  the  term  in  1946.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Mason.  Stratton  and 
Kent  of  Kalamazoo  in  1944.  and  remained  a 
member  of  the  Arm  until  appointed  United 
States  District  Judge  in  1954  by  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  He  serves  as  Chief 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  Michigan  with  offices  in  Kala- 
mazoo. Grand  Rapids,  and  Marquette. 

He  has  worked  on  the  Community  Chest, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Family  Service  Center,  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Bo«u^  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  he  la 
a  member  of  the  Gull  Lake  Country  Club, 
International  Torch  Club  and  Outlook  Club. 

Judge  Kent  has  been  an  active  Mason  for 
many  years,  having  served  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Masons  of  Michigan  in  1960.  Since 
1961  he  has  served  as  Grand  Treasurer  of 
the  Grand  Lodge.  He  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan  Ma- 
sonic Home  since  1960.  He  was  elected  a 
Thirty-third  Degree  Mason  In  1962,  and  be- 
came an  active  member  of  the  Supreme 
Co\mcU  in  1967. 


QUEEN  ISABELLA  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in 
April  we  observed  a  special  day  desig- 
nated in  honor  of  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain. 

As  we  know  from  history.  It  was  Queen 
Isabella's  faith  in  the  skill  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  as  a  navigator  and  an 
explorer  that  provided  him  with  the 
needed  support  for  his  voyage  to  the 
Western  World.  Her  financial  backing  in 
the  form  of  equipment  and  supplies  dem- 
onstrated  her  Intuition   and  foresight. 
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and  offered  for  Columbus  the  opportun- 
ity to  reach  and  explore  the  New  World. 

On  April  23,  1973,  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey,  through  an  official  proc- 
lamation, observed  Queen  Isabella  Day, 
in  honor  of  the  Spanish  Queen. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  New 
Jersey  proclamation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  enthusiasm  and  support  of 
a  single  ruler  led  to  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  resounding  effect  this  discovery  has 
upon  the  history  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  this  great  ruler.  Queen  Isabella 
of  Castile,  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  was 
the  sole  backer  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
whose  projxjsed  expedition  to  the  New 
World  was  contrary  to  the  15th  century  con- 
cept of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  shrewd  Intuition  of  Queen 
Isabella,  as  well  as  the  financial  support  and 
risk  taken  by  Her  Majesty  on  behalf  of  Spain, 
was  responsible  for  uncovering  the  unknown 
riches  of  the  Western  Hemi^here;  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  America  has  direct 
linkage  to  the  birth  of  Queen  Isabella  on 
AprU  22,  1451: 

Now.  therefore,  I.  William  T.  Cahlll.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim  April  23,  1973.  as  "Queen  Isabella 
Day"  In  New  Jersey  and  urge  all  citizens  to 
rectcquaint  themselves  with  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  by  honoring  this  Spanish 
Queen  who  was  solely  responsible  for  Amer- 
ica's Discovery. 


LEADERS  MUST  TELL  TRUTH 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Memo- 
rial Day,  Mr.  Muskie,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine,  spoke  at  commemorative 
services  at  the  grave  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  in  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Muskie  contrasted 
President  Roosevelt's  press  conferences 
twice  a  week  and  his  fireside  chats  with 
the  Nation  to  the  tone  of  the  present 
administration.  It  is  a  vivid  contrast. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Leaders  Must  Tell  Truth 
(By  Senator  Muskie) 

Today,  when  America  Invokes  the  memory 
of  all  her  military  heroes,  I  have  the  great 
honor  of  recalling  the  memory  of  one  special 
soldier,  the  man  who  earned  for  himself  the 
title  he  gave  another,  that  of  "Happy  War- 
lor." 

In  this  simple  ceremony,  in  this  quiet  and 
lovely  place,  among  his  friends  and  famUy 
and  neighbors,  I  can  only  offer  to  Franklin 
Rooeevelt  the  tribute  of  a  young  mau  for 
whom  he  was  a  hero  and  of  a  politician  for 
whom  he  remains  a  model.  The  hope  hi 
gave  to  a  Nation  in  despair,  the  energy  be 
gave  to  goverrmient  action  for  recovery,  the 
leadership  he  gave  to  democracy  in  peril 
and  the  ethical  standards  he  set  for  all  those 
who  hold  public  ofDce — these  are  the  legacies 
of  his  greatness.  No  words  of  mine  can  add 
either  to  his  memory  or  to  the  respect  In 
which  Americans  will  always  hold  It. 

So  I  would  prefer  to  talk  briefly  about  one 
of  the  essential  attributes  of  his  life  and 
his  conduct  of  government,  the  confidence  he 
showed  in  the  judgment  of  the  people  and 
the  vltaUty  he  gave  to  the  task  of  informing 
that    judgment.    In    an    era    when    popular 


opinion  is  manipulated  more  than  it  Is 
trusted,  we  do  well  to  understand  the  ex- 
ample of  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  a  leader  who 
taught  Americans  again  to  trust  themselves. 
Just  before  the  1936  Presidential  election, 
Felix  Franltfurter  wrote  his  friend.  "Prank," 
to  compliment  him  on  this  campaign.  The 
professor  told  his  eminent  pupU,  "...  in  a 
democracy  the  essence  of  true  politics  Is 
popular  education."  Then,  after  the  returns 
were  In,  Mr.  Frankfurter  wrote  again  that 
the  President's  reelection  was  a  tribute  to  "a 
people  whom  the  hard  school  of  experience 
and  the  greatest  national  educator  since 
Jefferson  taught  to  dilscriminate  between 
fraud  and  fact,  between  fear  and  reason." 

President  Roosevelt  was  as  much  a  teacher 
as  his  friend,  the  Harvard  professor.  In  a 
time  of  unreasoning  fear,  he  taught  America 
how  to  renew  its  confidence.  In  the  midst  of 
upheaval,  he  schooled  the  Nation  to  be  wary 
of  extreme  theories.  And  in  a  period  of  dan- 
ger to  aU  democracies,  he  prepared  America 
to  be  worthy  of  its  world  responsibilities. 

He  Instructed,  of  course,  by  action  and 
decision.  But  he  decided  and  he  acted  In  the 
open.  In  a  swirl  of  conflicting  views  and  pres- 
sures, in  a  turbulence  of  special  pleaders  and 
a  tumult  of  antagonistic  advocates.  In  the 
center  of  this  political  cyclone,  the  Presi- 
dent's voice  seems  never  to  have  been  silent. 
He  talked  all  the  time,  to  everyone.  He  talked 
to  his  supporters  and  advisers,  and  he  talked 
to  his  opponents.  Most  important  of  all,  he 
talked  to  the  press. 

After  watching  a  Presidential  press  con- 
ference forty  years  ago — and  they  were  held 
then  twice  a  week  with  the  only  ground  rules 
being  that  President  Roosevelt's  words  were 
not  to  be  directly  quoted — Harold  Ickes  put 
the  following  natation  in  his  diary: 

".  .  .  he  answered  every  question  that  he 
could  answer,  and  when  he  didn't  know  the 
answer  he  frankly  said  so.  There  was  no 
subterfuge,  no  beating  around  the  bush.  All 
was  frank,  open  and  above  board.  It  Isn't 
any  wonder  that  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ents like  him  and  his  methods  .  .  ." 

This  constant  communication  by  the 
President  to  the  people  set  a  whole,  new 
tone  for  the  conduct  of  government.  The 
candor  may  not  always  have  been  complete, 
but  the  attempt  at  it  was  sincere,  and  the 
atmosphere  it  created  wbls  contagious.  ESc- 
posing  his  own  views  to  the  reporters — even 
while  he  roundly  denounced  the  views  of 
their  publishers — President  Roosevelt  made 
disclosure  routine.  He  earned  confidence  by 
giving  it. 

In  a  fireside  chat  35  years  ago  last  month, 
he  set  out  the  philosophy  that  explained  his 
practice.  "The  only  sure  bulwark  of  liberty." 
he  said.  "Is  a  government  strong  enough  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  people  and  a  peo- 
ple strong  enough  and  well  enough  informed 
to  maintain  Its  sovereign  control  over  Its 
govemm.ent." 

The  balance  between  strong  government 
and  strong  pooular  control  of  it  has  been 
the  essence  of  modem  American  democracy. 
But  that  balance  has  always  been  delicate. 
Lacking  Franklin  Roosevelt's  profound  com- 
mitment to  the  orocess  of  pooular  education, 
we  have  exoerlenced  a  growing  rift  between 
the  leaders  and  the  led. 

In  the  name  of  national  security.  ofUclals 
have  built  a  wall  between  their  actions  and 
those  in  whose  name  they  act.  Inside  that 
wall — In  a  world  of  obsessive  secrecy — crucial 
decisions  have  been  made  and  Important 
policies  set  In  motion.  But  those  decisions 
and  policies  have  been  immunized  against 
the  healthy  skentlcism  of  a  people  who.  by 
nature  and  tradition,  question  any  concen- 
tration of  unsupervised  government  power. 

Soreadlng  secrecy  made  supervision  impos- 
sible. And  that  same  secrecy  carried  a  spe- 
cial corruption  to  those  under  Its  spell.  Work- 
ing only  with  Information  deemed  too  sensi- 
tive to  share,  those  In  authority  lost  their 
ablUtv  to  weigh — perhaps  even  to  hear — the 
criticisms  of  others  who  had  solid  instinct. 


but  lacked  privileged  knowledge.  They 
equated  secret  data  with  undisputed  fact 
and  mistook  classification  markings  for  proofs 
of  accuracy. 

Secrecy  encouraged  Isolation.  Isolation  in- 
spired contempt  for  uninformed  opposition. 
Contempt  bred  conspiracy.  And  imperceptibly 
but  inevitably  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of 
secrecy  came  to  see  themselves  as  men  apart, 
menaced  by  unreaso:ilng.  Ignorant  and,  ulti- 
mately, subversive  forces. 

In  such  a  poisoned  and  unreal  atmosphere, 
the  binding  principles  of  democratic  fair  play 
were  easily  laid  aside.  Dissent  came  to  be  seen 
as  a  threat  to  national  security.  National 
security  came  to  be  seen  as  the  exclusive  con- 
cern of  an  elite.  The  elite  naturally  identified 
Its  continuation  In  power  as  essential  to  na- 
tional security.  And,  to  e  isure  Its  retention 
of  authority,  the  elite  came  to  adopt  tactics 
which,  in  any  other  situation,  would  have 
been  repugnant. 

National  security  became  the  excuse  for 
systematic  deception.  The  defenders  of 
policies  felt  unable  to  answer  their  chal- 
lengers with  facts  and  reason.  Their  strongest 
argvunents  allegedly  required  continued 
secrecy.  They  could  not  tell  what  they 
thought  was  the  truth.  So  they  began  not  to 
tell  the  truth.  They  began  to  lie. 

When  truth  must  be  suppressed,  when  mis- 
information must  be  dealt  out  to  divert  In- 
quiry, lying  comes  as  a  nattiral  consequence. 
Journalists  who  must  be  Intimidated,  not 
informed,  must  also  be  told  untruths.  Polit- 
ical critics — members  of  Congress — who  must 
be  punished  for  voicing  their  opposition  must 
also  be  deceived  and  denied  access  to  the 
truth. 

And,  of  course,  secrecy  permits  those  who 
practice  it  to  regard  themselvee  as  safe  from 
exposure.  Lying  is  acceptable  because  the 
truth  will  never  be  disclosed.  Foul  play  gains 
sanction  from  the  belief  that  It  will  go 
unpunished. 

Frank  commiuilcatlon  withers  within  the 
government  and  between  the  government 
and  the  p>eople.  Seclusion  deep>ens,  and  con- 
spiracy flourishes. 

As  public  trust  diminishes,  private  trust  is 
eroded.  Officials  must  spy  on  each  other  to 
Insure  that  secrecy  is  not  violated.  Those 
who  question  the  practices  of  the  secret 
world — who  threaten  to  disclose  those  prac- 
tices— who  break  their  oaths  of  secrecy — 
must  be  discredited,  punished,  cast  out. 

We  are  now  witnessing — to  our  sorrow  and 
horror — the  imfoldlng  of  one  such  tragic 
cycle,  a  political  episode  hatched  in  secrecy, 
tangled  in  deception  and  fertilized  by  dis- 
trust. From  the  imperfect  knowledge  we  now 
have  and  from  the  exi)erience  we  have  gained 
from  other  Instances  of  similar  official  mis- 
conduct, we  must  draw  again  the  lesson 
Franklin  Roosevelt  never  needed  to  be 
taught. 

Candor  wins  confidence.  Truth  generates 
trust.  For  a  democratic  government,  as  much 
as  for  a  private  individual,  honesty  is  not 
only  the  best  but  the  only  policy. 

Integrity  may  be  Inconvenient  in  a  world 
where  it  is  far  from  the  universal  practice. 
But  the  pursuit  of  national  Interests — of  na- 
tional security  ^-cannot  succeed  in  a  moral 
vacuum.  To  win  our  way  in  the  world,  we 
must  hold  to  the  values  In  whose  name  we 
struggle — the  precepts  of  generosity,  of  idecd- 
ism.  of  tolerance  and  of  truth  which  Amer- 
ica has  translated  from  Individual  virtues 
Into  civic  standards. 

PVanklln  Roosevelt  alwa>-s  underst-cDd  that 
moral  imperative.  The  greatness  he  brought 
to  America's  government  mirrored  the  great- 
ness of  America's  faith  that  men  can  govern 
themselves,  can  choose  between  right  and 
wrong  pwUcles,  can  barg.iin  openly  in  the 
marketplace  of  ideas  and  can  strike  the 
proper  l>alance  betw^een  private  interest  and 
the  public  good. 

Secrecy  upsets  that  balance.  It  corrupts  the 
commerce  of  ideas.  It  blurs  the  dlstlnotlon 
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between  right  and  wrong,  and  It  erodes  the 
foundation  of  self-government. 

"Sunlight."  Justice  Holmes  observed,  "Is 
the  best  disinfectant."  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
the  warrior  whose  happy  creed  we  commem- 
orate today,  always  fought  in  the  sunlight. 
We  honor  Ms  memory  best  by  pursuing  his 
example  now. 


May  30,  1973 


ASSISTANCE  OF  MALNOURISHED 
PREGNANT  MOTHERS  AND  IN- 
FANT CHILDREN 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
again  urge  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  and 
properly  fund  two  programs  designed  to 
assist  malnourished  pregnant  mothers 
and  infant  children. 

In  1969  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture initiated  a  modest  program  to  as- 
.sist  malnourished  adults  and  children  af- 
ter numerous  citizen  groups  revealed  the 
extent  of  hunger  and  malnourishment 
in  the  United  States  and  pointed  out  the 
serious  gap  in  assistance  to  infant  chil- 
dren and  pregnant  women  who  most  re- 
quire this  help. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
never  been  enthusiastic  about  carrying 
on  this  effort  which  is,  essentially,  a  dis- 
tribution program  providing  surplus 
commodities  to  people  in  need.  So  the 
program  has  never  been  permitted  to 
grow  to  meet  the  real  need. 

At  the  present  time  only  154,000  wom- 
en and  chi'dren  benefit  from  these  sur- 
plus commodities.  And  the  program  is 
being  curtailed.  For  example,  last  year 
15.000  women  and  children  were  dropped 
from  the  program  because  administrative 
funds  were  cut  back.  Moreover,  unsuit- 
able commodities  such  as  fruit  packed  in 
sugar  sirup  have  been  used  to  replace 
much  needed  powdered  milk. 

Administrative  costs  have  always  been 
the  responsibility  of  local  groups  with  oc- 
casional emergency  monetary'  a<:sistance 
from  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
But  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
money  is  no  longer  available  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  not  re- 
quested appropriations  from  Congress 
to  pay  local  administrative  costs. 

So  the  prospect  is  that  a  small  but 
tremendously  valuable  program  may  soon 
go  under. 

Last  year  Congrer-s  recognized  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  help  infant 
children  who  were  undernourished.  Along 
with  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  I  spon- 
sored a  measure  to  create  a  pilot  program 
to  guide  Congress  in  planning  a  national 
maternal  and  infant  feeding  program. 
The  pilot  program,  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  last  September,  was  designed 
as  a  2-year  program  at  a  cost  of  $20 
million  per  year.  It  is  intended  as  a  co- 
operative program  between  physicians 
and  peonle  in  the  community.  It  was  not 
intended  to  replace  the  older  feeding 
program.  Indeed,  the  new  program  was 
to  test  alternative  approaches  that  might 
serve  as  a  national  program.  Meanwhile, 
Congress  expected  the  older  program  to 
continue  until  such  a  nationwide  infant 
feeding  program  was  available  to  replace 
it. 

Sadly,  the  Department  of  Aericulture 
has  not  lived  up  to  the  mandate  given  to 
it  by  the  Congress.  Instead  of  continuing 


the  older  program  for  mothers  and  in- 
fants, the  Department  has  permitted 
further  erosion  of  the  program — even  to 
the  point  of  failing  in  some  instances — 
to  provide  crucial  commodities  such  as 
powdered  milk. 

At  the  same  time,  for  9  months  the 
Department  has  failed  to  spend  one 
penny  on  the  new  pilot  program.  Now 
the  Department  reveals,  through  lower 
level  officials,  that  it  expects  to  begin  the 
new  program  in  about  three  months  but 
that  it  will  spend  only  a  portion — 20 
percent — of  the  funds  appropriated  on 
the  program.  This  is  not  enough  to  do  a 
reasonable  job — it  will  probably  serve 
only  to  shore  up  such  distribution  cen- 
ters as  remain. 

Hunger  is  still  a  serious  problem  in 
many  urban  and  rural  parts  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  still  miUions 
of  people  without  a  proper  diet  and 
without  access  to  Federal.  State,  or  local 
food  assistance.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey  which  has  a  good  record  in  pro- 
viding food  assistance  to  the  needy,  there 
are  still  210,000  poor  people  who  get  no 
food  assistance  whatsoever.  And,  in  our 
largest  city,  Newark,  and  its  surrounding 
county,  over  48,000  poor  people  get  no 
food  assistance. 

WhUe  we  may  not  be  able  to  pinpoint 
exactly  those  who  are  hungry,  we  do 
see  the  results.  For  example,  Newark  has 
one  of  the  highest  infant  death  rates  in 
the  United  States.  And,  while  malnour- 
ishment Is  sometimes  hard  to  recognize, 
over  200  children  each  year  enter  the 
Newark  public  schools  malnourished. 
There  are  other  effects  as  well.  While  we 
lack  adequate  statistics,  we  know  mal- 
nourishment can  cause  brain  damage, 
mental  retardation,  and  any  number  of 
physical  disabilities.  It  can  cause  learn- 
ing and  behavior  problems  that  last  the 
life  of  the  person. 

We  can  prevent  this  from  taking  place 
If  we  share  a  commitment  to  eradicate 
hunger  and  thereby  prevent  the  damage 
to  the  person  and  to  our  society  that 
hunger  brings. 

All  of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  help. 
But  now  It  is  clear,  the  success  nf  these 
efforts  lie.«;  Pt  the  door  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Apriculture 


SENATOR  NELSON  SPEAKS  ON 
HEALTH  PLANNING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  whil? 
the  quality  of  health  care  and  medical 
research  in  the  United  States  is  truly 
remarkable,  this  country  still  faces  grave 
problems  in  delivering  and  paying  for 
high-quality  care. 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  made  those 
comments  recently  In  a  speech  before 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Agency  of  Southeastern  Wisconsin 
where  the  Wisconsin  Senator  expressed 
concern  that  health  planning  efforts  must 
be  strengthened  so  that  the  quality  of 
health  care  be  responsive  to  increasipor 
demands,  and  to  prepare  a  stronsr 
foimdation  for  a  national  health  insur- 
ance system. 

Senator  Nelson  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  medicine  and  health  car°  His 
father  was  a  country  doctor  and  his 
mother  a  nurse.  He  is  a  member  of  the 


Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  and  for 
nearly  6  years  has  conducted  extensive 
hearings  into  the  competitive  practices 
of  the  prescription  drug  industry. 

Senator  Nelson  emphasized  in  his  ad- 
dress that,  even  though  we  have  made 
great  strides  in  the  quality  and  availabil- 
ity of  health  care,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Envlrormiental  pollution  and  the 
pressures  of  modern  society  contribute  to 
health  problems.  And  he  wisely  observes 
that  careful  plarming  is  essential  in  or- 
der to  provide  adequate  health  care  in  a 
sensible  and  economic  fashion,  without 
duplication  and  waste. 

When  Senator  Nelson  speaks  on 
health  care  and  related  subjects,  his  ob- 
servations deserve  the  widest  possible 
dissemination.  That  is  why  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Gaylord  N'elson 
The  quality  of  health  care  and  medical 
research  In  the  tJnlted  States  is  at  the  high- 
est level  ever,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
state  of  "crisis"  In  many  respects.  There 
are  a  number  of  prescriptions  for  curing 
these  Ills. 

Medical  technology  and  Increased  numbers 
of  doctors  have  brought  us  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  health  care  than  many 
realize.  Nevertheless,  problems  continue  to 
exist  in  the  wealthiest  nation  In  the  world, 
where  many  people  cannot  get  health  care 
or  cannot  pay  for  It. 

Certainly,  at  this  stage  In  hlstorv.  adequate 
health  care  should  be  available  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  everyone,  young  or  old.  rich  or 
poor.  That  issue  Is  hardly  debatable  any 
longer.  The  real  Issue  now  Is  how.  or  by 
what  method  or  methods  we  provide  for 
delivery  of  high  quality  medical  care  to 
everyone. 

There  Is  disagreement  within  Congress  and 
between  Congress  and  the  administration 
over  how  this  can  best  be  done  and  over 
the  Federal  role  In  the  delivery  of  health 
care,  the  training  of  health  personnel,  and 
supprrt  of  biomedical  research. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  in  fiscal  1972. 
Americans  spent  $83.4  billion  on  health 
care — an  average  of  nearly  $400  per  person, 
according  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

Health  spending  now  represents  7.6  per 
cent  of  the  gross  national  product.  But  the 
cost  of  health  care  Is  increasing  more  th.in 
twice  as  fast  as  the  gross  national  product 

Health  care  has  become  the  largest  single 
consumer  of  manpower  in  the  Nation.  The 
number  of  professional  and  paraprofesslonal 
people  working  fuUtlme  in  health  care  occu- 
pations Is  close  to  4  million.  Over  two  and 
one-half  million  work  fulltlme  In  hospitals. 
The  Nation's  health  bill  has  doubled  In 
eight  years,  and  Increased  sixfold  since  1950. 
Reasons  for  rising  costs  are  higher  prices  and 
higher  wages  paid  to  health  workers:  popu- 
lation Increases  and  greater  use  of  services, 
along  with  the  Introduction  of  new,  costly 
medical  techniques. 

It  !s  unrealistic  to  expect  health  expendi- 
tures to  decrease.  The  question  Is:  What  are 
our  priorities,  and  what  have  we  been  getting 
for  these  health  expenditures? 

THE     STATE     OF     THE     NATION'S     HEALTH 

Overall,  more  Americans  today  are  receiv- 
ing better  care  than  at  any  time  In  history. 
and  care  that  compares  favorably  with  or 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation. 

One  In  every  40  members  of  the  consumer 
population  Is  being  served  by  the  medical 
care  system  everyday.  Some  85.000  people  are 
admitted  to  hospitals  each  day:   1.3  million 
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are  In  hospitals  at  any  given  time;  5  million 
are  In  nursing  homes:  and  3  million  are  seen 
each  day  by  a  physician  or  other  health  care 
professional. 

Pew  countries  can  match  the  ratio  of  phy- 
sicians to  population  that  we  have  In  the 
United  States — one  doctor  for  every  675 
people,  or  166  doctors  per  100.000  population. 
There  are  some  350.000  doctors  In  the  nation 
and  748,000  practicing  registered  nurses.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1970,  the  number  of  M.D.'s 
In  the  country  increased  almost  50  per  cent 
or  substfintially  more  than  the  one-third 
papulation  Increase  for  the  same  period. 

Thanks  to  medical  science  and  other  fac- 
tors, the  average  life  expectancy  of  a  new- 
born' baby  has  reached  more  than  71  years 
for  the  first  time  In  the  nation's  history.  An 
American  born  In  1930  lived  an  average  of 
60  years.  tJnprecedented  numbers  of  Amerl- 
cai'.s  now  are  surviving  into  their  80's  and 
90's.  Tlie  White  House  conference  on  aging 
noted  In  1971  that  the  U.S.  population  65 
years  and  older  Increased  in  a  decade  from 
16.6  million  to  20  million  persons — about  10 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  population. 

Despite  these  dramatic  facts  showing  that 
more  Americans  survive  to  live  longer  than 
ever  before,  some  unpleasant  figures  haunt 
us. 

The  U.S.  ranks  13th  In  Infant  mortality 
In  the  world,  18th  In  male  life  expectancy 
and  11th  In  female  life  expectancy.  In  addi- 
tion, statistics  show  that  mortality  rates  and 
life  expectancy  are  worse  for  nonwhlte  popu- 
lations of  the  U.S.  than  for  white. 

In  evaluating  such  statistics,  however,  we 
must  be  careful  to  note  several  contributing 
factors.  In  comparing  the  U.S.  to  other  na- 
tions, we  must  remember  that  we  are  a  much 
larger,  more  heterogeneous  country  than 
others  with  more  favorable  such  figures.  Is- 
rael, Czechoslovakia  and  Scotland  have  more 
doctors  per  population.  Sweden,  Denmark 
and  the  Netherlands,  which  have  fewer  doc- 
tors per  population  than  the  U.S.,  have  much 
higher  life  expectancy  rates,  and  lower  Infant 
mortality  rates. 

The  United  States  Infant  mortality  and 
life  expectancy  rates,  however,  are  superior 
to  the  Soviet  Union's,  where  there  are  more 
doctors  per  population  (one  for  every  460 
people) . 

OTHER  FACTORS  AFFECTING   HEALTH 

That  brings  us  to  ask,  very  seriously,  to 
what  extent  are  social,  economic,  and  envi- 
ronmental factors  responsible  for  the  most 
Industrialized  and  developed  nation  on  earth 
not  having  the  longest  life  expectancy  or  low- 
est infant  mortality?  To  what  extent  are  non- 
medical factors  contributing  to  what  some 
may  call  a  health  crisis,  and  augmenting 
certain  fallings  in  the  existing  health  sys- 
tem? 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  in  a  study 
on  changing  mortality  of  American  males  in 
the  1950's  and  1960's  emphasizes  the  rising 
Importance  of  such  causes  of  death  as  lung 
cancer,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  homicide,  sui- 
cide and  automobile  accidents.  The  medical 
system  cannot  be  blamed  for  features  of 
modern  civilization  that  have  caused  much 
of  the  health  problems. 

Author  Allan  Chase,  writing  In  his  book 
"The  Biological  Imperatives — Health,  Poli- 
tics and  Human  Survival",  states  very 
rightly: 

"From  lung  cancer  and  heart  disease  to 
traffic  deaths  and  emphysema,  many  of  the 
major  underlying  causes  of  premature  death 
among  adults  In  America  are  wholly  or  large- 
ly the  products  of  man-made  alteration  of  the 
total   biological   environment." 

All  the  doctors  In  the  world  cannot  keep 
us  from  overeating,  overdrinking,  smoking, 
taking  harmful  drugs,  killing  ourselves  on 
the  highways.  There  are  many  causes  of  sick- 
ness and  death  that  are  beyond  the  province 
of  the  medical  men:  These  include  all  kinds 
of  pollution,  and  a  variety  of  stresses  and 
fallouts  from  the  Industrial  society. 


Even  if  all  these  health  hazards  were  cor- 
rected, people  would  still  get  sick.  All  the 
preventive  health  care  In  the  world — better 
nutrition,  dental  care,  hygenlc  education, 
vaccinations — will  not  prevent  the  onslaught 
of  diseases,  will  not  prevent  the  aged  from 
becoming  Infirm,  will  not  prevent  accidental 
l;ijuries. 

To  these  curative  ends,  the  health  system 
can  stand  improvements.  And  that  Is  where 
planning  for  delivery  of  care  Is  so  vitally 
Important. 

There  Is  no  question  that  there  Is  still  a 
lack  of  organization  in  the  health  system  so 
that  duplication,  inaccessibility,  and  Just 
plain  lack  of  facilities  or  personnel  exist  In 
the  country. 

There  Is  much  that  can  be  done,  that  can 
be  planned  Into  the  system. 

THE    ROLE    OF    CONGRESS    AND    THE    FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

For  this  reason.  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration are  seeking  ways  to  better  define  the 
federal  role  In  order  to  Improve  health  care 
delivery,  and  to  formulate  a  system  whereby 
all  citizens  will  be  able  to  afford  whatever 
health  services  they  need. 

This  Is  a  big  year  for  health  In  Washington. 

Twelve  authorities  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  expire  June  30.  They  Include: 
health  services  research  and  development: 
health  statistics:  public  health  training:  mi- 
grant health:  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning; medical  libraries;  HUl-Burton  hospi- 
tal construction:  allied  health  training;  re- 
gional medical  programs;  family  planning 
and  population  research:  community  mental 
health  centers;  and  developmental  disabili- 
ties. There  Is  a  push  for  HMO  (Health  Main- 
tenance Organization)  legislation  that  will 
provide  specifically  defined  federal  support 
for  prepaid  group  practices.  [The  Senate 
May  15th  passed  an  $805  million  dollar  HMO 
bill.  I 

There  Is  Increasing  public  pressure  for 
some  kind  of  system  of  national  health  In- 
surance. There  are  the  ever-present  needs  for 
considering  federal  support  of  medical  edu- 
cation, neighborhood  health  care  centers, 
emergency  medical  care,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, maternal  and  child  health  services, 
among  others. 

WHAT   IS  CONGRESS   DOING? 

Congress  is  moving  to  enact  a  -stop-gap 
measure,  a  one-year  extension  of  the  12  ex- 
piring public  health  service  acts,  so  that 
Congress  has  time  to  evaluate  these  pro- 
grams prior  to  making  a  decision  on  whether 
they  should  be  continued,  changed,  or  termi- 
nated. Unfortunately,  time  is  running  out, 
and  a  number  of  programs.  Including  Wis- 
consin's regional  medical  program,  are  be- 
ing terminated.  The  stop-gap  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  Is  pending  In  the  House. 

Congress,  like  the  administration.  Is  an- 
ticipating that  some  form  of  national  health 
Insurance  will  be  enacted  In  the  near  future. 
But  to  phase  out  or  end  programs  before 
that  becomes  a  reality  Is  shortsighted.  It 
would  leave  a  gap  In  delivery  of  services 
and  health  care  personnel,  with  only  prom- 
ises of  replacing  them  sometime  In  the  vague 
future.  The  public  and  the  medical  schools 
have  bvillt  e.xpectations  based  on  existing 
programs,  and  are  now  suddenly  under-cut. 

SPECIFIC    LEGISLATION 

One  program  the  administration  has  not 
proposed  cutting  back  Is  comprehensive 
health  planning.  An  administration  bill  has 
been  proposed  that  would  extend  the  CHP 
authority  for  3  years,  but  the  bill  also  would 
eliminate  authority  under  the  CHP  law  for 
training  of  planners,  and  repeal  earmarking 
for  mental  health  services  funds  under  the 
CHP  law. 

The  administration  also  would  de-cate- 
gorlze  and  consolidate  under  one  section  of 
law  (314(e) )  three  health  programs — migrant 
health,  population  research  and  family  plan- 
ning, and  lead-based  paint  poisoning  research 


and  control  activities.  Congress  will  examine 
carefully  several  other  proposals  to  de-cate- 
gorize health  programs. 

Congress  is  concerned  that  comprehensive 
health  planning  has  not  had  the  clout  that  It 
needed,  such  as  certificate-of-need  authority, 
to  enforce  decisions  that  were  made.  Nor  has 
CHP  been  adequately  funded  to  make  the 
local  and  State  agencies  capable  of  doing  the 
kind  of  positive  planning  necessary  to  see 
that  services  are  delivered  In  the  most  effi- 
cient way  possible. 

For  this  reason.  Congress  last  year  enacted, 
as  part  of  the  package  of  social  security 
amendments  ( known  as  HJt.  1 ) ,  a  provision 
that  prohibits  medicare  and  medicaid  reim- 
bursement of  costs  related  to  capital  im- 
provements of  health  facilities  unless  the 
local  or  State  comprehensive  health  planning 
organizations  approve  the  capital  improve- 
ments. This  is  the  first  time  In  Federal  law 
that  CHP  agencies  have  been  given  such  au- 
thority. 

Twenty-one  States  have  enacted  different 
types  of  certificate-of-need  authority,  and  I 
understand  that  such  a  law  Is  now  pending 
before  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  All  of  these 
laws  differ,  however. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  Wisconsin 
is  not  alone  in  being  over-stocked  with  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  beds  in  some  areas, 
while  none  exist  In  other  areas,  and  that 
duplication  of  facilities  and  services  exist  In 
some  areas,  while  there  are  no  facilities  or 
doctors  In  others. 

The  Government  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
in  a  study  requested  as  part  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpow^er  Training  Act  of 
1971,  recently  concluded  that: 

"While  some  planning  agencies  have  been 
effective,  others  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
preventing  construction  and  expansion  of 
unneeded  facilities.  The  Inability  (the  GAO 
states)  of  planning  agencies  to  prevent  tin- 
necessary  and  costly  expansion  of  facilities 
and  services  has  been  often  attributed  to  the 
agencies  or  others  lacking  the  authority  to 
enforce   planning   agency   decisions." 

This  has  caused  those  of  us  examining  the 
CHP  legislation  to  consider  whether  some 
statutory  certlficate-of-need  or  enforcement 
authority  should  be  given  planning  agen- 
cies .  .  .  and  to  consider  whether  the  existing 
planning  system  should  be  changed. 

At  the  present  time,  the  future  form  of 
health  planmng  and  Federal  planning  laws 
is  hard  to  predict.  There  is  considerable  de- 
bate both  In  and  out  of  Congress  over  various 
approaches  to  health  planning:  whether  It 
should  continue  to  be  done  with  a  comblaa- 
tion  of  voluntary  and  government.  1  aror.- 
cics;  whether  more  or  less  governmental  au- 
thority Is  desirable;  or  whether  planning 
should  be  on  a  regional  basis. 

If  local  voluntary  agencies  are  ic  Ve  con- 
tinued, much  depends  on  building  their  cred- 
ibility and  Insuring  their  acceptance  by  com- 
munities. 

If  the  authority  of  planning  agencies — 
local.  State  or  regional — is  strengthened  by 
law,  a  due  process  appeals  mechanism  should 
be  established,  which  provides  for  orderly 
appeals  of  planning  decisions,  either  at  State 
or  Federal  levels  or  both,  and  which  protects 
planners  from  harassment  or  other  suits.  An 
orderly  appeals  system  Is  a  preferable  solu- 
tion over  going  to  court.  Planning  laws 
should  be  clarified  to  Include  such  an  appeals 
procedure.  The  present  Federal  CHP  law  does 
not  have  an  appeals  system.  Some  State  cer- 
tificate-of-need laws  do.  In  the  case  of  t^e 
social  security  amendment,  appeals  decisions 
are  In  the  hands  of  the  HEW  Secretary. 

All  of  these  questions  will  be  thoroughly 
discussed  before  a  new  planning  law^  is  en- 
acted by  Congress.  Your  views  and  experi- 
ences as  members  of  active,  voluntary  "B" 
agency  boards  will  be  valuable  to  Congress  as 
we  begin  to  formulate  a  new  law. 

The  Health  Subcommittees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  are  evaluating  not  only  CHP 
legislation,  but  the  11  other  expiring  public 
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health  service  acts,  and  numerous  other 
health  measures.  Separate  but  entirely  new 
Public  Health  Service  Act  proposals  are  being 
presented  to  Congress  for  consideration.  Bills 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  would  consoli- 
date and  revise  health  laws. 

In  examining  the  public  hetiJth  service  act 
for  loopholes,  duplications,  and  needs,  Con- 
srress  Is  concerned  that  these  health  service 
delivery  laws  be  responsive  to  Increasing  pub- 
lic demards  for  health  care,  and  particularly, 
that  the  delivery  system  Is  prepared  for  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  system. 

In  this  regard,  Congress  seems  at  present 
Inclined  to  retain  many  of  the  programs  the 
administration  would  scrap:  community 
mental  health  centers:  federal  capitation 
support  for  health  manpower  training  and 
nurse  training;  research  training  grants;  and 
some  form  of  HlU-Burton  support,  although 
it  is  foreseeable  that  the  emphasis  will  be  on 
renovation  of  existing  facilities  and  on  out- 
patient rather  than  Inpatient  facilities,  based 
on  current  needs. 

As  for  regional  medical  programs.  Congress 
acknowledges  that  some  programs  have  pro- 
duced bett«r  than  others.  The  Wisconsin 
RMP  certainly  Is  In  the  top  ratings.  How- 
ever, it  Is  conceivable  that  a  change  In  that 
law  may  be  required,  to  better  define  RMP's 
role,  partici'.larly  Its  relationship  to  CHP.  so 
that  efforts  of  these  two  programs  are  not 
duplicated.  It  is  possible  that  certain  aspects 
of  RMP  may  be  retained  in  law,  others  drop- 
ped, or  that  continued  support  of  iJAfP-type 
demonstration  projects  may  be  incorporated 
under  a  different  authority. 

All  of  these  laws  are  designed  to  improve 
health  care  delivery  In  anticipation  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  In  order  to  provide 
adequate  health  care  in  a  sensible  and  eco- 
nomic fashion,  there  has  to  be  careful  plan- 
ning to  avoid  duplication,  waste,  and  overlap 
of  services. 

As  for  national  health  Insurance,  there  is 
a  possibility  for  action  In  the  next  few  years. 
Tax  reform  and  trade  legislation,  however, 
have  priority  in  the  committees  of  both 
Houses  that  deal  with  health  insurance  legis- 
lation. 

A  number  of  major  health  Insurance  bills 
have  been  Introduced  this  session  that  pro- 
pose various  health  Insurance  systems,  rang- 
ing from  a  Government-administered  pro- 
gram, paid  for  out  of  payroll  taxes  and  gen- 
eral revenues,  to  a  catastrophic  coverage  bill. 
A  plan  will  be  Introduced  shortly  that  would. 
In  effect,  replace  medicaid  and  provide  Fed- 
eral health  Insurance  for  the  low-Income 
population,  much  as  medicare  now  covers 
those  over  65. 

The  questions  facing  Congress  are  to  what 
extent  health  insurance  should  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
private  sector  .  .  .  what  coverage  should  be 
required  .  .  .  whether  the  cost  should  be  paid 
out  of  tax  revenues  or  personal  pocketbooks 
other  than  taxes  .  .  .  and  to  what  extent 
national  health  insurance  will  require 
change  in  the  system  of  delivery.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  various  aspects  of  several  pro- 
posals may  be  combined  into  an  Insurance 
system. 

OTHER     SOLUTIONS 

There  are  other  things  that  can  be  done, 
also,  to  Improve  health  care:  more  com- 
puterized record-keeping  In  hospitals  ,  .  . 
satellite  clinics  staffed  by  paraprofesslonals 
and  connected  by  telecommunication  to  doc- 
tors in  medical  centers  .  .  .  more  efficient 
emergency  care,  utilizing  existing  military 
and  civilian  equipment  .  .  .  community 
health  clinics  stocked  with  equipment  from 
1,500  prepackaged  health  units  now  stored 
by  the  Civil  Defense  and  not  used  .  .  .  en- 
courasement  of  ambulatory  and  home  health 
care,  possibly  through  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage of  these  less-costly  types  of  care  .  .  . 
A  method  of  cantrolling  malpractice  suits 
and  high  loss  claims  so  that  high  premium 
costs,  which  are  passed  onto  patients,  can  be 


reduced  .  .  .  sharing  of  services  among  hos- 
pitals, wherever  possible. 

It  is  clear  In  any  event  that  health  plan- 
ning, such  as  you  are  participating  In,  must 
be  strengthened,  and  that  effective  coopera- 
tion between  planners,  providers  and  con- 
sumers will  be  a  critical  factor  In  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  any  system  of  delivering 
medical  care. 


MAINE  TESTIMONY:  HEALTH  CARE 
BARRIERS  TO  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  In  March, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Elderly  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  began  hearings  on  "Barriers  to 
Health  Care  for  Older  Americans."  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  testimony 
given  on  national  issues  at  our  first  set 
of  hearings,  March  6  and  7.  We  heard 
excellent  arguments,  in  particular, 
against  the  administration  proposals  to 
increase  the  coinsurance  and  deductibles 
paid  by  medicare  participants.  All  in  all. 
tlie  initial  testimony  provided  an  excel- 
lent foundation  for  additional  hearings 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in 
the  field. 

To  continue  the  inquiry,  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  from  witnesses  in  Liver- 
more  Falls,  Maine,  on  April  23.  This  field 
hearing  was  especially  valuable,  because 
it  provided  excellent,  firsthand  testimony 
on  health  care  issues  at  the  grassroots 
level. 

First,  the  hearing  gave  us  facts  on  the 
imaginative  efforts  being  made  to  im- 
prove health  care  for  the  elderly  in  west- 
icentral  Maine  through  Project  Inde- 
pendence. Fimded  by  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  this  project  provides  services  to 
the  elderly  on  an  areawide  basis.  It  offers 
transportation,  outreach  services,  infor- 
mation and  referral,  health  screening, 
and  home  care.  In  less  than  a  year  of  op- 
eration, the  project  has  provided  57,200 
units  of  service  for  8,000  different  indi- 
viduals, or  43  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion over  age  65  in  Androscoggin,  Frank- 
lin, and  Oxford  Counties. 

Mr.  Richard  Michaud,  director  of 
Community  Services  for  the  State  of 
Maine,  testified  that  Project  Independ- 
ence has  a  direct  relationship  to  medical 
services : 

Project  Independence  addresses  Itself  to  re- 
ducing the  three  most  Important  barriers  to 
health  care.  They  are:  lack  of  Information, 
lack  of  transportation,  and  lack  of  money. 

The  objective  of  Project  Independence  is 
to  Increase  the  accessibility  of  older  persons 
In  the  area  to  health-related  services:  (1) 
through  Unking  older  persons  to  available 
health  services,  and  (2)  through  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  low-cost  alternatives 
to  high  cost  and  often  unnecessary  services 
such  as  hospital  and  nursing  homes. 

Project  Independence  did  not  spring 
up  overnight.  Mr.  Daniel  V.  Lowe,  vice 
president  of  the  project's  Executive 
Council,  explained  that  the  groundwork 
was  laid  before  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  of  1971;  regional  task 
forces  in  Maine  had  been  organized  be- 
fore that  conference  and  each  had  iden- 
tified major  needs.  The  Task  Force  that 
led  to  Project  Independence  actually  be- 
gan its  work  in  1969,  and  it  has  done  its 
work  well.  At  the  heart  of  its  success  Is 
what  Mr.  Harold  Collins,  now  serving  as 
coordinator  for  Project  Independence, 


describes  as  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion. He  explained: 

Each  senior  center  throughout  this  area 
Is  linked  through  representatives  of  the  Trl- 
County  areawide  Task  Force.  ...  In  each 
county  we  have  many  senior  centers  scattered 
over  the  area.  These  do  Include  large  towns, 
small  towns,  and  the  cities.  ...  To  effectively 
reach  all  centers  and  areas,  a  county  organi- 
zation representing  every  center  Is  needed. 
Thus,  we  formed  a  Council,  a  county  senior 
citizen  advisory  council. 

Furthermore,  Project  Independence 
does  not  try  to  do  the  job  alone.  It  works 
closely  with  the  Androscoggin  County 
Home  Health  Services,  the  Tri-County 
Health  Planning  Agency,  health  and  wel- 
fare offices,  the  Rural  Health  Associates 
and  other  programs  directed  through  Mr. 
Michaud's  office. 

We  received  additional  testimony  from 
project  representatives  including  a  bus 
driver,  a  homemaker,  and  a  physician 
who  has  given  his  active  encouragement 
to  the  project.  I  will  not  give  excerpts 
from  their  testimony  here,  but  I  urge 
that  those  elsewhere  in  the  Nation  who 
wish  to  have  a  model  for  similar  action 
in  their  regions  request  the  transcript  of 
our  hearing.  I  believe  that  they  will  find 
it  rich  in  information  and  ideas  that  can 
and  should  be  applied  elsewhere. 

The  hearing  was  also  valuable  because 
it  provided  excellent  testimony  on  cur- 
rent health  issues  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  Committee  on  Aging,  and  to 
the  Congress. 

Dr.  Dean  H.  Fisher,  Commissioner  of 
Health  and  Welfare  for  Maine,  warned, 
for  example,  that  the  threatened  dis- 
mantlement of  the  Hill-Burton  program 
can  cause  wasteful  disruption  of  plans 
long  in  the  making.  He  used  the  situa- 
tion in  Houlton,  Maine,  as  an  example: 

Two,  and  perhaps  three,  small  hospitals  are 
willing  to  merge.  Community  plans  are  agreed 
upon  and  complete.  However,  they  will  need 
$6  million  for  a  new  physical  plant.  Without 
HlU-Burton  funds,  or  Interest  subsidy,  they 
now  need  to  borrow  about  $5  million  In  the 
open  market.  This  means  some  $200,000  per 
year  of  Interest  charges,  and  another  $250,000 
per  year  of  debt  retirement.  The  facility 
might  expect  to  provide  some  30,000  patient 
days  of  care  per  year.  This  means  some  $15 
per  patient  day  for  20  years  for  Interest  and 
debt  retirement  alone.  In  the  long  run  Titles 
XVIII  (Medicare)  and  XIX  (Medicaid)  will 
be  paying  for  half  of  It. 

Dr.  Richard  Chamberlin,  member  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Maine  Medi- 
cal Association,  warned  against  inappro- 
priate use  of  scarce  health  care  facilities, 
and  he  called  for  effective  review  of  utili- 
zation patterns. 

A  vigorous  presentation  was  also  made 
by  representatives  of  the  State  Council 
of  Older  Persons.  Mr.  Jack  Libby,  presi- 
dent, was  concerned,  in  particular,  about 
the  costs  of  prescription  drugs.  He  said : 

This  buying  medicine  or  prescription  drugs 
is  the  roadblock  to  happiness  for  too  many 
people.  Their  income,  although  adequate  to 
keep  them  afloat  while  they  are  well  and  able 
to  live  without  drugs,  seems  to  evaporate  so 
qxilckly  when  they  start  doing  business  with 
a  pharmacist. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  by  Mr. 
Libby  and  all  the  others  was  especially 
valuable  to  a  Senator  from  Maine,  but  I 
believe  that  it  has  much  to  offer  anyone 
else  concerned  about  the  many  health 
care  problems  facing  older  Americans.  I 
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commend  the  transcript  of  the  Livermore 
FaUs  hearing  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  opening  remarks  I  made  at  that 
hearing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Barriers  to  Health  Cabe  for  Older 
Americans 

Today  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health 
of  the  Elderly  has  come  to  Maine  to  continue 
its  Inquiry  into  "'Barriers  to  Health  Care  for 
Older  Americans." 

Oil  proceedings  wUl  be  published.  They 
will  become  part  of  a  record  of  hearings 
which  will  be  extended  into  other  States  and 
which  win  continue  In  Washington,  D.C. 

At  ovu-  first  hearings  last  month  in  Wash- 
ington, we  heard  from  witnesses  who  told  us 
quite  bluntly  that  for  many  older  Americans, 
barriers  to  health  care  are  formidable  and 
often  Insurmountable. 

They  told  us  that  health  care  costs  are  too 
high  for  the  budgets  of  many  older  persons. 

They  told  tis  that  health  care  is  often  un- 
available or  too  far  away  for  elderly  residents 
of  cities  or  remote  rural  areas  alike. 

And  they  told  us  that  Medicare,  essential 
and  welcome  as  It  may  be,  is  far,  far  from 
adequate. 

On  the  matter  of  health  care  cost,  I  have 
an  announcement  to  make. 

In  preparation  for  this  hearing,  I  wanted 
to  know  how  much  older  Americans  pay  out 
of  their  own  pockets  for  medical  care,  as 
compared  to  what  they  were  paying  before 
Medicare  went  into  effect  almost  7  years  ago. 

The  answer  to  that  question  disturbs  me 
very  much. 

New  tabulations,  to  be  officially  announced 
next  month,  show  that  for  fiscal  year  1972 
the  average  out-of-pocket  expenditure  by 
the  elderly  for  health  care  was  $276  per 
person. 

That  figure  Is  $42  more  than  the  average 
elderly  person  paid  In  1966,  before  Medicare 
paid  any  of  their  health  costs. 

These  figures  confirm  what  many  elderly 
know  from  personal  experience — ^that  health 
care  costs  generally  are  rising  faster  than 
they  can  keep  up  with. 

It  is  no  secret  that  out-of-hospltal  pre- 
scription drugs  for  persons  of  age  65  and  up 
average  about  $86  a  year,  almost  three  times 
higher  than  for  younger  people. 

It  is  no  secret  that  nursing  home  costs 
continue  to  rise,  and  that  in  many  cases 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  far  from  sufB- 
cient  to  meet  those  costs. 

And  It  is  certainly  no  secret — certainly  not 
to  older  Americans — that  Medicare  pays  onlv 
about  42  percent  of  all  health  care  costs  of 
persons  of  age  65  and  over. 

Yes,  Medicare  has  its  shortcomings;  and  In 
some  cases  they  are  tragic  shortcomings.  I 
believe  that  Medicare  must  be  Improved. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  recent  discus- 
sion about  changing  Medicare  has  centered 
around  proposals  which  I  believe  would 
mako  Medicare  less  effective. 

I"m  referring  to  the  Administration  pro- 
posal to  Increase  the  charges  that  Medicare 
participants  must  pay. 

As  things  stand  now,  an  elderly  person  pays 
$72  when  he  enters  a  hospital  under  Part  A 
of  Medicare.  He  then  pays  nothing  untU  the 
61st  day,  and  even  then  only  $18  a  day  until 
the  90th  day.  The  Administration  wants  the 
elderly  to  pay  more.  Under  the  plan  advanced 
by  the  President  in  his  budget  message,  a 
patient  would  pay  the  first  day's  hospital 
charge— whether  it  was  $40,  $90  or  $150— and 
then  10  percent  of  each  following  day's 
charges.  For  instance,  a  stay  In  the  hospital 
of  21  days  now  costs  the  Medicare  patient  $72. 
Under  the  Administration  proposal,  the  same 
stay  might  cost  about  $330  In  a  typical  case, 
a  358  percent  increase. 


That's  not  all  that  the  Administration 
wants  to  do  to  Medicare. 

They  also  want  to  Increase  costs  under  Part 
B,  which  pays  for  physicians'  services. 

Today,  a  person  pays  the  first  $60  of  his 
doctor's  bill,  and  20  percent  of  the  rest  of  the 
bill.  The  Administration  wants  to  raise  tEe 
$60  to  $85  and  the  20  percent  to  25  percent. 

How  does  the  Administration  attempt  to 
Justify  Its  proposal?  It  says  that  increased 
fees  will  reduce  what  they  call  "over-utiliza- 
tion." 

I  have  yet  to  meet  any  person — young  or 
old — who  goes  to  a  hospital  or  to  a  physician's 
waiting-room  for  fun. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  any  persons — yotmg  or 
old — who  shop  around  for  the  least  expen- 
sive hospital;  they  go  where  the  physician 
tells  them  to  go,  uhen  he  tells  them  to  go. 

This  Subcommittee  dealt  with  these  Ad- 
ministration proposals  in  its  first  set  of  hear- 
ings in  Washington.  Our  witnesses  and  our 
record,  built  what  I  believe  is  a  solid  case 
against  the  proposals.  I  have  spoken  against 
the  Administration  plan  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  so  have  other  Senators,  Republican  as 
well  as  Democratic.  All  in  all,  the  Administra- 
tion proposals  are  unpopular,  and  I  would  be 
very  much  surprised  if  they  got  anywhere. 

I  would  expect  Instead  that  Congress  will 
graduaUy  attempt  to  Improve  Medicare  by 
adding  to,  not  subtracting  from,  its  coverage. 

Surely  one  of  the  first  of  those  Improve- 
ments would  be  to  Include  some  out-of- 
bospltal  prescription  drugs  under  Medicare. 
I  expect  to  see  some  progress  In  this  area 
during  this  Congress. 

But  Medicare  is  in  some  ways  the  victim 
of  shortcoming3  in  the  health  care  system 
of  this  Nation., We  must,  therefore,  turn  our 
attention  to  the  context  in  which  Medicare 
mtist  operate:  the  system  itself.  To  citizens 
of  Maine,  the  deficiencies  of  that  system  are 
obvious.  I'd  like  to  give  you  a  few  excerpts 
from  their  miU. 

A  Fryebxirg  woman,  for  example,  said  that 
Project  Independence  is  critical  to  senior 
citizens  in  her  county.  She  wrote:  "There 
are  a  lot  of  our  Senior  Citizens  who  do  not 
have  cars  and  have  to  depend  on  the  mini- 
bus to  take  them  to  the  doctors  (or  to  the 
store). 

Illustrating  further  the  problem  of  health 
care  delivery  in  rural  Maine,  a  physician  in 
Union,  wrote  in  a  recent  letter  to  me:  "The 
people  In  the  country  do  not  understand 
Medicare  .  .  .  Added  to  that,  most  hospitals 
present  to  them  imitemized,  confusing  bills 
which  the  patients  are  not  sure  whether 
or  not  they  should  pay.  And  many  elderly 
patients  In  the  rural  areas  do  not  have  tele- 
phones .  .  .  which  confuses  the  matter  even 
more." 

Another  evaluation  of  certain  defects  in 
the  system  was  powerfully  expressed  right 
here  in  Maine  as  part  of  the  Report  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Aging  in  August 
1970.  I'll  read  that  paragraph  to  you  now: 

"The  range  of  health  services  fcr  older 
persons  is  inadequate  since  some  elements 
are  available  only  in  certain  parts  of  the 
State,  while  other  elements  are  misused  or 
overused.  Today  group  care  facilities  cannot 
provide  the  level  of  service  demanded  of 
them,  while  general  hospitals  are  overbur- 
dened, and  home  health  care  Is  drastically 
insufficient.  The  question  of  the  quality  of 
service  and  the  high  cost  of  drugs  compli- 
cates problems  throughout  the  entire  range 
of  health  services.  One  of  the  most  persis- 
tent, yet  difficult  to  verify,  complaints  of  the 
task  forces  was  poor  quality  care,  especially 
in  group  care  facilities." 

The  "task  forces"  to  which  that  excerpt 
referred,  of  course,  were  the  groups  of 
citizens  who  worked  so  long  and  so  hard  In 
1970  and  1971  to  prepare  Maine  for  Its  role  In 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  almost 
16  months  ago. 

In  other  States,  the  task  forces  met,  made 
their    recommendations,    and    then    disap- 


peared from  the  scene.  But  in  Maine  the  task 
forces  not  only  stayed  alive;  they  are  ap- 
parently flourishing.  Tliey  are  working  to 
make  their  recommendations  become 
realities. 

And  It  Is  largely  because  of  this  strong, 
grassroots  structure  that  we  are  here  In  Liver- 
more  Falls,  today. 

One  of  our  primary  purposes  Is  to  receive 
direct,  firsthand  testimony  about  the  work 
done  over  the  past  year  by  Project  Inde- 
pendence, which  serves  thousands  of  persons 
In  Androscoggin,  Oxford,  and  Franklin 
Counties. 

The  project  draws  its  strength  from  what 
might  be  called  organized  nelghborllness — 
people  who  care  about  people  and  who  work 
for  people. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  Project 
because  it  clearly  demonstrates  that  health 
services  can't  exist  In  a  vacuum.  They  must 
be  related  to  other  programs,  and  they  must 
draw  strength  from  the  Insistence  "of  the 
citizenry  that  no  person,  no  matter  what 
the  age,  can  be  forgotten  or  even  denied  the 
help  needed  to  live  at  home  inde|>endently, 
unless  institutional  help  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

And  so  Project  Independence  has  de- 
veloped its  five  components — Health,  Nutri- 
tion, Transportation,  Information  and  Re- 
ferral, and  Recreation — for  a  3-county  area 
in  a  coordinated  effort  to  provide  services 
that  make  sense. 

I'm  especially  interested  in  the  fact  that 
the  major  source  of  Federal  funding  for 
Project  Independence  oomes  from  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  And  I'm  happy  to  report  that 
both  Houses  of  Congress  acted  last  week  to 
broaden  and  extend  that  Act.  I  hopte  to  say 
more  about  this  as  the  hearings  proceed.  I 
will  say  no  more  about  Project  Indep>endence, 
however,  because  our  first  panel  of  witnesses 
are  admirably  able  to  tell  that  story. 

Other  witnesses  will  tell  us  of  statewide 
Issues  and  proposals  for  Improvement.  And 
we  will  conclude  by  hearing  from  leaders 
of  SCOOP,  the  State  Council  of  Older  Per- 
sons, now — I  understand — about  5,000  mem- 
bers strong. 

It  Is  good  to  be  here  today  in  Maine  talking 
to  neighbors  about  matters  of  concern  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  and  to  aU 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 


THE  COST  OP  THE  B-1  BOMBER 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  11  the  Air  Force  announced  that  a 
combination  of  inflation  and  structural 
changes  would  lead  to  a  significant  rise 
in  the  unit  price  of  the  B-1  bomber.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  understand  what 
has  happened. 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  is  due  to  a 
new  Inflation  yardstick  used  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  Until  last  month,  the 
prevailing  assumption  was  a  1.9  percent 
annual  rate  of  inflation.  The  new  as- 
sumption is  that  prices  will  go  up  by  3.7 
percent  a  year — admittedly  a  far  more 
realistic  estimate.  The  Air  Force  has 
acknowledged  that  if  this  escalation  far- 
tor  should  prove  accurate  throughout  the 
B-1  production  years,  the  increase  in 
price  for  the  total  B-1  program  will  be 
about  $1.4  billion.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  manage  to  tame  the  inflation  prob- 
lem, the  increase  will  naturally  be  less 
than  that. 

When  speaking  of  cost  escalation,  we 
must  always  keep  in  mind  the  difference 
between  current  dollars  and  "then  year" 
dollars.  The  same  product  purchased  in 
1970  would  clearly  cost  us  more  dollars 
if  we  were  to  buy  it  today.  To  treat  the 
entire  difference  between  a  1970  and  a 
1973  price  tag  as  a  cost  overrun,  to  be 
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blamed  exclusively  on  the  contractor,  is 
a  common  mistake. 

Almost  3  years  ago,  at  the  time  the  Air 
Force  negotiated  the  B-1  contract  with 
Rockwell  International,  the  procurement 
cost  of  each  bomber  was  estimated  to  be 
$30.8  million  in  1970  dollars.  The  Air 
Force  continues  to  state  the  cost  of  the 
B-1  bomber  In  1970  dollars  because  that 
is  the  only  accurate  and  firm  base  line 
price  from  which  to  judge  cost  growth. 

To  this  figure  of  $30.8  million,  the  Air 
Force  added  an  average  cost  escalation 
factor  of  1.9  percent,  as  reported  to  the 
Congre.ss  in  the  selected  acquisition  re- 
port of  September  30,  1970.  The  addition 
of  the  1.9  percent  cost  escalation  factor 
projected  the  prociu-ement  price  of  each 
B-1  aircraft  from  $30.8  million  in  1970 
dollars  to  $35.5  million  in  "then  year" 
dollars — when  procurement  begins.  Now. 
as  I  explained,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  using  an  inflation  factor  of  3.7 
percent. 

If  we  look  at  the  B-1  program  in  this 
perspective,  we  see  that  in  1970  dollars, 
the  cost  of  each  aircraft  has  risen  onlv 
3.9  percent.  This  figure  reflects  the  im- 
pact of  two  recent  developments  in  the 
B-1  program. 

First,  about  one-tenth  of  that  figure  is 
attributable  to  a  decision  to  extend  the 
flight  test  program  from  12  to  15  months. 
Most  of  us  consider  this  added  cost  for 
more  "fly-before-you-buy"  testing  to  be 
a  worthwhile  investment.  In  any  case,  it 
is  inaccurate  to  list  this  cost  as  an  "over- 
run" in  the  normal  sense. 

Second,  the  Air  Force  and  the  con- 
tractor decided  shortly  after  contract 
award  to  shift  their  em-rhasis  away  from 
pretargeted,  fixed-weight  goals.  Learn- 
ing from  the  severe  structural  problems 
that  confronted  several  major  militarv 
aircraft  developed  during  the  1960's.  they 
decided  instead  to  incorporate  flexible 
weight  goals  that  could  be  ad,1usted  to 
assure  structural  integrity. 

Structural  integrity  not  only  assures 
crew  safety,  but  prevents  the  need  for 
costly  retrofits  and  modifications  in  the 
future.  A  controlled  increase  in  project- 
ed unit  production  cost  is  a  much  less 
expen.sive  .solution  than  future  retrofits. 

The  shift  from  fixed  weight  numbers 
to  flexible  weight  goals  was  made  with 
the  knowledge  that  a  higher  price  would 
probably  have  to  be  paid  as  more  detailed 
design  information  became  available.  De- 
tailed information  simply  was  not  avail- 
able at  the  outset  because  the  technology 
of  so-called  structural  fatigue — how 
quickly  an  airframe  gives  out— is  still 
being  developed.  For  example,  tests  are 
still  being  run  to  determine  how  long  it 
takes  for  a  tiny  crack  to  develop  into  a 
dangerous  fissm-e,  and  under  what  stress 
conditions. 

The  price  of  the  shift  in  weight  goals 
that  resulted  from  this  new  technology 
was  an  increase  in  airframe  weight, 
which  costs  more  money.  But  as  I  in- 
dicated above,  all  the  changes  together 
have  only  led  to  a  3.9  percent  cost  in- 
crease. In  1970  dollars,  a  B-1  originally 
estimated  to  cost  $30.8  million  now  costs 
$32  million.  In  then-year  dollars,  the 
comparison  is  S35.3  million  and  $44  mil- 
lion. To  say,  as  some  newspaper  reports 
have  done,  that  the  cost  of  the  B-1  has 
risen  from  $30.8  million  to  $44  million 


amounts     to     comparing     apples     and 
oranges. 

I  continue  to  support  the  B-1  bomber 
program.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
flexibility  of  a  manned  bomber,  combined 
with  the  improvements  in  technology 
which  the  B-1  incorporates,  are  essential 
to  our  "triad"  posture. 


HILL-BURTON  HOSPITAl.  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  better  example  of  the  administra- 
tion's irresponsible  and  deceptive  ap- 
proach to  domestic  social  policy  than 
their  efforts  to  demolish  the  Hill-Burton 
hospital  construction  program. 

The  administration  argues  that  there 
is  no  further  general  need  for  new  hos- 
pitals. But  this  argument  is  beside  the 
point.  There  is  an  urgent  remaining  need 
for  new  hospital  space  in  isolated  rural 
areas  and  central  cities.  And  there  is 
still  more  pressing  need  for  renovation 
of  obsolete  hospital  facilities  and  for  the 
establishment  of  long-term  care  facili- 
ties. 

As  a  thoughtful  editorial  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  for  May  20  observes,  it 
is  these  unmet  needs  which  the  Congress 
is  attempting  to  address  through  the 
Hill-Burton  program.  Only  4  percent  of 
HUl-Burton  funds  are  used  for  new  hos- 
pital construction. 

I  am  certain  that  improvements  can 
be  made  in  the  Hill-Burton  program.  As 
a  member  of  the  health  subcommittee  I 
will  do  my  best  to  make  those  improve- 
ments. And  I  am  more  than  willing  to 
work  with  the  administration  in  this  ef- 
fort. But  no  constructive  dialog  is  pos- 
sible while  the  administration  continues 
to  misrepresent  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "Hill- 
Burton  Extension"  from  the  Miimeapolis 
Tribune  of  May  20  may  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

HiLL-BtmTON  Extension 
When  President  Nixon  said  In  his  1974 
budget  message  that  the  HUl-Burton  hos- 
pital-construction pro-^am  Is  among  "sacred 
cows"  that  should  be  dropped  because  It  has 
fulfilled  Its  purpose  of  ending  the  shortage 
of  hospital  beds,  the  explanation  was  decep- 
tively oversimplified.  What  Mr.  Nixon  failed 
to  point  out  was  that  only  4  percent  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds  now  go  to  new  hospital  con- 
struction— the  rest  Is  for  modernization  of 
existing  facilities. 

As  Sen.  Mondale  said  In  a  letter  to  the 
Tribune  several  weeks  ago.  the  fact  that  Hill- 
Burton  has  achieved  Its  original  purpose  has 
■nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  continu- 
ing and  serious  crisis  In  obsolete  hospitals 
and  m  long-term  care  facilities."  He  said 
Minnesota  has  a  backlog  of  S192  million  of 
hospital  needs.  HlU-Burton  statisticians  sav 
the  figure  Is  $127  billion  nationwide. 

Hin-Burton  Is  due  to  end  June  30  un- 
less a  one-year  extension  {already  approved 
by  the  Senate)  is  passed  by  Congress  and 
President  Nlxon  does  not  veto  It.  Caspar 
Weinberger,  secretary  of  health,  education 
and  welfare,  said  federal  money  would  still 
be  available  for  hospital  construction  and 
renovation  because  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
reimburse  hospitals  for  depreciation  e.xpenses 
(amounting  to  $800  million  a  year)    as  do 


insurance   companies    (another  $1    billion). 

But  Dr.  IjCO  Gehrig,  head  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association's  Washington  office,  was 
quoted  by  Congressional  Quarterly:  "We 
deny  that  these  (reimbursement)  funds  can 
be  used  for  generating  new  capital."  He  said 
reimbursement  funds  are  not  bas;d  on  re- 
placement costs  and  do  not  provide  as  much 
money  as  hospitals  need  for  renovation.  The 
accuracy  of  Weinberger's  figures  also  was  put 
Into  question  by  a  Blue  Cross  Association 
spokesman's  statement  to  Congressional 
Quarterly  that  the  association  does  not  even 
keep  national  data  on  the  annual  amount  Its 
Insurers  reimburse  hospitals  for  depreciation. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Nlxon  that  the  need 
for  new  hospitals  (except  In  some  Isolated 
areas  and  In  some  sections  of  large  cities) 
does  not  Justify  continuation  of  HlU-Bvu-ton. 
But  the  question  of  whether  hospitals  would 
be  able  to  carry  out  needed  modernization 
without  HUl-Burton  seems  to  us  to  require 
more  debate.  Further,  the  administration 
does  not  seem  to  have  demonstrated  that 
those  areas  that  do  need  new  hospitals  would 
be  able  to  raise  needed  funds  without  federal 
help.  The  administration  may  be  able  to  prove 
Its  points,  but  we  think  they  should  be 
thoroughly  aired  before  there  Is  a  sudden 
cutoff  of  the  program  on  June  30.  The  one- 
year  extension,  during  which  there  would  be 
a  complete  review  of  HUl-Burton,  seems  to  be 
the  answer. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTONi.  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON ) .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business,  H.R. 
7447,  which  ihe  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  7447,  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  58. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
BiDEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  VIA. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  1:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  v.as  agreed  to:  and  at  1 :09 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtll  1 :  30 
p.m.:  whereunon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Biden)  . 


May  30,  1973 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7447)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  58. 

CAMBODIA A    DISSENTING    REPORT 

RECONFIRMED 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago  this  month  I  accepted  President 
Nixon's  invitation  to  join  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
Grovernors  and  undertake  a  Presiden- 
tial factfinding  mission  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

We  were  specifically  charged  with 
evaluating  the  Cambodian  incursion 
ordered  by  Mr.  Nixon  that  spring. 

Upon  our  return,  I  was  invited  to  sign 
a  "consensus  report"  submitted  by  my 
fellow  members  of  the  mission.  That  re- 
port, in  effect,  validated  the  incursion 
decision  and  forecast  positive  short  and 
longrun  results. 

But  what  I  saw  on  this  mission,  what 
I  learned  in  my  conversations  with 
American  diplomats,  military  officers, 
foot  soldiers,  Vietnamese,  and  war  cor- 
respondents, did  not  square  with  the 
judgment  in  the  'consensus  report,"  and 
I  could  not,  in  good  conscience,  sign  it. 

Instead,  I  broke  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  mission  and  submitted  a  mi- 
nority-of-one  dissent. 

I  take  no  particular  pride  in  this.  In- 
deed, I  had  hoped  with  all  my  heart  that 
what  I  learned  in  Southeast  Asia  would 
encourage  me  to  support  the  President's 
actions. 

Nor  do  I  claim  any  hindsight  pre- 
science when  I  review  what  I  wrote  at 
that  time  and  consider  that  here  we 
are — 3  years  later — 36  long,  bloody 
months  later — still  making  war  in  Cam- 
bodia; still  locked  in  debate  over  war- 
making  authority;  still  trying  to  end 
the  most  divisive  war  in  our  history  in 
the  face  of  charges  that  we  are  only  giv- 
ing comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  dissenting  report 
to  the  President  on  the  Cambodian  in- 
cursion 3  years  ago,  I  agreed  that  there 
was  evidence  of  early  tactical  successes, 
but  I  said  the  "acid  test  of  the  Cam- 
bodian action  is  not  the  tactical  gains 
or  losses;  it  is  whether  we  have  widened 
the  war." 

I  said  I  believed  the  operation  had,  in- 
deed, widened  the  war,  had  led  to  a 
hardening  of  positions  on  both  sides,  and 
had  dimmed  prospects  for  a  lasting  nego- 
tiated peace. 

And  I  asked  the  President  what  he 
would  do  if  the  defense  of  Cambodia  by 
Asian  forces  ran  into  trouble? 

Would  we  go  back  in  to  save  them? 
And  what  would  we  do,  I  asked,  if  con- 
tinued operations  in  Cambodia  kept  the 
government  in  power,  but  kept  American 
boys  indefinitely  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
the  face  of  a  war  at  home  which  was 
tearing  our  own  country  apart. 

Finally,  I  wrote  this  to  Mr.  Nixon: 

And  I  offer  this  concluding  thought  which 
means  very  much  to  me.  I  pray — with  all  my 
heart  and  soul,  I  pray — that  your  own  Judg- 


ment on  the  Cambodian  matter  will  be 
vindicated,  for  every  one  of  us  yearns  for 
peace,  and  In  this  area  of  public  policy  there 
Is  no  place  for  partisanship  or  petty  spirit. 
I  appeal  only  for  a  sharing  of  this  terrible 
problem  in  proper  constitutional  manner 
with  others  also  elected  to  Federal  office  by 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  my  appeal  fell  upon  deaf 
ears. 

Mr.  Nixon  continues  to  ignore  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  continues  to  ignore 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress;  con- 
tinues to  disregard  the  legislative  history 
of  the  legal  authority  for  the  use  of  our 
airpower  in  Indochina;  continues  to  send 
200  bombing  rims  a  day  over  Cambodia; 
continues  to  risk  our  airmen's  lives  and 
freedom;  and  by  so  doing  he  is  risking  the 
integrity  of  our  political  system  itself. 

He  does  this  despite  his  own  repeated 
assurances,  beginning  on  the  very  month 
that  I  went  to  Southeast  Asia  at  his 
request,  that — 

The  only  remaining  American  activity  In 
Camljodla  after  July  1  (1970)  will  be  air 
missions  to  interdict  the  movement  of  enemy 
troops  and  material  where  (he  finds)  that  it 
1.S  necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  security 
of  our  men  In  South  Vietnam. 

As  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland,  the  Honorable  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  has  pointed  out,  this  assurance 
was  an  important  part  of  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  worked  out  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  when  the  final 
language  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment was  written  in  December  of  1970, 
an  amendment  which  carried  a  provision 
by  Senator  Henry  Jackson  that  U.S. 
airpower  could  not  be  used  in  direct  sup- 
port of  the  Government  of  Cambodia. 

Senator  Mathias  has  also  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Nixon  subsequently  signed  two 
laws  specifically  excluding  the  use  of  U.S. 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Government  of  Cambodia. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  every  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  our  bombing  mis- 
sions in  Cambodia  are.  indeed,  in  direct 
support  of  the  government  of  that 
country. 

How,  then,  does  the  administration 
justify  its  actions? 

By  citing  violations  of  article  20  of  the 
Executive  agreement  signed  by  the 
United  States  concerning  the  ending  of 
hostilities  in  Indochina. 

But  once  again,  as  Senator  Mathias 
and  others  have  pointed  out,  this  agree- 
ment has  never  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  its  approval,  could  not,  in 
any  event,  supersede  the  Constitution  or 
the  statutes,  and  whatever  the  case,  could 
not  be  operative  in  Cambodia,  because 
Cambodia  is  not  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ments. 

All  of  this  duly  considered.  I  have 
come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  I 
must  support  legislation  to  terminate 
funds  for  any  further  hostile  ac»^ion  by 
U.S.  forces  in  Indochina.  And  so  I  am 
cosponsoring  not  only  Senator  Mathias' 
resolution  of  advice  to  the  President,  but 
also  the  measure  introduced  by  Senators 
Case  and  Church  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  for  hostile  military  action  in.  over, 
or  from  off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam. 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia,  un- 
less specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. Such  legislative  action  is  not  only 


needed.  It  is  clearly,  imquestionably,  em- 
phatically within  this  body's  purview. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  word : 

As  we  consider  and  discuss  this  issue, 
I  would  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  main- 
tain perspective,  reason,  understanding, 
tolerance,  and  independence. 

As  all  of  us  know  too  well,  this  long, 
agonizing,  frustrating  war  has  taken  a 
terrible  toll  of  woimds  and  scars  at  home 
as  well  as  on  the  battlefield. 

Deep,  deep  wounds  have  been  sustained 
by  those  whose  patriotism  has  been  im- 
pugned because  they  have  spoken  out 
against  continuing  this  senseless  war. 

I  was  pointedly  reminded  of  this  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  New  Hampshire, 
NoRRis  Cotton,  joined  in  a  imanimous 
vote  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
cut  off  funds  for  further  bombing. 

Though  many  of  us  hailed  his  courage 
and  independence,  others  responded  with 
vicious  abuse. 

The  largest  newspaper  in  our  State,  the 
Manchester,  N.H.,  Union  Leader  turned 
on  my  colleague  with  an  editorial  en- 
titled: "The  Reds  Thank  You,  Senator 
Cotton." 

Now  no  reasonable,  rational  man  could 
ever  question  the  patriotism  of  Norris 
Cotton,  and  the  newspaper's  charge  that 
"Communist  agents  are  happy  with  his 
remarks"  is  patently  ridiculous. 

Equally  absurd  is  the  argument  made 
by  still  others  that  urging  an  end  to  the 
bombing  sends  false  signals  to  Hanoi 
which  can  only  prolong  the  conflict  and 
cost  coimtless  American  lives. 

I  say  that  this  kind  of  shopworn,  dis- 
credited talk  is  what  helped  get  us  into 
Vietnam  and  kept  us  there  far  too  long. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  can  say  this  as 
one  who  himself  resorted  to  that  unfor- 
tunate argument  once  5  years  ago  and 
has  regretted  it  ever  since. 

So  I  would  hope  that  all  the  sobering 
experiences,  all  the  painful  revelations, 
of  recent  years  have  made  most  of  us  big- 
ger men.  I  would  hope  that  they  have 
taught  us  once  apain  that  questioning 
the  patriotism  of  those  who  disagree  with 
us  is  not  only  grossly  unfair  to  those 
whom  we  impugn,  it  is  of  itself  un-Amer- 
ican, and  it  tears  the  very  fabric  of  na- 
tional unity  and  purpose. 

If  we  have  truly  learned  this  lesson, 
Mr.  President,  then  our  consideration  of 
legislation  to  end  the  bombing  will  be 
marked  by  reason  instead  of  passion,  in- 
dependence instead  of  partisanship,  good 
will  instead  of  rancor. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton). 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  fi-^RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
pending  the  arrival  of  Senators  who  may 
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have  amendments  to  the  unfinished 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
<Mr.  Dole)  be  recognized  to  speak  out  of 
order  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  The  remarks  Senator  Dole  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  1902, 
to  reinstate  the  rural  environmental 
*  assistance  program,  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScoTT  of  Virginia ' .  Without  objection,  It 
is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Hruska  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
1905,  to  grant  career  status  to  U.S.  mar- 
shals, and  on  S.  1906,  dealing  with  the 
mission  of  the  National  Commission  on 
IndividuEil  Rights,  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions. » 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7447)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  58. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  immediate  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  which  would  cut  off  further 
funding  of  military  operations  over  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  We  have  delayed  far 
too  long  in  taking  action  here  in  Congress 
to  terminate  funding  for  any  further 
military  operations  anywhere  in  Indo- 
china. This  amendment  is  an  Important 
and  significant  step  in  that  direction. 

We  have  delayed  far  more  than  we 
should.  More  than  3  years  have  passed 
since  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)   I,  and  other  Senators 


sought  by  a  similar  amendment  to  end 
the  slaughter  and  destruction  in  and 
over  Indochina. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  millions  of 
people  have  been  killed  or  wounded  in 
Indochina,  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
wasted,  and  we  have  heard  again  and 
again  the  promise  of  peace,  even  as  the 
war  raged  on. 

Today  it  is  more  than  3  months  since 
another  cease-fire  agreement  was  signed. 
And  now  we  are  learning  anew  that  peace 
does  not  depend  on  a  piece  of  paper,  but 
upon  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  those 
who  signed  it.  Today  in  Vietnam  an  old 
war  has  not  really  ended  and  in  Cam- 
bodia a  new  war  threatens  to  begin. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  welcomed  the  Paris 
agreement.  All  of  us  wanted  to  believe 
that  the  agony  was  past  and  that  Ameri- 
ca was  coming  home  at  last.  The  people 
of  this  country,  in  effect,  turned  away 
from  the  war.  But  the  war  itself  has  con- 
tinued, albeit  in  a  different  form. 

The  question  is  why  we  have  not  yet 
forced  an  end  to  this  hated  conflict. 

I  think  it  is  partly  because  of  the  pain 
of  realizing  that  peace  has  not  actually 
come  and  partly  because  the  renewal  of 
the  war  has  come  in  the  midst  of  the 
Watergate  scandal.  As  we  wait  and  watch 
each  day  for  the  latest  events  in  a  scan- 
dal unprecedented  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  we  hardly  notice  the  continued 
killing  which  has  so  much  tragic  prece- 
dent in  our  recent  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
observation.  I  have  had  several  com- 
munications in  recent  days  from  pilots 
and  members  of  crews  operating  out  of 
Guam  and  Thailand  who  are  engaged  in 
bombing  over  Cambodia,  protesting  the 
folly  and  the  danger  of  this  exercise. 
One  of  these  B-52  crew  members,  whose 
home  is  in  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  was 
quoted  on  one  of  the  networks  a  few 
nights  ago  saying  he  felt  like  a  "paid 
killer"  being  sent  out  day  after  day  from 
the  biggest  country  in  the  world  in  terms 
of  wealth,  power,  and  resources,  to  bomb 
one  of  the  smallest  and  most  poverty- 
stricken  countries  in  the  world. 

I  hope  we  will  listen  to  some  of  the 
concerns  of  some  of  these  men  who  are 
being  pressed  against  their  will  into  these 
aerial  bombardment  operations. 

But  the  bombs  that  fall  on  Indochina 
are  still  dropped  in  the  name  of  America. 
I  tliink  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  face  up  to 
its  responsibility  and  bring  this  action 
to  an  end. 

As  we  have  so  often  done  in  the  last 
decade,  let  us  look  once  again  beyond 
our  own  land,  to  the  pain  that  we  are  in- 
flicting on  other  people  and  to  the  waste 
of  our  own  resources  and  the  jeopardy 
in  which  we  are  placing  our  own  men. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  a  rather 
extended  tour  of  my  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, where  one  of  the  topics  of  concern 
is  the  fuel  shortage — the  so-called  en- 
ergy crisis.  We  are  reminded  of  this  crisis 
when  we  see  signs  in  the  filling  stations 
warning  customers  that  only  5  or  10 
gallons  of  gasoline  is  available  to  a  cus- 
tomer. Yet  one  B-52  on  one  raid  con- 
sumes 50,000  gallons  of  fuel.  The  bomb- 
ers are  going  out  on  dozens  of  raids  a 
day.  One  bomber  consimiing  50,000  gal- 
lons of  fuel  would  be  the  equivalent  of 


what  it  takes  to  propel  an  automobile  50 
years  at  20,000  miles  a  year. 

In  World  War  n,  when  we  were  carry- 
ing on  operations  of  this  kind  with  much 
smaller  bombers,  with  much  smaller 
equipment,  the  country  was  forced  into 
gas  rationing  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
war.  We  will  have  to  go  the  same  route 
again  if  we  do  not  stop  wasting  our  fuel 
in  bombing  operations  over  Cambodia. 

Meanwhile,  in  South  Vietnam,  the 
bloodbath  has  come — but  not  from  the 
North. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  cease-fire,  the 
Saigon  regime,  which  we  are  backing, 
has  launched  an  offensive  that  in  the  first 
month  and  a  half  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  four  hundred  villages. 

For  weeks  after  the  Paris  peace,  the 
South  Vietnamese  air  force  was  flying 
more  than  a  hundred  bombing  nms 
every  day.  And  since  then,  the  only 
change  has  been,  not  that  Saigon  has 
stopped  the  bombing  of  its  own  country, 
but  that  it  has  stopped  reporting  how 
much  bombing  has  been  done. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
has  suspended  the  clearance  of  mines 
from  the  coastal  waters  off  North  Viet- 
nam. And  contrary  to  the  Paris  agree- 
ment, we  have  not  dismantled,  removed, 
or  destroyed  our  military  bases  in  Viet- 
nam. Instead,  we  have  turned  them  over 
to  General  Thieu's  forces — in  effect,  an- 
other $5  billion  gift  to  a  dictatorship 
that  has  already  squandered  so  much  of 
our  aid.  And  now  the  administration  is 
warning  Hanoi  of  "revived  confronta- 
tion"— of  more  air  raids  which  will  mean 
new  American  prisoners — after  we  just 
fought  on  for  8  years  supposedly  to  free 
our  prisoners. 

But  the  administration  has  an  excuse— 
that  the  other  side  has  violated  the 
cease-fire.  We  must  wonder  .now  wheth- 
er these  violations  will  finally  turn  out  to 
be  what  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  was — a  half- 
truth  at  best,  which  was  misused  to 
justify  a  wider  war. 

Let  me  say  again  today,  Mr.  President, 
I  no  longer  believe  there  was  a  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  crisis,  as  was  reported  to  us  by 
the  executive  branch.  I  think  we  were 
lied  to  in  that  instance.  In  order  to  get 
that  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  passed 
here  in  the  Congress,  we  were  deliber- 
ately misled  by  an  administration  that 
was  looking  for  an  excuse  to  get  a  blank 
check.  I  do  not  say  that  as  a  partisan 
matter,  because  it  was  my  own  party 
that  was  in  control  of  the  White  House 
at  that  time. 

And  we  must  ask  the  terrible,  almost 
unthinkable  question:  Are  the  adminis- 
tration's charges  against  Hanoi  a  cal- 
culated effort  to  prepare  the  American 
people  for  the  escalation  of  American 
involvement? 

In  any  agreement  that  includes  two 
parties  so  long  and  so  bitterly  divided  as 
Saigon  and  Hanoi  have  been,  there  are 
bound  to  be  problems.  There  are  sure  to 
be  some  violations  on  both  sides.  But  vir- 
tually every  source  except  Saigon  and 
Washington — almost  every  newsman  and 
independent  observer  on  the  scene — 
agrees  that  the  fault  for  the  failures  of 
the  cease-fire  rests  far  more  with  our 
ally  than  our  adversary. 
A  recent  survey  could  not  find  a  sin- 
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gle  first-hand  report  by  an  American 
journalist  of  post  cease-fire  fighting 
started  by  the  other  side.  At  the  same 
time,  intelligence  estimates  from  within 
the  administration  itself  indicate  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  reduced  sig- 
nificantly the  flow  of  weapons  and  mili- 
tary supplies  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail. 

On  the  other  hand.  General  Thieu's 
South  Vietnamese  forces  have  demon- 
strated an  utter  disregard  for  the  Paris 
agreement.  They  have  not  only  engaged 
in  prohibited  air  strikes  and  ground  of- 
fensives; they  are  not  only  responsible, 
in  the  words  of  one  correspondent,  for 
"most  of  the  fighting;"  they  have  also 
encouraged  sneak  attacks  against  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Military  Commission, 
which  is  supposed  to  enforce  the  truce. 
And  above  all  else,  the  Saigon  regime  has 
repudiated  in  word  and  deed  the  political 
guarantees  of  the  cease-fire. 

The  cease-fire  outlawed  "acts  of  re- 
prisal and  discrimination"  in  the  South 
against  anyone  who  "collaborated  with 
one  side  or  another."  It  pledged  "freedom 
of  speech — and — of  the  press — freedom 
of  political  activities — and — freedom  of 
movement."  General  Thieu's  representa- 
tives signed  those  promises — and  then 
General  Thieu  promptly  forgot  them. 

He  has  ordered  the  arrest  of  "neutral- 
ist and  pro-Communist  elements"  if  they 
assert  their  right  to  engage  in  "political 
activities." 

We  know  that  over  the  years,  if  one  is 
labeled  a  neutralist  or  a  pro-Communist, 
all  that  means  is  that  he  is  opposed  to 
General  Thieu. 

He  has  announced  that  he  would  "ar- 
rest or  shoot  on  the  spot"  any  citizen 
who  works  for  the  provisional  revolution- 
ary government.  He  has  prevented  refu- 
gees from  leaving  urban  slums  and  re- 
turning to  their  villages — apparently  be- 
cause he  fears  that  out  of  his  control, 
they  might  choose  to  oppose  his  corrupt 
regime.  And  General  Thieu  has  impris- 
oned a  vast  number  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens— not  because  they  have  broken  a 
criminal  law — but  because  they  believe 
in  political  liberty.  Neutral  and  Western 
observers  estimate  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners  in  South  Viet- 
nam. And  how  does  our  so-called  demo- 
cratic ally  treat  them?  We  know  they  are 
beaten.  We  know  they  are  tortured  and 
even  murdered.  And  their  only  offense  is 
that  they  may  think  the  same  thing  a 
majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  most 
Americans  think — General  Thieu's  dic- 
tatorship is  not  worth  an  endless  and 
immoral  war. 

Anthony  Lewis  warns  of  the  conse- 
quences if  we  do  not  wthdraw  our  sup- 
port from  this  repression :  "The  alterna- 
tive is  very  likely  a  third  Indochina — 
conflict.  The  second  was  assxired  when 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  after  1965,  closed  the 
politics  of  South  Vietnam,  and  began  ar- 
resting suspected  Communists  and  other 
opponents."  Eventually,  the  Communists 
responded  with  guerrilla  war.  If  a  politi- 
cal contest  is  foreclosed  again,  the  result 
will  almost  certainly  be  the  same.  And 
where  will  the  American  involvement  end 
this  time? 

It  is  already  beginning  again.  The 
United  States  continues  to  fund  as  much 
as  90  percent  of  the  Saigon  government's 
budget.  There  are  at  least  6,000  Ameri- 


can "technical  personnel"  in  South  Viet- 
nam, most  of  them  involved  in  military 
or  paramilitary  activities  of  the  Saigon 
regime.  Many  of  them  have  been  mus- 
tered out  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  right 
back  into  the  same  assignments  imder 
another  name.  They  are  soldiers  in  civil- 
ian suits.  They  are  in  the  1970's  what 
American  advisers  were  in  the  1960's — a 
prolog  to  a  longer  and  even  more  de- 
structive war. 

And  as  we  move  toward  escalation  in 
one  part  of  Southeast  Asia,  we  are  al- 
ready in  the  midst  of  a  full  scale  air  war 
in  another. 

And  it  is  that  air  war  to  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  is  directed  today,  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  bringing  the  amendment  before 
us. 

In  1970,  we  were  told  that  the  way  out 
of  Vietnam  was  through  CJambodia.  To- 
day, we  know  that  instead  Vietnam  was 
the  way  into  Cambodia. 

With  even  its  capitol  under  seige,  the 
military  government  of  Cambodia— de- 
spite hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
American  aid — is  a  failing  and  faltering 
enterprise.  It  does  not  have  the  loyalty 
of  the  people;  and  we  have  learned  at 
tragic  cost  that  American  support  is  no 
substitute  for  popular  support. 

That  certainly  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
central  lessons  we  learned  from  our  long 
involvement,  whether  it  is  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  or  Cambodia.  There  are  just 
some  things  that  we  caruiot  accomplish 
politically  with  a  B-52.  And  one  of  those 
is  to  make  people  be  loyal  to  their  gov- 
ernment by  bombing  them.  It  was  tragic 
to  make  a  mistake  in  Vietnam.  It  is  in- 
sane to  repeat  the  mistake  in  Cambodia. 

Yet  this  is  the  course  our  Government 
has  chosen.  Our  B-52's  and  tactical 
planes  have  been  flying  as  many  as  240 
bombing  sorties  a  day  over  Cambodia. 
Our  embassy  in  Phnom  Penh  is  directing 
the  bombing,  and  approving  every  target. 
And  American  ofBcials  attempt  to  justify 
this  by  pleading  once  again  that  the 
other  side  has  violated  the  Paris  Agree- 
ments by  not  withdrawing  its  troops. 

That  is  questionable  at  best — for  the 
accord,  by  the  State  Department's  own 
admission,  sets  no  time  limit  for  troop 
withdrawal.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Paris 
Agreement  that  says  that  all  opposing 
forces  should  be  out  by  a  specific  day. 
Secretary  Rogers  admitted  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  recently 
that  there  was  no  "technical"  violation 
of  the  agreement  in  Cambodia.  More  im- 
portantly, our  actions  in  Cambodia  are 
plainly  illegal.  There  is  no  declaration  of 
war  to  support  them.  There  is  no  con- 
gressional funding  to  finance  them.  And 
there  is  no  legislative  approval  for  any 
of  them. 

At  one  time  the  administration  argued 
that  the  Cambodian  bombing  was  justi- 
fied to  protect  our  troops  in  Vietnam. 
But  now,  according  to  the  administra- 
tion, the  troops  are  gone. 

Nor  can  White  House  oflBcials  claim 
that  the  SEATO  treaty  validates  our 
policy  as  they  did  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia 
long  ago  withdrew  from  SEATO,  which 
in  any  case  requires  a  resort  to  constitu- 
tional processes  before  any  member  state 
takes  any  action  other  than  mere  con- 
sultation. A  curious  argument  based  on 


SEATO  cannot  support  the  massive 
bombing  in  Cambodia.  Even  the  much 
over-worked  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  long  ago  repealed.  So  that  is  no 
longer  authority. 

The  administration  has,  of  course, 
tried  to  come  up  with  some  new  legal 
theories.  Pending  preparation  of  a  con- 
stitutional background  paper.  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Ambassador-designate 
William  Sullivan  told  us: 

For  now,  I'd  just  say  the  justification  Is 
the  reelection  of  President  Nixon. 

So  we  began  with  the  novel  doctrine 
that  if  the  margin  is  big  enough,  a  re- 
elected President  can  do  anything  he 
likes,  regardless  of  what  the  law  might 
say. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might  interpolate 
a  moment,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing about  that  reelection  mandate 
last  fall — and  there  is  nobody  here  that 
is  more  painfully  aware  than  I  am  of 
the  size  of  it — by  which  the  American 
people  signaled  that  they  wanted  the 
aerial  bombardment  over  Cambodia  to 
continue  6  months  after  the  election. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  American  peo- 
ple were  led  to  believe  that  the  surest 
way  to  put  an  end  to  the  bombing  was 
to  support  the  President's  reelection.  So, 
for  one  of  the  top  officials  in  the  State 
Department  to  say  that  the  justification 
for  the  continued  bombing  is  the  reelec- 
tion of  President  Nixon  is  to  put  an 
interpretation  on  that  mandate  which  is 
not  correct,  and  certainly  not  in  keeping 
with  the  Constitution. 

Finally,  on  April  30,  we  received  the 
definitive  document  from  Secretary  Rog- 
ers. It  is  frankly  diflBcult  to  discern  from 
that  memorandum  what  the  State  De- 
partment is  trying  to  say.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  seems  to  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  authority  to  enforce 
article  20  of  the  Paris  agreement.  But  the 
administration  has  also  argued  that  the 
Paris  agreement  is  not  a  treaty  requir- 
ing ratification  by  the  Congress.  So  that 
suggestion  amounts  to  a  claim  that  the 
President  can  willy  nilly  make  agree- 
ments around  the  world  without  con- 
gressional ratification,  and  then  use 
those  agreements  as  a  source  of  Execu- 
tive war  powers  without  the  Congress.  It 
is  a  bankrupt  position  from  any  constitu- 
tional or  legal  standpoint.  Then  the 
State  Department  memorandum  falls 
back  on  the  favorite  language  of  the  loose 
constructionists,  arguing  that  the  fram- 
ers  were  deliberately  imprecise  In  order 
to  leave  "considerable  flexibility  for  the 
future  play  of  political  forces."  But  we 
know  now  what  those  words  mean.  They 
are  a  euphemism  for  the  Executive  desire 
to  conduct  foreign  policy  exactly  as  the 
President  sees  fit,  without  the  bother- 
some interference  of.  or  a  responsible 
check  by.  Congress.  And  we  also  know 
the  framers  were  neither  uncertain  or 
ambiguous  about  where  they  vested  the 
to  power  to  initiate  war — in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  in  the  legislature  alone. 

So  we  are  still  pursing  \'ictorj'  in  a 
war  that  is  illegal,  that  is  WTong  and 
that  cannot  be  won.  We  sought  victory 
on  the  battlefield- and  failed.  We  sought 
it  at  the  conference  table — and  failed. 
And  now  we  ase  seeking  it  again  in  re- 
newed bombing. 

And  we  will  fail  again  at  great  cost. 
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Our  airmen  will  be  captured — and  then 
we  will  be  told  that  we  must  fight  on  to 
free  them.  And  someday  they  will  be 
freed  if  we  are  fortunate  and  the  other 
side  ever  trusts  us  again — and  then  we 
will  be  told  that  we  must  fight  on  to  pre- 
vent a  North  Vietnamese  victory  and  to 
assure  our  own. 

This  is  the  way  to  war  as  a  permanent 
condition  of  our  national  life.  It  is  the 
way  we  must  not  take. 

Me  must  not  water  the  fields  of  Indo- 
china with  more  innocent  blcod. 

We  must  not  waste  more  of  our  w-ealth 
on  killing  abroad  when  we  must  have  it 
to  make  life  more  worth  while  here  at 
home. 

We  must  stop  trying  to  make  South- 
east Asia  safe  for  military  dictatorships 
in  those  poverty-stricken  little  countries. 
Since  1965,  we  have  spent  S150  bil- 
lion—inflicted 1.300,000  civilian  casual- 
ties— driven  10  000.000  people  from  their 
\-illage.s — and  divided  our  own  coimtry  as 
no  other  conf.ict  in  our  history  has  done, 
save  possibly  the  Civil  War.  Speaking  of 
Cambodia     alone,     Senator     Kennedy, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees,  told  the  Senate  on  April  5 : 
At  least  one-third  of  Cambodia's  popula- 
tion— some  2.000.000  people — have  fled   the 
bombing  and  battle  In  the  countryside  dur- 
ing  the   last   three   years.   Orphans  number 
some   260.000.   And   over  50.000   war  widows 
have   registered   with   the  government.   The 
war  has  so  thoroughly  disrupted  agricultural 
production  in  Cambodia  that  this  once  rich 
rlce-exportlng  nation  must  now  Import,  with 
U.S.  assistance,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
all  the  rice  consumed.  The  crisis  which  now 
seizes  Phnom  Penh  began  nearly  three  years 
ago  with  the  failure  of  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment to  organize  effectively  or  command  the 
support    of    the    people.   Corruption   at   the 
highest  levels  of  government,  chaos  in  ad- 
ministration,  and   the  political  bankruptcy 
of  the  country's  leadership — these  are  the 
primary  Ingredients  In  the  Cambodian  crisis 
today.  Whatever  mandate  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment may  have  had  three  years  ago  to 
bring  peace  to  Cambodia  has  now  completely 
vanished.   And   In   the   decay  that  has  fol- 
lowed no  amount  of  B-52  bombs  or  threats 
of  escalating  military  action  by  our  govern- 
ment can  bring  relief  or  peace  to  the  people 
of  Cambodia. 

As  many  of  us  have  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  recent  days,  there  Is  no  moral, 
legsd,  or  constitutional  justification  for 
American  bombing  of  Cambodia.  Worst 
of  all,  the  illegality  of  our  massive  bomb- 
ing is  matched  only  by  its  futility.  Today, 
after  all  this  massive  expenditure  of 
blood,  treasure,  and  resources,  the  Lon 
Nol  government  controls  only  20  percent 
of  the  territory  of  Cambodia.  The  as- 
saulting forces  are  spread  so  widely  that 
no  amount  of  bombing  by  B-52's  can  real- 
ly be  effective.  All  we  can  succeed  in  do- 
ing with  our  bombs  Is  to  destroy  the 
countryside,  and  annihilate  whole  fami- 
lies and  villages.  And  the  bombing  can 
never  stop  the  war. 

I  talked  with  a  former  CIA  employee 
the  other  day  who  has  followed  events  in 
Cambodia  very  closely,  and  he  said  that 
imder  the  system  being  used,  where  air 
strikes  are  called  in  through  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  the  guerrilla  forces  know 
where  these  bombers  are  coming  long 
before  they  arrive.  The  only  people  who 
do  not  get  out  of  the  way  are  the  inno- 
cent civilians.  So  what  happens  is  the 
annihilation  of  villages  and  the  wiping 


out  of  whole  families,  the  destruction  of 
the  rice  paddies  and  the  trails.  And  the 
senseless  destruction  continues. 

This  year,  according  to  the  Defense 
Department,  military  aid  and  operations 
in  Indochina  will  cost  $4  billion.  If  this 
is  peace,  it  is  surely  the  most  expensive 
and  violent  peace  in  our  history.  And 
this  is  the  first  time  in  American  history 
that  the  President  has  asked  for  a  higher 
war  budget  in  the  year  after  a  war. 

I  think  the  Congress  must  respond 
with  two  specific  steps,  which  I  summa- 
rize briefly  in  conclusion. 

First,  we  should  adopt  the  pending 
amendment  and  refuse  the  administra- 
tion any  authority  to  spend  any  funds 
for  continued  military  operations  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  This  Is  the  most  vital 
work  before  the  Congress.  If  we  fail,  I 
think  it  will  be  interpreted  as  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  was — as  an  en- 
dorsement by  Congress  to  continue  these 
military  operations.  It  will  be  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  all  over  again,  with  one  dif- 
ference. This  time  we  know  exactly  what 
we  are  doing. 

Second,  we  should  condition  further 
aid  of  any  kind  to  South  Vietnam  on  the 
release  of  all  political  prisoners  and  the 
removal  of  all  restrictions  on  civilian 
movement.  Such  legislation  should  re- 
quire veriflcation  by  the  International 
Control  Commission  that  the  conditions 
have  been  met.  Furthermore,  any  cease- 
fire violations  for  which  the  Control 
Commission  faults  Saigon  regime  should 
result  in  a  specified  level  of  reduction 
in  aid. 

I  am  now  preparing  such  legislation  to 
offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  I  see  no  justification  at 
all  for  this  country  using  American  tax- 
payers' funds  to  support  a  regime  that 
imprisons  people  on  political  grounds, 
for  the  simple  "sin  '  of  expressing  their 
views  on  the  problems  before  their  coun- 
try. It  is  less  than  4  months  since  we 
heard  that  we  had  peace  with  honor. 
What  we  really  have  is  continued  wars. 
And  even  worse,  we  are  dishonored,  not 
only  by  what  we  are  doing,  but  by  how- 
it  has  been  done. 

For  the  administration's  policy  in  In- 
dochina has  a  frightening  similarity  to 
the  administration's  attitude  toward 
corruption. 

They  have  tried  to  cover  up  the  war 
just  as  they  tried  to  cover  up  Watergate. 
American  officials  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
tolerated  and  even  encouraged  the  har- 
assment of  American  journalists.  For 
example,  five  of  the  best  reporters  in 
South  Vietnam  have  been  expelled  for 
"un-Vietnamese  activities" — which  prob- 
ably means  they  told  the  truth.  And  in 
Cambodia  the  censorship  system  is  so 
strict  and  so  distorting  that  if  Phnom 
Penh  does  fall,  the  last  place  to  go  for  in- 
formation would  be  the  telegraph  office 
sending  out  dispatches  that  government 
forces  are  advancing  on  all  fronts. 

And  Just  as  the  law  was  apparently 
broken  by  some  administration  officials 
in  the  Watergate  case,  so  the  adminis- 
tration Is  clearly  breaking  the  law  with 
its  war  policy.  It  is  violating  not  just  the 
Paris  accords,  but  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

What  is  truly  at  stake  in  the  war  and 
in  Watergate  is  essentially  the  same  is- 
sue— whether  we  will  check  the  arro- 


gance of  power,  refuse  to  let  one  man  or 
one  administration  stand  above  the  law, 
and  reclaim  the  respect  of  our  people  for 
a  government  that  once  again  respects 
their  rights  and  its  own  obligations.  This 
is  what  we  had  before — even  when  we 
disagreed  with  a  specific  policy— and  this 
is  the  kind  of  government — the  rule  of 
law — which  we  must  restore  if  we  are  to 
survive. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  for  his  cogent, 
perceptive,  and  very  persuasive  analysis, 
not  only  of  the  historical  antecedents 
which  led  us  to  the  position  we  find  our- 
selves hi  today,  but  also  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

No  Member  of  this  body  worked  hard- 
er, longer,  or  with  more  diligence  than 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  bring 
this  atrocious  nightmare  to  an  end.  Yet  it 
endures.  Yet  it  continues.  And  today  we 
run  the  risk  of  having  it  become  yet  an- 
other war.  this  time  a  Cambodian  war. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
if  he  does  not  see  some  ominous  compari- 
sons between  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today.  In  1973,  and  that 
situation  of  a  decade  ago,  in  1963,  par- 
ticularly in  these  respects : 

We  are  now  giving  political  advice  to 
Lon  Nol,  and  not  only  advice,  but  total 
direction.  We  told  him  to  expel  from  his 
government  his  own  brother,  just  as  we 
told  President  Diem,  back  in  1963,  to  un- 
load his  brother  and  sister-in-law.  We 
are  sending  in  supplies  to  Phnom  Penh  by 
airlift.  We  are  trying  to  get  as  much  as 
we  can  up  the  Mekong  River,  and  so  on. 
I  ask  the  Senator,  are  there  not  omi- 
nous comparisons  to  be  made  between  our 
situation  in  1973,  with  our  Involvement 
now  in  Cambodia,  and  the  situation  in 
1963,  that  bring  to  mind  haunting  recol- 
lections of  those  earlier  days  In  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  thrust  of  the  Senator's  inquiry 
is  well  taken.  We  are  going  down  the 
s^me  garden  path  we  did  in  Vietnam,  on 
the  mistaken  assumption  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  the  trust  of  its 
own  people,  if  it  cannot  put  together  an 
indigenous  military  force,  we  can  com- 
pensate for  that  by  outside  military 
power,  in  this  case  the  most  dramatic 
example  being  the  use  of  B-52  bombers 
and  F-lll's  and  other  aircraft  for  tacti- 
cal air  support. 

Doubtless  that  does  have  some  kind  of 
slowing  effect  on  the  movement  of  In- 
surgent forces,  but,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
our  experience  in  Vietnam  has  been  that 
you  cannot  use  heavy  aircraft  of  that 
kind  In  jungle  terrain  with  any  great  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  and  every  time  one  of 
those  bombers  goes  astray  and  wipes  out 
a  village,  we  have  created  another  thou- 
sand people  who  hate  the  United  States, 
who  see  us  coming  over  their  country, 
not  as  healers  or  messengers  of  peace, 
but  with  our  high-flying  bombers.  All  of 
a  sudden  a  rumble  occurs,  and  another 
area  Is  wiped  out.  It  gives  the  complete 
lie  to  the  argument  that  we  are  there 
trying  to  win  confidence  and  wrin  over 
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the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  be- 
cause the  effect  is  just  the  opposite. 

The  great  danger  to  us  militarily  and 
politically  is  that  once  again  American 
crews  will  be  shot  down.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Cambodian  Insurgents  have 
a  surface-to-air  missile  capability  at  the 
present  time,  but  doubtless  if  this  bomb- 
ing continues  they  will  get  it. 

They  will  import  that  kind  of  equip- 
ment, if  necessary,  and  then  once  again 
we  will  be  going  through  the  same  proce- 
dure we  have  over  the  past  few  years, 
of  American  planes  being  shot  down, 
their  crews  imprisoned  and  the  argument 
then  being  made  that  we  cannot  quit 
until  there  is  an  agreement  over  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners.  So  It  seems  to  me 
that,  as  the  able  Senator's  question  Im- 
plied, we  are  making  all  the  same  mis- 
takes that  we  have  made  with  such  pain 
and  suffering  in  Vietnam  over  the  past  20 
years. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  During  more  recent 
years  in  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  time 
and  again  fought  to  bring  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  to  a  close,  were  we  not 
constantly  advised  that  the  way  to  ter- 
minate the  activity  and  bring  It  to  an 
end  was  to  utilize  the  power  of  the  purse, 
to  cut  off  the  money  for  that  operation? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  My  imderstandlng  is 
that  the  courts  that  have  ruled  on  this 
question,  as  to  w-hether  we  are  conduct- 
ing legal  military  operations  in  Indo- 
china in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  have  said  in  effect  that  as  long  sis 
Congress  continues  to  appropriate  the 
money,  that  is  indirect  congressional  ap- 
proval of  what  we  are  doing. 

I  think  that  argument  has  some  co- 
gency to  it.  The  only  tool,  really,  that  we 
have  left  is  the  power  of  the  purse,  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  bringing  this 
amendment  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  getting  a  unanimous 
vote  on  it,  24  to  0 — Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike — who  stood  with  the 
Senator  and  said  that  we  want  no  more 
American  funding  spent  on  bombing 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  We  are  exercising 
the  one  constitutional  power  we  have,  to 
terminate  a  war  that  we  think  is  not  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  One  final  question  to 
the  Senator.  The  section  imder  debate  at 
the  present  time,  section  305,  cuts  off 
funds  for  air  activity  over  Cambodia  or 
Laos  not  only  appropriated  under  the 
instant  bill,  the  supplemental  bill,  but 
heretofore  appropriated  under  any  other 
act.  If  this  amendment  is  defeated  or 
deleted  from  the  bill.  It  will  leave  in  the 
bill  some  language  which  talks  about 
the  appropriation  of  money  contained  In 
this  bill  which  the  administration  has 
already  said  will  be  ignored.  They  say 
they  will  find  other  Defense  funding  to 
continue  the  bombing  in  Cambodia,  that 
they  do  not  care  about  the  transfer  au- 
thority, that  they  will  find  the  money 
somewhere,  somehow. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  therefore  believe  that  if  section 
305  is  deleted  it  will  then  be  construed 
by  the  administration  as  congressional 
authorization  to  go  forward  and  con- 
tinue the  bombing  of  Cambodia? 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  exactly  what 
would  happen  in  the  absence  of  a  spe- 
cific prohibition  against  the  use  of  funds 
imder  this  bill  or  any  previously  author- 
ized or  appropriated  funds.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  they  would  do.  They  would 
find  funds  elsewhere  in  the  budget  to  do 
what  they  want  to  do. 

I  would  hope  that  the  language  of  this 
amendment  is  specific  enough  so  that  if 
this  administration  would  respect  the 
law — and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  a  mere 
law  has  much  restraint  on  some  of  the 
people  in  this  administration — that  in 
any  event,  the  Senator  has  worded  his 
amendment  as  clearly  and  as  specifically 
as  possible  and  I  would  see  no  legal  basis 
at  all  under  which  the  administration 
could  use  funds  heretofore  appropriated 
to  continue  the  bombing  in  light  of  the 
present  wording  of  his  amendment. 

Thus.  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
stay  in  the  bill  and  that  it  will  go  through 
in  an  unmodified  form. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Once  again,  I  tnily 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the 
outset,  that  no  single  Member  of  this 
body  in  recent  times  h£is  done  as  much 
to  bring  this  hellish  affair  in  which  we 
have  been  so  long  engaged  to  a  termina- 
tion than  has  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Many  a  day  he  stood  alone  in  this 
Chamber,  when  no  voices  were  being 
heard,  when  he  decried  the  inhumanity 
that  we  were  heaping  upon  the  defense- 
less people  of  Southeast  Asia. 

At  times  his  voice  was  without  an 
audience.  There  were  times  when  the 
coimtry  stood  mute  and  he  alone  car- 
ried on  the  battle. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  and  privileged 
to  have  the  Senator's  support  on  section 
305  because  I  think,  at  last,  that  we  may 
have  the  opportunity,  not  only  to  go 
on  record,  but  to  do  something  constitu- 
tionally that  will  bring  this  activity,  In- 
sofar as  American  participation  is  con- 
cerned, to  a  total,  complete,  and  ultimate 
end. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  for  his 
generous  words  and  for  the  leadership 
and  sponsorship  that  he  provides  on  the 
pending  measure. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

THE     NEIGHBORHO'JD     YOUTH     CORPS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  acted  yesterday 
to  pass  the  Javits  amendment  and  in- 
clude it  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  amendment,  which  1  co- 
sponsored,  would  add  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $44.5  million  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  summer  job  programs. 

Since  the  NYC  program  began,  thou- 
sands of  underprivileged  and  deserving 
Arkansas  youngsters  have  been  provided 
summer  job  opportunities.  The  objectives 
of  these  programs  are  to  keep  youth  oc- 
cupied in  meaningful  activities  during 
the  summer  months  and  to  provide  the 
wages  which  will  assist  them  in  contrib- 
uting to  the  costs  of  their  education 
and  in  helping  to  support  their  families 
during  the  year.  In  many  cases,  the 
moneys  earned  during  the  summer  by 
those  who  have  participated  in  NYC  pro- 
grams have  made  a  critical  difference 
with  respect  to  their  ability  to  purchase 


such  necessities  as  books  and  clothing 
for  school  in  the  fall. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  NYC  sum- 
mer programs  for  many  years,  I  was  par- 
ticularly gratified  last  year  when  the 
Congress  appropriated  $256.5  million, 
which  the  President  requested  to  carry 
out  a  summer  program  in  fiscal  1973. 
This  amount  was  contained  in  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  of  1972 — 
Public  Law  92-607 — which  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  October  31  of  last  year, 
and  in  the  Continuing  Appropriations 
Act^Publlc  Law  93-9— which  he  signed 
on  March  9,  1973. 

However,  as  in  many  cases  with  this 
administration,  what  was  requested,  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  then  signed 
by  the  President  on  the  one  hand  was 
then  taken  away  by  impoundment  with 
the  other. 

In  his  revised  budget  for  the  new  fis- 
cal year,  the  President  asked  for  a  re- 
scission of  his  own  request  for  the  $256.5 
million  for  a  NYC  summer  program  in 
1973.  Instead  of  making  these  moneys 
available,  he  In  effect  impounded  them 
based  upon  this  new  request.  Then  on 
March  21,  he  announced  his  own  plans 
for  a  summer  youth  job  program — one 
which  has  completely  confused  the  sit- 
uation In  my  own  State  and  threatens 
the  existence  of  any  meaningful  sum- 
mer program  In  33  counties  there. 

In  his  March  21  announcement,  the 
President  stated  that  he  planned  to 
utilize  fimds  available  to  him  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  and  that 
local  sponsors,  who  had  previously  spon- 
sored NYC  projects,  would  be  permitted 
to  use  moneys  provided  under  the  pubhc 
employment  sections  of  that  act  for  1973 
summer  youth  programs. 

Since  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
was  established  by  Congress  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  providing  "transi- 
tional" job  opportunities  for  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons  of  social  and 
economic  age  groups,  its  application  to 
a  summer  job  program  for  youth  has 
created  tremendous  inconsistencies  in 
the  amount  of  funding  made  available 
at  local  levels. 

In  my  State,  33  counties  in  which  suc- 
cessful NYC  programs  were  operated  last 
summer  were  completely  Isft  out  when 
the  public  employment  program— PEP— 
formula  was  applied  to  allocate  and  dis- 
tribute funds. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  in  its  report  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  using  public  em- 
ployment program  funds  for  a  NYC  pro- 
gram and  recommended  that  the  Presi- 
dent use  the  moneys  already  available 
to  him  for  a  summer  program.  Page  3 
of  the  report  states : 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  rescission 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Commit- 
tee strongly  recommends  against  the  use 
of  funds  for  public  service  employment  to 
carry  out  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  program.  The  Committee  feels  that 
the  programs  Involved  are  intended  to  serve 
t'A-o  separate  and  distinct  purposes,  and  that 
funds  should  not  be  commingled. 

Mr.  President,  statistics  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  show  that  9.242 
job  slots  would  have  been  provided  for 
Arkansas  under  the  original  Javits  pro- 
posal, taking  into  account  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation   that   the  Presi- 
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dent  utilize  the  $256.5  miUion  already 
appropriated  and  available  to  him.  The 
current  situation  is  such  that  if  this 
amendment  is  deleted  in  conference  only 
851  job  slots  of  a  total  of  4,254  provided 
for  in  1972  can  be  provided  this  summer 
in  those  33  Arkansas  coimties  which 
presently  have  received  no  fimds  for  a 
summer  procram.  Even  after  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  Javits  amendment  yester- 
day, it  is  clear  that  if  the  Congress  en- 
acts this  measure  something  in  excess  of 
8,000  slots  will  be  available  in  Arkansas 
this  summer — more  than  enough  to  cor- 
rect the  inequities  which  currently  exist. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  NYC  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  Arkansas,  and  I  hope  that 
through  the  successful  Incorporation  of 
the  Javits'  amendment  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriations,  we  can  insure 
that  the  needy  and  disadvantaged,  not 
only  in  my  State  but  throughout  the 
country  wiU  have  an  opportimity  to  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  this  particular 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  some  ma- 
terials which  describe  the  situation  that 
presently  exists  in  Arkansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Termination    of   NYC    To   Leave    Youths 
Unemployed 

(By  Dan  Farley) 

About  800  Little  Rock  students  from  low- 
Income  families  who  found  employment  last 
summer  through  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  will  not  find  federally  sponsored  Jobs 
this  year  as  a  result  of  President  Nixon's 
plan  to  cutback  federal  spending. 

With  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  of- 
ficially terminated  Saturday,  an  alternative 
program,  similar  In  scope  to  NYC,  wiU  only 
be  able  to  place  about  315  youngsters  from  an 
estimated  3,000  applications  In  Little  Rock. 

Since  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Pro- 
gram began  In  1966,  over  4,000  Little  Rock 
high  school  students  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  20  have  been  employed  during  the 
summer  vacation  periods.  Last  summer,  1.138 
students  from  low-income  families  In  Little 
Rock  found  summer  Jobs  through  the  NYC 
program. 

The  Little  Rock  School  District  operated 
the  program  In  the  city  under  the  direction 
of  Roland  E.  Launlus.  Launlus  expressed 
concern  over  the  termination  of  the  program, 
saying  many  of  the  students  were  almost 
totally  dependent  on  the  summer  jobs. 

"The  vast  majority  of  the  youngsters  in  the 
program  saved  their  money  to  buy  their 
clothes  and  books  and  pay  their  school  fees," 
Launlus  said.  He  said  he  wondered  what 
those  same  students  would  do  now  that  the 
program  has  been  discontinued. 

Launlus  said  he  was  particularly  concerned 
about  the  14-  and  15-year-olds  who  had 
found  employment  through  the  program.  He 
said  almost  half  of  those  employed  in  Little 
Rock  last  year  fell  Into  that  age  group. 

Although  NYC  will  be  formally  terminated 
Sattirday.  there  will  be  a  summer  job  program 
available  to  the  city's  youngsters.  It  will  be 
directed  by  the  City  of  Little  Rock,  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the  federal  Labor 
Department. 

The  program  will  be  much  smaller  than 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  of  previous 
summers.  There  will  be  jobs  for  only  about 
315  youngsters,  according  to  Nathaniel  Hill, 
director  of  the  City  Human  Resources  De- 
partment. 

The  summer  grant,  Hill  •said,  has  been 
made  possible  as  a  part  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  and  will  amount  to 


about  $134,000.  (The  Little  Rock  School 
District  received  $422,000  last  summer  for 
the  NYC  program.) 

Hill  said  the  program  would  foUow  the 
basic  guidelines  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  except  the  age  limits  for  eligibility 
would  be  from  16  to  22.  Hill  said  employment 
would  be  given  on  a  "flrst-come-first-serve 
basis." 

He  said  applications  would  be  stamped 
upon  receipt  In  order  to  accomplish  this.  The 
program  Is  set  to  begin  June  15. 

HUl  said  each  applicant  chosen  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program  would  work  260  hours 
during  the  summer,  receiving  a  minimum 
salary  of  $1.60  per  hour.  He  said  the  jobs 
would  be  made  available  through  the  city 
public  agencies;  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
and  Public  Works  Departments,  the  summer 
baseball  program,  and  possibly  with  the 
Little  Rock  School  District  and  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Little  Rock  will  not  be  the  only  area  of  the 
state  affected  by  the  demise  of  the  NYC  pro- 
gram. Last  summer  a  preliminary  estimate 
of  $3.5  million  was  allocated  throughout  Ar- 
kansas for  hiring  about  9.600  students. 

Ed  Coleman,  director  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  at  the  state  Finance  and 
Administration  Department,  said  $790,500 
has  been  allocated  In  federal  funds  for 
summer  employment  for  youngsters 
throughout  the  state.  He  said  the  money  will 
be  used  for  hiring  young  people  in  all  but 
Washington,  Pulaski  and  Jefferson  Counties. 
Those  counties  received  separate  funding  by 
the  Labor  Department  for  similar  programs 
because  of  the  heavier  p>opulatlon  there, 
Coleman  said. 

Coleman  said  he  had  just  recently  been 
notified  of  the  allocation,  so  the  details  of 
the  program  still  have  not  been  worked 
out.  He  said,  however,  that  It  would  be 
similar  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
He  said  he  expected  details  of  the  program 
to  be  announced  later  this  month. 

Jim  Scott,  public  relations  director  for  the 
City  of  North  Little  Rock,  said  a  $65,900 
grant  had  been  made  available  to  employ 
persons  from  14  to  22-year8-old.  He  said 
there  would  be  about  147  Jobs  available  In 
the  program  for  "disadvantaged  young  per- 
sons." 

Scott  said  the  money  bad  been  made 
available  through  the  public  employment 
program,  which  Is  an  offshoot  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971.  He  said  an 
arrangement  was  being  worked  out  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  the  youngsters  through  the 
North  Little  Rock  Public  Schools  and  the 
North  Little  Rock  Housing  Authority. 


Cmr  OP  Camden, 
Camden,  Arkansas,  May  10,  1973. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Pulbright, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbricht:  The  Mayors  and 
County  Judges  from  south  Arkansas  were  In- 
vited by  Governor  Dale  Bumpers  to  attend 
a  meeting  yesterday  in  Hot  Springs  concern- 
ing the  Public  Employment  Program.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  President  announced  several 
weeks  ago  that  since  there  would  be  no 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funding  for  this 
summer,  he  was  making  available  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  under  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Program  to  help  take  the  place  of 
the  N.Y.C.  program.  We  were  invited  to  Hot 
Springs  to  learn  of  our  allocation  of  this 
supplemental  summer  youth  funding.  It  was 
announced  at  the  meeting  that  thirty-seven 
counties  were  to  be  allocated  supplemental 
summer  youth  funds  and  that  thirty-three 
counties  were  to  receive  no  summer  youth 
funding.  The  officials  who  were  present  from 
the  Regional  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  could  give  no  explanation  as  to  why 
thirty-seven  counties  were  chosen  to  receive 
these  funds  and  thirty-three  counties  were 
allocated  no  funds.  Naturally,  we  feel  that 
this  decision,  which  apparently  was  made  In 


Washington,  Is  terribly  unjust  end  will  re- 
sult In  numerous  problems  for  those  of  us 
In  the  thirty-three  non-funded  counties. 
Last  year  the  Ouachita  Area  Development 
Corporation,  which  managed  the  N.Y.C.  pro- 
gram for  six  counties  in  our  area,  placed  621 
N.Y.C.  participants  In  Job  opportunities 
with  schools,  cities  and  county  governments. 
In  Ouachita  County  alone,  we  had  129  par- 
ticipants under  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  N.Y.C.  program  without  any 
substitute  program  to  service  our  area  will 
cause  numerous  problems.  The  schools,  cities 
and  counties  m  ovir  area  will  suffer,  as  will 
the  youth  who  depend  upon  these  funds  for 
their  summer  livelihood. 

We  think  It  Is  grossly  unfair  that  thirty- 
seven  cotmties  should  divide  the  more  than 
$800,000  allocated  to  the  State  of  Arkansas 
for  summer  youth  funding.  The  supple- 
mental guidelines  for  the  summer  program 
distributed  by  the  Regional  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  state  that  money  was 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  past  year's 
N.Y.C.  activity.  If  this  is  the  case,  someone 
has  made  a  mistake  in  determining  the 
allocations  for  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Although  our  primary  concern  at  this 
point  is  to  obtain  supplemental  summer 
youth  funding  for  our  community,  we  are 
terribly  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
Public  Employment  Program  In  general. 
Everyone  we  talk  with  who  is  connected 
with  this  program  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels  agrees  that  it  Is  probably  the 
best  manpower  program  ever  developed.  It 
seems  rldlctilous  to  us  to  dismantle  an  on- 
going effective  program  on  the  promise  that 
a  future  manpower  revenue  sharing  proposal 
will  be  adopted.  Even  if  such  a  revenue 
sharing  program  comes  to  life,  it  will  obvi- 
ously take  many  months  and  will  require  the 
hiring  of  new  personnel  at  some  level  of 
government  to  administer  It.  We  hopw  that 
the  Congress  will  do  everything  In  Its  power 
to  continue  the  Public  Employment  Pro- 
gram. 

Any  assistance  you  can  provide  in  seeing 
that  the  Public  Employment  Program  is 
continued  and  in  correcting  this  apparent 
injustice  regarding  funding  for  summer 
youth  job  opportunities  will  be  appreciated 
deeply  by  the  citizens  of  Camden.  Ouachita 
Covinty  and  those  thirty-two  other  counties 
which  are  not  designated  to  receive  supple- 
mental summer  youth  funding.  If  I  can 
provide  any  additional  information  for  you 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  please  feel  free 
to  call  upon  me  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Jasper  B.  Morris.  Mayor. 


Ralph  Barnes,  Cottntt  Jitdge, 

Nevada  Countt, 
Prescott,  Ark.,  May  14,  1973. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Puuricht, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fut^right:  I  am  writing 
you  in  regard  to  Nevada  County's  obtaining 
discretionary  funds  under  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  administered  by  Manpower 
Training  Services  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

These  discretionary  funds  for  a  summer 
work  program  were  released  to  Farmers  Union 
for  use  in  the  counties  administered  by 
Fanners  Union,  a  total  of  36. 

At  the  present  time,  this  is  all  the  money 
that  has  been  released  to  our  State.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  grossly  unfair  that  thirty  six 
counties  should  divide  the  more  than  $800,- 
000  allocated  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  for 
summer  youth  funding.  The  supplemental 
guidelines  for  the  summer  program  distrib- 
uted by  the  Regional  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  state  that  money  was  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  past  year's  N.Y.C.  activity. 
If  this  Is  correct,  someone  has  made  an  error 
in  determining  the  allocations  for  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

Any  assistance  that  your  office  might  give 
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us  In  helping  to  obtain  these  discretionary 
funds  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  Barnes. 


Trot  Bradlst. 
County  Judge  of  Dallas  County, 

FoTdyce,  Ark.,  May  14,  1973. 
The  Honora^jle  J.  W.  Pulbright, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C.         I 

Dear  Senator  Fulbrioht:  The  Mayors  and 
County  Judges  from  south  Arkansas  were  in- 
vited by  Governor  Dale  Bumpers  to  attend  a 
meeting  yesterday  in  Hot  Springs  concern- 
ing the  Public  Employment  Program.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  President  announced  several 
weeks  ago  that  since  there  would  be  no 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funding  for  this 
summer,  he  was  making  available  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  under  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Program  to  help  take  the  place  of 
the  N.Y.C.  program.  We  were  Invited  to  Hot 
Springs  to  learn  of  our  allocation  of  this 
supplemental  summer  youth  funding.  It  was 
announced  at  the  meeting  that  thirty-seven 
counties  were  to  be  allocated  supplemental 
summer  youth  funds  and  that  thirty-three 
counties  were  to  receive  no  summer  youth 
funding.  The  officials  who  were  present  from 
the  Regional  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  could  give  no  explanation  as  to  why 
thirty-seven  counties  were  chosen  to  receive 
these  funds  and  thirty-three  counties  were 
allocated  no  funds.  Naturally,  we  feel  that 
this  decision,  which  apparently  was  made 
In  Washington,  is  terribly  unjust  and  will 
result  in  numerous  problems  for  those  of  us 
in  the  thirty-three  non-funded  counties. 
Last  year  Dallas  County  received  some  $22,- 
000.00  for  use  by  the  cities,  county  and 
schools  for  the  summer  youth  program. 
These  funds  were  provided  under  the  N.Y.C. 
program.  It  is  obvious  that  the  elimination 
of  the  N.Y.C.  program  without  any  sul>stitute 
program  to  service  our  county  will  cause 
numerous  problems.  The  schools,  cities  and 
county  wUl  suffer,  as  will  the  youth  who  de- 
pend upon  these  funds  for  their  svimmer 
livelihood. 

We  think  It  Is  grossly  unfair  that  thirty- 
seven  counties  should  divide  the  more  than 
$800,000  allocated  to  the  State  of  Arkansas 
for  summer  youth  funding.  The  supple- 
mental guidelines  for  the  summer  program 
distributed  by  the  Regional  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  state  that  money  was 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  past  year's 
N.Y.C.  activity.  If  this  is  the  case,  someone 
has  made  a  mistake  In  determining  the  al- 
locations for  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Although  our  primary  concern  at  this  point 
Is  to  obtain  supplemental  summer  youth  for 
our  community,  we  are  terribly  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  Public  Emplojrment 
Program  In  general.  Everyone  we  talk  with 
who  is  connected  with  this  program  at  the 
federal,  state  and  local  levels  agrees  that  It 
is  probably  the  best  manpower  i>rograin  ever 
developed.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  us  to  dis- 
mantle an  on-going  effective  program  on  the 
promise  that  a  future  manpower  revenue 
sharing  proposal  will  be  adopted.  Even  If 
such  a  revenue  sharing  program  comes  to 
life,  it  WiU  obviously  take  many  months 
and  will  require  the  hiring  of  new  personnel 
at  some  level  of  government  to  administer 
it.  We  hope  that  the  Congress  will  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  continue  the  Public 
Employment  Program. 

Any  assistance  you  can  provide  in  seeing 
that  the  Public  Employment  Program  is  con- 
tinued and  In  correcting  this  apparent  in- 
justice regarding  funding  for  summer  youth 
job  opportunities  will  be  appreciated  deeply 
by  the  citizens  of  Dallas  County  and  those 
thirty-two  other  counties  which  are  not  des- 
ignated to  receive  supplemental  summer 
youth  fundmg.  If  I  can  provide  any  addi- 
tional Information  for  you  In  regard  to  this 


matter,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  at 
any  time. 

Sincerely, 

Trot  Bradley, 
Dallas  County  Judge. 


H.  M.  Brown,  Judge, 

County  of  Fulton, 
Salem.  Ark.,  May  14,  1973. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbricht, 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  Last  Thursday, 
May  10,  I  attended  a  meeting  in  Batesvllle, 
Arkansas,  with  the  personnel  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Regional  Office  and  also 
personnel  from  the  Arkansas  Department  of 
Finance  and  Administration,  who  handle  the 
public  employment  program.  They  were 
making  plans  for  the  phase-out  of  the  pub- 
lic employment  program  and  also  explaining 
the  summer  youth  program  and  how  it 
would  operate. 

We  were  told  something  at  this  meeting 
that  I  just  cannot  believe  is  right.  It  seems 
there  are  only  37  counties  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  that  will  have  a  summer  youth 
program.  Pulton  County  is  not  one  of  them. 
We  have  always  had  from  50  to  60  children 
working  on  the  NYC  program  in  Fulton 
County  every  summer.  This  year  there  will 
be  none.  This  may  be  hard  to  explain  to  the 
children  In  thU  county,  whUe  our  neigh- 
boring county,  Baxter  County,  will  have 
41  slots. 

We  were  told  that  the  orders  came  from 
Washington,  that  the  only  counties  In  Ar- 
kansas that  would  have  a  summer  youth 
program  were  the  counties  where  the  Farm- 
ers Union  had  Iseen  the  sponsoring  agency. 
This  is  hard  for  me  to  believe.  Will  you 
please  check  Into  this  and  let  me  know 
something. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  M.  Brown. 
Fulton  County  Judge. 


Union  County, 
£1  Dorado,  Ark.,  May  14. 1973. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pulbright, 
US.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  The  Mayors  and 
County  Judges  from  South  Arkansas  were  in- 
vited by  Governor  Dale  Bumpers  to  attend 
a  meeting  last  week  to  Hot  Springs  concern- 
ing the  Public  Employment  Program.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  President  announced  several 
weeks  ago  that  since  there  would  be  no 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funding  for  this 
summer,  he  was  msiklng  available  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  under  the  PubUc  Em- 
ployment Program  to  help  take  the  place  of 
the  N.Y.C.  program.  We  were  Invited  to  Hot 
Springs  to  learn  of  our  allocation  of  this  sup- 
plemental summer  youth  funding.  It  was 
announced  at  the  meeting  that  thirty-seven 
counties  were  to  be  allocated  supplemental 
summer  youth  funds  and  that  thirty-three 
counties  were  to  receive  no  summer  youth 
funding. 

The  officials  who  were  present  from  the 
Regional  Office  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
could  give  no  explanation  as  to  why  thirty- 
seven  counties  were  chosen  to  receive  these 
funds  and  thirty-three  counties  were  allo- 
cated no  funds.  Naturally,  we  feel  that  this 
decision,  which  apparently  was  made  In 
Washington,  is  terribly  unjust  and  will  result 
in  numerous  problems  for  those  of  us  in  the 
thirty-three  non-funded  counties.  Last  year 
the  Ouachita  Area  Development  Corporation, 
which  managed  the  N.Y.C.  program  for  six 
counties  In  our  area,  placed  621  N.Y.C.  par- 
ticipants In  Job  opportunities  with  schools, 
cities  and  county  governments.  In  Union 
County  alone,  we  had  175  participants  under 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  elimination  of  the  N.Y.C. 


program  without  any  substitute  program  to 
service  our  area  will  cause  numerous  prob- 
lems. The  schools,  cities  and  counties  in  our 
area  will  suffer,  as  wUl  the  youth  who  depend 
upon  these  funds  for  their  summer  liveli- 
hood. 

We  think  ii  is  grossly  unfair  that  thirty- 
seven  counties  should  divide  the  more  than 
$800,000  allocated  to  the  State  of  Arkansas 
lor  summer  youth  funding.  The  supplemen- 
tal guidelines  for  the  summer  program  dis- 
tributed by  the  Regional  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  state  that  money  was  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  the  past  year's  N.Y.C. 
activity.  If  this  Is  the  case,  someone  has  made 
a  mistake  in  determining  the  allocations  for 
the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Although  our  primary  concern  at  this  point 
Is  to  obtain  supplemental  summer  youth 
funding  for  our  community,  we  are  terribly 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Program  In  general.  Everyone  we 
talk  with  who  is  connected  with  this  pro- 
gram at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels 
agrees  that  it  Is  probably  the  best  manpower 
program  ever  developed.  It  seems  ridiculous 
to  us  to  dismantle  an  on-going  effective  pro- 
gram on  the  promise  that  a  future  manpower 
revenue  sharing  proposal  will  be  adopted. 
Even  if  such  a  revenue  sharing  program 
comes  to  life,  it  will  obviously  take  many 
months  and  will  require  the  hiring  of  new 
personnel  at  some  level  of  government  to 
administer  it.  We  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  continue 
the  Public  Employment  Program. 

Any  assistance  you  can  provide  In  seeing 
that  the  Public  Employment  Program  Is  con- 
tinued and  In  correcting  this  apparent  Injus- 
tice regarding  funding  for  stimmer  youth  Job 
opportunities  will  be  appreciated  deeply  by 
the  citizens  of  El  Dorado,  Union  County  and 
those  thirty-two  other  counties  which  are 
not  designated  to  receive  supplemental  sum- 
mer youth  funding.  If  I  can  provide  any  ad- 
ditional Information  for  you  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  at 
any  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carlton  G.  Jerry, 
Union  County  Judge. 


Camden,  Ark.. 

May  21,  1973. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pttlbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbricht:  We  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Program  of  south  Arkansas.  As  you 
know,  Ouachita  county  is  among  the  thirty- 
three  counties  not  funded  for  summer  youth 
employment.  We  have  been  given  no  explana- 
tion as  to  why  we  are  not  funded  for  sum- 
mer 1973.  It  does  seem  most  extremely  un- 
fair that  the  more  than  $800,000  allocated 
to  the  State  of  Arkansas  should  have  been 
divided  among  only  a  part  of  the  counties. 

Unless  there  is  some  means  provided  to 
supplement  the  youth  program  for  summer 
employment,  these  counties  are  going  to 
suffer  greatly.  I  do  hope  that  the  matter 
will  be  given  prompt  and  serious  considera- 
tion by  Congress  and  that  they  will  do  all 
possible  to  make  provisions  to  continue  the 
Public  Employment  Program. 

Your  assistance  is  requested  In  correct- 
ing this  injustice  regarding  the  funding  for 
summer  employment  opportunities,  and  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
Ouachita  County  and  by  those  other  coun- 
ties which  were  not  granted  summer  youth 
funding. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance 
and  cooperation  to  this  matter  of  such  great 
Importance  to  so  many  people. 
Sincerely, 

Alfred  P.  Stinnett, 
Ouachita  County  Judge. 
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State  op  Arkansas, 
Legislative  Council, 
Little  Rock,  May  22, 1973. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pxjlbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbricht:  At  Its  meeting 
on  Friday.  May  18,  the  Arkansas  Legislative 
Council  voiced  concern  over  the  cutback  In 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funds,  which 
will  deny  many  under-privileged  and  deserv- 
ing Arkansas  citizens  work  opportunities  this 
summer.  The  Legislative  Council  voted  to  re- 
quest the  members  of  the  Arkansas  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  use  their  Influence  In 
obtaining  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funds 
In  order  to  continue  the  Youth  Corps  Pro- 
gram In  all  counties  of  the  State. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Marcus  Halbrook.  Director. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Manpower  Asministration. 

Dallas,  Tex..  May  IS,  1973. 

Hon.  WnXIAM  J.  FtTLBRICHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pvlericht:  This  letter  re- 
lates to  telephone  convers.itiin  Monday,  May 
14,  between  Mr.  Capes  of  your  office  and 
Loron  Bolen  of  my  staff  concerning  the  allo- 
cation of  supplemental  summer  youth  pro- 
gram funds  for  the  Public  Employment  Pro- 
gram in  Arkansas. 

On  Api-11  11.  the  Department  of  Labor 
announced  the  distribution  of  $802.9  million 
In  Public  Employment  Progrrm  fvnds;  In- 
cluded in  the  allocations  was  S80  million  from 
the  Secretary's  discretionary  fund  for  a  sup- 
plemental summer  youth  program. 

The  distribution  of  these  supplemental 
funds  among  Program  Agents  was  based  on: 

A.  The  amount  of  NYC  summer  funds  ob- 
ligated last  year  in  each  Program  Agent's 
area:  and 

B.  The  estimated  amount  of  this  year's 
Public  Employment  Program  Section  5  and 
Section  6  funds  available  in  each  area  for 
this  purpose,  i.e.,  any  funds  in  excess  of  those 
needed  for  a  ten  month  completion  of  the 
program. 

It  was  estimated  that  most  Program  Agents 
w:?uld  need  about  two-thirds  of  their  regular 
Section  5  and  Section  6  funds  to  conduct 
a  ten  month  phase  down  and  that  the  bal- 
ance of  regular  Section  5  and  Section  6  funds 
could  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  Program 
Agent  to  conduct  a  summer  youth  program. 
If  roughly  one-third  of  a  Program  Agent's 
regular  funds  would  equal  two-thirds  of  last 
year's  Summer  NYC  program,  that  area  did 
not  receive  any  supplemental  summer  youth 
program  funds.  Supplemental  allocations 
were  announced  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  NYC  summer  funds 
obligated  In  the  Program  Agent's  area  last 
year  and  the  estimated  amount  of  this  year's 
Public  Employment  Program  funds  presumed 
to  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

As  you  probably  know,  many  of  the  former 
NYC  sponsors  served  large  areas;  areas  that 
Included  more  than  one  Program  Agent  area. 
This  was  the  case  In  most  of  our  region.  Un- 
fortunately, the  announced  Supplemental 
Summer  Youth  Program  allocations  were 
based  on  the  headquarters  address  of  the 
former  NYC  sponsor.  This  had  the  effect  of 
apparently  giving  a  disproportionate  share 
of  these  funds  to  a  particular  Program  Agent. 
We  were  instructed  to  Identify  the  multl-Jur- 
isdlctional  areas  affected  by  the  Supplemen- 
tal allocations  and  to  apportion  those  funds 
among  Program  Agents  serving  those  areas 
to  ensure  that  the  basic  concept  of  funding 
was  followed,  that  the  areas  intended  to  be 
served  by  the  allocations  were  served,  and 
that  each  Program  Agent  received  his  fair 
share — taking  Into  consideration  the  size  of 
the  regular  Section  5  and  Section  6  funds  In 
the  area  versus  the  size  of  the  NYC  summer 
program  in  the  area  last  year. 


We  were  advised  that  we  could  not  simply 
start  all  over,  pool  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
region  or  to  a  state  and  re-allocate  them.  In- 
stead, we  were  Instructed  to  take  each  alloca- 
tion, determine  the  areas  served  by  the 
former  NYC  sponsors,  and  apportion  the  al- 
locations among  the  Program  Agents  serving 
those  areas. 

For  your  Information  and  ready  reference 
we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  April  U  news 
release  and  a  copy  of  our  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  Program  Agent  Issuance  No.  10-73 
which  announced  the  apportionment  of  the 
previously  announced  Section  5  Supplemen- 
tal Siunmer  Youth  Program  allocations.  In 
the  April  11  announcement,  a  siipplemental 
summer  allocation  was  announced  for  the 
City  of  Little  Rock  In  the  amount  of  $840,- 
300;  the  balance  of  state,  outside  designated 
Progre.m  Agent  areas,  would  have  received  no 
supplementary  funds  under  this  announce- 
ment. 

It  was  subsequently  determined  that  the 
allocation  for  the  City  of  Little  Rock  was 
based  on  the  size  of  Little  Rock's  regular  Sec- 
tion 5  PEP  allocation  versus  the  reported  size 
of  last  simimer's  NYC  program — which  in- 
cluded the  summer  NYC  program  op>erated 
by  the  Riu^l  and  Urban  Community  Develop- 
ment Services.  Inc..  which  was  headquartered 
In  Little  Rock  but  served  37  counties. 

We  apportioned  this  allocation  giving 
$134,500  to  the  City  of  Little  Rock  and  the 
remainder  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  as  Pro- 
gram Agent  for  the  balance  of  state.  We  In- 
structed the  State  of  Arkansas  that  these 
funds  were  to  be  apportioned  among  the  37 
counties  formerly  served  by  the  Rural  and 
Urban  Community  Development  Services. 
Inc.  Similar  adjustments  were  made  to  the 
allocations  announced  for  Pulaski  County 
and  Washington  County  giving  those  Pro- 
gram Agents  that  proportion  of  the  funds 
generated  by  the  formula  and  giving  the  re- 
mainder to  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  use  in 
the  areas  Identified  by  the  data  upon  which 
the  allocations  were  based. 

The  mistaken  use  of  Little  Rock's  regular 
Section  5  allocation  versus  the  reported  size 
of  last  summer's  NYC  program  (including 
the  Rural  and  Urban  Community  Develop- 
ment Services.  Inc.)  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
Increasing  the  size  of  the  Supplemental  Sum- 
mer Youth  Propram  allocation  announced 
for  the  City  of  Little  Rock,  and  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  apportionment.  The 
actual  size  of  last  year's  Summer  NYC  pro- 
gram In  the  balance  of  state,  outside  of 
identified  Program  Agent  areas,  was  about 
$3  million.  If  the  nctual  size  of  l!ist  year's 
Summer  NYC  program  in  the  balance  of 
state  had  been  compared  with  the  balance  of 
state  PEP  allocation,  the  figures  would  have 
generated  a  Supplemental  Summer  Youth 
Program  allocation  of  about  $450.000 — 
$265,800  less  than  the  amount  made  available 
by  virtue  of  the  error  of  using  Little  Rock's 
PEP  allocation.  This  amount  would  have 
been  allocated,  however,  to  the  entire  balance 
of  state  area. 

We  have  recently  gone  through  an  exercise 
whereby  Program  Agents  were  required  to 
Identify  any  surplus  of  funds  obligated.  In 
excess  of  accrued  costs,  as  of  March  15.  1973 — 
the  effective  date  of  the  FY  73  allocations. 
Any  surplus  beyond  a  specified  amount  will 
be  deducted  from  their  allocations  and  the 
resulting  unobligated  funds  will  then  be  re- 
allocated. Many  Program  Agents  will  obligate 
less  than  the  amount  allocated  because  they 
had  already  obligated  more  funds  than  they 
needed  as  of  March  15. 

Our  National  Office  asked  us  to  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  reallocation 
of  these  "recaptured"  funds  for  the  summer 
prog^ram.  We  have  been  able  to  determine 
that  this  surplus  In  the  State  of  Arkansas 
amounts  to  $364,519.  We  have  recommended 
that  $36,500  be  allocated  to  Jefferson  Co\inty 
and  that  the  balance  be  reallocated  to  the 
State  of  Arkansas  balance  of  state  grant,  for 
those  33  counties  not  covered  by  the  previ- 
ously  announced   Supplemental   allocations. 


In  other  states  In  our  region,  we  have  first 
recommended  that  additional  funds  be  al- 
located to  areas  where  the  data  upon  which 
the  Supplemental  allocations  was  based  was 
In  error — and  using  corrected  data  would 
generate  a  larger  Supplemental  allocation — 
(this  was  the  case  In  Jefferson  County,  Ar- 
kansas)— and  that  the  balance  of  any  re- 
maining funds  be  reallocated  to  the  balance 
of  State  Program  Agent.  We  did  this  because 
the  allocation  of  these  Supplemental  funds 
was  based  on  the  faulty  presumption  that 
any  Program  Agent  could  conduct  a  ten 
month  phase  down  and  still  have  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  hig  regular  funds  avail- 
able for  a  summer  youth  program.  This 
would  be  true  of  most  city  and  county  Pro- 
gram Agents;  however,  balance  of  state  Pro- 
gram Agents  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  receiving  and  equitably  distributing 
allocated  funds  giving  each  sub-agent  funds 
In  the  same  proportion  that  they  shared  In 
the  original  FY  72  allocations.  Cities  and 
counties  receiving  such  funds  from  balance 
of  state  Program  Agents,  have  very  little 
flexibility  In  the  use  of  these  funds  because 
of  the  relatively  few  dollars  and  the  scant 
numbers  of  funded  Job  slo.s.  A  Program 
Agent  city  with  200  funded  slots  could  well 
decide  to  conduct  a  ten  month  phaseout  at 
a  phase  down  rate  of  10  percent  per  month 
and  elect  to  use  the  balance  of  regvilar  PEP 
funds  for  a  summer  program.  A  rural  county 
or  city  with  2-10  slots  does  not.  In  our  opin- 
ion, have  the  same  flexibility. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  and  enclosed  informa- 
tion will  adequately  respond  to  your  request 
for  Information  on  this  matter.  If  I  can  be  of 
further  assistance  to  you,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

R.  L.  CorTMAN. 

Regional  Manpower  Administrator. 

(From  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  May  25,  19731 

Bumpers  Requests  Funds  for  Summer 

Programs 

Governor  Bumpers  has  asked  Labor  Sec- 
retary Walter  J.  Brennan  to  allocate  addi- 
tional funds  to  Arkansas  for  summer  work 
programs  for  youths. 

The  Labor  Department  has  announced 
that  It  will  distribute  $802.9  million  nation- 
ally In  Public  Employment  Program  funds 
for  summer  youth  programs,  replacing  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program,  which 
has  been  discontinued. 

The  Department  said  the  funds  would  be 

distributed   on   a  formula   Intended    to  give 

each   sponsoring    agent   of   a    NYC    program 

last  summer  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount 

received. 

In  a  letter  to  Brennan,  Mr.  Bumpers  said 
the  allocation  to  Arkansas,  "gave  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  to  a  particular  program  a?ent. 
When  the  error  was  discovered,  it  was  deter- 
mined the  funds  could  not  be  reallocated 
to  the  agents  in  Arkansas  receiving  no  sum- 
mer program  funds." 

Mrs.  Irene  Samupl.  a  member  of  Mr.  Bum- 
pers' staff,  said  the  agent  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Bumpers  was  Rural  and  Urban  Community 
Development  Services.  Inc.,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Arkansas  Farmers  Union  and  which 
sponsors  summer  work  programs  in  37  coun- 
ties. She  said  it  received  a  $790,000  allocation 
from  the  total  allocation  to  Arkansas  of 
$1,180,000.  while  many  sponsoring  agencies 
of  summer  work  programs  last  year  received 
no  allocation  at  all.  In  33  counties,  no  funds 
have  been  allocated  for  summer  work  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Bumpers  said  the  Dallas  reglonp.l  office 
of  the  Labor  Department  had  found  $364,519 
In  surplus  funds  obligated  to  various  Labor 
Department  programs  In  Arkansas.  These 
funds  have  reverted  to  Brennan's  dlscre- 
tonary  fund.  The  Dallas  office  has  recom- 
mended that  they  be  allocated  to  Arkansas 
sponsors  of  summer  work  programs  that 
haven't  received  any  allocation. 

Mr.  Bumpers  said  that  even  If  the  $364,519 
were  allocated  to  the  counties  that  have  re- 
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celved  no  allocation  thus  far.  It  would  be 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  fundUig  that  the 
counties  had  last  summer.  He  urged  Brennan 
to  release  not  only  the  $364,519,  but  an 
additional  $843,956.  so  that  the  counties 
could  be  funded  at  two-thirds  of  last  year's 
level. 

The  counties  that  have  received  no  alloca- 
tion for  siunmer  work  programs  are: 

Clark,  Clay,  Columbia,  Conway,  Crawford, 
Crittenden,  Dallas,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Oar- 
land,  Greene,  Hot  Springs.  Independence, 
Izard.  Jackson.  Johnson.  Lawrence,  Lee  Lo- 
gan. Mississippi,  Nevada,  Ouachita,  Perry 
Phillips.  Pope.  Randolph.  St.  Francis.  Saline, 
Scott.   Sharp,   Stone,   Union  and   Yell. 

State  or  Arkansas. 
Office   of  the   Governor, 

Little  Rock,  May  25,  1973. 

Hon.   J.    W.   FULBRICHT. 

U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  of  the  confusion  created  by  the 
April  H  announcement  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  regarding  the  distribution  of  $802.9 
million  In  Public  Employment  Program 
Funds  for  the  summer  youth  program. 

The  allocation  as  made  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  In  Washington  gave  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  to  one  program  agent  leaving 
33  counties  receiving  no  summer  program 
funds.  The  formula  was  aimed  at  securing 
roughly  two  thirds  of  last  j-ear's  summer 
funds  for  each  program  agent. 

We  understand  our  Regional  Department 
of  Labor  office  has  identified  $364,519  in  sur- 
plus "recaptured  "  funds  and  they  have  rec- 
ommended to  Secretary  Brennan  this 
amount  be  allocated  to  Arkansas  because  of 
errors.  If  this  is  approved  only  20'7  of  the 
1972  total  number  of  slots  from  counties 
omitted  would  be  funded.  Attached  is  a  let- 
ter I  have  wTitten  to  Secretary  Brennan 
requesting  an  additional  $843,956  to  secure 
at  least  two  thirds  funding  for  a  summer 
program  for  those  counties  omitted. 

In  addition.  I  earnestly  request  your  help 
In  the  Javlts  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill  which  provides  full  funding  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Program  during  the 
summer  of  1973.  Our  young  people  need  these 
Jobs. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  Bumpers. 

Governor. 


State  of  Arkansas. 
Office  of  the  Governor, 

Little  Rock,  May  22. 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  J.  Brennan, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  With  regard  to  the 
allocation  of  supplemental  summer  youth 
program  funds  for  the  Public  Employment 
Program  In  Arkansas.  I  am  concerned  about 
a  serious  mistake  that  was  made  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds  to  the  various  pro- 
gram agents  within  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

On  April  11  your  office  announced  the  dis- 
tribution of  $802.9  million  In  Public  Employ- 
ment, Program  funds  (including  $S0  million 
from  the  Secretary's  discretionary  fund)  for 
a  supplemental  summer  youth  program.  Your 
formula  was  aimed  at  securing  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  last  year's  summer  funds  for  each 
program  agent.  The  summer  allocations,  as 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Wash- 
ington, gave  a  disproportionate  share  to  a 
particular  program  agent.  When  the  error  was 
discovered  It  was  determined  the  funds  could 
not  be  reallocated  to  the  agents  In  Arkansas 
receiving  no  summer  program  funds. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  your  Dallas 
Regional  Office  has  Identified  $364,519  In  sur- 
plus funds  obligated  to  the  various  Labor 
Department  programs  operating  within  the 
State  of  Arkansas.  These  "recaptured"  funds 
have  reverted  to  your  discretionary  fund.  We 


further  understand  the  Dallas  Regional  Ofllce 
has  recommended  these  "recaptured"  funds 
be  allocated  to  those  Arkansas  program 
agents  receiving  no  program  funds  because 
of  errors  made  in  the  allocation  of  funds. 

If  all  the  "recaptured"  funds  ($364,519) 
were  reallocated  for  a  summer  program,  only 
20%  (851  slots)  of  the  1972  total  (4,254  slots) 
from  the  counties  omitted  because  of  your 
error  would  be  funded.  If  we  are  to  fund  two- 
thirds  of  last  year's  allocations,  2,850  or  $1,- 
208,476  would  be  necessary. 

I  urge  that  you  not  only  allocate  $364,519 
in  "recaptured"  funds  as  recommended  by 
the  Dallas  Regional  Office  but  that  an  addi- 
tional $843,956  be  allocated  from  your  dis- 
cretionary fund  to  secure  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  1972  allocation  level  In  the  counties 
that  were  omitted.  (Attached  is  a  table  show- 
ing a  county  by  county  breakdown  of  areas 
not  receiving  summer  program  funds.) 

I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  xirgency  of 
this  request. 

Sincerely, 

Dale  Bumpers, 

Governor. 


appropriations  for  programs  for  older 
americans 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  particular  attention  to  two  pro- 
visions contained  in  H.R.  7447,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  which  re- 
late to  programs  for  older  Americans. 
These  items  result,  in  part,  from  amend- 
ments which  I  offered  in  subcommittee 
and  I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Magnuson,  and  to  the 
able  ranking  minority  member,  Senator 
Cotton,  as  well  as  to  all  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  agreeing 
to  these  provisions. 

First,  the  bill  contains  $100  million  to 
make  a  start — at  long  last — on  the  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  elderly  which  was 
authorized  by  Public  Law  92-258,  passed 
in  March  1972.  Those  interested  In  this 
important  program  will  recall  the  long 
and  rather  involved  history  of  the  fund- 
ing for  this  program. 

Public  Law  D2-258  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $100  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  which  began  on  July  1,  1972. 
To  its  credit,  the  administration  budget 
request  for  this  fiscal  year  was  for  the 
full  amoimt  of  $100  million.  On  two  oc- 
casions, both  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
proved this  level  of  funding  and  pa^^sed 
appropriations  bills  containing  the  $100 
million  item.  Unfortunately,  on  both  oc- 
casions the  President  vetoed  the  appro- 
priation bill.  Hence,  more  than  10  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  have  passed  and,  as 
yet,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  implement 
the  nutrition  program. 

Mr.  President.  .'=ince  this  legislation 
first  passed  more  than  a  year  ago,  enor- 
mous interest  has  been  developed  in  im- 
plementing the  program  at  the  local 
level.  At  last  count,  41  States  had  sub- 
mitted their  Stftte  plans  and  most  of 
these  plans  have  been  approved  by  HEW. 
Thus,  in  a  great  many  communities 
across  the  Nation,  the  planning  for  this 
program  has  been  completed  and  local 
agencies  are  ready  to  begin  providing 
vital  nutritional  services  to  older  people 
as  soon  as  funds  are  made  available. 

These  agencies  are  aware  th-it  $100 
million  has  been  requested  for  this  pro- 
gram and  their  plans  are  geared  to  fund- 
ing at  that  level,  so  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senate  has  seen  fit  to  keep  faith 
with  them  and  pronde  the  full  $100  mil- 


lion rather  than  limiting  the  appropria- 
tion to  $50  million  as  the  House  proposed. 
By  permitting  this  money  to  be  avail- 
able until  December  31,  1973,  we  can  also 
assure  that  there  will  be  no  hasty  ex- 
penditure in  an  effort  to  disburse  funds 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June 
30,  1973. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  whi.h 
is  of  particular  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned with  the  field  of  aging  permits 
funds  previously  appropriated  this  year 
for  implementation  of  title  in  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  be  carried  over 
to  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  first  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  the  cur- 
rent fi-^cal  year,  which  was  passed  last 
October,  included  $100  million  for  title 
III,  under  which  State  and  local  serv- 
ice programs  for  the  aging  nre  funded. 
However,  because  the  President  vetoed 
the  necessary  authorizing  legislation, 
HEW  has  refused  to  allow  these  funds 
to  be  spent.  The  President  early  tliis 
month  signed  a  new  version  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  thus  freeing  up  the 
$100  million  for  title  ni. 

In  order  to  avoid  either  the  hasty  and 
ill-plamied  expenditure  of  these  funds 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June 
30  or.  alternatively,  reversion  of  the 
funds  to  the  Treasury  for  failure  to 
make  use  of  them  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  appropriated,  I  pro- 
posed and  the  committee  approved  a 
provision  which  permits  funds  pre\i- 
ously  appropriated  for  title  n  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  be  available  for 
expenditure  throug-h  December  31.  1973. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  their  approval  of  these 
provisions.  Though  they  may  appear  to 
be  rather  technical  in  nature,  they  are 
extremely  important  to  the  programs  for 
the  aging  which  have  been  established 
in  every  State  imder  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  f  Mr.  Cur- 
Tis>.  The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott). 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest covering  the  pending  measure.  I 
think  this  has  been  cleared  all  aroimd. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.111  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  time  the  quorum  was  called  for,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Republican  leader,  had  yielded 
to  me. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  on  the  pend- 
ing business,  begiiming  tomorrovv'.  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  discussed  it  with  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  and  other 
Interested  parties.  The  proposal  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  between  12  noon  and 
12:30  tomorrow  be  taken  up  either  with 
special  orders  or  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  beginning  at  12:30  p.m., 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on 
amendments  to  the  pending  business, 
one-half  hour  on  amendments  to  amend- 
ments, and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
before  the  hour  of  5  p.m.  on  the  bill  it- 
self. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Will  rule  XH  be  waived? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 

On  this  point,  before  the  Senator  pro- 
poses the  remaining  unanimous-consent 
request,  I  should  like  to  say  that  several 
Senators  came  to  me  and  said  that  they 
might  have  amendments.  We  have 
worked  that  out,  so  that  I  know  at  this 
time  of  only  three  possible  amendments 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  there  may 
or  may  not  be  amendments  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  In  any  event,  our  de- 
sire is  to  have  this  matter  disposed  of 
seasonably.  We  are  perfectly  agreeable 
to  voting  on  it  at  5  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Following  a  meeting  with  those  Sen- 
ators who  had  amendments,  I  made  sure 
we  got  in  touch  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  who  has  no  objection  to 
the  imanimous-consent  request  to  vote 
at  5  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  consider  the 
possibility  of  substituting  the  language 
"not  later  than  5  p.m."  with  the  supposi- 
tion in  mind  that  it  would  be  5  o'clock, 
but  events  could  occur  in  the  meantime, 
and  if  Members  want  to  get  away  it 
might  be  helpful  to  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  We  might 
try  it.  With  the  understanding  It  is  very 
likely  to  be  5  o'clock,  I  have  no  objection 
to  substituting  the  language. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  Is  a  possibility 
that  might  be  of  benefit  to  some  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  even 
If  it  might  save  Members  5,  10,  or  15 
minutes. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  the  unanimous -consent  request 
accordingly  to  provide  "not  later  than  5 
p.m." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  does  want  the  agree- 
ment in  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  general  substance 
of  the  agreement  appears  to  me  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  amendment  I  antici- 
pate might  merit  more  debate,  even  if 
it  were  considered  to  be  an  amendment 
in  the  first  degree.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  amendment  I  intend  to  ofifer  will 
be  an  amendment  to  a  committee 
amendment  and  I  believe,  under  the 
language  of  the  agreement  proposed  by 
the  majority  leader,  limited  to  one-half 
hour,  or  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  meant  to  indi- 
cate that  amendments  of  that  nature 
would  be  1  hour,  but  amendments  in 
the  second  degree,  and  I  would  consider 
the  Senator's  amendment  to  be  in  the 
first  degree,  would  be  limited  to  one-half 
hour. 

Mr.  TAFT.  With  that  understood,  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  it  should  be  understood  that 
we  will  be  voting  at  not  later  than  5 
pjn.,  to  accommodate  Members. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  to  the  amendment 
which  I  have  already  filed  at  the  desk,  I 
would  like  to  include  a  reservation  that 
it  be  considered  as  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  Is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  7447,  a  bill  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, debate  on  any  amendment  in  the  1st 
degree  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  debate 
on  any  amendment  In  the  second  degree  (ex- 
cept an  amendment  to  a  committee  amend- 
ment, which  shaU  be  limited  to  1  hour) ,  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUl:  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill  shall  come  no  later  than 
6:00  p.m.,  with  the  time  when  no  amend- 
ment is  pending  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McCleilan)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  or  his 
designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Taft  amend- 
ment. No.  153,  shall  be  considered  germane. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PENDING  BUSINESS  LAID  ASIDE 
TEMPORARILY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AXTTHORIZATION 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  161. 
S.  1317,  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business,  to  be 
disposed  of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title.  The  bill  v.as  read 
by  title  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1317)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection  and  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "tJnited 
States  Information  Agency  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1974,  to  carry  out  In- 
ternational informational  activities  and  pro- 
grams under  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  and  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
ber 8  of  1953,  and  other  purposes  authorized 
by  law,  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  $188,124,500  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses" and  "Salaries  and  expenses  (special 
foreign  currency  program)",  except  that  so 
much  of  such  amount  as  may  be  appropriated 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign 
currency  program)"  may  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation; 

(2)  $4,125,000  for  "Special  international 
exhibitions"  and  "Special  international  exhi- 
bitions (special  foreign  currency  program)," 
which  amount  may  be  appropriated  without 
fiscal  year  limitation:  and 

(3)  $1,000,000  for  "Acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  radio  facilities",  which  amount 
may  be  appropriated  without  fiscal  year  llnni- 
tatlon. 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized 
by  section  2,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1974  such  additional 
or  supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Increases  In  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
or  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  or  other  nondiscriminatory  costs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
under  control. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:45 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  because  of  a  hearing 
now  being  conducted  downstairs,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  3:45  p.m.  and  that  at  that  time  the 
time  limitation  begin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  3:24  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  3:45  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reconvened  when  call- 
ed to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  i  Mr. 
Sf-OTT  of  Virginia) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
whose  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  time  not 
to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PAR  VALUE  MODI- 
FICATION ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  6912. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  6912,  an  act  to  amend  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken  and  that  the 
language  of  the  Senate-passed  bUl,  S. 
929,  be  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  2  of  the  Par  Value  Modi- 
fication Act  (Public  Law  92-268)  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "one  thirty-eighth 
of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "0.828948  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Right  or,  the  equivalent  in 
terms  of  gold,  of  $1  equals  0.023684  of  a  fine 
troy  ounce  of  gold". 

TITLE  I— IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 
PROCEDURES 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Congress  has  the  sole  authority 
to  enact  legislation  and  appropriate  moneys 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  Congress  has  the  authority  to  make 
all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  Its  own  powers; 

(3)  the  Executive  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  shall  be  faithfully 
executed; 

(4)  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
require  that  funds  appropriated  and  obli- 
gated by  law  shall  be  spent  in  accordance 
with  such  law; 

(5)  there  Is  no  authority  expressed  or  im- 
plied under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Executive  to  Impound  budget 
authority  and  the  only  authority  for  such 
Impoundments  by  the  executive  branch  is 
that  which  Congress  has  expressly  delegated 
by  statute; 

(6)  by  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act  (Rev.  Stat, 
sec.  3679),  the  Congress  delegated  to  the 
President  authority,  in  a  narrowly  defined 
area,  to  establish  reserves  for  contingencies 
or  to  effect  savings  through  changes  in  re- 
quirements, greater  efficiency  of  operations, 
or  other  developments  subsequent  to  the  date 
on  which  appropriations  are  made  avaUable; 


(7)  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  constitutional 
authority  for  Impoundment  of  budget  au- 
thority by  the  executive  branch  and  the  nar- 
row area  in  which  reserves  by  the  executive 
branch  have  been  expressly  authorized  in  the 
Antl-Deflclency  Act,  the  executive  branch 
has  impounded  many  billions  of  dollars  of 
budget  authority  In  a  manner  contrary  to  and 
not  authorized  by  the  Antl-Deflclency  Act  or 
any  other  Act  of  Congress; 

(8)  impoundments  by  the  executive  branch 
have  often  been  made  without  a  legal  basis; 

(9)  such  Impoundments  have  totally  nul- 
lified the  effect  of  appropriations  and  obli- 
gation authority  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
prevented  the  Congress  from  exercising  Its 
constitutional  authority; 

(10)  the  executive  branch,  through  its  pre- 
sentation to  the  Congress  of  a  proposed  budg- 
et, the  due  respect  of  the  Congress  for  the 
views  of  the  executive  branch,  and  the  power 
of  the  veto,  has  ample  authority  to  affect  the 
appropriation  and  obligation  process  without 
the  unUateral  authority  to  Impound  budget 
authority;  and 

(11)  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary to  clarify  the  limits  of  the  existing  legal 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  to  Impound 
budget  authority,  to  reestablish  a  proper  al- 
location of  authority  between  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,  to  confirm  the  con- 
stitutional proscription  against  the  unilateral 
nuUiflcation  by  the  executive  branch  of  duly 
enacted  authorization  and  appropriation 
Acts,  and  to  establish  efficient  and  orderly 
procedures  for  the  reordering  of  budget  au- 
thority through  joint  action  by  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress,  which  shall  apply  to  all 
impoundments  of  budget  authority,  regard- 
less of  the  legal  authority  asserted  for  mak- 
ing such  impoundments 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Whenever  the  President,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  hesid  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ploye© of  the  United  States,  Impounds  any 
budget  authority  made  available,  or  orders, 
permits,  or  approves  the  impounding  of  any 
such  budget  authority  by  any  other  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter,  trans- 
mit to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  special  message  ^eclfylng — 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  budget  authority 
Impounded; 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  budget  authority 
was  ordered  to  be  impounded; 

(3)  the  date  the  budget  authority  was  im- 
pounded; 

(4)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such  im- 
pounded budget  authority  would  have  been 
avaUable  for  obligation  except  for  such  im- 
poundment; 

(5)  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
budget  authority  Is  to  be  impounded,  to  in- 
clude not  only  the  legal  lapsing  of  budget 
authority  but  also  administrative  decisions 
to  discontinue  or  curtail  a  program; 

(6)  the  reasons  for  the  impoundment,  in- 
cluding any  legal  authority  invoked  by  him 
to  Justify  the  impoundment  and,  when  the 
Justification  invoked  Is  a  requirement  to 
avoid  violating  any  public  law  which  estab- 
lishes a  debt  ceUlng  or  a  spending  ceiling, 
the  amount  by  which  the  celling  would  be  ex- 
ceeded and  the  reasons  for  such  anticipated 
excess;  and 

(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary  ef- 
fect of  the  Impoundment. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  en  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives If  the  HDUse  Is  not  in  session, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  If  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session.  Each  such  message 
may  be  printed  by  either  House  as  a  docu- 
ment for  both  Houses  as  the  President  of  the 


Senate  and  Si>eaker  of  the  House  may  de- 
termine. 

(c)  A  copy  of  each  special  message  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  day  as  it  Is 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  review  eacii  sucn  message  and  deter- 
mine whether,  in  his  Judgment,  the  im- 
poundment was  in  accordanc-e  with  existing 
statutory  authority,  following  which  he  shall 
notify  both  Houses  of  Congress  wlthui  fifteen 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  message  as  to 
his  determination  thereon.  If  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  determines  that  the  impound- 
ment was  in  accordance  with  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665),  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "The  Anti -Deficiency 
Act",  the  provisions  of  section  103  and  sec- 
tion 105  shall  not  apply.  In  all  other  cases, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  advise  the 
Congress  whether  the  Impoundment  was  In 
accordance  with  other  existing  statutory  au- 
thority and  sections  103  and  105  of  this  Act 
shall  apply. 

(d)  If  any  Information  contained  in  a  spe- 
cial message  submitted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  subsequently  revised,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  within  ten  days  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Comptroller  General  a 
supplementary  message  stating  and  explain- 
ing each  such  revision. 

(e)  Any  special  or  supplementary  message 
transmitted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
printed  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister published  after  that  special  or  supple- 
mental message  Is  so  transmitted  and  may 
be  printed  by  either  House  as  a  document 
for  both  Houses,  as  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  may  de- 
termine. 

(f )  The  President  shaU  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  each  month  a  list  of  any  bud- 
get authority  impounded  as  of  the  first  cal- 
endar day  of  that  month.  Each  U-t  shall  be 
published  no  later  than  the  tenth  calendar 
day  of  the  mouth  and  shall  contain  the  In- 
formatioa  required  to  be  submitted  by  spe- 
cial message  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  103.  The  President,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  head 
of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  cease  the  tmpoxindtog  of 
any  budget  authority  set  forth  in  each  spe- 
cial message  within  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  after  the  message  Is  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  unless  the  specific 
impoundment  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the 
Congress  by  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  procedure  set  out 
in  section  105  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  Congress  may  by  concurrent  resolution 
disapprove  any  impoundment  in  whole  or  in 
part,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  sixty-day  period,  and  in  the  event  of 
such  disapproval,  the  Impoundment  shall 
cease  immediately  to  the  extent  disapproved. 
The  effect  of  such  disapproval,  whether  by 
concurrent  resolution  passed  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixty-day  period  or  by  the 
failure  to  approve  by  concurrent  resolution 
within  the  sixty-day  period,  shall  be  to  make 
the  obligation  of  the  budget  authority  man- 
datory, and  ShaU  preclude  the  President  or 
any  other  Federal  officer  or  employee  from 
reimpoundlng  the  specific  budget  authority 
set  forth  In  the  special  message  which  the 
Congress  by  Its  action  or  failure  to  act  has 
thereby  rejected. 

Sec  104.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  im- 
pounding of  budget  authority  Includes — 

(1)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwise  refusing  to  expend  any  part 
of  budget  authority  made  available  (whether 
by  establishing  reserves  or  otherwise)  and 
the  termination  or  cancellation  of  author- 
ized projects  or  activities  to  the  extent  that 
budget  authority  has  been  made  available, 

(2)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  freez- 
ing, or  otherwise  refusing  to  make  any  alio- 
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cation  of  any  part  of  budget  authority  (where 
sucn  allocation  Is  required  In  order  to  permit 
the  budget  authority  to  be  expended  or  obli- 
gated), 

(3)  withholding,  delaying,  deferring,  or 
otherwise  refusing  to  permit  a  grantee  to  ob- 
ligate any  part  of  budget  authority  (whether 
by  establishing  contract  controls,  reserves, 
or  otherwise » .  and 

(4)  any  type  of  Executive  action  or  Inac- 
tion which  effectively  precludes  or  delays  the 
o'ollgatlon  or  expenditure  of  any  part  of  au- 
thorized budget  authority. 

Sec.  105.  The  following  subsections  of  this 
section  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

(a)(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  section;  and  they  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
the  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution"'  means  only  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  in- 
troduced and  acted  upon  by  both  Houses  at 
any  time  before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  6t 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
special  message  of  the  President  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  two  Houses. 

(2)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  a  resolution  approving  the  impounding  of 
budget  authority  shall  be  substantially  as 
follows  (the  blanfc  spaces  being  appropriately 
filled) :  "That  the  Congress  approves  the  im- 
pounding of  budget  authority  as  set  forth  In 
the  special  message  of  the  President  dated 
.  Senate   (House)   Document  Numbered 

1 3)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  a  resolution  disapproving,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  impounding  of  budget  authority 
shall  be  substantially  as  follows  (the  blank 
spaces  being  appropriately  filled)  :  "That  the 
Congress  disapproves  the  impounding  of 
budget  authority  as  set  forth  in  the  special 

message  of  the  President  dated  ,  Senate 

(House)    Document  Numbered  (in  the 

amount  of  $ ) ." 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
tontlnuity  of  a  session  is  broken  only  by  an 
lidjoumment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day  period. 

(c)(1)  A  resolution  Introduced,  or  received 
from  the  other  House,  with  respect  to  a  spe- 
cial message  shall  not  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee and  shall  be  privileged  business  for 
Unmediate  consideration,  following  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral referred  to  in  section  102(c).  It  shall  at 
any  time  be  In  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be  high- 
ly privileged  and  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in  order,  and 
It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  Is  agreed  to.  debate 
on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolu- 
tion. Debate  on  any  amendment  to  the  reso- 


lution (Including  an  amendment  substitu- 
ting approval  for  disapproval  In  whole  or  In 
part  or  substituting  disapproval  In  whole  or 
In  part  for  approval)  shall  be  limited  to  two 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
amendment. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution, 
and  motions  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  other  business,  shall  be  decided  with- 
out dc'bate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided 
v.-ithout  debate. 

(d)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  of 
a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect  to 
a  special  message,  such  House  receives  from 
the  other  House  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  message,  then — 

( 1 )  If  no  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  message  has  been  introduced, 
no  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  message  may  be  made  (despite  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)(1)). 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  message  has  been  Intro- 
duced— 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that 
or  other  resolutions  of  such  House  with 
respect  to  such  message  shall  be  the  same 
as  If  no  resolution  from  the  other  House  with 
respect  to  such  message  had  been  received; 
but 

(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a 
resolution  of  the  first  House  with  respect  to 
such  message  the  resolution  from  the  other 
House  with  respect  to  such  message  shall  be 
automatically  substituted  for  the  resolution 
of  the  first  House. 

(e)  If  a  committee  of  conference  is  ap- 
pointed on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  with  respect  to  a  resolution,  the 
conference  report  submitted  in  each  House 
shall  be  considered  under  the  rules  set  forth 
In  subsection  (c)  for  the  consideration  of  a 
resolution,  except  that  no  amendment  shall 
be  In  order. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
either  House  to  consider  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  a  special  message  after  the  two 
Houses  have  agreed  to  another  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  same  message. 

(g)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"special  message"  means  a  report  of  im- 
pounding action  made  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  102  or  by  the  Comptroller 
General  pursuant  to  section  106. 

Sec.  106.  If  the  President,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  takes  or  approves  any 
Impounding  action  within  the  purview  of 
this  Act,  and  the  President  fails  to  report 
such  Impounding  action  to  the  Congress 
as  required  by  this  Act,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  report  such  Impounding  ac- 
tion with  any  available  information  con- 
cerning It  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  such 
Impounding  action  in  like  manner  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  had  been  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident: Provided,  however.  That  the  sixty- 
day  period  provided  in  section  103  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced  at  the 
time  at  which,  in  the  determination  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Impoundment  ac- 
tion was  taken. 

Sec.  107.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  interpreted  by  any  person  or  court 
as  constituting  a  ratification  or  approval 
of  any  impounding  of  budget  authority  by 


the  President  or  any  other  Federal  employee, 
in  the  past  or  in  the  future,  unless  done  pur- 
suant to  statutory  authority  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  such  Impoundment. 

Sec.  108.  The  Comptroller  General  is  hereby 
expressly  empowered  as  the  representative 
of  the  Congress  through  attorneys  of  his  own 
selection  to  sue  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  in  a 
civil  action  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  such  court  Is 
hereby  expressly  empowered  to  enter  in  such 
civil  action  any  decree.  Judgment,  or  order 
which  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  se- 
cure compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  by  such  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee.  Within  the  purview  of  this  section, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
be  construed  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  be 
construed  to  be  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  all  funds  appropriated  by 
law  shall  be  made  available  and  obligated 
by  the  appropriate  agencies,  departments, 
and  other  units  of  the  Government  except  as 
may  be  provided  otherwise  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Should  the  President  desire  to  Impound 
any  appropriation  made  by  the  Congress  not 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act,  he  shall  seek  legislation  utilizing 
the  supplemental  appropriations  process  to 
obtain  selective  rescission  of  such  appropria- 
tion by  Congress. 

Sec.  no.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person,  Im- 
poundment, or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons,  Impoundments,  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  111.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  from  and  after  enactment. 
TITLE  II — CEILING  ON  FISCAL  YEAR 
1974  EXPENDITURES 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
under  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  exceed  $268,000,000,000. 
In  subsequent  years,  after  the  submission  of 
the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  after  considering  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  for  each  fiscal 
year  (beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975),  the  Congress  shall,  by 
law,  prescribe  a  limit  on  the  total  amount 
of  expenditures  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  during  such  fiscal  year, 
(b)  If  the  estimates  of  revenues  which 
win  be  received  in  the  Treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  as  made 
from  time  to  time,  are  increased  as  a  result 
of  legislation  enacted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  reforming  the  Fed- 
eral tax  laws,  the  limitation  specified  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  reviewed  by  Con- 
gress for  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  additional  revenues  made  available 
should  be  applied  to  essential  public  serv- 
ices for  which  adequate  funding  would  not 
otherwise  be   provided. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  the  President  shall, 
in  accordance  with  this  section,  reserve 
from  expenditure  and  net  lending,  from  ap- 
propriations or  other  obligational  authority 
otherwise  made  available,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  expenditures  and 
net  lending  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
within  the  limitation  specified  in  section 
201. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section    (a)     the    President    shall    reserve 
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amounts  proportionately  from  new  obliga- 
tional authority  and  other  obligational  au- 
thority available  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory, and  to  the  extent  practicable,  sub- 
functional  category  (as  set  out  in  the 
United  States  Budget  in  Brief),  except  that 
no  reservations  shall  be  made  from  amounts 
available  for  interest,  veterans'  benefits  and 
services,  payments  from  social  Insurance 
trust  funds,  public  assistance  maintenance 
grants  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  food  stamps,  military  retirement 
pay,  medicaid,  and  Judicial  salaries. 

(c)  Reservations  made  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act, 
except  that  if  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mmes  under  section  102(c)  with  respect  to 
any  such  reservation  that  the  requirements 
of  projKjrtionate  reservations  of  subsection 
(b)  have  been  complied  with,  then  sections 
103  and  105  shall  not  apply  to  such  reserva- 
tion. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  103  of  title 
I  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  im- 
poundments or  reservations  made  under 
title  H  insofar  as  they  prohibit  reimpound- 
Ing  or  reservation. 

(e)  In  no  event  shall  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  be  used  to  impound 
funds,  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  a  program  the  creation  or  con- 
tmuatlon  of  which  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress. 

Sec.  203.  In  the  administration  of  fuiy 
program  as  to  which — 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  is  limited 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and 

(2)  the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  recip- 
ients Is  required  to  be  determined  by  ap- 
plication of  a  formula  involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution,  the  amount  available  for  ex- 
penditure (after  the  application  of  this 
title)  shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  in 
the  application  of  the  formula. 

TITLE  III— FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 

STATEMENT     OF     FINDINGS 

Sec.  301.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  stabUity  of  the  international 
monetary  system  is  threatened  by  the  exist- 
ence of  substantial  sums  of  short-term  liquid 
assets  at  the  disposal  of  large  United  States 
business  enterprises  and  their  foreign 
affiliates: 

(2)  only  a  small  percentage  of  United 
States  business  enterprises  need  to  engage  in 
speculative  foreign  exchange  transactions  in 
order  to  trigger  an  international  financial 
crisis; 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  receive  adequate  and  timely  infor- 
mation on  foreign  exchange  transactions 
conducted  by  large  United  States  business 
enterprises  and  their  foreign  affiliates;    and 

(4)  periodic  and  timely  reports  on  foreign 
exchange  transactions  on  the  part  of  large 
United  States  business  enterprises  and  their 
foreign  affiliates  would  be  useful  In  deter- 
ring the  possibility  of  speculative  exchange 
transactions  and  in  providing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  information 
needed  to  deal  with  International  financial 
crises. 

AUTHORITT     TO     PRESCRIBE     REGULATIONS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is 
authorized  and  directed,  under  the  authority 
of  this  title  and  any  other  authority  con- 
ferred by  law,  to  prescribe  regulations  requir- 
ing the  submission  of  reports  on  foreign  cur- 
rency transactions  consistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  findings  under  section  301.  Regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  title  shall  require 
that  such  reports  contain  such  Information 


and  be  submitted  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  times,  with  reasonable  exceptions  and 
classiflcatlons,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  this  title. 

(b)  Reports  required  under  this  title  shall 
cover  foreign  currency  transactions  con- 
ducted by  any  United  States  person  and  by 
any  foreign  person  controlled  by  a  United 
States  person  as  such  terms  are  defined  in 
sections  7(f)(2)(A)  and  7(f)(2)(C)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  303.  (a)  Whoever  fails  to  submit  a  re- 
port required  under  any  rule  or  regulation 
Issued  under  this  title  may  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  not  exceeding  $10,000  In  a  pro- 
ceeding brought  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Whenever  It  appears  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  any  person  has  failed  to  submit  a 
report  required  under  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion Issued  under  this  title  or  has  violated 
any  rule  or  regulation  issued  hereunder,  the 
Secretary  may  in  his  discretion  bring  an 
action,  in  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  seek- 
ing a  mandatory  injunction  commanding 
such  person  to  comply  with  such  rule  or  reg- 
ulation, and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  per- 
manent or  temporary  Injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  shall  be  granted  without  bond, 
and  additionally  the  sanction  provided  for 
failure  to  submit  a  report  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

EFFECT    ON    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  304.  Nothing  In  this  title  may  be  con- 
strued to  alter  or  affect  in  any  way  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

TITLE  IV— REPEAL  OF  LAWS  PROHIBIT- 
ING   THE    PURCHASE    OF    GOLD 

Sec.  401.  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31  U.S.C.  442  and  443) 
are  repealed. 

Sec.  402.  No  provision  of  any  law,  and  no 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  under  authority 
of  any  such  law,  may  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  purchasing,  holding, 
selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  gold. 

Sec.  403.  The  provisions  of  this  title,  per- 
taining to  gold,  shall  take  effect  December 
31,  1973. 

TITLE  V— PROHIBITION  OF  ASSISTANCE 
TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 
Sec.  501.  No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Congress  to  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  providing  assist- 
ance of  any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
or  on  behalf  of  North  Vietnam,  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  hereafter  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  and  agree  to  the  request 
of  the  House  for  a  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  VVii-liams.  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Benneit,  Mr.  Ervin,  and  Mr. 
Percy  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  time  not 
to  be  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


U.S  INFORMATION  AGENCY  i\PPKO- 
PRIATIONS  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
1973 

The  Senate  continued  witii  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1317)  to  author- 
ize appropriaUons  for  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  oi  a  substitute  to  S.  1317. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  explain  to  the  Senate  that  I  am 
holding  hearings  on  our  energy  problem 
and  did  not  anticipate  that  this  matter 
was  going  to  come  up  this  afternoon. 
That  is  why  there  was  some  delay  In 
proceeding.  I  had  been  conducting  hear- 
ings until  just  2  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  deliberations  on 
this  year's  appropriations  authorization 
bill  for  the  U.S.  Infonnation  Agency, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  acted, 
I  believe,  with  careful  consideration.  The 
committee's  report  on  this  bill  describes 
the  reasons  for  each  of  the  committees 
decisions,  and  I  would  like  to  spend  just 
a  few  moments  now  pointing  up  the 
highlights  of  this  report. 

The  USIA  budget  requests  fall  into 
seven  different  categories:  radio  activi- 
ties; motion  pictures  and  television; 
press  and  publications;  information  cen- 
ters and  libraries;  administration  and 
general  support:  special  international 
exhibitions;  and  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  radio  facilities.  After 
analyzing  the  Agency's  activities  within 
each  of  the  areas,  the  committee  voted 
to  grant  full  funding  in  three  of  the 
areas  and  to  make  modest  cuts  in  four. 

1.    RADIO    ACTIVrrlES 

In  the  first  category,  the  funding  of 
Voice  of  America  operations,  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  approve  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration — $56,- 
000,000  and  thus  to  allow  VOA  to  con- 
tinue its  operations  without  diminution 
during  the  coming  year. 

2.    MOTION    PICTtniES    AND    TELEVISIOI* 

In  the  second  categorj-.  motion  pic- 
tures and  television,  the  committee 
voted  to  make  a  10-percent  cut  in  the 
administration  request.  This  decision 
was  based  upon  two  independent  evalua- 
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tions — by  the  committee  and  by  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information. 
The  Advisory  Commission,  in  its  recent 
report,  stated  specifically  that  USIA  is 
producing  a  number  of  films  that  are 
not  of  value  and  that  the  volume  of  orig- 
inal productions  should  be  reduced.  The 
committee  agreed.  I  note  that  Mr.  Frank 
Stanton,  the  head  of  the  Commission, 
seems  recently  to  have  disavowed  the 
implications  of  his  own  Commission's 
report.  He  contends  that  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission's  criticisms  of  USIA 
activities  were  meant  to  be  taken  as 
"constructive"  criticism  and  not  as  the 
basis  for  cuts.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  the  Commission's  report  was  used 
by  the  committee  in  a  constructive 
manner:  for  the  committee  has  drawn 
upon  the  Advisory  Commission's  obser- 
vations and  the  observations  of  the  com- 
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mittee's  own  members  to  moderate  ex- 
penditures— in  what  I  consider  a  con- 
structive way— on  certain  activities 
which  are  not  now  being  performed  in 
an  efficient  manner. 

3.    PRESS    AND    PUBLICATIONS 

In  the  third  category,  press  and  pub- 
lications, the  committee  voted  to  make 
a  cut  of  approximately  13  percent.  The 
committee  looked  at  both  kinds  of  activ- 
ity conducted  within  the  category — the 
production  of  publications  and  the  effort 
to  "place  stories"  in  non-USIA  publica- 
tions aroimd  the  world — and  found  un- 
necessary and  misdirected  spending  in 
both.  Regarding  the  production  of 
USIA's  production  of  Its  own  publica- 
tions, the  committee,  after  Its  own  evalu- 
ation, agreed  with  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion report  which  stated  quite  frankly 
that  "USIA's  magazines  have  fallen  into 


a  rut"  and  which  indicated  strongly  that 
many  of  them  are  probably  not  being 
read.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
number  of  magazines  should  be  sharply 
reduced  and  far  more  emphasis  given 
to  the  production  of  quality  materials. 
I  wish  at  this  point  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  full  listing  of  the  USIA  period- 
icals and  pamphlets  now  being  published. 
This  extraordinary  number  of  different 
publications  simply  cannot.  In  my  view, 
be  justified;  it  is  a  perfect  example  of 
bureaucratic  spread — which  only  the 
Congress,  if  it  chooses  to,  can  curtail.  A 
greatly  reduced  number  of  publications, 
of  higher  quality  and  published  in  many 
languages,  would  surely  represent  this 
country  more  effectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


PERIODICALS  AND  OTHER  AGENCY  PUBLICATIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


Title  (area) 


Where  produced 


Where  principally 
distributed 


Language 


EAST  ASIA  AND  PACIFIC 


Magazines: 

Current  Scene 

World  Today",! J." 

Titian '"SS...". 

Trends .."1  III II"  I 

Campus  Life IIIIIII 

Nen  Dan  (Dialogue)' IIIIIIII 

Universe I. "II 

Free  World  (Horizons)V.IIII 

Focus IIIII"' 

Resource IIIIIII 

Student  Review  I .  I 

Seripharb  (Horizons-Free  Worid)II 

Doi  Thoai  (Dialogue) 

Trien  Veng  (Horizons-Free  World)! 


Hong  Kong Worldwide English,  French,  and  Spanish.. 


...do 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Korea  

do 

Laos 

Philippines.. 

Singapore 

.do 


Taiwan Taiwan. 

Thailand Thailand. 

Vietnam Vietnam. 

do do 


East  Asia  area Chinese, 

.  Indonesia Indonesia... 

-  Japan Japanese 

-  Korea Korean 

do do 

-  Laos.. Lao I 

.  Philippines English 

.  Singapore do. 

do ...do. 


ChineseEnglish. 

Thai 

Vietnamese 

do 


Magazines: 

Progress 

News  in  Review 

Interlink  > 

American  Issues... 
Focus 


AFRICA 


Ethiopia Ethiopia Amharie 

J^enya Kenya English.. 

Nigeria.. Nigeria do 

South  Africa South  Africa do' 

Uganda Uganda do' 


NEAR  EAST 


Magazine:  New  Frontiers („„ Iran Farsi.... 

SOUTH  ASIA 
Magazines: 

2^".,„  ».„:,;„ B":"" B""™' Burmese. 


American  Review.. 
Span . 


..  India. 


.  India 

do... 


-K-"  - 00  n 

Swatantra  Vishwa  (Horizons-Free  World) Nepal  Neb'al 

^tn'ttv, PaSistVnlllllllllll  PiftsU'n 

Panorama' j^  ^ 

Newspaper:  American  Reporter IIIIIIirrndYa. I. IllllllllU'rndi'a.  "I 

LATIN  AMERICA 
Magazines: 

Enfoques  Gremiales 

Apuntes .mill  I 

Dialogo  (Dialogue) IIIIIIIIIIII 

Tinta 

Saber IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


..  Argentina Argentina... 

..  Bolivia Bolivia 

..  Brazil Brazil 

..  Colombia Colombia.. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH" 

..  Mexico Mexicoand  15  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

..  Paraguay Paraguay 

..  Peru Peru 


English. 

do 

Nepali 

Urdu 

English 

English  and  11  local  languages. 


Spanish 

do 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

do 


l^i^mative-sen^a,;ii"iiiii::i:::::-: ?|;r'' I'^T'' 3S 

Enfoques  de  Aula "::  Uruguiylllll II Urugua'y do 

Newspaper:  Progreso BoJIvia  Bolivia   3»" 

Poster;  Panorama  Honduremo '.::".:.  Hondur'«""IIIIIIII  Honduras'-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIdSl 

WEST  EUROPE 
Magazines: 

Informations  et  Documents France 


France    and     French-speaking    French. 

Dialogos  (Dialogue) Greece  Grp«p'""'  r,-i, 

"r^S^^"" :-:iiiiiiiiiii  ^^'^::::-v.v.  ^l^::.v^::::^v::::-  n^>.: 

^^^-oguexiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii::;:::  &ii:::::::::  l^.,::::v-:^—- 1^ 

'"^'i^'^SA United  Kingdom United  Kingdom .......V.  English 


EAST  EUROPE 
Magazines: 

Sfum RPO  Vienna RPO  Vienna Bulgarian 

ii^A         '''' Czechoslovakia Czech 

OiaVnViiV 5° Hungary Hungarian...!. 

cSlVscren-cVBulletmrilllll t """do '""l 

^:^|°fr ----:""IIIIIdo:iIIIIIIIIIirRimaniV;:iIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIirRomaLnIIIII 

5'"'^" do do  do 

Sea?,dtiih^aiN^riiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:ii::i:.:r':^!^;::::::::.^^ 


Frequency 

(issues 

per  year) 


Circulation 
per  issue 


12 

24 
6 
6 
8 
6 
8 

12 
6 
6 
8 

12 
4 
6 


4 

12 
4 
4 

12 


12 


12 
4 

12 
12 
12 
12 
26 


6 
4 
4 

6 

12 

12 

52 

4 

6 

12 


12 


11,200 

93.000 
8,000 

12,500 

60,000 
9.000 
8,000 

37,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 

22,000 
5,000 

44,000 


10,000 
2,500 
5.000 
1,500 
1,500 


21,000 


20.000 
43,500 

130.000 
9.500 
18.000 
19,000 

461,100 


12,000 
4,500 

11,000 
3,000 

18,000 

4.000 
3.500 
6,000 
10,000 
2,500 


70,400 


1973 
total  cost 


$85,  898 

135,092 

54.  027 

201,345 

50,832 

20,  839 

11,671 

31,466 

5,779 

5,306 

27,000 

57,  464 

10,895 

51,792 


14.334 
10,883 
11,240 
4,387 
7,100 


81,255 


32.  767 
74.560 

677.  550 
17.455 
45,  533 
99,727 

920,711 


6,378 
2,338 

33,  505 
5,300 

28, 147 

14,  283 

25.146 

960 

1,290 

1,245 


235,148 


4 

4,000 

18,  500 

6 

16.700 

36, 456 

4 

5.000 

11,895 

4 

5,550 

57,678 

6 

15,500 

48,  950 

5,000 

23,780 

5,000 

23,  780 

5.000 

23,  780 

5,000 

8,051 

5.500 

26. 125 

5,000 

8.051 

12,000 

57,071 

11 

28,000 

113,390 

11 

10,800 

45,276 
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Title  (area) 


Where  produced 


Where  principally 
distnouted 


Language 


Frequency 

(issues 
per  year) 


Circulation 
per  issue 


1973 
total  cost 


WORLDWIDE 

Magazines  produced  in  Washington  and  at  regional  service 
centeis  by  IPS  for  worldwide  and  regional  distribution: 

America  Illustrated  » Washington USSR,  Poland Russian  and  Polish 

Pioblems  of  Communism do Worldwide Engl.sh  and  Spanish 

Al  Majal do Near  East  and  Noith  Africa Aiabic 

Topic do Sub-Sahara,  Attica English  and  French  

Dialogue do Worldwide English,  French,  and  Spanish... 

Economic  impact do do English  and  Spanish 

Horizons  2 RSC-Manila East  and  South  Asia English 


12 

•  64,000 

J975. 302 

6 

33.650 

229,  462 

8 

19  5J0 

260,  100 

f) 

44.  UO 

409.  457 

4 

105.  680 

202,  362 

4 

28,  .^9 

147,945 

12 

45  889 

111.050 

'  Changing  to  monthly  and  reducing  circulation  to  50,000  in  April  1973. 

!Sold. 


PRESS      AND      PUBLICATIONS      SERVICE,      LIST      OF 
PAMPHLETS    PRINTED,    FISCAL    TEAR     1973 

Number  of  copies  printed,  fiscal  year  1973^ 
Title  and  langiiage 

A.    Lincoln — Man    of    the    People: 

Spanish 32,000 

America  In  Pictures: 

Arabic    —  16,336 

English    9,500 

French 24,636 

The  Candidates: 

Arabic 4,984 

English    93,688 

French 12,374 

Spanish -  84,200 

The  Dance  In  America: 

Russian 10,129 

Spanish 6,600 

Emerging  Structure  of  Peace:  Viet- 
namese      3,000 

facts  About  America:  Profile  of  the 

American  Economy:  English 1,500 

Living  Documents  of  American  His- 
tory:  Spanish 6,000 

Outline  of  American  History: 

Arabic    3,300 

Portuguese 50,800 

People's  Choice: 

Chinese/English 8,050 

English    —  - 52,000 

French 10,305 

Spanish 46,650 

President  Nixon  in  Moscow: 

Finnish    3,000 

Spanish 8,500 

Profile  USA: 

Spanish 39,400 

Thai 5,000 

Spirit  of  '76: 

Arabic    6,634 

English    101,294 

French 9,864 

Greek 20,000 

Spanish 32,900 

Turkish 8,000 

Vietnamese  -.. 25,000 

This  Is  America:  English 10,000 

Twelve    Inventions    That    Changed 

the  World:    SpanUh 17,000 

U.S.A. — Its  Geography  and  Growth: 

Portuguese 41,100 

Spanish 25.000 

U,S.  Elections  Handbook: 

English/Chinese    — 10,000 

Chinese ---  6.000 

Spanish - 5,000 

'  Total  copies  printed  through  Feb.  28, 
1973. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
garding USIA's  effort  to  "place  stories." 
the  committee  believes  that  the  NSIA 
radioteletype  system,  which  is  justified 
as  serving  this  purpose,  does  not  have 
merits  in  proportion  to  its  costs.  This  is 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  However,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  listing  of  all  of  the  foreign  news 
services  which  are  represented  in  the 
United  States  and  which  perform  as  well 


•  Terminated  November-December  1972;  replaced  by  "Americana"  (initial  press  run  5,000 
March-April  1973). 
«  Circulation  per  issue:  10  at  33,000  and  2  at  53,000;  total  cost,  $766,205. 


as  (Jan  be  done  the  job  of  reporting 
America  to  the  world.  Our  efforts  to 
"place  stories"  in  other  nations'  news- 
papers are  25  years  out  of  date.  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  a  listing  of 
the  foreign  distribution,  thi-ough  normal 
commercial  channels,  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  the  largest  selling  magazine  in  the 
world  and  one  which  surely  portrays  the 
United  States  in  a  favorable  light. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  News  Services  With  Offices  in  the 
USA 

Country  and  name  of  news  agency  and  loca- 
tion of  offices 

Australia:  News  Limited  of  Australia,  220 
East  42d  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Austria:  Austrian  Press  Agency,  31  East 
69th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Brazil:  Image  News  Agency,  58  West  8th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Bulgaria:  Bulgarian  New^s  Agency,  UJJ.,  445 
East  86th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Canada:  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Canadian  Press  Agency,  1300  Conn.  Ave. 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

Free  Press  Publications  of  Canada,  876  Na- 
tional Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Southam  News  Services  of  Canada,  1125 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  DC. 

China  (People's  Republic  of)  :  C^lna  News 
Agency,  155  West  66th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

China  (Republic  of) :  Central  News  Agency 
of  China,  220  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
549  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C; 
and  681  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

China: 

Chlao  Wwang  News  Photo  Service,  438  61st 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Overseas  News  Agency,  219  West  106th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

CTuba:  Prensa  Latlna  (restricted  to  U.N. 
coverage)  U.N.  Press  Section. 

Czechoslovakia:  Czechoslovakia  News 
Agency,  330  East  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
U.N.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Denmark:  Nordic  News  Agency,  829  Na- 
tional Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC. 

Finland:  Finnish  News  Agency,  540  Mad- 
ison Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Prance:  Agence  France  Presse,  50  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  914-A  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washln^on,  D.C. 

Germany  (FRG)  : 

Deutsche  Presse  Agentur  (DpA),  U.N.,  220 
East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Springer  Foreign  News  Service,  700  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C;  50  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.;  and  819  Dominion 
Plaza,  1200  South  Court  House  Rd.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Germany  (GDR)  :  German  General  New^ 
Service  (resrtrlcted  to  TIN  coverage) ,  U.N.,  401 
East  86th  St..  No.  lOB,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ghana:  Ghana  News  Agency,  U.N.  Press 
Section,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Great  Britain: 

Asian  News  Service,  Hong  Kong.  435  East 
79th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Reuters,  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
615  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC: 
2603  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  Illinois;  513 
Houston,  Chronicle  Bldg.,  512  Travis  St., 
Houston,  Tex.;  4800  Main  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  and  1543  West  Olympia  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

Reuters  Economic  Services,  1212  Avenue  of 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  and  141  West  Jack- 
son Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

British  United  Press  UPI,  315  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hungary:  Hungarian  News  Agency — MTI, 
11215  Oak  Leaf  Drive,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Hong  Kong:  See  Great  Brltlan. 

India:  Press  Trust  of  India,  U.N.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Israel:  Jewish  Telegraph  Agency,  660  1st 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  and  834  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Italy: 

Agenzla  Democratic,  290  9th  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Ansa,  220  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
767   National   Press  Bldg.,   Washington,   D.C. 

Italia  News  Agency,  437  Madison  Ave.,  New 
Yoric,  N.Y. 

Japan: 

Kyodo  News  Service.  50  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  and  904  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  DC. 

Ji]l  Press,  808  National  Press  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  30  East  42d  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Malnlchi  Newspapers,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Korea: 

Dongwha  News  Agency,  6312  North  27th  St. 
Arlington,  Va. 

A-K  News  Service  (Korea  Week),  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Hapdong  News  .Agency,  3624  Bsavroft  Ter- 
race, Bailey's  Crossroad,  Va. 

Orient  F^ess  Agency  (Seoul),  730  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Latin  America: 

Ontral  American  Press  Syndicate,  663  6th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

Latin  News  Agency,  617  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Lebanon:  National  News  Agency  of  Leba- 
non, U.N.,  2  Tudor  City  Place,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Netherlands:  ^ 

Netherlands  Press  Association.  (GPD) ,  8155 
Upland  Terrace  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

Netherlands  Newspaper  Syndicate,  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  Zealand:  New  Zealand  Press  Associa- 
tion, 614  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington, 
DC. 

Norway : 

Nordic  News  Agency,  829  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Norwegian  Press  Bureau,  1455  West  Lake 
St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Pakistan:  Associated  Press  of  Pakistan, 
U.N..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Poland:  Polish  Press  Agency,  928  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Romania:  Romanian  News  Agency,  U.N., 
Flushing.  N.Y. 

Romania:  ^  Agerpress  News  Agency  (Buch- 
arest)  SCINTEIA,  1200  Old  Georgetown  Rd.. 
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Rock-vllle,  Md.:  2727  29ih  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Inpton.  DC. 

South  Africa:  Argus  Newspapers.  1501 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Spain : 

EFE  Spanish  Agency.  U.N.  Press  Section, 
New  York.  N.Y.  and  969  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington.  DC. 

Pyresa.  333  East  41st;  St  .  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sweden:  Norrfic  News  Aeency.  829  National 
Press  Bldg  .  Washington.  DC. 

Turkey:  Turksel  News  Agency,  U.N.,  Jack- 
son Heights,  N.Y. 

U.SSJi.: 

TASS  (Telegraph  Agency  of  the  USSR), 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  and 
215  National   Press  Bldg.,   Washington,  D.C. 

Novosty  Press  Agency.  11  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Yugoslavia:  •  Tanjug  News  Agency,  950 
National   Press  Bldg.,   Washington,  DC. 

1  "Hudson's  Washington  News  Media  Di- 
rectory." 

The  Reader's  Digest 
Foreign  editions:  Circulation 

Asia    303,000 

Australian    831,000 

Belgian-Flemish 69,000 

Belgian-French 120,000 

British 1,647,000 

Canadian-English    1,221,000 

Canadian-French   274,000 

Chinese    235,000 

Danish 190.000 

Dutch 384,000 

Finnish 284,000 

French 1,261.000 

German 1,349,000 

Iberian    245.000 

Indian 162,000 

Italian 726,000 

Japanese 600,000 

New  Zealand 183.000 

Norwegian 251,000 

Portuguese 157,000 

South  African 220.000 

Spain-Latin    America 1.122.000 

Swedish  .- 370,000 

Swiss-French   56,000 

Swlss-Oerman 210.000 

4.    TOPOBMATION    CENTERS,    LIBRASIKS.    AKD 

RELATED  AcrrvrriES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  fourth  cate- 
gory of  USIA  activity,  information  cen- 
ters, and  libraries,  the  committee  voted 
to  approve  the  full  amount  requested: 
$40.6  million.  As  the  committee  report 
states: 

The  Committee  has  long  believed  that  this 
functional  area  encompasses  the  most  ad- 
mirable, and  probably  the  most  widely  ad- 
mired, of  USIA's  diverse  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  full  listing  of  the  libraries, 
information  centers,  reading  rooms,  and 
binational  centers  which  USIA  now 
maintains  and  for  which  the  committee 
has  granted  full  funding.  This  should  be. 
I  think,  clear  evidence  that  the  commit- 
tee is  not  trying  to  eliminate  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentation abroad,  but  simply  trying  to 
modify  the  style  into  a  quieter,  more  dig- 
nified mode. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

US.  Information  Agency — Information  cen- 
ters and  reading  rooms,  fiscal  year  1972  > 
EsLSt  Asia  and  Pacific:  Total  coat 

Australia:  Sydney;  Canberra 
(reading  rooms);  Melbourne 
(reading       rooms);        I>erth 

I  reading  rooms)-- $84,744 

China.  Republic  of  (Taiwan)  : 
Kaohslung:  Talehung:  Tai- 
nan;   Taipei 206,175 


Hong  Kong:  Hong  Kong 

Indonesia'   

Japan:   FHikuoka:   Kyoto;   Nag- 
oya;  Osaka:  Sapporo:  Tokyo.. 

Khmer  Republic  (Cambodia)' 

Korea:  Kwangju;  Pusan;  Seoul; 

Taegu  

Laos:    Vientiane 

Malaysia:  Kuala  Lumpur 

New       Zealand:       Wellington; 
Auckland  (reading  rooms).. 
PhUlpplnes:  Cebu;  Davao;  Ma- 
nila   

Singapore:    Singapore. 

Thailand:      Chlangmal;      Khon 

Kaen;    Songkhla 

Vietnam:      Cantho;      Danang; 
Hue;  Saigon 

Total.  East  Asia  and  Pacific. 


Africa: 

Burundi:   Bujumbura 

Cameroon:  Douala;  Yaounde. . 

Central  Africa  Republic' 

Chad:  Fort  Lamy 

Dahomey:    Cotonou 

Ethiopia:  Addis  Ababa;  Asma- 
ra: Dessle  (reading  rooms); 
Dire  Dawa  (reading  rooms); 
Gondar  (reading  rooms); 
Jlmma  (reading  rooms) ;  Ma- 
kalle    (reading    rooms);    Le- 

kemte   (reading  rooms) 

Gabon:  Libreville 

Ghana:  Accra;  Kumasl 

Guinea' 

Ivory  Coast:  Abidjan 

Kenya:     Nairobi 

Lesotho:  Maseru:  Mbabane 
(reading    rooms);    Gaborone 

(reading  rooms) 

Liberia:    Monrovia 

Malagasy  Republic:  Tanana- 
rive   

Malawi:  Blantyre 

Mall:  Bamako 

Niger:  Niamey 

Nigeria:       Ibadan;       Kaduna; 

Kano;  Lagos 

Rwanda' 

Senegal:  Dakar 

Sierra  Leone:  Freetown 

Somali  Republic:  Mogadiscio.. 
South  Africa:  Cape  Town;  Joh- 
annesburg   

Tanzania:    Dar-es-Salaam 

Togo:  Lome 

Upper  Volta:   Ouagadougou 

Zaire.  Republic  of:  Kinshasa; 
Kisangani:  Lubumbashl; 

Bukavu       (reading      rooms) 
Luluabourg  (reading 

rooms)  ' 

Zambia:  Lusaka 

Total.   Africa 

Near  East  and  North  Africa 

Algeria' 

Arab  Republic  of  Egypt'. 

Iran:  Tehran 

Israel:  Tel  Aviv;  Jerusalem 

Jordan' 

Kuwait'    I 

Lebanon:  Beirut.. 

Libya' 

Morocco:  Casablanca;  Fez;  Ra- 
bat:        Tangier         (reading 

rooms) 

Saudi  Arabia:  Jidda... 

Sudan:  Khartoum 

Tunisia:  Tunis 

Total,  Near  East  and  North 
Africa    

South  Asia: 

Afghanistan:    Kabul 

Bangladesh:  Dacca;  Chlttagang 
(reading     rooms);     Mymen- 
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Total  cost  Total  coat 

$119,312  Singh  (reading  rooms)';  RaJ- 

63,756  shahl  (reading  rooms) -1 $170,559 

Burma-     9.267 

1,388,236  India:     New    Delhi;     Bombay; 

6.846  Calcutta;  Madras 1,382,923 

Nepal:     Kathmandu 49,706 

320.015         Pakistan:  Islamabad;  Karachi; 
32,411  Lfihore;    Peshawar;    Hydera- 

133,827  bad  (reading  rooms) 641,037 

Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon) :  Colombo; 
40,021  Kandy  (reading  rooms) 64,976 

189,625  Total,  South  Asia 2,375,345 

68. 574  ===== 

Latin  America: 

111.746  Argentina:  Buenos  Aires 290.025 

Brazil:     Brasilia;    Rio    de    Ja- 

385.150  nelro;   Sao  Paulo 357,747 

'  Dominican     Republic:      Santo 

3  150  438  Domingo  (reading  rooms) 29.025 

_         Guyana:  Georgetown 36,723 

Jamaica:     Kingston     (reading 

13  914  rooms) 29,926 

87*  751         Mexico:    Guadalajara;    Mexico 

4'  830  City;     Monterrey;     HermosU- 

32' 001  ^°    (reading  rooms);    Puebla 

33' g^g  (reading     rooms);     Tamplco 

(reading  rooms) 488,233 

Panama:    Panama  City;    David 

(reading  rooms)' 79.878 

Trinidad:    Pcrt-of-Spaln 27.508 

Uruguay:  Montevledo 107,535 

Venezuela:  Maracalbo 85,748 

163. 227 
38  559  Total.  Latin  America 1,532,357 

109  542      ^^^^  Europe : 

1   390         Australia:  Vienna 174,102 

67  174         Belgium:    Brussels 133,928 

104:374      ^*''*^*^\;,— : lilll 

Cyprus:    Nicosia 45,215 

Denmark:  Copenhagen 89,392 

20  131          Finland:    Helsinki. 101,178 

Ri'c-7A         France:  Paris 304,871 

Germany:       Berlin;       Cologne; 
64  575  Frankfurt:    Hamburg;    Han- 

._■._.  over;       Munich;       Stuttgart; 

21' 816             Bremen  (reading  rooms) 1,095.816 

24   189  Greece:    Athens:    Thessalonlkl; 

Patras   (reading  rooms) 278,955 

400  612          Iceland:    Reykjavik 39.961 

'  .jc  Italy:    Milan;    Rome,    Palermo 

_.   g__  (reading     rooms);     Florence 

do'ma               (residing  rooms) 485,588 

lifZ^         Malta:  Valletta 15,241 

'i'i.ObZ         Netherlands-   45,225 

Norwav:  Oslo 101.054 

°;-;;^         Portugal:    Lisbon 44.798 

qn'oli          Spain:  Madrid 189,721 

,"  Q„^         Sweden:  Stockholm- 117.479 

''■^•""'          Switzerland-    .-- 2.516 

Turkey:  Ankara;  Istanbul;  Iz- 
mir    236.646 

United   Kingdom'- 189.321 

^ivR^^                   Total.  West  Europe 3,787,780 

*'-^^  Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe : 

— — :          Bulgaria'    -- 13.039 

i.tfJM,  i/0          Czechoslovakia' 16,673 

~"           ~"          Hungary'    34,989 

Poland'    28,444 

«o'7Q          Poland'    28.444 

onn'^on          Romania:  Bucharest 207,546 

200,380           U.S.SR.-     - -.  39.636 

164,810  Yugoslavia:    Belgrade;    Zagreb; 

21,700  jjfjyj    gj^ji    (reading    rooms); 

11.085              Ljubljana;   Skopje 290,679 

123,202  

23, 800  Total.    Soviet    Union    and 

East  Europe 61,006 

238,630  Grand    total    14.502.834 

52  623         '  ^*^  Information  center  Is  a  USIS  library 

149  938      operation  with  a  book  collection  usually  ex- 

'  ceedlng    4,000    volumes,    under    the    direct 

supervision  of  an  American  officer.  It  Is  the 

1   mm  710      *^*"**'  ^T  *  variety  of  cultural  and  Informa- 

i.UBP,  733      tiQ^  activities.  A  reading  room  Is  a  UBIS  11- 

brary  operation  with  a  b(X)k  collection  of  less 

than  4,000  volumes,  staffed  entirely  by  local 

66,  877      employees.  LinUted  cultural  and  information 

activities  may  be  conducted  In  conjunction 

with  the  library  operation.  The  coats  shown 
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by  country  on  this  list  Include  the  operating 
cost  of  Information  centers,  reading  rooms, 
and  slmUar  operations  conducted  In  loca- 
tions that  are  not  formally  classified  as  cen- 
ters or  reading  rooms. 

•  Costs  shown  relate  to  operations  similar 
to  those  carried  on  in  Information  centers 
and  reading  rooms  as  Indicated  in  the  note 
above.  There  are  no  Information  center  or 
reading  room  costs,  per  se,  for  these  coun- 
tries. 

'  Closed  In  fiscal  year  1973. 

USIA    SUPPORTED    BINATIONAL    CENTERS,    TOTAL    1972 
OPERATING  COSTS  AND   LOCAL  SHARE   BY  COUNTRY 


Total 

operating 

costs  1 


Per(»nt  of 

local 

Income 

Local         to  total 

incotne  cost 


23.2 
54.4 
84.5 
68.4 


East  Asia  and  Pacific: 

Indonesia J298,984  $69,498 

r  Laos 243,158  132,176 

Thailand 600,985  507,875 

Vietnam 316,460  216,570 

f  Total,  East  and 

*    Pacific 1,459,587  926,119 

Near  East  and  North 

Africa:  Iran 939.921  712,612 

South  Asia:  Pakistan....  41,893  40,693 

Latin  America: 

Argentina $419,317  $352,145 

Bolivia 147,138  87,822 

Brazil 3.302.850  3.065,223 

Chile 787,327  566,416 

Colombia 1,220,092  1,020.569 

Costa  Rica 410,830  228,261 

Dominican  Republic...  258.297  182.865 

Ecuador 413,704  322,278 

El  Salvador 210,348  173,435 

Guatemala 536,940  460,638 

Haiti 60,806  38,777 

Honduras 122,300  74,085 

Me«ico 2,452,423  2.356,241 

Nicaragua 76.822  62,314 

Panama 123.884  92,507 

Paraguay 111,298  72,238 

Peru 979,924  835,600 

Uruguay 170.592  109,789 

Venezuela 500.974  473.355 

Total,  Latin 

America 12,305,856  10.574.558 

West  Europe: 

Germany 677,541  481.983 

G(eece 241.624  214.091 

Italy 104,318  85.938 

Spam 401.389  374,209 

Turkey 367,207  284,856 

Total,  West 

Europe 1.792.079  1.441,087 

Grand  total 16,539,336  137695.069 


63.5 

75.8 
97.1 

84.0 
59.7 
92.8 
71.9 
83.6 
55.6 
70.8 
77.9 
82.5 
85.8 
63.8 
60.6 
96.1 
81.1 
74.7 
64.9 
85.3 
64.4 
94.4 


85.9 


71.1 
88.6 
82.4 
93.2 
77.6 


80.4 
82.8 


>  Operating  costs  include  center  expenses,  the  cost  of  USIA 

personnel  and  other  Agency  support. 

Binational  Center   Locations 
east   asia   and   pacitic 
Indonesia:  Jakarta;  Medan,  Surabaya. 
Laos:   Vientiane;   Luang  Prabang;   Savan- 
nakhet. 
Thailand:  Bangkok. 
Vietnam:  Saigon. 

NEAR    EAST    AND    NORTH    AFRICA 

Iran:  Isfahan;  Meshed;  Shlraz;  Tehran. 

SOUTH    ASIA 

India:  Bombay;  Calcutta. 
Pakistan:  Karachi. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Argentina:  Buenos  Aires;  Comodoro  Rlva- 
davia;  Cordoba;  Dean  Punes;  Jujuy;  Men- 
doza;  Rosarlo;  Salta;  San  Francisco;  San 
Juan;  Santiago  del  Estero;  Tucuman;  Villa 
Maria. 

Bolivia:  Cochabamba;  La  Paz;  Santa  Cruz. 

Brazil:  Belem;  Belo  Horlzonte;  Campinas; 
Caxias  do  Sul;  Curltlba;  FlorlanopoUs;  For- 
taleza;  Juls  de  Fora;  Manaus;  Natal;  Porto 
Alegre;  Recife;  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Salvador, 
Bahla;  Santos;  Sao  Paulo;  Uberaba;  Vltorla. 

Chile:  Antofagasta;  Chilian;  Concepclon; 
Santiago;  Tamuco;  Valparaiso. 

Colombia:    BarranqulUb;  Bogota;  Buc&ra- 


manga;  Call;  Caragena;  Manlzales;  Medellla; 
Perelra. 

Costa  Rica:  Llmon;  San  Jose;  Turrlalba. 

Dominican  Republic:  Santiago;  Santo 
Domingo. 

Ecuador:  Cuenca;   Guaygull;  Quito. 

El  Salvador:  San  Salvador. 

Guatemala:  Guatemala  City. 

Haiti:  Port-au-Prlnce. 

Honduras:  San  Pedro  Sula;  Tegucigalpa. 

Mexico:  Chihuahua;  Guadalajara;  Hermo- 
slUo;  Merlda;  Mexico  City;  Monterey;  Morel- 
la;  San  Luis  Potosl;  Veracruz. 

Nicaragua:  Managua. 

Panama:  Panama  City. 

Paraguay:  Asuncion. 

Peru:  Arequlpa;  Chiclayo;  Cuzco;  Huan- 
cayo;  Lima;  Plura;  Trujlllo. 

Uruguay:  Montevideo. 

Venezuela:  Caracas. 

WEST    EUROPE 

Germany:  Freiburg  Heidelberg  Nuremberg; 
Saarbrucken;  Tueblngen. 
Greece:  Athens. 
Italy:  Naples. 
Spain:  Barcelona 
Turkey:   Adana;   Ankara;   Istanbul;   Izmir. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  next  category,  program  direction 
and  general  support,  the  committee  took 
its  most  significant  action,  cutting  the 
administration  request  by  15  percent. 
The  committee  noted  USIA's  policy  of 
decentralized  spending  and  decisionmak- 
ing— and  the  associated  figure  of  $20 
million  budgeted  for  "administration" 
and  'policy-planning"  by  overseas  mis- 
sions— and  found  this  highly  incon- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  an  $18 
million  administration  policy-planning 
structure  in  Washington.  By  way  of 
comparison,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
figure  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  annual 
operational  costs  of  all  of  the  Senate's 
permanent  committees  put  together. 

It  was  further  noted  that  the  USIA 
Director's  personal  ofiBce  alone  is  budg- 
eted at  $1,000,000  a  year;  and  that,  of 
4,400  American  employees  in  the  agency, 
well  over  300  earn  in  excess  of  $30,000 
per  year.  The  committee  expects  this  cut 
of  $9.6  million  will  require  the  Agency 
to  undertake  a  much-needed  tightening 
of  Its  inflated  administrative  apparatus. 
I  understand  that,  during  its  extensive 
lobbying  activities  since  the  committee 
took  this  action,  the  Agency  has  been 
informing  Senators  that  the  committee's 
cuts  would  require  the  closing  of  dozens 
of  overseas  p)osts. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
committee's  cut  is  intended  to  reduce  not 
the  overseas  USIA  representation,  but 
rather  the  oversized  bureaucracy  in 
downtown  Washington.  TlUs  seems  only 
another  example  of  the  bureaucratic 
imperatives  of  such  institutions.  I  think 
my  colleagues  sliould  recognize  the  tend- 
ency for  what  it  is:  even  if  the  Congress 
reduced  USIA's  budget  from  $200  million 
to  $40  million,  you  can  be  sure  that  the 
last  component  to  go  would  be  the  dowTi- 
town  bureaucracy.  There  would  be  $40 
million  in  "administrators"  downtown 
and  no  one  overseas. 

I  might  also  mention,  in  connection 
with  this  budget  category,  that  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  the  re- 
cent decla-ssiflcation  of  certain  highly 
sensitive  studies  funded  In  past  years 
from  this  category.  My  colleagues  may 
now  read  at  their  leisure  such  documents 
as  "Opinions  and  Values  of  Egyptian 


Students  in  West  Germany,"  "Effect  of 
the  Moon  Landing  on  Opinions  in  Six 
Coimtries,"  "Venezuelan  University 
Graduates:  Their  Media  Habits,  Political 
Interest  and  Orientation,  and  Other  Se- 
lected Characteristics,"  "Media  Habits 
of  Spanish  Intellectuals,"  and  "Attitudes 
of  North  African  Students  in  France :  A 
Preliminarj-  Report."  I  will  be  happy  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  when  "the  final 
repx)i-t"  has  been  received — and  also  the 
total  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
recently  declassified  USIA  research  re- 
ports be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

USIA  SuRVKT  Research  Reports  Declassiited 
Since  Jan-dart  1970 

December  1970 

R-17-64,  Feb.  14.  1964:  Peasant  Attitudes 
m  Northeast  Brazil. 

R-219-64,  December  1964:  Urban  Spanish 
Opinion  About  Recent  International  Devel- 
opments. 

R-179-65,  December  1965:  Latin  American 
Attitudes  Toward  the  U.S.  In  the  Wake  of 
the  Dominican  Crisis. 

R-181-65,  December  1965:  The  Standing  of 
the  Major  Powers  In  Indian  Public  Opinion. 

Rr-202-65,  December  1965:  The  Standing  of 
the  U.S.  m  Japanese  Public  Opinion — 1965. 

R-209-65,  December  1965:  Opinions  and 
Values  of  Egyptian  Students  In  West  Ger- 
many. 

R-6-68,  February  1968:  The  Korean  Stu- 
dent Elite:  Part  A.  Problems  In  Democratic 
Development.  Part  B.  Views  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Issues. 

R-12-68,  March  1968:  Trends  In  West 
European  Public  Opinion  on  Current  Inter- 
national Issues. 

July  8,  1971 

E-8-68,  May  20,  1968:  Venezuelan  Univer- 
sity Graduates:  Their  Media  Habits,  Political 
Interest  and  Orientation,  and  Other  Selected 
Characteristics. 

R-10-69.  Sept.  12.  1969:  Effect  of  the  Moon 
Landing  on  Opinions  In  Six  Countries. 

DECLASSIFIED  JCSPAO  PUBLIC  OPINION  SVRVET 
REPORTS 

1.  Some  Highlights  of  Salgonese  Public 
Opinion.  July  27,  1965. 

2.  National  Rural  Public  Opinion.  January 
1966. 

3.  National  Urban  Public  Opinion.  January 
1966. 

4.  Some  Preliminary  Findings  from  the 
TET  Returnee  Survey.  February  15.  1966. 

5.  Barometer  Survey  I  (April  18-24.  1966 1. 

6.  Saigon  Student   Survey.  October   1966. 

7.  Nationwide  Hamlet  Survey.  January  23. 
1968   (.^n  Interpretative  .Analysis): 

First  Interim  Summary  Report — 1  Corps, 
Oct.  10,  1967. 

Seco:id  Interim  Summary  Report — II 
Corps.    Nov.    1.    1967. 

Third  Interim  Summary  Report — III 
Corps.   Nov.   27.    1967. 

Fourth  Interim  Summary  Report — IV 
Corps.    Dec.     13.     1968. 

8  Highlight  .Analy.sls  of  Post-Election  Sur- 
vey, February  10.  1968. 

9  Salgon-GIA  Dinh  Posi-Tet  Refugee  At- 
titude Survey.  March  1968. 

10  P\irther  Reactions  of  Saigon  Residents 
to  Events  Related  to  VC  Oflenslve  of  Early 
May  1968.  May  14.  1968  Memo  (copies  were 
not  sent  to  Depc->sltorles:  file  copies  only). 

U.  Summary  oi  Altitudes  of  Saigon  Qen- 
erttl  and  EUce  Publico  as  E.\pressed  In  a 
Sample  S.irvey  Conducted  During  the  Last 
Week  of  May  and  First  Week  of  June  1968. 
June  30.  1968. 

12  Summary  of  Post-TET  .\ttltudes  of 
General  Public  in  Saigon  and  Six  Provin- 
cial Capital  Cities  as  E.xpressed  In  Sample 
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Survey  Conducted  Between  March  and  June 
1968   " 

13.  Opinion  Surveys,  October,  November, 
December  1968. 

14.  Saigon  Public  Attitudes  as  Expressed 
In  Sample  Survey  Conducted  in  January 
1969,  February  7,  1969. 

15.  Saigon  Public  Attitudes  as  Expressed  In 
Sample  Survey  Conducted  In  March  1969, 
AprU  15.  1969. 

16.  Public  Attitudes  In  Danang  and  Hue 
as  Expressed  In  Sample  Survey  Conducted 
In  AprU   1969,  May  21,   1969. 

17.  Saigon  Public  Attitudes  as  Expressed 
In  Samp'.e  Survey  Conducted  In  May  1969, 
June  24,  1969. 

18.  Saigon  Public  Attitudes  as  Expressed 
In  Sample  Survey  Conducted  In  June  1969, 
July  9,  1969. 

19.  Public  Attitudes  In  Danang  and  Hue 
as  Expressed  In  Sample  Survey  Conducted  In 
August  1969.  August  25.  1969. 

20  Saigon  Public  Attitudes  as  Expressed 
In  Sample  Survey  Conducted  Between  August 
22  ar.d  September  3,  1969,  September  19, 
1969. 

21.  Results  of  60  Interviews  with  Recent 
NVA  RalUers  Conducted  at  National  Chleu 
Hoi  Center  on  September  24,  1969,  October 
9.  1969. 

22.  Saigon  Public  Attitudes  as  Expre.";sed  in 
Sample  Survey  Conducted  Between  Septem- 
ber 18  and  September  25,  1969,  November  5. 
1969. 

23.  Saigon  Public  Attitudes — Tabular 
Presentation  of  Survey  Findings  for  Novem- 
ber 1069  Including  Available  Trend  Data. 

24.  Public  Attitudes  In  Danang  and  Hue 
December  1969 — Tabvlar  Presentation  of 
Survey  Findings  Including  Available  Trend 
Data. 

25.  Public  Attitudes  in  Quang-Trl  Decem- 
ber 1969 — Tabular  Presentation  of  Survey 
Findings. 

26.  Saigon  Public  Attitudes  as  Expressed 
in  Sample  Survey  Conducted  March  16-25, 
1970.  March  1970.' 

27.  Saigon  Public  Attitudes  as  Expressed 
In  Sample  Survey  Conducted  May  4-10,  1970. 
May  1970. 

28.  Public  Attitudes  in  Danang  and  Hue 
May-June  1970 — A  Summary.  June   1970. 

January   1973 

R-5-71.  April  1971;  Media  Habits  of  Spanish 
Influentlals. 

R-8-71.  July  1971:  Foreign  Attitudes  Over 
the  Past  Decade  Towards  U.S.  Space  Achieve- 
ments. 

R-9-71,  July  1971:  Target  Groups'  Use  of 
Books  and  Libraries  in  Anglophone  Africa. 

R-10-71,  August  1971:  Taiwan  Library 
Study. 

R-11-71,  August  1971:  Library  Usage  and 
Related  Media  Activities  of  Malaysian  Target 
Groups. 

E-1-71,  February  1971:  VGA's  Greek- 
Language  Transistor  Radio  Contest — 1970. 

E-2-71,  AprU  1971:  VOAs  Spanish-To- 
Latln  America  Transistor  Radio  Contest — 
1970. 

E-4-71,  April  1971:  Road  to  Developm.ent 
Exhibit. 

E-5-71,  October  1971:  VGA's  Prench-To- 
Africa  Transistor  Radio  Contest — 1971. 

M-4-71,  February  1971:  Anthenlan  Opin- 
ion of  the  United  Statee. 

M-19-71,  August  1971:  Exposure  to  USIS 
FMiblications  and  Other  Printed  Media  by 
Selected  Target  Groups  Members  In  Accra 
and  Kampala. 

M-21-71,  August  1971:  Listening  to  VOA 
Swahlll  and  English  Among  Urban  Educated 
Kenyans. 

R-1-70.  March  1970:  Urban  Attitude 
Trends  on  Population  Issues  in  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines. 

R-2-70,  March  1970:  Philippine  Opinion  on 
U.S.  World  Standing  and  Key  Vlet-Nam 
Issues. 

R-5-70,  March  1970:  Some  Foreign  Atti- 
tudes Toward  the  Quality  of  Life  In  the 
United  States. 


R-e-lQ.  March  1970:  SwedUh  Public  Opin- 
ion on  the  United  States. 

R-11-70,  May  1970:  Japanese  Opinion  on 
U.S.   World   Standing  and   Viet-Nam  Policy. 

R-15-70,  May  1970:  West  European  Opin- 
ion About  Some  Atlantic  Issues. 

R-16-70.  June  1970:  The  American  Domes- 
tic  Scene   and   the   U.S.   Presence   in   Japan. 

Rr-18-70.  July  1970:  America's  Domestic 
Image  In  Western  Europe. 

R-24-70,  October  1970:  America's  Interna- 
tional Standing  In  West  European  Opinion 
at  the  End  of  1969. 

R-2-69.  February  1969:  Trends  In  West  Eu- 
ropean Public  Opinion  on  Current  Interna- 
tional Issues. 

R-13-69,  November  1969:  Reactions  In 
Three  Latin  American  Cities  to  President 
Nixon's  Latin  American  Policy  Address. 

R-14-69.  December  1969:  Reactions  In 
Eight  Countries  to  President  Nixon's  Vlet- 
Nam  Policy  Address. 

R-16-69,  December  1969:  Thai  Opinions  of 
the  American  Domestic  Scene  and  the  U.S. 
Presence  In  Thailand. 

R-19  68,  June  1^68:  Trends  In  West  Eu- 
ropean Public  Opinion  on  Current  Interna- 
tional Issues. 

R-30-67.  November  1967:  Trends  in  West 
European  Public  Opinion  on  Current  Inter- 
natio:.al  Issues. 

R-178-64,  November  1964:  Par  Eastern 
Views  on  Democracy  and  Government. 

R-191-64,  December  1964:  Attitude  of 
North  African  Students  In  France:  A  Prelimi- 
nary Report. 

DECLASSIFIED  JtISP.\0  PUBLIC  SURVEY   REPORTS 

1.  Saigon  Public  Opinion  Survev,  January 
1971. 

2.  Can  Tho  Public  Opinion  Survey,  Febru- 
ary 1971. 

3.  Quick  Response  Survey  Saigon,  February 
27.  23.  1971  ARVN  in  Laos. 

4.  Saigon  Public  Opinion,  September  1970. 

5.  Qul-Nhon  Public  Opinion  Survey,  Octo- 
ber 1970. 

6.  Delat  Public  Opinion  Survey,  November 
1970. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  next  category,  special  international 
exhibitions,  the  committee  voted  to  ap- 
prove the  full  amount  requested  by  the 
administration:  $4.1  million.  These  in- 
ternational exhibition  activities  are 
focused  primarily  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  the  committee 
feels  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
furthering  the  progress  of  detente. 

In  the  final  category,  the  acquisition 
and  construction  of  radio  facilities,  the 
committee  considered  both  the  economic 
costs  and  the  foreign  policy  implications 
of  the  proposed  new  construction  proj- 
ect in  East  Asia.  The  eventual  costs  of 
this  project  to  the  American  taxpayer 
will  be  $23  million,  a  sizable  amount 
which  in  it.self  deserves  careful  delibera- 
tion. I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  if  they  vote  to  authorize  so 
much  as  $1  for  this  purpose,  they  will 
have  spent  $23  million — for  once  begun, 
the  project  would  surely  be  completed. 
Above  and  beyond  this  large  cost,  how- 
ever, committee  members  expressed  seri- 
ous concern  about  the  policy  implica- 
tions of  this  decision.  As  has  now  been 
published  in  the  Washington  Post,  the 
proposed  new  site  is  South  Korea.  Be- 
cause of  the  delicate  situation  which 
exists  in  Korea,  and  the  connection 
which  may  exist  between  rapproachment 
there  and  a  phased  withdrawal  of  the 
American  presence,  the  Senate  should 
deliberate  with  considerable  care  before 
acting.  In  addition,  the  purpose  of  the 
facility  would  be  to  broadcast  into  north- 
eastern China  and  the  eastern  Soviet 


Union:  and  in  light  of  the  rapidly  evolv- 
ing U.S.  relationship  with  both  of  these 
coimtries,  the  committee  decided  to  de- 
lay immediate  action  and  to  consider 
this  matter  carefully  over  the  coming 
year.  VOA  operations  on  Okinavva  can 
continue  until  1977  and  possibly  be- 
yond— which  will  allow  ample  time  for 
the  extensive  congressional  delibera- 
tion which  this  significant  decision  de- 
serves. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  further  insertion  into  the 
Record:  two  articles,  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  Kaiser,  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  newspaper.  They  describe  the 
propaganda  activities  of  the  Soviet 
Union — directed  not  toward  the  detri- 
ment of  the  United  States  but  rather  to- 
ward persuading  their  own  people  that 
the  United  States  is  a  fine  country,  one 
with  which  the  Soviet  Union  should  have 
good  relations.  According  to  the  articles, 
the  Soviets  have  even  sent  their  reporters 
on  extended  automobile  excursions  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country. 
They  have  traveled  our  highways,  watch- 
ed our  movies,  talked  with  our  people, 
and  eaten  our  fried  chicken  and  ham- 
burgers. Their  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  they  describe  America  very 
favorably.  Indeed,  in  all  of  their  travels, 
the  Soviet  writers  reported  only  one  flaw 
in  the  American  character:  "They  like 
to  boast."  Mr.  President.  It  is  time  for 
this  Nation  to  mature  to  a  quieter,  more 
confident  style  of  presenting  itself  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  articles  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  Kaiser. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  10.  19731 
Soviet   Propaganda   Selling   Improved 
U.S.  Ties  to  Pxtblic 
(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 
Moscow,   AprU   9. — In   recent   days,  Soviet 
newspapers  and  television  have  expanded  a 
propaganda   campaign   apparently   intended 
to  explain   improved  Soviet-American   rela- 
tions to  the  public. 

Readers  and  viewers  have  been  given  un- 
precedented exposure  to  articles,  speeches 
and  reports  on  how  well  relations  are  devel- 
oping between  the  superpowers,  and  how 
good  this  is  for  all  concerned. 

Communist  Party  propagandists  are  elab- 
orating this  message  In  political  lectures, 
telling  their  audiences  that  the  Cold  War 
period  has  been  supplanted  by  "a  new  stage 
i  1  international  relations." 

The  official  enthusiasm  in  these  articles, 
broadcasts  and  lectures  seem  to  be  a  clear 
signal  to  the  piJblic  and  to  party  activists 
that  it  is  time  for  a  change  in  attitudes  to- 
ward "the  leading  imperialist  power,  '  as  the 
United  States  was  regularly  described  until 
recently. 

So  much  publicly  expressed  enthusiasm 
also  seems  to  Indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  Soviet  leadership  is  now  committed  to  a 
better  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
The  new  propaganda  campaign  pops  up 
in  unexpected  places.  For  example,  oi,e  even- 
ing last  week  tens  of  mUlions  of  Soviet 
citizens  watched  the  telecast  of  the  Soviet- 
Czechoslovak  hockey  game  In  the  current 
world  championship  competition.  Between 
the  first  and  second  periods  of  the  game, 
these  mUllons  of  hockey  fans  saw  a  speech 
by  the  minister  of  health.  Boris  Petrovsky, 
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who  extoUed  the  benefits  of  Soviet-American 
cooperation  in  medical  research. 

The  weekly  magazine  Za  Rubezhom 
(Abroad),  which  prints  translations  from 
the  foreign  press  and  original  articles,  de- 
voted five  full  pages  of  this  week's  Issue  to 
"U.S.S.B. — U.S.A.  Expansion  of  Businesslike 
Cooperation  for  the  Sake  of  Peace." 

This  unusual  special  section  contained 
seven  different  articles  pointing  toward  ex- 
panded Soviet -American  trade. 

At  least  one  or  another  of  the  major  Soviet 
(laUy  newspapers  has  carried  an  article  on 
Soviet-American  relations  almost  daUy  for 
a  week.  In  Sunday's  Pravda,  an  article  on 
cooperation  In  medical  research  revealed 
that  the  American  heart  specialist  Dr. 
Michael  DeBakey  bad  performed  a  six-hour 
operation  on  the  Soviet  Union's  top  scien- 
tific official,  M.  V.  Keldysh,  president  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Science. 

The  operation  was  a  success,  Pravda  said, 
and  Keldysh  Is  already  back  at  work.  News  of 
this  heart  surgery  may  surprise  many  Pravda 
readers,  who  are  not  used  to  reading  that 
their  officials  have  turned  to  foreign  special- 
ists for  health  care.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
always  boasted  proudly  of  its  own  state  medi- 
cal system. 

In  the  past  week,  Pravda  has  also  carried 
long  pieces  on  preparations  for  the  Joint 
Soviet-American  space  filght  in  1975. 

The  press  has  given  the  most  attention  to 
trade  with  America.  Articles  on  the  subject 
cite  recent  agreements  with  U.S.  concerns  and 
other  signs  of  progress.  They  also  note  that 
"some  circles"  In  the  United  States  are  trying 
to  frustrate  further  progress. 

Political  lecturers  explain  the  Improved  re- 
lationship with  America  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  Increased  strength  and  in- 
fluence. In  the  past,  they  say,  the  United 
States  felt  It  could  act  "from  a  position  of 
strength,"  but  It  now  recognizes  that  the 
Soviet  Union  must  be  treated  as  an  equal. 

Several  of  the  recent  newspaper  articles  In- 
dicate official  sensitivity  to  the  charge  that 
Soviet-American  cooperation  Is  essentially 
"one-sided"  American  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  articles  insist  that  both  coun- 
tries are  making  an  equal  contribution  to 
each  other's  knowledge  and  well-being. 

There  Is  no  apparent  sensitivity  about 
helping  the  Ideological  enemy.  Writing  in 
Pravda,  a  deputy  minister  of  foreign  trade 
said  that  trade  between  the  superjxswers 
would  "lead  to  higher  living  standards  for 
the  peoples  of  both  countries." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  2,   1973] 

Soviets  Get  New,  Positive  View  or  the 

United  States 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Moscow,  May  1. — Soviet  newspaper  read- 
ers have  a  chance  to  read  something  unusual 
these  days — long,  detailed  accounts  of  life 
In  America  which  are  friendly,  fair  and  vir- 
tually devoid  of  propaganda. 

The  reports  are  appearing  In  the  Commu- 
nist Party  newspaper  Pravda,  the  country's 
principal  paper  with  a  circulation  of  10  mil- 
lion and  Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  the  Young 
Communist  League's  pap>er,  which  is  almost 
as  well  read.  They  were  written  by  Pravda's 
Washington  correspondent,  Barls  Strelnlkov, 
and  VasUy  Peskov,  a  well-known  Soviet  es- 
sayist and  Journalist  who  often  writes  about 
nature. 

Strelnlkov  and  Peskov  sp>ent  six  weeks 
touring  America  In  a  Gran  Torino — "A  Ford 
of  perfect  quality,"  they  expleUn  to  their 
readers.  They've  written  a  dozen  long  articles 
on  the  trip,  half  of  which  have  now  appeared. 

Their  pieces  reflect  a  deliberate  policy  de- 
cision by  the  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee and  Soviet  editors  to  Improve  Amer- 
ica's Image.  Other  capitalist  countries  are 
due  to  benefit  from  the  same  kind  of  friendly 
treatment,  according  to  Soviet  editors.  This 
new  approach  to  news  about  the  "Ideologi- 
cal enemy"  reflects  the  government's  new 
emphasis  on  International  detente. 


In  the  past  Soviet  coverage  of  the  United 
States  has  concentrated  on  information  that 
reflected  badly  on  American  society.  In  most 
cases,  Soviet  repwrts  are  ftictuaUy  accurate, 
but  one-sided.  They  were  often  based  on 
critical  articles  In  the  American  press. 

TOO    GENEROUS 

Strelnlkov  and  Peskov  have  Ignored  that 
tradition  with  gay  abandon.  They  write  with 
exuberance  and  approval  about  many  aspects 
of  American  life,  and  their  criticisms  are 
calm  and  reasonable.  Some  American  resi- 
dents of  Moscow  who  have  been  reading  the 
articles  even  find  them  a  little  too  generous. 

The  most  recent  piece  to  appear  describes 
American  roadside  restaurants  with  some 
awe.  The  speed  of  service  amazes  the  authors, 
especially  in  a  drive-in  restaurant.  The  smil- 
ing, helpful  waitress  with  her  ever-present 
glass  of  ice  water  delights  them.  Col.  Sand- 
ers' chicken  in  every  corner  of  the  country 
impresses  them.  And  ketchup  on  every  table 
Is  a  fool's  delight:  "One  of  us  even  ate  to- 
matoes with  ketchup." 

There  Is  one  drawback  apart  from  the 
ketchup,  nothing  tastes  very  good.  Foods 
produced  "on  the  conveyor  belt"  are  fresh, 
clean  and  filling.  But  bland.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  efficiency  of  it  all  largely  com- 
pensates for  tastelessness,  they  concluded. 

There  are  lots  of  good  things  to  eat  In 
America,  the  authors  add.  both  in  private 
homes  and  in  better  restaurants.  Manv  spe- 
cializing In  all  kinds  of  foreign  foods.' 

But  these  restaurants  aren't  for  every- 
body. Peskov  and  Strelnlkov  discovered. 
Traveling  on  a  Soviet  per  diem  allowance 
( these  are  notoriously  small )  they  found  the 
best  restaurants  beyond  their  reach  "even 
In  the  Interests  of  Journalistic  curiosity." 

TRAFFIC  JAMS 

One  article  devoted  to  the  automobUe 
culture  seemed  a  fair  summary  of  Its  ad- 
vantages and  pains.  The  authors  wrote  re- 
spectfully about  America's  turnpikes,  and 
all  Its  roads.  (There  Isn't  a  paved  road  that 
crosses  the  entire  Soviet  Union.)  They  note 
the  comfort  of  American  cars  and  the  skill 
of  American  drivers.  They  also  described 
traffic  accidents,  traffic  Jams  and  air  pollu- 
tion. 

The  country  Is  grand  and  majestic,  the 
two  Journalists  wTlte,  but  some  Industrial 
regions  look  like  hell  on  earth.  Americans 
live  in  their  own  houses,  they  acknowledge — 
a  fact  Soviet  propagandists  have  generally 
withheld  from  their  nation  of  overcrowded 
apartment-dwellers. 

Americans  are  nuts  for  "packaging."  They 
can't  call  It  New  Mexico  and  leave  it  at  that; 
It  has  to  be  the  "land  of  enchantment."  too. 

Advertising  rules  the  land:  "If  It  disap- 
pears one  day  Americans  won't  know  what 
to  do."  Strelnlkov's  young  son — a  Washing- 
ton resident — heard  him  whistling  the  March 
of  the  Toreadors  from  Carmen  one  day  and 
said,  "I  know  that  song.  It's  from  a  soap 
advertisement." 

These  Soviet  visitors  found  Americans  to 
be  "prudent,  thrifty  but  not  stingy."  Most 
Americans  didn't  seem  very  curious  to  them. 
"We  asked  the  questions  during  our  con- 
versations." 

These  Americans  have  one  weakness: 
"They  like  to  boast." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  one  further  observ'atlon 
which  relates  to  this  matter  but  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  it.  In  connection 
with  Radio  Fiee  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  which  I  think  will  be  coming 
before  this  body  in  the  near  future,  I 
think  the  administration  is  asking  an 
additional  $50  million  for  the  purpose  of 
broadcasting  into  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  view  of  the  upcoming  visit  of  the 
leader  of  the  So\'iet  Union  to  this  coun- 
try and  the  President's  policy  with  re- 


gard to  him — of  which  I  thoroughly  ap- 
prove— it  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of 
enormously  expensive  facilities  to  broad- 
cast into  Russia  and  to  China  is  just  out 
of  date.  Of  course,  we  can  always  come 
back  next  year  or  the  following  year,  if 
things  change,  and  authorize  such  an 
installation. 

So,  in  summary,  I  would  like  to  say 
again  that  the  committee  gave  the  Voice 
of  America  all  it  asked  for  its  operations, 
but  not  for  the  new  installation. 

The  total  outlay,  if  we  approve  this 
and  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe,  would  be  $106  miUion  for  opera- 
tional costs  for  broadcasts  abroad,  pri- 
marily into  Communist  countries.  It  is 
rather  strange,  it  seems  to  me.  to  be  so 
interested  in  that  kind  of  broadcast  when 
we  have  allowed,  I  think,  only  $22.5  mil- 
lion for  our  owTi  public  broadcasting  here 
at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  or  3  minutes,  whatever  is  needed. 

This  bill,  which  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, reduced  the  administration's  re- 
quest from  $224  million  to  $193  million. 
I  believe  $16  milUon  of  this  reduction  was 
taken  from  the  request  to  establish  a  new 
transmitter  in  South  Korea  to  take  the 
place  of  one  in  Okinawa. 

There  was  an  amendment  offered,  I 
believe  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits>,  to  make  the  amount  we 
would  allow  them  $8  million.  That  was 
defeated,  and  as  the  bill  came  out  of 
committee,  it  provided  only  $1  million 
for  VOA  facilities. 

Although  the  bill  was  reported  unan- 
imously by  the  committee,  as  usual  com- 
mittee members  reserved  the  right  to  op- 
pose any  or  all  parts  of  it  or  to  vote  for 
any  amendments  which  might  be  pro- 
posed to  it. 

In  this  case,  there  is  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease this  amount  about  $16  miihon,  so 
that  construction  of  the  new  radio  stA- 
tion  in  Korea  can  proceed  as  scheduled. 

I  have  recently  had  some  good  reports 
on  the  USIA  operations  from  people  who 
have  traveled  in  Western  Europe,  Russia, 
and  Asia,  saying  they  have  been  able  to 
get  the  news  from  the  United  States 
freely  and  also  accurately. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  mcHiey  involved,  we 
would  be  acting  wisely  to  restore  the  $16 
million,  so  USIA  can  go  ahead  with  the 
construction  of  the  radio  station  in 
Korea. 

Therefore,  I  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senators  Allen.  Scott, 
Dole,  and  Javits.  Otherwise,  the  bill,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  acceptable  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FUI^RIGHT.  I  think  the  $1  mil- 
lion is  not  intended  for  any  construc- 
tion; it  is  purely  for  maintenance.  It 
does  net  amount  to  approval  of  the  pro- 
ject. That  is  held  in  suspension. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  for  the  acquisition 
and  construction  of  radio  facilities.  The 
request  was  for  $17  million.  The  commit- 
tee cut  that  to  $1  million,  a  reduction  of 
S16  million,  which  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  pro- 
poses to  raise. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  cannot  say  whether 
that  million  dollars  would  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  starting  of  the  building 
of  a  radio  station  in  Korea  or  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  10  minutes 
to  me  on  the  committee  amendment? 
The  Senator  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  used  3  or  4  minutes. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

THE  rUTURE  OF  THE  U.S.  INFORMATION  AND  CUL- 
TURAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  action  was  advocated 
which  wouJd  have  emasculated  the  co- 
ordinated U.S.  information  efifort  over- 
.'^eas  embodied  in  DSIA.  At  that  time,  the 
editors  of  TV  Guide,  who  had  completed 
a  detailed  study  of  anti-American  pro- 
grams on  Western  European  television, 
said  flatly: 

We  disagree.  To  sit  back  and  fall  to  coun- 
ter with  truth  the  vicious  propaganda  dis- 
seminated by  those  who  seek  to  discredit  the 
United  States  would,  we  believe,  be  short- 
sighted and.  In  the  long  view,  dangerous. 

I  felt  the  same  way  then  and  do  so 
now.  At  a  time  when  we  are  facing  new 
issues  in  the  world,  including  the  energy 
crisis,  vital  negotiations  on  economic  and 
security  matters  and  a  host  of  other 
problems,  we  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
view  that  we  have  no  business  or  interest 
in  trying  to  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing of  ourselves.  Let  there  be  no  mistake: 
that  imdertaking  requires  a  coordinated 
effort  to  utilize  all  the  means  of  modern 
commimications — means  which  we  our- 
selves largely  pioneered  and  which  other 
major  countries,  Communist  and  non- 
Communist,  are  using  Increasingly  to  ad- 
vance their  foreign  policy  goals.  Concern 
over  what  others  think  is  not  only  war- 
ranted by  reality  but  also  grounded  in 
American  tradition — "a  decent  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind."  What  is  at 
stake  here  is  not  dirty  or  "cold  war" 
propaganda  but  rather  the  presenting  of 
a  factual  case  for  America. 

The  cuts  proposed  now,  though  not  as 
great  as  those  rejected  last  year,  would 
in  my  view  very  seriously  hamper  this 
effort.  In  general  terms,  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  USIA  represent,  in  effect,  a 
decline  of  16  percent  from  the  level  of 
1967  in  constant  dollars — that  is,  ad- 
justed for  inflation.  The  staff  level  re- 
quested by  USIA  is  already  20  percent 
below  the  level  6  years  ago. 

If  the  cuts  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee are  adopted,  the  program  level,  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  would  be  at  its  low- 
est point  since  1955. 

Mr.  President,  what  other  Government 
agency  have  we  that  Is  operating  at  the 
1955  level? 

By  the  denial  of  the  $16,000,000  for  the 
Ea^t  Asia  radio  project  the  Voice  of 
America,  our  major  means  of  reaching 
closed  societies,  would  lose  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  facility  which  in  the  future 
will  be  necessary  If  it  is  to  reach  effective- 
ly Mainland  China  sind  adjacent  areas. 
In  whatever  structure  VGA  Ls  located, 
this  facility  is  required. 

I  am  advised  that  there  is  no  commit- 
ment to  build  the  Installation  in  Korea. 


It  is  going  to  be  necessary  that  the  Voice 
of  America  or  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  get  off  Okinawa— by  1976,  I  be- 
lieve. This  money  is  necessary  to  start 
the  plan  and  acquire  the  property  some- 
where and  to  negotiate  with  the  various 
nations  where  the  installations  would  be 
put.  We  are  certainly  not  starting  too 
early  if  we  were  to  start  on  this  matter 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  recommended  cut  of  $15,154,500 
in  operating  funds,  superimposed  on  the 
declining  level  already  mentioned,  cannot 
fail  to  have  an  ominous  effect  on  the 
whole  activity.  Although  the  committee 
says  it  wants  to  leave  imtouched  activi- 
ties such  as  VGA  and  cultural/informa- 
tion centers,  libraries,  and  so  forth,  these 
are  in  some  measure  intertwined  and 
cannot  be  effectively  insulated  from  the 
effect  of  the  overall  cut.  The  same  office 
or  building,  for  example,  may  serve 
various  functions. 

It  is  projected,  for  example,  that  USIA 
would  have  to  close  28  informational/ 
cultural  installations  abroad.  The  over- 
all decline  in  Agency  manpower  since 
1967  would  reach  27  percent. 

Also,  all  funds  for  documentary  film 
production — a  tool  which  can  reach 
throughout  the  world  with  high  impact — 
would  probably  be  eliminated.  Several 
magazines,  including  one  of  high  prestige 
which  has  been  acclaimed  by  thinking 
and  influential  people  everywhere,  would 
be  eliminated. 

The  cuts  in  program  direction  and  ad- 
ministration would  have  a  most  signifi- 
cant and  negative  impact  on  the  neces- 
sary coordination  and  management  of 
these  manifold  activities  as  well  as  plans 
for  new  directions.  For  example.  USIA 
was  planning  to  expand  Its  role  in  support 
of  the  U.S.  export  drive  which  is  certainly 
important  to  our  economy  and  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficits,  and  promotion  of 
foreign  tourism  here,  which  certainly  has 
the  same  beneficial  effect  on  our  balance 
of  trade  deficits — support  lu-gently  re- 
quested by  those  responsible  for  these 
now  crucial  activities.  The  already 
limited  budget  for  research — vital  both 
for  program  evaluation  and  keeping  our 
Government  informed  on  the  State  of 
foreign  opinion — would  probably  be  cut 
by  over  10  percent.  All  elements  of  the 
program  would  suffer.  Losses  in  the  co- 
ordinating, guidance,  and  planning  fimc- 
tions  would  severely  hamper  the  work  of 
an  Agency  which  m-ist  utilize  a  multi- 
media approach;  cuts  in  administrative 
services  and  field  reporting  would  hurt 
the  effectiveness  of  all  elements.  And  so 
it  goes.  In  short,  the  net  effect  will  be 
further  damage  to  capability  and  the 
draining  of  energy  into  retrenchment  in- 
stead of  seizing  new  opportunities. 

The  committee's  comments  this  year 
raise  explicitly  the  question  whether 
USL\  as  a  whole  ought  to  be  dismantled, 
with  those  activities  which  all  approve, 
separated  out  and  shipped  elsewhere. 
This  comment  has  at  least  the  virtue  of 
candor:  the  cuts  attempted  last  year,  had 
they  succeeded,  and  those  suggested  now 
would  certainly  move  us  closer  to  the 
point  at  which  the  question  would  be 
acute — or  perhaps  even  academic. 
We  all  know  that  necessary  Govern- 


ment functions  and  their  interrelation- 
ships can  be  organized  in  a  number  of 
different  ways.  In  the  foreign  affairs  field, 
these  relationships  and  issues  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  complex.  To  study  these 
problems,  Congress  authorized  the  crea- 
tion of  a  newly  formed  commission.  In 
my  view,  it  makes  no  sense  to  prejudge 
the  work  of  this  commission,  as  I  think 
this  bill  and  the  accompanying  comments 
do. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  anyway  for  the  continued 
coordination  of  these  activities  in  one 
Agency  which  has  had  the  experience  of 
20  years  of  doing  so  with  a  highly  qual- 
ified staff.  However,  the  major  point  is 
that  most  of  us  recognize  these  efforts  as 
essential  to  the  interests  of  our  people. 
There  is  always  room  for  improvement. 
Let  us  not  jeopardize  this  effort,  however 
risk  tossing  out  what  we  have  achieved — 
in  anticipation  that  something  better  will 
turn  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  Monday  night  and  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Washington  Post  of  Tues- 
day morning  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Assault  on  USIA 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  can  depend  on.  It  Is  an 
annual  confrontation  with  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlght  and  his  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

This  year,  the  Committee  wants  the  Agency 
to  sit  still  for  a  fiscal  1974  budget  of  $193.2 
million,  which  is  $31  million  below  USIA's 
request  and  $16.6  million  lower  than  Its  cur- 
rent appropriation.  To  be  sure,  this  Is  not 
quite  so  drastic  as  the  committee's  attempt 
a  year  ago  to  slash  the  agency's  budget  by 
23  percent.  It  Is  overly  severe,  nonetheless, 
p.nd  we  believe  the  Senate  should  override 
the  committee,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  giv- 
ing USIA  the  money  It  needs  to  maintain 
Its  current  programmatic  level. 

Senator  Fulbrlght,  of  course,  has  far  more 
In  mind  than  protecting  the  taxpaye-'s  dol- 
lar. He  has  long  quarreled  with  the  USIA 
role  of  promoting  the  Image  of  the  United 
States  around  the  world.  He  sees  It  as  too 
much  a  hard-sell  operation.  He  believes 
that  much  of  It  Is,  or  appears  to  be,  a  cold- 
war  anachronism.  That  Is  an  arguable  point. 
Yet  even  assuming  that  the  senator  Is  In 
part  right,  the  slashing  of  appropriations 
Is  hardly  the  way  to  redress  the  balance. 

As  for  particular  functions,  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  committee,  which  last  year 
launched  a  frontal  attack  on  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, this  year  voted  to  approve  the  fuU 
amount  requested  by  the  administration. 
But  In  other  programs,  If  the  cuts  are  ap- 
proved. USIA  would  have  to  close  down  28 
overseas  cultural  and  Information  centers, 
curtail  Its  film  and  press  operations,  and 
end  publication  of  a  number  of  magazines. 
Including  "Dialogue,"  which  circulates 
world-wide  In  12  languages,  and  "Al  Majal," 
an  Arab  language  periodical  published  for 
audiences  In  the  Far  East. 

It  Is  beside  the  point  that  we  appear  to 
be  moving  out  of  the  cold-war  era.  We  still 
need  friends  and  understanding,  and  we 
need  to  get  Information  to  people  In  devel- 
oped and  under-developed  countries,  on  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  beyond  it.  Since 
1967,  In  constant  dollar  terms.  USIA's  re- 
sources have  been  declining  steadily.  It  Is 
time  to  stop  that  trend. 
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USIA  Adviser  Urges  Senate  To  Reject  Cuts 
(By  Dusko  Doder) 

The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission  on  Information,  Prank  Stanton,  yes- 
terday called  on  the  Senate  to  reject  Sen. 
J.  W.  Fulbrlghfs  proposal  for  a  $31  mUUon 
cut  In  the  United  States  Information  Agen- 
cy's budget  for  the  fiscal  year  to  start  July  1. 

Stanton's  message  to  the  Senate  followed 
a  16-to-O  vote  by  Pulbrlght'6  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  week  to  slash  the 
USIA's  budget  authorization. 

According  to  USIA  officials,  the  cut  would 
force  the  agency  to  close  28  Information  and 
cultural  installations  abroad  and  to  lay  off 
732  employees  In  addition  to  264  positions 
scheduled  to  be  eliminated  by  July  1. 

Moreover,  the  committee  action  would 
deny  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Voice  of 
America  transmitter  in  South  Korea.  The 
VOA  transmitter  located  In  Okinawa  Is  to  be 
closed  down  at  Japanese  request. 

Urging  the  Senate  to  restore  the  $31  mU- 
Uon  cut,  Stanton  said:  "America's  vital  In- 
terests should  not  be  Impaired  or  under- 
mined at  this  Important  Juncture." 

If  enacted,  Stanton  said,  the  measure  "wUl 
seriously  reduce  USIA's  budget,  jeopardizing 
the  effectiveness  of  Its  efforts  abroad  and 
lead  to  the  crippling  of  this  important  arm  of 
American  foreign  policy." 

Stanton,  who  Is  vice  chairman  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  noted  that  his 
commission's  report  earlier  this  year  criti- 
cized some  USIA  activities.  But  he  added 
that  this  criticism  "should  not  be  used  as 
Justification  for  budget-slashing  of  this 
agency"  which  "must  be  strengthened,  not 
diminished." 

Fulbrlght,  an  Arkansas  Democrat,  at- 
tempted last  year  to  slash  $45  mUllon  from 
the  USIA  budget  for  1973,  but  his  effort  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 

In  a  report  explaining  his  last  week's  pro- 
posal, Fulbrlght  suggested  that  the  USIA 
should  be  dismantled  and  some  of  Its  func- 
tions returned  to  the  State  Department.  He 
said  some  USIA  activities  should  be  abol- 
ished. Including  "motion  picture,  television, 
press  and  publication  activities." 

"With  a  separate  Information  agency  there 
wUl  always  be  the  tendency  to  try  to  sell  the 
United  States,  whereas  In  the  committee's 
view  what  Is  needed  today  Is  a  more  ma- 
ture, confident  approach  to  the  world:  mak- 
ing Information  about  ourselves  available 
but  not  trying  to  foist  It  off  onto  people." 
The  recommended  cuts,  in  Fulbrlghfs 
view,  'constitute  Interim  action;  and  over 
the  coming  year  the  committee  Intends  to 
continue  Its  analysis  of  USIA's  proper  dis- 
position." 

The  Senate  Is  expected  to  vote  on  the  USIA 
budget  authorization  Wednesday.  The  agency 
has  asked  for  $224  million,  for  fiscal  1974,  In- 
cluding $16  million  for  the  VOA  transmitter 
In  South  Korea. 

With  fewer  than  9,000  employees  In  more 
than  100  countries,  the  USIA  promotes  the 
U.S.  Image  and  viewpoint  abroad  through  a 
variety  of  means.  Including  the  Voice  of 
America.  The  agency  hae  been  hit  by  rising 
costs  and  a  steady  drop  In  size  over  the  past 
few  years.  More  than  2,000  employees  have 
been  dismissed  or  retired  since  1968. 

Stanton,  who  has  been  chairman  of  the 
advisory  board  for  nine  years,  Is  expected  to 
retire  soon.  Hobart  Lewis,  a  commission 
member  and  chief  executive  director  of 
Reader's  Digest,  was  nominated  by  President 
Nixon  to  replace  Stanton.  Lewis'  appoint- 
ment has  not  yet  been  co!>firmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tabulation  of  the  history 
of  the  USIA  positions  starting  back  in 
1954,  down  to  the  1974  request  of  the 
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agency  and  the  1974  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  provision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
ation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HISTORY  OF  USIA  POSITIONS 


Fiscal  year 


Salaries 

and 

expenses 


Special 
inter- 
national 
exhibitions 


Total 


Increase  or 

decrease 

(-)  trom 

preceding 

year 


954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
958. 
959. 
I960. 
961. 
1962. 
1963. 
19S4. 
965. 
966. 
967. 
968. 
1969. 
1970. 
,971. 
1972. 
973. 


1974  request. . . 
974SFRC. 


Reduction  from 
1974  request. 


10,  727 
10.  791 
11,405 
12.065 
11.097 
11,057 
11,040 
11,089 
11,400 
11.866 
12.  163 
11,998 
11,872 
12.012 
11.334 
10.856 
10,  343 
10.146 
9.809 
9,772 
9,508 
8.776 


14 
20 

167 
119 
94 
68 
135 
134 
64 
64 
64 
64 
64 


10,  727 
10.  791 
11,405 
12,065 
11.097 
11.057 
11.040 
11.089 
11,400 
11,880 
12. 183 
12. 165 
11.991 
12,106 
11,402 
10,991 
10,477 
10,210 
9,873 
9,836 
9.572 
8.S40 


64 

614 

660 

-%8 

-40 

-17 

49 

311 

480 

303 

-18 

-174 

115 

-704 

-411 

-514 

-267 

-337 

-37 

-264 

-996 

-732 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
ScoTT  of  Virginia! .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  tabulation  shows 
that  far  from  being  a  great  escalation 
of  the  bureaucracy  and  a  great  setting 
up  of  cji  ever-expanding  Bureau,  this 
tabulation  shows  that  in  1967  the  Agency 
had  12,106  employees  and  that  that  num- 
ber of  employees  has  gone  steadily  dpwn 
each  year  so  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  9,836  employees.  And  the 
Agency  request  calls  for  cutting  that 
number  down  by  some  264  positions,  to 
9,572  positions. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks reflecting  my  deep  concern  about 
the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  dealing  with 
USIA  authorization  legislation  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  As  now  constituted,  S.  1317  in 
my  judpment  would  seriously  cripple  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  place 
the  views  of  the  American  people  before 
the  world.  It  calls  for  a  reduction  of  some 
13  percent  of  the  USIA  budget. 

Last  week  I  was  in  Moscow  and  in 
Warsaw  participating  in  a  key  USI.A 
project.  I  had  the  honor  to  officially  open 
a  major  exhibit  on  Outdoor  Recreation 
in  the  United  States  in  Moscow's  Luzh- 
niki  Sports  Park. 

Participating  in  this  exhibit  were  22 
bright,  young  American  college  men  and 
women,  all  of  whom  spoke  fluent  Rus- 
sian. Their  performance  in  supervising 


the  individual  American  exhibits  and 
answering  questions  about  our  country, 
contribute  greatly  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple's better  understanding  our  country 
and  in  general  contributes  to  the  Rus- 
sian people's  understanding  of  the  free- 
dom of  our  great  Nation. 

During  my  time  in  Moscow  and  in 
Warsaw  I  met  with  Foreign  Trade  and 
Ministrj'  of  Mines  officials,  and  political 
leaders.  I  also  had  the  pleasure  to  talk 
with  the  president  of  Continental  Can- 
ning, Chase  Manhattan  Bank  President 
David  Rockefeller,  and  the  president  of 
Sunkist  Citrus  Co.,  Don  McMillan.  These 
three  gentiemen  were  only  a  few  among 
the  steadily  mcreasing  flow  of  American 
business  leaders  who  are  moving  in  to 
take  advantage  of  the  economic  oppor- 
tunities which  are  now  developing  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  men  agreed  that  there  is  much  to 
be  done  in  correcting  the  distorted  im- 
age of  the  United  States  which  persists 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  what  these  reductions 
amount  to  is  a  deliberate  unilateral  de- 
cision on  our  part  to  reduce  our  ability 
to  communicate  with  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union 
just  at  the  very  moment  in  history  when 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  is  blossoming. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  billions  or  hundreds  of  millions 
USIA  is  a  minute  amount  in  budgetary 
terms,  and  it  surely  must  be  seen  as 
pound  foolish  and  penny  wise  to  reduce 
our  ability  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  of  a  wise  foreign  policy,  which  is 
the  understanding  that  I  have  of  this 
particular  cut. 

It  troubles  me,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
a  society  which  spends  billions  advertis- 
ing our  fine  products  to  our  own  con- 
sumers that  we  are  imable  to  bring  our- 
selves to  expend  $200  minicHi  to  tell  the 
world  the  story  of  our  people  and  the 
system  which  produces  this  rich  life. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  Senators  Allen. 
Scott,  Dole,  and  others — to  amend  the 
SFRC  bill  to  restore  the  cuts  to  USL^'s 
budget.  My  personal  exposure  to  the  life 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  has  re- 
inforced my  opinion  that  we  have  much 
to  do  among  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  in  this  very 
field. 

I  trust  the  Senate  will  approve  my 
amendment  No.  149  to  S.  1317. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUI 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  more  requests  for  time  that  I  know 
of.  We  do  have  a  half  hour  on  the  bill. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wish 
to  speak  on  this  subject '' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes:  I  want  to  ask 
a  question,  first,  about  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose'' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquirj-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
that  is  offered,  or  contemplated  to  be  of- 
fered, by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
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two  Items  in  it :  One  item  to  restore  funds 
to  the  sum  of  $203,279,000,  and  the  other 
to  strike  $1  million  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  $17  million. 

My  question  is.  Is  this  amendment 
subject  to  division  in  terms  of  voting?  In 
other  words,  can  we  vote  on  each  line 
item? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  divisible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  amendment  is 
subject  to  division? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  depends  on  which  side 
of  the  issue  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  be  on. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  on  the  Sena- 
tor's side. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  yield  the  Senator 
another  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont's  wanting  to  know  which  side 
we  are  on.  I  am  on  the  side  of  the 
amendment  being  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  iMr.  Allen),  in  the 
sense  that  I  am  on  the  side  of  supporting 
the  restoration  of  funds  for  administra- 
tion and  operation.  I  hope  that  that  part 
of  the  amendment  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

The  other  item  relates  to  a  transmit- 
ter which  is  required  to  be  constructed 
because  of  our  arrangements  with  the 
Japanese  on  Okinawa,  which  requires  us 
to  abandon  that  transmitter  facility  and 
build  a  new  one  at  another  place.  I  would 
hope  that  in  that  area  we  might  not  go 
for  the  full  $17  million,  and  I  shall  in  due 
time  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  it  to  $9 
million,  which  I  believe  would  be  an  ade- 
quate beginning  and  would  assure  the 
Government  of  sufficient  funds  to  under- 
take the  necessary  construction. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  support  the 
USIA  In  its  effective  endeavors  abroad. 

I  notice  that  a  general  attack  on  the 
USIA  Ls  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  cold  war 
rhetoric.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
it  is  needed  more  than  ever  right  at  this 
time  as  a  part  of  the  information  system, 
to  encourage  broader  cooperation  among 
nations,  and  particularly  with  nations 
with  which  in  the  past  we  have  very  se- 
rious differences,  and  may  continue  to 
have  differences  in  the  future. 

I  noticed  the  report  of  Dr.  Stanton,  I 
believe  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
the  USIA,  In  which  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Voice  of  America,  particularly,  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  itself,  could 
serve  a  very  valuable  function  in  pro- 
moting what  we  call  detente.  I  do  not 
look  upon  the  Voice  of  America  as  a 
weapon  in  the  cold  war:  I  look  upon 
it  as  a  source  of  strength  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  our  system,  which  is 
complicated  enough  even  for  our  own 
people.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  at 
least  stay  in  constant  communication 
with  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  do  not 
consider  it  competitive  with  commercial 
networks  and  commercial  news  services, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  have  to 
expect  commercial  news  services  to  carry 
out  governmental  functions,  except  in- 
cidentally as  they  are  worthy  of  report- 
ing. 


I  do  believe  that  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  can  be  a  very  constructive  voice 
in  promoting  understanding  among  peo- 
ples, and  I  would  think  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  perfectly  capable  of 
seeing  that  it  does  not  become  a  tool  of 
aggression — verbal  aggression,  rhetorical 
aggression,  or  any  kind  of  cold  war  rhet- 
oric. Therefore,  I  want  to  do  what  I  can 
to  sustain  the  Agency  in  a  degree  of  vi- 
tality and  efficiency.  After  all,  this 
Agency,  like  others,  has  suffered  erosion 
from  inflation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  undoubtedly  addressed  himself 
already  to  the  elimination  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  personnel.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  insofar  as  Government  Agen- 
cies are  concerned,  it  has  done  a  good 
job,  and  I  hope  we  will  give  it  the  support 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
indicated  in  his  remarks  he  feels  that  it 
deserves. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Mixuiesota  team  up,  but  when  we  do  I 
feel  very  comfortable  and  very  happy.  I 
think  that  in  this  instance,  we  are  both 
on  the  right  side. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining  on  the 
amendment  and  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  30  minutes  on  the 
biU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  thit  it  will  prove  much  to  ar- 
gue" with  my  colleagues.  We  seem  to  have 
made  up  oar  minds.  I  would  simply  re- 
mind them  of  one  or  two  factors. 

When  this  information  agency  was 
created — nnd  I  call  attention  to  page  3  of 
the  committee  report — under  the  author- 
ity o:  the  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  it  was  clear  from 
the  authorizing  legislation  that  the  pm-- 
pose  of  these  activities  was  primarily  to 
fill  the  information  void  that  existed  in 
the  postwar  world;  the  legislation  spe- 
cifically stated  that  certain  of  the  activ- 
ities for  which  it  provided  should  be  re- 
duced as  commercial  sources  of  informa- 
tion became  increasingly  available.  Over 
the  quarter  century  since  that  legisla- 
tion was  passed,  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  been  connected  by  a  myriad  of  com- 
munications activities.  Yet  USIA,  which 
still  derives  its  basic  authority  from  the 
1948  legislation,  has  continued  its  oper- 
ations unabated. 

In  other  words,  USIA  was  created  for 
a  certain  purpose — when  there  was  an 
absence  of  normal  commercial  informa- 
tion channels.  Now  there  are  plenty  of 
responsible  commercial  news  services 
throughout  the  world,  and  especially  in 
this  country  There  are  more  opportuni- 
ties or  .sources  of  information  now.  both 
here  and  abroad,  than  there  ever  have 
been.  I  think,  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  look  at  the  ordinary 
publishing  activity  around  here. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  stated,  if  I  understood  him,  that 


this  was  to  combat  or  offset  the  efforts  of 
countries  abroad  "seeking  to  discredit 
the  United  States."  I  have  just  finished 
reading  the  most  recent  articles  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any- 
one seeking  to  discredit  the  United 
States,  especially  now.  Most  countries 
are  feeling  very  sorry  for  the  United 
States.  They  see  its  dollar  going  down 
daily ;  they  see  its  enormous  deficits;  they 
see  its  Watergate.  They  are  not  trying 
to  discredit  us.  We  are  discrediting  our- 
selves; they  are  not  doing  it.  We  are  dis- 
crediting ourselves  by  our  irresponsible 
actions  on  just  such  bills  as  this. 

We  talk  all  the  time  about  balancing 
the  budget  and  prudence  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  our  funds,  but  we  fund  every-  bill 
that  comes  up  here,  whether  this  one, 
Radio  FYee  Europe,  the  Peace  Corps,  or 
any  of  the  things  that  were  created  in 
another  day  when  there  were  people 
who  were  seeking  to  discredit  us  because 
we  were  the  richest  nation  and  were  very 
arrogant  and  aggressive  in  our  attitude. 
But  most  countries  today  are  not  really 
trying  to  discredit  us;  they  are  feeling 
sorry  for  the  United  States,  and  rightly 
so.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  United  States.  I 
feel  sorry  for  what  we  do  here  when 
every  time  an  effort  is  made  in  any  way 
to  restrict  any  activities,  it  is  considered 
unthinkable. 

The  committee's  reduction  this  year 
is  not  a  very  serious  one.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  reduction  last  year.  Actually. 
I  think  some  Senators  misunderstood 
what  happened  last  year.  The  request 
then  was  reduced  by  $45  million  because 
USIA  refused — flat  out  refused — to  make 
available  a  nonsensitive  document. 

Mr.  Shakespeare  was  showing — as  most 
of  the  White  House  was — that  he  was 
not  going  to  be  responsible  to  the  Con- 
gress. He  refused  to  make  it  available. 
The  committee  tried  to  instill  the  idea 
that  the  Executive  was  responsible  to 
Congress.  It  was  understood  in  commit- 
tee generally  that  this  was  the  reason. 
The  Senate  reversed  it,  and  of  course  the 
executive  branch  continued  the  attitude 
that  it  does  not  have  to  respond  to  the 
Congress. 

Maybe  Watergate  is  having  some  ef- 
fect on  that  attitude,  but  it  is  too  bad 
it  took  Watergate  to  bring  that  about. 

I  want  to  be  sure  the  record  is  correct 
on  the  acquisition  of  radio  facilities.  We 
are  not  cutting  one  penny  out  of  the 
operations  of  the  VOA.  The  $16  million 
cut  is  directed  toward  a  proposal  to  build 
a  new  and  very  large  radio  station  in 
South  Korea  that  would  eventually  cost 
$23  million.  This  is  simply  the  first  pay- 
ment. The  $1  million  left  in  the  request 
is  not  for  construction  at  all.  That  is  not 
to  begin  that  facility.  The  report  makes 
it  clear  that  this  is  for  engineering,  re- 
search, replacement  and  repair  for  exist- 
ing facilities. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  saying, 
"Here  is  $1  million.  You  start  it."  We  are 
saying  "Do  not  start  a  new  project  in 
Korea.  We  have  to  look  that  over  more 
seriously."  They  can  operate  with  what 
they  have  under  the  present  agreement 
up  to  1977.  Whether  we  want  to  continue 
will  depend  on  further  agreements  with 
Japan.  Maybe  we  could  and  maybe  we 
could  not.  As  we  are  still  friends  with 
the  Japanese — and  I  hope  that  we  will 
continue  to  be — perhaps  we  could  make 
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some  arrangements  to  stay.  We  pay  rent 
now  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Taiwan  for 
facilities  for  broadcasting.  In  this  case, 
it  would  be  a  lot  cheaper  than  building 
a  new  one.  But  to  repeat :  The  committee 
is  authorizing  nothing  for  that  purpose. 
The  $1  million  is  for  other  purposes: 
the  maintenance  of  existing  facilities. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Where  will  the 
broadcasts  of  this  new  and  very  expen- 
sive radio  station  be  beamed? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  China  and  East- 
em  Russia.  That  is  what  it  is  designed 
to  cover. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  is  the  plan, 
ostensibly  to  promote  America  in  those 
countries? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  spokesmen.  This  whole  pro- 
gram was  originally  designed  to  sell 
America  and  to  offset  Soviet  propaganda, 
or  anyone  else's  propaganda.  But  as  the 
original  basic  legislation  said,  and  as  I 
just  read  it,  it  is  intended  and  expected 
that  it  would  be  phased  out  as  the  com- 
mercial private  facilities  were  developed. 

It  says  here  in  the  report — 

.  .  .  the  legislation  specifically  stated  that 
certain  of  the  activities  for  which  It  pro- 
vided should  be  reduced  as  commercial 
sources  of  information  became  increasingly 
available. 

It  was  not  intended  originally  as  a 
permanent  propaganda  agency. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  realize  there  is 
little  chance  of  the  amendment's  being 
defeated  because  it  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
will  be  money  spent  abroad.  It  would  ap- 
pear easier  to  get  the  Senate  to  spend 
$100  on  the  problems  of  people  abroad 
than  to  spend  $1  on  the  problems  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Much  more. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  that  was 
even  shown  in  the  committee,  where,  in- 
cidentally, it  was  voted  out  16  to  0.  Then 
people  go  to  work  on  Members.  I  know, 
because  they  have  gone  to  work  on  me. 
They  explain  why  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  continue  to  spend  all  tWs  money 
abroad  to  keep  all  these  people  happy. 

I  ask  the  able  Senator  this  question: 
What  has  the  coordination  of  building 
all  these  broadcasting  places  to  talk  to 
the  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  Union  got  to 
do  with  the  trips  of  the  President?  Is 
there  any  conflict,  or  is  this  just  rein- 
forcement of  the  heavy  expenses  in- 
volved in  these  other  constructive  ef- 
forts and  worthy  trips  in  the  interest  of 
the  country?  It  is  just  a  question  of  how 
far  can  we  go  in  further  depleting  our 
balance  of  payments  and  our  assets  in 
favor  of  other  countries  when  we  have 
such  heavy  problems  here  at  home. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  quite  right.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  why  we  want  to  spend  this  kind 
of  money  under  these  circumstances. 
The  Russians  are  not  beaming  any  such 
propaganda  in  here.  I  just  read  part  of 
the  article  in  which  they  have  taken  a 
new  turn  in  light  of  Brezhnev's  visit 
here,  and  they  report  how  wonderful  this 
country  is.  They  have  been  going  all  out, 
telling  the  Russian  people  what  a  fine 


country  the  United  States  is,  that  our 
hamburgers  are  great,  and  that  our  fried 
chicken  is  superb.  I  agree  with  them, 
especially  about  the  Arkansas  fried 
chicken.  But  the  report  v.as  interesting. 
Why  are  they  doing  that?  Because  they 
are  trying  to  promote  better  relations 
which  their  official  policy  has  now- 
dictated. 

Why  we  do  not  meet  these  people  half 
way  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  It  is 
inconsistent  to  keep  this  up.  It  would 
look  as  though  we  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  fighting  hot  and  cold  wars  for 
30  years  that  we  cannot  change  our  ways, 
that  we  cannot  change  our  habits  over 
the  past  30  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  vield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  in  all  honesty 
there  was  a  time  and  place  when  there 
was  a  reason  and  a  justification  for 
spending  these  funds.  I  think  that  time 
has  now  passed. 

In  the  lush  days,  when  a  dollar  was 
worth  a  dollar  and  no  one  else  in  the 
world  had  any  money,  we  were  the  only 
ones  who  could  finance  this  function.  I 
think  in  the  light  of  those  times  there 
was  justification  for  spending  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  achieve  our  aims. 

Now  th?  executives  of  the  three  elec- 
tronic media  came  before  the  committee, 
those  representing  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Radio  Liberty,  and  the  Voice  of  America. 
This  is  a  tab.  I  understand,  which  will 
run  to  about  $224  million,  if  we  allow  all 
what  the  administration  is  asking. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  they 
are  requesting. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  of  this  will 
go  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Free 
Liberty 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  That  is  in  addi- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  in  addition? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  have  asked  for  S50 
million  in  addition  to  the  $224  million 
they  are  asking. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No,  in  a  separate 
bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  point  is  well 
taken. 

Last  year  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty  were  sold  to  the  Senate  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  all  private  en- 
terprise. The  facts  were,  when  divulged, 
that  $9  out  of  every  $10  snent  on  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  was  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  our  hearings  I 
asked,  "What  kind  of  program  do  you 
plan,  and  what  system  do  you  use?" 
What  the.se  agencies  do  is  exactly  what 
they  do  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  read  the  teletype  ma- 
chine, such  as  we  have  outside  the  Cham- 
ber here,  ahd  whatever  news  is  reported 
they  send  that  news  to  Peking  ,'in.i  they 
send  that  news  to  Moscow,  to  Bulgaria, 
Romania,  and  all  the  other  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  the  Bamboo  Curtains. 

Our  front  pages  today  are  filled  with 
Watergate — and  so  are  theirs.  We  have 
to  do  that,  they  say,  in  order  to  establish 
our  credibility. 


Well,  now,  not  that  I  want  them  in 
any  way  to  circumscribe  the  news.  They 
should  tell  the  news  the  way  it  is.  They 
should  tell  all  the  news  as  well,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  it  at  all.  But  just  imagine 
spending  almost  $100  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  do  what?  To  tell  the  people 
in  Peking,  as  they  tell  the  people  in 
JIoscow,  that  we  have  corruption  in 
America. 

What  purpose  does  that  serve?  If  we 
were  telling  the  people  of  the  world  how 
well  off  we  are,  so  well  off  that  we  do  not 
have  to  do  away  with  OEO,  so  well  off 
that  we  can  have  a  neighborhood  youth 
program,  so  well  off  that  we  can  build 
housing  for  our  elderly,  so  well  off  that 
we  do  not  have  30  to  40  million  people  in 
the  United  States  on  the  edge  of  pov- 
erty— if  we  could  tell  the  rest  of  the  v.orld 
that  kind  of  a  storj-  I  think  our  image 
would  go  up  in  their  eyes.  But  I  ask  why. 
in  the  name  of  commonsense,  do  we  have 
to  spend  millions  and  millions  of  dollars, 
which  we  have  to  borrow,  in  order  to  tell 
people  who  in  all  probability  have  no  use 
for  us,  that  what  we  have  here  is  a  scan- 
dal that  has  agonized  the  American 
public? 

If  corruption  builds  the  American 
image,  I  think  I  have  wasted  my  38  years 
of  public  life. 

It  is  very  simple  to  me.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  phase  this  out. 
No  one  w-ants  to  do  away  with  it  abruptly. 
But  here  we  are  now  facing  the  fact  that 
our  dollar  has  been  devalued  by  10  per- 
cent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes  on  the  bill,  and  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ten  percent  was  the 
last  blow,  and  we  had  one  before  of  8  to 
10  percent,  so  that  makes  about  20  per- 
cent. It  may  be  worse.  When  you  realize 
that  some  four  out  of  five  of  tliese  em- 
ployees are  foreign  nationals  and  we  have 
to  appropriate  20  percent  more  because 
w-e  pay  them  in  their  own  currency,  we 
realize  how  foolish  we  actually  have  be- 
come. 

We  are  being  told  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  we  must  have  a 
ceiling  on  spending.  We  have  made 
speeches  and  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  that  ceiling.  We  appointed 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  government,  because 
we  are  told  that  we  will  invite  inflation, 
that  we  are  going  to  disrupt  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  that  we  are  in  really 
bad  shape  when  it  comes  to  the  balance 
of  trade.  At  the  same  time,  what  are  we 
doing?  We  are  giving  jobs  to  more  than 
3.000  foreign  nationals.  And  what  are 
those  nations  doing?  They  are  importing 
labor  to  meet  the  job  demand  that  our 
money  creates. 

Not  long  ago.  I  was  in  Wiesbaden  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  got  up  at  my  usual  American 
hour  around  5  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
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took  a  walk,  and  at  that  early  hour  there 
they  were  breaking  up  the  street  pave- 
ment in  Wiesbaden.  There  were  50 
people;  49  were  foreigners,  and  the  fore- 
man was  a  German. 

Over  there  they  are  importing  labor, 
and  we  in  this  country  have  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  more  than  5  percent.  In 
my  State,  it  is  already  6.4  percent:  and 
now  that  they  are  closing  80  percent  of 
the  naval  facilities,  it  will  be  about  20 
percent.  They  are  telling  me  that  they 
have  to  close  down  those  bases  in  Rhode 
Island  because  we  do  not  have  the 
money;  and  at  the  same  time  they  expect 
me  to  vote  all  these  millions  of  dollars  to 
pay  foreign  nationals  to  broadcast  the 
Watergate  scandal  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

If  that  makes  sense,  I  do  not  know 
what  logic  is.  If  anyone  can  stand  up  and 
defend  that,  in  view  of  how  they  claim 
that  we  are  pinched  for  dollars,  it  is 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

The  committee  has  made  only  a  mod- 
est cut. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Very  small. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  A  very  small  cut. 
We  have  to  realize  that  we  must  make 
up  this  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  And 
what  caused  it?  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Why  did  that  happen?  Because 
we  are  sending  our  dollars  abroad.  I  say 
we  should  keep  them  here.  This  is  the 
first  chance  we  have  had  in  the  measure 
before  us  today. 

So  I  hope  the  committee  is  supported; 
and  I  hope  that  if  anyone  tries  to  in- 
crease the  amoimt  by  an  amendment, 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  the  draft  runs  out.  Then  we  will 
have  to  pay  for  our  people  in  the  mili- 
tary, and  we  are  going  to  see  a  bill  that 
will  really  shake  us  plenty. 

We  have  never  been  allowed,  by  either 
Congress  or  the  administration,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
airmen  we  have  in  Europe.  All  I  can  say 
is,  as  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  has  been  a  leader  in  ques- 
tioning on  this  entire  subject  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  can  attest, 
when  the  facts  come  out  about  the  cost 
of  retirement,  the  cost  of  our  Reserves, 
and  the  overall  cost  of  getting  additional 
people  into  the  military  services,  our  fi- 
nancial problems  are  going  to  be  heavily 
increased. 

In  spite  of  that,  here  we  are,  and  with 
all  our  problems  at  home — as  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  invari- 
ably puts  his  finger  on  the  crux  of  these 
Issues,  pointed  out — we  are  now  going 
to  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
an  increase  over  last  year,  to  advertise 
to  the  people  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
and  the  Soviet  Republic  and  other  coun- 
tries such  things  as  the  Watergate  inci- 
dent. 

This  is  but  one  more  illustration  of 
what  effective  lobbying  can  do.  Time  and 
time  again,  in  recent  weeks,  matters 
have  come  before  this  body,  passed  by 
the  proper  committees  of  the  Senate 
after  study,  then  reversed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  through  effective  lobbying. 


In  1950,  the  total  budget  for  the  mili- 
tary in  the  United  States — Army,  Navy, 
and  Air — all  cost,  procurement  and  mili- 
tary personnel,  was  $13.8  billion. 

Today,  one  subcommittee  really 
studied  a  proposal  for  10  submarines, 
they  rejected  it  unanimously.  It  came 
to  the  floor,  however,  and  was  passed. 
The  amount  of  money  for  those  10  sub- 
marines is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
the  total  cost  of  all  the  militarj'  in  1950. 
I  hope  we  realize  just  what  we  are 
doing  to  this  economy  when  we  pass 
totally  unnecessary  requests  of  this  char- 
acter so  as  to  advertise  the  United  States 
in  foreign  countries,  often  at  the  expense 
of  the  ideologies  and  actions  in  those 
countries,  at  the  same  time  we  spend  a 
fortune  trying  to  improve  our  relations 
with  them. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

I  associate  myself  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
have  said.  We  are  going  to  be  confronted 
with  this  matter  time  and  again.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  bills  in  this  area.  We  are 
going  to  have  the  military  assistance  bill 
soon.  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio 
Liberty.  In  each,  we  are  told  this  is  a 
small  amount;  but  they  add  up  to  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  money. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
said  that  the  time  for  this  is  past.  We  are 
in  entirely  different  circumstances  from 
those  when  this  originally  was  justified. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  feel  that 
there  is  still  a  need  for  the  USIA.  Last 
year,  the  committee  and  the  distingushed 
chairman,  in  making  the  presentation  on 
the  floor,  recommended  a  deeper  cut  in 
this — $45  million,  I  think — in  the  operat- 
ing budi^et. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  could  not 
support  that  because  I  thought  it  was 
too  deep  a  cut.  Now  we  come  to  this 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  year  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending in  the  operating  budget  a  re- 
duction of  aroimd  7  percent,  In  round 
figures. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  about  right. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Which  is 
very  different  from  the  proposal  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  About  $14  million. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Now,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending a  reduction  of  $16  million  for 
capital  outlay,  one  might  say. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  new  radio  sta- 
tion that  has  not  been  started.  It  will 
actually  cost  $23  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  we  now  have  a  fine  facility  at 
Okinawa. - 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Presently  operat- 
ing. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes.  pres- 
ently operating  at  Okinawa. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  the 
Japanese  are  throwing  us  out  of  Oki- 
nawa, so  to  speak. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  made  an  agree- 
ment that  we  would  remove  ourselves. 
We  have  until  1977  to  remove  ourselves, 
unless  we  negotiate  a  new  agreement. 
That  is  always  a  possibility. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  we  have 
an  adequate  facility  operating  now  in 
Okinawa. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  This  new 
facility,  wherever  it  might  be  located — 
South  Korea  has  been  mentioned — it  is 
assumed  will  cost  $39  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Overall  that  will  be 
the  cost. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  We  will 
put  up  $23  million,  and  the  Japanese  will 
put  up  $16  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  So  in  giv- 
ing, as  we  did,  Okinawa  which  was  ours, 
back  to  Japan — we  got  it  by  treaty — 
we  give  it  back  by  treaty.  This  is  an  ad- 
ditional cost  that  we  have  because  in 
effect  they  are  throwing  us  out  of  Oki- 
nawa. And  because  we  have  to  remove  the 
facility  from  Okinawa,  we  have  to  estab- 
lish another  facility  somewhere  else  that 
is  going  to  cost  $39  million,  of  which  we 
have  to  put  up  $23  million  and  the  Jap- 
anese say,  "We  will  give  you  $16  million." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  raised  that  question 
when  the  agencies  appeared  before  our 
committee.  I  did  not  get  a  satisfactory 
answer,  as  to  why  we  had  to  move  from 
Okinawa.  We  are  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  has  never  retained  anything 
as  a  possession  as  a  prize  or  plunder  after 
having  won  a  war.  We  have  never  had 
any  ambitions  of  conquest.  In  connec- 
tion with  Okinawa  we  are  told  to  move 
our  equipment  oCf.  History  repeats  itself. 
This  is  a  repetition  of  moving  NATO 
out  of  France  into  Belgium,  a  move  that 
cost  us  $5  billion.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
always  picking  up  the  short  end  of  the 
stick. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  quite  correct.  For  that  reason 
without  making  a  firm  commitment  at 
the  moment.  I  have  considerable  sym- 
pathy for  the  position  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  in  this  matter 
because  it  does  not  seem  verj'  logical  to 
me  at  the  moment  to  have  an  adequate 
facility  at  Okinawa  which  belonged  to 
us.  and  which  we  got  by  treaty,  and  yet 
because  the  Japanese  do  not  want  us 
there,  we  have  to  build  a  new  facility  for 
$39  million,  of  which  we  have  to  put  up 
$23  million.  So  without  making  a  firm 
commitment,  I  am  inclined  to  support 
the  committee  position. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  The  Senator  will  not  regret 
it.  The  way  things  are  moving  in  the  in- 
ternational field,  this  is  a  very  timely  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  committee.  I  want 
to  remind  the  Senator  also  that  it  was 
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only  last  year  or  the  year  before  that  we 
completed  a  very  extensive  new  radio  sta- 
tion on  an  island  in  the  Aegean,  costing 
$48  million. 

There  is  no  limit  to  what  could  be  spent 
on  this  matter.  It  was  a  brand  new  fa- 
cility that  just  came  into  operation  last 
year  or  the  year  before.  A  new  place  can 
always  be  found  to  build  one  of  these 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  mentioned  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar— two  devalua- 
tions of  the  dollar,  totaling  18  percent. 
That  was  the  overall  devaluation.  But  a 
governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Mr.  Dewey  Dean,  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
this  morning  that  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  vis-a-vis  the  yen  is  almost  40  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  another  In- 
dication of  where  we  are  going.  The  in- 
flation is,  of  course,  absolutely  ruinous 
to  our  economy.  If  we  do  not  stop  it.  This 
is  the  way  to  begin  to  stop  it.  This  is  a 
very  modest  request  of  $224  million  in- 
cluding a  capital  expenditure  of  $31  mil- 
lion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  do  want  to  say 
here  and  now  I  am  not  In  favor  of  re- 
turning to  an  Army  of  draftees.  I  prefer 
this  volunteer  army  even  at  a  higher  cost. 
I  point  out  that  the  personnel  of  our 
Armed  Forces  have  been  reduced  about 
1.3  million,  from  3.5  to  2.2  million  with- 
in the  last  4  years.  I  think  that  situation 
is  better. 

Neither  would  I  want  to  return  to  those 
days  when  we  had  the  40-  or  60-cent 
minimum  wage  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  that  much  less  money  was  appro- 
priated for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  purpose  of 
the  new  broadcasting  station  is  to  enable 
us  to  communicate  with  all  the  people  of 
Russia  and  China,  which  we  cannot  do 
through  existing  facilities  on  Okinawa. 
It  may  be  that  Russia  and  China  do  not 
expect  us  to  be  interested  in  their  affairs 
at  all.  It  may  be  Russia  and  China  plan 
to  live  in  harmony  within  the  forseeable 
future,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  that.  Further,  it  seems  that 
both  Russia  and  China  are  looking  to  us 
to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  maintain 
a  degree  of  peace  in  the  Asian  area.  So 
this  new  radio  station  or  transmitter  will 
enable  us  to  communicate  with  all  the 
people  of  Russia  as  well  as  all  of  China, 
and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  time 
may  come  when  it  would  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  world  disaster  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  argument 
put  up  for  the  new  transmitter  which  will 
be  Infinitely  more  powerful  than  the 
present  one  on  Okinawa. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  30  minutes  on  the 
bm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  1  minute  on  the 
amendment  and  4  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  few 
countries  have  been  the  subject  of  more 
attention,  curiosity  and  Interest  than 
America.  And  few  have  been  subject  to 
more  mlsimderstanding  and  misinter- 
pretation— sometimes  malicious,  often 
honest.  In  today's  world,  this  can  be  dan- 
gerous. As  Elihu  Root  wrote  over  50 
years  ago,  in  the  first  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs: 

When  foreign  affairs  are  ruled  by  democ- 
racies the  danger  of  war  will  be  In  mistaken 
beliefs. 

I  believe  that  building  genuine  under- 
standing between  nations  Is  essential  If 
we  are  to  erect  a  solid  structure  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

The  opening  of  channels  of  communi- 
cations to  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  the  improving  channels  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Eiu-ope  provide  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  as  the  Grovernment's  principal 
communications  arm  In  foreign  affairs, 
with  an  enormous  opportunity.  Far  from 
being  an  anachronism  of  the  cold  war. 
"USIA  is,"  as  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information  noted  in  its  most 
recent  report,  "an  ideal  agency  in  a  time 
of  detente  and  dialog."  Dr.  Prank 
Stanton,  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
wrote  that  USIA  "can  help  perpetuate 
as  well  as  reflect  the  communications  of 
detente." 

While  a  new  climate  for  relations  with 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
developing,  there  has  been,  however,  an 
undeniable  erosion  of  old  relationships 
with  some  of  our  major  allies.  The  Times 
of  London  recently  warned: 

The  transatlantic  dialogue  Is  In  danger  of 
breaking  down. 

New  problems  have  arisen  and  percep- 
tions of  national  interests  are  changing. 
Old  allies  profess  to  be  uncertain  about 
our  motives  and  goals.  As  our  Govena- 
ment  seeks  to  resolve  differences  through 
negotiation  and  engage  former  adver- 
saries and  old  friends  in  constructive 
dialog.  USIA  must  play  an  essential  role 
in  fostering  a  better  and  more  exten- 
sive understanding  of  our  purposes  and 
policies. 

Clearly,  if  our  foreign  policies  are  to 
.succeed,  they  must  be  understood.  The 
interests  and  principles  on  which  they 
are  based  must  be  comprehended,  and 
the  mutual  interest  we  share  with  other 
countries  must  be  grasped.  We  must  not 
only  accurately  state  and  explain  what 
our  policies  are,  we  must  also  try  to  con- 
vey an  understanding  of  what  we  as  a 
nation  stand  for.  what  we  are  and  where 
we  are  going. 


This  is  precisely  the  purpose  for  w  hich 
USIA  was  created  by  the  Congress  a 
generation  ago.  It  is  imiquely  qualifled 
for  the  job.  With  full  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  power,  skill,  and  sophistica- 
tion of  our  private  news  media,  I  submit 
that  they  were  never  intended— nor  have 
they  any  wish  or  reason — to  do  the  job 
entrusted  to  the  USIA. 

Commercial  news  media  have  no  de- 
sire to  be  the  platform  for  official  ex- 
planations of  U.S.  policy.  They  rarely 
carry  the  full  texts  of  oflicial  policy  state- 
ments or  press  conferences  which  are 
indispensable  to  our  Embassies  abroad. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  Agency's 
wireless  file  does.  I  am  consequently  mys- 
tifled  that  the  committee  report  should 
assert  that  it  Is  of  minor  value  and  com- 
petes with  commercial  news  services. 
The  very  reason  for  the  existence  of 
USIA's  media  services  is  that  they  are 
different  from  commercial  media.  "There 
is  no  sense  of  competition,  because  they 
exist  to  serve  different,  although  often 
complementary,  ends. 

Understandably,  the  commercial  media 
tends  to  give  greater  coverage  to  spec- 
tacular events — riots,  demonstrations, 
scandals,  and  disasters — than  to  those 
often  undramatic  aspects  of  American 
life,  culture,  and  history  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  our  countrj-  and  its 
policies. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  United 
States  is  not  alone  in  recognizing  the 
need  for  informational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
Indeed,  as  early  as  1954,  an  official  Brit- 
ish study  commission  found  that — 

The  information  services  must  today  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  normal  apparatus  of 
diplomacy  of  a  great  power. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn, 
therefore,  that  the  other  major  powers — 
non-Communist  as  well  as  Commtmist — 
have  been  expanding  their  cultural  and 
informational  programs  over  the  last 
decade,  while  the  resources  we  have 
given  USIA  have  been  steadily  shrink- 
ing. 

The  Senate  is  aware,  I  ajn  sure,  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  broadcasting  and  pub- 
hcation  activities  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  PRC.  Even  the  United  Arab  Republic 
has  more  than  doubled  its  foreign  broad- 
casts since  1965.  and  Radio  Havana 
broadcasts  more  hours  weekly  to  Latin 
America  than  any  other  broadcaster.  The 
Senp.te  may  be  less  aware  of  the  extensive 
efforts  of  Western  European  coimtries. 
For  example:  The  budget  for  the  French 
external  cultural  and  information  pro- 
gram in  1971  was  $430  million— more 
than  double  the  1961  level.  West  German 
expenditures  in  this  field  have  been 
steadily  growing  and  last  year  exceeded 
$300  million.  The  Federal  Republic  is  in- 
creasing its  transmitter  capacity,  and 
last  year  expenditures  for  its  two  foreign 
broadcasting  stations  equaled  that  of 
VOA  and  RIAS  combined.  And  in  spite 
of  Britain's  economic  difficulties,  the 
British  Coimcil — which  conducts  their 
overseas  cultural  programs — saw  its 
budget  increase  by  one-third  from  1969 
to  1970. 

I  am  not  arguing  here  that  we  should 
justify  the  budget  for  USIA  in  terms  of 
what  other  coimtries  are  doing,  although 
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the  recent  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Information  concluded  that — 
The  U.S.  should  remain  competitive  with 
other  nations  In  the  Information  and  cul- 
tural  fields. 

What  I  am  arguing  is  that  in  today's 
world  it  matters  more  and  more  what 
people  think,  and  the  success  or  failure 
of  many  of  our  foreign  policies  depend 
upon  the  attitudes  of  people  who  see 
their  vital  interests  affected. 

This  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in  the 
realm  of  economic  matters.  People  who 
once  saw  us  as  benefactors,  now  tend  to 
regard  us  as  commercial  competitors 
whose  monetary  difficulties  and  trade 
imbalances  threaten  their  own  currencies 
and  markets.  USIA  has  reacted  with  ad- 
mirable energy  in  adapting  its  programs 
and  shifting  resources  to  provide  infor- 
mation support  for  our  increasingly  criti- 
cal economic  and  commercial  pohcies.  It 
has  substantially  increased  its  capacity 
and  efforts  in  this  field.  Officers  have 
been  given  special  training,  and  a  new 
quarterly  magazine.  Impact,  is  devoted  to 
economic  matters.  The  agency  is  now  dis- 
cussing with  the  Departments  of  State, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture  means  of  co- 
operation to  promote  U.S.  exports  and 
encourage  tourism  to  America.  And  it  is 
working  closely  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  to  support  our 
monetary  and  trade  negotiations.  Given 
the  profound  importance  of  these  mat- 
ters to  our  national  well-being,  I  submit 
that  we  should  be  considering  ways  to 
strengthen  our  information  support  of 
them,  rather  than  debaUng  ever  deeper 
cuts. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  agency's 
1974  operating  budget  request  Is.  in  terms 
of  constant  dollars.  16  percent  below  the 
level  of  1967.  Since  that  year,  the  down- 
ward trend  in  staff  levels  has  been  even 
more  pronounced.  The  agency's  re- 
quested staff  level  is  20  percent  below  the 
level  6  years  ago.  Against  that  back- 
ground, the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  proposed  an  overall  cut 
of  over  $31  million.  About  half  of  this 
would  be  taken  from  USIA  operations  in 
television,  motion  pictures,  press  and 
publications  operations  and  program 
direction  and  support  needed  to  back  up 
all  of  USIAs  information  and  cultural 
programs  abroad.  The  committee  ex- 
cluded radio  operations,  information 
centers,  libraries,  and  related  activities 
from  any  reductions.  The  exclusion  of 
these  latter  activities  introduces  a  note 
of  unreality  into  the  committees  recom- 
mendation. As  the  Advisory  Commission 
report  noted,  a  mix  of  cultural  and  infor- 
mation programs  can  be  found  in  almost 
every  USIA  activity.  For  example,  docu- 
mentary films  are  major  elements  in  the 
programs  of  the  cultural  centers  insti- 
tutions which  the  committee  admires 
And  USIA  magazines  and  publications 
are  staples  at  all  our  information  and 
cultural  centers.  Similarlv.  an  officer  a 
car.  a  building,  or  an  official  trip  can 
combine  cultural,  press,  or  administra- 
tive functions.  To  cut  program  direction 
and  support  is  to  cut  cultural  activities 
also. 

The  reductions  proposed  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  in  real  terms. 


would  mean  the  loss  of  over  700  skilled 
employees  and  the  closing  of  28  installa- 
tion abroad,  including  the  complete  close- 
out  of  USIA  programs  in  six  countries. 
These  are  valuable  national  assets  which 
have  taken  many  years  to  develop  and. 
once  lost,  could  not  be  replaced  easily  or 
quickly. 

In  addition,  the  committee  hsus  re- 
jected the  request  for  $16  million  needed 
to  relocate  the  Voice  of  America  trans- 
mitter now  in  Okinawa.  This  new  fa- 
cility is  needed  if  the  VOA  is  to  reach 
the  people  of  China  and  other  countries 
in  the  Par  East.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
seeking  to  build  new  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  maintain 
the  good  will  and  cooperation  of  other 
Asian  countries,  the  loss  of  ability  to 
make  ourselves  heard  in  East  Asia  would 
be  a  serious  blow  to  our  diplomatic  ef- 
forts and  our  national  Interest. 

Last  year  the  Congress  established 
under  title  VI  of  Public  Law  92-352,  a 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy.  This  high-level,  bipartisan  study 
group  Is  to  submit  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  next  year. 
I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  examine  closely  the  activi- 
ties of  USIA  as  part  of  its  study,  but  I 
submit  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to 
vimpose  major  reductions  in  the  per- 
sonnel and  installations  of  USIA  before 
we  have  the  result  of  this  study. 

At  this  time  of  detente  and  dialog, 
USIA  Is  a  vital  arm  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Our  goal  should  be  to  assure  that  the 
diplomacy  of  the  United  States  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  most  effective  instrument 
of  foreign  communication  possible.  Our 
concern  should  be  to  strengthen  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  an  Increase 
In  funds.  We  have  already  heard  talk 
about  Inflation  and  devaluation.  That  is 
not  the  fault  of  USIA.  There  are  260 
fewer  jobs  under  this  appropriation,  even 
if  they  get  the  full  amount.  Inflation  is 
taking  its  toll  on  USIA.  and  so  is  de- 
valuation. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  this  USIA  pro- 
gram about?  The  way  it  Is  interpreted 
here  one  would  think  it  is  filled  with 
cannons,  tanks,  nuclear  weapons,  sub- 
marines and  battleships.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  basically  an  information  pro- 
gram, a  cultural  program,  library  pro- 
gram, documents,  films,  and  literary 
sources. 

It  is  a  way  In  which  we  can  be  some- 
what helpful  In  promoting  a  climate  for 
peace.  USIA  is  not  dedicated  to  launch- 
ing wars.  It  is  dedicated  to  opening 
minds. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  amount  of 
money  is  adequate  or  inadequate,  but  I 
want  to  say  to  me  it  Is  not  exorbitant. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  assume  that 
we  ought  to  justify  our  Nation's  efforts 
in  such  programs  based  on  what  other 
countries  do,  but  at  least  It  is  a  point  of 
reference.  I  note  that  the  budget  for  the 
French  external  cultural  and  informa- 
tion program  in  1971  was  $430  million 
For  West  Germany  expenditures  In  that 
field  have  been  steadily  growing  and  last 
year  exceeded  $300  million.  For  Great 
Britain,   the-  British   Council,   which   Ls 


separate  and  distinct  from  the  govern- 
ment, which  operates  this  program,  as 
we  say,  like  a  quasi-public  nonprofit  cor- 
poration, its  budget  for  that  program  in- 
creased by  one-third  from  1969  to  1970 — 
far  beyond  ours. 

We  are  not  In  an  orgy  of  spending  here. 
I  am  going  to  vote  to  cut  weapons  systems 
that  I  do  not  think  are  necessary.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  cooperated  in 
all  of  those  endeavors.  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  scatter  our  money  across  the 
globe,  but  I  think  It  Is  good  for  the  coun- 
try,to  be  aware  that  there  Is  a  misunder- 
standing In  our  country  that  Is  perpe- 
trated by  other  people.  We  cause  enough 
trouble  to  ourselves,  but  there  are  other 
countries  that  are  besmilng  propaganda 
against  us.  At  least  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  state  our  own  case. 

I  am  not  an  administration  supporter, 
but  I  do  not  look  upon  foreign  policy  as 
a  matter  of  party  politics.  I  look  upon  It 
as  a  matter  of  national  Interest.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  on  these  questions  on  any 
feeling  as  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican 
when  it  comes  to  these  matters.  I  am 
going  to  be  bound,  as  I  am  sure  other 
Senators  are,  by  what  Is  right. 

Nobody  is  more  disturbed  by  cuts  In 
domestic  program  requests  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  way  to  justify  my  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion ts  how  I  will  vote  on  budget  requests. 
I  think  this  Is  an  effort  on  our  country's 
part  to  make  for  a  better  world.  I  think 
there  are  some  things  we  have  to  do  and 
some  things  we  had  better  not  do.  I  will 
vote  for  cuts  for  bombing  in  Cambodia. 
If  we  cut  that  out,  we  would  be  able  to 
supply  funds  for  this  purpose  for  a  year. 
I  will  vote  to  cut  other  programs,  but  I 
look  at  this  program  as  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote international  goodwill  and  under- 
standing. 

I  think  as  we  enter  into  better  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  on 
the  political  and  economic  front,  we 
ought  to  do  it  in  the  educational,  scientif- 
ic, and  cultural  front.  The  USIA  pro- 
gram helps  do  that.  It  is  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  effort  to  Improve  our  cultural 
activities  abroad. 

I  would  hope  we  would  not  see  an 
effort  to  cripple  it  or  seriously  weaken  it. 
Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  more  money 
In  constant  dollars.  This  Is,  In  fact,  as  I 
understand  It — and  I  have  had  my  staff 
people  work  on  this — a  16-percent  de- 
crease In  the  budget  request  below  that 
of  1967  In  constant  dolalrs.  I  also  found 
that  the  Agency's  request  for  staff  Is  20- 
percent  below  the  request  for  staff  6 
years  ago  In  constant  dollars.  So  we  are 
not  increasing:  we  are  doing  what  I  think 
Is  a  sensible  job  of  moderation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  support  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  his 
amendment,  but  I  think  some  things 
ought  to  be  cleared  up.  One  is  that  I 
commend  the  USIA  for  telling  the  rest  of 
the  world  about  Watergate,  because  I 
think  we  are  a  country  that  has  freedom 
of  information  and  we  are  willing  to  give 
that  Information  all  around  the  world. 
The  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  we 
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are  sitting  here  asking  for  $203  million 
for  USIA  and  it  was  only  a  very  short 
time  ago  that  we  had  to  compromise  and 
cut  $10  million  this  year  and  $10  million 
next  year  so  we  could  get  a  public  broad- 
casting bill  through  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  now  sitting  on  a 
figure  to  give  decent  television  to  the 
American  people  so  far  less  than  this 
amount  of  money  that  it  Is  absolutely 
unbelievable.  And  yet  where  do  we  get 
some  of  the  good  programs  on  public 
television  that  we  show  to  the  American 
people?  From  the  British  Broadcasting 
Co. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
why?  Because  it  is  cheaper? 
Mr.  COOK.  That  Is  correct. 
However.  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
things  that  ought  to  be  made  clear. 

First  of  all.  the  fact  that  we  have  dis- 
seminated Information  about  every  facet 
of  this  Nation  is  right  and  proper.  That 
Is  the  way  It  should  be.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  we  should  not  spend 
our  money  telling  the  rest  of  the  world 

about  Watergate 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  have  only  5  minutes,  if 
I  may  go  ahead. 

I  will  say  I  feel  strongly  that.  In  their 
effort  to  do  this,  they  should  have  a  good 
system  throughout  the  world  and  that 
they  continue  to  have  that  system,  but 
when  we  get  to  the  remarks  that  we 
should  be  telling  the  world  that  we  have 
gotten  people  off  the  edge  of  poverty,  the 
people  we  are  talking  to  do  not  know  a 
thing  about  the  edge  of  poverty  and  the 
people  that  are  on  the  edge  of  poverty 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  have  not 
any  comprehension  of  what  poverty  is 
like  that  those  people  in  other  areas  of 
the  world  live  under. 

My  whole  approach  is  that  we  have 
come  to  the  point  that  we  cannot  afford 
money  for  a  decent  public  television  sys- 
tem In  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
young  people  of  this  country  and  the  peo- 
ple who  want  to  see  decent  television  do 
not  have  to  watch  all  the  junk  on  Satur- 
day morning  and  all  the  junk  on  every 
night,  and  watch  all  the  crime  and  fool- 
ishness that  they  now  have  to  watch  on 
television,  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  the  American  people  a  decent 
television  system  and  yet  we  had  to  cut 
that  down  to  $60  million  while  we  are 
talking  about  $200  million  here.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  to  say  he 
just  cannot  agree  with  this. 

In  answer  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  the  reason  why  we 
have  to  move  the  transmitter  from  Oki- 
nawa Is  very  simple.  The  law  in  the  Japa- 
nese nation  is  that  no  foreign  country 
can  have  a  broadcasting  facility  any- 
where in  that  nation.  Unfortunately, 
when  they  received  Okinawa  back — and 
this  is  one  Senator  who  voted  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  not  to  agree  to 
give  Okinawa  back — we  put  ourselves  in 
a  position  where  we  were  In  violation  of 
the  law  of  Japan  by  maintaining  that  fa- 
cility in  Okinawa.  That  is  the  answer 
to  that.  It  was  In  violation  of  their  law. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  would  re- 
peat my  vote  every  day. 
Mr.  COOK.  So  would  I. 
We  have  tried  to  get  decent  fimding 
for  a  good  public  broadcasting  system  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  been  fought 
at  every  point.  We  have  been  fought 
downtown.  We  have  been  fought  In  the 
committees  and  on  the  floor.  Finally  we 
were  successful  this  year  in  getting  a  2- 
year  appropriation,  but  we  had  to  cut 
that  appropriation  so  we  could  get  the 
bill  passed. 

I  can  only  say  the  cut  we  had  to  take 
to  give  the  American  people  a  remarkable 
public  broadcasting  and  television  sys- 
tem Is  a  far  greater  cut  than  the  7-per- 
cent cut  reflected  by  this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky 
misunderstood  the  Import  of  my  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  argue  that  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  broadcast  the  news,  we  ought  not 
to  tell  about  Watergate.  If  we  are  going 
to  tell  the  news,  we  ought  to  tell  all  the 
news.  I  am  saying  if  that  is  all  we  can 
do,  let  us  stop  using  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  let  them  use  their  own  money  to 
find  it  out. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  program 
itself  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  We 
serve  no  purpose  In  irritating  govern- 
ments in  other  countries  when  at  the 
same  time  we  are  trying  to  promote  dia- 
log. We  do  not  accomplish  anything. 

Everj'one  knows  that  if  w-e  expect  to 
promote  a  detente,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
the  little  people  who  will  bring  about  an 
agreement.  It  is  going  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  countries  involved.  I  count  as  real 
achievements  of  President  Nixon  his  trips 
to  Peking  and  to  Moscow,  thus  opening 
up  constructive  dialog.  When  their  lead- 
ers are  here.  If  we  spread  propaganda  In 
their  homelands.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
expedite  an  agreement.  It  would  destroy 
the  agreement.  That  Is  the  Important 
thing.  When  we  are  trying  to  promote 
better  understanding  with  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  we  must  stop  the 
propaganda.  It  costs  money  and  we  could 
use  the  money  for  a  better  purpose. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  enacted  legislation  creating  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  It  did  so  rec- 
ognizing that  the  effective  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations,  no  less  than  our  demo- 
cratic heritage,  required  a  serious  effort 
to  insure  that  the  actions  and  policies  of 
the  American  people  be  miderstood  by 
other  peoples — or  at  least  that  they  not 
be  misunderstood. 

Every  American  President  since  World 
War  I  has  explicitly  acknowledged  that 
peace  among  nations  must  be  built  upon 
a  foundation  of  mutual  understanding. 
And  every  Congress  since  World  War  II 
has  wisely  and  knowledgeably  supported 
Government  efforts  to  promote  such 
understanding. 

This  Is  neither  an  easy  task  nor  one 
that  is  ever  finished.  For  as  the  world 


situation  changes,  as  relationships  evolve 
and  power  centers  shift,  as  new  problems 
and  issues  of  concern  arise,  perceptions 
of  national  interest  change.  This  Nation 
must  of  necessity  make  a  continuing  ef- 
fort to  explain  its  views.  Its  policies  and 
its  actions  to  people  abroad.  As  public  at- 
titudes Increasingly  Influence  national 
decisions,  all  modern  nations  have  come 
to  recognize  that  Information  and  cul- 
tural programs  are  essential  elements  of 
foreign  relations  and  diplomacy. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  new 
techniques  of  commimicatlon  which  can 
now  reach  into  all  nations  of  the  world 
have  not  lessened,  but  indeed  have  made 
more  important  the  role  of  the  USIA.  It 
is  not  a  role  that  can  be  filled  by  the 
commercial  news  media,  no  matter  how 
skilled  or  efficient  they  be.  For  their  pur- 
pose is  different. 

The  news  media — which  are  essentially 
and  properly  commercial  enterprises — 
tend  to  search  for  and  highlight  the 
dramatic,  bizarre,  or  sensational  events 
while  the  normal,  peaceful  endeavors  of 
society  and  its  more  mundane  problems 
or  quiet  achievements  are  rarely  re- 
ported. They  do  not  attempt  to  present  a 
sustained  and  In-depth  view  of  American 
society.  They  do  not  care  to  be  the  outlet 
for  official  statements  or  explanations  of 
U.S.  policy,  and  replying  to  foreign  critics 
of  the  United  States  is  not  their  job.  The 
correction  of  distorted  foreign  opinions 
is  simply  not  one  of  their  major  con- 
cerns. Nor  have  they  any  financial  in- 
centive to  attempt  to  communicate  with 
people  in  closed  societies.  It  is,  however, 
vital  for  us  to  do  so.  It  is  essential  that 
distortions  and  misunderstandings  about 
our  country — whether  they  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  news  and  communica- 
tions business  or  from  the  designs  of  our 
adversaries — not  go  uncorrected  or 
unchallenged. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  that  efforts  by 
the  President  to  negotiate  differences 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  moves 
toward  detente  have  not  meant  the  end 
of  competition  in  the  arena  of  ideas.  In- 
deed. Communist  Party  leader  Brezhnev 
was  quoted  by  the  Soviet  Army  publica- 
tion Red  Star  on  April  24,  1973,  as  saying: 
In  striving  to  assert  the  principle  of  peace- 
ful coexistence,  we  realize  that  the  successes 
of  this  Important  matter  do  not  signify  In 
any  way  th»  possibUlty  of  relaxing  the 
Ideoolglcal  struggle.  On  the  contrary,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  see  this  struggle  Intensify  and 
become  a  still  more  acute  form  of  opposition 
between  the  two  social  systems. 

President  Nixon,  reporting  to  Con- 
gress In  June  1972.  after  his  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  confirmed  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  in  this  respect  had 
not  changed: 

We  must  remember  that  Soviet  ideology 
still  proclaims  hostility  to  some  of  Americas 
most  basic  values.  The  Soviet  leaders  remain 
committed  to  that  Ideology.  Like  the  nation 
they  lead,  they  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
totally  dedicated  competitors  of  the  United 
States. 

We  must  meet  this  competition  by 
Insuring  that  a  clear  and  balanced  pic- 
ture of  the  United  States  and  its  policies 
gets  through  both  to  those  who  make 
decisions  and  to  the  public  at  large. 
Eschewing  polemics  and  the  rhetoric  of 
the  cold  war.  we  must  present  to  audi- 
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ences  abroad  precise  information  about 
our  policies  and  an  accurate  picture  of 
what  America  stands  for  as  a  nation,  a 
culture,  and  as  a  people.  A  strong  USIA 
is  vital  to  this  essential  task. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  is  necessarily  absent  and  cannot 
participate  in  the  debate  to  restore  full 
funding  for  the  USIA  authorization  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  McGee 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  understand  that 
with  the  advancing  revolution  In  communi- 
cations, many  nations — not  Just  the  totali- 
tarian ones — are  devoting  major  resources  to 
Informational  and  cultural  activities  as  ad- 
juncts of  foreign  policy.  Recent  dramatic 
cha:iges  In  the  world  situation  have  fxirther 
stimulated  this  development  but,  as  early  as 
1954.  an  official  British  study  commission 
reported : 

"We  have  found  It  Impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  a  modern  government  has 
to  concern  itself  with  public  opinion  abroad 
and  be  properly  equipped  to  deal  with  it  .  .  . 
The  Information  services  must  today  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  normal  apparatus  of 
diplomacy  of  a  great  power." 

I:i  recognition  of  this  principle,  other 
major  countries — Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist alike — have  during  the  last  decade 
consistently  expanded  their  cultural  and 
Information  programs,  while  USIA  operations 
and  personnel  have  recently  been  shrinking. 
The  volume  of  weekly  broadcasting  by  the 
USSR  and  other  Eastern  European  countries 
exceeds  the  com.blned  total  produced  by  the 
three  U.S.  stations  (VOA-RFE-Radio  Liberty) 
plus  those  of  Britain  and  West  Germany. 
Both  the  USSR  and  the  PRO  have  greatly 
Increased  broadcasting  and  publication  activ- 
ities. The  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  has  more 
than  doubled  its  weekly  output  since  1965, 
reaching  well  over  1.000  hours  in  1972. 

Western  Europe  has  not  been  backward. 
Appropriations  for  the  French  external  cul- 
tural and  Information  program — largest  of 
any  non-Communist  country,  reached  $430 
million  In  1971.  more  than  double  the  1961 
level.  West  German  expenditures  In  these 
two  areas  have  increased  by  SC^r  and  10% 
respectively  In  the  last  three  years — total 
appropriations  exceeded  $300  million  last 
year.  The  Federal  Republic  is  augmenting 
Its  transmitter  capability  while  outlay  for 
the  two  stations  broadcasting  abroad 
equalled  that  of  VGA  and  RIAS*  In  1972. 
The  British  Council — mainstay  of  their  over- 
seas cultural  efTort — managed  to  Increase  Its 
expenditures  by  one-third  from  1969  to  1972 
despite  the  difficulties  of  the  economy  gen- 
erally. Several  of  these  countries  employ 
more  people  in  these  activities  than  does 
USIA.  Later  than  their  EJuropean  counter- 
parts but  now  concerned  over  foreign  crit- 
icism, the  Japanese  are  now  entering  this 
field  In  a  larger  way. 

To  Latin  America.  Havana  broadcasts  more 
weekly  hours  than  any  other  major  broad- 
caster. Both  Cuba  and  the  PRC  have  suc- 
cessfully exploited  such  Usues  as  the  future 
of  the  Panamia  Canal,  nationalization  of  U.S. 
Industrial  assets  and  the  200-mlle  territorial 
sea  limits.  The  Soviet  Union  now  has  63 
cultural  centers  In  the  area — nearly  double 
the  figure  six  years  ago. 

The  underlying  reason  for  all  this  activity 
Is  that  It  matters  more  and  more  In  the 
world  what  people  think:  No  major  coun- 
try— least  of  all  our  own — can  now  afford 
to  Ignore  attitudes  which  have  a  bearing  on 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  Its  people. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  over  the  last  several 
years.  Important  opinion  abroad  has  In- 
creasingly and  critically  questioned  and  even 


scorned  not  merely  U.S.  policy  but  the 
achievements,  directions  and  strength  of  our 
whole  society.  This  trend  has  manifold 
causes:  well-advertised  and,  in  my  opinion 
misunderstood  ferment  In  this  country:  the 
nightmare  of  an  unpopular  war  from  which 
we  are  now  extricating  ourselves;  the  emer- 
gence throughout  the  world  of  a  new  gen- 
eration and  of  new  Issues  and  relationships — 
Including  vital  economic  and  security 
ones — which  can  easUy  divide  old  friends  and 
introduce  new  uncertainties. 

These  trends  of  opinion  could  be  endlessly 
documented;  a  few  examples  will  serve  to 
Illustrate  them  here: 

In  Japan,  where  we  are  having  crucial 
problems  affecting  all  of  us,  the  mfluentlal 
Minister  of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try stated  In  a  March  Interview:  "What 
shocks  us  most  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
become  so  weak  that  It  has  to  shock  us."  In 
April,  the  Japanese  Government  cancelled 
the  Emperor's  projected  fall  visit  to  the 
U.S. — It  was  apparently  too  controversial. 
Public  opinion  surveys  over  the  last  few 
years  have  shown  a  diminishing  regard  for 
the  U.S.,  for  the  priority  of  "closest  friendly 
relations"  with  us  and  for  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  security  commitment.  According  to  one 
newspaper-sponsored  survey  conducted  In 
early  May,  more  Japanese  find  U.S.  demands 
for  Japanese  steps  to  correct  the  trade  Im- 
balance unreasonable  than  find  them  reason- 
able. 

In  Western  Europe,  where  critical  economic 
and  security  matters  also  remain  to  be  ham- 
mered out.  there  are  other  trouble  signals: 
According  to  German-sponsored  surveys,  the 
number  of  Germans  considering  the  U.S. 
their  "best  friend  '  diminished  by  26  i  be- 
tween 1965  and  1972;  about  four  In  ten  now 
discern  In  Germany  an  increasingly  critical 
attitude  toward  us.  Some  influential  media 
in  France  and  Germany  are  portraying  U.S. 
Interest  in  securing  equitable  trade  and 
monetary  arrangements  as  "blackmail"  or 
•massive  threats."  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Times  of  London  asserted:  "The  trans- 
atlantic dialogue  is  in  danger  of  breaking 
down." 

Last  year,  the  editors  of  TV  Guide  studied 
the  often  one-sided  and  even  vitriolic  pic- 
ture of  America  being  conveyed  by  many 
European  TV  programs — some  of  wlilch  ex- 
ploit for  antl-Amerlcan  purposes  carefully 
selected  extracts  from  U.S.  commercial  TV 
production.  The  editors  warned:  "A  genera- 
tion brought  up  on  television  programming 
that  presents  a  distorted  picture  of  the 
United  States  could  cause  serious  trouble  In 
the  future." 

At  times  deliberate  falsifications  about  the 
U.S.,  operating  In  an  already  Inflamed  en- 
vironment, create  an  Immediate  danger.  Such 
a  situation  arose  in  the  Mid-East  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  terrorist-Inspired  broadcasts 
and  press  comment  propagated  a  "Big  Lie" — 
namely  that  the  U.S.  actively  participated  in 
the  Israeli  raid  on  Beirut.  One  broadcast 
called  for  action  against  U.S.  lives  and  prop- 
erty. In  this  case  as  In  others,  USIA  focused 
Its  press  service  and  the  Voice  to  disseminate 
clear  and  authoritative  U.S.  statements  of 
our  actions  and  policies.  The  story  seems  to 
have  died  dow^n  at  the  moment  but  another 
has  arisen  which  can  also  be  explosive:  the 
unfounded  suspicion  that  the  U.S.  has  de- 
cided on  the  use  of  armed  forces — our  own  or 
those  of  others — to  secure  oil  resources  In 
Arab  lands. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  that  the  United 
States  must  have  the  best  possible  capability 
to  respond  to  these  situations  through  mod- 
ern communications  to  set  the  record  straight 
and  give  a  balanced  account  of  ourselves.  No 
one  would  claim  that  Informational  and  cul- 
tural programs  can  of  themselves  accomplish 
miracles  or  abolish  misunderstandings  and 
distortions.  But,  as  other  major  countries 
hSve  found,  they  are  Indispensable  Instru- 
ments. 


Is  a  coordinated  effort  In  this  area,  as 
suggested  by  one  Committee  member,  merely 
a  sign  of  undue  nervousness,  of  a  "sales" 
mentality  or  lack  of  self-confidence?  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  it  Is  rather  a  sign  of  com- 
mon sense  to  take  these  problems  seriously. 
Is  it  a  "cold  war  anachronism"  to  have  a 
government  Agency  equipped  to  help  meet 
these  and  other  situations  In  which  opinion 
is  important?  Apart  from  the  fact  that  peace- 
ful coexistence  obviously  does  not  mean  an 
end  to  the  competition  of  Ideas  and  values, 
none  of  the  examples  I  have  mentioned 
comes  out  of  a  cold-war  context  but  all  of 
them  Involve  Issues  and  attitudes  which  di- 
rectly and  vitally  touch  the  Interests  of  our 
people. 

Most  of  us  would  agree  that  this  is  an 
Important  task.  Further,  It  cannot  be  left, 
as  a  few  have  suggested,  to  U.S.  commercial 
media.  Their  emphasis  and  Interests  are  nat- 
urally different.  Do  we  see  them  extensively 
concerned  with  such  matters  as:  lengthy 
statements  and  explanations  of  U.S.  policy, 
positive  but  non-sensational  developments 
In  America,  the  tastes  of  foreign  audiences, 
the  correction  of  distortion,  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  reach  closed  societies? 

If  this  task  is  as  Important  as  I  think  It  Is. 
no  time  could  be  worse  than  the  present  to 
cripple  our  efforts.  And  that  is  what  I  fear 
that  these  cuts  would  do.  Over  the  past  six 
years,  the  staff  has  been  reduced  by  over 
20',-;  dollars,  operating  funds  have  been  ef- 
fectively reduced,  by  mflatlon  and  budget 
cuts,  by  over  16';  since  1967.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  downward  trend  should  be  halted. 
Surely  It  would  be  most  unwise  to  engage 
In  unilateral  disarmament  In  the  informa- 
tion field.  I  urge  the  members  of  the  Senate 
to  halt  the  continuing  cuts  in  this  Agency's 
budget  and  assure  It  the  resources  It  needs 
to  perform  the  vital  functions  entrusted  to 
It. 

PRESS    AND    PUBLICATIONS    SERVICE    OF    USIA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  and  a  reflection  of  our 
interdependent  world  that  a  great  many 
problems  facing  this  country  cannot  be 
solved  without  the  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding of  other  nations.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  such  problems  as  those  aris- 
ing out  of  the  drug  culture,  the  energy 
crisis,  the  spread  of  air  piracy  and  ter- 
rorism, trade  imbalances,  the  dollar 
crisis,  overseas  attitudes  toward  Ameri- 
can private  investment,  the  operations  of 
multinational  corporations,  and  many 
others. 

Most  of  us  in  this  body  follow  the 
American  press  with  some  care.  How 
much  of  what  we  read  in  our  daily  pa- 
pers contributes  to  greater  international 
cooperation  on  the  problems  I  have  just 
cited?  Some,  certainly,  but  not  nearly  as 
much  as  most  of  us  would  like. 

That  is  not  meant  to  impugn  either 
the  motives  or  the  performance  of  news 
media  in  this  country.  For  it  is  a  sim- 
ple fact  of  American  life  that  the  press 
is  free  to  pursue  its  ends  as  it  sees  fit.  It 
is  a  constructive,  independent  force  in 
our  society.  All  of  us  are  the  better  for 
it. 

But  that  does  not  remove  in  anj'  way 
the  need  for  some  means  of  insuring 
that  America's  dedication  to  peaceful  in- 
ternational cooperation  is  appreciated 
and  acted  upon  abroad.  That  is  one  of 
the  ma  tor  reasons  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  was  created  more  than  20  years 
ago.  The  need  has  not  diminished.  All 
that  has  changed  is  the  collection  of 
problems  for  which  the  United  States  is 
seeking  coooerative  solutions  and  negoti- 
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ated  settlements — not  simply  to  shape  a 
better  world  or  even  a  better  image,  but 
out  of  enlightened  self-interests  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  these  United 
States. 

I.  for  one,  since  I  have  been  speaking 
here  about  the  press,  believe  that  the 
Agency's  press  and  publications  arm  is 
promoting  those  interests  vigorously  and 
to  good  effect,  and  along  lines  that  do 
not  compete  or  conflict  with  typical  cov- 
erage by  commercial  news  media. 

The  notion,  that  the  Agency's  world- 
wide wireless  file  carries  material  similar 
to  that  transmitted  by  commercial  news 
agencies  is  simply  false.  Similarly  false  is 
the  notion  that  its  content  is  meant  only, 
or  even  mostly,  for  mass  consumption 
through  republication  by  foreign  news- 
papers, periodicals  and  other  informa- 
tion media.  In  contrast  to  commercial 
news  wires  the  content  of  the  wireless 
file  is  composed  largely  of  explanations 
of  U.S.  policies — ofBcial  statements, 
speech  texts,  press  conferences  and  brief- 
ing transcripts,  factual  summations  and 
analyses  of  their  contents  for  quick  di- 
gesting by  Embassy  and  USIS  staffs,  and 
and  other  urgent  information  our  officials 
abroad  need  it  they  are  to  operate  intel- 
ligently in  response  to  fast-moving  in- 
ternational developments  and  domestic 
developments  of  international  concern. 
Such  material,  in  the  main,  is  of  interest 
and  importance  not  to  the  general  public, 
but  to  those  among  the  foreign  audience 
who  formulate  policies,  make  decisions 
and  shape  popular  opinions.  Such  peo- 
ple attach  importance  to  speed,  accuracy, 
and  completeness  of  information.  The 
USIA  must  operate  accordingly,  not 
through  communications  channels  which 
are  already  overburdened  by  U.S.  diplo- 
matic and  operational  traffic,  but  through 
such  separate  and  more  economical 
radioteletype  facilities  as  the  Agency 
now  maintains. 

Equally  important,  of  course,  is  that 
press  and  publications  output  focus  most 
heavily  on  the  need  and  opportunities 
for  international  cooperation  of  benefit 
to  the  United  States.  It  has  been  doing 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  in  rather  impres- 
sive fashion,  and  in  a  role  not  played  by 
private  information  media. 

On  the  narcotics  problem,  for  instance, 
the  Agency  has  not  needed  to  tell  others 
that  a  drug  culture  is  present  in  the 
United  States.  Its  existence  is  amply  il- 
lustrated in  com9iercial  reporting  around 
the  world  about  this  country.  What  the 
Agency  has  sought  to  do  is  to  place  the 
emphasis  where  it  belongs — on  the  need 
for  international  cooperation  to  bring  the 
illegal  production  and  shipment  of  drugs 
under  control  before  the  problem  spreads. 

The  pattern  repeats  itself  in  press  and 
publications  treatment  of  air  piracy,  in- 
ternational terrorism,  environmental 
problems,  arms  control,  uses  of  the  sea, 
energy  sources,  economic  interdepend- 
ence, collective  security  and  other  in- 
ternational issues. 

In  dealing  with  foreign  reactions  to 
prospective  American  fuel  shortages, 
USIA  materials  have  discussed  the  exist- 
ence of  alternative  energy  sources,  tech- 
nological efforts  aimed  at  advancing  their 
availability  dates,  fuel  reserves  on  which 
the  country  can  draw,  and  the  benefits  of 
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international  arrangements  to  ensure 
stability  in  the  relationships  between  the 
world's  major  suppliers  and  consumers. 

Immense  attentions  have  been  given 
by  the  Agency's  press  service  and  other 
media  to  trade  and  monetary  issues  for 
which  the  United  States  can  provide  no 
satisfactory,  unilateral  solutions.  Foreign 
understanding  and  acceptance  have  been 
sought  in  that  output  for  the  broad  range 
of  official  American  proposals,  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  needs  of  other  nations  can 
and  will  be  taken  into  account,  but  that 
redress  of  inequities  harmful  to  the  U.S. 
economic  position  is  essential. 

Closely  related  to  the  economic  focus 
of  those  materials  has  been  print  in- 
formation dealing  with  the  problems  and 
opportunities  associated  with  private 
overseas  investment  and  the  growth  of 
multinational  corporations.  These  have 
helped  to  coimter  foreign  reservations 
about  the  benefits  of  American  invest- 
ments, to  discourage  expropriation  and 
other  policies  which  inhibit  the  flow  of 
outside  development  capital,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  United  States  itself 
welcomes  direct  investment  by  foreign 
firms. 

None  of  us  are  surprised,  I  am  sure, 
that  these  are  among  some  of  the  USIA's 
most  important  undertakings.  They  are 
in  keeping  with  its  mission  of  lending 
direct  productive  support  to  American  in- 
terests abroad.  They,  and  several  other 
considerations,  it  seems  to  me,  argue 
against  a  further  dismantling  of  USIA 
operations.  For  if  cutbacks  in  USIA  re- 
sources continue  at  the  rate  established 
in  recent  years,  the  Congress  will  almost 
certainly  find  itself  being  asked  by  other 
governmental  agencies  for  offsetting  in- 
creases in  their  information  capabili- 
ties— by  narcotics  control  authorities,  by 
our  trade  negotiators,  by  Commerce,  by 
Treasury,  the  State  Department,  and  by 
other  Executive  departments  whose  re- 
sponsibilities abroad  cannot  be  fully  dis- 
charged without  the  aid  of  public  infor- 
mation and  public  affairs  support.  I  much 
prefer  that  we  fund  the  USIA  at  a  level 
which  will  enable  it  to  continue  to  per- 
form most  such  tasks  abroad  for  the 
U.S.  Government  as  a  whole. 

That  is  an  important  part  of  the  USIA 
role  which  should  not  be  underestimated 
or  fragmented.  For  it  gives  those  in  a 
position  to  act  as  spokesmen  for  the 
United  States  a  continuing  channel  from 
which  to  communicate  quickly  and  effec- 
tively the  views  of  this  Government  on 
virtually  the  entire  range  of  issues  on 
which  we  seek  action  and  understanding 
by  other  nations.  Let  me  list  some  of 
those  who  in  past  months  have  been  ac- 
corded space  in  USIA  press  and  publi- 
cations material  for  important  state- 
ments directed  specifically  at  the  over- 
seas audience. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz. 
Treasury  Under  Secretary  Paul  Volcker. 
Arthur  Burns,  Paul  McCracken.  Herbert 
Stein.  Marina  Whitman — also  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers — State  De- 
partment Under  Secretary'  for  Economic 
Affairs  William  Casey.  Presidential  As- 
sistant Peter  Flanigan.  the  President's 
Special  Trade  Representative  William 
Eberle.  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  for 
Trade   Negotiations   Harold   Malmgren. 


Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat*  for 
International  Finance  and  Development 
Sidney  Weintraub.  Elliot  Richardson, 
SALT  negotiator  U.  Alexis  Johnson. 
Kenneth  Rush.  Joint  Chiefs  Chairman 
Admiral  Moorer,  John  Ingersoll  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  Julius  Katz,  Deput>'  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Re- 
sources and  Food  Policy.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  James  Lj'nn.  Russell 
Train,  William  Ruckelshaus,  and  Am- 
bassador Armin  Meyer,  the  State  De- 
partment's coordinator  for  combating 
terrorism. 

That  is  an  impressive  and,  as  I  say. 
only  a  partial  roster.  It  says  something 
very  important  about  USIA  and  how  the 
flow  of  policy  explanations  is  conveyed 
by  U.S.  officials  charged  with  interna- 
tional negotiations  and  the  conduct  of 
other  diplomatic  business.  It  represents 
what  I  believe  is  a  strong  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  USIA  to  help  ad- 
vance American  policy  interests  and  ob- 
jectives abroad.  And  I  camiot  believe  that 
any  different  measure  was  applied  by  the 
nearly  40  U.S.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  over  the  past  couple  of  years 
have  contrbuted  byline  articles  and  state- 
ments of  their  own  to  the  Agency's  press 
and  publications  output.  These  on  sub- 
jects that  included  trade  restrictions,  for- 
eign aid,  detente,  multilateral  corpora- 
tions, the  SST  program,  collective 
security,  China  policy,  Vietnam,  execu- 
tive-legislative branch  relations,  energy 
problems,  the  election  process  and  Amer- 
ican isolationism. 

There  is  one  additional  point  I  would 
like  to  make  in  closing.  Many  of  us  are 
concerned  that  the  world  may  overreact 
to  current  U.S.  foreign  policies  and  do- 
mestic problems.  We  have  good  reason 
now  for  wanting  precise  understanding 
overseas  that  the  United  States  is  not 
withdrawing  inward  in  ways  that  prevent 
it  from  remaining  a  strong  and  active 
power  in  world  affairs.  That  cause  will 
not  be  served  if  we  dismember  the  Na- 
tion's overseas  information  program 
which  is  itself  a  clear  symbol  and  major 
source  of  information  of  Americas  co- 
operative purposes  abroad.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  support  the  significant  work  of 
this  small  but  important  Agency. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  which  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Rogers,  issued  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Hon.  William  P.  Rogers.  Sec- 
retary OF  State  on  USIA  Budget  Cuts 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  to  find  that  for  the 
second  year  In  a  row  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  Is  recommending  crip- 
pling cuts  In  the  budget  of  the  US  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

My  concern  arises  from  the  fact  that  I  re- 
gard the  overseas  information  and  cultural 
programs  of  USIA  to  be  an  important  and 
necessary  part  of  our  overall  efforts  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  our  foreign  policy.  In- 
deed, my  views  have  been  strengthened  by 
my  observations  on  the  trip  to  Latin  America 
from  which  I  returned  Monday  night.  USIA 
officers  and  programs  work  in  close  support 
of  our  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  and  they 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  functlonlngs  of 
modern  diplomacy. 

This  year  particularly,  as  we  enter  a  period 
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of  leadened  tensions  and  Increased  negotia- 
tions, 11  Is  vitally  Important  that  people 
abroad  understand  fully  and  accurately  what 
our  policy  positions  are — and  what  they  are 
not.  In  a  period  of  detente,  the  relations 
among  nations  tend  to  become  more  coinplex 
and  the  Issues  more  complicated.  Now  more 
than  ever  we  need  to  assure  that  USIA  Is 
operating  effectively  In  support  of  the  many 
new  diplomatic  Initiatives  we  are  taking. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  recommended  an  overall  cut  of  more 
than  $31  million  in  the  USIA  budget  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  About  half  of  this  reduc- 
tion would  apply  to  USIA  operations  In  the 
foreign  television,  motion  pictures,  press, 
and  publication  fields,  and  to  the  support 
funds  needed  to  keep  all  of  USIAs  informa- 
tion and  cultural  programs  functioning 
abroad  and  in  Washington 

These  reductions  In  real  terms  would 
mean  closing  of  28  posts  abroad,  including 
the  complete  shut-down  of  USIA  programs 
In  six  countries.  These  represent  assets  which 
have  taken  many  years  to  develop  and,  once 
lost,  could  not  be  replaced  easily  or  quickly. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  has  rejected 
the  request  for  $16  million  needed  to  replace 
the  Voice  of  America  transmitter  we  are 
closing  as  a  result  of  the  reversion  of  Oki- 
nawa to  Japan.  The  loss  of  that  transmitter. 
without  a  replacement,  would  seriously  limit 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  speak  via  radio  to  the  people  of  East  Asia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  offer  to  the  pending  com- 
mittee amendment  when  all  time  has 
been  yieldeo  back. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Sen-^tors  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dole,  Javits,  and  myself  I  call  up  the 
star  print  of  amendment  No.  149. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  20.  strike  ••$188.124.500'' 
and   insert   in   lieu   thereof  "$203.279.000". 

O.i  p.'ige  4.  line  5.  strike  "$1. 000.000"  and 
Insert   in   lieu   thereof  "$17,000,000". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  would 
that  preclude  a  division  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  preclude  a  division. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  question 
arose  as  to  how  we  can  best  proceed  to 
seek  to  restore  the  reductions  which  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  made  in 
the  budget  request  for  the  USIA.  Either  a 
motion  could  be  made  to  table  or  else 
we  could  have  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
committee  amendment  or  an  effort 
could  have  been  made  to  preserve  the 
constructive  amendments  made  by  the 
committee  amendment  and  then  direct 


an  amendment  directly  to  the  two  points 
involved — namely,  the  restoration  of  the 
$15  million  in  operating  exp)enses  and 
the  restoration  of  the  $16  million  for  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  a  site  and  the 
building  of  the  new  transmitter. 

The  committee  amendment  had  two 
constructive  amendments.  One  was  to 
eliminate  the  1975  budget  authorization, 
leaving  the  bill  merely  a  1-year  author- 
ization. Then  in  section  3.  I  believe,  the 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  open- 
ended  authorization  that  would  have  cov- 
ered other  programs.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  agency  has  a  very  construc- 
tive record  on  the  reduction  of  its  own 
bureaucracy  and  the  elimination  of  em- 
ployees. 

The  reduction  from  1967  down  to  the 
present  time  is  from  a  total  of  12,106 
down  to  9,836. 

That  would  certainly  indicate  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  this  agency 
is  operating  in  a  highly  efficient  manner 
and  on  an  economical  basis. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  seems  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  the  agency  will 
have  to  choose  another  site  somewhere 
and  who  is  also  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  agency  is  being  required  to  move 
from  Okinawa,  that  this  is  not  a  treaty 
between  the  USIA  and  the  Government 
of  Japan.  It  is  a  treaty  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Government  of 
Japan.  The  USIA  naturally  had  to  get 
into  line. 

I  would  agree  that  if  the  USIA  had 
reached  that  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  to  move  off  Okinawa, 
that  would  be  another  matter.  However, 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment entered  into  this  treaty  with  the 
Government  of  Japan.  That  should  not 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  USIA.  I  dare 
say  they  looked  forward  to  being  on 
Okinawa  and  are  not  leaving  of  their  own 
fault. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  the  tentative  country 
and  branch  posts  closing  under  the  pro- 
posed budget  reduction  and  also  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  1974  authorization 
program  impact  summary,  the  effect  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  amend- 
ment on  the  ongoing  programs  of  the 
agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tent.ative  Country  and  Branch  Posts  Clos- 
ing   Under    Proposed    Budget    Reduction 

COUNTRY     posts 

Burundi,  Guinea,  Uganda.  Algeria,  Malta. 
Switzerland. 

BRANCH    POSTS 

Kaduna,  Nigeria,  Kisangani.  Zaire.  Cape- 
town. South.  Africa,  Asmara,  Ethiopia  Ku- 
masl,  Ghana.  Bukavu.  Zaire.'  Songkhla, 
Thailand,  Naha,  Japan,  Cordoba,  .'KrErentinai 
Rosarlo,  Argentina.  Belem,  Brazil.  Curltlba! 
Brazil.  Fortaleza.  Brazil.  HermosiUo,  Mexico! 
Puebla.  Mexico,*  HermosUlo,  Mexico,*  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  Toronto,  Canada,  Casablanca, 
Morocco.  Fez,  Morocco,  Tangier,  Morocco.* 
Pozman.  Poland. 


•  Reading  rooms. 


Total  country  posts  cut — 6. 
Total    branch    posts    and    reading    rooms 
closed — 22. 

United    States    Information    Agency    1974 
Authorization  Program  Impact  Summary 

1.  Close  six  Co»mtry  Posts. 

2.  Close  eighteen  Branch  Posts. 

3.  Close  Two  Binatlonal  Centers. 

4.  Terminate  program  support  for  three 
Binatlonal  Centers. 

5.  Close   Four   Reading   Rooms. 

6.  Eliminate  All  Motion  Picture  Documen- 
taries. 

7.  Eliminate  three  centrally-produced 
magazines. 

8.  Eliminate  twelve  country-produced 
magazines. 

9.  Reduce  press,  photo,  TV  and  cultural 
product  support  to  all  overseas  posts. 

10.  Reduce  Agency  world-wide  personnel 
by  732  positions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  got  any  figures  to  show  how  the 
cost  of  operating  the  USIA  compares 
with  the  cost  of  operating  the  White 
House? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
that  if  the  White  House  has  a  record 
comparable  to  that  of  the  USIA.  we 
might  be  in  much  better  shape  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  if  there  are  any  further  requests 
for  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  alerting  Senators  that  there 
will  be  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my.self  1  minute.  It  Is  my  imder- 
standine:  that  the  amendment  simply  re- 
stores the  full  amount  of  the  request. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  How- 
ever, before  doing  so.  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HUMPHREY).  I  ask  for  a  division  of  the 
question — that  is  not  my  wish,  but  is 
done  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  demand  a  division. 
And  the  amendment  is  clearly  suscep- 
tible of  a  division. 

The  qup.'=^tipn  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama to  the  pending  amendment.  The 
ord"r  for  the  yeas  and  nays  will  apply  to 
each  part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  The  Senate  will  now 
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vote  on  the  first  part  of  the  amendment. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  M.4.NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  serve  notice  now  that  rollcall 
votes  after  this  one  will  occupy  only  10 
minutes  instead  of  15? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  a  vote  is  in 
progress.  The  Senator  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  made  th3 
point,  and  I  hops  it  will  be  noted. 

The  rollra  1  v.as  continued. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  » ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin>.  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
ominsT  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr,  Talmadoe*.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan'  .  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mis>issinpi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  anounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNiCK).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Javits  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING — 21 


[No.   156  Leg.) 

YEAS— 37 

Aiken 

Fnnnln 

Muskle 

Allen 

Griffin 

Nunn 

Bartleit 

Giirney 

Packwood 

Beall 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bpntseii 

He'ms 

Sparkman 

Brock 

I-Tr-isku 

Stevens 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Biicklfv 

Jackson 

Tower 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Mat  bias 

Weicker 

Curtis 

McClure 

Young 

Dole 

Mondale 

Eastland 

Moss 

NAYS— 42 

Abourezk 

Matfleld 

Pell 

Biclen 

Hollines 

Percy 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

B:.rd. 

Huchps 

Randolph 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Roth 

Case 

Johnston 

Saxbe 

Chiles 

Long 

Scott,  Va. 

Cook 

Mairnuson 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mansfleld 

Stevenson 

Domenicl 

MrOovern 

Svmincton 

EftRleton 

Mclntyn 

s 

Taft 

Fulbright 

Metcaif 

Timnev 

Hart 

Nelson 

Williams 

Harlke 

Pastore 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 


Cotton 

Dominick 

Ervin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Javits 


Kennedy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Montoya 

RlblcoT 

Stennis 

Talmadge 


So  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Allen's  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  first 
part  of  the  Allen  amendment  was  re- 
jected be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). The  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  vote  will  take  place  immediately 
and  will  last  for  only  10  minutes;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliat  is  right. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
will  take  place  immediately  unless  time 
is  used  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  minutes  on  this 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  vote  will  consume  10  min- 
utes time  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiiT— will  the  Chair  please 
state  the  question,  is  it  not  on  the  second 

part 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  The  Chair 
cannot  hear  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
whether  part  2  is  now  the  pending 
question.  The  vote  will  be  on  the  second 
part  of  the  Allen  amendment:  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  correct.  The  vote 
will  be  on  agreeing  to  the  second  part  of 
the  Allen  amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  I.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin ),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  McClellan  ) . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Mc- 
Gee), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFFi,  pnd  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgit  <Mr.  Talmadge  )  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
CLARK)   would  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick >,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong),  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
( Mr.  Cotton  )  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
water  )  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote 
yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 31 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Packwood 

Allen 

Gxirney 

Percy 

Beall 

Hansen 

SchweUer 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Scott.  Pa. 

Brock 

Helms 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Tower 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Weicker 

Eastland 

McClure 

Fannin 

Moss 

NAYS— 48 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

HolllnKS 

Pell 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Saxbe 

Harry  F. 

Jr     Long 

Scott.  Va. 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cook 

McGovern 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mclntvre 

Taft 

Domenici 

Metcaif 

Tunnev 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Williams 

Fulbrlpht 

Muskle 

Younc 

Hart 

Nelson 

Hartke 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Baker 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Bayh 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Ervin 

McGee 

Bible 

Fong 

Montoya 

Cannon 

GoldWi.ter 

Rlbicoff 

Church 

Gravel 

Stennis 

Clark 

Javits 

Talma  dpe 

So  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Allen's 
amendment  (No.  149)  was  reiected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  1235)  to  amend  Public  Law  90-553 
authorizing  an  additional  appropriation 
for  an  International  Center  for  Foreign 
Chanceries. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  38)  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to 
increase  the  U.S.  share  of  allowable 
project  costs  under  such  act,  to  amend 
the   Federal   A\iation   Act  of    1958,   as 
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amended,  to  prohibit  certain  State  taxa- 
tion of  persons  in  air  commerce,  and  for 
oUier  purposes. 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION 
OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  fS.  1317)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3.  line  20.  strike  '•$188.124.500' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof    •$200,500,000". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  very 
simply,  this  amendment  merely  would 
restore  the  figure  for  authorization  as  to 
what  Congress  appropriated  In  fiscal 
1973. 

We  have  before  us  an  authorization 
bill.  What  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  do  with  it  is  a  matter  of  its  judg- 
ment and  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
and  ultimately  of  Congress.  This  really 
takes  the  appropriation  figure  of  1973 
and  makes  it  the  authorization  figure 
for  fiscal  1974. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  inflation  of  6 
percent  or  better  in  the  past  year  and 
that  we  have  had  devaluation,  it  means 
that  the  USIA  will  have  suffered  a  ver>- 
serious  reduction  in  funding.  But  at 
least  it  holds  the  line  in  terms  of  total 
dollars,  even  though  those  dollars  have 
lost  some  of  their  purchasing  power. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  need  for 
further  explanation.  If  Congress  could 
.see  fit  a  year  ago  to  appropriate  $200,- 
500,000 — the  Senate,  by  the  way.  appro- 
priated more  than  that,  I  believe — which 
was  the  figure  that  ultimately  came  from 
conference,  then  I  believe  it  is  not  being 
irresponsible  or  asking  too  much  to  sug- 
gest that  the  USIA.  which  performs  a 
valuable  service  for  our  Government  and 
our  country,  at  least  have  an  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  1974  of  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  for  fi.scal  year  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
navs  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
onposed  to  this  amendment.  I  hope  Sen- 
ators will  understand  what  this  is  about. 
After  all,  this  is  to  pay  foreign  nationals. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to  because  in 
this  entire  program  the  number  of  for- 
eign nationals  as  against  Americans  em- 
ployed is  overwhelming.  If  this  Is  what 
Senators  want  to  do  this  afternoon,  with 
all  the  problems  needing  our  funds  do- 
mestically. If  the  Senators  want  to  raise 
these  appropriations  so  we  can  accom- 
modate foreign  nationals,  go  ahead  and 
do  it.  My  own  thought  is  we  have  too 
many  problems  in  America  that  are 
pinched  for  money,  moreover  we  are  be- 
ing told  about  ceilings,  we  are  being  told 


to  cut  down  expenses — this  is  where  we 
could  make  a  beginning. 

I  hope  the  amendment  Is  defeated. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote.  This  is  a  rerun  of  the 
same  thing  we  just  voted  down  twice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  with  respect  to  the  argu- 
ment that  it  is  for  foreign  nations,  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  takes  a  different  view.  I  have 
a  letter  dated  May  24.  signed  by  the  pres- 
ident of  that  organization,  asking  that  I 
support  the  full  amount  of  the  adminis- 
tration request.  I  am  not  doing  that.  This 
is  $4  million  below  the  administration 
request. 

Second,  it  is  below  what  we  did  in  the 
Senate  last  year.  Last  year  the  Senate 
voted  down  a  cut  by  57  to  15  and  restored 
the  full  authorization.  This  is  but  an  au- 
thorization, and  the  will  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  will  of  this 
body  in  the  appropriation  process  can 
control  the  amount  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  voting  for 
battleships,  nuclear  weapons,  bombers; 
we  are  voting  for  libraries,  information 
centers,  television  centers,  news  reports, 
and  people  to  go  on  cultural  exchange 
programs.  I  say  that  this  program  has 
performed  a  valuable  function  in  pro- 
moting international  good  will  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  said  this 
would  be  the  same  amount  appropriated 
last  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  There  would  not  be  any- 
thing wrong  in  voting  something  less 
than  we  at  one  time  voted  in  this  Cham- 
ber; would  there? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not 
say  that  is  justification,  but  I  think  we 
should  take  a  look  at  the  fact  that  at 
Jeast  last  year  we  saw  fit  to  reject 
substantial  cuts  in  this  body  and  we  saw 
fit  to  vote  more  money,  and  I  feel  we  are 
asking  here  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
money  to  preserve  a  valuable  program. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
facts  here  are  simple.  We  have  defeated 
two  amendments  which  sought  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  funds.  This  would 
increase  the  amount  reported  by  the 
committee  by  S23  million.  Do  Senators 
want  to  save  in  a  good  cause?  This  is 
the  place  to  begin. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  support  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  trip  we  found  that 
practically  no  people  were  allowed  to 
work  there  who  were  not  citizens  of  that 
coimtry.  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  have 
carried  this  clinping  in  my  wallet.  On  the 
largest  base  we  have  over  there,  there 
were  743  jobs,  of  which  citizens  of  the 
United  States  were  allowed  77.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to 
correct  the  Record,  this  does  not  Increase 
the  authorization  from  the  committee  by 


$23  million.  It  mcreases  It  by  $12  million. 
But  it  does  not  Increase  the  authorization 
of  last  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  $12  million  Is  $12 
million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  $12  million  is  $12 
million,  to  be  sure. 

May  I  suggest  that  It  is  below  the  ad- 
ministration request;  it  is  below  what  the 
Senate  authorized  last  year;  and  it  Is 
only  what  Congress  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1972  or  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  is  giv- 
ing USIA  $188,124,000  if  it  is  left  the  way 
it  is.  With  respect  to  those  who  believe 
in  public  broadcasting  in  the  United 
States,  we  had  to  decrease  it  by  $10  mil- 
lion and  finally  give  $50  million  for  this 
year  to  have  public  broadcasting  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  yet  here  we 
are  talking  about  $188  million.  Senators 
can  make  up  their  minds  on  that  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  caU  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  » .  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr. 
Cannon  I.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  ' ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from  Cormect- 
Icut  (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgei  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis*  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark  >  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG ) .  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits»  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
water)   Is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Dole 

Fannin 

Abourezk 
Bidcn 
Burdlck 
Byrd. 
Harry  P.,  Jr. 
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YEAS— 36 

Grlflln 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Mathias 

McCliu-e 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

NAYS — 13 
Hartke 
Haskell 
Hatfield 
HolUngs 
Huddleston 
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Moss 

Muskie 

Packwood 

Pell 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Weicker 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hughes 


Case 

ChUes 

Cook 

Cranston 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fulorlght 

Hart 


Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Cannon 

Chuicn 

Clark 


Inouye 
Johnston 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCJovern 
Mclntyre 
Nelson 
Nunn 
NOT  VOTING- 
Cotton 
Domlnick 
Ervin 
Pong 

Gold  water 
Gravel 
Javits 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Scott.  Va. 

Stafford 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Williams 

Young 

-21 

Kennedy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Montoya 

Rlbicoff 

Stennis 

Talmadge 


So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  third  reading. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  and  all 
remaining  time  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  (S. 
1317)  pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 


Church),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis )  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  "announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
inick),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG),  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  5,   as  follows: 

(No.   159  Leg.] 
YEAS — 74 


Abourezk  Fulbright  Moss 

Aiken  Griffin  Muskie 

Allen  Gumey  Nelson 

Bartlett  Hansen  Nunn 

Beall  Hart  Packwood 

Bellmon  Hartke  Pastore 

Bentsen  Haskell  Pearson 

BIden  Hatfield  Pell 

Brock  Hathaway  Percy 

Brooke  Helms  Randolph 

Buckley  Holllngs  Roth 

Burdlck  Hruska  Saxbe 

Byrd.  Huddleston  Schwelker 

Harry  P..  Jr.    Humphrey  Scott.  Pa 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye  Scott.  Va. 

Case  Jackson  Sparkman 

Chiles  Johnston  Stafford 

Cook  Long  Stevenson 

Cranston  Magnuson  Symington 

Curtis  Mathias  Taft 

I^'e  McClure  Thurmond 

Domenicl  McGovern  Tower 

Eagleton  Mclntyre  Tunney 

Eastland  Metcalf  Weicker 

Fannin  Mondale  Williams 
NAYS — 5 

Hughes  Proxmire  Young 

Mansfield  Stevens 

NOT  VOTING — 21 

Baker  Cotton  Kennedy 

Bayh  Domlnick  McClellan 

Bennett  Ervin  McGee 

Bible  Pong  Montoya 

Cannon  Goldwater  Ribicoff 

Church  Gravel  Stennis 

Clark  Javits  Talmadge 

So  the  bill  (S.  1317)  was  passed. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

FOR  JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  S.  1636 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  I  report  S.  1636,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1972. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee 
and  also  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 


mittee and  that  such  referrals  not  extend 
beyond  June  20,  1973. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  awfully 
sorry  but  I  was  not  able  to  hear  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  kindly  repeat 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  a  iDill 
which  I  am  reporting  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, S.  1636,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972. 
which  extends  the  authorization  and  pro- 
vides for  Senate  confirmation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  be  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  pursuant  to  an  under- 
standing between  the  chairmen  of  all 
committees,  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  have  approved  of  this 
and  further  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  also. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  under- 
standing— and  I  am  not  too  familiar  with 
the  legislation— that  there  is  some  ur- 
gency about  the  passage  or  consideration 
of  this  legislation  because  of  an  expira- 
tion date. 

Does  the  effect  of  this  request  mean 
mat  it  will  extend  the  time  before  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  act' 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  corl 
rect.  The  authorization  expires  June  30. 
The  request  I  made  is  that  the  bill  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  by  June  20 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest would  mean  that  the  bUl  would  be 
unavailable  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  bill  is  reported 
from  the  committee  today,  and  the  re- 
quest is  to  refer  it  to  the  other  commit- 
tees for  a  time  not  to  extend  bevond 
June  20.  June  20  would  be  a  deadline 
that  would  give  the  Senate  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  act 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  permit  the  majority  whip  to  re- 
move that  request  until  tomorrow  and 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  check  wuth 
the  other  minority  members  and  let  me 
ascertain  whether  there  is  agreement  on 
all  sides,  since  there  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
withdraw  that  request  and  will  make  it 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  that  the  bUl  not  be 
printed  tonight  as  reported? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No.  No.  the  biU 
should  be  printed  and  the  question  of 
referral  can  be  deferred  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  it  would 
have  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Then  I  will  with- 
draw the  request  for  printing  and  take 
up  the  entire  matter  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11   AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  EYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.rr.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WitD  Jt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presiu^nt, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VACATION  OF  ORDERS  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  SENATORS  GRIFFIN 
AND  ROBERT  C  BYRD  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orders 
previously  entered  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin* and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd>  tomorrow  be  va- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS MATHIAS,  PERCY.  AND 
HUGHES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  tomorrow,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the 
order  stated:  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Percy, 
and  Mr.  Hughes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ^o  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  tomorrow  be  modified  in  the 
following  manner:  That  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Hughes  be  rec- 
ognized in  that  order,  to  be  followed  by 
Mr.  Mathias  and  Mr.  Percy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMING  THE  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  THE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  12:30  p.m.  tomor- 
row the  Senate  resume  its  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Chair  if  there  has  been 
an  order  previously  entered  for  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  an 
order  has  been  entered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  to  extend 
beyond  12:30  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
for  routine  morning  business  is  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  Senators  under  the 
order  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes,  the  period  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  12:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at 
11  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  following  Senators  will 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mi-.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Percy,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  the 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
12:30p.m. 

At  12:30  p.m..  under  the  order  secured 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business  (H.R.  7447).  an 
act  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  There  is  a  time  lim- 
itation agreement  thereon.  Yea-and-nay 
votes  will  occur,  and  the  final  vote  on 
passage  of  that  bill  will  occur  not  later 
than  5  p.m.  tomorrow.  Some  Senators, 
I  understand,  are  very  hopeful  that  pas- 
sage can  occur  as  early  as  4:30,  or  even 
earlier  so  as  to  accommodate  their  catch- 
ing planes.  So  Senators  are  alerted  as  to 
the  possibility  of  passage  before  5  p.m., 
and  certainly  no  later  than  5  p.m..  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  6:57 


p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  May  31.  1973.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  30. 1973: 

Department  of  Commerce 
John    K.    Tabor,    of    Pennsylvania,    to    be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  James 
T.  Lynn. 

Department  of  Transportation 

John  W.  Bamum.  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Transp)ortatlon,  vice  Egil  Krogh, 
Jr. 

International    Bank    for    Reconstruction 

AND  Development 

Charles  O.  Sethness,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
for  a  term  of  2  years,  vice  Robert  E.  Wleczo- 
rowskl,  resigned. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Grady  Perry,  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Board  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1973, 
vice  Thomas  Hal  Clarke. 

\5S.  Coast  Guard 

The  following  temporary  officers  for  pro- 
motion to  chief  warrant  oiBcer,  W2: 
Ronald  L.  Endsley  James  E.  Cain 

Harrison  P.  Deltrlck,     Harry  h.  Vaughan.  Jr. 

Jr.  Bernard  P,  O'Brien,  Jr. 

George  L.  Ramsey. 

Jr. 

The  following  temporary  chief  warrant  of- 
ficers W2  to  permanent  chief  warrant  officer, 
W2: 

Robert  L.  Buettner 
Heywood  L.  Hinds 
Wayne  E.  McGraw 
James  T.  Blackmon 
Alva  C  .Inderson 
Harry  W.  Sites 
Raymond  WUd.  Jr. 
Charles  K.  Hickey 
Harold  E.  Walters 
Gary  S  Austin 
Carl  T.  Goretskl 
Paul  R.  Midgett 
Gerald  D.  Pierce 
Ronald  J.  Sonnenberg 
Larry  E.  Grimes 
Florencio  D.  Pascua 
Milton  C.  Duby 
Robert  L.  White 
William  T.  Lancaster 
John  C.  Mlllett.  Jr. 
Harold  L.  Soper 
James  A.  Mock 
William  C  Brlzendlne 
Patrick  E.  Newman 
Larry  M.  Luzader 
Walton  R.  Dudley 
William  H.  McKelgan 
Albert  J.  Becker 
Curvln  W.  Hagert 
Edward  R.  Prltchett 
James  W.  Gydish 
Robert  J.  Lane 
Roger  A.  Syria 
Richard  L.  Stone 
Philip  M.  Kolb.  Jr. 
Ronald  D.  Lawrence 
WllIleH.  Coleman,  Jr. 
Billy  L.  Prltchett 
Robert  V.  Venables 
Dana  E.  Hale 
Freddie  M.  Borden 
Carl  W.  Murray 
David  M.  Johnson 
Bruce  R.  McMahlU 
Charles  A.  Teaney 
Franklyn  C.  Lucas 
Ronald  A.  Messura 


David  E.  Hagberg 
Norman  K.  Wampler 
John  A.  Tolejko 
Gerald  D.  Johnson 
Myron  O.  Hale 
John  B.  Beasley 
Frederick  K.  Hunke 
Wiley  M.  Grandy 
James  D.  Strlbllng 
Rutrell  Martin 
Clarence  L.  Went- 

worth 
Ceasar  A.  Paras 
Maynard  L.  Elliott 
Ronnie  M.  Hudson 
Darren  L.  Murphy 
John  J.  Keaney 
James  R.  Bailey 
Charles  G.  Lacey 
William  C.  Held 
Leon  E.  Mlnzy 
David  W.  Eslick 
Clifford  W.  Heideman 
William  H.  Anslinger 
James  R.  Stonelake 
Ronald  L.  Henlges 
Herbert  C.  Self.  Jr. 
Gerald  K.  BJornson 
Robert  D.  May 
Charles  W.  Biddle 
Carroll  V.  Wince 
Warren  J.  Toussalnt 
Steve  Tuller 
Preston  L,  K.  Knox 
Edward  E.  Schwabe 
Gary  L.  Pipes 
Paye  A.  Amundson 
Knut  A.  Borland 
Donald  K.  Robinson 
Frederick  H.  Allen 
Billy  M.  McCuUough 
William  G.  Uhrlg 
Luman  E.  Hejl 
Robert  T.  Douvllle 
Glenn  A.  Lewis 
John  E.  Schwartz 
Stephen  B.  Scharbach 
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George  E.  Beal 
Arnfelth  E.  Bentsen 
Johnny  T.  Taylor 
Charles  A.  Fields 
Elbert  V.  Beasley 
Robert  A.  Warbutton 
David  R.  Gay 
Carl  D.  Johnson 
Peter  E.  Kelleher 
Robert  E.  Armstrong 
WUdon  E.  Steele 
Judah  D.  Shuster 
Edward  J.  Hodgdon 
John  D.  Seaman 
William  H.  Aldrlch 
Alvin  B.  Beckerman 
Richard  A.  Long 
Ronald  G.  Walters 
WlUlamR.  Felkner 
Stanley  M.  Lawson 
Sherman  W. 

Coulboume 
James  A.  Carpenter 
Charles  F.  Maher 
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David  A.  Moss 
Robert   L.    Couchman 
Raymond  E.  White,  III 
WUllam  T.  Myers 
Timothy  P.  Riordan 
Richard  V.  White 
Francis  C.  Dorvlnen 
Armond  K.  Tennler 
William  E.  Brown 
WUliam  D.  Hudson 
Albert  J.  Klapetzky 
Louis  Q.  Brlndle 
Charles  D.  Marmon 
James  A.  Klnlmaka 
Ernest  W.  Yost 
Theodore  S.  Jones 
Lewis  C.  Pyland,  Jr. 
Wayne  H.  Carlton 
Robert  A.  Buotte 
Ronald  W.  Sixberry 
James  H.  Perry 
Richard  C.  Carr 
Ralph  W.  WUlard 
Page  J.  Shaw 


Franklin  D.  Yelton        Fred  C.  Hemmlngway 
Troy  P.  Rhodes  George  A.  Baum 

Robert  A.  Cushlng         Joe  Ramos,  Jr. 
Frank  E.  Kopszywa        Harry  T.  Hill 
Wesley  G.  Schallock      Robert  M.  Summerlln 
David  L.  MacFarland     Gerald  F.  Sipp 
Tommy  W.  Hancock      George  R.  Jones 
George  L.  Hooton  James  E.  Johosky 

Paul  L.  Nadon  Frank  H.  Bebout 

Charles  J.  Castello 

The  following  Reserve  officers  to  be  per- 
manent commissioned  officers  in  the  Regular 
Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander: 

George  G.  Turner 
Walter  R.  Granstra 

The  following  Reserve  officers  to  be  per- 
manent commissioned  officers  in  the  Regular 
Coast  Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant : 
Edward  G.  Karst  Thomas  D. 

Charles  C.  Rogers  McLaughlin 

Brian  C.  Sonner  James  R.  Comerford 


Timothy  E.  Foley  Christopher  M.  Stoae 

Ronnie  R.  Elliott  Robert  A.  Knapp 

Qulntln  K.  Qulnn  James  D.  Stiles 

Dennis  C.  Foresman      Rodney  E.  Smith 
Thomas  J.  Bumaw        Richard  N.  V.  Norat 
Richard  P.  Buhl  Roy  G.  Cook 

Edward  G.  Martin  Fred  A.  Dickey 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  a  perma- 
nent commissioned  officer  in  the  Coast  Guard 
in  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W2  hav- 
ing been  found  fit  for  duty  while  on  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list: 

Randolph  O.  Grady 

The  following  licensed  officer  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  to  be  a  i}ermanent  com- 
missioned officer  In  the  Regular  Coast  Guard 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  : 

Roger  L.  Haskell 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  a  perma- 
nent commissioned  officer  In  the  Coast  Guard 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  having  been  found 
fit  for  duty  while  on  the  temporary  disability 
retired  list: 

Harvey  F.  Moore 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto 
God.  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed. — II  Timothy  2:  15. 

O  Thou  whose  light  follows  us  all  our 
days  and  whose  love  never  leaves  us 
along  our  ways,  gi-ant  unto  us  a  fresh 
sense  of  Thy  presence  as  we  face  the 
duties  of  this  day.  We  open  our  minds 
and  our  hearts  unto  Thee  praying  that 
Thou  wilt  dwell  in  us  and  abide  with  us 
as  we  labor  for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
and  the  well-being  of  all  mankind. 

Help  us  so  to  live,  so  to  love  our  coun- 
try, and  so  to  lead  our  people  that  our 
flag  may  fly  over  a  nation  united  in  pur- 
pose, in  spirit,  and  in  good  will — to  the 
glory  of  Thy  holy  name  and  for  the  good 
of  our  human  family.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  resolution 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  Res.  119 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  William  O.  Mills,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resohed.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 


DILLON    GRAHAM   OF   ASSOCIATED 
PRESS 

<Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  journalists— and  one  of  the 
most  respected — in  Washington  is  pre- 
paring to  write  "SO"  to  his  career  and  to 
leave  Capitol  Hill  after  25  years  of  serv- 
ice to  newspaper  readers  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Dillon  Graham  of  Associated  Press  has 
spent  44  years  with  that  organization. 
In  recent  years,  he  has  covered  the  Con- 
gress as  it  affects  the  Southeastern 
United  States,  and  covered  it  very  well 
indeed. 

It  is  in  this  role  that  I  have  come  to 
know  and  respect  him. 

Dillon  Graham  exemplifies  the  type  of 
newspaperman  who  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  those  in  public  life.  Whatever 
the  situation  no  one  would  object  to  hav- 
ing Dillon  Graham  cover  the  story.  He  is 
accurate,  fair,  honest,  and  courteous.  In 
these  days  when  there  are  many  who  are 
appalled  at  the  way  in  which  news  re- 
porting sometimes  is  accomplished.  I 
have  never  known  anyone  to  take  issue 
with  Dillon  Graham  over  the  manner  he 
has  covered  and  reported  events  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

He  is  one  of  the  rare  talents  as  a 
wTiter.  He  coupled  capability  to  get  at 
the  facts  with  a  talent  for  putting  those 
facts  into  context  so  that  anyone  reading 
his  words  could  understand  and  compre- 
hend them. 

So.  as  Dillon  Graham  concludes  25 
years  in  Washington  and  44  years  with 
Associated  Press,  I  want  to  join  with  his 
many  friends  in  wishing  him  and  his  be- 
loved wife.  Gigi — who  has  been  a  won- 
derful sisset  to  him — the  verj-  best  in  the 
years  ahead  and  to  add  my  profound 
thanks  to  him  for  his  important  con- 
tribution to  journalism. 


ANY  FUTURE  GAS  TAX  SHOULD 
GO  INTO  SPECIAL  FUND 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  Schultz 
hinted  that  the  gas  tax  might  be  in- 
creased in  an  effort  to  help  cool  down  the 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  a  need  to  slow 
the  economy,  the  Government  should 
look  at  other  tax  sources  including  clos- 
ing some  of  the  business  tax  loopholes 
which  were  granted  just  2  years  ago. 

But,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  only  one 
condition  under  which  an  increase  in  the 
gasoline  tax  would  make  the  most  sense. 
That  is  if  the  additional  gas  tax  money 
were  put  into  a  special  fund  to  finance 
Goverrmaent  research  and  Government 
development  of  oil  and  natural  gas  on 
Government-owned  lands  and  to  finance 
other  research  or  alternate  sources  of 
energy. 

The  gas  and  oil  shortage  will  be  serious 
enough  over  the  next  few  years  without 
our  diverting  a  potential  source  of  re- 
search funds  to  other  general  purposes. 


POSTPONING    CONSIDERATION    OF 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  382 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  considera- 
tion of  House  Resolution  382.  the  resolu- 
tion disapproving  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2.  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
be  postponed  until  Thursday.  June  7, 
1973. 

I  make  this  request  with  the  knowledge 
and  concurrence  of  the  Member  who  in- 
troduced the  disapproval  resolution,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waldie  ) . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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SHIPBUILDING  IN  WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
this  Chamber  was  treated  to  an  impas- 
sioned defense  of  the  scandal-ridden 
farm  subsidy  program  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee    <Mr.   Poage). 

After  reading  his  remarks  on  page 
17010  of  yesterday's  Record,  I  can  only 
say  that  if  his  information  on  the  farm 
subsidy  program  is  as  accurate  as  his  in- 
formation on  the  district  I  represent, 
then  we  had  better  end  this  program  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  PoACE  diverted  from  his  farm  sub- 
sidy romance  yesterday  long  enough  to 
charge  that  I  represent  "several  over- 
seas shipping  firms  which  draw  substan- 
tial subsidies  from  the  U.S.  Government, 
both  on  the  construction  of  their  ships 
and  on  their  operation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  a  geography 
lesson  is  needed  for  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas. 

My  First  District  of  Massachusetts,  of 
course.  Is  a  landlocked  district  which  is 
comprised  of  the  beautiful  Berkshire 
Hills,  the  lovely  Cormectlcut  River  Valley 
and  other  fine  scenic  areas.  Mine  is  the 
westernmost  district  in  the  State  £ind  ex- 
tends all  the  way  to  the  New  York  State 
border. 

If  ships  are  being  built  in  my  district 
to  ply  the  oceans  of  the  world,  I  can  only 
say  they  are  going  to  have  a  devil  of  a 
time  getting  to  those  oceans.  The  Housa- 
tonic  River  is  a  nice  stream,  but  anything 
larger  than  a  rowboat  would  have  a  tough 
time  navigating  it. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague's  interest  in 
my  district,  but  I  suggest  that  before  he 
again  takes  to  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 
to  talk  about  it.  he  visit  the  district  with 
me.  Together  we  can  roam  the  lovely  hills 
and  mountains  of  the  Rrst  District  in 
search  of  those  "overseas  shipping  firms" 
that  apparently  are  just  taking  a  hint 
from  Noah  and  waiting  for  the  next  great 
nood. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5857.  AMENDING  NA- 
TIONAL VISITOR  CENTER  FACILI- 
TIES ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  405  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  405 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5857)  to  amend  the  National  Visitor  Center 
Facilities  Act  of  1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal'y  divided  and 


controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-mmute  rule.  It  shall  be 
Ln  order  to  consider  the  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
now  printed  in  the  bill  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  clause  7,  rule  XVI.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.   164) 

Adams  Flynt  Parrla 

Annunzlo  Ford,  PoweU,  Ohio 

Arends  Gerald  R.  Price.  111. 

BadlUo  Praser  R*llsbaclc 

Barrett  Fuqua  Randall 

Biaggi  Goldwater  Rarlck 

Blatnik  Gubser  Reld 

Boggs  Harstaa  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Bray  Hawkins  Rosenthal 

Broyhlll.  N.C.  Heben  Rostenkowskl 

Burgener  Howard  Roy 

Burke,  Calif.  Hunt  Sandman 

Camp  Ichord  Slak 

Carney,  Ohio  Kastenmeier  Slack 

Carter  Landrum  Spence 

Chlsholm  Leggett  Stratton 

Clark  McCloskey  Stuckey 

Collier  McCormack  Sullivan 

Cotter  McKlnney  Teague  Tex 

Coughl  A  Michel  Waldle 

Cronla  Mllford  White 

Davis.  Ga.  Minlsh  Wiggins 

Dickinson  Mlnshall.  Ohio  Wilson. 

Dlggs  Mitchell.  Md.  Cliarles,  Tex. 

Dlngell  MoUohan  Winn 

Esch  Murphy.  NY.  Young.  111. 

Evlns.  Tenn.  O'Neill 

Fisher  Owens 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  352 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5857.  AMENDING  NA- 
TIONAL VISITOR  CENTER  FACILI- 
TIES ACT  OF  1968 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper*  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  QuiLLEN) ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  405 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  5857,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  for  construction 
to  complete  the  renovation  of  Union  Sta- 
tion In  Washington,  D.C..  as  a  National 
Visitor  Center. 

All  points  of  order  against  clause  7, 
rule  XVI,  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  germaneness  provi- 
sion, are  waived. 

H.R.  5857  also  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  transportation 
services  in  or  between  the  National  Visi- 
tor Center  and  other  points  of  visitor 
interest. 

The  amount  appropriated  under  H.R. 
5857  is  $8,680,000.  The  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  indicates 
this  is  the  total  amount  needed  for  the 
completion  of  the  National  Visitor  Cen- 
ter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  405  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
CU.SS  and  debate  H.R.  5857. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  that 
this  rule  will  make  in  order  a  bill  to  com- 
plete the  renovation  of  the  Visitor  Cen- 
ter; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  contract  has  been 
awarded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  makes  the  gentle- 
man think  that  this  bill,  the  money  au- 
thorized in  this  bill,  will  complete  the 
renovation?  Would  it  not  be  just  as  fair 
to  state  that  this  is  perhaps  another  foot 
in  the  door? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  understand  that  this 
money  is  all  that  would  be  required  to 
complete  the  program  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  will  be  the  day, 
if  $8.6  million  will  complete  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Visitor  Center. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  why  rule 
XVI.  clause  7,  is  waived?  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  waiver? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  request  for  waiver 
of  the  rule  was  made  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  primarily  authorizes  the 
completion  of  this  project  for  a  Visitors 
Center. 

It  also,  as  a  relevant  part  but  not  a 
germane  one  in  the  technical  sense,  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
vide transportation  services  from  the 
Center  to  the  Capitol  and  to  places  of 
historic  interest  in  the  Capital.  That  is 
not  perfectly  germane  to  the  central 
theme  of  the  bill  authorizing  construc- 
tion of  the  project,  but  it  is  in  a  general 
sense  relevant,  and  that  is  why  I  think  it 
is  appropriately  included  in  the  bill  for 
our  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  note  in  the  bill— I  assume  that 
is  what  the  waiver  is  directed  to — the 
phrase  "interpretive  transportation." 
What  is  "interpretive  transportation"? 

Mr.  PFPPKR.  That,  one  might  say.  Is 
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giving  instruction  to  the  people  about 
the  sites  that  they  see.  It  is  sort  of  a 
sightseeing  information  service.  I  think 
that  is  what  was  intended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  what  put  Penn 
Central  in  bankruptcy— interpretive 
transportation?  Where  did  this  phrase 
originate? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  This  does  not  involve  In 
any  relevant  sense  the  matter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  Is  different 
from  that,  and  it  is  not  related  to  that 
subject.  This  has  to  do  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  improvement  program  for  the 
Union  Station  to  be  a  very  much  needed 
Visitor  Center,  and  provides  transporta- 
tion for  the  visitors  who  have  such  a 
difficult  time  finding  places  to  park 
around  the  Capital.  It  provides  informa- 
tive transportation;  I  mean  transporta- 
tion with  informative  recital  by  those  In 
charge  of  the  transportation  for  our  fel- 
low Americans  who  come  here  to  see  our 
Capital. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ever  ridden  interpretive  trans- 
portation? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  was  their  word.  I 
think  perhaps  they  could  explain  It  more 
when  we  consider  the  bill.  I  think  they 
mean  an  informative  report  on  what  the 
people  are  seeing  who  have  the  privilege 
of  coming  to  the  Capital  of  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  yield  to  the  able  and  delightful  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see   (Mr.    QtHLLEN). 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida, and  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing House  Resolution  405,  which  is  the 
rule  on  H.R.  5857,  amending  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968. 
This  is  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate.  In  addition,  it  waives  points 
of  order  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause 
7,  rule  XVI,  which  is  the  rule  on  ger- 
maneness. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  5857  is 
to  authorize  fimds  for  the  alteration  and 
renovation  of  Union  Station  as  a  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center. 

In  addition  this  bill  directs  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  provide  trans- 
portation services  between  the  National 
Visitor  Center  and  major  points  of  in- 
terest to  visitors  in  the  Washington  area. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bill  is  $8,680,000 
for  construction  costs  at  the  National 
Visitor  Center.  There  will  be  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Government  as  a  result 
of  the  transportation  service,  because 
this  service  will  be  integrated  with  pres- 
ent transportation  service  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  so  the  House  may  work  its  will 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5858,  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
CENTER  MAINTENANCE  FUNDS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  406  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  406 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5858)  authorizing  further  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperformlng  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  conflied 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  l>e  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiLLEN)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  406 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  5858,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  all  nonperformlng 
arts  fimctions  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 

Pursuant  to  the  Public  Buildings 
Amendments  of  1972,  all  nonperformlng 
arts  functions  are  now,  and  will  be,  sup- 
plied by  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  is  estimated  at 
$7,500,000,  with  $2.4  million  allocated  for 
1974,  $2.5  million  for  1975,  and  $2.6  mil- 
lion for  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  406  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  5858. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  the 
functional  activities  have  something  to 
do  with  operations  of  the  entire  Center? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes,  of  course,  if  it  is 
to  keep  people  from  stealing  the  things 
that  are  there,  then  it  is  relative  to  the 
operation  of  the  building.  It  is  to  keep 
people  from  injuring  and  doing  damage 
to  the  things  there  and  certain  aspects 
of  the  facihties  which  are  provided  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  difference 
between  nonperformlng  and  performing 
arts?  Is  there  some  real  difference  inso- 


far as  the  taxpayer  and  the  Government 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  For  one  thing  it  is  Uke 
other  public  monuments  arotmd  here. 
They  are  all  protected  by  the  Govern- 
ment. People  are  not  permitted  to  go 
around  and  deface  the  historical  monu- 
ments around  our  Capital.  This  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  same  thing.  The  Park 
Service  provides  protection  for  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  other  monuments  to 
protect  them  from  injury.  It  is  that  kind 
of  service  which  is  proposed  to  be  ren- 
dered to  this  national  monument,  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  do  they  already  have  interpre- 
tive transportation  for  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter or  is  that  provided  under  some  other 
means?  What  is  the  interpretive  trans- 
portation in  this  Cultural  Center? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  There  is  not  to  be  any 
taxpayer  money  involved  at  all  in  this 
transportation.  I  said  to  the  able  gentle- 
man, and  I  am  sure  he  will  agree,  that 
when  they  come  to  tell  about  the  great 
Kennedy  Center  which  they  are  privi- 
leged to  see,  they  will  be  movingly 
eloquent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  will  have  to  pro- 
vide their  own  transportation? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  They  will  have  to  pay 
their  own  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    (Mr. 

QUILLEN)  . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  406  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  5858,  authorization  for 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  This  is  a  simple  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5858  is  to  amend 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  maintenance,  security, 
information,  interpretation,  janitorial, 
and  all  other  nonperformlng  arts  fimc- 
tions at  the  Center  for  an  additional  3 
fiscal  years. 

Section  10  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Amendments  of  1972  amended  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  by  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  acting  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  to  carry  out  the 
above  mentioned  functions,  which  do  not 
include  the  performing  arts  activities  of 
the  Center.  Appropriations  were  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1973  only. 

H.R.  5858  is  necessary  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  the  funds  requested 
in  the  President's  budget  for  1974,  as 
well  as  1975  and  1976.  The  Department 
of  Interior's  request  would  have  been 
indefinite,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
but  the  committee  felt  the  authorization 
should  be  limited  to  3  fiscal  years,  in 
order  that  the  Congress  might  review  the 
operation. 

The  cost  estimate  was  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  ac- 
cepted as  accurate  by  the  committee. 
The  costs  involved  would  be  $2.4  million 
for  fiscal  1974,  $2.5  million  for  fiscal  1975, 
and  $2.6  million  for  fiscal  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  so  the  House  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  its  mill  on  the 
legislation. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this    This  is  an  open  rule  with  one  hour  of 

previou.s  question  on  the  resolutlori.  represent  a  change  in  the  way  we  have    general  debate.  House  Resolution  407  also 

The  previous  question  was  ordered.  been  doing  business  as  far  as  the  estab-     provides   for   the  consideration   of   the 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  lishment  of  chanceries  is  concerned?          Senate  bill,  S.  1235,  after  passage  of  H  R 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an    6830.                                   k^o-^c  «i  «.xv. 

^^^^^-           area  that  Is  agreed  upon  by  our  Gov-        The  primary  purpose  of  HR  6830  is 

^-^—^-^  ernment  and  representatives  of  foreign     to  amend  section  6  of  the  International 

PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION  ^f'^f^^^^^.  0^°"^°"^^^  ."''^    ^   ''""1     P5l^''  ^l'  *°  '^^^^  °"'  ^^^  purposes  of 

OP     H.R.     6830,     INTERNATIONAL  ^a^i^^ies  and  chance.ries  at  some  central     that  act  by  providing  authority  for  an 

CENTER  FOR  FOREIGN  CHANCER-  ^  ^u  J^^'AL.     ?^^f  selected.                       appropriation  not  to  exceed  $2.2  million. 

lES  AUTHORIZATION  Tj^*-  ^°^ll    ^    ^°^    ^he    purpose    of     This  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  and 

authonzing  the  preparation  of  the  site    the  General  Services  Administration  to 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrec-  so  that  it  will  be  appropriately  avaUable     initiate  site  development  of  the  Center 

tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  for  purchase  by  these  foreign  govern-        In  1968  the  Congress  authorized  the 

House  Resolution  407  and  ask  for  its  im-  ments  for  the  erection  there  of  their     International  Center  to  be  located  at  the 

mediate  consideration.  chanceries.  Of  course,  they  will  pay  a  very    south  half  of  the  old  Bureau  of  Stand- 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as  good  price  for  the  land  they  purchase,    ards  site  in  Washington  The  north  half 

follows:  and  that  purchase  price  will  go  to  reim-     of  this  site  is  being  used  for  the  per- 

H.  Res.  407  burse  the  Treasury  100  percent  for  this     manent  campus  of  the  Washington  Tech - 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  money  which  is  appropriated.                        nical  Institute    This  site   was  to  be  de- 

resoiution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  that  the     veloped  by  the  Secretary  of  State  from 

*?!u    «ltf  .'l?   "^  Itself  into  the  Committee  purchase  price  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $600,-     proceeds  of  sale  or  lease  to  foreign  eov^ 

of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  nOO    ner    nrr»»     T    ^.q!]    tHot    r^,.^*¥,7  r           o...,,^^^*,.        1    *         icaoc  to  lureign  gov- 

for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6830.  romr^n^tfon'                           ^    ^    ^^'''     ^mments  or  international  organlzaUons. 

to  amend  Public  Law  90-553  authorizing  an  w,  ^^  y^   »,     c       ,                                ^^  Present  GSA  IS  acting  as  agent  for  the 

additional  appropriation  for  an  International  „JrJ-  ^    "T   ^^-  Speaker,  under  H.R.     Secretary,    but  cannot  award  contracts 

Center  for  Foreign  Chanceries.  After  general  ^°^^-  as  I  understand  it,  the  United  States     for  demolition  and  site  development  until 

debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  ^  providing  the  money  for  the  prepara-     funds  are  available  for  those  awards  to  be 

and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  tion  of  a  Construction  site.  The  reason     obligated   against.   To   date   it  has   not 

to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  we  are  providing  the  money  is  because     been    possible    to    obtain    capital    from 

Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  we  Cannot  get  any  of  the  other  govern-     would-be    purchasing    governments    to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shaU  ments  to  acrpp  tn  onv  cr..^  ,^f  fit„J^f„>      fnn^     tv,»   V,^„-:r„_L        Kuvciiunenis     10 

be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  al^ane^mpnt  f  J  .h^^J^^        ^^"^^^^^     S'^wn      necessary    site    development. 

rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  fj^angement  for  chancery  construction     This  bill  will  solve  these  problems  by 

of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  ^"  advance  of  site  preparation,  is  that     authorizing  $2,200,000  for  the  initial  site 

shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  correct.                                                               development    of    the    chancery   section. 

with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  Mr-  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ad-     This  figure  is  broken  down  for  the  next 

adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  vised  that  they  did  not  find  it  convenient     5  fiscal  years  as  follows: 

considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend-  to  get  the  money  from  the  prospective     1974 

ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter-     purchasers,  and  this  bill  is  to  authorize     1975  *''o^'nnn 

venlng  motion  e.xcept  one  motion  to  recom-  the  Treasurv  to  nrivanrr^  fho  mr.r.o,r             iq7«                                                               900.000 

mlt.  After  the  passage  of  H.R.  6830.  the  Com-  Iat    WV^IV    T^T^r^l^^     ^      Ji>  Q77  7"q —-         ^^-  ^ 

mlttee  on  Public  works  shall  be  discharged     ^^J^;^^^}'^^,'  ^^^  ^'^^^^^^'  ^^^^^°^°^^     '^^^"^^    None 

from  the  further  consideration  of  the   bill  f^^SlT    ^^"^^^  chanceries  m  the  Unit-          Ultimately    there   will    be   no   rost    to 

S.  1235.  and  it  shall  then  be  in  order  to  con-  ^d  States  have  provided  for  their  cau     the  Gweramem   bera u^p  th^  -r^i^L 

sider  said  Senate  bill  in  the  House.  Site  by  lease  or  on  chancery  property      Ini  hTrPim^frdH  f^         v,      ,  ^^^^/^ury 

owned  by  the  foreign  government  ha vp    T    ^  reimbursed  through  sales  of  cen- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  they  not'          '"^'^^sn  government  have    ter  property    and    actual    construction 

Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour.  Mr  PEPPER  That  I  believp  hac  ho»r,     ^°"'*^  °^  ^^^  chancery  facilities  will  be 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  thrpolicj                                                         ^^""^^  ^^  ^he  purchasing  governments, 

minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ten-  The  able  gentleman  will  recall  th^rp    *v,^^-  pP^^aker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

nessee  <Mr  Quillen-.  pending  which  I  was  considerate  controversy  reported  S     ^^'\  ^">  ^°  ^^'  f^""^"  '"^^'  '^^^^  ^"  ^P" 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  the  press  not  ions  ago  about  whe?e  the  e    K""'^^  ^°  '^'''^  '^  ^'"^  °"  ^^^  ^^=^^1^- 

Mr.    Speaker.    House    Resolution    407  chanceries  wprp  to  Hp  i^^^f  ph   Tf!.  „        !     ^'°" 

provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  altogether    a   prKa^e  Lndtran  action          ''^  f"^:^'''   '  ^^^^'^   "°  '^'''''  ''- 

of  general  delate  on  H.R.  6830.  a  bill  au-  i  understand  public  Lhoritv  has  some-'    T^'!°'  ^'"'^-  ''"^  ^  '^'''''  ^^^  ^^1^"^^ 

thonzmg  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  thing  to  do  vv  ith  where  chanceries^,  p     °^ T  ^i""^' 

General  Services  AdminLstration  to  ini-  located                                  cnanceries  aie        Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 

tiate  site  development  for  the  Interna-  FinaUy  this  site  was  selerteri  nnH  thp     ^^~^^^^  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 

tional   Center  for   Foreign   Chanceries.  Govemrnent  has  feU  a  ie™iJSitv^o    P^'L^o^^  question  on  the  resolution. 

After  the  passage  of  H.R.  6830.  it  shall  proviS  a  sL  JVwould  aTrmt  whefe        ?S"  ""''VT  ^"^^"°"  ^'^  °'^''^- 

be  in  order  to  consider  S.  1235  in  the  the  foreign  governments  may  biiiid  their         T^  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

House.  chanceries.  So  the  Government  ha  s  oar-     ,0 1     ^^'°"  ^°  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

The  international  Center  was  author-     ticipated  i:i  selecting  theTe  and  nmkfng     *^^ '•  

^ed  by  Congress  through  enactment  of     it  availaUe  for  these  purposes    This  L^  " 

ri?n  nri5HpfjftSrft°'f  *'°"^'''''-  ''•''•  ""''^^^  '^'  ^^^'«"^«  Of  fuLds  neceiary        TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

6830  provides  authority  far  an  appropna-  for  the  orenaration  of  thn  citp   c^  tZJl        .,     ,                                            ^•-"^^ 

tion  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000.  Of  this  total  it  mafbe  purchaJed                      '        ^^^        ^'  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

it  is  estimated   that  $1,100,000  will  be  Mr   WVT  tf   Thp'..pr,fi                 ^  .^      unanimous  consent  that  the  1-hour  spe- 

spent  in  fiscal  year  1974,  $900,000  will  be  word  '^dvanrp-'    TsTIIT^"  "tf^"^  '^^    t^^^  °'"'^^''  ^  ^^^  reserved  for  today  may 

spent  in  fiscal  yearl975.  and  $200,000  in  undLtSn^we  wni  nit^^.tTl^'"^"  ^    be  postponed  until  tomorrow.  May  31. 

fiscal  year  1976.  The  Treasury  will  be  S^rtTforonf^ff    i        ,   t^'^'^''^™-     ^^^^ 

reimbursed  for  all  outlays  from  the  ap!  Mr  pSpeR  ^/^^^^^^^^^^                       .    .J^^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

propriated  funds  through  receipts  from  assu^ancf  Ewi^rifr^P  of  fnf *7o^  '^,f    ^J"^  't''"^^*  °^  the  gentleman  from  In- 

sales  Of  Center  property  to  foreign  gov-  lion  wm  be^efSned  t^  ?hp^t^^-^  """:     '^'^^^■ 

ernment^.  of  thp ,,  ,1/               ^  ^^  Treasury  out        There  was  no  objection. 

»i     o       1        -r              ...  01  the  purchase  price 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House  Mr  WVT  tf  t  thar,L-  t-v,^  „^«*i  ~                                  ^^— ^— ^^— 

fSt^Z:^:d\TUT^'''^'''''-  P-2S:S^.^rii^a\l?I^^^^^^^^^^     amending       national       visitor 
^r  wAlE  llf  Ipeaker  wiU  the  gen  '^V'J'  "J^^  ^  ^  "^^  consume.                   CENTER  FAdLPTIES  ACT  OF  1968 
tleman  ySdf         ^         '  ^"^  ^^'  ^'"'  th^r^fp^^fn^Y;  ""^^t  Resolution  407  Is        Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  h]i  "^830    luthoSStir  S?  iXt^f     '^.^.  «°r  ^^°^^«  *^«^  into  The  Corn- 
man  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Wylie)  .  Uonal   Center   f!^?l?>r^^/^^                   "^^^  °^  ^^  Whole  House  on  the  State 

uonai   center  for  Foreign   Chanceries,    of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
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bill  <H.R.  5857)  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5857,  with  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Harsha)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5857  is  a  simple 
authorization  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  National  Park  Service  to  make  cer- 
tain improvements  at  Union  Station  si- 
multaneously with  improvements  being 
made  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  Railroads  who  own  Union 
Station,  in  connection  with  a  National 
Visitors  Center  for  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  foreign  visitors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1968,  Congress  passed 
the  original  Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act 
that  I  had  the  privilege  of  sponsoring 
with  other  Members.  The  need  was 
critical  for  a  National  Visitor  Center  at 
that  time.  It  is  much  more  critical  today, 
especially  as  we  approach  our  bicenten- 
nial year  in  2'2  short  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  tried  to  "poor  boy" 
this  project  by  asking  the  railroads  to 
put  up  all  of  the  money  to  build  a  park- 
ing facility  and  renovate  the  existing 
Union  Station  at  a  total  cost  of  $16  mil- 
lion. Just  at  the  time  the  plans  were 
scheduled  to  be  completed  and  the  rail- 
roads were  ready  to  go  out  for  bids  for 
construction,  Penn  Central  who  owned 
half  of  Union  Station  at  that  time  went 
into  bankruptcy,  therefore,  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  delay  of  at  least  3  years.  I 
am  pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  today 
that  the  B.  &  O.  and  C.  &  O.  Railroad  has 
purchased  all  of  the  interest  of  Penn 
Central,  has  secured  both  construction 
and  long-teiin  financing,  therefore,  on 
June  5,  1973,  It  is  expected  that  groimd- 
breaking  ceremonies  will  take  place  and 
this  much  needed  project  will  be  well 
undei-way.  At  the  time  the  1968  act  was 
passed  we  estimated  15  million  visitors 
per  year.  We  now  find  that  with  the  bi- 
centennial approaching  the  visitation  for 
1976  should  exceed  40  to  50  million  for- 
eign and  American  visitors.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  this  legislation  and 
the  funds  are  now  in  this  years  budget 
for  $8.6  million  to  construct  the  necessary 
improvements,  including  theaters  and 
other  informational  services  to  have  this 
project  finished  and  adequate  to  accom- 
modate these  large  numbers  of  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  this  facility 


will  be  a  self-sustaining  operation,  be- 
cause the  concessions  and  parking  fees 
will  go  to  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
small  visitor  center  at  Cape  Kennedy 
last  year  netted  the  Government  over 
$600,000  profit  according  to  figures  given 
to  us  last  week  by  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Space  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague). 
This  facility  will  have  25  times  more  vis- 
itors than  Cape  Kemiedy,  therefore,  I 
think  everyone  can  see  the  potential  of 
this  being  a  self-sustaining  operation. 
But  far  more  important,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  fact  the  American  taxpayers  are 
coming  to  Washington  and  are  disillu- 
sioned, frustrated  and  downright  dis- 
appointed at  the  lack  of  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate them  in  their  own  Capital. 
To  put  it  bluntly,  all  they  are  seeing  now 
are  our  backs  instead  of  our  faces,  a 
parking  ticket,  no  place  to  sit  down  and 
rest,  lack  of  restaurant  facilities,  no  place 
to  get  a  meal  for  a  large  group  and  cer- 
tainly no  easy  way  of  touring  Wa,shing- 
ton  and  its  scenic  environs  by  public 
transportation.  This  bill  will  allow  this 
center  to  be  completed  properly  within 
18  to  24  months  and  also  authorizes  pub- 
lic interpretive  transportation  services  to 
the  Capitol  Building  and  other  Govern- 
ment facilities.  Present  shuttle  service 
includes  the  mall  area  and  includes  to 
and  within  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
Extension  of  this  valuable  service  to  the 
Capitol  Grounds  and  the  Visitors  Center 
and  other  sites  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary will  allow  the  visitors  to  park  their 
cars  and  buses  and  experience  a  conven- 
ient well-instructed  guided  tour  by  shut- 
tle or  bus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  approved  over 
$2  billion  in  public  funds  for  bureaucracy 
to  work  in  the  Washington  area.  Now  we 
have  an  all  taxpayer  bill  which  is  very 
modest  indeed,  but  will  do  more  to  sell 
democracy  and  the  image  of  our  friendly 
Capitol  than  anything  we  could  do.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  foreign  visitors. 
The  new  Visitors  Center  will  have  lan- 
guage translation  equipment  in  the 
theaters  and  other  areas  of  the  Visitors 
Center.  It  is  designed  to  make  Washing- 
ton the  greatest  Capital  in  the  world  to 
visit.  I  hope  there  is  not  one  dissenting 
vote  against  this  bill  designed  to  help 
.■schoolchildren,  older  Americans,  citizens 
in  general  and  foreign  visitors  alike.  This 
is  truly  a  program  to  "bring  us  together  " 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  a 
very  valuable  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  am  wondering  how 
many  different  languages  are  there? 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  have  187  nations  in  the 
world.  I  would  assume  many  of  them  are 
probably  multilingual. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  You  assume?  You  do  not 
know? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
number.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  there 
are  new  countries  springing  up  on  dif- 
ferent continents  around  the  world.  This 
will  not  be  finished  for  24  months,  and  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  when  it  is 
finished  we  will  cooperate  with  all  of  the 
foreign  embassies  in  Washington.  If  we 
need  a  language  for  Uganda  or  whatever 


it  is,  we  will  make  sure  it  is  part  of  the 
service  provided  by  the  visitor  center. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  You  will  have  an  on- 
going program  of  languages,  then,  for  all 
of  these  new  emerging  nations  as  they 
come  forward? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Without  a  doubt. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  How  much  will  that  cost 
us  when  you  come  back? 

Mr.  GRAY.  All  of  these  services  are 
being  provided  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  But  the  gentleman 
told  us 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  finish.  They  are  be- 
ing provided  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. None  of  the  S8.6  million  authorized 
here  for  bricks  and  mortar  can  be  spent 
for  that  purpose.  We  will  receive  10  per- 
cent from  the  sale  of  food  and  other 
goods  and  services  and  receive  commis- 
sions from  the  parking.  It  will  cost  $3.5 
million  per  year  for  the  lease.  Any  resi- 
due left  over  over  that  $3.5  million  can 
be  spent  for  informational  services  and  to 
fund  other  aspects  of  the  project. 

Let  us  do  some  quick  arithmetic  here. 
There  are  30  million  people  who  will  be 
coming  here  and  if  each  person  spends 
just  $1.  that  would  be  $30  million  that 
would  be  available.  The  lease  is  only  $3.5 
million,  so  you  can  see  that  there  is  a  big 
spread  left  for  the  type  of  services  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  Also  taxes 
will  go  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
estimate  that  this  project  will  generate 
as  much  as  $750  million  a  year  in  addi- 
tional business  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  with  a  5-percent  tax  rate,  that 
would  give  us  about  $35  million  that 
would  go  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  alone.  These  tapes  used  for 
translations  will  only  cost  a  few  thousand 
dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Does  that  answer  the  gentleman's 
question? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  was  not  through,  but 
if  you  are  through  with  me 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  delighted  to  vield 
further  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  What  you  are  suggest- 
ing, then,  is  that  this  interpretative  serv- 
ice will  not  pay  for  itself.  Is  that  what 
you  are  saying? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  saying  that  we  had  a 
study  committee  take  this  subject  up. 
and  they  stopped  the  average  tourist  on 
the  perimeter  roads  and  asked  them  how 
long  they  planned  to  stay,  and  they 
said  7  days,  but  on  leaving  the  city 
we  found  that  they  actually  stayed  only 
2  days  on  the  average.  Tourists  today 
are  spending  $750  million  a  year  in 
Washington. 

By  providing  the  proper  facilities  we 
can  double  it  from  2  days  to  even  4  days, 
not  the  7  they  planned,  so  we  will  be  talk- 
ing about  $750  million  more  money  that 
will  be  spent  in  Washington.  This  means 
additional  dollars  that  will  provide  re- 
lief from  our  Federal  payments,  that 
will  in  turn  provide  relief  for  our  over- 
burdened taxpayers.  And  I  am  sure  the 
services  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
is  talking  about  would  be  small  indeed 
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compared  to  the  revenues  that  will  be 
generated  through  this  facility. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  still  do  not  know  what 
this  interpretive  thing  is  going  to  cost, 
and  I  guess  from  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  says  that  the  gentleman 
himself  does  not  know.  I  believe  that 
he  is  indicating  that  he  feels  that  we 
will  probably  take  more  in  than  we  will 
spend. 

The  gentleman  was  talking  about  this 
not  costing  anything,  and  I  remember 
back  in  1967  when  I  was  cajoled  by  the 
gentleman  from  niinois  in  voting  for 
this  project,  and  was  told  it  was  not 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  1  cent  at 
that  time.  Is  my  recollection  correct? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky Is  absolutely  correct,  and  to  this 
day.  5  long  years  later,  it  still  has  not 
cost  the  taxpayers.  What  we  propose  to- 
day is  in  addition  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  voted  for,  and  is 
not  in  lieu  thereof.  So  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  was  right  then,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  also  correct 
today. 

The  modest  project  we  passed  in  1968 
will  not  accommodate  40  million  people. 
We  are  merely  adding  to  what  we  did 
in  1968. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  Presidential  ap- 
proval was  the  old  administration  before 
the  new  one  came  in  down  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  program  that  the  gentleman  has  out- 
lined is  a  fine  one  in  an  area  that  has 
been  too  long  neglected  insofar  as  at- 
tracting tourists  to  the  Washington  area. 
The  people  who  will  come  under  this 
program  will  spend  more  money,  and 
with  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  that 
makes  their  money  more  valuable. 

Concerning  the  language  translations, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  United  Nations 
they  accommodate  all  the  nations,  the 
emerging  and  disappearing  nations  both? 
Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  And  that  at  the 
United  Nations  they  use  only  about  five 
languages  to  accommodate  all  the  na- 
tions? 

In  other  words,  five  languages  are  suffi- 
cient to  solve  this  problem? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri is  correct.  And  it  is  only  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars  at  the  most 
for  these  interpretive  translation  tapes. 
So  it  is  not  an  expensive  item.  But  it  is 
an  important  item,  and  one  that  will 
bring  greater  understanding  of  democ- 
racy in  action,  about  this  being  a  great 
capital,  how  democracy  works,  and  so 
on.  And  it  is  only  at  a  cost  of  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  to  pay  for  these  facilities. 
The  United  Nations  in  New  York  does 
provide  this  service  now.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, the  translation  facilities  in  the 
United  Nations  are  basically  confined  to 


English,  Chinese.  French,  Spanish,  and 
probably  German,  and  you  have  got  It. 
Mr.   GRAY.  The  basic  languages  in 


use. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   Chairman,   I  thank   the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distingiiished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  It  is  always  a  distinct  privi- 
lege to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  says 
that  the  devalued  dollar  will  make  it  all 
the  more  attractive  for  foreigners  to  go 
through  the  Visitor  Center.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinois  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
monetary  affairs,  but  it  surely  holds  true 
that  if  you  can  get  more  goods  for  your 
dollars  over  here,  that  more  people  will 
come  for  if,  with  the  devaluation,  they 
can  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise 
for  90  cents,  then  that  is  an  incentive 
for  them  to  come  here  to  buy. 

We  already  have  one  and  a  half  million 
foreign  tourists  and  we  expect  5  million 
for  the  bicentennial. 

I  would  say  further  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  that  right  now  all  that  our  for- 
eign visitors  are  seeing  is  our  backs; 
they  cannot  see  our  faces,  because  they 
do  not  understand  our  language.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  extend  to  them  the 
hand  of  fellowship  and  friendship. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he 
knows  that  l'/^  million  people  come  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, who  wish  to  see  our  great  coimtry, 
but  when  they  do  come  here  cannot 
learn  about  or  understand  our  country. 
It  is  people-to-people  contact  that  we 
must  have  in  order  to  accomplish  peace 
and  friendship  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  lovely,  but  it  costs 
money. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois how  many  shifts  of  interpreters  does 
the  gentleman  propose  to  maintain  in 
order  to  interpret  these  186  foreign  dia- 
lects? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  this  will  be  pri- 
marily a  daytime  operation,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  our  other  Federal 
monuments  and  facilities  are  closed  at 
night.  I  would  see  no  necessity  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  these  interpre- 
tive and  transportation  services  after 
dark,  when  the  other  Federal  facilities 
have  been  closed  down.  We  will,  of  course, 
keep  the  other  facilities  in  the  Visitor 
Center  in  operation,  such  as  the  res- 
tavu-ant  facilities  and  other  things;  we 
will  probably  keep  them  open  until  mid- 
night, in  order  for  people  to  have  an 
opportimity  to  go  back  there  and  get 
something  to  eat,  and  such  other  serv- 
ices as  they  may  want.  We  plan  to  have 
automobile  and  rail  facilities  and  bus 
services  and  the  subway  for  the  use  of 
these  visitors,  the  kind  of  facilities  and 
services  that  the  gentleman's  constitu- 
ents would  want  and  need,  all  those  serv- 
ices will  be  provided  here.  We  will  also 
provide  USO  facilities  in  the  Visitor 
Center. 


Anything  that  is  needed  in  Washington 
for  the  visitors,  they  are  going  to  find 
here. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  From  the  language 
point  of  view,  we  have  down  here  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  a  system  where 
one  rents  a  little  earphone,  puts  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  as  he  goes  around,  it  goes 
"beep."  As  one  walks  around  to  each 
picture,  it  goes  "beep."  We  do  not  have 
any  interpreters  standing  around. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
WylieK 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
the  language  on  page  2,  beginning  at 
line  4.  This  is  rather  imusual  legal  lan- 
guage. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
explain  the  necessity  for  using  this  type 
of  phraseology.  It  says: 

The  Secretary  may  exercise  the  authority 
under  this  subsection  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  title  to  the  Union  Station 
Building  or  the  airspace  adjacent  thereto  Is 
in  the  United  States  .  .  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
explain  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Then  it  says: 

Provided,  That  he  shall  have  entered  Into 
a.i  agreement  for  a  lease  .  .  . 

And  this  is  the  unusual  language 
really — 

(But  such  lease  need  not  have  com- 
menced)   .  .  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes,  the  gentleman  raises  a 
very  important  question.  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  answer  it.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  do  our  best  to  get  by  without 
spending  any  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
We  said  to  the  railroads,  "You  go  out 
there  and  spend  $16  million,  build  this 
facility,  and  lease  it  back  to  us." 

We  do  not  own  Union  Station.  The 
taxpayers  will  own  it  at  the  end  of  the 
25-year  period  on  the  lease-purchase. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

In  the  meantime  we  propose  here  to 
spend  taxpayers'  dollars  to  put  in  ramps 
and  make  certain  improvements  to  the 
facility,  so  we  wanted  to  protect  the  tax- 
payer by  putting  in  this  language  say- 
ing. We  do  not  own  Union  Station  now ; 
we  have  a  noncancelable  lease;  we  are 
going  to  own  it  in  25  years ;  and  we  want 
these  improvements  to  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayer  at  the  end  of 
the  period.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
language. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  What  security  does  the 
United  States  have  prior  to  the  time  the 
lease  commences? 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  have  a  contract  for 
a  deed,  and  it  is  predicated  upon  a  $3V2 
million  per  year  payment.  We  do  not 
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start  paying  that  lease  money  until  the 
facility  is  completed.  It  is  a  turnkey  op- 
eration. Therefore,  our  lease  pasmients 
do  not  commence  until  they  turn  the 
keys  over  and  say  it  is  ready  to  be  opened 
as  a  National  Visitor  Center.  That  is 
why  we  have  that  protective  language 
In  there. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Then  we  have  an  option 
to  purchase  it? 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  do  have  an  option  to 
purchase  it.  If  we  want  to  buy  it  the  next 
day,  we  can,  but  I  think  the  best  way  is 
to  pay  it  out.  because  we  have  a  low  in- 
terest rate,  and  we  are  paying  more  for 
borrowed  money,  so  I  cannot  see  taking 
Treasury  money  at  6  or  7  percent  and 
paying  off  the  railroads  in  advance  when 
we  have  got  now  a  5-percent  interest 
rate  on  the  air  rights.  The  gentleman 
raises  a  very  important  point.  I  thank 
you  for  it. 

Although  inflation  and  high  costs  have 
forced  the  President  to  come  up  with 
another  $8  million,  let  me  explain  that 
this  property  we  estimate  has  increased 
in  value  by  over  $20  million;  so  while 
we  are  going  to  spend  $86  million  for 
needed  improvements,  the  taxpayers  are 
going  to  own  all  of  this  land  and  a  350,- 
000  square-foot  building  at  the  end  of 
the  25  years. 

While  inflation  is  eating  us  up  on 
bricks  and  mortar,  the  value  of  that 
property  will  increase  for  the  taxpayers 
3  or  4  times. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  the  decision  is  made 
to  exercise  the  option,  what  is  the  price 
that  will  be  paid? 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  estimate  that  the  fa- 
cility itself  is  about  $19  million.  I  think 
if  it  were  put  on  the  market  today,  it 
would  probably  bring  $40  or  $50  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No,  I  want  to  know,  is 
that  figure  included  in  the  lease-option 
agreement? 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  is.  Not  only  that,  but  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  it  has  an  escalator  clause 
th=\t  they  cannot  arbitrarily  say  it  is  $19 
million  going  in,  but  5  years  later  It  is 
worth  $40  mUlion.  It  is  all  down  for  the 
entire  25-year  period  as  to  what  we  would 
have  to  pay  if  we  pick  up  the  option. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Wait  a  minute.  The 
gentleman  says  there  is  an  escalator 
clause  in  the  option. 

Mr.  GRAY.  There  is  a  deescalator 
clause,  becpuse  if  we  pay  into  equity, 
naturally  the  railroads  will  receive  less 
money  on  a  purchase  contract. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  Is  no  escalator 
clause 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  right.  I  forgot 
about  that  little  prefix  "de." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Would  the 
gentleman  tell  us  regarding  this  $8,600,- 
000  that  is  authorized  in  this  bill,  was  It 


originally  contemplated  In  the  original 
legislation  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  be  spending  that  kind  of  extra 
money? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  that  when  we  passed 
the  bill,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  my  state- 
ment made  on  the  floor  In  1967  and  the 
bill  was  signed  Into  law  In  1968,  we  said 
at  that  time  we  were  having  15  million 
visitors  a  year  and  we  were  planning  a 
project  without  taxpayers'  money  that 
would  accommodate  20  million  people, 
but  that  was  before  the  bicentennial 
celebration  was  contemplated  which  Is 
projected  to  bring  In  40  to  50  million 
people. 

Now  we  have  to  think  in  terms  of 
10,000  to  20,000  an  hour.  So  the  Presi- 
dent said  we  want  to  build  the  facility 
that  was  contemplated  in  1968  but  in 
addition  why  not,  while  we  are  doing  It, 
Include  the  additional  needed  facilities. 
and  It  will  be  much  cheaper  to  go  In  and 
spent  this  additional  $8.6  million  now,  so 
we  will  be  able  to  accommodate  the 
visitors  anticipated  for  the  bicentennial. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Then  If  I 
understand  the  gentleman,  some  of 
this  $8  million  Is  for  additional  facilities 
above  those  originally  contemplated. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  mockup  in  the 
lobby.  It  was  too  large  to  bring  It  In.  but 
the  Members  can  walk  up  to  It  and  lift 
the  top  and  see  that  there  are  two  walk-In 
theaters  of  7  minutes  duration  each  and 
visitors  will  be  able  to  walk  in  and  be 
able  to  see  a  little  bit  about  the  Capital 
area  If  they  are  In  a  hurry.  Then  If  they 
want  to  sit  down  we  will  have  two 
theaters  to  accommodate  them,  as  at 
Williamsburg,  if  they  want  to  know 
something  about  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial  branches  It 
will  all  be  told.  That  Information  has 
been  produced  or  will  be  produced  by  the 
National  Capitol  Historical  Society,  and 
visitors  will  be  able  to  sit  down  and  see 
that  film  for  30  minutes.  They  will  have 
a  cyclorama.  We  will  have  different 
things  for  different  people. 

This  Is  why  the  President  has  said  we 
should  do  it  now  while  it  is  cheaper  to 
add  on. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Am  I  correct 
in  observing  that  part  of  the  S8  million 
Is  due  to  inflation  and  that  we  are  going 
to  be  doing  part  of  the  job  already  con- 
templated by  the  railroad? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  and  more. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5857.  a  bill  to  authorize  direct  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  construction  of 
part  of  the  proposed  National  Visitor 
Center.  This  bill,  a  request  made  pur- 
suant to  the  administration's  bicenten- 
nial plans,  would  authorize  $8.6  million 
for  construction,  and  purchase  of  ex- 
hibits and  furnishings.  Additionally,  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
bus  service  In  or  between  Federal  areas 
withm  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
area  shall  include  transportation  be- 
tween the  Mall,  the  Ellipse,  the  National 
Visitor  Center,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 


ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  other 
visitor  points  of  interest.  Because  the 
buslines  were  privately  owned  hereto- 
fore, the  contract  given  by  the  District 
of  Colimibla  to  the  then  privately  owned 
bus  company  did  not  allow  any  other 
transit  line  to  offer  services  on  Govern- 
ment property.  This  section  will  allow  the 
Secretary  to  contract  for  this  bus  service, 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed parking  facility  at  the  Visitor  Cen- 
ter, so  visitors  to  our  Nation's  Capital 
can  leave  their  cars  at  a  conveniently 
located  place  and  enjoy  the  bus  service 
to  the  monuments  and  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  city.  There  are  thus  no 
Federal  funds  involved  in  this  new  visi- 
tors' transportation  system. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  ground-break- 
ing ceremonies  for  this  Center  will  take 
place  on  June  5.  1973.  after  a  delay  of 
some  5  years. 

Because  of  this  delay,  the  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  this  bill  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  construction  of  this 
Center  will  be  complete  and  adequate  to 
handle  the  estimated  34  million  people 
who  will  visit  Washington.  D.C..  In  1976. 
The  original  act  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  enter  into  lease  agree- 
ments with  Washington  Terminal  Co.. 
for  the  use  of  the  facility,  such  sums  not 
to  exceed  $16  million  for  improvements 
and  construction  of  a  parking  facility  by 
the  Terminal  Co.  But.  due  to  financing 
delays  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn 
Central,  actual  construction  has  been 
delayed.  The  cuiTent  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty have  finally  obtained  financing,  but 
with  the  additional  costs  of  broker  fees, 
surveys,  appraisals,  insurance  and  the 
like,  together  with  some  5  years  of  infla- 
tion, there  has  resulted  the  need  for 
these  additional  funds. 

The  President's  budget  includes  some 
$7.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  the 
purposes  of  this  bill.  The  additional  $1.58 
million,  to  be  used  for  exhibits  and  fur- 
nishings, will  be  fully  phased  in  with  the 
work  being  undertaken,  and  will  be  re- 
quested later. 

I  hope  the  House  acts  favorably  on 
this  bill  to  benefit  the  visitors  to  Wash- 
ington. Completion  of  this  Visitor  Center 
will  be  an  enormous  asset  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  will  facilitate  in  orien- 
tating the  visitors  to  the  area.  I  urge  en- 
actment of  this  bin. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  vield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  '  Mr.  Gro\  er  >  has  worked  like 
a  Trojan  on  this  project  for  the  Nation's 
Capital.  This  has  been  bipartisan  effort, 
with  no  politics  involved,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  been  tremendously  helpful,  and  I 
thank  him  for  it 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  point  that 
I  might  add  here  which  has  not  been 
brought  up  today.  This  is  an  historic 
landmark   piece   of   architecture   which 
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certainly  could  not  be  replaced.  The  land 
was  worth  $19 '2  million  in  1967,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  worth  substantially  more 
today. 

I  understand  the  presentation  we  have- 
in  the  well,  in  its  inception  in  1967  and 
with  the  improvements  on  it,  the  re- 
placement value  would  be  in  the  area  of 
$200  mil'ion  to  S300  million.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  one  of  the  best  bargains  this 
country  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Eighty-five  members  are  present,  not 
a  ouorum.  The  call  will  be  taken  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  165] 

Adams  Fascel!  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Annunzlo  Fisher  O'NelU 

Arends  Flyni;  Owen.l 

Armstrong  Ford.  Parrls 

Ashley  Gerald  R.  Powell,  Ohio 

Badillo  Eraser  Price.  111. 

Barrett  Fuqua  Rallsback 

Blaggl  Goldwate?  RandaU 

Bray  Gubser  Rarick 

Breau.K  Hansen.  Wash.  Reld 

Broyhlll,  N.C.  Harsha  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burtfener  Hawkin  i  Rostenkowskt 

Burke.  Calif.  Heber*;  Roy 

Camp  Heinz  Sandman 

Carey,  N.Y.  Howard  Slsk 

Carney.  Ohio  Hunt  Spence 

Carter  Ichord  St  ration 

Clark  Kastenmeler  Stuckey 

Collier  Landrum  Sullivan 

Cotter  Legget-  Teaeue,  Tex. 

CoughUn  McCloskey  Thompson,  N.J. 

Cronin  McCormacfc  Waldle 

Davis.  Ga.  McKinnev  Whito 

Dickinson  Michel  WldnaU 

Dlcgs  Mliford  Wiggins 

Dingell  Mlnshall.  Ohio  Wilson. 

Eckhardt  Mitchell.  Md.         Charles.  Tex. 

Esch  Mollohar.  Winn 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Mosher  Young,  111. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  having  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  5857.  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  Members  to  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  when  347  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Snyder.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
risk  of  sounding  like  a  broken  record 
on  the  subject  of  our  monumental  build- 
ing endeavors  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  may  I  respectfully  point  out 
that  wp  are  again  called  on  to  vote  tax- 
payers' money  to  bail  out  a  project 
which — we  were  assured  vigorously  and 
solemnly — would  never  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers 1  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted  for  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  when 
it  first  passed  back  in  1967.  At  that  time, 
as  is  embarrassingly  evident  from  the 
permanent  Record  of  November  27,  1967 
(page  33741  > ,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 


(Mr.  Gray)  observed  "We  are  pleased  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  the  proposal 
we  bring  to  you  today  will  not  require 
1  cent  of  taxpayers'  money  in  the  reno- 
vation of  Union  Station,  construction  of 
parking"  and  so  forth. 

The  original  device  whereby  many 
Members  of  Congress,  myself  included, 
were  cajoled  into  voting  for  this  project 
was  that  it  would  not  be  another  white 
elephant  to  be  bailed  out  by  the  tax- 
payers. Today  we  are  asked  to  vote 
$8,600,000  to  do  just  that.  That  sum  rep- 
resents over  50  percent  of  the  $16  mil- 
lion maximum  cost  which  was  originally 
to  have  been  incurred  solely  by  the  pri- 
vate parties  to  the  agreement.  It  repre- 
sents 8';,;  years  of  the  cost  of  the  original 
yearly  lease,  according  to  estimates  at 
that  time  by  Mr.  Gray.  That  lease  cost 
was  supposed  to  have  been  paid  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  facility — the  Federal 
cost  not  to  have  been  assumed  at  all  un- 
til the  Visitor  Center,  and  so  forth,  was 
fully  operational.  As  our  former  colleague 
from  Florida  Mr.  Cramer,  assured  us  in 
1967: 

There  will  be  no  payment  by  the  Federal 
Government  due  under  this  legislation  until 
the  building  and  Improvements — the  Im- 
provements on  the  building  and  parking 
facilities — are  constructed  and  available  for 
use. 

It  is  obvious.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
facility  is  far,  far  from  being  "con- 
structed and  available  for  use."  And  this 
brings  me  to  another  point. 

Last  year  in  this  Chamber,  as  we  dis- 
cussed building  the  Elephantine  Civic 
and  Convention  Center  down  here  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Hill,  one  of  the  prime  ex- 
cuses the  administration  set  forth  was 
that  it  would  be  a  fitting  monument  for 
the  bicentennial  celebration  of  1976.  We 
learned  subsequently,  of  course,  that  it 
couia  not  be  ready  by  then. 

Back  in  1967,  Mr.  Grays  colleague  in 
this  matter.  Mr.  Cramer,  estimated  it 
would  be  "2  or  3  years'-  before  this  proj- 
ect saw  completion.  I  assume  there  were 
delays. 

Again,  the  committee  report  on  the 
present  bill  contains,  on  page  3,  a  refer- 
ence to  President  Nixon's  February  4, 
1972,  statement  that  "such  a  facility,  de- 
sirable for  all  years,  becomes  indispen- 
sable as  we  look  to  the  bicentennial." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask.  are  we  really  sup- 
posed to  believe  that  this  thing  would  be 
ready  by  1976 — any  more  than  the  Con- 
vention Center  will  be.  or  any  more  than 
the  Visitor  Center  was  ready  in  1969  or 
1970?  I  believe  we  must  utterly  disregard 
that  plea  as  a  justification. 

Some  of  us  have  raised  repeated  ob- 
jections to  DC.  Enterprises  such  as  the 
R.  F.  K.  Stadium — which  has  yet  to  pay 
off  any  of  its  original  bonded  indebted- 
ness and  which  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
upwards  of  5800,000  per  year  in  interest 
payments  alone — and  the  Kennedy  Cul- 
tural Center — w  hich  w  as  originally  not  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  any  money  but  for 
which  we  are  paying  through  the  nose — 
as  illustrated  by  the  $7.5  million  "main- 
tenance" package  we  are  asked  to  vote 
on  here  today. 

What  response  do  we  get  when  we 
make  such  objections?  In  response  to  one 
such,  back  in  1967,  Mr.  Gray  stated  that: 


There  Is  absolutely  no  comparison  at  all 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium 
program  and  this  |the  Visitor  Center]  pro- 
gram. .  .  .  We  are  talking  about  zero  expend- 
itures on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Six  years  later  we  are  talking  about 
$8,600,000  more  than  zero — and  the  Lord 
knows  how  much  more  we  will  be  called 
ufxjn  to  fork  over  after  this  initial  in- 
vestment. That  is  the  whole  history  of 
these  affairs. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  and  the 
preeminent  prophet  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  1  Mr.  Gross  ) ,  noted 
during  debate  on  this  center  back  in 
1967: 

The  bill  win  pass  and  I  predict  it  will 
haunt  some  of  those  who  voted  for  It. 

I  hope  it  haunts  enough  of  us  for  us  to 
realize  that  we  keep  getting  told  these 
things  would  not  cost  us  anvthing  so  the 
project  can  get  its  foot  in  the  door — and 
you  know  the  rest. 

This  is  just  intolerable.  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  cannot  continue  to  operate  by  means 
of  such  transparent  charades. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remedy  this  de- 
plorable situation.  Let's  just  forget  the 
whole  thing  while  we  .still  can — before 
the  taxpayers  get  up  to  their  ears  in  an- 
other fiasco. 

The  American  people  who  come  to 
Washington  are  re.sourceful  people — like 
most  Americans.  They  come  to  learn. 
They  do  not  need  guided  tours  every- 
where. They  do  not  need  $700,000  in  au- 
diovisual equipment,  or  5730,000  in  ex- 
hibits, or  88  million  worth  of  added  fix- 
tures to  enjoy  our  Nation's  Capital.  They 
do  not  need  to  be  spoon  fed  or  led  around 
like  lambs.  And  most  especially  they  do 
not  need  another  muitimillion-doUar 
boondoggle  to  pay  for — especially  these 
days. 

What  they  may  need  is  more  parking 
facilities.  If  so.  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  that  problem — and  even  to  providing 
"interpretative  transportation  service" — 
whatever  that  means — if  indeed  there 
will  be,  as  we  are  assured  in  the  report 
with  this  bill,  "no  increased  Federal  ex- 
penditures." 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  mentioned 
my  name.  I  appreciate  him  yielding  to 
me.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect that  I  made  that  statement  in  1967. 
and  I  again  say  it  in  1973.  The  project 
that  is  now  being  built  at  the  Union 
Station  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
dime.  The  gentleman  must  differentiate 
between  that  project  and  what  is  on  the 
floor  today.  What  is  on  the  floor  today 
is  to  make  improvements  that  have  been 
requested  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  so  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  not  leave  the  impression 
that  we  are  asking  for  seconds  on  that 
original  project. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  That  is  exactly  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  leaving,  because  the 
gentleman  is  back  here  now  asking  for 
seconds. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  And  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would  not 
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strike  that  from  the  record,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  did  previously  when 
the  gentleman  said  that  I  had  falsely 
represented  matters  on  the  floor,  which 
I  had  not;  which  transcript  I  have  in  my 
pocket  if  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
see  it. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  proposal. 

It  was  many  years  ago  that  I  sug- 
gested to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  we  have  a  National  Visitor  Center. 
I  think  the  idea  was  sound  tljen,  and  is 
sound  now.  I  just  want  to  make  this 
point  to  my  colleagues  on  this  particular 
bill.  Many  times  for  many  good  causes 
we  are  required  to  take  the  tax  dollars  of 
the  people  we  represent  back  home  and 
spend  them  for  others.  We  take  our  con- 
stituents' money  and  give  it  to  others  so 
that  others  benefit.  This  can  be  justified, 
of  course.  But  in  this  particular  bill  we 
are  being  asked  to  spend  the  tax  dollars 
of  the  people  back  home  for  their  own 
benefit.  It  will  benefit  all  those  who  want 
to  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital  rind  en- 
joy their  visit  here. 

I  heartily  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
that  they  give  their  support  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
point  out  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  mentioned  putting  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  the  service  of  the  taxpayer.  I 
think  we  should  reflect  back  on  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  said.  There  has 
not  been  one  red  cent  spent  on  the  Visi- 
tor Center  since  1967,  when  it  came  Into 
being  through  legislation  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Not  one  penny  has  been 
spent:  not  one  visitor  has  visited  that 
Visitor  Center;  not  one  car  has  parked, 
because  there  is  no  Visitor  Center.  We 
are  here  de  novo  because  we  have  a  new 
proposal  for  a  Visitor  Center  in  antici- 
pation of  the  bicentiennial  of  1976. 

Let  me  say  we  have  had  since  the  ini- 
tial legislation  millions  of  footsore  visi- 
tors— a  lot  of  them  my  constituents — and 
I  hear  about  their  sore  feet  and  other 
inconveniences.  Do  the  Members  know 
how  much  this  legislation  is  going  to 
cost  the  200  million  Americans  per 
capita,  the  200  million  per  capita  of  the 
United  States  of  America?  It  will  cost 
them  exactly  AVz  cents  per  capita,  and 
then  the  annual  maintenance  after  that 
will  cost  2»2  cents  per  capita.  That  is  not 
an  awful  lot  to  spend  for  my  constitu- 
ents' comfort,  safety,  and  convenience. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  the  money  provided  in  this  bill 
is  money  well  spent.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Grover),  for  advancing  it  so  well. 


Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  jleld  5  minutes  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Blatnik) . 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray",  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  his 
leadership  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  for  the 
Subcommittee's  really  careful  and  thor- 
ough work.  I  want  the  record  to  show- 
that  I  was  not  too  enthusiastic  about  this 
project  wlien  it  first  started,  but  I  also 
want  the  record  to  show  I  am  very  im- 
pressed with  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  ideas  have  been  reworked  and 
recast  and  broken  apart  and  put  together 
again  in  the  reworking.  The  models  we 
se3  are  merely  a  small  physical  piece  of 
evidence  of  the  truly  deep  and  caring 
thought  that  has  gone  into  the  facilities 
whose  prime  objective  is  to  provide  serv- 
ice for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  who  come 
here  and  who  do  not  have  the  dollars  to 
spend  on  the  big  luxury  hotels  and  the 
vale .  parking  services  and  the  expensive 
meals. 

I  have  had  families  drive  in  by  car, 
with  three  or  four  little  children  in  the 
back  seat,  perspiring  in  the  hot  weather 
in  June,  July,  and  August.  They  come  to 
my  office  and  they  are  very  grateful  when 
we  Kive  them  and  their  children  a  chance 
tD  wash  up  and  rest  and  get  a  Coke.  They 
ask  me  where  they  can  buy  hotdogs  or 
hamburgers  around  here  and  I  have  to 
tell  them  I  do  not  know  of  any  place. 

When  I  think  of  the  money  we  are 
spending  in  the  Commerce  Department 
to  try  to  encourage  foreign  visitors  to 
come  here,  and  when  we  think  of  the 
money  spent  on  the  foreign  aid  programs 
abroad.  I  say  for  once  let  us  spend  some 
money  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  and  let 
them  see  their  owti  Capital  and  the  mon- 
uments and  the  scenic  beauties  of  this 
area  and  let  them  be  proud  of  their  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman speaks  of  the  high  price  of  hotel 
rooms  in  Washington,  and  they  are  high. 
They  are  high  across  the  country,  in- 
cluding Minnesota,  if  you  want  to  pay 
for  them.  But  is  it  proposed  to  establish 
hotel  and  motel  facilities  over  at  this 
proposed  Center  with  bargain  basement 
prices  for  rooms? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  No.  the  bill  has  no  pro- 
visions for  hotel  or  motel  accommoda- 
tions. I  am  saying  that  the  average  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America  have  an  awful  time 
when  they  come  to  this  town  and  have  to 
cope  with  the  prices  in  this  town.  Con- 
ventioners  who  come  here  with  all  ex- 
penses paid  can  afford  it,  but  the  gentle- 
man knows  how  many  of  our  Midwestern 
people  come  here  by  private  car,  on  a  very 
limited  budget.  They  can  get  a  bite  to  eat 
at  the  Visitors  Center,  wash  up,  and  rest 
at  very  little  cost.  They  can  leave  their 
car  at  the  Center,  see  an  orientation  film. 


and  take  public  transportation  to  the 
Capitol,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  other 
visitor  attractions,  and  not  have  to  com- 
bat the  congested  trafl&c  or  grope  thtir 
way  around  strange  streets. 

This  is  a  little  service,  but  it  means  a 
lot  to  our  out-of-town  visitors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  know  what  that 
argument  has  to  do  with  this  bill,  because 
you  say  you  do  not  intend  to  provide 
room  facilities  in  connection  with  this,  so 
what  in  the  world  does  that  have  to  do 
with  it?  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Park  Service  or  the  Public 
Works  Committee  had  something  to  do 
with  closing  down  one  of  the  best  camp- 
ing spots  in  the  Washington.  DC.  area 
on  the  Potomac  River.  Somebody  chased 
the  tourists  out  o.'  these  several  years 
ago. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  are  not  providing 
that  kind  of  tourist  facility.  B'lt  we  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  encourage  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America,  who  don't  have  a 
conventioner's  expense  account,  to  come 
here  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  bring  their 
children,  and  enjoy  their  stay  at  mini- 
mum expense,  in  maximum  comfort.  The 
Visitor  Center  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward making  their  stay  here  meaning- 
ful, memorable,  and  pleasant  for  them 
and  their  children. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Gray  ) . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize 
to  my  colleagues  for  taking  this  time, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
left  two  or  three  impressions  which  I 
believe  need  clearing  up. 

First  of  all.  more  important  than  this 
Visitor  Center  is  the  credibility  of  our 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  We  have 
worked  on  this  matter  for  8  long  years. 
First,  we  established  a  Commission  to 
study  the  needs  of  the  visitors  coming  to 
Washington.  Then,  in  1967  we  passed 
the  original  bill.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard 
time.  All  throughout  the  debate,  even 
after  President  Johnson  signed  the  bill, 
we  have  said  that  the  project  as  it  was 
originally  voted  in  1967  will  not  cost 
the  taxpayer  any  money.  We  again  re- 
iterate that  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  project, 
when  passed  in  1967,  was  to  accommo- 
date 15  to  20  million  visitors.  We  know 
that  in  3 ''2  short  years  we  will  have  40 
to  50  million  visitors  coming  here  for 
the  bicentennial.  So,  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  great 
foresight,  said,  "Let  us  take  this  project 
which  Congress  has  voted,  and  which  w  ill 
not  cost  the  taxpayer  any  money,  and 
make  sure  it  is  going  to  be  adequate." 

There  is  no  credibility  gap.  We  are  not 
today  saying  something  different  than 
we  said  in  1967.  We  are  today  saying. 
"Let  us  take  what  we  said  then  and  add 
to  it,  and  make  it  a  project  which  we  can 
all  be  proud  of,  so  that  we  do  not  have 
long  lines  waiting  to  get  into  the  parking 
facilities,  we  do  not  have  long  lines  wait- 
ing to  eat  in  the  restaurants,  and  to  get 
into  the  other  facilities." 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
alluded  to  this  project  as  a  grandiose 
thing  with  expensive  services.  I  want  to 
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call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  that 
the  old  project  in  1967  and  the  new  proj- 
ect in  1973  call  for  over  three-fourths 
of  all  the  money  in  here  to  go  for  park- 
ing, ramps,  or  related  work.  I  reiterate, 
parking  or  related  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  real  crux  of 
the  visitors'  problem  now.  There  Is  no 
place  to  park.  Look  at  the  buses  lined  up 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  now.  There 
is  no  place  to  park.  Look  at  the  cars  cir- 
cling the  Smithsonian.  Dad  drives  the 
car  around  so  that  the  kids  and  mom  can 
go  in  to  see  a  few  of  the  displays. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  parking.  Out 
of  the  original  $16  million  for  the  proj- 
ect. $11  million  goes  for  parking  facilities. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  that  we  are  not  asking 
the  taxpayers  to  foot  the  bill  for  a  big, 
grandiose  project.  We  are  going  to  con- 
struct parking  facilities,  we  are  going 
to  build  theaters,  small  theaters  that  will 
be  inexpensive  so  that  they  can  see  a 
movie  about  what  there  is  in  this  Na- 
tional Capital  to  see. 

So,  in  summarizing,  there  is  no  cred- 
ibility gap.  No.  2,  this  is  a  modest  project. 
No.  3,  every  single  dime,  my  friends,  goes 
to  aid  your  constituents  and  mine. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  said 
that  this  was  a  District  of  Columbia  proj- 
ect. This  is  an  All -American  project  for 
Illinoisans,  Kentuckians,  Calif omians ; 
those  people  coming  here.  Look  in  the 
galleries.  By  the  thousands  they  are  com- 
ing to  see  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  other  points  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  a  vote 
against  this  project  is  a  vote  against 
those  who  sent  us  here.  It  is  a  vote 
against  the  convenience  of  the  people 
who  sent  us  here,  against  those  people 
who  want  to  come  here,  see  and  enjoy 
their  Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  members 
will  vote  "aye." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcruse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968 
(82  Stat.  43).  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (b)  in  section  102  the  foUow- 
ing  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  alterations  and 
construction  by  the  company  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  undertake,  directly  or  by 
negotiated  contract  with  the  company,  its 
successors,  agents,  and  assigns,  such  altera- 
tions and  construction,  with  regard  to  the 
Union  Station  Building  and  the  adjacent 
parking  facility,  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
supplement  the  activities  of  the  company  in 
providing  adequate  facilities  for  visitors 
under  the  agreements  and  leases  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  may  ex- 
ercise the  authority  under  this  subsection 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  title  to  the 
Union  Station  Building  or  the  airspace 
adjacent  thereto  Is  in  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  he  shall  have  entered  Into  an 
agreement  for  a  lease  (but  such  lease  need 
not  have  commenced)  with  the  company  In- 
corporating the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  (a)  prior  to  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  under  this  subsection:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  not  to  exceed  $8,680,000 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 


In  section  109  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section." 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  ,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  the  new 
Members  of  the  House  especially  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
called  upon  today  to  pick  the  pockets  of 
their  taxpayers  for  almost  $9  million  for 
a  white  elephant  that  was  proudly  touted 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray)  as  a  project  that  "will  not  require 
one  cent  of  taxpayers'  money." 

Yes,  indeed,  on  November  27,  1967.  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray), 
fronting  out  for  this  so-called  Visitor 
Center,  stood  in  this  Chamber  and 
solemnly  unburdened  himself  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  the  proposal  we  bring  to  you  today  will 
not  require  one  cent  of  taxpayers'  money  in 
the  renovation  of  Union  Station,  construc- 
tion of  parking,  or  the  construction  of  a  new 
railroad  passenger  station  to  replace  Union 
Station   as   a   train   terminal. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  I  get  through. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  had 
ample  time. 

How  the  rhetoric  can  change  in  this 
center  of  fantasy  known  as  Washington. 
DC.  when  the  Board  of  Trade  goes  to 
work. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  not 
alone.  The  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  was  also  present 
that  day,  and  he,  too,  was  long  on  prom- 
ising that  it  would  not  cost  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  anything.  He  said  this: 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  factors  about 
this  legislative  proposal  Is  that  the  private 
sector. 

Let  me  repeat : 

The  private  sector  will  finance  the  very 
substantial  portion  of  the  facilities  required. 

Messrs.  Gray  and  Clausen  were  soon 
joined  on  that  fall  day  in  1967  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  IlUnois  (Mr.  Kluczynski) 
who  stated  flatly  and  unequivocally  that 
the  so-called  Visitor  Center 
will  come  about  without  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  almost  guarantees  a  con- 
tinuing profit. 

Not  only  a  profit,  but  a  continuing 
profit. 

Mr.  Gray  was  not  satisfied  with  his  ini- 
tial, glowing  armouncement  about  the 
cost,  and  he  arose  again  to  make  the 
statement: 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  net  ooet  In 
the  way  of  capital  expenditures. 

Then  Mr.  Gray  added: 

We  are  not  talking  about  $35  million,  we 
are  talking  about  zero  expenditures  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 


Still  another  gentleman  from  Ullnois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn)  came  on  strong  for  this 
project,  saying  that: 

No  Federal  funds  are  Involved  In  the  $19V4 
million  estimated  cost  for  the  renovation  of 
the  Union  Station  and  the  construction  of 
the  facilities  In  the  Center,  the  4.000  parking- 
space  garage,  and  the  new  train  and  rapid  rail 
station  under  the  garage. 

In  addition  to  all  the  wondrous  prom- 
ises to  the  House  and  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers that  were  made  on  the  fioor  that 
November  day  in  1967,  the  report  accom- 
panying the  biU  had  an  interesting  com- 
ment. It  said  this: 

It  shoul4  be  pointed  out  that  under  this 
bill  there  will  be  no  expenditure  of  any 
money — 

"Any  money,"  it  said — 
by  the  United  States  until  such  time  as  the 
facilities  of  the  Visitor  Center  are  available 
for  public  use. 

One  cannot  make  it  any  more  plain 
than  that,  but  here  they  are  today  look- 
ing for  nearly  $9  million. 

Speaking  of  the  report,  I  want  to  point 
out  the  supplemental  views  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) who  said: 

The  scheduling  of  this  proposal  Is  regret- 
table. I  hope  that  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter win  be  deferred  until  this  Nation's  dUH- 
cult  fiscal  situation  has  clarified  and  other 
more  Important  legislation  Is  scheduled  for 
House  action. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  dif- 
ficult fiscal  situation  of  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  spoke  in 
1967  has,  indeed,  been  clarified. 

It  has  become  worse,  much  worse,  and 
this  is  no  time  to  be  adding  nearly  $9 
million  to  the  load  already  being  borne 
by  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask 
if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
will  now  jrield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man who  made  such  wonderful  promises 
in  1967.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  that  promise  made  in 
1967  is  being  fulfilled  today.  The  leg- 
islation we  have  before  us  today  was  not 
requested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois ;  the  legislation  was  not  requested 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen  ) ;  it  was  requested  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
by  your  former  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  Mr.  Kyi.  who  now  is  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior. If  the  gentleman  will  read  the  re- 
port, he  win  see  his  letter  verbatim. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  gentleman  does 
not  need  to  quote  him  to  me,  because  that 
does  not  make  any  particular  impression. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  point- 
ing out  how  the  request  came  about.  The 
request  came  from  the  administration, 
and  they  said  it  is  true  we  are  going  to 
get  a   visitors'   center  without  costing 


the  taxpayers  a  dime,  and  we  can  live 
with  that,  however. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  see  long 
lines  down  there,  and  if  we  want  our 
constituents  coming  up  here  and  say- 
ing, "I  waited  2  hours  to  get  a  parking 
place,  and  then  I  could  not  get  a  hot 
meal  at  a  restaurant,  because  it  was  too 
overcrowded,"  then  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard 
the  gentleman  say  that  a  while  ago.  He 
has  fulfilled  his  promise  by  coming  here 
today  for  $9  million. 

Let  me  say  something  else  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  .  I  came 
to  House  Chamber  early  today  to  get  a 
front  row  seat,  because  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  would  be  here  to  tell 
us  that  he  was  going  to  recall  that  bill 
to  provide  8.000  more  seats  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Stadium  that  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  eventually. 

Desipte  what  the  gentleman  told  us, 
nobody  around  here  is  being  kidded  by 
the  fact  the  gentleman  says  we  are  not 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  those  seats  in 
the  end.  But  now  that  Joe  Danzansky 
and  the  other  two  millionaires  have  a 
baseball  club  coming  to  town,  why  the 
devil  not  let  them  pay  for  those  8,000 
seats?  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  those 
in  District  of  Columbia  doing  something 
for  themselves  once  in  a  while,  since 
they  are  getting  all  of  the  gravy  from 
the  tourists?  Why  should  they  expect 
my  taxpayers  and  the  taxpayers  from 
southern  Illinois — and  I  doubt  if  they 
want  any  more  tax  increases  down  in 
southern  Illinois — to  pay  for  projects  of 
this  kind? 

Why  not  let  the  District  of  Columbia 
take  care  of  some  of  these  things.  They 
get  all  the  manna  from  the  tourists. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Surely,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing  with  the  8.000 
seats:  we  are  letting  the  sports  fans  pay 
for  them.  There  is  not  a  dime  of  tax- 
payers' money  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  will 
be  the  day.  The  gentleman  is  back  with 
a  request  for  $9  million  more  on  this  proj- 
ect, and  this  is  just  a  foot  in  the  door. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike,  that  this 
is  a  foot  in  the  door,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  will  be  back  for 
more.  He  said  he  was  not  coming  in  for 
more  money  in  1967;  yet  he  is  here  today 
asking  for  $9  million. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  if  I  have  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  have  a  joke  for  vou. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
understand  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  have  a  joke  for  you, 
if  the  gentleman  can  get  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  further. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  joke  is 
going  to  be  on  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois or  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  think 
he  has  already  played  a  joke  on  us  with 
this  bill. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the 
story: 

There  was  an  old  maid  riding  on  a 
train  when  all  of  a  sudden  they  went 
into  a  dark  tunnel,  and  in  the  tunnel  a 
man  leaned  over  and  kissed  her. 

When  they  reached  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel and  came  Into  the  light,  he  was  a 
little  embarrassed,  so  he  struck  up  a  con- 
versation. He  said,  "Say.  do  you  know 
that  tunnel  we  just  went  through  cost 
over  a  million  dollars?" 

The  old  maid  said,  "It  was  worth  every 
penny  of  it." 

I  guarantee  that  this  project  is  going 
to  be  worth  every  permy  it  costs  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears 
this  has  now  been  turned  into  a  sex 
bill. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder  > . 

Mr.  SNYDER.  And  we  are  getting 
"kissed"  today. 

Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  has  ex- 
pired. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  SNYDER 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Snyder:  On 
line  8,  after  "directly"  insert  "by  competitive 
bidding". 

Line  8.  after  "or"  Insert  ",  if  he  deems  it 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.". 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  have  examined  the 
amendment.  It  allows  a  competitive  and 
negotiated  bid  consistent  with  the  Secre- 
tary's wishes.  We  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment,  because  we  think  it  will 
improve  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROVER.  The  minority  concurs. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Thank  you. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DERWIN6KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  intention 
to  participate  in  this  debate,  since  I 
know  that  the  committee  has  given  it 
enough    attention,    but    the    gentleman 


from  Iowa  in  the  process  of  using  some 
time  a  moment  ago  made  reference 
to  three  very  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Illinois  delegation,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Kluczynski,  and  Mr.  Erlenborn,  and 
State  pride  requires  that  I  rally  to  their 
support. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  this 
Visitor  Center,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  pointed  out,  will  be  serving  all 
of  our  constituents  from  all  of  the  50 
States.  When  we  break  It  down  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  it  is  not  exorbitant  in  cost. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  $9 
million  seems  like  a  staggering  sum.  but 
I  am  sure  that  if  we  can  arrange  with 
the  leaders  of  the  DSG  to  drop  some  of 
their  wild-eyed  spending  schemes  and 
save  S9  million  in  that  fashion,  we  can 
properly  spend  it  on  the  Visitor  Center. 

Quite  frankly.  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
that  our  Nation's  Capital  has  not  more 
adequately  served  the  visitors  to  it  in  the 
past.  This  development  is  long,  long 
overdue. 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  very  practical  and 
timely  investment.  It  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  of  our  constituents  in  the 
country. 

The  language  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  just  added  to  the  bill  makes 
that  point.  I  think  this  bill  will  repre- 
sent as  fine  an  investment  in  an  under- 
standing of  our  Nation's  Capital  and 
therefore  the  history  of  our  country 
as  we  can  make,  and  give  our  constitu- 
ents an  appreciation  of  the  greatness 
of  this  city  and  our  land.  I  look  upon  it 
in  a  positive  light.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
a  place  to  wage  a  battle  for  economy. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois ( Mr.  Gray  » ,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  bringing  forth  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DERVVriNSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  even  though  he  is 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  Illinois  we  have 
been  known  to  rise  when  the  occasion 
really  demands  it.  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  recognizes  that  even  though 
he  comes  from  a  State  which  I  thought 
should  have  been  cut  off  and  left  adrift 
in  the  ocean  way  back  in  1964. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

I  would  like  to  attest  firsthand  to  the 
possibility  which  exists  in  the  type  of 
structures  we  have  at  Union  Station.  In 
Chattanooga.  Term.,  we  have  an  old  mas- 
sive terminal  referred  to  as  the  terminal 
station  of  Chattanooga  for  many  years. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  in  the  termi- 
nal station  last  week.  Incidentally,  it 
contains  the  largest  masonrj'  arch  in 
the  world,  so  you  can  visualize  the  tjpe 
of  structure  we  have  there.  It  has  been 
beautifully  restored  and  decorated  and 
can  now  accommodate  as  a  commercial 
enterprise  1.400  persons  who  can  dine 
there  in  rooms  which  can  be  separated 
for  meeting  purposes.  There  are  beauti- 
ful gardens  in  the  rear  where  tracks  once 
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came  up  to  the  platform.  There  are  old 
railroad  cars  for  youngsters  to  view  who 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  rid- 
ing a  passenger  train. 

We  have  spent  $2  million  in  private 
funds  there  for  an  enterprise  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  Chattanooga  Choo- 
Choo. 

I  will  say  to  you  that  this  project  can 
well  be  worth  any  amount  of  money 
which  we  put  into  it  if  we  spend  it  pru- 
dently for  the  comfort  and  accommoda- 
tion of  the  visitors  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  appreciate 
and  support  the  work  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Grover  I  have  done. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
Baker  :  who  serves  so  well  on  our  com- 
mittee, for  his  statement,  and  for  the 
contributions  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  to  say  that  he  is  a 
very  valuable  member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oCfer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  2.  strike  aH  of  lines  4  through  15  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(a).  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  the  au- 
thority under  this  subsection  only  If  title 
to  the  Union  Station  Building  and  the  air- 
space adjacent  thereto  Is  vested  In  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  is  still  in 
the  room — but  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
at  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  "Mr.  Derwinskd  when  the 
gentleman  remarked  that  this  was  only 
$9  million,  just  a  little  dribble  of  the 
public  s  cash.  I  guess  that  trip  he  made 
to  the  United  Nations  as  Ambassador 
really  m.ade  a  change  in  the  gentleman. 
He  has  never  been  quite  the  .same  since. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  coal  miners 
in  southern  Illinois  or  the  central  part  of 
Elinois.  if  there  are  any  up  there  in  the 
region  of  Chicago,  it  takes,  paying  the 
average  income  tax  to  put  together  $9 
million.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know, 
would  it  not?  Does  anyone  have  any 
idea? 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
here.  I  am  glad  to  note  the  gentleman's 
presence.  Could  th'^  gentleman  from  D- 
linois  enli£:hten  me  on  that  subject  as  to 
how  many  of  the  gentleman's  taxpayers 
it  takes,  paying  the  average  Federal  in- 
come tax.  to  put  together  $9  million,  since 
it  is  such  an  infinitesimal  amount  of 
money  ? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  understand 
that  it  is  3.5  cents,  based  on  the  normal 
congressional  population. 

But  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  my  concern  for  my  constitu- 


ents also  stems  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  come  into  my  office  and  com- 
plain about  the  problems  that  they  face 
as  tourists,  and  they  especially  grumble 
about  the  necessity  on  their  part  to  di- 
rect lost  constituents  from  Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  the  bill  providing 
for  cutting  our  contribution  to  the  gen- 
tleman's favorite  charity,  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  cut  our  contributions  some  $9 
million? 

The  last  time  on  that,  as  I  recall,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  was  not  about 
to  tolerate  any  cut  in  the  United  States 
contribution  from  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  to  that  wonderful  windbag 
known  as  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  yield  further,  I  am  pleased 
to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  no  objection  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
when  the  gentleman  said  $9  million  was 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  I  gained 
from  that  that  the  gentleman  is  prob- 
ably prepared  to  spend  $9  or  $10  or  $15 
or  $20  million  on   this  white  elephant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  would  strike  the  language 
on  page  2,  lines  4  through  15.  I  just  hap- 
pen to  think  that  before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther with  this  thing  we  ought  to  have 
title  to  some  of  the  property  that  we  are 
putting  money  into.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  does.  Further,  it  takes  out 
the  $8  million,  wipes  that  out.  After  we 
have  some  kind  of  title  to  some  part  of 
the  property  so  that  we  have  some  equity 
for  what  we  put  in  it.  then  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  can  come  back  and 
submit  his  bill  for  the  $8.6  million  and 
some  odd  dollars  in  this  bill.  That  is  all 
the  amendment  does.  It  is  simple,  and 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers. 

Now,  I  suspect  that  the  Members  will 
vote  that  down.  too. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  neces- 
sity I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
back  in  1967  in  colloquy  we  had  here  on 
the  floor,  the  gentleman  wanted  assur- 
ances that  we  were  not  buying  Union 
Station.  Here  today  he  is  saying.  Do  not 
pay  anything  without  coming  back  with 
a  title. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  should  not  put  any 
money  in  it  without  a  title:  that  is  why. 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  already  have  a  com- 
mitment for  $16  million.  A  contract  has 
been  awarded,  so  we  are  a  little  bit  be- 
yond that  stage.  The  gentleman  is  saying, 
Come  back  here  with  a  title  to  Union 
Station.  In  25  years,  without  putting  out 
a  cent,  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  will 
own  Union  Station  and  all  the  land  and 
the  parking  facility,  and  all  they  will  be 
out  will  be  $3  •'2  million  per  year.  We 
have  an  option  to  buy  in  advance,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  want  to  put  up  $194 
million  cash  to  buy  that  station.  We  want 
to  lease  it. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
simply  say :  Go  pay  for  it  now,  and  come 
back  with  a  title,  and  that  would  metin 
$19 '2  million  of  taxpayers'  dollars  and 
expenditures  versus  a  modest  $8.6  million 


in  this  bill.  So  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  do  serious  damage  to 
the  project  and  cause  us  to  have  to  bust 
the  budget,  as  it  were,  for  $19  V2  million, 
so  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  16, 
add  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Visitor  Center  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  43)  Is  amended  by 
revising  section  104  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
utilize  the  authority  under  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  and 
supplemented  ( 16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) .  to  provide 
interpretive  transportation  services  between 
or  In  Federal  areas  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  environs.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  transportation  of  visitors  on,  among, 
and  between  the  Mall,  the  Ellipse,  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center.  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  East  and 
West  Potomac  Park,  and  such  other  visitor 
facilities  as  may  be  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices on.  Eimong.  and  between  such  areas  and 
the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  that  such  services  are 
desirable  to  facilitate  visitation  and  to  Insure 
proper  management  and  protection  of  such 
areas.  Such  Interpretive  transportation  serv- 
ices shall,  not  withstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  to  the  contrary,  be  deemed 
transportation  by  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  charge  anri 
control  of  the  Secretary." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  'H.R.  5857)  to  amend  the 
National  Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  405.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  288,  nays  75, 
not  voting  69,  as  follows: 

I  Roll   No.    1661 
YEAS— 288 


Abdnor 

Ford. 

Mink 

Abzug 

William  D. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Addabbo 

Forsythe 

Mlzell 

Anderson. 

Frellnghuysen 

Moakley 

Calif. 

Frenzel 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Anderson,  111. 

Frey 

Morgan 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Froehllch 

Moss 

Andrews, 

Pulton 

Murphy,  m. 

N.  Dak. 

Gaydos 

Natcher 

Ashley 

Gettys 

Nelsen 

Asp  In 

Glalmo 

Nichols 

Bafalls 

Gibbons 

Nix 

Baker 

Glnn 

Obey 

Barrett 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara 

Bell 

Grasso 

Parrls 

Bergland 

Gray 

Patman 

Bevill 

Green.  Oreg. 

Patten 

Blester 

Green.  Pa. 

Pepper 

Bingham 

Griffiths 

Perkins 

Blackburn 

Grover 

Pettis 

Blatnlk 

Gude 

Peyser 

Boggs 

Guyer 

Pickle 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Pike 

Bolllns 

Hammer- 

Podell 

Bowen 

schmidt 

Preyer 

Brademas 

Hanley 

Prltchard 

Brasco 

Hanna 

Quie 

Breaux 

Hanrahan 

QuUlen 

Breckinridge 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rees 

Brooks 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Regula 

Broomfleld 

Harrington 

Reuss 

Brotzman 

Harvey 

Rhodes 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hastings 

Riegle 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hays 

Rlnaldo 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Hechler 

.W.  Va 

.  Roberts 

Buchanan 

Heckler 

Mass. 

Robinson.  Va. 

Burgener 

Heinz 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Helstoskl 

Rodlno 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Henderson 

Roe 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hicks 

Rogers 

Burton 

Hillis 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Butler 

Hogan 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Byron 

Holifleld 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Holt 

Rose 

Casey.  Tex. 

Holtzman 

Rosenthal 

Cederberg 

Horton 

Roush 

Chamberlain 

Hosmer 

Rousselot 

Chappell 

Howard 

Roybal 

Chisholm 

Huber 

Ruppe 

Clark 

Hungate 

Ruth 

Clausen. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Ryan 

Don  H. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

St  Germain 

Clay 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sarasin 

Cochran 

Jones.  Ala. 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Jones.  N.C. 

Saylor 

Conable 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Sebelius 

Conte 

Jordan 

Shipley 

Corman 

Karth 

Shoup 

Culver 

Kazen 

Shrlver 

Daniel.  Robert 

Keating 

Shuster 

W.,  Jr. 

Kluczynskl 

Sikes 

Daniels. 

Koch 

Sisk 

Dominlck  V. 

Kyros 

Skubltz 

Danlelson 

Lehman 

Slack 

Davis.  Wis. 

Lent 

Smith.  Iowa 

de  la  Garza 

Litton 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Delaney 

Long.  La. 

Staggers 

Dellenback 

McClory 

Stanton. 

Dellums 

McDade 

J.  William 

Denholm 

McEwen 

Stanton. 

Dent 

McFall 

James  V. 

Derwinskl 

McKay 

Stark 

Donohue 

McKlnney 

Steed 

Dorn 

Macdonald 

Steele 

Downing 

Madden 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Dulskl 

Madigan 

Stephens 

Duncan 

Mahon 

Stokes 

du  Pont 

Main  lard 

Stubblefleld 

Eckhardt 

Mallary 

Studds 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mann 

Symington 

Edwards,  Calif 

Marazltl 

Talcott 

Ell  berg 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Erlenborn 

Matsunaga 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Eshleman 

Mazzoll 

Thompson.  N.J 

Evans.  Colo. 

Meeds 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Fascell 

Melchei 

Thornton 

Flndley 

Metcalf 

e 

Tlernan 

Fish 

Mezvln 

sky 

Udall 

Flood 

Miller 

Ullman 

F.owers 

MUls.  Ark. 

Van  Deerlln 

Foley 

Mlnlsb 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Williams 

Wylle 

Waggonner 

WUson.  Bob 

Yates 

Walsh 

WUson. 

Yatron 

Wampler 

Charles  H.. 

Young.  S.C. 

Ware 

Calif. 

Young.  Tex. 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Zabiocki 

Whltehurst 

Wright 

Zlon 

Whltten 

Wyatt 

Zwach 

Wldnall 

Wydler 

NAYS— 75 

Alexander 

Hinshaw 

OBrien 

Archer 

Hudnut 

Passman 

Armstrong 

Hutchinson 

Poage 

Ashbrook 

Jarman 

Price.  Tex. 

Beard 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rangel 

Bennett 

Kemp 

Runnels 

Brlnkley 

Ketchum 

Satterfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

King 

Scherle 

Clancy 

Kuykendall 

Schneebeli 

Clawson.  Del 

Landgrebe 

Schroeder 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Snyder 

Collins 

Long,  Md. 

Steelman 

Conlan 

Lott 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Conyers 

Lujan 

Symms 

Crane 

McColUster 

Teague,  Calif. 

Daniel.  Dan 

McSpadden 

Thone 

Davis.  S.C. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Towell.  Nev. 

Dennis 

Martin,  N.C. 

Treen 

Devine 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Vanik 

Drinan 

Mayne 

Vigorito 

Fountain 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Wyman 

Oilman 

Montgomery 

Young.  Alaska 

Goodllng 

Moorhead, 

Young,  Fla. 

Gross 

Calif. 

Young,  Ga. 

Gunter 

Mosher 

Haley 

Myers 

NOT  VOTING— 69 

Adams 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Price,  ni. 

Annunzlo 

Eraser 

Railsback 

Arends 

Fuqua 

Randall 

Badillo 

Goldwater 

Rarlck 

Biaggi 

Gubser 

Reld 

Bray 

Harsha 

Rooney.  NY. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hawkins 

Rostenkowskl 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hubert 

Roy 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hunt 

Sandman 

Camp 

Ichord 

Selberllng 

Carney,  Ohio 

Kastenmeier 

Spence 

Carter 

Landrum 

Stratton 

Collier 

Leggett 

Stuckey 

Cotter 

McCloskey 

Sullivan 

Coughlin 

McCormack 

Teague.  Tex. 

Cronin 

Michel 

Waldie 

Davis.  Ga. 

MiUord 

White 

Dickinson 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Dlggs 

Mollohan 

Wilson. 

Dlngell 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Charles.  Tex 

Esch 

Nedzi 

Winn 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

ONeUl 

Young.  111. 

Fisher 

Owens 

Plynt 

Powell,  Ohio 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for.  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr.  Winn  against. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Spence  against. 

Mr  Esch  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Hunt 
against. 

Mr.  Fraser  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Cronin  against. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  for,  with  Mr.  Sandman 
against. 

Mr.  McCormack  for,  with  Mr.  Camp 
against. 

Mr.  Mollohan  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. 


Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Carnev  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Badillo. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Collier. 

Mr  Adams  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Selberllng. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  White. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 
Mr.    BURKE    of    Massachusetts. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  on  RoUcall  No.  166  I  was  inad- 
vertently detained  at  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  hearing  on  trade 
legislation.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  on  the  House  floor  on  Tuesday,  May 
22,  when  H.R.  7200  came  up  for  a  vote. 
I  voted  for  it,  although  I  had  reserva- 
tions about  title  II  relating  to  interstate 
and  intrastate  rates.  However,  for  some 
reason  the  computer  failed  to  register 
my  vote. 

GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER 
MAINTENANCE  FUNDS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  5858)  authorizing  further 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperformlng  arts  functions  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrtTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5858.  with  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray) 
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will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Grover)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5858  is 
a  simple  extension  of  an  already  ex- 
isting law,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
Act,  to  provide  maintenance,  security,  in- 
formation, interpretation,  janitorial  and 
all  other  services  necessary  to  the  non- 
performing  arts  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
This  work  is  now  being  performed  by  the 
National  Park  Service ;  however,  last  year 
many  Members  expressed  their  wish  that 
the  authorization  be  for  only  1  year. 
Therefore,  the  authority  for  the  National 
Park  Service  to  police  and  maintain  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  at  the  JFK 
Center  expires  June  30,  1973.  The  bill 
before  you  would  merely  extend  this  au- 
thorization for  3  additional  years.  Our 
committee  felt  it  inadvisable  to  give  an 
open-ended  authorization  we  would  have 
some  control  over  this  important  project, 
hence  the  3-year  authorization.  The 
funds  to  pay  for  these  services  are  in  the 
President's  budget  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Is  waiting  for  this  au- 
thorization before  they  can  mark  up  the 
$2.4  million  requested  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kennedy  Center  is 
the  second  highest  visitation  point  in 
Washington.  More  than  25  thousand  per- 
sons per  day  are  going  through  the  Cen- 
ter. This  is  exclusive  of  those  attending 
the  performing  arts  functions  in  the 
evening.  We  are  treating  this  memorial 
to  President  Kennedy  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  we  are  treating  the  other  memo- 
rials in  Washington  such  as  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  Jefferson  Memorial, 
Lincoln  Memorial,  et  cetera.  I  strongly 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  requested  by  the  administration. 

We  are  treating  this  memorial  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  are  treating  the  other  me- 
morials in  Washington,  such  as  the 
Washington  Monument,  the  Jefferson 
Memorial,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  et 
cetera. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5858,  a  bill  authorizing  appropri- 
ations for  the  National  Park  Service 
to  carry  out  the  nonperforming  arts 
functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts.  This  bill, 
limited  to  3  fiscal  years,  would  authorize 
approximately  $2.4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  $2.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1975.  and 
$2.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  ad- 
ministration has  requested  this  action. 
The  appropriation  would  be  a  line-item 
request,  so  the  Park  Service  will  respond 
to  annual  congressional  appropriation 
oversight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Gray>,  in  his  presentation  of 
the  basics  of  this  legislation. 

I  had  some  reservations  about  the  leg- 
islation in  its  conception  some  years  ago, 
although  I  did  support  it.  I  can  see  now 
the  productivity  of  the  Center.  The  sep- 
aration  of.  the   maintenance   and   the 


security  functions  from  the  nonperform- 
ing and  the  performing  arts  functions,  I 
think,  is  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  the 
gentleman  informed  us  that  there  were 
some  24,000  visitors  a  day.  In  April  alone 
there  were  254,652  visitors,  in  a  short 
month,  who  went  through  the  Kennedy 
Center.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  will 
increase,  and  the  coordinators  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  will  provide  fine  services 
for  visitors. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  there  are  many  special 
functions.  For  example,  during  the  past 
year  as  many  as  74,000  schoolchildren 
have  attended  daytime  concerts  at  the 
Kennedy  Center. 

We  expect  this  figure  of  visitors  will 
rise  to  as  many  as  two  and  one-half 
million  visitors  per  year  in  the  Kermedy 
Center.  I  think  ♦'or  the  amount  of  money 
involved,  when  we  consider  that  we  had 
the  construction  and  improvements  made 
to  the  National  Zoological  Park  to  ac- 
commodate the  pandas  and  other  deni- 
zens of  the  jungle  for  over  $4  million, 
I  think  we  have  a  good  bargain  here. 

This  bill  would  not  allow  any  money 
to  be  spent  on  the  performing  arts 
functions  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  it 
would  not  allow  any  money  to  be  spent 
on  the  building  construction  per  se,  but 
will  allow  money  to  be  spent  for  security 
and  maintenance  of  keeping  the  build- 
ing open  to  the  general  public  during 
daylight  hours  as  a  national  monument. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1972,  Public  Law  92- 
313,  which  contained  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  National  Park  Service  to 
carry  out  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center. 
This  national  memorial  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent, just  as  other  memorials,  required 
maintenance  and  protection.  We  feel 
that  the  National  Park  Service,  since  it 
ha?  jurisdiction  over  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  and  all  other  national 
monuments  throughout  this  city  and 
country,  should  be  the  custodian  of  this 
monument  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. Since  they  have  given  exemplary 
service  to  other  monuments,  it  should  be 
the  proper  role  of  the  Park  Service  to 
include  the  Kennedy  Center  in  its  juris- 
diction. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
board  of  trustees  for  these  purposes. 
The  experience  has  been  successful. 

The  center  is  currently  worth  over  $70 
million  and  visitation  to  the  center  sur- 
passed 2.5  million  visits  last  fiscal  year, 
second  only  to  the  Capitol. 

During  the  month  of  April  alone,  the 
Park  Service  estimates  visitor  count  at 
254,652 — this  does  not  include  the  thou- 
sands of  theatergoers,  nor  does  the  figure 
cited  above.  As  an  example  of  the  cen- 
ter's multipurpose  aspect,  approximately 
26,000  people  participated  in  inaugural 
activities  during  the  3 -day  period  from 
January  18,  through  January  20. 

When  the  center  first  opened,  minor 
vandalism,  or  "souvenirism"  left  holes  in 
the  carpet  and  drapes,  and  resulted  in 
many  bathroom  fixtures  and  doorknobs 
missing.  The  center  needs  additional 
minor  repairs  from  time  to  time,  all  of 
which  requires  maintenance  men.  The 


Department  of  Interior  predicts  that  80 
employees  woiild  be  required,  including 
guards.  Park  Police  officers,  engineers, 
carpenters,  plasterers,  and  the  like. 

The  Kennedy  Center  board  of  trustees 
favor  continuing  this  arrangement.  The 
board  will  continue  to  reimburse  the  In- 
terior Department  of  maintenance  needs 
in  cormection  with  the  performing  arts 
functions. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik). 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5858.  This  legislation 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  continue  for  another  3  years  the 
maintenance  and  other  essential  services 
that  are  involved  in  the  nonperform- 
ing arts  functions  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

A  year  ago,  we  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  for  a  term  of  only 
1  year,  fiscal  year  1973.  so  that  our  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  would  be  able  to 
review  the  operation  before  granting  a 
more  extended  authorization.  We  foimd 
this  to  be  a  very  workable  arrangement ; 
it  enabled  us  to  take  a  good,  long  look 
at  the  operation  and  to  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  necessary  services — such 
things,  in  addition  to  maintenance,  as 
security,  information  for  visitors,  guid- 
ed tours,  and  interpreters  for  visitors 
from  foreign  lands.  These  are  basically 
the  same  services  provided  for  all  other 
monuments  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  I  believe  they  are  justified  for  the 
non-performing  arts  activities  of  the 
Kennedy  Center.  The  center,  I  am  told, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  at- 
tractions in  Washington,  second  only  to 
the  U.S.  Capitol.  About  2.5  million  peo- 
ple come  to  visit  the  center  each  year — 
not  counting  those  who  attend  the  vari- 
ous performances  staged  there — and 
during  the  past  year  74,000  school  chil- 
dren attended  daytime  concerts  there 
under  the  sponsorship  of  a  number  of 
arts  organizations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  clear- 
ly in  the  national  interest;  it  will  enable 
us  to  maintain  the  center  as  a  fitting 
memorial  for  millions  of  Americans  and 
for  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  5858. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
<  Mr.  Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose 
I  have  been  around  here  too  long,  be- 
cause I  well  remember  the  start  of  this 
venture. 

This  one.  too,  was  not  supposed  to  cost 
the  Federal  Grovemment  any  money.  It 
started  out  as  a  plain  cultural  center  to 
be  built  and  maintained  by  private  con- 
tributions and  fell  flat  on  its  collective 
face.  So  Congress  got  into  it.  thanks  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
others,  and  the  country's  taxpayers  now 
have  close  to  $50  million  invested  in  the 
cultural  center.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
named  the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  President  Kennedy, 
and  again  it  fell  flat  on  its  financial  face. 
The  money  still  could  not  be  raised  by 
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popular  subscription.  So  there  is  now 
close  to  $50  million  invested  drained  from 
the  taxpayers  and  dumped  into  this  so- 
called  cultural  center. 

And  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  are 
apparently  going  to  be  called  upon  from 
now  on  until  this  thing  folds  to  put  up 
anywhere  from  $2.4,  $2.5,  and  $2.6  mil- 
lions for  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  as  I 
understand  the  report.  And  for  what? 
For  the  hiring  of  building  engineers,  car- 
penters, plasterers,  painters,  gardeners, 
plumbers,  electricians,  and  others. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  like  the  visitor 
center.  Federal  funds  will  be  approved 
for  baby  i^itters  and  interpreters  before 
they  get  through.  It  will  not  surprise  me 
if  they  get  into  that  and  thus  increase 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  other  words,  there  is  to  be  15  man 
years  of  seasonal  personnel,  whatever 
that  means.  I  would  like  to  hear  some  ex- 
planation as  to  why,  for  instance,  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  should  be  pay- 
ing for  gardeners.  Moreover,  this  money 
is  being  turned  over  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  which  couldn't  even  man- 
age the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  build- 
ing last  fall,  and  I  doubt  that  they  can  do 
a  better  job  with  the  cultural  center. 

Additionally,  I  seriously  question  fi- 
nancing this  deal  for  3  fiscal  years. 
Why  not  limit  it  to  1  fiscal  year  and 
take  a  look  at  what  has  happened  after 
spending  $2.4  million.  Let's  see  how  well 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  handles 
this  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  limit  it  to  1  fiscal  year 
and  cut  the  appropriation. 

But  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  be 
contributing  to  this  cultural  center  at 
all.  I  would  hope  somebody  would  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  answer  as  to  why  we 
have  to  do  that  for  the  nonperforming 
arts.  There  is  no  way  you  can  separate 
the  nonperforming  arts  from  the  so- 
called  performing  arts  in  terms  of  the 
expenditure  of  this  Federal  money.  But 
here  we  go  again  with  a  deal  that  was 
not  supposed  to  cost  the  Government 
anything. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a  newspaper 
clipping— I  save  things— and  this  clip- 
ping is  getting  a  little  on  the  yellow  side. 
It  is  dated  the  6th  month,  the  4th  day 
of  1969,  and  it  is  from  the  Washington 
Star.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  House  Public  Vt^orks  Committee  gave 
Its  approval  today  to  the  spending  of  $20 
million  In  added  funds  for  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

But  In  reporting  out  a  bill  by  a  vote  of 
22  to  6  to  authorize  the  government's  portion 
of  the  additional  spending,  the  committee 
put  the  Center  on  notice  that  "this  Is  It"  for 
the  Federal  Government's  financial  partici- 
pation. 

So,  here  we  go  again,  $2.4  million  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  $2.5  million  in  the 
1975  fiscal  year,  and  then  $2.6  million  in 
the  1976  fiscal  year,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  whether  it  v.ill  be  in  orbit  in  the 
1977  fiscal  year,  or  where  it  will  be 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  in  order  to  answer  the 
inquiries  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 


What  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  re- 
ferring to  was  for  more  construction 
money.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  talk- 
ing about  constructing  the  facilities  that 
were  completed. 

This  money,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  knows,  is  needed  for 
maintenance  and  security,  and  we  are 
treating  this  monument  the  same  as  we 
treat  the  Smithsonian,  the  same  as  we 
treat  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  and  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial. There  is  no  construction  re- 
quested in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  the  news  story  on  this  subject  says 
nothing  about  construction.  "This  is  it," 
it  says. 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  were  talking  about  con- 
struction at  that  time  and  if  the  gentle- 
man from  'owa  will  read  further  on  in 
that  article  he  will  see  where  that  was 
for  parking  facilities,  and  that  money 
is  being  repaid.  That  parking  lot  is  filled 
every  night,  and  the  bonds  should  all  be 
on  schedule,  and  that  money  will  be  re- 
couped to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  of  a  cut  is  the 
ITT  parking  outfit,  that  famous  ITT, 
how  much  of  a  cut  are  they  taking  out  of 
it?  How  much  does  it  get? 

Mr.  GRAY.  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  let  me  say  tha^  I  have 
no  idea  what  the  percentage  is.  Our  com- 
mittee is  not  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  performing  arts  functions  at 
the  facility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  outfit  is  so  flat  on 
its  face  over  there  that  it  turned  back 
the  seats  in  the  place,  did  they  not,  and 
they  are  now  leasing  them  and  paying  a 
premium  for  that  leasing? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  referring  to  the  Kennedv  Center 
itself? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Oh,  no;  it  had  over  $500,- 
000  net  profit  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
quite  right. 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  is.  Tlie  Center  itself  is 
paying  for  the  performing  arts  because 
from  these  functions  $588,000  is  being 
paid  to  the  Center  from  the  evening 
performances  through  the  performing 
arts  functions  as  they  relate  to  police 
and  maintenance  costs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  the  daytime  functions  of 
the  Center,  that  of  keeping  it  open  for 
the  gentleman's  constituents  and  my 
constituents,  those  who  want  to  go  there 
and  visit  the  monument  part,  the  non- 
performing  arts  part. 


Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  all  I  am  trying  to  say— 
and  I  will  get  those  figures  when  I  get 
back  up  there,  and  when  I  get  some  time 
under  the  5 -minute  rule  I  will  give  them 
to  the  House,  as  best  I  can.  But  all  I 
am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  they  were 
practicing  good  management  in  this  cul- 
tural center  they  would  have  some 
money  to  do  so,  and  without  taking  the 
money  from  the  taxpayers  of  our  coun- 
try, and  ali  of  them.  And  a  lot  of  them 
wiU  never  see  this  cultural  center,  and 
never  wUl  want  to  see  it;  they  do  not 
want  to  see  it,  but  they  are  being  hooked, 
they  are  being  hooked  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  is  a  little  bit  con- 
fused as  to  what  we  are  doing  here.  We 
are  not  asking  the  taxpayers  to  pay  1 
cent  for  the  performing  arts  functions 
of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center,  the  Cen- 
ter is  paying  it  themselves,  their  light 
bills,  their  police  costs,  and  their  main- 
tenance bills.  What  this  authorization  is 
for  is  to  take  care  of  our  constituents 
and  if  it  were  not  for  these  tourists  they 
would  not  be  requesting  these  funds  be- 
cause the  evening  performances,  starting 
at  8  o'clock,  take  care  of  their  own  ex- 
penses, and  they  would  not  have  to  have 
the  police  there  in  the  daytime,  and  thev 
would  not  have  to  have  guards  and 
maintenance  men  there  in  the  daytime 
They  are  doing  it  because  25,000  con- 
stituents are  going  down  there  and 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  wanting  to 
learn  about  this  monument  to  President 
Kennedy. 

The  gentleman  is  commingling  the 
two  arguments  of  the  performing  arts 
with  the  nonperforming  arts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  might  say  to  mv  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  he  is  apparently 
confused  between  the  two  functions  of 
the  Center.  Three  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  trustees  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber: Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
and  myself.  Within  the  last  3  weeks  we 
had  a  board  meeting.  I  can  attest  to  the 

fact  that  it  was  shown  in  our  accounts 

board  meetings  are  very  weU  attended— 
that  the  performing  arts  function  of  the 
Center  has  been  spectacularly  and  un- 
expectedly. I  might  say,  successful.  It  has 
had  a  net  profit  in  excess  of  $500,000 

I  happen  to  be  the  original  author  of 
the  legislation,  and,  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  which  made  it  the  memorial 
to  the  late  President  Kennedy.  We  never 
expected  ever  that  it  would  become  the 
second  greatest  tourist  attraction  in  the 
Nations  Capital.  One  need  only  go  down 
to  the  Center  each  and  every  morning 
to  see  virtually  innumerable  buses  of 
schoolchildren  from  the  nearby  commu- 
nities within  striking  distance  or  driv- 
ing distance  going  through. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  following  the  last 
board  meeting,  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  Roncalio)  and  I  were 
headed  back  toward  the  Capitol  when  we 
saw  not  less  than  eight  buses  of  young- 
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sters  unloading  to  tour  the  memorial  to 
President  Kennedy. 

The  fact  is  that  we  never  anticipated 
the  actual  wear  and  tear  on  the  building. 
The  volume  of  traffic  is  so  heavy  that  the 
carpets  have  all  had  to  be  replaced  in 
the  Great  Hall  not  less  than  twice,  I  be- 
lieve. It  is  a  spectacularly  successful 
memorial.  The  moneys  which  this  legisla- 
tion called  for  are  not  in  any  sense  at  all 
to  pay  for  a  deficit  for  either  parking  or 
the  performing  arts.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  policing,  a  matter  of  guiding,  and,  in- 
cidentally, we  have  mostly  volunteer 
guides.  With  respect  to  the  gardeners, 
less  gardening  is  done  there  than  there 
is  in  the  approach  to  the  Pentagon.  I 
suppose  we  could  employ  goats  or  other 
livestock,  or  sheep,  to  trim  the  grass,  but 
we  do  not  have  that  much  grass.  Certain- 
ly the  place  has  to  be  kept  up.  It  is  a 
memorial. 

Mr.  GROSs.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  thing  that  is 
incomprehensible  to  me.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  place  at  which 
the  performing  arts  can  perform;  is  that 
not  true?  What  do  the  plasterers  plaster, 
and  what  do  the  electricians  wire,  and 
what  do  the  gardeners  garden  if  they  do 
not  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  the  place: 
will  the  gentleman  tell  me? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Un- 
happily, the  police  force  was  inadequate 
to  begin  with,  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  damage  done  to  the 
building  by  tourists. 

The  plasterers.  I  assure  the  gentleman, 
are  not  plastered  but  are  plastering.  The 
gardeners  are  gardening.  The  guards  are 
guarding.  We  cannot  have  a  stream  of 
thousands  of  people  a  day  going  through 
a  national  memorial  without  it  being 
policed  and  protected. 

Yes.  indeed,  in  the  evenings  there  are 
very  few  tourists,  although  they  are  not 
excluded.  Tourists  are  not  excluded  at 
any  time,  but  the  fact  is  that  during  the 
day  largely  there  are  not  performances 
except  for  occasional  matinees.  The 
Eisenhower  Theater  and  the  Concert 
Hall  and  the  Opera  HrH  are  nearly  100 
percent  utilized.  There  is  more  utilization 
.of  the  performing  arts  part  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  than  in  any  other  theater 
in  the  United  States  today. 

Not  only  that,  but  also  youngsters  who 
would  otherwise  never  see  a  live  perform- 
ance are  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
through  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center.  What 
I  am  saying  in  short  is  that  we  have  two 
separate  factors  here.  One  is  the  per- 
forming arts,  which  is  self-sustaining 
along  with  the  garage:  and  second  there 
is  the  memorial  aspect  of  it  which  must 
be  kept  open  for  the  public  since  it  is  as 
a  nation's  memorial  to  the  late  President 
and  must  be  maintained  as  a  national 
monument. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Califo--ni:\  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  .'ersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlempn  from  Calif crnia. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  understand  the  distinction  the 
gentleman  is  making.  I  wonder  if  he  or 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Gray) 


has  any  information  on  the  maintenance 
cost  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  and  the  Washington 
Monument. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  yes.  We  must  remember 
this  is  a  much  larger  facility  than  the 
others  the  gentleman  from  California 
mentions,  but  last  year  it  cost  $631,900 
to  maintain  the  Washington  Monument; 
it  cost  $391,300  to  maintain  the  Lincoln 
Memorial;  and  it  cost  $341,000  to  main- 
tain the  Jefferson  Memorial.  These  are 
just  outdoor  monuments.  There  is  an- 
other one  which  we  should  consider, 
which  is  a  shocker.  Last  year  we  appro- 
priated $56,438,000  in  guard  and  in- 
formation services  for  the  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is 
$56  million? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  $56  million  for  the 
Smithsonian.  Apparently  $2.4  million 
we  are  asking  for  the  Kennedy  Center 
would  indicate  there  is  no  disparity  here 
in  any  sense. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  meritorious 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mi>'self  1  minute. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  $56  million 
was  for  salaries  and  expenses,  and  the 
appropriation  for  the  total  for  the  Smith- 
sonian complex  was  S78. 805.000. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  that  out.  I  was  only  talking 
about  the  expenses  for  salaries  out  of  the 
$78  million  total,  and  $9  million  is  just 
to  set  up  museum  programs  each  year. 
That  is.  they  put  up  displays  and  differ- 
ent types  of  museum  programs  such  as 
the  Folk  Festival  and  other  things  they 
have  on  the  Mall.  So  I  think  we  can  say 
that  $2.4  million  is  not  being  extravagant 
in  any  sense  for  the  Kennedv  Center. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  would  repeat  in  con- 
trast that  for  the  Zoo  and  the  Zoological 
Gardens  then  are  appropriated  more 
than  34  million. 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of  section 
6  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  Act  (72 
Stat.  1968).  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  this  subsection." 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMF.NT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  line  6.  after 
the  word  "appropriated  "  insert:  "only  for  the 


fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  June  30, 
1975,  and  June  30,  1976.". 

PAHUAMENTARr  INQUIBT 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  mischievous  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee 
amendment  is  pending.  Is  this  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  It  is  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment pending. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  If  the  committee 
amendment  is  adopted,  is  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  the  same  as  awhile  ago, 
that  I  would  be  precluded  from  offeiing 
this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  committee 
amendment  has  been  considered  and  dis- 
posed of,  other  amendments  will  be  in 
order. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     GROSS     TO     THE 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  to  the 
Committee  amendment:  On  page  1.  line  5, 
after  the  colon,  strike  the  remainder  of  the 
line  and  all  of  lines  6.  7.  and  8.  and  insert 
the  following:  "There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ad- 
mittedly have  figures  for  1972.  the  last 
figures  I  could  get  with  respect  to  the 
costs  of  maintenance  of  memorials  to 
three  other  Presidents  in  Washington, 
and  they  differ  substantially  from  the 
figures  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray  I  just  provided  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  figures  show  that 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  Washington  Monument  was 
$460,964.02;  the  Jefferson  Memorial  was 
$58,585.81:  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
was  $126,729.94. 

That  is  quite  a  substantial  difference 
in  contrast  to  the  Kennedy  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, the  memorial  to  one  President.  I  be- 
lieve every  taxpayer  in  the  country  would 
concur  in  that.  The  proposal  here  being 
made  to  spend  $2,400,000  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year  on 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  if  the  gentleman  will 
not  take  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I 
can  clear  up  the  discrepancy.  This  figure 
of  $631,900  for  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment came  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. That  is  what  is  now  in  this 
fiscal  1974  budget  The  gentleman  is 
reading  what  they  actually  spent  last 
year,  but  the  figure  I  have  is  what  is  in 
the  budget  now  pending  before  Congress 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  little 
while  ago  I  referred  to  the  seating  situa- 
tion at  the  Cultural  Center,  and  I  have 
the  General  Accounting  Office  report  at 
the  desk. 

Let  me  read  again,  this  time  from  the 
Washington  Po.st  of  the  date  of  Au- 
gust 16.  1972.  which  is  less  than  a  year 
ago: 

The  center,  according  to  the  (OAOi  report, 
purchased  5.803  auditorium  seats  from  the 
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American  Seating  Co.  for  $400,447.  Because 
the  center  was  unable  to  pay.  it  entered  into 
a  sale  and  leaseback  arrangement  with  United 
States  Leasing  Corporation. 

It  sold  the  firm  the  seats  for  $398,982  and 
agreed  to  rent  them  back  for  $490,750  over 
six  years. 

So  much  for  the  seats.  Quoting  again: 
Carpets  and   wallscaplng — 

■Whatever  wallscaping  is — 

were  purchased  by  the  center  for  $477,216 
from  Washington  Carpet  Sales  Corp.  on  Oct. 
15.  1971.  according  to  the  report,  after  the 
center  had  paid  $264,411  of  Its  carpeting  bill. 
It  entered  into  a  lease  purchase  agreement 
with  the  carpet  company. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  pretty  well 
adds  up  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  mismanagement  in  this  place.  If 
they  were  doing  as  well  as  we  have  been 
led  to  believe,  they  ought  to  be  taking 
care  of  their  habilities  without  raiding 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  if  I  have  time 
after  I  have  spoken  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the  amend- 
ment is  concerned,  it  really  hurts  to  put 
even  $1,500,000  in  the  amendment,  but 
that  is  what  they  got  last  year  by  way  of 
maintenance  for  the  nonperforming  arts; 
$1,500,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  leave  it  exactly 
where  it  is,  limit  the  authorization  to 
1  year,  come  back  here  next  year,  tell 
us  your  story  and  if  you  can  justify  an 
Increase  you  may  get  it.  In  my  opinion 
you  have  not  justified  an  increase  here 
today  and  I  am  totally  opposed  to  obli- 
gating the  taxpayers  now  for  $2,500,000 
in  1975  and  $2,600,000  in  1976.  There  is 
not  a  soul  on  this  floor  who  can  even 
guess  at  the  financial  situation  of  this 
Government  in  1975-76. 

I  am  not  laboring  under  any  illusion 
about  what  will  happen  to  my  amend- 
ment, because  there  is  no  sign  of  any  dis- 
pasition  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  save  a  cockeyed  dime  in  be- 
half of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chfiirman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  waiting  for 
quite  a  few  minutes  to  thoughtfully.  I 
hope,  throw  some  light  onto  this  armual 
exercise  of  ours  regarding  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Last  year  the  able  and  tremendous 
Congressman  from  Iowa  brought  up 
mrny  things  that  had  to  be  improved, 
in  order  to  make  this  a  more  efficient 
operation.  We  have  begun  these  im- 
provements. 

We  can  report  that  the  leasing  was 
unfortunate,  but  when  one  is  short  on 
working  capital  and  trying  to  complete 
the  building  of  a  monument,  with  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  private  money 
and  public  money  committed,  a  leaseback 
of  provisions  for  a  term,  for  immediate 
ca.sh  is  not  an  unusual  procedure.  That 
is  what  happened  at  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

A  subsidiary  of  IT.  &  T.,  which  runs 
parking  facilities  coast  to  coast,  made 
a  simple  lea.seback  proposition,  which 
is  a  basic  discount  arrangement  very 
common  to  private  Industry,  when  one 


needs  cash.  That  was  done.  Similarly, 
it  was  done  with  respect  to  the  seats. 

We  also  had  some  criticism  last  year 
that  public  f  imds  should  not  go  into  pro- 
ductions that  run  the  risk  of  public  ac- 
ceptance, can  lose  money.  Therefore, 
Kennedy  Center  Productions,  Inc.  was 
created  and  now  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  theatrical  production  side,  so  we 
will  not  be  asked  to  authorize  money  to 
pay  for  a  loss  for  the  great  American 
novel  put  to  a  theater  production. 

This  liill,  let  me  say  to  its  critics,  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  such  func- 
tions as  are  nonperforming — not  arts, 
but  nonperforming  functions,  one  of 
which  in  the  past  year  or  so  was  the 
function  of  one  of  the  three  balls  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  President.  Some 
26,300  people  enjoyed  that  function.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
the  center  be  used  for  such  functions. 

Another  one  took  some  26,000  people 
coming  in  at  the  same  time  that  74.000 
schoolchildren  attended  daytime  con- 
certs, held  at  the  halls.  These  were  free 
for  the  children.  Again  an  excellent  non- 
performing  function. 

The  Park  Service  estimates  that  there 
have  been  more  than  254.000  people,  on  a 
visitor  count  basis,  at  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. This  does  not  include  the  theater 
goers  in  the  evening,  which  falls  into  the 
performing  arts  part  of  assigning  the 
costs. 

They  are  conducting  a  regular  tour  for 
visitors,  and  they  have  facilities  for  spe- 
cial group  tours  available  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  organizations. 

I  do  find  more  and  more  requests  from 
my  constituents  for  visits  to  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  par- 
ticularly groups. 

I  will  say  to  Members  that  what  is  still 
holding  the  first  place — a  heartening 
thing — is  the  FBI  Building.  The  FBI 
tours  still  come  first.  The  Kennedy 
Center  is  virtually  passing  the  White 
House,  when  it  comes  to  public  memorials 
in  this  Nation's  Capital. 

If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  will  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
is  attempting  to  continue  to  correct  some 
of  the  management  shortcomings  to 
which  it  has  referred  in  earlier  debates 
on  this  matter. 

Give  that  board  an  opportunity  to  put 
the  institution  in  an  excellent  condition. 
I  believe  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 
I  can  give  assurance  that  the  3 -year 
appropriation  will  help  us  through  these 
difficult  years.  It  should  result  in  excel- 
lent management  decisions  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  everyone  in  this  Nation 
for  this  Center. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  should  put 
this  matter  in  a  little  different  perspec- 
tive. Without  casting  any  aspersions  at 
all  on  the  management  of  the  Kennedy 
Center,  we  felt  that  an  outside  Govern- 
ment agency  should  police  and  maintain 
this  Center  for  all  of  the  nonperforming 
arts  functions. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  keeps  talk- 
ing about  the  operation  of  the  Center  it- 
self. This  bill  does  not  address  itself  to 


that  and  should  not  address  itself  to  that. 
This  is  why  we  selected  the  National  Park 
Service  to  do  this  job  as  a  national  monu- 
ment. 

Putting  it  very  simply,  it  costs  $2.- 
980,000  a  year  to  provide  electricity,  to 
provide  janitorial  service  and  to  provide 
guard  services  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

We  have  tried  to  be  fair  by  sajlng  to 
the  management  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
that  we  are  not  going  to  soak  the  taxpay- 
ers for  all  the  costs  of  keeping  up  the 
Kennedy  Center.  So  for  nighttime  op- 
erations you  pay  all  the  costs. 

You  pay  your  $588,000  as  your  pro  rata 
cost  of  maintaining  that  center,  and  the  rest 
of  it  will  be  paid  for  in  the  public  interest. 

That  is  all  this  bill  does. 

This  bill  only  addresses  itself  to  those 
costs.  So  many  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  heard  here  today  are  not  ger- 
mane, because  we  are  not  getting  in  any 
way  into  the  debts  or  the  obligations  or 
the  management  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
as  a  performing  arts  function. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
•  Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows  that  this  money  com- 
plements the  operation  of  the  perform- 
ing arts. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  inform  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 
It  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  delineate  in  the  re- 
port itself,  if  the  Members  will  read  it. 
that  the  performing  arts  functions  are 
charged  $588,000,  and  a  check  must  be 
written  to  the  Park  Service  for  that 
amount,  and  it  is  being  written.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  Kennedy  Center 
is  a  profitable  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  down  there 
has  been  due  to  bad  weather  and  some 
strikes,  they  built  up  several  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  back  debts  which  they  have 
had  to  absorb.  Once  they  get  out  of  the 
woods  with  those  problems  It  will  be  a 
good  operation. 

But  we  do  not  attack  that  problem  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

I  see  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  who  is  on  thelioard  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Kennedy  Center,  is  on  his 
feet,  and  I  know  that  he  will  agree  to 
this  statement.  They  are  proceeding  with 
this  matter  in  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
relation  to  some  of  their  debts. 

This  is  another  matter  and  should  not 
cause  confusion;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Gross)  is  alluding  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Gross  i  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  is  this  appropiiation  en- 
dorsed or  has  it  been  endorsed  by  the 
Nixon  administration? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  who  is  addressing 
me  now  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
was  requested  on  several  occasions  by 
the  administration  to  pass  this  bill.  It 
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was  sent  dow-n  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
Vice  President  and  referred  to  our 
committee.  This  is  not  something  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
dreamed  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  is  it  endorsed  by 
the  Nixon  administration? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Oh,  yes.  it  is  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  and  the  money  is  now 
awaiting  appropriations  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen)  and  she  is  very 
anxious  to  get  this  authorized  pnd  out  of 
the  way  so  that  her  bill  can  be  marked 
up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
further,  was  the  preceding  bill  dealing 
with  the  Visitor  Center  also  endorsed  by 
the  Nixon  administration? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Most  certainly,  it  was.  It 
was  endorsed,  not  only  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, but  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, the  Johnson  administration, 
which  was  very  much  in  favor  of  it. 
President  Nixon  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress in  February  of  this  year  expressing 
the  administration's  support  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  in- 
dulge me  again.  I  would  raise  some  ques- 
tion about  that  in  regard  to  their  priori- 
ties, when  they  are  cutting  back  on  agri- 
culture and  a  lot  of  related  programs  to 
agriculture  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing funds  for  this  kind  of  an  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say 
to  the  Members  that  every  time  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Gross  )  lands 
on  his  feet  he  is  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers,  and  I  am  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised that  he  is  against  the  taxpayers 
on  this  particular  measure  for  the  Visi- 
tor Center,  because  it  is  certainly  in 
their  interests. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  said,  I  am  one  of  several 
trustees  from  the  House  on  the  board  of 
the  Kennedy  Center.  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  saying  that  I  do  not  think  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  needs  to  be  defensive 
about  the  amount  of  public  money  which 
Vv-e  are  putting  up  to  cope  with  the  me- 
morial aspects^f  the  Kennedy  Center. 

The  committee  report  quite  clearly 
points  out  the  reasons  for  these  expendi- 
tures. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  said, 
"Why  is  there  need  for  plumbers?  Why 
is  there  need  for  gardeners?"  It  is  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has 
agreed  as  of  last  October  to  take  over 
responsibility  for  the  upkeep  and  main- 
tenance of  a  national  memorial  to  a  late 
President.  Quite  obviously,  we  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter, who  are  responsible  in  one  way  or 
another  for  the  performing  activities, 
are  only  too  glad  to  recognize  the  sub- 
stantial contribution  that  is  being  made 
when  money  is  appropriated  for  the  up- 
keep and  maintenance  of  the  Center. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  pointed 
out,  the  Center  is  also  making  substan- 
tial contributions  toward  the  obligations 
incurred  as  a  result  of  the  performing 
arts  activities. 
Quite  obviously,  a  lot  of  problems  that 


the  Center  has  faced  over  the  years  have 
come  about  because  there  has  been  in- 
sufficient money.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  tried  to  make  something  out  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  enough  money  to 
pay  for  some  of  the  equipment  needed 
in  the  various  theaters.  Well,  there  was 
no  alternative,  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds,  but  to  make  alternative  financial 
arrangements,  in  order,  for  instance,  to 
have  seats  available  so  that  the  various 
theaters  could  begin  to  pay  money.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  so  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  with  a  variety  of 
problems. 

If  the  Committee  on  Apppropriations 
should  think  the  request  for  funds  from 
the  E>epartment  of  Interior  is  too  great, 
they  may  appropriate  less.  However,  I 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  the  expenses 
involved  at  this  memorial  can  be  handled 
with  $1.5  million  this  coming  year,  even 
though  that  may  be  all  that  was  spent 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wlU  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  three  other 
memorials  to  Presidents  in  Washington 
and  they  are  costing  us  each  year  a  mere 
fraction  of  what  this  one  memorial  is 
going  to  cost.  If  you  want  a  grandiose 
memorial  for  this  one  President,  why 
do  not  the  people  who  want  it  pay  the 
bill? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  a  grandiose  memorial 
could  be  a  simple  stone  monument  such 
as  George  Washington  has.  Yet  even 
that  takes  very  considerable  sums  of 
money  to  maintain,  and  it  has  nowhere 
near  the  complexity  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. As  other  examples,  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  do 
not  have  to  be  heated. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  proposing 
that  the  Kennedy  Center  memorial 
should  be  a  cold,  empty  stone  memorial 
because  we  cannot  afford  its  upkeep  and 
maintenance  as  a  living  memorial  ? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Kermedy  Center  is  a  different  kind  of 
memorial  and  of  necessity  it  does  involve 
certain  expenses.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  be  defensive  about  that.  The  fact  is 
that  we  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
upkeep  and  maintenance  with  our  eyes 
open.  The  fact  is  that  a  case  has  been 
made  for  the  sum  requested  so  as  to  meet 
this  responsibility. 

I  hope  we  do  not  go  through  an  annual 
exercise  on  an  authorization  for  these 
expenses,  as  I  believe  a  3 -year  au- 
thorization is  entirely  appropriate.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  keep 
tabs  on  the  amount  of  money  requested, 
and  if  tYiere  is  any  substantial  change 
from  year  to  year,  they  can  watchdog  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  reject  the 
amendment  and  accept  the  committee 
biU. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  support  a'  continua- 
tion of  this  program  and  the  congres- 
sional support  of  it,  but  I  do  have  a 
serious  question.  I  heard  there  is  nothing 
in  this  legislation  dealing  with  construc- 


tion costs  of  the  Kennedy  Center.  I  also 
heard  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
make  reference  to  the  fact  that  much 
was  being  done  about  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  construction  costs.  My  under- 
standing is  there  are  35  contractors  and 
subcontractors  who  have  not  yet  been 
paid.  One  of  the  major  ones  involved 
happens  to  be  from  my  own  district. 

A  year  ago  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  inquiring  as  to  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  settlement  of  these  claims, 
and  I  was  assured  at  that  time  they 
would  be  handled  and  there  was  no  prob- 
lem about  it  and  everything  would  go 
along  perfectly  fine.  Well,  the  claims 
have  not  been  handled  and  they  are 
still  outstanding.  I  am  frankly  very 
anxious  about  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  regret  that 
there  are  still  claims  against  the  Center 
for  unpaid  bills.  The  truth  is  that  some 
of  those  claims  are  in  litigation  now. 
However,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
this  authorization  does  not  attempt  to 
pay  those  bills.  I  suppose  the  only  imme- 
diate answer  to  the  gentleman  is  another 
question.  Should  Congress  be  willing  to 
consider  having  the  Federal  Government 
share  in  some  of  the  additional  costs  in 
construction  expenses?  However,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  said,  there  was 
a  promise  made  not  to  make  such  a 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAK.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  On  that  question  the 
gentleman  raised  the  point  as  to  whether 
the  Government  would  have  to  pay  the 
bills  finally.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Government  is  probably  going  to  have  to 
pay  these  bills,  and  I  will  support  that. 
It  is  a  construction  effort  that  was  made. 
You  have  contractors  and  companies 
that  operated  in  good  faith.  There  seems 
to  be  now  the  problem  that  we  still, 
after  several  years,  have  companies  who 
in  effect  are  carrying  the  Center  at  this 
point.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  it.  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  be 
glad,  I  might  say,  to  support  a  bill  that 
would  provide  Federal  money  to  help  pay 
off  these  bills.  However.  I  suppose  there 
might  be  strenuous  opposition  to  a  fur- 
ther request  for  construction  money,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  building  has 
finally  been  built.  There  is  unfortunately 
very  little  expression  of  concern  about 
how  to  pay  those  bills. 

Let  me  say  the  trustees  of  the  Center 
are  sitting  on  no  major  source  of  fionds 
which  might  make  it  easy  to  pay  those 
bills. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  was  going  to  ask  this; 
As  a  trustee  does  the  gentleman  see  any 
way  this  could  be  handled  in  the  Center? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross*  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SNYDEB 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sntdee:  Page 
1,  after  line  8  add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

••(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  di- 
rected to  arrange  wrestling  matches  In  the 
Opera  House  or  Concert  Hall  of  the  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  on  each  Wednesday 
night  of  each  week  provided  (a)  there  are 
no  other  activities  scheduled  for  said  Opera 
House  or  Concert  Hall  on  that  Wednesday 
night  and  (2)  that  no  wrestling  matches 
have  been  scheduled  for  that  Wednesday 
night  at  the  R.  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadi- 
um. 

And  number  the  preceding  section  accord- 
ingly. 

POINT  or  CROEH 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  should  like  to  have  it 
explained. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
matter  I  am  very  enthusiastic  about,  and 
so  I  will  not  get  carried  away,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  limited  to 
2  minutes  instead  of  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wrestling 
is  a  performing  art,  accordingly,  this  new 
language  is  both  proper  and  sensible — 
as  sensible,  at  least,  as  the  taxpayers 
having  had  to  pay  for  this  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter complex  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that — at  times  when  other  "performing 
arts"  do  not  occupy  the  Opera  House  or 
Concert  Hall  at  the  Center — the  taxpay- 
ers should  have  the  benefit  of  other  ac- 
tivities to  divert  their  attention.  This 
would  be  especially  beneficial  in  that  the 
wrestling  matches — surely,  in  their  own 
way  as  poetic  and  artistic  as  many  other 
"cultural"  activities  at  the  Center — 
would  also  help  to  defray  some  of  the 
over  $7  million  in  costs  in  the  present 
bill. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  trying  to  upstage  one  of 
our  other  great  cultural  centers  here  in 
the  district,  the  R.  P.  K.  Stadium.  That 
palatial  and  continuingly  expensive 
forum,  however,  may  be  too  full  of 
parked  cars  to  handle  the  wrestling 
crowd.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Gray  has  indicated  that  there 
may  be  greyhound  races  at  R.  F.  K. 
Nevertheless,  with  these  two  enormous 
buildings  put  at  our  disposal  by  the  gen- 
erous taxpayers,  I  think  we  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  provide  attractive  alterna- 
tives. 

I  myself  enjoy  wrestling,  and  I  am  sure 
that  millions  of  Americans — the  same 
Americans  who  are  paying  for  these  plush 
pleasure  palaces — share  my  predilection. 
They  have  a  right  to  this  diversion — and 
to  the  added  income  which  will  help  pay 
for  the  enormous  outlays  we  are  author- 
izing liere. 


Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  his  amendment.  It 
might  just  produce  enough  revenue  to 
take  care  of  the  gardeners,  the  plasterers, 
and  the  electricians,  and  what-have-you. 
But  I  also  would  like  to  know,  does  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  endorse  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  really  do  not  know 
what  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade 
endorsement  is;  I  suppose  we  will  find 
out  as  soon  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois speaks.  He  speaks  for  them  quite 
often  here. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reluctantly 
I  must  insist  on  my  point  of  order.  May 
I  be  heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
be  heard 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  offers  an  amend- 
ment that  deals  with  the  performing  arts 
function  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center. 
When  we  read  this  bill  we  see  clearly 
it  relates  to  the  nonperforming  arts 
functions.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
Therefore  in  my  opinion  the  amendment 
is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado J  .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  pending  bill  authorizes  appropri- 
ations solely  for  the  nonperforming  arts 
functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. The  amendment,  which  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  arrange 
for  specified  performances  at  the  Cen- 
ter, introduces  an  issue  which  is  not 
within  the  purview  of  the  pending  bill. 
The  amendment  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill,  and  the  Chair  therefore  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  5858)  authorizing  fur- 
ther appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  and  for  other  purposes, 
piu-suant  to  House  Resolution  406,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.   The  question   is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — yeas  260,  nays  100, 
not  voting  72,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  167) 
YEAS — 260 


CXIX- 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  N.C 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Blatntk 
Boggs 
Bo  I  and 
Boiling 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Eurgener 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Cederberg 
Chappeil 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Come 
Corman 
Culver 
Darnels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Deli  urns 
Dennis 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 

Vi'illlam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 


Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 
.     Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schniidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

HUlis 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Houneld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Keating 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McDade 
McEwen 

McFaU 
McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mills.  Ark. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 


,  N.T. 
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Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

flrkie 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Eangel 

Rees 

Reguia 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robison, 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltten 
Wldnal! 
Williams 
W'lison.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wright 
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Wyatt 

Yates 

Young,  S  C. 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Young,  Tex. 

Wyman 

Young,  Ga. 
NAYS— 100 

Zablockl 

Alexander 

Eshleman 

Nichols 

Archer 

Prey 

O'Brien 

Armstrong 

Froehlich 

Poage 

Ashbrook 

Oilman 

Price.  Tex. 

Bafalls 

Goodllng 

Qulllen 

Baker 

Gross 

Roberts 

Beard 

Haley 

Robinson,  Va. 

BevUl 

Hanrahan 

Rousselot 

Blester 

Hastings 

Runnels 

Blackburn 

Holt 

Ruppe 

Brlnkley 

Hosmer 

Ruth 

Broomfleld 

Huber 

Satterfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hudnut 

Scherle 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hutchinson 

Sebellus 

Burke.  Fla 

Kazen 

Shoup 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Shrlver 

Casey,  Tex. 

Ketchum 

Shuster 

Chamberlain 

King 

Skubitz 

Clancy 

Landgrebe 

Snyder 

Clawson,  Del 

Latta 

Steelman 

Collins 

Long.  Md. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Conable 

Lett 

Symms 

Conlan 

Lujan 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Conyers 

McColUster 

Towell,  Nev. 

Crane 

Madlgan 

Treen 

Daniel,  Dan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Vlgorlto 

Daniel.  Robert 

Martin,  N.C 

Waggonner 

W..  Jr. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Ware 

DeUenback 

Miller 

Whitehurst 

Denholm 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Wylle 

Derwinskl 

Montgomery 

Young,  Alaska 

Devlne 

Moorhead, 

Young,  Fla. 

Duncan 

Calif. 

Zion 

Erlenborn 

Myers 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING- 

-72 

Adams 

Flynt 

RaUsback 

Annunzlo 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Randall 

Arends 

Fraser 

Rarick 

Badlllo 

Fuqua 

Reid 

Blaggl 

Goldwater 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brav 

Gubser 

Rostenkowskl 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Harsba 

Roy 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Sandman 

Camp 

Henderson 

Sisk 

Carney.  Ohio 

Hunt 

Spence 

Carter 

Ichord 

Stratton 

Collier 

Kastenmeler 

Stuckey 

Cotter 

Landrum 

Sullivan 

Coughlln 

Leggett 

Teague.  Tex. 

Cronln 

McCloskey 

Udall 

Davis.  Oa. 

McCormack 

Ullman 

de  la  Garza 

Michel 

Waldle 

Dent 

MUford 

White 

Dickinson 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Dlggs 

Mollohan 

Wilson, 

Dlngell 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Charles,  Tex. 

Downing 

©■Nelll 

Winn 

Esch 

Owens 

Young,  HI. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Powell,  Ohio 

Fisher 

Price.  111. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  CHrald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Pow- 
ell of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Harsba. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr,  Cronln. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  E>lna  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 


Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  FOR- 
EIGN CHANCERIES  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  'H.R.  6830  >  to  amend  Public 
Law  90-553  authorizing  an  additional 
appropriation  for  an  International  Cen- 
ter for  Foreign  Chanceries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  6830,  with  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Grover) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6830  was  reported 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  unanimously  and  would  amend 
section  6  of  the  International  Center  Act 
(Public  Law  90-5531  and  authorize  an 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  S2.2  million 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  initi- 
ate site  de\  elopment  of  the  International 
Center  for  Foreign  Chanceries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  money  will 
be  recouped  to  the  Treasury  plus  approxi- 
mately $150,000  profit.  The  international 
center  will  be  located  on  the  old  Bureau 
of  Standards  site  with  14  sites  comprising 
10^4  acres  plus  additional  acreage  being 
made  available  for  the  OAS  Headquar- 
ters, open  space  and  public  streets.  In 
total,  there  are  31.9  acres  involved.  The 
Department  of  State  now  has  a  contract 
for  sale  of  3  of  the  14  sites  to  Israel.  Sing- 
apore, and  Finland.  As  an  example,  Israel 


will  pay  $602,320  for  their  site  consisting 
of  48,189  square  feet  or  a  little  over  1  acre. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  $12.50  per  square 
fcKjt  which  is  certainly  a  good  deal  for 
the  taxpayers.  The  Government  will  not 
only  recoup  all  of  this  money,  but  will 
provide  hundreds  of  new  jobs  through  the 
construction  of  these  chanceries,  allow  a 
more  cohesive  international  community 
in  Washington  which  will  save  the  tax- 
payers a  substantial  amoimt  of  money 
through  the  executive  protective  service 
and  at  the  same  tune  utilize  an  area  that 
has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  and  for 
the  most  part  Ues  dormant.  I  strongly 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  It  has  been  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  General  Services 
Administration  in  behalf  of  the  President 
who  is  responsible  for  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6830,  a  bill  to  authorize  $2.2  million 
for  partial  development  of  the  sI>b  for 
the  International  Center  for  Foreign 
Chanceries  located  in  northwest  Wash- 
ington. The  work  included  in  this  author- 
ization woiild  include  demolishing  the 
existing  structures,  reshaping  the  land 
contours,  landscaping  the  public  and 
common  green  areas,  relocating  and  re- 
building public  streets,  services,  water- 
mains,  and  the  like.  The  area  covered 
will  Include  eight  sites  plus  a  common 
area,  totaling  12  acres. 

It  appears  now  In  negotiating  with  for- 
eign governments  that  it  would  be  a 
much  better  and  more  orderly  procedure 
if  we  ourselves  razed  the  buildings  pres- 
ently on  the  property  and  proceeded  to 
put  in  the  roads  and  drainage  and  sewers 
and  from  there  on  go  on  to  a  disposition 
of  the  various  sites,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  indicated,  which  will  then 
be  negotiated  and  title  transferred  and 
recoupment  made  without  any  less  to 
the  country. 

The  E>epartment  of  State  requested 
this  legislation  earlier  this  year,  citing 
a  need  for  seed  money  in  connection  with 
the  Chanceries  Center,  land  area  totalled 
31  acres.  When  the  original  act  was 
passed  in  October  of  1968.  Public  Law 
90-553,  the  Department  of  State  and 
Congress  agreed  that  the  project  would 
be  self-liquidating  and  would  require  no 
appropriations.  However,  it  became  ap- 
parent to  State  and  GSA  that  the  purpose 
of  the  act  could  not  be  implemented  with- 
out an  Initial  appropriation  for  capitali- 
zation. Experience  has  shown  that  for- 
eign governments  will  not  enter  into  sales 
contracts  and  advance  purchase  price 
of  lots  until  the  United  States  has  shown 
its  firm  commitment  to  the  Center  by 
commencing  the  site  improvements  and 
demonstrating  that  it  has  funds  avail- 
able to  complete  first-phase  site  develop- 
ment. Furthermore,  no  Government  is 
willing  to  commit  time  and  money  to  de- 
sign and  planning  without  knowing  when 
it  can  take  delivery  of  its  cleared  site. 
And.  finally,  sales  of  most  lots  in  the 
first  phase  of  development  would  have 
to  take  place  before  General  Services 
Administration  could  finance  improve- 
ments related  to  that  phase,  which  can- 
not be  done  economically  on  a  piecemeal 
basis. 
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We  are  assured  that  the  project  will  be 
self -liquidating  and  will  entail  no  depar- 
ture from  the  requirement  that  the 
project  must  be  self -liquidating. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
at  this  time  deserves  our  early  attention 
in  that  it  would  enable  the  Department 
of  State  to  complete  sales  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Finland,  Israel  and  Singapore, 
which  are  now  pending.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Center  will  be  substantially  complete 
by  the  bi-centennial  year. 
I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  think  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  stated  that  there  had  al- 
ready been  negotiated  three  pending 
sales,  I  think  one  to  Singapore,  one  to 
Israel,  and  one  to  Finland.  Did  the  hear- 
ings indicate  that  there  was  substantial 
interest  on  the  part  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  buying  sites  at  this  Interna- 
tional Center? 

Mr.  GROVER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Would  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Ml-.  GRAY.  I  should  be  glad  to  answer 
that  question. 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  my  staff 
that  late  this  afternoon  two  additional 
countries  have  come  fon^ard,  so  this 
makes  a  total  of  five  contracts  that  we 
have  now,  or  contracts  for  purchase.  The 
total  cost  of  develojment  of  the  30-acre 
site  is  about  $5.4  million,  we  are  only 
providing  $2.2  million  here.  The  first  S2.2 
million  in  sales  comes  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. When  they  sell  additional  sites 
they  will  make  additional  improvements. 
I  like  to  refer  to  this  bill  as  seed  money. 
We  are  not  going  to  put  up  the  entire 
$5.4  million.  We  will  only  put  up  the  $2.2 
million.  We  will  get  that  back,  and  after 
we  spend  all  the  money  for  improve- 
ments, there  will  be  $150,000  left  over  for 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  from  the  report  the  rea- 
son these  sales  have  not  gone  through  is 
because  the  foreign  goveriunents  con- 
cerned want  to  be  sure  that  we  are  going 
to  go  ahead  with  the  site  preparation? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  precisely  correct. 
These  improvements  are  designed  to 
make  the  31.9-acre  tract  out  there  sala- 
ble, namely,  to  put  in  streets,  sewers, 
and  water  mains,  and  other  things  re- 
quired to  make  them  Improved  lots.  They 
insist  we  do  that  before  they  will  buy 
the  lots. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
6830  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  spon- 


soring is  indeed  a  tremendous  step  in  the 
right  direction  of  providing  sorely  needed 
chancery  sites  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  foreign  governments.  The  bill 
merely  authorizes  $2.2  million  for  site 
development  of  the  chancery  section  of 
the  International  Center.  Any  funds 
spent  for  this  purpose  will  be  reimbursed 
to  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  the  14 
chancery  sites  of  which  3  sites  already 
have  contracts  pending. 

The  cost  of  actual  construction  of 
chancery  facilities  will  be  borne  by  the 
purchasing  governments. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
out  by  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  has  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration and  of  Mayor  Washington  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  will 
create  not  only  additional  jobs,  but  also 
allow  economic  stimulation  locally.  The 
bill  will  also  allow  redevelopment  of  the 
old  Bureau  of  Standards  site  to  coordi- 
nate with  the  bicentennial  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  additional 
chancery  sites  is  clear.  Also  clear  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
sure that  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  can  obtain  adequate  prem- 
ises in  the  Nation  s  Capital  for  their  of- 
ficial representation  to  the  United  States, 
therefore,  it  is  highly  fitting  for  the 
United  States,  as  the  host  government, 
to  provide  this  site  wliich  will  bring  to- 
gether the  OAS  and  foreign  chanceries 
in  the  same  area  and  will  certainly  dem- 
onstrate the  importance  which  the 
United  States  places  on  foreign  affairs 
relations. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 6830 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  6  of  Public  Law  90-553 
(82  Stat.  958),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  foUovre: 

"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to 
exceed  $2,200,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  5  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  hereunder  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury  from  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  or  lease  of  property  to  for- 
eign governments  and  International"  organi- 
zations as  provided  for  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act.". 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  how  much  the 
countries  that  he  mentioned — four  or  five 
of  them,  as  I  remember— have  paid  down 
on  the  leases  or  contracts  that  they  have 
entered  into? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  GRAY.  We  have  signed  con- 
tracts— I  have  a  copy  here,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  like  to  see  it — between  the 
countries  of  Finland,  Isrsiel,  and  Singa- 
pore. The  execution  of  the  contracts  is 
contingent  upon  the  good  faith  of  our 
Government  in  making  these  improve- 
ments. So  if  this  bill  passes  the  House 
and  Senate  and  is  signed  into  law  by  the 
President,  and  the  money  becomes  avail- 
able, then  the  operational  part  of  the 
contract  goes  forward. 

In  the  case  of  Israel,  they  are  paying 
about  $620,000  for  1  acre. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  they  have  not  paid  anything  down 
so  far? 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  have  not  been  in  a 
position  to  sell  them  an  improved  site. 
They  picked  out  a  site  out  in  a  field. 
The  $2.2  million  will  allow  us  to  tear 
down  a  building  and  put  in  the  streets 
so  we  can  get  to  that  site.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  not  expect  Israel  to  pay 
$620,000  for  one  acre  unimproved. 

What  we  have  got  to  come  together 
here  with  is  a  mutual  imderstanding 
that  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  make 
the  improvements  before  they  are  going 
to  write  us  a  check  for  $620,000.  But  it 
is  not  just  an  idle  gesture;  we  do  have  it 
in  writing;  and  the  money  will  not  be  ex- 
pended for  the  improvements  on  the  site 
unless  we  have  the  sale  consummated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  expect  from  Israel,  or  any  other 
country  involved  in  this.  I  am  not  sure 
what  should  be  expected,  but  lliere  is 
nothing,  then.  They  suffer  no  pecuniary 
loss  if  they  say.  "We  do  not  like  the 
width  of  the  road  or  where  you  put  the 
road,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
toss  up  the  contract. 

We  are  left  holding  the  bag,  are  we 
not?  If  tliey  have  paid  nothing  down, 
there  is  no  financial  interest  on  their 
part. 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  will  not  make  these 
improvements  unless  and  until  we  have 
these  signed  contracts.  We  have  enough 
now  to  go  forward  with  the  improve- 
ments, and  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
So  I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  our  $2.2 
million  and  then  having  someone  say 
they  do  not  want  the  site.  We  are  locking 
these  up  in  advance  with  contracts  be- 
fore we  commit  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Exactly  how  would  the 
government  collect  if  those  countries 
do  not  want  to  go  through  with  their  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  say  these  countries 
have  approached  the  Department  of 
State  with  the  idea  that  all  of  them 
would  locate  in  an  enclave  together.  They 
are  very  desirous  to  get  in.  We  have  only 
14  sites,  and  we  have  187  countries  rep- 
resented in  Washington. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
whole  financial  deal.  The  gentleman  can 
answer  yes  or  no,  whether  we  would  be 
holding  the  bag  or  whether  we  would 
not  be  holding  the  bag.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  is  no  way  we  could 
collect  if  they  did  not  want  to  pay.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
to  me.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  realizes 
there  are  only  14  sites  comprising  almost 
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an  acre  each,  and  187  potential  buyers. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  any  trouble 
selling  the  lots.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2 :  I  could  not  possibly  conceive  of 
the  14  countries  giving  me  a  commitment 
in  writing,  as  I  have,  to  buy  a  piece  of 
property,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  saying 
they  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  having  quite  an 
experience  v.ith  the  United  Nations  these 
days,  with  foreign  diplomats  departing 
this  country  and  leaving  behind  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  unpaid  debts,  tele- 
phone bills,  and  bills  unpaid  in  the  stores 
of  New  York.  How  do  those  who  provide 
the  goods  and  services  collect?  We  make 
a  collection  agent  in  many  instances  of 
our  Ambassr.dors  in  foreign  countries. 

The  gentleman  said  something  about 
the  Executive  or  Federal  security  force, 
and  that  to  keep  the  chanceries  in  one 
place  would  mean  we  would  not  need  so 
manj'  police  in  the  new  security  force. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  ask  this  question, 
because  in  the  past,  when  we  got  a  firm 
answer  from  the  committee  with  respect 
to  some  of  these  enterprises,  we  have 
found  we  did  not  get  the  right  informa- 
tion, and  we  found  that  out  a  couple  of 
times  today. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  should  ask  the 
question  under  those  circumstances,  but 
is  the  gentleman  saying  that  if  we  get 
these  embassies  located  together  that  we 
will  not  need  the  Federal  security  forces? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  now  ad- 
dressing the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was 
the  author  of  the  Federal  Protective 
Service  Act.  I  am  completely  familiar 
with  it.  They  have  888  policemen  now 
guarding  missions  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, which  is  the  President's  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  It  only  makes  sense 
if  we  have  14  embassies  located  in  14 
different  locations  we  have  14  different 
squad  cars  on  three  shifts,  and  all  the 
patrolmen  and  everything  else  trying  to 
police  these  embassies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  I  have  not  had  an  an- 
swer yet. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  trying  to  give  it  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  there  be  an  increase 
in  the  Federal  Security  Force? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  if  I  have  the  time. 

Mr  GROVER.  I  am  under  the  under- 
standing, and  perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  support  my  understand- 
ing, that  the  countries  which  will  be 
moving  in  already  have  places  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  scattered  around, 
and  they  are  covered  by  our  protective 
forces,  so  If  we  get  them  in  this  compound 
we  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of 
forces. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  nice  theory,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  work  out.  The  gentle- 
man has  been  around  long  enough  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 


I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
my  distin-TUished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa;  I  am  sure  he  would  like  to 
hear  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  of  10:45  this  morn- 
ing, the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration headed  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays'  and  my 
Subcommittee  on  Police,  eliminated  15 
police  positions  here  on  the  House  side 
of  the  Capitol.  That  was  today.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  thit  we  are  trying  to 
«ave  money  wherever  we  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  seen  more  elevator 
operators  on  nice  new  self -automatic 
elevators,  the  latest  word  in  automatic 
elevators,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  accomplishing  anything  by  taking 
away  15  police  officers. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Would  the  gentleman  not 
agree  that  most  of  them  are  pretty? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wondered  if  the  gentle- 
man was  going  to  introduce  sex  into  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  6830) ,  to  amend  Public 
Law  90-553  authorizing  an  additional 
appropriation  for  an  International  Cen- 
ter for  Foreign  Chanceries,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  407,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  407,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  is  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1235)  to  amend  Public  Law  90-553  au- 
thorizing an  additional  appropriation  for 
an  International  Center  for  Foreign 
Chanceries. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.    1235 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  ,  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  6  of  PubUc  Law  90- 
553  (82  Stat.  958)  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  not 
to  exceed  $2,200,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  5  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  hereunder  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury  from  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  or  lease  of  property  to  for- 
eign governments  and  international  orga- 
nizations as  provided  for  In  the  first  section 
of  this  Act." 


The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6830)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  38,  AIR- 
PORT DEVELOPMENT  ACCELERA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  38)  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amend- 
ed, to  increase  the  U.S.  share  of  allowable 
project  costs  under  such  act,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  to  prohibit  certain  State  taxa- 
tion of  persons  in  air  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  24, 
1973.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
plan  to  briefly  tell  us  what  transpired  in 
the  conference? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  answer  questions  as 
to  whether  any  and  all  amendments  to 
the  bill  are  germane? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly 
do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  all  agreements  we  made 
were  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have  ap- 
proved a  compromise  version  of  the  Air- 
port Development  Acceleration  Act  of 
1973  which,  in  my  opinion,  follows  close- 
ly the  version  this  House  passed  by  a 
vote  of  386  to  16  on  May  2. 
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The  main  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  the 
Members  recall,  is  to  ban  the  so-called 
airport  head  tax.  We  had  seven  of  these 
taxes  when  we  considered  this  legisla- 
tion last  year.  This  year  we  have  44. 

The  House  and  Senate  had  six  points 
of  disagreement  when  we  each  passed 
our  separate  legislation. 

First.  The  Senate  increased  the  mini- 
mimi  atmual  authorization  for  airport 
development  grants  from  $280  million  a 
year  to  $420  million  a  year.  The  House 
voted  to  keep  the  authorization  at  exist- 
ing levels  of  $280  million  a  year.  We 
agreed  in  conference  on  a  minimum  an- 
nual authorization  of  $310  miUion.  This 
Is  $30  million  more  than  the  House  ver- 
sion and  $110  million  less  than  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

Second.  The  conferees  increased  the 
long-term  obligatory  authority  for  2 
years,  to  allow  an  expenditure  of  $310 
million  a  year  through  1975. 

Third.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the 
House  version  of  raising  the  Federal 
share  for  airport  development  to  75  per- 
cent for  all  but  the  largest  hub  airports 
in  the  Nation.  We  leave  discretionary 
authority  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  make  these  grants 
of  up  to  75  percent  Federal  money.  The 
existing  law  makes  it  mandatory  to  grant 
50  percent  Federal  money,  and  the  Sen- 
ate version  would  have  made  it  manda- 
tory to  grant  75  percent  Federal  money. 
We  did  not  change  the  share  formula  for 
the  largest  hub  airports. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  provision  to  in- 
clude terminal  facilities  as  eligible  for 
Federal  grants  was  omitted  in  confer- 
ence. 

Fifth.  The  Senate  provision  for  a  Sense 
of  Congress  resolution  against  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  by  the  President  was 
stricken  by  the  conferees. 

Sixth.  The  conferees  exempt  three  lo- 
calities from  the  ban  on  head  tax 
through  the  end  of  this  year.  We  com- 
promised on  allowing  Evansville,  Ind..  to 
be  exempt.  The  Senate  compromised  by 
using  our  language  to  ban  all  head  taxes 
after  July  1  of  this  year  except  for  three 
jurisdictions  which  are  exempt  through 
the  end  of  the  year. 

I  believe  we  have  a  good  bill.  While  it 
Is  essentially  the  same  as  the  one  the 
President  vetoed  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion last  year.  I  believe  he  will  agree  to 
this  bill.  It  has  bipartisan  support  in 
both  Ho'ises. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Devine) . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  agreement  on 
S.  38,  the  Airport  Development  Accelera- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

The  House  amendment  to  S.  38  was 
passed  by  this  body  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  386  to  16  on  May  2.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  was  twofold — to  prohibit  the 
imposition  of  head  taxes  or  gross  re- 
ceipts taxes  by  airport  operators  or 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
the  Federal  share  of  funding  for  airport 
projects  in  mediimi  hub  and  smaller 
cities  to  alleviate  the  problems  that  these 


cities  have  had  in  coming  up  with  the 
local  share. 

The  bill  the  House  passed  would  have 
Increased  this  Federal  share  from  50  to 
75  percent  for  the  medium  and  smaller 
hubs  and  would  have  retained  minimum 
annual  Federal  expenditures  at  the  ex- 
isting law's  level  of  $280  million. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  conference  bill 
which  we  sent  to  the  President  last  year 
contained  the  same  increase  in  the  per- 
centage Federal  share,  but  also  increased 
the  minimum  annual  authorization  to 
$350  million.  The  bill  was  held  at  the 
White  House  without  signature  and  a 
memorandum  was  returned  to  Congress 
indicating  that  this  increase  in  obliga- 
tional  authority  was  the  basic  reason  for 
the  President  not  accepting  the  bill.  For 
this  reason,  the  House  retained  in  this 
year's  bill  the  existing  level  of  $280 
million. 

The  Senate,  however,  in  repassing  the 
measure  returned  to  its  original  figtore 
as  included  in  the  bill  they  passed  last 
year.  $420  million.  Additionally,  the 
Senate  would  have  made  terminal  facili- 
ties eligible  for  grants  under  ADAP, 
woiUd  have  made  the  Federal  share  a 
mandatory  obligation  rather  than  a  ceil- 
ing as  was  the  case  with  the  House  bill, 
and  would  have  included  an  anti-im- 
poundment provision. 

The  bill  which  comes  to  the  floor  from 
the  conference  is  in  practically  every  de- 
tail the  House  bill.  The  House  prevailed 
on  the  Senate  to  drop  the  terminal  eli- 
gibility provisions,  the  mandatory  Fed- 
eral share,  and  the  anti-impoundment 
provision. 

The  conferees  did  bend  enough  to  raise 
the  $280  million  to  $310  million  per  year 
for  the  next  2  years.  This  is  more  than  a 
reasonable  compromise  and  hardly  even 
a  saving  of  face  for  the  Senate  support- 
ers of  the  much  higher  figure  of  $420  mil- 
lion. It  can  and  should  be  acceptable  to 
the  Executive.  We  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  bill  feel  that  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Executive  and  that  no  bet- 
ter bill  can  be  reasonably  expected. 
Should  it  be  vetoed,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be 
sustained  and  I  feel  certain  that  most 
members  of  our  committee  and  the  con- 
ferees particularly  will  feel  the  same.  If 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Executive  to 
have  a  confrontation,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  do  it.  There  will  be  few  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  another  attempt  to  scuttle 
this  measure  for  what  we  believe  to  be 
questionable  reasons. 

I  urge  without  reservation  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  'Ms. 

HOLTZMAN)  . 

Ms.     HOLTZMAN.     Mr.     Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)   for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wash  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
conference  report  that  would  in  any  way 
aflfect  the  assurance  which  the  gentle- 
man gave  me  in  the  debate  on  H.R.  6388 
to  the  effect  that  no  funds  imder  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  reconversion  or  re- 
development of  Floyd  Bennett  Field  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  civilian  aviation  pur- 
poses in  contravention  of  the  Gateway 
National  Park  Act,  Public  Law  92-592? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
HoLTZMAN)  that  this  was  not  even 
brought  up  In  the  conference  report,  and 
there  Is  no  change  between  what  de- 
veloped on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
what  was  encompassed  in  the  conference 
report. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  wiiich  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREDIT   SHOULD   NOT   DEPEND   ON 
SEX 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  summer 
it  was  established  in  hearings  before  the 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  that 
women  experience  widespread  discrimi- 
nation in  applying  for  credit.  Specifi- 
cally, the  Commission  found:  First,  that 
single  women  have  more  trouble  obtain- 
ing credit,  especially  mortgage  credit, 
than  single  men;  second,  that  creditors 
are  often  unwilling  to  extend  credit  to 
a  married  woman  in  her  own  name; 
third,  that  creditors  are  often  unwilling 
to  count  the  wife's  income  when  a  mar- 
ried couple  applies  for  credit;  fourth, 
that  creditors  generally  require  a  woman 
who  has  credit  to  reapply  for  credit, 
usually  in  her  husband's  name,  when  she 
marries,  while  men  do  not  have  to  re- 
apply; and  fifth,  that  women  who  are 
divorced  or  widowed  have  trouble  re- 
establishing credit. 

Today  I  am  introducing  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  strongest  and  most  compre- 
hensive legislation  yet  developed  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  on  account  of  sex 
or  marital  status  against  individuals 
seeking  credit.  This  bill,  the  Equal  Credit 
Act,  would  apply  directly  to  all  credit 
transactions;  that  is,  to  all  forms  of  de- 
ferred payment  of  debt,  whether  they 
involve  retail  credit,  mortgages,  bank 
loans,  credit  cards,  or  simply  the  friendly 
grocer's  monthly  "trust." 

The  most  important  reason  I  say  that 
the  Equal  Credit  Act  is  the  strongest 
among  the  bills  so  far  introduced  is  that 
this  act  is  the  first,  to  my  knowledge,  to 
face  squarely  the  problem  of  determining 
the  individual's  creditworthiness.  All  too 
often  women  are  denied  credit  because 
"statistical  tables"  may  indicate  they  are 
less  likely  than  men  to  remain  consist- 
ently employed  over  a  period  of  time.  Un- 
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fortunately.  It  Is  this  approach  that  in 
practice  has  allowed  irrelevant  questions 
and  outmoded  customs  to  obscure  the  real 
changes  that  are  now  taking  place  in  the 
position  of  women.  In  fact,  in  the  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Finance's  hearings 
last  summer,  no  evidence  was  introduced 
to  suggest  that  women  are  worse  credit 
risks  than  men — yet  some  banks  still  as- 
sume that  women  are  bad  credit  risks. 

More  and  more  women  these  days  are 
striving  to  maintain  professional  careers, 
and  essential  services  such  as  day  care 
programs  are  only  beginning  to  be  wide- 
ly available  to  the  working  woman.  To 
continue  to  rely  on  statistical  tables  is,  in 
a  sense,  to  lock  women  into  the  past,  to 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  full  poten- 
tial of  the  changes  in  the  position  of 
women  today.  For  this  reason  I  have  spe- 
cified in  my  bill  that — 

with  respect  to  a  married  couple  or  either 
spouse,  any  creditor  of  card  issuer  shaU  take 
into  consideration  the  combined  incomes  of 
both  spouses,  if  both  spouses  are  obligated: 
and  with  respect  to  any  Individual,  any  credi- 
tor or  card  issuer  may  not  rely  on  the  prob- 
ability or  assumption  that  1)  the  income  of 
such  Individual  may  be  diminished  because  of 
the  sex  or  marital  status  of  such  individual, 
or  2)  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  income  of 
such  individual  may  he  affected  by  the  sex 
or  marital  status  of  such  Individual. 

In  my  judgment,  this  provision  is  the 
only  realistic  and  meaningful  way  to 
guarantee  women  equality  of  access  to 
credit. 

In  addition,  the  Equal  Credit  Act  is  the 
first  bill  yet  introduced  to  apply  to  all 
credit  cards,  some  of  which  under  other 
bills  would  escape  regtilation  because 
their  "late  payment  fee"  is  not  considered 
a  "finance  charge "  under  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  That  is  to  say  that  under 
pending  legislation,  not  even  such  major 
credit  cards  as  American  Express  or 
Bankamericard  would  be  covered.  By 
standing  independently  rather  than  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act,  my  bill  avoids  thLs  loophole  and  de- 
fines the  terms  "credit"  and  "creditor" 
so  broadly  as  to  encompass  all  debt  de- 
ferrals regardless  of  size. 

Another  virtue  of  the  Equal  Credit  Act 
as  a  self-contained,  independent  piece  of 
legislation  is  that  its  prohibitions  would 
extend  to  cover  nonconsumer  credit,  that 
is,  credit  for  commercial,  business,  or  se- 
curities purposes.  Under  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act,  to  which  most  equal  credit 
bills  are  attached,  these  types  of  credit 
ere  listed  as  "exempted  transactions." 
Thus  any  bill  amending  this  act  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  act's  restricted  ju- 
risdiction. Under  the  definition  of  credit 
in  mv  bill,  even  the  buying  of  stocks  on 
marfrin  '.vould  be  covered. 

To  extend  the  scope  of  this  bill  as 
v.idelv  as  possible.  I  have  made  the  ad- 
ministrative enforcement  authoi-ity  of 
the  bill  vei-v  broad.  The  Equal  Credit 
Act  would  have  to  be  enforced  not  only 
In  the  case  of  national  banks,  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
FDIC  in.'^ured  banks,  but  al.^o  in  the  case 
of  banks  not  insured  bv  the  FDIC.  Sim- 
ilarly, nonfederally  insured  credit  un- 
ions, as  wel  as  those  federallv  insured, 
would  be  covered — as  would  all  building 
and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  or  homestead 


ar^33ciations,  v.hether  or  not  they  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Bo:^rd. 

Working  women  are  an  essential  sec- 
tor of  our  national  economy;  indeed, 
women  now  represent  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  labor  force  and 
constitute  11.5  percent  of  the  heads  of 
families  in  the  United  States.  Denying 
women  access  to  the  credit  economy 
hurts  the  growth  of  our  economy,  as  well 
as  \1olates  our  system  of  justice  and 
equality.  Last  summer's  hearings  dem- 
onstrated that  it  was  prejudice,  rather 
than  business  or  economic  principles, 
that  constituted  the  basis  of  discrimina- 
tion in  credit  against  women.  In  many 
cases  the  woman  works  In  order  to  give 
the  family  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
yet  her  income  is  often  not  coimted  to- 
ward the  purchase  of  a  home  or  toward 
a  home  improvement  loan.  Any  preju- 
dice-based denial  of  credit  Is  reprehen- 
sible, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  here  in 
Congress  will  join  in  pres.'=ing  for  prompt 
enactment  of  this  essential  legislation. 


RIEGLE  CAUTIONS  FIRMS  ON 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  OIL  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  call  attention  to  a  recent  item  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  indicated  that 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  has 
invited  some  27  western  oil  companies  to 
bid  on  offshore  oil  concessions. 

According  to  the  article,  a  consortium 
of  10  oil  companies  moved  in  1969  to  take 
control  of  then  existing  oil  survey  ma- 
terial—and have  moved  quietly  since  that 
time  to  measure  the  oil  potential  off  the 
coast  of  South  Vietnam. 

Given  the  very  fragile  character  of  the 
South  Vietnam  Government — and  the 
general  instability  of  Southeast  Asia 
generally.  I  would  urge  the  oil  companies 
to  very  carefully  weigh  the  geopolitical 
realities  before  making  any  long-term 
investment  decisions. 

These  geopolitical  realities,  I  believe, 
make  the  long-run  private  investment 
prospects  in  South  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia  hlghlv  speculative  and  I  would 
urge  great  caution  before  any  new  pri- 
vate capital  is  committed. 

I  take  the  time  to  publicly  express  this 
concern  because  there  may  be  a  tendency 
for  oil  companies  to  assume  that  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  intervene 
again  in  South  Vietnam  should  the  situa- 
tion become  more  unstable.  The  indica- 
tions I  have  seen  here  in  Congress  are 
just  the  reverse — and  that  each  passing 
hour  make  American  Government  re- 
intervention  in  Southeast  Asia  less  and 
less  likely. 

More  specifically,  it  would  be  a  cen- 
tral error  in  judgment,  I  think,  for  pri- 
vate business  firms  to  assume  that  the 
American  Government  could  be  drawn 
back  into  Southe  st  Asia  in  order  to  pro- 
tect any  projected  new  private  invest- 
ments— whether  for  oil  or  any  other 
purpose. 


I  insert  the  copy  of  the  V/all  Street 
Journal  article  for  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues : 

SoTTTH  Vietnam  Asks  27  On,  Firms  To  Bid 
ON  Offshore  Rights 

The  government  of  South  Vietnam  invited 
27  Western  oil  companies  to  bid  on  offshore 
concessions. 

Among  the  companies  are  several  of  the 
big  international  concerns,  including  Oulf 
Oil  Corp.,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  Texaco  Inc.  and 
the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  Group. 

Exxon  and  Mobil  said  they  are  studying 
the  proposal,  but  don't  know  what  they  wUl 
do  regarding  their  bid  invitations.  A  Texaco 
spokesman  also  said.  "'A  final  decision  hasnt 
yet  been  made  as  to  whether  Texaco  will  par- 
ticipate in  such  biddings." 

One  of  the  companies  invited  to  submit 
bids,  did  not  do  so  even  though  it  filled  out 
an  "eligibility  questionnaire.  South  Vietnam 
sent  questionnaires  to  more  than  30  oil  com- 
panies in  1971  in  an  effort  to  determine  which 
concerns  were  capable  of  drilling  offshore. 

In  Saigon,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  government  sources  said  thev  will  put 
30  blocks  in  the  South  China  Sea  up  for  bids. 
The  sources  said  the  27  companies— Ameri- 
can, French.  British.  Dutch,  Japanese,  Ca- 
nadian and  Australian — were  asked  to  sub- 
mit their  bids  before  July  2.  The  sources  indi- 
cated they  expect  the  successful  bidders  to 
begin  drUllng  early  next  year. 

For  years,  government  and  business  offl- 
cials  in  Saigon  have  discussed  the  possibility 
a  large  supply  of  oil  lies  beneath  South  Viet- 
nam's coastal  waters.  Government  officials 
envision  that  oU  might  fuel  South  Vietnam's 
post-war  economic  recovery.  The  Saigon 
sources  said  the  government  thus  wants  to 
find  out  quickly  about  any  oil  reserves. 

American  oilmen  said  the  waters  to  be  bid 
on  He  m  a  horseshoe  shape  around  South 
Vietnam's  southern  tip.  They  have  long  been 
Interested  In  that  area. 

In  1967.  the  United  Nations  undertook  geo- 
logical surveys  In  the  Gulf  of  Slam  and  the 
South  China  Sea.  Two  years  later,  the  sur- 
veys were  taken  over  by  a  consortium  of  10 
oil  companies.  In  1969  and  1970,  supported 
by  the  oil  companies,  a  Houston  geophvsics 
concern  conducted  reconnaissance  surveys  on 
the  South  Vietnamese  waters. 

At  the  time,  geologists  concluded  chances 
of  finding  oil  were  good  but  weren't  certain. 
The  oU  companies,  however,  quietly  dropped 
out  of  the  picture  after  their  interest  became 
a  national  Issue  in  the  U.S.  Antiwar  factions 
in  the  VS.  accused  the  oil  companies  of  "en- 
gineering" the  war  because  of  the  alleged  de- 
posits off  South  Vietnam's  shores. 

In  Saigon,  sources  said  South  Vietnam  has 
surveyed  the  southern  half  of  its  offshore  wa- 
ters and  hopes  to  survey  the  northern  half 
by  next  year.  The  sources  said  24  of  the  27 
companies  invited  to  submit  bids  attended  a 
meeting  yesterday  in  Saigon. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government,  the 
Saigon  sources  said,  presented  a  model  con- 
tract to  the  oil  companies  It  selected  to  bid 
on  the  blocks.  Terms  and  conditions  also  were 
outlined  to  avoid  further  negotiations  with 
the  winning  bidders,  the  Saigon  sources  said. 

Under  the  model  contract,  the  AP  reported. 
South  Vietnam  would  receive  12.5 '"^  royalties 
on  total  production  and  a  55  Tc  tax  on  profit 
from  the  concessions. 

Several  of  the  oil  companies  confirmed 
their  representatives  had  received  tender 
documents  and  copies  of  the  model  contract 
in  Saigon.  But  some  of  the  companies,  such 
as  Hamilton  Brothers  Oil  Co.  of  Denver,  de- 
clined to  discuss  their  bidding  plans  or  their 
evaluation  of  the  concessions  "because  of 
competition." 

A  spokesman  for  Sun  Oil  Co..  one  of  the 
companies  receiving  invitations  to  bid,  said: 
"We've  read  the  literature,  and  it  looks  like 
there  is  potential  there." 


A  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

'Mr.  PATTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  is  one  with 
which  I  am  sure  all  Members  of  Congress 
are  concerned.  During  the  92d  and  93d 
Congresses,  the  House  and  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  approved  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill  which,  in  both  in- 
stances, was  rejected  by  the  President. 

In  light  of  this,  and  because  of  the 
gieat  concein  of  this  body  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  life  of  the  handicapped 
person.  I  am  introducing  today  a  joint 
resolution  calling  for  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Handicapped. 

Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey  is 
introducing  the  same  resolution  in  his 
Chamber.  It  is  hoped  that  this  joint  efifort 
of  the  House  will  bring  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Nation  itself,  is  prepared 
to  make  a  genuine  commitment  to  bet- 
ter the  life  of  our  country's  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  chose 
to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  joint 
resolution : 
CosPONsoRs    op    Joint    Resolution    for    a 

White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped 

Ms.  Abzug  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bingham  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Ms.  Chlsholm  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Denholm  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Donohue  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Eilberg  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Pish  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Forsythe  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Grnsso  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Hanley  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Harrington  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Helstoski  of  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Holt  of  Maryland 

Mr.  Madden  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Mayne  of  Iowa. 

Mr,  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Melcher  of  Montana". 

Mr.  Moakley  of  MassachiTsetts. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Podell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rinaldo  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Roybal  of  California. 

Mr.  Sikes  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Vanik  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Winn  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Wolff  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  of  Guam. 

Mr.  Wyatt  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  surveys  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  at  least  22.6  million  and 
probably  over  30  million  persons  who  are 
so  disabled  or  handicapped  as  to  limit  in 
some  way  their  ability  to  work  or  partic- 
ipate in  other  types  of  activity.  Among 
these  are  at  least  7  million  handicapped 
children. 

In  this  country,  we  have  In  recent 


years  achieved  great  success  in  securing 
a  better  life  for  larger  and  larger  num- 
bers of  our  population.  This  has  not  hap- 
pened, to  a  great  extent,  for  many  of 
those  20  or  30  million  handicapped.  Many 
of  these  handicapped  persons,  both  chil- 
dren and  adults,  have  been  denied  the 
basic  fimdamental  rights  of  our  society 
that  the  rest  of  us  take  for  granted. 

There  are  millions  of  children,  men- 
tally or  physically  handicapped,  who 
could  benefit  and  grow  with  the  aid  of 
special  educational  services  designed  for 
their  needs,  but  who  have  been  denied 
such  services  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  or  trained  personnel,  or  of 
finances.  In  1971.  a  survey  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  foimd  that  of  the 
slightly  more  than  7  million  handicapped 
children  under  the  age  of  19,  only  2.8 
million  were  being  served  with  special 
educational  services. 

Millions  of  handicapped  adults  who 
could  hold  jobs  and  support  themselves  if 
they  could  receive  the  right  kind  of 
training,  counseling,  and  understanding 
find  themselves  unable  to  work  because 
of  the  inadequacy  or  nonexistence  of 
training  and  counseling  programs  or  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
their  needs  and  problems  by  employers 
and  others.  The  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration survey  foimd  that  of  the  5 
million  adults  whose  handicaps  are  seri- 
ous enough  to  interfere  with  the  kind  of 
work  they  can  do.  only  43  percent  were 
employed  full  time  and  16  percent  were 
employed  part  time.  Of  the  7  million 
less  severely  handicapped  who  can  work 
full  time  but  whose  handicaps  limit  them 
somewhat,  63  percent  were  employed  full 
time  and  6  percent  were  employed  part 
time.  Only  2  percent  of  the  6  million 
severely  handicapped  were  employed  full 
time  and  14  percent  were  employed  part 
time. 

Handicapped  persons  as  they  try  to 
go  about  the  everyday  activities  of  life — 
to  work,  to  study,  to  go  shopping,  or  to 
perform  other  normal  activities — find 
before  them  countless  barriers.  These  are 
not  only  the  barriers  of  prejudice  and 
lack  of  understanding,  but  the  barriers 
of  architecture  and  transportation. 
Stairs,  escalators,  narrow  or  heavy  doors, 
high  counters,  and  drinking  fountains — 
all  these  architectural  barriers  prove 
that  those  who  design  and  build  our 
world  have  little  or  no  concern  for  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  handicapped. 
The  difficulty  of  acce.ss  to  buses,  taxis, 
and  other  modes  of  public  transporta- 
tion provides  further  evidence,  if  any  is 
necessary,  of  tlie  low  level  of  concern  we 
feel  for  the  handicapped. 

The  handicapped  have  real  grievances 
against  the  way  their  counti-y  has  treated 
and  is  treating  them.  Despite  the  great 
success  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped program  growing  out  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
In  reaching  handicapped  children  with 
special  education,  there  are  still  millions 
of  children  who  have  not  been  able  to 
profit  from  such  help.  Although  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  over 
the  past  half  century  has  restored  more 
than  3  million  handicapped  men  and 
women  to  productive  employment,  many 
millions  more  have  not  yet  been  reached. 


We  have  done  a  lot,  but  we  find  that 
there  is  still  a  lot  that  we  have  left  un- 
done. For  this  reason,  I  think  it  is  time 
we  make  a  broad  and  deep  study  of  our 
commitment  to  the  handicapped  and  of 
the  successes  and  failures  of  the  pro- 
grams our  commitment  has  led  us  to  es- 
tablish. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  this  end;  a  joint  res- 
olution authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  call,  within  2  years,  a  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped. 
The  Conference  will  develop  recom- 
mendations for  further  research  and 
action  in  the  field  of  the  handicapped. 

In  arriving  at  recommendations,  the 
Conference  will  bring  together  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  professional  and  lay  people 
who  are  working  in  the  various  fields  of 
the  handicapped,  and  of  the  general 
public,  Including  handicapped  persons 
and  parents  of  handicapped  persons. 

I  feel  a  conference  of  this  tj-pe  will 
provide  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
this  Nation  to  confront  our  neglect  of  the 
handicapped  and  to  try  to  come  up  with 
methods  to  end  this  neglect  once  and  for 
all. 

Such  a  conference  can  have  a  great 
impact  on  public  opinion  concerning  the 
handicapped.  It  can  kick  off  a  national 
campaign  to  guarantee  equality  for  the 
handicapped.  I  hope  my  fellow  Members 
of  this  House  will  come  to  the  support 
of  my  joint  resolution  and  of  the  handi- 
capped of  this  Nation.  The  resolution 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  — 

To  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 
be  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas  this  Nation  has  achieved  great  and 
satisfying  success  in  making  possible  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  a  large  and  increasing  per- 
centage of  our  population;  and 

Wliereas  the  great  benefits  and  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  our  society  are  often  denied 
those  who  are  mentaUy  and  physically  handi- 
capped; and 

Whereas  there  are  seven  million  handl- 
c.ipped  children  and  countless  numbers  of 
handicapped   adults;    and 

Where.is  equality  of  opportunity,  equal  ac- 
cess to  all  aspects  of  society  and  equal  rights 
of  the  handicapped  is  of  critical  Importance 
to  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  primary  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  challenge  and  problems  of  the 
handicapped  has  been  that  of  the  St.ites 
and  communities;  and 

Whereas  ail  levels  of  government  must 
necessarily  share  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing opportunities  for  the  handicapped:  and 
it  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Governmeut  shall  work  Jointly 
with  the  States  and  their  citizens,  to  develop 
recommendations  and  plans  for  action,  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  resolution, 
which  wUl  serve  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  providing  educational,  health,  and 
diagnostic  services  for  all  children  early  in 
life  so  that  handicapped  conditions  may  be 
discovered  and  treated  early; 

(2)  assuring  that  every  handicapped  per- 
son receives  appropriately  designed  benefits 
of  our  educational  system; 

(3)  assuring  that  the  handicapped  have 
available  to  them  all  special  services  and 
assistance  they  need  to  live  a  full  and  pro- 
ductive life; 

(4)  enabling  handicapped  persons  to  have 
equal  and  adequate  access  to  all  forms  of 
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communication  and  transportation  services 
and  devices,  especially  in  time  of  emergency; 

(5)  examining  changes  that  technological 
innovation  will  make  In  the  problems  facing 
the  handicapped; 

(6)  assuring  handicapped  persons  equal 
opportunity  with  others  to  engage  In  gain- 
ful employment; 

(7)  enabling  handicapped  persons  to  have 
Incomes  sufficient  for  health  and  for  par- 
ticipation In  family  and  community  life  as 
self-respecting  citizens; 

(8)  Increasing  research  relating  to  all  as- 
pects of  handicapping  conditions; 

(9)  assuring  close  attention  and  evalua- 
tion to  all  aspects  of  diagnosis,  evaluation, 
and  placement  of  handicapped  persons; 

(10)  assuring  review  and  evaluation  of  all 
Federal  programs  In  the  area  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  a  closs  examination  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  order  to  plan  for  the  future; 

(11)  promoting  other  related  matters  for 
the  handicapped;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  essential  that  recommenda- 
tions be  made  to  assure  that  all  handicapped 
persons  are  able  to  live  their  lives  in  a  man- 
ner as  Independent  and  self-reliant  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  complete  integration  cf 
all  the  handicapped  into  normal  community 
living,  working,  and  service  patterns  be  held 
as  the  final  objective:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Resoli-ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
resentathes  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Handicapped  within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution 
In  order  to  develop  recommendations  for 
further  research  and  action  in  the  field  of 
the  handicapped,  and  to  further  the  policies 
set  forth  In  the  preamble  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. Such  Conference  shall  be  planned 
and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  such 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  assignment  of  personnel,  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

lb)  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  facts 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  utiliza- 
tion of  skills,  experience,  and  energies  and 
the  Improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
handicapped,  the  Conference  shall  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  professional  and  lay  peo- 
ple who  are  working  in  the  fields  of  the 
handicapped,  and  of  the  general  public,  in- 
cluding handicapped  persons  and  parents  of 
handicapped  persons. 

(c)  A  final  report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Handicapped  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the  date 
on  which  the  Conference  is  called  and  the 
findings  and  recommendations  Included 
therein  shall  be  Immediately  made  available 
to  the  public.  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  such 
final  report,  transmit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  his  recommendations  for  the 
administrative  action  and  the  legislation 
necessary  to  Implement  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  In  such  report. 

Sec.  2.  In  administering  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  request  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  such  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  as  may  be  appropriate; 

(b)  render  all  reasonable  assistance.  In- 
cluding financial  assistance,  to  the  States  In 
enabling  them  to  organize  and  conduct  con- 
ferences on  the  handicapped  prior  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped; 

(c)  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped as  he  may  deem  necessary; 

Id)  prepare  and  distribute  interim  reports 


of  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Han- 
dicapped as  may  be  exigent;  and 

(e)  engage  such  handicapped  persons  and 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  civil  service,  and  without 
regard  to  chapter  67  and  subchapter  ill  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates  in  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  secretary  shall  employ  handicapped 
persons. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Handi- 
capped composed  of  twenty-eight  members  of 
whom  not  less  than  fifteen  shall  be  handi- 
capped or  parents  of  handicapped  persons. 

(b)  (1)  Any  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee who  Is  otherwise  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation in  addition  to  that  received  In  his 
regular  employment,  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  In 
the  performance  of  his  duties. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1),  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $75  per  day.  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in- 
cluding traveltlme  and,  while  so  engaged 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, In  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

(c)  Such  Advisory  Committee  shall  cease 
to  exist  ninety  days  after  the  submission  of 
the  final  report  required  by  section  1(c). 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolution 
$2,000,000. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 173— DECLINE  OF  AMERICAN 
FISHING  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  TREEN  asked  anci  was  given  per- 
mi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  3 
I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 173.  which  at  that  time  had  22  spon- 
sors. This  resolution  calls  attention  to  a 
very  .serious  situation:  the  decline  of  the 
American  fishing  industry  from  first 
place  to  seventh  place  among  the  fishing 
nations  of  the  world. 

It  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  import  60  percent  of  the  sea- 
food requirements  of  this  Nation.  The 
resolution  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
this  Congress  to  afford  all  support  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  and  protect  the  fish- 
ing industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  April  3  there  has 
been  much  additional  interest  in  this 
resolution,  so  I  am  reintroducing  it  today 
with  52  sponsors  representing  22  States, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  reso- 
lution has  bipartisan  support;  there  are 
27  Democrat  and  25  Republican  sponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  foodstuffs 
throughout  the  world  represents  a  tre- 
mendous   opportunity    for    the    United 


States  not  only  to  use  its  land  agricul- 
ture, but  its  sea  agriculture,  for  improve- 
ment of  our  international  posture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  consideration  by 
the  House  of  this  important  resolution 
the  sponsors  of  which  I  list  below  and 
the  text  of  which  follows: 

List   of   Cosponsors 

Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Burgener.  Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dellenback, 
Mr.  Derwlnskl,  Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Drlnan. 
Mr.  Ftsher,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr. 
Ketchum.  Mr.  Prltchard,  Mr.  Rarlck,  Mr. 
Slkes,  Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Whltehurst.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Cronin.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
du  Pont,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Pu- 
qua.  Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr.  Haley.  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana, Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Pep- 
per. Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Sarasin.  Mr.  Stubble- 
field.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Talcott.  Mr.  Teague  of 
California,  Mr.  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Young  of 
South  Carolina. 
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H.   Con.   Res.    173 
Whereas  the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  world  fisheries  has  declined  from  first  to 
seventh  place  among  the  major  fishing  na- 
tions; 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  continuing  de- 
cline In  domestic  production  of  food  fish 
and  shellfish  for  the  last  five  years; 

Whereas  our  domestic  fishing  fieet  in  many 
areas  has  become  obsolete  and  Inefficient; 

Whereas  Intensive  foreign  fishing  along 
our  coasts  has  brought  about  declines  In 
stocks  of  a  number  of  species  with  resulting 
economic  hardship  to  local  domestic  fisher- 
men dependent  upon  such  stocks; 

Whereas  assistance  to  fishermen  is  very 
limited  as  contrasted  to  Federal  aid  to  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  agricultural  in- 
terest; 

Whereas  United  States  fishermen  cannot 
successfully  compete  against  imported  fish 
products  in  the  market  because  a  number  of 
foreign  fishing  countries  subsidize  their  fish- 
ing industry  to  a  greater  extent; 

Whereas  some  60  per  centiun  of  the  sea- 
food requirements  of  the  United  States  is 
being  supplied  by  imports; 

Whereas  the  United  States  fisheries  and 
fishing  Industry  Is  a  valuable  natural  re- 
source s\ipplying  employment  and  Income  to 
thousands  of  people  in  all  of  our  coastnl 
States; 

Whereas  our  fisheries  are  beset  v.ith  almost 
unsurmotmtable  production  and  economic 
problems;  and 

Whereas  certain  of  our  coastal  stocks  of 
fish  are  being  decimated  by  foreign  fishing 
fieets:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  our  fishing  industry  be 
afforded  all  support  necessary  to  have  it 
strengthened,  and  all  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  otir  coastal  fish- 
eries against  excessive  foreign  fishing. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  also  recognizes,  en- 
courages, and  Intends  to  support  the  key 
responsibilities  of  the  several  States  for  con- 
servation and  scientific  management  of 
fisheries  resources  within  United  States  terri- 
torial waters;  and  in  this  context  the 
Congress  particularly  commends  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  coordinated 
protection,  enhancement,  and  scientific  man- 
agement of  all  United  States  fisheries,  both 
coastal  and  distant.  Including  presently  suc- 
cessful Federal  aid  programs  under  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1964.  and  the  newly  developing  Fed- 
eral-State fisheries  management  programs 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MUTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  COOPERA- 
TION   ACT 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  23 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs — a  bipartisan  majority  of  that 
committee — are  introducing  new  legisla- 
tion which  would  reform  and  restructure 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  order  to 
make  it  more  effective  and  enhance  its 
chances  of  passage  through  Congress. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  historic  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  tlie  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  an  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  to  take  the  lead  in  reshaping 
foreign  aid. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation  for  more  than  a  month. 
We  have  held  a  number  of  meetings  to 
whicli  all  interested  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have  been 
invited. 

Our  objective  was  not — as  I  shall  em- 
phasize at  greater  length  later — to  sabo- 
tage or  undercut  the  administration's 
proposed  fiscal  year  1974  aid  legislation, 
which  has  been  introduced  upon  request 
to  the  executive  branch  by  the  commit- 
tee chairman.  Dr.  Morgan. 

Our  proposal  would  not  supersede  the 
administration's  bill  but  instead  be  of- 
fered as  a  series  of  amendments  to  that 
bill  during  committee  markup.  Those 
amendments  would  change  the  style  and 
direction  of  U.S.  economic  assistance 
efforts.  They  would  not  affect  the  mili- 
tary and  supporting  assistance  portions 
of  the  administration's  program. 

Among  the  Members  of  Congress — all 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— who  already  have  indicated  their 
support  by  agreeing  to  cosponsor  the  bill 
are:  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Frelinghttysen, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.  Ndc,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Biester, 
Mr.  WmN,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gil- 
man.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Wolff. 

Our  proposal  amends  the  administra- 
tion version  in  four  respects: 

First.  It  modifies  the  statement  of  pol- 
icy by  adding  the  following  language: 

Bilateral  development  aid  should  concen- 
trate increasingly  on  sharing  American  tech- 
nical expertise,  farm  commodities,  and  In- 
dustrial goods  to  meet  critical  development 
problems,  and  less  on  large-scale  capital 
transfers,  which  when  made  should  be  In  as- 
sociation with  contributions  from  otber  In- 
dustrialized countries  working  together  In  a 
multilateral  framework. 

Future  United  States  bilateral  support  for 
development  should  focus  on  critical  prob- 
lems in  those  functional  sectors  which  affect 
the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  developing  countries:  food  production, 
rural  development  and  nutrition;  popula- 
tion planning  and  health;  education,  public 
administration,  and  human  resource  devel- 
opment. 

United  States  cooperation  In  development 
should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  through  the  private  sector,  par- 
ticularly those  Institutions  which  already 
have  ties  In  the  developing  areas,  such  as 
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educational  institutions,  cooperatives,  cred- 
it unions,  and  volu.itary  agencies. 

Development  planning  must  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  sovereign  country. 
United  States  assistance  should  be  admin- 
istered In  a  collaborative  style  to  support 
the  development  goals  chosen  by  each  coun- 
try receiving  assistance. 

United  States  bilateral  development  assist- 
ance should  give  the  highest  priority  to  un- 
dertakings submitted  by  host  governments 
which  directly  improve  the  lives  of  the  poor- 
est majority  of  people  and  their  capacity  to 
participate  In  the  development  of  their  coun- 
tries. 

United  States  development  assistance 
should  continue  to  be  available  through  bi- 
lateral channels  until  it  is  clear  that  multi- 
lateral channels  exist  which  can  do  the  job 
with  no  loss  of  development  momentum. 

Second.  In  keeping  with  the  new  policy 
directions,  it  changes  the  name  of  the 
basic  act  to  the  "Mutual  Development 
and  Cooperation  Act"  and  the  name  of 
the  administering  agency — now  AID — to 
the  Mutual  Development  and  Coopera- 
tion Agency — MDCA. 

Third.  The  bill  provides  for  greater  co- 
ordination of  U.S.  development  activities 
and  seeks  to  assure  that  the  U.S.  interest 
in  development  in  low-income  countries 
is  taken  into  account  in  economic  policies 
which  affect  development. 

Fourth.  It  creates  a  new  Export  Devel- 
opment Credit  Fund.  The  Fund  would 
utilize  repayment  from  outstanding 
loans  to  subsidize  concessional  loans  to 
the  low-income  countries,  thus  aiding 
U.S.  exporters  and  enabling  countries  to 
purchase  goods  and  services  needed  for 
their  development. 

In  summaiT.  our  proposal  would  do 
the  following : 

Focus  the  now  much  diminished  bilat- 
eral aid  on  acute  problem  areas  in  order 
to  encourage  the  developing  countries  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  poorest  majority 
of  their  people  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment process ; 

Improve  coordination  of  all  U.S.  activi- 
ties that  bear  on  development;  and 

Create  a  new  facility  to  expand  U.S. 
exports  to  the  poorest  countries  with  the 
further  aim  of  providing  additional  re- 
sources to  those  countries  at  appropriate 
terms  without  increasing  U.S.  budgetary 
outlays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  initiative  is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  congressional  law- 
making. It  embodies  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus on  how  future  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams should  be  structured. 

I  am  inserting  the  text  of  the  proposal 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  and  urge 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it. 

H.R.  8258 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mutual  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973". 

MUTTAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  COOPERATION  ACT 

Sec.  2.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  the  first  section,  strike  out  "The 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "The  Mutual  Development  and 
Cooperation  Act  of  1973". 

(b)  Strike  out  "Agency  for  International 
Development"  each  place  It  appears  In  such 


Act  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such 
place  "Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency". 

policy;  de\'elopment  assistance 

AtJTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  1  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  chapter  heading.  Immediately 
after  "Chapter  1 — Policy"  insert  ";  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Authorizations". 

(b)  In  section  102,  relating  to  statement 
of  policy,  insert  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
•Statement  of  Policy. — ",  and  at  the  end 
thereof  add  the  following : 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  with  the  help  of  United  States 
economic  assistance,  progress  has  been  made 
in  creating  a  base  for  the  peaceful  advance  of 
the  less  developed  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  the  conditions  which  shapyed  the  United 
States  foreign  assistance  program  In  the  past 
have  changed.  While  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  seek  Incresised  cooperation  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, our  relations  with  the  less  developed 
countries  must  be  revised  to  reflect  the  new 
realities.  In  restructuring  our  relationships 
with  those  countries,  the  President  should 
place  appropriate  emphasis  on  the  following 
criteria: 

"(1)  Bilateral  development  aid  should  con- 
centrate increasingly  on  sharing  American 
technical  expertise,  farm  commodities,  and 
industrial  goods  to  meet  critical  development 
problems,  and  less  on  large-scale  capital 
transfers,  which  when  made  should  be  In 
association  with  contributions  from  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  working  together  in  a 
multilateral  framework. 

"(2)  Future  United  States  bilateral  sup- 
port for  development  should  focus  on  crit- 
ical problems  In  those  functional  sectors 
which  affect  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  developing  countries:  food 
production,  rural  development  and  nutri- 
tion; population  planning  and  health;  edu- 
cation, public  administration,  and  human 
resource  development. 

"(3)  United  States  cooperation  in  develop- 
ment should  be  carried  out  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  through  the  private  sector, 
•particularly  those  Institutions  which  al- 
ready have  ties  In  the  developing  areas, 
such  as  educational  institutions,  coopera- 
tives, credit  unions,  and  voluntarj-  agencies. 

"(4)  Development  planning  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  each  sovereign  country. 
United  States  assistance  should  be  adminis- 
tered In  a  collaborative  style  to  support  the 
development  goals  chosen  by  each  country 
receiving  assistance. 

"(5)  United  States  bilateral  development 
assistance  should  give  the  highest  priijrity 
to  undertakings  submitted  by  host  govern- 
ments which  directly  Improve  the  lives  of 
the  poorest  majority  of  people  and  their  ca- 
pacity to  participate  in  the  development  of 
their  countries. 

"(6)  United  States  development  assistance 
should  continue  to  be  available  through  bi- 
lateral channels  until  it  Is  clear  that  multi- 
lateral channels  exist  which  can  do  the  Job 
with  no  loss  of  development  momentum. 

"(7)  Under  the  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Mutual  Development 
and  Cooperation  Agency  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  all  United 
States  development-relr.ted  activities.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  should  sulvise 
the  President  on  all  United  States  actions  af- 
fecting the  development  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries,  and  should  keep  the  Con- 
gress Informed  on  the  major  aspects  of 
United  States  interests  in  the  progress  of 
those  countries." 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following 
new  sections; 

"Sec.  103.  Food  and  Nutrition. — In  order 
to  prevent  starvation,  hunger  and  m&lniitrl- 
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tion.  and  to  provide  basic  services  to  the 
people  living  In  rural  areas  and  enhance  their 
capacity  for  self-help,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  assistance,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  for 
agriculture,  rural  development  and  nutri- 
tion. There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  $300,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"Sec.  104.  Population  Planning  and 
Health. — In  order  to  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunities and  motivation  for  family  planning, 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth,  to 
prevent  and  combat  disease,  and  to  help  pro- 
vide health  services  for  the  great  majority, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  as- 
sistance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine,  for  population  planning  and 
health.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  In  addition  to  the  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  $150,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975, 
which  amounts  are  authorlz;ed  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  105.  Education  and  Human  Resource 
Development. — In  order  to  reduce  illiteracy, 
to  extend  basic  education  and  to  Increase 
manpower  training  in  skills  related  to  de- 
velopment, the  President  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine,  for  education, 
public  administration  and  human  resource 
development.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  $115,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975, 
which  amounts  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"Sec.  106.  Selected  Development  Prob- 
lems.— The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  to  help  solve 
economic  and  social  development  problems 
In  fields  such  as  transportation  and  power. 
Industry,  urban  development  and  export  de- 
velopment. There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purposes.  $93,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  which 
amounts  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"Sec  107.  Selected  Countries  and  Orga- 
nizations.—The  President  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  assl.stance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  in  support  of  the 
general  economy  of  recipient  countries  or 
for  development  programs  conducted  by 
private  or  international  organizations.  There 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes.  $60,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  ye?.rs  1974  and  1975,  which  amounts 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"Sec.  103.  Amplication  of  Existing  Pro'i- 
slons. — Assistance  under  this  chapter  sh^II  be 
furnished  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
cf  rules  I.  TI.  VI.  or  X  cf  chapter  2  of 
this  part,  and  nothing  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  construed  to  make  Inappllcabl-"  the  re- 
strictions, criteria,  authorities  or  other  pro- 
visions of  this  or  any  other  Act  in  accord- 
ance with  which  assistance  furnLshed  under 
this  chapter  would  otherwise  have  been 
provided. 

"Sec  109.  Transfer  rf  Funds.— Notwith- 
standing the  pre.?edlng  section,  whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  not  to  exceed 
15  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  any  provision  of  this  chapter  may  be 
transferred    to,    and   consolidated    with,    the 


funds  made  available  for  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  and  may  be  used  for  any  of 
the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be 
used,  except  that  the  total  In  the  provision 
for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  Is  made 
shall  not  be  Increased  by  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  made  avail- 
able for  such  provision.". 

DEVELOPMENT    LOAN   FUND 

"Sec.  4.  Section  203  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  "the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended."  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "predecessor  foreign  assistance  legis- 
lation" 

(b)  Strike  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  ana  for  "the  fiscal  year  1973"  and  In- 
sert m  Ueti  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  chapter 
I  of  this  part  and  part  V  of  this  Act  and". 

ADMlNISTRATrVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  adminis- 
trative provisions.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  638,  relating  to  Peace  Corps 
assistance.  Insert  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ";  or  under  part  V  of  this  Act". 

lb)  At  the  end  thereof .  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  640B.  Coordination. —  (a)  The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  system  for  coordina- 
tion of  United  States  policies  and  programs 
which  affect  United  States  Interests  In  the 
development  of  low  Income  countries.  To  that 
end.  the  President  shall  establish  a  Develop- 
ment Coordination  Committee  which  shall 
advise  him  with  respect  to  coordination  of 
United  States  policies  and  programs  affect- 
ing the  development  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, including  programs  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  development  assistance.  The 
Committee  shall  Include  the  Administrator, 
Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency.  Chairman;  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs.  Department  of  State;  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs.  Department  of  State:  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Affairs. 
Department  of  the  Treasury;  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs.  Department  of  Agriculture: 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  and  In- 
ternational Business.  Department  of  Com- 
merce: the  President,  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States;  the  President,  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation;  the  Special 
Re;)resentatlve  for  Trade  Negotiations.  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President;  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appro- 
priate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment In  each  country,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Diplomatic  Mission. 

(c)  Programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  undertaken  with  the  foreign  policy  p  ild- 
ance  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Development 
Coordination  Committee  shall  repKjrt  an- 
nually to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
United  States  actions  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  low  Income  countries.". 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  DEVELOPMENT  CREDIT 
FUND 

Sec.  6.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part : 

"PART  V 
"Sec.  801.  General  Authority.— fa)  In  the 
Interest  of  increasing  United  States  exports 
to  the  lowest  Income  countries,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  high  levels  of  employment  and 
Income  In  the  United  States  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  long-range, 
growing  export  markets,  while  promoting  de- 
velopment of  such  countries,  the  President 


shall  establish  a  fund,  to  be  known  as  the 
'United  States  Export  Development  Credit 
Fund',  to  be  used  by  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  authority  contained  In  this  part. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide extensions  of  credit  and  to  refinance 
United  States  exporter  credits,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  sale  of  United  States 
goods  and  services  to  the  lowest  income  coun- 
tries which  advance  their  development.  The 
provisions  of  Section  201  (d)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  extensions  of  credit  under  this  part. 
The  authority  contained  In  this  part  shall  be 
used  to  extend  credit  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  goods  and  services  which  are  of  de- 
velopmental character,  with  due  regard  for 
the  objectives  stated  In  section  102  (b)  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Fund  in  the  discharge  of  Its  functions 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Government  In  the 
same  fashion  as  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  under  section  2  (a)  (2)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended. 

"Sec  802.  Financing. —  (a)  As  many  here- 
after be  provided  In  annual  appropriation 
Acts,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  borrow 
from  whatever  source  he  deems  appropriate, 
during  the  period  from  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  through  December  31,  1977,  and 
to  Issue  and  sell  such  obligations  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  cf 
this  part.  Provided.  That  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  obligations  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  amount  specified  In  section  7  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended. 
The  dates  of  issuance,  the  maximum  rates 
of  Interest  and  otlier  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  obligations  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion win  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Obligations  Issued  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  shall  be  obligations  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  hereby  pledged  to  the 
full  payment  of  principal  and  interest  there- 
on. For  the  purpose  of  any  purchase  of  the 
obligations  issued  under  this  part,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorL-ed  to  use 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sp.Ie  of  any  securities  issued  i;nder 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or 
hereafter  in  force.  a..d  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  the  Secono 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  in 
force.  :ire  extended  to  Include  any  purchases 
of  the  obligations  Issued  under  this  part. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  at  any 
time,  sell  any  of  the  obligations  acquired 
by  him  unier  this  section.  All  redemptions. 
r)urcha:es.  aiid  sales  by  the  Secretary  of 
sic'.i  oblli;atioi.s  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  tr.insactions  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sec- 
tion 806.  the  amounts  borrowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  Into 
the  Fund  and  used  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part  .A-iy  difference  between  the  In- 
terest to  be  repaid  on  export  credits  made 
tmder  this  part  and  the  Interest  paid  by 
the  Fund  on  obligations  incurred  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  ."-ectlon  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  Fund  out  of  receipts  specified  In 
section  203  of  this  Act  or  out  of  receipts 
from  loans  made  pursuant  to  this  part. 

"(c)  Receipts  from  loans  made  pursuant 
to  this  part  are  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such  re- 
ceipts and  other  fimds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"Sec.  803.  LcnJlng  Celling  and  Termina- 
tion.— (a)  The  United  States  Export  Develop- 
ment Credit  Fund  shall  not  have  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  loans  In  an  aggregate 
amount    In    excess    of    one-fourth    of    the 
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amount  specified  In  section  7  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  a  mended. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Export  Develop- 
ment Credit  Fund  shall  continue  to  exercise 
its  functions  in  connecton  with  and  In  fur- 
therance of  its  objectives  and  purposes  until 
the  clcs?  of  business  en  December  31,  1977, 
but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  preventing  the  Fund  from 
acquiring  obligations  prior  to  such  date 
which  mature  subsequent  to  such  date  or 
from  assuming  prior  to  stich  date  liability  as 
acceptor  of  obligations  which  mature  subse- 
quent to  s\ich  date  or  from  issui  g  either 
prior  or  subsequent  to  such  date,  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.isury  or 
any  other  purchasers,  its  obligations  which 
mature  subsequent  to  such  date  or  from  con- 
tinuing £is  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
and  exercising  any  of  its  functions  subse- 
quent to  such  date  for  purposes  '  f  orderly 
liquidation,  including  the  administration  of 
Its  assets  and  the  collection  of  any  obliga- 
tions held  by  the  Fund. 

"Sf-.  801.  Repcrts  to  the  Cong^ress — The 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
semiannually  a  complete  and  detailed  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Ex- 
port Development  Credit  Fund.  The  report 
shall  be  as  cf  the  close  of  business  of  June  30 
and  December  31  of  each  year. 

"Sec.  805.  Administration  of  Fund. — The 
President  shall  establish  a  committee  to  ad- 
vise him  on  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  part.  Tlie  com- 
mittee shall  Include  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  President  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency. 

"Sec.  806.  Provision  for  Losses. — Ten  per 
centum  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
borrowed  und?r  subsection  803(a)  shall  be 
reserved  and  may  be  used  to  cover  any  losses 
incurr;d  on  loans  ext'jnded  under  this  part. 
Receipts  specified  in  section  203  of  this  Act 
may  also  b?  paid  into  the  Fund  for  the 
purpose  cf  compeni.'iting  the  Fund  for  any 

such  lC33?3. 

"Sec.  307.  Export-Import  Bank  Powers.- — 
Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be  construed  as 
a  llm;t..tlo:i  on  the  powers  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  808.  Prohibition  on  Loans  for  Defense 
Articles  or  Services. — The  authority  con- 
tained In  this  part  shall  not  be  used  to  ex- 
tend credit  In  connection  with  the  sale  of 
defense  articles  or  defense  services.  This  pro- 
vision may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 614  of  this  Act  or  pursuant  to  any 
other  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act. 

"Sec.  809.  Definitions. — As  used  In  this 
part — 

"(a)  'Lowest  Income  countries'  means  the 
poorer  developing  countries,  with  particular, 
but  not  exclusive,  reference  to  coi-i-.trles  In 
which,  according  to  the  latest  available 
Unltcl  Nations  statistics,  national  product 
per  capita  Is  less  than  $200  a  year.". 

REFERENCES     TO     EXISTING     ACT     AND     ADMINIS- 
TERING  AGENCY 

Sec.  7.  All  references  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  references  elso  to  the  Mutual 
Development  and  Cooperation  Act  of  1973 
a  ;d  to  the  Mutual  Developmer..  and  Co- 
operation .Agency,  respectively.  All  references 
In  the  Mutual  Development  and  Coopera- 
tion Art  r.f  1973  to  "this  Act"  or  to  any  pro- 
visions thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ref- 
erences also  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  or  to  the  appropriate 
provisions  thereof,  and  references  to  "the 
agemy  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing part  I"  shall  be  deemed  references  al.so 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
All  references  to  the  Mutual  Development 
and    Cooperation    Act    of    1973    and    to    the 


Mutual  Development  and  Cooperation 
Agency  shall,  where  appropriate,  be  deemed 
references  also  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  respectively. 


MULTINATIONAL  CORPORATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes, 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
great  hue  and  cry  over  the  Nation's  pres- 
ent precarious  position  in  international 
trade,  our  mounting  deficits,  our  de- 
valuations of  the  dollar  and  our  pending 
confrontation  with  foreign  competitors 
for  world  markets,  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism has  been  directed  toward  the  multi- 
national corporations  and  the  role  they 
have  played  in  bringing  about  the  cur- 
rent situation. 

These  firms,  vnVn.  their  globe  encircling 
sphere  of  operations,  have  been  accused 
of  putting  profits  before  patriotism,  and 
of  sacrificing  American  jobs  on  the  altar 
of  low  labor  costs  abroad.  The  corpora- 
tions have  denied  the  charges.  They  con- 
tend th  V  actually  have  created  employ- 
ment here,  although  some  do  admit  that 
their  foreign  operations  have  resulted  in 
replacing  production  workers  in  the 
Uiiilei  States  with  managerial,  research, 
and  service  personnel. 

However,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
comment  on  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
problem.  My  colleague.  Mr.  Dent,  is  well 
prepared  to  handle  it.  Instead,  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  colleagues'  attention  at 
this  time  to  two  other  matters  involving 
multinationals.  First;  I  would  urge  them 
not  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  the 
American  multinationals  and  forget 
about  foreign  multinationals.  Second.  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  pause  for  a 
moment  to  consider  what  effect  these 
giants  of  business  and  industry  could 
have  on  the  lives  of  all  people,  and  of  all 
governments  in  the  years  to  come. 

For  many  years  when  people  talked  of 
multinational  corporations,  they  auto- 
matically thought  in  terms  of  American- 
based  plants  which  established  subsidiary 
firms  throughout  the  world.  Multination- 
als and  American  corporations  were  syn- 
onomous,  particularly  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing World  War  n. 

U.S.  corporations  were  quick  to  rec- 
ognize the  potentially  lucrative  markets 
to  be  found  m  the  a.shes  of  foreign  econ- 
omies which  had  been  shattered  by  the 
war  and  were  ripe  for  thf'  rebuilding. 
They  saw  the  advantages  of  helping  the 
reconsti-uction  of  those  economies  while 
at  the  same  time  enjoying  lower  produc- 
tion costs  for  goods  shipped  back  to  the 
United  States. 

In  many  cases,  these  corporation.'-  were 
encouraged  by  our  Government  to  ex- 
pand their  overseas  opf^ratirns  in  order 
to  assist — the  underdeveloped  nations 
and  also  to  acquire  a  needed  source  of 
raw  materials.  Our  Government  h^s  gone 
so  far  as  to  insure  nio?t  of  these  firms 
against  anv  po.'^sible  confisc?toiy  action 
which  might  be  taken  by  foreign  author- 
ities. This  is  done,  of  course,  through  the 
Overseas  Private  Insurance  Corp.,  which 
is  supported  by  the  tax  dollars  of  working 
Americans. 


In  the  period  between  1950  and  1970. 
the  growth  of  American  multinational 
corporations  was  rapid.  The  number  of 
U.S.  firms'  foreign  subsidiaries  almost 
quadrupled,  jumping  from  2,300  to  8,000 
over  the  20-year  period.  In  nearly  the 
same  length  of  time,  the  amount  of  direct 
overseas  investments  also  soared,  from 
$11.8  billion  in  1950  to  $86  billion  in  1971. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  most 
people  linked  the  word  "multinational"' 
with  the  United  States.  What  is  surpris- 
ing, however,  is  that  few  people  are  now 
aware  of  the  growth  of  foreign  multi- 
nationals and  their  increased  interest  In 
the  past  few  years  in  locating  in  the 
United  States. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  value  oi  foreign  direct 
investments  here  jumped  from  S7.4  bil- 
lion in  1961  to  $13.7  billion  in  1971.  an 
increase  of  $6.3  billion.  However,  the 
DOC  notes  the  rate  of  increased  growth 
was  dramatic  over  the  last  5  years  of 
that  decade. 

From  1961  to  1966.  the  average  growth 
was  $330  million  a  year  or  4.1  percent  at 
an  annual  rate.  But.  from  19d6  to  1971, 
growth  more  than  doubled,  averaging 
$330  million  or  an  annual  rate  of  8.6 
percent,  DOC  reported. 

On  February  18.  1973.  an  article  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  reported  a  University 
of  Wisconsin  economist  as  linking  the 
second  devaluation  of  the  American  dol- 
lar with  a  possible  "grab"  of  U.S.  com- 
panies by  foreign  investors. 

Prof.  Warren  J.  Bilkey  was  quoted  as 
saying; 

If  the  thought  of  a  Japanese  takeover  of 
General  Motors  appears  fantastic.  Just  con- 
sider that  foreign  banks  now  own  more  than 
10  billion  dollars  more  than  they  did  10 
days  ago. 

That  was  the  result  of  the  dollar 
devaluation. 

Bilkey  explained  that  it  was  unlikely 
Japan  and  Germany  v.ould  lend  the  ex- 
cess dollars  to  Russia  and  China  to  be 
used  to  buy  products  manufactured  by 
Japanese  and  German  workers.  The 
strategy  v.ould  boomerang  because  they 
soon  would  end  up  still  holding  the  ex- 
cess American  dollars.  If  the  Japanese 
and  Germans  used  the  dollars  to  buy 
Russian  and  Chinese  raw  materials,  it 
would  mean  the  two  Communist  coun- 
tries then  would  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  rid  of  the  devaluated 
American  currency. 

Professional  Bilkey  suggested  Ger- 
many arid  Japan  might  more  wisely  use 
the  money  to  buy  American  stock,  add- 
ing that  if  cither  could  buy  enough  stock 
in  GM  to  gp.in  crntr~l.  it  could  then  de- 
termine the  worldwide  investment  poli- 
cies of  the  corporation. 

Frankly,  al'hcugh  ths  idea  expressed 
by  the  profe.ssor  was  intriguing.  I  por- 
son.nllv  thought  the  possibility  rather  re- 
mote. But,  just  1  month  later.  Industry 
Week  magazine  ran  an  article  stating 
Hitachi  Metals  America  Ltd..  a  ."subsid- 
iary of  the  Hitachi  Group  in  Tokyo,  had 
acquired  80.5-percent  Interest  in  a  mag- 
net manufacturing  plant  operated  by 
General  Electric  Co.  in  Mas.sachuetts. 

Hitachi,  imtil  then,  primarily  engaged 
in  Importing  Japanese  products  to  the 
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United  States,  now  says  it  Intends  to  ex- 
port products  from  its  new  plant.  Re- 
garding further  U.S.  investments.  Kenji 
Takitanl.  president  of  Hitachi  Metals 
America,  was  quoted  as  saying: 

We  have  an  aggressive,  open-minded  inter- 
est in  U.S.  ventures,  large  or  small,  at  any 
time.  We  want  to  e.xpand  our  roots  In 
America. 

In  the  same  article  Industry  Week  also 
reported  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries 
Ltd.  was  interested  in  more  direct  in- 
vestment in  U.S.  manufacturing,  and 
Nippon  Seiko  Co.,  Tokyo,  had  started  a 
joint  venture  with  Hoover  Ball  &  Bearing 
Co.  in  Michigan. 

Just  about  the  time  the  Industry  Week 
article  appeared.  Mr.  Harvev  D.  Shapiro 
wrote  an  excellent  article  on  multina- 
tional corporations  in  the  March  18  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  magazine.  En- 
titled "Giants— Beyond  Flag  and  Coun- 
try," it  is  an  extremely  well-written 
analysis  of  the  past  and  future  of  multi- 
nationals, and  their  effect  on  interna- 
tional economics  and  politics. 

Mr.  Shapiro  discusses  the  growth  of 
foreign  multinational  firms,  noting 
Japan,  for  example,  now  has  only  S4.5 
billion  in  overseas  direct  investments. 
However,  he  pointed  out  now  that  the 
Japanese  Government  hrs  relaxed  con- 
trols on  the  export  of  capital,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  Nation  s  foreign  investments 
v.ill  total  $10  billion  within  the  next  few 
years. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  an 
obsen-ation  of  Mr.  Shapiro's  that  while 
multinationals  grov/  in  number  and  in 
influence,  they  will  further  challenge  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  national 
governments.  Mr.  Shapiro  observes  that 
traditionally  a  state  is  responsible  for 
what  happens  within  its  borders,  but  that 
multinationals  require  a  free  flow  of 
goods,  capital,  and  labor  as  though  there 
were  no  borders.  They  look  upon  a  state 
or  states,  not  as  a  sovereign  entity  but 
as  a  sales  territorj-.  The  question"  then 
becomes,  as  Mr.  Shapiro  so  aptlv  puts  it. 
"which  is  to  govern?  The  law  of  the  land 
or  the  law  of  supply  and  demand''" 

George  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  is  quoted  in  the  article  as  won- 
dering how  a  national  government  can 
manage  its  domestic  financial  and  eco- 
nomic policies  if  it  cannot  control  the 
decisions  of  all  factors  within  that  econ- 
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omy.  The  point  is  made  that  multina- 
tional corporations  have  massive  eco- 
nomic power  and  that  economic  power  is 
political  muscle  as  well. 

This  is  a  disturbing  realization,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  multinational  corporations 
today  are  becoming  ensnared  in  a  web  of 
allegiances  to  various  governments 
which  could  become  extremely  sticky  in 
years  to  come. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  now,  how  this 
developing  problem  can  be  solved,  but  I 
do  know  that  I  disagree  quite  strongly 
with  the  proposal  put  forth  by  Mr.  Ball. 
He  suggests  a  sort  of  economic  United 
Nations,  a  supemational  regulatory  au- 
thority which  will  charter  global  firms, 
specify  their  rights  and  obligations  and 
standardize  the  host  government's  regu- 
lations   and    taxes.    I   shudder   at   the 
thought  of  putting  the  fate  of  Ameci^n 
citizens  into  the  hands  of  such  an'^au- 
thority,  in  view  of  what  our  experience 
with  the  United  Nations  has  taught  us  as 
to  where  the  loyalties  of  its  members  lie. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  realized  that 
the    growing    economic    and    political 
power  of  multinational  corporations  is  a 
force  which  must  be  reckoned  with.  Al- 
ready, these  giants  have  reached  a  pla- 
teau where  they  can  ignore  trade  imions, 
coiosumer   groups   and,   in  many   cases, 
minor  governmental  bodies.  It  is  not  un- 
realistic  to  assume  that   if   and   when 
these  modern-day  giants  decide  to  unite, 
and  form  their  own  set  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, sovereign  States  will  have  little 
or  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter.  I  fear 
for  the  day  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  superseded  by  a  sales 
contract. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
several  published  articles  relating  to  the 
activities  of  multinational  corporations 
today: 

FORE3GN  Direct  Investments  in  the 
Untfed  States,  1962-71 
The  value  of  foreign  direct  Investments  In 
the  United  States  increased  from  $7.4  bil- 
lion at  yearend  1961  to  $13.7  bUl  Ion  at  year- 
end  1971.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  a  part  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Social  and  Economic  Statistics 
Administration.  Historical  data  on  foreign 
direct  investments  In  the  United  States  are 
presented  and  factors  Influencing  such  in- 
vestments are  investigated  in  an  article  that 
will  appear  In  the  February  issue  of  BEA's 


monthly  magazine,  the  Survey  of  Current 
Business. 

Here  are  the  major  findings  of  the  article 
"Foreign  Direct  Investments  in  the  United 
States,  1962-71" — 

The  value  of  foreign  direct  investments 
in  the  United  States  Increased  $6.3  billion 
in  the  1962-71  period.  Net  capital  Inflows 
added  $2.6  billion  whUe  reinvested  earnings 
contributed  $3.8  bUllon.  The  value  of  the  for- 
eign share  of  U.S.  firms'  asset*  was  adjiisted 
downward  by  $100  mlUlon  during  the  decade 
The  rate  of  growth  of  foreign  direct  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States  increased 
sharply  after  1966:  from  yearend  1961  to 
yearend  1966.  their  average  growth  was  $330 
million  a  year,  or  4.1  percent  at  an  annual 
rate;  from  yearend  1966  to  yearend  1971 
growth  averaged  $930  million  a  year,  an  an- 
nual rate  of  8.6  percent. 

The  value  of  foreign  direct  Investments 
in  U.S.  manufacturing  amounted  to  $6.7  bil- 
lion In  1971.  That  was  49  percent  of  total  In- 
vestment Manufacturing's  share  in  1962  wa<« 
38  percent. 

European  countries  held  73  percent  of  for- 
eign direct  investments  in  the  United  States 
at  yearend  1971,  compared  with  69  percent 
at  yearend  1962.  Among  individual  countries, 
the  United  Kingdom  has  traditionally  had 
the  largest  direct  investments  in  the  United 
States  ($4.4  billion  In  1971 ) . 

Foreign  earnings  on  direct  Investments  in 
the  United  States  increased  from  $359  mil- 
lion to  $1,110  million  from  1962  to  1971.  In- 
come paid  to  foreign  parents  rose  from  $185 
mUUon  to  $623  mUUon  over  the  same  period. 
The    rate    of    return    from    foreign -owned 
manufacturing    firms    In    the   United   States 
has  historically  been  lower  than  that  from 
all  U.S.  manufacturing  firms.  The  gap  has 
however,  been  narrowing  in  recent  vears.  Iii 
1971,  the  rate  of  return  from  foreign -owned 
manufacturing    firms    In    the   United   States 
was  8.7  percent,  compared  with  10.7  percent 
for  all   U.S.   manufacturing  firms.   The  rate 
of  return  from  foreign-owned  firms  is  based 
on  a  measure  of  benefits  derived  from  the 
investments   which   adjusts  earnings  to   in- 
clude interest  on  Intercompany  debt  but  to 
exclude  U.S.  withholding  taxes  on  common 
stock    dividends.    This   measure   of   the   for- 
eign owners'  return   Is  most   comparable   to 
the  rate  of  return  from  all  manufacturing. 
For   full   details,   see   "Foreign   Direct   In- 
vestments   In    the    United    States,    1962-71." 
In  the  February  Issue  of  the  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  the  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analvsls.  The  Survey  Is 
available  from  Field  Offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Commerce,    or   from   the    Superin- 
tendent   of    Documents,    U.S.    Government 
Printing   Office,   Washington,   D.C.   20402,   at 
an  annual  subscription  price  of  $20,  includ- 
ing weekly  supplements:    single  copy,  $2.25. 


TABLE  1.-VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  YEAREND 

[In  millions  of  dollars 


Line 
No. 


Area  and  industry 


1962 


1%3 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1963 


1969 


1970  > 


1971 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 


Total 

By  area: 

Canada 

Europe i-"""!""!  -— - 

United  Kingdom...""""""^""'' 
European  Economic  Community"!"!" 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

France '.'....['. 

Germany 

Italy '.."'.'.'.'. 

Netherlands 

Otiier  Western  Europe. ."""""1!I" 

Sweden  '..'.'.' 

Switzerland 

Other " 

Japan 

Latin  America  and  other  Western  Hemisphere' 
Other 


7.612 


7.944 


8,363 


8.797 


9.054 


9,923 


10.815 


11.818 


13.270 


13.  704 


2.064 

5,247 

2,474 

1,675 

158 

183 

152 

100 

1,082 

1,098 

179 

836 

83 

112 

152 

37 


2.183 

5.492 

2.665 

1.728 

161 

182 

149 

102 

1,  134 

1.099 

185 

825 

89 

104 

123 

42 


2,284 

5,820 

2.796 

1.841 

175 

197 

156 

82 

1,231 

1,183 

199 

896 

88 

72 

145 

42 


2.388 

6.076 

2,852 

1,975 

175 

200 

209 

87 

1.304 

1.249 

215 

940 

94 

lis 

172 
43 


2.439 

6.274 

2.864 

2,144 

193 

215 

247 

87 

1,402 

1.266 

217 

949 

100 

103 

195 

43 


2,575 
7,005 


156 

2.405 

228 

265 

318 

86 

1,508 

1.444 

239 

1,096 

109 

108 

192 

43 


2,659 

7.750 

3,409 

2.790 

273 

288 

387 

92 

1.750 

1.551 

205 

1,238 

108 

181 

182 

43 


2.834 

8.510 

3,496 

3.306 

309 

319 

617 

95 

1.966 

1.708 

199 

1.395 

114 

176 

193 

105 


3  117 

9.554 

4.127 

3.555 

338 

286 

680 

100 

2.151 

1.872 

208 

1.545 

119 

229 

248 

121 


3,339 
10.077 

4.435 

3.757 
341 
315 
767 
109 

2,225 

1,886 
229 

1,537 
120 

-174 
315 
146 
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Line 
NO. 

Area  and  industry 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1%7 

1%8 

1969 

1970' 

1971  > 

18 

By  industry: 

Petroleum 

1  419 

1.513 
3,018 

706 
2,045 

662 

1,612 
3,213 

675 
2.  181 

682 

1,710 
3,478 

748 
2,169 

692 

1.740 
3,789 

739 
2,072 

714 

1,885 
4,181 

848 
2,193 

816 

2,261 
4,475 

938 
2,305 

836 

2.493 

5.344 

959 

2,189 
833 

2,992 
6.140 

9S4 
2,256 

888 

19 
20 
21 
22 

Manutactuting 

Trade 

Insurance  and  other  finance... 

Other 

2,885 

750 

1,943 

615 

3. 113 
6,748 

568 
2.352 

923 

1  The  value  of  foreign  direct  investments  is  the  sum  of  net  capital  inflows,  valuation  adjustments 
of  the  foreign  share  of  assets  held  by  U.S.  affiliates  of  foreign  firms,  and  the  foreign  share  of  re- 
nvesled  earnings  ol  incorporated  U.S.  affiliates. 

-  Revised. 


'  Preliminary. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  International  Investment 
Division. 


lABLE  2.     FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES   SELECTED  DATA  ITEMS 

[In  millions  of  dollars| 


Earnings 


Reinvested  earnings 


Interest,  dividends,  and 
branch  earnings 


Net  capital  inflows 


Line  No.    Area  and i  ndustry 


1962 


1971" 


1962 


1971' 


1962 


1971' 


1962 


19711 


1.  Total 359  i.  UO  214 

By  area:  ^ 

2.  Canada 90  218  56 

3.  Europe. -- 267  757  159 

4.  United  Kingdom 102  350  44 

5.  European  Economic  Community 105  274  75 

6.  Belgium  and  Luxembourg 2  22  2 

7.  France.. _ 4  21  2 

8.  Germany 6  55  3 

9-                        'taly -10  -1  -11 

10.  Netherlands 103  176  79 

11.  Other  Western  Europe 60  133  40 

12.  Sweden 6  10  3 

13.  Switzerland 53  118  34 

14.  Other i  5  3 

15.  Japan _ _3  92  —4 

16.  Latin  America  and  other  Western  Hemisphere 5  36  1 

17.  Other (:)  g  2 

By  industry: 

18.  Petroleum 126  203  116 

19.  Manufacturinj _ 146  512  W 

20.  Trade 19  130  15 

21.  Insurance 52  185 

22.  Other  finance 15  62  —2 

23.  Other 1  is  -3 


498 


185 


623 


132 


-67 


137 
292 

104 

140 

20 

11 

39 

-4 
75 
49 


48 
1 

53 
8 
7 

78 

318 

71 


26 
5 


48 

132 

63 

40 

4 

4 

4 

3 

25 

30 

3 

26 

(0 

4 

2 

P) 

14 
76 
8 
56 
18 
13 


466 

236 

134 

3 

10 

19 

5 

97 

96 

11 

83 

2 

40 

29 

116 

217 

52 

185 
39 
14 


43 
62 
19 
46 

5 

7 

31 

22 

-19 

-3 

1 
-7 

3 

24 

27 

-24 

-22 
41 
83 
36 
11 

-17 


85 

229 

203 

61 

-17 

18 

48 

13 

-1 

-35 

21 

-59 

3 

-456 

60 

16 

43 

287 

-497 

81 

-11 

30 


'  Preliminary. 

s  Less  than  J500,000  (plus  or  minus). 

Japanese  Firm  Buys  OEs  Magnet  FAcn-rrY 
Japanese  Investment  in  U.  S.  manufactur- 
ing continues  to  grow  with  one  of  the  latest 
ventures  Involving  Japan's  second  largest  In- 
dustrial combine  and  the  General  Electric 
Co. 

Hitachi  Metals  America  Ltd.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y..  a  subsidiary  of  the  Hitachi  Group. 
Tokyo,  acquired  an  80.5  Tc  interest  in  GE's 
permanent  magnet  manufacturing  plant  at 
Edmore,  Mich.,  to  form  a  new  company, 
Hitachi  Magnetics  Corp. 

The  Edmore  plant,  which  has  been  oper- 
ated as  a  department  of  GE's  Chemical  & 
Metallurgical  Dlv.,  Plttsfleld.  Mass.,  manu- 
factures products  for  the  automotive,  appli- 
ance, home  entertainment,  and  electronics 
industries. 

This  Is  the  first  manufacturing  venture  In 
the  U.  S.  for  any  company  of  the  Hitachi 
Group,  which  has  annual  sales  of  more  than 
$4  billion.  The  Japanese  firm  also  has  an 
extensive  overseas  marketing  operation  and 
plans  to  export  products  from  Hitachi  Mag- 
netics Corp. 

Hitachi  Meta'.s  America  had  been  primarily 
engaged  In  Importing  goods  Into  the  U.  S. 
prior  to  the  Edmore  plant  acquisition,  the 
company  said,  although  It  also  operates  a 
small  metals  fabricating  plant  in  Pittsburgh. 
KenJl  Takitanl,  president,  Hitachi  Metals 
America,  and  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Hitachi  Magnetics,  said:  "The  new 
operation  will  expand  the  magnetic  prcxluct 
lines  and  Improve  the  existing  technologies 
now  carried  on  at  the  Edmore  plant." 

Hitachi  Magnetics  will  expand  Its  present 
product  line  by  supplying  a  variety  of  ferrlte 
magnets,  considered  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing segments  of  the  Industry.  The  GE  plant 
had  not  been  manufacturing  the  ferrlte  mag- 
nets. Hitachi  also  said  that  the  prcxluct  line 
"will  encompass  the  full  spectrum  of  com- 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  International  Investment 

Division. 


msrclally  made  magnets:  Alnico,  ferrlte, 
samarium  cobalt,  and  Lodex." 

"It  is  expected  that  the  incresise  In  ex- 
ports win  result  in  expanding  employment  at 
Edmore  [which  currently  employs  6001,"  Mr. 
Takitanl  stated.  "We  hope  to  sell  throughout 
the  world." 

Regarding  further  U.  S.  investment,  Mr. 
Takitanl  said :  "We  have  an  aggressive,  open- 
minded  iatereat  In  U.  S.  ventures,  large  or 
small,  at  any  time.  We  want  to  expand  our 
roots  Ln  America." 

Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Ltd.  recently 
announced  an  Interest  In  more  direct  In- 
vestment in  U.  S.  manufacturing,  and  Nippon 
Seiko  Co.,  Tokyo,  has  started  a  Joint  venture 
with  Hoover  Ball  &  Bearing  Co.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  to  make  antifriction  bearings. 

Devaluation  May  Tbigger  Foreign  Grab — 
U.S.  Companies  V^ulnerable,  Economist 
Warns 

Madison,  Wis.— One  overlooked  effect  of 
the  devaluation  Is  that  It  will  speed  up  for- 
eign Investments  in  business  firms  and  may 
lead  to  foreign  takeovers,  a  University  of  Wis- 
consin economist  says. 

"If  the  thought  of  a  Japanese  t.akeover 
of  General  Motors  appears  fantastic,  Just 
consider  that  foreign  banks  now  own  more 
than  10  billion  more  dollars  than  they  did  10 
days  ago,"  said  Prof.  Warren  J.  Bilkey. 

"TTie  question  now  is  what  will  Germany 
and  Japan  do  with  all  the  dollars  they  have 
soaked  up  recently?"  Bilkey  asked. 

He  said  they  could  lend  the  dollars  to  Rus- 
sia and  China  to  be  used  to  buy  Japanese 
and  German  manufactured  goods,  but  that 
would  boomerang  because  they  soon  would 
have  the  dollars  back  on  their  hands. 

If  they  could  use  the  dollars  to  buy  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  raw  materials,  that  would 


leave  the  two  communist  countries  with  the 
problem  of  getting  rid  of  the  doUars. 

So  Bilkey  thinks  It  more  likely  the  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  will  use  the  money  to  buy 
American  stocks. 

If  the  Japanese  should  buy  enough  Gen- 
eral Motors  stock  to  get  control  of  GM,  Bilkey 
said,  they  then  could  determine  GM's  world- 
wide investment  policies. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

Mar.  18,  19731 

The  Multinationals — Giants  Beyond 

Flag  and  Country 

(By  Harvey  D.  Shapiro) 

The  meeting  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles  last 
March  had  all  the  trappings  of  a  dlplom.itic 
congress.  For  three  days  the  90-odd  delegates 
from  nine  nations  held  closed-door  meetings 
to  discuss  International  monetary  problems, 
tariffs  and  foreign-Investment  restrictions, 
and'they  concluded  with  a  joint  communique 
setting  forth  their  views.  The  delegates  did 
not  represent  any  governments,  however.  The 
participants  Included  David  Rockefeller, 
chairman  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  J.  Ken- 
neth Jamleson,  chairman  of  Exxon  Corporn- 
tion.  and  Giovanni  Agnelli  of  Flat,  as  well  as 
the  top  executives  from  such  giant  firms  as 
I.B.M.,  Caterpillar  Tractor  and  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries.  Altogether,  the  50  Euro- 
pean and  40  American  executives  represented 
multinational  corporations  with  assets  well 
ovpr  $300-bil]lon. 

Both  the  setting  and  the  substance  of  this 
meeting  may  be  a  commentary  on  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  multinational  corporations 
and  the  questions  they  raise  about  the  exist- 
ing system  of  nation-states.  A  multinational 
corporation  Is  one  which  not  only  sells  in 
more  than  one  country  but  also  obtains  Its 
raw  materials  and  capital,  and  produces  Its 
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goods.  In  several  countries.  Most  Important. 
It  Is,  In  some  sense,  managed  from  a  global 
point  of  view. 

According  to  recent  estimates,  the  gross 
world  product  Is  valued  at  S3 -trillion,  of 
which  some  $450-billlon,  or  15  per  cent.  Is 
produced  by  multinational  corporations. 
This  sictor  Is  growing  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  a  year,  faster  than  the  economies  of 
many  nations,  and  Prof.  Howard  V.  Perl- 
mutcer  of  the  Wharton  School  has  estimated 
that  by  1985  some  300  giant  multinational 
firms  will  produce  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  goods  and  services. 

About  200  giant  U^.-based  corporations 
are  regarded  as  multinational,  while  some 
3,600  additional  American  firms  already  have 
at  least  one  foreign  subsidiary.  American- 
based  firms  account  for  nearly  half  of  total 
multinational  output,  but  many  multina- 
tional corporations  are  based  In  Europe  and 
Japan,  including  giants  like  Unilever  and 
British  Petroleum,  and  500  or  so  smaller  for- 
eign firms  have  plants  in  the  U.S. 

This  month  the  Senate  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade,  headed  by 
Senator  Abraham  Rlbicoff,  Is  holding  hear- 
ings to  assess  the  impact  of  multinational 
corporations  on  the  troubled  American 
economy.  Multinational  firms  have  been  ac- 
cused of  deepening  the  nations  trade  deficit 
and  participating  in  the  cvirrency  specula- 
tions which  helped  produce  two  devaluations 
of  the  dollar.  According  to  Burton  Teague, 
a  senicr  research  associate  at  the  business- 
sponsored  Conference  Board,  "Many  business- 
men !  >ok  at  multinationals  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tributing the  fruits  of  technology  and 
manaperial  expertise  throughout  the  globe, 
but  American  labor  views  them  as  exporting 
Jobs,  while  some  less  developed  countries  see 
them  as  a  new  generation  of  exploiters." 
Political  leaders  aren't  sure  what  to  make  of 
them,  but  this  much  seems  certain:  For  the 
first  time  since  the  clash  between  the  emerg- 
ing nations  and  the  medieval  church  was 
settled  In  favor  of  the  nation-state,  a  power- 
ful and  unique  new  international  entity  has 
emerged  in  the  world  that  is  raising  im- 
portant political,  social  and  legal  questions. 

Almost  everybody  knows  Hershey  bars 
come  from  Hershey,  Pa.,  but  where  do 
Nestles  chocoLite  b  irs  come  from?  Well, 
these  days  they're  made  in  Perelra.  Colombia: 
Tempelhof,  West  Germany:  Cacapava.  Brazil, 
and  Fulton.  N.Y.,  as  well  as  dozens  of  other 
places  around  the  world.  Though  many  U.S. 
shoppers  think  of  Nestle's  as  another  little 
American  chocolate  maker,  the  Nestl6  Com- 
pany of  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  is  actually  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Nestle  Alimentana.  S-A.  The  name 
does  not  evoke  an  Image  of  massive,  many- 
tentao'.ed  power  like  that  cf  IBM.  or  ITT. 
Nonetheless,  the  corporation  Is  the  29th 
largest  in  the  world  In  terms  of  sales,  and 
ranks  with  Unilever  as  the  largest  of  the  food 
processors. 

The  firm  had  to'al  Income  of  $4.2-blUlon 
last  year  of  which  5ri  per  cent  came  from 
Europ>e.  33  per  cent  from  the  Americas.  11 
per  cent  from  Asia  and  3  per  cent  from  Aft-lca. 
At  headquarters  in  Vevey.  Switzerland,  on 
Lake  Geneva,  a  cosmopolitan  group  of  Nestle 
executives  orchestrates  the  activities  of  the 
firm's  hundreds  of  subsidiaries,  which 
operate  300  factories,  maintain  677  sales  of- 
fices and  employ  110.000  people  in  60 
countries. 

Nestl^  Alimentana,  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  bahy-food  business  launched  by  Henri 
Nestle  in  1866.  ts  now  a  holding  company 
sitting  atop  a  mind-boggling  array  of  sub- 
sidiary companies  which  it  has  formed  or 
acquired.  It  controls  two  other  holding  com- 
panies. Unllac,  Inc  ,  of  Panama  and  Nestle 
Holdings  Ltd.  of  Nassau,  and  beneath  this 
superstructure  ojierates  dozens  of  companies 
using  the  Nestle  name  and  selling  Nestld 
products  such  as  Nescafe  and  Nesqulk  cocoa 
all  over  the  world.  It  also  controls,  or  Is 
allied  with  dozens  of  ot^ier  firms  which  don't 


fiy  the  Nestle  flag,  like  Llbby,  McNeil  &  Libby, 
the  giant  American  canner,  Bachmann 
Bakeries  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Milk  Company  of  Thailand.  These  firms  sell 
the;r  products  under  hundreds  of  brand 
names,  Including  such  popular  labels  as 
Crosse  &  Blackwell  soups  and  Deer  Park 
Mountain  Spring  Water. 

The  actual  production  cf  the  firm's  coffees, 
chocolates,  baby  foods,  dairy  products  and 
frozen  foods  is  highly  decentralized.  Cocoa, 
coffee  beans  and  other  raw  materials  are 
bought  In  local  markets  by  individual  subsi- 
diaries, and  "we  vary  each  product  according 
to  local  tastes."  says  Gerard  J.  Oognlat,  chair- 
man of  Nestle's  In  White  Plains.  Nestle  com- 
panies make  their  soups  thick  and  creamy 
in  West  Germany  and  thin,  like  bouillon,  in 
Latin  America. 

While  the  products  may  be  adapted  locally, 
the  recipes  for  marketing  and  operations  are 
wTltten  in  Vevey.  Headquarters  receives  regu- 
lar projections  on  sales  and  profits  from  the 
subsidiaries,  along  with  plans  on  how  they 
will  achieve  their  goals,  and  the  parent  com- 
pany takes  an  active  part  In  developing 
marketing  strategies,  brand  names  and  even 
packages  to  l.isure  success  In  each  market. 
Some  25  million  foreigners  visited  Spain  last 
year,  ar.d  while  many  may  have  been  mysti- 
fied by  the  local  food.  Nestle  Alimentana 
made  sure  they  could  find  their  old  friend 
Nescafe  in  a  familiar  package. 

Wheii  new  products,  marketing  techniques 
or  technolO'.ies  prove  successful  in  one  coun- 
try, they  are  transmitted  via  the  parent  orga- 
nizaaon  to  other  subsidiaries.  And  if  a  Nestle 
affiliate  should  falter,  the  trouble  shooters  at 
N'eitle  Products  Technical  Assistance  Co.  Ltd. 
(Nestec)  will  parachute  onto  the  scene  tD 
straighten  things  out.  Headquarters  also 
keeps  an  eye  on  coffee  and  cocoa  markets, 
where  NestU'  is  among  the  world's  largest  cus- 
tomers, and  it  scans  gloijal  fjolitlca!  and  so- 
cial developments.  Are  there  threats  In  Chile^ 
New  markets  opening  in  China?  A  shift  to 
consumer  goods  In  Eastern  Europe?  A  bad 
cocoa  croD  In  Ghana?  A  new  taste  for  wine 
in  the  U.S.?  Prom  listening  posts  all  over  the 
world,  reports  flow  into  Vevey.  Ultimately, 
headquarters  also  coordinates  the  massive 
flow  of  funds  among  the  subsidiaries,  lend- 
ing money  to  some,  drawing  down  profits 
from  others,  always  keeping  abreast  of  Im- 
pending changes  in  currency  exchange  rates, 
and.  some  say.  manipulating  the  over-all  fiow 
of  funds  to  minimize  the  firm's  worldwide  tax 
burden  and  maximize  profits. 

Nestles  top  executives  come  from  several 
countries,  but  they  all  seem  to  regard  nation- 
states  more  like  sales  territories  than  sacred 
ties  of  blood  and  history.  For  example, 
Nestle's  U.S.  chairman.  Gerard  Oognlat,  who 
Is  also  a  director  of  Llhby's  is  a  native  of 
Switzerland  who  Joined  Nestle  Alimentana  in 
1946.  He  moved  12  times  over  the  next  20 
years,  rising  through  various  executive  posi- 
tions with  Nestl^  affiliates  In  Canada.  Latin 
America,  Stamford,  Conn.,  Vevey  and  Paris 
before  coming  to  White  Plains  in  1966.  This 
summer,  the  47-year-old  executive,  who 
speaks  softly — in  five  languages — w\\\  return 
to  Vevey  to  become  one  of  the  parent  com- 
panv'3   seven   top-level    "general   managers. '• 

When  Gobnlat  leaves  White  Plains.  Nestle 
president  David  E.  Guerrant,  an  American, 
will  become  chief  executive  of  the  corpora- 
tion while  remaining  chairman  of  Libby's. 
His  successor  as  chief  executive  officer  at 
Libby's  was  Douglas  B.  Wells,  an  American 
who  Joined  Nestle's  in  White  Plains  In  1949 
and  served  tours  of  duty  with  Nestle  affiliates 
In  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  before 
Vevey  Installed  him  as  president  of  Libby's 
last  July.  To  Insure  a  steady  crop  of  good 
Nestl6  men,  last  fall  the  parent  company 
converted  an  old  hotel  in  Rlve-Reine  to 
house  its  International  Training  Center,  at 
which  Nestle  executives  from  around  the 
world  come  to  prepare  ror  senior  manage- 
ment roles.  After  a  little  post  graduate  train- 


ing there,  one  suspects,  they  go  forth  to  sell 
chocolates  to  the  world  with  passports 
staTiped  "Swiss"  or  "French"  or  "American," 
but  with  an  outlook  marked  simply  'Nestle." 

The  rise  of  multinational  corporations  like 
Nestle  Alimentana  is  rooted  In  the  logic  of 
economics.  Growth  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
capitalism:  As  firms  saturate  their  local  mar- 
Lets,  they  broaden  their  horizons  and  seek 
new  markets.  Instead  of  expanding  existing 
plants  to  supply  these  new  markets,  it  is 
often  more  economical  to  open  new  factories 
near  them  and  to  buy  raw  materials  in  the 
area.  When  a  new  market  is  In  another  coun- 
try, political  concerns  may  require  this 
choice.  There  are  often  political  dangers  for 
a  product  labeled  "imported,"  as  the  Japa- 
nese are  finding  out,  but  tariffs  and  quotas 
on  Imported  goods  don't  apply  to  the  same 
goods  if  they  are  produced  domestically  by 
foreign-owned  corporations.  So,  as  the  Japa- 
nese economist  Chiakl  Nlshiyama  notes,  "The 
higher  trade  barriers  become,  the  more  at- 
tractive it  will  be  for  foreign  capital  to  go 
Into  that  country  for  Investment. "  And  once 
a  corporation  invests  in  another  country,  like 
a  person  who  buys  a  house  in  a  community, 
the  firm  begins  an  Involvement  that  broadens 
its  interests  and  Its  outlook.  In  contrast  to  a 
firm  which  simply  ships  in  some  goods  to  be 
sold,  a  company  which  makes  a  direct  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  in  another 
nation  becomes  an  employer  and  taxpayer, 
citizen  and  political  participant.  It  brings  in 
not  only  goods,  but  technology  and  a  way 
of  life. 

The  extractive  industries  had  no  choice  but 
to  invest  wherever  natural  resources  were  to 
be  found;  so  firms  like  Anaconda,  Exxon, 
British  Petroleum  and  United  Fruit  were  be- 
coming multinational  in  the  19th  century. 
Rising  tariffs  after  World  War  I  led  many 
manufacturing  companies  abroad  for  the 
first  time  but  this  movement  was  slowed  by 
the  Depression  and  World  War  II.  The  de- 
velopment of  truly  multinational  corpora- 
tions began  on  a  broad  front  In  the  late  nlne- 
teen-fortles.  The  movement  was  led  by 
American  corporations  which  saw  lucrative 
new  markets  In  countries  rebuilding  their 
war-torn  economies,  as  well  as  opportunities 
to  produce  cheaply  abroad  for  sale  at  home. 
U.S.  overseas  direct  investment  Increased 
from  Sll.B-bilUon  in  1950  to  $32-bllllon  in 
1960  and  $86-bUllon  in  1971.  Two-thirds  of 
this  postwar  growth  was  in  Western  Europe, 
and  most  of  that  was  concentrated  In  such 
fast-growing,  nonextractlve  industries  as 
chemicals,  electronics,  autos  and  computers. 
The  number  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
firms  Increased  from  2.300  in  1950  to  more 
than  8,000  In  1970,  while  total  foreign  assets 
controlled  reached  $126-blllion. 

In  his  1967  book  "The  American  Chal- 
lenge," J.  J.  Servan-Schrelber  warned  of  an 
impending  takeover  of  the  European  economy 
by  American-based  multinationals.*  How- 
ever, Servan-Schrelber  sketched  only  part  of 
the  picture.  The  rise  of  the  Common  Market 
since  1958  has  reduced  European  trade  and 
Investment  barriers  and  permitted  American - 
sized  economies  of  scale,  while  government- 
encouraged  mergers  have  created  a  number  of 
trans-European  firms  that  can  generate  sur- 
plus caoital.  As  a  result,  an  impressive  num- 
b;r  of  European  firms  have  been  quietly  ex- 
panding foreign  operations  recently. 

In  contrast  to  the  early  European  invest- 
ments in  raw  materials  in  colonial  areas,  the 
recent  European  foreign  investment  has  been 
In  the  U.S.,  primarily  in  technologically  so- 
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•  "The  American  Challenge"  was  fore- 
shadowed by  Fred  McKenzle's  "The  American 
Invaders."  which  warned:  "The  most  serious 
aspect  of  the  American  industrial  Invasion 
lies  In  the  fact  that  these  newcomers  have 
acquired  control  of  every  new  Industry  cre- 
ated durlne  the  past  15  years."  McKenzle's 
book  was  a  best  seller  when  it  was  published 
In  London  In  1902. 


phisticated  Industries  such  as  chemicals  and 
synthetic  fibers,  as  well  as  consumer  goods. 
These  days,  the  manufacturers  of  such  "all- 
American"  products  as  20-Mule  Team  Borax, 
Bic  pens,  Librium,  Ovaltine  and  even  Good 
Humor  ice  cream  are  owned  by  European 
companies.  Two  devaluations  of  the  dollar, 
which  have  made  investments  in  the  U.S.  rel- 
atively less  expensive,  serve  to  accelerate  the 
trend. 

Not  only  are  European  firms  pulled  here 
by  the  world's  largest  and  richest  market  and 
by  the  sophisticated  R.  and  D.  community, 
they  are  also  being  forced  to  become  multi- 
national by  competition  from  American-based 
multinational  companies.  Joseph  Rubin  of 
the  international  accounting  firm  of  Alex- 
ander Grant,  Tansley.  Witt,  explains:  "In 
order  to  remain  competitive,  European  firms 
in  multinational  industries  have  had  to  ob- 
tain a  foothold  In  the  world's  largest  market 
In  order  to  dilute  their  over-all  costs  over  a 
greater  sales  base  and  lower  their  per-unit 
costs." 

Japanese  companies  are  also  belatedly  be- 
coming multinational.  Despite  its  success  as 
an  exporter,  Japan  has  only  $4.5-bllllon  in 
overseas  direct  investments,  mainly  in  raw 
materials  in  nearby,  less-developed  countries. 
Now  that  the  Japanese  Government  has 
eased  its  stiff  controls  on  the  export  of  capi- 
tal, however,  foreign  Investment  is  likely  to 
rise  to  $10-blllion  by  1977.  Some  of  this  will 
fiow  to  the  U.S..  but  a  significant  amount  is 
being  directed  toward  Europe,  where  Japan's 
mushrooming  export  sales  totaled  $1.6-bll- 
Uon  last  year  and  where  the  kind  of  protec- 
tionist rumblings  that  have  endangered  her 
American  markets  are  beginning  to  be  heard. 

Dr.  Peter  Gabriel,  the  new  dean  of  Boston 
University's  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, predicts:  "The  L.D.C.'s  [less  developed 
countries]  and  the  Eastern  bloc  [the  Soviet 
Union.  China  and  Eastern  Europe)  represent 
the  biggest  single  growth  area  for  multina- 
tional corporations  in  the  remainder  of  this 
century."  Gabriel,  a  former  partner  in  Mc- 
Kinsey  &  Co.,  an  international  consulting 
firm,  argues.  "The  needs  of  the  Third  World 
and  the  Eastern  bloc  countries  for  the  re- 
sources and  capabilities  the  multinationals 
possess  are  almost  Infinite,  but  the  multi- 
national Involvement  will  be  very  different 
from  that  In  the  West." 

Rising  nationalism  in  the  former  colonial 
areas  has  fostered  a  suspicion  of  any  new 
exploitation.  Billions  of  dollars  of  invest- 
ments have  been  expropriated  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Algeria.  Argentina,  Indonesia  and 
most  recently,  Chile.  The  oil-producing  na- 
tions have  been  demanding  not  only  a  larger 
share  of  profits,  but  of  ownership  as  well. 
And  In  1970,  the  Andean  Common  Market 
count  Ires  stipulated  that  foreign  companies 
had  to  turn  over  ownership  of  their  opera- 
tions to  local  control  within  15  to  20  years. 

"The  era  of  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion as  a  traditional  direct  Investor  In  the 
L.D.C.'s  is  coming  to  an  end."  Gabriel  says. 
Instead,  firms  which  once  sought  100  per 
cent  ownership  of  foreign  subsidiaries  are 
becoming  more  flexible.  For  example,  du 
Pont  and  American  Cyanamld  have  accepted 
minority  Interests  In  Mexican  ventures.  Ga- 
briel ,=eos  the  mana'^rement  contract.  In 
which  firms  "Invest"  their  skills  Instead  of 
thetr  money,  as  an  even  more  Ukelv  model 
for  the  future.  TWA.  has  managed  Ethio- 
pian Airlines  since  World  War  11.  for  ex- 
ample, while  Go9dyear  has  agreed  to  operate 
tw:>  s-a  e-T.ned  tire  comownies  in  Indo- 
nei.i   for   ?.   fee   based  en   s?.les  and  profits 

Multinationals  don't  have  any  opportuni- 
ties to  acquire  ownership  Interests  in  East- 
ern bloc  countries,  except  for  Rumania  and 
■Vueoslavia.  but  Dr.  Oabriel  argues  these 
countries  will  Increasingly  seek  management 
contracts  with  multinational  firms  to  obtain 
the  technology,  managerial  skills  and  capital 
they  need  to  compete  In  the  growing  East- 
West  trade  These  days,  a  variety  of  firms 
have  management  contracts  with  the  Soviet 


Union,  among  them  Flat,  which  built  the 
Togllattl  auto  factory  In  Russia  for  a  reported 
$50-mlllion,  as  well  as  International  Harves- 
ter and  Renault,  which  have  similar  arrange- 
ments in  Eastern  Europe. 

Some  Eastern  bloc  countries  are  even 
developing  their  own  state-owned  multina- 
tional enterprises.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a 
group  of  eight  banks  in  Western  Europe.  In 
a  Joint  venture  with  Belgian  Interests  called 
Society  Scaldla-Volga,  the  Russians  have 
opened  a  small  plant  near  Brussels  where 
Volgas  and  Moskvltches  are  assembled  large- 
ly for  the  Belgian  market.  Meanwhile,  in 
October  several  oil-rich  sheikdoms  began 
talking  about  "downstream"  investments  tn 
refineries  or  even  gas  stations:  perhaps  Eu- 
ropeans will  soon  be  filling  up  with  Faisal 
Supreme  or  Saudi  Ethyl. 

Whether  as  owners  or  managers,  as  senior 
or  Junior  partners,  multinational  enterprises 
seem  destined  to  continue  expanding  their 
role.  Only  such  giants,  or  major  governments, 
can  now  afford  to  develop  new  technologies 
and  new  products.  Pew  Institutions  In  the 
world,  public  or  private,  for  example,  could 
have  mustered  the  $5-bUllon  I.B.M.  spent  to 
develop  Its  360  series  of  computers.  More- 
over, as  multinational  firms  operate  in  more 
and  more  markets,  Joseph  Rubin  points  out, 
firms  in  one  country  must  either  acquire, 
or  be  acquired  by,  competitors  in  other  na- 
tions. Just  as  local  and  regional  Industries 
In  the  U.S.  gradually  were  consolidated  Into 
a  nationwide  economy  earlier  in  this  century. 

Earlier  this  year  Carl  A.  Gerstacker,  chair- 
man of  Dow  Chemical,  told  the  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Industrial  World  Ahead, 
"We  appear  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of 
what  will  not  really  be  multinational  or  in- 
ternational companies  as  we  know  them  to- 
day, but  what  we  might  call  'anatlonal'  com- 
panies— companies  without  any  nationality, 
belonging  to  all  nationalities."  European 
firms  are  leading  the  way  in  this.  S.K.F., 
a  Swedish  ball-bearing  manufacturer 
changed  Us  "official  language"  on  all  memos 
and  even  conversation  in  its  headquarters 
from  Swedish  to  English,  the  lingua  franca 
of  multinational  business.  Royal  Dutch-Shell 
and  Unilever  operate  companies  which.  In 
each  case,  are  controlled  by  a  pair  of  holding 
companies,  one  based  in  England  and  the 
other  In  the  Netherlands:  their  executives 
and  employes  are  even  more  polyglot  than 
their  shareholders.  Most  American-based 
multinationals  still  tend  to  do  70  per  cent 
of  their  business  at  home,  but  a  few  Ameri- 
can firms  are  also  submerging  their  national- 
ities. More  and  more  firms  are  staffing  over- 
seas subsidiaries  with  local  citizens,  and  for- 
eigners have  become  executives  and  directors 
of  such  corporations  as  I.B.M.,  H.  J.  Heinz 
and  Xerox;  in  addition,  shares  of  a.E.,  du 
Pont,  Ford,  Kodak  and  Goodyear  are  sold  on 
stock  exchanges  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Brus- 
sels, and  Frankfurt  or  Dusseldorf. 

Paralleling  the  rise  of  more  "anational" 
firms,  the  world's  major  banks  have  divided 
themselves  into  multinational  consortia. 
The  largest.  Orion  Bank  Ltd.,  was  founded 
In  October,  1969.  by  Chase  Manhattan.  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada.  Britain's  National  West- 
minister Bank,  Westdeutsche  Landesbank 
Glrozentrale,  Credlto  Itallano  and  Mitsubishi 
Bank,  Orion  is  represented  In  more  than  100 
countries  and  headquartered  in  London,  but 
It  has  no  real  "nationality." 

Instantaneous  global  communications,  the 
computer  and  the  rise  of  professionally 
trained  managers  have  made  control  of  these 
far-flung  ei^terprises  feasible,  though  man- 
agerial styles  vary  from  tightly  controlled 
empires  to  loose  confederations.  When  the 
Cummins  Engine  Company  of  Columbus. 
Ind..  launched  Klrloskar-Curamins  Ltd.  as  a 
Joint  venture  in  India  a  decade  ago.  Cum- 
mins vice  president  George  Tliurston  recalls, 
"All  the  machinery  we  brought  In  was  based 
on  the  concept  of  a  man  standing  at  a  ma- 
chine while  doing  his  work.  But  we  learned 


the  Indian  is  much  more  content  If  he  can 
squat,  so  we  had  to  re-engineer  the  machin- 
ery and  lower  the  controls  so  a  guy  could 
work  squatting  "  Like  many  multinationals. 
Cummins  has  adopted  Nestle's  approach  of 
defining  goals  but  leaving  local  managers 
some  discretion  In  how  to  achieve  them. 
However,  the  multinational  headquarters  al- 
most always  reserves  for  itself  the  tasks  of 
long-range  planning,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  finance. 

Because  they  Introduce  advanced  technol- 
ogr  and  management  on  a  large  scale,  the 
corporations  have  been  telescoping  the  proc- 
ess of  development  In  many  countries.  In 
the  Third  World,  Nestle  is  teaching  new  agri- 
cultural methods  to  its  suppliers  and  new 
child-rearing  and  health-care  practices  to 
mothers  to  whom  it  hopes  to  sell  baby  food 
and  dairy  products.  Ultimately,  multination- 
al companies  "may  be  a  more  effective  device 
than  foreign  trade  in  improving  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  L.D.C.'s,"  says  Charles 
P.  Klndleberger.  professor  of  economics  at 
M.I.T.  He  explains.  "You  didn't  get  an  equal- 
ized standard  of  '.Iving  and  wage  scale  in  the 
U.S.  until  capital  moved  out  through  the 
country,  and  national  companies  helped  do 
this,  though  the  populists  hated  these  com- 
panies, especially  the  chain  stores."  Although 
multinational  firms  may  move  to  an  area 
because  of  Its  low  wages,  the  firm's  payroll 
may  increase  local  Income  dramatically. 
When  Cummins  opened  Its  Poona.  India, 
plant.  George  Thurston  recalls.  "We  used  to 
have  three  buses  to  pick  up  the  workers. 
Now  ovir  biggest  problem  Is  parking  space  for 
their  cars  and  bicycles.  People  have  reached 
that  economic  level." 

A  free  flow  of  goods,  investments  and  tech- 
nology may  heighten  worldwide  productivity 
and  economic  efficiency  in  the  long  run,  but 
such  free  movements  could  also  lead  to  in- 
stability and  painful  dislocations.  Higher  liv- 
ing standards,  moreover,  require  new  styles 
of  living.  For  instance,  when  Sears  helped  in- 
troduce mass  merchandising  In  Mexico,  Its 
retail  stores  provided  more  varied  goods  and 
created  new  Jobs  and  Industries  to  supply  the 
stores.  But  these  stores,  with  their  Imper- 
sonal cash-and-carry  operations,  also  re- 
placed the  social  life  that  surrounded  local 
markets.  Thus,  multinational  corporations 
hasten  and  exacerbate  the  social  changes  that 
accompany  development,  and  sometimes  sow 
tensions  which  lead  to  their  own  expropria- 
tion. 

While  Third  World  nations  would  like  to 
acquire  the  managerial  expertise,  capital 
markets  and  research  facilities  that  come 
along  with  multinational  headquarters,  they 
are  more  likely — with  their  uneducated  labor 
force,  low  wages  and  uncluttered  land — to 
attract  chemical  plants,  oil  refineries  and 
sprawling,  messy,  labor-intensive  Industries. 
This  Is  particularly  so.  says  Dr.  John  Hackett, 
executive  vice  prssident  at  Cummins  Engine 
Company,  because  "countries  like  Brazil 
aren't  nearly  as  concerned  about  ecology  as 
the  U.S.  and  Japan."  Thus,  as  pollution  legis- 
lation grows  more  stringent  in  the  developed 
countries,  multinational  corporations  are 
likely  to  tempt  the  less-developed  nations 
with  Incomes  approaching  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago— at  the  cost  of  looking  and  smelling 
like  northern  New  Jersey  or  South  Chicago. 

Trade  unions  in  the  industrialized  nations 
are  of  course,  concerned  that  the  movement 
of  plants  to  other  countries  will  mean  loss  of 
Jobs.  However.  American  labor's  claim  that 
multinationals  "export  Jobs"  from  the  U.S.  is 
challenged  by  Prof.  Robert  B.  Stobaugh  in  a 
study  financed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Stobaugh  and  his  associates  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School  examined  nine 
major  overseas  Investments  and  concluded 
they  created  more  Jobs  for  U.S.  workers  than 
they  eliminated;  if  these  Investments  hadn't 
6een  made,  the  study  asserted.  America 
would  have  lost  600,000  Jobs,  since  the  firms 
would  have  been  unable  to  compete  success- 
fully. However,  the  study  noted  that  these 
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investments  tended  to  "displace"  production 
workers,  while  increasing  managerial,  re- 
search and  service  Jobs. 

Union  leaders  also  worry  that  multina- 
tional companies  can  undermine  collective 
bargaining  by  threatening  to  move  rather 
than  meet  union  demands.  Henrj-  Ford  II. 
for  example,  told  Prime  Minister  Edward 
Heath  in  1971  that  if  striking  workers  at 
Fords  Dagenham.  England,  plant  weren't 
tamed,  the  company  might  abandon  the 
factory. 

"International  bargaining  doesn't  exist 
anypl'.ce  and  I  don  t  see  how  it  can,"  savs 
Gus  Tyler,  assistant  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies  Garment  Workers.  Garment 
workers  making  .S3  an  hour  in  the  U.S.  and  16 
cents  an  hour  on  Tai.van  have  little  common 
ground  for  negotiating  with  an  employer, 
Tjier  says,  so  to  help  stanch  the  flow  of  Jobs 
abroad  American  labor  Is  reiving  for  the 
present  on  legislation.  The  A  F.L.-C.I.O.  sup- 
ports the  Burke-Hartke  bill,  which  seeks  to 
tighten  control  on  foreign  investment  and 
restrict  imports.  "In  the  long  run,"  Tyler  ad- 
mits, 'we  have  to  hope  wage  levels  elsewhere 
will  come  up." 

Perhaps  they  will,  for  in  an  economy  domi- 
nated by  multinational  companies,  all  roads 
are    supposed    to    lead    to    equilibrium.    In 
theory,   industry   would  gradually  be  moved 
from    high-rent,    cluttered    areas    to    cheap, 
vacant   land,  thus  evening  out  global  land 
use,    and    gIob?.l    wages,    interest    and    prices 
would  all  tend  to  become  more  equal.  How- 
ever,   the    uniformity    resulting    from    thus 
tying  together  various  national  economies  Is 
a    double-?dged    sword.    Multinationals    are 
making    the    world's    business    procedures, 
measures   and   standards   more   uniform,   as 
goods   are   being   made   and   used   in   widely 
varied  settings.  But  they  are  also  fostering  a 
growing  sameness  in  the  world's  major  cities. 
"It's  sad,  but  work  habits  are  going  to  be- 
come   the    same    everywhere,"    says    Giorgio 
Delia  Seta,  a  vice  president  of  the  Pirelli  Tire 
Corporation,    who    bemoans    the    decline    of 
the  long  Italian  lunch  break.  All  the  type- 
writers and  radios  and  toys  and  underwear 
In  the  world  sometimes  seem  to  be  made  in 
the   same   Hong  Kong  factory.   An  effective 
marketing  program  demands  that  all  British 
Petroleum  stations  look  pretty  much  alike. 
McDonald's  golden  arches  will  soon  be  every- 
where. And  a  Hilton  is  a  Hilton  Is  a  Hilton. 
This  growing  sameness  applies  to  people  as 
well.    Professor   Klndleberger  sees   multina- 
tionals as  creating  a  new  cadre  of  Interna- 
tional  managers  who  will  be  committed  to 
the  aggrandizement  of   their  Arms  and   to 
their  own  salaries  and  stock  options,  but  to 
little  else.  Like  the  mobile  American  execu- 
tives who  shuttle  among  the  bedroom  sub- 
urbs outside  the  U.S.  Industrial  centers,  these 
International  managers  will  be  efficient  and 
useful    to    be    sure,    but    bland    and    Inter- 
changeable  as  well.  They  will  be  the  mer- 
chants in  the  Global  Village  they're  helping 
to  create.  They  will,  that  is,  unless  they  are 
checked  by  political  forces. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  state  requires  that 
It  be  responsible  for  all  that  occurs  within 
Its  borders.  But  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion requires  a  free  flow  of  capital,  goods, 
and  labor  as  if  there  were  no  t>orders.  'Which 
is  to  govern:  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand?  Prof.  Raymond  Ver- 
non, the  director  of  Harvard's  Center  for  In- 
ternational Affairs,  argues  this  "asymmetry" 
between  multinational  corporations  and 
nations  can  be  tolerated  only  up  to  a  point; 
the  threat,  as  he  sees  it.  Is  reflected  In  the 
title  of  his  recent  book  about  multination- 
als, "Sovereignty  at  Bay." 

Business  spokesmen  often  deny  there  Is 
any  conflict.  Burton  Teague  of  the  Confer- 
ence Board  says,  "I'm  not  convinced  by  any 
means  that  the  multinational  corporations 
are  exercising  political  power.  They  make 
their  decisions   on   the   basis  of  hard,  cold 
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business  facts."  True  enough.  The  treasur- 
ers of  many  multinational  firms  acted  like 
textbook  examples  of  proflt-maxlmlzlng 
managers  when  they  began  speculating  In 
currencies  in  1971.  By  all  accounts,  their 
movement  out  of  dollars  helped  set  off  the 
worldwide  monetary  crisis  that  became  a 
political  issue  In  several  countries  and  led 
to  the  first  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and 
the  revaluation  of  the  yen.  They  also  are 
said  to  have  Joined  In  the  speculation  that 
led  to  the  second  devaluation,  though  it  Is 
Impossible  to  say  which  of  the  various  tvpes 
of  currency  speculators  was  mast  respon- 
sible for  our  recent  troubles.  Whatever  their 
monetary  role,  it  is  clear  that  multinational 
corporations  have  economic  power,  and  eco- 
nomic power  is  political  power. 

Mutlnatlonal      companies      might      have 
caused    fewer    problems    in    a    19th-century 
night-watchman  state  concerned  only  with 
maintaining  order,  but  modern  governments 
have   assumed   the   obligation   of   managing 
the    economy    and    promoting    the    general 
welfare.   "How  can  a  national   government 
operate  a  domestic  financial  and  economic 
policy  when  it  can't  control  the  decisions  of 
all  the  factors  within  the  economy?"  George 
Ball,  a  senior  partner  at  Lehman  Brothers 
and    a    former    Under    Secretary    of    State, 
asks.   In   a  democratic   society,  the  govern- 
ment    manipulates     the     environment     In 
which    economic    decisions    are    made.    But 
multinational    companies    Inhabit    a    differ- 
ent environment.  A  central  bank  may  raise 
Interest  rates  to  slow  Inflation,  but  a  multi- 
national  corporation   may   borrow  funds   in 
a  low-Interest  country.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment may  attempt  to  change  Its  unem- 
ployment rate,  but   the  nearly  50  per  cent 
of     Canada's     manufacturing     and     mining 
companies    controlled    bv    U.S.    firms    may 
determine  their  hiring  policies  In  response 
to  American  rather  than  Canadian  economic 
policies.  The  U.S.  seeks  to  maintain  its  mili- 
tary superiority  on  the  basis  of  its  sophisti- 
cated   weaponry,    yet    companies    like    G.E. 
that   build    those    weapons   want    to   export 
their  mUltary  technology  through  their  sub- 
sidiaries In  other  nations. 

One  alternative  Is  for  a  nation  to  lock  the 
door  on  movements  of  capital  and  goods.  By 
taking  such  a  step,  however,  a  country  risks 
falling  behind  in  economic  and  technological 
progress  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  Despite 
General  de  Gaulle's  opposition  to  the  Ameri- 
can challenge,  the  French  Government  found 
it  had  to  permit  G.E.  to  take  over  troubled 
Machines  Bull,  the  principal  French  com- 
puter company.  (Honeywell  recently  acquired 
It  from  G.E.)  Although  the  auto  industry 
is  often  a  matter  of  national  pride.  Prance 
permitted  Chrysler  to  acquire  a  77  per  cent 
interest  in  Simca.  After  U.S.  investment  was 
restricted  by  France  in  1963,  U.S.  companies 
set  up  shop  in  other  Common  Market  coun- 
tries, ultimately  forcing  the  Pompidou  gov- 
ernment to  relax  the  restrictions  in  order  to 
share  in  the  Jobs  and  income  gained  bv  Its 
neighbors. 

Whatever  their  benefits,  though,  multina- 
tional corporations  cannot  simply  be  left  to 
their  own  devices.  What's  good  for  General 
Motors  Is  not  always  good  for  the  U.S..  and 
even  when  it  is,  it  may  not  also  be  good  for 
the  people  of  Norway,  Brazil  or  other  coun- 
tries. Under  chairman  Harold  Geneen,  ITT 
has  become  a  model  of  efflctencv  and  "good 
management,"  but  It  has  been  accused  of 
manipulating  governments  for  Its  own  pur- 
poses from  Santiago  to  San  DIeso.  The  im- 
portant decisions  about  the  world's  resources 
cannot  be  left  solely  to  the  proflt-maxlmlzlng 
managers  of  multinational  corporations  he- 
cause  their  calculations  leave  out  the  social 
costs  of  their  actions.  They  won't  pay  for 
cleaning  up  their  pollution  or  supporting 
their  dl.scarded  workers  unless  someone 
makes  them.  The  19th-century  experience 
with  lalssezfalre  economics  demonstrated 
that  there  must  be  a  social  and  legal  frame- 
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work  to  Insure  that  corporations  ultimately 
serve  the  public  interest. 

But  multinational  corporations  bave 
shaken  off  the  traditional  sources  of  coun- 
tervailing power.  They've  outgrown  trade 
unions,  consumer  groups,  local  and  state 
governments.  Currently,  multinational  cor- 
porations are  responsible  to  both  their  home 
country  and  their  host  countries,  and  the 
Jurisdictions  are  sometimes  overlapping  but 
often  absent.  The  host  governments'  fear  of 
losing  the  benefits  of  multinational  opera- 
tions leaves  the  companies  with  sufficient 
bargaining  power  to  forestall  regulation  in 
many  areas. 

The  traditional,  good  liljeral,  common- 
sense  solution  is  clear:  Global  corporations 
should  be  responsible  to  a  global  regulatory 
authority.  Despite  the  United  Nation's  Impo- 
tence many  still  call  for  a  multinational  solu- 
tion. George  Ball,  for  example,  proposes  a 
treaty  creating  a  supernatlonal  regulatory 
authority  to  charter  multinational  corpora- 
tions and  specify  their  rights  and  obligations, 
while  also  standardizing  host  government 
regulations  and  taxes.  Such  a  treaty  would 
begin  with  the  developed  nations — '"The  less- 
developed  countries  are  too  concerned  with 
their  nationalism  right  now,"  Ball  says — and, 
like  the  International  Monetary  F\in"d  or  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  it 
would  gain  signatories  over  time. 

However,  even  if  the  dislocations  caused  by 
multinational  companies  were  to  be  regulated 
by  International  agreement  and  cushioned 
by  some  form  of  financial  assistance,  many 
nations  might  still  be  reluctant  to  shift 
part  of  their  economic  fate  out  of  their  own 
hands.  The  less-developed  countries  may 
lead  rather  than  follow  the  industrialized  na- 
tions In  dealing  vMth  multinationals,  for  the 
Third  World  Is  demonstrating  that  It  can  ob- 
tain many  of  the  benefits  multinational  firms 
offer  while  retaining  national  control  of  Its 
economy.  Dr.  Gabriel  of  Boston  University 
foresees  a  growth  In  "bilateral  relationships  " 
In  which  corporations  and  governments  will 
bargain  over  new  and  existing  Investments 
one  by  one.  "Such  a  situation  would  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  true  capitalists  In  a  free 
market,  each  seeking  his  own  self-interest," 
he  says.  The  result  would  be  an  untidy  and 
uneven  process,  as  corporations  sought  out- 
lets for  their  capital  and  products  and  na- 
tions looked  for  corporations  to  fulfill  their 
plans  for  national  development.  When  those 
national  aspirations  didn't  accord  with  the 
multinationals'  plans — If  India  wants  a  steel 
Industry  or  Norway  wants  fishermen — then 
the  nation  might  create  ad  hoc  or  permanent 
subsidies  and  penalties  to  channel  the  eco- 
nomic landscape  and  persuade  the  multina- 
tional corporation  to  do  Its  bidding. 

Economic  rationality  demands  that  a  na- 
tion be  what  It  is  best  equipped  to  be,  but 
politics  holds  the  promise  of  being  what  a 
nation  wants  to  be.  There  need  not  be  a  con- 
flict, of  course,  but  the  nations  of  managers 
and  researchers  and  financiers  are  more  likely 
to  accept  their  lot  than  those  who  seem  des- 
tined to  be  the  world's  factory  workers  and 
hewers  of  wood  and  haulers  of  water.  They 
may  not  maximize  global  economic  efficiency 
that  way.  but  as  Profesor  Klndleberger  says: 
"The  political  solution  to  the  question  of 
multinational  corporations  depends  on  what 
It  Is  that  people  want  to  maximize." 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  pose  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  because  he  is  making  a  very 
interesting  statement.  I  was  wondering 
if  he  had  any  explanation  about  what 
has  just  happened  \vith  the  figures  given 
out  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on 
the  subject  of  trade  for  the  30  days  of 


the  month  of  April  when  the  figures  also 
reveal  over  $10.2  billion  of  American 
money  was  sent  overseas  for  the  balance 
of  payments  for  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year.  How  was  this  miracle  brought 
about? 

How  was  this  miracle  brought  about? 
I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  but  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  the  right  answers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  imderstand  if  the 
figure  was,  say,  $500  or  $600  million  or 
possibly  $600  or  $700  million,  but  we  have 
had  a  deficit  in  the  balance  of  trade  for 
the  past  10  months,  and  suddenly  we 
have  a  sliift  of  trade  of  $3  billion  in  30 
days. 

I  was  wondering  how  this  figure  was 
brought  about  and  wliat  the  practice  was 
that  was  entered  into. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  give 
the  gentleman  a  specific  response  and  a 
general  response  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion. 

The  specific  response,  I  would  say  that 
would  be  generally  and  factually  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  we  just  con- 
cluded an  international  agreement  in- 
volving large  exchanges  of  wheat,  fi- 
nanced by  this  country  through  our  in- 
ternational financing  institutions,  which 
did  affect  the  immediate  balance  of  pay- 
ments which  we  are  now  experiencing, 
and  shuppinti  of  these  grains.  Of  course, 
that  item  is  subject  to  specific  answer' 
but  generally  I  would  have  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  in 
response  to  this  question,  that  there  are 
many  factors  involved. 

One  factor  is  the  FOB  problem  versus 
the  GIF  problem,  the  way  we  account 
our  international  trade. 

Unfortunately,  many  Members  of  the 
House  do  not  take  the  time  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  disparitv;  the  rea- 
son why  we  are  one  of  two  major  coun- 
tnes  in  the  worid  that  do  have  that  dis- 
tmction  m  accounting  for  our  balance  of 
payments  in  trade;  FOB  distinguished 
from  GIF. 

Second,  I  can  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  mysterious.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  come  across  the  answer  why 
when  there  is  an  international  need  or 
domestic  need,  we  have  figures  immedi- 
ately available,  but  yet  when  we  have 
bad  news,  the  figures  seem  to  take  an 
awful  long  time  before  thev  are  com- 
puted, analyzed,  and  particularly  before 
thev  are  released  for  public  consumption 

Agam,  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  possibly  these  sug- 
gestion.^;  may  help  him  in  his  dUemma  I 
wo'jld  say  the  wheat  trade,  the  grain 
trade  deal  was  made,  is  one  answer. 

No.  2,  it  is  between  GIF  and  FOB 
Three,  this  mysterious  way  of  gathering 
facts  and  making  them  available  to  the 
public.  I  think  In  that  area  the  pos.sible 
solution  lies. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I 
think  he  has  done  the  best  he  can  to 
answei-  my  question. 

It  just  seems  strange  to  me  that  we 
should  have  over  $10,200,000,000  deficit 
of  payments  for  3  months,  then  suddenly 
we  come  up  with  a  $2,500,000,000  sur- 
plus in  trade  for  30  days  in  April.  If  the 


deficits  of  payments  continue,  we  will 
have  a  $40  billion  deficit  in  payments. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  trade  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Gommittee,  we 
find  these  very  beneficial  figures  appear- 
ing on  the  surface,  yet  with  no  real  ex- 
planation as  to  how  they  were  brought 
about.  I  can  understand  if  the  surplus 
was  over  a  12 -month  period  based  on  the 
rate  of  imbalance  of  trade  we  have  had 
in  the  past  24  months,  but  this  is  reallj- 
a  miracle. 

It  is  a  mystery  miracle,  and  more  than 
likely  we  might  find  out  the  trade  bill 
voted  upon  by  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  passed  into  law,  but  I  hope  we 
are  not  being  misled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
explanation  on  this  $2,500,000,000  sur- 
plus in  trade  for  30  days  during  AprU  of 
1973,  when  we  had  over  $10  billion  def- 
icit in  trade  for  the  past  24  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  in  this 
area.  No.  1.  I  think  the  American  public 
is  not  more  aware  of  the  facts  involving 
international  trade  because  basically  and 
fundamentally  it  is  not  an  interesting 
subject.  Our  people,  and  it  is  understand- 
able, will  read  things  more  interesting  to 
them.  It  is  a  complicated  subject. 

That  is  why  my  colleague,  Mr.  Dent, 
and  I  hope  we  can  include  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  can  get  the 
solution  to  his  inquiry.  I  think  those  who 
are  unknowing  and  not  familiar  with  the 
problem,  if  these  people  had  more  inter- 
est and  more  knowledge,  they  would  not 
accept  these  figures  based  on  a  30-day 
period  so  fast  and  so  inaccurately. 

They  would  then  have  an  understand- 
mg  of  the  problem  and  would  know  what 
the  history  has  been  over  6  months,  12 
months,  and  yens,  and  what  the  reason- 
able projections  are,  and  would  immedi- 
ately discount  that.  Unfortunately,  we 
come  back  to  where  the  American  public, 
not  imderstanding  this  complicated  sub- 
ject matter,  does  not  have  the  ability  to 
discern  between  fiction  and  realistic  and 
logical  explanations. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  What 
we  need,  in  addition  to  truth  in  adver- 
tising and  truth  to  the  consumers,  is  a 
little  bit  of  truth  on  the  part  of  capital 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman's ideas  are  good  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  now 
to  my  colleague  who  has  spent  many 
years  on  this  subject  matter,  whom  I  ccn- 
sider  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  experts 
in  this  field,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent). 
Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  Members  want  to  know 
what  is  wrong  with  the  whole  situation 
on  trade,  and  balances,  and  exports  and 
imports,  and  the  economics  of  the  subject, 
just  take  a  look  around  the  House.  That 
is  what  is  wrong  with  it. 

I  am  sure  there  are  enough  fertile 
brains  in  this  Congress  that  if  we  were 
to  have  forums  on  this  matter  among  the 
Membership  of  this  House  there  might 
be  a  different  solution  found. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  and  faith  in  and 


a  very  high  personal  regard  for  the  man 
who  has  carried  this  onerous  burden  over 
a  great  number  of  years,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Wilbur  Mills)  .  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  could  possibly  have 
done  any  better  than  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  has  done,  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  even  from  such  a  most 
important  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
blood  and  guts  of  the  whole  operation  of 
the  economy  of  this  Nation,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  get  certain  facts  as  to  the 
true  picture  from  our  own  departments. 
Never  in  all  the  years  I  have  spent  in 
governmental  work,  particularly  in  the 
legislative  field,  have  I  known  of  such  a 
misrepresentation  of  facts  and  figures. 
For  years  I  stood  on  this  floor  and 
called  attention  to  the  CEP  valuation  of 
exports  against  the  FOB  valuation  of  im- 
ports. By  rule  of  thumb  the  difference  is 
about  25  percent. 

To  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  might  have  made  the  statement  that 
if  we  just  take  the  differential  in  those 
two  accounting  systems  we  will  find  that 
the  surplus  is  a  myth. 

Another  thing  is  very  interesting.  How 
could  we  possibly  under  any  set  of  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  the  balance 
from  a  little  over  $3  billion  in  1  month 
previous  to  $2.5  billion  plus  in  the  next 
month  following?  That  is  not  only  an  im- 
possible human  effort  to  accomplish  but 
it  is  also  impossible  economically.  The 
goods  would  be  piled  so  high  on  foreign 
docks  it  would  take  them  2  years  to  work 
out  from  under. 

We  are  not  kidding  ourselves.  Todav's 
subject  of  discussion  focuses  on  the  ever- 
increasing  interest  in  this  phenomena 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  f'-om  Alle- 
gheny of  the  so-called  m-altinational 
corporation.  When  they  first  entered 
upon  the  scene  I  was  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  called  attention 
to  what  we  were  doing. 

No  nation  can  hold  unto  itself  the  dis- 
tribution and  consumption  of  goods  and 
export  away  from  itself  the  production 
of  goods  and  survive.  It  cannot  be  done 
I  said  so  in  1962.  I  repeated  it  dozens  of 
times  on  this  floor.  The  Record  bears  me 
out. 

No  amount  of  cover-up  cm  hide  the 
fact  that  in  1962  we  had  17  million  plus 
manufacturing  workers  with  epuroxi- 
mately  167  million  population,  aiid  to- 
day, with  208  million  population  in  this 
Nation,  we  have  fewer  th.in  14  million 
production  workers  in  the  United  States. 

Oh.  some  say  we  need  technical  im- 
provements, more  pi-oductivitv.  No.  that 
v.ould  only  have  been  able  to  take  care  of 
the  added  needs  of  the  167  million  popu- 
lation, because  the  personal  individual 
consumption  today  is  greater  bv  volume 
pnd  by  value  than  at  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  known  economy  in  the  world. 

There  are  three  very  good  studies  that 
each  Member  oueht  to  read  in  addition 
to  this,  if  they  read  my  rjmarks.  because 
I  do  not  intend  to  go  through  the  whole 
subject  matter  I  have  before  me.  I  have 
ere-it  regai'd  for  the  Chairman,  as  I 
said,  and  he  has  a  half  hour  speech  com- 
ing up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ABC's  of  multina- 
tional corporations  are  in  themselves  one 
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of  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  the  civilized 
world.  There  is  an  interesting  fact  here 
that,  might  interest  all  the  Members. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  study  and  to  get  a  report  on  the  multi- 
national productivity  In  dollar  volume  of 
multinationals  operating  in  other  than 
their  domestic  markets. 

And  is  this  not  a  strange  thing?  The 
expanding  role  of  these  multinationals  in 
the  world  economy  is  a  fact.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  output  by  multinationals 
from  their  foreign-based  plants  is  ex- 
panding at  a  rate  twice  that  of  the  total 
world's  output. 

The  United  States  had  a  $927  billion 
output  by  its  multinationals  offshore.  We 
go  on  down  through  and  we  read  the 
total.  That  is  greater  than  the  total  of 
the  entire  world's  operations  offshore  in 
their  own  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not,  of  course,  an 
exclusively  American  phenomena,  be- 
cause it  is  directed  by  a  centralized 
group.  In  Russia  it  is  called  the  Polit- 
buro; in  this  country  it  is  called — and  I 
say  this  without  reservation — the  Coun- 
cil for  Foreign  Relations,  a  group  of 
about  1,500  men  who  have  had  control 
of  the  last  six  administrations,  Demo- 
cratic, Republican,  or  any  other. 

We  find  ourselves  at  this  point  in  his- 
tory where  we  were  in  every  point  in  his- 
tory in  this  country  of  ours.  Jobs  and  tax 
justice  have  few  ijf  any  competitors  for 
top  billing  in  the  list  of  issues  vital  to  the 
health  and  well-t>eing  of  a  nation.  The 
performance  of  international  trade  in 
this  Nation  and  the  role  of  tax  loopholes 
have  encouraged  planned  subsidization 
and  the  export  of  American  jobs,  Ameri- 
can technology  and  facilities. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  under  the 
auspices  of  this  great  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives through  resolutions  passed  to 
travel  to  almost  every  country  in  the 
world.  Before  that  time  and  during  this 
time,  on  my  own,  I  have  further  added  to 
that  travel. 

I  have  come  before  this  House  and  have 
warned  about  foreign  impact  on  certain 
industries,  from  what  I  have  seen  over- 
seas. 

Early  in  the  sixties  I  came  back  again 
and  said  there  are  more  miles  of  footers 
being  laid  in  textile  plants  in  Hong  Kong 
than  could  be  exhausted  anywhere  in  the 
world  except  here  in  the  United  States. 
Although  we  have  textile  agreements, 
every  person  knows  we  have  been  switch- 
ing from  50  percent  cotton  content  or  a 
hundred  percent  or  80  percent  and  we 
have  shifted  within  the  legal  amounts  of 
the  cotton  agreement  by  puttina;  man- 
made  fibers  in  a.s  a  blend  and  tripled  and 
quadrupled  and  sometimes  increased  one 
thousand  fold  the  yardage  of  textiles  sent 
into  the  United  States  under  so-called 
mutual  and  voluntary  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  voluntarv  agreements 
have  never  worked.  They  will  never  work, 
because  v.e  deal  in  an  atmosphere  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  concepts  of  what 
we  call  "business  ethics"  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  only  one  motivation  to 
trade  now.  In  the  early  beginnings  of 
man.  trade  was  motivated  by  the  needs 
of  people,  and  nations  would  deal  with 
each  other  in  the  products  they  needed 
from  each  other  to  survive — raw  mate- 


rials from  their  manufactured  products, 
for  their  loomed  products,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Slowly,  as  the  world  expanded,  colonies 
came  into  view  and  into  the  possession 
of  the  empires  that  formed  these  colonies 
for  the  production  of  raw  materials  and 
a  market  for  finished  goods.  In  fact,  that 
was  the  seed  of  the  revolution  that 
created  this  Nation. 

What  have  we  become  in  essence?  The 
producers  of  raw  materials,  the  drawers 
of  water  from  the  well  for  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  importers  of  manufactured 
products  item  by  item  by  item. 

The  only  hope  that  this  Nation  has 
today  is,  if  we  will  bury  the  old  cliches, 
set  aside  the  old  theories,  deny  the  illogi- 
cal conclusions  drawn  by  those  who  have 
one  interest  and  one  interest  only; 
namely,  commercial  enterprise. 

Trade  today  is  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. No  one  in  his  right  mind  in  the 
early  days  would  ever  dream  that  ships 
would  pass  each  other  at  sea  carrying 
the  same  cargo.  Now  it  has  gone  even 
further. 

As  one  head  of  a  large  multinational 
corporation  said,  "I  fear  we  will  end  up, 
if  we  continue  the  pace  we  are  running 
at,  with  everybody  carrying  kumquats 
to  Khartoum,  whether  they  need  them 
or  can  absorb  them."  And  we  are  Khar- 
toima  and  the  kumquats  are  coming  in 
awfully,  awfully  heavy. 

We  are  finding  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  go  into  the  largest 
outlets  imder  a  so-called  discount  enter- 
prise system  where  you  have  to  have  the 
best  sleuths  in  the  world  to  find  an 
American  made  product. 

I  luiderstood  this  Nation  had  a  law 
on  its  books  that  every  imported  item 
had  to  be  marked  indelibly  with  the 
coimtry  of  origin;  advertisements  had  to 
be  well  spelled  out  and  plain  to  see 
where  the  product  was  produced. 

I  came  before  this  Congress  with  an 
early  bill  on  minimum  wage  and  tried  to 
impose  the  same  restrictions  on  foreign 
products  that  we  imposed  on  American 
products  when  we  put  the  amendment 
into  my  bill  in  1966  which  said  that  no 
products  could  cross  State  lines  in  the 
United  States  unless  they  were  produced 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  That  was  necessary  be- 
cause we  had  a  $1  million  so-called  com- 
merce clause  and  companies  producing 
less  than  SI  million  worth  of  goods  were 
exempted  from  the  act,  so  they  were 
shipping  in  competition  with  larger  com- 
panies that  were  restricted  to  the  criteria 
of  the  act  as  passed  by  the  Congress. 

We  found  a  very  strange  thing  happen- 
ing. You  would  not  expect  it  to  be  so 
valuable  to  them  that  thev  would  resort 
to  this,  but  we  found  corporate  entities 
doing  more  than  $1  million  splitting  up 
into  smaller  entities  under  $1  million.  So 
the  only  cure  to  make  honest  men  honest 
again  was  to  pass  an  amendment  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

What  logic  is  there  Is  the  minds  of 
Members  of  Congress  that  this  is  not  just 
as  justified  for  a  multinational  corpora- 
tion operating  in  Mexico  or  operating  In 
Canada  or  anywhere  else  In  the  world  but 
specifically  these  two  points  when  they 
can  cross  over  the  Rio  Grande  and  pro- 
duce the  same  product  on  one  side  as 


they  were  producing  on  the  other  and  be 
paid  $3,30  and  get  a  tax  break  on  their 
taxes  themselves  and  then  get  a  break  on 
tariffs  traveling  both  ways  and  compete 
in  this  country  with  home-bound  indus- 
try? 

Even  Stan  Ruttenberg— who  was  the 
first  man  to  lecture  me  against  my  posi- 
tion on  trade — told  me  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  talking  about.  In  his  study, 
which  is  very,  very  interesting,  he  said: 

Foreign  government  policy  on  United 
States  multinational  corporations  will  be  an 
Important  variable  in  determination  of  U.S. 
policy. 

Our  greatest  trading  partner  is  Can- 
ada. As  such,  now  the  Canadian  economy 
has  been  a  captive  extension,  they  say, 
of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  that 
economic  decisions  taken  in  Ottawa  in 
large  part  complement  those  made  in 
Washington.  In  the  past  little  has  been 
done  to  protect  the  Canadian  economy 
from  incoming  investors  or  to  buttress 
Canadian  companies  to  enhance  the 
competitors.  This  situation  is  changing. 

The  "Gray  Report,"  a  Cabinet  Com- 
mission study  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  Gray,  Minister  of  National  Rev- 
enue, is  expected  to  underline  both 
Canada's  desire  for  and  apprehension  of 
foreign  investment.  The  official  version 
of  the  report  is  expected  to  recommend 
introduction  of  a  screening  authority 
empowered  to  review  foreign  direct  In- 
vestment into  the  country. 

I  propose  within  the  very  near  future 
to  introduce  in  this  House  legislation 
that  will  limit  foreign  ownership  of 
American  enterprise  and  productivity.  It 
is  being  done  all  over  the  world.  In  some 
places  they  are  doing  it  by  confiscation 
and  exp)atriation. 

The  Japanese  are  now  searching  all 
over  the  United  States  for  industry  to 
buy.  productions  to  buy.  I  will  insert  into 
the  Record  at  the  proper  time  an  open 
letter  to  me.  and  probably  to  other  Mem- 
bns  of  Congress  asking  me  to  screen  my 
district  to  find  companies  in  need  of 
financial  aid,  to  find  companies  that  are 
willing  to  sell,  and  contact  certain  peo- 
ple in  Boston,  who  they  say  are  agents 
for  the  Japanese  Government. 

Why  would  they  not?  They  have  got 
billions  of  dollars  floating  American 
paper  money.  It  is  worth  only  $1  here  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  already 
making  money  out  of  production,  so  now 
they  want  to  come  into  the  United  States 
and  make  it  out  of  distribution  and  con- 
sumption and  keep  it. 

Today,  as  we  all  know,  with  the  mark- 
up between  a  pair  of  shoes  entering  the 
United  States  until  the  time  it  gets  onto 
an  American  pair  of  feet,  we  would  never 
lecognize  the  import  price  as  it  ends  up 
as  the  so-called  retail  price.  From  my 
own  knowledge,  and  as  already  told  to 
this  House,  one  can  pick  up  a  pair  of 
shoes  on  contract  in  Greece,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  United  States,  for  $11.87,  In- 
cluding tax,  tariff,  or  customs,  whatever 
one  calls  it — insurance — freight.  That 
shoe  Is  marked  at  a  price  universally 
within  the  United  States  at  $42.50  to  $55 
a  pair. 

I  bought  a  baseball  in  Haiti,  an  Ameri- 
can League  baseball,  for  25  cents.  What 
would  a  Member  pay  for  it  if  he  wanted 
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it  and  he  did  not  have  anywhere  else  to 
get  it.' 

Mr.  GA'YDOS.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  On  that  question  what 
has  happened  to  the  argument  that  one 
hears  imiformly  throughout  the  country- 
that  foreign  imports  provide  cheaper 
consumer  products  for  the  American 
buyer?  What  has  happened?  What  about 
the  shoe  business?  Do  we  have  cheap 
shoes  here  because  40  percent  of  all 
shoes  used  in  this  country  are  foreign 
made?  Do  we  have  cheap  shoes  or  ex- 
pensive shoes? 

Mr.  DENT.  It  might  interest  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  I  heard  from 
a  man  who  represented  a  company  for 
a  government  that  ships— and  I  think 
my  colleague  was  with  me.  He  said  they 
sell  shoes  to  Macys  in  New  York  for  $38 
a  dozen.  Those  shoes  are  turned  out  to 
the  public  for  an  average  of  $16  a  pair. 

Yes,  when  they  first  penetrate  the 
market  they  start  with  an  inferior  prod- 
uct at  a  very  low  price.  The  American 
producer  does  not  get  too  excited  about 
it.  But  they  put  only  a  few  items  in  each 
store,  in  each  outlet,  and  those  are 
gobbled  up  by  somebody  at  a  very  low 
price.  The  next  shipment  comes  in  at  a 
better  quality  and  a  higher  price.  Pretty 
soon,  about  the  third  shipment,  the 
American  producer  awakens  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  facing  a  very  fine  product  at 
a  price  he  cannot  compete  with. 

So  the  program  goes  Into  reverse.  The 
American  producer  then  starts  to  de- 
teriorate his  own  quality  to  meet  the 
price  structure  of  a  foreign  product.  As 
soon  as  that  fails,  he  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness, or  he  sells  out  to  a  conglomerate, 
or  he  is  closed  down  in  some  instances  so 
that  the  conglomerate  can  pick  up  the 
benefits  of  the  poor  people  who  have  put 
their  money  into  pension  plans,  or  in 
other  instances  they  move  to  a  more 
modern  plant. 

But,  as  soon  as  an  American  producer 
cannot  produce  to  meet  the  market,  and 
it  is  true  in  electronics,  in  shoes,  in  base- 
balls, in  baseball  bats.  In  tennis  shoes, 
and  in  thousands  of  American  products, 
as  soon  as  they  cannot  produce  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  meet  the  market,  the 
minute  that  happens  the  price  of  the 
foreign  product  not  only  reaches  but  in 
many  cases  passes  the  American  prod- 
ucts  former  price.  That  can  be  proved 
anywhere  we  want  to 

For  instance,  in  Yugoslavia  I  went  in- 
to a  Communist  garment  factory.  There 
were  200.000  garments  which  were  sent 
to  the  United  States  at  a  price  of  from 
314  to  $18.  and  which  were  sold  at  a  price 
of  $98.  That  coincides  with  their  own 
figures,  and  with  my  own  figures  in  the 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  dealing  with  shirts  and 
textiles,  is  it  not  true  when  mv  friend 
and  I  had  a  meeting  with  some  repre- 
sentatives recently  from  Taiwan  we  were 
both  informed  that  shirts  selling  in  the 
New  York  stores  at  a  rate  of  $16  a  shirt 
were  bought  from  Taipei,  and  a  diplomat 
involved  admitted  he  had  personal 
knowledge  of  it,  at  a  cost  of  $30  a  dozen, 
and  yet  they  were  selling  in  this  country 


at  almost  $17  a  shirt?  Is  that  not  an 
average  figure,  and  would  ihat  not  also 
possibly  substantiate  the  gentleman's 
argiiment  that  some  imports  do  not  nec- 
essarily result  in  low  prices  to  -he  Amer- 
ican consumers? 

Mr.  DENT.  They  only  so  result,  as  I 
said,  imtil  the  foreign  countries  break 
into  the  market.  That  is  the  American 
concept  of  doing  business.  That  is  where 
they  learned  it.  We  have  observed  in  a 
new  town  a  company  will  come  into  a 
store  and  cut  the  existing  costs  until 
they  get  the  existing  establishment  to 
cut  down,  and  then  the  existing  estab- 
lishment goes  out  of  business,  and  the 
new  store  goes  sky  high.  It  is  just  an 
American  principle  they  have  adopted. 

I  am  going  to  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  tax  situation  on  tax  credits, 
DISC  operations,  and  how  the  multina- 
tionals can  operate  year  in  and  year  out 
without  paying  1  cent  of  Federal  taxes 
to  the  U.S.  Government,  and  can  actually 
reduce  their  local  domestic  Income  tax 
by  suffering  losses  for  operating  In  South 
America  and  Central  America. 

The  name  of  the  game  Is  money.  The 
name  of  the  shame  is  lost  American 
jobs,  unemployment,  and  $100  billion  of 
relief  and  welfare  paid  by  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation.  We  are  the  Nation  that 
now  has  to  subsidize  almost  every  human 
want  in  this  country  of  ours. 

I  confess  to  being  one  of  those  who  put 
on  the  books  the  legislation — I  did  not 
know.  They  say  It  takes  a  rabbit  8  days. 
I  believe,  to  open  its  eyes.  Well,  I  was 
7  days  old  for  a  long  time,  but  finally 
I  had  my  eyes  opened,  and  I  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  what  I  had  handed  to 
me  by  my  father,  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living  in  this  country,  I  cannot  for  the 
shame  of  me  and  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues guarantee  that  I  am  going  to  be 
able  to  hand  to  my  children  and  my 
grandchildren,  that  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living. 

I  feel  the  population  I  have  added  to 
with  my  little  family  will  condemn  at 
least  three  of  them  to  a  jobless  life  on 
welfare,  or  worse.  Believe  me  when  I  say 
to  the  few  Members  who  are  here,  this 
Is  not  a  matter  we  can  slough  off.  This 
is  a  new  day,  a  new  era.  It  is  dog  eat  dog 
and  fight,  fight,  fight  for  a  worid  market 
which  does  not  exist. 

Every  trade  bill  which  has  been  passed 
since  the  infamous  Kennedy  bill,  which 
I  think  is  the  worst,  and  I  predicted  on 
this  floor  the  end  result  of  the  Kennedy 
bill,  but  I  was  a  new  voice,  very  timid. 
As  I  grow  older  and  the  situation  be- 
comes more  desperate,  my  voice  gets 
louder  and  stronger:  my  conviction  more 
resolved.  At  least,  the  facts  will  be  put 
into  the  Record  where  all  can  see. 

We  are  in  a  desperate  situation.  Yes- 
terday, the  shame  of  the  whole  thing 
appeared  when  we  voted  almost  unani- 
mously to  legalize  the  depreciation  of  the 
American  dollar.  I  predicted  that  in  1962, 
fcr  the  record. 

Why?  Because,  if  the  members  will 
open  their  eyes  wide,  sight  will  come  and 
they  will  see.  We  just  cannot  close  down 
the  only  production  facility  in  a  com- 
munity of  15.000  and  expect  it  to  survive. 
Oh.  they  survive  for  a  little  bit.  In  comes 
a  trucking  firm  so  that  gives  jobs  and 
puts  a  stop  to  unemployment. 


Let  me  give  the  Members  another 
significant  figure.  In  1962,  we  had  slightly 
less  than  6  million  governmental  work- 
ers. State,  local  and  Federal.  In  1972  we 
had  14,245,000—107.000  more  than  there 
are  Industrial  workers.  When  we  couple 
that  with  seivice  workers  who  depend 
upon  the  seed  money  of  production  on 
the  farm,  in  mines,  and  in  Industry,  we 
will  find  that  every  workingman  in  the 
country  is  carrying  upon  his  back  and 
shoulders  two  other  workers  in  some 
other  area. 

It  is  an  imbalance  that  c.winot  be 
maintained.  It  cannot  and  will  not  be 
maintained.  The  proof  of  it  is  that  each 
and  every  year  the  debt  gets  larger.  The 
hidden  debts  go  out  of  sight. 

Do  the  Members  think  for  1  minute 
that  the  $480-odd  billion  we  are  supposed 
to  own  of  the  national  debt  of  Amerxa 
covers  the  $90  to  JIOO  billion  we  owe 
foreign  countries?  No  nation  has  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  world  teen  able  to 
divorce  Itself  from  hard  sp-cie  coinage 
and   currency   and   sui-vive. 

There  is  no  limit  to  what  one  can  do 
with  paper  money.  A  billion  dollar  loan 
by  the  United  States  ends  up  as  a  deposit 
in  banks,  who  in  turn  deposit  It  less  5  to 
15  percent  for  reserve.  Into  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  was  created  as  an  outrigger 
balance  for  a  delicate  canoe  in  rough 
water,  but  the  canoe  had  to  be  there  be- 
cause If  the  canoe,  which  is  the  body 
politic  economic  of  this  countrv,  was  not 
there,  the  outrigger  would  fall  because 
the  canoe  carries  the  outrigger;  but  the 
outrigger  in  this  instance  is  supposed  to 
be  carrying  the  canoe  and  it  is  not  doing 

II/. 

We  are  sinking.  Why  are  we  sinking'' 
Because  the  $100  million  we  borrow  gets 
into  their  hands  through  a  check  handed 
by  the  so-called  Federal  Reserve  to  the 
Federal  Government;  deposited  in  the 
banks  of  the  Nation  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Government  as  they  come  up.  They 
m  turn  .subtract  a  little  reserve  and  take 
it  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  they  get 
depending  on  whether  it  is  short  term 
or  long  term,  from  5  to  40  times  every 
dollar  that  they  deposit,  which  they  then 
loan  to  industry.  So.  today  we  face  a  sit- 
uation where  we  have  the  debt  that  is 
not  a  debt  of  money  spent,  but  it  is  a 
debt,  my  good  friends,  of  the  interest 
payments  on  the  money  we  originaPy 
borrowed,  the  first  million  dollars  we 
borrowed  in  1928.  We  find  ourselves  in  the 
peculiar  position,  the  more  we  pay  off,  the 
move  we  owe. 

The  more  we  pay  off  the  more  we  owe. 
Every  time  we  borrow  more  money  it  is 
to  pay  bonds  that  are  coming  in.  but  it 
increases  the  interest.  Today  the  interest 
we  are  paying  is  more  than  the  budgets 
of  90  percent  of  the  countries  in  the 
world. 

It  was  said  by  Dave  Wilkins  many 
years  ago  that  once  one  borrows  money 
at  interest  one  can  pay  the  loan  off  but 
he  will  never  pay  the  interest  off.  My  dad 
learned  that  when  he  bought  a  little 
house  many  years  ago.  He  ended  up. 
after  20  some  years,  owing  more  money 
for  the  house  than  he  paid  for  It,  because 
he  could  just  never  get  around  to  paying 
the  interest.  On  the  other  way  arotmd. 
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sometimes  people  are  able  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  not  the  principal. 

Members  of  this  body,  my  absent 
brothers,  will  not  hear  and  will  not  lis- 
ten. For  some  dozen  or  more  years  I  have 
stood  on  this  floor.  I  am  glad  a  yoimger 
voice  is  following  now,  who  will  probably 
take  up  this  very  lonesome  job  of  trying 
to  bring  at  least  another  view  of  foreign 
trade. 

Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  only  his- 
tory will  tell.  The  history  of  the  past  10 
years,  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  from  the 
records  and  not  from  my  speeches,  would 
be  an  indication  of  what  is  to  come.  Then 
I  beg  of  tlTJs  body  and  I  beg  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  use  the  most  skillful  scalpel 
ever  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  save 
this  Nation,  to  cut  out  the  disease  that  is 
in  the  proposal  of  the  President.  It  will 
surely  create  more  damage  by  far  than 
was  created  heretofore. 

If  we  can  get  down  to  a  sound  basis  of 
trade,  trade  for  use  and  not  for  abuse, 
there  will  be  better  relations  in  the  world. 
We  have  to  do  it.  We  cannot  do  it 
precipitately.  We  cannot  go  in  and  say, 
"Stop."  We  have  to  take  the  years  to  bring 
back  our  productivity  and  economy  to  a 
sound  basis,  as  it  took  us  to  destroy  it. 

I  propose  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  we  go  item  by  item  and  quit  playing 
one  item  off  against  another.  I  see  no 
justice  in  closing  my  glass  factories  down 
and  putting  those  men  out  of  work  so 
that  the  cotton  growers  can  exist,  or  live, 
or  prosper,  which  ever  case  it  is.  I  see  no 
value  to  trading  wheat  and  closing  down 
my  rubber  plants. 

I  see  nowhere  in  th^  Bible  that  the 
Lord  has  anointed  us  to  say  which  man 
shall  have  a  livable  job  and  which  man 
shall  not. 

Every  glassworker  in  this  country  put 
out  of  work,  we  put  out  of  work. 

Everv  shoemaker  in  this  country  put 
out  of  work,  we  put  out  of  work. 

Perhaps  we  can  sUiA  ive  m  an  economy 
based  on  consumption  and  distribution, 
but  I  will  guarantee  mv  good  colleaetues 
that  it  will  not  work.  If  they  want  to  see 
that  it  does  not  work,  be  my  guest,  let 
me  take  them  to  mv  district.  I  will  take 
them  to  tov.n  after  town. 

I  do  not  deal  in  hig  communities.  Mv 
largest  community  is  about  18.000  I 
have  about  four  of  the  so-called  cities 
under  that  yet.  Then  I  have  a  number 
of  townships.  Every  one  of  them  has 
been  affected  by  the  blight  of  foreign 
trade. 

It  will  not  recover.  It  will  never  recov- 
er until  the  Congress  quits  listening  to 
the  voices  of  the  siren  and  recognizes 
that  trade  is  nothing  but  a  commercial 
venture,  that  the  production  of  goods 
will  flow  to  the  low-cost  production  area 
and  that  the  shipment  of  goods  and  ex- 
ports will  go  to  the  high-cost  markets. 

If  the  farm  program  is  sound  and  in 
essence  then  there  is  a  great  soundness 
to  the  original  program,  then  why  do  we 
not  put  all  products  in  trade  on  a  parity 
basis?  Why  do  we  not  say  we  would  in- 
clude shoes  and  automobiles  and  all 
the.se  other  products  where  men  work 
for  a  living,  where  towns  and  communi- 
ties survive  on  that  production?  Take 
cotton.  You  cannot  ship  a  bale  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  for  less  than  what 
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we  shjp  a  bale  of  cotton  into  some  other 
country. 

So  let  us  say  to  the  foreigners  "you 
have  all  our  money" — and  I  understand 
the  President  was  ready  a  few  months 
ago,  when  gold  had  gone  up  to  $50.  to  sell 
the  $8  or  S9  billion  left  out  of  the  great- 
est st.x>k  of  gold  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
I  am  going  to  leave  with  this  thought 
to  all  the  Members:  I  did  not  come  from 
wealthy  parents,  but  when  my  father 
got  paid,  in  his  day,  if  he  had  $5  coming, 
he  got  a  $5  gold  piece;  if  he  had  $11 
coming,  he  got  a  $10  gold  piece  and  a  one 
dollar  silver  piece,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
we  outlawed  the  owning  and  holding  and 
transferring  and  trading  of  gold  in  this 
country.  We  took  our  silver  supply  that 
took  over  a  century  to  accumulate  and 
dissipated  it  within  a  few  short  months. 
This  was  the  silver  supply  that  was  nec- 
essary for  the  future,  and  the  future  is 
here. 

What  has  happened?  We  were  not  al- 
lowed to  own  gold,  and  yet  I  can  buy  gold 
anywhere  in  the  world  if  I  have  the 
money  to  buy  it,  not  at  a  hundred  dollars 
an  ounce.  But  suppose  we  had  been  per- 
mitted to  buy  gold  and  we  in  this  genera- 
tion would  have  been  able  to  balance 
whatever  otir  assets  were  in  our  old  age 
between  stocks,  bonds,  and  land  holdings 
and  gold.  At  least  the  gold  would  have 
somehow  held  a  balance  in  relation  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  securities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  in  this  room 
now  and  how  many  In  this  room  when 
it  is  full  are  going  to  be  able  to  say  to 
their  children,  "I  am  leaving  you  some- 
thing of  value.  Other  than  the  love  that 
I  have  cherished  for  you,  I  am  leaving 
something  that  I  know  will  be  helpful 
to  you  over  the  rough  road  ahead." 

All  right,  we  can  leave  some  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  on  the  market  today. 
But  is  that  security  for  them?  That  is  all 
we  can  do  in  this  country,  because  you 
cannot  bury  paper  money;  it  deteriorates 
pretty  fast. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos)  for  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  this 
special  order.  In  my  days  toward  the  end 
of  the  road,  I  am  happy  to  see  that  some- 
body is  taking  up  the  cudgels. 

Today's  subject  of  discussion  focuses 
on  the  ever  increasing  interest  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  so-called  multina- 
tional corporations — MNC's.  Attention 
has  been  centered  on  the  MNC's.  partic- 
ularly in  light  of  their  obviously  expand- 
ing role  in  the  world  economy  and  their 
subsequent  effect  on  world  trade.  It  be- 
comes additionally  imperative  to  con- 
sider MNC's  as  forces  gather  to  again 
saddle  this  country  with  a  trade  agree- 
ment that  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
problems  at  hand,  much  less  those  of  the 
future. 

Three  very  good  studies  covering  many 
views  and  perspectives  include  one  by 
Stanley  Ruttenberg,  for  the  industrial 
union  department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  en- 
titled: "Needed:  A  Constructive  Foreign 
Ti-ade  PoUcy";  another  published  by  the 
Governmental  Research  Co.  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  their  document:  "The 
Politics  of  Foreign  Trade,  Tax,  and  In- 
vestment Policy";  and  finally  one  by 
Arnold  Cantor,  who  has  made  a  rather 
exhaustive  survey  of  the  inequities  of  the 


tax  program  as  it  deals  with  MNC's  and/ 
or  offshore  American-owned  production 
facilities.  All  highly  recommended,  I  am 
submitting  excerpts  from  each  of  these 
for  the  Record  : 

Needed:  A  Constructive  Foreign  Trade 
Policy 
(By  Stanley  Ruttenberg) 
Imports  and  Jobs:  According  to  the  report 
prepared  by  Stanley  Ruttenberg  for  the  lUD  • 
Between  1966  and  1969  U.S.  foreign  trade 
produced  the  equivalent  of  a  new  loss  of  half 
a  million  American  jobs. 

During  this  period,  although  the  number 
of  export-related  jobs  Increased,  the  number 
of  Jobs  required  to  produce  Imported  goods 
Increased  at  a  faster  rate.  If  this  trend  held 
true  in  1970— as  it  probably  did— jobs  re- 
qtUred  to  produce  Imported  commodities 
which  compete  with  American-made  goods 
exceeded  the  number  of  jobs  connected  with 
the  export  trade  last  year;  therefore,  a  new 
deficit  existed  in  jobs  related  to  foreign  trade. 
In  manufacturing,  a  reversal  has  already 
taken  place;  by  1969  there  was  a  net  deficit 
of  jobs  in  non-agricultural  industries  of  33,- 
000  compared  to  a  surplus  of  328,000  only 
three  years  earlier. 

Some  Industries  are  particularly  hard  hit. 
For  example,  employment  of  production 
woriters  in  the  consumer  home  entertain- 
ment electronics  Industry  has  declined  from 
128,600  to  96.600  since  1966,  as  Imports  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Twenty-four  thousand  produc- 
tion jobs  have  been  eliminated  from  the  foot- 
wear Industry  since  1966. 

Multinationals  and  Jobs:  On  the  relation- 
ship of  multinational  corporations  to  U.S. 
unemployment,  labor  has  found  it  difficult  to 
determine  aggregate  figures.  According  to  a 
report  prepared  by  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime 
Trades  Department  (Feb.  1972).  the  impact 
of  US. -based  multinational  corporations  on 
domestic  employment  has  resulted  in  "thou- 
sands of  jobs  .  .  .  exported  abroad."  The  re- 
port stated  that  while  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  yet  to  develop  estimates  on  the 
total  number  of  jobs  lost,  'we  in  the  labor 
movement  see  U.S.  production  facilities  shut 
down  and  moved  abroad  continually." 

In  a  dispute  with  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment over  a  recent  government  report  which 
concluded  that  multinational  employment  in 
the  U.S.  was  "nearly  equal"  to  total  U.S. 
employment  gains.  Ruttenberg  wrote  in  the 
Washington  Post  (March  26,  1972).  "The 
basis  for  the  government  conclusion  is  a 
table  In  the  report  which  purports  to  com- 
pare employment  trends  in  the  U.S.  as  a 
whole.  What  the  table  shows,  however,  is 
exactly  the  opposite  from  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  says  It  shows.  The  table 
actually  shows  that  employment  in  indus- 
tries in  which  the  multinationals  are  con- 
centrated increased  by  only  6.6  per  cent  be- 
tween 1965  and  1970  compared  to  a  national 
gain  of  16.9  per  cent." 

On  the  question  of  total  Jobs  lost  as  a 
result  of  imports  and  the  activities  of  multi- 
national corporations,  Ray  Denison  of  the 
AFL-CIO  legislative  department  has  esti- 
mated the  figure  at  one  million  between  1966 
and  1971. 

Adjustment  Assistance:  Most  industry 
spokesmen,  some  government  officials,  and  a 
number  of  economists  have  claimed  that 
the  solution  to  unemployment  cau.sed  by 
Imports  or  multinational  activity  lies  In  bet- 
ter, more  comprehensive  adjustment  assist- 
ance programs.  Labor's  reaction  to  this  -'solu- 
tion" Is,  in  the  words  of  Stanley  Ruttenberg. 
"Adjustment  assistance  Is  a  flimflam.  It  does 
not  and  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  those  hurt 
by  Import  competition.  Furthermore,  it  does 
not  meet— In  fact,  it  diverts  attention  from— 
the  real  Issues,  that  is,  the  maintenance  of 
a  strong  economy  and  continuation  of  pro- 
gressive social  development." 

Another  labor  spokesman,  Howard  Samuels, 
vice  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
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Workers,  has  written  that,  "At  best,  adjust- 
ment assistance  provides  only  temporary  re- 
lief for  the  worker  whose  job  has  been  lost 
to  imports,  and  even  then  only  when  dis- 
locations can  be  measured  in  terms  of  an 
isolated  factory  or  shop,  or  even  in  terms 
of  a  small  industry,  employing  only  a  few 
thousand  workers." 

The  unions  claim  that  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  prosent  adjustment  assist- 
ance program,  no  such  assistance  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Tariff  Commission.  Since  1969 
only  about  10.000  workers  have  benefited  from 
the  program  as  a  result  of  a  reinterpretation 
of  the  law. 

Other  union  spokesmen  have  been  more 
blunt  than  either  Ruttenberg  or  Samuel; 
"we  want  jobs  not  handouts  or  welfare  '  has 
been  ilielr  response  to  adjustment  assistance. 

Loss  OF  Jobs  and  the  Multination.^l  Cor- 
porations AS  Presented  in  the  Politics 
OF  Foreign   Trade,   Tax,    and   Investment 

POLICV 

GOVERNMENT   RESEARCH    Co., 

Washington,  DC. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill 
and  the  ITT  afTalr  In  Chile,  public  attention 
is  beginning  to  be  focused  on  the  multina- 
tional corporation  (MNC).  a  term  that  was 
coined  barely  a  decade  ago.  Most  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Burk3-Hartke  (quotas  aside)  are 
aimed  primarily  or  exclusively  a:  the  MNC 
and  labor's  advocacy  of  the  bill  has  singled 
out  the  "runa-.vay"  MNC  as  its  chief  target. 
This  has  provoked  industry  groups  to  impugn 
labor's  motives  by  asserting  that  Burke- 
Hartke  is  simply  the  old  v.lne  of  protection- 
ism in  new  MNC  bottles. 

The  expanding  role  of  multinationals  in  the 
world  economy  Is  a  fact.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  output  by  MNC's  from  their  foreign- 
based  plants  is  expanding  at  a  rate  twice  that 
of  the  total  world  output. 

The  Impact  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  on  GNP  and  corporate  volume: 

Country  or  corporation:  Amount 

1.  United  States $927  g 

2.  Soviet   Union 478  0 

3.  Japan "i::::  ^^^^ 

4.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 172  7 

5.  Fiance    _        "  138  0 

6.  Britain  '.'.'.'..V.'. ,  mis 

7.  Italy    87  3 

8.  Peoples  Republic  of  C\\inl'. ."'/.'.  86  0 

9.  Canada .       _  75' q 

10.  India II""!"!  50.0 

11.  Poland    4g   ^ 

12.  German  Democratic  Republic  39  7 

13.  BrazU    ""  33' ,J 

14.  Czechoslovakia !!!!!!!  32  5 

15.  Australia    !!!"  31  g 

16.  Mexico    !!!!!"  316 

17.  Spain !!!..!!  30  7 

18.  Netherlands    ~_  29  8 

19.  Sweden 29  4 

20.  Belgium !!!!!!!"     241 

21.  Argentina !!!!!!'  21  0 

22.  Switzerland !!!  jg  g 

23.  General  Motors  (U.S.) ..!!!.!!!"  is  8 

24.  Pakistan    !!!!!!"  17  2 

25.  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  (US  )  17  0 

26.  South  Africa jg"  3 

21 .  Standard  Oil  (N .J .)  (U.S.)..       "  16  6 

28.  Ford  Motor   (U.S.) '  15  0 

29.  Denmark    !!!!  54  g 

30.  Austria !!!"  13  2 

31.  Indonesia    12  8 

32.  Royal  Dutch /Shell  (Kngio- 

Dutch)   10.8 

33.  Norway jq  j 

34.  Venezuela    !!  joi 

35.  Iran g'g 

36.  Finland    !!!!!!!!!!!  g  7 

37.  Sears  Roebuck  (U.S.) !!!!!!!  93 

38.  Greece _  90 

39.  General  Electric  (U.S.) 8  7 

40.  Philippines 8  6 

41.  Turkey — 8.2 

42.  Korea  7.3 


$7.5 
7.3 
7.0 
6.9 
6.8 
6.6 
6.4 
6.3 


43.  IBM   (U.S.) 

44.  Mobil  Oil   (U.S.) 

45.  Chrysler   (U.S.).. 

46.  Unilever  (Anglo-Dutch) 

47.  Thailand    

48.  Colombia 

49.  International  Tel.  <fe  Tel.  (U.S.) 

50.  Chile 

Source :  Fortune,  Library  of  Congress. 

While  postwar  MNC  expansion  is  not  ex- 
clusively an  American  phenomenon,  the  U.S. 
share  of  total  foreign  direct  Investment  is 
roughly  60  per  cent.  Unless  checked  by  na- 
tional policies  further  MNC  expansion  will 
be  accelerated  by  a  significant  counter-in- 
vestment thrust  into  the  U.S.  market  from 
European  and  Japanese  firms  during  this 
decade.  While  foreign  Investment  in  the 
U.S.,  currently  calculated  at  $12  billion,  ap- 
pears small  against  the  more  than  $80  billion 
in  U.S.  foreign  direct  investment  (FDI),  a 
levelling  effect  seems  certain. 

UNKNOWN    IMPACT 

Although  rhetoric  abounds,  no  available 
data  clearly  shows  the  impact  of  the  MNC. 
If  new  policy  is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
data,  at  least  three  MNC  effects  must  be 
established: 

1 )  The  movement  of  production  to  sources 
abroad; 

2)  The  effect  such  movement  has  had  on 
domestic  employment  and  bargaining,  and 

3)  Figures  on  import  and  export  volumes 
which  reflect  Intracorporate  transfers — in- 
cluding transfers  between  non-subsidiary 
affiliates. 

In  addition,  MNCs  may  be  required  to  re- 
veal their  activities  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  to  show  their  monetary  flows  across 
national  boundaries.  Such  data  would  enable 
national  leaders  to  assess  more  accurately 
the  influences  upon  the  implementation  of 
economic  policy. 

FOREIGN    perspectives 

Foreign  government  policy  on  U.S.  MNC's 
win  be  an  Important  variable  in  determina- 
tion of  U.S.  policy.  Recent  Canadian  response 
reflects  awareness  of  the  gradual  decline 
U.S.  MNC's  have  worked  In  that  country's 
freedom  to  formulate  independent  policies. 
Canada  is  the  largest  U.S.  trading  partner 
and  the  largest  outlet  of  U.S.  foreign  invest- 
ment. As  such,  the  Canadian  economy  is  be- 
coming a  captive  extension  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
sense  that  economic  decisions  taken  in  Ot- 
tawa must  in  large  part  complement  those 
In  Washington. 

In  the  past  little  was  done  to  protect  the 
Canadian  economy  from  Incoming  investors. 
or  to  buttress  Canadian  companies  to  en- 
hance their  competitiveness.  This  situation 
may  change.  The  "Gray  Report",  a  Cabinet 
Commission  study  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  Gray,  Minister  of  National  Revenue 
is  expected  to  underline  both  Canada's  de- 
sire for  and  apprehension  of  foreign  invest- 
ment. The  official  version  of  the  report  is  ex- 
pected to  recommend  introduction  of  a 
screening  authority  empowered  to  review 
foreign  direct  Investment  into  the  country. 

Europe  has  also  been  a  heavv  recipient  of 
U.S.  foreign  investment.  National  Independ- 
ence in  Europe  Is  being  challenged  by  the 
relative  ease  with  which  capital,  goods  and 
people  can  be  moved  from  country  to  coun- 
try. Since  the  competitive  instinct  of  the 
MNC  dictates  that  It  seek  the  best  retiu-ns 
available,  a  continent  such  as  Europe  must 
cooperate  en-block  or  offer  heavier  and 
heavier  Incentives  to  incoming  Investment 
on  an  Individual  country  basis. 

With  the  adoption  of  an  overall  EEC  Indus- 
trial policy,  pressures  could  be  brought  di- 
rectly to  bear  on  the  multinationals.  The 
EEC  Commission  has  already  warned  of  dam- 
aging Implications  for  a  common  European 
industrial  development  policy  If  national 
concentration  In  Industrial  mergers  and 
takeovers  of  companies  by  foreign  firms  are 


allowed  to  continue.  The  European  objective 
will  be  directed  toward  the  removal  of  all 
Intra-EEC  legal,  fiscal,  and  political  barriers 
as  a  way  by  which  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  truly  multinational  European  com- 
panies. 

Toward  this  goal,  the  Europeans  have  at- 
tempted to  promote  the  merging  of  some  of 
their  largest  companies  in  order  to  lay  a  basis 
for  a  reciprocal  investment  flow  to  the  U.S. 
The  Etu'opean  response  to  the  MNC  over  the 
coming  years  will  be  to  penetrate  the  U.S. 
market  (as  for  example  in  the  case  of  Brit- 
ish Petroleum's  takeover  of  part  of  Sinclair's 
East  Coast  distribution  net). 

While  the  Japanese  have  been  enjoying  a 
"miracle"  economic  growth  of  roughly  10  per 
cent  annually — an  increase  of  approximately 
double  her  economic  rivals,  the  country  has 
successfully  closed  herself  off  from  almost 
all  direct  foreign  Investment.  Japanese  re- 
luctance to  allow  an  influx  of  investment 
stems  from  the  genuinely  unique  character 
of  her  business  environment. 

Since  1964  the  U.S.  has  been  pressing  hard 
for  the  Japanese  to  ease  the  way  for  foreign 
direct  Investment.  Most  other  developed  na- 
tions are  standing  behind  the  U.S.  in  this  ef- 
fort. Many  companies  want  to  strike  back  at 
their  Japanese  competitors  on  their  own 
home  market.  From  the  perspective  of  the 
multinationals  Japan  offers  an  excellent  base 
from  which  to  penetrate  markets  beyond 
Japan,  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Beyond  these  differing  views,  however, 
there  Is  general  agreement  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  sovereign  political  power  by  the 
multinational  corporation  is  to  be  found  In 
Its  Inherently  international  nature  and  Its 
mobility,  rather  than  Its  size.  Implicit  in  this 
mobility  is  the  suggestion  that  if  national 
governments  desire  to  attract  major  new  in- 
vestments within  their  borders,  they  will 
have  to  become  more  sensitive  to  those  is- 
sues which  appear  significant  in  the  decision- 
making process  within  the  corporate  board 
rooms. 

The  third  report  on  this  many-faceted 
subject  comes  from  Arnold  Cantor. 

What  he  has  to  say  is  a  must  reading 
for  all  Members  of  Congress: 

Tax  Subsidies  That  Export  Jobs 

Jobs  and  tax  justice  have  few  If  any  com- 
petitors for  top  billing  on  the  list  of  issues 
vital  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
nation. 

Bridgmg  both  is  the  dismal  performance 
of  the  nation  In  International  trade  and  the 
role  tax  loopholes  have  played  In  encourag- 
ing and  subsidizing  the  export  of  American 
jobs,    technology   and   production   facilities. 

The  U.S.  government  now  provides  Ameri- 
can corporations  with  over  $3  billion  In  tax 
subsidies  for  their  foreign  subsidiary  opera- 
tions. The  result  is  that  American  workers 
lose  their  jobs,  the  economy  loses  part  of  Its 
Industrial  base,  the  federal  government  loses 
revenue  and  the  American  taxpayer  pavs  the 
freight. 

The  nation's  position  in  world  trade  has 
been  deteriorating  dramatically  since  the 
early  1960s  and  this  past  year  was  the  most 
disastrous.  In  1971,  for  the  first  time  since 
1893.  the  nation  experienced  a  trade  deficit 
when  Americans  bought  $45.5  billion  worth 
of  merchandise  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries, while  only  $42.8  tilllon  worth  of  U.S. 
goods  were  sold  in  foreign  countries.  For  the 
current  year,  in  all  likelihood,  the  perform- 
ance win  be  even  worse.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  1972,  according  to  estimates  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
trade  deficit  was  $3.6  bUllon.  If  that  pace 
should  continue,  the  deficit  for  this  year  will 
jump  to  over  $7  bUlIon— more  than  double 
the  1971  gap. 

The  flood  of  Imports  In  the  face  of  the 
comparatively  sluggish  growth  In  exports 
obviously  has  consequences  for  US.  employ- 
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ment.  The  AFL-CIO  estimates  that  between 
1966  and  1971.  some  900,000  U.S.  Job  oppor- 
tunities were  lost.  Since  the  situation  Is  get- 
ting progressively  worse,  tens  of  thousands 
of  additional  job  opportunities  are  being 
wiped  out. 

The  nation's  failure  on  the  International 
economic  scene  stem  from  a  host  of  factors. 
Other  nations  manage  their  economies  and 
provide  direct  and  Indirect  barriers  to  trade. 
Powerful  trading  blocs.  like  the  Common 
Market,  have  developed.  Multinational  cor- 
porations, loyal  to  no  nation,  have  mush- 
roomed. Vast  amounts  of  American  capital 
have  gone  abroad  and  American  technology 
Is  being  continually  exported  through  the 
shifting  of  American  industrial  plants  to  oth- 
er countries. 

Among  the  results  of  these  developments 
has  been  the  dramatic  shift  In  the  compo- 
sition of  U.S.  imports.  Where  once  we  Im- 
ported primarily  raw  materials  and  manu- 
fact<ired  products  not  available  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  now  we  Import  finished  industrial 
products  that  directly  compete  with  U.S.- 
mafie    goods    and   of   course    with    U.S.   jobs. 

Estimates  show,  for  example,  that  in  early 
1971,  Imports  of  aiuos  were  20  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market.  TV  receivers  over  30  per- 
cent, radios  and  tape  recorders  over  90  per- 
cent, glassware  over  40  percent,  sewing  ma- 
chines and  calculating  machines  nearly  60 
percent.  And.  all  tolled,  about  three-fourths 
of  imports  are  comparable  to  U.S. -produced 
goods.  In  contrast,  in  the  1950s,  according  to 
trade  exports,  only  about  30  to  40  percent 
of  a  much  smaller  volume  of  Imports  were 
considered  competitive  with  the  U.S.-made 
products. 

This  new  trading  environment  has  little 
In  common  with  the  world  of  20  or  even  10 
years  ago.  It  cannot  be  handled  by  the  poli- 
cies, or  the  theories,  developed  at  another 
time  in  a  totally  different  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  nation's  Income  tax 
laws,  which  .  .  .  income  tax  liability.  As  a 
result,  the  $1,000  profit  mrde  abrc^ad  netted 
the  federal  government  only  $370  compared 
to  the  8427  tax  payment  It  received  from  the 
Pennsylvania  corporation. 

In  addition,  two  side  effects  are  also  Im- 
portant. First  of  all.  the  domestic  Arm  with 
the  $1,000  pro'it  has  paid  a  combined  (Penn- 
sylvania and  US.t  Income  tax  of  $537  or  a 
rate  of  53.7  percent.  The  firm  operating 
abroad  has  paid  a  combined  (foreign  and 
U.S.)  Income  tax  of  $480  or  a  rate  of  48 
percent. 

Secondly,  from  the  domestic  firm,  the 
United  States  ( Pennsylvania  and  federal)  has 
received  a  total  of  S537  In  tax  revenue.  Amer- 
ican tax  receipts  from  the  U.S.  corporation 
operating  overseas  were  only  $480. 

Thus,  the  firm  profiting  abroad  has  the 
advantage  of  a  lower  tax  rate,  the  United 
States  has  been  derived  of  badlv  needed  tax 
reven'ie  and  of  course  the  money  Invested 
and  the  jobs  generated  to  produce  the  profit 
were    not    to   be    found    In    Pennsylvania. 

What  is  more,  the  tax  credit  device  pro- 
vides an  open  invitation  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment to  tax  or  increase  Its  taxes  on  the 
U.S.  firm  without  changing  the  firm's  total 
tax  burden. 

Going  back  to  the  same  examp'.e.  It  works 
like  this:  If  the  foreign  covernment  taxed 
the  U.S.  firm's  $1,000  profit  at  the  U.S.  rate 
of  48  percent,  the  firm's  total  Income  taxes 
would  be  the  same  p.s  It  would  if  the  forelTu 
countrv  only  taxed  at  11  percent.  This  Is  be- 
c&v^  the  firm  would  receive  full  credit  for 
the  8480  tax  paid  to  the  foreign  government. 
completely  washing  out  any  US.  Income  tax 
llabllltv.  The  firm's  to»^al  Income  tax  burden 
Is  still  the  same  $480 — It  just  wrote  the  check 
out  to  a  different  government.  Again.  In  com- 
parison, the  company  operating  in  Pennsyl- 
vania added  $537  to  U.S.  (state  and  federal) 
tax  revenues,  while  the  U.S.  firm  operating 
overseas  did  not  pay  even  a  penny  to  a  U.S. 
government  on  its  $1,000  of  Income.  As  a  re- 


sult, the  firm  is  unaffected,  the  Treaetiry  and 
other  U.S.  taxpayers  are  losers  and  the  for- 
eign government's  coffers  are  enriched. 

The  amount  of  foreign  Income  tax  credit 
a  company  can  claim  is  limited  to  what  its 
U.S.  tax  would  be.  If  the  foreign  Income  tax 
rate  should  exceed  the  48  percent  U.S.  rate, 
the  excess  cannot  be  credited.  But  there  are 
ways  to  get  around  this,  particularly  for  the 
larger  multinational  companies  with  opera- 
tions in  many  countries. 

First,  under  the  so-called  "overall  limita- 
tion." a  company  can  elect  to  lump  all  its 
foreign  Income  together,  In  order  to  balance 
Income  from  high-tax  countries  against  In- 
come earned  in  low-tax  countries.  Thus  If  a 
firm  operates  only  In  a  foreign  country  with 
a  tax  rate  of  50  percent  and  repatriates  $1,000 
In  earnings,  out  of  the  $500  foreign  Income 
tax  payment  It  would  be  allowed  to  credit 
only  S480.  There  would  be  an  "excess"  credit 
of  $20.  However.  If  the  same  firm  also  op- 
erat-ed  in  a  country  with  a  40  percent  tax  rate, 
it  could  lump  together  its  income  from  both 
countries  and  receive  full  dollar-for-dollar 
credit  against  U.S.  taxes. 

What  Is  more.  If  the  "overall  limitation" 
doesn't  do  the  full  job  and  the  company 
should  still  have  "excess  credits,"  It  can  then 
resort  to  the  "carryback"  and  "carryforward" 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Under  these  provisions  a  firm  Is  allowed 
to  "carry  back"  two  years  and  "carry  for- 
ward" five  years  any  "excess  credits."  If  the 
full  foreign  income  tax  is  not  wiped  out  in 
a  particular  year,  the  company  can  "save" 
the  credits  for  use  over  the  next  five  years 
or  get  a  rebate  on  its  previous  two  years' 
taxes. 

Thus,  the  foreign  tax  credit: 

Violates  one  of  the  basic  concepts  of  tax 
equity,  that  of  treating  equal  incomes 
equally,  by  saying  that  a  certain  form  of  in- 
come, becau.se  It's  earned  abroad,  shall  enjoy 
privileged  status 

amounts  to  a  form  of  back-door  foreign  aid 
or  no-strlngs-attached  "revenue  sharing"  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Treasury  and  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  credit,  the  United  States 
turns  over  its  taxing  authority  to  a  foreign 
government.  The  U.S.  government,  in  eTect. 
says  to  the  foreign  government,  "If  you  tax 
the  company  we  won't  and  If  you  raise  your 
taxes  on  the  compar.y,  we'll  reduce  ours 
accordingly." 

Again,  it  all  adds  up  to  U.S.  tax  dollars 
being  used  to  subsidise  the  overseas  activi- 
ties of  U.S.  corporations. 

The  much  publicized  fact  that  U.S.  Steel, 
the  nation's  12th  largest  corporation,  paid  no 
federal  Income  taxes  la  1971 — even  though 
its  net  profits  exceeded  $154  million — presents 
merely  one  clear  and  current  example  of  the 
effect  of  the  foreign  tax  preferen:es.  Accord- 
Ir-ig  to  the  company's  own  financial  report  for 
1971.  Its  Income  tax  payment,  based  on  $154.5 
million  of  oroftts.  should  have  been  $57.9 
million.  But,  the  entire  $57.9  million  was 
"offset  by  deferred  tax  credits"  and.  thtre- 
fore,  no  federal  Income  taxes  had  to  be  paid 
In  1971.  The  report  goes  on  'o  explain  that 
$23.5  million  of  the  $57.9  million  tax  wash- 
out was  due  to  the  Investment  credit  cor- 
porate jiveawav — a  corporate  t,i\  bonanza 
which  was  repealed  as  part  ol  the  reforms 
made  In  1963  but  rut  back  into  law  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  19' ^  The  remaining  $34  4 
million  was.  1:-  the  iiialn.  washed  out  through 
the  foreign  tax  deferral  and  rredlt  loopholes. 

On  a  similar  note.  U.S.  Oil  Week  Magazine, 
after  digging  deeply  into  reports  to  the  Se- 
curities and  Exr-hange  Commission  by  18  ma- 
jor oil  companies,  showed  that  on  a  com- 
bined income  of  S10.2  billion,  these  18  co.^i- 
panles  paid  $633  million  In  federal  Income 
taxes — a  rate  of  6.7  percent.  "Curiously,  the 
figures  show  in  many  cases  that  the  larger 
the  company  the  smaller  the  tax  percent- 
age," the  U.S.  Oil  Week  article  commented. 

"That's  because  the  larger  firms  are  in- 
volved abroad  where  royalties  may  sometimes 


be  treated  as  federal  Income  taxes  paid  to 
foreign  governments,  thus  becoming  a  tax 
credit  against  federal  tax  owed  Uncle  Sam," 
the  article  said. 

It  is  ironic  to  note  that  the  infamous  oil 
depletion  allowance  has  been  defended  tra- 
ditionally as  a  tax  incentive  to  encourage  the 
.search  for  domestic  oil.  Yet  according  to  the 
U.S.  Oil  Week  article.  'Tax  treatment  of  in- 
come earned  abroad  has  encouraged  the 
search  for  oil  abroad  at  the  expense  of  drill- 
ing at  home." 

The  deferral  and  credit  devices  are  the 
most  significant  of  the  foreign  tax  provision 
affecting  U.S.  jobs  and  US.  tax  justice.  But 
there  are  others.  There  is  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere Trade  Corporation  gimmick  which 
permits  U.S. -owned  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness outside  the  United  States — but  In  the 
countries  of  North.  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica— to  have  their  income  taxed  at  a  pref- 
erential 34  percent  corporate  tax  rate.  Special 
privileges  also  are  available  to  corporations 
operating  in  so-called  less  developed  coun- 
tries. U.S.  possessions.  Taiwan  and  Hong 
Kong. 

Finally,  the  list  of  tax  preferences  given 
American  businesses  with  Income  from  for- 
eign operations  is  incomplete  without  the 
most  recent  addition  to  the  group) — the  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  (Corporation 
(DISC).  The  DISC  arrangement  was  p.^rt  of 
the  package  of  the  business  tax  giveaways 
contained  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  DISC 
is  not  in  the  s.ime  league  as  deferral  and 
the  credit  in  terms  of  r.nenue  loss  and  busi- 
ness tax  wmdfalls.  It  Is.  however,  a  shock- 
ing example  of  tax  gimmickry  and  misguided, 
cotmter-prcductlve  aonroaches  to  the  na- 
tion's international  trade  and  investment 
problems. 

The  DISC  provision  permits  corporations 
to  spin  off  into  export  subsidiaries  and  defer 
taxes  on  half  of  these  subsidiaries'  profits. 

The  DISC  proposal  was  offered  under  the 
guise  of  an  incentive  to  companies  to  In- 
crea.se  their  exports.  Ironically,  it  was  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  that  the  tax  deferral  pro- 
visions in  present  law  discriminate  against 
U.S.  production  and  investment.  Therefore, 
according  to  DISC  advocates,  the  same  loop- 
hole should  be  extended  to  export  profits 

Thus  rather  than  put  an  end  to  exLstlng 
preferences,  the  philosophy  underlying  DISC 
is  that  tax  equity  should  be  achieved  through 
widening  existing  loopholes  to  make  room 
for  more  participants. 

With  the  exception  of  the  DISC  provision, 
which  was  totally  without  justification,  most 
of  the  foreign  tax  preferences  had  some  ra- 
tional fjundation  for  their  enactment — at 
the  time  of  their  enactment. 

Dsferral,  for  example,  came  In  1909  when 
the  corporate  Income  tax  began.  At  that  time 
the  corporate  tax  rate  was  1  percent,  the 
term  multinational  corporation  hadn't  been 
invented  and  there  was  little  concern  over 
the  question  of  how  to  tax  the  overseas  earn- 
ings of  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations. 

The  lorelgn  tax  credit  was  enacted  In  1918 
in  response  to  high  wartime  tax  rates  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad  be"aus? 
other  countries  did  not  tax  foreign  source 
Income.  The  Western  Hemispherp  Trade  Cor- 
poration wr.s  introdi-ced  In  1942  as  an  at- 
tempt to  help  U.S.  corporations  compete  with 
other  foreign  nations  in  Latin  America,  .^nd 
the  less  developed  nation  preferences  evolved 
10  years  ago  as  sp^-clal  exceptions  to  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962.  which  made  some  reforms 
in  the  ways  in  which  foreign  source  Income 
was  taxed. 

But  the  world  of  1972  is  not  that  of 
1909,  1918  or  even  1962.  Government  p.ill- 
cles  are  needed  now  to  deal  with  the  reali- 
ties of  today's  world  of  International  com- 
merce. 

Fortunately,  leglslatlcn.  which  offers 
specific  remedies  for  the  nation's  trade  and 
investment  problems  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.) 
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and  Rep.  James  Burke  (D-Mass.).  The  For- 
eign Trade  and  Investment  Act  of  1972  would 
provide  the  much  needed  and  long  overdue 
reshaping  of  the  tax,  trade  and  other  federal 
laws  that  have  contributed  to  the  interna- 
tional crisis  whlcri  Is  costing  American  jobs 
and  posing  a  constant  and  growing  threat  to 
the  nation's  economic  health. 

If  enacted,  the  bUl  would  be  a  giant  step 
toward  restoring  a  balance  in  International 
trade  and  Investment,  promoting  a  just  tax 
structure  and  stemming  the  expert  of  Ameri- 
can jobs. 

In  Introducing  the  bill,  Hartke  appro- 
priately noted  "Old  remedies  have  not 
worked  .  .  .  The  textbook  theories  of  the 
1930s  and  the  1940s  no  longer  apply  in  to- 
day s  world  of  intematicnal  trade."  The 
legislation  is  needed,  he  said,  "to  protect  the 
best  Interests  of  America  against  the  worst 
practices  of   International   corporations." 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  urged 
enactment  of  the  bill  "in  the  interest  of 
national  economic  security  and  the  jobs  of 
American  workers." 

"Adoption  cf  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  is  a 
necessity  to  stop  the  special  tax  advantages 
and  import  privileges  of  American  companies 
operating  abroad,"  the  council  said.  "The 
time  has  come  for  the  U.S.  government  to 
end  the  disastrous  conditions  it  is  creating 
in  the  American  economy  through  the  award 
of  undeserved  tariff  and  tax  privileges  fcr 
runaway  capital  and  technology.  Should 
these  disastrous  practices  not  be  halted  im- 
mediately by  the  U.S.  government,  a  crisis 
of  tragic  proportions  can  develop  In  this 
country." 

The  Burke-Hartke  bill,  for  example, 
would  provide  government  regulation  of  the 
export  of  American  technology  and  capital. 
And  it  would  set  up  a  "sliding  door"  limita- 
tion on  most  imports,  except  those  that 
are  not  produced  here  cr  are  in  short  sup- 
ply. Ihese  limitations  would  be  relat«d  to 
the  level  of  American  production — annual 
import  quotas,  based  on  the  number  of 
items  imported  into  the  United  States  In 
1965-1969,  as  a  percentage  of  U.S.  output. 
In  that  way,  imports  would  be  guaranteed  a 
share  of  the  American  market  and  would  be 
permitted  to  increase  as  U.S.  production 
rises. 

A  key  part  of  the  bill  is  its  tax  provisions, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the  two  major 
tax  Inducements  for  firms  to  move  abroad. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  deferral  priv- 
ilege, thereby  requiring  firms  to  report  and 
pay  taxes  on  the  earnings  of  their  foreign 
subsidiaries  when  they  are  earned — the  same 
way  profits  are  treated  on  domestic  Income. 
And  the  bill  would  require  firms  to  ireit 
foreign  income  taxes  as  legitimate  costs  of 
doing  business — just  like  state  and  local  In- 
come taxes — thereby  closing  tlie  foreign  tax 
credit  loophole. 

The  ellmLnation  of  these  t.^x  loopholes 
would,  of  course,  have  an  Impact  on  those 
who  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Indeed  that  is  the  purpose. 

Spokesmen  for  the  huge  muliinatlon.il 
corporations  claim,  however,  that  ending 
these  privileges  would  unjustifiably  increase 
the  tax  burden  of  U.S.  corporationsoperating 
abroad  and  they  go  on  to  conclude  that  U.S. 
in.-estment  abroad  would  be  substantially  cut 
back,  U.S.  corporations  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  comjjete  with  foreign  companies,  the 
profit  margins  of  American  corporations 
would  te  adversely  affected  and  American 
jobs  would  be  lost. 

Such  reasoning  assumes  that  when  corpo- 
rations invest  abroad,  the  profits  from  such 
investments  benefit  the  nation  as  much.  If 
not  more,  than  U.S.  dollars  invested  In 
America. 

The  facts  do  not  support  such  gener.il 
conclusions.  As  a  result  of  the  unfettered 
actions  of  multinational  corporations — and 
federal  subs-dies— the  United  States  has  be- 
come an  exporter  of  capital  and  know-how. 
The  benefits  from  such  exports  have  been 


shared,  to  too  great  a  degree,  between  for- 
eign countries  and  corporate  stockholders. 
The  benefits  flowing  to  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  who  depend  on  a  job  and  a  pay- 
check are  becoming  increasingly  remote, 
while  the  costs  are  being  felt  day  in  and  day 
cut  as  America's  position  in  world  trade  con- 
tlnties  to  deteriorate  and  jobs  continue  to 
be  wiped  out. 

We  are  living  In  a  world  of  nation  states 
where  other  countries  manage  their  econ- 
omies and  pursue  trade  and  Investment 
policies  that  are  In  their  own  interests.  At  the 
same  time,  American-based  corporate  giants 
operate  with  a  great  degree  of  freedom  to 
pursue  their  Individual  Interests.  So  far,  U.S. 
policies  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  fact 
tliat  dclsions  which  may  appear  rational  fcr 
t::e  profit  margins  of  such  corporations  mRv 
be  completely  counter  to  the  health  and  we"; - 
being  of  America.  Rather,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment subsidizes  these  operations  and,  in 
many  case?,  these  subsidies  make  It  more 
profitab'.e  f  r  comp  ;nles  to  operate  their 
plants   in   foreign   countries   than   at   home. 

Putting  an  end  to  the  privileged  tax  status 
enjoyed  by  American -based  multinational 
corporations  invpstlng  and  profiting  In  for- 
eign co'intries  is  not  an  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate, punish  or  penalize.  Closing  these 
loopholes  would  simply  eliminate  tax  sub- 
sidies from  the  list  of  Incentives  that  provoke 
corporate  decisions  to  Invest,  profit  and  cre- 
ate lobs  overseas. 

Aside  from  the  tax  benefits  enjoyed  by 
?>INC's,  a  conclu.-.ive  argument  can  be 
m::de  about  the  loss  of  American  jobs 
in  i7iany  communities  that  depend  upon 
a  single  produ-tion  facility.  The  situa- 
tion is  serious.  While  critics  of  that  argu- 
ment may  point  to  the  TarifT  Commission 
and  its  ability  to  provide  adjustment 
assistance  to  workers  whose  jobs  have 
been  determined  to  be  aCfected  by  im- 
ports, it  is  interesting  and  shocking  to 
find  that,  in  fact,  during  the  first  7  years 
of  the  adjustment  assistance  progrnm, 
no  a'isistance  was  provided.  Since  1969. 
when  the  law  was  reinterpreted,  only 
10.000  workers  have  benefited.  To  em- 
phasize the  inadequacy  of  those  Tariff 
Commission  decisions,  one  need  only  to 
cite  Ruttenberg: 

Between  1966  and  1969.  U.S.  foreign  trade 
produced  the  equivalent  of  a  new  loss  of 
half  a  million  American  jobs. 

In  too  many  instances.  MNC's  and  or 
conglomerate  type  entities  buy  up  local 
facilities  for  the  specific  purpose  of  clos- 
ing them  down.  Sometimes  the  product 
is  replaced  by  imports  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers or  foreign  based  American  pro- 
ducei-s,  while  at  other  times,  the  produc- 
tion is  moved  to  a  larger,  more  eflScient 
plant.  On  multiple  occasions  the  closing 
of  the  facility  results  in  a  windfall  for 
conglomerate  type  operations  when  cor- 
responding action  terminates  the  pension 
plan,  leaving  little  or  no  alternatives  to 
affected  workers.  It  is  no  news  to  learn 
that  workers  affected  by  these  mergers, 
or  closures,  even  if  fortunate  enough  to 
maintain  employment,  often  lose  all  pen- 
sion entitlements,  particularly  if  their 
benefit  is  not  yet  vested. 

The  Burke-Hartke  bill  is  affording  the 
American  people  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  has  previously  been  obscured — 
more  specifically,  the  imposition  and  dire 
consequences  of  foreign  imports  on  the 
American  economy. 

I  trust  that  the  Members  of  this  hon- 
orable body  will  find  time  to  understand 
that  this  is  a  new  ball  game,  and  that 


the  passage  of  a  second  trade  round  as 
proposed  can  be,  in  my  opinion,  the 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back,  and 
endanger  the  very  existence  of  our  type 
of  government. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wL^h  to 
thank  my  colleague  and  good  friend  and 
neighbor  from  Pennsylvania.  Congress- 
man Dent,  who  serves  my  adjoining  con- 
gressional district,  for  his  usu2l  informed 
and  factual  dissertation  and  explanation. 
It  is  comparable  to  what  he  has  been 
giving  us  over  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleague  thr-.t  there  is  an- 
other possible  respons?  to  our  troubled 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, regarding  that  turnaround  in  the 
balance  of  payments,  as  of  last  month. 

I  would  seriously  suggest  that  the  con- 
ference the  gentleman  and  I  had  might 
contain  another  answer  for  him.  or  pos- 
sible answer,  and  that  is  that  we  were 
informed — and  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
can  authenticate  this  fact — we  were  in- 
formed that  Nationalist  China  and  its 
representatives  have  concluded  as  of 
this  date  the  purcha.'^e  in  multimillion- 
dollar  figures  of  cotton  futures  in  this 
country.  This  is  a  matter  of  pubUcation 
and  is  included  in  statistics. 

I  suggest  again  in  response  to  my 
fiiend.  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  that  statistic  might  be  a  pos- 
sible answer  to  why  there  is  such  a  dras- 
tic turnabout.  Again  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  approach  of  the  administration 
to  make  this  change  become  a  reality, 
and  it  may  be  an  answer  as  to  why  that 
change  occurred  when  monev  is  made 
available  statistically  and  yet  the  prod- 
uct is  not  even  in  being  as  yet. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GATDOS,.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania  ( Mr.  Dent  > 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  in  publications  on  the 
stands  where  everybody  can  read  the 
story  that  everybody  is  trading  with  us, 
reducing  exports  to  tlie  United  States! 
increasing  imports  that  will  not  be 
needed  for  2  to  3  years,  in  order  that 
they  can  change  around  the  balance,  in 
order  that  this  group  become  the  "suck- 
er" again  for  the  international  traders 
all  over  the  world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  eentle- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey)  Ls  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  the  greatest  personal  pleas- 
ure that  I  have  requested  this  special 
order  honoring  James  Alovsius  Farley. 
For  today.  May  30.  1973.  we  not  oniv 
celebrate  Jim's  85th  birthday,  but  we 
honor  him  for  his  over  60  years  of  dedi- 
cated and  selfiess  sernce  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  people. 

The  Parley  success  story  is  now  a  leg- 
end in  the  annals  of  both  business  and 
politics.  As  a  lad  Jim  ran  errands,  sold 
newspapers  and  helped  out  in  the  store- 
saloon  his  mother  bought  to  keep  the 
family  together  after  Jim's  father  was 
killed  in  an  accident.  He  worked  as  a 
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bookkeeper  and  then  organized  his  own 
building  supply  firm.  He  entered  politics 
in  1912  by  becoming  the  first  Democratic 
town  clerk  in  Stony  Point.  N.Y.,  since 
1894.  Jim  worked  lor  the  election  and 
reelection  of  Al  Smi*h  as  Governor  of 
New  York  and  strved  in  various  State 
posts  during  the  Smith  administrations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  published 
biographical  materials,  giving  a  more 
complete  picture  of  Jim  Farley's  careers, 
might  be  included  in  the  special  order, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  Current  Biography  and  an  excerpt 
from  the  book,  'It's  the  Irish,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Farley's  biography 
reads  like  a  catalog  of  civic,  personal, 
and  domestic  virtues.  His  service  to  his 
community,  State,  Nation,  and  church 
are  a  legend  that  any  man,  no  matter 
how  well  endowed  with  mind,  heart,  and 
grit,  would  be  hard  pressed  to  approach. 
Jim  Farley  is,  indeed  "one  of  the  giants." 
But  in  this  time  when  government  and 
politics  are  in  less  than  good  repute,  I 
think  the  best  ciu"rent  lessons  we  can 
take  from  the  Farley  saga  are  the  three 
H's — honesty,  humor,  and  honor 

Jim's  honesty  is  such  that  he  ran  him- 
self broke  serving  his  party  and  his 
Nation.  The  Postmaster  General  in 
those  days  made  the  princelv  sum  of 
$15,000.  Today.  I  think  that  might  just 
buy  enough  varnish  to  put  one  coat  on 
the  oflBce  of  the  PMG.  In  order  to  re- 
main in  government,  Jim  had  to  publish 
his  political  memoirs.  "Behind  the 
Ballots." 

Finally,  in  a  day  when  enriching  one- 
self while  holding  high  political  office 
was  much  simpler,  Jim  was  forced  to 
return  to  industry  in  order  to  provide  for 
his  family's  future.  Jim  never  made  a 
penny  through  the  exercise  of  influence 
and  as  the  chief  political  entrepreneur 
of  several  Roosevelt  administrations,  as 
well  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
and  National  Democratic  Committees,  he 
had  plenty  of  influence  at  his  disposal. 
Jim's  sense  of  humor  and  ability  to 
find  the  good  features  as  well  as  good 
side  of  many  different  kinds  of  people 
enabled  him  to  bring  together  many 
factions  in  the  party,  the  administration 
and  the  Nation.  He  lightened  moments 
of  stress  during  prewar  Cabinet  meetings 
and  v;as  able  to  smooth  over,  with  humor 
diplomacy,  conferences  of  politically 
explosive  potential. 

In  this  day  of  humorless  efficiency 
and  of  administration  officials  gleefully 
going  about  the  dismemberment  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  little  man 
In  educating  his  children,  preserving  his 
and  his  family's  health,  and  assLsting 
him  in  securing  his  just  rights,  it  is 
refreshing  to  look  back  on  an  efficient, 
dedicated,  hardworking  public  official 
who  was  human,  exercised  humane  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  man.  and  lightened 
his  touch  with  the  saving  grace  of  hu- 
mor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  praised  Jim  Far- 
ley for  never  having  made  a  dishonest 
dollar  and  having  done  this  without  be- 
ing humorless.  But  to  my  mind  the 
facet  of  his  life  and  personality  that 
have  a  most  signal  lesson  for  all  in  gov- 
ernment is  Jim  Parley's  honor. 


"His  word  is  his  bond."  If  that  is  what 
Jim  said,  that  is  what  he  means.  "His 
pledge  once  promised,  is  always  kept." 
These  are  the  descriptions  one  always 
hears  in  describing  Jim  Farley's  honor. 

Jim's  honor  was  not  a  smug  aware- 
ness of  his  own  good  qualities.  It  was 
not  a  Patrician  aloofness.  It  was  not  an 
honor  that  took  offense  easi-'y.  Jim  Far- 
ley s  honor  was  a  sense  of  knowing  not 
only  what  was  strictly  honest,  but  what 
was  fitting  and  proper.  In  the  Roman 
Mass  there  is  a  beautiful  phrase  desci  ib- 
ing  how  proper  it  is  to  give  thanks  to 
God.  The  Latin,  "Dignum  et  justum  est, 
aequum  et  salutare"  translates  to  "meet 
and  just,  right,  and  fitting."  To  me  this 
best  describes  the  moral  sense  of  pro- 
priety, mixed  with  respect  for  himself 
and  others,  that  is  Jim  Farley's  sense 
of  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Americans  and 
especially  those  of  us  in  public  life  will 
learn  from  this  man's  sense  of  what  i'; 
the  honorable  course  of  action.  So  many 
in  Government  today  have  forgotten 
that  the  style  "honorable"  is  meant  to 
signify  not  only  that  those  who  bear  it 
should  be  treated  with  respect  and  defer- 
ence, but  that  they  have  earned  that  re- 
spect by  living  lives  of  personal  and  pro- 
fe.sslonal  honorableness.  Those  that  truly 
merit  the  "Honorable"  before  their 
names  are  indeed  kindred  spirits  and 
moral  sons  of  the  Honorable  James  Al- 
oysius  Farley. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Shakespeare,  in  speaking 
of  honor,  would  seem  to  be  addressing 
Jim  Farley  in  praise  and  all  of  us  as 
teacher : 

Honour  travels  in  strait  so  narrow  where 
one  but  goes  abreast.  Keep  the  path,  for 
emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons  that  one 
by  one  pursue."   (Trollus  &  Cresslda  III-3). 

I  include  the  following  biography: 

James  Aloyslus  Farley  weis  born  in  Grassy 
Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York,  May  30, 
1888,  of  Irish  antecedents.  His  father  was 
James  Farley,  a  brick  manufacturer  and  one 
of  the  few  Democrats  in  the  county:  his 
mother  was  the  former  Ellen  Goldrick.  "I  was 
born  a  Democrat  and  I  e.\pejt  to  die  a  Demo- 
crat." Farley  himself  has  Ijeen  a.uoted  as  say- 
ing. At  any  rate,  his  political  talents  showed 
themselves  early.  At  the  advanced  age  of 
eight  young  Jim  Farley  was  carrying  a  torch 
In  a  "Brv-an-for-Presldent"  parade;  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  high  school  years  he  was 
known  as  "that  frlendly-as-a-pup  Farley 
kid" — he  was  addressing  nearly  e\-eryone  In 
town  by  his  first  name. 

When  Parley  was  not  quite  ten  his  father 
was  killed  by  a  horse,  and  Mrs.  Farley  was 
left  with  a  half-interest  in  a  little  schooner 
that  carried  bricks  thirty  miles  down  the 
Hudson  to  New  York,  a  small  insurance  pol- 
icy— and  five  sens.  Jim  ran  errands  and  sold 
newspapers  until  his  mother  bought  a  small 
grocery  and  saloon  with  her  last  $1,500.  He 
then  helped  her  In  both  ends  of  the  business, 
and  during  the  summers  worked  from  3:30 
to  11  a.m.  as  a  machine  boy  in  Morrlssey's 
brickyard  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  day.  Be- 
sides going  to  school  he  played  a  good  deal 
of  baseball.  Nicknamed  "Stretch"  because  he 
was  the  best  first  baseman  the  town  had  ever 
seen,  he  played  on  high  school  and  semi- 
professional  teams  which  won  most  of  the 
local  pennants.  At  the  same  time  he  man- 
aged to  be  a  waltzing  champion  and  a  model 
young  man  who  attended  church  regularly — 
he  made  and  kept  a  confirmation  vow  to 
abstain  from  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

When  Parley  was  graduated  from  near-by 
Stony  Point  High  School  In  1905  he  went  to 


New  York  City  to  study  bookkeeping  at  the 
Packard  Commercial  School,  then  took  a  po- 
sition as  bookkeeper  In  the  Merlin  Kellholtz 
Paper  Company  in  the  same  city,  at  a  salary 
of  $8  a  week.  But  his  natural  affability  and 
his  talent  for  remembering  "what  kind  of  a 
tree  it  was  that  little  Johnny  fell  out  of  and 
which  arm  he  broke"  wouldn't  let  him  remain 
a  bookkeeper  long.  His  next  position  was  with 
the  Universal  Gypsum  Company,  for  which  he 
worked  fifteen  years  as  bookkeeper,  company 
correspondent,  and  finally  as  salesman. 

In  the  summer  cf  1912. he  entered  politics 
when  he  announced  his  ■  candidacy  for  the 
town  clerkship  of  Stony  Point.  While  selling 
or.  the  road  in  southern  New  York  six  days 
a  week  he  sent  postal  cards  to  everyone  he 
knew  In  Stony  Point  (me.ining  nearly  every- 
one); and,  though  the  Democrats  had  not 
held  the  post  since  the  swing  away  from 
Cleveland  in  1894,  he  won  the  election  hands 
down.  He  then  wrote  "thank-you"  notes  to 
every  voter  in  Stony  Point,  to  those  who  had 
voted  for  him  as  well  as  those  who  hadn't — 
and  he  made  himself  as  useful  and  agreeable 
as  possible  in  his  non-paying  office.  He  re- 
fused the  small  fees  to  which  the  law  en- 
titled him  for  various  services;  he  delivered 
marriage  licenses  personally;  he  sold  hunting 
licenses  from  door  to  door  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  hunting  season  opened.  It  was  lit- 
tle wonder  that  he  was  re-elected  three  times 
to  the  town  clerkship  by  rising  majorities, 
nor  that  he  was  soon  associating  with  the 
real  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  New 
York  State.  One  of  the  first  to  urge  Al  Smith 
to  run  for  the  governorship  of  the  state  In 
the  fall  of  1918  he  had  the  pleasure  of  adding 
his  delczate's  vote  in  the  nomination  of 
Smith  for  that  office  and  of  seeing  him 
elected.  The  Governor  later  appointed  him 
one  of  the  wardens  in  the  ancient  office  of 
port  warden  for  New  York  at  a  salary  of  $5,000 
a  year.  Farley  describes  the  post  (of  Inspect- 
ing cargoes  on  Incoming  boats  for  possible 
shifting  cr  damage  by  water)  as  a  sinecure: 
"I  performed  the  duties  of  port  warden  for 
about  a  year,  during  which  time  it  was  evi- 
dent to  me  that  there  was  no  real  necessity 
for  the  place."  In  1919  a  Republican  legisla- 
ture abolished  the  office. 

Farley  then  returned  happily  enough  to  his 
other  labors;  by  this  time  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Rockland  County  Democratic  Committee, 
and  he  was  to  serve  as  supervisor  of  Rockland 
County  from  1920  to  1923.  In  April  1920  he 
was  married  to  his  childhood  sweetheart, 
Elizabeth  Ftnnegan,  who,  incidentally,  has 
never  l>een  too  Interested  In  politics.  In  1922 
her  husband  engineered  the  renomlnatlon  of 
Al  Smith  for  Governor  of  New  York  over 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  was  himself 
elected  to  the  New  York  State  Assembly.  The 
following  year  he  was  defeated  for  re-election 
although  nineteen  bills  he  Introduced  to 
abolish  the  abuses  of  the  "fee  system"  were 
enacted  by  the  assembly.  However,  within  a 
year  Al  Smith  appointed  hUn  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Boxing  Commission,  a 
non-salaried  position.  Parley  himself  has  said: 
"It  wasn't  very  long  until  my  idea  about  the 
new  post's  being  a  pleasant  diversion  was 
rudely  shattered."  Soon  he  was  being  severely 
criticized  for  a  ruling  on  fouls  and  for  allow- 
ing fights  between  boxers  of  mixed  weights. 
He  also  came  under  fire  for  bis  liberal  distri- 
bution of  free  fight  tickets  amone  personal 
and  political  friends.  Such  gifts,  critics 
pointed  out,  did  not  Impede  his  ascent  In 
politics.  During  this  time  Farley  was  still 
sales  manager  of  the  Universal  Gypsum  Com- 
pany; a  few  years  later,  however,  he  organized 
his  own  business  of  supplying  lime  and  ce- 
ment to  contractors,  which,  after  several 
mergers,  became  the  General  Building  Supply 
Corporation.  He  remained  Its  president  until 
1933. 

All  along  Parley  was  increasingly  active  in 
politics.  He  remained  chairman  of  the  Rock- 
land County  Democratic  Committee  until 
1929,  and  in  1928  became  secretary  of  the 
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New  York  State  Democratic  Committee  as 
well,  helping  to  manage  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  first  campaign  for  Governor  of 
New  York.  (He  had  first  met  Roosevelt  In 
1920  at  a  crowded  reception  in  Manhattan, 
but  their  real  acquaintanceship  had  begun 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1924,  and  Farley  had  been  one  of  Roosevelt's 
chief  admirers  for  some  time.)  In  1930,  when 
Farley  became  chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  Roosevelt  was  re-elected 
Governor  by  the  unprecedented  plurality  of 
725,001. 

The  day  after  the  election  Farley  com- 
mented: "We  have  elected  .  .  .  the  man  who 
will  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,"  and  he  Immediately  set  about  to 
make  his  prophecy  come  true.  Concentrat- 
ing on  the  personal  contact,  in  1931  he  made 
a  whirlwind  tour  of  eighteen  states,  renew- 
ing old  acquaintanceships,  winning  new 
friends,  and  persuading  everyone  he  met  that 
"there  Is  magic  in  the  name  of  Roosevelt." 
Roosevelt's  pre-nomlnatlon  campaign  was 
actually  launched  at  the  1931  Elks'  conven- 
tion In  Seattle.  From  that  time  until  the  con- 
vention Farley  worked  In  conjunction  with 
the  late  Louis  McHenry  Howe  as  organizer 
and  "field  man"  for  Roosevelt,  his  particular 
methods  of  contacting  party  workers  being 
the  personal  letter,  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone call,  the  handshake. 

At  the  1932  convention,  when  Farley  was 
the  Roosevelt  floor  leader,  Roosevelt  had  a 
heavy  majority  from  the  first.  The  voting 
seemed  hopelessly  deadlocked,  however,  until 
Farley  made  a  deal  that  swung  the  Texas  and 
California  delegations,  pledged  to  John  Nance 
Garner,  to  his  candidate.  Garner  received  the 
nomination  for  Vice-President  as  a  result; 
Farley  took  over  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  which  badly 
needed  the  streamlining  that  he  gave  it.  He 
added  to  his  reputation  not  only  as  a  master 
politician  but  as  a  political  prophet  when  he 
announced  before  the  November  1932  elec- 
tions that  the  Democrats  would  win  by  a 
plurality  of  7.500,000  votes.  He  was  off  the 
mark  by  only  300.000. 

Appointed  Postmaster  General  by  I»resl- 
dent  Roosevelt,  Farley  continued  to  hold  his 
posts  as  New  York  State  Democratic  chair- 
man and  National  Democratic  chairman.  He 
soon  became  the  chief  target  of  RepubUcan 
criticism,  although  he  could  never  have  been 
classed  as  a  rabid  New  Dealer:  he  was,  purely 
and  simply,  a  Democrat.  His  yardstick  for 
Job-hunters  In  Washington  was  "party  loy- 
alty," and  those  who  had  been  for  Roosevelt 
before  the  1932  convention  found  themselves 
particularly  solid  in  his  good  graces.  What  Is 
more,  he  delayed  In  awarding  patronage  until 
he  saw  how  Congressmen  voted  on  the  essen- 
tial p.irt  of  the  Roosevelt  legislative  program. 

Opponents  of  the  New  Deal  therefore 
attacked  him  as  a  "spoilsman,"  though  there 
were  others  to  point  out  that  Farely  had  not 
Invented  the  patronage  system,  and.  accord- 
ing to  Look,  all  he  Introduced  into  It  was  "a 
more  efficient  card-index  system."  Both  the 
Administration  and  Farely  were  criticized 
when,  following  the  cancellation  of  the  air- 
mail contracts  with  commercial  lines  and  the 
subsequent  flying  of  air  mall  by  the  Army, 
ten  Army  fliers  were  killed.  He  was,  too,  the 
target  of  criticism  for  presenting  specimen 
sheets  of  stamps  to  Democratic  bigwigs,  a 
criticism  that  came  also  from  some  of  Roose- 
velt's friends.  In  the  face  of  such  attacks, 
however,  Farley  remained  cheerful  and 
silent. 

In  August  1936  Postmaster  General  Farley 
took  a  leave  of  absence  without  pay  In  order 
to  manage  Roosevelt's  second  Presidential 
campaign — and  he  maintained  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  prophet  when,  five  days  before  the 
election,  he  forecast  that  Roosevelt  would 
carry  every  state  except  Maine  and  Vermont. 
Early  In  1938.  when  his  memoirs.  Behind  the 
Ballots,  appeared,  he  and  the  President  were 
apparently  still  on  excellent  terms.  Already, 


however,  he  was  beginning  to  become 
annoyed  by  Tommy  Corcoran,  "something  of 
a  program  writer  for  the  New  Deal" — and 
other  Irritations  came  thick  and  fast.  The 
Supreme  Court  reorganization  bill  was  some- 
thing on  which  he  had  nothing  whatsoever 
to  say.  The  party  purge  that  followed  was  a 
bad  political  mistake,  In  his  opinion:  wasn't 
a  Democrat  a  Democrat?  Roosevelt  con- 
sulted him  less  and  less  In  his  dealings  with 
Congress,  and,  according  to  some  sources, 
discouraged  him  from  becoming  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  New  York  State.  Whatever 
Farley's  feeling  may  have  been,  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  one  writer  was  already  re- 
porting that  Farley  and  Garner  had  signed 
a  secret  pact  under  which  they  would 
attempt  to  control  the  1940  convention  and 
keep  either  Roosevelt,  or  anyone  picked  by 
him,  from  getting  the  nomination. 

Farley's  visits  to  the  White  House  became 
less  frequent,  and  although  there  was  no 
open  break  with  the  President,  It  was  bruited 
about  that  Farley,  was  opposed  to  a  third 
term.  It  was  also  said  that  Farley  himself 
had  Presidential — or,  at  least,  Vice-Presiden- 
tial— aspirations.  Then,  In  March  1940,  Ernest 
K.  Llndley  reported  In  his  column  that 
Roosevelt  had  told  an  unnamed  Democrat 
that  he  would  not  run  for  a  third  term  un- 
less Germany  overran  England;  that  Hull 
was  his  candidate;  and  that  Parley  was  un- 
acceptable as  the  Vice-Presidential  nominee 
because  some  might  think  the  Democrats 
"were  using  Cordell  Hull  as  a  stalkUig  horse 
for  the  Pope." 

Shortly  afterward  Roosevelt  himself  stated 
that  the  column  had  been  made  up  out  of 
whole  cloth,  but  It  was  too  late:  the  next 
day  Farley  announced  that  his  own  name 
would  be  presented  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago — "and  that's 
that."  Talk  of  a  Hull-Farley  ticket  revived; 
there  were  signs  of  overtures  from  Vice- 
President  Garner's  friends  for  an  alliance 
with  Farley;  and  Farley  himself  made  a 
"speech-making,  hand-shaking,  post-office 
dedicating"  tour  of  the  country. 

Even  before  the  1940  Democratic  National 
Convention  It  became  obvious  that  the  Presi- 
dent, who  had  remained  publicly  non-com- 
mittal on  the  Issue,  would  permit  himself  to 
be  drafted  for  a  third  term.  In  1937  Farley 
had  said  of  Roosevelt:  "While  the  breath  In 
my  body  lingers,  I  wUl  try  to  assist  him  In 
all  he  does";  but  now  he  apparently  felt  him- 
self betrayed.  According  to  Charlie  Michelson. 
he  had  misunderstood  Roosevelt's  reluctance 
to  run  again  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate. 

In  any  case,  Farley  permitted  his  own 
name  to  go  before  the  convention  as  a 
Presidential  candidate  (It  was  put  up  by 
Carter  Glass),  and  gained  a  total  of  72  and 
a  fraction  votes  on  the  roll  call.  Roosevelt 
having  won  renomlnatlon  by  946  and  a  frac- 
tion votes,  Farley  moved  that  the  nomination 
be  made  by  acclamation,  but  shortly  after 
the  convention  he  resigned  both  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
as  Postmaster  General.  This  was  ostensibly 
In  order  to  become  new  board  chairman  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Company,  but  the  move 
was  interpreted  by  some  as  a  dignified  pro- 
test against  the  "third  termites." 

Farley's  one-time  critics,  who  had  begun 
to  see  his  good  qualities  as  soon  as  he  had 
lined  up  with  the  Roosevelt-must-go  clique, 
immediately  sympathized  with  him  as  one 
who  had  put  principle  and  country  above 
party,  and  who  had  been  mistreated  by 
Roosevelt.  Farley  himself,  never  sympathetic 
with  party  Dolters  (he  had  criticized  his 
former  friend  Al  Smith  for  teaming  up  with 
the  Liberty  League  in  1932),  announced  that 
he  was  supporting  the  Democratic  ticket,  but 
conducted  "only  a  perfunctory"  campaign 
for  Roose%'elt  In  1940. 

His  record  as  chairman  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee  from  that  time  on  was  not 
cne   of   undiminished   success.   In    1941    he 


backed  Willlaan  O'Dwyer,  the  Democratic 
nomlr.ee,  in  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  the 
mayoralty  of  New  York.  In  1942  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  getting  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  New  York  for  his  can- 
didate, John  J.  Bennett,  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  Roosevelt,  who  was  supporting  James 
Mead:  but  the  voters  replied  by  electing  the 
Reput)Ucan  candidate,  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 
Durii.g  1943  Parley  made  many  business 
trips  m  which  he  found  time  to  talk  with 
anti-Roosevelt  Democrats  all  over  the  coun- 
try, but  particularly  in  the  South.  A  "Byrd- 
for-President"  campaign  seemed  to  be  shap- 
ing up  there.  Then,  in  the  fall  of  1943.  the 
Republicans  Installed  Joe  R.  Hanley  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York  over  the 
Democratic  candidate.  Lieutenant  General 
William  N.  Haskell  (retired).  Farley  saw 
Hanley's  election  as  a  sign  that  "the  people 
are  tired  of  being  kicked  around,"  and 
pointed  to  a  "definiie  trend  against  the  Na- 
tional Administration";  but  New  Dealers 
charged  that  he  had  not  made  "even  the 
most  elementary  Democratic  campaign  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  Haskell."  By  April  1944 
the  O'Connell  Democratic  machine  In  Albany 
was  attempting  to  ous"  him  as  chairman 
of  the  State  Democratic  Committee,  but  the 
move  was  not  supported  in  Washington,  and 
he  was  re-elected  unenimously. 

Farley  resigned  his  chairmanship  in  June 
1944,  stating  that  business  interests  required 
his  whole  attention.  This  came  as  a  surprise 
to  those  who  had  expected  liim  to  wait  until 
after  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Although  he  could  not  have  made  his  opposi- 
tion to  a  fourth  term  for  Roosevelt  more 
evident,  Democrats  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
1,500  in  number,  attended  a  testimonal  din- 
ner in  his  honor  the  next  month.  No  one 
assumed  that  he  would  entirely  disappear 
from  politics — and  he  did  not.  Later  in  July 
he  was  at  the  Democratic  convention,  telling 
reporters  that  he  was  not  candidate  for  either 
nomination.  His  own  half-votes,  hnwever, 
went  to  Alben  Barkley  for  Vice-President  and 
to  Harry  F.  Byrd  for  President:  and  Farley 
himself  received  two  half-votes  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  from  two  of  his  intimate 
friends  In  the  New  York  delegation.  Al- 
though he  annotinced  after  Roosevelt's  nom- 
ination that  he  would  support  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  as  usual,  Mrs.  Farley  was  by 
this  time  frankly  avowing  her  support  of 
Dewey. 

Farley  continued  to  be  active  in  both  na- 
tional and  International  affairs.  In  Septem- 
ber, along  with  John  Foster  Dulles,  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  Sumner  Wells,  and  other  distin- 
guished citizens,  he  signed  an  appeal  for  a 
clean  Presidential  campaign — a  public  re- 
quest to  all  candidates  to  discourage  the  In- 
jection of  reUglous  and  racial  animosities 
Into  the  campaign:  "Such  conduct  is  un- 
American  .  .  .  divides  our  people  and  betrays 
one  of  the  cherished  Ideals  for  which  we 
struggle."  In  October  he  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  celebration  held  in  New  York  City 
in  honor  of  the  thirty-third  birthday  of  the 
Chinese  Republic.  At  that  time  he  paid 
tribute  to  the  late  Wendell  Willkle  for  the 
service  WUlkie  had  rendered  In  strengthen- 
ing the  bond  between  the  United  States  and 
China.  A  month  later  Farley  spoke  before  the 
convention  of  the  Alabama  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  stressing  the  need  for  more  in- 
dustry in  the  South  to  balance  the  agri- 
cultural production.  And  in  December  1944, 
speaking  at  the  twenty-sixth  annual  Guada- 
lupe Day  of  the  Mexico  Pilgrims  organization. 
Farley  admonished  Americans  to  drop  the 
tendency  "to  talk  down"  to  their  Latin- 
American  neighbors,  but  rather  "to  cement 
the  ties  between  nations  with  true  friend- 
ship." 

Many  things  have  been  said  for  and  against 
Farley,  but  there  are  some  points  on  which 
both  friend  and  foe  agree.  One  is  his  phe- 
nomenal memory — a  memory  for  names, 
faces,  and  personal  details  that  has  helped 
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to  win  friends  and  Influence  people  In  a  large 
way.  Another  Is  his  dependability:  "his 
pledge,  once  promised.  Is  always  kept  .  .  . 
favor  for  favor,  deed  for  deed."  A  third  la 
his  honesty.  He  made  an  annual  $15,000 
as  Postmaster  General,  but  was  in  debt  when 
he  left  the  office  because  he  Insisted  that  his 
General  Building  Supply  Corporation,  in 
which  he  still  had  a  business  interest,  should 
not  solicit  orders  where  his  Influence  would 
count  and  should  reject  all  public  business 
offered.  If  he  had  not  received  $65,000  for 
his  memoirs  when  they  were  serialized  in 
the  American  Magazine  he  would  have  been 
even  more  badly  off.  And  a  fourth  quality 
is  his  affability.  -I  like  people.-  Parley  him- 
self says,  and  boasts  that  he  has  100.000 
friends.  He  usually  manages  to  stay  on  good 
terms  personally  with  even  his  greatest  po- 
litical enemies,  and  he  has  always  been  uni- 
versally popular  with  the  preis'  because  he 
will  quip  or  talk  as  seriously  with  a  Daily 
Worker  or  New  York  Herald  Tribune  reporter 
as  with  representatives  of  more  friendly 
newspapers. 

Parley  "has  the  look  of  what  people  living 
In  the  rural  areas  of  the  Boston  diocese  call  a 
•city  lrl.shman.-  Big.  strapping  (he  Is  o%'er  six 
feet  two  I ,  his  bald  head  possessing  an  incred- 
ible shine,  he  has  been  marked  by  the 
metropolis  in  his  manner,  his  bearing  his 
speech."  According  to  the  American  Mercury 
in  1937,  "He  looks  like  a  musical  comedy 
butter-and-egg-man  ripening  for  apoplexy, 
yet  he  bows  .he  b.^cks  of  Ave  stenographers 
a  day  with  his  dictation  orgies,  sees  some- 
times as  many  as  200  visitors,  and  walks  the 
occasional  short  corridor  distances  he  has  to 
negotiate  between  fast  elevators,  trains   and 

thit'"^'^"^^  ^'  *  P^^^  roughly  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  championship  football  team  charg- 
ing Into  the  Rose  Bowl."  "A  lifelong  non- 
smoking teetotaler,"  he  consumes  large 
quantities  of  mUk,  !ce  cream,  chewing  gum 
and  peppermint  drops.  He  is  also  a  niodei 
vUl'J-'  "^^^'-  a'fhough  his  wife  and  three 
children  (Elizabeth.  ./Inn.  James  A.)  have  aU 
ways  complained  that  they  don't  see  enough 
Of  h;m:  and  he  Is  a  born  "Joiner"-a  Wg  i^ 

rJUl^^^^^^^""'"-  ^*^'^^'  ^"d  Knights  of 
AmerTcan%S.^"  '"^^^  ^"^'"^^  '^^  ^^  ^^'^ 

It's  the  Irish 

^n^^f'^r^^^l  Irish-American  politicians  or 
appointees  have  included  James  F.  Bvrnes 
head  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  unde^ 
Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  State  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice  under  Truman:  Admiral  of  thi 

2Tr  '7VT  2-  ^"""^^  Roosevelt's  personal 
chief-of-staff:  Pat  Brown.  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia; Major  General  Patrick  J.  Hurley 
Secretary  of  War  under  Hoover,  and  Ambas- 
sador  to  China  In  the  1940'3.  And.  of  course 
there  s  the  epitome  of  the  Irish  politicians' 
James  Aloyslus  Parley,  now  a  Coc^Cola  ex-' 

CCUL  IVC. 

m/v^""^-^  Aloyslus  was  born  In  Grassy  Point, 
New  -iork.  m  1888.  Jim  recalls  that  when 
he  went  to  visit  his  father's  people,  in  2 
town  called  Verplanck's  Point,  only  a  few 
f^P^r«tJ^^V  T*  -wouldn't  understand  why  aU 
said  '^"^  "^"^  Republicans  He 

•I  couldn-t  understand  how  a  Catholic 
cou  d  be  a  Republican  because  In  the  cotn- 

?«..  ^  ^  *"^  Democrats.  As  a  matter  of 
fac,  in  Grassy  Point  we  had  difficulty  flnd- 
b^ird"°"^     Republicans  to  man  the  election 

Jim  says  he  eventually  learned  that  a 
Peekskin  politician  was  helping  the  Catholic 
IrUh  get  Jobs  in  the  local  brickyard  and 
enrolling  them  in  the  Republican  party  Aa 
Jim  says,  the  Irish  largely  voted  as  a  bloc 
In  the  Interests  of  self-protection,  but  they 
also  sought  the  protective  coloration  of  the 
dominant  party.  "In  Boston,"  Jim  says,  "they 
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became  Democrats  because  there  were  Demo- 
crats In  Boston.  But  in  Philadelphia  politics 
"was  dominated  by  the  Republicans,  and  In 
a  large  measure  they  became  Republicans." 

Jim  began  his  political  career  by  getting 
himself  elected  district  committeeman.  He 
recalls  that  the  other  two  members  of  the 
town  committee  were  at  odds.  "They  were  not 
on  speaking  terms  and  they  couldn't  agree 
on  who  would  be  the  chairman,  secretary, 
or  the  treasurer  of  the  town  committee.  Nei- 
ther one  of  them  would  vote  for  the  other, 
so  they  elected  me  to  all  three  positions.  So 
I  started  from  there  and  I  was  elected  town 
clerk  and  served  eight  years.  Finally,  super- 
visor. Went  to  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
one  year,  and  now  you  know  the  rest  of  It." 

"The  rest  of  it"  is  one  of  America's  great 
success  stories:  Farley  became  head  of  the 
New  York  State  Democratic  Committee  In 
1930  and  two  years  later  successfully  pushed 
the  presidential  nomination  of  Franklin  De- 
lano Roosevelt.  Becoming  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee,  Parley  managed  FDR's 
presidential  campaign  with  equal  success  and 
landed  up  in  the  cabinet  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. He  dropped  out  to  mastermind  Roose- 
velt's 1936  campaign  after  which  he  stepped 
back  Into  his  old  cabinet  Job.  By  1940,  Jim 
had  accumulated  some  presidential  aspira- 
tions of  his  own,  and  when  Roosevelt  decided 
he  wanted  the  Job  again,  Jim  dropped  out  of 
the  cabinet,  and  shed  his  party  chairman- 
ship. 

It  took  twenty  years  for  someone  else  to 
bring  to  reality  the  dream  Jim  had  nur- 
tured— to  become  the  first  Catholic  Irish 
President.  However,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
was  by  no  means  the  first  man  with  Irish 
blood  to  take  up  residence  in  the  White 
House.  Andrew  Jackson.  James  K.  Polk, 
James  Buchanan.  Andrew  Johnson.  Chester 
A.  Arthur.  WUliam  McKlnley,  William  How- 
ard Taft.  Woodrow  WUson,  Grover  Cleveland, 
Calvin  Coolldge,  and  Harry  Truman  were 
mostly  or  partly  of  Irish  descent. 

GENERAL    LE.'VVE 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  con- 
cerning the  birthday  of  James  Farley  of 
New  York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  vield  to 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  honor  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  the  Nation's  most  prominent 
politician  of  all  time,  James  Aloyslus 
Farley,  who  was  born  in  Grassy  Point, 
NY.,  85  years  ago  today. 

Jim  Farley's  name  is  legend  in  Ameri- 
can political  history.  When  he  embarked 
on  hi.s  coast-to-coast  tour  on  behalf  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  1931,  few 
Americans  gave  Roosevelt  more  than  a 
fighting  chance  to  capture  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomination  in  1932. 
Yet  this  remarkable  political  organizer 
helped  put  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House, 
and  his  indefatigable  energy,  green-ink- 
signed  letters,  and  phenomenal  memory 
for  names  enshrined  him  as  America's 
greatest  politician. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carey)   and  many  others  are  detailing 


the  known  facts  about  Jim  Farley's  polit- 
ical greatness.  I  would  just  like  to  add 
a  few  very  personal  stories  to  illustrate 
the  noble  characteristics  of  this  big  and 
very  human  man.  His  book  entitled  "Be- 
hind the  Ballots,"  first  inspired  me  to 
take  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  poli- 
tics. His  later  autobiography.  "Jim  Far- 
ley's Story."  was  also  an  inspiration  to 
countless  citizens  Interested  in  the  polit- 
ical process. 

While  a  young  instructor  at  Columbia 
College  in  1939,  I  recall  the  vivid  impres- 
sion which  Jim  Farley's  description  of 
the  1932  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion made  on  me.  In  his  book,  "Behind 
the  Ballots,"  Farley  casually  mentioned 
an  arrangement  he  had  set  up  in  Chicago 
to  enable  the  then  Governor  Roosevelt  to 
talk  by  telephone  to  groups  of  delegates 
from  various  States  who  were  attending 
the  Chicago  convention.  An  amplifier 
was  hooked  up  to  the  telephone  so  that 
the  delegates  could  hear  Roosevelt's  voice 
long-distance.  When  I  read  this  account. 
I  could  not  sleep  that  night,  and  immedi- 
ately went  to  the  telephone  company  the 
next  day  and  asked  to  have  them  install 
such  an  amplifier  in  my  political  science 
classroom  at  Columbia.  Then  I  rushed 
down  to  the  Hotel  Biltmore.  brashly 
asked  for  an  audience  with  Jim  Farley 
and  pleaded  with  him  to  talk  to  my  class 
in  "political  parties"  via  amplified  tele- 
phone. 

Jim  Farley  was  intrigued  with  the 
idea,  and  immediately  agreed.  The  class 
was  absolutely  spellbound,  and  many 
students  came  to  the  front  of  the  room 
to  ask  Mr.  Parley  questions  over  the 
phone.  Although  he  was  heavily  engaged 
as  Postmaster  General  and  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
Mr.  Parley  then  agreed  to  visit  my  class 
at  Columbia  in  person  some  time  during 
the  spring  of  1940. 

On  the  day  he  was  to  appear.  I  went 
to  meet  him  at  his  Park  Avenue  apart- 
ment. It  was  a  great  thrill  for  a  young 
instructor  to  get  into  his  long,  black 
limousine  with  the  official  insignia  em- 
blazoned on  the  door,  ride  through  Cen- 
tral Park  and  up  to  Momingside 
Heights,  and  see  the  surprised  glances 
of  recognition  as  we  paused  at  stop 
lights  and  the  people  waved  with  great 
warmth  at  this  big.  bald-headed,  ruddy- 
cheeked  political  leader. 

The  class  itself  was  an  outstanding  ex- 
perience, and  contained  some  great  les- 
sons in  practical  information  on  poli- 
tics. These  were  overshadowed  by  a  trau- 
matic Incident  which  shook  mv  com- 
posure, and  also  revealed  the  depths  of 
human  feeling  and  unselfish  spirit  in  Jim 
Parley's  character.  He  welcomed  ques- 
tions from  the  students,  and  prefaced 
his  first  answer  with  the  observation: 

To  be  completely  frank,  my  answers  must 
be  off-the-record. 

It  was  early  April  1940.  Speculation 
was  running  high  throughout  the  Na- 
tion on  whether  President  Roosevelt 
would  run  for  a  third  term.  So  one  eager 
Columbia  College  student  popped  the 
natural  question :  "Do  you  think  Roose- 
velt will  run  for  a  third  term?"  Without 
batting  an  eye.  Farley  leveled  his  glance 
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at  his  young  questioner  and  responded 
that  he  did  not  think  Roosevelt  would 
run  for  a  third  term  and  that  he  had 
advised  him  against  it. 

There  was  a  visible  stir  in  the  room. 
It  was  hot  news.  Within  minutes  of  the 
final  class  bell,  while  Jim  Farley  was 
riding  downtown  to  his  office,  the  whole 
campus  erupted  with  buzzing  groups  of 
students  excitedly  saying:  "Did  you  hear 
what  Jim  Farley  told  Doc  Heckler's 
class  about  the  third  term?" 

I  tried  to  warn  as  many  of  my  students 
I  could  reach  that  Farley's  remarks  were 
off  the  record.  My  worst  fears  were 
realized  the  next  morning  when  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  ran  a  streamer 
headline  that  "Parley  Predicts  Roosevelt 
Will  not  Run."  I  was  mortified  at  what  I 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  confidence. 
After  a  brief  and  emotionally  bitter 
statement  dismissing  my  class  the  next 
day.  I  dejectedly  went  to  my  office  and 
locked  the  door.  I  telephoned  Jim  Farley, 
almost  in  tears,  to  apologize.  The  reac- 
tion was  a  tonic  I  will  never  forget. 

He  started  off  breezily — 

Say.  Ken,  I've  been  trying  to  reach  you  all 
morning,  I  thought  you  might  be  worried 
ai)out  that  newspaper  article.  But  If  I  were 
you,  I  wouldn't  let  a  newspaper  article  get 
you  down.  You  know,  tomorrow  It  will  be  all 
over  and  things  will  look  brighter.  Nothing 
Is  as  dead  as  yesterday's  newspaper,  remefti- 
ber  that! 

Here  was  a  great  and  busy  man,  over- 
whelmed with  many  weighty  problems, 
yet  he  took  time  off  to  restore  my  shat- 
tered confidence.  Not  only  that,  but  he 
wrote  me  a  quick  letter  to  read  to  the 
next  class,  indicating  he  would  like  to 
return  and  talk  with  the  class.  He 
did,  and  also  visited  my  classes  at 
Barnard  College  in  both  1940  and  1941, 
and  later  at  Princeton  University. 

That  is  just  a  small  incident  in  a  long 
and  varied  career,  but  it  is  indicative  of 
the  bigness  of  the  man  whose  85th  birth- 
day we  honor  today. 

As  for  his  political  acumen,  well,  let  me 
relate  another  personalized  incident,  hx 
Columbia  University,  where  I  was  work- 
ing toward  a  master's  degree  in  1936.  I 
persuaded  my  advisors  to  allow  me  to 
write  my  thesis  on  the  subject  "Will 
Roosevelt  Be  Reelected?"  It  was  a  very 
long  and  hard  job  to  put  together  a  350- 
page  analysis,  but  it  was  a  lot  of  fun.  The 
last  chapter  was  just  one  word:  "Yes." 
Fortunately,  I  got  my  M.A.  degree  in 
June,  prior  to  the  November  election,  but 
Mr.  Farley,  of  course,  came  into  my 
thesis.  In  making  my  State-by-State 
analysis,  I  remarked  that  surely  one 
should  not  swallow  Democratic  National 
Chairman  Jim  Farley's  prediction  that 
Roosevelt  would  sweep  every  State  but 
Maine  and  Vermont.  Once  again.  Jim 
Farley's  political  acumen  shone  through. 
He  had  carefully,  truthfully,  and  accu- 
rately analyzed  the  political  situation 
and  had  given  his  boss  and  the  Nation 
the  fruits  of  his  knowledge. 

James  Aloyslus  Parley's  85th  birthday 
is  the  occasion  to  recall  that  here  is  a  na- 
tional political  leader  who  ennobles  the 
profession  of  politics.  His  reputation  for 
tiuth,  integrity,  dedication,  and  charac- 
ter shine  forth  as  a  beacon  to  all  who 
enter  the  political  arena.  He  never  en- 


gaged in  self-deception  and  applied  to 
the  art  of  politics  boundless  energy,  re- 
markable organizing  ability,  and  did  it 
in  a  way  which  uplifted  the  entire  pro- 
fession. 

Truly,  as  we  salute  Jim  Farley  on  his 
85th  birthday,  we  can  say  with  pride:  He 
Is  a  big  man,  with  a  big  heart,  and  char- 
acter to  match  his  bigness. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  extend  birthday  greetings  to  a  long- 
time friend  and  great  American  patriot 
and  statesman,  James  Farley.  Jim  Farley 
is  one  of  the  last  of  those  dynamic  pri- 
vate entrepreneurs  who  understood  his 
civic  responsibility  and  worked  hard  for 
his  country  and  his  party.  He  built  a 
Democratic  Party  that  elected  and  re- 
elected one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
Presidents.  He  contributed  to  the 
thought  and  substance  of  the  New  Deal 
by  his  activities  in  behalf  of  Franklin 
E>elano  Roosevelt.  He  has  had  the  re- 
markable ability  to  maintain  close  and 
easy  communication  with  the  many, 
many  people  he  has  worked  with  and 
known  throughout  the  years.  He  has 
worked  hard  and  he  has  been  loyal  to 
his  concepts  and  his  personal  friendships 
throughout  his  life.  He  has  received 
many  degrees,  many  rewards,  and  many 
honors.  He  well  deserves  the  accolades 
which  we  all  extend  to  him  today.  My 
congratulations  for  a  lifetime  of  achieve- 
ment to  which  he  has  just  added  1  more 
year.  We  wish  many  happy  returns  on 
his  birthday  and  many,  many  more. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  marks 
the  85th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one 
of  America's  truly  great  leaders,  James 
A.  Farley  of  New  York. 

Jim  Farley  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
example  of  how  a  man  can  rise  through 
the  political  system  from  precinct  work 
to  State  chairman  of  his  party,  and  then 
to  national  chairman.  Presidential  cam- 
paign manager,  and  Postmaster  General 
of  the  Nation. 

Through  his  rise  to  positions  of  power 
and  influence.  Jim  Farley  was  always  a 
gentleman,  highly  respected,  and  genu- 
inely admired  by  people  in  and  out  of 
his  political  party. 

He  now  lives  in  retirement  in  New 
York  City,  but  he  has  never  ceased  to 
make  his  advice  and  wisdom  available 
to  those  who  seek  it.  And  It  has  been 
sought  by  Presidents  and  by  precinct 
workers  through  60  years  he  has  served 
his  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  know  and  admire  Jim 
Farley  are  pleased  and  honored  to  be 
able  to  spread  upon  the  record  of  this 
body,  our  expressions  of  good  will  on  the 
occasion  of  his  85th  birthday. 

I  wish  lilm  happiness  and  good  health 
for  many  years  to  come.  He  is  indeed  a 
legend  in  his  own  time.  He  is  a  great 
American. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  ex- 
pressing warm  birthday  wishes  to  Jim 
Parley  on  his  85th  birthday.  In  his  more 
than  60  years  in  public  life  in  both  busi- 
ness and  politics,  Jim  Farley  has  proven 
himself  to  be  a  statesman  and  a  great 
American. 

He  has  earned  the  lasting  respect  of 
those  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
him.  His  long  and  devoted  service  to  this 


Nation  has  demonstrated  his  special  ded- 
ication and  commitment  to  our  national 
ideals.  As  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Democratic  Committee,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
Presidential  campaign  manager,  and 
Postmaster  General.  Jim  Parley  per- 
formed most  admirably  as  both  a  dedi- 
cated leader  of  his  party  and  a  concerned 
public  servant. 

My  congratulations  and  very  best 
wishes  to  Jim  Farley  on  reaching  the 
milestone  of  his  85th  birthday. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yielding  to  me.  so  that  I 
might  join  his  many  friends  in  Congress 
in  conveying  to  Jim  Farley  the  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  of  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

In  1933.  upon  the  election  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Postmsister  General 
James  Farley  brought  to  Washington 
from  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  a  young  a.ssistant, 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney.  Assistant  Post- 
master General  Joe  O'Mahoney  served 
in  that  capacity  until  December  of  that 
year  when  Wyoming's  incumbent  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  Sheridan.  Wyo.. 
John  B.  Kendrick.  died  in  office. 

Wyoming  Gov.  Leslie  Miller  then  ap- 
pointed Joe  O'Mahoney  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  serve  out  the  remainder  of  the 
term  of  Senator  Kendrick  until  the  next 
general  election,  at  which  time  Wyo- 
ming's voters  returned  Joe  O'Mahoney 
to  the  Senate  for  the  full  Kendrick  term. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
way  O'Mahoney,  in  fact,  became  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  man  who  first  befriended 
him  as  a  youngster.  O'Mahoney  came  to 
Wyoming  from  Chelsea,  Mass.,  as  a  raw- 
boned  youth  looking  for  opportunity. 
John  Kendrick  gave  Joe  O'Mahoney  a 
job  and.  In  1917,  Joe  O'Mahoney  came  to 
Washington  as  a  clerk  on  Kendricks 
staff,  studied  at  Georgetown  Law  School, 
and  returned  to  Wyoming  in  1920  to 
practice  law  and  engage  in  its  political 
life. 

The  third  Wyoming  Democrat  of  na- 
tional importance  at  the  time  was  Tracy 
S.  McCraken.  then  the  publisher  of  the 
Wyoming  Eagle  and  a  close  friend  of 
imcumbent  Gov.  Leslie  Miller  and  young 
Joe  O'Mahoney.  Each  of  these  three  men 
had  served  In  various  capacities  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  together  with 
their  friend,  the  late  John  D.  Clark,  were 
pretty  much  the  foiu-  men  who  managed 
to  keep  the  Democratic  Party  solvent  nnd 
alive  in  those  early  and  difficult  days  in 
a  State  which  was  not  onlv  predominant- 
ly Republican,  but  also  insurmountably 
Republican  In  its  economic  life  and  vot- 
ing habits. 

To  what  little  this  has  changed  in  the 
decades  that  followed  is  due  largely  to 
the  works  of  Jim  Farley  and  of  the  de- 
dication that  he  gave  the  Democratic 
Party.  We  are  happy  to  recognize  him 
today  and  to  give  him  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day.  I  know  that  friends  who 
have  met  him  in  Wyoming  and  who  hold 
his  friendsliip  and  tremendous  record  of 
service  to  his  Nation  in  the  highest 
esteem  will  be  happy  to  join  me  in  these 
felicitations  today. 

They  will  include  Robert  S.  McCraken, 
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publisher.  Cheyenne  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  Bemie  Horton  of  the  Wyoming 
Eagle,  both  of  whom  have  interviewed 
and  visited  with  Jim  Farley  over  the 
years,  either  in  Wyoming  or  at  Demo- 
cratic national  conventions  during  the 
many  years  Tracy  McCraken  was  the  na- 
tional committeeman  of  Wyoming  for 
the  Democratic  Party. 

At  Casper,  Wyo.,  Robert  R.  Rose,  one- 
time Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Mr. 
Milt  Coffman.  one-time  high  party  of- 
ficial: Mrs.  Lina  Burwell,  former  na- 
tional committeewoman;  and  Mr.  D.  G. 
Richardson,  publisher  of  the  Rock 
Springs  Rocket,  are  among  the  many  who 
will  take  pride  in  recognizing  this  day  for 
the  great  Jim  Farley. 

Happy  Birthday  Jim ! 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  high  regard  for  most  politicians,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  help  en- 
hance the  reputation  of  politics  by 
saluting  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
that  art — James  A.  Farley. 

Even  though  we  are  members  of  differ- 
ent political  parties.  I  briefly  met  Mr. 
Farley  on  two  occasions  and  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  his  genuine  Interest 
in  people.  He  was  known  for  being  able 
to  call  thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  by  their 
name.  Sure,  he  kept  file  cards  so  he  could 
refresh  his  memory  on  the  people  of  an 
area  before  he  revisited  it.  How  much 
better  it  is  to  have  a  politician  who  cares 
enough  about  people  to  do  some  work  to 
get  their  names  right  than  it  is  to  have  a 
politician  who  thinks  he  has  so  much 
charm  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  smile  and 
wave  at  everyone.  Mr.  Farley  has  been 
one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  effective- 
ness of  person-to-person  politics. 

Jim  Farley  built  a  reputation  as  one 
who  could  be  relied  upon  for  what  he 
said.  Recently,  he  stated : 

May  I  say  to  you  very  humbly  that  I  never 
lied  to  anyone  in  my  life.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  only  thing  a  politician  has  to  offer  Is  his 
word. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  reminding  the 
public  of  the  honor  in  politics  is  to  quote 
from  a  message  WTitten  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury that  Jim  Farley  always  carries  in 
his  wallet.  It  states : 

Politics  Is  the  most  hazardous  of  all  pro- 
fessions. There  Is  no  other  In  which  a  man 
can  hope  to  do  so  much  good  to  his  fellow 
creatures — and  neither  Is  there  any  which, 
by  a  mere  loss  of  nerve,  he  may  do  as  wide- 
spread harm. 

There  is  not  another  In  which  he  may  so 
easily  lose  his  own  soul,  nor  is  there  another 
in  which  a  positive  and  strict  veracity  Is  so 
difficult.  But  danger  is  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  honor. 

With  all  Its  temptations  and  degradations 
that  beset  man.  politics  Is  still  the  noblest 
career  any  man  can  choose. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  one  of  the 
noblest  men  in  the  noblest  career — James 
A.  Farley. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  Democrats  I  first  met  in  my 
youth  was  Jim  Farley.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  greatest  Democrats  and  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  I  have  ever  met.  It  Is 
a  pleasure  today  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  85th  birthday  and  to  thank  him  for 
the  inspiration  of  his  friendship  and  his 
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tremendous  leadership  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  country.  We  are  all  deeply 
his  debtors. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  with  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Hugh  Carey  of  New  York,  in  saluting  one 
of  New  York's  finest,  Jim  Farley. 

In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  there  are  certain  individuals  that 
receive  what  in  my  books  is  a  highest 
accolade. 

This  high  accolade  is  "He  served  with 
distinction." 

Jim  Farley  served  his  country  with 
distinction. 

And,  today,  on  his  85th  year  of  life, 
he  can  still  give  the  sage  advice  so 
needed  in  the  dehcate  task  of  running  a 
democracy. 

Public  service  is  not  just  holding  ofBce. 
It  is  true  that  the  officeholder  is  most 
known  by  the  public.  The  officeholder  is 
also  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  hard 
worker. 

But  there  are  others  in  public  service. 
There  are  those  men  and  women  who 
give  their  time  and  life  to  walking  with 
the  officeholder,  to  giving  the  counsel 
that  makes  for  a  better  A.Tierica. 

Jim  Farley  is  such  a  man. 

As  Postmaster  General  to  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  as  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Democratic  Committee 
and  the  National  Democratic  Committee, 
as  Presidential  campaign  manager,  and 
respected  businessman.  Jim  Farley  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  integrity,  with 
the  highest  dedication  to  democratic 
principles. 

Jim  Farley  was  a  great  frirnd  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  loved 
him  and  respected  him.  Mr.  Johnson 
came  to  Washington  during  the  New 
Deal  days  of  President  Roosevelt.  He  be- 
came a  friend  of  Jim  Farley  then,  and 
over  35  years  they  remained  stalwart 
friends.  All  through  the  years.  Mr.  Farley 
gave  loyalty  and  wise  counsel  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  visited  President  John- 
son here  in  the  White  House,  and  he  was 
an  honored  guest  at  the  L.B.J.  Ranch  in 
Texas  many  times.  These  two  great  men 
loved  each  other.  I  have  personally  wit- 
nessed the  affection  that  President  John- 
son had  for  Mr.  Farley  and  I  think  all 
America  loves  and  respects  Mr.  Jim  Far- 
ley, one  of  the  most  fabulous  men  Amer- 
ica has  ever  produced. 

America  is  a  better  place,  because  of 
Jim  Farley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  convey  my  best 
to  Mr.  Farley  today,  and  I  wish  him 
many  more  birthdays. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  as  a  lifelong  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  as  one  of 
the  thousands  who  have  been  privileged 
to  know  him  and  call  him  their  friend, 
I  extend  my  own  birthday  greetings  to 
the  Honorable  Jim  Farley  of  New  York. 
I  first  met  this  distinguished  gentleman 
45  years  ago  in  Houston,  Tex. 

It  was  the  1928  Democratic  National 
Convention,  the  second  party  conclave 
which  I  attended.  He  was  doing  then 
what  he  did  best  in  his  admirable  career, 
he  was  being  a  politician. 

Four  years  later  I  met  him  in  Chicago, 
and  he  was  doing  again  what  he  has 


always  done  best,  he  was  being  a  politi- 
cian. The  cause  was  the  same— to  elect  a 
Democratic  President,  but  there  was  a 
new  leader  for  this  crusade,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Jim  Farley  ran  that  campaign  from 
the  start,  and  helped  make  the  decision 
which  would  change  the  course  of  the 
history  in  the  20th  century.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Presidential  Palace  Guard, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Keys,  and  the  Master 
of  the  Court. 

He  served  his  country  as  Postmaster 
General  for  8  years.  He  was  ever-attend- 
ant and  always  at  the  call  of  his  Presi- 
dent. 

In  the  years  to  come  I  came  to  know 
Jim  Farley,  and  I  came  to  realize  what 
an  unique  master  of  our  political  system 
Jim  Farley  truly  is. 

In  the  years  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, I  lived  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  The 
mezzanine  of  that  grand  hotel  was  the 
home  for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. Jim  Farley  was  the  head  of  our 
party's  national  organization  in  the 
days  when  our  party  prospered  under 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman.  He 
gave  the  party  width  and  breadth,  and 
he  revolutionized  political  organization 
in  the  democratic  form  of  government. 

Jim  Farley  is  a  great  American,  one  of 
the  alltime  great  Democrats,  faithful 
churchman,  a  proud  resident  of  New 
York,  and  a  believer  in  his  fellow  man. 

As  he  observes  his  85th.  birthday,  hail 
and  robust.  I  cannot  help  but  reflect  on 
his  historical  contribution  to  Presiden- 
tial politics.  His  role  was  a  role  of  leader- 
ship with  integrity  that  seemingly  is  wan- 
ton in  certain  areas  of  the  contemporary 
American  political  spectrum. 

To  Mr.  Farley — Ad  multos  annos. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker— 
A  thousand,  thousand  voices. 
From  night  to  dawn,  from  dawn  to  night, 
Have  cried  the  passion  of  their  choices 
To  orb  your  name  and  keep  It  bright. — Benet 

To  be  a  cause,  a  motive  force  behind 
great  events.  Is  a  career  to  which  relative- 
ly few  men  aspire.  It  is  an  attribute  which 
borders  on  the  divine.  In  this  century, 
on  this  continent,  no  one  has  played  that 
role  so  skillfully  and  so  effectively  as  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  honor  him  today  for  what 
he  has  meant  to  America  and  to  the 
world. 

Time  moves  so  fast,  and  yet  so  much 
history  has  been  crowded  into  the  last 
50  years  that  the  attention  span  of  hu- 
manity has  been  put  to  the  test  to  hold 
it  all  in  memory.  In  retrospect,  the  Amer- 
ica of  1930  is  a  strange,  almost  an  alien 
country.  Statesmen,  warriors,  philoso- 
phers. Industrialists,  scientists,  have 
taken  their  place  on  the  stage  of  events, 
and  have  played  their  respective  parts 
with  honor,  or  with  dishonor,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Back  of  what  they  have  achieved 
and  what  has  endured  is  in  large  part 
the  vision  and  the  manipulative  and  con- 
structive skill  of  Jim  Farley.  Is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  if  there  had  been  no  Jim 
Farley,  there  would  have  been  none  of  the 
scientific  and  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress of  the  last  half  century?  I  think 
it  Is.  It  is  the  experience  of  history  that 
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a  very  few  men  have  preponderant  con- 
trol over  the  course  of  human  affairs. 
Wliat  they  have  willed  and  what  they 
have  wrought  draws  the  multitude  on 
with  irresistible  force,  and  tilings  become 
what  they  would  not  have  become  other- 
wise. 

It  is  important  that  the  records  be 
made  clear  as  to  achievements  of  the 
Honorable  James  Farley.  Only  in  that 
way  can  the  future  understand  why 
power  and  influence  has  fallen  so  defi- 
nitely into  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
in  the  era  in  which  we  now  live.  His  vi- 
sion was  clear.  His  skill  in  materializing 
vision  was  unmatched.  His  work  ought  to 
live.  It  will  live  as  long  as  we  keep  the 
mind  and  the  character  of  Jim  Farley  in 
the  position  these  have  earned  among  the 
beneficient  forces  of  our  times. 

My  sincere  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  that  Mr.  Farley  may  enjoy  many 
more  years  of  the  affection  and  high  re- 
gard of  his  fellows. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  this 
tribute  to  Jim  Farley  who  today  cele- 
brates his  85th  birthday.  He  has  slowed 
down  a  bit  by  a  heart  attack,  but  he  still 
manages  to  keep  in  touch  with  those  he 
has  knomi  throughout  the  years.  Jim 
just  keeps  rolling  along,  a  survivor  of  a 
past  political  era.  There  are  few  men 
alive  today  who  can  claim  more  friends. 
The  zest  for  living  which  this  man  ex- 
emplifies is  nothing  short  of  miraculous. 

Jim  Farley  was  one  of  the  greatest  po- 
litical strategists  that  this  country  has 
known  in  this  century.  Twice,  in  1931  and 
again  in  1935,  he  had  masterminded  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  campaigns.  He 
served  honorably  and  with  distinction  as 
Postmaster  General  in  the  Roosevelt 
Cabinet. 

Many  phases  of  Jim  Farley's  political 
career  were  impressive  because  politics 
was  his  great  love.  He  was  renowned  for 
a  remarkable  memory  for  names.  It  was 
said  that  he  knew  50.000  persons  by  their 
first  names.  In  all  the  years  that  Jim 
Farley  occupied  the  limelight  in  the  field 
of  politics,  he  was  never  charged  with 
doubledealing,  betrayal  of  friends  or  any 
other  unsavory  devise.  He  has  an  affinity 
for  people,  and  his  affection,  loyalty,  and 
outflowing  friendship  have  been  returned 
in  the  same  generous  abundance.  No 
words  of  mine  can  adequately  picture 
the  ebullient  spirit,  the  infinite  compas- 
sion, or  the  glowing  personal  warmth  of 
Jim  Farley. 

To  Jim  Farley,  I  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  and  I  hope  the  good  Lord 
preserves  you  for  many  more  years. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Jim  Farley  on 
the  occasion  of  his  85th  birthday. 

Though  he  is  still  considered  and  re- 
membered by  many  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
master  politicians  of  this  century  his  real 
contribution  to  this  Nation  is  more  pro- 
found. For  while  he  is  certainly  an  emi- 
nent practitioner  of  the  art  of  politics 
his  contribution  lies  in  the  way  he  prac- 
ticed that  art  over  the  years  to  build  one 
of  the  strongest,  positive,  and  successful 
political  movements. 

Mr.  Farley  has  known  success  in  a 
number  of  fields,  but  it  is  in  the  science 
of  politics  which  he  mastered  so  well  that 
his  mark  will  be  left  indelibly  cast. 


His  life  has  been  full  and  I  wish  him 
many,  many  more  years  of  fulfillment 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
and  affection  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  Jim  Farley,  who  is 
today  celebrating  his  85th  birthday. 

I  not  only  want  to  wish  him  a  very 
happy  birthday — on  this  his  very  own 
special  day — but  I  also  want  to  congratu- 
late and  thank  him  for  his  loyal,  dedi- 
cated service  over  the  past  60  years  to 
the  Democratic  Party  and  to  our  great 
Nation. 

Jim  Farley,  in  my  opinion,  rose  to  the 
heights  of  political  activity  and  main- 
tained that  position  with  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. He  represents  the  strength  of 
political  morality  in  the  administration 
of  government. 

As  we  all  know,  Jim  served  in  many 
ways,  as  Postmaster  General,  as  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  as  Presidential  campaign  man- 
ager, and  in  all  positions  in  which  he  was 
requested  to  serve.  In  addition  he  was 
an  internationally  known  and  respected 
businessman.  He  was  never  too  busy  with 
his  business  activities  that  he  could  not 
serve  his  country,  the  American  people 
and  the  Democratic  Party.  All  one  had 
to  do  was  ask. 

I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with  Jim 
Farley,  and  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  one  of  the  most  able,  con- 
scientious, dedicated,  and  honest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
represents  all  that  is  good  in  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  goverrunent. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  commemo- 
rating the  85th  birthday  of  James  A. 
Farley.  Jim  relied  on  personal  contact 
and  his  famed  memory  during  his  more 
than  60  years  of  service  to  America.  It 
is  only  fitting  that  we  rely  on  our  mem- 
ories of  Jim  on  this  special  day. 

From  the  first,  Jim  Farley  celebrated 
politics  and  life  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  has  often  declared  that  he  "was  born 
a  Democrat,  and  expects  to  die  a  Demo- 
crat." His  dedicated  service  to  the  people 
and  his  party,  have  gained  him  many 
friends  and  international  respect.  His 
dependability,  honesty,  and  affability 
have  served  men  like  Gov.  Al  Smith  of 
New  York  and  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  have  graced  the  offices  of 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

America  has  been  well  served  by  Jim 
Parley  during  his  85  years  of  life.  I  am 
certain  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
him  many,  manj'  more  years  to  enjoy  the 
honors  he  so  richly  deserves.  Happy 
birthday  Jim. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  congratulations  to- 
day to  James  A.  Farley  on  the  occasion 
of  his  85th  birthday. 

Mr.  Farley  has  had  a  'ong  and  distin- 
guished career  as  an  active  Democrat. 
Successful  first  in  the  construction  busi- 
ness, he  went  on  to  serve  the  Democratic 
Party  in  such  roles  as  political  adviser, 
party  official,  fundraiser.  Presidential 
campaign  manager,  and  Postmaster 
General. 


While  Democrats  particularly  owe  Mr. 
Farley  their  gratitude,  all  citizens  can 
look  back  at  the  period  of  his  activity  as 
one  of  bitter  political  battles,  but  hon- 
orably fought. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Farley 
on  his  birthday  and  hope  he  will  enjoy 
continued  health  and  lon^  life. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  offering  birth- 
day greetings  to  a  fine  gentleman  and 
public  servant  Jim  Farley. 

Jim  Farley  has  packed  more  living 
into  his  85  years  than  any  dozen  more 
"mortal"  men.  His  career  in  public  serv- 
ice took  him  a  long  way,  from  the  town 
clerkship  of  Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  to  the 
highest  levels  of  political  policymaking 
and  to  positions  of  great  responsibility 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  list  of  his  accomplishments  is  long 
and  illustrous.  His  dedicated  service  to 
the  American  people  transcends  party 
bounds.  He  served  all  of  the  people  with 
distinction  as  our  Postmaster  General 
from  1933  imtil  1940. 

His  work  with  charitable  and  religious 
organizations  is  legend.  His  talents  n 
the  business  world  are  renowned. 

I  am  delighted  to  extend  a  warm 
"Happy  Birthday"  to  Jim  Farley  and 
wish  him  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  York.  Congressman  Hugh 
Carey,  in.extending  best  wishes  to  a  re- 
vered and  respected  elder-statesman, 
Jim  Farley,  on  his  85th  birthday. 

This  is  Indeed  a  sentimental  occasion 
for  all  of  us  who  started  our  public  ca- 
reers in  the  mid-1930's  when  Jim  Parley 
had  reached  the  pirmacle. 

He  had  achieved  fame  as  a  national 
figure  with  the  election  of  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency  in  1932, 
and  as  Postmaster  General  in  the  Roose- 
velt Cabinet  for  8  years. 

Long  before  attaining  Cabinet  rank, 
Jim  Farley  was  active  in  business  and 
local  politics,  served  as  clerk  in  his  home- 
town, and  became  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic Chairman  before  a.ssuming  the 
chairmanship  of  the  National  Committee 
in  the  1930's. 

Jim  Farley  is  a  warm-hearted  intema- 
tionnlly  known  und  respected  business- 
man-statesman, who  has  contributed  69 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  organizations  seeking  to  foster 
America's  national  goals. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  Jim 
Farley  a  happy  birthday  and  best  wishes 
for  many  more  years  of  good  health  and 
happiness. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  pleases 
me  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Farley, 

Jim  F.^rley  is  a  great  American  who 
has  been  on  the  political  scene  for  many, 
many  years,  and  has  made  many  con- 
tributions, not  only  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  to  the  country  as  well.  For  this, 
all  Americans  of  every  party  are  grate- 
ful to  him.  On  the  occasion  of  liis  85th 
birthday,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
timity  to  extend  to  Jim  Farley  my  warm 
and  sincere  congratulations. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  today  in  offering  hearti- 
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est  best  wishes  to  James  A.  Farley  on  the 
occasion  of  his  85th  birthday. 

If  ever  a  man  deserved  the  epithet 
"Mr.  Democrat."  Jim  Farley  is  that  man. 
He  hio  said.  "I  was  born  a  Democrat  and 
I  expect  to  die  a  Democrat,"  and  his 
party  loyalty  has  been  unswerving  in 
tiiumphs  and  personal  defeats. 

From  the  age  of  8.  when  he  par- 
ticipated in  a  parade  for  Presidential 
Candidate  Bryan,  he  worked  for  party 
goals,  though  ne  never  held  high  elective 
oflBce  himself.  From  town  clerk,  through 
county.  State,  and  National  Democratic 
Party  Chairman,  as  campaigTi  manager 
for  Franklin  Roosevelt  from  Governor 
to  President,  as  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  a  variety  of 
other  offices  and  positions,  Jim  Farley 
served  his  country  and  the  public  as  well 
as  his  party. 

His  personal  code  did  not  allow  profit- 
ing by  position,  so  he  worked  in  private 
business  to  support  his  family. 

Now  retired  after  more  than  30  years 
with  Coca-Cola  and  serving  as  honorary 
chairman  of  that  company,  Jim  Farley 
has  every  right  to  contemplate  his  long 
and  distinguished  career. 

Examples  of  his  keen  interest  in  peo- 
ple and  the  events  they  shape,  as  well  as 
his  renowned  memory  for  names  and 
faces,  are  still  quoted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  85th  birthday  of  Jim 
Parley  is  an  event  of  note.  May  he  enjoy 
it  to  the  fullest,  and  may  he  have  many, 
many  happy  returns. 


OUR  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT TRADE.  PRICES.  AND 
WAGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  shall  address  the  House  only 
briefly.  It  is  my  earnest  hope,  however, 
that  these  words  will,  in  some  meas- 
ure, be  deserving  of — and  will  re- 
ceive— the  attention  of  a  wider  commu- 
nity than  my  able  colleagues  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Our  American  system  is  inherently  a 
system  of  confidence.  The  political  sys- 
tem, the  economic  system,  the  social  sys- 
tem— all  those  vital  components  of  the 
total  system — are  so  designed  and  so 
structured  that  their  successful  perform- 
ance flows  from  that  same  essential 
source  of  confidence. 

It  is  to  this  reality  that  my  remarks 
now  are  directed. 

By  virtue  of  my  position  as  chairman 
of  this  body's  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  I  am  acutely  cognizant  of  the  in- 
terrelationships between  the  public  sec- 
tor and  the  private  sector  in  the  eco- 
nomic realm.  Those  relationships  are  by 
no  means  limited  merely  to  formal 
actions,  such  as  enactment  of  legislation 
or  issuance  of  executive  orders.  The 
successful  functioning  of  our  economic 
system  is  contingent  upon  the  total  cli- 
mate— upon  the  sense  of  confidence,  or 
lack  of  confidence,  engendered  by  all  that 
is  said  or  unsaid,  done  or  undone,  per- 
ceived or  not  perceived. 


In  this  context,  there  are,  I  believe, 
several  concerns  which  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed forthrightly — concerns  arising 
principally,  although  not  exclusively, 
from  the  impact  upon  our  system  of 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Watergate. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  say 
more  of  the  specifics  or  surmises  about 
Watergate.  On  the  basis  of  what  is 
known  and  established  about  this  repre- 
hensible business.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  think  alike  and  speak  alike 
in  deploring  and  condemning  this  offen- 
sive aberration  in  the  conduct  of  our 
national  affairs.  Among  those  who  revere 
and  cherish  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment, there  is  no  occasion  for — and 
no  room  for — partisanship  in  rooting  out 
the  sources  of  Watergate  and  in  insulat- 
ing our  system  from  the  possibility  for 
its  recurrence. 

What  does  need  to  concern  us  now 
are  the  inferences  some  are  making 
about  the  effect  of  Watergate  upon  the 
functioning  of  our  total  system — par- 
ticularly upon  our  economic  system. 

Stated  simply,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  there  are  some  who  assume  that 
the  effect  of  this  present  period  is  crisis 
in  the  orderly  functioning  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  system.  Fiirthermore,  on  the 
basis  of  that  assumption,  projections  are 
casually  made  that  the  ultimate  end 
must  and  will  be  a  state  of  paralysis  for 
the  Goverrmient  of  the  United  States. 

I  speak  today  to  say,  as  strongly  as 
I  can,  that  such  is  not  and  will  not  be 
the  case.  Any  who  proceed  on  these 
superficial  premises — any  at  home,  any 
abroad,  who  decide  to  sell  America 
short — will  discover  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future  that  they  made  the  mistake 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

This  is  not  said  idly.  On  many  occa- 
sions, during  my  long  tenure  here.  I 
have  seen — as  other  Members  have 
seen — national  leaders  trj'lng  to  convey 
across  the  oceans  the  simple  fact  that 
the  American  system  is  unlike  other 
systems.  It  is  not  organized  as  other 
systems  are  organized;  it  does  not  func- 
tion as  others  function.  As  the  history  of 
this  century  has  demonstrated  time  and 
again,  the  American  system  has  correc- 
tive powers  and  curative  powers  uniquely 
its  own. 

What  we  see — or  should  see — in  opera- 
tion today  is  a  system  functioning  at  its 
best,  curing  and  correcting  itself,  purg- 
ing itself,  holding  true  to  its  course. 

The  courts  are  functioning.  The  grand 
juries  are  functioning.  The  Congress  is 
functioning.  The  conscience  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  functioning  powerfully. 

Far  from  being  a  system  in  or  at  the 
edge  of  crisis,  this  system  today  is  more 
accurately  past  the  crisis  and  moving 
out  of  the  valley.  We  have  been  con- 
fronted by  the  challenge  and  everything 
now  occurring  confirms  the  great  truth 
that  both  the  American  people  and  their 
American  system  are  more  than  equal 
to  that  challenge. 

In  this  perspective,  then,  it  is  unreal- 
istic and  wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
dwell  on  the  prospect  that  we  may  be 
heading  for  paralysis. 

Certainly,  at  the  moment,  there  may 


be  a  state  of  shock  within  some  quarters 
of  this  system's  executive  branch.  But 
let  no  one  in  this  land  or  in  other  lands 
forget  the  significance  of  this  system's 
design.  The  executive  branch  is  not — and 
was  never  intended  to  be — the  sum  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  here  in  these  Chambers,  here  on  this 
Hill,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  represented;  it  is  here  that  their 
voices  are  heard  and  heeded;  it  is  here 
now  that  the  voices  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  being  heard  saying,  "Get  America 
moving  again." 

That,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  is  the 
"bottom  line"  of  what  I  come  to  say. 

The  American  people  have  endured  a 
trying  month  of  surprise  and  shock.  Yet 
I  know,  as  every  Member  of  this  House 
knows,  the  reaction  of  the  people  is  not 
one  of  dejection,  demoralization,  or  ca- 
pitulation. Rather,  the  mood  Is  just  the 
opposite.  On  every  hand,  the  people  are 
saying,  loud  and  clear,  "Let  us  get  mov- 
ing again." 

That  message,  as  I  interpret  it.  is  loud, 
clear,  and  immistakable  for  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  vital  elements  of 
confidence  in  our  economic  system — for 
financial  decisionmakers,  for  individual 
investors  and.  I  might  add,  for  ourselves 
in  this  Congress. 

Nothing  about  the  public  response  to 
the  traumas  of  recent  days  suggests,  even 
remotely,  a  society  about  to  come  apart 
or  to  sink  into  a  morass  of  disillusion- 
ment or  disarray.  The  exact  opposite  is 
true.  As  always  in  the  past,  an  adverse 
climate  is  only  serving  to  unite  the 
American  people  and  to  forge  among  the 
new  steel  of  a  new  resolve  that  their 
public  sector  must  and  will  give  an  ac- 
counting of  itself  worthy  of  the  Nation's 
needs. 

The  time  for  that  accounting  to  begin 
is  not  after  1976.  or  after  1974.  or  after 
the  August  recess — the  time  for  it  to  be- 
gin is  no  later  than  after  the  first  bell  of 
this  working  day. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this.  In  the  period 
to  which  we  have  been  brought,  it  is  no 
longer  acceptable  leadership  to  continue 
repeating  the  whines  and  whimpers 
about  the  feebleness  of  our  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  institutions — or  about 
our  powerlessness  in  the  face  of  those  in- 
stitutions' decline. 

These  times  demand — and  these  great 
people  we  all  serve  demand — far  more  of 
their  elected  leadership  than  pontifica- 
tion  about  the  "sickness"  of  this  .society 
or  about  the  loss  of  that  society's  stand- 
ards, values,  or  directions.  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  sick  to  the  gills  of 
all  this  self-debasement — they  want, 
and  we  must  give  them,  positive,  whole- 
some and  confident  leadership  in  both 
what  we  do  and  what  we  say. 

Let  me  bring  this  down  to  the  realities 
of  our  economic  position. 

First,  we  have  the  strongest  economy 
in  the  world.  It  is  vital.  It  is  progressive. 
It  has  demonstrated — and  continues 
every  day  to  demonstrate — a  greater  ca- 
pacity for  providing  greater  real  income 
and  wealth  for  a  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple than  any  other  economy  in  the  his- 
tory of  man. 

Second,  that  economy  has  made — and 
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continues  to  make — enormous  gains.  Just 
the  past  year  it  h£is  provided  an  increase 
of  2.7  million  additional  jobs  at  higher 
average  real  wages  than  any  place  or  any 
time  ever. 

Third,  over  the  past  year,  the  average 
output  of  the  American  worker  increased 
by  almost  5  percent.  The  economy  added 
$61  billion  in  real  output — and  that  ad- 
ditional output  is  more  than  the  total 
output  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Fourth,  the  American  economy  now 
provides  a  total  of  $605  billion  in  real, 
disposable  personal  income,  an  average 
of  $2,882  per  person. 

Fifth,  corporate  profits  before  taxes 
are  at  an  alltime  high,  running  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1973  to  $62.3  biDion. 
Furthermore,  this  economy  is  shipping 
abroad  over  $50  billion  a  year  in  exports 
of  merchandise  and  our  exports  total 
more  than  the  production  of  most  of  the 
world's  nations. 

Sixth,  furthermore,  the  economy,  I  am 
confident,  will  continue  to  expand 
strongly  during  this  year.  While  the  pace 
may  not  equal  the  excessive  rate  of  ad- 
vance for  the  past  two  quarters,  and 
there  may  be  some  rough  spots,  make  no 
mistake:  the  expansion  is  going  to  be 
broadly  based  and  vigorous. 

Now.  whatever  else  this  may  be,  it  is 
not  a  predicate  for  any  sort  of  panic. 
Certainly,  it  is  not,  in  any  sense,  a  prem- 
ise for  doubt  or  diminished  confidence. 

Investors,  whether  institutional  or  in- 
dividual, simply  carmot  ignore  that  the 
inventory  of  our  economic  strength  is 
endless. 

We  have  the  largest  and  most  eflBcient 
markets  for  our  production  of  any  nation 
in  the  world. 

U.S.  business  Is  more  success- 
ful in  responding  to  changes  in  costs  and 
demands,  given  the  chance,  than  busi- 
ness anywhere  else. 

We  have  the  largest,  most  diversified, 
and  most  efiQcient  markets  for  channel- 
ing our  savings  into  their  most  produc- 
tive uses  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  and 
these  markets  every  year  are  enriched  by 
the  inventiveness  and  innovations  of  our 
financial  institutions. 

The  U.S.  economy  provides  larger  and 
more  diversified  opportunities  for  new 
business  than  any  other  economy  in  the 
world. 

While  we  have  had  several  months  of 
disturbing  infiation — and  may  have 
more — none  of  the  basic  institutions  of 
our  economy  are  going  to  collapse  under 
the  current  inflationary  pressure.  This 
present  infiation  did  not  develop  because 
our  economy  does  not  operate  efficiently. 
It  is  the  result,  instead,  of  a  number  of 
adverse  circumstances,  the  combined  im- 
pact of  which  has  been  a  tremendous 
but  temporary  surge  in  prices.  Acts  of 
God  and  nature  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  inflationary  push — not  just  acts 
of  man.  But  let  us  face  it,  bad  public 
policy — acts  of  men — must  bear  much  of 
the  blame.  What  we  must  ourselves  re- 
solve to  do.  and  what  the  people  demand 
we  do.  is  to  make  certain  that  good  pub- 
lic policy  brings  this  inflation  to  a  halt. 

From  midsummer  of  1971  until  the 
first  of  this  year,  we  had  the  opportimity 
to  use  wage  and  price  controls  to  give 


us  the  breather  we  needed  to  put  our 
fiscal  and  monetaiT  affairs  in  order.  We 
did  not  take  advantage  of  that  oppor- 
tunity. Instead,  we  acted  as  if  those  con- 
trols permitted  us  to  indulge  ourselves  in 
a  fiscal  and  monetary  orgy.  We  had  the 
fastest  growth  in  our  money  supply  in  a 
year's  time  we  have  ever  experienced.  I 
do  not  care  what  brand  of  economics  you 
prefer,  you  cannot  have  the  supply  of 
money  go  up  by  almost  10  percent  in  9 
months  without  getting  an  upward  rush 
in  prices  afterwards.  To  a  major  extent 
that  money  expansion  resulted  from 
deliberately  running  up  Government 
spending  ahead  of  the  increase  in  rev- 
enues, to  the  tune  of  an  $18  billion 
deficit  in  calendar  1972.  We  wasted  on  a 
fiscal-monetary  policy  binge  the  respite 
which  wage  and  price  controls  could  have 
given  us. 

We  know  for  a  dead  certainty  that  we 
don't  need  fiscal  and  monetary  profligacy 
to  have  a  strong,  steadily  growing  econ- 
omy. We  know  we  must  bring  those  ex- 
cesses to  an  end.  We  must  do  so,  and  I 
say  to  all  who  may  be  listening:  we  are 
going  to  do  so. 

If  we  needed  a  wage-price  freeze  on 
August  15,  1971,  to  give  us  the  time  to 
get  the  economy  on  a  strong,  noninfla- 
tionary  growth  course,  the  need  today 
is  even  stronger.  Strong  and  effective 
controls  are  not  going  to  undo  the  nat- 
ural or  the  manmade  root  causes  of  this 
inflation,  and  let  us  not  indulge  again 
in  the  fantasy  that  controls  alone,  them- 
selves, no  matter  how  stringent,  will  give 
a  solid,  continuing  base  for  price-level 
stability.  But  the  system  must  have 
time — time  to  allow  the  stabilizing  ef- 
fects of  the  slower  and  steadier  growth 
of  our  money  supply  of  recent  months 
to  begin  to  work  on  prices,  interest  rates, 
and  expectations  here  and  abroad  as  to 
the  more  solid,  steadier  expansion  of 
our  economy. 

We  need  time  to  allow  the  Congress 
to  complete  its  works  in  setting  up  the 
machinery  for  control  of  government 
spending.  Make  no  mistake,  the  Con- 
gress cannot  leave  to  others  the  full  au- 
thority and  responsibilty  for  the  deci- 
sions that  shape  the  economy  and  deter- 
mine its  growth.  Given  time,  the  con- 
gressional machinery  will  allow  the 
Congress  to  take  a  firm  grip  on  decisions 
about  how  much  the  Government  is  to 
spend  as  well  as  on  what,  and  to  make 
those  decisions  efficiently. 

The  need  now  is  time  for  solid 
achievements,  not  for  showmanship 
gimmicks.  We  cannot  expect  substan- 
tial accomplishments  overnight.  To  get 
that  time,  we  need  a  hold,  a  firm,  iron- 
clad hold  on  prices  and  wages.  We  gave 
the  President  the  authority  to  impose 
that  hold.  He  must  use  that  authority, 
now. 

On  this,  let  me  be  perfectly  clear.  For 
all  that  has  happened  in  recent  days, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is.  in 
no  way.  rendered  powerless.  He  can — 
and,  I  say  with  utmost  respect  for  the 
office,  he  must — act  with  purpose  and 
dispatch  to  restore  the  order,  coherence 
and  authority  of  the  Executive  estab- 
lishment. 

The  people  rightfully  expect  agencies 
as  critical  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 


vestigation and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  have  qualified, 
permanent  leadership  at  the  helm.  The 
talent  for  such  positions  has  not  sud- 
denly become  nonexistent;  it  can  be 
found  and  put  in  place.  That  must  be 
done  as  evidence  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world  that  the  Executive  is  not  isolating 
itself  from  reality. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  instruct  the  Ex- 
ecutive. I  am  here  to  speak  only  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  In  that  capacity, 
I  remind  myself  and  all  present  that  the 
Congress  cannot  indulge  itself  in  the 
luxury  of  recrimination  if  we  are  to  do 
our  job. 

We  have  many  problems  at  hand  the 
solutions  for  wliich  are  the  joint  respon- 
sibility of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  We  are  going  to  have  to  get 
down  to  business.  Now. 

No.  1,  we  must  bring  infiation  to 
a  halt.  Wishing  will  not  make  it  go  away. 
A  temporary,  hard  hold  on  prices  and 
wages,  immediat«ly  enforced,  will  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  bring  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  more  closely  into  line  with 
the  requirements  of  strong,  steady 
growth. 

The  single  most  important  thing  we 
can  do  here  is  to  get  control  of  public 
spending.  We  must  establish  the  machin- 
ery for  well  thought  out  decisions  on  the 
budget  total  as  well  as  its  composition. 
We  may  dispute  among  ourselves  about 
spending  priorities,  but  we  must  agree 
that  total  government  spending  is  held 
dwn  to  levels  that  are  consistent  with 
stable  prices. 

In  the  international  monetary  field,  we 
must  forego  idle  threats  without  forget- 
ting our  basic  bargaining  tool — we  are 
the  most  productive  economy  In  the 
world  and  the  world's  biggest  single  mar- 
ket. And  we  carmot  be  satisfied  with 
more  patchwork  arrangements. 

If  we  are  to  have  an  effectively  oper- 
ating international  exchange  system,  all 
nations  wUl  have  to  abide  by  its  rules. 
Successive  devaluation  of  the  dollar  In 
response  to  speculative  pressure  origina- 
ting in  the  lack  of  determination  by  other 
nations  to  abide  by  the  rules  Is  not  the 
answer.  And  the  other  nations  must  learn 
that  the  United  States  Is  not  going  to 
continue  bail-out  operations  by  one  de- 
valuation after  another. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  negotiate  suc- 
cessfully if  our  price  level  continues  to 
soar.  A  hard  hold  on  prices  and  wages  is 
essential  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  position. 

We  will  also  have  to  slow  down  price 
increases  drastically  if  our  trade  negotia- 
tions are  to  be  successful.  It  is  funda- 
mental that  strong,  continuing  improve- 
ment In  our  balance  of  trade  requires  us 
to  accelerate  productivity  advances 
throughout  the  economy.  But  we  cannot 
attain  a  steeper  gain  in  the  trend  growth 
of  productivity  overnight.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  must  sponge  up  the  price  in- 
creases spurting  from  excessive  monetary 
expansion. 

In  our  own  backyard,  we  have  much 
to  do.  We  have  undertaken  a  program  of 
tax  reform.  We  are  going  to  make  our 
tax  system  fairer  and  simpler.  But  we  are 
not  going  to  use  tax  reform  as  a  coverup 
for  penalizing  saving  by  individuals  or 
businesses.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  for 
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the  tax  system  to  encourage  saving,  this 
is  it.  We  are  not  going  to  turn  into  a 
yo-yo  those  tax  provisions  we  need  to  get 
the  investment  the  Nation  requires.  We 
are  not  going  to  turn  the  Investment 
credit  on  and  off  and  we  are  not  going 
to  tinker  with  our  depreciation  provi- 
sions. And  we  are  not  going  to  treat  the 
legitimate  returns  on  saving  sis  second- 
class  income  by  taxing  it  more  heavily 
than  we  now  do.  We  are  going  to  prevent 
ordinary  income  from  being  turned  into 
capital  gains,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
turn  real  capital  gains  into  ordinary  In- 
come. 

We  need  tax  provisions  which  assure 
every  individual  that  his  saving  efforts 
will  be  amply  rewarded,  not  frustrated 
by  taxation.  We  are  not  going  to  wind  up 
with  a  tax  system  that  meets  the  purist 
standards  of  academicians  but  shuts  off 
the  wellsprlngs  of  economic  progress — 
personal  and  business  savings.  We  are  go- 
ing to  simplify  cur  estate  and  gift  taxes 
and  close  the  escape  hatches  that  allow 
huge  amounts  of  property  to  pass  tax 
free  from  one  generation  to  another.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment confiscate  half  or  more  of  the  es- 
tates people  manage  to  build  for  their 
families.  We  are  seeking  in  every  aspect 
of  taxation  improvements  to  make  the 
system  fairer,  simpler,  and  less  repres- 
sive of  saving,  enterprise,  and  growth. 
We  have  to  gear  our  public  policies  to 
preventing  abuse  of  our  environment.  We 
must  not  try,  however,  to  buy  an  ideal 
environment  at  the  cost  of  severe  cut- 
backs In  production  and  employment. 

We  have  to  be  respor^sive  to  the  de- 
mands of  consumers  and  investors  for 
protection  against  a  handful  of  un- 
scrupulous businesses.  We  must  be  cer- 
tain that  in  doing  so  we  do  not  put  legiti- 
mate businesses — the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  business  population — into  a 
bureaucratic  straight  jacket. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  develop,  at 
long  last,  a  coherent,  integrated  viable 
energy  policy.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
submit  existing  policies,   including  the 
regulatory  policies  of  the  FPC,  to  the 
most  searching  and  critical  scrutiny.  We 
must  be  done  with  name  calling  and  un- 
founded charges  of  monopolization  as 
the  occasion  for  curbing  the  growth  of 
our  entire  energy  industry.  It  will  be 
small  comfort  to  the  urban  consumer 
facing  further  price  increases  for  produce 
because  farmers  cannot  get  the  fuel  sup- 
plies they  need  for  planting  and  harvest- 
ing to  know  that  the  price  of  unavailable 
gas  has  been  artificially  held  down  to 
protect  his  interests  against  the  thou- 
sands of  so-called  monopolists  who  ex- 
plore for  and  produce  natural  gas. 

The  list  of  problems  we  have  to  deal 
with — many  of  them  of  our  own  mak- 
ing— Is  long.  Our  responsibilities  are 
heavy.  But  we  have  going  for  us,  in 
seeking  solutions  to  these  problems,  an 
incredible  inventory  of  assets — the 
strongest,  most  diversified,  most  produc- 
tive, most  efficient  economy  in  the  world. 
It  is  an  economy  which  draws  Its 
strength  from  all  of  us.  It  is  great  be- 
cause we  have  been  bold  and  vaiture- 
some,  because  we  have  rejected  in  the 
past,  as  we  must  now.  the  doomsayers 
who  have  us  on  our  way  to  hell  in  a  hand 
basket. 


We  are  not  going  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems overnight.  Only  small  children  be- 
lieve in  the  fantasy  of  instant  fix.  And 
we  must  not  waste  our  time  on  gimmicky 
solutions,  on  knee-jerk  reactions  to  tough 
problems.  We  must,  instead,  proceed  de- 
liberately and  firmly,  sensibly  guided  by 
solid  principles,  to  enduring  solutions. 
We  have  the  resources  to  do  so.  What 
we  need  now  is  the  spirit  to  use  our 
strength  wisely. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  saying 
comes  down  to  this:  First,  all  about  our 
land,  its  strengths,  its  assets,  the  will  of 
its  people,  justifies  confidence  in  Its  fu- 
ture, short  term  and  long  term.  Secondly, 
though,  the  situation  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  requires  of  us,  in  this  Con- 
gress, a  kind  of  response  that  will  inspire 
from  aU  people,  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
new  birth  of  confidence  in  the  resiliency, 
durability,  and  strength  of  a  system 
where  power  lies,  always  and  finally,  with 
the  people. 

Mr.  SCH^fEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  chairman  (Mr. 
Mills)  for  the  excellent  statement  he 
has  made  and  with  which  I  concur 
entirely.  What  he  has  said  and  what  he 
proposes  need  to  be  said.  Certainly  oiu: 
economic  problems  are  bipartisan  in  na- 
ture and  I  am  happy  that  the  chairman 
has  put  aside  politics  and  asks  us  to 
address  ourselves  to  these  problems  with 
concerted  action.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  for  his  meaningful  and 
important  contribution  to  our  economic 
improvement. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas    (Mr.  Burleson)  . 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving,  has,  in  his 
inimitable,  scholarly  manner,  spoken 
with  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
crucial  issues  of  the  present  time. 

What  he  has  said  needs  to  be  heard 
and  heeded.  I  hope  his  words  will  lend 
some  soothing  balm  to  edgy  nerves  in 
many  parts  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  referred  to 
the  development  of  resources  to  meet 
our  energy  shortage.  You  will  recall  that 
when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Shultz.  and  Under  Secretary  Hickman 
testified  before  our  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  proposal  was  made  to 
only  allow  intangible  drilling  costs 
against  production  already  in  being  or 
against  that  income  from  a  successful 
operation. 

They  also  proposed  that  intangible 
drilling  costs  in  this  regard  be  rolled  back 
to  AprU  30. 

The  effect  of  this  proposal  has  been 
to  restrict  and  in  fact,  dry  up  the  high 
risk  capital  necessary  for  exploration. 

Losses  incurred  in  exploration  opera- 
tions may  be  charged  to  imrelated  in- 
come, as  I  understand  the  proposal  but  a 
successful  venture  would  cause  the  In- 
vestor to  wait  5,  10  years  and  even  longer 
in  more  expensive  operations,  to  get  the 
benefit  of  any  chargeoff. 


Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe 
our  committee  Is  going  to  approve  any 
such  suggestion  but  nevertheless,  it  is  at 
this  very  time  having  a  disastrous  effect 
on  raising  needed  capital  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  unless  there  is  an  aban- 
dorunent  of  that  position,  effort  to  get 
more  exploration  for  greatly  needed  new 
sources  of  oil  and  gas  will  be  self- 
defeating. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, when  we  face  a  very  serious 
crisis,  really,  in  our  total  fuels  and  energy 
picture,  and  we  have  the  prospect 
of  having  to  import  ever-Increasing 
amounts  of  oil  and  gas  abroad,  I  doubt 
that  the  committee  will  look  with  fa- 
vor on  any  retrenchment  from  present 
incentives  to  get  people  to  go  out  and 
find  oil  and  gas  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  not  willing,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  do  anything  to  stop  them  in  their  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  oil  and  gas 
outside  the  United  States.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  buy  it  from  somebody,  I 
would  much  rather  have  two  or  three 
markets  from  which  we  could  buy  it  if 
we  need  it  in  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury than  have  to  buy  all  of  it  from  the 
Middle  East.  That  is  why  I  am  so  much 
interested  in  trying  to  have  trade  with 
Russia.  I  think  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  able 
to  supply  us  with  large  amounts  of  gas 
and  oil.  I  think  we  will  find  along  the 
shorelines  of  other  areas  of  the  world  ad- 
ditional oil  and  gas. 

Why  do  we  want  to  stop  Americans 
from  exploring  and  developing  either 
here  or  outside  the  United  States?  We 
know  it  is  available.  To  discourage  our 
own  citizens  from  such  exploration  and 
development  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  Uke  to  say  the 
reassurance  to  be  found  in  every  corner 
of  the  chairman's  fine  address  is,  I  think, 
something  from  which  we  can  take  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  this  body  and 
the  role  we  can  play  in  getting  the  coun- 
try moving  again.  It  is  the  kind  of 
statesmanship  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  the  chairman  over  many  years  of 
experience. 

I  suspect  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  I  would  disagree  about  some  of  the 
details  of  his  suggestions  for  ways  out  of 
our  present  economies  difficulties,  but  I 
think  it  is  terribly  important  that  a  man 
of  his  stature  has  stood  here  before  us 
and  before  the  Nation  and  listed  the  eco- 
nomic assets  of  this  great  country.  As 
he  said,  we  have  reasons  for  gratitude 
and  for  assurance  that  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  move  ahead  and  solve  our 
problems. 

He  has  struck  a  note  which  is  impor- 
tant for  los  to  remember  at  this  time  in 
suggesting  that  the  Congress  has  a  more 
significant  role  when  there  has  been  some 
faltering  on  the  executive  level  and  un- 
certainty about  the  impact  of  Watergate 
on  Presidential  influence. 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  Congress  step 
back  from  its  determination  to  reform  its 
own  processes  so  that  we  can  address  fis- 
cal policy  more  effectively  rather  than  re- 
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turning  to  games  as  usual,  frequently 
our  approach  to  fiscal  policy  in  the  past. 

We  can  all  have  great  confidence  in 
this  body  as  long  as  people  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  continue  to  ex- 
press such  a  positive  note,  a  signpost 
pointing  the  way  out  of  this  psycholog- 
ical and  economic  uncertainty  in  which 
we  seem  to  be  wallowing. 

The  committee  over  which  the  gentle- 
man presides,  and  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  as  well,  has  a  tremen- 
dously important  role  to  play  over  the 
ne.xt  few  months.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  exj^ressed  asain  his  determi- 
nation to  go  ahead  with  ?  constructive 
tax  reform  bill.  I  think  what  we  do  in 
trade  is  equally  important,  and  starting 
with  the  attitudes  that  the  gentlem.m  has 
expressed  here  today.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  fail  to  improve  the  situation  in 
which  the  country  finds  itself  with  the 
kind  of  support  that  the  gentleman's  de- 
termination deserves  from  the  rest  of  the 
Congress 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Let  me  just  add  one  word.  There  may 
be,  and  I  am  sure  there  are,  others  in  the 
field  of  economics  more  qualified  than  I 
am,  but  roughly  looking  at  the  situation 
purely  and  simply  from  the  point  of  view 
of  economics.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
change  to  the  type  of  control  that  I  have 
suggested  on  wages  and  prices.  But  I 
would  caution  those  who  are  looking 
at  the  problem  simply  and  solely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economics  that  we 
cannot  do  that  actually,  because  that 
position  overlooks  the  psychology  of  the 
American  consumer.  That  position  also 
overlooks  the  very  politics  that  makes 
us  what  we  are.  The  two  things  that  con- 
cern me  about  it  are  that  inflation  brings 
about  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our  future 
that  I  think  is  most  important  that  we 
possess  right  now;  and  politically  the 
housewife.  I  understand,  is  becoming 
quite  provoked  at  most  of  us  for  allowing 
the  price  of  everything  she  buys  to  be 
higher  in  the  succeeding  week  over  what 
it  was  in  the  present  week. 

So  I  say  politically  and  psychologically 
I  make  my  case  rather  than  to  get  into 
the  argument  with  the  economists  over 
purely  economic  reasons  for  doing  this 
or  that. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further  to  me.  I  should  like  to 
acknowledge  that  economics  is  not  a 
science. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  And  certainly  there  is 
no  shrewder  psychologist  In  this  Con- 
gress than  the  gentleman  in  the  well  at 
the  present  time.  I  think  that  is  why 
it  has  been  so  Important  for  him  to  say 
what  he  has  said  today.  I  should  like  to 
thank  him  for  the  confidence  he  has 
expressed. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  vield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  just  briefly,  I  do  not 
want  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  compli- 
menting him  for  the  address  he  has  just 
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made.  It  is  a  message  that  was  needed. 
It  was  one  that  was  needed  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Members  of  the  House,  to 
the  people  here  at  home  in  this  country, 
and  to  those  abroad.  It  contains  certain 
tmisms  about  our  governmental  system 
and  our  economic  posture,  and  maybe 
some  intentions  of  the  Congress  and  the 
committees  in  the  Congress  that  are  im- 
portant enough  that  they  need  to  be  re- 
called to  the  people  at  this  time,  after 
going  through  an  emotional  binge  for 
about  a  month. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  the  Congress  who 
could  give  them  more  validity  or  call 
more  forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  than  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  my  good  friend,  and  I  commend 
him  for  tWs  contribution  in  reminding  us 
what  the  governmental  facts  of  life  in 
this  Nation  are. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  also  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  his 
cogent,  thoughtful,  and  penetrating  anal- 
ysis of  our  economic  and  political  systems. 

So  far  as  tax  reforms  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  the  nature  of  our 
economic  and  political  system  both  that 
we  do  not  have  to  bend  over  backward 
in  order  to  protect  the  producer  interests 
in  this  Nation.  We  do  have  to  exert  a 
little  extra,  and  added  effort,  in  order 
to  protect  the  millions  of  American  tax- 
payers who  still  resent  the  fact  that  tho.se 
who  can  afford  the  lawyers  and  the  ac- 
countants to  find  the  loopholes  in  our  tax 
systems  are  able  to  escape  the  payment 
of  taxes.  The  average  salaried  individual 
in  this  Nation  shoulders  the  burden  of 
what  should  be  paid  bj'  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay. 

I  trust  that  in  framing  the  tax  re- 
form legislation  this  year  the  chairman 
in  his  usual  wisdom  and  fairness  will 
pursue  this  question.  listening  not  only 
to  those  who  are  here  every  day  press- 
ing and  lobbying  for  the  protection  of 
what  they  already  have,  but  also  that  he 
will  be  trying  to  achieve  a  greater  fair- 
ness for  millions  of  Americans  who  now 
resent,  even  more  than  Watergate,  the 
unfairness  in  our  tax  system. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  They  do  that 
because  they  perhaps  have  been  misled 
somewhat  by  a  great  many  speeches 
made  last  year  that  I,  in  part,  regret 
were  made.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
make  the  law  as  fair  as  it  can  be  made, 
and  that  is  what  I  have  said  repeatedly, 
and  what  I  want  to  see  done. 

As  I  said  in  the  statement  I  made,  we 
can  make  it  as  pure  as  the  academicians 
would  have  us  make  it,  but  I  could  not 
assure  the  gentleman  that  the  economy 
would  not  go  into  a  tailspin  almost  over- 
night in  doing  it.  What  I  am  saying  is 
we  must  tell  our  taxpayers  that  in  our 
pursuit  of  fairness  we  can  go  only  so  far 
without  coming  directly  into  contact 
and  conflict  with  some  other  great  na- 
tional objective.  We  could  have  a  very 
equitable  bill,  as  I  said  earlier,  but  we 


might  not  have  the  growth  we  want. 
We  could  have  a  very  equitable  bill,  but 
we  might  sacrifice  all  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  many  other  institutions 
that  are  somewhat  dependent  upon  our 
tax  laws  for  support. 

Wherever  we  look  we  come  into  con- 
flict with  some  other  national  objective. 
I  am  saying  in  my  speech  that  one  of 
the  gieatest  needs  we  have  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  more  capital  savings.  I  am 
radical.  I  have  almost  talked  myself  into 
the  position  where  I  could  let  everybody' 
else  in  the  United  States  accumulate 
$50,000  in  a  nest  egg,  from  investments, 
from  interest,  from  capital  gains,  and 
other  ways,  before  I  would  put  any  tax 
on  them,  and  then  I  would  put  a  tax  on 
what  they  make  after  that. 

I  think  it  would  do  more  to  establish 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  a 
feeling  of  Americanism  that  many  of  us 
remember  we  created  with  respect  to  the 
homeowners.  Many  years  ago  when  we 
adopted  a  provision  to  allow  them  to 
deduct  interest  on  mortgages,  we  did 
that  because  we  wanted  more  people  to 
own  homes,  and  because  we  said  they 
would  be  better  citizens  and  better 
Americans  if  they  owned  a  piece  of 
America.  I  think  if  they  owned  a  piece 
of  capital  to  the  extent  I  am  talking 
about,  they  would  be  even  stronger  for 
our  system. 

True,  there  are  wages  withheld  before 
the  individual  ever  gets  his  money.  The 
tax  is  taken  out.  But  that  individual 
should  also  be  reminded  of  the  fact  his 
tax  overall,  as  a  percentage  of  liis  in- 
come, is  less  here  than  it  is  in  any  other 
industrialized  country  in  the  world.  The 
overall  effective  rate  is  about  20  percent, 
which  is  less — and  I  am  talking  only 
about  Federal  taxes — than  what  his  fel- 
low workers  pay  in  any  other  industrial- 
ized country  in  the  world. 

We  do  not  tell  the  taxpayer  what  we 
ought  to  tell  him  on  some  occasions.  I 
think  we  mislead  him. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Land- 
grebe). 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too, 
would  like  to  join  others  in  thanking  the 
gentleman  In  the  well  for  bringing  this 
message  of  inspiration.  At  this  particu- 
lar moment  in  history.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anyone  in  Government  who 
could  have  said  it  better  and  said  it  with 
more  appeal  to  the  rank-and-file  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  about  turning  our 
thoughts  and  our  attention  to  moving 
America  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
and  thaiik  him.  Of  course,  on  some  of  the 
details  we  will  disagree,  but  generally 
speaking,  it  was  a  tremendously  states- 
manlike statement. 

Mr.  R(3GERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  for  a  very  ex- 
cellent and  veiy  timely  statement. 

Furthermore.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  someone  of  the  stature  of  the  gen- 
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tieman  who  chairs  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  this  great  body  makes  such 
a  statement,  because  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  great  respect  for  him.  But 
more  importantly,  I  think  the  people  of 
this  Nation  know  that  he  speaks  with 
great  thought,  with  great  experience, 
and  they  accept  the  words  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  that  we 
have  been  going  through  now,  certainly 
one  who  is  respected  in  Government  as 
much  as  any  one  man  I  know  of,  man 
or  woman,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
this  be  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  friend.  I  thank  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REINSTITUTE  CERTAIN  PERMA- 
NENT SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERV- 
ING PRACTICES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  a  bill  that  will  reinstate  es- 
tablished, permanent  conservation  prac- 
tices on  a  cost-sharing  basis  in  our  rural 
areas.  My  good  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Robert  Dole,  the  au- 
thor of  this  proposal,  introduced  this 
same  legislation  in  the  Senate  today. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  bill  Is 
being  introduced  during  the  observance 
of  Soil  Stewardship  Week  whose  theme 
Is:  "Consider  These  Changing  Chal- 
lenges." 

Ever  since  President  Truman's  admin- 
istration, the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program — formerly  ACP — has  been 
a  favorite  target  for  budgetcutting  and 
there  has  been  abuse  in  administration 
of  this  program.  However,  to  eliminate 
the  REAP  program  because  of  the  lim- 
ited abuse  does  not  represent  an  answer 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  or  of 
conservation. 

The  benefits  of  established  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  as  outlined  in  this  new  legis- 
lation, is  especially  important  as  we  face 
a  potential  food  shortage  ^^1th  dramatic 
Increases  in  population  and  limited  land 
resources.  We  must  be  good  stewards  of 
oiu"  available  cultivated  acreage  and  re- 
store depleted  acres. 

This  legislation  would  establish  that 
commitment  in  the  interests  of  both 
farmers  and  consumers.  The  legislation 
would  provide  the  same  vehicle  that 
prompted  over  1  million  farmers  to  an- 
nually   invest    their    own    limited    re- 


sources— many  times  far  In  excess  of 
Federal  funds — to  build  terraces,  con- 
struct diversion  dams  and  Institute  pol- 
lution abatement  practices  to  halt  the 
flow  of  waste  and  sediment  Into  our 
streams. 

Without  the  Investment  Incentives  of 
the  REAP  cost-sharing  programs  many 
farmers,  whose  average  income  is  still 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  median  In- 
come of  wage  earners  in  the  nonfarm 
sector,  wlU  bypass  costly  conservation 
measures.  This  will  not  only  complicate 
our  efforts  to  clean  up  our  environment. 
It  will  have  long  range  implications  for 
our  food  supply.  This  problem  also  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  cost  of  living  and 
our  balance  of  payments;  so  Important 
to  the  stability  of  our  domestic  economy. 

Let  us  consider  the  possibility  of  what 
kind  of  problems  we  will  face  If  the 
housewife  cannot  find  the  food  the  con- 
sumer prefers  on  the  counter.  The  an- 
swer to  the  food  price  dilemma  rests  with 
productivity  and  with  fair  prices  for  farm 
products.  This,  in  turn,  is  determined  in 
part  from  the  conservation  and  wise  use 
of  our  natural  resources.  That  is  what 
the  REAP  program  is  all  about  and  why 
rural  spokesmen  will  point  out  that  a 
program  of  this  type  does  not  represent 
a  cost  but  an  Investment — an  Investment 
that  benefits  both  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer. 

Since  prior  legislation  to  restore  funds 
for  existing  REAP  authority  has  reached 
an  impasse,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
promptly  on  this  bill  which  will  restore 
just  those  worthwhile  permanent  prac- 
tices that  are  so  Important  to  rural  and 
urban  America. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

H.R.  8254 

A  bill  to  amend  section  8fb)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  as 
amended  to  relnstltute  certain  permanent 
soil-  and  water-conserving  practices  under 
such  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  8(b)  of  the  Sell 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  as 
amended  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  payments  made  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity granted  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  only 
for  the  construction  of  permanent  dams,  ter- 
races, ponds,  waterways,  and  other  soil-con- 
serving facilities  and  measures  of  a  similar 
tjrpe  that  are  permanent  In  nature  (Includ- 
ing measures  to  establish  permanent  erosion 
control  cover),  and  which  are  approved  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  District  and  the  appro- 
priate county  committee.  No  payment  under 
this  section  shall  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
fifty  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
facility,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  land.  Pay- 
ments under  this  section  may  be  made  In 
periodic  Installments  as  construction  Is  com- 
plete." 


NEW  TERMS  OF  OFFICE  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  {Mr.  Eraser)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  new  terms  of  of- 


fice for  the  President  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  President  would  be  limited  to  a 
single  6-year  term  under  this  proposal. 
A  new  triennial  Federal  election  cycle 
would  replace  the  current  biennial  cycle. 
House  Members  would  be  elected  every 
3  years.  Senators  would  retain  their  cur- 
rent 6-year  terms  but  half  of  them  would 
be  elected  at  every  triennial  election. 

A   SINGLE    6-TEAB   TERM   FOR   THE   PRESIDENT 

If  nothing  else,  the  Watergate  affair 
has  pointed  up  the  dangers  of  White 
House  preoccupation  with  election  year 
politics. 

We  now  know  that  the  upper  echelons 
of  the  White  House  staff  were  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Presidents  reelection  cam- 
paign during  the  months  leading  up  to 
November  1972. 

On  a  public  level,  at  least,  the  reelec- 
tion campaign  was  the  responsibility  of 
a  nongovernmental  organization,  the 
Committee  To  Re-Elect  the  President. 
But  the  Watergate  hearings  have  shown 
that  CREP  was  little  more  than  a  "front" 
for  a  small  group  of  Presidential  aides 
who  had  ultimate  control  over  virtually 
all  campaign  activities. 

It  Is  an  oversimplification  to  say  that 
Watergate  would  not  have  occurred  If 
President  Nixon  had  not  been  running 
for  reelection.  But  clearly,  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  the  apparatus  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  purely  political  purposes 
would  have  been  lessened  considerably 
If  the  White  House  staff  had  not  found 
it  necessary  to  mobilize  all  available  re- 
sources to  aid  the  Nixon  reelection  effort. 

President  Nixon  recognized  this  prob- 
lem, himself,  when  he  suggested  on  May 
16  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  limiting  the  Pres- 
ident to  a  single  6-year  term. 

Probably  the  most  succinct  argimient 
in  favor  of  a  single  Presidential  term  was 
put  forward  by  Senator  George  Aiken  in 
a  statement  on  the  Senate  floor  during 
the  early  months  of  the  92d  Congress. 
Senator  Aiken  said  at  that  time  that — 

The  amendment  would  allow  a  President* 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  problems  of 
the  nation  and  would  free  him  from  the 
millstone  of  partisan  politics.  A  single  term 
would  allow  a  President  to  wear  at  all  times 
his  "presidential  hat"  and  forget  for  a  while 
that  he  also  owns  a  "politicians  hat." 

Senator  Aiken  contended  that  no 
President  can  give  his  best  to  the  Nation 
or  maintain  our  prestige  In  the  world  as 
long  as  he  Is  constantly  being  fired  upon 
by  those  whose  main  objective  Is  to  keep 
him  from  being  reelected. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  President 
should  cease  being  a  political  leader — 
even  In  the  partisan  sense. 

During  his  single  term,  the  President 
would  be  the  chief  spokesman  for  his 
party  and  the  chief  advocate  for  its  pro- 
grams. While  he  would  be  unable  to  suc- 
ceed himself,  he  would  have  some  In- 
terest In  seeing  that  his  programs  were 
moved  forward  after  his  term  in  ofiBce 
and  that  his  party  continued  to  hold  the 
White  House.  But  he  would  be  working 
to  perpetuate  his  party  and  his  programs 
rather  than  his  personal  position  of 
power. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  that  a 
first   term   President's   program   is   de- 
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veloped  in  large  part  to  meet  his  own 
reelection  needs. 

In  the  case  of  President  Nixon's  do- 
mestic program,  for  example  his  basic 
policy  interests  were  not  revealed  until 
the  start  of  his  second  term.  Why  did  we 
have  to  wait  4  years  to  discover  the  Nixon 
administration's  real  views  about  the 
Great  Society  programs.'  Mainly  be- 
cause the  President  knew  that  his  basic- 
ally conservative  orientation  towards  so- 
cial issues,  if  fully  revealed  too  soon, 
might  harm  his  reelection  chances. 

If  the  circumstances  were  reversed,  we 
might  have  found  ourselves  with  a 
Democratic  President  who  attempted  to 
camouflage  his  liberal  orientation  for 
4  years  until  he  was  sure  that  his 
liberal  policies  would  not  damage  him 
politically. 

By  giving  the  President  one  term  and 
extending  it  to  6  years,  we  would  be  pro- 
viding him  with  enough  time  to  develop 
a  program  and  see  it  take  hold.  Given 
the  complexities  of  national  public 
policy  issues,  4  years  is  not  enough  time 
to  work  up  new  programs  and  then  test 
them  to  see  if  they  really  work.  Even  if 
a. first  term  President  is  lucky  enough  to 
see  the  major  elements  of  his  legislative 
program  adopted  during  his  first  2  years 
in  office,  the  next  election  campaign  Is 
already  upon  him  before  the  programs 
have  begun  to  have  an  Impact. 

A  single  Presidential  term  might  also 
help  to  strengthen  our  political  party 
system. 

With  the  exception  of  Eisenhower 
years,  the  party  In  power  in  recent  times 
has  been  dominated  almost  totally  by  the 
man  who  occupies  the  White  House. 
This  was  true  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration and  it  is  certainly  true  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

A  first  term  President  views  his  party 
almost  solely  in  terms  of  his  own  reelec- 
tion needs.  Other  party  objectives,  in- 
cluding the  election  of  party  members 
to  Congress  and  to  State  and  local  office, 
clearly  rank  near  the  bottom  of  the 
White  House's  political  agenda. 

If  a  President  Is  freed  from  the  need 
to  concern  himself  with  his  own  reelec- 
tion, he  will  not  be  tempted  to  take  per- 
sonal control  of  his  party's  organiza- 
tion— unless  he  wants  to  hand  pick  his 
successor,  a  risky  business  at  best. 

Once  the  Presidential  election  is  over, 
it  will  be  the  new  President's  political 
party,  not  the  Chief  Executive  himself, 
that  must  begin  to  think  about  and  plan 
for  the  next  election.  This  is  as  It  should 
be.  Political  campaigns  are  the  proper 
business  of  political  parties.  They  should 
not  become  the  preoccupation  of  the 
White  House. 

Obviously,  a  single  term  will  not,  in  It- 
self, purify  and  reform  Presidential  pol- 
itics. There  may  still  be  political  sabo- 
tage and  campaign  spending  abuses.  But 
at  least  the  chances  are  less  that  the 
power  of  the  presidency  will  be  used  for 
these  negative  purposes. 

In  drafting  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  single  6-year  term, 
we  have  encountered  a  practical  prob- 
lem. Unless  the  amendment  is  ratified 
during  the  next  2  years — a  very  un- 
likely possibility — it  will  become  en- 
tangled in  the  1976  campaign  if  it  applies 


to  President  Nixon's  successor.  And  after 
1976,  it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  limit  the  term  of  a  President  who  has 
been  elected  under  the  current  system. 

For  this  reason,  the  amendment  does 
not  take  effect  imtU  1984,  thus  giving  the 
next  President  the  opportunity  to  serve 
two  4-year  terms,  as  he  can  do  now  under 
the  22d  amendment. 

A  3- YEAR  TERM  FOR  HOUSE  MEMBERS 

The  establishment  of  a  6-year  Presi- 
dential term  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  another  significant  though  less 
serious  problem,  the  term  of  office  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue.  It  has  been 
with  us  since  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Then,  the  debate  raged  between 
those  who  thought  that  annual  terms 
were  essential  to  a  democratic  system, 
and  others  like  James  Madison  who  ad- 
vocated a  3 -year  term  so  House  Members 
would  have  enough  time  to  learn  about 
problems  of  the  various  States. 

Madison's  views  soimd  surprisingly 
contempKjrary  to  many  current  Members 
of  the  House.  He  was  sure  that  Congress- 
men would  spend  much  of  a  1-year  term 
traveling  back  and  forth  between  their 
districts  and  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Even  with 
a  2-year  term,  Madison  was  convinced 
that  "none  of  the  Representatives  who 
wished  to  Ite  reelected  would  remain  very 
long  at  the  seat  of  Government." 

The  2 -year  term  was  finally  written 
into  the  Constitution  as  a  compromise 
between  the  advocates  of  annual  elec- 
tions and  those  Uke  Madison  who  wanted 
3-year  terms  in  the  Interest  of  a  more 
effective  legislative  process. 

There  is  nothing  magic  in  the  number 
2,  as  President  Johnson  said  in  a  1966 
message  to  Congress.  He  proposed  at  that 
time  a  4-year  House  term,  saying  that  it 
was  necessary  in  light  of  the  complex 
legislative  demands  placed  on  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  the  first  Congress,  142  bills  were 
Introduced  resulting  In  108  public  laws. 
The  92d  Congress,  by  comparison,  intro- 
duced over  17,000  bills,  607  of  which  were 
enacted  Into  law.  House  Members  are 
now  required  to  be  knowledgeable  about 
the  broad  range  of  public  policy  Issues — 
from  the  complexities  of  welfare  legisla- 
tion to  the  intricacies  of  military  weap- 
ons systems. 

After  serving  five  terms  in  the  House, 
I  am  convinced  that  2  years  is  not 
enough  time  for  a  Member  to  fulfill  his 
legislative  responsibilities  before  he  must 
face  the  voters  again. 

In  an  earlier  period.  Congress  was  able 
to  adjourn  in  the  spring  of  election  years, 
thus  enabling  House  Members  to  spend 
the  summer  and  fall  campaigning  in 
their  districts. 

Even  with  the  new  streamlined  House 
procedures,  sessions  are  now  likely  to  ex- 
tend late  into  the  fall  every  year.  The 
competing  political  and  legislative  pres- 
sures on  the  incumbent  during  the  pre- 
election months  make  it  difficult  for  him 
to  be  either  an  effective  legislator  or  an 
effective  campaigner. 

A  6-year  Presidential  term  would  let 
us  ease  this  problem  somewhat  by  ex- 
tending the  House  term  from  2  to  3  years. 
This  extra  year,  I  am  convinced,  would 


help  to  improve  the  legislative  effective- 
ness of  Congressmen  without  at  the  same 
time  weakening  their  ties  to  their  con- 
stituents. 

We  have  dealt  with  one  other  institu- 
tional problem  in  this  amendment — 
seniority.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  Congress  would  have  the 
option  of  setting  a  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  for  its  Members  and  limiting 
the  number  of  terms  they  could  serve. 
Service  in  either  House  could  not  be 
limited  to  less  than  18  years,  however, 
and  the  mandatoi-y  retirement  could  not 
be  set  below  the  &ge  of  70. 

A    NEW    ELECTION    CYCLE    FOR    THE   SENATE 

The  new  3-year  term  for  the  House 
poses  a  special  problem  for  the  Senate. 
It  would  be  possible  to  retain  the  cur- 
rent election  cycle  for  the  Senate,  a  third 
of  its  Members  elected  every  2  years,  but 
this  would  require  two  additional  Fed- 
eral elections  during  each  6-year  Presi- 
dential term  when  only  Senators  would 
be  chosen. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  two  "Senate 
only"  elections,  we  have  established  a 
new  election  cycle  for  the  Senate— half 

Its  membership  elected  every  3  years 

in  order  to  conform  with  the  new  term 
for  the  House.  Senators  would  continue 
to  serve  6-year  terms,  as  they  do  now 

We  have  provided  the  foUowing  sys- 
tem for  phasing  in  this  new  cycle.  Those 
States  that  elect  a  Senator  for  a  regular 
term  In  1984  would  proceed  with  the 
senatorial  election  under  the  current  sys- 
tem. The  second  Senator  from  the  State 
would  be  elected  at  the  new  1987  mid- 
Presidential  term  election.  This  means 
mat  some  incumbent  Senators  running 
in  1987  would  have  their  terms  short- 
ened by  1  year.  Others  would  have  their 
terms  extended  by  1  year. 

Following  the  1987  election.  aU  Sena- 
tors would  be  back  on  6-year  cycle,  with 
nau  of  them  up  for  reelection  in  1990  and 
the  other  half  in  1993. 

CONCLUSION 

This  amendment  represents  an  admit- 
tedly long-range  solution  to  problems  as 
current  as  today's  headlines.  But  if  we 
are  to  alter  Institutional  arrangements 
that  are  nearly  190  years  old,  we  must 
do  so  with  great  care. 

A  6-year  term  for  the  President  and 
a  3-year  term  for  the  House  will  do  much, 
K  .^ri  *°  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
both  branches  of  Government.  Neither 
change  can  and  will  be  made  however 
unless  we  can  deal  with  these  structural 
Issues  separately  from  the  battles  that 
now  occupy  the  center  stage  of  the  po- 
litical arena. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  is  reprinted 
below : 

House  Joint  REsoLtrriox  588 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
alter  the  process  of  election  of  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
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three-fourths  of  the  several  States  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983. 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  (a)  The  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  each 
hold  office  during  a  term  of  six  years. 

( b )  No  person  shall  be  elected  to  the  oCQce 
of  the  President  more  than  once. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  composed  of  Members  chosen  every  third 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

Sfc.  3.  Congress  may  by  law  limit  service 
In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives based  on  age  but  no  age  limitation 
shall  bar  service  under  70  years  of  age,  or  by 
length  of  service  which  shall  be  not  less  than 
18  years  in  each  House,  and  the  law  shall  be 
uniform  .is  to  both  Houses. 

Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  those  offices  to  be  filled  for  a  regu- 
lar term  in  the  general  election  of  1984  and 
thereafter,  and  a  person  once  elected  to  the 
Presidency  prior  thereto  may  be  elected  to 
such  office  again,  but  a  person  who  could 
not  be  elected  to  the  office  of  President  In 
1984  or  thereafter  under  the  Twenty-Second 
Article  of  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shall  continue  to  be  In- 
eligible for  such  office. 

Those  States  which  (without  regard  to  this 
Article  of  Amendment)  would  have  elected  a 
Senator  for  a  regular  term  In  1984  shall  elect 
a  Senator  In  that  year  for  a  six-year  term  and 
the  second  Senator  from  each  such  State 
shall  be  elected  In  1987  (in  lieu  of  1986  or 
1988,  as  the  case  may  be)  for  a  six-year  term, 
•with  the  immediately  preceding  term  for 
each  such  office  extended  or  shortened  ac- 
cordingly. Any  State  which  (without  regard 
to  this  Article  of  Amendment)  would  not 
have  elected  a  Senator  for  a  regular  term 
in  1984  shall  elect  a  Senator  in  1987  (in  lieu 
of  1986)  for  a  six-year  term  with  the  im- 
mediately preceding  term  for  each  such  of- 
flce  extended  accordingly;  and  tiie  second 
Senator  from  each  such  State  shall  be  elected 
in  1990  (in  lieu  of  1988)  for  a  six-year  term 
with  the  Immediately  preceding  term  for  each 
such  office  being  extended  accordingly. 


UNDER  COVER  OP  "NATIONAL 
SECURITY" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes 
more  clear  each  day  that  the  administra- 
tion equates  national  security  with  Nixon 
security.  The  plan  approved  by  Mr.  Nixon 
in  1970  for  domestic  spying,  burglary,  in- 
terception of  mail,  wiretapping,  and 
other  forms  of  political  harassment  ap- 
parently was  implemented  despite  the 
objections  of  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Organizations  such  as  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Against  the  War.  the  Black  Pan- 
thers and  many  new  left  groups  were  to 
be  under  surveillance  with  no  regard  to 
the  legality  of  the  processes  used. 

Incredibly,  foreign  nations'  embassies 
were  included  in  the  plan,  even  that  of 
our  friendly  neighbor  Canada.  The  mo- 
tive here,  it  appears,  was  to  leam  the  ex- 
tent of  aid  provided  to  American  draft 
resisters  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
It  appears  that  the  Chilean  Embassy  ac- 
tually was  burglarized  under  this  false 
and  alien  concept  of  national  security. 

This  Nation  is  fortiinate  that  the  spy 
ring  was  broken  last  year.  It  is  terrify- 


ing to  contemplate  the  kind  of  thorough 
intimidation  and  repression  that  might 
have  been  carried  on,  had  these  police 
state  methods  continued. 

New  York's  Daily  News  today  gives  de- 
tails that  are  revolting  to  any  true  con- 
cept of  patriotism: 

Nixon's  1970  Domestic  Spying  Bared 

(By  James  Wleghart  and  Franlc  Van  Riper) 

Washington.  May  29. — Despite  President 
Nixon's  insistence  that  a  1970  plan  for  wide- 
spread domestic  spying  never  went  Into  ef- 
fect. The  News  learned  today  that  elements 
of  the  program — dubbed  by  sources  "a  blue- 
print for  a  police  state" — actually  were  im- 
plemented over  the  objections  of  the  late 
FBI  director  J.  Edgar  Hoo\er 

Secret  doctunents,  taken  from  the  Wliite 
House  by  fired  presidential  counsel  John  W. 
Dean  3d  and  provided  to  Senate  Investigators 
by  the  federal  Judge,  laid  bare  a  plan  for 
domestic  snooping  that  Included  burglary, 
wiretapping,  interception  of  mail,  harass- 
ment by  tax  officials,  surveillance  of  ptolltlcal 
activist  groups  and  others  thought  to  l)e  a 
threat   to   the   Nixon   administration. 

Even  the  Washington  embassies  of  friendly 
nations  like  Canada  were  targeted  for  illegal 
operations,  it  was  said. 

Along  with  a  break  in  at  the  Chilean  Em- 
bassy. alK'gedJy  carried  out  by  administration 
operatives,  plans  were  laid  to  break  into  the 
Canadian  Embassy  to  determine  what  aid. 
if  any.  the  Canadian  government  was  pro- 
viding to  American  draft  resisters. 

Last  Tuesday,  in  his  most  recent  statement 
on  the  Watergate  scandal,  President  Nixon 
revealed  that  a  scenario  for  domestic  spying 
was  developed  in  response  to  widespread 
antiwar  violence  in  1970.  The  plan,  Nixon 
said,  included  "authorization  for  surrepti- 
tious entry — breaking  and  entering,  in  ef- 
fect— on  specific  categories  of  targets  In 
specified  situations  related  to  national  se- 
curity." 

However,  five  days  after  the  plan  was  ap- 
proved by  Nixon's  domestic  and  foreign  intel- 
ligence cliiefs,  Nixon  said.  Hoover  refused  to 
go  along  with  it  and  the  plan  was  never 
Implemented.  Nixon  cited  the  plan  and  other 
reputed  "national  security"  operations  as 
reason  for  his  actions  in  limiting  the  scope 
of  the  federal  Watergate  inquiry.  Nixon  said 
at  the  time  that  had  it  not  been  for  his 
action,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
other  national  security  operations — uru-elated 
to  Watergate — might  have  been  revealed. 

A    NIXON    DISCLAIMER 

Critics  contended,  however,  that  Nixon's 
statements  were  meant  to  cloak,  under  na- 
tional security.  Ulegal,  politicaUy  motivated 
actions  of  White  House  political  spies  whose 
operations  are  now  coming  to  light  in  the 
wake  of  Watergate. 

Despite  Nixon's  disclaimer  last  Tuesday 
that  "I  did  not  authorize,  nor  do  I  have  any 
knowledge  of.  any  illegal  activity"  pursued 
under  the  allegedly  scrapped  1970  plan,  it 
now  appears  that  at  least  some  of  the  opera- 
tion went  into  effect. 

One  area  the  Senate  probers  are  Investigat- 
ing Involves  charges  that  Guy  Goodwin,  chief 
trial  attorney  for  the  Internal  Security  Di- 
vision of  the  Justice  Department,  used  grand 
Jury  powers  to  investigate  the  political  "new 
left"  around  the  country. 

Goodwin  reportedly  played  a  key  role  in 
the  grand  Jurj-  indictments  and  unsuccess- 
ful federal  prosecution  of  both  the  Berrigan 
brothers  and  Daniel  Ellsberg.  Both  proceed- 
ings were  viewed  by  the  left  as  "political" 
trials. 

Along  this  line.  Senate  probers  are  now  in- 
vestigating the  roles  of  three  men  who  held 


key  posts  In  the  Justice  Department's  Inter- 
nal Security  Division  and  who  are  said  to 
have  known  that  poUtical  and  other  inteili- 
gence  was  being  given  to  the  Nixon  reelec- 
tion committee  through  convicted  Watergate 
spy  James  W.  McCord  Jr.,  then  security  chief 
for  the  reelection  effort. 

The  three  men  are  former  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Robert  C.  Mardlan,  then  chief 
of  the  Internal  Security  Division;  Mardlan's 
chief  deputy,  A.  William  Olson,  and  McCord  s 
alleged  contact,  John  Martin,  chief  of  the 
division's  evaluation  and  planning  section. 

As  related  to  the  News,  the  secret  domes- 
tic spying  plan,  spirited  out  of  the  White 
House  by  John  Dean  3d,  apparently  to  buy 
him  leniency  from  Watergate  prosecutors, 
included  the  following: 

A  broad  mandate  to  spy  on  virtually  all 
left-wing  groups  In  the  United  States]  in- 
cluding the  Black  Panthers,  the  Weather- 
men, Students  for  a  Democratic  Society.  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Ag.^lnst  the  War,  and  others. 
Foreign  Intelligence  would  be  supplied  from 
the  CIA,  the  National  Security  Agency  and 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

Plans  for  illegal  break-ins  and  bugging  of 
embassies,  including  those  of  Canada  and 
Chile.  Such  operations  also  appeared  aimed  at 
a  broad  range  of  radical  groups,  including 
but  not  limited  to  black  nationalists  and 
Commimlsts. 

Infiltration,  use  of  Informers  and  Illegal  In- 
terceptions of  mail  beyond  the  authorltv  of 
postal  inspectors  to  monitor  mail  suspected 
of  promoting  fraud  or  of  being  obscene. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  audits  both  to 
harass  and  spy  on  dissidents. 

THREE    OFFICES    HIT 

Spokesmen  for  the  Canadian  and  Chilean 
embassies  had  no  formal  comment  on  the 
White  House  spy  plan.  However.  Andre  Rojas. 
press  attache  for  the  Chilean  Embassy,  said 
that  the  break-in.  believed  carried  out  be- 
tween May  14  and  15,  of  last  year,  hit  three 
offices:  those  of  then  Ambassador  Orlando 
Leteller.  First  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 
Fernando  Bachleat,  and  his  own.  Only  a  few 
things  were  stolen.  Rodas  said,  a  transistor 
radio  and  an  electric  shaver  among  them.  It 
appears  now  that  the  items  were  taken  to 
make  the  break-in  look  like  a  common  bur- 
glary rather  than  a  political  intelligence  raid. 

The  Watergate  panel,  which  resumes  hear- 
ings June  5,  is  expected  to  go  deeply  into  the 
role  of  the  Justice  department  In  allegedly 
transmitting  political  intelligence  to  the 
Nixon  reelection  committee. 

Investigators  on  the  staff  of  Sen.  Lowell  P. 
Weicker  (R-Conn.)  believe  that  under  Mar- 
dlan. a  unit  of  the  Internal  Security  Division, 
set  up  by  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  to  transmit  unclassified  Information  on 
racial  and  other  unrest  to  local  police  officials, 
was  used  as  a  cover  to  transmit  political  in- 
telligence to  the  Nixon  campaign. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOM- 
EN—AN ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESS- 
MAN JOHN  BRADEMAS 

fMrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  v.as 
given  p>ermis.sion  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recopd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  address 
on  "The  Higher  Education  of  Women." 
deliverd  by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  John  Brademas  of  Indiana, 
on  May  5,  1973.  at  the  college  alumnae 
luncheon  at  Hood  College.  Frederick, 
Md. 
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The  text  of  Mr.  Brademas'  thoughtful 
address  follows: 

The  Higher  Education  op  Women 

(By  Congressman  John  Brademas) 

I  am.  for  several  reasons,  delighted  to  be 
with  you  here  today  at  Hood  College. 

In  the  first  place,  your  Invitation  affords 
me  the  opportunity  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance with  your  distinguished  new  president, 
Ross  Prltchard,  whom  I  first  came  to  know 
during  the  years  of  his  outstanding  service 
with  the  Peace  Corps. 

And  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  too,  with  the 
blessings  of  one  of  your  loveliest  alumnae, 
whom  I  have  known  for  more  years  than 
either  she  or  I  will  admit,  and  my  fellow 
Hellene,  Marina  Zazanls. 

But  most  of  all,  I  am  happy  to  be  at  Hood 
today  because  of  the  chance  to  talk  to  you 
about  our  common  interest,  education,  and 
more  particularly  stUl,  the  higher  education 
of  women. 

That  I  am  single,  male,  and  a  Member  of 
Congress  does  not,  I  hope,  disqualify  me  in 
your  eyes  from  discussing  this  .subject. 

When  I  first  read  over  the  list  of  classes 
holding  reunions  here  this  weekend,  I  real- 
ized that  the  two  classes  to  whose  members 
we  do  special  honor  today — the  50th  an- 
niversary clas.s,  of  1923,  and  the  25th  an- 
niversary class,  of  1948^repiesent  two  dis- 
tinct phrises  In  the  march  toward  greater 
participation  of  women  in  our  society. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1923  entered  col- 
lege Just  one  year  before  ratification  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment,  which  gave  women 
the  right  to  vote.  While  some  of  you  were  In 
high  school,  therefore,  the  subject  of  suffrage 
for  women  must  have  come  up  during  many 
a  dinner  table  conversation. 

Indeed,  that  you.  the  members  of  that 
class,  decided  to  go  to  college,  let  alone  com- 
plete your  baccalaureate,  indicates  the  ex- 
tent to  which  your  far-seeing  families  were 
already  persuaded  that  women  should  receive 
higher  education. 

And  so,  whether  or  not  your  college  degree 
has  meant  a  professional  career  or  some  other 
less  tangible  benefit,  you  are  to  be  con- 
giytulated  on  having  had  the  courage  to  act 
on  your  belief  in  the  need  for  your  own 
education. 

The  Class  of  '23  was  also  the  second  poet- 
war  class,  and  no  doubt  the  desire  to  prevent 
another  carnage  such  as  that  of  World  War 

I  was  another  factor  motivating  you  to  go 
to  college. 

Our  other,  equally  honored,  guests  today— 
the  Class  of  1948— were,  on  the  other  hand, 
part  of  a  generation  which  responded  to  the 
end  of  the  even  more  devastating  World  War 

II  by  marrying  and  staying  home  to  have 
large  families. 

Historians  are  divided  on  what  to  make  of 
the  fact  that  during  World  War  n  women 
held  an  astonishing  range  of  Jobs  which  men 
could  not  perform  because  they  were  in  the 
armed  forces.  But  when  the  war  ended,  in- 
stead of  capitalizing  on  being  accepted  in 
previously  male-only  occupations,  women  re- 
tvu'ned  to  the  home,  some  perhaps  more 
eagerly  than  others.  For,  of  course,  it  was 
also  true  that  men  returning  from  the  war 
reclaimed  their  Jobs. 

the  women's  movement 
Nevertheless,  both  these  times  in  our  past 
are  marked  by  similar  achievements  by 
women — one  in  the  political  sphere,  one  in 
the  socio-economic  sphere — separated 
though  those  achievements  were  by  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
origin  of  the  women's  movement  may  demon- 
strate a  certain  parallel  in  these  two  kinds 
of  accomplishments. 

The  women's  movement  began,  of  course, 
in  the  1830's  and  1840's  among  women  fight- 


ing for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  suddenly 
noticing  that  their  own  {>osition  was  con- 
siderably less  than  free. 

Many  of  these  women  abolitionists  who  be- 
came feminists  were  therefore  stunned  to 
hear  themselves  denounced  by  male  aboli- 
tionists who  saw  no  parallel  at  all  between 
slaves  and  wives.  Some  few  male  abolition- 
ists, however,  like  Horace  Greeley,  were  sym- 
pathetic with  the  goal  of  women's  suffrage 
and  urged  the  feminists  to  trim  their  sails  to 
that  sUigle  purpose,  but  to  wait  until  the 
slaves  were  freed. 

Women  leaders,  among  them  the  formid- 
able Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  were  thereby 
faced  with  two  equally  bitter  choices:  1) 
either  win  whatever  small  male  support  was 
obtainable  by  seeking  suffrage  alone  and 
giving  up  their  claims  to  full  social,  political 
and  economic  equality;  or  2)  incur  opposi- 
tion from  those  same  males  who.  of  course, 
controlled  the  press  and  all  avenues  to  poli- 
tical power. 

The  result  was  a  split  in  the  movement. 
Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  formed  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  to  con- 
tinue to  advance  a  wide  range  of  reforms,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  vote. 

More  conservative  Bostonlans,  including 
Lucy  Stone  and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  formed 
the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  to 
fight  only  for  the  ballot. 

No  one  can  tell  the  extent  to  which  that 
split  In  purposes  delayed  for  more  than  a 
century  other  gains  for  women  Even  then, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  suffrage  conven- 
tion in  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  in  1848. 
seventy-two  years  passed  before  women  got 
the  vote. 

Then,  too.  by  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
century,  a  different  kind  of  woman  had  been 
drawn  to  the  suffrage  movement.  Women 
such  as  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  were  more  in- 
terested in  plain  political  power  than  basic 
human  rights,  as  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
was. 

But  Stanton  was  labelled  "radical"  and 
Catt  was  called  "sensible."  More  women 
flocked  to  be  called  "sensible,"  and  of  course 
more  men  approved  the  moderate  position. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  movement  dis- 
banded in  1919  when  Its  single  goal  was 
achieved. 

Indeed,  when  World  War  I  began,  some 
of  the  most  prominent  feminists,  who  were 
also  pacifists,  were  persuaded  to  put  aside 
not  only  their  drive  for  the  vote  but  also 
their  opposition  to  the  war.  Perhaps  they  be- 
lieved that  they  could  thereby  show  that  they 
really  were  "one  of  the  boys,"  and  that,  by 
pitching  In,  they  would  be  rewarded  with 
the  vote. 

Well,  women  got  the  vote,  but  not  with- 
out suffering  indignities  in  the  process. 

Historians  might  therefore  have  been  able 
to  predict  that  the  economic  and  social  gains 
women  achieved  during  World  War  II  would 
be  abandoned  in  a  way  similar  to  that  with 
which  rank  and  file  suffragists  returned  to 
hearth  and  chUdren  when  the  19th  Amend- 
ment was  ratified. 

The  decade  following  that  year  whose  grad- 
uates we  honor — the  fifties — was  a  relatively 
quiet  time  politically,  as  will  be  remembered 
by  some  of  the  other  classes  holding  reunions 
this  weekend:  the  classes  of  '66,  '57  '58  and 
'59. 

Four  years  later,  however,  the  bullets  that 
killed  John  Kennedy  carved  out  a  path  for 
social  and  political  upheavals  of  which  now, 
ten  years  later,  we  have  not  vet  seen  the 
end. 

One  upheaval,  which  I  think  ^lli  not  sub- 
side this  time  until  it  succeeds,  is  that  inter- 
connected series  of  legal,  moral,  political, 
social,  and  economic  actions  known  collec- 
tively as  the  women's  movement. 

Now  I  did  not  come  here  today  to  persuade 


those  of  you  who  are  not  already  feminists 
to  Join  up.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  count  my- 
self among  those  who  support  greater  educa- 
tional and  economic  opportunities  for  every 
woman  who  seeks  them. 

I  am  told  that  few  women  believe  that 
men  can  be  feminists.  But  surely  it  is  pos- 
sible for  men  to  champion  the  feminist 
cause — that  is.  equality  of  treatment  for 
women. 

the    E4UAL   rights   AMENDMENT 

In  a  word,  the  women's  movement  is  noth- 
ing If  It  is  not  a  movement  for  equality.  And 
that  is  why  I  am  puzzled  when  I  hear  some 
women  oppose  ratification  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  envisioning  as  they  do 
spectres  of  marching  female  armies  and  aU- 
mony  payments  to  former  husbands. 

Such  fears  are  misplaced.  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  often  called  the  ERA,  and 
championed  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
in  Congress,  the  Honorable  Martha  W.  Grif- 
fiths, will  not  force  women  to  take  Jobs  they 
do  not  want:  it  will,  however,  help  forge  a 
genuine  equality  In  the  kinds  of  work  op- 
portunities  available   to   everyone 

ERA  will  not  force  women  to  work  longer 
hours  than  they  wish:  It  will,  however,  en- 
able them  to  work  overtime  if  they  need  the 
extra  money,  and  be  paid  for  it  at  the  same 
rate  that  men  are. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  in  other 
words,  does  not  require  women  to  do  what 
they  do  not  wish  to  do.  Just  as  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  does  not  require  women 
to  vote  if  they  do  not  wish  to. 

But  Just  as  the  Nineteenth  Amendment 
prohibits  restraints  on  voting,  if  those  re- 
straints are  based  on  a  person's  sex,  so  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  prohibits  re- 
straints on  any  action  under  the  law,  if 
those  restraints  are  based  on  a  person's  sex. 

The  Nineteenth  Amendment  reads: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex." 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  reads: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

Fortunately,  this  audience  was  educated 
in  a  state  which  has  already  ratified  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  therebv  counting 
Itself  among  the  30  states  which  have  thus 
far  ratified  ERA  since  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  it  on  March  31,  1972. 

All  this  brings  me  to  the  place  I  never 
really  leave  (Congress),  and  the  work  we  do 
there  (legislation),  and  a  subject  in  which 
you  and  I  share  an  abiding  Interest  (educa- 
tion), and  I  must  add.  women. 

the    higher   education   ACT  OF    1972 

For  less  than  a  year  ago.  Congress  approved 
major  Federal  legislation  which.  In  part,  di- 
rectly alTects  the  education  of  women.  I  speak 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  often 
cited  as  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1972. 

Title  IX  of  this  Act  quite  simply  prohibits 
sex  discrimination  in  all  federallv  assisted 
education  programs.  That  word"  "all"  is 
literal.  "All  institutions"  Includes  public  and 
private  preschools,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  institutions  of  vocational,  pro- 
fessional, undergraduate  and  graduate  edu- 
cation, so  long  as  the  Institutions  received 
Federal  funds,  whether  through  grants,  loans, 
or  contracts. 

In  brief,  once  a  female  student  Is  admitted 
to  an  educational  institution  which  received 
Federal  funds,  she  Is  entitled,  without  ex- 
ception, to  e%-ery  privilege  and  opportunity 
to  which  a  man  is  entitled. 

I  must,  however,  make  clear  that  the  1972 
law  has  certain  provisions  exempting  .some 
institutions  from  discriminating  In  their  ad- 
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missions  policy.  For  the  Act  exempts  from  the 
provision  prohibiting  discrimination  In  ad- 
missions private  undergraduate  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  such  as  Hood.  I  under- 
stand, nevertheless,  that  Hood's  80th  com- 
mencement In  two  weeks  will  be  an  historic 
occasion  because  four  men  wUl  be  the  first 
men  to  receive  a  Hood  diploma.  But  so  far 
as  Federal  law  Is  concerned.  Hood  may  remain 
a  women's  college  no  matter  how  many  men 
It  chooses  to  admit. 

Other  institutions  which  the  1972  Educa- 
tion Amendments  exempt  from  the  admis- 
sions provision  are:  single-sex  public  under- 
graduate Institutions;  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  other  than  vocational  schools; 
schools  In  transition  from  single-sex  to  co- 
education; religious  Institutions;  and  mili- 
tary schools. 

Apart  from  the  two  latter  kinds  of  Insti- 
tutions, the  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  provisions 
apply  even  to  Institutions  with  admissions 
policies  of  which  have  been  exempted. 

So  here  Is  something  to  tell  your  daugh- 
ters; that  wherever  they  attend  college.  If 
they  believe  themselves  discriminated  against 
In  any  aspect  of  their  educational  life,  there 
are  procedures  which  now — by  law — enable 
them  to  air  their  grievances  and,  hopefully, 
to  have  them  corrected. 

women's  studies 
Title  IX  has  perhaps  unlocked  another 
door  which  had  been  opened  only  a  crack, 
and  then  only  on  sufferance.  I  refer  to  the 
topic  of  women  in  the  curriculum,  "women's 
studies." 

Just  as  programs  concerned  with  various 
minority  groups  (Black  Studies,  Indian  Stud- 
ies) have  found  their  way  Into  the  curricu- 
lum, aimed  at  correcting  misconceptions 
about  the  group  studied  and  thereby  chang- 
ing attitudes  of  faculty  as  well  as  students, 
so  programs  concerned  with  women's  studies 
deserve  the  same  serious  attention  In  higher 
education. 

In  October.  1971.  the  first  Midwest  Con- 
ference on  Women's  Studies  was  held  at 
Alverno  College  In  Milwaukee.  The  Confer- 
ence Issued  a  policy  statement  In  which  104 
participants,  from  almost  every  major  uni- 
versity and  college  in  the  Midwest,  concurred. 
The  Alverno  College  statement  urged  that 
women's  studies  be  considered  a  legitimate 
academic  enterprise  at  every  level  of  educa- 
tion. It  declared  that  new  research  and  the 
relnterpretatlon  of  old  research  about  women 
desen'e.  institutional  support  and  funding. 
In  December,  1970,  the  Modern  Language 
Association's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  listed  over  110  courses  in  its  first 
Guide  to  Current  Female  Studies;  the  fol- 
lowing year,  over  600  courses. 

In  the  field  of  English  and  Literature,  for 
example,  here  are  some  courses  that  deal  with 
the  role,  contributions.  Images  and  treat- 
ment of  women: 

"Literary  Perspectives  on  Women"  (Johns 
Hopkins) 

"Female  Archetypes"  (Ooucher  College) 
•TJaughters  and  Ducats  (The  Examination 
of  Women  as  Chattel  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries)"  (Mount  Holyoke  College) 

The  New  Guide  to  Current  Female  Studies, 
published  by  Know,  Inc.,  in  Pittsburgh,  a 
women's  free  press,  lists  80  courses  with  a 
history  base  taught  In  colleges  throughout 
the  country  and  85  with  a  social  science  base. 
Sometimes  such  courses  are  taught  by  a 
team,  with  two  or  more  teachers  In  different 
fields  sharing  one  course. 

For  example.  Cornell  has  a  course  called 
"The  Evolution  of  Female  Personality:  His- 
tory and  Aspects."  Lectures  cover  such  topics 
as  the  legal  status  of  women,  biological  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women,  history 
of  women,  women's  Image  In  the  arts,  future 
perspectives  In  Utopian  literature,  cross- 
cultural  analysis,  prostitution,  power  play  m 
family  life,   urbanization,  the   Influence  of 


architecture  and  planning,  the  black  wom- 
an's struggle,  and  new  life  styles. 

As  more  and  more  women  become  aware  of 
the  way  in  which  history  books  have  Ignored 
their  legitimate  technological,  scientific  and 
social  contributions,  while  emphasizing  their 
relationships  as  wives  or  mistresses  of  male 
historical  figures,  they  have  begun  to  demand 
that  publishers  revise  textbooks,  history 
books  and  anthologies. 

Children's  books  in  particular  have  come 
under  attack  as  a  consequence  of  this  new 
female  self-awareness.  Instead  of  stories 
about  neatly  dressed  Jane  sitting  quietly  on 
the  ground  and  applauding  rowdy  Stephen 
as  he  swings  from  a  high  branch  of  a  tree, 
Jane  now  climbs  the  tree  along  with  Stephen. 

In  sum,  to  the  extent  that  a  liberal  arts 
education  alms  to  develop  the  full  capacities 
of  an  Individual,  women's  studies  can  be 
viewed  as  a  crucial  part  of  liberal  learning  in 
helping  women  examine  themselves  as 
women,  and,  I  may  add,  in  helping  men 
understand  women,  and  themselves. 

Hopefully,  therefore,  by  helping  end  dis- 
crimination against  women  In  the  subject 
matter  they,  as  well  as  men,  are  taught.  Title 
IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  can  help 
assure  women  the  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  to  which  our  democracy  should 
aspire. 

Equality  of  opportunity  for  women  in  edu- 
cation, however,  would  be  a  mockery  unless 
there  were  also  equality  of  opportunity  for 
women  to  make  use  of  their  education  in  a 
career.  If  they  choose  to  pursue  one. 

Let  me  pause  a  moment  here  to  lay  to  rest 
another  myth  about  women:  that  an  educa- 
tion is  "wasted"  on  them  because  they  do 
not  pursue  a  career  but  simply  marry,  stay 
home,  and  have  children. 

In  1969.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  and  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. Dr.  Helen  Astin,  a  prominent  social 
psychologist,  investigated  the  careers  of 
women  who  had  received  their  doctorates  in 
1957  and  1958,  In  her  book.  Dr.  Astln  discov- 
ered that  ten  years  later  91%  of  women 
Ph.  D's  were  working,  81%  full-time;  that 
79%  of  them  had  not  Interrupted  their  ca- 
reers since  receiving  their  degrees,  although 
55%  of  them  had  married. 

So  much  for  women's  education  oemg  a 
waste  of  time. 

WOMEN   AND   THE   RHODES   SCHOLARSHIP 

I  might,  by  the  way,  here  interject  a  word 
about  another  Instance  of  the  increasing 
concern  In  this  country  about  women  s  ac- 
cess to  higher  education.  For  I  spent  all  of 
last  week  at  my  old  college  at  Oxford  In 
England  and  while  there.  I  talked  to  the 
Warden  of  Rhodes  House,  Sir  Edgar  Williams, 
about  the  expressions  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  women  in  the  United  States 
that  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  be  open  to 
women  as  well  as  men. 

Because  Cecil  Rhodes'  will,  which  has  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  these  scholarships  over 
the  past  half  century,  is  Incorporated  into 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  issue  of  discrimi- 
nation against  women  is  not  solely  In  the 
hands  of  the  Rhodes  Trustees. 

But  the  law  suit  brought  by  a  woman  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Minnesota  whose 
attempt  to  apply  for  a  Rhodes  was  rejected 
will  certainly  bring  this  question  to  the 
attention  of  both  the  Rhodes  Trust  and  the 
United  Staes  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  in  a  very  direct  way. 

My  own  Judgment — and  it  is  based  on  no 
specific  information — is  that  the  day  will 
not  be  long  when  woman  will  be  attending 
Rhodes  Scholar  reunions  with  men.  My  Ox- 
ford college,  by  the  way,  Brasenose,  is  ad- 
mitting women  next  year. 

DISCRIMINATION    IN   EMPLOYMENT 

Yet,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  educa- 
tion for  women  Is  not  enough.  Let  me  then 
say  something  about  discrimination  In  em- 


ployment, and  of  some  recent  legislation  in 
Congress  which  addresses  this  problem  for 
all  women. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  which  was 
an  amendment  to  minimum  wage  laws,  pro- 
hibits discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  in 
the  payment  of  wages  (Including  overtime 
wages  and  all  fringe  benefits)  for  equal  work 
on  Jobs  that  require  equal  skill,  effort  and  re- 
sponsibility. From  the  time  It  took  effect,  in 
June,  1964,  until  June,  1972,  108,000  em- 
ployees recovered  $44.5  milUon  in  wages 
which  had  not  been  paid  to  them  ou  an 
equal  basis  with  men. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  was,  however,  concerned 
only  with  equal  pay,  and  not  with  equal  op- 
portunity, hiring,  firing,  promotion,  seniority, 
or  conditions  of  employment.  And  it  ex- 
cluded certain  classes  of  employees. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1972.  how- 
ever, extended  coverage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
to  most  of  those  employees  previously  ex- 
cluded. Thus,  all  executive,  administrative, 
and  professional  employees,  including  teach- 
ers, and  outside  salespersons,  are  now  guaran- 
teed equal  pay  for  substantially  equal  work. 
And  there  are  well  established  procedures  for 
hearing  complaints  and  awarding  back  pay. 

But  migrant  and  domestic  workers  are  not 
covered,  a  serious  omission.  For  98%  of  the 
1.5  million  domestic  workers  In  our  country 
are  women,  and  80%  of  them  have  incomes 
below  $2,000. 

Then,  too,  passage  alone  of  a  Federal  law 
does  not  guarantee  that  It  Is  everj-where 
obeyed.  For  example,  women  sales  workers 
earn  only  42.8  7o  of  the  wages  male  sales 
workers  earn.  And  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  report  only  a  few  days  ago  showing 
that  women  working  full-time  on  the  facul- 
ties of  our  universities  earn  an  average  of 
$3,500  less  than  their  male  counterparts. 

So  I  must  encourage  you  to  take  advantage 
of  the  law  which  was  passed  to  help  you 
obtain  your  right  to  equal  pay  with  men. 

Another  important  piece  of  legislation  en- 
acted last  year  Is  the  Equal  Emplovment  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1972.  This  Act  extends  cover- 
age of  title  VII  of  the  1964  CivU  Rights  Act, 
which  prohibits  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment based  on  sex,  as  well  as  on  race,  cokir, 
religion  and  national  origin,  to  State  and 
local  government  employees  and  employees  of 
non-rellglous  educational  institutions. 

Before  enactment  of  this  law,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  had 
the  power  only  to  conciliate  when  complaints 
were  filed;  It  now  has  the  power  to  file 
charges  In  Federal  district  courts  to  seek 
court  orders. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, called  the  EEOC,  has  Issued  guide- 
lines which  bar  certain  employment  prac- 
tices. Hiring,  for  example,  cannot  be  based 
on  stereotyped  characterization  of  the  sexes: 
Jobs  cannot  be  classified  as  "men's"  or  "wom- 
en's." There  Is,  however,  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  which  must  be  interpret- 
ed very  strictly:  it  Is  legal  to  advertise  for  a 
female  actress  to  play  a  female  part,  but  It 
Is  not  legal  to  advertise  for  female  secre- 
taries because  that  assimies  that  onlv  women 
can  do  secretarial  work. 

The  EEOC  also  prohibits  the  following 
practices  as  Illegal  under  the  Act: 

Employers  cannot  refuse  to  hire  women 
with  pre-school  age  children  unless  they 
refuse  to  hire  men  with  pre-school  age  chil- 
dren; 

There  cannot  be  separate  pension  plans 
based  on  sex,  even  though  acttial  flgiires 
may  show  that  women  live  longer  on  the 
average; 

Nor  can  there  be  separate  seniority  lists 
for  male  and  female  employees; 

And  an  employer  must  treat  a  woman  s 

pregnancy  as  a  disability:  she  may  not  be 

fired   or   forced    to   resign   at   any   specified 

month  in  her  pregnancy. 

If  you  work,  therefore,  and  If  you  have 
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been  subjected  to  any  of  these  actions,  you 
can  obtain  a  complaint  form  from  the  EEOC, 
which  will  then  investigate  the  matter  for 
you.  The  Commission  notes  that  since  it 
came  into  existence,  20-25%  of  the  com- 
plaints it  hears  concern  sex  discrimination. 

If  you  are  a  Federal  employee,  or  work  in 
a  company  or  other  organization  which  has 
Federal  contracts  or  subcontracts,  you  are 
also  covered  by  antidiscrimination  provisions. 

In  the  first  instance,  of  being  a  Federal 
employee,  you  are  protected  by  Executive 
Order  11478  and  also  by  Title  VU  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  as  amended  by  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Act.  Your  appeal  here 
is  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  If 
you  have  grounds  for  a  sex  discrimination 
complaint. 

In  the  second  instance,  of  being  employed 
by  a  company  having  Federal  contracts  or 
subcontracts.  Executive  Order  11246  (amend- 
ed by  E.O.  11375)  protects  you  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  In  employment,  upgrad- 
ing, transfer,  recruitment  or  recruitment  ad- 
vertising, termination,  rates  of  pay.  and 
selection  for  training.  Your  company  falls 
under  this  Order  If  It  has  a  Federal  contract 
In  the  amount  of  »10.000.  The  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Contract  Compliance  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  administers  the  order  and  handles 
complaints. 

Moreover.  Revised  Order  No.  4.  dated  Janu- 
ary-. 1970.  requires  government  contractors 
with  50  or  more  employees  and  a  contract  of 
S50.000  or  more  to  take  "affirmative  action." 

A>TIRM.\TIVE    ACTION" 

Now  here  we  come  to  a  phrase  that  Is 
heard  more  and  more  these  days,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  female  univer- 
sity faculty. 

"Affirmative  Action"  means  that  an  insti- 
tution is  required  to  make  "good  faith"  ef- 
forts to  correct  deficiencies  In  its  employ- 
ment of  women  at  all  levels  of  hiring.  An 
institution  can  no  longer  say,  "Well,  there 
are  no  qualified  women  to  fill  the  high-level 
administrative  Jobs  we  have  open,"  or 
".  .  .  to  fill  our  ranks  of  full  professors." 

Such  mstitutlons  are  now  required  to  show 
that  they  took  specific  steps  to  locate  quali- 
fied women,  that  they  interviewed  those 
women,  that  those  women  were  distinctly 
Inferior  to  men  with  comparable  qualifica- 
tion, and,  in  some  cases,  to  show  that  offers 
of  employment  were  made  to  women  who 
turned  them  down  before  similar  offers  could 
be  made  to  men. 

Patterns  of  sex  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment are  now  being  made  visible  with  greater 
frequency. 

For  example,  the  same  HEW  study  which 
showed  the  differential  between  male  and 
female  faculty  salaries  also  pointed  out  that 
25.5'~'d  of  males  became  full  professors,  while 
only  9.7%  of  females  hold  that  rank.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  half  the  Junior  ranks  of 
mstructor  and  assistant  professor  are  filled 
by  men,  while  75 ''^  of  the  women  hold  these 
ranks. 

And  when  we  examine  the  percentage  of 
women  In  professional  and  managerial  oc- 
cupations in  the  United  States,  we  find  that 
only  3.5%  of  the  lawyers  are  women,  2% 
of  the  dentists.  7%  of  the  physicians,  and  1% 
of  the  engineers.  In  other  countries,  however, 
these  statistics  are  stood  on  their  head. 

In  Sweden,  24%  of  the  lawyers  are  women. 
In  Denmark,  70%  of  the  dentists  are  women. 
In  Russia.  75  %  of  the  physicians  are  women. 

Now,  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  women 
in  those  countries  have  different  genes  from 
women  In  the  United  States. 

In  short,  It's  not  a  question  of  ability  but 
of  opportunity. 

And  opportunity,  of  course,  includes  not 
only  the  removal  of  discriminatory  practices 
by  law  but  also  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  and.  more  than  anything,  changes  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  men  who  control  access  to 
Jobs  and  to  professional  education. 


STILL  MUCH  TO  BE  DONE 

Now  I  have  spoken  to  you  today — m  some 
detail  but  I  hope  at  not  too  great  length — 
about  the  many  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  Congress  has  provided 
In  seeking  to  assure  genuine  equality  for 
women  and  men  In  our  society. 

But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
Representative  Patsy  Mink,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Hawaii,  has  intro- 
duced the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act 
during  this  session.  Its  purpose  Is  to  en- 
courage new  curricula  for  women,  such  as 
those  I  described  when  I  spoke  of  women's 
studies. 

The  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Act.  of  which  I  was  chief  sponsor  in  the 
House  in  the  last  Congress,  was  vetoed  by 
President  Nixon.  Its  purpose  is  twofold:  to 
provide  day-care  and  other  services  for  the 
8,000,000  young  children  of  working  mothers 
(for  present  facilities  can  accommodate  less 
than  700,000  children);  and  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  healthftU  and  stimulating 
development  for  all  American  children  in 
the  first  five  years  of  life.  If  you  want  to 
know  more  of  this  legislation  I  refer  you  to 
an  excellent  article  In  the  current  issue  of 
Ms.  by  Maureen  Orth,  a  former  member  of 
my  subcommittee  staff,  and  now  an  associ- 
ate editor  of  Newsweek  magazine,  entitled 
"The  American  Child  Care  Disgrace". 

Bella  Abzug,  the  articulate  Member  of 
Congress  from  New  York,  introduced  vari- 
ous bills  connected  with  banking  and  credit 
legislation  last  year  with  the  purpose  of  end- 
ing discrimination  against  women  in  mat- 
ters of  credit. 

Pension  reform,  welfare  reform,  fair  labor 
standards,  health  Insurance,  tax  reform — no 
topic  comes  before  Congress  which  does  not 
have  some  crucial  impact  on  the  lives  of 
women.  These  topics  therefore  deserve  your 
study  and,  when  you  find  sound  legislation 
that  fills  the  specific  needs  of  women,  your 
support. 

Indeed,  the  principal  reason  that  Congress 
has  been  roused  to  open  new  doors  to  Amer- 
ican women  is  the  hard  work  done  by  ded- 
icated women — attorneys,  physicians,  ac- 
countants, psychologists,  physicists,  profes- 
sors, historians,  and  by  untold  numbers  of 
nonprofessional  women  as  well. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  last  year  as  sixth 
President  of  Hood  College.  Doctor  Prltchard 
set  forth  three  convictions  of  his  which,  he 
said,  related  directly  to  the  mission  of  Hood 
College. 

He  said  he  had  a  strong  predisposition  to 
change,  a  continuing  belief  in  participation, 
and  a  commitment  to  community. 

I  suggest  to  you,  the  alumnae  and  friends 
of  Hood  College,  that  the  actions  taken  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  the  last 
few  years — and  those  I  believe  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  take — will,  hopefully,  strengthen  the 
opportunities  for  the  women  of  America  to 
make  their  full  contribution  to  the  construc- 
tive change,  the  wider  participation  and  the 
healthier  community  of  which  President 
PYltchard  spoke. 

For  these  three  goals  surely  ought  to  be 
the  goals  of  all  the  people  of  otir  society,  both 
men  and  women. 


IS  THERE  REALLY  A  GAS 
SHORTAGE? 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be 
danger  of  a  serious  energy  crisis  brought 
about  by  oil  and  natural  gas  shortages. 
The  predictions,  many  of  them  from 
ofiBcial  sources,  are  alarming  and  this  is 
helping  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  crisis. 


It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  really  knows 
how  serious  the  problem  is  or  will  become. 
Ours  is  a  highly  industrial  society  which 
requires  constantly  increasing  fuel  sup- 
plies. In  ever-increasing  amounts,  Ameri- 
ca requires  light  and  heat  or  air-condi- 
tioning for  its  homes,  electricity  and  na- 
tural gas  and  coal  for  industry  and  for 
municipal  requirements,  and  a  constant- 
ly greater  volume  of  petroleum  products 
for  its  automobiles  and  trucks.  The 
basic  problem  here  is  that  the  United 
States  has  about  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  uses  almost  one-third  of 
the  energy  which  is  consumed  around  the 
globe. 

It  is  true  that  shortages  have  appeared. 
Thus  far  they  have  not  been  crippling, 
but  this  situation  may  worsen.  We  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  Mideast  oil  and 
the  Arab  States  have  learned  that  they 
can  extract  more  dollars  from  the  West- 
em  powers  by  threats  to  shut  down  the 
supply.  There  are  also  those  who  feel 
the  oil  companies  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  situation  to  force  prices 
up.  New  discoveries  have  been  made, 
some  of  them  in  our  own  country,  which 
should  have  relieved  some  of  the  pres- 
sure. But  there  also  is  a  problem  of  ob- 
taining deliveries,  for  instance  from  the 
promising  Alaska  oil  fields. 

The  administration  has  taken  steps  to 
increase  America's  sources  of  fuel  and  to 
conserve  existing  supplies.  Actions  al- 
ready taken  include  the  removal  of 
quantitative  controls  on  oil  imports  and 
allowing  considerably  more  leasing  au- 
thority for  oil  exploration  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  New  ways  are  also  being 
sought  to  expand  and  use  the  great  re- 
sources of  coal  in  this  country.  For  years 
its  use  has  declined  as  other  fuels  were 
substituted.  While  present  methods  of 
mining  and  using  coal  often  pose  en- 
vironmental problems,  this  extensive 
source  of  energy  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Cleaner  and  more  efficient  ways  of  ex- 
tracting and  burning  all  types  of  this  fuel 
are  now  being  sought  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Nuclear  energy,  along  with  water 
power.  Is  an  alternative  to  petroleum, 
natural  gas  and  coal  for  producing  elec- 
tricity. There  are  30  nuclear  powerplants 
in  operation  around  the  United  States, 
but  nuclear  energy  has  not  lived  up  to 
its  earlier  promise.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
energy  we  consume  still  comes  from  the 
the  three  fossil  fuels — oil.  gas,  or  coal. 
Obviously  there  is  room  for  nuclear  ex- 
pansion and  some  experts  believe  half  of 
America's  electrical  production  will  be 
generated  through  nuclear  power  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

These  proposals  offer  help  for  the  fu- 
ture but  they  promise  little  for  today's 
problems.  Much  can  be  accomplished  by 
conservation  of  fueLs  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  arouse  the  consciousneso  of  the 
people  to  the  need  for  more  careful  utili- 
zation of  fuel  supplies.  Stronger  steps 
may  be  required  from  Government  to 
focus  attention  on  the  problem  and  to  in- 
sure cooperation  by  individuals  and  by 
industry,  or  the  situation  may,  indeed, 
get  badly  out  of  hand.  It  is  possible, 
though  not  likely,  that  fuel  shortages 
may  paralyze  our  Nation's  transporta- 
tion and  industrial  programs.  Gas  and 
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fuel  rationing  undoubtedly  would  be  im- 
posed to  prevent  a  dangerous  deteriora- 
tion in  the  situation. 

In  any  event  it  is  clear  that  an  energy 
crisis  must  not  be  allowed  to  develop 
when  solutions  are  available.  There  are 
many  who  feel,  and  I  agree,  that  the 
situation  already  warrants  more  vigorous 
action  by  the  administration  and  by  Con- 
gress than  it  has  received.  There  should 
be  consideration  now  of  legislation  which 
will  help  to  insure  continued  exploration, 
to  encourage  production  in  new  areas,  to 
provide  investment  credits  for  moderni- 
zation of  facilities,  and  possibly  the  re- 
laxation of  regulations  which  hamper  the 
availability  of  fuel  supplies. 


ADDRESS  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  JOSEPH  J. 
SISCO— 25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ISRAEL 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  J.  Sisco.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs,  delivered  a  very  informa- 
tive and  significant  address  at  the  Shera- 
ton Park  Hot«I  the  evening  of  May  7  at 
the  celebration  of  Israel's  25th  anniver- 
sary. Mr.  Sisco  has  been  outstanding  in 
his  handling  of  some  of  the  most  delicate 
international  affairs;  namely,  the  trou- 
bled situation  in  the  Middle  East  and  he 
has  done  so  with  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  both  sides  in  the  controversy. 
He  is  able,  dedicated  to  his  work,  per- 
sistent but  always  fair  and  honorable  in 
his  dealings  so  that  he  inspires  the  trust 
of  those  with  whom  he  worl^  and  those 
with  whom  he  negotiates. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  everjrthing 
Mr.  Sisco  said,  his  address  is  a  very  im- 
portant declaration  of  the  American 
policy  and  the  American  point  of  view 
about  some  of  the  critical  issues  facing 
our  Nation  and  the  world  today.  Secre- 
tary Sisco's  able  address  will  be  informa- 
tive to  the  Congress  and  to  all  those  who 
read  this  Record.  I  am  very  much 
pleased,  therefore,  to  include  it  in  full  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 
Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  J.  Sisco 

AT  THE  Celebration  or  Israel's  25th  An- 

NIVERSART 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  participate 
In  this  celebration  of  Israel's  25th  anniver- 
sary— a  day  of  joy,  of  remembrance;  a  day  of 
sobriety,  yet  a  day  of  hope  and  renewed 
dedication. 

In  this  twenty-fifth  year  of  Israel's  In- 
dependence, much  is  being  said — and  rightly 
so — about  the  accomplishments  of  this  re- 
markable state  and  its  remarkable  people. 
The  second  World  War  accelerated  the  striv- 
ing of  many  people  for  national  independence 
and  changed  the  map  of  our  world  In  ways 
few  could  have  imagined  when  that  war  be- 
gan. In  one  sense.  Israel  is  simply  one  of  the 
many  young  states  that  have  swelled  the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  from  51 
when  It  was  originally  founded  to  132  today. 

But    in    another    sense,    Israel    is    unique 


among  the  new  states  of  the  world.  There 
were  many,  well  before  the  beginning  of  this 
century  who  did  envisage  its  creation.  And 
for  millennia,  before  the  phenomenon  of  the 
modem  nation  state  appeared  on  the  his- 
torical scene,  Jews  everywhere  kept  alive  the 
vision  of  their  nationhood. 

In  our  century,  out  of  the  horrors  of  the 
holocaust,  the  vision  of  those  generations  of 
men  and  women  was  transformed  Into  the 
reaUty  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Israel  could 
not  have  come  into  being  and  survived  had 
it  not  been  lor  the  Indomitable  will  of  its 
people  for  existence  and  independence.  At 
the  same  time,  on  this  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary, It  U  fitting  to  recall  also  the  role  of 
others. 

First,  the  partition  decision  and  subsequent 
admission  of  Israel  to  United  Nations  mem- 
bership have  tiecome  an  important  part  of 
the  Juridical  foundations  of  the  state.  The 
United  Nations  Itself  Is  only  three  years  older 
than  the  State  of  Israel.  And  their  histories 
have  been  intertwined  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century — occasionally  for  the  better  and 
particularly  In  recent  years  too  often  for  the 
worse.  Secondly,  while  Israel  with  some  Justi- 
fication has  often  felt  It  stood  alone,  the  sup- 
port of  other  nations — above  all  that  of  the 
United  States — has  been  indispensable  at 
critical  moments  to  Israel's  creation,  growth 
and  survival.  That  support  draws  In  the  first 
Instance  on  the  help  and  faith  of  the  Dias- 
pora, but  its  base  is  far  broader  than  that. 

As  these  opening  remarks  suggest.  I  believe 
that  this  Is  an  occasion  for  standing  back 
from  the  preoccupations  of  the  moment,  from 
the  crises  and  headlines  and  tragedies  and 
hopes  of  today — a  time  for  a  sober  look  at 
the  past  25  years  to  see  what  lessons  they 
teach  us  for  the  next  25. 

First.  Israel  had  to  feel  strong  and  secure 
and  confident  of  its  survival  before  It  could 
think  about  tomorrow  and  the  day  after 
tomorrow.  Israel  lived  so  many  of  its  first 
twenty-five  years  with  an  abiding  sense  of 
insecurity  that  some  have  not  yet  become  ac- 
customed to  the  fact  that  Israel  today  is 
strong.  Is  secure  and  Is  confident  of  its  sur- 
vival. Moreover,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
support  of  the  United  States,  both  mate- 
rial and  moral,  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  strength  of  Israel.  That  support 
and  that  strength  have  been  a  principal  de- 
terrent to  renewed  hostilities  in  the  area.  I 
am  confident  that  the  United  States  will 
remain  steadfast  in  Its  support  for  Israel's 
secxirity. 

Foreign  Minister  Eban  has  recently  al- 
luded to  Israel's  strength  in  this  way: 

"It  Is  of  course  a  fact  that  we  are  stlU  the 
target  of  perils  and  threats,  but  It  Is  also  a 
fact  that  Israel  Is.  In  the  last  resort,  a  strong 
and  solid  reality.  Strong  and  solid  In  its 
capacities  of  defense:  strong  In  the  Inspira- 
tion of  its  heritage  and  faith;  strong  in  its 
economic  resources:  strong  in  the  support 
that  It  receives  from  the  Jewish  people; 
strong  In  its  science  and  learning,  strong  in 
the  overall  balance  of  Its  links  with  govern- 
ments and  peoples  across  the  world.  True,  all 
these  elements  of  strength  and  solidity  are 
relative  and  not  absolute,  but  they  are  Im- 
pressive in  relation  to  the  resources  and 
capacity  of  all  our  adversaries." 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  it  Is  appropriate 
here  to  express  a  few  words  of  caution  to  our 
Israeli  friends — words  expressed  in  the  spirit 
of  friendship  and  mutual  confidence  between 
us,  which  permit  us  to  speak  frankly,  and 
without  suspicions  of  ulterior  motives.  I 
would  suggest  that  while  Israel's  strength 
must  be  maintained,  the  next  25  years  pre- 
sent a  corollary  challenge.  Again,  I  want  to 
borrow  the  words  of  Israel's  Foreign  Minister; 

"...  A  confident  and  balanced  national 
style  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  an  alert 
security  consciousness  and  a  rational  and  firm 


political  line.  The  problem  Is  how  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  freedom,  tolerance,  equality, 
social  Justice,  spiritual  and  intellectual 
creativity  and  human  brotherhood,  as  the 
salient  characteristics  of  a  strong  and  con- 
fident Israeli  society  .  .  ." 

There  is  a  second  point  regarding  the  past 
25  years  which  I  believe  Is  worth  making  and 
this  relates  to  both  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors.  For  most  of  the  past  25  years, 
both  have  held  seemingly  irreconcilable  |>er- 
ceptlons  of  what  their  respective  national 
Interests  required  with  respect  to  the  other. 
Before  1967,  the  Arab  world,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions was  unanimous  in  believing  that  its 
national  Interest  required  the  elimination  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

Before  1967.  Israel  believed  its  national  in- 
terest required  above  all  Arab  recognition  of 
its  sovereignty  and  its  right  to  exist  in  peace 
and  was  prepared  to  accept  something  like 
the  armistice  lines  of  1949  as  its  recognized 
international  boundaries.  Since  1967,  while 
there  are  still  Arab  voices  calling  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  Israel,  there  are  many  others 
in  the  Arab  world  who  now  perceive  their 
national  interest  ae  compatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  sovereign  Israel.  I  believe  that 
for  most  Arabs  Israel's  existence  is  no  longer 
the  principal  Issue,  and  this  is  a  major  posi- 
tive element  in  the  Middle  East  today.  Un- 
fortunately, while  the  gap  on  the  question 
of  existence  and  coexistence  of  Israel  has 
narrowed,  the  gap  on  the  question  of  bor- 
ders has  widened.  Since  1967  while  Israelis 
have  not  agreed  among  themselves  on  what 
the  boundaries  of  the  state  should  be,  they 
are  generally  agreed  that  those  boundaries 
should  be  substantially  different  from  the 
Armistice  lines.  Sadat,  in  turn,  insists  that 
they  can  be  no  changes  in  his  borders,  "not 
an  Inch  of  territory"  he  repeats  time  and 
again. 

There  is  a  third  lesson  of  the  past.  This 
relates  to  the  vision  of  both  sides,  which  has 
often  been  clouded  by  the  myths  of  the  past 
which  have  persisted  in  obscuring  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present. 

Before  1967.  each  side's  perception  of  the 
other  was  compounded  In  part,  at  least,  on 
some  form  of  myth.  To  the  Arabs,  Israel  did 
not  exist  as  dynamic,  evolving  reality.  It  was. 
In  their  words,  "occupied  Palestine"  and  re- 
ferred to  as  such.  Arabs  tended  to  think  of 
Israel  and  its  society  as  frozen  In  the  pat- 
terns of  1947,  as  a  state  which  would  be 
made  to  disappear  someday,  leaving  no  trace 
on  the  land.  Israel  was  seen  as  on  the  verge 
of  collapse  from  Internal  decay,  an  artificial 
entity  propped  up  by  others  which  would 
not   withstand   the   tide  of   history. 

The  Israeli  counterpart  of  this  myth  be- 
fore 1967  was  Its  perception  of  a  monolithic 
Arab  world,  strife-torn  and  backward.  All 
Arabs  were  perceived  as  essentially  the 
same,  and  there  was  little  understanding  of 
the  sense  of  a  Palestine-Arab  Identity  In  the 
Middle  East  which  distinguished  the  Pales- 
tine Arabs  from  the  Arabs  of  Lebanon,  of 
Syria  or  Trans-Jordan   or  the   Peninsula. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  1967  war  the 
Increasing  interaction  of  Arabs  and  Israelis, 
In  Gaza.  In  the  occupied  West  Bank  and 
across  the  Jordan  River  began  a  process  of 
breaking  down  these  myths  which  each  had 
held  of  the  other.  This  Is  an  essentially 
healthy  process  and  one  of  the  positive  by- 
products of  the  war. 

But  other  myths  have  arisen  and  persist. 

There  is  the  myth — now  accepted  as  a 
reality  In  much  of  the  Arab  world— that  the 
Six  Day  War  was  the  result  of  unprovoked 
Israeli  aggression. 

There  is  the  myth — believed  still  by  many 
even  thouch  now  discounted  by  some  Arab 
leaders — that  units  of  the  U.S.  Air  Forct 
particlTja^ed  on  Israel's  side  In  the  Six  Day 
War.  This  myth  has  recently  arisen  In  a  new 
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form  in  the  "big  lie"  charging  that  the  CIA 
and  the  American  Embassy  In  Beirut  were 
parties  to  the  recent  Israeli  raid  In  Lebanon. 

On  the  Israeli  side,  there  Is  the  myth  that 
the  Six  Day  War  was  the  result  of  a  calcu- 
lated Arab  plan  to  launch  a  war  of  destruc- 
tion against  Israel.  In  my  view,  the  most 
plausible  explanation  is  that  the  Six  Day 
War  resulted  from  Improvised  actions  and 
reactions  by  each  side.  Combined  with  each 
side's  perception  and  suspicion  of  the  other's 
intensions,  the  cumulative  weight  of  these 
actions  and  reactions  made  Inevitable  a  war 
neither  side  deliberately  sought  at  that 
time. 

Next,  there  Is  the  myth  that  security  Is 
solely  a  function  of  the  physical  location  of 
territorial  boundaries.  Again  I  refer  to  the 
Israeli  Foreign  Minister,  who  put  It  much 
more  eloquently  than  I  can,  "TTie  question 
of  boundaries  is  one  of  the  components  of 
peace  and  not  its  sole  condition.  The  balance 
of  forces,  the  spirit  and  resourcefulness  of 
our  defenders,  the  application  of  science  to 
the  reinforcement  of  the  economy,  the 
strength  of  our  international  ties,  these  are 
all  factors  of  equal  weight.  Without  them 
our  security  would  be  undermined,  no  mat- 
ter what  boundaries  we  were  to  establish. 
The  problem  is  not  merely  how  to  define  our 
own  historic  rights,  but  how  to  bring  them 
Into  harmony  with  the  rights  of  others  and 
with  our  own  right  to  peace." 

Another  myth,  of  which  we  have  heard 
much  lately  In  the  Arab  world.  Is  that  peace 
can  be  achieved  by  going  to  war.  Certainly 
the  lessons  of  the  last  three  wars  between 
Arabs  and  Irsaelis  prove  Just  the  opposite. 

Finally,  there  is  the  myth  that  peace  can 
be  made  by  proxy— that  powers  not  party 
to  the  conflict,  acting  independently  or 
through  the  United  Nations,  can  somehow 
substitute  for  negotiations  between  the  par- 
ties themselves.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  in  any  of  the  successful  negotiations  of 
international  disputes  in  recent  history,  and 
the  Middle  East  is  no  exception.  The  United 
Nations  and  outside  powers  can  play  a  re- 
sponsible role  in  encouraging  the  parties  to 
get  a  negotlatmg  process  started.  But  they 
cannot  be  part  of  the  process  Itself.  When 
they  seek  to  substitute  their  views  for  the 
positions  of  the  parties  directly  concerned 
or  openly  advocate  the  positions  of  one  party, 
they  do  not  further  progress.  They  inhibit  It. 

All  of  this  suggests  a  fourth  lesson,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  principal  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  past.  The  history  of  the  Arab-Israel 
problem  Is  a  history  of  lost  opportunities. 
So  often  opportunities  have  slipped  through 
the  fingers  of  those  concerned — slipped 
through  their  fingers  Just  when  they  thought 
they  could  grasp  them.  At  such  moments, 
the  opportunities  were  all  the  more  precious 
because  they  seemed  near  enough  to  be  seen 
but  too  far  off  to  be  tasted. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  came 
after  the  Six  Day  War  In  1967.  In  November 
of  that  year  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  was  able  to  agree  unanimously  on  a 
set  of  principles  embodied  In  Its  Resolution 
242  and  accepted  by  the  prtocipal  parties  to 
the  conflict,  which  laid  a  new  foundation  for 
a  peaceful  settlement. 

It  Is  well  to  recall  that  at  that  time  the 
Security  Council  did  not  label  one  side  or 
the  other  as  an  aggressor  in  the  1967  War. 
Rather  than  looking  backward  and  seeking 
to  apportion  blame.  It  looked  forward  and 
sought  to  build  a  better  future. 

Moreover,  the  Security  Council  did  not  call 
for  unconditional  Israeli  withdrawal  to  the 
armistice  lines  as  had  been  the  case  at  the 
time  of  the  1956  War.  Rather,  It  called  for 
"withdrawal  from  territories  occupied"  In 
the  1967  war  as  part  of  a  package  settlement 
In  which  the  parties  would  agree  to  respect 
eacXx  other's  right  to  live  in  peace  within  se- 


cure and  recognized  boundaries.  The  Seciu'lty 
Council  resolution  established  principles.  It 
did  not  establish  borders  or  define  precisely 
the  obligations  of  peace  and  security. 

And,  moreover,  the  United  Nations  recog- 
nized that  a  settlement  could  not  be  im- 
posed from  outside.  Instead,  it. established 
the  principle  that  peace  should  be  based 
upon  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the 
conflict. 

These  were  principles  for  which  the  United 
States  fought  hard  and  successfully  In  the 
deliberations  of  the  United  Nations.  They  re- 
main the  essential  framework  for  peace  In 
the  area,  and  if  the  Sectirlty  Council  departs 
from  these  principles  any  future  prospects 
for  negotiations  between  the  parties  will 
have  been  seriously  Jeopardized. 

Why  have  so  many  opportunities  been 
missed  since  the  adoption  of  the  November 
1967  Security  Council  Resolution?  If  we  had 
the  complete  answer  to  that  question,  per- 
haps our  efforts  In  the  cause  of  Middle  East 
peace  would  have  been  more  successful  over 
the  years.  But  I  do  believe  I  know  part  of 
the  answer.  Neither  side,  Arab  or  Israel,  has 
collectively  defined  Its  goals  In  terms  of  what 
economists  like  to  call  the  "opportunity 
costs"  of  achieving  those  goals — In  other 
words,  in  terms  of  what  it  is  willing  to  fore- 
go In  the  process.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
Arabs  who  still  say  today:  We  want  peace 
but  only  when  Israel  as  a  Jewish  State  is 
no  more.  There  are  Israelis  who  say:  We  want 
peace  but  only  if  we  can  also  keep  the 
occupied  territories. 

But  these  are  statements  of  individuals  or 
political  groupings,  not  the  positions  of 
Oovernments.  There  Is  no  broadly  agreed  con- 
sensus on  either  side  as  to  what  the  accept- 
able trade-offs  might  be.  Unfortunately, 
states  seem  to  follow  the  patterns  of  human 
nature — the  desire  to  have  It  both  ways,  to 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too,  to  keep  their 
options  open. 

In  this  sixth  year  since  1967  of  no/war  and 
no  peace.  I  believe  It  Is  time  for  the  parties 
to  begin  to  choose  options,  to  establish  pri- 
orities, to  decide  what  is  most  Important  and 
what  It  will  cost,  and  to  decide  whether  It  is 
worth  the  price.  I  do  not  say  that  this  or 
any  other  opportunity  that  may  come  along 
Is  the  last  one  in  history,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  cost  of  each  missed  opportunity  in 
the  Middle  East  is  becoming  progressively 
higher  than  the  previous  one. 

As  we  stand  back  and  view  the  Middle  East 
In  the  perspective  of  time,  what  do  we  see 
today?  We  see  a  situation  that  every  ra- 
tional person  knows  in  his  innermost 
thoughts  is  not  normal,  not  stable  and  not 
durable.  True,  the  world  has  lived  with  many 
such  situations  and,  when  the  balance  of 
power  Is  properly  maintained,  such  situa- 
tions can  last  for  a  surprisingly  long  time. 
But  need  they?  And  isn't  the  cost  in  the  end 
often  greater  than  It  would  have  been  if 
both  sides  had  seized  the  opportunities  and 
taken  the  risks  neecssary  to  resolve  conflicts 
sooner? 

We  have  a  33  month  old  ceasefire  in  the 
context  of  a  reduced  likelihood  of  a  Soviet- 
American  confrontation.  However,  the  cycle 
of  violence  continues  and  has  taken  an  ap- 
palling toll  of  life. 

The  Security  Council  on  April  21  took  a 
small  step  forward  in  facmg  up  to  this  press- 
ing problem.  The  resolution  which  was 
passed,  while  very  far  from  the  balanced  out- 
come we  sought,  condemned  terrorist  vio- 
lence for  the  first  time.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Security  Council  has  recognized  that 
terrorism  is  part  of  the  porblem  and  not 
simply  an  Irrelevant  by-product. 

The  question  now  is :  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  How  do  we  at  long  last  begin  to  buUd 
on  the  framework  for  peace  contained  In  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  242;  on  the  cease- 


fire along  the  Suez  Canal  negotiated  by  the 
United  States;  on  the  stability  in  Jordan 
and  the  efforts  to  find  a  new  stability  In 
Lebanon;  on  the  widely  shared  desire  to 
develop  further  the  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tions between  high-energy  consuming  coun- 
tries and  the  oll-producmg  nations  of  the 
Middle  East? 

In  this  connection,  there  has  been  much 
speculation  of  late  as  to  whether  the  so- 
called  energy  crisis  Is  going  to  lead  to 
changes  in  our  Middle  East  policy.  In  my 
view,  this  is  the  wrong  way  to  pose  the 
question.  The  question  is  whether  our  policy 
of  seeking  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement 
through  negotiations  between  the  parties  Is 
going  to  succeed,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
temptation  for  some  to  seek  to  politicize  the 
energy  problem,  to  their  own  detriment  as 
much  as  to  the  detriment  of  others. 

For  Its  part,  the  United  States  Is  continu- 
ing to  press  the  search  for  answers.  The 
present  no/war,  no/peace  situation  is  un- 
stable and  unsatisfactory.  As  a  beginning.  It 
would  be  well  to  build  on  the  present  cease- 
fire. A  ceasefire  on  public  statements  of  ulti- 
mate and  rigid  positions;  a  ceasefire  on  In- 
flammatory rhetoric;  a  ceasefire  on  violence 
of  all  kinds  from  whatever  source.  Just  as  we 
called  on  the  parties  in  1970,  on  the  eve  of 
the  U.S. -initiated  ceasefire,  to  stop  shooting 
and  start  talking.  Today  we  urge  they  stop 
shouting  and  start  listening. 

We  need — the  world  badly  needs — a  period 
of  calm  and  quiet  diplomacy  In  the  Middle 
East.  For  our  part,  we  began  that  process 
during  what  President  Nixon  has  described  as 
this  Middle  East  month.  We  had  useful  dis- 
cussions with  the  leaders  of  Jordan  and 
Israel  and  with  a  senior  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Egypt.  That  continuing  process  has 
been  complicated  by  the  recent  kaleidoscope 
of  violent  events  but  It  has  not  been  stopped. 
We  Intend  to  carry  It  forward  through  diplo- 
matic channels.  We  Intend  to  contmue  urg- 
ing on  the  parties  the  need  for  getting  nego- 
tiations started  and  to  continue  exploring 
with  them  ways  to  do  this.  The  principal 
parties  concerned  have  said  they  want  to 
keep  the  doors  of  diplomacy  open  and  we 
Intend  to  take  them  at  their  word. 

It  would  not  be  realistic  to  think,  after  so 
many  years  of  effort,  that  there  lurks  some- 
where, waiting  to  be  discovered,  a  magic  for- 
mula which  could  suddenly  solve  the  Arab- 
Israeli  problem  In  a  single  dramatic  stroke.  A 
way  must  be  found  In  the  first  tastance  to 
reconcile  Egyptian  sovereignty  and  Israeli  se- 
curity needs.  In  our  Judgment,  the  chasm  on 
an  overall  settlement  is  too  broad  to  bridge 
in  one  jump.  But  practical  step-by-step  prog- 
ress is  feasible,  beginning  with  negotiations 
on  an  agreement  for  some  Israeli  withdrawal 
In  Sinai,  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
an  extended  ceasefire.  I  am  convinced  an 
Interim  Suez  Canal  agreement  would  not  .ind 
should  not  become  an  end  in  Itself,  but 
would  lead  to  Increasingly  productive  neeo- 
tiatlons  on  the  larger  issues.  These  also  in- 
clude the  Jordanian -Israeli  aspects  of  the 
settlement  and  the  need  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  the  Palestinians.  It  is  In  the 
context  of  such  active  negotiations  between 
the  parties  that  the  United  States  can  be 
most  helpful. 

The  President  has  said  we  will  give  high 
priority  to  moving  the  Middle  East  situation 
toward"  a  settlement.  Since  we  set  that  course 
four  years  ago.  we  have  had  some  notable 
successes  as  well  as  some  temporary  setbacks. 
We  see  no  reason  to  change  course  or  dimin- 
ish our  efforts.  I  can  assure  you  we  do  not 
Intend  to  do  so.  Opportunities  for  diplomacy 
still  prevail  In  1973.  Israel  needs  peace,  its 
neighbors  need  peace,  and  the  w-orld  needs 
peace.  I  would  hope  that  we  will  not  look 
back  several  years  hence  and  conclude  that 
the  present  penod  was  another  In  the  tragic 
catalogue  of  lost  opportunities. 
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ISRAEL'S  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  7  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Ho- 
tel upon  the  celebration  of  Israel's  25th 
anniversary,  His  Excellency  Simcha 
Dinitz,  Isri^el's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Slates,  delivered  a  very  significant  and 
moving  address.  Although  a  new  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  from  Israel, 
Amba<^sador  Dinitz  has  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try in  its  foreign  affairs.  He  is  learned, 
able,  dedicated  to  his  country  and  its 
service,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the  able  and 
learned  men  on  the  world  scene  today. 
As  Israel's  spokesman  in  the  United 
States  he  will  command  the  respect  and 
the  esteem  of  our  Government  and  our 
people.  I  am  sure  the  able  address  of  the 
distinguished  ambassador  will  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  Congress  and  to 
our  fellow  countrj-men.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks: 

Remarks  by  His  Excellency  Simcha  Dinitz. 
Israel  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
I  cannot  think  of  a  warmer,  more  mean- 
ingful way  to  commence  my  public  appear- 
ances in  thU  capital  than  to  be  with  you  to- 
night, and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  Uavlt- 
Ing  me. 

Before  I  left  for  the  United  States,  many 
friends  ga.e  me  advice.  Some  friends  gave 
more  than  o:ic  piece  of  advice  Just  to  be  sure 
that  at  least  one  of  them  would  work  out. 
And  among  the  advice  I  received  was  a  sug- 
gesilon  from  a  very  distinguished  person  in 
Israel:  Think  fast  like  Sisco  and  speak  as 
little  as  Barbour 

Now.  I  ask  you.  my  dear  friends,  how  can 
you  do  these  two  things  together  in  one  eve- 
ning when  you  have  to  follow  both  of  them? 
So  with  your  permission,  I  will  try,  as  Israel 
has  always  tried,  to  find  the  golden  mean. 
Something  between  our  experience  in  the 
past,  which  taught  us  self-reliance,  and  our 
hope  for  the  future,  which  we  hope  wUl  teach 
us  that  in  the  great  partnership  that  has 
emerged  over  the  last  25  years  which  you, 
Mr.  Sisco.  and  you.  Ambassador  Barbour  had 
so  much  to  do  with,  that  In  this  great  part- 
nership between  Israel  and  the  United  States 
we  can  find  together  a  road  to  a  true  and 
lasting  peace. 

Now  25  years  Is  an  age  too  mature  to  ex- 
cuse foolishness  but  yet  young  enough  to 
dream.  Young  enough  to  aspire  for  those 
things  that  to  some,  at  times,  look  unattain- 
able, and  yet  for  us  are  the  central  core  of 
our  life  and  existence. 

There  is  nothing  more  coveted  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Israel  and  for  the  people  of  Israel 
than  the  attainment  of  peace,  true  and  last- 
ing peace,  peace  with  security. 

We  can  enumerate  many  achievements  on 
our  25th  anniversary.  We  have  brought  Into 
our  shores  a  million  and  a  half  refugees,  from 
the  death  camps  of  Europe,  from  the  ghettos 
of  the  Arab  lands  and  recentlv  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  of  the  Soviet  Union.  So 
far  it  is  Just  a  smaU  crack  in  the  Iron  wall, 
but  we  are  praying  and  we  are  working  for 
this  crack  to  open  wide  so  that  many  of  our 
brothers,  all  of  them  who  wish.  wUl  come  and 
Join  us  in  Israel.  One  and  a  half  million  peo- 
ple from  107  different  lands,  speaking  70  dif- 
ferent tongues,  and  now  spread  all  over  the 
country  in  hundreds  of  new  settlements. 
These  people  who  were  the  refugees  of  the 
second  World  War.  of  Arab  persecution,  are 
now  raising  food,  developing  industry,  con- 
tributing to  scientific  and  educational 'strides 
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and  helping  to  absorb  manv  more  newcom- 
ers. This  is  the  story  of  Israel. 

If  we  look  at  the  field  of  education,  we 
remember  that,  only  25  short  years  ago  when 
Israel  was  reestablished,  there  were  only  two 
universities.  Today  we  have  seven  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  m  Israel  spread  all 
the  way  from  Haifa  in  the  north  to  the 
Negev  In  the  south.  And  whUe  In  1948  we 
had  100,000  children  going  to  school,  today 
1,000.000  Israeli  boys  and  girls  go  to  school. 
This,  too,  my  friends,  is  the  story  of  Israel. 

It  has  not  only  been  the  story  of  a  brave 
nation,  fighting  for  its  life  and  security;  It 
has  also  been  the  story  of  a  nation  trying  to 
achieve  the  heights  of  democracy,  of  educa- 
tion, of  technology,  of  know-how.  of  a  better 
life,  of  a  more  decent  society,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  had  to  protect  its  very  life  and 
existence. 

But.  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Sisco 
righUy  said,  25  years  is  not  only  a  period  for 
self-graiiflcatlon  and  for  looking  at  the 
achievements  of  the  past;  it  is  also  a  period 
to  examine  the  future,  to  see  what  was 
achieved,  what  was  not,  and  why  not.  And 

the  most  Important  thing  for  us — peace was 

not  achieved. 

We  have  won  every  single  war  that  was 
launched  upon  us.  But  we  have  not  won 
peace.  The  reason  is  simple.  While  it  takes 
one  to  declare  war,  ic  takes  at  least  two  to 
make  peace.  And  if  today,  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  I  stand  before  vou  as  a  representa- 
tive of  a  country  still  beleaguered,  still 
besieged,  still  without  peace.  It  is  not  due  to 
a  lack  of  desire,  not  due  to  lack  of  effort  on 
our  part.  For  25  years  we  have  extended  our 
hand  of  friendship  to  our  Arab  neighbors 
and  pleaded  for  peace.  This  hand  remains  ex- 
tended to  the  present  day  without  response 
to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  government  of 
Israel  and  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

My  friends,  there  is  only  one  wav  to  start 
on  the  road  to  peace :  This  is  to  stop  talking 
In  terms  of  myths  and  to  begin  to  talk  in 
terms  of  realities. 

There  was  never  an  opportunity  that  pres- 
ented itself— and  was  missed  by  us  After 
every  war  we  had  to  fight,  the  Arabs  con- 
verted the  situation  from  a  platform  for 
meaningful  negotiations  into  a  Jumping 
board  for  preparation  of  a  new  war. 

In  -49  we  signed  armistice  agreements  with 
the  Arab  countries.  These  Armistice  Agree- 
ments, which  outlawed  the  use  of  force  and 
were  suppoeed  to  be  the  preliminary  for  the 
establishment  of  a  true  and  lasting  peace 
were  used  by  the  Arabs  to  Justify  yews  of 
terror,  sabotage,  boycott  and  blockade  lead- 
ing to  the  Sinai  Campaign.  And  again  in 
66  and  '57.  after  they  agreed  to  the  arrange- 
ments that  were  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations— with  the  great  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States— they  only 
used  the  1957  arrangements  to  prepare  for 
the  1967  war. 

For  us.  1967  was  not  a  myth.  For  us  it  was 
somber  reality.  It  was  a  somber  reality  in  the 
days  that  preceded  It.  Six  vears  ago,  on 
our  Independence  Day  in  1967,  our  soldiers 
were  marching  in  one  of  those  so-called 
'military  parades"  that  have  not  hurt  a  soul 
yet.  At  the  same  time  Nasser  conducted  an- 
other parade  in  the  streets  of  Cairo.  He  was 
parading  his  tanks,  and  he  was  sending  his 
planes  and  his  people  Into  the  Sinai  Desert 
100.000  strong.  For  what?  To  serenade 
Israel?  To  send  her  greetings  on  her  anni- 
versary?  No.  To  threaten  the  very  life  and 
existence  of  Israel.  And  In  case  any  one  of 
you  doubted  it.  he  said  so  himself.  He  said 
so  over  the  radio.  He  said  so  over  the  televi- 
sion. You  people  could  have  seen  It  better 
than  we — we  did  not  have  television  in 
Israel  at  that  time.  The  whole  world  could 
see  it. 

And  then  we  had  to  take  our  children  from 
school  and  send  them  to  fill  sacks  with  sand 
to  fortify  the  houses  and  the  schools.  We  dug 
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trenches.  But  we  also  prepared  to  dig  graves 
In  the  public  parks  to  bury  the  dead,  because 
we  did  not  yet  know  what  the  price  would 
be.  We  knew  we  would  win  because  we  had 
no  choice.  But  we  did  not  know  what  the 
price  of  this  victory  would  be.  That,  my 
friends,  was  no  myth :  that  was  sober  reality. 
And  when  we  won  that  war,  the  first  dec- 
laration that  came  from  Israel  was,  "All 
right.  Let  us  sit  and  negotiate.  Let  us  sit 
and  negotiate  not  as  a  conqueror  and  a 
vanquished,  but  as  equals,  without  precon- 
ditions, without  dictating  to  you  what  the 
terms  are." 

We  were  on  the  Suez  Canal.  We  could 
have  been,  as  you  all  know,  at  the  gates  of 
Cairo.  But  that  was  not  our  purpose.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  Middle  East  should 
be  a  place  In  which  there  Is  no  room  for 
Arab  states.  Just  as  we  firmly  believe  that 
the  Middle  East  should  be  a  place  where  a 
Jewish  state  can  exist  in  safety.  We  said 
to  our  Arab  neighbors  and  to  Egypt  primar- 
ily, 'Let  us  negotiate  as  equals."  And  the 
answ^er  came  from  Khartoum:  "No  peace, 
no  negotiations,  no  recognition." 

We  have  been  waiting  ever  since.  Our 
ears  are  attuned  and  our  minds  are  open 
and  our  hands  extended,  but  all  that  we 
have  heard  from  the  other  side — sometimes 
explicitly  and  sometimes  implicitly — is  a 
call  for  doing  away  with  Israel. 

From  Egypt  we  he:\r  two  things:  "We  first 
want  you  to  withdraw  to  the  1967  borders, 
and  then  we  want  you  to  restore  the  'legill- 
mat«   right   of   the   Pulestine   people'." 

The  difference  between  this  and  a  call 
to  do  away  with  Israel  is  ju.st  a  matter  of 
semantics.  It  makes  very  little  difference 
to  Israel  whether  It  will  be  destroved  in  one 
stage  or  in  two  different  stages.  First,  we 
are  to  go  back  to  the  1967  lines  and  then 
wait  for  the  Arafat-type  solution.  He  com- 
forts us,  proclaiming  that  we  do  not  all 
have  to  be  destroyed.  All  Jews  who  came  to 
Palestine  before  1917  will  be  allowed  to 
stay  under  the  benevolent  regime  of  the 
democratic  Palestine  of  Arafat.  For  this  we 
thank  him  very  much.  If  we  are  to  live  In 
a  minority,  may  we  have  at  least  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  who  will  be  the  ruler  of 
this  country  under  which  we  have  to  live 
as  a  minority.  And  I  can  assure  you  that 
Arafat  will  not  be  our  first  choice. 

So  as  a  result  of  this,  we  have  had  six 
years  of  no  negotiations.  But  let  it  be  clear. 
The  government  of  Israel  has  said— and  we 
can  repeat  it  today  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Israel:  Just  as  we  were  ready  in  "48  and 
'49  and  '56  and  '57  and  '67.  so  we  are  ready 
In  1973  to  enter  Immediately  Into  peace 
negotiations  with  the  Arab  countries  on 
an  overall  settlement  without  any  precon- 
ditions on  either  side.  Our  Arab  neighbors 
expect  us  to  commit  ourselves  In  advance 
to  withdraw  to  the  '67  lines  and  then  accept 
the  Palestinians  back  as  an  Independent 
state  in  Israel.  If  this  Is  the  request.  I  ask, 
what  Is  there  to  negotiate?  Or  may  1  ask 
with  whom  is  there  to  negotiate?  What  will 
be  left  of  Israel  under  such  conditions? 

In  February  1971,  President  Sadat  came 
with  a  different  proposal.  He  said,  "We  sug- 
gest a  partial  agreement,  an  Interim  agree- 
ment, for  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  be- 
fore peace."  This  was  not  simple  for  us,  be- 
cause as  long  as  there  Is  no  peace,  there  is 
no  better  defense  line  than  the  Suez  Canal. 
Nevertheless,  the  government  of  Israel  agreed 
to  the  suggestion  to  open  the  Suez  Canal. 
After  several  months  of  negotiations  with 
the  friendly  government  of  the  United  States, 
we  agreed  to  accept  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  StPtes  In  this  regard.  We  waited  for 
these  proximity  talks  to  begin.  But  what 
happened?  A  few  days  ago,  on  the  first  of 
May,  President  Sadat  Informs  the  world  that 
he  Is  asking  the  Russians  not  to  fall  Into  the 
American  trap  and  agree  to  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  Now  I  ask  you.  why  was  this 
hailed  .as  a  contribution  when  Sadat  proposed 
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It  In  "71  and  Is  referred  to  as  a  trap  the 
moment  Israel  and  the  United  States  accept 
It?  It  leads  me  to  believe — and  I  say  this  not 
with  glee,  but  with  sadness  and  real  con- 
cern— that  what  Sadat  Is  after  Is  not  negotia- 
tions with  Israel  In  any  real  form,  but  rather 
the  caplttilatlon  of  Israel.  That  accommodat- 
ing we  are  not  prepared  to  be. 

Even  as  I  stand  here  before  you  tonight, 
we  hear  more  sabre-rattling  from  Cairo. 
Again  we  hear  that,  as  Nasser  was  before, 
Sadat  now  Is  frustrated.  And  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves,  "What  Is  he  frustrated  about? 
What  Is  the  cause  of  this  frustration?"  Presi- 
dent Sadat  Is  frustrated  because  the  poor 
man  wanted  to  destroy  Israel  and  we  did  not 
let  him.  He  Is  frustrated  because  Israel  Is 
not  prepared  to  surrender  to  him  politically 
what  he  did  not  succeed  In  obtaining  mili- 
tarily. Why  do  we  have  to  come  to  the  nego- 
tiating table,  yielding  all  the  points  In  ad- 
vance, accepting  his  preconditions,  surrend- 
ering to  his  demands?  Because  be  is  frus- 
trated? 

I  suggest  to  you,  my  dear  friends,  that  real 
peace  can  never  be  achieved  either  by  sur- 
rendering to  blackmail  or  by  satisfying  frus- 
trations. Peace  can  only  be  achieved  when 
those  who  fotigbt  each  other  will  talk  to  each 
other  If  they  are  to  live  with  each  other.  Any 
other  formula,  any  other  framework  Is  mis- 
leading. It  wlU  be  destroyed  when  the  first 
Ill-wind  blows.  And  no  one — not  Israel,  not 
the  United  States,  not  any  free  and  peace- 
loving  country  In  the  world — wants  to  see 
another  fragile  arrangement  In  the  Middle 
East;  wants  to  see  another  edifice  which  wUl 
collapse  the  moment  our  neighbors  feel  that 
they  are  strong  enough  to  destroy  It. 

We  are  passing  through  a  very  Interesting 
period  In  International  relations.  Everybody 
talks  to  everybody  else.  The  Chinese  talk, 
the  Russians  talk,  the  Vietnamese  talk,  the 
Koreans  talk,  the  Europeans  talk.  There  Is 
only  one  place  In  the  world  where  talks  are 
considered  taboo,  where  negotiations  are  con- 
sidered a  sin.  There  is  only  one  place  in  the 
world  where  leaders  are  still  thinking  In 
terms  of  barren  and  fruitless  wars  Instead 
of  thinking  of  dialogue. 

If  we  are  to  advance  peace,  we  must  do 
things.  First  and  foremost,  we  must  see  that 
Israel  is  strong — not  only  strong  enough  to 
win  wars,  but  strong  enough  to  deter  them. 
Strong  enough  so  that  launching  a  war  will 
not  be  worthwhile  for  any  Arab  leader; 
strong  enough  so  that  the  very  fact  of  Israel's 
Indestructibility  will  not  make  It  a  target 
for  another  war.  Only  a  strong  Israel  can  be 
a  partner  for  negotiation;  an  Israel  that  you 
can  destroy  is  not  worth  talking  to.  So  the 
first  element  for  peace  Is  a  strong  Israel.  And 
I  am  very  happy  that  I  can  say  on  this  plat- 
form tonight.  In  the  presence  of  our  good 
friends  In  the  Administration  and  members 
of  Congress,  and  you.  friends  of  Israel,  that 
the  strength  of  Israel  Is  to  a  large  extent 
due  to  the  wonderful  understanding  and 
partnership  that  we  have  developed  with  this 
government  and  with  this  people. 

Another  prerequisite  of  peace  Is  that  all 
the  parties  of  the  Middle  East  know  that 
nobody  from  the  outside  is  going  to  pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  them.  No  new 
formula,  no  different  framework,  no  new 
mechanism  will  do  the  trick.  Only  when  the 
people  In  the  area  realize  that  they  are 
responsible  for  their  own  future — it  Is  they 
who  have  to  live  with  each  other.  It  is  they 
who  have  to  reason  with  each  other — only 
when  this  is  accepted  will  we  begin  to  see  the 
beginning  of  the  road  to  peace.  Wliat  we  need 
is  not  a  new  framework,  but  a  different  frame 
of  mind. 

What  we  need  Is  for  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  talk  to  each  other.  We  do  not 
Insist  right  away  on  direct  talks.  If  direct 
talks  are  taboo,  we  are  prepared  to  start  In 
an  indirect  way.  But  a  dialogue,  a  discussion, 
a  build-up  of  mutual  trust  must  begin  some- 


where or  it  will  not  begin  at  all.  This  is  the 
way  that  we  can  advance  to  peace. 

I  say  this  not  without  hope.  The  trouble 
with  our  neighbors  Is  that  they  always  look- 
ed for  alibis  or  excuses,  for  mj-ths  to  replace 
reality.  Sometimes  it  is  the  UN.  another  time 
It  Is  the  U.S.,  sometimes  it  Is  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, on  other  occasions  It  is  the  elections  In 
America  and  then  It  Is  the  oil  crisis.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  tl-.ere  is  no  greater  crisis  in  the 
world  than  a  crisis  of  a  people  who  refuse 
to  face  reality.  The  contribution  of  peace- 
loving  people  in  the  world  cannot  be  greater 
than  to  make  people  face  reality,  because 
this  Is  the  bC|';:nuing  of  a  process  of  peace. 

I  believe  this  process  has  begun.  It  has 
begun  largely  due  to  the  great  understand- 
ing that  exists  today  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people.  I 
believe  that  this  process  will  continue. 

Our  Job  In  the  attainment  of  peace  is  not 
yet  done.  Our  minds  must  always  be  open, 
otir  hands  always  extended,  our  ears  always 
attuned  to  whatever  voice  comes  from  the 
other  side  of  the  border.  If  It  Is  a  voice  of 
peace,  we  will  gladly  reciprocate.  If.  God 
forbid,  It  Is  the  voice  of  war,  we  will  know 
how  to  handle  this  too. 

But  with  Israel's  strength,  with  the  reali- 
zation that  negotiation  is  the  only  way  to 
peace,  with  the  understanding  between  us 
and  the  American  government  and  the  part- 
nership between  us  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people — that  great  partner- 
ship that  contributed  so  much  to  what 
has  been  achieved  untU  now — I  believe  that 
we  can  go  forward  to  peace  and  not  back- 
ward to  hosltilltles. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  following  day.  Ambassador  Dinitz  ad- 
dressed the  annual  congressional  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee  marking  Israel's  25th  an- 
niversary and  honoring  the  Israel  ambas- 
sador. 

Ambassador  Dtnltz  took  the  opportimlty 
to  thank  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for 
their  solid  support  for  Israel  over  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century : 

"We  are  a  people  with  a  short  geography 
but  a  very  long  memory,  and  we  wlU  never 
forget  the  first  aid  voted  by  Congress  which 
facilitated  the  young  state  not  only  to  stand 
on  Its  feet  but  to  absorb  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  homeless  Jews  scattered  In  the 
death  camps  of  Europe  and  In  the  darkness 
of  Arab  lands.  We  will  never  forget  your 
overwhelming  support  as  recently  demon- 
strated by  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  abol- 
ish restrictions  on  emigration  of  Russian 
Jews.  We  will  never  forget  your  support  In 
helping  make  Israel  a  viable  state,  one  that 
can  defend  Itself,  one  that  has  never  re- 
quested a  single  foreign  soldier  to  shed  his 
blood  for  Its  life  and  liberty. 

"And  Just  as  we  have  benefitted  from 
your  support  In  the  past,  we  ask  you  now 
to  continue  to  help  us  to  convert  the  pres- 
ent situation  into  one  of  permanent  peace 
and  security." 

On  the  same  occasion  a  distinguished 
and  dedicated  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Israel,  the  Honorable  Walworth  Bar- 
bour, also  spoke.  Ambassador  Barbour 
rendered  many  yen  is  of  able  and  effec- 
tive service  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Is- 
rael. He  was  there  during  troubled  times 
and  he  was  alway.s  an  able  spokesman  of 
our  country  and  a  creditable  representa- 
tive of  our  policy.  Because  of  the  emi- 
nent quality  of  his  service  he  enjoyed 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Israel  and  he 
won  the  gratitude  of  his  oven.  Govern- 
ment. I  think  my  colleagues  will  profit 
from    reading    the    statement    of    this 


knowledgeable  ambassador  in  respect  to 
the  critical  area  of  the  Middle  East: 

Remauks  by  the  Honorable  Walwobth 
Bakbour 

I  received  a  most  cordial  Invitation  from 
the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  attend  this  magnificent  otservance  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
The  second  sentence  of  the  Invitation  said. 
"We  know  you  have  the  reputation  of  onlv 
saying  about  three  words."  I  think  this  was 
meant  as  a  compliment;  at  least  I'll  take  It 
that  way. 

I  will,  however,  presume  on  your  patience 
for  only  two  sentences. 

Mr.  Sisco  has  made  a  profound  and  moving 
analysis  of  Israel -American  relations  and 
there  is  no  one  who  could  do  any  better. 

My  own  feelings  after  11  years  in  Israel 
can  be  boiled  down  to  two  sentences  or  can 
take  11  years  to  tell,  and  they  have  deepened 
as  the  11  years  went  on. 

The  relations  between  the  United  St.ate8 
and  Israel  are  based  on  fundamental  similari- 
ties of  our  two  states  to  an  extent  greater 
than  political  exigencies  or  other  more 
mundane  matters  might  dictate.  We  are  both 
pioneer  states.  We  both  proclaimed  our  ex- 
istence in  the  face  of  odds  which  looked 
overwhelming.  We  both  maintained  and  con- 
tinue, somehow,  to  maintain  our  existence. 

You  Israelis  have  had  great  success  In  do- 
in?  this  for  25  years.  I  think  that  as  we  go 
together  Into  the  future  and  work  together, 
separately,  or  In  combination  with  others, 
our  mutual  Interests  will  work  toward  the 
achievement  of  that  great  goal  of  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  and  peace  for  mankind. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HR.  7724  WOULD 
BAN   LI\^E    FETUS    RESEARCH 

(Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  bill  H.R.  7724,  the 
"National  Biomedical  Research  Fellow- 
ship. Tralneeshlp,  and  Training  Act  of 
1973."  is  considered.  I  plan  to  oflfer  an 
amendment  which  would  specifically  for- 
bid HEW  to  conduct  or  support  research 
on  live  fetuses. 

I  cause  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  amend- 
ment toinsure  Its  consideration  imder 
rule  XXni,  clause  6,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  The  text  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  7724,  as  Reported — 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York 

Page  10,  line  18,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
456.";  strike  out  the  close  quotation  marlcs 
In  line  22;  and  after  line  22  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  conduct  or 
support  research  In  the  United  States  or 
abroad  on  a  human  fetus  which  is  outside 
the  womb  of  Its  mother  and  which  is  alive 
with  a  beating  heart." 


GENERAL  HAIG:  WILL  HE 
MEASURE  UP? 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  ask- 
ed and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding  general 
officers  in  World  War  II  was  the  late  Gen. 
Lucian  K.  Truscott,  who  had  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  European  Theater  of  Oper- 
ations.   General    Truscott    commanded 
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the  3d  Army  after  the  imtimely  death 
of  Gen.  George  Patton,  and  also  com- 
manded the  5th  Army. 

The  grandson  of  General  Truscott, 
Lucian  K.  Truscott  IV,  was  a  cadet  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  during  the 
period  when  Gen.  Alexander  M.  Halg.  Jr  , 
was  third  regimental  commander  and 
deputy  commandant  of  cadets.  From  his 
personal  knowledge.  Mr.  Truscott  has 
written  a  very  cogent  article  which  orig- 
inally appeared  in  the  May  17,  1973, 
issue  of  the  Village  Voice,  the  text  of 
which  follows: 

The  Long  Gray  Past  or  Nixon's  New  Halde- 
man:  Mr.  T.  k  Colonel  Haio 
(By  Lucian  K.  Truscott  IV) 
Among  cadets  In  the  Third  Regiment  at 
West  Point  In  the  fall  of  1967,  he  was  a  popu- 
lar If  enigmatic  figure.  He  was  often  seen 
striding  through  the  area  of  New  South 
Barracks;  ever  present  at  his  side  was  Ser- 
geant Major  Theodore  Dobol,  one  of  the  most 
dlstiiiguished  and  highly  decorated  non- 
commissioned offlcers  In  the  Army.  His  hat 
cocked  back  slightly  on  a  head  of  thinning, 
graying  hair,  he  would  grin  and  pop  snappy, 
confident  salutes  at  cadets  as  they  passed. 
He  seemed  to  know  everyone  by  a  nickname 
he  assigned  at  first  glance,  and  his  voice 
would  crack  the  air  like  a  horsewhip:  "How's 
it  going.  Mr.  T.?  What's  your  excuse  to- 
day?" There  was  a  visceral  Inclination  to 
want  to  stop  and  talk  with  the  new  Third 
Regimental  Commander.  He  was  the  kind  of 
officer  who  aroused  one's  curiosity  as  surely 
and  finally  as  the  bugles  and  drums  of  the 
Hellcats  would  arouse  one  from  the  sack  the 
next  morning  at  Reveille. 

The  appointment  last  week  of  General 
Alexander  M.  "Al"  Halg.  Jr.,  to  be  "Interim  " 
replacement  for  the  hastily  deposed  White 
House  chief  of  staff,  H.  R.  "Bob  "  Haldeman. 
has  been  seen  as  the  leading  edge  of  a  Nixon 
attempt  to  Infuse  Integrity  into  an  adminis- 
tration racked  by  scandal  and  overrun  with 
thieves,  liars,  cheats,  and  political  peeping- 
toms.  Despite  his  meteoric  rise  to  rank  and 
power,  (a  four-star  general  at  48,  having 
skipped  the  three-star  rank  entirely,  he  was 
a  colonel  a  scant  four  years  ago),  not  much 
is  known  about  the  man  other  than  that  he 
has  been  Deputy  Assistant  for  National 
Security  Affairs  (Kissinger's  Kissinger,  says 
the  New  York  Times)  and  Army  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff.  At  High  Noon  in  a  tense  and  fright- 
ened White  House.  "Al"  Halg  has  become  the 
keeper  of  the  keys  to  Nixon's  chastity  belt.  He 
is  the  "gatekeeper."  in  control  of  scheduling 
and  Information  flow  to  the  President.  And 
yet  the  unspoken  question  today  about  Halg 
Is  the  same  one  asked  at  West  Point  by  cadets 
seven  years  ago,  the  same  asked  about  Halde- 
man four  years  ago:  who  the  hell  Is  he? 

Halg  was  my  regimental  commander  at 
West  Point  in  1967-1968.  He  became  Deputy 
Commandant  of  Cadets  In  the  fall  of  1968. 
Though  my  personal  contact  with  him  was 
limited,  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  I  got  a 
unique  glimpse  of  a  man  In  flux,  a  man  who 
was  as  raw  and  cunning  as  he  was  charmine 
and  charismatic. 

Colonel  Halg  had  that  second  nature  of  a 
born  leader  which  made  him  seem  to  exude  a 
perfect  mixture  of  ego  and  humllltv.  "Mili- 
tary bearing"  it  was  called  at  West  Point,  a 
trait  which  had  the  odd  power  of  attraction 
at  the  same  time  it  kept  one  sUghtlv  off-bal- 
ance. There  was  a  certain  stillness  in  the  air 
behind  Halgs  walk,  as  if  the  molecules  he 
passed  through  had  been  burned.  Ionized 
leaving  a  faint  scent  of  power.  This  was  not 
something  one  understood  about  Halg,  but 
rather  smelled  with  one's  ego.  for  onlv  the 
psychic  nose  could  detect  such  a  presence. 
One  was  always  kept  guessing,  for  there  was 
more  to  this  man  than  his  style,  which  was 
polished  and  magnetic. 
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It  makes  me  laugh  today  to  read  press  de- 
scriptions of  Halg  as  being  unlike  the  "mili- 
tary prototype,"  more  like  a  college  professor 
or  a  diplomat  than  an  Army  general.  If 
"bright,  articulate  "  are  the  first  words  off  the 
Ups  of  those  seeking  to  describe  Halg  today, 
back  then,  among  cadets  In  the  Third  Regi- 
ment, It  was  "tough,  professional."  There  was 
no  officer  at  West  Point  during  the  time  Halg 
was  there  who  was  seen  by  cadets  as  more 
of  a  gut-level  soldier's  soldier  than  Colonel 
Halg. 

Yet  Haig's  charisma  and  leadership  ability 
go  only  a  short  distance  toward  explaining 
the  man.  He  was  exacting  in  what  at  West 
Point  was  called  "attention  to  detail."  The 
first  action  he  took  upon  Joining  the  Third 
Regiment  was  to  put  out  an  order  that  every 
cadet  in  the  regiment  would  march  with  his 
fingers  cocked  squarely  at  the  second 
knuckle,  thumb  running  stiffly  along  the  In- 
dex finger  pointing  "like  an  arrow"  to  the 
ground,  elbows  rigidly  locked.  Halg  was  pres- 
ent at  nearly  every  regimental  formation 
during  those  early  weeks  in  the  fall  of  1967, 
a  pair  of  yellow  gloves  in  his  left  hand,  slap- 
ped against  his  trouser  leg  as  he  walked,  or 
struck  sharply  into  his  right  palm  as  he  made 
a  point  in  addressing  one  of  the  cadet  com- 
manders. He  was  like  a  ghost  at  those  forma- 
tions, an  omnipresent  conscience  constantly 
correcting  anyone  found  with  an  ellx)w 
breaking,  a  finger  uncurled  from  the  second 
knuckle,  a  thumb  unpointed  arrow-like  to- 
ward the  ground. 

We  were  warned  time  and  time  again  that 
Halg  would  attend  every  formation  until  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  Third  Regiment  down 
to  the  last  Plebe  could  march  as  he  wanted. 
In  conversation  one  day  he  would  admit  that 
this  was  simply  his  way  to  make  his  presence 
felt  in  the  consciousness  of  every  cadet  dur- 
ing every  one  of  his  waking  hours.  "If  they 
can  get  that  hand  straight,  that  elbow  stiff," 
he  explained,  'then  all  the  rest  of  it  falls 
Into  place.  Every  directive  becomes  second 
nature.  It's  my  way  of  putting  my  signature 
on  a  unit."  In  other  words,  his  "hang-ups," 
as  they  were  often  seen  by  cadets,  were  In 
reality  leadership  gimmicks.  Unsurprisingly, 
they  worked. 

But  Haig  had  other  pet  peeves,  among 
them  a  compulsive  desire  to  "keep  every- 
thing within  the  regiment."  If  at  all  pos- 
sible, Halg  wanted  all  problems  dealt  with  on 
as  low  a  unit  level  as  possible,  a  desire  which 
on  its  face  seemed  logical  enough.  It  was  not 
until  later  that  I  would  see  this  compul- 
sion of  Haig's  for  what  it  was:  an  almost 
maniacal  desire  to  keep  anything  which  he 
felt  would  reflect  badly  upon  his  command 
from  his  superiors.  If  a  skill  at  covering  up 
is  a  prerequisite  to  duty  in  the  'White  House. 
Halg  comes  well  prepared.  For  he  was  in- 
volved in  at  least  three  major  cover-ups 
while  at  West  Point. 

The  first  Involved  seven  sophomore  cadets 
In  the  Third  Regiment  who  were  Implicated 
m   a   marijuana   Investigation   in    1967.   One 
cadet  was   "eliminated,  "  as  It  was  said,  for 
having  been  caught  with  the  evU  weed  In 
his  possession.  The  other  seven,  who  came  to 
be    known    as    the    "Magnificent    Seven,"    or 
"Mag    Seven"    for    short,    supposedly    knew 
that  the  first  had  marijuana,  though  it  could 
never    be    established    that    anv    of    them 
smoked  It  with  him.  In  fact,  all  seven  denied 
having  smoked  with  the  expelled  cadet.  Par- 
tially because  no  real  evidence  could  be  pro- 
duced  to  solidly   implicate   the   Mag   Seven, 
and  partially  because  Halg  did  not  want  it  to 
become  known  that  the  Third  Regiment  was 
a  hotbed  of  potheads.  the  Mag  Seven   were 
never   formally   punLshed   under   the   estab- 
lUhed      disciplinary      system.      None      were 
awarded  demerits,  punishment  tours,  or  time 
to  be  served  in  confinement  to  their  rooms. 
Instead,    their    30-day    summer    leave    was 
summarUy     revoked,     and     they     were     In- 
structed  to   lie— in   direct   violation   of  the 
Honor  Code — to  their  parents  about  the  rea- 


son for  their  not  being  able  to  return  home 
for  leave  during  the  summer.  The  Mag  Seven 
were  Instructed  to  inform  their  parents  that 
they  had  been  assigned  "extra  duty"  because 
of  a  shortage  of  cadets  for  the  summer  detaU 
during  Beast  Barracks,  the  summer  training 
for  Plebes.  In  the  process  of  the  marijuana 
"Investigation,"  they  were  threatened  vrtth 
expulsion  from  the  Academy  and  generally 
frightened  Into  going  along  with  the  sum- 
mary revocation  of  summer  leave.  The  rea- 
son for  this  extraordinary  arbitrary  pun- 
ishment, one  of  the  Mag  Seven  told  me,  was 
that  neither  Haig  or  his  superiors  at  the 
Academy  wanted  it  to  become  known  at  the 
Pentagon  that  the  Third  Regiment  harbored 
a  bunch  of  junkies  and  perverts.  Had  they 
been  punished  through  normal  disciplinary 
channels,  reports  would  have  had  to  be 
filed  at  Department  of  the  Army  level,  thus 
alerting  the  Pentagon  to  the  existence  of 
the  Third  Regiment  potheads. 

The  Irony  here  is  that  marijuana  use  In  the 
Third  Regiment  at  that  time  was  wide- 
spread. I  personally  knew  of  at  least  40 
cadets  who  regiilarly  tised  the  stuff.  More 
seriously,  there  was  also  extensive  abuse  of 
the  drug  Darvon,  which  was  given  out  In 
great  quantities  by  Academy  doctors  as  a 
headache  and  cold  remedy.  Jtwjk  Anderson 
has  reported  that  the  chemical  makeup  of 
Darvon  is  similar  to  that  of  methadone,  and 
In  the  Third  Regiment  It  was  well  known 
that  a  half-dozen  Darvons  along  with  a 
Uttle  booze  was  a  good  high,  a  truth  to 
which  I  can  attest.  In  fact.  In  my  company 
several  guys  used  to  eat  Darvons  and  drink 
vanUla  extract  to  get  high.  This  practice, 
however,  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  when  one 
guy  was  found  passed  out  In  his  own  puke 
In  a  phone  booth. 

The  second  cover-up  Halg  had  a  hand  In 
Involved  the  entire  Plebe  class  In  my  com- 
pany. H-3,  In  May  of  1968.  An  extensive 
cheating  ring  was  uncovered  among  the 
Plebes,  who  numbered  about  30  in  the  com- 
pany, and  an  Investigation  was  begun 
through  the  cadet  honor  committee.  It  rap- 
Idly  unfolded  that  nearly  every  Plebe  In 
the  company  was  either  cheating  or  had 
knowledge  of  the  practice  among  his  class- 
mates— which  under  the  Honor  Code  was 
tantamount  to  cheating  Itself.  It  was  a 
scandalous  situation,  and  It  didn't  take  long 
for  the  offlcers  to  get  Involved. 

Somewhere  around  the  late  part  of  May, 
after  10  to  12  Plebes  had  been  kicked  out 
for  honor  violations.  It  was  determined  that 
it  would  be  very  bad  for  one  company  In  the 
regiment  to  be  minus  an  entire  class  of 
cadets,  so  the  Investigation  was  quickly 
drawn  to  a  close.  At  a  late-night  "honor 
meeting,"  it  was  explained  to  company  H-3 
that  all  of  those  who  were  "actively  In- 
volved"  in  the  cheating  ring  had  been  gotten 
rid  of,  and  the  rest,  well,  they  were  just 
Plebes,  and  it  could  be  presumed  that  they 
did  not  completely  understand  the  full  ram- 
ifications of  the  Honor  Code,  a  relaxing  of 
the  rules  which  1  had  never  seen  before  and 
would  never  see  again.  We  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  they  had  received  intensive 
"training  "  on  the  code  and  could  be  expected 
to  abide  by  it  now.  Then  we  were  told  to  keep 
the  whole  thing  quiet.  No  one  wanted  the 
word  to  get  out  that  the  Third  Regiment 
housed  a  nest  of  cheaters  and  tolerators. 
Over  all  of  this  Colonel  Halg  presided  with 
something  less  than  glee. 

The  third  cover-up  Halg  played  a  part  In, 
the  starring  role  as  It  would  turn  out,  had 
Its  roots  in  the  spring  of  1968  when  a  class- 
mate and  I  decided  we  would  complain  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  Inspector 
General  about  the  regulation  at  West  Point 
which  required  attendance  at  chapel  each 
Sunday,  either  Protestant  non-denomina- 
tional. Catholic,  or  Jewish.  We  considered 
that  the  regulation  was  a  violation  of  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, and  after  nearly  three  years  of  com- 
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pulslve  religious  force-feeding,  were  simply 
fed  up  with  what  was  known  as  "mandatory 
chapel." 

We  secured  an  appointment  with  the  tac- 
tical officer,  and  he  sent  us  up  to  see  Colonel 
Halg.  The  colonel  greeted  us  informally,  as 
was  his  custom.  "Mr.  T.,  how's  it  goln',"  he 
said,  and  addressed  the  other  cadet  similarly. 
•What's  on  your  mind?  Sit  down.  Let's  have 
It."  All  eagerness,  helpful,  good  ole  buddy 
Colonel  Halg. 

We  told  him  what  was  on  our  minds,  and 
Halg  frowned,  then  smUed.  "Tell  you  what 
I'm  going  to  do,  men."  he  said  cheerfully. 
"I'm  going  to  do  yo\»  a  big  favor.  I'm  going 
to  send  you  on  back  down  to  the  company 
and  forget  this  ever  happened.  You  see.  If 
you  go  forward  with  this  request  (to  see  the 
I.  G.)  you  can  only  hurt  yourselves,  and 
I  don't  want  to  see  that  happen.  We  need 
good  men  like  you  down  there.  Got  a  tough 
year  ahead." 

We  explained  that  all  we  wanted  to  do 
was  see  the  I.  G.,  which  a  notice  on  every 
company  bulletin  board  In  the  corps  said 
was  our  right.  Halg  said  no,  we'd  better  not — 
the  regulation  was  bigger  than  us,  we'd  be 
getting  ourselves  In  trouble.  This,  m  aJl  our 
innocence,  we  did  not  understand,  though 
we  accepted  the  advice  unquestlonlngly. 
Colonel  Halg,  after  all,  was  looking  out  for 
our  best  welfare.  So  we  went  packing  back 
down  to  H-3. 

Early  in  September  four  of  us  in  H-3  re- 
quested that  chapel  "donations"  which  we 
had  discovered  were  arbitrarily  deducted 
from  our  pay  be  returned  to  us.  Later  we  sent 
requests  up  through  channels  to  meet  with 
the  Department  of  the  Army  Inspector  Gen- 
eral when  he  visited  West  Point.  This  time 
there  was  an  edge  of  precocious  glee  on  our 
actions.  We  had  begun  to  sense  that  manda- 
tory chapel  was  a  sacred  cow,  and  the  notion 
was  a  titillating  one.  We  could  be  the  guys 
who  knocked  off  chapel!  Still,  we  played 
Innocent. 

Then  we  started  getting  "called  In."  On 
many  occasions  we  were  asked  to  resign  from 
the  Academy,  the  rationale  being  that  If  we 
didn't  like  the  regulation,  we  should  leave. 
We  very  Ideallstlcally  replied  that  we  didn't 
want  to  break  the  regulation,  we  just  wanted 
to  change  It.  The  new  Third  Regimental 
Commander.  Colonel  Marlon  C.  Ross,  threat- 
ened us  with  court  martial  If  we  didn't  stop 
being  "troublemakers." 

Finally,  In  late  October,  I  was  called  In  to 
see  Colonel  Halg,  now  Deputy  Com.  Once 
again  he  was  Informal,  almost  jovial,  calling 
me  "Mr.  T.,"  Inviting  me  to  sit  down.  Haig's 
office  was  a  great  wood-paneled  vault-like 
chamber  In  the  old  Brigade  Headquarters 
building,  which  has  since  l)een  torn  down. 
His  desk  was  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  win- 
dows on  two  sides,  and  Halg  sat  behind  It  In 
his  shirtsleeves,  his  tie  loosened  and  askew. 
H»  told  me  he'd  been  awfully  busy,  but 
recently  it  had  come  to  his  attention  that  his 
old  friend  Mr.  T.  had  been  Involved  in  several 
"questionable  activities,"  and  he  wanted  to 
"do  (me)  the  favor"  of  checking  things  out 
with  me  before  he  took  any  action.  Notes 
about  the  "questionable  activities"  were  laid 
before  him  on  the  desk,  and  he  read  each  off 
as  if  It  were  a  charge.  Had  I  been  Involved  In 
the  publication  of  a  certain  underground 
newspaper  which  had  surfaced  recently  at 
West  Point?  No.  Did  I  know  who  put  It  out? 
Yes.  Did  I  at  one  time  "challenge  the  author- 
ity of  the  First  Captain"  In  the  Mess  Hall? 
No.  Then  what  were  the  circumstances  of 
this  felonious  charge?  I  explained  them.  He 
seemed  satisfied,  even  relieved  to  find  out 
that  Mr.  T.  was  clean.  He  was  still  Informal, 
Joking  and  laughing  off  the  "questionable 
activities"  as  faulty  rumors  once  they  were 
explained. 

Finally  he  held  up  a  familiar  sheaf  of  pa- 
perwork and  asked,  "Know  what  this  Is,  Mr. 
T.?"  Yes,  It  was  the  collection  of  requests 
which  had  been  In  the  mill  since  September. 


I  had  l>een  wondering  what  had  happened  to 
them.  "Well,"  said  Halg,  "I'm  going  to  do  you 
another  favor,  Mr.  T.  See  this  green  memo- 
routing  slip  here?" 
Yes,  I  saw  It. 

"I'm  going  to  attach  this  green  memo- 
routing  slip  to  these  requests  and  fire  them 
back  on  down  to  you  in  H-3  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning,  that's  what  I'm  going  to  do. 
Do  you  a  favor.  What  do  you  think  of  that?" 
I  didn't  think  much  of  It  and  asked  him 
why  he  didn't  simply  let  the  requests  go 
through  channels  as  we  had  been  told  they 
would  do,  and  which  regulations  required. 

"Because  If  these  go  up,  Mr.  T.,  you'll  leave 
the  Commandant  with  no  recourse  but  to 
eliminate  you,  all  four  of  you  from  the  Acad- 
emy. Eto  you  understand  that?  You're  boxing 
him  In,  Mr.  T.,  leaving  him  no  other  choice." 
I  opined  that  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Commandant  had  two  choices,  not  one:  he 
could  either  approve  the  requests  or  deny 
them.  Elimination  from  the  Academy,  it 
seemed  to  me,  didn't  come  Into  things. 

At  that  point,  Halg  began  to  get  agitated. 
He  tightened  his  tie.  His  face  lost  the  glow  of 
Colonel  Haig,  friend  of  Mr.  T.,  and  took  on  a 
new  cast.  "Look.  Truscott.  take  my  word  for 
it.  You  had  better  get  your  buddies  together 
and  take  these  requests  when  they  come  back 
down  to  you  tomorrow  morning  and  tear 
them  up  and  forget  them.  I  know  you've 
been  garnering  support  down  there.  I  know 
what's  behind  these  requests.  You're  going 
after  chapel  again,  even  after  I  warned  you 
last  year." 

I  told  Halg  that  I  hadn't  "garnered"  sup- 
port, that  the  other  three  cadets  had  come 
to  me.  And  I  said  that  before  he  sent  the 
requests  back  via  "green  memo-routing  slips" 
he  might  check  with  the  cadet  chaplains,  all 
of  them  had  assured  me  that  they  wanted  no 
part  of  any  money  that  was  taken  against  a 
cadet's  will. 

Halg  stood  up  and  pulled  on  his  uniform 
coat,  slowly  buttoning  its  front.  "I've  tried 
to  play  ball  with  you,  Truscott.  I  warned  you 
last  year,  and  I  warned  you  again  this  year. 
I've  protected  you  as  long  as  I'm  going  to. 
I've  tried  to  play  ball,  but  you  absolutely  re- 
fuse. This  Is  the  end.  You'd  better  watch  your 
step  from  here  on  out,  young  man,  because 
you're  treading  on  some  damgerous  ground." 
I  stood  up  as  Halg  walked  around  the  side 
of  his  desk,  straightening  and  re -straighten- 
ing the  bottom  edge  of  his  uniform  coat. 
"Sir,"  I  said,  "I've  tried  to  play  ball  with  you, 
too.  But  If  this  Is  the  way  you  want  to  play 
It,  then  I  guess  that's  the  way  It's  got  to  be." 
Halg  exploded,  driving  himself  across  the 
blue  carpet  until  he  was  Inches  from  my 
face.  His  fists  were  clenched  and  one  of 
them  was  raised  next  to  my  head. 

"You  Uttle  bastard."  he  seethed  between 
gritted  teeth.  "I  will  personally  see  you  out 
of  here  one  way  or  another.  Now  get  out  of 
here.  Get  out  of  my  sight.  The  next  time  I 
see  you,  it  will  be  the  front  gate  to  West 
Point,  going  out." 

I  left.  At  no  time  had  there  been  any  dis- 
cussion on  either  mandatory  chapel  or  man- 
datory chapel  donations  on  their  merits. 
Halg  was  unconcerned  about  the  possible 
constitutional  aspects;  It  did  not  matter  to 
him  In  the  least  that  the  law  would  even- 
tually mandate  that  the  money  be  returned 
to  us.  The  question  we  had  raised  the  year 
before  and  again  In  the  fall  about  the  appar- 
ent discrepancy  where  offlcers  "sworn  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution"  also  Implemented  a 
policy  which  on  Its  face  w.as  unconstitutional 
probably  never  entered  his  mind.  What  mat- 
tered was  that  four  cadets  were  apparently 
ready  to  go  to  the  wall  on  an  issue,  the  reso- 
lution of  which  he  saw  as  a  blemish  on  his 
career,  an  embarrassment.  If  we  are  allowed 
to  "go  forward,"  It  would  appear  to  the  Com- 
mandant, to  the  Superintendent,  and  even- 
tually at  Department  of  the  Army  level  that 
he,  Halg,  had  been  unable  to  stop  tfhe  feame 


upstarts  he  had  so  handily  salted  away  the 
year  before. 

In  classical  fashion,  he  distilled  the  four 
to  one,  me,  and  operated  on  the  theory  that 
if  he  scared  me  off,  the  others  would  follow. 
But  the  primary  advantage  to  dealing  with  a 
single  cadet  was  that  anything  said  in  bis 
presence  alone,  such  as  the  threat  to  "see 
(me)  out  of  here,"  could  never  be  substan- 
tiated. 

In  weeks  following,  Halg  carried  out  a 
one-man  campaign  to  stop  us  through  stop- 
ping me.  A  charge  of  a  supposed  honor  vio- 
lation which  no  cadet  honor  representative 
right  up  to  the  First  Captain  himself  (the 
highest  ranking  cadet  in  the  corps)  could 
find  any  substance  to  or  substantiation  for 
was  pulled  out  of  nowhere  by  Halg.  In  mid- 
November,  I  was  suddenly  informed  that 
proceedings  to  "eliminate"  me  for  lack  of 
"aptitude  for  the  military  service"  had  been 
initiated  against  me.  Over  Navy  weekend  in 
late  November  my  room  was  ransacked  and 
papers  of  a  "subversive  nature"  was  confis- 
cated. Several  of  these  "subversive"  papers 
were  copies  of  letters  to  Daniel  Wolf,  editor 
of  this  newspaper. 

Also  in  late  November  my  father,  a  colonel 
and  West  Pointer  also,  got  in  on  the  act.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  he  made  to  West  Point  I  and  the 
other  three  cadets  explained  to  him  In  detail 
what  had  been  going  on,  and  he  met  with 
the  company  tactical  offlcer.  Colonel  Ross,  and 
Colonel  Halg.  Haig  repeated  the  charges  of 
"questionable  activities"  he  had  appeared 
to  have  been  satisfied  about  In  October.  He 
charged  me  with  having  told  "half-truths." 
which  under  the  cadet  honor  code  are  equiv- 
alent to  outright  lies.  And  he  denied  ever 
having  threatened  me,  though  it  became  ob- 
vious to  my  father,  as  it  wsis  to  me,  that  Haig 
was  behind  the  sudden  attempt  to  "elim- 
inate" me  on  aptitude. 

In  mid-December,  Just  before  Halg  left 
West  Point  for  the  White  House,  he  got  In 
his  last  Uttle  dig.  I  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Student  Conference  on  United  States  Affairs, 
a  yearly  forum  held  at  the  Academy,  and 
had  been  for  four  years.  The  day  before  It 
was  to  meet  In  1968,  my  name  was  dropped 
from  the  list  of  cadets  excused  from  class 
In  order  to  administer  the  conference,  some- 
thing I  had  done  for  two  years  previously 
and  which  was  especlaUy  Important  that 
year  as  I  headed  up  the  committee  charged 
with  setting  up  the  entire  conference.  The 
day  the  list  came  out  minus  my  name,  I 
stormed  over  to  the  Social  Science  Depart- 
ment and  asked  my  committee  sponsor,  a 
major  what  was  up. 

"Surely  you  must  know,"  he  replied  de- 
jectedly. I  asked  him  If  he  was  going  to  do 
anything  to  see  that  my  name  was  put  back 
on  the  list,  for  If  he  didn't  I  was  effectively 
removed  from  my  committee  chairmanship. 
He  said  he  had  already  been  to  see  the 
officer  In  charge  of  the  list  and  he  had  said 
he  hatd  no  authority  to  change  my  status. 
I  asked  the  major  If  he  would  find  out  who 
did  have  the  authority.  He  did.  It  was  Halg. 
I  asked  the  major  If  he  planned  to  do  any- 
thing to  see  that  I  was  able  to  take  part  in 
the  conference  I  had  spent  sLx  months  set- 
ting up.  He  said  that  feelings  at  Brigade 
Headquarters  were  "running  so  high"  that 
were  he  to  do  anything  at  that  point  it 
would  "ruin"  (his)  career.  He  was  married, 
he  said,  with  a  couple  of  kids.  He  hoped 
I  understood.  I  did. 

Mandatory  chapel  attendance  at  all  four 
service  academies  has  been  ended  by  a  Fed- 
eral Court  of  Appeals  decision.  The  Nixon 
court  refused  nine  to  nothing  to  hear  a 
povernment  appeal  of  the  decision.  The  pat- 
tern of  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
at  West  Point  in  dealing  with  the  four  of  us 
In  1968  was  Instrumental  In  defeating  various 
contentions  the  government  sought  to  make 
during  Its  case. 

In  1969  I  was  statio-ied  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colorado,  with  the  Fifth  Mechanized  Infan- 
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try  Division,  whose  commander  was  General 
Bernard  Rogers,  former  Commandant  of 
Cadets  during  1967-1969.  I  spoke  with  Gen- 
eral Rogers  about  my  experiences  with  Colo- 
nel Halg.  his  Deputy  Commandant.  Rogers 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  what  Halg 
had  been  doing  In  the  office  next  to  his.  He 
had  no  Idea  there  had  been  such  a  brouhaha 
over  the  requests  Halg  had  sought  to  dispose 
of  with  a  "green  memoroutlng  slip"  and  said 
that  when  they  finally  reached  him  he  dealt 
with  them  routinely.  He  had  no  Idea  the 
aptitude  "elimination"  proceedings  had  been 
initiated  against  me.  (They  were  later 
dropped  as  suddenly  as  they  had  appeared.) 
He  had  no  Idea  Halg  had  been  trying  to  In- 
sulate him  by  trying  to  scare  us  off,  even- 
tually threatening  that  the  Commandant 
(Rogers),  m  Halg's  words,  would  have  "no 
choice"  but  to  "eliminate"  us  If  our  requests 
appeared  on  his  desk.  Rogers  told  me  that 
he  was  quite  frankly  flabbergasted  to  hear 
what  Halg  had  carried  off  without  his  know- 
ing It.  Halg,  he  said,  had  always  appeared 
to  be  "completely  loyal,"  but  my  description 
of  his  actions  with  respect  to  the  chapel  busi- 
ness had  given  him  a  new  perspective  on  the 
rapidly  rising  young  star. 

If  Kissinger  understands  power  best  In 
the  abstract.  Halg  Is  his  perfect  complement, 
obsessed  with  Its  use  In  the  man-to-man, 
army-to-army,  natlon-to-natlon  sense.  It  was 
Halg.  after  all,  whom  Kissinger  sent  to  Sai- 
gon Just  before  the  final  signing  of  the 
"peace"  agreement  to  make  sure  Thleu  would 
stay  In  line.  Lord  only  knows  what  went  on 
behind   those   closed   doors. 

Halg  Is  the  ultimate  action/reaction,  sti- 
mulus/response addict,  a  believer  in  total 
logic,  a  dlstruster  of  what  he  must  see  to 
be  the  frailties  of  lesser  men:  Ideology,  mo- 
rality, a  sense  of  the  inevitability  of  one's 
death,  the  acceptance  of  sin  and  redemp- 
tion, m  short  all  those  qualities  which  gave 
man  a  context  In  which  to  live,  a  reason  for 
being.  For  Halg.  all  that  Is  necessary  Is  the 
action.  The  more  direct,  the  better.  For 
Halg.  power  Is  the  simple  establishment  of 
authority  by  any  means  necessary.  If  some 
extraneous  moral  consideration  gets  In  your 
way.  step  over  It,  If  the  stated  goal  of  a  pol- 
icy (such  as  requiring  attendance  at  chapel 
In  order  that  cadets  be  morally  prepared  to 
lead)  seems  to  be  compromised,  forget  it.  At 
one  point  In  his  discussions  with  my  father, 
when  he  denied  having  threatened  me.  Halg 
said  that  he  hoped  "this  won't  degenerate  in- 
to a  pissing  contest."  When  he  was  asked  to 
explain  the  statement,  he  said  that  the  Insti- 
tution was  much  larger  than  any  individual, 
and  that  if  "personalities"  were  dragged  In 
I  only  would  "suffer." 

In  some  ways.  Colonel  Halg  was  right  about 
"Mr.  T."  My  suitability  to  become  an  officer 
was  questionable.  He  told  my  father  I  was 
"way  beyond  being  a  hippie,"  by  which  lie 
meant  I  was  a  dangerous  radical.  By  any 
conventional  political  definition  of  radical, 
he  was  wrong.  But  to  the  extent  that  I  would 
use  marijuana  at  West  Point  and  fall  to  con- 
sider the  Implications  of  my  actions  once 
I  became  a  commander  and  was  charged 
with  enforcing  the  law.  to  the  extent  that 
I  was  a  hot-headed  young  punk,  he  was 
right.  Within  the  strictures  of  the  system, 
I  was  eager  to  push  everything  right  to  the 
limit,  and  to  Halg,  that  was  dangerous  in  a 
radical  way. 

Eventually  I  came  to  take  a  ratty  delight 
In  disrupting  the  norm,  m  digging  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  Academy — as  much  in. 
curiosity  as  In  concern — at  the  organ  which 
made  it  live.  I  had  a  deep-seated  distrust  of 
authority  which  had  Its  roots  m  my  havtag 
grown  up  In  a  strict  Army  family,  the  son 
of  a  West  Pointer,  the  grandson  of  a  four- 
star  general.  This  was  complemented  by  the 
fact  that  I  saw  the  mandatory  chapel  cause 
as  "right"  and  the  establishment's  frightened 
response    (particularly   Halg's)    as  "wrong." 


If  that  amounts  to  a  rough  definition  of  dis- 
sent agamst  the  system,  then  I  guess  I  was 
a  dissident,  a  questionable  candidate  for  a 
commission  In  a  position  of  authority  and 
responsibility  within  the  system  against 
which  I  rebelled. 

What  is  most  Interesting  here  Is  that  Halg, 
with  all  the  right  perceptions  about  my 
aptitude,  with  all  the  obvious  mdicators  be- 
fore him,  was  unable  to  cope  with  me  and 
the  three  other  cadets.  The  moral  overtones 
to  our  position,  and  its  psychological  under- 
tones. Instead  of  pointing  the  way  for  Halg, 
stood  as  a  roadblock  he  was  never  able  to 
pass.  Once  he  had  locked  horns  with  me,  on 
my  terms,  there  was  for  him  no  turning 
back.  We  were  committed  to  play  out  our 
roles  in  a  mutual  drive  further  and  further 
up  against  our  respective  walls. 

Two  major  forces  mesh  In  an  instructive 
way  in  Halg.  The  first  is  the  perfect  malle- 
ability of  his  personality.  He  was  willing  to 
go  to  any  length  to  achieve  his  ends.  Finally 
he  was  willing  to  lie  to  cover  up  his  actions. 
At  West  Point,  where  control  over  the  lives 
of  others  Is  at  its  most  absolute,  the  most 
totalitarian  imaginable,  the  need  for  a  code 
of  honor  Is  Just  as  absolute.  For  In  a  strange 
way  the  code  of  honor  takes  the  place  of  the 
protection  a  normal  citizen  enjoys  through 
his  civU  liberties.  Lying  is  the  final  Insult  to 
the  code,  the  final  breakdown  in  the  tenuous 
system  of  protections  It  provided. 

The  other  force  was  the  peculiar  anxiety 
Halg  exhibited  in  fearing  what  would  hap- 
pen should  he  fail  to  stop  Truscott  at  his 
level.  Haig  went  to  every  length  to  conceal 
from  General  Rogers,  the  Commandant,  not 
only  his  actions,  but  those  we  took  as  well. 
He  also  protected  himself  at  every  turn, 
insuring  that  nothing  he  did  could  be  sub- 
stantiated by  a  second  source.  Colonel  Ross. 
the  regimental  commander,  met  with  and 
threatened  all  four  of  tis:  but  not  Colonel 
Haig. 

These  forces  were  able  to  mesh  as  neatly 
as  they  did  m  Haig  because  he  did  not  have 
a  center.  There  was  never  a  core  off  which 
his  various  selves  had  to  bounce.  He  Is  the 
abominable  no-man,  a  man  for  whom  the 
the  only  true  authority,  mner  or  outer,  is  the 
Action,  a  man  who  Is  forever  Without. 

Halg  was  used  regularly  by  Nixon  for  fact- 
finding trips  to  Southeast  Asia.  He  made  a 
dozen  such  trips.  Halg  has  said,  "Usually 
the  trip  Is  at  a  Juncture  In  the  situation 
which  requires  a  personal  assessment  for 
the  President."  It  is  probable  that  Nixon's 
decisions  to  invade  Cambodia  and  Laos,  to 
resume  bombing  North  Vietnam,  to  mine 
Haiphong  harbor,  to  carpet-bomb  Hanoi  last 
Christmas,  and  to  contmue  to  bomb  Cam- 
bodia after  the  signtog  of  the  Paris  "peace" 
accord  were  all  based  at  least  In  part  on 
information  provided  by  General  Alexander 
M.  Halg.  Yet  there  Is  the  sense  that  If  Nixon 
had  made  It  clear  that  there  was  to  be  no 
bombing  and  peace  at  any  price,  Halg  would 
have  returned  from  Vietnam  with  "facts" 
which  wotild  have  supported  the  "opera- 
tive" policy,  as  It  is  said  in  the  White  House. 
If  Halg  is  In  fact  the  first  of  the  so-called 
"new,  modern  generals,"  as  It  has  been  said. 
then  it  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Pentagon 
wUl  be  run  in  the  future  by  men  who  are 
totally  utilitarian,  totally  functional — wind- 
vanes  which  blow  In  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  political  wind. 

The  comparison  with  Haldeman  is  a  nec- 
essary one.  Has  Nixon  In  fact  appointed  as 
his  chief  of  staff  the  vaunted  "Kissinger's 
Kissinger,"  or  Is  he  getting  Instead  Halde- 
man's  Haldeman?  Haldeman  can  be  assumed 
to  have  had  as  a  center  at  least  his  dedica- 
tion to  Richard  M.  Nixon.  And  though  Halg 
Is  obviously  seen  as  completely  loyal  to  the 
President,  there  Is  in  my  mind  at  least  some 
question  as  to  whether  Halg  can  duplicate 
even  that  trait  of  dubious  distinction. 
But  there  Is  a  syndrome  here,  and  we  have 


seen  it  carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion  In 
the  White  House  complicity  In  plannmg  and 
covering  up  the  Watergate  bugging,  cam- 
paign espionage,  and  sabotage  operations. 
The  scandalous  mess  was  a  paranoid  reac- 
tion to  a  stimulus,  however  weak,  whose 
major  threat  was  Its  moral  underpinnings. 
The  White  House  has  so  far  gone  to  every 
conceivable  length  to  contmue  the  cover-up. 
With  Halg  ridmg  shotgun  for  Nixon,  if  past 
performance  Is  any  guide,  we  can  expect  more 
of  the  same.  And  I  would  go  further  to  pre- 
dict that  Halg,  If  anything.  Is  better  at  it 
than  Haldeman. 


DENNIS  KASUM— INDIVIDUAUST 
FIRST  CLASS 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  increasing  collectivism,  and  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining a  higher  education  in  order  to 
make  a  successful  contribution  to  the 
world,  it  is  instructive  to  study  a  person 
who  is  making  a  significant  contribution, 
and  who  has  never  been  to  college. 

This  article  taken  from  the  Owyhee 
Nugget,  one  of  Idaho's  outstanding 
weekly  newspapers,  is  a  profile  of  one  of 
those  people  who  is  still  appearing  in  this 
country,  and  making  great  contributions 
without  the  benefit  of  college.  Dennis 
Kasum,  a  resident  of  Idaho,  articulates 
better  than  most,  the  philosophy  that 
has  made  this  country  great. 

I  have  included  some  personal  profile 
material  to  give  a  better  picture  of  the 
man.  but  for  those  who  feel  that  more 
government  is  the  solution  to  our  Na- 
tion's problems,  I  specially  urge  an  ex- 
amination of  the  philosophy  set  forth  at 
the  end  of  the  article. 
(F^om  the  Owyhee  (Idaho)  Nugget,  Mar.  15, 

1973] 
Dennis  M.  Kascm — Distributor  of  Happi- 
ness-Procress-Prosperitt 
(Editor's  note. — We  publish  the  following 
article  taken  from  "The  Empire  Builders," 
official  publication  of  "KAS-COM,"  (Kasum 
Communications,  Inc.),  with  head  offices  at 
Boise,  Idaho  and  branch  offices  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  Fort  Mitchell,  Kentucky,  and 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 

The  article  Is  about  our  friend.  Dennis  M. 
Kasum,  president  of  "KAS-COM,"  his  life, 
and  how  he  built  his  present  multl-mllUon 
dollar  busmess. 

The  story  of  Dennis  M  Kasum.  Is  the  story 
of  an  "Empire  Builder."  The  philosophy  of 
Dennis  M.  Kasum  should  help  everyone.  We 
hope  many  of  our  young  people  will  read 
this  article,  be  msplred,  so  they,  too,  can  be 
"Empire  Builders."  This  Is  the  proof  that 
It  can  still  happen  today — with  an  Idea  and 
work ! 

We  have  had  business  dealings  with  Den- 
nis Kasum  for  over  twenty  years — he  has 
worked — and  his  word  has  been  his  bond.) 
I  was  born  when  they  still  had  horse  wag- 
ons delivering  the  milk  and  picking  up 
the  garbage  and  delivering  beer  to  the  beer 
tavern  In  Milwaukee.  But  that  was  the  end 
of  an  era.  It  was  1934.  Now  In  the  last  third 
of  the  century  I  find  myself  living  with  a 
set  of  values  that  came  out  of  pre-depres- 
slon  America.  These  values  still  work. 

My  father  came  from  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope. He  spoke  English  but  never  read  or 
wrote  English  very  well,  and  he  worked 
most  of  his  life  as  a  crane  operator  m  the 
steel   foundries.    My   mother   came   off   the 
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farm  In  Northern  Wisconsin — she  was  born 
in  1898 — went  to  the  big  city  of  Chicago,  an 
unheard  of  thing  for  single  ladles  at  that 
time,  and  got  her  degree  In  nursing.  She  was 
a  sort  of  liberated,  very  advanced  woman 
for  her  time,  and  she  sparked  our  entire 
family  with  progressive  ways.  My  father  was 
the  arch  conservative.  They  both  had  pretty 
simple  country  people  type  of  values  and 
maybe  that  explains  my  own  sense  of  values. 

I  went  to  private  religious  academies  in 
Wisconsin  and  that  Is  where  my  education 
stopped.  Just  short  of  graduation  from  high 
school 

Q.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  out  of 
high  school  or  quit? 

A.  I  was  a  pre-beatnlk  beatnik.  I  guess 
that  means  I  was  a  beatnik  before  anybody 
had  a  word  for  it.  I  did  the  golden  triangle — 
San  Francisco.  Mexico  City,  New  York,  be- 
fore Jack  Kerouac  wrote  "On  The  Road"  in 
which  the  nation  discovered  the  beatnik 
variety  of  expatriates. 

I  spent  some  time  writing  In  Taxco,  I  wore 
sandals.  At  that  time  long  hair  was  not 
popular,  even  among  the  beat  variety,  which 
didn't  yet  know  It  was  a  beat  generation.  I 
wore  a  beret.  I  ran  around  with  a  goatee — all 
the  pictures  have  long  since  been  burned  .  .  . 

Then  there  was  the  Canada  experience — 
when  I  went  to  British  Columbia  to  home- 
stead. We  settled  a  day's  walk  on  snowshoes 
xrom  our  post  office.  A  day's  work  meant  14  to 
15  hours.  We  were  about  400  miles  from  the 
nearest  neon  sign.  I've  seen  It  67  below  and 
103  above  in  the  same  place.  That  is  a  range 
of  170  degrees. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  to  make  a  living?  What 
did  you  do  to  eat? 

A.  I  did  some  trapping;  did  some  writing; 
I  was  trying  to  buUd  the  ranch  really.  There 
was  a  lot  more  going  out  than  coming  In.  I'd 
saved  some  money  for  the  occasion.  Finally 
I  needed  some  more  money  to  finish  the 
place,  so  I  came  out  and  went  mto  commer- 
cial fishing  and  that  was  the  year  the  salmon 
disappeared  for  three  years.  I  wound  up 
very,  very  broke.  That  was  also  the  end  of 
the  Canadian  adventure. 

Canada  Is  where  I  learned  that  there  isn't 
any  good  escape.  I'd  intended  to  buUd  my 
own  little  world  and  I  was  going  to  live  in 
my  own  little  world  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
could  go  hang.  I  thought  it  could  be  done. 
It  can't.  There  are  tremendous  benefits  to 
civilization.  In  the  wUdemess  I  found  myself 
spendmg  almost  every  waking  hour  Just  try- 
ing to  survive.  I  did  verv  little  writing  "or 
anything  else  creative.  When  you  spend  a 
couple  of  weeks  sleeping  In  snowbanks  chas- 
ing wild  horses  for  a  few  bucks  or  when  you 
spend  some  time  on  a  trap  line  and  you're 
sleepmg  out  and  It  Is  like  30  below  or  worse, 
you  don't  think  creative  thoughts.  Even 
washday  becomes  a  big  project  because  you 
spend  all  day  hauling  water  up  by  the  tub 
full  from  the  lake.  And  that  Is  all  you  do  all 
day.  You've  only  got  seven  days  a  week  and 
if  you  take  up  one  whole  day  Just  washing 
clothes  ...  I  think  people  who  have  a  notion 
about  getting  off  into  the  wUdemess  should 
be  warned  what  it  la  reaUy  like.  You  are 
going  to  spend  all  of  your  time  Just  surviv- 
ing. If  that  Is  what  you  want,  fine. 

In  Canada  I  found  that  it  was  too  hard  to 
clvUlze  the  wUdemess.  So  I  decided  that 
maybe  I  ought  to  do  this  the  other  way 
around — maybe  I  ought  to  clvUlze  mvself 
and  live  In  clvUlzatlon.  So  that  Is  the  track 
I  finally  took.  I  worked  much  better,  and  I've 
been  on  that  program  ever  stace.  I  can't  get 
enthused  anymore  about  either  being  a  revo- 
lutionary world-changer  or  about  riding  out 
from  the  world.  Now  I  Just  want  to  carve 
out  my  own  piece  of  world  and  keep  sane 
and  happy  with  my  famUy  in  what  is  some- 
times a  rather  Insane  world.  I  think  it  Is 
working— I  think  this  Is  what  I  was  looking 
for. 

David,  have  you  ever  read  the  book.  Dr. 
Zhivago? 


A.  No.  I  haven't. 

Well  Dave.  I  thtok  that  Zhivago  was  one  of 
the  most  moving  books  for  me  at  the  time 
that  It  came  out.  It  certainly  shaped  much  of 
my  thlnkmg.  At  one  point  In  the  book  where 
Zhivago  has  been  captured  by  the  Red  gueril- 
las who  called  themselves  the  Forest  Brother- 
hood he  was  serving  as  their  unit  doctor  In 
the  Siberian  wilderness.  Llberius,  the  head 
of  the  Forest  Brotherhood,  has  Zhivago  In  his 
tent  and  Is  making  him  sleep  In  there  day 
and  night  so  that  he  can  Indoctrinate  him 
as  much  as  possible  In  Communism.  So  fin- 
ally Zhivago  gets  disgusted  and  says  "Look, 
you  people  are  so  great  on  slogans,  but  there 
are  some  slogans  you  have  forgotten — you 
can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  cant  make 
him  drink."  He  goes  on  to  say  "Just  talking 
about  this  great  new  world  of  yours  has  al- 
ready cost  so  many  oceans  of  blood  that  I 
doubt  If  all  the  good  that  you  can  ever 
do  wUl  ever  be  enough  to  wipe  It  out.  You 
expect  me  to  be  grateful  for  liberating  me. 
Sure  you  have  liberated  me — from  my  wife, 
from  my  profession,  from  my  practice  .  .  . 
and  everything  that  I  love.  Have  you  ever 
stopped  to  think  that  maybe  some  people 
don't  want  to  be  liberated?"  I  think  the  les- 
son there  Is  that  If  you  want  to  liberate  your- 
self, fine,  but  maybe  you  Just  better  leave 
other  people  alone.  Maybe  they  don't  want 
to  be  Uberated.  This  Is  something  the  revolu- 
tionaries don't  ever  think  about.  I  know 
that  personally.  I  sometimes  get  danm  tired 
of  people  trytag  to  liberate  me.  I  can  liberate 
myself  If  and  when  I  want  to. 

Q.  Why  did  you  pick  advertising,  why 
magazines,  why  telephone  sales,  why  this 
company? 

A.  Well,  Dave,  I  believe  that  even  to  a 
romanticist  like  me,  the  most  romantic  sound 
In  the  world  Is  the  sound  of  the  dtoner  bell — 
because  that  Is  where  everything  starts.  Until 
you  have  a  full  stomach  nothing  else  Is  pos- 
sible. I  learned  that  sleeping  In  snow  banks. 
I  learned  that  when  I  was  hungry.  You  can't 
create,  you  can't  enjoy  anything  more  than 
.  .  .  you  can  have  the  Joy  of  putting  one 
foot  m  front  of  another,  you  can  have  the 
joy  of  taking  a  deep  breath  and  getting  a 
natural  pme  scent  from  the  forest  around 
you,  you  can  have  these  little  Joys  .  .  .  but 
the  Joy  of  creating,  of  using  your  mind  to 
create  something  or  the  enjoyment  of  the 
creation  of  another  man  or  the  enjoyment 
of  the  mind  of  another  man  .  .  .  no,  you 
can't  enjoy  these  until  you  have  a  full  night's 
sleep,  a  full  stomach  and  have  generallv  set 
aside  your  basic  comfort.  You  can  talk  to 
hungry  Koreans  or  hungry  Vietnamese  to 
find  out  Just  how  creative  they  feel  without 
a  full  stomach  or  washed  bodies.  In  the  ad- 
vertising field  we  work  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  people.  Years  ago  when  I  first  went 
into  business  my  business  card  simply  said 
"Dennis  M.  Kasiun,  Distributor  of  Happiness, 
Progress  and  Prosperity."  What  people  do 
with  this  Is  their  own  business. 

So  I  think  that  sometimes  you  can  create 
more  benefits  for  people  to  satisfy  their  basic 
human  hungers,  and  then,  let  them  take  it 
from  there  to  make  something  out  of  It. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  "Zorba  the  Greek?" 

A.  Yes. 

Remember  the  place  where  Zorba  Is  talking 
to  the  guy  who  is  writing  the  book — It  Is 
written  In  first  person — and  he  says  "Some 
people  make  their  food  into  manure,  some 
people  turn  their  food  into  work  and  good 
humor.  Still  a  few  others  turn  their  food 
Into  God."  He  goes  on  to  say  "I'm  not  quite 
yet  like  the  last  variety,  but  I'm  certainly 
not  the  first."  In  the  advertising  business 
we  help  to  furnish  the  food  that  people  eat 
and  the  products  they  consume.  Whether 
they  turn  that  food  Into  manure  or  whether 
they  turn  It  Into  some  form  of  great  creativ- 
ity ...  I  think  that  Is  entirely  up  to  them. 

Q.  What  does  it  take  to  advance  in  KAS- 
COM,  what  are  you  looking  for  in  employees 
for  management  material? 


A.  I  look  for  Intelligence  and  basic  energy 
level.  In  some  fields  experience  Is  more  im- 
portant than  others  but,  aU  other  things  be- 
ing equal  InteUlgence  and  high  basic  energy 
level  are  key  factors. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  don't  pay  too  much  at- 
tention to  formal  education.  A  guy  I  knew  in 
the  service  got  blown  off  a  ta:ik  in  World 
War  n  and  lost  his  arm.  Yet,  he  plays  golf  in 
the  low  BO'S.  With  two  good  arms  I've  always 
had  a  hard  time  breaking  100.  His  explana- 
tion was  "Well,  Kas,  I  found  that  one  arm 
and  the  right  attitude  wUl  beat  two  arms 
and  the  wrong  attitude  every  time."  I  feel 
the  same  way  about  education;  a  basic  edu- 
cation and  the  right  attitude  wUl  beat  a  high 
level  education  and  the  wrong  attitude  every 
time.  However,  If  you  can  find  a  person  with 
a  high  level  education  and  a  good  attitude,  so 
much  the  better. 

I'm  Interested  In  how  much  drive  a  man  or 
woman  has,  how  much  do  they  really  want  to 
accomplish,  what  their  personal  goals  and 
ambitions  are.  You've  got  to  find  a  person's 
hot  button — ^the  thing  that  turns  him  on. 
Then,  If  you  can  find  a  way  to  tie  what  we 
want  as  a  company  to  what  he  wants  or  she 
wants  as  an  individual,  we  certainly  have  a 
match.  I  think  that  people  have  to'  be  self- 
motivated.  It's  almost  impossible  to  motivate 
other  people.  You  see,  it  takes  years  to  put  a 
person  together  to  what  they  are  when  they 
walk  in  our  door  and  say  "Here  I  am  KAS- 
COM  or  Design  and  Lithography,  I'm  ready  to 
go  to  work  for  you."  At  that  moment  they" are 
whole  people  and  In  the  next  few  weeks  or 
the  next  few  months  or  perhaps  even  the 
next  few  years  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
change  them  substantlaUy.  So  we  are  not  out 
to  change  people — we  are  out  to  accept  them 
as  they  are  and  to  help  them  use  their  talents 
to  the  fullest  for  both  their  benefit  and  outb. 
We  are  still  small  enough  so  that  vou  don't 
have  to  have  too  much  luck  to  be  noticed 
In  our  company.  In  some  of  the  big  corpora- 
tions you  almost  have  to  go  on  some  kind  of 
campaign  to  get  someone  to  notice  you — It's 
not  that  bad  here.  There  is  such  a  demand 
for  pec^le  at  the  top  that  If  you  have  ambi- 
tion you  almost  get  sucked  In  by  the  vacuum. 
I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  we  don't  have 
great  people  at  the  top  because  we  do  have 
the  very  best.  It  is  Just  that  In  an  expanding 
company  you  always  need  more.  Competition 
for  Jobs  at  the  lower  level  is  much  harder  and 
heavier  than  it  is  at  Jobs  at  the  highest  levels. 
At  the  lower  levels  there  are  more  people  wUl- 
ing  to  fill  the  Jobs.  At  the  high  levels  there 
are  so  few  people  who  really  want  to  take  on 
that  much  responsibility.  It  takes  more  than 
Just  the  knowledge  of  business  to  hold  a  top 
Job  In  this  company — It  takes  more  than  Just 
being  qualified  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
you  can  do — you  have  to  really  want  to  do 
things — there  has  to  be  something  during 
you  from  Inside.  You  almost  have  to  be  a 
little  out  of  round,  a  little  wacky  to  go  for 
high  responsibility  in  any  corporation.  I 
don't  recaU  the  humorist  that  said  "One  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  life  Is  getting 
out  of  a  warm  bed  into  a  cold  room."  But 
most  people  really  don't  want  to  get  out  of 
the  warm  bed  Into  the  cold  room — you  have 
to  have  something  driving  from  Inside  to 
want  to  do  It. 

My  advice  to  anyone  who  really  wants  to 
advance  inside  KAS-COM  Is  don't  ask  for 
permission  to  perform.  When  you  see  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done  do  It.  Care. 
Your  supervisor  wUl  very  quickly  be  able 
to  spot  you  because  you  will  be  standing 
head  and  shoulders  above  everyone  else. 
And  don't  forget  that  he's  looking  for  some- 
one who  can  help  him  do  his  Job  better. 
So  before  very  long  you'll  find  him  tapping 
you  on  the  shoulder  regularly  for  special 
assignments.  Sooner  or  later  the  guy  that 
handles  those  special  assignments  well  in 
addition  to  his  regular  work  Is  going  to  get 
tapped  for  advancement. 
■  A  third  category  of  question  I  want  to  ask 
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you  concerns  personal  things.  I've  already 
aalced  you  a  couple  of  them  because  I 
thought  I  was  running  out  of  tape.  I  want 
to  know  what  you  do  when  you  are  not 
down  here  running  this  place,  what  you  do 
In  your  spare  time?  What  are  your  Interests? 
I  understand  that  you  are  a  connoisseur  of 
sorts. 

We  have  an  awfully  good  library  develop- 
ing In  our  home.  Somehow  we  never  got 
around  to  buying  a  TV  set.  Instead  we  talk 
to  each  other  and  read.  All  the  kids  enjoy 
reading  very  much.  I  know  that  we  miss 
srirae  things  on  TV  but  I'm  more  Interested 
In  our  kids  getting  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  other  things  In  life  besides  being  en- 
tertained. We  have  quite  a  collection  of  art 
books  and  art  studies  that  we  enjoy. 

Q.  What  artists  do  you  admire  most? 

A.  May  I  name  several?  I  think  that  Vin- 
cent Van  Gogh  Is  one  that  I  favor  heavily 
over  all.  I  like  Monet  and  the  Impressionists. 
I  think  that  Rembrandt's  handling  of  light 
Is  utterly  fantastic.  I  like  Hopper.  Probab- 
ly the  greatest  on  the  contemporary  scene 
that  I  like  but  can't  afford  Is  Andrew  Wyeth. 
We  have  one  of  his  prints  In  the  Cincinnati 
apartment.  But  as  long  as  Wyeth  gets  $80.- 

000  and  up  for  his  paintings  I  think  I  am 
Just  going  to  have  to  be  satisfied  with  prints. 
We  are  frequently  contributing  to  local 
artists.  Even  In  a  difficult  year  like  1972  we 
added  several  paintings  by  local  artists  to 
our  company  art  collection.  In  Boise  we 
have  paintings  by  Auth  and  Nicely.  We  are 
trying  to  Invest  In  good  art  as  an  Invest- 
ment that  can  also  be  enjoyed  by  all  em- 
ployees. We  have  a  Frank  Myers  original  in 
the  Cincinnati  Office  and  a  Welntraub  in 
New  Jersey.  As  we  open  new  offices  one  of  our 
hopes  is  to  budget  a  larger  and  ever  larger 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  these  offices 
to  original  art. 

Other  areas — music.  I  don't  like  music 
that  strikes  me  more  as  pure  noise.  I  favor 
the  classic  forms  of  Jazz.  I  think  progressive 
Jazz  Is  one  of  the  classic  forms  and  It  Is  nice 
to  see  progressive  Jazz  coming  back  again. 

1  think  we  are  going  to  see  It  "In"  stgaln 
sometime  In  the  next  5  to  10  years.  I  think 
we'll  see  Dixieland  revived.  It  has  Its  own 
sound  and  one  thing  we  have  too  little  of 
right  now  Is  unique  sound.  There  are  too 
many  things  sounding  too  similar. 

The  "fun"  things  that  I  do — I  enjoy  flying. 
I  have  my  private,  commercial,  multi-engine 
and  Instrument  licenses  and  ratings  but  I  am 
still  working  on  my  instructor's  rating  so 
that  I  can  teach  my  own  boys  to  fly.  Recentlv 
I  started  getting  Involved  In  aerobatics.  If 
aerobatics  ever  dulls  I'd  like  to  try  alr-raclng. 
I  like  shooting  very  much,  both  trap  shoot- 
ing and  rifle  shooting.  I  have  my  own  hand 
loading  stuff  for  all  the  gauges  and  calibers 
that  I  use. 

Q.  What  Is  your  favorite  spectator  sport? 

A  The  only  SE)€ctator  sport — and  it's  not 
reallv  a  sport — that  I  am  Interested  In  is 
bullfighting,  and  then  It  has  to  be  as  a 
spectator  only,  although  it  wasn't  always  that 
way.  I  spent  part  of  my  teens  In  Mexico  and 
La  Corrida  was  one  of  the  things  I  got  In- 
volved tn.  I  was  on  the  beach  In  Mazatlan 
when  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Gullermo  Gon- 
zales took  me  under  his  wing  and  started 
teaching  me  to  become  a  matador.  He  was  a 
breeder  of  fighting  bulls  In  the  State  of 
Aguascallentes.  When  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment discovered  that  I  had  overstayed  my 
welcome  In  the  country  they  escorted  me  to 
the  border.  It's  probably  Just  as  well  that 
my  career  as  a  matador  ended  right  there. 
It  was  a  lot  of  fun.  I  got  knocked  around 
more  than  I  care  to  remember  but  the 
rest  of  It  was  fun.  I  still  follow  It.  It 
Is  not  so  much  a  sport  as  it  Is  an  art.  It  is 
not  Intended  to  be  fair  to  the  bull.  It  Is  a 
real  life  drama  done  on  stage.  It  Is  a  ballet 
with  death  waiting  for  you  If  you  don't  bring 
It  off  right.  I  know  that  most  Americans  don't 


think  too  much  of  bullfighting.  It  Is  not  part 
of  our  life  style.  Perhaps  few  p>eople  who 
are  not  Spanish  or  Portuguese  understand  It 
very  well.  When  It  is  done  well  It  Is  most  en- 
joyable. When  It  Is  not  done  well  it  is  very, 
very  bad. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  In  writing?  Have 
you  just  given  it  up? 

A.  I  decided  to  stop  serious  writing  until 
I  was  past  30  and  baud  developed  enough  of 
a  philosophy  that  I  didn't  have  to  change 
my  mind  from  one  day  to  the  next.  This  has 
since  happened  on  both  counts.  There  are 
finally  enough  concretes  so  that  I  have  a 
philosophy  and  everyday  the  things  that  I 
do  inside  that  day  are  done  within  that 
philosophy.  It  is  not  a  philosophy  that 
laughs  at  me  for  taking  It  seriously.  Fre- 
quently the  philosophies  that  you  study  in 
college  are  nothing  more  than  parlor  games. 
Mine  Is  not  one  of  these.  It  demands  to  be 
taken  seriously.  A  person  isn't  going  to  get 
very  far  very  fast  without  a  pretty  firm  philo- 
sophy to  follow.  You  can't  live  on  the  range 
of  the  moment  and  If  you  try  to  do  It  you 
are  quickly  dead.  You've  got  to  look  out  there 
ahead  as  far  as  you  can  possibly  see  and  deal 
with  your  entire  life  as  a  whole.  This  requires 
a  philosophy. 

Q.  What  is  your  philosophy? 

A.  It  can  be  summarized  in  one  sentence — 
"I  believe  there  is  no  legitimate  conflict  of 
Interest  among  men."  It  is  to  my  interest  to 
see  that  you  have  everything  that  you  should 
from  me,  everything  that  you've  earned  from 
me,  and  it  is  to  your  best  Interest  to  see  that 
I  have  everything  that  I  deserve  from  you, 
always.  When  you  look  at  your  life  over  the 
long  period  of  time  things  look  a  lot  differ- 
ent than  they  do  on  the  stage  of  the  moment. 
According  to  the  pragmatlst  It  may  be  all 
right  to  steal  as  long  as  it  works.  But  if  you 
look  at  your  life  beyond  the  range  of  the 
moment  you  get  an  entirely  different  picture. 
I  think  that  it  was  Bsunum  who  said  "There's 
a  sucker  born  every  minute."  And  the  biggest 
sucker  is  the  guy  who  Is  looking  for  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Anybody  who  has  that 
kind  of  larceny  in  his  heart  is  Just  waiting 
to  be  taken.  The  guy  who  is  trying  to  get 
something  that  he  doesn't  have  coming  is  a 
mark.  The  biggest  safeguard  that  a  i>er8on 
has  to  keep  from  getting  taken  Is  to  keep  the 
game  honest. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  coin  of  honesty. 
The  one  side  is  not  to  accept,  not  to  demand, 
not  to  receive  the  unearned.  The  other  side 
Is  not  to  grant  the  unearned  or  the  unde- 
served. In  other  words  don't  help  someone 
fake  It  because  you  are  doing  them  a  dis- 
service when  you  do.  And  you  are  doing 
yourself  a  disservice  because  when  you  get 
Involved  in  helping  other  p>eople  to  fake  it. 
pretty  soon  you  start  wondering  what  Is  real 
and  what  Is  not  real  and  then  you  may  very 
well  start  faking  it  yotirself — and  that  gets 
rough  in  a  hurry. 

I  think  that  civilization  has  so  much  to 
offer  because  It  allows  each  of  us  to  special - 
llze.  If  we  are  to  have  civilization  It  require^ 
the  existence  of  government.  We  must  have 
criminal  and  civil  law  and  we  must  give  up 
our  right  to  the  use  of  retaliatory  force  and 
place  that  right  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  country  is  merely  a  philosophy  with 
geographic  boundaries.  If  you  have  a  good 
philosophy,  a  good  way  of  life,  you  want  to 
protect  it  and  you  want  to  prevent  other 
people  from  taking  over  your  way  of  life 
and  changing  it.  So  you  need  a  government 
also  to  provide  not  only  an  Internal  police 
force  but  an  external  police  force  or  £irmy. 
Other  than  these  areas  I  don't  think  we  need 
government  for  very  many  things.  I  think  the 
last  great  step  forward  in  civilization  came 
with  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  I 
think  the  next  great  step  forward  will  come 
with  the  separation  of  government  and  eco- 
nomics. You  see,  we  have  never  had  capital- 


ism in  the  world.  At  first  the  so  called  capi- 
talist, or  industrialist,  controlled  a  lot  of 
government  and  as  a  consequence  the  market 
was  not  free  because  the  government  Is  the 
repository  of  the  use  of  physical  force.  Any 
time  the  government  does  anything  at  all  it 
is  always  with  a  threat  behind  It,  "Look,  If 
you  don't  go  along  with  what  I  say  we'll  force 
you  to  do  It."  But  the  market  place  must 
remain  free. 

A  business  must  approach  you  and  say. 
"Well,  we  will  sell  this  at  so  much.  Do  you 
want  to  buy  it  or  not?"  And  you  can  say, 
"Yes,"  or  "No."  and  that  is  all  you  have  to 
say  about  It.  Unless  a  business  has  some  kind 
of  government  backing  or  pull  they  cannot 
use  physical  force  to  usurp  the  right  of  an 
Individual  to  make  up  his  own  mind  about 
something.  In  some  countries,  we  have  a 
reversal  of  roles  in  which  the  people,  not  the 
industrialist,  but  the  people  at  large  have 
this  kind  of  power  over  everybody  else.  They 
can  enslave  anybody  that  they  please  Just  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers.  As  long  as  you  are 
with  the  niajorlty,  you  can  make  the  minor- 
ities your  slaves.  This  Is  not  right  either. 
In  our  country  today  we  have  the  sort  of 
situation  that  can  only  be  described  as  Oang 
Warfare.  It  takes  a  gang  to  get  something 
through  Congress.  If  you  have  a  big  enough 
gang  you  can  ram  it  through  either  as  a 
lobbying  gang  or  as  a  block  vote.  But  one 
man  In  the  cause  of  Justice  can't  go  to  Con- 
gress and  say,  "We  should  do  this."  Congress 
says,  "What  Is  your  name,  fella;  who  do 
you  represent;  how  many  votes?  How  much 
of  an  Industrial  lobby  to  support  me  with 
campaign  funds  next  time  I  run  for  re-elec- 
tion? What?  Just  yourself?  Well.  I'm  sorry. 
We  can't  do  anything  for  you."  And  this  Is 
pretty  much  the  way  it  works.  As  you  get 
more  involved  in  some  of  these  things  as  we 
have  in  the  last  couple  of  years  we've  dis- 
covered how  frequently  Justice  has  nothing 
to  do  with  It.  I  think  that  the  only  answer 
Is  a  totally  unregulated  economy. 

I'm  not  going  to  get  Jefferson's  quote  right 
but  it  is  something  like  this  and  it  is  en- 
graved around  the  rotunda  of  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.,  "I  swear  an 
eternal  hatred  to  all  that  enslaves  the  mind 
of  man."  Jefferson  Is  probably  the  philo- 
sophical father  of  otir  country.  And  his  Ideas, 
his  pholosophies.  are  things  we  are  still  work- 
ing on,  still  striving  to  reach.  I  think  we  will 
reach  this  kind  of  greatness  If  we  keep  try- 
ing. I  think  that  we  will  develop  new  philo- 
sophies and  that  we  will  bring  forth  new 
great  men  who  will  help  ovir  country  In  the 
difficult  periods  that  lie  ahead.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  revolutions.  Some  of  them  are  bloody 
and  some  of  them  are  without  blood.  The 
ones  without  blood  may  take  a  little  longer 
but  they  will  not  cost  quite  so  much. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  need  in  the 
country  now  or  In  the  future  relating  to  this 
company  for  philosophies  like  Mark  Twain's? 

A.  I  think  his  philosophy  might  have 
laughed  at  him.  He  takes  a  rather  dim  view 
of  man's  self-importance.  Tiiere  are  a  lot 
of  pompous  people  walking  around  think- 
ing that  they  are  the  most  important  thing 
in  this  world.  Twain  took  a  rather  dim  view 
of  that  and  tried  to  put  man  in  perspective 
to  the  world,  to  nature,  to  God.  I  take  people 
seriously  and  I  like  people  who  take  them- 
selves seriously. 

I've  been  amused  by  many  of  the  works  of 
Mark  Twain  and  I  think  that  he  is  one  of 
the  first  real  American  writers.  Before  Mark 
Twain  we  Just  had  people  copying  European 
literary  styles.  But  I  don't  agree  with  his 
philosophy  in  that  area.  Let  me  explain. 

When  I  was  a  kid  growinc  up  I  was  told 
that  there  wen  only  two  philosophie.s  a  man 
could  have.  Either  yc'U  had  to  be  a  Frledrich 
Nietzsche  type  of  superm.in  and  trample  all 
over  other  people  or  you  had  tn  subscribe 
to  the  alternate  altruistic  philosophy  of  cast- 
ing your  bread  upon  the  water?.  I  couldn't 
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seem  to  get  enthusiastic  about  either  phi- 
losophy. I'd  go  beachcombing  before  I'd  try 
to  get  ahead  by  trampling  over  other  people. 
On  the  other  hand  I  have  no  intention  of 
working  my  backside  off  casting  my  bread 
upon  the  waters,  then  skulking  up  and  down 
like  a  charity  bastard  waiting  In  line  for 
something  to  com:  back  to  me.  It  wasn't 
until  Just  about  my  31st  birthday  that  I 
discovered  the  concept  of  rational  self-inter- 
est as  opposed  to  selfishness. 

The  concept  of  rational  self-interest  made 
It  clear  to  me  that  I  should  be  Interested  In 
myself  because  one  of  the  things  I  wanted 
to  do  most  was  to  survive — I  wanted  to  live — 
to  be  alive  and  to  stay  alive  as  long  as  I 
possibly  could.  Without  consciousness — if 
you  don't  value  consciousness — what  other 
values  are  possible?  That  Is  one  of  the  axioms 
or  concretes  of  my  personal  philosophy.  So 
consciousness,  life  itself  is  a  primary  value. 
Another  primary  value  is  happiness.  I  believe 
that  happiness  is  the  mental  equivalent  of 
physical  good  health.  That  glow  of  mental 
and  emotional  well-being,  that  feeling  of 
happiness,  tells  you  that  all  is  rtght  Just  as 
a  physical  glow  of  good  health  tells  you  that 
your  body  Is  operating  properly  and  Is  in 
good  condition.  I  think  that  happiness  has 
got  to  be  a  primary  value  because  if  a  per- 
son's life  Is  miserable — if  he  Is  unhappy 
through  life  and  therefore  emotionally  sick 
and  things  are  wrong — then  to  what  purpose 
or  of  what  use  can  his  life  be? 

Why  would  a  man  wish  to  be  conscious  for 
105  years  if  every  moment  of  that  con- 
sciousness was  misery  and  unhappiness?  So  I 
think  that  the  three  things  that  all  men 
strive  for  regardless  of  their  race,  creed,  or 
color  are  life,  happiness,  and  physical  health. 
All  other  values  are  derivatives  of  these.  This 
being  the  case  I  think  that  people  had  better 
take  their  lives  seriously. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  culture  you  notice 
that  all  the  statuary  is  virtually  two  dimen- 
sional. Man  is  never  shown  in  motion.  He  al- 
ways looks  like  his  Joints  are  rigid.  Then, 
if  you  hunt  through  ruins  on  Crete,  as  Bon- 
nie and  I  both  have,  you  find  in  the  My- 
cenaean civilization  that  the  statuary  of 
man  begins  to  take  the  third  dimension.  Fi- 
nally In  the  Greek  classic  period  you  find 
man  portrayed  as  a  God. 

I  believe  that  In  this  life,  without  reference 
to  any  other,  man  can  attain  all  he  will  ever 
know  of  God.  There  may  be  other  lives.  I 
don't  know.  But  I  do  know  that  I  have  this 
life  and  I  Intend  to  enjoy  every  last  minute 
of  It. — ^The  Empire  Builders.  Copyright  1973. 
published  by  permission  of  Kasum  Communi- 
cations, Inc. 


AGNEW  SPEAKS  OUT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Evans  and 
Novak,  in  their  syndicated  column  pub- 
lished last  Sunday  in  the  Washingt(Hi 
Post,  reported  on  the  alleged  dissatisfac- 
tion of  conservative  Republican  Con- 
gressmen with  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew's  recent  public  remarks  on  Wa- 
tergate. Actually,  the  Vice  President  has 
repeatedly  cited  the  significant  achieve- 
ments of  the  Nixon  administration  in 
both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  and 
has  cautioned  the  public — and  Republi- 
cans in  particular — against  allowing  the 
furor  surroimding  Watergate  to  obscure 
the  merits  of  the  Republican  position  on 
other  great  Issues  facing  the  coimtry 
today. 

The  Evans  and  Novak  column  made 
specific  reference  to  a  speech  the  Vice 


President  delivered  before  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  "Bull  Elephants"  Repub- 
lican congressional  staff  organization  at 
the  Capitol  Hill  Club  en  May  21.  1973. 

While  I  was  not  present  at  that  meet- 
ing, I  have  examined  the  full  text  of  the 
Vice  President's  statement,  which  was 
released  to  the  press.  Not  only  do  I  per- 
sonally find  the  tone  of  the  remarks  ap- 
propriate and  alU^ether  imobjection- 
able,  I  also  feel  the  Vice  President's 
observations  on  the  durability  of  Repub- 
lican principles,  temporary  crises  not- 
withstanding, were  valid  ones  with  which 
every  thoughtful  person  will  agree. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  not  yet  have  had  the 
chance  to  hear  or  read  tliis  very  valuable 
statement  in  its  entirety,  I  would  like  to 
include  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  Vice  President's  "Bull 
Elephants"  address: 
Address  bt  the  Vice  PBEsmENx  of  the  United 

States,  Bull  Elephants  Luncheon,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Mat  21,  1973. 

This  Is  not  the  easiest  time  to  be  a  high- 
profile  Republican  In  Washington. 

But  It  may  well  be  the  best  time  for  Re- 
publican partisans  to  give  evidence,  in  every 
appropriate  way,  of  our  Party  pride  and 
loyalty. 

There  are  times  when  people  momentarily 
lose  a  sight  of  what  would  otherwise  be  ob- 
vious, and  when  to  remind  them  of  the  ob- 
vious is  not  to  belabor  it.  This  is  such  a  time. 

No  matter  when  or  how  each  of  us  in  this 
room  came  to  Join  the  Republican  Party,  I  am 
sure  that  each  of  us  did  so  because  we  sensed 
that  the  Party's  historic  Ideals,  and  its  ap- 
proaches to  solving  the  major  problems  of  the 
day,  offered  the  best  hope  of  accomplishing, 
quite  simply,  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number. 

The  Republican  Party's  record  of  service 
to  the  States,  the  Nation,  and  the  Nation's 
communities  is  a  legitimate  source  of  pride 
to  us  all.  The  phUosophical  underpinnings  of 
that  record  are  not  so  shallow  or  wispy  that 
the  sensation  of  the  moment  warrants  a  re- 
treat from  the  battle  to  Implement  our 
philosophy  through  positive  and  progressive 
programs  for  the  achievement  of  our  major 
national  goals. 

I  am  as  proud  of  my  Republican  Identifica- 
tion today  as  I  was  last  year,  or  four  years 
ago,  or  twenty  years  ago.  And  I  know  all  of 
you  share  this  sense  of  pride. 

You  who  work  on  the  Hill  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  contribution  which 
you  have  made,  year  in  and  year  out,  this 
year  as  In  prior  years,  to  the  shaping  of  the 
Nation's  laws. 

The  Republican  contingent  in  Congress  has 
worked  determinedly  and  constructively  to 
protect  the  public  interest  by  promoting  leg- 
islation that  is  needed,  opposing  legislation 
that  is  not.  And.  with  the  help  of  like-think- 
ing friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  you 
have  achieved  a  degree  of  success  In  this 
regard  that  often  leaves  one  wondering  who 
is  in  the  majority  and  who  is  in  the  minority. 

The  American  people  have  been  well  served 
by  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress  and 
by  their  supporting  minority  staff  members. 
You  merit  and  will  continue  to  receive  the 
support  and  appreciation  of  those  of  our 
citizens  who  demand  efficient  and  fiscally  re- 
sponsible Government,  a  strong  national  de- 
fense and  a  deep  conunitment  to  reversing 
the  continued  flow  of  power  to  Washington. 

It  Is  understandable  that  those  of  us  who 
are  subjected  to  the  Incessant  drumbeat  of 
publicity  given  to  Watergate  tend  to  feel 
coerced  by  the  seeming  weight  of  it  all  and 
to  grope  anew  each  day  for  ever  stronger 
words  of  condemnation  and  dissociation  from 
the  alleged  and  Insinuated  wrongdoing,  lest 
we  be  thought  to  protest  too  little. 


But  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  not 
be  stampeded  into  protesting  entirely  too 
much.  Republicans  must  not  allow  the  con- 
tent of  their  speeches,  statements  and  even 
private  conversations  to  be  controlled  by 
those  who  are  literally  obsessed  with  one  sub- 
ject, some  of  whom  do  now  and  always  did 
wish  our  Party  nothing  but  111. 

Some  people  in  this  town.  In  and  out  of 
Government,  never  wanted  Richard  Nixon  to 
become  President.  They  will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  him  and  this  would  be  true  whether 
or  not  Watergate  had  ever  happened.  Some 
people  do  not  subscribe  to  either  the  Presi- 
dent's or  the  Republican  Party's  goals  in 
such  areas  as  revitallzation  of  the  Federal 
sj-stem  through  the  return  of  resources,  re- 
sponslbUltles  and  Initiative  to  our  States  and 
localities,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
national  defense  and  a  strong  bargaining 
position  vis-a-vis  those  other  nations  with 
whom  we  must  from  time  to  time  negotiate 
on  matters  affecting  our  vital  national 
interests. 

Presidential  accomplishment  under  Rich- 
ard  Nixon  has  been  formidable;  Presidential 
initiative  under  Richard  Nixon  has  been  un- 
precedented. Richard  Nixon  has  advanced  the 
United  States  by  discarding  the  conventional 
Utopian  rhetoric  for  solid,  pragmatic  action. 
As  a  result,  other  nations,  allies  and  ad- 
versaries, know  where  we  stand  and  respect 
our  positions. 

It  is  time  Republicans  resume  talking 
about  the  underlying  merits  of  the  issues 
before  the  Congress.  We  have  the  programs 
We  have  the  policies.  And  we  are  prepared 
to  offer  real  and  imaginative  solutions  to  the 
real— as  opposed  to  the  manufactured— prob- 
lems of  our  times.  It  is  time,  gentlemen,  that 
we  went  back  to  work. 


THE  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK  AWARD 
OF  EXCELLENCE 
(Mr.  ALBERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Studds>  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. May  23.  1973,  the  John  W.  McCor- 
mack  Award  of  Excellence  was  presented 
to  the  outstanding  employee  of  the  House 
for  1972  in  an  impressive  ceremony  at- 
tended by  Speaker  McCormack.  The  re- 
cipient of  the  1972  award  was  Robert  M 
Menaugh,  the  House's  first  and  only 
superintendent  of  the  Radio-Television 
Gallery.  I  have  known  Bob  for  27  years 
and  I  can  personally  attest  to  the  ex- 
cellent work  he  has  done  and  the  high 
standards  he  has  set  for  the  Radio-TV 
Gallery.  His  spirit  of  dedication  and  co- 
operation is  unsurpassed.  Bob  has  the 
difficult  Job  of  serving  two  masters' 
Members  of  the  House  and  representa- 
tives of  the  broadcast  news  media.  How- 
ever, Bob  has  earned  the  deep  respect 
and  friendship  of  both. 

We  in  the  House  have  depended  on 
Bob  Menaugh  for  so  much  for  so  long 
that  his  name  is  synonymous  with  the 
Radio-TV  Gallerj-  which  he  helped  es- 
tablish in  1939. 1  am  sure  all  Members  of 
the  House  join  with  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Bob  Menaugh  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include  a 
transcript  of  the  John  W.  McCormack 
Award  ceremony  honoring  Bob  Menaugh 
and  a  news  item  broadcast  by  cor- 
respondent Joseph  McCaffrey. 
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John  W.  McCormack  Award  of  Excel- 
liNCE  Presentation — Kenneth  Harding, 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  Presiding  Mat  23, 
1973 

Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  Speaker  McCormack,  Mr. 
Speaker  Albert,  Majority  Leader  O'Neill,  our 
good  chaplain,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  On  be- 
half of  the  selection  Committee,  It  is  once 
again  my  honor  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  this 
happy  ceremony.  First  of  all.  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack.  It  is  so  nice  to  have  you  with  us 
again.  All  of  us  share  a  very  special  feeling  of 
warmth  and  love  for  you.  Thank  you  for  com- 
ing home,  sir 

Each  year  the  committee  takes  on  the  task 
of  finding  that  one  person — that  one  person 
out  of  over  10,000  employees  who  best  rep- 
resents the  high  standards  that  have  been 
established  for  the  person  chosen  as  the 
recipient  of  the  John  W.  McCormack  Award 
for  Excellence.  It  Is  truly  an  awsome  respon- 
sibility to  make  that  determination — but  still 
an  assignment  that  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee considers  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  part 
of.  Today,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us 
two  previous  recipients  of  this  honor — and 
I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  they  were  and 
are  true  winners  In  every  sense  of  the  word — 
Lew  Deschler  for  1970.  Turner  Robertson  for 
1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  has  scored 
again  for  1972.  The  man  chosen  Is  a  product 
of  the  great  State  of  Indiana  and  has  served 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  over  40 
years — his  contributions  have  been  many  and 
hia  devotion  to  the  Country  and  the  Congress 
have  been  outstanding.  Others  this  morning 
will  tell  of  his  accomplishments.  When  you 
hear  the  remarks.  I'm  sure  you  will  all  agree 
that  the  right  choice  has  once  again  been 
made.  Now,  Speaker  McCormack,  will  you 
iOndly  present  the  plaque  to  the  winner  of 
1972,  the  Honorable  Robert  McFadden 
Menaugh. 

Speaker  McCormack.  Bob,  I'm  very  happy 
to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion — meet  my  old 
colleagues  and  friends.  I'm  particularly 
pleased  to  execute  this  part  of  this  sweet  and 
warm  gathering  and  event. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  deeply  touched  by  the 
action  of  the  employees  of  establishing  this 
annual  award  of  excellence  in  my  honor — I'm 
glad  whUe  I  am  alive.  I'm  particularly  pleased 
to  present  this  to  you  and  for  you  to  be  In- 
cluded with  the  other  two  aluxnnl — the  recip- 
ients of  the  award — and  you  richly  deserve 
It.  Your  relationship  with  myself  has  been 
very  close,  very  close.  And  also  with  Speaker 
Albert.  And  you've  done  a  grand  Job  up  there. 
You  certainly  got  a  lot  of  space  out  of  me 
that  very  few  could  have  got.  I  congratulate 
you  on  that.  For  that  alone  you  are  entitled 
to  this  award. 

Mr.  Harding.  Before  Bob  responds.  Speaker 
Albert,  would  you  like  to  say  a  few  words 
please? 

Speaker  Albert.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  and 
friends.  I  want  to  Join  Speaker  McCormack 
In  congratulating  Bob  Menaugh  In  being 
the  third  on  what  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Ulustrlous  lists  you  can  put  together 
in  the  Capitol  either  with  Members  or  em- 
ployees or  officers  of  the  House.  You  have 
earned  this  distinction  and  you  certainly 
Join  two  very  Illustrious  predecessors.  I'm 
happy  that  this  award  Is  made  in  the  name 
of  John  McCormack  because  I  believe  John 
did  as  much  if  not  more  for  the  employees 
of  the  House  as  any  Speaker  in  the  history 
of  the  House.  He  was  always  mindful  of  their 
welfare  .  .  .  time  and  again  almost  imnotlced 
by  other  people.  I  have  heard  him  say  to 
Chairmen  of  Committees  who  were  handling 
bills — Don't  otir  own  people  get  a  part  of  this 
.  .  .7"  Are  we  taking  care  of  our  own,  too? 
and  John,  that  shows  the  attachment  which 
you  had  for  the  employees  of  the  House  and 
I  know  the  considerations  which  you  had 
for  them  Is  renected  In  the  love  which  they 
all  had  for  you. 


I'm  glad  the  award  is  going  to  Bob  Me- 
naugh. I  don't  know  how  John  found  any 

extra  room;  that's  the  biggest  problem  I 
have.  If  you  think  that  Impoundment  and 

the  Vietnam  War  are  problems,  you  ought  to 
try  and  get  rooms  for  the  Members  that  want 

them  here.  It's  the  most  dlfflctUt  I  think  I 
ever  undertook.  But,  I'm  glad  It  went  to 
Robert  Menaugh,  for  here  we  have  a  g^eat 
institution— the  Radio  and  TV  Gallery.  The 
Radio  and  TV  Gallery  is  Robert  Menaugh.  He 
set  It  up,  he  \b  the  only  person  that  was  born 
with  It  and  Is  still  here,  actively  participat- 
ing In  It. 

And  he  has  run  it  through  all  the  years. 
I  have  never  had  a  complaint,  not  one  from 
one  single  representative  of  that  great  branch 
or  those  two  great  branches  of  the  media 
about  his  work.  I  have  only  compllmenta 
about  the  work  of  Bob  Menaugh.  In  doing 
that,  he  certainly  rendered  great  service 
to  the  House,  to  his  fellow  employees  and 
to  the  Members.  Bob,  I  thank  you  and  I 
congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  Now  I'm  going  to  ask  Ray 
Madden  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  entire  In- 
diana delegation. 

Mr.  Madden.  Thank  you.  Ken.  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  former  and  present.  I  shouldn't  say 
both  ancient  and  modern.  On  behalf  of  the 
great  State  of  Indiana,  and  I  am  now  goUig 
to  make  a  special  inclusion  there  and  put 
the  Republicans  in  with  the  Democrats  In 
Indiana,  in  congratulating  Bob  here  because 
his  name  U  well  known  back  In  the  State  of 
Indiana  ...  as  one  of  the  great  news  men 
of  that  state  and  we've  had  some  great  ones 
over  the  years. 

I  remember  when  during  my  31  years  here 
now,  John,  Mr.  speaker,  I  got  acquainted 
with  Bob.  He  was  a  big  help  to  me  when  I 
came  here  and  ever  since.  I  see  a  number  of 
the  newsboys  here  .  .  .  and  they  are  an  in- 
valuable help  to  all  Members  of  Congress, 
whether  they  are  new  Members  or  old  Mem- 
bers. IX  it  weren  t  for  the  newspaper  profes- 
sion, I  think  most  of  the  Congressmen  who 
come  down  here — if  they  had  to  depend  on 
their  own  lot — they  woaldnt  last  very  long. 
With  the  help  of  a  few  friendly  news  people 
they  can  get  the  word  back  home  to  the 
people  that  their  representatives  down  here 
are  accomplishing  something,  whether  you 
are  misrepresented  or  not  I  don't  know.  But 
never  the  less,  it  helps  at  home. 

Bob,  I  know  everyone  m  Indiana  is  proud 
of  you  m  receiving  thU  great  award  from  the 
former  Speaker.  There  have  been  so  many 
great  thmgs  said  about  our  former  Speaker. 
We  re  aU  glad  to  see  him  back  here,  and  I 
thlnJt  heU  go  down  in  history  as  probably 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Speakers  In  our 
history.  John  McCormack,  now,  I'm  going 
to  limit  that  because  Carl  has  stUl  got  a 
long  time  to  go.  He  may  pass  you  before  my 
words  are  outlawed  as  to  your  standing.  But, 
we  certainly  are  happy  to  see  our  former 
Speaker  and  I  want  to  congratulate  him  for 
originating  this  great  prize  which  I  know  the 
news  media  people  greatly  appreciate,  as 
well  as  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
people  of  Indiana.  Congratulations  Bob. 

Mr.  Harding.  And  now  we'U  have  a  few 
words  from  Bob  Menaugh.  Bob. 

Mr.  Menaugh.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
the  nominating  committee  that  bestowed 
this  plaque.  I'm  supposed  to  know  all  the 
things  that  are  going  on  around  here,  but 
I  didn't  know  that  this  committee  was  con- 
sidering my  selection. 

There  Is  a  tradition  aroimd  here  that 
short  speeches  are  always  the  best,  so  I  will 
quit  while  I  am  ahead  and  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  Thank  you  all. 

Mr.  Harding.  We  do  have  Mrs.  Menaugh 
with  us  today.  We  are  very  proud  of  your 
husband. 

Mrs.  MENAT7GH.  Thank  you. 


Outstanding  House  Employee  Honored 
(By  Joseph  McCaffrey) 

Later  this  morning,  to  be  exact  at  10:30, 
a  fine  public  servant  will  be  paid  tribute, 
and  a  deserved  tribute  it  is. 

These  are  the  days  when  men  and  women 
who  work  in  government  are  under  suspi- 
cion, there  is  a  distrust  of  our  government. 
The  stars  and  stripes  feeling  we  used  to 
have,  for  example,  during  World  War  II — 
if  you  are  that  old — has  long  faded  Into  an 
echo. 

But  today,  at  a  small  ceremony,  attended 
by  a  small  number  of  people,  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  ever  known  with  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  given  the  honor  as  the  out- 
standing employee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  1972. 

His  name  Is  Robert  Menaugh,  and  he  Is 
known  to  radio  and  television  men  and 
women  from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  from  Miami 
to  Anchorage. 

Today,  Bob  Menaugh  wUl  receive  the  John 
W.  McCormack  Award,  and  It  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  former  Speaker  himself,  in 
person. 

Bob  Menaugh  has  been  a  Capitol  employee 
40  years.  He  was  the  man  who  established 
the  Radio  Gallery  In  the  Infancy  of  this  busi- 
ness, and  he   is  still  the  man  in  charge. 

Bob  Menaugh,  the  man  from  Indiana,  is 
one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  know  .  . .  and  for  forty  years  he  has  proved 
that  there  are  outstanding  people  serving 
In  government.  He  Is  one  of  them.  Today  lb 
his  day. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Spence  (.at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Geeald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  May  29, 
on  account  of  otticlal  business. 

Mr.  Bray  (.at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford.)  ,  for  May  29  through  June  4,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Dickinson  (.at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordj  for  the  week  of  May  29, 
on  account  ox  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretoiore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  for  1  hour,  to- 
day; and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(.The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Uuber;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter :  > 

Mr.  Lanugrebe,  for  1  hour,  on  May 
31. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sebelius.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(.The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SxuoDs>  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  J 

Mr.  £>  RASER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mrs.  Grhtiths  and  ^o  include  extra- 
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neous  matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $312.50. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
Is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $467.50. 

Mr.  Symms  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $425. 

Mr.  Gaydos  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $807.50. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Huber)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Lent  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  F^ndley. 

Mr.  Qote. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HiNSHAW. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instance. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Stark  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  HifeBERT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  31,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

972.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  report  on  statutory  limita- 
tions on  the  numbers  of  officers  serving  in 
the  various  commissioned  grades  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  I*ub- 
lic  Law  92-561;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

973.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  special  report  on  export 
control,  pursuant  to  section  4(b)  (4)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  92-412;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

974.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  the  texts  of  International 
Labor  Organization  Convention  No.  128  and 
ILO  Recommendation  No.  131  concerning  In- 
validity, Old-Age  and  Survivors'  Benefits, 
pursuant  to  article  19  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  ILO  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-107) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

975.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

976.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  including  the  Copyright 
Office,  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund 
Board,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  139  and  163,  re- 
spectively; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

977.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  entitled  "Statistics  of  Pub- 
licly Owned  Electric  trtUltles  In  the  United 
States,  1971";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

978.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  problems  of  Southwest  Indians, 
as  part  of  a  nationwide  study  of  civil  rights 
problems  of  American  Indians,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-315;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

979.  A  letter  from  the  National  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Club  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  national  convention 
of  the  club  during  September  1972,  together 
with  a  report  of  the  examination  of  the  fi- 
nancial status,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  1103;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Received  F^om  the  Comptroller  General 

980.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list  of 
the  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  April  1973,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  1174;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 


Mr.  HENDERSON :  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Sendee.  H.R.  5094.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reclassification  of  positions  of 
deputy  U.S.  marshal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-235).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  415.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6458.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  authorize  assistance  for  planning,  develop- 
ment and  initial  operation,  research,  and 
training  projects  for  systems  for  the  effective 
provision  of  health  care  services  under  emer- 
gency conditions;  (Rept.  No.  93-236).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  416.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7357.  A 
bin  to  amend  section  5(1)  (1)  of  the  Railroad 
R«irement  Act  of  1937  to  simplify  admin- 
istration of  the  act;  and  to  amend  section 
226(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend 
kidney  disease  medicare  coverage  to  railroad 
employees,  their  spouses,  and  their  depend- 
ent children;  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept. 
No.  93-237) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  417.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HJi.  7724.  A 
bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  establish  a  national  program  of  biomedical 
research  fellowships,  traineeshlps,  and  train- 
ing to  assure  the  continued  excellence  of 
biomedical  research  In  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-238).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  418.  Resolution  pro- 
vlding  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7806.  A 
bill  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1974  cer- 
tain expiring  appropriations  authorizations 
In  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  ( Rept.  No.  93-239 ) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOTJiTNG:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  419.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJt.  7935.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  rates  under 
that  act,  to  expand  the  coverage  of  that  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-240). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas: 

HJl.  8213.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  for  1  year  authorities 
for  special  project  grants  for  maternal  and 
child  health,  for  social  work  training  pro- 
grams, and  for  temporary  assistance  to  U.S. 
citizens  returned  from  foreign  countries;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8214.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  112, 
692,  6013,  and  7508  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  for  the  relief  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  returning  from  the  Vietnam  conflict 
combat  zone,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8215.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes 
until  the  close  of  June  30,  1976;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  author- 
ization of  means  other  than  stamps  on  con- 
tainers of  distilled  spirits  as  evidence  of  tax 
payment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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H.R.  8217.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  duty  cer- 
tain equipment  and  repairs  lor  vessels  op- 
erated by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  In  con- 
nection with  vessels  arriving  before  January 
5.  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  charges  for 
certain  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  8219.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  extend  certain  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  to  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.   8220  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals:    to  the   Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR : 
HJl.    8221.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Flood 
Control   Act   of  June   28,    1938,   as   amended 
and  supplemented  to  provide  for  emergency 
bank  stabilization  worlts  in  that  reach  of  the 
Missouri   River    between   Fort   Randall    and 
Sioux  City.  Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlis. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  8222.  A  bill  relating  to  the  reduction 
of  civilian  personnel  at  military  installations 
In  the  United  States  and  the  closing  of  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8223.  A  bill  relating  to  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
readjust  the  schedule  of  ratings  for  the 
disabilities  of  veterans;  to  the  construction, 
alteration,  and  acquisition  of  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  facilities;  to  the  closing  of  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  facilities  and  regional 
offices;  and  to  the  transfer  of  real  property 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Sir.  BAKER: 
HJl.  8224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  certain  limita- 
tions on  penalties  levied  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation upon  its  members,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  8225.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  313  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  im- 
prove the  system  dealing  with  mental  defec- 
tives charged  with  offenses  against  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN : 
H.R.  8226.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  private  retirement  system  by  es- 
tablishing minimum  standards  for  participa- 
tion in  and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under  pen- 
sion and  profit-sharing  retirement  plans,  by 
allowing  deductions  to  individuals  for  their 
contributions  to  retirement  plans,  by  In- 
creasing contribution  limitations  for  self- 
employed  individuals  and  shareholder-em- 
ployees of  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tions, by  imposing  an  excise  tax  on  prohib- 
ited transactions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H.R.  8227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8228.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individ- 
uals filing  joint  returns;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 
H.R.  8229.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lai.d  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Indian 
Reservation  in  North  and  South  Dakota;   to 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  8230.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Slsseton 
and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake 
Traverse  Reservation  to  consolidate  Its  land- 
holding  In  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  8231.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  20  quarters  of  coverage  which 
a  fully  insured  individual  generally  needs  in 
order  to  qualify  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  must  have 
been  earned  during  a  specified  40-quarter 
period;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   DOWNING    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  GiNN)  : 
H.R.  8232.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  continue 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  hospitals  and 
other  health  care  delivery  facilities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  assure  that  persons 
entitled  to  care  and  treatment  at  such  facili- 
ties will  continue  to  receive  care  and  treat- 
ment there;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  8233.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Dlsclosiu-e  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8234.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
DiGGS,  Mr.  CoRM.\N,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Yates,     Mr.     Moaklet.     and     Mr. 
Reuss)  : 
H.R.  8235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions PartlclpLttlon  Act  of  1945  to  halt  the 
Importation    of   Rhodeslan    chrome    and    to 
restore  the  United  States  to  Its  position  as  a 
law-abiding    member    of    the    International 
community;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.R.  8236.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  to  prohibit  a  mutual 
savings  and  loan  association  from  convert- 
ing into  a  stock  savings  and  loan  institution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.   FREY    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Harvey) : 
H.R.  8237.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  take  Into  consideration 
the  public  interest  in  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  surface   land  transportation   when 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
the  opening  of  drawbridges  across  the  navi- 
gable rivers  and  other  waters  of  the  United 
States;  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  assess  a  civil  penalty  for  any 
violation  of  such  regulations:  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lehman)  : 
H.R.  8238.  A  blU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  take  Into  consideration 
the  public  Interest  In  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  surface  land  transportation  when 
prescribing  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
the  opening  of  drawbridges  across  the  navi- 
gable rivers  and  other  waters  of  the  United 
States;  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  assess  a  civil  penalty  for  any 
violation  of  such  regulations;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Donohtte,  and  Mr. 
Drinan)  : 
H.R.  8239.  A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission,  and  for  related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  WorlM. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8240.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39  and  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  licens- 
ing   and    protection    of    distinctive    designs, 
legends,  and  Insignia  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 


ice;   to  the  Conamlttee  on  Post  OfQce  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  HILLIS: 
HJi.  8241.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
nutrition  education  for  children  as  a  part  of 
the  national  school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs  and  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts  for 
purposes  related  to  strengthening  the  exist- 
ing child  nutrition  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8242.  A  bill  to  provide  that  respect 
for  an  individual's  right  not  to  participate  In 
abortions  contrary  to  that  Individual's  con- 
science be  a  requirement  for  hospital  eligi- 
bility fo.-  Federal  financial  assistance  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8243.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  improved 
labor-management  relations  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  and  Mr.  F^qua)  : 
HJi.    8245.   A    bill    to   amend    Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of   1973;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.   8246.   A   bill   to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion   on   account    of   sex    or   marital    status 
against    individuals    seeking    credit;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.   8247.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  employ  members  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  8248.  A  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year    1974    the    expiring    appropriations    au- 
thorizations   In    the   Public   Health    Service 
Act.  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,     and     the     Developmental     Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act.  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas : 
H.R.  8249.  A  bill  relating  to  the  duties  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiGOS) : 
HJl.  8250.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
HJR.  8251.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  powers,  duties,  and  func- 
tions of  consular  officers  relating  to  the 
granting  or  refussd  of  visas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  8252.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  for 
human  consumption  of  meat  from  horses, 
miiles,  .-ind  other  equines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlctilture. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJl.  8263.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  move- 
ment in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of 
recycled  and  recyclable  materials;  to  reduce 
the  quantities  of  solid  waste  materials  In 
commerce  which  cannot  be  recycled  or  do 
not  contain  available  recycled  materials;  and 
to  protect  our  domestic  resources  against 
shortages  or  InOatlonary  pressures  caused  by 
export  of  recycled  or  recyclable  materials; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS : 
H.  R.  8254.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  (b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  as  umericied.  to  reinstltute  certain 
permanent  soil-  and  water-conserving  prac- 
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tlces  tinder  such  act;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine)  : 
H.R.  8255.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  as  amended,  to  deal 
with  unfair  competition  In  imports  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  to  provide  for  the 
registration  and  regulation  of  domestic  In- 
^•estment  companies  organized  for  the  sale 
of  their  securities  to  foreigners;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  8257.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   ZABLOCKI    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Fraser,     Mr.     Frelinchuysen,     Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Bies- 
tee.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Rie- 
GLE.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas. 
Mr.   Wolff.   Mr.  Vander     Jagt.  Mr. 
Oilman,  and  Mr.  Buchanan)  : 
H.R.  8258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  8259.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  incidence  of  death, 
personal  injury,  and  property  damage  from 
fire,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordi- 
nation of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies   at    all    levels    of    government,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
H.R.  8260.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical,  hospital, 
and  dental  care  through  a  system  of  volun- 
tary health  Insurance  Including  protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  illness, 
financed  in  whole  for  low-income  groups 
through  issuance  of  certificates,  and  in  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available,  financial  resources,  health 
manpower,  and  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   ADDABBO    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bell,    Mr.    Brasco,  Mr.    Brown    of 
California.    Mr.    Corman.    Mr.    De- 
LANEY,  Mr.  Danielson.  Mt.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski,     Mr.     Koch,     Mr.     Leggett, 
Mr.  PoDELL.  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 
H.J.  Res.  582.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Classified  Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  ARCHER: 
H.J.   Res.   583.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
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an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  mandatory  re- 
tirement  of  the  Federal   judiciary:    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.J.  Res.   684.  Joint  rescdutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  force  and  effect  of 
treaties:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    BINGHAM    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Waldie.    Ms.    Schroeoer.    and    Mr. 
Stokes)  : 
H.J.  Res.  585.  Joint  resolution  to  end  the 
war  in  Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  586.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  11th  day  of  Novem- 
ber of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  the  30th 
day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Memorial  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brasco.    Mr.    Brown    of    California, 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Ketchum.  Mr.  Landgeebe, 
Mr.    Walsh,    and    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson  of  California)  : 
H.J.  Res.  587.  Joint  resolution  commend- 
ing the  New  York  Times  for  its  defense  of 
freedom  of  the  press  against  the  threats  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRASER : 
H.J.  Res.  588.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  alter  the  process  of  election 
of  U.S.  Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,   and   the  President  of   the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton.   Mr.   Leggett.   Mr.   Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Podell,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.J.   Res.   589.   Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  a  citizen  shall 
not  be  Ineligible  to  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  reason  of  not  being  native  bom  if 
he  has  been  a  U.S.  citizen  for  at  least   12 
years  and  a  resident  within  the  United  States 
for  14  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H.J.  Res.  590.  Joint  resolution  to  end  the 
bombing  in  Cambodia  and  Laos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TREEN  for  rfiimself.  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Cronin.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, Mr.  DO  Pont,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
Grover.  Mr.  Gttnter,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Kemp)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.   229.   Concurrent    resolution 
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relating  to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  TREEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kyros. 
Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.   Matsunaga,   Mr.   Moakley,   Mr. 
MuKPHY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Passman, 
Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.   Podell,   Mr.   Sara- 
sin,    Mr.    SrUBBLEFIELD,    Mr.    Studds, 
Mr.    Talcott,    Mr.    Teacue    of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wyatt.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  230.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry;    to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  231.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  cut 
back  on  unnecessary  fuel  expenditures  which 
are  not  required  for  our  national  sectirity  or 
defense  readiness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.  Res.  420.  Resolution  to  establish  as  part 
of  the  congressional  internship  program  an 
internship  program  for  secondary  school 
teachers  of  government  or  social  studies  In 
honor  of  President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

229.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
ratifying,  again  (after  rescinding  previous 
ratification)  the  14th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  ref ened  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 

H.R.  8261.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ngan 
Sham  Kwok  Chee  Stella;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.    8262.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Laurence  T.  Gayao,   his  wife.   Edith  Cabus 
Gayao.  and  their  daughter,  Lorraine  Gayao; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LUJAN: 

H.R.  8263.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  death  benefits  In  lieu  of  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  benefits  to  the  eligible 
survivors  of  certain  individuals  killed  while 
participating  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  Flight  Instruction 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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GEORGE  BAKER— QUEENS  VFW 
COMMANDER 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Queens,  N.Y.,  chapter  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  recently  installed  as  its 
commander,  Mr.  George  Baker  of  Ja- 
maica. As  the  U.S.  Representative  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District,  New 
York.  I  am  proud  that  Mr.  Baker  is  my 


constituent  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  Queens  VFW  on  such  issues 
as  the  need  for  a  medical  college  and 
veterans'  hospital  to  be  located  at  the 
St.  Albans  site  in  Queens  County. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Long  Island 
Press  presents  an  Interesting  sketch  of 
George  Baker,  his  family  and  his  goals 
as  Queens  VFW  commander.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  text  of  that  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
New  VFW  Commander  "Looking  Forwakd 
TO  Challenge" 
(By  Ernie  Johnston  Jr.) 

Last    weekend    was    an    exciting    one    for 
George  Baker  of  Jamaica. 


On  Saturday  night  he  was  Installed  as 
commander  of  the  Queens  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  then  on  Sunday  he  cele- 
brated his  51st  birthday. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  an  ex- 
citing past  several  months  for  Baker  who 
is  a  transit  supervisor  with  the  New  York 
City  Transit  Authority  working  out  of  the 
Jamaica  depot. 

He  proudly  displays  a  25 -year  award  for 
his  service  to  the  Transit  Authority  with 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority  head 
WUllam  Ronan's  signature  affixed  to  it. 

Through  it  all.  Baker  has  been  anticipating 
his  new  position  with  the  VFW.  "My  wife 
said  I  would  have  to  get  a  larger  size  hat  be- 
caiise  my  head  will  swell,"  said  Baker  jok- 
ingly. 
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Baker  Is  the  second  black  person  to  be 
elected  to  head  the  Queens  VFW,  the  first 
being  Henry  Archer  of  Brooltlyn. 

"You  might  say  that  I  was  his  protege," 
said  the  Florida-born  VFW  commander. 

Baiter  had  come  lo  New  York  in  1940  to 
attend  the  World's  Fair  and  after  much  urg- 
ing by  his  brother  not  to  return  to  Panama 
City,  Fla.  but  rather  to  attend  school  In 
New  York,  he  decided  to  finish  his  education 
here. 

"I  graduated  from  Jamaica  High  School 
and  in  1943  went  into  the  Army  and  worked 
as  a  medical  specialist.  I  rose  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant  major  and  was  with  the  Seventh 
Army  in  North  Africa,  Italy  and  France," 
said  Baker. 

Baker  has  been  involved  In  VFW  activities 
for  21  years.  It  was  a  fellow  postal  worker 
who  lived  on  the  same  street  who  urged 
Baker  to  Join  the  organization. 

"I  wasn't  connected  with  any  organization," 
Baker  said,  "so  I  decided  to  Join.  I  later 
became  commander  with  my  local  post,  a  po- 
sition held  for  three  years.  .  . 

"But  It  was  during  that  time  I  was  putting 
my  children  through  school  and  college  and 
dldnt  have  the  time  to  get  Involved  like  I 
wanted." 

Baker's  son,  George,  Jr.,  24.  is  an  auditor 
for  Associated  Hospitals,  Patricia  Ann,  25, 
Is  an  employment  specialist,  while  a  younger 
daughter,  Jacqueline,  16,  Is  a  senior  honor 
student  at  Cardoza  High  School  in  Bayslde. 

His  wife,  Gloria,  shares  much  of  his  VFW 
Interest  as  she  is  county  conductress  of  the 
VTW  au.xiliary  of  the  Queen's  County  Council. 

"She  should  be  progressing  through  the 
chairs  of  the  organization  to  president  in  a 
few  years."  said  Baker. 

Baker  credits  much  of  his  moral  support 
and  advice  he  has  received  pertaining  to 
VFW  affairs  to  William  McCarthy  of  Kew 
Gardens.  McCarthy  Is  the  legislative  chair- 
man of  the  Queens  Council. 

"He  has  been  my  chief  advisor  over  a  great 
many  years,"  he  said. 

BfUcer  is  an  avid  fisherman  and  since  bis 
VPW  activities  take  up  his  schedule  five 
nights  a  week  he  finds  little  time  for  other 
hobbies. 

Already  Baker  is  planning  to  push  for  St. 
Albans  Naval  Hospital  to  be  continued  as  a 
veterans  facility.  "Our  pwUcy  within  the  VFW 
Is  to  fight  this  thing  by  contacting  our  con- 
gressmen and  senators  for  their  support. 

"We  are  advocating  setting  up  a  medical 
college  in  conjunction  with  the  naval  hos- 
pital. Such  a  faclUty  would  be  state  sup- 
ported," Baker  said. 

Baker  heads  an  organization  of  more  than 
7,000  members. 

"You  know  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
challenge  this  position  offers  me.  I  have  been 
looking  toward  this  for  quite  a  number  of 
years." 


MINNESOTA     COLLEGE     RECRUITS 
VIETNAM    DISABLED 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNISSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
in  the  Minnesota  Senate,  before  being 
elected  to  the  Congress,  I  authored  en- 
abling legislation  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Southwest  Minnesota  State 
College  in  Marshall. 

This  liberal  and  technical  college  Is 
unique  because  its  buildings  are  designed 
and  built  to  be  convenient  and  easily  ac- 
cessible for  the  handicapped. 

The  curriculum  and  staf&ng  are  also 
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planned  for  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  other  people  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  it  an  article  from  the  Jobs 
for  Veterans  Report  about  this  unique 
college  at  Marshall: 

Southwest  Minnesota  State  College — the 
State's  only  four-year  Liberal  and  Technical 
College — has  a  veterans'  organization  which 
is  actively  recruiting  veterans.  It's  called  the 
Vets  Club. 

Through  the  organization's  efforts  more 
than  200  veterans  are  enrolled  at  the  Insti- 
tution. Since  1972,  the  club  has  worked  with 
veterans  organizations  and  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  aid  the 
veteran  in  his  educational  endeavors.  The 
club  has  many  alms  but  one  Is  to  bring  dis- 
abled veterans  to  the  campus. 

The  Vets  Club,  which  holds  membership 
In  the  National  Association  of  Collegiate  Vet- 
erans and  is  aiSliated  with  the  Minnesota 
branch  of  the  American  Legion,  Is  behind 
the  drive  to  bring  young  students  from  the 
hospital  to  the  campus.  So  far  six  disabled 
veterans  are  on  campus. 

Not  content  with  merely  bringing  the  dis- 
abled to  campus,  there  are  reachable  phones 
and  accessible  bathrooms  for  the  disabled. 
There  is  a  rehabilitation  counselor,  a  work 
erpertence  counselor  who  works  full  time  on 
placing  disabled  veterans,  a  registered  physi- 
cal therapist,  and  a  secretary  on  full  time 
call  for  the  disabled.  Additional  services,  such 
as  readers  for  the  blind  and  a  test  admin- 
istering program,  are  also  available.  Most  im- 
portant, the  school  offers  varied  curricula  of 
Interest  to  disabled  veterans  who  want  to 
prepare  for  rewarding  employment. 

Marshall,  Minn.,  the  community  In  which 
the  school  is  located,  has  taken  Interest  In 
the  disabled  on  campus.  Its  citizens  have  had 
their  downtown  ciurbs  ramped  so  that  these 
students  can  move  about  the  town  with  ease. 
In  return,  they  have  found  their  businesses 
patronized  by  a  group  of  people  who  other- 
wise may  not  have  been  able  to  enter  their 
stores. 

Dr.  Joseph  RossiUon.  assistant  to  college 
president  Dr.  Howard  BeUows,  has  said:  With 
a  common  goal  of  easing  the  readjustment 
of  the  disabled  veteiran,  club,  school,  and 
town  are  an  example  to  the  Nation  of  what 
can  be  done  to  attract  disabled  young  people 
to  higher  education. 
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BARREL  DUNN:  A  DEDICATED  FED- 
ERAL SERVANT  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  ded- 
icated Federal  servant  and  administra- 
tor, Darrel  A.  Dunn,  whc  recently  retired 
from  his  position  as  Associate  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Dunn,  a  native  of  Langdon,  Kans., 
made  many  lasting  contributions  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  credit,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  during  his  20  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  and  we  owe  him  a  great  debt  for 
his  service  to  our  Nation. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  those  from  rural 
America  in  extending  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Dunn  for  good  bealtb.  happiness  and 


continued  fulfillment  as  he  returns  to 
the  family  farm  in  Reno  County,  Kans. 

Darrel  Ehmn  began  his  Federal  service 
as  Kansas  State  Director  of  the  FmHA 
on  May  4,  1953.  He  had  two  decades  of 
experience  in  agricultural  credit  work 
and  shared  responsibility  for  conduct  of 
a  program  which  Invested  more  than 
$3.2  billion  in  rural  America  this  year. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  as 
State  Director,  Mr.  Dunn  served  as  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  FmHA  in 
Washington  from  1957  to  1961.  He 
worked  for  10  years  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  as  an  agri- 
cultural credit  adviser  in  Ankara,  Tur- 
key, and  New  Delhi,  India. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  endorse  him  for 
a  return  to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  the  assignment  as  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Farmer  Programs 
in  1970. 

He  administered  a  joint  government 
private  lending  policy  that  brought  some 
$300  million  of  commercial  support  for 
FmHA  borrowers.  His  efforts  resulted  in 
the  first  billion  dollar  lending  program 
for  FmHA  farmer-borrowers. 

He  had  a  personal  understanding  and 
compassion  of  the  needs  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  he  utilized  his  expertise  and 
knowledge  to  further  rural  development 
and  farm  ownership. 


U.S.  POLICY  ON  THE  1974  WORLD 
POPULATION  CONFERENCE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974, 
a  World  Population  Conference  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  is  to 
be  held  in  Bucharest,  Rumania.  As  the 
Stockholm  Conference  on  the  Environ- 
ment helped  to  shape  international  en- 
vironmental policies  for  the  future,  so 
this  conference  is  expected  to  have  an 
important  impact  on  worldwide  action  on 
population  issues. 

Among  the  groups  which  are  interested 
in  making  a  contribution  to  the  formula- 
tion of  U.S.  policy  at  that  meeting  is  the 
Center  of  Concern,  a  new  public  interest 
group  based  in  Washington. 

Recently  the  center  issued  two  mem- 
orandums on  the  subject  of  the  1974 
World  Population  Conference  and  related 
issues  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
who  are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
mankind  on  our  planet. 

For  that  reason  I  am  placing  them  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  urge  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  them: 
U.S.  Policy  With  Respect  to  the  1974  World 
Population  Conference 
(By  William  F.  Ryan) 

PREFACE 

The  Center  of  Concern,  a  public  Interest 
group  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  recently  em- 
barked on  a  population  policy  project.  Over 
a  period  of  eighteen  months  the  Center 
staff  will  engage  in  activities  designed  to  sen- 
sitize North  American  decision-makers  to 
global  Issues  and  Third  World  perspectives 
on  population.  Our  aim  Is  constructively  to 
influence  decisions  made  at  the  1974  World 
Population  Conference  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Our  hope  Is  that  these  decisions  will  be  such 
that  they  promote  human  dignity  and  justice 
rather  than  reinforce  present  global  social 
Injustices. 

With  this  purpoee  In  view,  this  present 
memorandum  attempts  (1)  to  point  out  some 
significant  inadequacies  In  the  UN  Second 
Inquiry,  and  (2)  to  suggest  some  ways  In 
which  these  Inadequacies  can  be  addressed 
by  the  United  States  government  In  a  way 
which  will  offer  positive  leadership  In  the 
promotion  of  global  cooperation  and  justice. 

INTRODUCTION 

With  the  passing  of  Resolution  1486 
(XLVIU)  m  AprU,  1970,  the  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Council  agreed  that  all  member 
states  would  be  asked  to  prepare  a  reply  to 
the  Second  Inquiry  on  Population  Growth 
and  Development.  This  Second  Inquiry,  to  be 
conducted  In  1972-1973,  was  to  be  similar  to 
the  successful  First  Inquiry  held  In  1963. 
Member  states  were  asked  to  report  their 
Individual  status  "concerning  population 
trends,  economic  and  social  development,  and 
policies  and  action  programmes  taken  by 
them." 

In  September,  1972,  UN  Secretary-General 
Kurt  Waldhelm  announced  that  1974  had 
been  proclaimed  UN  World  Population  Year, 
and  that  a  World  Population  Conference 
would  be  held  as  the  highlight  of  the  Year. 
It  was  also  decided  that  the  work  of  this 
1974  World  Population  Conference  would  be 
assisted  If  member  states  prepared  a  Country 
Statement  well  In  advance  of  the  Conference. 
This  was  to  be  "a  country  statement  sum- 
marizing their  situation  and  outlook  with  re- 
spect to  population  growth  and  how  this  may 
affect  their  programmes  and  plans  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development." 

Member  states  have  now  been  given  the 
option  of  using  a  single  reply  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  both  the  Second  Inquiry  and 
the  Conference  Country  Statement.  Thus 
Individual  governments  may  "leave  their 
country  statement  In  essentially  the  same 
form  as  the  reply  sent  to  the  Secretary- 
General  for  purpose  of  the  Second  Inquiry." 
or  alter  it  In  any  way  the  government  "con- 
siders most  Important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Interests  and  objectives  of  the  Con- 
ference." 

This  present  memorandum  Is  directed  to 
those  interested  in  the  response  by  the 
United  States  to  thLs  request  for  a  Country 
Statement.  The  population  staff  of  the  Cen- 
ter of  Concern  see  the  1974  Conference 
as  a  highly  significant  opportunity  for  the 
US  government  to  lead  world  thinking  in 
the  enunciation  of  population  policies  which 
promote  human  dignity  and  justice.  We  feel 
an  appropriate  Country  Statement  offered  by 
the  United  States  could  do  much  to  ease 
international  tensions  and  promote  har- 
monious international  relations.  But  to  have 
such  a  desired  effect,  there  Is  great  need 
for  a  response  with  broader  perspectives 
and  deeper  sensitivity  than  Is  Implied  by  the 
Second  Inquiry  request. 

To  respond  only  within  the  limits  sug- 
gested by  the  Second  Inquiry  will  tend  to 
direct  debate  towards  the  area^  of  conflict 
which  the  UN  Conference  itself  is  designed 
to  resolve.  Those  responsible  for  the  US 
Country  Statement  will  need  to  carefully 
consider  the  objectives  of  the  Conference 
and  recognize  the  extent  to  which  the  US 
can  take  a  role  of  positive  leadership  In 
achieving  those  objectives.  This  memoran- 
dum attempts  to  point  to  some  considera- 
tions m  this  direction. 

INTERESTS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OP  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  developed  world  has  frequently  ap- 
proached the  population  problem  of  other 
countries  on  the  basis  that  population  growth 
acts  primarily  as  a  hindrance  to  develop- 
ment. The  achievement  of  slower  popula- 
tion growth  rates  has  been  regarded  as  a 
necessary  precursor  to  more  rapid  develop- 
ment. This  approach  has  led  to  a  substantial 
and  increasing  amount  of  international  con- 
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fllct.  As  Rafael  M.  Salas,  Executive  direc- 
tor of  UNPPA,  has  emphasized: 

"It  is  common  these  days  to  refer  to  rapid 
population  growth  as  the  single  most  im- 
portant obstacle  to  improved  living  standards 
in  developing  countries.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  this  point  of  view  Is  challenged  In 
many  developing  countries  as  simplistic  and 
misleading.  The  real  'obstacles'  to  develop- 
ment lie  elsewhere,  not  merely  In  the  rate  of 
population  growth,  but  in  the  compound  ef- 
fects of  such  factors  as  the  neglect  of  agricul- 
ture, rigid  social  structures.  Imbalances  In 
resource  allocation  as  weU  as  the  unequal 
relations  between  rich  and  poor  countries 
and  the  maldistribution  of  Income.  .  .  ." 

Because  many  persons  In  the  less  developed 
countries  agree  with  Salas'  emphasis,  and  do 
not  feel  that  the  developed  countries  give 
sufficient  recognition  to  it,  there  Is  a  sense 
of  conflict  frequently  present  In  population 
policy  discussions. 

One  of  the  key  interests  In  the  1974  World 
Population  Conference  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  conflict  existing  on  this  Issue  of  popula- 
tion policy  can  be  decreased.  The  stated  Con- 
ference aim  of  "promotion  of  International 
cooperation  for  the  solution  of  population 
problems"  will  not  be  achieved  unless  this 
conflict  Is  squarely  faced  and  resolved  to  the 
extent  possible,  if  government  delegations 
come  to  the  Conference  with  uncompromis- 
ing positions,  the  ensuing  debate  will  do 
little  more  than  publicize  and  reinforce  pres- 
ent disagreements,  me  Conference  objec- 
tives, then,  will  certainly  not  be  aided  by 
Country  Statements  which  take  a  narrow 
perspective  on  the  relationship  between  pop- 
ulation and  development. 

INADEQUACIES  OF  THE  SECOND  INQUIRY 

In  Offering  member  states  the  option  of 
combining  their  Conference  Country  State- 
ments with  their  Second  Inquiry  responses, 
the  United  Nations  has  requested  that  they 
"prepare  and  make  available  to  the  Confer- 
ence a  countrj-  statement  summsirlzing  their 
situation  and  outlook  with  respect  to  popu- 
lation growth  and  how  this  may  affect  their 
programmes  and  plans  for  economic  and  so- 
cial development." 

It  is  true  that  this  request  focuses  on  the 
Impact  of  popvilation  on  economic  and  social 
development  and  on  environment.  But  It  is 
highly  significant  that  nowhere  In  the  Sec- 
ond Inquiry  is  there  explicit  recognition  that 
development  trends  and  plans  also  have  Im- 
pacts on  population.  The  complex  feed-back 
Interrelationships  between  population  growth 
and  distribution,  societal  values,  economic 
development,  social  organization,  and  tech- 
nology are  not  explicitly  recognized.  Lack  of 
such  expUcltatlon.  of  course,  narrowly  limits 
the  range  of  debate. 

That  such  an  approach  as  characterized 
by  the  Second  Inquiry  is  limiting  is  widely 
recognized.  Demographer  Ian  Pool  of  Carleton 
University  has  stressed : 

"Prom  the  outset  It  must  be  recognized 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  develop  a  population 
policy  by  restricting  discussion  entirely  to 
demographic  variables.  This  is  because  pop- 
ulation growth  Is  Inter-related  with  all  other 
aspects  of  social  and  economic  change,  with 
the  environment  and  with  technoloelcal 
change.  In  this  way  population  grrowth  Is 
both  an  independent  variable  and  a  depend- 
ent variable.  It  must  be  noted  that  generally 
discussions  In  ptiblic  of  the  "population  prob- 
lem" relate  to  the  role  of  population  erowth 
and  size  as  an  Independent  variable." 

Similarly,  this  interrelationship  was  stated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Population  Stratepv 
for  Development."  adopted  by  the  23-na- 
tlon  Second  Asian  Population  Conference  in 
Tokyo  on  November  13. 1972 : 

"While  population  has  a  direct  effect  on 
economic  and  social  development  and  the 
human  environment,  conversely  policies  In 
the  fields  of  education,  health,  housing,  so- 
cial security,  employment  and  agriculture 
have  an  Impact  on  population  and,  there- 
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fore,  require  Integrated  national  planning 
and  coordinating  action  at  the  highest  gov- 
ernment level." 

In  addition,  Raphael  Salas  has  noted 
that— 

"Changes  In  fertility  behaviour  are  more 
likely  to  occur  as  an  Integral  part  of  an 
overall  process  of  social  and  economic  change 
which  Is,  generally  speaking,  not  yet  occur- 
ring on  a  sufficiently  broad  scale  in  most  de- 
veloping coim tries. . . ." 

Empirical  studies  bear  out  these  observa- 
tions. Taiwan  and  Mexico  can  be  used  as 
Illustrations  of  how  alternative  develop- 
ment strategies  can  affect  birih  rates.  In 
Taiwan  birth  rates  have  decUned  markedly 
over  the  last  fifty  years  whereas  in  Mexico 
they  have  declined  very  little.  As  William 
Rich  points  out  In  a  recent  study  for  the 
Overseas  Development  Council: 

"Highly  uneven  distribution  of  Income 
and  social  services  as  well  as  religious  con- 
straints and  a  lack  of  government  support 
for  family  planning  programs  have  all  con- 
tributed to  Mexico's  sustained  population 
growth." 

While  both  countries  have  experienced 
substantial  increases  In  productivity,  the 
poorest  20  ?i  of  the  population  In  Taiwan 
"Improved  their  economic  standing  by  over 
200%  In  the  last  two  decades,  while  the  in- 
come level  of  the  same  group  In  Mexico  fell 
by  20%."  Although  cultural,  geographic  and 
political  conditions  in  Taiwan  and  Mexico 
differ,  their  impact  upon  birth  rates  Is  not 
clear.  What  does  seem  clear,  however,  is  that 
significant  differences  In  development  strate- 
gies— Income  distribution,  social  services, 
etc. — are  linked  to  differences  in  family  size. 

In  short,  then,  the  Second  Inquiry  unfor- 
tunately encourages  a  response  which  would 
approach  the  population/development  Inter- 
relationship primarily  from  only  one  side, 
that  Is,  by  treating  population  as  an  inde- 
pendent variable.  Such  a  response  from  de- 
veloped countries  would,  as  explained  above, 
tend  to  reinforce  present  International  con- 
flicts rather  than  resolve  them.  Unless  the 
developed  countries  demonstrate  recogni- 
tion of  and  attention  to  the  development 
Impacts  upon  population,  the  less  developed 
countries  will  very  understandably  view  the 
UN  Conference  with  increasing  su^iclon 
and  fear. 

THE    OPPORTUNITY    FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  United  States  is  under  careful  world 
scrutiny  with  respect  to  population  policy. 
It  is  In  an  extremely  advantageous  position 
to  set  an  example  for  the  type  of  world  think- 
ing which  should  go  on  In  this  area.  The  tIN 
Second  Inquiry  has  defined  too  narrow  a  per- 
spective for  the  sort  of  response  which  would 
enable  the  US  to  give  leadership  In  promot- 
ing human  dignity.  This  is  not  to  suggest  the 
Second  Inquiry  should  be  Ignored  or  perfunc- 
torily answered.  Indeed,  It  is  already  being 
answered  with  all  the  detailed  Information 
requested  and  answered  in  a  spirit  of  good 
faith  and  cooperation. 

But  at  this  time  the  United  States  Is  In  a 
position  to  do  much  more.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate to  waste  the  opportunity.  It  could 
show  decisive  leadership  In  the  developed 
world  by  making  a  statement  for  the  Con- 
ference Independent  of,  but  complementary 
to,  that  required  in  answer  to  the  Second 
Inquiry.  In  such  a  statement,  the  US  could 
raise  those  perspectives  and  variables  lacking 
in  the  Second  Inquiry,  and  raise  them  before 
the  less  developed  nations  are  forced  to  do  so 
In  self -protective  defense.  Thus  the  possi- 
bility of  confrontation  could  be  lessened  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  global  goodwill  cre- 
ated by  the  United  States'  Initiative  In  rais- 
ing wider  and  deeper  Issues.  The  Impact  of 
such  a  gesture  could  greatly  enhance  coop- 
erative International  relations.  This  would  be 
especially  true  if  the  US  encouraged  other 
developed  nations  to  do  the  same. 
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CONCLUSION 


In  summary,  the  concern  of  this  memo- 
randum is  that  the  United  States  may  miss 
the  timely  opportunity  that  the  formulation 
of  global  population  policy  provides  for  It 
ofiBclally  to  take  positive  leadership  In  pro- 
motion of  international  understanding  and 
Justice.  The  missing  of  this  opportunity  will 
In  fact  tend  to  reinforce  an  approach  to  the 
population  question  which  Is  increasingly  a 
source  of  international  tension.  If  the  US 
response  were  deliberately  to  take  a  broader 
definition  of  the  population  problem  and  a 
broader  view  of  the  causal  relationships  be- 
tween population  and  development,  the 
stated  alms  of  the  1974  World  Population 
Conference  would  be  well  served.  The  latter 
approach  could  do  much  to  promote  social 
Justice  In  the  development  of  global  popu- 
lation policies.  It  could  also  do  much  to  re- 
establish faith  In  the  Intentions  and  desires 
behind  US  International  policies. 


DR.^FT  Notes  on  a  "Just"  Olobal  PoPtrLATiON 

POLICT 

(By  Peter  J.  Henrlot) 

PBETACS 

In  discussing  population  policy  In  relation 
to  the  coming  United  Nations  Population 
Year  and  Conference,  the  population  staff  of 
the  Center  of  Concern  has  been  emphasizing 
the  need  for  formulation  and  support  of  a 
"Just"  global  population  policy.  The  present 
memorandum  presents  a  draft  of  early  Ideas 
to  situate  the  need  for  such  a  "Just"  policy 
and  to  delineate  some  of  the  elements  which 
would  make  up  that  policy.  It  Is  our  Intention 
to  expand  further  these  ideas  In  subsequent 
memoranda.  Reactions  and  suggestions  will 
be  much  appreciated. 

THE    PROBLEM 

There  is  a  population  crisis.  The  statistics 
used  to  demonstrate  population  growth  rates 
are  widely  quot€d  but  not  always  understood. 
It  would  be  simple  and  certainly  attractive 
to  assume  that  continued  population  growth 
In  and  of  itself  constitutes  a  crisis  and  that 
in  stopping  such  growth  we  will  have  re- 
solved our  social  problems.  In  fact,  what  we 
are  facing  Is  a  complex  fabric  of  breakdowns 
In  the  human  system  that  represents  a  global 
social  crisis.  One  of  the  interdependent 
causal  factors  of  that  social  crisis  Is  rapid 
population  growth. 

Treating  population  growth  as  a  separate 
problem.  Independent  of  other  sources  of 
strain  within  the  global  system.  Ignores  Its 
dependence  on  the  other  dimensions  of  social 
development.  Population  growth  Is  not  the 
only  problem,  nor  the  cause  of  all  problems, 
nor  the  major  obstacle  to  solution  to  all 
problems.  Rather,  population  growth  com- 
bines with  widening  gaps  In  Income  distribu- 
tion, unequal  consumption  of  food  and  min- 
eral resources.  Insufficient  health,  education, 
housing  and  transportation  services.  In- 
creasing unemployment,  environmental  de- 
terioration. In  addition  to  widespread  In- 
dividual powerlessness  to  tip  the  already 
teetering  balance  of  Interdependent  social 
pressures.  Tluis  Is  created  a  crisis  of  global 
proportions. 

According  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  time  of 
crista  Is  a  decision  point,  when  decisions  that 
are  made  can  lead  to  solution  or  disaster. 
The  decision  point  with  respect  to  population 
growth  is  upon  us.  Essentially  we  are  faced 
with  a  choice  between  inaction  or  ineffective 
action  with  resulting  global  catastrophe,  and 
comprehensive,  constructive  action  with  po- 
tential for  sane  and  humane  social  evolution. 
Clearly  the  latter  Is  preferable.  But  the  cur- 
rent absence  of  adequate  planning  and  com- 
mitment to  action  serves  to  make  the  crisis 
more  alarming.  The  attempts  of  the  last  dec- 
ade to  limit  population  numbers  have  not 
been  successful.  Clearly,  a  wider  approach  Is 
necessary. 

THE    SOLUTION 

Deliberately  designed  population  poUcy  la 
an  imperative  because  the  alternative — Inac- 
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tion  leading  to  catastrophe — Is  unacceptable. 
Policy,  by  Its  very  nature,  is  determined  by 
Implicit  or  explicit  priorities.  We  must  first 
establish  acceptable  priorities  so  that  we  can 
adequately  consider  alternative  policies.  The 
position  taken  here  begins  with  the  postulate 
that  the  only  truly  acceptable  policy  priority 
Is  the  enhancement  of  human  dignity.  For 
the  "marginal,  underdeveloped"  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population,  human  dignity  is 
grounded  in  global  social  and  economic  Jus- 
tice and  a  participation  in  the  decisions  lead- 
ing to  that  goal.  Given  this  position,  what 
would  a  global  population  policy  look  like  If 
It  were  to  maximize  global  justice? 

TOWAED    A    JUST    GLOBAL    POPULATION    POLICT 

We  are  clearly  far  from  the  time  when  we 
wUl  be  able  to  describe  in  extensive  detail  a 
Just  population  policy.  But  we  are  already 
late  In  beginning  the  process  of  formulation 
and  enunciation.  We  can  at  least  begin  by 
outlining  several  objectives  of  a  Just  popula- 
tion policy. 

A  Just  population  policy  wovild: 

1.  promote  greater  equalization  of  re- 
sources, social  services,  as  well  as  political 
power  and  participation,  both  internationally 
and  Intranationally: 

2.  respect  national  sovereignty,  cultural 
differences,  and  specific  needs; 

3.  support  sensitive  and  comprehensive 
approaches  to  social  problems  in  place  of 
simplistic  technological  tinkering; 

4.  elicit  a  wide  measure  of  popular  agree- 
ment and  understanding  of  the  extent  to 
which  social  needs  supercede  individual  free- 
dom in  the  realm  of  reproduction; 

5.  Insure  easy  access  for  all  Individuals  to 
whatever  knowledge  and  chosen  means  are 
necessary  for  them  to  control  the  number  and 
spacing  of  their  children; 

6.  be  combined  with  concurrent  social, 
economic,  and  political  policies  as  one  facet 
of  a  comprehensive  program  to  solve  social 
problems,  thus  refraining  from  presenting 
population  growth  as  the  most  pressing  of 
social  problems; 

7.  delineate  the  relative  Importance  of 
population  phenomena  within  all  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  policies  (eg.,  education, 
housing,  urbanization.  industrallzation, 
transportation,  etc.) .  and  vice  versa; 

8.  stress  the  fact  that  population  Is  people 
and  not  numbers;  that  every  statistic  In 
every  survey  represents  an  Individual  with 
basic  rights  and  freedoms. 

These  various  elements  of  policy  are  ob- 
viously Interrelated  and  are  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive. But  they  are  set  down  to  help  us 
begin  to  elicit  something  more  comprehen- 
sive, more  concrete.  The  debate  and  decisions 
of  the  UN  Population  Year  and  Conference 
wUl  need  a  perspective  which  incorporates 
these  elements  If  the  challenge  of  the  popu- 
lation crisis  is  to  be  effectively  and  humanely 
met. 
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A  SHORTAGE  OF  SUMMER  JOBS  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Missouri  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  a  resolution  on  an  important 
problem  confronting  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. I  would  hke  to  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  so  that  they 
can  have  this  in  mind  when  appropriate 
legislation  is  considered. 

Resolution 
Whereas,   the   Missouri   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives Is  aware  of  the  extreme  shortage 
of  funds  which  have  thus  far  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  provide  summer  em- 


ployment for  urban  youth  seeking  Jobs;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  currently  pending  in 
Congress  an  amendment  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment's budget  which  would  provide 
funds  for  programs  to  assure  Jobs  for  youth 
during  the  summer  session;  and 

Whereas.  In  past  years  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  other  agencies  have  pro- 
vided several  thousand  summer  Jobs  to  young 
men  and  women  In  the  greater  St.  Louis  area 
and  proportionate  numbers  of  Jobs  in  other 
major  metropolitan   areas  of  Missouri;    and 

Whereas,  It  is  estimated  that  no  more  than 
three  thousand  Jobs  can  be  funded  this  year 
due  to  lack  of  money  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment unless  the  above-mentioned  amend- 
ment receives  a  favorable  vote  In  Congress; 
and 

Whereas.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives  that  without  an 
adequate  Job  program,  serious  repercussions 
may  result  and  be  manifest  in  an  Increase  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  in  general; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Mis- 
souri House  of  Representatives  of  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh General  Assembly  that  Con- 
gress be  memorialized  to  provide  the  funds 
for  summer  Jobs  sought  by  the  above-men- 
tioned amendment;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  In- 
structed to  send  suitably  Inscribed  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  each  member  of  Missouri's 
Congressional  Delegation. 


May  30,  1973 


SMITHSONIAN  POLICY  STATEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution at  its  meeting  on  May  9  issued 
a  policy  statement  concerning  Smithson- 
ian's museums'  acquisition  policy. 

The  statement  declares  that  the  policy 
of  the  Institution  is  not  to  acquire  or  ex- 
hibit objects  and  specimens  which  have 
been  stolen,  unscientifically  gathered  or 
excavated,  or  unethically  acquired  from 
their  source. 

This  policy  statement  is  particularly 
welcome  in  view  of  the  recent  publicity 
given  the  unethical  acquisition  policies 
of  some  museums,  and  in  order  that  all 
of  the  Members  may  read  it  I  include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
SMrrHSONiAN  Institution  Pouct  on  Mu- 
seum   ACQUISITIONS 

The  documentary  value  of  a  museum  col- 
lection is  a  principal  criterion  of  its  excel- 
lence, and  museum  accession  records  should 
therefore  be  of  the  highest  order  of  ac- 
curacy and  completeness.  To  this  end,  each 
object  acquired  should  have  a  provenance  as 
completely  documented  as  possible.  Objects 
with  Incomplete  provenance  should  be  ac- 
quired only  when  they  are  of  exceptional 
rarity,  and  when  It  Is  reasonably  certain  that 
their  origin,  context,  and  history  can  be 
established  through  scholarly  research.  An 
InEUlequate  provenance  may  give  rise  to  doubt 
as  to  the  licit  quality  of  an  object.  Each 
provenance  should  be  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

The  Institution  supports  the  free  exchange 
of  Information  and  artifacts  which  contrlb- 
utea  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
promotes  International  comprehension  and 
goodwill.  The  legitimate  International  trans- 
fer of  natural  and  cultural  material  should 
be  facilitated  by  all  available  means.  Includ- 
ing lofuis  and  sales,  and  the  Institution  en- 
courages such  transfers  In  the  same  manner 
as  It  now  fosters  international  exchanges  be- 


tween museums.  At  the  same  time,  the  In- 
stitution undertakes  to  cooperate  fully  with 
local,  state.  Federal  and  foreign  authorities 
and  Institutions  In  their  endeavors  to  pro- 
tect their  art,  antiquities,  national  treasures 
and  ethnographic  material  from  destructive 
exploitation.  An  Illicit  international  market 
has  contributed  to  the  despoliation  of  muse- 
ums and  monuments,  and  the  Irreparable 
loss  to  science  and  humanity  of  archaelogl- 
cal  remains.  The  Institution  repudiates  the 
Illicit  traffic  in  art  and  objects.  Objects  and 
specimens  which  have  been  stolen,  unsci- 
entifically gathered  or  excavated  or  unethi- 
cally acquired  should  not  be  made  part  of 
Smithsonian  museum  collections. 

In  consideration  of  this  policy,  the  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  adopt  the 
rules  set  forth  below  for  the  acquisition  of 
art,  antiquities,  and  other  specimens.  The 
Director  of  each  Bureau  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  application  of  the  rules.  Donors, 
vendors,  and  correspondents  wUl  be  notified 
of  this  policy. 

1 .  Each  Director  of  a  museum  or  collection, 
before  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  an  ob- 
ject, whether  by  purchase,  transfer,  gUt  or 
bequest,  has  the  responsibility,  In  good  faith, 
to  ascertain,  from  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  transaction,  or  his  knowledge 
of  the  object's  provenance,  that  the  object  in 
question  was  not  stolen  or  wrongfully  con- 
verted, and  Is  not  Illegally  present  In  the 
United  States. 

2.  Each  Director  also  has  the  responsibility 
to  ascertain  that  any  proposed  new  acquisi- 
tion was  not  unethically  acquired  from  Its 
source,  unscientifically  excavated  or  Illegally 
removed  from  Its  country  of  origin  after  the 
date  of  adoption  of  this  policy. 

3.  (a)  In  cases  of  doubt,  the  Director 
should  consult  widely  within  the  Institution, 
particularly  with  those  scientists  or  curators 
whose  Interests  would  be  affected  by  acquisi- 
tion of  the  object,  and  with  the  General 
Counsel.  Where  helpful,  a  special  panel 
should  be  created  to  help  pass  on  the  ques- 
tions raised. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  substantial  proposed 
acquisition  of  foreign  provenance  whose  ac- 
ceptability Is  In  question,  the  Institution  will 
contact  the  competent  authorities  or  corre- 
sponding national  museums  of  the  probable 
countries  of  origin,  or  the  countries  whose 
laws  may  be  affected  by  the  transaction.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  latter  can  ad- 
vise the  Institution  as  to  the  status  of  the 
object.  If  any  such  object  can  be  demon- 
strated to  form  part  of  the  natlontd  patri- 
mony of  another  country,  the  Institution  will 
take  reasonable  steps  within  its  power  to  aid 
that  country  In  Its  efforts  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject's return. 

4.  In  case  the  Institution  should  hereafter 
come  Into  possession  of  an  object  which  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  acquired,  excavated 
or  exported  In  violation  of  Rule  2  above,  the 
Institution  should  proceed  as  appropriate  in 
each  case,  to  seek  to  return  the  object  to  the 
donor  or  vendor  or  to  contact  the  competent 
authorities  or  corresponding  national  mu- 
seum in  the  probable  country  of  origin,  to 
determine  what  steps  might  be  taken  best  to 
preserve  the  Interests  of  all  parties. 

5.  The  policy  set  forth  here  should  be  ap- 
plied in  determining  whether  to  accept  loans 
for  display  or  other  purposes. 

6.  The  provenance  of  acquired  objects  shall 
be  a  matter  of  public  record. 


NCOA  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOtnsUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  C.  A.  Mack  McKinney,  director 
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of  legislative  affairs   for  the  Noncom- 
missioned OflQcers  Association.  I  include 
the  organization's  legislative  program  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Noncommissioned   Officers   Association   or 

THE  United  States  of  America  Legislative 

Program  foe  1973 

The  Noncommissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America  (NCOA). 
composed  of  nearly  125.000  Noncommissioned 
and  Petty  Officers  of  the  Army,  Marine  Corps, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard;  active, 
retired,  reser\e.  National  Guard  and  veteran; 
shall  continue  to  support  personnel  legisla- 
tion as  its  primary  goal  for  1973. 

The  Association's  Creed  objectively  mar- 
shals Its  "Strength  In  Unity"  motto  to 
work  for  the  well-being  of  Its  Individual  and 
collective  membership,  ever  mindful  that 
this  Is  the  principle  on  which  It  was  founded. 

The  need  for  a  viable,  active  organization 
such  as  the  NCOA  to  speak  for  the  NCO  and 
petty  officers  corps  is  apparent  more  so  to- 
day than  at  any  time  In  our  Nation's  history. 

For  more  than  185  years  the  military  was 
the  forgotten  segment  In  our  Country's  labor 
force.  They  were  only  respected  when  their 
fellow  Americans  required  their  services  to 
defend  the  rights  to  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all. 

It  was  not  until  1968  that  the  military  pay 
scales  and  other  allowances  climbed  suffi- 
ciently to  provide  a  near-decent  living  level 
for  the  service  member.  Since  that  year  they 
have  continued  to  Increase  to  where  the 
average  military  person  may  now  consider 
himself  or  herself  adequately  reimbursed  for 
the  services  required  by  his  Country. 

But  In  less  than  five  years,  many  of  our 
Nation's  lawmakers,  government  officials  and 
civilian  workers  are  crying  for  a  reversal. 
"The  military  member  Is  receiving  too  much 
money,  too  much  in  allowances,  and  too 
many  benefits."  The  cry  is  to  cut  back  on 
those  monies,  allowances  and  benefits  that 
are  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  career 
serviceman  or  woman. 

Our  Nation  is  undergoing  a  transition 
period  following  the  termination  of  American 
participation  in  a  hostile  environment  in 
Vietnam.  Many  of  the  Nation's  lawmakers 
are  actively  supporting  an  All-Volunteer 
Force  concept  that  will,  according  to  Admin- 
istration officials,  provide  our  Armed  I'orces 
with  a  lean,  professional  corps  of  volunteer 
men  and  women. 

The  Association,  however,  submits  that  the 
present  program  of  offering  monetary  awards 
to  new  enlistees  and  first  reenllstment  mem- 
bers is  not  the  answer.  Providing  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  military  member 
and  his  or  her  family  is  of  paramount  con- 
cern. 

The  Nation  cannot  ignore  the  career-mo- 
tivated military  member  of  the  NCO  and 
petty  officer  corps.  These  are  the  profes- 
sionals; these  are  the  men  and  women  who 
are,  were,  and  shall  always  be  the  "backbone" 
of  the  services.  It  is  they  who  train  our  young 
men  and  women  of  the  volunteer  forces.  It 
Is  their  dedication,  their  loyalty,  their  de- 
votion that  molds  today's  youth  into  the 
lean,  professional  military  member  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  NCOS  and  Petty  Officers  of  the  world- 
wide Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
pledge  their  continued  loyalty  to  our  Nation, 
our  fellow-countrymen  and  our  Services,  and 
seek  the  same  pledge  from  those  we  serve. 

As  members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  the 
NCOA.  and  as  citizens  of  this  great  Nation. 
we  Join  together  in  general  assembly  this 
18th  day  of  April  1973  at  San  Antonio.  Texas, 
and  adopt  the  following  legislative  program 
in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-NCO 
and  petty  officers  stationed  throughout  the 
world,  and  those  who  are  retired  members 
or  veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Services. 

1.  To  continually  support  legislation  and 
regrulatory  provisions  that  provide  for  the 
well-being  of  the  NCO  and  petty  officers' 
corps;    active,  retired,  reserve  and  National 
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Guard;  and  for  their  dependents.  It  Is  with 
the  understanding  that  our  efforts  in  this 
behalf  will  normally  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  mllitarj-  members. 

a.   Primary   concern   shall   be   centered   on 
the  following  goals : 

(1).  Renewed  recognition  of  the  trust  and 
confidence  In  our  NCO  and  petty  officers  of 
the  Armed  Services. 

(at.  It  is  with  considerable  concern  that 
the  NCOA  continues  to  find  officials  who  fall 
to  afford  the  trust  and  confidence  normally 
extended  to  the  NCO  and  petty  officers  corps. 
Two  primary  reasons  may  be  contributed  to 
this  failure:  (1) — personal  or  collective 
thinking,  and  i2) — the  Inadequacies  In  the 
present  promotion  and  assignment  policies  of 
the  individual  Services.  The  first  may  be 
rectified  through  educational  efforts  on  the 
part  of  senior  DOD  officials  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices commanders.  The  second  requires  a  com- 
prehensive s.udy  by  a  panel  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel at  the  E-4  through  E-9  le%-els.  The 
NCOA  recommends  that  DOD  order  such  a 
study  to  commence  at  the  earliest.  It  further 
recommends  that  the  following  points  be 
considered;  (a) — review  all  regulations  prior 
to  dissemination  to  ensure  that  the  provi- 
sions of  such  directives  do  not  degrade  nor 
demean  the  NCO  or  petty  officer  corps,  nor 
Is  It  detrimental  to  their  discipline  or  morale; 
(b) — cease  to  promote  enlisted  personnel  to 
the  ranks  of  NCO  and  petty  officers  solely 
on  the  basis  of  tlme-in-grade.  tlme-in-ser\- 
Ice,  and/or  on-the-job  proficiency;  Instead, 
promote  on  the  primary  attribute  of  posses- 
sing and  practicing  pKJtential  leadership 
capabilities;  (C) — establish  NCO  and  PO 
Leadership  Training  Course  for  potential 
promotees  ajid  not  for  those  who  have  been 
promoted  and  make  It  mandatory  that 
selectees  must  be  attended  and  successfully 
passed  such  a  course  before  the  promotion 
can  be  effected;  (d) — establish  an  Enlisted 
Counsellor  (EC  I  specially  at  grade  levels  E--4 
through  E-9. 

(2).  To  support  any  and  all  congressional 
legislation  that  will  curtail  the  attainment, 
sale  or  use  of  dangerous  drugs,  and  that 
which  will  vitally  assist  in  the  treatment  of 
those  mllltarj'  personnel  addicted  to  danger- 
ous drugs  or  alcohol;  however,  such  legisla- 
tion should  contain  the  following  provisions; 

(a)  Treatment  of  military  personnel 
should  be  initiated  while  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, but  only  for  a  specific  period  of  time, 
after  which  continued  use  will  cause  the 
user  to  be  discharged  from  the  service  as 
an  undesirable. 

(b)  Permit  properly-conducted  searches 
and  seizures  by  senior  NCO  and  petty  offi- 
cers on  military  personnel  suspected  of  hav- 
ing dangerous  drugs  in  their  possession  to 
be  accepted  by  the  military  cotirts. 

(c)  Provide  Immediate  and  Irrevocable  dis- 
honorable discharges  for  military  personnel 
found  guilty  of  Illegally  selling  or  passing 
dangerous  drugs. 

(d)  Immediately  suspend  regulations  that 
now  call  for  the  Involuntary  testing  of  NCO 
and  petty  officers  for  drug  usage. 

(3)  Continue  support  for  Increased  a{>pro- 
priations  for  a  more  active  military  family 
housing  and   bachelor  quarters  program. 

(4)  Maintain  the  present  military  retire- 
ment system  for  those  members  now  on  ac- 
tive duty  and  those  who  subsequently  enlist 
in  the  Armed  Services  prior  to  the  date  of 
e:iactment  of  any  new  system. 

(5)  Support  legislation  that  will  provide 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Services;  that  wUl  correct  Inequities 
existing  in  present  retirement  laws  as  per- 
tains to  enlisted  and  officers:  and  that  which 
will  correct  injustices  to  enlisted  personnel 
that  now  exist  In  law.  in  writing  or  as  a 
moral  obligation  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

(6)  Urge  the  Armed  Services  to  encour- 
age their  individual  members  to  take  pride 
In  their  tuilform  and  to  further  encourage 
the  wearing  of  the  uniform  on  and  off  duty. 

(7)  Review  Statuses  of  Forces  agreements 
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to  provide   better  protection  and  economic 
Indiscrimination  for   military  personnel. 

(8)  Work  toward  the  attainment  of  an 
All-Volunteer  f'orce,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  President  may  retain  the 
Induction  authority  under  the  Selective 
Sen-ice  System  In  the  event  a  rapid  buildup 
of  mllltarj'  forces  is  required  to  prevent 
aggression. 

(9)  Actively  Increase  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve.  To  assist  In  the 
President's  program  of  Employer  Support 
for  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve;  and  to 
support  legislation  that  will  assist  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  In  attaining  their  recruitment 
goals. 

2.  To  support  a  stronger  defense  posture 
for  the  United  States  that  will  ensure  mUl- 
tary  offensive  and  defensive  capabilities 
equal  to  or  superior  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  program  Is  to  Include: 

a.  An  Armed  Forces  strength  at  least 
equal  to  its  size  as  authorized  by  the  Fiscal 
Year  1973  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

b.  Sufficient  funds  for  the  research  and 
development  of  superior  weapons. 

c.  Increased  procurement  of  weapons, 
ships,  planes  and  other  hardware  essentially 
needed  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

d.  An  adequate  airlift  and  seallft  capa- 
bility 

e.  A  capability  to  destrov  most  enemv  mis- 
siles   before    they    can    strike    the    United 

States. 

f.  An  adequate  space  system  including  the 
space-shuttle. 

g.  Sufficient  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  for  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

h.  An  accelerated  civil  defense  program 
aimed  to  Instruct  all  persons  living  in  the 
United  States  how  to  respond  to  various 
alarnas  related  to  armed  attacks  and  how  to 
properly  defend  and  protect  themselves. 

3.  To  support  and  encourage  congressional 
legislation  that  will: 

a.  Prevent  any  member  of  the  communist 
party  or  any  group  advocated  toward  the 
overthrow  of  the  U.S.  government  from 
teaching  in  any  public  school  in  the  United 
States  or  supported  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
or  to  be  employed  by  any  governmental 
agency  at  the  national,  state  or  municipal 
level. 

b.  Provide  for  the  arrest,  conviction  and 
imprisonment  of  any  person  or  persons  that- 

(1).  Advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  through  words  or  action,  or  who 
through  violence  or  force  attempt  to  impose 
their  convictions  upon  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  who  wiUfuUy  and  U- 
legally  destroy  any  public  or  private  prop- 

(2).  Conspire,  attempt  and/or  carry  out 
the  crime  of  kidnapping  (Including  "sky- 
Jacking") .  "         ' 

(3).  Wound  or  kill  a  policeman,  fireman, 
or  security  guard  while  In  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  or  as  a  result  of  such  duty 
and  that  such  a  crime  wUl  be  considered  an 
offense  against  the  federal  government. 

c.  Establish  a  Freedom  Academy  to  train 
leaders  for  the  United  States  in  the  Cold 
War. 

d.  Provide  a  continuing  program  to  keep 
the  American  people,  particularly  military 
personnel,  fully  .nformed  of  the  goals  and 
activities  of  organizations  and  nations  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
through  force,  violence  or  subversive  efforts. 

4.  To  support  congressional  legislation  that 
will; 

a.  Permit  prayer  in  public  schools  and 
buildings. 

b.  Require  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  be 
recited  dally  in  all  public  schools,  but  allow 
those  who  are  religiously-opposed  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  recitation. 

c.  Make  It  a  federal  offense  to  desecrate 
the  Flag  of  the  United  States. 

d.  Make  it  a  federal  offense  to  fly  or  display 
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a  foreign  flag  of  any  nation  that  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  U.S. 

e.  Redesignate  the  11th  day  of  November 
of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  the  30th 
day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Memorial  Day. 

f.  Encourage  the  playing  of  the  National 
Anthem  at  all  public  gatherings,  sports 
events,  etc.,  that  are  televised  or  broadcast, 
or  possess  a  public  address  system. 

5.  To  support  the  continuation  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  program  with 
the  following  recommendations; 

a.  Pursuit  of  ftu-ther  negotiations  end 
agreements  of  military  limitations  and  eco- 
nomic trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Red 
China  and  other  communist  nations,  but 
not  to  include  technical  and  technological 
a,s.slstance  that  in  any  way  may  be  related  to 
military  development  of  these  nations. 

b.  Maintain  the  commitment  to  NATO  and 
provide  an  adequate  troop  level  and  combat 
element  to  assist  m  acting  as  a  deterrent  to 
Soviet  Union  military  and  economic  advance- 
ment In  Eastern  Europe:  and 

c.  Continue  the  commitments  to  other  al- 
lied and  friendly  nations  that  are  materially 
aiding  the  United  States  strategically  or 
economically.  However,  such  commitments 
shall  be  subject  to; 

(1).  Pursuit  of  Increased  financial  and/or 
economic  aid  from  those  nations  that  are 
now  experiencing  greater  economical  wealth. 

(2).  The  continual  pursuit  of  full  repay- 
ment by  all  nations  indebted  to  the  United 
States. 

d.  Insist  that  all  nations  having  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  pay  their  full 
share  for  maintaining  that  organization,  or 
be  expelled  for  cause.  And  that  the  United 
States  refuse  to  contribute  any  more  finan- 
cial aid  than  its  annual  assessed  amount. 

6.  To  adamantly  oppose  any  legislative 
proposal  calling  for  general  or  selective 
amnesty  for  selective  service  evaders,  and 
military  deserters. 

7.  To  support  congressional  legislation  de- 
signed to  regulate  congressional  lobbvlng  ac- 
tivities only  if  such  regulations  distinctively 
exempt  military  and  veterans  organizations 
of  a  non-profit  status  from  complete  statu- 
tory control. 
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REPORT  TO  PETER  J.  BRENNAN, 
SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing report  was  presented  to  the  Honor- 
able Peter  J.  Brennan.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, by  Donald  P.  Haggerty,  the  research 
director  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Motion  Picture  and  Television  Unions. 

The  report  deals  with  the  unions'  views 
on  H.R.  1090,  a  bill  to  require  contractors 
of  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  production 
of  motion  picture  and  television  films 
to  pay  prevailing  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

The  material  follows : 

Mr.  Secretary:  The  United  States  Depart-, 
ment  of  Labor  does  not  presently  provide  any 
protection  for  wages  paid  to  employees  en- 
gaged In  the  production  and  processing  of 
motion  picture  and  television  films  for  gov- 
ernment contracts  by  extending  the  payment 
of  prevailing  wage  statutes  to  private  con- 
tractors Involved  in  producing  films  for  Fed- 
eral  departments  and   agencies. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  to 
make  films  for  departments  and  agencies  of 


the  United  States  with  contractors  who 
compete  unfairly  for  such  government  busi- 
ness by  paying  substandard  wages  and  deny 
the  usual  fringe  benefits,  such  as  health  and 
welfare  and  pension,  to  employees. 

The  United  States  Congress  long  ago  ex- 
pressed its  desire  to  discourage  substandard 
labor  conditions  for  governmental  contracts 
dating  back  to  1931  when  Congress  adopted 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  protect  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  In  Federal  public  works 
construction  contracts. 

Employees  working  on  government  con- 
tracts for  manufacturing  or  furnishing  of 
materials,  supplies,  articles  or  equipment  in 
excess  of  $10,000  have  been  provided  similar 
protection  under  the  Wal;  i-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act  of  1936. 

Additional  protections  were  provided  for 
employees  working  on  projects  performed  for 
or  financed  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  1962  under  the  passage  of  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act  which  guaran- 
teed established  weekly  as  well  as  dally  over- 
time pay  requirements  for  laborers  and  me- 
chanics on  Federal  public  works  and  on  work 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Congress  provided  further  minimum  wage 
and  fringe  benefit  protection  for  craftemen, 
manual  laborers,  guards,  watchmen  and  su- 
pervisors in  positions  having  predominantly 
trade,  craft  or  laboring  experience  who  are 
engaged  in  work  under  Government  contract 
to  furnish  services  to  Federal  agencies  with 
the  passage  of  the  McNamara-O'Hara  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965. 

Professional  performers  and  related  or  sup- 
porting professional  personnel  employed  on 
projects  or  productions  assisted  by  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arta 
were  guaranteed  prevailing  wage  rates  with 
the  passage  of  the  National  Foundation  of 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

The  employees  in  the  motion  picture  pro- 
duction and  processing  industries  are  not 
provided  any  comparable  statutory  protec- 
tion from  substandard  wages  and  working 
conditions.  The  passage  of  H.R.  1090  would 
resolve  this  inequity  and  substantiate  the 
original  desires  of  Congress  by  providing  that 
prevailing  minimum  wage  rates  and  fringe 
benefits  for  workers  employed  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  contract  or  subcontract 
entered  into  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  production  or  processing  of  motion 
picture  films  shall  be  determined  and  en- 
forced by  the  Labor  Department  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  service  employees  under  the 
McNamara-O'Hara  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965.  Since  the  protection  of  prevailing  wage 
legislation  Is  already  enjoyed  by  so  many 
other  types  of  employees  working  on  govern- 
ment contracts,  such  protection  should  be 
extended  to  American  film  workers  making 
motion  picture  films  which  are  such  a  val- 
uable aid  to  the  conduct  of  governmental 
functions  In  the  field  of  mass  communica- 
tions. 

On  August  27,  1972  at  a  reception  at  the 
California  White  House,  President  Nixon 
stated : 

"Speaking  to  all  of  you,  and  to  everybody 
In  this  whole  community  that  we  call  Holly- 
wood, I  would  like  to  express  appreciation 
as  an  individual,  and  also  sp>eaklng  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  for  what  you,  the 
people  of  Hollywood,  have  done  for  America 
and  have  done  for  the  world." 

In  October,  1972,  the  President  Instructed 
goverrjnental  agencies  to  "Better  Utilize  the 
American  Motion  Picture  Industry  in  Film 
Production." 

This  Administrative  Mandate  has  not  been 
adhered  to  and  the  White  House  has  not 
followed  through  with  Its  directive  to  provide 
protection  for  the  workers  in  the  Motion 
Picture  and  Television  Industry  from  the 
unfair  "low  bid"  format  that  Is  presently 
being  followed  by  governmental  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 
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The  employees  of  the  Motion  Picture  In- 
dustry have  been  sufferl:ig  from  depressed 
conditions  resulting  from  the  "runaway" 
problem  for  the  past  20  years  and  their  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  reflect  this  condition 
The  employees  of  the  Motion  Picture  In- 
dustry do  not  have  any  contractual  pro- 
visions for  sick  leave,  nor  do  they  have  an 
automatic  escalation  "cost  of  living"  clause, 
nor  do  they  have  dental,  psychiatric  or  op- 
tical provisions.  Their  health  and  welfare 
medical  coverage  has  dropped  from  80%  to 
60%.  Employees  in  this  Industry  have  7 
holidays  ( if  they  work  long  enough  to  qual- 
ify). The  average  in  manufacturing  is  8.9, 
etc. 

For  comparable  work  performed  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  for  example: 

HOURLY  WAGE  RATES 


Motion       Building  and 

picture        construction 

industry  trades 


Electricians. 
Plumbers... 

Painters 

Carpenters.. 
Laborers 


The  average  rate  for  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry  skilled  craftsmen  and  technicians 
as  stipulated  by  the  Association  of  Motion 
Picture  &  Television  Producers,  Inc.  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1973  was  $5.54  per  hour.  A 

It  is  an  mequltable  situation  that  the 
average  hourly  rate  In  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry  for  comparable  work  performed  Ajy 
equally  skilled  craftsmen  outside  the  Indus- 
try Is  anywhere  from  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  hour 
lower  than  the  corresponding  outside  rates. 

Immediate  relief  from  the  cxirrent  unem- 
ployment crisis  Is  necessitated  by  prompt  ac- 
tion through  governmental  channels  in  elim- 
inating the  "low  bid"  formula  that  rewards 
employers  paying  substandard  wages  refusing 
to  provide  medical  or  hospital  frtage  bene- 
fits or  retirement  incentives. 

Whether  the  immediate  short  range  finan- 
cial advantages  being  gained  by  United 
States  governmental  departments  and 
agencies  will  Justify  the  long  range  economic 
losses  for  "the  people  of  Hollywood  who  have 
done  so  much  for  America"  (Nixon);  in 
terms  of  mounting  unemployment,  increased 
welfare  costs,  and  the  erosion  of  our  domestic 
film  making  capabilities  Is  a  question  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  will 
have  to  answer  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  will  provide  us  with  the 
answer  by  promptly  amending  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965. 


H.R. 1090 
A  bill  to  require  contractors  of  departments 

and  agencies  of  the  United  States  engaged 

in  the  production  of  motion  picture  films 

to  pay  prevailing  wages 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-use  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
contract  (and  any  bid  specification)  entered 
Into  by  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  for  the  production  or  process- 
ing of  motion  picture  films  shall  contain  a 
provision  specifying  the  minimum  monetary 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  to  be  paid  laborers, 
mechanics,  craftsmen,  technicians,  profes- 
sional employees,  and  related  or  supporting 
personnel  employed  In  the  performance  of 
the  contract  or  any  subcontract  thereunder, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  wages  of  service 
employees  under  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  1034),  and  the  provisions 
of  such  Act  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining and  enforcing  the  payment  of  such 
wages  and  fringe  benefits. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  repealing  or  modifying  In  any  way 
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other  Federal  laws  prescribing  minimum 
WEtges  or  overtime  pay  for  contracts  subject 
to  this  Act. 


TEXAS  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS  ANNUAL  MEETING 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  in  Houston  the  Texas  Hospital 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  event  was 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  health  con- 
ventions ever  to  be  held. 

Hospitals  from  across  Texas  sent  dele- 
gations of  health  care  personnel  to  the 
association's  44th  annual  convention 
and  exhibit  show  held  May  19-23,  in 
Houston,  to  learn  about  ways  of  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  Federal  health  pro- 
grams, ways  of  improving  patient  care, 
and  become  aware  of  the  most  recent 
scientific  advancements  in  the  delivery 
of  health  care. 

"Living  With  Change"  was  the  theme 
for  the  5-day  convention  and  the  dele- 
gates heard  discussion  on  the  new  Fed- 
eral regulations  dealing  with  over  100 
changes  in  the  social  security  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs,  revenue  sharing, 
labor  relations,  phase  III  regulations  af- 
fecting health  care  providers  and  con- 
sumerism. 

In  conjimction  with  the  THA  conven- 
tion, 20  other  health  care  organizations 
affiliated  and  allied  with  THA  held  edu- 
cational programs  of  their  owTi.  The 
groups  meeting  with  THA  were :  Associa- 
tion of  Protestant  Chaplains  for  Texas 
Hospitals;  Conference  of  Allied  Health 
Educators;  Hospital  Purchasing  Agents 
Association  of  Texas;  Medical  Explorer 
Scouts;  Texas  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aging;  Texas  Association  of  Hospital 
Auxiliaries;  Texas  Association  of  Hos- 
pital Engineers;  Texas  Association  of 
Hospital  Governing  Boards;  Texas  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurse  Anesthetists;  Texas  As- 
sociation of  Operating  Room  Nurses; 
Texas  Association,  Staff  Directors  of 
Hospital  Volunteers  Services;  Texas 
Chapter,  Society  for  Hospital  Social 
Work  Directors;  Texas  Conference  of 
Catholic  Health  Facilities;  Texas  Die- 
tetic Association ;  Texas  Medical  Records 
Association;  Texas  Society  for  Hospital 
Nursing  Service  Administrators;  Texas 
Society  of  Central  Service  Personnel; 
Texas  Society  of  Hospital  Executive 
Housekeepers  and  Texas  Society  of  Hos- 
pital Pharmacists. 

Approximately  7,000  persons  attended 
the  convention,  which  featured  sessions 
of  the  Association's  House  of  Delegates, 
installation  of  Charles  L.  Foster,  FACHA 
administrator  of  Knapp  Memorial  Meth- 
odist Hospital,  Weslaco  as  the  associa- 
tions new  leader  and  a  dinner  honoring 
Horace  M.  Cardwell,  FACHA,  adminis- 
trator. Memorial  Hospital,  Lufkin  and 
chairman-elect  of  the  7,000  member 
American  Hospital  Association. 

Guest  speakei's  at  the  convention  in- 
cluded James  A.  Cavanaugh,  staff  assis- 
tant to  the  president  for  Health  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.;  John  Alexander  Mc- 
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Mahon,  president,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, Chicago;  Mary  Bennett  Peter- 
son, author  of  the  Regulated  Consumer, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Richarc  J.  Garvey, 
chief  of  operations  and  analysis  branch. 
Health  Division,  Office  of  Price  Moni- 
toring, Cost  of  Living  Council.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  Arthur  S.  Fefferman,  chief 
economist.  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  and  Taxation,  Washmgton, 
DC,  and  Thomas  M.  Tiemey,  Bureau  of 
Health  Ii:surance,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  Leo  J.  Gehrig,  M.D.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, American  Hospital  Association, 
DC. 

Special  recognition  was  extended  to 
L.  E.  Frazier,  Jr.,  a  Houston  attorney  and 
civic  leader,  who  was  given  the  1973 
Founders  Award  of  the  Texas  Associa- 
tion of  Hospital  Governing  Boards  for 
his  leadership  and  distinguished  contri- 
butions to  health  care  in  Texas.  He  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Memorial  Hospital  System,  and  in  eleven 
years  on  that  board,  he  has  helped  devel- 
op and  expand  the  satellite  hospital  con- 
cept which  Memorial  has  pioneered. 

Members  and  affiliates  of  the  Texas 
Hospital  Association  should  be  proud  of 
the  excellent  program.  I  commend  the 
officers  of  the  Association,  especially  C. 
Jack  Price,  the  immediate  Past-Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  O.  Ray  Hurst,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Association,  and  his 
extremely  capable  staff  for  a  job  well 
done. 


MARGUERITE  MOYNTHAN  AWARDED 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  CIVIC  IN- 
VOLVEMENT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    B4ASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  1.  Miss  Marguerite 
Moynihan  of  Milton,  Mass.,  will  be  hon- 
ored with  a  luncheon  at  the  Milton  Hill 
House  in  recognition  of  her  amazing 
civic  involvement.  Miss  Moynihan  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  Good  Citi- 
zenship award  of  the  Mutual  Trust  Life 
Insurance  Co.  A  dedicated  woman.  Miss 
Moynihan  has  spent  most  of  her  life 
working  to  aid  her  fellow  himian  beings. 
She  has  been  associated  with  many  com- 
munity-centered organizations  and  has 
always  endeavored  to  better  the  life- 
style of  her  community.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  pay  tribute  to  such  a  remarkable 
citizen  and  to  thank  her  for  the  invalu- 
able services  she  has  rendered  to  her 
community  and  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

The  following  is  a  background  history 
of  the  award  Miss  Moynihan  will  receive 
on  Friday.  June  1.  and  a  brief  summary 
of  the  many  activities  in  which  Miss 
Moynihan  has  participated: 

Marguerite  Moynihan  Chosen  for  Good 
CrrizENs:;!?  Award 
Marguerite  Moynihan,  a  resident  of  Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts,  has  been  selected  to  re- 
ceive the  GcvDd  Citizenship  A^asi  of  Mutual 
Trust  Life  Insurance  Company.  Every  year, 
the  company  honore  policyowners  who  have 
helped  to  better  their  home  communities. 
Ms.    Moynihan    was    nominated    by    Mutual 
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Trust  Life  general  agent  Charles  J.  Inter- 
land,  also  a  resident  of  Milton.  The  Inter- 
land  Agency  is  located  at  10  Fairway  Street. 
Mattapan.  Massachusetts. 

On  June  1,  Ms.  Moynlhan  will  be  honored 
with  a  luncheon  in  Milton  (Milton  Hill 
House).  She  will  receive  jin  engraved  Revere 
sterling  silver  bowl,  and  Mutual  Trust  Life 
will  present  a  check  to  her  favorite  charity. 

Through  the  Good  Citizenship  program. 
now  in  its  llth  year,  Mutual  Trust  Life 
salutes  outstanding  citizens  who  have  been 
nominated  by  the  companv's  general  agents 
across  the  country.  Past  winners  have  In- 
cluded a  newspaper  publisher  from  Con- 
necticut, an  Ohio  Juvemie  court  Judge,  an 
18-year-old  honor  roll  student  from  Utah,  a 
county  commissioner  from  Florida,  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  president  from  California 
and  an  Iowa  industrialist. 

'During  her  career,  she  advised  and  as- 
sisted many  unfortunate  people  with  a  kind- 
ness, cou.-tesy  and  compassion  that  nowa- 
days seem  to  be  'out  of  style'."  general  agent 
Interland  declared  when  he  nominated  Ms. 
Moynlhan  for  this  year's  award.  She  has 
worked  for  her  home  town  of  Milton  since 
1935.  In  1969.  she  retired  from  the  position 
of  Director  of  Welfare  for  Milton.  The  same 
year,  Milton  Hospital  started  a  Social  Serv- 
ices Department  and  named  her  as  director 
a  position  she  still  holds. 

Marguerite  Moynlhan  has  taken  a  personal 
interest  in  needy  senior  citizens  of  her  com- 
munity; she  has  run  errands  for  them  driven 
them  in  her  car  and  aided  them  in  many 
ways.  She  is  on  the  committee  of  the  MUton 
residence  for  the  elderly,  and  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Milton  Visiting  Nurses  Sen-Ices 
In  addition  she  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Milton  Campershlp  Association,  which 
raises  funds  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children. 

Her  "ecumenical  outlook"  Is  reflected  In 
the  fact  that  she  Is  welfare  secretary  of  the 
town  of  Milton  Service  Unit  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  also  active  in  a  variety  of  com- 
mittees In  St.  Mary's  Parish. 

Pounded  In  1904.  Mutual  Trust  Life  Is  one 
of  the  100  oldest  life  Insurance  companies  In 
the  United  States.  The  Chicago-based  com- 
pany has  well  over  one  billion,  one  hundred 
eighty  million  dollars  of  Insurance  In  force 
and  exceeds  $310  mUllon  in  assets. 


CHEMICALS  CONTROLLED 
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of  all  herbicide.s  to  Portugal  and  South 
Africa,  nations  engaged  in  chemical  war- 
fare in  southern  Africa. 

Chemicals  unfit  for  use  in  this  country 
should  not  be  peddled  abroad.  I  welcome 
the  support  and  cosponsorship  of  my 
colleagues  in  these  legislative  efforts  to 
control  chemical  destruction. 


May  30,  1973 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eti- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  has  just 
recently  banned  the  dumping  of  certain 
substances  In  the  ocean.  The  Agency 
will  now  prohibit,  "under  any  circum- 
stances." the  dumping  of  radioactive 
materials  and  chemical  or  biological  war- 
fare substances,  including  what  are  com- 
monly known  as  nerve  gas.  mustard  gas 
and  agent  oranee.  Used  in  Vietnam, 
this  consists  of  2.  4,  5-T  herbicide. 

In  the  wake  of  chemical  devastation 
In  Vietnam,  we  are  finally  moving  In  the 
proper  direction  to  the  control  and  cur- 
tailment of  toxic  chemicals. 

In  this  perspective.  I  will  soon  intro- 
duce the  Herbicide  Export  Control  Act 
of  1973  and  the  Chemical  Warfare  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1973  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  first  proposal  will  halt  the  expor- 
tation of  2.  4.  5-T  herbicides. 

The  latter  will  prohibit  the  exportation 


FUEL  SHORTAGES  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come painfully  clear  that  some  sections 
of  the  United  States  have  fallen  into  the 
grip  of  a  potentiality  crippling  energy 
shortage.  Gasoline  stations  in  some  areas 
are  rationing  their  supplies,  some  farm- 
ers cannot  secure  liquid  petroleum  to 
heat  and  cool  their  homes,  and  urban 
areas  are  haunted  by  the  threat  of  black- 
outs or  browTiouts.  In  my  own  district, 
cities  are  turning  off  the  street  lights 
because  they  cannot  purchase  enough 
natural  gas  and  fuel  oil  to  fully  power 
their  electric  generating  turbines. 

The  problems  associated  with  the 
energy  shortage  are  complex  and  mani- 
fold. Though  more  realistic  market  regu- 
lations will  increase  American  petroleiun 
and  natural  gas  production  by  encourag- 
ing exploration  and  refinery  construc- 
tion, we  are  meanwhile  forced  to  rely  in- 
creasingly on  petroleum  imports,  a  prac- 
tice which  could  compromise  our  foreign 
policy  prerogatives. 

Whatever  action  is  taken  with  respect 
to  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  we  know 
that  the  world  supply  of  both  will  be  de- 
pleted or  greatly  reduced  relatively  soon 
and  that  other  sources  of  power  must  be 
ready  to  meet  energy  demands.  And  any 
source  of  power  must  be  reasonably  clean 
and  environmentally  accepted. 

Congress  is  cognizant  of  the  energy 
shortage.  Several  committees  have  begim 
probing  its  maze  of  problems,  and  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  which  would 
create  a  central  committee  for  studying 
the  shortage.  Today  I  am  introducing  into 
the  Record  the  following  article,  which 
I  think  will  prove  useful  to  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  this  Nation's 
energy  supply. 

The  following,  by  John  H.  Douglas,  ap- 
peared Ln  the  May  26  issue  of  Science 
News: 

Fuel  Shortages  in  America;  The  Energy 
Crisis  Comes  Home 
(By  John  H.  Douglas) 
The  energy  crisis  has  come  home.  Across 
the  nation  hundreds  of  i'.eighborhood  gaso- 
line stations  have  closed,  schools  have  had 
to  suspend  classes  during  cold  waves  for  lack 
of  heat,  shortages  to  farmers  threaten  a  new 
round  of  rising  food  prices  and  millions  of 
Americans  have  begun  to  wonder  whether 
their  summer  vacation  plans  will  be  curtailed 
by  fuel  rationing.  They  have  also  begun  ask- 
ing troublesome  questions :  Why  did  the  crisis 
get  this  far?  Why  did  it  come  first  In  petrol- 
eum products?  Is  anybody  doing  anythlne 
about  it?  •'6 

The  answers  rest  on  an  understanding  of 
two  very  different,  but  equally  grave,  prob- 
lems— long-range  ecology  and  short-range 
economics. 


The  long-range  problem  Is  the  more  easily 
stated:  An  end  is  in  sight  for  America's  re- 
serves of  oil  and  gas.  but  the  nation  con- 
tinues acting  as  if  they  would  continue  for- 
ever. Half  the  country's  original  oil  has  been 
burned;  a  third  has  not  been  pumped  but  Is 
known  to  exist,  a  fifth  has  not  been  discov- 
ered but  is  presumed  to  exist  from  geological 
considerations. 

Oil  supplies  about  half  the  nation's  energy 
needs  and  demand  is  expected  to  double  In 
the  next  12  years.  If  It  does,  and  if  domestic 
pioductlon  Increases  as  expected,  by  1985  the 
United  States  may  have  to  Import  as  much  as 
60  percent  of  its  petroleum.  The  price  of  this 
imported  oil.  and  the  resulting  cost  of  pow- 
ering the  country,  would  be  many  times 
higher  than  at  present. 

The  soaring  demand  for  oil  stems  from  sev- 
eral factors.  Shortages  of  natural  gas  have 
forced  industries  and  utilities  in  some  areas 
to  switch  to  oil.  (Low  cost  and  lack  of  new 

wells  have  combined  to  bring  natural  gas 

the  cleaiiest  conventional  fuel— into  critical 
shortage,  with  projections  of  rising  demand 
and  Import  needs  roughly  equivalent  to 
those  for  oil).  Environmental  pressure  has 
forced  industries  that  once  depended  on  coal 
to  use  oil  or  gas.  and  at  the  same  time,  has 
slowed  the  Installation  of  nuclear  reactors 
that  could  potentially  ease  the  fuel  shortage. 
New  refineries  and  deep-water  ports  for  su- 
pertankers have  also  been  blocked.  Electric 
companies  Increasingly  use  diesel  turbines 
for  power  ge.ieration.  More  Immediately,  the 
worst  winter  In  decades  for  manv  regions  se- 
verely depleted  existing  stcckpi^es.  Something 
had  to  give. 

What  gave  were  the  "mom  and  pop"  In- 
dependent fuilng  stations.  Almost  entirely 
dependent  on  surplus  gasoline  of  "brand 
name"  distributors,  the  Independents  sud- 
denly found  themselves  cut  off  from  sup- 
plies as  the  major  petroleum  companies 
moved  to  protect  their  own  dealers.  By  last 
week,  600  private-brand  stations  had  closed, 
hundreds  of  others  had  shortened  their 
hours,  and  the  nation,  especljUly  Congress, 
had  begun  to  awaken  to  the  growing  prob- 
lem. 

A  series  of  hearings  before  a  Congressional 
subcommittee  quickly  revealed  a  situation 
more  encompassing  and  more  serious  than 
most  people  yet  realized.  Darrell  M.  Trent, 
acting  director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  told  the  committee  acute 
problems  were  only  "temporary  and  local- 
ized." and  that  gasoline  rationing  was  un- 
likely.  If  that  were  so,  asked  Rep.  Paul 
Cronln  (R-Mass.),  why  couldn't  Boston  find 
a  bidder  for  Its  municipal  fuel  contract? 
Rep.  J.  J.  Pickle  (D-Tex.)  demanded  to  know 
why  Austin,  Texas,  should  experience  over 
a  dozen  Instances  of  fuel  shortages  this 
winter  though  it  lies  In  the  middle  of  a  fuel- 
producing  region. 

Trent's  assurances  aside,  rationing  has  al- 
ready begun,  depending  on  one's  definition 
of  the  term.  Demand  for  gasoline  Is  expected 
to  exceed  supply  by  two  to  five  percent  this 
summer,  and  prices  have  already  begun  to 
rise  for  big  users.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  Just 
promised  to  pay  35  percent  more  for  gasoline 
to  Txm  its  buses.  The  Ma.ssachuoetts  Turn- 
pike Authority  has  had  to  pay  49  percent 
more  for  this  year's  fuel  contract.  Iowa  plans 
to  reduce  the  speed  limit  on  its  highways  to 
conserve  gasoline,  should  the  pinch  worsen. 
Ten-gallon  limits  on  individual  "flll-ups" 
are  becoming  more  and  more  common.  One 
major  oil  company  has  recently  started  "vol- 
untary" nationwide  rationing  and  lowering 
of  octane  to  conserve  fuel. 

Trent  suggested  to  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee that  states  should  begin  allocating 
fuels  within  their  boundaries  and  "Jawbone" 
the  oil  industry  to  make  sure  fuel  Is  spread 
evenly  around  the  country.  "That,"  grum- 
bled Congressman  Pickle,  "doesn't  help 
much."  The  situation  will  only  get  worse  as 
the  country  has  to  depend  on  foreign  sup- 
pliers for  oil,  added  Rep.  Bob  Bergland  (D- 


Mlnn.).    "Those    folks    won't    take     green 
stamps — they  want  cash!" 

Indeed,  America  paid  $2.1  billion  a  year 
for  oil  Imports  In  1970;  now  It  Imports  $7 
billion  worth  of  oU  a  year,  and  some  industry 
projections  anticipate  the  need  for  $30  billion 
worth  of  Imported  petroleum  annually  by 
1980. 

However,  long  before  that  figure  Is  paid, 
say  some  experts,  the  country  v/111  either 
have  to  find  its  energy  elsewhere,  or  do  with- 
out. "The  projections  are  fantasies,"  savs 
J.  T.  C^niborne  Jr..  head  cf  an  appraisal  firm. 
"Such  import  needs  would  bankrupt  Amer- 
ica, eliminating  us  as  a  customer."  Already, 
evidence  his  surfaced  inciicating  the  danger 
of  too  heavy  reliance  on  Middle  Eastern  oil 
and  pointing  up  the  complex  role  short-term 
economic  pressures  ha\e  played  in  creating 
a  growing  emergency. 

Some  economists,  "like  mft's  M.  A.  Adelman, 
believe  that  the  pnersv  crisis,  at  least  in  the 
short-range,  has  been  artificially  created. 
"The  world  'energy  crisis'  or  'energy  shortage' 
Is  a  Action,"  he  says.  "It  makes  people  accept 
higher  oU  prices  as  Imposed  by  nature,  when 
they  are  really  fixed  by  collusion."  American 
oil  companies,  he  charged  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  article,  have  acted  as  "tax  collectors" 
for  the  oil  sheiks,  according  to  ever  higher 
demands  bv  Middle  Eastern  exporters  in 
hopes  of  drUUig  up  the  worldwide  price  of 
oil. 

Between  now  and  1985.  the  world  will  prob- 
ably burn  more  oil  than  has  been  consumed 
so  far  throughout  history,  sending  perhaps 
a  half  trillion  dollars  into  the  Middle  East. 
Some  of  the  smaller  oil-producing  coun- 
tries have  been  raking  in  money  almost  twice 
as  fast  as  they  can  spend  It,  leading  them 
to  make  speculative  ventures  with  American 
dollars.  Such  speculation  Is  now  blamed.  In 
part,  for  precipitating  the  latest  dollar  de- 
valuation.   The   emerging   villain,   from   the 
American  point  of  view,  is  the  Organization 
of   Petroleum    Exporting    Countries    (opec). 
The  organization  s  latest  move  Is  a  demand 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  added  to 
existing  oil  contracts  to  counterbalance  de- 
valuation.    The    member    countries — which 
produce  85  percent  of  the  world's  oil — have 
scheduled  an  extraordinary  meeting  in  Vi- 
enna later  this  month  to  decide  how  to  en- 
force their  demands,  since  Western  oil  com- 
panies, they  say,    "continue  to  adopt  a  nega- 
tive attitude."  That,  in  the  euphemistic  par- 
lance of  International  finance,  amounts  to 
making  them  an  "ofTer  they  cannot  refuse." 
Whether  viewed  as  the  machinations  of  an 
International  cartel  or  simply  the  Inevitable 
pinch  that  comes  with  dwlndlng  supplies,  the 
shortage  of  fuel  Is  real  and  all  the  suggested 
remedies    seem    both    unpleasant    and    very 
expensive.  Intense  pressure   Is  mounting  to 
relax        atmospheric-pollution        standards 
enough  to  reintroduce  coal — cheap  and  abun- 
dant— as  a  primary  source  of  energy.  Like- 
wise, offshore  drilling,  the  Alaska  pipeline  and 
deep-water  ports  for  supertankers,  which  en- 
vironmentalists   have    so    far     successfully 
blocked,  will  gain  new  Impetus.  Oil  companies 
say  capital  Investment  for  new  refineries,  new 
pipelines,  new  drilling  and  new  tankers  could 
run  to  the  astronomical  figure  of  half  a  tril- 
lion dollars  by  1985.  and  they  have  already 
begun  approaching  the  Government  for  help. 
Ultimately,  the  consumer  must  pay.  OEP 
Director  Trent  expects  gasoline  prices  to  rise 
this  summer  by  about  a  nickel  a  gallon.  Con- 
gressman Cronln  predicts  prices  of  50  to  80 
cents    a    gallon    by   summer's   end.   but    he 
quotes  the  preslde-^t  of  one  oil  compaiiv  rs 
saying    the    price    could    be    $1.25    a    gallon 
"soon."  Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Is  Rtudyl  IE-  possible  antitrust  actloi' 
against    the    nation's   major   oil    companle-.. 
claiming   their  control   of  refinery   capacitv 
seems  to  have  "contributed  In  a  major  way" 
to  the  current  fuel  shortare 

Oil  cannot  long  remain  the  principal  source 
of  energy  for  the  United  States,  much  1p.<;s  for 
the  world  At  present  rates  of  consumption, 
currently  proven  Free  World  reserves  of  oil 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

could  last  only  about  35  years,  with  new  dis- 
coveries possibly  extending  that  time  by  a 
factor  of  two  or  three.  By  taking  Into  account 
the  continued  rapid  expansion  of  Industrial- 
ized countries  and  the  technological  develop- 
ment of  Third  World  nations,  the  figure  re- 
duces sharply.  The  expected  rise  of  Imports, 
following  the  recent  lifting  of  all  quotas,  will 
probably  ease  the  current  pinch.  Alaskan  oil 
may  someday  provide  20  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's needs,  particularly  If  new  technology  as- 
sures Its  safe  transport  (SN:  5/19/73,  p.  325). 
Oil  now  locked  In  shale,  and  thus  not  counted 
as  "reserves,"  might  someday  be  freed  by  nu- 
clear explosions,  but  thousands  of  such  ex- 
plosions would  be  required  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant Impact. 

Ultimately  other  energy  sources  must  be 
exploited.  Environmentalists  and  Industrial- 
ists alike  must  make  hard  choices  as  to  what 
the  sources  will  be.  The  transition  to  new 
sources  can  be  made  smoothly  only  if  pursued 
with  foresight  and  compromise,  not  the  ama- 
teurism and  Intrigue  that  have  led.  In  part, 
to  the  present  crisis. 


FUNDING  OF  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLE-nCS 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Montana's 
imiversity  svstem.  like  many  other  imi- 
versity  systems  throughout  the  Nation, 
is  facing  a  financial  crisis.  University 
ofTicials,  taxpayers,  and  students  are 
feeling  the  pinch  from  increased  costs 
and  lack  of  sufficient  funding.  With  this 
in  mind,  students  at  the  University  of 
Montana  are  taking  a  close  look  at  the 
amounts  of  money  which  they  and  the 
taxpayers  contribute  toward  intercol- 
legiate athletics.  They  are  not  question- 
ing the  value  of  intercollegiate  athletics, 
but  are  seeking  alternate  ways  to  fimd 
these  expensive  programs.  One  of  the 
funding  proposals  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion was  that  of  Bruce  Sayler.  a  sopho- 
more in  journalism  at  the  university.  It 
is  an  interesting  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem which  merits  printing  in  the 
Record  : 

Mat  24,  1973. 

Congressman  Shoup:  This  is  merely  an 
Idea  for  possible  legislation  dealing  with 
funding  of  intercollegiate  sports. 

The  University  of  Montana  campus  had 
to  face  a  serious  problem  during  the  Central 
Board  budgeting  problems  during  the  plan- 
ning for  the  1973-74  budgets.  Bickering  and 
conflicts  between  students  arose  during 
these  sessions  as  each  student  has  his  own 
interests  and  sttident  fees  alone  cannot  cover 
these  expenses. 

It  Is  my  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
government  start  legislation  which  calls  for 
professional  sports  corporations  paying  col- 
leges and  universities  for  Indlvldiials  they 
sign  to  contracts  to  participate  In  profes- 
sional sports.  This  would  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  campuses  trying  to  slngle-hardedly 
produce  successful  athletic  departments, 
only  to  start  over  when  the  star  individuals 
finish  their  eligibility  nnd  compete  on  the 
national   level   In  professional  sports. 

Major  League  Baseball  has  a  farm  system 
It  uses  to  develop  players  for  their  top  organ- 
izations. The  National  Football  League  Is 
one  example  of  a  professional  sports  corpo- 
ration which  does  not  have  a  farm  system  as 
such  to  develop  these  players.  Instead,  these 
corporations  use  college  campuses  for  these 
services  and  the  colleges  never  receive  more 
than  perhaps,  a  thank-you. 
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These  corporations  should  be  required  to 
pay  the  colleges  for  the  services  the  corpo- 
rations are  now  exploiting. 

A  program  as  this  suggestion  would  keep 
intercollegiate  athletics  on  campus  where 
they  can  be  enjoyed  by  students  and  would 
not  Interfere  with  a  sports  competitors 
higher  education.  This  system  would  also 
allow  the  students'  other  Interests,  receive 
more  student  funding  and  satisfy  more  peo- 
ple. Also,  the  sports  corporations  could  bene- 
fit from  this  as  It  would  promote  higher 
levels  of  intercollegiate  competition  and  U 
athletics  were  forced  off  of  the  campuses, 
these  corporations  would  be  forced  to  pour 
money  into  farm  systems  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

I  am  willing  to  look  into  these  possiblUtles 
farther  and  am  sure  I  can  receive  assistance 
from  several  Interested  parties  in  doing  so.  I 
would  appreciate  you  contacting  me  and  teU 
me  if  you  are  willing  to  consider  this  possi- 
bility. '^ 

College  years  are  filled  to  the  brim  with 
serious  academic  problems  for  the  student 
without  there  being  a  need  for  the  students 
to  bicker  over  programs  for  each  deciding 
who  will  enjoy  their  collegiate  lives  the  most 
by  what  programs  get  the  most  monev 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 


MissotTLA,  Mont 


Bruce  Satlih. 
Sophomore.  JournaliSTK. 


THAT   PRESIDENTIAL   PAPER 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  27  printed  an  article  by  Richard 
Holbrooke  which  delves  into  President 
Nixon's  motivation  in  creating  the  Spe- 
cial Investigations  Unit  known  as  "the 
plumbers."  Mr.  Holbrooke  describes  the 
distorted  view  of  the  worid  and  the  dis- 
trust that  led  Nixon  to  declare  a  private 
vi-ar  on  those  he  perceived  to  be  enemies 
of  "national  security"  and  deplores  the 
auxihary  unit  that  chillinglv  resembled 
a  covert,  personal  police  organization 
Holbrooke  clearly  points  out  that  the 
White  House  remained  immersed  in  the 
Cold  War  era  that  had  ended  and  that 
this  very  mistaken  perception  led  to 
many  illegal  and  criminal  actions.  In  or- 
der that  all  Members  gain  from  Hol- 
brooke's insight,  I  am  inserting  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Reading  Between  the  President's  Lines 
(By  Richard  Holbrooke) 

In  defense  of  himself,  Mr.  Nixon  has  pro- 
vided us  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  of  his  remarkable  career.  With 
his  back  against  the  wall,  stripped  of  the 
protective  layers  of  staff,  fighting  for  his 
political  life,  he  has  given  us  In  his  Mav  22 
statement  an  extraordinary  insight  into' the 
way  he  views  the  world. 

Never  mind  for  a  moment,  If  he  Is  finally 
telling  the  whole  truth,  or  even  a  good  part 
of  It.  The  courts  and  the  Senate  will  decide 
that  In  the  comln?:  weeks,  with  help  from 
investigative  reporters.  Consider,  rather,  the 
world  the  President  lives  in.  and  ask  yourself 
If  it  bears  any  resemblance  to  yours:" 

1969:  The  world  we  live  In,  he  believes,  is 
threatened  by  a  subversive  conspiracy  at 
every  level.  In  the  words  of  columnist  Stewart 
Alsop,  summarizing  the  views  of  the  In- 
ner Nixon  team,  the  administration  believed 
that  "the  left-wing  opposition  had  Infiltrated 
the  secret  vitals  of  the  Nixon  foreign  policy." 
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1970:  Then  a  sudden  threat  "of  critical 
proportions":  a  wave  of  violence  sweeping 
across  the  nation,  with  'some  of  the  disrup- 
tive activities  receiving   foreliju   support." 

1971:  a  theit  of  47  volumes  of  studies  and 
documents  "from  the  most  sensitive  flies."  a 
"security  leaK  of  unprecedented  projjor- 
tlons,"  creating  "a  threat  so  grave  as  to  re- 
quire  extraordinary  actions." 

And  so — viewing  the  world  outside  the 
oval  ofnce  as  hostUe,  the  President  took  in- 
ternal security  measures.  But  becatise  he 
could  not  even  tnist  the  established  agencies 
any  more — particularly  the  FBI,  where  old 
anti-subversive  hero  J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  no 
longer  cooperative — he  created  an  extraor- 
dinary little  organization,  which  he  himself 
refers  to  aa  "the  plumbers." 

Nothing  Is  more  astounding  than  the  cre- 
ation and  existence  of  this  group.  It  had  no 
leged  or  legislative  basis  for  existence;  Its 
very  existence  was  a  well-kept  secret.  It  op- 
erated under  the  close  supervision  of  John 
Ehrllchman,  who  presumably  knew  what  the 
President  wanted.  It  strikes  me  that  thte 
group,  the  Special  Investigations  Unit,  may 
be  the  cloeeot  thing  our  nation  has  ever  had 
to  a  secret,  personal  police.  In  the  name  of 
the  President  (and  whether  or  not  he  author- 
ized Its  specific  acta)  this  group  conducted 
Illegal  and  criminal  actions.  The  President 
oersonally  selected  the  unit's  "first  prior- 
ity"—Daniel  Ellsberg.  In  a  mood  which  must 
have  been  fierce  and  was  certainly  based  on  a 
misreading  of  the  potential  Importance  of 
Ellsberg,  the  President  now  recalls: 

Because  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  not  then  knowing  what  addU 
tional  national  secrets  Mr.  Ellsberg  might  dis- 
close. I  did  impress  upon  Mr.  Krogh  the  vital 
importance  to  the  national  security  of  his 
assignment. 

The  President  says  he  never  authorized  or 
knew  of  any  of  the  "illegal  means"  then 
"used  to  achieve  this  goal,"  and  perhaps  he 
did  not.  but  he  had  declared  a  secret  war  on 
his  enemies,  and  then  set  loose  his  personal 
troops  with  a  ringing  order  to  win  the  day.  As 
he  himself  now  admits,  those  actions  were 
his  responsibility. 

His  distrust  of  the  regular  government. 
Including  even  parts  of  the  White  House  and 
Henry  Kissinger's  National  Security  Council, 
must  be  beyond  all  previously  understood 
levels.  Why  else,  for  example,  charge  "the 
plumbers"  with  "compiling  an  accurate  rec- 
ord of  events  related  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
on  which  the  government's  records  were  in- 
adequate (many  prevlotis  records  having 
been  removed  with  the  change  of  adminis- 
trations) and  which  bore  directly  on  the 
negotiations,  then  In  progress."  There  was  a 
qualified  NSC  staff  under  Kissinger  working 
on  this  problem;  there  was  State.  Defense, 
the  CIA;  and.  Ironically  enough,  there  was 
a  voluminous  study  of  just  these  questions, 
with  Information  of  great  potential  embar- 
rassment not  to  Nixon  but  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  the  Kennedys.  That  study,  of  course,  was 
the  Pentagon  Papers. 

Much  more  will  undoubtedly  become 
known  about  the  extraordinary,  extralegal  ac- 
tivities of  this  extraordinary  group,  although 
we  may  never  know  Its  full  scope.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  still  trying  to  preserve  secrecy  con- 
cerning Us  activities  under  his  very  last  line 
of  defense,  national  security.  But  unfortu- 
nately for  the  President's  case,  it  was  mem- 
bers of  this  same  group  who  committed  the 
break-In  at  tl-.e  Watergate. 

Conspiracy,  subversive.  Communist — those 
words  of  the  1940s  and  1950s  are  missing 
from  the  President's  May  22  statement.  But 
they  cry  out  from  between  the  lines,  echo- 
ing an  era  that  we  thought — and  the  Presi- 
dent had  even  said — was  ended.  Richard 
Nixon,  a  veteran  of  those  days,  apparently 
thought  he  had  some  reason  to  know  better. 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Warren  E.  Burger.  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  addresed  the  Law 
Day  Ceremony  on  April  29,  1973,  at  the 
St.  Johns  Cathedral  in  the  city  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  which  I  represent  in  the 
Congress.  The  Chief  Justice  spoke  with 
great  eloquence,  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion, discussing  the  fragility  of  free- 
dom. I  was  personally  present  at  this  im- 
pressive ceremony  and  believed  that  the 
remarks  of  the  Chief  Justice  were  so  sig- 
nificant that  with  his  permission,  I  am 
including  them  herein  for  wider  distri- 
bution : 

The  FRAGiLrTY  of  Freedom 
(Remar>:s  of  Warren  E.  Burger.  Chief  Justice 

of  the  United  States  at  the  Law  Day  Serv- 
ice. St.  John's  Cathedral) 

During  the  week  that  begins  today  people 
wUl  gather  l.i  small  groups  and  large,  all  over 
the  country,  to  turn  their  mlads  away  from 
the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  our  times — and 
from  dally  tasks^to  focus  on  an  Ideal  shared 
by  civilized  people  everywhere — the  ideal  of 
freedom. 

The  formal  recog.iltlon  of  Law  Day  by 
proclamations  of  Presidents  Is  something  of 
fairly  recent  origin,  but  the  underlying  Idea 
Is  ancient. 

What  I  have  to  say  today  will  therefore  be 
quite  simple  and  I  will  tread  no  unfamiliar 
ground.  We  are  In  a  house  of  worship  where 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  deal  in  a  simple 
way  with  old  truths;  people  gather  here 
regularly  to  repeat  old  creeds,  old  prayers, 
psalms  and  songs  from  times  long  past.  As 
we  restate  a  creed  or  recite  the  23rd  Psalm 
to  draw  fresh  Inspiration  and  new  strength. 
so  we  can  turn  to  old  truths  learned  by 
countless  generations  before  us  at  great  cost 
and  over  many  centuries.  The  title  to  an 
article,  a  speech  or  a  sermon  Is  significant 
only  In  the  sense  It  tells  what  the  author 
or  speaker  ia  trying  to  say.  With  so  elusive 
a  topic  as  the  need  for  the  rule  of  law.  If  I 
were  to  have  a  title  for  this  brief  and  simple 
message  It  would  be  the  fragility  of  freedom. 

When  men  and  women  first  came  down 
from  rude  tree  houses  In  forests  and  jungles 
and  from  caves  to  take  the  risks  of  living 
m  groups — and  we  know  there  are  many 
risks — they  had  already  experienced,  for  tm- 
counted  centtirles,  a  kind  of  existence  In 
which  none  could  survive  except  those  meet 
fit  for  the  harsh  environment  they  bad  to 
contend  with.  Passive  people  simply  did  not 
survive.  Only  the  strongest,  the  fiercest  and 
most  ruthless  could  contend  with  the  ele- 
ments, with  predatory  animals  and  preda- 
tory neighbors,  all  eager  to  seize  whatever 
they  could.  People  had  no  time  to  concern 
themselves  with  anything  beyond  bare 
existence. 

As  people  gradually  began  to  gather  to 
live  In  larger  and  larger  groups.  In  tribal  vil- 
lages, and  later  in  towns,  tribal  customs  de- 
veloped with  crude  rules  to  curb  the  same 
aggressiveness  that  had  enabled  people  to 
sunive.  Thus  the  Idea  of  the  rule  of  law  was 
bom  even  before  Man's  comprehension  was 
able  to  grasp  this  as  a  concept.  Prom  hard 
experience  our  primitive  ancestors  learned 
that  communal  life  and  unrestrained  aggres- 
siveness could  not  co-exist.  In  their  own  way 
they  discovered  that  total  freedom  wivs  not 
freedom. 

So  It  was  that  slowly,  haltingly  and  pain- 
fully over  a  span  of  more  thousands  of  years 
than  science  and  hlsu>ry  can  even  yet  meas- 


ure, the  human  famUy  came  to  develop  not 
Just  rules  of  conduct  in  terms  of  tribal  cus- 
toms, but  three  basic  mechanisms  to  regu- 
late that  human  aggressiveness  which  had 
kept  them  from  extinction,  and  to  guide 
those  human  energies  and  urges  Into  con- 
structive channels. 

First  came  what  we  would  now  call  laws — 
not  unlike  those  laws  that  today  regulate  the 
speed  of  automobiles  or  prohibit  theft  of  an- 
other mans  goods.  Next  came  practices  that 
developed  i:i:o  religion  as  Man  searched  for 
God,  and  finally  came  the  formulation  of 
customs  that  we  now  call  manners.  Law,  re- 
tirjion  and  manners  are  thus  closely  linked 
In  the  evolution  of  human  Institutions.  We 
can  accept  religion  as  a  divine  revelation, 
but  in  the  whole  scheme  of  human  existence 
the  rule  of  law  is  hardly  less  so. 

As  we  look  back  we  see  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  species  from  caves,  for- 
ests and  Jungles  to  the  present  could  not 
have  occurred  without  these  three  factors. 
Scholars  and  social  scientists  see  the  uni- 
versal nature  of  the  evolution  of  rules  of 
law,  forms  of  religion  and  manners  of  civil- 
ity In  the  fact  that  centuries  before  any 
means  of  communication  or  of  travel  were 
available,  the  people  in  Asia,  In  Europe, 
Africa  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  Inde- 
pendently developed  these  three  patterns  of 
restraint — these  three  pUlars  of  civilization — 
In  much  the  same  way. 

These  behavior  controls  were  Invented  by 
our  forebears  and  became  foundations  of 
civilization  without  the  aid  of  psychologists, 
lawyers  or  theologians — except  that  even 
those  primitive  people  had  the  seeds  of  these 
disciplines  within  them.  These  restraints 
were  the  inventions  of  necessity  made  by  peo- 
ple who  learned  the  hard  way  that  there 
can  be  no  human  progress,  no  lasting  change, 
no  improvement  In  the  human  condition,  ex- 
cept in  a  setting  of  the  rule  by  law. 

Until  these  propositions  are  challenged  or 
shaken  by  events,  we  tend  to  take  them  for 
granted  bS  immutable  parts  of  life,  like  the 
earth  we  walk  on  and  the  skies  above,  and 
the  precise  mathematical  order  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  they  are  not  immutable.  Eric 
HoSer  commented  once  that  our  social  and 
political  order  Is  even  more  fragile  and  vul- 
nerable than  a  human  being  who  cannot 
survive  If  the  heart  stop>s  for  even  a  matter  of 
minutes.  Therefore  these  three  vlttd  supports 
of  civilization  must  be  constantly  reexamined 
and  reafiOrmed.  The  Book  of  Judges  tells 
how  Israel  became  "prey  to  bands  of  raiders 
and  plunderers."  When  the  Roman  Empire 
fell,  cities  very  nearly  disappeared.  In  the 
great  city  of  Bologna,  Italy,  the  seat  of  a 
university  dating  back  to  the  11th  Century, 
there  are  still  standing  the  towers  that  af- 
fluent people  made  part  of  the  walled  en- 
closure of  their  homes.  As  recently  as  the 
17th  Century  and  even  early  18th  Century, 
we  know  that  Paris  and  London  were  made 
up  of  large  areas  of  lawless  slums  and  small 
compounds  of  fortress-like  homes  of  the  rich. 
These  people  may  have  oeen  made  more  safe 
by  their  towers  and  their  walls,  but  they 
were  not  made  more  free. 

We  know,  now,  that  men  and  women  could 
not  have  developed  nomes,  farms,  factories 
and,  finally,  schools,  universities  and  lab- 
oratories without  the  order  produced  by  the 
rule  of  law.  We  know  how  often  In  hiunan 
history  there  were  setbacks  when  human 
aggressiveness  -easserted  Itself.  Our  own  his- 
tory books  remind  us  that  in  the  great  pe- 
riod of  expansion  of  our  country  into  the 
West,  It  was  accompanied  by  a  frank  attitude 
of  many  people  that  came  to  be  expressed  as 
"dog-eat-dog  and  the  Devil  take  the  hind- 
most." What  a  distressing  experience  to  see 
that  the  primitive  hostilities  of  prehistoric 
Man  again  surfaced  as  recently  as  the  19th 
Century  In  a  civilized  nation. 

And  then  we  come  to  our  own  century  In 
which  one  war  has  followed  another,  and 
millions  of  Innocent  people  died.  In  more 
pessLmlsclc  moods  It  seems  that  human  be- 
ings have  not  changed  basically  over  these 
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thousands  of  years  except  that,  with  our 
highly  developed  technology,  more  people 
can  be  kUled  more  swiftly  and  efficiently  In 
our  time. 

But  this  dismal  view  Is  not  entirely  ac- 
curate. Although  some  of  our  forebears  100 
or  150  years  ago  cynically  spoke  of  the  dog- 
eat-dog  philosophy  and  some  practiced  it, 
most  people  shared  with  their  neighbors 
and  helped  them  in  adversity  and  sickness, 
and  most  people  accepted  the  restraints  of 
the  law.  So  I  suggest  that  a  fair  perception 
of  history  shows  that  we  are  making  progress, 
and  If  It  is  not  as  swift  as  we  would  like, 
there  is  more  progress  than  In  many  periods 
In  the  past  5.000  years.  But  this  progress 
could  not  have  been  made  without  having 
the  rule  of  law  that  has  maintained  order 
so  that  people  could  work  and  create,  learn 
and  Improve. 

Yet  as  recently  as  the  1960's  and  for  most 
of  that  decade  this  country  experienced  a 
rising  scale  of  attacks  on  our  Institutions.  It 
was  a  twin  attack  by  the  lawful  means  of 
free  expression,  which  we  must  not  change, 
and  by  the  unlawful  means  of  violence  when 
universities,  colleges  and  public  buildings 
were  occupied,  buUdlngs  were  burned,  great 
libraries  and  priceless  manuscripts  were  de- 
stroyed. The  country  was  disturbed  and 
troubled,  but  with  few  exceptions  the  of- 
ficial reaction  was  calm  as  befits  mature 
I)eople. 

On  occasion  some  of  the  leaders  and 
spokesmen  for  the  violent  groups  sought  to 
compare  themselves  and  their  acts  with 
those  of  200  years  ago  culminating  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  England. 
That  analogy  was  spurious,  as  anyone  who 
reads  history  can  readily  see. 

The  Revolution  of  1776  succeeded  because 
the  protestors  had  a  clear  focus  on  objectives 
and  valid  grievances.  Their  protests  were 
against  being  ruled  by  a  distant  King  and 
Parliament  who  denied  them  a  voice  or  vote 
in  government.  Their  objective  was  to  gain 
a  voice  and  a  vote,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
before  and  Indeed  even  after  1776  many 
leaders  of  our  Revolution  would  have  gladly 
abandoned  the  Revolution  had  England 
granted  their  legitimate  demands.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  need  for  the  rule  of  law  by 
those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  shown  by  the  great  pains  they 
took  In  those  historic  lines  that  preceded 
the  recital  of  grievances.  You  will  recall  they 
said  that  "a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  them  to  separation." 
They  were  troubled  by  that  step  and  felt 
a  need  to  expiam. 

In  the  I960's  nothing  stood  In  the  way  of 
the  protestors  having  a  voice  In  their  times 
and  their  government,  except  that  they  could 
not  secure  stUHclent  popular  support  In  a 
system  that  gives  public  office  to  those  who 
have  such  support.  Fortunately,  except  in 
a  few  places  the  policy  of  patience  and  toler- 
ance succeeded  In  avoiding  tragic  conse- 
quences throughout  that  decade.  Those  few 
tragedies  should  teach  us  a  great  deal. 

That  mindless  violence  of  the  1960's  seems 
to  have  stemmed  in  part  from  a  confused 
Idea  that  human  beings  will  be  happier  and 
life  wUl  be  better  If  they  "act  out  what  they 
feel"— and  as  soon  as  they  feel  it— in  short 
to  elevate  emotion  over  reason  and  experience 
as  the  guiding  force  of  conduct.  Instant 
gratification  at  all  cost  seemed  at  times  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Yet  a  most  encouraging  sign  has  emerged 
with  some  of  these  protest  leaders  running 
for  public  office  and  some  being  elected,  mak- 
ing clear  that  the  system  is  Indeed  open  to 
all.  This  has  the  added  benefit  of  subjecting 
those  who  challenge  the  system  to  the 
chastening  experience  of  bearing  responsi- 
bility and  being  accountable  at  the  ballot 
box.  Accountability  for  stewardship  Is  not 
simply  a  political  mechanism  but  one  closely 
related  to  our  religious  beliefs,  and  again  we 
see  the  linkage  between  the  law  and  religion. 
The  protests  of  the  1960's,  like  others  over 
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ovir  200-year  history,  were,  however,  not 
totally  devoid  of  reason,  except  In  their  re- 
sort to  violence.  The  hard  truth  Is  that  there 
was  and  Is  much  that  needs  change  In  our 
social,  political  and  economic  Institutions  but 
there  never  has  been  a  time  when  this  was 
not  true.  Man  differs  frdm  the  lowly  ant 
whose  structured  existence  has  remained 
static  for  millions  of  years.  Man  is  constantly 
pressing  for  change. 

Very  often  social  explosions  are  brought 
on  by  rigid  and  uiu'easoning  resistance  to 
change.  Long  ago  Disraeli  said,  "We  must 
choose  to  be  managers  of  change,  or  we  will 
be  victims  of  change."  Mature,  reasoning 
people  elect  to  be  the  managers,  and,  being 
mature,  they  know  that  change  must  be 
orderly  to  preserve  continuity  with  the  past. 
The  rule  of  law  permits  us  to  be  the  man- 
agers of  change  and  to  maintain  our  links 
with  the  experience  of  the  past. 

However  painful  we  find  it,  we  should  ask 
whether  some  of  those  who  challenged  the 
system  in  the  1960's  have  not  intuitively  per- 
ceived that  we  are  In  a  period  of  great  change 
and  that  what  was  good  enough  50,  40  or 
even  30  years  ago  is  not  necessarily  good 
enough  for  today  and  for  the  future.  The 
imderpinnlngs  and  fundamentals  of  our  in- 
stitutions are  valid,  but  we  must  be  willing 
to  re-examine  the  methods  of  implementa- 
tion and  make  orderly  adjustments  from  time 
to  time. 

WTien  reasonable  people  speak  of  order  as 
a  product  of  the  rule  of  law,  they  know  well 
the  difference  between  the  kind  of  order 
Hitler  Imposed  and  that  state  of  order  which 
permits  each  individual  to  develop  the  talents 
Crod  has  given.  Judge  Learned  Hand  put  his 
finger  on  the  kind  of  order  that  flows  from 
the  rule  of  law  when  he  said  It  must  have 
two  elements,  first,  authority,  which  Implies 
the  coercive  powers  of  enforcement,  and 
second,  acquiescence,  which  implies  genuine 
acceptance  by  a  majority.  Hitler's  kind  of  or- 
der was  all  authority  with  acquiescence  only 
by  fear.  That  kind  of  order  would  never  be 
acceptable  to  free  people. 

We  must  maintain  our  insistence  that  the 
rule  of  law  Is  the  best  way  to  establish  the 
condition  of  order  that  Is  Indispensable  for 
Improvement  and  change.  But  even  as  we  do 
it,  we  must  be  receptive  to  the  challenge 
even  to  ideas  we  cherish.  This  is  not  easy.  It 
wUl  never  be  easy,  but  it  is  as  Inescapable  as 
change  itself.  We  of  the  generation  over 
fifty  are  the  outgoing  generation.  We  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  try  to  improve  our 
world,  and  In  the  perspective  of  history  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  past  third 
of  a  century.  In  beating  off  the  hordes  that 
would  have  enslaved  Europe  and  Asia,  in  find- 
ing ways  to  live  with  alien  philosophies — and 
even  possibly  to  modify  them,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  minorities  here  at 
home,  the  outgoing  generation  has  con- 
tributed some  share  to  both  change  and  Im- 
provement. 

Within  our  own  legal  structure  our  gen- 
eration is  slowly  evolving  new  functions  of 
the  rule  of  law  that  wUl  have  great  impact 
on  our  system  of  Justice.  The  law  has  now 
rejected  the  cynical  lalssez-falre  philosophy 
of  "Let  the  buyer  beware",  and  It  is  now  ac- 
cepted as  a  proper  function  of  the  law  that 
to  assure  Justice  the  foolish  and  the  weak 
must  be  protected  from  the  ruthless  and  the 
strong. 

If  we  can  respond  with  open  minds  to  new 
Ideas.  If  we  can  provide  universities  that  will 
let  youth  quest  and  search  and  if  we  will 
listen  to  them.  I  believe  they  will  accept  our 
belief  that  Justice  can  best  be  attained  when 
human  beings  acknowledge  the  restraints  of 
law.  religion  and  manners. 

No  matter  what  coercive  powers  of  enforce- 
ment governments  may  assert,  the  peoples  in 
country  after  country  in  all  ages  have  dem- 
onstrated that  Man  was  meant  to  be  free, 
but  that  this  Ideal  can  be  realized  only  un- 
der the  rule  of  law.  And  this  must  be  a  rule 
that  places  restraints  on  individuals  and  on 
governments  alike.  This  Is  a  delicate,  a  fragile 
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balance  to  maintain.  It  is  fragile  because  It  Is 
sustained  only  by  an  ideal  that  requires  each 
person  in  society,  by  an  exercise  of  free  will, 
to  accept  and  abide  the  restraints  of  a  struc- 
ture of  laws.  If  It  seems  a  contradiction  to  say 
that  to  preserve  freedom  we  must  surrender 
some  freedom,  it  is  no  more  so  than  to  say, 
as  Christians  have  been  saying  :or  2,000  years, 
that  "he  that  loseth  his  life  .  .  .  shall  find 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  FOOTE 
CONE.  AND  BELDING  ON  ITS  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Foote,  Cone,  and  Belding 
Commimications,  Inc.,  was  recently  cele- 
brated in  Chicago,  and  the  agency's  rec- 
ognition is  well  deserved.  Foot*,  Cone, 
and  Belding  has  long  enjoyed  the  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  creative,  imaginative,  and  respon- 
sible advertising  firms. 

Foote,  Cone,  and  Belding  has  become 
synonymous  with  modern  advertising 
Founded  in  1873  by  Daniel  M.  Lord,  the 
agency  became  known  as  Lord  and 
Thomas  near  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Under  the  innovative  leadership  of  Al- 
bert D.  Lasker.  the  agency  launched  a 
career  which  has  consistently  stressed 
that  responsibility  and  dignity  must  ac- 
company the  tremendous  persuasive 
power  of  advertising.  This  proud  herit- 
age continues  today  as  Foote,  Cone,  and 
Belding  begins  its  second   centurv' 

During  FCB's  centennial  week,  "Chi- 
cago's mayor,  Richard  J.  Daley,  took  the 
opportunity  to  award  Fairfax  M.  Cone, 
the  agency's  cofounder,  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago's Medallion  of  Honor  for  Distin- 
guished Public  Service.  The  award  was 
in  recognition  of  the  public  service  Fair- 
fax Cone,  as  the  agency,  has  performed 
for  the  city  in  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  problems  of  Chicago  and  in  de- 
veloping civic  pride.  Mayor  Daley  said 
of  Fairfax  Cone : 
He  Is  a  booster  of    he  best  in  all  of  us. 

So  too  has  his  agency,  Foote.  Cone,  and 
Belding.  sought  to  represent  its  clients 
responsibly  and  truthfully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  on  Friday 
May  11,  1973,  in  the  Chicago  Dailv  News 
commemorating  Foote,  Cone,  and  Beld- 
ing's  first  100  years. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FCB's  First  Hundred  Years 

An  advertising  agency  has  fewer  phvslcal 
assets  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  "busl- 
ness  you  can  name.  No  factories,  no  ma- 
chinery, no  lands,  usually  no  buUdlng  of  Its 
own;  even  Its  office  furniture  mav  be  leased. 

So  an  agency  that  lasts  to  celebrate  Its 
100th  birthday— as  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
did  this  week— must  get  Its  staving  power 
from  other  kinds  of  assets.  And"  those  are 
people  and  ideas. 

Since  Daniel  M.  Lord  opened  his  shop  In 
Chicago  In  1873,  many  of  the  most  re- 
nowned practitioners  in  advertising  history 
have  made  it  their  home:  Albert  D.  Lasker, 
the  father  of  modern  advertising;  the  great 
copywriters.  John  E.  Kennedy  and  Claude 
C.  Hopkins;  the  brilliant  young  trio  of 
Emerson    Foote,    Fairfax    Cone    and    Don 
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Beldlng  who  took  over  when  Lasker  retired; 
and  the  present  top  management  team  of 
Arthur  W.  Schultz  and  John  E.  O'Toole. 

FCB  now  has  1.900  people  spread  through 
13  countries  serving  more  than  350  big 
clients  and  billing  J271  million  a  year  In 
advertising. 

Yet  the  payoff  today  is  Just  what  Lasker 
said  It  was:  The  ability  to  propel  merchan- 
dise from  market  to  consumer  with  a 
strong  sales  proposition. 

This  Is  a  people-to-people  exercise,  and 
there  is  nothing  hlfalutln  about  It:  FCB 
has  made  It  with  such  homely  propositions 
as  Raid  Kills  Them  Dead,  by  raising  such 
earthy  questions  as  Where  the  Yellow 
Went  and  Does  She  or  Doesn'c  She,  and  by 
perceiving  the  merchandising  utility  of 
Amos  &  Andy.  Bob  Hop)€,  and  Smokey  Bear. 

But  it  takes  more  than  cleverness  or  even 
genius  to  make  it  across  a  century.  FCB  has 
maintained  a  steady  concern  for  the  In- 
tegrity of  its  clients  and  the  good  will  of 
their  customers,  and  nobody's  about  to  In- 
vent a  better  sales  proposition  than  that. 


LABOR   ORGANIZATION   PENALTIES 
LIMITATION    ACT    OF    1971 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  lo  make 
certain  limitations  on  penalties  levied  by 
a  labor  organization  upon  its  members. 

Our  late— and  sorely  missed — col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont.  Win  Prouty,  introduced  iden- 
tical legislation  during  the  92d  Congress. 

Because  his  remarks  in  May  of  1971 
explain  the  need  for  thi.s  legislation  so 
clearly,  I  ask  that  his  statement  at  that 
time  136  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Labor    Orcaniz.\tiov    Penalties    Limttatton 
Act  of  1971 

Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  President,  prior  to  1947, 
labor  organizations  held  complete  authority 
over  the  Job  security  of  rank-and-file  union 
members. 

The  man's  skill,  competence,  and  ability 
meant  nothing,  nor  did  the  employer's  de- 
sire to  retain  him  as  an  employee.  If  he  In- 
curred the  wrath  of  his  union's  leadership. 

By  the  simple  device  of  expelling  this  man 
from  the  union,  the  union  leaders  forced  the 
company  to  discharge  him  under  union  se- 
curity agreements  providing  that  union 
membership  was  a  condition  of  employment. 

It  Is  obvious  that  rank-and-file  employees 
thought  many  times  of  the  consequences  be- 
f  re  opposing  the  union  leaders'  acts,  policies, 
or  statements  of  any  kind — personal  and 
political  as  well  as  those  relating  to  union 
or  employment-connected  affairs. 

The  Taft-Hartley  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  in  1947  attempted 
to  cope  with  this  problem,  and  did  so  to  a 
substantial  extent. 

Agreements  requiring  union  membership 
as  a  condition  of  obtaining  employment  were 
prohibited,  agreements  requiring  union  mem- 
bership after  30  days  of  employment  as  a 
condition  of  continued  employment  were 
sanctioned,  and  a  union's  right  to  prescribe 
its  own  rules  for  the  acquisition  or  retention 
of  union  membership  was  protected. 

However,  rank-and-file  employees  were 
given  additional  Job  protection  from  retalia- 
tory action  by  their  union  leaders  through 
the  requirement  that  an  employee  could  not 
be  discharged  under  a  union  security  agree- 
ment for  non-membership  In  the  union  If 
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membership  In  the  union  was  denied  or 
terminated  for  any  reason  other  than  his 
failure  to  tender  the  periodic  dues  and  Initia- 
tion fees  uniformly  required  as  a  condition 
of  obtaining  or  retaining  union  membership. 

Thus,  while  a  union  retained  the  right  to 
expel  a  member,  it  lost  the  power  to  force  him 
to  engage  in  conduct  or  activities  he  did  not 
favor  by  holding  the  loss  of  his  Job  over  his 
head.  His  Job  was  secure,  as  far  as  the  union's 
authority  was  concerned,  so  long  as  he  paid 
or  tendered  his  initiation  fees  and  union 
dues. 

The  1947  Taft-Hartley  Amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  gave  rank-and- 
file  employees  greater  protection  from  abu- 
sive use  of  power  by  his  union  leaders  in  an- 
other area. 

The  original  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
commonly  called  the  Wagner  Act,  contained 
a  sort  of  magna  carta  for  workers  In  our 
country  by  guaranteeing  them  the  right  to 
organize,  form.  Join  or  assist  labor  organiza- 
tions: to  bargain  collectively:  to  select  their 
own  bargaining  representatives;  and  to  en- 
gage In  any  other  concerted  activities  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining  or  for  their 
own  mutual  aid  or  protection. 

The  Taft-Hartley  amendments  extended 
this  guaranty  to  cover  the  right  of  a  rank- 
and-file  employee  to  refrain  from  engaging  in 
any  or  all  of  these  activities,  except  where  he 
refuses  to  pay  Initiation  fees  or  union  dues 
under  a  valid  union  security  agreement. 

For  example,  prior  to  1947,  a  union  mem- 
ber was  protected  from  retaliation  by  his  em- 
ployer if  he  refused  to  cross  his  union's  picket 
line  to  go  to  work. 

After  the  1947  amendment,  this  same  em- 
ployee was  al.so  protected  from  retaliation 
from  the  union  If  he  decided  he  wanted  to 
cross  his  union's  picket  line  and  go  to  work. 
Or  so,  at  least,  everyone  thought.  He  cotild 
still  be  expelled  from  union  membership,  of 
course,  but  expulsion  for  this  reason  could 
not  result  In  the  union  lawfully  requesting 
the  company  to  discharge  him  under  a  union- 
security  agreement. 

Public  and  congressional  discontent  and 
concern  over  alleged  abuses  of  power  by 
union  leaders  in  conducting  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  their  unions — areas  over  which  the 
Natloral  Labor  Relations  Board  had  no  Juris- 
diction— continued  to  Increase. 

This  mounting  concern  that  some  unions 
had  gone  too  far  In  protecting  the  Interests 
of  union  officers  at  the  expense  of  the  In- 
terests of  rank  and  file  members  was  reflected 
and  culminated  In  the  enactment  in  1959 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act.  otherwise  known  as  the 
Landrum-Grlffin  Act. 

Under  this  legislation,  a  whole  new  range 
of  procedural  and  substantive  obligations 
was  placed  upon  labor  organizations.  See, 
for  example,  Ryan  v.  I.BS.W.,  361  P.2d  942. 

Government  responsibility  for  Implement- 
ing and  enforcing  these  regulations  bearing 
essentially  on  the  internal  affairs  of  unions 
was  vested  in  the  Department  of  Labor  un- 
der the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act  rather  than  In 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Nevertheless,  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  courts  moved  into  this  area 
and  fashioned  changes  in  employee-protec- 
tion provisions. 

The  technique  employed  by  unions  to  cir- 
cumvent the  clear  Intent  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  was  use  of  the  union 
fine. 

Since  1947.  as  noted  above,  section  7  of  the 
Natior;al  Labor  Relations  Act  has  guaranteed 
employees  the  right  to  engage  in — or  to  re- 
frain from  engaging  In — the  activities  there- 
in enumerated. 

Thus,  a  union  member's  right  to  cross  his 
union's  picket  line  to  go  to  work  is  an  activity 
protected  by  section  7.  A  union's  attempt  to 
restrain  or  coerce  him  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  while  a  union's  attempt  to  have 
the  employer  flre  him  or  otherwise  dlscrtm- 
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inate  against  him  for  engaging  in  this 
conduct  Is  also  a  violation  of  section  8(b)  (2) 
of  the  act.  If  acquiesced  In  by  the  employer, 
of  course,  the  employer  also  commits  unfair 
labor  practices  under  section  8(a)(1)  and 
(3). 

The  new  approach  worked,  however.  Ex- 
orbitant dally  fines  placed  on  members  for 
crossing  their  union's  picket  line  were  held 
to  be  collectible  In  State  court  litigation,  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  sanctioned  this  action 
as  well  as  holding  that  it  did  not  constitute 
an  unfair  labor  practice  by  the  union. 

See  Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.  149 
NLRB  67  ( 1964) :  affirmed  388  U.S.  175  ( 1967) . 

Similarly,  union  fines  have  been  upheld 
against  employees  for  filing  deauthorlzatlon 
petitions  with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board — that  is,  petitions  seeking  a  Board 
election  to  determine  whether  representation 
by  the  Incumbent  union  Is  still  desired  by 
a  majority  of  the  employees. 

See  Tawas  Tube  Products,  Inc.,  151  NLRB 
46  (1965).  Cf.  Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel 
Co.,  154  NLRB  692  (1965) :  affirmed  373  F.  2d 
443   (CA  9—1967). 

This  device  has  also  been  used  successfully 
by  unions  to  achieve  unilaterally  what  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  through  collective  bar- 
gaining at  the  bargaining  table. 

Thus,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  the  courts  have  found  no  violation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  where  a  union 
has  assessed  fines  against  its  memlsers  for 
exceeding  production  quotas  unilaterally 
established  and  prescribed  by  the  union.  See 
Wisconsin  Motors  Corp.,  145  NLRB  1097 
(1964);  affirmed  393  F.2d  49  (CA  7—1968). 

The  key  to  this  latest  successful  approach 
by  union  leaders  to  keeping  their  rank-and- 
file  members  "in  line"  Is,  of  course,  the  fact 
that  State  courts  have  held  such  fines  col- 
lectible rather  than  throwing  these  actions 
out  on  the  ground  that  they  ran  counter  to 
public  policy,  and  the  additional  fact  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
Federal  courts  have  refused  to  find  such  con- 
duct unlawful  under  the  National  Lat)or  Re- 
lations Act. 

Indirectly,  therefore,  unions  have  found  a 
way  to  "restrain  or  coerce"  rank-and-file 
members  in  the  exercise  of  rights  supposedly 
protected  by  section  7  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act — rights  which  Congress 
thought  it  had  fully  protected  under  the  1947 
Taft-Hartley  amendments. 

The  right  to  levy  fine  can  Indeed  be  a  heavy 
and  coercive  penalty  upon  individual  union 
members.  This  Is  particularly  so  if  the  fines 
axe  for  exercising  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  or  for  engag- 
ing In  conduct  which  is  in  accord  with  their 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

The  essence  of  my  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  thl3.  It  would  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  union  to  fine  any  member  for 
exercising  rights  which  are  his  under  the 
law,  or  for  carrying  out  the  lawful  Instruc- 
tions of  his  employer. 

The  present  officially  approved  power  to 
fine  union  members  opens  the  door  to  vast 
and  possibly  unlimited  future  employee 
liability  as  this  doctrine  Is  applied  and  ex- 
panded. 

It  Is  particularly  regrettable  when  this 
liability  fastens  upon  an  employee  who  never 
wanted  to  be  a  union  member  but  who  is  re- 
quired to  be  under  a  lawful  union  security 
agreement. 

I  submit  that  union  abuse  of  this  power 
with  Judicial  approval  is  completely  at  odds 
with  the  objective  of  establishing  democratic 
procedures  for  union  affairs  and  directly  con- 
travenes the  right  of  the  minority  to  dissent. 

In  1953.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said: 

The  policy  of  the  act  Is  to  Insulate  em- 
ployees' Jobs  from  their  organizational  rights. 
Radio  Officers'  Union  v.  NLRB,  347  U.S.  17,  40. 

This,  I  submit.  Is  what  my  bill  Is  designed 
to  help  accomplish. 
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RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 
TAX  ACT 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  BRXDTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  active  in  the 
effort  to  enable  the  Nation's  future 
senior  citizens  to  provide  for  their  own 
retirements  in  comfort  and  dignity.  To- 
day I  am  renewing  that  effort  by  intro- 
ducing the  Retirement  Benefits  Tax  Act. 
Legislation  to  enact  pension  reform 
was  first  requested  by  the  President  in 
a  December  14,  1971,  message  to  Con- 
gress. Now,  a  full  16  months  later,  he 
has  asked  us  to  consider  a  new,  more 
comprehensive  proposal.  The  time  has 
come  for  an  energetic  congressional  re- 
view of  pension  reform. 

The  plight  of  the  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me 
for  some  time.  Indeed,  during  the  time 
I  have  spent  representing  the  Second 
District  of  Colorado  in  Congress,  a  num- 
ber of  significant  pieces  of  legislation  to 
assist  them  have  been  passed.  Invariably 
however,  the  legislation  has  established 
or  expanded  a  Government  program 
which  is  aimed  at  providing  some  spe- 
cific benefit  for  retirees. 

Most  senior  citizens  with  whom  I  have 
met,  through  periodic  forums  I  hold  and 
through  meetings  in  my  office,  stress  that 
they  are  not  interested  in  receiving  wel- 
fare benefits.  Rather,  they  would  prefer 
enjoying  a  measure  of  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  produced  during  their  working 
years.  Moreover,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
presently  in  the  workforce  and  who 
would  like  to  provide  for  their  retirement 
years  through  their  own  devices. 

All  too  often  they  are  unable  to  do  so. 
While  their  salaries  enable  them  to  live 
in  relative  comfort,  they  simply  lack  the 
resources  necessary  to  save  for  the  future. 
More  often  than  not  their  inability  to 
save  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  their 
taxes — including  income  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  and  property  taxes— represent  the 
single  largest  claim  on  their  paychecks. 

The  Retirement  Benefits  Tax  Act  would 
make  it  possible  for  those  Americans  who 
choose  to  provide  for  their  retirement  to 
do  so.  It  would  reward  self-reliance.  It 
would  assure  the  future  for  those  not 
covered  by  adequate  pension  plans  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  have  a  degree  of 
financial  independence  during  retire- 
ment. 

There  are  five  principal  features  of  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker.  First,  an  income 
tax  deduction  would  be  provided  for  those 
who  wish  to  save  independently  for  their 
retirement.  Second,  the  tax  deduction  for 
self-employed  persons  who  provide  for 
their  own  and  their  employees'  retire- 
ment is  liberalized  to  better  conform  to 
current  financial  realities.  Third,  the  bill 
establishes  a  minimum  standard  for  the 
vesting  of  pensions  in  those  who  take 
part  in  a  private  plan  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  who  lose  their  jobs  or  change 
their  jobs  prior  to  actual  retirement. 
Fourth,  it  provides  for  a  higher  minimum 
financing  standard  to  increase  the  secu- 
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rity  of  pensions.  Fifth,  the  bill  amends 
the  tax  laws  to  permit  a  lump  sum  rep- 
resenting one's  retirement  benefits  to  be 
put  into  a  qualified  retirement  savings 
program  without  paying  tax  until  bene- 
fits are  drawn  upon  retirement. 

Only  30  million  employees  are  covered 
by  private  retirement  plans.  The  others, 
unless  they  are  of  substantial  means,  will 
have  to  rely  on  social  security  or  some 
other  public  retirement  plan  for  the 
main  source  of  their  income  following 
retirement.  For  these  people,  my  bill 
would  permit  a  deduction  of  up  to  20 
percent  of  an  individual's  salary,  with  a 
limit  of  SI, 500  annually,  for  contribu- 
tions made  to  a  segregated  retirement 
fund.  A  wide  variety  of  investment  possi- 
bilities would  be  allowed  the  taxpayer 
who  chooses  to  establish  such  a  fund  for 
himself.  Standards  for  the  distribution 
of  the  accumulated  assets  of  the  fund  are 
established  to  assure  that  the  fund  will 
not  be  utilized  before  retirement  and  to 
further  assure  that  the  fund  will  be 
liquidated  during  the  life  expectancy  of 
the  participant.  Also,  the  deduction  is 
reduced  for  those  whose  employers  con- 
tribute to  a  fund  and  for  those  not  now- 
subject  to  either  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  taxes.  This  would  place 
all  taxpayers  on  an  equal  footing  with 
respect  to  total  impact  on  income  and 
tax  liability. 

At  present,  those  who  are  self-em- 
ployed or  who  do  business  other  than  as 
a  corporation  are  severely  limited  in  the 
amount  the  business  can  deduct  from  its 
taxable  income  for  contributions  to 
retirement  funds.  No  such  limit  exists  for 
corporations,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
proliferation  of  firms  doing  business  as 
corporations  chiefly  for  this  tax  purpose. 
Even  professionals  are  being  allowed  to 
incorporate  in  many  States  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tax  laws  concerning 
employer  contributions  to  retirement 
funds.  Whatever  the  merits  of  incorpora- 
tion, this  is  not  a  decision  which  ought 
to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  deducti- 
bility of  employer  contributions  to 
retirement  funds.  Therefore,  my  bill 
would  increase  the  deductible  contribu- 
tion limit  for  noncorporate  firms  from 
$2,500  to  $7,500  per  employee,  and  it 
would  increase  the  percentage  of  eligi- 
ble earned  income  from  10  percent  to  15 
percent. 

For  those  30  million  Americans  who 
are  now  covered  by  private  pension  plans 
through  their  employment,  the  bill  would 
preserve  interests  accrued  through  the 
years.  A  basic  problem  in  the  present  pri- 
vate pension  system  is  the  situation  of 
the  worker  who  loses  his  pension  when 
he  is  discharged,  laid  off,  resigns,  or 
moves  to  another  job.  For  these  persons, 
the  typical  private  pension  plan  pays  no 
benefits  when  retirement  age  is  reached, 
despite  the  fact  that  both  the  employer 
and  employee  treat  contributions  to  the 
fund  as  deferred  compensation.  The  bill 
provides  that  employees  would  receive  a 
vested  right  in  their  pension  fimds  equal 
to  50  percent  of  accrued  benefits  when 
their  age  plus  their  years  of  service  equal 
50.  Additional  vesting  of  10  percent  would 
accrue  for  each  additional  year  worked. 
Provisions  to  prevent  employee  abuse  of 
the  vesting  requirements  are  included. 
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So  that  employees  expecting  retire- 
ment benefits  under  their  firm's  plan  will 
have  the  security  of  knowing  that  their 
vested  benefits  are  being  adequately 
funded,  my  bill  would  augment  existing 
minimal  protection  standards  with  an 
additional  requirement  calling  for  at  least 
5  percent  of  the  unfunded,  vested  liabili- 
ties in  a  pension  plan  to  be  funded  an- 
nually. Further,  an  employee  who  leaves 
his  job  for  one  reason  or  another  is  freed 
from  taxes  on  the  lump  sum  he  receives 
upon  termination.  My  bill,  then,  ends  the 
discriminatory  tax  treatment  given  the 
individual  who  chooses  to  stay  with  one 
employer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Retirement  Benefits 
Tax  Act  comes  at  a  particularly  oppor- 
tune moment.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  on  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve,  has  recently  concluded  3 
months  of  hearings  on  tax  reform  and 
will  present  a  new  tax  biU  to  this  body  in 
the  near  future.  If  included  in  a  general 
tax  bill,  I  believe  my  proposal  will  fill  the 
need  for  Federal  legislation  which  would 
protect  employee  interests  in  their  pen- 
sion funds  and  encourage  private  thrift 
without  depriving  individuals  and  funds 
of  the  fiexibility  they  now  enjoy.  I  com- 
mend this  bill  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
and  ask  for  their  support. 


JOBLESSNESS  AND  THE  YOUNG 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in the  near  future,  this  body  will  take  up 
a  matter  of  unfinished  business  from  the 
92d  Congress:  Increasing  the  national 
minimum  wage.  When  we  do,  we  will 
once  again  be  faced  with  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  set  a  separate  min- 
imum hourly  rate  for  our  young  people. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  rec- 
ognize and  deplore  the  disproportionately 
high  unemployment  rate  among  om- 
youth,  the  bill  which  the  committee  will 
bring  before  us  does  little  or  nothing  to 
put  the.se  young  people  into  jobs.  Instead, 
that  bill,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
merely  continues  the  existing,  limited 
student  certification  program,  which  ob- 
viously has  not  encouraged  youth  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

To  remedy  this  failing  of  the  commit- 
tee bill,  I  will  join  several  of  our  col- 
leagues, as  I  did  last  year,  in  offering  a 
substitute  bill  which  provides  a  two-tier 
minimum  wage  rate — one  rate  for  adult 
breadwinners,  and  another  for  youth.  I 
believe  this  body,  as  it  did  in  1972,  will 
endorse  this  two-tier  system. 

In  saying  this,  I  recognize,  of  course, 
that  there  are  those  among  us  who  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  youth  differential.  I 
would  like,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to 
a  recent  article  by  the  noted  columnist, 
Milton  Viorst,  in  the  Washington  Star- 
News.  Mr.  Viorst's  realistic  appraisal  of 
this  feature  of  our  substitute  bill  carries 
a  message  that  needs  to  be  heard. 

The  article  follows: 
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[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  May  28, 

1973] 

Joblessness  and  the  Yocno 

(By  Milton  Vlorst) 

For  some  years,  liberals  In  Congress  have 
been  agonizing  over  the  philosophical  and 
practical  implications  of  establishing  a  two- 
tier  minimum  wage,  lower  for  teenagers  than 
for  adults. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  fact, 
legislation  to  raise  the  minimum  wage — 
which  has  remained  at  $1.60  since  1966 — was 
defeated,  largely  because  liberals  were  un- 
able to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  principle 
of  the  two-tier  system. 

On  the  whole,  liberals  have  found  that 
such  a  system  smacks  of  discrimination. 
They  are  no  more  convfortable  conceding  a 
lower  minimum  to  teenagers  than  to  women, 
blacks  or  cripples.  Equal  wages  somehow 
seem  part  of  equal  rights. 

It  is  relevant,  also,  to  mention  that  the  la- 
bor unions  have  been  dead-set  against  a  two- 
tier  system.  Labor  leaders  are  understandably 
apprehensive  that  employers  will  shift  to 
younger  workers,  if  wages  are  lower,  and  thus 
threaten  the  Jobs  of  union  members. 

Needless  to  say.  since  the  liberals  in  Con- 
gress are  much  dependent  on  labor,  not  only 
for  campaign  funds  but  for  support  for  over- 
all legislative  objectives,  they  are  Ul-dtsposed 
to  dabble  with  anything  the  unionists  feel 
so  deeply  about. 

The  idea  for  a  two-tier  minimum  wage 
then,  has  by  default  become  a  conservative 
cause — which  tends  to  make  It  even  more 
suspect  In  liberal  eyes.  The  reasoning  goes: 
Any  variation  of  the  minimum  wage  sup- 
ported by  people  who  oppose  the  principle  of 
a  minimum  wage  must,  automatically,  be 
bad. 

The  reasoning  Is  unfortunate  because  it 
obscures  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  two- 
tier  system. 

The  arguments  center  on  the  barely  dis- 
putable contention  that,  when  the  minimum 
wage  is  the  same  for  teenage  and  mature 
workers,  an  employer  will  pick  the  adult 
every  time,  and  maybe  for  overtime,  while 
the  teenager  walks  the  street. 

The  unions  consider  teenage  unemploy- 
ment a  tolerable  price  for  a  prosperous  adult 
labor  force — and  they  (like  the  corporation 
execs  who  consider  profits  more  important 
than  anything  else)  have  a  right  to  their 
point  of  view. 

But  more  and  more  economists  and  so- 
ciologists, liberals  as  well  as  conservatives, 
are  reaching  the  conclusion  that  an  undif- 
ferentiated minimum  wage  serves  to  price 
teenagers  out  of  the  labor  market,  and  that 
this  Is  a  social  disaster. 

I  talked  with  one  of  them  the  other  day. 
Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson  of  Harvard,  who  is  a 
recognized  expert  on  violent  crime  in  Ameri- 
can society.  Wilson  emphasized  that  violent 
crime.  In  all  countries.  Is  basically  a  prac- 
tice of  the  young. 

Wilson  cited  some  stunning  facts,  which 
say  much  more  than  all  of  the  pious  and 
get-tough  declarations  of  our  public  officials. 
He  said  that  more  young  people  in  the  crime- 
prone  age  bracket  from  15  to  24  came  into 
the  population  from  1960  to  1970  than  from 
1900  to  1960. 

Looked  at  another  way.  he  said.  If  you 
think  of  persons  under  25  as  an  Invading 
army  and  persons  over  25  as  a  defendmg 
army,  in  1960  the  two  forces  were  equal.  By 
1970,  the  Invaders  had  become  twice  the  size 
of  the  defenders.  Wilson  called  this  shift  a 
"dramatic  discontinuity"  in  American 
society. 

Getting  back  to  the  job  question.  Wilson 
also  pointed  out  that  teenage  unemployment 
In  1960  was  about  8  percent.  By  1970.  the 
rate  had  at  least  doubled — and  for  black 
teenagers  it  had,  perhaps,  doubled  again. 

By  1970,  Wilson  said,  we  had  two  societies 
In  America — but  not  necessarily  the  two  so- 
cieties (black  and  white)  predicted  by  the 
Presidents  riot  commission  in  1968.  It  was 
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an  adult  society  of  unparalleled  prosperity, 
and  a  youth  society  of  Idleness  and  poverty. 
Under  those  circumstances,  for  the  coun- 
try to  have  avoided  a  violent  crime  wave 
would  have  been  a  sort  of  miracle.  What 
could  be  more  conducive  to  growing  violence 
than  a  burgeoning  crime-prone  age  group 
with  no  work  to  do? 
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MONTEREY  PARK  ENDORSES  H.R. 
261,  ASIAN  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 
ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  for  years  has 
totally  ignored  the  special  problems 
which  face  our  Asian  American  com- 
munities. 

While  it  is  true  some  Asian  Americans 
have  broken  through  various  political, 
economic,  and  social  barriers:  discrimi- 
nation and  prejudice  continue  to  plague 
a  great  number  of  these  people. 

Many  communities,  such  as  Monterey 
Park,  Calif.,  are  realizing  the  need  for 
Federal  action  which  would  help  elimi- 
nate  these   ever-growing   problems. 

On  May  7,  1973,  the  city  council  of 
Monterey  Park  adopted  a  resolution  in 
support  of  H.R.  261,  the  Asian  American 
Affairs  Act,  which  I  authored  with  our 
colleague.  Spark  Matsunaga. 

I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  city 
council  of  Monterey  Park  for  their 
action.  For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  inserting  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Monterey  Park  City  Council  regard^ 
ingH.R.  261: 

Resolution  No.  7697 
(A  resolution  of  the  city  council  of  the  city 
of  Monterey  Park  supporting  H.R.  261  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  an  Asian 
American   Affairs   Cabinet   Committee) 
Whereas,  while  it  is  true  that  Asian  Ameri- 
cans over  the  years  hav*  surmounted  legal, 
economic,   political,   educational,   and   social 
barriers,   the  facts   indicate   that  In   all  too 
many  Instances,  the  remnants  of  prejudice 
and    bigotry   still   i>ervade   our   society   and 
continue    to   confront    the    Asian    American 
citizens  In  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  problems  of  the  Aisan  Ameri- 
cans include  both  the  youth  and  the  elderly 
of  the  country;  jjartly  because  of  the  lan- 
guage barrier  and  partly  l>ecause  of  social 
and  cultural  differences;  and 

Whereas,  while  the  City  of  Monterey  Park 
and  many  of  its  neighboring  cities  have 
taken  constructive  steps  to  help  solve  the 
many  and  complex  problems  confronting 
the  Asian  American  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity, this  City  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that 
only  federal  action  can  begin  to  investigate, 
isolate  and  rectify  the  many  inequities:  and 
problems  relatmg  to  the  Asian  American 
population;  and 

Whereas,  on  February  22,  1973,  the  Hon- 
orable Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Introduced  H.R.  261.  which  he  co- 
authored  together  with  the  Honorable  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga,  which  would  create  a  mean- 
ingful and  effective  Cabinet  Committee  for 
Asian  American  Affairs  with  the  specific  task 
of  Identifying  the  problems  of  Asian  Ameri- 
cans, developing  solutions  to  those  problems 
and  correcting  the  injustices  that  presently 
confront  Americans  of  Asian  ancestry: 

Now,  therefore,  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Monterey  Park  does  resolve  as  follows: 
Section  1.  That  this  City  Council  does  here- 


by support  H.R.  261  In  Its  entirety  and  does 
hereby  urge  its  favorable  passage. 

Section  2.  That  the  City  Clerk  is  hereby 
instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  Congressmen  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  and  George  Danielson, 
Senators  John  V.  Tunney  and  Alan  Cranston, 
the  League  of  California  Cities. 

Section  3.  The  City  Clerk  shall  certify  to 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  WOMEN'S  GROUPS 
OPPOSE  RESTRICTIVE  LANGUAGE 
IN  H.R.  7806 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  takes  up  consideration  of  H.R. 
7806,  the  legislation  to  extend  Public 
Health  Services  programs,  one  part  of 
this  proposal  merits  careful  attention. 

I  refer  to  section  401  »b)  '2)  in  title  IV, 
in  which  new  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
abortions  are  placed. 

According  to  a  group  of  major  religious 
organizations  and  women's  groups,  this 
specific  language  in  the  bill  dealing  with 
abortion  was  written  without  due  con- 
sideration by  committees  or  the  public. 
No  public  hearings  were  held  and  the 
public  was  not  given  a  chance  to  com- 
ment on  this  restrictive  language. 

I,  for  one,  oppose  these  restrictions, 
and  I  urge  that  they  be  deleted  from  the 
bill. 

For  a  fuller  commentary  on  this  prob- 
lem. I  now  insert  into  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  the  religious 
and  women's  groups: 

Joint  Statement  on  H.R.  7806 — The  Public 
Health  Services  Act  Extension 

We,  the  undersigned  organizations  and 
religious  denominations,  are  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  passage  by  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  of  section  401(b) 
(2)  m  Title  IV  of  H.R.  7806,  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  Extension. 

This  subsection  goes  far  beyond  subsection 
401(b)  (1),  which  seeks  to  protect  individual 
doctors  and  health  care  personnel  from  being 
compelled  to  participate  In  abortion  proce- 
dures contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs.  Sub- 
section (b)  (2)  permits  any  "entity"  to  refuse 
to  perform  abortions  or  sterilizations,  to  re- 
fuse to  make  facilities  available,  or  to  "pro- 
vide any  personnel"  for  such  operations. 

This  subsection  was  written  Into  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Services  Act  Extension  without 
due  consideration  by  the  Congress  or  by  the 
public.  No  public  hearings  have  been  held, 
nor  has  there  been  adequate  opportunity  for 
public  comment.  Even  the  Subcommittee's 
sessions  held  to  dra;t  this  amendment  were 
closed  to  the  public.  This  is  extraordinary 
procedure  for  legislation  of  dubious  consti- 
tutionality and  with  such  sweeping  effect  on 
fundamental  constitutional  rights. 

Our  opposition  to  section  401(b)(2)  cen- 
ters on  the  following  points. 

First,  the  subsection  unfairly  favors  the 
religious  beliefs  of  one  or  a  few  groups  at 
the  expense  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  pro- 
fessional commitments  of  health  care  person- 
nel and  men  and  women  seeking  abortion  or 
sterilization.  It  threatens  the  rights  of  in- 
dividual doctors  and  nurses  to  implement 
their  own  beliefs  and  their  duty  to  render 
appropriate  medical  care,  and  Ignores  the 
needs  of  individuals  to  receive  health  care 
to  which  they  have  a  fundamental  constitu- 
tional right.  In  fact,  the  subsection  as 
worded  permits  a  few  persons  (such  as  a  hos- 
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pital  administrator  or  a  few  board  mem- 
bers) to  "legislate"  policy  for  a  whole  Institu- 
tion that  may  be  contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  a 
majority  of  the  staff  and  patient  populations. 
This  clause  Is  particularly  dangerous  as  It 
would  apply  not  only  to  private  or  denomina- 
tional hospitals,  but  also  to  public  hospitals, 
clinics,  state  medical  boards  and  other  heath 
care  agencies. 

Second.  In  many  areas  where  entire  coun- 
ties or  commvmitles  are  served  by  only  one 
or  two  rellelously-aflUiated  hospitals,  the 
subsection  would  permit  these  institutions 
to  receive  federal  funds  while  effectively  de- 
nying total  health  care  to  all  men  and 
women  in  the  community.  This  would  have 
the  effec:  of  undermining  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  decisions  and  preventing  full 
enjoyment  of  constitutional  rights.  If 
adopted,  this  legislation  would  particularly 
deny  access  to  certain  types  of  healtli  care 
to  the  less  affluent  who  are  unable  to  travel 
outside  their  communities  for  such  services. 

Third,  the  subsection  clearly  could  result 
In  Institutions'  terminating  staff  privileges 
or  employment  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
health  care  personnel,  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nating against  those  who  choose  to  partici- 
pate in  abortion  and  sterilization  procedures 
outside  the  bounds  of  the  institution,  on 
their  own  time.  In  communities  with  limited 
medical  facilities,  this  could  lead  to  an 
institution  exercising  "veto  power"  over  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  high  quality 
medically-sound  facilities  for  the  perform- 
ance of  abortion  or  sterilization  anywhere  in 
the  area.  Because  of  this  dangerous  possi- 
bility, and  because  any  bill  purporting  to 
protect  individual  rights  should  protect  the 
rights  of  all  rather  than  Just  those  of  a  few, 
the  Senate-passed  provls.ons  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination based  on  religious  belief  should 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  House  bill. 

Fourth,  the  language  of  the  House  bill 
barring  "any  Court"  from  entering  certain 
orders  could  be  interpreted  as  a  Congres- 
sional attempt  to  deny  "government  in- 
volvement" in  these  hospitals'  policies  or  to 
deny  federal  courts  Jurisdiction  to  enforce 
fundamental  constitutional  rights  in  ap- 
propriate situations.  We  believe  either  Inter- 
pretation might  well  render  the  bill  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Finally,  we  believe  subsection  (b)(2) 
raises  grave  First  Amendment  problems  con- 
cerning the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
It  appears  to  be  designed  to  encourage  insti- 
tutions that  wish  to  operate  on  a  religiously- 
motivated  basis  to  deny  constitutional  rights 
to  individuals  of  other  persuasions,  while  re- 
ceiving federal  funds.  And  of  course,  with- 
out regard  to  possible  constitutional  prob- 
lems, the  bill  is  objectionable  Insofar  as  it 
sanctions  the  religious  beliefs  of  one  or  a  few 
religious  demonstrations  while  hindering 
free  exercise  by  members  of  other  religions  of 
their  own  free,  responsible  choices  In  matters 
of  abortion  and  sterilization. 

In  light  of  these  concerns,  we  urge  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  delete  those 
sections  of  H.R.  7806  which  violate  individ- 
ual rights  (Title  IV,  Section  401  (b)  (2)) 
and  to  Include  language  protecting  Individ- 
uals from  Institutional  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  religious  beliefs: 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Church  of  the  Brethren,  Washington  Of- 
fice. 

Division  of  Social  Ministries,  National 
Ministries  of  the  American  Baptist  Churches, 
U.S.A. 

National  Board,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  the  U.S.A. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Planned  Parenthood. 

United  Church  of  Christ,  Board  of  Home- 
laud  Ministries. 
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United  Methodist  Church,  Board  of 
Church  and  Society. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Women's  Lobby,  Inc. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Women's  Federa- 
tion. 

American  Humanist  Association. 

American  Ethical  Union. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE 
WATERGATE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  times  of  national  crisis  it 
is  always  instructive  to  stand  back  and 
view  the  problems  confronting  us  from 
another  perspective.  One  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  to  read  what  other  na- 
tions think  of  the  situation,  recalling 
that  because  of  our  world  leadership  po- 
sition everything  that  happens  in  the 
United  States  has  global  repercussions. 
The  Watergate  affair,  although  a  pecu- 
liarly American  phenomena,  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  understanding  of  this  situ- 
ation by  foreign  governments  can  per- 
haps offer  us  some  insight  into  the  mat- 
ter that  our  own  closeness  to  it  prevents 
us  from  seeing.  Following  is  a  reprint  of 
an  editorial  of  May  21,  1973,  from  a  lead- 
ing Dublin  newspaper.  The  Irish  Times, 
which  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find 
interesting: 

Fouling  the  Nest 

President  Nixon  must  be  under  a  severe 
strain — unless  he  is  a  man  of  iron  nerve — 
when  he  delivers  a  speech  as  he  did  on  Sat- 
urday without  making  any  reference  to  the 
scandal  which,  with  every  week,  envelops  him 
in  its  clouds. 

This  week  may  increase  the  inundation:  on 
Friday  the  former  director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  Mr.  Richard  Helms,  told  a 
Grand  Jury  that  he  was  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dents  chief -of-staff.  Mr.  H.  R.  Haldeman,  to 
help  to  conceal  the  Watergate  scandal  and 
that  the  orders  came  from  'higher  up." 

In  this  context  that  could  only  mean  the 
President.  If,  by  a  continuation  of  luck  and 
strategy  and  the  sheer  ability  to  survive,  he 
manages  to  ride  out  this  squalid  affair,  the 
President  will  be  the  only  skittle  left  stand- 
ing in  the  alley.  Even  Dr.  Kissinger,  who 
would  have  been  too  intelligent,  one  might 
have  supposed,  to  gel  involved,  has  not  es- 
caped. He,  too,  allowed  his  staff  to  be  sub- 
jected to  wire-tapping.  All  the  sinister  ap- 
paratus of  spying  that  used  to  be  associated 
with  embassies  in  Moscow  has  now  been  dis- 
covered in  Washington,  and  used,  not  against 
foreigners,  but  colleagues. 

On  the  assumption  that  President  Nixon 
is  the  only  member  of  his  staff  who  was  not 
out  of  step,  that  the  practices  of  his  closest 
advisers  (sometimes  friends)  were  unknown 
to  him,  he  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  choos- 
ing undesirables.  The  choice  of  his  Vice- 
President  was.  to  say  the  least,  bizarre.  Now 
the  idea  of  President  Agnew  is  probably  Mr. 
Nixon's  strongest  card.  That  such  should  be 
the  position,  that  he  should  have  chosen 
such  a  running-mate,  is  itself  something  for 
which  he  owes  his  people  an  apology. 

The  spectacle  of  the  United  States  in  trou- 
ble may  give  satisfaction  to  some.  There  was 
a  time,  and  it  was  not  long  ago.  when  this 
nation  cherished  close  ties  with  that  great 
country.  The  United  States  was  founded  in  a 
generous  and  idealistic  spirit.  It  repre- 
sented— or  symbolised  at  least — a  step  for- 
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ward  in  the  harsh  progress  of  mankind.  Any- 
one In  the  West  who  welcomes  its  loss  of  In- 
fluence, humiliation  and  internal  weakening 
takes  a  short  as  well  as  an  ungenerous  view. 

It  is  a  time  to  condole  with  the  country 
which  has  fallen  into  such  unworthy  hands. 
And  whatever  I»resident  Nixon's  future  may 
be  and  whether  or  not  he  retains  his  office, 
he  has  done  ill  service  to  his  country,  more 
than  any  external  enemy  has  achieved  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  disclosures  will  not  merely  discredit 
the  President's  entourage;  they  will  arouse 
well-founded  suspicion  of  how  politics  and 
affairs  of  State  are  conducted  m  the  U.S.A. 

And  not  only  in  the  U.S_A.  In  this  country 
we  have  witnessed  in  recent  years  a  lack  of 
candour  in  high  places.  In  Britain,  despite 
Mr.  Heath's  criticism  (what  else  could  he 
say?),  the  Lonrho  business  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  names  associated  with  that  con- 
cern shake  confidence.  Mr.  Reginald  Mauld- 
Ing  and  the  revelations  in  the  Poulson  bank- 
ruptcy suggest  that  the  standards  of  Ancient 
Rome  are  no  longer  required  or  expected 
among  the  ruling  few. 

The  wrong  done  is  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. If  one  of  the  American  generals  of  World 
War  II  were  still  available  it  is  not  too  far- 
fetched to  imagine  a  rally  round  such  a  figure 
and  a  Cromwelllan  purging  of  Congress. 
Many  Americans  must  today  be  in  that  mood. 
The  test  of  the  American  system  has  not  yet 
come.  It  may  be  resilient  enough  to  survive 
these  shocks.  If  it  does  it  must  begin  at  once 
to  clean  out  its  political  stables. 


RETURN  TO  THE  RAILS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  development 
of  Arizona,  like  that  in  most  western 
States,  stems  from  the  completion  of 
pioneer  railroads.  The  railroads  of  my 
State — the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  Fe — are  still  of  major  importance 
to  the  economy. 

Railroad  passenger  service  is  some- 
thing else.  The  railroads  suffered  the 
same  decline  in  ridership  that  affected 
all  railroads  after  gasoline  rationing 
ended  with  the  return  of  peace  after 
World  War  II. 

However,  for  a  multitude  of  reasons — 
highway  traffic  congestion,  air  pollution, 
proper  use  of  our  limited  land  resources, 
and  now  the  energy  crisis — I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  do  everything  possible 
to  restore  railroad  passenger  service  to 
its  proper  place.  There  are  many  modes 
of  transportation,  and  we  need  them  all. 
But  we  need  the  balance  in  our  overall 
system  provided  by  a  stronger  railroad 
passenger  service. 

Amtrak  has  made  a  good  beginning 
in  this  area,  and  has  passed  its  second 
birthday  with  hopes  and  indications  of  a 
successful  future. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  the  May  issue 
of  Environmental  Quality  magazine  an 
editorial  by  Richard  Cramer,  editor,  an 
exceptionally  fine  view  of  the  problems 
we  must  deal  with  in  meeting  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  tliis  country — and  the 
part  Amtrak  is  playing  in  solving  them. 

RETURN    TO    THE    RAILS 

(By  Richard  Cramer) 

Since  World  War  II.  the  percentage  of 
railway  passengers  in  America  has  declined 
from  some  thirty  percent  of  the  nation's 
travelers  to  less  than  five  percent.  And  as 
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the  train  lost  Its  popularity  In  America, 
people  quickly  focused  on  the  bus,  truck, 
plane  and  automobile  as  more  desirable 
modes  of  transportation.  Today  we're  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  appalling  results. 
As  Lewis  Mumford  aptly  states,  "By  shift- 
ing the  main  burden  of  transportation  to 
cars  and  trucks,  we  have  extravagantly  mul- 
tiplied the  number  of  vehicles  in  constant 
op>€ration,  decreased  their  speed,  wasted 
time,  money  and  p)€troleum.  slowed  freight 
and  mall  deliveries,  and  increased  human 
tensions.  Meantime,  we  have  nullified  the 
shorter  work  week,  and  the  promised  gain 
in  leisure,  by  spending  more  hours  In  mo- 
notonous dally  travel,  under  conditions 
highly  Inimical  to  health." 

Yet  there's  an  alternative  to  the  fren- 
zied highway  and  airpKjrt  expansion  which 
continues  to  contribute  to  our  deteriorating 
environment:  A  return  to  the  rails.  Rail- 
roads are  the  nation's  safest,  most  efficient 
and  economical  means  of  transportation  to- 
day. 

But  first  some  facts.  The  highway  use  of 
motor  fuel  exceeded  103  billion  gallons  In 
1972.  This  Is  877  gallons  of  fuel  for  every 
registered  motor  vehicle  in  America,  exclu- 
sive of  motorcycles.  The  EPA  has  suggested 
gasoline  rationing  for  the  notoriously  toxic 
Los  Angeles  basin.  This  past  winter  thou- 
sands of  cities  expierienced  shortages  of  fuel, 
with  no  promised  easing  of  the  crisis  In  the 
near  future. 

More  facts.  The  automobile  uses  2H.  times 
the  energy  per  passenger-mile  than  a  train 
in  cross  country  travel.  An  airplane — six 
times  the  energy.  A  person  who  flies  coast  to 
coast  is  personally  using  as  much  fuel  for 
that  one  trip  as  his  automobile  will  con- 
sume In  six  months.  If  he  takes  the  train, 
he  will  use  one-sixth  as  much  energy  as  in 
a  car. 

So  let's  consider  the  advantages  of  return- 
ing to  the  rails,  from  a  purely  environmental 
viewpoint.  Trains  have  the  unique  poten- 
tial for  using  energy  from  Just  about  any 
source — oil.  or  electricity  from  coal,  gas  or 
atomic  energy.  Thus,  as  our  crisis  for  oil 
further  develops,  trains  could  potentially 
make  use  of  other  fuel  resources  In  greater 
supply. 

Trains  also  require  far  less  land  than 
either  alrp>orts  or  highways.  Manhattan's  two 
railroad  stations  handle  105  million  pas- 
sengers a  year,  on  Just  124  acres.  New  "fork's 
three  airports  handle  less  than  a  third  as 
many  passengers  on  more  than  60  times  as 
much  land.  The  new  Dallas-Pt.  Worth  air- 
port is  as  large  ao  Manhattan  Island,  but  Its 
capacity  Is  less  than  Manhattan's  9 -acre 
Penn  Station. 

Infinitely  less  air  pollution  Is  created  per 
pa^osenger  by  the  most  heavily  traveled  diesel 
or  electric  railroad  as  compared  to  cars  or 
planes.  While  railroads  are  currently  respon- 
sible for  only  about  1  percent  of  the  total 
national  air  pollutant  emissions,  the  auto- 
mobile Is  responsible  for  "over  half  of  the 
tv/o  million  tons  of  pollution  which  we  pump 
Into  our  air  yearly."  according  to  John  P. 
01s,son.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. And  the  airplane?  A  study  released 
by  the  EPA  last  December  said  that  although 
90  percent  of  the  nation's  Jet  airlines  now 
have  engines  producUig  a  reduced  level  of 
L^rriission  fumes,  aircraft  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  source  of  air  pollution  until  at  least 
1980. 

Yet  despite  the  environmental  advantages 
of  rail  passenger  service,  the  future  of  Am- 
trak,  our  only  rail  passenger  commodity.  Is 
In  doubt.  When  Amtrak  began  operating  on 
May  1,  1971,  It  Inherited  a  passenger  network 
that  had  .suffered  seriously  from  mismanage- 
ment and  neglect.  With  .some  Government 
"seed"  money,  Amtrak  cleaned  up  the  trains. 
reduced  the  fares,  got  them  on  schedule  and 
began  an  extensive  advertising  campaign  to 
get  travelers  "back  on  the  rails." 

Come  this  June  30,  1973.  Congress  must 
review  Amtrak's  operation,  and  pass  new  leg- 
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Islatlon  to  keep  the  passenger  rails  open.  But 
several  of  lYesident  Nixon's  top  advisors  are 
opposed  to  Amtrak,  believing  there's  no  place 
or  need  for  rail  passenger  service.  Most  not- 
able are  Domestic  Advisor  John  Ehrllchman, 
Treasury  Secretary  George  Schultz.  and  newly 
appointed  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Caspar  Weinberger.  There  Is  even 
speculation  that  Weinberger,  former  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  will 
recommend  to  his  successor  that  Amtrak  be 
dismembered,  under  the  guise  of  wanting  to 
hold  the  line  against  wasteful  government 
spending.  Perhaps  these  "advisors"  also  wish 
to  keep  the  support  of  railroad  presidents 
who  do  not  want  passenger  trains  Interfer- 
ing with  their  profitable  freight  trains. 

Proponents  of  Amtrak  include  virtually 
every  member  of  the  Senate  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  House,  as  well  as  consumers, 
environmentalists  and  rail  labor  unions.  Yet 
the  pro-train  forces  are  not  nearly  as  power- 
ful as  the  highway  or  aviation  Interests.  For- 
tune magazine  has  estimated  that  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  highway  lobby  spend  $100 
million  a  year  on  their  Washington  offices 
alone.  Thus  the  fate  of  rail  passenger  travel 
In  this  country  Is  indeed  tenuous. 

The  solution  is  clear.  With  fuel  running 
out,  land  becoming  scarce,  and  our  air  quality 
reaching  the  point  of  no  return,  It's  time  we 
had  a  choice  in  our  modes  of  travel.  Amtrak's 
survival  could  help  shape  the  course  of  pas- 
senger transportation  in  America  for  years  to 
come,  but  only  if  we  let  our  legislature  know 
how  we  feel.  Write  and  tell  them  to  support 
passenger  trains.  Also,  you  yourselves  should 
try  a  return  to  the  rails — you'll  love  It. 
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DOLLAR  OVERHANG 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
dollar  devaluation  is  one  symptom  of 
the  underlying  ill  of  heavy  foreign  dollar 
holdings  'Dollar  Overhang."  I  have  pro- 
posed, both  in  hearings  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Finance  and  in  the  Record, 
that  the  Treasury  Department  take  ag- 
gressive action  to  return  some  of  these 
dollars  to  the  United  States.  Only  in  this 
way  will  we  have  .some  reliable  expecta- 
tion of  a  stable  dollar  value  abroad. 

Last  month  I  invited  representatives 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  my  oflBce 
to  discuss  in  more  detail  the  proposal  I 
had  urged  and  the  current  plans  of  the 
Department.  At  the  conclusion  of  that 
meeting,  I  asked  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Sam  Cross  to  send  me  a  memo- 
randum covering  the  points  he  had 
made.  I  want  to  share  that  memoran- 
dum with  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  letter  and  memorandum  from  Mr. 
Cross  follow: 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  DC,  April  16.  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
House  of  Representatives.  \ 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hanna:  When  we  met  In  your 
office  the  other  day  to  discuss  proposals  for 
consolidating  U.S.  dollar  balances  held  by 
foreign  official  Institutions,  you  asked  for 
a  memorandum  summarizing  the  points  I 
mentioned. 

A  memorandum  is  enclosed. 

Please  let  me  know  If  you  have  any  fur- 


ther  questions   or    If   we    can    help    in    any 
other  way. 

Sincerely, 

Sam  Y.  Cross. 


Proposals  for  Reducing  the  Liquidity  of 
U.S.  Dollar  Balances  Held  by  Foreign 
Institutions 

1.  The  Treasury  is  at  present  giving  re- 
newed consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
special  measures  aimed  at  reducing  the 
liquidity  of  U.S.  dollar  balances  held  by  for- 
eign official  institutions.  We  cannot  at  this 
stage  predict  the  outcome,  but  we  are  re- 
examining the  entire  question  to  see  whether 
new  initiatives  are  in  order. 

2.  As  of  the  end  of  January  1973,  U.S.  liquid 
and  other  liabilities  to  foreign  official  institu- 
tions amounted  to  about  $61  billion.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  proposals  that  these 
funds  should  be  consolidated,  funded  or  in 
other  ways  made  less  liquid,  as  a  move  to- 
ward International  monetary  stability.  To 
considerable  extent,  however,  these  balances 
represent  the  working  balances  and  reserve 
holdings  which  other  nations  have  sought  to 
accumulate.  They  undoubtedly  wish  to  re- 
tain sufficient  balances  to  finance  their  trade 
and  payments  and  as  a  cushion  for  balance 
of  payments  need.  Thus  by  no  means  all  of 
these  balances  are  either  very  volatile  or 
a  source  of  instability.  The  very  large  hold- 
ings are  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  a  very 
few  central  banks.  In  fact,  about  60  percent 
of  the  total  Is  held  by  the  monetary  author- 
ities of  three  countries. 

3.  The  Treasury  has  been  receptive — and 
to  a  degree  has  actively  encouraged — Invest- 
ment of  dollar  balances  in  nonmarketable 
U.S.  Treasury  bonds  and  notes.  As  shown  In 
the  a;,tached  table,  at  end  January  1973,  the 
total  of  such  Issues  (Including  both  those 
payable  in  dollars  and  those  payable  In  for- 
eign currencies)  amounted  to  about  $16 
billion,  or  25  percent  of  the  total  balances 
held  by  foreign  official  Institutions.  (It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  bulk  of 
these  Issues  can,  under  various  conditions, 
be  converted  Into  marketable  Issues.)  Dur- 
ing 1972,  the  total  of  non-marketable  issues 
rose  by  about  S7  billion,  largely  through  in- 
creases in  the  amounts  held  by  Germany. 

4.  There  are.  however,  serious  constraints 
on  the  scope  for  bilateral  arrangements  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  large  dollar  holding 
countries  to  reduce  the  liquidity  of  the  dollar 
balances: 

Central  banks  traditionally  desire  to  hold 
their  reserve  assets  in  a  very  liquid  form  so 
that  they  can  use  the  assets  on  short  notice 
if  necessary,  and  they  do  not  like  to  give  up 
that  liquidity  for  the  higher  earnings  which 
might  be  earned: 

The  Treasury  is  reluctant  to  pay  more  in- 
terest than  necessary  to  finance  the  public 
debt,  and  does  not  wish  to  give  preferential 
interest  rates  to  one  class  of  lender  (foreign 
official  Institutions) . 

5.  More  broadly,  the  United  States  view  has 
been  that  the  question  of  the  dollar  balances 
must  be  examined  as  one  part  of  the  much 
broader  Issue  of  long-term  International 
monetary  reform — Involving  decisions  on  ef- 
fective means  of  balance-of-payments  ad- 
justment; possible  exchange  rate  regimes  and 
degree  of  flexibility  in  rates;  the  proper  role 
of  gold,  currencies  and  SDR  in  the  system; 
the  appropriate  degree  of  International  li- 
quidity; and  otner  Issues.  The  Smithsonian 
Agreement  and  the  mandate  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Twenty  (C-20)  both  recognize  that 
decisions  on  long-term  monetary  reform 
must  encompass  all  such  Interrelated  issues. 

6.  To  the  extent  the  balances  are  in  some 
sense  "excess"  to  the  holders'  needs  or 
wishes,  the  balances  are  perhaps  more  a  re- 
flection of  past  instabilities  than  a  source  of 
present  Instability.  Thtis  during  the  mone- 
tary crises  of  last  February  and  March,  the 
market  pressures  which  were  experienced  did 
not,  generally  speaking,  result  from  pre- 
viously acquired  dollars  being  sold  on  the  ex- 
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change  markets  by  the  authorities  In  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Japan,  and  other  such 
very  large  dollar  holders.  They  were  basically 
the  result  of  additional  dollars  being  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  United  States  and  else- 
where to  these  large  dollar  holders,  further 
increasing  the  total  balances  substantially 
above  the  $61  billion  mentioned  earlier. 

7.  The  fact  that  the  dollar  balances  are  the 
result  of  past  International  monetary  insta- 
bilities means  that  any  lasting  solution  re- 
quires not  Just  a  means  of  dealing  with  the 
liquidity  of  these  balances,  but  development 
of  a  new  international  monetary  system 
without  the  Instabilities  of  the  past.  Ob- 
viously, If  nothing  were  done  to  create  a 
more  stable  monetary  system  and  a  more  ef- 
fective balance  of  payments  adjustment  proc- 
ess, the  Instabilities  and  Imbalances  of  the 
past  might  emerge  again.  Even  If  the  present 
balances  were  fully  consolidated,  there  might 
simply  be  a  new  build-up  of  additional  dollar 
balances  under  such  conditions,  and  the 
world  would  be  no  better  off. 

8.  In  the  U.S.  proposals  for  monetary  reform 
presented  by  Secretary  Shultz  last  September, 
we  contemplated  that  there  would  be  a  de- 
clining but  continuing  role  for  foreign  cur- 
rency holdings  In  the  system.  We  recognized 
that  a  number  of  countries  want  to  hold  cur- 
rencies In  their  reserves,  and  we  stated  that 
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official  holding  of  such  currencies  "need  be 
neither  generally  banned  nor  encoviraged." 
At  the  same  time,  we  noted  the  possible  need 
for  some  consolidation  of  present  large  liquid 
currency  balances,  and  we  said  "careful  study 
should  be  given  to  proposals  for  exchanging 
part  of  existing  reserve  currency  holdings  m- 
to  a  special  issue  of  SDR.  at  the  option  of 
the  holder." 

9.  Thus  the  question  of  consolidation  of 
the  dollar  and  other  currency  balances  is  on 
the  agenda  of  the  C-20  and  proposals  have 
been  received  by  the  C-20  Deputies  This  is 
net  to  suggest  the  matter  can  be  easUy  re- 
solved. Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  must 
be  dealt  with  as  part  of  the  whole  reform 
issue,  there  are  opposing  national  Interests 
and  different  views.  Holders  of  the  currencies 
understandably  would  want  maximum  re- 
turn on  their  assets,  and  maximum  protec- 
tion against  loss  from  exchange  rate  changes, 
while  Issuers  of  currencies  would  naturally 
have  a  different  Interest.  And.  from  the  view- 
point of  all  nations  in  the  system,  there  are 
thorny  questions  of  achieving,  in  a  world  of 
convertibility,  a  sustainable  balance  between 
the  availability  of  primary  assets  (SDR)  in 
the  system  and  claims  on  such  primary 
assets — which  means  either  providing  for 
substantial  Increases  in  the  amount  of  SDR 
in  the  system,  or  limiting  somehow  the  ex- 
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tent  to  which  currency  holdings  can  become 
a  claim  on  primary  reserves.  Without  some 
means  of  attaining  a  sustainable  balance  be- 
tween the  claims  on  and  supply  of  primary 
assets,  the  monetary  system  could  be  sub- 
ject to  severe  strains,  and  the  prospects  of 
maintaining  a  system  of  general  converti- 
bility would  be  dim. 

10.  As  yet  It  is  by  no  means  clear  how 
these  Important  aspects  of  long-term  mone- 
tary reform  will  be  resolved,  or  what  deci- 
sions will  be  made  with  respect  to  consolidat- 
ing, funding,  or  exchanging  part  of  currency 
balances  into  SDR.  But  the  Importance  of 
the  issue  was  reiterated  in  the  communique 
issued  at  the  end  of  the  Ministerial  Meet- 
ing of  the  Group  of  Ten  and  the  EEC,  of 
March  16,  1973  which  stated : 

"In  the  context  of  discussions  of  monetary 
reform,  the  Ministers  and  Governors  agreed 
that  proposals  for  consolidation  of  official 
currency  balances  deserved  thorough  and 
urgent  attention.  The  matter  is  already  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Committee  of  Twentv  of 
the  IMF." 

11.  Whatever  the  steps,  multilateral  or 
bilateral,  to  make  these  balances  less  liquid 
in  the  short  term,  the  longer-term  solution 
is  a  strong  U.S.  balance  of  payments  which 
enables  us  to  reduce  the  balances  through 
surpluses. 
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Payable  in  dollars 


Payable  in  foreign  currencies 
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893 

1.440 

1.692 

€95 

1.563 

3.330 

<3.  181 

3.563 

•9.657 

15.872 
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12  440 
12.441 
12.441 
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15  872 
15.872 
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354 

484 
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2.480 
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10  688 
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14.345 
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32 
32 
20 
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20 
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2.840 
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13 

25 

25 
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25 

177  .. 

25 

146 

15 

25 
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25 

15  .. 

22 
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15 

22 
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22 
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22 
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22 
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22 
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22 
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100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lUO 
100 

100 
100 


251 
703 
1.086 
1,208 
342 
1,047 
1.638 


50 
50 
101 
25 
50 
50 


30 
30 
30 
30 
60 


275 
679 
602 

50 
601 
1.051 


200 
200 


•  1.750 U.084 

1.083 542 

M.827 612 

5.539 306 


125 

125 
125 
226 
125 


1.828 

1.752 

1,752 

1.753 

1.753 

1.676 

1.676 

1.677  , 

1.526 

1.528 

1.  539  . 

1.542  . 
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612 
S36 
S96 
536 

536 
459 
459 
459 
306  . 
306  . 
306  . 

306  . 

153  . 


51 
175 
257 
257 
111 
211 
311 
541 
541 
1.215 
1.233 

1. 216 
1.216 
1.216 
1.217 

1.217  . 
1.217  . 

1.217  . 

1.218  . 
1.220  . 
1.222  . 
1.233  . 

1.236  . 
1,236  . 


70 
93 


'  Includes  bonds  issued  to  the  Government  of  Canada  in  connection  with  transactions  under 
the  Columbia  River  treaty.  Amounts  outstanding  were  $204,000,000  September  1964  through 
October  1965:  J175.0O0,0O0.  November  1965  through  October  1966:  $144,000,000,  November  1966 
through  October  1967;  J114,000,0C0,  Noverrber  1967  through  October  1968.  $84,000  000  Novem- 
ber 1968  through  September  1969:  $54,0a-,000.  October  1969  through  September  1970;  and  $24  - 
tOO.OOO,  October  1970  through  October  1971, 

Notes  issued  to  the  Government  of  Italy  in  connection  with  military  purchases  in  the  United 
States 

'  In  addition,  nonmarketable  Treasury  notes  amounting  to  $125,000,000  equivalent  were  held 
by  a  group  of  German  commercial  banks  from  June  1968  through  November  1972.  The  dollar 


!1?'".^„S!  't^^^  """^^  *^^  increased  by  $10,000,000  in  October  1969.  and  by  $18,000,000  as  of  Dec 
31,  1971,  See  also  footnotes  7  and  8.  table  IFS-1. 

'  Includes  an  increase  in  dollar  value  of  $84,000,000  resulting  from  revaluaUon  of  the  German 
mark  in  October  1969.  See  also  footnote  7,  table  IFS  1. 

■  Includes  $106,000,000  increase  in  dollar  value  of  foreign  currency  obligations  revalued  to 
reflect  market  exchange  rates  as  of  Dec.  31,  1971.  See  also  footnote  8  table  IFS-1 

'■  Dollar  equivalents  not  revalued  to  reflect  end-February  1973  de  facto  conversion  rates. 

Note.— For  further  information,  see  "Public  Debt  Operations,"  tables  PD0-8and  9. 


THE  POSTWAR  FOLLIES 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rear 
Adm.  Ernest  M.  Eller  has  written  a  story 
in  the  May  issue  of  Sea  Power  magazine 
which  should  be  read  by  every  Member 
Of  Congress,  and  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 


The  Postwar  Follies — Peacetime  Parsimony 
Leads  to  Wartime  Calamity,  Warns  Emi- 
nent Historian 

(By  Ernest  M.  Eller) 
(Note. — Rear  Admiral  Ernest  McNeill  Ellen, 
former  Director  of  the  Naval  History  Division, 
retired  from  the  Navy  in  1970.  ending  a  dis- 
tinguished 48-year  career.  Currently,  he  is 
serving  his  second  year  as  National  Historian 
of  the  Navy  League.  Author  of  the  bcxjk  "The 
Soviet  Sea  Challenge."  Admiral  Ellen  has 
been  an  anxious  observer  of  the  momentous 
changes  of  the  past  decade  which  have 
eroded  U.S.  oceanic  strength  and  tipped  the 
precarious  balance  of  sea  power  in  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  are  his  views. 


Aft«r  all  major  conflicts  In  which  the 
United  States  has  been  involved  there  has 
been,  and  rightly  so.  a  cutback  of  U.S,  mili- 
tary forces 

Sometimes — more  often  than  not.  unfor- 
tunately— such  cuts  have  gone  t)eyond  the 
point  of  reason  and  safety  as  the  nation's 
craving  for  peace  and  weariness  with  war, 
particularly  with  expenditures  for  war,  have 
caused  the  pendulum  to  swing  too  far — re- 
gardless of  postwar  world  conditions,  U.S.  In- 
ternational treaty  respon-iblUties.  and  do- 
mestic economic  needs. 

The  couniry  again  faces  such  a  situation 
today  as,  in  the  wake  of  the  longest  war — 
and  one  of  the  most  divisive — in  U.S.  his- 
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tory.  she  begins  a  substantial  dismantling  of 
the  country's  defense  establishment  and 
turns  to  consideration  of  what  many  stri- 
dently proclaim  as  "higher  priority"  domestic 
matters. 

But  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  if 
America  follows  too  closely  the  postwar  ex- 
cesses of  the  past.  If  she  once  again  permits 
the  pendulum  to  swing  too  far.  she  will  be 
Inviting  calamity. 

This  Is  particularly  true  as  regards  the 
situation  at  sea,  where  the  United  States  Is 
losing  the  fight  to  a  relentless  opponent — 
and.  In  f.ict.  In  the  opinion  of  many  naval 
leaders,  has  probably  already  lost   It. 

It  Is  also  exaggeration  to  state,  alarmist 
though  It  may  sound,  that  never  before  In 
history  has  the  United  States  been  In  as 
great  peril  as  she  Is  today. 

This  Is  so  because,  for  the  first  time  In 
history,  the  nation  Is  faced  with  a  ruthless 
antagonist  which,  always  strong  on  land,  Is 
now.  and  has  been  for  several  years,  furiously 
building  a  strength  at  sea  which  Is  today 
second  to  none. 

THE    BRITISH    SHIELD 

In  the  past,  particularly  throughout  the 
last  century,  the  benevolent  shield  of  British 
sea  power  protected  the  United  States  and 
many  other  nations  from  would-be  predators. 
When  In  this  century  aggressor  nations,  am- 
bitious for  world  conquest,  became  more  so 
because  of  the  naval  and  military  weakness 
of  the  democracies  and  finally  did  challenge 
the  Royal  Navy,  as  well  as  the  ascendant, 
newly  powerful  U.S.  Navy,  at  sea,  there  fol- 
lowed the  catastrophe  of  two  world  wars. 

Those  who  lived  through  the  darkest  days 
of  World  War  II,  particularly,  know  how 
perilously  thin  was  the  margin  of  naval ' 
mllltarv'  strength  by  which  the  Allies  finally 
won  out.  and  should  remember  that  Great 
Britain  nearly  succumbed  to  a  submarine 
force  insignificant  to  that  which  the  Krem- 
lin now  directs.  Those  In  the  U.S.  Navy  who 
survived  will  never  forget  the  dark  and  des- 
perate year  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  the 
Japanese  had  a  stronger  Navy  in  the  Pacific, 
nor  the  Immense  e.lorts  required  of  the 
combined  navies  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  Allied  countries  to  check 
the  smaller  German  and  Japanese  navies. 

With  such  examples  from  the  recent  f>ast, 
with  a  strong  friendly  sea  power  no  longer 
standing  between  America  and  potential  ad- 
versaries, with  an  avowed  enemy  already 
armed  to  the  teeth  daily  growing  ever  strong- 
er— particularly  on.  under,  and  now  over  the 
seas — and  with  the  acknowledged  respon- 
sibilities thrust  upon  and  accepted  by  her 
as  the  most  powerful  of  the  world's  democra- 
cies. It  seems  incredible  that  America  has 
allowed  herself  to  become  abysmally  inferior 
In  most  of  the  essentials  of  sea  power. 

But  this  Is  exactly  what  has  happened.  It  Is 
hard  to  understand  why  this  Is  so.  Perhaps 
todays  willingness,  not  to  say  eagerness,  to 
demolish  the  tools  of  war  simply  reflects  his- 
torical American  tendencies  to  let  hope  ride 
over  common  sense.  The  country  has  al- 
ways suffered  heavily  in  times  cf  war  for  its 
lack  of  foresight  during  the  preceding  pe- 
riods of  peace. 

If  history  repeats  Itself  once  again.  If  the 
past  is  lantern  for  the  future,  which  it  is, 
Americans  can  expect  cruel  days  ahead — but 
this  need  not  be  so  if.  in  fact.  U.S.  leaders  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Executive  Branch  can 
read  history,  and  can  learn  from  it. 

EARLY    ECONOMY    ERRORS 

Examining  the  past  may  help  to  put  the 
present  situation  in  better  perspective.  After 
the  American  Revolution  Yankee  maritime 
enterprise  ranged  far  and  wide.  Merchant 
ships  multiplied,  and  commerce  prospered. 
However,  bankrupted  by  the  long  war.  and 
struggling  to  unite  on  national  purpose,  the 
nation's  forefathers  disbanded  the  small  U.S. 
Navy  of  the  day  and  depended  upon  the  gcod 
will  of  others  for  protection. 
They  soon  learned — the  hard  way.  unfor- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tunately — that  freedom  cannot  survive  with- 
out the  courage  and  sacrifice  and  strength 
that  won  It  in  the  first  place.  In  a  world 
where  power  must  back  the  best  intentions, 
one  cannot  fight  sturdily  for  the  right  and 
then  on  victory  day  abandon  his  arms  and 
leave  the  future  as  unprotected  as  the  past. 
Strength  in  peace  is  almost  more  important 
than  in  war.  for  it  can  prevent  war.  Weak- 
ness, on  the  other  hand,  invites  war. 

In  1785.  as  the  United  States  auctioned  off 
her  last  warship.  Barbary  corsairs  captured 
American  merchantmen  and  enslaved  the 
crews.  Neglected  by  their  government,  many 
luckless  sailors,  the  "POWs"  of  their  day, 
died  In  captivity,  and  a  decade  would  pass 
before  the  last  survivors  were  freed — any 
similarity  with  Korean  War  and  Vietnam 
War  POW  experiences  Is  more  than  coinci- 
dental. 

Worse  followed.  The  French  Revolution 
that  began  In  1789  soon  ignited  the  fifth 
World  War  of  that  century.  In  efforts  to  cut 
each  other's  lifelines,  both  England  and 
Prance  (America's  ally,  under  another  gov- 
ernment, during  the  Revolutionary  War) 
preyed  on  the  American  merchant  marine. 
The  U.S.  goveriunent  protested — but  It  was 
too  weak  to  do  more. 

Then,  in  1792,  Algerian  corsairs  captured 
several  ships  and  enslaved  over  100  more 
American  marines.  Congress  finally  author- 
ized the  buUding  of  six  frigates — but  soon 
cut  that  number  to  three  when  U.S.  diplo- 
mats negotiated  a  humiliating  peace  at  a 
tribute  cost  of  one-sixth  of  the  national 
revenue  (then  $6  million). 

At  that  time  the  nation's  Income  came  al- 
most exclusively  from  taxes  on  foreign  trade. 
During  the  1795-97  period.  Income  averaged 
under  $6.5  million  annually,  of  which  the 
Navy  was  allocated  5.5  per  cent.  Congress  ob- 
viously wasn't  rushing  to  rebuild  a  fleet, 
even  though  world  war  still  raged. 

As  hostilities  mounted,  outrages  against 
American  commerce  Increased.  French  cor- 
sairs even  captured  ships  in  U.S.  territorial 
waters.  Congress  consequently  sped  up  com- 
missioning a  small  fleet,  and  the  country  en- 
tered upon  the  naval  quasi-war  with  France. 

In  1801.  following  successful  conclusion  of 
that  war.  the  U.S.  government  commenced 
operations  against  the  Barbary  pirates — but, 
as  usual,  tried  to  conduct  them  on  a  shoe- 
string: naval  appropriations  dropped  from 
$2,111  million  In  1801  to  $916,000  in  1802. 
The  war  thus  dragged  on  for  years  until 
finally  settled  when  the  government  agreed 
to  pay  ransom  for  the  U.S.  POWs. 

Thereafter,  as  war  continued  and  Ameri- 
can commerce  suffered  heavily,  naval  budg- 
ets grew.  Prom  1806  to  1811  they  averaged 
around  $1.9  million  annually,  or  20  per  cent 
of  the  national  budget.  Such  wiser  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  provide  protection  at  sea 
In  perilous  times,  however,  was  hamstrung 
by  what  can  only  be  called  the  "gunboat 
aberration."  (Not  only  do  Americans  usually 
deceive  themselves  tliat  the  end  of  the  war 
means  peace  forever,  but  they  ever  follow  the 
other  chimera  that  security  can  be  bought 
on  the  cheap.  This  time  the  bargain  base- 
ment offered  Mr.  Jefferson's  gunboats.  Most 
of  the  Navy's  increased  funds  went  Into  this 
folly:  hence  real  preparedness  afloat  bene- 
fited little.) 

FOLLY    AND    FORESIGHT 

When  the  War  of  1812  came  the  United 
States  had.  therefore,  only  a  few  high-seas 
warships  The  little  Navy  could  not  stop  the 
ravages — including  the  burning  of  Washing- 
ton— of  the  British  fleet,  but  it  won  notable 
single-ship  duels  and  lake  victories  of  lasting 
Importance  to  the  American  future.  When  the 
war  ended  in  1815.  the  governm?nt  conse- 
quently continued  to  strengthen  the  Navy  by 
commissioning  ships  of  the  line,  backbone 
of  sea  power.  During  the  period  1817-12,  ap- 
propriations for  the  Navy  averaged  $3.56  mil- 
lion, or  18  per  c?nt  of  total  govprnm?nt 
spending.  Three  sea  wars  in  less  than  two 
decades,  and  plrati  depredations  In  the  West 
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Indies,    had    app>arently    driven    the    lesson 
home. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  wisdom  or 
folly  In  naval  appropriations  for  the  ensuing 
century  to  World  War  I,  except  to  note  two 
significant  examples: 

( 1 )  Power  afloat  played  a  giant  role  on 
the  ocean,  bays,  and  rivers  during  the  Civil 
War.  Yet  when  peace  came  naval  funds 
plummeted  and  stayed  In  the  deep  six.  For 
25  years  they  averaged  under  7  per  cent  of 
the  overall  budget,  and  did  not  rise  to  above 
10  per  cent  until  the  late  1890s.  The  nation 
survived  such  a  perilously  low  level  of  se- 
curity only  because  of  Britain's  benign  rule 
of  the  seas — a  safeguard  no  longer  present. 

(2)  One  of  the  few  instances  of  wise  and 
strong  U.S.  maritime  policy  over  an  extended 
peacetime  period  followed  the  short  Spanish- 
American  War.  During  that  war,  naval  ex- 
penditures rose  only  moderately  over  the 
years  Immediately  preceding,  holding  at 
about  10-11  per  cent  of  total  national  spend- 
ing (then  $605  million).  But  In  1900  a 
new  trend  began. 

It  was  a  time  of  cataclysmic  changes.  Giant 
forces  were  sweeping  the  world.  The  rising 
tide  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  ac- 
celerating technology  had  completely 
changed  navies.  A  modern  ship  of  the  line, 
the  "battleship."  had  evolved.  Submarines 
were  bringing  their  deadly  stealth  to  boost 
the  offensive  strength  of  navies  and  Increase 
defensive  problems.  Aircraft  would  soon 
follow. 

These  revolutionary  developments  at  sea 
converged  with  the  rise  of  ambitious  rivals 
east  and  west  yearning  to  wTest  the  sea  from 
Britain.  At  the  same  time,  although  not  vm- 
derstandlng  It,  the  United  States  was  rising 
to  world  primacy.  Without  conscious  prep- 
aration the  nation  was  becoming  world 
leader. 

TR'S   PRESCIENCE 

A  number  of  Americans,  with  Teddy  Roose- 
velt— a  leader   who  demonstrates   the   over- 
riding Importance  of  a  single  great  man  in         ' 
shaping  history — in  the  van,  did  understand        | 
the  changes  taking  place,  however,  and  saw 
clearly  that  the  key  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom lay  at  sea.  With  Teddy  Roosevelt  on  the        • 
bridge,  funding  for  the  Navy  rose  steadily  to         ' 
about    18    per    cent   of    the    rising    national 
budget.   Had   the   U.S.    government   held   to 
the  preceding  low  6-10  per  cent  ratio.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  military  historians.  World 
War  I  might  well  have  gone  the  other  way. 

Roosevelt's  foresight  did.  of  course,  pro- 
vide the  naval  muscle  needed  by  the  Allies 
to  win  World  War  I.  and  should  have  been 
an  example  to  future  generations  of  the 
necessity  for  strength  at  sea.  Yet,  since 
World  War  I  armistice  of  November  11.  1918, 
the  record  of  U.S.  national  peacetime  leader- 
ship In  providing  a  navy  adequate  to  the 
nation's  needs  and  to  cope  with  changing 
and  Increasingly  hostile  world  conditions 
has  been  as  bleak  as  the  worst  of  the  past, 
with  only  a  few  bright  spots. 

Each  generation  seems  to  find  Its  own 
false  standard  to  displace  strength,  which 
history  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  Is  the 
one  sure  hope  for  peace  In  a  world  where 
aggression  never  sleeps.  The  post-World  War 
I  generation  found  solace  In  the  term  "dis- 
armament." Full  of  good  will,  the  United 
States  scrapped  real  ships,  afloat  and  build- 
ing; other  nations  scrapped  mostly  blueprints 
and  obsolete  hulls. 

The  Depression  and  vocal  anti-arms  ad- 
vocates led  U.S.  leaders  to  cut  back  even 
more.  Hence,  the  Navy  was  not  permitted  to 
build  up  even  to  treaty  levels.  By  1930 
funds  allotted  to  the  Navy  had  shrunk  to 
under  11  per  cent  of  the  national  budget,  and 
matters  soon  grew  worse.  From  1932  to  1939 
Navy  funding  averaged  well  under  half  a 
billion  dollars  annually — about  7  per  cent 
of  the  national  budget,  approximating  the 
doldrum  ratio  of  the  1870s  and  1880s.  The 
Army  received  little  more. 

This  head-ln-the-sand  folly.  It  should  be 
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noted,  took  place  In  an  environment  radi- 
cally different  from  the  post-ClvU  War  era, 
when  the  British  Navy  kept  world  peace. 
During  the  1930s  explosive  dangers  raged 
on  three  continents  as  the  world  was  rocked 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Nazis  in  Germany 
and  the  Fascists  in  Italy  at  the  same  time 
Japanese  Imperialists  were  threatening  Asia 
and  the  Communists  were  completing  their 
brutal  consolidation  of  the   USSR. 

WHAT  PRICE  WEAKNESS? 

The  Inevitable  followed.  Determined  ag- 
gressors, encouraged  by  weakness,  unloosed 
the  horror  of  another  world  war.  If  Britain 
and  America  had  been  prepared,  this  and 
future  generations  may  well  ask,  would 
Hitler  have  risked  the  gamble  Into  Poland? 
If  the  United  States  had  doubled  appropria- 
tions for  sea  power  In  the  1930s,  would  Japa- 
nese militarists  have  dared  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Day  of  Infamy? 

America's  scrimping — Navy  funding,  for 
example,  fell  from  $2  bi^ton  in  1919  to  a  $484 
miUion  average  during  the  years  1931-38 — 
during  the  fateful  decade  of  the  1930s  turned 
against  her  with  a  vengeance.  Exjsendltures 
on  the  Army  (and  Army  Air)  exceeded  $50 
billion  In  the  single  year  of  1945.  and  on  the 
Navy  (and  Marines  and  Navy  Air),  $30  bU- 
llon.  During  the  long  and  bloody  battles  of 
World  War  II  the  small  dollar  savings 
achieved  by  crippling  U.S.  military  strength 
In  the  1930s  were  turned — at  a  cost  of  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars — Into  an  awesome 
and  awful  loss  of  life,  untold  human  misery, 
and  a  world  torn  asunder  and  open,  more- 
over, to  yet  another  ruthless  type  of  aggres- 
sion: communism,  with  Its  evil  philosophy 
that  the  end  Justifies  the  means. 

Yet  did  America  heed?  No,  she  seemed 
bent  on  suicide,  as  in  wild  abandon,  tifter  VJ 
Day,  she  dissipated  her  expensive  and  hard- 
won  military  strength.  Theorists  hoisted  a 
new  signal  of  cheap  security — the  atomic 
bomb,  which  would  now  keep  peace  without 
the  expense  of  conventional  arms.  Sea  power, 
which  had  just  made  possible  victory  In  the 
most  gigantic  struggle  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, was  obsolete,  and  this  was  where  the 
biggest  savings  could  be  achieved. 

Communist  intrigue  and  aggression  soon 
caused  new  crises:  in  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
Berlin.  Greece.  Iran,  and  China.  But  the 
United  States  continued  to  cut  Its  military 
strength,  nevertheless.  The  party  line  now 
ran  that  if  the  nation  spent  more  on  defense 
It  would  go  bankrupt.  By  1950  the  Navy's 
share  of  the  now  much-reduced  defense 
budget  had  dwindled  to  30  per  cent  from 
nearly  50  per  cent  through  most  of  the 
1930s — although  dollar  expenditures  of 
course  much  exceeded  those  of  the  1930s,  as 
Inflation  and  sophisticated  weapons  sky- 
rocketed costs. 

Looked  at  through  another  prism,  the 
Navy's  share  of  the  overall  national  budget 
had  shrunk  to  10  per  cent,  a  hazardous  level 
at  any  time,  but  downright  foolhardy  In  1950. 
when  the  mantle  of  leadership  of  the  Free 
World  had  fallen  on  the  United  States. 

Thus,  even  with  the  tragic  lesson  of  the 
1930s  made  abundantly  clear  by  hindsight, 
only  a  decade  later  U.S.  leaders  were  making 
the  same  disastrous  mistakes.  Actually,  such 
repetition  of  previous  mistakes  was  far  worse 
than  the  originals,  since  there  was  full  evi- 
dence of  the  Kremlin's  Intent  to  dominate 
the  world  stage. 

THE  LONELT  GUARDIAN 

The  folly  of  the  late  1940s  surpassed  pre- 
ceding ones  In  yet  another  way.  During  the 
1930s  the  Navy  shared  U.S.  defense  funds 
close  to  50-50  with  the  Army,  averaging  over 
45  per  cent  of  the  small  pittance  that  Con- 
gress was  allocating  for  security.  But  at  that 
time  Great  Britain  still  had  a  powerful  fleet, 
comparable  In  size  to  the  U.S.  fleet.  By  1950, 
however,  the  U.S.  Navy  stood  almost  alone  as 
guardian  of  the  seas,  but  the  share  of  the 
new  tri-servlce  defense  budget  earmarked  for 
sea  power  had  dwindled  to  30  per  cent. 

Just   as  Pearl   Harbor  followed   America's 
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lack  of  foresight  In  the  1930s,  so  In  1950  came 
the  onslaught  of  the  communist  Juggernaut 
that  rolled  down  Korea,  sweeping  to  the  last 
corner  of  land  on  that  embattled  peninsula 
before  Anally  being  checked  by  the  Inchon 
landing  and  subsequent  U.S.  U.N.  counter- 
attacks. The  shadow  of  the  mighty  World 
War  II  Navy  and  Marine  forces  that  had 
^  swept  across  the  Pacific  sufficed  once  again, 
though  barely,  and  only  because  the  sea  was 
uncontested. 

Had  the  U.S.  Navy  been  stronger  and  had 
U.S.  forces  ashore  been  larger,  however,  there 
might  have  been  no  Korean  War  and  no  need 
for  an  Inchon  landing.  The  dollars  saved  by 
cutting  the  defense  budgets  from  1947  to 
1950  went  up  like  smoke.  The  loss  of  lives 
and  the  world  disruption  that  followed  those 
budget  cuts — Inevitably,  It  would  seem — 
could  be  directly  charged,  once  again,  to 
abandonment  of  the  wise  maritime  strategy 
that  had  Just  led  to  victory  In  World  War  II. 

THE  SOVIETS  MOVE  AHEAD 

Today,  for  the  third  time  In  one  wracked 
generation,  the  United  States  is  repeating 
the  same  mistakes  of  the  recent  past.  With 
the  Soviet  Union  driving  to  dominate  the 
sea.  the  nation  Is  spending  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  national  budget  for  security 
afloat — this  was  the  level  of  disaster  In  the 
past,  and  was  at  that  low  a  level  only  because 
no  navy  in  any  way  comparable  to  the 
USSR's  present-day  fleet  existed  to  challenge 
the  Free  World.  Today,  because  of  the  USSR's 
furious  naval/ maritime  build-up.  coupled 
with  America's  own  neglect — not  to  say  de- 
liberate cutback — of  Its  Navy,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  shot  ahead  In  nearly  every  aspect 
of  sea  power.  In  the  Navy  the  Soviets  lag 
only  In  carriers,  amphibious  ships,  and  at-sea 
replenishment  ships.  But  the  Russian  fleet 
now  far  exceeds  the  U.S.  Navy  in  submarines, 
guided-mlsslle  surface  ships,  minecraft. 
and — most  important  of  all  for  the  future — 
In  new  construction.  One  early  consequence 
of  U.S.  lethargy  occurred  when  the  United 
States — which  only  five  years  earlier  had  been 
far  ahead — accepted.  In  the  1972  SALT  Agree- 
ment, a  3:2  Soviet  superiority  In  sea-based 
ballistic  missiles. 

In  shipyards,  oceanography.  R&D.  mer- 
chant marine  shipping,  fishing  fleets,  and 
training  of  seamen,  the  Soviets  also  have 
drawn  far  ahead.  The  significance  of  the  pur- 
poseful Soviet  drive  to  win  the  world  at  sea, 
and  of  the  Incredible  Inaction  of  this  coun- 
try, becomes  even  more  apparent  when  It  Is 
remembered  that  only  25  years  ago  the 
United  States  led  overwhelmingly  In  all 
aspects  of  sea  power,  and  the  USSR  far  be- 
hind, wasn't  even  in  the  running. 

It  Is  now  evident,  and  becoming  more  so 
each  day.  that  the  United  States  will  in  the 
future  have  to  Import  more  and  more  raw 
materials  for  the  U.S.  economy — and.  there- 
fore, the  American  way  of  life  Itself — to  sur- 
vive. This  being  the  case.  Intelligent  men 
may  ask,  why  have  those  who  control  this 
nation's  destiny  not  seemed  to  learn,  as  ap- 
parently Kremlin  leaders  have  learned,  that 
the  nation  that  controls  the  seas  controls 
the  course  of  civilization? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  present 
drive  to  cut  expenditures  for  national  secur- 
ity Is  a  natural  revulsion  on  the  part  of 
democratic  peoples  to  spending  heavily  for 
armaments  immediately  after  a  war.  "There 
may  be  some  truth  In  this  theory,  but  It  Is 
evident  from  a  study  of  history  that  the  na- 
tion acted  more  wisely  after  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the  Korean 
War.  At  least  part  of  the  difference,  it  would 
seem,  was  the  foresight  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ers of  those  times,  as  well  as  their  willing- 
ness to  go  to  the  people  and  explain  to  them 
the  need  for  a  continuing  strong  national 
defense. 

The  seas,  and  free  access  to  them,  have  ever 
wielded  a  mighty  Influence  on  the  American 
destiny,  and  will  prove  even  more  vital  to  the 
American  future.  Those  who  love  and  under- 
stand the  sea,  and  who  also  know  and  love 
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this  countrj-,  may  well  pray  today — having 
seen  the  Free  World  and  the  U.S.  role  In  It 
twice  barely  escape  annihilation — that  in 
this  third  and  last  chance  of  this  century 
U.S.  leadership,  in  Congress  as  well  as  In 
the  Executive  Branch,  will  rise  to  the  need 
and  not  throw  away,  once  again,  the  strength 
that  has  always  been  a  mandatory  prereq- 
uisite to  freedom. 


GRUMMAN  SUN  SHIELD 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Skylab 
mission  now  seems  well  on  the  way  to 
success,  thanks  to  the  erection  of  a  de- 
vice to  shade  Skylab  from  the  Sun.  and 
thus  make  it  habitable  for  the  astronauts. 
The  construction  of  the  Sun  shield  was 
accomplished  in  less  than  2  days  by  a 
team  of  engineers  at  Grumman  Aero- 
space in  Bethpage.  L.I..  and  they  cer- 
tainly deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
helping  to  save  this  $2.6  billion  space 
venture.  So  that  my  colleagues  might 
have  an  idea  of  the  work  that  went  into 
the  construction  of  the  Sun  shield.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  May  25  issue  of  Newsday: 
A  Grumman  Parasol  to  the  Rescue 
(By  Mark  Bloom) 

Cape  Kennedy.  Pla. — After  one  of  the  most 
bizarre  countdowns  In  the  history  of  the 
American  space  program,  three  astronauts 
blast  off  this  morning  for  the  severely 
crippled  Skylab  laboratory,  which  they  hope 
to  repair  and  live  In  for  28  days. 

The  attempt  at  an  unprecedented  space 
repair  Job  was  made  possible  in  large  part 
by  the  high-speed  efforts  of  a  team  of  engi- 
neers and  machinists  at  Grumman  Aerospace 
In  Bethpage.  L.I..  who  responded  to  the  Sky- 
lab crisis  with  a  round-the-clock  crash  pro- 
gram. 

The  Grumman  team  devised,  designed  and 
fabrlca'.ed  the  critical  telescoping  extension 
rods  for  a  parasol-like  device  that  astronauts 
Charles  (Pete)  Conrad.  Joseph  Kerwin  and 
Paul  Weitz  plan  to  erect  to  shade  Skylab 
from  the  sun,  cooling  it  down  to  habitable 
temperatures. 

After  intensive  testing  in  Houston  which 
went  past  deadline  after  revised  deadline,  the 
parasol  device  arrived  here  last  night  at  9 
PM — an  unheard  of  mere  12  hours  before 
launch.  Also  arriving  at  the  last  minute  were 
two  backup  sun  shields. 

It  was  the  loss  of  a  mlcrometeorold-heat 
shield  during  launch  of  the  space  station  10 
days  ago  that  threw  the  $2.6-bllllon  Skylab 
program  Into  disarray  and  made  an  Impro- 
vised sun  shield  essential. 

For  Grumman,  the  accident  brought  an  op- 
portunity for  a  rescue,  as  hectic  though  ob- 
viously not  so  dramatic.  In  the  tradition  of 
the  lunar  module  "lifeboat"  tow  on  the  crip- 
pled Apollo  13. 

This  time.  Instead  of  saving  lives,  the 
Grumman  efforts  could  help  save  the  entire 
Skylab  project.  In  which  three  crews  are  to 
visit  and  work  In  the  station  for  up  to  56 
days  over  the  next  eight  months.  Grumman 
previously  had  no  hardware  on  Skylab. 

Grumman's  part  began  last  Sunday  about 
1 : 30  in  the  afternoon.  Just  after  Phil  Vassallo. 
director  of  Grumman  machine  operations,  sat 
down  to  dinner  with  his  family  In  Bethpage. 

Vassallo.  39,  received  a  call  from  Jack  Bux- 
ton, a  Grumman  vice  president  who  heads 
operations  at  Houston,  saying  that  the  space 
agencv  had  accepted  a  Grumman  offer  of 
hel>.  " 

Grabbing    bites    between    phone    calls    to 
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Houston.  Vassallo  finished  his  dinner  about 
the  same  time  he  completed  the  first  rough 
drawings  of  the  series  of  telescoping  rods  the 
space  agency  needed  for  deployment  of  the 
parasol. 

About  that  time,  he  called  Edward  Hert- 
ford, the  Grumman  machine  shop  manager, 
who  was  having  a  party  after  his  son's  con- 
firmation that  morning. 

By  sundown.  Vassallo  and  Hertford  had 
rounded  up  some  raw  material — aluminum 
tubing — and  they  had  a  team  of  eight  work- 
ing on  the  problem  at  one  of  Grumman's 
plants.  By  the  next  morning,  the  group  had 
expanded  to  20  lunar  module  veterans,  in- 
cluding an  engineering  team  headed  by  Bud 
Lee.  and  a  quality-control  group  led  by 
Joseph  Klngfleld.  Machining  had  to  be  to 
tolerances  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch, 
which  Is  extremely  difficult  with  aluminium. 

Most  of  the  original  group  had  about  two 
hours"  sleep  that  night,  and  there  was  none 
at  all  for  anyone  the  second  night.  Finally. 
by  6  AM  Tuesday  morning,  the  rods  and  their 
documentation  were  sent  on  their  way  to 
Houston  for  testing,  and  everyone  could  relax. 
But  only  for  six  hours.  At  11  AM.  the  space 
agency  requested  a  backup  set  of  rods,  and 
everyone  went  back  to  work.  The  backup 
hardware  was  delivered  on  time  early  yester- 
day. 

Vassallo.  who  ran  the  operation,  said.  "We 
were  back  doing  the  kinds  of  things  we've 
been  doing  for  years  around  here,  quick 
reaction  to  a  crisis.  The  people  I  called  were 
used  to  reacting  to  t^ose  things,  and  there 
were  plenty  more  if  I  had  needed  them." 


LET  US  GET  THAT  OIL  MOVING 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  de- 
lay in  building  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
to  a  terminal  within  the  United  States 
is  unconscionable.  Both  the  pipeline  and 
the  terminal  in  this  instance  will  be 
U.S.  controlled  and  beyond  foreign  in- 
terruption whether  by  assessment  or 
force. 

Those  that  want  a  pipeline  across  Can- 
ada to  the  Midwest  seek  to  defer  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  pipeline  and  to 
eventually  substitute  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline.  Such  a  course  is  wrong  on  two 
counts.  First,  it  will  delay  our  vitally 
needed  oil — 2  million  barrels  per  day  per 
pipeline — by  months  and  perhaps  years. 
Second,  we  need  t>oth  pipelines  for  rea- 
sons obvious,  for  we  are  presently  in  crit- 
ical deficit  in  both  oil  and  refinery  ca- 
pacity in  this  country. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  without  further  delay,  and  work 
to  approve  and  negotiate  with  our  Ca- 
nadian friends  for  a  second,  trans-Can- 
ada pipeline,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

What  is  at  stake  is  4  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  from  one  of  the  largest  known 
oil  reser\-es  in  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. The  urgency  of  the  need  for  this 
oil  is  undeniable,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  degree  of  urgency  is  escalating  with 
every  passing  day. 

In  this  connection  the  following  edi- 
torial from  today's  Washington  Star- 
News  is  significant. 

RisKT  Quibbling  Over  On. 

Petroleum  may  well  be  running  a  close 
second  to  Watergate  as  a  national  obsession 
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before  this  year  ends.  Already  the  gasoline 
shortage  is  causing  some  people  to  trim  their 
summer  travel  plans,  and  a  fuel-oil  crunch 
may  be  on  the  way.  This  whole  problem 
could  become  a  full-blown  crisis,  because 
the  supply  simply  isn't  there  any  more  to 
meet  the  demand.  And  against  such  an  omi- 
nous background,  we  find  it  incredible  that 
a  sizable  segment  of  Congress,  largely  from 
the  Middle  West,  Is  raising  a  parochial  ob- 
struction to  the  trans-Alaska  oU  pipeline. 

This  huge  petroleum  artery  Is  ready  to  be 
built.  The  pipe  that  would  extend  almost 
800  miles  across  Alaska,  from  the  northern 
Arctic  rim  to  the  warm-water  port  of  Valdez 
on  the  southern  shore,  already  is  on  the 
ground.  On  that  North  Slope,  untapped.  Is  the 
largest  oil  pool  ever  discovered  on  this  conti- 
nent, which  can  come  flowing  down  the  line 
at  a  rate  of  2  million  barrels  a  day.  And  most 
Importantly,  this  would  be  a  domestic  source, 
reducing  the  nation's  costly  and  risky  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  Imports.  Those  will 
rise  to  about  5  million  barrels  a  day  this 
year,  and  drastically  Increase  until.  In  the 
1980's,  the  dollar  outflow  may  strike  a  severe 
blow  at  the  American  economy. 

So  the  Alaskan  oil  is  absolutely  essential. 
Right  now  the  $3  billion  pipeline  project  Is 
stalled,  however,  by  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  a  question  of  corridor  width  across  fed- 
eral lands.  Congress  could,  and  should,  re- 
move this  obstacle  In  short  order  by  amend- 
ing an  old  right-of-way  law.  But  as  that 
attempt  gets  underway,  some  lawmakers — 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate — have 
launched  a  counter  effort.  TTiey  argue  that 
the  trans-Alaska  line  should  be  scrapped 
In  favor  of  a  rout«  across  Canada.  That  way. 
the  oil  would  enter  the  petroleum-hungry 
Midwest  which,  they  contend,  will  pay  a 
cost  penalty  If  shipment  is  down  the  West 
Coast  in  accordance  with  present  plans. 

There  are  some  good  points  in  this  argu- 
ment, but  they  have  been  raised  much  too 
late  to  justify  any  Interference  with  the 
trans-Alaska  plans.  Shifting  to  a  Canadian 
route  could  mean  a  five-year  postponement 
in  gaining  access  to  North  Slope  oil.  accord- 
ing to  Interior  Secretary  Morton.  If  Congress 
forces  such  a  delay,  either  by  action  or  In- 
action. It  will  face  a  furious  populace  In  the 
Midwest  and  everywhere  else  In  the  event 
of  a  crippling  oil  emergency.  It  should,  as 
President  Nixon  recommends,  get  the  Alaskan 
project  unjammed.  while  the  government 
begins  negotiations  for  another  pipeline 
across  Canada.  For  this  country  will  need 
every  drop  of  oil  it  can  get  from  both  lines 
and  then  some. 


May  30,  1973 


ISRAEL    CELEBRATES    25TH    ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  State  of  Israel  celebrated  the  25th 
anniversary  of  its  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. These  25  years,  much  like  the 
first  25  years  of  our  Nation's  history, 
were  not  easy  times,  but  rather  were 
times  that  required  individual  and  na- 
tional sacrifice  for  an  ideal  that  has  come 
under  repeated  attack  around  the 
world — democracy . 

The  similarity  between  Israel's  strug- 
gle and  our  own  does  not  stop  with  a 
comparison  of  governmental  systems.  As 
our  country  was  built  by  emigrants  flee- 
ing religious  prejudice  and  political  re- 
pression, so  was  Israel.  Its  open  arms 
extended  to  Jews  in  Russia  waiting  to 
emigrate  and  all  people  wishing  to  be 


repatriated  to  their  traditional  home- 
land will  offer  scholars  a  subject  of  study 
for  years  to  come. 

At  this  point,  Israel  also  faces  a  prob- 
lem that  we  in  this  country  have  had  to 
deal  with  since  our  founding — that  of 
the  integration  of  different  racial  and 
national  groups  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  maintenance  of  ethnic  identity  that 
is  the  very  hallmark  of  the  tolerance  of 
a  free  society. 

Although  this  is  a  period  of  celebration 
and  joy.  signaling  the  end  of  the  first  era 
of  modern  Israeli  development,  it  does 
not  mark  the  end  of  sacrifice  or,  unfor- 
tunately, the  diminishing  of  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  impasse  still  exists 
and  every  avenue  should  be  explored  to 
achieve  a  firm  and  lasting  peace. 


MALCOLM  X  REMEMBERED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  the  re- 
sponse and  reaction  initiated  in  the  black 
community  by  the  remembrance  of  Mal- 
colm X  on  the  anniversary  on  May  the 
19th  of  what  would  have  been  his  48th 
birthday  is  truly  moving  and  promising. 

The  goals  and  dreams  of  black  Amer- 
ica that  Malcolm  so  well  expressed  are 
still  kindling.  It  is  up  to  caring  and  free- 
dom-loving Americans  to  make  those 
dreams  burn  with  the  glowing  fire  of 
reality. 

An  interesting  article  appeared  in  the 
May  edition  of  Encore  magazine,  entitled 
"An  Interview  With  Malcolm  X"  which 
I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  time  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
An  Interview  Wrm  Malcolm  X 

(All  quotes  attributed  to  Malcolm  X  In 
the  following  article  are  taken  from  Inter- 
views and  speeches  given  and  made  by  Mal- 
colm during  his  lifetime.  In  some  cases  his 
actual  words  have  been  slightly  modified,  in 
terms  of  tense,  to  make  tlie  story  flow 
smoothly.) 

He  appeared  mysteriously  and  suddenly  at 
my  table  In  the  rear  of  the  small  restaurant 
on  125th  Street  early  in  1973.  A  ghost,  his 
complexion  was  that  of  beach  sand,  his  close- 
cropped  hair  was  burnt  umber,  flourishing 
about  his  chin  was  a  trimmed  red  goatee. 
He  was  lamppost  straight,  over  six  feet  tall, 
his  dark  suit  Jacket  hanging  loosely  about 
his  shoulders  and  chest. 

His  bearing  was  that  of  an  Infantry  gen- 
eral, but  he  was  without  his  Honor  Guard. 
His  face  was  stern,  somewhat  narrow.  And, 
despite  the  horn-rimmed  glasses,  his  eyes 
emitted  great  strength,  gazing  fixedly  with 
unnerving  penetration.  His  voice  was  hoarse, 
fast-clipped;  It  had  the  quick-silver  ca- 
dence of  the  street  hustler;  a  voice  that  could 
put  goose  pimples  on  women  and  high  re- 
solve In  men. 

He  looked  down  at  me  and  politely  asked 
that  I  move  to  the  other  seat  at  tlie  two- 
chair  table.  "I  never  sit  with  my  back  to  a 
door,"  he  said  dryly. 

Palming  the  greasy  metal  dish,  he  poured 
a  liberal  serving  of  cream  Into  his  cup.  "Cof- 
fee is  the  only  thmg  I  like  Integrated." 

"You  know,  since  you  departed  eight  years 
ago.  "  I  s.Tid,  "Blacks  have  been  giving  off 
signs  of  changing  their  minds  about  them- 
selves. But  In  many  ways,  things  have  re- 
mained the  same,  or  they  have  gotten  regres- 
sivelv  worse." 
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He  sipped  his  coffee  patiently,  gazing  di- 
rectly at  me,  expressionless,  but  not  cold, 
staring  at  me,  but  not  through  me. 

I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  and  thought 
of  him  as  the  man-child  In  a  land  without 
promise,  the  son  of  a  handy  man  and  Bap- 
tist minister  in  Omaha  and  Lansing  who 
had  followed  Marcus  Garvey  until  he  was 
killed  and  mutilated  by  Whites  on  a  street, 
head  bashed  In,  cut  almost  In  two  by  a 
streetcar. 

I  gazed  at  the  converted  citizen  of  the 
Nation  of  Islam.  By  now  he  had  been  con- 
verted again — this  time  to  the  orthodox 
Eastern  Moslem  religion.  Malcolm  X  was  now 
El-HaJJ  Malik  El-Shabazz.  "What  changes 
did  you  undergo  after  enduring  the  agony 
of  your  prison  conversion  to  the  Nation 
of  Islam?"  I  asked. 

"I  still  marvel  at  how  swiftly  my  previous 
life's  thinking  pattern  slid  away  from  me, 
like  snow  off  p  roof.  I  would  be  startled  to 
catch  myself  thinking  in  a  remote  way  of 
my  earlier  self  as  another  person. 

"It  made  me  very  proud.  In  some  odd  way, 
to  give  up  pork.  One  of  the  universal  Images 
of  the  Negro,  in  prison  and  out,  was  that  he 
couldn't  do  without  pork.  My  first  pre-Is- 
lamlc  submission  had  been  manifested.  My 
brother  Reginald  visited  me  at  the  prison 
one  day  and  lectured  me  about  the  teaching 
of  the  Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad.  At  the 
end  of  his  talk  he  said:  'The  White  man  Is  a 
devil.' 

"Every  Instinct  In  me,  which  would  have 
scoffed  at  and  rejected  everything  else,  was 
struck  dumb. 

"The  White  people  I  had  known  marched 
before  my  mind's  eye.  The  state  [welfare] 
people  always  In  our  house  after  the  other 
Whites  I  didn't  know  had  killed  my 
father  .  .  .  the  White  people  who  kept  calling 
my  mother  'crazy'  ta  her  face  until  she  was 
finally  taken  ofUrtJy  White  people  to  the 
Kalamazoo  asylum  .  .  .  the  White  Judge  who 
had  split  up  opr  family  .  .  .  the  teacher  who 
told  me  In  the  eighth  grade  to  'be  a  carpen- 
ter' because  thinking  of  being  a  lawyer 
was  foolish  for  a  Negro  .  .  .  the  New  York 
City  cops  .  .  .  the  fence  back  In  Boston  .  .  . 
Boston  cops  .  .  .  the  social  workers  .  .  .  the 
prisoners  . . .  the  guards. 

"As  a  Black  prisoner.  I  was  most  perfectly 
preconditioned  to  accept  the  words  "The 
White  man  is  a  devil.'  It  was  right  there  in 
prison  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  devote 
the  rest  of  my  life  to  telling  the  White  man 
about  himself — or  die.  And  awakening  this 
brainwashed  Black  man  and  telling  this  ar- 
rogant, devilish  White  man  the  truth  about 
himself  Is  a  full-time  Job  " 

I  told  htm  about  the  current  Black  Libera- 
tion Army  scare  sweeping  police  precincts 
across  the  republic.  "The  police  are  Illegally 
carrying  shotguns  In  their  cars,"  I  said.  "Al- 
most every  police  Injury  In  the  Black  com- 
munity Is  linked  to  this  phantom  Black 
•army.'  In  Nassau  County,  New  York  police 
spent  weeks  searching  for  BLA  members  who 
allegedly  shot  out  the  windshield  of  a  police 
squad  car.  The  search  ended  when  the  police 
found  that  the  car  had  been  hit  as  it  drove 
past  a  vacant  lot  in  a  White  neighborhood 
that  is  used  as  a  rifle  range." 

A  smile  played  briefly  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  He  reminded  me  of  the  phantom 
"Blood  Brothers"  group  created  by  the  imag- 
ination of  police  and  New  York  City  news- 
men In  1964.  The  police  said  that  the  alleged 
group  was  comprised  of  young  Harlem 
Blacks  sworn  to  kill  White  people. 

"No  such  organization  existed,"  I  said. 

"If  they  don't  exist,"  he  said,  "It's  a  mir- 
acle. Our  people  In  this  society  live  In  a  police 
state.  We  need  a  Mau  Mau.  In  Mississippi 
we  need  a  Mau  Mau.  In  Alabama  we  need  a 
Mau  Mau.  In  Georgia  we  need  a  Mau  Mau. 
Right  here  In  Harlem,  In  New  York  City,  we 
need  a  Mau  Mau.  We  have  to  gl%-e  them  an 
alternative. 

"Black  people  have  got  to  learn  the  White 
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man's  language  If  we're  going  to  communi- 
cate with  him.  If  he  speaks  French,  we  can't 
speak  German.  If  he  only  understands  the 
language  of  a  rope,  get  a  rope.  If  something 
was  wrong  with  that  language,  the  federal 
government  would  have  stopped  the  cracker 
from  speaking  It  to  you  and  me." 

The  Juke  box  In  the  restaurant  began 
blaring  a  song  by  James  Brown :  "Waaaaaaa- 
aaaaaaaa,  Eeeeeeeeeeeeee  Huh-Huh,  I  Got 
Ants  In  my  Pants  and  I  need  to  Dance,  huh, 
Lordy,  Lordy,  Lordy,  eeeeeeeeeeeeee." 

He  shook  his  head,  gazed  at  his  watch,  and 
leaned  over  the  table. 

"I  always  maintained,"  he  said,  "that 
Blacks  in  America  should  defend  themselves 
against  White  violence,  murder  by  police- 
men, and  brutality.  If  it  takes  violence  to  get 
the  Black  man  his  human  rights  In  this 
country,  I'm  for  violence.  Exactly,  you  know, 
as  the  Irish,  the  Poles,  or  Jews  would  be  If 
they  were  flagrantly  discriminated  against. 

"If  the  leaders  of  the  nonviolent  move- 
ment can  go  Into  the  White  community  and 
teach  nonviolence,  good,  I'd  go  along  with 
that.  But  they  are  teaching  nonviolence  only 
In  the  Black  community.  I'm  not  for  telling 
Black  people  to  be  nonviolent  while  nobody 
Is  telling  White  people  to  be  nonviolent. 

"Besides,"  he  said  with  a  half-grin,  'Black 
people  aren't  nonviolent  with  each  other. 
Here  In  Harlem  some  Blacks  talk  that  non- 
violent talk.  But  you  can  go  to  Harlem  Hos- 
pital and  see  them  going  In  there  all  cut  up 
and  shot  up  and  busted  up  where  they  got 
violent  with  each  other.  So  Negroes  are  talk- 
ing about  being  nonviolent  with  the  enemy. 
There's  an  Inconsistency  there." 

Hunching  his  shoulders  beneath  his  loose 
Jacket,  he  coughed  Into  his  cupped  fingers. 
He  leaned  forward  and  asked  softly  about 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

"He  was  assassinated  by  some  White  man 
with  a  rifle  In  Memphis  in  1968,"  I  said. 

His  face  froze  and  his  eyes  grew  harder; 
his  lower  lip  quivered  for  a  fleeting  moment. 

"Our  goal  has  always  been  the  same."  he 
said.  The  approaches  were  different  .  .  .  with 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  nonviolent  march- 
ing dramatizing  the  brutality  and  the  evil 
of  the  White  man  against  defenseless  Blacks. 
And  In  the  racial  climate  of  this  country 
today,  It  was  anybody's  guess  which  of  the 
extremes  in  approach  to  the  Black  man's 
problem  might  personally  meet  a  fatal  castas- 
trophe  first — nonviolent  Dr.  King  or  so-called 
violent  me." 

The  police  In  Harlem."  I  said,  "are  as  blood- 
thirsty as  they  were  eight  years  ago.  Of  late 
the  White  cops  have  been  given  to  shooting 
even  Black  policemen:  accidentally,  o( 
course,  usually  flve  or  six  bullets  In  the  back 
or  chest.  Nothing  Is  ever  done  to  the  trigger- 
happy  cops.  The  mayor  and  the  top  cops 
usually  attend  the  funeral,  and  the  mur- 
dered policeman's  character  Is  made  sus- 
pect." 

His  face  thawed  almost  Imperceptibly. 
"Nowadays,  our  people  don't  care  who  the 
oppressor  Is.  whether  he  has  on  a  sheet  or 
uniform,  he's  In  the  same  category.  I'm  not 
against  law  enforcement.  But  we  have  to 
suffer  from  officers  who  lack  understand- 
ing and  who  lack  any  human  feeling  for 
their  fellow  human  beings.  In  Brooklyn  the 
Hasldlc  Jews  formed  vigilante  committees. 
No  one  thinks  It's  so  wrong.  I  say  that  all 
we  need  Is  a  few.  But,  because  of  the  type 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  and  opposition 
we  are  confronted  by,  ours  need  to  be  invis- 
ible. You  never  see  them.  You  Just  feel  them. 

"Any  time  you  know  you're  within  the 
law,  within  your  legal  rights,  within  your 
moral  rights.  In  accord  with  Justice,  then  die 
for  what  you  believe  In.  But  don't  die  alone 
Let  your  dying  be  reciprocal." 

"It  sometimes  seems,"  I  said,  "that  small 
numbers  of  Blacks  are  beginning  to  adopt 
the  politics  of  reciprocity  as  applied  to  vio- 
lence." 

"Negroes  didn't  do  this  10  years  ago,"  he 
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said.  "They  are  waking  up.  It  was  stones 
yesterday,  Molotov  cocktails  today;  It  will 
be  hand  grenades  tomorrow  and  whatever 
else  Is  available  the  next  day.  Those  days  of 
the  turn-the-other-cheek  fight  are  gone." 

"Do  you  feel  that  Blacks  vrill  wage  Indis- 
criminate violence  against  Whites  because 
they  are  White?"  I  asked. 

"it's  smarter  to  say  that  you're  going  to 
shoot  a  man  for  what  he  is  doing  to  you 
than  because  he  Is  White.  If  you  attack  him 
because  he  Is  White,  you  give  him  no  out. 
He  can't  stop  being  "White.  We've  got  to  give 
the  man  a  chance.  He  probably  won't  take 
it,  the  snake." 

We  ordered  more  coffee  and  two  slices 
of  bean  pie. 

"The  same  thing  happened  to  the  French 
in  Indochina.  The  Algerians  did  It  to  the 
French  again  In  Algeria.  Nowhere  on  this 
earth  does  the  White  man  win  guerrilla 
warfare.  And  this  Is  the  day  of  the  guerrilla. 
You've  got  to  be  mighty  naive,  or  you've  got 
to  play  the  Black  man  cheap.  If  you  don't 
think  someday  he  is  going  to  wake  up" 

"But  in  domestic  urban  guerrilla  warfare," 
I  said,  "isn't  there  the  question  of  odds?" 

"Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  anything  about 
the  odds  are  against  you.  If  they  draft  you, 
they  send  you  to  Korea  and  make  you  face 
800  million  Chinese.  If  you  can  be  brave 
over  there,  you  can  be  brave  right  here. 
These  odds  aren't  as  great  as  those  odds. 
And  if  you  fight  here,  you  will  at  least  know 
what  you're  fighting  for. 

"If  violence  Is  WTong  In  America,  violence 
Is  wrong  abroad.  If  It  Is  wrong  to  be  violent 
defending  Black  women  and  Black  children 
and  Black  babies  and  Black  men.  then  It  Is 
wrong  for  America  to  draft  us  and  make  us 
violent  abroad  in  defense  of  her.  And  if  it 
Is  right  for  America  to  draft  us  and  teach 
us  how  to  be  violent  In  defense  of  her.  then 
it  Is  right  for  you  and  me  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  defend  our  own  people  right 
here  in  this  country." 

Speaking  rapid-fire  now.  he  leaned  for- 
ward, fixing  an  unnerving  stare  on  me. 

•As  long  as  the  White  naan  sent  you  to 
Korea,  vou  bled.  He  sent  you  to  Germany, 
you  bled.  He  sent  you  to  the  South  Pacific 
to  fight  the  Japanese,  you  bled.  He  sent  you 
to  Vietnam,  you  bled.  You  bleed  for  White 
people,  but  when  it  comes  to  seeing  your 
own  churches  being  bombed  and  your  little 
Black  girls  being  murdered,  you  haven't  got 
any  blood.  You  bleed  when  the  White  man 
says  bleed,  you  bite  when  the  White  man 
says  bite,  you  bark  when  the  White  man 
says  bark." 

The  thin  waitress,  a  bulb  of  an  afro 
blooming  about  her  head,  brought  us  more 
coffee. 

"Thanks  to  you,"  I  said,  "most  young 
Blacks  now  wear  their  hair  In  afros.  But  re- 
cently, with  the  influence  of  the  movie 
••Superfly."  some  Blacks,  more  noticeably  en- 
tertainers, have  again  started  sporting 
processes  or  stralght-halr  wigs." 

"I  remember  seeing  my  first  'conk'  when 
I  went  to  Boston  as  a  teenager. "  he  said.  "I 
couldn't  get  over  marveling  at  how  Negroes' 
hair  was  straight  and  shiny  like  White  men's 
hair.  And  I  was  among  the  millions  of 
Negroes  who  were  insane  enough  to  feel 
that  It  was  some  kind  of  status  symbol  to 
be  light  complexloned.  But  later  I  learned 
to  h^te  every  drop  of  that  White  rapist's 
blood  In  me. 

"After  I  got  my  first  process.  I  vowed  that 
I'd  never  be  without  a  conk  again.  And  I 
never  was  for  many  years.  This  was  my  first 
really  big  step  toward  self -degradation." 

A  smile  flashed  across  his  face,  showing 
those  long  white  teeth.  Just  as  quickly  It 
receded  and  the  hard  eyes  took  over.  "The 
Ironic  thing  Is  that  I  have  never  heard  any 
woman.  White  or  Black,  express  any  admira- 
tion for  the  conk.  Of  course,  any  White  wom- 
an with  a  Black  man  Isn't  thinking  about 
his  hair." 
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We  paid  our  check  and  walked  out  Into 
the  warm  May  sun  of  Harlem.  Down  125th 
Street,  south  on  Lenox  Avenue.  Past  a  tangle 
of  wig  m.erchanis  at  the  corner.  Threading 
our  way  through  the  maze  of  numbers  run- 
ners at  121st.  the  addicts  at  120th.  As  we 
walked,  the  faces  of  Harlem  turned  on  their 
axes,  starting  In  amazement  at  my  tall,  gang- 
ling companion,  who  walked  swiftly,  smil- 
ing and  nodding  to  those  we  passed. 

"Before  your  conversion,"  I  said,  "you 
loved  the  race  of  your  White  grandfather. 
Afterward,  did  you  counsel  hatred  for  the 
White  man?" 

He  wheeled  toward  me  in  mldstride  near 
119th  Street.  "Some  Whites  have  the  auda- 
city to  refer  to  me  as  a  hate  teacher.  If  I'm 
teaching  someone  to  hate,  I'm  teaching 
theni  to  hate  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  But  here  In 
America,  the  White  man  has  taught  us  to 
hate  ourselves.  To  hate  our  skin,  to  hate  our 
hair,  hate  oiu:  blood,  hate  what  we  are.  Why, 
Uncle  Sam  Is  a  master  hate  teacher. 

"Are  you  trymg  to  change  the  White 
man's  mind?"  I  asked. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  White 
man's  mind.  We  have  to  change  our  own 
mmds  about  each  other.  We  have  to  see  each 
other  with  new  eyes.  We  have  to  see  each 
other  as  brothers  and  sisters.  We  have  to 
come  together  with  warmth  so  we  can  de- 
velop imlty  and  harmony  that's  necessary 
to  get  this  problem  solved  ourselves." 

"This  Black  conversion,"  I  said,  "would 
only  nourish  a  revolt  since  the  American 
structure  of  White  supremacy  would  be  left 
intact.  Do  you  feel  that  a  revolution  Is 
needed?" 

"The  Negro's  so-called  revolt  Is  merely  an 
askiiig  to  be  accepted  into  the  existing  sys- 
tem. A  revolution  means  a  complete  over- 
turn—a complete  change.  The  so-called  Negro 
revolt  will  become  a  real  Black  revolution 
when  it  links  up  with  the  worldwide  Black 
revolution  that  has  been  taking  place  since 
1945.- 

"Where?" 

"When  I  say  Black.  I  mean  non-White, 
Brown.  Red.  or  Yellow:  Our  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Asia  who  were  colonized  by  the 
Europeans;  our  brothers  and  sisters  In  Afri- 
ca who  were  colonized  by  the  E^uropean3: 
and  In  Latin  America.  They  all  have  been 
Involved  In  a  struggle  since  1945  to  get  the 
colonizing  powers,  the  Europeans,  off  their 
land,  out  of  their  country." 

"This  certainly  is  real  revolution." 

"Revolution  Is  always  based  on  land.  Revo- 
lution Is  never  begging  somebody  for  an 
Integrated  cup  of  coffee.  Revolutions  are 
never  fought  by  turning  the  other  cheek. 
And  revolutions  are  never  waged  by  locking 
arms  and  singing  "We  Shall  Overcome." 
That's  part  of  our  problem :  we  do  too  much 
singing.  It's  time  to  stop  singing  and  start 
swinging.  You  can't  sing  up  on  freedom,  but 
you  can  swing  up  on  some  freedom. 

"Revolutions  overturn  systems.  And  there 
Is  no  system  on  this  earth  which  has  proven 
Itself  more  corrupt,  more  criminal,  than  this 
American  system  which  still  enslaves  over 
30  minion  Afro-Americans.  BlEicks  will  real- 
ize that  It  Is  Impossible  for  a  chicken  to 
produce  a  duck  egg.  The  system  In  this  coun- 
try cannot  produce  freedom  for  the  Afro- 
American.  It  Is  Impossible  for  this  economic 
system,  this  political  system,  this  social  sys- 
tem, as  it  stands,  to  produce  freedom  for 
the  Black  man  In  the  country.  And  If  ever 
the  chicken  did  produce  a  duck  egg.  you 
will  have  to  say  that  it  was  certainly  a  revo- 
lutionary chicken." 

He  was  himself  a  duck  egg.  hatched  by  a 
chicken,  reincarnated  a  second  moment 
within  his  own  lifetime — a  second  conver- 
sion, coming  around  the  final  turn  as  El 
HaJJ  Malik  El-Shabazz.  servant  of  Allah 
of  the  E^ast,  confirmed  by  the  Journey  to  Mec- 
ca, drinking  this  time  the  waters  of  Zem- 
Zem.  making  the  seven  circuits  around  the 
Ka'ba — "Takblr"  running  away  from  the  Na- 
tions of  Islam,  laying  them  (The  Honorable 
Elijah  Muhammad)    to  rest  but  finding  no 
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rest  himself,  expanding,  rethinking,  finding 
blue  eyes  and  blond  hair  at  the  Zem-Zem, 
he  made  room  for  them  in  his  world,  he  was 
speechless,  spellbound.  He  grew  out  of  the 
Nation's  world  and  Into  the  world  of  Allah, 
the  new  world  of  El-Shabazz. 

We  stopped  at  the  corner  of  118th  Street 
and  waited  for  the  "walk"  light. 

"We  have  to  broaden  our  scope,"  he  said, 
"and  think  of  ourselves  as  a  part  of  the 
large  majority  of  non-Whites  on  the  world's 
stage.  The  American  power  structure  doesn't 
want  any  Negroes  to  start  thmking  Inter- 
natlonaly.  It  is  time  for  all  Afro-Americans 
to  Join  the  world  Pan-Afrlcanlsts.  "  [Mal- 
colm X  persuaded  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  during  Its  Cairo  conference  In  1964 
to  pass  a  resolution  stating  that  the  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  In  the  United 
States  was  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the 
Africans.  In  August,  1964,  the  New  York 
Times  wrote  that  the  Justice  and  State  de- 
partments had  begun  "to  take  an  interest 
in  Malcolmn's  campaign  because  it  might 
create  a  'touchy  problem'  for  the  U.S.  If 
raised  at  the  U.N."1 

"Do  you  suggest  that  Blacks  begin  to 
migrate  back  to  Africa?"  I  asked. 

"Migrate  back  to  Africa,"  he  said,  "is  still 
a  long-range  program.  Aud  while  It  is  yet  to 
materialize,  millions  of  our  people  who  are 
still  in  America  need  better  food,  clothing, 
housing,  education,  ajid  Jobs  right  now. 

"If  we  migrated  back  to  Africa  culturally 
and  philosophically  while  remaining  here 
physically,  the  spiritual  bond  that  would 
exist  between  us  and  Africa  through  this 
spiritual  migration  would  enhance  our 
position  here.  Africa  would  act  as  a  founda- 
tion for  us.  Blacks  will  never  have  a  founda- 
tion in  America. 

"No.  I'm  not  an  American.  I'm  not  a 
patriot  or  a  flag  saluter  or  a  flag  waver.  I 
don't  believe  in  deluding  myself.  I'm  not 
going  to  sit  at  your  table  and  watch  you  eat, 
with  nothing  on  my  plate,  and  call  myself  a 
diner.  Sitting  at  the  table  doesn't  make  you 
a  diner.  Being  born  in  America  doesn't  make 
you  an  American.  If  birth  made  you  an 
American,  you  wouldn't  need  any  legislation, 
any  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

"Those  Honkies  that  Just  got  off  the  boat, 
they're  already  American.  Poles  are  already 
American.  The  Italian  refugees  are  already 
American;  every  blue-eyed  thing  that  came 
out  of  Europe  Is  already  American.  And  as 
long  as  Blacks  have  been  in  this  country 
they  aren't  Americans  yet.  They  are  the  vic- 
tims of  Americanism.  " 

.We  turned  back  onto  117th  Street.  We 
sat  on  the  stoop  of  an  old  crumbling  six- 
story  apartment  building.  He  looked  disap- 
pointed. He  looked  at  his  watch,  removed 
his  glasses,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"Sometimes  I  have  dared  to  dream  to 
myself  that,  one  day,  history  may  even  say 
that  my  voice — which  disturbed  the  White 
man's  smugness  and  his  arrogance  and  his 
complacency — that  my  voice  helped  to  save 
America  from  a  grave,  possibly  even  a  fatal 
catastrophe." 

Uncoiling  his  long  frame  from  the  steps, 
he  said:  "I  could  die  suddenly  at  the  hands 
of  some  White  racists.  Or  I  could  die  at  the 
hands  of  some  Negro  hired  by  the  White  man. 
Or  It  could  be  some  brainwashed  Negro 
acting  on  his  own  idea  that  eliminating  me 
he  would  be  helping  the  White  man." 

And  as  quickly  as  he  had  appeared  that 
morning,  he  was  gone. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  REGULATIONS 
MUST  BE  CHANGED 


HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 
Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 


vised social  service  regulations  issued 
May  1  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  arc  cumbersome, 
counterproductive,  and  unnecessarily  re- 
strictive. DrawTi  up  in  response  to  a  con- 
gressionally  endorsed  administration  re- 
quest to  place  a  $2.5  billion  limit  on  ex- 
penditures for  social  services  and  to  pro- 
vide a  more  orderly  system  for  their  de- 
livery, they  have  become  a  prime  example 
of  bureaucratic  overkill.  In  the  State  of 
Texas  alone,  some  148.000  people  pre- 
viously eligible  for  supporting  social  serv- 
ices designed  to  keep  them  off  welfare 
rolls  will  be  dropped  from  a  wide  variety 
of  services.  Texas  expects  to  lose  some 
$50  million  in  Federal  support  because 
of  unnecessarily  restrictive  definitions 
of  who  is  eligible  for  what  kinds  of 
services. 

Gov.  Dolph  Briscoe  of  Texas  has  issued 
a  detailed  critique  of  these  regulations 
which  he  calls  a  giant  step  backward. 
He  points  out  that  these  regulations 
"are  certain  to  assure  that  many  of  those 
getting  off  of  welfare  rolls  will  be  forced 
to  return."  This  certainly  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  ceil- 
ing on  social  services,  since  Congress 
clearly  rejected  any  sweeping  cutbacks  in 
existing  programs. 

I  commend  Governor  Briscoe's  excel- 
lent statement  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  with  the  firm  belief  that  other 
States  will  soon  realize  these  regulations 
will  have  an  equa'ly  devastating  impact. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  these  regu- 
lations and  I  encourage  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  immediately 
be^in  its  own  investigation.  These  regu- 
lations must  not  be  allowed  to  take 
effect. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  on  the  Social  Services 
Regulations 
(By  Dolph  Briscoe) 

The  HEW  news  release  announced  by  Cas- 
par Weinberger  on  April  26,  1973.  suggested 
that  the  new  social  services  regulations  are 
Intended  "to  get  families  off  the  welfare  rolls 
and  onto  the  Job  rolls — and  keep  them  there." 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Weinberger  Implied  that 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  provided  a  "legis- 
lative mandate"  to  limit  the  availability  of 
such  services.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
"these  regulations  will  not  force  any  low 
Income  family  back  onto  welfare  because  of 
child  day  care  expenses."  Finally,  he  said  the 
regulations  will  carry  out  both  the  Intent  of 
Congress  and  "the  directions  of  the  Presi- 
dent" that  social  service  programs  be  focused 
directly  on  those  most  In  need. 

Unfortunately,  an  analysis  of  the  Impact 
these  regulations  will  have  on  Texas  social 
services  programs  Illustrates  that  Mr.  Wein- 
berger's evaluations  are  Incorrect.  Although 
the  final  regulations  are  an  improvement 
over  the  propo.sed  regulations  which  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1973.  they  are  still  a  giant  step 
backward.  "Contrary  to  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Weinberger,  these  regulations  will 
restrict  the  availability  of  social  services  for 
many  needy  Texans  and  will  force  many  low 
Income  families  and  Individuals  back  onto 
the  welfare  rolls."  In  addition,  the  regula- 
tions will  increase  administrative  red  tape 
and  expenses  beyond  the  level  reasonably 
necessary  to  assure  efficient,  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  social  services  programs.  It 
Is  highly  doubtful  that  Mr.  Weinberger  cor- 
rectly Interpreted  the  Intent  of  Congress  If 
he  really  believes  these  regulations  reflect 
that  Intent. 

The  problems  these  regulations  will  create 
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are  more  fully  described  and  Illustrated  by 
the  following  comments: 
I 

The  definitions  of  eligible  Indlvldtials  In 
the  final  regulations  are  a  slight  improve- 
ment over  the  proposed  regulations,  but  they 
remain  Incredibly  restrictive.  If,  as  Mr.  Wein- 
berger said,  the  purpose  of  social  services  Is 
to  get  people  off  the  welfare  rolls,  these  regu- 
lations fall  miserably  to  achieve  that  goal. 

For  instance.  In  Texas,  the  AFDC  payment 
level  for  a  family  of  four,  with  no  Income,  Is 
$140.25  per  month.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
free  social  services  as  a  potential  recipient, 
the  family  could  have  income  of  no  more 
than  150^0  of  that  level,  namely  $210  per 
mouth.  The  fanUly  could  have  income  up  to 
233'i)':;  of  that  level  (I.e.,  $327  per  month) 
and  receive  social  services  In  the  form  of  day 
care,  provided  they  paid  an  Increasingly 
greater  share  of  the  cost  of  such  care  when 
their  Income  went  over  $210  per  month. 

By  way  of  contrtist,  if  a  family  is  receiving 
AFDC  they  are  entitled  to  an  Income  disre- 
gard for  earned  Income.  The  first  $30  of 
earned  income  and  'i  of  the  balance  may  be 
disregarded  In  determining  the  amount  of 
an  assistance  grant.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
expenses  of  earning  the  income  (Including 
the  cost  of  day  care)  may  be  deducted  before 
the  amount  of  the  grant  is  established.  But 
there  can  be  no  Income  disregards  In  de- 
termining eligibility  for  social  services  as  a 
potential  recipient.  Thus,  a  working  mother 
of  three  not  on  welfare  and  earning  $328 
per  month  would  not  be  eligible  for  social 
services  (even  day  care).  On  the  other  hand, 
an  AFDC  recipient  could  go  to  work  and 
earn  up  to  $349,  continue  to  receive  a  small 
AFDC  grant  and  also  be  eligible  for  social 
services  (mcludlng  day  care)  and  Medicaid 
coverage  at  no  cost  to  her.  Needless  to  say, 
the  excessively  restrictive  financial  eligibility 
criteria  for  potential  recipients  are  counter- 
productive. 

The  following  are  examples  of  cases  which 
were  qualified  under  previous  regulations  as 
potential  recipients  of  assistance  and  there- 
fore eligible  for  day  care.  Each  received  day 
care  for  all  children  In  the  family  at  a  cost 
of  $147.68  per  month  per  child,  which  was 
paid  by  the  Texas  DPW  day  care  program: 

Mrs.  B. — Works  five  days  a  week  in  hospital 
making  $276  a  month.  Has  never  received 
AFDC.  Has  three  children,  ages  1,  5  and  6. 
Cared  for  by  grandmother  until  she  was 
forced  to  go  to  work  to  maintain  her  own 
home.  Mother  pays  fee  of  $2.00  per  week. 
Would  have  to  quit  her  Job  and  go  on  APDC 
if  this  care  were  not  available. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P. — Have  three  children,  ages 

2.  4  and  5.  Mother  has  Muscular  Dystrophy 
and  cancer.  Requires  hospitalization.  Father 
has  Job  paying  $5,500  per  year,  but  was  forced 
to  stay  off  Job  to  care  for  children  until  day 
care  could  be  arranged.  Never  received  AFDC. 
If  day  care  had  not  been  arranged,  this  man 
would  have  lost  his  Job. 

Mrs  J — Has  three  children,  ages  2.  4  and  8. 
Mother  never  married.  Works  9:00  to  5:30, 
five  days  a  week  as  clerk  at  department  store. 
Earns  $320  a  month.  Never  received  AFDC. 
Her  Job  was  threatened  because  of  Irregular 
attendance  resulting  from  unstable  child 
care  plan  prior  to  day  care  placement.  She 
pays  about  ?4.00  per  week  for  care  of  her 
children  In  a  day  care  center.  She  would 
have  been  fired  If  her  work  attendance  had 
not  Improved  after  placement  of  children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. — Have  six  children,  ages  1. 

3.  4,  6,  7  and  8  The  father  is  emotionally  ill. 
and  In  and  out  of  home.  The  mother  Is  em- 
ployed as  a  barber,  making  $134  a  week.  This 
family  formerly  received  AFDC.  If  the  mother 
had  to  q<ilt  work  to  care  for  children,  the 
family  would  have  to  go  back  on  AFDC. 

Mrs.  L. — Has  four  children,  aees  2,  5.  6  and 
7.  She  is  separated  from  her  husband  and 
has  trained  under  the  WIN  program.  She 
Is  employed  In  a  hospital  at  $350  a  month. 
She  will  have  to  return  to  AFDC  rolls  If  child 
care  at  minimum  fee  Is  not  available. 
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The  financial  eligibility  criteria  for  poten- 
tial recipients  are  equally  counterproductive 
in  the  adult  categories.  Since  Texas  cannot 
supplement  SSI  payments,  no  aged,  blind  or 
disabled  individual  can  be  considered  a  po- 
tential recipient  unless  his  Income  Is  less 
than  $195  or  less  than  $292.50  for  a  couple. 
If  services  such  as  chore  services  and  home- 
maker  services  were  more  widely  available, 
many  of  the  elderly  and  disabled  poor  could 
be  kept  out  of  nursing  homes  and  other  in- 
stitutions, ultimately  reducing  the  expenses 
of  Medicaid  programs.  Without  the  availabil- 
ity of  such  services,  many  of  the  elderly  poor 
are  forced  into  nursing  homes  at  tremendous 
expense  to  the  State  and  Federal  government. 
In  addition  to  the  financial  ellglbUity  cri- 
teria, other  requirements  of  eligibility  are 
excessively  restrictive  and  self-defeating.  For 
Instance,  to  be  eligible  for  social  services  as 
a  potential  recipient,  a  person  or  family  must 
have  a  problem  which.  If  not  corrected,  is 
likely  to  cause  them  to  become  recipients 
within  six  months.  At  that  point  It  Is  fre- 
quently too  late  to  expect  social  services  to 
have  any  viable  preventive  function.  Under 
this  requirement  an  elderly  person  must  be 
64  "2  years  old  before  he  can  be  eligible  for 
any  services  as  a  "potential." 

This  six  month  time  period  is  especially 
absurd  In  regard  to  family  planning  services. 
How  can  a  woman  of  child-bearing  age  who 
is  not  pregnant  and  has  no  children  be  pro- 
vided family  planning  services?  She  cannot 
become  a  recipient  within  six  months,  and 
therefore  she  Is  Ineligible  to  receive  family 
planning  services  as  a  potential  recipient 
prior  to  pregnancy.  The  time  limits  for  eligi- 
bility as  a  former  recipient  are  also  restric- 
tive. Only  limited  kinds  of  services  may  be 
provided  to  former  recipients  for  three 
months  after  they  leave  the  rolls.  Such  re- 
strictions are  certain  to  assure  that  many  of 
those  getting  off  of  welfare  will  be  forced 
to  return. 

Another  eligibility  requirement  to  qualify 
for  services  as  a  potential  recipient  Is  that 
available  resources  not  exceed  permissible 
levels  for  financial  assistance.  This  require- 
ment Is  an  administrative  nightmare,  but 
more  than  that  it  Is  analogous  to  allowing 
a  drowning  man  to  go  under  for  the  third 
time  before  pulling  him  out  and  giving  him 
oxygen. 

II 
Not  only  are  eligibility  requirements  un- 
duly restrictive,  but  also  the  types  and  scope 
of  services  which  may  be  provided  are  very 
limited  compared  to  those  permitted  under 
previous  regulations.  Although  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  (P.L.  92-512)  indicated  Congres- 
sional Intent  that  a  substantial  effort  be 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  alcoholic  and  the  drug  addict, 
the  range  of  services  available  under  these 
regulations  Is  not  of  significant  help  to  these 
groups  of  people  and  their  problems. 

In  many  Instances  the  services  described 
are  limited  to  referring  people  to  other  sys- 
tems (e.g.  education,  health,  employment, 
etc.).  even  when  the  other  systems  are  in- 
capable of  handling  the  volume  or  types  of 
people  being  referred.  Many  of  the  services 
which  could  help  keep  people  from  becoming 
recipients  have  been  eliminated  or  restrict- 
ed by  the  new  regulations.  They  Include 
such  services  as  character  building  out-of- 
school  programs  for  pre-teen  children;  child 
guidance  clinic  services  for  disturbed  chil- 
dren; half-way  houses  for  alcoholics  and 
drug  addicts;  "self-care  training  for  the  re- 
tarded: and.  programs  for  pregnant  teen- 
age girls  which  permit  them  to  learn  child 
care,  develop  vocational  skills,  continue  their 
education  and  otherwise  better  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  their  respon-slbillties  as 
mothers. 

The  regulations  also  eliminate  the  avail- 
ability of  Title  IV-A  funds  for  non-AFDC 
child  welfare  services.  Although  the  author- 
ized level  of  fimdlng  for  such  services  has 
been  Increased  under  Title  IV-B.  those  funds 
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have  not   been   appropriated.   Consequently, 
the  new  regulations  have  the  effect  of  elimi- 
nating staff  and  services  by  approximately 
50'~;     for    non-AFDC    children's    protective 
services.  In  Texas  this  amounts  to  a  loss  of 
approximately  $3.5  million  in  Federal  funds. 
The  limitations  on  eligibility,  the  exclu- 
sion of  certain  services  and  the  restrictive 
definitions    of    other    services,    particularly 
educational    services    and    services    for    the 
mentally-retarded,    will    have    a   significant 
Impact  on  social  service  programs  in  Texas. 
These   new   regulations   will   probably   result 
\x\.  a  total  loss  to  Texas  of  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion In  Federal  funds  next  year.  Such  a  loss 
will  obviously  affect  significant  numbers  of 
people.  Precise  estimates  of  the  ntunbers  af- 
fected   are  not  yet  available;    however,  the 
following  estimates  are  representative  of  the 
niunbers  of  persons  who  will  be  deprived  of 
services  due  to  these  new  and  more  restric- 
tive regulations.   Services   to  the  mentally- 
retarded    and    mentally-ill    will    be    drasti- 
cally curtailed.  The  best  estimates  available 
Indicated  that  17.649  persons  receiving  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally-retarded  will  no  longer 
be  eligible  for  such  services.  Likewise,  23,693 
individuals  will  no  longer  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive  mental   health  services.  Furthermore, 
initial   estimates   indicated   that   vocational 
educational  services  will  no  longer  be  availa- 
ble to  some  3.562  previously  eligible  persons. 
Social  services  to  families.  Including  home 
management   and   certain   other  functional 
educational  services  directed  at  maintenance 
of  the  home  will  not  be  available  to  some 
16,319  persons.  Delinquency  prevention  serv- 
ices will  not  be  available  to  an  estimated 
6,828    children    and    some    110,000    children 
have  received  licensing  services  which  will 
not  be  available  under  the  new  regulations. 
Furthermore,    the    new    regulations    affect 
foster  care  services  to  3,700  non-AFDC  re- 
lated   children    and    protective    services    to 
approximately    50,000    non-AFDC    children. 
Approximately  4.250  persons  will  not  be  eli- 
gible for  family  planning  services.  Informa- 
tion  and   referral  services,  whereby  persons 
are  advised  of  and  directed  to  other  com- 
munity resources  will  affect  some  22,290  per- 
sons, 148.291  excluding  licensing  services, 
m 
In   addition    to   defining    eligible,?   so   re- 
strlctively  that  it  is  more  profiUble  for  them 
to  remain  on  the  welfare  rolls,  and  reduc- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  social  services  by  nar- 
rowly defining  the  services  available,  the  new 
regulations    also    Increase    the    bureaucratic 
red  tai>e  and  administrative  expenses  of  pro- 
viding such  services.  The  eligibility  determi- 
nation process  Is  as  rigorous,  and  therefore 
will  be  as  costly,  as  an  ellgibUlty  determi- 
nation for  a  grant  of  assistance.  Especially 
time-consuming  Is  the  matter  of  checking 
resources  other  than  income.  Such  require- 
ments prior  to  delivery  of  services  create  un- 
necessary   administrative    obstacles    to    the 
provision  of  needed  services.  They  wUl  cause 
delay  to  recipients  and  reduce  the  time  avail- 
able to  staff  for  service  functions.  In  some 
Instances,  such  as  In  the  provision  of  emer- 
gency and  protective  services,  and  delay  wUl 
effectively  eliminate  the  benefits  such  serv- 
ices are  Intended  to  provide. 

The  administrative  paperwork  required  by 
these  regulations,  particularly  In  the  Individ- 
ual determination  of  eligibility.  Is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  statutory  criterion  of  ad- 
ministrative efficiency.  The  accountability 
and  effectiveness  of  social  service  delivery  can 
be  assured  much  more  efficiently  and  with 
much  less  red  tape  than  these  regulations 
create. 

Numerous  legal  objections  can  and  have 
been  made  against  these  regulations.  It  has 
been  said  that  various  provisions  contravene 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  (P.L.  92-512) 
and  other  Indications  of  Congressional  In- 
tent. When  these  regulations  were  published 
In  proposed  form,  a  record  number  of  com- 
ments were  made.  According  to  HEW.  208.515 
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comments  were  received  from  198.759  In- 
dividuals and  organizations.  Despite  this  un- 
precedented response,  the  changes  made  by 
the  present  Administration  have  been  mini- 
mal. In  most  cases,  the  changes  have  been 
piecemeal  and  quantitative  rather  than 
qualitative  In  nature.  In  short,  the  final 
regulations  are  overly  restrictive,  and  they 
Will  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  social  services 
programs  thereby  defeating  the  purposes  of 
previous  Congressional  enactments. 


SENATOR  JACKSON  SPEAKS  ON 
HEALTH 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  Honorable  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
recently  delivered  the  principal  address 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies  for  the  new 
Colonial  Penn  Center  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia. 

Construction  of  the  center  was  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Davis,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Colonial  Penn  Group,  Inc.,  and  uill 
house  the  Institute  of  Health  Economics 
which  bears  his  name. 

Senator  Jackson  addressed  himself  to 
the  health  care  needs  of  Americans  and 
the  ways  in  which  academic  institutions 
such  as  the  Leonard  Davis  Institute — 
mav  join  with  the  political  institutions 
of  the  United  States  in  developing  solu- 
tions to  those  needs. 

Senator  Jackson's  treatment  of  this 
topic  was  both  succinct  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  is,  I  believe,  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members: 

Address  bt  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
ON  Health  Care  Delivery 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  to- 
day In  the  dedication  of  the  Colonial  Penn 
Center.  This  center  will  house  the  Leonard 
Davis  Institute  of  Health  Economics  and 
other  divisions  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania concerned  with  the  organization,  fi- 
nancing, and  delivery  of  health  care  in  this 
country.  Todays  event  has  a  special  mean- 
ing for  me  because  of  my  great  admiration 
for  Mr.  Leonard  Davis,  who  I  believe  has 
been  an  innovator  in  the  health  Insurance 
field,  and  who  has  had  a  constructive  Inter- 
est in  solving  the  health  care  problems  fac- 
ing our  country.  His  generous  gift  which  al- 
lowed for  the  construction  of  this  building 
attests  to  this. 

I  believe  every  American  hr.s  a  right  to 
good  health  and  to  good  health  care.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  toward  making  this 
right  a  reality,  but  as  long  as  good  health 
care  is  denied  any  citizen  we  have  unfinished 
business. 

I  believe  there  are  two  groups  of  Americans 
who  are  being  denied  the  right  to  adequate 
health  care — those  who  don't  have  access  to 
it  and  those  who  cannot  afford  it.  We  must 
meet  the  needs  of  these  groups  by  improv- 
ing the  delivery  of  health  services  and  pro- 
viding assistance  to  meet  the  rising  health 
care  costs. 

One  of  the  ways  to  Improve  health  care  de- 
livery is  by  providing  for  more  health  care 
personnel.  I  believe  this  institute  will  help 
supply  us  with  these  needed  health  care  ex- 
perts— be  they  in  the  Insurance  field  or  In  the 
hospital  administration  field. 

Health  economics  has  been  a  much  for- 
gotten field  of  study.  I  think  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania     Medical     School     should     be 
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proud  of  their  efforts  In  the  establishment 
of  this  institute.  Together  they  have  made 
substantial  contributions  to  our  health  man- 
power resources. 

The  basic  problem  with  the  delivery  ques- 
tion Is,  of  course,  our  health  manpower 
"aortage  and  the  great  maldistribution  of  our 
existing  health  manpower.  This  disparity  of 
health  manpower  distribution  between  geo- 
graphic areas  and  economic  groups  can  be 
striking.  We  all  know  that  health  care  for 
the  poor  citizens  In  rural  areas  or  the  urban 
ghettos  Is  not  equal  to  that  available  to 
middle  Income  suburbanites. 

There  are  several  ways  to  correct  this  in- 
equity. One  approach  which  I  took  in  the 
91st  Congress  was  to  sponsor  legislation 
which  created  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  within  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
corps  is  an  agency  of  HEW.  and  is  comprised 
of  physicians,  nurses,  dentists,  and  other 
health  care  personnel  who  are  assigned  for  a 
two-year  period  to  work  in  communities  hav- 
ing Insufficient  health  care  personnel.  The 
corpsmen  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  provide  these  services  at  cost 
according  to  the  patient's  abUity  to  pay. 
The  program  is  designed  to  help  improve 
health  care  delivery  to  the  poor  and  to  those 
who  have  inadequate  access  to  health  re- 
sources. 

Essentially,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  is  designed  to  solve  one  of  the  serious 
aspects  of  our  health  care  crisis — the  highly 
uneven  social  and  economic  distribution 
of  our  health  care  personnel.  I  believe  that 
the  144  national  health  corps  programs 
across  the  country  have  proven  to  be  highly 
successful.  An  example  of  one  of  these  suc- 
cessful programs  can  be  found  right  here  in 
your  own  Philadelphia. 

Another  one  of  our  major  health  care 
problems  is  the  fact  that  our  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  health  insurance  is  seriously  deficient 
in  coverage  and  puts  too  much  stress  on  us- 
ing the  high  cost  component  of  the  health 
care  system — the  hospital. 

I  know  that  countless  Americans  have  been 
put  in  the  hospital  for  tests  of  one  kind 
or  another  simply  because  "their  insurance 
would  cover  the  procedure,  but  only  in  the 
hospital."  I  also  feel  confident  that  many 
million^  of  our  citizens  have  neglected  see- 
ing their  phjsician  either  because  of  finan- 
cial considerations  or  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case — pure  procrastination.  Taking  care 
of  a  medical  problem  early  can  lengthen  lives, 
improve  family  life,  and  make  our  country 
more  productive. 

Private  and  public  health  insurance  pro- 
grams need  to  provide  necessary  Incentives 
for  preventive  care.  I  believe  the  introduc- 
tion of  health  maintenance  organizations  and 
group  health  Insurance  programs  have  done 
and  wUl  continue  to  do  much  to  lower  the 
health  care  delivery  costs  and  provide  bet- 
ter distribution  of  health  manpower  re- 
iources. 

This  Institute  is  addressing  Itself  to  im- 
proving the  development  and  operation  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  through 
its  study  of  group  health  insurance  and 
prepaid  medical  plans.  Health  costs  are.  as 
we  all  know,  splraling  higher  every  day.  The 
health  maintenance  organization  concept  has 
proven  to  be  a  powerful  incentive  in  provid- 
ing quality  health  care  at  a  reasonable  price 
to  our  citlzenn,-.  A  major  problem  with  the 
development  of  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations is  the  lack  of  public  understanding 
of  the  concept  and  the  advantages  of  such 
group  programs.  I  believe  that  the  education 
and  research  provided  by  this  institute  will 
help  to  enlighten  the  public  to  their  ad- 
vantages, I  think  It  is  Important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  successfully  operating 
In  this  country  are  the  result  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  the  private  health  insurance 
companies  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pre- 
paid program  of  health  care  to  Its  partici- 
pants. 
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I  believe  this  Idea  needs  to  be  expanded 
and  so  does  the  Congress.  On  Monday  the 
Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote  on  the  health 
maintenance  organization  and  resources  act 
of  1973.  This  act  provides  $1.5  billion  in 
Federal  assistance  In  developing  and  expand- 
ing health  maintenance  programs  in  urban 
and  rural  areas.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
the  present  health  care  system  Is  not  orga- 
nized properly.  Our  present  system  is 
oriented  more  toward  treating  diseases  rather 
than  providing  health  maintenance  services 
and  maintaining  good  health.  By  providing 
better  access  to  good  health — for  example 
through  health  maintenance  organizations — 
we  will  help  alleviate  the  maldistribution  of 
health  resources  In  our  Inner  cities  and  rural 
areas. 

In  addition  to  breaking  down  the  geo- 
graphic barriers  that  keep  health  care  from 
those  who  need  it,  we  must  destroy  the  eco- 
nomic barriers.  To  do  this  we  must  provide 
for  a  system  of  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance. 

I  have  supported  the  principle  of  Federal 
health  insurance  since  It  was  first  considered 
by  the  Congress  over  25  years  ago.  Experience 
since  then  has  only  strengthened  the  case 
for  national  health  Insurance.  Soaring  costs 
have  made  good  health  care  an  unreachable 
luxury  for  too  many  Americans. 

However,  we  cannot  expect  to  create  a 
workable  system  of  national  health  Insurance 
overnight.  I  don't  believe  a  system  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  will,  by  itself ,  provide 
all  Americans  with  good  health  care.  I 
sincerely  feel  that  the  most  urgent  needs  are 
to  provide  comprehensive  health  Insurance 
for  the  poor  and  the  aged  and  protection  for 
all  Americans  against  the  staggering  burdens 
of  prolonged  illness.  Many  of  us  have  seen 
examples  where  a  single  catastrophic  illness 
completely  wiped  out  the  llfesavlngs  of  a 
family.  This  Is  a  wrong  which  must  be  righted 
now.  I  believe  that  the  primary  consideration 
of  any  national  health  Insurance  program 
should  be  to  protect  the  American  family 
from  this  awful  plight. 

In  closing  let  me  emphasize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  and  should  not  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  national  health  care  prob- 
lem  single  handedly.  One  of  the  strengths  of 
our  present  system  is  Its  pluralistic  nature — a 
combination  of  public  and  private,  voluntary 
and  state  supported  efforts.  Each  element  in 
that  system — government,  the  professions, 
the  hospitals,  and  the  health  insurance  In- 
dustry. Is  challenged  by  today's  health  care 
crisis.  I  believe  we  can  reorganize  and  mod- 
ernize our  health  care  system  In  the  next 
few  yea«s  If  all  concerned  are  willing  to  rec- 
ognize and  meet  their  responsibilities.  In 
making  these  reforms,  we  should  not  outlaw 
fee-for-servlce  arrangements  for  doctors  or 
scrap  the  existing  system  of  private  medical 
practice  or  private  health  Insurance.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  make  optimal  use  of  the 
available  facilities  and  talents  of  all  con- 
cerned. Health  maintenance  organizations, 
community  health  centers  and  mobile  emer- 
gency health  teams  can  all  help  in  bringing 
about  adequate  health  care  and  adequate 
access  to  it  for  all  Americans.  The  faculty, 
staff,  and  students  of  the  Leonard  Davis  In- 
stitute of  Health  Economics  should  be  proud 
of  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  bring  about 
adequate  health  care  services  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DILLON  GRAHAM 


tired  from  the  Associated  Press  after  a 
25-year  assignment  to  the  Capitol  and 
after  44  years  continuous  service  with 
the  Associated  Press. 

Dillon  Graham  has  lived  up  to  the 
highest  and  finest  traditions  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  has  been  alert,  diligent,  and 
persistent  but  always  fair.  He  has  exem- 
plified the  recognition  of  his  profession 
that  it  is  a  public  servant  as  well  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Dillon  Graham  is  a  fine 
gentleman,  a  dedicated  American.  He 
leaves  behind  a  record  of  which  he  can 
always  be  proud. 

The  best  wishes  of  aU  of  us  who  have 

known  him  through  the  years  on  the  Hill 

will  go  with  him  through  what  we  hope 

will  be  many  years  of  happy  retirement. 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MAX  NUSSBAUM 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  warm  trib- 
ute to  Dillon  Graham  who  has  just  re- 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF  califoknia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
June  11,  1973,  in  the  Crystal  Room  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  Dr.  Max  Nussbaum. 
rabbi  of  Temple  Israel  of  Hollywood  and 
a  Zionist  leader  of  international  prom- 
inence, wUl  receive  the  Prime  Minister's 
Medal  at  the  Israel  independence  dinner 
which  will  celebrate  the  25th  anniversaiT 
of  Israel's  statehood. 

A  former  national  president  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America,  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Zionist  Coun- 
cil, and  currently  a  member  of  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Actions  Committee  of  the 
World  Zionist  Organization,  Dr.  Nuss- 
baum and  his  wife  Ruth,  arrived  in 
America  from  Germany  in  1940. 

He  became  rabbi  of  Temple  Israel  in 
1942.  was  a  member  of  the  first  United 
Jewish  Appeal  delegation  to  Palestine  in 
1948,  and  served  as  delegate  to  the  24th, 
25th,  26th,  27th.  and  28th  World  Zionist 
Congresses  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  for- 
merly chairman  and  is  now  honorary 
chairman  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Nussbaum  received  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Humanitarian  Award  in  1968. 
He  and  Mrs.  Nussbaum  were  honored 
with  the  Brandeis  Award  of  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  in  1969.  In  1971, 
the  rabbi  was  given  the  Scopus  Award  of 
the  American  Friends  of  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity for  his  contributions  to  Israel  and 
to  the  Jewish  people. 

Proceeds  of  the  Scopus  Award  banquet 
2  years  ago  went  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Max  Nussbaum  Department  of  Re- 
search on  the  Holocaust  and  Jewish  Re- 
sistance at  the  Hebrew  University.  Dr. 
Nussbaum  has  also  been  commended  for 
his  work  in  behalf  of  interfaith  under- 
tanding  by  the  California  Assembly. 

He  has  received  honorary  doctor's  de- 
grees from  Hebrew  Union  College.  Jewish 
Institute  of  Religion,  Cincinnati;  and 
from  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and 
Cognate  Learning  in  PhUadelphia.  He 
earned  his  formal  Ph.  D.,  summa  cum 
laude.  from  the  University  of  Wurzburg 
in  1934. 

At  age  25  Max  Nussbaum  was  rabbi  of 
the  Great  Jewish  Congregation  in  Ber- 
lin, was  the  youngest  rabbi  in  Germany, 
and  was  a  regular  contributor   to  the 
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German  Jewish  and  European  Jewish 
press. 

He  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
Germany  in  1940.  spared  the  fate  which 
fell  to  so  many  and.  in  the  words  of 
Victor  Carter,  "here  and  wherever  civil- 
ized man  would  listen,  his  voice  was 
heard  and  his  genius  flourished." 

In  the  United  States,  Dr.  Nussbaum 
has  achieved  national  and  international 
influence  and  prestige.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  admired  men  in  our  community 
and  one  of  our  most  able  leaders. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  special  pleasure  that  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  honor  which  is  being  paid  to 
Dr.  Nussbaum  on  June  11.  It  is  a  tribute 
which  reflects  the  regard  and  respect  of 
all  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  know  him. 


NATIONAL  CUSTOMS  SERVICE  AS- 
SOCIATION VIEWS  ON  REORGANI- 
ZATION PLAN  NO.  2 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
studied  the  National  Customs  Service  As- 
sociation's memorandum,  filed  with  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee in  cormection  with  House  Resolution 
382,  urging  disapprvoal  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2. 

The  NCSA  is  now  in  its  50th  year  rep- 
resenting employees  of  the  Customs 
Service,  and  its  views  merit  attention.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  contents  of  the  mem- 
orandum, and  to  vote  for  House  Resolu- 
tion 382  when  it  reaches  the  floor  this 
week. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
National  Customs  Service 

Association. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  16. 1973. 
Memorandum    Concerning    Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  proposes  to 
create  a  new  agency  to  combat  the  interna- 
tional drug  trade  by  waging  "global  war" 
against  the  menace. 

The  new  agency  would  be  called  The  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  and  would  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  Attorney  General.  The  new 
agency  would  provide  a  unified  command  for 
drug  enforcement  activities. 

The  Reorganization  Plan  states  as  one  of 
its  major  alms  the  improvement  of  port-of- 
entry  inspections  and  would  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  all  functions  cur- 
rently vested  In  Justice  Department  officials, 
to  inspect  persons  or  the  documents  of  per- 
sons. The  Immediate  effect  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  would  be  to  transfer  to  the  Dnig 
Enforcement  Administration  approximately 
500  Customs  agents  and  to  transfer  some 
1.000  employees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  (INS)  to  the  Bureau  of 
Cii.stoms. 

The  National  Customs  Service  A.ssociation 
(NCSA)  is  the  representative  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Customs  employees  who  would 
be  directly  affected  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2,  NCSA  Is  the  exclusive  representative, 
under  Executive  Order  11491.  as  amended,  of 
employees  in  the  appropriate  unit  in  eight  of 
the  nine  Customs  Pleglons.  We  have  can- 
vassed our  National  Vice  Presidents  In  each 
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of  the  Customs  Regions  in  order  to  obtain 
the  views  of  the  membership  concerning  the 
Plan.  We  find  that  there  Ls  overwhelming 
opf>osltlon  to  the  Plan  in  its  present  form. 

At  the  outset,  we  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  we  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
President  that  the  international  traffic  in 
narcotics  Is  a  vicious  and  corrosive  force  and 
lias  a  destructive  effect  on  the  lives  of  many 
of  our  citizens.  In  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts 
of  the  Customs  Service,  much  needs  to  be 
done  in  order  to  stem  the  flow  of  narcotics 
Clearly,  we  would  normally  favor  and  strong- 
ly support  any  and  all  plans  that  would  as- 
sist the  interdiction  of  narcotics.  However, 
we  sincerely  feel  that  the  President's  Re- 
organization Plan  falls  short  of  its  desired 
objective.  We  strongly  favor  the  unification 
of  all  agencies  concerned  with  the  narcotics 
fight.  We  strongly  favor  unified  direction 
and  elimination  of  any  factors  that  have 
weakened  the  all-out  fight  against  the  drug 
menace. 

We  have  reservations,  however,  concerning 
the  arbitrary  transfer  of  500  Custom  agents 
to  the  new  agency.  In  addition  to  their  du- 
ties in  combaiting  narcotic  sm\iggl!ng.  many, 
many  Custom  agents  are  highly  skilled  In 
the  detection  of  fraudulent  practices  against 
the  Government.  To  arbitrarily  transfer 
agents  with  this  sort  of  experience  and  ex- 
pertise would  be  foolhardy.  The  net  result 
would  seriously  diminish  the  ability  of  the 
Customs  Service  to  combat  fraudulent  prac- 
tices which  would  result  in  the  loss  to  the 
Government  of  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
revenue. 

If  transfers  of  Customs  agents  should  oc- 
cur, we  strongly  recommend  that  it  be  done 
on  a  highly  selective  basis  rather  than  an 
across-the-board  transfer  of  50  individuals 
without  consideration  of  extenuating  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  personal  situation  of  the 
Individual  and  the  loss  of  skill  to  the  Cus- 
toms Service. 

We  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  desirability 
of  transferlng  I.OOO  INS  personnel  to  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.  We  believe  that  so  many 
complications  vnil  be  generated  bv  such  a 
move  that  the  benefits  are  problematical 
and.  on  balance,  that  the  move  would  not  be 
a  good  one. 

We  foresee  many  complications  in  inte- 
grating the  INS  force  with  the  BC  employ- 
ees. Many  complications  concerning  seniority, 
work  assignments,  promotions,  career  ladder 
projections,  double  supervision  and  a  host  of 
others  can  result  Additionally,  so  much 
cross-training  would  be  necessary  to  make 
the  program  even  minimally  workable,  that 
the  time  required  for  this  alone  would  great- 
ly inhibit  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
Work  assignments  and  schedules  would  be 
Interrupted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  capa- 
bility of  both  forces  would  be  dangerously 
lessened. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  in  the  recent  past 
using  BC  and  INS  Inspectional  personnel  In 
a  "one-stop"  Inspection.  The  project  was 
abandoned  after  a  trial  period  proved  It  In- 
effective. There  Is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
the  same  concept  would  now  be  workable. 

An  additional  Important  point  that  should 
be  given  great  consideration  is  the  morale 
of  the  employees  involved.  Both  BC  and  INS 
employees  are  engaged  in  sensitive  activities 
and  high  morale  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  BC  and 
INS  missions.  Any  lessening  of  morale  is  im- 
mediately reflected  in  less  intensive  perform- 
ance. 

In  consideration  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  unified  command  in  the  fight 
against  narcotics  and  the  consideration  of 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  transfer  of 
Customs  and  In^igratlon  personnel,  we  urge 
that  H.  Res.  382  be  approved  and  that  Con- 
gress Itself  make  an  immediate,  comprehen- 
sive and  intensive  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
a  unified  agency  to  effectively  combat  the 
drug  menace. 

John  J.  Murphy,  President. 
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FILLING  THE  GASOLINE  DEMAND 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  my  Washington  Re- 
port entitled  "Filling  the  Gasoline  De- 
mand": 

Pilling  the  Gasoline  Demand 

Americans  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch 
of  the  energy  shortage,  most  of  all  in  the  gas 
tank.  Many  gas  stations  across  the  country 
have  closed  (562  by  last  count),  and  others 
are  shortening  their  hours  and  limiting  the 
amount  a  customer  may  purchEise.  Big  fuel 
users,  like  bus  lines,  trucking  firms  and  other 
vehicle  fleets,  both  private  and  public,  are 
■crambllng  for  sources  of  supply.  Calls  to 
my  office  from  gas  distributors,  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen and  families  planning  vacations 
come  frequently  now,  and  the  questions  are 
usually  the  same;  "How  severe  is  the  gasoline 
shortage?  What  can  be  done  about  it?" 

No  one  can  be  certain  Just  what  will  hap- 
pen this  summer,  but  here  Is  the  best  In- 
formation I  can  obtain: 

PRICES 

In  Indiana,  regular  grade  gasoline  present- 
ly costs  40c  per  gallon,  on  an  average,  and 
premium  grade  gasoline  is  selling  for  44c. 
There  are  some  reports  that  the  price  of 
gasoline  will  soon  jump  to  $1.00  per  gallon, 
but  such  a  tremendous  increase  Is  not  likely 
In  the  near  future.  Higher  production  costs 
may  drive  prices  up  a  few  cents  a  gallon, 
probably  only  several  cents  at  the  most. 
Across  the  nation  travelers  will  find  differ- 
ent prices  in  different  places.  There  should 
be  no  major  increases,  but  a  gradual  rise  in 
prices  should  be  anticipated.  Wide-ranging 
gas  rationing  should  not  be  necessary.  Prices 
at  discount  stations  that  are  normally  a  few 
cents  cheaper  than  brand-name  gas  will 
probably  be  closer  to  major  oil  company  price 
levels. 

StTPPLT 

Gasoline  stocks  in  Indiana  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  pace  with  demand.  Indiana 
drivers  will  probably  encounter  "spot  short- 
ages '  of  gas,  with  filling  stations  along  busy 
highways  hit  hardest  this  summer.  One  oil 
company  has  already  told  its  dealers  on  the 
Indiana  Toll  Road  to  limit  gasoline  pur- 
chases to  10  gallons  per  car  and  35  gallons 
per  truck.  Independent  stations  which  rely 
upon  big  refineries  or  the  wholesale  market 
will  have  even  more  difficulty  getting  enough 
gasoline.  Across  the  nation  gasoline  stocks 
are  12  percent  below  their  level  of  last  year, 
while  demand  Is  up  6  percent.  Today  we  use 
47  million  barrels  of  gasoline  each  week  and 
produce  only  43  million  barrels. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
present  gasoline  shortage.  Basically,  our  nat- 
ural oil  supply  is  reaching  Its  limit,  and  our 
capacity  to  produce  gasoline  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  our  soaring  demand  for  petroleum 
products.  The  world-wide  appetite  for  oil  has 
turned  a  buyer's  market  for  oil  Into  a  seller's 
market. 

Exhaust  emission  control  devices,  auto- 
matic transmissions  and  air  conditioners 
guzzle  more  and  more  gas  per  mUe.  as  auto 
sales  boom  and  clean  air  regulations  are 
tightened.  Distillation  of  crude  oil  Into  fuel 
and  other  products  rather  than  gasoline  Just 
shifts  the  problems;  catching  up  on  last 
winter's  fuel  oil  shortage  helped  create  the 
existing  gasoline  supply  problem.  Many  In- 
land gasoline  refineries  cannot  get  enough 
U.S.  crude  oil  and  consequently  47  refineries 
are  now  operating  at  only  70  i)ercent  capac- 
ity. 

The  administration  Is  attempting  to  deal 
with  gasoline  shortages  by  loosening  Import 
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controls  on  the  flow  of  oil  from  abroad  and 
by  establishing  voKmtary  guidelines  designed 
to  Insure  a  fair  allocation  of  gasoline  stocks 
on  a  proportional  basis  with  key  national 
needs  such  as  farming,  food  processing  and 
emergency  transportation  receiving  top 
priority. 

Steps  to  assure  that  the  gasoline  shortage 
does  not  become  permanent  should  be  taken 
now.  Including  the  construction  of  new  re- 
fineries and  superports  for  the  gigantic  oil 
tankers,  new  exploration,  obtaining  the  oil 
from  the  continental  shelf,  shale  deposits, 
and  Alaska,  as  well  as  Improving  the  oil  dis- 
tribution system.  Meanwhile,  to  help  us  get 
through  the  shortage  period,  especially  the 
summer  months  of  peak  demand  for  gaso- 
line, here  are  a  few  practical  suggestions: 

Avoid  unnecessary  automobile  trips. 

Driving  slowly;  A  car  traveling  60  mph 
uses  1 1  percent  more  gas  than  one  going 
50  mph. 

Drive  a  smaller  car. 

Plan  and  consolidate  trips — form  car  pools. 

Keep  car  engines  tuned  and  tires  properly 
Inflated. 

Heat  your  home  a  bit  less  In  winter. 

And  finally,  walk  or  ride  a  bicycle — it's 
good  exercise! 


Maij  30,  1973 


BRANDTS  MAY  11  ADDRESS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  state- 
ment of  great  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  well  as  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  made  on  May  11  by  Chancel- 
lor Willy  Brandt  before  the  Bundestag. 
In  my  view,  the  position  outlined  in  this 
speech  is  constructive  and  hopeful  and 
shows  imagination  in  dealing  with  the 
complex  problems  confronting  West  Ger- 
many. It  also  represents,  I  believe,  a 
promising  step  toward  the  settlement  of 
issues  with  East  Gennany.  Because  of  its 
importance  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
partial  text; 
Excerpts  From  Chancellor  Willy  Brandts 

May  11  Address  Before  the  Bundestag  on 

THE    Basic    Treaty     With    the    German 

Democratic  Republic 

All  constructive  foreign  policy  begins  by 
noting  that  which  is.  The  frontiers  of  power 
In  the  center  of  Europe  will  be  Immovable  for 
an  unforeseeable  length  of  time,  if  peace  on 
our  continent  and  thus  peace  in  the  world  Is 
not  to  be  Jeopardized. 

With  the  building  of  the  wall  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1961.  the  division  not  only  of  the  city 
of  Berlin  but  also  of  the  (two)  parts  of  Ger- 
many were — in  a  literal  and  dreadful  sense — 
cemented.  Patriotic  pathos  has  not  brought 
the  wall  tumbling  down;  flaming  appeals  for 
a  spirit  of  humanity  and  to  Justice  and 
right — at  least  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion— have  unfortunately  failed  to  do  away 
with  the  minefields.  We  had  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  simply  resign  ourselves  to  the  existing 
conditions  or  to  permit  the  breeding  of  im- 
potent national  resentment.  My  government 
and  the  coalition  upon  which  It  Is  sustained 
decided  otherwise.  We  committed  ourselves 
and  our  friends  in  the  country  to  accept  the 
bitter  realities — not  because  we  felt  they  con- 
stituted an  order  and  system  made  tolerable 
by  the  proce.ss  of  inurement  and  creeping 
insensibility  but  because  the  only  way  to 
move  forward  Is  to  start  with  these  realities. 

The  Basic  Treaty  Is  designed  to  serve 
detente  and  peace  In  Europe  and  thus  the 
safeguarding  of  our  national  substance.  It 
cannot  tell  us  anything  about  If,  when,  or 
how  a  common  mode  of  life  for  the  Germans 
can  be  found  again.  At  this  moment  we 
know  nothing  about  this. 


I  want  to  repeat  with  all  due  precision 
that  the  Basic  "Treaty  Is  not  at  variance  with 
the  historical  continuity  of  German  exist- 
ence; It  confirms  this  continuity  In  the  form 
that  is  possible  today. 

German  realism  cannot  be  a  unilateral 
contribution  by  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  We  must  hope — and  have  a  right 
to  expect — that  the  government  In  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  will  also  do  Jus- 
tice, at  long  last  to  the  Imperatives  of  Ger- 
man realism.  We  cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ing out  to  the  government  in  the  GDR  the 
serious  fact  that  it  still  nutlntalns  the  most 
unnatural  frontier  regime  far  and  wide  in 
our  civilization  .  .  . 

Together  with  France,  we  have  been  able 
to  extricate  the  process  of  European  unifica- 
tion from  the  anachronistic  rigors  of  na- 
tionalism. Europe  Is,  Europe  Is  becoming 
reality;  this  reality,  too.  demands  recogni- 
tion .  .  . 

Not  the  last  Important  purpose  of  my  visit 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  last 
week  was  to  make  It  clear  to  our  American 
friends  that  the  Atlantic  partnership  can  no 
longer  be  a  bunching  of  bilateral  relations, 
but  that  it  must  be  the  basis  of  sound 
European-American  relations.  The  American 
President's  clearly  articulated  interest  In 
meetings — during  his  planned  visit  to  Eu- 
rope In  the  fall — not  only  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Individual  states,  not  only  with 
NATO,  but  also  with  the  European  Commu- 
nity can  become  a  considerable  gain  In 
ground  for  the  reality  constituted  by  Europe. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  refuted  the  legend 
that  Europe  can  only  be  born  as  a  product 
of  tension.  That  the  west  needs  external 
pressure  to  Induce  It  to  reflect  on  the  mutual 
character  of  its  interests.  We  know  today  that 
Europe  needs  detente  to  be  able  to  consum- 
mate its  unification. 

We  also  know  that  the  mutual  character 
of  Atlantic  Interests  lies  not  only  in  the  se- 
curity interests  of  the  States  on  either  side 
of  the  ocean.  According  to  the  Insights  of 
our  policy,  detente  and  European  unification 
are  intertwined.  Both  are  foundational  alms 
of  our  policy;  both  are  to  become  reality 
as  parallel  actions.  An  Important  function 
falls  to  the  Basic  Treaty  at  this  point.  De- 
tente In  the  world — fragile  as  It  may  re- 
peatedly seem,  or  as  It  In  fact  Is — would 
undoubtedly  have  come  about  without  the 
participation  and  the  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Republic  at  Germany,  but  then  It 
would  have  passed  over  us  and  our  Interests. 


Maij  30,  1973 


H.R.  5452,  SEA  GRANT  CXDLLEGE 
EXTENSION 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  voice 
my  strong  supi>ort  for  H.R.  5452,  which 
extends  the  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1966. 

This  legislation  was  developed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  determination  of  this  coun- 
try toward  the  development,  manage- 
ment, conservation  and  utilization  of 
ocean  resources.  It  provides  a  means 
through  which  scholars  and  learning  in- 
stitutions can  apply  their  knowledge  to 
the  needs  of  their  localities  and  the  en- 
tire country.  In  the  long  run,  the  entire 
world  would  be  helped  through  these 
endeavors. 

Colleges  and  universities  which  have 
received  support  through  the  1966  act 
and  justified  this  support  may,  after  a 
period  of  3  years,  qualify  as  a  sea  grant 


college.  I  am  proud  to  point  out  that  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  along  with  only 
five  other  institutions,  has  been  desig- 
nated a  sea  grant  college.  The  university 
provides  a  comprehensive  and  necessary 
program  in  oceanography  and  related 
fields.  Because  of  Hawaii's  status  as  our 
only  island  State,  support  received 
through  the  Sea  Grant  College  and  Pro- 
gram Act  of  1966  is  extremely  important 
to  the  institution,  and  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  sea  grant  program 
itself. 

As  all  parts  of  the  world  continue  to 
exhaust  the  resources  of  our  land  areas, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  continue  to  re- 
search the  potential  of  our  oceans.  This 
is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  matter  of  survival. 
Through  continuing  support  of  the  1966 
Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  and 
all  amendments  to  strengthen  that  act, 
we  will  hopefully  make  the  sea  grant  col- 
lege program  as  productive  to  our  Nation 
as  has  been  the  program  of  land  grant 
colleges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  approval  of 
H.R. 5452. 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  NOTES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows the  Washington  News  Notes  I  am 
about  to  circulate  in  the  32d  Congres- 
sional District  of  California  under  a 
June  1973,  dateline: 

Congressman   Craig   Hosmer's   Washington 

News  Notes.  June  1973 

the  vitamin  controversy 

There's  an  old  jingle  that  goes:  "I  never 
saw  a  vitamin,  and  I  never  hope  to  see  one. 
But  one  thing  I'm  certain  of,  I'd  rather  C 
than  Bl."  A  lot  of  Americans  won't  be  seeing 
or  taking  vitamins,  at  least  not  in  today's 
dosages,  if  a  new  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration order  goes  Into  effect. 

Congressman  Hosmer's  Vitamin  BUI,  H.R. 
643,  now  with  144  cosponsors,  would  head 
the  FDA  off  at  the  vitamin  counter.  "At 
point."  says  Hosmer.  "Is  whether  a  person 
can  choose  to  buy  harmless  vitamins  or 
whether  he  must  go  to  the  physician  to  have 
them  prescribed." 

Hosmer  emphasizes  that  H.R.  643  will  not 
hamper  FDA  control  of  any  item  which  is 
either  harmful  intrinsically  or  harmful  if 
taken  In  excessive  quantities. 

INCREASED  JOBS   AT  LONG  BEACH   NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  announced 
that  civilian  positions  to  be  added  at  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard  by  June  1974  will  be 
1.700  Instead  of  the  820  originally  announced. 
The  count  does  not  Include  220  additional 
civilian  jobs  relocated  from  Hunter's  Point 
Naval  Shipyard. 

REVENUE    SHARING 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  32nd  Con- 
gressional District  received  more  than  $5.5 
million  from  the  Federal  Government's  Rev- 
enue Sharing  program.  These  funds  can  be 
used  for  projects  which  Include  Public  Safety 
(law  enforcement,  fire  protection,  building 
code  enforcement).  Health.  Recreation.  Li- 
braries. Social  Services  for  the  poor  and  the 
aged. 

The  1974  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
gram will  spend  S4.078  billion  In  the  State 
whUe  $3,876  wU  be  collected  from  Callfor- 
nlans  to  pay  for  It. 
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THE    THROW    AWAY    GENERATION 

During  1972.  Americans  threw  away  88  mil- 
lion cans.  34  billion  glass  bottles.  40  million 
tons  of  paper.  7  million  old  cars,  8  million  TV 
sets  and  3  million  tons  of  plastic  materials. 

HOSMER'S  BILL  FOR  A  NEW  NAVAL  DISTRICT  HDQS 

Congressman  Craig  Hosmer  and  21  other 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles  Congressmen  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  establish  a  new 
Naval  District  Headquarters  In  Long  Beach. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  con- 
solidation of  the  Eleventh  Naval  District 
based  In  San  Diego  and  the  Twelfth  Naval 
District  located  In  San  Francisco  as  an  econ- 
omy move. 

In  Introducing  the  bill.  Congressman 
Hosmer  noted  that  the  facilities  being  closed 
at  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Station  will  be  Ideal 
for  the  new  Headquarters. 

scarcity;  sign  of  the  times 
Animal,  vegetable  or  mineral,  you  name 
It  and  the  U.S.  suddenly  has  come  up  with 
a  shortage.  It  Is  clear  that  In  the  years  ahead 
vast  changes  must  be  made  both  in  the  way 
we  use  our  resources  and  In  development  of 
them. 

We  are  Increasingly  dependent  on  other 
nations.  This  means  that  foreign  policy  will 
loom  larger  economically  than  ever  before. 
President  Nixon  is  wisely  opening  up  new 
trade  channels  with  countries  that  have  vast 
natural  resources.  And  Congress  will  play  an 
Important  role  In  forming  a  national  policy 
of  Intensive  development,  recycling  of  valu- 
able minerals,  controls  over  usage,  and  en- 
couragement of  trade  abroad  that  will  keep 
our  supplies  coming  in. 

THE    fuel    shortage 

The  fuel  shortage  affects  us  all,  and  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  gasoline  will  be 
in  short  supply  this  summer,  here  are  a  few 
tips  on  how  to  conserve  fuel; 

Keep  your  engine  tuned.  An  Improperly 
tuned  engine   can   use  one-third   more   gas. 

Decelerate  and  accelerate  gradually.  Don't 
floor  the  gas  jjedal. 

Drive  at  a  steady  pace.  If  conditions  per- 
mit, try  to  stay  under  40  miles  per  hour. 

Air  conditioning  can  Increase  the  fuel  con- 
sumption by  6'~'f.  so  use  it  sparingly. 

When  parked  for  more  than  a  minute, 
don't  let  the  engine  Idle.  "Vou  will  use  more 
gas  than  it  would  take  to  restart  It. 


MISGUIDED  SST  PROPHETS  PRAC- 
TICED FALSE  ECONOMY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of 
our  colleagues  appear  to  be  boasting 
about  their  action  in  killing  the  Ameri- 
can SST. 

With  the  development  of  a  Russian 
SST,  as  well  as  the  British  and  the 
French  Concorde,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
flect on  the  consequences  of  the  unfor- 
tunate votes  cast  in  March  1971,  which 
resulted  in  abandoning  the  SST  program 
after  the  investment  was  virtually  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  appeared  in  last 
Thursday's  Chicago  Tribune,  in  which 
blue-collar  columnist,  Mike  LaVelle,  out- 
lines the  scare  techniques  which  resulted 
in  our  unfortunate  decision,  and  some  of 
the  consequences  which  we  are  just  now 
beginning  to  experience.  Mike  LaVelle's 
article  follows: 
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Blue-Collar  Views:  SST  and  Social 
Responsibility 

(By  Mike  LaVelle) 
WeU,  the  Russians  have  their  SST.  the 
Tupolev  144.  and  the  British  and  French  now 
have  their  SST.  the  Concorde,  in  production, 
and  somehow  the  earth  has  survived  ecologi- 
cal disaster. 

On  March  24,  1971,  the  92d  Congress  of 
these  United  States,  following  a  biased  media 
blitz  against  the  SST,  cancelled  an  eight-year 
program  of  government  support  for  our  SST. 
By  1975  there  will  be  a  slew  of  SSTs  flying 
the  commercial  airways,  but  none  of  them 
will  be  American.  Did  we  save  money  by  can- 
celling our  SST?  No.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  estimated  that  it  cost  8100 
million  more  to  dismantle  SST  than  It  would 
have  to  build  and  test  them.  An  SST  pro- 
gram In  production  would  have  created 
50.000  new  Jobs.  Its  abandonment  cancelled 
150.000  Jobs  then  In  existence.  It  was  a  re- 
treat not  only  from  technology,  but  from  a 
social  responsibility. 

I  am  reminded  of  two  books  by  the  objec- 
tlvlst  philosopher  Ayn  Rand  wherein  energy, 
creativity,  brains — in  essence,  the  producers 
of  America  who  have  given  the  average 
worker  and  farmer  the  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  world — are  challenged  by  knot- 
headed,  know-nothing  consumers  and  para- 
sitical pseudo-intellectuals  who  prefer  a  col- 
lectlvlst  mastery  over  people  |  and  to  a  degree 
get  It  I  rather  than  an  Individualistic  better- 
ing of  their  lives  thru  the  results  of  unfet- 
tered minds. 

Here  are  some  of  the  arguments  against 
SST; 

"The  great  need  Is  for  Jobs  for  less  skilled 
workers,  not  the  highly  skilled  groups  who 
would  build  SST."  "The  Environmentalist 
Handbook." 

"A  sonic  boom  loosens  66.000  tons  of  rock 
in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  "  "The  Environ- 
mental Handbook.  "  Apparently  we  should 
punish  skilled  workers  because  they  spend 
time  and  money  In  schools  to  learn  those 
skills,  rather  than  threatening  to  blow  them 
up  raging  at  a  system  that  refuses  to  feed 
them  and  clothe  them  simply  because  they 
exist. 

I  suspect  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  one  of  the  Luddite  arguments  against 
the  automobile  was  that  its  chug,  chug  and 
ooga.  ooga  were  responsible  for  avalanches 
and  earthquakes. 

Here  is  eco-nut  Paul  Ehrlich  in  September. 
1969.  telling  us  of  1973  in  his  horror  hype: 
"The  year  1973  .  .  .  suddenly  our  citizens 
were  forced  with  nearly  200.000  corpses  and 
massive  documentation  that  they  could  be 
the  next  to  die  from  respiratory  diseases." 
"The  Environmentalist  Handbook." 

It  Is  disaster  apostles  like  Ehrlich  who  with 
such  imagined  overkill  wreck  the  credibility 
of  other  more  responsible  environmentalists. 
There  Is  also  this  side  Issue  concerning  the 
SST.  With  the  American  dollar  devaluation 
it  might  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  of  all 
the  commercial  airline  planes  flying  today  85 
per  cent  were  built  by  American  firms  in 
former  years.  In  1969  we  exported  $2.2  million 
worth  of  civilian  planes  and  attendant  parts. 
Its  effect  on  the  balance  of  trade  has  been 
to  recapture  some  American  dollars  that  we 
spend  abroad  or  send  abroad  in  our  buying 
of  foreign  cars.  TVs.  radios,  etc. 

It  would  be  a  supreme  irony  to  see  the 
American  dollar  further  devalued  when  Just 
to  compete  with  foreign  airlines  we  are  forced 
to  buy  their  SSTs.  Is  It  further  possible  that 
In  an  American  retreat  from  technology  we 
could  as  a  nation  be  reduced  to  a  giant  re- 
pair shop  servicing  [and  consuming]  what 
others  create?  What  effect  would  that  have 
on  traditional  American  creative  pride? 

And  what  of  our  cancelled  space  programs? 
Are  we  to  leave  our  universe  and  the  galaxies 
beyond  undiscovered  and  fallow?  The  im- 
mutable laws  of  biology  hold  as  well  for  the 
planet  earth  as  it  does  for  the  smallest  anthill 
upon  it — expand  or  die. 
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We  are  as  Infinite  In  the  uses  of  our  Intel- 
ligence as  we  wish  to  be,  and  as  limited.  Ex- 
ploration is  In  our  blood  and  our  brain  cells 
and  so  Is  fear  and  apathy.  I'nni  sure  that  the 
first  caveman  who  ventured  over  the  hills 
and  across  the  waters  was  told  by  the  fear- 
mongers  and  lazy  of  his  day  that  It  was  a 
foolhardy  and  dangerous  undertaking.  The 
cave  was  where  It  was  at  and  forever  meant 
to  be.  And  so  thruout  history:  "The  earth  is 
flat.  Sail  beyond  the  horizon  and  you  will 
fall  off "  "If  man  were  meant  to  fly.  God 
would  have  given  him  wings." 

Times  have  changed,  but  the  doomsayers, 
the  fearful  who  would  strap  Prometheus  to 
an  earthbound  rock,  have  not  and  never  will 
change.  They  are  the  cumbersome  baggage 
on  Apollo's  chariot.  Slowing  him  down  per- 
haps, but  those  trips  will  be  made. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  AMERICA'S  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica's senior  citizens,  particularly  those 
living  in  major  urban  areas,  are  con- 
fronted by  serious  problems  of  health, 
housing,  nutrition,  crime,  transportation, 
and  loneliness.  All  too  often.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs  have  fallen 
short  of  the  objective  of  locating  and  up- 
lifting the  elderly,  ranging  in  age  from 
65  to  85  and  even  90  years  old. 

In  light  of  this  situation,  it  is  en- 
couraging that  a  new  and  ambitious  pro- 
gram aimed  at  providing  assistance  to 
isolated,  ignored,  and  neglected  senior 
citizens  is  beginning  this  week  in  the 
Grand  Concourse  area  of  the  Bronx.  The 
Concourse  Jewish  Commimity  Council, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  executive  di- 
rector, Mr.  Murray  H.  Kiok,  is  undertak- 
ing a  survey  to  determine  the  location 
and  numbers  of  elderly  Jewish  poor  per- 
sons in  five  selected  Bronx  areas,  three 
within  community  planning  board  No. 
4  and  two  within  community  planning 
board  No.  5. 

The  sample  areas  to  be  covered  are: 

First,  Nelson  Avenue  between  West 
164th  and  West  166th  Streets:  second, 
the  block  bounded  by  East  169th  and 
170th  Streets,  between  Clay  and  Teller 
Avenues;  third,  Jessup,  Shakespeare,  and 
Nelson  Avenues,  between  West  n2d 
Street  and  the  Cross  Bronx  Expressway ; 
fourth.  West  Bumside  Avenue  to  West 
Tremont  Avenue,  between  Loring  Place 
and  Phelan  Place:  and  fifth.  East  183d 
Street,  between  the  Grand  Concourse 
and  Valentine  Avenue. 

The  survey,  which  is  expected  to  last 
a  month,  will  focus  on  establishing  con- 
tact with  those  elderly  Jewish  poor  who 
are  often  overlooked  by  social  services 
agencies — the  infirm,  senescent,  and 
frightened  senior  citizens  who  are  imable 
to  make  their  location  known  to  social 
services  workers  because  of  their  own  re- 
clusion  or  lack  of  Information  about 
available  services  and  agencies.  To  a 
large  extent,  this  subculture  of  isolated 
elderly  poor  is  composed  of  widows  and 
widowers  suffering  from  intense  lone- 
liness, anomie,  and,  in  many  instances, 
malnutrition. 

A  basic  purpose  of  the  survey  will  be 
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to  determine  the  needs,  both  physical 
and  social,  of  these  people,  through  in- 
terviews and  questionnaires  which  In- 
clude inquiries  on  availability  of  shop- 
ping facilities,  frequency  and  nature  of 
food  purchases,  victimization  by  crime, 
and  desire  for  hot  meals  programs.  The 
council  hopes  to  project  the  results  of  its 
five-area  survey  over  the  entire  Grand 
Concourse  region  to  arrive  at  an  esti- 
mate of  the  overall  number  of  Jewish 
elderly  poor  in  that  section  of  the  Bronx. 
The  Concourse  Jewish  Community 
Council  has  already  completed  a  study 
on  the  availability  of  social  services  and 
social  agencies  in  the  Grand  Concourse 
area.  When  it  has  completed  its  survey 
on  locations  and  numbers  of  elderly 
Jewish  poor,  it  will  undertake  the  mis- 
sions of  matching  existing  social  service 
facilities  with  those  persons  in  need  of 
assistance,  determining  where  new  social 
service  centers  and  agencies  are  required, 
and  persuading  Jewish  social  assistance 
facilities  and  agencies  to  remain  in  areas 
where  they  have  a  hidden  constituency 
to  search  out  and  serve. 

The  Concourse  Jewish  Community 
Council,  located  at  1130  Grand  Con- 
course, Bronx,  N.Y.,  has  received  a  grant 
of  $81,760  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
if  its  project  of  surveying  and  bringing 
assistance  to  the  isolated  elderly  of  the 
Grand  Concourse  area  accomplishes  its 
objectives,  the  city's  grant  will  certainly 
be  money  well  spent. 

The  May  1973  issue  of  Saturday  Re- 
view of  the  Society  contains  a  fine  article 
by  Margaret  H.  Bacon  on  the  subject  of 
this  nationwide  problem  of  the  hidden 
elderly  poor,  entitled  "Why  the  Old  Are 
Getting  Mad."  The  article  vividly  de- 
scribes the  situation  of  the  forgotten 
elderly  poor  and  underscores  the  inade- 
quacy of  existing  Federal  programs  for 
improving  the  lives  of  the  country's  sen- 
ior citizens,  who,  having  worked  many 
years  to  build  a  strong  America  and  raise 
their  families,  find  themselves  neglected 
in  the  allocation  of  our  national  resources 
when  they  grow  too  old  to  remain  in 
the  labor  force.  Since  the  Concourse 
Jewish  Community  Council  will  be  grap- 
pling with  the  problems  of  these  forgot- 
ten Americans,  I  request  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 
The  article  follows : 

Why  the  Old  Are  Gettinc  Mad 
(By  Margaret  H.  Bacon) 
(Note.  Margaret  H.  Bacon  is  a  member  of 
the  Information  services  department  of  the 
American    Friends    (Quakers)    Service   Com- 
mittee.) 

You  can  live  (Jn  a  dollar  a  day  In  Phil- 
adelphia— If  you  don't  eat  much,  that  Is. 
Addle  Wentzel.  a  76-year-old  woman  of 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  extraction  pays  $54 
every  two  weeks  for  her  cheerless  room  in  a 
cheap  Philadelphia  hotel.  Since  her  check 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
comes  to  $69  for  the  same  period.  Addle  is 
left  with  $1.03  a  day  for  food,  clothes,  and 
transportation.  By  consuming  lots  of  white 
bread  and  canned  .soup,  which  she  heats  on 
an  illegal  hot  plate,  she  managed  for  a  time 
to  get  by.  A  few  days  ago,  however,  she 
fainted  In  a  corner  grocery  store,  perhaps  as 
a  result  of  malnutrition,  and  the  police  took 
her  to  a  clinic.  Addle  is  supposed  to  go  back 
for  tests,  but  she  is  afraid  that  if  she  leaves 
her  room  and  sets  out  for  the  clinic,  she  will 
faint  again.  Alone  in  the  world,  she  has 
nowhere  to  turn  for  help. 
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Several  floors  above  in  the  same  hotel  lives 
Valerie  Belmont.  (The  name  Is  fictitious,  as 
are  the  names  of  the  other  elderly  persons 
described  here.)  Valerie  Is  77  and  has  such 
poor  eye-sight  that  she  could  be  declared 
legally  blind.  Unfortunately,  this  would  not 
result  In  a  larger  pension  than  the  $69  she, 
like  Addle,  receives  biweekly  from  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance.  Valerie  pays 
$56  every  two  weeks  for  her  room  and  so 
must  try  to  live  on  93  cents  a  day.  She  can 
get  a  cheap  hot  lunch  five  days  a  week  at  the 
Philadelphia  Center  for  Older  People,  but 
she  needs  a  companion  to  lead  her  across  the 
busy  streets  from  the  hotel  to  the  center. 
The  elderly  woman  who  formerly  accom- 
panied her  has  since  found  a  part-time  Job; 
she  can  no  longer  help  out.  Valerie  has  no 
one  to  look  after  her. 

In  a  rooming  house  a  few  doors  down  from 
the  hotel  lives  Tony  Montinez.  Tony  Is  a 
Mexican-American  who  came  to  this  country 
lu  1917  to  work  on  a  railroad.  Now  he  has 
washed  up  in  a  dark  bedroom  off  a  corridor 
smelling  of  urine.  He  pays  $40  a  month  for 
his  room.  Once  a  week  the  wife  of  a  former 
friend  comes  to  clean  his  room  and  buy  him 
groceries.  Otherwise  Tony  has  no  visitors.  He 
suffers  from  emphysema  and  doesn't  know 
how  to  get  to  a  clinic  for  treatment. 

Addle,  Valerie,  and  Tony  belong  to  the  most 
forgotten  group  in  America — the  Isolated  el- 
derly poor.  Somehow,  somewhere  they  have 
become  detached  from  that  web  of  family 
and  friends  that  sustains  most  people  In 
their  old  age.  They  live  In  dirty  hotels  or 
decaying  rooming  houses  or  tumble-down 
shacks  at  the  end  of  forgotten  country  lanes. 
Prey  to  muggers,  robbers,  and  confidence 
men.  confused  by  the  bureaucratic  red  tape 
that  surrounds  what  little  help  )s  available 
to  them,  ashamed  of  their  owm  Isolation, 
afraid  of  dying  alone,  they  wait  out  the 
empty  hours. 

Of  the  20  million  Americans  over  65  years 
of  age.  six  million  are  said  to  live  in  pov- 
erty. One  recent  nationwide  survey  found 
that  approximately  38  per  cent  of  the  elderly 
poor  live  alone.  This  would  come  to  2.280.000. 
Probably  there  are  many  more.  The  census 
on  which  these  figures  are  based  excluded 
men  and  women  who  live  in  hotels,  consider- 
ing them  transients.  There  Is  only  one  way  to 
find  the  elderly  poor — go  from  door  to  door. 
Addle,  Valerie,  and  Tony  were  discovered 
by  Just  this  process  when  the  Philadelphia 
Center  for  Older  People  added  an  outreach 
worker  to  its  staff  and  sent  her  into  a  rela- 
tively quiet  and  genteel  area  of  central  Phil- 
adelphia. Approximately  10,000  persons  'Ive 
In  the  area  to  which  25-year-old  Jean  DeGraff 
has  been  assigned,  some  1,800  of  them  over 
65.  In  four  months  of  work  Jean  has  dis- 
covered 100  persons  who  require  Immediate 
attention.  These  are  the  men  and  women  who 
face  eviction  but  have  no  place  to  go,  who 
need  medical  attention  but  have  no  way  to 
get  to  the  clinic,  who  need  someone  to  bring 
them  food,  who  desperately  need  money  to 
tide  them  over  until  the  next  welfare  check, 
who  are  starving  for  human  contact.  Jean 
says  she  frequently  feels  that  she  is  trying 
to  sweep  back  the  ocean  with  a  toy  broom. 

In  theory,  federal  and  state  social  service 
programs  make  provision  for  the  elderly  poor 
But  with  rare  exceptions  these  programs  are 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  needy  indi- 
vidual will  take  the  initiative  to  seek  serv- 
ices. The  premise  Ignores  the  fact  that  It  Is 
next  to  Impossible  for  the  shy.  lonely,  and 
confused  older  person  to  o-.ercome  his  fears, 
work  his  way  through  the  red  tape,  accept 
the  insensltlvity  with  which  he  is  generally 
met.  and  persist  until  he  actually  gets  help. 
Take  food,  for  example.  The  elderly  poor 
are  eligible  for  either  the  surplus  commodi- 
ties program  or  food  stamps,  depending  on 
which  system  of  distribution  prevails  in 
their  countv  But  the  commodities  program 
presents  the  older  person  with  almost  Insur- 
mountable difficulties  of  transportation  and 
storage.  Ho  must  present  himself  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  a  certain  place,  receive  bulky 
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packages  of  foodstuffs,  often  totally  unsulted 
to  his  needs,  and  somehow  carry  them  back 
to  his  living  quarters. 

Food  stamps  are  slightly  more  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  elderly,  but  the  process  of 
applying  for  them  Is  formidable  and  often 
humiliating.  Many  older  people  have  heard 
(incorrectly I  that  they  must  give  up  their 
homes  or  their  bank  accounts  in  order  to  be 
eligible:  others  feel  It  represents  a  disgrace 
to  accept  such  help.  Hotel  and  rooming 
house  residents  do  not  qualify  since  one  must 
have  adequate  cooking  facilities  to  be  eligi- 
ble. 

For  the  home-bound  a  program  called 
Meals  on  Wheels  has  been  developed.  Elderly 
invalids  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty 
level — the  line  Is  drawn  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (oeo)  at  $2,725  for 
aged — couples  and  $2,100  for  aged  Individ- 
uals— are  entitled  to  one  hot  meal  a  day. 
Ideally,  the  meal  Is  delivered  by  another  el- 
derly but  still  vigorous  worker  who  stays  to 
pay  a  friendly  visit.  For  those  lucky  elderly 
persons  who  receive  such  calls  It  Is  often  the 
one  event  of  their  day.  Like  most  such  pro- 
grams. Meals  on  Wheels  is  underfunded  and 
thus  available  to  only  a  minute  percentage 
of  those  who  might  benefit  from  It. 

In  March  1972  President  Nixon  signed  into 
law  a  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly 
to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  plan 
was  to  provide  food  for  the  elderly  poor  In 
a  variety  of  ways,  including  Meals  on  Wheels 
and  hot  lunches  served  In  neighborhood  cen- 
ters. In  October  of  the  same  year  Nixon 
vetoed  the  HEW-Labor  appropriation,  which 
Included  funding  for  the  program  he  had 
proposed  seven  months  before.  The  new 
budget  for  fiscal  1974  calls  for  $99  million 
for  this  program,  but  no  one  knows  whether 
Congress  will  pass  It,  nor  how  It  will  be  Im- 
plemented if  it  Is  passed. 

Before  any  nutrition  program  for  the  el- 
derly can  be  effectively  Implemented  the 
problem  of  outreach  must  somehow  be 
solved:  the  elderly  poor  must  be  found  be- 
fore they  can  be  helped.  In  1968/1969,  un- 
der an  OEO  grant,  the  National  Council  on 
the  Aging  (NCA)  conducted  a  search  for  the 
invisible  elderly  in  12  representative  cities. 
Altogether  some  44.000  elderly  people  were 
interviewed,  of  whom  19,000  were  poor  and 
another  5,000  "near  poor."  (The  poverty  level 
used  In  the  survey  was  set  at  $1,999  for 
aged  couples:  $1,499  for  aged  Individuals;  the 
near  poor  were  defined  as  those  whose  com- 
bined or  Individual  Income  ranged  up  to 
$1,000  more.)  Of  these,  only  19  per  cent  of 
the  poor  and  9  per  cent  of  the  near 
poor  had  ever  applied  for  surplus  food 
or  food  stamps,  and  only  14  per  cent 
of  the  poor  and  6  percent  of  the  near 
poor  had  ever  received  any  government 
aid  for  nutrition.  It  is  figures  like  these  that 
make  the  concerned  very  angry  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  announces  that  it 
has  returned  money  appropriated  to  food 
programs  as  "unused"  In  order  to  demon- 
strate "fiscal  responsibility." 

The  elderly  poor  experience  similar  diffi- 
culties when  it  comes  to  their  medical  needs. 
Although  Medicare  and  state  and  local  sup- 
plements supposedly  are  designed  to  provide 
for  their  needs,  few  of  them  realize  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Some  15 
percent  of  the  elderly  poor  have  not  signed 
up  for  Medicare  at  all;  among  blacks  this 
figure  rises  to  22  per  cent.  Almost  all  of 
those  interviewed  reported  long  waits  and 
total  Indifference  when  they  tried  to  explain 
their  symptoms,  or  get  new  glasses,  or  have 
a  drug  prescription  filled.  The  same  callous 
attitude  generally  meets  the  elderly  poor 
when  they  attempt  to  get  better  housing, 
look  for  part-time  work,  or  break  out  of 
their  isolation. 

To  flU  their  empty  days,  many  old  people 
spend  hour  upon  hour  In  public  places.  The 
waiting  rooms  of  bus  terminals  and  train  sta- 
tions are  full  of  them.  A  network  of  centers 
Xor  the  elderly  Is  badly  needed.  Such  centers. 
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commonplace  In  most  European  nations,  are 
sparse  In  the  United  States.  A  few.  supported 
by  the  United  Fund,  do  a  heroic  Job.  but  they 
usually  find  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the 
needs  of  those  elderly  who  are  sufficiently 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  motivated  to  come  to 
the  center.  There  Is  no  time  nor  staff  to  seek 
out  the  lost. 

Under  the  OEO  a  large  number  of  senior 
centers  were  established  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition,  under  Title  rV-A  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  funds  were  made  avail- 
able for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
centers  for  the  elderly,  called  Late  Start  cen- 
ters. These  were  to  provide  not  only  a  hot 
lunch  and  a  social  and  counseling  program 
but  also  an  outreach  program,  sending  work- 
ers Into  the  conununity  to  knock  on  all  those 
doors.  Both  of  these  badly  needed  programs 
are  Jeopardized  by  President  Nixon's  cutbacks 
on  all  funds  allocated  for  social  services. 

Also  swept  away  In  the  cutbacks  are  fund- 
ing for  the  building  of  subsidized  housing 
for  the  elderly  (another  area  In  which  the 
United  States  Is  far  behind  most  of  Europe) 
and  money  for  Medicare.  The  elderly  are  now 
being  asked  to  pay  for  a  larger  portion  of 
their  hospital  and  doctor  bills.  Programs  for 
research  and  training  for  geriatric  workers 
have  been  slashed,  along  with  programs  for 
the  employment  of  the  elderly.  New  Social 
Security  regulations  appear  to  mean  that 
most  of  the  elderly  pwor  will  receive  a  small 
supplement  but  will  become  Ineligible  for 
food  stamps. 

All  these  anti-old  p>eople  measures  may 
prove  poor  politics  In  the  long  run.  There  are 
more  than  20  million  Americans  In  the  65-or- 
over  bracket  and  every  one  of  them  has  the 
vote.  In  most  major  cities  coalitions  of  the 
aging  are  rapidly  forming  to  fight  the  cut- 
backs and  to  lobby  In  Washington  and  the 
state  capitals  for  the  funding  of  such  pro- 
grams as  Late  Start.  Much  of  the  leadership 
In  the  new  movement  Is  coming  from  retired 
union  workers,  many  of  whom  fought  the 
battle  for  the  closed  shop  30  years  ago.  signif- 
icantly, the  elderly  black,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Mex- 
ican-American, and  blue-collar  workers  are 
pulling  together  In  these  new  coalitions  In  a 
way  their  younger  counterparts  are  not. 

Addle  Valerie,  Tony,  and  the  two  million 
others  who  are  In  their  predicament  have 
lacked  a  voice.  Now  however,  the  more  vigor- 
ous older  citizens,  outraged  by  the  recent 
Nixon  cutbacks  and  by  the  nation's  apparent 
Indifference  to  the  needs  of  all  the  elderly,  are 
becoming  more  militant.  Perhaps,  as  a  result, 
their  fellow  citizens  will  at  least  notice,  and 
finally  attend  to  the  needs  of.  this  long- 
silent,   long-forgotten   host   of   Americans. 
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A    MOTHER'S    PLEA    AGAINST    THE 
LEGALIZATION  OF  MARIHUANA 


DILLON  GRAHAM,  CORRESPONDENT 
FOR  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  RETIRES 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
31,  1973,  my  friend  Dillon  Graham  will 
retire  after  25  years  of  service  as  a  cor- 
respondent for  the  Associated  Press  at 
the  U.S.  Capitol. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Dillon  since  I  have  been  in  Congress, 
and  have  found  him  to  be  an  effective 
and  accurate  reporter.  He  has  obviously 
done  a  good  job  for  the  Associated  Press 
while  maintaining  the  profotmd  respect 
of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  begin  retire- 
ment, I  want  them  to  know  that  they 
shall  always  have  my  very  best  wishes. 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  now  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  our  drug  ori- 
ented culture  as  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  drug  abuse  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  in  America. 
However,  far  t(X)  often  we  hear  only 
from  those  who  espouse  the  legalization 
of  marihuana  rather  than  from  those 
whose  personal  experiences  clearly  show 
the  need  to  strengthen  our  laws  relating 
to  the  use  and 'or  possession  of  this 
mind-altering  drug. 

Although  marihuana  is  regarded  as  a 
"weaker"  or  milder  drug  in  comparison 
to  the  "hard  stuff "  such  as  heroin,  I  can 
see  no  logical  reason  for  the  Grovemment 
sanctioning  its  use.  In  my  mind,  this 
would  serve  as  a  signal  to  thousands  of 
impressionable  youths  throughout  the 
coimtry  that  the  Government  had  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  this  drug  and  that 
it  was  alright  to  use  without  any  harm- 
ful effects. 

The  May  3  issue  of  the  Evening  Inde- 
pendent contained  a  'Letter  to  the  Edi- 
tor"  from  a  concerned  mother  who  Is 
personally  experiencing  a  not-so-rare 
situation  involving  her  son's  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  himself.  I  believe  the  an- 
guish suffered  by  "H.  K."  and  her  family, 
as  described  in  this  letter,  merits  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

A  Mother's  Plea  :  Don't  Make 
Marijuana  Legal 
Editor: 

I  am  wrltmg  this  letter  on  the  way  to 
Fort  Lauderdale  to  visit  our  son  at  the  drug- 
abuse  rehabilitation  center — called  'The 
Seed" — founded  by  Art  Barker: 

My  husband  and  I  are  taking  this  trip 
(500  miles)  twice  a  week  on  Monday  and 
Friday,  to  attend  the  open  meeting.  We 
leave  at  2  p.m.  and  arrive  home  between 
3: 30  and  4  a.m. 

From  7:30  to  11:30  p.m..  we  sit  with 
hundreds  of  parents  at  The  Seed,  looking 
across  to  hundreds  of  young  people.  We  do 
not  talk,  we  Just  sit  and  listen  as  one  young- 
ster after  another  unfolds  his  or  her  story 
of  drug  involvement.  Ages  range  from  10 
to  25  years — drugs  from  marijuana  to  heroin. 
Then  the  time  comes  for  the  parents  to 
say  a  few  words  and  when  the  microphone 
reaches  us,  we  get  up.  look  at  our  son.  tell 
him  we  miss  him  and  love  him. 

On  March  18  he  was  17  years  of  age. 
For  16  years  he  was  a  fine  uprleht  boy  with 
a  good  sense  of  Justice  and  high  goals,  a 
loyal  friend  and  loving  son — a  good  student. 
a  popular  boy  who  was  good  in  .school  and 
good  at  sports. 

Shortly  after  his  16th  birthday,  he  told 
us  that  he  was  smoking  marijuana,  that  he 
liked  the  high  feeling  it  gave  him  and  so  did 
his  friends.  To  subdue  our  protests  and  hor- 
ror, he  informed  us  that  he  saw  harm  in 
taking  alcohol  or  tobacco  and  would  not 
partake  in  such  partying  with  his  friends 
even  if  they  should  do  so.  Both,  he  told  us, 
are  addictive  and  habit-forming. 

But  marijuana — that  was  a  different  story! 
No  hangover,  not  addictive,  and  most  of  all — 
as  he  had  read — our  own  government  com- 
mission stated  publicly  after  much  re.search 
(not  in  the  houses  of  families  with  teenagers) 
that  marijuana  is  a  minor  drug  compared  to 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  that  same  commis- 
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slon  recommends  legalization  of  the  weed. 
The  same  argument  was  given  us  by  all  his 
friends. 

PYom  then  on  we  had  to  watch  our  only 
son  turn  from  an  open-minded,  honest  boy 
to  a  boy  who  had  many  secrets;  who,  in  place 
of  a  kiss  when  he  came  home,  would  look 
downward,  hurry  to  his  room  and  lock  the 
door.  The  Visene  bottle  was  never  out  of 
reach.  His  grades  In  school  dropped  from 
A-B  to  C-D  and,  on  the  last  report  card,  an 
F.  The  F  was  for  skipping  too  many  days  In 
school,  a  fact  we  were  not  even  aware  of.  A 
boy  with  a  100  per  cent  attending  record  was 
twice  suspended  for  10  days  each  time,  for 
leaving  school  grounds  without  permission. 
Dents  and  scrapes  on  his  and  his  father's  car 
became  numerous  and  so  were  the  traffic 
tickets. 

One  night  he  and  two  of  his  friends  were 
arrested  while  smoking  marijuana  In  our 
son's  car  on  a  deserted  strip  of  marshland. 
They  were  all  16  years  old.  "They  were  hand- 
cuffed and  brought  to  the  police  station.  Our 
son  was  not  charged  because  his  friends  had 
the  marijuana  and  paraphernalia  in  the 
back  seat  at  the  time  of  apprehension.  Lucky? 

I  don't  know  how  often  I  have  stood  in  the 
laundry  crying  because  I  had  found  another 
shirt  or  slacks  with  burnt  holes  down  the 
front  .  .  .  holes  made  by  burning  marijuana 
held  with  a  so-called  roach  clip.  Eleven  Joints 
were  found  behind  a  book;  a  plastic  bag 
half  full  of  the  weed  was  found  under  the 
car  seat;  another  Joint  in  the  back  pocket  of 
his  Jeans — these  were  a  usual  kind.  For  the 
rest  of  the  family,  another  day  of  tears, 
threatening,  begging  him  to  stop.  He  would 
and  could  NOT! 

Two  weeks  before  his  17th  birthday,  we 
had  him  picked  up  by  the  local  police, 
brought  to  the  police  station  and  then  to  the 
Juvenile  Detention  Center,  to  obtain  a  court 
order  to  have  him  ordered  to  the  full-time 
Seed  program. 

Now  all  we  can  do  Is  love  him  and  hope  he 
will  understand  that  In  order  to  save  him 
from  a  criminal  record,  we  had  him  taken 
against  his  will,  hoping  Seed  will  do  for  him 
what  it  was  able  to  do  for  so  many  others — 
clear  his  head,  make  him  happy  and  high  on 
life  again  In  place  of  being  high  on  mari- 
juana, so  he  will  be  able  to  function  as  a 
useful  citizen. 

We  miss  him  so!  We  are  scared  parents!  We 
do  not  believe  in  the  government  commis- 
sion's recommendation  and  findings.  We  do 
not  want  marijuana  legalized! 

Legalization  of  marijuana  would  add  to 
our  nation's  problems — the  problem  of  the 
habitual  "pot  head." 

In  the  name  of  our  children,  WAKE  UP! 
The  government  commission  should  be 
awakened  to  the  reality  of  Its  responsibilities. 
The  damage  already  done  amongst  the  young 
users,  and  the  users  who  went  on  to  other 
drugs.  Is  great. 

The  commission's  attempt  to  Justify  Its 
recommendation  of  legalizing  marijuana  by 
comparing  it  to  the  already  legal  and  mis- 
used drug  "alcohol"  ...  Is  irresponsible.  Mari- 
juana should  be  judged  on  its  own  destroying 
merits. 


LORRAINE  HANSBERRY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  to- 
day like  to  pay  tribute  to  Lorraine  Hans- 
berry,  a  talented  and  sensitive  black 
playwright  whose  untimely  death  from 
cancer  was  a  great  loss  to  the  theater 
and  to  the  public  as  a  whole.  Her  first 
play,  "A  Raisin  in  the  Sun,"  was  a  phe- 
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nomenal  success,  winning  Ms.  Hansberry 
the  New  York  Drama  Critics  Circle 
Award  at  age  29. 

"A  Raisin  in  the  Sun"  is  a  moving 
portrayal  of  human  pride  and  dignity  of 
a  poor  black  family  in  Chicago's  South 
Side.  Yet  the  message  of  the  play,  as  with 
all  great  plays,  is  timeless. 

Today  has  been  declared  "Lorraine 
Hansberry  Day"  by  D.  C.  Mayor  Walter 
Washington  in  honor  of  the  opening  to- 
night of  "Raisin,"  a  musical  version  of 
"A  Raisin  in  the  Sun"  adapted  by  Robert 
Nemiroff.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  honor 
a  fine  and  gracious  woman  by  attending 
this  performance.  I  would  like  to  close 
with  the  words  of  James  Baldwin: 

Sweet  Lorraine 
(By  James  Baldwin) 

That's  the  way  I  always  felt  about  her. 
and  so  I  won't  apologize  for  calling  her  that 
now.  She  understood  it:  In  that  far  too  brief 
a  time  when  we  walked  and  talked  and 
laughed  and  drank  together,  sometimes  In 
the  streets  and  bars  and  restaurants  of  the 
Village,  -sometimes  at  her  house,  sometimes 
at  my  house,  sometimes  gracelessly  fleeing 
the  houses  of  others;  and  sometimes  seem- 
ing, for  anyone  who  didn't  know  us.  to  be 
having  a  knockdown,  drag-out  battle.  We 
spent  a  lot  of  time  arguing  about  history  and 
tremendously  related  subjects  in  her  Bleecker 
Street  and,  later,  Waverly  Place  flat.  And 
often.  Just  when  I  was  certain  that  she 
was  about  to  throw  me  out.  as  being  alto- 
gether too  rowdy  a  type,  she  would  stand  up. 
her  hands  on  her  hips  (for  these  down -home 
sessions  she  always  wore  slacks)  and  pick  up 
my  empty  glass  as  though  she  intended  to 
throw  it  at  me.  Then  she  would  walk  Into 
the  kitchen,  saying,  with  a  haughty  toss  of 
her  head.  "Really.  Jimmy.  You  ain't  right. 
child!"  With  which  stern  put-down,  she 
would  hand  me  another  drink  and  launch 
into  a  brilliant  analysis  of  just  why  I  wasn't 
"right."  I  would  often  stagger  down  her 
stairs  as  the  sun  came  up,  usually  In  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph  and  always  in  the 
middle  of  a  laugh.  That  marvelous  laugh. 
That  marvelous  face.  I  loved  her.  she  was  my 
sister  and  my  comrade.  Her  going  die  not 
so  much  make  me  lonely  as  make  me  realize 
how  lonely  we  were.  We  had  that  respect  for 
each  other  which  perhaps  is  only  felt  by 
people  on  the  same  side  of  the  barricades, 
listening  to  the  accumulating  thunder  of  the 
hooves  of  horses  and  the  treads  of  taiKS. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Lorraine  was  at 
the  Actors'  Studio,  in  the  winter  of  '57-58. 
She  was  there  as  an  observer  of  the  Work- 
shop Production  of  Giovanni's  Room.  She  sat 
way  up  in  the  bleachers,  taking  on  some  of 
the  biggest  names  Ln  the  American  theater 
because  she  had  liked  the  play  and  they.  In 
the  main,  hadn't.  I  was  enormously  grateful 
to  her.  she  seemed  to  speak  for  me;  and 
afterwards  she  talked  to  me  with  a  gentle- 
ness and  generosity  never  to  be  forgotten. 
A  small,  shy.  determined  person,  with  that 
strength  dictated  by  absolutely  Impersonal 
ambition :  she  was  not  trying  to  "make  it" — 
she  was  trying  to  keep  the  faith. 

We  really  met,  however.  In  Philadelphia,  in 
1959.  when  A  Raisin  in  the  Sun  was  at  the 
beginning  of  its  amazing  career.  Much  has 
been  written  about  this  play;  I  personally 
feel  that  It  will  demand  a  far  less  guilty  and 
constricted  people  than  the  present-day 
Americans  to  be  able  to  assess  it  at  all;  as  an 
historical  achievement,  anyway,  no  one  can 
gainsay  its  Importance.  What  is  relevant  here 
is  that  I  had  never  in  my  life  seen  so  many 
black  people  in  the  theater.  And  the  reason 
was  that  never  before.  In  the  entire  history 
of  the  American  theater,  had  so  much  of  the 
truth  of  black  people's  lives  been  seen  on  the 
stage.  Black  people  ignored  the  theater  be- 
cause the  theater  had  always  Ignored  them. 

But,  In  Raisin,  black  people  recognized 
that   house   and   all   the   people    In    It — the 
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mother,  the  son,  the  daughter  and  the 
daughter-in-law,  and  supplied  the  play  with 
an  Interpretative  element  which  could  not 
be  present  In  the  minds  of  white  people:  a 
kind  of  claustrophobic  terror,  created  not 
only  by  their  knowledge  of  the  house  but  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  streets.  And  when  the 
curtain  came  down,  Lorraine  and  I  found 
ourselves  In  the  backstage  alley,  where  she 
was  Immediately  mobbed.  I  produced  a  pen 
and  Lorraine  handed  me  her  handbag  and 
began  signing  autographs.  "It  only  happens 
once,"  she  said.  I  stood  there  and  watched. 
I  watched  the  people,  who  loved  Lorraine  for 
what  she  had  brought  to  them;  and  watched 
Lorraine,  who  loved  the  people  for  what  they 
brought  to  her.  It  was  not.  for  her.  a  matter 
of  being  admired.  She  was  being  corroborated 
and  confirmed.  She  was  wise  enough  and 
honest  enough  to  recognize  that  black  Amer- 
ican artists  are  a  very  special  case.  One  is  not 
merely  an  artist  and  one  is  not  Judged  merely 
as  an  artist:  the  black  people  crowding 
around  Lorraine,  whether  or  not  they  con- 
sidered her  an  artist,  assuredly  considered 
her  a  witness.  This  country's  concept  of 
art  and  artists  has  the  effect,  scarcely  worth 
mentioning  by  now,  of  isolating  the  artist 
from  the  people.  One  can  see  the  effect  of 
this  In  the  Irrelevance  of  so  much  of  the 
work  produced  by  celebrated  white  artists; 
but  the  effect  of  this  Isolation  on  a  black 
artist  is  absolutely  fatal.  He  is.  already,  as  a 
black  American  citizen.  Isolated  from  most 
of  his  white  countrymen.  At  the  crucial  hour, 
he  can  hardly  look  to  his  artistic  peers  for 
help,  for  they  do  not  know  enough  about  him 
to  be  able  to  correct  him.  To  continue  to 
grow,  to  remain  In  touch  with  himself,  he 
needs  the  support  of  that  community  from 
which,  however,  all  of  the  pressures  of  Amer- 
ican life  Incessantly  conspire  to  remove  him. 
And  when  he  Is  effectively  removed,  he  falls 
silent — and  the  people  have  lost  another 
hope. 

Much  of  the  strain  under  which  Lorraine 
worked  was  produced  by  her  knowledge  of 
this  reality,  and  her  determined  refusal  to 
be  destroyed  by  It.  She  was  a  very  young 
woman,  with  an  overpowering  vision,  and 
fame  had  come  to  her  early — she  must  cer- 
tainly have  wished,  often  enough,  that  fame 
had  seen  fit  to  drag  Its  feet  a  little.  For 
fame  and  recognition  are  not  synonyms, 
especially  not  here,  and  her  fame  was  to 
cause  her  to  be  criticized  very  harshly,  very 
loudly,  and  very  often  by  both  black  and 
white  people  who  were  unable  to  believe, 
apparently,  that  a  really  serious  intention 
could  be  contained  in  so  glamorous  a  frame 
She  took  It  all  with  a  kind  of  astringent 
good  humor,  refusing,  for  example,  even  to 
consider  defending  herself  when  she  was 
being  accused  of  being  a  "slum-lord"  be- 
cause of  her  family's  real-estate  holdings 
In  Chicago.  I  called  her  during  that  time,  and 
all  she  said — with  a  wry  laugh — was,  "My 
God.  Jimmy,  do  you  realize  you're  only  the 
second  person  who's  called  me  today?  And 
you  know  how  my  phone  kept  ringing  be- 
fore!"  She  was  not  surprised.  She  was  de- 
voted to  the  human  race,  but  she  was  not 
romantic  about  It. 

When  so  bright  a  light  goes  out  so  early, 
when  so  gifted  an  artist  goes  so  soon,  we 
are  left  with  a  sorrow  and  wonder  which 
speculation  cannot  assuage.  One  Is  filled 
for  a  long  time  with  a  sense  of  Injustice 
as  futUe  as  It  is  powerful.  And  the  vanished 
person  fills  the  mind.  In  this  or  that  atti- 
tude, doing  this  or  that.  Sometimes,  very 
briefly,  one  hears  the  exact  Inflection  of  the 
voice,  the  exact  timber  of  the  laugh — as  I 
have,  when  watching  the  dramatic  presen- 
tation. To  Be  Young.  Gifted  and  Black,  and 
In  reading  through  these  pages.  But  I  do  not 
have  the  heart  to  presume  to  assess  her 
work,  for  all  of  It,  for  me,  was  suffused  with 
the  light  which  was  Lorraine.  It  Is  possible, 
for  example,  that  The  Sign  in  Sidney  Bru- 
stein's  Window  attempts  to  say  too  much; 
but  It  Is  also  exceedingly  probable  that  It 
makes  so  loud  and  uncomfortable  a  sound 
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l)ecause  of  the  surrounding  silence:  not 
many  plays,  presently,  risk  being  accused 
of  attempting  to  say  too  much!  Again,  Bru- 
steln  Is  certainly  a  very  xvilled  play,  un- 
abashedly didactic;  but  it  cannot,  finally 
be  dismissed  or  categorized  In  this  way  be- 
cause of  the  astonishing  life  of  Its  people.  It 
positively  courts  being  dismissed  as  old- 
fashioned  and  banal  and  yet  has  the  un- 
mistakable power  of  turning  the  viewer's 
Judgment  In  on  himself.  Is  all  this  true  or 
not  true?  the  play  rudely  demands;  and, 
unforgivably,  leaves  us  squirming  before 
this  question.  One  cannot  quite  answer  the 
question  negatively,  one  risks  being  caught 
in  a  lie.  But  an  affirmative  answer  Imposes 
a  new  level  of  responsibility,  both  for  one's 
conduct  and  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Ameri- 
can state,  and  one  risks,  therefore,  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  becoming  "an  Insur- 
gent again."  For  Lorraine  made  no  bones 
about  asserting  that  art  has  a  purpose,  and 
that  Its  purpose  was  action;  that  it  con- 
tained the  "energy  which  could  change 
things." 

It  would  be  good,  selfishly,  to  have  her 
around  now,  that  small,  dark  girl,  with  her 
wit,  her  wonder,  and  her  eloquent  compas- 
sion •  •  •  I've  very  often  pondered  what 
she  then  tried  to  convey^that  a  holocaust 
is  no  respector  of  persons;  that  what,  today, 
seems  merely  humiliation  and  Injustice  for 
a  few,  can,  unchecked,  become  Terror  for  the 
many,  snuffing  out  white  lives  Just  as  though 
they  were  black  lives;  that  if  the  American 
state  could  not  protect  the  lives  of  black 
citizens,  then,  presently,  the  entire  State 
would  find  Itself  engulfed.  And  the  horses 
and  tanks  are  Indeed  upon  us,  and  the  end 
Is  not  In  sight.  Perhaps  It  Is  Just  as  well, 
after  all,  that  she  did  not  live  to  see  with 
the  outward  eye  what  she  saw  so  clearly 
with  the  inward  one.  And  it  Is  not  at  all  far- 
fetched to  suspect  that  what  she  saw  con- 
tributed to  the  strain  which  killed  her,  for 
the  effort  to  which  Lorraine  was  dedicated  Is 
more  than  enough  to  kill  a  man. 

I  saw  Lorraine  In  her  hospital  bed,  as  she 
was  dying.  She  tried  to  speak,  she  couldn't. 
She  did  not  Feem  frightened  or  sad,  only 
exasperated  that  her  body  no  longer  obeyed 
her;  she  smiled  and  waved.  But  I  prefer  to 
remember  her  as  she  was  the  last  time  I  saw 
her  on  her  feet.  We  were  at,  of  all  places, 
the  PEN  Club,  she  was  seated,  talking, 
dressed  all  In  black,  wearing  a  very  handsome 
wide,  black  hat,  thin,  and  radiant.  I  knew 
she  had  been  111,  but  I  didn't  know,  then  how 
seriouslv.  I  said.  "Lorraine,  baby,  you  look 
beautiful,  how  in  the  world  do  you  do  it?" 
She  was  leaving,  I  have  the  Impression  she 
was  on  a  staircase,  and  she  turned  and  smiled 
that  smile  and  said,  "It  helps  to  develop  a 
serious  Illness,  Jimmy!"  and  waved  and  dis- 
appeared. 


WHAT  IS  SECURITY? 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, May  18.  the  Honorable  Frank  P. 
Sanders,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
addressed  over  400  military,  business  and 
civic  leaders  of  Tidewater  Virginia  at  the 
annual  Armed  Forces  Banquet  held  at 
the  Fort  Monroe  Officers  Club  in  Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Under  Secretary  Sanders  eloquently 
and  persuasively  set  forth  the  vital  need 
of  maintaining  the  military  strength  of 
our  country.  He  said: 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  the  best  nego- 
tiator Is  a  man  who  negotiates  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength. 
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His  remarks  were  so  timely  and  so  well 
received  by  his  audience  that  I  thought 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  would 
also  be  greatly  interested  in  them.  There- 
fore, I  am  placing  them  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  their  benefit: 
What  Is  Security? 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  on  the  Vir- 
ginia Peninsula,  surrounded  by  so  many  of 
the  historic  sites  in  the  founding  of  our 
country  and  mindful  of  the  precious  heritage 
of  Independence  and  freedom  which  Is  ours 
because  of  that  which  was  finally  accom- 
plished here.  In  all  the  years  since.  Vir- 
ginians have  been  In  the  front  ranks  of  Amer- 
ica's development,  both  in  peace  and  war. 
Today  you  are  still  there,  working  to  keep 
our  nation  strong  and  secure. 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  this  matter  of  security,  the  role  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  this  Important  area  and 
set  forth  what  I  believe  Is  your  role  and 
mine. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  world  briefly.  Not 
the  world  as  you  would  like  It  to  be  but  the 
way  It  Is.  If  you  were  to  ask  the  average 
Arnerlcan  the  one  national  goal  to  which  we 
could  aspire.  I  think  you  would  find  that  goal 
to  be  peace.  This  is  not  new.  It  has  always 
been  our  oft  elusive  but  constant  goal.  A  na- 
tive Virginian.  George  Marshall,  stated:  "If 
man  does  find  the  solution  for  world  peace 
It  will  be  the  most  revolutionary  reversal  of 
his  record  we  have  ever  known."  The  real 
key  to  world  peace  lies  not  In  war  or  dis- 
armament but  through  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  conflicting  national  interests  by 
negotiation. 

This  approach  has  recently  resulted  in 
far-reaching  and  successful  initiatives  In  our 
nation's  foreign  policy — Initiatives  unpre- 
cedented in  our  time.  In  effect  they  have 
redefined  reality. 

We  have  already  begun  a  second  phase  of 
talks  with  the  Soviets  looking  toward  more 
comprehensive  agreements  In  the  strategic 
arms  area.  Preparatory  talks  and  initiatives 
have  taken  place  for  a  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  In  Europe  and  for 
talks  between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Re- 
ductions In  Europe. 

Certainly,  we  have  made  significant  strides 
on  the  long  and  difficult  Journey  toward  our 
elusive  goal  of  peace.  The  success  thus  far 
achieved  can  be  attributed,  of  course,  to  the 
willingness  of  the  negotiating  parties  to  ac- 
commodate conflicting  Interests.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake,  however,  that  this  willingness  Is 
directly  related  to  the  relative  bargaining 
power  of  the  parties  concerned  and — where 
we  negotiate  In  the  military  area — bargain- 
ing power  is  synonymous  with  military 
strength.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  the 
best  negotiator  Is  a  man  who  negotiates  from 
a  position  of  strength. 

As  we  approach  our  Immediate  goal  of  a 
generation  of  peace,  we  must  avoid  actions 
which  those  at  the  bargaining  table,  with 
us  or  across  from  us,  will  regard  as  weaR- 
nesses,  or  the  loss  of  our  will  to  be  strong. 
The  President  has  forcefully  presented 
such  a  position  of  strength  In  his  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  1974.  Yet  already  we  are 
hearing  cries  to  drastically  reduce  that 
budget,  "i'et  it  is  a  budget  which.  If  measured 
In  constant  dollars  Is  $8.7  billion  below  the 
pre-SEA  budget  of  1964. 

Simply  stated,  as  some  clamor  for  shifts 
In  prforltles.  I  can  only  say  that  the  priori- 
ties have  already  shifted  and  that  we  cannot 
look  at  the  defense  budget  as  a  panacea  to 

solve  other  domestic  problems  if  we  are  to 

maintain  the  defense   potential   we   require 

and  that  I  feel  the  American  people  demand 

of  us.  As  the  President  has  state'''.,  we  must 

"never   fall    short    of   the    mlnlm^lm    needed 

for  security." 

We  have  not  and  will  not  fall  short  of  this 

minimum. 

Our  forces  will  be  smaller  than  they  have 
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been  in  recent  years,  smaller  even  than  we 
had  before  the  Vietnam  War.  For  example: 
There  will  be  a  total  of  16  active  Army  and 
Marine  divisions  at  the  end  of  FY  1974 — 
3-3  fewer  than  la  1964.  We  will  have  a  total 
of  163  active  Air  Force.  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  tactical  fighter  and  attack  squadrons 
at  the  end  of  FY  1974,  compared  with  199 
squadrons  In  1964.  We  will  have  a  total  of 
253  active  major  combat  ships  (including 
attack  submarines)  at  end  FY  1974.  com- 
pared with  407  In  1964.  In  sum,  we  will  have 
a  substantially  smaller  active  force  at  the 
end  of  FY  1974  than  we  had  before  the  Viet- 
nam War. 

This  puts  a  premium  on  the  modernization 
of  our  remaining  forces.  We  are  planning  on 
that  modernization.  In  the  ground  forces 
we  will  be  taking  several  steps  to  Improve 
anti-tank  capabilities — to  develop  and  pro- 
cure a  new  MB  tank.  The  purchase  of  addi- 
tional MAVERICK  air-to-ground  missiles  for 
the  Air  Force  will  also  assist.  We  are  devel- 
oping the  F-15  air  superiority  fighter  for  the 
Air  Force  and  procuring  the  F-14  anti-air 
warfare  fighter  tor  the  Navy.  We  are  Im- 
proving our  close  air  support  capabilities 
with  the  development,  including  advance 
procurement  in  this  year's  budget  submis- 
sion, of  the  Air  Force's  A-10  aircraft,  and 
completing  procurement  of  the  Marines' 
VSTOL  attack  aircraft,  the  Harrier.  In  the 
strategic  field  we  are  proceeding  with  the 
B-1  Bomber  and  TRIDENT  FBM  system. 

The  Navy  also  has  Impressive  plans  for 
modernization.  A  significant  step  forward 
In  Antl-Submarine  Warfare  capabilities  is  be- 
ing made  with  the  transition  to  the  S-3A 
aircraft,  the  first  jet  carrler-based-ASW  air- 
craft. In  shipbuilding,  acquisition  of  3  new- 
nuclear  carriers,  the  new  Spruance  class 
DD's,  the  nuclear  submarine  building  pro- 
gram, plus  new  ship  Initiatives  such  as  pa- 
trol frigate,  patrol  hydrofoil,  sea  control  ship, 
will  assure  that  we  maintain  our  U.S.  sea- 
power  as  number  one  In  the  world  against 
a  Soviet  threat  that  has  benefitted  from  the 
greatest  Naval  buildup  in  history. 

We  cannot  have  the  strong  Armed  Forces 
we  need,  however,  unless  we  have  the  trained 
and  dedicated  people  to  give  life  and  direc- 
tion to  it  all.  For  armies,  navies  and  air 
forces  are  not  only  tanks  and  ships  and 
planes;  those  are  hardware,  cold  and  Immo- 
bile without  living,  breathing  people. 

In  this  era  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force — 
and  make  no  mistake  we  are  there  now  as 
draft  calls  have  ended  and  we  are  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  volunteers — there 
are  two  factors  we  must  consider. 
And  this  Is  where  you  come  In. 
First,  your  attitude  and  the  attitude  of 
our  young  people  toward  the  Armed  Services. 
We  are  trying  to  present  to  them  the  very 
real  advantages  of  service,  as  preparation  for 
life,  as  education,  as  a  chance  to  contribute, 
but  this  win  go  for  naught  unless  we — 
you  and  me — can  show  them  with  their 
"strong  motivation  for  the  building  of  a  bet- 
ter world,  that  their  Idealism  Is  typified  by 
men  and  women  in  uniform — that  their  con- 
tribution to  the  greatness  of  America  Is  the 
devotion  of  their  lives  to  keeping  It  strong 
through  full  time  service — that  they  stand 
m  the  forefront  of  those  ready  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  the  freedom  which  we 
sometimes  take  so  much  for  granted.  Only 
as  we  who  are  older  manifest  our  respect  for 
them  and  support  the  goals  for  which  they 
stand  can  we  expect  our  young  people  to 
refiect  the  same  respect  and  to  seek  military 
service  as  a  rewarding  and  satisfying  career. 
Secondly,  we  want  everyone  to  know  that 
opportunity  In  the  Armed  Services  is  real. 
solid  opportunity. 

The  Armed  Forces  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
world  around  us— we  are  not  perfect.  But  we 
are  making  strides. 

Our  efforts  to  interest,  recruit  and  retain 
young  men  and  women,  including  all  minor- 
ity groups,  are  proving  Increasingly  success- 
ful. The  opportunities  are  real,  ready  for 
the  grasping. 
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We  have  better  pay.  more  travel,  and  high 
potential  for  upward  mobility.  The  average 
salary  In  the  military  services  today  !s 
$8,832.  plus  fringe  benefits  such  as  outstand- 
ing medical  care,  commissaries,  post  ex- 
changes, housing  and  an  excellent  insurance 
program. 

Education — at  all  levels — is  our  high  sell- 
ing point.  In  the  Navy,  for  example,  we  spend 
$680  million  a  year  on  education.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  skills  for  which  Armed  Forces 
train  are  directly  transferable  to  the  civilian 
market.  A  dollar  for  defense  is  not  a  dollar 
thrown  away.  It  is  a  dollar  multiplied  for 
America  many  times  over. 

I  say  again — the  Armed  Services  today  rep- 
resent very  real  opportunity. 

L«t  me  summarize  then  the  situation  In 
the  world  today  and  what  we  can  expect 
for  the  future.  We  see  the  movement  from  an 
era  of  confrontation  to  an  era  of  negotia- 
tions, looking  toward  a  generation  of  peace. 
We  have  proven  that  we  can  maintain  strong 
strategic  position  and  enhance  our  security 
by  agreeing  on  mutual  arms  limitation.  We 
are  committed  to  future  negotiations  of  this 
type.  They  can  be  at  least  equally  as  success- 
ful only  if  we  continue  to  depend  on  the 
military  strength  and  the  strength  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Throughout  the  long  years  of  our  nation's 
history  we  have  depended  on  those  two 
strengths.  Our  birth  as  a  nation  and  our 
growth  to  world  leadership  today  have  been 
possible  only  through  the  united  strength 
of  our  fighting  men  supported  and  guided 
by  the  strength  and  genius  of  our  people.  We 
saw  this  manifested  in  the  bi-partisan  for- 
eign policy  of  the  early  post  World  War  II 
years  united  with  and  supported  by  the  na- 
tional security  policies  of  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Elsenhower,  and  their  successors. 

Today,  we  have  the  same  requirement  for 
unity  between  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
national  security  policy.  We  have  the  same 
continuing  need  for  strong  leadership  to 
steer  us  through  these  still  hazardous  times. 
We  are  fortunate  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment— really  I  should  say  we  are  blessed 
with  our  form  of  government,  as  we  Ameri- 
cans are  blessed  In  so  many  other  ways — 
that  we  have  in  the  institution  of  the  Presi- 
dency the  unifying  factor  of  foreign  and  na- 
tional security  policies.  As  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  Armed  Forces  tonight  let  us  remember 
that  It  Is  the  Institution  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  which,  under  our  Constitution,  has 
given  us  the  strong  leadership  to  meet  chal- 
lenges In  the  past.  We  citizens  can  allow  no 
erosion  of  that  institution — it  must  remain 
strong — for  we  will  surely  need  it  in  order 
to  meet   the  challenges  of  the  future. 

All  of  us  here,  public  servants,  private 
citizens,  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices have  a  clear  duty.  We  must  help  to  keep 
America  strong  in  every  way.  We  must  sup- 
port the  positive  actions  needed  to  continue 
America's  efforts  to  make  this  a  better,  safer 
world.  We  must  continue  to  act  in  positive, 
not  negative,  ways  to  meet  the  needs  and 
to  fulfill  the  desires  of  the  American  people. 
There  is  a  strlrrlng  of  the  breezes  of  peace, 
but  it  is  a  peace  founded  on  our  nation's 
strength,  a  strength  which  makes  it  possible 
for  our  President  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  power,  not  one  of  weakness  Those 
of  us  who  are  with  or  in  the  military  service 
of  our  country  know  that  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  must  always  be  our  ultimate  objec- 
tive This  is  that  to  which  the  man  in  uni- 
form is  dedicated,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  life  to  achieve  it.  This  strength  exists 
solely  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  American 
people 

Earlier  this  year  a  lonely  man  walked  down 
a  ramp  leading  from  an  Air  Force  aircraft— 
the  first  time  In  over  seven  years  his  feet 
had  touched  land  over  which  the  American 
flag  flew.  Then  very  quietly  Captain  Jeremiah 
A.  Denton.  Navy  pilot,  former  POW  and  father 
of  seven,  including  two  with  service  In  Viet- 
nam, speaking  for  these  returning  POW's. 
some  of  whom  you  honor  here  tonight  and  to 
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whom  we  owe  so  much,  said:  "We  are  hon- 
ored to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  our 
country  under  difficult  circumstances.  We  are 
profoundly  grateful  to  our  commander-in- 
chief  and  to  our  nation  for  this  day  God 
bless  America." 

When  we  are  the  recipients  of  such  dedi- 
cation we  have  no  choice  but  to  respond  In 
kind. 

How  we  respond  as  Individuals  and  as  a 
nation  Is  the  measure  of  the  national  security 
we  will  have.  The  choice  Is  strictly  up  to  us— 
to  you  and  to  me.  I  ask  from  you  the  same 
dedication  and  the  same  support  for  them 
and  for  those  who  lead  us  so  that  together 
we  may  continue  to  strive  successfully  to- 
ward our  ultimate  objective. 

May  God  truly  continue  to  bless  America 
through  our  dedication  to  the  Ideals  that 
have  made  this  the  greatest  nation  In  the 
world. 


May  30,  1973 


THE   BATTLE   OVER   COMBINATION 
DRUGS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  been  pro- 
vided with  extraordinary  and,  often,  ar- 
bitrary power  with  regard  to  the  removal 
of  drugs  from  the  American  market. 

The  Kefauver-Harris  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  gave  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion the  responsibility  of  verifying  not 
only  the  safety  of  drugs  but  also  their 
"effectiveness"  prior  to  granting  approval 
to  the  marketing  of  new  drugs. 

On  February  9,  1973,  the  FDA.  through 
the  Federal  Register,  declared  its  inten- 
tion to  remove  23  cough  mixtures  from 
the  market.  The  Government  claimed 
that  it  lacked  "sufficient  evidence"  that 
all  of  the  premixed  ingredients  contrib- 
ute to  the  total  treatment.  This  action 
is  only  part  of  a  continuing  effort  by  the 
FDA  to  eliminate  the  use  of  standard- 
dose  combinations. 

The  decisions  made  in  this  field  are 
the  result  of  bureaucratic  determinations 
from  within  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  its  advisory  panels.  Dis- 
cussing these  bodies  the  staCf  of  Private 
Practice,  the  journal  of  the  Congress  of 
County  Medical  Societies,  declared: 

These  organizations  which  have  such  great 
potential  power  over  medical  prescribing  are 
almost  totally  devoid  of  practicing  doctors 
who  base  their  judgments  on  daily  clinical 
evaluation  In  routine  settings.  The  FDA  has 
only  4500  employees.  ...  Of  these  there  are 
only  approximately  200  physicians,  80  phar- 
macologists and  100  pharmacists  ...  yet 
more  than  300.000  practicing  doctors  and  200 
mUlion  potenial  patients  will  be  affected  by 
the  decisions  made  by  .  .  .  the  FDA. 

Discussing  the  merits  of  combination 
drugs  Private  Practice,  whose  editor  is 
Marvin  H.  Edwards,  noted: 

The  truth  Is.  no  pharmacist,  operating  In 
a  corner  drug  store,  without  expensive  equip- 
ment, could  match  the  quality  control  pro- 
vided by  the  painstaking  and  "highly  expen- 
sive manufacturing  operations  In  every  ma- 
jor pharmaceutical  company — and  whether 
he  could  or  not,  the  cost  of  the  medication 
would  nearly  triple. 

Commenting  upon  the  FDA's  recent 


action    concerning    combination    cough 
medicines.  Private  Practice  declared: 

The  argument  that  a  combination  should 
be  removed  from  the  market  because  it  is  no 
more  effective  than  the  combined  effect  of 
the  individual  medications  Uken  singly  is 
akin  to  suggesting  that  additives  be  removed 
from  gasolines,  hair  sprays  and  pre-packaged 
foods— akin  to  suggesting  that  Betty  Crocker 
cake  mixes  be  banned  from  the  market  be- 
cause the  Ingredients  can  each  be  purchased 
Individually. 

It  is  essential  that  we  carefully  review 
the  extensive  and  often  arbitrary  au- 
thority which  has  been  given  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  discussion  of,  "The  Battle  for 
the  Combinations,"  which  appears  in  the 
AprU  1973  issue  of  Private  Practice,  and 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
The  Battle  fob  the  Combinations 
A  patient  comes  to  you  with  a  cough— a 
painful,  frustrating.  Irritating  cough.  It  has 
kept  him  home  from  work  for  two  days  al- 
ready. He  feels  miserable  and  he  Is  making 
everybody  around  him  feel  miserable.  To  the 
patient  and  his  family,  it  is  a  deceptively 
simple  problem:  hard  to  stop,  perhaps,  but 
nonetheless  a  simple  cough. 

But  it  is  not  so  simple  to  the  doctor.  Is  It? 
You  see  the  threat  of  Lysozyme  attack  on  In- 
flamed cells;  you  see  dry  membrane  and  the 
inability  to  expectorate:  you  see  spasm  and 
reflex— all  things  which  you  must  treat. 

Today  you  can  respond  quickly  by  writing 
a  prescription  for  any  one  of  a  number  of 
pre-mlxed  cough  medicines — medicines 
which  contain  antiallergic  ingredients  and 
liquefying  ingredients,  which  provide  ingre- 
dients for  bronchial  dilatation,  and  ingredi- 
ents to  depress  the  cough  reflex— all  import- 
ant parts  of  the  treatment. 

This  wasn't  always  the  case:  many  of  you 
remember  when  you  had  to  treat  the  ailment 
and  symptoms  separately— or  with  your  own 
fixed-dose  combinations.  In  those  days  most 
pharmacists  were  apt  to  have  a  thick  card 
file  of  such  brand  name  mUtures  as  "Dr. 
Smiths  cough  medicine,"  "Dr.  Jones'  cough 
medicine,"  "Dr.  DavU'  cough  medicine,"  and 
so  forth.  When  a  patient  came  In  with  a 
prescription,  the  pharmacist  selected  tho 
usual  ingredients  and  began  the  mixing  or 
compounding — or,  U  you  were  a  heavy  pre- 
scrlber,  took  your  pre-mlxed  combination 
from  the  shelf. 

Because  the  mixtures  were  by  hand,  and 
In  small  quantities,  there  was  apt  to  be  a 
wide  disparity  betwen  your  cough  mixture  on 
Wednesday  and  another  bottle  mixed  on 
Friday.  Because  the  local  pharmacist  did  not 
have  expensive  equipment,  the  mixtures 
themselves  were  bound  to  be  unstable;  poor 
suspension  sent  ingredients  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  and  the  patients  instructions 
always  began  "shake  well  before  using."  De- 
pending on  the  vigor  of  the  shaking,  the 
patient  might  get  a  dosage  that  was  straight 
alcohol  or  one  that  was  heavv  on  one  ingredi- 
ent and  light  on  another— and  never  the 
same  as  the  time  before. 

The  medicine  was  expensive,  too.  The 
pharm.iclst  had  to  maintain  a  large  Inven- 
tory of  unmixed  ingredients,  and  had  to 
spend  more  time  and  effort  in  filling  each 
prescription.  And  each  product  had  to  be 
packed  separately  and  shipped  separately. 

The  treatment  was  uncertain :  if  you  chose 
not  to  mix  Ingredients,  but  to  prescribe  sep- 
arate medications,  the  patient  might  end  up 
with  four  separate  ingredients  to  be  taken 
either  separately  or  at  the  same  time,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Sometimes  the  patient 
would  take  them  all.  diligently;  sometimes 
he  would  give  up  and  shove  the  medicine 
Into  the  medicine  cabinet;  sometimes  he 
would  simply  tell  the  pharmacist  to  fill  one 
or  two  of  the  prescriptions — only  so  much 
as  he  could  afford  at  the  time — and  he  might 
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get  the  rest  filled  later — or  he  might  not,  de- 
ciding for  himself  what  part  of  the  treat- 
ment he  would  accept. 

Like  most  medical  practice  of  30  years  ago. 
the  prescribing  of  cough  medications  was  far 
inferior  to  the  quality  of  care  avaUable  today. 
But  It  may  not  be  Inferior  to  the  care  avail- 
able tomorrow,  because  there  Is  a  great  dan- 
ger that  cough  treatment — like  many  other 
medical  treatments — ^may  regress  rather  than 
progress. 

Most  of  you  have  probably  never  seen  the 
Federal  Register:  In  fact,  most  Americans 
have  never  seen  It.  Yet  It  affects  every  one 
of  us  In  ways  we  will  never  know,  for  the 
Federal  Register  is  a  unique  publication.  Is- 
sued every  day,  day  after  day,  with  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  small  print  regulating 
everything  from  the  amount  of  red  coloring 
in  an  apple  to  whether  or  not  a  new  tele- 
vision transmitter  can  be  built  In  Terrell, 
Texas. 

It  was  In  the  Federal  Register  (volume 
38,  number  27,  dated  February  9  of  this  year, 
on  page  4006)  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration announced  Its  Intention  to  re- 
move from  the  market  23  cough  mixtures. 

This  notice,  burled  among  some  8,000  pages 
of  fine  print  since  the  first  of  the  year,  gave 
the  pharmaceutical  Industry  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  Just  30  days  to  protest  and 
ask  for  a  hearing,  after  which  a  simple  no- 
tice In  the  same  publication  can,  by  bureau- 
cratic decree,  remove  from  your  patients  the 
benefits  of  every  one  of  these  important 
medicines. 

The  reason  Is  simple:  the  government 
claims  it  lacks  "sufficient  evidence"  that  all 
of  the  pre-mlxed .  Ingredients  contribute  to 
the  total  treatment.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  continued  hos- 
tility toward  the  use  of  standard-dose  com- 
binations, and  is  only  one  step  toward  the 
eventual  removal  of  aU  fixed  combinations. 
Including  some  of  the  most  Important  medi- 
cines available  to  us. 

Where  does  the  FDA  get  this  power?  Prom 
a  law  which  neither  the  medical  profession 
nor  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  opposed — 
Public  Law  87-781,  passed  by  Congress  In 
1962.  These  are  the  so-called  Kefauver-Har- 
ris amendments  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  which  provided  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  verifying  not  only 
safety  but  effectiveness  prior  to  granting 
approval  to  the  marketing  of  new  drug 
products. 

The  truth  is,  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
was  then  already  engaged  in  heavy  research 
to  assure  effectiveness — extensive  double 
blind,  comparative  human  studies,  with  ani- 
mal studies  as  backup.  The  amendments 
only  formalized  what  was  already  a  fact,  and 
nobody  objected.  But  some  observers  were 
uneasy.  One  was  Dr.  Jean  Weston,  who  was 
then  head  of  the  AMA's  Council  on  Drugs. 
The  problem  Dr.  Weston  feared  was  not  in 
the  law  Itself,  but  In  the  always  fertile  ground 
for  bureaucratic  Interpretation  and  regula- 
tion. 

Dr.  Weston's  discomfort  has  proved  to  be 
well-founded.  The  attempt  to  remove  com- 
bination products  from  the  market  is  based 
on  this  simple  statement  In  the  1962  amend- 
ments: 

"If  the  Secretary  finds  .  .  .  that  (1)  .  .  . 
there  is  a  lack  of  substantial  evidence  that 
the  drug  will  have  the  effect  it  purports  or  is 
represented  to  have  under  the  conditions 
of  use  prescribed  .  .  he  shall  Issue  an  order 
refusing  to  approve  the  application." 

By  interpretation,  that  statement  has  been 
stretched  to  give  the  FDA  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  product  may  remain 
on  the  market  If  It  Is  composed  of  several 
Ingredients,  one  or  more  of  which  may  be 
considered  non-essential  in  producing  the 
effect  claimed  for  the  product. 

There  Is  no  question  that  there  may  be 
cases  In  which  a  portion  of  a  mixture  may 
subject  the  patient  to  a  risk  that  he  need 
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not  be  exposed  to  for  treatment  of  his  Indi- 
vidual case — but  the  physician,  who  has  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  his 
patient,  knows  the  patient's  sensitivities  and 
his  therapeutic  needs:  In  those  few  instances 
where  prescription  of  a  standard-dosage  com- 
bination would  be  more  harmful  thtin  bene- 
ficial, it  can  be  assumed  that  the  doctor  will 
prescribe  another  treatment — Just  as  he  de- 
cides dozens  of  times  each  day  what  course 
of  treatmen*  is  safest  and  most  effective  for 
each  patient. 

There  Is  also  no  question  that  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  some  portion  of  the  pre- 
mlxed  combination  Is  not  harmful  but  Is 
simply  not  needed.  Nonetheless,  by  pre- 
scribing a  cough  mixture  which  Is  already 
prepared  the  doctor  may  give  his  patient 
access  to  the  medications  he  does  need,  at  a 
lower  cost,  and  more  conveniently  packaged. 

Who  makes  these  decisions — the  decisions 
that  would  deprive  the  patient  of  a  simple, 
inexpensive,  effective  cough  remedy?  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  Its  ad- 
visory panels  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences/National  Research  Council. 

Yet  these  organizations  which  have  such 
great  potential  power  over  medical  prescrib- 
ing are  almost  totally  devoid  of  practicing 
doctors  who  base  their  Judgments  on  dally 
clinical  evaluation  In  routine  settings. 

The  FDA  has  only  4500  employees,  and  less 
than  half  are  professionals.  Of  these  there 
are  only  approximately  200  physicians,  80 
pharmacologists  and  100  pharmacists.  The 
physicians  on  the  advisory  panels  are.  al- 
most without  exception,  drawn  from  the  aca- 
demic world — either  from  teaching  hospitals 
or  medical  schools;  few.  If  any,  receive  dally 
experience  in  watching  routine  patient  re- 
action. Yet  more  than  300,000  practicing  doc- 
tors and  200  million  potential  patients  will 
be  affected  by  the  decisions  made  by  these 
panels  and  the  FDA. 

The  attack  on  combinations  has  not 
reached  peak — it  Is  Just  beginning.  On  Sep- 
tember 20  of  last  year  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son Introduced  into  the  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  by  Dr.  Richard  Burack.  a  promi- 
nent critic  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  drug  Industry. 

"Doctors,"  Burack  said,  "have  been  pre- 
scribing therapeutically  unnecessary  and  un- 
necessarily expensive  combinations  of  drugs, 
some  of  which  are  or  may  be  Ineffective  .  .  ." 
In  answer  to  the  doctor's  argument  that  com- 
binations are  more  convenient  for  the  pa- 
tient, Burack  simply  states:  ".  .  .  most  doc- 
tors are  relatively  affluent  with  respect  to 
most  patients  who  might  well  prefer  a  minor 
Inconvenience  In  order  to  save  some  money." 

What  he  seems  to  propose  Is  that  the  doc- 
tor prescribe  a  single  drug — which  presum- 
ably would  attack  the  major  problem — and 
a  couple  of  aspirins.  But  to  prescribe  a  full 
range  of  products — a  decongestant,  a  con- 
stricting agent,  an  antispasmodic  agent — in 
other  words,  to  provide  the  same  quality  of 
care — the  doctor  would  not  only  have  to 
cause  his  patient  Inconvenience,  he  would 
have  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  medication 
both  In  terms  of  pharmacy  labor  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  large  stocks  of  Individual 
drugs. 

The  truth  is.  no  pharmacist,  operating  In 
a  corner  drug  store  without  expensive  equip- 
ment, could  match  the  quality  control  pro- 
vided by  the  painstaking  and  highly  expen- 
sive manufacturing  operations  in  every 
major  pharmaceutical  company — and  wheth- 
er he  could  or  not.  the  cost  of  the  medication 
would  nearly  triple. 

The  argument  that  a  combination  should 
be  removed  from  the  market  because  It  Is 
no  more  effective  than  the  combined  effect 
of  the  Individual  medications  taken  singly  Is 
akin  to  suggesting  that  additives  be  removed 
from  gasolines,  hair  sprays  and  prepackaged 
foods — akin  to  suggesting  that  Betty  Crocker 
cake  mixes  be  banned  from  the  market  be- 
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cause  the  Ingredients  can  each  be  purchased 
Individually. 

And,  as  always  when  excessive  regulation 
threatens  to  reduce  the  quality  of  health 
care,  It  Is  the  patient  who  will  be  hurt  the 
most. 

Unfortunately,  too  few  patients  and  too 
few  doctors  are  aware  of  these  proposals  untU 
It  Is  too  late — until  the  removal  has  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  As  a  result,  the  doctor 
loses  another  of  the  weapons  he  uses  to  fight 
Ulness  and  the  patient  suffers  because  a 
medicine  Is  no  longer  avaUable  to  help  him. 

There  is  something  that  can  be  done  about 
It — and  the  threat  to  remove  combinations 
offers  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  start  doing 
something. 

As  soon  as  we  learned  of  the  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register.  Private  Practice  went  Im- 
mediately Into  action:  we  contacted  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  protested  to  the  PDA; 
and  we  sent  more  than  1,000  telegrams  to 
doctors,  urging  them  to  file  written  protests. 
The  result  has  been  a  stream  of  letters  urg- 
ing the  FDA  to  leave  these  Important  prod- 
ucts— these  23  cough  mixtures — on  the 
market  and  In  the  drugstores  for  our 
patients. 

We  In  the  medical  profession  need  to  keep 
our  colleagues  aware  of  what  Is  happentag. 
and  urge  them  to  be  on  the  alert  to  protest 
any  FDA  actions  which  threaten  their  ability 
to  care  for  their  patients. 


SERVICE  OF  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  6  I  took  part  in  an  ecumenical  serv- 
ice in  remembrance  of  21  young  men 
who  died  in  Vietnam.  It  was  a  moving 
tribute  and  it  was  a  fitting  tribute. 

To  be  sure,  there  has  been  much  con- 
troversy over  the  Vietnam  War.  but  this 
commemoration  had  the  support  of 
everj'one  in  the  community. 

I  hope  that  by  bringing  this  event  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  it  will  en- 
courage other  communities  to  have  sim- 
ilar ceremonies. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  account  of  this  com- 
memoration by  one  of  the  organizers 
who  is  also  a  reporter.  He  wrote  this 
story  for  the  Woonsocket  Call. 
"Service  of  Remembrance"  in  Precious 
Blood — 1.000  Pat  Homage  to  21  Viet  Dead 
(By  Tim  Manlgani 

Homage  was  paid  In  an  ecumenclal  offering 
of  prayer  and  song  by  more  than  1.000  per- 
sons who  crowded  into  Precious  Blood  Church 
last  night  In  remembrance  of  21  young  men 
from  Woonsocket  and  North  Smithfield  who 
died  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Entitled  a  "Service  of  Remembrance. "  the 
program  was  attended  by  such  persons  as 
Sen.  Claiborne  Pell.  Congressman  Fernand  J. 
St  Germain.  House  Majority  Leader  John  J. 
Sklffington  Jr..  other  senators  and  representa- 
tives. Mayor  John  A.  Cummlngs.  North 
Smithfield  Administrator  Carl  B.  Sandberg 
and  a  long  list  of  other  dignitaries. 

Those  attending  witnessed  an  hour-long 
tribute  highlighted  by  a  touching  deliverance 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Carpentler.  acting  pas- 
tor of  St.  Agatha's  Church,  and  a  candle 
lighting  ceremony  which  hushed  the  church 
into  the  most  solemn  moments  of  the  service. 

A  candle  was  lighted  for  each  of  the  31 
veterans  by  a  member  of  his  Immediate  fam- 
ily— escorted    by    a    military    man    In    full 
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dress — as  an  act  of  faith  In  the  belief  that 
what  the  young  men  died  for  stUl  lives. 

As  Father  Carpenter  put  It  In  keeping  with 
the  theme  of  the  service,  "In  remembering, 
we  can  bring  dead  men  back  to  life;  we  can 
recall  they  cared  enough  to  give  the  very 
best." 

Father  Carpentier.  who  lost  a  brother  In 
the  war.  told  the  huge  gathering,  "One  of 
the  easiest  and  hardest  things  for  a  human 
being  to  do  is  to  forget."  He  said  forgetting, 
at  times,  can  be  like  a  "medicine." 

"But  sometimes  we  forget  too  easily."  he 
cautioned,  "we  forget  what  should  not  be 
forgotten." 

Calling  death  "the  greatest  mystery  of  all," 
the  priest  said,  "we  are  proud  to  honor  these 
men  and  their  families  today  as  a  com- 
munity." 

Then  Father  Carpentier  read  a  sermon  he 
delivered  almost  Ave  years  ago,  shortly  before 
his  own  brother  died,  concerning  the  pains 
of  a  young  man  and  his  family  psirtlng  at 
Logan  Airport,  Boston,  as  the  young  man 
left  for  Vietnam.  It  was/  In  all  probability, 
based  on  his  brother's  departure. 

AN  Address  of  Remembrance 
(By  Rev.  Robert  A.  Carpentier) 

One  of  the  easiest  and  one  of  the  hardest 
things  for  us  human  beings  to  do  is  to  forget. 
To  forget  can  be  something  good  or  some- 
thing bad.  It  can  be  like  medicine  that 
soothes  the  pain.  It  can  lift  us  up  from  the 
darkness  of  painful  days  to  the  light  of  a 
better  day.  It  can  strengthen  us  to  live  the 
present  with  courage.  But  sometimes,  we 
too  easily  forget  what  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. And  so  God,  our  loving  Creator,  has 
given  to  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  powers 
we  have  as  men  .  .  .  the  power  to  remember. 
And  this  too,  like  forgetting,  can  either  be 
good  or  bad.  It  is  bad  If,  by  remembering, 
we  continually  live  In  the  past  rather  than 
the  present.  But  to  remember  Is  also  good. 
For  It  Is  by  remembering  that  Joy  is  brought 
to  sorrow,  that  healing  Is  brought  to  pain, 
that  life  Is  made  stronger  than  death,  that 
separation  In  some  way,  however  slight.  Is 
breached.  In  remembering,  we  can  bring 
dead  men  back  to  life. 

I  guess  this  Is  why  It  Is  so  fitting  for  us 
to  come  together  this  evening  to  remember, 
to  call  to  mind  the  actions  of  twenty-one 
young  men  from  Woonsocket  and  North 
Smlthfleld  who  have  cared  enough  to  give 
the  very  best  ...  to  give  their  own  lives  for 
us.  Their  sacrifices  symbolize  those  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  served  us  In  Viet- 
nam. We  are  proud  to  honor  them  today  as 
a  community. 

I  remember.  It  was  five  years  ago  this 
month.  Mother's  Day  May  12,  1968  to  be  ex- 
act, that  In  this  very  church.  I  delivered  a 
sermon  In  which  I  tried  to  recreate  the  feel- 
ings that  must  have  been  the  apostles  as 
Jesus  told  them,  "I  must  go  away."  To  draw 
an  analogy,  I  spoke  about  a  young  man  and 
the  feelings  of  his  mother  as  he  left  for 
Vietnam.  I  very  seldom  write  out  a  sermon, 
but  I  did  this  particular  one.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  what  I  said  on  that  day. 
It  was  written  before  my  own  brother  died 
In  the  war. 

"There  are  Just  a  few  hours  remaining. 
The  flight  from  Logan  Airport  leaves  at  11 
PM.  It's  now  nine  o'clock  and  the  last  good 
byes  are  being  given  to  those  at  home.  Then 
the  youngest  son  steps  Into  the  car.  accom- 
panied by  his  mother  and  two  others.  It's 
only  a  short  drive  to  Logan,  but  on  that 
evening,  the  drive  seems  shorter.  All  In  the 
car  are  nervous  but  try  not  to  show  It.  The 
radio  Is  softly  playing,  the  only  sound  that 
breaks  the  silence.  And  whatever  words  are 
spoken  are  Just  unsettled  expressions  that 
try  to  relieve  the  mind  from  the  reality  which 
Is  taking  place.  The  traffic  in  Boston  is  very 
light.  Within  an  hour,  the  car  comes  to  a 
stop  in  front  of  the  United  Airlines  Terminal. 
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In  seconds  and  without  too  many  words,  the 
youngest  son  carries  his  duffel  bag  Into  the 
terminal  and  checks  It  on  Flight  114.  As  hours 
sometimes  seem  like  minutes,  so  now  the 
minutes  seemed  like  seconds.  The  terminal 
is  practically  deserted  now  except  for  the  few 
night  travelers.  Then  the  loudspeaker  blares 
out:  "Flight  114  from  Boston  to  Chicago  is 
leaving  at  Gate  3.'  The  son  then  says  to  his 
mother:  "Mom,  don't  worry,  I  have  to  go,  but 
I'll  be  back  soon.  It's  better  for  you  and  me 
that  I  go.'  And  so  the  boy,  now  a  man,  fades 
out  of  sight.  And  she  still  lingers  a  little 
while,  empty,  lost,  hoping  that  the  noise  of 
the  Jet  soaring  towards  the  West  and  Viet- 
nam will  fill  the  sudden  void.  And  the  only 
words  that  bring  any  consolation  are  those 
of  her  son:  "I  have  to  go.  It's  best  for  you 
and  me.'  " 

Words  such  as  these  do  bring  consolation 
to  us  for  we  know  that  these  men  stood  up 
and  acted  out  of  conviction,  and  they  died  in 
the  process  of  carrying  out  what  they  felt 
was  their  responsibility  In  life.  This  Is  why 
we  honor  them  today.  However,  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  truth  did  not  make  the  moment 
of  separation  any  less  painful.  Many  of  you  In 
this  church  have  experienced  that  painful 
moment.  But  for  some  of  you,  that  tUne  of 
separation  has  been  short,  although  It  was 
filled  with  many  days  of  anxiety  and  fear. 
However,  these  days  look  like  fleeting  mo- 
ments now  and  are  almost  easily  forgotten  as 
these  young  men  and  their  families  have 
experienced  the  Joy  of  reunion.  We  thank 
those  men  for  their  service  in  the  persons 
of  the  Vietnam  veterans  who  are  present 
today. 

For  others,  the  separation  became  a  living 
hell  as  a  loved  one  became  a  prisoner,  or 
worse  still,  as  he  was  listed  as  "Missing  In  Ac- 
tion." However,  for  many  of  these  men  and 
their  families,  the  time  of  waiting  Is  over  and 
the  separation  has  turned  Into  Joyful  re- 
unions. We  remember  these  men  today  In  the 
person  of  Sergeant  Dennis  Telller  and  his 
mother  and  father  and  we  thank  them  for 
their  service. 

But  for  many  others,  there  will  never  be 
any  reunion,  and  the  most  we  can  do  Is  RE- 
MEMBER. Among  the  thousands  of  men  who 
have  died  In  Vietnam,  there  were  twenty-one 
from  Woonsocket  and  North  Smlthfleld.  This 
Is  quite  a  price  to  pay  as  small  American 
communities.  But  the  price  Is  even  greater 
for  the  families  that  are  Involved.  These  are 
the  men,  these  are  the  families  we  remember 
on  this  special  day. 

These  men  are  no  longer  with  us,  and.  be- 
cause of  that.  It  Is  so  easy  to  forget.  For 
their  parents,  or  wife  or  child  or  families, 
forgetting  is  not  so  easy.  We,  as  a  commu- 
nity, want  to  remember.  And  as  we  remem- 
ber, these  men  live  and  continue  to  Influence 
our  lives.  By  remembering  we  say  Thank 
You  to  them,  and  through  our  presence,  we 
say  Thank  You  to  their  families  who  have  so 
Intimately  Joined  In  the  sacrlflce  of  these 
men.  To  you,  parents  and  families,  we  say 
to  you  that  we  will  never  be  able  to  repay 
you  for  this  gift  of  self  that  you  have  offered 
for  us.  But  we  hope  that  as  we  honor  these 
men  today,  we  are  In  some  way  soothing  your 
pain,  and  that  by  our  remembering,  we  are 
helping  you  to  forget  the  pain  of  separation. 
My  brothers  and  sisters,  we  are  told  that 
life  Is  a  mystery  ...  a  mystery  to  be 
lived,  not  solved.  Death  Is  also  a  mystery,  the 
greatest  of  mysteries.  And  death  of  Itself 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  We  can  only  begin  to 
understand  It  if  we  look  at  It  in  relation  to 
life.  As  we  look  at  the  lives  of  these  men.  we 
see  that  they  lived  for  us.  Their  lives  became 
a  beautiful  song  they  sang  for  \is.  Their 
death  begins  to  make  sense  because  they 
lived  for  us.  And  they  live  today  If  we  dare  to 
let  them  sing  their  song  again  by  remember- 
ing. In  the  song  there  Is  pain,  but  In  their 
singing  it  we  find  comfort. 

So  we  try  to  remember  .  .  .  for  It  Is  In  re- 
membering them  that  they  live  on.  It  Is  In 
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remembering  them  that  they  remain  for  us  a 
light  of  hope.  It  is  In  remembering  them  that 
their  lives  go  marching  on. 

Father  Carpentier  ended  as  the  40-member 
choral  choir  began  leading  the  congregation 
in  the   "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. " 

One  of  the  candle  ceremony's  most  touch- 
ing moments  came  when  the  one  was  lit  in 
memory  of  Sf>ec.  4  Rene  A.  Bols.  son  of 
Armand  and  Eva  Bols.  both  of  North  Smith- 
field.  Specialist  Bols  was  the  only  one  of  the 
21  honored  who  was  married  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  wife,  the  former  Sharon  Ben- 
jamin, now  of  MUlville,  bore  him  a  son, 
named  after  him,  a  month  after  the  soldier 
was  killed. 

The  sou,  now  4  years  old,  marched  bravely 
to  the  altar  with  his  military  escort,  Navy 
Chief  Joseph  J.  Eckles,  and  lighted  the  candle 
for  the  father  he  has  never  known.  Several 
members  of  the  Bols  family  were  present  to 
witness  the  event. 

Another  of  the  most  solemn  moments 
came  when  Mrs.  Shirley  Labrecque  of  2187 
Diamond  Hill  Road,  lighted  two  candles. 

The  mother  is  one  of  the  very  few  in  the 
country,  possibly  the  only  one  In  New  Eng- 
land, who  lost  two  sons  in  the  war.  They 
were  Army  Pfc.  Robert  W.  Labrecque  and 
Army  Pfc.  Paul  E.  Labrecque,  both  18  at  the 
times  of  their  deaths. 

A  candle  was  also  lighted  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Ray  of  84  Bourdon  Blvd.  in  memory  of  her 
son.  Army  S.  Sgt.  James  M.  Ray  who  died  of 
malnutrition  in  Communist  captivity  about 
18  months  after  his  capture  March  18.  1968. 
Mrs.  Ray  had  hoped  for  almost  five  years  for 
her  son's  return. 

Candles  were  also  lighted  in  memory  of 
Army  S.  Sgt.  Henry  R.  Lambert,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  Lambert  of  164  Ward  St.; 
Army  Spec.  4  Richard  L.  Lanctot.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edouard  J.  Lanctot  of  231  Vose 
St.;  Army  Spec.  Robert  N.  Lebrun,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Lebrun  of  161  Bur- 
rlngton  St.;  Army  Sgt.  Richard  M.  Beaure- 
gard, son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Beaure- 
gard of  77  Grace  Ave.,  and  Army  Pfc.  Frede- 
rick T.  Carter,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W. 
Carter  of  Follet  St.,  North  Smlthfleld. 

Also.  Army  Pvt.  Leon  J.  Atteridge  Jr.,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  J.  Atteridge  Sr.  of 
71  Main  St..  SlatervUle:  Marine  Cpl.  Rene  R. 
Coutu.  son  of  Mrs.  Jeanne  Coutu  of  127 
South  St.:  Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Richard  E. 
Ducharme.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rustand 
Ducharme  of  706  Harris  Ave.;  Marine  Pfc. 
Paul  L.  Durand,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel 
C.  •  •  •  Army  Second  Lt.  Dennis  E.  Burke, 
son  of  Mrs.  Raymond  Burke,  of  127  Spring  St. 

Also,  Army  Pfc.  Luclen  G.  Carpentier.  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anatole  Carpentier  of  299 
Morin  Heights  Blvd.;  Army  Sgt.  Robert  J. 
Frisk,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Frisk 
of  Slater  Drive,  SlatersvUle;  Army  Spec.  4 
Robert  W.  Lauzon.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Lauzon  of  444  Wood  Ave.:  Cpl.  Gerald 
H.  Lavoie,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phllias  Lavoie 
of  Tarkin  Road.  Nasonville;  Airman  1.  C. 
Alan  D.  Curtis,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
C.  Curtis  of  574  North  Main  St.;  Marine  Sgt. 
Paul  R.  Rivet,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldor 
Rivet  of  213  Greenville  Road,  and  Army  Pfc. 
Ronald  J.  Brissette,  son  of  the  late  Alcee 
and  Blanche  Brissette. 

Brlssette's  nephew,  named  after  him, 
lighted  the  candle  in  his  memory. 

The  Rev.  Rene  Oagne.  Precious  Blood  pas- 
tor, officiated  at  the  call  to  worship  during 
which  he  welcomed  the  congregation,  re- 
marked he  wEis  impressed  to  see  such  a  large 
gathering,  and  noted  that  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  "so  many  care." 

As  attention  was  drawn  to  the  waiting 
candles  on  the  altar,  a  large  wreath  especi- 
ally designed  with  white  flowers  and  21  red 
ones  and  two  color  guards  bearing  flags  of 
the  US  and  Rhode  Island,  the  choir  sang 
"The  Impossible  Dream." 

The  affirmation  of  God"s  word  was  delivered 
by   the   Rev.    George   Harvey,   pastor  of   the 
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Slatersvllle  Congregational  Church,  and  the 
Rev.  Luclen  Rousel,  pastor  of  Our  Lady 
Queen  of  Martyrs  Church,  led  the  congrega- 
tion lu  responsive  readings. 

The  choir,  which  also  sang  "Let  There  Be 
Peace  on  Earth,"  was  under  the  direction 
of  William  Cooper,  organist.  Soloist  was 
Walter  Polucha.  A  duet  entitled  "If  We  Only 
Have  Love,"  was  sung  by  Rachelle  Belisle  and 
Walter  Crepeau. 

Omer  A.  Sutherland.  Woonsocket  attorney, 
read  letters  from  the  White  House  and  Sen. 
John  O.  Pastore.  then  sounded  off  the  names 
of  veterans  during  the  candle  ceremony. 

Benediction  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Rich- 
ard C.  Leupold.  pastor  of  First  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  who  said  the  veterans  remem- 
bered "help  us  fulfill  our  dreams  of  love, 
{jeace  and  freedom." 

Servicemen  who  volunteerd  as  escorts, 
ushers  and  color  guards  Include  Sgt.  IC.  Paul 
L.  Rollins.  Sgt.  IC.  Hugh  L.  Buzzell,  Sgt. 
IC  Richard  F.  Silva,  S.  Sgt.  Terance  Rene, 
S.  Sgt.  Joseph  F.  Larose.  Sgt.  IC  Harvey  Van- 
Brocklyn  Jr.,  Navy  Chiefs  Everett  W.  Charles, 
Jerald  M.  Butler,  Normand  A.  "DJ  "  Dejardlns, 
Eckles,  Williams  W.  Kirtllnk,  Michael  Rapoza, 
M.  Sgt.  John  CaslUl.  Tech.  Sgt.  Conrad  Paq- 
uette.  S.  Sgt.  Joseph  Flannery.  S.  Sgt.  Francis 
Masse.  Airman  IC.  Norman  Girard,  Airman 
Ronald  Cousineau.  M.  Sgt.  M.  R.  Coyle.  M. 
Sgt.  R.  Gordon.  S.  Sgt.  Robert  Quirk,  S.  Sgt. 
William  Shlnn,  S.  Sgt.  Harold  Brandenburg, 
and  Sgt.  Peter  Castricone. 

The  service  was  the  result  of  about  nine 
weeks  of  preparation  by  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Father  Carpentier,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leu- 
pold, Father  Roussel.  Councilman  Charles  O. 
Bishop  Jr.  and  Tim  Manigan  of  The  Woon- 
socket Call. 

The  brochures,  wreath,  corsages  and  bou- 
tonnleres,  limousine  services,  ushers  and 
many  other  services  which  went  into  the 
program  were  donated  by  Woonsocket  area 
Ijusinesses  and  private  citizens. 

The  entire  program  was  broadcast  live 
over  WWON.  I 


VALUES.  POLITICS.  AND  THE 
HUMAN  COMMUNITY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  29.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  most  thoughtful  address  delivered 
by  Kenneth  W.  Thompson,  vice  presi- 
dent. Rockefeller  Foundation,  on  the 
subject  of  "Values.  Politics,  and  the  Hu- 
man Community." 

Mr.  Thompson's  address  was  delivered 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Association  for  Foreign  Student  Affairs 
on  May  3.  1973: 

Values,  PoLmcs   and   the   HtrMAN 
Community 

(By  Kenneth  W.  Thompson) 

It  Is  Illusory  to  think  that  politics  can  be 
free  of  values.  Those  spokesmen  of  real 
polltik  whom  we  read  long  after  the  passing 
of  their  historical  era  called  not  for  the  re- 
pudiation but  the  relnterpretatlon  of  values. 
Machiavelli  wrote  of  "'virtu,"  Rousseau  of 
"the  noble  savage,"  and  the  nationalists  of 
"national  glory."  The  debate  over  values, 
despite  the  claims  of  so-called  value-free  so- 
cial science,  has  never  been  between  one 
school  of  thought  espousing  values  and  an- 
other rejecting  all  values.  Rather,  almost  al- 
ways, it  Involves  two  groups  with  different 
sets  and  concepts  of  values — different 
perspectives  on  the  nature  and  content  of 
values.  No  one  who  lives  In  a  human  com- 
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munity  can  be  wholly  amoral  if  he  would 
work  with  and  deserve  the  trust  and  response 
of  others.  We  recall  the  reference  by  Harold 
Nicholson  to  the  classic  definition  of  the 
diplomat  as  ""a  man  sent  abroad  to  lie  and 
deceive  In  the  Interest  of  his  country."  Yes, 
said  Nicholson,  but  also  he  must  return  to 
negotiate  another  day. 

Part  of  our  problem  In  gaining  clarity  on 
values  In  international  politics  Is  that  most 
of  us  are  endles.sly  tempted  either  to  Inflate 
or  disparage  the  role  of  morality  in  politics 
and  thus  fall  prey  at  opposite  extremes  to 
morallsm  or  cynicism  in  our  views. 

MORALISM    AND    CYNICISM 

The  moralist  Inflates  the  place  of  values 
by  sanctifying  every  short-term  and  paro- 
chial Interest,  absolutizing  higher  goals  Into 
rigid  principles  that  obstruct  the  political 
process  and  raising  moral  formulations  to  the 
level  of  Irrelevance.  No  moral  disease  is  more 
commonplace  than  to  impute  final  virtue  to 
Immediate  and  practical  measures  and.  In 
western  culture,  liberalism  has  suffered  most 
from  this  disease.  While  every  act  in  state- 
craft, as  In  life,  has  its  worth,  the  moralist 
errs  by  elevating  the  routine  to  the  same  level 
as  objective  truth.  Thus,  in  statecraft, -there 
are  countless  procedures  and  acts,  such  as 
Issuing  visas  or  preparing  protocols,  that  are 
a  vital  part  of  the  diplomatic  process.  Yet. 
what  Is  to  be  gained  by  pretending  that  these 
Important  measures,  which  are  part  of  the 
day's  work,  are  sacred  to  the  point  of  being 
beyond  criticism  and  change?  If  It  is  wrong 
to  deny  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  work- 
a-day  world,  it  is  also  an  error  to  equate  it 
with  all  truth  and  Justice  and  place  it  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  change.  There  Is  too  much 
arrogance  in  maintaining  that  every  prag- 
matic move  we  make  Is  endowed  with  some 
kind  of  ultimate  virtue. 

AMERICANS   PLACE    MORALS    OtTTSlDE   POLITICAL 
PROCESS 

A  more  serious  falling  of  the  moralist,  par- 
ticularly In  the  United  States,  is  to  absolutize 
particular  ends  and  values,  thus  placing  them 
outside  the  political  process.  Whenever  po- 
litical goals  are  cast  in  the  language  of  abso- 
lute right  and  wrong,  implementing  them 
through  the  democratic  process  becomes  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible.  The  most  fateful 
example  of  this  was  the  breakdown  of  de- 
mocracy at  the  time  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  Once  each  side  had  framed  the  Issue  In 
terms  of  Its  total  righteousness  and  the  com- 
plete depravity  of  the  other,  the  workings  of 
democracy,  with  the  necessary  play  of  com- 
promise and  adjustment,  became  impossible. 
The  Wars  of  Religion  are  an  earlier  example  of 
absolutizing  particularistic  ends,  and  history 
attests  that  man  is  never  so  cruel  and  intrac- 
table as  when  he  becomes  a  crusader  for  moral 
and  religious  goals.  If  liberals  are  more  prone 
to  sanctify  certain  immediate  political  and 
social  Interests,  the  religious  and  moralistic 
historically  have  been  prime  offenders  In  ab- 
solutizing values  and  goals. 

MORALS  OFTEN   RAISED  TO  TOWERS  Or 
IRRELEVANCE 

If  the  doctrines  of  moralists  can  lead  to 
rigidity  and  brutality,  their  habits  and  style 
can  lead  to  irrelevance  For  moralists  are  wont 
to  raise  ends  and  values  to  such  towering 
heights  as  to  give  them  a  quality  of  irrele- 
vance as  respects  all  those  practical  and  press- 
ing choices  that  confound  men  in  daily  life. 
Thus,  it  was  noble  to  talk,  following  World 
War  I,  about  a  new  and  better  world,  but,  for 
those  who  sought  to  hammer  out  the  peace 
in  Paris,  the  towering  doctrines  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  bore  little  If  any  relationship  to  the 
harsh  Issues  they  struggled  to  resolve. 

CYNICS    CLOAK    SELF-INTEREST    IN    IDEOLOGY 

Yet.  cynics  are  as  misguided  and  destruc- 
tive as  the  moralists  when  they  approach  Is- 
sues of  values.  They  are  misled  by  the  dis- 
covery that  men  are  never  as  vlrtuoxis  as 
they  claim  to  be  and  Interpret  this  as  proof 
that  in  man  there  is  no  virtue,  fociologlsts, 
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such  as  Weber,  identified  the  taint  of  de- 
ception In  every  virtuous  act.  We  cover  our 
self-Interest  with  a  tissue  of  Ideological  ra- 
tionalization. \\'e  never  do  anything  as  in- 
dividuals or  nations  for  our  own  good  but 
for  the  good  of  others,  or  as  part  of  his- 
tory's unfolding  process.  There  are  some 
blatant  examples  of  this:  Stalin's  liquidat- 
ing of  the  kulaks  as  a  necessary  and  inevit- 
able step  in  the  history-fulfilling  design  of 
communism;  Hitler's  cremation  of  so-called 
liiferlor  races  as  a  necessary  hygienic  meas- 
ure to  assure  continued  Teutonic  superior- 
ity; and  some  of  the  actions  taken  In  China 
during  the  Cultural  Revolution. 

MEN    ARE    SELDOM     AS    MORAL     AS    THEY     CLAIM 

However,  the  less  blatant  examples  may 
be  more  significant  and  all-pervasive.  When- 
ever men  and  nations  act,  their  claims  of 
morality  are  larger  than  their  actions  war- 
rant. If  this  is  deception,  it  is  apparently 
an  almost  inevitable  form  of  self-deception 
since  nations,  no  less  than  individuals,  must 
persuade  themselves  that  their  deeds  are 
legitimate  because  consistent  with  some 
larger  frame  of  value.  The  parent  never  dis- 
ciplines the  child  except  for  its  own  good. 
The  powerful  nation  never  goes  to  war  ex- 
cept In  the  Interests  of  peace  and  justice. 
The  problem  about  these  actions  is  not  that 
they  are  all  devoid  of  some  residual  Justice 
nor  that  the  claims  of  goodness  never  serve 
to  lift  men  and  groups  above  the  selfish 
and  the  mundane.  It  Is  rather  that  we  are 
seldom  as  moral  as  we  claim  to  be,  whether 
as  self-righteous  individuals  or  when  we 
speak  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 

CYNICS      AND      MORALISTS      DELUDE     THEMSELVES 
EQUALLY 

The  Irony  of  our  self-righteousness  Is  that 
there  Is  virtue  in  our  very  self-deception 
about  our  righteousness.  H>T30crisy  Is  the 
tribute  that  vice  pays  to  virtue  and,  by 
claiming  some  form  of  virtue  for  himself 
or  his  acts,  the  selfish  man  reaches  up  at 
least  a  little,  toward  a  goal  that  is  higher 
than  his  selfishness.  Thus,  the  cynic  who 
finds  total  depravity  in  man's  self -righteous- 
ness is  as  deluded  as  the  moralist  who  sees 
only  shining  virtue  and  goodness  In  man. 
The  redxictlo  ab  absurdum  of  cynicism  is 
the  response  of  a  diplomatist  who,  on  learn- 
ing of  the  death  of  a  fellow  diplomatist, 
asked,  what  can  have  been  his  motive?" 

THE     MORAL     PROBLEM  :    NOT   RIGHT   AND   WRONG, 
BUT    RIGHT    AND    RIGHT 

The  difficulty  we  have  In  talking  about 
values  arises  from  the  fact  there  is  not  one 
morality  but  many.  Morals  and  values,  at 
every  level,  cluster,  compete  and  may  be  in 
conflict.  Most  debates  about  values  are  not 
debates  between  right  and  wrong  but  be- 
tween rights  and  rights — and  this  makes 
their  resolution  so  endlessly  complicated. 
Thus,  we  believe  in  freedom  of  speech,  but 
what  about  crying  fire  In  a  crowded  theatre? 
We  have  faith  In  the  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
science,  but  does  this  extend  to  a  graduate 
student  building  an  atomic  bomb  in  his 
kitchen?  We  strive  for  social  justice  and 
equality,  but  what  do  we  do  when  systems 
of  order  and  social  stability  crumble?  In 
developing  societies,  how  do  we  reconcile 
the  goal  of  the  civil  society  with  the  need, 
temporarily,  it  is  said,  for  a  military  regime? 

The  moralist  may  take  satisfaction  from 
proclaiming  to  the  hard-pressed  citizen  lead- 
er that  there  are  obvious  and  clear-cut  moral 
answe:-s  to  such  choices.  The  cynic,  in  turn, 
may  find  an  oppcsite  way  out  by  boasting 
that  he  knows  there  are  no  moral  answers. 
Caucht  up  in  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
policy  not  rhetoric,  the  re.>t  of  mankind  can 
indulge  neither  of  these  luxuries.  They  must 
find  the  best  possible  answers  knowing,  with 
Meinecke.  that.  "Every  authentic  tragedy  is 
a  shattering  demonstration  that  moral  life 
cannot  be  regulated  like  clockwork  and  that 
even  the  purest  strivings  for  good  can  be 
forced  into  the  most  painful  choices." 
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MIND   IS  A   FRAGILE  cmDE  WHICH   MUST  CHOOSE 

Instead,  the  facile  optimism  of  p>olltical 
and  social  scientists  that  models  can  be 
found  for  resolving  problems  at  every  social 
level  is  nearly  as  mischievous  as  that  of  the 
moralist  or  the  cynic.  We  are  involved  in 
human  endeavor  in  which  the  tragic  element 
of  life  plays  a  part.  The  human  mind  is  at 
best  a  fragile  guide.  Fcr  all  the  power  of 
systematic  disciplined  scientific  studies,  we 
are  dealing  with  stages  in  the  historical 
process  and  individual  acts  that  involve 
hubrU.  There  are  fatal  flaws  in  our  ability  to 
choose;  our  best  wisdom  falls  short  of  what 
is  required.  Raymond  Aron  quoted  Montes- 
quieu in  a  recent  commentary  on  Henry  Kis- 
singer. Montesquieu  wrote,  "Even  wisdom 
has  its  excesses."  Aron  applied  this  to  Kis- 
singer's valiant  efforts  to  open  up  United 
States  foreign  policy  to  contacts  with  China. 
Aron  aslced  Kissinger  If  he  didn't  feel  that, 
In  reaching  out  to  his  enemies,  he  was  for- 
getting his  friends;  and  according  to  Aron. 
Kissinger  admitted  there  was  that  risk. 

VIOLENCE    IS    BORN    OF    MORAL    ABSOLtTrES 

Yet.  even  the  fact  of  tragedy  will  not  ex- 
cuse us  from  acting.  Perhaps  the  first  step 
on  the  thousand-mile  Journey  toward  grap- 
pling with  moral  problems  is  understanding 
that  violence  is  most  often  born  out  of  a 
single  value  orientation.  This  form  of  seduc- 
tion Is  a  constant  companion  of  all  those 
who  face  moral  choices.  Whenever  complex- 
ity exists,  we  seek  to  reduce  it  by  focusing 
•sharply  on  a  single  value.  In  the  1930's  fol- 
lowing the  most  painful  economic  depression 
In  our  history,  reformers  proposed  that  eco- 
nomic security  would  assure  happiness  and 
well-being  for  all  the  people.  Intellectuals 
and  scholars  were  urged  to  concentrate  on 
business  cycles  and  the  needs  of  economic 
man.  and  "the  best  and  the  brightest"  of 
that  day  sissumed  that  progress  on  this  front 
would  be  sufficient.  "The  problems  of  the 
1960's  dramatize  clearly  that  economic  ad- 
vancement has  not  been  sufficient. 

VIETNAM:    PUBLIC    POLICY   ADRIFT   FROM 
CULTURAL-POLITICAL    MOORINGS 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  turned  in  the  1950's 
to  programs  of  national  security  and  defense 
long  absent  from  national  pwlicy  of  a  na- 
tion isolating  itself  from  the  struggles  for 
Europe  until  the  eleventh  hour  Yet,  na- 
tional defense  and  International  security 
svstems  cut  adrift  from  cultural  and  politi- 
cal moorings  are  bound  to  flounder.  We  dis- 
covered in  Vietnam  that  neither  collective 
security  nor  military  defense  is  sufficient  If 
we  fall  to  tie  them  to  knowledge  of  political 
movements  or  the  cultural  context. 

CULTURE    CAN    DEFEAT    RAW    POWER 

The  lesson  for  International  politics  Is 
that,  even  for  security  policies,  cultural  fac- 
tors may  be  more  important  than  raw  power. 
What  is  vital  In  international  politics  Is  our 
perception  of  ourselves  and  our  Interests  as 
a  people  and  nation,  of  the  Interests  and 
commitments  of  others  and  of  our  common 
Interests.  And  these  perceptions  are  deter- 
mined not  by  interests  alone  but  by  the 
cultural  and  value  context  of  ourselves  and 
others.  For  big  countries,  this  is  no  less  Im- 
portant than  small  countries  There  is  dan- 
ger In  war  gaming — both  academically  and  In 
International  politics.  All  too  often.  It  can 
give  false  assurance  and  false  -security;  and 
we  must  be  on  guard  against  it.  And  the  best 
way  to  be  on  guard  Is  to  keep  our  eye  on 
values  and  the  cultural  context  as  we  think 
about  the  moral  problem. 

MORAL    DIMENSIONS  :     SOME    DECISIONS    MUST 
BE    MADE 

This  leads  to  my  final  word.  There  are 
levels  and  dimensions  at  which  the  moral 
problem  can  be  brought  Into  focus.  One  Is 
the  level  of  a  certain  minimum  concern  for 
moral  discrimination — falling  here,  we  de- 
stroy ourselves  and  the  society.  Positively, 
the  response  to  the  needs  of  blacks  and  other 
minorities    long    the   victims   of   racial   dls- 
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crimination  Illustrates  what  a  nation  must 
do.  Negatively,  there  are  certain  things  a 
civilized  people — whatever  the  ambiguities 
and  pressures — must  not  do.  Watergate  may 
become  the  tragic  symbol  for  this.  If  doubts 
arise  that  we  have  not  measured  up  to  this 
minimum  standard,  we  destroy  all  trust  and 
confidence — the  cement  that  holds  us  to- 
gether. The  International  equivalent  !s  a  de- 
cent respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind — 
and,  we  must  add.  the  rights  of  mankind. 

THE    MARSHALL    PLAN;     ILLUSTRATION    FOR    A 
RULE 

A  second  level  Is  to  seek  common  Interests 
even  in  areas  where  values  Inevitably  differ 
and  conflict.  This  Is  the  moral  problem  in 
foreign  affairs.  The  values  of  Individuals  and 
groups  are  subject  to  different  constraints. 
In  the  words  of  Cavour.  "If  we  had  done  for 
ourselves  what  we  did  for  the  state,  what 
scoundrels  we  would  have  been."  The  tri- 
umph of  the  Marshall  Plan  was  that,  for  a 
brief  historical  moment,  both  moral  and  po- 
litical Interests  drew  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  together.  Today  we  hear  talk 
of  a  wider  European  community,  of  trllater- 
allsm  (Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  States) 
and,  I  would  hope,  more  and  more  talk  of 
North  South  Interests  In  helping  and  learn- 
ing from  each  other.  What  goes  on  at  this 
level  suggests  that,  where  interests  converge 
and  problems  loom  large,  there  are  possibili- 
ties for  peoples  of  very  divergent  systems  and 
Ideologies  to  come  together — In  their  needs. 

COMMON  interest:    UNIFY,  RESPECT  THE  UNITY 
OP   OTHERS 

A  final  level  is  that  of  more  intimate  com- 
muiiUies  where  both  values  and  interests 
converge.  The  family  is  the  classic  example, 
but  so  is  the  human  community  at  large. 
We  need  one  another,  yet  we  fear  one  an- 
other—and fearing,  we  hurt  one  another.  If 
the  years  before  aiad  after  World  War  II  were 
filled  with  moralistic  illusions  about  our 
similarities,  we  have  become  far  too  cynical 
about  the  consequences  of  our  differences. 
Therefore,  we  said  In  the  report.  Reconstitut- 
ing the  Human  Community:  "Recognizing 
all  mankind's  dilTerences.  there  are  still 
unities  from  which  we  derive  strength,  as 
does  the  world  community.  This  unity  is  a 
different  sort  than  that  which  was  talked 
about  in  too  simple  terms  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  is  a  unity  which  assumes  and  takes 
advantage  of  lesser  unities,  such  as  construc- 
tive regionalism  and  the  struggle  for  recogni- 
tion by  smaller  groupe  within  societies.  They 
are  unities  which  those  outside  a  particular 
unity  or  unifying  tradition  have  to  learn  to 
respect  and  to  esteem,  wthout  envy,  whether 
included  or  not.  There  will  be  unities  within 
local  communities  which  strengthen  the 
larger  community  within  a  country.  And  the 
West,  particularly  the  affluent  West,  must 
learn  to  recognize  and  welcome,  as  a  sign  of 
true  progress,  worthy  of  support,  the  growth 
of  self-confidence  and  self-reliance  In  nations 
and  societies  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  their 
search  for  new  directions.  This,  after  all.  is 
one  aspect,  varying  m  time  and  place,  of  the 
growing  fabric  of  the  desired  human  com- 
munity." ' 
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CONGRESSMAN  YATRON  AT  EURO- 
PEAN PARLIAMENT 
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OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
formal  delegation   from   the  House   of 


'  Reconstituting  the  Human  Community, 
(a  report  of  Colloquium  III.  held  at  Bellaglo. 
Italy.  July  17-23.  1972  for  the  program  of  In- 
quiries, Cultural  Relations  for  the  Future, 
sponsored  by  the  Hazen  Foundation),  p.  50. 


Representatives  met  in  Strasbourg  ear- 
lier this  month  with  members  of  the 
European  Community — Common  Market. 
Discussions  were  held  on  security,  trade, 
agricultural,  and  monetary  questions 
with  advance  papers  prepared  by  both 
sides   for   these   meetings. 

Congressman  Gus  Yatron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe,  which  I  chair,  was  one  of 
our  members  who  agreed  to  prepare  an 
advance  paper  for  the  important  dis- 
cussion on  "East-West  Relations  in  the 
Context  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe."  Mr.  Yat- 
ron's  paper  was  titled  "Toward  a  More 
Equitable  Sharing  of  the  NATO  Defense 
Burden"  and  it  elicited  an  excellent  re- 
sponse from  both  the  American  and 
European  participants.  I  include  below 
a  copy  of  the  summary  of  the  paper 
which  Mr.  Yatron  presented  at  this 
meeting. 

I  also  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Reading  Times  of  May  18.  1973.  describ- 
ing the  reception  given  to  Mr.  Yatron's 
paper  in  Strasbourg : 

Ous  Tells  'em  About  NATO 

What  Congressman  Ous  Yatron.  D-Read- 
Ing,  had  to  tell  the  European  Parliament 
during  that  meeting  last  week  In  Strasbourg, 
Prance,  needed  saying. 

Yatron — making  his  first  foreign  trip  In 
an  official  capacity  to  present  his  white  pmper 
entitled  "Toward  a  More  Equitable  Sharing 
of  the  NATO  Defense  Burden,"  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  nine  European  governments — 
Jarred  the  parliament. 

The  local  U.S.  representative  told  his  lis- 
teners point-blank  that  "A  problem  of  major 
concern  to  the  United  States  Is  whether  the 
burden  of  NATO  defense  Is  now  fairly  allo- 
cated in  order  that  the  Europeans  carry  a 
larger  share  of  the  defense  of  their  own 
continent." 

"NATO  now  costs  the  United  States  $17 
billion  per  year."  he  told  Times  Staffer 
Michael  Wentzel  on  his  return.  "I  told  them 
that  they  have  to  start  picking  up  part  of 
the  tab.  This  had  been  discussed  betore,  but 
no  one  had  put  it  straight  to  the  Europeans." 

In  his  speech — part  of  a  session  on  East- 
West  security  during  the  trip  In  which  he 
and  13  other  congressmen  met  in  Brussels 
and  Strasbourg  with  European  officials — 
Yatron.  quite  correctly,  said  he  was  present- 
ing the  views  of  the  people  he  represents. 

And  we  think  he  did. 

Until  the  United  States'  tragic  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  perhaps  many  Americans 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  this  country's 
foreign  policy  and  its  various  commitments. 

But  more  and  more.  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  to  many  foreign  nations. 
Uncle  Sam  is  Just  Uncle  Sucker,  going  all 
out  In  aid  and  being  far  more  generous  than 
need  be  In  picking  up  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  tab  Involved  in  honoring  various 
commitments. 

What  Yatron  has  done  is  lay  It  on  the 
line — a  flat  statement  that  It's  time  for  the 
Etiropeans  to  start  carrying  a  realistic  share 
of  the  burden  In  NATO.  And  we  think  many 
Americans  will  agree. 

What  he  Is  asking  is  nothing  more  than 
a  fair  shake — that's  certainly  reasonable. 

Toward  a  More  Equttablc  Sharing  of  the 
NATO  Defense  Burden 
In  1948,  the  80th  Congress  of  the  Unltea 
States  debated  an  historic  foreign  policy  res- 
olution sponsored  by  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg.  This  resolution  put  the 
United  States  Senate  on  record  as  favoring 
collective  defense  arrangements  based  upon 
continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mu- 
tual aid. 
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The  adoption  of  the  Vandenberg  Resolu- 
tion In  June  of  that  year  paved  the  way  for 
the  Senate  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  the  creation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

Today,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
creation  of  NATO,  the  93rd  Congress  seems 
likely  to  begin  yet  another  great  debate  on 
the  major  question;  Should  the  United 
States  keep  its  303,000  troops  in  Europe? 

Pursuant  to  the  principles  of  NATO,  the 
United  States  has  maintained  a  major  mili- 
tary establishment  on  European  soil  since 
the  early  1950's.  Our  nuclear  power,  as  well 
as  conventional  forces,  are  available  In  sup- 
port of  this  treaty  commitment. 

Prom  the  start,  the  United  States  has 
viewed  NATO  as  a  means  to  an  end — not  an 
end  In  Itself.  The  long-range  objectives  were : 
To  promote  an  all-European  settlement  end- 
ing the  division  of  Germany;  to  encourage 
a  united  Europe  capable  of  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  own  defense;  and  to  foster 
European  stability  by  knitting  Germany  Into 
this  larger  community.  W^hen  these  goals 
had  been  reached,  NATO  was  to  have  been 
either  drastically  remodeled  or  replaced. 

Meanwhile,  Western  Europe  Itself,  prosper- 
ous, mostly  democratic,  stable,  and  probably 
more  secure  than  at  any  time  in  its  modern 
history,  has  been  preoccupied  with  the  In- 
evitable problems  that  are  the  by-product 
of  affluence  and  rapid  economic  growth. 

These  concerns  seem  to  have  caused  it  to 
shift  somewhat  from  the  lofty  goals  of  a 
unified  Europe  and  Atlantic  partnership  to 
a  more  parochial  stance  today. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1960's.  and  In 
growing  numbers  as  the  decade  progressed, 
many  members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
questioned  the  scale  of  the  American  military 
participation  In  NATO.  They  agreed  that  It 
was  time  to  change  for  three  basic  reasons; 
1)  the  Soviet  threat  had  lessened;  2)  Europe 
W£is  now  economically  strong,  politically 
stable,  and  ready  to  take  on  major  respon- 
sibilities for  Its  own  defense,  and;  3)  the 
United  States  could  not  afford  to  spend  the 
large  amounts  of  funds  which  our  troop 
commitment  required. 

Therefore,  a  problem  of  major  concern  to 
the  United  States  Is  whether  the  burden  of 
NATO  defense  Is  now  fairly  allocated  In  or- 
der that  the  prosperous  Europeans  carry  a 
larger  share  of  the  defense  of  their  own 
continent. 

The  United  States  continues  to  support  the 
goal  of  a  politically  and  economically  Inte- 
grated Europe.  Economic  Integration  has 
come  far  and  there  are  Indications  that  new 
moves  forward  may  be  developing.  The  most 
ambitious  of  the  European  regional  arrange- 
ments— the  European  economic  community — 
has  already  gone  beyond  the  earlier  concep- 
tion of  international  cooperation  to  a  new 
form  of  relationship  among  nation  states. 

This  economic  development  Is  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  degree  to  which  Europeans 
have  met  their  predetermined  NATO  commit- 
ments. Economic  progress  should  have  been 
followed  by  Increased  military  contributions. 
However,  European  nations  have  not  done  so 
and  therefore,  the  arguments  for  increased 
burden  sharing  are  strengthened  even  more. 
The  status  quo  has  been  safe  and  comfort- 
able for  our  European  allies.  But,  It  has 
made  them  less  interested  in  their  own  de- 
fense. It  has  distorted  the  relationship  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  States. 

And  it  has  resulted  in  a  drain  on  our  re- 
sources which  has  adversely  affected  not  only 
our  international  financial  position,  but  also 
our  ability  to  deal  with  the  urgent  prob- 
lems we  face  at  home. 

Therefore,  there  are  three  areas  In  which 
I  feel  our  European  partners  can  more  equi- 
tably share  the  costs  of  the  NATO  defense 
structure. 

First,  the  presence  of  substantial  U.S. 
forces  abroad  contributes  to  our  balance-of- 
payments    deficit    which    would    not    occur 
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otherwise.  When  Its  general  payments  pic- 
ture was  In  balance,  the  United  States  could 
afford  to  maintain  this  part  of  the  cost  with- 
out pressing  for  an  offset  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change losses.  For  years  while  there  was  a 
dollar  "gap",  the  U.S.  deliberately  poured 
dollars — some  $13  billion  of  them — into 
Europe  on  the  military  account  as  a  means 
of  stabilizing  the  International  exchange 
mechanism.  But  the  problem  of  the  Ameri- 
can balance-of-payments  deficit  has  now 
reached  critical  proportions  not  only  in  eco- 
nomic and  financial  terms,  but  also  in  po- 
litical attitudes. 

The  cumulative  deficit  on  the  mllitarj-  ac- 
count with  western  Europe  alone  In  the  past 
17  years  totals  nearly  $20  billion.  It  would 
be  larger,  of  course.  If  the  early  years  of 
NATO  were  Included.  Accordingly,  neither 
the  man  on  the  street  nor  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  understand  how  Europeans  can 
complain  about  their  "Glut"  of  unwanted 
dollars  on  one  hand  and.  at  the  same  time, 
refuse  to  neutralize  the  chief  contributor 
to  the  continuing  inflow  of  those  dollars; 
namely,  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  main- 
taining the  American  NATO  commitment  in 
Europe. 

Therefore,  the  need  Is  for  politically  vis- 
ible action  now  through  an  initiative  by 
Europeans  themselves  to  remove  the  bal- 
ance-of-pa\-ments  deficit  from  our  NATO 
commitment. 

Second,  it  Is  scandalous  that  the  United 
States  Government  continue  to  pay  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  its  NATO  partners 
in  taxes:  Real  property  taxes,  local  and  mu- 
nicipal taxes;  business  and  trade  taxes, 
excise  taxes,  and  Import  taxes. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  found 
taxation  to  be  particularly  high  In  many 
NATO  countries.  We  do  not  pay  taxes  to  the 
States  and  communities  In  our  own  country 
where  we  have  military  installations;  yet 
our  European  allies — the  nations  we  spend 
billions  to  protect — have  no  qualms  about 
adding  these  surcharges  to  our  costs  for  their 
mutual  defense.  Clearly,  the  United  States 
military  commitment  to  NATO  should  be  tax 
exempt. 

Third,  the  substance  of  my  burden-sharing 
legislation  should  be  Implemented.  It  is  time 
for  a  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  reassess- 
ment of  the  American  commitment  to  NATO. 
In  terms  of  both  total  costs  and  manpower, 
the  United  States  is  bearing  an  unfair  and 
staggering  burden  in  the  defense  of  Europe. 

It  requires  no  special  perception  to  observe 
that  Europe  today  is  not  the  rubble-strewn 
continent  it  was  25  years  ago;  or  that  its 
reconstructed,  thriving  economies  can  bear  a 
much  larger  defense  burden  than  was  pos- 
sible in  the  immediate  post-war  years. 

Changing  conditions  demand  changing 
responses.  If  the  European  nations  do  not 
accept  their  new  responsibilities — and  do  so 
quickly — reductions  in  American  troop  levels 
will  have  passed  the  point  of  debate  and  will 
become  Inevitable. 

The  Immediate  goal  of  the  United  States 
should  be.  therefore,  the  cutting  of  its  NATO 
expenses.  With  the  United  States  facing 
severe  economic  pressures,  with  every  Ameri- 
can aware  of  the  need  for  budgetary  reduc- 
tions, it  is  absurd  for  us  to  continue  to 
shoulder  expenses  that  rightfully  should  be 
borne  by  Europeans. 

There  are  several  Identifiable  areas  in 
which  our  NATO  allies  could  assume  the  cost 
from  the  United  States:  1)  the  salaries  of 
the  73.000  local  nationals  employed  by  United 
States  forces;  2)  construction  costs  of  build- 
ing used  by  Americans;  3)  materials  and 
equipment  purchased  in  the  local  economy 
for  use  In  that  country;  4)  transportation, 
{Kiwer  and  various  other  related  services;  and 
51  NATO  Infrastructure  expenses  such  as 
roads  and  runways. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  will  abandon  its  NATO  partners.  We 
have  pledged  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  Eu- 
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rope  and  will  honor  that  pledge.  Although 
this  country  values  highly  its  close  friend- 
ship with  western  European  nations,  one 
must  realize  that  legitimate  friendship  is 
based  upon  equity  and  mutual  self-respect. 
The  American  burden  in  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope is  patently  inequitable.  Were  we  to 
permit  it  to  continue,  it  would  refiect  poorly 
on  our  Judgment  and  leave  our  claim  to  world 
leadership  open  to  serious  question. 

The  time  has  passed  when  the  United 
States  could  afford  to  devote  $16  bUlion  to 
the  defense  of  Europe  and  contribute  $1 .6 
billion  to  its  own  national  debt.  America 
simply  does  not  have  the  financial  capabil- 
ity to  spend  a  greater  percentage  of  its  re- 
sources on  the  security  of  western  Europe 
than  does  western  Europe;  nor  are  its  citi- 
zens willing  to  demand  more  service  from 
its  young  men  in  the  defense  of  NATO 
than  other  nations  demand. 

The  world  has  changed,  but  many  of  our 
commitments  and  much  of  our  military  pres- 
ence have  not  adjusted  to  meet  these  de- 
velopments. Our  allies  around  the  world  are 
now  strong,  when  once  they  were  weak.  There 
Is  governmental  stability  and  economic  pros- 
perity when  once  there  was  chaos.  We  must 
ask  our  allies  to  do  more  for  themselves  and 
even  reduce  our  own  commitments  to  im- 
press this  point  upon  them.  Our  Nation 
needs  these  funds  for  domestic  purposes  and 
a  modern  foreign  policy  requires  change 
which  is  attuned  to  the  2ist  century. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


MINNESOTA'S  "SUCCESSFUL  SO- 
CIETY" HAILED  IN  BOOK 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Minnesota's 
vital  contributions  to  the  good  of  our 
country  are  a  matter  of  history.  Minne- 
sota has  achieved  a  lasting  place  in  our 
country's  heritage  through  its  natural 
beauty,  its  necessary  resources,  and  its 
hard-working  men  and  women.  It  also 
has  contributed  some  of  our  country's 
greatest  leaders. 

It  is  both  fitting  and  proper  that  this 
important  place  in  our  country's  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  its  continued  progressive 
outlook  under  the  leadership  of  Grov. 
Wendell  Anderson,  has  been  recognized 
in  a  book  entitled  "The  Great  Plains 
States  of  America". 

This  book  is  an  ambitious  study  of  the 
United  States.  Ambitious  in  its  scope  and 
successful  in  its  purpose.  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  my  native  State 
that  I  place  in  the  Record  a  review  of 
this  book's  analysis  of  Minnesota.  It  is 
with  additional  pride  that  the  review  of 
the  book  is  written  by  a  man  who  has 
been  called  by  a  competing  newspaper 
the  best  of  Minnesota's  Washington  cor- 
respondents— Albert  Eisele  of  the  Ridder 
Publication's  Washington  Bureau.  An 
honored  writer  and  author  in  his  owti 
right.  I  believe  Mr.  Eisele's  review  of  the 
book  reflects  an  honest  analysis  of  the 
author's  comments  about  the  North  Star 
State. 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press. 

May  20.  1973] 

Minnesota's  "Successful  Society" 

Hailed  in  Book 

(By  Albert  Eisele) 
Washington. — A   monumental   new  study 
of  the  United  States  has  singled  out  MIn- 
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nesota  as  the  best  available  model  of  the 
"successful  society"  In  America  and  an  out- 
standing example  of  "how  a  democratic  so- 
ciety should  be  run  " 

The  flattering  assessment  of  Minnesota's 
social,  political  and  economic  climate  Is  con- 
tained In  a  book  published  today  that  is  the 
fourth  part  of  a  nine-volume  examination  of 
contemporary  America. 

The  study,  written  by  p>olltlcal  scientist 
Neal  Peirce  and  patterned  after  John  Gun- 
ther's  classic  1947  book.  "Inside  USA",  cites 
Minnesota's  "open.  Issue-orlented  (and)  re- 
sponsible" political  system  as  the  key  to  the 
state's  "unique  character"  and  disproportion- 
ate national  prominence  in  recent  years. 

In  his  latest  volume,  "The  Great  Plains 
States  of  America."  (W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 
New  York),  Pelrce  declares  that  despite  a 
number  of  shortcomings,  Minnesota  Is  a 
state  in  which  Its  people  can  take  Justifiable 
pride  and  ...  as  good  a  model  as  one  can 
And  in  these  United  States  of  the  successful 
society." 

Referring  to  Gunther's  observation  that 
Minnesota  is  a  "spectacularly  varied,  proud 
and  handsome"  state  with  a  progressive  po- 
litical tradition,  Pelrce  concludes,  "the  Inter- 
vening quarter  century  h£is  done  little  to 
tarnish  the  bright  image  of  the  North  Star 
State." 

Pelroe.  who  examines  eight  other  Great 
Plains  states  In  the  same  volume  and  finds 
that  much  of  the  region  has  become  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  backwater  since  World 
War  II  (in  fact,  Pelrce  suggests  that  finan- 
cially hard-pressed  North  Dakota  should 
merge  with  Minnesota) .  says  he  found  many 
reasons  for  Minnesota's  success  in  the  face 
of  this  trend. 

"But  none  Is  so  convincing  as  perhaps  the 
simplest,"  he  writes:  "These  people  appear 
to  have  control  of  their  own  destiny." 

Declaring  that  no  other  Great  Plains  state 
"has  tried  to  be  so  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  Its  people."  Pelrce.  who  visited  every  state 
in  the  union  since  beginning  his  project  4'v, 
years  ago.  said  Minnesota  leaders  responded 
with  a  "blank  stare"  when  he  asked  who 
"runs"  their  state. 

"No  single  Industrial  cabal,  no  bank  group, 
no  patronage-hungry  courthouse  crowd  con- 
trols Minnesota,"  he  asserts. 

Pelrce  notes  that  special  interest  groups 
are  active  in  lobbying  at  the  state  legisla- 
ture, but  adds.  "None  is  consistently  success- 
ful, and  the  crucial  decisions  of  a  public  na- 
ture are  made  through  the  political  process 
with  few  Invisible  powers  lurking  behind  the 
throne. 

"The  political  parties,  constituted  by  an 
especially  democratic  process  from  local  pre- 
cinct caucuses  on  up,  wield  the  significant 
power — and  through  them,  the  people." 

Pelrce.  whose  three  previous  volumes  on 
the  10  largest  states  ("megastates") .  the  Pa- 
cific States  and  the  Mountain  States  have 
been  hailed  by  critics  as  the  best  works  of 
their  kind  since  the  state  guides  produced  by 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA) 
In  the  1930s.  Is  unsparing  In  his  lavish  praise 
of  Minnesota. 

"Its  leaders  .  .  .  have  played  an  Increasingly 
prominent  role  In  national  life,  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  state's  modest  2  percent  of 
the  national  population,"  he  observes. 

"Its  political  structure  remains  open,  issue- 
orlented.  responsible. 

"Its  state  government  has  been  a  leader  In 
services  for  people,  even  though  citizens  and 
corporations  alike  have  had  to  pay  a  high  tax 
bill  for  those  services. 

"Pew  states  exceed  Minnesota  in  the  qual- 
ity and  extent  of  the  education  offered  Its 
citizens:  none  appears  to  provide  health  care 
of  comparable  quality. 

"Economic  growth  has  been  strong  and 
steady,  encompassing  the  brain-power  Indus- 
tries of  the  electronic  era  along  with  tradi- 
tional farming,  milling  and  mining. 

"And  Minnesota  maintains  a  clear  focus 
of  economic  and  cultural  leadership  in  her 
Twin   Cities,   towns   whose   great   Industries 
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have  resisted  the  siren  call  of  the  national 
conglomerates." 

In  his  analysis  of  Minnesota's  political  and 
governmental  system.  Pelrce  takes  note  of 
the  "excesses"  that  occurred  when  support- 
ers of  Sen.  George  McOovern.  D-S.D.,  took 
control  of  the  Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
state  convention  In  1972  and  forced  through 
a  platform  "clearly  unrepresentative  of  the 
broad  mass  of  Minnesota  Democrats." 

But,  he  notes,  "Usually  the  system  works 
well,  and  as  a  general  rule  one  cannot  find 
another  state  In  which  party  platforms  and 
campaign  promises  are  taken  more  seri- 
ously." 

He  cites  Gov.  Wedell  Anderson's  1970  cam- 
paign promise  to  work  for  property  tax 
equalization  and  a  greater  state  share  of 
school  financing  as  an  example,  noting  that 
Anderson  later  successfully  pushed  for  en- 
actment of  a  landmark  school  financing  re- 
form program. 

The  program  was  part  of  a  "revamping  of 
the  entire  fiscal  relationship  between  the 
state  and  Its  localities  so  sweeping  that  tha 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  later  hailed  It  as  'the 
Minnesota   miracle',"   Pelrce  states. 

Pelrce  notes  that  following  Minnesota's  ex- 
ample, courts  across  the  country  began  to 
Invalidate  the  local  property  tax  as  the  chief 
source  of  school  financing  and  that  the  same 
change  In  the  tax  system  was  ordered  in 
Minnesota  by  a  federal  Judge   In   1971. 

"But  In  Minnesota,  the  court  action  was 
almost  an  afterthought,"  he  writes.  "The 
essential  point  is  that  in  this  state  the  Issue 
had  already  been  handled  In  Its  most  appro- 
priate forum,  the  political -legislative  system 
not  the  courts." 

Pelrce  cites  nvimerous  other  examples  of 
the  "quiet  revolution"  that  has  taken  place 
In  Minnesota  in  recent  years  which  he  says 
"has  been  characterized  by  the  replacement 
of  the  professionals"  who  have  traditionally 
dominated  the  policy -setting  boards  In  state 
and  local  government  with  "dedicated  and 
interested  lay  citizens  who  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  breadth  and  quality  of  serv- 
ices delivered  than  with  special  professional 
prerogatives." 

These  Include  "genuine  citizen  member- 
ship" on  the  new  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan 
Council  ("one  of  the  most  advanced  region- 
al government  bodies  In  the  country"),  the 
nation's  first  statewide  press  council,  and 
the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Com- 
mission, the  water  pollution  board,  as  well 
as  most  state  licensing  and  standards  boards. 

"Minnesota  is  finding  a  reservoir  of  citi- 
zens able  to  assume  these  key  policy-making 
roles  in  the  society — leaving  the  Imple- 
mentation of  programs,  of  course,  to  the  pro- 
fessionals under  their  direction,"  Pelrce 
asserts. 

"The  openness  of  Minnesota  public  life, 
the  willingness  of  leaders  to  try  new  ideas, 
and  the  state's  demonstrated  capacity  to 
handle  money  and  programs  well  and 
honestly,  bring  dividends  of  many  kinds," 
Pelrce  notes,  adding  that  Minnesota's  repu- 
tation has  enabled  It  to  become  a  testing 
ground  for  many  new  private  and  federal 
experimental  programs. 

"In  sum."  Pelrce  concludes.  "Minnesota  is 
a  deceptively  simple  example  of  how  a  demo- 
cratic society  should  be  run." 

Pelrce.  a  Washington-based  political 
writer  since  1959  and  presently  a  fellow  at 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars  here,  goes  Into  considerable  de- 
tail about  other  aspects  of  Minnesota  life 
in  his  40-page  chapter  entitled,  "Min- 
nesota— the  Successful  Society." 

Among  the  factors  he  cites  to  justify  that 
title  are: 

An  adaptive  and  diversified  economy  with 
a  high  degree  of  local  ownership  and  heavy 
emphasis  on  science-oriented.  "Intelligence- 
devouring  Industries"; 

A  "deep  orientation  to  change"  among 
Twin  Cities  civic  and  business  leaders,  "and 
a  determination  not  to  be  engulfed  by  that 
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change,  but  rather  to  make  It  work  con- 
stuctlvely"; 

A  steadfast  commitment  to  public  and  pri- 
vate education,  to  efficient,  innovative  gov- 
ernment even  at  the  cost  of  a  heavy  tax 
burden  ("Minnesota  Is  a  high-tax,  high- 
service  state")  and  to  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional activities. 

Ironically,  Peirce's  laudatory  comments 
about  Mlruiesota  come  In  the  wake  of  last 
week's  announcement  that  the  state  has 
dropped  from  second  In  the  nation  to  13th 
in  Its  overall  "quality  of  life"  ranging. 

Peirce  ends  his  Minnesota  chapter  by 
pointing  out  the  unusually  large  number  of 
Minnesotans  on  the  national  political  stage. 
"Man  for  man.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  a 
state  which  has  contributed  as  many  men 
of  stature  and  depth  to  national  political 
life  In  the  post-war  era  as  Minnesota",  he 
states. 

In  the  light  of  their  accomplishments 
alone.  Pelrce  observes,  "Minnesota's  role  in 
the  history  of  post  war  America  seems 
assured  a  shining  place." 


SER  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  in 
recent  years  we  have  become  aware  of 
many  problems  in  manpower  programs. 
But  today  I  am  pleased  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  outstanding 
performance  of  SER,  Jobs  for  Progress, 
Inc.,  and  to  announce  the  observance  of 
SER  Week  June  3  to  June  10  in  the  30th 
Congressional  District  of  California.  Sim- 
ilar proclamations  of  support  and  recog- 
nition of  SER  are  being  issued  in  the 
14  States  where  SER  is  located  by 
Governors,  mayors,  county  officials,  and 
Congressmen. 

During  this  week,  citizens,  the  business 
community,  and  elected  officials  will  pay 
tribute  to  SER,  the  only  national  man- 
power program  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  of  our  country. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  excellent  performance  of  the  West 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  SER  project,  which 
is  directed  by  Mr.  Rick  D.  Sanchez,  a 
dedicated  and  farsighted  individual. 

This  fiscal  year  alone,  in  the  West  Los 
Angeles  SER,,  over  1.400  applicants  will 
go  through  assessment  and  orientation 
sessions,  and  some  350  disadvantaged 
persons  will  benefit  directly  by  being 
trained  and  placed  in  breakthrough  per- 
manent jobs. 

SER  came  into  existence  through  the 
efforts  of  individuals  in  two  great  Span- 
ish-speaking organizations — the  Ameri- 
can G.I.  Forum,  and  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens 
'LULAO. 

Members  of  these  two  organizations, 
realizing  the  desperate  need  for  man- 
power services  for  the  Spanish-speaking, 
began  voluntary  job  placement  centers 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Houston,  and  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Tex. 

In  1966,  SER  funded  in  a  small  way 
from  private  sources,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity — OEO — the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  began  tc 
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provide  skills  training  and  related  bi- 
lingual and  bicultural  services  to  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans  of  the  South- 
west. 

As  a  national  effort  for  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans,  SEIR  has  come  a  long  way 
since  1966.  At  that  time.  Department  of 
Defense  officials  noticed  that  not  many 
Chicanos  were  applying  for  jobs  in  plants 
with  Government  contracts.  They  sug- 
gested to  LULAC  and  G.I.  Forum  that 
they  let  the  Mexican-American  commu- 
nity know  that  jobs  were  available  and 
that  Government  contractors  had  a  legal 
obligation  to  provide  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

The  first  SER  offices,  like  those  of  to- 
day, were  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
barrios.  Manned  by  bilingual  volunteers, 
these  offices  were  soon  swamped  with 
job  applicants. 

One  notable  result  of  this  small-scale 
effort  was  a  decision  by  the  Manpower 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  fund  SER  jointly 
as  an  experimental  and  demonstration 
project.  Still  small  in  scale — funding  was 
about  400.000  over  a  period  of  2  years — 
SER  began  serving  a  larger  geographic 
area.  Moreover.  SER  was  no  longer  just 
a  volunteer  placement  effort,  it  was  now 
in  the  manpower  business — a  program 
planner,  administrator,  recruiter,  and 
counselor  for  low-income  people. 

SER's  success  as  an  experimental  proj- 
ect led  to  its  growth  and  present  status 
as  a  major  effort  to  draw  the  Spanish- 
speaking  into  the  Nation's  employment 
mainstream.  It  has  become,  as  one  Chi- 
cano  described  SER  in  its  early  days,  "a 
dynamic  engine  of  change"  for  Spanisli- 
speaking  people. 

SER  now  has  developed  a  significant 
amount  of  expertise  in  manpower.  It  has 
blended  its  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
language,  culture,  and  outlook  of  people 
in  low-income  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munities with  manpower  program  tech- 
nology and  it  has  discovered  what  works 
in  the  barrios,  what  does  not  work  and 
why. 

Its  role  is  not  an  easy  one.  As  a  bridge 
between  two  cultures — the  Anglo  and  the 
Spanish — SER  is  in  the  middle. 

Today.  SER  is  a  dynamic  organization 
that  expanded  beyond  its  original  terri- 
tory to  meet  the  needs  of  people  in  cities 
such  as  Gary,  Ind.,  and  Racine,  Wis., 
among  others. 

In  addition  to  skills  training  through 
a  variety  of  educational  institutions  and 
on-the-job  training,  SER  provides  the 
enrollee  with  supportive  services  to  in- 
sure firm  placement  in  a  meaningful  job. 
SER  is  also  conducting  successful  ex- 
perimental programs  such  as  Project  De- 
tour, a  program  for  young  first  offenders, 
offering  an  alternative  to  court  backlogs 
and  imprisonment.  Another  innovative 
program  is  the  SER  Residential  Youth 
Center  in  San  Jose.  Calif.  Here  an  en- 
vironment marked  by  drugs.,  hopeless- 
ness and  crime  is  being  replaced  by  a  liv- 
ing situation  which  allows  individual  po- 
tential to  flourish.  These  are  just  samples 
of  the  many  innovative  programs  being 
developed  to  provide  creative  solutions 
to  persistent  problems  unique  to  the 
Spanish  speaking. 

The  purpose  of  SER  is  to  help  build  a 
better  America  by  breaking  the  barriers 
of  traditional  employment  patterns  and 
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by  helping  business  and  industry  to  un- 
derstand that  Spanish  speaking  people 
are  a  valuable  resource. 

A  typical  SER  program  operates  in 
three  functional  areas:  intake  and  coun- 
seling; education  and  training:  and  job 
development. 

The  initial  part  of  the  program  is  the 
selection  of  tiie  people  who  can  be  most 
helped  by  the  particular  program  and 
the  referral  of  as  many  others  as  may 
be  helped  to  the  appropriate  agency. 
Each  enrollee  is  then  assessed  and  coun- 
seled to  determine  his  vocational  goals 
and  how  they  can  be  achieved.  This  re- 
sults in  an  individual  employment  de- 
velopment plan  for  each  enrollee  detail- 
ing his  ultimate  employment  goal  and 
the  various  steps  leading  to  its  fulfill- 
ment. 

Education  and  training  provide  the  en- 
rollee with  the  basic  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  communicate  with  his  employer 
and  the  basic  skill  necessary  to  perform 
his  job.  A  variety  of  academic  and  vo- 
cational training  courses  are  offered  at 
SER  according  to  the  educational  situ- 
ation and  the  potential  labor  market  the 
individual  community.  The  academic 
courses  include  Job  Preparation,  English 
as  a  Second  Language,  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation, And  Advanced  Adult  Education. 
Vocational  courses  vary  from  site  to  site 
because  of  different  local  labor  require- 
ments, but  often  include  courses  such  as 
licensed  vocational  nurse  training,  sec- 
retary-stenographer training,  auto  me- 
chanic, keypunch  operator  training  and 
electronics  assembly  training. 

Job  development  is  essentially  a 
placement  service  that  attempts  to  ob- 
tain long  range  commitments  from  em- 
ployers. It  differs  from  usual  placement 
in  that  the  jobs  are  sought  at  the  time 
the  enrollee  begins  training  and  are  not 
filled  until  the  enrollee  completes  train- 
ing which  may  not  be  until  months  later. 
A  second  type  of  job  development  in- 
volves cooperation  between  the  local 
program  and  the  employer  to  provide 
on-the-job  training  for  enrollees.  In  this 
case,  part  of  the  cost  of  job  training  is 
borne  by  the  employer  and  part  by  SER. 

A  listing  of  the  areas  where  SER  has 
Manpower  Training  sites  follows: 
Sites 

Arizona — Glendale./Phoenlx.  Tucson,  and 
Yuma. 

California — El  Centro  Calexlco,  Contra 
Costa,  East  Los  Angeles.  Fresno,  West  IX)S 
Angeles,  National  City  San  Diego,  Norwalk, 
San  Francisco,  San  Jose.  San  Bernardino, 
and  Santa  Ana. 

Colorado — Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  and 
Pueblo. 

Illinois — Chicago. 

Indiana — Gary. 

Kansas — Topeka. 

Michigan — Detroit. 

Nevada — Las  Vegas. 

Nebraska — ScottsblufT. 

New  Mexico — Albuquerque,  Las  Cruces,  and 
Santa  Fe. 

Texas— Austin,  BrownsvlUe,  Corpus  Chris- 
ti, Dallas,  El  Paso,  Galveston,  Houston,  Lub- 
bock, McAllen,  and  San  Antonio. 

l/fa/i— Salt  Lake  City. 

Washington — Seattle. 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee  /Racine. 

PERFORMANCE 

Program  statistics  confirm  that  SER 
is  the  most  effective  and  most  efficient 
national  manpower  program  in  the 
United  States.  [All  data  used  in  discus- 
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sing  perfomiance  is  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Manpower 
Administration  Management  Informa- 
tion Report,  Office  of  Financial  and  Man- 
agement Information  System.] 

INTAKE 

During  fiscal  year  1972.  35,043  persons 
applied  for  and  were  qualified  for  SER 
services.  Of  this  ntimber  of  people,  SER 
was  only  able  to  serve  11.163  and  because 
of  lack  of  resources,  23,880  people  were 
turned  away. 

Of  the  11.163  people  served,  5.305  were 
trained:  3,478  were  directly  placed  with- 
out training  on  full  time,  permanent  and 
meaningful  jobs  and  2.380  received  sup- 
portive services.  The  number  trained  ex- 
ceeds SER's  contractual  obligation  to  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  3,905  trainees  by 
1,400  people.  This  demonstrates  SER's 
commitment  to  efficiently  serve  the 
Spanish-speaking  community  beyond 
what  is  required  in  the  contract. 

TRAINEE    PROFILE 

SER  enrollees  come  from  a  broad 
cross  section  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
this  provides  evidence  that  SER  is  rep- 
resenting and  serving  the  community. 
SER  is  one  of  the  few  manpower  pro- 
grams which  can  and  does  successfully 
serve  the  following  traditionally  difficult 
clients : 

(In  percent) 

Spanish-speaking  90 

Head  of  Household 63 

Female    - 42 

High  School   Dropout 57 

Elementary  School  Dropout 11 

Welfare   Recipient 12 

Monolingual 8 

QUALITY  OF  PLACEMENT 

Out  of  every  100  enrollees  who  are 
placed  on  a  job.  82  are  placed  on  jobs  for 
which  they  were  specifically  trained.  The 
average  starting  wage  for  the  SER  place- 
ment is  $2.47  per  hour,  well  above  the 
Federal  minimum  of  $1.60  per  hour.  It  is 
of  significant  interest  to  point  out  that 
the  average  wage  of  all  enrollees  prior  to 
entering  SER  was  only  $.95  per  hour 
This  means  that  SER  trainees  are  earn- 
ing $3,074  per  year  more  than  before. 

TRAINING 

SER  is  providing  quality  training  to 
the  enrollee.  SER  is  operating  at  101  per- 
cent of  planned  capacity  demonstrating 
excellent  planning  and  management  on 
the  part  of  the  local  project  directors  and 
their  staffs.  A  mere  12  percent  of  the 
trainees  are  holding.  Only  16  percent  of 
the  trainees  terminated  from  the  pro- 
gram early,  as  computed  from  total 
enrollment. 

RETENTION  AND  REPLACEMENT 

SER  is  placing  79  out  of  every  100  peo- 
ple trained.  This  is  accomplished  by  care- 
ful assessment,  counseling,  education, 
training,  and  followup  of  trainees. 

Retention  statistics  were:  One  month 
after  placement.  88  percent  were  still 
working:  after  6  months.  64  percent  were 
still  working. 

The  reasons  for  these  successes  in  to- 
day's tight  and  competitive  job  market 
are  varied.  One  reason  is  that  SER  con- 
tinues counseling  and  other  supportive 
help  during  training,  then  finds  jobs  for 
its  graduates.  Once  at  work  these  per- 
sons are  followed  up  by  SER  counselors 
at  regular  intervals  for  a  year.  During 
these  follow-ups.  counselors  help  to  iron 
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out  problems  that  might  hurt  a  worker's 
chances  of  staying  on  the  job. 

One  very  important  factor  is  that  SER 
attempts  to  maintain  a  cooperative  and 
flexible  relationship  with  employers. 
Basically,  SER  serves  the  employer  by 
providing  him  with  qualified  workers,  in 
so  doing  SER  also  serves  the  unskilled 
and  unemployed. 

Employers  in  many  instances  help  lo- 
cal SER's  in  developing  certain  training 
courses  and  in  turn,  SER  trains  enrollees 
to  meet  specific  employer's  requirements 
for  jobs.  Once  a  good  working  relation- 
ship is  established  between  a  local  SER 
and  the  business  community,  an  ex- 
change of  expertise  and  information  con- 
tinues that  results  in  a  relationship  of 
mutual  trust  and  confidence. 

Many  of  SERs  placements  were  in 
new  employment  areas  which  previously 
have  been  traditionally  closed  to  the 
Spanish-speaking.  SERs  excellent  repu- 
tation with  business  and  industry  has 
made  SER  a  direct  and  highly  functional 
link  from  business  and  industry  to  a  vast 
reservoir  of  talent  and  service.  At  the 
.same  time,  the  unskilled  and  unemployed 
are  linked  to  breakthrough  jobs  in  in- 
dustry and  business  which  they  would 
not  have  otherwise  been  able  to  train 
and  qualify  for. 

COST 

One  of  SER's  notable  achievements  is 
the  cost  per  trainee  figure  of  $1,341.  For 
every  $1  spent  on  an  enrollee.  the  return 
to  the  community,  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased earnings  is  $1.24. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  strongly  concur 
in  my  support  and  recognition  of  SER 
and  In  the  observance  of  SER  Week, 
June  3  to  June  10. 


A  PAPER  CRISIS? 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  being  warned  of  another  coming 
shortage — this  time  on  paper. 

Ralph  W.  Michaud.  a  researcher  and 
recognized  expert  on  the  subject,  told  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  the  other  day  that 
the  demand  for  paper  products  is  run- 
ning well  ahead  of  supply  and  that  the 
situation  could  become  "severe"  and  re- 
main so  for  at  least  5  years. 

Paper  companies,  Mr.  Michaud  ex- 
plained, will  need  that  much  time  to 
hurdle  their  pollution  problems  and 
build  the  plants  necessary  to  expand  pro- 
duction to  the  amount  called  for  by  the 
growing  market. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  threaten- 
ing shortage  which  government  at  all 
levels  can  help  ease.  And  it  can  do  so  di- 
rectly. If  government  paper  use  all  across 
our  country  were  cut — triplicate  copies 
dowTi  to  just  duplicates,  for  example — 
enough  pulp  and  paper  might  be  sal- 
vaged to  spare  the  American  public  an- 
other hardship. 

Imagine  the  tonnage  saved  if  Federal 
tax  forms  were  made  simple — and  easily 
understood,  thus  making  scratch  paper 
unneeded  by  the  taxpayer !  Or  if  govern- 
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ment  regulations  were  reduced  to  plain 
language!  My  hope  is  that  the  public's 
need  of  paper  napkins,  paper  plates,  fa- 
cial tissues,  and  all  the  other  paper  prod- 
ucts will  force  these  reforms  upon  us.  I 
propose  that  the  Federal  Government 
begin  acting  now. 


May  30,  1973 


BRISTOL.  CONN.,  PARKLAND— A 
JOINT  EFFORT 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  keen  sense  of  pride  that  on  May  15 
we  received  word  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion that  approval  had  been  granted  for 
$500,000  in  Federal  funding  to  pay  one- 
half  the  cost  of  purchasing  201  acres  of 
proposed  parkland  in  Bristol.  Corm.  The 
city  of  Bristol  and  State  of  Connecticut 
will  each  furnish  25  percent  of  the  fund- 
ing for  this  important  project. 

This  approval  was  a  clear  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  cooperation  among 
various  levels  of  government  artd  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  sector.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  unselfish  efforts  of  many  of 
Bristol's  community  leaders  who  realized 
the  benefits  their  city  would  reap  from 
this  beautiful  acreage  which  includes 
Birge's  Pond  and  is  known  to  residents 
as  "the  Hoppers. " 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  of  which  I 
speak  goes  further  than  the  language  on 
government  forms,  or  the  common  logic 
of  contractual  agreements.  It  involves  a 
concern  at  all  levels  of  government,  as 
well  as  in  the  private  sector  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  Bristol. 

Mayor  Frank  J.  Longo  and  Bristol's 
city  government,  state  legislators,  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  and  the  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Commission  worked  tirelessly  to 
insure  that  the  Hoppers  would  be  pre- 
served as  open  space  in  Bristol. 

Several  private  groups,  such  as  the 
Bristol  Jaycees,  the  town's  historical  so- 
ciety, and  the  Connecticut  Nature  Con- 
servancy, contributed  generously  to  the 
drive  to  preserve  this  beautiful  green 
area.  The  Bristol  Savings  Bank,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  president.  Edward  P. 
Lorenson.  and  the  continuing  work  of 
bank  director  E.  Bartlett  Barnes  and 
others,  was  truly  magnanimous. 

Last  February,  when  it  appeared  that 
efforts  to  preserve  the  Hoppers  might 
prove  fruitless  and  Bristol  might  miss  its 
chance  for  this  park  site,  the  Bristol 
Savings  Bank  purchased  the  land  for  $1 
million  and  announced  its  intention  to 
hold  title  to  the  Hoppers  until  the  city 
was  in  a  position  to  purchase  it.  The  bank 
made  this  trar^saction  because  of  an 
overriding  concern  that  the  Hoppers  re- 
main intact  to  make  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  park  and  recrea- 
tion area. 

The  following  comments  by  Bristol 
Jaycee  president  Roger  Morin  typify  the 
feeling  of  appreciation  held  by  all  those 
involved  in  the  Hoppers  project  with 
regard  to  the  bank's  unselfish  effort: 
For  a  private  business  to  make  such  a  sub- 


stantial commitment  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Bristol's  citi2«ns  Is  an  extraordinary  display 
of  civic  pride  and  the  spirit  of  Involvement. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Bristol 
Press  recently  reported  the  efforts  of  stu- 
dents from  science  classes  at  Bristol  Cen- 
tral High  School  who  cleaned  up  and 
removed  debris  from  the  Birge's  Pond 
dam  and  spillway  near  the  Hoppers. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
outstanding  example  of  unstinting  co- 
operation exhibited  by  so  many  people, 
both  in  and  out  of  government,  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  Bristol,  to  get  its 
parkland.  Because  of  their  cooperation 
and  generosity,  Bristol  residents  will  reap 
the  benefits  described  by  the  words  of 
that  city's  park  department  superintend- 
ent Joseph  J.  Riley.  Jr. : 

Beautiful  winding  trails  are  wonderful  for 
nature  walks,  while  Blrges  Pond  can  be 
stocked  for  better  fishing  and  used  for  Ice 
skating  In  the  winter.  When  conditions  per- 
mit, the  pond  can  be  lowered  so  that  young- 
sters can  enjoy  swimming  In  a  spring  fed 
pond  such  as  their  parents  and  grandparents 
did  many  years  ago. 

Truly  this  action  represents  not  only 
the  preservation  of  a  priceless  natural 
resource.  It  represents  as  well  the  tri- 
umph of  cooperative  action  in  the  name 
of  the  people. 


•  THE  LATE  REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM  MILLS 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
last  Thiu-sday  morning  of  Representa- 
tive William  Mills  of  Maryland  is  a  trag- 
edy in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  I 
offer  my  condolences  to  Mills'  wife  and 
two  children. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  get  to  know 
Mills  on  a  recent  congressional  trip  to 
Africa  and  I  was  very  saddened  to  learn 
of  his  death. 

He  had  served  the  State  of  Maryland 
well  for  many  years  in  both  business  and 
governmental  capacities  and  he  had 
served  his  country  well,  winning  the 
Bronze  Star  for  action  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  II. 

As  administrative  assistant  to  Rogers 
Morton  for  9  years.  Mills  gained  the  ex- 
perience in  goverrmient  that  earned  him 
the  support  of  the  people  on  Maryland's 
Eastern  Shore.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  May  1971  when  Morton  became 
Interior  Secretai-y. 

A  quietly  conservative  down-to-earth 
man.  Mills  knew  many  of  the  people  in 
his  area  on  a  first  name  basis  and  con- 
cerned himself  a  great  deal  with  local 
issues.  The  First  District  of  Maryland 
has  lost  an  able  Representative. 


PENSION  LEGISLATION?   WHEN? 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1973 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in 
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Congress  are  concerned  about  strength- 
ening workers'  assurance  of  their  pen- 
sion rights.  The  general  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  has  been  looking  into  all  as- 
pects 01  possible  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  goal.  On  May  23.  our  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Association 
of  Private  Pension  and  Welfare  Plans, 
revealing  the  lessons  the  subcommittee 
members  have  thus  far  learned  from 
their  studies  and  hearings.  His  remarks. 
I  believe,  provide  an  insight  for  all  of  us; 
and  I  commend  them  to  our  colleagues : 
Pension  Legislation?  When?  And  How 
Much? 

(Remarks  by  Representative  John  N. 
Erlenborn  » 
You  will  be  wise.  I  believe,  to  expect  fur- 
ther  Federal   regulation   of  private   pension 
plans  In  the  current  Congress,  that  Is,  before 
the  end  of  1974. 

The  title  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon  Is. 
Pension  Legislation:  When?  and  How  Much? 
I  have  already  answered  the  first  ques- 
tion— the  Wlien? — and  we  could  be  out  of 
here  quickly  if  I  could  answer  the  second 
question  as  easily. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  welcome  reform  as  it 
relates  to  some  aspects  of  private  pensions: 
but  in  my  view,  we  need  more  information 
before  we  undertake  an  omnibus  bill— more 
Information  and  more  time  to  digest  what 
Information  we  have. 

I  am  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Gen- 
eral Labor  Subcommittee,  and  I  note  that 
you  wUl  hear  later  this  afternoon  from  John 
Dent,  who  is  our  chairman,  and  a  good  one. 
He  may  have  a  slightly  different  answer  to 
both  of  these  questions. 

In  each  of  the  past  several  Congresses. 
Chairman  Dent  has  Introduced  measures 
aimed  at  correcting  all  ailments  or  supposed 
ailments  of  our  private  pensions  plans.  There 
are  sections  covering  vesting,  funding,  ter- 
mination insurance  and  portability— all  the 
features  of  a  pension  plan  that  any  working 
man  could  ask  for. 

I  was  able  to  convince  Mr.  Dent  In  1971 
that  we  ought  to  collect  more  facts  before 
our  committee  could  think  of  reporting  out 
a  bill.  We  embarked  upon  that  studv  in  1972. 
and  we  still  have  a  way  to  go  with  it. 

I  believe  the  study  has  helped  both  Chair- 
man Dent  and  me.  I  think  he  now  sees  some 
of  the  pitfalls  of  a  headlong  rush  Into  all- 
encompassing  legislation;  and  I  am  coming 
to  a  realization  that  we  must  strengthen  a 
worker's  assurance  of  his  pension  rights.  I 
believe  we  can  do  that  while  keeping  the 
essentials  of  our  diverse  private  pension  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  eyes  of  business  men,  the  need  for 
federal  legislation  grows  as  various  state 
legislatures  show  Interest  In  pension  prob- 
lems. I  doubt  whether  any  companies  In 
Interstate  commerce,  or  whether  any  na- 
tional unions  which  negotiate  with  'those 
companies,  would  relish  the  prospect  of — let 
us  say— 2.")  differing  pension  laws  In  half  of 
our  states  and  an  absence  of  any  pension 
laws  In  the  other  half. 

I  think  we  could  nave  passed  a  minimal 
pension  law  a  long  while  ago.  Everybody 
seems  to  agree  that  further  regulation  of 
fiduciaries  would  be  good.  In  truth,  I  sus- 
pect that  this  Improvement  could  have 
passed  Congress  several  vcars  ago.  but  has 
been  held  hostage  by  those  who  want  a  one- 
shot  pension  reform  bill. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  Improved  re- 
porting and  disclosure  by  the  trustees.  A  law 
to  compel  a  full  showing,  from  time  to  time, 
by  pension  trustees  of  the  fund's  assets  and 
liabilities  would  harm  nobody  except  the 
faithless  trustee.  To  the  worker,  it  might 
provide  a  kind  of  distant  early  warning  If 
there  were  possible  difficulties  ahead. 
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I  emphasize  "might"  because  we  all  know 
that  only  a  small  number  of  workers  will 
read  the  reports.  Disclosure  will  not  prevent 
bad  management  of  theft;  but  It  will  tend 
to  discourage  them. 

Reporting  might  also  give  working  people 
the  chance  to  know  what  benefits  they  may 
expect  upon  retirement;  and  about  their 
rights  and  the  restrictions  on  them. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  recently 
aided  the  employee's  right  to  know  with  its 
D-1  supplement,  which  I  regard  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction, 

I  believe  the  laws  in  regard  to  fiduciaries 
can  be  strengthened  without  causing  any 
trouble  at  all— except  to  the  faithless 
trustees. 

When  we  turn  to  vesting,  funding,  termi- 
nation insurance  and  portability,  however. 
I  believe  we  must  step  more  carefully.  We 
can  make  changes  In  the  law  which  might 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble — trouble  to  faithful 
workers,  and  trouble  to  faithful  trustees. 

T^ey  are  medicines  which  may  have  some 
undesirable  side  effects.  We  must  look  for 
ways  to  cure  the  ailments  without  harming 
the  patient. 

Our  General  Labor  Subcommittee  held 
hearings,  starting  February  20  of  this  year 
in  Washington;  and  they  continued  through 
March  and  into  April  in  Washington  and  in 
several  cities  from  coast  to  coast.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  quality  of  our  wit- 
nesses. 

Their  testimony  has  contributed  to  mv 
education  In  pension  matters;  and  further 
contributions  have  been  made  by  perceptive 
students  who  have  written  on  this  subject. 
These  sources  suggest  that  some  minimal 
standards  for  vesting  may  be  written  Into 
law — standards  which  would  be  beneficial 
at  a  cost  which  would  be  acceptable. 

One  of  the  Administration's  pension  bills 
proposes  vesting  by  the  Rule  of  50,  and  it 
seems  to  me  this  Is  the  most  nearly  balanced 
plan. 

The  Dent  bill  asks  for  a  ten-year  vesting 
program;  that  Is,  a  worker  gets  no  vesting 
until  he  has  been  a  part  of  a  plan  for  10  years, 
then  would  get  a  fully  vested  Interest  in  his 
pension. 

Some  witnesses  have  pointed  out  that,  with 
such  early  vesting,  portability  becomes  less 
Important;  and  the  complexities  of  port- 
ability are  such  that  Mr.  Dent's  proposal 
takes  on  a  new  importance  in  my  eyes. 

I  know  that  vesting — or  any  other  feature 
that  may  be  written  into  law — will  cost 
something.  The  cost  must  be  paid,  no  matter 
whether  the  worker  is  to  get  a  vested  right  to 
his  pension  in  10  years  or  (as  the  Williams- 
Javits  bill  in  the  Senate  would  have  it)  by 
stages  in  15  years,  or  at  age  50. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that,  when  we  pay  this 
cost,   we  get  our  money's  worth. 

A  lot  of  union  negotiators  assume  that  the 
employer  will  pay  these  costs  and,  for  that 
reason,  go  all-out  in  demanding  early  vesting. 
Our  subcommittee  commissioned  a  study  of 
these  costs  last  year  by  Dr.  Winkelvoss,"  an 
assistant  professor  of  actuarial  science  at  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  in  Philadelphia. 
He  found  that  the  cost  of  vesting,  stated  as 
an  increase  in  the  contribution,  may  vary 
from  as  low  as  one  per  cent  to  as  high  as  35 
per  cent,  depending  upon  a  variety  of 
circumstances. 

For  instance,  if  a  plan  has  no  disability 
provision  prior  to  adding  a  vesting  benefit, 
the  cost  of  vesting  would  be  higher. 

Let  me  suggest  that  an  employer  might 
concede  a  one  per  cent  rise  in  his  contribu- 
tion to  a  pension  fund  without  a  very  long 
argument;  but  when  the  talk  suggests  a 
35  per  cent  higher  contribution,  or  any  con- 
siderable fraction  of  it,  the  argument  is 
likely  to  last  quite  a  while  longer.  I  would 
expect,  for  example,  that,  before  a  company 
bargaining  representative  were   to  agree   to 

an  increased  contribution  of — even  15  per 

cent,  he  would  demand  some  substantial  con- 
cession from  the  union  spokesman.  In  other 
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words,  the  workers,  one  way  or  another, 
would  have  to  pay  a  goodly  part  of  that 
increase. 

Dr.  Winkelvoss  tried  out  six  plans.  He  ran 
them  through  a  computer  and,  thus,  was  able 
to  simulate  how  these  plans  would  work 
under  varying  assumptions  over  a  50-year 
period. 

He  concluded,  among  other  findings,  that  a 
10-year  vesting  program  would  be  consis- 
tently a  little  more  costly  than  the  WUllams- 
Javits  graded  15-year  provision  where  the 
benefit  ts  lower;  and  that  the  Rule  of  50 
would  cost  about  the  same  for  many  plans  as 
the  other  two— but  it  would  be  more  expen- 
sive In  companies  whose  workers  have  older 
average  entry  ages. 

The  Winkelvoss  study  also  dispels  some  of 
the  fog  surrounding  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Cost  to  whom?" 

All  of  us  know  that,  in  devising  a  pension 
program,  C  plus  E  must  equal  B — contribu- 
tions plus  earnings  must  equal  benefits.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  hardship  is  not  far  off 
when  Contributions  plus  Earnings  equal  less 
than  Benefits. 

To  devise  a  funding  formula,  or  a  vesting 
formula,  projections  must  be  made  of  bene- 
fit costs;  and  also  projections  of  the  contri- 
butions needed  to  pay  for  those  benefits, 
based  upon  certain  assumptions. 

If  the  estimates  are  borne  out  by  subse- 
quent events,  or  if  the  estimate-  prove  to  be 
on  the  conservative  side,  then  the  plan  has  a 
good  chance  of  meeting  its  benefit  payments. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  events  deviate  from  the 
assumptions,  the  funding  schedule  may  be 
inadequate. 

Professor  Winkelvoss  points  out  that  lib- 
eralized vesting  properly  is  regarded  as  an 
addition  to  the  benefit  side.  Now,  C  plus  E 
must  equal  B  plus  V;  contributions  plus 
earnings  must  equal  benefits  plus  vesting. 

One  way  to  keep  the  balance  would  be  to 
make  B  smaller;  that  is,  lower  benefits. 

Or  one  might  balance  the  equation  by  lib- 
eralizing the  assumptions,  which  would  sup- 
pose that  E  is  bigger  than  previously  as- 
sumed. If  it  turns  out  that  earnings  are  not 
bigger — well,  we  will  have  postponed  worry- 
ing about  that  for  a  few  years — but  only  a 
few  years. 

A  third  way  wo\ild  be  an  increase  in  the 
contribution  level.  In  plans  paid  for  by  em- 
ployers, this  translates  almost  surely  into 
higher  consumer  prices. 

Nobody  can  predict  which  course  would  be 
followed  by  companies  faced  with  a  need  to 
afford  better  vesting.  A  look  at  general  prac- 
tices, however,  affords  a  clue. 

First,  to  provide  a  hedge  against  the  un- 
expected actuaries  tend  to  use  conservative 
assumptions. 

Second,  most  companies  gear  pension  bene- 
fits to  the  amount  they  can  contribute  to  the 
plan  In  these  cases,  the  actuary  starts  with 
that  amount;  and  he  computes  the  benefits 
which  can  be  expected  and  the  funding  for- 
mula that  will  be  necessary,  usin^-  the  popu- 
lation characteristics  of  the  plan  together 
with  various  assumptions. 

If  the  patterns  do  not  prevail  as  he  fore- 
casts, it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  cost  ad- 
justment will  be  made  either  in  the  contribu- 
tions or  the  benefits:  but.  because  the  con- 
tribution level  is  generally  inflexible,  or  near- 
ly so.  we  can  more  reasonably  e.xpect  adjust- 
ments In  benefits. 

All  this  adds  up  to  an  over-simplification: 
Added  costs  will  be  paid  either  "oy  the  pension 
plan  beneficiaries  or  the  public. 

termination   insurance 
Both  the  WUliams-Javlts  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  oni.'  of  the  Dent  bills  m  the  House 
have  provisions  for  pension  plan  termination 
insurance. 

They  are  looking  for  a  way  to  pre\cnt  fu- 
ture occurrences  such  as  the  Siudebaker  pen- 
.fion  program,  which  ended  with  the  demise 
of  Siudebaker  manufacturing  in  South  Bend 
in  the  early  SLxties,  In  order  to  prevent  rep- 
etitions of  that  unhappy  event,  they  would 
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have  all  pension  plans  which  are  stipported 
by  contributions  from  private  companies  pay 
premiums  Into  a  government-controlled  In- 
surance fund. 

The  Studebaker  Company  was  regarded  as 
the  weakest  of  the  auto  manufacturers  In 
the  late  •40s.  when  the  United  Auto  Workers 
negotiated  with  the  management  for  a  pen- 
sion plan.  The  agreement  was  made  In  the 
hope  that  times  would  get  better,  but  the 
company's  condition  got  worse.  Instead.  This 
did  not  prevent  the  union  from  demanding 
more  generous  benefits. 

Considering  that  the  pension  fund  had 
been  In  existence  for  only  14  years.  It  paid 
out  remarkably  well. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  were 
thousands  of  pension  plans,  both  large  and 
small,  which  started  In  'SOs  in  good  condi- 
tion and  got  better.  They.  too.  were  new. 
Thev.  too.  were  building  up  their  reserves 

The  advocates  cf  termination  Insurance 
would  tap  these  healthy,  growing  pension 
funds  in  order  to  make  the  Studebakers  of 
the  business  world  healthy,  as  far  as  their 
retirement  programs  are  concerned. 

Why? 

Why  should  a  c;moanv  with  a  well-funded 
pen.slon  program  pay  for  Insurance  it  doesn't 
need?  Why  pay  insurance  premiums  for  the 
benefit  of  other  pension  fund^? 

In  the  StudebaSer  case,  the  United  Auto 
Workers  knew  when  It  negotiated  the  pen- 
sion agreement  that  U  was  shaky.  I  susjjeci 
that  termination  .nsurance  would  encourage 
unions  to  press  harder  for  a  pension  agree- 
ment In  the  expectation  that  Its  workers 
could  collect,  come  what  may. 

This,  I  submit,  would  increase  the  cost  of 
this  Insurance,  a  cost  which  would  be  paid. 
In  the  long  run.  by  the  people  who  are  do- 
ing things  right. 

Some  have  argued  that  there  Is  almost  no 
difference  between  bank  insurance  under  the 
FDIC  and  termination  Insurance.  That  con- 
tention wont  stand  much  scrutiny— not  un- 
less our  pension  Insurance  corporation  Is  go- 
ing to  control  pension  benefits  as  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  controls 
the  risk  that  it  insures. 

During  our  hearings,  we  learned  of  a 
Seattle  paper  mill  which  had  two  million  dol- 
lars In  Us  pension  fund.  Benefits  were  set  at 
84.75  per  month  for  each  year  of  service. 
Then  there  was  a  strike,  which  was  settled. 
In  part,  by  raising  that  pension  rate  to  $9 
per  month.  When  the  company  announced  it 
was  about  to  cease  operations,  the  result  was 
predictable.  There  were  a  lot  of  early  retire- 
ments, and  there  was  an  early  depletion  of 
the  pension  fund. 

The  FDIC  has  never  had  to  Insure  a  bank 
against  a  hazard  such  as  that. 

If  there  had  been  termination  insurance. 
I  suspect  that  there  never  would  have  been 
a  strike  at  that  mill.  Knowing  that  It  would 
be  balled  out.  the  management  would  have 
yielded  on  the  level  of  t)enefits  almost  auto- 
matically; the  fund  would  have  gone  broke: 
the  termination  Insurance  plan  wovild  have 
made  up  the  deficit. 

Then  it  would  have  raised  the  premiums 
for  the  remaining  pension  plans. 

I  trust  I  have  made  clear  to  you  some  of 
the  reasons  why  I  am  not  eager  to  have  Con- 
gress pass  a  law  containing  a  termination 
Insurance  section. 

I  picked  up  another  Interesting  thought  at 
our  hearings.  James  Curtis,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  this  Association  and  a  prominent 
West  Coast  actuary,  suggests  modifying  the 
visual  formula  for  distributing  funds  when  a 
plan  terminates.  T\-plcally,  we  tend  to  give 
first  priority  to  those  already  retired:  next  to 
those  with  the  right  of  early  retirement; 
third,  to  those  with  vested  rights:  and  finally 
(If  there  is  anything  left)  to  other  partici- 
pants. 

Curtis  would  have  all  beneficiaries  and 
workers  share  equally — by  law. 

I  am  not  sure  this  Is  the  answer  to  the 
termination  problem,  but  It  does  seem  that 
the     typical     termination     schedule     lacks 
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equity — and    Jim   Curtis'    suggestion    Is   In- 
triguing. 

Time  and  again  In  our  hearings,  we  have 
heard  It  said  that  a  worker's  best  guarantee 
of  getting  his  pension  lies  not  in  termina- 
tion Insurance,  but  rather  In  a  good  funding 
program. 

FUNDING 

Proper  funding  not  only  Is  a  form  of 
termination  Insurance,  but  It  has  the  de- 
lightful advantage  that  there  Is  no  premium 
to  pay. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  money  In  the  pension 
trust  fund  earns  money  and  this  makes  pos- 
sible larger  retirement  benefits  or  a  lower 
level  of  company  contributions. 

I  believe  a  law  requiring  a  certain  mini- 
mum level  of  funding  would  be  beneficial 
and  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Mostly.  In  talking  about  funding.  I  am 
talking  about  an  upward  adjustment — and 
how  quickly  must  the  employer  bring  the 
reserves  into  balance  with  the  new  require- 
ments. 

There  are.  of  course,  some  pension  pro- 
grams which  are  not  funded  or  are  only 
partly  funded;  and  presumably  the  same  pro- 
vision which  would  bear  on  added  benefits 
could  be  applied  to  this  type  of  unfunded 
liability.  Daniel  F.  McGinn,  another  West 
Coast  actuary,  told  our  committee  that  an 
unfunded  liability  might  be  amortized  over, 
perhaps.  30  years  and  still  give  the  worker 
rea.sonable  assurance  that,  when  he  Is  ready 
to  retire,  his  pension  will  be  ready  for  him. 

Others  have  spoken  well  of  a  40-year 
amortization.  Either  arrangen.ent  seems  all 
right  to  me.  provided  the  amortization  plan 
be  reviewed  every  twj  or  three  years.  If  a 
deficiency  were  to  show  up  in  one  of  these 
reviews.  It  could  be  easily  rectified. 

Multi-employer  plans,  of  course,  would 
present  some  differ  nt  problems;  a  fact  which 
needs  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  fund- 
ing arrangement  which  may  be  required. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  public  pen- 
sion plans.  I  have  lo.^g  opposed  requiring 
them  to  be  funded,  but  I  am  weakening.  A 
recent  s-ait  filed  in  my  home  state  of  Illinois 
has  been  an  eye  opeiier  The  Illinois  Teachers' 
Association  has  demanded  that  the  state  be 
required  to  fund  the  state  teachers'  pension 
plan.  The  Illinois  Attorney  General,  in  reply- 
ing, asked  the  court  to  order  a  50-year  amort- 
ization, and  estimated  the  unfunded  liability 
at  two  billion  dollars. 

When  we  Illinois  taxpayers  are  two  billion 
dollars  In  the  hole.  I  agree  that  It's  time  to 
start  climbing  out 

PORTABILITY 

Some  pension  programs  provide  a  limited 
portability  with  no  trouble  at  all;  and  these 
are  the  multl-empl.^yer  programs.  Other  em- 
ployers, however,  support  pension  plans  In 
order  to  hold  their  people.  They  want  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  workers  with  the  com- 
pany; and  the  prospect  of  a  good  pension  can 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  worker  mobility. 

The  WUllams-Javlts  bill  would  provide  for 
portability.  It  is  voluntary — or  perhaps  It 
more  properly  can  be  said  that  It  appears  to 
be  voluntary.  It  would  have  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  set  up  a  system  of  Individual  accounts 
for  those  who  want  them. 

If  this  were  written  into  law.  the  day 
would  not  be  far  off  when  portability  would 
become  a  common  subject  for  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  at  that  point,  the  voluntary 
aspect  fades  from  view. 

ThLi  section  of  the  WllUams-Javlts  bill  has 
another  defect,  as  I  see  it:  and  a  puzzling 
one.  It  would  require  that  these  portable 
funds  be  kept  In  depositories  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

Do  they  have  In  mind  any  particular 
banks?  Any  particular  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations? If  this  were  to  become  law.  even 
Wright  Patman  might  want  to  start  a  bank 
Investment  portfolio. 

One  of  the  Dent  bills  has  a  portability  re- 
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qulrement  which  Is  not  voluntary — a  com- 
pulsory fKjrtability. 

Either  of  these  portability  schemes  would 
give  the  departing  employee  a  prior  claim  on 
the  pension  fund — priority  over  that  of  the 
worker  who  stays  with  the  firm  until  he 
reaches  retirement  age.  The  departing  work- 
er would  be  assured  of  his  benefits,  while 
the  worker  who  stays  on  the  Job  might  get 
his  full  pension  or  might  have  to  settle  for 
some  fraction  of  it.  A  law  such  as  either  of 
these  would  compel  prudent  pension  trustees 
to  keep  larger  amounts  of  cash  on  hand,  and 
that  probably  would  reduce  the  Investment 
return. 

I  question  the  workability  of  these  provi- 
sions, and  I  expect  they  would  be  expensive — 
costly  far  beyond  the  advantages  they  would 
afford. 

A  point  which  needs  to  be  kept  In  mind  In 
this  connection:  Some  witnesses  have  men- 
tioned that,  as  the  level  of  vesting  rises,  the 
need  for  portability  lessens:  and  the  only 
cost  to  be  paid  is  that  of  vesting. 

Another  of  the  Dent  proposals  would  have 
the  employer  reporting  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  when  a  work- 
er leaves  the  company.  This  report  would 
show  the  pension  benefits  that  worker  has 
accumulated — benefits  which  would  be 
awaiting  him  upon  retirement. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  many  people 
leave  their  Jobs  every  day.  The  employers 
wouldn't  have  to  report  all  of  them  to  HEW. 
of  course,  because  only  about  half  of  the 
nation's  employees  In  private  Industry  are 
working  toward  pensions.  But  the  paper  work 
Involved  here  would  be  formidable,  to  say  the 
least. 

I  can  conceive  of  some  modifications  of 
this  scheme  which  would  enable  the  depart- 
ing employee  to  keep  track  of  his  vested 
benefits  so  he  could  claim  them  when  the 
time  comes  to  retire. 

The  Administration  has  come  forward  with 
a  proposal  which  I  look  upon  favorably.  It 
would  encourage  voluntary  retirement  se- 
curity. It  would  afford  tax  incentives  for  re- 
tirement savings  and.  In  that  regard,  might 
be  called  an  extension  of  the  Keogh  Plan.  It 
would  be  another  form  of  portability  and. 
while  It  has  some  of  the  disadvantages  of 
other  proposals.  It  would  be  less  costly,  sim- 
pler, and  capable  of  being  tailored  to  Indi- 
vidual cases. 

When  one  considers  the  Immense  diversity 
of  pension  programs.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine 
a  worker's  transfer  from  one  plan  to  another 
without  somebody  getting  hurt.  The  ereat 
variety  of  assets,  liabilities,  assumptions, 
fundings,  purposes — yes.  and  hopes — of  these 
programs  make  the  Job  of  doing  Justice  to  a 
departing  employee  almost  Impossible,  and 
doing  Justice  to  the  pension  fund  he  leaves 
behind  him  Is  equally  hard. 

To  me.  a  portability  law.  as  suggested  by 
Williams  and  Javlts.  or  by  Dent,  would  cost  a 
lot  more  In  frustration  and  controversy.  In 
litigation  and  red  tape,  than  it  would  be 
worth  In  richer  retirement  and  peace  of  mind. 

TOU  CAN'T  EAT  YOUR  CAKE 

Something  frequently  overlooked  in  all  the 
talk  about  Improving  our  pension  plans  is 
the  purpose  for  which  the  plans  were  started. 

Workers  and  their  spokesmen  made  a  con- 
scious decision  many  years  ago  to  move  away 
from  money-purchase  plans.  By  their  very 
nature,  these  plans  provide  early  vesting,  and 
full  funding,  and  probability.  There  was  only 
one  trouble — the  pension  benefits  were 
meager. 

The  workers  decided  they  preferred  bigger 
pensions,  so  they  turned  to  the  system  we 
now  have — defined  benefits  which  mean  the 
possibility  of  greater  rettirns  to  the  person 
who  qualifies  for  a  pension.  They  have  fore- 
gone negotiating  for  vesting — or.  at  least,  for 
portability  and  Insurance — knowing  that 
funds  diverted  for  these  attractions  could  not 
be  used  to  pay  benefits. 

It's  a  gamble. 

If  a  worker  leaves  his  Job  before  he  has 
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vested  rights,  or  If  he  dies  before  his  benefits 
have  equalled  the  contributions  made  In  his 
behalf,  what  he  loses  is  available  to  pay 
greater  benefits  to  somebody  else. 

Now,  the  unions  are  trying  to  tell  us  that 
their  members  ought  to  t>e  able  to  eat  their 
cake  and  have  it  too.  Senator  Williams,  and 
Senator  Javlts,  and  Congressman  Dent,  say, 
In  effect,  that  this  can  be  done. 

But  It  can't. 

There  is  no  law  we  can  pass  that  will 
magically  produce  the  money  needed  to 
provide  these  extras.  There  must  be  trade- 
offs. 

CLOSING 

I  have  been  more  than  pleased  with  our 
subcommittee's  study  so  far,  and  with  our 
hearings  during  the  winter  and  spring.  I 
think  I  see  signs  that  Chairman  Dent  has 
moved  a  little  closer  to  my  cautious  position; 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  moved  a  little  closer 
to  his  belief  that  private  pension  plans  can 
do  a  better  Job  than  they  have  done  In  the 
past — and  they've  accomplished  a  lot. 

All  these  pension  plans,  numbering  In 
the  thousands,  combine  In  my  opinion  to 
make  one  of  the  finest  contributions  that 
American  business  has  provided  for  the 
workers  whose  service  has  done  so  much  to 
make  business  profitable. 

Everybody  needs  something  to  worry 
about,  but  not  too  much. 

People  over  65  have  enough  aches  and 
pains  to  keep  their  quota  of  anxieties  filled. 

I  want  to  encourage  more  companies  to 
set  up  pension  programs  so  that  more  men 
and  women  at  retirement  age  will  have  only 
their  health  problems  to  worry  about — so 
that  they'll  be  relieved  of  money  worries. 

I  believe  it  Is  possible  that  we  can  pass  a 
law  to  enhance  their  hopes  and  to  Improve 
their  prospects.  Such  a  law  is  possible,  but  It 
must  be  devised  with  great  care. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  carpenter's  advice  to 
his  apprentice :  Measure  twice  before  you  saw 
once. 


MR.  DILLON  GRAHAM  RETIRES 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  FULTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  very  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Dillon  Gra- 
ham, somewhat  of  a  pleasant  fixture  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  who 
retires  tomorrow  after  44  years  service 
as  a  newsman  with  the  Associated  Press. 

Some  25  years  of  this  time  has  been 
spent  right  here  at  the  Capitol  as  cor- 
respondent for  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Graham  has  earned  a  deserved 
reputation  as  a  conscientious,  accurate, 
and  fair  reporter.  Always  a  friend  of  the 
House  he  has,  nevertheless,  never  hesi- 
tated to  play  his  stories  straight  and  let 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves,  the  high 
watermark  of  integrity  in  any  reporter. 

Best  wishes  to  Mr.  Graham  and  his 
wife,  Gigi,  for  many,  many  happy  years 
of  retirement. 


WHAT  IS   COMMUNISM?— LESSON  I 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day and  each  subsequent  Wednesday  I 
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shall  include  in  the  Record  a  step-by- 
step  analysis  and  discussion  of  a  subject 
of  utmost  importance  to  every  American 
citizen.  It  shall  not  be  my  purpose  to  in- 
cite or  inflame,  but  rather  to  educate. 
I  seek  not  to  persecute  nor  to  confuse, 
but  rather  to  remove  the  confusion,  the 
emotion,  and  the  extremism  that  have 
heretofore  clouded  the  truth.  In  short,  I 
seek  to  examine  communism — what  it  is 
as  an  ideology-  and  political  system. 

Evei-yone  has  an  opinion  about  com- 
munism, but  is  that  opinion  based  upon 
fact  or  hearsay?  What  is  communism? 
Would  your  definition  coincide  with  the 
answer  given  by  Leonid  Brezhnev,  or 
Khrushchev,  or  Lenin?  The  time  has 
come,  then,  to  bring  to  an  end  the  stereo- 
types and  clirhes,  and  to  seek  a  meaning- 
ful, logical,  and  unemotional  compre- 
hension of  communism — and  that  shall 
be  the  purpose  of  this  series  which  be- 
gins today. 

I 

Communism  is  first  and  foremost, 
communism  is  a  systemic  whole,  made  up 
of  its  various  parts — ideological,  polit- 
ical, social,  economic,  et  cetera.  Com- 
munism might  be  compared  to  a  com- 
plete football  game;  while  its  various 
parts  might  be  compared  to  the  players, 
timekeepers,  referees,  et  cetera,  of  the 
football  game.  A  clear  realization  of  this 
point  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  mean- 
ingful understanding  of  communism. 

A  concentration  of  attention  on  or  the 
ignoring  of  one  or  more  aspects  would 
create  a  distorted  image  of  the  whole 
system.  In  essence,  the  understanding  of 
the  whole  can  only  be  derived  from  an 
understanding  of  each  of  the  parts.  An 
understanding  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parts  may  not  necessarily  lead  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  whole.  A  good  under- 
standing of  the  parts  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  whole  will  point  out  the  am- 
biguities and  inconsistencies  between 
Communist  theory  and  practice. 

Communism  as  an  ideology  stresses: 
Marxism-Leninism  as  the  primary  in- 
terpreter of  values.  Morality  is  guided 
aud  inculculated  by  the  Communist 
Party — the  vanguard — and  is  deter- 
mined by  whatever  serves  the  survival 
and  growth  of  communism. 

Although  Marx  stated — 

Religion  is  the  sight  of  the  oppressed  crea- 
ture, the  heart  of  the  heartless  world.  Just 
as  It  Is  the  spirit  of  a  spiritless  situation.  It 
is  the  opium  of  the  people. 

Commimism  is  in  essence  an  atheistic 
religion.  Communism  has  its  "mission- 
aries" and  "evangelists'  in  the  form  of 
Communist  Parties  and  organizations 
which  can  be  found  in  almost  every 
country,  the  purpose  being  to  promote 
the  Communist  doctrine,  that  is.  to  gain 
and  hold  power.  In  theory,  the  ultimate 
goal  is  to  achieve  a  completely  classless 
society  of  workers  where  all  private 
property — and  therefore  advantage- 
is  abolished. 

Communism  as  an  ideology  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  important  ele- 
ments : 

The  dialectic.  An  idea  espoused  by 
Friedrich  Hegel  to  explain  the  process  of 
change  whereby  an  entity  passes  over 
into  and  is  preserved  and  fulfilled  by  its 
opposite.  Hegel  applied  his  concept  to  the 
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development  of  ideas — that  is,  an  exist- 
ing idea — thesis — gives  rise  to  an  oppos- 
ing idea — antithesis — from  which  comes 
a  new  idea  which  is  a  combination  of  the 
first  two  elements — synthesis.  The  syn- 
thesis becomes  the  new  thesis  and  the 
process  starts  all  over  again.  Hegel  the- 
orized that  this  process  would  continue 
ad  infinitum.  Marx  borrowed  the  dialec- 
tic theory,  but  unlike  Hegel  who  applied 
the  concept  to  ideas,  Marx  applied  it  to 
institutions.  Marx  used  the  dialectic  to 
explain  the  history  of  mankind — he  said 
feudalism  gave  way  to  mercantilism, 
which  gave  way  to  capitalism,  et  cetera. 
Unlike  Hegel,  Marx  theorized  that  this 
process  would  ultimately  stop  when  man- 
kind arrived  at  its  ultimate  destmation — 
communism — which  would  be  the  perfect, 
static  society. 

Economic  materialism.  Also  known  as 
economic  determinism,  Marx  believed 
that  only  material  things  were  important 
to  the  evolutionary  development  of  man- 
kind. Morals  and  ethics  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  important  factors.  In  essence, 
changes  in  production  would  change  class 
structure  and  produce  new  ideologies. 
Marx  combined  his  materialistic  philoso- 
phy with  the  Hegelian  dialectic  method 
to  thus  explain  the  advance  of  history 
toward  communism. 

Labor  theory  cf  value.  Borrowing  from 
the  anarchist  Proudhon,  Marx  embraced 
the  concept  that  all  value  is  created  by 
labor — the  capitalist  steals  the  surplus  as 
"profit." 

The  class  struggle.  Marx  also  theorized 
that  the  history  of  all  societies  has  been 
a  struggle  of  the  classes.  He  reasoned 
that  capitalism  has  reduced  society  to 
only  two  classes:  bourgeoisie,  capitalists, 
and  proletariat  workers. 


RETIRES  AFTER  44  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE  WITH  ASSOCIATED 
PRESS 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row one  of  Wasliington's  most  distin- 
guished newsmen,  Mr.  Dillon  Graham, 
will  retire  after  some  44  years  of  service 
with  the  Associated  Press.  For  the  past 
25  years  he  has  covered  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  with  integ- 
rity, courtesy,  dedication,  and,  above  all. 
fairness. 

In  recent  months  much  has  been  said 
about  "slanted"  and  "biased"  reporting. 
But.  in  the  years  I  have  known  Dillon 
Graham.  I  can  honestly  say  that  he  has 
always  exemplified  in  the  very  strictest 
sense  what  it  means  to  be  an  objective, 
responsible  newsman — and  an  uncom- 
mon gentleman  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  with  Dillon's  family, 
friends,  and  many  colleagues  in  uisliing 
him  the  very  best  in  his  retirement  years. 
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MILITARY  WASTE  IS  SHOCKING 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  who  served  as  a 
medic  in  South  Vietnam  during  our  mili- 
tary withdrawal  brought  to  my  attention 
some  shocking  news  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  medical  supplies. 

The  story  he  told  involved  the  closing 
down  of  several  dispensaries,  during 
which  time  the  medical  supplies  stored 
therein  were  destroyed  apparently  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  medical  depot  refused 
to  take  back  any  supplies  other  than  ma- 
chinerj'.  Rather  than  give  the  supplies 
to  the  South  Vietnamese,  based  on  the 
fear  that  they  would  end  up  on  the  black 
market,  the  military  ordered  them  to  be 
burned. 

I  could  continue  to  vent  my  wrath  on 
this  ridiculous  situation,  but  one  sen- 
tence from  my  constituent's  letter  stands 
out  as  an  eloquent  and  complete  ap- 
praisal of  my  feelings : 

I  really  think  by  this  type  of  wasteful  de- 
struction we  are  also  destroying  ta.x  dollars 
and  insulting  the  Integrity  of  the  people  of 
America  as  well  as  to  the  starving  and  under- 
privileged people  of  many  of  the  tinder- 
developed  countries. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  this 
young  man.  and  intend  to  send  his  letter, 
and  my  remarks  to  the  Goverrunent  Ac- 
counting Office  for  their  use  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  spark  an  investigation  into 
this  matter.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  man's 
letter  to  be  printed  in  its  entirety  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  letter  follows: 

Daly  City.  Calif. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  recently  discharged  from 
the  Army  in  August  of  1972.  and  I  am  now 
writing  you  concerning  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars,  "tax  dollars."  that  I 
have  seen  literally  wasted  while  serving  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  really  sad 
part  about  this  is  that  it  could  have  been 
totally  avoided. 

I  was  a  medic  during  my  tour  of  duty  in 
Vietnam  and  due  to  President  Nixon's  with- 
drawal program  I  was  subject  to  moving 
from  one  unit  to  another  quite  frequently. 
In  les.s  than  9  months  I  had  helped  close 
down  7  dispensaries  during  stand -down  pro- 
cedures. All  those  dispensaries  received  medi- 
cal supplies  from  32nd  Medical  Depot  In 
Long  Blnh.  During  stand-dov.n  of  all  these 
di.spensaries  32nd  Medical  Depot  would  re- 
fuse to  take  back  any  medical  supplies  out- 
side of  Machinery  that  a  dispensary  had. 
Since  all  the  units  didn't  have  the  authority 
to  give  excessive  stored  medications  to  the 
Vietnamese  because  of  the  black  market,  they 
had  only  one  other  alternative  and  that  was 
to  destroy  them.  So  since  32nd  Depot  refused 
to  take  back  and  reallocate  supplies,  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  medication  went  up  in 
smoke.  Oi^ly  once  did  we  give  away  these 
medications  for  proper  use  and  that  is  when 
I  was  with  185th  Medical  Detachment  we 
gave  our  left  over  medications  to  a  Korean 
Hoopital  in  Vung  Tau. 

It  Is  really  aggravating  to  know  that  there 
are  many  people  In  the  United  States  and  in 
the  world  todav  who  are  pa\ine  marked-up 
prices  for  drugs  today  or  are  doing  without 
them  because  of  their  Inability  to  afford 
them,  and  we  are  here  literally  destroying 
drugs  and  depriving  people  of  them  simply 
because  a  medical  supply  depot  refuses  to  do 
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the   excessive   work    in    taking   the   supplies 
back. 

My  fiancee  paid  $6.50  for  10  erythrocin 
tablets  (an  antibiotic)  the  other  day  and  I 
can  remember  destroying  several  thousand 
of  them. 

I  really  think  by  this  type  of  wasteful  de- 
struction we  are  also  destroying  tax  dollars 
and  insulting  the  integrity  of  the  people  of 
America  as  well  as  to  the  starving  and  under- 
privileged people  of  many  of  the  under- 
developed countries. 

If  the  Army  can  not  make  a  better  sugges- 
tion as  to  how  to  make  better  use  of  the  tax 
dollars  allotted  to  them  coniernlnc;  the  dis- 
position of  medical  supplies,  I  can  assert  two 
propositions  of  my  own.  One.  widely  distri- 
bute un-used  drugs  to  the  people  of  the  world 
who  really  need  them  or.  two.  re-sell  them  at 
government  fixed  prices  to  the  people  back 
in  America,  thus  providing  more  govern- 
mental funds  and  a  chance  to  lower  the  tax 
dollar. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  tak- 
ing the  time  to  read  my  letter  and  I  would 
appreciate  your  cooperation  in  trying  to  con- 
serve the  tax  dollar. 
Yours  truly, 

Charles  W.  Tibbots. 
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CALIFORNIA  BUILT  HOMES 
TOKYO-BOUND 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  HINSHAW 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  told  by  a  practiced  traveler  in  the 
Pacific  that  the  knowledgeable  and  in- 
formed man  of  that  area  holds  in  high 
esteem  three  worldly  treasures:  A  Jap- 
anese wife,  a  Chinese  cook,  and  an 
American  house.  To  some,  this  might 
seem  slightly  less  than  the  end  goal  for 
a  good  and  pleasant  life  for  all.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  see  that  in  housing  the 
American  holds  a  position  comparable  to 
the  cuisine  of  China. 

As  we  approach  the  new  era  where  the 
challenge  for  export  competition  be- 
comes an  imperative  in  the  search  for  a 
better  balanced  economy,  we  should  cer- 
tainly seek  to  market  this  highly  re- 
garded technology — housing. 

I  am  proud  to  announce.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  small  and  newly  formed  corpora- 
tion in  my  39th  District  of  California  has 
recently  launched  a  vigorous  effort  to  im- 
pact the  Japanese  housing  market,  and 
will  also  seek  to  expand  to  other  major 
market  areas  of  the  world  in  partnership 
with  the  Mitsubishi  Corp. 

It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  point  out 
the  success  of  this  local  company,  as  it  is 
an  example  of  an  aggressive,  positive  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  in  the  export- 
import  battle  of  international  trade. 

We  must  do  more  of  this  ."^ort  of  dy- 
namic and  active  responding  to  the  mar- 
ket penetrations  accomplished  by  our 
trading  partners.  We  have  not  bent  our 
industrial  efforts  toward  exporting,  nor 
have  we  forged  strong  national  policies 
to  support  such  efforts.  We  must  do  both. 

It  should  be  of  some  interest  to  note 
the  basic  component  of  the  houses  being 
exported  is  a  self-supported  panel  of  a 
gypsimi  compound  which  uses  a  mini- 
mum of  the  now  expensive  and  hard  to 
get  lumber.  Further,  the  compound  pro- 
vides side  benefits  because  it  has  qualities 


for  fire  prevention,  noise  abatement,  and 
energy  conservation. 

In  Japan,  where  panel  construction  is 
centuries  old,  such  qualities,  added  to  a 
familiar  mode  of  construction,  are  ex- 
tremely welcome.  It  seems  likely  that 
conditions  in  our  own  country  may  make 
this  component  highly  attractive,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  an  enterprise  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  has  scored  a  major  impact 
on  the  international  market,  while  also 
holding  high  potential  for  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  construction  of  much- 
needed  housing  in  the  United  States. 

I  insert  the  attached  article  from  the 
Santa  Ana  Register : 

County-Built     Homes     Tokyo-Bound — Ir- 
vine-Based   Firms,    Mitsubishi    Corp.    as 

Partners 

(By  Anthony  Gentle) 

"It  will  be  displayed  on  a  lot  In  downtown 
Tokyo  where  millions  can  see  it.  The  exposure 
Is  fantastic." 

Chairman  W.  Max  Binswanger  of  Irvine- 
based  Insulation  Systems.  Inc.  could  hardly 
contain  his  enthusiasm  as  he  spoke  of  a  li- 
censing arrangement  with  Mitsubishi  Inter- 
national Corp..  Japan,  one  of  the  world's  In- 
dustrial giants. 

What's  Binswanger  so  enthused  about?  It's 
a  house — made  in  Orange  County — which  he 
hopes  will  open  the  door  to  the  vast  Japa- 
nese market. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  three  complete 
houses,  developed  and  marketed  by  subsi- 
diary Plastonlum  International,  will  be 
erected  and  shown  In  and  near  Tokyo.  Tl.e 
downtown  model  will  be  on  a  leased  iot  val- 
ued at  $16  million.  Binswanger  said. 

Everything  that  goes  to  build  a  fully  inte- 
grated 3-bedroom.  2-bath.  1400  sq.  ft.  house 
was  shipped  some  weeks  ago  In  a  package 
container  to  Japan  from  the  port  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

A  first  for  Orange  County's  export  trade 
business,  the  shipment  Included  roof,  truss- 
es, plumbing,  appliances,  drapes,  carpets,  and 
all  other  needed  Items,  to  the  last  nail — all 
made  In  California.  Door  frames,  walls,  sid- 
ings, windows  were  precut  and  measured  on 
metric  scale  for  easy  on-site  assembly. 

The  houses,  ready  for  move-in  and  Includ- 
ing a  garage,  will  be  field  erected  and  com- 
pleted in  just  nine  days.  Binswanger  said. 

The  mood  is  bright  at  Insulation  Systems. 
The  stakes  are  high — In  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  chalnnan  Indicated. 

Binswanger  contends  that  his  company, 
supported  by  the  International  marketing 
deal  with  well-financed  Mitsubishi  and  its 
extensive  dealer  network  resources,  will  be 
embarked  on  a  dynamic  world-wide  course  in 
the  housing  business 

This  affiliation  with  a  big  money  Japanese 
firm  is  a  real  plum  for  a  small,  but  growing 
Orange  County  firm.  "We  feel  we  have  one  of 
the  biggest  international  businesses  as  a 
partner,"  Binswanger  said. 

Plastoniuivi  Key  To  Mart 
Main  component  of  the  firm's  panel  fram- 
ing system  is  a  core  material,  named  Plaston- 
lum (registered  trademark)  which  is  highly 
fire  and  sound  resistant.  The  material  Is 
sandwiched  either  between  wood  or  metal 
skins.  Exculslvely  developed  by  Insulation 
Systems,  the  Plastonlum  core  the  past  few 
years  had  been  used  only  for  Pre  doors  a".d 
nolse-deadenlng  partitions.  Now  it  has  been 
developed  as  the  core  material  for  a  fully 
structural  panel  housing  system  which. 
Binswanger  said,  will  cut  housing  cost  con- 
siderably, while  providing  more,  not  less,  in 
many  areas. 

What  Is  Plastonlum?  It's  a  gypsum-based 
resin  compound  which  as  a  slurry  is  treated 
to  harden  Into  a  cast  form.  From  Its  solid 
state  It  Is  easily  cut  to  size.  Light  weight. 
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Plastonlum  passed  heat  tests  as  high  as  1,000 
degrees,  Binswanger  said.  Manufacturers  have 
been  using  the  core  material  for  fire  doors 
and  partitions  In  hospitals,  apartments,  gov- 
ernment and   office  buildings  and  theaters. 

Although  manufacturing  of  the  structural 
panels  will  be  accomplished  In  Japan,  the 
Plastonlum  core  shipments  will  mean  a  very 
high  money  return  to  Orange  County,  Bin- 
swanger predicted. 

Insulation  Systems  is  the  manufacturing 
and  housing  system  parent  company  of  two 
other  affiliated  companies,  Plastonlum  Sys- 
tems and  Plastonlum  International.  Plaston- 
lum Systems  handles  the  domestic  market 
while  Plastonlum  International  Is  the  world- 
wide marketing  agent.  All  offices  are  located 
In  the  Irvine  Industrial  Complex. 

In  addition,  the  Orange  County  firm  owns 
Insulation  Systems  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Laboratory  In  Fountsiln  Valley  which 
develops  new  applications  and  product  lines. 
Including  special  programs  for  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment which  Binswanger  said  Is  "classi- 
fied." 


OUTSTANDING  PERFORMANCE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  become  aware  of 
many  problems  In  manpower  programs. 
But  today  I  am  pleased  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  outstand- 
ing performance  of  SER,  Jobs  for  Prog- 
ress. Inc.,  and  to  announce  the  observ- 
ance of  SER  Week  June  3  to  June  10. 
Similar  proclamations  of  support  and 
recognition  of  SER  are  being  issued  In 
the  14  States  where  SER  is  located  by 
Governors,  mayors,  county  oflBcials,  and 
Congressmen. 

During  this  week,  citizens,  the  bu.«5ness 
community  and  elected  ofBcials  will  pay 
tribute  to  SER,  the  only  national  man- 
power program  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  of  our  country. 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Ricardo  Zazueta.  national  director 
of  SEPv.  for  his  farsighted  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  SER. 

During  his  administration,  SER  has 
not  only  expanded  in  the  number  and 
types  of  programs  which  SER  provides  to 
the  Spanish-speaking,  but  as  important, 
more  efficient  and  effective  allocation  of 
resources  and  manpower  v-ithin  SER  has 
resulted  in  a  substantial  drop  in  the  cost 
per  client  served.  In  other  words,  SER 
has  far  exceeded  all  contractual  obliga- 
tions, some  by  as  much  as  112  percent 
above  specifications.  A  trusted  and  firm 
rapport  with  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity indicates  SER's  success  in  its 
unique  bicultural  and  bilingual  approach. 
Mr.  Zazueta  has  indeed  provided  en- 
lightened and  innovative  leadership 
which  has  inspired  the  entire  SER  orga- 
nization. 

SER  came  Into  existence  through  the 
efforts  of  individuals  in  two  great 
Spanish-speaking  organizations — the 
American  G.I.  Fonun,  and  the  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens — 
LULAC. 

Members  of  these  two  organizations, 
cxix 1101— Part  14 
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realizing  the  desperate  need  for  man- 
power services  for  the  Spanish-speaking, 
began  voluntary  job  placement  centers  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Houston,  and  Corpus 
Christi.  Tex. 

In  1966,  SER  funded  in  a  small  way 
from  private  sources,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity — OEO — the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  began  to 
provide  skills  training  and  related  bi- 
lingual and  bicultural  services  to 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  of  the 
Southwest. 

As  a  national  effort  for  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans,  SER  has  come  a 
long  way  since  1966.  At  that  time,  De- 
partment of  Defense  officials  noticed  that 
not  many  chicanos  were  applying  for 
jobs  in  plants  with  Government  con- 
tracts. They  suggested  to  LULAC  and 
G.I.  Forum  that  they  let  the  Mexican 
American  community  know  that  jobs 
were  available  and  that  Government  con- 
tractors had  a  legal  obligation  to  provide 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

The  first  SER  offices,  like  those  of  to- 
day, were  located  in  the  heart  of  the  bar- 
rios. Manned  by  bilingual  volunteers, 
these  offices  were  soon  swamped  with  job 
applicants. 

One  notable  result  of  this  small-scale 
efifort  wpjs  a  decision  by  the  Manpower 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  fund  SER  jointly 
as  an  experimental  and  demonstration 
project.  Still  small  in  scale — funding  was 
about  $400,000  over  a  period  of  2  years — 
SER  began  serving  a  larger  geographic 
area.  Moreover.  SER  was  no  longer  just 
a  volimteer  placement  effort,  it  was  now 
in  the  manpower  business — a  program 
planner,  administrator,  recruiter,  and 
counselor  for  low-income  people. 

SER's  success  as  an  experimental  proj- 
ect led  to  its  gi'owth  and  present  status 
as  a  major  effort  to  draw  the  Spanish- 
speaking  into  the  Nation's  employment 
mainstream.  It  has  become,  as  one  chl- 
cano  described  SER  in  its  early  days,  "a 
dynamic  engine  of  change"  for  Spanish- 
speaking  people. 

SER  now  has  developed  a  significant 
amount  of  expertise  in  manpower.  It  has 
blended  its  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
language,  culture,  and  outlook  of  people 
in  low-income  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munities \^1th  manpower  program  tech- 
nology and  it  has  discovered  what  works 
in  the  barrios,  what  does  not  work,  and 
why. 

Its  role  Is  not  an  easy  one.  As  a  bridge 
between  two  cultures — the  Anglo  and  the 
Spanish — SER  is  in  the  middle. 

Today.  SER  is  a  dynamic  organization 
that  expanded  beyond  its  original  ter- 
ritory to  meet  the  needs  of  people  in 
cities  such  as  Gary,  Ind.,  and  Racine, 
Wis.,  among  others. 

In  addition  to  skills  training  through 
a  variety  of  educational  institutions  and 
on-the-job  training,  SER  provides  the 
enrollee  with  supportive  services  to  In- 
sure firm  placement  in  a  meaningful  job. 

SER  is  also  conducting  successful  ex- 
perimental programs  such  as  Project 
Detour,  a  program  for  young  first  offend- 
ers, offering  an  alternative  to  court  back- 
logs and  Imprisonment.  Another  innova- 
tive  program   is   the   SER   Residential 
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Youth  Center  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  Here  an 
environment  marked  by  drugs,  hopeless- 
ness and  crime  is  being  replaced  by  a  liv- 
ing situation  which  allows  individual  po- 
tential to  flourish.  These  are  just  samples 
of  the  many  innovative  programs  being 
developed  to  provide  creative  solutions 
to  persistent  problems  unique  to  the 
Spanish  speaking. 

The  purpose  of  SER  is  to  help  build  a 
better  America  by  breaking  the  barriers 
of  traditional  employment  patterns  and 
by  helping  business  and  industry  to  un- 
derstand that  Spanish-speaking  people 
are  a  valuable  resource. 

A  typical  SER  program  operates  in 
three  functional  areas :  intake  and  coun- 
seling; education  and  training;  and  job 
development. 

The  initial  part  of  the  program  is  the 
selection  of  the  people  who  can  be  most 
helped  by  the  particular  program  and  the 
referral  of  as  many  others  as  may  be 
helped  to  the  appropriate  agency.  Each 
enrollee  is  then  assessed  and  counseled 
to  determine  his  vocational  goals  and 
how  they  can  be  achieved.  This  results  in 
an  individual  employment  development 
plan  for  each  enrollee  detailing  his  ulti- 
mate employment  goal  and  the  various 
steps  leading  to  its  fulfillment. 

Education  and  training  provide  the 
enrollee  with  the  basic  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  communicate  with  his  employer 
and  the  basic  skill  necessary  to  perform 
his  job.  A  variety  of  academic  and  voca- 
tional training  courses  are  offered  at 
SER  according  to  the  educational  situa- 
tion and  the  potential  labor  market  in 
the  individual  community.  The  academic 
courses  include  job  preparation.  English 
as  a  second  language,  adult  basic  educa- 
tion, and  advanced  adult  education. 
Vocational  courses  vary  from  site  to  site 
because  of  different  local  labor  require- 
ments, but  often  include  courses  such  as 
licensed  vocational  nurse  training,  secre- 
tary-stenographer training,  auto  me- 
chanic, keypunch  operator  training  and 
electronics  assembly  training. 

Job  development  is  essentially  a  place- 
ment service  that  attempts  to  obtain 
long-range  commitments  from  employ- 
ers. It  differs  from  usual  placement  in 
that  the  jobs  are  sought  at  the  time  the 
enrollee  begins  training  and  are  not  filled 
until  the  enrollee  completes  training 
which  may  not  be  until  months  later.  A 
second  type  of  job  development  involves 
cooperation  between  the  local  program 
and  the  employer  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  for  enrollees.  In  this  case,  part 
of  the  cost  of  job  training  is  borne  by 
the  employer  and  part  by  SER. 

A  listing  of  the  areas  where  SER  has 
manpower  training  sites  follows: 
SrrES 

Arizona — Glendale 'Phoenix,  Tucson,  and 
Yuma. 

California~El  Centro/Calexlco,  Contra 
Costa,  East  Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  West  Los 
Angeles,  National  City 'San  Diego.  Norwalk, 
San  Prancl.'=co,  San  Jose,  San  Bernardino, 
and  Santa  Ana. 

Colorado — Colorado  Springs,  Denver  and 
Pueblo. 

Illinois — Ch  Icago . 

Indiana — Gary. 

Kansas — Topeka. 

Michigan — Detroit. 

Nevada — Las  Vegas. 

Nebraska — ScottsbluS. 
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New  Mexico — Albuquerque,  Las  Cnices, 
and  Santa  Fe. 

Texas — Austin,  Brownsville,  Corpus  Chrlstl, 
Dallas,  El  Paso,  Galveston,  Houston,  Lub- 
bock. McAllen,  and  San  Antonio. 

Utah — Salt  Lake  City. 

Washington — Seattle. 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee  Racine. 

PERFORMANCE 

Program  statistics  confirm  that  SER 
is  the  most  effective  and  most  efficient 
national  manpower  program  in  the 
United  States.  [All  data  used  in  discuss- 
ing performance  is  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower 
Administration  Management  Informa- 
tion Report.  Office  of  Financial  and 
Management  Information  System.] 

INTAKE 

During  fiscal  year  1972.  35,043  per- 
sons applied  for  and  were  qualified  for 
SER  services.  Of  this  number  of  people, 
SER  was  only  able  to  serve  11,163  and 
because  of  lack  of  resources,  23,880  peo- 
ple were  turned  away. 

Of  the  11,163  people  served,  5,305  were 
trained:  3.478  were  directly  placed  with- 
out training  on  full-time,  permanent,  and 
meaningful  jobs  and  2.380  received  sup- 
portive services.  The  number  trained  ex- 
ceeds SER's  contractual  obligation  to 
Deoartment  of  Labor  of  3.905  trainees 
by  1,400  people.  This  demonstrates 
SER's  commitment  to  efficiently  serve 
the  Spanish-speaking  community  be- 
yond what  is  required  in  the  contract. 

TRAINEE    PROFILE 

SER  enrollees  come  from  a  broad 
cross-section  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
this  provides  evidence  that  SER  is  rep- 
resenting and  serving  the  commimity. 
SER  is  one  of  the  few  manpower  pro- 
grams which  can  and  does  successfully 
serve  the  following  traditionally  difS- 
cult  clients: 

(In  percent) 

Spanish-speaking    90 

Head  ol  household 63 

Female    *2 

High  school  dropout 57 

Elementary  school  dropout 11 

Welfare  recipient 12 

Monolingual    8 

QUALITY    OF    PLACEMENT 

Out  of  every  100  enrollees  who  are 
placed  on  a  job,  82  are  placed  on  jobs  for 
which  they  are  specifically  trained.  The 
average  starting  wage  for  the  SER 
placement  is  $2.47  per  hour,  well  above 
the  Federal  minimum  of  $1.60  per  hoiu:. 
It  is  of  significant  interest  to  point  out 
that  the  average  wage  of  all  enrollees 
urior  to  enterng  SER  was  only  $0.95  per 
hour.  This  means  that  SER  trainees  are 
earning  $3,074  per  year  more  than 
before. 

TRAINING 

SER  is  providing  quality  training  to 
the  enrollee.  SER  is  operating  at  101  per- 
cent of  planned  capacity  demonstrating 
excellent  planning  and  management  on 
the  part  of  the  local  project  directors 
and  their  staffs.  A  mere  12  percent  of 
the  trainees  are  holding.  Only  16  per- 
cent of  the  trainees  terminated  from 
the  program  early,  as  computed  from 
total  enrollment. 

RETENTION    AND    PLACEMENT 

SER  Is  placing  79  out  of  every  100 
people  trained.  This  Is  accomplished  by 
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careful   assessment,   counseling,   educa- 
tion, training,  and  followup  of  trainees. 

Retention  statistics  were:  One  month 
after  placement,  88  percent  were  still 
working;  after  6  months,  64  percent  were 
still  working. 

The  reasons  for  these  successes  in  to- 
day's tight  and  competitive  job  market 
are  varied.  One  reason  is  that  SER  con- 
tinues counseling  and  other  supportive 
help  during  training,  then  finds  jobs  for 
its  graduates.  Once  at  work  these  per- 
sons are  followed  up  by  SER  counselors 
at  regular  intervals  for  a  year.  During 
these  follow-ups,  counselors  help  to  iron 
out  problems  that  might  hurt  a  worker's 
chances  of  staying  on  the  job. 

One  very  important  factor  is  that  SER 
attempts  to  maintain  a  cooperative  and 
flexible  relationship  with  employers. 
Baiically.  SER  serves  the  employer  by 
providing  him  with  qualified  workers, 
in  so  doing  SER  also  serves  the  unskilled 
and  unemployed. 

Employers  in  many  instances  help  lo- 
cal SER's  in  developing  certain  training 
coui'ses  and  in  turn,  SER  trains  enrollees 
to  meet  specific  employer's  requirements 
for  jobs.  Once  a  good  working  relation- 
ship is  established  between  a  local  SER 
and  th?  bu^.incss  community,  an  ex- 
change of  expertise  and  information 
continues  that  results  in  a  relationship  of 
mutual  trust  and  confidence. 

Many  of  SER's  placements  were  in  new 
employment  areas  which  previously  have 
been  traditionally  closed  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking.  SER's  excellent  reputation 
with  business  and  industry  has  made 
SER  a  direct  and  highly  fimctional  link 
from  business  and  industry  to  a  vast 
reservoir  of  talent  and  service.  At  the 
same  time,  the  unskilled  and  unemployed 
are  linked  to  breakthrough  jobs  in  in- 
dustry and  business  which  they  woiild 
not  have  otherwise  been  able  to  train 
and  qualify  for. 

COST 

One  of  SER's  notable  achievements  is 
the  cost  per  trainee  figure  of  $1,341. 
For  every  $1  spent  on  an  enrollee.  the 
return  to  the  community,  in  the  form 
of  increased  earnings  is  $1.24. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  strongly  concur 
in  my  support  and  recognition  of  SER 
and  in  the  observance  of  SER  Week, 
Jiuie  3  to  June  10. 
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SOUTHBURY.  CONN. 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  full  300 
yera's  ago,  over  a  century  before  the 
irivth  of  this  Nation,  a  small  band  of  16 
families  journeyed  by  raft  and  boat  up 
the  Housatonic  River  in  the  colony  of 
Connecticut.  Led  by  the  Reverend  Zach- 
ariah  Walker,  they  went  from  Stratford 
in  the  south  to  Pomperaug  Plantation 
farther  to  the  north  in  the  wilderness 
known  as  Ancient  Woodbur>-. 

This  small  group  of  settlers  had  split 
with  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Stratford,    and    bu.ving    the    plantation 


from  the  friendly  Pootatuck  Indians  had 
set  out  to  start  a  new  and  independent 
life. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  settlers  missed 
the  turn  for  the  Pomperaug  River  and  by 
mistake  continued  up  the  Housatonic  to 
the  Shepaug  River  and  Roxbury  Falls. 
As  a  result,  they  had  to  backtrack  for  2 
da>s  before  reaching  the  large  white  oak 
tree.  There  they  camped  and  began  the 
settlement  of  Southbury,  Conn. 

This  week  the  residents  and  friends  of 
Southbury  are  engaged  in  the  gala  cele- 
bration of  that  town's  tercentennial,  a 
true  milestone  in  the  long  and  distin- 
rruished  history  of  a  great  Connecticut 
town  in  the  Sixth  District. 

Over  the  years  Southbury  residents 
have  built  on  the  sturdy  foundations  pro- 
vided for  them  by  their  colonial  fore- 
bears. Today,  the  people  of  Southbury 
display  the  industry  and  creative  vigor 
which  is  a  heritage  from  those  early 
settlers. 

Reverend  Walker  and  his  followers 
took  to  tilling  the  soil  as  their  first  pri- 
mary occupation,  and  indeed  farming 
continues  to  be  very  much  a  part  of 
Southbury.  Through  the  years,  the  town 
has  retained  the  country  charm  of  its  ex- 
pansive New  England  landscape,  and  the 
solid  architecture  of  colonial  days. 

Abundant  water  power  brought  light 
industry  to  the  region  in  earlier  times, 
but  as  more  versatile  means  of  needed 
energy  were  utilized,  industry  in  South- 
bury diminished. 

Southbury  residents  have  shown  a  rev- 
erence for  Old  New  England  concepts  of 
citizens  in  government  as  attested  to  by 
their  involvement  in  numerous  commis- 
sions and  boards,  which  direct  local  af- 
fairs under  the  aegis  of  the  traditional 
tovvTi  meeting  and  selectmen  form  of 
government.  The  townspeople  contribute 
to  a  bedrock  sense  of  commur.ity  through 
their  many  and  varied  social  and  church 
related  activities.  The  cultural  heritage 
of  the  area  has  been  preserved  through 
a  respect  for  the  arts  that  has  been  man- 
ifested in  preservation  of  colonial  crafts 
and  the  development  of  craftsmen  of 
skill  and  renown. 

Southbury  has  become  ■?.  haven  in 
recent  years  for  those  who  work  in  near- 
by cities  but  prefer  life  in  a  :nore  peace- 
ful country-like  setting.  Ti^e  towTi's  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  10,000  is  almost  10 
times  what  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Southbury  also  serves  as  the  site  of 
the  Southbury  Ti-aining  School,  a  State- 
run  facility  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  Heritage  "V^illaRe. 
a  1.000-acre  planned  adult  residential 
community. 

Yes.  the  people  of  Southbury  have  al- 
ways been  forward  looking  individuals. 
At  the  same  time,  they  have  had  a  keen 
understanding  and  a  particular  rever- 
ence for  the  traditions  of  the  past.  This 
is  clear  in  their  continuing  efforts  to 
preserve  the  priceless  heritage  of  the 
past  which  has  been  a  prolog  to  new 
fchievement  and  endeavors.  It  is  espe- 
cially evident  in  the  marvelous  celebra- 
tion they  have  organized  to  commemo- 
rate Southbury's  300th  birthdav. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  Southbury  and  its  residents  a  con- 
tinuation   of    unparalleled    accomplish- 
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ment  befitting  the  town's  motto  "Unica, 
Unique,"  the  one  and  the  only. 


WATERGATE:    TOWARD  A  TRUE 
UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration,  one  could  say,  is  not  best 
charactei  ized  by  its  honesty  or  respect 
for  the  American  people. 

This  is  clearly  symbolized  by  the  Wa- 
tergate mess.  But  it  is  even  better  sym- 
bolized by  the  President's  fiscal  policies 
and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  war 
on  poverty, 

Vernon  Jordan,  the  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  dealt  with 
this  recently  in  his  syndicated  column. 
I  place  this  column  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues. 

To  Be  Equal 
(By  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.) 

The  Watergate  scandal  Is  one  that  has 
rocked  the  very  foundations  of  our  society. 
It  has  paralyzed  the  government,  damaged 
relations  with  other  countries,  and  called 
into  question  the  very  credibility  of  our  polit- 
ical Institutions. 

But  I  fear  that  the  concentration  on  who 
did  what  to  whom  and  why  may  obscure 
some  of  the  deeper  meanings  of  this  affair. 

For  example,  Watergate  can  be  seen  as  a 
symbol  of  a  view  of  our  society  and  the 
political  process  that  is  founded  on  suspicion 
and  mistrust.  In  the  Watergate  affair,  men 
In  high  places  apparently  believed  that  the 
ends  justified  the  means,  even  when  those 
means  were  illegal.  It  stands  for  the  very 
opposite  of  the  open  society  we  have  been 
taught  Is  the  goal  of  a  democracy. 

OTHER    EVENTS    LACK    CREDIBILITT 

If  Watergate  is  symptomatic  of  such  a  dis- 
trustful view  of  society,  then  its  ultimate 
Importance  might  be  In  examining  some 
other  recent  events  that  share  that  discred- 
ited view. 

The  svstematlc  dlsma!itling  of  social  pro- 
grams, the  disengagement  of  the  government 
from  the  war  on  poverty,  the  stress  on  what 
has  been  called  "law  and  order."  and  other 
examples  of  indifference  and  even  antagonism 
to  the  needs  of  poor  people  and  minorities 
share  with  Watergate  a  mistrust  of  the 
masses  of  people  and  of  their  democratic 
Institutions. 

Coupling  Watergate  and  the  budget  cuts 
may  seem  stranpe  to  some,  but  they  are  both 
Indicative  of  a  concern  for  ends  without  con- 
sideration of  the  means.  They  are  both — in 
the  flagrant  abuse  of  power  as  well  as  in 
heartlessness  towards  the  poor — subversive 
of  a  free  and  open  society. 

FREE    E.XCIIANCE    OF    IDEAS    NECESSARY 

Such  a  free  society  must  be  one  In  which 
contending  political  ideas  may  freely  circu- 
late without  harassment,  and  one  in  which 
Individuals,  families  and  minority  groups  are 
not  penalized  by  poverty  and  discrimination. 

While  Watergate  was  dominating  the  head- 
ll'-es.  a  Senate  report  said  that  some  twelve 
million  Americans  are  still  malnourished  and 
indicated  that  their  numbers  may  increase 
because  of  the  rise  in  food  prices.  To  me, 
this  is  as  much  of  a  scandal  as  Watergate. 
And  neglecting  those  hungry  twelve  million 
Is  part  of  the  mind-set  that  can  tolerate  bug- 
ging, stealing  files,  and  other  actions  that 
undermine  democracy. 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  the  Water- 
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gate  disclosures  have  severely  damaged  the 
country,  but  too  few  people  also  realize  that 
the  country  Is  damaged  if  it  rolls  back  the 
social  reforms  of  the  1960s.  Scandals  and  in- 
vestigations make  go^d  headlines,  hunger 
and  v,'a;.t  do  not. 

Long  after  the  Watergate  mess  fades  Into 
the  history  books.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
failure  of  our  time  was  not  in  Its  lapses  of 
political  morality,  but  In  Its  faUure  to  do 
something  about  the  pervasive  social  and 
racial  conflicts  that  divide  this  society. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Watergate 
Is  a  "white  folks'  mess,"  not  because  black 
people  are  Innately  better  or  are  Incapable  of 
abusing  power,  but  becavise  no  blacks  were 
part  of  the  federal  and  partj  hierarchy.  Thus, 
even  In  this,  blacks  are  notuble  by  their  ex- 
clusion. To  abuse  responsibilities,  one  must 
first  be  In  a  responsible  position. 

I  hope  the  lessons  of  Watergate  will  be 
learned — and  quickly.  Already  there  seems 
to  be  a  new  awareness  of  the  Importance  of  a 
free  press,  of  the  basic  strength  of  the  demo- 
cratic Institutions  that  exposed  the  scandal, 
and  of  the  need  for  a  more  open  government. 

ENLIGHTENED    ATTITUDE    DESIRABLE 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  will  be  reflected 
further  In  a  new,  more  enlightened  attitude 
toward  black  Americans  by  the  Administra- 
tion, and  by  a  revised  view  of  the  basic  social 
programs  It  planned  to  end. 

Watergate  is  being  fully  exposed.  Now  It's 
time  to  turn  the  spotlight  on  the  unmet 
needs  and  xmfulfilled  dreams  of  Americas 
poor  and  its  minorities. 


TORNADOPOWER 


HON.  CRAiG  KOSMER 

OK    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whilst 
breezing  through  the  appendix  of  yes- 
terday's CoNGREssioN.^L  RECORD  an  item 
inserted  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  favoring  windpower  caught  my 
eye.  For  only  $1,800,  a  man  up  in  Maine 
built  a  windpower  machine  pnd  is  sell- 
ing people  plans  for  the  thing.  Then  a 
few  pages  beyond  the  Senr.tor  inserted 
another  article  about  a  $400  windpower 
machine  built  by  another  chap.  Some- 
how that  all  reminded  me  that  some 
people  for  some  reason  have  somewhat 
irreverently  sometimes  referred  to  the 
appendix  as  the  Cave  of  the  Winds. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  thought  totally 
unconnected  with  the  Senator's  inser- 
tions other  than  by  random  association. 
The  Senator  is  troubled  by  impending 
power  shortages  as  we  all  are.  In  the 
same  issue  of  the  appendix  he  also  gave 
a  boost  to  garbagepower  in  an  article 
"Heat  Your  House  With  Garbage''  and 
to  trashpower  in  article.^  di-scussinj  ref- 
use as  a  supplementary  fuel. 

Some  people  may  take  such  exotic  sug- 
gestions as  these  lightly.  The  fact  is  that 
they  may  not  be  doing  so  soon  when 
energy  shortages  commence  to  impo.se 
very  real  burdens  on  the  American  public. 

In  a  complex,  energy  dependent  so- 
ciety such  as  ours  man  has  only  a  mar- 
ginal capability  even  for  survival  if  he 
lacks  to  a  substantial  degree  the  enrrgj- 
he  customarily  consumes  to  support  hi.s 
way  of  life.  The  weakest  members  of  so  ■ 
ciety,  the  very  old  and  the  very  young, 
would  go  first.  Then  others  would  follow. 

Hopefully  we  can  avoid  energy  short- 
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ages  which  reflect  themselves  in  the 
mortality  tables.  But  those  we  will  not 
avoid  will  reflect  themselves  with  a 
harsher  impact  than  mere  annoyance 
and  inconvenience. 

The  scramble  by  millions  o'  people  to 
avoid  the  burdens  of  these  shortages  up- 
on themselves  and  instead  shift  the  im- 
pact of  to  these  other  millions  of  people 
who  are  strangers  will  set  in  motion  some 
rather  severe  political,  social  and  psy- 
chological, stress  and  turbulence.  The  im- 
pact of  this  continuing  kind  of  crisis  will 
go  far  beyond  the  physical  and  could 
impact  upon  the  Nation's  institutions. 

Meanwhile,  and  in  possibly  a  whimsi- 
cal vein,  those  who  struggle  with  the 
energy  problem  may  be  illumined  by  the 
following  item  which  has  had  some 
minor  circulation  on  the  intellectual 
fringes: 

BREAKTHROUGH      REPORTED      IN     HaRNLSSINO 

Tornadoes 

A  major  technological  breakthrough  in 
harnessing  the  energy  of  tornadoes  to  gen- 
erate electricity  was  announced  today  by 
Dr.  Seymour  F.  Cloghn,  president  of  Texas 
Energy  Research  Associates   (TERA). 

In  testimony  prepared  for  the  Sei.ate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Energy  Conversion.  Dr. 
Cloghn  said  that  scientists  at  TERA's  labora- 
tories In  Gravel vllle.  Texas,  have  success- 
fully demonstrated  that  man  can  create  and 
to  some  degree  control  tornadoes. 

"Creating,  sustaining  and  controlling  tor- 
nadal  energy  to  produce  electrical  power  Is 
a  realistic  near-term  alternative  to  fossil 
fuel  generation  and  nuclear  power,"  Dr. 
Cloghn  said.  "Based  on  current  technology, 
we  believe  we  can  create  full  scale  tornadoes 
capable  of  supplying  polltitlon-free  electri- 
cal energy  to  a  city  the  size  of  Dallas  within 
6-8  years." 

Controlled  tornado  research  (CTR)  has 
been  underway  at  TERA  and  the  State  Unl- 
verslty  of  Iowa  for  three  vears  under  a  pro- 
gram Jointly-funded  by  NASA  and  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration 
(ESSA). 

Dr.  Cloghn  said  that  TERA  scientists  have 
built  and  tested  a  laboratory  scale  system 
to  generate  small  tornadoes.  Initial  experi- 
ments in  December  achieved  an  electrical 
output  of  approximately  125  watts. 

Phase  I  studies  have  been  devoted  to  lab- 
oratory investigations  and  development  of 
computer  niodeis,  and  fabrication  of  a  prcto- 
type  energy  transfer  system,  consisting  of 
spectropanels  seeded  with  sillcone-germa- 
nlum  cry,<;tals  and  multiple  banks  of  variable 
discharge  capacitors. 

A  follow-on  grant  for  Phase  II  studies  is 
expected  to  lead  to  field  tests  next  fall  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  Dr.  Cloghn  said. 

"We  are  primarily  Interested  In  further 
research  Into  the  possibility  of  operating 
multiple  funnels  and  reflnlng  techniques  to 
accurately  predict  the  paths  of  man-made 
tornadoes."  he  added. 

Tornadal  energy,  like  solar,  tidal  and  gla- 
cial energy,  offers  a  potential  for  large  quan- 
tities of  peaking  power  free  of  the  emission 
consequences  of  fossil  fuels  and  the  radiation 
safety  problems  of  nuclear  power.  The  process 
is  considerably  less  costly  than  solar  energy 
because  the  Integrated  spectropanel  grid  will 
be  only  one  square  mile,  compared  to  esti- 
mates of  up  to  500  square  miles  for  solar 
reflecting  mirror  configurations. 

Under  spectral  shift  technology  developed 
by  Academician  Ripov  of  the  Ubrezk  Institute 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  nonreflectlve  spectro- 
panels are  emplaced  around  a  central  reflec- 
tive coral  panel.  Solar  reflection  creates  an 
updraft,  similar  to  the  process  by  which  tor- 
nadoes are  generated  In  nature.  Air  collapsing 
Into  the  void  created  by  the  updraft  results 
In  a  man-made  tornado. 

The  electrostatic  charge  generated  by  the 
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funnel  Is  transmitted  at  the  touchdown  point 
via  pressure  sensitive  thermocouples  to  the 
banks  of  capacitors,  which  convert  the  static 
electricity  into  direct  current. 

The  funnels  are  confined  within  the  grid 
by  an  electromagnetic  restraint  system,  which 
13  the  only  energy  dependent  phase  of  the 
process.  Control  of  the  tornado  Is  limited  to 
confinement  under  present  technology,  Dr. 
Cloghn  said. 

A  demonstration  funnel  1000  feet  In  height 
with  wind  velocities  of  225  mph  and  a  ground 
speed  of  45-55  mph  would  produce  up  to  500 
mwe  for  72  hours  before  the  energy  of  the 
tornado  Is  dissipated. 

Dr.  Cloghn  urged  an  intensive  U.S.  re- 
search effort  aimed  at  meeting  25 '"r  of  the 
nation's  power  needs  through  controlled 
tornadoes  by  1980.  He  estimated  a  cost  of 
$500   million   over   eight   yerrs. 

"It  is  a  remarkably  small  requirement  for 
a  program  which  coiUd  eliminate  strip  min- 
ing, thermal  pollution,  radiation  emissions 
and  air  pollution,"  Dr.  Cloghn  said. 

Dr.  Cloghn  was  the  recipient  of  the  1971 
John  Gofman  Award  for  Environmental  En- 
gineering from  the  International  Atmos- 
nherlc   Engineering   Association. 

His  Interest  in  tornadography  was  sparked 
by  the  pioneer  work  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Crlstro- 
fllos  of  Lav.rence  Radiation  Laboratory 
(Uvermore)  In  predicting  the  Argus  effect. 
This  phenomenon  of  nuclear  explosions  at 
exoatmospherlc  altitudes  Is  responsible  for 
radio-communications  blackouts  caused  by 
entrapment  of  beta  particles  In  the  earth's 
magnetic  lines  of  force. 

Dr.  Cloghn  theorized  that  In  atmospheric 
altitudes  the  rapid  Interception  of  these 
same  lines  of  force  by  materials  trapped  In 
vertically  oriented  tornadal  columns  could 
generate  useable  electricity.  From  this  pos- 
tulatlon  his  research  focused  first  on  per- 
fecting Rlpov  techniques  to  create,  sustain 
and  control  tornadoes  on  a  predictable  b-sls 
and  then  upon  channeling  the  resultant  elec- 
trostatic discharges  Into  commercial  elec- 
trical distribution  systems. 

"The  force  of  winds  which  once  powered 
sailing  ships  may  soon  again  supply  depend- 
able power  for  a  major  fraction  of  our  mod- 
ern, energy-oriented  technological  society. ' 
Dr.  Cloghn  concluded. 


THE  SUPPORT  OF  SCIENCE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  editorial  in  the  June  1,  1973. 
issue  of  the  journal,  Science. 

The  author  of  the  editorial,  "The  Sup- 
port of  Science,"  is  Dr.  Arthur  Komberg 
of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  at  the 
Stanford  University  Medical  Center. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Komberg's  article  fol- 
lows : 

The  StrppoRT  of  Science 

The  results  of  the  massive  support  of  bio- 
medical science  during  the  past  20  years  have 
e.xceeded  even  the  most  optimistic  predic- 
tions. No  one  Imagined  that  we  would  acquire 
so  quickly  the  firm  grasp  we  have  today  of 
the  basic  designs  of  cellular  chemistry  and  Its 
regulation.  TYa  nature  of  heredity,  clouded 
In  abstract  genetic  language  only  20  years 
ago,  can  now  be  described  in  explicit  chemi- 
cal terms.  In  the  next  20  years  application  of 
chemistry  of  genes  could  transform  the  image 
of  health  and  disease  as  dramatically  as  any 
advance  In  the  history  of  medicine. 
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Nevertheless,  those  of  us  who  do  research 
in  medical  science  and  train  young  people  for 
such  work  have  witnessed  In  recent  weeks  the 
most  calamitous  decision  a  government  of 
the  United  States  could  make  for  the  future 
of  medicine  and  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
Were  there  an  Intentional  effort  to  under- 
mine health  and  economic  welfare  of  this 
country  for  the  coming  generations,  I  could 
Imagine  nothing  more  devastating  than  to 
stop  training  our  best  young  people  to  do 
research  In  basic  medical  science.  Yet  this  Is 
precisely  what  has  been  done,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  decision  have  not  been 
foreseen. 

In  my  scientific  lifetime  I  have  seen  a  very 
low  tide  of  science  support  during  the  1930's 
before  World  War  II.  Then  there  followed  a 
strong  high  tide  for  20  years  after  that.  For 
the  past  5  years,  the  support  of  science  has 
been  visibly  ebbing.  Funds  for  important  re- 
search have  been  cut  at  a  time  when  Inflation 
and  advanced  technology  require  increases: 
the  support  for  the  training  of  our  best 
young  scientists  has  been  abruptly  ellm- 
nated.  This  support  for  research  and  train- 
ing cannot  be  finely  regulated.  When  the  flow 
of  science  support  Is  turned  dov/n,  the  stream 
of  progress  dries  up  and  cannot  be  restored 
for  years. 

Surely  the  decision  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
economy.  The  science  training  programs  cost 
about  $300  million  annually.  This  is  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  budget  for  wel- 
fare or  for  defense.  For  weapons  research  and 
development  alone,  $20  billion  a  year  Is  being 
spent.  This  Is  to  protect  us  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  attack  by  a  hostUe  country.  But 
now  we  have  been  told  we  can't  afford  to 
spend  even  1  percent  of  this  amount  to  train 
young  people  to  fight  diseases  for  which  cru- 
sades have  been  proclaimed  and  that  we 
know  for  certain  will  kill  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens each  year. 

Although  in  the  past  20  years  some  scien- 
tists were  Influential  in  advising  the  govern- 
ment, the  major  forces  In  urging  the  support 
of  science  came  from  the  Congress  and  citi- 
zens testifying  before  Its  committees.  The 
support  of  science,  so  absolutely  vital  to  our 
future,  has  been  and  must  remain  the  re- 
sponsibility of  society.  It  Is  too  Important 
and  too  complex  a  problem  to  be  left  to  sci- 
entists. 

There  are  two  compelling  reasons  why  so- 
ciety must  support  basic  science.  One  is  sub- 
stantial: The  theoretical  physics  of  yester- 
day is  the  nuclear  defense  of  today,  the  ob- 
scure synthetic  chemistry  of  yesterday  Is 
curing  disease  today.  The  other  reason  Is  cvU- 
tural.  The  essence  of  our  civUization  Is  to  ex- 
plore and  analyze  the  nature  of  man  and  his 
surroundings.  As  proclaimed  in  the  Bible  In 
the  Book  of  Proverbs:  "Where  there  Is  no  vi- 
sion, the  people  perish." 

America's  strength  Is  not  In  mineral  re- 
sources. In  hydroelectric  power,  or  in  agri- 
culture. It  is  not  m  the  accumulation  of  a 
huge  weapons  arsenal  either.  America's 
strength  is  In  the  moral  and  Intellectual  re- 
sources of  the  people. 
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McCORMACK  NOTES  ESTABUSH- 
MENT  OF  TECHNOLOGY  ASSESS- 
MENT PANEL  BY  ENGINEERS 
JOINT  COUNCIL 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  extremely  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
formation  of  a  technology  assessment 
panel  by  the  Engineers  Joint  Council. 


The  council,  whose  membership  includes 
15  member  societies,  20  associate  socie- 
ties, and  over  180  industrial  afiaiiate 
members,  has  established  the  panel  to 
work  with  both  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  Government  to  pro- 
vide liaison  and  technical  backup  for 
technology  assessment. 

The  panel  provides  a  focal  point  for 
communication — both  ways — ^between 
the  newly  created  OflBce  of  Technology 
Assessment  and  professional  and  tech- 
nical groups.  It  is  a  welcome  and  vitally 
important  addition  to  our  national  effort 
to  assess  needs  and  developments  in  the 
field  of  technology. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  description  of  the  purpose  of  the 
panel  that  was  provided  by  the  council 
at  the  time  of  the  panel's  establishment: 

Technology  Assessment  Panel 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Raudebaugh.  President  of 
the  Engineers  Joint  Council,  .  .  .  announced 
the  formation  of  a  Technology  Assessment 
Panel  created  especially  to  establish  and 
maintain  liaison  with  the  federal  government 
in  the  critical  area  of  technology  assessment. 
In  announcing  establishment  of  the  Tech- 
nology Assessment  Panel  at  today's  General 
Assembly  meeting  of  EJC  at  the  Hotel  Bllt- 
more  In  New  York,  Dr.  Raudebaugh  also  said 
that  Robert  J.  Mayer,  Vice  President  of  the 
A.  T.  Kearney  Co.  and  the  EJC  representa- 
tive for  the  Society  of  Manufacturing  En- 
gineers, will  serve  as  Panel  Chairman. 

The  Panel  itself  will  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  member  societies  of  the 
Engineers  Joint  Council.  The  member  socle- 
ties  and  their  representatives  to  the  Panel 
axe  listed  In  the  attached  roster. 

"Specifically,"  Dr.  Raudebaugh  explained, 
"EJC  will  work  closely  with  those  agencies 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  federal  government  that  are  concerned 
with  technology  assessment.  Such  liaison  will 
assure  effective  and  credible  response  by  the 
engineering  profession  to  the  needs  of  the 
federal  government." 

In  its  Initial  stages,  the  EJC  Panel  will  be 
primarily  concerned  with  establishing  a 
working  relationship  with  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  recently 
created  by  Congress.  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  Is  Chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Board. 

Walter  A.  Hahn,  Senior  Specialist  for 
Science  and  Technology,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  President  of  the  International 
Society  for  Technology  Assessment,  addressed 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  subject  of 
technology  assessment.  He  pointed  out  the 
need  for  close  cooperation  from  the  profes- 
sional and  engineering  community  and  the 
contribution  that  EJC  could  make  by  serv- 
ing as  the  focal  point  in  providing  technical 
Input. 

In  keeping  with  Its  overall  objectives,  the 
EJC's  Technology  Panel  Is  expected  to  func- 
tion as  a  resource  and  referral  agency  for 
studies  requiring  specialized  expertise  as 
found  so  readily  among  the  members  of  en- 
gineering societies.  The  Panel  will  also  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  technical  consultation  to 
participate  In  studies  under  grants  spon- 
sored by  OTA  and  other  government  agen- 
cies. This  will  permit  the  evaluation  of  on- 
going technology  assessments  In  order  to 
Identify  their  Impact  on  Industry  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  assure  positive 
results. 

"The  development  of  new  technology  has 
always  been  one  of  the  major  strengths  of  the 
United  States".  Dr.  Raudebaugh  said.  Its  de- 
velopment, however,  has  not  been  without 
numerous  positive  and  negative  side  effects 
In  social  and  environmental  areas". 

With  the  Increasing  pace  of  technological 
development  and  application  In  today's  com- 
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plicated  life,  the  assessment  of  the  "side 
effects"  of  technology  has  become  Increasingly 
Important  to  the  total  community.  Technol- 
ogy assesment  as  defined  by  the  OTA  Is  the 
fuil  and  balanced  analysis  of  all  significant 
primary-secondary.  Indirect  and  delayed  con- 
sequences for  Impacts  present  and  foreseen 
of  the  technological  Innovational  society  en- 
vironment for  the  economy.  Technology  As- 
sessment is  not  Intended  as  a  deterrent  or 
mechanism  to  halt  or  slow  the  development 
of  technology. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  today 
Is  faced  more  and  more  with  highly  Impor- 
tant political  decisions  based  on  highly  In- 
tricate technical  matters  closely  related  to 
technology   and   Its  use.   The   need   to  pass 


legislation  on  such  items  as  new  missiles, 
super-sonic  transports,  environmental  pollu- 
tion, health  and  safety,  etc.,  requires  objec- 
tive expert  advice  to  guide  these  decisions. 
This  need  resulted  in  the  pas.<:ing  of  the 
Technology  Asesssment  Act  In  1972  which 
created  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 
Because  the  engineering  profession  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Impact  of  technology  on  the 
economic  and  social  structure  and  fuUy  ac- 
cepts its  responsibility  as  a  contributor  to 
the  Implementation  of  technological  change, 
the  Engineers  Joint  Council  felt  It  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  Importance  to  create  the 
Technology  Assessment  Panel  which  would 
then  serve  as  a  focal  point  to  marshal  the 


total  resources  of  the  engineering  and  pro- 
fessional community. 

The  Engineers  Joint  Council  Is  a  CouncU 
of  professional  engineering  societies.  The 
total  membership  In  these  member  body  so- 
cieties la  approzlmaetly  600,000,  all  of  whom 
are  directly  connected  with  the  engineering 
and  professional  communities,  and  are  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  development,  use 
and  application  of  technology  In  Industry. 

The  following  societies  will  serve  as  active 
members,  through  their  representatives,  on 
the  Technology  Assessment  Panel:  SESA, 
ASCE,  ASEE,  ECPD,  SFPE,  SAE,  APCA,  AIAA, 
ASQC.  IEEE,  AHE,  SME,  ISA,  ASM.  AICE, 
AIME,  ASHRAE,  ASME,  NACE,  and  SPHE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsdai(,  May  31, 1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Honorable  William  H.  Hudnttt 
ni,  of  Indiana,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

This  Is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made.  Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Thou  Eternal  God.  our  loving  Heav- 
enly Father,  we  do  thank  Thee  for  the 
opportunities  that  come  to  us  to  serve 
Thee  and  to  serve  our  country,  and  we 
pray  that  in  our  day  and  in  our  genera- 
tion, through  our  ministry  in  this  House 
of  Representatives,  we  may  perform 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered  by 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation  and  by 
You,  our  Father.  And  to  You  be  the  glory 
and  the  praise,  now  and  forever,  world 
without  end.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mes,sage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  6912.  An  act  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  6912^  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing vote.s  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  WiLLUMS,  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Ervin,  and  Mr.  Percy  to  be  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency;   and 

S.  1501.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1974. 


INCREASE   IN   PRICE   OF  NATURAL 
GAS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  appears 
that  step  No.  2  in  the  administration's 
efforts  to  have  Government  cave  in  to 
the  oil  and  gas  companies  came  yester- 
day with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's decision  to  allow  a  7  3 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  natural  gas. 

Step  1  was  the  administration's  hint 
Tuesday  that  the  gas  tax  might  be  in- 
creased. 

The  gas  price  increase  approved  yes- 
terday— from  26  cents  a  1,000  cubio  feet 
to  45  cents — will  yield  the  three  gas 
companies  who  received  the  increase — 
Belco  Petroleum.  Termeco,  and  Texaco 
Oil — a  27.5-percent  rate  of  return  on 
total  investment. 

For  the  Government  to  guarantee  that 
kind  of  return  is  outrageous,  especially 
when  the  companies  specifically  refused 
to  guarantee  that  any  additional  profits 
from  the  increase  will  be  plowed  back 
into  additional  exploration  and  develop- 
ment efforts. 

When  the  companies  imply — as  they 
have — that  they  will  not  be  doing  more 
exploration  and  development  for  addi- 
tional gas  reserves,  xmless  the  prices  they 
get  are  substantially  increased,  then  its 
lime  for  the  Government  to  say :  "To  hell 
with  you.  we  will  do  the  job  ourselves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  present  price 
of  natural  gas  was  increased  to  26  cents 
in  1971,  industry  indicated  it  would  in- 
crease its  exploration  and  development 
to  ease  the  gas  shortage. 

The  result  instead  has  been  decreas- 
ing gas  reserves  and  increasing  gas 
shortages,  for  which  the  companies  are 
now  being  rewarded  with  an  increased 
rate  of  return  and  no  doubt  increased 
profits. 

If  the  major  oil  and  gas  companie.s  had 
paid  as  much  attention  to  research  over 
the  past  5  years  as  they  have  to  advertis- 
ing and  promoting  their  own  cause,  we 
might  not  be  in  as  serious  a  bind  as  we 
are  today. 

ANNUAL  CONGRESSIONAL 
BASEBALL  GAME 

<  Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  in  this  Chamber  was 
thrilled  by  the  recent  news  that  major 
league  baseball  apparently  will  be  re- 
turning to  the  Nation's  Capital  next  year. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  today 
that  the  fans  in  this  great  Chamber  will 
not  have  to  wait  until  next  spring  to  see 
topnotch  baseball  played  as  it  has  rarely 
been  played  before. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  referring  to 
that  annual  exhibition  of  Capitol  talent, 
that  refreshing  exercise  of  brain  and 
brawn,  that  storied  struggle  of  titans, 
that  summer  outing  that  causes  flutters 
in  the  hearts  of  little  children  and  grown 
men  alike — yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  aimual  coiigresslonal 
baseball  game. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  will  be  no 
major  league  games  in  Washington  this 
year  is  not  a  big  enough  obstacle  to  block 
the  annual  congressional  battle. 

Once  again  this  year,  the  game  will  be 
played — if  that  is  the  right  term.  The 
memorable  night  will  be  July  30  at  Balti- 
more's Memorial  Stadium,  and  the  game 
will  be  a  prelude  to  a  major  league  con- 
test between  the  Baltimore  Orioles  and 
the  Detroit  Tigers. 

While  this  will  necessitate  a  short  bus 
ride  up  the  Baltimore- Washington  Park- 
way, all  the  traditional  hoopla  and  out- 
standing talent  that  have  marked  previ- 
ous congressional  games  will  again  be 
provided. 

Despite  losing  the  last  nine  consecutive 
games  to  my  slick  fielders  and  hea\'y  hit- 
ters, my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
and  opposite  number  on  the  diamond.  Mr. 
Clark,  promises  to  field  enough  Demo- 
crats to  fulfill  at  least  the  nxmierical  re- 
quirements for  a  team. 

If  they  can  do  that  in  spite  of  tlieir  re- 
cent adversity  on  the  ballfield.  surely 
every  Member  of  this  body  should  match 
their  sacrifice  by  coming  out  to  the  game 
July  30  to  see  the  Republicans'  10th  con- 
secutive victory  in  this  glorious  series. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  6912,  TO  AMEND  THE  PAR 
VALUE  MODIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6912>  to 
amend  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act, 
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and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Pat- 
man,  Gonzalez.  Reuss.  Moophead  of 
Pennsylvania,  Rees,  Hanna,  Young  of 
Georgia,  Stark,  Stephens,  Widnall, 
Johnson  of  Permsylvania,  J.  William 
Stanton,  Crane,  Frenzel,  and  Conlan. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  5293,  PEACE  CORPS  AUTHOR- 
IZATION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5293)  au- 
thorizing additional  appropriations  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Zablocki,  Hays,  Fascell,  Mah- 
LiARO,  Frelinghuysen,  and  Broomfield. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  5610.  TO  AMEND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  BUILDINGS  ACT,  1926 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  5610)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees;  Messrs.  Hays,  Mor- 
gan. Zablocki.  Mailliard,  and  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin. 


AUTHORIZING  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
TO  RECEIVE  FEE  FOR  EXECUTION 
OP  PASSPORT  APPLICATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  ^H.R.  7317) 
to  authorize  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
continue  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for  exe- 
cution of  an  application  for  a  passport, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  this 
provides  for  1-year  extension? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  is  pending  a 
study  by  the  Postal  Service  as  to  the 
continuance  of  this  service? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right.  The  Postal 
Service  his  been  studying  it  and  they 
claim  they  could  not  finish  their  study 
so  this  is  continuing  it  for  an  additional 
yexT  until  they  do  finish  the  study  and 


to  accommodate  the  public  in  making  ap- 
plications for  passports. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  assume  that  the 
gentleman  will  not  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  a  further  extension? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  can  only  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  the  Postal  Service 
looks  favorably  on  it  and  the  thing  has 
increased  and  has  worked,  we  might  con- 
sider making  it  permanent.  However, 
that  would  come  to  the  committee  in  the 
regular  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  7317 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  to  receive  the 
fee  of  $2  for  execution  of  an  application  for 
a  passport",  approved  May  14,  1971  (22  U.S.C. 
214  note).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30,  1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1974". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


A  NEW  TRADIIION  BEGINS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  10  or  15  minutes  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  in  this  chamber  of  welcoming 
a  charming  and  bright  new  addition  to 
the  House  page  staff,  Miss  Heidi  Stam, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  She  will  start  her  work 
here  very  shortly. 

Heidi  got  her  position  here  on  her  own 
initiative.  She  sought  the  job  for  almost 
2  years  and  knew  what  she  wanted  and 
went  after  it. 

She  is  a  very  bright  young  lady,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  House  will  be  enriched 
by  her  presence.  Brooklv-n  and  the  Nation 
shall  be  very  proud  of  her. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7806,  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  418  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  418 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7806) 
to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1974  certain 
expiring  appropriations  authorizations  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  and  the  Develcp- 
menfal  Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 


state and  Por3ign  Commerce,  the  blil  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  7806,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  1136,  and  It  shall  then  be  In  order 
in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  In  H.R.  7806  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  418 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  7806,  a  bill  ex- 
tending through  fiscal  year  1974  appro- 
priations in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  The  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act,  and  the  Development  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act. 

H.  R.  7806  authorizes  $1,270,566,000  for 
the  12  health  programs  included  in  the 
bill.  It  restricts  the  authorization  under 
section  314(e)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  support  of  programs  for 
which  no  other  authority  is  contained  in 
title  I  of  H.R.  7806.  It  also  extends  the 
provision  of  the  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970  which  are  designed  to  as- 
sure availability  of  appropriated  health 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  extends  many 
health  programs  which  are  greatly  need- 
ed to  aid  our  progress  in  the  field  of 
medical  research.  I  urge  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  418  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  7806. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  418  is  the  rule  imder 
which  we  will  consider  HJl.  7806.  Health 
Programs  Extension  Act  of  1973.  This  is 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate. The  rule  has  two  additional  pro- 
visions— the  bill  will  be  read  for  amend- 
ment by  title  instead  of  by  section  and 
the  House-passed  language  will  be  in- 
serted in  S.  1136. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  7806  is  to 
extend  through  fiscal  year  1974  certain 
expiring  appropriations  authorizations  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act.  A  com- 
parable bill.  S.  1136,  passed  the  Senate 
on  March  29.  1973. 

This  legislation  is  needed  because  on 
June  30.  1973.  12  major  health  programs 
will  expire.  The  committee  wants  time  to 
consider  the  future  of  existing,  expiring 
health  programs,  because  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  it  clear  that,  unless  re- 
quired to  continue  these  programs,  they 
will  terminate  five  of  them  as  soon  as 
thoi:*  f.u*horities  expire. 
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The  total  1  year  authorization  In  this 
bill  is  $1,270,566,000.  The  total  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  1973  for  these  programs 
was  $2.28  billion. 

H.R.  7806  would  also  extend  the  1970 
Hill-Burton  amendment  in  the  Medical 
FaciUties  Construction  and  Moderniza- 
tion Amendments  of  1970  which  assures 
the  availability  and  expenditure  of  ap- 
propriated health  funds. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  also  con- 
tains a  provision  which  denies  any  court, 
public  oflBce,  or  public  authority  the  right 
to  require  individuals  or  institutions  to 
do  abortions  or  sterilizations  contrary  to 
their  religious  beliefs  or  moral  convic- 
tions because  an  individual  or  institution 
received  funds  under  these  health  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was   ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7724,  NATIONAL  BIO- 
I.IEDICAL  RESEARCH  FELLOW- 
SHIP, TRAINEESHIP,  AND  TRAIN- 
ING ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  417 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  417 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  7724)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  national  program 
of  biomedical  research  fellowships,  trainee- 
ships,  and  training  to  assure  the  continued 
excellence  of  biomedical  research  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  rankh.g  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendment  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy>  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del 
Clawson)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  417 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  7724,  a  bill  ex- 
tending the  national  program  of  biomedi- 
cal research  fellowships.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 


tion, and  Welfare  to  conduct  the  pro- 
gram througli  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

H.R.  7724  provides  for  first,  authoriza- 
tion of  training  and  fellowships  at  NIH 
and  NIMH,  and  at  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  institutions;  second,  lim- 
iting support  for  individuals  under  the 
legislation  to  3  years;  third,  requir- 
ing individuals  supported  to  perform  2 
years  of  research,  teaching  or  practice 
for  each  year  of  support;  fourth,  request- 
ing that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  do  a  1-year  study  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Nation's  needs  for  research 
workers  and  programs  for  training  them, 
with  appropriate  recommendations;  and 
fifth,  requiring  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  not  sup- 
port any  research  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad  of  an  imethical  natui-e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  has  been  a 
well-established  and  fundamental  part  of 
our  Nation's  medical  research  effort  for 
over  30  years.  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  417  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss and  debate  H.R.  7724. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  417  is  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  The  rule 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7724,  the  National  Biomedical  Research 
Fellowship,  Traineeship,  and  Training 
Act  of  1973. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  7724  is  to 
provide  a  2-year  authorization  for  a  na- 
tional program  of  biomedical  research 
fellowships  and  training,  administered 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  provisions 
limiting  the  fellowships  to  3  years,  and 
requiring  recipients  of  training  to  spend 
2  years  in  health  research  or  teaching  for 
each  year  of  training  received.  The  bill 
requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  not  support  any 
research  of  an  unethical  nature.  There  is 
also  a  provision  in  the  bill  requesting  that 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  conduct 
a  study  of  the  Nation's  need  for  bio- 
medical research  personnel  and  report  to 
Congress  within  1  year. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bill  is  $207,947,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  an  equal  amount 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  legislation  does  not  have  the  bless- 
ing of  the  administration.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule 
so  that  the  House  may  work  its  will  on 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
liition. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERAIION 
OP  H.R.  6458,  EMERGENCY  MEDI- 
CAL SERVICES  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  415  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 


H.  Res.  415 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  6458) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
authorize  assistance  for  planning,  develop- 
ment, and  initial  operation,  research,  and 
training  projects  for  systems  for  the  effec- 
tive provlsloii  of  health  care  services  under 
emergency  conditions.  After  general  debat*. 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  without  Intervention  of  any 
point  of  order  the  text  of  the  bUl  H.R.  8220 
If  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
6458.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  6458  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. After  the  passage  of  H.R.  6458.  It  shall 
be  In  order  In  the  House  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  504  and  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senat*  bill  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  In  HJl.  6458  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the 
minority  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  415 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  6458.  the  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1973.  The  rule  also  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order 
the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  8220  if  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6458  and  that 
after  the  passage  of  H.R.  6458  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  take  from  the  Speaker  s  table 
the  bill  S.  504  and  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisioiis  contained  in  H.R.  6458  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

H.R.  8223.  the  proposed  amendment, 
was  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Mr.  Staggers.  It  is  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  continued  operation  of 
all  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals. 

H.R.  6458  authorizes  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  plamiing  and  development 
of  communitywide  emergency  medical 
svstems.  The  bill  authorizes  grants  and 
contracts  for  planning  and  leasibility 
studies  related  to  such  emergency  medi- 
cal systems,  and  authorizes  grants  for 
the  establishment  and  initial  operation 
of  such  systems.  It  also  authorizes  grants 
to  health  professional  schools  for  re- 
search and  training  in  emergency  med- 
ical services. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  passed 
legislation  with  similar  purpo.ses  in  the 
92d  Congress,  but  the  Congress  ad- 
journed before  a  conference  was  held. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bill,  for  a  3- 
ye-ir  period,  is  $145  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that  proper 
emergency  care  could  save  approximately 
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60,000  lives  annually.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  415  in  order  that 
H.R.  6458  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  415  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6458,  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Act.  This  is  an 
open  rule  \vith  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
The  rule  also  makes  the  text  of  H.R.  8220 
in  order  as  an  amendment  without  the 
intervention  of  a  point  of  order.  This 
amendment  continues  the  operation  of 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals.  In  addi- 
tion. House  Resolution  415  makes  it  in 
order  to  insert  the  House-passed  lan- 
guage in  S.  504. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6458  is  to  provide 
new  authority  for  the  support  of  emer- 
gency medical  services.  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress, the  House  passed  a  similar  bill 
(H.R.  15859),  as  did  the  Senate,  but  a 
conference  was  not  possible  because  of 
time  at  the  end  of  th>3  second  session. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  proper 
emergency  care  could  save  approxi- 
mately 60.000  lives  annually.  In  emer- 
gency situations  many  ambulance  at- 
tendants are  not  properly  trained:  only 
5  percent  of  the  Nation's  ambulance 
personnel  have  completed  the  standard 
instruction  course.  Another  problem  Is 
that  numerous  States  have  laws  which 
discourage  doctors  from  stoppin?  to 
render  assistance  to  accident  victims. 

This  bill  will  provide  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  entities  for  planning,  es- 
tablishment, and  expansion  of  emergency 
medical  service  systems.  Grants  to 
schools  are  authorized  for  research  and 
training  programs  dealing  with  emer- 
gency medical  service.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  bill  establishes  an  Inter- 
agency Technical  Committee  on  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services,  which  is  to  be 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  or  his 
designee.  The  bill  also  provides  for  a 
study  of  legal  barriers  which  impede  the 
effective  delivery  of  medical  care  under 
emergency  conditions.  The  Secretary  is 
required  to  report  his  findings  to  Con- 
gress within  12  months. 

At  present  there  is  an  impressive 
project  being  undertaken  by  the  military 
assistance  to  safety  and  traffic  program— 
MAST — which  is  a  joint  effort  by  DOD. 
DOT,  and  HEW.  Its  purpose  is  to  aug- 
ment civilian  emergency  capabilities  by 
using  military  helicopters,  et  cetera,  on 
a  time-available  basis.  H.R.  6458  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Defense  and /or 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
undertake  this  type  of  assistance  pro- 
gram, to  the  extent  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  their  primary  missions. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bill,  over  a  3 -year 
period  is  $145,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  exception  In 
connection  with  the  amendment  that 
was  requested  by  the  chairman,  and 
there  is  no  objection  apparently  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  for  the  text  of 
H.R.  8220  to  be  in  order  as  tin  amend- 
ment without  the  intervention  of  a  point 
of  order.  H.R.  8220  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  since  the  consideration  of 
the  rule  and  this  is  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  so  the  Memoers  of  the  House 
will  know  what  is  proposed: 
That  the  Secretar>-  of  Health.  Education, 


and  Welfare  Is  directed  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  all  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  Public  Health  Service  .shall,  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  by  law 
otherwise  provide,  continue  In  operation  as 
hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
continue  to  provide  Inpatient  and  other 
health  care  services  to  all  categories  of  indi- 
viduals entitled,  or  authorized,  to  receive 
care  and  treatment  at  hospitals  or  other  sta- 
tions of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  like 
manner  as  such  services  were  provided  to 
Buch  categories  of  Individuals  at  hospitals 
of  the  I»ubllc  Health  Service  on  January  1, 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
there  was  some  concern  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  administration  would  attempt  to 
phase  out  programs  of  this  kind  and 
eliminate  this.  The  committee  apparent- 
ly wanted  to  see  that  the  services  were 
continued  without  interruption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ORGANOPHOSPHOROUS 
PESTICIDES 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joined  in  these  remarks  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  fMr.  Robinson)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  . 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  just  recently  issued  some 
emergency  temporary  standards  for  ex- 
posure to  organophosphorous  pesticides 
through  the  Federal  Register  of  May  1. 
1973.  These  regulations  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  today  peti- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Solicitor  of  that  Department  to  immedi- 
ately suspend  the  Implementation  of 
these  regulations  and,  in  the  process,  to 
lend  stability  to  our  agricultural  complex. 
I  insert  my  communications  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

May  31. 1973. 
Alfred  Q.  Albert.  Esq., 

Deputy  Solicitor,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

For  your  attention:  Re.  Part  1910 — Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Standards.  Emer- 
gency Temporary  Standard  for  Exposure  to 
Organophosphorous  Pesticides  (F.R.  May  1, 
1973,  Part  I)—.  Petitions  for  Review  and  Stay 
of  these  amendments  have  been  filed  in  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  of  the  fol'owU'.g 
jurisdictions :  New  Orleans — by  Florida  Peach 
Society,  San  Francisco — by  Washington 
Horticultural  Society  and  Chicago — by  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I  have  today 
wired  Secretary  of  Labor  Brennan,  urging 
his  immediate  suspension  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  amendments,  pending  Ju- 
dicial findings  on  same. 

Oeorce  a.  Goodlinc. 
Kenneth  J.   Robinson. 
Steven   S.   Symms. 

Members  of  Congress. 

May  31, 1973. 
Hon.  Peter  J  Brennan. 
Secretary.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C.: 


Seriously  urge  you  act  immediately  to  sus- 
pend Implementation  of  Part  1910 — Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Standards.  Emer- 
gency Temporary  Standard  for  Exposure  to 
Organophosphorous  Pesticides   (FH.  May  1. 
1973,  Part  I)— pending   Judicial  finding   on 
petitions  filed  In  various  Courts  of  Appeal  for 
Review  and  Study  of  these  amendments.  Al- 
ternative Is  agricultural  chaos.  Please  respond 
to  this  request  and  communication  promptly. 
George  A.  Goodling, 
Kenneth  J.  Robinson, 
Steven  D.  Symms. 

Members  of  Congress. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll   No.    168] 

Adams  Evlns,  Tenn.  Nedzl 

Alexander  Fisher  O'Hara 

Annunzlo  Flynt  O'Neill 

Ashbroolc  Foley  Owens 

Ashley  Fraser  pike 

Badlllo  Fuqua  Powell.  Ohio 

Blaggl  Ooldwater  Price,  m. 

Blackburn  Oraj"  Randall 

Blatnilc  Qubser  Rartck 

Boggs  HRrvey  Reld 

Bray  Hubert;  Rhodes 

Burke.  Calif.  Henderson  Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Camp  Hunt  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carney.  Ohio  Ichord  Sandman 

Carter  Ketchum  Satterfleld 

Chlsholm  Landrum  Spence 

Clark  Leggett  Stelger.  Ariz. 

Coughlin  McCormack  Stratton 

Cronln  Madden  Sullivan 

Davis,  Ga.  Martin,  Nebr.  Talcott 

de  la  Garza  MazzoU  Teagiie.  Tex. 

Dickinson  MUford  UdaU 

Diggs  Mlnshall,  Ohio  White 

Dingell  Moakley  WUson, 

Donohue  MoUohan  Charles,  Tex. 

Esch  Murphy,  N.Y.  Winn 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  355 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorimi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDFRATION 
OF  HR.  7357,  AMENDMENT  TO 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  416  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  416 
Resolved.  That  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the 
House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7357) 
to  amend  section  5(1)  (I)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  simplify  admin- 
istration of  the  Act;  and  to  amend  section 
226(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend 
kidney  disease  medicare  coverage  to  railroad 
employees,  their  spouses,  and  their  depend- 
ent children;  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  bill   shall   be  read  for 
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amendment  \inder  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  reco^^nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  amcl  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
■  Mr.  Del  Clawscn  ) ,  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  S-^eaker,  House  Resolution  416 
provides  for  rn  o-en  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  en  H.R.  7357,  a  bill 
amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

H.R.  7357  has  three  major  purposes: 
First,  to  simplify  administration  of  the 
social  securit  •  minimum  guaranty  provi- 
sion contained  in  section  3ce)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act;  second,  to 
liberalize  the  eliglbUity  conditions  for 
children's  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  to  conform  with  the  lib- 
eralizations provided  in  such  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  by  Public 
Law  92-603,  approved  by  the  92d  Con- 
gress; and  third,  to  extend  kidney  dis- 
ease medicare  coverage  to  railroad  em- 
ployees, their  spouses,  and  their  depend- 
ent children  on  the  same  basis  as  such 
coverage  is  now  provided  for  persons  in- 
sured under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  cost  resulting  from  H.R.  7357  bal- 
ances with  tiie  savings  from  technical 
amendments  to  PubUc  Law  92-603  and 
Public  Law  92-460,  so  there  is  no  addi- 
tional cost  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  416  in  order  that  we  may 
discuss  and  debate  H.R.  7357. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  will  consider  H.R.  7357,  amend- 
ments to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
The  rule  under  which  we  will  consider 
this  bill  is  House  Resolution  416,  an  open 
role  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

There  are  three  major  purposes  of 
H.R.  7357:  One,  it  liberalizes  eligibUlty 
for  children's  benefits  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  to  match  the  lib- 
eralizations in  such  benefits  provided 
tmder  the  Social  Security  Act  by  Public 
Law  92-603,  approved  at  the  end  of  the 
92d  Congress.  Two,  it  simplifies  admin- 
istration of  the  social  security  minimum 
guaranty  provision  contained  in  section 
3(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act; 
and  three,  it  extends  kidney  disease 
medicare  coverage  to  railroad  employees, 
on  the  same  basis  as  such  coverage  is 
now  provided  for  persons  insured  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  provision  extending  kidney  disease 
medicare  coverage  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  However,  the  commit- 
tee report  contains  a  letter  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  approv- 
ing this  provision  with  the  imderstand- 
ing that  by  doing  so  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  does  not  give  up  any 
jurisdiction  which  it  now  has. 

The  committee  report  estimates  that 
there  will  be  no  additional  cost  as  a 
result  of  this  bill  because  the  increased 


cost  resulting  from  these  amendments 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  is  bal- 
anced off  by  the  savings  from  technical 
amendments  to  Public  Law  92-460  and 
Public  Law  92-603. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  in  order  that  the  House  may 
begin  debate  on  H.R.  7357. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MURPHY    OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois:  On  page  1.  line  1,  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 416,  after  the  words  "Resolved,  That", 
Insert  the  word  "upon". 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  offered  this  amendment  because 
the  word  "upon"  was  inadvertently  left 
out  of  the  resolution.  It  is  a  technical 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   (Mr.  Murphy). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HEALTH  PROGRAMS  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7806)  to  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1974  certain  expiring  appro- 
priations authorizations  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia    (Mr.  Staggers). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7806,  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  fMr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  7806,  a  bill  to  extend  the  expiring 
health  programs  for  1  year. 

This  bill,  H.R.  7806,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  for  the  Congress. 
At  the  end  of  June,  12  of  our  most  im- 


portant health  programs  will  expire  in- 
cluding the  Hill-Burton  program,  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  program, 
and  the  regional  medical  program.  The 
administration  has  proposed  to  terminate 
these  and  other  programs.  They  have 
done  so  in  a  way  which  does  not  allow 
the  Congress  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  consider  them.  Oiu"  committee  is  pres- 
ently working  on  appropriate  revision  of 
all  of  these  programs  but  the  adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  date  to  give  us  any 
assurance  that  they  will  continue  the 
programs  until  we  have  completed  our 
consideration. 

H.R.  7806  Is  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hastings' 
and  all  other  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment. It  was  reported  from  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  unani- 
mously. Its  purpose  is  to  allow  the  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  do  the  job  of 
rewriting  its  own  health  programs. 

The  bill  would  authorize  for  the  12 
expiring  programs  appropriations  in  fis- 
cbI  year  1974  at  the  level  contained  in 
the  second,  vetoed,  fiscal  year  1973  HEW- 
Labor  appropriations  bill,  a  total  author- 
ization of  $1,270.6  million;  restrict  the 
authorization  under  section  314(e)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  support  of 
programs  for  which  no  other  authority  is 
contained  in  title  I  of  H.R.  7806;  deny 
any  court,  public  official,  or  public  au- 
thority the  right  to  require  individuals 
or  institutions  to  perform  abortions  or 
sterilizations  contrary  to  their  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions  because  an 
individual  or  institution  had  received 
assistance  under  the  Public  Health 
Sendee  Act,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  or  the  Developmen- 
tal Disabilities  Act;  and  extend  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Medical  Facilities  Construc- 
tion and  Modernization  Amendments 
of  1970 — Hill-Burton  amendments — de- 
signed to  assure  availability  of  appropri- 
ated health  funds. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
amount  of  money  we  are  authorizing,  $1.2 
billion,  is  a  lot  of  money  but  is  the 
amount  that  the  Congress  wanted  to 
spend  this  fiscal  year  on  these  programs 
and  is  less  than  the  administration  wants 
to  obligate  on  these  programs.  Further, 
these  are  important  health  programs  on 
which  millions  of  people  depend  and  the 
congressional  determination  of  their  fu- 
ture is  an  important  issue.  For  all  of  these 
reasons,  I  urge  the  overwhelming  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
However,  I  might  list  the  12  programs 
in  total. 

Program                  Authorization 
Health  Services  Research — Admin- 
istration would  extend  perma- 
nently  -- «42,  617 

Health  Statistics — Administration 

would   extend   permanently 14,518 

Public  Health  Training — Admin- 
istration would  terminate  with 

no    phase-out --.         23.300 

Migrant  Health — Administration 
would  terminate  specific  legisla- 
tive authority  and  fund  under 
general  authority  at  the  same 
level 26,750 
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Tur'sTrSei^^'SinSS  Sf  nf  {f,    7]"   ^   ^ut  another  ex-    tion  of  these  programs  so  that  more  of 
would  extend  permanently--         360  500     *°^P'^  °f  '^is ,  Oi^eence  and  plain  good    our  doUars  can  reach  the  people. 

Medical  iibrartes— Administration  sense.  I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  with       Our  committee  has  repeatedly  endorsed 

would  extend  permanently  with  """  1"  cosponsoring  this  measure.               the  idea  that  the  total  doUar  ouUay  for 

revisions 8.442      J  should  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that    Federal  programs  has  got  to  stay  within 

HiU-Burton     —     Administration  this  bill   comes  to  the  floor  with   one     the  administraUon's  budeet 

would  terminate  with  no  phase-  amendment    unanimously    approved    by        For  the  same  programs  "included  in 

AiTa--H-eait-H-k^-mlnistV^l^n      '"'• '°°     'he   full   Committee   on   Interstate   and     this  measure  thi  ad SSatTonh^rS 

w'ouid  teSS^te  ttS^'^o  ph^"  ^°7/„^  r.^tT^''"'- .  ^^' .  amendment    quested  $1.3  billion;  we  would  au?SJr"e 

out  ^  44  345    dealing  with  "project  grants  for  health    $1.27  billion.  It  is  true  that  of  the  $13 

Regional  Medical  Programs— AA-           '  services    development,"    subsection    314    billion  requested  by  the  administration 

ministration    would    terminate  'et  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  has    only  about  $820  million  will  be  needed  for 

with  no  phase-out.  (Heart,  can-  the  effect  of  extending  the  broad  flexible    obligation  during  fiscal  1974  I  aeree  that 

.;^^i/^fan^^[nl!!Ad-mlnis-t-ratron       ''''''     vTsSn."'^    "°"    '=°"^^^"^"    ^"    ^^^^    ^™-     SSLKvef^  '^'^^  ''  ^^^  '^^^'""'" 

tr ^'au\rrl?;lr rir^u^it;  .■^7inT9ee'S.fr!^r.^':f    ?"H?"f  ^H^       i  would  further  like  to  emphasize  that 

general   authority   at  the   same  Tt^  l^tpnt^nn   to  ^^.f  T^'"t^  iT'^  k^,^"^     T^^u   ''  "^^  ^°^  °"^  health  programs 

level 118,024     L^^  t^t^H  Provide  such  flexibility    is  change-well  thought  out  and  sensible 

Community  Mental  Health  Cen-  ^^^  '^"^  ^  overcome  "Undue  rigidity  in    change, 

fers— Administration  would  ter-  ^he  categorical  financing  of  federally  as-        We  believe  changes  oueht  to  hP  mnrtP 

minate  with  phase-out 234, 120  slsted  health  programs."                             and  I  hope  the  committee  wiU  get  Heht 

miL^Lst^t'^on     ^t"'"*/*^'-^^-  The  authorization  for  this  provision  is    to  it  and  make  SbTchanges  fhat  are 

minen^!  u,rr"J,l,?«'^'!f  ""'  Consistent  with  the  budget  requests  for    necessary.                      cnanges  mat  are 

manentiy  « ith  modiflcations,.       41.750  four  programs  the  administration  would        In  the  Rules  Committee  the  other  day 

Total  1  270  000  "^9  ^"i".*^J^  authority.  While  it  is  ex-     it  was  suggested  that  if  we  extend  this 

X,     xT^xor,       1.270,000  pected  that  these  funds  will  be  used  for    legislation   for   1   year    at   the   end   nf 

Mr    NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  requested  programs,   the  provision    that  year  we  will  be  back  for  another  ex- 

^,f  Vl"^-^  ^™^  ^  ^  '"^y  consume.  does  provide  sufficient  flexibility  to  allow    ten.sion.  I  indicated  that  I  would  even  Ir, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  preface  the  administration  the  option  of  request-     tertain  the  idea  of  a  6-month  exten.sinn 

further  remarks  by  pointing  out  that  our  mg  a  reallocation  of  funds  or  a  supple-     However,  the  main  author  of  the  bill  3 

committee.  I  believe  without  question,  mental  appropriation  at  a  later  time.         I  have  discussed  this  and  flnaUv  relertPd 

recognizes  the  need  for  some  change  in  ^   As  we  are  all  aware,  this  bill  is  in-     the    idea.    The    point   should    be   made 

the  programs  that  we  presently  have.  We  tended  to  afford  the  Congress  the  time  it    though,  that  we  must  get  on  with  this 

nnd  that  year  by  year  new  programs  have  "^eds  to  thoroughly  review  and  where    important  work  at  once 

been  added,  and  now  many  of  them  over-  necessary,  to  rewrite  and  reorganize  pub-        Certainly  I  want  to  comDliment  hfw 

lap^  Admimstrative  costs  are  high  and  1*5  health  laws.  The  administration  has     for  trying  to  make  some  chanee^  I  think 

getting  even  higher.  Something  must  be  given  a  ?reat  deal  of  thought  and  study    these  changes  are  necessar^•  I  ^  tr^rin.? 

done  to  improve  the  situation.  to  the  programs  authorized  by  these  laws,    at  this  point,  only  to  makeit  clear  thft 

We  have  a  multitude  of  social  pro-  They  are  strongly  recommending   that     we  In  the  committee  reco^e  there  is 

grams.  There  are  many  that  duplicate  manj,-  of  them  be  discontinued  as  fed-    a  need  for  change    We  are  canrlrJ^ 

one  another,  and  of  these  a  great  num-  orally  supported  efforts  and  that  others    about  the  overlanping  of  Drotrrams  Turi 

ber  are  in  the  health  fields.  We  must  cure  ^  significantly  modified.   While  I  feel    the  great  manv  dollars  which  are  hpTn^ 

this  situation,  and  we  must  have  the  time  that  it  is  premature  for  us  to  go  along    spent   on    programs    but     vet    arP   nnt 

to  do  the  job  properly.  with  these  proposals  before  we  have  had    reaching  the  reorie  who  need  them  Tt  is 

On  June  30  of  this  year— or  in  about  1  »"  opportunity  to  fully  study  the  pro-    our  hope  that  we  c-n  get  down  to  hnsi 
month  from  now-«everal  of  the  impor-  F^'"^  ^nd  issues  involved,  I  am  deeply    ness  and  mak-  the  changes  that  are  mfr 
tant  public  health  authorities  are  due  to  impressed  by  much  of  the  underlying    essp.ry  during  the  rex*  fe-v  months   wl 
expire.   Many   of   these   programs   have  ^ogi^  contained  in  the  administration's    hope  that  we  can  v-ork  with  thP  nrimin 
achieved  great  records  of  success,  many  Proposals.  I  hope  that  as  we  review  and    istration     in     d-v^loping     new      rnorZ 
others  have  not  done  as  well.  whUe  still  f^draft  the  public  health  laws,  we  give    streamlined,    and    more    workable    nro 
other  programs  have  outlived  their  use-  *^^  administration's  plan  the  full  weight    grams.                                  wuiB-auie   pro- 
fulness,  it  deserves.                                                             Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chai            t      iw 
It  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  of  thought  ^^'^'-  Chairman,  H.R.  7806  is  the  neces-     5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fr^mVoriria 
and  study  must  be  given  to  these  expiring  ^^^y  means  to  an  important  end.  I  sup-    the  chairman  of  the  subcommittepTMr 
authorities.  Which  ones  should  be  con-  Port  the  measure  and  urge  my  colleagues    Rogers)                            v-juumuee  <Mr. 
tinued  or  even  expanded?  Should  seme  ^° t"*"  ^'^^'^'^.f  •  ,                                                   Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  thank 
be  dLscontinued?  Should  they  be  modi-  ^  should  hke  to  point  out  that  r  com-     the  gentleman  for  ^  ilding 
fied'  Should  parts  of  some  be  merged  mendations  were  made  by  the  adn  inls-        Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  full  simonrt 
while  other  parts  are  discontinued?  tration  to  drop  certain  programs,  ir.olud-    of  this  bUl  which  is  -^n  extensim;  n^ 
These  and  many  other  questions  must  mg  Hill -Burton,  with  the  understanding    for  1  year  of  significant  health  Droerams 
be  considered  if  we  are  to  give  the  public  ^^^^  ""^""^  °^  ^^e  financing  for  hovntals    I  think  it  is  a  bill  which  is  critical  t^SiP 
health  laws  the  full  attention  they  de-  ^^^  "°^  ^^  achieved  throu.-h  other  pro-     proper  development  of  hea  th    eeisla 
mard^  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  give  this  ='-f^^^- ,  ,„„„     .„.                                             tion  over  the  next  3  or  4  months  As  has 
sort  of  attention  to  these  programs  in  the  ^}^°^^  ^^^^  million  will  be  paid  through     been  stated,  it  provides  for  i  -imnlP  i 
1  month  we  have  left  before  expiration,  medicare  and  medicaid;  about  $!  billion     year    extension    of    existing    nrTrams 

The  bill  we  are  no'v  con-sidpring.  H R  ^^  Private  insurance  companie.s  through     which  would  expire  June  30    1973 

7806.  is  designed  to  give  us  th-  time  we  depreciation  allowances  now  available.        The  purpose  of  this  bill  however  go-s 

need  to  fully  and  fairly  review  those  pro-  ^^he  administratior.  has  also  no^ed  that     far  beyond  the  extenrijn  of  programs 

grams  due  to  expire.  It  does  not  make  regional  medicr.l  programs  are  now  In     because  the  underlying  effe-t  of  the  bill 

sub.:tantir-e  changes  in  these  programs,  it  °^^«f  1°""   ^-^"^   ^''^  ^"   ^''"ast  direct    is  to  assert  that  it  is  the  Congress  that 

merely  extends  them  for   1    additional  ^^^nfiict     with     comnrehen.sive     health     is  to  determine  heUth  polic-v   in   this 

year.  During  that  year  the  Con-ress  can  hI^?"'^'  agencies.  -The  result  is  a  great     country  and  not  the  Federal  bureaucraov 

revi.se  the  public  health  laws  without  the  ^^L°-,  ^^'^"i^i.on-  We  must  develop  a        Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  writes 

fear  of  making  serious  mistakes  through  ^nonlo- ;.  ''^^'''^g  and   honefiUlv.  coor-     bills  whose  authorizations  expire  every 

undue  haste.                                         ^  dmatmg  the  functions  of  these  programs.     3  years,  in  order  to  insure  overeight  of 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  my  friend  all  of'thrnro^^TJl^t  '""''  ^  1°?,^-**     the  programs  authorised  under  our  leg- 

and  distinguished  colleague.  Jim  Hast-  aboSt  hp%   rThint  h    ^n^v,''^  ''''f !    ^'"°"-  "^^  ^^^^  ^^  pro.grams  exph^e. 

iNGs  of  New  York,  that  he  introduci  th?t  some  rhani  I  nl~     '  "^^-'ded     These  are  programs  developed  as  long 

this  measure  in  the  House.  Mr.  Hasting?  of  thITollar  rri;?s  th^ff  ^'^-  ^"  "^"^     ^^°  ^  i^^^'  ^^«"  ^^"^  Hill-Burton  Act 

contribution   to    the   Subcommittee   on  Solved  ?n   we  shSn  h.  T     '' tK "''''  ''"     7^.  ^""^^  ^"**'^'  *"'^  ^  ^"^ntly  as 

Public  Health  and  EnvironmenT^beL"  :S!:V^^S^S^  t^lS^Z^     l^' ^^'^J'S^r^^'^^^tF'^SS;. 
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A  substantial  number  of  these  programs 
require  detailed  revision.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  impossi':le  to  complete  our  job 
by  June  30,  when  all  12  programs 
expire. 

Duri.ig  the  last  few  months  of  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Chair- 
man our  subcommittee  attempted  to  re- 
vise and  extend  some  of  these  12  pro- 
grams for  a  year,  .so  that  this  year's  log- 
jam would  not  occur.  We  were  prevailed 
upon — successfully — by  officials  at  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  wait  until  the  Department's 
position  on  expiring  programs  could  be 
developed.  Although  the  budget  submis- 
sio/!.s  gave  somi  hints  of  what  the  pro- 
posals would  be,  it  was  not  until  March 
that  the  administration's  legislative  rec- 
ommendations were  submitted  to  the 
Sreaker.  Even  mere  importantly,  the  rec- 
ommendations do  not  contain  meaning- 
ful substantive  revision,  as  the  committee 
expected  in  1973  when  we  acceded  to 
HEWs  request  not  to  extend  some  of 
the^e  programs  at  that  time.  The  re- 
quast  Is  little  more  than  an  'up  or  down" 
approach  to  the  12  programs  and  leaves 
to  the  Congress — and  only  the  Con- 
gress— the  responsibility  for  much  need- 
er  evaluation  and  revision  of  the 
program. 

In  the  request.  HEW  seeks  extension  of 
five  of  the  programs  with  virtually  no  re- 
vision. These  include  health  statistics, 
health  services  research  and  develop- 
ment, medical  libraries,  developmental 
disabilities,  and  comprehensive  health 
planning.  It  seeks  extension  of  two  of 
the  programs  by  funding  them  under 
broad  general  authorities,  despite  the  ex- 
istence oi  legislative  guidelines  for  these 
programs  carelully  developed  by  the 
Congress.  Tliese  are  migrant  health  and 
family  planning.  But  most  critically,  Mr. 
Speaker,  HEW  recommends  abrupt  ter- 
mination of  five  substantial  health  pro- 
grams— regional  medical  programs,  as- 
sistance to  new  community  mental  health 
centers,  assistance  to  schools  of  public 
health,  assistance  to  schools  of  allied 
health,  and  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction and  modernization  program. 
While  no  member  of  our  subcommittee 
would  assert  that  based  oh  the  programs' 
experience  over  the  past  3  years,  these 
programs  do  not  need  modification,  ab- 
rupt termination  Is  unthinkable.  It  would 
ignore  the  good  features  that  should  be 
retained  in  these  programs  through  re- 
vision of  the  programs  or  incorporation 
of  them  into  other  hclth  programs.  It 
ignores  the  welfare  of  millions  of  per- 
sons, of  educational  institutions  and 
health  care  facilities  that  depend  upon 
these  programs.  In  fact,  the  Assistant 
SecretaiT  for  Health,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Ed- 
wards, in  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee last  month,  acknowledged  the  ne- 
cessity for  phaseout  time  even  if  these 
programs  were  to  be  completely  termi- 
nated, which,  by  the  way.  I  assure  my 
colleagues  will  not  be  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  subcommittee. 

I  asked  Dr.  Edwards  if  HE^V  would 
need  a  period  of  adjustment  if  the  sub- 
committee were  to  decide  to  terminate 
authorities  under  314  le)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  Dr.  Edwards  re- 
sponded that,  yes.  HEW  wonld  need  a 
little  adjustment  period.  This  is  what 


the  subcommittee  would  provide  these 
individuals  and  institutions  at  the  very 
least — a  period  of  adjustment  of  1  year. 
Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  presently 
there  is  very  broad  authority  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  and  we  are  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  that  issue  as  well  so 
that  we  can  stop  overlapping.  We  have 
already  taken  up  one  of  four  bills  that 
the  committee  will  develop  this  year  to 
revise  expiring  programs.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  that  bill  will  be  to  refine  this 
broad  authority  which  has  been  used  by 
the  bureaucracy  to  go  olf  on  its  own  in- 
stead of  staying  within  the  guidelines 
that  the  Congress  itself  desires  to  set. 
I  think  one  section  of  this  bill  should 
be  clarified.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  com.mit- 
tee  has  authorized  to  be  appropriated  un- 
der section  314  ^e)  funding  for  only  those 
programs  which  have  no  other  current 
legislative  authority.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  these  programs  are  the 
only  programs  which  HEW  has  the  au- 
thority to  fund  under  this  section.  As  the 
committee  report  indicates,  we  would  like 
to  see  3141  e»  used  to  develop  new  and 
innovative  programs  as  originally  in- 
tended, and  would  be  receptive  to  admin- 
i.:' ration  requests  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  amendment  in 
this  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  this  bill  is  hardly  a  budget  buster. 
Ihe  authorisation  figures  in  this  bill  are 
based  on  the  second  1973  fiscal  year 
vetoed  appropriation  bill.  In  fact,  the 
total  authorization  for  this  bill  is  ap- 
proximately $3  million  less  than  the  ad- 
ministration's 1974  budget  request  for 
the.se  programs.  So  it  is  not  money  that 
ii  tho  issue.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  issue  is 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  the  Congress  or 
the  bureaucracy  that  will  determine 
health  policy  for  this  counti-y. 

Finally  I  want  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  their  ver>' 
diUgent  work.  All  of  the  members  have 
participated  in  a  most  active  way.  The 
genUemnn  from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Nelsen) 
on  the  minority  side  and  the  author  of 
this  bill  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Hastin-gs)  have  been  most  vigorous 
in  trying  to  bring  about  proper  legisla- 
tion in  the  health  field.  Then  of  course 
I  thank  the  Members  of  the  majority 
who  have  all  had  a  significant  input.  I 
would  like  to  recognize  them  here  on  the 
fioor:  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Satterfield)  .  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
•  Mr.  Kyros).  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  >  ?-^r.  Pffyer  i 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  iMr. 
RoY).  Moreover,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  HniNz>  nrd  the  g'-n- 
tleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hudnut). 
have  had  substantial  input. 

Of  course  we  are  very  sorry  that 
anoiiier  mcmb3r  ox  the  subr-ommit'ce. 
our  very  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter), 
because  of  illness  in  his  family  was  un- 
able to  be  here,  but  his  office  has  sent 
word  that  he  is  in  strong  sup  ort  of  this 
legislation. 

We  have  tried  to  present  this  legisla- 
tion in  a  very  bipartisan  manner  for  the 
best  in'erest  of  the  Nation's  health.  I 
urre  the  biirs  adoption. 
Th'-^ie  M-e  some  who  fear  that  a  1-year 


extension  might  phase  us  into  pnother 
extension,  and  another  extension,  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  we  will  not  really  get 
down  to  cases  and  make  the  changes  that 
appear  to  be  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  chairman 
comment  and  endorse  on  what  he  has 
already  said,  but  the  point  is  that  we  are 
not  going  to  sit  arcund  and  wait.  We  are 
going  to  do  the  job  that  ought  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  100  percent 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  just  said. 
We  are  going  to  look  at  expiring  pro- 
grams as  quickly  as  possible,  look  at  the 
recommendations  of  HEW,  and  try  to 
make  quick  judgments  so  that  we  can 
bring  specific  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  to  act  on  them. 

Our  committee  has  no  opposition  to 
changes  where  programs  are  not  operat- 
ing. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  sub- 
stantiate that  we  are  willing  to  make 
changes,  but  we  want  to  do  it  properly. 
We  just  cannot  automatically  cut  off  a 
program  without  looking  at  it  and  mak- 
ing some  adjustment. 

In  fact,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee the  other  day.  when  I  asked  him, 
"Suppose  we  just  terminated  the  broad 
authority,  found  in  section  314<ei  of  the 
PHS  Act.  as  of  June,  would  you  need  a 
period  of  time  to  make  some  adjust- 
ments?' He  said  to  the  effect  that  "Of 
course  we  v.'ould  need  time." 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  is  necessar\\ 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hastings). 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
7806,  the  Health  Programs  Extension 
Act  of  1973.  would  extend  several  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
tlie  Developmental  Disabilities  Act.  and 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  for  1  year;  to  June  1974. 

Among  the  programs  to  be  continued 
are:  comprehensive  health  planning, 
regional  medical  programs.  Hill -Burton 
hospital  construction,  and  community 
mental  health  centers. 

The  administration  has  propo.^ed 
elimination  of  5  of  the  12  ma.ior  health 
authorities  included  in  this  extension. 

When  I  first  introduced  this  measure 
in  February,  I  made  it  very  clear  that  my 
."^u'Tort  for  1  year  extension  does  not 
con.<:titute  a  blanket  endorsement  of  all 
of  these  i?rograms.  It  m.erely  indicates 
."upport  for  the  proposition  that  this 
Congre-s  has  the  right,  indeed  the  re- 
spon-ibility,  to  thoroughly  review  and  de- 
termine tlie  future  of  programs  ihat  the 
Congress  itself  has  created. 

This  then  is  tlie  major  thrust  of  H.R. 
780'!.  To  provide  this  Congress,  through 
a''ti\ities  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  the  nece.s.--ary 
time  to  reconstruct  these  health  pro- 
posals, to  eliminate  those  that  are  no 
longer  productive,  to  improve  those  that 
are  viable. 

The  passage  of  this  measure  will  re- 
cord the  fact  that  Congress  is  a  coequal 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  to- 
gether with  the  executive  branch. 
I  must  advise  the  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  that  the  work  of  restructuring 
these  health  programs  has  already  be- 
gim,  and  I  am  confident  that  before  the 
calendar  year  1973  has  concluded,  that 
this  House  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  itself  on  many  of  the  new 
proposals. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment made  ever>'  effort  to  keep  au- 
thorization levels  within  the  constraints 
of  the  administration's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  These  efforts  were 
successful. 

The  total  authorization  level  in  this 
bill  is  $1.27  billion — this  compares  most 
favorably  with  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  SI. 3  billion. 

It  is  true  that  the  administration 
would  allocate  these  funds  in  a  different 
manner.  They  would  substantively  mod- 
ify the  applicable  acts  by  terminating 
some  programs  and  Increasing  emphasis 
on  others.  Our  measure  would  extend 
these  programs  on  an  interim  basis  while 
providing  only  a  minimum  level  of  fund- 
ing— thus  we  would  be  able  to  adhere  to 
the  administration's  budget  levels  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  program  con- 
tinuity. 

H.R.  7806  also  contains  a  freedom  of 
conscience  provision  relating  to  abortion. 
This  measure  is  designed  to  protect  any 
Individual  or  institution,  who,  for  moral 
or  religious  convictions,  do  not  wLsh  to 
participate  in  an  abortion  or  steriliza- 
tion procedure,  from  so  doing  merely  be- 
cause it  has  received  Federal  assistance 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
or  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  health  pro- 
grams of  this  Nation  touch  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans  every  day.  These 
are  our  constituents.  This  Congress  put 
these  measures  into  law,  and  It  is  this 
Congress  that  should  determine  which  of 
these  measures  should  continue  in  the 
law. 

In  order  to  live  up  to  this  responsi- 
bility, we  must  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  fully  examine  all  al- 
ternatives and  determine  a  final  course 
of  action. 

H.R.  7806  would  afford  us  this  time 
and  I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Certainly.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ger.->ld 
R.Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Uiink  the  comments  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  are  very  helpful. 

Let  me  ask  this  hypothetical  but  also 
a  very  real  question: 

First,  is  there  a  comparable  bill  in 
the  other  body?  And  if  so,  how  does  it 
relate  to  this  proposal? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  that  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  the  question.  The  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  72  to  19  has  passed  the  extension  act. 
There  are  differences,  however,  in  that 
they  extended  at  last  year's  authorization 
level.  We,  section  by  section,  program 
by  program,  go  to  an  authorization  which 


equaled  last  year's  appropriation.  That 
is  the  major  difference. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  wish  to  com- 
ment? I  would  appreciate  having  his 
observation. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  would  be  glad  to  com- 
ment. 

We  believe,  from  the  discussion  we 
have  had,  that  we  the  Senate  committee 
is  very  satisfied  with  the  appropriation 
levels  available  in  the^^ House  bill.  I  hope 
rather  optimistically  that  perhaps  the 
Senate  will  accept  the  House  action.  I 
would  hope  that  would  be  the  case,  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  the  hope. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida.  On  this  assur- 
ance I  believe  the  situation  changes  some 
what  significantly  in  this  body,  and  cer- 
tainly so  on  the  basis  of  the  comments 
made  and  the  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  others  on  the 
Democratic  side.  If  we  can  rely  on  this 
assurance,  and  I  certainly  do,  then  there 
is  a  rationale  which  is  perfectly  under- 
standable for  a  1-year  extension  as  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  on  H.R.  7806, 
The  Health  Programs  Extensions  Act  of 
1973.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment, I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portimlty  to  compliment  the  leadership 
and  hard  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  my  subcommittee  chairman, 
Paul  Rogers,  as  well  as  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Hastings)  and  all  those  on  the  sub- 
committee who  have  worked  so  long  and 
hard  on  this  bill. 

This  bill  extends  for  1  year  the  author- 
izations for  12  major  health  programs 
which  expire  on  June  30.  1973.  This  in- 
cludes programs  for  health  services  re- 
search and  development,  health  statis- 
tics, public  health  training,  migrant 
health,  comprehensive  health  planning, 
medical  libraries.  Hill -Burton  hospital 
construction,  allied  health  training,  re- 
gional medical,  and  family  planning  and 
population  research.  The  total  1-year 
authorization  level  for  tlUs  bill  Is  $1.21 
billion,  equal  to  the  amount  of  budget 
authority  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  these  programs. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  proposed,  however,  a 
radical  revamping  of  current  Federal 
health  programs.  HEW  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  phase  out  several  programs,  in- 
cluding public  health  training,  Hill- 
Burton,  allied  health  training,  regional 
medical  programs,  commimity  mental 
health  centers,  and  support  for  develop- 
mental  disabilities.   In   addition,   HEW 


seeks  to  reduce  funding  for  health  serv- 
ices research  and  development,  and  to 
hold  funding  at  1973  levels  for  family 
planning  and  population  research  and 
developmental  disabilities.  Slight  in- 
creases are  requested  for  medical  librar- 
ies and  health  statistics,  while  compre- 
hensive health  planning  is  slated  for  sub- 
stantial funding  increase. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department's  proposals  deserve  the  most 
careful  and  complete  congressional  con- 
sideration. These  proposals  would  re- 
direct Federal  efforts  In  the  health  area 
and  have  serious  implications  for  the 
present  and  future  health  needs  of  our 
citizens  as  well  as  for  our  health  care 
institutions.  H.R.  7806  will  allow  the  pub- 
lic health  and  environment  subcommit- 
tee the  time  needed  to  fully  consider 
these  proposals  on  their  merits. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  for  Con- 
gress to  reexamine  completely  all  current 
Federal  health  programs  in  light  of  the 
Nation's  health  needs  in  the  1970's  and 
in  light  of  current  and  future  budgetary 
restrictions.  While  the  administration  is 
to  be  praised  for  confronting  such  diffi- 
cult questions  as  the  appropriate  Federal 
role  in  health  and  how  well  current  pro- 
grams mesh  with  that  role,,  under  our 
constitutional  system  of  government  it 
is  Congress  that  must  determine  the  an- 
swers to  those  difflcult  questions.  H.R. 
7806  provides  the  additional  time  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  review  all  health 
programs,  and  to  consider  thoroughly 
the  administration's  proposed  new  de- 
parture for  Federal  health  efforts.  Then 
the  programs  that  Congress  agrees  are 
no  longer  necessary  or  appropriate  or 
have  failed  may  be  phased  out  or  re- 
structured, while  any  programs  neces- 
sary may  be  continued,  revitalized  or 
supported  with  increased  resources. 

There  is  an  important  additional  rea- 
son for  swift  and  unanimous  approval  of 
H.R.  7806.  It  contains  provisions  pre- 
venting health  care  personnel  from  be- 
ing compelled  by  their  employers  to  co- 
operate in  sterilizations  or  abortions 
when  they  find  such  procedures  morally 
abhorrent. 

A  recent  Federal  court  case  in  Mon- 
tana hsis  made  urgent  the  question  of 
whether  Congress  intended  Federal 
money  to  be  used  as  a  lever  to  force 
religiously  aflBliated  hospitals  to  per- 
form medical  procedures  they  regard  as 
violating  their  religious  or  moral  con- 
victions. In  the  Montana  decision,  the 
judge  ordered  the  Catholic  hospital  in 
Billings,  Mont.,  to  perform  a  sterilization, 
even  though  such  an  operation  is  con- 
trary to  Catholic  moral  codes.  One  of 
the  bases  for  the  court  order  was  the 
one-time  receipt  by  the  hospital  of  Fed- 
eral Hill-Burton  construction  assistance. 

Section  401(b)  of  H.R.  7806  guaran- 
tees that  the  mere  receipt  of  Federal 
health  funds  cannot  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  requiring  any  institution  to  allow  the 
performance  of  sterilizations  or  abor- 
tions in  its  facilities.  This  language  as- 
sures that  institutions  that  have  ob- 
served moral  codes  in  the  past  will  not 
be  forced  to  depart  from  them  simply  be- 
cause at  some  past  time  they  received 
Federal  funding  from  programs  under 
the  committee's  jurisdiction.  The  pro- 
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posal  deserves  the  support  of  the  full 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7806  is  a  good  bill. 
It  represents  a  real  meeting  of  the 
minds  on  the  part  of  the  minority  and 
the  majority  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  full  House  Com- 
merce Committee  and  I,  therefore,  urge 
mv  House  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
7806. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand, in  answer  to  one  of  the  questions, 
the  gentleman  responded  by  saying  that 
the  authorizing  legislation  here  for  1 
year  is  at  last  year's  appropriation  level 
rather  than  at  the  authorizing  level? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  We  took  the  figures  from 
last  year's  actual  appropriations  and  sub- 
stituted those  for  this  year's  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Further,  the  bill  that 
passed  the  other  body  was  at  what  level? 
At  the  authorizing  level? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  They  went  the  simple 
extension  route,  which  would  have  in- 
cluded last  year's  authorization.  How- 
ever, as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  pre- 
viously mentioned,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  other  body  in  its  wisdom  will 
accept  the  House  version. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  certainly  hope 
so. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  in  our  discussions  in  the  commit- 
tee we  tried  to  devise  language  for  our 
report  dealing  with  the  overall  health 
budget.  We  wanted  to  indicate  our  feel- 
ing that  we  should  keep  our  level  of  ex- 
penditure within  the  budget  requests. 
How  to  do  that  was  problematical,  be- 
cause we  do  not  make  the  appropriations. 

I  believe  that  some  kind  of  endorse- 
ment of  that  idea  would  have  a  bolstering 
effect  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
It  would  be  an  indication  of  our  willing- 
ness to  support  it. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mf.n  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  BUCTHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  vnW 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  should  like  to  join 
other  Members  in  commending  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  others  responsible 
for  this  legislation.  Their  leadership  has 
been  of  decisive  importance  to  a  great 
manv  people  across  the  land  who  will  dl- 
rectlv  benefit  from  these  programs.  I 
thank  them  for  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  respect  the  excellent  Job 
which  has  been  done  by  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  suport  of  H.R. 
7806,   which  extends    12   major  health 


programs  through  fiscal  year  1974.  I 
respect  the  excellent  job  our  colleagues 
have  done  and  am  pleased  to  count  my- 
self among  the  many  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation — and  I  hope  a  solid  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  will  vote 
to  approve  this  important  measure. 

My  record  here  in  the  House,  I  believe, 
reflects  my  deep  concern  over  Federal 
spending  and  my  support  of  efforts  to  get 
the  Nation  back  on  the  road  to  fiscal 
sanity.  And,  I  cannot  argue  with  the 
evidence  that  many  of  our  health  pro- 
grams should  be  revised  and,  perhaps, 
some  should  be  terminated. 

However,  I  am  convinced  they  should 
not  be  terminated  until  Congress  has 
had  a  chance  to  evaluate  them  and  pro- 
pose alternatives  where  needed.  This 
legislation  gives  us  the  time  we  need  to 
review  our  health  programs  and  to  de- 
velop proposals  and  to  enact  new  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  this  Nation 
for  better  health  care  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7806,  the  Health  Pro- 
grams Extension  Act  of  1973.  This  bill 
would  extend  for  1  year — or  less,  if  over- 
sight hearings  can  be  held  promptly  and 
Congress  can  undertake  the  necessary 
evaluation  which  is  the  prerequisite  for 
arriving  at  definitive  conclusions  about 
terminating  or  continuing  these  pro- 
grams— 12  major  health  programs  for 
wliich  authorizations  expire  on  June  30, 
1973.  These  include:  health  services 
research  and  development,  national 
health  surveys  and  studies,  public  health 
training,  migrant  health,  comprehensive 
health  planning  services,  assistance  to 
medical  libraries,  Hill-Burton  program, 
allied  health  professions  training,  re- 
gional medical  programs,  population  re- 
search and  family  planning,  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  and 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act.  In  writ- 
ing this  bill,  our  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  has  geared  the 
total  authorizations  as  closely  as  possible 
to  reflect  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropria- 
tion levels.  The  total  authorizations  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  7806  are  $1,250,966,000. 

The  authority  for  all  of  these  programs 
expires  on  June  30  and  obviously  the 
Congress  cannot  do  a  thorough  job  of 
evaluating  and  restructuring  each  one 
separately.  While  it  is  true  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  several  of  the 
programs  such  as  Hill-Burton  and  re- 
gional medical  programs,  the  Congress 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  the  shape  of  this  legislation.  In 
order  to  permit  an  orderly  transition 
period,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  extend  all 
these  legislative  authorities  for  up  to  1 
year — and  that  is  exactly  what  H.R.  7806 
will  do.  It  represents  an  attempt  to  buy 
needed  time. 

One  of  the  programs  which  is  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  support  is  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  which 
was  passed  originally  by  the  Congress  In 
1963.   Since   that  time   it   has  resulted 


in  the  funding  of  some  500  new  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  with  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  delivery  of  mental 
health  services  in  this  coimtry.  There  is 
docimiented  evidence  that  these  centers 
have  contributed  significantly  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  census  of  state  mental  in- 
stitutions. For  example,  the  population 
of  Central  State  Hospital  in  Indiana  has 
declined  from  2,100  to  below  900  since 
the  advent  of  the  initial  community  men- 
tal health  center.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  progress  that  has  already  been  made 
cannot  be  duplicated  throughout  America 
if  Federal  funds  for  new  centers  con- 
tinue to  be  available.  About  1,500  catch- 
ment areas  have  been  identified  in  the 
United  States  for  this  program,  and  with 
only  500  centers  operational,  we  are  only 
one-third  of  the  way  home.  We  should 
continue  to  a  complete  conclusion,  before 
terminating  Federal  participation  in 
these  demonstrably  successful  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  health 
programs,  H.R.  7806  contains  a  reason- 
able, successful,  and  necessary  freedom 
of  conscience  provision  relative  to  abor- 
tions. Tlie  last  section  of  the  bill  states 
that  no  court  or  other  public  authority 
may  require  an  individual  or  organiza- 
tion to  participate  in,  or  make  its  facili- 
ties or  personnel  available  for.  the  per- 
formance of  abortions  if  there  is  objec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions. 

This  legislation  has  strong  bipartisan 
support.  It  is  cosponsored  by  all  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  reported  it  out  with- 
out dissent.  It  is  my  hope  tltet  it  will 
receive  an  overv\helming  endorsement  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers  I,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  I  wish  to  compliment 
him  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida  i  Mr. 
Rogers),  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ha.stings'  ,  the  author  of 
the  bill,  for  the  product  that  is  presented 
to  us  here,  which  I  think  is  excellent.  I 
intend  to  support  it. 

There  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
of  the  chairman.  I  direct  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  section  401  ib"  of  the  bill, 
and  I  wish  to  ask  him  if  he  has  the  same 
impression  of  the  meaning  of  that  sec- 
tion that  I  do.  It  s.-iys  that  the  receipt  of 
any  grant  under  the  three  acts  referred 
to  does  not  authorize  any  court  or  public 
authority  to  require  an  individual  or  fa- 
cility, such  as  a  hospital,  to  participate 
or  make  its  facilities  available  for  abor- 
tion or  sterilization. 

Mr.  Chrirman.  I  would  think  that  no- 
body would  be  compelled  today  to  per- 
form any  act  of  this  nature  contrar>-  to 
his  religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions, 
and  I  think  the  Roe  case  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  not  affect  those  personal 
rights.  Therefore,  I  was  worried  about 
the  inclusion  of  this  language  when  the 
bill  was  before  our  committee.  It  seemed 
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to  me   to  be  unnecessary.   I  wondered 
what  it  was  really  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  troubled  me  was 
the  provision  that  the  receipt  of  the 
grants  under  the  laws  in  question  were 
said  not  to  "authorize  any  court"  to  re- 
quire certain  things. 

Now,  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  one 
way  or  the  other  about  the  abortion 
question,  but  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  not  writing  any  laws  that  infringe 
on  any  courts'  rights  to  interpret  the 
Constitution.  If  we  create  Federal  courts, 
as  we  have,  and  they  are  called  upon  to 
deal  generally  with  the  Federal  law  and 
the  Constitution,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
hamper  them  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  by  means  of  a  statute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  is  not  what 
section  401ib>   is  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Eckhardt)  I  would 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  not.  The  an- 
swer would  be:  No.  it  is  not. 

All  we  are  saying  here  is  that  the 
receipt  of  assistance  under  the  statutes 
mentioned  in  401' b)  is  not  intended,  in 
and  of  itself,  to  authorize  any  person,  in- 
cluding a  court,  to  require  a  facility  to 
perform  sterilization  or  abortion  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then  do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  we  are  not  attempt- 
ing in  the  statute  to  curtail  the  exercise 
in  the  Federal  Court  of  any  right  which 
an  individual  may  assert  as  his  constitu- 
tional right? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Certainly  not. 
Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
must  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  fine  piece 
of  legislation.  I  think  it  should  be  fully 
supported. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Nel- 
SEN'  if  he  would  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  tMr. 
Staggers' ,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  .said  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  details  and  the 
interpretation  here  have  been  based  on 
pretty  careful  examination  by  proper 
legal  counsel.  I  would  have  to  say  that  I 
would  go  along  with  their  interpreta- 
tion. Although  I  am  not  a  lawyer  myself. 
I  would  say  it  is  my  understanding  that 
it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  ECKHiiRDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  ti.ne  as  .she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  'Mrs. 
Heckler ' . 

Mr.'?.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment this  distinguished  committee  on 
the  bill  which  we  have  before  us  It  is 
comprehensive  and  responsible  legisla- 
tion. I  would  particularly  like  to  com- 
pliment them  for  including  title  IV  sec- 
tion <b>  in  the  bill,  because  it  is  ad- 
dres.=;ed  to  what  I  believe  is  a  funda- 
mental problem  in  our  society  today. 

Title  IV  section  'b^  recognizes  that 
the  right  of  conscience  exists  for  both 
individuals  and  institutions.  It  provides 
that  an  individual,  a  hospital,  or  other 
medical  entity,  may  follow  the  dictates 
of  its  religious  or  moral  conviction  in 
facing  the  question  of  performance  of 


abortions  or  sterilizations,  without  jeop- 
ardizing its  eligibility  for  Federal 
assistance. 

This  ci;!  does  not  directly  affect  the  is- 
sue of  abortion;  it  merely  states  that 
Federal  funds  cannot  be  used  as  grounds 
for  compelling  those  who  are  opposed  to 
abortion  or  sterilization  to  perform  what 
to  these  individuals  and  institutions  are 
repugnant  acts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  in  our  society  we  respect 
this  right  of  conscience.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  the  right  of  con- 
science has  long  been  recognized  In  the 
parallel  situation  in  which  the  Individ- 
ual's  right  to  conscientious  objector 
status  in  our  selective  service  system 
has  been  protected.  This  doctrine  has 
been  continually  approved  in  Congress, 
and  has  even  been  expanded  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  include  moral  conviction 
as  well  as  formal  religious  belief. 

I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  agree  that 
abortion  is  a  profoundly  moral  issue,  on 
which  people  differ  sharply.  It  is  vital 
that  the  freedom  of  religious  belief  and 
moral  conviction  with  regard  to  this  is- 
sue be  respected,  just  as  military  consci- 
entious objection  is  respected.  Therefore, 
I  believe  that  we  in  this  Chamber  should 
ratify  the  provision  which  the  Commerce 
Committee  so  wisely  saw  fit  to  include  in 
this  legislation. 

For  some  months,  I  have  been  working 
to  secure  passage  of  a  protection  for  the 
the  right  of  conscience  in  the  abortion 
question.  In  February,  I  introduced  H.R. 
4797,  which  was  cosponsored  by  47  of  my 
colleagues,  listed  below,  and  which  pro- 
vided that  individual  hospital  workers 
could  not  be  forced  to  assist  at  an  abor- 
tion if  the  practice  was  contrary  to  their 
personal  moral  belief: 

COSPONSORS 

Archer.  Burke  of  Massachusetts.  Don  Clau- 
sen, Crontn,  Delaney,  Derwlnskl,  Esch,  For- 
svthe.  Gude,  Gunner.  Hanrahan,  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Helstoskl.  Houaeld,  Holt,  Howard,  Hu- 
ber.  Htidnut.  Jordan. 

Keichum,  Kuykendall,  Lujan,  Madigan, 
Mazzoll,  McCoUlster.  Mink,  Moakley,  Nedzi, 
Obey,  Powell  of  Ohio,  Qule,  Rhodes,  Rlnaldo, 
Roncallo  of  New  York.  Roy,  Ryan,  J.  Wm. 
Stanton.  Sullivan.  Whltehurst.  Zwach. 

Stelger  of  Wisconsin,  Conte,  Majme,  Sisk, 
Broomfield.  O.'Nelll,  Karth. 

Subsequently,  I  introduced  a  compan- 
ion bill,  H.R.  6445,  which  extended  the 
right  of  conscience  to  institutions  as  well 
as  individuals.  This  was  in  line  with  a 
similar  proposal  by  Senator  Church  in 
the  other  body.  The  following  Members 
of  the  House  cosponsored  this  legislation : 

COSPONSORS 

Murphy  of  New  York,  Madigan,  Chlsholm, 
McKay.  Prltchard.  Whltehurst.  Moakley, 
O'Brien,  Huber,  Frenzel.  McCoUlster,  Grasso, 
Studds.  Boland,  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Siik. 

Although  the  specific  mechanism  pro- 
vided in  my  original  legislation  is  not 
incorporated  in  H.R.  7806,  the  thrust  and 
intent  of  the  provision  before  us  are  the 
same,  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  it. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives protect  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious rights — the  right  to  say  "no"  out  of 
moral  belief,  without  the  threat  the  vast 
array  of  Federal  assistance  programs  will 
be  shut  off  as  a  consequence.  I  firmly  be- 


lieve that  every  Member  of  the  House 
can  support  this  blU  regardless  of  one's 
position  on  the  question  of  abortion  it- 
self. We  are  concerned  here  only  with 
the  right  of  moral  conscience,  which  has 
always  been  a  part  of  our  national  tra- 
dition. 

For  those  who  still  question  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  legislation  to  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  alwrtion,  let 
me  say  that  the  Court  decisions  were  in 
fact  very  narrowly  drawn,  and  they  leave 
in  their  wake  a  broad  range  of  policy 
questions  to  which  Congress  must  ad- 
dress itself.  While  on  the  one  hand,  in 
Roe  against  Wade  and  Doe  against  Bol- 
ton, the  Coiu-t  acknowledged  the  right  to 
seek  an  abortion,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Court  refrained  from  compelling  re- 
ligiously afiUiated  hospitals  to  perform 
abortions.  Further,  statutes  which  ex- 
tended the  legal  right  of  individuals  in 
this  regard  to  institutions  were  ruled 
permissible. 

What  is  thereby  left  to  Congress,  and 
what  is  now  provided  in  this  legislation, 
is  the  application  of  this  dicta  to  the 
question  of  Federal  assistance  to  those 
individuals  and  institutions  which  assert 
their  right  of  conscience.  Rather  than 
conflicting  with  the  Court  i-ulings  in 
these  two  cases,  H.R.  7806  fulfills  them. 

This  is  responsible,  carefully  drafted 
legislation.  It  establishes  a  strong  pro- 
tection against  any  possible  repression 
or  discrimination  which  might  arise  out 
of  the  vacuum  left  by  the  Court  decisions. 
I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. She  has  explained  this  problem 
with  great  clarity  and  commonsense.  I 
have  supported  her  position  on  the  right 
of  conscience  for  the  individual,  and  I 
also  believe  that  we  must  protect  that 
right.  I  can  attest  to  the  leadership 
which  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  provided  in  this  field.  It  is  be- 
cause of  her  commitment  to  individual 
rights  and  religious  freedom  that  we  in 
the  House  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  insure  that  re- 
ligious belief  and  moral  conviction  will 
never  disqualify  a  person  or  a  hospital 
from  eligibility  for  Federal  assistance. 
Certainly  my  support,  and  the  support 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  for  the  gentle- 
woman's original  legislation  gives  ample 
evidence  of  the  widespread  commitment 
there  is  in  this  House  for  the  cause  of  the 
individual  right  of  conscience. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  yield  back  the 
bi-lmc?  of  m:  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  v\'hatever  time  he  may  require  to 
the  distinguished  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. Dr.  Roy  of  Kansas. 

Mr  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  generally  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  congratulate  her  on  her 
statement  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
conscience  amendment  which  has  become 
title  IV  of  H.R.  7806. 
I  supported  this  in  subcommittee  and 
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in  committee,  and  I  feel  we  will  get  strong 
support  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  to  adopt  this  very  important  por- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  we  are 
considering  three  bills  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  These  three  bills  are  impor- 
tant to  the  future  health  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

The  first  bill,  H.R.  7806,  concerns  the 
extension  of  various  health  programs. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  this  legislation. 
For  without  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, there  can  be  no  appropriations  for 
these  programs  and  several  of  them — the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram, the  regional  medical  program,  and 
the  programs  to  assist  schools  of  public 
health  and  allied  health — will  die. 

The  central  question  with  respect  to 
this  legislation  is  one  of  responsibility. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple to  limit  the  Federal  budget,  to  limit 
taxes.  But  the  Federal  Government  also 
has  a  responsibility  to  survey  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  to  act  to  meet  those 
needs  if  no  other  source  of  assistance  is 
apparent. 

The  Federal  Government  also  has  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  its  owti  pro- 
grams ;  to  sun'ey  such  programs  periodi- 
cally; to  Improve  those  which  are  not 
functioning  in  an  optimal  manner;  and 
to  discard  those  which  are  no  longer 
needed.  This  responsibility  also  includes 
the  responsibility  to  continue  those  pro- 
grams which  continue  to  be  needed  and 
to  base  changes  or  discontinuation  of 
programs  on  hard  studies  and  careful 
analysis. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  administration's 
activities  in  the  health  field,  we  find  that 
its  decisions  are  arbitrary  and  irrational. 
In  1972.  Dr.  Merlin  DuVal,  then  Assistant 
Secretarj-  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, told  the  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment that  the  administration  would 
submit  detailed  legislative  recommenda- 
tions in  connection  with  the  1972  budget. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfau^  was  at 
that  time  reviewing  the  programs  in  de- 
tail and  would  have  necessary  and  de- 
sirable amendments  when  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  was  presented. 

Such  proposals  were  not,  in  fact,  sub- 
mitted with  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget. 

They  were  not,  in  fact,  received  until 
late  in  March.  And  these  proposals, 
promised  as  a  result  of  extensive  review 
and  careful  analysis  revealed  no  such  ex- 
tensive review  and  careful  analysis. 
These  proposils  would  extend,  with  vir- 
tually no  i-evision.  five  of  these  expiring 
programs.  They  would  place  two  others 
under  a  broad  general  authority  obviat- 
ing the  need  for  their  extension  and 
negating  existing  congressional  guide- 
lines for  them.  And  they  would  terminate 
five  others. 

In  view  of  this  late  presentation,  this 
lack  of  careful  consideration,  and  this 
lack  of  necessary  and  desirable  amend- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
extensive  congressional  review  is  appro- 
priate at  this  time.  The  congressional  re- 
•vlew  which  was  begun,  then  delayed,  at 


the  express  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

This  is  the  situation,  then,  which 
necessitates  the  extension  of  all  of  these 
programs,  unchanged,  for  1  year. 

If  these  programs  are  extended,  by 
H.R.  7806,  it  is  anticipated  that  most  of 
them  would  be  revised,  and  some  of  them 
may  be  terminated  within  the  year.  But 
such  changes  or  terminations  would  be 
responsible.  They  would  be  after  the 
committee  has  had  an  appropriate  op- 
portunity for  careful  and  detailed  con- 
sideration and  after  the  Congress  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  upon  them. 
In  developing  this  legislation,  careful 
consideration  was  given  to  an  appro- 
priate level  for  authorization  for  these 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
authorization  provided  in  this  legislation 
is  not  excessive.  It  is  far  less  than  the 
amounts  previously  authorized  for  these 
programs.  In  fact,  the  decrease  is  from 
$2.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  $1.2 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  basis  for 
the  figures  in  the  legislation  come  from 
the  second,  vetoed  fiscal  year  1973  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  legislation.  If  we 
can  compare  this  to  the  administration's 
own  budget  request  for  these  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  we  find  the  admin- 
istration figure  of  $1.30  billion  is  some- 
what more  than  the  amoimt  authorized 
luider  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  need  for 
Government  to  act  responsibly,  and  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
play  its  role  in  i-esponsible  Government, 
especially  in  an  instance  in  which  the 
administration  is  acting  irresponsibly,  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  may  require  to 
the  distinguished  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Symington,  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  want  to  say  it  has  been  a  great 
privilege  working  on  this  legislation 
under  our  chairman  and  with  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  members. 

I  think  this  subcommittee  has  worked 
as  hard  on  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation as  on  any  I  have  seen. 

I  submit,  based  on  all  of  the  testimony 
we  have  received  and  the  various  ex- 
ten.sion  involved  here,  that  it  enjoys  the 
full  support  of  the  medical  community 
in  this  country  in  order  to  do  the  job 
that  has  been  given  us  to  do. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  . 

Mr.  liEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  has  reported 
out  this  legislation  to  extend  several  of 
our  health  programs  for  another  year. 
In  particular,  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram, the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act,  and  the  migrant  health 
programs  are  important  to  Florida. 

Dr.  Clyde  E.  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
Florida  Regional  Advisory  Group,  wrote 
to  me  saying : 

The  Regional  Medical  Program  concept  Is 
virtually  tailor-made  for  Florida.  It  enables 
the  decisions  regarding  the  use  of  available 
funds  to  be  made  here  by  citizens  most 
knowledgeable  about  Florida's  unique  health 
needs  and  problems.  FRMP's  funds  have  been 
used  m  a  manner  which  Is  enabling  the  State 


to  "catch  up"  medically.  The  Program  has 
operated  efBclently  and  effectively  without 
bureaucracy  or  organizational   Inertia. 

Unlike  most  States,  Florida  was  late  in 
establishing  medical  schools  within  its 
borders  due  to  the  existence  of  laws 
against  the  dissection  of  the  human  bod>'. 
In  fact,  Florida's  first  medical  school, 
which  is  at  the  University  of  Miami,  is 
barely  20  years  old,  and  Florida's  third 
medical  school  has  not  yet  graduated  its 
first  class. 

Consequently,  many  Floridians  in  need 
of  medical  care,  and  who  could  afiford  to 
do  so,  have  gone  to  medical  centers  out 
of  State  for  specialized  kinds  of  care. 
Others,  who  could  not  afford  the  expenses 
involved  in  going  out  of  State,  have  done 
without. 

Under  the  regional  medical  program. 
Floridians  have  been  able  to  remain 
within  the  State  to  obtain  kidney  trans- 
plant surgerj'.  Two  transplant  centers 
have  already  been  established  at  Gaines- 
ville and  Miami,  and  a  third  is  planned 
for  Tampa.  Kidney  dialysis  centers  have 
been  made  possible  by  RMP  in  Jackson- 
ville, Orlando,  and  Pensacola. 

Despite  claims  that  the  regional  med- 
ical programs  have  had  high  administra- 
tive costs,  in  Florida,  administrative  costs 
have  been  held  to  4  percent. 

Another  program  headed  by  FRMP 
has  been  the  launching  of  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  bring  new  techniques  to 
fight  hospital-acquired  infections  to  10 
hospitals  in  the  Dade  and  Broward 
County  areas.  The  project  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  a  similar  project  is  being 
planned  for  the  Hillsborough-Pinellas 
area. 

The  second  program  of  importance  to 
Dade  County  is  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  There  now  exist  in 
Florida  only  10  community  mental  health 
centers.  Dade  County  does  not  have  one. 
However,  a  grant  is  pending  in  Washing- 
ton awaiting  funding,  and  another  is  in 
the  review  process. 

Aside  from  the  needs  of  my  own  dis- 
trict, such  centers  which  have  proven  to 
be  successful  are  needed  on  the  nation- 
wide scale,  as  originally  envisioned.  The 
National  Mental  Health  Association  es- 
timates that  the  armual  economic  loss  in 
the  Nation  due  to  mental  health  related 
causes  is  $300  billion  in  any  given  year. 

Migrant  health  programs  are  a  third 
category  of  importance  to  south  Florida. 
In  1972,  Florida  received  a  little  over  $2.5 
biUion  to  provide  health  care  to  its  mi- 
grant workers.  The  recent  outbreak  of 
typhoid  at  a  labor  camp  in  South  Dade 
County,  and  the  subsequent  emergency, 
indicate  that  the  needs  of  the  migrants 
in  this  countr>'  have  hardly  diminished. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  the  extension  of  these  programs. 
Mr.  STAGKJEHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Texas  (Miss  Jordan)  . 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  7806.  My  interest  in  the  bill  is 
both  general  and  specific.  It  is  specific  in 
light  of  the  needs  of  the  Texas  Medical 
Center,  which  is  located  in  my  district. 
My  general  interest  was  expressed  in  my 
cosponsorship  of  similar  legislation,  H  Jl. 
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6332.  which  proposed  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  same  broad  range  of  vital  health  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  can- 
not allow  this  significant  Federal  support 
for  health  care  and  its  delivery  systems 
to  be  precipitously  terminated  as  this  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  do.  Pending  con- 
gressional oversight  pad  legi.slative  im- 
provements, these  programs  iriust  be  kept 
alive  so  that  the  training  of  health  care 
personnel  and  the  delivery  of  important 
health  services  are  not  disastrously  dis- 
rupted. I  hope  that  this  measure  as 
worked  out  by  the  committee  does  pass. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from   New   York    iMs.   Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  ihls  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  gentleman  who  is  managing  the  bill 
state  that  section  401(b)  does  not  con- 
stitute an  attempt  to  curtail  the  assertion 
in  a  Federal  court  of  any  right  which  an 
individual  may  assert  as  a  constitutional 
rijht. 

The  abortion  cases  which  were  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  January,  Roe 
against  Wade  and  Doe  against  Bolton, 
held  that  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
privacy  and  due  process  of  law  limit  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  a  woman  to  terminate  a 
pregnancy  that  she  does  not  desire  to 
continue. 

It  has  been  held  in  a  number  of  cases 
that  hospitals  receiving  Federal  funds  are 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  is  the 
Government  when  constitutional  rights 
are  involved.  In  Sams  v.  Ohio  Valley  Gen- 
eral Hospital  Association,  413  F.2d  826 
•  4  Cir.,  1969) ,  the  court  wrote  as  follows: 

Substantial  Federal  moneys  Invited  and 
flowing  into  the  defendant  hospitals  under 
the  HUl-Burton  Act  entail,  in  return,  obli- 
gations of  observance  of  Federal  constitu- 
tional mandates.  Disregard  of  them  Is  State 
action,  for  the  act  trusts  the  State  to  main- 
tain a  fair  and  Just  governance  of  these  hos- 
pitals accepting  the  aid  of  the  legislation. 

The  Sams  case  is  similar  to  the  sit- 
uation presented  to  us  today,  for  the 
constitutional  right  there  being  violated 
was  the  right  to  travel,  a  right— like  the 
right  of  privacy — which  is  nowhere  in 
the  constitution  explicitly  delineated,  but 
which  has  been  interpreted  as  being  a 
constitutional  guarantee.  A  constitution- 
al right  is  no  less  sacred  because  it  Is  not 
explicitly  spelled  out  in  the  Constitution. 

In  Simkins  v.  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial 
Hospital,  323  P.  2d  959  (4  Cir.,  1963),  the 
court  held  that  racial  discrimination  by 
an  institution  receiving  Federal  health 
funds  was  impermissible.  The  court  re- 
ferred to  the  erroneous  view  that  for 
an  otherwise  private  body  to  be  subject 
to  the  antidiscrimination  requirements 
of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments  it  must 
actually  be  rendered  an  instrumentality 
of  government,  and  stated  that  the 
proper  criterion  to  be  applied  in  a  case 
of  this  sort  is  whether  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Government,  or  both,  have  be- 
come so  Involved  in  the  conduct  of  these 
otherwise  private  bodies  that  their  activ- 
ities are  also  the  activities  of  these  gov- 
ernments and  performed  imder  their 
aegis  without  the  private  body  neces- 
sarily becoming  either  their  instrumen- 
tality or  their  agent  in  the  strict  sense. 


To  allow  health  care  institutions  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds  to  prohitit  the  use 
of  their  facilities  for  legal,  safe  surgical 
procedures  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion would  violate  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual citizens  to  have  abortions  or  sterili- 
zations and  the  rights  of  physicians  and 
other  health  care  personnel  to  perform 
such  procedures. 

There  is  an  additional  constitutional 
obstacle  with  regard  to  hospitals  oper- 
ated by  religious  organizations.  Giving 
such  an  institution  Federal  funds  while 
it  refuses  to  perform,  on  religious 
grounds,  abortion  or  sterilization  pro- 
cedures, would  violate  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  discrimina- 
tion against  persons  of  lesser  means.  The 
clearest  example  of  this  is  that  of  a 
woman  who  desires  an  abortion  but 
whose  local  hospital — an  institution  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds— refuses  to  per- 
form such  operations.  Unless  she  can 
afford  to  so  to  another  hospital,  per- 
haps hundreds  of  miles  distant,  her 
constitutional  right  will  be  rendered  ut- 
terly meaningless.  I  might  add  that  this 
Is  far  from  a  hypothetical  case,  for  there 
IS  presently  pending  before  the  US 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 
the  ca'-e  of  a  woman  who  desires  an  abor- 
tion in  a  midwestern  municipality  in 
which  all  three  hospitals— all  of  which 
receive  governmental  assistance— refuse 
to  permit  the  use  of  their  facilities  for 
the  procedure. 

Congress  mav  not  by  statute  limit  con- 
stitutional rights.  Nor,  having  created 
Federal  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  may  it  hamper  them  in  their  in- 
terpretation and  enforcement  of  the  Con- 
stitution bv  means  of  a  statute 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7806  and  H.R.  7724'  We 
have  under  consideration  today  legisla- 
tion that  tests  the  Federal  commitment 
to  the  health  care  needs  of  our  Nation. 
ITR.  7806  now  under  debate  would  au- 
thorize the  continuation  of  12  major 
health  programs  due  to  expire  on  June 
30.  Once  that  bill  is  dispensed  with  we 
will  proceed  on  H.R.  7724.  legislation 
to  extend  for  2  years  biomedical  research 
training  and  fellowship  grants. 

These  two  bills  represent  a  response 
by  the  House  to  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  proposals  submitted  by  President 
Nixon.  The  administration  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  reduces  Federal  support  for 
health  care  delivery  and  service  pro- 
grams, in  some  cases  to  extinction,  and 
decreases  basic  research  funds.  These 
proposals  were  presented  in  the  name  of 
economy— something  all  American  tax- 
payers want— but  this  is  false  economy 
when  we  place  in  jeopardy  the  welfare 
of  America's  people. 

Before  turning  to  the  merits  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us.  I  am  compelled  to 
register  a  note  of  thanks  to  two  of  our 
colleagues.  I  speak  of  Paux  Rogers  of 
Florida  and  of  my  New  York  colleague. 
Jim  Hastings.  H.R.  7806  and  H.R.  7724 
are  the  products  of  their  leadership  and 
it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  this  oppor- 


tunity to  protect  the  health  needs  of  our 
coimtry.  I  should  also  add  that  I  am  for- 
tunate to  represent  a  district  whose  med- 
ical community  is  regarded  as  among  the 
finest  in  our  country.  Representatives  of 
the  University  of  Rochester  School  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  and  medical  per- 
sonnel involved  in  the  numerous  pro- 
grams threatened  by  the  admlnistraton's 
budget  proposals  mounted  an  unprece- 
dented effort  to  bring  their  concerns  to 
Congress.  They  have  worked  closely  with 
Mr.  Hastings  and  with  Mr.  Rogers  and 
his  subcommittee  and  their  efforts  have 
had  a  measurable  impact  on  the  legis- 
lation now  at  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7806,  the  Health 
Programs  Extension  Act,  is  a  device  to 
buy  time  and  thereby  avoid  the  whole- 
sale disruption  or  scrapping  of  a  number 
of  vital  programs.  These  programs  in- 
clude public  health  training,  the  HUl- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program, 
regional  medical  programs,  community 
mental  health  centers,  allied  health 
training,  migrant  health,  and  family 
planning  and  population  research.  To  be 
sure,  many  of  the  programs  extended  by 
this  bill  need  to  be  reappraised.  Members 
of  the  medical  community  whom  I  have 
consulted  have  been  quick  to  agree  that 
there  is  a  need  for  restructuring  certain 
programs  to  meet  the  changing  health 
needs  of  our  country.  However,  this  re- 
structuring must  take  place  through 
close  congressional  scrutiny  and  indepth 
deliberation  and  that  process  has  already 
begim  in  the  hearings  underway  in  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee. I  am  confident  that  these 
hearings  will  produce  sensible  alterna- 
tives to  programs  extended  by  this  bill. 
It  must  also  be  recognized  that  in  re- 
porting a  bill  to  extend  these  health  pro- 
grams, the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  has  kept  wholly  within 
responsible  budget  limitations.  H.R.  7806 
sets  a  total  authorization  level  of  $1.27 
billion,  compared  to  the  $1.31  billion  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  While  the 
specific  allocations  of  funds  vary  from 
the  administration  request,  this  bill  can- 
not be  labeled  fiscally  irresponsible. 

In  a  similar  vein,  H.R.  7724  does  not 
amount  to  an  across-the-board  dismissal 
of  the  administration  viewpoint.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1974  budget,  the  administra- 
tion recommends  that  he?lth  research 
fellowship  and  training  grants  be  phased 
out  over  a  period  of  5  years.  H.R.  7724 
would  provide  new  budget  authority  for 
traineeships  and  fellowships  for  2  years, 
during  which  time  reasonable  alterna- 
tives can  be  formulated.  Furthermore. 
H.R.  7724  incorporates  major  modifica- 
tions to  improve  the  quality  and  opera- 
tion of  the  training  and  research  pro- 
grams. For  example,  no  fellowship  or 
traineeship  may  extend  beyond  3  years, 
with  certain  exceptions.  All  award  recipi- 
ents must  engage  in  health  research  or 
training  or  serve  In  the  Health  Services 
Corps  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
completing  the  traineeship  or  fellowship. 
The  Government  may  recover  the  full 
cost  of  training  or  a  fraction  of  It.  plus 
interest,  from  those  who  fall  to  fulfill  the 
service  requirement.  While  I  have  yet  to 
see  sufficient  evidence  that  would  support 
the  administration's  arguments  against 
the  fellowship  and  training  programs. 
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these  modifications  should  certainly 
satisfy  many  of  the  objections  to  the 
current  operation  of  the  programs. 

Both  HJR.  7806  and  H.R.  7724  emerged 
from  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee by  imanimous  votes.  I  urge  that 
the  full  House  respond  with  an  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  this  essential 
legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Fountain  ) . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7806.  extending  for 
1  fiscal  year,  through  1974,  expiring  ap- 
propriations authorizations  in  the  Pub- 
lic He?  1th  Service  Act,  the  Cormnunity 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act. 

In  fact,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
committee  for  its  action.  This  will  give 
the  committee  an  opportimity  to  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  examine  each  of 
these  programs  to  determine  which 
should  survive  and  wliich  should  be 
terminated,  or  modified  and  even  redi- 
rected. 

As  the  committee  report  points  out, 
imless  action  such  as  this  is  taken,  the 
President,  as  he  has  already  stated,  will 
terminate  at  least  five  of  them  as  soon 
as  their  authorities  expire.  Like  the  com- 
mittee, I  do  not  necessarily  feel  that  all 
of  these  programs  should  be  continued. 
In  fact,  I  doubt  that  many  of  them 
should  be  continued  indefinitely  without 
appropriate  modifications.  A  careful 
study  and  evaluation  of  them  may 
prompt  the  committee  to  completely 
terminate  any  one  or  more  of  them. 
Some  of  them,  obviously,  can  be  vastly 
improved.  These  are  changing  times,  de- 
manding new  approaches  and  maybe 
better  answers  to  the  many  problems  we 
face  in  the  health  areas  covered  by  this 
legislation. 

Even  if  some  of  the  programs  need  to 
be  terminated  we  cannot  overlook  the 
millions  of  people  who  have  come  to  de- 
pend upon  them  for  health  services  in 
one  form  or  another.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  responsible  institutions  and  per- 
sonnel involved.  For  many  reasons,  a  less 
abrupt  approach  than  absolute  termina- 
tion of  a  health  program  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  responsible  way  to  act.  When 
a  program  which  has  been  successful  or 
even  just  partially  successful  is  termi- 
nated, appropriate  provision  should  be 
made  for  properly  phasing  it  out.  Ade- 
quate jjrovision  should  also  be  made  for 
those  dependent  upon  it,  and  every  pre- 
caution .should  be  taken  to  preserve  those 
programs  or  parts  of  programs  wtiich 
have  been  successful. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  do  about  these  programs. 
It  may  make  some  substantial  cuts,  but 
in  any  event,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  is  recom- 
mending to  this  House,  through  this  leg- 
islation, that  it  be  given  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  which  to  consider  the 
future  of  all  these  programs  in  a  thor- 
ough and  responsible  manner.  In  the 
meantime,  the  good  they  do  will  be  con- 
tinued. If  the  committee  should  fail  to 
do  its  job,  then  we  ourselves  may  have 
to  take  the  ball  and  run  with  it.  but  in 


that  event,  we  could  make  some  serious 
mistakes. 

As  the  committee  evaluates  each  of 
these  programs  during  the  months  that 
lie  ahead,  all  of  the  institutions  and  peo- 
ple affected  by  them  will  also  be  able  to 
prepare  themselves  for  such  action  as 
the  committee  studies  may  prompt  them 
to  anticipate. 

And  then,  too,  this  legislation  puts  the 
Congress  in  a  position  of  insisting  upon 
its  constitutional  prerogative  of  direct- 
ing the  executive  branch  in  connection 
with  health  programs  which  the  Con- 
gress itself  created.  After  all,  the  Con- 
gress is  supposed  to  legislate  and  the 
Executive  is  supposed  to  administer. 

I  definitely  feel  that  we  must  establish 
an  expenditures  ceiling  and  to  wisely  do 
this,  we  must  develop  a  set  of  priorities. 
That  is  why  I  favor  passage  of  a  budget 
control  act.  At  the  same  time,  when 
countless  thousands  of  people  and  in- 
stitutions will  be  affected  by  the  termi- 
nation, or  substantial  changes  in  any 
program,  such  teiininations  or  changes 
just  must  not  be  done  overnight.  We  may 
momentarily  save  money  in  the  process, 
but  we  may  end  up  costing  the  taxpayers 
much  more  in  the  long  rim. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons 
which  have  already  been  clearly  pointed 
out  here  today.  I  support  HJR.  7806, 
known  as  the  Health  Program  Extension 
Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  section  401(b)  of  the 
bill  which  would  establish  congressional 
intent  on  the  question  of  whether  courts 
should  be  authorized  to  require  abortions 
and  sterilizations  in  institutions  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds. 

Subsection  (b)  clearly  states  that  the 
receipt  of  any  grant  or  contract  or  loan 
or  loan  guarantee  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act,  or  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facil- 
ities Construction  Act  by  any  individual 
or  entity  does  not  authorize  a  court  to 
require  the  individual  or  entity  to  per- 
form an  abortion,  or  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  abortion,  or  provide  fa- 
cilities for  the  performance  of  an  abor- 
tion, contrary  to  the  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions  of  such  individual  or 
entity. 

This  congressional  intent  is  also  ex- 
plained on  pages  15  and  16  of  the  com- 
mittee's report. 

In  short,  this  section  indicates  that 
Congress  Is  opposed  to  court  orders  that 
compel  individuals  or  institutions  to  per- 
form or  facilitate  the  performance  of 
abortions  because  they  have  received 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

The  need  for  this  section  has  been 
made  apparent  by  several  recent  court 
decisions.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
these  decisions  is  Taylor  against  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital,  a  Montana  case  in  which 
the  court  enjoined  a  hospital  from  deny- 
ing the  plaintiff  the  use  of  hospital  fa- 
cilities for  the  performance  of  a  "tubal 
ligation." 

This  decision  was  based,  in  part,  upon 
a  determination  that  the  hospital  was 


"acting  under  color  of  law"  because  of  the 
benefit  "it  has  received  by  virtue  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds." 

In  a  very  recent  decision,  which  is  now 
on  appeal  in  the  the  seventh  circuit.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Myron  Grordon  Issued  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  ordering  the  staff  of 
Bellin  Memorial  Hospital  in  Green  Bay 
to  assist  a  doctor  in  the  performance  of 
a  nontherapeutic  abortion.  The  injunc- 
tion was  bottomed  on  the  court's  find- 
ing that  there  was  "State  action  here" 
by  the  hospital  because  it  received  Hill- 
Burton  funds. 

These  decisions  are  simply  unaccept- 
able as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  Those 
who  receive  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  advance  medicine  should  not,  on  ac- 
count of  that  assistance,  be  compelled 
to  violate  their  religious  beliefs  and  moral 
scruples  in  matters  that  involve  life  it- 
self. 

Congress  did  not  establish  this  newly 
found  constitutional  right  to  abortion.  It 
was  manufactured  last  Januarj-  and  im- 
posed upon  the  Nation  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Section  401  makes  clear  that,  as  far  as 
Congress  is  concerned,  the  vindication  of 
this  new  right  to  an  abortion  shall  not 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  long-estab- 
lished right  to  conscience,  simply  be- 
cause Federal  funds  are  tangentially  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strong- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  exten- 
sion of  several  health  programs  the  Nix- 
on administration  wants  to  end.  These 
programs  have  helped  millions  of  peo- 
ple and  liave  alleviated  human  suffer- 
ing. 

The  programs  include:  Public  health 
training,  Hill-Burton  health  facilities 
construction,  allied  health  training,  re- 
gional medical  programs,  and  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers.  These  pro- 
grams would  expire  on  June  30,  1973. 
but  I  am  convinced  should  be  extended. 
I  do  not  speak  only  as  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, but  as  a  person  who  is  deeply 
interested  in  improving  the  health  of 
the  American  people.  Our  males  and  fe- 
males rank  poorly  with  other  nations  in 
longevity  and  we  should  do  somethig 
about  it — but  the  administration's  plan 
is  the  wrong  approach. 

I  will  onlv  make  a  few  observations 
in  the  brief  time  I  have.  In  Middlesex 
County.  N.J.,  alone,  the  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital, in  Edison,  received  Federal  grants 
of  $487,781  in  expanding  the  hospital 
there.  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
Hill -Burton  program  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  terminate.  It  also  wants  to 
end  community  mental  he.ilth  centers 
funding,  but  it  was  an  $800,000  Federal 
staffing  grant  that  has  made  possible 
one  of  the  finest  mental  health  centers 
in  the  East — the  one  of  Perth  Amboy. 
If  the  administration  is  .successful  in 
terminating  this  fine  and  humane  pro- 
gram, two  other  centers  now  almost 
completed  will  suffer  greatlv — the  struc- 
tures located  in  South  Amboy,  and  at 
Rutgers  University. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  major  concern  is 
the  health  of  our  people.  We  are  the 
wealthiest  Nation  in  the  world,  but  we 
are  far  from  the  healthiest.  Our  citi- 
zens should  have  the  best  medical  care 
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in  the  world.  And  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation would  help  achieve  this  goal.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Hastings),  the  chief 
sponsor,  and  the  main  sponsor  in  the 
Senate,  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  their  strong  leadership  in 
this  important  flght.  I  hope  that  H.R. 
7806  is  enacted,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  afflicted,  but  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Nation,  for  good  health  helps  make  a 
Nation  great. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
said  that  America  is  facing  a  health 
crisis.  In  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
situation,  can  we  afford  to  allow  expira- 
tion of  the  12  important  health  pro- 
grams we  are  discussing  here  today?  I 
think  not.  It  is  imperative  that  Congress 
take  time  to  examine  these  programs  in 
detail  and  preserve  those  that  have  been 
most  effective  in  our  communities.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  allow  us  an  additional 
year  for  study  and  evaluation  of  such 
health  care  fundamentals  as  community 
health  centers,  medical  libraries,  fam- 
ily planning,  public  health  training,  and 
health  services  research  and  statistics. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
preservation  of  the  regional  medical 
programs.  These  innovative  and  eCBclent 
health  care  delivery  support  systems 
would  be  indiscriminately  eliminated  un- 
der the  administration's  budget  request. 
The  activities  of  the  Washington ' Alaska 
regional  medical  program  demonstrate 
that  this  action  is  unjustified. 

In  the  Northwest,  RMP  health  care 
services  are  provided  to  more  than  380.- 
000  persons.  At  least  72,000  of  these  pa- 
tients depend  on  the  RMP  for  specific 
di-sease  services  and  activities,  such  as 
programs  for  heart,  cancer,  stroke,  kid- 
ney, and  emergency  and  primary  medi- 
care. 

Two  programs  of  particular  Impor- 
tance to  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
are  the  emergency  medical  service  and 
the  nurse  practitioner  program.  The 
Tacoma /pierce  County  EMS  will  train 
370  emergency  medical  service  personnel 
in  cooperation  with  Tacoma  Community 
College,  purchase  emergency  vehicles 
and  equipment,  and  set  up  a  compre- 
hensive communications  system  that  will 
provide  round-the-clock  emergency  serv- 
ice for  the  area. 

With  the  difficulty  in  attracting  phy- 
sicians to  rural  areas,  the  nurse  prac- 
titioner program  has  fulfilled  an  espe- 
cially important  health  care  deliver^' 
need  in  my  district.  The  nurse  clinics  ini- 
tiated by  the  RMP  already  have  dem- 
onstrated the  effectiveness  of  nurse  prac- 
titioners in  providing  health  care  in 
delivery  need  in  my  district.  The  nur.se 
clinics  initiated  bv  the  RMP  alreadv 
have  demonstrated  the  e.Tectiveness  of 
nurse  practitioners  in  providing  health 
care  in  communities  lacking  adequate 
physician  coverage. 

Other  RMP  projects  that  are  highly 
important  to  the  medical  well-being  of 
the  residents  of  my  area  include  shared 
hospital  services,  kidney  patient  care, 
pediatric  pulmonary  disease  control, 
stroke  nurse  clinical  training,  and  serv- 
ices at  the  Seattle  Urban  Indian  Clinic. 

The  RMP  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  Puget  Sound's  total  medical  program. 
Until  Congress  can  make  its  determina- 


tion, it  is  important  that  these  services 
be  continued  not  only  in  our  area  of  the 
country,  but  throughout  the  Nation. 
Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  support  H.R. 
7806. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  7806,  the  Health  Pro- 
grams Extension  Act,  which,  if  acted 
upon  favorably  by  my  colleagues  today, 
will  reauthorize  12  major  health  pro- 
grams which  expire  in  June  of  this  year. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Congress  will  act 
upon  legislation  in  this  session  more  im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  our  citizens 
than  H.R.  7806.  As  a  sponsor  of  the  origi- 
nal legislation,  I  believe  this  bill  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  we  are  to  live  up  to 
our  responsibilities  to  insure  adequate 
health  care  for  our  citizens. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  long  list  of  truly 
significant  programs  in  this  bill.  SuflSce  it 
to  say  that  today  we  are  not  considering 
one  program,  but  more  than  a  dozen,  in- 
cluding health  services  research  and  de- 
velopment, comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning, medical  libraries,  family  planning 
and  population  research,  regional  medi- 
cal, and  other  programs  now  in  opera- 
tion under  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  Act,  the  Pubhc  Health 
Services  Act,  and  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
programs  that  are  of  particular  concern 
to  me,  including  the  public  health  train- 
ing, and  allied  health  training  programs. 
These  programs  are  slated  to  be  phased 
out  by  this  administration  at  a  lime 
when  the  need  for  an  all-out  program  la 
this  area  should  be  our  concern.  Our 
schools  of  public  health  which  have  con- 
tributed so  much  in  the  area  of  reseaich 
and  training  would  literally  be  forced  to 
close  down  these  efforts  unless  we  act 
favorably  on  this  bill.  The  argument  is 
made  that  these  efloris  can  be  main- 
tamed  under  other  programs  such  as  na- 
tional student  defense  and  work  study. 
Tills,  to  me,  is  a  factitious  argument  in 
that  the  administration  also  proposes  to 
phase  out  and  replace  these  programs. 

The  fact  remains  that  cutting  back  on 
Federal  support  in  this  area  would  prob- 
ably ruin  the  research  careers  of  thou- 
sands who  cannot  afford  the  higii  cost 
of  research  training,  and  considering 
that  our  needs  will  become  greater,"  not 
less,  in  this  area,  this  is  a  time  to  ex- 
pand, and  extend,  not  end,  these  \ital 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  all  day 
pointing  out  the  need  for  the  programs 
under  this  bill.  Eut  I  do  not  think  this 
necessary  because  I  believe  the  impor- 
tance of  th?se  programs  is  self-evident.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  7806.  a  bill  to  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1974  certain  expiring  appro- 
priations authorizations  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  and  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act. 

As  the  cosponsor  with  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts,  Congresswoman 
Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of  H.R.  7340,  the 
right  of  conscience  in  abortion  proce- 
dures bill,  I  am  pleased  that  provisions  of 


our  legislation  is  contained  in  title  IV  of 
the  bill  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  bill  (H.R.  7340) 
provided  that  respect  for  an  individual's 
right  not  to  participate  in  abortions  con- 
trary to  that  individual's  conscience  be 
a  requirement  for  hospital  eligibiUty  for 
Federal  financial  assistance,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts,  Congresswoman 
Heckler,  for  her  lucid  presentation  on 
our  bill.  It  was  our  intent  in  sponsoring 
H.R.  7340  to  protect  both  institutions  and 
individuals  who  oppose  abortion  on  moral 
grounds,  and  to  effectively  prevent  im- 
positions upon  individual  rights  and 
liberties. 

Also,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Chairman  Paul  Rogers  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment,  and  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia.  Chairman  Harley  Stag- 
ctRs  of  the  full  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  for  including  our 
provisions  for  the  right  of  conscience  in 
abortion  procedures  legislation  in  sec- 
tion 4j1  of  the  committee  bill. 

This  section  4  Jl  provides  that  receipt 
of  financial  assistance  under  any  of  the 
acts  being  extended  by  this  bill  does  not 
con?.titute  legal  batis  for  a  judicial  or 
administrative  order  requiring  an  indi- 
vidual to  aid  in  performing  a  steriliza- 
tion or  abortion,  if  such  activity  is  con- 
trary to  the  individual's  religious  or 
moral  beliefs. 

Nor  does  receipt  of  financial  assistance 
provide  legal  authority  for  a  judicial  or 
administrative  order  requiring  the  pro- 
vision of  personnel  or  facilities  by  any 
entity  for  the  performance  of  steriliza- 
tion or  abortion,  if  such  activity  Is  con- 
trary to  the  religious  or  moral  beliefs 
of  the  personnel  or  prohibited  by  the  en- 
tity for  religious  or  moral  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  this  lan- 
guage v.ill  provide  the  clear  safeguards 
for  the  conscientious  convictions  of  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  who  oppose 
abortion  on  moral  grounds,  as  intended 
in  our  bill,  H.R.  7340. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7806.  legislation  which 
I  have  cosponsored  to  extend  through 
fiscal  year  1974  various  vital  Federal 
health  programs.  It  is  essential  that  this 
measure  pass  in  order  to  give  the  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  reevaluate  and, 
if  necessary,  restructure  these  programs 
in  an  orderly  and  constitutional  fashion. 

The  following  12  programs  would  be 
extended  by  the  pending  bill:  Health 
services  research:  health  statistics:  pub- 
lic health  training:  migrant  health; 
comprehensive  health  services:  medical 
libraries;  Hill-Burton  anti-impoundment 
provision;  allied  health;  regional  medi- 
cal programs;  family  planning:  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers;  and  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

The  administration  arbitrarily  has 
proposed  termination  of  many  of  these 
programs,  along  with  drastic  cutbacks  in 
others.  No  workable  alternatives  have 
been  advanced  by  the  administration  to 
provide  the  much  needed  health  services 
presently  delivered  by  these  programs. 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  extend 
the  programs  so  that  we  may  make  pro- 
vision for  individuals  adversely  affected 
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by  proposed  terminations,  and  so  that  we 
can  preserve  and  enlarge  upon  those 
parts  of  programs  which  have  proven 
successful. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health,  Con- 
gressman Rogers,  has  stated : 

II  Is  the  Congress  that  has  developed  these 
programs,  and  It  Is  the  Congress  that  will  de- 
termine their  fate. 

One  program  that  the  administration 
wishes  to  end,  for  example,  involves  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  These 
centers,  even  with  inadequate  financing, 
have  operated  as  one  of  the  most  hu- 
mane, effective,  and  economical  systems 
of  health  care  yet  developed. 

The  history  of  care  lor  the  mentally  ill 
in  this  country  should  be  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment to  every  American.  Only  re- 
cently have  we  begun  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness. One  of  the  most  promising  of  these 
approaches  is  the  community  mental 
health  center  program  which  seeks  to 
treat  people  in  their  own  community 
without  having  to  institutionalize  them. 
Yet.  the  administration,  which  has  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  community  mental 
health  centers,  wants  to  end  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  program  with  no  guarantee 
that  States  or  localities  can,  or  are  will- 
ing, to  finance  the  centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  health  of  our  people 
is  our  most  precious  national  resource. 
Every  American,  regardless  of  economic 
circumstance,  should  be  able  to  live  out 
his  years  without  fear  of  the  high  cost 
of  sickness.  Admittedly,  we  are  a  long 
way  from  the  realization  of  this  goal, 
but  we  will  be  even  further  from  it  if  we 
permit  the  administration  to  succeed  in 
its  attempt  to  scuttle  these  important 
programs. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  this  pending  bill,  H.R. 
7806,  the  Health  Programs  Extension  Act 
of  1973,  will  be  speedily  adopted  by  this 
House  this  afternoon. 

In  essence  this  measure  extends, 
through  fiscal  year  1974.  12  health  pro- 
grams under  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act  and  the  Individual  Disabilities 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  all  of 
whose  authorizations  are  due  to  expire 
on  June  30  next.  This  measure  also  ex- 
tends for  1  year  the  provision  of  the 
1970  Hill-Burton  amendments  designed 
to  insure  the  availability  of  expenditure, 
against  administration  withholr^ing,  of 
appropriated  health  fluids  and  further 
protects  the  right  and  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual conscience  and  inttitutional  de- 
termination to  refrain,  without  depriva- 
tion of  Federal  funds,  from  participation 
in  any  program  or  action  that  violates 
their  known  ethical  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  in  .support 
of  this  measure  very  clearly  sho'.vs  that 
any  summary  wholesale  ending  of  these 
health  programs  would  impose  excep- 
tional hardships  on  great  numbers  of 
people  who  solely  depend  upon  them 
for  health  services  and  cannot,  now, 
reasonably  obtain  them  elsewhere.  The 
testimony  also  shows  this  extending 
legislation  is  essential  so  that  additional 
congressional  study  and  opportunity  may 
be  had  to  preserve  those  parts  of  these 
health  programs  that  have  proved  to  be 


successful  and  to  provide  other  avenues 
of  services  to  those  who  presently  de- 
pend on  existing  programs,  when  these 
programs  are  terminated. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  ap- 
proving action  on  this  till  will  simply  and 
sensibly  provide  an  opportunity  to  re- 
examine all  these  health  programs  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  prevent  exceptional 
hardships  from  being  visited  upon  great 
numbers  of  people  who  are  least  able  to 
protect  themselves  and  reassert  and  re- 
affirm our  legislation  determination  to 
exercise  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
which  tradition  a.  ly  belong  to  this  Con- 
gress. I  therefore  urge  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  May 
5,  1973,  I  held  congressional  hearings  on 
a  wide  range  of  health  programs  in  New- 
ton, Mass.  During  these  hearings  I  re- 
ceived expert  testimony  from  a  number 
of  physicians,  nurses,  medical  educators, 
and  health  administrators  on  the  public 
health  programs  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering as  part  of  the  Health  Programs 
Extension  Act  of  1973.  H.R.  7806. 

These  hearings,  which  I  have  shared 
with  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  con- 
firmed my  belief  that  the  Health  Pro- 
grams Extension  Act  of  1973  deserves  the 
resounding  approval  of  this  body  of  Con- 
gress. The  occasion  for  this  legislation, 
as  I  am  siu-e  my  colleagues  know,  is  that 
the  existing  authority  for  12  public 
health  programs  authorized  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  the  Commimity 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  and  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act.  is  due  to 
expire  on  June  30  of  this  year.  H.R.  7806 
would  extend  the  authorization  of  each 
of  these  programs  for  1  year  at  a  fund- 
ing level  of  $1.27  billion— the  exact 
amount  of  the  second  vetoed  HEW-Labor 
appropriations  bill  of  1972. 

Apart  from  the  expiration  of  authority 
that  will  occur  on  June  30  without  this 
bill,  this  legislation  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  the  light  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  in  the  area  of  public 
health.  After  months  of  delay,  in  late 
March  of  this  year,  the  administration 
revealed  its  long-awaited  position  on 
public  health  programs.  Five  of  the  ex- 
isting 12  programs  were  to  be  termi- 
nated or  phased  out:  Hill-Burton  hospi- 
tal construction,  the  regional  medical 
program,  allied  health  training  grants, 
public  health  training  grants,  and 
community  mental  health  centers. 
Two  other  public  health  programs,  mi- 
grant health  and  family  planning,  were 
to  have  been  combined  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  section  314(e)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  The  remaining 
five  prcgrams  were  to  be  continued,  and 
in  some  cases  to  be  granted  permanent 
authorizations. 

In  response  to  these  proposals  I  and 
other  Congressmen  joined  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Congressman  Hast- 
ings, in  sponsoring  H.R.  6240.  legisla- 
tion similar  to  that  before  us  today, 
which  also  extended  the  existing  author- 
ity for  public  health  programs  for  1  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration position  can  be  criticized 
on  two  grounds.  First,  it  represents  an 
abdication  of  responsibility.  Throughout 
the  latter  part  of  the  92d  Congress  the 
administration  requested  the  House  In- 


terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee to  delay  extending  authorizaticns  for 
public  health  programs  imtil  the  admin- 
istration completed  its  review  of  the  pro- 
grams and  formulated  a  position.  The 
position  that  finally  resulted,  as  I  have 
noted  above,  can  not  be  characterized 
as  constructive. 

It  is  the  duty  of  any  Government  offi- 
cial— elected  or  appointed — to  try  to  see 
that  public  funds  are  well  spent.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  legislators  and  adminis- 
trators alike  to  do  their  best  to  improve 
Federal  programs — even  tho.'-e  that  are 
demonstrated  successe".  ■  urh  as  rrany  of 
those  we  are  ccn  idering  today.  The  ad- 
ministration's response  to  this  task  of 
good  government  is  to  go  after  programs 
with  an  ax.  The  administration  has  pro- 
posed no  substantial  improvements,  it 
has  only  designated  those  programs  that 
it  would  either  "keep  or  throw." 

Because  of  this  short-sighted  manner 
of  dealing  with  public  health  programs,  it 
is  necessary  for  Congress  to  exercise  re- 
sponsible judgment  where  the  executive 
branch  has  demonstrated  that  it  will  not. 
This  is  what  H.R.  7806  is  about.  The 
Public  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  already  begun  work  on  a 
sweeping  reorganization  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  has  promised  a 
thorough  review  of  each  of  the  programs 
before  us  today.  To  responsibly  conduct 
its  examinations,  the  committee  must  not 
be  restrained  by  the  pending  demise  of 
authorizations  for  these  programs.  For 
this  reason  at  least,  a  1-year  extension 
of  all  of  the  existing  programs  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

I  believe  that  there  are  still  more  im- 
portant reasons  to  extend  these  pro- 
grams. Each  and  eveiT  one  of  the  12 
public  health  programs  to  be  extended 
performs  a  valuable  service  to  the  cit- 
izens of  our  country.  Few  concerns  are  as 
important  to  the  citizens  of  our  country 
than  the  quality  and  the  availability  of 
health  care.  Each  of  these  programs  con- 
tributes to  the  quality  and  availability  of 
health  care,  and  are  positive  investments 
in  a  better  future  for  America. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  two  programs 
singled  out  by  the  administration  for 
termination:  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram and  the  community  mental  health 
centers  program,  both  of  which  are  par- 
ticularly important  to  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts which  I  represent. 

In  a  statement  I  made  on  May  14  of 
this  year  on  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram, I  suggested  that  the  administra- 
tion was  attempting  "sleight  of  hand" 
tactics  with  fimds  for  health  planning. 
I  would  like  to  repeat  the  sense  of  those 
remarks  on  this  occasion. 

While  comprehensive  health  planning 
is  one  of  the  very  few  public  health 
programs  slated  to  receive  an  increase 
in  funding  during  the  1974  fiscal  year 
under  the  administration's  budget,  its 
companion  regional  medical  program  is 
to  be  terminated  entirely.  In  fiscal  1972 
the  RMP  program  was  funded  at  $99.5 
million.  One  year  later  the  funding  was 
cut  in  half  to  S58.3  million.  Now  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  end  fimding  for 
RMP's  altogether.  It  does  not  require  a 
budgetary  expert  to  see  that  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  Increase  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  comprehensive  health  planning 
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is  but  a  drop  in  the  buckiet  when  com- 
pared with  a  loss  of  nearly  $60  million 
in  funds  for  regional  medical  programs. 

The  regional  medical  program,  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  victimized  by  a  number 
of  unfair  accusations.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram duplicates  other  existing  Federal 
health  programs,  and  is  therefore  un- 
necessary. I  dispute  this  claim.  In  fact, 
RMPs  provide  a  valuable  service  in  en- 
couraging cooperation  between  medical 
institutions  and  among  the  health  com- 
munity. Most  important.  RMP's  serve  to 
bring  developments  in  the  medical  field 
from  the  laboratory  or  the  research  in- 
stitution to  the  patient  care  health-de- 
livery level.  Fiu-ther.  RMP's  serve  to  co- 
ordinate efforts  between  other  Federal 
health  care  programs,  and  actively  as- 
sist private  health  care  agencies  as  well 
in  controlling  chronic  diseases  such  as 
cancer,  heart  disease,  kidney  disease, 
and  stroke.  The  tri-State  regional  medi- 
cal program,  to  which  Massachusetts 
belongs  along  with  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  how  RMPs  can  offer  wide-ranging 
health  delivery  and  development  services. 

As  I  have  suggested  before,  there  may 
be  ways  in  which  the  regional  medical 
progi'am  can  be  improved.  But  the  need 
for  improvement  in  no  way  justifies  the 
severity  of  the  action  desired  by  the 
administration.  Surely  in  this  case  the 
administrations  intended  ciure  is  far 
worse  than  the  disease. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  the  action 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  in  recommending  an  author- 
ization of  $159  million  for  the  regional 
medical  program  in  the  coming  year. 
This  program  has  had  many  successes — 

I  count  the  RMP  operaMng  in  Massa- 
chusetts among  those  successes — and  it 
deserves  to  be  improved,  not  elimmated. 

If  it  is  curious  that  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  terminate  the  regional 
medical  program  because  it  claims  RMP 
to  have  been  a  failure,  it  is  especially 
curious — if  not  a  bit  bizarre — that  the 
administration  should  suggest  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  community  mental  health 
centers  program  because  it  is  a  success. 

Here  the  administration's  logic  is  that 
since  the  program  has  worked  so  well  it 
no  longer  needs  government  supF)ort.  Of 
course,  this  argument  neglects  the  eco- 
nomic realities  involved.  Funds  appro- 
priated under  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  for  staffing  grants 
and  construction,  amount  to  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  revenues  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  nation- 
wide, according  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 

The  administration  suggests  that  the 
Federal  share  can  be  made  up  by  in- 
creased third-party  financing,  by  in- 
creased State  and  local  contributions, 
and  conceivably  from  increased  patient 
charges.  In  the  first  instance,  the  last 
10  years  has  convincingly  demonstrated 
that  the  availability  of  third  party  fi- 
nancing for  outpatient  care  of  the  sort 
emphasized  by  community  mental  health 
centers  Is  minimal.  Private  health  insiu"- 
ers — Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  and  so 
forth— are  slanted  toward  Inpatient 
hospitalization  care.  Public  health  in- 


surance programs,  notably  medicare  and 
medicaid,  suffer  from  both  inadequate 
coverage  of  mental  illness  and  structural 
restrictions  on  outpatient  ambulatory/ 
clinical  care.  In  1971,  medicare  and 
medicaid  combined  made  up  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  of  community 
mental  health  centers.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  this  percentage  to  jump  much 
higher.  It  is  equally  unlikely  that  the 
contribution  of  private  health  insurers 
will  rise  much  from  the  1971  level  of  9 
percent. 

Increased  support  from  Stat«  and  local 
governments  is  also  improbable,  given 
the  historic  neglect  of  mental  health  at 
the  State  and  local  level  and  the  hard- 
pressed  financial  resources  of  State  and 
local  governments.  My  distinguished  col- 
league Paul  Rogers,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, has  referred  to  this  action  as  being 
not  "buck-saving."  but  "buck-passing." 
It  is  revenue  sharing  in  reverse — taking 
away  Federal  moneys  and  dropping  the 
burden  upon  the  States. 

Finally,  to  suggest  that  the  needed 
funds  could  be  raised  from  increased 
patient — user — costs  is  to  Ignore  the  ob- 
vious result  of  such  an  action — decreased 
use  of  services.  Community  mental  health 
services  should  be  available  to  the  widest 
possible  spectrum  of  our  citizenry,  but 
such  will  not  be  the  case  if  would-be  pa- 
tients must  turn  away  because  of  lack 
of  funds. 

I  believe  that  the  commimity  ment?l 
health  centers  program  is  worthwhile, 
and  ought  to  be  continued,  if  not  ex- 
panded. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
committee  report  on  the  Health  Pro- 
grams Extension  Act  of  1973  states  that: 

All  testimony  heard  by  the  Committee  on 
this  program,  Including  that  of  t^e  Admin- 
istration, has  agreed  that  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  program  has  been  a 
success.  .  .  . 

This  program  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  the  mentally  ill 
in  our  country,  and  has  assisted  mate- 
rially in  achieving  long  overdue  im- 
provements in  the  neglected  realm  of 
mental  health  care.  Already  the  program 
is  credited  with  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  one-third  reduction  in  pa- 
tients in  State  mental  hospitals  that  has 
occurred  in  the  last  5  years.  More  im- 
portant, the  basic  concept  of  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  center — the  preven- 
tive approach  and  the  emphasis  on  out- 
patient care — is  demonstrably  sound. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  mental  health 
groups  that  as  many  as  20  million  Ameri- 
cans could  benefit  from  professional 
mental  health  care,  and  that  nearly  half 
that  number — another  9  million — could 
benefit  from  alcoholism  and  drug  de- 
pendency care  of  the  sort  that  is  offered 
by  many  community  mental  hesdth 
centers. 

This  is  no  time  to  pull  the  plug  on  the 
commtinity  mental  health  centers  pro- 
gram. I  fully  agree  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Health  Programs  Extension  Act  of 
1973,  which  extend  the  authorization  of 
the  program  at  a  level  of  $234  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  give  this  bill  the  over- 
whelming support  it  deserves.  Not  only 


for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  vitally  im- 
portant public  health  programs,  but  for 
the  sake  of  good  government. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7806.  the  Health  Pro- 
grams Extension  Act  of  1973.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  feel  it  is 
imperative  for  Congress  to  enact  this 
extension  in  order  to  give  itself  needed 
time  to  study  the  merits  of  those  health 
programs  due  to  expire  on  Jime  30. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  the  outright 
termination  of  five  of  the  programs  ex- 
tended under  this  act.  Although  there 
very  well  may  be  excesses  in  some  of 
these  programs  which  need  revamping, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  has 
a  mandate,  either  from  Congress  or  from 
the  American  people,  to  scrap  these  pro- 
grams entirely  before  even  allowing  Con- 
gress sufficient  time  to  determine  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  His  decision 
has  already  created  havoc  for  those  par- 
ticipating in  these  programs  and  threat- 
ens to  lindermine  our  efforts  to  Improve 
and  upgrade  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tems in  this  country.  Through  his  deci- 
sion, the  President  has  placed  Congress 
in  the  untenable  position  of  having  to 
develop  alternative  health  programs  in 
a  matter  of  a  few  months.  This  neces- 
sarily precludes  a  thorough  review  and 
comprehensive  hearings  with  health  ex- 
perts across  the  coimtry  to  determine 
where  our  health  care  priorities  should 
lie.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  future  of 
health  care  for  this  Nation  or  health  care 
delivery  systems  for  our  people  should  be 
decided  so  haphazardly.  On  an  issue  as 
vital  and  far  reaching  as  health  care,  I 
would  expect  the  administration  to  work 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress and,  through  careful  review  and 
reevaluation,  to  develop  stronger,  im- 
proved health  programs.  In  addition,  the 
authorty  for  determining  when  these 
programs  should  end  lies  with  the  Con- 
gress, not  with  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  Congress  must  reassert  its  right- 
ful role  in  deciding  the  future  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  enacting  this  exten- 
sion we  provide  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  with  the  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  together  to  study  our 
health  care  picture.  We  express  to  the 
American  people  our  refusal  to  neglect 
their  health  care  needs  and  our  deter- 
mination to  develop  meaningful  and  ef- 
fective health  delivery  systems.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting H.R.  7806  as  a  necessary  sten  in 
demonstrating  a  responsible  and  con- 
cerned attitude  toward  the  future  of 
health  care  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  approve  the  extension  of  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  under 
the  Public  Health  Services  Act,  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act.  Early  in 
this  session  I  sponsored  legislation  which 
would  extend  these  authorizations. 

My  sponsorship  of  the  legislation 
stems  from  my  deep  concern  over  the 
critical  shortage  of  health  care  facilities 
and  personnel  available  in  most  com- 
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munities  of  Arkanssis.  First  Congres- 
sional District.  It  is  also  a  result  of  my 
belief  that  these  programs  we  propose 
to  extend  have  aided  significantly  in 
working  toward  solutions  to  these  short- 
ages. 

I  have  long  recognized  that  every  Fed- 
eral program  should  be  reviewed  to  see  if 
it  is  meeting  its  objectives.  If  it  is  not, 
why  not?  And,  what  services  the  pro- 
gram is  actually  performing.  Programs 
which  are  not  successfully  performing 
needed  services  should  not  be  continued. 
Programs  which  are  well  organized,  and 
are  meeting  needs  of  the  areas  they 
serve  should  be  continued.  When  it  is 
found  that  programs  are  working  to  meet 
the  objectives  established  for  them  and 
have  expanded  to  serve  related  needs 
they  should  be  reviewed,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, revised  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Congress. 

But,  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  imder- 
stand  how  an  executive  branch  which 
claims  to  be  cost-conscious  can  justify 
jettisoning  programs  which  are  perform- 
ing for  new  and  unproven  programs  with 
all  the  problems  and  expense  such  an 
experiment  entails. 

What  our  people  in  Arkansas  need  is 
help  now  in  resolving  their  health  care 
problems  through  improvement  of  exist- 
ing programs,  not  a  new,  bureaucratic 
structure  that  may  or  may  not  do  a  bet- 
ter job  at  some  point  in  the  future,  after 
it  overcomes  its  organizing  pains. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Congress, 
during  the  coming  year,  should  not 
evaluate  the  programs  which  we  propose 
to  extend  by  our  action  here  today.  Such 
a  study  shotild  be  undertaken.  But,  it 
wotild  be  folly  to  discontinue  success- 
fully operating  programs  while  awaiting 
the  results  of  that  examination. 

It  would  be  well  to  point  out  here,  I 
believe,  that  what  is  proposed  in  H.R. 
7806  will  be  less  costly  than  the  admin- 
istration's proposal. 

There  are  two  programs  affected  by 
the  legislative  proposals  before  us  to- 
day to  which  I  would  like  to  give  special 
attention.  These  are  the  Hill-Burton 
health  facilities  construction  program 
and  the  regional  medical  program. 

In  discussing  the  health  facilities  con- 
struction program,  the  writers  of  the 
"Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment"— someone  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  I 
assume — said  on  page  136: 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  medical 
facilities  construction  program  has  spent 
more  than  $3.7  billion  In  Federal  funds  to 
assist  over  10.000  hospitals  and  other  health 
facilities.  This  program  has  resulted  In  470.- 
OOO  new  hospital  beds.  Currently,  the  Nation 
U  experiencing  an  over-supply  of  hospital 
beds,  which  has  contributed  to  the  inflation 
In  medical  care  costs.  The  national  average 
bed  occupancy  rate  Is  now  73^  .  In  view  of 
these  facts  the  medical  facilities  construc- 
tion program  Is  being  terminated.  Any  fur- 
ther construction  that  might  be  needed  can 
be  fijianced  from  charges  far  patient  care 
through  private.  State  and  local  borrowing. 

A  close  and  critical  examination  of 
this  paragraph  is  warranted.  I  would  not 
challenge  the  facts  in  the  first  two  sen- 
tences. But.  I  believe  that  our  people  in 
the  First  Congressional  District,  indeed, 
throughout  most  of  Arkansas,  would  be 
astonished  to  learn  that  rather  than  fac- 


ing a  severe  shortage  of  health  facilities, 
they  are  actually  in  an  over-supply 
situation. 

In  fact,  I  am  advised  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Har- 
rel.  director  of  the  Arkansas  Department 
of  Health,  that  the  State  plan  shows  a 
need  for  adding  750  beds  and  for  re- 
placing 526  during  the  coming  year.  Dr. 
Harrel  also  says  that  the  plan  identifies 
a  need  for  adding  822  new  long  term 
care — nursing  home — beds  and  for  re- 
placing 987  existing  beds.  This  is  hardly 
evidence  of  an  over-supply  of  facilities. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  study 
shows  that  259  hospital  beds  in  First 
District  need  modernizing  and  that  the 
State  plan  allocates  253  new  beds  for  the 
district.  In  the  nursing  home  area,  there 
is  a  need  for  270  new  beds  and  268  mod- 
ernized beds  In  the  First  District  during 
the  coming  year.  The  First  District  has 
a  population  of  more  than  480,000  per- 
sons, yet  it  has  only  1,731  hospital  beds 
and  3,002  nursing  home  beds. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  some  areas 
of  the  Nation  are  over-supplied  with  in- 
patient beds  in  health  care  facilities,  that 
situation  is  cold  comfort  to  communities 
like  those  in  First  Congressional  District 
which  don't  have  enough.  It  may  be  true 
that  areas  which  have  had  more  facili- 
ties than  current  demands  require  should 
not  receive  further  Federal  assistance. 
But,  areas  which  have  not  fared  so  well 
and  which  must  struggle  even  to  meet  the 
funding  requirements  under  the  existing 
Hill-Burton  program  should  not  be  pe- 
nalized for  the  excesses  of  the  other 
areas.  And,  in  these  areas  where  there 
are  large  members  of  medically  indigent 
persons,  how  can  we  justify  the  higher 
medical  costs  which  will  be  involved  in 
the  financing  scheme  the  executive 
branch  proposes. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  good  quality, 
affordable  health  care  facilities  is  essen- 
tial to  nonmetropolitan  area  efforts  at 
improving  their  communities.  We  cannot, 
as  a  Nation,  afford  to  follow  a  policy 
which  discriminates  against  the  country- 
side, hampering  its  communities*  at- 
tempts to  become  or  remain  attractive 
living  places  for  our  citizens.  To  do  so  will 
inevitably  stimulate  more  migration  from 
the  countryside  into  the  metropolitan 
areas  further  aggravating  the  overcrowd- 
ing problems  of  those  areas. 

This  statement  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  budget  is  a  boldly,  bald  attempt 
by  the  executive  to  snatch  away  from  the 
Congress  more  of  its  power  to  legislate. 
It  says  flatly,  "In  view  of  these  facts  the 
medical  facilities  construction  program  is 
being  terminated."  It  does  not  purport 
to  request  that  the  Congress  repeal  the 
programs  it  has  enacted.  It  attempts 
to  tell  the  Congress  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen whether  the  Congress  likes  it  or  not. 
I  for  one.  am  not  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, prepared  to  dance  to  that  piper's 
tune. 

This  situation  also  bears  directly  on  the 
question  of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. 

Again  on  page  137.  the  writers  of  the 
"Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment" presume  to  instruct  the  Congress 
on  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  a  congres- 
sionally  enacted  program.  They  say 
".  .  .  the  original  objective  of  RMP— to 
improve  quality  care — will    now  be  a 


major  responsibility  of  the  nationwide 
system  of  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations.  For  these  reasons, 
the  RMP  will  be  phased  out  in  1974.  .  .  ." 

Here  is  another  blatant  example  of 
the    highandedness     with     which     the^ 
Executive  is  trying  to  treat  the  Congress. 
It  is  constitutionally  irresponsible. 

I  can  not  speak  for  all  the  State  re- 
gional medical  programs  across  the 
country.  But,  in  Arkansas  the  RMP  has 
been  a  valuable  aid  to  efforts  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  health  care  provided  our 
people.  If  it  is  typical  of  other  such 
programs,  then  it  is  imconscionable  to 
disrupt  the  momentum  for  improvement 
which  has  been  achieved.  If  Arkansas 
is  not  typical  of  RMP's  in  other  states, 
then  the  answer  is  not  to  destroy  a  suc- 
cessful program,  but  rather  to  examine 
its  operation  and  develop  similar 
strengths  in  other  RMP's. 

In  recent  weeks,  since  it  became 
known  that  the  executive  branch 
wanted  to  kill  the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, I  have  received  a  stream  of  com- 
munications from  the  First  District  and 
Arkansas  medical  community  in  sup- 
port of  its  work.  I  woiald  like  to  share 
with  you  one  example  of  those  com- 
mimications.  I  have  selected  this  letter 
from  Dr.  Winston  K.  Shorey.  dean  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas  School  of 
Medicine  because  it  includes  a  siunmary 
of  the  history,  activities,  programs  and 
operations  of  the  Arkansas  regional 
medical  program.  This  illustrates  the 
kind  of  work  that  an  RMP  can  and 
ought  to  do. 

Dr.  Shorey's  summary  follows : 

Arkansas  Regional  Medical  Program 

1.  History  of  Regional  Medical  Program. 

A.  Authorized  by  Congress  as  a  result  of 

recommendations  of  Commission   on   Heart 

Disease,  Cancer  and  Stroke  chaired  by  Dr. 

Michael  DeBakey. 

(1)  Legislation  was  considered  by  House 
health  committee  chaired  by  Congressman 
Oren  Harris  of  Arkansas. 

(2)  Legislation  as  initially  Introduced  pro- 
vided for  a  bricks  and  mortar  development 
of  satellite  facilities  affiliated  with  a  medical 
center. 

(a)  In  Congressman  Harris'  committee  the 
legislation  was  completely  rewritten  Into  the 
form  that  was  adopted. 

(1)  Testimony  by  people  from  Arkansas 
before  Mr.  Harris'  committee  had  a  great 
deal  of  input  Into  the  final  legislation. 

(3)  Legislation  that  passed  was  oriented 
toward  education  of  physicians  and  other 
health  personnel  In  modern  methods  and 
techniques  In  patient  care. 

(a)  Direct  patient  services  limited  to  that 
required  for  teaching  and  demonstration. 

(4)  As  time  has  gone  on  there  has  been 
Increased  emphasis  on  direct  patient  services. 

2.  History  of  Arkansas  Regional  Medical 
Program. 

A.  Legislation  did  not  stipulate  who  should 
organize  a  regional  medical  program  or  what 
constituted  a  region. 

(1)  It  did  stipulate  tnat  a  region  must 
Include  a  medical  school  and  that  a  program 
should  be  affiliated  with  a  medical  school. 

(2)  It  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a 
Regional  Advisory  Board  which  would  have 
responsibility  for  program. 

(3)  It  stipulated  that  some  responsible 
body  should  be  the  grantee  Institution  with 
fiscal  responsibility  for  the  program. 

B.  Upon  recommendation  from  UAMC,  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  ap- 
pointed the  Initial  Regional  Advisory  Group, 
requesting  that  It  form  an  Arkansas  Regional 
Medical  Program. 
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(1)  Initial  Regional  Advisory  Group  con- 
stituted the  State  of  Arkansas  as  the  region. 

(2)  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  became 
Initial  coordinator. 

(3)  Application  submitted  for  planning 
grant  and  this  was  approved. 

C.  Planning  grant  utilized  to: 

(1)  Secure  office  space. 

(2)  Provide  core  personnel. 

(3)  Tour  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  discuss 
RMP  with  county  medical  societies,  hospital 
staffs,  nursing  groups,  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals. 

(4)  Prepare  application  for  operational 
funds. 

D.  University  of  Arkansas  Medical  Center 
became  grantee  institution. 

(1)  RMP  staff  reports  administratively  to 
Dean,  School  of  Medicine. 

(2)  Throughout  operation  of  RMP  the 
attempt  has  been  made  for  It  to  stand  by 
itself  with  as  little  Image  of  It  as  a  UAMC 
activity  as  possible. 

(a)  Objective  as  a  state-wide  activity  re- 
lating to  all  health  activities  rather  than 
limited  to  medical  center. 

E.  Dr.  Roger  Bost  became  coordinator  as 
program  became   truly  operational. 

P.  Uoon  Dr.  Hosts  resignation.  Dr.  C.  Wil- 
liam Silberblatt  became  coordinator. 

G.  Regional  Advisory  Group  has  enlarged 
Itself  and  has  increased  its  representation 
through  the  years. 

H.  Emphasis  has  been  upon  supporting 
programs  and  projects  that  spring  from  the 
grassroots  rather  than  formulating  programs 
centrally  and  implementing  them  downward. 

3.  Relationship  with  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning. 

A.  The  two  programs  began  at  about  the 
same  time  in  Arkansas. 

B.  Initial  decision  to  bring  the  two  pro- 
grams Into  as  close  a  relationship  as  possible 
In  Arkansas. 

(1)  This  was  not  the  attitude  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

C.  Offices  for  the  two  programs  were  pro- 
vided In  adjoining  space. 

D.  The  two  programs  have  worked  very 
closely  together  and  have  supported  each 
other. 

(1)  RMP  has  had  greater  resources  and 
been  able  to  supply  CHP  with  professional, 
technical.  anU  clerical  help. 

(2)  CHP  has  been  an  official  agency  of  state 
govorument  aiid  ab!e  to  bring  about  changes 
developed  through  RMP. 

(3)  The  combined  energies  of  the  two  pro- 
grams have  resulted  in  success  in  several 
situations  where  there  has  been  competition 
amone  states  and  regions  for  funds. 

(a)  State-wide  Comprehensive  Kidney  Dl.s- 
ease  Procram.  $1,575,000. 

(b)  E.Kperlmental  Health  Service  Delivery 
System  (Arkansas  Health  Systems  Founda- 
tion), $1,690,000. 

(c>  State- wide  Emergency  Medical  Sen-ices 
System.  $3,400,000. 

(d )  State  Health  Statistics  Center.  $400,000. 

(e)  Four  f4)  Health  Service/Education  Ac- 
tivities (FayettevlIIe,  Fort  Smith,  Batesvllle 
Jonesboro),  $125,000. 

(f)  State-wide  Family  Planning  Program 
$2.100  000. 

4.  Arkansas  Regional  Medical  Program  as 
a  catalytic  agency. 

A.  The  staff  of  .^RMP  has  served  to  brin? 
together  groups  cf  health  professionaH  to 
develop  objectives  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  occurred. 

(1)  Central  Arkansas  Radiation  Theraov 
Agency. 

(a)  -Ml  hospitals  In  Little  Rock  will  pool 
x-ray  therapy  in  one  Institution.  TMs  will 
be  the  educational  unit  In  x-ray  therapy  for 
the  School  cf  Medicine  as  well  as  patient  care 
for  all  hospitals. 

(b)  ARMP  served  to  get  the  initial  orga- 
nization started  and  is  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  organization 

(c)  No  direct  RMP  funds  were  Involved. 


but  ARMP  staff  devoted  time  to  Initial  or- 
ganization. 

B.  Has  provided  many  meetings  and  work- 
shops to  acquaint  professionals  with  new 
concepts  and  developments. 

(1)  Area  Health  Education  Centers. 

(a)  Laid  ground  work  which  led  to  medi- 
cal school's  proposal  for  Area  Health  Edu- 
cation Centers  throughout  state. 

(2)  Physicians'  Assistants. 

lai  Meeting  in  Hot  Springs  Introduced 
concept  to  physicians  of  Arkansas. 

(3>  Professional  Service  Review  Organiza- 
tions. 

(a)  Meeting  In  Hot  Springs  to  introduce 
concept  to  physicians. 

5.  Direct  Funding  of  Projects, 

A.  Major  projects  currently  on-going. 

( 1 )  Training  of  nurses  for  activity  In  Coro- 
nary Care  Units  Baptist  Medical  Center. 
$34,100. 

(2)  Stroke  project  at  Mountain  Home.  De- 
velopment of  a  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
and  Physical  Therapy.  $12,900. 

(3>  Stroke  project  at  Harrison.  Develop- 
ment of  a  Dept.  of  Rehabilitation  and  Physi- 
cal Therapy,  $17,700. 

(4)  Medical  technology  training.  A  re- 
fresher program  for  medical  technologists 
at  Baptist  Medical  Center.  $27,500. 

(5)  Laboratory  Quality  Control.  A  program 
to  upgrade  quality  of  laboratory  procedures 
in  hospitals  in  Northeast  Arkansas.  Con- 
ducted by  pathologist  in  St.  Bernard's  Hos- 
pital. Jonesboro.  $40,700. 

(6)  Program  for  dietitians.  Provides  work- 
shops for  food  services  supervisors  In  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes,  $52,700. 

(7)  Nursing  Home  Program.  Program  to 
upgrade  capability  of  nursing  home  aides  and 
fosters  work  with  families  of  patients.  Con- 
ducted by  Arkansas  League  for  Nursing. 
$105,800. 

(8)  Comprehensive  Kidney  Disease  Pro- 
gram. UAMC,  Baptist  Medical  Center,  VA 
Hospital.  Regional  Hospitals  through  state. 
$577,300. 

(9)  Rural  Arkansas  Medical  Extension 
Services,  Medical  school  faculty  make  con- 
sulting and  teaching  visits  to  hospitals 
throughout  state.  Approximately  twenty 
communities  each  month.  Telephone  con- 
sultation services.  Information  regarding 
rural  communities  needing  physicians  trans- 
mitted to  students  and  young  physicians, 
$160,300. 

(10 1  Cardiac  Rehabilitation  Program. 
U.^MC  and  State  Hospital.  Program  to  de- 
velop rehabilitation  services  for  patients 
with  heart  dlsea'^e.  $33,600. 

(II)  Con.sumer  Education  Program.  Con- 
ducted as  a  collaborative  effort  between  Uni- 
versity Cooperative  Exten'sirn  Service  and 
State  Department  of  Health,  $132,200. 

B.  Developmental  Projects. 

(1)  Partial  funding  of  program  of  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics.  UAMC  to  train  nurse 
clinlclRns.  $34,400. 

(2)  Partial  funding  of  program  to  deter- 
mine feasibility  of  utilizing  physicians'  as- 
sistants In  Arkansas,  Camden,  Arkadelphla, 
Lavaca,  $16,500. 

(3)  Schocl  of  Pharmacy.  Continuing  edu- 
cation program.  $6,000. 

(4)  Partial  funding  of  program  to  train 
high  school  dropouts  to  be  health  aids.  East 
End  Clinic.  Little  Rock,  $5,900. 

(5)  Remote  cardiac  monitoring.  Cen- 
tralized monitoring  of  coronary  care  beds  In 
ho~,pitals  with  tco  few  patients  to  efficiently 
do  it  themselvfs.  Beds  In  Boonevllle,  Dan- 
ville, and  Mena  are  monitored  by  St,  Ed- 
wards Hospital  In  Ft.  Smith.  Beds  In  Os- 
ceola are  monitored  in  BUthevlUe.  (Plan  to 
monitor  b°ds  in  Murphreesboro,  Nashville, 
Prescott,  and  Gurdon  in  Texarkanal ,  $26,000. 

(6>  Pediatric  Oncology.  A  program  provid- 
ing consultation  services  by  faculty  members 
from  UAMC  to  children  with  cancer  In  Texar- 
kana,  $13,100. 

(7)  Blood  Lipid  Program.  A  program  to 
provide  both  education  and  services  to  physi- 


cians In  locating  families  with  high  risk  for 
coronary  heart  disease  due  to  high  blood 
cholesterol  and  lipids,  $15,000. 

(8)  Provision  of  a  physician  for  the  Bear- 
den  Clinic  one  day  a  week,  $6,000. 

(9)  First  aid  kits,  thermal  blankets,  and 
Inflatable  splints  in  every  state  police  patrol 
car,  $7,000. 

(10)  Evaluation  of  library  collections 
throughout  state  preparatory  to  making  ap- 
plication for  funds  relative  to  allied  health 
teaching  program,  $7,000. 

(11)  Pilot  program  In  speech  therapy  unit 
at  UALR  preparatory  to  making  application 
for  larger  amount  of  funds.  $2,600. 

(12)  Speech  training  program  for  Individ- 
uals who  have  had  laryngectomy,  $10,000. 

(13)  Program  for  assisting  In  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  electronic  equipment 
used  In  health  facilities  throughout  state, 
$750. 

(14)  Development  of  training  program  In 
digestive  diseases.  St.  Vincent  Infirmary, 
$13,000. 

(15)  Assistance  to  Sickle  C?ll  Association 
In  public  education  regarding  sickle  cell  dis- 
ease, $300. 

(16)  Assistance  to  East  End  Clinic  to  pro- 
vide physical  examinations  and  screening  of 
fifteen  individuals  each  Monday  evening  with 
objective  of  accomplishing  complete  exam- 
ination of  all  persons  af.endmg  the  clinic. 
Professional  services  furnished  by  810th  Sta- 
tion Hospital,  Army  Reserve,  $4,000. 

(17»  Assistance  to  program  for  instructing 
teachers  of  5th  and  6th  grades  in  teaching 
health  matters  to  ciilldren.  Camden.  Ft. 
Smith,  Little  Rock,  $GC0. 

(18)  Assistance  to  Cen'ral  Arkansas  CHP 
( b )  agency  in  making  it  possible  to  merge 
and  become  part  of  iBtate  Economic  Develop- 
ment District,  $3,500. 

C.  Discretionary  expenditures  of  funds 
that  have  been  available.  Example  below. 

( 1 )  Pvirchaso  of  equipment  from  several 
clinics  throughout  state. 

(2)  Conduct  of  conferences,  workshops 
and  seminars. 

(3)  Assistance  to  School  for  Allied  Health 
Professions  UAMC. 

(4)  Travel  of  medical  student  to  rural 
health  conference. 

(5)  Assistance  to  Arkansas  Data  Center  In 
its  development  stage. 

(6)  Expenses  of  site  visit  when  grant  ap- 
plication for  Arkansas  Health  System  Foun- 
dation was  being  reviewed. 

(7)  Purchase  of  teaching  tapes  for  nurses' 
continuing  education. 

D.  Maintenance  of  the  program  staT  of 
RMP. 

A  group  of  highly  competent  individuals 
has  been  brought  together  with  expertise  in 
analyzing  health  needs,  stimulating  appro- 
priatft  people  and  agencies  to  take  action  to 
meet  these  needs,  and  revlewmg  proposals 
that  are  generated  to  accomplish  this.  Pro- 
posals are  critically  reviewed,  assistance  is 
provided  in  improving  proposed  programs. 
and  final  proposals  are  prep.ired  for  action 
by  Regional  Advisory  Group  and  the  na- 
tional RMPS  agency  for  funds. 

Programs  spcn.sorcd  by  RMP  are  constantly 
monitored  and  evaluated  for  effectiveness. 

The  RMP  staff  has  made  Itself  available 
to  man;-  individuals  and  agencies  for  health 
development.  Example:  \n  application  for 
funds  to  provide  family  planning  services 
had  been  disapproved.  Assistance  from  RMP 
staff  resulted  In  approval  of  grant  for  ap- 
proximately $750,000  to  provide  services  In 
Southeast,  Northwest,  and  Southwest  Ar- 
kansas. 

Annual  funds  for  core  staff.  $500,000. 

6.  Regional  Medical  Programs  Service  Is 
among  the  health  programs  that  President 
Nixon  and  his  administration  have  decided 
to  dlscontinxie. 

A.  No  funds  reqv'.ested  in  President's 
budget  for  RMP  beyond  June  30,  1973. 

B.  Telegram  sent  to  each  program  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1973  stating  that  programs  !>r3  to  be 
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phased  out  by  June  30,  1973  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  extending  to  February  15,  1974 
some  activities  that  cannot  be  discontinued 
by  June  30th. 

(1)  Subsequent  communications  from 
RMPS  of  DHEW  Indicate  that  June  30th 
should  be  considered  the  realistic  termina- 
tion date  of  RMP  activities. 

7,  The  purposes  of  the  presentation  that 
has  been  made  above  are : 

A.  Information  to  responsible  people  In 
government  regarding  what  will  be  lost  with 
discontmuatlon  of  RMP. 

B.  Request  for  consideration  of  a  longer 
and  more  orderly  phase  out  period  If,  Indeed, 
the  program  Is  not  worthy  of  continuation. 

C.  Request  for  support  encouraging  Con- 
gress to  give  further  consideration  toward 
contlnumg  the  existence  of  Regional  Medical 
Programs. 

8.  A  draft  letter  dated  February  27,  1973 
from  Dr.  Harold  Margulies,  Director  of  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs  Service,  has  been  re- 
ceived reviewing  Arkansas  Regional  Medical 
Program  as  If  It  were  to  be  continued.  This 
letter  results  from  the  annual  national  re- 
view of  the  program  as  of  October  26,  1972. 
The  following  Is  quoted  from  the  letter. 

"It  was  recommended  that  ARMP  be 
funded  at  the  November,  1971,  NAC  approved 
level  of  $1,700,000  (direct  costs).  The  recom- 
mendation Includes  a  developmental  com- 
ponent and  maximum  funding  of  $375,000 
(d.c.)  for  the  kidney  dlseEise  project.  ARMP's 
overall  progress  during  the  last  three  years 
has  been  excellent,  but  does  not  warrant  In- 
creased funding  beyond  the  Councils  pre- 
viously recommended  level," 

The  need  for  these  programs  is  amply 
clear.  They  have  established  their  value 
and  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  bene- 
fit society  many  times  over.  For  these 
reasons,  I  urge  that  the  House,  and  tlie 
full  Congress,  vote  to  approve  this  ex- 
tension of  the  aopropriations  authoriza- 
tion for  these  worthwhile  programs. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  are  considering.  H.R.  7806.  extends  for 
1  year  12  health  programs  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Commun- 
ity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Construction  Act.  The  authorization  for 
next  fiscal  year  is  $1.27  billion  dollars, 
$1.01  billion  less  than  the  existing  au- 
thorizations for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  total  authorized  in  this  bill  is  $30 
million  lower  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  administration.  The  administra- 
tion, however,  proposes  ta  terminate  five 
of  these  important  health  programs,  end 
a  major  part  of  its  budget  request  re- 
fiects  closeout  costs.  This  bill  provides 
for  a  1-year  extension  to  in.sure  that  pro- 
vision is  made  for  those  who  depend  on 
programs  that  are  to  be  terminated,  and 
to  preserve  tliose  parts  of  programs  that 
have  proven  successful. 

An  important  principle  is  involved 
here.  In  the  name  of  economy  the  ad- 
ministration is  suddenly  seeking  to  elim- 
inate important  health  services  to  many 
citi-ens.  Tlie  fact  that  this  bil!  proposes 
SI  billion  less  than  the  current  authori- 
zation is  a  clear  indication  of  the  'will- 
ingness of  the  Congress  to  tighten  Its 
belt  and  to  cut  marginal  spending.  To 
allow  immediate  termination  of  pro- 
gram":,  however,  without  allowing  ade- 
quate time  for  congressional  review  or 
for  the  provision  of  alternative  services, 
ir.  irresprnsible. 

In  the  past  few  months  I  have  recieved 
many  letters  indicating  the  dismay  felt 
in  Iowa  over  the  phaseout  and  proposed 


termination  of  one  of  these  services  in 
particular — the  regional  medical  pro- 
grams. These  programs  have  not  only 
provided  improved  health  care  in  many 
regions  of  the  country,  but  they  have 
also  allowed  physiciaiis  to  explore  prac- 
tical methods  of  reforming  the  Nation's 
health  care  delivery  system. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  ob- 
vious advantages  of  involving  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  developing  new  mecha- 
nisms for  medical  delivery,  I  w-ould  like 
to  call  to  your  attention  the  specific  ben- 
efits the  regional  medical  programs  have 
brought  to  some  lowans.  The  parents  of 
a  2  pound,  10  ounce  premature  baby  in 
Dubuque  gave  credit  to  the  Dubuque 
Prenatal  Care  Center  for  saving  their 
baby's  life.  They  wrote  that  the  expan- 
sion of  this  program — 

To  make  such  centers  within  reasonably 
close  reach  all  over  Iowa  .  .  .  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing  for  other  parents  finding 
themselves  In  a  position  like  ours.  It  Is  hard 
for  us  to  think  of  more  important  ways  that 
a  little  government  money  could  be  spent 
than  In  making  this  program  possible.  Surely 
the  cost  could  not  be  much,  compared  to 
the  tragedies  prevented  and  the  happy, 
healthy  babies  sent  home  instead  of  their 
lives  being  snuffed  out  for  lack  of  the  right 
kind  of  care  when  they  need  It. 

Another  lowan  suCfered  a  heart  attack 
and  credits  the  coronary  care  unit  at  the 
county  hospital  with  saving  his  life.  The 
personnel  staffing  this  unit  had  all  been 
trained  through  an  Iowa  heart  associa- 
tion program  funded  by  the  Iowa  re- 
gional medical  program.  The  patient 
wrote   that — 

The  training  these  people  had  received  Is 
the  reason  I  am  alive  today.  You  can  see 
why  I  think  the  Iowa  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram has  been  doing  some  very  important 
things.  It  would  be  a  real  shame  If  the  IRMP 
had  to  quit  training  people  to  save  lives  as 
they  did  mine.  There  Is  a  possibility  these 
people  would  have  received  this  training 
elsewhere,  but  I  would  hate  to  stake  my  life 
on  it.  wouldn't  you? 

I  am  sure  thit  ether  Members  have 
received  equally  compelling  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  programs  that  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  terminate.  There 
may  be  areas  in  which  these  programs 
can  be  improved,  and  when  alternative 
methods  of  providing  the  cervices  are 
available,  we  may  want  to  terminate 
.some  of  the  Government  efforts.  At  this 
time,  however,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
support  the  1  year  extension  of  these 
programs  and  to  reject  amendments 
which  would  eliminate  them. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  measure  before  us  carries 
major  implications  beyond  this  hour. 
Our  vote  on  H.R.  7806  will  not  only  de- 
termine the  fate  of  several  expiring 
health  programs,  but  it  also  could  affect 
our  own  future  as  Members  of  this  body. 

This  legislation  would  extend  for  one 
year  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  in- 
cluding regional  medical  programs,  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and  Hill- 
Burton  construction  assistance  which 
were  not  included  in  the  I»resident*s  fis- 
cal year  1974  budget. 

The  administration  tells  us  its  budget 
request  is  only  a  recommendation,  yet  as 
I  speak  at  least  one  of  these  programs 
is  rapidly  being  dismantled,  much  like 
the  OEO  program  was.  I  refer  to  regional 


medical  programs — RMP — which  in 
California  is  associated  with  the  States 
nine  medical  schools.  I  am  told  that  260 
employees  in  California  already  have 
been  laid  off  or  are  on  terminal  vaca- 
tions. By  June  30.  $1.8  million  in  project 
activities  in  California  will  have  been 
terminated  in  response  to  HEW  orders. 

This  action  raises  serious  questions 
from  both  a  legal  and  constitutional 
standpoint. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  William 
Jones  recently  ruled  that  the  adminis- 
traMon  could  not  dismantle  OEO's  com- 
munity action  programs  when  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  continue  them.  He 
further  stated  that  only  Congress  has 
the  power  to  terminate  the  programs 
either  by  failing  to  include  the  com- 
munity action  programs  in  a  continuing 
resolution  or  by  failing  to  appropriate 
funds  for  them. 

The  Senate  has  expressed  its  intent 
with  regard  to  RMP  and  the  other  ex- 
piring public  health  service  authorities 
by  voting  72-19  for  a  1  year  extension. 
The  Senate  bill.  S.  1136.  is  similar  to  the 
measure  we  are  considering.  Legislation 
which  concerns  the  future  of  these  pro- 
grams beyond  fiscal  year  1974  also  has 
been  introduced  by  our  esteemed  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Paul  Rogers, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Environment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  similarly  strong  action 
by  passing  H.R.  7806. 

Failure  to  act  on  so  important  an  issue 
would  create  a  dangerous  precedent 
which  could  make  every  program  we  en- 
act vulnerable  to  termination  without 
specific  congressional  approval.  That,  in 
my  oijinion,  would  constitute  a  forfeiture 
of  the  constitutional  powers  entrusted 
to  us. 

This  view  is  shared  by  many.  The  Sac- 
ramento Bee  published  in  our  State  capi- 
tal where  I  served  as  an  assemblyman  for 
the  past  6  years,  noted  the  following 
remarks : 

Termination  of  the  RMPs  marks  the  fourth 
major  health  program  to  fall  under  Nixon's 
budget  ax.  The  others,  all  of  which  have 
roused  Congress  to  wTathful  Indignation,  are 
the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  grant 
program,  the  Research  Training  Grants  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers. 

These  are  programs  established  by  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  In  Congress  and  as  such 
should  be  beyond  purview  of  the  President's 
executive  role.  It  is  his  constitutional  duty 
to  see  that  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed 
through  the  Congress,  Is  carried  out  as  legis- 
lated. 

Added  the  Fresno  Bee: 

The  Regional  Medical  Programs  have 
proved  a  valuable  link  in  the  chain  of  bring- 
ing to  the  people  the  benefits  of  research  and 
new  medical  treatment,  largely  In  outlying 
regions  which  lack  such  facilities. 

In  a  nation  where  health  care  delivery 
already  Is  in  a  state  of  crisis,  this  action  by 
the  President  Is  unconscionable.  Members  of 
Congress  have  shown  an  encouraging  mili- 
tancy to  protect  their  constitutional  preroga- 
tives, and  the  President's  series  of  drastic 
cutbacks  In  such  domestic  needs  will  surely 
strengthen  the  legislators'  determination  to 
resist.  They  should  do  so  not  only  In  defense 
of  Congress'  powers,  but  also  for  the  common 
welfare. 

A  1-year  extension  of  this  act  would 
provide  Congress  the  opportunity  denied 
It  by  the  executive  branch  to  review  the 
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programs  involved  and  make  Its  own 
recommendations.  Certainly,  my  own  re- 
view leads  me  to  believe  that  the  RMP's 
and  some  of  the  other  programs  may 
have  been  misjudged  as  to  their  effec- 
tiveness by  overzealous  budget  cutters. 

This  possibility  is  openly  acknowledged 
in  the  HilW  budget  justification  which 
states : 

Despite  Federal  expenditures  In  excess  of 
$500  million  for  these  activities,  however, 
there  Is  little  evidence  that  on  a  nationwide 
basis  the  RMPs  have  materially  affected  the 
health  care  delivery  system.  Further  expendi- 
ture of  scarce  Federal  health  resources  on 
this  program,  therefore,  cannot  be  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  available  evidence. 

The  key  phrase  in  that  brief  synopsis 
is  available  evidence.  I  might  also  point 
out  that  the  $500  million  referred  to 
covers  a  7-year  period  for  which  the 
average  expenditures  amounted  to  a  lit- 
tle over  $60  million.  In  contrast,  at  the 
height  of  the  Cambodian  bombing,  ad- 
ministration officials  have  estimated  that 
the  bombing  cost  $1  million  a  day. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  fact  that  the 
administratiDn's  rationale  for  cutting 
these  programs  does  not  square  with  the 
performance  in  California  of  the  RMP. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  RMP  areas,  based  at 
UCLA,  was  sinpled  out  by  the  Harvard 
University  Center  for  Commimity  Health 
and  Medical  Care.  Its  evaluation  released 
in  December  1972.  stated  that  projects 
and  core  staff  activities  are  "characteris- 
tically relevant,  innovative  and  designed 
for  direct  action"  and  that  the  UCLA 
area  "had  responded  energeticallv  to 
the  new  RMPS  mandate  to  facilitate 
change  within  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tem." 

RMP's  director  Harold  Margulies. 
M.D..  expressed  similar  confidence  In 
RMP  just  this  past  January  at  a  national 
meeting  in  St.  Louis.  So  did  other  high 
HEW  ofBcials,  including  Merlin  K.  Du 
Val.  M.D.,  former  assistant  secretary  for 
health  and  .scientific  affairs.  He  told 
RMP  coordinators: 

Today,  I  feel  greatly  comforted  by  the 
knowledge  that  RMP's  have  continued  to 
gain  in  strength  and  maturity:  they  have 
come  to  represent  a  powerful  local  and  na- 
tional resource  that  Is  critical  to  our  prog- 
ress In  achieving  HEW  goals. 

Many  people  have  opined  that  RMP's  stock 
seems  to  have  been  sinking  over  the  last  year 
or  so.  If  this  Is  so,  I  think  the  trend  has  re- 
versed, prlmarUy  because  you  have  demon- 
strated great  capacity  In  meeting  new  chal- 
lenges. As  the  Administration  followed 
through  on  the  President's  Health  Message 
of  last  year  you  took  on  new  responsibilities 
which  were  developmental  rather  than  cate- 
gorical. You  have  acted  more  swiftly  than 
your  critics  had  expected.  It  Is  never  easy  to 
alter  directions  when  so  many  commitments 
and  expectations  are  Involved — It  Is  especially 
difficult  when  the  program  has  barely  begun 
to  establish  itself. 

These  statements  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  President  and  his  budget 
officials  may  not  have  had  all  the  facts 
available  in  considering  RMP's  future.  It 
would  also  explain  the  inaccuracies  in  the 
testimony  of  the  former  Budget  director 
who  now  heads  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  greatest  expenditure  of 
RMP  funds  has  been  in  the  area  of  con- 
tinuing education,  although  the  "Fact 
Book"  printed  by  his  agency  in  May  in- 


dicates these  activities  constituted  only 
16  percent  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  RMP 
budget.  I  do  concur  with  the  SecretaiT. 
however,  that  these  health  profession- 
als— including  physicians — should  pay 
their  own  way  which  they  do  in  the 
RMP's  which  I  am  familiar  with  in  Cali- 
fornia through  fees  and  tuition  charges. 
Nonetheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  the  public  who  benefits  from  the  in- 
creased skills  and  capabilities  of  those 
who  deliver  medical  care. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  that  some  of 
these  public  health  services  do  overlap 
with  other  Federal  efforts  which  is  a 
concern  I  share  with  Secrettary  Wein- 
berger of  HEW.  It  is  my  imderstanding, 
however,  that  Congressman  Rogers'  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment has  already  begun  to  tackle 
this  problem  and  assures  me  that  specific 
areas  of  authority  for  health  planning, 
research,  health  services,  etc,  will  be 
spelled  out  in  a  revised  Public  Health 
Services  Act  on  wliich  they  are  hard  at 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  few  can  argue  with  the 
need  to  hold  Federal  expenditures  to  a 
realistic  level.  I  support  the  recent  action 
of  the  Senate  which  demonstrated  its 
willingness  to  work  with  the  executive 
branch  toward  that  goal  in  the  passage 
of  a  $268  billion  spending  ceiling.  But, 
as  Secretary  Weinberger  testified  re- 
cently, that  is  not  the  issue  involved  in 
the  decision  to  terminate  these  particular 
programs." 

Rather,  HEW  is  seeking  a  new  ap- 
proach we  all  know  as  revenue-sharing. 
It  is  built  on  the  premise  that  Federal 
money  should  be  returned  to  local  com- 
munities to  spend  on  programs  which 
the  localities  determine  are  priority 
needs. 

Ironically,  the  President's  budget  pro- 
poses to  cut  one  of  the  programs  which 
has  consistently  followed  that  philos- 
ophy. More  than  20.000  practicing  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  hospital  administrators 
and  consumers  are  actively  involved  in 
RMP  decisionmaking  as  members  of  re- 
gional advisory  groups  and  commimity 
committees.  That  is  how  a  health  aware- 
ness project  got  started  in  southern 
California  with  only  $1,000  in  RMP 
funds.  To  date,  it  has  provided  direct 
access  to  health  information  and  refer- 
rals to  more  than  2,000  residents. 

A  recent  progress  report  on  the  56 
RMP  regions  indicates  that  almost  10 
million  people  were  directly  served 
through  projects  and  programs  support- 
ed by  this  agency  in  1972.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  some  of  the  activities 
underway  in  my  congressional  district. 
One  of  the  first  paramedic  programs 
in  the  county  was  initiated  by  RMP  vol- 
unteers with  local  hospitals,  city  and 
coimty  fire  departments  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Heart  Association. 
Frederick  Gordon  of  Inglewood  is  alive 
today  after  suffering  two  heart  attacks 
because  firemen  trained  by  RMP  were 
able  to  administer  lifesanng  therapy  in 
time. 

RMP  is  currently  working  with  other 
emergency  medical  service  interests  to 
assure  ambulance  drivers  and  attend- 
ants also  are  properly  trained.  First 
steps  also  have  been  taken  to  achieve 
better  coordination  of  emergency  medi- 


cal services  at  all  levels  in  the  county 
which  includes  77  mcorporated  cities. 
That  is  no  easy  task,  but  the  progress 
achieved  so  far  faces  a  setback  without 
other  means  of  support. 

One-year-old  La  Trina  Knight  is  an- 
other person  who  directly  benefited  from 
RMP.  Her  anemic  condition  and  heart 
murmur  were  diagnosed  by  Antonio 
Clark,  R.N.,  a  pediatric  nurse  practitioner 
at  the  Compton  health  services  facility, 
Mrs.  Clark  is  among  30  registered  nurses 
who  were  prepared  through  RMP  to  as- 
sume greater  responsibilities  for  routine 
child  care  and  counseling,  thereby  free- 
ing already  overburdened  pediatrician!* 
to  spend  more  time  with  seriously  ill  in- 
fants. Although  more  than  90  nurses 
were  originally  scheduled  to  be  trained 
as  pediatric  nurse  practitioners,  this 
number  will  be  reduced  substantially 
without  RMP  support. 

Ronnie  Jacobson  almost  did  not  cele- 
brate his  first  birthday  this  month.  Born 
prematurely,  he  suffered  from  severe 
hyaline  membrane  disease,  one  of  the 
major  disorders  which  contributed  to  the 
death  of  3.800  newborns  in  California 
last  year.  Many  of  these  infants  could 
have  been  saved  if  they  had  had  the 
benefit  of  skilled  care  and  modern  tech- 
nology. Rr.lP  is  helping  to  extend  this 
capability  to  hospitals  throughout  south- 
ern California  by  offering  intensive 
training  to  physicians  and  nurses.  The 
real  beneficiaries,  of  course,  are  patients 
like  Ronnie. 

There  are  three  projects  outside  my 
district  which  deserve  special  mention. 
They,  too,  will  be  affected  by  the  RMP 
phaseout: 

California  Regional  Kidney  Disease  Pro- 
gram which  anticipated  providing  life-saving 
therapy  to  all  good  medical  candidates  by 
1975. 

The  Plrebaugh-Mendota  Medical  Center 
which  has  provided  primary  care  to  more 
than  15,000  rural  residents  of  Central  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  many  of  whom  previously 
travelled  100  miles  round  trip  to  see  a  doc- 
tor. This  project  will  receive  only  one-third 
of  the  RMP  funds  promised  It  because  of  the 
phase  out. 

An  Extended  Care  Facilities  Project  which 
has  ena'oled  more  than  600  nursing  home 
administrators  and  directors  of  nursing  serv- 
ices in  Southern  California  to  Increase  their 
skUls  and  knowledge  of  patient  care  and  work 
more  closely  as  a  team. 

Elderly  patients  are  receiving  better 
care  because  of  this  investment. 

Several  other  projects  in  California 
totaling  another  $1.8  million  were  ap- 
proved and  ready  to  be  initiated  when 
HEW  orders  came  to  shut  down. 

Among  them  was  a  health  consortium 
of  hospitals  and  educational  institutions 
which  volunteers  spent  many  hours  de- 
veloping. This  project  would  have  facili- 
tated cooperative  educational  programs 
based  on  a  realistic  assessment  of  man- 
power needs.  Just  as  business  saves 
money  by  pooling  resources  so  did  this 
project  anticipate  a  considerable  savings 
it  could  pass  on  to  patients.  The  consor- 
tium also  encompasses  an  important  ed- 
ucational concept — that  of  a  career 
ladder — which  I  hope  will  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  a 
program  capable  of  generating  this  kind 
of  commitment  among  health  profes- 
sionals deserves  more  than  a  casual  dis- 
missal. In  my  view  RMP  has  not  only 
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fulfilled  its  promise,  but  it  also  holds 
out  vast  resources  yet  to  be  tapped.  I 
urge  my  fellow  colleagues  not  to  let  this 
investment  in  the  health  of  our  citizens 
be  diverted  to  less  noble  causes,  and 
urge  their  support  of  H.R.  7806. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  13  of  the 
Nation's  public  health  programs  are 
scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  These  pro- 
grams Include  Hill -Burton,  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  compre- 
hensive health  planning,  the  regional 
medical  program,  and  several  others. 

The  purpose  of  our  bill,  H.R.  7806,  is 
simply  to  extend  these  programs  for  1 
year,  thus  affording  the  Public  Health 
Subcommittee  and  the  U.S.  Congress  time 
to  consider  these  programs  fully  to  de- 
cide which  ones  should  be  continued, 
which  are  in  need  of  modification,  which 
might  be  combined,  and  which  might 
even  be  terminated. 

Some  of  the  authorities  dealt  with  in 
our  bill  are  proposed  to  be  continued  in 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1974 
budget.  Some — including  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  Hill-Burton, 
and  the  regional  medical  program — are 
proposed  to  be  terminated  by  Executive 
fiat.  Our  bin  states  simply  that  it  is  the 
Congress  and  not  the  executive  branch 
which  should  determine  the  fate  of  these 
programs.  And  this  is  by  no  means  a 
partisan  issue.  Indeed,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  H.R.  7806  passed  both  our  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  unani- 
mous votes.  The  full  House  should  act 
likewise. 

There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Public  Health  Act  is  in  need  of  major 
overhaul.  Our  subcommittee  has  already 
begim  this  monumental  task.  We  have 
introduced  new  legislation  to  revise  three 
of  the  existing  programs,  and  a  second 
bill  to  revise  two  more  will  be  introduced 
shortly.  This  effort  will  take  us  many 
months,  but  in  the  end  we  will  have  done 
the  job  properly.  Meanwhile.  H.R.  7806 
Is  de.serving  of  our  full  support. 

Mr.  ZWACH,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  H.R.  7806.  I  am  es- 
pecially interested  in  title  IV  which  rec- 
ognizes the  rights  of  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
take  part  in  abortion  or  sterilization  op- 
erations. Similar  language  is  included 
in  S.  1136,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
March  27. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  every  medical 
worker  has  the  right  to  abide  by  his  or 
her  moral  code  in  this  situation.  Con- 
scientious objection  to  the  taking  of  un- 
born life  deserves  as  much  considera- 
tion and  respect  as  does  conscientious 
objection  to  warfare. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  so-called  "con- 
science clause,"  I  urge  favorable  action 
by  the  House  today  and  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Mrs.  Heckler  for  all 
her  efforts  in  this  area. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill  by  titles. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  7806 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled. 


SHORT  rnxE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Health  Programs  Extension  Act  of  1973". 

TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO    PUBUC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

REFERENCES  TO  ACT 

Sec.  101.  Whenever  in  this  title  an  amend- 
ment Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment 
to  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  refer- 
ence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

HEALTH    SERVICES   RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  102.  Section  304(c)  (1)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  strlkUig  out  "and"  after  "1972,".  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
$42,617,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

NATIONAL     HEALTH     SURVEYS     AND     ETtTDIES 

Sec.  103.  Section  305(d)  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,"  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  the  period  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  $14,618,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30, 1974". 

PfBLIC  HEALTH  TRAINING 

Sec.  104.   (a)    Section  306(a)    Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
",  and  $10,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,". 

(b)  Section  309(a)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973  "  the  following  ",  and 
$6,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

(c)  Section  309(c)  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (2)  by 
inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$6,500,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

MIGRANT    HEALTH 

Sec  105.  Section  310  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$26,760,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

comprehensive     health     planning     SERVICES 

Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  Section  314(a)(1)  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1972,",  and  (B)  by  Inserting  after  "1973" 
the  following:  ",  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974". 

(2)  Section  314(b)(1)  is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (B) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ", 
and  $25,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(3)  Section  314(c)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (B)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$4,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

(4)  Section  314(d)  (1)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (B)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

(5)  Section  314(e)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "There 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $198,100,000  for 
grants  by  the  Secretary  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  neighborhood  health  centers  to  cov- 
er part  of  their  cost  of  providing  health 
services.  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant 
under  the  preceding  sentence  to  only  those 
neighborhood  health  centers  which  received 
a  grant  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  under  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section or  under  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $13,000,000  for  grants  by  the 
Secretary  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  fam- 
ily health  centers  to  cover  part  of  their  cost 
of  providing  health  services.  The  Secretary 


may  make  a  grant  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence to  only  those  family  health  centers 
which  received  a  grant  In  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  under  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection." 

(b)  The  first  sentences  of  sections  314(b) 
(l)(A)  and  314(c)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  ending  June  30,  1973"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  ending  June 
30,  1974." 

assistance  to  medical  libraries 

Sec  107.    (a)    Section  394(a)    Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,".  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
",  and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  395(a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following 
new  sentence:  "To  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  such  purposes,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $95,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974." 

(c)  Section  395(b)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following 
new  sentence:  "To  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  such  purposes,  there  is  authorized 
to  bie  appropriated  $900,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974." 

(d)  Section  396(a)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.",  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ", 
and  $2,705,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(e)  Section  397(a)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$2,902,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

(f)  Section  398(a)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  such  purposes,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $340,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.". 

hill-burton  programs 

Sec  108.  (a)(1)  Section  601(a)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974— 

"(1)  $20,800,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  facili- 
ties for  long-term  care; 

"(2)  $70,000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  out- 
patient facilities: 

"(3)  $15,000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  reha- 
bilitation faclUtles; ". 

(2)  Section  601(b)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
Striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,".  and  (B) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ", 
and  $41,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974", 

(3)  Section  601(c)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (B) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ", 
and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(bid)  Section  621  (a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "through  June  30,  1973"  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "through  Jime  30,   1974", 

(2)  Section  625(2)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
June  30.  1974". 
training  in  the  allied  health  professions 

Sec.   109.    (a)    Section   792(b)    Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
",  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  792(c)(1)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ".  and 
$18,245,00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974". 

(c)  Section  793(a)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and  "  after  "1972;",  and  (2)  by 
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Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ";  and 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

(d)  Section  794A(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;",  and  (2)  by 
inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ";  and 
3100.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  110.  Section  901(a)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,".  and  (2)  by 
inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ".  and 
$159,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,". 

POPm-ATlOM    RESEARCH    AND    FAMILY    PLANNING 

Sec.  111.  fa)   Section  1001  ic)   Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
".  and  $111,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974". 

(b)  Section  1003(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972",  and  (2)  by 
inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ";  and 
•3.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974". 

(c)  Section  1004(b)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;",  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  "; 
and  $2,615,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974". 

(d)  Section  1005(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972":  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  '1973"  the  following:  "; 
and  $909,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974". 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COM- 
MUNITY MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 
ACT 

REFERENCES  TO  ACT 

Sec.  201.  Whenever  in  this  title  an  amend- 
ment is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to  a  secticn  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act. 

CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS 

Sec  202.    (a)    Section  201(a)    Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
".  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974". 

(b)  Section  207  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•1974". 

STATFINC  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  221(b)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  It  occurs 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

(b)  Section  224(a)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  (2)  by 
inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$49,131,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974".  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
"thirteen  succeeding  years"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "fourteen  succeeding  years". 

ALCOHOLISM  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  246  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

(b)  Section  247(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each 
of  the  fiscal  vears  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
June  30.  1974--. 

DRUG  ABUSE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  252  Is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

(b)  Section  253(d)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$1,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

(c)  Section  256(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$75,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$60,000,000". 


OTHEK    AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    ALCOHOLISM    AND 
DRUG    ABUSE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.   206.    (a)    Section   261(a)    Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
".  and  $36,774,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974". 

(b)  Section  261(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
Striking  out  "nine  fiscal  years"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "ten  fiscal  years",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

MENTAL    HEALTH    OF   CHILDREN 

Sec  207.  (a)  Section  271(d)  (1)  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
",  and  $16,515,000  for  the  fiscal  year  enJlng 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  271(d)(2)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "eight  fiscal  years"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "nine  fiscal  years",  and  (B) 
bv  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

TITLE  III — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENTAL DISABILITIES  SERVICES 
AND    FACILITIES    CONSTRUCTION    ACT 

AXTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR 
SERVICES    AND    PLANNING 

Sec  301.  (a)  Section  122(b)  of  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1972;",  and  (2)  by  inserting 
after  "1973"  the  following:  ";  and  $9,250,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974  '. 

(b)  Section   131   of  such  Act   is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.".  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
",  and  $32,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974". 

(c)  Section  137(b)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
June  30.  1974". 

TITLE  IV— MISCELL.\NEOUS 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  and  Modernization 
Amendments  of  1970  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1974". 

(b)  The  receipt  of  any  grant,  contract, 
loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  or  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  by  any  Individual  or  entity  does  not 
authorize  any  court  or  any  public  official  or 
other  ptibllc  authority  to  require — 

(1)  such  individual  to  perform  or  assist  In 
the  performance  of  any  sterilization  proced- 
ure or  abortion  Lf  his  performance  or  assist- 
ance in  the  performance  of  such  procedure  or 
abortion  would  be  contrary  to  his  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions;  or 

(2)  such  entity  to — 

(A)  make  Its  facilities  available  for  the 
performance  of  any  sterilization  procedure  or 
abortion  if  the  performance  of  such  proced- 
ure or  abortion  In  such  facilities  Is  prohib- 
ited by  the  entity  on  the  basis  of  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions,  or 

(B)  provide  any  personnel  for  the  per- 
formance or  assistance  in  the  performance  of 
any  sterilization  procedure  or  abortion  Lf  the 
performance  or  assistance  in  the  performance 
of  such  procedure  or  abortion  by  such  per- 
sonnel would  be  contrary  to  the  religious  be- 
liefs or  moral  convictions  of  such  personnel. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  'during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  strike  out 
lines  4  through  21  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(5)  Section  314(e)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.".  (B)  by  in- 
serting "and  $230,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974."  after  "1973,",  and  (C) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  services  described  In 
clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  first  senteace  If  a 
grant  or  contract  to  cover  the  cost  of  such 
services  may  be  made  or  entered  Into  from 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations In  any  provision  of  this  Act  (other 
than  this  subsection)  amended  by  title  I 
of  the  Health  Programs  Extension  Act  of 
1973." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   HEINZ 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Heinz:  Page  13. 
Insert  after  line  24,  the  following: 

(c)  No  entity  which  receives  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  or  loin  guarantee  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  or  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  may — 

(1)  discriminate  In  the  employment,  pro- 
motion, or  termination  of  employment  of  any 
physician  or  other  health  care  personnel,  or 

(2)  discriminate  in  the  extension  of  staff 
or  other  privileges  to  any  physician  or  other 
health  care  personnel, 

because  he  performed  or  assisted  In  the  per- 
formance of  a  lawful  sterilization  procedure 
or  abortion,  because  he  refused  to  perform 
or  assist  in  the  performance  of  such  a  proce- 
dure or  abortion  on  the  grounds  that  his 
performance  or  assistance  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  procedure  or  abortion  would  be 
contrary  to  his  religious  beliefs  or  moral 
convictions,  or  because  of  his  religious  beliefs 
or  moral  convictions  respecting  sterilization 
procedures  or  abortions. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  freedom  of 
conscience  is  one  of  the  most  sacred,  in- 
violable rights  that  all  men  hold  dear. 
With  the  Supreme  Court  decision  legal- 
izing abortion  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, the  House  must  now  assure  peo- 
ple who  work  in  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
other  such  health  institutions  that  they 
will  never  be  forced  to  engage  in  any  pro- 
cedure that  they  regard  as  morally  ab- 
horrent. 

Under  the  present  language.  H.R.  7806 
assures  that  no  hospital  or  health  care 
institution  would  be  forced  to  perform 
abortions  or  sterilizations  contrary  to  its 
religious  or  moral  code  simply  because  it 
had  received  Federal  funds  under  one  of 
the  health  acts  treated  in  this  bill.  But 
we  must  also  guarantee  that  no  hospital 
will  discharge,  or  suspend  the  staff  priv- 
ileges of,  any  person  because  he  or  she 
either  cooperates  or  refuses  to  cooperate 
in  the  performance  of  a  lawful  abortion 
or  sterilization  because  of  moral  convic- 
tions. 

The  amendment  that  I  offer  to  H.R. 
7806  simply  states  that  hospitals  or  other 
health  care  institutions  receiving  funds 
under  the  Federal  programs  treated  in 
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this  bill  may  not  discriminate  against 
those  who  on  the  basis  of  their  religious 
or  moral  convictions,  either  participate 
in  or  refuse  to  participate  in  lawful  abor- 
tions and  sterilizations.  I  also  wish  to 
reassure  my  colleagues,  and  make  crystal 
clear  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  or  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
to  in  any  way  compel  health  care  entities 
to  make  available  any  facilities  for  ster- 
ilization or  abortion  procedures  against 
their  moral  or  religious  convictions.  This 
point  was  raised  prior  to  my  offering  this 
amendment  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  ,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  is  in  agreement  with  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  stipulate  two  other  aspects 
of  the  amendment : 

It  is  germane — it  treats  only  legisla- 
tion in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
that  is,  the  three  health  acts  mentioned 
in  H.R.  7806. 

It  applies  only  to  entities  who  receive 
Federal  funds  under  these  programs 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal. We  would  not.  therefore,  be  at- 
taching a  new  condition  to  Federal  as- 
sistance received  5,  10.  or  even  20  years 
ago. 

It  in  no  way  prevents  hospital  action 
against  personnel  who  perorm  imlawful 
abortions  or  sterilizations. 

Congress  must  clearly  state  that  it  will 
not  tolerate  discrimination  of  any  kind 
against  health  personnel  because  of  their 
beliefs  or  actions  with  regard  to  abor- 
tions or  sterilizations.  I  ask,  therefore, 
that  the  House  approve  my  amendment 
to  title  IV,  section  401. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
read  the  amendment,  and  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman  on  his  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  I  agree  to  It,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  would,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
7806  >  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1974 
certain  expiring  appropriations  author- 
izations in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  Commimity  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act,  and  the  Developmental  Dis.^bili- 
ties  Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  418,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
pmendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 


engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  372.  nays  1, 
not  voting  59,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhill,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Buriison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Culver 


[Roll  No.  1691 

YEAS— 372 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Howers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fvilton 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gil  man 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Grav 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Kanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 


Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hfebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

HelstoskI 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Hoi  meld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 


,111. 


Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Pritchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
RaUsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 


Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 

NATS— 1 

Crane 


Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thonrson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell.  Nev. 

Treen 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 

woifr 

Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 59 


Adams 

Annunzlo 

Ashbrook 

Badillo 

Beard 

Blaggl 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Bray 

Burke,  Calif. 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Davis,  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 


Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Praser 

Fuqua 

Goldwater 

Gubser 

Harvey 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ketchum 

Landrum 

Leggett 

McCormack 

Madden 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Melcher 

Mil  ford 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   annoimced 


Minshall.  Ohio 

MoUohan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  111. 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Sandman 

Spence 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Udall 

White 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 


the  follo'wing 


pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Cronln. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cough- 
lln. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 
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Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Rarick. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  418,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1136) 
to  extend  the  expiring  authorities  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION   OrFERED    BY    MR.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oflfer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S.  1136  and 
to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  7806,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Programs  Extension  Act  of  1973". 
TITLE       I— AMENDMENTS       TO       PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

REFERENCES  TO  ACT 

Sec.  101.  Whenever  in  this  title  an  amend- 
ment Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act. 

HEALTH     SERVICES    RESEARCH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.    102.    Section    304(c)(1)    is    amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  conxma  and  the  following:  "and 
$42,617,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974". 

NATIONAL     HEALTH    SURVETS    AND    STUDIES 

Sec.  103.  Section  305(d)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  -and"  after  "1972,"  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  the  period  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  $14,518,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  TRAINING 

Sec    104.    (a)    Section   306(a)    is   amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,".  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
",  and  $10,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1974,". 

(b)  Section  309(a)  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1972.".  and  (2)  by  In- 
serting after  "1973"  the  following:  ".  and 
$6,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974". 

(c)  Section  309(c)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,".  and  (2)  by 
inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$6,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

MIGRANT    HEALTH 

Sec.  105.  Section  310  is  amended  (l)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (2)  by 
inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$26,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974". 


COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH    PLANNING    SERVICES 

Sec  106.  (a)(1)  Section  314(a)(1)  Is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1972,",  and  (B)  by  Inserting  after  "1973" 
the  following:  ",  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1974". 

(2)  Section  314(b)  (1)  (A)  is  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (B) 
by  inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
".  and  $25,100,000  for  the  flaoal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(3)  Section  314(c)  is  amended  (A)  by 
strllclng  out  "and"  after  "1972.",  and  (B)  by 
inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$4,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

(4)  Section  314(d)(1)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (B) 
by  inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ", 
and  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(5)  Section  314(e)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  (B)  by  In- 
serting "and  $230,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974."  after  "1973.".  and  (C) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  services  described  In 
clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  first  sentence  If  a 
grant  or  contract  to  cover  the  cost  of  such 
services  may  be  made  or  entered  Into  from 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  an  authorization  of 
appropriations  In  any  provision  of  this  Act 
(other  than  this  subsection)  amended  by 
title  I  of  the  Health  Programs  Extension  Act 
of  1973." 

(b)  The  first  sentences  of  sections  314(b) 
(1)(A)  and  314(c)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  ending  June  30,  1973"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

ASSISTANCE   TO    MEDICAL  LIBRARIES 

Se:.   107.    (a)    Section   394(a)    U  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972",  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ", 
and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  395(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  such  purposes,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $95,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974." 

(c)  Section  395(b)  U  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  such  purposes,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974." 

(d)  Section  396(a)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ".  and 
$2,705,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1974". 

(e)  Section  397(a)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.".  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ".  and 
$2,902,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

(f)  Section  398(a)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  such  purposes,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $340,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974.". 

HILL-BURTON    PROGRAMS 

Sec  108.  (a)  (1)  Section  601(a)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974— 

"(1)  $20,800,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  facil- 
ities for  long-term  care; 

"(2)  $70,000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  out- 
patient facilities; 

"(3)  $15,000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 


struction  of   public  or  other   nonprofit   re- 
habilitation facilities;". 

(2)  Section  601(b)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,".  and  (B) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ", 
and  $41,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974". 

(3)  Section  601(c)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.".  and  (B) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ". 
and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)(1)  Section  621(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "through  June  30,  1973"  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "through  June  30,   1974". 

(2)  Section  625(2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each 
of  the  fiscal  vears  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
June  30.  1974". 

TRAINING   IN    THE   ALLIED    HEALTH   PROFESSIONS 

Sec   109.    (a)    Section  792(b)    Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
",  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  792(c)(1)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$18,245,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(c)  Section  793(a)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

(d)  Section  794A(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;",  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  "; 
and  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  110.  Section  901(a)  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ", 
and  $159,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,". 

POPULATION    RESEARCH    AND    FAMILY    PLANNING 

Sec.  111.    (a)    Section  1001(c)    Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
".  and  $111,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  1003(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;",  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  sifter  "1973"  the  following:  "; 
and  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlm: 
June  30,  1974". 

(c)  Section   1004(b)    Is  amended    (1)    b" 
striking   out   "and"   after  "1972;",  and    (2 
by  inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:    " 
and    $2,615,000    for   the    fiscal    year   endlnf 
June  30,  1974". 

(d)  Section  1005(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;".  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  "; 
and  $909,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COM- 
MUNITY MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 
ACT 

REFERENCES    TO    ACT 

Sec  201.  Whenever  In  this  title  an  amend- 
ment Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment 
to  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  refer- 
ence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

CONSTRUCTION    ASSISTANCE   FOR    MENTAL 
HEALTH    CENTERS 

Sec.  202.    (a)    Section  201(a)    Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
".  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  207  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1974". 
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STAFFING   ASSISTANCE  FOR    MENTAL   HEALTH 

SEC.  203.  (a)  Section  221(b)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1973"  each  place  It  occurs 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1974". 

(b)  Section  224(a)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,".  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$49,131,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974".  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "thirteen 
succeeding  years"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "fourteen  succeeding  years". 

ALCOHOLISM     PROGRAMS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  246  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1973"  smd  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1974". 

(b)  Section  247(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
June  30,  1974". 

DRUG  ABUSE  PROGRAMS 

SEC  205.  (a)  Section  252  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof   "1974". 

(b)  Section  263(d)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.",  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ", 
and  $1,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974". 

(c)  Section  256(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$75,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$60,000,000". 

OTHER    AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    ALCOHOLISM    AND 
DRUG  ABUSE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  206.   (a)   Section   261(a)    Is   amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
",  and  $36,774,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  261(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "nine  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "ten  fiscal  years",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1974". 

MENTAL  HEALTH  OP  CHILDREN 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Station  271(d)  (1)  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
",  and  $16,515,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1974". 

(b)  Section  271(d)(2)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "eight  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "nine  fiscal  years",  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1974". 

TITLE  in — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENTAL DISABrLITTES  SERVICES 
AND    FACHilTIES   CONSTRUCTION   ACT 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPBOPRIATIONS  FOR 
SERVICES  AND  PLANNING 

Sec  301.  (a)  Section  122(b)  of  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Services  and  Faculties 
Construction  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1972;".  and  (2)  by  Inserting 
after  "1973"  the  following:  ";  and  $9,250,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  131  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  foUowlng: 
",  and  $32,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974". 

(c)  Section  137(b)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "each  erf 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
Jime  30.  1974". 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  and  Modernization 
Amendments  of  1970  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1974". 

(b)  The  receipt  of  any  grant,  contract, 
loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  the  Public 
Health  Ser\'lce  Act.  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  or  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 


tion Act  by  any  individual  or  entity  does  not 
authorize  any  court  or  any  public  official  or 
other  public   authority   to  require — 

( 1 )  such  individual  to  perform  or  assist  In 
the  performance  of  any  sterilization  pro- 
cedure or  abortion  if  his  performance  or  as- 
sistance In  the  performance  of  such  proce- 
dure or  abortion  would  be  contrary  to  his 
religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions;   or 

(2)  such  entity  to — 

(A)  make  Its  facilities  available  for  the 
performance  of  any  sterilization  procedure 
or  abortion  If  the  performance  of  such  pro- 
cediure  or  abortion  In  such  facilities  Is  pro- 
hibited by  the  entity  on  the  basis  of  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions,  or 

(B)  provide  any  personnel  for  the  perform- 
ance or  assistance  In  the  performance  of 
any  sterUization  procedure  or  abortion  if 
the  performance  or  assistance  In  the  perform- 
ance of  such  procedure  or  abortion  by  such 
personnel  would  be  contrary  to  the  religious 
beliefs  or  moral  convictions  of  such  per- 
sonnel. 

(c)  No  entity  which  receives  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act.  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  or  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Faculties  Construc- 
tion Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  may — 

(1)  discriminate  In  the  employment,  pro- 
motion or  termination  of  employment  of  any 
physician  or  other  health  care  personnel,  or 

(2)  discriminate  In  the  extension  of  staff 
or  other  privileges  to  any  physician  or  other 
health  care  personnel, 

because  he  performed  or  assisted  In  the  per- 
formance of  a  lawful  sterilization  procedure 
or  abortion,  because  he  refused  to  perform 
or  assist  In  the  performance  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure or  abortion  on  the  grounds  that  bis 
performance  or  assistance  In  the  performance 
of  the  procedtire  or  abortion  would  be  con- 
trary to  hts  religious  beliefs  or  moral  con- 
victions, or  because  of  his  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions  respecting  sterilization 
procedures  or  abortions. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7806)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  of  the 
bill  (S.  1136)  passed  today  by  the  House 
with  an  amendment,  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "An  Act  to  extend  through 
fiscal  1974  certain  expiring  appropria- 
tions authorizations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act,  and  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP,  TRAINEESHIP,  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
7724)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  national  program  of 
biomedical  research  fellowships,  trainee- 
ships,  and  training  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued excellence  of  biomedical  research 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  b©  cited  as  the 
"National  Biomedical  Research  Fellowship, 
Tralneeshlp  and  Training  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

( 1 )  the  success  and  continued  viability  of 
the  Federal  biomedical  research  effort  de- 
pends on  the  avallabUlty  of  ezceUent  scien- 
tists and  a  network  of  Institutions  of  excel- 
lence capable  of  producing  superior  research 
personnel; 

(2)  direct  support  of  the  training  of  scien- 
tists for  careers  In  biomedical  research  is  an 
appropriate  and  necessary  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and 

(3)  graduate  training  and  research  fellow- 
ship programs  should  be  the  key  elements 
In  the  training  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  and  their  respective  research 
Institutes. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  In- 
crease the  capabUlty  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  and  their  respective  research 
institutes  to  carry  out  their  statutory  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  a  superior  na- 
tional program  of  biomedical  research  Into 
the  basic  biological  processes  and  mechanisms 
Involved  in  the  physical  and  mental  diseases 
and  impairments  of  man. 

BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH   FELLOWSHIPS. 
TRAINEESHIPS,   AND   TR.MNING 

Sec  3.  (a)  Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  454  the  foUowlng  new  section : 

"BIOMEDICAL   RESEARCH   FELLOWSHIPS.  TRAINEE- 
SHIPS,    AND   TRAINING 

"Sec.  455.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
biomedical  research  fellowships,  traineeshlps, 
and  training  in  the  following  manner: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
maintain  fellowships  for  (A)  biomedical  re- 
search at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
and  (B)  training  at  such  Institutes  of  In- 
dividuals to  undertake  such  research.  Any 
reference  in  this  section  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  shall  be  considered  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Institutes  and  their  respective  re- 
search institutes,  divisions,  and  bureaus. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
maintain  fellowships  for  (A)  biomedical  re- 
search at  non-Federal  public  Institutions  and 
at  nonprofit  private  Institutions,  and  (B) 
training  at  such  public  and  private  institu- 
tions of  individuals  to  undertake  such  re- 
search. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  provide  train- 
ing, and  establish  and  maintain  tralneeships. 
In  the  Institutes  (referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1) )  in  matters  relating  to  the  cause,  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease (or  diseases)  to  which  the  activities  of 
such  Institutes  are  directed:  and  (B)  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  Insti- 
tutions for  tralneeships  in  such  matters. 
Training  and  tralneeships  provided  under 
this  paragraph  (or  under  grants  made  there- 
under) may  not  Include  residency  training 
or  tralneeships. 

"(b)(1)  No  fellowship  or  tralneeshlp  may 
be  awarded  under  subsection  (a)  (or  under 
any  grant  made  thereunder)  to,  and  no  train- 
ing may  be  provided  under  such  subsection 
for,  any  individual  unless  such  individual 
provides,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
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the  Individual  will  meet  the  requirement  of 
subsecl  iou  (c)(1). 

•■(2)  The  award  of  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (ai, 
the  makh.g  of  grar.ts  for  tralneeshlps  under 
such  subsection,  and  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  training  under  such  subsection, 
shall  each  be  subject  to  review  and  approval 
by  the  appropriate  advisory  (xsunclls  to  the 
Institutes  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
(A)  whose  activities  relate  to  the  research 
or  training  under  such  fellowships,  trainee- 
ships,  or  traineeshlp  grants  or  (B)  at  which 
stich  training  will  be  conducted. 

"(3)  The  period  of  any  fellowship,  trainee- 
ship,  or  training  (or  any  combination 
thereof)  provided  any  individual  under  sub- 
section (a)  (or  under  any  grant  made  there- 
under) may  not  exceed  three  years  In  the 
aggregate  unless  the  Secretary  for  good  catose 
shown  waives  the  application  of  the  three- 
year  limit  to  such  Individual. 

•'(4t  (A)  No  fellowship  or  traineeshlp  may 
be  awarded  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(ll.  (2),  or  (3)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  to  any 
individual  unless  the  Individual  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  an  application  there- 
for and  the  Secretary  has  approved  the 
application.  The  application  shall  be  In  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(B)  Fellowships  and  tralneeshlps  awarded 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  provide  for  such 
stipends  and  allowances  (Including  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  and  dependency 
allowances)  for  the  fellows  and  trainees  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary.  A  fel- 
lowship awarded  under  subsection  (a)  (2) 
may  also  provide  for  payments  (in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is  ap- 
propriate) to  be  made  to  the  Institution  at 
which  the  research  or  training,  for  which  the 
fellowship  Is  awarded,  is  conducted  for  sup- 
port services  provided  such  Individual  by 
such  Institution. 

"(5)  No  grant  for  tralneeshlps  may  be 
made  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  (B)  unless  an 
application  therefor  has  been  submitted  to, 
and  approved  by,  the  Secretary.  Such  ap- 
plication shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  in 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 
Tralneeshlps  under  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a)(3)(B)  shall  be  awarded  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

•■(c)(1)(A)  Each  individual  who  receives  a 
fellowship  or  traineeshlp,  or  receives  train- 
ing, provided  under  subsection  (a)  (or  under 
a  grant  made  thereunder)  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2),  engage  in 
health  research  or  teaching,  or  If  authorized 
under  paragraph  (B),  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  (estab- 
lished under  section  329),  for  a  period  com- 
puted as  follows:  For  each  year  during  which 
the  individual  receives  such  a  fellowship  or 
traineeshlp  and  for  each  year  of  such  train- 
ing the  Individual  received,  the  Individual 
shall  (1)  engage  In  twenty-four  months  of 
heEilth  research  or  teaching,  or  (11)  (If  so 
authorized  t  serve  as  a  member  of  such 
Corps  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  months. 

•'(B)   Any  individual  who 

"(1)  received  a  fellowship  or  traineeshlp, 
or  received  training,  provided  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (or  under  a  grant  made  there- 
under) ,  and 

"(ii)  is  a  physician,  dentist,  nurse,  or 
other  person  trained  to  provide  health  care 
directly  to  individual  patients, 
may.  upon  application  to  the  Secretary,  be 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
In  lieu  of  engaging  in  health  research  or 
teaching  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  are  no  suitable  health  research  or 
teaching  positions  available  to  such  individ- 
ual to  enable  him  to  comply  with  the  re- 
search or  teaching  requirement  of  this  para- 
graph. 


"(2)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  compiled  with  by  any  Individual  to 
whom  It  applies  within  such  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  after  the  completion  of  such  in- 
dividual's fellowship,  traineeshlp,  or  training 
( as  the  case  may  be ) ,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall 
(A)  by  regulation  prescribe  (I)  the  type  of 
research  and  teaching  which  an  individual 
may  engage  In  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ment, and  (li)  such  other  requirements  re- 
specting such  research  and  teaching  as  he 
deems  necessary;  and  (B)  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, provide  that  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  who  are  serving 
In  the  Corps  to  meet  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  assigned  to  patient 
care. 

"(3)  (A)  If  any  individual  to  whom  the 
requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  Is  applicable 
falls,  within  the  period  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (2),  to  comply  with  such  requirement, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  individual  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  of  (I)  the  amount  of 
assistance  provided  to  such  individual  under 
subsection  (a),  and  (II)  the  sums  of  the 
interest  which  would  be  payable  on  such 
assistance  if,  at  the  time  such  assistance 
was  provided,  such  assistance  were  a  loan 
bearing  Interest  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  after  taking  into 
consideration  private  consumer  rates  of  in- 
terest prevailing  at  the  time  such  assistance 
was  provided  and  if  the  Interest  on  each  such 
assistance  had  been  compounded  annually, 
and 

"(11)  a  fraction  (I)  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  number  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
number  of  months  equal  to  one-half  the^ 
number  of  months  of  research  or  teaching* 
performed  by  the  Individual  In  compliance 
with  paragraph  (1)  from  the  total  number 
of  months  in  the  period  of  research  or  teach- 
ing required  to  be  performed  by  such  Indi- 
vidual by  such  paragraph,  and  (II)  the  de- 
nominator of  which  Is  a  number  equal  to 
such  total  number  of  months. 
Any  amount  which  the  United  States  Is 
entitled  to  recover  under  this  subparagraph 
shall,  within  the  three-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  United  States  becomes 
entitled  to  recover  such  amount,  be  paid  to 
the  United  States.  Until  any  amoiuit  due  the 
United  States  under  this  subparagraph  on 
account  of  any  assistance  provided  under 
this  section  is  paid,  there  shall  accrue  to  the 
United  States  Interest  on  such  amount  at 
the  same  rate  as  that  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  with 
respect  to  the  assistance  on  accotmt  of  wh'ch 
such  amount  is  due  the  United  States. 
"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  — 
"(1)  In  determining  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance provided  an  Individual  the  Secretary 
shall  Include  amounts  paid  to  the  Individual 
(or  to  any  Institution  on  his  behalf)  under 
a  fellowship  or  traineeshlp  and  the  cost  (as 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary)  of  any  training  provided 
such  Individual;  and 

"'ID  the  time  at  which  assistance  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  to  an  individual  shall,  in  the 
case  of  a  traineeshlp  or  fellowship,  be  the 
date  on  which  the  traineeshlp  or  fellowship 
is  awarded  and  shall.  In  the  case  of  train- 
ing, be  the  date  on  which  stich  training  was 
begi'n. 

•'(4)  (A)  Any  obligation  of  any  Individual 
under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  canceled  upon 
the  death  of  such  Individual. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  Indlvldvial 
whene-er  compliance  by  such  Individual  is 
impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  such  Individual  and  If  enforcement 
of  such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  In- 
dividual would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience. 


"(d)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  make  payments  under  fellow- 
ships awarded  under  subsection  (a)  (2).  $54,- 
599,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  euding 
June  30. 1974,  and  June  30.  1975. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  make  payments  under  grants  un- 
der subsection  (a)(3)(B),  8153,348,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1974, 
and  June  30,  1975." 

(b)  Section  433(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences. 

(c)  The  heading  for  such  part  G  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administrative" 
and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "General". 

LIMITATIONS    ON    RESEARCH 

Sec.  4.  Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Publi: 
Health  Service  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  455  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"LIMITATIONS    ON    RESEARCH 

"Sec.  456.  The  Secretary  may  not  conduct 
or  support  research  in  the  United  States 
or  abroad  which  violates  any  ethical  standard 
respecting  research  adopted  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  or  their  respective  research 
Institutes." 

STITDIES        RESPECTING        BIOMEDICAL        RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall,  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b),  arrange  for  the  con- 
duct of  studies  to — 

(1)  establish  (A)  the  Nation's  overall  need 
for  biomedical  research  personnel,  (B)  the 
subject  areas  In  which  such  personnel  are 
needed  and  the  number  of  such  personnel 
needed  in  each  such  area,  and  (C)  the  kinds 
and  extent  of  training  which  should  be  pro- 
vided such  personnel; 

(2)  assess  (A)  current  training  programs 
available  for  the  training  of  biomedical  re- 
search personnel  which  are  conducted  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  at  or  through  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  their  respec- 
tive research  Institutes,  and  (B)  other  cur- 
rent training  programs  available  for  the 
training  of  such  personnel; 

(3)  identify  the  kinds  of  research  positions 
available  to  and  held  by  Individuals  complet- 
ing such  programs; 

(4)  determine,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
whether  the  programs  referred  to  In  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2)  would  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  if  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  (2)  were  terminated;  and 

(5)  determine  what  modifications  In  the 
programs  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  are 
required  to  meet  the  needs  established  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  request  th» 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct 
such  studies  under  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  such 
Academy  In  conducting  such  studies  will  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary.  If  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  Is  willing  to  do  so.  the  Secre- 
tary- shall  enter  Into  such  an  arrangement 
with  such  Academy  for  the  conduct  of  such 
studies. 

(2)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Is  unwilling  to  conduct  one  or  more  such 
studies  under  such  an  arrangement,  then 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  similar  ar- 
rangement with  other  appropriate  nonprofit 
private  groups  or  associations  under  which 
such  groups  or  associations  will  conduct  such 
studies  and  prepay*  and  submit  the  reports 
thereon  as  pro.-lded  In  subsection  (c). 

(c»  The  studies  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  completed  within  the  one-year  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act:  and  a  report  on  the  results  of 
such  study  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
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Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7724,  the  National  Biomedical  Research 
Fellowship,  Traineeshlp,  and  Training 
Act  of  1973. 

This  bill,  the  National  Biomedical 
Research  Fellowship,  Traineeshlp,  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  was  reported  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment  and  the  Full  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  unan- 
imously, and  is  cosponsored  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee. 

In  the  last  few  months  the  present 
administration  has  proposed  and  begun 
terminating  long  ajid  well  established 
programs  for  training  medical  research- 
ers at  the  NIH,  the  NIMH,  and  through- 
out the  rest  of  this  countrj'.  As  many  of 
you  know,  this  action  has  been  violently 
opposed  by  practically  every  person  and 
school  concerned  with  medical  research 
in  this  country.  The  bill  before  us  today 
is  intended  to  provide  new  authority  to 
the  Department  of  HEW  for  continuing 
these  programs. 

Several  changes  in  the  programs  have 
been  Incorporated  into  the  bill.  First,  a 
requirement  has  been  added  for  2 
years  of  service  in  either  medical  re- 
search, teaching,  or  practice  for  each 
year  of  training  given  by  the  program; 
second,  the  training  in  the  bill  has  been 
limited  to  a  3-year  period  for  train- 
ing in  doing  medical  research;  third,  spe- 
cific authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
this  prog-am  have  been  added  for  tUe 
first  time.  These  amount  to  $207,947,0TO 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  again  for  fiscal 
year  1975;  fourth,  a  requirement  for  a 
study  of  programs  to  train  medical  re- 
searchers has  been  added;  and  fifth,  a 
requirement  has  been  added  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  not  support  any  unethical 
medical  research. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration opposes  this  legislation,  but 
've  have  had  few  subjects  for  which  there 
h3s  been  such  unanimous  support  as  this 
one  and  I.  therefore,  recommend  its  pas- 
.sage.  as  an  important  and  necessary  step 
townrd  prcerving  our  Nation's  capacity 
to  do  medical  research — a  capacity  im- 
mntched  by  any  other  countn-  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7724,  the  National 
Biomedical  Research  Fellowship,  Train- 
eeship,  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  would 
provide  authority  to  conduct  research 
training  programs  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health. 

It  is  difficult,  with  the  information 
now  available,  to  make  an  accurate  esti- 
mation as  to  what  our  Nation's  biomed- 
ical research  needs  will  be  in  the  next 
several  years.  We  cannot,  however,  afford 
to  pamble  with  the  manpower  supply 
levels  for  such  a  critical  function  in  our 
society.  The  bill  does  contain  a  provision 
for  an  outside  study  of  our  research 
training  and  the  methods  best  suited  to 
meeting  those  needs.  But  imtil  such  time 
as  we  have  the  results  of  that  and  related 


work,  we  must  do  our  best  to  assure  the 
availability  of  an  adequate  number  of 
qualified  researchers. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  bill  is 
the  requirement  that  individuals  who  re- 
ceive support  imder  the  program  must 
perform  2  years  of  approved  research; 
teaching,  or  practice  for  each  year  of 
such  assistance  received.  This  is  to  help 
assure  that  some  individuals  will  not  take 
advantage  of  the  Federal  funding  and 
then  fail  to  return  any  benefit  to  the  tax- 
payers. People  who  receive  support  will 
be  obligated  to  participate  in  meaningful 
work  related  to  their  area  of  expertise. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  no  indi- 
vidual may  receive  in  excess  of  3 
years  of  assistance — at  least  not  without 
a  Secretarial  waiver.  This  will  help  guard 
ag-ainst  the  so-called  career  trainees 
while  at  the  same  time  helping  many 
students  over  the  most  economically  dif- 
ficult period  of  their  training.  The  lim- 
itation will  also  have  the  benefit  of  mini- 
mizing the  period  of  required  service 
for  individuals  receiving  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  agree  with 
and  support  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
I  should  like  to  raise  a  related  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  to  me.  At  present 
there  seems  to  be  no  effective  method 
for  tracking  funds  made  available  for 
fellowships  and  tralneeshlps  in  research. 
The  money  goes  out  to  the  medical  in- 
stitutions and  from  that  point  on  there 
is  little  accountability.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  of  it  is  actually  used  for  edu- 
cating the  individual  recipient,  how- 
much  goes  into  the  institution's  general 
accounts. 

It  may  not  be  wrong  for  us  to  sub- 
sidize medical  schools  and  teaching  hos- 
pitals— but  we  should  know  just  how  and 
to  what  degree  we  are  doing  this. 

I  hope  that  either  thi-ough  regulations 
or,  if  necessary,  by  legislation  we  can 
achieve  a  better  accounting  of  the  money 
being  spent  to  educate  and  develop  our 
researchers. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker — and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  that  this  bill 
is  one  of  the  measure  that  the  admin- 
istration, suggested  be  dropped.  They 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  concern 
the  medical  schools'  handling  of  the 
grant  money.  They  do  not  feel  this  money 
should  be  used  for  the  institutions'  gen- 
eral funds. 

However,  the  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  might  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  better  guidelines.  We  may  be 
able  to  give  HEW  more  authority  to  di- 
rect where  the  money  goes  and  how  it 
is  used  by  the  schools. 

I  think  the  compelling  testimony  that 
we  received  from  medical  schools  would 
Indicate  that  without  these  research  and 
training  grants  some  of  our  very  basic 
research  would  go  neglected  and  our 
health  causes  would  be  lost  in  the  proc- 
ess. Therefore,  we  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  this  bill,  hopefully  to  come  up  with 
improvements  when  we  review  the  entire 
package. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  World  War  II 
this  Nation  embarked  on  a  substantial 
effort,  through  which  medical  research 
could,  and,  in  fact,  has  evolved  from  a 


limited,  private  endeavor  to  a  major  na- 
tional commitment  commanding  sub- 
stantial support  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  the  past  20  years  a  corner- 
stone of  that  effort  has  been  the  national 
program  of  biomedical  research  fellow- 
ships, tralneeshlps,  and  training,  where- 
by students  and  their  parent  institutions 
receive  support  for  research  and  train- 
ing in  the  biomedical  sciences.  As  a  di- 
rect result  of  this  program,  the  United 
States  now  supports  the  finest  biomed- 
ical research  program  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  For  reasons  never  made  clear 
to  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment,  this 
year's  budget  request  proposes  the  award 
of  no  new  tralneeshlps  or  fellowships 
this  year.  H.R.  7724  is  designed  to  coun- 
teract that  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  provide 
line-item  authorizations  for  tralneeshlps 
and  fellowships  at  the  1972  obligation 
level,  instead  of  the  broad,  open  ended 
authority  presently  found  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  It  would  also  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  such  programs.  Sup- 
port to  individual  recipients  would  be 
limited  to  3  years.  Individuals  so  sup- 
ported would  be  required  to  engage  in 
2  years  research  teaching  or  practice  in 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  for 
each  year  of  support  received,  or  repay 
the  amount  received  imder  the  program. 
It  would  direct  a  new,  independent  study 
of  the  traineeshlp  and  fellowship  pro- 
gram by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, a  nongovernmental  unit. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  authorization  levels  in  this  bill  is  not 
all  new  money.  For  fiscal  year  1974, 
for  example,  the  total  budget  request  is 
approximately  $136  million  and  the  bill 
authorizes  about  $208  million — a  differ- 
ence of  $72  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  hearings  on  the 
proposed  phaseout,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived not  one  shred  of  evidence  that 
would  indicate  that  the  proposed  phase- 
out  would  be  anything  but  disastrous  to 
our  nation's  biomedical  research  effort. 
Administration  testimony  spoke  in  terms 
only  of  HEW  being  "prepared  to  consider 
any  specific  evidence  that  anyone  can 
develop  that  the  phaseout  of  this  pro- 
gram will  result  in  shortages  of  specific 
categories  of  research  personnel."  [Testi- 
mony of  John  S.  Zapp,  D.D.S.,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  for  Legislation  (Health) 
before  House  Subcommittee  on  Pubhc 
Health  and  Environment.  March  20 
1973.] 

Nor  only  is  this  an  interesting  shifting 
of  the  burden  of  proof,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  inaccurate  statement.  The  Presi- 
dent's own  Science  Advisorj-  Committee, 
in  a  recently  released  report  has  con- 
cluded that  the  problems  of  health  care 
dellveiT  are  urgent,  and  require  their 
own  solutions,  but  a  reduction  in  the 
biomedical  research  and  research  train- 
ing effort  would  be  a  mortgaged  solu- 
tion with  unacceptable  consequences, 
namely,  reductions  in  the  rate  of  medical 
progress,  in  the  quality  of  medical  educa- 
tion, and  ultimately  in  the  health  of  the 
American  people. 

The  support  of  biomedical  research 
should  be  consistent.  Erratic  changes  in 
the  level  of  financial  support  of  a  scien- 
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tiflc  enterprise  destroy  morale,  vitiate 
planning,  and  waste  human  and  capital 
reso\irces.  The  report  recommends  that 
"a  stable  base  be  established  for  support 
of  research  training  programs  and  fel- 
lowships at  both  predoctoral  and  post- 
doctoral levels,  adequate  to  assure  an  un- 
interrupted flow  of  research  and  teach- 
ing manpower  for  both  basic  and  clinical 
science.  The  level  of  support  should  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  most  pre- 
cise estimates  possible  of  the  present  and 
future  needs  for  both  Ph.  D.'s  and  M.D. 
scientists  for  research  and  teaching  in 
colleges,  universities,  research  institutes, 
government  agencies,  and  industry.  The 
activities  supported  by  training  grants 
involve  a  large  amount  of  patient  care, 
and  further  reduction  of  support  will 
have  effects  on  American  medicine  far 
beyond  limiting  the  output  of  research 
scientists.  Therefore,  Federal  support  for 
research  training  programs  and  fellow- 
ships should  be  maintained  at  least  at 
the  fiscal  year  1969  level  with  adjust- 
ments for  inflation,  until  a  thorough 
analytic  study  can  be  made  of  the  direct 
and  indirect,  immediate  and  long  term, 
consequences  of  alternation  of  the  pres- 
ent levels  and  mechanisms  of  support  for 
research  training  programs  and  fellow- 
ships." 

That  is  far  from  all  the  evidence,  Mr. 
Speaker.  A  recent  report  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  In  response  to  a 
request  from  the  OflSce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  reaffirmed  the  necessity  for 
the  traineeships  and  fellowships.  Two 
of  the  NIH  recommendations  adequately 
summarize  this  extremely  thoughtful  re- 
port: 

First.  That  direct  support  of  the  train- 
ing of  candidate  biomedical  scientists 
for  careers  in  research  be  reaffirmed  as 
an  appropriate  and  necessary  role  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

Second.  That  the  existing  Instuments 
of  support — the  graduate  training  grant 
and  the  research  fellowship — continue 
to  be  the  key  elements  in  the  NIH  train- 
ing program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  less  a  health  spokes- 
man than  Benno  Schmidt,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  National  Cancer  Panel 
has  appealed  directly  to  the  President  to 
reverse  this  decision.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  most  forceful  testimony  on  the  deci- 
sion was  offered  by  three  Nobel  Laure- 
ates, James  D.  Watson,  director  of  the 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  Laboratory.  Cold 
Spring.  N.Y.,  Joshua  Lederberg.  of  Stan- 
ford University:  and  Arthur  Kornberg. 
also  of  Stanford.  Dr.  Watson  called  the 
decision  "myopic  reasoning  ":  E>r.  Leder- 
berg stated  that  "only  disaster  will  fol- 
low" from  the  decision;  and  Dr.  Kom- 
herg  concluded  that: 

I  may  sound  dramatic  to  say  It  but  today 
lights  are  going  out  In  laboratories  in  many 
parts  of  America. 

These  are  not  men  prone  to  exaggera- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  These  are  men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  biomedical  re- 
search, and  who  have  been  recognized  by 
their  peers  as  the  best  in  their  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  with  re- 
spect to  the  tralneeship  program  It  has 
been  the  procedure  to  award  a  portion 
of  the  moneys  to  the  individual  recipient 
8md  a  portion  to  the  Institution.  The 
committee  expects  that  the  Secretary  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
require  in  the  award  of  .such  traineeships 
that  accurate  records  be  maintained  with 
respect  to  how  much  money  an  institu- 
tion receives  under  traineeships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  reverse  a 
decision  that  has  enormous  implications. 
There  are  many  who  feel  that  the  deci- 
sion would  revert  this  country's  biomedi- 
cal research  status  to  pre-World  War  II 
days,  when  the  brightest  research  sci- 
entists in  this  coimtry  went  to  Europe  to 
train,  because  many  European  countries 
supported  biomedical  research  programs 
superior  to  those  supported  by  the  United 
States.  This  must  not  happen  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  fiat  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  A  vote  for  this 
bill  will  do  much  to  insure  that  it  will 
not. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RONCALLO  OF 
NEW   YORK 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roncaixo  of 
New  York:  Page  10,  Une  18,  Insert  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  456.";  strike  out  the  close  quota- 
tion marks  In  line  22;  and  after  Une  22  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  conduct  or 
support  research  In  the  United  States  or 
abroad  on  a  human  fetus  which  Is  outside 
the  uterus  of  its  mother  and  which  has  a 
beating  heart." 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  amendment  would  do  noth- 
ing more  than  spell  out  in  precise  terms 
the  sense  of  the  committee  report,  which 
states  on  page  12: 

The  Conunlttee  feels  that  present  standards 
of  ethical  conduct  make  research  on  living 
fetuses  unethical. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  making 
this  determination  and  for  including  in 
its  bill  a  section  regarding  limitations  on 
research.  Indeed  this  Is  the  subject  of 
H.R.  7850  which  I  presently  have  pend- 
ing before  the  committee  and  which 
would  ban  the  use  of  any  appropriated 
funds  by  any  agency  for  live  fetus  re- 
search. H.R.  6849,  which  I  later  reintro- 
duced with  24  cosponsors  would  make 
such  activities  a  Federal  crime  if  the  re- 
search Itself  or  the  institution  in  which 
It  takes  place  is  federally  funded.  This 
bill  is  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  committee  restriction  in  the  re- 
ported bill  would  ban  research  In  viola- 
tion of  ethical  standards  adopted  by  NIH 
and  NIMH.  I  applaud  this  as  far  as  It 
goes,  for  who  would  want  to  see  HEW  use 
funds  for  research  declared  imethical  by 
those  Institutes?  My  amendment  would 
in  no  way  change  or  replace  the  com- 
mlttees  language.  Rather  it  adds  an  ad- 
ditional paragraph  specifically  restricting 
the  use  of  funds  for  live  fetus  research. 
The  committee  says  it  understands  that 
it  is  the  current  position  of  NIH  not  to 
fund  these  activities.  However,  when  the 
NIH  Deputy  Director  for  Science,  Dr. 
Robert  Berliner,  made  such  a  statement 
to  the  press,  the  Scientific  Director  of 
NIH's  National  Institute  for  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  was  not  so 
sure.  Dr.  Charles  U.  Lowe  was  quoted  by 
the  Washington  Post  as  saying,  "You 
know  we  are  dealing  with  14,000  grants," 


and  "we  are  not  insofar  as  we  know" 
financing  any  such  research. 

"Insofar  as  we  know,"  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Insofar  as  we  know"!  If  the  top  officials 
dealing  with  fetal  research  at  NIH  dis- 
agree or  are  not  sure  what  their  policy 
is,  maybe  it  is  about  time  Congress  told 
them  what  it  should  be.  Congrress  Is  ac- 
cused, and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  justly  so,  of 
forever  abdicating  its  responsibility  for 
setting  policy  to  the  executive  branch. 
Time  and  again  we  vote  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  Cabinet  officers  decide  things. 
Today  we  would  let  NIH  decide  If  funds 
are  to  be  spent  on  live  fetus  research.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  legislate  and  their 
duty  to  execute  our  policies. 

If  it  Is  our  policy  not  to  allow  HEW  to 
conduct  or  support  this  type  of  research, 
let  us  say  just  that.  Let  us  take  back  the 
reins  right  here  where  they  belong,  In 
Congress.  My  amendment  takes  back 
those  reins. 

This  is  not  an  antlabortlon  bill.  We 
are  not  concerned  here  with  how  this  live 
human  fetus  gets  to  the  operating  table. 
All  we  say  is,  if  I  cannot  live,  let  me  die 
In  peace.  Do  not  cut  tissue  samples  while 
I  still  have  a  heartbeat ;  do  not  stick  tubes 
In  me;  do  not  artificially  prolong  my  life 
when  the  decision  has  already  been  made 
that  I  cannot  survive  just  to  watch  what 
happens,  only  to  shut  off  the  machine 
when  we  are  done  and  watch  me  die.  No 
matter  how  we  feel  about  the  abortion 
Issue,  no  matter  when  we  believe  life 
starts,  we  can  all  agree  that  this  fetus, 
no  longer  connected  to  its  mothers  life 
support  system,  existing  Independently 
with  a  beating  heart,  is  a  human  life,  a 
hiiman  baby  If  you  will,  however  fleeting 
its  time  on  earth.  It  is  a  human  life  en- 
titled to  the  same  dignity  as  any  other 
human  life.  If  we  can  get  upset  about 
vivisection  on  dogs,  can  we  not  be  just  as 
concerned  about  vivisection  on  humans? 
What  would  be  the  next  step,  vivisection 
of  our  terminally  111  or  our  handicapped? 

Second,  the  amendment  would  not  In 
any  way  restrict  the  use  of  experimental 
therapeutic  procedures  In  an  attempt 
to  save  the  life  of  the  fetus,  to  allow  It  to 
develop  Into  a  mature  viable  Infant.  A 
good  case  in  point  Is  an  attempt  by  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  to 
save  the  life  of  moribund  newborn  in- 
fants with  respiratory  distress  syndrome 
using  an  experimental  limg  substitute 
machine.  Improvement  in  early  trials  was 
only  temporary,  but  encouraging  results 
and  valuable  data  were  obtained.  Is  It 
not  much  better  to  gain  knowledge  this 
way,  In  an  attempt  to  save  the  infant? 

Lest  you  think  "It  can't  happen  here," 
It  has  happened  here,  right  here  In  our 
Nation's  Capital  at  George  Washington 
Hospital  where  a  British  doctor  contin- 
ued his  overseas  research  In  this  country. 
Although  I  am  told  this  research  was  not 
federally  funded,  the  next  case  might 
be.  If  the  British,  the  Scandinavians  or 
other  Europeans  want  to  do  this  on  their 
own  soil,  I  still  think  It  is  wrong,  but 
we  can  make  It  as  difficult  as  possible  for 
anyone  to  do  It  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HEWs  fiscal  year  1973 
estimated  obligations  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  in  the  life  sciences  total 
over  1>4  billion  dollars.  Now  we  want  to 
give  them  more  than  200  million  dollars 
additional. 
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As  a  human  being,  I  am  revolted  at  the 
thought  that  we  might  have  reached  the 
era  of  "1984"  where  we  lower  ourselves 
to  performing  vivisection  on  our  own 
kmd.  If  my  colleagues  share  my  revul- 
sion, I  hope  they  will  see  fit  to  pass  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RoNCALLO) ,  who  is  now  in  the  well,  on  his 
amendment.  I  think  it  expresses  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee,  but  I  think  the 
language  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  which  reads.  "The  Secre- 
tary' may  not  conduct  or  support  research 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad  on  a  hu- 
man fetus  which  is  outside  the  womb  of 
Its  mother  and  which  is  alive  with  a 
beating  heart,"  Is  good  language,  and 
again  I  certainly  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  offering 
this  amendment.  We  were  made  aware  of 
this  situation  when  we  read  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  a  test  being  conducted 
and  there  were  denials  and  statements 
that  It  would  not  be  done  In  the  future. 

But  certainly  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  gentleman  to  offer  such  language, 
and  I  certainly  back  the  gentleman  100 
percent  In  support  of  the  right  of  the 
gentleman  to  offer  this  amendment. 

Again,  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  commend  you  for  the  Initia- 
tive in  proposing  the  amendment  to  re- 
strict medical  research  on  aborted  fetus 
specimens  to  that  same  ethical  standard 
acceptable  to  all  medical  research.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
your  amendment  seeks  to  do  no  more. 
Certainly,  that  cannot  be  wrong. 

Medical  research  has  resulted  in  great 
benefits  to  all  of  us  in  the  control  of 
diseases  and  human  affliction. 

The  Issue  of  abortion,  as  we  now  know 
it,  cannot  be  a  license  for  the  over  en- 
thusiastic experimentation  of  research 
by  any  person.  If  that  exists  as  a  fact — 
it  must  be  stopped.  If  It  is  contemplated 
by  the  rationale  of  science — it  cannot 
be  permitted.  I  cannot  condone  the  bar- 
baric behavior  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
tury and  I  will  not  passively  concede  to 
wrong  in  the  alleged  practices  of  "right." 

The  argument  and  reasoning  that  to 
limit  experimental  research  on  the  life 
of  a  delivered,  living  fetus  to  that  bio- 
medical research  equal  to  other  human 
beings  is  to  acknowledge  wrong  In  all 
other  substandard  conduct  of  profes- 
sional medical  ethics  is  without  merit. 
That  line  of  argument  is  no  more  con- 
vincing than  an  antibank  robbery  statute 
should  make  legal  all  other  crimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  committee  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  abreast  of 
that — the  amendment  should  be  adopted 
as  an  expression  of  this  representative 
and  legislative  badj-  of  thi  people  In  a 
cause  that  is  humrxn,  .ir.<;t.  and  right. 
CXIX 1103— Part  14 


I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RoNCALLo)  for  yielding.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  DENHOLM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7724  contains  a  pro- 
posal for  amending  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  under  a  heading,  "Limita- 
tions on  Research."  As  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  section  456  would  forbid  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  conduct  or  support  research 
which  violates  any  ethical  standard  re- 
specting research  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  or  their  re- 
spective research  institutes. 

As  much  as  I  approve  the  Intent  of  this 
language,  I  find  It  lacking  In  precision. 
It  would  permit  the  directors  of  these 
institutes  to  define  "any  ethical  standard 
respecting  research." 

The  committee,  in  Its  report,  states 
that  it  intends  by  this  phrase  to  prevent 
experimentation  on  live  fetuses.  I  Intend 
to  say  that,  also.  Hence,  I  support  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

RONCALLO). 

This  amendment  would  add  a  para- 
graph which  would  clarify  the  intent. 

Honest  and  sincere  persons  can  have 
differences  about  when  life  begins,  either 
at  conception  or  at  some  later  time.  We 
should,  however,  be  able  to  agree  that  a 
fetus  which  has  been  removed  from  a 
mother's  womb  and  which  has  a  heart 
beat  Is  entitled  to  the  equal  protection 
of  our  laws. 

I  urge  that  this  House  make  Its  lan- 
guage precise  and  Its  intent  clear  by 
means  of  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  amendment  to  the  floor. 
I  think  it  Is  an  important  amendment 
and  certainly  in  keeping  with  the 
philosophy  that  we  are  hearing  lately 
that  the  Congress  should  take  some  re- 
sponsibility and  stand  up  and  draw 
some  guidelines.  I  believe  the  argument 
that  we  should  leave  this  to  the  whim 
of  the  people  who  draw  the  regula- 
tions— whoever  they  are — in  NIH, 
would  be  a  very  weak  argument  in  an 
area  this  sensitive. 

I  am  fully  tn  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 


Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WAI^H.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too, 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
RoNCALLO,  in  bringing  this  amendment 
to  our  attention.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  we  wUl  liave  to  con- 
sider in  a  long,  long  while. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  minutes  ago,  Mr. 
RoNCALLo  spoke  about  research  on  living 
fetuses  going  on  right  here  In  Washing- 
ton, D.c.  The  research  in  question  Is 
work  being  carried  on  by  Dr.  Geoffrey 
Chamberlain  of  Kings  College  Hospital 
in  London.  The  research  began  in  Eng- 
land but  is  being  concluded  here  at  the 
(jeorge  Washington  University  Medical 
School. 

This  experimentation,  through  which 
none  of  the  living  fetuses  connected  to 
the  artificial  placenta  survived  more 
than  5  hours  and  3  minutes,  raises  some 
important  ethical  and  legal  questions 
that  merit  serious  deliberation  now. 

The  human  fetuses  used  In  these  ex- 
periments are  alive,  what  are  their 
rights?  Since  they  are  incapable  of  giv- 
ing their  consent  to  their  use  as  experi- 
mental subjects,  who  can  morally  and 
legally  give  consent  for  them — their 
mothers,  their  fathers,  both  parents,  the 
State,  perhaps  no  one.  What  if  the  par- 
ents are  minors? 

One  of  the  living  human  fetuses  used 
by  Dr.  Chamberlain  was  taken  from  a 
14-year-old  girl.  Is  this  tj-pe  of  human 
experimentation  morally  licit  and  legal? 
I  do  not  think  it  is. 

I  strongly  urge  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  amendment  to  this  body.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  In  my  opinion  It  Is  a  very 
important  step  toward  rejecting  the 
utilitarian  view  of  mankind  that  disre- 
gards the  Intrinsic  values  of  human  ex- 
istence. Instead,  the  amendment  ac- 
knowledges and  protects  the  conviction 
that  human  life  Is  unique  and  precious, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  celebrated,  not 
derogated. 

I  uige  the  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. " 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I.  too,  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  making  explicit  what  congressional 
poliry  will  be  in  this  area.  I  do  want  to 
say  that  one  greatly  admires  the  doctors 
working  In  the  Child  Health  Institute, 
and  the  other  institutions  at  NIH.  We 
w.^nt  to  make  clear  that  the  rwlicy  of 
doctors  working  there,  as  well  as  the 
techiilci.ini  and  policy  people  at  NIH.  is 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  gentle- 
man's language. 
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I  believe  that  of  any  place  In  the  en- 
tire world,  the  NIH  is  the  greatest  source 
of  hope  and  compassion,  especially  for 
children's  diseases — leukemia,  and  many 
blood  and  immunology-rel''.t«d  diseases. 
NIH  frequently  is  the  sole  hope  of  many 
parents  that  their  son's  or  daughter's 
crippling  childhood  disease  will  be  cured. 
I  know  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
NIH  policy,  as  evidenced  by  the  type  and 
philosophy  of  medicine  practiced  out 
there,  is  not  such  that  we  should  have  to 
convince  them  this  should  be  policy; 
there  is  agreement  with  such  policy  as 
it  presently  operates. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  policy 
position  was  clear  in  that  area,  and  cer- 
tainly we  are  not  in  favor  of  using  the 
fetus  as  an  experiment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  introduction 
of  the  amendment  is  appropriate.  I  am 
against  it,  but  I  think  it  conveys  the  wish 
of  this  Congress,  of  every  individual  here, 
I  am  sure,  and  across  the  Nation,  who 
has  any  compassion  in  any  way  that  we 
should  not  experiment  with  fetuses. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  House  this:  If 
we  start  putting  in  amendments,  for  ex- 
ample, like  this,  we  would  have  to  put 
man>'  more  in.  We  have  said  the  NIH 
has  already  said  they  do  not  think  this 
is  ethical,  and  we  have  said  our  thinking 
Is  that  it  is  not  ethical.  In  reading  the 
bill,  it  says: 

The  Secretary  may  not  conduct  or  support 
research  in  the  United  States  or  abroad  which 
violates  any  ethical  standard  respecting  re- 
search adopted  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  or  their  respective  research  Institutes. 

NIH  is  definitely  against  this  research, 
and  the  sense  of  it,  but  if  we  start  amend- 
ing this,  there  are  many  other  areas  of 
research  that  they  support  and  which 
we  have  not  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

There  has  been  unethical  research 
time  and  again  in  these  other  areas:  Hu- 
man beings  in  whom  the  brain  has  been 
destroyed  and  the  body  kept  alive,  for 
example.  The  institutes  have  said  this 
Is  not  ethical.  There  were  times  when 
drugs  have  been  given  to  people  without 
permission.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  said  this  is  not  ethical. 
There  are  many  more  examples.  I  am 
against  them  and  many  persons  in  the 
Chamber  are  against  it.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  have  said  all  these 
are  unethical,  so  let  us  not  start  naming 
just  one.  If  we  do  we  will  have  to  name 
them  all  before  we  are  through.  So  let  us 
not  pick  out  one.  I  am  against  it  and  I 
know  many  Members  of  the  House  are 
against  it.  So  let  us  not  single  out  just 
one.  Many  of  these  other  examples  are 
not  making  headlines  but  the  national 
Institutes  have  said  they  are  imethical 
and  should  not  be  done.  We  have  said 
so  in  our  legislation,  and  not  just  for 
one  but  for  all  of  them. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Texas. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  proviso  that  human  ex- 
periments have  the  protection  of  the 


force  and  effect  of  the  law.  As  I  read  the 
paragraph  of  the  bill  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to,  and  then  heard  his  reference 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  all 
we  have  is  a  determination  of  policy  and 
policy  is  something  that  can  change  as 
the  board  of  directors  change.  How  can 
we  be  sure  we  will  not  have  a  repeat  of 
the  Tuskegee  experiment  on  humans? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  had  that  experi- 
ment and  hundreds  of  others,  and,  as  the 
gentlewoman  knows,  some  have  not  been 
ethical,  they  should  not  be  and  shall  not 
be  continued.  We  have  put  that  in  this 
bill.  We  have  said  this  to  cover  any  and 
all  of  them.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
pick  out  just  one  type  of  research  and 
say  that  it  should  not  be  done.  We  are 
trying  to  cover  the  whole  field. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  that 
that  was  one  of  the  most  despicable  ex- 
periments I  know  of.  It  is  good  that  it 
was  brought  to  light  and  stopped.  We 
want  it  to  be  stopped  on  fetuses,  and  on 
those  whose  minds  have  been  destroyed 
as  well. 

Miss  JORDAN.  So  It  is  fully  the  gen- 
tleman's intent  that  this  proviso  would 
be  applicable  to  the  Tuskegee  and  any 
similar  experiments,  to  prevent  that 
happening,  even  though  the  language  the 
gentleman  cites  has  not  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  law. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  Secretary  is  di- 
rected— it  says  "may  not" — and  this  is 
the  law,  not  to  continue  or  support  re- 
search of  any  kind  which  is  unethical.  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  take  the  well 
today  on  an  issue  involving  a  commit- 
tee on  which  I  do  not  have  the  privilege 
of  sitting,  but  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  to  all  people  who  have  a  re- 
spect for  human  life. 

I  listened  with  great  care  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  who 
says  that  the  report  contains  a  clear 
statement  of  the  congressional  intent.  He 
also  says  there  is  no  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
NIH,  to  change  present  policy  which  is 
to  respect  human  life  and  not  derogate 
it. 

But  if  the  chairman  will  bear  with  me 
a  moment,  I  had  great  concern  when  I 
read  two  articles  in  April  written  by  Mr. 
Victor  Cohn  in  the  Washington  Post.  I 
put  these  in  the  Record  and  wrote  let- 
ters to  NIH  authorities  asking  for  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  statement  from  them 
as  to  whether  it  is  NIH  policy  and  posi- 
tion not  to  perform  experiments  on  nor 
to  finance  performance  of  experiments 
on  live  human  aborted  fetuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  in  two  or 
three  series  of  letters  with  NIH,  which 
includes  one  from  Dr.  Sherman,  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  NIH,,  to  get  straight, 
honest  answers  from  them.  But  I  do  not 
think  they  are  willing  to  let  us  know 
specifically  what  their  position  is. 

The  letter  I  just  received  yesterday 
from  Dr.  Sherman  contains  a  list  of  in- 
dividuals whose  names  I  will  insert  In 
the  Record  by  permission  of  the  Chair. 


who  comprise  a  committee  which  is 
studying  the  whole  proposition  of  human 
biomedical  experimentation  and  research 
which  would  include  that  done  on  prison- 
ers, institutionalized  persons,  children, 
the  developing  fetus,  and  the  aborted 
fetus. 

I  am  satisfied  that,  at  ttiis  time,  NIH 
does  not  have  an  absolutely  clear  state- 
ment of  policy  on  this  issue.  It  could  well 
be  that  this  type  of  experimentation, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  very  disrespectful 
of  life  and  absolutely  appalling,  might,  in 
fact,  be  conducted  with  Federal  funds. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
amendment  as  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo) 
does  in  fact  bring  to  a  halt  now,  today, 
immediately,  this  kind  of  possible  experi- 
mentation, it  seems  to  me  his  is  a  very 
good  amendment. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

April  27,  1973. 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Berliner, 
Deputy  Director  for  Science, 
National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  Berliner  :  I  am  writing  to  express. 
In  the  strongest  terms  possible,  my  alarm 
over  the  recent  publicity  suggesting  that 
Federal  funds  may  have  been  used  In  sup- 
port of  research  Involving  live  human  fetuses. 

Aside  from  my  personal  feelings  that  such 
a  practice  is  disrespectful  of  human  life  and 
morally  repugnant,  my  political  perceptions 
tell  me  that  such  a  use  of  public  monies  Is 
wholly  unacceptable  to  a  vast  majority  of 
American  taxpayers. 

The  statement  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  AprU  15,  1973,  to  the  effect 
that  no  present  or  foreseeable  circumstances 
would  Justify  N.I.H.  support  for  such  re- 
search, does  not  completely  satisfy  me. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  outright  policy 
statement  from  N.I.H.,  totaUy  banning  any 
form  of  support  for  research — present  or  fu- 
ture— Involving  live  fetuses. 

Your  careful  consideration  of  this  request 
will   be  greatly  appreciated. 

With    best    wishes    and    regards. 
Sincerely, 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
Member  of  Congress. 

April  27,  1973. 
Dr.  Gerald  D.  LaVeck, 

Director,  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  Bethesda.  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  LaVeck  :  I  am  writing  to  express, 
In  the  strongest  terms  possible,  my  alarm 
over  the  recent  publicity  suggesting  that 
Federal  funds  may  have  been  used  In  support 
of  research  Involving  live  human  fetuses. 

Aside  from  my  personal  feelings  that  such 
a  practice  Is  disrespectful  of  human  life  and 
morally  repugnant,  my  political  perceptions 
tell  me  that  such  a  use  of  public  monies  Is 
wholly  unacceptable  to  a  vast  majority  of 
American  taxpayers. 

The  statement  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  AprU  15.  1973.  to  the  effect 
that  no  present  or  foreseeable  circumstances 
would  Justify  N.I.H.  support  for  such  re- 
search,   does    not   completely   satisfy   me. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  outright  policy 
statement  from  N.I.H.,  totally  banning  any 
form  of  support  for  research — present  or  fu- 
ture— Involving  live  fetuses. 

Your  careful  consideration  of  this  reqx:est 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

With  best  wishes  and  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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National  Institutes  of  Health, 

Bethesda,  Md.,  May  9. 1973. 
Hon.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mazzoli:  Dr.  Robert  Berliner, 
NIH  Deputy  Director  for  Science,  and  Dr. 
Oerald  LaVeck,  Director,  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
have  asked  that  I  respond  on  their  behalf 
to  the  letters  addressed  to  them  on  April  27, 
1973.  Your  communication  expressed  your 
deep  concern  over  the  possibility  that  NIH 
might  be  engaged  in  research  Involving  live 
aborted  human  fetuses. 

Flr.st,  let  n-.e  assure  you  that  the  NIH 
does  not  finance  or  conduct  research  on  live 
aborted  human  fetuses. 

In  carrying  out  our  basic  mission  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  nation,  the  NIH  con- 
ducts and  supports  a  major  portion  of  the 
biomedical  research  In  this  country.  All 
research  conducted  or  supported  by  NIH 
Involving  human  subjects  is  performed  un- 
der guidelines  which  require  the  protection 
of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  subjects,  the 
weighing  of  the  risks  of  such  activity  against 
Its  benefits  and  assurance  of  Informed  con- 
se.1t  from  the  subject.  We  agree  to  finance 
such  procedures  only  when  we  are  assured 
by  a  panel  of  experts  that  the  particular 
study  is  necessary,  and  that  It  holds  promise 
of  substantial  benefit  to  mankind.  We  re- 
quire that  the  local  expert  panel  know  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  research  Is 
to  be  done.  We  also  require  that  the  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  re- 
search be  made  by  persons  other  than  the 
scientist  who  plans  It.  Our  final  decision  to 
support  such  research  Involves  our  Judgment 
of  Its  scientific  merit  and  full  consideration 
for  the  ethical  Issues  It  presents. 

Since  our  present  guidelines  for  research 
with  human  subjects  were  adopted  in  1966, 
necessary  and  Ufe-savlng  research  activities 
have  grown  increasingly  complex  giving  rise 
to  new  and  unexpected  ethical  Issues.  For 
example,  It  was  during  this  period  that  re- 
ports began  to  be  received  of  research  upon 
live  human  fetuses  performed  In  certain  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

In  December  1972,  the  NIH  set  up  a  com- 
mittee to  make  a  comprehensive  review  of 
existing  guidelines  and  policies  on  the  pro- 
tection of  human  subjects  taking  Into  ac- 
count any  problems  which  might  be  foreseen 
from  new  areas  of  biomedical  Investigation 
which  offer  hope  for  Improving  health.  As  a 
part  of  this  review,  we  are  focusing  special 
attention  on  the  meaning  of  "Informed  con- 
sent" m  subjects  such  as  prisoners.  Institu- 
tionalized patients,  chUdren,  the  developing 
fetus  and  the  aborted  fetus. 

The  committee  has  made  no  recommenda- 
tion as  yet.  You  may  be  assured  that  before 
any  revised  or  new  policies  are  finally  rec- 
ommended or  adopted  on  any  of  the  many  Is- 
sues related  to  research  with  human  subjects 
opportunity  wUl  be  given  for  public  com- 
ment. We  are  convinced  that  this  approach 
to  the  problems  of  fetal  research,  as  well  as 
the  many  other  sensitive  current  questions 
about  the  use  of  human  subjects  will  lead  to 
responsible,  humane  and  defensible  policy 
conclusions. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  Interest  and 
would  be  most  happy  to  provide  further 
Information. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Sherman,  Ph.  D., 

Acting  Director. 

Mat  23,  1973. 

John  F.  Sherman,  Ph.  D. 

Acting  Director,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md. 


Dear  Dr.  Sherman:  This  Is  In  further  ref- 
erence to  your  letter  of  May  9,  1973. 

I  desire  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  which  was  set  up 
by  the  N.I.H.  last  December  to  study  guide- 
lines and  policies  on  research  on  human  sub- 
jects to  Include  research  on  human  fetuses. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  contact  these  Indi- 
viduals to  express  my  views  on  this  subject. 

In  further  reference  to  this  matter,  I  am 
enclosing  copies  of  articles  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  April  10  and  AprU 
13,  1973.  In  these  articles.  Dr.  Kurt  Hlrsch- 
horn  states  that  American  scientists  are  go- 
ing abroad  to  conduct  research  on  aborted 
human  fetuses  at  N.I.H.  expense. 

Is  this  a  true  statement?  If  not,  can  you 
verify  that  it  is  false? 

I  await  your  early  advice. 
Sincerely, 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
Member  of  Congress. 

National  Institittes  of  Health, 

Bethesda.  Md.,  May  25,  1973. 
Hon.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waslii7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mazzoli:  In  response  to  your 
request  of  May  23,  1973. 1  am  provldli'.g  here- 
with the  roster  of  members  of  the  Inter- 
agency Study  Group  for  Review  of  Policies 
on  Protection  of  Human  Subjects  In  Biomed- 
ical Research.  This  Is  the  group  which  was 
mentioned  In  my  May  9  letter  to  you  as  being 
engaged  in  a  comprehensive  review  of  exist- 
ing guidelines  and  poUciec  on  the  protection 
of  human  subjects  In  research.  The  group  Is 
focusing  particular  attention  on  the  ques- 
tions surrounding  the  use  of  subjects  such 
as  prisoners,  institutionalized  patients,  chU- 
dren, the  developing  fetus  and  the  aborted 
fetus. 

To  assist  the  Study  Group  a  staff  paper  on 
the  subject  of  fetal  research  Is  being  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Charles  U.  Lowe,  Scientific 
Director,  National  Institute  of  ChUd  Health 
and  Human  Envelopment,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20014. 
Dr.  Lowe's  staff  paper  and  recommendations 
win  be  presented  to  the  Study  Group  about 
July  first.  After  review  in  draft  by  the 
Study  Group  and  before  approval  by  the 
NIH  Director  all  recommendations  for  new 
or  amended  guidelines  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  comment,  and  of  course  yotir 
comments  wUl  be  welcomed  and  given  care- 
ful attention. 

In  your  letter.  Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the 
truth  of  certain  published  statements  to  the 
effect  that  American  scientists  are  going 
abroad  to  conduct  research  on  human  fetuses 
at  NIH  expense. 

During  the  week  of  AprU  10  we  conducted 
a  search  of  files  on  all  current  NIH  grants 
and  contracts  and  verified  that  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  research  Involving  the  use  of 
live  aborted  human  fetuses  Is  being  con- 
ducted with  NIH  support.  It  Is  possible  that 
Individuals  who  are  or  have  been  grantees 
of  NIH  might  have  carried  out  such  re- 
search though  we  are  not  aware  of  It.  In 
any  case  NTH  Is  not  supporting  and  has  not 
knowingly  supported  research  with  live 
aborted  human  fetuses. 

If  we  can  provide  additional  information, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yoiu's, 

John  F.  Sherman,  Ph.  D., 

Acting  Director. 

Stttdt  Group  for  Review  or  Policies  on 
Protection  of  Human  Subjects  in  Bio- 
medical Research 

rostes 
Dr.  Ronald  W.  Lamont-Havers,  Chairman, 
Deputy  Director,  National  Institute  of  Arth- 
ritis, Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases,  Na- 


tional  Institutes  of   Health.  9000   Rockvllle 
Pike,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20014. 

Mr.  Seymour  Bress,  Executive  Secretary, 
Division  of  Research  Grants,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  Westwood  Bldg.,  5333  West- 
bard  Avenue,  Washington,  D  C.  20016. 

Dr.    Thomas   Chalmers.   Director,   Clinical 
Center,  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
or 

Dr.  Roger  Black,  Associate  Director,  Clini- 
cal Center,  National  Institutes  of  Health 
9000  Rockvllle  Pike.  Bethesda,  Maryland 
20014. 

Dr.  Carl  Douglass,  Deputy  Director,  Divi- 
sion Research  Grants,  National  Institvites  of 
Health,  Westwood  Bldg.,  5333  Westbard  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

Miss  Mary  McEnlry,  Assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector for  Regulatory  Affairs,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (BD-30),  Parklawn  Bldg., 
5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockvllle,  Maryland  20852. 

Mr.  Joel  Mangel,  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Parklawn 
Bldg..  5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockvuie,  Maryland 
20852. 

Dr.  Murray  Goldstein.  Associate  Director 
for  Extramural  Progrsuns,  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke.  National 
Institute  of  Health,  9000  Rockvllle  Pike,  Be- 
thesda, Maryland  20014. 

Dr.  Leon  J.\cobs,  Associate  Director  for 
Collaborative  Research,  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector, National  Institutes  of  Health,  9000 
RockvUle  Pike,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20014. 

Dr.  Carl  Leventhal,  Assistant  to  the  Dep- 
uty Director  for  Science,  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector, National  Institutes  of  Health,  9000 
Rockvllle  Pike,  Bethesda,  Maryland  20014. 

Dr.  Charles  McCarthy,  Office  of  Legislative 
Analysis,  Office  of  the  Director,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  9000  Rockvllle  Pike,  Be- 
thesda, Maryland  20014. 

Dr.  Richard  B.  Stephenson,  Training  0£tt- 
cer.  Office  of  the  Director,  Natlonsd  Institutes 
of  Health.  9000  Rockvllle  Pike,  Bethesda, 
Maryland  20014. 

Mr.  David  Kefauver,  Assistant  Director  for 
Extramural  Programs,  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  Parklawn  Bldg.,  5600  Fishers 
Lane,  RockvUle,  Maryland  20852. 

Dr.  Prances  O.  Kelsey,  Scientific  Investi- 
gations Staff,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Parklawn  Bldg.,  5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rock- 
vllle, Maryland  20852. 

Dr.  Franklin  Neva,  Chief,  Laboratory  of 
Parasitic  Diseases,  National  Institute  of  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  9000  Rockvllle  Pike,  Be- 
thesda, Maryland  20014. 


Need  for  a  Total  PROHiBmoN  Against  Rx- 
SE.^RCH  Involving  Live  Human  Fetuses 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  In 
response  to  the  glare  of  publicity,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  has  recently  pro- 
mulgated a  policy  statement  Indicating  that 
It  knows  of  no  circumstances  which  would 
Justify  NIH  support  fOr  research  Involving  a 
live  human  fetus. 

I  would  like  to  contend  that  this  state- 
ment Is  wholly  Inadequate  since  it  clearly 
leaves  the  door  wide  open  for  the  future 
discovery  of  circumstances,  which  in  NIH's 
opinion  might  Justify  such  morally  repugnant 
research. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion — and  also  my 
reading  of  public  sentiment — that  there  can 
be  no  circumstances  which  would  Justify 
the  use  of  public  moneys  In  support  of  prac- 
tices so  disrespectful  of  human  life.  Nor,  do 
I  feel  that  such  research  should  even  receive 
verbal  support  from  a  public  agency. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  caU 
upon  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  to  Join 
me  in  requesting  that  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  adopt  a  policy  of  absolute  prohibi- 
tion against  any  form  of  support  for  research 
Involving  live  human  fettises. 
Additionally,  I  Insert  In  the  Record  the 
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following  two  articles  by  Mr.  Victor  CObn, 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  10,  1973  and  April  13.  1973,  respectively: 

NEH  CoNSOEBiNC  Ethics — Livk-Fetus 
Research  Disatkd 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

The  possibility  of  using  newly-delivered 
human  fetuses — products  of  abortions — for 
medical  research  before  they  die  is  being 
strenuously  debated  by  federal  health  offl- 
clals. 

So  Is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  federal 
funds  ought  to  be  used  to  support  such  re- 
search In  a  country  where  abortion  Is  con- 
sidered Immoral   by  millions. 

A  proposal  to  permit  such  studies  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  13  months  ago.  It  was  disclosed  yes- 
terday by  a  doctors'  newspaper,  Ob.-Oyn. 
(Obstetrician-Gynecologist )   News. 

Officials  at  NIH.  prime  source  of  funds  for 
American  research  laboratories,  differed  yes- 
terday on  whether  the  recommendation  had 
at  least  temporarily  become  "NIH  policy." 

But  they  agreed  that  NIH  la  considering 
the  ethics  of  the  matter  afresh  In  the  light  of 
last  year's  revelation  of  an  Alabama  syphilis 
study  in  which  the  human  subjects  were 
neither  Informed  about  their  disease  nor 
treated  for  It. 

They  also  agreed  that  most  scientists  feel 
that  It  Is  both  moral  and  Important  to  health 
progress  to  use  some  Intact,  living  fetuses — 
fetuses  too  young  and  too  small  to  live  for 
any  amount  of  time— for  medical  study. 

Most  such  scientists  would  apparently 
agree  with  the  recommendations  of  still  an- 
other NIH  advisory  body — made  In  Septem- 
ber. 1971,  but  again  not  disclosed  until  yes- 
terday— that  a  fetus  used  In  research  must 
meet  at  least  two  out  of  three  criteria:  (1) 
It  be  no  older  than  20  weeks:  (2)  no  more 
than  500  grams  (1.1  pounds)  In  weight;  and 
(3)  no  longer  than  25  centimeters  (9.8 
Inches)  from  crown  to  heel. 

Such  tiny  Infants  if  delivered  Intact  may 
often  live  for  an  hour  or  so  with  beating 
heart  after  abortion. 

They  cannot  live  longer  without  aid,  pri- 
marily because  their  lungs  are  still  unex- 
panded.  But  artlflclal  aid — fresh  blood  and 
fresh  oxygen — might  keep  them  alive  for 
three  or  four  hours. 

Scientists  in  Great  Britain  and  several 
other  countries  are  regularly  doing  studies 
In  this  way,  medical  sources  said  yesterday. 

British  scientists  generally  work  under  a 
Bet  of  strict  though  unofficial  guidelines  set 
last  year  by  a  government  commission  named 
to  end  what  virtually  everyone  agreed  was 
an  abuse — obtaining  months-old  fetuses  for 
research  and  keeping  them  alive  for  up  to 
three  or  four  days. 

Before  permitting  research  on  fetuses  said 
the  British  commission,  a  hospital  ethics 
committee  must  satisfy  Itself  "that  the  re- 
quired Information  cannot  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way." 

This  Is  often  the  case,  one  well-known 
genetics  researcher.  Dr.  Kurt  Klrschhom  of 
New  York's  Mount  Slnal  Hospital  and  Medi- 
cal School,  said  in  an  Interview  yesterday. 
Indeed,  he  added,  some  n.S.  scientists  are 
going  to  Sweden  or  Japan  or  other  countries 
to  do  such  research  amd  doing  so  with  the 
help  of  their  NIH  funds. 

Using  the  fetus,  Hlrschhorn  said,  it  may 
be  possible  "to  learn  how  differentiation  oc- 
curs"— the  way  cells  develop  Into  different 
parts  of  the  body.  "We  could  learn  more 
about  Inborn  anomalies,"  or  birth  defects. 

"I  don't  think  It's  unethical,"  he  said.  "It's 
not  possible  to  make  this  fetus  into  a 
child,  therefore  we  can  consider  It  as  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  tissue.  It  is  the  same 
principle  as  taking  a  beating  heart  from 
Bomeone  and  making  use  of  it  In  another- 
person." 


Dr.  Andrew  Hellegers,  professor  of  obstet- 
rics at  Georgetown  University  and  director  of 
the  Kennedy  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Hu- 
man Reproduction  and  Bloethlcs,  argued  with 
this  view  at  one  NIH  advlsorj-  meeting.  "It 
appears,"  he  said,  "that  we  want  to  make  the 
chance  for  survival  the  reason  for  the 
exf)erlment." 

"Isn't  that  the  British  approach?"  another 
member  asked  him. 

"It  was  the  German  approach.  'If  It  is  go- 
ing to  die,  you  might  as  well  use  It,"  "  Helle- 
gers replied,  referring  to  Nazi  experiments  on 
doomed  concentration  camp  Inmates  during 
World  War  II. 

Despite  some  views  like  his,  an  NIH  Human 
Embryology  and  Development  Study  Section 
decided  in  September.  1971,  that:  "Planned 
scientific  studies  of  the  human  fetus  must 
be  encouraged  if  the  outlook  for  maternal 
and  fetal  patients  Is  to  be  Improved.  Accept- 
able formats  for  the  conduct  of  .  .  .  carefully 
safeguarded,  well  controlled  Investigations 
must  be  found." 

For  example,  this  group  warned,  "under  no 
circumstances"  should  attempts  be  made  to 
keep  a  fetus  alive  Indefinitely  for  research. 

The  study  section's  recommendations  were 
greatly  modified  by  the  National  Advisory 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development  Coun- 
cil— the  advisory  group  to  NIH's  National  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  and  Htunan  Develop- 
ment— In  March,  1972. 

"It  was  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
visory councils  recommendations  were  ac- 
cepted last  year."  Dr.  Philip  Corfman,  acting 
director  of  the  Child  Health  Institute,  said 
yesterday.  "But  everyone  knew  they  would 
require  more  work  on  specific  guidelines." 

However,  Dr.  Charles  U.  Lowe,  the  Insti- 
tute's scientific  director — who  was  asked  last 
year  to  head  a  group  to  help  develop  such 
guidelines — said:  "The  council  statement 
was  sent  to  the  director  of  NIH,  but  It  Is  not 
at  the  present  time  policy.  It  has  no  standing 
except  as  a  council  expression." 

The  Child  Health  Institute  Is  supporting 
no  research  using  live.  Intact  fetuses,  he  said. 
Other  sources  said  they  know  of  no  such  proj- 
ects supported  by  any  NIH  institute,  though 
one  added,  "we'd  have  to  survey  some  12,000 
projects  to  be  sure." 

Lowe  said  he  personally  agrees  with  the 
British  commission's  feeling  that  such  re- 
search Is  proper  and  ethical  If  properly  con- 
trolled. 

"But  I  haven't  decided  In  my  own  mind 
yet,"  he  added,  "whether  we  can  go  along 
with  Great  Britain,  using  federal  dollars. 
First,  we  have  an  articulate  Catholic  minor- 
ity which  disagrees.  Second,  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial and  articulate  black  minority"  sen- 
sitive on  issues  of  human  life. 

Hlrschhorn  for  his  part  argued:  "How  do 
we  know  what  drugs  do  to  the  fetus  unless 
we  find  out?"  A  position  Is  needed,  he  main- 
tained, between  those  "who  say  we're  not 
doing  any  harm  to  a  fetus  that's  going  to  die 
anyway"  and  those  who  would  reqtilre 
"highly  complex  forms"  before  a  medical 
scientist  can  do  anything. 

STATEMENT  ON  RESEARCH 

Note. — This  statement  backing  the  regu- 
lated use  of  human  fetuses  In  medical  re- 
search was  approved  In  March,  1972,  by  the 
National  Advisory  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  Council  but  not  made  public. 
The  council  Is  an  advisory  body  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Htunan 
Development,  part  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

Scientific  studies  of  the  huma-  fetus  are 
an  Integral  and  necessary  part  of  research 
concerned  with  the  health  of  women  and 
children.  Because  of  the  unique  problems  in- 
volved and  a  growing  competence  and  Inter- 
est In  this  field  ethically  and  scientifically 
acceptable  guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  such 
Investigation  must   be  developed. 


In  all  cases,  applicable  state  and/or  na- 
tional lawsshedl  be  binding. 

Guidelines  for  human  investigation  used 
to  protect  the  rights  of  minors  and  other 
helpless  subjects  are  applicable. 

The  study  protocol  must  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  appropriate  Institutional 
review  committee  to  Insure  that  the  rights 
of  the  mother  and  fetus  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered. 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  committees  to  In- 
sure that  the  Investigator  shall  not  be  In- 
volved In  the  decision  to  terminate  a  preg- 
nancy, the  product  of  which  is  intended  for 
study  within  his  own  research  grant  or 
authority. 

Continuing  review  by  the  institutional 
committee  must  be  undertaken  in  approved 
projects. 

Informed  consent  must  be  obtained  from 
the  appropriate  party(les). 


NIH  Vows  Not  To  Fttnd  Fetus  Work 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  will  not 
fund  research  on  live  aborted  human  fetuses 
anyplace  in  the  world  It  promised  yesterday 
In  a  policy  statement  that  Is  likely  to  become 
government-wide  practice  soon  and  probably 
a  guide  for  most  American  scientists. 

NIH,  from  its  headquarters  in  Bethesda, 
finances  nearly  half  of  all  U.S.  medical  re- 
search, and  the  federal  government  finances 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  country's  $3.5  bil- 
lion a  year  total. 

NIH  "does  not  now  support"  any  such  re- 
search, said  Dr.  Robert  Berliner,  deputy  di- 
rector lor  science,  and  "we  know  of  no  cir- 
cumstances at  present  or  In  the  foreseeable 
future  which  would  justify  NIH  support." 

Some  scientists  have  said  that  at  least  a 
few  research  programs  involving  study  of  live 
aborted  refuses  In  the  short  time  before  they 
die  have  been  supported  with  NIH  funds, 
some  of  them  performed  by  U.S.  scientists 
abroad. 

Dr.  Charles  U.  Lowe,  scientific  director  of 
NIH's  National  Institute  for  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  qualified  Ber- 
liner's statement  slightly  by  commenting, 
"You  know  we're  dealing  with  14,000  grants," 
and  "we  are  not  Insofar  as  we  know"  financ- 
ing any  such  work. 

Berliner's  statement  was  read  to  nearly  200 
Roman  Catholic  high  school  students  gath- 
ered In  an  NIH  auditorium  for  questions  and 
protest.  The  students  were  organized  by  a 
group  from  the  Stone  Ridge  Country  Day 
School  of  the  Sacred  Heart  led  by  Renee 
Meter,  Theo  Tuomey  and  Maria  Shrlver,  17, 
daughter  of  Sargeant  Shrlver. 

The  students  got  together  after  a  Wash- 
ington Post  story  Tuesday  reported  that  fed- 
eral health  officials  were  debating  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  studies  and  were  considering 
Issuing  federal  guidelines  for  anyone  doing 
them. 

"Why  are  they  drawing  up  guidelines  If 
they  don't  Intend  to  use  live  fetuses?"  one 
skeptical  questioner  asked  Dr.  Lowe,  refer- 
rlna:  to  federal  advisory  groups  who  have  In 
fact  supported  the  Idea  of  some  such  re- 
search. 

"Any  organization  develops  policy  throtigh 
re\-lew,"  Lowe  replied.  The  advisory  groups 
were  made  up  on  non-federal,  university  sci- 
entists, and  "they  can  say  anything  they 
want,"  Lowe  said,  but  "pollcv  is  made  bv 
NIH." 

Research  involving  the  fetus  has  been 
going  on  In  manv  countries  with  liberal 
abortion  policies.  Many  medical  scientists  are 
eager  to  study  fetal  developments  as  a  guide 
to  prevention  and  treatment  of  many  dis- 
eases and  abnormalities. 

Such  research  has  focused  on  two  main 
kinds  of  proced'.ires:  some  st-.idles  dnrlncr 
the  minutes  or  hours  while  some  fetii^es 
still   live  or  can   be   kept   alive,   and   opera- 
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tlons  on  fetuses  to  get  cells  or  organs  that 
can  be  kept  alive  In  the  laboratory. 

It  Is  only  the  first  kind  that  NIH  said 
yesterday  that  It  would  not  support.  Merely 
taking  tissues  for  study  "Is  about  the  same 
thing  as  taking  kidneys  or  a  heart  for  a 
heart  transplant,"  said  Dr.  Berliner  In  an 
Interview. 

Lowe  told  the  students  that  "I  see  no 
need  at  this  point"  for  studies  of  the  live 
fetus,  though  he  admitted  that  many  scien- 
tists m  the  Scandinavian  nations,  Britain 
and  the  United  States  feel  differently. 

As  to  reports  that  some  U.S.  scientists 
have  done  such  research  In  trips  abroad, 
some  of  them  with  NIH  funds,  Lowe  said, 
"I  can't  agree"  that  this  has  happened. 
Also,  he  said,  "I  object  strongly  to  profes- 
sional scientists  doing  In  other  countries 
what  ethics  here  would  not  permit." 

In  a  series  of  statements  preceding  this 
week's  meeting,  officials  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference  called  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  "protecting  the  life  of 
the  unborn,"  for  a  national  commission  of 
theologians,  scientists,  lawyers  and  citizens 
to  monitor  scientific  advances  and  recom- 
mend ethical  guidelines,  and  for  congres- 
sional study  and  regulation  of  experiments 
on  human  beings. 

John  Cardinal  Krol  of  Philadelphia, 
speaking  for  the  conference's  executive 
committee,  expressed  "shock"  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  federal  support  of  studies  on  live, 
aborted  babies.  "If  there  Is  a  more  unspeak- 
able crime  than  abortion  itself,"  he  said 
"It  is  using  victims  of  abortions  as  living 
human  guinea  pigs." 

In  other  statements; 

The  Catholic  Bishops'  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Population  and  Pro-Life  Affairs  termed 
the  matter  "cause   for  moral   outrage." 

The  Washington  area's  St.  Luke's  Guild 
of  Catholic  Physicians  stated  unequivocal 
opposition  to  experimental  use  of  living 
fetuses  "at  any  time  and  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

Maryland  Right  to  Life,  and  anti-abortion 
group,  pointed  out  that  the  Maryland  Gen- 
eral Assembly  this  year  passed  a  Joint  reso- 
lution calling  on  Congress  to  propo.se  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  protect  unborn 
human  beings — Intended  to  xipset  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  abortion. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  May  6,  1973] 
Fetuses — What  Price  Reseakch? 

Washington. — A  few  years  ago,  medical 
scientists  in  Helsinki  injected  rubella  vac- 
cine Into  35  pregnant  women  who  were 
scheduled  to  have  abortions.  The  doctors 
wanted  to  find  out  what  effect  the  live  virus 
in  the  vaccine  would  have  on  the   fetuses. 

The  experimental  question  was  impor- 
tant and  could  not  really  be  answered  by 
animal  research.  Rubella,  also  known  as 
German  measles,  is  a  major  cause  of  still- 
births and  birth  defects,  and  the  vaccine 
was  developed  to  prevent  them,  yet  it  was 
not  clear  whether  the  vaccine  would  be 
safe  to  use  in  a  pregnant  woman.  The 
study  strengthened  the  evidence  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  the  fetus. 

So  there  was  reason  for  the  experiments, 
but  was  It  ethical  to  do  them?  There  was 
nothing  in  the  research  that  was  going  to 
help  the  fetuses,  nor  could  their  "Informed 
consent"  be  obtained. 

A  final  report  on  the  project  was  pub- 
lished last  summer  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine.  The  authors  Included 
not  only  the  doctors  In  Finland  but  also 
American  scientists  of  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University  and  the  National  Instit- 
utes of  Health. 

Although  the  report  caused  no  ethical 
stir  at  the  time,  It  Is  doubtful  that  the 
American  participation  In  the  project 
would  be  possible  now.  The  climate  of 
opinion  seems  to  have  changed. 


While  this  has  happened  totally  inde- 
pendently of  the  rubella  story,  that  project 
does  exemplify  the  growing  problem  con- 
cerning research  involving  the  fetus.  The 
Issues  are  complicated  and  are  often  laden 
with  emotion.  If  a  fetus  Is  to  be  aborted 
and  therefore  cannot  survive,  is  it  not 
wasteful  to  throw  it  away  without  attempts 
at  learning  things  that  might  help  other 
babies  survive  or  avoid  crippling  defects? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  Is  human,  does 
anyone  have  the  right  to  do  research  on  it 
without  consent — and  whose  consent?  The 
mother  would  ordinarily  be  the  person  to 
ask,  but  she  has  already  asked  for  abortion. 
Can  she  be  said  to  have  the  best  interest  of 
the  fetus  at  heart? 

One  question  often  raised  by  laymen  is 
whether  or  not  experiments  on  the  fetus 
could  Inflict  pain.  But  the  term  "pain"  is 
subjective.  It  has  no  meaning  unless  the 
subject  is  conscious  and  the  fetus,  presum- 
ably. Is  not.  One  of  the  Ironies  of  the  al- 
ready tangled  problems  of  fetal  research  is 
that  anyone  dissatisfied  with  that  answer 
could  only  dispute  it  by  doing  research  on 
the  fetus. 

The  Issues  concerning  fetal  research  have 
arisen  in  this  country  because  of  several 
factors,  only  one  of  which  is  the  recent 
liberalization  of  abortion  laws.  In  recent 
years  scientists  have  gained  Increasing  abil- 
ity to  maintain  life  artificially  In  the  labora- 
tory. There  Is  continued  scientific  Impetus 
and  need  to  learn  more  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  human  development  and  Its  prob- 
lems. .  .  .  The  question  was:  is  it  Justifiable 
to  use  aborted  human  fetuses  In  research 
aimed  directly  at  developing  artificial  means 
of  keeping  an  early  premature  baby  alive 
until  It  Is  sufficiently  developed  to  live  on 
its  own?  Dr.  Robert  S.  Morlson.  professor  of 
science  and  society  at  Cornell,  argued  that, 
with  proper  safeguards.  It  Is  permissible.  He 
said  that  the  research  could  be  of  great  help 
to  future  babies,  and  that  the  experiments 
on  the  aborted  fetus  did  not  alter  Its  pros- 
pects for  life  because  the  decision  to  abort 
had  already  decided  that.  He  noted  that  a 
special  problem  would  arise  If  the  research 
progressed  far  enough  to  offer  the  prospects 
of  survival  to  the  aborted  fetus  under 
study — a  fetus  by  definition  no  longer 
wanted  by  the  mother. 

Sumner  B.  Twlss  Jr.  of  the  Department  of 
Religious  Studies  at  Brown  University  said 
the  research  in  question  should  not  be 
done.  He  argued  that  it  raised  Insoluble 
problems  concerning  "informed  consent." 
serious  moral  problems  involving  disposal  of 
the  fetus  at  the  end  of  the  experiments  and 
a  real  dilemma  when  the  research  neared 
the  stage  of  being  successful. 

The  example  the  two  men  discussed  was 
not  hypothetical,  but  was  the  subject  of  an 
actual  research  grant  application  In  Britain, 
where  a  review  committee  decided  in  favor 
of  the  project. 

Dr.  Andr*  Hellegers.  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  Georgetown  University. 
believes  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  already  ruled  that  women 
have  rights  to  abortion,  may  ultimately  have 
to  rule  on  the  question  of  whether  a  fetus, 
viable  or  not.  has  Individual  rights  once  it 
has  been  removed  from  the  womb. 

Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzed. 

Mr.  FP.ENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
on  his  statement,  and  wish  to  be  associ- 
ated with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  his  association. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only  conclude  by 
saying  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  least 
Congress  can  do  today — a  Congress  w  hich 
as  has  been  earlier  pointed  out  would  not 
be  shunted  o£F  onto  the  sidetrack  on  the 
great,  major,  profound  life  and  death  is- 
sues of  this  country  and  of  this  world, 
and  which  should  reassert  itself  on  these 
issues — is  to  say  that  we  today  feel,  not- 
withstanding what  may  be  clear  though 
unwritten  policy;  notwithstanding  what 
might  be  the  unwritten  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  NIH  regarding  human  experi- 
mentation: we  say  today  that  life  is  too 
precious  to  be  experimented  with.  We  say 
today  that  life  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  hu- 
man Infant  should  not  be  played  around 
with,  we  should  not  play  God  with  peo- 
ple, and  we  should  bring  these  reprehen- 
sible practices  to  a  halt  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  today  in  opposing  experimentation 
on  living  fetuses,  and  compliment  him 
on  focusing  attention  on  this  despicable 
practice. 

This  is  a  practice  which  seems  to  have 
grow  in  acceptability  in  medical  re- 
search circles,  due  to  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  lack  of 
adequate  restrictions  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment goes  on  record  as  opposing  this 
practice,  signaling  Congress  intent  to  re- 
spect the  dignity  of  life.  Regardless  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  past 
or  future  status  of  the  fetuses  upon 
which  experiments  are  being  performed, 
I  think  we  have  to  morally  put  a  stop 
to  this  practice  and  any  similar  en- 
croachments upon  the  misuse  of  living 
humans.  To  allow  such  practices  to  con- 
tinue and  possibly  expand  into  other 
areas  strikes  me  as  nothing  short  of  a 
20th  century  form  of  barbarism. 

As  we  expand  our  knowledge  about  the 
human  organism  and  expand  our  cap- 
abilities for  living  longer,  transplanting 
materials  from  one  organism  to  another, 
and  performing  mental  and  physical  op- 
erations which  can  substantially  alter 
the  character  of  an  individual,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  be  on  special  guard  to 
make  sure  that  the  dignity  of  human 
life  is  not  violated.  Experimentation  is 
fine,  and  advances  in  science  and  medi- 
cine are  to  be  welcomed,  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  undermining  the  very  thing  which 
we  are  seeking  to  improve  through  sci- 
ence— the  value  of  a  human   life. 

Mr.  Hn.TJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HitLis). 

Mr.  HTTTiTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky on  his  statement,  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarkr. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder  > . 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  Third  District  of  Kentucky  has 
done  his  homework.  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  bringing  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
on  his  remarks  and  associate  myself  with 
those  remarks.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  taking  the  well  and  bringing  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo). 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Guyer). 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  being  100  percent  in 
favor  of  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  stand  up  and  be 
coimted,  and  I  want  to  be  identified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the 
Roncallo  amendment  and  am  proud  to 
say  that  this  measure  may  well  be  the 
first  breakthrough  in  this  Congress  for 
the  most  Importruit  "Right  to  Life" 
principle. 

I  heartily  concur  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  that  a  human  life,  how- 
ever tiny,  and  however  brief  its  candle 
of  light  may  be  permitted  to  glow,  is 
entitled  to  its  God-given  place  on  Earth, 
and  the  dignity  of  an  entity  in  life  as  in 
death. 

The  horrendous  reports  of  doctors 
performing  experiments  on  human,  live 
fetuses  both  abroad  and  in  this  coimtry, 
such  as  the  incident  of  a  British  doctor 
taking  a  human  fetus  from  a  14-year- 
old  girl,  and  subjecting  it  to  callous  tests 
and  experiments,  is  both  morally  and 
humanly  illicit. 

Tiie  highest  court  in  our  land,  which 
in  one  verdict  announces  that  a  proven 
murderer  cannot  be  given  capital 
punishment  for  his  crime,  and  then  in 
another  verdict  annoimces  that  the 
taking  of  a  human  life  by  abortion,  is 
legal — poses  a  problem  as  to  the  rights 
of  all  of  us  human  beings.  What  are  the 
rights  of  these  tiny  lives?  They  are  in- 
capable of  giving  consent  to  their  being 
used  as  experimental  subjects.  Who  can 
morally  and  legally  give  consent  for 
them — their  parents,  the  state,  or  who? 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  today  for 
standing  up  and  being  counted  in  sup- 
port of  an  amendment  which  will  make 
crystal  clear  that  no  funds  appropriated 
under  this  measure,  nor  any  similar  act 
or  authority  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  may  be  used  at 
the  expense  of  live  human  fetuses.  They 
may  in  many  cases  have  not  had  protec- 
tors, but  today  the  U.S.  Congress  is  say- 
ing they  will  have. 

As  this  amendment  and  the  bill  it  em- 
braces, which  surely  will  assist  our  re- 
searchers to  explore  the  hidden  myster- 
ies of  cancer,  heart  di-sease.  dental  and 
mental  health,  and  related  areas  of  un- 
conquered  life-takers,  is  passed  into 
statute,  all  of  us  can  have  the  good  warm 
feeling  of  accomplishment  today. 

This  little  floor  drama,  which  burst 
into  near  acclamation,  may  just  be  the 
voice  and  the  rising  curtain  to  herald 
the  opening  of  the  door  on  the  related 


legislative  measures,  some  of  which  are 
locked  up  in  committee  and  subconunit- 
tee.  By  such  breakthrough,  may  be  the 
vehicle  that  proclaims  from  the  Nation's 
Capital  that  life  in  America  is  still  pre- 
cious ;  that  all  human  beings,  young  and 
old,  have  divine  legacies  and  God-given 
dignity  which  shall  be  esteemed  both  by 
precept  and  example  by  all  of  us. 

Mr,  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  the  House  to  know  the  background 
of  this  issue.  Of  course  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  and  nm  the  risk  of  the  vote 
being  misinterpreted. 

It  is  the  current  policy;  it  is  the  estab- 
lished policy;  it  is  the  acting  policy  of 
any  research  supported  now  by  the  NIH 
that  there  shall  be  no  research  on  a  live 
fetus.  Now,  the  committee  heard,  how- 
ever, that  in  Sweden  such  an  experiment 
was  conducted  and  that  it  was  mistak- 
enly supported  by  a  grant  from  NIH. 
When  NIH  found  out,  they  stopped  it. 

But  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  this 
type  of  research  shall  not  be  done,  we 
put  into  the  language  of  the  bill  that  no 
research  supported  by  any  funds  from 
NIH  shall  be  carried  on  in  an  unethical 
manner.  The  bill,  therefore,  handles  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  right  now  a  committee 
in  the  other  body  has  already  started 
hearings  on  this  whole  problem  of  ethics 
in  biomedical  research.  The  Senate 
hearings  are  not  just  on  research  on 
the  fetus,  but  on  all  of  these  ethical  prob- 
lems such  as  research  on  prisoners,  im- 
proper drug  use,  and  on  research  being 
conducted  on  patients  without  their  full 
knowledge  of  their  risk. 

A  whole  range  of  problems  is  involved. 
That  is  the  way  the  problem  should  be 
handled,  rather  than  picking  out  a  situa- 
tion here  or  there  and  not  covering  those 
other  situations. 

By  simply  picking  out  one  we  run  the 
risk  of  an  interpretation  that  would  say. 
"We  approve  of  other  situations  which 
are  just  as  imethical."  The  committee 
language  clearly  says,  "No,  we  do  not  ap- 
prove any  of  them." 

I  believe  that  is  the  position  the  House 
wants  to  take. 

Our  subcommittee  will  go  into  this  en- 
tire range  of  problems  later  in  hearings. 
We  anticipate  action  by  the  other  body. 
I  do  not  believe  the  House  at  this  time 
wants  to  say,  "We  are  going  to  single  this 
one  problem  out." 

The  language  says  there  shall  be  no 
support  for  any  unethical  research.  That 
is  the  position  I  believe  each  individual 
Member  would  want  to  take,  a  total  pro- 
hibition, including  a  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  fetuses. 

I  would  urge  that  the  committee  be 
supported  on  the  language.  The  commit- 
tee vnW  go  into  the  specific  problem  in 
a  proper  forum. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  for 
yielding. 


Does  the  gentleman  have  any  way  In 
which  he  can  assure  the  House — perhaps 
by  inserting  a  statement  in  the  Record 
which  says  so — that  the  clear  and  un- 
equivocal position  of  NIH  is  not  to  con- 
sider as  ethical  research  on  fetuses? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes,  we  do  have  that, 
and  we  will  put  it  in  the  Record.  We  have 
a  letter  from  HEW.  We  will  get  tliat 
statement. 

I  will  do  that  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  only  say  fur- 
ther along  that  line  that  if,  for  instance, 
the  House  were  to  vote  today  to  disap- 
prove experiments  on  live  fetuses 

Mr.  ROGERS.  We  have  done  that  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  House  were  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Roncallo)  I  do  not  believe  the  Hoi:ise 
would  be  on  record  as  saying  that  every- 
thing else,  the  Tuskegee  experiment  or 
anything  else,  is  approved. 

Mr.  ROGERS,  If  we  do  it  by  law  we 
will. 

Mr.  MAZZOLLHow? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Because  we  run  the  risk 
of  singling  out  one  problem  and  be  sub- 
ject to  an  interpretation  of  denying  what 
the  committee  has  done  in  broad  policy. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  think  the 
House  would  be  saying  only  that  this  ex- 
perimentation on  the  human  fetus  is  so 
reprehensible  as  to  be  illegal,  and  that 
any  other  experiment  may  later  be  said 
to  be  the  same. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  is  already  illegal  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  across  to  the  gen- 
tleman. This  bill  covers  that  problem,  as 
well  as  the  Tuskegee  problem,  as  well  as 
the  improper  research  on  prisoners,  as 
well  as  the  Improper  research  on  per- 
sons who  have  not  been  advised  of  their 
rights. 

I  believe  we  should  not  simply  single 
this  out  at  this  time,  because  it  might 
negate  the  broad  general  approach  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOG  AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due  respect  for 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  I 
do  not  believe  these  are  times  for  half 
measures.  I  believe  it  is  important  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  go  on  record 
today  indicating  that  we  do  have  respect 
for  human  life. 

There  are  some  significant  differences 
between  the  case  alluded  to  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  relation  to 
the  medical  experiments  on  prisoners. 
One  big  difference  is  that  when  a  prisoner 
dies,  a  death  certificate  must  be  filled  out 
indicating  the  cause  of  his  death.  No 
one  can  deny  that  taking  the  life  of  a  live 
fetus,  as  the  result  oi  an  abortion.  Is  the 
taking  of  the  life  of  a  human  being,  but 
there  is  no  requirement  that  a  death 
certificate  be  issued  regarding  the  death 
of  that  child. 

It  is  important  that  we  go  on  record 
today  in  support  of  human  Ufe.  We  have 
reached  a  point — because  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  on  January  22 
which  says  that  life  no  longer  has  any 
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value,  that  we  have  created  a  new  con- 
stitutional right  of  privacy  which  per- 
mits abortion.  It  means,  in  effect,  that 
the  day  before  an  actual  birth  that  the 
child  can  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues: 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  child 
of  minus  1  day  age  and  a  child  of  plus 
1  day  age?  Is  there  really  any  biological 
differences  in  a  human  being  at  that 
point  in  time? 

I  submit  that  there  is  not.  And  yet  the 
Supreme  Court  .recognizes  the  right  to 
life  of  the  latter,  but  not  the  former. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Roncallo)  for  his  amendment, 
and  J  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  go  on 
record  today  indicating  that  we  in  this 
body  do,  in  .♦'act,  respect  human  life,  we 
must  state  clearly  that  we  oppose  re- 
search on  live  fetuses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee says  that  he  has  assurances 
that  this  research  Is  not  going  to  take 
place.  The  facts  are  that  in  coimtries 
where  wholesale  abortion  has  been  ac- 
ceptable, experimentation  on  live  fe- 
tuses has  gone  forward  in  an  unregulated 
and  accepted  way. 

The  very  fact  that  NIH  would  conduct 
studies  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
should  fund  experimentation  on  live 
fetuses  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  very  definitely  are  considering  it. 
No  other  conclusion  is  possible. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  make  our 
position  eminently  clear  today.  We 
ought,  at  this  point  to  clarify  the  record 
on  our  position  that  we  cherish  human 
life. 

We  have  all  had  experiences  with  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  executive  branch.  If 
there  is  ever  a  loophole  for  them  to 
proceed  with  the  implementation  of  their 
own  ideas,  they  use  that  loophole.  If 
Congress  leaves  them  a  loophole,  NIH 
will  go  through  it  to  do  whatever  they 
want  to  do.  This  is  not  the  time  to  leave 
loopholes.  We  must  specifically  prohibit 
research  on  live  fetuses  regardless  of 
assurances  which  have  been  given  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  does  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  by  any  action  we 
take  here  today  we  will  stop  this  type  of 
operation  all  over  the  world. 

Now,  what  we  have  said  in  the  bill  and 
what  those  who  are  against  this  type 
of  research  have  said  is  that  no  Federal 
funds  can  support  any  such  research.  I 
have  already  said  that  they  have  assured 
us  that  it  is  not  their  policy,  that  this 
Is  not  done  In  the  United  States;  they 
thought  that  it  might  be  done  outside 
the  United  States,  but  the  bill  says  it 
shall  not  be  done  here. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

I  did  not  say  that  this  bill  is  going  to 
affect  what  is  going  on  in  other  countries. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  when  a  country 
adopts  a  position  to  allow  wholesale 
abortion,  when  it  is  decided  that  imbom 
life  has  no  value  and  is  expendable,  re- 


search on  live  fetuses  is  the  inevitable 
result. 

What  we  need  to  do  today  is  to  go 
on  record  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives saying  that  we  abhor  the  very  con- 
cept of  research  on  live  fetuses. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
what  the  committee  bill  does. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  one 
sentence  from  a  letter  which  I  received 
yesterday  from  Dr.  John  F.  Sherman  of 
the  NIH.  I  had  posed  the  specific  ques- 
tion to  him:  "Does  the  NIH  finance  this 
kind  of  experimentation?" 

His  sentence,  in  reply  to  my  question, 
on  page  2  of  his  letter,  is  as  follows : 

It  Is  possible  that  Individuals  who  are  or 
have  been  grantees  of  NIH  might  have  car- 
ried out  such  research  though  we  are  not 
aware  of  It. 

They  are  grantees,  though  they  are 
not  aware  of  it.  They  would  not  specifi- 
cally say  that  this  has  not  occtured  and, 
accordingly,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo) 
has  a  worthy  amendment,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

When  it  was  reported  last  month  that 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  was 
considering  financing  experimentation 
on  human  fetuses  alive  after  abortions, 
I  was  shocked  but  not  surprised. 

The  Supreme  Court  crossed  the  Ru- 
bicon in  its  January  22  decision  when 
they  declared  that  an  imbom  baby  is  of 
no  value,  that  it  is  a  "nonperson."  Since 
we  have  now  established  in  law  that 
the  fetus  has  no  rights  and  no  value,  it 
seems  academic  whether  we  experiment 
on  it  or  not. 

But  we  cannot  let  this  happen.  Ulti- 
mately we  must  restore  the  right  to  life 
to  the  imbom  child.  Today  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

At  this  point,  we  have  no  definitive 
statement  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  on  the  subject  of  experimenta- 
tion on  live  fetuses.  It  has  been  reported 
that  NIH  has  a  policy  against  live  fe- 
tus research,  but  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  changing  their  minds 
whenever  they  please. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
demonstrate  clearly  that  it  will  not  fund 
research  o^  this  sort.  If  we  fail  to  ex- 
pressly prohibit  this  research,  we  will  be 
contributing  to  the  disregard  for  life  ex- 
pressed by  the  Supreme  Court.  Let  us 
prove  that  America  is  not  morally  bank- 
rupt. Let  us  prove,  that  we  still  cherish 
and  value  human  life. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  has  recognized  the  need  for  a 
policy  to  be  set,  but  they  have  not  gone 
far  enough.  In  their  report  on  this  bill 
they  state  that  "present  ethical  stand- 
ards conduct  make  research  in  human 
fetuses  unethical."  however,  they  fail  to 
squarely  face  the  issue  and  adopt  a  clear 
pKjIicy   of   experimentation   prohibition. 


The  bill  restricts  research  "which  vio- 
lates any  ethical  standard  respecting 
research  adopted  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  or  their  respective  in- 
stitutes." Who  decides  what  is  ethical 
and  what  is  not.  Many  in  the  medical 
profession  feel  it  is  ethical  to  destroy  un- 
born children.  I  do  not  and  most  Ameri- 
cans do  not. 

If  Congress  does  not  overwhelmingly 
support  this  amendment  we  will  fail  the 
American  people.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  national  policy,  to 
set  a  moral  example  by  approving  this 
amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  and  take  the 
first  step  toward  restoring  the  value  of  a 
human  Ufe. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  must  oppose  the  ajnendment  of- 
fered by  the  Member  from  New  York 
(Mr,  Roncallo)  which  he  obviously  in- 
troduced in  good  faith  and  wliich  seeks 
to  perform  a  very  commendable  purpose. 

I  am  certainly  not  in  favor  of  prejudi- 
cial experimentation  on  any  human  be- 
ing whether  it  be  a  himian  fetus  inside 
its  mother's  womb,  an  aborted  fetus,  or 
any  human  being  at  any  stage  in  Its 
career  or  at  any  age.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  section  456  of  the  bill 
clearly  prohibits  any  research  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad  which  violates 
any  ethical  standard  respecting  research 
adopted  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  or  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  and  their  respective  Institutes. 
Clearly,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  it  would  not  be 
possible  imder  this  bill  to  conduct  the 
kind  of  objectionable  research  on  hu- 
man fetuses  that  is  contemplated  in  this 
amendment. 

I  am  very  much  concerned,  however, 
that  in  its  commendable  intent  the 
amendment  goes  much  farther  than  the 
author  intends  and  is  sufficiently  Im- 
precise in  its  language  so  that  it  might 
constitute  a  serious  problem  for  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  for  the  courts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amendment  pro- 
hibits research  on  a  fetus  which  is  out- 
side the  mother's  uterus  and  has  a  beat- 
ing heart.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  a 
fetus  is,  by  definition,  an  unborn  person 
and  therefore,  a  fetus,  by  definition, 
cotild  not  be  outside  the  mother's  uterus. 
I  believe  that  this  contradiction  implicit 
in  the  amendment  might  create  ser- 
ious questions  in  the  minds  of  anyone 
who  later  attempted  to  construe  the 
meaning  of  this  amendment. 

My  second  objection  to  the  amendment 
stems  from  its  total  prohibition  on  re- 
search on  any  such  fetus  if,  in  fact.  It 
can  be  at  some  time  determined  exactly 
what  It  is  under  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  the  amendment  Is 
directed  at  prohibiting  any  kind  of  re- 
search which  might  be  damaging  or  in 
any  way  prejudicial  to  the  survival, 
health,  or  comfort  of  such  a  fetus.  I 
would  contend  that  research  could  be 
conducted  quite  properly  on  life  saving 
drugs  or  devices  that  might  be  aimed  at 
preserving   or   enhancing   the    lives   of 
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such  fetuses  rather  than  being  damaging 
to  them.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
amendment,  if  it  passes,  could  prevent 
the  very  kind  of  research  that  would  be, 
in  the  long  run.  most  beneficial  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  those  same  unprotected 
young  humans  that  we  are  professing  to 
benefit  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  regret  that  I 
feel  that  I  must  oppose  this  well-inten- 
tioned amendment  with  the  full  convic- 
tion that  the  bill,  as  presented  by  the 
committee,  provides  very  satisfactory 
protections  in  this  area. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York  • .  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Roncallo. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  yeas  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  354,  nays  9, 
not  voting  69.  as  follows: 
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I  Roll   No.    1701 
TEAS— 354 


Abdnor 
.^ddabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
.\rcher 
.trends 
Armstrong 
.Ashley 
Aspln 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUI 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Bvirleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 


Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  SC. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif, 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Pulton 
Oaydos 
Qettys 


Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Cioodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Greg 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Marsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W  Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holtfleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
.  Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 


Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Suykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mall  Hard 

Mann 

Marazttl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matbia.a». 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills.  Ark. 

Minlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

Mitchell, 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 


Abzug 

Burton 

Deilenback 


,  Md. 
,  N.Y. 


O'Brien 

CHara 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  NY. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebelt 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

NAYS — 9 

Dell  urns 

Eckhardt 

Holtzman 


Steiger,  Wis. 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Btubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thomson,  Wis, 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Wiggins 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
WUliams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

OalU. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatea 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Qa. 
Young,  Dl. 
Young.  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Mallary 

Schroeder 

Stark 


NOT  VOTING— 69 


Adams 

Annunzlo 

Ashbrook 

BadUlo 

Beard 

Blaggl 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Bray 

Burke,  Calif. 

Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Cronin 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Oarza 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Esch 

Evins.  Tenn. 


Pisher 

Plynt 

Praser 

Puqua 

Goldwater 

Gubser 

Harvey 

H6bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keating 

Ketchum 

Landrum 

Leggett 

McCormack 

Madden 

Martin,  Nebr. 

MUford 

Mln.shall,  Ohio 

MoUohan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

O-NeUl 


Owens 

Parrls 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  m. 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Boy 

Sandman 

Spence 

Steelman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

White 

WUson. 

Charles.  Tex, 
Winn 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mln- 
shall  of  Ohio. 

Mr,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Hunt. 


Mr.  Price  of  Ullnols  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Gubser 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr,  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Blackburn 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr 
Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr,  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr,  Rarlck. 

Mr,  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr,  Madden  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr 
Seating. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr,  Owens  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  RandaU  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  MUford  with  Mr.  Parrls. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  that  I  was  not  recorded  on  this 
vote.  I  was  in  the  Chamber  before  this 
vote  was  announced,  but  I  was  not  rec- 
ognized. Had  I  had  the  opportunity  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  this 
amendment  passed. 

I  voted  for  it  because  I  did  not  want 
some  demagogue  to  say  I  voted  for  ex- 
perimentation on  fetuses.  But  I  do  not 
want  the  people  of  this  land  saying  I  am 
for  experimentation  not  covered  by  the 
amendment,  on  people  such  as  those  at 
Tiiskegee,  that  should  have  been  includ- 
ed here.  I  said  what  was  in  the  bill  was 
entirely  adequate,  but  the  House  would 
not  accept  that.  They  brought  up  an 
emotional  issue  and  of  course  I  voted  for 
it  because  how  could  anybody  vote  other- 
wise? Further,  I  wish  to  compUment 
those  with  the  courage  to  vote  no.  "No" 
was  the  right  vote  on  this  amendment, 
albeit  a  dangerous  one,  and  those  mem- 
bers are  to  be  complimented. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  heartily  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
chairman.  I  voted  "N6"  and  I  voted  "No" 
for  the  same  reason  he  has  stated  that 
he  voted  "Yes. " 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  of  the  committee,  I 
notice  on  page  15  of  the  committee  report 
a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  HETW 
in  which  this  sentence  appears : 
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The  cornerstone  of  the  administration's 
higher  education  sisslstance  efforts  has  been 
to  make  assistance  available  to  a2I  needy  stu- 
dents through  the  basic  opportunity  grant 
program  and  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  administered  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, 

My  first  question  is :  Are  students  who 
seek  to  be  involved  in  biomedical  re- 
search eligible  for  the  basic  opportunity 
grants? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  answer  to  that 
is  "No." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  They  are  disqualified 
for  the  basic  opportunity  grants? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic 
opportunity  grants,  because  of  the  rather 
inadequate  level  of  funding  provided  in 
the  supplemental  bill  in  an  amendment 
to  the  law  that  was  made  here  in  the 
House  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  are 
limited  in  the  coming  academic  year  to 
full-time  entering  students,  students  who 
are  attending  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  for  the  first  time,  and  those 
would  be  freshmen  in  effect.  So  no  one 
who  is  not  a  full-time,  flnst-time  stu- 
dent this  fall  would  be  eligible  for  a  basic 
opportunity  grant. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  That  Is  based  only  on 
the  level  of  funding,  am  I  correct?  If 
funding  is  more  adequate  this  coming 
fi.scal  year,  is  it  fair  to  assume  that  stu- 
dents under  this  program  would  be  eli- 
gible for  the  BOG's? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
existing  law,  even  when  the  1973  "first- 
time,  full-time"  limit  lapses,  and  even  If 
the  level  of  funding  reaches  a  higher 
point  than  I  would  anticipate  in  the 
immediate  future,  the  authorization  for 
basic  grants  is  limited  to  undergraduates. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  students  in  this 
type  of  training  be  eligible  for  the  stu- 
dent loan? 

Mr,  O'HARA.  Yes.  they  would. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7724 
concerns  biomedical  research  fellow- 
ships and  traineeships. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Over  the  past  42  years,  this  country 
has  developed  the  greatest  biomedical 
research  program  in  the  world.  That  pro- 
gram is  dependent  on  the  individuals 
available  to  do  research.  Without  the 
people,  there  will  not — cannot — ^be  a 
program.  And  unless  this  legislation  is 
approved,  the  supply  of  such  people  will 
be  in  severe  jeopardy. 

The  first  legislation  authorizing  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  support  the 
training  of  biomedical  researchers  was 
passed  in  1930.  Since  that  time,  at  least 
11  different  pieces  of  legislation  have 
broadened,  modified,  and  supported  that 
authority.  During  that  time,  the  num- 
ber of  biomedical  researchers — and  the 
amount  of  high  quality  research  done  in 
this  country — has  increased  greatly.  To- 
day, the  United  States  has  become  the 
world's  acknowledged  leader  in  medical 
research. 

But  in  its  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  this  administration  proposed 
the  phasing  out  of  all  training  and  fel- 
lowship grants  in  the  biomedical  area. 
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This  phase-out  would  be  conducted  grad- 
ually over  the  next  5  years  by  making  no 
new  commitments  and  allowing  existing 
commitments  to  expire. 

This  administration's  justification  for 
this  action  was  based  on  a  series  of  non 
sequiturs,  half  truths,  and  complete  fan- 
tasies. It  Is  clear  that  the  real  reason  for 
elimination  of  this  program  was  that  of 
reducing  the  Federal  budget.  While  we 
are  all  supportive  of  limitations  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  such  limitations  should 
not  threaten  programs  essential  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

In  "The  Training  Programs  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,"  a  volume  recently  published  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  au- 
thors recommend: 

Direct  support  of  the  training  of  candidate 
biomedical  scientists  for  careers  in  research 
be  reaffirmed  as  an  appropriate  and  necessary 
role  for  the  federal  government. 

Additionally,  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  Report,  "Scientific 
and  Educational  Basis  for  Improving 
Health,"  states: 

We  reconmiend  that  a  stable  base  be  estab- 
lished for  the  support  of  both  research  train- 
ing programs  and  fellowships  at  both  pre- 
doctoral  and  post-doctoral  levels,  adequate  to 
insvire  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  research  and 
teaching  manpower,  both  basic  and  cllnlcEd 
science. 

Additional  testimony  presented  to  the 
Committee  by  distinguished  scientists, 
researchers,  and  physicians  from  across 
the  country  supports  the  conclusions  of 
these  panels.  Federal  support  of  biomedi- 
cal training  is  necessary. 

The  legislation  which  we  consider 
here  today,  H.R.  7724,  provides  new, 
modified  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
duct programs  of  tratoing  and  fellow- 
ships for  biomedical  researchers  through 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

The  fimds  authorized  by  the  bill  over 
2  fiscal  years  is  $415  million — an  ade- 
quate amount  to  continue  programs 
which  the  administration  wants  to 
eliminate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  interested  in 
saving  money,  in  reducing  the  Federal 
budget,  and  in  reducing  taxes.  But  such 
considerations  must  be  balanced  against 
those  of  the  real  needs  of  the  people  and 
of  an  appropriate  role  for  Government. 
One  of  the  appropriate  roles  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  I  am  convinced,  is  that 
of  supporting  the  training  of  our  future 
biomedical  researchers.  Without  Federal 
support,  these  people  will  not  be  trained 
in  adequate  numbers.  Yet  without  these 
people,  there  can  be  no  biomedical  re- 
search. Without  biomedical  research, 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other  crip- 
pling and  killing  diseases  cannot  be  elim- 
inated. For  this  reason,  I  urge  adoption 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  and  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  7724,  I  rise  to  urge  the 
House  to  approve  this  legislation. 

Training  grants  and  fellowships  have 
been  a  well  established  and  fundamental 
part  of  our  Nation's  medical  research 
effort  for  three  decades  and  during  this 


time,  the  United  States  has  become  the 
acknowledged  world's  leader  in  medical 
research.  Our  need  for  health  care  per- 
sonnel, particularly  research  manpower, 
is  greater  today  than  ever  before. 

In  some  circles,  there  has  been  con- 
cern that  research  training  funding 
should  be  decreased  because  the  market 
for  the  product,  the  trainee,  is  leveling 
off  or  diminishing.  The  hearings  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment show  that  this  is  not  true.  For 
example,  the  cancer  program  estimates 
a  doubling  in  their  scientific  manpower 
requirements  for  1972  to  1978;  the  heart 
program  might  require  an  additional  20- 
to  30-percent  increase  in  manpower;  and 
the  administration's  own  biomedical  re- 
search budget  requests  a  continued  in- 
crease though  at  a  lesser  rate  than  pre- 
viously. Normal  attrition  must  be  re- 
placed. 

Moreover,  the  best  projections  suggest 
a  further  doubling  of  medical  student 
output  to  25,000  students  per  year  by 
1982  which  will  require  marked  Increases 
in  faculty.  It  should  also  be  emphasized 
that  82  percent  of  medical  school  facul- 
ties in  the  United  States  were  supported 
in  their  training  by  NTH  training  grants 
and  fellowships  in  the  past.  Any  decrease 
in  production  of  academic  health  man- 
power now  could  lead  to  a  shortage  of 
academic  personnel  up  to  10  years  in  the 
future. 

The  Indiana  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter is  located  in  my  congressional  district 
and  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  campus 
I  noted  a  plaque  in  front  of  the  main 
building  with  a  quote  of  Disraeli  who 
said: 

Health  Is  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
of  our  happiness  as  a  State  depends. 

Nothing  could  be  more  true  than  this 
statement. 

The  Nation's  medical  schools  have  been 
asked  to  increase  the  number  of  physi- 
cians to  meet  America's  health  care 
needs.  Highly  trained  new  faculty  are 
needed  to  staff  the  new  and  developing 
medical  schools  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
objective.  In  addition,  there  is  a  con- 
tinued need  for  a  constant  supply  of 
highly  trained  and  competent  biomedical 
researchers  to  meet  the  Nation's  research 
requirements.  With  Increased  congres- 
sional interest  in  and  recognition  of  the 
need  to  combat  the  gamut  of  diseases 
which  afflict  mankind,  and  with  increased 
iwiministratlon  initiatives  in  such  fields 
as  cancer  and  heart  research  mentioned 
above,  more  biomedical  scientists  \^t11  be 
needed  to  carry  out  the  intensified  re- 
search that  will  be  necessary  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  dread  diseases. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  to  pro- 
vide new  researchers  for  new  areas  of 
research.  The  training  grant  and  fellow- 
ship programs  are  the  only  adequate 
mechanisms  for  training  investigators  to 
enter  into  or  to  develop  new  research 
fields.  Thus,  maintaining  the  present 
status  quo  will  require  Increases  in  the 
biomedical  manpower  pool.  We  csmnot 
possibly  hope  to  increase  our  research 
efforts  without  also  increasing  our  re- 
search resources. 

While  I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  to 
limit  our  expenditures,  I  feel  we  should 
continue  our   research-fellowship   pro- 
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grams  on  a  reasonable  basis  as  provided 
in  H.R.  7724.  This  bill  limits  the  author- 
ization to  2  years  with  a  total  expendi- 
tiire  of  $415.6  million.  This  exceeds  the 
administration's  budget  in  this  area  by 
only  $141  million. 

Medical  care  in  the  United  States  in- 
volves an  annual  expenditure  of  $80  bil- 
lion, 7  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  Either  the  $416  mUlion  author- 
ization or  the  $141  million  increase  over 
the  administration  budget  represented 
by  this  legislation  would  be  a  verj-  small 
proportionate  investment  in  the  success 
of  our  research  enterprise,  and  thus  in 
the  health  of  our  people. 

The  economic  benefits  of  health  re- 
search investment  by  any  calculation 
have  returned  to  society  multiples  of  the 
original  investment  in  jobs,  taxes,  and 
decreased  ho.spital  days,  not  to  mention 
the  value  of  less  "pain  and  suffering."  I 
feel  that  we  have  presented  a  good  bill 
in  H.R.  7724  and  that  it  merits  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  7724.  the  National 
Health  Research  Fellowship  and 
Traineeship  Act  of  1973.  This  act  wiU 
extend  health  training  and  fellowship 
programs  which  the  administration  had 
stipulated  to  be  phased  out  over  the  next 
few  years. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  passing  this  legislation.  The  fact 
Is  that  without  these  programs  for  train- 
ing and  research  in  cancer,  heart  disease, 
mental  health,  and  other  broad  areas  of 
biomedical  research,  our  efforts  to  find 
answers  to  the  causes  of  these  serious 
diseases  will  be  seriously.  If  not  perma- 
nently, impaired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  support  for 
biomedical  research  and  fellowship 
grants  have  been  going  on  since  1930. 
These  grants  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  discovery  and  eventual  treatment  of 
a  wide  range  of  health  problems  in  this 
country.  Today,  these  programs  produce 
over  5.000  scientists  a  year,  and  by  1983 
the  projected  annual  need  will  be  nearly 
8,000.  As  is  well  known,  the  costs  for 
training  far  outstrips  the  ability  of  those 
who  wish  to  enter  the  biosciences  to  pay. 
The  facts  are  that  from  70  to  75  percent 
who  are  now  engaged  in  training  would 
be  able  to  continue  without  Federal  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  Is 
the  time  to  expand  and  improve  our 
efforts  in  the  biomedical  research  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
and  hope  that  this  pending  bill,  H.R. 
7724  the  National  Biomedical  Research 
and  Training  Act,  is  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  this  Hou.se  today. 

The  testimony  and  record  show  that 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  reported  this  bill  by  imanl- 
mous  vote  because  of  their  united  con- 
viction that  the  proposed  termination  of 
these  training  programs  would  very  se- 
verely disrupt  an  obviously  successful 
history  of  research. 

The  evidence  also  reveals  that  recent 
studies  by  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department,  as  well  as  those  of 
the   President's   own    Science   Advisory 


Committee  supported  the  continuation  of 
these  programs  and  it  is  further  worthy 
of  note,  in  our  legislative  determination, 
that  approval  of  this  measure  was  ad- 
vocated by  all  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee, other  than  those  that  appeared 
there  on  behalf  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  any  reasonable 
doubt  our  biomedical  research  and  train- 
ing programs  have  unquestionably 
demon.strated  their  value  in  the  national 
interest  and  we  should  be  mindful  that 
no  viable  alternative  to  these  programs 
h^s  been  proposed  by  the  administration. 
In  the  light  of  this  failure  of  the  admin- 
istration, all  the  authoritative  testimony 
in  favor,  and  the  imperative  necessity  to 
continue  biomedical  research  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  I  hope  that  the  Hoase  will 
speedy  adopt  this  mea^^ure. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  so-called  Roncallo 
amendment  offered  today. 

This  is  a  badly  drafted,  badly  thought 
out  amendment.  Its  major  effect  would 
be  simply  to  discourage  and  prevent  re- 
search to  save  the  lives  of  Infants  born 
prematurely.  It  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  policy  presently  pursued  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Because  this  amendment  as  drafted 
could  prevent  life-saving  research  for 
premature  infants  I  intend  to  oppose  it. 
Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Roncallo)  to  prohibit  the  use  of  HEW 
funds  for  research  on  a  live  fetus.  The 
experimentation  on  human  fetuses  has 
been  subject  to  widespread  abuses,  and 
I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
indicate  that  I  fully  support  the  bills 
H.R.  7724,  National  Biomedical  Research 
Fellowship,  Traineeship,  and  Training 
Act  of  1973;  -RR.  7806,  Health  Programs 
Extension  Act  of  1973;  and  H.R.  6458, 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Act  of  1973! 
It  Is  clear  that  we  cannot  negotiate 
with  disease.  There  are  no  conference 
tables  of  any  size  or  shape  that  will  per- 
mit our  sitting  down  and  discussing  with 
the  microscopic  killers  and  cripplers  of 
our  people  the  possibihty  of  an  end  to 
hostilities.  We  can  be  certain  that  dis- 
ease will  never  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 
It  Is  for  us.  therefore,  to  choose  the  path 
of  waging  an  even  more  massive  war 
against  the  maladies  of  mankind,  and 
to  strengthen  the  supply  lines  to  our 
programs  for  proper  health  care  and  for 
the  prevention  of  disease. 

A  war  of  this  magnitude  will  entail 
virtually  endless  battles,  but  we  must 
not  avoid  the  responsibility  that  we  have 
to  meet  the  continuing  challenge  of  good 
health  and  good  health  facilities  for  all 
Americans. 

My  colleagues  and  I  who  serve  on  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee have  worked  to  develop  measures 
that  will  help  us  continue  to  meet  our 
responsibility  In  this  area  of  concern. 
I  submit  that  these  measures  are  effec- 
tive ones,  and  they  deserve  the  support 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous 
occasions  during  this  month  of  May  I 


have  spoken  on  the  need  to  continue  the 
biomedical  research  programs  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  I  am  pleased  that 
today  I  have  the  opportunity  to  stand  be- 
fore this  House  to  cast  my  vote  In  favor 
of  H.R.  7724,  the  National  Biomedical 
Research  Fellowship,  Traineeship.  and 
Training  Act  of  1973. 

As  I  noted  In  the  statement  I  made 
earUer  today  on  the  Health  Programs 
Extension  Act  of  1973,  on  May  5,  1973,  I 
conducted  congressional  hearings  on  a 
variety  of  health  programs  In  Newton. 
Mass.  At  these  hearings  I  received  testi- 
mony from  many  noted  health  profes- 
sionals from  the  greater  Boston  area.  At 
these  hearings  no  single  Issue  received 
as  much  attention  as  did  the  research 
training  programs  administered  by  each 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

As  part  of  its  wide-ranging  assault 
against  health  programs,  the  adminis- 
tration announced  coincident  with  the 
release  of  the  fiscal  1974  budget  that 
NIH  research  training  programs — fel- 
lowship and  traineeship  grants — were  to 
be  phased  out.  No  funds  were  included  in 
the  1974  budget  for  new  commitments 
to  research  training  grants,  and  only 
those  grants  made  before  January  29, 
1973.  with  continuing  commitments 
would  receive  any  funds  at  all. 

It  is  hard  to  understate  the  potential 
damage  that  these  proposals  would  have 
upon  medical  education,  biomedical  re- 
search, and  finally  health  care  in  gen- 
eral, if  they  are  carried  out.  Last  week 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  released  the  results  of  a  study 
it  conducted  to  assess  the  potential  im- 
pact of  the  administration's  1974  health 
budget.  These  results  were  shocking.  Ac- 
cording to  this  study.  78  medical  schools 
will  be  forced  to  discharge  about  1.400 
faculty  members  unless  financial  sup- 
port can  be  found  from  other  sources. 
One  out  of  every  12  faculty  members 
would  lose  their  jobs,  supporting  staff 
would  have  to  be  cut  back  by  15  percent, 
medical  school  enrollments  would  have 
to  be  reduced,  and  research  programs 
would  be  cut  by  as  much  as  one-half. 

These  are  the  Immediate  results.  The 
long-term  results  are  even  more  distress- 
ing. Biomedical  research,  supported  to 
a  large  measure  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, has  made  great  strides  in  the  past 
decade  in  conquering  the  major  debili- 
tating diseases  facing  mankind. 

This  partnership  of  the  Government, 
medical  education  Institutions,  and  tal- 
ented biomedical  research  personnel  is 
to  be  terminated,  under  the  administra- 
tion's plans.  Not  only  will  ongoing  re- 
search projects  be  curtailed,  but  also  new 
projects  will  be  limited.  The  result  would 
be  to  shortchange  our  own  future.  With- 
out the  NIH  biomedical  research  train- 
ing grant  programs,  the  progress  of 
man's  efforts  to  conquer  disease  and  Im- 
prove health  will  be  stunted. 

The  effect  of  these  cutbacks  upon 
medical  education  will  be  equally  severe. 
The  extramural  NTH  fellowships  and 
training  grants  provide  an  Important 
source  of  income  to  medical  schools, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  faculty  sup- 
port. Without  these  funds,  faculty  will 
have  to  be  reduced,  and  this  cannot  help 
but  harm  the  quality  of  medical  edu- 
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cation  and  reduce  the  enrollments  In 
medical  schools.  The  specter  of  fewer 
doctors,  who  are  less  well  trained,  Is 
hardly  encouraging. 

And  one  must  consider  those  doctors 
and  future  doctors  who  desire  a  career 
in  biomedical  research.  The  costs  of  post- 
graduate training  are  very  high — $20,000 
to  $45.000 — and  thus  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  but  a  select  few.  Medical  ln."?tltu- 
tions  themselves  cannot  afford  to  sub- 
sidize the  postgraduate  education  of  fu- 
ture biomedical  researchers  and  medical 
educators.  The  Federal  Government 
alone  has  sufficient  money,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Government  many 
talented  doctors  will  find  the  door  to 
biomedical  research  and  medical  educa- 
tion closed. 

At  the  congressional  hearings  on 
health  programs  on  May  5, 1973,  to  which 
I  referred  above,  I  received  very  convinc- 
ing testimony  on  this  subject  from  Dr. 
Kurt  J.  Isselbacher,  Mallinockrodt  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  department  of  medicine 
at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Isselbacher  noted  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties attendant  upon  individuals  seek- 
ing careers  in  biomedical  research: 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  over  36%  of 
graduate  students  have  a  major  Indebtedness 
and  over  66%  of  medical  students  are  in 
debt  by  the  time  they  graduate.  More  than 
60%  of  the  Individuals  who  are  in  the  train- 
ing and  fellowship  programs  [of  NIH]  are 
In  debt  and  70-75%  of  this  group  Indicated 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  continue  their 
research  training  If  this  training  had  to  be 
achieved  on  the  basis  of  loans  because  of 
their  already  significant  Indebtedness. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  the  admin- 
istration has  used  in  defending  its  posi- 
tion is  that  biomedical  researchers  can 
expect  to  receive  lucrative  salaries  after 
the  completion  of  their  training,  and  that 
thus  the  Government  should  not  be 
forced  to  pick  up  the  tab  of  their 
training. 

The  administration  also  suggests  that 
an  excessive  percentage  of  those  Indi- 
viduals receiving  NTH  grants  and  fellow- 
ships go  into  private  industry  after  the 
completion  of  their  training,  rather  than 
pursuing  careers  in  research  and/or 
teaching. 

In  fact,  as  Dr.  Isselbacher  suggests, 
"more  than  80  percent"  of  Individuals 
trained  in  biomedical  research  choose 
careers  In  research  or  In  medical  edu- 
cation. The  report  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
on  the  bUl  before  us  today  supports  Dr. 
Isselbacher's  contention.  The  report 
states  that  the  "vast  majority  of  those 
trained  remain  in  research  and  teach- 
ing for  the  bulk  of  their  careers,"  and 
refers  to  one  studj',  conducted  in  1969, 
that  showed  that  90  percent  of  those 
completing  arthritis  training  grants  and 
fellowships  were  engaged  In  teaching 
and  research. 

Contrary  to  the  administration's  as- 
sertions, the  financial  rewards  that  fol- 
low biomedical  research  training  are  not 
high  at  all.  Another  medical  profes- 
sional. Prof.  Robert  W.  Jeanloz  of  Har- 
bard  Medical  School,  spoke  to  this  point 
during  the  congressional  hearings  ear- 
lier this  month : 


After  4  years  of  College  and  6  years  of  grad- 
uate work,  these  students  will  normally  take 
2  to  3  years  of  postgraduate  work  at  salaries 
m  the  range  of  7-8,000  dollars  yearly,  and 
then  they  will  move  to  academic  positions 
where  some  may  reach  the  upper  20,000  dol- 
lar range,  but  many  more  will  remain  at 
around  20,000  dollars.  We  are  far  away  from 
the  100,000  dollar  salaries  generally  men- 
tioned as  a  reason  to  suppress  Training 
Orants.  In  the  past  15  years,  only  one  student 
[from  Harvard  Medical  School]  (less  than 
2%)  has  found  a  position  In  Industry,  all 
the  others  have  gone  Into  research  and/or 
teaching  positions. 

Professor  Jeanloz's  position  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  findings  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
which  in  the  report  on  H.R.  7724  state 
the  average  annual  Income  of  scientists 
with  doctorates  in  the  field  of  bioscience 
to  be  $16,000.  Surely  it  is  luireasonable  to 
ask  a  man  or  woman  who  can  expect  to 
make  less  than  $20,000  per  year  to 
shoulder  the  $20.000-plus  cost  of  their 
postdoctorial  training,  in  addition  to  the 
indebtedness  they  have  probably  In- 
curred before  in  completing  their  college 
and  graduate  education. 

Another  argument  used  by  the  admin- 
istration in  attempting  to  eliminate  the 
research  training  programs  is  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  need  for  more  research  and 
teaching  personnel.  Yet  a  study  of  NIH 
training,  referred  to  in  the  committee 
report  on  the  bill  we  are  now  considering, 
estimated  the  need  for  new  scientists  to 
be  6.800  in  1971.  7,100  in  1975.  and  7,730 
in  1983.  Existing  training  programs  do 
not  meet  these  goals.  Thus  I  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  committee  report 
that  'it  seems  clear  that  these  programs 
should  be  continued  if  not  expanded." 

In  the  statement  I  made  in  this  House 
earlier  today,  on  the  Health  Programs 
Extension  Act  of  1973,  I  commented  on 
the  irresponsible  attitude  demonstrated 
by  the  administration  In  its  proposals  for 
health.  Specifically,  I  noted  that  the 
proposals  of  the  administration  were 
wholly  destructive.  The  same  charge 
holds  true  In  this  case. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  success  and  value  of  the  NIH  re- 
search training  programs,  the  admin- 
istration chose  not  to  try  to  improve  the 
programs,  but  to  eliminate  them  entirely. 
Again  I  question  whether  this  approach 
Is  the  mark  of  a  responsible  and  respon- 
sive administration. 

And  again  I  must  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  for  shouldering  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  good  government  where 
the  administration  left  off.  This  bill,  the 
National  Biomedical  Research  Fellow- 
ship, Traineeship,  and  Training  Act  of 
1973;  is  responsive  not  only  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  medical  education  and  bio- 
medical research  but  also  to  the  demands 
of  fiscal  responsibility  placed  upon  the 
Government.  The  bill  authorizes  a  total 
of  $415.6  million  for  NIH  and  NIMH  bio- 
medical research  training  programs  over 
the  next  2  years.  It  establishes  a  pro- 
gram whereby  those  who  receive  Govern- 
ment support  for  their  research  training 
and  who  subsequently  go  into  private 
practice  or  pursue  a  career  in  industry 
shall  repay  the  Government. 

But  this  repayment  clause,  I  believe, 
is  sufficiently  fiexible  as  to  not  inter- 


fere with  the  vast  majority  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  receive  NIH  financial  as- 
sistance and  then  follow  careers  in  public 
health,  biomedical  research,  or  teaching. 

In  1972  $186  million  was  expended  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  sup- 
port of  a  total  of  18,367  trainees  and  fel- 
lows. In  addition,  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  spent  $22  million  for 
training  and  fellowships  for  research 
persomiel.  The  $186  million  spent  by 
NTH  represents  only  0.2  percent  of  total 
health  expenditures.  Surely  this  Is  a 
very  small  price  to  pay  for  the  many 
benefits  received.  The  funds  expended 
on  biomedical  research  training  through 
NIH  and  NIMH  training  and  fellowship 
grants  richly  deserve  to  be  termed  in- 
vestments in  the  future  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  7724,  which  vtba 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Public  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve,  and  by  the  full  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Our  bill  would  provide  new,  modified 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  continue  the 
enormously  successful.  30-year  program 
of  traineeshlps  and  fellowships  for^bio- 
medlcal  researchers  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  National  Institutes 
of  Mental  Health,  and  at  other  public 
and  nonprofit  private  Institutions 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

It  was  unbelievable  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  administration  in  its  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  proposed  a  complete  phasing 
out  of  all  training  and  fellowship  pro- 
granxs  over  the  next  5  years.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Arthur  Komberg,  director 
of  Stanford  University's  department  of 
biochemistry — 

This  W.13  perhaps  the  most  calamatoua 
decision  a  govenunent  of  the  United  States 
could  make  for  the  future  of  medicine  and 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Dr.  Romberg's  words  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  For  over  40  years,  the 
Government  of  this  country  has  sup- 
ported the  training  of  biomedical  re- 
searchers. During  this  time,  the  United 
States  has  become  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  world  in  medlcsd  research, 
and  our  own  National  Institutes  of 
Health  has  become  the  world's  single 
finest  center  for  biomedical  research. 
While  some  modifications  may  be  neces- 
sary in  our  fellowship  and  traineeship 
program — which  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  our  Nation's  medical  research  effort — 
I  submit  that  this  Is  hardly  the  time  to 
cut  out  the  program  entii-ely. 

With  a  new  commitment  having  re- 
cently been  made  to  the  American  people 
by  the  President  and  by  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  difficult  problems  of  can- 
cer, heart  disease,  birth  defects,  and  so 
forth,  we  must  continue  to  move  for- 
ward. Research  and  training  programs 
must  be  maintained  on  a  continuing 
basis.  If  we  allow  the  momentum  we  now 
have  to  dissipate,  we  will  reduce  our 
medical  arts  to  the  dismal  state  of  medi- 
cine in  the  Soviet  Union — a  clear  and 
tragic  example  of  neglect  and  poor  ad- 
ministration. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  the  future 
of  medicine  in  the  United  States  and  the 
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future  health  and  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens, I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  7724. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York,  for 
his  amendment. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  human  fetus 
research  bill,  I  believe  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfsu-e  would  be  re- 
stricted in  any  research  on  a  human 
fetus  which  is  outside  the  uterus  of  its 
mother  and  which  has  a  beating  heart. 

Although  most  of  the  research  on  live 
fetuses  is  done  in  foreign  countries,  it 
has  also  been  done  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  have  already  passed  H.R.  7806  with 
the  "conscience  clause"  intact.  Now  we 
have  the  opportimity  to  take  a  second 
step  in  the  "life"  direction. 

On  February  1,  I  introduced  a  "right 
to  life"  amendment  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  insure  that  due 
process  and  equal  protection  are  afforded 
to  an  individual  from  conception.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  on  January  22  the  Su- 
preme Court  aborted  the  Constitution 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  1776.  our  forefathers  said: 

Wa  bold  these  Truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 

To  take  the  life  of  an  unborn  is  to 
deny  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness to  one  who  is  unable  to  yet  fight 
for  his  own  well-being.  Biologically,  there 
Ls  little  difference  between  a  day-old  baby 
and  one  to  be  bom  tomorrow.  We  must 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  all  those  that 
need  help,  not  just  those  of  a  day  or 
older. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  no  further  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  w?s  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  weie — yeas  361,  nays  5, 
not  voting  66,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  171 

YE.A.S— 361 

Abdnor 

Blester 

Bvir'^ener 

Abzuc; 

BlnRham 

Burke.  Fla. 

Addabbo 

Blatnik 

Burke.  Mass. 

Alexander 

Boggs 

Burleson.  Tex 

Anderson. 

Boland 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Calif. 

Bor.lng 

Burton 

Anierson.  111. 

Bo  wen 

Butler 

Andrews.  N  C 

Brademas 

Byron 

Andrews. 

Brasco 

Carey.  N.Y. 

N.  Dak. 

Breaux 

Casey.  Tex. 

Archer 

Breckinridge 

C?derberg 

Armstrong 

Brlnkley 

Chamberlain 

Ashley 

Brooks 

Chappell 

.Vspln 

Broonifltld 

Chlsholm 

Bafalls 

Brotzman 

C'.ancy 

Baker 

Brown.  Calif. 

Clark 

Barrett 

Brown.  Mich. 

Clausen, 

Bell 

Brown.  Ohio 

Don  H. 

Bennett 

BrovhlU.  N.C. 

c:a7.'son.  Del 

Bergland 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Cay 

BevlU 

Buchanan 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Hutchinson 

Robinson,  Va. 

Cohen 

Jarman 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Collier 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rodino 

Collins 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Roe 

Conable 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rogers 

Conlan 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Conte 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Conyers 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Corman 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rose 

Cotter 

Jordan 

Rosenthal 

Culver 

Karth 

Rostenkowskl 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kastenmeier 

Roush 

Daniel.  Robert 

Kazen 

Rousselot 

W..  Jr. 

Kemp 

Roybal 

Daniels. 

King 

Runnels 

Domlnlck  V. 

Kluczynskl 

Ruppe 

Danlelson 

Koch 

Ruth 

Davis.  S.C. 

Kuykendall 

Ryan 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kyros 

St  Germain 

Delaney 

Latta 

Sarasln 

Dellenback 

Lehman 

Sarbanes 

Dell  urns 

Lent 

Satterfleld 

Denholm 

Litton 

Saylor 

Dennis 

Long.  La. 

Scherle 

Dent 

Long,  Md. 

Schneebell 

Derwinski 

Lott 

Schroeder 

Devlne 

Lujan 

Sebellus 

Donohue 

McClory 

Seiberllng 

Dorn 

McCloskey 

Shipley 

Downing 

McCol  lister 

Shoup 

Drlnan 

McDade 

Shrlver 

Dulskl 

McEwen 

Shuster 

Duncan 

McPall 

Slkes 

du  Pont 

McKay 

Sisk 

Eckhardt 

McKinney 

Skubltz 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McSpadden 

Slack 

Edwards.  Calif 

Macdonald 

Smith,  Iowa 

EUbers 

Madden 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Erlenborn 

Madlgan 

Snyder 

Eshleman 

Mahon 

Staggers 

Evans.  Colo. 

MaUllard 

Stanton, 

Pascell 

Mallary 

J.  WUlUim 

Fi.sh 

Mann 

Stanton. 

Flood 

Marazitl 

James  V. 

Flowers 

Martin,  N.C. 

Stark 

Foley 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Steed 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Steele 

Ford. 

Matsunaga 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

William  D. 

Mayne 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Forsythe 

MazzoU 

Stephens 

Fountain 

Meeds 

Stubblefleld 

Frelinghuysen 

Melcher 

Stuckey 

Frenzel 

Metcalfe 

Studds 

Frey 

Mezvinsky 

Symington 

Froehllch 

Michel 

Talcott 

Fulton 

Miller 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Gaydos 

Mills.  Ark. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Gettys 

Mlnish 

Teague,  Calif. 

Giaimo 

Mink 

Thompson,  N.J 

Gibbons 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Gllman 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Thone 

Glnn 

Mlzell 

Thornton 

Gonzalez 

Moakley 

Tlernan 

Goodllng 

Montgomery 

Towell,  Nev. 

Grasso 

Moorhead, 

Treen 

Gray 

Calif. 

UUman 

Green.  Greg. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Van  Deerlln 

Green.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Vander  Jagt 

Griffiths 

Mosher 

Vanlk 

Grover 

Moss 

Veysey 

Gude 

Murphy,  ni. 

Vlgorlto 

Gunier 

Myers 

Waggonner 

Guyer 

Natcher 

Waldie 

Haley 

Nedzl 

Walsh 

Hamilton 

Nelsen 

Wampler 

Hammer- 

Nichols 

Ware 

schmldt 

Nix 

Whalen 

Hanley 

Obey 

Whltehurst 

Hanna 

O'Brien 

Wldnall 

Hansen.  Idaho 

O'Hara 

Wiggins 

Hansen.  Wash 

Passman 

Williams 

Harrington 

Fatten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Harsha 

Pepper 

Wilson. 

Hastings 

Perkins 

Charles  H.. 

Hawkins 

Pettis 

Ca:if. 

Hays 

Pevser 

Wolff 

Hubert 

Pickle 

Wright 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Pike 

Wyatt 

Heinz 

Poage 

Wydler 

Helstoskl 

Podell 

Wylle 

Henderson 

Preyer 

Wvman 

Hicks 

Price.  Tex. 

Yates 

Hlllls 

Prltchard 

Yatron 

Hlnshaw 

Quie 

Young.  Alaska 

Hogan 

QulUen 

Young.  Fla. 

Holifleld 

Rallsback 

Young,  Ga. 

Holt 

Rangel 

Young,  m. 

Holtzman 

Rees 

Young,  S.C. 

Horton 

Regula 

Young.  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Reld 

Zablockl 

Howard 

Reuss 

Zlon 

Huber 

Rlegle 

Zwach 

Hudnut 

Rlnaldo 

Hungate 

Roberts 

NAYS— 5 

Flndley 

Hanrahan 

Symms 

Gross 

Landgrebe 

NOT  VOTING— 66 

Adams 

Fisher 

Patman 

Annunzlo 

Flynt 

Powell,  Ohio 

Arends 

Fraser 

Price,  ni. 

Ashbrook 

Fuqua 

Randall 

BadUlo 

Goldwater 

Rarlck 

Beard 

Gubser 

Rhodes 

Biaggl 

Harvey 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Blackburn 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roy 

Bray 

Hunt 

Sandman 

Burke,  Calif. 

Ichord 

Spence 

Camp 

Keating 

Steelman 

Carney,  Ohio 

Ketchum 

Stokes 

Carter 

Landriim 

Stratton 

Coughlln 

Leggett 

Sullivan 

Crane 

McCormack 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cronln 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Udall 

Davis.  Ga. 

MUford 

White 

de  la  Garza 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Whltten 

Dickinson 

Mollohan 

WUaon, 

Dlggs 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Charles.  Tex 

Dlngell 

O'NeUl 

Winn 

Esch 

Owens 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Parrls 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  McCor- 
mack. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  ONelU  with  Mr.  Cronln. 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Be&rd. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Mllford. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Parrls. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  BadUlo. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Biaggl. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Owens. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
previous  rollcall  I  was  detained.  Had  I 
been  able  to  be  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  right  after  the  previous  rollcall. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY     MEDICAL     SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6458 >  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
assistance  for  planning,  development 
and  initial  operation,  research,  and 
training  projects  for  systems  for  the 
effective  provision  of  health  care  serv- 
ices under  emergency  conditions. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6458,  with 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Nelsen)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  may  re- 
quire. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6458,  a  bill 
to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
new  authority  to  support  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  emergency  med- 
ical services. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  new 
authority  for  the  support  and  expansion 
of  emergency  medical  services  and  re- 
lated research  and  training  throughout 
this  Nation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment  held  hearings  on  this 
legislation  and  related  bills  with  similar 
purposes  on  June  13,  14,  and  15,  1972, 
in  the  last  Congress  and  March  15  of 
this  year.  The  testimony  received  was 
entirely  favorable  to  the  objectives  of 
the  bill  except  for  that  of  witnesses  from 
the  administration.  They  felt  that  new 
authority  was  unnecessary  because  it 
would  duplicate  existing  authority.  Fol- 
lowing the  hearings  a  clean  bill  was 
introduced  and  ordered  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  full  commitee  by  a  voice 
vote. 

This  legislation  defines  the  character- 
istics of  emergency  medical  service  sys- 
tems and  provides  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
authority  to  support  these  systems  using 
grants  and  contracts  for  planning  and 
feasibility  studies;  grants  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  initial  operation  of  the 
systems:  and  grants  for  their  expansion 
and  improvement.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary is  given  authority  to  make  grants 
for  needed  research  and  training  in 
methods  and  techniques  of  emergency 
medical  services. 

This  bill  will  authorize  $145  million 
in  appropriations  over  a  3 -year  period 
with  all  but  $40  million  to  be  expended 
in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

In  the  last  Congress  legislation  similar 
to  H.R.  6458  passed  the  House  with  a 
two-thirds  vote  and  the  Senate,  but  a 
conference  was  not  possible  because  of 
lack  of  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  found 
in  its  hearings  that  one  of  the  most  visi- 
ble and  unnecessary  parts  of  our  coun- 
try's health  care  crisis  is  the  present 
deplorable  way  in  which  we  care  for 
medical  emergencies.  Everj'  year  55,000 
people  die  in  automobile  accidents. 
Every  year  16.000  children  die  in  acci- 
dents. Every  year  275.000  people  die  from 
heart  attacks  before  they  reach  the  hos- 
pital. Our  committee  believes  that  as 
many  as  35,000  of  these  deaths  could  be 
prevented  by  adequate,  effective  emer- 
gency medical  services. 

In  addition  untold  injury  and  unnum- 
bered dollars  could  be  saved  by  these 
same  services.  Experts  have  estimated, 
for  instance,  that  the  cost  of  accidental 
death,  disability,  and  property  damage 
is  $28  billion  a  year.  This  legislation 
would  create  the  kinds  of  services  which 
we  are  already  capable  of  delivering  and 
thus  stop  these  unnecessary-  deaths,  and 
I,  therefore,  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hudnut). 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6458— without  H.R. 
8220 — the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Act  of  1973.  The  ultimate  goal  of  this 
legislation  is  to  help  remove  the  barriers 
that  prevent  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
from  having  prompt  access  to  effective, 
efficient,  and  acceptable  emergency 
medical  services  when  they  need  those 
services.  One  of  the  most  visible  and  best 
understood  of  the  many  health  care 
crises  faced  by  the  Nation  today  is  the 
appalling  and  unnecessarj'  loss  of  life 
and  disability  due  to  sudden  catastrophic 
illness  and/or  accidents. 

At  the  present  time  only  limited  Fed- 
eral support  for  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices is  available.  We  propose  in  H.R.  6458 
to  create  new  authority  imder  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  t^sisttmce  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  the  development  of  emer- 
gency medical  services.  Briefly,  this  bill 
would:  First,  define  "emergency  medical 
service  systems";  second,  authorize  the 
making  of  grants  and  contracts  for  plan- 
ning and  feasibility  studies  related  to  the 
establishment  of  such  systems;  third, 
authorize  grants  for  the  establishment 
and  initial  operation  of  such  systems; 
fourth,  authorize  grants  to  health  pro- 
fessional schools  for  research  and  train- 
ing in  emergency  medical  services;  fifth, 
authorize  grants  for  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  existing  emergency 
medical  services  system;  sixth,  establish 
an  Interagency  Technical  Committee  on 
Emergency  Medical  Services,  and 
seventh,  require  a  report  to  the  Congress 
1  year  after  enactment  on  legal  barriers 
to  the  effective  delivery  of  medical  care 
imder  emergency  conditions  with  recom- 
mendations for  overcoming  these  bar- 
riers. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions totaling  $145  million  over  the  3- 
year  p)eriod  of  fiscal  years  1974-75  and 
1976.  Of  this  amoimt,  $15  million  would 
be  for  planning  and  feasibility  grants 
and  contracts;  $95  million  for  establish- 
ment and  initial  operation  grants;  $15 
million  for  research  and  training  grants; 
and  $20  million  for  expansion  and  im- 
provement grants. 


Grants  for  establishment  and  initial 
operation  must  be  participated  in  equally 
by  the  grantee  during  the  first  year  with 
at  least  75  percent  participation  in  the 
second  year.  Any  systems  fimded  under 
this  mechanism  must  be  self-supporting 
within  2  years.  In  other  words,  Federal 
funding  would  be  expected  to  serve  only 
as  "seed  money." 

Many  lives  are  lost  or  permanent  dis- 
abilities occur  each  year  as  a  result  of  the 
frequently  inadequate  state  of  emergency 
medical  care  resources  and  systems  in 
the  United  States.  In  many  cases  hospi- 
tal emergency  rooms  are  improperly 
equipped  or  staffed,  ambulance  drivers 
have  too  little  training  to  handle  emer- 
gency cases,  and  communications  be- 
tween ambulances  and  hospitals  are  in- 
adequate. There  are  various  other  short- 
comings as  well,  such  as  the  lack  of 
transport  facilities  such  as  helicopters 
and  other  aircraft.  Studies  have  demon- 
strated that  15  to  20  percent  of  acci- 
dental highway  deaths  could  be  pre- 
vented if  prompt,  effective  emergency 
care  were  available  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident,  on  the  way  to  an  emergency 
facility,  and  within  that  facility. 

Furthermore,  these  studies  mdicate 
that  some  60.000  lives  could  be  saved  per 
year  by  emergency  medical  services  in 
times  of  lieart  attacks,  automobile  acci- 
dents, and  so  forth. 

Experts  in  the  field  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  are  unanimous  In  their 
opinion  that  the  present  situation  need 
not  exist.  We  possess  the  technology  and 
the  expertise  to  provide  efficient,  effec- 
tive, and  acceptable  emergency  medical 
services  for  all  citizens.  Unlike  cancer, 
where  much  more  basic  and  applied  re- 
search is  needed  before  cures  can  be 
found,  much  death  and  disability  arising 
from  emergency  situations  could  be  pre- 
vented now  if  only  existing  capabilities 
were  used.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  approval 
of  H.R.  6458— without  the  amendment 
H.R.  8220  which  would  include  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  and  is  in  my 
opinion  nongermane — so  that  we  can  get 
a  program  underway  without  an>'  further 
delays. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  <Mr.  Rogers  ». 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  which  would 
pronde  increased  emphasis  in  the  area 
of  emergency  medical  services. 

Accidental  deaths  claimed  117,000  lives 
in  the  United  States  last  year  and  were 
the  fourth  leading  cau.se  of  death  in  the 
Nation,  and  between  the  ages  of  1  and 
38  years  were  the  No.  1  cause  of  death. 
Yet  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  between 
15  and  20  percent  of  the  56,000  highway 
deaths  each  year  could  be  prevented  if 
v.e  had  a  proper  emergency  medical 
service  system.  Even  more  appalling  is 
the  estimate  by  the  Ambulance  Associa- 
tion of  America  that  as  many  as  25,000 
Americans  are  permanently  injured  or 
disabled  each  year  by  untrained  ambu- 
lance attendants  and  rescue  workers. 

In  1972.  President  Nixon  signed  the 
National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972  which  has  as  one  of 
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its  goals  reducing  the  tremendous  mor- 
tality from  heart  attack,  yet  with  a  prop- 
erly trained  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice system  in  operation,  we  presently 
have  the  ability  to  prevent  an  estimated 
30,000  prehospital  coronary  deaths  each 
year.  Overall  we  have  the  ability  to  each 
year  save  more  lives  throiigh  proper 
emergency  care  than  are  killed  in  all 
of  the  automobile  accidents  In  the 
country. 

Emergency  medical  services  represent 
a  missing  link  in  this  Nation's  total 
health  care  delivery  system.  We  have  too 
long  looked  upon  EMS  as  simply  a  hori- 
zontal taxi  service,  with  proper  medical 
treatment  beginning  orUy  after  trans- 
portation to  the  hospital  has  been  ac- 
complished. One  of  the  goals  of  the  legis- 
lation we  are  now  considering  is  to  bring 
an  effective  and  unified  system  out  of 
the  chaos  which  characterizes  our  pres- 
ent nonsystem.  This  bill  would  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  systems  which 
would  be  activated  by  a  call  for  help, 
would  provide  proper  treatment  at  the 
scene  and  during  transportation  in  a 
properly  equiped  vehicle  and  would  also 
include  the  activities  which  take  place 
after  the  patient  is  taken  into  a  hospital 
or  receiving  center. 

The  idea  of  a  comprehensive  system 
of  emergency  medical  services  is  not  an 
untried  concept.  There  are  several  ex- 
cellent examples  of  the  value  of  such  a 
coordinated  system,  among  them  Jack- 
sonville, Fla  ,  recognized  by  many  as  one 
of  the  finest  systems  in  the  coimtry.  At 
the  same  time,  Federal  involvement  in 
the  area  of  emergency  medical  services 
is  not  a  recent  occurrence  either.  During 
testimony  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  1972  and 
again  in  March  1973,  it  was  noted  that 
nearly  every  Federal  agency  has  one  or 
more  programs  which  touch  on  one  or 
more  areas  of  emergency  medical 
services. 

Yet  even  with  this  attention,  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  patchwork  of  fragmented 
and  woefully  Incomplete  ambulance 
services.  I  was  shocked  to  find  that  only 
5  percent  of  the  ambulance  drivers 
have  completed  even  the  mlnimimi  80- 
hour  training  course  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  that  as  many  as  one- 
third  of  our  ambulance  drivers  have  had 
nothing  more  than  a  basic  first  aid 
course.  These  are  shocking  statistics  and 
something  must  be  done  to  correct  them, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  the  pres- 
ent Federal  efforts  are  inadequate  and 
fragmented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  Is  very  similar  to  a  bill  which 
passed  the  House  near  the  end  of  the 
92d  Congress  and  legislation  with  similar 
purposes  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  How- 
ever it  was  not  possible  to  go  to  confer- 
ence before  the  adjournment  of  the  92d 
Congress.  This  legislation  would  provide 
assistance  in  a  nimiber  of  ways.  Grants 
and  contracts  for  planning  and  feasibil- 
ity studies  would  be  provided  for  those 
communities  in  the  initial  stages  of  as- 
sembling emergency  medical  service  sys- 
tems. 

Two-year  grants  for  establishment  and 


initial  operation  of  systems  would  be 
provided  for  those  areas  ready  to  imple- 
ment plans.  These  grants  provide  for 
75-percent  participation  by  the  grantee 
in  the  second  year  and  require  funded 
systems  to  become  self-sufQcient  within 
2  years.  A  third  category  of  aid  would  be 
available  to  those  commimities  who  wish 
to  expand  or  improve  existing  systems. 
These  grants  would  be  limited  to  50  per- 
cent of  project  costs.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides funding  for  training  personnel  to 
operate  these  systems,  an  area  that  has 
been  badly  neglected  in  the  past. 

An  Interagency  Technical  Committee 
on  Emergency  Medical  Service  would  be 
established  by  this  legislation  to  coor- 
dinate all  Federal  efforts  in  the  area  of 
emergency  medical  services,  but  to  insure 
that  EMS  is  given  the  proper  visibility 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  a  separate  identifi- 
able administrative  unit  would  be  estab- 
lished to  administer  the  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation. 

Additionally  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  12  month  study  of  legal 
impediments  to  provision  of  adequate 
emergency  medical  services  and  to  pre- 
sent recommendations  to  the  Congress  to 
meet  these  impediments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive piece  of  legislation  with  the  po- 
tential for  saving  over  60.000  lives  each 
year.  It  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  the 
Environment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
affirm the  position  taken  by  the  House 
during  the  92d  Congress  and  again  pass 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Act  of 
1973. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  every  Member  to  vote  for 
the  text  of  H.R.  8220,  that  will  be  offered 
to  amend  H.R.  6458,  the  Emergency  Med- 
ical Services  Act.  This  amendment  will 
provide  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  eight  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
which  are  facing  imminent  extinction  at 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  I  have  only 
recently  chaired  4  days  of  intensive  hear- 
ings into  the  proposed  closing  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals  with  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  The  overwhelming  weight  of 
the  evidence  presented  by  the  witnesses — 
including  those  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare — proved 
that  the  so-called  administration  "plan" 
to  turn  over  the  hospitals  to  commimity 
organizations  would  not  provide  equal 
care  to  the  Public  Health  Service  bene- 
ficiaries as  required  under  Federal  law, 
that  in  thousands  of  cases  there  would  be 
little  or  no  medical  care  at  all  for  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  and  that  there  would 
be  absolutely  no  health  care  in  most  cases 
for  secondary  beneficiaries. 

The  administration  claims  that  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  merchant  mar- 
iners is  one  reason  for  the  phase-out  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  System,  yet  the 
Maritime  Administration  provided  the 
committee  with  figures  that  show  that 
by  1980,  there  would  be  196,000  merchant 
seamen,  5,000  higher  than  the  current 
level. 


The  administration  claims  that  the 
"plan"  has  been  supported  by  State  agen- 
cies and  local  agencies  as  required  by 
law.  Yet,  the  administration's  own  Justi- 
fication of  the  "plan"  contains  numerous 
communications  from  these  agencies  al- 
leging that:  first,  they  had  insufficient 
time  to  properly  evaluate  administration 
plans,  or  second,  they  outright  rejected 
administration  proposals  for  a  given 
area. 

There  was  not  one  locally  in  the  six 
announced  closing — Baltimore,  Boston, 
Galveston,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
or  Seattle — or  the  two  proposed  clos- 
ings— Staten  Island  and  Norfolk — where 
there  were  not  substantial  objections  to 
or  outright  rejection  of  the  administra- 
tion proposals. 

For  example,  I  cite  two  of  the  com- 
prehensive health  plaimlng  agencies 
involved  that  have  gone  on  record  In 
opposition  to  the  administration's  plans. 
The  Maryland  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Agency,  in  a  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1973,  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral David  Sencer,  stated  the  following: 

The  short  response  period  permitted  Is 
entirely  Inadequate  to  decide  such  an  Im- 
portant health  care  Issue  and  precludes 
our  undertaking  an  Indepth  review  at  this 
time  .  .  . 

The  closing  of  the  PHS  Hoepltal  in  Balti- 
more would  deprive  the  State  of  a  unique 
facility  providing  needed  health  care  serv- 
ices for  many  Maryland  citizens.  It  Is  not  at 
aU  clear  that  the  necessary  resources  are 
currently  available  to  substitute  for  the  loss 
of  this  key  facility. 

Although  the  proposed  (administration) 
plan  offers  a  program  for  the  continued  care 
of  primary  PHS  beneficiaries.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  secondary  beneficiaries  would  have 
to  be  cared  for  entirely  In  community  Insti- 
tutions. The  sizeable  cancer  research  pro- 
gram conducted  at  the  hospital  would  also 
be  closed  down  leaving  many  terminal  cancer 
patients  with  no  comparable  care  available. 
A  much  heavier  burden  will  be  placed  on  the 
already  overtaxed  emergency  rooms  of  neigh- 
boring institutions  with  the  closing  of  the 
hospital. 

The  Puget  Soimd  Health  Planning 
Council,  in  a  letter  of  February  22,  1973, 
to  Dr.  Sencer,  stated  its  position  that  the 
Seattle  Public  Health  Service  Hospital 
remain  open.  The  letter  states  in  part: 

It  is  our  position  that  we  cannot  support 
any  changes  in  the  operation  of  the  Seattle 
PHS  facility  unless  and  until  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  detailed  plans  for  al- 
ternative arrangements.  We  would  have  to 
assure  ourselves  that  such  proposed  alterna- 
tive arrangements  protected  the  Interests  of 
those  not  served  by  the  PHS  facility  and  pro- 
vided satisfactorily  for  clinical  training  pro- 
grams conducted  at  the  hospital  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washlng^ton  and  Seattle  Univer- 
sity. .  . 

As  the  recognized  314(b)  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency  for  this  area  we  feel 
a  serious  responslbUity  to  prevent  modifica- 
tions In  health  care  delivery  programs  which 
would  work  to  the  detriment  of  those  served. 
We  are  also  concerned  that  the  programs  of 
the  University  of  Washington  medical 
schools  which  rely  heavily  on  the  Seattle 
PHS  faculty  not  be  disrupted.  As  you  know, 
this  is  the  only  medical  school  serving  a 
widespread  area  of  the  northwest. 

The  question  at  the  heart  of  our  hear- 
ings was,  "WiU  the  alternate  plan,  or 
what  is  really  a  patchwork  of  hastily 
derived  arrangements  offered  by  the  ad- 
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ministration,  provide  the  same  quality 
comprehensive  health  care  that  is  now 
being  delivered  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  System?"  The  answers  provided 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee by  virtually  everyone  added  up  to 
an  emphatic  "No." 

U.S.  Senators  who  know  the  situation 
said  "No." 

Members  of  the  House  who  have  fought 
this  travesty  said  "No."  The  maritime 
unions  said  "No." 

The  communities  themselves  said 
"No." 

And,  despite  the  fact  that  members  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  feared  for  the  loss  of  their 
jobs  by  stepping  forward,  they  came  to 
me  by  the  dozens  and  said  "No" — the 
closing  of  the  Public  Health  Service  is  a 
blunder— morally,  ethically,  legally,  and 
medically.  They  charged  that  the  pro- 
posed closings  would  be — could  only  be— 
detrimental  to  the  beneficiaries. 

For  my  own  experience,  I  can  point  to 
New  York  City's  hospital  on  Staten  Is- 
land. Under  previous  plans  to  phase  out 
the  facility,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  used  a  formula 
provided  by  the  Health  Insurance  Plan 
of  Greater  New  York,  to  take  over  the 
operation  of  the  hospital.  That  plan 
which  was  defective  and  rejected  by 
everyone  concerned,  ran  out  in  late  Feb- 
ruary 1973.  then,  just  5  weeks  ago,  in 
its  headlong  rush  to  meet  the  closing 
deadline,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  again  asked  the 
health  Insurance  plan  to  come  up  with 
a  "new"  plan.  This  the  officials  at  health 
insurance  plan  did.  It  is  very  simple. 
Health  Insurance  plan  would  act  as  a 
broker — a  referral  agent  if  you  will — to 
farm  out  the  beneficiaries  to  its  vast  net- 
work of  contract  facilities  all  over  New 
York  City.  At  least  that  was  the  plan  that 
was  covertly  given  to  me  by  concerned 
professionals  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  asked 
the  author  of  the  health  insurance  plan 
for  a  copy  of  the  document  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  let  him  know 
that  he  was  "not  to  give  it  to  Congress- 
man Murphy." 

If  the  plan  was  a  good  one,  if  it  would 
indeed,  provide  quality  care  at  the  same 
level  as  in  the  past,  why  the  hesitancy  to 
provide  me  and,  in  turn  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  committee  with  a 
copy  of  It. 

Some  of  the  answers  were  provided  to 
me  by  the  comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning Agency  of  New  York  City  which, 
under  the  law,  is  supposed  to  comment 
on  the  HIP  proposal. 

In  statements  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
staff  they  charged  that:  If  the  patients 
at  Staten  Island  are  turned  over  to  HIP, 
the  Government  would  be  getting  sub- 
standard care  for  the  beneficiaries; 

The  care  woiild  cost  more,  yet  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  getting  less  for  its 
money  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis: 

The  bulk  of  the  patients  are  in  the  $6,- 
000  to  $8,000  income  range  and  could  not 
afford  to  travel  the  long  distances  to 
other  parts  of  New  York  City  to  HIP 
facilities; 


The  only  hospital  operated  by  HIP.  is 
in  Queens  and  is  chronically  over- 
crowded— it  has  only  218  beds,  and  its  oc- 
cupancy rate  is  at  the  100  percent  level; 

Staten  Island  is  the  fastest  growing 
area  of  New  York  City  with  the  greatest 
need  for  health  services,  yet  HIP  has  no 
dental  care,  no  amputee  care,  and  no 
rehabilitative  services. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  cites  a  national  hospital  bed 
vacancy  rate  of  20  percent.  Yet,  this  for- 
mula doesn't  apply  to  Staten  Island 
where  general  care  hospitals  have  a  90- 
percent  occupancy  rate,  and  a  103-per- 
cent rate  for  medical -surgical  beds.  This 
fact  alone  prompted  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Agency  to  tell  the  As- 
sistant Surgeon  General  in  February  of 
1973,  that: 

Not  a  day  should  be  lost  on  the  continuity 
of  this  (the  Staten  Island)  facUity. 

Further,  the  Director  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  Agency  said 
that: 

The  hospitals  on  Staten  Island  are  operat- 
ing at  capacity  and  with  a  large  population 
growth  projected  for  Staten  Island,  there  will 
be  even  greater  demand  for  both  in-patient 
and  ambulatory  services. 

In  short,  there  really  was  no  plan  for 
Staten  Island.  There  was  a  hasty-stop, 
gap  measure  to  f  apn  out  the  beneficiaries 
to  a  system  that  In  terms  of  service  qual- 
ity is  not  in  the  same  league.  Critics  of 
the  HEW  plan — mainly  from  within 
HEW — pointed  out  to  me  that  situations 
similar  to  the  above  surround  every  hos- 
pital doomed  by  the  OMB  budget  ax. 

In  Baltimore,  HEW  experts  told  me  the 
cancer  research  center,  if  forced  to  move, 
will  most  likely  lose  a  significant  number 
of  patients  presently  in  research  studies 
unless  it  relocates  in  the  immediate  area. 
The  cost  of  moving  and  providing  the 
necessary  support  services  for  this  imit 
are  not  included  in  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
posed system. 

In  Boston,  HEW  experts  told  me  com- 
munity programs  not  mentioned  in  the 
plan  and  in  danger  of  being  discontinued 
included  a  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
gram for  100  enrollees,  a  large  family 
plarming  clinic  and  the  provision  of 
medical  consultation  by  members  of  the 
PHS  hospital  staff  to  Kennedy  Memorial 
Hospital,  greater  Boston  chapter  of  the 
Leukemia  Society  of  America,  Roxbury/ 
Boston  University  Comprehensive  Com- 
mimity Health  Center,  and  Boston  Uru- 
verslty  Medical  Center. 

In  Galveston,  HEW  experts  told  me  Dr. 
Truman  Blocker,  vice  president  for 
health  affairs  of  the  University  of  Texas 
medical  branch  has  repeatedly  stated 
the  imiversity's  needs  for  teaching  beds 
at  the  PHS  hospital.  The  availability  of 
these  beds  was  one  reason  for  increasing 
the  medical  school  enrollment. 

The  314(a>  agency — State  agency — 
comments  support  the  plan.  However, 
the  314(b)  agency — local  agency — was 
not  requested  to  submit  their  comments. 
I  am  convinced  this  was  because  this 
agency  indicated  In  1972  that  the  public 
health  service  hospital  serves  a  vital 
ftmction  on  Galveston  Island  and  should 
not  be  closed? 

In  New  Orleans,  HEW  experts  told 


me  hospitals  have  indicated  an  adequate 
number  of  available  beds  to  treat  pri- 
mary beneficiaries.  However,  the  hospi- 
tals do  not  have  the  necessary  personnel 
to  staff  these  units.  Secondarj*  benefici- 
aries constitute  50  percent  of  the  in- 
patient load  at  the  New  Orleans  Hospital. 
However,  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
Identify  the  community  beds  available 
for  these  beneficiaries  and  after  closure 
of  the  public  health  service  hospitals, 
the  primary  and  secondary  beneficiaries 
will  actually  be  competing  for  available 
beds  in  the  community. 

Further,  in  New  Orleans,  family  health 
clinics  have,  to  date,  been  imable  to  ob- 
tain the  necessarj-  in-patient  facilities 
for  their  program  and  have  requested 
that  80  to  100  beds  be  set  aside  at  the 
PHS  hospital  for  these  community 
patients. 

The  occupational  therapy  and  pedia- 
tric departments  at  the  hospital  have 
developed  the  only  screening  program 
in  New  Orleans  for  children  with  dys- 
lexia and  other  learning  disabilities. 

The  patients  In  the  assistance  pro- 
gram for  unwed  mothers  through  the 
catholic  charities  will  have  great  diffi- 
culty obtaining  this  care  at  other  institu- 
tions and  are  generally  not  eligible  for 
care  at  charity  hospital. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  Items  that 
have  not  been  resolved  in  HETW's  plan." 

In  San  Francisco,  HEW  experts  told  me 
the  impact  of  terminating  all  training 
affiliations  was  completely  ignored  in 
the  plan.  There  are  31  outside  affiliations 
for  teaching,  consultation  and  the  pro- 
vision of  direct  patient  care  by  members 
of  the  PHS  hospital  staff  at  10  medical 
and  dental  schools,  colleges,  community 
health  centers  and  hospitals. 

The  Bay  Area  comprehensive  health 
planning  council  in  San  Francisco,  in 
1971,  recommended  that  the  PHS  hos- 
pital not  only  remain  under  Federal  ju- 
risdiction but  expand  its  community 
health  program  to  assist  in  meeting  com- 
munity needs.  Especially  in  regard  to 
the  urban  Indian  people  In  the  Bay  Area. 

In  Seattle,  the  HEW  experts  told  me 
Congressman  Joel  Pritchard  wanted  to 
know  who  was  going  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices presently  provided  by  the  PHS  hos- 
pital to  the  Seattle  Indian  health  board 
and  the  Seattle  free  clinics.  He  wanted 
to  know  If  there  were  other  resources  In 
the  community  able  to  furnish  services  to 
patients  that  are  unable  to  finance  their 
health  care  through  other  means.  The 
letter  from  the  314(a)  agency  Indicates 
that  the  community  hospitals  are  not 
able  to  assume  this  responsibility. 

The  University  of  Washington  has 
provided  evidence  of  the  negative  impact 
the  closures  will  have  In  terms  of  the 
cessation  of  Inpatient  care  and  the 
termination  of  stipends  to  interns  and 
residents. 

Yet,  the  unique  relationship  that  ex- 
ists between  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  PHS  hospital  was  not  men- 
tioned In  the  plan. 

Finally,  In  view  of  the  alleged  pressure 
put  on  the  Puget  Sound  Health  Planning 
Council  by  HEW  to  go  along  with  its 
proposal,  the  council  wrote,  that  Its  posi- 
tion is  that  the  "Seattle  PHS  hospital 
remain  open  and  that  it  continues  as 
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part  of  the  National  Public  Health 
Service." 

These  are  only  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  flood  of  Information  that  came 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  dur- 
ing the  hearings.  The  overriding  Issue 
here  Is,  does  the  HEW  proposal  meet  the 
statutory  requirement  that  the  PHS 
beneficiaries  be  assured  of  continued 
equivalent  care. 

The  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  I 
am  convinced,  proves  that  the  proposal 
does  not  meet  this  standard.  In  the  words 
of  a  major  health  care  system  executive 
who  Is  standing  by  to  take  over  the  PHS 
beneficiaries,  "we  are  second-best  next 
to  PHS." 

I  feel  it  is  imacceptable  that  the  PHS 
beneficiaries  should  get  "second-biKt" 
treatment — and  I  am  convinced  Mem- 
bers will  agree  with  that  position. 

Having  shown  that  the  "plan"  did  not 
meet  the  standards  established  by  the 
Congress,  the  second  major  question  is. 
"What  will  happen  to  the  plan'  once  its 
90-day  run  past  Congress  is  terminated?" 

The  House  Report  on  Public  Law  92- 
585,  which  mandated  the  90-day  notice 
to  Congress  states : 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  90  day  period  of 
notice  win  In  future,  unlike  the  past,  provide 
the  Congress  with  an  adequate  period  during 
which  to  review  any  projtosed  closure  or 
transfer,  and.  if  necessary,  to  take  whatever 
action  is  felt  to  be  appropriate  upon  the 
proposal. 

I  wais  encouraged  that  r>r.  Charles  C. 
Edwards,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  3  hours  of  testimony 
agreed  that  under  the  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress In  1972  (Public  Law  92-585),  it  is 
the  Congress  that  has  the  option  of  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  the  administration 
"plan." 

When  I  asked  E>r.  Edwards  If  It  was 
the  administration's  intent  to  proceed 
with  the  hospital  closings  even  though 
the  Congress  might  rule  otherwise.  Dr. 
Edwards  replied: 

Absolutely  not.  .  .  .  our  responsibility  is 
to  carry  out  the  law  and  if  the  law  says  we 
are  not  going  to  close  down,  we  obviously  wlU 
not  close  them. 

And  that  Is  what  Members  should  do 
today.  They  should  lay  down  the  law  to 
Dr.  Edwards  and  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Tell 
them  that  this  body  will  not  tolerate  the 
dismantling  of  this  needed  health  care 
delivery  system. 

In  summation,  I  can  assure  Members 
today,  based  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  hearings,  that  the  adminis- 
tration plan  is  so  inadequate,  so  full  of 
holes,  and  so  callous  in  its  regard  for  the 
beneficiaries  of.  and  the  communities 
served  by  the  Public  Health  Service  Sys- 
tem, that  it  must  be  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  plan,  as  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
plainly  is  designed  to  dismantle  and 
terminate  the  entire  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospital  System  wtthln  the  United 
States.  As  such,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed administrative  action  runs  afoul 
of  the  stated  congres.sional  intent  to 
preserve  and  revitalize  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  System,  and  represents 


a  usurpation  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  legislative  role  reserved  for  Congress 
alone  in  this  area. 

Moreover,  the  plan  is  ill-conceived, 
shortsighted  and  utterly  fails  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  Public  Law  92- 
585,  which  provides  that  any  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  closing 
or  transfer  of  control  of  a  hospital  or 
other  health  care  delivery  facility  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  contain  assurances 
that  persons  entitled  to  treatment  and 
care  at  such  facilities,  as  well  as  those 
persons  for  whom  care  and  treatment  is 
authorized,  will  continue  to  be  provided 
equivalent  care  and  treatment. 

Additionally,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  required  to  obtain  and  submit 
to  Congress  in  conjunction  with  its  plan, 
the  comments  made  by  each  State  or 
areawide  health  planning  agency  in 
which  the  affected  facility  is  located, 
after  affording  each  such  agency  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  review  the  pro- 
posed action,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  congressional  mandate. 

I  submit  that  the  Congress  should  re- 
ject the  proposal  as  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  adopt  the  legislation  before 
us  insuring  that  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Hospital  System  be  retained. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  settle 
once  and  for  all  the  status  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  System.  It  will  guarantee 
the  continued  operation  of  the  System 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  by 
law  otherwise  provide. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  the  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  8220. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  state  of  this  Nation's  emergency 
medical  services  is  too  often  character- 
ized by  voluminous  depictions  of  pro- 
longed human  suffering.  These  stories 
are  sad.  shocking,  and  even  gruesome, 
and  it  was  because  of  such  a  painful 
education  that  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  'Mr.  Mollohan)  and  I  first 
introduced  the  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Act.  Perhaps  my  friends  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  were  not  surprised,  but 
I  was  startled  to  find  that  accidental 
death  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
those  between  1  and  37  years  of  age, 
and  to  note  in  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  report  for  1968  that  accidents 
caused  more  than  100.000  deaths.  10  mil- 
lion cases  of  temporary  disability,  and 
400,000  cases  of  permanent  disability,  at 
a  medical  cost  of  $18  billion.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  one  medical  expert  stated: 

Tlie  permanence  of  trauma  and  accidental 
Injury  as  the  single  most  crucial  health  prob- 
lem in  the  tr.S.  now  seems  firmly  established. 

And  directly  to  the  point  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today,  the  statement  con- 
tinues : 

....  to  treat  that  problem  we  have  vir- 
tually the  same  emergency  medical  system 
that  we  had  fifty  years  ago. 

We  must  also  add  to  this  emergency 
medical  system  the  huge  caseload  created 
by  all  other  medical  emergencies.  For 
example,  the  Surgeon  General  has  esti- 
mated that  35,000  heart  disease  victims 


die  because  they  are  not  given  proper 
emergency  care.  This  number  can  be  im- 
mediately reduced  through  any  improve- 
ment in  emergency  medical  care.  It  is 
not  hard  to  conclude,  then,  that  in  this 
area  alone  there  is  huge  potential  for 
the  saving  of  life.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  trafiBc  accidents,  which  now  claim 
55,000  victims  a  year,  and  for  those 
emergencies  related  to  the  diseases  of  old 
age :  We  have  within  our  grasp  the  capa- 
bility for  providing  life-saving  treatment, 
if  we  have  sufficient  desire  and  intere.?* 
to  do  so. 

In  all  of  these  fields,  the  problem  1« 
compounded  in  rural  areas.  In  fact,  the 
crisis  In  emergency  medical  care  services 
is  overwhelmingly  a  rural  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Research  Council,  70  per- 
cent of  motor  vehicle  deaths  occur  in 
rural  areas  and  communities  under  2,500 
population.  A  1967  study  found  that  in 
California  the  mortality  rate  from  auto 
accidents  was  17  per  100,000  in  urban 
areas,  46.8  per  100,000  in  rural  areas,  and 
85.5  per  100,000  in  the  mountain  coun- 
ties. Naturally,  these  deaths  are  not  all 
attributable  to  a  failure  in  emergency 
medical  response — an  accident  on  an  iso- 
lated road  might  go  undetected  for 
hours,  for  example — yet  the  remarkable 
contrast  pointed  out  by  these  figures  in- 
dicates where  the  problem  most  directly 
lies. 

What  I  have  mentioned  to  this  point 
Is  an  argument  for  expanded  service.  I 
wish  this  were  the  only  problem  before 
us.  Unhappily,  there  is  another  tragic 
aspect  which  demands  equal  attention. 
The  American  Ambulance  Association 
has  estimated  that  25,000  persons  are  in- 
jured or  disabled  every  year  by  untrained 
ambulance  attendants  and  rescue  work- 
ers. The  reasons  for  this  statistic  are 
clear  enough.  A  quick  survey  of  State 
statutes  which  regulate  ambulance  serv- 
ices shows  that  in  the  few  States  where 
such  statutes  exists,  the  subject  of  at- 
tendant training  does  not  appear. 

Most  of  the  facts  and  statistics  which  I 
cite  have  been  compiled  by  medical  pro- 
fessionals throughout  the  country  who 
are  now  raising  a  loud  and  concerted 
voice  for  assistance.  Through  their  ef- 
forts the  problem  is  well  defined,  and  the 
need  is  compellingly  clear.  And  I  would 
like  to  think  that  through  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  plan  of  action  is  close  at 
hand. 

The  Emergency  Medical  Services  Act 
of  1973  is  not  another  health  program 
which  channels  Federal  funds  to  a  select 
group  or  a  small  segment  of  the  citi- 
zenry. Simply  by  reading  the  bill's  open- 
ing definition,  my  colleagues  can  deter- 
mine that  the  measure  proposes  to  be  a 
catalyst  for  bringing  together  local. 
State,  and  Federal  planning  and  coordi- 
nation of  emergency  medical  systems. 
At  the  local  level,  the  bill  provides  plan- 
ning and  funding  assistance  and  moves 
local  ambulance  services  and  emergency 
room  facilities  to  cooperate  in  regional 
and  State  systems  and  to  improve  train- 
ing and  facilities.  When  natural  disas- 
ter or  large  accidents  strike,  this  bill 
would  have  ever>-  arm  of  the  regional 
and  State  emergency  medical  systems 
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cooperate  to  provide  the  quickest  and 
most  competent  response. 

At  the  State  level,  the  planning  re- 
quirements and  inducements  in  the 
legislation  would  move  State  oflBcials  to 
rationalize  the  statewide  emergency 
medical  services  system  so  that  it  can 
eflSciently  respond  to  serious  need  in  any 
part  of  the  State.  And  at  the  Federal 
level,  the  Interagency  Technical  Com- 
mittee established  in  the  bill  would  pull 
together  the  more  than  25  Federal  agen- 
cies which  are  now  associated  in  some 
manner  with  emergency  health  care,  so 
that  Federal  activities  are  given  central 
direction,  and  Federal  policy  is  applied 
consistently. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  also 
point  out  that  full  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  many  volunteer  ambu- 
lance corps  throughout  the  country 
which  have  long  served  their  communi- 
ties for  the  best  of  motives.  No  provi- 
sion in  this  measure  is  intended  to  in- 
hibit the  work  of  the  volunteer  corps  in 
any  way.  Rather,  there  is  new  and  ex- 
panded authorization  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  these  volunteer 
organizations,  should  they  choose  to 
make  use  of  that  assistance. 

What  we  begin  today  with  this  legis- 
lation, Mr.  Chairman,  may  very  well 
affect  the  safety  and  health  of  many  of 
us  and  our  families  in  the  near  future. 
This  is  not  another  health  program,  this 
is  a  responsibility  to  our  constituents 
which  we  have  avoided  far  too  long. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  6458 
concerns  emergency  medical  services. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  this  legislation. 
There  is  no  greater  cause  of  unnecessary 
disability  and  death  in  the  United  States 
today  than  that  which  occurs  because  in- 
dividuals receive  Improper,  or  inadequate, 
emergency  medical  services. 

Trafllc  accidents  last  year  killed  55.- 
000  Americans.  And  63.000  Americans 
died  in  nonhighway  accidents.  Prehos- 
pital heart  attacks  were  reported  nvun- 
bering  275.000. 

Accidents  are  the  fourth  most  common 
cause  of  death.  Currently,  accidents  kill 
more  persons  in  the  most  productive  age 
group — 1  to  37 — than  any  other  single 
cause.  Approximately  15  million  children 
sustain  significant  accidental  injuries 
each  year,  with  about  16,000  of  these 
dying. 

But  many  of  these  deaths  are  unneces- 
sary. Qualified  observers  estimate  that 
proper  emergency  services  could  prevent 
11,000  deaths  from  highway  accidents, 
5,000  deaths  from  other  accidental 
causes,  and  up  to  27,000  deaths  from 
heart  attacks.  In  all,  it  is  estimated  that 
proper  emergency  care  would  save  ap- 
proximately 60,000  lives  annually. 

But  proper  emergency  care  is  not  avail- 
able for  most  Americans.  While  more 
than  90  percent  of  acute  care  hospitals 
maintain  an  emergency  room,  only  10 
percent  of  these  are  equipped  to  handle 
all  medical  and  surgical  emergencies,  and 
only  17  percent  have  24 -hour  physician 
staffing.  Recent  surveys  have  demon- 
strated that  only  5  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's ambulance  personnel  have  com- 


pleted a  minimum  80-hour  instruction 
course.  Another  survey  has  shown  that 
only  7  percent  of  the  nation's  ambulances 
are  capable  of  communicating  directly 
with  hospitals.  And  only  37  percent  of 
these  ambulances  meet  even  the  minimal 
standards  set  long  ago  by  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons. 

In  this  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
convinced  that  a  new  national  initiative 
in  this  area  is  imperative.  We  must  save 
these  60,000  lives  a  year.  We  must  im- 
prove our  emergency  medical  services. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  does  that.  The  major 
thrust  of  the  legislation  is  to  define  an 
emergency  medical  system  in  terms  of 
its  necessary  elements:  questions  of 
sponsorship,  personnel,  communications, 
transportation,  facilities,  records,  uni- 
versal accessibility,  internal  linkages, 
public  education  programs,  and  quality 
review  are  all  considered  In  some  detail 
in  the  bill.  The  bill  requires  the  emer- 
gency medical  systems  to  meet  standards 
in  each  area  set  forth  by  the  Secretary. 

Funds  are  provided  for  the  initiation  of 
such  systems.  Grants  are  provided  for  2 
years  and  must  be  at  least  equally  shared 
by  the  grantee  during  the  first  year  with 
at  least  75  percent  participation  by  the 
grantee  in  the  second  year.  All  systems 
fimded  under  this  mechanism  must  be 
self-supporting  within  2  years.  The 
amount  of  $145  million  are  authorized 
over  a  3 -year  period.  This  is  not  an  exces- 
sive amoimt.  And  the  funds  are  well 
targeted.  Of  the  funds  authorized  under 
the  bill,  $110  of  the  $145  million  author- 
ized are  for  the  support  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  emergency  medical  systems. 
Additionally,  $20  million  is  provided  for 
the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  exist- 
ing emergency  medical  system;  $15  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  research  and 
training  grants  in  this  area. 

There  is  no  greater  cause  of  imneces- 
sary  death  and  disability  in  the  United 
States  today  than  that  caused  by  the  lack 
of  proper  emergency  medical  services. 
The  legislation  which  is  presented  here 
today  identifies  the  need,  and  moves 
directly,  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  meet 
that  need. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chsdrman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  6458,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  assist- 
ance for  planning,  development,  and  ini- 
tial operation,  research  and  training 
projects  for  systems  for  the  effective  pro- 
vision of  health  care  services  under 
emergency  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  verj'  briefiy  this  legis- 
lation authorizes  the  making  of  grants 
and  contracts  for  planning  and  feasibil- 
ity studies  related  to  the  establishment 
of  emergency  medical  service  systems.  It 
also  would  authorize  the  making  of 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  such 
systems,  and  also  authorizes  grants  to 
health  professional  schools  for  research 
and  training  in  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. Also  Included  in  this  useful  piece  of 
legislation  are  grants  for  improvement 
of  emergency  medical  systems  already  in 
use. 


H.R.  6458  also  creates  an  Interagency 
Technical  Committee  on  Emergency 
Medical  Services  and  requires  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  legal  barriers  to  the  de- 
livery of  medical  care  under  emergency 
conditions  with  recommendations  as  to 
how  these  barriers  may  be  removed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  too  many  Americans 
have  had  their  lives  shortened  because 
emergency  care  was  not  available.  The 
American  Heart  Association  has  pointed 
out  that  27,500  prehospital  coronary 
deaths  each  year  could  have  been  pre- 
vented if  proper  care  were  administered 
on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  60,000  deaths  each  year 
could  be  prevented  in  all  if  emergency 
treatment  were  improved  and  made 
effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  must  pass.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  join  with  me  today 
In  approving  this  badly  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  bill 
H.R.  6458.  the  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Act,  will  be  promptly  and  resound- 
ingly approved  by  this  House. 

In  substance  this  measure  authorizes 
a  new  program  of  Federal  assistance  for 
the  development  of  more  eflScient  emer- 
gency medical  services,  provides  for  the 
more  effective  delivery  of  such  emer- 
gency health  care  and  establishes  grants 
to  medical  schools  and  other  medical  in- 
stitutions for  further  research  and 
training  for  the  overall  improvement  and 
more  responsible  administration  of  our 
whole  emergency  medical  care  system. 
Also  a  major  bill  provision  requires  that 
a  study  of  the  legal  barriers  to  the  avail- 
ability of  emergency  medical  care  be  con- 
ducted by  our  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  and  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  additional  legislative 
review,  within  1  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  authoritative  testimony 
and  statistics  demonstrate  that  accidents 
kill  more  persons  in  this  coimtry  in  the 
productive  age  group  of  1  to  37  than  any 
other  single  factor  and  accidents  are  the 
fourth  most  common  cause  of  all  the 
deaths  that  occur  in  the  Nation.  Other 
authoritative  testimony  emphaticallv  in- 
dicates that  efficient  emergencv  care 
could  save  at  least  60.000  lives  a  year 
that  are  now  lost  because  of  accidents 
and  sudden  Illness  and  these  same  ex- 
perts unhappily  reveal  that  the  present 
emergency  care  system  in  this  country 
is  near  to  if  not  actually  in  chaos. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  great  majority 
of  medical  experts  in  this  country  are  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  measure:  its  cost, 
in  relation  to  the  .human  tragedies  it 
could  prevent  and  economic  production 
it  would  preserve,  is  prudent  by  any 
standard  and  the  wholesome  objectives 
of  this  measure  are  imquestionably  in 
the  national  interest.  I  therefore  hope 
that  the  House  will  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove it. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  H.R.  6458.  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Act  of  1973. 
which   would   provide  needed  improve- 
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ments  in  the  administration  and  de- 
livery of  our  Nation's  emergency  medi- 
cal services. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear: 
Each  year,  60,000  lives  are  lost,  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  our  Nation's  emer- 
gency medical  services.  Four  years  ago, 
a  report  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons stated  that  accidents  account  for 
almost  100.000  deaths  every  year.  In 
addition  to  10  million  cases  of  temporary 
disability,  40,000  cases  of  permanent  dis- 
ability, and  a  cost  to  the  public  of  $18 
billion.  And  that  report  stressed  that  to 
treat  this  massive  national  problem  we 
have  virtually  the  same  emergency  med- 
ical system  that  we  had  50  years  ago. 

Two  basic  factors  accoimt  for  these 
almost  unbelievable  figures.  The  first  is 
'he  national  shortage,  both  in  terms  of 
manpower  and  equipment,  of  ambulance 
and  hospital  emergency  services.  Our 
ambulance  workers  are  too  often  inade- 
quately trained  and  forced  to  work  in 
inadequately  equipped  vehicles.  Similar- 
ly, our  hospital  emergency  rooms  too 
often  rely  on  substandard  equipment, 
and  many  do  not  even  have  a  physician 
on  duty  24  hours  a  day.  The  second  fac- 
tor is  the  shocking  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  which  administer  emergency 
medical  services.  At  the  Federal  level 
alone,  some  25  agencies  are  involved. 

H.R.  6458  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  problems  in  our  antiquated 
emergency  medical  services  system. 
Through  a  reasonable  and  economically 
prudent  system  of  grants  to  individual 
communities,  emergency  medical  sys- 
tems can  be  started  where  there  are 
currently  none,  and  improved  and  ex- 
panded, where  they  now  exist.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  emphasizes  the  need 
for  improved  training  for  personnel,  bet- 
ter equipment,  and  increased  research 
in  this  field. 

I  hope  the  House  will  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  begin  the  modernization  of  our 
emergency  medical  services  system,  so 
that  60,000  lives  a  year  might  be  saved 
rather  than  wasted.  I  urge  passage  of 
HH.  6458. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TnXE 

SecnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Act  of  1973". 

EMERCBNCT     MEDICAL    SERVICE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  2.  Title  HI  of  tlje  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Pakt  K — Emekgenct  Medical  Service 
Ststems 

"DEriNITION;    AGREEMENTS 

"Sec.  399e.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part. 
the  term  'emergency  medical  service  system' 
means  a  system  for  the  arrangement  of  p)er- 
sonnel.  facilities,  and  equipment  for  the  ef- 
fective delivery  of  health  care  services  under 
emergency  conditions  (occurring  either  as  a 
result  of  the  patient's  condition  or  of  natural 
disasters  or  similar  situations) ,  which  sys- 
tem ( 1 )  Is  administered  by  a  public,  or  other 
nonprofit  private  entity,  which  has  the  au- 


thority and  the  resources  to  provide  effective 
administration,  and  (2)  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible — 

"(A)  Includes  an  adequate  number  of 
health  professions  and  allied  health  profes- 
sions personnel  who  meet  such  training  and 
experience  requirements  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  and  provides 
such  training  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe; 

"(B)  Joins  the  personnel,  facilities,  and 
equipment  of  the  system  by  central  com- 
munications facilities  so  that  requests  for 
emergency  health  care  services  will  be  han- 
dled by  a  faclUty  which  (1)  utilizes  or,  with- 
in such  period  as  the  Secretary  prescribes, 
will  utilize  a  universal  emergency  telephone 
number,  and  (11)  will  have  direct  communi- 
cation connections  with  the  personnel,  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment  of  the  system; 

"(C)  Includes  an  adequate  nimiber  of  ve- 
hicles and  other  transportation  faculties  (In- 
cluding such  air  and  water  craft  as  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  Individual  characteristics  of 
the  area  to  be  served)  — 

"(1)  which  meet  such  standards  relating  to 
location,  design,  performance,  and  equip- 
ment, and 

"(11)  the  operators  and  other  personnel  for 
which  meet  such  training  and  experience 
requirements, 

as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe; 

"(D)  Includes  an  adequate  number  of  hos- 
pitals, emergency  rooms,  and  other  facilities 
for  the  delivery  of  emergency  health  care 
services,  which  meet  such  standards  relating 
to  capacity,  location,  hours  of  operation,  co- 
ordination with  other  health  care  facilities 
of  the  system,  personnel,  and  equipment  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe: 

"(E)  provides  for  a  standardized  patient 
record-keeping  system  meeting  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  in  regulations, 
which  records  shall  cover  the  treatment  of 
the  patient  from  initial  entry  into  the  emer- 
gency medical  service  system  through  his 
discharge  from  it,  and  shall  be  consistent 
with  ensuing  patient  records  used  in  follow- 
up  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  patient; 

"(F)  Is  designed  to  provide  necessary 
emergency  medical  services  to  all  patients 
requiring  such  services; 

"(O)  provides  for  transfer  of  patients  to 
facilities  and  programs  which  offer  such  fol- 
lowup  care  and  rehabilitation  as  is  necessary 
to  effect  the  maximum  recovery  of  the 
patient; 

"(H)  provides  programs  of  public  educa- 
tion and  Information  in  the  area  served  by 
the  system,  taking  into  account  the  needs  of 
visitors  to  that  area  to  know  or  be  able  to 
learn  Immediately  the  means  of  obtaining 
emergency  medical  services;  and 

"(I)  provides  for  periodic,  comprehensive, 
and  Independent  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  extent  and  quality  of  the  emergency 
health  care  services  provided  by  the  system. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  the 
regulations  required  by  subsection  (a)  after 
considering  standards  established  by  appro- 
priate national  professional  or  technical  or- 
ganizations. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  each  mUitary  de- 
partment (or  his  designee)  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  emergency 
medical  service  systems  under  which  agree- 
ments equipment  and  personnel  of  the  armed 
force  under  the  Secretary's  Jurisdiction  may, 
to  the  extent  It  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
primary  mission  of  that  armed  force,  provide 
In  emergency  conditions  transportation  serv- 
ices (including  helicopter  service)  and  other 
services.  If  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  not  operating 
as  a  service  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (or  his  designee)  may  enter 
into  such  agreements  with  emergency  medi- 
cal service  systems  for  the  provision  of  such 
services  by  Coast  Ouard  equipment  and 
personnel. 


"grants  and  contracts  for  planning  and 
feasibility  studies 

"Sec.  399f.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  otiier  nonprofit  en- 
tities, and  may  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  entitles  and  individuals, 
for  (1)  projects  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  (through  expansion  or  improve- 
ment of  existing  services  or  otherwise)  and 
operatmg  an  emergency  medical  service  sys- 
tem for  an  area,  and  (2)  projects  to  plan 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  such  a 
system  for  an  area.  The  Secretary  may  not 
make  more  than  one  grant  or  enter  into  "more 
than  one  contract  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  area.  Reports  of  the  results 
of  any  study  or  planning  assisted  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  at  such  Intervals  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  and  a  final  report  of 
such  results  shall  be  made  not  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  the  grant  was  made  or 
the  contract  entered  mto,  as  the  case  may  t>e. 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  No  grant  for  planning  may  be 
made  under  this  section  unless  an  applica- 
tion therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and  ap- 
proved by,  the  Secretary,  Such  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  in  such  form,  and  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  in  such  manner,  as  he  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe,  and  shall — 

"(i)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  the  need  of  the  area  for  which  the 
planning  will  be  done  for  an  emergency  med- 
ical service  system, 

"(11)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to 
plan  for  the  area  to  be  served  by  such  a  sys- 
tem, 

"(ill)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  planning  will  be  con- 
ducted In  cooperation  (I)  with  the  planning 
entity  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (B)  (I)  or 
if  there  is  no  such  planning  entity,  with  the 
planning  entity  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(B)  (U),  and  (11)  with  the  emergency  med- 
ical service  council  or  other  entity  In  such 
area  responsible  for  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  provision  of  emergency  medical  services 
In  such  area,  and 

"(Iv)  contain  such  other  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall   by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  section  for 
planning  unless — 

"(1)  the  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  which  has  developed  the 
comprehensive  regional,  metropolitan  ares, 
or  other  local  area  plan  or  plans  referred  to 
In  section  314(b)  covering  the  area  for  which 
the  planning  for  an  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice system  will  be  done,  or 

"(11)  If  there  Is  no  such  agency  or  orga- 
nization, the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  314(a)  cover- 
ing that  area, 

has.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  been  provided  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  application  and  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  consideration  Its  recom- 
mendation respecting  approval  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

"(2)  No  grant  for  a  feasibility  study  may 
be  made  under  this  section  unless  an  ^- 
pllcatlon  therefor  has  been  submitted  to, 
and  approved  by,  the  Secretary.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  In 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Payments  under  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  and  at  such  Intervals  and 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary. 

"(d)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  un- 
der this  section  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United   State*    (31   UAC.  639,  41   JJS.C.  6). 
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"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30. 1975. 

"GRANTS    FOR   ESTABLISHMENT   AND   XNTTIAI, 
OPSSATION 

"Sec.  399g.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles 
for  the  establishment  and  initial  op)eratlon 
for  an  area  of  an  emergency  medical  service 
system. 

"(b)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  mstde  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  Special  consideration  shall  be  giv- 
en to  applications  for  grants  for  systems 
which  will  be  part  of  a  statewide  emergency 
medical  service  system. 

"(2)  (A)  An  application  for  a  grant  imder 
this  section  shall  be  in  such  form,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  In  such  manner,  as 
he  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  the  period  of  time  required 
for  the  establishment  of  the  emergency  med- 
ical service  system. 

"(11)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  ol 
the  Secretary  that  existing  facilities  and 
services  will  be  utUlzed  by  the  system  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible, 

"(111)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports as  the  Secretary  may  require,  and 

"(Iv)  contain  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  section 
unless — 

"(1)  the  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  which  has  developed  the 
comprehensive  regional,  metropolitan  area, 
or  other  local  area  plan  or  plans  referred  to 
in  section  314(b)  covering  the  area  which 
will  be  served  by  the  proposed  emergency 
medical  service  system,  or 

"(11)  If  there  is  no  such  agency  or  orga- 
nization, the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  314(a)  covering 
that  area, 

has.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  been  provided  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  application  and  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  consideration  its  recom- 
mendation respecting  approval  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  for  establishment  of  an  emergency 
medical  service  system  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  Grants  under  this  section 
for  the  Initial  operation  of  such  a  system 
BhaU  be  available  to  a  grantee  over  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  system  Is  capable 
of  operation  and  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  operation  of  the 
system  (as  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary)  during  the  first  year  of  such 
period,  and  25  per  centum  of  such  costs  dur- 
ing the  second  year  of  such  period. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  Funds  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  may  be 
used  only  for  grants  to  those  entitles  which 
received  a  grant  under  this  section  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"GRANTS    FOR    RESEARCH    AND    TRAINING 

"Sec.  399h.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  (1 )  to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  osteopathy  for  projects  for  research  In 
the  techniques  and  methods  of  medical 
emergency  care  and  treatment,  and  (2)  to 
such  schools  and  to  schools  of  nursing, 
training  centers  for  allied  health  professions, 


and  other  educational  Institutions  for  train- 
ing programs  in  the  techniques  and  methods 
of  medical  emergency  care  and  treatment. 
Including  the  skills  required  to  provide  am- 
bulance service. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  (1)  the  applicant  Is  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  entity,  and  (2)  an  ap- 
plication therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by,  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  be  In  such  form,  submitted  in  such 
manner,  and  contain  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Payments  under  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement and  at  such  intervals  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 
Grantees  under  this  section  shall  make  such 
reports  at  such  Intervals,  and  containing  such 
Information,   as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
$10,000,(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975. 

"GRANTS  FOR  EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

"Sec  3991.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles 
for  projects  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  facilities  for  emergency  medical  service 
systems  and  for  other  projects  to  otherwise 
expand  or  improve  such  a  system. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  haa 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  In  such 
form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  and  contain 
such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe, 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  for  a  project  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  that  project,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  Payments  un- 
der grants  under  this  section  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
at  such  Intervals  and  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary.  A  project  may 
receive  grants  under  this  section  for  a  period 
of  up  to  two  years.  Grantees  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  make  such  reports  at  such  inter- 
vals, and  containing  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  may  require, 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,0(XI,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975, 

"INTERAGENCY        TECHNICAL        COMMITTEK        ON 
EMERGENCY    MEDICAL    SERVICES 

"Sec  399J,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  the  aspects  and 
resoxirces  of  all  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties which  relate  to  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  Interagency  Technical 
Committee  on  Emergency  Medical  Services. 
The  Committee  shall  evaluate  the  adequacy 
and  technical  soundness  of  such  programs 
and  activities  and  provide  for  the  communi- 
cation and  exchange  of  Information  that  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  necessary  co- 
ordination and  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
and  activities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 
membership  of  which  shall  Include  (1)  ap- 
propriate scientific,  medical,  or  technical 
representation  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  such  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  parts  thereof,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 


mines administer  programs  directly  affecting 
the  functions  or  responsibilities  ol  emer- 
gency medical  service  systems,  and  (2)  five 
individuals  from  the  general  public  who  by 
virtue  of  their  training  or  experience  are 
particularly  qualified  to  participate  m  the 
performance  of  the  Committee's  functions. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  a  year. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  399k,  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  program  of  grants  and  contracts  author- 
ized by  this  part  through  an  Identifiable  ad- 
ministrative unit  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. ' 

STUDY 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shaU  (1)  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  legal  barriers  to  the  effective 
delivery  of  medical  care  under  emergency 
conditions,  and  (2)  within  twelve  months  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such 
study  and  recommendations  for  such  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  overcome  such 
barriers. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HICKS 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hicks:  In  sec- 
tion 2  or  page  4  strike  lines  22  through  25  and 
on  page  5  strike  lines  1  through  8. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this 
amendment,  because  the  section  to  be 
deleted  is  redundant  in  light  of  recent 
action  by  the  House. 

On  May  21,  the  House  passed  the  bill 
H.R.  7139.  That  bill  accomplished  the 
same  purpose  as  the  section  in  question; 
namely,  it  granted  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  authority  to  provide  emer- 
gency medical  heUcopter  services  to 
civilians. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  con- 
sidered H.R,  7139  in  depth  and  amended 
that  bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  at  the  least  cost, 
both  in  terms  of  dollars  and  in  terms  of 
maintaining  a  strong  national  defense 
posture. 

Inasmuch  as  the  House  has  already 
expressed  itself  on  this  matter,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration is  no  longer  required  and 
should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  that  we  would  accept 
the  amendment  he  has  offered  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  gentleman  feels  they  have 
done  just  exactly  what  we  had  done  in 
our  bill,  authorize  cooperation  with  the 
medical  services  around  the  country  in- 
sofar as  the  use  of  helicopters  by  the 
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military  in  civilian  accidents  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  HICKS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Hicks). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

NADER'S   STAND   ON   NUCLEAR  POWER  WILL  DELAY 
FILLING   OF   ENERGY   CAP 

(By  mianimous  consent,  Mr.  Hosmer 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  today  has  announced  a  law- 
suit that  would  cut  down  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Nation's  nuclear  power 
generating  capacity  and  undoubtedly  if 
carried  out  this  would  prevent  the  instal- 
lation on  the  line  of  new  capacity.  I 
think  this  should  be  understood  in  con- 
text. 

Ralph  Nader's  publicity  star  is  waning. 

This  lawsuit  is  a  butterfly  net  to  col- 
lect new  recruits. 

It  Is  aimed  at  the  timid,  the  guUible, 
and  people  with  leftover  hangups  about 
atom  bombs. 

The  fuss  he  kicks  up  now  will  delay 
the  day  when  nuclear  power  will  be 
available  to  fill  the  Nation's  energy  gap. 
He  may  get  a  free  ride  but  someone  will 
pay  for  it. 

This  is  because  there  is  almost  a  10- 
year  lead  time  for  building  power  plants. 
Obstructionism  today  does  not  show  up 
for  years.  That  is  why  irresponsible 
people  get  away  with  activities  which,  in 
the  end,  are  very  costly  to  society. 

They  will  not  be  around  later  to  take 
the  blame  when  energy  shortages  start 
to  be  reflected  in  mortality  tables  for  the 
weakest  members  of  our  energy  depend- 
ent society — the  very  young  and  the  very 
old.  Their  survival  bears  a  very  direct 
relationship  to  the  adequacy  of  power 
supplies  and  the  absence  of  drastic 
shortages. 

As  between  Ralph  Nader,  gadfly,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  I  wiU  rely  on  the  AEC 
for  my  advice  on  nuclear  safety  any  day. 
I  suggest  that  is  the  wise  course  for  all 
citizens.  In  my  book  Nader  is  for  pub- 
licity and  the  AEC  is  for  the  people  and 
for  the  Nation  which  is  in  desperate  need 
of  new  power  sources. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers: 
Page  14,  Insert  after  line  10  the  following: 

PtTBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    HOSPriALS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  directed  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  all  the 
hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service  shall, 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  by  law 
Otherwise  provide,  continue  In  operation  as 
hospitals  Of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
continue  to  provide  Inpatient  and  other 
health  care  services  to  all  categories  of  in- 
dividuals entitled,  or  authorized,  to  receive 
care  and  treatment  at  hospitals  or  other  sta- 
tions of  the  Public  Health  Service.  In  like 
manner  as  such  services  were  provided  to 
such  categories  of  individuals  at  hospitals  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  on  January  1.  1973. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 


in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  might 
say  that  in  the  Senate  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar amendment  but  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia was  omitted,  the  hospital  at 
Norfolk.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  fair  and 
right,  because  we  have  as  many  people 
in  that  area  who  need  treatment  and 
help  as  we  have  in  most  other  sections 
of  the  country.  So  what  the  amendment 
does  is  just  include  some  of  what  was  in 
the  Senate  bill,  plus  the  hospital  in  Vir- 
ginia, so  ttiat  it  would  remain  open. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  other  thing  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  about  his 
statement  about  the  administration  not 
wanting  this  emergency  medical  service 
legislation.  In  the  President's  1972  state 
of  the  Union  message,  he  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  develop  new  ways  of  giving 
emergency  and  medical  service  and  pro- 
viding care  to  accident  victims.  Also  in 
his  1973  health  message,  he  says  it  is 
very  important  that  this  be  done.  We 
are  only  trying  to  do  what  the  President 
says  is  important  to  America.  This  is 
indicated  in  the  emergency  medical 
hearings.  I  can  give  the  gentleman  the 
page  or  he  can  look  at  it  in  the  book. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
makes  them  so  unhealthy  in  Norfolk, 
Va.? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  any  more  un- 
healthy in  Norfolk,  Va.,  than  anyplace 
else.  However,  there  are  many  ex-service- 
men stationed  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  dealing  with  the 
military  or  naval  people? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  deals  with  those 
who  have  maritime  experience — those 
who  have  retired — many  others.  The 
Coast  Guard  is  included. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Whitehurst)  . 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
deals  with  servicemen  and  also  service 
families.  Also,  there  are  many  Civil  serv- 
ice people  using  the  hospital. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington   (Mr.  Meeds). 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
speak  for  Mr.  Staggers'  amendment.  Its 
purpose  is  to  keep  open  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospitals  in  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Galveston.  New  Orleans.  Balti- 
more, Staten  Island,  and  Boston  until 
such  time  as  Congress  authorizes  their 
closure.  The  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  h.^s  announced 
that  it  will  close  six  of  these,  including 
the  Seattle  hospital,  this  summer,  in  a 
plan  submitted  to  Congress  on  March  28. 

I  find  this  plan  unacceptable  on  a 
number  of  grounds.  HEW  has  claimed 
that  primary  beneficiaries  will  be  better 
served  imder  a  contract  system,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  save  money. 
I  disagree  with  both  these  statements. 
Certainly,  every  beneficiary  I  have  heard 
from,  and  that  is  a  considerable  number, 


disagrees.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the 
question  of  savings,  because  others  are 
better  equipped  to  discuss  that. 

What  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  is  the  human  element,  that  services 
now  provided  by  these  hospitals  will  no 
longer  be  available  to  people  who  need 
them. 

In  addition  to  inpatient  care,  these 
hospitals  provide  training  for  more  than 
1,600  In  the  health  professions.  In  Seattle 
one-fourth — or  200 — of  the  University  of 
Washington's  medical  students  are  in 
training  at  the  PHS  hospital,  along  with 
300  others  studying  for  a  variety  of 
health  careers.  Elimination  of  this 
training  source  could  well  force  the  uni- 
versity to  cut  back  on  hesdth  science  en- 
rollments. 

Community  health  programs  now  in- 
corporated into  the  PHS  hospitals  con- 
cern me  as  much  as  anything  about  the 
administration's  proposal  to  close  these 
hospitals.  In  Seattle,  for  example,  the 
PHS  hospital  provides  X-ray,  lab  tests, 
and  other  necessary  support  services  for 
a  network  of  17  community  clinics  staffed 
free  of  charge  by  doctors  so  as  to  provide 
free  care  to  medical  indigents.  HEW 
states  the  community  will  pick  up  this 
burden.  There  is  no  assurance  of  this, 
nor  has  any  evidence  been  provided. 

Now,  as  to  the  primary  beneficiaries 
and  their  continued  care.  In  Seattle  in 
1972  these  included  1,100  merchant  sea- 
men, 2,000  retired  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents,  and  550  Indians. 
I  might  add  this  is  the  only  Indian  clinic 
anywhere  near  the  area. 

HEW  states  they  will  contract  for  this 
care.  However,  not  a  single  contract  has 
been  negotiated,  and  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  capacity  of  military  fa- 
cilities in  the  Seattle  area  to  handle  the 
added  burden  represented  by  the  mill- 
tarj'  personnel  now  served. 

To  sima  up,  I  believe  that  these  hos- 
pitals should  be  kept  open  until  Con- 
gress is  convinced  that  services  now  pro- 
vided can  and  will  be  covered  as  well  or 
better  through  other  means.  I  do  not 
believe  that  HEW  has  demonstrated  that 
the  primary  beneficiaries  will  be  cared 
for  as  well  or  as  cheaply;  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  alternative  training  opportu- 
nities for  health  care  personnel;  and, 
most  of  all,  the  communities  now  served 
by  these  hospitals  through  medical  sup- 
port services  for  free  clinics  will  be  the 
losers. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman,  for  a  number  of  years, 
going  back  through  previous  administra- 
tions. Democrat  and  Repullcan,  there 
have  been  attempts  made  to  change  the 
original  purposes  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals. 

In  recent  years,  most  of  these  hospi- 
tals have  become  increasingly  involved 
in  community  activities.  It  has  been  the 
feeling  of  this  administration,  and  pre- 
vious administrations,  that  under  these 
circumstances,  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  community  in  which  they 
now   serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  feel  that  to  say,  man- 
datorily and  by  law,  that  no  accommo- 
dation can  be  made.  Is  a  mistake. 
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It  Is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  wanted  to  convert  the 
Fort  Worth  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital into  a  treatment  center  for  drug 
addicts.  Strong  opposition  occurred  In 
the  House  to  doing  that.  However,  in  the 
Conference  with  the  Senate — and  I  was 
there — we  did  make  that  one  transfer, 
and  I  think  it  Is  serving  a  good  purpose. 

I  must  say  in  support  of  the  position 
that  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)  our  chairman,  has  taken 
that  the  hospitals  are  doing  a  good  job 
in  various  communities.  I  feel,  however, 
that  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  department 
so  that  no  negotiations  are  possible  would 
be  a  mlsake  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  to  require  this  Government  to 
meet  its  legal  obligations  to  our  merchant 
marine  and  those  beneficiaries  who  are 
entitled  to  care  in  our  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals. 

The  administration  has  consistently 
Ignored  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  the 
law  of  the  land  in  this  matter.  This 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  place  on 
record  that  the  Congress,  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people — and  law- 
makers, intends  for  the  President,  as  the 
Executive,  to  carry. out  the  law  as  it  is 
enacted  as  is  provided  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

While  I  do  not  expect  the  administra- 
tion to  have  a  sudden  change  of  heart 
and  carry  out  its  responsibilities,  I  do 
think  it  is  vital  that  we  continue  to  insist 
that  it  does  so. 

This  matter  is  of  more  than  academic 
interest  to  me  as  in  my  district,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospital  In  Galveston. 
Tex.,  provides  care  for  more  than  125.000 
people.  It  meets  many  additional  com- 
munity needs  which  I  will  not  enumer- 
ate: however,  of  particular  Interest  to 
me  is  the  affiliation  between  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Medical  Branch  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospital.  The  hos- 
pital provides  clinical  experience  for  96 
medical  students  in  various  disciplines.  It 
also  trains  dental,  nursing,  and  physical 
therapy  students. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  medical 
branch  officials  that  If  the  hospital  Is 
closed,  they  will  have  to  cut  back  possibly 
as  much  as  one-third  of  their  student 
body.  If  the  Federal  Government  curtails 
the  number  of  young  Americans  who  can 
become  doctors  by  this  drastic  closing  of 
a  going  hospital,  certainly  more  expen- 
sive measures  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hospital  and  the 
clinics  are  vital  parts  of  our  commimlty. 
The  whole  State  of  Texas  and,  truly,  the 
whole  Nation  has  an  Interest  in  the  fu- 
ture of  these  institutions  for  they  offer 
future  medical  services  through  their 
trainees  as  well  as  the  treatment  and 
care  they  are  providing  daily.  At  a  time 
when  medical  care  and  services  must 
be  expanded,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
our  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 
Therefore,  I  urge  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1973. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFE31ED     BY     MR.     ROUSH 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roush:  Page  2, 
beginning  In  line  23,  strike  out  "a  universal 
emergency  telephone  number"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  universal  emergency 
telephone  number  911". 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6458. 
On  page  2,  beginning  in  line  23,  strike  out 
"a  universal  emergency  telephone  num- 
ber" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  uni- 
versal emergency  telephone  number  911." 
I  would  like  to  explain  the  reason  for 
this  suggested  change. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  about  the 
need  for  a  single,  nationwide,  emergency 
telephone  number,  which  a  number  of 
communities  in  the  United  States  now 
enjoy,  in  the  number  "911"  made  avail- 
able by  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  independent 
telephone  companies  beginning  in  1968. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
financially  assist  communities,  through 
LEAA  or  the  FCC  or  both,  to  make  the 
renovations,  improvements  necessarj-  to 
make  adoption  of  911  possible  and  mean- 
ingful. 

I  have  not  supported  the  idea  of  re- 
quiring the  adoption  of  911.  However, 
since  the  bill  before  us  and  the  accom- 
panying report  require  some  kind  of  a 
universal  emergency  telephone  number 
as  a  part  of  the  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. I  am  loath  to  see  us  complicate 
matters  by  even  temporarily  encourag- 
ing cities  to  adopt  some  other  emergency 
number.  I  so  indicated  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee. 

The  committee  report  accompanying 
this  bill,  while  "impressed"  with  911  evi- 
dently hesitated  to  adopt  that  as  the 
emergency  number  because  of  the  sup- 
posed length  of  time  needed  to  establish 
such  a  system  and  the  large  costs  thought 
to  be  involved. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  are  serious 
impediments  and  I  do  believe  that  the 
harm  done  by  multiplying  emergency 
numbers  would  perhaps  be  fatal  to  the 
cause  I  have  sponsored  of  securing  na- 
tionwide adoption  of  a  single,  emergency 
number,  so  that  wherever  you  happened 
to  be,  whatever  emergency  occurred  you 
would  have  the  knowledge  of  an  easily 
remembered  emergency  number. 

I  would  call  attention  first  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  before  us  Is  so  worded  that 
communities  establishing  coordinated 
emergency  medical  services  have  as  much 
time  to  work  in  a  universal  emergency 
telephone  number  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes. The  legislation  requires  that  an 
emergency  medical  services  system  "to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible"  "utilizes 
or,  within  such  period  as  the  Secretary 
prescribes,  will  utilize  a  universal  emer- 
gency telephone  number."  I  would  change 
that  to  read  "the  imlversal  emergency 
telephone  number  911"  leaving  the  time 
within  which  this  is  to  be  achieved  to  the 
Secretary,  as  It  is  now.  So  I  do  not  see 


that  this  should  be  an  undue  burden.  It 
need  not  be,  given  this  language  of  the 
legislation. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  consider  what 
is  the  alternative  to  "911"  if  we  are  to 
have  an  emergency  telephone  number? 
The  committee  report  suggestion  of  an 
alternative,  such  as  an  800  telephone  ex- 
change is  not  acceptable  to  A.T.  &  T.,  the 
principal  telephone  company  involved. 
A.T.  &  T.  fears,  as  do  I,  that  the  adoption 
of  alternatives  to  911  will  totally  destroy 
the  uniformity  now  achieved  In  over 
300  communities  representing  22,000,000 
Americans. 

In  fact,  A.T.  &  T.  in  their  statement  to 
the  subcommittee  on  the  original  House 
bill  noted  the  following : 

It  is  of  great  concern  to  the  System  [Bell] 
that  so  much  emphasis,  money — and  suc- 
cess— attendant  to  the  progress  of  911  as  the 
tiniversal  em.ergency  reporting  number  stand 
to  be  blunted  should  this  legislation  be  the 
mainspring  for  diversion  away  from  one  uni- 
versal three  digit  emergency  telephone  num- 
ber to  perhaps  a  second  and  different  such 
number.  Hopefully  this  Committee  will  not, 
through  this  legislation,  enco\irage  or  appear 
to  encourage  an  alternative  course  for  sum- 
moning aid,  but  rather  will  underscore  Its 
intention  to  adhere  to  the  full  use  of  911  for 
such  purposes.  To  utilize  a  different  three 
digit  number  would  require  an  unnecessary 
reduplication  of  central  oflBce  modifications 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $50-$75  million, 
plus  the  time  required  to  make  such  modi- 
fications. 

Describing  their  reasons  for  opposing 
an  800  exchange  or  another  seven-digit 
number  for  reporting  medical  emergen- 
cies A.T.  &  T.  concluded  with  this  recom- 
mendation with  which  I  ctmcur: 

The  recommendation  of  the  BeU  System 
to  the  Committee  ...  is  simply  that  the 
language  of  whatever  legislation  that  might 
be  forthcoming  calling  for  utilization  of  a 
universal  emergency  reporting  number,  and 
any  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  be 
drawn  so  as  to  encourage  or  require  the  use 
of  911  as  the  reporting  number. 

And  they  add  the  following: 
In  the  interim.  If  any,  between  the  time 
an  emergency  number  is  needed  in  a  com- 
munity for  reporting  medical  emergencies 
and  911  capabilities  are  available  to  that 
community,  the  Bell  System  operating  tele- 
phone companies  offer  the  use  of  Its  opera- 
tors, or  "0,"  for  reporting  medical  as  well  as 
any  other  emergency.  In  fact,  dialing  "O" 
for  Operator  to  report  emergencies  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  backup  facility  even 
after  a   911   system   is   installed. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  the  Secretary  could  allow 
an  interim  period  based  on  any  com- 
munity's iinancial  and  technical  capa- 
bilities, during  which  911  would  not  be 
required,  with  911  as  the  ultimate  uni- 
versal emergency  number  to  be  imple- 
mented. 

I  would  like  to  add  an  suldltional 
reason  for  supporting  the  concept  of  911 
as  the  single,  nationwide  emergency 
telephone  number.  In  March  of  this 
year,  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Poiicy  in  the  White  House  issued  a  na- 
tional policy  statement  encouraging  na- 
tionwide adoption  of  the  911  emergency 
number  because  of  the  rapid  respcaise 
this  number  makes  possible  to  emer- 
gencies. 
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Dr.  Whitehead,  Director  of  that 
Office,  at  a  special  news  conference  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  Federal  In- 
formation Center  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  is  to  disseminate  In- 
formation on  911  and  offer  assistance  to 
communities  that  are  interested.  I  also 
understand  that  various  agencies  under 
the  executive  branch  are  moving  to  im- 
plement this  order  within  their  own 
operations  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  would  hope  that  this  Congress  woiUd 
not  Impede,  but  rather  encourage  na- 
tionwide adoption  of  911  by  amending 
this  Ipgislation  as  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 

f  pa 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  couple  of  questions. 

Has  the  gentleman  conferred  with  the 
telephone  company,  to  see  If  this  is  pos- 
sible? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  conferred  with  the  telephone  com- 
pany. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  telephone 
company  Is  advocating  that  we  not  use 
the  suggestion  which  Is  Included  In  the 
language  of  the  report  itself. 

I  included  this  in  my  formal  remarks. 
I  should  like  to  read  what  they  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  They  say: 

It  Is  of  great  concern  to  the  System — 

Referring  to  the  Bell  System — 
that  so  much  emphasis,  money — and  suc- 
cess— attendant  to  the  progress  of  911  as  the 
universal  emergency  reporting  number  stand 
to  be  blunted  should  this  legislation  be  the 
mainspring  for  diversion  away  from  one  uni- 
versal three-digit  emergency  telephone  n\un- 
ber  to  perhaps  a  second  and  dlS'erent  such 
number. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bell 
System  Itself  is  advocating  911  as  the 
vmlversal  number.  Second,  they  feel  that 
If  emergency  services  should  turn  to  an- 
other number  that  effort  will  blunt  their 
effort  to  make  a  single  uniform  telephone 
number  prevail  in  this  country. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  have  a  lot  more 
than  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  There  are 
many  Independents  across  America.  Has 
the  gentleman  talked  to  these  different 
organizations  to  find  out  what  their 
situations  are? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  before  me,  but  many  of 
the  independent  telephone  companies  are 
also  now  turning  to  911  as  the  emergency 
telephone  number. 

Quite  a  few  of  these  more  than  300 
communities  now  using  911  have  inde- 
pendent telephone  companies. 

I  can  say  that  in  my  own  area  my 
contacts  with  General  Telephone,  an  in- 
dependent telephone  company,  lead  me 
to  believe  that  they  approve  of  this.  As 
soon  as  their  technology  is  up  to  the  place 
where  it  can  accommodate  911  their  in- 
tention would  be  to  turn  to  911. 

I  have  also  talked  with  other  telephone 
companies.  I  find  no  real  resistance,  ex- 
cept some  political  differences  within 
communities:  jealousies,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  read  the 
exact  language  of  the  bill,  for  the  edi- 


fication of  Members  of  the  House:  "a 
facility  which  <i)  utilizes  or,  within  such 
period  as  the  Secretary  prescribes,  will 
utilize  a  universal  emergency  telephone 
number,  and  ai>  will  have  direct  com- 
munication connections  with  the  person- 
nel, facilities,  and  equipment  of  the 
system;". 

I  believe  we  have  left  this  up  to  the 
Secretary,  to  do  just  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  is  advocating,  but  we  have 
not  given  him  a  certain  nimiber. 

I  am  not  averse  to  giving  this  num- 
ber, and  I  am  not  saying  it  is  wrong. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  say  what  the 
number  is.  If  we  make  it  law,  all  the 
companies  in  America  would  try  to  join 
in. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  know, 
has  some  thoughts  on  this  subject,  £inG 
I  would  like  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
express  himself. 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Hastings). 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate verj'  much  the  gentleman's 
yielding  to  me. 

I  agree  with  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. My  only  comment  is  this:  Many 
independent,  small  telephone  companies 
do  not,  as  the  gentleman  suggests,  have 
the  technology  at  this  point  in  time  to 
proceed  with  emergency  telephone  num- 
bers. They  are  utilizing  a  particular  4- 
dlglt  number  in  small  communities,  but 
forcing  them  to  go  to  911  where  that 
technology'  does  not  exist,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  force  them  to  abandon  their  ex- 
isting emergency  numbers.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  RoTTSH).  I  am  convinced  that  in 
many  rural  areas  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, that  w'ould  be  the  outcome. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roush). 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  does  nothing  more  than  the 
language  of  this  bill  does,  insofar  as  caus- 
ing a  community  to  change.  What  I  do 
with  my  amendment  is  to  insert  911  as 
the  number,  and  as  I  Indicated  in  my 
opening  remarks,  this  particular  provi- 
sion Is  modified  bv  the  language  which 
precedes,  for  example,  on  page  2,  in  line 
11,  "to  the  maximum  extent  feasible" 
this  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  make  It 
mandatory  that  any  community  turn 
to  911;  it  is  merely  saying  that  if  they 
are  to  go  to  an  emergency  number — 
and  I  would  say  that  they  are  going  to 
go  to  an  emergency  number — they  should 
go  to  911.  but  it  is  not  mandatory.  I  am 
merely  trj'ing  to  nudge  this  concept  along 
of  a  uniform  nationwide  emergency  tele- 
phone number.  I  do  not  see  that  this  in 
any  way  affects  exactly  what  the  com- 
mittee was  intending  to  do  with  the 
language  which  is  presently  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hastings)  . 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 


preciate again  the  explanation,  but  I 
would  say  again  that  thei-e  are  many 
small  telephone  companies  in  the  coun- 
try which,  in  fact,  even  if  they  want  to 
go  to  any  emergency  number,  are  not 
necessarily  capable  of  going  to  911.  That 
is  my  only  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
have  enough  time  left,  I  would  like  to 
make  this  statement: 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hastings)  and  I  also  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Roush).  I  believe  the  time  has  come  in 
America  when  we  do  need  to  have  a  na- 
tionwide emergency  telephone  number. 
We  are  a  traveling  public,  a  public  on 
wheels,  today,  and  we  do  need  an  emer- 
gency number  to  call  in  any  community. 
We  should  be  able  to  have  a  number  to 
dial  so  that  we  will  in  an  emergency  get 
somebody  to  answer  our  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  Hastings) 
that  I  believe  there  is  suflScient  protec- 
tion in  the  bill  for  those  who  cannot  in- 
stall the  number,  and  I  would  point  out 
that  we  have  said  that  the  Secretary  can 
prescribe  any  length  of  time  that  is 
needed  for  these  communities  to  do  this. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  see  any  real  reason  for 
not  accepting  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  IJelieve  the  time  is  coming  when 
we  ought  to  have  a  number  which  is 
known  across  America  to  call  In  an  emer- 
gency situation  and  expect  to  get  some 
aid  in  such  situations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roush)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  imderstand  it  there 
were  12  major  health  programs  in  the 
preceding  bill  that  called  for  an  authori- 
zation of  some  $2  billion  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  rom 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  If  that  is 
approximately  correct? 

Mr.  STACjGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
figure  is  $1.2  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  12  major  health 
programs? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right. 

The  figure  is  $1.2  billion.  Now,  the  title 
of  the  pending  bill  reads  as  follows:  "To 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
authorize  assistance  for  planning,  devel- 
opment and  initial  operation,  research, 
and  training  projects  for  systems  for  the 
effective  provision  of  health  care  services 
under  emergency  conditions." 

Are  we  expected  to  believe  that  with  12 
major  health  programs  to  be  financed 
with  $1.2  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
that  we  should  spend  another  $125  mil- 
lion for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this 
bill?  How  do  you  justify  that? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  just  read  a  few 
moments  ago  in  the  President's  two  mes- 
sages that  he  expected  to  give  direc- 
tions to  HEW  for  special  emergency  csu'e 
in  accidents.  He  reiterated  it  twice  as  a 
way  to  get  care  to  those  who  have  had 
accidents.  This  is  carrying  out  his  words. 
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The  agencies  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  60,000  lives  would  be  saved 
each  year,  and  that  is  approximately  200 
lives  per  day,  if  we  trained  certain  per- 
sonnel in  this  manner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  far  as  planning,  devel- 
opment, research,  and  training  projects 
are  concerned,  could  they  not  be  carried 
out  in-house  by  one  or  more  of  these  12 
major  programs? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  sir.  Not  the  way 
they  want  it  done.  It  could  be  done  piece- 
meal, that  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  mean  that  in  all 
of  these  12  programs  not  one  of  the  12 
could  carry  out  the  activities  of  planning, 
development,  research,  and  training?  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  means  to  say? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman we  not  only  have  12  programs, 
but  we  have  20  or  25  or  30,  because  we 
have  gotten  into  the  health  field  and  we 
know  it  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
things  we  do  in  America.  As  I  said  awliile 
ago,  many  diseases  have  been  eradicated 
in  America,  but  there  are  others  that 
still  need  to  be.  This  is  a  special  project 
we  want  to  take  care  of  and  it  was  so 
testified  to  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
the  $164  question.  Where  will  he  get  the 
$125  million? 

Mr.  STAC3GERS.  That  Is  a  good  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  some 
kind  of  an  answer  even  though  the  gen- 
tleman took  a  deep  breath  before  he  an- 
swered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CaUfornia, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
6458)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  authorize  assistance  for  plan- 
ning, development  and  initial  operation, 
research,  and  training  projects  for  sys- 
,  tems  for  the  effective  provision  of  health 
care  services  under  emergency  condi- 
tions, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  415, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  simdry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  261,  nays  96, 
not  voting  75,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  172] 
YEAS— 261 


Abdnor 

Gllman 

Passman 

Abzug 

Glnn 

Patman 

Addabbo 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

Alexander 

Grasso 

Pepper 

Anderson, 

Grcon.  Pa. 

Perkins 

Calif. 

Griffiths 

Pettis 

Anderson,  m. 

Gude 

Peyser 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gunter 

Pike 

Andrews, 

Guyer 

Poage 

N.Dak. 

Kaley 

PodeU 

Archer 

Hamilton 

Preyer 

Ashley 

Hammer- 

Prltchard 

Aspm 

schmidt 

Quillen 

Baker 

Hauley 

RailEback 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Bangel 

Bergland 

Hanrahan 

Rees 

Bevlll 

Hansen.  Wash 

Regula 

Blester 

Harrington 

Reld 

B'nsham 

Harsha     ' 

ReuBS 

Blatnlk 

Hays 

Rlegle 

Boggs 

Hebert 

Rinaldo 

Boland 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Roberts 

Bollmg 

Helsioskl 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Bowen 

Henderson 

Rodino 

Brademas 

Hicks 

Roe 

Brasco 

Hillls 

Rogers 

Breaux 

Holifleld 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Breckinridge 

Holt 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brlnkley 

Holtzman 

Rose 

Brooks 

Horton 

Rosenthal 

Broomfield 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Brotzman 

Hungate 

Roush 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jarman 

Roy 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roybal 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Runnels 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ryan 

Burton 

Jones,  N.C. 

St  Germain 

Butler 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sarasln 

Byron 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Sarbanes 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Jordan 

Satterfleld 

Casey,  Tex. 

Karth 

Schroeder 

Chappell 

Kastenmeler 

Seiberling 

Chlsholm 

Kazen 

Shipley 

Clancy 

Kins 

Slkes 

Clark 

KluczynsJtl 

Sisk 

Clausen, 

Koch 

Staggers 

DonH. 

K>TOS 

Stanton, 

Clay 

Lehman 

J.  WUllam 

Cleveland 

Lent 

Stanton, 

Cohen 

Litton 

James  V. 

Conte 

Long,  La. 

Stark 

Conyers 

Long,  Md. 

Steed 

Corman 

Lott 

Steele 

Cotter 

McDade 

Stephens 

Culver 

McFall 

Stubblefleld 

Daniel,  Dan 

McEUiy 

Stuckey 

Daniel,  Robert 

McKinney 

Studds 

W.,  Jr. 

McSpadden 

Symington 

Daniels, 

Macdonald 

Thone 

Domlnlck  V. 

Madden 

Thornton 

Danlelson 

MaUllard 

Tlernan 

Davis,  B.C. 

Marazitl 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Delaney 

Martin,  N.C. 

iniman 

Dellenback 

Malhias,  Calif. 

Van  Deerim 

Denholm 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Vander  Jagt 

Dent 

Matsunaga 

Vanlk 

Donohue 

Mazzoli 

Vlgorlto 

Downing 

Meeds 

Waggonner 

Drlnan 

Melcher 

Waldle 

Dulskl 

Metcalfe 

Wampler 

Duncan 

Mezvinsky 

Whalen 

riu  Pont 

Mills.  Ark. 

Whltehurst 

Eckhardt 

Minish 

Whltten 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mink 

Wldnall 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Williams 

Eilberg 

Mlzell 

Wilson,  Bob 

Erlenbom 

Moakley 

Wilson, 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moorhead, 

Charles  H.. 

Fascell 

Calif. 

Calif. 

Fish 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wolff 

Flood 

Morgan 

Wright 

Flowers 

Mosher 

Wyatt 

Ford, 

Moss 

Wylle 

WlUlam  D. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Yates 

Forsythe 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Frey 

Nedzi 

Fulton 

Nichols 

Young,  Fla. 

Gaydos 

Nix 

Young.  Ga. 

Gettys 

Obey 

Young.  111. 

Gialmo 

O'Brien 

Young,  Tex. 

Gibbons 

O'Hara 

Zablockl 

NATS— 96 

Arends 

Gross 

Price,  Tes. 

Armstrong 

Grover 

Quie 

Bafalls 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Robinson,  Va. 

BeU 

Hastings 

Roncallo,  N.Y 

Bennett 

Heinz 

Rouaselot 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hinshaw 

Ruppe 

brown,  Ohio 

Hogan 

Ruth 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Hosmer 

Scherle 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Ruber 

Schneebell 

Burgener 

Hudnut 

Sebellus 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hutchinson 

Shoup 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shrlver 

Cederberg 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Chamberlain 

KuykendaU 

Skubltz 

Clawson,  Del 

Landgrebe 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cochran 

Latta 

Snyder 

Collier 

Lujan 

Steiger,  Wis, 

CoUlna 

McClory 

Symms 

Conable 

McCclllster 

Talcott 

Ccnlan 

McEwen 

Tavlor,  Mo. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Madlgan 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Dermis 

Mahon 

Teague,  Calif. 

Derwlnskl 

Mallary 

Thomson,  Wis 

Deviue 

Mann 

Treen 

Eshleman 

Mayne 

Veysey 

Findley 

Michel 

Walsh 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Miller 

Ware 

Fountain 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Wiggins 

Frellnghuysen 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

Prenzel 

Myers 

Wyman 

Froehlich 

Nelson 

Zion 

Goodling 

PlcUe 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING- 

-75 

Adams 

Foley 

Powell.  Ohio 

Annunzlo 

Fraser 

Price,  ni. 

Ashbrook 

Fuqua 

Randall 

BadiUo 

Goldwater 

Rarlck 

Beard 

Gray 

Rhodes 

Biaggi 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Gubser 

Sandman 

Bray 

Karvey 

Saylor 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Slack 

Camp 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hunt 

Spence 

Carter 

Ichord 

Steel  man 

Coughim 

Keattog 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Crane 

Ketchum 

Stokes 

Cronin 

Landrtim 

Stratton 

Davis,  Oa. 

Leggett 

Sullivan 

de  la  Garza 

McCloskey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dellums 

McCormack 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dickin.son 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Udall 

Diggs 

MUXord 

White 

Dlngell 

Minshall,  Ohio 

WUson, 

Dom 

MoUohan 

Charles,  Tex. 

Esch 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Winn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

ONeiU 

Young,  S.C. 

Fisher 

Owens 

Flynt 

ParrU 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

Mr.  Aimunzlo  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Oubser 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Hunt. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Parrls. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Blaggl. 
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Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  MiUord  with  Mr.  Steelman. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr  Owens  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Udall. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
415, 1  call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  504)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
and  encouragement  for  the  development 
of  comprehensive  area  emergency  medi- 
cal services  systems. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  OFFEHED  BY  MR.  STAGGESS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S  504  and  to  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H  R.  6458. 
as  passed,  as  follows: 

SHORT    TITU: 

Section  1.  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Act  of  1973". 
emergency    medical  service  system 

Sec.  2.  Title  ni  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part : 

"Part   K — Emergency   Medical  Sebvicz 

Systems 

"definition;  agreements 

"Sec.  399e.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  "emergency  medical  service  system" 
means  a  system  for  the  arrangement  of  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  equipment  for  the  ef- 
fective delivery  of  health  care  services  under 
emergency  conditions  (occurring  either  as  a 
recult  of  the  patient's  condition  or  of  natural 
disasters  or  similar  situations) ,  which  sys- 
tem f  1 )  Is  administered  by  a  public,  or  other 
nonprofit  private  entity,  which  has  the  au- 
thority and  the  resources  to  provide  effective 
administration,  and  (2)  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible — 

"(A)  Includes  an  adequate  number  of 
health  professions  and  allied  health  profes- 
sions personnel  who  meet  such  training  and 
experience  requirements  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  and  provides 
such  training  and  continuing  education  pro- 
errams  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe; 

"(B)  joins  the  personnel,  lacllitles.  and 
equipment  of  the  system  by  central  com- 
munications facilities  so  that  requests  for 
emergency  health  care  services  will  be  han- 
dled by  a  facility  which  (1)  utilizes  or,  with- 
in such  period  as  the  Secretary  prescribes, 
will  utilize  the  universal  emergency  tele- 
phone number  911.  and  (11)  will  have  direct 
communication  connections  with  the  person- 
nel, facilities,  and  equipment  of  the  system: 

"(C)  Includes  an  adequate  number  of 
vehicles  and  other  transportation  facilities 
( including  such  air  and  water  craft  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  individual  charac- 
teristics of  the  area  to  be  served )  — 

"(I)  which  meet  such  standards  relating  to 
location,  design,  performance,  and  equip- 
ment, and 

"(11)  the  operators  and  other  personnel 
for  which  meet  such  training  and  experi- 
ence requirements. 


as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regtilatlon  pre- 
scribe; 

"(D)  mcludes  an  adequate  number  of 
hospitals,  emergency  rooms,  and  other  fa- 
cilities for  the  delivery  of  emergency  health 
care  services,  which  meet  such  standards 
relating  to  capacity,  location,  hours  of  opera- 
tion, coordination  with  other  health  care 
facilities  of  the  system,  personnel,  and  equip- 
ment as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe; 

"(E)  provides  for  a  standardized  patient 
record-keeping  system  meeting  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  in  regulations, 
which  records  shall  cover  the  treatment  ol 
the  patient  from  initial  entry  into  the 
emergency  medical  service  system  through 
his  discharge  from  It,  and  shall  be  consistent 
with  ensuing  patient  records  used  In  follow- 
up  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  patient; 

"(P)  is  designed  to  provide  necessary 
emergency  medical  services  to  all  patients 
requiring   such   services; 

"(G)  provides  for  transfer  of  patients  to 
facilities  and  programs  which  offer  such 
foUowup  care  and  rehabilitation  as  is  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  maximum  recovery  of  the 
patient; 

"(H)  provides  programs  of  public  educa- 
tion and  information  In  the  area  served  by 
the  system,  taking  into  account  the  needs 
of  visitors  to  that  area  to  know  or  be  able 
to  learn  immediately  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing emergency  medical  services;   and 

"(I)  provides  for  periodic,  comprehensive, 
and  independent  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
extent  and  quality  of  the  emergency  health 
care  services  provided  by  the  system. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  reg- 
ulations required  by  subsection  (a)  after 
considering  standards  established  by  appro- 
priate national  professional  or  technical  or- 
ganizations. 

"grants  and  contracts  for  planning  and 
feasibility  studies 

"Sec.  399f.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  entitles, 
and  may  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
and  private  entitles  and  individuals,  for  (1) 
projects  to  study  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing (through  expansion  or  Improvement  of 
existing  services  or  otherwise)  and  operating 
an  emergency  medical  service  system  for  an 
area,  and  (2)  projects  to  plan  the  establish- 
ment, and  operation  of  such  a  system  for  an 
area.  The  Secretary  may  not  make  more  than 
one  grant  or  enter  Into  more  than  one  con- 
tract under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
area.  Reports  of  the  results  of  any  study  or 
planning  assisted  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  at  such  Intervals  as  the  Secretary  may 
pre.scrlbe  and  a  final  report  of  such  results 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  one  year  from 
the  date  the  grant  was  made  or  the  con- 
tract entered  Into,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(b)  (1)(A)  No  grant  for  planning  may  be 
made  under  this  section  unless  an  applica- 
tion therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and  ap- 
proved by.  the  Secretary.  Such  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  In  such  form,  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  in  such  manner,  as  he  shall 
by  regrulatlon  prescribe,  and  shall — 

"(1)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  the  need  of  the  area  for  which 
the  planning  will  be  done  for  an  emergency 
medical  service  system, 

"(11)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  to 
plan  for  the  area  to  be  served  by  such  a 
system. 

"(ill)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  planning  will  be  conducted 
In  cooperation  (I)  with  the  planning  entity 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (B)  (I)  or  If  there 
Is  no  such  planning  entity,  with  the  planning 
entity  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (B)(ll). 
and  (11)  with  the  emergency  medical  service 
council  or  other  entity  in  such«rea  respon- 
sible for  review  and  evaluation  of  the  pro- 


visions of  emergency  medical  services  In  such 
area,  and 

"(iv)  contain  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"  (B)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  section  for 
planning  unless — 

"(1)  the  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  which  has  developed  the 
comprehensive  regional,  metropolitan  area, 
or  other  local  area  plan  or  plans  referred  to 
in  section  314(b)  covering  the  area  for  which 
the  planning  for  an  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice system  will  be  done,  or 

"(11)  If  there  Is  no  such  agency  or  orga- 
nization, the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  314(a)  covering 
that  area, 

has,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretaxy,  been  provided  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  application  and  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  consideration  Its  recom- 
mendation respecting  approval  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

"(2)  No  grant  for  a  feasibility  study  may 
be  made  under  this  section  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by,  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  be  In  such  form,  submitted  in  such 
manner,  and  contain  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Payments  under  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement and  at  such  Intervals  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(d)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (31  U.S.C.  529,  41  U.S.C.  6). 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1975. 

"grants  fob  establishment  and  initial 

OPERATION 

"Sec.  399g.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  the  establishment  and  initial  opera- 
tion for  an  area  of  an  emergency  medical 
service  system. 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  Special  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  applications  for  grants  for  systems 
which  will  be  part  of  a  statewide  emergency 
medical  service  system. 

"(2)  (A)  An  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  be  In  such  form,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  In  such  manner,  as 
he  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  the  period  of  time  required 
for  the  establishment  of  the  emergency  med- 
ical service  system, 

"(11)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  existing  facilities  and  services 
will  be  utilized  by  the  system  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible. 

"(Ill)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports as  the  Secretary  may  require,  and 

"(Iv)  contain  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  section 
unless — 

"(1)  the  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  which  has  developed  the 
comprehensive  regional,  metropolitan  area, 
or  other  local  area  plan  or  plans  referred  to 
In  section  314(b)  covering  the  area  which 
wUl  be  served  by  the  proposed  emergency 
medical  service  system,  or 

"(11)  if  there  Is  no  such  agency  or  organi- 
zation, the  State  aigency  administering  or  su- 
pervising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
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approved  under  section  314(a)  covering  that 
area, 

has.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  been  provided  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  application  and  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  consideration  its  recom- 
mendation respecting  approval  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  for  establishment  of  an  emergency 
medical  service  system  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  Grants  under  this  section 
for  the  initial  operation  of  such  a  system 
shall  be  available  to  a  grantee  over  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  system  Is  capable 
of  operation  and  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  costs  of  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem (as  determined  under  regtilatlons  of  the 
Secretary)  during  the  first  year  of  such  pe- 
riod, and  25  per  centum  of  such  costs  during 
the  second  year  of  such  period. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  *50,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  Funds  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  may  be  used 
only  for  grants  to  those  entities  which  re- 
ceived a  grant  under  this  section  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"grants  for  research  and  training 

"Sec  399h.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  (1)  to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  osteopathy  for  projects  for  research  In 
the  techniques  and  methods  of  medical  emer- 
gency care  and  treatment,  and  (2)  to  such 
schools  and  to  schools  of  nursing,  training 
centers  for  allied  health  professions,  and 
other  educational  institutions  for  training 
programs  In  the  techniques  and  methods  of 
medical  emergency  care  and  treatment,  In- 
cluding the  skills  required  to  provide  ambu- 
lance service. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  (1)  the  applicant  Is  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  entity,  and  (2)  an  appli- 
cation therefor  has  been  submitted  to.  and 
approved  by.  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  be  In  such  form,  submitted  In  such 
manner,  and  contain  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Payments  under  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement and  at  such  intervals  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 
Grantees  vmder  this  section  shall  make  such 
reports  at  such  Intervals,  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary-  may 
require. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
SIO.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975. 

"GRANTS    FOR    EXPANSION    AND    IMPROVEMENT 

"Sec.  3991.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles for  projects  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  facilities  for  emergency  medi- 
cal service  systems  and  for  other  projects  to 
otherwise  expand  or  Improve  such  a  system. 

"(b)  No  Grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  for  a  project  shall  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  that  project,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  Payments  un- 
der grants  under  this  section  may  be  made 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 


at  such  Intervals  and  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary.  A  project  may 
receive  grants  under  this  section  for  a  period 
of  up  to  two  years.  Grantees  under  this 
section  shall  make  such  reports  at  such 
intervals,  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1975. 

"INTERAGENCY    TECHNICAL    COMMrPTEE    ON 
EMERGENCY    MEDICAL    SERVICES 

"Sec.  399J.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  the  aspects  and 
resources  of  all  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties which  relate  to  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  Interagency  Technical  Commit- 
tee on  Emergency  Medical  Services.  The 
Committee  shall  evaluate  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  provide  for  the  communication 
and  exchange  of  Information  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  mamtaln  the  necessary  coordina- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  such  programs  and 
activities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 
membership  of  which  shall  Include  (1)  ap- 
propriate scientific,  medical,  or  technical 
representation  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  such  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
parts  thereof,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
administer  programs  directly  affecting  the 
functions  or  responsibilities  of  emergency 
medical  service  systems,  and  (2)  five  indi- 
viduals from  the  general  public  who  by 
virtue  of  their  training  or  experience  are 
particularly  qualified  to  participate  in  the 
performance  of  the  Committee's  functions. 
The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four  times 
a  year. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  399k.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  program  of  grants  and  contracts  author- 
ized by  this  part  through  an  Identifiable 
administrative  unit  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

STtTDY 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  (1)  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  the  legal  barriers  to  the  effective 
delivery  of  medical  care  under  emergency 
conditions,  and  (2)  within  twelve  months 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  such 
study  and  recommendations  for  such  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  overcome  such 
barriers. 

PtTBLIC    HE.ALTH     SERVICE    HOSPITALS 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfsu-e  is  directed  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  all  the 
hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service  shall, 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  by  law 
otherwise  provide,  continue  In  operation  as 
hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
continue  to  provide  Inpatient  and  other 
health  care  services  to  all  categories  of  indi- 
viduals entitled,  or  authorized,  to  receive 
care  and  treatment  at  hospitals  or  other 
stations  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  like 
manner  as  such  services  were  provided  to 
such  categories  of  Individuals  at  hospitals  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  on  January  1,  1973. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
authorize  assistance  for  planning,  develop- 
ment and  Initial  operation,  research,  and 
training  projects  for  systems  for  the  effective 


provision  of  health  care  services  under  emer- 
gency conditions." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6458)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GE^fERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
three  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
7357),  to  amend  section  5<P(l)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  sim- 
plify administration  of  the  Act;  and  to 
amend  section  226(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  kidney  disease  medi- 
care coverage  to  railroad  employees,  their 
spouses,  and  their  dependent  children; 
and  for  other  purposes,  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPE ABLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  7357 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o]  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5(1)  (1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  from  clause  (11)  "shall 
not  be  adopted  after  such  death  by  other 
than  a  stepparent,  grandparent,  aunt,  uncle, 
brother,  or  sister; "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  from  such  clause  (11) 
"age  eighteen"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"age  twenty-two  or  before  the  close  of  the 
eighty-fourth  month  following  the  month  in 
which  his  most  recent  entitlement  to  an 
annuity  under  section  5(c)  of  this  Act  term- 
inated because  he  ceased  to  be  under  such  a 
disability"; 

(3)  by  striking  from  the  third  sentence 
thereof  "202(d)  (3)  or  (4)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "202(d|    (3),   (4).  or  (9)": 

(4)  by  adding  immediately  after  the 
seventh  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "A  child  whose  entitlement  to  an 
annuity  under  section  6(c)  of  this  Act  was 
terminated  because  he  ceased  to  be  disabled 
as  provided  In  clause  (U)  of  this  paragraph 
and  who  becomes  again  disabled  as  pro- 
vided In  such  clause  (11),  may  become  re- 
entltled  to  an  annuity  on  the  basis  of  such 
disability  upon  his  application  for  such  re- 
entltlement.";  and 

(5)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"(a  child  who  attains  age  twenty-two  at  a 
time  when  he  Is  a  full-time  student  (as  de- 
fined in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  7 
of  section  202(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  without  the  application  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  such  paragraph)  but  has  not  (at 
such  time)  completed  the  requirements  for, 
or  received,  a  degree  from  a  four-year  col- 
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lege  or  university  shall  be  deemed  (for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  his  entitle- 
ment to  an  annuity  under  this  section  has 
terminated  under  subsection  (J)  and  for 
purposes  of  determining  his  Initial  entitle- 
ment to  such  an  annuity)  not  to  have  at- 
tained such  age  until  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  following  the  end  of  the  quarter 
or  semester  In  which  he  Is  enrolled  at  such 
time  (or.  If  the  educational  Institution  In 
which  he  Is  enrolled  Is  not  operated  on  a 
quarter  or  semester  system,  until  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  following  the  completion 
of  the  course  In  whlrh  he  Is  so  enrolled  or 
untU  the  first  day  of  the  third  month  be- 
ginning after  such  time,  whichever  first 
occurs." 

Sec.  2.  Section  226(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  would  be  fully  or  cur- 
rently Insured  If  his  service  as  an  employee 
(as  defined  In  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937)  after  December  31.  1936.  were  In- 
cluded In  the  term  'employment'  as  defined 
In  this  Act"  after  "(as  such  terms  are  defined 
in  section  214  of  this  Act)"  In  2(A)  thereof: 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  an  annuity  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937"  after 
"monthly  insurance  benefits  under  title  n  of 
thU  Act"  in  2(B)  thereof: 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  would  be  fully  or  ctir- 
rently  insured  if  his  service  as  an  employee 
(as  defined  In  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937)  after  December  31.  1936,  were  in- 
cluded In  the  term  'employment'  as  defined 
In  this  Act"  after  "fully  or  currently  In- 
sured" in  2(C)  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "or  an  annuity  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937"  after 
"monthly  insurance  benefits  under  title  n 
of  this  Act"  In  2(D)  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  as  of  the  date  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  Public  Law  92-603  are  effective. 

(b)  Any  child  (1)  whose  entitlement  to 
an  annuity  under  section  6(c)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  was  terminated  by  rea- 
son of  his  adoption  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  (2)  who.  except  for  such 
adoption,  would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  such  section  for  a  month  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  may. 
upon  filing  application  for  an  annuity  under 
the  Railroad  Retlrment  Act  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  become  reentltled 
to  such  annuity;  except  that  no  child  shall 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  be- 
come reentltled  to  such  annuity  for  any 
month  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
relevant  amendments  made  by  this  Act  to 
section  5(l)(i)(ii)  of  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  <durlng  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that    the    bill    be    considered    as    read 
printed    in    the    Record,    and    open    to 
amendment  at  any  point 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R 
7357.  This  bill  is  designed  to  simplify  ad- 
ministration of  the  social  security  mini- 
mum guaranty  provision  contained  in 
section  3(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act:  to  liberalize  the  ellCTblUtv  condi- 
tions for  children's  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  conform 
with  the  liberalizations  provided  In  such 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
Public  Law  92-603 ;  and  to  extend  kidney 
disease  medicare  coverage  to  railroad 
employees,  their  spouses,  and  their  de- 
pendent cliildren  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  coverage  is  now  provided  for  persons 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 


The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  passed  this  bill  by  unani- 
mous vote.  It  has  the  complete  approval 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the 
unions  representing  the  employees,  and 
the  railroad  management.  The  OfQce  of 
Management  and  Budget  does  not  object. 

Under  the  bill,  these  changes  In  the 
law  would  result : 

First.  A  child's  survivor  benefit  will 
continue  after  his  adoption  by  anyone — 
instead  of  a  close  relative; 

Second.  A  survivor  benefit  will  be  paid 
to  a  child  for  a  disability  which  began 
before  age  22,  instead  of  before  age  18: 

Third.  A  child  who  is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent when  he  attains  age  22  will  In  some 
cases  continue  to  receive  benefits  untU 
the  first  month  after  the  quarter  or 
semester  In  which  he  Is  enrolled : 

Fourth.  A  dependent  grandchild  will 
be  treated  as  a  child  of  his  grandparent. 

In  addition,  a  wife  under  age  62 — if 
her  husband  has  attained  age  65  and  has 
been  awarded  an  annuity — will  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  annuity  If  she  has  In  her  care 
a  child  who  became  disabled  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  22,  and  a  widow  under 
age  60  will  be  eligible  for  an  annuity  if 
she  has  in  her  care  a  child  who  became 
disabled  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22. 

The  bin  also  affects  one  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  might  add 
that  Chairman  Mills  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  consented  to  oior 
committee's  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
committee.  An  exchange  of  letters  on  this 
subject  is  included  in  the  report. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  226(e) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  kid- 
ney disease  medicare  coverage  to  railroad 
employees,  their  spouses,  and  their  de- 
pendent children.  As  a  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  section  2991  of  Public  Law 
92-603,  an  individual  Insured  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  his  spouse,  or  de- 
pendent children  who  need  treatment  for 
kidney  disease  are  covered  imder  medi- 
care, beginning  July  1,  1973.  In  the  same 
way  as  beneficiaries  age  65  and  over  or 
disabled  beneficiaries  imder  age  65.  The 
present  provision,  through  an  oversight, 
did  not  include  railroad  employees,  their 
spouses,  or  dependent  children  unless 
they  happen  to  also  be  covered  under 
social  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  amend- 
ments except  for  the  oversight  we  cor- 
rect in  the  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  were  proposed  last  year. 
These  provisions  were  deleted  from  the 
bill  subsequently  enacted  as  Public  Law 
92-460  last  year  because  they  were  con- 
tingent upon  passage  of  H.R.  1,  and  at 
the  time,  it  was  believed  HJl.  1  would 
not  be  enacted  in  1972.  H.R.  1.  however, 
was  enacted  on  October  30.  1972,  as  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603. 

The  costs  resulting  from  these  amend- 
ments together  with  the  costs  and  sav- 
ings from  the  technical  amendments 
enacted  In  Public  Law  92-460  and  addi- 
tional financial  Interchange  gains  be- 
cause of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  92- 
603  balance  out  so  that  no  financial  bur- 
den would  result  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

I  believe  this  bill  merits  the  fullest 
support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  being  very  specific 
In  outlining  the  portions  of  this  bill 
which  certalrUy  do  establish  the  fact  that 
there  are  technical  amendments  which 
are  needed  to  equalize  the  benefits  be- 
tween social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
this  side  fully  endorse  this  bill  and  I  ask 
for  its  passage. 

COMMmEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  line 
23,  strike  out  "213"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "214". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  received  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  mail  from  my  con- 
stituents strongly  urging  my  support  of 
H.R.  7357,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
Technical  Amendment.  Though  only  a 
technical  amendment.  It  Is  vitally  im- 
portant to  railroad  retirees.  I  would  like 
to  state  my  support  of  this  measure  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise  when 
it  is  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  this  pending  bill  H.R. 
7357.  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved 
without  extended  delay. 

In  substance,  and  as  a  matter  of  equity, 
this  bill  Is  designed  to  extend,  to  rail- 
road employees,  their  spouses  and  de- 
pendent children,  kidney  disease  medi- 
care coverage  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  social  security  beneficiaries. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  basic  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  to  bring  It  into  line  with 
recent  survivor  annuity  liberalizations  In 
the  Social  Security  Act;  child's  benefits 
would  be  continued  after  adoption  by 
anyone,  rather  than  by  close  relatives 
only;  benefits  would  be  paid  out  to  chil- 
dren for  disabilities  acquired  before  age 
22  rather  than  age  18;  certain  students 
could  receive  benefits  after  age  22  and 
a  dependent  grandchild  would  be  treated 
as  the  child  of  the  grandparent.  In  addi- 
tion, certain  spouses  and  children  who  do 
not  themselves  qualify  for  benefits  would 
be  included  In  computing  annuities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  happily,  no  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  taxpayers  are  esti- 
mated to  result  from  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  and  there  Is  no  question  that  its 
overall  objectives  are  in  the  national  In- 
terest. Mr.  Speaker,  on  its  merits,  this 
measure  deserves  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  House  and  I  hope  It 
promptly  receives  that  approval. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  amendments 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  (H.R. 
7357),  just  passed. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  whip  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  Is  no  further 
business  this  week,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
present  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distingiiished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  On  Monday  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  is  scheduled,  and 
one  suspension:  House  Resolution  398, 
pasltions  on  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force. 

The  Private  Calendar  will  be  called  on 
Tuesday,  and  three  bills  are  listed  under 
suspensions,  as  follows : 

H.R.  8070,  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 ; 

H.R.  1820,  Conveyance  of  Real  Prop- 
erty by  Arkansas  to  United  States:  and 

H.R.  3620,  Establish  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

As  soon  as  consideration  of  those  sus- 
pensions is  completed,  we  would  expect 
to  begin  consideration  of  H.R.  7935,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973,  under  an  open  rule,  with  3  hours 
of  debate,  and  to  finish,  if  possible,  the 
general  debate,  but  not  go  into  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  under  the  5-minute 
nile. 

Consideration  of  the  bill  would  con- 
tinue on  Wednesday. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  are  scheduled : 

H.  Res.  382,  Disapproving  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2; 

H.R.  7645,  Department  of  State  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1973 ; 

H.R.  5464,  saline  water  program  au- 
thorization, fiscal  year  1974; 

H.R.  7670,  maritime  authorization.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  fiscal  year  1974; 
and 

H.R.  7446.  establish  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Administration. 

The  latter  four  bills  are  subject  to  rules 
being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  4.  1973 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  In  order 


under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  ob j  ectlon . 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  JUNE 
1973 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  a  further  question. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Has  the  re- 
vised Friday  program  for  the  month  of 
June  been  annoimced  yet? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  referring  to  the  proposal  by  the  joint 
leadership  for  an  accelerated  program  In 
the  month  of  June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  that  on  the 
majority  side  we  are  sending  out  a  "Whip 
Advisories,"  which  describes  the  pro- 
posal for  Jirne  under  consideration  by  the 
House,  and  I  would  like  to  read  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  the  first  several 
paragraphs  of  the  Whip  Advisories: 

House  Committee  Chairmen  met  this  week 
with  Speaker  Carl  Albert  and  agreed  to  a 
heavy  work  schedule  during  the  month  of 
June  and  no  legislative  business  during  the 
Fourth  of  July  week. 

The  Democratic  Deputy  and  Zone  Whips 
endorsed  the  plan  and  Minority  Leader  Ger- 
ald Ford  concurred. 

The  program  is  to  schedule  legislative  busi- 
ness daily,  if  available,  including  Fridays,  In 
June.  No  legislative  business  will  then  be 
scheduled  from  the  close  of  business  Friday, 
June  29,  until  Monday  morning,  July  9. 

Now.  the  part  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  am  sure,  is  waiting  for 
me  to  read  Is  the  following  sentence: 

The  Speaker  and  Minority  Leader  empha- 
sized that  all  necessary  business  will  be  con- 
cluded prior  to  adjournment  on  the  29th. 

Then  we  go  on  to  list  a  nimiber  of  ap- 
propriation bills  that  will  hopefully  be 
ready  for  House  consideration  In  the 
month  of  June.  There  are  nine  of  them 
listed. 

Then  we  have  a  list  of  legislation  which 
the  committee  chairmen  now  feel  they 
will  be  able  to  report  during  the  month 
of  June. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  one  further  question, 
if  I  might. 

As  I  had  noticed  by  looking  at  that  list, 
there  are  9  appropriation  bills  and. 
If  I  recollect,  15  or  20  other  legislative 
proposals.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a 
good  constructive  legislative  program  for 
June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  has  read 
the  one  sentence  that  I  think  is  signifi- 
cant. At  least,  as  far  sis  I  am  concerned. 
Members  should  understand  that  If  there 
Is  any  legislation  necessary  for  consum- 
mation or  conclusion  on  Friday,  June  29, 
we  will  meet  on  Friday,  June  29,  to  take 
care  of  that  business;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  my 
understanding.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
Both  the  Speaker  and  the  minority 
leader  have  asked  that  this  be  empha- 
sized. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  McFall). 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  add  to  the  statement  the  following: 
That  in  return  for  meeting  every  Friday 
that  is  necessary,  we  are  taking  the  en- 
tire week  of  July  4,  Including  Thursday 
and  Friday,  instead  of  coming  back  at 
Thursday  noon,  as  announced  earlier  In 
the  year. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Our  plan  is  to  recess  at  the  close  of 
business,  June  29,  and  reconvene  on 
Monday,  July  9. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  DEPUTY  DI- 
RECTOR OF  OMB  AND  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  ORGANIZED  LA- 
BOR GROUPS 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago,  I  took  to  the  fioor  to  Inform  my 
colleagues  of  what  I  term  the  govem- 
ment-by-appointment  tactics  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  using  the  OflSce 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  subvert 
the  wishes  of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  Congress. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  carry  this  mat- 
ter one  step  further.  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  copy  of  an  agreement  signed  May 
29,  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Mr.  Malek. 
and  representatives  of  two  organized 
labor  groups. 

In  this  astoimding  document,  Mr. 
Malek  conmiits  the  administration  to  a 
course  designed  to  make  section  2  of  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  Inoperative. 
And  the  administration  agrees  that  if 
the  collusive  lobbying  techniques  do  not 
work  by  July  1,  the  administration  will 
"postpone  implementation  of  the  trpns- 
fers  mandated  by  the  plan"  until  such 
time  as  the  lobbying  techniques  are  suc- 
cessful and  the  measure  is  repealed. 

I  am  not  particularly  concerned  with 
the  positions  of  the  administration  or 
those  held  by  the  unions  on  a  bill  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  What  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with,  however,  is  that  an 
agency  of  the  (government  would  sign  a 
formal  document  with  two  labor  groups, 
and  specifically  agree  to  collusion  to  di- 
rectly affect  an  action  of  the  Congress, 
or  to  subvert  the  congressional  decision. 

At  best,  this  reeks  of  all  that  Is  bad 
with  government.  How  we  can  expect 
our  citizens  to  have  faith  In  the  legisla- 
tive process  when  these  practices  are  car- 
ried on  is  more  than  I  can  comprehend. 

But,  once  more,  we  are  treated  to  the 
sight  of  the  OfQce  of  Management  and 
Budget  going  ar  beyond  the  duties  pre- 
scribed to  It.  Once  more,  OMB  officials 
seek  to  subvert  the  will  of  the  Congress, 
and  to  Impose  on  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion, government  by  appointment  rather 
than  by  election.  The  Congress  can  no 
longer  permit  this  bureaucratic  challenge 
to  its  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  copy  of 
this  agreement: 
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Agreement  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  cp 
1973 
The  Administration  Agrees: 

I.  To  make  Section  a  of  the  plan  Inopera- 
tive. 

A.  We  will  have  Introduced  and  will  work 
with  the  APL-CIO  to  secure  passage  of  a 
separate  bill  prospectively  repealing  Section 
2. 

B.  If  this  approach  does  not  yield  results 
by  July  1,  1973.  we  wUl  postpone  Imple- 
mentation of  the  transfers  mandated  by  the 
plan  by  having  Customs  contract  Immigra- 
tion primary  Inspection  to  INS  until  such 
time  as  Section  2  is  repealed  by  statute. 

II.  To  avoid  public  discussion  of  "feather- 
bedding"  or  labor  being  "against  better  drug 
enforcement"  In  conjunction  with  organized 
labor's  position  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1973. 

III.  To  honor  OMB  Director  Ash's  commit- 
ment of  May  17.  1973.  to  Chairman  Hollfleld 
with  respect  to  strengthening  the  country's 
Illegal  alien  control  capability. 

IV.  To  give  careful  study  to  those  other 
problems  and  suggestions  for  more  effective 
Customs  and  Illegal  alien  control  and  for 
better  labor/management  relations  In  INS 
and  the  Customs  Service  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  labor  representatives  In  the 
course  of  discussions  to  date. 

V.  To  review  seriously  and  sympathetically 
any  other  proposals  for  more  effective  Illegal 
alien  control. 

VI.  To  continue  to  support  HJl.  982  (Ro- 
dlno  bill)  restricting  employment  of  illegal 
aliens  within  the  United  States. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  ATGE  Agree: 

I.  To  cease  all  lobbying  and  other  activities 
designed  to  defeat  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
in  the  Congress. 

n.  Accompanied  by  an  Administration  rep- 
representatlve  to  visit  personally  before 
Thursday  with  the  Speaker  of  the  Ho\ise, 
and  key  supporters  of  the  Waldle  Resolution 
In  the  House  Lnformlng  them  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  AFOE  have  withdrawn  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  reorganization  plan.  Similar  steps 
will  be  taken  in  the  Senate. 

III.  To  Inform  member  unions  and  affected 
membership  Immediately  of  the  withdrawal 
of     labor  opposition  to  the  plan. 

IV.  To  assist  actively  and  publicly  In  se- 
curing passage  of  legislation  prospectively 
repealing  Section  2  of  the  plan. 

Przd  V.  Malek, 

Deputy  Director-OMB. 
Cltdb  M.  Webber, 

President,  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees. 
Kenneth  A.  Meikeljohn, 

Legislative  Representative 
AFL-CIO. 


APPRAISAL  OF  THE  LATE  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER  AS  DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
FBI  BY  JOSEPH  KRAFT 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. » 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  by  Joseph 
Kraft  in  this  mornings  Washington  Post 
is  commended  to  your  attention.  What 
he  says  is.  of  course,  an  opinion  but  ap- 
parently his  conclusions  are  rather  sol- 
idly based  on  publicly  known  facts. 

His  appraisal  of  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  Director  of  the  FBI  is,  in  my 
judgment,  accurate.  No  man  is  indispen- 
sable but  the  situation  today  suggest  Mr. 
Hoover  was  as  much  so  as  anyone  in  that 
position  and  to  the  best  interest  of  this 
Nation. 


Those  of  us  who  served  in  the  FBI 
under  Mr.  Hoover,  resent  and  refute,  as 
has  the  Assistant  Directors  of  the  Bu- 
reau, the  scurrilous  and  unjustified 
statement  of  the  former  FBI  oflBcial  re- 
ferred to  in  Mr.  Kraft's  article.  What- 
ever his  motives,  they  are  highly 
questionable. 

My  colleagues,  I  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  next  to  the  last  paragraph 
in  the  article  by  Mr.  Kraft.  It  is  a  high 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  reminds  me 
of  the  President's  characterization  of 
him  in  his  eulogy  on  May  4,  1972.  He 
referred  to  Mr.  Hoover  as  one  of  the 
giants  of  American  life  and  said: 

He  personified  integrity;  he  personified 
honor:  he  personified  principle;  he  personi- 
fied courage:  he  personified  discipline;  he 
personified  dedication;  he  personified  loy- 
alty;  he  personified  patriotism. 

These  are  the  legacies  Mr.  Hoover  left 
to  the  institution  he  built  and  to  the 
Nation  it  serves. 

Except  for  the  few  critics,  those  of  us 
who  knew  Mr.  Hoover,  worked  with  and 
under,  fully  agree  with  these  tributes  to 
this  great  man. 

The  FBI  and  Watergate:  Winning  One  for 

Hoover 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation — more 
than  the  press,  the  courts,  the  Congress  and 
all  other  government  agencies  combined — 
led  the  way  In  resisting  and  exposing  what 
we  now  know  as  the  Watergate  conspiracy. 

In  the  process,  the  bureau  Itself  developed 
a  true  crisis  of  authority.  So  the  FBI  now 
affords  a  supreme  object  lesson  as  to  the 
requirements  for  rebuilding  government  after 
Watergate. 

The  FBI,  we  now  know,  came  Into  the 
Watergate  picture  back  in  1970  when  the 
White  House  first  began  calling  on  .the  various 
agencies  of  government  to  provide  political 
Information  by  wiretap  and  other  dubious 
means.  The  one  person  inside  government 
who  refused  was  the  director  of  the  bureau. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  FBI  next  came  into  the  picture  Im- 
mediately after  the  Watergate  burglary  of 
June  17.  1972.  By  the  second  week  of  July, 
an  FBI  team  under  the  supervision  of  Charles 
Nuzum  had  developed  all  the  Information 
necessary  to  bring  the  men  who  participated 
in  the  burglary  to  trial.  The  FBI  agents  were 
confident  (rightly  it  turned  out)  that  under 
pressure  of  sentencing  the  guilty  men  would 
break  and  spill  the  beans  on  the  higher-ups. 

But  the  trial  was  delayed  until  after  the 
election — apparently  on  orders  of  the  prose- 
cutors at  the  Justice  Department.  FBI  agents 
were  deterred — In  part  by  Mr.  Hoover's  suc- 
cessor, acting  director  L.  Patrick  Gray  III — 
from  thorough  questioning  of  the  higher-ups. 

With  their  professional  reputations  on  the 
line,  FBI  agents  began  airing  their  sus- 
picions. The  result  was  the  first  big  set  of 
Watergate  stories  before  the  election  show- 
ing that  the  break-in  was  part  of  a  larger 
campaign  of  sabotage  Involving  President 
Nixon's  closest  personal  and  political  advis- 
ers. 

The  FBI  became  more  deeply  embroiled 
after  the  elections  when  the  President  named 
Mr.  Oray  to  be  director  of  the  bureau  in  his 
own  right.  That  appointment  offended  both 
younger  agents  who  believed  he  had  queered 
the  Watergate  investigation  and  older  offi- 
cials with  ambitions  of  their  own. 

The  upshot  was  a  new  wave  of  leaks  which 
centered  around  Mr.  Gray  and  began  to  sur- 
face In  his  Senate  confirmation  hearings. 
Out  of  these  leaks  came  the  major  evidence 
of  the  attempt  to  cover  up  Watergate  and  the 


resignation  of  Messrs.  Haldeman  and  Ehr- 
lichman  from  the  White  House  staff.  As  part 
of  the  shakeup,  Mr.  Gray  was  replaced  as 
acting  FBI  director  by  William  Ruckelshaus. 
a  former  assistant  attorney  general  who  had 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  toug/i  and 
honorable  official  In  the  environmental  field. 

The  record  of  the  FBI  on  Watergate  Is  so 
extraordinary.  Its  determination  to  force  out 
the  truth  In  such  staggering  contrast  with 
the  rest  of  the  executive  branch,  -hat  it 
raises  a  question.  How  come?  Why  was  the 
bureau  so  different  from  the  CIA  an-1  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council? 

The  answer  is  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  He  was, 
as  I  had  occasion  to  write  some  years  ago, 
the  compleat  bureaucrat.  He  made  the  F^I  a 
supremely  professional  law-enforcement 
agency  with  elan,  discipline  and  a  profound 
sense  of  institutional  loyalty.  In  the  crunch, 
the  Institutional  loyalty,  the  sense  of  fidelity 
to  law  enforcement,  was  proof  against  the 
demands  of  the  White  House.  Despite  the 
powerful  pull  of  presidential  loyalty,  the 
bureau  went  out  and  won  one  for  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

But  the  price  paid  has  been  very  heavy. 
The  bureau  Is  now  a  hotbed  of  factionalism. 
It  leaks  like  crazy  to  the  press  and  the  Con- 
gress. At  least  one  former  high  FBI  official. 
William  Sullivan,  was  willing  to  play  the 
White  House  game,  and  passed  FBI  doc\i- 
ments  over  to  the  White  House  by  back 
channels.  More  Important  still.  In  a  total 
break  with  discipline,  all  assistant  directors 
and  all  special  agents  in  charge  of  FBI  field 
offices  have  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President 
Insisting  that  he  name  an  FBI  man  as  the 
next  director. 

The  way  to  save  the  bureau  from  this  fac- 
tional infighting  Is  not  In  doubt.  The  neces- 
sary step  Is  the  appointment  of  a  man  who 
has  the  Hoover  qualities — Integrity,  inde- 
pendence. Institutional  loyalty  and  a  will- 
ingness to  stand  up  to  the  high  political 
authorities  when  they  push  him  to  cut 
comers. 

It  is  only  by  bringing  such  men  into  his 
administration,  at  the  FBI  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  that  Mr.  Nixon  can  re- 
deem the  government  he  and  his  friends 
have  done  so  much  to  weaken  at  the  base. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  FEDERAL 
GASOLINE  TAX 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
millions  of  other  Americans.  I  want  to 
express  my  displeasure  over  the  disclos- 
ure by  Treasury  Secretary  George 
Shultz  that  the  administration  is  study- 
ing a  proposal  to  drastically  increase  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline. 

This  is  a  negative  approach  that 
should  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  What  is 
needed  is  more  gasoline — not  more 
taxes. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  be  movini? 
ahead  now  with  an  aggressive  program 
to  increase  the  supply  of  gasoline.  Rais- 
ing the  excise  tax  would  not  produce  a 
single  gallon  of  needed  fuel. 

Second,  any  gasoline  tax  increase — 
and  certainly  the  one  of  from  5  to  10 
cents  per  gallon  reportedly  being  con- 
sidered by  the  administration— would 
place  an  unfair  burden  on  those  who  are 
least  able  to  afford  it:  namely,  the  mil- 
lions of  lower-income  men  and  women 
who  must  depend  upon  their  automo- 
biles in  earning  a  living. 
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I  would  remind  the  administration's 
economic  policymakers  that  President 
Nixon  made  a  specific  campaign  com- 
mitment to  hold  the  line  on  taxes.  High- 
er gasolina  taxes  would  violate  that 
pledge. 

Given  the  President's  firm  stand 
against  new  or  higher  taxes  during  his 
reelection  campaign.  I  remain  hopeful 
tliKt  the  administration  will  reject  the 
proposition  of  a  boost  in  the  gasoline 
tax.  If  I  am  disappointed  in  this  hope, 
and  if  the  administration  does  request 
such  a  tax  hike  from  the  Congress.  I 
want  to  serve  notice  that  I  shall  oppose 
it  as  vigorously  as  possible. 

Rather  than  "studying"  a  regressive 
gasoline  tax  increase,  the  administration 
and  the  Congress — in  cooperation  with 
the  energy-related  companies  in  the  pri- 
vate sector — should  be  moving  at  full 
speed  to  increase  our  total  fuel  supplies 
by  implementing  the  recommendations 
in  the  President's  energy  message  to 
Congress  on  April  18. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  downgrade 
the  seriousness  or  the  scope  of  our  total 
energy  problem,  however.  I  do  suggest 
we  have  had  too  much  rhetoric  on  the 
subject  and  not  enough  action.  That  we 
have  a  growing  energy  problem  is  no 
longer  debatable.  But  we  have  the 
resources,  the  ingenuity  and  the  techno- 
logical skills  to  solve  it. 

The  current  crimch  in  gasoline  supply 
is  only  one  aspect  of  the  total  problem, 
but  it  is  one  that  demands  priority  at- 
tention immediately.  Focusing  only  on 
gasoline  for  the  moment,  what  should  we 
be  doing  about  it? 

It  seems  to  me  the  President  answered 
this  question  in  his  energy  message,  both 
for  the  short  term  and  for  the  longer 
range  period  through  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  my  judgment  there  is  a  broad 
consensus  on  steps  we  should  be  taking. 
I  suggest  we  take  immediate  action  to 
achieve  the  following  eight  top  priority 
objectvies: 

First.  Experience  with  new  model  cars 
Indicates  we  must  take  another,  more 
realistic  look  at  auto  emission  standards. 
We  would  not  have  a  gasoline  shortage 
today  if  the  new  model  cars  were  not 
xising  up  to  20  percent  more  fuel. 

Second.  Of  necessity  we  must  increase 
our  oil  Imports,  principally  from  the  Mid- 
dle E.ist,  and  the  adrolnlstratlon  has  al- 
ready taken  Executive  action  to  make  this 
possible. 

Third.  At  the  same  time  it  Is  imperative 
that  we  find  and  develop  more  domestic 
supplies  of  oil  and  gas.  Nobody  In  his 
right  mind  wants  America  to  become 
overly  dependent  upon  petroleum  sup- 
plies from  an  area  of  the  world  so  un- 
stable and  politically  volatile  as  the 
Middle  East. 

Fourth.  Conpress  should  approve  the 
President's  request  to  extend  the  Invest- 
ment credit  provisions  of  our  existing  tax 
laws  to  encourage  exploratory  drilling 
for  new  oil  and  gas  fields.  A  more  condu- 
cive tax  climate  and  incentive  for  private 
capital  to  assume  the  enormous  risks 
Involved  in  oil  exploration  Is  clearly 
needed. 

Fifth.  The  admini.stration  should  do 
everything  possible  to  expedite  the  pro- 
gram already  announced  to  extend  the 


amount  of  Continental  Shelf  acreage  sub- 
ject to  leasing,  because  these  are  the  most 
promising  areas  for  early  development. 

Sixth,  Congress  should  speedily  enact 
the  right-of-way  bill  that  will  enable 
construction  to  begin  on  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  The  oil  is  here,  and 
each  day's  delay  in  getting  the  pipeline 
started  is  costing  a  half  million  dollars. 

Seventh,  we  must  take  whatever  ac- 
tion is  required,  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, to  develop  new  deepwater  termi- 
nals in  suitable  coastal  locations  to  han- 
dle the  new  generation  of  supertankers. 

Eighth,  given  the  assurance  of  tax 
incentives  and  more  stabilized  supplies  of 
crude  oil,  the  petroleum  industry  must 
be  permitted  under  realistic  environ- 
mental standards  to  construct  needed 
refinery  facilities.  The  hard  fact  is  that 
we  now  have  no  excess  capacity,  our  re- 
fineries are  running  at  maximum  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  to  out- 
line a  plan  of  action  which  is  realistic 
and  capable  of  being  accomplished.  I  do 
not  suggest  it  will  be  easy,  but  I  am  say- 
ing it  can  be  done. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  a  few  of 
the  recommendations  I  have  made. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  need  and  eco- 
nomic wisdom  of  additional  tax  Incen- 
tive to  spur  domestic  exploration,  let  him 
consider  the  fact  that  one  off-shore  drill- 
ing rig  costs  upwards  of  $10  million — and 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  finding  oil. 

Or  let  him  consider  the  fact,  for  exam- 
ple, that  American  companies  have  al- 
ready expended  vast  sums  to  find  what 
is  probably  the  largest  oil  field  In  North 
America  on  the  north  slope  of  Alaska. 
Yet  the  delay  in  building  the  pipeline  to 
get  that  oil  to  the  consumer  is  costing 
more  than  $180  million  a  year — and  the 
American  consumer  will  ultimately  have 
to  foot  that  bUl. 

With  respect  to  our  strained  refining 
capacity,  we  have  been  warned  by  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  that  we  need 
to  build  five  new  refineries  every  year, 
each  with  a  capacity  of  150.000  barrels, 
for  perhaps  the  next  decade.  Yet  there  is 
not  a  single  new  refinery  under  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  today. 

Congress  must  face  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities in  helping  to  solve  not  only  the 
immediate  gasoline  shortage  but  also  the 
long-range  total  energy  resources  prob- 
lem. We  do  not  need  any  more  rhetoric 
on  the  "energy  crisis."  We  need  construc- 
tive legislative  action. 

What  needs  to  be  done  Is  abundantly 
clear.  There  is  still  time  in  this  session 
for  Congress  to  act.  Let  us  get  on 
with  It. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  AMERICA 

^Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  small 
business  community  of  this  Nation  i.=!  a 
major  economic  and  social  force,  com- 
prisine  more  than  98  percent  of  Ameri- 
cp.n  busines.5.  Small  businesses  at  pres- 
ent employ  more  th.^n  56  million  Ameri- 
cans. When  we  speak  of  smnll  business  it 
Is  easy  to  visualize  the  comer  drugstore 


and  the  neighborhood  drycleaner.  How- 
ever, in  actuality,  everything  from  the 
local  market  with  two  employees  to  com- 
panies employing  up  to  500  persons  can 
qualify  under  the  Federal  definition  of 
a  small  business  concern.  As  a  result, 
there  are  currently  more  than  3  million 
operational  small  businesses  in  the 
United  States. 

Further,  the  role  that  small  business 
plays  in  the  success  and  viability  of  its 
counterpart,  American  big  business,  can- 
not be  underestimated.  For  example,  con- 
sider the  development  of  the  747  jumbo 
jet  by  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Corporation. 
More  than  16,500  small  suppliers  con- 
tributed to  what  resulted  in  the  success- 
ful production  of  that  airplane. 

In  view  oi  the  enormous  econcm.ic  im- 
pact of  small  business  upon  this  Nation, 
and  the  fact  that  the  failure  rate  for 
small,  independent  firms  io  notoriously 
high.  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  Federal  Government 
sometimes  seems  to  ignore  and  often 
fails  to  protect  theii-  interests  when  it 
enacts  new  laws,  issues  new  regulations. 
or  takes  any  action  whatsoever  which 
has  a  potential  and  oftentimes  substan- 
tial damaging  impact  upon  the  small 
business  community.  Considerable  hard- 
ship has  been  imposed  upon  our  smaller 
firms  with  the  promulgation  of  EPA  and 
FDA  regulations,  recent  military  base 
closures,  and  the  transfer  of  varioas  Fed- 
eral installations,  to  name  a  few.  In  ad- 
dition, the  enactment  of  the  Occu- 
pationrl  Safety  and  Health  Act  and  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  must  also  be  con- 
sidered in  this  light.  We  have  often  over- 
looked the  side  effects  and  financial  im- 
pact that  such  measures  or  actions  place 
upon  small,  independent  firms.  By  ap- 
proving legislation  that  requires  plant 
facility  changes  or  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment,  that  affects  the  availability 
of  a  raw  material  necessarj'  to  the  com- 
pletion of  an  end  product,  or  that  detri- 
mentally affects  small  business  markets, 
we  are  establishing  what  can  only  be 
termed  as  retroactive  guilt  for  those  who 
must  bear  the  burdens  and  the  costs  of 
these  changes.  I  do  not  believe  that  forc- 
ing a  small  business  to  undertake  sub- 
stantial expansion,  alteration,  or  sub- 
stantial additional  costs  as  a  result  of 
Federal  action  is  an  equitable  procedure. 

Recently,  several  conmiunities  in  my 
district  sustained  considerable  damage 
as  a  result  of  a  tornado  which  destroyed 
homes,  businesses,  and  schools.  Accord- 
ingly, after  appropriate  investigations  of 
the  extent  of  damage  and  the  affected 
sites,  the  Federal  Govemmeut  made 
available  disaster  assistance  to  Fairfax 
Countv  throush  the  OfRce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness.  Without  this  assistance, 
much  of  what  wa5  destroyed  or  damaged 
could  not  have  been  replaced. 

I  believe  that  the  impact  of  new  Fed- 
eral laws  and  regulations  can  be  equally 
as  devastating  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity as  a  natural  disaster  is  to  a  local 
area.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  a.'^sumc 
that  small  bu'=ines.s?s  adver.'-elv  affected 
by  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
from  that  Government  as  are  those 
whose  homes  or  businesses  are  destroyed 
by  a  tornado  or  hurricane.  It  is  for  this 
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reason  that  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation whilch  will  provide  for  the  availa- 
bility of  disaster  relief  to  those  small 
businesses  or  their  employees  specifically 
and  uniquely  detrimentally  affected  by 
the  following  Federal  actions:  new  laws 
or  amendments  to  existing  law;  new 
regulations;  contract  cancellations  by 
the  United  States;  or  the  closing  of  any 
Federal  facility  or  installation.  Eligibil- 
ity for  disaster  relief  would  be  jointly, 
and  I  might  add  appropriately,  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  the  Secreteiry 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  principle  of  this  proposal  is  far 
from  new.  My  colleagues  will  certainly 
recall  that  when  the  Congre.ss  gave  its 
approval  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  a  provision  was  specifically  in- 
cluded to  allow  relief  for  our  domestic 
industry-  and  labor  who  were  adversely 
affected  b;  the  influx  of  foreign  imports. 
This  v.as  also  true  v.hen  the  Congress 
addressed  its  attention  to  the  deplorable 
conditions  which  were  developing  in  our 
urban  area^,  and  accordingly  developed 
comprehen<;ive  urban  renewal  programs. 
Relocation  assistance  allowances  were 
made  a\  ailable  to  those  families  or  busi- 
nesses who  were  forced  to  move  as  a 
result  of  the  implementation  oi  tliese 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  we  have 
taken  Fveat  strides  in  a.s.<^ertin?  our  c'e- 
pendence  upon,  and  support  for,  the  con- 
tributions of  the  small  business  ccm- 
munitv.  as  first  evidenced  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  1953.  The  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  will  be  but 
another  step  in  insuring  that  small  busi- 
nesses maintain  their  viability  and  pro- 
ductivity. I  am  extremely  hopeful  that 
this  body  will  give  expeditious  considera- 
tion to  my  bill  so  that  it  can  be  enacted 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Speaker,  many  words  have  been  spoken 
and  written  lately  about  the  energy 
crisis.  But  unfortunately,  all  this  thunder 
has  been  accompanied  by  very  little 
lightning.  We  are  concerned  about  this 
problem  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  but  concern  will  not  fill  our  gas 
tanks  or  run  oiu-  machinery  and  equip- 
ment or  keep  our  businesses  and  homes 
functioning. 

Time  plays  a  very  crucial  factor  in  the 
energy  problem.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
energv-  development,  there  is  a  built-in 
lag  between  production  and  actual  util- 
ization of  fuel.  We  cannot  afford  to  add 
to  that  lag  through  indecision  and  lack 
of  action. 

Several  steps  are  in  order  immediately. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  create  a 
Council  on  Energy  Policy  to  piece  to- 
gether the  fragmented  governmental  ap- 
proach we  have  now.  Our  luicoordinated, 
duplicative,  overlapping  system  produces 


untold  delays  and  additional  costs.  Like 
a  broken  gas  line,  we  spill  significant 
amoimts  of  our  energy  efforts  as  we 
stumble  from  agency  to  agency  trying 
to  find  solutions.  I  urge  that  my  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  at  once  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral effort  to  solve  this  problem  can  take 
on  new  direction  and  purpose. 

The  energy  industry  must  work  to  in- 
crease capacity  production.  Exploration 
and  development  of  our  available  re- 
soiu^ces  must  proceed  at  once. 

We  must  decide  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
issue  now.  balancing  environmental 
needs  with  the  need  for  energy  develop- 
ment. Research  into  new  energy  sources 
must  proceed.  Goverrunental  policy 
must  be  reexamined  to  make  certain 
that  no  unnecessary  impediments  are 
placed  on  energy  developm,ent. 

Every  citizen  has  an  obligation  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  conserve 
en.^rgy  by  wise  use  of  utilities  and  per- 
sonal automobiles. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  day  of 
energy  abundance  is  over.  Everyone — 
industrj*.  Government,  individual  citi- 
zens— must  pull  together  to  solve  this 
problem. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  in  the 
rush  to  make  use  of  our  dwindling 
energy  supply  the  smail  businessman, 
the  independent  oil  man,  and  private 
citizens  will  be  overlooked.  These  people 
are  the  backbone  of  our  cotmtry.  and 
we  must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  see 
that  they  get  the  fuel  they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  faced  seri- 
ous problems  before.  We  have  solved 
them.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  solve 
this  one.  But  we  need  to  get  started 
today,  not  next  week  or  next  month.  It 
only  takes  a  short  while  to  put  a  small 
operator  out  of  business,  so  we  must 
move  and  we  must  move  now^ 


FAIR   LABOR    STAND.^RDS   AMEND- 
MENTS  OF   1973 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
just  been  announced,  the  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1973 
(H.R.  7935)  will  be  considered  by  the 
House  next  week. 

Just  this  day.  I,  together  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua), 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE),  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Waggoner  I.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Elinois  (Mr.  Anderson*  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  will  be  offered  as  a 
substitute  to  the  committee  bill  when 
that  bill  is  under  consideration  next 
week. 

So  that  the  Members  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  text  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today,  which  will  be  offered 
as  a  substitute,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


H.R.  8304 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
rates  prescribed  by  that  Act.  to  expand 
employment  opportunities  for  youths,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT     TITLE 

Section.   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973". 
TITLE  I— INCREASES  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE 
RATES 

INCREASE    IN     MINIMUM     WAGE    RATE     FOR    EM- 
PLOYEES   COVERED    BEFORE    1966 

Sec.  101.  Section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)  (1) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■'(1)  not  less  than  $1.90  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 
not  less  than  $2.10  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  such  date,  and  not  less  than 
$2.20  an  hour  thereafter,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section;" 

INCREASE  IN  MINI.MUM  WAGE  RATE  FOR  NON- 
AGRICULTtniAL    EMPLOYEES    COVERED    IN     1966 

SEC.  102.  Sec-Jon  6(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(b) )  la 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■  ( 1 )  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair 
Labor   Standards  Amendments   of   1973, 

"(2)  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  during 
the  second  year  from  such  date, 

"(3)  not  less  than  $2.10  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  such  date,  and 

"(4)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  there- 
after." 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATE  FOR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL    EMPLOYEES 

SEC.  103.  Section  6(a)  (5)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)(5)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.50  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 
not  less  than  $1.70  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  such  date,  but  not  less  than 
$1.85  an  hour  during  the  third  year  from 
such  date,  and  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour 
thereafter." 

INCREASES  IK  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  \'IRCIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec  104.  (a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973.  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  such  employee 
who  Is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  and  to 
whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)  would  otherwise  apply,  the  fol- 
lowing rates  shall  apply  (unless  superseded 
by  a  wage  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (5) 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
graph (7) )  : 

"(1)  Effective  as  prescribed  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  employee's  base  rate.  In- 
creased by  18.75  per  centum. 

"(in  Effective  one  year  after  the  applica- 
ble effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  clause  (1).  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause,  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  12.5  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base 
rate. 

"(Ill)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applica- 
ble effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  clause  (11) ,  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
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applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause,  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  6.25  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base 
rate. 

"(B)  The  effective  date  of  the  Increase 
prescribed  by  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  shall  be 
the  sixtieth  day  following  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable  to 
the  employee  which  the  Secretary  issued  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  special  industry 
committee  appointed  under  section  5,  which- 
ever Is  later. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subjection,  the 
term  'base  rate'  means  the  rate  applicable  to 
an  employee  under  the  most  recent  wage 
order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  special  industry  committee 
appointed  pursuant  to  section  5. 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  who  is  covered  by  a 
wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  special  indus- 
try committee  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
5  and  to  whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a)  (5)  would  otherwise  apply. 
the  following  rates  shall  apply  (unless  su- 
perseded by  a  wage  order  Issued  under  para- 
graph (5)  and  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subparagraph  (B)  or  paragraph  (7) ) : 

"(1)  Effective  as  prescribed  In  subpara- 
graph (C).  the  employee's  base  rate.  In- 
creased by  15.4  per  centum. 

"(11)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applica- 
ble effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  clause  (1),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause.  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  15.4  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base 
rate. 

"(Ill)  Effective  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  clause  (11),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause,  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  11.5  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base 
rate. 

"(Iv)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applica- 
ble effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  clause  (111),  not  less  than  the  highest 
rate  applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Increase 
prescribed  by  this  clause,  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  11.5  per  centiim  of  the  em- 
ployee's base  rate. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  in  the  case  of  any  em- 
ployee employed  In  agriculture  who  Is  cov- 
ered by  a  wage  order  issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a 
special  industry  committee  appointed  pur- 
suant to  section  5.  to  whom  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  (6)  would  other- 
wise apply,  and  whose  hourly  wage  is  in- 
creased above  the  wage  rate  prescribed  by 
such  wage  order  by  a  subsidy  (or  Income 
supplement)  paid,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by 
the  government  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  following 
rates  shall  apply  (unless  superseded  by  a 
wage  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (5)  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subpara- 
graph and  in  paragraph   (7)): 

"(1)  Effective  as  prescribed  in  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  employee's  base  rate,  in- 
creased by  (I)  the  amount  by  which  the  em- 
ployee's hourly  wage  rate  is  Increased  above 
his  base  rate  by  the  subsidy  (or  income  sup- 
plement), and  (II)  15.4  per  centum  of  the 
sum  of  the  employee's  base  rate  and  the 
amount  referred  to  in  subclause  (I). 

"  ( 11 )  Effective  one  year  after  the  applicable 
effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by 
clause    (1),  not  less  than   the  highest  rate 


applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause,  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  16.4  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the  em- 
ployee's base  rate  and  the  amount  referred 
to  in  subclause  (I)  of  clause  (1) . 

"(Ill)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applicable 
effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by 
clause  (U),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause,  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  11.5  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the  em- 
ployee's base  rate  and  the  amount  referred  to 
In  subclause   (I)   of  clause  (1). 

"  (Iv)  Effective  one  year  aft«»r  the  applicable 
effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by 
clause  (111),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause.  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  11.5  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the  em- 
ployee's base  rate  and  the  amount  referred 
to  in  subclause  (I)  of  clause  (i). 
Notwithstanding  clause  (1).  (11).  (lU).or  (Iv) 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  minimum  wage 
rate  for  any  employee  described  In  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  be  increased  under  such 
clause  (1),  (11),  (111),  or  (Iv)  to  a  rate  which 
exceeds  the  minimum  wage  rate  In  effect 
under  subsection   (a)(5). 

"(C)  The  effective  date  of  the  increase  pre- 
scribed by  subparagraphs  (A)  (1)  and  (B)  (i) 
shall  be  the  sixtieth  day  following  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973  or  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable 
to  the  employee  which  the  Secretary  Issued 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973  pursuant  to 
the  recc  rmiendatlons  of  a  special  Industry 
committee  appointed  under  section  6,  which- 
ever is  later. 

"(4)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  who 
is  covered  by  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  industry  committee  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  5  and  to  whom  this  sec- 
tion was  made  applicable  by  the  amendments 
made  to  this  Act  by  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1966.  the  foUowlng  rates 
shall  apply  (unless  superseded  by  a  wage 
order  Issued  under  paragraph  (5)  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  paragraph   (7)): 

"(I)  Effective  as  prescribed  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  employee's  base  rate.  In- 
creased by  12.5  per  centvim. 

"(II)  Effective  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  clause  (1),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  pre- 
scribed by  this  clause,  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  12.5  per  centum  of  the 
employee's  base  rate. 

"(Ill)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by  clause  (11) , 
not  less  than  the  highest  rate  applicable  to 
the  employee  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by  this  clause, 
Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  6.25  per 
centum  of  the  employee's  bstse  rate. 

"(Iv)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by  clause  (ill) , 
not  less  than  the  highest  rate  applicable 
to  the  employee  on  the  day  before  the  .  ffec- 
tlve  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by  this 
clause,  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  6.25 
per  centum  of  the  employee's  base  rate. 

"(B)  The  effective  date  of  the  Increase 
prescribed  by  subparagraph  (A)(i)  shall  be 
the  sixtieth  day  following  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable  to 
the  employee  which  the  Secretary  issued  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973  pursuant 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  special  indus- 
try committee  appointed  under  section  5, 
whichever  Is  later. 


"(5)  (A)  Any  employer,  or  group  of  em- 
ployers, employing  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees In  an  Industry  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  whom  wage  rate  Increases 
are  prescribed  by  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4) 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  in  writing  for- 
the  appointment  of  a  special  Indxistry  com- 
mittee to  recommend  the  minimum  waige 
rate  or  rates  to  be  paid  such  employees  In 
lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (2),  (3).  or  (4),  whichever  Is  applica- 
ble. Any  such  application  shall  be  filed — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  such  In- 
creases, not  less  than  thirty  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973,  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  each  succeeding  In- 
crease, not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  and  not  less  than  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  .ncrease. 

"  (B)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  consider 
any  application  duly  filed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  for  appointment 
of  a  special  industry  committee  and  may  ap- 
point such  a  special  Industry  committee  if 
he  has  a  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  en  the 
basis  of  financial  and  other  Information  con- 
tained in  the  application,  that  compliance 
with  any  applicable  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
by  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4i  as  the  case 
may  be,  wUl  substantially  curtail  employ- 
ment In  the  Industry  with  respect  to  which 
the  application  was  filed.  The  Secretary's  de- 
cision upon  any  such  application  shall  be 
final.  In  appointing  a  special  industry  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  this  paragraph  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  appoint 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  special 
Industry  committee  most  recently  convened 
under  section  8  for  such  industry.  Any  wage 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  industry  committee  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  shall  talce  ef- 
fect on  the  applicable  effective  date  provided 
in  paragraph  (2) ,  (3) ,  or  (4) .  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  a  wage  order  has  not  been  issued  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  a  special 
industry  committee  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  prior  to  the  applicable  effective 
date  under  paragraph  (2).  (3).  or  (4).  the 
applicable  percentage  Increase  provided  by 
paragraph  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  shaU  take  effect 
on  the  effective  date  prescribed  therein, 
except  with  respect  to  the  employees  of  an 
employer  who  filed  an  application  for  ap- 
pointment under  this  paragraph  of  a  special 
industry  committee  and  who  files  with  the 
Secretary  an  undertaking  with  a  surety  or 
sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for  pay- 
ment to  his  employees  of  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  such  employees  for  the 
difference  between  the  wages  they  actually 
receive  and  the  wages  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
shall  be  empowered  to  enforce  such  under- 
taking any  sums  recovered  by  him  shall 
be  held  in  a  special  deposit  account  and  shall 
be  paid,  on  order  of  the  Secretary,  directly 
to  the  employee  or  employees  affected.  Any 
such  sum  not  paid  to  an  employee  because 
of  inability  to  do  so  within  a  period  of  three 
years  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  section  5  and  sec- 
tion 8.  relating  to  special  industry  commit- 
tees, shall  be  applicable  to  special  Industry 
committees  appointed  under  this  paragraph. 
The  appointment  of  a  special  industry  com- 
mittee under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any  special  indus- 
try committee  required  to  be  convened  pur- 
suant to  section  8(a),  except  that  no  special 
industry  committee  convened  under  that  sec- 
tion shall  hold  any  hearing  within  one  year 
after  a  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  for 
such  industry  shall  have  been  recommended 
to  the  Secretary,  by  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee appointed  under  this  paragraph,  to  be 
paid  In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by 
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paragraph  (2).  (3).  or  (4).  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(6)  The  mlnUnum  wage  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  this  subsection  shall  be  In 
effect  only  for  so  long  as  and  Insofar  as 
such  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  have  not 
been  superseded  by  a  wage  order  fixing  a 
higher  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  (but 
not  m  excess  of  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  or  (b) )  hereafter 
issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  special  Industry  commit- 
tee apoolnted  under  section  5. 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  wage  rate  of  ;iny  em- 
ployee In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
which  i.s  subject  to  increase  under  paragraph 
(2),  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall,  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  first  wage 
increase  under  the  paragraph  which  applies 
to  the  employee's  wage  rate,  be  not  less  thnn 
60  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  that  (but 
for  this  subsection)  would  be  applicable  to 
such  employee  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  10(a) 
of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  210(a))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(including  provision  for  the 
payment  of  an  appropriate  minimum  wage 
rate)"  after  "modify". 
EXCLrsioN  or  employees  ik  the  canal  zone 

FBOM      INCREASE      IN      MINIMUM     WAGE 

SEC.  105.  Section  13(f)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(f))  U 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "(f)".  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  the 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973  shall  not  apply  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  applicable  under  this  Act 
to  employees  employed  In  the  Canal  Zone." 

TITLE    n REVISION    OF    EXEMPTIONS 

Sec  201.  Section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  207)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (J)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  seven  workweeks  In  the  aggregate  In 
any  calendar  year,  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shaU  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  any  em- 
ployee (not  otherwise  exempted  from  such 
subsection  by  subsection  (1)  or  section  13 
(a)(1))  In  a  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment if — 

"(1)  such  employee  Is  employed  in  a  bona 
fide  sales  capacity  in,  or  as  manager  of. 
such  establishment: 

"(2)  such  employee's  regular  rate  of  pay 
Is  not  less  than  twice  the  wage  rate  in  effect 
under  section  6(a)(1):   and 

"(3)  for  employment  in  such  establish- 
ment in  excess  of  forey-elght  hours  in  any 
workweek  during  such  period  or  periods, 
such  employee  receives  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed  In 
such  establishment." 

NEWSPAPER    DELIVERY    EMPLOYEES 

Sec  202.  Section  13(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(d))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "newspapers"  the 
following:  "or  shopping  news  (Including 
shopping  guides,  handbills,  or  other  types  of 
advertising  material)". 

HOtreE-PAKENTS   FOR   ORPHANS 

SEC.  203.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  VS.C.  213(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (14)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or  "  and  by  adding  after  that  para- 
graph the  following: 

"(15)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  with 
his  spouse  by  a  nonprof.t  educational  Institu- 
tion to  serve  as  the  parents  of  children — 

"(A)  who  are  orphans  or  one  of  whose 
natural  parents  Is  deceased,  and 


"(B)  who  are  enrolled  In  such  Institution 
and  reside  In  residential  facilities  of  the  In- 
stitution, whUe  such  children  are  in  residence 
at  such  institution,  if  such  employee  and  his 
spouse  reside  in  such  facilities,  receive,  with- 
out cost,  board  and  lodging  from  such  insti- 
tution, and  are  together  compensated,  on  a 
cash  basis,  at  an  annual  rate  of  not  less  than 
$10,000." 

TITLE  III— EXPANDING  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUTHS 

SPECIAL  MINIMUM  WAGES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  UNDER 
EIGHTEEN    AND    STUDENTS 

Sec  301.  Section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standard  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  214)  is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  subsections  (b) 
and  (c).  (2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
as  subsection  (c),  and  (3)  by  adding  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  to 
such  standards  and  requirements  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(4),  any  employer  may.  In  compliance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws,  employ,  at  the 
special  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  In 
paragraph  ( 3 ) ,  any  employee — 

"(A)  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate  re- 
quired by  section  6ia)  or  6(b)  would  apply 
In  such  employment  but  for  this  subsection, 
and 

"(B)  who  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  or  Is 
a  full-time  student. 

"(2)  No  employer  may  employ  for  a  period 
in  excess  of  one  hundred  and  eight  days  any 
employee  who  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  Is  not  a  full-time  student  at  the  special 
minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  The  special  minimum  wage  rate  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  Is  a  wage  rate 
which  Is  not  less  than  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  80  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  by 
section  6(a)  or  6(b),  or 

"(B)  $1.30  an  hour  In  the  case  of  em- 
ployment In  agriculture  or  $1.60  an  hour  In 
the  case  of  other  employment. 

"  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  and  requirements  to  insure 
that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a  sub- 
stantial probability  of  reducing  the  full-time 
employment  opportunities  of  persons  other 
than  those  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate 
authorized  by  this  subsection  is  applicable. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  sections  16(b)  and 
16(c)  — 

"(A)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  at  a  wage  rate 
which  Is  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  6  in  his  employment  of  the  employee, 
and  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  unpaid 
wages  and  overtime  compensation  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  under  section  6; 
and 

"(B)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  the  period  authorized  by  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  considered  to  have  violated  the 
provisions  of  section  6  In  his  employment 
of  the  employee  during  the  period  in  excess 
of  the  authorized  period." 

TITLE  IV— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS; 
EFFECTIVE  DATE:  AND  REGULA- 
TIONS 

CONFOSMINC    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  401.  Section  8  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (29  use.  208)   Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  minimum  wage  pre- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  in 
each  such  Industry"  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  minimum  wage  rate  which  would  apply 
In  each  such  Industry  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  (5)  of  section  6(a)  but  for  section  6(c)", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)" 
In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  In- 


serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  In  effect  under 
pswagraph  (1)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a)",  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  "prescribed  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  6(a)"  In  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in  effect  under  par- 
agraph (1)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a)  (as  the  case 
may  be)". 

effective    date    and    REGULATIONS 

Sec  402.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
104(a) ,  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  Is  the  first  day 
of  the  second  full  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  necessary  rules,  regulations,  and  or- 
ders with  regard  to  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act. 


PROSPECTIVE  CONFIRMATION  OF 
DIRECTOR  AND  DEPUTY  DIREC- 
TOR, OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 
AND  BUDGET 

(Mr.  STEELMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago,  this  distinguished  body  voted  their 
convictions  and  approved  legislation  call- 
ing for  Senate  confirmation  of  the  Di- 
rector  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  including 
the  present  incumbents,  Roy  Ash  and 
Fred  Malek. 

This  same  legislation,  also  passed  by 
the  Senate,  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
and  returned  to  the  House  where,  only 
last  week,  it  was  voted  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto. 

I  feel  that  there  is  an  important  prin- 
ciple involved  here  and  one  that  must  be 
faced  now.  The  important  institutional 
principle  Is  that  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate because  the  nature  of  the  institution 
has  changed.  I  believe  the  current  scope 
and  influence  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  elevated  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  to  one  with  power  far 
exceeding  that  of  a  Cabinet  officer,  and 
Cabinet  officers  are  subject  to  confirma- 
tion. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
case  that  the  Director  or  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector is  simply  another  staff  member 
preparing  policy  options  and  recom- 
mendations in  the  same  manner  as  other 
officials  do  lor  the  President's  considera- 
tion . 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
the  original  concept  of  the  Biu-eau  of  the 
Budget,  now  termed  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  has  changed  a  great 
deal  since  its  inception  in  1921.  It  has 
gone  from  an  advisory  capacity,  whose 
sole  purpose  was  to  advise  and  counsel 
the  administration  and  the  Congress,  to 
an  organization  responsible  for  count- 
less major  policymaking  decisions  each 
day. 

In  light  of  this  change,  it  is  clear  that 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
persons  who  head  this  organization  have 
also  changed.  They  negotiate  with  the 
various  agencies  for  what  their  funding 
levels  will  be,  decide  the  fate  of  congres- 
sionally  authorized  £ind  appropriated 
programs,  and  generally  dominate  the 
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area  of  budgetary  policy.  Also,  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  are  responsible  for 
the  hundreds  of  day-to-day  decisions 
that  are  made  at  the  staff  level,  never 
involving  the  President. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  not — in  fact, 
I  see  an  urgent  need  why — the  persons 
in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  should  come  tmder  the  same 
close  scrutiny  of  the  Senate  as  do  Cabinet 
officers.  Confirmation  will  not  only  allow 
an  evaluation  of  the  nominee's  fitness  for 
the  job,  but  also  his  concept  of  the  role 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  play  among  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  toward  this  end  that  I  and  over  60 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  introducing  legislation  to  provide  for 
Senate  confirmation  of  all  future  Direc- 
tors and  Deputy  Directors  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  We  feel  that 
this  legislation  will  overcome  the  objec- 
tions of  many  to  subjecting  the  present 
incumbents  to  Senate  confirmation. 

There  were  those  who  previously  made 
this  issue  into  a  confrontation  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
of  Government  by  insisting  that  the  pres- 
ent incumbents  be  subject  to  confirma- 
tion. We  have  seen  the  result  of  the  con- 
frontation— a  Presidential  veto  sustained 
by  the  House. 

By  the  broad-based  support  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  this  new  legislation, 
I  believe  that  it  is  the  overwhelming  con- 
sensus of  the  Congress  that  the  positions 
of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  have 
such  powers  that  appointees  to  these 
posts  should  receive  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Legislative  branch.  I  hope  that  we  can  all 
work  toward  this  goal. 


WILLIAM  BENTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  • .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas)  Is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  year,  on  March  18,  1973,  a  for- 
mer U.S.  Senator  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  our  country,  the 
Honorable  William  Benton  of  Connecti- 
cut died. 

As  one  of  the  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Senator  Benton,  and  in  particular  as 
one  who  knew  firsthand  of  Senator 
Benton's  deep  commitment  to  education, 
I  take  this  time  to  pay  my  respects  to 
this  extraordinary  figure  in  modern 
American  life. 

I  am  sure  that  other  colleagues  will 
wish  as  well  to  comment  on  the  many 
contributions  which  William  Benton 
made  as  a  leader  in  education,  govern- 
ment and  industi-y.  among  the  several 
fields  to  which  his  remarkable  energies 
and  talents  were  most  intensively  and 
productively  directed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  William  Benton  won 
his  first  fame  and  his  first  fortune  as 
an  advertising  genius,  but  from  the  age 
of  35  he  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  education.  Something  of  the  im- 
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pact  he  made  upon  that  field,  through 
the  publications  and  productions  of  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica  and  the  Britan- 
nica  Educational  Corp.,  and  through  his 
own  contributions  of  intellect,  energy, 
and  time,  and  money,  and  works  of  art, 
may  be  seen  in  the  reactions  of  the  world 
of  education  to  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  extracts  from 
some  of  those  comments  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

From  Edward  H.  Levi.  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity OF  Chicago,  the  Following  State- 
ment ON  THE  Death  March  18  of  William 
B.  Benton,  Life  Trustee  and  Former  Vice- 
President  OF  the  University 
The  world  has  known  William  Benton  as  a 
man  of  the  most  extraordinary  ability,  whose 
energy,   creativity,  and   dedication   led   him 
Into  many  careers  of  public  service  and  pub- 
lic leadership,  as  United  States  Senator  from 
Connecticut,    Assistant   Secretary    of    State, 
Ambassador  on  the  Board  of  UNESCO,  and 
publisher  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
For  the  past  37  years  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  luiown  Wllliain  Benton  as  a  most 
devoted  friend  and  wise  counselor.  He  be- 
came   Vice-President   of    the   University    In 
1937;  he  became  a  Trustee  of  the  University 
in  1946. 

His  active  role  in  the  guidance  of  the  Uni- 
versity throughout  this  entire  period  and  to 
the  present  was  marked  by  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  alms  of  education  and  a  concern 
for  basic  values.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
University  pioneered  in  educational  radio. 
"The  University  of  Chicago  Round  Table"  be- 
came a  national  Institution.  He  took  the  lead 
at  an  early  time  In  helping  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  world  of  scholarship  and  the 
world  of  public  affairs.  It  was  from  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  that  he  helped  to  organize 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Development  as 
an  effort  in  this  direction.  The  academic 
community  owes  an  enormous  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his  work  in  the  international 
exchange  of  scholars  and  his  championship 
of  intellectual  freedom.  His  Interest  in  com- 
munications and  the  requirements  of  a  learn- 
ing society  manifested  themselves  in  nu- 
merous Joint  projects  with  the  University 
and  as  publisher  of  the  ETicyclopedia 
Britannica. 

William  Benton  brought  to  the  University 
a  special  insight  in  public  affairs,  but  always 
with  an  Insistence  upon  the  role  of  the  Uni- 
versity In  quality  education  and  In  discovery. 
His  Interest  In  education  led  him  to  signifi- 
cant participation  In  many  learned  groups, 
as,  for  example,  -imong  educators  In  the 
Cleveland  Conference.  In  recognition  of  his 
extraordinary  leadership  for  the  University, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  created  In  1968  the 
William  Benton  Medal  as  the  University's 
highest  service  award,  to  be  given  not  more 
than  once  in  any  five-year  period,  and  con- 
ferred the  first  such  medal  upon  Senator 
Benton. 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
know  William  Benton  In  The  University  of 
Chicago  settiije  will  always  remember  his 
quickness  andopesmess  of  mind,  his  Insati- 
able Intellectual  curiosity,  his  Incredible  ac- 
tivity and  successful  mastery  and  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  In  many  fields  which 
never,  however,  distracted  htm  from  acts  of 
continuing  friendship  and  his  devotion  to 
this  Institution  and  Its  Ideals. 


sharp  Insights  and  comments  and  his  per- 
sonal sincerity  made  him  a  beloved  and 
valued  member  of  the  HE  family.  He  will  be 
deeply  missed  by  all  of  us  who  have  had  the 
pleastire  and  privilege  of  knowing  him. 


From  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Insti- 
tute OF  International  Education 
Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  notes 
with  profound  sorrow  the  untimely  death  of 
their  good  friend  and  colleague,  William 
Benton.  His  commitment  to  International 
education,  his  loyal  and  devoted  services  as 
a  trustee  during  the  past  twelve  years,  his 


Prom   Walter   Perry.    Vice    Chancellor   op 
THs  Untteo  Kingdom's   Open  Univebsitt 

It  was  with  very  real  regret  that  I  read  of 
his  death.  I  have  many  happy  memories  of 
his  Infectious  enthusiasm  about  the  Open 
University  and  his  encouragement  as  we  took 
our  first  steps  towards  the  United  States.  All 
of  us  here  are  Indebted  to  him  for  the  Com- 
mon Room  we  now  use  which  Is  our  main 
social  focus,  and  we  are  very  glad  that  he 
managed  a  visit  to  England  to  see  it  himself. 


From  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  HESBtJUOH, 
C.S.C.,  President,  University  of  Notee 
Dame 

All  of  us  who  knew  Bill  were  constantly 
surprised  by  the  vitality  of  his  thought  and 
the  wide  range  of  his  Intellectual  and  moral 
concern.  I  have  cherished  the  many  oppor- 
tunities I  had  to  visit  with  him  during  his 
life  and  weis  often  Inspired  by  his  good  works 
and  marvelous  writings.  America  needs  peo- 
ple like  Bill  Benton  and  has  been  im- 
measurably enriched  by  his  presence  among 
us. 


From  Pkof.  Artkihi  Schlesinges,  Jr. 

I  was  appalled  to  read  the  sad  news  in  this 
morning's  Times.  BlU  was  one  of  the  extraor- 
dinary men  of  our  day — a  man  of  unique 
energy,  imagination,  courage  and  generos- 
ity— and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
unquenchable  vitality  has  been  stilled.  He 
has  left  monuments  all  around,  but  the  gap 
in  the  minds  of  his  family  and  friends  will 
be  hard  to  fill. 

From    James    A.    Robinson.    President. 
Macalester    College 

Although  I  have  only  been  at  Macalester 
College  a  short  time,  I  have  been  well  aware 
of  the  lasting  Impression  Mr.  Benton  made 
on  this  campus.  The  William  Benton  En- 
dowed Scholarship  established  by  him  In  1957 
has  given  financial  assistance  to  twenty 
young  men  in  pursuit  of  their  educational 
goals.  Some  have  already  become  successful 
as  educators  and  attorneys  as  well  as  busi- 
nessmen ...  all  of  those  lives  he  touched 
through  his  remarkable  career  In  the  fields 
of  business,  education,  publishing,  commu- 
nications and  goverrunent. 


From  James  J.  Henderson,  Chairman  of  thi 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  Hampton  Institute 
The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Hampton 
Institute  community  have  learned  with  deep 
regret  of  the  death  of  Senator  Benton  .  .  . 
His  many,  many,  plentiful  contributions  to 
the  work  of  our  Board  and  the  lasting  effects 
of  his  outstanding  leadership  wUl  be  long 
remembered  with  gratitude  and  respect. 

Prom  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland.  Former  Presi- 
dent, Hampton  Institute  and  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Sweden 

The  passing  of  William  Benton  leaves  a 
void  In  American  life.  He  was  a  concerned 
citizen  who  pioneered  In  many  educational, 
political  and  social  welfare  measures.  My 
personal  experiences  with  hUn  as  a  trustee 
of  Hampton  InstUute  provided  me  with  an 
Insight  Into  his  commitment  towards  his 
fellow  man.  I  Join  his  many  friends  in  ex- 
pressing my  s>Tnpathy  to  the  members  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  William  Benton  also  gave 
unstintingly  of  his  time  and  his  seem- 
ingly endless  energy  to  serve  his  country, 
for  more  than  25  years,  in  a  variety  of 
public  positions.  His  service  to  UNESCO 
was  conspicuous,  from  his  leadership  of 
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the  American  delegation  to  its  founding 
conference  all  the  way  to  his  service  on 
the  executive  board  near  the  end  of  his 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  extracts  from 
some  of  the  comments  on  his  death  by 
politicsQ  leaders  of  this  country  and  the 
world  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
From  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 

Douglas 
I  was  greatly  saddened  by  BlU's  death.  He 
was  one  of  our  great  Americans  and  con- 
tributors to  the  quality  of  our  lives.  I  saw 
him  only  occasionally,  but  was  always  In- 
spired by  him  as  an  example. 


Prom  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  Former  Sutpreme 

Court  Justice  and  Former  Ambassador  to 

THE  Untted  Nations 

Bin  Benton  was  a  great  public  servant  and 
a  warm  and  likeable  human  being.  His  serv- 
ice to  his  country,  to  his  state  and  to  the 
International  community  were  manifold;  not 
the  least  of  these  was  his  courageous  stand 
against  McCarthylsm  when  others,  both  In 
private  and  public  life,  were  unwilling  to 
stand  up  and  be  coxuited. 

Desplt«  a  busy  and  successful  business  ca- 
reer, he  was  a  conscientious  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  UNESCO  and  In  this  capacity  served  with 
distinction  and  fidelity.  He  was.  as  I  have 
said,  a  successful  businessman,  but  In  all  of 
bis  business  activities.  BUI  Benton  bad  a 
sense  of  the  overriding  public  Interest.  Sen- 
ator Benton  had  a  unique  capacity  also  for 
personal  friendships.  He  enjoyed  people  and 
they,  in  turn,  responded  by  enjoying  and 
profiting  from  association  with  him. 

BUI  Benton  Is  one  of  those  rare  persons 
who  will  be  truly  missed  by  all  who  knew 
blin. 

From    RcNt    Maheu.    Director-General 
or  UNESCO 

The  name  of  WUllam  Benton  has  been 
associated  with  UNESCO — the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Organization. 

As  a  leading  member  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  UNESCO  Pounding  Con- 
ference In  London  In  November,  1945,  Benton 
played  a  vital  role  In  shaping  the  structure 
and  policy  of  the  fledgling  Organization  as 
It  emerged  from  that  Conference.  He  was 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
formation and  It  Is  largely  due  to  bis  in- 
fluence that  one  of  the  main  tasks  laid  upon 
UNESCO  from  the  outset  was  to  further  the 
International  development  and  application 
of  the  Information  media  with  a  view  to 
■  promoting  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas  and 
knowledge  among  the  pyeoples  of  the  world. 
As  a  consequence  communication  was  to  be 
one  of  the  Organization's  major  fields  of 
competence. 

Prom  that  time  on  Benton  remained  one  of 
UNESCO's  staunchest  supporters  In  the 
United  States.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
UNESCO  Executive  Board  from  1963  to  1968. 
a  position  In  which  his  broad  knowledge  and 
International  experience  were  of  great  value. 
He  took  a  particularly  active  Interest  In 
promoting  education  and  communication  In 
the  cause  of  International  understanding  and 
his  contribution  in  this  respect  was  an  out- 
standing one. 

WUllam  Benton  will  always  be  remembered 
as  an  indefatigable  worker  and  a  frank  and 
outspoken  man  who  was  never  afraid  to  share 
his  views  with  others.  He  fought  hard  to 
further  the  alms  and  Ideals  of  UNESCO  and. 
In  doing  so.  served  well  both  his  country  and 
the  Organization. 

I  myself  had  many  opportunities  of  getting 
to  know  him  throughout  these  years  and  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  news  of  his  death.  He 
bad   my  esteem  and    respect  at  all  times. 


whether  we  found  ourselves  on  opposing 
sides,  as  sometimes  happened  through  the 
fore©  of  circumstances,  or  united  in  that 
faith  In  democracy  and  devotion  to  tbe  cause 
of  Intellectual  freedom  that  we  shared.  More 
than  all  else,  I  valued  blm  for  tbe  untiring 
energy,  tbe  warmth  of  human  sympathy,  tbe 
insatiable  curiosity  and  the  open-minded  ap- 
proach to  any  sort  of  Innovation  which  I  ad- 
mired so  much  and  which  wUl  remain,  for 
aU  those  who  had  to  do  with  blm,  an  un- 
forgettable Instance  of  man's  enterprising 
spirit,  as  exemplified  In  the  most  gifted  In- 
dividuals. 


Prom  the  Honorable  John  E.  Pobes,  Deptttt 
Director -General  or  UNESCO 

We  at  UNESCO  have  learned  with  great 
distress  of  the  death  of  WUllam  Benton  .  .  . 
He  was  an  Important  part  in  the  founding 
of  UNESCO  and  later  as  an  active  member 
of  Its  Executive  Board,  and  he  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  who  knew  him  here. 

Personally,  Mrs.  FVjbes  and  I  need  to  express 
our  feelings  of  admiration  and  esteem  for 
the  man,  WlUlam  Benton,  a  longtime  friend 
and  adviser.  No  task  was  too  great,  if  the 
cfiuse  was  right.  He  traveled  throughout  the 
world  leaving  his  Imprint,  his  challenge  to 
"get  on  with  it"  and  his  encouraging  ideas. 
We  humans  miss  someone  like  Senator  Ben- 
ton. Many  tributes  will  be  given  him  now. 
as  they  were  so  Justly  during  his  full  life- 
time. We  must  profit  from  his  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  other  tributes 
to   WllUam   Benton   from   a   variety   of 
leaders  of  business,  industry,  labor,  and 
Journalism : 
Prom  Emilio  O,  Collado.  Executive  Vice 

President,  Exxon  Corp. 
One  facet  of  BUI  Benton's  great  career  was 
his  sponsorship  of  and  participation  In  the 
work  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment. Those  who  worked  with  him  In  the 
creation  and  work  of  CED  over  the  years 
held  him  In  great  respect  and  admiration 
for  his  foresight,  coursige,  drive,  and  contin- 
uing optimism.  We  shall  miss  him  very 
much. 

From  Alfred  C.  Neal,  President,  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
Bill  was  a  founder  and  great  leader  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
Through  the  time  and  breadth  of  CED's 
activities.  In  which  he  was  always  Interested, 
he  Insisted  upon  full  commitment  and  high 
purpose  however  difficult  the  course.  His 
Inspiration,  thought,  and  guidance  will  long 
remain  with  us,  and  bis  Ideas  will  be  carried 
on  by  bis  colleagues  In  our  work. 


From  Jacob  Potofsky.  of  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers 

He  was  a  great  American  and  Senator  from 
tbe  State  of  Connetlcut  as  well  as  a  member 
of  Cabinet   In   the  Truman   administration. 
His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  our  country. 
From  David  J.  Steinberg.  Executive  Director, 

Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy 

We  have  learned  with  great  sorrow  of 
Senator  Benton's  passing.  The  nation  has 
lost  an  extraordinary  figure  with  an  out- 
standing record  In  business,  education,  gov- 
ernment service  and  a  wide  range  of  cultural 
pursuits.  Our  Committee  and  the  campaign 
for  a  freer  world  economy  have  also  suJIered 
a  great  loss. 

Bill  Benton  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  our  Board — one 
of  those  most  concerned  with  the  national 
Issues  and  with  the  unique  role  of  our  Com- 
mittee. He  helped  us  In  many  ways.  Includ- 
ing constructive  suggestions  and  financial 
support.  I  look  back  pridefuUy  to  our  leader- 
ship Involvement  (almost  alone  among  the 
active  members  of  the  liberal-trade  com- 
munity)   In   certain   trade   policy    Issues   in 


which  he  was  particularly  Interested — issues 
which  might  seem  marginal  to  the  overall 
objective,  but  which  we  regarded  as  deserv- 
ing our  Interest.  I  refer  to  our  vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  Beirut  and  Florence  agreements 
and  our  urging  repeal  of  the  manufacturing 
clause  of  the  copyright  convention.  These 
were  Issues  on  which  Senator  Benton  spoke 
out  forcefully  as  a  business  executive,  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  a 
former  Ambassador  to  UNESCO. 

At  the  last  CNTP  board  meeting  he  at- 
tended (our  most  recent  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1973),  he  stressed  something  that 
all  of  us  at  CNTP  shoxUd  not  forget — the 
Importance  of  CNTP  "maintaining  Its  char- 
acter" (his  words)  as  an  avant-garde  leader 
of  the  liberal-trade  cause.  He  made  this 
point  (as  I  recall  it)  in  support  of  our  ef- 
forts to  raise  the  sights  of  government  ar.d 
the  nation  as  a  whole  to  the  goal  to  be 
sought,  and  our  cautioning  against  protec- 
tionist compromises  In  tbe  Interest  of  polit- 
ical expediency  or  what  some  might  call 
political  realism. 

Now  In  its  20th  year,  our  Committee  has 
buUt  an  Impressive  record  as  a  highly  prin- 
cipled but  equally  pragmatic  champion  of 
an  International  economic  policy  calculated 
to  advance  the  only  standard  with  which  our 
Committee  is  concerned — the  overall  na- 
tional Interest.  Bill  Benton's  contribution 
to  this  endeavor  was  considerable  and  will 
always    be    warmly    remembered. 


Prom  Mrs.  Prank  Lloyd  Wright 

Senator  Benton  lised  the  years  of  his  life 
in  service  to  his  country  and  to  the  world, 
promoting  education,  contributing  to  edu- 
cation by  way  of  his  relentless  effort,  his 
work,  his  financial  support.  He  firmly  be- 
lieved that  only  through  education  can  tbe 
world  achieve  peace. 

My  husband  and  I  knew  him  for  twenty- 
five  years.  His  friendships  lasted  a  lifetime. 
He  was  personally  kind  to  people,  especially 
young  ones. 

He  had  an  exquisite  sense  of  humor,  with 
perfect  timing.  We  were  showing  In  our 
theater  at  Tallesln  West  a  fine  film  photo- 
graphed In  Alcatraz  prison.  During  a 
gripping,  bloody  scene  of  a  riot,  he  saw  our 
daughter,  lovanna,  sitting  tight  and  rigid, 
completely  identified  with  the  prisoners' 
hopeless  rebellion.  He  leaned  over  to  her  and 
said  m  a  loud  voice.  "I  think  I  will  send 
them  a  set  of  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca." 
Prom  a  peak  of  tension  she  burst  Into  a 
spasm  of  laughter,  and  so  did  everyone  who 
heard  blm. 

The  only  person  In  his  life  to  whom  he 
listened  and  took  advice  from  was  bis  wife, 
Helen,  bis  Intelligent  life's  companion,  to 
whom  he  was  devoted  and  who  worked  side 
by  side  wltb  blm  In  all  his  undertakings. 

We  here  at  Tallesln  have  deep  respect  and 
affection  for  this  man  who  forcefully  fought 
for  what  he  believed  in. 

From  David  Rockefellxr.  Chairman,  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

When  I  first  shook  BlU  Benton's  hand,  be 
had  already  accomplished  three  or  four  times 
more  than  most  men  do  In  the  span  of  a 
lifetime.  It  was  in  tbe  early  1950's  then,  and 
I  can  only  say  that,  in  the  years  since.  It 
was  my  prlvUege  to  watch  him  proceed  to 
achieve  three  or  four  more  lifetimes  of  work. 
He  had  a  tremendous  capacity  for  accom- 
plishment. 

His  untiring  commitments  to  public  serv- 
ice led  BUI  to  the  corridors  of  government, 
as  well  as  Into  higher  education,  philan- 
thropy, cultural  activities,  foreign  affairs 
and  countless  other  concerns. 

He  and  I  shared  the  University  of  Chicago 
as  a  well-loved  alma  mater,  so  we  met  fre- 
quently at  University  gatherings,  and  shared 
our  mutual  interests  at  meetings  of  the 
CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations  and  elsewhere. 
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I  had  many  opportunities  to  explore  bis  en- 
lightened thinking,  and  I  took  all  of  them 
eagerly.  The  truth  Is  that  wherever  Bill  hap- 
pened to  be,  he  generated  a  creativity  the 
force  of  which  wUl  continue  to  be  felt  and 
remembered  for  many  years  to  come. 


From  Edward  M.  Korbt,  President 
Association  of  American  Publishers 

His  manifold  contributions  to  the  intel- 
lectual, governmental,  business,  and  aesthetic 
life  of  our  nation  will  be  long  remembered. 
His  imagination  and  courage  wUI  be  ex- 
amples for  other  public  servants  to  emulate. 
He  was  a  courageous  and  public-spirited 
leader  and  our  valued  colleague.  We  are  all 
immeasurably  impoverished  and  saddened 
by  his  passing. 


Prom  Barry  Bingham,  Sr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times 

I  had  known  him  for  many  years,  and  had 
always  felt  the  warmth  and  generosity  of  his 
friendship.  We  worked  together  on  the  Adlal 
Stevenson  campaigns  and  In  other  causes. 
Last  summer  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
next  to  him  at  an  Aspen  seminar.  He  was 
as  usual  lively,  articulate,  and  deeply  en- 
gaged. What  a  fine  human  being ! 

Prom  Fairfax  M.  Cone,  Cofounder  or  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  Advertising  Agency 
Senator  Benton  was  one  of  the  Important 
Americans  of  his  time.  He  bad  a  half-dozen 
careers,  in  all  of  which  he  was  successful: 
in  advertising,  in  education,  publishing,  and 
international  affairs.  Senator  Benton  was 
one  of  tbe  pioneers  in  tbe  use  of  research 
In  advertising,  and  hi ;  agency,  formed  wltb 
Chester  Bowles,  was  one  of  tbe  most  success- 
ful in  the  field.  Not  to  be  forgotten  Is  Sen- 
ator Benton's  attack  on  Senator  (Joseph) 
McCarthy,  which  led  to  McCarthy's  censure 
by  the  Senate.  Senator  Benton  has  been  over 
a  period  of  years  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  faithful  donors  to  tbe  University  of 
Chicago. 


From  Norman  Cousins,  or  World  Magazine 
The  significance  of  WUllam  Benton's  life 
will  be  assessed  differently  by  different  peo- 
ple; he  made  his  impression  in  so  many 
different  ways  and  In  so  many  fields  that  It 
It  Is  difficult  for  any  one  person  to  provide 
full  appraisal.  Tet  I  would  venture  the  gruess 
that  BUI  Benton's  main  contribution  to  his 
times  was  In  elevating  tbe  level  of  public 
thought  and  action  about  the  possibilities 
for  Improved  education.  Improved  communi- 
cation. Improved  government — all  of  which 
comprised  tbe  Intellectual  trinity  of  bis  life. 
His  involvement  wltb  education  led  to 
greater  public  participation.  His  involve- 
ment In  government — whether  in  Congress 
or  the  State  Department  or  UNESCO — led  to 
wider  public  understanding  of  tbe  need  for, 
and  opportunities  of,  responsible  public  serv- 
ice. His  Involvement  in  communications  led 
to  a  significant  Increase  In  the  level  of  public 
knowledge  of  tbe  Information  process  In 
America. 

To  say  that  BUI  possessed  a  searching  in- 
telligence Is  like  saying  that  Margot  Fonteyn 
can  dance  or  that  Rubinstein  can  play  the 
piano.  But  what  Is  less  obvious  Is  that  Bill 
was  never  afraid  to  test  himself  or  go  back 
for  a  second  look.  He  did  his  homework  as 
did  few  other  men  I  know.  He  was  strong 
In  bis  views  but  I  always  admired  the  way 
he  liked  being  challenged.  He  was  second  in 
his  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  no  one  In 
his  organization.  He  worked  harder  than  any 
of  tbe  men  who  worked  for  blm.  More  than 
any  man  I  know,  be  took  pains  to  find  out 
both  what  he  had  to  know  and  what  was 
worth  knowing. 


Prom  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Former  Chairman, 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Wltb  the  passing  of  Sen.  Benton,  public 
broadcasting  has  lost  one  of  Its  truly  great 
friends.  ...  He  was  a  great  believer  In  free- 
dom of  Information  for  the  citizens  of  his 
state  and  his  nation. 

In  addition  to  his  vision  and  bis  concept 
of  public  service,  the  Senator's  many  inter- 
ests and  accomplishments  in  education,  in 
communications  In  all  senses,  and  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  public  Interest  In  broad- 
casting, were  of  enormous  significance. 

Prom    Hartford    N.    Gunn.    Jr.,    President, 
Public  Broadcasting  Service 

One  of  tbe  truly  great  men  of  our  country. 
His  contribution  to  communications,  adver- 
tising, and  education  would  stand  at  the  top 
of  everyone's  list. 

A  thoughtful  and  energetic  pioneer,  he  al- 
ways took  the  time  to  study,  to  understand 
and  to  explain.  His  passing  greatly  saddens 
all  of  us. 


From  Andrew  Heiskell,  Chairman  or 
Time.  Inc. 

It  was  my  rare  privilege  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  him  on  many  occasions  over  the 
years.  I  came  away  from  these  associations 
with  an  enduring  respect  for  his  abilities  and 
effectiveness  In  serving  both  the  national 
government  and  local  community  efforts.  He 
was  an  extraordinarily  devoted  citizen  and 
business  leader. 

From  Robert  W.  Sarnoff.  of  RCA 
BUI'S  sudden  passing  shocked  and  sad- 
dened me.  He  was  a  man  who  gave  hope  to 
millions  in  our  nation  and  around  the  world 
and  who  achieved  many  triumphs  In  his 
brilliant  and  creative  life. 

From  Eric  Sevareid.  of  CBS  News 
I  am  so  sorry  that  Bill  Is  gone  and  so  re- 
lieved that  he  died  peacefully  ...  He  did 
as  much  good  for  this  sorry  world  wltb  his 
time  and  brain  resources  as  anybody  I  can 
think  of. 


From  DeWitt  Wallace,  of  The  Reader's 
Digest 

"It  is  an  honor  to  Join  BUI  Benton's  legion 
of  admirers  In  tribute  to  bis  rare  excellences 
as  a  warm  friend  and  fellow-publisher.  A 
stimulating  companion,  ardent  Idealist  and 
brlUlant  spirit,  his  memory  wlU  remain  firm- 
ly positioned  in  a  front  rank  among  the 
leaders  of  men  I've  been  prlvUeged  to 
know." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  also  make 
reference  to  Senator  Benton's  venture 
into  the  important  field  of  audiovisual 
education.  Demonstrating  the  vision 
that  characterized  his  entire  life,  Wil- 
liam Benton  grasped  the  ability  of 
audio-visual  techniques  to  educate  effi- 
ciently and  advocated  the  use  of  audio- 
visual materi  «ls  for  the  Nation's  schools 
and  other  educational  programs. 

He  launched  the  Encyclopedia  Edu- 
cational Corp.  as  a  subsidiary  of  his  pub- 
lishing firm  to  produce  educational  mo- 
tion pictures  and  fllmstrips.  He  also 
sponsored  a  practical  application  of  edu- 
cational audiovisual  programs  in  Proj- 
ect Discovery,  an  experimental  effort  to 
introduce  these  techniques  into  several 
school  systems,  including  that  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  His  foresight  in  this  area 
has  contributed  to  the  wide  support  for 
instructional  technology  in  our  schools. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 


great  personal  sadness  that  I  noted  the 
death  of  Wilham  Benton.  Bill  Benton 
served  with  me  on  the  1964  Democratic 
Platform  Committee.  In  that  year  when 
the  Democratic  Party  faced  divisive  is- 
sues of  war  and  peace,  of  civil  rights,  and 
civil  disturbance.  Bill  Benton's  ability  to 
compromise  and  negotiate,  his  tireless 
labor  and  effective  advocacy,  were  vital 
elements  contributing  to  the  clear  state- 
ments of  the  planks  in  the  1964  Demo- 
catic  party  platform.  He  contributed  in- 
tegrity, compassion,  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  leadership  on  these  issues  af- 
fecting the  vitality  of  this  Nation.  He  was 
the  voice  of  reason  and  moderation. 

Senator  Benton  was  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  made  his  mark  and  his  fortune 
very  young,  with  a  unique  and  innovative 
career  in  advertising.  He  retired  early 
and  felt  he  had  still  more  to  contribute. 
He  then  began  a  distinguished  second 
career  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
left  the  academic  world  to  devote  his  time 
to  public  life.  Through  service  in  the 
State  Department  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, he  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  national  policy  ajid  international  rela- 
tions. He  ran  successfully  and  served 
with  distinction  as  the  U.S.  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  He  was  an  able  legislator, 
standing  firmly  for  those  principles  in 
which  he  had  a  deep  conviction.  He  made 
a  remarkable  contribution  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica.  Bill  Benton  has  a  long  list  of  impres- 
sive accomplishments;  he  was  a  busi- 
nessman, academician,  diplomat,  pub- 
lisher, legislator,  and  politician — truly  a 
man  for  all  seasons. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  regret  that  I  note  the 
passing  of  former  Senator  William  Ben- 
ton of  Connecticut  this  past  March  18. 

Bill  Benton  was  a  man  of  fantastic 
energy  and  talent.  After  a  brilliant  un- 
dergraduate career  at  Yale,  he  turned 
down  a  Rhodes  scholarship  to  enter  the 
advertising  business.  His  was  always  the 
creative  and  unconventional  approach 
that  turned  everything  to  gold.  He  was 
a  self-made  millionaire  at  age  30  and 
retired  from  his  advertising  firm  at  35 — 
a  multimillionaire  despite  the  Great  De- 
pression. He  then  proceeded  to  become 
an  eminent  art  collector,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  our  Ambassador 
to  UNESCO.  He  rescued  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  from  near-bankruptcy  and 
became  vice  president  and  a  major  bene- 
factor of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

During  the  course  of  his  business 
career,  he  pioneered  the  use  of  market 
research  and  introduced  the  use  of  mo- 
tion pictures  for  classroom  Instruction. 
To  his  later  regret,  he  also  invented  the 
singing  radio  commercial.  In  the  State 
Department,  he  organized  our  first  inter- 
national cultural  exchange. 

But  Bill  Benton  will  be  longest  re- 
membered for  the  iron  sense  of  values 
and  the  courageous  statesmanship  he 
displayed  during  his  3  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  1949-52. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  speak  up 
against  the  paranoid  anticommunism  of 
the  early  1950's.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this, 
he  was  not  reelected  in  1952,  although 
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his  views  have  stood  the  test  of  time  bet- 
ter than  have  the  views  of  those  with 
whom  he  disagreed. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  Benton,  as  a 
wealthy  man  with  a  number  of  success- 
ful careers,  was  less  concerned  than  most 
of  us  about  the  political  consequences  of 
a  stand  of  conscience.  I  am  convinced  this 
was  not  the  case.  Bill  Benton  loved  pub- 
lic service  far  more  than  mere  money- 
malcing;  he  badly  wanted  to  remain  In 
the  Senate.  He  tried  several  times  to  re- 
gain his  seat,  and  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  did 
not  throw  the  seat  away  lightly;  on  the 
contrary,  he  risked  It  because  he  was 
convinced  the  national  interest  required 
him  to  do  so. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Helen,  and  to  their  four  children 
and  eight  grandchildren.  I  share  their 
sorrow  that  we  have  lost  him. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this 
tribute  today  to  the  late  Senator  William 
Benton.  In  his  later  years.  Senator  Ben- 
ton lived  in  Arizona,  and  was  a  distin- 
guished and  productive  citizen  of  the 
State.  While  I  did  not  know  him  during 
the  time  he  served  in  the  Senate,  my 
acquaintance  and  association  with  him 
in  Arizona  developed  into  friendship  and 
deep  admiration.  His  presence  is  sorely 
missed. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  join  in  paying  tribute  this  after- 
noon to  a  great  American,  the  Honorable 
William  Benton. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Bill 
Benton  over  a  period  of  many  years  and 
was  invariably  impressed  with  his  dedi- 
cation to  good  causes  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  whatever  useful  undertaking  he  was 
engaged  in  at  the  moment. 

Bill  Benton  served  with  distinction  In 
the  other  body,  and  there  were  times 
when,  in  speaking  out  for  what  was  just 
and  right  and  truly  American,  his  was 
a  lonely  voice. 

Later  Senator  Benton  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  to  the  important 
work  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 

Unfailingly  over  the  years.  Bill  Benton 
responded  generously  to  appeals  for  help 
from  worthy  organizations  as  well  as 
from  political  candidates  who  shared  his 
philosophy  of  progressive  government. 

America  and  the  world  are  the  better 
for  Bill  Benton  having  lived.  We  shall 
miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  obtained  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  the  Honorable  John  Brademas. 
as  a  part  of  the  special  order  in  honor  of 
the  Honorable  William  Benton,  former 
U.S.  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  submit 
the  following  tribute  to  my  great  friend 
and  America's  great  Senator  and  citizen. 
Senator  Benton: 

Tribute  To  Senator  Benton 
On  March  18  one  of  the  great  men  of 
America  passed  away.  William  Benton,  at 
age  73.  William,  or  BUI,  Benton,  as  he  was 
callec'  by  his  friends,  was  one  of  those 
rare  human  beings  blessed  with  versatile 
genius  which   led  him  to  leadership   in  at 


least  five  meaningful  fields  of  life.  He 
achieved  outstanding  success  In  business 
even  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man  and  with 
enviable  ease  he  continued  to  add  to  his 
fortune  as  the  years  went  by.  He  told  me 
one  time  he  wished  it  were  as  easy  for  him  to 
succeed  In  politics  as  It  was  for  him  to  make 
money.  But  the  businesses  he  built  or  bet- 
tered also  made  an  Incretislngly  valuable 
contribution  to  his  country.  Yet  he  was 
known  to  be  indifferent  in  a  way  to  money 
and  always  seemed  to  many  of  his  friends 
to  be  playing  the  game  of  business  for  the 
thrill  of  it  rather  than  to  gratify  a  burning 
desire  for  money  which  actuates  so  many 
men.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  conceive 
of  modern  advertising  methods  and  to  mas- 
ter modern  advertising  techniques,  both 
no  doubt  attributable  to  his  rare  Insight 
Into  the  thinking  and  the  feeling  of  people. 
He  achieved  distinction  as  vice  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  which  he  ren- 
dered an  Immeasurable  contribution  at  the 
invitation  of  his  old  college  friend  and  class- 
mate, Robert  M.  Hutchlns.  He  was  always 
at  heart  an  educator  and  his  genius  in  sales- 
manship enabled  him  to  sell  education  and 
Indeed  a  great  university. 

I  first  came  to  know  Bill  Benton  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs 
In  1945  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Our  acquaintance  and  cooperation  at  that 
time  deepened  Into  what  became  for  me  and 
will  ever  remain  one  of  my  most  cherished 
friendships.  As  Assistant  Secretary  he  or- 
ganized the  Voice  of  America  broadcast  and 
was  active  In  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization.  Under  the  Johnson 
administration  he  became  a  U.S.  member  of 
the  UNESCO  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
His  Imprint  will  ever  last  upon  our  State  De- 
partment, upon  the  United  Nations,  and 
especially  upon  UNESCO  which  meant  so 
much  to  him. 

I  served  a  part  of  1949  and  through  1950 
with  Bill  Benton  in  the  Senate.  In  this  body, 
as  In  every  area  Into  which  his  restless  en- 
ergy moved  him,  he  Immediately  distin- 
guished himself.  His  keen  intelligence,  his 
indefatigable  labor,  his  deep  dedication  to 
the  public  Interest,  and  his  burning  concern 
for  what  was  wholesome  and  decent  and 
would  be  meaningful  to  the  needy  of  our 
country  brought  him  Into  a  most  active  role 
as  a  Senator.  He  fought  against  discrimina- 
tion of  any  kind  that  strangled  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  people.  He  fought  for 
measures  that  would  make  America  better 
and  stronger.  He  was  In  the  Adlal  Steven- 
son public  Image  and  character.  He  exhibited 
In  the  Senate  the  courage  that  was  one  of 
his  great  attributes — the  kind  of  moral  cour- 
age that  induced  him  as  the  first  Senator  to 
denounce  and  to  propose  censure  for  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy,  who  at  that  time  was  at 
the  height  of  his  evU  power.  Senator  Ben- 
ton's defeat  In  1952  was  largely  due  to  the 
enmity  of  Senator  McCarthy.  Yet,  Senator 
Benton's  resolution  ultimately  led  to  Sena- 
tor McCarthy's  censure  In  1954. 

Senator  Benton  achieved  eminence  and 
wealth  also  as  a  publisher  of  "Encyclopaedia 
Brltannlca"  and  of  the  54-volume  "Great 
Books  of  the  Western  World,"  of  the  10-vol- 
ume  set  called  "Gateway  to  the  Great  Books," 
and  many  other  works.  As  a  publisher  he 
was  again  the  dynamic  educator  and  sales- 
man— bringing  profound  knowledge  within 
the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
persuading  them  to  take  It. 

A  few  words  cannot  describe  this  versatile 
man.  His  genius  was  reflected  In  his  nu- 
merous activities  In  which  he  so  easily  ex- 
celled. He  was  Indefatigable  In  labor,  xm- 
swervlng  In  the  pursxilt  of  high  principle 
and  deep  conviction,  brave  In  attacking 
without  a  thought  of  self  or  consequence 


what  his  conscience  told  him  was  wrong  or 
foul  or  corrupt.  The  good  deeds  he  did,  the 
help  he  bestowed  upon  Innumerable  Individ- 
uals, the  support  he  gave  to  countless  causes, 
the  encouragement  he  gave  to  those  strug- 
gling to  achieve  worthy  ends  will  never  be 
known  because  in  a  high  sense,  as  was  said  of 
the  Master  Bill  Benton  "went  about  doing 
good." 

He  loved  the  Democratic  Party  and  im- 
measurably served  It.  He  loved  art  and  was 
Its  generous  patron  and  wise  connoisseur.  He 
loved  education  and  he  taught  in  educa- 
tional Institutions,  through  books,  writing, 
and  the  media.  He  built  great  edifices  of 
business.  He  created  and  developed  Institu- 
tions meaningful  to  America  and  to  the 
world.  This  kindly,  gentle,  modest  man  was 
blessed  with  some  sort  of  magic  that  enabled 
him  to  rise  from  his  humble  beginning  to 
walk  with  and  among  the  great  doers  and 
builders  and  thinkers  and  feelers  of  the 
world.  BUI  Benton  made  this  country  better 
by  having  labored  in  It  a  long  lifetime  and 
by  the  love  that  he  gave  It.  Every  man  who 
had  his  friendship  was  fortunate  because 
the  friendship  of  Bill  Benton  w£is  something 
to  treasure  and  to  cherish.  As  his  friend  said 
of  Hamlet  when  he  passed  away,  we  say  to 
Bill : 

"Goodnight  sweet  prince  and  may  flights 
of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest." 


LEGAL  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fron.  Indiana  (Mr.  Landgrebe)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENEKAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  "ndiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  proceed  with  my  special  order,  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  presence 
of  Dr.  Hall  in  our  Chamber. 

I  have  told  him  personally  and  I  have 
told  him  in  writing  that  he  is  one  of  the 
truly  great  people  who  have  ever  served 
our  country,  and.  Dr.  Hall,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  here  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proponents  of  legal 
services  legislation  go  to  great  lengths  to 
attempt  to  justify  public  financing  of 
legal  services  on  the  basis  that  there  is 
an  overwhelming  need  for  it.  Poor  peo- 
ple, the  argument  goes,  although  pro- 
vided legal  aid  in  criminal  actions 
through  the  public  defender  programs, 
have  nowhere  to  turn  for  legal  aid  for 
civil  actions. 

Now  this  is  certainly  a  questionable 
argument.  Is  legal  aid  a  fundamental 
right?  If  so,  what  about  food,  clothing, 
medical  expenses,  et  cetera?  Which 
takes  priority?  Or  does  everyone  have  a 
right  to  all  goods  and  services  that  hap- 
pen to  be  available  on  the  market?  Who, 
then,  is  to  pay  for  these  goods  and  serv- 
ices? Or  do  the  producers  have  no  rights, 
but  the  consumers  do?  If  so,  then  what 
difference  is  there  between  this  argu- 
ment and  the  Communist  principle  ex- 
pressed by  Lenin : 

Prom  each  according  to  his  ability,  to 
each  according  to  his  need? 
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But,  nevertheless,  let  us  grant,  for  the 
moment,  that  those  who  cannot  other- 
wise afford  it,  should  be  provided  with 
legal  aid.  Is  this  truly  the  reason  for 
having  a  public  legal  services  program? 
Is  providing  legal  service  to  the  poor  the 
real  goal  of  establishing  a  national  legal 
services  corporation?  Or  is  the  real  pur- 
pose of  such  a  program  to  spread  leftist 
propaganda;  to  attack  and  weaken 
American  institutions  established  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  people;  and  to  effect 
legal  reform,  changing  laws  from  those 
that  protect  rights  and  individual  free- 
dom to  those  which  grant  wider  and 
wider  power  to  the  Government  and  to 
groups  bent  on  destroying  what  stLl  re- 
mains of  our  free  society? 

The  history  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity — OEO — since  1965, 
provides  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
latter  is  the  case.  Established  as  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  legal  aid  to  the  poor,  it 
was  instead  used  by  political  activists  to 
promote  a  variety  of  leftist  causes.  Op- 
erating through  a  national  network  of 
260  projects,  with  roughly  2.200  lawyers 
in  about  850  locations,  linked  together 
by  scores  of  newsletters,  subsidized  pro- 
fessional associations,  as  well  as  project- 
subsidized  travel,  the  program  grew  into 
a  potent  political  force. 

The  abuses  of  the  OEO  legal  services 
program — including  such  activities  as 
suits  against  the  government,  class  ac- 
tions, representation  of  ineligible  clients, 
fwlitical  advocacy,  and  the  organization 
of  protest — have  been,  and  are  being  here 
today,  voluminously  documented.  That 
the  primary  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
promote  leftist  causes,  and  not  to  serve 
the  poor,  is  beyond  doubt. 

If,  however,  anyone  remains  uncon- 
vinced, they  need  only  to  observe  the 
actions  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  during  the  last  2  weeks. 

President  Nixon  submitted  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration which  was  designed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  legal  aid  to  the  poor, 
but  to  prevent  the  Corporation  from 
being  used  for  political  purposes  and  for 
the  other  kinds  of  abuses  that  occurred 
in  the  OEO  legal  services  program.  The 
bill  was  introduced  on  May  15,  1973.  with 
10  cosponsors,  all  of  them  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Subcommittee 
immediately  removed  most  of  the  Presi- 
dents  safeguards  against  abuse  and  po- 
litical action  at  a  single  meeting  and  re- 
ported the  bill  on  May  18,  without  hold- 
ing a  single  healing  on  what  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  important  and  contro- 
versial pieces  of  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  93d  Congress. 

If  their  goal  was  legal  services  for  the 
poor,  and  not  political  activism,  why  did 
they  remove  the  prohibitions  against 
political  action? 

The  bill  was  then  marked  up  in  the 
full  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
as  soon  as  possible.  Two  or  three  of 
the  provisions  of  the  original  bill  were 
restored,  but  most  of  the  safeguards, 
against  political  action  were  still  left 
out  of  the  bill.  For  example,  the  admin- 
istration bill  contained  a  provision  for 
citizen    suits,    an    important   safeguard 


which  assures  the  rights  of  interested 
persons  to  bring  action  in  Federal  district 
courts  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
legislation.  This  was  deleted. 

The  administration  bill  would  have 
prohibited  legal  services  attorneys  who 
receive  a  majority  of  their  professional 
Income  through  the  program,  from  en- 
gsiging  in  political  activity,  transporta- 
tion of  voters  to  the  polls,  and  voter 
registration  activity.  The  committee 
added  language  rendering  this  prohibi- 
tion of  such  political  activity  meaning- 
less. Also  rendered  meaningless  were 
prohibitions  against  training  in  political 
advocacy  and  against  group  organization. 

I  offered  an  amendmenjt  to  substitute 
the  original  administration  bill  for  the 
committee  bill;  it  was  defeated  28  to 
4  with  all  ten  members  who  sponsored 
the  administration  bill  voting  against  it. 
If  their  concern  was  legal  aid  to  the  poor, 
and  not  political  activism,  why  did  they 
vote  against  their  own  bill  and  for  the 
committee  bill  which  allows  political  ac- 
tion? 

The  actions  of  the  committee  and  the 
history  of  the  OEO  legal  services  pro- 
gram leave  no  doubt  that  legal  aid  to 
the  poor  is  not  the  goal  of  the  propon- 
ents of  public  legal  services  programs.  It 
has  been  amply  demonstrated — by  a  pri- 
vate legal  aid  program  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  for  example — that  private  groups 
can  serve  more  clients  at  less  cost,  than 
can  the  public  programs. 

Private  programs  would  not,  however, 
finance  the  distribution  of  leftist  prop- 
aganda and  the  promotion  of  leftist 
causes.  Individual  Americans  would  not 
voluntarily  support  programs  aimed  at 
their  own  destruction.  This,  then.  Is  the 
reason  for  having  legal  services  pro- 
grams paid  at  public  expense.  They  need 
the  power  of  taxation  to  force  the 
American  people  to  support  a  destructive 
orogram  that  they  would  not  voluntarily 
support. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  all  members  -vAW 
pay  special  attention  to  any  legal  serv- 
ices bill  brought  before  the  House,  and 
withhold  support  of  any  bill  that  does 
not  contain  ironclad  safeguards  ensuring 
that  the  program  will  provide  legal  aid 
to  the  poor,  but  will  not  be  used  for  po- 
litical activism  or  to  spread  political 
ideas. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  foHot^ing  the 
legislation  that  I  presume  will  be  before 
us  the  week  after  next  I  recognize  that 
the  gentleman  has  fought  a  rather  lonely 
and  uDhlll  fight  in  this  committee,  but  I 
encourage  the  gentleman  to  stick  to  his 
guns. 

As  I  recall,  there  was  an  erirlier  vote 
in  the  committee  of  somf^thing  like  32  to 
1,  and  it  received  167  votes  on  the  floor 
in  support  of  his  position.  If  the  mathe- 
matical figures  work  out,  the  gentleman 
could  well  prevail,  so  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  his  fortitude 
and  his  determination,  and  especially  for 
the  tremendous  fashion  in  which  he 
maintains  his  principles. 


Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  my  very  good  friend 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI). 

I  hope  on  this  particular  legislation 
when  I  offer  a  substitute  in  place  of 
the  committee  bill  that  we  will  have  218 
votes  rather  than  the  165.  because  I  think 
again  I  am  handling  the  right  approach. 
If  I  may  just  make  this  observation, 
the  President  is  under  heavy  pressure 
these  days  by  the  liberal  press,  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  that  the 
White  House  and  even  the  Government 
is  sort  of  closed  down  until  the  Water- 
gate problems  recede.  I  want  to  remind 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  that  the 
White  House,  the  administrative,  HEW, 
and  all  of  the  different  agencies  of  this 
Goverrunent  are  producing  and  offering 
and  suggesting  some  very  reasonable, 
some  very  necessary  legislation.  I  think 
It  is  most  unfortimate  that  this  liberally 
controlled  Congress  again  is  so  hesitant 
and  is  doing  everything  it  can  to  cir- 
cumvent the  President  in  his  intention 
to  bring  about  fiscal  stability  to  our 
country  again,  and  even  to  bring  safety 
to  the  streets. 

This  Congressman,  living  so  close  to 
Gar>',  Ind.,  hsis  observed  what  happens 
when  irresponsible  people  go  out  and 
activate  and  foment  rioting  in  the  streets. 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  taking 
this  special  order.  I  think  it  is  something 
that  needs  to  be  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion early  before  it  comes  to  the  floor 
for  new  legislation. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  for  his  participation. 
Mr.   SYMMS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  S"yMMS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and 
tell  him  that,  as  he  knows,  many  times  I 
have  shared  a  very  lonely  voting  position 
with  him  thus  far  in  my  short  time  in 
Congress,  but  I  do  think  that  his  wisdom 
on  this  matter  is  such  that  I  hope  will 
prevail.  I  appreciate  his  efforts,  and  I 
think  that  at  some  point  in  time  the  peo- 
ple will  remember  Members  like  Earl 
Landgrebe  who  makes  a  real  effort  for 
fiscal  responsibility. 

We  do  have  a  printing  press  on  14th 
Street  that  seems  to  be  the  way  people 
would  like  to  pay  their  bills  nowadays. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana for  his  efforts  to  try  to  balance  the 
books  of  the  Federal  Government  so  that 
the  working  American  taxpayer  can  al^o 
balance  his  books  and  we  can  get  on 
about  the  business  of  making  a  living  and 
raising  our  families,  which  is  what  the 
country  was  set  up  to  do.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  do  as  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
past  number  of  years. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments  and  for  his 
dedication  to  fiscal  responsibility  and 
fiscal  sanity.  Having  this  young  gentle- 
man come  to  this  body  gives  me  hope 
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that  maybe  sometime  we  will  get  our 
country  back  on  the  track.  The  gentle- 
man is  doing  a  great  job  and  I  commend 
the  people  of  Idaho  for  sending  him  here. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  worthwhile,  as  we 
discuss  the  question  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
to  discuss  the  relationship  between  the 
poor  and  the  legal  services  program.  Of 
course,  we  have  all  heard  it  said  that  the 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  benefit  the 
IX)or,  but  who  are  the  poor. 

Howard  Phillips,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  has  pointed 
out  that  OEO  was  founded  upon  the 
Marxian  concept  that  the  poor  are  a  class 
apart,  a  separate  and  distinct  group  in 
society  whose  interests  and  aspirations 
are  outside  of  and  antagonistic  to  those 
of  the  majority  of  Americans.  This  is,  in 
my  view,  a  dangerously  mistaken  con- 
cept which  contains  the  seeds  of  needless 
social  unrest  and  discontent. 

The  view  which  is  advanced  by  the 
legal  services  advocates  is  that  the  poor 
are  those  who  have  been  deprived  by 
society  of  affluence  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  them.  It  is  considered  extremely 
unenlightened  to  suggest  that  prosperity 
Is  intrinsically  related  to  the  ability  to 
produce  goods  and  services  which  have 
value  in  the  marketplace.  To  hear  them 
tell  it.  one  would  imagine  that  when  the 
first  settlers  arrived  and  found  them- 
selves in  need,  they  began  searching  for 
the  nearest  legal  services  office  to  find  out 
who  had  deprived  them  of  their  prom- 
ised afBuence.  Nor  did  the  immigrants 
who  came  to  America  in  the  great  waves 
of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries 
have  the  benefit  of  a  legal  services  estab- 
lishment. 

At  this  point  legal  services  backers  will 
say  that  I  am  engaging  in  ridiculous  hy- 
perbole, for  evei-yone  knows  that  it  is  not 
the  early  settler  but  a  new  creature 
known  as  "modern  urban  man,"  who  is 
somehow  to  be  considered  deprived  and 
exploited  whenever  money  and  other 
"goodies"  do  not  rain  down  upon  him 
from  the  sky. 

My  own  experience  has  taught  me  that 
the  poor  are  not  a  class  apart  but  that  to 
a  large  extent  they  share  the  same  cus- 
toms, values,  and  objectives  as  the  rest  of 
society.  Moreover,  the  notion  that  so 
large  and  diverse  a  group  as  the  poor  can 
be  represented  by  a  legal  services  estab- 
lishment which  adheres  to  the  narrow 
ideology  of  exploitation  seems  grossly 
unfair  to  those  poor  people  who  sincerely 
want  to  improve  their  ability  to  contrib- 
ute to  their  own  and  society's  well-being. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  cruel  hoax  in  this  age  of 
inflation  and  the  energy  crisis  to  suggest 
that  society  will  continue  to  be  able  to 
produce  a  steady  flow  of  resources  which 
will  be  available  to  all  just  for  the  suing. 
As  responsible  Congressmen,  we  owe  it  to 
the  people  to  level  with  them  and  say,  "If 
you  want  to  be  better  off,  go  to  work,  not 
to  coui't." 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  un- 
fortunately been  one  of  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  government  in  recent  years 
to  attempt  to  do  too  much,  to  attempt  to 
do  what  it  ought  not  to  be  doing  in  the 


first  place.  The  result  of  this  character- 
istic is  that  government  often  does  not 
do  properly  those  things  it  should  be  do- 
ing. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
OEO-funded  Legal  Services  program  is  a 
good  example  of  this  regrettable  charac- 
teristic. This  program  has  frequently 
strayed  far  afield  from  their  proclaimed 
intention  of  providing  legal  services  to 
the  needy  in  noncriminal  cases.  The 
Boston  legal  assistance  project,  for  in- 
stance, filed  numerous  suits  against  the 
Boston  school  district  concerning  mat- 
ters with  only  a  tenuous  connection  to 
the  poor.  Among  other  activities,  the 
project  attacked  the  constitutionality  of 
Boston  schools  charging  tuition  to  stu- 
dents whose  parents  are  residents  of 
other  States  and  defended  teachers  who 
were  fired  for  participation  in  school 
boycotts.  In  the  same  State,  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Somerville  Legal  Service 
group  helped  draft  two  bills  which  are 
now  law,  dealing  with  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  the  public  schools  and 
maternity  leave  for  pregnant  employees. 
Very  few  of  the  people  who  were  directly 
benefited  by  these  measures  could  be 
called  poor. 

Across  the  Nation  a  good  many  of  these 
federally  subsidized  lawyers  have  been 
using  their  positions  to  push  their  own 
favorite  political  candidates  or  projects. 
Many  of  these  government  attorneys  are 
fresh  out  of  law  school  and  overcome  with 
a  desire  to  change  the  world  to  make  it 
closer  to  their  revolutionary  ideals.  The 
poor,  to  these  lawyers,  are  simply  one 
means  to  that  end ;  if  it  means  using  poor 
Americans  as  guinea  pigs  through  which 
they  can  test  out  their  theories  and  ex- 
periment with  social  groups,  these  young 
world-savers  will  be  happy  to  do  it. 
Many  would  rather  enjoy  the  "glamour" 
of  being  a  "civil  liberties  lawyer" — which 
includes  being  invited  to  radical  chic 
parties  in  penthouses — than  spending 
time  helping  poor  people  with  their  daily 
problems ;  problems  which  are  dull  to  the 
Cape  Cod-Upper  East  Side  set,  but  which 
are  serious  and  important  to  millions  of 
less  fortunate  Americans. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  see  that  Fed- 
eral taxpayers'  funds  are  used  to  help 
the  needy  and  not  to  build  the  egos  of 
radical  young  law  school  graduates. 

The  goals  for  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram were  never  adequately  defined  and 
each  local  agency  was  left  to  themselves 
to  decide  what  they  meant.  Generally, 
Law  Reform — the  pet  project  of  most  of 
the  lawyers — was  given  the  highest  pri- 
ority at  the  expense  of  drastically  cut- 
ting down  on  individual  legal  services. 
[In  Indianapolis  in  1972  the  Government 
program  lawyers  handled  an  average  of 
169  cases  per  attorney  per  year,  while 
the  private  Legal  Aid  Society  handled  an 
average  of  1,364  cases  per  attorney.] 

Examples  of  efforts  by  Government 
lawyers  to  engage  in  political  action  of 
dubious  value  to  poor  people  generally 
abound.  In  Boston,  the  Legal  Services 
program  attempted  to  halt  construction 
of  a  highway  and  challenged  the  practice 
of  a  prison  censoring  prisoners'  mail.  In 
many  cities  these  lawyers  have  either 
Initiated  or  worked  with  the  ACLU  or 


the  NAACP  on  busing  suits  against  local 
school  boards.  Whether  or  not  some  of 
these  activities  were  desirable  or  not,  the 
important  point  is  they  were  done  by  per- 
sons paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
give  legal  aid  to  the  poor. 

Many  of  the  attempts  to  inform  poor 
people  of  their  rights  through  pamphlets, 
newsletters  and  leaflets  have  been 
marked  by  a  sizable  amount  of  leftist 
propaganda  and  abuse.  In  Burlington, 
Vt..  a  Legal  Services  program  newsletter 
spoke  of  "our  enemies"  and  the  "oppres- 
sors of  the  poor."  In  St.  Paul,  Mimi..  a 
pamphlet  on  tenants'  rights  spoke  of  a 
landlord  and  his  "goons."  These  publica- 
tions frequently  contain  derogatory  re- 
marks about  the  police,  calling  them 
"pigs."  This  sort  of  activity  can  hardly 
maintain  respect  for  fair  and  orderly 
processes  of  settling  disputes;  it  really 
has  no  place  in  American  life. 

In  reconsidering  the  sort  of  Govern- 
ment legal  services  we  wish  to  have  in 
noncriminal  cases,  it  is  up  to  us,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  ask 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  subsidize 
a  program  which  is  spending  more  time 
attempting  to  radicalize  America  than 
it  is  in  helping  the  poor,  as  well  as  be- 
ginning the  socialization  of  the  practice 
of  law.  We  can.  if  we  choose,  endorse 
a  program  which  will  provide  needed 
legal  aid  to  indigents  and  will  defend 
their  rights  whenever  necessary.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  will  take  the  latter 
and  saner  course  for  the  good  of  all  of 
our  people,  rich,  poor,  and  middle  class 
alike. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
practice  of  providing  free,  pro  bono  legal 
assistance  to  the  poor  and  destitute  citi- 
zens of  our  land  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  tmable  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  professional  service,  has  a  long 
and  honorable  history  within  the  Ameri- 
can legal  profession.  Several  years  ago 
the  Congress  expanded  this  concept  of 
pro  bono  service  with  the  enactment  of 
a  legal  services  program  for  the  poor 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  This  legislation  was  in- 
tended to  pro\1de  the  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens of  our  society  equal  access  to  legal 
aid  in  dealing  with  the  multiple  legal 
complexities  and  problems  individuals 
and  families  often  face  in  daily  life. 

But  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  looking  back 
over  the  brief  history  of  this  federally 
sponsored  program,  we  find  that  this  pro- 
gram, which  was  intended  to  help  dis- 
advantaged citizens  with  their  day-to- 
day legal  problems,  has  instead  become 
a  Pandora's  box  of  political  lobbying, 
social  action,  radical  organizing,  and 
ideological  ax-grinding — wherein  the 
real  and  immediate  legal  needs  of  the 
poor  are  all  too  often  neglected  while 
extremist  young  lawyers  pursue  their 
own  goals  of  partisan  political  and  so- 
cial change. 

Legal  services  lawyers  have  organized 
imprisoned  criminals  and.  in  one  case, 
even  worked  to  obtain  voting  privileges 
for  prisoners.  They  have  represented 
borderline  political  groups;  they  have 
been  invoJved  in  tenant  strikes.  They 
have  represented  well-to-do  clients.  They 
have    worked    for    one    union    against 
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another;  they  have  heightened  tensions 
and  conflicts  between  various  ethnic 
groups;  they  have  spent  countless  hours 
pm-suing  class  action  suits  and  their  own 
special  version  of  "law  reform."  They 
have  overloaded  welfare  rolls  and  in- 
creased welfare  costs  through  abuse  of 
loopholes  and  technicalities  in  the  laws 
and  regulations.  They  have  brought  suit 
demanding  quota  hiring  policies;  they 
have  engaged  in  partisan  political  ac- 
tivities, written  and  submitted  legisla- 
tion and  lobbied  for  its  passage.  During 
the  1972  Massachusetts  legislative  ses- 
sion, for  example,  the  Legal  Services 
publication  Clearinghouse  Review,  notes 
that  "Legal  Services  lawyers  and  their 
clients  submitted  approximately  50  legis- 
lative bills,"  and  that  "Legal  Services 
lawyers  were  instriunental  in  securing 
the  passage"  of  numerous  bills. 

In  these  things,  and  in  many  others, 
these  yoimg  lawyers  have  all  too  often 
pursued  their  own  social-political  goals 
and  their  own  concepts  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  interests  of  the  poor.  Mean- 
while, the  legitimate  legal  needs  of  the 
poor  go  unattended.  It  appears  that  the 
Legal  Services  program  has  become  a 
haven  for  the  alienated,  the  malcontent, 
and  the  discontent  who  would  overturn 
or  eviscerate  the  major,  vital  institutions 
of  our  society.  It  api>ears  that  many  in 
the  Legal  Services  program  have  sought 
to  use  the  program  and  the  law  as  a 
political  weapon.  It  appears  that  many 
of  these  radical  lawyers  view  society  as 
a  battleground,  and  themselves  as  an 
elite  vanguard  leading  and  pitting  the 
poor  against  the  nonpoor  in  a  bitter 
struggle  for  power  and  spoils. 

No  one  can  say  for  sure  how  much 
time,  effort,  and  public  money  is  ex- 
pended through  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram on  such  questionable  and  surely 
inappropriate  activities.  Certainly  the 
Legal  Services  program  has  done  good 
and  has  helped  many  people.  Certainly 
there  are  many  sincere  and  responsible 
legal  ser\ices  lawyers,  but  the  dominant 
emphasis  seems  to  have  been  toward 
self-serving  activities  which  reglect  the 
real  needs  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  new  legal  serv- 
ices legislation  before  us,  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  improve  this  program  so 
that  it  better  serves  the  people  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  include  provi- 
sions which  will  discourage  political  ac- 
tivities and  lobbying,  the  representation 
of  ineligible  clients,  excessive  efforts  on 
questionable  "law  reform,"  social  war- 
fare, and  other  improper  activities. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  reform 
this  program  so  that  it  will  more  truly 
provide  equal  access  to  legal  aid  and 
justice  before  the  law  for  the  disadvan- 
taged of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  we, 
the  peoples'  representatives,  will  not 
quietly  and  weakly  let  this  opportunity 
pass  by. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  lowest  blows  which  has  been  struck 
against  the  administration's  Legal  Serv- 
ices bill  involves  its  safeguards  against 
legislative  lobbying  by  legal  services  at- 
torneys and  other  staff  members. 


If  plain  common  sense  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  reveal  the  danger  to  us,  the 
experience  of  Legal  Services  agencies  un- 
der OEO  has  surely  taught  us  the  mis- 
take in  allowing  attorneys  from  a  fed- 
erally funded  agency  to  lobby  in  State 
and  local  lawmaking  bodies. 

At  best,  such  activity  creates  ill  will 
and  dissension  in  the  local  community, 
undermining  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Legal  Service  agehcy's  legitimate  func- 
tions. The  situation  which  developed  in 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  is  a  case  in  point:  The 
infusion  of  OEO  funds  and  lawyers  bent 
on  law  reform  split  the  community's 
long-standing  Legal  Aid  Society  into 
warring  factions.  The  legal  assistance 
available  to  low-income  individuals  in 
Cincinnati  deteriorated  instead  of 
improving. 

At  worst,  such  Federal  pressure 
against  duly  elected  State  and  local  of- 
ficials could  result  in  the  enactment  of 
ill-considered  legislation  which  would 
undermine  local  law  enforcement.  We 
have  no  right  to  ask  the  taxpayers  of 
members  of  legislative  bodies,  but  would 
also  allow  them  to  engage  In  lobbying  ac- 
tivities which  are  referred  to  as  "neces- 
sary representations  *  •  *  in  the  course 
of  providing  assistance  to  an  eligible 
client"  which  justify  "advocating  or  op- 
posing any  legislative  proposals,  ballot 
measures,  initiatives,  referendums.  ex- 
ecutive orders,  or  similar  enactments  or 
promulgations."  As  amended  the  bill 
would  allow  lawyers  on  Government  pay- 
roll to  lobby  for  whatever  legislation 
strikes  their  fancy.  This  amounts  to  a 
subsidy  by  the  taxpayers  of  individuals 
and  groups  representing  particular  ideo- 
logies and  agitating  for  specific  legisla- 
tion which  Is  a  situation  grossly  unfair 
to  those  who  must  foot  the  bill.  To  re- 
quire that  tax  money  collected  from  the 
general  public  be  used  in  this  way  is  dis- 
criminatory and  luidemocratic.  There  is 
the  further  objection  that  political  and 
lobbying  activity  is  not  the  purpose  for 
which  legal  services  was,  or  should  have 
been  set  up  in  the  first  place.  Legal  serv- 
ices was  intended  to  provide  free  or  low 
cost  legal  counsel  to  the  poor  involved 
in  noncriminal  proceedings  as  a  means 
of  enabling  them  to  exercise  their  legal 
rights  which  it  was  hoped  would  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  general  conditions 
of  their  lives.  A  renewed  resolve  to  fulfill 
this  function,  and  no  other,  would  be 
sure  to  have  the  best  possible  results  in 
the  alleviation  of  poverty. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OEO- 
funded  Legal  Services  program  is  yet 
another  classic  example  of  a  hastily  put 
together,  inadequately  supervised  bu- 
reaucracy which  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  past  8  years. 

In  1965,  Congress  incorporated  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  a  Federal  role 
in  assuring  the  availability  of  legal  aid 
for  the  poor.  Since  that  date,  funding 
has  increased  from  an  estimated  $5.4 
million,  largely  private,  to  more  than 
$71  million  in  Federal  funds  alone  last 
year.  We  are  now  faced  with  a  national 
network  of  about  260  projects  staffed  by 
roughly  2,200  lawyers  In  over  850  loca- 
tions across  the  country. 

Instead  of  devoting  their  energies  to 


helping  individual  poor  people  with  legal 
problems,  most  of  these  lawyers  have 
preferred  to  spend  their  time  in  various 
social  engineering  projects  dear  to  their 
own  hearts.  App>arently  draft  counseling, 
working  to  repeal  the  laws  against  por- 
nography, encouraging  high  school  stu- 
dents to  defy  their  parents  and  teachers 
and  other  such  activities  arc  more  glam- 
orous to  radical  young  lawyers  than  the 
day-to-day  job  of  assisting  widows  fswied 
with  eviction  notices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
to  inflict  upon  so  many  cities  and  towns 
of  our  Nation  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  plague  of  determined,  self-righteous 
radical  lawyers  owing  allegiance  not  to 
a  code  of  ethics,  not  to  individual  clients, 
not  to  their  States  but  to  some  gran- 
diose ideas  of  their  own  of  social  reform. 

The  attitude  of  many  of  these  lawyers 
was  unconsciously  well  expressed  by  a 
Mr.  Michael  Kantor  writing  in  the  fall 
1972  issue  of  the  Yale  Review  of  Law  and 
Social  Action.  Mr.  Kantor,  who  worked 
for  Legal  Services  for  awhile,  then  be- 
came lobbyist  on  behalf  of  Action  for 
Legal  Rights  was  later  staff  coordinator 
for  the  Vice-Presidential  campaign  of 
Sargent  Shriver.  Mr.  Kanton  complains 
that: 

In  1972  OEO  began  "a  process  of  change 
or  attempted  change  to  regionalize  the  legal 
services  program,  i.e..  to  put  the  program 
under  the  political  control  of  persons  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States  who 
were  only  subject  to  the  whims  and  inter- 
ests of  various  local  politlclariLS,  and  who 
would  not  have  seen  the  broad  national 
movement  of  legal  services  and  the  recurring 
patterns  of  problems."  {Italics  mine). 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Mr.  Kantor  is  say- 
ing here,  in  plain  English,  is  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  cannot  be 
coimted  upon  to  always  agree  with  the 
world-view  of  the  radical  movement  in 
our  country.  Therefore,  according  to  Mr. 
Kantor  and  his  radical  lawyers,  the  peo- 
ple must  accept  what  is  good  for  them — 
in  the  eyes  of  these  youthful  philos- 
opher-kings— whether  they  like  it  or 
not.  Various  dictators  could  not  have  put 
it  any  better. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any 
such  organization  as  a  federally  funded 
national  legal  services  program  is  al- 
most bovmd  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such 
arrogant  elitists  as  Mr.  Kantor  and  his 
friends.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  must 
oppose  the  whole  principle  behind  this 
program  and  urge  the  Congress  to  elimi- 
nate this  octopus  while  there  is  still 
time. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
better  understand  the  OEO-funded  legal 
services  program  I  believe  it  is  first  nec- 
essary to  analyze  its  announced  goals 
and  then  to  examine  how  they  have  been 
implemented  in  practice. 

When  foimded,  the  program  was  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  five  major  compo- 
nents. These  were  first,  law  reform:  sec- 
ond. Individual  legal  services;  third,  eco- 
nomic development;  fourth,  commimity 
education;    fifth,   group   representation. 

First.  Law  reform  was  to  be  one  of 
their  chief  projects;  the  idea  was  to  try 
to  change  laws  that  affected  poor  people 
as  a  group  so  that  most  poor  people 
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would  be  better  off.  Very  often  this  has 
included  cases  against  the  Government, 
suits  involving  high  school  students  who 
had  been  expelled,  busing,  abortion,  and 
so  forth.  Many  of  the  lawyers  active  in 
the  program  considered  this  area  to  be 
the  most  important.  It  was  the  area 
which  most  interested  the  attorneys, 
many  of  whom  had  attended  law  school 
in  the  hope  of  "changing  society  through 
using  the  legal  system,"  or  more  bluntly, 
in  order  to  "turn  the  weapons  of  the 
establishment  against  the  establish- 
ment." 

Second.  Individual  legal  services  was 
intended  to  provide  direct  aid  to  poor 
persons  with  particular  problems,  such 
as  obtaining  a  divorce,  suing  a  landlord, 
and  so  forth.  Most  persons  originally  im- 
derstood  this  kind  of  work  to  be  the 
main  purpose  of  the  program.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  my  view,  law  reform  has  taken 
over  the  bulk  of  the  activities  of  this 
OEO-f unded  agency. 

Third.  Economic  development  was  *.o 
to  be  the  program's  attempt  at  drawing 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  funds 
into  economically  underdeveloped  areas 
to  help  provide  jobs  or  teach  skills  to  the 
poor. 

Fourth.  Community  education  was  to 
be  the  program  under  wiiich  the  poor 
community  might  be  educated  both 
about  the  services  available  under  this 
agency  and  about  their  rights  in  gen- 
eral. 

Fifth.  Group  representation  has  usu- 
ally meant  involvement  with  such  groups 
as  the  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
tenants'  rights  groups,  the  NAACP,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  at 
times  the  Black  Panthers  and  other  mili- 
tant groups.  These  organizations  are  not 
always  representative  of  the  majority  of 
poor  people  in  this  country  and  there  is 
a  serious  question  whether  or  not  they 
fall  within  poverty  guidelines. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Legal  Services  bill  weakens  or 
eliminates  many  of  the  safeguards 
against  mispractice  adopted  as  a  result 
of  careful  study  of  practices  in  the  legal 
services  programs.  Possibly  the  most 
grievous  of  these  changes  are  the  altera- 
tions of  the  original  prohibitions  aganist 
political  activity  and  lobbying  by  legal 
services  attorneys.  The  bill  as  presented 
would  have  prohibited  legal  services  at- 
torneys who  receive  a  majority  of  their 
professional  income  through  the  pro- 
gram, from  engaging  in  political  activity, 
transporting  voters  to  the  polls  and  en- 
gaging in  voter  registration  activity. 
Amendments  proposed  in  subcommittee 
wouid  have  this  prohibition  apply  only 
while  the  attorney  is  "on  duty."  This 
could  be  properly  interpreted  to  allow 
.political  activity  during  lunch  hours, 
coffee  breaks  and  other  such  situations 
in  which  the  performance  of  ofBcial 
duties  would  cease.  Even  if  strictly  ad- 
hered to  the  "on  duty"  provision  would 
leave  plenty  of  time  in  the  course  of  the 
day  for  an  attorney  to  engage  in  politics 
but  we  should  not  expect  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  or  enforcement  of  this  regu- 
lation. If  the  legal  services  program  is 
to  be  truly  independent  and  free  of  po- 
litics the  original  provision  should  be 
restored. 

Revisions  in  the  original  bill  also  make 
it  possible  for  legal  services  attorneys  to 


not  merely  testify  on  the  request  of 
America  to  support  an  army  of  Federal 
lawyers  with  free  rein  to  attack  their 
local  institutions  and  laws  according  to 
these  individuals  personal,  ideological 
view  of  what  will  help  the  poor. 

If  we  are  truly  interested  in  helping 
poor  people  receive  needed  legal  assist- 
ance on  an  individual  basis,  let  us  make 
absolutely  certain  that  the  employees  of 
the  organization  we  establish  are  re- 
quired to  devote  their  energies  to  In- 
dividual cases,  and  are  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  lobbying  in  any  form. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  concerns  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  legal  services  program 
as  it  has  been  administered  within  OEO. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous concerns  relates  to  attempts  by  legal 
services  attorneys  to  legislate  without 
ever  having  been  elected  to  office.  In  the 
name  of  law  reform,  the  legal  services 
attorneys  direct  their  energies  and  their 
efforts  at  changing  the  law.  Purportedly, 
these  efforts  come  in  response  to  the 
needs  and  problems  of  clients  who  are 
served  by  legal  services  attorneys.  In 
reality,  though,  the  pattern  of  cases 
brought  by  these  attorneys  makes  it  clear 
that  they  are  determined  to  remake  the 
legal  fabric  of  society. 

Now,  I  am  prepared  to  assume  good 
will  on  the  part  of  many  of  these  young 
attorneys.  I  am  prepared  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  motivated  by  the 
interest  of  their  clients.  But  the  facts,  the 
records,  bear  out  that  the  legal  services 
lawyers  are  impatient.  If  they  feel  that 
the  law,  the  system  of  justice,  does  not 
correspond  perfectly  to  their  concept  of 
the  way  it  ought  to  be,  rather  than  rely- 
ing on  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  they  assume  for  themselves  the 
responsibility  to  change  the  law. 

The  phrase  "law  reform"  is  attractive, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  appealing.  But  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  bringing  an 
action  in  behalf  of  a  client  wiiich  results 
in  a  change  in  the  law  and  setting  out 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  remaking 
the  law.  and  subsequently  finding  a  client 
to  use  as  the  excuse.  The  latter,  which 
I  observe  all  too  often  in  the  legal  serv- 
ices program,  represents  self-appoint- 
ment as  a  legislator,  rather  thin  the 
slower  democratic  process  of  getting 
elected  to  the  legislature. 

Every  periodic  survey  of  imrortant 
cases  brought  by  legal  services  attDrneys 
demonstrates  the  number  of  attempts 
each  week  and  each  month  to  substitute 
the  policy  judgments  of  legal  services 
attorneys  for  the  established  govern- 
mental bodies.  For  example,  in  a  span 
of  weeks  recently,  legal  services  attor- 
neys brought  actions  which  were  directed 
at  striking  the  State  residency  retjuire- 
ments  for  obtaining  a  divorce;  at  requir- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  afErmative 
action  plan;  at  compellins;  the  rolice  de- 
partment to  hire  minorities:  r.t  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  homosexuals  to  Govern- 
ment employment;  at  securing  the  right 
to  public  housing  for  emancipated  minors 
under  the  age  of  18;  at  proterting  the 
right  to  wear  hair  longer  thon  n.'owed 
by  the  applicable  dress  code;  et  cetera, 
et  cetera. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  miy  well  i~e  that 
some  of  these  causes  are  worthy,  al- 


though others,  I  think  not.  But  the  im- 
portant thing  to  note  is  that  these  mat- 
ters ought  properly  to  be  debated  in  a 
legislative  forum,  with  opposing  points  of 
view  considered  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
When  such  things  are  in  court,  the  judge 
has  little  flexibility  and  often  has  no 
other  option  than  to  strike  down  or  sus- 
tain a  statute.  However  worthy,  these 
efforts  at  law  reform  result  in  imposing 
a  serious  strain  on  our  system.  The  en- 
tire program  of  law  reform  is  one  that 
must  be  subjected  to  some  measure  of 
accountability,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  future  of  any  legal  services  pro- 
gram will  be  such  as  to  address  the  con- 
cerns which  I  have  expressed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  law  reform. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  few 
people  will  disagree  with  the  contention 
that  everyone  accused  of  a  crime — 
whether  rich  or  poor — is  entitled  to  legal 
counsel.  While  many  Americans  will  need 
the  services  of  a  lawyer  sometime  during 
their  lifetime,  I  personally  do  not  think 
the  United  States  needs  to  provide  us 
with  a  national  legal  services  system  fi- 
nanced with  the  tax  dollars  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer — especially  in  light  of  the 
grave  fiscal  crisis  facing  our  Government 
today. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  right  to  legal  counsel,  but.  as 
you  know,  this  type  of  service  is  guaran- 
teed to  anyone  who  simply  cannot  afford 
the  proper  defense. 

I  am  questioning,  however,  the  sensi- 
bility of  establishing  a  separate  highly 
financed  Government  agency  with  this 
sole  responsibility  and  which,  according 
to  numerous  studies,  has  often  defaulted 
even  tliis  one  responsibility. 

In  depth  studies  have  consistently 
shown  that  this  is  a  service  which  has 
been  and  can  be  provided  more  efficiently 
and  effectively  by  the  private  sector  than 
by  the  Government-financed  Legal  Serv- 
ices program.  Unfortunately,  this,  too, 
reflects  the  Federal  bureaucratic  syn- 
drome— increased  cost  and  waste  with 
decreased  efficiency. 

In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  instance,  two 
organizations  work  side  by  side,  both  de- 
voted to  helping  the  poor  with  their  legal 
problems.  One  is  the  OEO-funded  Legal 
Services  and  the  other  is  the  independent, 
privately  supported.  Legal  Aid  Society. 
In  1972  the  Government  Legal  Services 
Organization  was  staffed  by  19  attorneys 
with  a  budget  of  $526,000.  Tliey  handled 
a  total  of  3,213  cases.  This  is  an  average 
of  169  cases  per  lawj'er  with  an  average 
cost  of  $163.70  a  case.  The  private  Legal 
Aid  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
staffed  by  only  four  lawyers  who  man- 
aged to  handle  5,455  cases,  an  average 
of  1,364  cases  per  attorney  at  an  average 
cost  of  $14.60  a  case.  The  private  group's 
overall  budget  was  $80,000.  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Government  operation.  Despite  a  much 
smaller  staff  and  with  a  fraction  of  the 
funds  available,  the  private  lawyers  were 
somehow  able  to  deal  with  a  much  larger 
number  of  cases  and  render  more  effec- 
tive service  to  the  poor  at  a  much  lower 
cost. 

In  Boston,  Mass.,  we  find  the  same 
basic  comparison  with  basically  the  same 
results.  There  the  private  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety had  a  budget  only  20  percent  as 
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large  as  the  government  service,  a  staff 
only  25  percent  as  large,  and  yet  it  man- 
aged to  handle  75  percent  more  cases. 
In  Boston,  many  members  of  the  local 
bar  regrettably  would  agree  with  an  at- 
torney from  the  private  Legal  Aid  Society 
who  views  the  Govenmient  project  as 
"a  collection  of  highly  paid,  indolent 
attorneys  who  are  getting  rich  easily  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense,  while  all  the 
needy  must  bring  their  problems  to  the 
hard-working,  low-paid  attorneys  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Society." 

The  Legal  Services  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  criticism  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  words  of  this  attorney  recently. 
Allegations  have  been  made  that  the  pro- 
gram has  become  too  political,  too  in- 
volved in  law  reform;  and  has  neglected 
the  cornerstone  upon  which  Legal  Serv- 
ices was  developed — the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Individual  client  and  the 
lawyer. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  in  view  of  these 
facts,  which  type  of  program  is  really 
helping  the  poor — the  Government- 
funded,  highly  expensive  operation  whose 
lawyers  spend  much  of  their  time  lobby- 
ing for  their  own  pet  political  projects — 
or  the  private  staff  which  has  been  much 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  more  helpful  in  resolving  their  prob- 
lems with  the  law. 

Let  us  act  immediately  to  remove  this 
added  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  We  simply  do  not 
have  the  resources  nor  can  we  afford  the 
surplus  manpKJwer  to  continue  funding  a 
program  which  has  proven  itself  ineffec- 
tive and  nonessential. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  totally 
opposed  to  a  continuation  of  a  federally 
funded  legal  services  program  for  non- 
criminal cases.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  ruled  that  every  defendant  fac- 
ing a  possible  jail  sentence  is  entitled  to  a 
lawyer,  regardless  of  his  financial  ability. 
In  addition,  there  are  many  private,  vol- 
untary groups  such  as  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  NAACP,  vari- 
ous welfare  and  tenants'  organizations, 
and  innumerable  local  legal  aid  societies 
as  well  fis  court-appointed  attorneys  who 
are  doing  an  excellent  job  of  meeting  the 
legal  needs  of  people  who  cannot  afford 
normal  legal  fees. 

There  is  ample  evidence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  most  of  the  efforts  of  the  OEO- 
funded  legal  services  programs  have  not 
gone  into  helping  poor  clients  with  spe- 
cific legal  problems.  Rather,  a  small  army 
of  Government-subsidized  lawyers — 
about  2,200  are  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram— has  spent  most  of  its  time 
promoting  their  own  ideas  about  how 
society  should  be  changed,  using  the  poor 
as  guinea  pigs. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
put  it  very  astutely,  it  seems  to  me,  when 
he  wrote  recently  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  that: 

What  we  may  be  on  the  way  to  creating  Is 
a  rederaUy-funded  system  manned  by  Ideo- 
logical vigilantes,  who  owe  their  allegiance 
not  to  a  client,  not  to  citizens  of  a  partic- 
ular state  or  locality  and  not  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  only  to 
the  concept  of  social  reform. 
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The  lawyers  taking  part  in  this  pro- 
gram seem  to  be  more  interested  in 
pushing  their  pet  social  theories  than 
they  are  In  the  more  humdrum  work  of 
helping  poor  people  in  need.  Many  of 
these  lawyers,  in  fact,  have  been  en- 
gaged in  highly  questionable,  if  not  un- 
ethical or  illegal,  activities. 

In  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  an  attorney 
for  Angela  Davis  embezzled  $10,000  from 
the  local  Legal  Services  program. 

In  Colorado,  Rural  Legal  Services  ad- 
mitted preparing  articles  for  an  under- 
ground newspaper  that  advocated,  among 
other  things,  draft  evasion  and  defiance 
of  the  military  authorities. 

In  Florida,  Rural  Legal  Services  used 
Federal  funds  to  publish  an  imderground 
newspaper  that  constantly  referred  to 
policemen  as  "pigs"  and  displayed  car- 
toons of  white  policemen  beating  young 
blocks 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  ac- 
tivities have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  helping  poor  Americans.  If  any- 
thing, they  promote  lawlessness  and 
steal  from  funds  meant  to  help  relieve 
the  problems  of  the  poor  among  us. 

There  can  be  nothing  lower  than  so- 
called  members  of  a  proud  profession 
who  prey  upon  the  weak  and  helpless 
and  actually  embezzle  funds  meant  to 
reUeve  human  suffering. 

This  whole  program  should  be 
scrapped  before  more  harm  to  all  our 
people — rich,  poor,  and  middle  class — Is 
perpetrated  by  these  "Ideological  vigi- 
lantes" who  owe  allegiance  only  to  them- 
selves. 

Let  me  again  stress  that  this  does  not 
mean  I  object  to  a  person  being  provided 
legal  assistance  in  the  complex  society 
when  his  personal  welfare  Is  In  jeopardy 
in  the  courts  of  our  land.  Defense  has 
been  ably  handled  by  members  of  the  bar 
association  In  the  past,  and  provisions 
for  compensation  for  their  services 
should  be  provided  by  our  local  govern- 
ments. 

However,  a  broad  Federal  system  of 
legal  services  to  satisfy  the  whims  of 
Ideologists  of  varying  persuasions  is  a 
gross  imposition  on  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  original 
concept  of  legal  services  was  to  insure 
that  poor  people  who  could  not  afford 
attorneys'  fees  would  still  be  able  to  be 
represented  by  cotmsel.  This  was,  and  is, 
an  admirable  goal.  The  right  to  justice 
should  never  be  limited  by  one's  ability 
to  afford  legal  advice.  Economic  status 
must  have  no  bearing  on  right  and 
wrong.  Whether  a  person  be  a  millionaire 
or  the  poorest  down  and  outer  If  an  In- 
dividual is  limocent  he  must  be  protected, 
and  If  he  is  guilty  he  should  be  duly 
punished. 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  talk 
about  what  the  problems  have  been,  and 
are,  with  the  present  legal  services  situa- 
tion. Instead,  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the 
grave  potential  problem  with  the  pro- 
posed legal  services  bill.  First,  however,  I 
must  note  the  abhorrent  manner  in 
which  this  bill  was  rushed  through  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve.  No  hearings  have  ever  been 
held,  there  has  only  been  two  or  three 
full  committee  meetings  on  the  subject. 


and  now  there  Is  a  movement  afoot  to 
rush  this  bUl  to  the  House  floor  for  a 
vote.  If  this  is  such  a  good  bill  then  I 
would  only  like  to  ask  this  question; 
namely,  why  the  hurry?  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  even  the  majority  realizes  that 
the  bill  Is  so  bad  that  It  will  not  bear  close 
scrutiny.  And  that  Is  why  they  are  In  such 
a  big  hurry  to  get  It  through.  They  hope 
that  It  can  be  passed  before  anyone 
realizes  what  has  happened.  I  certainly 
carmot  condone  this  imnecessary  expe- 
ditious activity. 

Aside  from  the  method  in  which  tJils 
proposal  has  to  come  to  our  attention, 
there  are  serious  problems  with  the  ac- 
tual proposal  itself.  Rather  than  helping 
indigent  Individuals,  we  will  be  encour- 
aging political  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
service's  attorney.  The  original  legisla- 
tion requested  by  the  President  would 
have  prohibited  legal  services'  attorneys 
from  engaging  in  political  activities.  The 
committee  bill  says  that  attorneys  are 
prohibited  from  such  activity  only  while 
they  are  "on  duty."  Obviously,  many  at- 
torneys, imder  such  conditions,  would 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  their 
time  advancing  certain  philosophical 
causes.  They  would  be  inclined  to  take 
only  those  cases  that  would  further 
their  way  of  thinking.  The  poor  gxiy  who 
does  not  have  an  interesting  case  may 
not  be  represented  because  of  lack  of 
a  social  or  political  cause  involve  in 
his  situation.  To  the  politically  motiv- 
vated  lawyer,  the  chance  to  work  at 
Legal  Services  represents  a  gold  mine 
opportimity  to  further  his  crusade.  Like 
a  thirsty  bloodhound  champing  at  the 
bit,  he  would  be  ready  to  dig  In  and 
advance  every  theory  he  has  ever 
wanted  to  test  in  a  court.  He  would 
soon  be  representing  a  cause  and  not  a 
person.  And  that  would  be  a  complete 
distortion  of  what  should  be  the  basic 
concept  of  Legal  Services. 

And  If  that  alone  were  not  enough, 
under  those  rules  and  regulations,  we 
would  also  be  encouraging  those  attor- 
neys who  are  out  of  work  to  seek  em- 
ployment with  legal  services.  Thus,  we 
would  not  be  doing  anyone,  other  than 
the  lawTers,  any  kind  of  favor  for  we 
would  probably  be  hiring  the  more  inept 
counsels  rather  than  the  good  ones.  At 
the  very  best,  we  would  be  hiring  the 
untried  attorneys  who  have  just  passed 
the  bar.  Section  1007(b)  (4)  now  states: 
This  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  training  of  attorneys  necessary 
to  prepare  them  to  provide  adequate  legal 
services  to  eligible  clients. 

Thus,  we  will  now  have  a  new  training 
grounds  for  lawyers,  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor.  Any  way  one  looks  at  it  the 
poor  would  not  be  getting  adequate  rep- 
resentation. Already  legal  services  em- 
ploys approximately  2,200  lawyers,  and 
from  what  I  have  read  and  heard,  many 
of  them  are  engaged  in  questionable  legal 
service  activity.  Must  we  encourage  more 
lawyers  to  take  up  causes  for  the  masses? 
I  ask  only  that  we  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  individual,  for  be  he  rich  or  poor,  he 
alone  is  the  backbone  and  true  grit  of 
the  American  movement.  It  Is  primarily 
for  that  reason,  because  the  legal  serv- 
ices encourages  loss  of  individuality,  that 
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I  must  oppose  the  bill  that  Is  shortly  to 
come  before  us.  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  follow  suit. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
said  that  the  bill  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing H.R.  7824  would  create  an  "in- 
dependent" legal  services  corporation. 
What  is  meant  by  the  word  "independ- 
ent"? The  conventional  answer  is  that 
by  creating  a  legal  services  corporation 
the  program  will  become  "independent" 
of  the  "political  interference"  which  has 
hampered  the  program  while  It  has  been 
conducted  by  the  OflQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Who  are  the  politicians  who  have  been 
interfering  with  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram? They  include  the  Congressmen, 
Senators,  Governors,  State  legislators, 
and  mayors  who  have  complained  about 
abuses  and  illegal  activities  in  the  legal 
services  program  and  who  have  been  on 
the  receiving  end  of  many  of  the  suits, 
strikes,  and  demonstrations  which  have 
been  instigated  by  legal  services  per- 
sonnel. 

In  short,  the  politicians  are  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  the  same 
people  who  pay  taxes  to  support  the  legal 
services  program.  Their  interference  is 
their  attempt  to  insure  that  public  funds 
are  safeguarded  and  that  the  abuses  are 
held  to  a  minimum.  The  fact  that  we  as 
elected  ofiBcials  have  been  so  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  outrages  and  abuses  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  bring  them  under 
control  has  not  prevented  the  legal  serv- 
ices community  from  protesting  loudly 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  bold  enough 
to  attempt  to  control  the  program. 

And  what  are  the  abuses  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Ironically,  many  of  the 
worst  abuses  are  political.  For  example, 
for  years  it  has  been  all  in  a  day's  work 
for  OEO  and  legal  services  projects  to  use 
Federal  funds  for  political  activities,  in- 
cluding the  management  of  local  ref- 
erendum campaigns,  conduct  of  local 
voter  registration  c£mipaigns.  and  trans- 
portation of  voters  to  the  polls.  What  Is 
wTong  with  registering  voters  and  trans- 
porting them  to  the  polls  with  Federal 
money?  Such  activity  constitutes  a  dis- 
tortion and  interference  with  the  demo- 
cratic process  wherever  it  occurs.  If  the 
Federal  Government,  by  controlling  the 
placement  of  funds  and  personnel  can 
Intervene  in  local  elections,  the  vote  of 
the  individual  citizen  will  be  subject  to 
nullification  whenever  it  conflicts  with 
the  interests  of  the  poverty-legal  services 
establishment. 

What  does  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  bill  propose  to  do  about  such 
abuses?  In  what  it  doubtless  regards  as 
a  major  concession,  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  that  political 
activity  cannot  be  conducted  by  legal 
services  personnel  on  Government  time. 
But  what  does  the  distinction  between 
the  Government's  and  the  employee's 
time  mean  when  the  employee  is  on 
salary  cr  is  paid  a  Government-sponsored 
fee  and  can  control  the  use  of  vacation 
time,  leave  time,  and  lunch  time? 

What  it  means  is  that  the  campaign  of 
the  legal  services  advocates  against  polit- 
ical interference  to  which  they  object  Is 
nothing  but  a  cover  for  political  Inter- 
ference, to  be  conducted  by  themselves. 
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The  solution,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
these  controls  must  be  accomplished  by 
administrative  practice  as  well  as  legis- 
lative prohibition.  It  should  be  required 
that  all  legal  services  employees  pledge 
themselves  to  a  position  of  nonpolitical 
activity — as  is  required  of  other  judicial 
officials  and  representatives  of  district 
attorneys'  offices.  It  is  really  not  too 
much  to  ask  of  one  who  Is  employed  to 
assist  those  in  poverty — and  who  is  work- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lic— to  reduce  his  position  of  strong  ad- 
vocacy in  political  affairs  when  the  basic 
purpose  in  overseeing  social  work  is  a 
purported  one  of  idealism  and  assist- 
ance to  the  poor.  The  professional  em- 
ployees in  legal  services  are  genuinely 
thought  to  be  of  high  and  noble  purpose, 
so  It  would  seem  only  correct  that  they 
remove  themselves  from  a  position  of 
political  partisanship. 


HOLY  CROWN  OF  ST.  STEPHEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoc  an)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holy 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian symbol  of  freedom  and  authority  in 
Europe,  was  entrusted  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  1945  to  keep  It  out  of  the 
hands  of  attacking  Russian  armies  and 
untU  Hungary  is  a  free  nation  again. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  recurring  reports  that  the  United 
States  might  return  the  crown  to  the 
Government  of  Hungary  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  better  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. The  most  recent  report  came  to  my 
attention  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  April  29  of  this  year. 
The  article  reports  that  Hungarian  Prime 
Minister  Jeno  Fock  appealed  to  a  group 
of  visiting  U.S.  Senators  to  relinquish  the 
crown.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert the  full  text  of  the  article  into  the 
Record : 

HtJKCARiANs  Ask  United  States  for  Crown 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
Belgrade,  April  28.— Hungarian  Prime  Min- 
ister Jeno  Fock  appealed  to  visiting  U  S 
senators  Friday  to  get  the  American  govern- 
ment to  relinquish  the  golden  Crown  of  St 
Stephen,  which  It  has  held  since  1945. 

The  Issue  of  the  crown,  the  ancient  symbol 
of  Hungarian  sovereignty,  was  raised  during 
talks  between  the  prime  minister  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in 
Budapest  Friday.  The  committee  members 
have  been  touring  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe  to  assess  the  Impact  on  East- 
West  trade  and  relations  of  an  administra- 
tion trade  bill  that  would  liberalize  trade 
with  Moscow  and  its  allies. 

Pock  and  other  Hungarian  officials  made  a 
strong  plea  for  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment for  Hungary,  saying  that  the  lowering 
of  American  barriers  could  triple  or  quad- 
ruple trade  with  Hungary. 

Sen.  Howard  W.  Cannon  (D-Nev.)  said  In 
a  telephone  interview  today  that  the  prime 
minister  urged  that  the  U.S.  position  on 
returning  the  crown  should  be  "softened" 
now  that  Hungary  has  agreed  to  compensate 
the  United  States  for  postwar  claims  that 
resulted  from  the  seizure  of  American  in- 
dustries by  the  Communist  governments. 

"He  did  say  that  he  was  glad  to  know  that 
the  crown  was  being  held  safely,"  said  Sen. 


Cannon.  "I  replied  that  the  State  Department 
wouldn't  even  tell  me  where  It  la." 

The  crown  Is  believed  to  be  stored  at  Port 
Knox.  Ky.  It  waa  presented  to  St.  Stephen, 
the  first  king  of  Hungary,  by  Pope  Sylvester 
n  nearly  1,000  years  ago  and  was  subsequent- 
ly used  at  coronations.  As  the  Red  Army  ap- 
proached Budapest,  It  was  spirited  out  and 
fell  Into  American  bands  In  Austria. 

Hungarians  set  great  value  on  the  crown 
and  its  return  wovUd  gain  prestige  for  the 
government.  Its  release  would  mark  the  final 
step  In  American  acceptance  of  the  Commu- 
nist government.  Therefore,  the  move  Is  op- 
posed by  many  anti-Communists  In  the  West 
and  also  by  the  Hungarian  Roman  Catholic 
primate.  Joseph  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  who  is 
now  living  m  Vienna. 

The  Cardinal's  departure  from  a  15 -year 
asylum  Inside  the  American  embassy  In  Bu- 
dapest in  1971  contributed  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  American-Hungarian  relations.  Com- 
munist leader  Janos  Kadar  urged  Improved 
ties  when  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rog- 
ers visited  Budapest  in  1972. 

Sen.  Cannon  said  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  "excellent,  frank  talks"  with 
the  Hungarian  officials.  He  said  the  officials 
told  him  that  American  exports  to  Hungary 
would  continue  to  exceed  imports  even  if 
Congress  approved  most-favored-nation  tariff 
privileges,  allowing  Hungarian  goods  Into  the 
United  States  at  the  most  favorable  rate 
given  to  any  other  country. 

Sen.  Cannon  said  the  Increased  trade  would 
enable  Hungary  to  buy  Industrial  items  in 
America  that  it  now  gets  through  trade  or 
licensing  deals  with  British  and  Western  Eu- 
ropean firms. 

The  senator  said  President  Nixon  had  re- 
quested most-favored-nation  treatment  for 
Hungary  in  a  separate  statement.  He  said  the 
committee  was  "almost  unanimous"  In  fa- 
voring the  trade  concession. 

Its  chances  would  be  slim,  however,  if  the 
Senate  should  reject  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  for  Soviet  Imports,  which  Moscow 
now  seeks.  An  amendment  by  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (D.-Wash.)  would  withhold  the  con- 
cession If  Moscow  continues  to  Impose  a 
heavy  education  tax  on  emigrating  Jews. 

Trade  and  bilateral  Issues  were  also  cov- 
ered In  talks  between  the  senators — three 
Democrats  and  four  Republicans — and  Polish 
officials  in  Warsaw  earlier  in  the  week. 

Sen.  Cannon  said  that  Polish  Communist 
Party  leader  Edward  Gierek  had  expressed 
hope  that  the  list  of  American  goods  em- 
bargoed for  export  for  security  reasons  could 
be  reduced  as  tensions  eased.  The  embargoed 
list  contains  numerous  items  of  advanced 
technology,  some  of  which  are  made  only  in 
the  United  States. 

Polish  law  still  does  not  permit  direct  in- 
vestment of  foreign  capital,  and  Sen.  Cannon 
said  It  was  therefore  "unclear  how  Joint  ven- 
tures could  be  arranged  "  But  he  said  the 
Poles  had  said  they  wanted  American  busi- 
ness offices  in  Warsaw  and  would  encourage 
foreign  companies  to  build  their  own. 

The  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  is  the  sym- 
bolic source  of  all  Hungarian  laws  and 
powers.  It  has  become  the  symbol  of 
Hungarian  sovereignty. 

Despite  the  current  improvement  in 
American-Hungarian  relations  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a  long-standing  dis- 
pute concerning  the  settlement  of  claims 
of  U.S.  nationals  for  war-damaged  and 
nationalized  property  was  finally  ended 
when  an  agreement  was  signed  in  March, 
the  United  States  cannot  violate  her 
trust  by  surrending  this  state  symbol  to 
the  totalitarian  regime  of  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen 
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should  remain  in  the  safekeeping  of  the 
United  States  until  such  time  as  Hungary 
once  again  functions  as  a  constitutional 
government  established  through  free 
choice  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

I  am  very  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  following  colleagues  have  chosen  to 
cosponsor  this  resolution  with  me: 

Mr.  Brasco  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Derwlnski  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Forsythe  of  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Grasso  of  Connecticut. 

Mrs.   Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Horton  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hunt  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Kemp  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Melcher  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rousselot  of  California. 

Mr.  Scherle  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  complete  text  of  the  resolution 
follows : 

CoNCURr.ENT  Resolution 

Whereas  the  Holy  Crown  of  Saint  Stephen 
Is  a  national  treasure  of  great  symbolic  and 
constitutional  significance  to  the  Hungarian 
people;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  is 
in  possession  of  the  Holy  Crown  of  Saint 
Stephen,  it  having  been  entrusted  to  the 
United  States  in  1945  for  safekeeping  until 
Hungary  should  once  again  function  as  a 
constitutional  government  established  by  the 
Hungarian  people  through  free  choice;   and 

Whereas  Hungary  Is  presently  under  the 
control  of  an  atheistic  Communist  regime  In 
whose  Interest  It  would  be  to  destroy  the 
Holy  Crown  of  Saint  Stephen;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  government  of 
Hiuigary  has  repeatedly  proposed  that  the 
Crown  be  given  to  that  government  in  order 
to  further  Improve  the  atmosphere  of  Amer- 
ican-Hungarian relations;  and 

Whereas  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Communist  government  of 
Hungary  have  gradually  been  resumed,  and 
discussions  have  taken  place  and  agreements 
have  been  made  regarding  the  settlement  of 
various  longstanding  bilateral  problems;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  possible  that  the  Holy  Crown 
may  be  considered  as  a  negotiable  Item  by 
the   United    States   Government;    and 

Whereas  the  hopes  of  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple of  Hungary  for  a  future  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  and  the  hopes  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  American-Hungarians  In  this 
country,  will  be  dashed  If  the  United  States 
Government  breaks  Its  sacred  trust  and  re- 
linquishes the  Crown;  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Holy  Crown  of  Saint 
Stephen  .should  remain  In  the  safekeeping  of 
the  United  States  Government  until  Hungary 
once  again  functions  as  a  constitutional 
Government  established  by  the  Hungarian 
people  through  free  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  return  of  the  holy 
crown  to  a  Communist  government 
would  be  a  symbol  that  the  United  States 
believes  that  Communist  rule  will  go  on 
indefinit^'lv  in  Hungary  and  other  East- 
em  European  nations  and  we  accept  that 
fact. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution,  maintaining  a  firm  stance  in 
support  of  the  hopes  of  the  oppressed 
people  of  Hungary  for  a  future  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  and  the  hopes  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  American-Hun- 
garians in  this  country. 


THE  SUR'VIVAL  OF  AMERICAN 
PISHING  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
two  decades  have  witnessed  a  tragic  re- 
versal for  the  American  fishing  industry. 
The  basic  cause  of  this  decline  is  in- 
creased exploitation  of  traditional  U.S. 
fishing  grounds  by  foreign  fishing  fleets; 
fleets  which  give  little  or  no  thought  to 
sound  conservation  practices.  From  1952 
through  1960,  for  example,  the  U.S.  catch 
from  New  England  waters  averaged  over 
700  million  pounds,  accoimting  for  99 
percent  of  the  total  catch  from  these 
waters.  By  1969,  however,  Soviet  fishing 
fleets  alone  were  taking  out  over  800 
million  pounds,  or  50  percent  of  the  total 
catch  from  New  England  waters.  At  the 
same  time,  the  U.S.  catch  declined  to 
about  418  million  pounds,  or  25  percent 
of  the  area's  harvest. 

Three  developments  have  taken  place 
over  the  past  10  to  12  years  which  cause 
deep  concern  for  northwest  Atlantic  fish- 
ery resources  of  interest  to  the  United 
States,  and  about  the  capability  of  U.S. 
fishermen  to  continue  to  share  in  the 
harvest  of  these  resources.  First,  the 
growth  in  world  population  and  the  ac- 
companying increased  need  for  protein 
has  created  new  demands  for  our  fish  and 
shellfish  products.  Second,  foreign  na- 
tions have  accelerated  oceanographic 
research  and  resource  assessment  which 
has  provided  knowledge  of  the  oceans, 
enabling  their  fishermen  to  locate  and 
exploit  stocks  of  fish  that  were  previously 
unknown.  Third,  new  technologies  and 
innovations,  usually  subsidized  heavily 
by  foreign  governments,  have  made  pos- 
sible the  harvest  of  these  resources.  These 
developments  have  resulted  in  direct 
competition  between  our  coastal  fisher- 
men and  the  distant  water  fleets  of 
other  nations,  sometimes  with  cata- 
strophic effects,  such  as  the  continuous 
destruction  of  American  lobster  pots. 

The  United  States  has  been  trying 
since  the  1950's  to  secure  international 
agreements  which  would  regulate  the 
hai-vest  of  fish  and  protect  the  rights  of 
American  fishermen.  To  date,  no  effec- 
tive action  has  been  taken  to  control  the 
burgeoning  foreign  fishing  effort  which 
has  severely  depleted  the  stocks  of  fish 
which  supported  the  east  coast  fishing 
industry.  We  are  now  at  tlie  point,  and 
have  been  since  1965.  where  the  harvest 
of  fish  is  greater  than  the  total  potential 
sustainable  production,  yet  consumer  de- 
mand and  fishing  fleets  continue  to 
expand. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  extend  our  contiguous 
fishery  zone  to  a  limit  of  200  miles  from 
shore  or  to  a  depth  of  200  meters,  which- 
ever is  further.  Such  a  limit  will  insure 
an  adequate  fishing  area  for  American 
fishermen,  free  from  foreign  harass- 
ment. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  a  long  range 
solution  which  will  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  fish  for  future  harvesting,  exist- 
ing law  provides  authority  to  relax  the 
prohibition  against  foreign  fishing  \^-ith- 


in  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  for  those 
nations  which  enter  into  agreements 
with  this  country  to  respect  the  rights 
and  equipment  of  U.S.  fishermen  and  to 
establish  a  sound  international  conserva- 
tion program.  This  should  be  especially 
helpful  to  U.S.  negotiators  at  the  com- 
ing Law  of  the  Sea  International  Con- 
ference. 

In  any  event,  the  American  fisherman 
needs  the  protection  afforded  by  an  ex- 
tension of  our  contiguous  fishery  zone. 
The  past  20  years  have  demonstrated 
that  foreign  nations  will  not  respect  the 
rights  of  the  American  fishermen  unless 
forced  to  do  so.  I  urge  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  to  call 
hearings  on  and  favorably  report  legis- 
lation to  assure  this  basic  protection  for 
the  domestic  fishing  industry.  There  is 
not  much  time  remaining. 

My  bill  provides  as  follows: 

H.R.  8320 
A  bin  to  extend  the  fisheries  zone  of  the 
United  States  to  a  distance  of  200  miles 
from  the  shore  of  the  United  States  or  be- 
yond In  certain  Instances  to  a  point  where 
the  sea's  depth  is  more  than  200  meters 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
contiguous  fishery  zone  beyond  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  the  United  States",  approved 
October  14.  1966  (16  U.S.C.  1092).  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "nine"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred  ninety-seven"; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  except  that  If  between  any  par- 
ticular point  on  the  line  so  drawn  and  the 
nearest  point  in  the  inner  boundary  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  sea  surface 
and  the  seabed  is  always  two  hundred  meters 
or  less,  the  line  between  those  points  shall 
be  extended  outward  to  the  first  sp)ot  where 
such  vertical  distance  Is  greater  than  two 
hundred  meters  and  the  line  of  the  seaward 
boundary  shall  be  drawn  through  that  spot 
(With  appropriate  adjustments  in  adjacent 
portions  of  the  line  of  such  boundary)  in- 
stead of  through  such  particular  point". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


INADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR 
RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler)   is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachuetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Benjamin  Disraeli  once  said 
that  health  is  the  foundation  of  the 
State's  strength  and  happiness.  Few  peo- 
ple would  disagree  with  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  healthy  society. 

Debate  on  health  issues  usually  focuses 
on  the  necessity  for  medical  research 
versus  health  care. 

For  many  years  I  have  supported  the 
funding  of  biomedical  research  in  the 
belief  that  all  applied  research  or  meth- 
ods used  in  health  care  are  the  ultimate 
results  of  original  basic  research  and  ex- 
perimentation. 

Health  care  programs  and  research 
programs  have  always  been  in  competi- 
tion for  Federal  funds.  Undoubtedly,  the 
maintenance  of  a  healthy  society  de- 
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pends  on  both  programs;  but  in  view  of 
spiraling  medical  and  hospital  costs,  we 
must  think  in  terms  of  preventive  strat- 
egy. Biomedical  research  is  prevention 
against  disease  and  an  ailing  society  at 
less  expense  than  actual  medical  treat- 
ment of  a  patient. 

Since  World  War  II.  research  in  bio- 
medical sciences  ha.s  been  considered  one 
of  our  greatest  national  achievements, 
whether  measured  by  our  numerous 
Nobel  laureates  in  medicine  or  by  the 
fact  that  polio  and  tuberculosis  no  longer 
cripple  and  kill  thousands  of  people  each 
year. 

Biomedical  research  brought  forth  the 
development  of  penicillin  and  many 
other  antibiotics  enabling  us  to  control 
rheumatic  fever,  pneumonia,  and  other 
infections.  Organ  and  tissue  transplants 
are  also  an  outgrowth  of  research  in  this 
field. 

According  to  many  members  of  the  sci- 
entific community,  the  solution  to  all 
disease  problems.  Including  cancer  and 
heart  disease,  lies  within  the  basic  laws 
of  the  biomedical  sciences. 

We  are  plagued  with  cancer  which 
takes  the  lives  of  more  than  300,000  vic- 
tims annually  and  multiple  sclerosis  af- 
flicting over  half  a  million  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  40. 

During  the  last  three  decades  bio- 
medical research  has  been  associated, 
until  recently,  with  the  diagnosis  and 
cure  of  disease.  Today  biomedical  sci- 
ence has  an  additional  significance  as 
essential  for  the  survival  of  mankind  in 
an  environment  which  threatens  our 
health  through  excessive  pollutants, 
hazardous  to  our  existence. 

The  procurement  of  adequate  food 
supplies  by  agricultural  methods  for  our 
growing  population  requires  the  use  of 
enormous  quantities  of  pesticides.  Just 
within  recent  years  have  we  begun  to 
question  the  effects  of  pesticides  upon 
the  balance  of  nature  and  upon  man 
himself. 

Air  pollution  caused  by  the  burning 
of  industrial  wastes  and  automobile  ex- 
haust has  become  an  issue  of  major  con- 
cern to  all  Americans.  The  effects  of  the 
gaseous  components  of  polluted  air  on 
the  human  body  and  the  environment 
are  poorly  understood,  requiring  com- 
prehensive biomedical  research  and  in- 
vestigation. 

Modem  food  technology  is  dependent 
on  certain  synthetic  chemicals  as  food 
preservatives,  additives,  and  coloring  for 
food  products.  The  food  industry  has 
utilized  synthetic  chemicals  in  processed 
foods  for  years  to  protect  against  spoil- 
age and  create  an  appealing  food  in 
terms  of  color  and  consistency. 

During  recent  years  the  public  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  have 
become  aware  of  the  need  for  continued 
testing  for  toxics  in  synthetic  chemicals 
leading  to  chromosomal  damage  or 
linked  with  cancer. 

Toxicological  testing  methods,  de- 
signed years  ago.  are  no  longer  capable 
of  determining  the  safety  of  today's 
myriad  of  synthetic  additives.  Intensive 
biomedical  research  is  needed  in  the 
area  of  toxicology  and  pharmacology  to 
keep  pace  with  the  new  food  additives 
and  preservatives  which  are  incorpo- 
rated into  our  food. 


The  tragic  thalidomide  episode  which 
crippled  thousands  of  unborn  babies  in 
Europe  was  an  exceptionally  severe  form 
of  unexpected  side  effects  of  a  new  drug 
which,  with  proper  testing,  could  have 
been  discovered  and  prevented.  There  is 
a  long  list  of  discovered  harmful  effects 
of  previously  FDA  approved  drugs,  yet. 
the  research  efforts  in  this  important 
field  are  minimal. 

In  spite  of  the  broadening  need  for 
biomedical  research.  Federal  support  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
thousands  of  medical  schools,  depend- 
ent on  Federal  funds,  has  steadily  de- 
creased since  the  fifties. 

Initially,  the  percentage  increases  in 
Federal  funds  devoted  to  research  were 
enormous.  By  1953,  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  in  Federal  expenditures  in  sup- 
port of  research  and  developmental 
activities  was  22  percent  per  year  until 
1958-59.  Since  then  and  until  1967,  the 
rate  of  increase  declined  to  about  9 
percent  annually. 

In  1958,  medical  school  budgets 
showed  that  Federal  funds  comprised  30 
percent  of  total  expenditures  and  in  the 
late  sixties  this  figure  had  risen  to  60 
percent.  Federal  funds  account  for 
about  82  percent  of  all  research  ex- 
penditures. 

NIH  through  its  involvement  with 
more  than  1,000  research  Institutions 
supported  37.5  percent  of  the  Nation's 
full-time  graduate  students  in  medical 
sciences  and  21  percent  in  all  biosciences 
with  Federal  funds  in  1971. 

•The  dependency  of  medical  schools 
and  research  programs  on  the  Federal 
Government  is  obvious,  without  Federal 
funds,  the  all-research  programs  fade 
out  of  existence  and  medical  schools 
close  their  doors  to  students. 

The  Congress  must  prevent  this  from 
happemng  by  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  continued  support  for  basic  bio- 
medical research  not  only  as  a  com- 
batant against  disease,  but  also  as  a 
solution  to  the  health  aspects  of  our 
environmental  crisis. 

Increased  funding  in  the  area  of  re- 
search must  be  appropriated  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  on  health  serv- 
ices, serious  manpower  shortages,  and 
uncontrolled  costs  in  medical  services 
and  research  due  to  inflation. 

Biomedical  research  is  not  a  luxury 
It  Is  an  essential  and  without  it  we 
will  see  medical  progress  thwarted  and 
the  health  of  Americans  seriously  en- 
dangered. 


CRUCIAL  PANAMA  CANAL  ISSUES" 
CONTINUED  U.S.  SOVEREIGNTY 
OVER  U.S.  CANAL  ZONE  AND 
MAJOR  MODERNIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  have  followed  the  con- 
duct of  U.S.  policies  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal  know  that  the  March  15- 
21,  1973,  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  in  Panama  ended  in  a  diplomatic 
fiasco.  As  predicted  In  my  address  to  this 
House  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  8,  1973.  on  the  "Crisis  at  Pa- 


nama: A  Three-Pronged  Assault  on 
Canal  Zone."  those  sessions  were  used  to 
encourage  U.N.  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  also  used  to  foster  worldwide  hos- 
tile propaganda  against  the  United 
States. 

The  position  taken  by  Panama  over  a 
a  long  period  of  time  has  had  two  major 
features; 

First,  that  Panama's  advantageous 
geographical  location  is  its  greatest  nat- 
ural resource  and  that  this  should  be  ex- 
ploited to  the  maximum  degree. 

Second,  that  U.S.  sovereign  control 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal 
with  its  military  presence  on  the  Isthmus 
must  be  liquidated. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  Pana- 
manian attitude  resembles  the  position 
taken  by  the  Barbary  Pirates  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  as  regards 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.  Pana- 
manian demagogs  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Isthmus  has  always  been,  and 
always  will  be,  an  object  for  predatory 
attack,  which  makes  its  favorable  geo- 
graphic location  a  grave  weakness  re- 
quiring the  shield  of  a  strong  power. 
Thus  the  grim  realities  involved  cancel 
the  claimed  exploitatory  advantages. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  U.S.  Canal 
Zone    is    the    indispensable    protective 
frame  of  the  canal.  Surrender  of  the 
zone  territory  to  Panama  would  place 
the  United  States  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing a  grave  responsibility  without  req- 
uisite authority,  which  is  unthinkable. 
The  removal  of  U.S.  Forces  from  the 
isthmus  would  inevitably  invite  a  take- 
over of  the  Canal  as  occurred  in  1956 
at    Suez   following   the    withdrawal    of 
British  Forces  from  the  Suez  Canal  Zone. 
The  two  underlying  principles  of  U.S. 
Isthmian  Canal  policy  are: 
First.  Security  of  transit;  and 
Second.  Independence  of  Panama. 
The  only  way  that  these  can  be  guar- 
anteed are  by  continued  United  States 
presence  on  the  isthmus  with  retention 
by  the  United  States  of  its  undiluted 
sovereign  control  over  the  zone  for  the 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and 
protection  of  the  cansd.  Any  other  view, 
however  plausible  It  may  seem,  is  naively 
simplistic  and  not  in  any  degree  realistic. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  15,  the  first  day 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  meeting  in 
Panama,  my  most  scholarly  and  able  col- 
league  from   Illinois    (Mr.   Crane),   Dr. 
Donald  M.  Dozer,  distinguished  author- 
ity on  Latin  America,  and  I  participated 
in  an  hour  long  national  TV  debate  on 
The  Advocates  program  in  support  of 
continued  U.S.  sovereign  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  canal.  Since  that  time 
I  have  received  a  deluge  of  letters  from 
45  States,  with  the  number  supporting 
our  position,   which   has  now   reached 
the  ratio  of  27  to  1.  This  can  only  mean 
that  feeling  in  our  country  is  growing 
stronger  than  ever  against  any  surrender 
at  Panama. 

In  these  general  connections,  I  would 
repeat  what  I  have  stated  on  previous  oc- 
casions that  we  have  a  workable  treaty 
with  Panama  but  that  it  is  being  weak- 
ened by  Executive  fiat.  This  must  stop — 
rtnd  stop  now — for  if  we  lose  the  canal 
who  will  control  this  priceless  as"^et  of  the 
United  States?  It  definitely  would  not  be 
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Panama  as  an  independent  country  but 
as  another  Caribbean  satellite  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  This  is  the  grim  reality  behind 
the  Canal  Zone  rovereignty  question  and 
no  amount  of  official  State  Department 
sophistry  can  change  it. 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  its  report  on 
January  2,  1973,  summarized  the  major 
Panama  Canal  issues  as  follows: 

(a)  Retention  by  the  United  States  of 
its  sovereign  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone;  and 

(b)  Major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing canal  under  present  treaty  provisions. 
(H.  Rept.  No.  92-1629,  p.  36.) 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  the  report  then  stressed 
that  all  other  large  canal  questions,  in- 
cluding the  sea-level  proposal  are  ir- 
relevant and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
confuse  the  solution  of  the  canal's  major 
needs.  The  principal  canal  problems  and 
their  solution  have  been  ably  described 
in  the  1973  memorial  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Committee  for  Continued  Control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  of  3704  University 
Drive.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030.  This  inform- 
ative paper  will  be  distributed  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  at  an  early 
date. 

In  order  to  give  the  indicated  memo- 
rial a  wider  circulation,  I  quote  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks  and  commend  it  for  care- 
ful reading,  especially  by  new  Members 
of  Congress. 

Panama  Canal;  Sovereignty  and 
Modernization 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States: 

The  undersigned,  who  have  studied  various 
aspects  of  interoceanlc  canal  history  and 
problems,  wish  to  express  their  views: 

(1»  The  report  of  the  Interoceanlc  canal 
inquiry,  authorized  under  Public  Law  88-609, 
headed  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  recommend- 
ing construction  of  a  new  canal  of  so-called 
sea  level  design  in  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, was  submitted  to  the  President  on  De- 
cember 1,  1970.  The  proposed  canal,  Initially 
estimated  to  cost  $2,880,000,000  exclusive  of 
the  costs  of  right  of  way  and  inevitable  in- 
demnity to  Panama,  would  be  10  miles  West 
of  the  existing  Canal.  This  recommendation, 
which  hinges  upon  the  surrender  to  Panama 
by  the  United  States  of  all  sovereign  control 
over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal  Zone,  has  rendered 
the  entire  canal  situation  so  acute  and  con- 
fused as  to  require  rigorous  clarification. 

(2)  An  Important  new  angle  developed  In 
the  course  of  the  sea  level  Inquiry  is  that  of 
the  Panamic  biota  (fauna  and  flora),  on 
which  subject,  a  symposium  of  recognized 
scientists  was  held  on  March  4,  1971  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  That  gathering  was 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  any  sea  level  proj- 
ect because  of  the  biological  dangers  to  ma- 
rine life  Incident  to  the  removal  of  the  fresh 
water  barrier  between  the  Oceans,  now  pro- 
vided by  Gatun  Lake,  including  in  such  dan- 
gers the  Infestation  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  poisonous  yellow- 
bellied  Pacific  sea  snake  and  the  crown  of 
thorns  starfish. 

(3)  The  construction  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Panama  Canal  (1904-1914)  was  the 
greatest  industrial  enterprise  in  history.  Un- 
dertaken as  a  long-range  commitment  by 
the  United  States,  in  fulfillment  of  solemn 
treaty  obligations  ( Hay-Pa uncefote  Treaty 
of  1901)  as  a  "mandate  for  civilization"  In 
an  area  notorious  as  the  pest  hole  of  the 
world  and  as  a  land  of  endemic  revolution, 
endless  Intrigue  and  governmental  instabil- 
ity (Flood,  "Panama:  Land  of  Endemic  Revo- 
lution .  .  ."  CR.,  August  7,  1969) ,  the  task 
was  accomplished   in  spite  of  physical  and 


health  conditions  that  seemed  Insuperable. 
Its  subsequent  efficient  management  and 
operation  on  terms  of  •'entire  equality"  with 
tolls  that  are  "Just  and  equitable"  have  won 
the  praise  of  the  world,  particularly  coun- 
tries that  use  the  Canal. 

(4 1  Full  sovereign  rights,  power  ^ind  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal 
Zone  territory  and  Canal  were  acquired  by 
treaty  grant  in  perpetuity  from  Panama 
(Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Indemnity  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  Panama  for  the  grant  in  perpetuity 
of  the  Indispensably  necessary  sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction,  all  privately  owned  land 
and  property  in  the  Zone  were  purchased  by 
the  United  States  from  individual  owners; 
and  Colombia,  the  sovereign  oi  the  Isthmus 
before  Panama's  independence,  has  recog- 
nized the  title  to  the  Panama  Canai  and 
Railroad  as  vested  "entirely  and  absolutely" 
In  the  United  States  (Thomson-Umitla 
Treaty  of  1914-22) .  The  cost  o;  acquiring  the 
Canal  Zone,  as  of  March  31  1964,  totalled 
$144,568,571.  making  It  the  most  expensive 
territorial  extension  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Because  of  the  vast  protective 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  the  per- 
petuity provisions  In  the  1903  Treaty  assure 
that  Panama  will  remain  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent country  in  perpetuity,  for  these  pro- 
visions bind  the  United  States  as  well  as 
Panama. 

(5)  The  net  total  investment  by  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country  in  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise,  including  Its  defense,  from  1904 
through  June  30,  1971,  was  $5,695,745,000: 
which,  if  converted  into  1971  dollars,  would 
be  far  greater.  Except  for  the  grant  by 
Panama  of  full  sovereign  powers  over  the 
Zone  territory,  our  Government  would  never 
have  assumed  the  grave  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  the  Canal  and 
Its  later  operation,  maintenance,  sanitation, 
protection  and  defense. 

(6)  In  1939,  prior  to  the  start  of  World  War 
II,  the  Congress  authorized,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $277,000,000,  the  construction  of  a 
third  set  of  locks  known  as  the  Third  Locks 
Project,  then  hailed  as  "the  largest  single 
current  engineering  work  In  the  world."  This 
Project  was  suspended  in  May  1942  because 
of  more  urgent  war  needs,  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures thereon  were  $76,357,406.  mostly 
on  lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun  and  Mira- 
flores,  which  are  still  usable.  Fortunately,  no 
excavation  was  started  at  Pedro  Miguel.  The 
program  for  the  enlargement  of  Galllard  Gut 
and  correlated  channel  Improvements, 
started  In  1959,  was  completed  in  1970  at  a 
cost  of  $95,000,000,  These  two  works  together 
represent  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $171,- 
000,000  toward  the  major  modernization  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal.  Under  current 
treaty  provisions  Panama  has  proclaimed 
that  the  word  "maintenance"  In  the  treaty 
permits  "expansion  and  new  construction" 
for  the  existing  Canal  (C.R.,  July  24,  1939). 

(7)  As  the  result  of  canal  operations  in 
the  crucial  period  of  World  War  II,  there  was 
developed  in  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for  the 
major  operational  improvement  and  Increase 
of  capacity  of  the  Canal  as  derived  from  ac- 
tual marine  experience,  known  as  the  Ter- 
minal Lake — Third  Locks  Plan.  This  con- 
ception Included  provisions  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Elimination  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks. 

(2)  Consolidation  of  all  Pacific  Locks 
South  of  Mlraflores. 

(3)  Raising  the  Gatun  Lake  water  level  to 
its  optimum  height  (about  92') . 

(4)  Construction  of  one  set  of  larger  locks. 

(5)  Creation  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal 
of  a  summit-level  terminal  lake  anchorage 
for  u.se  as  a  traffic  reservoir  to  correspond 
with  the  layout  at  the  Atlantic  end.  which 
would  improve  marine  operations  by  elimi- 
nating locka.:Te  surges  In  Galllard  Cut.  miti- 


gate the  effect  of  fog  on  Canal  capacity,  re- 
duce transit  time,  diminish  the  number  of 
accidents,  and  simplify  the  management  of 
the  Canal. 

(8)  Competent,  experienced  engineers  have 
officially  reported  that  all  "engineering  con- 
siderations which  are  associated  with  the 
plan  are  favorable  to  it."  Moreover,  such  a 
solution : 

(1)  Enables  the  maximum  utilization  of  all 
work  so  far  accomplished  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  including  that  on  the  suspended  Third 
Locks  Project. 

(2)  Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides. 

(3)  Provides  the  best  operational  canal 
practicable  of  achievement  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  success. 

(4)  Preserves  and  Increases  the  existing 
economy  of  Panama. 

(5)  Avoids  Inevitable  Panamanian  demands 
for  damages  that  would  be  involved  in  the 
proposed  sea  level  project. 

(6)  Averts  the  danger  of  a  potential  bio- 
logical catastrophe  with  international  reper- 
cussions that  recognized  scientists  fear  might 
be  caused  by  constructing  a  salt  water  chan- 
nel between  the  Oceans. 

(7)  Can  be  constructed  at  "comparatively 
low  cost"  and  being  "an  enlargement  ol  ex- 
isting facilities"  without  requiring  additional 
"lands  and  waters"  avoids  the  necessity  for 
a  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama. 

(9)  All  of  these  facts  are  elemental  con- 
siderations from  both  U.S.  national  and  In- 
ternational viewpoints  and  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, especially  the  diplomatic  and  treaty 
aspects.  In  connection  with  the  latter,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  original  Third  Lccks 
Project,  being  only  a  modification  of  ihe 
existing  Canal,  and  wholly  within  the  Canal 
Zone,  did  not  require  a  new  treaty  w'th  Pan- 
ama. Nor.  as  previously  stated,  would  the 
Terminal  Lake — Third  Locks  Plan  require  a 
new  treaty.  These  are  paramount  factors  in 
the  overall  equation. 

( 10)  In  contrast,  the  persLstently  advocated 
and  strenuously  propagandized  Sea-Level 
Project  at  Panama,  initially  estimated  in  1970 
to  cost  $2,880,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  costs' 
of  right  of  way  and  indemnity  to  Pan.ima, 
has  long  been  a  "hardy  perennial."  accord- 
ing to  former  Governor  Jay  J.  Morrow,  It 
seems  that  no  matter  how  often  the  impos- 
sibility of  realizing  any  such  proposal  with- 
in practicable  limits  of  cost  and  time  Is  dem- 
onstrated, there  will  always  be  someone  to 
argue  for  it:  and  this,  despite  the  economic, 
engineering,  operational,  marine  biological 
and  navigational  superiority  of  the  Termi- 
nal Lake  solution.  Moreover,  any  sea-level 
project,  whether  in  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory or  elsewhere,  will  require  a  new  treaty 
or  treaties  with  the  countries  involved  in 
order  to  fix  the  specific  conditions  for  Its 
construction:  and  this  would  Involve  a  huge 
indenuiity  and  a  greatly  Increa^ied  annuity 
tliat  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
construction  and  reflected  in  tolls,  or  be 
wholly  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

(11)  Starting  with  the  1936-39  Treaty  with 
Panama,  there  has  been  a  sustained  erosion 
of  United  States  rights,  power  and  authority 
on  the  Isthmus,  culminating  in  the  reopen- 
ing in  1971  of  negotiations  for  a  proposed 
new  canal  treaty  or  treaties  that  would: 

( 1 )  Surrender  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama: 

i2i  Make  that  weak,  technologically  primi- 
tive and  unstable  country  a  senior  partner 
in  the  manage:nent  and  defense  of  the 
Canal; 

(3)  tJltimately  give  to  Panama  not  only 
the  existing  Canal,  but  also  any  new  one 
constructed  In  Panama  to  replace  it,  all  with- 
out any  compensation  whatever  and  all  in 
derogation  of  Article  IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  Clause  vests 
the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  entire 
Congress  (House  and  Senate)  and  not  In  the 
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treaty-making  power  of  our  Government 
(President  and  Senate) — a  Constitutional 
provision  observed  in  the  1955  Treaty  with 
Panama. 

(12)  It  Is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  our 
Panama  Canal  policy  over  many  years  that 
policy-making  elements  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  direct  violation  of  the  Indi- 
cated Constitutional  provision,  have  been, 
and  are  yet.  engaged  In  efforts  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  diluting  or  even  repudiat- 
ing entirely  the  sovereign  rights,  power  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  Canal  and  of  dissipating  the  vast  In- 
vestment of  the  United  States  In  the  Panama 
Canal  project.  Such  actions  would  eventually 
and  inevitably  permit  the  domination  of  this 
strategic  waterway  by  a  potentially  hostile 
power  that  now  indirectly  controls  the  Suez 
Canal.  That  Canal,  under  such  domination, 
ceased  to  operate  in  1967  with  vast  conse- 
quences of  evil  to  world  trade. 

(13)  Ext«nslve  debates  in  the  Congress 
over  the  past  decade  have  clarified  and  nar- 
rowed the  key  can  1  issues  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  Retention  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
undiluted  and  Indispensable  sovereign  rights, 
power  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  and  Canal  as  provided  by  existing 
treaties; 

(2)  The  major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  as  provided  for  In  the 
Terminal  Lake — Third  Locks  Plan. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have  been 
complicated  by  the  agitation  of  Panamanian 
extremists,  aided  and  abetted  by  Irrespon- 
sible elements  in  the  United  States,  aiming 
at  ceding  to  Panama  complete  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  eventually,  the  own- 
ership of  the  existing  Canal  and  any  future 
canal  In  the  Zone  or  In  Panama  that  might 
be  built  by  the  United  States  to  replace  it. 

(14)  In  the  1st  Session  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress Identical  bills  were  introduced  In  both 
House  and  Senate  to  provide  for  the  viajor 
increase  of  capacity  and  operational  Im- 
provement of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  by 
modifying  the  authorized  Third  Locks  Proj- 
ect to  embody  the  principles  of  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  Terminal  Lake  solution, 
which  competent  authorities  consider  would 
supply  the  best  operational  canal  practicable 
of  achievement,  and  at  least  cost  without 
treaty  Involvement. 

( 15)  Starting  In  January  1973.  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  sponsored  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  United  States  should 
maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign  rights  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise. Including  the  Canal  Zone,  and  not 
surrender  any  of  its  power  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  to  any  International  organization  In 
derogation  of  present  treaty  provisions. 

(16)  The  Panama  Canal  Is  a  priceless  asset 
of  the  United  States,  essential  for  Inter- 
oceanic  commerce  and  Hemispheric  security. 
The  recent  efforts  to  wrest  its  control  from 
the  United  States  trace  back  to  the  1917 
Communist  Revolution  and  conform  to  long 
range  Soviet  policy  of  gaining  domination 
over  key  water  routes  as  in  Cuba,  which 
flanks  the  Atlantic  approach  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  as  was  accomplished  In  the  case 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
now  wishes  opened  In  connection  with  Its 
naval  buildup  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean.  Thus,  the  real  issue  at 
Panama,  dramatized  by  the  Communist  take 
over  of  strategically  located  Cuba  and  Chile, 
is  not  United  States  control  versus  Pana- 
manian but  continued  United  States  sover- 
eignty versus  Soviet  control.  This  is  the  issue 
that  should  be  debated  in  Congress,  espe- 
cially In  the  Senate.  Panama  Is  a  small,  weak 
country  occupying  a  strategic  geographical 
position  that  Is  the  objective  of  predatory 
power,  requiring  the  presence  of  the  United 


States   on    the    Isthmus    In    the    Interest    of 
Hemispheric  security  and  international  order. 
(17)  In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  un- 
dersigned urge  prompt  action  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Adoption  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  pending  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  res- 
olution and, 

(2)  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  pending 
measures  for  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal. 

To  these  ends,  we  respectfully  urge  that 
hearings  be  promptly  held  on  the  Indicated 
measures  and  that  Congressional  policy 
thereon  be  determined  for  early  prosecution 
of  the  vital  work  of  modernizing  the  Panama 
Canal,  now  approaching  saturation  of  ca- 
pacity. 

Dr.  Karl  Brandt,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Econo- 
mist, Hoover  Institute.  Stanford;  Former 
Chairman.  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors. 

Comdr.  Homer  Brett.  Jr..  Chevy  Case,  Md.. 
Former  Intelligence  Officer,  Caribbean  area. 

Hon.  Ellis  O.  Brlggs,  Hanover,  N.H.,  U.S. 
Ambassador  (retired)   and  Author. 

Dr.  John  C  Brlggs,  Tampa,  Pla,  Professor 
of  Biology,  University  of  South  Florida. 

William  B.  Collier,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
Business  Executive  with  Engineering  and 
Naval  Experience. 

Lt.  Gen.  Pedro  A.  del  Valle,  Annapolis,  Md.. 
Intelligence  Analyst;  Former  Commanding 
General.  1st  Marine  Dlv. 

Herman  H.  Dlnsmore,  New  York,  N.Y., 
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SECRETARY  OP  THE  TREASURY  RE- 
SPONSES TO  INQUIRIES  ON  TRADE 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee's hearings  on  H.R.  6767,  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1973,  I  addressed  a  series 
of  questions  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

I  have  today  received  an  extensive  re- 
ply to  these  inquiries  wliich  is  being 
entered  into  the  committee's  hearing 
record. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  to  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  entire  Nation,  I  would 
like  to  enter  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  portions  of  my  inquiries 
and  the  reply  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  for 
preparing  this  detailed  information.  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  useful  to  the 
Congress  in  developing  an  improved 
trade  bill. 

Portions  of  the  correspondence  follow : 
Thb  Secretast  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  D.C..  May  29, 1973. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Vanik:  Your  letter  of  April  30, 
1973  requested  data  and  answers  to  a  series 
of  questions  on  international  monetary,  tax, 
debt  and  defense  Issues.  Detailed  responses 
prepared  by  my  staff  are  contained  In  the 
enclosed  documents. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  during  the  trade  hearings. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Shultz. 

Q  (2)b.  To  what  extent  does  the  Depart- 
ment feel  that  multinational  corporations 
contributed  to  this  winter's  pressure  against 
the  doUar?  What  steps  does  the  Administra- 
tion propose  to  take  to  control  these  cor- 
porations? 

A.  This  Is  a  difficult  and  complex  question. 
The  pressure  In  the  exchange  markets  came 
from  many  sources  and  reflected  various 
motivations.  Among  the  possible  sources  of 
transactions  are  U.S.  as  well  as  foreign  banks, 
U.S.  and  foreign-controlled  multinational 
corporations  and  other  non-banking  com- 
panies, Individuals  all  over  the  world  and 
some  governments  and  central  banks.  The 
underljrlng  balance-of-payments  disequilib- 
rium provided  some  of  the  reason  for  the 
movement  of  funds.  To  this  were  added  the 
motives  of  hedging  and  speculation  which 
tend  to  arise  particularly  strong  and  sud- 
denly during  times  of  uncertainty  about  the 
durability  of  exchange  rate  relationships. 

It  Is  difficult  to  make  a  distinction  between 
hedging  in  order  to  protect  a  business  trans- 
action and  "speculating"  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  a  profit  on  an  exchange  rate 
change.  For  example,  a  company  could  be 
planning  to  make  investments  in  Its  sub- 
sidiary In  a  country  which  Is  expected  to  re- 
value Its  currency.  To  avoid  having  to  put 
up  more  dollars  to  make  the  same  invest- 
ment, the  company  would  buy  the  foreign 
currency  In  advance.  The  company  would  re- 
gard such  a  capital  outflow  as  a  legitimate 
business  hedge. 
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The  Administration  Is  actively  engaged  In 
an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  balance- 
of-payments  statistics  and  to  better  our 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  capital 
flows  that  took  place  during  the  exchange 
market  disturbances  earlier  this  year.  Letters 
were  sent  on  April  23  to  the  presidents  of 
some  1300  corporations  asking  for  their  co- 
operation In  this  effort.  We  also  expect  to 
have  direct  contacts  with  a  representative 
group  of  corporations. 

More  broadly,  we  are  working  to  establish 
a  new  monetary  system  better  capable  of 
dealing  with  disruptive  short-term  capital 
flows.  Such  a  system  should  facilitate  basic 
adjustments  and  minimize  the  likelihood  of 
large  and  persistent  dlsequUlbrla  which  feed 
speculative  activity.  Also,  the  monetary  sys- 
tem can  help  to  limit  the  Incentives  for 
short-term  capital  flows  by  built-in  stabiliz- 
ers, such  as  wider  margins.  The  Committee 
of  20  on  International  monetary  reform  ahd 
related  Issues  announced  on  March  27  In 
Washington  an  Intensive  study  of  dls- 
equUlbratlng  capital  flows.  The  Deputies  of 
the  Committee  of  20  have  established  a  tech- 
nical working  group  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  (2)c.  What  is  the  total  pressure  which 
can  be  brought  against  the  dollar  from  dol- 
lars now  held  by  foreigners  and  In  the  re- 
senes  of  International  corporations? 

A.  There  is  no  adequate  basis  for  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  liquid  funds  available  to 
move  at  short  notice  from  one  currency  into 
another,  whether  held  by  multilateral  cor- 
porations or  by  others.  The  potential  from 
existing  balances  Is  only  one  element;  credit 
can  also  be  used  for  such  purposes.  While 
liquid  balances  are  very  large,  there  are  vari- 
ous constraints  on  the  use  of  many  types  of 
such  assets.  For  example,  a  large  portion  of 
the  liquid  assets  held  by  foreign  governments 
and  central  banlu  In  the  U.S.  Is  generally  not 
shifted  for  reasons  associated  with  expected 
exchange  rate  changes  since  the  holders  are 
well  aware  of  the  disruptive  effects  of  such 
moves  for  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. Furthermore,  both  official  and  private 
holders  of  short-term  dollar  assets  have  work- 
ing balance  requirements  and  other  com- 
mitments which  tend  to  make  It  difficult  for 
them  to  reduce  liquid  assets  below  a  cer- 
tain level. 

There  are  also  dollar  funds  available  for 
conversion  Into  other  currencies  in  the  Euro- 
dollar market,  held  by  both  foreign  official 
Institutions  and  private  Individuals  and  In- 
stitutions. The  total  liabilities  of  the  Euro- 
banks In  this  market  have  been  estimated  at 
over  $70  billion  (at  the  end  of  1971)  by  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements.  This 
total  appears  to  reflect  a  good  deal  of  pyra- 
miding and  double-counting.  In  any  case, 
only  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  the  Euro-dollar 
market  represents  demand  deposits  and  oth- 
er holdings  that  can  t>e  readily  moved. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  recent  study  on 
multinational  corporations  contains  data  in 
Table  7  of  Its  Chapter  V  (page  537) ,  which 
attempts  to  reconstruct  the  short-term  assets 
and  liabilities  of  principal  private  and  offi- 
cial Institutions  operating  on  the  Interna- 
tional scene.  From  this  table,  the  study  esti- 
mates that  these  institutions  possessed  some 
S268  billion  In  short-term  assets  at  the  end 
of  1971  "with  the  lion's  share  of  these  assets 
under  control  of  multinational  firms."  As  the 
Tariff  Commission's  report  Itself  recognizes, 
the  fleures  In  Table  7  are  very  tenuous  and 
co"taln  rtouble-countlng  and  other  errors. 

Furthermore.  It  is  likely  that  the  bulk  of 
the  assets  of  US.  corporations  other  than 
banks  and  of  the  foreign  affiliates  of  those 
firms  as  represented  In  the  table  consist  of 
inventories,  receivables,  and  other  non-liquid 
current  assets,  rather  than  b.nnk  deposits 
and  other  readily  available  funds. 

The  sole  figure  which  presumably  repre- 
sents short-term  dollar  assets  of  MNC's  Is  the 


entry  In  Table  7  which  shows  $4.7  billion 
In  assets  of  U.S.  non-banks  at  the  end  of 
1971.  There  Is  no  dollar-denominated  break- 
down for  the  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  non- 
banks.  Given  the  nature  of  the  operations 
of  U.S.  MNC's  abroad,  one  would  expect  that 
their  short-term  assets  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly In  foreign  currencies,  rather  than  In 
dollars. 

In  theory,  all  liquid  assets  in  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic economy,  held  by  banks,  non-banking 
Institutions  and  by  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  whole  gamut  of  transactions  between 
U.S.  and  foreign  residents  are  susceptible  to 
conversion  or  management  in  a  way  which 
would  give  rise  to  International  capital 
movements.  Some  of  these  transactions 
would  come  under  the  purview  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  capital  outflow  restraints  and 
others  would  not. 

In  sum,  various  types  of  estimates  of  the 
amounts  of  potentially  volatile  International 
flows  can  be  constructed.  All  would  be  based 
on  Inadequate  data  and  on  assumptions  that 
can  be  questioned.  However,  it  is  clear  that 
the  amount  of  potential  pressure  which  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  exchange  markets  Is 
very  large  in  situations  of  acute  disequilib- 
rium and  deep  uncertainty.  The  Important 
lesson  is  that  we  must  prevent  such  situa- 
tions from  developing.  That  is  an  aim  of 
monetary  reform. 

Question  2(d) .  Can  you  explain  the  Ameri- 
can position  with  respect  to  the  Paris  agree- 
ment and,  in  particular,  can  you  describe  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  United  States 
win  support  the  dollar  through  dollar  pur- 
chases, how  much  support  we  will  provide 
(in  billions  of  dollars)  ?  Is  It  possible  for  the 
United  States,  In  an  effort  to  support  the  dol- 
lar against  the  enormous  speculation  which 
Is  possible,  to  again  lose  "money"  through 
support  activities?  If  so,  what  objections  does 
the  Department  have  to  a  completely  free 
float?  In  the  Department's  analysis,  how 
much  is  the  current  rate  of  inflation  wiping 
out  the  balance  of  trade  advantages  gained 
by  the  latest  devaluation? 

Answer:  The  United  States  has  not  under- 
taken any  commitment  to  intervene  in  the 
exchange  markets.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
that  intervention  might  be  useful  at  appro- 
priate times  to  facilitate  the  maintenance  of 
orderly  market  conditions,  but  each  nation. 
In  consultation  with  the  country  whose  cur- 
rency was  being  bought  or  sold,  would  deter- 
mine for  Itself  when  it  thought  such  inter- 
vention advisable  and  the  amount  of  its  in- 
tervention. Just  what  tactics  would  be  fol- 
lowed or  at  what  levels  Intervention  might  be 
undertaken  will  have  to  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  our  appraisal  of 
prevailing  market  conditions.  We  cannot 
therefore  give  any  estimate  of  how  much 
such  intervention  might  amount  to  If  un- 
dertaken or  under  what  conditions  it  may  be 
undertaken. 

Should  we  engage  In  Intervention  It  would, 
of  course,  be  possible  that  some  further  ex- 
change loss  might  be  sustained.  As  indicated 
In  our  recent  testimony  before  several  Con- 
gressional Committees,  we  believe,  however, 
that  we  now  have  an  exchange  rate  structure 
which  reflects  underlying  economic  reali- 
ties. There  will  be  no  further  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  that  would  result  in  the  sort  of 
losses  sustained  previously.  Moreover,  It 
would  not  be  our  intent  to  undertake  Inter- 
vention In  defense  of  exchange  rates  which 
are  Inappropriate. 

We  anticipate  that  In  a  reformed  mone- 
tary system  most  countries  will  want  to 
maintain  established  values  for  their  cur- 
rencies, although  provision  should  also  be 
made  for  floating  rates  which  may  be  ap- 
propriate in  particular  circumstances.  Also 
we  do  not  believe  there  should  be  Interven- 
tion by  ourselves  or  others  to  maintain  arti- 


ficially a  rate  which  Is  counter  to  basic  bal- 
ance of  payments  trends.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  one  should  disregard  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  disorderly  markets  and,  as 
was  stated  In  the  Communique  Issued  fol- 
lowing the  meeting  In  Paris  In  March  and  as 
noted  above,  we  have  agreed  that  mterven- 
tlon  might  be  useful  at  appropriate  times  to 
facilitate  the  maintenance  of  orderly  market 
conditions. 

The  rate  of  inflation  in  the  United  States 
so  far  this  year  Is  considerably  higher  than 
It  should  be  and  It  Is  Important  that  It  be 
curbed.  This  is  essential,  not  only  for  obvi- 
ous domestic  reasons  but  also,  as  your  ques- 
tion Indicates,  because  Inflation  could  erode 
the  benefits  to  our  competitive  position  de- 
rived from  the  devaluation.  In  assessing  the 
degree  of  such  erosion  one  must,  however, 
take  Into  account  the  rate  of  inflation  in 
other  countries.  Most  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries are  experiencing  inflation.  On  a  relative 
basis  we  have  not  lost  ground  but  this  is  no 
ground  for  complacency. 

Question  3:  WUl  the  "gold  window"  re- 
main closed? 

Answer:  On  August  16,  1971  the  United 
States  suspended  the  convertibility  of  the 
dollar  into  gold  and  other  reserve  assets. 
This  suspension  remains  In  effect. 

It  has  been  generally  recognized  that,  as 
part  of  a  satisfactory  reform  of  the  mone- 
tary system,  convertibility  of  currencies 
would  be  one  of  the  important  elements, 
but  that  the  Issue  Is  Intimately  related  to 
such  other  questions  as  Improving  the  proc- 
ess of  adjusting  payments  Imbalances  and 
the  future  role  of  various  reserve  assets.  At 
the  September  1972  meeting  of  the  IMP,  Sec- 
retary Shultz  outlined  a  series  of  proposals 
for  a  satisfactory  reform  and  he  stated  that 
after  a  transition  period  "the  United  States 
would  be  prepared  to  tmdertake  an  obliga- 
tion to  convert  official  foreign  dollar  holdings 
Into  other  reserve  assets  as  a  part  of  a  satis- 
factory system  much  as  I  have  suggested — 
a  system  assuring  effective  and  equitable 
operation  of  the  adjustment  process.  TTiat  de- 
cision will,  of  course,  need  to  rest  on  our 
reaching  a  demonstrated  capacity  during  the 
transitional  period  to  meet  the  obligation 
In  terms  of  our  reserve  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments position." 

Question:  (4)  Would  you  describe  the  de- 
tails of  the  Lend-Lease  settlement  negoti- 
ated with  the  Soviet  Union?  How  much  lend- 
lease  was  written  off? 

Answer:  As  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
concluded  last  October,  the  outstanding  So- 
viet lend  lease  obligations  will  be  settled  by 
Soviet  payments  to  the  United  States  of  an 
amount  of  at  least  $722  million  payable  over 
the  period  ending  July  1.  2001  $12  million 
was  paid  October  18,  1972.  $25  million  will  be 
paid  July  1,  1973,  and  $12  million  on  July 
1,  1976.  The  balance  will  be  paid  In  equal 
annual  Installments  ($24,071,429  for  each  of 
28  Installments  assuming  the  first  such  an- 
nual payment  is  on  July  1,  1974*)  ending 
on  July  1.  2(X)1.  The  exact  total  amount  will 
depend  upon  when  and  how  many  of  the 
four  allowable  annual  deferments  are  taken 
by  the  Soviets.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  take 
their  four  postponements  early  in  the  period. 
Interest  on  deferments  could  amount  to  as 
much  as  $37  million,  making  the  total 
amount  payable  between  now  and  2001  equal 
to  $759  million.  Such  deferments.  If  taken, 
will  nonetheless  be  repaid  by  July  1.  2001. 


•If  MFN  Is  granted  between  June  1  and 
December  1.  the  first  lend  lease  payment  Is 
due  not  more  than  thirty  days  thereafter.  If 
MFN  Is  granted  from  December  2  through 
May  31  of  the  following  year,  then  the  first 
lend  lease  payment  Is  due  on  July  1  of  that 
year.  The  earUest  payment  date  of  such  an- 
nual  Installments  Is  July   1,   1974. 
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and  win  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent 
per  annum.  The  British  pay  2  percent  In- 
terest on  any  deferments  and  are  permitted 
to  add  a  year  beyond  2001  for  each  defer- 
ment. The  settlement  also  Includes  remain- 
ing amounts  due  on  the  "pipeline  account" 
for  lend  lease  goods  delivered  (approximately 
$45  million  due)  to  the  Soviets  Immediately 
after  World  War  II  and  for  which  they  have 
been  paying  since  1954.  Soviet  payments  since 
1954  of  principal  and  Interest  to  the  U.S. 
against  this  account  amount  to  $199  million. 

In  negotiating  a  settlement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  U.S.  Government  has  not  "writ- 
ten off"  any  amount  of  the  lend-lease  pro- 
vided during  World  War  II.  The  lend-lease 
aid  was  rendered  to  foreign  governments, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  under  "Master 
Lend-Lease  Agreements,"  which  provided  for 
future  determination  of  the  amount  and 
terms  of  settlement. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  lend-lea.se  It  was 
recognized  that  the  assistance  provided  could 
not  be  subjected  to  normal  commercial  pro- 
cedures. In  negotiating  settlements  under 
the  "Master  Lend-Lease  Agreements"  after 
the  war,  no  compensation  was  requested  for 
articles  lost,  consumed  or  destroyed  during 
the  war.  Nor  was  compensation  sought  for 
military-  supplies  and  equipment  under  the 
controlof  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  respective 
allied  governments  wlien  the  war  ended.  It 
wfvs  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
payment  only  for  lend-lease  goods  In  the 
possession  of  other  countries  at  the  end  of 
the  war  which  were  of  a  civilian  t>-pe,  useful 
in  a  peacetime  economy  of  the  recipient 
country. 

In  seeking  a  settlement  of  the  lend-lease 
account  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  has  always  followed  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  policies,  described  above,  which 
governed  lend-lease  settlements  with  other 
governments.  It  was  the  1945  settlement 
with  the  British,  the  principal  beneficiaries 
of  lend-lease  aid.  which  provided  guidelines 
for  settlements  with  other  countries.  During 
the  Initial  negotiations  in  1948  the  United 
States  asked  the  USSR  to  pay  $1.3  billion  as 
the  first  step  In  the  negotiating  process,  while 
the  USSR  offered  $170  million.  During  sub- 
sequent negotiations  in  1951-52.  the  United 
States  figure  was  reduced  to  $800  million 
while  the  USSR  Increased  Its  offer  to  $300 
million.  The  claim  was  ultimately  settled 
last  fall  for  $722  million. 


CAMBODIA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
important  that  we  not  permit  the  daily 
revelations  about  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's lawlessness  on  the  domestic  front 
to  obscure  or  divert  our  attention  from 
its  lawlessness  abroad. 

The  bombing  in  Cambodia  continues, 
with  no  grant  of  authority  from  Con- 
gress and  with  no  colorable  claim  of  any 
constitutional  basis.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  63  to  19  vote  today  in  the  other  body 
to  cut  off  all  funding  for  bombing  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  Considered  together  with 
our  219  to  188  vote  in  favor  of  a  similar 
provision  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  demon- 
strates that  Congress  has  finally  decided 
to  end  our  military  involvement  in  Indo- 
china and  to  reassert  its  constitutional 
authority  over  military  and  foreign 
policy. 

Anthony  Lewis  wrote  another  of  his 
excellent  columns  for  today's  New  York 
Times,  and  I  include  it  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks; 


Crimes  or  State 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

BosTOK,  May  30. — On  85  successive  days 
now,  without  any  authority  In  law,  American 
planes  have  bombed  Cambodia.  The  latest 
official  figures,  for  April,  showed  that  the 
average  dally  tonnage  had  risen  to  nearly  one 
and  one-half  the  amount  dropped  on  North 
Vietnam  during  the  Christmas  bombing  cam- 
paign. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  bombs  dropped  by  B- 
52'3  and  fighter-bombers  actually  kill  people 
and  destroy  their  village  civilization.  A  New 
York  Times  correspondent,  Sydney  Schan- 
berg,  recently  filed  an  Impressively  meticu- 
lous account  of  what  the  United  States  has 
done  to  Cambodia  In  these  last  months. 

"Sometimes  the  devastation  is  continuous 
for  several  miles,"  he  wrote  of  a  trip  along  a 
road  from  Phnom  Penh.  "Ashes,  broken  cook- 
ing pots,  shattered  banana  and  mango  trees, 
twisted  corrugated  iron  roofing  and  some- 
times the  concrete  stilts  of  a  house  reaching 
toward  nothingness — that  Is  all  that  Is  left. 
A  few  people  wander  forlornly  through  the 
rubble.  .  .  ." 

Cambodia  Is  a  small  peasant  country  In  a 
far-away  place,  and  few  Americans  know  or 
care  much  about  it.  But  we  might  care  about 
the  reputation  the  United  States  Is  acquiring 
as  the  country  that  over  the  last  decade  has 
killed  more  innocent  people  and  destroyed 
more  homes  and  crops  than  any  other.  And 
above  all.  at  this  time  of  heightened  con- 
stitutional sensibility,  we  should  care  about 
what  this  lawless  warmaklng  Is  doing  to  our 
own  institutions. 

Even  President  Johnson,  when  he  began 
bombing  North  Vietnam  in  1965.  did  not  do 
so  as  an  act  of  naked  Presidential  fiat.  By 
whatever  means  he  had  persuaded  Congress 
to  prove  It,  he  did  have  the  authority  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  to  attack  North 
Vietnam.  Indeed,  he  was  so  conscious  of  the 
problem  of  authority  that  he  used  to  keep  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  In  his  pocket  and  bring 
It  out  when  he  was  asked  questions  about 
the  bombing. 

There  Is  no  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  any 
more;  with  the  agreement  of  President  Nixon, 
Congress  has  repealed  it.  There  is  no  other 
law  that  anyone  has  interpreted  to  authorize 
war  on  Cambodia.  The  U.S.  is  not  party  to 
any  treaty  covering  that  country.  It  may  be 
reiterating  the  obvious  to  say  so,  but  there 
simply  is  no  basis  in  law  for  the  current 
bombing. 

The  lawjers  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  made  no  serious  effort  to  Justify 
the  war  on  Cambodia  In  terms  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  laws.  The  one  person  I  know 
who  has  is  Prof.  Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  who  tried  the  other  day 
In  The  New  York  Time-s.  His  argument  was 
an  object  lession  In  self-destruction. 

It  Is  an  "Inappropriate  moment"  to  stop 
bombing  Cambodia.  Professor  Rostow  argued. 
We  cannot  "assure  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam"  unless  we  get  'hostile  forces"  out 
of  sanctuaries  In  neighboring  countries.  The 
Cambodian  Government,  like  others.  Is  en- 
titled to  call  In  others  for  help  In  collective 
self-defense. 

As  a  matter  of  military  policy,  those  argu- 
ments would  doubtless  persuade  some  peo- 
ple. But,  Inconveniently,  the  United  States 
Constitution  dees  not  confide  such  Judg- 
ments to  the  President.  The  power  to  declare 
w.ir  is  committed  to  Congress. 

How  sad  It  is  to  read  such  stuff  from  a 
man  who  once  understood  that  the  end  can- 
not justify  the  means  in  this  country,  that 
the  Constitution  Is  for  bad  times  and  good. 
Eugene  Rostow  was  eloquent  when  he  fought 
the  Internment  of  Japanese-Americans  In 
World  War  II.  Now  he  tells  us  that  It  would 
be  "constitutionally  irresponsible"  to  stop 
the  President  from  waging  his  own  war. 

Congress  Is  at  last  moving  to  stop  the 
unlawful  American  destruction  of  Cambodia. 
But  as  it  does,  it  must  beware  of  an  effort 


by  the  Presldeufs  men  to  reverse  the  consti- 
tutional burden  of  proof.  They  want  the 
Constitution  to  read:  "The  President  may 
wage  war  unless  Congress  stops  him."  But  it 
does  not  say  that.  It  does  net  put  on  Congress 
the  burden  of  overcoming  Inertia,  and  pos- 
sibly overriding  a  veto;  It  Is  up  to  those  who 
want  war  to  obtain  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

What  has  gone  on  these  last  85  days  Is  in 
Its  way  more  serious  than  Watergate,  more 
depressing  In  Its  demonstration  of  how  far 
we  have  gone  in  the  corruption  of  our  con- 
stltuticnal  Ideals.  For  the  most  eminent  men 
In  our  Government — not  Just  policemen  and 
political  hatchetmen — have  carried  out  acts 
that  they  well  knew  were  illegal. 

Like  Adolph  Eichman.  they  can  argue  that 
they  were  only  following  orders.  But  in  this 
country  no  superior's  order  is  lawful  if  It  Is 
In  fact  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws. 

Law  students  learn  early-on  that  killing 
without  lawful  authority  is  murder.  The 
point  has  escaped  the  White  House  assistants 
and  Pentagon  and  State  Department  officials 
who  have  carried  out  the  President's  uncon- 
stitutional orders  to  bomb  Cambodia.  But 
some  less  exalted  men  have  begun  to  under- 
stand. One  of  the  B-52  crew  members  on 
Guam,  a  Sergeant  Slmerly,  said  "We're  still 
killing  hundreds  of  people  every  day,  and  for 
what?  When  I  came  Into  the  Air  Force,  we 
had  a  mission:  peace.  Right  now  I'm  a  oa'"- 
kUler." 


CONGRESSMAN  GONZALEZ  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE 
ELDERLY  HOMEOWNERS  WITH 
GREATER  FINANCIAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez  >  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Congress  affirms  the 
national  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family.  This  goal  is  becoming  harder 
and  harder  to  achieve,  especially  for  the 
elderly,  and  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
tion  that  wxiuld  provide  elderly  home- 
owners 'With  greater  financial  security. 

This  bill,  entitled  the  Home  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1973  would  allow  elderly  peo- 
ple to  borrow  money  from  the  GoveiTi- 
ment  to  prevent  a  foreclosure  on  their 
home  if  they  are  temporarily  unable  to 
meet  their  mortgage  payments  because 
of  illness  or  reduced  income. 

They  could  borrow  enoush  to  cover  up 
to  12  monthly  payments  under  this  leg- 
islation. 

Elderly  homeowners  could  also  borrow 
up  to  $5,000  at  low  interest  from  the 
Government  to  make  repairs  on  their 
homes  which  they  otherwise  could  not 
afford. 

The  interest  rate  would  be  3  percent 
and  for  people  unable  to  afford  even  that, 
the  loan  would  be  interest-free  with  re- 
payment of  the  principal  deferred  for 
their  lifetimes. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  revolving  fund 
of  $50  million  for  the  two  loan  programs. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  earnestly 
needed  to  help  the  elderly  of  this  Nation 
keep  their  pride  in  themselves  and  in 
their  property.  More  than  13,600.00C 
elderly  people  own  their  ovm  homes,  but 
their  average  household  income  is  a  mert 
$3,700. 

The  double  problem  of  a  limited  in- 
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come  and  advancing  age  make  it  very 
difficult  for  many  of  them  to  keep  their 
homes.  And  with  the  current  rate  of  in- 
flation the  cost  of  upkeep  and  repair  in 
these  times  is  far  beyond  their  reach. 

I  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  we  help 
the  elderly  people  keep  and  maintain 
what  for  them  has  been  a  lifetime  in- 
vestment. As  citizens  of  this  great  Na- 
tion they  should  be  able  to  live  out  their 
lives  in  their  own  homes  and  in  a  manner 
that  gives  them  dignity. 


ARMS  POLICY  IN  PERSIAN 
GULF  AREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  there  have  been  a  series 
of  confirmed  reports  about  enormous 
arms  sales  to  certain  states  in  the  oil- 
rich  Persian  Gulf  which  are  friends  of 
the  United  States. 

Congress  was  certainly  not  given 
much  of  a  warning  about  this  apparent 
major  element  of  our  emerging  Persian 
Gulf  policy.  In  the  President's  1973  re- 
port to  Congress  on  our  foreign  policy 
and  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  foreign 
policy  report  for  1972,  emphasis  was 
placed  on  stability  and  cooperation  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  fostering  orderly  de- 
velopment and  maintaining  close  and 
friendly  ties  in  order  to  assure  access  to 
oil.  The  Secretary's  report  did  make  ref- 
erence to  United  States  support  for  "a 
reasonable  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion of  regional  defense  forces,  particu- 
larly those  of  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia." 

ARMS    CONTRACTS 

But  developments  of  recent  months 
might  suggest  that  support  for  economic 
development  and  close  political  ties  are 
peripheral  aspects  of  a  policy  increas- 
ingly centered  on  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  defense  arsenals  of  the 
many  states  bordering  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Consider  what  we  know  now : 

Iran,  an  ally,  is  contracting  to  buy 
over  $2.5  billion  worth  of  arms  over  the 
next  several  years. 

Saudi  Arabia,  a  friend  of  the  United 
States,  has.  under  an  ongoing  program 
with  the  U.S.  Navy,  bought  over  $600 
million  worth  of  equipment  and  train- 
ing. There  are  today  $1  billion  pending 
in  additional  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
another  $500  million  cash  program  for 
the  Army.  To  this,  there  must  be  tagged 
on  an  unexplained  request  by  the  admin- 
istration for  $20  million  in  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  credits  ."or  Saudi  Arabia  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Kuwait  is  about  to  sign  contracts  with 
the  United  States  amounting  to  $600 
million. 

Bahrain  receives  some  fees  from  the 
United  States  which  enable  the  U.S. 
Navy's  Mideast  force  to  station  itself 
there. 

A  U.S.  military  mission  has  been  visit- 
ing several  of  the  smaller  Persian  Gulf 
States  and  this  mission  will  probably 
result  in  further  contracts. 

A  Communist-supported  rebellion  in 
one  province  of  Oman  is  taking  place  and 


the  United  States,  Britain,  and  some  of 
our  Middle  East  friends — Saudi  Arabia, 
Iran.  Abu  Dhabi  and  Jordan — are  help- 
ing, in  one  way  or  another,  to  stamp  it 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  these  activities 
have  received  careful  attention  over  a 
period  of  years  but  others  appear  to  be 
quick  responses  to  immediate,  perceived 
needs.  The  net  impression  left,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  appropriate  policy  explanations, 
is  that  we  are  willing  to  sell  just  about 
everything  these  Persian  Gulf  states 
want  and  will  buy. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  re- 
quests of  these  countries  to  buy  equip- 
ment involve  their  sense  of  threats  to 
their  own  security.  There  is  much  in- 
ternal instability  in  most  of  these  states 
and  distrust  among  them — even  among 
recipients  of  U.S.  arms.  And  there  is  the 
external  threat,  some  states  perceive, 
from  the  nearby,  more  radical  states — 
Iraq  and  People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen.  But  one  wonders  whether  the 
potential  threat  of  Iraq — the  recipient  of 
over  $1  billion  worth  of  arms  since 
1965 — and  Yemen,  which  receives  some 
Chinese  and  Soviet  aid  and  exports  some 
guerrilla  activity  to  neighboring  Oman, 
will  prove  to  be  as  much  a  threat  to  the 
calm  in  the  gulf  as  the  burgeoning  arms 
race  and  the  lack  of  peace  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  unfortunate  if, 
during  President  Brezhnev's  visit  to 
Washington,  arms  races  and  possible  lim- 
itations on  deliveries  in  the  Middle  East, 
both  in  tlie  Arab-Israeli  sphere  and  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  could  not  be  discussed. 
Unfortunately,  with  this  hope  goes  the 
realization  that  we  are  doing  most  of  the 
selling  and  may  not  want  even  to  discuss 
the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  not  to  express  fears 
or  make  any  dire  predictions.  I  merely 
feel  that  our  Government  must  be  more 
forthcoming  in  explaining  its  policies  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  why  it  is  embarking 
on  such  an  ambitious  arms  selling  pro- 
gram. There  may  be  compelling  argu- 
ments for  these  policies  but  they  need  to 
be  articulated.  We  must  not  become  arms 
merchants  in  this  important  area  merely 
because  of  the  arguments  often  used  that 
if  we  do  not  sell  arms,  others  will,  or  that 
arms  contracts  create  beneficial  inter- 
relationships which  last  because  of  the 
need  for  spare  parts,  or  that  our  balance- 
of-payments  problems  dictate  such 
action. 


ON  INTRODUCTION  OF  GASOLINE 
ALLOCATION  BILLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  week,  four  of  the  largest  oil 
companies  in  the  world  announced  allo- 
cation programs  for  their  customers.  All 
over  the  country,  independent  market- 
ers are  closing  down.  Cities  and  towns 
from  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  Rockport, 
Mass..  have  discovered  that  no  major 
firms  will  bid  for  gas  supply  contracts, 
thereby  jeoparding  police,  fire,  ambu- 
lance, and  other  essential  services.  The 


ad.Tiinistration  is  still  talking  about  a 
voluntary  allocation  program.  And 
amidst  all  this,  the  major  oil  companies 
are  recording  the  greatest  profits  in  their 
history.  A  number  of  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced recently  establishing  manda- 
tory allocation  programs  to  protect  in- 
dependent marketers  of  gasoline.  Today, 
I  am  introducing  two  bills  which  differ 
in  a  number  of  respects  from  the  exist- 
ing legislation. 

The  first  bill  authorizes  the  President 
to  Ellocate  all  forms  of  energy  when  he 
determines  that  serious  shortages  exist. 
Tliree  objectives  are  established  for  the 
allocation  program:  First,  the  protection 
of  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare:  sec- 
ond, the  maintenance  of  public  services; 
and  third,  the  preservation  of  an  eco- 
nomically sound  and  competitive  fuels 
and  energy  industry. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  investigate  the  marketing  prac- 
tices of  oil  companies  which  have  annual 
gross  revenues  of  more  than  SI  billion 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary- under  the  antitrust  laws  to  insure 
that  the  marketing  practices  of  these 
companies  are  not  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  viable  competitive  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry,  and  do  not 
result  in  a  foreclosure  to  independent 
marketers  of  supplies  from  these  com- 
panies. 

The  second  bill  makes  it  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Act  for  a  major  re- 
finer to  refuse  to  supply  its  independent 
customers  with  the  equivalent  percent- 
age of  gasoline  being  supplied  to  the  re- 
finer's marketers.  It  also  provides  that 
the  price  charged  independent  custom- 
ers— which  also  includes  State  and  local 
governments  and  public  authorities- 
does  not  increase  more  than  the  percent- 
age increase  being  charged  to  the  re- 
finer's affiliated  customers. 

The  bill  further  provides  that,  if  a  re- 
finer does  not  sell  at  least  10  percent  of 
its  gasoline  to  nonaffiliated  buyers,  it 
must  make  an  additional  10  percent  of 
its  supply  available  for  nonaffiliated  cus- 
tomers. The  provision  means  that  at 
least  10  percent,  and  up  to  20  percent, 
of  gasoline  supply  must  be  reserved  for 
independent  and  public  use. 

The  President  and  the  major  oil  com- 
panies have  called  for  conservation  and 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  during  the  gasoline  shortage. 
The  Congress  must  act  to  assure  that 
the  major  oil  companies  act  responsibly 
also. 


SOVIET  "EDUCATION  TAX" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Rees)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Isaac  Poltinnikov.  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  concerning  the  harassment  he 
and  his  family  are  undergoing  because  of 
their  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
announced  that  they  were  lifting  many 
of  the  restrictions  such  as  the  educa- 
tion tax  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
Jewish  citizens  desiring  to  emigrate  to 
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Israel.  This  letter  from  Dr.  Poltinnikov 
written  last  March  to  Jack  and  Evelyn 
Paller  of  my  26th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict clearly  demonstrates  that  these 
practices  have  not  disappeared. 

It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Poltinnikov  has 
been  a  loyal  Soviet  citizen  and  has  en- 
riched through  a  very  productive  career 
the  quality  of  life  in  his  country.  It  is 
disturbing  that  a  sincere  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  another  country  should  cause 
the  events  described  in  this  letter  to 
occur.  I  would  hope  that  practices  such 
as  this  will  cease  to  exist  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  new  Soviet  policy  on 
immigration  will  no  longer  result  in  op- 
pression to  those  wishing  to  emigrate. 

The  letter  follows: 

Isaac  Poltinnikov, 
NcvoaibiTsk,  V.S.S.R.,  March  17,  1973. 
Jack  and  Evelyn  Palueb, 
Lcs  Angeles,  Cat. 

Dear  Friends:  We  thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  March  5  (Our  Registration  No. 
N6803791  which  we  received  on  the  14th  of 
March.  We  are  touched  by  your  care,  your 
attention  to  ourselves  and  by  the  care  and 
attention  of  others  who  have  written  us.  Our 
family  has  now  been  trying  to  get  permis- 
sion to  leave  for  Israel  for  a  long,  long  time, 
but  as  of  right  now  we  stUl  do  not  get  per- 
mission from  the  authorities.  Lately  they 
started  to  promise  us  that  fairly  soon  they 
would  let  us  go.  However,  after  these 
promises,  weeks  and  months  are  passing  and 
permission  is  still  not  given.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  family  finds  It  to  be  a  hardship — 
a  precarious  situation. 

My  older  daughter,  Victoria  was  forced 
out  of  her  Job  at  the  end  of  1971  simply 
because  she  had  declared  her  desire  to  leave 
for  Israel.  She  suffered  greatly  at  that  time 
and  was  accused  of  being  a  traitor  to  the 
State  at  a  meeting  of  her  co-workers  which 
lasted  for  5  hours.  She  is  a  radiologist  and 
can  no  longer  get  any  work  In  her  specialty 
and  her  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  she  has  tuberculosis.  My  wife  Irma 
is  a  cardiologist.  After  severe  illness,  she 
stopped  working  about  five  years  ago. 

I  am  an  ophthalmologist.  For  a  long  time  I 
served  in  the  Army  as  a  military  doctor.  I 
retired  because  of  my  age,  and  illness,  at  the 
end  of  1971.  I  was  given  a  retirement  pen- 
sion for  my  many  years  of  service  and  this 
pension  was  the  basis  of  our  existence.  When 
I  declared  that  I  wanted  to  leave  for  Israel. 
I.  With  many  others,  had  to  submit  to  Inter- 
rogation, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  par- 
ticipated in  World  War  II.  received  many 
medals  and  served  in  the  Army  for  many 
years  as  an  authority  in  medical  fields,  and 
was  many  times  mentioned  favorably  by  the 
very  same  government  that  is  now  accusing 
me  of  treason  to  the  State.  In  November  of 
1972.  by  a  decision  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
trSSR.  I  was  deprived  of  my  retirement  pay 
and  military  rank.  No  one  thought  about 
how  I  was  to  live  from  now  on.  I  retired 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  but  they  made  me 
a  Private. 

Not  so  long  ago  my  wife  and  daughter 
were  arrested  simply  because  they,  together 
with  many  other  Jews,  appeared  to  petition 
the  Supreme  of  the  USSR,  and  this  brought 
my  wife  again  another  severe  heart  attack. 
At  the  end  of  1972,  my  84  year  old  father- 
in-law  (Dr.  Bernstein)  left  for  Israel.  We 
were  sure  that  after  permitting  our  very 
close  relatives  to  leave,  we  would  be  given 
permission  too.  but  as  of  right  now  we  can- 
not leave.  So  our  family  is  separated  and 
we  are  existing  entirely  from  the  sale  of  the 
possessions  we  have  accumulated.  It  Is  very 
difficult  for  us  to  exist  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

I  am  52.  my  wife  Irma  Is  50.  We  have  given 
the  Soviet  Union  our  best  jenrs — our  major 
strength,  and  for  example,  during  Just  my 
life   In  Novosibirsk,   I  performed  more  than 


3.000  operations  and  I  have  saved  the  sight 
of  many  human  beings.  I  have  many  letters 
from  people  saying  that  I  did  so  many  good 
things  for  Russia.  We  haven't  that  much 
longer  to  live.  I  can  count  on  ten  more  years 
and  we  would  like  the  years  remaining  to  us 
to  make  our  contribution  to  our  newly- 
reborn  nation,  our  old-new  country  which 
has  been  raised  from  the  ashes,  over  the 
bones  of  six  million  Jews  who  died  In  the 
Hitler  camps. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  know  what 
is  Jewish  national  culture.  Jewish  national 
tradition,  things  of  which  we  have  been  de- 
prived, not  officially,  since  officially  Jewish 
culture  Is  not  forbidden  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  we  are  deprived  of  Jewish  culture  In 
actuality.  In  the  earlier  years  there  were 
Jewish  schools,  Jewish  tmlversltles,  and  Jew- 
ish theatre  in  the  Soviet  regime  but  they 
have  all  disappeared.  Even  people  who  are 
as  old  as  I  am,  have  forgotten  the  Jewish 
language  and  our  children  don't  know  what 
It  is  all  about.  This  Is  because  when  a  man 
lives  outside  the  Jewish  milieu,  he  knows 
that  the  Jewish  language  and  Jewish  na- 
tional tradition  are  not  relevant  to  his 
everyday  life. 

Many  people  look  differently  at  the  ques- 
tion of  nationality.  We  believe  In  interna- 
tionalism. We  believe  that  nationalities  have 
their  rights  and  have  the  right  to  exist  as 
nationalities  and  to  have  national  pride.  At 
present  this  is  possible  If  a  people  have  their 
own  state.  This  does  not  mean  that  only  one 
nationality  must  live  In  Its  own  state.  This  Is 
a  private  personal  business  of  every  human 
being,  but  our  family  wants  to  live  In  Israel 
and  we  are  trying  to  achieve  that  openly  and 
strongly.  We  know  very  well  what  the  dif- 
floultles  are  and  what  the  difficulties  will  be. 
We  know  that  these  barriers  are  placed  be- 
fore us  by  the  government  and  they  are 
deliberate,  but  we  will  not  change  our 
minds — no  matter  what — and  for  this  we  are 
ready  to  suffer  all  of  the  consequences. 

We  received  many  letters  from  various  cit- 
ies In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  other 
countries.  In  the  letters  people  write  about 
being  ready  to  help  us.  We  are  thankful  to 
all  those  people  who  express  such  solidarity 
In  this  effort. 

We  wish  you  a  very  happy  and  pleasant 
Passover,  which  is  to  come  soon.  With  very 
best  wishes  to  you  and  your  family. 

Isaac,  Irma  and  Victoria  Poltinniko. 

P.S.  At  present  in  the  United  States  is  my 
youngster  daughter  Eleanor  and  her  hus- 
band Mark  Yampolskl  I  would  be  very  happy 
If  you  were  able  to  meet  with  them.  You  may 
receive  news  of  them  through  Rosalie  and 
Harry  Klelnhaus.  141  E.  89th  Street.  New 
York  10028,   (212)722-2625. 


JOHN  GABRIEL.  DISTINGUISHED 
CITIZEN,  TO  HEAD  YMCA 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  8,  Mr.  John  Gabriel  of  Montebello, 
Calif.,  will  be  installed  as  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  YMCA 
serving  the  cities  of  Monterey  Park. 
Montebello,  East  Los  Angeles,  Commerce 
and  South  San  Gabriel.  Mr.  Gabriel  will 
assume  his  new  post  at  a  dinner  given  at 
the  Montebello  Coimtry  Club. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  the  Montebello- 
East  Los  Angeles  area,  Mr.  Gabriel  has 
consistently  been  active  in  community 
affairs,  contributing  generously  of  both 
his  time  and  energy.  He  is  a  charter 
member  and  past  president  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Eastmond  Salvation 
Army,  and  a  past  president  of  the  city  of 


Montebello  public  recreation  facilities. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  his  church's 
board  of  trustees  for  the  past  15  years. 

Mr.  Gabriel  has  been  associated  with 
the  Beverly  Hospital  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  since  1966.  Along  with 
his  colleagues  on  the  board's  building 
and  finance  committee,  he  has  been  in- 
strimiental  in  the  present  expansion  of 
the  hospital,  which  is  a  pressing  need 
in  the  community. 

In  addition.  John  Gabriel  is  currently 
a  director  of  the  Armenian  Educational 
Foundation,  Inc.  Twice  a  year  for  the 
past  15  years,  he  has  given  awards 
through  the  Gabriel  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation to  outstanding  students  at  East 
Los  Angeles  College. 

At  the  State  level,  Mr.  Gabriel  is  a 
member  of  the  California  State  Sen- 
atorial Advisory  Committee  and  is  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Retirement  Committee. 

John  Gabriel  has  also  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  business  life  of  his 
community.  He  is  the  founder,  owner, 
and  president  of  five  corporations  located 
in  Santa  Fe  Springs  and  Montebello,  and 
is  well  known  in  the  business  world  as  the 
only  independent  owner  of  a  combined 
manufactiu-ing  paper  board  mill  and  cor- 
rugated container  plant  in  the  11  West- 
ern States.  In  1955,  Mr.  Gabriel  was  a  co- 
founder  of  the  Qarfleld  Bank  of  Monte- 
bello and  Monterey  Park.  Since  then,  he 
has  served  as  a  member  of  its  board  of 
directors  and  its  executive  committee. 
Presently,  he  Is  also  serving  as  a  director 
of  the  Constitution  Savings  and  Loan 
Association. 

Mr.  Gabriel's  activities  in  the  Monte- 
bello. East  Los  Angeles.  Monterey  Park 
and  Commerce  YMCA  include  a  charter 
membership,  and  the  general  chairman- 
ship of  the  current  support  campaign.  He 
now  assumes  the  duties  of  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  board  of  managers. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Chet  Holifield,  dean  of  the  Califor- 
nia delegation,  joins  me  in  congratulating 
Mr.  Gabriel  on  his  election  as  chairman. 
His  record  of  past  achievement  assures 
us  tiiat  his  term  wHl  be  a  very  successful 
and  fruitful  one.  The  districts  and  com- 
munities which  we  represent  are  certain- 
ly fortunate  in  having  as  willing  and  able 
a  person  as  John  Gabriel  working  to  im- 
prove community  life. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  250.000  children  will  be  in- 
jured while  attending  summer  camp  this 
year.  One  more  camp  season  will  pass 
without  the  necessary  regulatory  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  these  tragedies. 

Today.  Congressman  Peter  Peyser  and 
I.  along  with  approximately  48  of  our 
colleagues  are  reintroducing  legislation 
to  institute  minimum  Federal  safety 
standards  for  youth  camps.  We  have  been 
attempting  to  establish  these  standards 
for  the  adequate  protection  of  our  chil- 
dren for  over  5  years  with  few  visible 
results. 

During   the   92d   Congress,    a   youth 
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camp  safety  survey  was  authorized  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  This  extremely  sketchy  survey  has 
just  recently  been  made  available  to  the 
Congress.  It  unfortimately  confirms  our 
worst  suspicions.  The  GAO  reports  that 
at  least  65  percent  of  the  accidents  oc- 
curring in  their  nationwide  sample  of 
camps  could  have  been  prevented  by 
better  supervision  or  higher  standards  of 
camp  maintenance  and  administration. 
Still  nothing  is  done.  Only  five  States — 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  Hampshire — have  even 
the  barest  laws  or  regiilations  pertaining 
to  can-p  safety  or  they  have  absolutely 
no  regulatory  legislation.  There  is  no  es- 
timate of  the  number  of  deaths  or  in- 
juries that  go  unrecorded,  yet  we  still 
hesitate. 

No  legislation  or  system  can  remove  all 
the  risks  for  children  at  camp  or  any- 
where else,  but  is  it  not  our  responsibility 
to  safeguard  as  best  we  can.  those  who 
are  least  able  to  protect  themselves? 

On  January  9  of  this  year,  Mr.  Peyser 
and  I  introduced  identical  legislation  in 
the  form  of  H.R.  1486.  If  you  have  not 
already  expressed  an  interest  in  cospon- 
soring  this  bill  we  hope  that  you  will 
look  into  the  legislation  and  follow  the 
hearings  which  I  hope  to  schedule  in  the 
near  future. 


REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
CHET  HOLIFIELD  ON  REORGA- 
NIZATION PLAN  NO.  2  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  several  developments  in  regard 
to  the  implementation  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1973  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  Waldie  Resolution.  House  Reso- 
lution 382.  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  I  in- 
sert, herewith,  a  copy  of  a  Dear  Colleague 
letter  which  my  colleague,  Frank  Hor- 
TON.  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee,  and  I  sent  out  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  with  attachments.  The  ma- 
terial is  self-explanatory,  and  will  indi- 
cate that  a  major  source  of  opposition  to 
the  reorganization  plan  has  been 
removed. 

The  plan  creates  a  new  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  consolidates  a  number  of 
enforcement  activities  which  should  im- 
prove the  ability  of  our  Government  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  drug  trafficking. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wnshington.  DC.  May  31, 1973. 

Dear  Colleagxte:  The  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  reported  that 
Waldie  Resolution  (H.  Res  382)  disapprov- 
ing Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  by  a  vote  of 
23  to  17.  The  undersigned  supported  the  Re- 
organization Plan  by  voting  against  the  dis- 
approval resolution.  Under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion statute,  neither  the  Reorganization  Plan 
nor  the  disapproving  resolution  can  be 
amended  by  the  Committee  or  by  the  House. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  Waldie  resolu- 
tion wUl  be  considered  by  the  House  on 
Thursday.  June  7,  1973. 

As  a  result  of  the  bearings  and  numerous 
conferences  between  the  Administration, 
members  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  representatives  of  the  Amer- 


ican Federation  of  Government  Employees 
and  the  AFL-CIO,  certain  agreements  have 
been  arrived  at  to  resolve  areas  of  disagree- 
ment which  had  not  been  resolved  prior  to 
the  vote  of  our  Committee. 

We  are  attaching  certain  documents  Indi- 
cating the  withdrawal  of  opposition  to  the 
Reorganization  Plan  by  organized  labor,  the 
substance  of  the  crucial  portion  of  the  agree- 
ments reached,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  We 
have  Introduced  H.R.  8246  In  furtherance  of 
the  agreements. 

We  believe  that  the  results  of  this  pro- 
cedure of  negotiation  will  have  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  and,  at  the  same  time,  will 
insure  more  effective  enforcement  of  the 
drug  control  laws.  Therefore,  we  felt  It  was 
Important  for  us  to  bring  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  each  Member  of  the  House. 

In  light  of  these  changes,   we   hope   that 
you  will  support  the  Plan. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chet  Holifield, 
Frank  Horton. 


Office  of  Management  and  BtnKiET, 

Washington.  D.C..  May  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  President  con- 
tinues to  be  most  Interested  In  taking  those 
steps  necessary  to  ensure  the  most  effective 
possible  Federal  drug  law  enforcement.  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  consolidation  of 
drug  law  enforcement  functions  proposed  to 
the  Congress  In  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1973  is  essential  to  this  effort. 

Serious  opposition  to  the  Plan  has  been 
articulated  by  organized  labor  and  other  in- 
terested parties  based  on  the  assertion  that 
the  Plan  would  adversely  affect  the  nation's 
capabUlty  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  illegal 
alien  control  because  it  would  transfer  ap- 
proximately 900  Immigration  inspectors  from 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
to  the  Bureau  of  Customs.  These  concerns 
appear  to  have  been  in  part  responsible  for 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  May  22.  1973,  In 
recommending  disapproval  of  the  Plan. 

Discussions  with  representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  members  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  subse- 
quent to  the  Committee's  action  have  led  us 
to  conclude  that  the  transfers  envislonefl  by 
Part  2  of  the  Plan  should  not  take  place 
pending  further  Congressional  and  Adminis- 
tration review  of  the  Illegal  alien  issue. 

We  would  therefore  propose  to  make  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Plan  Inoperable  by  statute  prior 
to  July  1,  1973.  Draft  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  objective  Is  attached. 

We  urge  speedy  Congressional  approval  of 
both  this  bill  and  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1973. 

Sincerely. 

Roy  L.  Ash, 

Director. 


Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington.  DC,  May  30.  1973. 
Hon.    Carl   Albert. 

Speaker   of   the   House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  Thursday  June  7, 
the  House  will  consider  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval ( H.  Res.  382 )  filed  against  the  Pres- 
ident's Drug  Law  Enforcement  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  (Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1973).  In  essence,  the  Plan  provides  for  con- 
solidation of  federal  drug  law  enforcement 
activities  to  increase  their  effectiveness  In 
combatting  the  vicious  drug  menace  facing 
our  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  contemplated  transfers  of 
personnel  from  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau 
of  Customs,  serious  opposition  had  earlier 
been  voiced  by  organized  labor  based  pri- 
marily on  the  assertion  that  the  Plan  would 


adversely  affect  the  Nations  capability  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  Illegal  alien  con- 
trol. Fortunately,  as  you  are  aware,  these  dif- 
ferences have  now  been  resolved  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  outlined  to  you  In  Roy  Ash's 
letter  of  May  29. 

From  experience  as  a  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  as  a  Federal  prosecutor,  and  as  Sec- 
retary of  HEW,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
terrible  toll  In  both  material  and  human  re- 
sources taken  by  drug  related  activities.  Nar- 
cotics networks  know  no  boundaries.  Their 
tentacles  span  local,  state,  and  international 
borders.  They  reach  into  the  most  affluent 
suburbs  at  the  same  time  they  are  reaching 
into  the  poorest  urban  ghetto  They  affect 
all  races,  all  ages,  and  all  income  groups. 

The  emphasis  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
area  of  narcotics  must  be  upon  locating  and 
destroying  the  hubs  of  these  narcotics  net- 
works and  at  bringing  to  Justice  those  at  the 
top  who  would  make  millions  in  the  illegal 
sales  of  drugs.  A  single,  effective  national 
agency  with  adequate  funds  and  manpower 
can  best  combat  these  networks.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  unified  drug  enforcement  agency 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  will  provide 
this  country-  with  Just  such  a  mechanism  to 
combat  Interstate  and  International  nar- 
cotics trafficking. 

Because  of  the  urgency  and  importance  of 
the  problem,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  now 
move  with  dispatch  to  carry-out  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2.  Your  support  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson. 

Attorney   General. 

American  Peder.*tion  of  Govern- 
ment Employees, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Statement — AFGE  Position  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1973,  May  30,  1973 
In  response  to  Congressional  and  union 
concerns  regarding  the  Illegal  alien  problem 
facing  the  United  States,  the  Administration 
has  agreed  to  place  additional  emphasis  on 
the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Administration  has  agreed  to 
seek  repeal  of  Section  2  of  the  Plan  and 
until  such  legislation  is  enacted  to  not  Im- 
plement the  controversial  Section  2  of  the 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  which  would  re- 
move the  Immigration  inspection  function 
from  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

We  will  support  this  Administration  effort 
to  deal  with  the  fiood  of  Illegal  aliens  and 
find  that  it  is  consistent  with  Labor's  support 
of  H.R.  982  to  help  alleviate  the  United 
States  unemployment  crisis. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  has  the  critlctJly 
Important  goal  of  mounting  an  all-out  of- 
fensive on  Illegal  drugs  by  consolidating  the 
drug  law  enforcement  activities  in  a  new 
agency  within  the  Justice  Department.  While 
not  agreeing  with  all  the  detaUs  of  the  Plan, 
the  AFGE  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  need  to  pursue  the  fight  against  illicit 
drugs. 

Therefore,  based  on  the  Administration 
agreement  not  to  implement  Section  2  pend- 
ing Its  repeal  and  the  overriding  Adminis- 
tration concern  for  the  efficacy  of  Its  drug 
enforcement  program,  the  AFGE  has  agreed 
to  cease  all  lobbying  and  other  activities 
designed  to  defeat  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
In  the  Congress.  In  effect,  this  means  AFGE 
has  withdrawn  its  previous  objections  to 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  ATL-CIO 
Is  in  full  accord  with  this  position. 

Clyde  M.  Webber. 

AFGE  Accepts  Administration   AsstiRANcEs. 

WrTHDRAWs  OpposmoN  TO  Reorganization 

Plan  No.  2 

The  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  AFL-CIO,  which  represents  625.- 
000  Federal  employees,  today  expressed  satis- 
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faction  with  the  Administration's  propoeal 
to  make  Inoperative  Section  2  of  its  Govern- 
ment Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  which  the 
Union  had  strenuously  opposed  because  of 
the  deleterious  effect  it  would  have  had  upon 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
"We  accept  In  good  faith  the  Adminis- 
tration's assurances  that  it  will  propose  leg- 
islation which  would  set  aside  Section  2.  and 
until  such  legislation  is  enacted  It  will  not 
implement  Section  2,"  AFGE  National  Presi- 
dent Clyde  M.  Webber  announced. 

"We  also  accept  at  full  value  the  Adminis- 
tration's views  that  defeat  of  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  would  seriously  delay  and 
impair  its  program  to  wage  all  out  war  on 
the  illegal  drug  menace." 

Based  on  these  assurances,  Webber  an- 
nounced AFGE  will  no  longer  actively  oppose 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2. 

"We  also  want  to  assure  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Federal  employees  in  the  Congress 
that  we  appreciate  the  support  and  assist- 
ance they  have  given  us  in  our  effort  to 
preserve  and  Improve  the  national  effort  to 
contain  the  flood  of  illegal  aliens  into  the 
U.S.."  he  said. 

Webber  had  told  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Government  Operations 
that  AFGE  opposed  Section  2  of  the  Plan 
because  the  proposed  transfer  of  1.000  INS 
Inspectors  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs  "will 
lead  to  demoralization  and  to  the  loss  of 
time  and  effort  at  all  levels." 

"The  Administration's  agreement  to  with- 
draw Section  2  of  the  Plan  will  avoid  this 
situation,"  he  said. 

"AFGE  agrees,  of  course,  that  it  is  criti- 
cally important  to  mount  an  all-out  offen- 
sive on  Illegal  drugs  by  consolidating  the 
drug  law  enforcement  activities.  While  not 
agreeing  with  all  of  the  details  of  the  Plan, 
the  AFL-CIO  and.  therefore,  the  AFGE.  are 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  need  to  pur- 
sue the  fight  against  Illicit  drugs." 

Webber  stated.  "While  the  Plan  Is  not 
perfect.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  any  pro- 
longed delay  in  the  fight  against  the  Illicit 
drug  traffic." 

For  further  Information  contact:  Clyde  M. 
Webber,  National  President.  AFGE:  Leo  M. 
Pellerzi.  General  Counsel,  AFGE.  1325  Massa- 
chusetts. Avenue.  N.W..  Washington,  DC. 
20005.   Phone:    (202)    737-8700. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  2  YEARS  LATER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ftjlton)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago. 
almost  to  the  day,  on  May  26,  1971.  the 
House  defeated  by  a  significant  margin 
my  resolution  to  establish  a  select  com- 
mittee to  study  the  energy  resources  of 
this  Nation. 

E>espite  the  fact  that  the  resolution  had 
well  over  100  cosponsors  which  would 
generally  indicate  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port the  bill  was  handily  defeated.  The 
reasons  for  its  defeat  were  several  but 
outstanding  among  them  was  the  fact 
that  several  committee  chairmen  in  the 
House  objected  to  the  committee  on 
grounds  that  such  a  body  would  intrude 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  com- 
mittees. Several  of  them  further  stated 
that  if  the  resolution  were  defeated  they 
would,  in  the  near  future,  hold  hearings 
on  that  area  of  energy  matters  which 
fell  within  their  jurisdiction. 

That  was  2  years  ago  last  Friday  and 
to  my  knowledge  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  EviNS*  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  no  sustained  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  problem  by  any  commit- 
tee in  the  House  and  no  legislation  of  any 


significance  to  alleviate  our  energy  prob- 
lems has  been  reported  or  passed. 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  condemn  or 
criticize.  It  Is  simply  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  done  almost  nothing  in  the 
2  years  since  these  assurances  were  given 
on  this  floor  that  something  would  be 
done. 

What  has  transpired  in  the  meantime 
is  a  tragedy  and  disgrace.  Today  we  have 
gasoline  shortages  with  service  station 
operators  going  out  of  business  or  forced 
to  curtail  operations  and  motorists  im- 
able  to  fill  their  tanks.  We  have  trial 
balloons  floated  proposing  an  imbeliev- 
able  5-  to  10-cent-a-gallon  increase  In 
Federal  gasoline  taxes,  a  most  regressive 
tax  and  a  most  perplexing  proposal  for 
meeting  our  energy  needs. 

Today  we  have  to  import  more  and 
more  of  our  crude  oil  from  the  unstable 
Middle  East  in  an  energy  supply  effort 
which  not  only  should  be  unnecessary 
but  which  is  a  critical  factor  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  today  and 
threatens  to  grow  larger  in  the  months 
ahead  unless  something  is  done. 

Just  yesterday  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, that  dubious  protector  of  the 
public  interest,  voted  to  grant  an  uncon- 
scionable 73  percent  increase  in  new  nat- 
ural gas  to  three  firms.  This  is  just  an- 
other step  toward  total  deregulation  of 
this  energy  resource,  a  step  which  the  in- 
dustry has  long  sought  and  a  step  which 
this  administration,  with  its  anticon- 
simier  bias,  supports. 

The  public  is  soon  going  to  be  search- 
ing to  place  the  blame  for  this  disgrace- 
ful and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  avoid- 
able energy  crunch.  It  will  be  at  first  very 
fashionable  to  blame  the  energy  industry 
because  they  control  the  resources.  But 
it  is  the  Government  which  should  set  the 
national  policy  on  energy  and  soon  the 
public  will  realize  that  we  have  been 
totally  inoperative  and  inactive  through 
our  failure  to  undertake  let  alone  carry 
out  this  responsibility. 

While  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 
matter  in  the  very  near  future  because 
it  is  my  hope  it  will  become  an  issue  for 
public  debate  right  here  in  this  body,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  matter 
and  focus  their  attention  on  the  fact  that 
we  have  failed  to  act  while  this  energy 
shortage,  whether  real,  contrived,  or  a 
mixed  bag  of  each,  has  reached  threaten- 
ing proportions  which  far  transcend  our 
inability  to  gas  our  autos  or  fuel  our 
homes. 


THE  CONGRESS  AND  INDOCHINA 

'Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permi.s.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
of  "new  understandings"  on  Indochina, 
full  of  promise  and  just  around  the 
corner — if  only  we  do  not  "tie"  the  Presi- 
dent's hands.  EUplomatic  efforts  to  bring 
peace  closer  are  of  course  most  welcome 
and  should  continue.  We  must  not, 
however,  l-^se  sight  of  the  realities.  One 
raality  is  that  the  situation  in  Indochina 
defies  any  quick  solution,  and  could 
easily  deteriorate.  Another  is  that  the 
administration,  unless  Congress  acts  to 
assert  its  own  responsibilities,  will  con- 


tinue to  claim  uncontested  authority  to 
use  military  force,  or  the  threat  of  force 
in  Indochina. 

The  U.S.  bombing  in  Cambodia  is  the 
most  blatant  abuse  of  Presidential  au- 
thority at  present.  However,  even  should 
the  administration  decide  on  its  own  to 
halt  the  bombing  tomorrow,  air  strikes 
in  Indochina  could  be  resumed  at  any 
time.  Unless  Congress  acts,  what  as- 
surance do  we  have  now  that  we  will 
not  awake  some  morning  to  a  new  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Indochina,  un- 
dertaken by  the  administration  in  the 
name  of  "maintaining  peace"? 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  recent  strong 
expressions  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress to  assert  congressional  responsibil- 
ity in  this  area.  The  Senate  has  been 
able  to  move  ahead  with  various  legisla- 
tive initiatives,  which  we  may  expect  to 
have  before  us  sooner  or  later.  In  the 
meantime,  the  House  should  take  action 
itself  at  the  first  appropriate  opportunity. 
War  powers  legislation  would  seem  to 
offer  one  such  early  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
stop  the  U.S.  military  actions  still  going 
on  or  threatened  in  Indochina,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  all  of  our  combat 
forces  have  been  removed  and  our  pris- 
oners returned.  I  insert  in  the  Rfcord 
a  most  timely  editorial  concerning  In- 
dochina and  realities.  v,-hi:h  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Time?  c>n  May  31.  I 
believe  that  the  "challenge"  applies 
equally  to  the  House: 

Challenge  to  the  Senate 

Administration  efforts  to  defer  or  deflect 
Senate  action  to  cut  off  all  funds  for  United 
States  military  operations  In  Cambodia  and 
Laos  represent  a  dangerous  flight  from 
reality  on  two  vital  issues. 

The  Administration  appears  to  assume 
that; 

(1)  Even  after  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  "peace  with  honor"  in  Indochina  and 
the  return  of  United  States  combat  troops 
and  prisoners,  the  American  people  v/ill  con- 
tinue to  support  direct  United  States  mili- 
tary involvement  In  the  area  indefinitely  to 
sustain  an  agreement  that  was  presented  to 
them  as  the  end  of  involvement; 

(2)  Congress  and  the  public  can  be  per- 
suaded in  the  nam?  of  national  security  to 
tolerate  the  continuing  abuse  of  Presidential 
authority  In  committing  this  country  to  mili- 
Ury  actions  without  foUo-'lng  comtitutlonal 
procedures. 

Congress  h.as  already  vigorously  rejected 
both  propositions — in  a  House  vote  three 
weeks  ago  banning  the  transfer  of  Defense 
Department  funds  to  pay  for  the  Cambodian 
bombing  and  in  this  week's  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate upholding  the  complete  cutoff  of  funds 
for  United  States  military  activities  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

Thase  forceful  expressions  of  Congressional 
sentiment  virtually  render  moot  the  Admin- 
istration's dubious  argument  that  the  fund 
cutoff  would  compromise  Henry  Kissinger's 
efforts,  for  which  he  has  already  claimed 
success,  to  s.ilvage  the  Paris  peace  accords. 
In  any  event.  It  would  not  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  if  the  United  States  negotiator  were 
to  reach  understandings  based  on  military 
actions  and  threats  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  Congress  are  not  willing  to  support. 

If  the  President  had  taken  his  case  to  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  constitutional  re- 
quirements and  offered  persuasive  arguments 
that  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  or  other 
threatened  military  actions  served  vital 
United  States  Interests,  the  Congress  un- 
doubtedly would  have  given  the  most  sen- 
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ous  consideration  to  a  request  for  authority 
to  undertake  such  actions. 

Instead,  Mr.  Nixon  has  flouted  Congress 
and  the  Constitution  in  pursuing  military 
policies  which  have  repeatedly  failed  In  the 
past  and  which  many  members  fear  will  only 
prolong  the  war,  generating  fresh  American 
casualties  and  prisoners  and  risking  addi- 
tional direct  United  States  military  involve- 
ment In  the  essentially  local  political  prob- 
lems of  the  Indochlnese  people. 

Everyone,  of  course,  will  welcome  Mr,  Kis- 
singer's announcement  that  he  expects  to 
conclude  "new  understandings"  with  Hanoi 
next  week  to  strengthen  the'  cease-fire.  But 
the  concurrent  announcement  of  Canada's 
decision  to  quit  the  International  control 
commission  in  Vietnam  underscores  the 
skepticism  that  attends  all  efforts  to  patch 
up  an  imperfect  peace.  There  Is  still  no  sign 
that  either  side  In  Vietnam  or  In  neighbor- 
ing Cambodia  Is  preparing  for  the  kind  of 
political  accommodations  that  are  needed 
to  stop  the  flghtlng  for  good. 

An  armed  truce  that  works  would  be  a  not- 
able Improvement  over  the  heavy  flghtlng 
that  has  persisted  since  the  cease-fire  pact 
was  signed  last  January.  But  Mr.  Kissinger's 
announcement  provides  no  real  assurance 
that  peace  Is  at  hand  In  Indochina  or  that 
Congress  can  relax  Its  efforts  to  Insure  that 
the  United  States  military  withdrawal  be- 
comes complete  and  Irrevocable. 


MAKE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  U.N. 
AND  UNICEF  TAX  DEDUCTIBLE 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  encourage 
private  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  Nations  ChUdren's 
Fund— UNICEF— by  making  such  dona- 
tions tax  deductible  here  In  the  United 
States. 

The  28-year  history  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  one  of  contribution  to 
peaceful  resolution  of  international  dis- 
putes, improvement  of  understanding 
among  peoples,  and  advancement  of  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  the 
emerging  nations.  Like  any  other  major 
institution,  the  U.N.  has  suffered  set- 
backs and  disappointments  on  occasion, 
but  a  balancing  of  its  record  indicates 
that  the  organization  has  been  a  decisive 
factor  in  contributing  to  a  reduction  of 
world  tensions.  United  Nations  military 
forces  have  performed  valuable  peace- 
keeping missions  in  the  Congo,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Cyprus,  Indonesia,  and  India- 
Pakistan.  The  work  of  the  organization 
in  assisting  emerging  nations  to  make  a 
peaceful  transition  from  colonial  status 
to  self-determination  and  independence 
has  been  of  enormous  significance.  In 
addition  to  this  activist  role,  the  U.N. 
performs  the  vital  function  of  serving  as 
a  world  forum  for  contact,  negotiation, 
and  conciliation  among  nations  with  rad- 
icallv  differing  interests,  ideologies,  and 
ambitions.  Many  of  the  U.N.s  accom- 
plishments are  made  from  day  to  day  at 
the  ordinary  working  level,  without  great 
P'jblicity  or  fanfare,  and  these  quiet 
achievements  are  certainly  as  significant 
as  the  occasional  shortcomings  of  the 
organization  which  receive  such  wide 
notice. 

Financial  gifts,  donations,  grants,  and 
leg-xcles  from  the  many  foundations, 
ass  Delations,    and    individuals    in    the 


United  States  who  have  developed  an 
interest  in  the  U.N.  and  an  admiration 
for  its  accomplishments  constitute  an 
attractive  potential  source  of  funds  for 
future  U.N.  activities  and  programs. 
Unfortunately,  many  Americans  and 
U.S.  foundations  who  might  be  inclined 
to  make  such  donations  are  discouraged 
from  doing  so  because  contributions  to 
the  U.N.  and  UNICEF  are  not  tax 
deductible  as  charitable  contributions 
under  existing  U.S.  law.  The  proposal 
which  I  am  introducing  todav  would 
make  such  U.N.  and  UNICEF  contribu- 
tions by  U.S.  taxpayers  fully  deductible 
for  U.S.  income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  pur- 
poses, just  as  contributions  to  U.S.  gov- 
ernmental units  are  fully  tax  deductible. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  be  a  posi- 
tive step  forward  in  advancing  multi- 
lateralism and  international  coopera- 
tion. Now  that  the  annual  U.S.  govern- 
mental contributioin  to  the  U.N.  lias 
been  recently  reduced,  the  organization 
is  in  need  of  additional  funds  and  re- 
sources to  help  meet  ever-increasing 
expenses  and  the  high  cost  of  maintain- 
ing world  headquarters  in  New  York 
City. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  bill 
serious  consideration  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 


FACTFINDING    AD    HOC    CONGRES- 
SIONAL HEARING  ON  MIAS 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
I  sponsored  an  ad  hoc  hearing  in  New 
York  City.  On  the  present  status  of  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  complete  accounting  for 
our  men  classified  as  missing  in  action. 
The  hearing,  attended  by  my  colleagues, 
Congressmen  Koch  and  Rangel,  at- 
tempted to  spotlight  and  draw  attention 
to  the  many  problems  associated  with 
the  MIA's.  We  heard  from  many  families 
and  friends  of  MIA's,  and,  I  think, 
gained  some  new  perspectives  in  this 
area. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
Interest  in  this  critical  concern.  Con- 
gressman KocH  and  Congressman 
Rangel  are  joining  me  in  inserting  the 
transcript  of  our  hearings  into  the  Rec- 
ord, for  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

Factfindinc    Ad    Hoc    Congressional    Hear- 
ings ON  MiA's  Held  at  the  Federal  Buit  d- 
INC,  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Friday.  Mat  25 
Before:  Rep.  Lester  L.  Wolff,   (D-Queens), 

Chairman;    Rep.    Edward    Koch,     (D-Man); 

Rep.  Charles  Rangel   (D-Man);   Members  of 

Panel. 

List   of  Witnesses:    Mr.   Dermot  G.  Foley. 

Mr.  Fred  Feldman,  Mr.  George  Brooks.  Mrs. 

Walter  Schmidt.  Mr.  Jerry  Dennis,  Mr.  Joseph 

McCain.    Mr.    Thomas    Gleason.    Mrs.    Mary 

Payne. 

PROCEEDING 

Representative  Wolff.  I  am  Lester  L. 
Wolff,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  and  member  of  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 

On  my  right  is  Congressman  Rangel  of 
New  York  (indicating)  and  on  my  left  Is 
Congressman  Edward  Koch  of  New  York. 
These  gentlemen  have  Joined  in  this  hearing 
today,  which  Is  preliminary  to  a  F\ill  Foreign 


Affairs    Committee    Inquiry    next    week    In 
Washington. 

The  minutes  of  this  meeting  will  provide 
a  basis  for  further  Investigation  leading  to, 
we  hope,  a  rapid  resolution  of  the  problem 
of  the  AHA's. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  so  many  of  us 
share  in  the  critical  concern  for  the  fate  of 
American  men  who  have  been  listed  as  miss- 
ing ia  action. 

Ws  are  all  aware  that  there  have  been 
countless  conflicting  stories  on  the  success 
or  failure  of  efforts  to  obtain  a  complete  ac- 
counting of  these  men.  In  that  light,  we  can 
all  agree  that  we  seek  most  of  all  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  sad  situation  that  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  Korean  conflict  twenty 
years  ago. 

We  have  assembled  this  hearing  for  several 
purposes: 

First,  and  most  Important,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, is  to  gather  information  preliminary 
to  official  hearings  that  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington next  week  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Congressman  Rangel  will  ap- 
pear with  me  before  the  Committee  to  pre- 
sent the  information  that  we  have  secured. 
I  take  It  that  Congressman  Koch  will  be 
there  as  well. 

This  investigation  will  cover  the  question 
of  the  Missing  In  Action  and  the  efforts  to 
investigate  their  status  and  the  treatment  of 
the  families  of  these  men,  and  also  what 
steps  are  being  taken  to  resolve  the  problem. 
Secondly,  we  are  going  to  hear  from  the 
people  most  directly  affected  by  the  govern- 
ment's policies:  the  families  and  friends  of 
the  men  themselves. 

We  are  seeking  to  discover  how  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  State  have  communi- 
cated with  the  families,  whether  they  have 
been  open  and  forthcoming  with  all  possible 
information,  and  related  areas  of  concern. 
Similarly,  we  want  to  find  out  If  there  has 
been  withholding  of  vital  Information,  and. 
If  so.  who  is  responsible. 

Thirdly,  we  want  to  gain  your  impressions 
of  the  efforts  to  investigate  the  status  of  the 
remaining  MIA's.  and  of  the  overall  com- 
pliance by  the  parties  to  the  Paris  accords 
as  they  relate  to  the  accounting  of  these 
men. 

One  of  the  main  problems  facing  us  all 
with  the  MIA's  is  the  state  of  agonizing  un- 
certainty It  places  on  the  families.  Compas- 
sion dictates  that  as  expeditious  and  clear  a 
resolution  of  the  fate  of  the  men  be  made. 
We  cannot  allow  anyone  to  hold  the  fate  of 
the  MIA  as  hostage  for  political  gain,  or  as 
Instrument  of  foreign  policy.  The  families 
of  these  men  cannot  be  used  as  pawns  In  a 
political  "game  plan."  Too  much  suffering 
has  been  visited  upon  next  of  kin  already: 
we  must  go  about  the  business  of  obtaining 
a  complete  accounting  as  rapidly  and  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

Again,  let  me  say  th?.t  I  am  very  grateful 
to  those  families  that  have  come  here  today 
and  to  those  who  have  information  that  will 
help  VIS  toward  a  resolution  of  the  problem. 
I  wotUd  next  like  to  call  upon  Congress- 
man Rangel  of  New  York  for  a  short  state- 
ment. 

Representative  Rangel.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  In  addition 
to  the  statement  made  by  Congressman  Wolff. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  a  discrepancy  that 
Americans  have  noticed  as  they  have  en- 
Joyed  and  welcomed  the  return  of  our 
Prisoners  of  War.  The  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  why  less  than  twelve  percent  of 
the  prisoners  that  have  been  returned  to 
this  country  were  enlisted  men. 

I  served   In  Korea   from    1950  to   1951    in 
combat  with  the  Second  Infantry  Division. 
I  received  a  Purple  Heart   and   a  Bronze 
Star. 

From  my  experience  In  Korea.  It  Is  totally 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  as  America  engaged 
In  ground  warfare  In  Sotitheast  Asia  for  ten 
years,  with  a  total  Involvement  of  over  two 
and  a  half  million  soldiers,  that  it  can  be 
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said  that  of  the  566  Prisoners  of  War  re- 
turned by  the  enemy,  only  sixty-nine  of  them 
were  enlisted  men. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  in  any  combat 
situation  where  there  were  close  to  46,000 
American  soldiers  killed,  with  4.000  of  them 
being  black,  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
believe  that  of  the  Prisoners  of  War,  less 
than  twenty  of  them  were  black. 

As  we  suffered  with  anguish  in  watching 
television  to  see  what  was  happening  in  this 
war,  nobody  can  disagree  with  me  that  the 
war  as  depicted  on  television  certainly  por- 
trayed the  fact  vividly  that  the  black  ground 
soldier  was  present  In  Vietnam  in  numbers 
far  greater  than  the  percentage  of  his  popu- 
lation in  this  country. 

How,  then,  can  we  say  that  with  an  an- 
nouncement having  been  made  that  all  of 
the  prisoners  have  returned,  we  must  accept 
the  fact  that  the  black  man  that  fought  and 
died  there,  in  numbers  far  disproportionate 
to  the  percentage  of  his  presence  in  America, 
is  once  again  the  "invisible  man"  among  our 
returned  Prisoners  of  War. 

The  question  is  not  Just  one  of  white  or 
black. 

The  question  is  what  happened  to  all  of 
the  American  enlisted  men  that  fought  this 
war,  and  why  is  it  that  the  only  thing  that 
we  are  concerning  ourselves  with  now  are 
officers  who  became  Prisoners  of  War  from 
the  bombing  raids  over  North  Vietnam.  Even 
the  Missing  in  Action,  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  indicate  that  close  to  a 
thousand  of  them  are  officers,  while  376  of 
them  are  enlisted  men. 

I  think  there  are  answers  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  refused  to  give  the 
American  people,  and  that  we  have  been 
programmed,  we  have  been  staged  to  be  Joy- 
ful without  question  In  response  to  the  sight 
of  the  Prisoners  of  War  leaving  the  airplanes. 

I  am  Just  saying  as  a  former  dogface,  as  a 
former  infantryman,  that  the  families  of  in- 
fantrymen all  over  this  country  should  get 
a  better  answer  as  to  why  only  officers  were 
Included,  or  at  least  eighty  percent,  over 
eighty  percent  were  officers  in  the  Prisoners 
of  War. 

Representative  Wolff,  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Rangel. 

The  next  statement  will  be  from  Congress- 
man Koch  of  New  York. 

Representative  Koch.  First,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  commend  you  for  organizing  these 
hearings. 

They  serve  a  most  valuable  purpose  to  keep 
public  attention  focused  on  the  distressing 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  Missing  in  Action 
have  not  been  accounted  for. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  families  of 
the  POW's  and  the  Missing  in  Action  who 
over  the  years  have  kept  this  Issue  before  the 
public,  when  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
swept  under  the  carpet.  As  a  result  of  those 
pressures,  the  Congress  was  continually  con- 
fronted with  the  dilemma  of  the  POWs  and 
MIA-s. 

Now  that  hostilities  appear  basically  to  be 
ended,  although  some  fighting  still  con- 
tinues, we  want  to  make  certain  that  the 
faith  of  these  MIA's  is  still  before  the  public 
until  every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made 
to  locate  every  single  individual  whose  e.Nlst- 
ence  or  death  Is  not  yet  exactly  known. 

I  am  here  to  lend  my  support  to  those  ef- 
forts and  I  will  be  In  Washington  to  lend  my 
support  there. 

I  do  want  to  mention,  too.  to  these  assem- 
bled here  that  I  will  be  leaving  earlier  than 
the  others  because  I  ha-.e  another  commu- 
nity meeting  which,  unfortunately,  could 
not  be  postpyoned. 

But  ray  feeling  is  as  strong  as  a'lyone's. 
Anyone  who  has  served  in  any  war — and  I 
have  served  in  World  War  if — must  have 
uppermost  on  hi.s  mind  the  faith  of  the  sol- 
diers who  served  tlielr  country. 

So  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
we  be,  doves  or  hawks — and  the  three  of  us 
sitting  here  at  this  table  were  opposed  to 
the   war — but   the  435  members  of  Congress 


are  united  in  ensuring  that  the  MIA's  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

Representative  Wolfp.  Thank  you.  Con- 
gressman Koch. 

Our  first  witness  today  Is  Mr.  Dermot  O. 
Foley,  an  attorney,  brother  of  an  MIA  pilot. 
He  Is  affiliated  with  the  CouncU  for  Civilized 
Treatment  of  POW's  and  the  Long  Island 
League  of  Families. 

Mr.  Foley,  I  appreciate  yoiu"  coming  here 
today  and  your  cooperation  in  getting  these 
hearings  together. 

Your  cooperation  was  invaluable,  sir. 

I  wonder  whether  you  can  now  fully  iden- 
tify yourself  and  tell  us  your  story. 

Mr.  Dermot  O.  Folkt.  Yes.  I  am  Dermot  O. 
Foley. 

I,  as  the  Congressman  has  mentioned,  I  am 
an  attorney  practicing  In  the  New  York 
City. 

I  am  the  brother  of  Lt.  Col.  Brendan  P. 
Foley  of  the  Air  Force,  who  has  been  missing 
In   action  since  November  24,   1967. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  Intimately 
Involved  In  activities  respecting  POW  and 
MIA  problems. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  National  League  of 
P'amllles  of  American  Prisoners  Missing  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  also  affiliated  with  the  Long  Island 
League  of  Families  and  the  Council  for 
Civilized  Treatment  of  POW's. 

I  assume  that  this  Committee  is  informed 
respecting  POW  problems  prior  to  the  Paris 
Peace  Agreement. 

Therefore  I  will  cortfine  my  statement  to- 
day to  the  current  situation  among  the 
families  and  to  discuss  the  problems  which 
are  presently  being  faced  and  the  solutions 
which  I  believe  should  be  considered  by  leg- 
islators. 

The  Paris  Peace  Agreement  and  the  ar- 
rival home  of  the  POW's  occasioned  much 
relief  and  happiness  In  this  country  and  MIA 
families  shared  in  the  sentiments. 

In  particular,  after  years  of  close  associa- 
tion with  the  POW  question,  we  enthusiasti- 
cally participated  in  welcoming  those  POW's 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  returned. 

However,  we  were  also  painfully  aware  that 
close  to  75  percent  of  the  men  Involved  did 
not  come  home,  and  It  became  quickly  ap- 
parent that  they  were  not  being  accounted 
for. 

While  this  situation  developed  we  felt 
bound  to  remain  silent  for  fear  that  pro- 
test might  prejudice  the  return  of  those 
who  were  coming  home. 

This  silence  was  limited,  however,  to  pub- 
lic statements.  And  there  was  extensive 
communication  among  MIA  families  and  with 
Individuals  at  the  White  House  and  In  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  State. 

This  Eirose  from  anxiety  which  focused  on 
Article  8(b)    of  the  Peace  Agreement. 

A  copy  of  that  agreement  I  am  attaching 
to  this  statement.  I  am  furnishing  this  to 
this  Committee. 

Your  attention  Is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
this  provision  calls  for  an  exchange  of  In- 
formation respecting  MIA's  who  are  not  re- 
turned or  accounted  for. 

But  the  right  to  such  information  Is  lim- 
ited expressly  to  those  men  who  are  still 
considered  Missing  in  Action.  Quote;  those 
are  the  words  used. 

Thus,  it  can  be  claimed  that  there  Is 
no  right  to  such  information  with  respect 
to  men  who  are  not  still  considered  Missing 
in  Action,  and  any  act  which  tends  to  es- 
tablish that  a  man  Is  no  lonf'er  considered 
Missing  in  Action  can  have  disastrous  and 
irreparable  impact   on  him  and   his  family. 

This  is  a  very  real  danger.  I  am  attaching 
the  text  of  Sections  555  and  556  of  Title  37 
of  the  U.S.  Code  which  form  the  statutory 
basis  for  presumptive  findings  that  individ- 
uals were  killed  in  action  and  they  are  no 
longer  considered  Missing  In  Action. 

Your  attention  Is  Invited  to  the  fact  that 
such  change  of  status  need  not  be  based  on 
any  evidence  that  death  occurred  and  may 
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be  made  despite  a  total  absence  of  such 
evidence. 

This  particular  procedure  Is  planned  In  the 
case  of  the  MIA's.  Board  bearings  are  now 
In  process  to  maXe  status  changes  and  sev- 
eral such  changes  have  already  been  made. 
Within  the  past  ten  days  Oeneral  Ogun,  who 
Is  a  decisive  personality  In  the  government's 
treatment  of  the  MIA  problem,  announced  to 
family  members  that  the  status  of  every  MIA 
will  be  changed  to  KIA — which  Is  presump- 
tively Killed  In  Action — within  approxi- 
mately the  next  twelve  months  regardless 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  evidence. 

At  that  point,  then,  as  far  as  the  Peace 
Agreement  is  concerned,  these  men  are  not 
only  written  off  the  payroll  but  any  further 
Inquiries  concerning  them  are  open  to  re- 
jection by  the  North  Vietnamese,  who  have 
never  shown  any  candor  or  honor  on  the 
question  and  have  no  reason  to  change  that 
attitude  now. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Board  hear- 
ings which  are  being  conducted  for  purposes 
of  determining  a  change  of  status  are  con- 
ducted without  any  notice  to  family  mem- 
bers, are  conducted  without  affording  family 
members  any  rights  whatsoever  to  partici- 
pate or  challenge  the  basis  on  which  the 
changes  are  made  and  are  not  subject  to  ap- 
peal unless  one  goes  to  Court  for  some  type 
of  a  special  proceeding  to  appeal  it  there. 
That  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  presump- 
tions which  favor  the  validity  of  determina- 
tions by  an  agency  such  as  the  Defense  De- 
partment people  in  this  case. 

Understandably,  then,  we  were  seriously 
concerned.  Added  to  the  status  change  prob- 
lems were  a  whole  range  of  other  questions 
which  we  came  to  feel  were  not  being  treated 
with  adequate  candor  by  our  government. 
When  efforts  to  clarify  these  areas  were  un- 
successful, the  Long  Island  League  of  Fam- 
ilies sent  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  February  9,  1973  which 
dealt  In  detail  with  unnecessary  difficulties 
which  our  government  was  creating  for  MIA 
families.  The  text  of  the  said  letter  was  as 
follows.  Under  the  letterhead,  the  date  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  President.  Let 
me  remark,  also,  that  the  letter  is  attentioned 
to  Brigadier  General  Brent  Scowcroft. 

"Dear  Mr.  President:  At  a  meeting  of  cur 
organization  of  POW  MIA  families  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1973.  we  had  a  long  ar.d  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  our  current  problems,  anxieties 
and  uncertainties  and  we  tried  to  Identify 
measures  which  we  believe  will  be  helpful  to 
us  now. 

"To  the  surprise  of  some  of  us,  we  came 
to  certain  unanimous  decisions  which  In- 
cluded the  sending  of  this  letter  to  you. 

"Generally,  our  present  difficulties  fall  into 
three  categories.  The  f.rst  is  a  se.^se  of  be- 
wilderment, and.  to  be  frank,  of  latent  sus- 
picion, at  the  apparent  consequences  for 
MIAs  of  the  manner  In  which  the  cease-fire 
was  achieved  and  the  contents  of  the  Cease- 
fire Agreement  and  accompanying  protocols. 

"A  reading  of  these  documents  offer  ro  as- 
surance that  the  thoroughness  of  MIA  ac- 
counting has  not.  in  the  final  analysis,  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  their  colleagues.  The  meager  and  in- 
complete information  available  froni  media 
repor.s  and  the  varying  opiiiions  of  persons 
who  may  or  may  not  be  a:curate'iy  informed 
on  the  siibjert.  are  of  little  use. 

"In  October.  whe:i  you  told  the  nation  that 
you  wished  to  resolve  ambiguities  before 
signing  an  agreement,  we  trusted  you  and 
supported  you.  Now  we  have  aa  agreement 
in  which  some  ambiguities  may  ha^e  been 
resolved  but  v.hich  contain  uniform  equivo- 
cation on  MIA  accounting.  We  can  find  noth- 
ing in  these  documents  which  assures  us  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  colleagues 
will  perform  anv  better  than  did  the  North 
Koreans  and  Chlnc-e  after  the  settlement  of 
the  Korea.n  conflict.  Indeed,  we  see  a  distinct 
danger  that  the  other  side,  relying  on  the 
terms  of  Article  8(b)  " — which  I  have  referred 
to — "of  the  (Tease-f.re  Agreement,  may  recog- 
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nlze  no  obligation  to  furnish  any  Informa- 
tion resptectlng  any  missing  men  who  have 
had  their  status  changed,  pursuant  to  37 
use.  Section  555  or  656,  to  one  of  presump- 
tive kiUed-ln-actlon. 

"Prom  the  foregoing  Illustrations  you  can 
see  that  we  have  a  considerable  range  of 
substantial  questions  which  we  would  like 
to  have  answered.  We  are  not  being  Informed 
on  these  matters  despite  our  pressing  need 
to  know  Instead  we  are  being  left  to  our 
own  speculations,  which  can  be  painfully 
disastrous.  We  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  not  right. 

"A  second  area  of  Inquiry  concerns  the  fu- 
ture. We  need  to  know  details  about  the 
search  for  MIA's.  Can  this  be  expressed  In 
terms  of  man-hours  per  square  mile  or  of 
facilities  which  will  be  employed?  Indeed, 
will  there  be  a  physical  search  for  crash- 
sights,  graves  and  other  relevant  locations? 
If  so,  to  what  extent  will  the  United  States 
participate  In  such  a  search  and  what  puni- 
tive and/or  persuasive  influences  are  we  pre- 
pared to  commit  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
efforts  of  others  who  are  Involved? 

"In  short,  then,  we  really  know  nothing 
about  the  prospects  of  our  MIA's.  If  the  fate 
of  these  men  Is  not  to  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  other  side,  there  should  and. 
Indeed,  must  be  a  plan  of  action  and  some 
degree  of  analysis  of  any  preparation  for  the 
contingencies  that  are  likely  to  arise.  We, 
however,  have  not  been  given  any  basis  for 
an  intelligent  appraisal  of  what  we  are  to 
expect. 

"A  third  problem  area  Involves  the  whole 
question  of  presumptive  findings  of  kllled- 
In-actlon.  A  poll  of  those  present  at  our  Feb- 
ruary 5th  meeting  revealed  that  a  wide  range 
of  Inconsistent  Information  Is  being  received 
by  MIA  families  on  this  subject  both  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  whereby  such  a  find- 
ing may  be  made  and  the  time  when  such 
findings  will  commence  to  be  made.  Also  un- 
known are  the  criteria  which  will  be  decisive 
and  the  degree.  If  any,  to  which  Interested 
family  members  will  be  notified  of  and  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  the  proceedings  lead- 
ing to  such  findings." 

Representative    Wolff.    Excuse    me.    Mr. 
Foley.  Are  you  still  reading  from  the  letter? 
Mr.  Foley.  Yes. 

"The  foregoing  Is  merely  Intended  to  Illus- 
trate the  problem  areas.  It  would  not  be 
possible.  In  a  letter  such  as  this,  to  express 
all  of  the  doubts  or  to  ask  all  of  the  questions 
which  plague  our  members.  Prom  these  illus- 
trations, however,  the  areas  of  needed  infor- 
mation can  be  fairly  well  defined  and  we  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  only  one  effective  way  to 
treat  the  matter. 

"In  the  past,  when  representatives  of  the 
administration  or  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Armed  Forces  wished  to  meet  with  POW/ 
MIA  families,  they  did  so  by  arranging  rela- 
tively large  scale  briefing  sessions  at  differ- 
ent places  around  the  country.  These  sessions 
were  so  organized  that  most  if  not  all  of  the 
families  could  conveniently  get  to  the  meet- 
ing place.  At  the  meetings  the  attending  fam- 
ilies were  given  information  relative  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  session,  often  in  great 
detail,  by  a  team  of  highly  informed  experts. 
Thereafter,  the  normal  practice  has  been  to 
open  the  meeting  for  questions  from  the 
family  members,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
were  responded  to  satisfactorily. 

"On  occasion  matters  of  some  delicacy  were 
disnis-ed  at  these  sessions  and  we  believe  you 
will  find  that  those  who  were  present  treated 
the  disclosures  made  to  them  In  a  highly 
responsible  and  discreet  way. 

"The  one  product  of  these  sessions  which 
is  p-^rticularly  relevant  now  is  the  fact  that 
frank,  candid,  Informed  dialogue  with  In- 
formed and  authoritative  persons,  diffused 
and  relieved,  to  some  extent,  the  fears  and 
anxieties  which  have  been  corroding  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  each  of  us  for  years.  We 
left  those  meetings  with  a  feeling  respecting 
our  government's  attitude  and  position 
which  only  a  personal  exchange  can  produce. 


"The  POW/MIA  families  in  our  area  (Long 
Island  and  lower  New  York  State)  strongly 
feel  the  need  for  such  a  meeting  now.  The 
subjects  which  would  predominate  are  those 
discussed  above  in  this  letter.  Necessary  lim- 
itations could  be  explained  and  agreed  to 
and  within  that  framework  we  could  proceed 
with  this  very  necessary  business  in  a  coop- 
erative, productive  manner. 

"We  feel  that  such  a  meeting  should  be 
called  at  the  earliest  date  available  and 
should  be  conducted  in  the  New  York  City 
area  or  on  western  Long  Island.  We  could 
cooperate  on  the  details  of  preparations  so  as 
to  avoid  schedule  problems  for  a  maximum 
number  of  people. 

"The  practice  In  the  past  has  been  for  the 
different  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
conduct  separate  sessions.  We  recommend  a 
change  in  this  policy  so  that  this  time  a  ses- 
sion be  conducted  at  which  the  families  of 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  MIA's  will 
gather  together  with  one  group  of  Informed 
people  in  one  place  at  one  time  to  discuss 
the  subjects  in  which  we  all  have  such  a 
vital  common  Interest. 

"In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that 
what  we  propose  is  not  a  confrontation." 
And  that  is  clear.  "We  have  a  genuine  and 
legitimate  need  for  information,  discussion 
and  assurance.  We  have  confidence  that  our 
request  will  be  treated  In  this  light.  Because 
cf  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  the  un- 
desirable consequences  which  will  flow  from 
delay,  we  would  appreciate  a  reply  to  this 
letter  as  soon  as  is  conveniently  possible." 

Representative  Wolff.  What  is  the  date 
cf  that  lett€r? 

Mr.  Foley.  The  date  of  that  letter  was 
February  9.  1973. 

I  have  more  details  about  its  delivery.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  letter  was  written 
against  a  background  of  years,  before  the 
Pe?ce  Agreement,  when  MIA  and  POW  fam- 
ilies were  led  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
receptive  and  cooperative  attitude  at  the 
White  House  concerning  their  problems.  Fur- 
ther, the  letter  was  preceded  by  telephone 
discussions  with  Mr.  William  Gulley.  a  White 
House  staff  member  who  had  been  involved 
in  POW  MIA  matters  and  who,  together  with 
Brigadier  General  Brent  Scowcroft,  received 
copies  of  the  letter. 

Post  Office  records  establish  that  the  letter 
was  received  at  the  White  House  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  1973 

bur  past  experiences  led  us  to  believe  that 
a  letter  as  this  would  receive  responsible  and 
reasonably  prompt  attention  from  the  Wliite 
House.  However,  this  time  no  direct  answer 
was  forthcoming.  Indeed,  months  later,  after 
our  letter  had  been  shuffied  from  one  func- 
tionary to  another,  a  short,  blunt  note  was 
received  from  an  Under-Secretary  of  Defense 
stating  that  our  request  for  information  was 
rejected. 

Representative  Wolff.  What  date  was  that 
letter  received? 

Mr.  Foley.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  t>elleve  It 
was  about  two  months  afterwards,  and  I  will 
attempt  to  get  a  copy  of  that  letter  and 
furnish  It. 

Representative  Wolff.  Who  was  that  letter 
sent  to? 

Mr.  Fol»:y.  Mrs.  Mildred  Fowler,  She  was 
the  person  who  signed  the  letter  that  we 
sent. 

Thus,  the  position  of  the  Administration 
was  that  the  families  of  MIA's  were  to  be 
left  to  confront  their  worries  and  anxieties 
without  clearcut  Information. 

The  effect,  of  course,  has  been  devastating. 
There  Is  a  distinct  feeling  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  families  with  whom  I  have, 
spoken — and  I  have  spwken  to  families  right 
across  the  country — that  the  stage  Is  being 
set  to  force  an  acceptance  by  them  of  a  con- 
clusion that  the  MIA's  are  dead  and  that 
It  Is  appropriate  to  pave  the  matter  over 
and  forget  about  It.  Now,  I  join  In  that 
suspicion. 

It  is  reinforced,  In  my  opinion,  by  the  ap- 
parently orchestrated  release  of  statements 


by  persons  associated  with  the  Administra- 
tion, Indicating,  among  other  things,  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  survivors.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  such  proof  before  a  thorough 
search  has  been  made. 

It  is  further  reinforced  by  the  absence  of 
any  firm  indication  of  Insistence  by  our  gov- 
ernment upon  the  accomplishment  of  a  de- 
pendable verified  accounting  of  the  men  who 
are  not  returned.  The  complaints,  If  any, 
have  been  mild  In  comparison  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  respecting  the  continued 
protection  of  some  Indo-Chinese  political 
figures. 

The  ongoing  program  of  status  changes, 
without  regard  to  the  consequences  for  MIA's 
is  a  further  indication  of  what  is  happening. 

The  dogged  determination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  adhering  to  KIA  deter- 
minations in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  error  is  further  support  for  ov;r  sus- 
picions. Another  witness  will.  I  believe,  be 
furnishing  details  of  the  Mark  Dennis  case 
which  demonstrated  a  morbid  resolve  on  the 
part  of  the  Defense  Department  to  pave  over 
and  suppress  the  embarrassment  resulting 
from  a  lack  of  concern  in  identifying  the  war 
dead  and  returning  them  to  their  families 
for  burial. 

That  was  a  case  of  where  there  was  not 
merely  a  mistake  made  but  it  was  followed, 
I  tell  you,  by  outright  misstatements,  and  I 
think  you  can  only  fairly  characterize  it  as 
str.^ightforward  fraud. 

This  nation  owes  an  unlimited  moral 
obligation  to  the  captured  Americans  whom 
we  sent  Into  battle,  I  believe  we  all  recog- 
nize that.  It  Is  a  disgrace  to  tolerate  the 
abandonment  of  these  Americans  to  dis- 
cretionary disposal  by  a  guilty  enemy  who 
has  only  hate  and  contempt  for  us.  To  do  so 
by  failure  to  act  effectively  on  the  available 
evidence  is  equally  wrong. 

American  concern  for  the  fate  of  these 
captured  and  missing  men — all  of  them — Is 
valid  and  substantial.  However,  the  matter 
does  not  end  with  them.  In  view  of  world 
events  during  this  centm-y,  our  common 
sense  tells  us  that  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
given  that  there  will  be  no  more  war.  The 
tragic  fact  Is  that  there  may  well  be  other 
conflicts  in  the  years  to  come.  The  children 
growing  up  among  us  today  are  the  candi- 
dates for  maltreatment  as  POW's  In  the  not 
too  distant  future.  The  consequences  of 
their  capture  will  reflect  precedents  which  we 
insist  upon,  and  tuihieve  now.  Their  suffering 
will  be  measured  by  our  indifference. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions  the  need 
for  action  by  Congress  Is  clear. 

Since  we  are  unable  to  get  answers  to  vital 
and  reasonable  requests,  such  as  those  dis- 
cussed In  our  letter  to  the  President  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1973.  we  need  the  support  of  Con- 
gress in  obtaining  this  Information. 

Since  the  presumptive  findings  of  death 
in  the  absence  of  any  supporting  evidence, 
not  only  abolish  the  possibility  of  hopeful 
search  for  MIA's  thereafter,  but  also  set  a 
precedent  which  will  bring  harm  to  Ameri- 
cans captured  in  any  future  conflicts,  Con- 
gress should  halt  these  findings  until  it  has 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  matter  and  re- 
place the  present  provisions  with  law  that 
is  more  than  a  tool  for  the  paving  over  of 
embarrassing  situations. 

Congress  should  also  reconsider  the  finan- 
cial effect  of  a  presumptive  KIA  finding  upon 
the  dependants  of  these  men.  Maintenance  of 
income  for  the  balance  of  normal  life  ex- 
pectancy for  the  dependants  and  other  nat- 
ural beneficiaries  of  these  men,  as  opposed  to 
minimal  compensation  In  the  form  of  a 
fractional  pension,  would  not  make  up  fully 
for  their  loss.  But  it  would  be  a  reasonable 
gesture  that  would  not  over-strain  the  na- 
tion's resources. 

In  addition,  I  have  two  other  proposals 
that  I  believe  Congress  should  consider. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  give 
serious  thought  to  making  an  accounting,  a 
real  accounting,  a  condition  will  be  weighed 
by  them  In  considering  legislation  Ijeneflcial 
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to  certain  countries,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,  and  I  am  thinking  In  particular 
with  reference  to  trade  legislation,  favored 
nation  treatment  and  various  pieces  of  leg- 
islation like  that  that  are  coming  up. 

Secandly,  I  think  that  It  would  be  mar- 
velous, absolutely  marvelous  If  the  Congress 
would  give  serious  consideration  to  a  Joint 
resolution  which  would  be  aimed  at  being 
passed  In  time  for  Chairman  Brezhnev's  visit 
here  next  month,  which  would  express  the 
rejection  by  our  legislative  body  in  this 
country  of  the  cavalier  attitude  with  which 
not  only  our  governm?nt  but  other  govern- 
ments seem  to  think  they  can  treat  missing 
Americans.  It  would  be  an  enormously  effec- 
tive and  beneficial  thing  to  do. 

In  short,  then,  tliere  is  an  urgent  need  to 
turn  to  the  problems  of  MIA's. 

At  the  moment,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
nation  is  being  led  by  the  President.  Into  a 
course  of  conduct  which  can  only  lead  to 
the  abandonment  of  these  men  with  appro- 
priate, hypocritical  blandishments,  parades, 
monuments  and  public  holidays. 

This  performance  will  not  sufnce.  The 
packaging  Jo'o  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that, 
as  measured  by  solid  subst^ntlve  achieve- 
ments which  produce  measurable  benefit  for 
MIA's,  nothing  productive  Is  being  done  and 
the  outcome  is  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  other  side. 

We  would  sincerely  request  that  Congress 
take  the  Initiative  in  turning  the  situation 
In  a  proper  direction. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  statement  which 
I  prepared.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer 
any  questlr-ns  that  you  have. 

Representative  Wolff.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Foley. 

A  Voice.  Congressman,  sir;  I  am  not  listed 
as  a  w!tn "?.<;.  biu  my  son  Is  missing  in  action. 
And  '.\oiild  I  be  ovit  of  turn,  out  of  order,  for 
me  to  speak' 

Representative  Wolff.  It  would  be  now,  I 
would  be  delighted 

A  VoirF.  I  don't  have  a  long  story. 

Representative  Wolff.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  have  you  speak  when  the  other  wit- 
nesses   have   concluded   their   testimony. 

Mr.  Foley  May  I  just  answer  your  ques- 
tion. Congressman — 

Representative  Wolff  (to  voice).  I  am 
sorry  we  cannot  hear  you  now,  but  we  would 
be   delighted   to  hear   you  later. 

A  Voice.  Thank  you. 

Representative  Wolff.  Mr.  Koch? 

Representative  Koch.  Tour  statement  was 
superbly  done  and  I  want  you  to  know  that 
It  Is  not  only  moving  and  factual  but  It  has 
been  very  helpful. 

I  gathered  from  the  statement  that  it  is 
not  the  action  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  is  our  major  problem  In  this  particular 
case. 

Mr.  FoLET.  That  is  correct. 

Representative  Koch.  From  vour  state- 
ment it  Is  my  understanding  that  u  U  this 
Article  8,  which  presents  serious  problems, 
i.e.,  that  when  a  soldier  has  been  declared 
KIA,  instead  of  MIA,  then  there  is  objec- 
tion to  further  pursuing  the  matter.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FoLET.  Yes,  there  is  b  very  substantial 
danger  there. 

Representative  Koch.  I  understand  that. 
Then  It  Is  In  the  power  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  determine  whether 
or  not  these  individuals  continued  as  MIA's 
instead  of  KIA's. 

Mr.  FoLKT.  Absolutely. 

Representative  Koch.  Therefore  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  make  certain  that  people  are 
not  declared  Killed  in  Action,  imless  we 
know  that  fact  absolutely. 

Now  I  think  it  Is  important,  then,  that 
you  separate  this  from  the  question  of  con- 
tinued maintenance,  while  it  may  very  well 
be  that  we  ought  to  have  better  provisions 
for  the  widows  and  the  families  involved, 
that  Is  a  separate  question. 

I   don't   think   that   you   would   continue 


someone  as  MIA  instead  of  KIA  in  order  to 
have  maintenance  continue  Instead  of  an 
Insurance  policy. 

Mr.  Foley.  Absolutely  not.  I  brought  it  up 
as  an  ancillary  matter. 

The  question  remains  as  an  ancillary 
matter. 

May  I  explain  this?  That  while  a  man  Is 
considered  MIA  his  salary  does  persist  any- 
way, but  the  thing  that  Is  bothering  me  Is 
that  I  feel  that,  you  know,  POW's,  and  their 
families  have  gone  through  over  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years — has  been  so  atrociously 
manipulated  and  merchandised  by  a  lot  of 
people  who  try  to  sort  of  get  a  leg  up  on  it, 
to  put  it  in  very  plain  English,  and,  frankly, 
I  feel  that  at  the  end  of  it  all  it  would  not 
sort  of  overstrain  the  generosity  of  our  coun- 
try to  turn  around  and  say,  well,  now  that 
we  are  finished  using  you,  we  will  sort  of  let 
you  off  without  Income  loss  while  we  forget 
It.  But  it  is  a  separate  question. 

Representative  Koch.  Yes,  it  is  a  separate 
Issue. 

Representative  Wolff.  Mr.  Foley,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you,  what  Is  the  status  financially 
of  those  people  today  who  are  next  of  kin 
to  the  MIA's? 

Mr.  Foley.  In  the  case,  they  are  on  full 
pay. 

Representative  Wolff.  They  are  on  full 
pay? 

Mr.  Foley.  Bear  In  mind  that  they  are  on 
full  pay  can  mean  two  things.  I  was  Impressed 
with  what  Congressman  Rangel  had  to  say. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  because  we 
are  leading  into  a  time  when  we  are  ap- 
parently going  to  have  a  volunteer  army.  I 
think  we  have  a  pretty  good  idea  where  a 
large  part  of  those  volunteers  are  going  to 
come  from. 

In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  my  under- 
standing is  that  approximately  ninety-two 
percent  of  the  airplanes  that  were  shot  down 
actually  contained  officers. 

And  those  men,  of  course,  were  on  a  high 
pay  scale  and  because  of  the  higher  pay 
scale  that  the  Individuals  were  on,  suffered 
less  than,  say,  some  poor  private  who  was 
in  a  significantly  lower  pay  scale  and  his 
family  had  to  continue  to  exist  for  seven 
or  eight   years   on   a   reduced   pay. 

So  the  answer  to  your  question  is  that 
the  situation  varies. 

Representative  Wolff.  What  you  said  also 
indicates  the  fact  that  there  were  very  few 
prisoners  taken  on  the  ground  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  V.C. 

Mr.  Foley.  One  does  not  really  know. 

Representative  Rangel.  Really,  you  have 
raised  an  issue  that  I  was  going  to  respond 
to,  because  the  thrust  of  your  statement 
indicated  that  you  had  deep  concerns  as 
to  whether  or  rot  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, might  be  disposed  to  simply  wTlte 
off  the  MIA's.  The  thrvist  of  your  statement 
appears  to  be  some  concern  that  the  MIA's 
status  might  be  changed  without  proper 
evidence  to  KIA. 

Mr.  Foley.  It  is  being  done  right  now. 

Representative  Rangel.  May  I  suggest  to 
you,  if  we  caii  really  appreciate  each  other's 
problems  more  and  stand  together  on  this, 
it  might  be  very  Interesting  to  note  how 
easy  It  was  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  give  Killed  in  Action  status  to  the 
enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Foley.  It  sure  was. 

Representative  Rangel.  That  this  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  have  the  American 
people  believe  that  out  of  a  total  of  45.938 
killed  In  action,  that  they  were  able  to 
positively  Identify  the  bodies  of  each  and 
every  one  of  the  killed  In  action  with  the 
exception  of  1.200. 

Mr.  Foley.  You  are  right. 

Representative  Rangel.  I  ask  all  of  those 
people  that  served  in  any  war,  in  any  com- 
bat, what  type  of  method  any  Grave  reg- 
istration detail  can  use  to  come  up  with 
type  of  accuracy,  unless  it  Is  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  a  write-off? 

Mr.  Foley.  You  are  100  percent  right. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  of  only  two  in- 
stances where  a  family  actually  checked 
to  see  if  the  body  they  got  was  theirs, 
and  in  both  cases  It  wasn't. 

And  the  testimony  that  is  going  to  be  given 
by  Mr.  Dennis  is  going  to  be  really  worth 
hearing,  because  they  not  only  apparently 
Just  dogtagged  whatever  they  found,  put 
names  on  it  and  shipped  It  home,  but  then 
they  persisted  when  they  were  proven  wrong. 

I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  myself  that  it 
wouldn't  hurt  at  all  In  the  case  of  many  of 
these  guys  to  verify  if  it  was  really  their 
loved  ones  who  came  home. 

I  unfortunately  think  that  you  are  going 
to  find  a  lot  of  mlsidentiflcations. 

Representative  Rangel.  Mr.  Foley,  I  want 
to  congratulate  you.  What  we  are  doing  is 
not  very  popular  and,  Indeed,  it  is  very  pain- 
ful. 

But  I  think  that  all  Americans  would  just 
like  to  believe  what  we  saw  on  television, 
that  what  we  did  honestly  was  to  negotiate 
a  peace  with  honor.  But  I  feel  confident  that 
we  are  doing  the  right  and  moral  thing  to 
bring  a  little  more  honesty  into  the  state- 
ments of  our  leaders  and  shed  a  little  more 
light  regarding  what  was  really  negotiated 
at  that  table. 

Mr.  Foley.  We  are  anxious  to  find  out  be- 
cause, quite  frankly,  speaking  for  myself, 
I  will  tell  you  this,  that  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  negotiating  priorities.  You  see. 
when  you  have  this  business  of  prolonged 
bargaining  programs  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
solving ambiguities,  and  then  you  take  a  look 
at  the  agreements  before  and  afterwards  you 
can  tell  what  the  ambiguities  were  that  got 
high  priority. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  MIA's  were  on  the 
furthest  back  burner  that  there  was  around, 
and  that  South  Vietnamese  political  despots 
that  were  largely  despised  by  everybody  that 
they  ever  met  were  given  front  burner  treat- 
ment all  the  way  along  the  line. 

I  will  tell  you,  nobody  lost  75  percent  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  politicians,  but  MIA's 
we're  supposed  to  forget  right  now,  apparent- 
ly, according  to  the  way  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
State  are  behaving.  I  think  it  is  outrageous. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  it. 

Representative  Rangel.  The  Congress  is 
supposed  to  throw  in  an  additional  seven 
billion  doUsu:^  on  top  of  that. 

Mr.  Foley.  That  is  another  point  that  I 
would  like  to  raise. 

Representative  Wolff.  Gentlemen,  we  have 
to  limit  ourselves  to  the  question  of  the 
MIA's. 

We  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Foley,  for  your 
testimony.  I  can  assure  you  that  so  far  as 
three  Members  of  Congress  are  concerned, 
we  will  not  let  this  question  die. 

We  will  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  resolution 
to  this  problem,  activities  are  ongoing,  and 
continuing  to  help  you  find  a  resolution. 

We  owe  that  to  you,  who  are  the  families 

Mr.  Foley.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Representative  Rangel.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Foley. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Representative  Wolff.  Otir  next  witness  is 
Mr.  Fred  Feldman.  Mr.  Feldman  has  exten- 
sive background  knowledge  of  POW  and  MIA 
problems. 

Mr.  Feldman  is  a  pilot. 

Could  you  please  identify  yourself? 

Mr.  Fred  Feldman.  Yes.  I  will  Identify  my- 
self as  wearing  three  hats. 

Number  one.  I  work  for  WOR  radio  as  a 
helicopter   pilot   traffic   reporter. 

I  would  like  to  apologize  for  coming  here 
In  this  dress.  This  Is  my  business  suit.  I 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  change  when  I  left 
the  airport. 

Representative  Wolff.  We  appreciate  your 
coming. 

Mr.  Feldman.  Secondly,  I  am  a  Major  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  and  I  am  a  Korean  veteran. 

I  am  not  representing  the  Air  Force  or  the 
Reserves. 

Third,   I    am   Chairman   of    the   Advisory 
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Board  of  Viva  in  New  York  Citv.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  been  selling  the  brace- 
lets, et  cetera. 

And  I  must  tell  you  in  all  honesty  that  I 
am  not  here  representing  Viva.  I  am  not. 

I  am  here  on  my  own,  standing  on  my  own 
two  feet  for  my  own  two  reasons. 

Probably  the  biggest  one  Is  my  personal 
concern.  I  brought  with  me  a  book  called 
"The  Endless  Hours,  My  Two  and  a  Half 
Years  as  a  Prisoner  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists by  Wallace  Brown,"  who  was  my  flight 
commander  back  in  the  States  while  he  was 
shot  down  on  his  first  mission  In  Korea. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  background  and 
lead  up  to  it. 

I  Just  want  to  read  a  small  portion  of  it. 
He  was  shot  down  about  six  months  prior 
to  the  truce. 

Then  he  was  taken  into  Red  China  and 
he  was  kept  in  Red  China  for  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  truce  in  prison,  much  of  it  in 
solitary  confinement. 

And  when  you  are  talking  about  torture 
I  Just  want  to  read  you  this. 

Representative  Wolff.  Was  he  identified 
as  a  POW?  Or  was  he  listed  as  an  MIA  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Feldman.  O.  K.  The  answer  to  that  Is 
eighteen  months  after  he  was  captured  he 
was  finally  Identified  by  the  Communists  as 
a  POW.  But  for  eighteen  months  he  was  MIA 
and  that  is  after  the  truce  was  declared. 

"September  8,  1954  brought  the  best  news 
we  had  since  becoming  prisoners.  We  re- 
ceived mall  from  home.  After  19  months" 
— pardon  me — "the  Communists  had  notified 
the  American  Red  Cross  that  we  were  alive. 
All  these  months  our  family  had  not  yet 
known  whether  we  were  alive  or  dead.  Our 
captors  had  kept  the  outside  world  com- 
pletely In  the  dark  about  this.  Now  after 
twenty-one  months  we  knew  that  our  gov- 
ernment and  our  families  were  aware  that  we 
were  still  alive." 

So,  again,  this  is  well  after  the  truce  that 
they  were  identified  sis  POW's. 

O.  K.  This  is  a  small  quote,  one  para- 
graph. 

"I  had  been  standing  in  the  blue  room, 
which  Is  where  they  torture  people,  I  had 
been  standing  in  the  blue  room  for  154  hours 
standing.  That  is  more  than  six  and  a  half 
days  of  standing.  I  had  been  under  inter- 
rogation for  over  sixty  hours.  I  had  slept  less 
than  one  hour  in  almost  a  week.  My  body 
was  so  swollen  that  It  looked  more  like  a 
dead  stump  than  a  human  being.  The  pain 
I  had  endured  was  much  greater  than  I  ever 
dreamt  that  the  human  body  can  bear." 

I  don't  know  if  you  can  imagine  what 
standing  for  six  and  a  half  davs  woiUd  be 
like. 

He  also  described  in  there  where  his  hands 
were  twice  the  size  of  normal,  where  his 
feet  had  burst  out  of  his  shoes  because  all 
the  blood  was  going  down  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  his  body. 

How  he  ever  endured  it,  I  don't  know,  but 
he  did. 

My  point  in  bringing  this  up  Is  that  I  do 
not  necessarily  think  that  the  Communists 
are  very  nice  people. 

Further.  I  don't  think  that  they  are  par- 
ticularly honest  people. 

They  had  Wally  and  they  kept  him  and 
they  also  had  several  other  crew  men  for 
eighteen  months  before  they  even  released 
this  information. 

Therefore,  don't  believe  what  they  say. 
I  do  not  necessarily,  therefore,  believe  that 
when  Hanoi  has  said  that  we  have  released 
all  your  prisoners.  I  don't  believe  it. 

That  is  one  cf  the  main  reasons,  damn 
good  proof  as  to  why  we  could  doubt  them. 
Representative  Wolff.  Do  you  have  any 
evidence  that  you  might  be  able  to  give  of 
any  kind  that  might  substantiate  your  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Feldman.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  let- 
ter that  I  got  from  Chappy  James,  and  also  a 
letter  that  I  got  from  Senator  Javits. 

These  were  both  letters  to  me  in  response 


to  a  letter  I  sent  to  them.  A  short  story,  if  I 
may. 

Because  some  people  in  this  town  know 
that  I  am  very  Interested  in  the  MIA  situa- 
tion, a  letter  was  brought  to  my  attention. 
It  was  received  by  a  woman.  This  woman 
had  been  corresponding  with  a  nun  in  South 
Viet  Nam  for  seven  years. 

The  nun  had  escaped  from  Hanoi  and 
traveled  into  the  south,  where  she  set  up  a 
nursery  for  orphans.  South  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren. 

This  woman,  after  corresponding  with  the 
nun  for  about  six  years,  adopted  one  of  those 
children,  who  was  brought  back  to  the 
United  States  and  who  is  now  living  here. 

The  nun  wrote  a  letter,  dated  8  April,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  to  this  woman  \n  which 
she  stated,  or  she  relayed  that  some  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  come  out  of  the  North — 
meaning  South  Vietnamese  who  had  been  in- 
terned by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  then 
released  back  to  the  South,  stated  that  they 
had  seen  American  prisoners — this  letter  was 
received  after  the  prisoner  release  was  com- 
pleted— stating  that  she  had  seen  American 
prisoners  in  camp  near  the  Red  Chinese 
border. 

You  would  have  to  do  some  Intelligence 
work  and  find  out  when  these  people  who 
were  returned  to  the  South  were  released 
from  North  Vietnam,  and  when  they  saw 
those  prisoners — 

Representative  Wolff.  Do  you  have  the 
name  of  the  sister  or  the  nun  that  was  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  Feldman.  I  would  not  give  you  the 
name  for  this  reason  at  this  time. 
May  I  correct  that,  sir? 

The   woman   who  received  this  letter  has 
become  very  close  to  this  nun  through  cor- 
respondence over  the  seven  years. 
She  in  no  way  wants  to  endanger  her  life. 
This   nun   also   stated   in   the   letter   that 
people  in  South  Viet  Nam,  those  who  worked 
or  collaborated  with  the  American  govern- 
ment, are  being  murdered  and  killed  In  the 
streets  every  day  In  DaNang. 
Representative  Rangel.  Major? 
Mr.   Feldman.   May   I   Just   go  a  little   bit 
further    and    possibly    answer    one    of    your 
questions? 

Representative  Rangel.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  Feldman.  I  sent  this  letter  to  the  then 
Defense    Secretary   Richardson — 

Representative  Wolff.  Excuse  me.  You  sent 
a  copy  of  the  letter  that  the  woman  had 
received.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Feldman.  Yes,  I  did.  With  the  sister's 
name  blocked  out. 

But  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
nursery  that  she  had  been  upholding  all 
these  years  for  people  to  look  Into  this. 

And  I  received  back  a  fairly  standard  an- 
swer, "Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
appropriate  agency  for  any  action  deemed 
necessary.  It  is  further  said,  for  your  in- 
formation, at  one  point  In  time  there  were 
in  excess  of  200  U.S.  Prisoners  of  War  being 
held  in  a  camp  in  North  Viet  Nam  near  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  border.  These  were 
subsequently  moved  to  the  Hanoi  area.  While 
the  information  in  your  letter  cannot  be 
dated  at  this  point,  It  may  be  that  this 
ca:up  is  the  o.ie  referred  to." 

So  there  is  that  possibility  that  the  pris- 
oners, Americans  that  they  are  talking  about 
were — 

Representative  Wolff.  Were  transferred? 
Mr.  Feldman.  Were  transferred,  but  there 
Is  also  the  possibility  that  this  information 
comes  after  those  prisoners — those  prisoners 
were  transferred  back  down  south  for  release. 
I  guess,  I  would  assume  from  this  that  they 
are  looking  into  it.  And  it  is  further  stated 
with  respect  to — 

Representative  Wolff.  What  is  the  date  of 
that  letter? 

Mr.  Feldman.  The  date  that  I  Just  received 
it.  14  May. 

And  with  respect  to  the  public  use  of  the 
material  in  the  letter,  we  suggest  caution  on 
your  part,  et  cetera,  Involving  general  state- 


ments because  it  may  give  rise  to  false  hopes 
to  the  families. 

I  fully  respect  that  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  That  is  why  I  say  it  could  be 
these  people  vere  seen,  the  Americans  were 
seen  before  the  release,  but  there  is  also,  I 
submit  the  possibility  that  it  was  afterwards, 
and  that  they  are  still  holding  them  up. 

The  question  is  always  asked  of  me,  why 
would  they  be  holding  people  up  there 

That  is  the  next  question  that  has  always 
been  asked. 

I  would  submit  two  possibilities  to  you, 
gentlemen:  possibility  number  one  being  as, 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  these  are  fair 
play  people,  as  our  Senators  were  when  they 
went  over  and  saw  the  Tiger  cages  and  de- 
manded that  these  prisoners  be  let  out  Im- 
mediately. 

I  don't  think  that  the  North  works  that 
way,  and  I  talked  to  enough  of  the  returned 
prisoners  to  know  what  the  conditions  of 
some  of  them  were  like. 

I  don't  think  you  have  really  heard  what 
some  of  the  worst  ones  were. 

The  possible  reasons  they  might  be  holding 
them,  I  think  that  internally  they  could  use 
them  for  propaganda  in  North  Viet  Nam. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  v  ry  tasy  thing,  and 
probably  an  Intelligent  thlrg  for  them  to 
take  some  of  these  prisoners,  who  might  still 
be  alive,  and  take  them  as  scarecrows,  un- 
shaven, beaten,  half  starved,  and  walk  them 
through  the  streets  and  towns  where  there 
are  no  photographs  and  they  have  complete 
control,  and  where  there  Is  no  press  coverage, 
and  say,  here  is  what  your  capitalist  Amer- 
ican pig  looks  like.  I  wouldn't  put  It  past 
them. 

Representative  Wolff.  I  wouldn't  put  it 
past  them  either,  but  I  would  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  this  could  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  press. 

Mr.  Feldman.  It  can.  It  can.  Because  they 
have  complete  out  and  out  control  over  every 
single  word. 

Representative  Rangel.  May  I  Just  ask  one 
question?  You  have  given  strong  evidence  of 
your  belief  In  the  dishonesty  of  the  Commu- 
nist and  even  the  North  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. 

But  you  recognize  that  It  was  not  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  designated  the  title 
Killed  in  Action.  And  it  was  not  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  we  saw  on  television  that 
proclaimed  that  our  last  prisoners  of  war  had 
returned. 
Mr.  Feldman.  Oh,  no.  That  is  true. 
Representative  Rangel.  I  would  just  like  to 
add  that  I  want  you  as  a  combat  pilot  to 
evaluate  an  answer  that  I  received  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Congress,  that  this 
enemy  that  you  and  I  know,  they  claimed 
that  they  only  have  three  cases  where  there 
Is  evidence  to  sustain  the  belief  that  Amer- 
ican prisoners  were  killed  in  captivity. 

Do  you  understand  what  I  am  saying. 
Major? 

That  this  country,  and  our  Department  of 
Defense,  In  an  effort  to  substantiate  the  KIA 
figures  have  said  that  they  have  no  evi- 
dence or  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy 
killed  any  of  the  people  that  they  cap- 
tured, that  were  American  troops,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  three. 

It  is  unbelievable,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

But  that  you  understand  that  neither  you 
nor  I  expect  the  North  Vietnamese  to  come 
forward  and  tell  us  how  many  of  the  prison- 
ers they  have  killed? 

It  would  be  unheard  of,  no  matter  what 
the  negotiations  are. 

But  It  bothers  me  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  so  willing,  I  mean,  you  or  I  don't 
want  to  give  false  hopes,  but  is  It  believable? 
Mr.  Feldman.  I  have  to  tell  you  right  now 
that  I  would  prefer  to  have  my  testimony 
aimed  more  at  them  on  the  other  side  of 
this  Pacific  Ocean  than  I  would  right  here 
for  this  time  being. 

Representative  Rangel.  The  problem — and 
I  agree  with  you,  Major — is  that  you  and  I 
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will  never  get  an  opportunity  to  sit  down  at 
a  table  and  deal  with  them. 
Mr.  Feldman.  Agreed  upon. 
Representative   Rangel.   I   am.   for  one.   I 
am   forced   to  deal  only  with   those  people 
that  are  going  to  that  table. 

Mr.  Feldman.  However,  sir.  In  all  due  re- 
spect I  think  we  have  a  weapon  here  that  I 
will  get  to  in  a  minute. 

Representative  Rangel.  Very  good. 
Mr.  Feldman.  The  second  possible  reason 
that  I  can  see  them  holding  our  people  Is 
that  they  have  not  told  us  about,  that  I 
dont  personally  believe  that  North  Viet  Nam 
by  any  means  is  finished  with  South  Viet 
Nam.  And  they  are  going  to  try  perhaps  now 
DoUtlcaily  what  they  started  to  do  mili- 
tarily, and  if  they  cannot  finish  the  Job 
politically,  then  I  do  believe  very  strongly 
that  they  will  go  back  to  do  it  again  mili- 
tarily, at  which  point  the  United  States 
might  somehow,  psiss  the  objections  of  what 
I  am  sure  would  be  a  very  clamorous  United 
States  public,  threaten  again  to  bomb  the 
North,  if  they  do.  Indeed,  start. 

O.K.  I  can  Just  note  where  North  Viet 
Nam  now  all  of  a  sudden  comes  up  with 
however  many  they  might  be  holding  and  say, 
oh,  is  that  correct? 

You  want  to  start  bombing  us  again? 
Well,  we  Just  happen  to  have  so  many  of 
your  prisoners  who  came  out  of  the  wood- 
work. Now  where  Is  it  that  you  would  like  to 
bomb? 

Because  after  the  first  bomb  drops  we 
want  to  tell  you  right  now  that  your  prison- 
ers of  war  are  going  to  be  sitting  right  there, 
waiting  for  the  ne.xt  one.  So  you  can  start 
killing  your  own  men. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  very  feasible  and 
very  practical  reason. 

Representative  Wolff.  I  think  that  the 
sum  total  of  your  information  Is  disbelief  as 
to  the  number  of  POW's  that  have  been  re- 
turned and  the  questionable  characterization 
of  the  MIA's.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Feldman.  That  Is  very  true.  Very  cor- 
rect. 

And  if  anything,  whatever  weaknesses  or 
whatever  problems  we  are  having  within  our 
own  government,  I  would  like  more  attention 
focused  on  the  international  scene  on  their 
government,  which  is  a  very  touchy  thing 
to  do. 

But  you  people  are  the  experts.  Hopefully 
you  can  find  ways  to  do  It. 

I  don't  believe  we  can  make  them  lose  face. 
They  have  already  said,  well,  we  don't  have 
any  more. 

I  believe  they  do.  But  I  think  there  are 
two  outs.  There  is  Cambodia  and  there  Is 
Laos,  and  I  think  If  the  pressures  were 
brought  upon  them  properly,  subtly,  yet 
forcefully,  that  they  can  take  those  prisoners. 
Many  of  them  I  believe  they  have  marched 
out  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  marched  them 
from  North  Viet  Nam  right  back  Into  Laos 
and  Cambodia  and  let  them  out  that  way.  I 
think  we  have  that  possibility. 

Representative  Wolff.  Mr.  Feldman,  we 
appreciate  the  information  you  have  brought 
to  us  and  your  background  and  experience  In 
this  area. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  taken 
time  out  in  coming  out  of  the  air,  so  to  speak, 
to  give — 

Mr.  Feldman.  Can  I  Just  add  one  thing. 
Representative  Wolff? 

One  last  thing.  I  asked  my  Senator,  Jacob 
Javlts,  who  was  a  very  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  the  prime  advocate  of 
peace,  and  while  the  war  was  still  on  he 
said.  I  am  sure,  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine 
who  had  written  concerning  this  matter — 
I  am  sure  that  when  the  war  is  over  that 
all  of  our  men  will  be  accounted  for. 

All  right,  damn  it,  they  are  not  being  ac- 
counted for.  and  I  would  like  the  Senator, 
that  Senator  and  many  of  our  other  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  to  now  start  standing 
up  and  be  Just  as  damned  outspoken  to  get 
an  accounting  of  these  guys  and  when  our 
teams  go  up  to  Hanoi,  and  they  say,  O.K., 


we  know  that  four  men  are  burled  here,  and 
they  say  we'd  like  to  go  to  the  graves  and 
they  say.  oh.  we  Just  dug  them  out  and  we 
moved  them  to  somewhere  else,  it  Is  going 
to  cost  you  such  and  such  an  cunount  of 
money  to  get  over  there  and  find  these 
bodies.  I  would  like  our  Congressmen  and 
our  Senators  to  stand  up  and  shout  from 
the  rafters  of  Congress  so  that  every  piece 
of  media  in  this  country  gets  It. 

And  I  think  that  Is  one  of  the  big  ways  that 
you  are  going  to  embarrass  North  Viet  Nam 
into  coming  through. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  our  people  stand 
up  and  shout  on  that  floor  for  these  guys 
and  for  these  families  Just  as  loudly  and 
vociferously  as  they  did  to  stop  and  get  out. 

Representative  Rangel.  Can  we  expect 
your  voice  to  be  Included  in  that,  that  you 
don't  believe  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense said? 

Mr.  F>eldman.  There  goes  fifteen  years  In 
the  Reserves,  sir. 

Representative  Rangel.  I  withdraw  my 
question.  Major. 

Mr.  Feldman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Representative  Wolff.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  coming  before  us  today. 

(Witness  excused.) 

Representative  Wolff.  I  assure  you  that 
we  will  be  In  the  forefront  of  activity  when 
It  comes  to  the  question  of  the  MIA's.  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  today. 

I  should  like  to  call  Mr.  Joseph  Brooks,  the 
father  of  an  MIA  flyer  who  Is  affiliated  with 
the  Council  for  Civilized  Treatment  of  POW's 
and  the  Long  Island  League  of  Families. 

I  wonder  whether  we  could  ask  you  to  hold 
your  testimony  as  short  as  possible  so  that 
all  the  people  can  be  heard  here  this  morn- 
ing. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Broolts.  for 
coming  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Good  morning.  My  presenta- 
tion will  be  short  unless  there  are  questions. 

I  do  not  have  a  prepared  speech.  I  live 
with  this  every  day,  so  I  pretty  much  have 
the  facts  in  mind. 

I  do  not  know  Just  how  much  knowledge 
you  have  of  it,  but  I  am  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  you  have. 

At  the  outset.  I  hope  that  there  will  not 
be  any  political  connotations  made  of  these 
hearings  at  all.  This  Is  strictly  a  humani- 
tarian situation.  I  have  not  seen  any  evi- 
dence of  it  to  this  point,  and  I  would  not 
like  to  see  it. 

Representative  Wolff.  I  assure  you  that 
there  wUl  not  be  any. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  also  not  speaking  for 
the  National  League  of  Families  of  which  I 
am  a  director.  We  have  not  taken  a  position 
on  this  yet. 

I  have  l)een  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
two  years,  and  my  wife  has  been  State  Co- 
ordinator for  New  York  State,  has  t>een  for 
two  years,  and  as  such  we  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  practically  all  of  the  families  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  all  the  way  from 
Buffalo  out  to  the  tip  of  Long  Island. 

We  worked  on  this  very  hard  for  three 
years — ^it  seems  like  thirty  years.  I  never 
worked  so  hard  on  anything  In  my  life  and 
have  been  frustrated  over  so  many  of  the 
results. 

We  watched  with  extreme  Joy,  as  every- 
one else  did.  as  the  prisoners  came  out.  And, 
of  course,  our  point  right  now.  I  believe.  In 
being  here  at  all  Is  the  fact  that  we  were 
promised  that  we  would  get  the  prisoners  of 
war  back  and  we  would  have  an  accounting 
of  the  missing.  This  has  been  made  very 
clear  to  us    and  on  many  different  occasions. 

I  have  met  with  Dr.  Kissinger  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  at  times  In  the  White  House.  I 
have  been  very  close  to  this. 

At  this  time  make  no  mistake  that  the 
secretaries  of  the  vsu-ious  services  do  have 
by  law  the  right  to  make  determlnatlonE 
when  they  see  fit  regarding  killed  In  action. 
But  we  feel  that  It  Is  quite  premature  at  this 
time.  This  Is  our  paxtlcular  complaint  that 
men  should  not  be  written  off.  The  cease 


Are  has  only  been  in  effect  a  fairly  short 
time.  It  would  seem  to  me  long  enough  to 
have  accomplished  a  lot  more.  But  the  com- 
munists, as  you  well  know,  have  not  even 
released  the  bodies  of  the  men  who  died  In 
captivity.  This  is  Incredulous  to  me  to  be 
a  member  of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth 
and  to  be  twisted  and  turned  around  by  these 
people.  I  resent  this  very  much.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  and  Congress  can  do  about  a  sit- 
uation like  that.  But  I  have  worked  too  hard 
and  too  long  on  this  thing  to  now  be  willing 
to  accept  the  Communists'  statement  that  we 
are  holding  no  more  men. 

Our  government  says  we  have  no  evidence 
of  any  more  men  being  alive  In  Southeast 
Asia;  by  the  same  token,  they  do  not  have 
any  evidence  that  they  are  all  dead,  either. 

I  have  a  letter  here  with  me  from  the 
Navy  Department  that  said  my  son  landed 
alive  on  January  2nd  In  Laos  and  escaped 
capture  on  that  day.  This  Is  a  lot  more  In- 
formation than  a  lot  of  other  families  have, 
I  realize.  But  it  is  not  unlinown  at  all  that 
men  were  held  incognito  for  long  periods 
of  time.  I  am  quite  sure  that  most  of  the 
people  here  know  the  situation  after  Korea, 
where  at  that  time  we  had  over  900  prison- 
ers of  war  who  were  unaccounted  for  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  then  by  various  people 
working  on  this  list  and  so  forth  they  final- 
ly got  It  down  to  389,  and  that  Is  where  It 
stuck  and  that  Is  where  It  stayed.  And  these 
people  were  known  to  have  been  captured. 
They  were  known  to  be  held  by  the  enemy 
and  they  had  been  In  contact,  some  of  them 
were,  with  their  families,  so  there  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  they  were 
known  prisoners  of  war. 

One  man  who  was  scheduled  to  be  here — 
he  could  not  be  here  today — I  have  talked  to 
him  many  different  times.  He  was  released 
In  China  two  years  after  the  truce  was  signed, 
all  of  which  time  he  was  carried  as  MIA. 

So  if  people  are  going  to  get  hung  up  o.i 
why  would  the  Communists,  why  would  they 
hold  men  without  admitting  that  they  are 
holding  them — I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  have 
the  slightest  Idea.  I  do  not  have  any  excuses 
for  a  lot  of  the  things  that  the  Communists 
have  done. 

They  have  broken  the  Peace  Agreement,  of 
course,  on  many  different  Instances,  especially 
going  right  from  the  very  first  day  that  the 
Peace  Agreement  was  signed.  It  was  part  of 
the  agreement  that  they  would  have  there 
on  that  date  the  complete  list  of  all  of  the 
men  alive  and  In  all  of  the  various  areas 
over  there.  They  took  the  responsibility  for 
this.  They  did  not  have  a  list  there  that  day. 
It  was  not  completed  for  a  long  while  after 
that.  And  that  was  the  first  instance  of  break- 
ing the  so-called  truce  agreement,  and  they 
continued  on  that  after. 

Now,  the  cease  fire — I  do  not  like  people 
to  call  It  a  "Peace  Agreement."  It  Is  not  a 
Peace  Agreement;  It  Is  a  cease  fire  agree- 
ment. The  cease  fire  agreement  is  not  all 
that  we  wanted  it  to  be,  there  is  no  question 
about  that. 

I  am  siu^jrlsed  that  they  could  even  get  a 
cease  fire  agreement  at  that  time  because, 
as  you  well  recall,  we  were  meeting  with  Dr. 
Kissinger  before  he  left  to  go  over  there  the 
last  time,  and  Congress  at  that  time  was 
voting  to  cut  off  all  funds  and  all  support 
for  the  military  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  at  that  time  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer could  go  ahead  and  get  any  kind  of 
ai  agreement.  But  we  are  glad  that  they  did 
sign  the  agreement. 

And  what  the  Communists  did  sign  was 
not  really  a  cease  fire;  they  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  get  the  United  States  out  of  there. 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  ever  Intended  to 
stop  fighting.  I  think  that  is  pretty  obvious 
at  this  point. 

But  this  is — as  I  say,  the  services  have  a 
right  to  make  this  determination. 

Representative  Wolff.  Mr.  Brooks,  could  I 
Interrupt  for  a  moment  and  ask  you  from 
the  time  that  you  received  information  that 
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your  son  had  landed  safely,  what  further 
communications  have  you  had? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  of  course — 

Representative  Wolff.  Not  from  him? 
Mr.  Brooks.  Not  from  him  but  no  addi- 
tional information  on  him  at  all. 

Representative  Wolff.  When  was  he  shot 
down? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Nick  was  shot  down  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1970,  and  information  that 
we  received  about  thirty  days  later,  which, 
of  course,  was  confidential  Information  be- 
cause— it,  of  course,  has  long  since  gone  by 
the  board — told  the  full  details  of  what  hap- 
pened that  day.  I  know  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. 

And  about  thirty  days  later  we  received 
information  from  a  reliable  but  sensitive 
source  in  the  area  on  that  day  that  at 
that  time  one  man  was  Injured  and  was 
shoe  and  the  other  man  escaped  capture. 
And  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses  there 
at  the  time,  and  so  forth,  we  put  all  this 
together.  Evidently  it  was  my  son  who  es- 
caped capture. 

Representative  Wolff.  Has  there  been  any 
evidence  at  all  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, relative  to  any  of  the  people  that  you 
know  of,  regarding  people  knocked  down  in 
Laos? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No.  This  is  one  of  the  very 
Incredible    things   about   this   thing. 

And  as  you  well  know,  we  have  got  back 
nine  so-called  Lotlan  prisoners  but  they  were 
not  really  Laotian  prisoners  because  they 
were  captured  by  the  North  Vietnamese  over 
the  border  of  Laos  and  taken  to  Hanoi  and 
kept  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  And  until  this 
time,  of  course.  Hanoi  never  admitted  they 
were  holding  them.  They  were  not  released 
until  a  U.S.  official  went  to  Hanoi  and  signed 
the  papers  indicating,  falsely,  of  course,  th»t 
the  Pathet  Laos  had  held  them.  They  had 
never  held  these  men. 

So  we  are  in  a  situation  where  we  have 
over  300  men  missing  at  Laos,  none  of  whom 
we  have  any  information  on  whatsoever.  We 
know  some  of  them  were  captured  and  held. 
We  have  this  information — a  man  by  the 
name  of  LeClalre.  Sheldon,  Cristlano — I  can 
name  them.  We  know  that  they  were  cap- 
tured and  held  by  the  Loatians.  And  we  swore 
and  be  damned  after  the  Korean  Conflict 
that  we  would  not  let  this  happen  in  this 
situation  here,  and  there  have  been  agree- 
ments signed,  the  Paris  Agreement  signed. 
The  North  Vietnamese  signed  relevant  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners — 

Representative  Wolff.  Have  you  made  in- 
quiries to  DOD  as  to  further  information, 
about  your  son? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes.  We  are  In  pretty  good 
contact.  I  have  been  to  the  Navy  Department. 
They  cannot  give  me  something  they  do  not 
have.  I  am  sure  they  have  no  more  informa- 
tion on  that. 

Representative  Wolff.  We  do  recall  in  the 
early  days  before  there  was  Information  read- 
ily available  on  our  participation  In  Laos,  at 
the  time  when  I  was  Investigating  POW's. 
that  the  families  of  POW's.  had  come  to  us 
and  Indicated  that  It  was  U.S.  govt,  policy 
not  to  reveal  information  about  anyone  lost 
in  Laos. 

Mr.  Brooks.  You  are  talking  about  Laos  in 
particular? 

Representative  Wolff.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brooks.  That  was  true.  That  wa.s  con- 
fidential at  one  time.  It  Is  no  longer  so 

Representative  Wolff.  I  wonder  in  these 
meetings  that  Mr.  Foley  had  discussed  be- 
fDre,  has  anything  been  afforded  to  you  re- 
garding any  further  information,  any  Indi- 
cation that  they  have  attempted  in  any  way 
to  find  some  information  about  your  son, 
any  direct  Information  at  all. 

Mr.  Brooks.  No.  I  think  it  amounts  to  Just 
asking  the  North  Vietnamese  about  these 
men.  And,  of  course,  they  have  not  re- 
sponded to  this. 

Representative  Wolff.  As  you  know,  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  territory  of  Laos  Is  In 


the  hands  of  Communists  and.  therefore,  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  get  into  those  areas  until 
there  Is  a  resolution  of  the  whole  problem 
in  Laos  and  Cambodia  It  will  be  equally  diffi- 
cult to  get  into  the  areas  of  Cambodia. 

The  important  element.  I  think,  here  Is 
to  find  out  what  you  think  we  can  do  in 
order  to  help  you  with  your  basic  prob- 
lem of  a  determination  of  your  son's  fate. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  of  course,  that  gets  to  be 
the  $64  question  every  time:  What  do  you 
want  us  to  do  for  you?  I  do  not  know. 

There  are  enough  people.  I  am  sure.  In  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  who  should  be  experts  on  this.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  a  combination 
of  economic  pressure,  military  pressure  or 
both.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  mean  I  know 
when  you  complain  you  should  have  the 
answer  to  the  problem,  but  I  do  not.  I  hope 
that  the  people  in  the  government 

Representative  Wolff.  Do  you  think  It 
would  be  advisable  for  the  families  to  have 
representation  on  the  search  teams,  the  Iden- 
tification teams? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Not  necessarily.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve— of  course,  you  have  two  different 
thtags  here:  I  want  a  resolution,  of  course, 
on  the  search  and  a  look  for  the  bodies,  and 
so  forth.  And  the  people's  minds  should  be 
put  to  rest  on  that. 

But  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, that  there  are  men  still  alive  over 
there.  And  when  you  have  heard  the  stories 
of  returning  prisoners  about  the  treatment 
that  prisoners  got  over  there,  and  you  believe 
In  your  heart  that  there  are  men  alive  over 
there.  It  is  very  hard  Just  to  treat  things 
as  business  as  usual.  I  do  not  have  any  evi- 
dence that  they  are  alive.  They  do  not  have 
any  evidence  that  they  are  dead 

When  we  get  to  the  situation  I  say,  all 
right,  If  you  want  to  write  off  the  missing  in 
action  over  my  objections,  O.K.,  put  yourself 
in  the  position  of  the  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  not  been  accounted  for  yet.  I  say  to 
these  people,  now  stop  for  a  minute  and  clear 
your  mind  of  all  the  other  Junk  and  Just 
think  that  your  brother,  your  son  was  known 
to  be  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
And  this  government,  believe  me.  does  not 
classify  a  man  prisoner  of  war  lightly.  There 
had  to  be  evidence  that  this  man  was  held. 

Representative  Wolff.  When  was  the 
status  of  your  son  changed? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  has  not  been  changed. 

Representative  Wolff.  He  was  always  MIA? 

Mr.  Brooks.  He  is  still. 

I  think  there  is  evidence  enough  there  to 
list  him  as  POW.  but  not  really  good  enough. 
So  these  people  who  are  classified  as  POW 
had  to  have  eyewitness  factual  proof. 

When  the  so-called  list  came  out.  if  your 
son  was  on  that  list  as  "died  In  captivity." 
this  would  have  been  a  terrible  shook  to  you. 
But  picture  yourself  If  you  knew  that  he  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  and  when  the  list  came  out 
he  Is  not  on  the  list  as  "died  In  captivity"  or 
anything  eLse. 

Representative  Wolff.  As  Congressman 
Rangel  has  indicated,  there  have  been  only 
three  known  cases  of  "died  in  captivity" 
reported  to  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  have  a  total  of  fiftv-three 
POW's  who  have  not  been  accounted  for,  and 
the  last  I  hear 

Renresentative  Wolff.  The  status  has 
changed. 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  last  I  heard  twelve  of 
them  had  status  changes,  so  this  leaves  us 
with  forty-one  or  forty-two  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

I  met  one  of  the  families  in  Boston  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  ago.  Thev  are  going  around  like 
they  are  stunned.  They  cannot  understand 
who  Is  going  to  do  something  about  this  sit- 
uation. 

Representative  Wolff.  We  have  ft  lady  here 
who  has  had  the  status  of  her  son  changed, 
and  she  will  be  talking.  I  am  familiar  with 
her  problem,  having  worked  on  the  case  for 
a  number  of  years. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brooks,  for 


appearing  here  today  and  for  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  your  experience. 

If  there  is  anything  else  that  you  have — 
I  assure  you  that  the  information  that  you 
have  given  us  now  will  not  only  be  Inserted 
Into  the  Record  but  it  also  will  be  placed 
in  the  hearings  of  the  Full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  If  there  is  anything  from 
time  to  time  that  you  have  that  you  feel 
you  would  like  us  to  transmit,  we  will  be 
very  happy  to  transmit  it  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Representative  Wolff.  I  would  like  to  call 
next  Mrs.  Walter  Schmidt.  We  will  c«n  her 
out  of  order  since  certain  of  these  questions 
Just  raised  refer  to  the  situation  in  which 
she  finds  herself. 

Mrs.  Walter  Schmidt  is  the  mother  of 
Marine  Captain  Walter  "Roy"  Schmidt  who 
was  sighted  by  a  rescue  force  after  being  shot 
down  but  has  had  no  further  accounting. 

Mrs.  Schmidt.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell 
us  a  little  bit  about  the  experiences  that 
you  have  had. 

Mrs  ScHMffiT.  Yes.  We  did  receive  very 
firm  information  that  my  son  was  alive  on 
the  ground.  That  date  was  June  9.  1968 
And  he  was  In  radio  contact  with  the  rescue 
mission  from  10:25  A.M.  until  5:15  in  the 
afternoon.  The  mission  to  rescue  him  was 
called  off  because  of  dusk. 

The  next  day  they  went  back  and  searched 
the  area  at  dawn  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen.  There  w-as  no  chute,  no  gear,  no  body. 
It  was  assumed  from  that — and  that  is  the 
basis  of  his  status  for  POW. 

From  that  time  on  we  have  had  no  news- 
paper pictures,  no  confirmation  from  any 
soiirce,  nor  did  we  ever  have  word  from  him. 

Now.  through  the  years,  of  course,  we  have 
attempted  to  send  packages,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  sisk  questions.  My  son  was  a 
Marine.  And  there  have  been  no  answers. 
No  packages  went  through. 

When  we  came  up  to  the  agreements  In 
the  fall,  or  In.  I  should  say.  m  February 
and  they  started  to  bring  the  lists  out.  you 
can  Imagine  we  were  extremely  shocked  to 
have  no  word  from  him.  No  name  came  out. 

I  have  since  asked  many,  manv  pertinent 
questions  through  your  offire.  through  the 
Marine  Corps.  'Y'ou.  yourself,  spoke  to  Dr. 
Kissinger,  even. 

Representative  Wolft.  I  have  received  no 
reply,  however. 

Mrs.  ScHMrox.  Nor  have  we. 

I  did  receive  a  letter  lust  the  other  day 
from  the  As.slstant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  say- 
ing he  had  hoped  that  we  had  further  In- 
formation in  response  to  my  letter  of  March, 
which  actually  we  have  not. 

However.  April  19th — and  this  might  dis- 
pute something  that  Dermott  Foley  was  say- 
ing before — on  April  19th.  we  were  called 
down,  strictly  Marine  families  were  called 
down  to  Marine  Headqviarters,  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  Brooklyn,  and  we  were  briefed  to 
the  effect  that  all  of  the  men — and  we  were 
the  only  POW  family:  everyone  else  was  a 
MIA — all  of  these  men  are  going  to  have  a 
determination  of  death. 

This  Is  not  going  to  be  a  blanket  determi- 
nation. This  Is  going  to  be  a  review  of  In- 
dividual cases  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  rases.  Teams  will  go  In.  I  under- 
stand there  are  two  cemeteries:  one  In  North 
Vietnam  and  one  the  V.C.  admit  having  with 
American  dead.  They  are  very  willing  to  have 
our  teams  come  in  and  Identify  these  bodies. 
We  have  teams  going  Into  North  Vietnam 
and  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  the  crash 
sites  for  grave  ID.  purposes. 

Now.  we  were  told  that  there  would  be  no 
money  angle  as  far  as  paying  the  local  people 
off  and  asking  their  help  to  go  In  and  ask: 
Do  you  know  of  an  American  that  Is  buried 
In  this  area? 

That  day  In  particular  my  husband  was 
there  and  he  brought  up  a  question:  What  is 
to  prevent  a  Vietnamese  from  taking  our 
money  and  leading  you  down  the  road  to 
grandpa's  bones? 
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And  I  think  that  this  Is  In  a  little  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Foley.  It  was  explained  ex- 
plicitly to  us  that  they  do  not  even  need  a 
head  or  a  section  of  the  mouth  or  Jaw;  all  they 
need  on  a  body  Is  a  femur  bone.  They  can 
pretty  much  tell  the  size  of  the  man,  the 
amount  of  weight  he  carried.  They  have  all 
measurements — most  particularly  in  the  case 
of  pilots — measurements  of  every  bone,  even 
down  to  the  lineecaps. 

There  Is  a  certain  pelvic  structure,  male  or 
female,  and  according  to  the  way  the  pelvic 
bones  rest  together  or  Join  together  or  sepa- 
rate, they  can  tell  within  one  year  positively 
the  age  of  the  man  they  are  identifying. 

Captain  Johnson,  who  is  on  the  Washing- 
ton team  for  the  Marine  Corps,  has  been 
on  this  grave  ID.,  I  would  say,  four  or  five 
years,  and  he  explained  that  he  had  recently 
been  woricing  on  a  headless  torso — I  am  sorry 
If  this  sounds  a  little  bit  gory — but  it  does 
satisfy  us  a  little  bit,  that  If  we  do  get  a  body 
back,  it  wUl  be  our  sons  t)ody.  He  said  that 
from  all  the  records  that  they  have,  this 
headless  torso,  he  had  pinpointed  it  down 
to  one  man. 

Believing  it  to  be  that  man.  he  went  back 
to  the  family  and  asked  to  look  In  the  man's 
personal  properties.  He  was  looking  for  a 
hair,  one  single  hair.  If  the  quality  and  color 
and  structure  of  the  hair  matches  his  rec- 
ords, he  has  a  positive  I.D.  on  the  body. 

Now,  I  think  that  this — If  we  must  accept 
a  determination  of  death  on  the  man — and 
I  am  sure  none  of  us  want  to,  and  I  am  sure 
as  a  mother  you  can  appreciate  that  is  the 
last  thing  I  want — but  if  we  must  accept  a 
determination  of  death.  I  have  come  to  be- 
lieve and  been  convinced  that  they  are  doing 
everything  to  sort  out  and  make  an  in- 
dividual determination  for  all  of  us — some- 
thing that  must  satisfy  us.  Perhaps  it  Is 
not  going  to  be  a  body  right  away,  but  it  will 
be  some  I.D.  to  bring  forward,  to  give  to  us 
to  satisfy  UB. 

I  disagree  with  our  gentleman  from  WOR 
over  there  (indicating).  I  see  no  purpose — 
at  the  time  my  son  was  shot  down  he  was 
only  a  first  lieutenant.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  release  commanders  and  hold  a 
first  lieutenant.  I  see  no  reason  to  hold  even 
enlisted  men  and  release  higher  ranking 
officers.  They  would  be  more  valuable  if  they 
were  going  to  hold  some  of  these  men. 

Mr.  Peldman.  Just  a  point  of  correction. 
A  lot  of  the  people  that  were  held — this 
man  was  on  his  first  mission,  he  was  on  his 
first  combat  mission,  and  other  people  were 
held  who  were  enlisted  men  and  they  were 
held  for  two  years. 

Mrs.  Schmidt.  Are  you  saying  my  son  was 
on  his  first  mission? 

Mr.  Feldman.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
Korean  War.  There  was  a  first  lieutenant 
on  his  first  mission  and  he  was  held  for  two 
years  as  a  prisoner. 

Representative  Wolff.  I  am  sorry.  But  If 
you  do  not  mind.  I  would  appreciate  your 
letting  Mrs.  Schmidt  finish. 

Mrs.  ScHMmx.  I  will  try  to  hurry  along. 
There  Is  Just  one  more  point  I  want  to  bring 
out. 

Most  recently,  at  the  beginning  of  Mhv.  I 
believe  the  first  weekend  of  May.  the  family 
group  met  up  in  Massachusetts  and  a  state- 
ment was  made  at  that  time  by  Dr.  Roger 
Shields  that  there  were  no  live  men  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Representative  Wolff.  Could  you  identify 
Dr.  Shields,  please? 

Mrs.  Schmidt.  Yes.  I  believe  he  is  the 
psychologist  that  was  working  with  the  team 
on  the  Operation  Homecoming. 

Representative  Rangel.  Might  I  add  tha* 
he  was  brought  In  especially  to  deal  with 
prisoners  of  war.  He  was  not  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  before  that.  He  came  from 
a  university. 

Mrs.  ScHMTOT.  That  Is  right.  He  comes  out 
of  a  university.  But  he  did  work  with  us  on 
the  original  Operation  Homecoming. 
Representative  Rangel.  Right. 
Mrs.    ScHMiDr.   Yes.    I   called   Dr.   Shields 


and  I  asked  him — you  know,  now  we  have 
come  to  believe  or  try  to  accept  a  determina- 
tion of  debt  and  now  he  is  contradicting 
this — does  he  really  believe  there  are  live 
men  over  there? 

He  said  he  was  sorry  to  have  made  such  a 
blanket  statement,  that  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  that  there  may  not  be  one  or  two 
stragglers. 

So  you  cannot  wipe  every  man  off.  And  if 
we  get  one  or  two  stragglers  out  we  will  be 
very  lucky. 

But  he  said  they  have  the  knowledge  of 
the  camp  In  China  that  was  spoken  about 
before.  They  knew  about  the  camp  in  China 
before  it  was  emptied.  ETvery  American  has 
been  taken  out  of  there. 

There  was  also  a  statement  that  the  men 
that  were  held  by  the  Pathet  Laos  and  the 
V.C.  were  not  held  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  were  systematically  executed  after  a 
period  of  three  or  four  days  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Pathet  Laos  had  no  food  and 
no  medication  with  which  to  maintain  the 
American  men. 

Representative  Rangel.  May  I  Interrupt 
you? 

This  information  did  not  come  from  Dr 
Shields. 

Mrs.  Schmidt.  Not  the  basic  information. 
But  we  did  discuss  this  on  the  telephone. 

Representative  Rangel.  Because  it  would 
be  very  Interesting,  that  Is,  what  a  sharp 
conflict  it  is,  t)ecause  Dr.  Shields  informed 
me  on  numerous  occasions  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  prisoners  were  killed  In 
captivity,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three.  And  it  Is  very  Interesting  If  he  in- 
formed you  of  something  else. 

Mrs.  ScHMHiT.  Well,  now,  I  do  not  know 
the  number  three.  I  had  the  Idea  that  there 
were  many  more  than  that  kUled  In  captivity. 

Representative  Rangel.  I  got  the  Idea,  too, 
that  there  were  many  more  killed  than  that, 
but  not  from  Dr.  Shields. 

Mrs.  Schmidt.  Well,  I  may  stand  corrected 
on  that  if  I  am  misquoting  him. 

Representative  Rangel.  I  did  not  mean  to 
correct  you. 

Mrs.  Schmidt.  No.  That  Information  may 
have  come  out  of  the  Marine  Corps 

Representative  Rangel.  Or  some  place  else. 

Mrs.  Schmidt.   Washington  team. 

At  the  particular  moment  I  think  I  am 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  here.  I  am  accept- 
ing the  determination  of  death  for  my  son. 
I  feel  that  if  he  does  come  out  It  will"  be  a 
most  welcome  miracle. 

But  I  do  think  that  the  families  cannot 
be  asked  any  more  to  live  In  Umbo.  Our  case 
alone  has  been  five  years.  We  must  try  to 
find  a  way  to  adjust  ourselves  and  come  back 
to  some  kind  of  demure. 

Representative  Wolff.  I  thank  you  very 
much,  Mrs.  Schmidt  for  coming  here  today 

Mrs.  Schmidt.  Thank  you. 

Representative  Wolff.  I  have  known  of 
your  situation,  having  worked  on  It. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  touching  expe- 
riences that  I  have  had  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  a  call  that  I  received  a  number 
of  years  ago,  four  or  five  years  ago,  from  a 
family  who  had  Just  been  informed  that 
their  son  was  missing  in  action.  It  was  from 
a  family  in  my  own  district. 

The  mother  got  on  the  phone.  All  she 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  or  not  he  was 
dead.  She  started  to  cry  and  the  husband 
took  the  phone  away  from  her.  And  at  that 
point  he  got  on  the  phone  and  he  said  he 
Just  wanted  to  find  out  what  was  happening 
to  his  son's  bodv,  to  see  to  It  that  it  is  not 
rotting  m  some  field  and  wouldn't  I  do  some- 
thing about  it? 

Unfortunately,  the  same  frustrations  are 
stm  with  us:  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
a  final  determl..ation  of  the  status  of  many 
of  the  young  men  who  went  over  to  Indo- 
china. 

I  would  like  to  again  go  out  of  order  here 
because  It  follows  a  logical  sequence  of  some 
of  the  disputed  areas  that  have  been  brought 
forth  today. 
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I  call  Mr.  Jerry  Dennis  to  the  stand. 

Mr.  Dennis  is  a  brother  of  an  MIA  who 
was  declared  dead  In  1966  but  status  changed 
by  court  order  on  discovery  that  the  body 
shipped  home  was  not  his. 

Would  you  further  identify  yourself,  Mr. 
Dennis,  and  give  us  some  of  the  information 
that  you  are  prepared  to  bring  to  this  Com- 
mittee today? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  I  am  Jerry  Dennis.  I  am 
presently  a  Captain  with  the  Miamisburg 
Ohio  Fire  Department.  My  occupation  in- 
volves not  only  fire  fighting  but  investigation 
of  fires,  arson  Investigations. 

My  brother  was  listed  as  kUled  July  15th 
of  1966.  And  the  entire  issue  we  are  now  fight- 
ing started  on  November  25,  1970  when  the 
Novemt)er  30th  Newsweek  magazine  came  out 
with  a  picture  of  an  unknown  POW  which 
dad  and  I  felt  to  be  Mark.  The  entire  family 
felt  sure  it  was  Mark.  We  had  calls  from 
neighbors,  people  all  over  the  United  States, 
when  that  came  out  expressing  the  same 
thing. 

My  Investigation  started  at  that  point.  We 
sent  every  photograph  we  had  of  Mark  to  the 
United  States  Navy  and  Navy  Intelligence. 
After  six  weeks  they  could  not  disprove  that 
it  was  Marks  photo.  They  also  said  the  pho- 
tograph was  out  of  focus.  It  was  blurred,  and. 
therefore,  they  could  not  prove  it  was  him. 

At  that  point  I  released  it  to  t>-e  news- 
papers. They  refused  to  change  Marks  status 
based  on  the  photograph. 

I  released  a  story  to  the  newspapers  and 
I  received  a  call  that  evening  frcm  a  medic 
stating  that  the  recovery  of  bodies  from  an 
aircraft  carrier  In  July  of  1966— that  there 
were  bodies  missing,  that  sixteen  men  took 
off  in  the  helicopter,  they  were  hit  with  in- 
cendiary shells,  that  the  pilot  tried  to  go 
ah^ad  and  land  it,  there  was  a  crash,  an  ex- 
plosion, and  the  pilot,  co-pilot  and  one  crew 
member  walked  away  from  the  crash  with 
third  degree  burns  and  the  other  thirteen 
men  had  been  listed  as  killed  in  action.  But 
from  this  medic  it  was  indicated  that  at  least 
two  bodies  were  missing.  But  at  the  time  he 
said  the  bodies  were  blown  apart  and  burnt 
beyond  recognition,  they  could  not  tell  who 
got  out,  so  they  waited  a  week  and  no  one 
came  back  and  all  thirteen  men  were  listed 
killed  In  action. 

I  have  photographs  of  the  actual  crash  and 
the  statements  by  the  Navy  that  the  thir- 
teen men  were  killed.  So  I  started  an  investi- 
gation after  this  medic  called  the  house. 

I  fought  with  the  Navy  until  July  9th  of 
1971  and  received  no  satisfaction  whatsoever 
and  no  sympathy  at  all. 

On  July  9th  I  exhumed  the  body  we  had 
in  Miamisburg.  We  had  Dr.  Bobby,  an  Ohio 
State  archeologlst,  who  was  sent  to  exhume 
Amelia  Earhart's  remains,  and  at  that  time 
he  was  supposed  to  be  a  competent  archeolo- 
glst, but  when  he  worked  for  us — and  he  was 
supposed  to  be  competent — he  came  up  with 
listing  the  body  as  five  three  and  a  half  to 
five  foot  four.  Mark  was  five  eleven.  The 
body  was  that  of  a  man  of  age  thirty.  Mark 
was  nineteen.  The  bcdy  was  burned  with 
regular  gasoline,  leaded  type.  The  helicopter 
carried  J. P.  4  non-leaded  kerosene.  The  en- 
tire body  was  full  of  grenade  shrapnel.  The 
fire  was  found  in  the  sinus  area  of  the  skull. 
The  dogtags  that  were  bound  to  a  blanket 
wranped  around  the  body,  the  laboratory  re- 
sults showed  that  they  were  burned  by  liold- 
Ing  paper  matches  under  the  dogtags!  There 
was  one  tooth  in  the  body.  The  tooth  that 
appeared  in  the  body  showed  on  Mark's  medi- 
cal records  to  have  been  extracted  one  year 
prior  to  that  crash,  so  the  Navy  said  an- 
other  tooth    moved   Into   Its   slot! 

I  located  the  dental  technician,  Mr.  Steve 
Wilcocks.  who  Is  a  taacher  in  Hamilton.  Ohio 
at  present.  He  was  a  medical  technician  when 
Mark  had  the  filling  put  in  his  tooth.  The 
tooth  that  they  said  moved  Into  the  open 
slot  still  does  not  compare  with  Mark's  fill- 
ings. 
So  I  tried  to  locate  Dr.  Charles  A.  Brown 
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who  puts  the  fillings  In  at  the  camp.  In  July 
we  exhumed  the  body,  on  July  9th.  When 
the  Navy  came  In  on  July  30th — on  July  31st 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Brown  was  transferred  un- 
expictedly  to  Roda,  Spain.  At  that  time  we 
called  Roda,  Spain  by  transatlantic  cable 
and  he  had  been  put  on  the  U.S.S.  HOLLAND 
and  is  still  out  In  the  Mediterranean. 

We  have  talked  to  the  pUot,  who  Is  now 
from  Columbus,  Indiana,  of  Mark's  helicop- 
ter. He  stated  the  original  reports  that  he  re- 
ceived after  getting  out  of  the  aircraft  were 
that  there  were  some  men  missing  that  had 
Jumped.  Another  pilot  who  followed  that 
aircraft  in  states  there  were  definitely  men 
Jumping,  that  the  last  two  who  Jumped  out 
at  treetop  :evel  were  on  fire  when  they 
Jumped. 

After  the  exhumation  we  had  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  rebury  that  body  back  in  Miamis- 
burg as  an  unknown  soldier. 

We  have  fought  with  the  Navy  on  May  12th 
of  last  year.  They  have  suddenly  changed  the 
number  of  men  killed  In  that  crash  to  eleven. 
This  is  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  For  five  years  It  had  been  carried  as 
thirteen. 

I  have  w-orked  on  the  case  and  taken 
complete  charge.  I  have  been  assigned  the 
power  of  attorney  In  Mark's  case.  His  mother 
has  been  sick  since  1966  when  they  buried 
that  body.  His  father  has  been  of  falling 
health  since  he  saw  the  picture.  I  have 
worked  on  this  case  with  no  help  from  any- 
one else. 

I  would  like  to  correct  one  statement  made 
here:  that  all  the  MIA's  family  members 
speaking  today  were  collecting  the  salary. 
There  is  no  salary  being  received  for  Mark. 
There  is  no  reimbursement  for  the  expenses 
we  have  paid.  And  we  are  still  in  Federal 
Court. 

All  we  ask  Is  that  our  government  be  hu- 
manitarian and  account  for  a  man  that 
volunteered  his  services  to  this  country. 

I  have  been  very  bitter.  And  contrary  to 
some  of  the  people  here,  I  feel  there  were 
two  parties  Involved  in  this  war  and  they 
are  both  wrong,  damn  wTong.  We  cannot 
ask  Hanoi  to  account  for  our  men  and  be 
humanitarian  when  our  own  government  Is 
not. 

If  anyone  wants  to  question  me  on  any 
of  the  facts,  I  have  482  pages  of  the  lab 
records  and  doctor  reports  which  are  open 
to  the  public.  I  would  be  willing  to  answer 
any  questions  in  this  case. 

Representative  Wolff.  I  wonder  If  you 
would  tell  us,  Mr.  Dennis,  what  Is  the  exact 
status  of  the  situation  now.  Your  brother 
has  been  declared  as  ^^A:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dennis.  He  was  declared  by  a  fed- 
eral Judge  in  Dayton,  Ohio  as  MIA  strictly 
for  the  purpose  of  accounting,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  any  other  MLA.  It  does  not 
include  his  back  pay,  any  pavment  of  at- 
torney fees  or  anything  else. 

Representative  Wolff.  Why  have  you  been 
given  to  understand  that  you  do  not  get  the 
financial  remuneration  that  Is  due? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  restraining  order  chang- 
ing Marks  status  to  MIA  is  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  until  such  time  as  a  hearing 
can  be  held  in  Federal  Court. 

Representative  Rangel.  Is  the  government 
contesting  this  action? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes.  But  the  problem  we 
have— they  have  been  ordered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Court  to  account  for  Mark  quote  as  anv 
other  MIA. 

And.  to  my  knowledge,  we  are  damn  sure 
they  are  not  accounting  for  the  other  MIA's 
either.  So  I  feel  the  Federal  Court  action  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  paper  which  doesn't  mean 
a  damn  thing. 

Representative  Rangel.  Well,  let  us  at- 
tempt to  help  you  as  we  deal  with  the  agency, 
without  getting  Involved  in  the  court  action. 

I  think  that  what  you  have  done  on  be- 
half of  your  brother  has  helped  hundreds  if 
not  thousands  of  Americans.  You  are  really 
working  for   them. 


Mr.  Dennis.  I  will  not  stop.  I  have  offered 
my  services  to  any  other  families  who  need 
help  and  are  in  the  same  situation.  I  do  In- 
vestigations for  a  living  and  I  have  offered 
to  do  anything  I  can  for  them.  Including 
going  to  Southeast  Asia,  if  It  takes  it,  with 
one  of  these  committees  to  make  damn  sure 
they  do  the  Job  right. 

Representative  Wolff.  We  thank  you  very 
much  for  being  liere  today,  and  thank  you 
especially  since  you  came  all  the  way  from 
Ohio.  We  appreciate  you  bringing  this  to  our 
attention  and  I  assure  you  we  will  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
during  the  hearings  that  follow. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Representative  Wolff.  I  would  next  like 
to  call  Mr.  Joseph  McCai  i.  son  of  Admiral 
McCain,  USN  retired,  brother  of  Navy  Com- 
mander John  McCain,  a  former  POW,  and 
Director  of  the  National  League  of  Families. 

Mr.  McCain.  My  name  Is  Joseph  McCain.  I 
am  thirty-one.  I  am  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington,  DC.  I  appreciate  the 
privilege  to  speak  here  this  morning. 

I  think  here  the  issue  which  we  are  talking 
about  today  has  been  much  obscured  by  some 
of  the  more  prominent  facts:  one,  the  cease 
fire;  two,  the  return  of  prisoners  of  war;  and, 
three,  other  things  that  seem  to  be  taking 
place  in  the  national  news  today. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  focus  of  the 
hearings  thus  far  this  mnrnlng  are  some- 
thing that  I  do  not  really  quite  agree  with, 
frankly.  I  think  that  there  Is  no  question 
in  anyone's  mind  who  has  ever  been  a  tax- 
payer or  a  member  of  the  Military — you 
called  yourself  a  dogfaced  Congressman — I 
was  a  swab  Jockey,  I  wfis  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  Navy. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  bureau- 
cracies from  your  offices  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  the  IRS  makes  mistakes.  I,  how- 
ever, believe  that  the  matter  of  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  Intent.  I  thin:: 
the  intent  of  the  United  States  government 
and  the  Defense  Department  in  particular, 
from  my  observations — and  I  Just  made  a 
visit  with  them  yesterday — has  been  con- 
fused, perhaps.  It  has  been  dogged  by  a  lot 
of  criticism  from  many  quarters,  but  it  has 
been  honorable.  After  all,  these  men  in  the 
Defense  Department  are  fellow  officers.  All 
of  the  men  who  staff  the  POW  task  force. 
whose  direct  responsibility  is  these  men, 
they  are  all  fiyers,  they  have  an  empathy 
with  these  men. 

And  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  shove  something  under  the  rug. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  turn  the 
question  toward  the  members  of  Congress, 
because  I  think  I  can  remember  during  the 
years  of  1969,  1970,  1971  and  1972,  when  I 
knocked  en  door  after  door  after  door  in 
Congress  and  the  Senate  and  received  no 
attent  Ion  whatsoever  except  from  a  handful 
of  gentlemen.  I  was  thrown  out  of  one  Sen- 
ator's office.  I  was  asked  not  to  bother  an- 
other Senator  and  so  on. 

So  I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  responsibility,  the  responsibility  is  all 
of  ours.  It  is  the  family  members  who,  per- 
haps, have  not  done  enough. 

Representative  Rangel.  Would  you 
clarify- — - 

Mr.  McCain.  May  I  continue,  please? 

Representative  Rangel.  I  want  you  to 
continue,  but  I  would  like  you  first  to 
clarify 

Mr.  McCain.  Let  me  continue,  because 
there  is  a  statement  that  you  made  that 
I  really  do  not  think   is  fair. 

Your  focus,  apparently,  this  morning  was 
to  talk  about  the  paucity  of  the  number  of 
enlisted  men  returned. 

I  can  tell  you  that  half  of  the  men  miss- 
ing in  North  Viet  Nam  or  Southeast  Asia, 
North  Viet  Nam  particularly,  everyone  was 
a  pilot.  You  have  to  be  an  officer.  In  Laos  one- 
sixth  of  those  men.  In  other  words,  two-thirds 


of  the  entire  men  lost  In  Southeast  Asia.  Laos 
and  North  Viet  Nam.  they  are  officers. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  conscientious 
attempt — I  do  not  know  what  the  Innuendos 
are  that — 

Representative  Rangel.  There  is  no  In- 
nuendo. But  you  seem  perfectly  satisfied  to 
believe  that  pilots,  that  this  represents  those 
that  were  Involved  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
certainly  your  thinking  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  Is  exactly  similar. 

Mr.  McCain.  I  am  saying  that  because  of 
the  nature  of  this  confiict.  Mr.  Rangel.  I 
think  that  almost  all  of  the  men  missing 
in  action  were  pilots  and,  tleref  re.  were 
officers. 

A  Voice.  No. 

Mr.  McCain.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

A  Voice.  You  are  wrong,  Joe. 

Mr.  McCain.  I  have  got  figures,  if  you  want 
to  look  at  them. 

Representative  Rangel.  And  those  figures 
were  prepared  by  somecne  who  reached  a 
conclusion.  And  I  am  just  saying  that  if  you 
find  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
killed  in  action  were  enlisted  men,  how  do 
you  reach  your  conclusion  that  "the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  MIA's  should  be 
officers? 

Mr.  McCain.  Because  most  of  the  men 
killed  in  action  were  on  the  ground,  which 
Is  South  Viet  Nam,  and  most  of  the  men 
missing  In  action  were  In  the  air  space  over 
North  Viet  Nam. 

Representative  Rangel.  You  cannot  In- 
clude that  a  ground  soldier  would  Ije  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  you  Ignore  it  and  WTlte  it  off. 
And  lets  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
pilots. 

Mr.  McCain.  I  am  saying  a  large  part  of 
the  killed  in  action  were  on  the  ground  In 
battlefields  and  recovered. 

Representative  Rangel.  Can't  you  coiisider 
that  some  of  them  on  the  ground  could  have 
been  captured?  Can't  you  Just  consider  that? 

Mr.  McCain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ma- 
jority carried  in  South  Viet  Nam  are  en- 
listed. 

Representative  Rangel.  There  are  no  pris- 
oners of  war  that  are  enlisted  men? 

Mr.  McCain.  I  am  telling  you  that  most  of 
the  missing  In  action  carried  in  South  Viet 
Nam  are  listed.  Almost  all  of  the  MIA's  in 
Laos  and  North  Viet  Nam  are  officers. 

Representative    Rangel.    Then    you    have 
statistical  data  that  differs  from  that  as  was 
given   to   me   from   the   Department  of   De- 
•fense. 

Mr.  McCain.  Most  of  the  seventy-seven 
prisoners  of  war  returned  from  the  south 
were  enlisted.  Congressman. 

Representative  Rangel.  We  have  here  the 
MIA  from  the  Department  of  Defense.  And 
the  statistics  show  for  South  Viet  Nam  only 
that  the  enlisted  was  161  and  the  officers 
was  sixty-two.  And  I  submit  that  this  Is  not 
the  proper  ratio  in  terms  of  what  you  have 
that  went  over. 

Mr.  McCain.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  proper 
ratio  is. 

Representative  Rangel.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  McCain.  The  ratio  would  be  a  lot 
greater. 

Representative  Rangel.  That  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Navy  and  the  Army. 

I  do  not  want  to  debate  it.  I  want  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  McCain.  Well,  anywav,  I  feel  that  per- 
haps the  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
where  the  responsibility  really  lies,  and  I 
think  It  Is  with  those  countries  In  Southeast 
Asia  that  have  either  captured  or  identified 
these  men. 

You  have  heard  testimony  of  various  kinds 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  men 
have  not  been  accounted  for.  And  I  shall  at 
this  time,  rather  than  Just  deluge  you  with 
words.  I  brought  specific  evidence  relating  to 
the  accounting  of  prisoners  of  war  which  I 
hope  that  you  gentlemen  will  become  inter- 
ested In  and  perhaps  be  able  to  approach  not 
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as  an  argumentative  thing,  not  as  philosophi- 
cal, but  as  strict  gospel. 

Representative  Rangel.  We  are  Interested 
In  the  missing  In  action. 

Mr.  McCain    These  are  missing  In  action. 

Representative  Rangel.  You  said  "prisoners 
of  war." 

Mr.  McCain.  Because  I  consider  them  pris- 
oners of  war.  I  do  not  call  them  "missing  In 
action."  which  you  say  Is  dead,  right? 

A  Voice.  No.  they  are  not  dead. 

Mr.  McCain.  That  Is  right.  So  I  call  them 
all  "prisoners  of  war." 

(At  this  particular  time  slides  were  shown.) 

Mr.  McCain.  I  am  going  to  run  through 
these  briefly  because  I  know  that  we  are  run- 
ning short  of  time. 

This  first  man  Is  a  Navy  lieutenant  named 
Ron  Dodge.  He  was  shot  down  May  1967,  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  an  anti-aircraft  site  where 
this  photograph  was  taken  by  a  Dutch  free- 
lance photographer.  In  turn  he  sold  it  to 
Paris  Match,  which  Is  the  Life  Magazine  of 
Paris.  Of  course,  they  ran  this  photograph 
September  1967.  This  photograph  was  essen- 
tially identifiable.  It  was  Identified  by  differ- 
ent varieties,  from  his  family  to  the  Defense 
Department. 

When  the  official  list  came  out  In  Decem- 
ber 1970.  which  purported  to  be  all  the  pris- 
oners In  Hanoi,  this  man  was  not  on  It.  We 
made  a  so-called  official  Inquiry  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Sweden — that  was  the  only  way 
that  North  Viet  Nam  would  reply  to  our  In- 
quiries— and  they  sent  back  a  telegram  say- 
ing quote  never  detained  In  North  Viet  Nam. 

In  other  words,  not  that  he  died,  not  that 
he  was  taken  to  Laos,  not  that  he  was  still 
held  prisoner  someplace,  but  that  thla  man 
who  is  essentially  Identifiable  did  not  exist. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent things  that  we  have  attempted  to  do, 
plus  putting  this  man's  photograph  on  the 
peEu:e  table  In  Paris,  and  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions the  North  Vietnamese  refused  to  talk 
about  It. 

Representative  Wolff.  With  all  this  Infor- 
mation that  you  had.  did  you  approach  the 
DOD  with  this  information? 

Mr.  McCain.  Certainly.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Porter — 

Representative  Wolff.  Ambassador  Porter. 

Mr.  McCain.  I  spoke  to  Ambassador  Porter 
who,  of  course,  was  the  chief  negotiator  In 
Paris,  and  to  Ambassador  Isham,  who  is  No. 
2. 

Both  of  them  said  at  separate  occasions 
that  this  has  been  presented  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  they  refused  to  talk  about  it. 

This  particular  piece  of  evidence  Is  a  blow- 
up of  a  North  Vietnamese  news  release.  You 
win  notice  that  the  caption  underneath  is 
In  English.  That  Is  from  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese obviously  for  our  consumption.  And  un- 
derneath that  Is  an  AP  wire  photo  where  It 
was  monitored  by  our  Associated  Press  at 
Warsaw.  Poland. 

November  21st  is  the  date  of  this  news  re- 
lease. This  shows  the  photographs  of  four 
pilots,  and  underneath  there  are  the  names 
and  after  each  Individual  named  are  the 
words  "Captured  In  Haiphong."  repeated  four 
separate  times.  When  the  official  list  came 
out  in  December  1970  the  top  two  men  were 
listed  among  the  men  and  the  bottom  two 
were  not. 

We  made  official  Inquiry  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  only  reply  was  quote  never  re- 
tained in  North  Viet  Nam.  In  other  words, 
they  are  saying  In  1967  that  these  two  men 
are  captured,  and  in  1971.  1972  and  1973 
they  are  saying  they  never  heard  of  these 
men. 

This  is  a  photograph  that  is  typical  of  the 
entire  missing  In  action  situation  which  In- 
cludes something  over  1300  families.  This 
photograph  appeared  In  a  magazine,  in  a 
newspaper,  rather,  called  Nhan  Dan.  which  Is 
the  official  military  house  organ  for  Hanoi. 
Underneath  this  photograph  was  an  exten- 
sion about  the  pilot  begging  to  surrender. 
The  only  piece  of  Information  we  were  In- 


terested in  was  his  name  and  It  was  not  on 
it. 

A  Voice.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  McCain.  We  made  inquiry  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  NcKth  Vietnamese  would 
not  tell  us  who  It  Is.  We  compared  It  to  the 
official  lUt  of  339  men  In  December  of  1970. 
That  man  was  not  one  of  those,  so  we  sent 
it  around  to  the  different  family  mambers 
throughout  the  country. 

Now,  we  hoped  that  some  family  member 
somewhere  would  be  able  to  say,  that  Is  my 
son,  husband,  brother,  and  so  forth.  Mr  Con- 
gressman, I  can  tell  you  that  twenty-eight 
different  families  came  back  and  said,  that 
Is  my  husband,  that  is  my  son,  because  he  Is 
not  positively  identifiable. 

Now.  the  North  Vietnamese  have  refused 
to  reply  to  any  questions  concerning  this 
photograph,  even  though  It  appeared  In  one 
of  their  official  military  publications. 

This  Is  a  case  I  merely  have  to — well,  we 
win  do  this  very  briefly,  but  this  Is  a  photo- 
graph of  an  article  that  appeared  after  a 
lawyer  named  Henry  Aaron  visited  North 
Viet  Nam  In  December  1971.  He  was  Inter- 
ested In  the  prisoner  of  war  program,  al- 
though the  North  Vietnamese  thought  he 
was  there  as  a  peace  lawyer.  He  took  an  of- 
ficial list  of  the  North  Vietnamese  prisoners 
of  war  and  he  was  shown.  In  turn,  in  Hanoi,  a 
billboard  display  of  prisoners  captured  called 
their  War  Crimes  Commission,  In  a  rather 
lengthy  title.  He  noticed  that  two  of  the 
names  on  their  official  display  were  not  on 
their  official  list.  And  he  went  through  the 
entire  list.  He  said.  Is  this  complete? 

They  said,  yes. 

He  said,  have  there  been  any  changes? 

They  said,  no. 

He  said,  are  all  of  the  men  who  were  c^- 
tured  alive?  He  said,  are  all  the  men  who 
were  captured  and  on  this  Ust  alive?  He  no- 
ticed, you  have  two  men  on  display,  who  are 
not  on  this  list. 

The  Hanolee  who  was — I  forget  his  name — 
but  he  Is  head  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Solidarity  or  Solidarity  with  America. 
The  Hanolee  looked  embarrassed,  took  him 
away  from  the  display  and  nobody  since  has 
seen  the  display  again. 

Here  we  have  again  two  pieces  of  North 
Vietnamese  propaganda  which  disagree. 

These  other  photographs,  these  are  men, 
some  of  whom  are  unidentifiable. 

This  particular  pilot  wa*  captured  In  Laos, 

was  taken  to  North  Viet  Nam.  This  Is  typical 

of  men  who  are  shot  down  In  Laoe,  captured 

'  by    the    North    Vietnamese    and    taken    to 

Hanoi. 

This  Is  a  picture — the  man  on  the  bottom 
Is  a  Colonel  Ted  Guy,  who  was  also  shot 
down  In  Laos.  His  co-pUot  was  also  shot 
down  In  Laos.  There  Is  no  word  of  them  even 
though  they  were  shot  down. 

These  are  typical  civilians.  Two  men — all 
of  theee,  by  the  way,  up  untU  the  time  the 
official  list  came  out  most  recently,  before 
Its  release  in  March  1972,  these  men  were 
unidentified.  Their  famUles  have  not  heard 
from  them.  The  Viet  Cong  refused  to  talk 
about  them.  Two  of  the  men  returned.  They 
refused  to  talk  about  the  other  man  who 
was   a   pilot   on   an   Air   American  aircraft. 

This  Is  a  case  where  this  particular  man, 
a  Major  William  Grubb,  was  shot  down 
January  1966.  The  photograph  was  taken 
of  his  capture  scene.  As  you  can  see.  he  has, 
apparently,  a  slight  knee  wound.  The  reason 
we  can  say,  apparently,  the  slide  Is  correct 
Is  because  the  other  pictures  show  him 
walking  toward  the  camera  without  appar- 
ent effort. 

The  North  Vietnamese  released  these 
photographs  piecemeal  for  three  and  a  half 
years.  We  got  these  pictures  In  Canada. 
Algeria,  Prance  and  other  nations.  In  Hun- 
gary, and  each  of  the  captions  reflect  the 
fact  that  he  was  In  good  condition,  that  he 
was  being  treated  humanely,  thus  the 
emphasis 

Representative  Ranckl.  What  Is  his  status 
now? 


Mr.  McCain.  When  the  official  Ust  came 
out  December  1970  Hanoi  said  he  was  dead. 

Now,  we  asked  for  further  Inquiries  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  claimed  through  a 
series  of  events  that  later  this  man  had 
died  nine  days  after  capture  and  died  of 
grievous  wounds  received. 

One,  he  is  not  grievously  wounded. 

Two,  he  was  not  In  a  plane  crash. 

Note  that  caption,  which  Is  North  Viet- 
namese, and  It  refers  to  him  Jumping  out 
of  his  plane. 

Third,  there  Is  no  sign  of  serious  Injury. 
There  has  been  no  death  certificate,  one  of 
the  things  that 

Representative  Rangel.  How  Is  he  officially 
listed  now? 

Mr.  McCain.  He  Is  stUl  carried  as  a  POW 
because  the  Defense  Department  has  not 
received  satisfactory  Information  that  he  is 
dead. 

These  other  photographs  I  will  not  Iden- 
tify, but  these  are  examples  of  men  who 
seem  on  the  ground,  who  parachuted  or  who 
had  radioed  in  saying  they  are  being  cap- 
tured but,  nevertheless.  It  was  obvious  they 
were  captured.  None  of  the  men  have  ap- 
peared on  any  official  list.  These  are  merely 
examples  of  attempts  to  Identify  men,  that 
a  family  provides  a  picture.  The  person  in 
the  picture  on  the  right,  he  has  been  iden- 
tified as  a  different  man  now. 

That  Is  all  I  have. 

When  these  men  were  returr.ed  it  was 
considered  that  one  of  the  most  crucial 
things  they  had  was  to  try  and  identify  the 
men  missing  In  action,  to  briefly  recount 
them.  They  sat  down  with  all  these  films  and 
gradually  all  these  men  were  Identified. 

Now,  the  second  question  we  have  Is — 
there  is  no  question  that,  you  know,  I  hope, 
after  looking  at  these  pictures — and  I  can 
just  tell  you  that  I  would  not  show  them  to 
you,  but  the  files  are  full  of  them,  of  people 
who  are  unaccounted  for  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  Viet  Cong,  and  the  Pathet  Laos. 
There  Is  no  question  that  they  were  alive 
and  In  their  hands  at  one  time.  The  question 
is,  whether  they  are  still  alive  today. 

And  If  I  may  refer  to  another  Congressional 
Investigation  much  like  this  one — It  will  take 
me  about  two  minutes  to  read  two  short 
excerpts — I  think  we  can  get  Into  the  prob- 
lems here  and  perhaps  be  able  to  work  out  a 
solution.  These  were  similar  hearings  about 
the  problems  of  accounting. 

The  first  excerpt  says — and  this  Is  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Defense  Departmen*  testifying 
before    a    Congressional    committee. 

Representative  Rangel.  Would  you  Identify 
the  committee? 

Mr.  McCain.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  was  going 
to  do  It.  This  Is  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Far  East  and  the  Pacific  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 
Representative  Wolff.  That  must  be  Cle- 
ment Zablockl.  However,  he  has  not  been 
chairman  of  that  committee  for  4  years. 

Mr.  McCain.  Our  belief  that  the  Commu- 
nists should  have  knowledge  of  these  Indi- 
viduals was  based  upon  several  sources  of 
information: 

First,  Interviews  with  repatriated  person- 
nel who  stated  that  they  had  seen  certain 
named  individuals  who  had  not  been  repatri- 
ated, who  had  not  been  otherwise  accounted 
for,  and  who  had  been  alive  and  in  Commu- 
nist hands; 

Secondly,  Communist  radio  broadcasts 
giving  the  names  of  certain  U.N.  Command 
personnel  and  admitting  that  they  were 
under  Communist  control; 

Thirdly,  propaganda  pictures  In  our  pos- 
session which  had  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
munists and  circulated  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses showing  American  military  personnel 
on  forced  marches,  taking  part  In  parades  in 
Communist-held  cities,  undoubtedly  against 
their  wUl; 

Fourthly,  mall  which  had  been  written  by 
POW's  to  their  friends  and  relatives  In  the 
United  States  attesting  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  In  a  POW  status; 
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Fifthly,  air  crews  who  had  seen  our  airmen 
parachute  from  disabled  aircraft  and,  after 
safe  landings,  surrounded  by  enemy  forces  or 
civilians.  In  addition,  other  intelligence  re- 
porting supported  our  contentions. 

In  other  words,  exact  similar  cases  to  what 
we  have  here  has  happened.  This  Is  about 
Korean.  It  Is  the  same  problem  over  again. 

Now,  Just  three  Individual  cases  Is  the  last 
excerpt  I  am  going  to  read. 

A.  An  Air  Force  major,  pilot  of  a  B-29  that 
was  shot  dovra  on  September  9,  1950.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  and  held  for  a  time  In  a  Jail 
In  Pyongyang,  the  capital  of  North  Korea. 
Later  the  same  year  the  agency,  "Soviet  Pic- 
ture," released  a  picture  of  this  flyer  together 
wnth  the  statement  that  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Communist  forces.  In  one  of  the 
Inadequate  accountings  furnished  by  the 
Communist  side,  they  stated  that  they  had  no 
data  regarding  the  fate  of  this  pilot. 

Now,  that  data.  It  sounds  very  similar  to 
"never  detailed  In  North  Viet  Nam." 

C.  A  United  States  Army  private,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Communists  In  August  1950. 
Several  months  later  a  Communist  radio  sta- 
tion broadcast  a  number  of  messages  to 
mothers  In  the  United  States  from  POW's 
held  by  their  side.  The  Army  private's 
mother  was  one  of  those  to  whom  such  a 
message  was  addressed.  In  the  so-called  ac- 
counting the  Communists  stated  they  had 
no  data  regarding  the  fate  of  this  soldier. 

"Never  detailed  In  North  Viet  Nam." 

Representative  Rangel.  You  are  using 
Korea  as  an  example.  But  would  you  agree 
that  the  overwhelming  number  of  prisoners 
of  war  In  Korea  were  enlisted  men? 

Mr.  McCain  Yes.  I  .am  Just  comparing  It 
to  ground  combat. 

B.  A  United  States  Army  captain,  pilot  of 
a  liaison  plane  shot  down  October  1952.  This 
captain  was  taken  prisoner  and  held  by  the 
Communists.  Trora.  the  statements  of  fellow 
prisoners  later  repatriated,  we  know  that  he 
had  lost  one  leg  when  shot  down,  and  by 
November  1952  his  other  leg  had  been  ampu- 
tated. In  the  so-called  accoiuiting  given  by 
the  Communists,  It  was  stated  that  this  cap- 
tain had  escaped.  Note  that  by  this  time  the 
captain  was  a  double  amputee. 

Now,  one  further  reference  to  these  hear- 
ings. Gentlemen,  as  we  have  all  seen  so  far, 
it  Is  the  same  thing  we  had  In  a  slide  pro- 
jector, that  Is,  the  men  were  alive  at  one  time. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  are  alive  now. 

But  in  September  1953,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  North  Korean  Government 
publicly  stated  that  all  American  service- 
men detained  In  both  countries  had  been  re- 
leased, all  prisoners  had  been  released. 

The  Communists  In  June  1954,  for  the  first 
time,  formally  admitted  holding  fifteen 
American  servicemen,  four  of  them  fighter 
pilots,  and  the  remaining  eleven  members  of 
a  bomber  crew. 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  Ambassador  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  who  was  In  charge  of  the 
negotiations,  went  to  Dag  Hammarskjold  and 
demanded  the  Immediate  release  of  these 
men. 

Dag  Hammarskjold — It  says  that  Secretary 
General  Hammarskjold  went  to  Peking  In 
January  1955.  Through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels, we  sought  and  obtained  the  willing  co- 
operation of  various  free-world  nations  hav- 
ing relations  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 

In  other  words.  It  came  up  to  the  point 
where  there  was  about  to  be  a  diplomatic 
thing,  so  the  four  fighter  pilots  were  released 
on  May  31,  1955.  The  eleven  B-29  airmen 
were  released  on  the  eve  of  the  renewal  of 
the  ambassadorial  talks  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  Geneva  on  August  1,  1965. 

So  here  we  have  the  first  historical  exam- 
ple of  a  nation  saying  that  we  have  re- 
leased all  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  two 
years  later  fifteen  more  come  out,  fifteen  out 
of  these  289. 

And  I  think  I  will  close  here  because  ob- 
viously we  stm  have  more  people  to  hear 
from. 

But  Kurt  Waldhelm,  who  Is  now  Secre- 


tary General  of  the  U.N.  said  he  was  an 
Atistrlan  soldier  on  the  Russian  front  In 
1944.  He  was  so  badly  wounded  that  they 
brought  him  back  to  Vienna  and  put  him  In 
the  hospital.  He  was  badly  wounded  again. 
They  did  not  return  him  to  the  front.  So 
because  of  that  he  became  accidentally  a 
diplomat. 

One  of  his  responsibilities  after  World 
War  II  was  to  try  to  negotiate  with  the  Rus- 
sians for  the  return  of  Austrian  prisoners. 
He  said  that  the  Russians  frequently  refused 
to  talk  about  the  situation.  They  were  the 
victors,  of  course,  and  he  said  that  even 
though  the  Russians  at  one  point  made  a 
statement  saying  they  had  released  all  Aus- 
trian and  German  men,  that  there  were 
German  prisoners  coming  back  to  Austria 
as  late  as  1950,  five  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Now  a  similar  situation  occurred,  of 
course,  in  our  own  situation,  as,  you  know, 
in  Korea. 

Now  as  far  as  I  can  determine  from  talk- 
ing to  diplomats  there  seems  to  be  two  rea- 
sons that  a  nation  frequently  holds  on  to 
prisoners : 

One  Is  for  negotiating  purposes. 

In  Korea  and  In  Viet  Nam,  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  Pathet  Laoe,  the  Viet  Cong 
In  the  present  situation,  and  in  Korea,  the 
North  Koreans  and  he  Chinese  Commu- 
nists found  out  that  that  not  only  was  the 
return  of  our  prisoners  Important  to  \is  but 
his  name. 

And  we  went  through  a  series  of  ma- 
chinations, which  I  invite  you  to  read  In 
these  hearings,  concerning  some  attempts  we 
made  to  get  prisoners  back.  Including,  fi- 
nally. Admiral  Turner  Joy,  our  chief  nego- 
tiator, coming  back  recommended  to  the 
United  States  Govemment  that  they  make 
an  issue  of  this  deceitful  situation  and  the 
government  saying  no,  they  don't  want  any 
difficulty,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  these 
men,  no  issue  was  made  of  this,  and  no 
Congressional  hearing  was  held  untU  1957, 
no  public  issue. 

Secondarily,  the  second  reason  seems  to  be 
besides  negotiations,  as  has  happened  so 
frequently,  that  once  a  man  Is  captured  by 
a  victor,  the  detaining  country  will  con- 
sider this  man's  proper  punishment  to  not 
return  him  home.  He  Invaded  the  country" 
and  he  !s  to  stay  there. 

We  can  see  how  this  phUosophy  worked 
with  the  Russians  holding  on  to  Austrian 
soldiers  for  as  much  as  five  years. 

This  Is  how  they  philosophize  the  whole 
thing  of  apparently  90,000  Bangladesh  pris- 
oners by  India— excuse  me — West  I»aklstanl 
prisoners  by  India,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  that. 

He  also  philosophizes  that  In  other  wars, 
when  prisoners  have  been  detained,  or  even, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  can  draw  another 
parallel,  the  hesitancy  of  the  Russians  to 
release  Jews,  unless  there  Is  a  lot  of  public 
pressure  brought  to  bear. 

This  Is  the  way  It  has  gone. 

So  we  are  faced  with  this,  and  I  think  par- 
ticularly— there  Is  one  thing  to  my  footnote — 
that  there  are  318  men  listed  as  missing  In 
action,  seven  of  those  returned,  all  of  those 
seven  had  been  taken  immediately  to  Hanoi, 
there  Is  no  word  what  happened  to  those  311 
men. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  this  committee  that 
I  do  not  know  of  any  such  men,  but  the  poe- 
slblllty  exists  that  these  men  are  being  held 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Russians  held  on 
to  the  Germans,  the  same  way  that  the  North 
Koreans  and  the  Chinese  held  on  to  their 
prisoners  until  there  was  a  public  stink  about 
It. 

I  think  also  that  we  can  see  that  there 
have  been  mistakes.  I  have  had  many  a 
hassle  with  the  Defense  Department  over  dif- 
ferences, and  the  real  Issue  that  there  is  ap- 
parently a  willfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
country  who  has  signed  and  formally  agreed 
to  a  cease  fire,  and  which  not  only  does  not 
honor  the  agreement  for  the  return  of  the 


prisoners  and  whatever  other  Identification 
was  specifically  stated  that  they  have  thus  far 
refused  to  do  so. 

Representative  Wolff.  Do  you  have  any 
recommendations  that  you  think  the  Con- 
gress can  agree  to  In  order  to  try  to  bring 
to  light  a  resolution  of  what  you  have  Just 
discussed  here? 

Mr  McCain.  Yes,  Congressman,  briefiy.  I 
can  say  this,  that  the  hope  on  the  part  of 
the  famUles  is  that  we  can  use  the  carrot 
and  stick  approach  with  the  Vietnamese, 
that  after  the  October  peace  at  hand  agree- 
ment, which  you  know  we  don't  have  to  talk 
about  the  discussions,  but  what  happened 
at  that  time,  according  to  Dr.  Kissinger, 
is  that  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  Pathet  Laos  have  agreed  to  account 
for  all  the  prisoners. 

Within  a  week  there  was  a  statement  made 
by  Madam  Blnh,  who  said,  we  will  change 
our  minds,  these  prisoners  will  not  be  re- 
leased until  the  civilian  prisoners,  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  said  that  we  are  going  to 
cut  down  on  these  from  five  to  250,  that  they 
will  not  have  their  own  equipment. 

These  men,  of  course,  were  of  direct  in- 
terest to  us  because  they  were  going  to  be 
responsible  for  the  accounting. 

The  Pathet  Laos  said  we  don't  have  any 
agreement  at  all. 

So  many  of  us  feel  that  the  December  and 
January  bombmgs  is  the  only  reason  that 
these  men  came  home  because  once  you 
showed  the  North  Vietnamese  we  were  will- 
ing to  lean  on  them,  that  the  carrot  and 
stick  approach  apparently  has  been  re- 
moved. 

I  think,  I  doubt,  as  you  would  philosophize 
it,  the  theory  Is  that  It  Is  going  to  be  very 
unlikely  If  we  are  going  to  use  that  approach 
In  Southeast  Asia,  the  carrot  approach  of 
two  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

We  said  to  the  North  Vietnamese  that  we 
wUl  make  the  basic  criteria  for  any  aid  from 
our  country  is  that  you  release  these 
prisoners. 

Perhaps  this  has  been  removed  now  be- 
cause, of  course,  there  are  the  conservatives 
who  say  that  we  don't  think  that  Hanoi 
should  get  this  two  and  a  half  bllUon  dollars 
because  It  will  go  to  the  military  arms. 

The  liberals  In  Congress  have  said  If  we 
are  not  going  to  spend  this  money  on  our 
own  domestic  programs  in  America,  that  they 
have  no  business  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  politics.  I  am  Just 
saying  that  these  seem  to  me  to  Join  to- 
gether to  make  It  Impossible  for  us  to  even 
use  the  carrot  and  stick  approach. 

Let  me  continue  on  with  this  thing,  that 
is  the  Congressmen  who  oppose  the  war,  the 
Congressmen  who  support  Uie  war,  the  Con- 
gressmen who  have  made  an  Issue  of  poUu- 
tlon,  the  Congressmen  who  have  made  an 
issue  of  civil  rights,  the  Congressmen  who 
have  made  an  issue  of  various  things  for 
which  they,  themselves,  have  become  known 
or  have  espoused,  if  there  Is  a  Joining  to- 
gether in  this  one  media,  because  I  think 
this  Is  the  only  place  where  there  is  repre- 
sentative democracy  In  the  world,  frankly, 
except  for  England,  it  Is  parliamentary,  but 
If  In  this  area  the  Congressmen  and  the 
Senators  who  have  a  plethora  of  activities 
and  Interests,  that  they  Join  together  and 
then  perhaps  this  is  the  only  hope  that  we 
have,  that  the  North  Vietnamese  realize  that 
peaceful  relations  vrith  the  United  States  is 
Impossible,  and  that  they  will  not  Join  the 
world  community  of  respected  nations,  then 
perhaps  we  have  some  hope  there. 

What  I  am  telling  you.  Congressmen,  Is 
that  without  the  carrot  and  stick  approach 
there  Is  only  that  one  slim  hope,  and  if  you 
gentlemen,  if  you  535  gentlemen  that  meet 
within  those  two  augtist  halls.  If  you  get  up 
and  you  start  talking  about  what  Mr.  Feld- 
man  asked  me  to  say  earlier,  even  If  you 
realize  that  the  life  of  one  of  these  human 
beings  Is  so  Important,  If  you  wlU  get  on  top 
of  your  desk  and  talk  about  It, 
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Representative  Wolff.  As  I  Indicated  to 
you  before,  this  hearing  was  conceived  before 
the  hearings  were  set  up  In  Washington. 

It  took  several  weeks  In  order  to  gather 
the  people  that  we  have  here  today. 

It  Is  an  effort  to  focus  attention  and  to 
focus  a  spotlight  on  the  plight  of  the  fami- 
lies that  are  Involved. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  can  agree  with 
you  as  to  the  "carrot  and  stick  approach," 
but  I  do  think  that  we  can  agree  on  the 
one  area,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  we  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  until  such  time  as 
there  Is  a  resolution  of  this  problem  and  a 
final  determination  that  there  are  no  more 
people  left  In  North  Viet  Nam,  China,  or 
wherever  else  they  may  be. 

I  do  feel  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  hav- 
ing such  a  hearing  as  this  Is  to  expose  the 
variety  of  opinions  on  the  same  subject 
In  order  for  the  American  people  to  make  a 
decision  as  to  what  position  and  what  course 
the  Cohf  ress  and  their  representatives  shall 
take. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  coming  In 
before  us. 

Do   you   have   any  questions,  Mr.  Rangel? 
Representative  Rangel.  No. 
Mr.  McCain.  One  more  sentence,  if  I  may? 
I  appreciate  your  Interest.  And  I  am  sure 
that  that  is  why  this  hearing  was  held  to- 
day, and  I  am  asking  you.  Congressman,  even 
though  we  may  disagree  on  certain  details, 
1  thlnic  all  of  us  here  are  saying  unless  there 
Is   something  done,   and   hopefully   by  Con- 
gress,   those    men    are    going    to    remain    as 
slides  In  that  machine,  and  In  those  photo- 
graphs, and  they  are  just  going  to  remain 
question   marks. 

And  I  think  It  Is  crucially  urgent,  par- 
ticularly for  families  like  myself  who  have 
sons  and  brothers  and  husbands  returned 
for  us  to  get  in  this  fight  together,  other- 
wise these  men  will  disappear. 

Representative  Wolff.  I  appreciate  your 
comments. 

I  wonder — do  you  have  duplicate  copies  of 
the  slides  that  you  have? 

Mr.  McCain.  I  could  give  you  some  photo 

prints,  or  I  could  even  lend  you  the  slides. 

Representative  Wolff.  That  would  help  us 

because  I  would  like  to  show  these  slides  to 

the  committee. 

Mr.  McCain.  Yes. 

Representative  Wolff.  Thank  you. 
(Witness  excused.) 

Representative  Wolff.  The  next  gentleman 
we  have  Is  Mr.  Thomas  Gleason. 

Mr.  Gleason  is  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoreman's  Association  and  has 
been  active  In  the  National  League  of 
Families. 

We  win  have  one  more  witness  after  Mr. 
Gleason,  and  that  will  be  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Payne. 
Mr.  Thomas  GLE^soN.  Thank  you. 
Representative    Wolff.    Mr.    Gleason,    we 
want  to  thank  you  for  coming  down  here. 
Would  you  please  Identify  yourself? 
Mr.  Gleason.  My  name  is  Teddy  Gleason. 
I  am  President  of  the  International  Long- 
shoreman's Association. 

I  did  not  prepare  a  long  statement  here 
this  morning,  but  after  listening  to  all  of  the 
speakers  here  this  morning  I  think  there  Is 
a  lot  of  anxiety  amongst  these  people  that 
have  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  what 
Rave  you,  missing  In  action  and  not  account- 
able for  them. 

How  the  Association  over  a  period  of  years 
has  taken  a  very  determined  stand,  and  we 
have  been  accused  over  a  period  of  years  of 
being  hawks,  and  all  this  kind  of  stuff,  but  I 
believe  In  the  last  summation  by  Joe  McCain 
here  that  the  only  way  that  you  are  going 
to  do  anything  Is  by  putting  your  foot  down. 
That  Is  the  way  we  got  where  we  are  today, 
by  meaning  what  we  say. 

For  twenty  years  we  have  been  talking  to 
the  Russians  about  doing  something  about 
the  shipping  business  that  we  were  In.  From 
1970  until  1973  we  were  playing  the  part 
In  this  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war  be- 


cause we  refused  to  work  the  Russian  ships 
until  we  got  a  decision  on  the  prisoners  of 
war. 

And  when  the  grain  shipments  were  made 
we  refused  to  load  those  grain  shipments 
until  we  had  some  knowledge  of  a  deal  being 
made  with  Russia,  with  China,  that  they 
will  work  in  cooperation  with  our  government 
to  force  the  release  and  the  Identity  of  those 
missing  in  action  and  the  prisoners  of  war. 

And  in  December  when  we  had  mined  the 
harbor  and  bombed  Hanoi,  we  were  100  per- 
cent behind  it,  because  we  believed  that  this 
Is  the  only  way  that  they  could  be  brought 
home  from  Viet  Nam. 

It  Is  very  easy  for  me  to  talk  because  I  am 
on  social  security.  I  am  seventy-three  years  of 
age.  I  won't  have  to  go  to  war. 

But  I  have  three  sons  that  did  serve  their 
country,  and  one  gave  a  leg  In  Southeast  Asia. 
And  none  of  us  wants  to  see  war,  but  if  we 
go  in  there,  the  only  way  we  should  go  in 
there  Is  to  go  in  to  win  and  not  play  around 
the  way  the  hell  we  did  the  last  thing  here. 

I  worked  in  Saigon  and  in  DaNang  in  1965, 
1966,  1967.  and  I  know  some  things  that  were 
going  on  there. 

1  worked  there  on  the  docks,  not  for  my 
govermnent,  but  for  the  union,  for  the  Inter- 
national Longshoreman's  Union.  We  wouldn't 
accept  any  money  off  the  United  States 
government  because  we  felt  that  we  wanted 
to  be  free  to  make  decisions  as  we  saw  them. 

And  I  feel  again  that  something  has  to  be 
done  to  unite  Congress  down  there.  The  war 
is  supposedly  over. 

Those  of  us  who  disagree  with  each  other 
about  the  war,  whether  it  was  moral  or  not, 
or  whether  we  were  In  a  war,  we  shouldn't 
have  been  there  in  the  first  place,  and  now 
we  should  get  together  in  trying  to  make  a 
peace  and  make  the  peace  work. 

I  thmk  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  is 
the  way  that  Joe  said  here  a  little  while 
ago.  that  we  should  use  the  carrot  and  stick 
approach. 

We  talked  about  the  grain.  I  think  you 
are  familiar.  Mr.  Congressman,  that  after 
making  the  deal  with  the  Russians  on  the 
grain,  that  now  they  are  coming  back  for 
renegotiations  on  the  grain  because  we 
wanted  American  ships  subsidized,  and  we 
wouldn't  load  them  unless  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  got  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  shipping. 

They  are  tough  people  to  do  business 
with.  They  will  talk  for  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years.  They  Just  talked  for  five  years  with 
the  committee  that  is  over  there  trying  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  a  solution  between 
East  and  West  Europe  over  there,  and  it  took 
them  five  years  to  agree,  our  country  to  agree 
to  Hungary  w^as  not  part  of  the  discussion. 

So  If  we  keep  talking  about  those  poor 
boys  that  are  left  over  there,  then  we  are 
going  to  be  talking  for  the  next  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  again. 

So  my  part  In  coming  here  this  morning 
was  to  introduce  a  resolution  that  was 
passed  by  the  Council,  the  Council  for  Ci- 
vilized Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War. 

And  If  I  may  read  this?  This  4s  the  reso- 
lution that  was  passed,  and  also  a  Joint  one 
in  our  own  state  here  In  New  York. 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  the  entire  civilized  world 
have  been  shocked  by  the  Inhumane  treat- 
ment accorded  our  captured  and  missing 
Americans  by  the  government  of  North  Viet 
Nam  and  here  Communist  allies;  and 

"Whereas,  The  failure  of  these  govern- 
ments to  Identify,  return  and  account  for  all 
of  these  men  including  eighty  men  known 
to  be  captured  and  311  men  downed  in 
Laos:  and 

"Whereas.  The  government  of  North  Viet 
Nam  and  its  allies  have  blatantly  Ignored 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War  for  the  entire  period  of  the  conflict; 
and 

"Whereas.    Some    members    of    the    House 


and  Senate  have  encouraged  Hanoi's  intran- 
sigence by  Introducing  legislation  limiting 
our  country's  ability  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion, or  by  statements  Inevitably  construed 
by  Hanoi  as  divisive  and  weakening  to  the 
Umted  States;  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  an  abundance  of  evi- 
dence available  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
clearly  depicting  the  failure  of  the  Com- 
munist enemy  in  the  past  in  both  Korea 
and  North  Viet  Nam  to  honor  their  agree- 
ments covering  the  accounting  of  missing 
men  including  known  prisoners  of  war;  and 
"Whereas,  The  precedent  which  we  Insist 
upon  now  for  our  captured  Americans  will 
determine  the  treatment  accorded  future 
generations,  who  become  the  prisoners  of 
war  in  any  further  conflict  into  which  the 
United  States  may  be  drawn;  now  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  'Council  For  Civilized 
Treatment  of  POW's"  in  regular  meeting 
held  In  New  York,  N.Y..  May  9,  1973,  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declare  a 
moratorium  on  any  action  that  will  limit 
the  United  States  from  carrying  out  Its 
unlimited  obligation  not  to  abandon  a  single 
captured  American  and  to  obtain  a  complete, 
authenticated  accounting  of  every  missing 
American;  and  be  It 

"Further  resolved.  That  no  funds  for  re- 
construction or  other  purposes  be  provided 
for  North  Viet  Nam  and  her  allies  until  and 
unless  this  prompt  release  and  complete  ac- 
covmtlng  is  carried  out;  and  be  it 

"Finally  resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  unite  in  taking  whatever  meas- 
ures are  necessary  for  this  prompt  release 
of  all  captured  Americans  and  complete  au- 
thenticated accounting  of  all  missing  Amer- 
icans." 

That  was  the  resolution  that  was  adopted 
by  the  Council  for  the  Civilized  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War. 

And  after  the  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Joint  Committee,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  goes  on. 

"Whereas,  a  peace  agreement  has  been  in- 
stituted to  officially  end  the  armed  con- 
flict in  Viet  Nam" 

Representative  Wolff.   Excuse  me.  Could 
I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Gleason? 
Could  we  have  those  statements  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  record? 
Mr.  Gleason.  Yes. 

Representative  Wolff.  Then  I  don't  think 
you  have  to  proceed  on  to  read  those.  We 
will  include  them  in  the  record,  and  If  there 
is  something  that  is  In  addition  to  that  that 
you  would  like  to  put  tn,  that  would  be  flne. 
Mr.  Gleason.  No,  I  will  give  it  to  you. 
I  didn't  come  here  to  make  a  long  state- 
ment about  the  damn  thing. 

If  we  can  get  you  guys  together,  as  you 
know  here  in  New  York  State  we  have  been 
trying  to  bring  everybody  together,  if  we  can 
get  all  the  Congressmen  together  down  there 
in  Washington  to  flght  this  case — 

Representative  Wolff.  I  am  sure  you  real- 
ize that  it  is  difficult  for  so  many  Congress- 
men, because  they  are  running  for  Mayor. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Gleason.  Yes.  and  also  with  television 
programs  going  on. 

(The  following  statement  was  Included  In 
the  testimony : ) 

"Whereas,  a  pesice  agreement  has  been  in- 
stituted to  officially  end  the  armed  conflict  in 
Viet  Nam;  and 

"Whereas.  Exchanged  prisoners  of  war  have 
returned  to  rejoicing  families  leaving  behind 
tmaccounted  for  MIA's;  and 

"Whereas.  In  excess  of  thirteen  hundred 
men  serving  throughout  the  United  States 
and  men  of  over  one  hundred  families  in  New 
York  State  remain  listed  as  missing  in  action 
due  to  the  past  hostilities;  and 

"Whereas,  Aggrieved  families  of  these 
homeless  soldiers  and  suffermg  loved  ones 
have  not  received  nor  are  given  any  promise 
of  information  disclosing  their  existence; 
and 
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""Whereas,  The  people  of  New  York  State 
have  not  and  will  not  forget  the  sacrifices 
and  undertakings  so  honorably  endured  by 
our  MIA's;  and 

"Whereas,  The  fortitude  and  tolerance  of 
our  missing  men  behooves  their  recognition 
by  every  free -living  citizen  of  our  state;  and 
""Whereas,  The  people  of  New  York  State 
commit  themselves  to  maintain  faith  with 
our  MIA's  and  their  patient  families  and  re- 
solve to  pursue  any  and  all  mdicatlons  lead- 
ing to  a  determination  of  their  fate,  and  vow 
a  relentless  campaign  until  all  are  accounted 
for;  now  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  acknowledges  the  contributions 
made  to  the  peace  of  our  state  and  our  nation 
by  the  young  men  who  valiantly  offered 
themselves  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
"Viet  Nam  Conflict"  by  commemorating  the 
third  day  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
three  as  "Missing  in  Action  Recognition  Day." 
(By  order  of  the  Assembly.") 
Mr.  Gleason.  So  far  as  we  sire  concerned,  If 
something  is  not  done  with  this  then  we 
won't  load  one  pound  of  cargo  that  is  going 
over  to  Viet  Nam.  Under  no  circumstances. 
You  can  go  to  sleep  with  that,  we  will  take 
that  position,  that  not  one  pound  leaves  these 
shores.  It  may  leave  other  shores  but  not 
ours.  That  is  our  position. 

We  have  supported  the  President  in  his 
determination  to  end  the  damn  thing. 

We  have  supported  his  mission  to  Moscow. 
We  have  supported  his  mission  to  Peking,  but 
the  simple  reason  is  that  we  believe  that  this 
was  the  only  way  that  we  could  get  pressure 
on  North  Viet  Nam  to  bring  this  conflict  to 
an  end,  and  myself  and  Johnny  Bowers,  who 
went  down  there  and  helped  him  in  his  meet- 
ings, and  got  classifled  Information  and  knew 
what  was  going  on,  and  we  felt  that  this  was 
the  reason,  and  this  is  the  only  reason  why 
we  never  worked  the  Russian  ships  in  this 
port. 

Representative  Wolff.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Gleason. 

Mr.  Gleason.  Thank  you. 
Representative  Wolff.  Maybe  you  can  pro- 
vide us  W'lth   some  of  the   information. 

Mr.  Gleason.  Here  it  is.  You  don't  have 
all    that    pressure,    too.    That    was    without 
executive  clemency,  too. 
Representative  Wolff.  Thank  you. 
(Witness  excused.) 

Representative  Wolff.  I  would  like  to  call 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Payne. 

Mrs.  Payne,  i  wonder  whether  you  could 
Identify  yourself,  please. 

Mrs.  Payne.  I  am  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Payne  from 
Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn. 

My  son,  John  Allan  Payne  was  drafted 
the  "ath  of  March  1968. 

He  was  a  passenger  aboard  a  helicopter  in 
South  Viet  Nam  that  disappeared.  There 
were  seven  men  on  helicopter. 

It  left  at  11:00  A.M.,  the  4th  of  November, 
1969,  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-eight  days 
and  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-eight  nights, 
all  seven  of  the  young  men  are  still  missing. 
They  are  listed  as  missing  In  action. 

And  when  Major  Sprough  came  to  my 
house  on  January  27.  1973  to  tell  me  that 
John's  name  was  not  on  the  list,  we  had  a 
meeting  of  all  the  people  to  see  if  the  hell- 
copter  had  been  found.  It  had  not  been 
found. 

I  am  a  Catholic,  so  I  knelt  down  on  my 
knees  and  I  said,  look,  God,  the  young  man 
has  suffered  now.  Would  you  take  his  soul 
to  heaven?  Would  you  Just  let  him  be  at 
peace?  This  would  be  such  a  relief  that  he  Is 
In  heaven. 

But  he  said  to  me,  mother,  don't  give 
me  up. 

Incidentally,  I  have  great  reason  to  remem- 
ber that  week  of  November  3,  1969.  President 
Nixon  came  back  from  abroad,  he  had  Just 
met  with  General  De  Gaulle  and  I  said  to 
my  boss,  I've  got  to  get  home,  and  I've  got 
to  hear  this  man  speak  tonight  because  we 
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are    gomg   to  have    peace.   I   knew   that   De 
Gaulle  would  say,  get  out. 

So  when  he  didn't  declare  peace.  I  cried 
all  night  and  so  my  son's  helicopter  dlsap- 
[jeared  that  night. 

Anyhow,  I  do  not  want  to  be  dramatic, 
fc<ut  I  am  the  voice  of  one  little  guy  In  Viet 
Nam  because  then,  you  know  yourself,  a 
couple  of  months  ago  Phyllis  Allard,  a  miss- 
ing In  action  mother,  stated  that  she  had 
gone  to — was  on  television  first — had  tele- 
vised passport  with  all  the  visas  where  she 
had  gone  to  Cambodia  and  seen  her  son  In 
Cambodia  with  twenty-five  other  missing  in 
action  men. 

So  I  called  Phyllis  in  Chicago  and  I  said, 
Phyllis,  when  did  you  go? 
She  said  January.  1972. 
I   said,   why  didn't   you   tell   us   that   you 
had  gone? 

She  said,  because  the  Army  had  told  me 
to  keep  quiet.  They  would  follow  it  up. 

I  said,  Phyllis,  did  you  really  see  your 
son? 

Yes,  she  said. 

I  said,  how  did  you  get  there? 
She  said.  I  bought  a  ticket  on  Northwest 
Orient  Airlines,  the  officials  helped  me  and 
it  cost  me  $2,000.  But  I  will  work  the  rest 
of  my  life  to  see  him. 

So  I  called  Washington  and  I  said,  Phyllis 
Allard  did  go  to  see  her  son.  Why  weren't  we 
told? 
Why  weren't  we  told.  Congressman? 
Why  won't  they  tell  us  that — well,  anyhow, 
to  make  a  long  story  short  and  a  short  story 
sweet.  I  went  to  Boston  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  and  I  met  Dr.  Shields  and  I  said,  you 
know.  Doctor,  Phyllis  Allard  saw  her  son,  and 
approximately  twenty-five  missing  in  action 
in  Cambodia. 

And  he  said,  you  know,  she  Is  a  bit — I  don't 
know — I  can't  remember  his  words  but  he 
implied  she  was  strange. 

I  said.  Congressman,  a  mother  is  not 
strange  Don't  write  her  off  because  I  believe 
that  she  went. 

He  said,  do  you  think  they  would  let  you 
In? 

I  said,  no,  they  wouldn't  because  if  they 
let  me  in  it  would  be  two  MIA's.  I  wouldn't 
leave  him  there. 

So  I  presume  Phyllis  will  testify  next  week. 
I  am  hoping  she  will.  Because  I  am  going 
down  there  to  hear  her,  because  I  do  believe 
that  we  have  an  awful  lot  of  men  in  Cam- 
bodia, but  we  are  still  bombing  but  you 
can't  get  In  and  this  thing  goes  on  and  on. 

If  I  may  quote  Senator  Brooks.  I  asked 
Senator  Brooks,  I  said,  do  you  think  our 
bombing  is  helping? 

He  said  it  is  a  waste.  We  are  bombing  rice 
paddles,  but  I  do  believe  we  have  a  lot. 

And,  you  know.  Gladys  Brooks,  she  Is  con- 
vinced that  her  son  is  In  Laos. 

We  have  all  the  mothers,  we  really  Just 
won't  give  them  up. 

And  as  far  as  Joe's  carrot  and  stick.  I  be- 
lieve a  lot  In  the  brotherhood  approach,  the 
war  Is  over.  The  war  should  never  have  been. 
And,  you  know,  in  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  we 
had  a  big  quota,  and  we  have  right  in  my 
area,  we  have  three  missing  in  action. 

We  have  a  civilian,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  tragic  aspects  of  the  thing,  her  son  is 
missing  and  Ann  Cherrlllo.  the  three  of  us, 
we  just  talk  and  we  never  give  up. 

We  listen  to  everything  that  goes  on — I  get 
up  at  5:00  o'clock,  I  put  on  the  news.  I  could 
write  the  column  between  working. 

And  I  have  become  a  pain  In  the  neck.  My 
boss  says,  what  good  are  you  doing? 

I  have  been  to  Paris.  We  have  been  to 
Geneva.  I  run  back  and  forth  to  Washington. 
I  have  not  accomplished  anything. 

But  I  am  ready  to  go  to  Viet  Nam.  And  I 
do  believe  that  if  we  used  the  brotherhood 
approach,  I  do  believe  that  it  would  work. 

Our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  has  advocated 
it  and  we  are  all  brothers. 

And,  you  know,  these  little  Viet  Nam  peo- 


ple, that  seventy-three  percent  of  the  casual- 
ties in  South  Viet  Nam  were  from  our  bombs. 

And,  you  know,  we  have  an  awful  lot  of 
little — we  have  an  awful  lot  to  do. 

My  son,  John,  who  is  a  humanitarian  al- 
ways said,  mother,  you  should  see  these  Uttlp^ 
people.  You  never  knew  what  underprivileged 
meant.  So  I  don't  know 

Representative  Wolff.  Mrs.  Payne,  again 
we  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  here  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  experiences. 

I  assure  you,  as  I  have  done  with  the 
others,  that  we  will  continue  to  search  to  try 
to  find  some  resolution  for  the  MIA's. 

It  Is  certainly  in  everyone's  interest  to  de- 
termine the  fate  of  the  young  men  who  are 
involved. 

As  I  Indicated  before,  there  are  a  variety 
of  opinions  that  have  been  expressed  by 
Members  of  Congress,  people  in  this  country, 
regarding  the  war  Itself. 

But  I  think  that  we  are  united  in  one  final 
effort,  and  that  is  to  see  to  it  that  there  Is 
an  end  to  the  "limbo"  In  which  you  find 
yourselves. 

Representative  Rangel.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Payne.  I  am  lucky.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Thank  you  for  having  this  hearing.  It  has 
really  been  very  beneficial. 

Representative  Wolff.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

This  hearing  is  now  adjourned. 
(Witness  excused.) 

(Whereupon,  at  12:45  o'clock  P.M.  the  hear- 
ing was  adjourned.) 


RURAL  MEDICAL  PRACTICE 
INCENTIVE  ACT 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  every 
American  citizen  knovvs,  the  task  of  mak- 
ing health  care  accessible  to  all  Ameri- 
cans in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  has 
become  an  issue  of  national  importance. 

In  some  communities,  especially  in 
rural  and  isolated  areas,  citizens  face 
the  problem  of  inadequate  health  care. 
This  problem  stems  from  a  lack  of  health 
manpower  or  the  inability  of  rural  com- 
munities to  attract  young  doctors. 

No  one  in  my  congressional  district 
needs  to  be  told  that  we  have  an  acute 
doctor  shortage.  Virtually  every  county 
seat  community  in  the  57-coimty  area 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  is  experi- 
encing problems  in  health  care  services. 
It  has  reached  the  point  in  some  areas 
where  communities  openly  compete  for 
the  services  of  young  general  practi- 
tioners much  in  the  same  fashicm  as 
professional  sports  organizations  com- 
pete for  quality  athletes. 

In  Kansas,  the  latest  figures  show 
there  are  2,173  practicing  physicians. 
However.  54  percent  of  these  doctors 
practice  in  four  of  my  State's  most  pop- 
ulated coimties,  leaving  the  remaining 
902  physicians  to  serve  the  other  101 
coimties.  In  short,  it  is  the  rural  areas 
of  our  country  that  have  the  greatest 
problems  in  providing  adequate  health 
care  services.  While  the  problem  is  sim- 
ply stated — rural  Kansas  communities 
are  losing  their  physicians  through  re- 
tirement and  death  and  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  doctors  are  not  moving  in  at 
an  adequate  rate  to  replace  them — the 
answers  are  complex. 

One  approach  to  meeting  this  problem 
has  been  suggested  by  my  good  friend 
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and  colleague,  Senator  Robert  Dole,  who 
has  introduced  legislation  in  the  other 
body  that  would  create  incentives  to  en- 
courage health  professionals  to  develop 
practices  in  critical  health  manpower 
shortage  areas. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  Senator 
Dole  recently  outlined  the  bill's  purpose 
and  intent.  His  remarks.  I  think,  put  this 
matter  into  proper  perspective  and  sum- 
marize the  issue  very  well.  I  am  today 
introducing  this  legislation  which  Is 
identical  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  ask  that  my  colleagues 
who  have  an  interest  in  improving  health 
care  in  all  areas  of  critical  manpower 
shortage  join  in  sponsoring  this  meas- 
ure. The  Senators  remarks  follow: 

The  first  portion  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  transfer  of  military  physicians  to  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  provided  they 
make  a  commitment  to  serve  for  a  period 
of  time  equal  to  their  military  obligation 
In  an  area  of  critical  health  manpower  needs. 
The  basic  premise  behind  this  provision  of 
the  bill  Is  that  physicians  who  have  Incurred 
a  Federal  service  obligation  should  be  used 
to  help  meet  the  Nation's  greatest  health 
needs,  regardless  of  whether  they  exist  In 
the  military  or  civilian  sector. 

The  bill  specifically  authorizes  the  trans- 
fer of  physicians  to  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  who  have  Incurred  a  military  ob- 
ligation under  the  Barry  plan,  the  Armed 
Forces  health  professions  scholarship  pro- 
gram, or  through  the  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences — once  It  becomes  operational.  By 
permitting  these  physicians  to  serve  In  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  the  bill  would 
provide  a  great  and  essential  service  to  many 
rural  communities. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  was 
established  by  legislation  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  care 
and  services  to  persons  residing  in  areas 
which  have  critical  health  manp>ower  short- 
ages. Corps  physicians,  dentists,  or  nurses, 
depending  on  the  need  of  the  applicant  com- 
munity, are  assigned  to  areas  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  or  local  public  health 
agencies  or  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
health  entity  In  the  area.  The  request  must 
have  the  approval  of  State  and  local  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  nursing  societies.  The  com- 
munity requesting  such  a  health  team  must 
demonstrate  a  need  for  such  manpower  as- 
sistance and  a  financial  commitment  to  sus- 
tain their  services,  as  well  as  show  bow  the 
health  team  would  be  Integrated  into  the 
community  and  the  existing  health  delivery 
system. 

In  Kansas  there  are  currently  six  desig- 
nated critical  health  manpower  shortage 
areas  which  have  an  approved  National 
Health  Service  Corps  application  and  are 
awaiting  assignment  of  a  physician.  The 
Haven,  Kans..  community  has  already  been 
assured  a  physician  placement,  but  the  ap- 
plications of  Yates  Center,  Coldwater,  Phil- 
llpsburg,  Nemar,  and  Valley  Falls  are  still 
awaiting  physician  assignments.  Other  com- 
munities have  expressed  urgent  need  for 
physicians  and  will  be  developing  applica- 
tions. Because  the  number  of  approved  ap- 
plications exceeds  the  number  of  Corps  phy- 
sicians, not  every  approved  community  can 
be  assured  of  physician  placement  this  July. 
This  legislation  I  am  today  Introducing  would 
hopefully  make  an  adequate  number  of  Corps 
physicians  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
of  the  approved  communities. 

There  are  currently  6.617  physicians  en- 
rolled In  the  Barry  plan  who  are  completing 
residency  requirements  and  will  enter  the 
military  sometime  between  now  and  1980. 
In  tMldltion,  1.421  medical  students  receiving 
scholarship  assistance  now  will  be  entering 
the  service  In  the  next  4  years.  If  only  a  small 
portion  of  these  physicians  were  diverted  to 
serve  in  designated  critical  health  manpower 


shortage  areas,  it  would  be  an  Important 
step  in  helping  to  solve  the  rural  health  care 
crisis. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  cessation  of 
American  military  combat  activity  since  the 
Vietnam  cease-fire  and  the  prospects  for  pass- 
age of  a  bill  which  would  readjust  pay  rates 
for  uniformed  service  physicians  and  den- 
tists, I  feel  that  the  Armed  Forces  physicians 
corps  could  afford  the  losses  which  would  re- 
sult from  this  legislation.  Using  the  figures 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  my 
office  has  learned  that  the  doctor/ patient 
ratio  In  the  military  Is  more  than  120  pa- 
tients per  doctor  lower  than  in  the  civilian 
sector  and  3  times  as  low  as  In  many  of  the 
rural  Kansas  communities.  In  addition,  mili- 
tary physicians  have  the  benefit  of  serving 
a  population  which  resides  in  a  compact  area 
and  thus  Is  not  faced  with  the  health  care 
delivery  problems  associated  with  rural  med- 
ical practice.  Also,  the  mUltary  physician  has 
the  benefit  of  a  larger  number  of  technicians 
and  corpsmen  to  assist  him  In  serving  his 
patients.  Although  I  recognize  the  needs  to 
sustain  a  high  level  of  medical  care  in  the 
military,  statistics  Indicate  that  some  of  the 
physicians  currently  serving  in  the  military 
could  be  transferred  to  areas  of  critical 
civilian  need  without  jeopardizing  the  level 
of  military  health  care. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  financial  incentive  for  any  physician 
practicing  in  designated  health  manpower 
shortage  areas,  whether  he  is  serving  in  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  or  not.  The 
bill  would  permit  any  physician  serving  in  a 
designated  area  to  exempt  for  Federal  tax 
purposes  $20,000  of  his  adjusted  gross  prac- 
tice Income  the  first  year;  $15,000  the  second 
year;  $10,000  the  third  year,  $7,500  the  fourth 
year;  and  $5,000  the  fifth  year.  This  provision 
would  have  the  Impact  of  providing  a  Federal 
incentive  for  establishing  a  practice  in  areas 
of  crltlcaJ  need  and  phase  out  the  assistance 
over  a  period  of  5  years  as  the  practice  be- 
comes established. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  provision  Is  not 
a  cure-all  for  the  rural  health  care  needs 
since  the  financial  as|>ects  are  only  one  of 
several  problems  facing  rural  practitioners. 
However,  to  any  extent  that  it  would  Induce 
the  development  of  medical  practices.  It  is  a 
wise  dollar  Investment  by  the  Federal 
Government, 


DEVINE  RELEASES  POLL  RESULTS 

'Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  announce  the  results  of  my  12th  Ohio 
District  constituent  poll.  Questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  182,000  during  the  first 
week  in  April  and  nearly  40,000  persons 
responded  from  Delaware  County,  Mor- 
row County,  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
Franklin  County. 

Although  the  subject  of  capital  pun- 
ishment has  been  highly  controversial, 
85  percent  urged  restoration  of  the  death 
penalty  for  premeditated  murder,  trea- 
son, or  skyjEtcking. 

In  the  foreign  policy  field,  70  percent 
want  less  U.S.  aid  to  the  United  Nations, 
only  5  percent  an  increase,  with  25  per- 
cent imdecided.  Less  foreign  aid  is  de- 
manded by  86  percent  and  again,  a  mere 
5  percent  favor  more. 

As  far  as  U.S.  contributions  for  North 
Vietnam  reconstruction  is  concerned,  6 
percent  say  yes,  with  an  overwhelming 
85  percent  in  opposition. 

Amnesty  for  deserters  and  draft  dodg- 
ers is  favored  by  18  percent,  with  77  per- 
cent saying  no. 


The  total  poll  results  are  as  follows: 

|ln  percent] 

Yes       No    Undecided 


1.  Should  the  United  States  con- 

tribute to  reconstruction  of 
North  Vietnam? 

2.  Amnesty    for    deserters    and 

draft  dodgers? 

3.  Economic  and  cultural  trade 

with  China  and  the  U,S,S,R.?. 

4.  President  Nixon  lifted  controls 

on  food,  health  care,  and 
construction,  and  substituted 
voluntary  controls.  Do  you 
agree? 

5.  Do  you  approve  the  Govern- 

ment's effort  to  lower  spend- 
ing by  free2ing  tunds  appro- 
priated by  Congress? 


6 

85 

9 

18 

77 

5 

69 

21 

10 

30        57 


67        23 


13 


10 


More    Less 


Same 


6,  Federal  spending  involves  your 
ta«  dollars  Should  we  spend 
more,  less,  or  the  same  as 
presently  on  the  followmg; 

Defense 

Education 

Space  program 

Crime  control  and  preven- 
tion   .  

Foreign  aid 

Pollution  control 

Aid  to  U.N 

Mass  transportation 

Consumer  protection 

Housing  for  poor  and  el- 
derly  

Farm  program 


28 
45 
12 

76 
5 

42 
5 

55 

53 

47 
23 


40 
20 
58 

4 

86 
26 
70 
22 
IS 

13 
35 


32 
35 
30 

21 
9 
32 
25 
23 
32 

40 
42 


Yes       No    Undecided 


7a,  Should  parents  get  tax  credit 
lor  tuition? 

7b.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools?  . 

7c  Would  you  pay  more  taxes  to 
raise  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion?  

8.  Should  death   penalty  be  re- 

stored for  premeditated 
murder,  treason,  or  hijack- 
ing?  

9,  Should  reporters  have  the  right 

to  refuse  to  reveal  sources?. . 
10,  Which  of  the  below  describes 
your  feeling  about  gun  con- 
trol (check  only  1): 

(a)  All   guns   should    be 

registered  and  con- 
trolled  

(b)  No   guns   should    be 

registered  or  con- 
trolled.  

(c)  Saturday  Night  Spe- 

cials should  be  out- 
lawed  

(d)  Undecided.. 


52 
30 


43 
65 


17        77 


85 
51 


55 
16 


27 
2 


11 
42 


Of  those  responding,  52  percent  identi- 
fied themselves  as  Republicans,  30  per- 
cent Democrats,  and  18  percent  inde- 
pendents. Only  .012  percent  of  the  re- 
turns were  from  the  18  to  21  age  group 
and  most  answers  were  in  the  35  to  50 
group. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  subject  of  the 
special  order  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 
Mr.  Ketchttm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
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qerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business, 

Mr,  Parris,  for  the  balance  of  today's 
session,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuBER)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Wyman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rees,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dominick  V,  Daniels,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Holifield,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fulton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  DU  Pont. 

Mr.  Proehlich. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr,  Roy  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances, 

Mr,  Annunzio  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  (jrONZALEz  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Rees  in  five  instances, 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Mallary  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  7724. 

Mr.  Wolff  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  not- 
withstanding the  Tact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,167. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Huber)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Collier  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lujan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Cohen  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Dennis. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Pritchard  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Wydler. 


983.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting the  26th  annual  report  of  the  Serv- 
ice, covering  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to 
section  202(c)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

984.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, transmitting  the  texts  of  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  Convention  No. 
131  and  ELO  Recommendation  No.  135,  con- 
cerning minimum  wage  fixing  with  special 
reference  to  developing  countries  (H.  Doc. 
93-108) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

985.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  progress 
In  the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion, covering  calendar  year  1972,  pursuant 
to  section  313  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

986.  A  letter  from  the  secretary.  Aviation 
Hall  of  Fame,  Inc.,  transmitting  the  audit  of 
the  organization  for  calendar  year  1972,  pur- 
suant to  section  15(b)  of  Public  Law  88-372; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  1501.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1974:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1235.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  90-553 
authorizing  an  additional  appropriation  for 
an  International  Center  for  Foreign  Chan- 
ceries 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
.move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  4,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

981.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
calendar  year  1972  on  the  administration  of 
the  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act,  pursu- 
ant to  section  25  of  Public  Law  91-579  (84 
Stat.  1565) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

982.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Installations  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  destroyer  escort  ex- 
V.8S.  Stewart  (DE  238)  to  the  U.S.  Sub- 
marine Veterans  World  War  II— Texas.  Inc., 
Galveston,  Tex.,  pursviant  to  10  U.S.C.  7308; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  1820.  A  bUI  to  di- 
rect the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  release  a  condition  with  respect  to  certain 
i^al  property  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas by  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  93-241). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  3620.  A  bill  to 
establish  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge;  with  an  amendment  iRept. 
No.  92-242).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GRAY:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  398.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  promotions  to  positions  of 
a  supervisory  capacity  on  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police  force  authorized  for  duty  under  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  reduce  by  15 
positions  the  total  number  of  positions  on 
such  force  under  the  House,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No,  93-243).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BADILLO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hareington)  : 
H.R.  8264.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  C!ode  to  provide  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  In  Federal  correctional 
Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  8265.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended) 
so  as  to  permit  charitable  contributions,  be- 
quests, transfers,  and  gifts  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  Nations  Children's 
F\ind,  to  be  deductible  for  income  tax,  estate 
tax,  and  gift  tax  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  : 

H.R.  8266.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 

the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  require 

that  radio  receivers  be  technically  equipped 
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to  receive  and  amplify  both  amplitude  modu- 
lated (AM)  and  frequency  modulated  (PM) 
broadcasts;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  BROYHILX,  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  8267.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   BtTiKE   of   Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mrs.   Grasso,   Mr.   Hanley,   Mr.   Po- 
DELL.  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina, 
Miss   Jordan.   Mr.   Whitehdrst,   Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Davis    of    Georgia.    Mr.    Kyros,    Mr. 
McSpADDEN,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Harrington,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California) : 
H.R     8268.    A    bill    to   permit    officers   and 
employees    of    the    Federal    Government    to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts, 
Mr.    McKiNNET,    Mr.    Moakley,    Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Studds,  and  Ms.  Abzug)  : 
HR.    8269.    A    bill    to   permit    officers    and 
employees    of    the    Federal    Government    to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  sxirvlvors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   DO\nNICK  V.  DANIELS    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Peyser,   Mr.   Perkins, 
Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr. 
Burton.  Mrs.   Chisholm,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford,  Mr.  Fraser,  Ms.  Grasso,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Met- 
calfe,   Mr.    PoDELL.    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 
RoDiNo,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
and  Mr.  Sarasin)  : 
H.R.  8270.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs  for 
youth   camp   safety;    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

ByMr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  8271.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Eiiergy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dices.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Matsttnaca, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Rodzno,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Eilbebg,  Mr.  Fobstthe,  and  Mr. 

PODELL)  : 

H.R.  8272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1946  to  halt  the 
importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and  to 
restore  the  United  States  to  its  position  as 
a  law-abiding  member  of  the  International 
conununity;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 

HJl.  8273.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  411  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972, 
thereby  restoring  the  right  of  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  individuals  who  receive  assist- 
ance imder  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  after  1973  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  and  surplus  commodities  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANRAHAN: 

HB..  8274.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  "food  supplements,"  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   KASTENMEIER    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Riecle)  : 

H.R.  8275.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  temporary  Vietnam  Chil- 
dren's Care  Agency,  to  enter  Into  arrange- 


ments with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  provide  assistance  in  improving  the 
welfare  of  chUdren  in  South  Vietnam  and  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned Vietnamese  children,  particularly 
children  of  U.S.  fathers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  8276.  A  bill  relating  to  lands  in  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District,  New 
Mexico;    to   the  Committee  on   Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARAZITI: 
H.R.  8277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  effective  pro- 
gram to  prevent  aircraft  piracy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  8278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  inspection 
of  Income  tax  records  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  to  allow  certain  limited 
Information  from  such  records  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Department:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
H.R.   8279.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition    of    "food    supplements,"    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN . 
H.R.   8280.    A   bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate  transportation  for  young  people  on  a 
space-available  basis;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  8281.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the  con- 
ditions governing  eligibility  of  blind  persons 
to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey) : 
H.R.  8282.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  repealing  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.   8283.   A  bUl   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
minimum  tax  imposed  on  tax  preferences;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HR.  8284.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  and  the  Customs  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  8285.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  in  civil  cases  for  juries 
of  six  persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Oil- 
man, Mr.  Harrington.  Mrs.  Heckler 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Helstoski, 
Mr.     McKiNNEY,     Mr.     Pepper,     Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.   Won 
Pat,  and  Mr.  Wydleh)  : 
H.R.8286.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Airport 
Noise  Curfew  Commission  and  to  define  its 
functions  and  duties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.   8287.   A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to   provide  that  real  property 
owned  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  shall  be  subject  to  local 
code  requirements  In  the  same  way  as  pri- 
vately  owned   property;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wok 


Pat,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Hechleb  of 
of   West   Virginia,   Mr.   Drinan,  Mr. 
Yates,    Mr.   Nix,    Mr.    Dellums,    Mr. 
Roe,    Mr.    Podell,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr, 
Waldie,  Mr.  Etlberg,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Har- 
rington. Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mr.  Flood)  : 
H.R.  8288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that  a  small  business 
concern  shall  Include  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion providing  economic  benefit  or  valuable 
service  to  its  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN    (for  himself,  Mr. 

WYLIE,    Mr.    EiRLENBORN,    MT.    ANDER- 
SON   of    Illinois,    Mr.    Dennis,    Mr. 
Gross,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Derwin- 
ski, Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  PRrrcHABD,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Stei- 
ger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Minshall    of    Ohio,    Mr.    Jones    of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Dellenback,    Mr.    Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Mosher, 
Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Walsh)  : 
H.R.  8289.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate;    to   the  Committee  on   Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Steel- 
man,    Mr.   Scherle,   Mr.   Ruppe,   Mr. 
Denholm.  Mr.   Boland,  Mr.  Paunt- 
BOY,  Mr.  PiNDLEY,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Parbis.  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Mallary,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Brotzman,  Mr.  HirDNtrr, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Ms.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Sabasin, 
and  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina) : 
HJR.  8290.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the   Office   of   Management   and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate;    to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wtlie,  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Gunteb,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Steigeb   of    Arizona,    Mr.    Fish,   Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Cochban,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoLLisTEB,  Mr.  TotTNG  Of  Florida,  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.     Burcener,     Mr.     Zwach,     Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  YoiTNG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, and  Mr.  Hanrahan)  : 
H.R.  8291.  A  bin  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Directors  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
HJi.  8292.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
administration  of  special  land-use  permits 
regarding  Federal  lands:   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  8293.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kettle  Creek  National  Monu- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.  WHALEN: 
HJl.  8294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 
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By  Mr.  WHITEHURST    (for  himself, 

Ms.  Abzug,   Mr.  Moakley,  and  Mr. 

Wolff)  : 

HJl.  8295.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 

Military    Selective    Service   Act    relating    to 

reemployment  rights  of  members  and  fcHnier 

members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HJl.  8296.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1034  of 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 

to  nontaxable  sale  or  exchange  of  taxpayer's 

residence)  to  provide  an  extended  period  for 

the  purchase  of  a  new  residence  in  the  case 

of  certain  temporary  foreign  assignments;  to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   ZABLOCKI    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  Kazen,  and  Mr.  Steele)  : 
H.R.  8297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
HJl.   8298.    A   bill    to  promote    economic 
stability   in    the   construction    industry;    to 
provide  legislative  authorization  for  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Stabilization  Committee 
and  Its  wage  stabilization  activities;  and  to 
mandate  the  Construction  Industry  Stabil- 
ization Committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  con- 
struction industry  bargaining  reform  within 
12  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act;    to   the   Committee   on   Education   and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  8299.  A  bill  to  improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
nS..  8300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  promote  traffic  safety  by  providing  that 
defects  and  failures  to  comply  with  molor 
vehicle  safety  standards  shall  be  remedied 
without  charge  to  the  ov/ner.  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  8301.  A  bill  to  amend  section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of   1970;    to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R.  8302.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  United  States  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Ad- 
tronautlcs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and 
Mr.  Peyser)  : 
H.R.   8303.   A   bin   to  authorize  grants  for 
vocational    rehabilitation    services,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FuQUA.    Mr.    QuiE,    Mr.    Wagconneb, 
and  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois)  : 
H.R.  8304.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  prescribed  by  that  act,  to 
expand  employment  opportunities  for  youths, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.   8305.   A  bill  to  enact   the  provisions 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1973  with 
certain  amendments;    to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  8306    .\  bill  to  help  preserve  and  im- 
prove  low-    and    moderate-Income   housing; 
to   the    Committee    on    Banking    and    Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
HJl.  8307.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  allocate  energy 
and  fuels  when  he  determines  and  declares 
that  extraordinary  shortages  or  dislocations 
In  the  distribution  of  energy  and  fuels  exist 
or  are  imminent  and  that  the  public  health, 
safety,  or  welfare  is  thereby  jeopardized;  to 
provide  for  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  8308.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  gasoline  to  independent  gaso- 
line wholesalers  and  retaUers  and  State  and 
local  governments  and  governmental  agen- 
cies thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MARAZITI: 
H.R.  8309.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
labor-management  relations  In  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  8310.  A  bin  to  modify  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  project  for  flood  protection  on 
the  Mirmesota  River  at  Mankato-North  Man- 
kato.   Minn.;    to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  PARRIS: 
HJl.  8311.  A  bill  to  make  small  businesses 
and/or  employees  that  are  detrimentally  af- 
fected by  new  Federal  law,  rules  Issued  there- 
under, contract  cancellations  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or  the  closing  of  Federal  facili- 
ties or  installations  eligible  for  disaster  relief 
assistance  through  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dominick   V.   Daniels,  Mr.   Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,   Mr.   McDade,   Mr.   McKinney, 
Mr.  MuBPHY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Nn, 
Mr.   Riegle,   Mr.   Roncallo   of   New 
York,    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr.   Burke    of 
Massachusetts,   Mr.   Matsunaga.  Mr. 
SiSK,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dul- 
SKi,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Brasco, 
Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Carey 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  California,  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.R.  8312.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  programs  for 
youth   camp   safety;    to  the  Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.  8313.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full  employment  and  restore  a  diversified 
production  base;  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
VB.  capital.  Jobs,  technology,  and  produc- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ROYBAL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  BuRGENER,  Ms.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt,    Mr.    Edwards   of    California, 
Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Roy,  Ms.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Waldie,  and  Mr. 
White)  : 
HJl.  8314.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance  for   service,   employment,    and   re- 
development   (SER)    centers;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.R.  8315.  A  bill  to  encourage  health  pro- 
fessionals to  practice  In  critical  health  man- 
power shortage  areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pha- 
ser, Mr.  Studds,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, and  Ms.  Abzug)  : 
HJi.  8316.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to   provide  that   a  small   business 
concern  shall  Include  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion providing  economic  benefit  or  valuable 
service  to  Its  member.s;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  8317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Boland ) : 
HJl.  8318.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  Trust  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  to  declare  certato  national 
policies  essential  to  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation of  the  lands  and  waters  In  the  trust 
area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho)  : 
HJl.  8319.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coinage 
and  Issuance  of  coins  to  commemorate  the 
bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.WYMAN: 
HH.  8320.  A  bill  to  extend  the  fisheries 
zone  of  the  United  States  to  a  distance  of 
200  mUes  from  the  shore  of  the  United  States 
or   beyond  in  certain  Instances  to  a  point 
where    the    sea's    depth    is    more    than    200 
meters;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.J.  Res.  691.  Resolution  to  designate 
February  17  to  23,  1974,  as  "National  Voca- 
tional Education,  and  National  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America  (VICA)  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PATTEN    (for    himself,    Ms. 

Abzug,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brown  of 

California,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York, 

Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Davis  of  South 

Carolina.  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Dono- 

HUE,    Mr.    Eilberg,    Mr.    Pish,    Mr. 

Forsythe,  Mr.  Pulton,  Mrs.  Grasso, 

Mr.    Hanley,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 

Helstoski,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Madden, 

Mr.    Mayne,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr. 

Mazzou,  Mr.  Melcuer,  Mr.  Moakley, 

and  Mr.  Murphy  of  IllinoiB) : 

H.J.  Res.  592.  Jomt  resolution  to  express 

the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  Wblte  House 

Conference  on  the  Handicapped  be  called  by 

the  President  of  the  United  States;   to  the 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  My- 
ers, Mr.  Podell,  Mr.   Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sikes, 
Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wtatt,  and  Mr. 
Yatron i : 
H.J.  Res.  593.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Handicapped  be  called  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOG  AN  (for  himself  Mr.  Bras- 
co.  Mr.    Derwinski,   Mr.   Forsythe, 
Mrs.  Grasso.  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Hunt, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher,   Mr.    Minshall    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr. 
Scherle,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  232.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Holy 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen  should  remain  in  the 
safekeeping   of  the  U.S.   Government  until 
Hungary  once  again  functions  as  a  constitu- 
tional government  established  by  the  Hun- 
garian people  through   free   choice;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BEARD: 
H.R.  8321.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  CM.  Sgt. 
Donald  E.  Rudy,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  8322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUllam  L. 
Cameron,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  : 
H.R.  8323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  K. 
Brehl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ernsst  F. 
HoLLiNGS,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Most  Merciful  and  Gracious  God,  who 
has  led  this  Nation  through  turbulent 
times  of  the  past,  keep  us  this  day  from 
disappointment  and  discouragement  at 
the  long  delay  of  the  coming  of  Thy 
kingdom.  Keep  hope  alive  that  out  of  the 
world's  tragedies  and  tyrannies  and  from 
our  mistakes  and  misfortunes  the  spirit 
of  the  Master  will  guide  us  to  the  truth 
and  bring  the  final  victory.  Grant  us  a 
clear  sense  of  duty  and  honor  in  every 
decision.  May  we  live  and  work  not  alone 
or  by  our  own  efforts  but  in  Thy  strength 
and  by  Thy  wisdom.  May  the  justice, 
purity,  and  peace  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth 
be  the  guide  to  making  our  policies  and 
developing  our  plans  until  His  kingdom 
comes  and  His  will  be  done  on  earth. 

We  pray  in  Christ's  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Prisident  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  May  31,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Ernest  F. 
HoLLiNGs,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  5857.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  and 

H.R.  5858.  An  act  authorizing  further  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  services  necessary  to  the  nonperformlng 
arts  functions  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

H.R.  5857.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  5858.  An  EM:t  authorizing  further  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tor  services  necessary  to  the  nonperformlng 


arts  functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  oither 
purposes. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1973,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  imder  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, will  be  stated. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  R 
Krlegsman,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  30,  1975. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


HONOR    AMERICA 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  submit,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  a  con- 
current resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27,  to  de- 
clare a  21 -day  period  as  a  period  to  honor 
America. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27)  was 
considered  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
1973  be  recorded  as  the  year  that  all  free- 
dom loving  Americans  demonstrate  a  re- 
affirmation of  their  patriotism  and  love  and 
respect  for  these  United  States  of  America 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  197th  anniversary 
of  Its  founding;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  aware  that  while 
many  of  the  problems  confronting  America 
may  appear  to  be  monumental,  they  are 
problems  that  are  surmount&ble  through  the 
ezercLse  of  the  American  spirit  and  will;  and 

Whereas  the  rekindling  of  that  spirit  and 
will  can  begin  by  honoring  America:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  Resolved  in  the  Senate, 
{the  House  of  Representatives  concurring). 
That  Congress  declares  the  21  days  from  Flag 
Day,  Jime  14,  1973,  to  Independence  Day, 
July  4,  1973,  as  a  period  to  honor  America, 
and  let  there  be  public  gatherings  and  ac- 
tivities at  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  celebrate  and  honor  their  coun- 
try In  appropriate  manner. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  UNBORN— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  about 
4  months  ago.  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
pair  of  highly  controversial,  precedent- 
shattering  aecisions,  Roe  against  Wade 
and  Doe  against  Bolton,  ruled  that  a 
pregnant  woman  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  destroy  the  life  of  her  imbom 
child.  In  so  doing,  the  Court  not  only 
contravened  the  express  will  of  every 
State  legislature  in  the  coimtry;  it  not 
only  removed  every  vestige  of  legal  pro- 
tection hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  child  in 
the  mother's  womb;  but  It  reached  its 
result  through  a  curious  and  confusing 
chain  of  reasoning  that,  logically  ex- 
tended, could  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  genetically  deficient  Infant,  the  re- 
tarded child,  or  the  insane  or  senile 
adult. 

After  reviewing  these  decisions,  I  con- 
cluded that,  given  the  gravity  of  the 
issues  at  stake  and  the  way  in  which 
the  Court  had  carefully  closed  off  al- 
ternative means  of  redress,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  the  only  way  to 
remedy  the  damage  wrought  by  the 
Court.  My  decision  was  not  lightly  taken 
for  I  believe  that  only  matters  of  per- 
manent and  fimdamental  interest  are 
properly  the  subject  for  constitutional 
amendment.  I  regret  the  necessity  for 
having  to  take  this  serious  step,  but 
the  Court's  decisions,  unfortimately, 
leave  those  who  respect  human  life  in  all 
its  stages  from  Inception  to  death  with 
no  other  recourse. 

To  those  who  argue  that  an  amend- 
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ment  to  the  Constitution  affecting  abor- 
tion and  related  matters  would  encum- 
ber the  document  with  details  more 
appropriately  regulated  by  statute,  I  can 
only  reply  that  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility must  be  borne  by  the  High  Court 
itself.  With  Mr.  Justice  White,  who  dis- 
sented so  vigorously  in  the  abortion 
cases: 

I  And  nothing  In  the  language  or  history 
of  the  Constitution  to  support  the  Court's 
Judgment. 

The  Court  simply  carved  out  of  thin 
air  a  previously  undisclosed  right  of 
•privacy"  that  is  nowhere  mentioned  in 
tlie  Constitution,  a  right  of  privacy 
wliich,  oddly,  can  be  exercised  in  this 
instance  only  by  destroying  the  life  and, 
therefore,  the  privacy  of  an  unborn 
child.  As  Mr.  Justice  White  remarked 
last  January : 

As  an  exercise  of  raw  Judicial  power,  the 
Court  perhaps  has  authority  to  do  what  It 
does  today;  but  In  my  view  Its  Judgment  is 
an  Improvident  and  extravagant  exercise  of 
the  power  of  Judicial  review  which  the  Con- 
stitution extends  to  this  Court. 

In  the  intervening  weeks  since  the 
Court's  decisions,  I  have  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  men  and  women  trained  in  medi- 
cine, ethics,  and  the  law.  They  have 
given  me  the  most  discriminating  and 
exacting  counsel  on  virtually  every  sus- 
pect of  the  issues  involved  and  have  pro- 
vided invaluable  assistance  in  drawing 
up  an  amendment  that  reflects  the  latest 
and  best  scientific  fact,  and  that  com- 
ports with  our  most  cherished  legal 
traditions. 

Mr.  President,  before  discussing  the 
specific  language  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  necessary  first  to  ana- 
lyze the  effect  and  implications  of  Wade 
and  Bolton,  and  then  to  place  them  in 
the  context  of  current  attacks  on  our 
traditional  attitudes  toward  human  life. 
At  the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
with  some  care  what  the  Court  in  fact 
held  in  its  abortion  decisions.  This  Is. 
I  must  confess,  not  an  easy  task.  For 
passing  the  Court's  opinions  in  these 
cases  requires  that  one  attempt  to  fol- 
low a  labyrinthine  path  of  argument  that 
simultaneously  ignores  or  confuses  a 
long  line  of  legal  precedent  and  flies  in 
the  face  of  well-established  scientific 
fact. 

The  Court's  labored  reasoning  in  these 
cases  has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
puzzlement  to  all  who  have  the  slightest 
familiarity  with  the  biological  facts  of 
human  life  before  birth  or  with  the  legal 
protections  previously  provided  for  the 
unborn  child.  The  Court's  substantial  er- 
rors of  law  and  fswit  have  been  so  well 
documented  by  others  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  for  me  to  attempt  to  add 
anything  of  my  own.  I  shall  simply  refer 
Senators  to  the  most  incisive  summary  of 
the  Court's  errors  that  I  have  encoun- 
tered. It  is  In  the  form  of  a  legal  brief 
filed  by  the  attorneys  in  the  Bym  case 
that  was  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  time  it  handed  down  its  opinions 
in  Wade  and  Bolton.  It  presents  a  devsis- 
tating  historical,  legal  and  scientific  in- 
dictment of  the  Court's  errors  of  commis- 
sion and  omission.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  document  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  my  remarlcs  as  Appendix  A,  and 


urge  Senators  to  give  most  careful  study 
to  its  arguments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Appendix  A.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  full 
import  of  the  Court's  action  is  as  yet  In- 
completely understood  by  large  segments 
of  the  public  and  by  many  legislators  and 
commentators.  It  seems  to  be  rather 
widely  held,  for  example,  that  the  Court 
authorized  abortion  on  request  in  the 
first  6  months  of  pregnancy,  leaving  the 
States  free  to  proscribe  the  act  there- 
after. But  such  is  far  from  the  truth.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  under  these 
decisions,  a  woman  may  at  any  time  dur- 
ing pregnancy  exercise  a  constitutional 
right  to  have  an  abortion  provided  only 
that  she  can  find  a  physician  willing  to 
certify  that  her  "health"  requires  it;  and 
as  the  word  "health"  is  defined,  that  in 
essence  means  abortion  on  demand. 

The  Court's  attempts  to  distinguish 
three  stages  of  pregnancy,  but  upon  ex- 
amination this  attempt  yields,  in  practi- 
cal effect,  distinctions  without  a  differ- 
ence. In  the  first  3  months,  in  the  words 
of  the  Court,  "the  abortion  decision  and 
its  effectuation  must  be  left  to  the  medi- 
cal judgment  of  the  pregnant  woman's 
attending  physician."  This  means,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  abortion  on  re- 
quest. During  the  second  trimester  of 
pregnancy,  the  State  may — but  it  need 
not — regulate  the  abortion  procedure  in 
ways  that  are  reasonably  related  to  ma- 
ternal health.  The  power  of  the  State's 
regulation  here  is  effectively  limited  to 
matters  of  time,  place  and  perhaps  man- 
ner. 

Thus,  through  approximately  the  first 
6  months  of  pregnancy,  the  woman  has 
a  constitutionally  protected  right  to  take 
the  life  of  her  unborn  child,  and  the  State 
has  no  "compelling  interest"  that  would 
justify  prohibiting  abortion  if  a  woman 
Insists  on  one. 

After  the  period  of  "viability",  which 
the  Court  marks  at  6.  or  alternatively  7, 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  State  "may" — 
but,  again,  it  need  not — proscribe  abor- 
tion except  "where  it  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  life  or  health  of  the 
mother."  This  provision,  which  appears 
at  first  glance  to  be  an  important  re- 
striction, turns  out  to  be  none  at  all,  as 
the  Court  defines  health  to  include  "psy- 
chological as  well  as  physical  well-being," 
and  states  that  the  necessary  "medical 
Judgment  may  be  exercised  in  the  light 
of  all  factors — physical,  emotional,  psy- 
chological, familial,  and  the  woman's 
age — relevant  to  the  well-being"  of  the 
mother.  The  Court,  in  short,  has  included 
under  the  umbrella  of  "health"  just 
about  every  conceivable  reason  a  woman 
might  want  to  advance  for  having  an 
abortion. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  at  no  time  prior 
to  natural  delivery  is  the  unborn  child 
considered  a  legal  person  entitled  to  con- 
stitutional protections;  at  no  time  may 
the  unborn  child's  life  take  precedence 
over  the  mother's  subjectively-based  as- 
sertion that  her  well-being  is  at  stake. 

In  reaching  these  findings,  the  Court 
in  effect  wrote  a  statute  governing  abor- 
tion for  the  entire  country,  a  statute 
more  permissive  than  that  enacted  by 
the  hitherto   most  permissive  jurisdic- 


tion in  the  country;  namely,  my  own 
State  of  New  York.  Nor  is  that  all.  In  the 
course  of  its  deliberations,  the  Court 
found  it  necessary  to  concede  a  series  of 
premises  that  can  lead  to  conclusions  far 
beyond  the  immediate  question  of  abor- 
tion Itself.  These  premises  have  to  do 
with  the  conditions  under  which  human 
beings,  bom  or  xmbom,  may  be  said  to 
possess  fundamental  rights. 

I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
these  extended  implications  of  the 
Court's  decisions  in  the  months  ahead, 
but  for  the  moment,  I  would  like  to 
touch  briefly  on  one  or  two  basic  points : 

First,  it  would  now  appear  that  the 
question  of  who  is  or  is  not  a  "person" 
entitled  to  the  full  protection  of  the  law 
is  a  question  of  legal  definition  as  op- 
posed to  practical  determination.  Thus, 
contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  framers  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  contrary  to  previous  holdings 
of  the  Court,  to  be  created  human  is  no 
longer  a  guarantee  that  one  will  be  pos- 
sessed of  inalienable  rights  in  the  sight 
of  the  law.  The  Court  has  extended  to 
government,  it  would  seem,  the  power 
to  decide  the  terms  and  conditions  imder 
which  membership  in  good  standing  in 
the  human  race  is  determined.  This 
statement  of  the  decisions'  effect  may 
strike  many  as  overwTought,  but  it  will 
not  appear  as  such  to  those  who  have 
followed  the  abortion  debate  carefully  or 
to  those  who  have  read  the  Court's  de- 
cisions in  full.  When,  for  example,  the 
Court  states  that  the  unborn  are  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  law  as  "persons  in  the 
whole  sense,"  and  when,  further,  it  uses 
as  a  precondition  for  legal  protection  the 
test  whether  one  has  a  "capability  of 
meaningful  life,"  a  thoughtful  man  is 
necessarily  invited  to  speculate  on  what 
the  logical  extension  of  such  arguments 
might  be. 

If  constitutional  rights  are  deemed  to 
hinge  on  one's  being  a  "person  in  the 
whole  sense",  where  does  one  draw  the 
line  between  "whole"  and  something  less 
than  "whole"?  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
physical  or  mental  development?  If  so, 
how  does  one  distinguish  between  the 
child  in  his  23d  week  of  gestation  who  Is 
lifted  alive  from  his  mother's  womb  and 
allowed  to  die  in  the  process  of  abortion 
by  hysterotomy,  and  the  one  that  is  pre- 
maturely bom  and  rushed  to  an  incu- 
bator? It  is  a  well  known  scientific  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  a  child's  cere- 
bral cortex  is  not  formed,  that  a  child 
does  not  become  a  "cognitive  person", 
until  some  months  after  normal  deliverj'. 
Might  we  not  someday  determine  that 
a  child  does  not  become  a  "whole"  per- 
son until  sometime  after  birth,  or  never 
become  "whole"  if  bom  with  serious  de- 
fects? And  what  about  those  who,  having 
been  bom  healthy,  later  lose  their  men- 
tal or  physicial  capacity?  Will  it  one  day 
be  found  that  a  person,  by  virtue  of 
mental  illness,  or  serious  accident,  or 
senility,  ceases  to  be  a  "person  in  the 
whole  sense",  or  ceases  to  have  the  "ca- 
pability for  meaningful  life,"  and  as  such 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  full  protection 
of  the  law? 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  such  ques- 
tions is  virtually  endless.  The  Court  in 
attempting   to   solve   one   problem   has 
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ended  up  by  creating  20  others.  One  can 
read  the  Courts  opinions  in  the  abor- 
tion cases  from  beginning  to  end  and 
back  again,  but  he  will  not  find  even  the 
glimmer  of  an  answer  to  these  questions ; 
indeed,  one  ^^"111  not  even  find  the  glim- 
mer of  an  indication  that  the  Court  was 
aware  that  such  questions  might  be 
raised  or  might  be  considered  important. 

A  second  general  consideration  I 
should  like  to  raise,  Mr.  President,  has 
to  do  with  the  Court's  definition  of 
"health"  as  involving  "all  factors — phys- 
ical, emotional,  psychological  familial, 
and  the  woman's  age — relevant  to  .  .  . 
weU-being."  It  is  a  little  remarked  but 
ultimately  momentous  part  of  the  abor- 
tion decisions  that  the  Court,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  has  adopted  wholesale 
the  controversial  defjiition  of  "health" 
popularized  by  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. According  to  the  WHO.  "health" 
is  "a  state  of  complete  phy.sical.  mental, 
and  social  well-being,  not  simply  the  ab- 
sence of  illness  and  disease. "  In  this  con- 
text, the  Court's  definition  acquires  a 
special  importance,  not  only  because  it 
can  be  used  to  justify  abortion  any  time 
a  womin  feels  discomfited  Dv  pregnancy, 
but  because  the  Court  mide  pointed  ref- 
erence to  the  "compelling  interest"  of  the 
State  in  matters  of  health  in  general  and 
maternal  health  in  particular.  One  is 
bound  to  wonder  whether  the  State's  in- 
terest in  maternal  health  would  ever  be 
sufficiently  "compelling"  to  warrant  an 
abortion  against  a  pregnant  woman's 
will.  This  is  no  mere  academic  matter.  An 
unwed,  pregnant  teenage  girl  was  ordered 
by  a  lower  court  in  Maryland  just  last 
year,  against  her  will,  to  have  an  abor- 
tion. The  girl  was  able  to  frustrate  the 
order  by  running  away.  The  order  was 
later  overturned  by  a  Maryland  appel- 
late court:  but  the  important  point  Is 
that  an  analog  to  the  compelling  State 
interest  argument  was  used  b}-  the  lower 
court  to  justify  its  holding. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  case 
of  a  pregnant  mental  patient.  Would  the 
State's  compelling  interest  in  her  health 
ever  be  sufficient  to  force  an  abortion 
upon  her?  What  of  the  unmarried 
mother  on  welfare  who  is  already  unable 
to  cope  with  her  existing  children? 
Again.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  raising 
an  academic  point  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
putation. In  the  abortion  cases,  the  Su- 
preme Court  breathed  life  into  the 
notorious  precedent  of  Buck  agsinst  Bell 
The  Bell  case,  it  will  be  recalled,  upheld 
the  right  of  a  State  to  sterilize  a  mental 
incompetent  without  her  consent. 

The  Court  held  in  that  case  that — 

The  principle  that  sustains  compulsory 
vaccination  is  broad  enough  to  cover  cutting 
the  Fallopian  tubes. 

One  is  necessarily  bound  to  wonder 
whether,  by  analosou.s  extension,  the 
principle  that  sustains  compulsory  steril- 
ization of  mental  patients  Is  broad 
enough  to  cover  compulsory  abortion  of 
mental  patients:  and  if  of  mental  pa- 
tients, then  why  not.  as  the  lower  court 
in  Maryland  suggested,  of  unwed  minor 
girls?  And  if  of  unwed  minor  girls,  then 
why  not  of  anv  other  woman?  Just  how 
"compelling"  is  the  state's  interest  In 
matters  of  "health"?  Where  does  the 
power  begin  or  end?  In  the  abortion 
cases.   Bell,   curiously,  is  cited  for  the 


proposition  that  a  woman  does  not  have 
an  unlimited  right  to  her  own  body, 
whence  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn 
is  that  the  reason  she  doesn't  have  an 
unlimited  right  is  that  the  state  may 
qualify  that  right  because  of  its  "com- 
pelling interest"  in  "health."  I  find  that 
a  strange  doctrine  to  be  celebrated  by 
the  proponents  of  women's  liberation. 

These  larger  and  deeply  troubling  con- 
siderations, Mr.  President,  may  in  the 
long  run  be  as  important  to  us  as  the 
special  concern  that  many  of  us  have 
with  the  matter  of  abortion  itself.  Every 
premise  conceded  by  the  Court  in  order 
to  justify  the  killing  of  an  imborn  child 
can  be  extended  to  justify  the  killing  of 
anyone  else  if,  like  the  unborn  child,  he  is 
found  to  be  less  than  a  person  in  the 
"whole"  sense  or  incapable  of  "meaning- 
ful" life.  The  removal  of  all  legal  re- 
strictions against  abortion  must,  in  short, 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  a  changing  atti- 
tude regarding  the  sanctity  of  individual 
life,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  not 
only  by  the  unborn  child  who  is  torn 
from  its  mother's  womb  but  as  well  by  all 
those  who  may  someday  fall  beyond  the 
arbitrary  boundaries  of  the  Court's  def- 
inition of  humanity. 

This  wider  context  of  the  abortion 
controversy  was  brought  to  my  attention 
most  forcefully  by  an  unusually  candid 
editorial  entitled  "A  New  Ethic  for 
Medicine  and  Society"  that  was  pub- 
lished two  and  a  half  years  ago  in  Cali- 
fornia Medicine,  the  official  journal  of 
the  California  Medical  Association.  It 
was  occasioned,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the 
debate  then  taking  place  in  our  largest 
State  regarding  the  hberalization  of  the 
abortion  law. 

The  thrust  of  the  editorial  is  simply 
this:  That  the  controversy  over  abortion 
represents  the  first  phase  of  a  head-on 
conflict  between  the  traditional.  Judeo- 
Christian  medical  and  legal  ethic — in 
which  the  intrinsic  worth  and  equal 
value  of  every  human  life  is  secured  by 
law,  regardless  of  age.  health  or  condi- 
tion of  dependency — and  a  new  ethic, 
according  to  which  human  life  can  be 
taken  for  what,  are  held  to  be  the  com- 
pelling .^ociaV  economic  or  psychological 
needs  of  others.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  concla^ion  of  my  remarks  as  appen- 
dix B. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  appendix  B.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Let  me  for  a  moment 
dwell  on  a  crucial  point  in  that  editorial. 
The  author  WTites : 

The  process  of  eroding  the  old  ethic  and 
substituting  the  new  has  already  begun.  It 
may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  changing  at- 
titudes toward  human  abortion.  In  defiance 
of  the  long  held  Western  ethic  of  Intrinsic 
and  equal  value  for  every  human  life  regard- 
less of  Its  stage,  condition,  or  status,  abor- 
tion Is  becoming  accepted  by  society  as  moral, 
right,  and  even  necessary,  it  Is  worth  noting 
that  this  shift  in  public  attitude  has  affected 
the  churches,  the  laws  and  public  policy 
rather  than  the  reverse.  Since  the  old  ethic 
has  not  yet  been  fully  displaced  it  has  been 
necessary  to  separate  the  Idea  of  abortion 
from  the  Idea  of  killing,  which  continues  to 
be  socially  abhorrent.  The  result  has  been  a 
curious  avoidance  of  the  scientific  fact,  which 
everyone  really  .tnows.  that  human  life  begins 


at  conception  and  is  continuous  whether  in- 
tra- or  extra-uterine  until  death.  The  very 
considerable  semantic  gymnastics  which  are 
required  to  rationalize  abortion  as  anything 
but  taking  a  human  life  would  be  ludicrous 
if  they  were  not  often  put  forth  under  so- 
claUy  impeccable  auspices.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  schizophrenic  sort  of  subterfuge 
is  necessary  because  while  a  new  ethic  Is  be- 
ing accepted  the  old  one  has  not  yet  been 
rejected. 

Lest  there  be  any  ambiguity  as  to  the 
ultimate  thrust  of  the  "new  ethics,"  the 
California  Medicine  editorial  went  on  to 
state  the  following  in  discussing  the 
growing  role  of  physicians  in  deciding 
who  will  and  will  not  live: 

One  may  anticipate  further  development  of 
these  roles  as  the  problems  of  birth  control 
and  birth  selection  are  extended  inevitably 
to  death  selection  and  death  control  whether 
by  the  individual  or  by  society  .  .  . 

I  find  the  editorial  of  a  powerful, 
eloquent,  and  compelling  statement  of  the 
ultimate  questions  involved  in  the  abor- 
tion controversy.  The  question  in  issue — 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding—is not  to  determine  when 
life  begins,  for  that  is  one  of  scientific 
fact  requiring  neither  philosophical  ncr 
theological  knowledge  to  answer.  The 
question,  rather,  is  what  value  we  shall 
place  on  human  life  in  general  and 
whether  unborn  human  life  in  particular 
is  entitled  to  legal  protection. 

Whether  or  not  our  society  shall  con- 
tinue its  commitment  to  the  old  ethnic, 
or  transfer  its  allegiance  to  the  new,  is 
not  a  question  to  be  decided  by  a  transi- 
tory majority  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
by  the  people  acting  through  their  polit- 
ical processes.  I  concur  in  Mr.  Justice 
White's  condemnation  of  the  Wade 
decision  as  "an  exercise  of  raw  judicial 
power'  that  is  "improvident  and  ex- 
travagant." I  concur  in  finding  imac- 
ceptable  the  Court's  action  in  "interpos- 
ing a  constitutional  barrier  to  State  ef- 
forts to  protect  human  life  and — in — 
investing  mothers  and  doctors  with  the 
con.stitutionally  protected  right  to  ex- 
terminate it." 

The  majority  of  the  Court,  however, 
has  rendered  its  decision.  We  as  a  people 
have  been  committed  by  seven  men  to  the 
"new  ethic":  and  because  of  the  finality 
of  their  decisions,  because  there  are  now 
no  practical  curbs  on  the  kiiling  of  the 
unborn  to  suit  the  convenience  or  whim 
of  the  mother,  those  who  continue  to 
believe  in  the  old  ethic  have  no  re- 
course but  to  resort  to  the  political 
process.  That  is  why  I  intend  to  do  what 
I  can  to  give  the  American  people  the 
opportunity  to  determine  for  themselves 
which  ethic  will  govern  this  country  in 
what  is.  after  all.  ouite  literally  a  matter 
of  life  or  death.  That  is  why  I  send  my 
proposed  Human  Life  Amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
how  deeply  gratified  I  am  to  be  joined  in 
introducing  this  amendment  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Oregon,  Iowa, 
Utah,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  North 
Dakota.  Senators  Hatfield,  Hughes, 
Bennett,  Bartlett,  Curtis,  and  Young 
are  known  in  this  body  and  elsewhere 
as  exceptionally  thoughtful  and  dedi- 
cated men  whose  day-to-dav  political 
activities  are  informed  by  devotion  to 
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first  principles.  When  such  a  geographi- 
cally, ideologically,  and  religiously  di- 
verse group  of  Senators  can  agree  on  a 
major  issue  like  this,  it  suggests  that 
opposition  to  abortion  is  truly  ecumeni- 
cal and  national  in  scope.  These  Sena- 
tors honor  me  by  their  cosponsorship, 
and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  work  to- 
gether with  them  in  this  great  cause.  I 
would  simply  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  extend  to  each  of  them  my  personal 
gratitude  for  their  help  and  cooperation 
and  to  say  how  much  I  look  forward  to 
working  jointly  with  them  in  the  months 
ahead. 
The  text  of  our  amendment  reads  as 

follows: 

Article  — 

Section  1.  With  respect  to  the  right  to  life, 
the  word  "person",  as  used  in  this  Article  and 
In  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Articles  of 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  applies  to  all  human  beings, 
li-.cli'.ding  their  unborn  offspring  at  every 
stage  of  their  biological  development,  ir- 
respective of  age,  health,  function  or  con- 
dition of  dependency. 

Sec.  2.  This  Article  shall  not  apply  In  an 
emergency  when  a  reasonable  medical  cer- 
tainty exists  that  continuation  of  the  preg- 
nancy will  cause  the  death  of  the  mother. 

Sec  3.  Congress  and  the  several  States 
shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  Article  by 
appropriate  legislation  within  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions. 

The  amendment's  central  purpose  is 
to  create,  or  rather,  as  will  be  made  clear 
below,  to  restore  a  constitutionally  com- 
pelling identity  between  the  biological 
category  "hiunan  being"  and  the  legal 
category  "person".  This  has  been  made 
necessary  by  two  factors :  First,  the  more 
or  less  conscious  dissemblance  on  the 
part  of  abortion  proponents,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  universally  agreed  upon  facts 
of  biology  are  made  to  appear  as  ques- 
tions of  value — a  false  argument  that  the 
Supreme  Court  adopted  wholesale;  and 
second,  the  holding  of  the  Court  in  Wade 
and  Bolton  that  the  test  of  personhood  is 
one  of  legal  rather  than  of  biological 
definition.  The  amendment  addresses 
these  difficulties  by  making  the  biological 
test  constitutionally  binding,  on  the 
ground  that  only  such  a  test  will  restrain 
the  tendency  of  certain  courts  and  legis- 
latures to  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
power  to  determine  who  is  or  who  is  not 
human  and,  therefore,  who  is  or  is  not 
entitled  to  constitutional  protections. 
The  amendment  is  founded  on  the  belief 
that  the  ultimate  safeguard  of  all  per- 
sons, bom  or  unborn,  "normal  or  defec- 
tive, is  to  compel  courts  and  legislatures 
to  rest  their  decisions  on  scientific  fact 
rather  than  on  political,  sociological,  or 
other  opinion." 

Such  a  test  will  return  the  law  to  a 
position  compatible  with  the  original  un- 
derstanding of  the  14th  amendment.  As 
the  debates  in  Congress  during  consid- 
eration of  that  amendment  make  clear, 
it  was  precisely  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  make  "legal  person"  and  "human  be- 
ing" synonymous  categories.  By  so  do- 
ing, Congress  wrote  into  the  Constitu- 
tion that  imderstanding  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  best  articulated  by 
Abraham  Lincoln;  namely,  that  to  be 
human  is  to  possess  certain  rights  by 
nature,  rights  that  no  court  and  no  leg- 
islature can  legitimately  remove.  Chief 
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among  these,  of  course,  is  the  right  to 
life. 

On  the  specific  subject  of  abortion,  it 
is  notable  that  the  same  men  who  passed 
the  14th  amendment  also  enacted  an  ex- 
panded Assimilative  Crimes  Statute. 
April,  1866,  which  adopted  recently 
passed  State  antiabortion  statutes. 
These  statutes,  in  turn,  had  been  en- 
acted as  a  result  of  a  concerted  effort  by 
medical  societies  to  bring  to  legislators' 
attention  the  recently  discovered  facts  of 
human  conception.  The  Court's  opinion 
in  Wade  totally  misreads — if  the  Court 
was  aware  of  it  at  all — the  fascinating 
medico-legal  historj*  of  the  enactment  of 
19th  century  antiabortion  statutes,  and 
ignores  altogether  the  fundamental  in- 
tention which  animated  the  framers  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  restore  and  make  explicit  the  bio- 
logical test  for  legal  protection  of  human 
life.  The  generic  category  is  "human  be- 
ing," which  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  "unborn  offspring — at  every  stage  of 
their  biological  development."  It  is  a 
question  of  biological  fact  as  to  what 
constitutes  "human  being"  and  as  to 
when  "offspring"  may  be  said  to  come 
into  existence.  While  the  basic  facts  con- 
cerning these  matters  are  not  in  dis- 
pute among  informed  members  of  the 
scientific  community,  the  ways  in  which 
these  facts  are  to  be  ascertained  in  any 
particular  case  will  depend  on  the  spec- 
ifications contained  in  implementing 
legislation  passed  consistent  with  the 
standard  established  by  the  amendment. 
Such  legislation  would  have  to  consider, 
in  the  light  of  the  best  available  scien- 
tific information,  the  establishment  of 
reasonable  standards  for  determining 
when  a  woman  is  in  fact  pregnant,  and 
if  so,  what  limitations  are  to  be  placed 
on  the  performance  of  certain  medical 
procedures  or  the  administering  of  cer- 
tain drugs. 

Some  proponents  of  abortion  will  seek 
to  characterize  the  amendment  as  pro- 
hibiting methods  of  contraception.  To 
such  charge,  the  answer  is  twofold: 

First,  there  is  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment which  would,  directly  or  indirectly, 
expressly  or  impliedly,  proscribe  any 
mode  of  contraception; 

Second,  under  the  amendment,  the  test 
in  each  case  will  be  a  relatively  simple 
one;  that  is,  whether  an  "imbom  off- 
spring" may  be  said  to  be  in  existence 
at  the  time  when  a  potentially  abortive 
technique  or  medicine  is  applied.  Par- 
ticular standards  on  this  point  are  to  be 
worked  out  in  implementing  legislation. 

Section  1,  it  will  also  be  noted,  reaches 
the  more  general  case  of  euthan=isia.  This 
is  made  necessary  because  of  the  wide- 
spread and  growing  talk  of  legalizing 
"death  with  dignity,"  and  because  of  the 
alarming  dicta  in  the  Wade  opinion  by 
which  legal  protection  seems  to  be  con- 
ditioned on  whether  one  has  the  "capa- 
bility of  meaningful  life"  or  whether  one 
is  a  "person  in  the  whole  sense."  Such 
language  in  the  Court's  opinion,  when 
combined  with  the  Court's  frequent  ref- 
erences to  the  State's  "compelling  inter- 
est" in  matters  of  "health,"  is  pointedly 
brought  to  our  attention  by  the  revival 
in  Wade  of  the  notorious  1927  case  of 
Buck   against   Bell — which    upheld    the 


right  of  the  State  to  sterilize  a  mentally 
defective  woman  without  her  consent. 
The  Wade  and  Bolton  opinions  taken  as 
a  whole  seem  to  suggest  that  unborn 
children  are  not  the  only  ones  whose 
right  to  life  is  now  legally  unprotected. 
Thus,  the  proposed  amendment  explicitly 
extends  its  protections  to  all  those  whose 
physical  or  mental  condition  might  make 
them  especially  vulnerable  victims  of  the 
"new  ethic." 

Regarding  the  specific  subject  of  abor- 
tion, section  2  makes  an  explicit  excep- 
tion for  the  life  of  the  pregnant  woman. 
There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  misim- 
pression  that  pregnancy  Is  a  medically 
dangerous  condition,  when  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  under  most  circum- 
stances a  pregnant  woman  can  dehver 
her  child  with  minimal  risk  to  her  own 
life  and  health.  There  is,  however,  an 
exceedingly  small  class  of  pregnancies 
where  continuation  of  pregnancy  will 
cause  the  death  of  the  woman.  The  most 
common  example  is  the  ectopic  or  tubal 
pregnancy.  It  is  our  intention  to  exempt 
this  imlque  class  of  pregnancies,  without 
opening  the  door  to  spurious  claims  of 
risk  of  death. 

Under  the  amendment,  there  must  be 
an  emergency  in  which  reasonable  medi- 
cal certainty  exists  that  continuation  of 
pregnancy  will  cause  the  dea'..h  of  the 
woman.  This  is  designed  to  cover  the 
legitimate  emergency  cases,  such  as  the 
ectopic  pregnancy,  while  closing  the  door 
to  unethical  physicians  who  in  the  past 
have  been  willing  to  sign  statements  at- 
testing to  risk  of  death  when  in  fact  .lont. 
exists  or  when  the  prospect  is  so  remote 
in  time  or  circumstance  as  to  be  unre- 
lated to  the  pregnancy.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  as- 
sumes that  pregnancy  is  a  pathological 
state,  modem  obstetrical  advances  have 
succeeded  in  removing  virtually  every 
major  medical  risk  once  a.-sociated  with 
pregnancy.  As  Dr.  Alan  Guttmacher  him- 
self remarked  nearly  a  decade  ago.  mod- 
ern obstetrical  practice  has  eliminated 
almost  all  medical  indications  for  abor- 
tion. In  certain  limited  instances,  how- 
ever, a  genuine  threat  to  the  woman's 
life  remains,  and  it  is  felt  that  excepting 
such  situations  is  compatible  with  long- 
standing moral  custom  and  legal  tradi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  today  a  broad 
and  growing  concern  over  the  conse- 
q.'ences  of  the  Wade  and  Bolton  deci- 
sions. Scarcely  4  months  have  passed 
since  the  Court's  ruling,  but  already  10 
States  have  petitioned  the  Congress  to 
adopt  an  amendment  to  nullify  tneir 
effect.  They  are  Maine.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Maryland.  Utah.  Indiana. 
Nebraska,  Minnesota.  New  Jersey,  and 
Idaho.  Moreover,  vs'ithin  p  few  days  after 
the  ruling.  17  States  joined  as  amicus 
curiae  In  a  petition  filed  by  the  State 
of  Connecticut  seeking,  in  effect, 
a  reversal  of  Wade  and  Bolton.  They 
were  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Greorgia,  Kentuck>',  Louisiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  Missouii,  Montana. 
Nebraska.  New  Hampshire.  North  Da- 
kota. Ohio.  Rhode  Island.  Utah  and  West 
Virginia.  Several  States  have  refused  to 
adopt  new  laws  to  conform  with  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Supreme  Court,  their  legis- 
lators being  simply  unwilling  to  bring 
themselves  to  ratify  the  Courts  acMons. 
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A  number  of  constitutional  amendments 
have  already  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  designed  to 
restore  protection  to  the  unborn.  One 
of  these,  the  amendment  introduced  by 
Congressmsm  Lawrence  J.  Hogan  of 
Maryland,  has  already  drawn  widespread 
national  attention.  It  seems  clear,  in 
short,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  done 
anything  but  "settle"  the  abortion  'ssue, 
as  some  had  hoped. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  schedule  early  hearings  on 
my  proposed  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
Hogan  and  other  amendments  which 
seek  to  restore  the  full  protection  of  the 
law  for  human  life  at  every  stage  of 
development  from  the  time  a  distinct 
biologically  identifiable  human  being 
first  comes  into  existence. 

I  know  there  are  those,  Mr.  President, 
who  would  argue  that  it  would  simply  be 
a  waste  of  time  to  schedule  hearings  on 
proposals  for  a  human  life  amendment. 
It  is  continually  being  asf;erted  these 
days  that  public  opinion  on  the  abortion 
issue  has  turned  the  comer,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  fact  reflect 
current  American  acceptance  of  abor- 
tlon-on-demand.  Thus,  it  is  argued,  any 
serious  attempt  to  enact  a  corrective 
constitutional  amendment  would  be  an 
exercise  in  futility. 

Some  polls  have  been  cited  in  support 
of  this  contention,  but  these  are  refuted 
by  the  most  detailed  study  of  the  matter 
made  in  recent  months.  I  speak  of  the 
one  conducted  by  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan's Institute  of  Social  Research  last 
fall  which  found,  among  other  things, 
that  58  percent  of  Americans  continue 
to  oppose  liberalized  abortion,  as  do  a 
majority  of  non-Catholic  Americans.  I 
mention  this  last  fact  in  passing,  because 
so  many  today  have  "bought"  the  charge 
made  by  the  proabortionlsts  that  only 
Roman  Catholics  today  oppose  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  accomplished 
through  judicial  fiat.  For  the  benefit  of 
those,  Mr.  President,  who  may  neverthe- 
less feel  that  the  impetus  behind  the 
antiabortion  movement  is  exclusively 
Catholic,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  as  appendix  C, 
excerpts  from  various  non -Catholic 
sources  affirming  the  rights  of  the  im- 
bom  and  condemning  liberalized  abor- 
tion. I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
an  article  in  the  April  17,  1973,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Star-News  describing 
the  University  of  Michigan  study  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  as  appendix  D. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"See  appendix  C  and  D. • 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  of 
much  greater  significance  than  this 
study,  Mr.  President,  are  the  results  of 
referendums  last  November  in  which  the 
people  of  two  States,  Michigan  and 
North  Dakota,  were  asked  to  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  liberalized  abortion  laws. 
The  issue  was  widely  debated,  and  on 
election  day  the  people  spoke  with  a 
decisive  voice.  They  voted  to  reject  per- 
missive abortion  by  a  margin  of  3  to  2 
in  the  case  of  Michigan,  and  of  3  to  1  in 
the  case  of  North  Dakota. 

These  votes  are  of  particular  signifi- 


cance, because  they  indicate  that  the 
commitment  of  Americans  to  the  tradi- 
tional Judeo-Christian  ethic  is  apt  to  be 
strengthened  after  the  public  has  had 
the  advantage  of  the  intensive  educa- 
tional process  that  results  from  any  ac- 
tively debated  issue.  The  voters  of  Mich- 
igan and  North  Dakota  came  to  know 
the  biological  facts  of  human  develop- 
ment. By  the  time  they  cast  their  bal- 
lots, they  had  absorbed  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  of  abortion  and  of  its  Im- 
plications that  is  shared  today  by  too  few 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  profoundly  believe 
that  such  popularity,  as  the  idea  of  abor- 
tion as  acquired,  derives  from  the  abil- 
ity of  the  proponents  of  abortion  to  dis- 
semble the  true  facts  concerning  the 
nature  of  unborn  life  and  the  true  facts 
concerning  what  is  actually  involved  in 
abortion.  I  further  believe  that  when 
these  facts  are  fully  made  known  to  the 
public,  they  will  reject  abortion  save 
under  the  most  exigent  circumstances; 
that  is,  those  in  which  the  physical  life 
of  the  mother  is  itself  at  stake.  In  recent 
weeks,  in  discussing  this  matter  with 
friends  and  colleagues,  I  have  found 
that,  like  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  they 
labor  under  certain  misimpressions  cre- 
ated by  the  proponents  of  permissive 
abortion.  I,  therefore,  believe  that  it 
would  be  useful  for  me  to  call  our  col- 
leagues' attention  to  clinical  evidence 
upon  these  points. 

First,  I  will  quote  a  particularly  felici- 
tous description  of  the  biological  and 
physical  character  of  the  unborn  child 
by  Dr.  A.  W.  Liley,  research  professor  in 
fetal  physiology  at  National  Women's 
Hospital,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  a  man 
renowned  throughout  the  world  as  one 
of  the  principal  founders  and  masters  of 
the  relatively  new  field  of  fetology.  Dr. 
Liley  writes : 

In  a  world  In  which  adults  control  power 
and  purse,  the  fetus  is  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
ing small,  naked,  nameless  and  voiceless.  He 
has  no  one  except  sympathetic  adulta  to 
speak  up  for  him  and  defend  him — and 
equally  no  one  except  callous  adults  to  con- 
demn and  attack  him.  Mr.  Peter  Stanley  of 
Langham  Street  Clinic,  Britain's  largest  and 
busiest  private  abortorlum  with  nearly 
7,000  abortions  per  year,  can  assure  us  that 
"under  28  weeks  the  foetus  Is  so  much  gar- 
bage— there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  living 
foetus."  Dr.  Bernard  Nathanson,  a  prominent 
New  Tork  abortionist,  can  complain  that  it 
Is  difficult  to  get  nurses  to  aid  In  abortions 
beyond  the  twelfth  week  because  the  nurses 
and  often  the  doctors  emotionally  assume 
that  a  large  foetus  Is  more  human  than  a 
small  one.  But  when  Stanley  and  Nathanson 
profit  handsomely  from  abortion  we  can 
question  their  detachment  because  what  Is 
good  for  a  doctor-s  pocket  may  not  be  best 
for  mother  or  baby. 

Biologically,  at  no  stage  can  we  subscribe 
to  the  view  that  the  foetus  Is  a  mere  append- 
age of  the  mother.  Genetically  mother  and 
baby  are  separate  Individuals  from  concep- 
tion. Physiologically,  we  must  accept  that  the 
conceptus  Is,  In  very  large  measure.  In  charge 
of  the  pregnancy.  In  command  of  his  own 
environment  and  destiny  with  a  tenacious 
purpose. 

It  Is  the  early  embryo  who  stops  mother's 
periods  and  proceeds  to  Induce  all  manner 
of  changes  In  maternal  physiology  to  make 
his  mother  a  suitable  host  for  him.  Although 
women  speak  of  their  waters  breaking  or 
their  membranes  rupturing,  these  structures 
belong  to  the  foetus  and  he  regulates  his  own 
amniotic  fluid  volume.  It  is  the  foetus  who 


Is  responsible  for  the  Immunological  success 
of  pregnancy — the  dazzling  achievement  by 
which  foetus  and  mother,  although  Im- 
munological foreigners,  tolerate  each  other 
In  parabiosis  for  nine  months.  And  finally  it 
Is  the  foetus,  not  the  mother,  who  decides 
when  labour  should  be  Initiated. 

One  hour  after  the  sperm  has  penetrated 
the  ovum,  the  nuclei  of  the  two  cells  have 
fused  and  the  genetic  instructions  from  one 
parent  have  met  the  complementary  Instruc- 
tions from  the  other  parent  to  establish  the 
whole  design,  the  Inheritance  of  a  new  person. 
The  one  cell  divides  Into  two,  the  two  Into 
fo\ir  and  so  on  while  over  a  span  of  7  or  8  days 
this  ball  of  cells  traverses  the  Fallopian  tube 
to  reach  the  uterus.  On  reaching  the  uterus, 
this  young  Individual  Implants  In  the  spongy 
lining  and  with  a  display  of  physiological 
power  suppresses  his  mothers  menstrual  pe- 
riod. This  Is  his  home  for  the  next  270  days 
and  to  make  it  habitable  the  embryo  devel- 
ops a  placenta  and  a  protective  capsule  of 
fluid  for  himself.  By  25  days  the  developing 
heart  starts  beating,  the  first  strokes  of  a 
pump  that  wlU  make  3,000  million  beats  In 
a  lifetime.  By  30  days  and  Just  2  weeks  past 
mother's  first  missed  period,  the  baby.  '4  inch 
long,  has  a  brain  of  unmistakable  human 
proportions,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  kidneys,  liver 
and  umbilical  cord  and  a  heart  pumping 
blood  he  has  made  himself.  By  45  days,  about 
the  time  of  mother's  second  missed  period, 
the  baby's  skeleton  Is  complete,  in  cartilage 
not  bone,  the  buds  of  the  milk  teeth  appear 
and  he  makes  his  first  movements  of  his 
limbs  and  body — although  It  will  be  another 
12  weeks  before  mother  notices  movements. 
By  63  days  he  will  grasp  an  object  placed  In 
his  palm  and  can  make  a  fist. 

Most  of  our  studies  of  foetal  behavior 
have  been  made  later  In  pregnancy,  partly 
because  we  lack  techniques  for  Investigation 
earlier  and  partly  because  it  is  only  the 
exigencies  of  late  pregnancy  which  provide 
us  with  opportunities  to  Invade  the  privacy 
of  the  foetus.  We  know  that  he  moves  with  a 
delightful  easy  grace  in  his  buoyant  world, 
that  foetal  comfort  determines  foetal  posi- 
tion. He  Is  responsive  to  pain  and  touch  and 
cold  and  sound  and  light.  He  drinks  his 
amniotic  fluid,  more  if  it  Is  artlflcally  sweet- 
ened and  less  if  It  Is  given  an  unpleasant 
taste.  He  gets  hiccups  and  sucks  his  thumb. 
He  wakes  and  sleeps.  He  gets  bored  with 
repetitive  signals  but  can  be  taught  to  be 
alerted  by  a  first  signal  for  a  second  different 
one.  Despite  all  that  has  been  written  by 
poets  and  song  writers,  we  believe  babies  cry 
at  birth  because  they  have  been  hurt.  In  all 
the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  on 
pain  relief  In  labour  only  the  pain  of  mothers 
has  been  considered — no  one  has  bothered 
to  think  of  the  baby. 

This  then  Is  the  foetus  we  know  and  indeed 
each  once  were.  This  Is  the  foetus  we  look 
after  In  modem  obstetrics,  the  same  baby  we 
are  caring  for  before  and  after  birth,  who 
before  birth  can  be  lU  and  need  diagnosis  and 
treatment  Just  like  any  other  patient.  This 
Is  also  the  foetus  whose  existence  and  identity 
must  be  so  callously  Ignored  or  energetically 
denied  by  advocates  of  abortion. 

For  those  who  seek  further  informa- 
tion on  the  points  raised  by  Dr.  Liley.  I 
would  refer  them  to  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  unborn  child  contained  in  the 
brief  filed  as  amicus  curiae  by  more  than 
200  members  of  the  American  College  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  portions  of  that  brief  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as 
appendix  E. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

fSee  appendix  E.> 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  learn 
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what  Is  actually  involved  in  abortion  pro- 
cedures. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  provided  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  as  appendix  F,  a  recent  pa- 
per by  Dr.  Joseph  Stanton,  MX).,  entitled 
"Abortion— Death  Before  Birth."  Dr. 
Stanton  is  associate  clinical  professor  of 
medicine  at  Tufts  Medical  School. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  appendix  F.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  So  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  scientific  facts  of  prenatal 
life  and  for  the  techniques  now  used  to 
destroy  It,  They  illluminate  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  distinctions  we  are  asked  to 
make  in  the  name  of  a  "new  ethic."  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  study  these  facts 
with  special  care  in  the  light  of  the  truly 
radical  implications  for  our  society  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  I  ask  them  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  American  people 
were  not  consulted  before  seven  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  overturn  a  commitment  to  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  that  has  been 
central  to  our  civilization  for  more  than 
2,000  years.  I  urge  them  to  understand 
that  if — as  I  profoundly  believe — a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  continue 
to  believe  in  the  old  ethic,  they  have  no 
effective  recourse  except  through  the 
amendatory  process.  I  believe,  at  the  very 
least,  we  have  a  duty  to  give  considera- 
tion of  a  human  life  amendment  our 
highest  priority. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  note,  if  I  may. 
Opponents  of  abortion  are  frequently 
characterized  as  being  Indiflferent  or  cal- 
lous toward  the  plight  of  women  with 
what  are  called  problem  pregnancies — 
such  as  the  pregnant,  unwed  teenager,  or 
the  woman  who  conceives  an  unplanned 
child.  I  believe  such  a  characterization  to 
be  wholly  unwarranted.  To  oppose  abor- 
tion— save  the  mother's  life  is  at  stake — 
is  by  no  means  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
problems  of  pregnant  women.  It  is  our 
belief  that  abortion  is  in  fact  a  spurious 
remedy  to  the  problem  pregnancy.  The 
substantial  medical  risks  attending  abor- 
tion, the  well-docimiented  psychological 
trauma  which  accompanies  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  child  in  utero,  the  continuing 
possibility  of  repeated  problem  preg- 
nancies throughout  the  rest  of  a  fertile 
woman's  life — all  these  factors  suggest 
that  ethical  considerations  aside,  abor- 
tion is  a  superficial  and  highly  dangerous 
nonsolution  to  what  is  admittedly  a 
most  serious  problem. 

I  profoimdly  believe  that  opponents 
of  abortion  have  a  positive  obligation  to 
assist  pregnant  women  who  are  troubled. 
The  private  sector  has  already  produced 
a  number  of  organizations  whose  central 
purpose  it  is  to  provide  counseling  and 
medical  assistance  to  pregnant  women, 
as  well  as  for  the  placement  of  any  child 
who  after  birth  is  still  unwanted.  The 
most  prominent  organization  of  this  type 
is  called  Birthright,  with  chapters  in 
many  cities  and  towns  across  the  land. 
I  fully  endorse  these  efforts  to  provide 
truly  humanitarian  assistance  to  those 
in  need,  and  I  intend  to  assist  their 
growth  in  whatever  ways  I  can. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  at  some 
length  because  I  consider  this  issue  to 
be  of  paramount  importance.  As  we 
stand  here  on  this  day,  quite  literally 


thousands  of  imbom  children  will  be 
sacrificed  before  the  sun  sets  in  the  name 
of  the  new  ethic.  Such  a  situation  caimot 
continue  indefinitely  without  doing  ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  most  cherished 
principles  of  humanity  and  to  the  moral 
sensibilities  of  our  people.  The  issue  at 
stake  is  not  only  what  we  do  to  imbom 
children,  but  what  we  do  to  ourselves  by 
permitting  them  to  be  killed.  With  every 
day  that  passes,  we  run  the  risk  of  stum- 
bling, willy-nilly,  down  the  path  that 
leads  inexorably  to  the  devaluation  of  all 
stages  of  human  life,  bom  or  imbom. 
But  a  few  short  years  ago,  a  moderate 
liberalization  of  abortion  was  being 
urged  upon  us.  The  most  grievous  hypo- 
thetical circimistances  were  cast  before 
us  to  justify  giving  in  a  little  bit  here,  a 
little  bit  there;  and  step  by  step,  with 
the  inevitability  of  gradualness,  we  were 
led  to  the  point  where,  now,  we  no  longer 
have  any  valid  legal  constraints  on 
abortion. 

What  kind  of  society  is  it  that  will 
abide  this  sort  of  senseless  destruction? 
What  kind  of  people  are  we  that  can 
tolerate  this  mass  extermination?  What 
kind  of  Constitution  is  it  that  can  elevate 
this  sort  of  conduct  to  the  level  of  a 
sacrosanct  right,  presumptively  endowed 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  who  looked  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God  as  the  foundation  of 
this  Nation? 

Abortion,  which  was  once  universally 
condemned  in  the  Western  World  as  a 
heinous  moral  and  legal  offense,  is  now 
presented  to  us  as  not  only  a  necessary, 
sometime  evil,  but  as  a  morally  and  so- 
cially beneficial  act.  The  Christian  coun- 
sel of  perfection  which  teaches  that  the 
greatest  love  consists  in  laying  down 
one's  life  for  one's  friend,  has  now  be- 
come, it  seems,  an  injunction  to  take  an- 
other's life  for  the  security  and  comfort 
of  one's  own.  Men  who  one  day  argue 
against  the  killing  of  innocent  human 
life  in  war  will  be  found  the  next  argu- 
ing in  praise  of  killing  innocent  human 
life  in  the  womb.  Doctors  foresworn  to 
apply  the  healing  arts  to  save  life  now 
dedicate  themselves  and  their  skills  to 
the  destruction  of  life. 

To  enter  the  world  of  abortion  on  re- 
quest, Mr.  President,  is  to  enter  a  world 
that  is  upside  down.  It  is  a  world  in 
which  black  becomes  white,  and  right 
wrong,  a  world  in  which  the  powerful 
are  authorized  to  destroy  the  weak  and 
defenseless,  a  world  in  which  the  child's 
natural  protector,  his  own  mother,  be- 
comes the  very  agent  of  his  destmction. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  protecting  the  lives  of  all 
human  beings,  born  and  unborn,  for 
their  sake,  for  our  own  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  our  children,  and  for  the  sake 
of  all  those  who  may  someday  become 
the  victims  of  the  new  ethic. 

Appendix  A 
[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

October  Term,  1972— No.  72-434) 
Motion  To  Postpone  Jurisdiction  Until  a 

Hearing  on  the  Merits 
On  Appeal  Prom  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  New  York 
(Robert  M.  Byrn,  as  Guardian  ad  Litem 
for  Infant  Roe.  an  unborn  child  of  less  than 
24  weeks  gestation,  whose  life  Is  about  to  be 
terminated  by   induced  abortion  at  a  mu- 


nicipal hospital  of  New  York  City  Health  & 
Hospitals  Corporation,  etc..  Appellant,  versus 
New  York  City  Health  &  Hospitals  Corpora- 
tion, Jan  Roe  and  John  Roe,  parents  of  said 
unborn  Infant  Roe,  whose  true  names  are 
presently  unknown,  the  Hon.  Louis  J.  Lef- 
kowltz,  Atty.  General  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Appellees,  and  Ruth  Chamey,  et  al.. 
Interveners- Appellees) 

Appellant  respectfully  moves  that  the 
Court  postpone  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  and  of  the  motions  pend- 
ing before  the  Court  to  affirm  or  dismiss 
appellant's  appeal  until  a  hearing  of  the  case 
on  the  merits. 

Appellant  Is  the  court-appointed  guardian 
ad  litem  for  a  continuing  class  of  unborn 
children  scheduled  for  abortion  In  the  mu- 
nicipal hospitals  of  appellee.  New  York  City 
Health  &  Hospitals  Ck>rporatlon.  On  behalf 
of  his  wards,  appellant  challenged  the  con- 
stitutionality of  New  York's  Elective  Abor- 
tion Law  (New  York  Penal  Law,  Sec.  125.05, 
subdlv.  3);  the  New  York  Cotut  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  Law,  and  granted 
final  judgment  on  the  merits  to  appellees. 
Appellant's  appeal  to  this  Court  was  docketed 
on  September  14,  1972.> 

On  Janusu'y  22,  1973,  this  Court  struck 
down  antiabortion  statutes  In  Texas  and 
Georgia  In  Roe  v.  Wade.  No.  70-18  (herem- 
after  "Wade")  and  Doe  v.  Bolton,  No.  70-40 
(hereinafter  "Bolton").  Although  unborn 
children  were  not  parties  In  either  Wade  or 
Bolton,  the  opinions  of  the  Court  raise 
doubts  affecting  the  determination  of  juris- 
diction In  the  Instant  appeal.  The  standing 
or  right  of  appellant's  wards  to  a  hearing  Is 
Inextricably  intertwined  with  the  merits  of 
their  case  (Juris.  State.,  pp.  38ar-39a,  65a). 
That  being  so,  there  must  not  be  a  prejudg- 
ment that  the  guardian  may  not  be  heard 
because  his  wards  are  non-persons.  Since 
jurisdiction  In  the  case  at  bar  depends  on 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  that  Issue,  for  the 
reasons  hereinafter  set  forth,  determination 
of  Jurisdiction  should  not  be  made  until 
after  a  fuU  hearing  on  the  merits. 

CSOtrNDS   FOR   the    MOTION 

I.  Wade  and  Bolton  are  neither  controlling 
nor  persuasive  sis  to  the  claims  of  right  of 
appellant's  wards: 

A.  Unborn  children  were  not  parties,  indl- 
vldutaiy  or  as  a  class.  In  Wade  and  Bolton 
and  those  cases  are  not  rea  judicata  as  to 
their  rights  and  status.  (See,  infra,  lA) . 

B.  Wade  and  Bolton  contain  fundamental 
errors  with  respect  to  crucial  Issues  upon 
which  appellant  had  previously  briefed  the 
Court.  Appellant's  arguments  were  not  an- 
swered In  Wade  and  Bolton.  (See,  infra,  IB). 

II.  Fundamental  fairness  requires  that  be- 
fore an  entire  class  of  living  human  beings 
be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  law.  their 
claims  of  right  be  heard.  (See,  infra.  U) 

m.  Wade  and  Bolton  contain  dangerous 
Implications  which  threaten  the  continued 
vlabUlty  of  the  Due  Process  and  Equal  Pro- 
tection clauses  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment wherein  the  claims  of  right  of  appel- 
lant's wards  are  rooted.  (See,  infra.  Ill) 

.  The  holding  in  Wade  and  Bolton  does  not 
affect  the  right  of  absent  parties,  including 
appellant's  wards,  to  a  hearing  on  the  merits 
before  this  Court  on  their  federal  constitu- 
tional rights. 

The  opinions  of  the  Court  In  Wade  and 
Bolton  are  not  decisive  of  the  Instant  appeal 
because  unborn  children  were  not  parties  in 
either  case  and  no  guardian  was  before  the 
Court  to  represent  their  Interests.  Griswold  v. 
Connecticut  Is  not  to  the  contrary.  In  that 
case,  this  Court  recognized  the  standing  of 
the  Planned  Parenthood  League  of  Connecti- 
cut and  a  physician  to  raise  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  married  people  with  whom 
they  had  a  professional  relationship.  Gris- 
wold    V.   Connecticut.   381    U.S.    479    (1965). 
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However,  Griswold  Involved  a  defense  to  a 
criminal  prosecution  and  this  Court  noted 
that  if  declaratory  relief  were  sought  "the 
requirements  of  standing  should  be  strict, 
lest  the  standards  of  'case  or  controversy'  In 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution  become 
blurred."  381  U.S.  479.  481.  It  seems  clear  that 
a  decision  in  Griswold  adverse  to  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  those  married  people  (who 
were  not  parties)  wotild  not  be  res  judicata 
In  any  pending  or  subsequent  suit  by  married 
people  to  assert  and  vindicate  their  rights. 
Hansberry  v.  Lee.  311  U.S.  32,  40  (1940). 

In  Wade,  the  constitutional  rights  of  un- 
born children  were  raised  by  the  Texas  At- 
torney General  to  support  Texas'  compelling 
Interest  In  its  anti-abortion  statute.'  The 
Attorney  General  argued  that  the  question 
as  to  when  human  life  begins  was  unanswer- 
able and  best  left  to  the  legislature."  But  the 
issue  before  this  Court  Is  not  when  human 
life  begins.  It  Is  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional fact  that  at  the  time  an  abortlonal 
decision  Is  executed,  death  Is  innicted.  not  on 
potential  human  life,  but  on  an  individual 
human  life  with  all  its  potential,  that  has  al- 
ready begun. 

In  all.  thirteen  Judges  in  New  York  passed 
on  the  merits  of  appellants  case.  Although 
divided  in  their  decisions  on  the  legal  Is- 
sues, on  the  factual  Issue  of  the  Individual 
humanity  of  the  unborn  child,  they  found, 
on  an  unchallenged — Indeed  conceded — 
factual  record  of  expert  evidence,  that  each 
of  appellant's  wards  Is  a  "live  human  be- 
ing" (Queens  County  Supreme  Court.  Juris. 
State,  p.  68a).  a  "child  (wlthl  a  separate 
life"  (Appellate  Division.  Second  Depart- 
ment. Juris  State,  p.  41a.  38  A.D.  2d  316. 
324.  329  N.Y.S.  2d  722.  729  [19721).  a  "hu- 
man" who  Is  "unque.'itionably  alive"  and 
"has  an  autonomy  of  development  and 
character "  (N.Y.  Court  of  Appeals.  Juris. 
State,  p  10a,  31  N.Y.  2d  194.  199,  335  N.Y  S 
2d  390.  392.  286  N.E.  2d  887.  888  [1972]). 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Texas  Attorney 
General  stood  In  substantially  the  same  po- 
sition as  the  class  of  unborn  children  whose 
rights  he  purported  to  assert.  Clearly  he  is 
not  a  member  of  the  class  and  he  cannot 
adequately  represent  the  class.  Hansberry  v. 
Lee.  311  U.S.  32.  41.  43.  As  a  public  oflBcial, 
his  Interest  Is  ever  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  legislative  action  and  potentially  in  con- 
flict with  the  Interests  of  the  unborn  child. 
Appellant-guardian  asserts  that  the  interests 
and  nature  of  the  unborn  child  constitu- 
tionally mandate  state  protection — a  posi- 
tion an  attorney  general.  Jealous  of  state's 
rights,  could  hardly  sponsor.  The  potenti- 
ally conflicting  Interests  of  State  Attorney 
Generals  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  recent 
history  of  abortion  In  New  York.  In  1969, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New 
York  asserted  the  Interests  of  the  unborn 
child  In  supporting  a  law  which  permitted 
abortions  only  when  necessary  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  mother.  Hall  v.  Lefkowits 
U.S.D.C,  So.  Dist.  N.Y.,  305  Fed.  Supp.  1030 
(1969).  A.>!  appellee  herein,  he  now  supports 
New  York's  elective  abortion  law  which  sub- 
ordinates the  lives  of  appellant's  wards  to 
the  unfettered  discretion  of  pregnant  wom- 
en and  their  doctors.  A  party  possessing  such 
potentially  conflicting  Interests  cannot  re- 
present the  fundamental  personal  interests 
of  an  absent  party  or  fairly  insure  their 
protection.  Hanaberry  v.  Lee.  311  U.S.  32,  44, 
45.  Wright  and  Miller,  Federal  Practice  and 
Procedure.  Vol.  7A,  No.  1789  at  pp.  178-9. 
Mr.  Justice  White  writing  for  the  Court  In 
Blonder-Tongue  Labs.  v.  University  Founda- 
tion, squarely  stated  the  governing  princi- 
ple in  these  words: 

"Some  litigants — those  who  never  appear- 
ed in  a  prior  action — may  not  be  collaterally 
estopped  without  litigating  the  Issue.  They 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  present  their 
evidence  and  arguments  on  the  claim.  Due 
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process  prohibits  estopping  them  despite  one 
or  more  existing  adjudications  of  the  iden- 
tical issue  which  stand  squarely  against 
their  position."  402  U.8.  313,  329   (1971). 

I  (B) .  THE  FTTNDAMENTAL  ERBORS 

The  Court  in  Wade  erred  at  the  threshold 
when  It  declined  to  resolve  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  whether  abortion  as  a  matter  of  fact 
kills  a  live  human  being,  even  though  this  Is 
a  fact  upon  which  constitutional  Issues  rest 
(page  15,  infra) .  This  fundamental  error  was 
evidently  caused  by  the  Court's  misappre- 
hension of  the  common  law  of  abortion 
(page  8,  infra)  and  the  motivation  behind 
early  American  antl-abortlon  statutes  (page 
10,  infra)  which  led  the  Court  to  Ignore  the 
intent  of  the  Pramers  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment:  to  bring  within  the  aegis  of  the 
Due  Process  and  Equal  Protection  Clauses 
every  member  of  the  human  race  regardless 
of  age,  stage  or  condition  of  wantedness 
(page  14,  infra).  The  Court  left  Itself  with- 
out any  reliable  historical  basis  for  Its  con- 
stitutional Interpretation  with  the  result 
that  the  Court  both  omitted  to  allude  to  Its 
own  prior  Interpretation  of  "person"  under 
Section  One  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
(page  17,  infra),  and  mistook  the  general 
status  In  law  of  unborn  children  (page  17, 
infra).  Instead,  the  Court  adverted  to  a 
number  of  criteria  which  it  erroneously  In- 
terpreted as  proof  that  the  unborn  child  Is 
not  a  person  under  Section  One  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment   (pages  19-23.  infra). 

The  threshold  error  Is  the  crucial  error.  As 
appellant  demonstrates  In  this  motion,  the 
claims  of  constitutional  right  of  appellant's 
wards  turn  on  the  Issue  of  whether  they  are 
all  live  human  beings.  When  the  personal 
constitutional  rights  of  a  party  depend  on  a 
fact  in  controversy,  the  duty  rests  upon  this 
Court  to  resolve  the  fact  in  controversy  for 
itself.  Napue  v.  Illinois,  360  U.S.  264,  272 
( 1959) .  The  Court  cannot  abdicate  that  duty 
without  sapping  Its  authority  as  fact-flnder. 
Judge  and  ultimate  arbiter  of  federal  rights. 

Referring  to  another  question  of  life-or- 
death  import,  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  observed, 
"While  this  fact  cannot  affect  our  ultimate 
decision.  It  necessitates  that  the  decision  be 
free  from  any  possibility  of  error"  Furman  v. 
Georgia,  408  U.S.  238,  316  (1972).  Wade  and 
Bolton  are  not  free  from  error. 

1.  The  historical  errors 

(a.)  Apparent  acceptance  of  the  pro-abor- 
tionist thesis  that  abortion  was  not  a  crime 
at  common  law  (Wade.  p.  21).'  and  may 
even  have  been  a  ••right"  (Wade,  p.  25) ,  when 
Appellant  had  previously  briefed  the  Court 
on  the  better  view  of  history  which  is  to  the 
contrary.  Apparently  relying  on  a  single  law 
review  article,  the  Court  in  Wade  concluded 
that  It  Is  "doubtful  that  abortion  was  ever 
flrmly  established  as  a  common  law  crime 
even  with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  a 
quick  fetus."  (Wade,  pp.  20-21) 

The  Court  Is  in  error.  Appellant  has  briefed 
the  Court  extensively  on  the  common  law 
history  of  abortion  (Appellant's  Brief,  pp. 
A-S  to  A-24).  Appellant's  Brief  shows  (I)  that 
at  least  from  Bractons  time  onward,  the 
common  law  sought  ways  to  protect  the  un- 
born child  from  abortion  from  the  moment 
his  existence  as  a  separate,  live,  biological 
human  being  could  be  sclentiflcallv  demon- 
strated: (11)  that  problems  of  proving  that 
the  unborn  child  had  been  alive  when  the 
abortlonal  act  was  committed  and  that  the 
abortion  had  been  the  cause  of  the  child's 
death  were,  in  the  early  law.  considered  In- 
.sup>erable  barriers  to  prosecution;  (111)  that 
thereafter  quickening  evolved  In  the  law, 
not  as  a  substantive  Judgment  on  when  hu- 
man life  begins,  but  as  an  evidentiary  de- 
vice to  prove  that  the  abortlonal  act  had 
been  an  assault  on  a  live  human  being;  (Iv) 
that  outside  the  criminal  law.  the  common 
law.  unburdened  of  problems  of  proof,  re- 
garded the  unborn  child  as  in  all  respects 
a  human  being;''  (v)  that  abortion  after 
quickening,  though  a  crime,  was  not  homi- 


cide at  common  law  (unless  the  child  were 
born  alive  and  then  died)  only  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  abortlonal 
act  had  been  the  cause  of  the  child's  death- 
(vl)  that  the  liability  of  the  abortionist  to 
a  murder  conviction,  If  the  aborted  child 
were  born  alive  and  then  died,  establishes 
that  the  unborn  child  was  In  law  a  person 
prior  to  birth  because  the  common  law  de- 
fined crime  as  'generally  constituted  only 
from  concurrence  of  an  evil-meanlng  mind 
with  an  evil-doing  hand"  (Morissette  v.  U  S 
342  U.S.  246,  251-52  [1952]),  and  the  rule  of 
concurrence  means  necessarily  that  the  In- 
trauterine victim  of  the  abortlonal  act  was 
at  the  time  of  the  act  a  human  person,  else 
the  result  could  not  be  called  murder;  (vll) 
that  problems  of  proof  aside,  abortion  at  any 
stage  of  pregnancy  was  considered  maium  in 
se,  a  secular  crime  against  unborn  human 
life,  as  evidenced  by  the  application  of  the 
common  law  felony-murder  rule  to  the  death 
of  the  aborted  woman  (even  prior  to  quick- 
ening)'— the  theory  being  "that  at  common 
law  the  act  of  producing  an  abortion  was  al- 
ways an  assault  for  the  double  reason  that  a 
woman  was  not  deemed  able  to  assent  to  an 
unlawful  act  against  herself,  and  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  she  teas  incapable  of  con- 
senting to  the  murder  of  an  unborn  in- 
fant •  ••.'•  state  V.  Farnum,  82  Ore.  211, 
161  Pac.  417,  419  (1916)  (emphasis  added) 
(Motion  for  a  Stay,  pp.  7a-8a);  (vlll)  that 
the  application  of  the  felony-murder  rule  to 
abortion  belles  the  Court's  statement  In  Wade 
that  "abortion  was  viewed  with  less  disfavor 
than  under  most  American  statutes  cur- 
rently In  effect,"  (Wade,  p.  25);  ■  (Ix)  that  In 
the  face  of  the  abortion-murder  rule  and  the 
general  medical  disapproval  of  abortion.  It 
cannot  be  assumed  that  "throughout  the 
major  portion  of  the  19th  centtiry  prevailing 
Ijgal  abortion  practices  were  far  freer  than 
they  are  today  »••.■■  (Wade.  p.  43),  and 
finally,  (x)  that  the  common  law  is  totally 
consistent  with  the  claims  of  right  of  ap- 
pellants wards  herein. 

(b. )  Apparent  acceptance  of  the  pro-abor- 
tionist thesis  that  19th  century  anti-abortion 
legislation  was  intended  solely  to  protect  the 
pregnant  wnman  (Wade,  p.  36,  citing  only 
one  case),  when  Appellant  had  prei'iously 
briefed  the  Court  on  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  State  court  decisions  to  the 
contrary.  The  19th  century  American  antl- 
abortlon  legislation  is  a  contlnuimi  of  the 
efforts  of  the  common  law  to  protect  the 
unborn  child  from  abortion  from  the  mo- 
ment his  existence  as  a  separate,  live,  bio- 
logical human  being  could  be  scientifically 
demonstrated. 

The  Court  In  Wade  asserts  that  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association's  outcries  against 
abortion,  spanning  the  years  1859-1871,  "may 
have  played  a  significant  role  in  the  enact- 
ment of  stringent  criminal  abortion  legisla- 
tion during  that  period."  (Wade.  p.  26).° 
Yet  while  so  admitting,  the  Court  concludes 
that  "the  few  state  courts  called  upon  to 
interpret  their  laws  In  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries  focused  on  the  State's  Interest 
In  protecting  the  woman's  health  rather 
than  in  preserving  the  embryo  and  fetus." 
(Wade.  p.  36,  citing  only  State  v.  Murphy, 
27  N.J.L.  112,  114  [1858]  ) .  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  appellant's  wards  should  be  bound  by 
such  a  finding  when  appellant  has  heretofore 
briefed  the  Court  on : 

(1)  the  amendment  of  the  New  Jersey 
abortion  statute  in  1972  designed  "to  protect 
the  life  of  the  child  also,  and  Inflict  the 
same  punishment,  in  case  of  Its  death,  as  If 
the  mother  should  die."  State  v.  Gedicke, 
43  N.JL.  86.  90  (1881).  (Motion  for  a  Stay, 
pp.  4a-6a) . 

(2)  decisions  from  ten  other  states — all 
of  which  were  rendered  prior  to  the  abortion 
"reform"  movement  of  the  1960's  (six  prior 
to  1920.  three  between  1930  and  1940,  and 
one  m  1950)— which  explicitly  state  that 
protection  of  the  life  of  the  unborn  child 
was  at  least  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
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spectlve  States'  19th  century  antl-abortlon 
statutes.  (Appendix  A)*. 

(3)  decisions  and  statut«s  from  nine  other 
States  (only  one  of  the  key  decisions  being 
later  than  1907)  which  clearly  Imply  the 
same  Intent.  (Appendix  A)  .* 

(4)  the  better  Interpretation  of  early  New 
York  antl-abortlon  statutes  as  having  as  at 
least  one  of  their  purposes  the  protection  of 
unborn  children  (In  refutation  of  one  of  the 
law  review  articles  upon  which  the  Court 
relied)    (Appellant's  Brief,  pp.  (A29-A37). 

Further,  appelltmt  submits  that  It  Is  in- 
consistent for  the  Court  In  Wade,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  admit  that  the  A.M.A.  statements 
may  have  influenced  the  passage  of  restric- 
tive abortion  legislation,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  find.  In  effect,  that  the  Pramers 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  acted  In  de- 
fiance of  both  the  1859  A.M.A.  statement  and 
Stat€  legislation  and  deliberately  created  an 
unartlculated  right  of  privacy  which  Included 
the  right  to  kill  unborn  children  whom  the 
Framers  Intended  to  exclude  from  Fourteenth 
Amendment  protection.  If  that  had  been  the 
Intent  of  the  Pramers,  one  could  hardly 
imagine  three  quarters  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures ratifying  the  amendment  while  they 
were  at  the  same  time  contemplating  (or  had 
already  enacted)  restrictive  abortion  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  unborn  human  chil- 
dren— especially  if  such  legislation  was  the 
product  of  the  A.M.A.  statements  cited  by 
the  Court.  Then  too,  what  evidence  is  there 
that  the  Framers  did  not  share  "(t|he  antl- 
abortlon  mood  prevalent  In  this  country  in 
the  late  19th  century  •   •   »"  (Wade.  p.  26)? 

Statutory  law.  common  law  and  the  preva- 
lent mood  converged  In  an  Iowa  case  decided 
in  1868.  the  year  in  which  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  ratified.  State  v.  Moore,  25 
Iowa  128  (1868)  (Motion  for  a  Stay.  pp.  I'oa- 
lla).  affirmed  a  conviction  of  niurder  for 
causing  the  death  of  a  woman  by  an  Illegal 
abortion.  The  trial  court  had  charged  the 
jury: 

"To  attempt  to  produce  a  miscarriage, 
except  when  In  proper  professional  Judgment 
it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
woman,  is  an  unlawful  act.  It  is  known  to 
be  a  dangerous  act,  generally  producing  one 
and  sometimes  two  deaths — /  mean  the  death 
of  the  unborn  infant  and  the  death  of  the 
mother.  Now.  the  person  who  does  this  Is 
guilty  of  doing  an  unlawful  act.  If  the  death 
of  the  woman  does  not  ensue  from  it.  he  Is 
liable  to  fine  and  Imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  (act  March  15.  1858.  Revision,  sec.  4221 ) ; 
and  if  the  death  of  the  woman  does  ensue 
from  It.  though  there  be  no  specific  inten- 
tion to  take  her  life,  he  becomes  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  murder  In  the  second  degree 
The  guilt  has  its  origin,  in  stich  cases,  in 
the  unlawful  act  which  the  party  designs  to 
commit,  and  if  the  loss  of  life  attend  it  as 
Incident  or  consequence,  the  crime  and  guilt 
of  murder  will  attach  to  the  party  commit- 
ting such  an  unlawful  act,"  25  Iowa  at  131-32 
(emphasis  added). 

In  upholding  the  charge,  the  Iowa  court 
said:  "We  have  quoted  the  court's  language 
in  order  to  say  that  It  has  our  approval  as 
being  a  correct  statement  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  "  25  Iowa  at  132. 

and  further:  '•The  common  law  is  distin- 
guished, and  is  to  be  commended,  for  its  all- 
embracing  and  salutary  solicitude  for  the 
sacredness  of  human  life  and  the  personal 
safety  of  every  human  being.  This  protect- 
ing, paternal  care,  enveloping  every  individ- 
ual like  the  air  he  breathes,  not  only  extends 
to  persons  actually  born,  but,  for  some  pur- 
poses, to  infants  in  ventre  sa  mere:  1  Bla. 
Com.  129. 

The  right  to  life  and  to  personal  safety 
Is  not  only  sacred  In  the  estimation  of  the 
common  law.  but  It  Is  Inalienable.  It  is  no 
defense  to  the  defendant  that  the  abortion 
was  procured  with  the  consent  of  the 
deceased. 
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The  common  law  stands  as  a  general  guard- 
ian holding  its  aegis  to  protect  the  life  of  all. 
Any  theory  which  robs  the  law  of  this  salu- 
tary power  Is  not  likely  to  meet  with  favor." 
25  Iowa  at  135-36  (emphasis  added). 

Although  the  abortion  In  State  v.  Moore 
occurred  after  quickening,  "no  mention  Is 
made  of  the  fact  In  the  opinion."  Sfate  v. 
Harris,  90  Kan.  807.  136  Pac.  264.  266  (1913) . 
and  the  court  was  obviously  speaking  of  the 
"sacred"  and  "inalienable"  right  to  live  of  all 
unborn  children. 

(c)  Omission  to  allude  to  the  recorded 
statements  of  intent  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Framers.  Unfortunately,  the 
Courts  errors  in  Wade  are  cumulative.  Hav- 
ing been  led  astray  on  the  common  law  and 
the  motivation  for  19th  century  antl-abor- 
tlon legislation,  the  Court  apparently  (and. 
as  it  turns  out,  erroneously)  felt  that  it 
could  safely  expound  the  status  of  the  un- 
born child  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment without  reference  to  the  Intent  of  the 
IFYamers. 

Fortunately  we  need  not  guess  at  the 
Framers'  Intent.  It  was  to  protect  every  live 
human  being  regardless  of  age,  ststge,  or  con- 
dition of  wantedness.  Congressman  John  A. 
Bingham  who  sponsored  the  Amendment  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  noted  that  It  Is 
"universal"  and  applies  to  "any  human 
being"  (Appellant's  Brief,  p.  38),  Congress- 
man Bingham's  counterpart  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Jacob  Howard,  emphasized  that  the 
guarantee  of  equality  in  the  Amendment 
protects  "the  humblest,  the  poorest,  the  most 
despised  of  the  race."  (7d.) 

Appellant  submits  that  it  was  error  for  the 
Court  to  expound  the  status  of  unborn  chil- 
dren under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  with- 
out reference  to  the  expressed  Intent  of  the 
FYamers,  as  further  illuminated  by  the  better 
view  of  the  common  law,  the  real  motivation 
for  the  19th  century  statutes,  and  the  prev- 
alent mood  of  the  tin>e — that  the  life  of  every 
unborn  child  is  "sacred"  and  "inalienable." 
State  v.  Afoore,  supra:  A.M.A.  Statements, 
supra. 

2.  The  errors  on  the  questions  of  human  life 
and  human-legal  person 

(a)  Failure  to  resolve  the  threshold  ques- 
tion of  fact  of  whetlier  an  abortion  kills  a 
live  human  being.  The  Framers  Intended  that 
every  life  human  being,  everj-  member  of  the 
human  race,  even  the  most  unwanted,  fall 
within  the  aegis  of  the  Due  Process  and 
Equal  Protection  Clauses.  History  does  not 
support  the  proposition  that  the  Framers 
Intended  to  exclude  unborn  children.  The 
Court  observed  In  Wade  that  "We  need  not 
resolve  the  difficult  question  of  when  life 
begins."  (Wade.  p.  44).  But  the  Court  erred 
at  the  threshold  when  it  failed  to  determine 
whether  an  individual  human  life  has  al- 
ready begun  before  an  abortion  takes  place. 
That  was  precisely  the  constitutional  fact  to 
be  resolved  by  the  Court  before  it  could  even 
address  Itself  to  the  rights  of  unborn  chil- 
dren. "There  Is  a  long  line  of  Judicial  con- 
struction which  establishes  as  a  principle 
that  the  duty  rests  on  the  court  to  decide 
for  itself  facts  or  constructions  upon  which 
federal  constitutional  issues  rest."  Napue  v. 
Illinois.  360  U.S.  264,  272  (1949).  (Appel- 
lant's Brief,  pp.  7-8) .  What  is  at  issue  In  the 
Instant  appeal  Is  not  a  "theory  of  life"  (cf. 
Wade,  p.  47) ,  but  the  "fact  of  life."  The  lack 
of  "consenstis"  among  those  trained  hi  the 
respective  disciplines  cf  medicine,  philos- 
ophy, and  theology"  {Wade,  p.  44)  Is  not  a 
lack  of  consensus  on  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  human  life  before  birth — that  is  es- 
tablished beyond  cavil  by  the  unchallenged 
blologlcal-medlcal-genetlc-fetologlcal  evi- 
dence in  the  case  at  bar — but  on  the  value 
of  a  human  life  already  in  existence. •"  That 
value  judgment  was  made  over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  on  a  constitutional  level,  and  as  a 
matter  of  binding  law,  by  the  Framers  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  A  "consensus"  Is 
not  relevant.  "One's  right  to  life  •  •  •  de- 
pend |s|    on  the  outcome  of  no  elections." 


West  Virginia  Stata  Board  of  Education  v. 
Bamette,  319  U.S.  624,  638  (1943).  (Appel- 
lant's Brief,  p.  44 ) 

The  Court  in  Wade  erroneously  omitted  to 
resolve  the  threshold  Issue  of  fact — that 
abortion  kills  a  live  human  being — which  is, 
by  virtue  of  the  statements  of  Intent  of  the 
Pramers,  a  fact  upon  which  constitutional 
Issues  rest. 

(b.)  Failure  to  advert  to  the  Court's  own 
explication  of  '•person'  as  that  term  is  used 
in  Section  One  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Heretofore,  the  Court's  explication  of 
"person  "  in  Section  One  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  has  been  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  Pramers.  In  Levy  v.  Louisiana, 
391  U,S.  68,  70  (1968),  the  Court  Identified 
such  persons  as  those  who  "are  humans, 
live  and  have  their  being."  By  rational, 
modern,  blologlcal-genetlc-medlcal-fetolog- 
Ical  standards,  Appellants  wards  are 
humans,  live  and  have  their  being.  (See 
page  5,  supra,  and  see  Appellants  Brief,  pp. 
8-19).  It  Is  this  evidence,  not  personal  or 
legislative  predilection,  that  controls.  "To 
say  that  the  test  of  equal  protection  should 
be  the  'legal'  rather  than  the  biological  rela- 
tionship is  to  avoid  the  Issue.  For  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  necessarily  limits  the 
authority  of  a  State  to  draw  such  legal' 
lines  as  it  chooses."  Glona  v.  American 
Guarantee  Co.,  391  U.S.  73,  75-76  (1968). 
(Appellant's  Brief,  pp.  33-36) 

(c.)  That  statement  that,  'In  areas  other 
than  criminal  abortion  the  law  has  been 
reluctant  to  endorse  any  theory  that  life, 
as  we  recognize  it,  begins  before  birth  or 
to  accord  legal  rights  to  the  unborn  except 
in  narrowly  defined  situations  when  the 
rights  are  contingent  upon  live  birth." 
(Wade,  p.  46).  The  Court  erred.  Appellant 
has  heretofore  briefed  the  Court  on  cases 
in  which  an  unwilling  pregnant  woman  was 
required  to  submit  to  a  blood  transfusion, 
despite  her  religious  objections,  because 
"the  unborn  child  is  entitled  to  the  law's 
protection."  (Appellants  Brief,  pp.  21-30, 
citing,  inter  alia,  Raleigh  Fitkin-Paul  Mor- 
gan Memorial  Hospital  v.  Anderson,  42  N  J. 
421,  201  A.2d  537,  538,  cert,  den.,  377  U.S. 
985  (1964).  emphasis  added).  Obviously,  the 
unborn  children  in  these  cases  were  recog- 
nized as  human  persons  before  birth — only 
persons  are  "entitled"  to  the  laws  protec- 
tion— and  Just  as  obviously,  their  rights 
were  not  contingent  upon  birth. 

The  common  law  regarded  the  unborn 
child  as  a  live  human  being  in  all  situations 
except  that  in  the  criminal  law  problems  of 
proof  gave  rise  to  the  quickening  dichotomy. 
Hall  V.  Hancock,  supra.  The  "traditional  rule 
of  tort  law"  that  "denied  recoverv  for 
prenatal  injuries  even  though  the  child  was 
born  alive."  iWade.  p.  46)  is  no  tradition 
at  all.  It  was  first  promulgated  in  1884 
(Dietrich  v.  Inhabitants  of  Northampton, 
138  Mass.  14);  it  was  severely  criticized  In 
a  scholarly  New  York  Law  Revision  Commis- 
sion Study  for  its  misunderstanding  of  law 
and  science  (Communication  of  the  Laic  Re- 
vision Commission  to  the  Legislature  Relat- 
ing  to  Prenatal  Injuries  5-6.  24-25  11935),  re- 
printed In  Law  Revision  Commission:  Re- 
port. Recommendations  and  Studies  449 
453-54.  472-73  11935):  it  was  totally  dis- 
credited in  1946  on  the  ground  that.  "'From 
the  viewpoint  of  the  civil  law  and  the  law  of 
property,  a  child  en  ventre  sa  mere  is  not  only 
regarded  as  [a)  human  being,  but  as  such 
from  the  moment  of  conception — which  It  is 
In  fact,"  (Bonbrest  v.  Kotz.  65  P.  Supp.  138, 
140  1D.D.C.1);  and  it  is  now  in  all  but  total 
disrepute.    (Appellants    Brief,    p.    36) 

The  whole  thrust  in  the  law,  outside  the 
abortion  "reform"  movement,  is  to  recognize 
the  unborn  child  for  exactly  what  he  Is — a 
live  human  being. 

3.  The  errors  in  the  interpretation  of  criteria 
purportedly  negativing  the  personhood  of 
unborn  children 

(a.)  The  statement  that  "appellee  conceded 
on  reargument  that  no  case  could  be  cited 
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that  holds  that  a  fetus  is  a  person  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 
{Wade,  p.  41,  footnote  omitted).  Appellant 
herein  would  make  two  observations: 

First,  the  Inability  ot  appellee  In  Wade  to 
cite  a  case  in  answer  to  a  question  does  not 
mean  that  the  case  does  not  exist,  nor  can  it 
govern  the  rights  of  appellant's  wards  herein. 
Appellant  has  cited  to  the  Court  the  state- 
ment In  Steinberg  v.  Brown.  321  P.Supp.  741. 
746-47  (N.D  Ohio  1970)  that.  "Once  human 
life  has  commenced,  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection found  in  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  impose  upon  the  state  the  duty 
of  safeguarding  it."  (Appellant's  Brief,  p.  5) 
(Of  course  an  attempt  might  be  made  to 
denigrate  the  Steinberg  statement  as  dictum 
and  not  holding,  but  this  hardly  seems  rele- 
vant in  the  context  of  the  Court's  question 
in  Wade.)  Appellant  has  also  called  to  the 
Court's  attention  statements  in  State  v. 
Moore,  25  Iowa  128  (1868)  (Motion  for  a 
Stay.  pp.  10a-lla»;  People  v.  Sessions,  58 
Mich.  594.  26  N.W.  291  (1885)  (Appellant's 
Brief,  p.  A- 17;  Motion  for  a  Stay,  pp.  13a- 
14a),  and  Gleitman  v.  Gosgrove,  49  N.J.  22, 
227  A.2d  689  (1967)  (Appellant's  Brief,  pp. 
65-66)  which,  in  paraphrase  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  chsiracterlze  the  lives 
of  unborn  children  of  all  gestatlonsil  ages  as 
"sacred"  and  "inalienable."  The  Constitution 
Incorpwrates  the  basic  guarantees  of  the  Dec- 
laration (Appellant's  Brief,  p.  68).  Unices  we 
are  to  assume  that  the  Framers  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  intended  to  strip  live 
human  beings  of  their  sacred  and  Inalienable 
right  to  live.  Moore,  Sessions  and  Gleitman 
mxist  be  interpreted  as  holding  that  appel- 
lant's wards  are  persons  under  Section  One 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Appellant 
has  also  cited  to  the  Court  the  cases  requiring 
a  pregnant  woman  to  undergo  a  blood  trans- 
fusion because  the  unborn  child  Is  "entitled" 
to  the  law's  protection.  Only  human  persons 
are  "entitled"  to  the  law's  protection,  and  the 
blood  transfusion  cases  must  be  taken  as 
decisions  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  signifi- 
cance. 

Second,  the  absence  of  any  such  decision 
should  not  be  Influential.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  stated  In  another  life-or-death  con- 
text. "The  constitutionality  of  death  Itself 
under  the  Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishments 
clause  is  before  this  Court  for  the  first  time; 
we  cannot  avoid  the  question  by  recalling 
past  cases  that  never  directly  considered  It." 
Furman  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238,  285  (1972). 
( b. )  The  statement  that,  "We  are  not  aware 
that  in  the  taking  of  any  census  under  this 
clause,  a  fetus  has  ever  been  counted." 
{Wade,  p.  42.  note  53).  Appellant  submits 
that  corporations  are  not  counted  in  a  census 
either,  but  they  too  are  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment persons  (discussed  under  a  separate 
point  heading  In  Appellant's  Brief,  p.  49). 

(c.)  The  statement  that,  "When  Texas 
urges  that  a  fetus  is  entitled  to  Fourteenth 
Amendment  protection  as  a  person,  «  faces  a 
dilemma.  Neither  in  Texas  nor  in  any  other 
States  are  all  abortions  prohibited."  (Wade, 
p.  42.  note  54).  Appellant  has  discussed  the 
relevant  doctrine  of  legal  necessity  (which 
applies  to  postnatal  as  well  as  prenatal  hu- 
man beings)  under  a  separate  point  beading 
at  pages  52-54  of  Appellant's  Brief. 

(d.)  The  statement  that,  "Further,  the 
penalty  for  criminal  abortion  specified  by 
Art.  1195  is  siffniflcantly  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  murder  prescribed  by  Art. 
1257  of  the  Texas  Penal  Code.  If  the  fetus 
is  a  person,  may  the  penalties  be  different?" 
{Wade,  pp.  42-43.  note  54).  Indeed,  the 
penalties  may  be  and  are  different  because 
States  are  free  to  recognize  "degrees  of  evil" 
and  treat  offenders  accordinglv.  Skinner  v. 
Oklahoma,  316  U.S.  536.  540  (1943).  KUllng 
an  unborn  child  may.  In  legislative  Judg- 
ment. Involve  less  personal  malice  than  kill- 
ing a  child  after  birth  even  though  the  re- 
sult Is  the  same  (discussed  under  a  sepa- 
rate point  heading  in  Appellant's  Brief,  pp. 
60-51). 


(e.)  The  statement  that,  "It  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  n.  49,  supra,  that  in  Texas 
the  woman  is  not  a  principal  or  an  accom- 
plice with  respect  to  an  abortion  upon  her." 
{Wade.  p.  42.  note  54) .  The  reasons  appear  to 
be  historical  and  pragmatic,  and  totally  un- 
related to  the  personhood  of  the  unborn 
child.  Historically,  abortion  was  viewed  as  an 
assault  upon  the  woman  because  she  "wels 
not  deemed  able  to  assent  to  an  unlawful 
act  against  herself,"  State  v.  Farnum,  82  Ore. 
211.  161  Pac.  417.  419  (1916).  As  a  result  the 
woman  was  considered  a  victim  rather  than  a 
perpetrator  of  the  abortion."  Pragmatically, 
conviction  of  the  abortionist  would  frequent- 
ly depend  upton  the  testimony  of  the  aborted 
woman,  especially  if  a  subjective  element  like 
quickening  were  at  Issue.  The  woman  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  testify  If  her  testi- 
mony automatically  Incriminated  her.  Peo- 
ple V.  Nixon, Mich.  App. .  201  N.W. 

2d  635.  645-46  (Mich.  1972,  concurring  and 
dissenting  opinion  of  Burns,  J).  The  omis- 
sion to  Incriminate  the  woman  is  no  more 
than  a  statutory  grant  of  immunity. 

(f.)  The  statement  that.  "Montana  v. 
Rogers,  278  F.2d  68.  72  {CA  7  1960).  affd  sub 
Tiom.  Montana  v.  Kennedy,  366  U.S.  308 
{1961)"  "is  in  accord"  with  the  proposition 
"that  the  word  'person'  as  used  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  does  not  include  the  un- 
born." {Wade,  p.  43.  footnote  omitted.)  Mon- 
tana was  decided  under  the  Citizenship 
Clause,  not  the  Due  Process  and  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clauses,  and  is  therefore  irrelevant 
(discussed  under  a  separate  point  heading  In 
Appellant's  Brief,  pp.  49-50,  and  see  Byrn 
V.  N.Y.C.  Health  &  Hospitals  Corp.,  38  AD. 
2d  316,  329,  329  N.Y.S.2d  722,  734   [1972]). 

(g.)  The  statement  that  "Heeler  v.  Superior 

Court, Cal. ,  470  P.2d  617  {1970)  and 

State  V.  Dickinson,  23  Ohio  App.  2d  259,  275 
N£2d  599  (1970)"  are  "in  accord  with"  the 
proposition  "that  the  word  'person,'  as  used 
in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  does  not  in- 
clude the  unborn."  (Wade,  p.  43.  footnote 
omitted).  Neither  Dickinson  nor  Keeler  was 
an  abortion  case.  Under  a  separate  point 
heading  in  Appellant's  Brief,  pages  54-55, 
three  reasons  are  given  why  the  cases  are 
both  Irrelevant  to  the  Instant  appeal  and 
correct  on  their  facts.  Appellant  will  not  re- 
peat the  reaisons  here. 

None  of  the  seven  negative  criteria  cited 
by  the  Court  (pages  19  through  22,  supra) 
supports  a  finding  that  the  unborn  child  is 
not  a  person  under  Section  One  of  the  Fotir- 
teenth  Amendment. 

•  «  •  •  • 

In  previous  papers  submitted  to  the  Court 
on  the  instant  appeal,  appellant  has  pro- 
vided the  answer  to  virtually  every  erroneous 
proposition  advanced  by  the  Court  In  Wade. 
Appellant  submits  that  f iiudamental  fairness 
requires  that  the  claims  of  right  of  appel- 
lant's wards  not  be  summarily  dismissed  on 
the  basis  of  precedent  containing  these 
fundamental  errors;  rather  appellant  ought 
to  be  accorded  a  full  hearing  on  the  merits. 

n.  FUNDAMENTAL  rAIHNESS  REQIHRES  A  HEARING. 

The  constitutional  right  of  life  of  unborn 
children  was  not,  and  could  not,  be  "Infer- 
entlally  determined  in  Vuitch,"  (Wade,  p. 
43)  and  should  not  be  determined  by  obiter 
In  Wade  and  Bolton.  If  the  Court  should  dis- 
miss the  Instant  appeal  on  the  authority  of 
Wade  and  Bolton,  unborn  children.  Includ- 
ing app>ellant's  wards,  will  be  left  rlghtless 
without  ever  having  been  heard.  Such  a  hold- 
ing would  lower  a  Judicial  Iron  curtain  In 
every  court  In  the  nation  against  the  future 
standing  of  unborn  children  to  claim  pro- 
tection for  their  lives.  A  Judicial  holding  that 
condemns  an  entire  class  of  live  human  be- 
ings to  oblivion  without  a  hearing  Is  lacking 
In  the  fundamental  fairness  that  is  the  very 
fotindation  of  due  process. 

The  crucial  constitutional  fact  before  the 
Court  Is  not  when  life  begins  but  recognition 
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that  an  Individual  human  life  has  begun  be- 
fore the  abortion  takes  place.  At  least  for 
purp)oses  of  postponing  Jurisdiction  until 
after  a  hearing  on  the  merits,  that  fact  is  as 
worthy  of  Judicial  notice  as  the  notice  taken 
by  the  Court  of  "the  normal  266-day  human 
gestation  period"  (Wade,  p.  10)  for  purposes 
of  giving  standing  to  Roe. 

Byrn  is  the  only  case  that  directly  presents 
the  voice  of  unborn  children,  themselves,  to 
the  Court.  It  Is  certainly  not  an  ordinary 
case.  It  Is  a  case  of  first  Impression  present- 
ing a  constitutional  issue  of  great  magni- 
tude— the  extent  to  which  human  life  Itself 
Is  protected  under  the  Constitution.  The 
Covirt  has  mdicated  Its  awareness  "of  the 
well  known  facts  of  fetal  development" 
(Wade,  p.  41),  and  knows  that  ova,  sperm 
and  zygotes  are  not  being  aborted  under  New 
York's  Elective  Abortion  Law.  No  troublesome 
Judicial  notice  need  be  taken  tn  Bym.'^  The 
medical  and  scientific  testimony  of  experts  Is 
in  the  record  and  directly  before  the  Court. 
It  Is  uncontradicted  and  was  accepted  by  all 
of  the  Judges  In  the  Courts  below.  Only  in 
Byrn  are  the  unborn  children,  whose  lives 
depend  on  the  outcome,  directly  before  the 
Court.  The  vital  criterion  as  to  the  standing 
of  those  children  Is  not  birth  but  that  they 
live.  There  Is  no  superior  element  In  the 
crude  fact  of  expulsion  from  a  uterus  that 
would  render  It  a  satisfactory  20th  Century 
determinant  of  legal  human  existence.  Life, 
not  birth.  Is  the  essential  element  worthy  of 
recognition. 

A  matter  so  grave  as  excluding  live  human 
beings  from  basic  constitutional  protections 
should  not  become  part  of  the  fabric  of  our 
Jurisprudence  without  full  opportunity  for 
the  affected  human  beings,  themselves,  to  be 
heard. 

Fundamental  fairness  requires  that  this 
Court  afford  that  opportunity  to  appellant's 
wards. 

in.    THE    DANGEROUS    IMPLICATIONS 

A.  Compulsory  abortion 
In  Wade,  the  court  grounded  Itc  holding  in 
"the  right  of  personal  privacy,"  but  noted 
that  "this  right  Is  not  unqualified  and  must 
be  considered  against  Important  state  Inter- 
ests in  regulation."  (Wade.  p.  39)  In  support 
of  this  qualification  and  as  an  example  of 
an  appropriate  state  limitation  on  the  right 
of  privacy,  the  Court  cited  Buck  v.  Bell,  274 
U.S.  200  (1927)  which  upheld  the  validity 
of  a  state  statute  providing  for  compulsory 
sterilization  of  mental  defectives  whose  af- 
fliction was  hereditary  (Wade,  p.  39).  By 
implication  in  Wade  the  Court  espoused  the 
constitutional  validity  of  State-imposed 
compulsory  abortion  of  unborn  children 
diagnosed  intrautero  as  mentally  defective. 
Neither  the  child's  constitutional  rights  (of 
which  the  Court  could  And  none)  nor  the 
mother's  right  of  privacy  (which  the  Court 
found  limited  by  the  State's  "Interest"  In 
preventing  the  birth  of  mental  defectives) 
could,  according  to  Wade,  be  Interposed  to 
challenge  such  a  statute.  The  spectre  of  com- 
pulsory abortion  assumes  additional  sub- 
stance when  one  reads  (within  a  page  of  a 
citation  to  Buck  v.  Bell)  that  certain  enu- 
merated situations  "make  an  early  abortion 
the  only  civilized  step  to  take."  (Douglas,  J., 
concurring  In  Wade  and  Bolton,  p.  8) .  Pre- 
sumably, under  Wade,  the  State  would  have 
an  Interest,  sufficiently  comipelllng,  to  man- 
date "the  only  civilized  step  to  take,"  i.e., 
abortion. 

B.  Execution  of  a  sentence  of  death  upon  a 
pregnant  woman 
In  Furman  v.  Georgia,  408  U.S.  238  (1972) 
It  was  speculated  that  capital  punishment 
might  not  be  unconstitutional  so  long  as  It 
was  mandatorily  imposed  (408  U.S.  at  413. 
dissenting  opinion  of  Blackmun,  J.).  Assum- 
ing this  to  be  true.  Wade  would  permit  a 
State  to  execute  a  pregnant  woman  (under 
an  appropriate  mandatory  capital  punish- 
ment statute >  at  any  time  during  pregnancy 
up    to   the    moment    before    the   birth   of   a 
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child.  The  sense  of  reverence  for  the  life  of 
an  unborn  child,  which  In  the  past  has  un- 
derpinned state  policies  of  delaying  execu- 
tion of  a  condemned  pregnant  woman  until 
the  birth  of  her  child  (see  Appellants  Brief, 
pp.  30-32.  62-64,  A24-A28),  is  nowhere  evi- 
dent In  Wade. 

C.  Involuntary  euthanasia 

The  Court  in  Wade  refused  "to  resolve 
the  difficult  question  of  when  life  begins" 
because  "medicine,  philosophy  and  theology 
are  unable  to  arrive  at  any  consensus," 
{Wade,  p.  44)"  even  though  the  Court  had 
before  It  In  briefs  of  appellee  and  amici  "at 
length  and  In  detail  the  well-known  facts 
of  fetal  development."  (Wade,  p.  41).  These 
well-known  facts  Include  the  fact  that  an 
eight  week  old  unborn  child  (for  Instance) 
Is  In  genetics.  In  biology.  In  medical  science, 
and  In  appearance  nothing  less  than  an 
Individuated,  Irreversible,  live  human  being. 
(See  Appellant's  Brief,  pp.  8-10)  The  con- 
troversy to  which  the  Court  refers,  Involves 
not  whether  abortion  kills  a  live  human  be- 
ing, but  whether  that  live  human  being  is 
worth  keeping  alive  or,  to  put  It  another 
way,  whether  he  may  be  killed  with  Im- 
punity. The  factual  Judgment  Is  clear  and 
Inevitable;  what  Is  at  Issue  Is  a  subjective, 
individual  Judgment  of  whether  the  life  of 
a  human  being  distinguished  from  other 
human  beings  only  by  dependency.  Is 
"meaningful"  (cf.  Wade,  p.  84)."  The  same 
kind  of  controversy  could,  of  course,  arise  at 
the  end  of  life.  Because  of  illness,  age  or  In- 
capacity a  live  human  being.  Indistinguish- 
able from  other  live  human  beings  except 
by  dependency,  might  be  claimed  by  some  In 
the  disciplines  of  medicine,  philosophy  and 
theology  to  be  no  longer  alive  in  a  "meaning- 
ful" way.i^  On  the  precedent  of  Wade  and 
the  Court's  unwillingness  to  recognize  the 
fact  of  life  unless  there  Is  a  "consensus,"  a 
State  would  seem  to  be  free  to  remove  a  live 
human  being  (e.g.  a  senile  elderly  Individ- 
ual) from  the  law's  protection,  and  the 
"process  of  death"'  (compare  the  "process  of 
conception,"  Wade.  p.  45)  could  then  be 
hastened  by  those  who  found  that  the  care 
of  this  live  human  being  had  forced  upon 
them  "a  distressful  life  and  future."  (Com- 
pare Wode.  p.  38). 

The  prospect  of  involuntary  euthanasia 
Is  no  mere  hobgoblin.  It  results  from  the 
Court's  abandonment  In  Wade  of  the  con- 
stitutional fact  doctrine  set  forth  In  Napue 
V.  Illinois  (page  16  supra).  The  Court's  re- 
fusal to  resolve  the  crucial  question  of  the 
fact  of  life,  because  of  a  lack  of  "consensus," 
establishes  a  precedent  that  Is  as  far  reach- 
ing as  Involuntary  euthanasia. 

D.  Selectivity  in  Recognizing  only  some  hu- 
man beings  as  fourteenth  amendment 
persons 

To  the  extent  that  Wade  Is  to  be  read  to 
mean  that  not  all  live  human  beings  are 
"persons"  within  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
Equal  Protection  and  Due  Process  clauses. 
It  Is  a  dangerous  departure  from  the  Intent 
of  the  Framers  and  the  Court's  own  prior 
Interpretation  of  the  word  "person"  as  used 
therein  (Appellant's  Brief  pp.  33-38).  Once 
these  clavises  cease  to  have  universal  applica- 
tion to  all  who  are  humans,  live  and  have 
their  being,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
ceases  to  be  viable.  Every  unwanted  person 
may  Justly  feel  Imperiled. 

CONCLUSION 

Traditional  reverence  for  human  life  can- 
not long  survive  In  a  society  that  surrenders 
to  doctors,  or  anyone  else,  a  choice  to  de- 
termine who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die. 
Forty-five  years  ago  this  Court  upheld  com- 
pulsory sterilization  of  the  feeble-minded  in 
these  words : 

"The  principle  that  sustains  compulsory 
vaccination  U  broad  enough  to  cover  cut- 
ting the  Fallopian  tubes."  Buck  v.  Bell,  274 
U.S.  200.  207. 

The  analogy  Is  clear.  The  principle  that 
sustains    termination    of    unwanted    preg- 


nancies is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  termi- 
nation of  unwanted  lives. 

In  Oermany,  earlier  In  this  century,  doc- 
tors advanced  medlco-soclologlcal  "final 
solutions"  to  the  problems  of  the  unwanted. 
In  this  way  mercy  killing  of  the  senile  and 
the  Incurably  Insane  became  an  accepted 
part  of  "good"  medicine.  Great  numbers  of 
sane  Intellectuals  and  middle  class  profes- 
sional people  accepted  a  new  ethic  that  de- 
manded "life  have  quality",  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  that  ethic  to  Its  logical  con- 
clusion until  the  "Judgment  at  Nuernberg." 
Only  at  Its  peril  does  society  strike,  as  ours 
has  started  to  do,  at  the  fundamental  con- 
science of  Its  doctors.  It  Is  not  the  doctor's 
province  to  make  a  value  Judgment  of  a 
human  life.  His  task  Is  to  help  where  he  can, 
relieve  pain  and  continue  to  treat  Illness 
which  is  beyond  cure.  This  Court  should  not 
give  Impetus  to  a  new  ethic  foreign  to  our 
traditions  and  to  the  reverence  for  all  life 
embedded  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Wade  and  Bolton  should  be  courage- 
ously "re-examined  without  fear  and  revised 
without  reluctance  rather  than  to  have  the 
character  of  our  law  Impaired,  and  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  system  destroyed  by  the 
perpetuity  of  error."'  1  Kent's  Commentaries 
13th  Ed.  477. 

Wherefore,  it  Is  respectfully  requested  that 
the  Court  postpone  determination  of  the 
question  of  Jurisdiction  and  of  the  motions 
now  pending  before  It  to  affirm  or  dismiss 
the  appeal  herein  until  a  hearing  of  the  case 
on  the  merits. 

APPENDIX    A 

I.  Courts  which  have  declared  unambigu- 
ously that  one  of  the  purposes  of  their  early 
antl -abortion  statutes  was  the  protection  of 
unborn  children: 

Alabama — Trent  v.  State,  15  Ala.  App.  485, 
73  So.  834  cert,  den.,  198  Ala.  696,  73  So.  1002 
(1916) 

Colorado — Dougherty  v.  People.  1  Colo.  514 
(1872) 

Idaho — Nash  v.  Meyer,  64  Idaho  283,  31  P. 
2d  273  (1934) 

Kansas — Sfofe  v.  Miller,  90  Kan.  230.  133 
Pac.  878  (1913) 

New  Jersey — State  v.  Gedicke,  43  N.J.L.  86 
(1881) 

Ohio — State  v.  Tippie,  89  Ohio  St.  36,  105 
N.E.  75  (1913) 

Oklahoma — Bowlan  v.  Lunsford,  176  Okla. 
115,  54P.2d666  (1936) 

Oregon — State  v.  Ausplund,  86  Ore.  121,  167 
Pac.  1019  (1917),  rehearing  den.,  87  Ore.  649, 
171  Pac.  395  (1917)  appeal  dismissed  on  con- 
sent. 251  U.S.  563  (1919) 

Vermont — State  v.  Howard.  32  Vt.  380 
(1869) 

Virginia — Anderson  v.  Commonwealth,  190 
Va.  665,  58  S.E.  2d  72  (1950) 

Washington— State  v.  Coj,  197  Wash.  67, 
84P.2d357  (1938) 

II.  Courts  which  have  clearly  Implied  that 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  their  early  antl- 
abortlon  statutes  was  the  protection  of  un- 
born children : 

Iowa — State  v.  Moore,  25  Iowa  128  (1868) 
(1   Harris  631)    (1860)    (common  law) 

Maine — Smith  v.  State,  33  Maine  48  (1851) 

Maryland — Worthington  v.  State,  92  Md. 
222,  48  Atl.  366  (1901) 

Michigan — People  v.  Sessions,  58  Mich. 
594.  26  N.W.  291  (1886) 

Indiana — Montgomery  v.  State,  80  Ind.  338 
(1881) 

Nebraska— Edwards  v.  State,  79  Neb.  251, 
112NW611  n907) 

New  Hampshire — Bennet  v.  Hymers.  101 
N.H.  483.  147  A.2d  108  (1958) 

Pennsylvania — Mills  v.  Commonwealth ,  13 
Pa.  St.  630  (1  Harris  631)  (1850)  (common 
law) 

Utah— State  v.  Crook.  16  Utah  212.  61  Pac. 
1091  (1898) 

FOOTNOTES 

1  The  proceedings  below  and  the  prior  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Court  are  set  forth  In 


appellant's  Jurisdictional  Statement  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  Juris.  State.)  filed 
September  14,  1972.  appellant's  Motion  to 
Expedite  Consideration  of  Jurisdiction,  filed 
September  14.  1972  and  denied  October  10, 
1972,  appellant's  Brief  in  Opposition  to  Mo- 
tions to  Dismiss,  filed  October  21.  1972  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  Appellant's  Brief ) ,  and 
appellant's  Application  for  a  Temporary  Re- 
straining Order  (hereinafter  referred  "to  as 
Motion  for  a  Stay) ,  filed  January  6.  1973  and 
denied  by  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  January  11, 
1973  and  by  the  Court,  January  22,  1973 
(A-721). 

-During  reargument  of  Bolton,  October  11, 
1972,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Georgia  stated,  "I  do  not  directly  represent 
the  unborn  children  here  •  •  •"  their  rep- 
resentation by  a  guardian  ad  litem  was  de- 
nied by  the  court  below."  Doe  v.  fioZton,  Tr. 
of  Rearg.  21-22. 

»  Roe  V.  Wade.  Tr.  of  Rearg.  pp.  38-39. 

♦  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  page  refer- 
ences are  to  the  slip  opinions  in  Wade  and 
Bolton. 

'-  "We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  woman  being  pregnant,  and 
being  quick  with  child.  Is  applicable  mainly, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  criminal  cases  •  •  •." 
Hall  V.  Hancock,  15  Pick.  255,  267  (Mass. 
1834). 

•See  the  cases  collected  in  State  v.  Harris, 
90  Kan.  807.  136  Pac.  264  (1913). 

•The  Court  also  erred  when  It  concluded 
that  prior  to  the  Incrimination  of  pre- 
qulckenlng  abortions  In  the  19th  century, 
"a  woman  enjoyed  a  broader  right  to  termi- 
nate a  pregnancy  than  she  does  today." 
{Wade.  p.  25) .  A  lack  of  crlmmal  prosecution 
cannot  be  translated  Into  an  historical  right. 
At  common  law,  larceny  by  false  promise 
was  not  a  crime,  Chaplin  v.  U.S.,  157  P.  2d 
697.  (D.C.  Clr.  1946),  but  few  would  claim 
that  a  thief  "enjoyed  a  broader  right"  to 
commit  a  fraudulent  larceny  than  he  does 
today. 

'  The  outcries,  of  course,  were  against  "the 
destruction  of  human  life."  (Wade,  p.  28, 
quoting  the  1859  report  of  the  A.M.A.  Com- 
mittee on  Criminal  Abortion),  whether  be- 
fore or  after  quickening.  "We  had  to  deal 
with  human  life.  In  a  matter  of  less  Im- 
portance we  could  entertain  no  compromise. 
An  honest  Judge  on  the  bench  would  call 
things  by  their  proper  names.  We  could  do 
no  less."  (Wade.  p.  27,  quoting  the  1871  re- 
port of  the  A.M.A.  Committee  on  Criminal 
Abortion ) .  No  subsequent  medical  society  or 
bar  association  statement,  referred  to  by  the 
Court  (see  Wade.  pp.  27-32),  denies  that 
abortion,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  kills  a  live  hu- 
man being. 

» The  cases  are  also  set  forth  in  Appellant's 
Motion  for  a  Stay,  pp.  la-9a  and  10a-18a. 

"  Appellant  would  also  point  out  that  the 
existence  of  each  of  his  wards  has  been  con- 
firmed by  a  pregnancy  test.  (Appellant's 
Brief,  p.  10).  We  do  not  deal  here  with 
"obscurity,"  but  with  the  "known  rather 
than  the  unknown."  (Cf.  concurring  opinion 
of  Douglas,  J.  in  Wade  and  Bolton,  p.  lO). 
See  State  v.  Sudol,  43  N.J.  Super.  481,  129 
A.2d  29,  33,  cert,  den.,  25  N.J.  132,  136  A.3d 
248  (1957),  cert,  den.,  355  VS.  964  (1957), 
holding  that  modern  science  has  advanceid 
to  a  point  where  a  court  Is  Justified  In  taking 
Judicial  notice  of  the  accuracy  of  a  con- 
firmed pregnancy  test.  (See  Motion  for  a 
Stay,  p.  6a) 

Appellant,  of  course,  would  not  concede 
that  any  human  life  Is  de  minimis. 

"  There  is,  however  some  authority  that 
"the  mother  may  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
a  child  In  ventre  sa  mere.  It  she  takes  poison 
with  an  intent  to  jxilson  It.  and  the  child  is 
born  alive,  and  afterwards  dies  of  the  poison." 
Beale  v.  Beale.  1  P.Wms.  244.  246.  24  English 
Reports  373    (ch.  1713). 

"  Chief  Justice  Burger,  concurring  in  Wade 
and  Bolton  noted  "I  am  somewhat  troubled 
that  the  Court  has  taken  notice  of  villous 
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scientific  and  medical  data  in  reaching  Its 
conclusion."  Slip  Opinion  p.  1. 

"  But  see  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation V.  Barnette,  319  U.S.  624,  638  (1943)  : 
"One's  right  to  life  •  •  •  depend [s|  on  the 
outcome  of  no  elections." 

"See,  e.g..  Editorial.  California  Medicine, 
Vol.  113,  No.  3.  p.  68  (Sept.  1970)  (Appendix 
B). 

''■  See.  e.g..  Fletcher.  Indicators  of  Human- 
hood,  The  Hastings  Center  Report,  vol.  2, 
No.  5.  p.  1   (November  1972). 


Appfndix  B 
(This  editorial  Is  preprinted  from  "Califor- 
nia Medicine."  Official  Journal  of  the 
California  Medical  Association,  Volume 
113.  Number  3.  Pages  67-68.  September. 
1970) 

A  New  Ethic  for  Medicine  and  Societt 
The  traditional  Western  ethic  has  always 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  intrinsic 
worth  and  equal  value  of  every  human  life 
regardless  of  its  stage  or  condition.  This 
ethic  has  had  the  blessing  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage  and  has  been  the  basis 
for  most  of  our  laws  and  much  of  our  social 
policy.  The  reverence  for  each  and  every 
human  life  has  also  been  a  keystone  of 
Western  medicine  and  Is  the  ethic  which 
has  caused  physicians  to  try  to  preserve, 
protect,  repair,  prolong  and  enhance  every 
human  life  which  comes  under  their  sur- 
veillance. This  traditional  ethic  is  stUl 
clearly  dominant,  but  there  is  much  to  sug- 
gest that  it  Is  being  eroded  at  its  core  and 
may  eventually  even  be  abandoned  This  of 
course  will  produce  profound  changes  in 
Western  medicine  and  in  Western  society. 
There  are  cert.ain  new  facts  and  social 
realities  which  are  becoming  recognized,  are 
widely  discussed  in  Western  society  and 
seem  certain  to  undermine  and  transform 
this  traditional  ethic.  They  have  come  into 
being  and  Into  focus  as  the  social  by- 
products of  unprecedented  technologic 
progress  and  achievement.  Of  particular  Im- 
portance are,  first,  the  demographic  data  of 
human  population  expansion  which  tends 
to  proceed  uncontrolled  and  at  a  geometric 
rate  of  progression;  second,  an  ever  growing 
ecological  disparity  between  the  numbers  of 
people  and  the  resources  available  to  sup- 
port these  numbers  In  the  manner  to  which 
they  are  or  would  like  to  become  accus- 
tomed; and  third,  and  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tant a  quite  new  social  emphasis  on  some- 
thing which  Is  begiiming  to  be  called  the 
quality  of  life,  a  something  which  becomes 
jxissibie  for  the  first  time  in  human  history 
because  of  scientific  and  technologic  devel- 
opment. These  are  now  being  seen  by  a 
growing  segment  of  the  public  as  realities 
which  are  within  the  power  of  humans  to 
control  and  there  Is  quite  evidently  an  In- 
creasing determination  to  do  this. 

What  is  not  yet  so  clearly  perceived  Is 
that  in  order  to  bring  this  about  hard 
choices  wm  have  to  be  made  with  reap>ect 
to  what  is  to  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened and  what  Is  not,  and  that  this  will  of 
necessity  violate  and  ultimately  destroy  the 
traditional  Western  ethic  with  all  that  this 
portends.  It  will  become  necessary  and  ac- 
ceptable to  place  relative  rather  than  ab- 
solute values  on  such  things  as  human 
lives,  the  use  of  scarce  resources  and  the 
various  elements  which  are  to  make  up 
the  quality  of  life  or  of  living  which  1b  to 
be  sought.  This  Is  quite  distinctly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethic  and 
carries  serious  philosophical,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  implications  for  We.'it- 
em  aociety  and  perhaps  for  world  society. 
The  process  of  eroding  the  old  ethic  and 
substituting  the  new  has  already  begun.  It 
may  be  seen  most  clearly  In  changing  atti- 
tudes toward  human  abortion.  In  defiance 
of  the  long  held  Western  ethic  of  Intrinsic 
and  equal  value  for  every  human  life  regard- 
less of  Its  stage,  condition  or  status,  abortion 
Is  becoming  accepted  by  society  as  moral, 


right  and  even  necessary.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  this  shift  In  public  attitude  has  affected 
the  churches,  the  laws  and  public  policy 
rather  than  the  reverse.  Since  the  old  ethic 
has  not  yet  been  fully  displaced  it  has  been 
necessary  to  separate  the  idea  of  abortion 
from  the  idea  of  kUllng,  which  continues  to 
be  socially  abhorrent.  The  result  has  been 
a  curious  avoidance  of  the  scientific  fact, 
which  everyone  really  knows,  that  human 
life  begins  at  conception  and  is  continuous 
whether  intra-  or  extra-uterine  until  death. 
The  very  considerable  semantic  gymnastics 
which  are  required  to  rationalize  abortion 
as  anything  but  taking  a  human  life  would 
be  ludicrous  if  they  were  not  often  put  forth 
under  socially  impeccable  auspices.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  this  schizophrenic  sort  of  subter- 
fuge Is  necessary  because  while  a  new  ethic 
Is  being  accepted  the  old  one  has  not  yet 
been  rejected. 

It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  new 
demographic,  ecological  and  social  realities 
and  aspirations  are  so  powerful  that  the  new 
ethic  of  relative  rather  than  of  absolute  and 
equal  values  will  ultimately  prevail  as  man 
exercises  ever  more  certain  and  effective 
control  over  his  numbers,  and  vises  his  al- 
ways comparatively  scarce  resources  to  pro- 
vide the  nutrition,  housing,  economic  sup- 
port, education  and  health  care  in  such  ways 
as  to  achieve  his  desired  quality  of  life  arid 
living.  The  criteria  upon  which  these  rela- 
tive values  are  to  be  based  will  depend  con- 
siderably upon  whatever  concept  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  or  living  Is  developed.  This  may 
be  expected  to  reflect  the  extent  that  quality 
of  life  is  considered  to  be  a  function  of  per- 
sonal fulfillment;  of  Individual  responsibility 
for  the  common  welfare,  the  preservation  of 
the  environment,  the  betterment  of  the 
species;  and  of  whether  or  not.  or  to  what 
extent,  these  responsibilities  are  to  be  exer- 
cised on  a  compulsory  or  voluntary  basis. 

The  part  which  medicine  will  play  as  all 
this  develops  is  not  yet  entirely  clear.That  it 
will  be  deeply  involved  Is  certain.  Medicine's 
role  with  respect  to  changing  attitudes  to- 
ward abortion  may  well  be  a  prototype  of 
what  Is  to  occur.  Another  precedent  may  be 
found  In  the  part  physicians  have  played  in 
evaluating  who  is  and  who  is  not  to  be 
given  costly  long-term  renal  dialysis.  Cer- 
tainly this  has  required  placing  relative 
values  on  human  lives  and  the  impact  of  the 
physician  to  this  decision  process  has  been 
considerable.  One  may  anticipate  further  de- 
velopment of  these  roles  as  the  problems  of 
birth  control  and  birth  selection  are  extended 
Inevitably  to  death  selection  and  death  con- 
trol whether  by  the  individual  or  by  society, 
and  fxu-ther  public  and  professional  deter- 
minations of  when  and  when  not  to  use 
scarce  resources. 

Since  the  problems  which  the  new  demo- 
graphic, ecologlc  and  social  realities  pose  are 
fundamentally  biological  and  ecological  In 
nature  and  pertain  to  the  survival  and  well- 
being  of  human  beings,  the  participation  of 
physicians  and  of  the  medical  profession  will 
be  essential  In  planning  and  decision-making 
at  many  levels.  No  other  discipline  has  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  human  be- 
havior, health  and  disease,  and  of  what  Is 
Involved  In  physical  and  mental  well-being 
which  will  be  needed.  It  is  not  too  early  for 
our  profession  to  examine  this  new  ethic, 
recognize  It  for  what  It  Is  and  wUl  mean  for 
human  society,  and  prepare  to  apply  It  In 
a  rational  development  for  the  fulfillment 
and  betterment  of  mankind  In  what  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  biologically  oriented  world 
society. 


Appendix  C 

contempobart  views  on  protecting  unborn 
Life  and  Antiabortion 

United  Nations  Declaration  on  the  Rights 
of  the  Child,  (promulgated  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1959.)  It  reads.  In  relevant  part: 

"The  child  .  .  .  shall  be  entitled  to  grow 
and  develop  in  health;   to  this  end,  special 


care  and  protection  shall  be  provided  both 
to  him  and  to  his  mother.  Including  adequate 
pre-natal  and  post-natal  care."  And  elsewhere 
In  the  same  document  It  states : 

"the  child  by  reason  of  his  physical  and 
mental  Immaturity,  needs  special  safeguards 
and  care,  including  appropriate  legal  pro- 
tection, before  aa  well  as  after  birth." 

"Declaration  of  Geneva",  (medical  oath 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
World  Medical  Association  In  1948.)  It 
states,  in  relevant  part: 

"I  will  maintain  the  utmost  respect  for  hu- 
man life,  from  the  time  of  conception;  even 
under  threat,  I  will  not  use  my  medical 
knowledge  contrary  to  the  laws  of  human- 
ity." 

Karl  Barth.  (considered  by  many  to  be 
the  pre-eminent  Protestant  theologian  of  this 
century) :  "The  unborn  chUd,"  he  wrote, 
"Is  from  the  very  first  a  child.  It  is  still 
developing  and  has  no  Independent  life.  But 
it  is  a  man  and  not  a  thing  ...  He  who  kUls 
terminating  life  kills  a  man." 

Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  (the  famed  Protestant 
philosopher  and  theologian  who  ended  his 
days  In  a  Nazi  concentration  camp) :  "To 
raise  the  question  whether  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  a  human  being  or  not  l3  merely 
to  confuse  the  Issue.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
God  certainly  intended  to  create  a  human 
behig  and  that  this  Innocent  human  being 
has  been  deliberately  deprived  of  his  life. 
And  that  Is  nothing  but  murder." 

Dr.  George  Hunton  Williams,  (Hollls  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Har/ard  University): 
"The  Catholic  Church  is  here  defending  the 
very  frontier  of  what  constitutes  the  mystery 
of  our  being.  At  the  other  end  of  this  front 
line  is  the  struggle  against  euthanasia  iln 
the  strict  and  deliberate  sense).  Unless 
these  frontiers  are  vl^'ilantly  defended,  the 
future  is  grim  with  aU  the  prospects  of  man's 
cunning  and  contrived  manipulation  of  him- 
self and  others.  Next  to  the  issue  of  peace  in 
the  world.  I  feel  the  opposition  to  abortion 
and  euthanasia  constitutes  the  second  major 
moral  issue  of  our  society  (racial  integration 
and  the  preservation  of  the  family^  being 
third  and  fourth  In  the  American  peropeciive 
of  priorities).  In  the  cause  of  defending  the 
rights  of  the  unborn,  all  Christians  should 
be  rallied. 

"The  Catholic  position  on  abortion  should 
not  be  assailed  as  'sectarian'  or  deplored  by 
some  Protestants  as  'too  harsh'  in  the  pres- 
ent ecumenical  climate.  Historically  the  po- 
sition is  hi  fact  Judeo-Christian." 

Dr.  Billy  Graham,  (widely  known  and  re- 
spected contemporary  Protestant  evangelist )  : 
"Murder  is  murder,  whether  you  shoot  the 
victim  with  a  revolver,  or  disconnect  his 
life  support  mechanisms. 

"Abortion,  like  many  other  questionable 
things.  Is  a  symptom  of  something  more 
serious  than  the  act  Itself.  It  has  long  been 
allowed  by  society,  when  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  endangered,  but  today,  all  too 
often.  It  Is  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of 
God's  laws  on  sex.  Unwanted  pregnancy  Is 
the  result,  not  the  cause  of  the  dlfffculty. 
If  you  really  want  to  stop  'runawav'  abor- 
tion, then  you  must  first  start  with  the  hu- 
man heart,  not  the  body.  The  Bible  says, 
'Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out 
of  it  are  the  Issues  of  life."  (Proverbs  4:23). 

"Physicians  say  that  the  complications 
from  a  'vacuum  abortion'  are  relatively  few. 
But  when  you  tamper  with  the  body  in 
what  some  have  called  the  "voiceless  Injus- 
tice." It  is  also  possible  to  damage  the  soul. 

"Few  women  plan  to  have  an  abortion.  It 
suddenly  appears  as  the  answer  to  a  dilemma. 
But,  ask  the  woman  who  has  had  one — it 
carries  a  heavy  price. 

"iiven  If  abortion  were  legalized,  no  law 
could  take  away  the  feelings  of  guilt  which 
inevitably  accompany  it.  You  don't  violate 
the  sacredness  of  life  with  impunity.  Any  po- 
sition which  doesn't  respect  the  rights  of  the 
unborn  Is  a  position  which  opposes  those 
rights.   As  Deuteronomy  30:19  says,  'See,  I 
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have  set  before  you  life  and  death  .  .  ,  choose 
life.'  " 

The  Conference  of  Rabbis  of  the  Chief  Rab- 
binate of  the  Holy  Land:  "Abortion,  except 
when  necessary  to  save  the  mother's  life,  Is 
In  the  category  of  the  killing  of  Innocent 
human  life." 

The  Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America,  (sup- 
ported by  the  entire  Orthodox  Rabbinate  as 
well  as  by  Jewish  lay  groups  such  as  the 
Agudah  Women  of  America  and  the  National 
Council  of  Young  Israel)  urged  the  Immedi- 
ate repeal  of  New  York's  liberalized  abortion 
law,  which  It  described  as  "the  most  vicious 
and  barbaric  law"  In  the  history  of  the 
state.  "Abortion  Is  not  as  its  advocates  say 
a  private,  personal  matter  In  which  the  law 
should  not  interfere.  Where  human  life  Is  at 
stake,  the  law  has  always  Interfered  and  must 
continue  to  Interfere  .  ,  ." 

Appendix  D 

[From   the   Evening   Star   and   Daily  News, 

Apr.  17,  1973] 

Women  Lead  Opposition  to  Abortion 

(By  John  Lear) 

Although  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision upholding  the  legality  of  abortion 
was  based  largely  on  the  argument  that 
women  have  a  constitutional  right  to  make  a 
personal  decision  concerning  the  children 
they  will  bear,  American  women  themselves 
are  not  as  determined  to  exercise  that  right 
as  men  are  to  guarantee  It. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  find- 
ing of  a  public  opinion  survey  just  reported 
by  political  scientists  at  the  University  of 
Michigan's  Institute  for  Social  Research. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  only  a  short 
time  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  January 
voted  7-2  in  support  of  the  view  that  the 
Constitution  protects  the  right  to  abortion, 
a  majority  of  the  eligible  voters  of  the  coun- 
try were  opposed  to  abortion. 

The  data  came  from  computer  analysis  of 
answers  given  by  a  sample  of  2,738  citizens 
questioned  between  Sept.  15  and  Nov.  6,  1972 
by  ISR  surveyors.  The  sample  was  statis- 
tically representative  of  the  whole  electorate, 
and  the  weight  of  preference  against  abortion 
was  roughly  3-2. 

When  the  responses  to  the  ISR  question- 
naire were  separated  according  to  sex.  women 
in  all  three  of  the  age  brackets  covered  were 
found  to  be  slightly  more  opposed  to  abortion 
than  were  men.  Here  are  the  figures: 

Over  age  60 — men  67,  women  72 

30  to  60  years  of  age — men  58.  women  60. 

Under  30  years  of  age — men  43,  women  49. 

Among  the  respondents  in  the  under-30 
age  group,  where  a  majority  of  both  sexes  fa- 
vored abortion,  the  number  of  women  op- 
posed to  abortion  was  6  percent  higher  than 
the  number  of  men. 

In  June,  during  the  California  primary,  Dr. 
Warren  Miller  of  ISR's  Center  for  Political 
Studies,  decided  to  Include  the  abortion 
question  in  the  1972  edition  of  a  pre-election 
survey  ISR  has  been  conducting  regularly  for 
a  quarter  century.  By  then,  abortion  not  only 
had  attained  the  status  of  a  nationally  de- 
bated social  problem  but  seemed  likely  to 
become  an  active  Issue  in  the  presidential 
campaign.  The  ISR  survey  received  the  fol- 
lowing percentaees  of  favorable  responses  to 
these  four  statements: 

Abortion  should  never  be  forbidden — 25 
percent. 

Abortion  should  be  allowed  tn  any  case  In 
which  the  prospective  mother  would  have 
difficulty  In  bringing  up  her  child — 17  per- 
cent. 

Abortion  should  be  permitted  only  when 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered 
by  the  birth — 47  percent. 

Abortion  should  never  be  allowed — 11  per- 
cent. 

Although  those  absolutely  In  favor  of 
abortion  were  more  than  twice  as  numerous 
as  those  absolutely  opposed,  the  holders  of 
the  two  extreme  positions,  together  totaled 


only  a  shade  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population  sample. 

Since  those  who  expressed  a  more  moder- 
ate view  accounted  for  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  sample,  analysts  agreed  that  the  most 
accurate  separation  of  the  data  would  com- 
bine the  responses  to  the  first  two  state- 
ments and  Juxtapose  them  against  the  com- 
bined responses  to  the  last  two.  The  result 
was  42  percent  favorable  to  abortion,  58  per- 
cent opposed. 

Because  opposition  to  abortion  is  a  tenet 
of  modern  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  a  sub- 
stantial component  of  the  opposition  senti- 
ment could  be  expected  to  be  Catholic.  The 
ISR  data  confirmed  that  expectation. 

Of  Catholics  in  the  sample,  67  percent  were 
opposed  to  abortion.  But  Catholics  make  up 
something  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  and  obviously  could  not 
alone  account  for  an  electoral  majority  in 
opposition.  The  balance  had  to  be  made  up 
by  non-Catholics.  And  when  all  Protestants 
were  counted  together,  59  percent  of  them 
were  found  to  be  lined  up  with  the  Catho- 
lics. Only  Jews  were  steadfastly  in  favor  of 
abortion  and  overwhelmingly  so  (82  per- 
cent). 

Other  differences  became  noticeable  when 
the  so-called  "establishment"  Protestants 
( Congresslonallsts,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans, 
Presbyterians,  and  several  smaller  groups) 
were  split  off  from  the  more  fundamentalist 
Protestant  denominations.  The  Protestant 
"establishment"  then  was  seen  to  have  a  1 
percent  majority  in  favor  of  abortion  while 
63  percent  of  the  far  more  numerous  funda- 
mentalists were  opposed. 

An  even  more  interesting  difference  sur- 
faced when  the  attitudes  of  Catholics,  "es- 
tablishment" Protestants,  and  Protestant 
fundamentalists  were  measured  in  terms  of 
frequency  of  worship.  Of  "establishment" 
Protestants  who  went  to  church  every  week 
or  almost  every  week.  57  percent  opposed 
abortion:  of  those  who  appeared  in  church 
only  a  few  times  a  year  or  not  at  all,  59 
percent  favored  abortion. 

Catholics  who  went  to  church  every  week 
or  almost  every  week  vr re  83  percent  opposed 
to  abortion;  those  wlio  got  to  church  but 
once  or  twice  a  yer.r  cr  never  were  51  p>ercent 
in  favor  of  abortion.  It  was  the  Protestant 
fundamentalists  who  most  resisted  abortion 
regardless  of  the  regularity  of  their  attend- 
ance at  church. 

Among  those  who  worshipped  every  week 
or  almost  every  week.  75  percent  were  op- 
posed to  abortion;  when  church  attendance 
dropped  to  only  a  few  times  a  year  or  ceased 
altogether,  56  percent  of  the  Protestant  fun- 
damentalists still  opposed  abortion. 

What  other  elements  Influential  in  defin- 
ing traditional  morality  in  America  can  be 
identified  in  the  ISR  abortion  data? 

One  is  the  immediate  environment  Into 
which  people  are  born  and  in  which  they 
grow  up.  Within  the  ISR  sample,  72  percent 
of  those  reared  in  a  rural  setting  opposed 
abortion,  55  percent  of  those  who  grew  up 
in  towns  or  small  cities  opposed  abortion,  and 
54  percent  of  those  who  lived  in  big  cities 
favored  abortion. 

Education  Is  another  factor  in  moral  defi- 
nition. The  more  schooling  people  have  the 
less  willing  they  are  to  see  abortion  as  an 
evil.  College  people  are  three  times  as  favor- 
able to  abortion  as  are  those  whose  educa- 
tion stopped  in  grade  school.  However,  those 
at  the  college  level  favor  abortion  by  only  a 
7  percent  margin. 

A  third  facet  of  traditional  morality  is  so- 
cial class.  Sixty-five  percent  of  those  who 
consider  themselves  members  of  the  working 
class  are  opposed  to  abortion.  Those  who 
characterize  themselves  as  middle  class  are  so 
evenly  split  on  abortion  that  a  majority  can- 
not be  said  to  exist  on  either  side  of  the 
question. 

Race  Is  a  factor,  too.  Blacks  are  more  anti- 
abortion  than  whites  are,  although  only 
slightly  so. 

In  view  of  what  the  ISR  study  has  already 


revealed,  it  Is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
the  older  people  are,  the  more  they  oppose 
abortion.  Here  the  attitudes  are  expressed 
by  age  bracket : 

Percent  in  opposition 

Over  60  years 72 

30  to  60  years '..-'./.V.  60 

Under  30  years 47 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  October 
Term,  1971] 
No.  70-18 
Jane  Roe,  et  al..  Appellants,  vs.  Henry  Wade, 
Appellee,    on    Appeal    From    the    United 
States  District  CotniT  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Texas 

No.  70-40 
Mart  Doe,  et  al..  Appellants,  vs.  Arthur  K. 

Bolton,  et  al..  Appellees,  on  Appeal  From 

THE  United  States  District  Court  fob  the 

Northern  District  of  Georgu 

Motion  for  leave  to  file  brief  amicus  curiae. 
purpose  of  the  motion 

All  parties  in  No.  70-18  (the  Texas  case) 
have  given  their  written  consent  to  Dr.  Bart 
Heffernan,  one  of  the  amlci  herein,  to  file  an 
amicus  curiae  brief.'  The  appellants  in  No 
70-40  (the  Georgia  case)  have  never  re- 
sponded to  a  request  for  consent.  The  ap- 
pellees do  not  object  to  these  amict  filing  in 
this  cause.' 

interest  of  the  amici 

1.  Identification  of  the  amici.  Dr.  Bart  Hef- 
fernan has  an  appeal  presently  pending  be- 
fore this  Court  in  the  case  of  Heffernan.  et  al. 
V.  Doe.  et  al.,  docketed  as  No.  70-106,  October 
1971  term,  which  case  Involves  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  nilnols  criminal  abortion 
statute,  and  Is  slmUar  to  both  Jane  Roe  et 
al.  v.  Wade,  No.  79-18,  and  Mary  Doe.  et  ai  v 
Bolton.  No.  70-40.  The  Jurisdictional  State- 
ment in  the  Heffernan  case  was  filed  on 
March  29.  1971,  but  no  action  was  taken 
thereon  during  the  last  term  of  Court. 

Any  ruling  on  the  merits  In  the  Georgia 
and  Texas  cases  could  profoundly  and  per- 
haps adversely  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
Illinois  case,  in  which  case  Dr.  Heffernan 
was  appointed  guardian  ad  litem  for  the  class 
of  unborn  children.  He  asks  leave  of  this 
Court  to  file  this  amicus  curiae  brief  on  be- 
half of  his  wards. 

The  other  amici  are  physicians,  professors 
and  certain  Fellows  of  the  American  College 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  who  seek  to 
place  before  this  Court  the  scientific  evi- 
dence of  the  humanity  of  the  unborn  so  that 
the  Court  may  know  and  understand  that 
the  unborn  are  developing  human  persons 
who  need  the  protection  of  law  Just  as  do 
adults. 

These  amici  also  desire  to  bring  to  the 
Court's  attention  the  medical  compll'-a- 
tlons  of  Induced  abortion,  both  In  terms  of 
maternal  morbidity  and  mortality  (as  well 
as  the  mortality  to  the  child),  and  to  show 
that  these  are  questions  of  considerable  de- 
bate In  medicine. 

2.  The  Legal  Position  of  these  Amici  in 
these  cases.  The  unborn  child  is  a  developing 
human  being  who  is  entitled  to  the  laws  pro- 
tection Just  as  is  an  adult. 

3.  Justification  for  Participation  as  Amici. 
.\s  previously  stated,  the  Issues  in  these  cases, 
as  well  as  the  pending  case  of  Heffernan  v. 
Doe.  No.  70-106,  October  1971  term,  are  of 
the  most  profound  significance  in  dealing 
with  the  most  basic  and  fundamental  of  hu- 
man rights:  The  Right  to  Life. 

In  reviewing  the  Briefs  filed  in  both  cases 
It  appears  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  ad- 
vise the  Court  of  the  scientific  facts  of  life 
from  conception  to  birth,  or  of  the  medical 
complications  of  Induced  abortion,  and  It  Is 
urged  that  presentation  of  this  information 


'  Written  consents  have  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  this  court. 

■  Response  of  appellees  has  been  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  this  court. 
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Is  a  reasonable  juBtlflcation  for  participation 
by  these  amid. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  reasons  stated  and  for  additional 
reasons  as  contained  In  and  expanded  upon 
In  the  Brief  Itself,  these  amid  respectfully 
request  this  Court  to  grant  this  Motion  and 
grant  leave  for  filing  this  Brief  served  here- 
with. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dennis  J.  Horan, 
Jeirome  a.  Frazel,  Jr., 
Thomas  M.  Crisham, 
Dolores  B.  Horan, 
John  D.  Gorby, 
list  of  amici 

Leon  L.  Adcock,  M.D.  FACOO.  Asst.  Prof. 
Dept.  OB  Gyn,  Univ.  Minnesota  Medical 
School. 

Raymond  J.  Albrecht,  M.D.  FACOO,  Clin. 
Asst.  Prof.  OB  Gyn,  Univ.  Minnesota  Medical 
School. 

l«o  Alexander,  M.D.,  Asst.  Clin.  Prof. 
Psychiatry,  Tufts  University  Medical  School — 
Boston. 

Paul  H.  Andreini,  M.D..  Consultant  In  In- 
ternal Medicine  &  Rheumotology — Mayo 
Clinic. 

Richard  Applebaum,  M.D.  FAAP,  Miami. 
Florida. 

Henry  G.  Armltage,  Jr.,  M.D.  FACS,  Senior 
Surgeon,  Lawrence  General  and  Bon  Secours 
Hospitals,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

James  L.  Barnard,  M.D.,  Corpus  Christl, 
Texas 

Alex,  Barno.  M.D.  FACOO.  Chief  Field  In- 
vestigator. Maternal  Mortality  Comm.  of  State 
Health  Dept.,  Chm.  Comm.  OB  Gyn  &  Mat. 
Welfare.  Minn.  State  Med  Assc.  Clin.  Assoc. 
Prof.  OB  Gyn,  Univ.  Minn.  Med.  Sch. 

A.  Sidney  Barritt,  Jr.,  M.D.  PACOG.  Gyne- 
cology Dept.  of  Brooklyn  Hosp..  Brooklyn. 
New  York. 

Peter  J.  Bartzen,  M.D.  PACOG.  Duluth. 
Minnesota. 

Frederick  C.  Battaglla,  MX>.  FAAP,  Dlr. 
Div.  of  Perinatal  Med..  Prof.  OB  Gyn  and 
Prof.  Pediatrics.  Univ.  Colorado  Med.  Cen- 
ter, Denver. 

Woodard  Beacham.  M.D.  FACOO,  Co- 
founder  &  First  Pres.  of  Amer.  College  of 
OB  Gyn  Clinical  Prof.  OB  Oyn  Tulane  Univ. 
Medical  School. 

Jacob  E.  Bearman,  Ph.  D..  Professor  De- 
partment of  Public  Health — Biostatlstlcs. 
Univ.  Minnesota  Medical  School.  Member 
U.S.  National  Committee  on  Vital  and  Health 
Statistics.  U.S.  Dept.  H.E.W. 

Christopher  Bellone,  M.D.  FACS,  Founder. 
New  Orleans  OB  Oyn  Society. 

Karl  L.  Bergener.  Roswell.  New  Mexico 
88201. 

William  P.  Bemhard.  M.D.  FACS.  Prof. 
Surgery.  Harvard  Med.  Sch.  Senior  Assoc. 
Cardiovascular  Surgery.  Children's  Hosp.. 
Med.  Ctr.  Boston. 

Irvmg  Bersteln,  M.D.  FACOO,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry  and  OB  Gyn  Univ.  Min- 
nesota Medical  School. 

Lester  J.  Bossert,  M.D.,  PACOG,  Clin.  Prof. 
OB  Gyn.  Univ.  Cincinnati  College  of  Med. 

John  G.  Boutsells.  M.D.,  PACOG.  Prof.  OB 
Oyn,  Ohio  State  U.  Med.  Sch. 

Watson  A.  Bowes,  Jr..  M.D..  Prof.  OB  Gyn. 
Univ.   of   Colorado   Med.   Center,   Denver. 

Benjy  Brooks.  M.D.  FAAP.  Clin.  Asst.  Prof. 
Ped.  Surgery,  Baylor  College  of  Medicine, 
Assoc.  Prof.  Ped.  Surgery,  Univ.  Texas  Orad. 
School  Biological  Science. 

Richard  Bryant,  M.D.  FACOG.  Founding 
Fellow  Amer.  College  OB  Oyn  Clin.  Prof.  OB 
Gyn.  Univ.  of  Cincinnati. 

Ray  H.  Buzbee.  MX)..  FACOO  FACS.  Chief 
of  StaS  OB  Oy.i.  Hendricks  Hospital,  Abilene, 
Texas. 

Jesse  Caldwell.  MJ3.  FACS.  Gastonla,  North 
Carolina. 

Dennis  Cavanaugh,  MX).  FACOO,  Prof.  OB 
Gyn,  Univ.  of  Tasmania  Med.  School,  Tas- 
mania. Australia. 


John  J.  Cochoran.  MX).  FACOG,  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico. 

Evls  J.  Coda.  M.D..  Dlr.  Kennedy  Child 
Study  Center,  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

William  E.  Cohenour,  M.D.,  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico. 

Jason  H.  Collins.  MX).  FACOG.  Prof,  and 
Acting  Chairman  Dept.  OB  Gyn,  Tulane 
School  of  Medicine,  New  Orleans. 

Vincent  Collins.  M.D..  Prof.  Anesthesiology. 
Northwestern  U.  School  of  Medicine. 

William  E.  Colliton.  Jr..  M.D.  FACOG 
FACS,  Clinical  Instructor.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

R.  Vernon  Colpltts,  MX).  PACOG,  Clin. 
Instructor  OB  Gyn,  Baylor  College  of  Med., 
Clin.  Assoc,  in  OB  Gyn.  Univ.  of  Texas — 
Houston. 

John  P.  Connelly,  MD.  FAAP.  Assoc.  Prof. 
Pediatrics.  Harvard  Medical  School. 

John  G.  Cope,  M.D.,  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico. 

Robert  A.  Cosgrove.  M.D.  FACOO  FACS, 
Clinical  Prof.  OB  Oyn.  New  Jersey  College  of 
Medicine. 

Joseph  T.  Crapanzano.  M.D.  PACOG,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  OB  Gyn,  Dlr.  of  Med. 
Education.  La.  State  U.  Dlv..  Louisiana  State 
Univ.  School  of  Medicine,  New  Orleans,  Louis- 
iana. 

Donald  H.  Cxxmmings,  M.D..  Dept.  of  Psy- 
chiatry. Lovelace-Bataan  Medical  Center. 
New  Mexico. 

Ever  Louise  Curtis,  M.D.,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  Harry  R.  Dalley.  M.D.  PACOG. 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania. 

Jack  Davles.  M.D..  Professor  &  Chairman 
Dept.  of  Anatomy,  Vanderbllt  Univ.  School 
of  Medicine,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Van  A.  Davison,  M.D.  FACOO  FACS,  Mem- 
ber Bd.  of  Governors,  Tulane  Med.  School, 
New  Orleans,  Assoc.  Prof.  OB  Gyn,  South- 
western Med.  School. 

Daniel  Degallier.  M.D.  FACOG,  Winona, 
Minnesota. 

James  J.  Delaney,  M.D.  FACOG,  Asst.  Prof. 
OB  Gyn,  Univ.  Colorado  Med.  Center,  Denver. 

John  P.  Delaney.  M.D.,  Ph.D.  Physiology  & 
Surgery,  Assoc.  Prof.  Surgery.  Univ.  of  Min- 
nesota School  of  Med.,  Minneapolis. 

Eugene  F.  Diamond.  MX).  FAAP,  Prof. 
Pediatrics.  Stritch  School  of  Medicine.  May- 
wood.  111. 

WUllam  J.  Dlgnam.  M.D.  FACOO,  Prof.  OB 
Oyn,  UCLA  Medical  Center,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

James  R.  Dillon,  M.D.  FACOO,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Malcolm  B.  Dockerty,  M.D..  Prof,  of  Pathol- 
ogy. Mayo  Graduate  School  of  Medicine.  Univ. 
of  Minnesota.  Sr.  Consultant  Section  of  Sur- 
gical Pathology.  Mayo  Clinic. 

Robert  Dolehlde.  M.D..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Jerome  A.  Dolan,  MX)..  FACOG  FACS, 
Assoc.  Clin.  Prof.  OB  Oyn.  New  Jersey  Medi- 
cal College. 

Edward  P.  Donatelle.  MX)..  Clin.  Asst. 
Prof.  In  Family  Practice.  Univ.  of  Min- 
nesota Med.  School,  Minneapolis. 

Michael  M.  Donovan,  MX).  FACS,  Cons.  In 
Surgery,  Univ.  Texas,  Chief  Surgeon  Houston 
Unit  of  Shrlners  Hosp. 

John  H.  Doran.  MJ3.  FACOO,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Ronald  V.  Dom.  Jr..  M.D..  Assoc.  Staff  & 
Preceptor  Dept.  of  Internal  Medicine,  New 
Mexico,  Univ.  School  of  Medicine. 

Bernard  J.  Drelling.  M.D..  Asst.  Prof,  of 
Med..  Univ.  of  Miss.  Med.  Center. 

J.  Englebert  Dunphy,  MX)..  Chairman.  Dept. 
of  Surgery  and  Prof,  of  Surgery.  Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Center,  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Isadore  Dyer.  M.D..  FACOO.  Clinical  Prof. 
OB  Oyn.,  Tulane  Sch.  of  Med. 

Laura  E.  Edwards,  M.D.,  FACOO,  Assoc. 
Prof.  Dept.  OB  Oyn.,  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Med. 
School. 

Homer  Smith  Ellsworth.  M.D..  FACOO,  As- 
sistant Clinical  Professor  OB  Gyn.,  Univ.  of 
Utah. 


George  J.  Ellis.  Sr..  M.D..  FACOO,  Past 
Clinical  Prof.,  Georgetown  Univ.  School  of 
Medicine. 

Joseph  P.  Evans,  MX).,  Ph.  D.,  Prof.  Neuro- 
logical Survey  Emeritus  Univ.  of  Chicago 
Medical  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

John  L.  Falls.  M.D.,  FACOO.  Chm.  Public 
Policy  Comm.  Minn.  State  Med.  Assoc.,  Red 
Wing,  Minn. 

John  A.  Ferris.  M.D..  Harllngten.  Texas. 

Howard  W.  Fisher,  MX).,  CUn.  Asst.  Prof. 
Depts.  Psychiatry  and  OB  Ogn.,  Univ.  of 
Minnesota  Med.  School. 

John  Flynn.  M.D..  FACOO.  Med.  School, 
State  Univ.  of  N.Y..  Buffalo. 

Thomas  Flynn.  M.D..  FAAP,  Clinical  In- 
structor of  Pediatrics,  Yale  Medical  School. 

William  E.  Flynn,  M.D.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Psy- 
chiatry. Georgetown  Univ.  School  of  Med. 

Norman  J.  Folt.  M.D..  PACOG.  Kenmore, 
New  York. 

Thomas  Foley.  M.D.,  FACOG.  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

Stephen  A.  Foote,  Jr.,  M.D.,  PACP.  Past 
Pres.  (1969)  Texas  Academy  Internal  Med.. 
Assoc.  Clin.  Prof,  of  Med..  Baylor  College  of 
Med..  Former  Asst.  Prof.  Med..  Univ.  of  Tex,as. 
Bio-Medical  Dlv..  Houston. 

Archibald  F.  Forster.  M.D..  FACOG.  Asst. 
Clinical  Prof.  OB  Gyn,  UCLA  Medical  Center, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Francis  A.  Fote.  M  D.,  FACOG,  Lackawanna. 
New  York. 

E)onald  J.  Prank.  Associate  Professor  of 
Pediatrics.  University  of  Cincinnati,  College 
of  Medicine. 

Rupert  H.  Friday.  MX)..  FACOG.  CUn.  Asst. 
Inst.  OB  Gyn..  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Harold  L.  Galney,  M.D..  FACOG.  Emeritus 
Clin.  Prof.  OB  Gyn..  Univ.  of  Missouri.  Kansas 
City. 

Eugene  Gedgaudas,  M.D.,  Prof,  and  Chair- 
man. Dept.  of  Radiology,  Univ.  of  Minnesota 
Med.  Sch. 

Hans  E.  Gelsler,  M.D.,  FACOG.  Assist.  Prof. 
OB  Gyn..  Indiana — Purdue  Univ.  School  of 
Med..  Indianapolis. 

John  M.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  MX).,  FACOG,  Assoc. 
Prof.  OB  Gyn.,  Univ.  of  Conn.  Medical  School. 

John  Glenn,  M.D.  FACOO,  Dir.  Dept.  OB 
Oyn.  Provident  Hospital.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

M.  Benjamin  Glover.  M.D.,  Dept.  of  Neuro- 
surgery, Lovelace-Bataan  Medical  Center, 
New  Mexico. 

Frederick  C.  Goetz.  MD..  Prof,  of  Medicine, 
Univ.  of  Minn.  Med.  Sch. 

Severln  T.  Golojuch,  M.D.,  FACOO.  Pres. 
Middlesex  County  Med.  Soc,  New  Bruns- 
wick. New  Jersey. 

William  E.  Goodwin.  M.D..  Assoc.  Clinical 
Prof,  of  Medicine.  Univ.  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Medical  School,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia. 

Hymle  Gordon,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Oenetics 
Consulting  Clinic.  Mayo  Clinic. 

John  L.  Grady.  M.D..  Chm.  Dept.  OB  Oyn 
Glades  Gen.  Hosp..  Belle  Glade.  Florida. 

William  Graf.  M.D.  FACOG,  Asst.  Prof. 
OB  Gyn,  Univ.  of  Cincinnati. 

Robert  E.  Gross,  M.D.  FACS.  Prof.  Pediatric 
Surgery.  Harvard  Med.  Sch. 

Labib  M.  Habashy,  M.D..  MB.,  OB  Oyn, 
Dickenson.  Texas. 

Joseph  I.  Hamel.  M.D.  FACOO,  Clinical 
Instructor  OB  Gyn.  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Med. 
School.  Minneapolis. 

T.  R.  Hannon.  M.D.,  Assoc.  Prof.  OB  Gyn, 
Baylor  Med.  School.  Houston.  Texas. 

D.  Q.  Harrel.  M.D.  FACS  FACOO,  Clin.  Prof. 
OB  Oyn.  Univ.  of  Texas  Southwestern  Med. 
Sch.,  Dallas.  Texas. 

Marjorle  Hartlg.  M.D.  FACOG.  Dlr.  Family 
Planning  Clinic,  Member,  Amer.  Assoc. 
Planned  Parenthood  Physicians,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Robert  C.  Hartmann.  M.D.  FACP,  Prof.  Med. 
Vanderbllt  Univ. 

Grant  E  Hartnagel.  M.D.  FACOO  FACS, 
Minneapolis.  Mlrmesota. 

Barbara   Hastings.   M.D..   Research   Fellow 
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Dept.  of  Neurology.  Univ.  Minnesota  Hospi- 
tals. 

Robert  L.  Hatton.  MX).  FACOO,  Pahokee, 
Florida. 

Allan  L.  Haynes,  M.D..  Clovls,  New  Mexico. 

Bart  Heffeman  M.D..  Asst.  Clinical  Prof. 
Med.,  Stritch  School  of  Medicine,  Maywood, 
111. 

Andre  Hellegers,  M.D.  FACOG,  Prof.  OB 
Gyn,  Georgetown  Univ.  School  of  Medicine. 

H.  C.  Henderson,  Jr..  MX).  FACS  FACOO. 
Assoc.  CUn.  Prof.  OB  Gyn.  University  of 
Texas  Southwestern  Med.  Sch..  Dallas.  Texas. 

Leo  T.  Heywood.  M.D.  FACO.  Founding 
Fellow — Amer.  College  OB  Gyn,  Prof.  OB  Oyn, 
Crelghton  Med.  Sch. 

John  P.  Hlllabrand.  M.D.  FACOO.  Pres. 
Nat.  Comm.  Human  Life  &  Repro.,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Thomas  HUgers.  MX).,  Resident  OB  Gyn 
Mayo  Clinic. 

MUton  Hoffman.  M.D..  PACOG.  Clinical 
Associate  Prof.,  Tulane  School  of  Medicine. 

WUllam  J.  Hosaley,  MJ3.,  Deming.  New  Mex. 

Richard  V.  Jaynes,  M.D.,  FACOO,  Garden 
City,  Michigan. 

MUdred  F.  Jefferson.  M.D.,  CUn.  Instr. 
Surgery.  Boston  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Emmlt  M.    Jennings,  MJ3.,  Roswell.  New 

Mex. 

MarUyn  Johnson.  M.D.,  FACOG,  CUn.  In- 
structor OB  Oyn.  Baylor  College  of  Med.. 
Houston.  ClUi.  Instructor  OB  Oyn,  Texas 
Post-Orad..  School  of  Med..  Houston. 

Hugh  P.  Kabat,  PhJD.,  Prof,  and  Chairman 
Dept.  of  CUn.  Pharmacy.  College  of  Phar- 
macy. Univ.  of  Minnesota. 

James  E.  KeUy.  M.D.,  FACOO.  Van  Nuys, 
California. 

Robert  F.  Kelly.  MX)..  FACOO.  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Robert  T.  KeUy,  MX)..  Clin.  Asst.  Prof. 
Dept.  of  FamUy  Practice  and  Community 
Health.  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Med.  School. 

Joseph  Klefer.  M.D..  Prof,  of  Urology.  Unlv 
of  111.  School  of  Medicine. 

Edward  KUroy.  M.D..  Clin.  Inst.  Thoracic 
Surgery.  Case  Western  Reserve  School  Med.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Daniel  Kozera.  M.D.  FACOO.  Buffalo.  New 
York. 

Charles  Kramer,  M.D.  FACOO,  Pres.  lU.  OB 
Oyn  Soc. 

Gerard  P.  Lanchantln,  Ph.  D.,  Prof.  Bio- 
chemistry. Univ.  of  Southern  Cal.,  Sch.  Med., 
Lios  Angeles. 

WUllam  Leen.  M.D.  FACOO,  Dlr.  OB  Oyn, 
St.  Vincent's  Medical  Center.  Staten  Island, 
New  York. 

George  Lelcht.  M.D.  FACOO,  Director  of 
Departmental  OB  Oyn,  Palrvlew  General 
Hospital.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Albert  W.  LUey.  MX)..  Research  Prof,  in 
Perinatal  Physiology.  Post.  Orad.  School  of 
Obstetrics  &  Gynaecology.  National  Women's 
Hosp..  Auckland.  New  Zealand. 

George  Loehfelm.  M.D.,  Methodist  Hospital, 
Brooklyn.  New  York. 

Francis  Long.  MX)..  Wyoming. 

Robert  J.  Lowden.  M.D.  FACOO,  Assoc. 
Clin.  Prof.  U.  of  Washington  Med.  School, 
Scftttlc 

Robert  J.  Luby.  M.D..  Prof,  and  Assoc.  Dir. 
Dept.  OB  Oyn..  Asst.  Dean  of  Medical  School. 
Crelghton  Univ. 

Joseph  Luccl.  Jr..  M.D.  FACOO  CUn.  Assoc. 
Prof.  OB  Gyn..  Univ.  of  Texas  School  of  Bio- 
Medical  Science.  Houston  and  Univ.  of  Texas 
Med.  Branch.  Galveston. 

John  H.  McArdle.  M.D..  FACOO,  Tona- 
wanda.  New  York. 

Charles  McCarthy,  M.D..  PACOG.  Clin.  Inst. 
OB.  Gyn.,  Univ.  Mlrmesota  Med.  School  and 
St.  Paul  Ramsey  Hospital. 

John  J.  McCarthy,  M.D.,  FACOO.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence  F.  McCarty.  M.D..  Laramie.  Wy- 
oming. 

Thomas  E.  McCarthy.  M.D.,  Vice-Pres.,  Ma- 
gee  Women's  Hosp.,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


James  McCutchon,  M.D.,  Corpus  Christl, 
Texas. 

Robert  McDonald  M.D.,  Chm.  Med.  Dlv. 
March  of  Dimes,  Chm.  Sch.  &  ChUd.  Comm., 
Alleghany  Cty.  Med.  Soc..  Pittsburgh.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Richard  N.  McOarvey.  M.D.,  FACOO.  Pres. 
Pittsburgh  OB  Gyn.  Soc..  John  L.  McKelvey. 
M.D..  Prof.  &  Chairman  Emeritus  Dept.  OB 
Gyn.  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Med.  School. 

James  V.  McNulty.  M.D.,  FACOG.  Assoc. 
Clinical  Prof.  OB  Gyn..  XSS.C.  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

Edgar  L.  Makowskl.  M.D.  FACOG.  Prof.  OB 
Gyn.  U.  Colorado  Med.  Center.  Denver. 

John  R.  Marchese.  M.D.  PACOG.  Boone, 
North  Carolina. 

Richard  A.  MarshaU,  M.D.,  Prof.  Med.,  Okla. 
Univ.  Sch.  Med. 

B.  L.  Martin,  M.D.  FACOG.  KlngsvUle, 
Texas. 

Charles  C.  Mary.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assoc. 
Prof.  La.  State  and  Tulane  Universities 
Schools  of  Medicine. 

Maurice  Moss.  MX).  FACOG.  Clin.  Inst.  OB 
Gyn.  Case  Western  Reserve  Univ.  School 
Med..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Fred  Mecklenburg,  M.D.  FACOO,  Clinical 
Instructor,  OB  Gyn.  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Med. 
Sch.,  Dlr.  Family  Planning  Programs.  U. 
Minn..  Member  Amer.  Assoc.  Planned  Parent- 
hood Physicians.  Chr.  Dept.  OB  Gyn.  St. 
Louis  Park  Med.  Ctr..  Consultant  in  PamUy 
Planning  Programs,  GEO. 

Peter  Melster.  M.D.  PACOG.  Dunkirk.  New 
York. 

Maurice  J.  Meynler,  Jr..  MX).  PACOG,  CUn. 
Assoc.  Prof.  OB  Oyn,  Baylor  College  of  Medi- 
cine. Houston,  and  Univ.  of  Texas  Post-Orad. 
School,  Houston.  Past  Pres.  Texas  Assn.  OB 
Gyn. 

Abe  Mlckal.  M.D.  FACOG  FACS.  Professor 
and  Head  Dept.  OB  Gyn.  La.  State  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

John  P.  MUler.  M.D..  FAAP.  CUn.  Assoc. 
Prof.,  Dept.  of  Fed.,  The  Medical  College 
of  Ohio,  Toledo. 

S.  D.  Mills,  MX).,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Clinical 
Pediatrics,  Mayo  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Sr.  ConsulUnt 
Pediatrics,  Mayo  Clinic. 

William  C.  Moloney.  M.D.,  PACP,  Prof,  of 
Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

James  P.  MoUoy,  Jr.,  MX).,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Psychiatric  Serv..  Bellalre  General  Hosp..  Bel- 
lalre.  Texas.  CUn.  Instructor,  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine,  Houston. 

James  A.  Morlarlty,  M.D..  Asst.  Prof,  of 
Neurology,  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Med.  School, 
Minneapolis. 

Francis   S.    Morrison.    MJ)..    PACP.    Assoc. 

Prof,  of  Medicine.  Chief,  Div.  of  Hematology. 

Univ.  of  Miss.  Medical  Center.  Jackson.  Miss. 

James  O.  Mul6.  M.D..  PACOG.  Prof.  OB  Oyn 

Louisiana  State.  Univ.  School  of  Medicine. 

PavU  F.  MuUer.  MX)..  Asst.  Prof.  OB  Gyn. 
Indiana-Purdue  Univ.  School  of  Med..  In- 
dianapolis. 

A.  J.  Murrleta,  Jr.,  M.D.  FACOO,  Los  Ange- 
les. California. 

O.  C.  Nabors.  M.D.,  FACOO.  Asst.  CUn. 
Prof.  OB  Oyn.  Univ.  of  Texas  Southwestern 
Med.  Sch..  Dallas.  Texas. 

John  Neufeld,  M.D.  FACOG.  Dept.  OB 
Gyn.  Lovelace-Bataan  Medical  Center,  Al- 
buquerque. New  Mex. 

David  Nichols.  M.D.  PACOG.  Med.  School. 
State  Univ.  of  N.  Y..  Buffalo. 

Samuel  A.  Nigro.  M.D..  Senior  Instr  Child 
Psychiatry.  Case  Western  Reserve  Unlv  Sch. 
Med.  &  U.  Hospitals. 

Fred  Nobrega.  M.D.  FACP  MPH.  Dept.  of 
Medical  StatUtlcs.  Epidemiology  and  Popu- 
lation Genetics.  Mayo  Clinic. 

Robert  K.  Nixon.  M.D..  Asst.  Prof,  of  Med., 
Unlv.  Mich.  Med.  Sch. 

Franklin  T.  O'Connell.  Jr..  M.D.  FACOG, 
Evanston.  Illinois. 

WiUlam     T.      O'Connell.      M.D.     FACOO, 
Brighton.  Mass. 
Joseph     O'Connor.     M.D.     FACOO,     CUn. 


Instr.  OB  Gyn..  Stritch  School  of  Medicine, 
Maywood,  HI. 

Henry  J.  Osekowskl.  M.D.,  CUn.  Asst.  Prof 
Psychiatry,  Unlv.  Minnesota  Med.  School. 
Minneapolis 

J.  Cuthbert  Owens.  MJ).  FACS.  Prof,  of 
Surgery,  Unlv.  of  Colorado  Med.  Center. 
Denver. 

Richard  R.  Parlour,  MJ}.,  Assoc.  CUn. 
Prof,  of  Psychiatry.  Loma  Linda  Unlv.  Sch. 
Med.,  Montclair,  Calif. 

Luclen  Pascuccl,  M.D.,  Pres.  Okla.  State 
Med.  Soc. 

Edward  Perry,  M.D.  FACOO,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 

Bernard  Plsanl.  MJ).  PACOG,  New  York. 
Matt  K.  Plasha,  M.D.,  Past  Pres.  Minne- 
sota Academy  of  Gen.  Prac. 

Prank  M.  Posey,  Sr.,  MX).  FACOO  FACS, 
CUn.  Prof.  OB  Gyn,  Unlv.  of  Texas  Med. 
School.  San  Antonio. 

Konald  A.  Prem,  M.D.  PACOG.  Prof.  OB 
Oyn.  University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School. 
Associate  Editor  Modern  Medicine. 

James  T.  Priestley,  M.D..  Emeritus  Prof,  of 
Svirgery.  Mayo  Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 
Unlv.  of  Minnesota.  Chairman  of  Board  of 
Oovemors,   1957-1963  Mayo  Clinic. 

Venustlano  PuUdo.  M.D..  Instr.  Pediatrics. 
U.S.C.  Medical  School.  Sherman  Oaks,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Herbert  Ratner.  M.D..  Public  Health  Dlr.. 
Oak  Park,  111.,  Assoc.  CUn.  Prof.  l?^mUy  & 
Community  Med..  Stritch  Sch.  of  Med.,  May- 
wood.  Ul. 

William  Standlsh  Reed,  M.D.  FACS.  Tampa, 
Florida. 

R.  J.  Reltemeler,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Internal 
Medicine,  Mayo  Graduate  School  of  Medicine, 
Unlv.  of  Minnesota.  Chairman  Dept.  Internal 
Medicine,  Mayo  Clinic. 

Joseph  J.  Rlcotta,  MX).,  FACXXJ,  Med. 
School.  State  Unlv.  of  N.Y..  Buffalo. 

Jules  Rlvklnd,  MJ5.  FACOO,  Chm.  OB  Oyn, 
Mercy  Hosp.  Pittsburgh. 

Jonas  Robltscher,  JJ3..  MJ}..  Asst.  Prof. 
CUn.  Psychiatrv,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Sch. 
Med. 

Barbara  A.  P.  Rookett.  M.D..  Student 
Health  Services,  Emanuel  College,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Richard  R.  Romanowskl.  MJ).  FACOG. 
Med.  School,  State  Unlv.  of  N.  Y..  Buffalo. 

WUllam  W.  Rueve,  M.D.  FACOG,  Assoc. 
Prof.  Dept.  OB  Oyn,  Crelghton  Unlv.  Med. 
School.  Omaha. 

Ben  Allen  Rutledge.  M.D..  Assistant  Prof. 
Orthopedic  Surgery,  Emery  Unlv.  Medical 
School. 

Joseph  P.  Salerno.  M.D.  FACOG.  Assoc.  Prof. 
OB  Gyn,  Baylor  College  of  Med.,  Houston. 

Carl  Sarnackl,  M.D..  PACOG.  Warren. 
Michigan. 

Lester  R.  Sauvage.  Jr.  M.D.  FACS.  Dlr. 
Cardlo-Vascular  Research  Center,  Seattle, 
Chief  Children's  Surgery,  ChUdren's  Ortho- 
pedic Hosp.,  Seattle,  Assoc.  CUn.  Prof.  Unlv. 
Washington  for  Cardlo-Vascular  &  Ped. 
Surgery. 

Richard  T.  F.  Schmidt,  M.D.  FACOG,  Assoc. 
CUn.  Prof.  OB  Gyn,  Unlv.  of  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Med. 

Leonard  M.  Schuman.  M.D..  Prof,  and 
Chairman.  Dlv.  of  Epidemiology,  School  of 
Public  Health.  Unlv.  of  Minnesota. 

Adolph  Sellman.  M.D..  PACOG.  Assoc.  Prof. 
OB  Gyn.  Louisiana  State  Univ.,  Medical 
School. 

MUdred  Shelley.  M.D..  Psychiatrist,  Cleve- 
land Heights.  Ohio. 

Philip  Sheridan.  M.D.,  FACS.  Clinical  Assoc, 
Surgery,  Univ.  111.  Medical  School. 

Bernard  Slcuranza.  M.D..  FACOG.  Asst.  Dlr. 
Gynecology.  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Brooklyn. 
New  York. 

Eugene  J.  Slowlnskl.  M.D..  FACOG.  Prof. 
OB  Gyn,  New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

James  Smlggen.  M.D.,  FACOG,  Southfield. 
Michigan. 
Robert  Spencer,  M.D.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Proc- 
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tology.  Mayo  Graduate  School  of  Medicine, 
Univ.  of  Minn. 

Richard  H.  Stanton,  M.D.,  FACS,  Clin.  Prof. 
Surgery,  Tufts  Medical  School. 

Joseph  R.  Stanton.  M.D.,  FACP,  Assoc.  Clin. 
Prof,  of  Medicine.  Tufts  Medical  School. 

Bruce  W.  Stelnhauer.  M.D.,  Asst.  Prof. 
Medicine,  University  of  Michigan. 

R.    A.    Stevenson,    M.D.,    Victoria.    Texas. 

Allen  T.  Stewart,  M.D.  FACOG,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Joha  P.  Sullivan,  M.D.,  Neurologlst-ln- 
Chief,  New  England  Medical  Center,  Prof,  of 
Netirology,  Tufts  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Bernard  J.  Sullivan,  M.D.,  Laramie,  Wyo- 
ming. 

Charles  L.  Sullivan  M.D..  FACS  FACOO, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Matthew  Talty.  M.D..  FACOG,  Clin.  Assoc. 
Prof.  OB  Gyn,  Baylor  College  of  Medicine, 
Houston. 

James  Tate  Thlgpen,  M.D..  Univ.  of  Miss. 
Med.  Center,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Leslie  Tisdall,  M.D.,  FACOG,  Dlr.  of  Gyne- 
cology, St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

Robert  G.  Tompkins,  M.D.,  FACP,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Bane  Travis,  M.D.  FACOO.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Jack  L.  Turner,  M.D.,  FACOG.  FACS,  Asst, 
CUn.  Prof.  OB  Gyn.  Univ.  of  Texas,  South- 
western Med.  School.  Dallas. 

Gloria  Marie  VoUni.  M.D..  Wllmette,  111. 
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I.  the  hcmanity  of  the  unborn  offspring 
OF  human  parents  has  been  the  critical 

ISStlE     IN     lower     federal     COtTRT     ABORTION 

cases 

The  immediate  and  Intended  consequence 
of  an  Induced  abortion  is  the  destruction  of 
life  of  the  unborn.  It  Is  In  the  light  of  this 
reality  that  this  Court  must  consider  and  de- 
cide the  profound  and  far-reaching  Issues 
In  these  abortion  cases. 

The  amici  are  concerned  physicians,  many 
of  whom  are  fellows  of  the  American  College 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  (FACOG) ,  who 
urge  this  Coiu-t  to  consider  the  current  medi- 
cal and  scientific  evidence  of  the  humanity 
of  the  unborn  which  Is  contained  In  this 
Brief. 

The  amici  also  urge  this  Court  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  section  of  this 
Brief  concerning  the  medical  complications 
of  legally  Induced  abortions.  Any  considera- 
tion of  the  "safety"  of  legally  Induced  abor- 
tions must  consider  the  full  range  of  medi- 
cal complications  including  early  and  late 
physical  and  psychological  complications,  as 
well  as  maternal  and  child  mortality. 

The  Courts  below  reached  their  conclu- 
sions without  considering  whether  the  vic- 
tim. I.e.  the  unborn,  of  the  abortion  has 
constitutionally  protected  rights.  In  Roe  v. 
Wode.i  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Texas,  without  once  mention- 
ing, discussing  or  considering  whether  the 
unborn  is  a  "person"  under  the  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments,  or  otherwise  has 
legally  protected  Interests  Involved,  con- 
cluded that  the  Texas  Abortion  Laws  must 
be  declared  unconstitutional  because  they 
deprive  single  women  and  married  couples  of 
their  right,  secured  by  the  Ninth  Amend- 
ment, to  choose  whether  to  have  children." 

In  Doe  V.  Bolton,-  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia  touched, 
but  only  In  passing,  upon  the  primary  issue 
in  this  litigation,  i.e.  the  legal  "personality" 
of  the  unborn  for  constitutional  purposes. 
At  one  point  In  the  opinion,  the  Court  wrote 
that  It  did  not  ".  .  .  (posit)  the  existence  of 
a  new  being  with  its  own  Identity  and  fed- 
eral constitutional  rights,  .  .  ."  ^  Elsewhere 
in  the  opinion  the  Court,  In  denying  a  re- 
consideration of  the  Court's  previous  order 
revoking  another's  appointment  as  guardian 
ad  litem  for  the  unborn  person,  wrote  that 
".  .  .  the  Court  does  not  postulate  the  exist- 
ence cf  a  new  being  with  federal  constitu- 
tional rights  at  any  time  during  gestation". 

The  Bolton  Court  was  thus  able  to  con- 
clude that,  while  procedures  for  obtaining 
an  abortion  may  be  controlled,  the  "reasons 
for  which  an  abortion  may  be  obtained"  may 
not  be  regulated  "because  such  action  un- 
duly restricts  a  decision  sheltered  by  the 
constitutional  right  to  privacy".* 

The  Bolton  Court  did  point  out  that  once 
conception  has  occurred  and  the  embryo 
has  formed,  ".  .  .  the  decision  to  abort  its 
development  cannot  be  considered  a  purely 
private  one  affecting  only  husband  and  wife, 
man  and  woman".' 

Other  three-Judge  federal  courts  presented 
with  the  same  clash  of  "rights"  between 
mother  and  the  unborn  have  not  Ignored  the 
developments  of  many  areas  of  the  law  which 
have  fotmd  legal  rights  In  the  unborn.  For 
example,  In  Steinberg  v.  Brown*  the  majority 
gave  careful  consideration  to  both  the  rights 
of  the  woman  and  the  unborn,  and  concluded 
that  ".  .  .  the  state  has  a  legitimate  Interest 
to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an 
embryonic  or  fetal  organism  an  opportunity 
to  survive." '  This  Court  concluded  that  the 
state  did  have  that  right  ".  .  .  and  on  balance 
It  Is  superior  to  the  claimed  right  of  a  preg- 
nant woman  or  anyone  else  to  destroy  the 
fetus  except  when  necessary  to  preserve  her 
own  life."* 

In  Rosen  v.  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Med- 
ical Examiners »  the  Court  recognized  that  It 
was  not  dealing  merely  with  the  question 
whether  a  woman  has  a  generalized  right  to 
choose  whether  to  bear  children  ".  .  .  but  In- 


stead with  the  more  complicated  question 
whether  a  pregnant  woman  has  the  right  to 
cause  the  abortion  of  the  embryo  or  fetus  she 
carries  In  her  womb." '»  Without  deciding 
whether  the  unborn  per  se  is  a  person  pro- 
tected by  the  constitution  since  that  was 
not  the  Issue  that  Court  faced,  the  Rosen 
Court  concluded  that  the  state  of  Louisiana 
had  intended  to  and  could  legitimately  pro- 
tect fetal  life  against  destruction." 

In  Corkcy  v.  Edwards "  the  Court  con- 
cluded also  that  the  Issue  Involved  ultimately 
a  consideration  of  more  than  Just  the  issue 
of  whether  a  woman  has  a  right  not  to  bear 
children : 

"The  basic  distinction  between  a  decision 
whether  to  t>ear  children  which  Is  made  be- 
fore conception  and  one  which  Is  made  after 
conception  is  that  the  first  contemplates  the 
creation  of  a  new  human  organism,  but  the 
latter  contemplates  the  destruction  of  such 
an  organism  already  created."  " 

Finding  protection  of  fetal  life  an  adequate 
state  Interest  in  invading  the  woman's 
claimed  right  of  privacy,  the  Corkey  Court 
concluded : 

"To  determine  the  state  Interest  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  choose  between  extreme  posi- 
tions. Whether  poE.sessing  a  soul  from  the 
moment  of  conception  or  mere  protoplasm, 
the  fertilized  egg  is.  we  think,  unique  as  a 
physical  entity',  Lucas,  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Limitations  of  the  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  State  Abortion  Statutes, 
46  N.  C.  L.  Rev.  730,  744  (1968»,  with  the 
potential  to  become  a  person.  Whatever  that 
entity  Is,  the  state  has  chosen  to  protect  Its 
very  existence.  The  state's  power  to  protect 
chUdren  Is  a  well  established  constitutional 
maxim.  See,  Shelton  v.  Tuckrr.  364  U.S.  479, 
485.  81  S.  Ct.  247,  5  L.  Ed.  2d  231  (I960): 
Prince  v.  Massachusetts.  321  US.  158.  at  166- 
168,  64  S.  Ct.  438.  88  L.  Ed.  645.  That  this 
power  should  be  used  to  protect  a  fertilized 
egg  or  embryo  or  fetus  during  the  period  of 
gestation  embodies  no  logical  Inttrmity.  but 
would  seemingly  fall  within  the  "plenary 
power  of  government'.  Poe  v.  Vllman.  367  U.S. 
497,  at  539,  81  S.  Ct.  1752,  6  L.  Ed.  2d  989 
I  Harlan,  J.,  dissenting) .  That  there  is  a  state 
UUerest  has  until  recent'y  been  taken  for 
granted.  History  sides  with  the  state."  " 

Even  this  brief  review  of  five  federal  de- 
cisions Involving  the  constitutionality  of 
state  abortion  laws  makes  it  clear  that 
whether  or  not  the  Court  considers  the  de- 
veloping humanity  of  the  unborn  Is  critical 
in  its  resolution  of  the  Issues.'^ 

The  amici  therefore  ask  this  Court  to  con- 
sider the  material  in  this  Brief  concerning 
the  modern  medical  discoveries  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  unborn. 

An  expansion  of  the  right  to  privacy  to  In- 
clude the  right  of  a  woman  to  have  an  abor- 
tion without  considering  the  interests  of  the 
unborn  person  decides  this  question  against 
the  unborn.  The  necessary  consequence  of 
that  expansion  would  be  a  direct  and  un- 
avoidable conflict  between  the  unborn  per- 
son's right  to  life  and  the  woman's  extended 
right  of  privacy.  Assuming  such  a  conflict.  It 
Is  the  position  of  the  amici  that  the  more 
fundamental  and  established  of  the  conflict- 
ing rights  must  prevail  where  they  clash.  The 
right  to  life  Is  most  certalnlv  the  most 
fundamental  and  established  of  the  rights 
Involved  In  the  cases  facing  the  Court  today. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Roe  v.  Wade,  314  F.  Supp,  1217  (1970)  at 
1221  (N.D.Tex.  1970). 

'Doe  v.  Bolton,  319  P.  Supp.  1048  (N.  D. 
Qa,  1970). 

'Ibid.  p.  1055. 

*  Ibid.  p.  1076. 

'Ibid.  p.  1055. 

•321  P.  Supp.  741  (N.  D.  Ohio  1870)  (J. 
Green  dissenting). 

'  Ibid.  p.  746. 

«/bfd.  p.  746. 

•318  P.  Supp.  1217  (E.  D.  Louisiana  1970) 
(J.  Casslbry  dissenting) . 

">  Ibid.  p.  1223. 
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■■  Ibid.  p.  1225. 

'2  Corkey  v.  Edwards,  322  F.  Supp.  1248  (N. 
D.  North  Carolina  1971 ) . 

"Ibid.  p.  1252. 

"  Ibid.  p.  1253. 

'Even  the  Bolton  Court  preserved  the 
Georgia  statute  after  alluding  in  Its  decision 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  life  after  conception, 
thus  making  any  decision  involving  abortion 
one  affecting  the  state  since  It  involved  de- 
veloping human  life. 

II.  the  unborn   offspring   of   human  par- 
ents IS   AN   autonomous    HUMAN    BEING  ■ 

Even  before  Implantation  in  the  wall  of  the 
uterus  the  unborn  child  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  pregnant  state  In  the  ma- 
ternal metabolism  (1).  The  child  whose  tis- 
sue is  antlgenically  different  from  the  mother 
sets  up  protective  mechanisms  to  prevent 
maternal  immunologic  responses  from  caus- 
ing fetal  distress  (2) .  The  newly  formed  child 
has  a  remarkable  degree  of  metabolic  auto- 
nomy (3).  For  example,  the  fetal  endocrine 
system  functions  autonomously  (4) . 

The  recent  recognition  of  this  autonomy 
has  led  to  the  development  of  new  medical 
specialties  concerning  the  unborn  child  from 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  pregnancy  (56). 

Modern  obstetrics  has  discarded  as  un- 
scientific the  concept  that  the  child  in  the 
womb  is  but  tissue  of  the  mother.  As  Dr.  H. 
M.  I.  Llley.  the  New  Zealand  pediatrician,  and 
research  assistant  to  her  famous  husband,  Dr. 
Albert  Llley  who  perfected  the  Intrauterlzie 
transfusion,  has  said: 

•Another  medical  fallacy  that  modern  ob- 
stetrics discards  Is  the  idea  that  the  preg- 
nant woman  can  be  treated  as  a  patient 
al:ne.  No  problem  in  fetal  health  or  disease 
can  any  longer  be  considered  In  isolation.  At 
tho  very  leaft  two  people  are  ip.volved.  the 
m  jther  and  her  child."  (5  at  p.  207.) 

The  courts  h?.ve  also  abandoned  that  con- 
ceit (7) : 

We  ought  to  be  safe  in  this  respect  In 
sa/lng  that  legal  separability  should  begin 
where  there  :s  biological  separability.  We 
know  somet  img  more  of  the  actual  process 
of  concepticn  and  foetal  development  nov,- 
than  when  ;ome  of  the  common  law  cases 
were  decided;  and  what  we  knew  makes  it 
possible  to  demonstrate  clearly  that  separa- 
bility begins  at  conception. 

The  mother's  biological  contribution  from 
conception  on  is  nourishment  and  protec- 
tion; but  the  foetus  has  become  a  separate 
organism  and  remains  so  throughout  Its  lire. 
That  it  may  not  live  if  its  protection  and 
nourishment  are  cut  off  earlier  than  the 
viable  stage  of  Its  development  is  not  to 
destroy  its  separabllliy:  it  Is  rather  to  de- 
scribe the  conditions  under  which  life  will 
not  continue." 

Yet  the  attack  on  the  statutes  below  as- 
sumes this  discredited  scientific  concept  and 
argues  that  a'oorttons  should  be  considered 
no  differently  than  any  medical  measure 
taken  to  protect  maternal  health  (see  Texas 
appellant's  brief,  pp.  94-98),  thus  completelv 
Ignoring  the  developing  human  being  in  the 
mother's  womb. 

It  is  our  task  In  the  next  subsections  to 
show  how  clearly  and  conclusively  modern 
science — embryology,  fetology,  genetics,  per- 
inatology, all  of  biology — establishes  the  hu- 
manity of  the  unborn  child.  We  submit  that 
the  data  not  only  shows  the  constitutionality 
of  the  legislatures  effort  to  save  the  unborn 
from  indiscriminate  extermination,  but  in 
fact  suggests  a  duty  to  do  so.  We  submit  also 
that  no  physician  who  understands  this  will 
ar?i;e  that  the  law  Is  vague,  uncertain  or 
overbroad  for  he  will  understand  that  the 
law  calls  upon  him  to  exercise  his  art  for  the 
benefit  of  his  two  patients;  mother  and 
child. 

A.  The  Unborn  Person  Is  Also  a  Patient 
From  conception  the  child  Is  a  complex, 
dynamic,    rapidly   growing   organism.    By   a 
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natural  and  continuous  process  the  single 
fertilized  ovum  will,  over  approximately  nine 
months,  develop  into  the  trillions  of  cells  of 
the  newborn.  The  natural  end  of  the  sperm 
and  ovum  Is  death  unless  fertilization  oc- 
curs. At  fertilization  a  new  and  unique  being 
Is  created  which,  although  receiving  one- 
half  of  Its  chromosomes  from  each  parent, 
is  really  unlike  either  (8)  (6)  (9)  (10  at  p. 
18). 

About  seven  to  nine  days  after  conception, 
when  there  are  already  several  hundred  cells 
of  the  new  Individual  formed,  contact  with 
the  uterus  is  made  and  Implantation  begins. 
Blood  cells  begin  at  17  days  and  a  heart  as 
early  as  18  days.  This  embryonic  heart  which 
begins  as  a  simple  tube  starts  Irregular 
pulsations  at  24  days,  which,  in  about  one 
week,  smooth  into  a  rhythmic  contraction 
and  expansion  (8)    (9)    (10)    (6). 

Straus,  et  al.  have  shown  that  the  ECG 
on  a  23  mm  embryo  (7.6  weeks)  presents  the 
existence  of  a  functionally  complete  cardiac 
system  and  the  possible  existence  of  a  Myo- 
neural or  humoral  regulatory  mechanism. 
All  the  classic  elements  of  the  adult  ECG 
were  seen  (11).  Marcel  and  Exchaquet  ob- 
served occasional  contractions  of  the  heart 
in  a  6  mm  (2  week)  embryo.  They  also  ob- 
tained tracing  exhibiting  the  classical  ele- 
ments of  the  ECG  tracings  of  an  adult  In  a 
16  mm  embryo  (5  weeks)    (12). 

One  commentator  h£is  Indicated  that  about 
4  days  postconception  under  a  special  micro- 
scope the  prospective  sex  can  already  be 
determined  (10  at  p.  23) . 

Commencing  at  18  days  the  developmental 
emphasis  Is  on  the  nervous  system  even 
though  other  vital  organs,  such  as  the  heart, 
are  commencing  development  at  the  same 
time.  Such  early  development  Is  necessary 
since  the  nervous  system  Integrates  the  ac- 
tion of  all  other  systems.  By  the  end  of  the 
20th  day  the  foundation  of  the  child's  brain, 
spinal  cord  and  entire  nervous  system  will 
have  been  established.  By  the  6th  week  after 
conception  this  system  will  have  developed 
so  well  that  It  is  controlling  movements  of 
the  baby's  muscles,  even  though  the  woman 
may  not  be  aware  that  she  Is  pregnant.  By 
the  33rd  day  the  cerebral  cortex,  that  part 
of  the  central  nervous  system  that  governs 
motor  activity  as  well  as  Intellect  may  be 
seen  (8)   (13)   (10). 

The  baby's  eyes  begin  to  form  at  19  days. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  foundation 
of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  nerves  and  sense 
organs  Is  completely  formed.  By  28  davs  the 
embryo  has  the  building  blocks  for  40  pairs 
of  muscles  situated  from  the  base  of  Its 
skull  to  the  lower  end  of  its  spinal  column. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  child  has 
completed  the  period  of  relatively  greatest 
size  increase  and  the  greatest  physical  change 
of  a  lifetime.  He  or  she  Is  ten  thousand  times 
larger  than  the  fertilized  egg  and  will  Increase 
its  weight  six  billion  times  by  birth,  having 
in  only  the  first  month  gone  from  the  one 
cell  state  to  millions  of  cells  (8)  (9)  (10)  (6) 
(13).  (See  Pig.  1.) 

Shettles  and  Rugh  describe  this  first  month 
of  development  as  follows : 

"This,  then,  Is  the  great  planning  period, 
when  out  of  apparently  nothing  comes  evi- 
dence of  a  well  Integrated  individual,  who 
will  form  along  certain  well-tried  patterns, 
but  who  will.  In  the  end,  be  distinguishable 
from  every  other  human  being  by  virtue  of 
ultra  microscopic  chromosomal  differences." 
(10  at  p.  36.) 

By  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  the 
unborn  child;  small  as  It  Is,  looks  distinctly 
human.  (See  Fig.  1.)  Yet,  by  this  time  the 
child's  mother  Is  not  even  aware  that  she  Is 
pregnant  (6). 

As  Shettles  and  Rugh  state: 

"And  as  for  the  question,  'when  does  the 
embryo  become  human?"  the  answer  Is  that 
It  always  had  human  potential,  and  no  other, 
from  the  Instant  the  sperm  and  the  egg  came 
together  because  of  Its  chromosomes."  (Em- 
phasis In  original.)    (10  at  p.  40.) 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  child  Is 


about  >4  of  an  Inch  In  length.  At  30  days  the 
primary  brain  Is  present  and  the  eyes,  ears 
and  nasal  organs  have  started  to  form.  Al- 
though the  heart  Is  still  Incomplete,  It  Is 
beating  regularly  and  pumping  blood  cells 
through  a  closed  vascular  system  (8).  The 
child  and  mother  do  not  exchange  blood,  the 
child  having  from  a  very  early  point  In  its 
development  its  own  an(3  complete  vascular 
system  (8)    (9)   (10)    (12)    (13) 

Earliest  reflexes  begin  as  early  as  the  42nd 
day.  The  male  penis  begins  to  form.  The  child 
Is  almost  Va  Inch  long  and  cartilage  has  be- 
gun to  develop    (8)    (9).   [See  Fig.  2.) 

Even  at  5'2  weeks  the  fetal  heartbeat  is 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  an  adult  m 
general  configuration  (12)  (13).  The  energy 
output  Is  about  20 ^r  that  of  the  adult,  but 
the  fetal  heart  is  functionally  complete  and 
normal  by  7  weeks  (12)  (13).  Shettles  and 
Rugh  describe  the  child  at  this  point  of  Its 
development  as  a  1-lnch  miniature  doll  with 
a  large  head,  but  gracefully  formed  arms  and 
legs  and  an  unmlstakablv  human  face  (10  at 
p.  54).  [See  Fig.  21 

By  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  we  see  a 
well  proportioned  small  scale  baby.  In  Its 
seventh  week,  it  bears  the  familiar  external 
features  and  all  the  internal  organs  of  the 
adult,  even  though  It  Is  less  than  an  Inch 
long  and  weighs  only  l/30th  of  an  ounce. 
The  body  has  become  nicely  rounded,  padded 
with  muscles  and  covered  by  a  thin  skin. 
The  arms  are  only  as  long  as  printed  exclama- 
tion marks,  and  have  hands  with  fingers  and 
thumbs.  The  slower  growing  legs  have  rec- 
ognizable knees,  ankles  and  toes  (8)  (9)  (10) 
(6).  [See  Figs.  3  and  41 

The  new  body  not  only  exists.  It  also  func- 
tions. The  brain  in  configuration  Is  already 
like  the  adult  brain  and  sends  out  Impulses 
that  coordinate  the  function  of  the  other 
organs.  The  brain  waves  have  been  noted  at 
43  days  [14].  The  heart  beats  sturdily.  The 
stomach  produces  digestive  Juices.  The  liver 
manufactures  blood  cells  and  the  kidneys 
begin  to  function  by  extracting  uric  acid 
from  the  child's  blood  (13)  (49) .  The  muscles 
of  the  arms  and  body  can  already  be  set 
In  motion  (15) . 

After  the  eighth  week  no  further  prlmordla 
will  form;  everything  Is  already  present  that 
will  be  found  In  the  full  term  baby  (10  at 
p.  71).  As  one  author  describes  this  period: 

"A  human  face  with  eyelids  half  closed 
as  they  are  in  someone  who  Is  about  to  fall 
asleep.  Hands  that  soon  will  begin  to  grip, 
feet  trying  their  first  gentle  kicks."  (10  at 
p.  71) 

From  this  point  until  adulthood,  when 
full  growth  is  achieved  somewhere  between 
25  and  27  years,  the  changes  in  the  body  will 
be  mainly  In  dimension  and  In  gradual  re- 
finement of  the  working  parts  (8)    (46) . 

The  development  of  the  child,  while  very 
rapid,  is  also  very  specific.  The  genetic  pat- 
tern set  down  In  the  first  day  of  life  Instructs 
the  development  of  a  specific  anatomy.  The 
ears  are  formed  by  seven  weeks  and  are 
specific,  and  may  resemble  a  family  pattern 
(16).  The  lines  in  the  hands  start  to  be 
engraved  by  eight  v.-esks  and  remain  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  Individual  (45)  (49). 
[See  Fig  31 

The  primitive  skeletal  system  has  com- 
pletely developed  by  the  end  of  six  weeks 
(8)  (9).  This  marks  the  e:id  of  the  child's 
embryonic  (from  Greek,  to  swell  or  teem 
within)  period.  From  this  point,  the  child 
will  be  called  a  fetus  (Latin,  young  one  or 
offspring)  (9).  [See  Fig  21 

In  the  third  month,  the  child  becomes 
very  active.  By  the  end  of  the  month  he  can 
kick  his  legs,  turn  his  feet,  curl  and  fan  his 
toes,  make  a  fist,  move  his  thumb,  bend  his 
wrist,  turn  his  head,  squint,  frown,  open  his 
mouth,  press  his  lips  tightly  together  (15). 
He  can  swallow  and  diink  the  amniotic  fluid 
that  surrounds  him.  Thumb  sucking  is  first 
noted  at  this  age.  The  first  respiratory 
motions  move  fluid  in  and  out  of  his  lungs 
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with  Inhaling  and  exhaling  respiratory  move- 
ments (13)    (15).   [See  Fig.  5) 

The  movement  of  the  child  has  been  re- 
corded at  this  early  stage  by  placing  delicate 
shock  recording  devices  on  the  mother's 
abdomen  and  direct  observations  have  been 
made  by  the  famous  embryologlst,  Daven- 
port Hooker,  M.D.  Over  the  last  thirty  years. 
Dr.  Hooker  has  recorded  the  movement  of 
the  child  on  film,  some  as  early  as  six  weeks 
of  age.  His  films  show  that  prenatal  be- 
havior develops  la  an  orderly  progression 
(16)  (17)  (18). 

The  prerequisites  for  motion  are  muscles 
and  nerves.  In  the  sixth  to  seventh  week, 
nerves  and  muscles  work  together  for  the 
lirst  time  (8).  If  the  area  of  the  lips,  the 
first  to  become  sensitive  to  touch,  Is  gently 
stroked,  the  child  responds  by  bending  the 
upper  body  to  one  side  and  making  a  quick 
backward  motion  with  his  arms.  This  Is 
called  a  total  pattern  resp>onse  because  It 
Involves  most  of  the  body,  rather  than  a  local 
part.  Localized  and  more  appropriate  reac- 
tions such  as  swallowing  follow  In  the  third 
month.  By  the  begmnlng  of  the  ninth  week, 
the  baby  moves  spontaneously  without  being 
touched.  Sometimes  his  whole  body  swings 
back  and  forth  for  a  few  moments.  By  eight 
and  a  half  weeks  the  eyelids  and  the  palms 
of  the  hands  become  sensitive  to  touch.  If 
the  eyelid  Is  stroked,  the  child  squints.  On 
stroking  the  palm,  the  fingers  close  Into  a 
small  fist  (17)  (15)  (13)  (64). 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  weeks,  the  child's 
activity  leaps  ahead.  Now  if  the  forehead 
Is  touched,  he  may  turn  his  head  away  and 
pucker  up  his  brow  and  frown.  He  now 
has  full  use  of  his  arms  and  can  bend 
the  elbow  and  wTist  independently.  In  the 
same  week,  the  entire  body  becomes  sensi- 
tive to  touch  (7)    (15t.  (See  Fig.  6| 

The  twelfth  week  brings  a  whole  new 
range  of  responses.  The  baby  can  now  move 
his  thumb  In  opposition  to  his  fingers.  He 
now  swallows  regularly.  He  can  pull  up  his 
upper  Up;  the  initial  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sucking  reflex  (5).  By  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  week,  the  quality  of  muscular 
response  is  altered.  It  is  no  longer  mario- 
nette-like or  mechanical — the  movements  are 
now  graceful  and  fluid,  as  they  are  In  the 
newborn.  The  child  is  active  and  the  reflexes 
are  becoming  more  vigorous.  All  this  is  before 
the  mother  feels  any  movement  (5)  (64). 
(See  Pigs.  5  and  7] 

The  phenomenon  of  "quickening"  reflects 
maternal  sensitivity  and  not  fetal  compe- 
tence.' Dr.  Hooker  states  that  fetal  activity 
occurs  at  a  very  early  age  normally  In  utero 
and  some  women  may  feel  it  as  early  as 
thirteen  weeks.  Others  feel  very  little  as  late 
as  twenty  weeks  and  some  are  always  anxious 
because  they  do  not  perceive  movement 
(17). 
Dr.  Llley  states: 

"Historically  'quickening'  was  supposed  to 
delineate  the  time  when  the  fetus  became 
an  Independent  human  being  possessed  of  a 
soul.  Now.  however,  we  know  that  while  he 
may  have  been  too  small  to  make  his  motions 
felt,  the  unborn  baby  is  active  and  Inde- 
pendent long  before  his  mother  feels  him. 
Quickening  is  a  maternal  sensitivity  and  de- 
pends on  the  mother's  own  fat,  the  position 
of  the  placenta  and  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  unborn  child."   (5  at  pp.  37,  38) 

Every  child  shows  a  distinct  Individuality 
In  his  behavior  by  the  end  of  the  third 
month.  This  Is  because  the  actual  structure 
of  the  muscles  varies  from  baby  to  baby.  The 
alignment  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  for 
example,  follow  an  Inherited  pattern.  The 
facial  expressions  of  the  baby  in  his  third 
month  are  already  similar  to  the  facial  ex- 
pression of  his  parents  (13)  (14)  (49).  [See 
Figs.  5  and  7] 

Dr.  Arnold  Oesell  states  that:  "By  the  end 
of  the  first  trimester  (12th  week)  the  fetus 
Is   a   sentient   moving   being.   We   need   not 
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pause  to  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
psychic  attributes  but  we  may  assert  that 
the  organization  of  his  psychosomatic  self 
Is  now  well  under  way. "  (49  at  p.  65) 

Further  refinements  are  noted  in  the  third 
month.  The  fingernails  appear.  The  child's 
face  becomes  much  prettier.  His  eyes,  previ- 
ously far  apart,  now  move  closer  together. 
The  eyelids  close  over  the  eyes.  Sexual  dlfler- 
entiatlon  is  appmrent  in  both  internal  and 
external  sex  organs,  and  primitive  eggs  and 
sperm  are  formed.  The  vocal  cords  are  com- 
pleted. In  the  absence  of  air  they  cannot 
produce  sound;  the  child  cannot  cry  aloud 
until  birth,  although  he  is  capable  of  crj-lng 
before  (8)  (13)  (9)  (5). 

Dr.  Liley  relates  the  experience  of  a  doctor 
who  Injected  an  air  bubble  Into  unborn 
baby's  (eight  months)  amniotic  sac  in  an 
attempt  to  locate  the  placenta  on  x-ray.  It 
so  happened  that  the  air  bubble  covered  the 
tinborn  baby's  face.  The  moment  the  unborn 
child  had  air  to  inhale,  his  vocal  cords  be- 
came operative  and  his  crying  became  audible 
to  all  present,  including  the  physician  and 
technical  help.  The  mother  telephoned  the 
doctor  later  to  report  that  whenever  she  lay 
down  to  sleep,  the  air  bubble  got  over  the 
unborn  baby's  face  and  he  was  crying  so 
loudly  he  was  keeping  both  her  and  her  hus- 
band awake   (5  at  p.  50)    (15  at  p.  75). 

The  taste  buds  and  salivary  glands  develop 
in  this  month,  as  do  the  digestive  glands  in 
the  stomach.  When  the  t>aby  swallows  amni- 
otic fluid,  its  contents  are  utilized  by  the 
child.  The  chUd  starts  to  urinate  (8)    (13) 

(19). 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  week, 
the  child  grows  very  rapidly  (50).  His  weight 
Increases  six  times,  and  he  grows  to  eight 
to  ten  Inches  In  height.  For  this  Incredible 
growth  spurt  the  child  needs  oxygen  and 
food.  This  he  receives  from  his  mother 
through  the  placental  attachment — much 
like  he  receives  food  from  her  alter  he  is 
born.  His  dependence  does  not  end  with  ex- 
pulsion Into  the  external  environment  (8i 
(9)  (13)  (6)  (10).  We  now  know  that  the 
placenta  belongs  to  the  baby,  not  the  mother, 
as  was  long  thought  (5).  [See  Fig.  8] 

In  the  fifth  month,  the  baby  gains  two 
Inches  m  height  and  ten  ounces  in  weight. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  he  will  be  about 
one  foot  tall  and  will  weigh  one  pound.  Fine 
baby  hair  begins  to  grow  on  his  eyebrows 
and  on  his  head  and  a  fringe  of  eyelashes 
appear.  Most  of  the  skeleton  hardens.  The 
baby's  muscles  become  much  stronger,  and 
as  the  child  becomes  larger  his  mother  fin- 
ally perceives  his  many  activities  (8).  The 
child's  mother  comes  to  recognize  the  move- 
ment and  can  feel  the  baby's  head,  arms  and 
legs.  She  may  even  perceive  a  rhythmic  Jolt- 
ing movement — fifteen  to  thirty  per  minute. 
This  is  due  to  the  child  hiccoughing  (13)  (5) 
(6).  The  doctor  can  already  hear  the  heart- 
beat with  his  stethoscope  (8)  (13)  (6).  (See 
Pigs.  9  and  10) 

The  baby  sleeps  and  wakes  Just  as  It  will 
after  birth  (63)  (5).  When  he  sleeps  he 
tavariably  settles  Into  his  favorite  position 
called  his  "lie".  Each  baby  has  a  character- 
istic lie  (5).  When  he  awakens  he  moves 
about  freely  In  the  buoyant  fiuld  turning 
from  side  to  side,  and  frequently  head  over 
heel.  Sometimes  his  head  will  be  up  and 
sometimes  It  wUl  be  down.  He  may  some- 
times be  aroused  from  sleep  by  external 
vibrations.  He  may  wake  up  from  a  loud  tap 
on  the  tub  when  his  mother  Is  taking  a 
bath.  A  loud  concert  or  the  vibrations  of  a 
washing  machine  may  also  stir  him  Into 
activity  (13).  The  child  hears  and  recognizes 
his  mother's  voice  before  birth  (19)  (20). 
Movements  of  the  mother,  whether  locomo- 
tive, cardiac  or  respiratory,  are  communi- 
cated to  the  child  ( 19 ) . 

In  the  sixth  month,  the  baby  will  grow 
about  two  more  Inches,  to  become  fourteen 
inches  tall.  He  will  also  begin  to  accumu- 
late a  little  fat  under  his  skin  and  will  In- 
crease his  weight  to  a  pound  and  three- 
quarters.  This  month  the  permanent  teeth 


buds  come  In  high  In  the  gums  behind  the 
milk  teeth.  Now  his  closed  eyelids  will  open 
and  close,  and  his  eyes  look  up,  down  and 
sideways.  Dr.  LUey  feels  that  the  child  may 
perceive  light  through  the  abdominal  wall 
(20) .  Dr.  Still  has  noted  that  electroencepha- 
lographic  waves  have  been  obtained  in  forty- 
three  to  forty-five  day  old  fetuses,  and  so 
conscious  experience  is  possible  after  this 
date  (14). 

The  electrophysiologic  rhythm  develops 
early.  Detailed  EEO  tracings  have  been  taken 
directly  from  the  head  end  of  the  16mm 
(crown  rump)  human  embryo  at  40-odd 
days  of  gestation  In  Japan  (172). 
As  one  writer  said : 

•Thus  at  an  early  prenatal  stage  of  life 
the  EEO  reflects  a  distinctly  individual  pat- 
tern that  soon  becomes  truly  personalized." 
(173) 

In  the  sixth  month,  the  chUd  develops  a 
strong  muscular  grip  with  his  hands.  He  also 
starts  to  breathe  regularly  and  can  mam- 
taln  respiratory  response  for  twenty-four 
hours  if  born  prematurely.  He  may  even  have 
a  slim  chance  of  surviving  In  an  Incubator, 
rhe  youngest  children  known  to  survive  were 
t)€tween  twenty  to  twenty-flve  weeks  old 
(13).  The  concept  of  viability  Is  not  a  static 
one.  Dr.  Andre  Hellegers  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity states  that  10%  of  chUdren  born  be- 
tween twenty  weelis  and  twenty-foi'.r  weeks 
gestation  wUl  survive  (44A  and  44B).  Mod- 
ern medical  Intensive  therapy  has  salvaged 
many  chUdren  that  would  have  been  con- 
sidered non-viable  only  a  few  years  ago. 
The  concept  of  an  artificial  placenta  may 
be  a  reality  In  the  near  future  and  will  push 
the  date  of  vlabUlty  back  even  further,  and 
perhaps  to  the  earliest  stages  of  gestation 
(43)  (48).  After  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight 
weeks  the  child's  chances  of  survival  are 
much  greater. 

Our  review  has  covered  the  first  six  months 
of  life.  By  this  time  the  Individuality  of  this 
human  being  U  clear  to  all  unbiased  ob- 
servers. Dr.  Arnold  Oesell  has  said: 

"Our  own  repeated  observation  of  a  large 
group  of  fetal  Infants  (an  Individual  born 
and  living  at  any  time  prior  to  forty  weeks 
gestation)  left  us  with  no  doubt  that  psy- 
chologically they  were  Individuals.  Just  as 
no  two  looked  alike,  so  no  two  behaved 
precisely  alike.  One  was  Impassive  when 
another  was  alert  Even  among  the  young- 
est there  were  discernible  differences  In 
vividness,  reactivity  and  responsiveness. 
These  were  genuine  individual  differences, 
already  prophetic  of  the  diversity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  human  famUy."  (49  at  p.  172) 
B.  The  Doctor  Treats  the  Unborn  Just  as 
He  Does  Any  Patient 
When  one  views  the  present  state  of  medi- 
cal science,  we  find  that  the  artificial  dis- 
tinction between  bom  and  unborn  has  van- 
ished. As  Dr.  Llley  says: 

"In  assessing  fetal  health,  the  doctor  now 
watches  changes  In  maternal  function  very 
carefully,  for  he  has  learned  that  It  Is  actu- 
ally the  mother  who  Is  a  passive  carrier, 
while  the  fetus  Is  very  largely  in  charge  of 
the  pregnancy."  (5  at  p.  202)    (65) 

The  new  specialty  of  fetology  Is  being  re- 
placed by  a  newer  specialty  called  perinatol- 
ogy which  cares  for  Its  patients  from  concep- 
tion to  about  one  year  of  extrauterine  exist- 
ence (56).  The  Cumulative  Index  Medlcus 
for  1969  contains  over  1400  separate  articles 
In  fetology.  For  the  physician,  the  life  proc- 
ess Is  a  contmuoxis  one,  and  observation  of 
the  patient  must  start  at  the  earliest  period 
ofUfe.  (See  42  U.S.C.  289(d).) 

A  large  number  of  sophisticated  tools  have 
been  developed  that  now  allow  the  physician 
to  observe  and  measure  the  child's  reactions 
from  as  early  as  ten  weeks.  At  ten  weeks  It  Is 
possible  to  obtain  the  electrocardiogram  of 
the  unborn  child  (22)  (11)  (12),  At  this  stage 
also  the  heart  sounds  can  be  detected  with 
new  ultrasonic  techniques  (45).  The  heart 
has  already  been  pumping  large  volumes  of 
blood  to  the  fast  growing  child  for  six  weeks. 
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With  present  day  technology,  the  heart  of 
the  child  is  now  monitored  during  critical 
periods  of  the  pregnancy  by  special  elec- 
tronic devices.  Including  radlotelemetry  (23) 
(60).  Computer  analysis  of  the  child's  EOG 
has  been  devised  and  promises  more  accu- 
rate monitoring  and  evaluation  of  fetal  dis- 
tress (14).  A  number  of  abnormal  electro- 
cardiographic patterns  have  been  found  be- 
fore birth.  These  patterns  forewarn  the  phy- 
sician of  trouble  after  delivery  (57)  (58)  (62) . 
Analysis  of  heart  sounds  through  phono- 
cardiography Is  also  being  done  (25)  (53). 

With  the  new  optical  equipment,  a  physi- 
cian can  now  look  at  the  amniotic  fluid 
through  the  cervical  canal  and  predict  life- 
threatening  problems  that  are  reflected  by  a 
change  \n  the  fluid's  color  and  turbidity  (26) 
(27).  In  the  future,  the  physician  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  look  directly  at  the 
growing  child  using  new  fiber  optic  devices 
(through  a  small  puncture  in  the  uterus) 
and  thereby  diagnose  and  prescribe  specific 
treatment  to  heal  or  prevent  Illness  or  de- 
formity (21)   (55). 

For  the  cMld  with  severe  anemia,  the  phy- 
sician now  gives  blood,  using  an  unusual 
technique  developed  by  Dr.  A.  Llley  of  New 
Zealand.  This  life  saving  measure  is  carried 
out  by  using  new  Image  Intensifler  x-ray 
equipment.  A  needle  Is  placed  through  the 
abdominal  wall  of  the  mother  and  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  the  child.  For  this  pro- 
cedure the  child  must  be  sedated  (via  ma- 
ternal circulation)  and  given  pain  relieving 
medication,  since  It  experiences  pain  from 
the  puncture  and  would  move  away  from  the 
needle  If  not  premedlcated.  As  Dr.  H.  M.  I. 
Llley  states: 

"When  doctors  first  began  Invading  the 
sanctuary  of  the  womb,  they  did  not  know 
that  the  unborn  baby  would  react  to  pain 
in  the  same  fashion  as  a  child  would.  But 
they  soon  learned  that  he  would.  By  no 
means  a  'vegetable'  as  he  has  so  often  been 
pictured,  the  unborn  knows  perfectly  well 
when  he  has  been  hurt,  and  he  will  protest 
it  Just  as  violently  as  would  a  baby  lying  In 
a  crib."  (5  at  p.  50) 

The  gastro-lntestinal  tract  of  the  chUd  Is 
outlined  by  a  contrast  media  that  was  pre- 
viously placed  in  the  amniotic  fluid  and  then 
swallowed  by  the  child  (52).  We  know  that 
the  child  starts  to  swallow  as  early  as  four- 
teen weeks  (5). 

Some  children  fall  to  get  adequate  nutri- 
tion when  m  utero.  This  problem  can  be  pre- 
dicted by  measuring  the  amount  of  estradiol 
in  the  urine  of  the  mother  and  the  amount 
of  PSP  excreted  after  it  is  Injected  into  the 
child  (29).  Recent  work  Indicates  that  these 
nutritional  problems  may  be  solved  by  feed- 
ing the  child  more  directly  by  Introducing 
nutrients  into  the  amniotic  fluid  which  the 
child  normally  swallows  (250  to  700  cc  a  day ) . 
In  a  sense,  we  well  may  b?  able  to  offer  the 
child  that  is  starving  because  of  a  placental 
defect  a  nipple  to  use  before  birth  (30). 

The  amniotic  fluid  surrounding  the  un- 
born child  offers  the  physician  a  convenient 
and  assessable  fluid  that  he  can  now  test  In 
order  to  diagnose  a  long  list  of  diseases. 
Just  as  he  tests  the  urine  and  blood  of  his 
adult  patients.  The  doctor  observes  the 
color  and  volume  of  amniotic  fluid  and  tests 
It  for  cellura  element  enzymes  and  other 
chemicals.  He  can  tell  the  sex  of  his  patient 
and  gets  a  more  precise  Idea  of  the  exact  age 
of  the  child  from  this  fluid.  He  can  diag- 
nose conditions  ruch  as  the  adrenogenital 
syndrome,  hemolytic  anemia,  adrenal  In- 
sufficiency, congenital  hyperanemla  and  gly- 
cogen storage  disease.  Some  of  these,  and 
hopefully  In  the  future  all  of  these,  can  be 
treated  before  birth  (31)  (32)  (33)  (34)  (35) 
(36)  (37). 

At  the  time  of  labor,  the  child's  body  can 
be  obtained  from  scalp  veins  and  the  exact 
chemical  balance  determined  before  birth. 
These  determinations  have  saved  many  chil- 
dren who  would  not  have  been  considered 
in  need  of  therapy  had  these  tests  not  been 


done    (38)    (39).   The  fetal   EEO  has  also 
been  monitored  durmg  delivery  (61) . 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  to 
elucidate  the  endocrinology  of  the  unborn 
chUd.  Orowth  hormone  Is  elaborated  by 
the  child  at  seventy-one  days,  and  ACTH  has 
been  Isolated  at  eleven  weeks  gestation  (40). 
The  thyroid  gland  has  been  shown  to  fimc- 
tlon  at  ten  and  a  half  weeks  (51),  and  the 
adrenal  glands  also  at  about  this  age  (40). 
The  sex  hormones — estrogen  and  androgen — 
are  also  found  as  early  as  nme  weeks  (40). 

Surgical  procedures  performed  on  the  un- 
born child  are  few.  However,  surgical  can- 
nulatlon  of  the  blood  vessels  in  an  extrem- 
ity of  the  child  has  been  carried  out  In  or- 
der to  administer  blood.  Techniques  are 
now  being  developed  on  animals  that  will 
be  applicable  to  human  problems  Involving 
the  unborn  child.  Petal  sinrgery  Is  now  a 
reality  in  the  animal  laboratory,  and  will 
soon  offer  help  to  unborn  patients  (28)  (41) 
(42). 

The  whole  thrust  of  medicine  is  in  support 
of  the  notion  that  the  child  In  its  mother 
Is  a  distinct  Individual  in  need  of  the  most 
diligent  study  and  care,  and  that  he  is  also  a 
patient  whom  science  and  medicine  treats 
Just  as  it  does  any  other  person  (21 )  (5) . 

This  review  of  the  current  medical  status 
of  the  unborn  serves  us  several  purposes. 
Firstly,  It  shows  conclusively  the  humanity 
of  the  fetus  by  showing  that  human  life  Is  a 
continuum  which  commences  In  the  womb. 
There  Is  no  magic  in  birth.  The  child  Is  as 
much  a  child  In  those  several  days  before 
birth  as  he  Is  those  several  days  after.  The 
maturation  process,  commenced  in  the  womb, 
continues  through  the  post-natal  period.  In- 
fancy, adolescence,  maturity  and  old  age. 
Dr.  Arnold  Oesell  points  out  In  his  famous 
book  that  no  king  ever  had  any  other  begin- 
ning than  have  had  all  of  us  In  our  mother's 
womb  ( 49 ) . 

Secondly,  we  have  shown  that  quickening 
Is  a  relative  concept  which  depends  upon  the 
sensitivity  of  the  mother,  the  position  of  the 
placenta,  and  the  size  of  the  child.  At  the 
common  law,  the  fetus  was  not  considered 
alive  before  qulckentag,'  and  therefore  we 
can  understand  why  commentators  like 
Bracton  and  Coke  placed  so  much  emphasis 
on  quickening.  But  modem  science  has 
proven  conclusively  that  any  law  based  upon 
quickening  Is  based  upon  shifting  sands — a 
subjective  standard  even  different  among 
races.  We  now  know  that  life  precedes  quick- 
ening; that  quickening  Is  nothing  other  than 
the  mother's  flrst  subjective  feeling  of  move- 
ment in  the  womb.  Yet  the  fetus  we  know 
has  moved  before  this.  In  spite  of  these  ad- 
vances in  medlcme,  some  courts  and  legis- 
latures have  continued  to  consider  quicken- 
ing as  the  point  when  life  Is  magically  in- 
ftised  Into  the  unborn.  (See  Babbitz  v.  Afc- 
Cann,  310  P.  Supp.  2830) .  No  concept  could  be 
further  from  the  sclentlflc  truth. 

Thirdly,  we  have  seen  that  viability  is  also 
a  flexible  standard  which  changes  with  the 
advance  of  these  new  medical  dlscipimes 
some  of  which  are  hardly  a  half  dozen  years 
old.  New  studies  In  artificial  placentas  indi- 
cate that  viability  will  become  an  even  more 
relative  concept  and  children  will  survive 
outside  of  the  womb  at  even  earlier  ages 
than  the  20-28  weeks  in  the  past.  Fetology 
and  perinatology  are  only  a  few  years  old  as 
specialties.  Obstetrics  is  only  sixty  years  old 
as  a  specialty. 

Fourthly,  we  have  seen  that  the  unborn 
child  Is  as  much  a  patient  as  Is  the  mother. 
In  all  the  literature  opting  for  permissive 
abortion,  this  simple  truth  is  ignored.  There 
are  many  doctors  who  know  that  the  unborn 
Is  also  their  patient  and  that  they  must 
exercise  their  art  for  the  benefit  of  both 
mother  and  child.  When  the  physician  ac- 
cepts that  he  has  two  patients,  he  has  no 
difficulty  applying  his  skill  for  the  benefit  of 
child  and  mother.  Every  doctor  practicing 
can  tell  this  court  when  in  his  medical  Judg- 
ment an  abortion  Is  necessary  to  preserve 
life.  There  is  no  medical  mysterv  on  that 


potat.  A  review  of  the  relevant  obstetrics 
texts  will  list  the  Indications — psychiatric 
as  well — for  therapeutic  abortion.*  When  the 
doctor  makes  the  decision  he  must  not  con- 
sider the  unborn  as  "mere  tissue  of  the 
mother"  or  he  will  certainly  weigh  It  no  more 
In  the  balance  than  any  other  replaceable 
tissue  of  the  mother. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  In  this  section  the  citations  are  accord- 
ing to  medical  Journal  practices.  Tlie  num- 
bers In  the  parenthesis  refer  to  the  corres- 
pondingly numbered  work  in  the  medical 
bibliography. 

'It  the  Court  is  interested  In  the  actual 
medical  history  of  nineteenth  century  legis- 
lative opposition  to  abortion.  It  may  con- 
sult the  American  Medical  Association.  1846- 
1952  Digest  of  Official  Actions  (edited  F.  J.  L. 
Blaslngame  1959),  p.  66,  where  a  list  of  the 
repeated  American  Medical  Association  at- 
tacks on  abortion  are  compiled.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  great  medical  battle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  to  persuade  legis- 
latures to  eliminate  the  requirement  of 
quickemng  and  to  condemn  abortion  from 
conception,  see  Isaac  M.  Quimby  Introduc- 
tion to  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Journal  of 
American    Medical    Association,    August    6, 

1887.  Vol.  9,  p.  164  and  H.  C.  Markham 
Foeticide  and   Its  Prevention,   ibid,   Dec.  8, 

1888,  Vol.  11,  p.  805.  It  wUl  be  seen  that  the 
Association  unammously  condemned  abor- 
tion as  the  destruction  of  "human  life" 
American  Medical  Association,  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  1859.  The  American 
Medical   Gazette   1859,  Vol.   10,  p.  409. 

'  See  4  Blacksto;ie,  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England.  394-95  (1769)  where  it  Is 
said: 

"In  case  this  plea  Is  made  In  stay  of  execu- 
tion, the  Judge  must  direct  a  Jury  of  twelve 
matrons  or  discreet  women  to  inquire  the 
fact,  and  if  they  bring  In  their  verdict  'quick 
with  child'  (for  barely,  with  chUd',  unless  it 
be  alive  in  the  womb.  Is  not  sufficient.  .  .  .)" 

*  See  Quay,  Justifiable  Abortion,  49  George- 
town Law  Journal  173,  1960,  pp.  180-241, 
where  the  medical  reasons  for  therapeutic 
abortions  as  stated  In  the  standard  ob- 
stetric works  from  1903  to  1960  are  stated 
and  analyzed.  Dr.  Guttmacher  has  stated: 

"On  the  whole,  the  over-all  frequencv  of 
therapeutic  abortion  is  on  the  decline.  'This 
is  due  to  two  facts:  first,  cures  have  been 
discovered  for  a  number  of  conditions  which 
previously  oould  be  cured  only  by  termina- 
tion of  pregnancy;  and  second,  there  hsis  been 
a  change  in  medical  philosophy.  Two  decades 
ago,  the  accepted  attitude  of  the  physicians 
was  that  if  a  pregnant  woman  were  ill,  the 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  rid  her  of  her  preg- 
nancy. Today  It  is  felt  that  unless  the  preg- 
nancy Itself  Intensifies  the  Illness,  nothing 
Is  accomplished  by  the  abortion."  (66  at  p. 
13)  (See  also  67). 

Dr.  Guttmacher  has  also  said: 

"Today  it  Is  possible  for  almost  any  pa- 
tient to  be  brought  through  preenancy  alive, 
unless  she  suffers  from  a  fatal  Illness  such  as 
cancer  or  leukemia  and.  If  so,  abortion  would 
be  unlikely  to  prolong,  much  less  save,  life." 
(68  at  p.  9). 

Dr.  Guttmacher  has  also  said : 

"There  Is  little  evidence  that  pregnancy 
In  Itself  worsens  a  psychosis,  either  intensify- 
ing it  or  rendering  prognosis  for  fxUl  recovery 
less  likely."  (69  at  p.  121 ) . 

Appendix  F 

Abortion — De.^th  Before  Birth 

(By  Joseph  R.  Stanton.  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.) 

The    magnificent    Life    Magazine    Series 

"Life  Before  Birth  "  with  the  pictures  of  the 

human  embryo  and  fetus  by  Lennart  Nilsson 

began  with   the  following  statement.   "The 

Birth  of  a  Human  Life  Really  Occurs  at  the 

Moment  the  Mother's  Egg  Cell  Is  Fertilized 

by  One  of  the  Father's  Sperm  Cells." 

Abortion  attempts  to  destroy  the  life  that 
begins  with  conception  It  usually  but  not 
always  results  in  the  death  of  the  growing 
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child  within  the  womb.  After  the  first  six 
months  of  liberalized  abortion  in  New  York 
City,  the  Health  Department  reported 
"eleven  live  births  after  abortion  procedure, 
all  infants  died  within  the  next  day  or  so. 
Two  living  infants  were  "discharged  from 
hospitals"  having  to  be  classified  as  live 
births  rather  than  as  abortions 

During  the  first  12  weeks  of  life,  abortion 
is  carried  out  by  either  (A)  D&C  or  (B)  Suc- 
tion Curettage.  After  twelve  weeks,  the  fetus 
is  too  large  to  be  removed  by  (A)  or  (B),  so 
abortion  Is  attempted  by  (C)  Saline  Injec- 
tion, and  if  this  is  not  effective,  (D) 
Hysterotomy  is  csuried  out. 

No  method  of  abortion  is  carried  out  in 
any  significant  number  of  cases  without 
hazard  to  the  mother.  A  recent  paper  from 
Encland  makes  the  following  statement: 
"The  morbidity  and  fatal  potential  of  crimi- 
nal abortion  is  widely  accepted  while  at  the 
same  time  the  public  is  misled  Into  believing 
that  legal  abortion  is  a  trivial  incident,  even 
a  lunch  hour  procedure  which  can  be  used 
as  a  mere  extension  of  contraceptive  prac- 
tice. There  has  been  almost  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  regarding  risks." 

Listed  as  immediate  complications  are: 

1.  The  birth  of  a  living  child. 

2.  Cervical  lacerations — 4.2 'r. 

3.  Uterine  performances — 1.7%. 

4  Fever — 15^^. 

5  Peritonitis— 7.2 '",. 

6.  Retained  products  of  conception  requir- 
ing D&C— 5 '^r . 

7  Septicemia — O.Zl^r. 

8  Endometritis— 2.5''. . 

9.  Urinary  tract  Infection. 

10.  Pulmonary  embolism. 

11.  Amniotic  fluid  embolism. 

12.  Hemorrhage  greater  than  500cc.  In 
9-17'^  of  abortions  done  by  various  methods. 

Later,  additional  complications  are  depres- 
sive reactions,  subsequent  sterility,  subse- 
quent abnormalities  of  placental  Implanta- 
tion and  a  predisposition  to  premature  labor 
In  f>;ture  pregnancies.  A  paper  from  Czecho- 
slovakia states:  "We  find  the  immediate  acute 
Inflammatory  complications  In  about  t<7r  ot 
cases — permanent  complications  in  20-30'^ 
of  all  women  who  had  pregnancy  interrup- 
tions." 

It  is  believed  that  this  presentation  shows 
abortion  for  what  It  is — a  negative  and  de- 
strMCtlve  approach  to  life  and  one  of  Its  prob- 
lems. Those  who  have  portrayed  abortion  as 
safe.  easv.  and  almost  without  psychic 
tra-ima  have  not  spoken  from  the  facts.  The 
current  efforts  of  the  American  drug  Indus- 
try now  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  per- 
fect the  prostaglandins  so  that  abortions 
may  be  made  microscopic  should  be  no  less 
objectionable  than  the  destruction  of  life  at 
8  weeks  or  12  weeks  or  24  weeks — before  or 
after  birth.  Each  one  of  us  began  life  as  a 
single  cell  and  that  biological  process  has 
continued  wtthoi't  interruption  to  the  mo- 
ment this  line  Is  read.  Abortion  Interrupts. 
despoils  and  destroys  human  life. 

A.  D*C  OR  DILATION  AND  CXJRErXAGE 

A  brief  history  Is  taken,  the  blood  typed 
and  a  consent  form  signed  by  the  patient. 
The  patient  Is  premedlcated  and  an  Intraven- 
ous is  started.  Anesthesia,  either  regional  or 
Intravenous  pentothal  is  Induced.  The  opera- 
tive area  is  cleansed  with  antiseptics,  a  re- 
tractor is  In.oerted  and  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  or  cervix  is  grasped  with  a  tenaculum 
or  clamp.  A  sound  or  calibrated  measure  is 
Inserted  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  womb. 
The  mouth  of  the  womb  Is  then  dilpted — 
"The  amount  of  dilation  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  prodiicts  of  conception."  A  sharp 
curette — like  a  long  spoon  with  sharp  ser- 
rated edges  Is  Introduced  and  the  interior  of 
the  womb  methodically  scraped.  "Often  little 
tissue  comes  away  at  first  but  the  products  of 
conception  are  loosened  and  the  ovum  forceps 
Is  used  to  remove  them."  Aa  oxytocic  is  then 
given  to  shrink  down  the  uterus  and  lessen 
bleeding.  The  patient  Is  watched  until  recov- 
ery from  anesthesia  occurs  and   then  sent 


back  to  her  room.  The  pathetic  pulp  In  the 
photos  above,  what  were  once  fragile,  living 
objects  of  simple  Innocence  and  complex 
wonder,  are  consigned  to  furnace  or  sewer 
.  .  .  unwanted,  undefended,  unknown.  What 
greater  sacrifice  could  the  Innocent  unborn 
make  but  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
mothers'  convenience. 

B.  SUCTION  CtTRETTACE 

Preoperative  medication  and  preparation 
the  same  as  for  D&C.  Anesthesia  is  induced 
usually  with  intraver.ous  pentothal.  A  spec- 
xilum  Is  Inserted  In  the  vagina.  The  cervix 
(mouth  of  the  womb,  ed.)  is  grasped  with  a 
tenaculum.  Pltressln,  to  cause  the  womb  to 
contract — is  injected.  The  cervix  Is  forcibly 
dilated.  The  suction  curette,  a  tube.  Is  in- 
serted into  the  uterus,  the  suction  turned 
on,  present  at  70  mm  Hg.  negative  pressure. 
The  curette  Is  worked  in  and  out  rotating 
it  slowly.  "Because  the  curette  and  tubing 
are  transparent,  the  site  of  implantation  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  amount  of  tissue 
withdrawn  from  different  areas  of  the 
uterus.  .  .  .  The  procedure  is  completed  by 
concentrating  in  the  area  from  which  the 
bulk  Is  obtained."  The  end  point  of  the  pro- 
cedure Is  reached  when  no  further  tissue 
Is  obtained  by  suction.  The  embryonic  parts, 
broken  and  crtished  are  caught  in  a  tissue 
trap  attached  to  the  machine.  A  physician 
long  accustomed  to  witnessing  suffering  and 
death  has  said  of  suction  curettage,  that  in 
all  his  life  he  has  known  no  more  horrible 
sight  or  sound  than  that  produced  as  the 
little  human  parts  thud  into  and  are  caught 
by  the  tissue  trap. 

C.  SAUNE  INJECTION 

After  twelve  weeks,  the  fetus  is  so  large 
that  D&C  and  Suction  Curettage  are  too 
dangerous  to  the  mother.  At  twelve  weeks, 
there  Is  not  enough  amniotic  fiuld  In  the 
sac  in  which  the  little  aquanaut  lives  and 
moves  to  do  amniocentisis  safely.  Usually 
the  physician  waits  until  the  unborn  child 
has  grown  to  16  weeks  size.  Life  Magazine 
states  that  it  Is  now  5' 2  inches  long  and. 
"quite  recognizable  now  as  a  human  baby." 
After  the  patient  has  emptied  her  bladder, 
the  abdomen  is  then  prepared  with  antisep- 
tics. The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  are 
injected  with  a  local  anesthetic.  A  long  18 
inch  gauge  needle  is  inserted  through  the 
abdominal  wall  and  the  wall  of  the  uterus 
into  the  amniotic  sac  of  fluid  surrounding 
the  fetus.  Four  to  five  ounces  of  fluid  are 
withdrawn  and  J-7  ounces  of  toxic  salt  solu- 
tion 20'i!  saline  (more  than  23  times  the 
concentration  of  salt  solution  that  is  used 
for  Intravenous  therapy  normally — ed.)  is 
Injected.  The  patient  is  then  given  oxytocics 
to  contract  the  uterus  and  often  also  an 
antibiotic.  After  the  toxic  solution  Is  In- 
jected, electrocardiographic  studies  in  a  New 
York  hospital  show  that  It  takes  45  to  120 
minutes  for  the  unbcrn  child's  heart  to  stop. 
When  the  child  dies  or  the  uterus  Is  suffi- 
cieiitly  irritated,  after  a  latent  period  of 
hours — labor  begins  and  the  dead  child  Is 
born  24  to  28  hours  later.  A  New  York  physi- 
cian who  does  saline  abortions  has  said  of 
this  procedure,  "I  h&te  to  do  saline  Injec- 
tions— when  yoti  inject  the  saline  you  see 
an  Increase  of  fetal  movements — It's  horri- 
ble." That  increase  of  fetal  movements  occurs 
as  the  unborn  child  struggles  in  his  or  her 
death  throes. 

D.    HYSTEROTOMY 

If  Saline  injection  is  ineffective  or  cannot 
be  completed  because  of  technical  difficulty 
or  reaction,  abortion  is  accomplished  by 
Hysterotomy.  Hysterotomy  has  been  called 
the  "miniature  Caesarean  section".  The  pa- 
tient is  prepared  and  anesthetized,  the  abdo- 
men and  womb  are  opened.  The  fetus  is 
lifted  out.  The  cord  is  clamped.  The  fetus 
struggles  for  a  moment  and  dies.  This  Is  ob- 
viously unpalatable,  particularly  to  nurses, 
so  much  so  that  Kaye  states  "The  large 
fetuses  aborted  at  greater  than  22  weeks  ges- 
tation become  abhorrent  to  the  nursing  staff. 


ThU  necessitated  the  change  In  policy  limit- 
ing abortion  up  to  the  20th  week."  Hyster- 
otomy or  Caesarean  section  has  a  long  and 
honored  history  in  medicine,  often  saving 
the  life  of  the  mother  and  the  child.  When 
deliberately  used  to  abort,  it  destroys  the 
life  of  the  child.  Occasionally,  at  least,  it  also 
leads  to  the  loss  of  the  life  of  the  mother. 

TERMS    AND    DERIVATIONS 

Abortion — Latin  Ab-orior.  orire,  ortus 
sum — the  one  kept  from  arising. 

Embryo — Latin  Embryon — the  offspring 
before  Its  birth. 

Fetus — Latin  Foetus — the  young  one. 

"Products  of  Conception" — the  abortion- 
ists' term  for  the  embroyo  or  fetus. 

Termination  of  Pregnancy — abortionists' 
term  for  the  act  of  abortion. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  121 

Resolved,  That  the  Item  of  paragraph  2 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "13"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "14". 

Sec.  2.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  be,  and 
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he  is  hereby,  assigned  to  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  fill 
a  vacancy  on  that  committee.  Mr.  Nelson 
may  serve  on  that  committee  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph 6(a)  of  such  rule  XXV,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Ninety-third  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  121)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 


WHEN  DOES  LIFE  BEGIN? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  for  his 
very  thoughtful  and  thorough  statement 
on  a  very  important  issue  of  the  day, 
and  to  commend  him  for  offering  this 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  with 
which  I  Bjn  happy  to  associate  myself. 

Few  issues  prompt  the  depth  and  inten- 
sity of  feeling  as  does  abortion.  On  either 
side  of  the  question,  the  ardent  protag- 
onists seem  more  frequently  compelled 
by  thoughtless  passion  and  even  vindic- 
tiveness  than  by  sensitive  reason.  Such 
fervor  and  fury  are  understandable,  for 
this  issue  touches  on  the  most  personal 
of  beliefs,  and  affects  in  the  most  inti- 
mate way  the  lives  of  women. 

An  issue  marked  by  such  intensity  and 
divisiveness  invites  public  neutrality  on 
the  part  of  the  politician.  Quite  candidly, 
it  usually  seems  pragmatically  imprudent 
to  become  strongly  and  unapologetically 
committed  on  either  side  of  this  con- 
troversy. 

In  truth,  I  have  chosen  to  identify  my- 
self unambiguously  with  a  constitutional 
amendment  safeguarding  the  existence 
of  human  life  in  all  forms  because  I  am 
utterly  convinced  that  Issues  of  the  most 
profound  moral  consequence  for  our  so- 
ciety, and  for  all  humanity,  arc  at  stake. 

I  have  wrestled  with  my  beliefs  about 
abortion — morally,  legally,  biologically, 
sociologically,  and  theologically.  In  do- 
ing so,  convictions  that  I  find  totally 
compelling  have  been  deeply  affirmed. 
Moreover,  I  am  persuaded  that  how  so- 
ciety regards  this  question  directly  re- 
lates to  whether  we  can  choose  to  nourish 
and  enhance  all  life  for  the  development 
of  its  full  humanity,  or  whether  we  shall 
make  quiet  compromises  about  the  sa- 
credness  of  human  life,  until  the  funda- 
mental worth  of  any  life  becomes  subject 
to  society's  discretion,  rather  than  guar- 
anteed by  that  life's  being. 

It  would  be  simpler  if  one  concluded 
that  convictions  about  abortion,  how- 
ever deeply  felt,  were  "personal"  beliefs 
that  should  be  followed  individually,  but 
not  applied  to  society.  But  the  belief  in 
life's  fundamental  right  to  be  has  inevi- 
table corporate  consequences.  I  do  not, 
after  all,  believe  merely  in  my  right  to 
be;  I  believe  in  the  right  of  all  life  to  be. 
It  would  be  hypocritical  cowardice  to  hold 
such  a  conviction,  but  not  to  propose,  as 
a  legislator,  that  society  embrace  this 
view. 

In  opposing  our  intervention  in  Indo- 
china, for  example,  I  did  not  merely  be- 


lieve it  would  be  wrong  for  me,  as  an 
individual,  to  fight  there.  I  believed  that 
no  American  should  fight  there,  which 
compelled  me  to  propose  legislation  ex- 
pressing that  conviction. 

Certainly,  abortion,  like  the  war,  is  an 
issue  requiring  moral  judgments  by  each 
of  us  as  individuals.  But  it  is  also  an  is- 
sue which  society  should  and  must  con- 
tinually face,  making  its  corporate  moral 
determinations. 

The  vitality  of  our  corporate  con- 
science is  the  fundamental  issue. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  the  issues  that 
invariably  present  themselves,  in  my 
•view,  when  considering  abortion. 

At  the  heart  of  all  else,  we  must  decide 
upon  our  definition  of  human  life  and 
determine  what  value  we  shall  give  to 
that  life.  In  doing  so,  it  only  makes  sense, 
in  my  judgment,  to  start  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  biology. 

The  evolution  of  a  human  life,  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  scientific  inquiry, 
unfolds  as  a  miraculous,  awe-inspiring 
occurrence.  It  is  a  profoundly  beautiful, 
incredulous  mystery  that  prompts  praise 
and  wonder. 

At  the  moment  of  fertilization,  new 
life  has  its  beginning.  A  totally  unique 
and  novel  genetic  code,  expressing  a 
multitude  of  inherited  characteristics,  is 
established  as  this  life  springs  forth  at 
this  instant  of  creation. 

After  5  to  7  days,  this  re-creative 
growing  organism  of  life — the  blasto- 
cyst— journeys  into  the  uterus  to  seek 
implantation.  Already  it  has  developed 
the  complexity  to  communicate  hor- 
monal information  to  its  maternal  host. 

If  successful  in  its  urge  for  implanta- 
tion, and  accepted  by  the  body  of  the 
mother,  this  evolving  life  then  estab- 
lishes a  life-giving  relationship  with  its 
mother.  Either  before,  during,  or  imme- 
diately after  implantation  segmentation 
may  occur,  causing  at  least  twins. 

An  awesome  dynamism  reveals  itself 
in  this  new  expression  of  life.  Each  pres- 
ent form  is  transcended  by  a  far  more 
complex  mode  of  life,  yet  one  creating 
a  greater  unity.  This  surging  course  of 
growth  is  guided  by  an  inborn  principle. 

After  the  second  week  of  pregnancy — 
when  the  woman  becomes  aware  that  she 
is  pregnant — the  embryo  begins  differen- 
tiating its  distinct  vital  organs — the 
brain,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  so  on, 
with  unfathomable  precision.  The  basic 
structure  of  the  human  cerebral  cortex, 
the  center  of  consciousness,  is  outlined 
between  the  15th  and  25th  day  after  fer- 
tilization, constituting  an  astounding 
leap  in  the  growth  of  the  life. 

By  4  to  5  weeks  a  heart  beat  is  detect- 
able. By  5  to  6  weeks  the  signs  of  brain 
waves  are  present.  By  6  weeks  every 
major  organ  of  the  fully  developed  hu- 
man can  be  identified.  By  the  8th  week, 
all  the  basic  structures  of  the  grown 
human  are  present,  including  eyes, 
fingers,  and  toes.  From  this  point  on,  its 
growth  will  consist  of  perfecting  and 
maturing  all  its  structures  and  organs, 
rather  than  adding  anything  new. 

Th's  whole  intricate,  stupendous  chain 
of  occurrences  describes  biologically  the 
miracle  of  life's  genesis. 

Acknowledging  the  reality  of  this  proc- 
ess, we  must  ask:  Where  does  the  exist- 
ence of  a  human  being  begin?  When  is  it 


that  the  iiidividual — pei'sonhood — or  true 
human  liie  comes  into  being? 

The  facts  of  embryologj-  reein  com- 
peliingly  ciear  to  r.ie.  Human  life — the 
existence  of  the  person — begins  when 
life  begins. 

When  that  life  commences  its  develop- 
ment, it  is  human  life— not  any  other 
form  of  life,  or  not  just  general  life,  but 
human  life.  And  .since  it  is  there,  it  is 
obviously  being.  It  is  a  human  being. 
That  seems  to  be  the  evidence  of  science. 

It  may  be  sensible  to  point  to  implanta- 
tion, and  the  time  after  potential  seg- 
mentation, as  the  more  precise  moment 
when  truly  indivi(jual  and  personal  life  is 
present.  At  that  point,  the  life  has  indi- 
vidualized itself,  and  transcended  its  own 
existence  by  putting  itself  in  relation- 
ship to  another  person.  Also,  due  to  this 
urge,  we  come  to  know  life  exists  only  at 
this  point. 

In  any  case,  the  thrust  seems  abso- 
lutely vivid  to  me.  The  life  of  a  human 
being  begins  at  life's  begimiiiig. 

In  my  judgmeiit.  one  cannot  begin  by 
dismissing  what  is  biologicrlly  self-evi- 
dent. The  appropriate  que-ticn  we  must 
ask  is  not,  "When  does  life  begin?"  but 
rather,  "How  shall  v.e  value  the  life  that 
exists,  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
mother,  and  other  values  and  considera- 
tions?" 

There  is  a  tenc'cncy  to  approach  the 
essential  questions  about  life  from  purely 
sociological,  or  legal  framework,  without 
reference  to  biological  realities.  Socio- 
logically, we  discover  that  unwanted 
children  can  often  face  severe  and  de- 
bilitating burdens.  We  find  that  mothers 
with  an  unwanted  pregnancy  may  not 
properly  nourish  themselves,  and  thus, 
the  life  of  their  developing  chiM.  Retar- 
dation of  that  child  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

F\irther,  we  see  that  society  leaves  a 
man  who  is  the  cause  of  an  unwed 
mother  with  no  responsibility,  and  bare- 
ly even  any  guilt.  Yet  the  mother  faces 
the  emotional  and  physical  demands  of 
a  9-month  pregnancy,  plus  the  psycho- 
logical pain  that  can  result,  and  then 
the  guilt  from  a  judgmental  society.  Also. 
we  know  that  our  planet,  as  well  as  a 
poverty-stricken  famDy,  have  limits  to 
the  amount  of  life  that  can  be  fully  nur- 
tured and  sustained.  These  are  all  tragic, 
terrible  realities.  But  despite  the  harsh- 
ness of  such  truths,  these  are  not  the 
criteria  for  determining  when  human 
life  begins,  or  whether  the  existence  of 
that  life  has  value. 

It  is  just  as  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
full  answer  to  these  questions  from  a 
purely  legal  perspective.  The  law,  and  the 
courts,  may  determine  when  personhood 
is  to  be  granted  legal  definition:  this,  of 
course,  is  the  precise  intent  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  being  propored. 
In  the  Supreme  Court's  Wfde  and  Bol- 
ton decision,  it  is  maintained  that  per- 
sonhood is  recogni'^ed,  and  given  rights 
under  the  law,  only  when  that  life  is 
viable  outside  the  womb  of  the  mother. 
The  Court  does  not  pnswer  the  question 
of  when  human  life,  and  personhood.  be- 
gins. Rather,  it  makes  an  arbitrary  judg- 
ment about  when  that  life  is  to  be  valued, 
and  thus  given  legal  recognition  and  pro- 
tection. 

Now  we  simply  cannot  blind  ourselves 
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from  the  facts  of  embryology  by  allow- 
ing legal  categories,  constructed  by  a 
Court  decision,  to  determine  the  point 
when  human  life  shall  be  valued,  and 
gain  the  status  of  person.  There  exists  a 
clear  consensus,  from  a  biological  view, 
that  the  ability  of  life  to  exist  outside 
the  womb  in  no  way  gives  us  a  basis  for 
deciding  whether  human  life — a  human 
being — is  present.  The  most  obvious  ref- 
utation of  such  view — beyond  all  the 
embryological  realities — is  that  the  point 
of  viability  is  pm-ely  a  function  of  medi- 
cal skill  and  scientific  progress,  and  thus 
is  highly  variable.  Let  us  push  this  view 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  If  we  reach  the 
point  scientifically  in  some  future  dec- 
ades where  life  can  be  created  and  sus- 
tained totally  outside  the  womb,  then  is 
that  life  to  be  valued  legally,  as  human 
life  and  personhood  from  the  beginning 
of  its  development,  while  life  beginning 
inside  a  womb,  naturally,  is  not  to  be 
so  regarded? 

The  reality  of  a  developing  life's  total 
dependency  upon  the  mother  does  not 
provide  reason  for  regarding  it  as  other 
than  life.  Neither  does  this  fact  justify 
depriving  the  emerging  person  of  its 
llfesaving  envirorunent,  any  more  than 
an  infant's  basic  life  need  for  affection, 
warmth,  and  cuddling  would  somehow 
justify  the  abandonment  of  that  life. 
The  state  of  intimate  and  total  depend- 
ency between  the  mother  and  the  evolv- 
ing life  within  her  only  underscores  the 
realization  that  a  human  relationship 
exists. 

As  Bernard  Haring  eloquently  ex- 
presses this  truth  in  his  new  book,  "Medi- 
cal Ethics": 

Human  solidarity,  the  Intimate  depend- 
ency of  the  human  person  on  the  other's 
love  and  protection — never  are  these  more 
strongly  disclosed  than  during  the  nine 
months  the  embryo  or  fetus  lives  In  the 
mother's  bloodstream.  The  psychologlcfU  and 
moral  maturity  of  the  mother,  as  mother, 
greatly  affects  her  attitude  towards  the  chUd 
she  Is  bearing.  It  makes  an  enormous  differ- 
ence whether  she  considers  the  fetus  only  as 
"tissue"  or  entertains  motherly  feelings  to- 
wards this  living  being.  The  humanlzatlon  of 
all  mankind,  the  totality  of  human  relation- 
ships cannot  be  dissociated  from  this  most 
fundamental  and  Ufe-glvlng  relationship  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  unborn  chUd.  All 
forms  of  arbitrary  rationalization  to  Justify 
abortion  will  lead  to  other  types  of  alibiing 
about  Interpersonal  relationships  and  further 
explosions  of  violence. 

In  summary,  it  seems  unreasonable  and 
irresponsible  to  apply  sociological  or 
legal  criteria  as  if  they  transcended  sci- 
entific and  biological  evidence  when  we 
define  the  existence  of  a  human  being, 
and  then  decide  what  value  we  shall  give 
to  that  life.  The  tendency  not  to  acknowl- 
edge known  truth  about  life  In  order  to 
view  abortion  in  a  more  acceptable  light 
must  be  honestly  confronted  and  re- 
jected if  society  is  to  have  an  ethic  based 
on  reality  rather  than  on  what  we  wish 
were  true.  An  editorial  in  "California 
Medicine,"  the  official  journal  of  the 
California  Medical  Association,  force- 
fully expressed  this  point: 

In  defiance  of  the  long  held  Western  ethic 
of  intrinsic  and  equal  value  for  every  human 
life  regardless  of  Its  stage,  condition  or  sta- 
tus, abortion  Is  becoming  accepted  by  so- 
ciety as  moral,  right  and  even  necessary.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  this  shift  in  public  at- 


titude has  affected  the  churches,  the  laws  and 
public  policy  rather  than  the  reverse.  Since 
the  old  ethic  has  not  yet  been  fully  displaced 
It  has  been  necessary  to  separate  the  Idea  cf 
abortion  from  the  Idea  of  killing,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  socially  abhorrent.  The  result 
has  been  a  curious  avoidance  of  the  scien- 
tific fact,  which  everyone  really  knows,  that 
human  life  begins  at  conception  and  Is  con- 
tinuous whether  Intra-  or  extra-uterine  un- 
til death.  The  very  considerable  semantic 
gymnastics  which  are  required  to  rationalize 
abortion  as  anything  but  taking  a  human 
life  would  be  ludicrous  If  they  were  not  often 
put  forth  under  socially  Impeccable  auspice. 

The  Supreme  Courts  decision  must 
also  be  judged  purely  on  its  own  legal 
terms.  The  Court  sets  limits  to  the  legal 
definition  of  personhood — limits  which 
cannot  be  justified  by  more  fundamental 
biological  reality.  The  Court,  and  our  Na- 
tion, have  dealt  in  the  past  with  the  legal 
definition  of  personhood.  The  truth  of 
history  is  that  the  most  tragic  conse- 
quences have  directly  resulted  when  we, 
or  another  nation,  have  taken  a  too  re- 
strictive view  of  personhood  and  the  val- 
ue of  all  human  life.  The  institution  of 
slavery',  reducing  human  beings  to  the 
level  of  economic  commodities,  the  ovens 
at  Auschwitz  and  the  slaughter  at  all  the 
My  Lais  of  Indochina  demonstrate  what 
becomes  possible,  tolerable,  and  even  le- 
gal from  a  philosophy  of  human  life  and 
personhood  too  narrowly  conceived. 

The  Nation's  definition  of  personhood, 
as  set  forth  by  its  system  of  law,  has  po- 
tentially profound  and  crucial  conse- 
quences on  the  rights  of  every  citizen.  To 
set  a  legal  precedent  for  restricting  the 
view  of  personhood  according  to  certain 
artificial  criteria  is  to  open  the  way  for 
the  abuse  of  our  most  fundamental  and 
treasured  ideals. 

We  are  obligated  to  formulate  and  to 
defend  a  system  of  law  that  guarantees 
the  freedom  and  safety  of  persons  within 
the  public  domain  that  we  are  called  to 
serve.  But  we  must  not  view  the  range  of 
that  "public"  too  nearsightedly.  In  our 
collective  memory  we  honor  most  those 
lawmakers  of  the  past  who  were  able  to 
hear  and  think  beyond  the  vocal  din  of 
their  day  and  to  refiect  justly  on  the 
needs  and  plight  of  those  who  had  no 
public  voice.  It  is  difiBcult  to  bring  to  mind 
an  advocate  of  justice  whom  history  has 
condemned  for  a  too  "liberal"  view  of 
the  range  of  human  life  and  personhood. 

The  point  is  this:  What  the  lessons  of 
history  teach  us  is  that  where  societies 
have  erred,  they  have  erred  on  the  side  of 
bigotry  and  narrowmindedness.  They 
have  more  often  than  not  erred  in  the  di- 
rection of  failing  to  grant  rights  where 
those  rights  were  subsequently  recog- 
nized to  be  legitimate. 

The  question,  then,  Is:  How  broadly 
shall  we  apply  our  system  of  justice? 
How  liberally  shall  we  interpret  the  prin- 
ciples spelled  out  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, and  more  specifically  in  the  5th  and 
14th  amendments,  which  state  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  "of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law" 
or  "the  equal  protection  of  the  law"? 

This  was  precisely  the  issue  which 
Congress  sought  to  settle  by  the  adoption 
of  the  14th  amendment.  With  the  I>red 
Scott  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  in  ef- 
fect had  recognized  another  criteria, 
other  than  existence,  for  determining 


I>ersonhood.  The  impulse  behind  those 
who  frtmied  and  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  14th  amendment — men  like  Con- 
gressman John  Bingham  of  Ohio,  Con- 
gressman Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  Radical 
Republican  leader  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  jEK:ob  M,  Howard  of  Michigan, 
and  others — was  to  make  absolute  and 
unequivocal  that  when  the  Constitution 
declares  that  "no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  proi>erty  with- 
out due  process  of  law,"  every  person 
means  every  himian  being.  No  other  cri- 
teria or  limitation  can  be  applied  by  the 
State  in  defining  who  is  a  "person." 

In  the  words  of  Congressman  Bingham 
after  the  adoption  of  the  joint  resolution 
proposing  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment: 

By  that  great  law  of  ours  it  Is  not  inquired 
whether  a  man  Is  "free"  .  ,  ,  It  Is  only  to  be 
Inquired  Is  he  a  man,  and  therefore  free  by 
the  law  of  that  creative  energy  which 
breathed  Into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  he  became  a  living  soul,  endowed  with 
the  rights  of  life  and  liberty.  .  .  .  Before 
that  great  law  the  only  question  to  be  asked 
of  the  creature  claiming  Its  protection  Is  this : 
Is  he  a  man?  Every  man  Is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  American  law,  because  Its  divine 
spirit  of  equality  declares  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

The  argument  for  the  14th  amend- 
ment rests  originally  with  the  concepts 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

These  rights  are  not  rights  conferred 
on  man  by  the  State.  It  is  not  for  the 
State  to  decide  what  persons  shall  or 
shall  not  have  the  right  to  live.  These 
rights  are  ordained  by  the  Creator.  That 
is  why  they  are  universal.  Our  country 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  hu- 
man rights — the  most  fimdamental  of 
which  Is  the  right  to  life  itself— are  not 
given  by  governments,  but  endowed  by 
God. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  fMr.  Hughes)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  a  part  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  complete  his 
statement,  as  if  it  were  my  own,  and  I 
am  certainly  more  than  willing  to  adopt 
it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  very  ap- 
preciative of  that.  I  have  about  6  min- 
utes more,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  a  portion  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
continue  with  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Abraham  Lincoln  understood  the  full 
meaning  of  that  document: 

I  should  like  to  know — taking  this  old 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  declares 
that  all  men  are  equal,  upon  principle,  and 
making  exceptions  to  It — where  will  It  stop? 
If  one  man  says  It  does  not  mean  a  Negro, 
why  not  another  say  It  does  not  mean  some 
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other  man?  If  that  Declaration  la  not  the 
truth,  let  VIS  get  the  statute-book  In  which 
we  find  it,  and  tear  It  out!  (If  It  Is  the  truth.) 
Let  us  stick  to  It  then;  let  us  stand  firmly 
by  It.  then. 

It  Is  fascinating  to  discover  that  ad- 
vocates of  civil  rights  during  this  time, 
who  framed  and  supported  the  14th 
amendment,  are  among  the  same  men 
who  successfully  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  Assimilative  Crime  Statute  in  1866, 
which  adopted  as  law  in  Federal  terri- 
tories antiat)ortion  laws  passed  recently 
before  as  State  statutes.  The  adoption  of 
such  statutes  had  been  prompted,  in 
large  part,  by  the  growing  scientific 
knowledge  about  the  process  of  concep- 
tion— the  human  female  ovum  was  not 
discovered  until  1827 — and  the  resultant 
urgings  by  physicians  and  medical  asso- 
ciations for  more  specific  statutes  out- 
lawing abortion. 

In  1873.  Congress  responded  even  more 
specifically  to  these  pressures  by  passing 
a  law  prohibiting  the  sale,  lending,  or 
giving  away  of  any  drug,  medicine,  or 
any  article  causing  unlawful  abortion. 
The  record  shows  those  supporting  the 
statute  included  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators who  were  framers  and  advocates  of 
the  14th  amendment.  This  was  all  far 
more  than  coincidence.  When  one  be- 
comes convinced  that  ever>'  human  being 
has  fundamental,  endowed  rights,  which 
are  rooted  in  the  right  to  life  itself,  then 
it  becomes  natural  to  apply  that  prin- 
ciple consistently,  and  universally. 

What,  then,  do  we  discover  to  be  the 
true  legal  issues  involved  with  this  ques- 
tion? We  recognize  that  life  is  life  from 
the  beginning;  it  is  endowed  with  per- 
sonhood from  its  outset.  To  make  any 
other  legal  definition  of  personhood  is  to 
jeopardize  and  nullify  the  most  basic 
right  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution — 
the  right  to  be.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  proposed  today  is  restore  an 
essential  unity  to  what  the  law  recog- 
nizes as  a  person,  and  what  we  know  from 
science,  observation,  and  conviction  to 
constitute  a  human  being. 

I  recognized  that  everyone  may  not 
agree  about  the  certainty  of  where  per- 
sonhood begins.  But  I  suggest  that  if  we 
are  to  err,  then  let  us  err  on  the  side  of 
being  too  liberal  about  the  definition  of 
human  life.  Even  if  one  is  unsure  about 
when  personhood  originates,  that  does 
not  automatically  condone  adopting  a 
more  restricted,  limited  view  regarding 
what  constitutes  a  human  being.  For  if 
one  is  to  argue  that  unborn  life  may  be 
taken,  more  or  less  at  will — outside  of 
the  case  where  there  is  a  threat  to  the 
life  of  the  mother — then  there  must  be 
convincing  certainty  that  a  human  be- 
ing does  not  exist  when  that  life  is  elimi- 
nated. The  burden  of  proof  lies  with 
those  who  would  advocate  abortion  to 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  they  are 
not  taking  human  life.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  where  the  evidence  exists — bio- 
logically, philosophically,  or  in  any  way — 
to  conform  certainty  to  that  belief.  Our 
commitment  to  life's  ultimate,  Intrinsic 
value  dictates  that  we  never  be  careless 
with  so  crucial  a  question,  whatever  our 
initial  views  may  be.  The  task  must  be 
to  safeguard  and  preserve  human  life, 
rather  than  rationalize  Its  expendability. 

The  reason  why  it  has  become  so  dif- 
ficult and  even  perilous  to  discuss  the 


Issue  of  abortion  is  because  of  the  grow- 
ing realization  by  women,  that  they  have 
limer  gifts  to  express,  and  roles  in  society 
to  explore,  that  have  previously  been  dis- 
regarded and  resisted  by  society — or 
more  specifically,  by  men.  Women  have 
suffered  deeply  and  even  been  dehiunan- 
ized,  by  society's  discrimination  of  them, 
and  the  socially  enforced  stereots^pes 
every  woman  has  been  expected  to  ful- 
fill. A  review  of  our  country's  lamentable 
history  In  granting  to  women  the  very 
same  right  we  have  been  discussing — full 
personhood  under  the  law — makes  us 
realize  how  tragically  we  have  con- 
tradicted our  ideals  about  human  rights 
as  far  as  women  are  concerned.  F^irther, 
the  depth  of  the  culture's  discriminatory 
attitudes,  as  also  in  the  case  of  racism, 
makes  this  problem  far  more  complex 
than  merely  one  of  legal  injustice. 

Many  women  today  believe  deeply  that 
their  worth  is  defined  in  ways  that  far 
trsmscend  their  ability  to  bear  children. 
They  see  new  possibilities  vocationally, 
and  new  ways  to  express  their  gifts  and 
capabihties  to  society.  In  the  process, 
they  reject  the  notion  that  the  only  nor- 
mal, worthy,  and  respectable  role  they 
should  play  Is  that  of  being  a  mother. 
Rather,  that  is  an  option  that  can  be 
chosen  and  embraced,  if  desired,  rather 
than  arbitrarily  imposed  by  society's  ex- 
pectations. 

I  fully  respect  these  feelings,  for  I 
deeply  believe  that  every  person  who 
comes  into  this  world  has  unique  gifts 
which  only  he  or  she  can  give  to  others. 
There  must  be  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
to  allow  their  expression — freedom  from 
arbitrary  roles,  rules,  and  expectations, 
which  means  freedom  from  prejudice. 

But  In  pursuing  these  convictions,  some 
believe  that  the  woman's  choice  over 
whether  or  not  to  become  a  mother  must 
be  guaranteed  not  just  by  the  preventive 
techniques  of  contraception,  but  by  an 
unquestioned  right  to  abortion.  They  fur- 
ther buttress  this  claim  by  pointing  out 
that  society,  as  well  as  biological  reality, 
makes  the  woman's  life  bear  the  full 
weight,  burden,  and  guilt  of  an  unwanted 
pregnancy,  rather  than  the  father. 

The  harsh  and  reprehensible  treat- 
ment, and  the  deep  sufifering,  that  can 
be  infiicted  upon  the  unwed  mother,  or 
a  life  unwanted  by  Its  parents,  is  pain- 
fully obvious  in  many  instances.  But  the 
crimes  of  society  do  not  exempt  an  in- 
dividual from  moral  responsibility;  they 
cannot  be  invoked  to  numb  the  con- 
science, and  rationalize  what  is  wrong 
into  something  easily  excusable  or  in- 
herently justifiable.  Sociological  tragedy 
does  not  alter  the  biological  reality  of 
a  life's  existence. 

Further,  I  cannot  condone  any  libera- 
tion movement  that  demands  the  sacri- 
fice of  innocent  himian  life.  You  do  not 
liberate  life  by  destroying  life.  The  goal, 
after  sQl.  is  the  human  liberation  of  all 
mankind.  It  Is  a  tragic  and  frightftU  de- 
lusion to  believe  that  goal  will  be  en- 
hanced by  granting  the  right  to  take  life 
at  will,  claiming  this  can  make  one  more 
fully  human.  The  humanlzatlon  of  man- 
kind will  never  come  through  condoning 
the  slaughter  of  unborn  life.  Gandhi's 
words  apply  directly: 
The  means  Is  the  end  in  the  making. 

Many  cases  where  abortion  is  consid« 
ered  are  lives  faced  with  compounded 


personal  tragedy.  In  human  terms,  noth- 
ing can  totally  erase  depth  of  tragedy 
from  such  lives;  that  Is  the  province  of 
religious  faith.  But  society  can  and  must 
take  steps  to  at  least  alleviate  this  trag- 
edy, and  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  nurturing  of  all  life. 

Let  me  simply  outline  society's  obliga- 
tions, which  have  yet  to  be  assumed  with 
true  faithfulness  and  commitment.  Every 
imbom  life  has  a  birthright ;  for  life  that 
is  unwanted  by  unwed  parents,  society 
must  insure  that  right.  This  necessitates 
maternal  care  and  support  so  that  the 
psychological,  medical,  nutritional,  and 
financial  needs  of  the  mother  are  fully 
cared  for,  with  compassion  and  accept- 
ance. It  means  that  adoption  laws  need 
substantial  revision,  so  especially  the 
mixed-blood  or  handicapped  child  will 
find  the  warmth  and  love  of  a  family.  Our 
whole  approach  to  foster  care  must  be 
humanized. 

To  prevent  the  tragedy  of  unwanted 
pregnancies,  we  must  promote  an  un- 
compromising commitment  to  sex  edu- 
cation and  family  planning  services.  De- 
stroying the  myths  and  teaching  the 
truth  about  sex,  and  the  origin  of  life, 
can  Instill  the  fundamental  reverence 
for  the  miracle  of  new  life,  preventing 
tragic  pregnancies  and  scarring  of  lives. 
Further,  we  must  recognize  the  plu- 
rality of  sexual  morality  that  exists  in 
our  society.  That  is  not  likely  to  change. 
But  the  result  need  not  be  imwanted 
life.  Thus,  there  should  be  widespread 
knowledge  and  availability  of  contra- 
ceptive options.  This  should  be  stead- 
fastly and  forthrightly  pursued  so  that 
life   will   not   be   created   unless   it   is 

desired.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr, 
Stevenson).  The  Senator's  additional  6 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  my  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  if  read. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
time  is  mine,  I  will  continue  to  give  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
as  though  he  had  given  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  very  happy 
for  the  Senator  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  adopt  the  state- 
ment of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  have  given  wise  and 
an  unusual  amount  of  research  and  dedi- 
cation to  this  high  purpose.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  others  for 
undertaking  what  is  obviously  a  ver>-  di- 
visive issue  in  this  country  at  this  point. 
It  is  a  verv'  controversial  one  and  one 
that  could  have  been  easily  avoided  by 
those  in  public  life.  It  will  be  a  very  dif- 
ficult one  for  this  Nation  to  face. 

I  would  like  to  continue  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  excellent  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield  i .  It 
deserves  to  be  stated  here  this  morning. 
And  with  the  Senator's  permission,  I 
will  now  do  so,  as  follows : 

Those  who  advocate  abortion  often 
cite  their  genuine  concern  for  the  plight 
of  the  poor.  It  is  felt  that  those  who  are 
poverty  stricken  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  burden  of  trying  to  support  children 
they  may  not  have  planned  to  bear.  Yet  I 
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believe  the  dispossessed  should  be  listen- 
ed to,  and  allowed  to  speak  for  them- 
selves about  their  needs.  The  truth  is 
that  in  general  they  have  not  been  the 
ones  asking  for  abortion  laws  to  be  lib- 
eralized. Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  Rev- 
erend Jesse  Jackson  has  termed  abortion 
a  form  of  genocide  practiced  against 
blacks.  He  condemned — 

The  moral  emptiness  and  aloofness  that 
comes  when  protecting  human  life  is  not 
(considered)  sacred. 

When  we  realize  that  society  has  been 
more  ready  to  provide  assistance  for  ihe 
poor  to  have  abortions  than  for  the  poor 
to  have  children,  maintained  by  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living,  we  recognize  the 
truth  spoken  by  those  who  view  abor- 
tion as  another  form  of  our  oppression  of 
the  poor. 

The  reality  we  face  is  our  reverence  for 
life.  On  many  fronts  today  we  are  being 
asked  and  urged  to  save  life.  We  want 
to  save  endangered  species  from  extinc- 
tion; we  are  asked  to  spare  animals  the 
abuse  they  suffer  at  rodeos  or  from  ex- 
perimentation; we  hear  pleas  to  find 
homes  for  the  thousands  of  stray  dogs 
populating  our  dog  pounds;  and  we  all 
know  the  urgent  demand  to  preserve  our 
natural  life — to  nurture  the  rare  species 
of  plants,  to  reverence  the  value  of  na- 
ture's beauty,  and  to  protect  and  enlarge 
major  portions  of  our  natural  habitat 
from  man's  destructive  encroachment. 

Why  should  this  urge  to  reverence  life, 
based  as  it  is  on  a  recognition  of  life's 
transcendent  value,  exclude  a  commit- 
ment to  save  unborn  human  life?  I  only 
plea  that  we  recognize  and  seek  to  pre- 
serve and  nurture  the  sacredness  of  life 
in  all  its  forms. 

Abortion  is  a  form  of  violence.  That  is 
the  undeniable  reality.  It  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  life.  It  furthers  the  dehumaniza- 
tion  of  life.  It  cheapens  life. 

There  is  no  single  characteristic  of  our 
society  that  troubles  my  inner  self  more 
than  the  degradation,  the  cheapening, 
the  dehumanization  of  life  that  we  see 
all  around  us  today. 

That  is  what  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
terrible  inhumanity  of  our  policies  in 
Indochina.  Human  life  became  cheap, 
and  easily  expendable — especially  Asian 
life,  wliich  somehow  seemed  less  valuable 
than  American  life.  We  justified  policies 
by  talking  about  body  counts.  And  we  de- 
stroyed all  sensitivity  to  the  sanctity  of 
human  life. 

That  is  what  happened  at  Attica.  That 
is  what  happens  whenever  we  heed  the 
frightened  and  vengeful  pleas  for  "law 
and  order"  that  would  have  us  crush  the 
lives  of  others. 

The  same  holds  true  for  capital  pun- 
ishment. The  State  cannot  be  so  arro- 
gant as  to  take  away  that  ultimate  right 
of  every  citizen— the  right  to  life.  Those 
who  clamor  for  capital  punishment — 
even  for  those  certain  "exceptions"— do 
not  sense  how  basic  a  right  they  would 
deny. 

A  cheapness  for  life  plagues  our  at- 
titudes regarding  amnesty.  We  would 
ostracize  young  men  from  our  midst — 
ban  them  forever  from  our  land — because 
we   disagree   with   their  conscience.  It 


means  we  have  little  respect  for  their 
lives. 

We  have  suffered  so  many  assaults  on 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  that  our 
conscience  is  insensitive  and  numb. 

So  we  face  a  complex  troublesome  is- 
sue. And  what  do  many  want  to  do?  Re- 
sort to  violence  once  again.  Much  of  the 
impulse  is  to  degrade  life,  and  take  life 
once  again,  thinking  that  it  is  some  kind 
of  a  solution. 

Violence  is  no  solution.  We  have  had 
enough.  It  is  time  it  all  stopped. 

Let  me  echo  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  C.  Eric  Lincoln  in  the  Christian 
Century: 

I,  for  one,  am  sick  of  blood  and  blood- 
letting— In  the  streets,  on  the  battlefields 
and  In  the  safe  aseptic  privacy  of  a  doctor's 
office.  In  our  continuing  retreat  from  re- 
sponsibility, we  are  too  ready  to  wipe  out  the 
consequences  of  our  private  and  public  acts 
with  a  shrug  and  a  resort  to  blood.  But  there 
ore  consequences  to  human  behavior — eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  psychological  and  sex- 
ual; and  neither  the  bayonet  nor  the  scalpel 
Is  the  ideal  means  of  setting  things  straight. 

Let  us  believe  in  life.  Let  us  nourish 
life.  Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  life. 

Why?  Teilhard  de  Chardin  expresses 
it  best: 

How  can  we  account  for  that  irresistible 
instinct  in  our  hearts  which  lead  us  to- 
wards unity  whenever  and  In  whatever  di- 
rection our  passions  are  stirred?  A  sense  of 
the  universe,  a  sense  of  all,  the  nostalgia 
which  seizes  us  when  confronted  by  nature, 
beauty,   music — of   a   Great   Presence    •    •    • 

We  are  often  Inclined  to  think  that  we 
have  exhausted  the  various  forms  of  love 
with  a  man's  love  for  his  wife,  his  children, 
his  friends  and  to  a  certain  extent  his  coun- 
try. Yet  precisely  the  most  fundamental  form 
of  passion  is  missing  from  this  list  ...  A 
universal  love  Is  not  only  psychologically 
possible;  It  is  the  only  complete  and  final 
way  In  which  we  are  able  to  love. 

Ml-.  President,  that  concludes  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  consider  it  a  great 
honor  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  com- 
pleted my  remarks  through  his  own 
voice,  and  I  consider  it  a  great  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  be  associated  with  him 
in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  four  articles  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 
"Avoiding  a  Question  About  Human 
Life,"  from  the  Washington  Star;  "A 
Religious  Pacifist  Looks  at  Abortion,"  by 
Gordan  Zahn  from  Commonweal;  "Abor- 
tion and  the  Court"  from  Christianity 
Today;  and  "Why  I  Reversed  My  Stand 
on  Laissez-Faire  Abortion,"  from  Chris- 
tian Century. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  7,  19731 
The  Cocrt  and  Abortion,  Avoidino  a 
Qttestion  ABOtrr  Human  Life 
(An  Interview  with  Dr.  Andre  Hellegers) 
Dr.   Hellegers   Is  director  of  the  Kennedy 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Repro- 
duction and  Blo-Ethlcs.  He  Is  a  past  pres- 
ident of  the  Society  for  Gynecological  Re- 
search   and    the    Society    for   Perinatal    Re- 


search. This  interview  was  conducted  by 
Thomas  Asclk  of  the  Star-News  staff. 

Q.  The  Supreme  Court,  In  its  recent  deci- 
sion on  abortion,  calls  a  pregnant,  but  other- 
wise healthy,  woman  a  "patient."  and  states 
that  abortion  is  "primarily  and  Inherently  a 
medical  decision  up  to  the  end  of  the  first 
trimester."  Is  she  a  patient  In  the  traditional 
medical  sense? 

A.  Well,  we've  traditionally  taken  care  of 
pregnant  women.  The  question  is  whether 
you  consider  pregnancy  a  disease.  Within 
the  definition  of  the  Court,  pregnancy  is  a 
disease.  The  Court  considered  the  stressful 
factors  of  pregnancy  and  the  possibilities  of 
future  stress  in  making  Its  decision.  So  the 
Court  very  rigidly  followed  the  World  Health 
Organization's  definition  of  health  which 
says  that  It  is  not  just  the  absence  of  dis- 
ease but  "a  sense  of  well-being."  If  being 
pregnant  does  not  give  a  woman  a  sense  of 
well-being,  then  she's  ill. 

Q.  The  Court  uses  the  term  "potential  life" 
when  talking  about  the  fetus.  What  Is  a 
"potential  life?" 

A.  I  don't  understand  the  language  of  the 
Court  myself.  You  cant  talk  of  the  poten- 
tial hand  or  the  potential  foot  of  a  fetus; 
at  least  I  presume  not  It's  there  or  It's  not 
there,  and  Its  obviously  there.  I  think  that 
people  are  confusing  the  term  "life"  and 
the  term  "dignity."  The  whole  abortion  de- 
bate has  been  very  fouled  up  in  its  linguis- 
tics. 

I  think  the  simple  biological  fact  is  that 
the  fetus  is  human,  only  because  "human" 
Is  a  biological  category.  So,  first,  the  fetus  is 
categorically  human.  Second,  the  fetus  Is 
a  "being"  because  it's  there.  If  it  wasn't  a 
being,  you  wouldn't  need  the  abortion.  So 
we're  dealing  with  human  beings;  we're 
dealing  with  human  life. 

The  Issue  is  whether  we're  dealing  with 
valuable  human  life,  whether  we're  dealing 
with  dignity  in  that  life,  whether  it  has  to  be 
protected  under  the  Constitution.  All  of 
these  are  not  biological  questions. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole  debate 
Is  that  people  have  misused  biology  to  create 
phrases  like  "when  does  life  begin?"  When 
the  question  should  have  been  "when  does 
dignity  begin?"  They  have  used  terms  like 
"potential  life."  trying  to  say  that  life  wasn't 
there,  when  the  reason  for  saying  that  life 
wasn't  there  was  because  they  didn't  attach 
any  value  to  it.  The  abortion  issue  is  funda- 
mentally a  value  Issue  and  not  a  biological 
one. 

Q.  The  Court  says  that  it  is  only  "a  theory" 
that  human  life  is  present  from  conception. 
You  obviously  think  that  it  can  be  substan- 
tiated beyond  mere  theory. 

A.  Oh,  it's  obvious.  I  don't  know  of  one 
biologist  who  would  maintain  that  the  fetus 
Is  not  alive.  The  alternative  to  alive  is  dead. 
If  the  fetus  was  dead,  you  would  never  do 
an  abortion.  Today  we  are  employing  eu- 
phemisms to  pretend  that  human  life  is  not 
present.  This  stems  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  quite  ready  yet  to  say,  yes,  there  is 
human  life  but  it  has  no  dignity.  We  have 
wanted  to  avoid  that  statement  at  all  costs. 

Q.  So  abortion  is  only  a  euphemistic  ques- 
tion of  life? 

A.  That's  right,  because  of  the  fear  of  say- 
ing what  we  know — yes.  there  is  human  life 
but  we  attach  no  value  to  it.  And  it  has  led, 
Incidentally,  to  a  very  interesting  phenome- 
non. The  Court  specifically  says  that  it  does 
not  want  to  take  a  stand  on  whether  human 
life  Is  there  or  not.  But  it  says,  operationally, 
you  may  proceed  to  abort.  If  you  are  not 
willing  to  say  when  life  starts,  there  are  two 
possibilities — either  it  Is  there  or  it  Is  not. 
If  you  then  proceed  to  abort  you  are  factu- 
ally saying  that  you  may  abort  even  though 
human  life  may  be  there. 

Q.  What  Is  "the  point  of  vlablUty?" 

A.  The  Court  divides  pregnancy  Into  three 
sectors.    During    the    first    three   months   It 
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rules  totally  under  the  issue  of  privacy. 
Then  it  says,  as  pregnancy  advances,  the 
state  may  have  a  compelling  interest  In  the 
fetus  at  viability  which  it  puts  at  24  or  28 
weeks. 

The  issue,  of  course.  Is  that  the  fetus  Is 
perfectly  viable  at  any  tUne  during  preg- 
nancy provided  you  leave  It  In  place,  and  It 
Is  only  because  of  your  action  that  It  be- 
comes not  viable.  To  me  the  odd  situation  Is 
that  because  you  do  something  to  the  fetus 
and  doing  that  makes  it  not  viable  you  may 
proceed  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  "compelling  point"  of  three 
months?  The  Court  says  that  Is  the  point 
at  which  the  woman  and  her  doctor  are  free 
to  make  a  private  decision  about  abortion, 
and  the  state  may  step  In  after  three  months. 

A.  The  state  may  step  In  after  three 
months  except  when  the  life  and  health  of 
the  woman  are  involved — and  the  Court 
clearly  defines  health  as  being  economic 
state,  stress  and  so  forth.  Now,  any  pregnant 
woman  who  says,  "I  am  pregnant  and  It  is 
stressful  to  me,"  Is  right  there  a  candidate 
for  abortion. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  of  regarding  the  first 
three  months  as  a  turning  point  In  preg- 
nancy? 

A.  It's  based  on  the  proposition  that  It  Is 
safer  to  have  an  abortion  at  that  time  than 
to  go  ahead  and  have  the  chUdblrth.  The 
Court  says  that  up  to  that  time  the  mother's 
health  Is  automatically  provable  to  be  bet- 
ter off  not  pregnant  than  pregnant.  And  that, 
Incidentally,  Is  Just  terrible  use  of  statistics. 
What  has  happened  is  that  one  compares  the 
statistics  of  undergoing  an  abortion  pro- 
cedure with  the  general  statistics  on  ma- 
ternal mortality  as  whole.  Several  problems 
arise. 

First,  childbirth  as  a  whole  takes  nine 
months  whereas  the  abortion  by  definition 
takes  less  than  that.  So,  obviously,  there  Is 
a  less  risk  of  dying  In  a  three-month  period 
than  In  a  nine-month  period  because  you 
have  lived  less  long.  The  second  problem  Is 
that  If  you  die  of  anything  before  you  have 
had  a  chance  to  get  an  abortion,  you  are 
counted  among  the  non-abortion  deaths.  The 
third  problem  is  that  all  women  who  want  a 
child  regardless  of  their  health  status  and 
who  decide  to  go  through  with  It,  and  die, 
automatically  fall  under  the  death  statistics 
and  not  under  the  abortion  statistics.  So 
you  are  really  comparing  apples  and  oranges. 
It  Is  total  misuse  of  scientific  method. 

Q.  Medically  where  does  the  term  "the  first 
trimester"  come  from? 

A.  The  first  trimester  comes  from  the  fact 
that  up  to  13  weeks  the  abortion  procedure 
is  rather  a  simple  one.  The  first  trimester  has 
nothing  to  do  with  what  a  fetus  is  at  13 
weeks  compared  to  what  It  is  at  26  weeks. 
Up  to  13  weeks  It  Is  rather  safe  to  get  aborted. 
Prom  13  to  26  weeks  you  have  to  change 
methods;  you  have  to  do  saline  Infusions  or 
hysterotomies.  Then  the  statistics  don't  look 
quite  as  good. 

The  Court  maintains  that  up  to  13  weeks 
it  is  safer  to  be  aborted  than  to  have  a  child, 
which  Is  already  poor  statistics.  After  13 
weeks  the  Court  recognizes  that  the  abortion 
procedure  becomes  more  dangerous  and 
therefore  says  that  the  state  may  begin  to 
have  some  regulations  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  woman.  After  the  27th  week  there  may 
be  some  Interest  In  protecting  the  fetus  as 
well.  But  it  again  spells  out  very  clearly  that 
whenever  maternal  health  is  involved,  as  de- 
fined under  the  World  Health  Organization's 
definition  of  stress,  the  state  cannot  stop  the 
woman  from  getting  an  abortion.  The  first 
trimester  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vlsa- 
bility  Issue;  it  has  to  do  with  the  safety  of 
the  abortion  procedure. 

Q.  You're  saying  that  meaningful  life  out- 
side the  womb  could  start  at  the  27th  week? 

A.  Well,  after  the  27th  week  we  no  longer 


use  the  term  "abortion"  In  obstetrical  circles. 
We  then  talk  about  "premature  delivery". 
Now  the  survival  rate  between  20  and  28 
weeks  Is  only  10  percent.  The  question  here 
Is  how  long  must  you  have  lived  to  be  con- 
sidered viable.  That's  an  issue  In  Its  own 
right. 

What  is,  of  course,  absurd  about  the  situa- 
tion is  that  it  Is  the  procedure  that  makes 
the  fetus  unviable.  Obviously  the  chances 
of  survival  are  greater  the  closer  to  40  weeks 
you  are.  But  vlably  at  any  time  during  preg- 
nancy Is  only  with  assistance.  But  it  is  Just 
like  a  newborn  child  which  is  only  viable 
with  assistance. 

Q.  The  Court  maintains  that  the  abortion 
question  turns  on  whether  the  existing  laws 
violate  a  woman's  "rights"  and  "privacy."  Is 
the  fetus  the  possession  of  a  woman  the  same 
as  an  appendix? 

A.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  It  is.  Not 
Just  the  decision  but  a  great  deal  of  things 
that  are  going  around  suggest  that  inter- 
course Is  a  given  •  •  '.It  shall  be  without 
consequences;  philosophically,  that  is  what 
we  are  saying.  It  is  now  assumed  that  Inter- 
course Is  one  action  that  everyone  can  engage 
m  without  accepting  any  consequences.  We 
are  now  saying  that  the  decision  whether  to 
bear  a  child  is  not  a  decision  to  be  made 
prior  to  intercourse. 

In  the  high  schools  we  are  trying  to  teach 
children  that,  good  heavens,  intercourse  does 
things.  It  is  very  strange  the  way  Justice 
Douglas  puts  it  in  his  concurring  opinion. 
He  says,  "The  visclssitudes  of  life  produce 
pregnancies  that  may  be  unwanted." 

We  are  trying  to  teach  in  the  high  schools 
that  pregnancies  are  produced  by  Intercourse, 
and  here  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  who  says 
that  pregnancies  are  produced  by  "visclssi- 
tudes of  life."  If  he  had  said  that  rape  pro- 
duces pregnancies  which  are  unwanted  and 
over  which  one  has  no  control,  you  might 
be  able  to  agree.  That  is  not  a  decision  for 
which  one  must  take  the  consequences  be- 
cause it  was  not  entered  Into  voluntarUy. 
The  philosophy  now  becomes  all  Intercourse 
Is  Involuntary.  Or  else  everyone  is  getting 
raped.  It  really  is  amazing. 

Q.  The  Court  allows  the  state  a  "con- 
cern for  the  health  of  the  mother,"  and  allows 
the  state  a  concern  for  the  "potential  life" 
of  the  fetus,  but  only  after  27  weeks.  Why? 

A.  The  Court  simply  and  flatly  states 
that  the  fetus  is  not  a  person  to  be  pro- 
tected under  the  Constitution.  If  that  is 
right,  then  there  Is  no  reason  at  all  for 
the  Court  to  worry  about  the  health  of 
the  fetus.  Now,  very  interesting  things  will 
happen  as  a  result  of  this. 

As  I  read  the  decision,  you  should  now 
be  able  to  experiment  on  the  fetus  in 
utero.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  always  had  very  strict  rules  about 
what  drugs  may  be  used  in  pregnancy. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  setting 
up  private  colonies  to  test  the  effects  of 
drugs  on  the  unborn  fetus.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  decision  it  Is  now  possible 
to  test  all  drugs  on  pregnant  women  who 
are  going  to  have  an  abortion,  providing 
the    woman    agrees,    of    course. 

Q.  The  Court  says  that  it  wished  "a 
consensus"  could  have  been  reached  from 
philosophers,  theologians  and  doctors  about 
the   starting   point   of   life. 

A.  There  Is  a  consensus  on  the  start- 
ing point  of  life,  without  any  question. 
There  are  many  ways  to  prove  when  the 
starting  point  of  life  Is.  If  we  were  going 
to  make  a  test  tube  baby  how  would  we 
do  It?  We  would  start  off  by  putting  a 
sperm  and  an  egg  together  and  if  we  suc- 
ceeded, then  we  would  be  in  business;  we 
would  have  life.  The  fertilized  egg  would 
develop  automatically  unless  untoward 
events  occurred.  The  first  definition  of  life, 
then,    could    be    the    ability    to    reproduce 


oneself  and  develop  one's  own,  and  this 
the  fertilized  egg  has  while  the  individual 
egg   and   sperm   do   not. 

The  Court  makes  some  really  amazing 
biological  errors  in  Its  decision.  When  It 
deals  with  the  history  of  abortion,  it  talks 
about  what  people  thought  about  con- 
ception in  the  past  without  realizing  that 
conception  was  only  discovered  in  the  19th 
century.  The  ovum  wasn't  discovered  until 
1827.  The  Court  says  that  the  Pythagoreans 
held  as  a  matter  of  dogma  that  the 
embryo  "was  animate  from  the  moment 
of  conception."  WeU  we  didn't  even  know 
about  conception  until  150  years  ago.  The 
Pythagoreans  were  philosophers,  not  biol- 
ogists, but  the  Court  seems  to  regard  their 
opinions  as  dissenting  biological  opinions. 
Factually,  of  course,  they  arrived  at  the 
right  answer  anjrway.  even  though  they 
knew  very  little  about  biology. 

But  unless  you  can  think  about  an  ovum 
as  an  entity,  you  cannot  talk  medically 
about  a  start  of  life.  Before,  people 
thought  the  seed  was  planted  and  It  either 
caught  or  it  didn't,  almost  as  if  the  seed 
Itself  was  life.  That  Is  why  we  have  such 
crazy  terms  as  Insemination,  a  pure  agri- 
cultural term  that  Implies  that  the  seed 
is  planted.  One  ought  to  talk  about  co- 
semination  or  something  that  recognizes 
that   the    woman   contributes   an   ovum. 

The  American  Medical  Association  in  the 
19th  century  took  its  stand  against  abor- 
tion when  it  became  known  what  the 
process  of  conception  was  and  what  the 
ovum  was.  When  they  found  out  when 
life  began  they  thought  it  imperative  to 
protect  it  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  It  seems  that  the  20th  Century  has 
used  the  same  medical  knowledge  to  draw 
the  exact  opposite  conclusion. 

A.  That's  right.  Now  that  it  is  absolutely 
clear  how  the  process  works  one  begins  to 
falsify  history  and  blame  the  19th  century 
for  having  written  laws  which  it  wrote,  not 
based  on  Victorlanlsm,  but  based  on  the  new 
knowledge  about  the  process  of  conception. 
Unless  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  biol- 
ogists did  not  discover  the  ovum  untU  the 
19th  century  you  will  completely  misread  the 
history  of  the  subject. 

The  original  Idea  was  that  the  soul  was  at- 
tached at  some  time  to  the  body  but  nobody 
knew  when  the  process  of  body-bulldlng 
started.  When  that  became  known,  doctors 
and  the  AMA  began  to  count  the  start  of  life 
from  conception. 

It  has  been  commonly  assumed  that  once 
human — not  cat  or  rat — life — not  death — has 
started  then  the  concept  of  soul  or  human 
dignity  has  started.  That  Is  where  the  falsity 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decUlon  lies.  If  the 
Court  had  said  that  we  know  when  life  starts 
but  the  Issue  is  when  we  shall  protect  it  or 
when  we  shall  attach  value  to  it.  then  it 
would  have  had  rational  ground  for  its  deci- 
sion. In  the  whole  debate  I  have  resented  the 
falsification  of  embryology  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  fundamental  question — when 
shall  we  attach  value  to  human  life? 

Do  you  think  the  Court  could  have  reached 
the  same  decision  If  It  had  put  the  question 
on  the  proper  grounds? 

A.  Ah,  that  would  have  been  the  difficult 
one.  The  Court  would  have  been  forced  to 
say  something  which  the  California  Journal 
of  Medicine  has  already  said  very  clearly.  It 
says  that  we  know  when  life  starts,  let's  not 
kid  ourselves.  We  ought  to  admit  that  we  are 
handling  certain  social  problems  with  the 
medical  technology  of  killing  life  that  has 
already  started.  The  Court  dldnt  have  the 
courage  of  Its  convictions.  So  It  wound  up 
with  the  principle  that  you  may  kill  the 
fetus  even  though  it  Is  already  alive,  but  the 
Court  didn't  quite  dare  to  come  out  and  say 
it. 

Q.  What  are  some  further  implications  of 
the  Court's  decision? 
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A.  Hellegers:  I  am  not  siire  that  the  Court's 
decision  will  cause  any  further  harm  other 
than  the  killing  of  fetuses.  I  am  not  a 
domino-theory  man.  Some  people  predict 
that  euthanasia.  Infanticide  and  other  prac- 
tices win  follow  hard  and  soon  on  the  abor- 
tion decision.  I  do  think  that  the  abortion 
decision  and  other  blo-ethlcal  problems  are 
common  symptoms  of  an  underlying  ques- 
tion. The  question  Is  whether  you  are  going 
to  have  a  utilitarian  view  of  man  or  whether 
you  are  going  to  have  some  other  view.  The 
Court's  decision  Is  a  utilitarian  view.  This 
fundamental  question  will  come  up  very 
clearly,  very  shortly  when  the  Issue  of  how 
we  use  live  fetus  for  experimentation  comes 
up.  In  England  It  has  already  been  decided: 
you  may  use  the  live  fetus  for  experimenta- 
tion. 

There  are  two  great  Issues  before  us  now. 
First,  does  one  adopt  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization's definition  of  health,  and  does  it 
become  a  doctor's  duty  to  ensure  "a  sense  of 
well-being."  which  Is.  In  a  way,  happiness. 
The  second  issue  Is  whether  we  shall  look  at 
the  body  In  a  utilitarian  sense  or  whether 
we  shall  attach  some  greater  value  to  It. 


[From  Commonweal] 

A  RELiciors  Pacifist  Looks   at   Abortion — 

Can  One  ABSOLtrrizE  the  Right  to  Lite? 

(By  Gordon  C.  Zahn) 

Prudence,  If  nothing  else,  would  seem  to 
dictate  that  a  celibate  male,  especially  one 
committed  to  pacifism,  should  avoid  getting 
embroiled  In  controversy  with  the  women's 
liberation  crowd.  OrdlnarUy  I  would  be  all 
set  to  go  along  with  this  and  not  only  for 
reasons  of  such  prudential  restraint.  I  am 
in  general  agreement  with  the  movement's 
objectives  and  principles  and  more  than 
ready  to  give  It  the  benefit  of  almost  every 
doubt — even  though  I  do  wish  at  times  that 
Its  principal  spokesmen  (?)  could  be  a  little 
more.  If  not  "ladylike."  at  least  gentlemanly 
In  their  rhetoric  and  tone.  But  these  are 
minor  reservations. 

There  Is  one  point  of  substance,  however, 
on  which  I  must  register  strong  disagree- 
ment, and  that  is  the  increasing  emphasis 
being  placed  on  "free  abortion  on  demand" 
as  a  principal  plank  in  the  liberatlonlsts' 
platform.  From  my  perspective  as  a  religious 
pacifist,  I  find  this  proposal  thoroughly 
abhorrent,  and  I  am  disturbed  by  the  willing- 
ness of  so  many  who  share  my  political 
and  theological  approach  In  most  respects 
to  go  along  with  or  condone  a  practice  which 
so  clearly  contradicts  the  values  upon  which 
that  approach  Is  based. 

In  the  past  I  have  criticized  "establish- 
ment" Christians,  In  particular  oflBcial  Cath- 
olic ecclesiastical  and  theological  spokesmen, 
for  their  hypersensitivity  to  the  evil  of  kill- 
ing the  unborn  and  their  almoet  total  dis- 
regard of  the  evil  of  "poet-natal"  abortion  in 
the  form  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
himian  life  In  war.  The  argument  works  both 
ways  and  with  equal  force:  those  of  us 
who  oppoee  war  cannot  be  any  less  con- 
cerned about  the  destruction  of  human  life 
in  the  womb. 

In  discussing  this  issue  from  a  pacifist 
standpoint  I  do  not  Intend  to  enter  upon 
two  controversies  which,  though  clearly  re- 
lated to  the  problem  of  abortion,  are  some- 
what peripheral  to  my  essential  concern  for 
life  and  the  reverence  for  life.  Thus,  the 
whole  question  of  the  morality  of  contracep- 
tion, obviously  one  of  the  alternatives  to 
abortion  as  a  means  of  population  control, 
involves  moral  principles  of  an  altogether 
different  order.  More  closely  related  but  also 
excluded  from  consideration  here  la  the 
legal  question,  that  Is  whether  or  not  anti- 
abortion  legislation  now  on  the  statute  books 


shotild  be  repealed,  modified,  or  retained. 
One  can  argue,  as  I  shall  here,  that  abortion 
Is  iDMioral  and  still  recognize  compelling 
practical  and  theoretical  reasons  for  not 
using  state  authority  to  Impose  a  moral  Judg- 
ment that  falls  so  far  short  of  universal 
acceptance  within  the  political  community. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  equally  com- 
pelling arguments  upholding  legal  prohibi- 
tion of  what  has  long  been  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  form  of  murder;  and  this  takes 
on  added  force  to  the  extent  that  repeal  of 
laws  already  In  effect  will  be  Interpreted  as 
official  authorization  of  the  hitherto  for- 
bidden practice.  Since  the  Intention  here  Is 
to  discuss  the  objections  to  abortion  lt«elf, 
this  very  Important  legal  question  will  be 
left  for  others  to  debate  and  resolve. 

Nor  will  I  comment  upon  what  I  consider 
the  tactical  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  liber- 
atlonlsts to  "borrow  trouble"  by  making  so 
touchy  an  Issue — on  emotional  as  well  as 
moral  grounds — a  central  part  of  their  pro- 
gram. I  must,  however,  reject  the  rationale 
that  is  usually  advanced  to  support  their 
demands,  the  "property  rights"  line  which 
holds  that  because  a  woman's  body  Is  "her 
own,"  she  and  she  alone  must  be  left  free 
to  decide  what  Ls  to  be  done  about  the  devel- 
oping fetus. 

Leaving  aside  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
presence  of  the  fetus  suggests  a  decision  that 
could  have  been  made  earlier,  this  line  of 
argument  represents  a  crude  reversion  to  the 
model  of  laissez-faire  economics  Catholics 
of  a  liberal  or  radical  persuasion  have  long 
since  repudiated.  Even  If  one  were  to  accept 
the  characterization  of  a  woman's  body  as 
"property"  (Is  it  not  one  of  the  liberatlon- 
lsts' complaints  that  men  and  man-made 
laws  have  reduced  her  to  that  status?),  the 
claim  to  absolute  rights  of  use  and  disposal 
of  that  property  could  not  be  taken  seri- 
ously. The  owner  of  a  badly  needed  resl- 
denlal  building  Its  not,  or  at  least  should  not 
he.  free  to  evict  bis  tenants  to  suit  a  selfish 
whim  or  to  convert  his  property  to  some  friv- 
olous or  non-essential  use.  In  such  a  case 
we  would  Insist  upon  the  traditional  distinc- 
tion which  describes  property  as  private  in 
ownership   but  social   In  use. 

To  use  another  example,  the  moral  evil 
associated  with  prostitution  does  not  lie 
solely,  perhaps  not  even  primarily,  in  the 
illicit  sex  relationship  but,  rather.  In  the 
degradation  of  a  person  to  precisely  this 
status  of  a  "property"  available  for  "use"  on 
a  rental  or  purchase  basis.  It  Is  a  tragic 
Irony  that  the  advocates  of  true  and  full 
personhood  for  women  have  choosen  to  pro- 
vide Ideological  Justification  for  attitudes 
which  have  Interfered  with  recognition  of 
that  personhood  in  the  past. 

This  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  a  woman 
does  not  have  prior  rights  over  her  own  body 
but  only  that  the  exercise  of  those  rights 
must  take  Into  account  the  rights  of  others. 
In  monogamous  marriage  this  would  pre- 
clude a  wife's  "freedom"  to  commit  adultery 
(a  principle.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to 
add,  which  applies  to  the  husband  as  well). 
Similarly,  In  the  case  of  a  pregnancy  In  wed- 
lock, the  husband's  rights  concerning  the  un- 
born child  must  be  respected  too;  Indeed, 
even  in  a  pregnancy  out  of  wedlock,  the 
putative  father  retains  parental  rights  to  the 
extent  that  he  Is  ready  to  assume  his  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  child's  future  needs. 
In  both  cases,  and  this  Is  the  crux  of  the 
born  child,  perhaps  the  most  Important 
argument,  of  course,  the  rights  of  the  un- 
clalmant  of  all,  must  b«  respected  and  pro- 
tected. 

HITMAN   SIGHTS 

These  categories  of  rights.  I  insist,  are  not 
to  be  put  In  any  "property  rights"  or  simi- 
lar economic  frame  of  reference.  They  repre- 


sent elementary  human  rights  arising  out 
of  an  intimacy  of  union  between  responsible 
persons  which  transcends  purely  utilitarian 
or  proprietary  considerations.  The  governing 
consideration  as  far  as  the  unborn  child  is 
concerned  Is  simply  this:  when  do  these 
rights  come  Into  existence?  The  answer  of- 
fered here,  and  I  think  It  Is  the  only  answer 
compatible  with  a  pacifist  commitment.  Is 
that  they  exist  at  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion marking  the  beginning  of  the  Individ- 
ual's  life  processes. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  the- 
ological arguments  over  whether  or  not  the 
soul  can  be  said  to  be  present  at  conception; 
It  rests  completely  upon  the  determination 
of  whether  or  not  there  is  now  something 
"living"  In  the  sense  that,  given  no  Induced 
or  spontaneous  interferences.  It  will  develop 
Into  a  human  person.  We  know  for  certain 
that  this  fertilized  ovum  Is  not  going  to  de- 
velop Into  a  dog  or  cat  or  anything  else; 
whatever  Its  present  or  Intervening  states.  It 
win  at  the  end  emerge  as  a  human  child. 
On©  need  only  consider  the  usual  reaction  to 
a  spontaneous  or  accidental  termination  of  a 
■wanted  pregnancy.  The  sorrow  of  the  pros- 
pective parents,  a  sorrow  shared  by  friends 
and  relatives  alike,  testifies  not  only  to  the 
fact  that  something  has  "died"  but,  also, 
that  this  "something"  was  human. 

So,  too,  with  the  medical  arguments  over 
when  the  fetus  becomes  "viable"  and,  there- 
fore, eligible  for  birth.  It  is  the  life  that  is 
present,  not  the  organism,  which  should  con- 
cern us  most.  Once  we  agree  that  society's 
origin  and  purpose  He  In  the  fulfillment 
of  human  capacities  and  needs,  we  have  es- 
tablished the  basis  for  a  reverence  for  life 
which  goes  far  beyond  such  purely  technical 
determination.  Should  a  life  once  begun  be 
terminated  (whether  before  or  after  the 
point  of  viability)  because  the  prospective 
mother  did  not  have  adequate  food  and  care 
or  because  she  was  forced  by  the  demands  of 
her  social  or  economic  condition  to  undergo 
excessive  physical  or  psychological  strain,  we 
would  have  no  problem  about  charging  so- 
ciety with  a  failure  to  meet  its  responsibility. 
There  is  no  reason  to  change  this  Judgment 
when  the  termination  is  brought  about  by 
deliberate  act,  either  to  avoid  some  personal 
inconvenience  or  to  serve  what  may  be  ra- 
tionalized into  the  "greater  good"  of  the 
family  unit  or,  as  the  eugenlclst  might  put  It, 
society  as  a  whole.  Just  as  rights  begin  with 
the  beginning  of  the  life  process,  so  does 
society's  obligation  to  protect  them. 

Recently  a  new  and  somewhat  terrifying 
"viability"  test  has  been  proposed  in 
arguments  supporting  abortion.  No  longer  is 
it  to  be  the  stage  of  physiological  develop- 
ment which  determines  whether  or  not  life 
is  to  be  terminated  but  rather  the  degree  to 
which  "personhood"  hais  emerged  or  de- 
veloped. Although  strict  logic  might  suggest 
that  personhood  can  be  established  only  after 
the  fetus  has  entered  upon  Its  extra-uterine 
existence  (that  Is.  after  the  child  has  been 
bom)  advocates  of  this  new  test  are  ap- 
parently wUllng  to  extend  It  back  into  the 
later  weeks  of  pre-natal  development  as  well. 
Two  objections  to  this  test  should  be  im- 
mediately obvious.  In  the  first  place  (and 
the  "generous  allowance"  of  pre-natal  per- 
sonhood serves  as  a  good  illustration  of  this 
point),  we  are  caught  up  with  the  same  old 
problems  of  Judgment  that  plagued  the 
older  viability  standards :  If  the  fetus  Is  to  be 
considered  viable  at  x-weeks,  what  about  the 
day  before  that  period  Is  completed?  If  per- 
sonhood can  be  manifested  In  the  pre-natal 
period  when,  let  us  say,  fetuses  can  be  com- 
pared In  terms  of  differential  activity,  what 
about  the  hour  before  such  differences  can  be 
noticed?  Is  more  activity  a  sign  that  person- 
hood is  advanced,  or  might  the  absence  of 
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much  activity  be  a  sign  of  equal,  though  dif- 
ferent, emergence  of  personhood? 

The  second  objection  is  even  more  trou- 
bUng.  Under  the  old  notion  of  physiological 
vlabUlty,  the  child  once  born  was  unques- 
tionably viable.  The  saying  may  not  be  true — 
or  may  not  remain  so  In  the  face  of  changing 
social  definitions — once  the  emergence  or  de- 
velopment of  personhood  Is  the  measure.  My 
experience  as  a  conscientious  objector  In 
World  War  II  doing  alternate  service  In  a 
home  for  mental  deficients  Introduced  me  to 
literally  hundreds  of  Individuals  whose  state 
of  retardation  was  such  that  they  could  be 
described  as  "animals"  or  even  "vegetables" 
by  members  of  the  Institutional  staff.  Later, 
working  in  a  hospital  for  mental  diseases,  I 
attended  paretic  and  senile  patients  who  had 
reached  the  state  of  regression  and  psycbo- 
logloal  deterioration  at  which  the  same  terms 
could  be  appUed  to  them  and  their  behavior. 
However  ardent  and  sincere  the  disclaimers 
may  be,  applying  the  test  of  personhood  to 
the  unborn  Is  certain  to  open  the  way  to 
pressures  to  apply  that  same  test  to  the  al- 
ready born.  In  this  sense,  then,  abortion  and 
euthanasia  are  Ideological  twins. 

In  the  old  theological  formulations  of  the 
problem,  the  condemnation  of  abortion  was 
Justified  In  terms  of  the  "sanclty"  or  the  "In- 
trinsic worth"  of  human  life.  Today  much  of 
the  argument  supporting  abortion  rests  upon 
similar  abstractions  applied  now  to  the  In- 
trinsic worth  of  the  prospective  mother's  life 
or  of  siblings  whose  living  standards  and 
Ufe-chances  might  be  threatened  by  the  ad- 
ditional pregnancy.  These  are  valid  concerns 
and  deserve  serious  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing; and  society  does  have  a  responsl- 
bUlty  to  find  answers  to  these  problems  that 
do  not  Involve  the  sacrifice  of  the  human  Ufe 
that  has  begun.  Pacifism  and  opposition  to 
abortion  converge  here,  for  both  find  their 
ultimate  Justlfloatlon  in  the  Christian  obli- 
gation to  revere  human  life  and  Its  potential 
and  to  respect  all  of  the  rights  associated 
with  it. 

The  developmental  model  used  by  those 
who  propose  emergence  of  personhood  as  the 
test  is  basically  sound,  but  as  used  by  the 
advocates  of  abortion  It  becomes  a  logical 
enormity  arguing  for  a  development  from 
an  undefined  or  unstipulated  beginning.  A 
more  consistent  approach  would  see  human 
life  as  a  continuity  from  the  point  of  chn- 
loally  determined  conception  to  the  point  of 
clinically  determined  death.  This  physiologi- 
cal life-span  is  then  convertible  to  an  exist- 
ential framework  as  a  developmental  pattern 
of  dependence  relationships;  at  the  earliest 
stages  of  a  nregnancy  the  dependence  Is 
total;  as  the  fetus  develops.  It  takes  on  some 
of  Its  own  functions:  at  birth.  Its  bodUy 
functions  are  physiologically  Independecnt 
but  existential  dependency  Is  still  the  child's 
dominant  condition.  The  rest  of  the  pattern 
is  obvious  enough.  As  the  individual  matures 
and  achieves  the  fullness  of  personhood,  both 
functional  and  behavioral  Independence  be- 
come dominant  (though  never  total;  culture 
and  its  demands  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count). Finally,  advanced  age  and  physical 
decline  returns  him  to  a  state  of  depend- 
ency which  may,  at  the  end,  approximate 
that  of  his  earliest  chUdhood. 

Society's  responsibilities  to  the  Individual 
stand  in  Inverse  relationship  to  the  growth 
and  decline  of  hU  Independence  and  auton- 
omy. It  would  foHow,  then,  that  the  im- 
mortality of  abortion  (and  euthanasia  as 
well)  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  they 
propose  to  terminate  the  life  process  when 
the  dependency  Is  most  total,  that  it  would 
do  so  with  the  approval  or  authorization  of 
society,  that  it  would  seek  to  Justify  this 
betrayal  of  society's  responsibility  on  purely 
pragmatic  grounds.  The  various  claims  made 
for  the  social  utility  of  abortion   (reducing 


the  threat  of  over-population  and  now  pollu- 
tion; sparing  the  already  disadvantaged  fam- 
ily the  strain  of  providing  for  yet  another 
mouth;  etc.)  or  the  even  less  Impressive 
Justifications  In  terms  of  personal  and  all 
too  often  selfish  benefits  to  the  prospective 
parent (s)  have  to  be  put  In  this  context; 
and  once  they  are,  they  lose  much  of  their 
force. 

The  earlier  reference  to  the  sorrow  caused 
by  the  loss  through  miscarriage  of  a  wanted 
child  does  not  obscure  the  fact  that  most 
abortion  proposals  are  concerned  with  pre- 
venting the  birth  of  unwanted  chUdren. 
No  one  will  deny  that  being  regEirded  as  an 
unwanted  Intruder  in  the  family  circle  wUl 
be  psychologically  if  not  always  physically 
harmful,  but  there  should  be  other  solutions 
to  this  problem  than  "sparing"  the  Intruder 
this  unpleasantness  by  denying  him  life  In 
the  first  place.  If  a  child  Is  "unwanted"  before 
conception,  science  has  provided  svifflclent 
means  for  avoiding  the  beginning  of  the 
life  process. 

Since  the  sexual  enlightenment  burst  upon 
us  a  generation  or  so  ago,  we  have  replaced 
the  old  Victorian  notions  about  "the  mystery 
of  sex"  with  a  kind  of  mechanistic  assump- 
tion that  man  Is  the  helpless  victim  of  his 
chemistry  and  unconscious  Impulses,  an  as- 
sumption which  reduces  sexual  Intercourse 
to  a  direct,  natural,  and  almost  compulsive 
response  to  stimuli  and  situations.  The  other 
side  of  this  particular  coin  Is  the  not  so 
hidden  danger  that  man  himself  will  be  re- 
defined In  strictly  biological  terms,  a  largely 
accidental  event  brought  Into  being  by  the 
union  of  two  adult  organisms  acting  In  re- 
sponse to  that  Irresistible  urge.  This  Is  re- 
flected In  many  of  the  statements  made  by 
advocates  of  al>ortlon  In  their  references  to 
the  conceived  child  as  a  "fertUlzed  ovtmi." 
The  term  Is  perfectly  accurate  In  the  strictly 
physiological  sense;  In  the  Christian  per- 
spective, however.  It  leaves  something  to 
be  desired. 

The  act  of  Intercourse,  like  any  other 
human  act  Is  and  must  remain  subject  to 
human  responsibility.  This  means  that  those 
who  enter  upon  It  should  consider  the  possi- 
ble consequences  of  the  act  and  acknowledge 
responsibility  for  those  consequences  If  and 
when  they  come  to  pass.  Ideally  this  would 
mean  that  unwanted  children  would  not 
be  conceived;  where  the  Ideal  Is  not 
achieved — or  where  the  participants  change 
their  minds  after  the  child  Is  conceived— 
It  will  be  society's  obligations  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  new  life  that  has  been 
brought  into  being. 

[From  Christianity  Today.  F*.  16.  1973] 
Abortion   and  the  Court 

Writing  to  Christians  In  Rome  about  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  pagan  world,  Paul 
diagnosed  it  in  this  way:  "Although  they 
knew  Ood,  they  did  not  honor  him  as  God 
or  give  thanks  to  him,  but  they  became 
futile  In  their  thinking,  and  their  senseless 
minds  were  darkened.  Claiming  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools.  .  .  .  Since  they  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge  God,  God  gave  them 
up  to  a  base  mind  and  to  Improper  con- 
duct" (Rom.  1:21,  23,  28).  Not  only  the 
thinking  but  often  the  laws  of  men,  and 
even  the  decisions  of  religious  councils,  can 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  God.  That  Is  why 
Peter  and  John  called  before  the  Sanhedrln, 
declared  that  they  must  obey  Ood  rather 
than  men  (Acts  4:19). 

In  a  sweeping  decision  January  22,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  overthrew  the 
abortion  statutes  of  Texas,  Indeed,  of  the 
states  that  protect  the  right  of  an  unborn 
Infant  to  life  before,  at  the  earliest,  the 
seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  The  Court  ex- 
plicitly allows  states  to  create  some  safe- 
guards for  unborn  Infants  regarded  as  "via- 


ble," but  In  view  of  the  present  decision,  it 
appears  doubtful  that  unborn  Infants  now 
enjoy  any  protection  prior  to  the  instant 
of  birth  anywhere  In  the  United  States.  Un- 
tU  new  state  laws  acceptable  to  the  Court 
are  passed — at  best  a  long-drawn-out  proc- 
ess— it  would  appear  impossible  to  punish 
abortions  i>erformed  at  any  stage. 

This  decision  runs  counter  not  merely  to 
the  moral  teachings  of  Christianity  through 
the  ages  but  also  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
American  people,  as  expressed  In  the  now 
vacated  abortion  laws  of  almost  aU  states. 
Including  1972  laws  In  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  recently  clearly 
reaffirmed  by  statewide  referendums  In  two 
states  (Michigan  and  North  Dakota).  We 
would  not  normaUy  exi>ect  the  Court  to  con- 
sider the  teachings  of  Christianity  and  pa- 
ganism before  rendering  a  decision  on  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law,  but  in  this  case 
It  has  chosen  to  do  so,  and  the  results  are 
enlightening:  It  has  clearly  decided  for  pa- 
ganism, and  against  Christianity,  and  this 
In  disregard  even  of  democratic  sentiment 
which  In  this  case  appears  to  follow  Chris- 
tian tradition  and  to  reject  permissive  abor- 
tion legislation. 

The  Court  notes  that  "ancient  religion" 
did  not  bar  abortion  (Roe  et  al.  v.  Wade,  No. 
70-18  [1973],  VI,  1);  by  "ancient  religion," 
It  clearly  means  paganism,  since  Judaism 
and  Christianity  did  bar  abortion) .  It  re- 
jects the  "apparent  rigidity"  of  the  Hlppo- 
cratlc  Oath  ("I  will  give  no  deadly  medi- 
cine to  anyone  If  asked,  nor  suggest  any  such 
counsel;  and  In  like  manner  I  will  not  give 
to  a  woman  a  pessary  to  produce  abortion") 
on  the  groimds  that  it  did  not  really  rep- 
resent the  consensus  of  pagan  thinking, 
though  pagan  in  origin,  but  owed  its  uni- 
versal acceptance  to  popularity  resulting 
from  "the  emerging  teachings  of  Christian- 
ity" (ibid..  VI,  2.)  To  these,  the  High  Court 
unambiguously  prefers  "ancient  religion," 
that  Is,  the  common  paganism  of  the  pre- 
Christian  Roman  Empire.  Against  the  offi- 
cial teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
that  the  "life  begins  at  conception"  (curi- 
ous language  on  the  part  of  the  Court,  for 
no  one  denies  that  the  fetus  is  human,  or 
that  It  Is  alive:  the  Court  apparently  means 
persoTial  life),  the  Court  presents  "licw  em- 
bryological  data  that  purport  to  Indicate 
that  conception  Is  a  'process'  over  time, 
rather  than  an  event,  and  .  .  .  new  medical 
techniques  such  as  menstrual  extractions, 
the  'morning-after'  pUl,  Implantation  of  em- 
bryos, artificial  Insemination,  and  even  arti- 
ficial wombs"  (ibid.,  IX,  B).  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  the  contention  that  con- 
ception Is  a  "process"  of  at  most  a  few  days' 
duration  is  relevant  to  the  possible  rights 
of  the  fetus  at  three  or  six  months,  and 
even  harder  to  comprehend  the  logic  that 
holds  that  "new  medical  techniques"  for 
destroying  or  preserving  the  embryo  "pose 
problems"  for  the  view  that  It  was  alive 
before  being  subjected  to  those  techniques. 

Unwanted  pregnancies  resulting  from  a 
freely  willed  and  voluntary  act  of  sexual 
intercourse  are  one  thing;  those  resulting 
from  rape  require  special  consideration.  Even 
here,  I  would  hold,  the  reverence  for  life 
which  forms  the  basis  of  this  pacifist  re- 
jection of  abortion  would  preclude  the  in- 
tentional termination  of  the  life  process  be- 
gun under  such  tragic  circumstances.  The 
apparent  harshness  of  this  position  may  be 
mitigated  somewhat  by  reflecting  that  preg- 
nancies attributable  to  true  rape  (or  incest) 
represent  a  small  proportion  of  the  un- 
wanted. Certainly  they  do  not  constitute  a 
large  enough  proportion  to  Justify  the  em- 
phasis placed  upon  them  toy  proponents  of 
abortion.  This  provides  small  consolation 
to  the  victim  who  has  already  undergone 
the  physically  tmd  psychologlcaUy  traumatic 
experience  of  the  assault  Itself  and  must  still 
suffer  the  consequences  of  an  act  for  which 
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she  bears  no  active  responsibility.  Never- 
theless, the  life  that  has  begun  Is  a  human 
life  and  must  be  accorded  the  same  rights 
and  protection  associated  with  the  life  re- 
sulting from  normal  and  legitimate  concep- 
tions. Here  again  society  must  do  what  it  can 
to  provide  ail  possible  assistance  to  the  vic- 
tim including  compensation  (if  one  can 
speak  of  "compensation"  in  this  context!) 
for  the  sacrifice  she  has  been  called  upon  to 
make.  In  most  cases  we  must  assume  the 
mother  will  not  want  to  keep  the  child  after 
birth,  at  which  point  society's  responsibility 
for  Its  future  development  will  become  com- 
plete. If  a  mother  does  decide  to  keep  her 
child,  society  will  still  have  the  obligation 
to  make  some  continuing  provision  for  ade- 
quate care  and  support. 

The  position  I  have  outlined  here  has  been 
described  as  unrealistic  and  even  irrespon- 
sible In  that  it  absolutizes  the  right  of  every 
"fertilized  ovum"  to  develop,  as  one  critic  put 
it,  "in  a  planet  which  can  no  longer  sup- 
port that  kind  of  reproduction  and  where  It 
threatens  the  possibility  of  realizing  the  lives 
which  exist."  The  adjectives  unrealistic  and 
irresponsible  do  not  trouble  me;  they  are 
fairly  standard  descriptions  of  the  pacifist 
approach,  and  this  Is  a  pacifist  case  against 
abortion.  What  does  trouble  me  is  the  rest  of 
the  criticism.  The  ability  or  inability  of  the 
planet  to  support  present  and  projected  pop- 
ulation totals  is  still  a  contested  issue,  and 
even  If  the  prospects  were  as  desperate  as 
the  statement  suggests,  the  question  would 
still  remain  as  to  whether  the  termination 
of  unborn  life  Is  a  desirable  or  acceptable 
solution.  And  as  for  the  "realization"  of  the 
life  which  exists.  It  Is  essential  to  face  the 
prior  question  of  who  is  to  determine  what 
that  involves  and  by  what  standards.  How 
long  we  must  ask  before  the  quotas  now 
being  set  In  terms  of  "area  p>opulatlon 
growth"  and  similar  quantitative  formulae 
are  refined  by  eugenic  selectionists  into  qual- 
itative quotas  Instead?  This  Is  not  an  Idle 
fear,  and  one  would  think  that  a  movement 
dedicated  to  the  elimination  of  long-stand- 
ing inequalities  based  on  the  qualitative 
distinction  of  sex  should  be  particiilarly  sen- 
sitive to  the  possibility. 

Beyond  this  there  Is  that  matter  of  "abso- 
lutizing" the  right  to  life,  and  to  this  I  am 
ready  to  plead  guilty.  At  a  time  when  moral 
absolutes  of  any  kind  are  suspect  and  the 
fashions  In  theological  and  ethical  dis- 
course seem  to  have  moved  from  sltuatlon- 
allsm  to  relativism  and  now  to  something 
approximating  Indifferentlsm,  it  strikes  me 
as  not  only  proper  but  imperative  that  we 
proclaim  the  value  of  every  human  life  as 
well  as  the  obligation  to  respect  that  life 
wherever  it  exists — if  not  for  what  It  Is  at 
any  given  moment  (a  newly  fertilized  ovum; 
a  convicted  criminal;  the  habitual  sinner) 
at  least  for  what  it  may  yet,  with  Ood's 
grace,  become. 

It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  consistency,  in 
a  very  real  sense  it  Is  the  choice  between 
Integrity  and  hypocrisy.  No  one  who  pub- 
licly mourns  the  senseless  burning  of  a  na- 
palmed  child  shoijld  be  Indifferent  to  the 
intentional  killing  of  a  living  fetus  in  the 
womb.  By  the  same  token,  the  Catholic,  be 
he  bishop  or  layman,  who  somehow  finds  it 
pKieslble  to  maintain  an  olympian  silence 
In  the  face  of  government  policies  which 
contemplate  the  destruction  of  human  life 
on  a  massive  scale,  has  no  right  to  issue 
indignant  protests  when  the  same  basic  dis- 
regard for  human  life  is  given  expression  in 
government  policies  permitting  or  encourag- 
ing abortion. 

Pleading  "the  established  medical  fact" 
that  "until  the  end  of  the  first  trimester, 
mortality  in  atxjrtlon  (of  course  the  reference 
Is  to  maternal  mortality — fetal  mortality  la 
100  per  cent]  is  less  than  that  in  normal 
cbilldblrth  [nine  maternal  deaths  per  100,000 
abortions  vs.  twenty-five  per  100,000  live 
births,  a  differential  of  0.016  per  cent,   of 


course  not  counting  the  100.000  fetal  mor- 
talities]" (ibid.,  X),  the  Court  decreed  that 
a  state  may  not  regulate  abortion  at  all  dxir- 
ing  the  first  three  months,  and  during  the 
second,  only  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
mother.  After  "viability,"  defined  as  "about 
six  months,"  when  the  fetus  "presumably 
has  the  capability  of  meaningful  life  out- 
side the  mothers  womb,"  then.  If  the  State 
is  interested  In  protecting  fetal  life  ...  It 
may  go  so  far  [emphasis  added:  since  abor- 
tion Is  100  per  cent  fatal  to  the  fetus,  It  is 
hard  to  see  the  value  of  "protection"  that 
goes  less  far)  as  to  proscribe  abortion  dxir- 
ing  that  period,  except  when  It  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother" 
(ihid.).  Since  health  is  explicitly  defined  to 
Include  "mental  health,"  a  very  fiexible  con- 
cept, this  concession  to  the  protection  of  the 
fetus  from  seven  to  nine  months  will.  In 
practice,  mean  little. 

The  Court  based  Its  abortion  decision  on 
the  right  of  privacy,  and  that  without  em- 
pirical or  logical  Justification.  "This  right  of 
privacy  ...  is  brotul  enough  to  encompass  a 
woman's  decision  whether  or  not  to  termi- 
nate her  pregnancy,"  Justice  Blackmun  wrote 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  But 
the  right  of  privacy  Is  not  absolute,  and, 
much  more  important,  no  abortion  decision 
can  ever  be  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion a  purely  private  matter.  The  fetus,  if 
not  a  full-fledged  htmian  being,  is  at  least 
a  being  owing  his  existence  as  much  to  father 
as  to  mother,  and  Is  therefore  an  individual 
distinct  from  both.  Curiously,  fathers  are 
scarcely  mentioned  in  the  fifty-one-page 
majority  opinion!  The  decision  would  appear 
to  contradict  Itself  when  it  insists  that  the 
"private"  abortion  decision  must  be  made  in 
conjunction  with  a  physician  and/or  in  line 
with  some  kind  of  medical  Judgment. 

In  his  concurring  opinion.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  fatuously  comments,  "I  do  not  read 
the  Court's  holding  today  as  having  the 
sweeping  consequences  attributed  to  It  by  the 
dissenting  Justices  [White  and  Rehnqulst]." 
The  New  York  state  tally  stood  In  1971  at 
a  ratio  of  927  abortions  for  1,000  live  births; 
now  that  abortion  has  become  allowable 
nationwide,  the  ratio  will  presumably  change, 
but  the  experience  of  nations  with  easy 
abortion  suggests  that  it  may  very  well  re- 
main as  high  as  one  abortion  for  every  two 
live  births,  or  even  higher.  What  would  the 
Chief  Justice  consider  sweeping?  Mandatory 
abortion  for  all  those  falling  Into  a  certain 
class?  Infanticide?  Mass  extermination  of 
undesirables?  Make  no  mistake:  the  logic  of 
the  high  court  could  be  used  with  like — In 
some  cases  with  greater — force  to  Justify  in- 
fanticide for  unwanted  or  undesirable  in- 
fants; the  expression,  "capability  of  mean- 
ingful life"  could  cover  a  multitude  of  evils 
and  will,  unless  this  development  is  stopped 
now. 

In  bis  dissent.  Justice  White  simas  up  the 
situation  and  the  Court's  action : 

"The  common  claim  before  us  Is  that  for 
any  one  of  such  reasons  [he  cites  con- 
venience, family  planning,  economics,  dislike 
of  children,  the  embarassment  of  illegitimacy, 
and  others],  or  for  no  reason  at  all,  and  with- 
out asserting  or  claiming  any  threat  to  life 
or  health,  any  woman  Is  entitled  to  an  abor- 
tion at  her  request  if  she  is  able  to  find  a 
medical  doctor  willing  to  undertake  the  pro- 
cedure. The  Court  for  the  most  part  sustains 
this  position;  during  the  period  prior  to  the 
time  the  fetus  becomes  viable,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  values  the  con- 
venience, whim  or  caprice  of  the  putative 
mother  more  than  the  life  or  potential  life 
of  the  fetus.  .  .  ." 

In  arriving  at  this  position,  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  explicitly  rejected 
Christian  moral  teaching  and  approved  the 
attitude  of  what  it  calls  "ancient  religion" 
and  the  standards  of  pagan  Greek  and  Ro- 
man law,  which,  as  the  Court  notes  In  self- 


Justification,  afforded  little  protection  to  the 
unborn"  (/bid.,  VI,  1).  It  is  not  necessary 
to  read  between  the  lines  for  the  spiritual 
significance  of  this  decision,  for  the  Court 
has  made  It  crystal  clear. 

In  view  of  this,  Justice  Rehnqulst 's  dissent- 
ing observation  that  the  Court  is  engaging 
In  "Judicial  legislation"  may  seem  almost  in- 
significant. Nevertheless,  we  must  ask  what 
remains  of  the  democratic  process  and  the 
principle  of  local  Initiative  when  not  only 
long-standing  older  laws  but  the  most  recent 
state  laws  and  even  the  will  of  the  people 
expressed  in  state-wide  referendums  are 
swept  from  the  board  In  a  single  Court  ruling, 
when  the  people  and  their  representatives 
are  prohibited  forever — or  at  least  until  the 
Constitution  Is  amended — from  Implement- 
ing a  higher  regard  for  the  life  of  the  unborn 
than  that  exhibited  by  seven  supreme  Judges. 

Having  previously  seen  fit  to  ban  the  for- 
mal, admittedly  superficial,  and  possibly 
hypocritical  acknowledgment  of  God  that 
used  to  take  place  In  public-school  prayers 
and  Bible  readings,  the  Court  has  now  repu- 
diated the  Old  Testament  standards  on 
capital  punishment  as  cruel  and  without 
utUity,  and  has  rejected  the  almost  universal 
consensus  of  Christian  moral  teachers 
through  the  centuries  on  abortion.  Its  latest 
decision  reveals  a  callous  utilitarianism  about 
children  In  the  womb  that  harmonizes  little 
with  the  extreme  delicacy  of  Its  conscience 
regarding  the  Imposition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 

Christians  can  be  grateful  that  the  court 
has  not  yet  made  the  "right"  to  abortion 
an  obligation.  It  Is  still  possible  for  us  to 
consult  the  will  of  God  In  this  matter  rather 
than  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  present  deci- 
sion makes  It  abundantly  clear  that  we  are 
obliged  to  seek  his  will  and  not  be  guided 
only  by  public  law.  We  should  recognize  the 
accumulating  evidence  that  public  policy  Is 
beginning  to  display  what  Paul  called  "a  base 
mind  and  Improper  conduct,"  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons.  Will  the  time  come  when  this 
nation  "under  God"  is  distinguishable  from 
those  that  are  aggressively  atheistic  only  by 
our  currently  greater  material  afiHuence? 
Christians  should  accustom  themselves  to 
the  thought  that  the  American  state  no 
longer  supports.  In  any  meaningful  sense,  the 
laws  of  God,  and  prepare  themselves  spiritu- 
ally for  the  prospect  that  it  may  one  day 
formally  repudiate  them  and  turn  against 
those  who  seek  to  live  by  them. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Century,  April  25,  1973] 

Why  I  Reversed  My  Stand  on  LAissEz-PAniE 

Abortion 

(By  C.  Eric  Lincoln) 

Unrestricted  abortion  Is  bait  one  more 
example  of  the  retreat  from  responsibility 
which  seems  characteristic  of  the  times. 

In  September  1967,  I  was  Invited  to  Wash- 
ington to  Join  in  an  International  discussion 
on  "the  terrible  choice,"  abortion.  The  sem- 
inars were  sponsored  by  the  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy Foundation,  and  the  featured  speakers 
were  some  very  learned  clergymen  and  schol- 
ars from  all  over  the  world.  Mine  was  by  no 
means  a  major  voice  in  the  proceedings,  but 
somewhere  in  the  footnotes  of  the  record 
there  may  be  some  notation  of  what  I  said 
at  the  time. 

I  took  the  position  that  In  America,  at  least 
the  notion  of  a  wonuin's  complete  personal 
autonomy  over  her  body  is,  or  should  be. 
so  elementary  as  to  preclude  debate,  and  that 
to  require  a  woman  to  be  an  Incubator  for  a 
child  she  does  not  want  Is  barbaric  and  ty- 
rannical and  in  violation  of  the  most  basic 
expectations  of  a  civilized  society.  But  I  also 
Insisted  that  "any  liberalization  of  the  abor- 
tion laws  (should]  serve  a  constructive  In- 
terest of  those  who  are  particularly  disad- 
vantaged by  the  consequences  of  Isolation 
and  poverty,"  and  that  "their  economic  and 
social  vulnerability  should  not  be  .  .  .  ez< 
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plolted  by  other  Interests  masquerading  as 
abortion  reform."  I  have  never  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  abortion  on  demand,  but  as  things 
have  turned  out,  the  fact  that  I  am  some- 
where on  record  as  standing  for  what  could 
be  interpreted  as  a  lalssez-falre  approach  to 
the  Issue  humbles  my  self-esteem  and  rolls 
my  conscience  as  well.  My  mind  has  changed. 
I  have  had  some  second  thoughts  on  the 
matter. 

The  Issues  have  been  debated  pro  and 
con  In  the  press  for  years  now,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  of  the  sub-Issues  I  am 
about  to  raise  has  received  the  attention  that 
seems  due  It.  To  be  sure,  having  taken  the 
"logical"  position  In  the  early  years  of  the 
debate,  I  made  no  attempt  to  keep  up  with 
it,  awaiting  only  the  confirmation  of  the 
courts — which  did  occur  in  due  time,  to  my 
increasing  apprehension  and  dismay.  For,  as 
I  said,  my  mind  has  changed.  So,  although 
belatedly  and  after  the  fact.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  foUowliig  Issues. 

(1)  Marriage  Is  a  civil  contract.  The  part- 
ners to  that  contract  are  required  by  law 
to  assume  certain  derivative  responsibilities 
to  each  other,  to  the  state  (society)  and  to 
any  children  born  to  their  marriage.  A  mar- 
ried person's  control  over  his  or  her  body  is 
modified  by  the  contract  of  marriage,  which, 
among  other  things,  presupposes  sexual 
("bodily")   love  and  exclusive  access. 

Now,  a  marriage  that  Is  not  "consum- 
mated" by  bodily  union  Is  customarily  con- 
sidered null  and  void.  If  consummation  re- 
sults In  pregnancy,  that  pregnancy  Is  the 
consequence  of  two  people's  acting  in  con- 
cert; and  If  that  pregnancy  reaches  Its  nat- 
ural consummation,  a  child  Is  born.  A  child 
is  the  natural  product  of  two  people  who 
have  had  sexual  intercourse,  and  by  law  and 
by  custom  both  share  responsibility  for  the 
child.  No  woman  gets  pregnant  all  by  her- 
self. The  child,  born  or  unborn,  belongs 
equally  to  Its  progenitors.  How  then  can  the 
decision  to  terminate — to  abort — be  limited 
to  one  partner  to  the  marriage  contract 
and  a  physician? 

(2)  An  unmarried  woman  may  accept  or 
refuse  sexual  Intercourse.  If  she  consents,  a 
contractual  relationship  is  implied,  for  If  a 
child  is  born  of  that  union,  the  male  part- 
ner may  be  assigned  the  responslbUltles  of 
support  of  the  child  and 'or  Its  mother.  In 
a  Just  and  reasonable  society,  rights  and 
responsibilities  occur  in  tandem.  Has  not  a 
man  who  Is  legally  liable  for  the  conse- 
quences of  his  participation  In  sexual  inter- 
course by  mutual  consent,  an  equal  right 
in  the  determination  of  whether  the  natural 
consequences  of  that  act  shall  be  termi- 
nated by  abortion?  A  child  has  a  mother  and 
a  father.  A  fetus  is  a  chUd  in  utero.  We  need 
not  debate  the  question  of  at  what  point 
It  becomes  "human";  we  know  by  experience 
that  It  becomes  human  at  some  point,  and 
that  after  nine  months,  more  or  less,  a  child 
will  be  born  of  every  pregnancy  if  it  is  not 
interrupted.  Can  a  decision  so  vital  to  at 
least  two  people  be  Justly  made  by  one? 

Stress  Is  put  on  the  fact  that  the  woman 
must  carry  the  child  in  her  body,  to  her 
possible  inconvenience  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. But  "incubation "  is  in  some  sense 
only  the  counterpart  of  "procreation."  Both 
require  the  instrumentation  of  the  body  and 
Its  processes  and  resources.  One  of  these 
processes  requires  more  time.  But  society 
evens  out  the  responsibilities  by  placing  the 
subsequent  burden  of  primary  liability  upon 
the  male. 

Tlie  state  (society)  Is  a  party  to  every 
marriage  contract  and  to  every  implied 
contract  of  marriage.  It  must  be,  because 
the  state  Is  In  loco  parentis  to  every  child 
whose  father  and /or  mother  cannot  or  will 
not  accept  responsibility  for  It.  If  the  state 
(In  the  absence  of  father  or  mother)  must 
assume  liability  should  pregnancy  run  Its 
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natural  coiu^e,  does  not  the  state  also  have 
something  to  say  about  the  interruption  of 
pregnancy? 

The  state  is  the  guardian  of  public  welfare 
and  public  policy.  In  that  capacity,  It  exer- 
cises some  degree  of  control  over  our  use 
(or  abuse)  of  our  bodies  in  many  other 
areas.  For  example.  It  requires  the  conver- 
sion of  some  (male)  bodies  to  military  tasks; 
It  confines  some  bodies  In  Jails  or  other  in- 
stitutions, thereby  drastically  reducing  the 
options  for  personal  decisions  regarding 
those  bodies.  It  forbids  suicide  and  restrlct.s 
the  use  of  certain  beverages  or  drugs,  p.nd 
even  of  some  medical  practices  (e.g.,  acu- 
puncture), which  might  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  body.  The  state  requires,  on 
occasion,  the  use  of  seat  belts,  helmets,  pro- 
tective shoes,  water  treatment,  various  In- 
oculations, among  myriads  of  other  prac- 
tices which  modify  the  Individual's  right 
to  make  autonomous  decisions  about  his 
body.  Even  the  right  not  to  clothe  it  is  a 
regulated  right.  Probably  the  state  would 
prohibit  branding  of  the  body  as  practiced 
In  the  days  of  slavery,  and  would  hold  scarl- 
flcatlon  as  a  beauty  technique  to  be  against 
public  policy.  Does  the  state  have  an  In- 
terest In  abortion  that  it  may  have  over- 
looked in  the  heat  of  the  controversy? 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  issue  has  been 
settled,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  questions  I  have  raised 
are  in  no  sense  intended  to  be  academic,  but 
they  did  figure  prominently  in  my  own 
descent  from  what  now  seems  an  imf>osslble 
idealism.  My  original  position  was  largely 
motivated  by  an  Interpretation  of  sectarian 
dogma  which  seemed  at  the  time  anachronis- 
tic and  repressive.  My  vision  was  of  an 
occasional  individual  caught  up  in  circum- 
stances so  overwhelming  and  so  devastating 
In  potential  as  to  warrant  so  drastic  a  proce- 
dure as  the  Interruption  of  life.  I  considered 
abortion  a  draconlan  measure  of  last  resort 
for  a  limited  class  of  people  who,  after  hav. 
ing  considered  the  vast  Implications  of  what 
they  were  about  to  do,  would  proceed  with 
fear  and  trembling  and  a  prayer  for  forgive- 
ness. I  was  not  prepared  for  the  bloodletting 
which  has.  In  fact,  ensued. 

I,  for  one,  am  sick  of  blood  and  blood- 
letting— In  the  streets,  on  the  battlefields 
and  In  the  safe  aseptic  privacy  of  a  doctor's 
office.  In  our  continuing  retreat  from  respon- 
sibility, we  are  too  ready  to  wipe  out  the 
consequences  of  our  private  sind  public  acts 
with  a  shrug  and  a  resort  to  blood.  But  there 
are  consequences  to  human  behavior — 
economic,  political,  social,  psychological  and 
sexual;  and  neither  the  bayonet  nor  the 
scalpel  is  the  ideal  means  of  setting  things 
straight.  They  are  instruments  after  the  fact. 
In  a  sophisticated  society  with  a  vavmted 
technology  based  on  the  common  under- 
standing of  cause  and  effect,  we  seem  to  be 
operating  more  and  more  from  the  premise 
that  so  long  as  the  effect  Is  no  more  than  a 
small  unpleasantness  which  can  be  con- 
veniently removed  before  it  becomes  burden- 
some, the  cause  is  reduced  to  inconsequence. 
The  police,  the  army,  the  medical  profession 
are  there  to  extricate  us  from  the  conse- 
quences of  our  folly  and  our  lack  of  restraint. 
We  do  not  need  to  care  much  about  what  we 
do,  or  to  whom. 

There  are  few  to  challenge  the  permissive 
sophistry  behind  which  we  slither  our  way 
Into  this  "new"  wasteland  of  unaccount- 
ablllty.  Our  newest  cultural  "Inventions"  and 
"dlBcovertes"  are  in  fact  ancient  experi- 
ments long  since  discarded  by  ascendant 
civilizations.  To  my  present  way  of  thinking, 
unrestricted  abortion — "left  up  to  the 
woman  and  her  doctor" — Is  but  one  more 
example  of  the  retreat  from  responsibility 
which  seems  characteristic  of  the  times.  A 
decision  about  abortion  is  not  properly  the 
doctor's  responsibility  unless  a  medical  prob- 


lem Is  Involved,  and  most  abortions  currently 
demanded  are  not  even  remotely  medical." 
Since  the  physician  was  not  a  party  to  the 
procreatlve  act.  his  role  m  determining  the 
consequences  of  that  act  Is  questionable.  We 
have  made  of  medicine  a  convenient  facade. 
We  have  made  of  the  doctor  a  mere  func- 
tionary and  accessory — a  scapegoat  for  the 
clergy,  the  Judiciary,  the  pregnant  woman 
and  her  partner  In  the  act,  and  for  all  the 
rest  of  us  who  turn  away  from  personal  and 
social  accountability.  This  Is  social  progress? 
Somehow  I  remain  unconvinced. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Or^on  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  It  is  a  very  difficult  en- 
terprise in  which  they  have  engaged.  I 
am  cosponsoring  this  amendment  for  the 
reasons  given  this  morning  and  because 
of  my  nwn  deep  feeling  that  abortion  is 
the  taking  of  human  life. 

I  disagree  with  the  Wade  and  Bolton 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
deal  with  the  matter  of  abortion  more 
liberally  than  is  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  mother.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is 
an  invasion  of  the  mother's  constitutional 
right  to  privacy.  I  cannot  accept  the  view 
that  the  mother  has  a  right  to  privacy 
which  would  supersede  the  unborn  child's 
right  to  life. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  form- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  deal  with  a  matter  of  this  kind.  There 
are  great  difficulties. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
the  tremendous  effort  they  have  put  In 
this  matter.  I  know  the  difficulty  involved 
in  choosing  the  right  wording  to  frame 
such  an  amendment.  We  must  avoid  lan- 
guage that  would  affect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  people  on  matters  that 
are  entirely  unrelated  to  the  objective 
we  seek  here. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  have  done  that. 
However,  certainly  this  amendment  is 
going  to  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  will,  I  am 
sure,  analyze  it  carefully  and  consider 
what  we  are  discussing  here  today  in 
the  light  of  what  they  should  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

I  The  remarks  Senator  Mathias  made 
at  this  point  on  the  Introduction  of  S. 
1923.  pertaining  to  the  need  for  Federal 
agencies  to  keep  congressional  commit- 
tees fully  and  currently  informed,  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
Imoas  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distingiilshed 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Percy  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
1914,  rdating  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty,  are  printed  in  the  Record 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
MEETING  IN  MEXICO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  my  few 
remaining  minutes,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  another  subject. 

While  we  try  to  build  bridges  to  our 
enemies,  I  feel  that  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  bum  them  or  neglect  them  with 
respect  to  our  friends.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  meeting  in  Mexico  over  the 
Memorial  Day  recess.  It  was  the  first  bi- 
lateral meeting  I  have  attended  in  Mex- 
ico. I  wUl  reserve  detailed  comments  for 
later,  when  other  Senators  are  ready  to 
report  on  that  meeting. 

At  this  time  I  should  merely  Uke  to 
state  that  I  have  reaflarmed  my  interest 
and  intention  in  maintaining  close  re- 
lationships with  our  immediate  neigh- 
bors, Canada  and  Mexico.  There  is  al- 
ways the  tendency  to  say  that  fields  far- 
thest away  are  the  greenest.  I  would  say, 
as  a  result  of  the  meeting  just  held  in 
Mexico — the  13th,  now,  in  a  series  of  such 
meetings — that  I  am  impressed  with  how 
many  things  we  have  in  common  with 
our  friends  in  Mexico,  and  how  many 
problems  await  solution. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
hospitality  and  warmth  of  our  Mexican 
hosts,  whose  thoughtfulness  and  kind- 
ness exceeded  all  bounds  of  duty  to  warm 
friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conclude  by 
stating  that  the  leadership  provided  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  was 
greatly  appreciated.  We  all  have  the 
highest  admiration  for  him  and  we  all 
hold  him  in  the  highest  regard  and  af- 
fection. But  to  see  this  feeling  that  we 
have  had  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
our  majority  leader  expressed  so  warmly 
and  ^vith  such  enthusiasm  by  our  Mex- 
ican parliamentary  counterparts  left  us 
all  with  a  feeling  of  pride  in  his  leader- 
ship. 

Senator  Mansfield's  understanding  of 
Mexico,  his  deep  interest  in  their  prob- 
lems, his  apparent  admiration  for  their 
mar\elous  characteristics,  and  his  desire 
to  work  out — and  not  cover  over — any 
problems  they  have  with  us  or  we  have 
with  them  made  our  session  intensely 
interesting  and  left  all  of  us  with  the 
feeling  that  we  had  learned  a  great  deal 
as  a  result  of  this  experience.  We  re- 
turned, renewed  in  our  faith  that  what- 
ever problems  we  have  with  Mexico  can 
be  solved,  that  they  will  be  solved,  and 
that  there  will  be  greater  good  will  on 
each  side  in  the  future. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 


U.S.  delegation.  I  believe  an  outstanding 
job  was  done  by  every  member  of  the 
delegation  from  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  including 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  wUl  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  the  hour  of 
12:30  p.m.,  and  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SYMPATHY  ON 
DEATH  OF  THE  MOTHER  OF 
SENATOR    MUSKIE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  been  informed  that  the  mother 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  passed  away  last 
night.  She  was  82  years  old.  We  sOl  know 
what  great  pride  she  had  in  her  son  and 
in  her  family.  We  regret  that  Senator 
MusKiE  is  not  with  us  today,  but  we 
fully  xmderstand  the  reason  he  is  In 
Rumford,  Maine,  at  the  present  time, 
where  the  Muskie  family  lives. 

May  I  at  this  time  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  extend  to  Ed  and  Jane  Muskie 
our  deepest  sympathies  and  our  condo- 
lences, and  to  assure  them  that  while 
we  never  got  to  know  Ed's  mother,  we 
do  know  she  produced  an  outstanding 
man  In  the  person  of  her  son  who  has 
made  many  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  State,  the  Nation,  and  the 
country. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  make  my  per- 
sonal feelings  known,  as  well  as  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Senate,  and  to  say  in  con- 
clusion may  her  soul  rest  in  peace. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr.    HoLLiNGS)    laid   before   the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
RrpoRT  ON  Numbers  op  Officers  Serving  in 

Commissioned     Orades     in     the     Akmed 

Forces 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  numbers  of  officers  serving  In  com- 
missioned grades  In  the  various  branches  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  as  of  May  10,  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  dated  May  29,  1973   (with  an 


accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

PtTBLICATION    AND    MaP    PROM    FEDERAL    POWKK 

Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Comlsslon,  transmitting,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate  a  publication  en- 
titled "Steam-Electnc  Plant  Air  and  Water 
Quality  Control  Data,  Form  No.  67,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,"  together  with  a  map  of  major 
natural  gas  pipelines,  December  31,  1972 
(with  accompanying  documents).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Publication  Prom  Federal  Power 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate,  a  publication 
entitled  "Statistics  of  Publicly  Owned  Elec- 
tric Utilities  m  the  United  States,  I97i" 
(with  an  acompanylng  document).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Instruments    Adopted    By    the    Inter- 
NATiON.\L  Labor  Ocranization 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  certain  Instruments,  adopted  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

List  of  Reports  of  General  Accounting 
Office 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  for  the  month  of  April  1973  (with 
an  accompanying  list) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Analysis  of  Assaults  on  Fta)EaAL  Officers 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  F^eral 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  Analysis  of  Assaults  on 
Federal  Officers,  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
document ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  Entitled  "The  Southwest  Indian 
Report" 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  ClvU  Rights,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "The 
Southwest  Indian  Report"  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress 

A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  rei>ort) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   (Mr.    Rollings)  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  258 
"A  concurrent  resolution  commending  Presi- 
dent .Richard  M.  Nixon  for  concluding  an 
agreement  to  end  the  war  and  bring  peace 
with  honor  In  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia, 
and  Inviting  the  President  to  address  the 
Florida  legislature 

"Whereas,  all  the  world  Is  Joyous  that  an 
agreement  was  signed  on  January  27,  1973, 
which  is  bringing  an  end  to  destruction  of 
American  and  Asian  lives  and  property,  and 
"Whereas,  it  is  hoped  the  peace  agree- 
ment will  ultimately  bring  peace  through 
out  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia,  and 
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•Whereas,  the  peace  agreement  is  the  in- 
strument responsible  for  freeing  American 
Prisoners  of  War  and  returning  these  brave 
men  to  their  families,  and 

"Whereas,  the  entire  nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  President  Nixon  for  his  role 
in  preserving  the  respect  for  the  United 
States  in  the  world  and  establishing  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  In  the  cause  ot 
world  peace  by  "staying  the  course  In  Viet- 
nam" and  bringing  about  "peace  with  honor" 
Instead  of  choosing  the  dangerous  course  of 
"peace  at  any  price",  and 

■Whereas,  an  overriding  majority  of  all 
Americans  and  especially  Florldlans  have 
supported  President  Nixon  In  his  successful 
quest  for  a  just  and  honorable  peace  and  the 
release  of  all  Prisoners  of  War,  now  there- 
fore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring : 

"That  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Florida, 
commends  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  for  his 
steadfast  and  successful  role  in  bringing 
peace  with  honor  In  ending  this  nation's 
Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  War.  and  for 
bringing  about  the  release  of  American 
Prisoners  of  War. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida  issues  a  standing  in- 
vitation to  President  Nixon  to  address  a  Joint 
session  of  the  legislature  during  his  term  of 
office. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution, 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
be  presented  to  President  Nixon  as  a  token 
of  appreciation  from  the  people  of  Florida 
and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  present- 
ed to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  to  the  members  of  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation. 

"Filed  in  Office  Secretary  of  State  May  15, 
1973." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  JudicUor: 
"Senate   Concurrent   Resolution   No.   2022 
"A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  ef- 
fectuate protection  of  unborn  humans 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  (the  General  Assembly  con- 
curring) : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  Is  hereby  memorialized  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  effectuate  protection  of  un- 
born  humans. 

"2.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of  this 
resolution,  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  attested  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  United 
States  Senators  from  New  Jersey  and  each 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
elected  from  New  Jersey." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  13 
"Whereas  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  follows: 

"  'ARTICLE  — 

"  'Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 


State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

"  'Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the 
whole  number  of  persons  In  each  State,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress, the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a 
State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabit- 
ants of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  In 
rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  In  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male  citi- 
zens shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  In  such 
State. 

'■  'Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or 
Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United 
Slates,  or  under  any  State,  who  having 
previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or 
as  an  executive  or  Judicial  officer  of  any  State, 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shaU  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress 
may  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House, 
remove  such  disability. 

"  'Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law.  In- 
cluding debts  Incurred  for  payment  of  pen- 
sions and  bounties  for  services  in  suppress- 
ing Insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be 
questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt 
or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  Insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or 
any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any 
slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and 
claims  shall  be  held  Illegal  and  void. 

"  'Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article.';  and 

"Whereas  such  amendment  was  ratified  as 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states  within 
seven  years  after  its  submission;  and 

"Whereas  the  Fifth  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Oregon  'rescinded'  Its  ratification  of  such 
amendment  on  October  16,  1868,  by  Senate 
Joint   Resolution   4    ( 1868) ;    now,   therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Plfty-seventh  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon : 

"(1)  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth 
herein,  hereby  Is  ratified. 

"(2)  The  Governor  shall  send  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Resolution" 
"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  40th  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  promote  and  facili- 
tate the  development  of  southern  Utah 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

"Whereas,  the  development  of  the  Kal- 
parowlts  Coal  Project  and  the  Lake  Powell 
Recreation  Area  are  important   elements  In 


the  economic  growth  of  Utah  and  Southern 
Utah  In  particular;  and 

"Whereas,  the  counties  of  Southern  Utah 
directly  affected  by  these  developments  have 
been  declared  by  the  federal  goverimieut  to 
be  economically  depressed  areas  (with  a  14% 
unemployment  factor) ;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  al- 
ready studied  the  feasibility  of  full  develop- 
ment in  this  area  and  found  It  economically 
sound; and 

"Whereas,  private  enterprise  has  signed 
contracts  and  is  ready  to  develc^  the  area  as 
soon  as  the  lederal  government  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  particular  permit; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  the  past  numerous  promises 
have  been  given  regarding  lederal  permission 
and  assistance  in  the  development  of  these 
two  areas  of  Southern  Utah;  and 

"Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  many  Kane 
County  residents  have  to  travel  an  unneces- 
sarily long  route  of  over  400  miles  to  the 
county  seat  because  of  non-existent  or  in- 
adequate roads;  and 

"Whereas,  the  American  people  are  travel- 
ing more  and  overcrowding  the  existing  ac- 
cessible national  parks  and  recreational 
areas;  and 

"Whereas,  tourism  is  a  major  factor  in 
Utah's  economy,  demanding  proper  facilities 
and  accessibility  for  our  scenic  attractions; 
and 

"Whereas,  ninety  percent  of  Lake  Powell  is 
In  Utah  with  less  than  ten  percent  of  acces- 
sibility from  Utah. 

"Now,  therefore;,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Utah  that  we  call 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Oongrees 
of  the  United  States  to  honor  past  commit- 
ments made,  to  take  a  positive  view  toward 
the  future,  and  to  further  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  this  potentially  rich, 
economically  depressed  area. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Utah  call  upon  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation  from  the  State  of  Utah 
to  work  avidly  for  the  implementation  of 
this  resolution. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Utah,  be,  and  Is  hereby,  directed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Utah  In  Congress." 

A  resolution  of  the  Fifth  Palau  Legisla- 
ture. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations : 

"RESOLtmoN   No.   73(1  )-28 
"A  resolution  respectfully  urging  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
not  to  cut  the  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  Koror-Babelthaup  Bridge 
"Whereas,  the  AprU  12,  1973  Dateline  of 
Guam  quoted  Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  UJ3.   Senate  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Territories,  as  saving  that 
his  subconunlttee  would  cut  the  funds  which 
have   been   previously   appropriated   by   the 
United   States   Government   for   the   bridge 
between  Koror  and  Babelthaup   Islands  In 
the  Palau  District;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Palau  Legislature  places  the 
highest  priority  on  the  construction  of  the 
said  bridge  over  any  other  capital  Improve- 
ment project  being  built  or  to  be  built  In 
Palau  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
the  bridge  would  bring  tremendous  economic 
and  social  benefits  to  the  people  of  Palati  and 
would  also  greatly  assist  the  United  States 
Government  In  meeting  Its  obligations  under 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement;  now,  therefore; 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Fifth  Palau  Legls- 
lattire.  Fourth  Regular  Session.  April,  1973 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  respectfully  urged 
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not  to  cut  the  funds  for  the  construction  of 
the  Koror- Babel thaup  Bridge;   and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Development  of  the  Palau  Leg- 
islature Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
look  to  other  sources  for  funds  to  construct 
the  Koror-Babelthaup  Bridge  If  and  when  the 
United  States  Government  decides  to  cut  the 
monies  for  the  bridge;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Speaker  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr..  the 
members  of  the  Hawaii  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, the  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  President  of  the  United 
Nations  Trusteeship  Council,  the  President 
and  Speaker  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Jolat  Committees  on 
Program  and  Budget  Planning,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  oii  Dcelopment,  the 
High  Commissioner,  and  the  District  Admin- 
istrator. 

"Adopted:  AprU  27,  1973" 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  of 
Maul.  Wal'.uku.  Hawaii,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  House  bUl  6522.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  of 
M.\ui.  Walluku.  Hawaii,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  House  bill  5877.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  San 
Diego  State  University.  San  Diego,  Calif., 
pravlng  for  political  asylum  for  certain  per- 
son?;. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Liong  Is- 
land Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Inc., 
Oceanside.  N.Y.,  praying  for  restoration  of 
Veterans  Day  to  November  11,  and  compul- 
sory retirement  age  for  Members  of  Congress. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  Oceanside, 
N.y.,  praying  for  designation  of  Eails  Island 
as  a  national  shrine.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Georgia  Chap- 
ter, Society  of  Former  Special  Agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Inc.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  praying  for  the  selection  of  a 
permanent  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  of 
Maul,  Walluku,  Hawaii,  praying  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FISCAL 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  faces  today  a 
problem  shared  by  most  other  States.  In 
attempting  to  design  a  fiscally  sound 
budget,  the  State  finds  itself  unable  to 
anticipate  Federal  allotments  for  ongo- 
ing programs  or  to  determine  which 
funds  have  been  terminated,  impounded, 
or  reprosramed. 

New  Hampshire  is  feeling  the  adverse 
effects  of  this  clash  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Thi.s  is  a  battle  over 
spending  and  taxing  priorities,  over 
which  branch  of  Government  has  the 
constitutional  power  to  establish  these 
priorities,  and  how  that  power  will  be 
exercised. 

The  U.S.  Senate  supported  legislation 


to  restrict  the  President's  ability  to  arbi- 
trarily cut  fimds  if  the  $268  billion  ceil- 
ing is  exceeded ;  however  two  attempts  to 
override  Presidential  vetos  were  imsuc- 
cessful.  It  is  evident  from  these  activi- 
ties that  the  time  element  will  pose  a 
substantial  problem.  Time  is  also  a  major 
element  in  the  conversion  of  over  70 
categorical  aid  programs  to  special  rev- 
enue-sharing programs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  6,  reflecting 
the  desire  of  the  general  court  of  New 
Hampshire  to  continue  to  budget  their 
Federal  funds  in  a  conventional  manner 
until  such  time  as  Federal  budgetary 
problems  are  resolved,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Resolution 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  6  relative 

to  the  effect  of  the  Federal  budget  cutbacks 

on   the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  State  of  New 

Hampshire 

Whereas.  The  leadership  of  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  have  been 
concerned  with  the  potentlEil  disruption  of 
the  State's  fiscal  affairs  which  could  result 
from  a  conflict  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  as  to  the  budgetary  priorities  for 
the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  The  potential  damage  of  this  con- 
flict hEts  been  sufficient  to  motivate  the  lead- 
eirshlp  of  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  to  authorize  the  attendance 
of  delegates  of  both  House  and  Senate  at  the 
National  Legislative  Leadership  Conference 
In  Washington,  D.C.  on  March  30  and  31, 
1973,  Including  an  Interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  Officers  at  the  White 
House;  and 

Whereas.  At  said  Conference,  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  asserted  that  the  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  plans  being  submitted  to 
the  Congress  would  more  than  cover  the 
amounts  now  being  expended  through  the 
federal  categorical  grant  programs;  and 

Whereas.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has. 
like  most  other  states,  the  problem  of  passing 
a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  starting  July  1, 
1973,  which  budget  must  anticipate  federal 
revenues  In  support  of  existing,  on -going  pro- 
grams and  has,  however,  been  told  conflicting 
reports  concerning  which  programs  may  be 
in  effect  on  July  1,  1973  and  which  may  be 
placed  in  Jeopardy  from  either  termination. 
Impoundment  or  reprogrammlng; 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring: 

"That  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  respect- 
fully requests  that  federal  officials  recognize 
the  very  real  mechanical  problem  being  faced 
by  the  States  during  the  transitional  period 
which  will  surely  occur  between  July  1,  1973 
and  the  time  when  the  new  Revenue  Sharing 
progrtims  may  be  enacted  by  Congress  to  re- 
place the  present  programs;  that  they  agree 
to  "hold  harmless"  those  states  which  con- 
tinue to  budget  their  federal  funds  In  con- 
ventional manner  during  SEdd  period;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  members  of  the  Federal  Cabinet 
and  the  New  Hampshire  Congressional  dele- 
gation be  advised  that  the  responsible  offi- 
cials of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  request 
that  the  present  federal  programs  be  con- 
tinued until  such  time  as  they  are  replaced; 
and  be  It  further 


Resolved.  That  In  replacing  said  programs, 
the  States  be  given  at  least  ninety  days'  no- 
tice before  the  effective  date  of  any  such  new 
programs  In  order  that  the  States  can  have 
sufficient  time  to  readjust  their  budgets  to 
reflect  such  federal  budgetary  changes. 

Now  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  certified 
copies  of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  con- 
veyed to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  members  of  the  Federal  Cabi- 
net and  the  New  Hampshire  Congressional 
delegation  and  such  other  officials  as  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  shall  designate. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  67.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reynaldo  Can- 
las  Baecher  (Rept.  No.  93-181) ; 

S.  227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Kwok-chol   Kan    (Rept.   No.  93-182);    and 

S.  339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Stefanle 
MlgUerlnl  (Rept.  No.  93-183) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary,   with   an   amendment: 

S.  155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosita  E. 
Hodas  (Rept.  No.  93-184) ; 

S.  315.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elsa  Blblana 
Paz  Soldan  (Rept.  No.  93-185) ;  and 

S.  529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hang 
Khi  Wah  (Rept.  No.  93-186) . 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  regulate  the  transac- 
tions of  members  of  national  securities  ex- 
changes, to  amend  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1940  to  define  certain  duties  of  per- 
sons subject  to  such  Acts,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-187) . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN : 

S.  1930.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968;  ordered  placed  on  the  calendar,  by 
unanimous  consent. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY" (S.  REPT.  NO.  93-180) 

Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
"Juvenile  Delinquency,"  piu-suant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  256,  92d  Congress,  second 
session,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

John  R.  Evans,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission; 

Thomas  R.  Bomar,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board; 

Gloria  E.  A.  Toote,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

Robert  C.  Holland,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System; 

Grady  Perry.  Jr.,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 
and 

James  E.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported  wltb 
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the  recommendation  that  they  be  confirmed. 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Harold  O.  Bullls,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North  Da- 
kota;  and 

Brian  P.  Oettings,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


REREFERRAL  OF  S.  1810 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  fMr. 
Church')  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  1810  be  rereferred  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee because  this  bill  amends  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act.  Sec- 
ond, S.  1810  would  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  age  discrimination  law  to  in- 
clude additional  private  employers — 
those  employing  20  or  more  employees — 
in  interstate  commerce,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental employers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  : 
S.  1914.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, to  authorize  the  continuation  of  as- 
sistance to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen ) : 
S.  1915.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  earlier  effective 
date  for  payment  of  pension  to  veterans. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  Mr.  Stennis 
and  Mr.  Thurmond)  (by  request)  : 
S.  1916.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DOMENTCI: 
S.  1917.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Glusetpl 
Mlgilacclo.  Referred   to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1918.  A  bUl  to  allow  the  States  to  desig- 
nate agents  to  conduct  audits  on  behalf  of 
any  designating  State  or  group  of  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bellmon)  : 
S.  1919.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  State  In- 
spected facilities  after  meeting  the  inspection 
requirements  shall  be  eligible  for  distribu- 
tion In  establishments  on  the  same  basis  as 
plants  inspected  under  title  I.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


By  Mr.  METCALP: 
S.  1920.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921,  to  require  the  advice 
and   consent  of  the  Senate  for  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  officers  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  age  and  serv- 
ice requirements  for  Immediate  retirement 
under  subchapter  m  of  chapter  83  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred   to  the  Committee  on   Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1922.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Martin.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ervin,  and  Mr.  Mansfield)  : 
S.  1923.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that 
Federal  agencies  keep  congressional  commit- 
tees fully  and  currently  Informed.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TuNNEY)  : 
S.  1924.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  dispose  of  cer- 
tain excess  property.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    PEARSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Beall.  Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr.  Cotton) 
S.  1925.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1(16)    of 
the    Interstate    Commerce    Act    authorizing 
the    Interstate    Commerce     Commission     to 
continue    rail    transportation    services.    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
ByMr.  McCLURE: 
S.   1926.  A  bin  to  be  cited  as  the  "Live- 
stock   Grazing    Indemnification    Act."    Re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Church)  : 
S.  1927.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  coinage 
and  Issuance  of  coins  to  commemorate  the 
bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Church)  : 
S.  1928.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coinage 
and  Issuance  of  coins  to  commemorate  the 
bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Bankii.g,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1929.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  Trust  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  to  declare  certain  national 
policies  essential  to  the  preservation  and 
conservation  of  the  lands  and  waters  In  the 
trust  area,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Hruska  )  : 

S.    1930.    An   original    bill    to    amend    the 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 

of  1968.  Ordered  placed  on  the  calendar  by 

unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.   1931.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  pea- 
nuts. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

ByMr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1932.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1331(c)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  retired  pay  to  persons  otherwise 
qualified  for  such  pay  who  were  members 
of  the  Reserve  forces  prior  to  August  16,  1945, 
If  such  persons  served  on  active  duty  during 
the  Vietnam  confilct.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


By   Mr.   BUCKLEY    (for   himself.   Mr. 

Hatfxcld,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bennett, 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.   Young,  and   Mr. 

Curtis  >  : 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment     to    the    Constitution     of     the 

United  States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 

children  and  other  persons.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 

S.  1914.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  to  authorize  the  continua- 
tion of  assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  I  are  introducing  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  continuation  of  Federal 
assistance  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  and  establishment  of  a 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  to 
administer  that  assistance. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Humphrey  and  myself 
and  cosponsored  by  65  other  Senators 
expressed  "appreciation  of  the  valuable 
work  being  performed  by  the  personnel" 
of  RFE  and  RL  and  the  "intention  to 
provide  adequate  support  to  these  radios 
while  methods  for  future  support  are 
carefully  examined  within  the  frame- 
work of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives." 
In  the  wake  of  that  action,  the  Congress 
voted  the  necessarj'  financial  aid  and  the 
President  appointed  a  distinguished 
panel  to  study  the  problem  of  future 
government  support. 

The  Report  of  the  Presidential  Study 
Commission  on  International  Radio 
Broadcasting,  which  the  President  en- 
dorsed on  May  7,  makes  recommenda- 
tions on  which  the  administration  bill 
we  are  introducing  is  based.  Dr.  Milton 
S.  Eisenhower,  president  emeritus  of 
John  Hopkins  University,  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  The  other 
members  were  Mr.  Edward  Ware  Bar- 
rett, director  of  the  Communications  In- 
stitute of  the  Academy  for  Educational 
Development;  Dr.  John  A.  Gronouskl. 
dean  of  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School 
of  Public  Affairs,  University  of  Texsis: 
Dr.  Edmund  A.  Gulllon,  dean  of  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
Tufts  University;  and  Dr.  John  P.  Roche, 
professor  of  politics  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity. 

These  men  have  rendered  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  In  the  process,  the  Com- 
missioners' report  also  illuminates  the 
fundamental  nature  of  relations  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  in  the 
present  era  we  characterize  by  the  term 
"detente."  It  merits  reading  by  every 
member  of  the  Congress  and  by  a  wide 
public. 

The  Commission  anchored  its  study 
to  the  fundamental  principle  that  all 
peoples  have  a  "right  to  know,"  for  only 
if  they  are  informed  and  are  able  freelj- 
to  exchange  idesis  can  they  deal  with  the 
problems  they  face  in  common.  Beyond 
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this,  the  Commission  concluded  that  a 
freer  exchange  of  information  is  a  pre- 
condition for  genuine,  long-term  accom- 
modation between  East  and  West. 
Accordingly,  the  United  States  can  ill- 
afford  to  reduce  its  efforts  to  supply  in- 
formation needed  and  desired  by  the 
people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  East  Europe  so 
long  as  internal  controls  imposed  by  their 
governments  make  them  so  largely  de- 
pendent on  us. 

The  report  analyzes  the  remarkable 
growth  in  the  volume  and  importance 
of  international  radio  broadcasting  in 
the  last  two  decades.  For  several  years, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  maintained  the  largest 
foreign  radio  service  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  places  no  barriers  in  the 
way  of  the  international  movement  of  in- 
formation, by  whatever  medium.  Yet  the 
Soviet  and  other  Communist  govern- 
ments devote  several  hundred  hours 
weekly  to  shortwave  broadcasts  to  North 
America  alone.  Westena  nations,  in  con- 
trast, must  rely  on  radio  broadcasting 
to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
virtually  the  only  effective  means  of 
reaching  the  peoples  there. 

The  report  makes  clear  that  Radio 
Free  Europe,  broadcasting  to  the  people 
of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary. 
Poland  and  Romania  in  their  native 
languages,  and  Radio  Liberty,  transmit- 
ting in  18  languages  to  the  peoples  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  continue  today  to  provide  a 
unique  informational  service.  They  op- 
erate as  a  surrogate  "home  service," 
providing  reliable,  comprehensive  in- 
formation— particularly  about  develop- 
ments that  most  directly  affect  the  lives 
of  their  listeners,  namely,  within  their 
own  nation  and  region. 

The  bill  introduced  today  Is  based  on 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Commis- 
sion that  a  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  should  be  created  to  ad- 
minister future  grants  of  public  funds  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
Under  its  provisions,  five  voting  directors 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, from  Americans  distinguished  in  the 
fields  of  foreign  policy  and  mass  com- 
munications. The  Board  would  assure 
that  grants  of  public  funds  made  to  the 
two  private,  nonprofit  radio  corpora- 
tions are  used  for  broadcasting  of  the 
highest  professional  integrity.  The  Board 
would  also  be  responsible  for  ascertain- 
ilig  that  the  content  of  RFE  and  RL 
broadcasts  did  not  rim  counter  to  broad 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives.  The  Com- 
mission strongly  and  unanimously  felt 
that  providing  Federal  assistance  to  the 
radios  through  the  Board  which  this  bill 
would  establish  is  far  preferable  to  as- 
signing that  responsibility  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  to  USLA. 

While  this  bill  relates  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's relationship  to  the  radios,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Commission 
gives  strong  backing  to  reinvigorated  so- 
licitation of  nongovernmental  contribu- 
tions to  the  stations,  both  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  report  also  rec- 
ommends that  European  government 
support  now  be  sought  to  finance  RFE 
and  RL  research,  which  Is  used  by  many 
governments.  The  Commission  does  not 


favor  solicitation  of  foreign  government 
contributions  for  station  broadcast  op- 
erations for  it  believes  that  such  aid 
would  lead  to  multinational  manage- 
ment and,  thus,  problems  in  operational 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  have  contributed  in  a 
major  way  to  a  better  informed  public  in 
East  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  weight  of  the  popular  con- 
sensus there  pressing  for  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  the  West  and  for  a  better,  freer 
way  of  life  has  significantly  affected  the 
posture  of  their  governments.  But  their 
work  is  not  over.  The  Soviet  and  other 
East  European  governments  still  prevent 
anything  approaching  a  free  flow  of  in- 
formation and  ideas  in  domestic  media; 
they  continue  to  try  to  jam  out  such  in- 
formation coming  from  abroad,  evidently 
preferring  to  set  national  policies  in  a 
pubUc  opinion  vacuum. 

Thus  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  serve  a  purpose  in  harmony  with 
the  broad  objectives  of  the  United  States 
and  the  West  In  general  and  they  merit 
a  continuation  of  the  governmental 
assistance  they  have  received  for  two  dec- 
ades. Expeditious  enactment  into  law  of 
the  "Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing Act  of  1973"  will  permit  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  to  continue  to 
inform  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Europe,  thereby  advancing  the 
cause  of  international  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

I  know  that  this  subject  is  not  with- 
out controversy  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  feels  very 
strongly  about  this  matter.  It  was  with 
distress  that  in  my  first  week  of  service 
on  that  great  committee  I  had  to  take 
serious  issue  with  our  chairman  on  this 
issue.  I  was  pleased  to  be  joined  by  vir- 
tually two-thirds  of  the  Senate  in  an  ex- 
pression of  support  for  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty. 

But  I  agreed  with  Senator  Fulbright 
that  we  should  carefully  appraise  and 
study  the  objectives  and  performance  of 
the  radios,  to  be  certain  that  the  audits 
made  by  GAO  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress would  be  studied  clo.sely,  and  that 
we  should  look  into  the  possibility  of 
having  certain  aspects  of  the  program 
and  its  cost  shared  by  the  governments 
of  Western  Europe. 

The  study  by  Dr.  Eisenhower  was  un- 
dertaken for  that  puipose.  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  president  emeritus  of  Joims 
Hopkins  University,  a  man  who  has  de- 
voted himself  to  public  service  through- 
out his  career  in  many  aspects  of  foreign 
and  domestic  afifairs,  was  the  brilliant 
choice  of  President  Nixon  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  this  Commission. 

The  members  of  the  Commission,  I 
believe,  have  performed  a  great  service; 
and  I  commend  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  others  interested  in  this 
subject  the  report  they  have  published. 
It  is  my  intention  to  insert  various  parts 
of  the  report  and  periodically  in  the 
Record,  for  study  and  review  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

It  is  my  hope  that  as  a  result  not  only 
of  the  work  of  this  Commission  but  also 


of  previous  work  that  has  been  done  on  a 
number  of  occasions  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fective role  of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe,  Congress  will  once  again 
affirm  its  support  for  the  radios. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether 
this  activity  Is  a  continuation  of  the  cold 
war,  whether  statements  made  or  pro- 
grams carried  by  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe  are  provocative.  I  can  say 
that  the  programs  today  are  straight- 
forward and  informational.  They  are 
of  deep  interest  and  have  a  wide  fol- 
lowing In  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries and  In  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
It  is  the  only  source  of  information 
of  this  type  provided  to  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Right  To  Know, 
which  is  the  title  of  the  study  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Internation- 
al Radio  Broadcasting,  is  a  right  that  we 
feel  should  be  shared  with  the  people  of 
the  world. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  the  hope  of  all 
of  us  that  other  countries  would  decide 
that  a  more  open  society  for  their  citizens 
would  be  desirable  and  that  they  should 
have  access  to  all  the  news  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  imtil  such  time  as  internal 
policies  make  this  possible,  I  think  it  is 
our  obligation  to  provide  a  source  of 
reliable  information  and  news. 

If  figures  that  I  have  seen  are  accurate, 
the  Communist  nations  invest  a  far 
greater  proportion  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  to  broadcasting  abroad 
than  do  the  United  States  and  other 
western  countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  make  an 
essential  contribution  to  our  national  In- 
terest by  maintaining  a  flow  of  uncen- 
sored  information  into  a  area  of  central 
importance  to  our  foreign  policy. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
provide  one  important  means  of  assuring 
that  the  "mufiaing"  of  Information  by 
governments  does  not  happen.  These 
radios  differ  from  official  national  radios 
in  that  they  speak  sensitively  and  with 
authority  about  the  day-to-day  concerns 
of  their  Usteners — both  domestic  devel- 
opments and  international  affairs  in 
which  they  have  a  particular  stake.  Both 
stations  have  steadily  won  over  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  their  audiences  by 
two  decades  of  honest  and  skilled  effort 
at  telling  the  truth.  They  have  audiences 
of  many  millions.  Their  importance  and 
effectiveness  has  been  confirmed  by  pro- 
fessional journalists  and — more  impor- 
tant— their  listeners  at  all  levels. 

It  was  the  novelist  Solzhenitsyn  who 
said  of  Radio  Liberty : 

If  we  ever  hear  anything  about  events  In 
this  country  (and  by  "this  country"  he  meant 
his  own,  the  USSR) ,  It's  by  listening  to  them. 

The  New  York  Times  veteran  East 
European  correspondent,  Henry  Kamm, 
wrote  about  RFE: 

East  Eiiropeans  .  .  .  continue  to  tune  In 
with  as  much  faith  as  an  American  might 
bring  to  a  newspaper  that  had  a  decent  rec- 
ord for  factual  reporting  and  an  editorial 
policy  with  which  he  agrees  more  often  than 
not  .  .  .  Radio  Free  Europe's  listeners  con- 
sider it  not  a  propaganda  station,  but  the 
antlpropaganda  station  that  adjusts  the  one- 
sided view  of  the  world  laid  down  for  all  do- 
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The  London  Times  commented: 
One  reason  why  these  stations  are  valued 
Is  that  they  are  not  primarily  concerned  with 
purveying  official  propaganda  about  the 
Western  way  of  life,  but  with  meeting  the 
hunger  of  their  listeners  about  their  own 
domestic  affairs.  .  .  .  They  are  serving  quite 
hard  and  legitimate  Interests  of  Western  for- 
eign policy  by  preventing  the  peoples  of 
Europe  drifting  apart  into  two  wholly  differ- 
ent worlds,  and  by  contributing  to  the  com- 
petition of  Ideas  which  the  Communists 
themselves  regard  as  an  essential  element  of 
peaceful  coexistence. 

A  recent  letter  from  a  Czechoslovak 
listener  warned  RFE ; 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  you  what  a  tremen- 
dously Important  source  of  Information  RFE 
is  at  this  time,  because  It  deals  with  Czecho- 
slovak affairs  ...  If  it  is  in  your  power,  do 
something  so  that  we  may  hear  you  with- 
out Jamming,  we  beg  you.  I  am  not  speaking 
for  myself  alone;  I  am  sure  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate when  I  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation  feels  the  same  way.  People  are 
deprived  of  information  and  succumb  to 
despair:  believe  me.  it  Is  terrible.  .  .  . 
Friends,  let  our  truth  prevail!" 

Finally,  let  me  also  remind  you  of  the 
appeal  addressed  to  us  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  March  of  last  year  by  98  re- 
cent emigrants  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Israel.  It  said  In  part; 

It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to  you,  peo- 
ple of  a  free  country,  how  vital  and  Impor- 
tant It  is  for  everybody  behind  the  iron 
curtain  to  get  true  and  objective  informa- 
tion about  world  affairs  .  .  . 

Most  of  us,  the  undersigned.  Just  arrived 
from  Russia.  We  still  remember  very  well 
those  evening  hours  during  which  we  tried 
to  get  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  free 
world.  Sometimes  It  was  very  difficult  to 
catch  the  voice — the  Soviets  are  doing  every- 
thing to  silence  the  transmission.  .  .  . 
(Without  Radio  Liberty]  the  cold  war  wlU 
Increase,  because  nobody  Inside  Russia  vtIII 
be  able  to  say  a  word  about  the  real  affairs 
of  their  government  and  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure to  Influence  the  little  public  opinion  in 
their  country. 

There  is  a  recurrent  theme  in  these 
and  other  comments  about  the  two  sta- 
tions. They  are  prized  by  their  audiences 
not  only  because  of  their  proved  relia- 
bility, but  because  they  report  and  ana- 
lyze developments  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Europe  as  well  as  world  de- 
velopments which  are  of  particular  con- 
cern to  the  Eastern  countries. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  last 
year,  during  the  6-month  debate  over 
continuing  the  radios  until  a  solution 
for  their  future  could  be  found,  that  So- 
viet and  East  European  media  printed 
or  broadcast  no  less  than  587  attacks  on 
them.  In  the  same  period,  from  mid- 
February  through  the  end  of  August,  the 
American  press  offered  598  editorials 
favorable  to  the  stations,  against  33  un- 
favorable. 

The  distinguished  members  of  the 
Presidential  Study  Commission  on  In- 
ternational Radio  Broadcasting  say,  In 
the  summary  of  their  report; 

The  Commission  is  convinced  that  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  by  providing 
a  flow  of  free  and  uncensored  information 
to  peoples  deprived  of  It,  actually  contribute 


to  a  climate  of  detente  rather  than  detract 
from  It.  .  .  . 

Progress  toward  the  relaxation  of  interna- 
tional tensions  will  be  the  product  of  many 
Influences.  The  free  flow  of  Ideas  and  infor- 
mation will  be  critical  among  these.  Without 
this  free  communication  of  Information  and 
ideas,  governments  will  strive  to  insulate 
themselves  from  the  pressures  for  changes  in 
policies  and  actions  which  an  Informed  pub- 
lic opinion  Imposes  on  even  the  rigidly  con- 
trolled societies  In  Eastern  Europe.  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  play  a 
uniquely   Important  role   in   this   process. 

...  If  the  International  Community  Is  to 
make  true  and  lasting  progress  toward  the 
East- West  detente  about  which  we  all  dream, 
It  wiU  come  about  through  pressure  exerted 
on  their  own  governments  by  an  Informed 
citizenry. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  support  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hansen)  ; 

S.  1915.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  earlier  effec- 
tive date  for  payment  of  pension  to  vet- 
erans. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  an  ear- 
lier effective  date  for  payment  of  pensions 
to  veterans.  This  bill  would  liberalize  the 
provisions  governing  the  effective  date  of 
initial  awards  of  non-service-connected 
disability  pensions  by  authorizing  pay- 
ment of  the  benefit  retroactively  to  the 
date  on  which  the  veteran  became  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled,  if  his  ap- 
pUcation  for  payment  is  received  within 
1  year  of  that  date. 

Currently,  a  disability  pension  may 
not  be  paid  for  any  period  earUer  than 
the  date  of  receipt  of  application.  By 
contrast,  disability  compensation  is  paid 
retroactively  to  the  day  following  the 
veteran's  discharge  if  his  application  is 
received  within  1  year;  death  compensa- 
tion, dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation or  death  pension  are  payable 
retroactively  to  the  first  day  of  the  month 
in  which  the  veteran  died  if  the  eligible 
survivor's  application  is  received  within 
1  year. 

Need  is  one  of  the  criteria  for  entitle- 
ment to  disability  pension.  But  if  the 
veteran  delays  in  applying  for  the  bene- 
fit because  of  problems  relating  from  his 
disability,  the  award  presently  cannot  be 
effective  prior  to  the  date  his  applica- 
tion is  received.  This  compounds  the 
hardship  since  the  very  condition  upon 
wliich  entitlement  may  depend  may  also 
prevent  prompt  application  for  the  bene- 
fit. 

This  legislation  would  alleviate  this 
situation  by  affording  the  disabled  vet- 
eran a  year  from  onset  of  disability  to 
apply  for  pension,  and  if  eligible,  receive 
retroactive  payment  to  the  date  he  be- 
came permanently  disabled. 

This  1-year  period  is  very  reasonable. 
Its  enactment  would  achieve  general  uni- 
formity respecting  the  effective  date  of 
an  Initial  award  of  monetary  disability 
or  death  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

S.  1915 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  3010  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
immediately  after  "(b)"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  said  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  of  dis- 
ability pension  to  a  veteran  shall  be  the  date 
on  which  the  veteran  became  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  if  an  application  there- 
for Is  received  within  one  year  from  such 
date." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  applications  filed  after  its  date  of 
enactment,  but  in  no  event  shall  an  award 
made  thereunder  be  effective  prior  to  such 
date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  Mr. 
Stennis  and  Mr.  Thxtrmond) 
(by  request) : 

S.  1916.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  make  perma- 
nent certain  provisions  of  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  for  Mr.  Stennis  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent 
certain  provisions  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  pxirposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  requesting  consideration  of  the 
legislation,  and  explaining  its  purpose,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  listing  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1916 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO   MAKE   PER- 
MANENT CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
DEPENDENTS  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1960, 
AS   AMENDED 

Sec.  101.  Sections  10,  11,  and  12  of  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act  of  1950  (60  App. 
U.S.C.  2210,  2221,  and  2212)  are  repealed. 

Sec  102.  Chapter  59  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 1172  the  following  new  section  and  In- 
serting a  corresponding  item  In  the  analysis: 
"5  1173.  Enlisted  members:  discharge  for 
hardship 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  a  regular  enlisted  member 
of  an  Armed  Force  who  has  dependents  may 
be  discharged  for  hardship." 

Sec.  103.  Section  401(3)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  his  parent  (including  a  stepparent  or 
parent  by  adoption,  and  any  person,  includ- 
ing a  former  stepparent,  who  has  stood  In 
loco  parentis  to  the  member  at  any  time  for 
a  continuous  period  of  at  least  five  years  be- 
fore the  member  became  21  years  of  age) 
who  Is  in  fact  dependent  on  the  member  for 
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over  one-half  of  his  support;   however,  the         Sre.  206.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  dren.  Congress  enacted  the  Servicemen's  Dc- 

dependency  of  such  a  parent  Is  determined  on  July  1.  1973.  pendents  Allowance  Act  of  1942  (56  Stat.  381 ) 

on  the  basis  of  an  affidavit  submitted  by  the                                          |  ^h,ch  provided  special  allowances  for  their 

parent,    and    any    other    evidence    required  families 

under   regulations  prescribed  by   the  Secre-                                    General   Counsel  After  World  War  II.  at  the  recommenda- 

dt^»nTnTTl>,*"        J^  T^  considered  a                 °    ^..h^J'.T'n'';^''!,      .^^f'.o,,  «o°  °^  ^^e  Hook  Commission,  these  allow- 

dependent  of  the  member  claiming  the  de-                       Washington.  B.C..  March  21. 1973.  ^^es   were   discontinued.   The    Commlaslon 

pendence  unless—  Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew.  believed  that  the  Nation's  milltarv  mannower 

"(A)    the  member  has  provided  over  one-  President  of  the  Senate.  Su^Snents  coufcTbrmeWr^t^e^D^^^ 

half  of  his  support  for  the  period  prescribed  Washington.  DC.  avaS  sCle  Sen  anTfurthTr  ?t  wm  the 

by  the  Secretary  concerned;  or                                  Deab  Mr.  President:    There  Is  forwarded  ?^!^ti„,i!,^;vr®  ?„,°U  th„t^^^^^^ 

••(B)  due  to  Changed  circumstances  arising  herewith  a   draft  of   legislation   -To   amend  ^^So^  expi^i^n<^  d^rf^^^^ 

after  the  member  enters  on  active  duty,  he  titles  10  and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  make  'eSf","'^  mUltarv  ^reJr     t  woSd^  S 

becomes  in  fact  dependent  on  the  member  permanent    cerUln    provisions    of    the    De-  ?.ff  Li   rnn^irn^rt   t^^tfAJ  Jrvwm^n   rf 

for  over  one-half  of  his  support."  pendents  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  as  amended.  ^°^  *"   concerned   If   young   servicemen   re- 

Sec.     104.     Section     403     of     title     37     Is  and  for  other  purposes."  t  "tn/n  Sitv,  »w             *    ,  *»,    tj-             rr, 

amended-                                                                   This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department  „  ^P;  '^^°'  ^*^  ^^'^  °f  "*  °i  *^,*'  ^°";*S  '^*'' 

(1)  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the  table  of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the  93d  ^^^^.^JT^  necessary  to  induct  married  men 
in  subsection  (a)  which  prescribes  monthly  Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  ''^*°  *^  *"°^'!  Jf.*f  ^'  ^  ^.T^  -  ^^^ 
basic  allowances  for  quarters  for  enlisted  Budget  advises  that  the  enactment  of  this  farnH/ /^Possibilities  were  mobilized  and 
members  In  pay  grades  E-1.  E-2.  E-3,  E^  proposal  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro-  f!"^**,!°  active-duty.  Congress  responded  to 
(four  years'  or  less  service),  and  E-4  (over  gram  of  the  President.  It  Is  recommended  !?*^.  situation  with  the  enactment  of  the 
four  years-  service)  and  inserting  in  place  that  the  proposed  legislation  be  enacted  by  °AA  This  Act  prov  ded  a  quarters  allowance 
thereof  the  following:  the  Congress  supplement  to  the  Income  of  young  enlisted 
,._  ,  members  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  family 

E-4    881.60         8121.50                           pttrpose  of  the  legislation  responsibilities.   Because   of   the   continuing 

fc  J    "^2^°           105.00             The   purpose   of   the   proposed   legislation  need  for  this  Income  supplement,  the  DAA 

pf    63.90          105.00  Is    to    make    permanent    certain    of    those  has  been  renewed  concurrently  with  the  Se- 

i!--i    60.00           105.00";  authorities  and  entitlements  now  contained  lectlve  Service  Act,  since   1950. 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  ^°  *^*  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  The  need  for  equitable  treatment  of  Junior 
subsection  (a);  as  amended,  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2201  et  seq.).  and  enlisted  members  has  been  established  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (g)"  in  the  *°  extend  certain  other  temporary  entitle-  will  not  diminish  as  the  Department  of  De- 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  in-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  37.  United  States  Code,  which  fense  approaches  Its  objective  of  an  all- 
sertlng  in  place  thereof  "subsection  (J)";  would  otherwise  expire  on  June  30,  1973.  The  volunteer  force.  Therefore.  It  Is  considered 

(4)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec-  Implications  of  permitting  these  authorities  necessary  to  make  the  following  features  of 
tlons  after  subsection  (f )  :  *o   expire   along   with    the   draft   act    would  the  DAA  permanent  legislation. 

"(g)    An  aviation  cadet  of  the  Navy.  Air  ^°""ter  the  Improvements  provided  by  the  The  paramount  need  is  to  eliminate  the 

Force.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  Is  en-  Congress    In    Public    Law    92-129     (Amend-  language   of   current   37   U.S.C.   403(a)    that 

titled    to    the    same    basic    allowance    for  na^^ts  to  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  stipulates  a  member  In  pay  grade  E-4  (with 

quarters  as  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv-  ^^''^    by  lowering  the  pay  rates  of  Junior  four  years'  or  less  service).  E-3.  E-2.  or  E-1 

Ices  In  pay  grade  E-4.  enlisted  members.  Essentially,  this  would  be  is  considered  at  all  times  to  be  without  de- 

•■(h)  The  Secretary  concerned,  or  his  deslg-  *  ^^^P  backward  in  our  move  toward  an  all-  pendents.  The  discrimination  Inherent  In 
nee.  may  make  any  determination  neces  volunteer  force.  this  section  has  iseen  recognized  by  the 
sary  to  administer  this  section  with  regard  "^^  authorities  in  the  Dependents  As-  Congress  since  1950  in  the  continuance  of 
to  enlisted  members.  Including  determlna-  slstance  Act  of  1950  as  amended,  primarily  the  DAA.  Future  equitable  treatment  of 
tlons  of  dependency  and  relationship,  and  Impact  on  members  in  pay  grades  E-4  (with  Junior  enlisted  members  and  their  families 
may.  when  warranted  by  the  circumstances,  ^°'^^  years'  or  less  service).  E-3.  E-2,  and  E-1,  should  be  ensued  In  permanent  legislation  to 
reconsider  and  change  or  modify  any  such  '^^'^  should  they  be  allowed  to  expire,  ap-  be  In  consonance  with  our  move  *  an  all- 
determlnatlon.  This  authorltv  mav  be  redele-  proximately  352,000  members  with  de-  volunteer  force.  At  the  present  time  more 
gated  by  the  Secretary  concerned  or  hU  des-  pendents  would  suffer  a  reduction  In  their  than  30  percent  of  the  members  In  pay  grade 
ignee.  Any  determination  made  under  this  Quarters  allowance  ranging  from  860-«76  per  E-4  (with  four  years'  or  less  service),  and 
section  with  regard  to  enlisted  members  Is  month.  The  reason  for  this  Is  because  the  below,  have  dependents.  This  is  represent- 
flnal  and  Is  not  subject  to  review  by  any  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950  suspends  atlve  of  the  national  population  were  33  6 
accounting  officer  of  the  United  States  or  a  those  provisions  of  37  U.S.C.  403(a)  which  percent  of  the  10  million  males  In  the  18- 
court.  unless  there  Is  fraud  or  gross  negll-  stipulate  that  a  member  in  pay  grade  E-4  24  vear  age  group  are  married.  Certainly. 
^*"ff>'  TT  ^  '^*^  '°"'"  y^"s'  Of  less  service).  E-3.  E-2,  this  Is  too  large  a  segment  of  the  available 
(1)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  or  E-1  Is  considered  at  all  times  to  be  with-  manp-wer  pool  to  exclude  as  a  recruiting 
secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  con-  out  dependents.  The  permanent  quarters  rate  resource  through  Inequitable  comnensatlon 
'^^'""!v,  T*^'.  ^"thorlze  payment  of  the  In  title  37.  United  States  Code,  for  members  treatment.  To  be  competitive  with  civilian 
monthly  basic  allowance  for  quarters  to  the  with  dependents  in  these  pay  grades  is  $45.00  Industry  and  attractive  to  this  group,  pro- 
authorized  dependents  of  an  enlisted  mem-  monthly  as  compared  to  the  $105.00-«121.50  vision  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  Junior 

afa'^dl^e^'rP^.^u  of"l'^iT?'  ?  ''^"^  ^"l  *T  ^'?oi^'^  ^^  the  Dependents  Assistance  enlisted    members    can    adequately    support 

as  a  direct  result  of  his  being  Incarcerated  Act  of  1950  as  amended.  and  care  for  their  fBmiHp.?      ^           ^         *'*' 

by  a  foreign  government.  Payments  may  be         In  addition,  this  legislation  would  extend  Annti^Pr   f«t  irl   nffL    r,r.«nnc,i    H»iof„ 

made    under   this    subsection   only   for   the  until  June  30,  1975.  the  special  pay  author-  tn      ,»                  /           ^%?  t?=  ^    ^fi  ,. 

period  during  which  an  enlisted  member  is  Ized    for    physicians,    dentists.    oStometrlste.  ''L^   language    of    current    37    U.S.C.    401(3) 

being  held   In  pretrial  confinement  by  that  and  veterinarians  under  37  USC    302    302a  stipulates  that  parents  must  actually 

foreign  government.";   and  and  303.  and  also  extend  until  June  3o"  1975'  ""^^'^^  '"^  ^'^^  service  member's  household  to 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  the  enlistment  bonus  authorized  under  3'7  ^  considered  dependents.  This  restrictive 
subsection  (J).  U.S.C.  308a  for  persons  enlisting  In  a  combat  ^eflnltlcn  is  an  outdated  provision  of  law 
TITLE    II — MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS  element  of  an  armed  force.  which    falls   to   recognize   that   members   of 

SEC.   201.   Section    302   of   title   37    United                                        analysis  **^^  uniformed  services  are  required  to  serve 

States    Code,    is    amended    by    striking    out         The   following   are   the   Drlnclnal   feature  *'^^'"«^«'"    assigned:    oftentimes    on    remote 

•July   1.   1973"   Wherever  It  appears  therein  which   ^e  Tncorporated    irthfUellla^^^  '°"''  ^"""'^  dependents  are  specifically  pre- 

and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "July  1,  1975'.  "niev   coJ^^titute    a    restatement    o?  ^fstin.  ^^""^^"^  ^~"  accompanying  them.  The  DAA 

SEC.  202.  Section  302a  of  title  37.  United  l^^tlJ^TlT^\.^           ,!f   ,!f     of  existing  suspended  this  restriction  to  ease  the  eco- 

States    Code.    Is    amended    bv   striking   out  V^^Z^^  \    ,  Z.    '=°'^f'''"^   ^"^^   ^°   \'^e  nomic  burden  of  our  servicemen  and  to  enable 

•July   1.   1973"  wherever  It  appears  therein  ^P^'^^^^^  ot  Defense  In  Its  move  to  an  all-  ^^em    to    approach    their    duties    with    the 

and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  'July  1.  1975".  volunteer  force.  realization  that   their  families  were  flnan- 

Sec.   203.   Section   303   of   title   37.   United         Dependents   Assistance   Act   of   1950.   as  claUy  secure.  This  purpose  remains  valid  and 

States    Code     is    amended    by    striking   out                          amended,  authorities  permanent   modification   of  existing   law   is 

July   1,   1973     wherever   It  appears  therein          The    Dependents    AssUtance    Act    of    1950  now  desirable. 

^""t^^^^    L^J^^''^nl^^'%°iil^'^%\}Vr^  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "DAA")   allow-  The   proposal    also   makes   permanent   the 

SEC  204.  Section  308a  of  title  37.  United                   ^   ^    .,.1.  <      >.     .      .         j     ■         ^r     ...  ...   ,  ..         ^.        ......      ^.  . 

States    Code,    is    amended    by    striking    o^  *°^*^    ^^^    *^*'''    beginning    during    World  current  language  of  section  8  of  the  DAA 

"June  30.  1973"  and  msertlng  m  placethere-  ^"  ^^  ^^*°  '*  ^^  found  that  the  Nation's  (50  App.  USC.  208).  which  prescribes  that 

of  "June  30,  1975".  resource  of  single,  draft-eligible  males  was  aviation  cidets  are  entitled  to  the  baislc  al- 

Sec.  205.  Section  207  of  the  Career  Com-  Insufficient  to  satisfy  the  country's  need  for  lowancc  f^r  quarters  at  the  rates  for  mem- 

pensatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (70  Stat,  military  manpower.  Because  it  was  necessary  bers  in  pay  grade  E-4.  This  change  Is  for 

3381.  Is  repealed.  to  draft  married  men.  many  with  young  chll-  administrative    convenience    and    consistent 
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with  respect  to  other  entitlements  for  these 
members  which  already  are  incorporated  per- 
manently in  title  37.  United  States  Code. 

The  DAA  contains  certain  sections  which 
are  permanent  In  that  they  do  not  have  an 
expiration  date.  For  administrative  expedi- 
ency It  Is  proposed  that  portions  of  two 
sections  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2210  and  2211) 
which  provide  secretarial  authority  to  regu- 
late entitlements  for  enlisted  members,  be 
Included  In  the  appropriate  section  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code.  The  authority  to 
waive  recoupment  of  erroneous  payments, 
which  Is  In  sections  10  and  11  (50  App. 
U.S.C.  2210  and  2211),  has  now  been  made 
permanent  law  In  title  10  PL.  92-453,  which 
Act  Includes  waiver  authority  with  respect 
to  allowances  paid  to  dependents.  Therefore, 
the  waiver  authority  In  sections  10  and  11 
of  the  DAA  need  not  be  included  In  this  bill 
since  such  authority  has  already  been  In- 
corporated  in  title    10   by  P.L.  92-453. 

Section  5  of  the  DAA  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2205) 
authorizes  the  Secretary  concerned  to  pay 
the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  to  an  en- 
listed member's  dependents  even  when  the 
member  Is  not  entitled  to  receive  basic  pay. 
That  authority  Is  made  permanent  In  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  by  this  bUl.  but  It 
will  apply  now  only  to  an  enlisted  member 
who  Is  Incarcerated  by  a  foreign  government, 
and  only  while  such  an  enlisted  member  Is 
being  held  In  pretrial  confinement  by  that 
government.  The  authority  will  no  longer 
apply  to  enlisted  members  who  are  absent 
without  leave,  deserters,  or  not  entitled  to 
basic  pay  for  any  reason  other  than  the  one 
outlined  above. 

The  DAA  authorizes  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  establish  policies  under  which  cer- 
tain enlisted  members  with  dependents  may 
be  discharged  for  hardship.  It  Is  proposed 
that  this  authority  (section  14;  50  App. 
use.  2214)  be  permanently  Incorporated 
In  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

In  submitting  this  legislation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  proposes  to  allow  certain 
authorities  now  contained  In  the  DAA  to 
expire.  A  discussion  of  each  of  these  follows: 
The  most  significant  Is  the  objectionable 
feature  of  existing  law  (section  4(b);  50 
App.  use.  2204(b))  which  requires  mem- 
bers in  pay  grade  E-4  (with  four  years'  or 
less  service).  E-3,  E-2,  and  E-1  to  allot  a 
portion  of  their  pay  In  order  to  qualify  for 
DAA  benefits.  Such  a  provision  was  neces- 
sary during  the  past  decades  of  heavy  con- 
scription when  some  Individuals  of  ques- 
tionable Integrity  were  drafted  Into  the 
armed  forces.  However,  a  mandatory  allot- 
ment Implies  Irresponsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  member  and  Is  neither  conducive  to 
attracting  the  kind  of  Individual  desired  In 
a  zero  draft  environment  nor  consistent  with 
the  degree  of  responsibility  entrusted  to 
members  In  the  operation  of  modern  weap- 
ons systems.  Elimination  of  the  mandatory 
allotment  Is  also  In  consonance  with  recent 
Congressional  action  recognizing  the  ma- 
turity and  sense  of  responsibility  of  18  year 
olds  by  authorizing  them  the  right  to  vote. 
It  would  be  Inconsistent  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  treat  this  group  as  less  than 
fully  responsible  citizens. 

The  general  authority  of  the  Secretary 
concerned  under  section  6  of  the  DAA  (50 
App.  use.  2206)  to  establish  allotments 
without  the  consent  of  the  members  Is  un- 
necessary. Adequate  provision  for  the  well- 
being  and  protection  of  dependents  In  the 
event  of  the  service  member's  absence  or 
physical  Incapacity  Is  already  contained  In 
37  U.S.C.  553(h).  Further.  37  U.S.C.  602  pro- 
vides protection  when  the  member  Is  men- 
tally Incompetent. 

Finally,  another  objectionable  and  dis- 
criminating feature  of  the  DAA  is  that  pro- 
vision (section  4(b);  50  App.  U.S.C.  2204) 
Which  specifically  precludes  payment  of 
quarters  allowances  to  Reservtsta  In  pay- 
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grades  E-4  (with  four  years'  or  less  service), 
E-3.  E-2.  and  E-1  who  are  on  active  duty  for 
training.  Since  all  other  married  Reservists 
receive  a  quarters  allowance  while  on  active 
duty  for  tralntag.  Internal  equity  Is  adequate 
Justification  for  elimination  of  this  pro- 
vision. However,  reserve  forces  manning 
shortfalls  are  an  equally  significant  consid- 
eration. Because  married  personnel  are  an 
Important  resource  for  reserve  recultlng. 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  that  re- 
serve participation  Is  not  financially  unat- 
tractive to  the  more  than  3.2  million  married 
civilians  in  the  18-24  year  age  group. 
Miscellaneous  authorities 
The  legislation  also  extends  until  June  30, 
1975.  the  following  miscellaneous  authorities 
which  expire  June  30.  1973. 

Sp>eclal  Pay  for  Physicians  and  Dentists 
The  authority  for  special  pay  for  physicians 
and  dentists  (37  U.S.C.  302)  (ranging  from 
$100  per  month  for  those  with  less  than  two 
years'  service  to  $350  per  month  for  those 
with  over  ten  years'  service)  wUl  expire  with 
respect  to  those  ordered  to  active  duty  after 
June  30.  1973.  This  authority  presently  ex- 
ists to  reduce  the  disparity  between  com- 
pensation m  the  uniformed  services  and 
earnings  opportunities  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists m  the  private  sector. 

Special  Pay  for  Optometrists 
The  authority  for  special  pay  for  optome- 
trists (37  U.S.C.  302a)  of  $100  per  month  will 
expire  with  respect  to  those  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  after  June  30,  1973.  This  authority 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  make  the  fi- 
nancial inducements  of  military  service  more 
attractive  to  optometrists. 

Special  Pay  for  Veterinarians 
The  authority  for  special  pay  for  veteri- 
narians  (37  U.S.e.  303)    of  $100  per  month 
will  expire  with  respect  to  those  ordered  to 
active   duty   after   June    30,    1973.   This   au- 
thority presently  exists  to  make  a  military 
career  more  attractive  for  veterinarians. 
Combat  Arms  Enlistment  Bonus 
The   Department  of  Defense   has  author- 
ity. untU  June  30.   1973.  to  pay  an  enlist- 
ment bonus  of  up  to  $3,000  for  at  least  a 
three-year  enlistment  to  Individuals  who  en- 
list In  the  combat  elements  of  the  armed 
forces  (37  U.S.C.  308a) .  Continuation  of  this 
authority  Is  essential  to  ensure  that  the  re- 
quired  combat   element   accessions   are   ob- 
tained   In    the    all-volunteer    environment. 
However,  as  demonstrated  with  the  current 
enlistment  bonus,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Intends  to  use  the  proposed  enlistment  bonus 
authority  only  If  It  Is  necessary  to  do  so. 
Cost  and  budget  data 
The  enactment  of  this  legislation  wUl  re- 
sult in  no  increase  In  budgetary  requirements 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Fred  BtrzHARDT. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  a  Bill  "To 
Amend  Titles  10  and  37.  United  STA-rss 
Code,  to  Make  Permanent  Certain  Pro- 
visions or  THE  Dependents  Assistance  Act 
or  1950.  AS  Amended,  and  rOR  Other 
Purposes" 

title  I 

Section  101.  This  section  repeals  sections 
10.  11,  and  12  of  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
2210,  2211.  and  2212).  Those  three  sections 
of  the  Act  are  the  only  ones  which  will  not 
otherwise  expire  on  July  1.  1973.  under  the 
provisions  of  section  16  of  that  Act  (60  App. 
U.S.C.  2216).  By  repealing  sections  10,  11. 
and  12,  the  entire  Act  will  terminate  as  of 
July  1. 1973. 

Section  102.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  Insert  a  new  permanent  section  1173 
In  chapter  59  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to   authorize    the   Secr«tary    concerned   to 


prescribe  regulations  for  the  discharge,  in 
his  discretion,  of  enlisted  members  with  de- 
pendents, on  the  basis  of  hardship.  This 
makes  permanent.  In  title  10.  the  basic 
provisions  of  section  14  of  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (50  App. 
U.S.C.  2214). 

Section  103.  The  purpoee  of  this  section 
is  to  make  permanent  the  suspension  of  the 
original  requirement  that  a  parent  reside 
In  the  members'  household  for  purposes  of 
entitlement  of  quarters  allowances.  That  re- 
quirement originated  In  section  102(g)  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  (63 
Stat.  802),  but  was  suspended  by  section  1 
of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended  (60  App.  U.S.C.  2201),  for  the 
duration  of  that  Act.  This  section  amends 
section  401(3)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
by  permanently  deleting  that  reqiilrement. 
and  also  by  Including  the  other  amendments 
made  to  the  definition  of  "parent"  by  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  with  some  technical  changes  made 
for  purposes  of  clarity. 

Section  104. 

Clause  (1).  This  clause  permanently 
amends  that  part  of  the  table  In  section 
403(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  which 
prescribed  monthly  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  for  enlisted  members  in  pay  grades 
E-1,  E-2.  E-3.  and  E-4  (four  years'  or  less 
service).  Section  3  of  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (60  App. 
UjS.C.  2203),  and  subsequent  amendments 
to  It,  temporarily  suspended,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  that  Act.  that  portion  of  the  table 
and  inserted  temporary  changes  In  the  rates 
being  paid  to  those  grades.  That  part  of  the 
table  is  still  temporarily  suspended  until 
July  1,  1973,  with  changes  In  the  rates  hav- 
mg  been  made  periodically  by  a  series  of 
amendments.  The  piu-pose  of  this  clause  Is 
to  make  permanent  In  the  table  the  cur- 
rent rates  for  quarters  allowances  for  pay 
grades  E-1  through  E-4.  This  clause  also 
deletes  the  former  distinction  between  a 
member  In  pay  grade  E-A  who  has  over  four 
years'  service,  and  such  a  member  who  has 
four  or  less  years'  service,  since  all  members 
In  pay  grade  E^-4  are  now  being  paid  the 
same  rate   for  quarters  allowance. 

Clause  (2) .  This  clause  strikes  out  the  last 
sentence  In  section  403(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  That  sentence,  which  states  that 
a  member  In  pay  grade  E-4  (fovir  years'  or 
less  service).  E-3,  E-2.  or  E-1  is  considered 
at  all  times  to  be  without  dependents,  was 
temporarily  suspended  by  section  2  of  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2202) .  for  the  dura- 
tion of  that  Act. 

Clause  (3).  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
Is  to  change  the  reference  to  "subsection 
(g)"  that  appears  In  subsection  (bl  of  sec- 
tion 403  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  since 
subsection  (g)  Is  being  redesignated  as  "sub- 
section ( J ) "  by  thU  bUl. 

Clause  (4).  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
Is  to  Insert  three  new  subsections  in  section 
403  of  title  37.  United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (g)  makes  permanent  the  basic 
provisions  of  section  8  of  the  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (50  App. 
U.S.C.  2208).  which  prescribes  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  that  Act.  aviation  cadets  are  en- 
titled to  basic  allowance  for  quarters  under 
the  conditions  and  at  the  rates  for  members 
in  pay  grade  E-4. 

Subsection  (h)  makes  permanent  the  au- 
thority to  make  determinations  of  depend- 
ency given  to  the  Secretary  concerned  by 
sections  10  and  1 1  of  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (60  App.  U.S.C. 
2210  and  2211). 

Subsection  (1)  retains  In  part  the  author- 
ity In  section  5  of  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2205) 
to  pay  the  basic  allowance  for  quarter?  ♦?  an 
enlisted  member's  dependents  even  when  he 
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Is  not  entitled  to  receive  basic  pay.  This  sub- 
section regains  that  authority,  but  only  with 
respect  to  an  enlisted  member  who  Is  Incar- 
cerated by  a  foreign  government,  and  only 
while  such  an  enlisted  member  Is  being  held 
In  pretrial  confinement  by  that  government. 
The  authority  will  no  longer  apply  to  en- 
listed members  who  are  absent  without  leave, 
deserters,  or  not  entitled  to  basic  pay  for  any 
reason  other  than  the  one  described  above. 

Clause  (5).  This  clause  redesignates  sub- 
section (g)  as  subsection  (J). 

TITLE  n 

Section  201.  This  section  extends  until 
June  30.  1975.  section  302  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  which  would  otherwise  expire 
with  respect  to  authorizing  special  pay  for 
physicians  and  dentists  ordered  to  active 
duty  after  June  30,  1973. 

Section  202.  This  section  extends  until 
June  30,  1975.  section  302a  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  which  would  otherwise  expire 
with  respect  to  authorizing  special  pay  for 
optometrists  ordered  to  active  duty  after 
June  30.  1973. 

Section  203.  This  section  extends  until  June 
30,  1975.  section  303  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  which  would  otherwise  expire  with  re- 
spect to  authorizing  special  pay  for  veter- 
inarians ordered  to  active  duty  after  Juno 
30.  1973. 

Section  204.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  extend  until  June  30.  1975,  section  308a 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  an  enlistment  bonus  to 
a  person  who  enlists  in  a  combat  element  of 
an  armed  force  for  at  least  three  years. 

Section  205.  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is 
to  repeal  section  207  of  the  Career  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1949.  which  contains  certain  pro- 
visions regarding  the  reenlistment  bonus  that 
are  now  obsolete. 

Section  206.  This  section  establishes  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  as  July  1,  1973,  so 
as  to  provide  continuity  with  the  present 
laws  which  expire  on  that  date. 


By  Mr.  METCAIiF: 

S.  1920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  to  require  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
future  appointments  to  the  offices  of 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  makes  it  ex- 
plicit that  the  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  be  connrmed  by  the  Senate.  Pre- 
viously, I  introduced  S.  37  which  was 
considered  in  connection  with  S.  518,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Ervin  and  others. 
S.  37  was  introduced  on  January  4  for 
consideration  as  soon  as  Congress  con- 
vened and  without  knowing  who  the 
President  would  appoint  to  the  offices 
of  Director  and  Deputy  Director.  When 
the  Oovemment  Operations  Committee 
reported  S.  518,  it  contained  the  pro- 
vision that  the  recent  Presidential  ap- 
pointees to  these  offices  would  be  subject 
to  confirmation.  S.  518  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  was  considered  in  the  House 
where  an  amendment  was  made  discon- 
tinuing the  respective  offices  and  then 
recreating  them  in  order  that  the  pres- 
ent Incumbents  of  these  offices  would  be 
subject  to  confirmation.  This  is  the  bill 
that  President  Nixon  vetoed. 

The  Senate  voted  to  override  the  veto 
but  the  House  failed  to  muster  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote,  and  therefore  the 
Presidential  veto  was  sustained.  How- 


ever, In  the  veto  message,  and  indeed 
in  the  House  debate,  much  was  made 
of  the  proposition  that  this  act  would  re- 
quire the  present  regularly  appointed 
and  serving  incumbents  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  submit  to 
retroactive  confirmation  as  a  result  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Presideat  Nixon  said: 

This  legislation  would  require  the  forced 
removal  by  an  unconstitutional  procedure  of 
two  officers  now  serving  In  the  executive 
branch. 

I  do  not  concede  either  proposition. 
It  would  not  necessarily  have  meant  tliat 
the  two  incumbents  now  serving  would 
have  been  unable  to  meet  the  scrutinj-  of 
confirmation.  Nor  do  I  think  the  provi- 
sion of  requiring  their  confirmation  was 
unconstitutional.  The  President  also 
based  his  veto  upon  the  proposition  that 
the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  are  special  offices  to  provide  the 
President  with  advice  and  staff  support 
in  the  management  of  his  budgetary-  and 
management  responsibilities. 

President  Ni.xon  declared  that  these 
offices  cannot  be  equated  with  other  of- 
fices requiring  Senate  confirmation. 
Again  I  must  respectfully  disagree.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  growth  of  responsibihty 
and  power  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  that  impelled  me  to  intro- 
duce S.  37  on  January  4  before  either  of 
the  present  incumbents  was  appointed. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  S.  37.  It  is  completely  prospective 
in  nature.  It  would  affect  only  future 
appointees  and  thus  remove  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Presidential  veto.  More 
than  a  majority  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress has  voted  to  require  confirmation 
of  these  powerful  and  important  officers. 
Without  having  the  question  of  the  sta- 
tus of  the  present  incumbents  inter- 
jected, I  believe  Congress  should  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  prospectively 
decide  about  confirmation  of  these  pow- 
erful officers.  Perhaps  with  removal  of 
the  question  of  the  status  of  the  present 
incumbents,  the  President  will  recon- 
sider; or.  In  the  event  of  a  veto,  some  of 
those  who  believed  this  legislation  was 
directed  at  the  present  incumbents  will 
agree  that  future  confirmation  would  be 
desirable. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Ervin,  and  Mr.  Mansfield^  : 
S.  1923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide that  Federal  agencies  keep  congres- 
sional committees  fully  and  currently 
informed.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LECISLATIVB  REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT  or  1970  TO  REQtTIRE  ALL  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  TO  KEEP  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEES FULLY   AND  CtTRRENTLY   INFORMED 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic  it  has 
been  a  premise  of  our  Democratic  gov- 
ernment that  the  shared  wisdom  of  those 
elected  to  carry  out  the  public  will 
should  be  based  on  the  fruits  of  deep  and 
considered  full  inquiry.  It  is  both  sen- 
sible and  necessary  that  those  given  the 
responsibility  by  the  Constitution  to 
make  decisions  about  our  national  policy 


should  have  the  best  and  fullest  infor- 
mation available  to  guide  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  has  not 
been  as  well  informed  as  recent  situa- 
tions have  demanded.  Decisions  of  great 
consequence  have  been  acceded  to  by  the 
Congress  without  the  necessary  facts,  and 
such  inquiries  as  have  been  made  by  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
stymied  all  too  often  by  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch  to  furnish 
necessary  ini'ormatlon.  It  is  vital  to  have 
the  relevant  facts  and  aliernatives  be- 
fore decisions  are  made;  all  too  often  m- 
f  ormation  has  been  supplied  to  the  Con- 
gress after  decisions  have  been  made  in 
the  executive  branch.  All  too  often  a 
chain  of  irreversible  events  has  been  set 
in  motion  which  has  prevented  alterna- 
tive policies  from  being  acted  upon  or 
even  considered.  The  result  of  tliis  prac- 
tice has  been  the  entanglement  in  de- 
structive poUcies,  some  of  which,  such  as 
cur  Vietnam  involvement  have  cost  the 
United  States  the  lives  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  its  youth,  the  loss  of  revenues 
and  resources  and  the  diminishing  of 
U.S.  influence  and  reputation  in  the 
world. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  those 
who  advocated  the  pursuit  of  past  pol- 
icies which  have  turned  out  uo  be  failures. 
But  what  I  do  question  is  the  process 
by  which  we  have  become  committed  to 
such  disastrous  policies.  A  large  part  of 
the  blame  for  these  failures  lies  with  the 
Congress  itself.  The  Congress  has  not 
taken  the  steps  it  can  take  to  assure  that 
it  has  the  full  information  necessary  "o 
make  sound  judgments  about  the  pur- 
poses, goals  and  programs  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  plain  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  not  as  w^ll 
informed  as  it  should  be.  Members  cf  the 
Senate  and  House,  whether  they  serve 
on  committees  which  examine  questions 
of  defense  or  foreign  policy  or  of  agri- 
culture or  those  that  concern  the  judi- 
ciary— members  of  all  of  the  committees 
of  the  Congress  no  matter  what  their 
jurisdiction,  have  not  been  able  to  carry 
out  fully,  or  even  adequately,  their  re- 
sponsibilities, because  of  a  lack  of  nec- 
essary information. 

Many  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  spoken  about  the  need  for  reform— 
the  need  for  the  Congress  to  improve  its 
capabilities  and  performance  so  that  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States  can  bet- 
ter serve  the  people  who  have  elected 
them.  It  is  a  reason  for  hope  that  steps 
are  being  taken  by  both  Houses  once 
again  to  enable  the  Congress  to  assimie 
responsibility  for  the  appropriations 
process.  The  Congress  has  recognized 
that  the  practical  and  sensible  steps 
taken  by  the  executive  branch  enabling 
it  to  fimction  with  effect  in  a  complex 
modem  superstate,  such  as  the  creation 
of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
its  predecessor  agencies  have  relevance 
to  the  Congress.  The  Congress  is  only  now 
beginning  to  give  itself  a  similar  ca- 
pability, but  at  this  point  we  can  only 
hope  for  significant  change. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  specifies 
that  Congress  shall  make  the  laws.  If 
this  responsibility  of  the  Congress  is  to 
have  purpose  and  effect,  it  will  require 
changes,  and  changes  now,  in  the  proce- 
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dures  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  A 
vital  first  step  is  to  assure  that  full  and 
timely  information  will  be  available  to 
the  Congress  and  to  adapt  our  commit- 
tees in  order  to  make  use  of  tliis  infor- 
mation. 

To  this  end,  Senator  Ervin  and  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  and  require  all  Federal  agencies  to 
keep  congressional  committees  and  any 
subconunittee  thereof  fully  and  currently 
informed. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  appropriate  referral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  bill  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1923 
Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  III  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  4 — Keeping  the  Congress  Informed 
"Informing  Congressional  Committees 
"Sec  341.  (a)  Every  Federal  agency  shall 
keep  each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and 
currently  Informed  with  respect  to  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  that  agency  which  are  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee.  Every 
Federal  agency  shall  furnish  any  Informa- 
tion requested  by  any  such  standing  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  activities  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  agency  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee. 

"(b)  Each  such  standing  committee  shall 
take  appropriate  measures  to  insure  the  con- 
fidentiality of  any  information  made  avail- 
able to  It  under  this  section. 
"definition 
"Sec.  342.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  'Fed- 
eral aftency'  has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
term  under  section  207  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Title  III  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Ijeglslative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following ; 

"Part  4 — Kesping  the  Congress  Informed 

"341.  Informing  congressional  committees. 
"342.  Definition." 

The  bill  provides,  very  simply,  that 
there  is  an  imperative  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch  to  provide  infor- 
mation, not  just  some  imspoken  under- 
standing but  an  affirmative  duty,  that 
"every  Federal  agency  shall  keep  each 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  with  respect  to  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  that  agency  which  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  com- 
mittee." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
as  a  matter  of  legal  right  to  all  standing 
committees  and  subcommittees  thereof  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
fully  and  currently,  any  information  or 
analyses  of  information  paid  for  by  pub- 
lic funds  from  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  pertaining  to  all  matters  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee. In  addition,  every  Federal  agency 
would  be  required  to  supply  any  informa- 
tion requested  by  any  standing  committee 
with  respect  to  all  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  :f  each  standing  committee. 
This  proposed  legislation  would,  in  the 


form  of  a  statute,  enforce  what  is  already 
a  fimdamental  legislative  right. 

The  obligation  that  this  bill  would 
place  upon  the  executive  branch:  the 
requirement  to  keep  the  Congress  fully 
and  currently  Informed  and  to  respond  to 
any  request  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
congressional  committee  is  already  firmly 
established  by  a  working  precedent  of 
over  27  years  duration.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
2252)  places  these  obligations  upon  the 
executive  branch: 

The  Commission  shall  keep  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  Commission's  activities. 
The  Department  of  Defense  shall  keep  the 
Joint  Committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  all  matters  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment, utilization,  or  application  of  atomic 
energy  Any  Crovemment  agency  shall  furnish 
any  information  requested  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  activities  or  re- 
Epon.siblllties  of  that  agency  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy  ..." 

The  experience  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  been  exemplary. 
The  executive  branch  has  provided  fully 
and  currently  the  information  as  required 
by  law  and  has  responded  to  all  requests 
made  by  the  Joint  Conimittee.  The  ques- 
tion of  security  has  never  been  an  issue, 
even  though  the  Joint  Committee  is  privy 
to  the  most  sensitive  matters  relating  to 
our  national  security. 

In  addition,  there  is  at  le9st  one  other 
statutory  precedent — 5  U.S.C.  2954  pro- 
vides that — 

An  Executive  agency,  on  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  of  any  seven 
members  thereof,  shall  submit  any  Informa- 
tion requested  of  It  relating  to  any  matter 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

The  proposed  bill  simply  extends  the 
precedents  In  law  contained  in  section 
202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  5 
U.S.C.  2954  to  all  standing  committees. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and  I 
recognize  that  It  would  be  desirable  to 
have  provisions  for  enforcement  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  Although  we  have  considered  various 
proposals  which  provide  for  enforce- 
ment, we  have  decided  to  defer  a  final 
decision  on  the  most  appropriate  en- 
forcement procediu-e  until  the  bill  is 
taken  on  by  the  committee  which  would 
consider  the  proposed  bill. 

The  underlying  premise  of  this  bill  is 
that  the  Congress  should  have  access 
to  all  information  produced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  it  can  carry  out  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  to  make 
law  and  policy,  and  do  so  making  use  of 
the  best  and  most  complete  information 
and  analyses  of  information  available. 
We  believe  that  for  constitutional  and 
practical  reasons  it  is  in  the  national 
Interest  to  place  the  legal  obligation  con- 
tained in  this  proposed  bill  upon  the 
executive  branch  to  keep  the  Congress 
fully  and  ciu-rently  informed  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Congress. 

This  bill,  in  my  view,  provides  one 
significant  and  effective  way  to  assure 


that  the  major  decisions  made  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stat«s  will  be 
made  with  full  due  process  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution,  and  assure  that 
fundamental  decisions  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  reasoned  judgment  of 
all  of  the  peoples,  responsible  elected  of- 
ficials, and  representatives. 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  had 
clear  and  sufficient  warnings  of  increas- 
ing threats  to  open  democratic  govern- 
ment. We  have  begim  to  heed  these 
wainings  that  government  by  cabal,  un- 
less checked,  will  stifle  our  freedom.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  bill  Senator  ERvm 
and  I  have  introduced  will  contribute  to 
strengthening  our  system  of  free  demo- 
cratic government  of  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Without  objection,  the  bill  \\ill 
be  received  and  so  referred. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  1924.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  dispose  of 
certain  excess  property.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  con- 
vey portions  of  the  Camp  Antelope  prop- 
erty in  Mono  County,  Calif.,  to  the  Paiute 
Indians  of  Coleville,  Calif.  I  am  delighted 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  Senator  John  Tunney,  is  join- 
ing me  as  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  Paiute  Indians  of  Coleville,  Calif., 
are  in  dire  need  of  adequate  housing. 
They  are  now  living  in  shacks — without 
sanitation  facilities,  without  inside  run- 
ning water  or  insulation,  and  with  only 
wood- burning  stoves  to  heat  them  in  win- 
ter. The  Indians  take  their  drinking  wa- 
ter from  a  polluted  drainage  ditch  which 
nmr  from  the  nearby  Walker  River.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  their  water  supply  is 
nearly  cut  off  as  the  flow  of  the  ditch  la 
reduced  to  a  trickle.  Coleville  Paiute 
Roseann  Kizer  describes  her  situation: 

In  our  Uttle  one-room  house  there  are 
seven  of  us  living  and  we  have  another  little 
one  coming  soon.  All  the  (Indian)  people 
who  now  live  here  In  Coleville  have  all  lived 
the  same  way,  drinking  ditch  water,  using 
wood-burning  stoves. 

Within  view  of  the  Indian  shacks  are 
36  modern  homes  with  all  the  necessary 
comforts  which  have  been  vacant  for 
nearly  6  years.  These  homes,  formerly 
occupied  by  officers  at  Camp  Antelope, 
have  been  declared  excess  to  the  needs  of 
the  Marine  Corps  and  were  turned  over  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  for 
disposal  in  January  of  this  year.  To  my 
knowledge  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  need  for  the  buildings;  although  the 
Forest  Service  has  submitted  an  applica- 
tion to  GSA,  I  understand  that  it  soon 
may  be  withdrawn.  The  heads  of  24  fam- 
ilies of  Coleville  Paiute  Indians,  eager  to 
improve  their  living  conditions,  have  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  acquire  the  excess 
militarj'  officer  housing.  Because  most  of 
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them  are  unemployed  on  pensions  or  re- 
ceiving welfare,  they  otherwise  would  be 
unable  to  acquire  better  housing. 

However,  no  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  appears  to  have  the  author- 
ity to  submit  an  application  to  GSA  on 
behalf  of  the  Paiute  Indians.  The  Cole- 
ville  Indians  are  not  a  federally  recog- 
nized tribe  with  a  Federal  reservation 
with  land  held  In  trust.  However,  this 
legislation  is  not  concerned  with  the 
question  of  recognition  of  these  Indians 
by  the  BIA.  The  bill  merely  helps  the 
Indians  obtain  decent  housing. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  advises 
me  that — 

Legislation  would  be  necessary  to  author- 
ize the  federal  government  to  donate  these 
houses  and  land  In  fee  title  to  the  designated 
Indian  families. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  provide  that  authority.  The 
bill  would  give  the  Administrator  of  GSA 
the  authority  to  dispose  of  the  36  ex- 
cess houses  at  Camp  Antelope  together 
with  whatever  amount  of  national  forest 
land  he  deems  necessary  to  adult  Paiute 
Indians  of  Coleville.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  given  the  authority  to  con- 
vey the  laimdromat  and  maintenance 
shop  on  the  property  to  any  corporation. 
as.=ociation.  or  group  formed  by  these  in- 
dividuals within  1  year  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill.  All  the  buildings 
are  located  on  80  acres  withdrawn  from 
the  public  domain  which  are  part  of  720 
acres  permitted  to  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  land  has  not  been  declared 
excess. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
recognizing  the  tremendous  need  of  the 
Paiute  Indians  of  Coleville,  has  been  de- 
laying ac*^ion  on  the  disposal  of  the  38 
Camp  Antelope  buildings  until  all  pos- 
sibilities of  making  the  houses  available 
to  the  Indians  have  been  exhausted.  I 
commend  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  its  compassion  and  caution  in 
this  matter. 

In  di.<:posing  of  excess  Federal  property. 
I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  first  priority  to  the 
welfare  of  its  citizens  and  human  needs. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  need  of  the 
Paiute  Indians.  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  respond  with  early  action  on 
this  bill  to  alleviate  the  wretched  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Paiute  Indians  of 
Coleville  are  living. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1924 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  upon 
application  filed  by  any  eligible  Individual 
within  the  twelve  calendar  month  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Admldlstrator  of  Ge.ieral  Services 
is  authorised  to  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed, 
to  such  applicant,  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  In  and  to  one  of  the 
thlrty-sl.x  family  housing  units  located 
within  the  area  comprising  seven  hundred 


and  twenty  acres  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  under  a  permit  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  com- 
prising a  portion  of  Camp  Antelope,  Mono 
County,  California.  Such  conveyance  shall 
Include  the  land  on  which  such  dwelling 
Is  situated,  together  with  such  additional 
land  contiguous  thereto  as  the  Administrator 
determines  necessary  to  enable  the  applicant 
to  utUlze  such  dwelling  for  non-conunercial 
residential  purposes.  Such  applications  shall 
be  submitted  In  such  manner  and  shall  con- 
tain such  Information  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe.  Conveyances  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shpU  be  made  without  consideration. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  cf  General  Serv- 
ices is  authorized,  at  any  time  during  the 
twelve  calendar  month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  convey, 
by  quitclaim  deed,  to  any  eligible  entity,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  facilities  comprising  the  so- 
called  maintenance  shop  and  laundromat 
which  are  located  generally  within  the  area 
described  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
Such  conveyance  shall  include  the  land  on 
which  such  facilities  are  situated,  together 
with  such  additional  lands  contiguous 
thereto  as  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
necessary  to  the  utilization  of  such  facilities. 

Sec  3.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "eligible  Individual"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who,  without  regard  to  place  of  resi- 
dence, is  generally  recognized  as  a  Paiute 
Indian  of  Coleville.  California,  and  who  Is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older;  and 

(2)  "eligible  entity"  means  any  corpora- 
tion, association,  group,  or  other  entity  es- 
tablished by  the  Paiute  Indians  of  Coleville, 
California. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr. 
Cotton) : 
S.  192.5.  A  bill  to  amend  section  ia6> 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  author- 
izing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion   to    continue    rail    transportation 
services.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

INTR')D'  CTION    OF    LEGISLATION    TO    CDNTINXJI 
ES.SENTML    RAH.    SERVICES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  myself,  and  Senators  Beall, 
Hartke,  and  Cotton,  a  bill  requested  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  direct  one 
railroad  to  operate  over  the  lines  of  an- 
other when  the  latter  carrier  is  unable 
to  transport  essential  tendered  trafBc. 

The  Northeastern  United  States — a 
region  of  17  States — currently  is  served 
by  6  class  I  railroads  which  are  in 
bankruptcy.  These  six  railroads  operate 
over  50  percent  of  the  trackage  in  the 
affected  region.  Together  they  generate 
more  than  17  percent  of  all  the  freight 
revenues  of  all  class  I  railroads  in  the 
Nation.  Nearly  half  of  all  the  people  of 
this  country  are  provided  essential  rail 
services  by  one  or  more  of  these  bank- 
rupt carriers. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee, chaired  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leastue  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke)  is 
currently  considering  intensively  the 
propo.'^als  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  in  rail  transportation  in 
the  Northeast.  I  am  confident  that  our 
subcommittee,  and  the  full  Commerce 
Committee  will  meet  their  responsibility 


in  fashioning  a  reasonable  legislative  pro- 
posal in  response  to  the  Northeast  rail 
problem. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  approve  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  Commission  to  in- 
voke emergency  procedures  in  the  event 
of  the  cessation  of  rail  service  on  one 
or  more  carriers'  lines.  The  Commission 
should  be  given  authority  to  direct  an 
operating  carrier  to  provide  essential  rail 
services  over  the  lines  of  a  defimct  car- 
rier. Today  under  existing  law  the  Com- 
mission can  exercise  certain  emergency 
powers  to  alleviate  the  crisis  which  would 
result  if  even  one  carrier  were  to  termi- 
nate services.  But  those  powers  stop  short 
of  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  today 
introduce  will  extend  to  the  Commission 
the  authority  wliich  it  has  been  seeking 
for  3  years  or  more.  It  will  guarantee  that 
no  essential  service  will  be  interrupted  in 
the  event  of  liquidation  of  a  railroad 
and  termination  of  its  operations. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  on  an 
identical  measure  in  the  92d  Congress. 
The  proposal  which  I  am  introducing 
today  enjoyed  the  .support  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  poten- 
tial Injury  which  would  be  suffered  by 
the  public  in  the  event  of  interrupted 
essential  rail  services  due  to  liquida- 
tion of  an  operating  carrier,  and  in  view 
of  the  support  this  measure  enjoys  with- 
in the  administration,  I  am  hopeful  that 
it  can  be  reported  promptly  by  our  com- 
mittee and  considered  favorably  by  the 
Senate  in  the  Immediate  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1925 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1(16)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
use.  1(16))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Whenever  the  Commission  Is  of  opin- 
ion that  any  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to 
this  part  Is  for  any  reason  unable  to  trans- 
port the  traffic  offered  it  so  as  properly  to 
serve  the  public.  It  may,  upon  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  provided  In  paragraph  (15),  make 
such  Just  and  reasonable  directions  with  re- 
spect to  the  handling,  routing,  and  move- 
ment of  the  traffic  of  such  carrier  and  Its 
distribution  over  such  carrier's  or  other  lines 
of  roads,  as  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  best  promote  the  service  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  the  commerce  of 
the  people,  and  upon  such  terms  as  between 
the  carriers  as  they  may  agree  upon,  or,  in 
the  event  of  their  disagreement,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  after  subsequent  hearing  find 
to  be  Just  and  reasonable." 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1929.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  Trust  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  to  declare 
certain  national  policies  essential  to  the 
preservation  and  conservation  of  the 
lands  and  waters  in  the  trust  area,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


May  31,  1973 
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THE    NANTXICItET    SOUND    ISLANDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  neariy 
18  months  ago,  in  September  of  1971,  I 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  begin 
the  process  of  preserving  and  conserving 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands.  These 
islands,  principally  those  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  lie  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Cape  Cod. 

They  are  unique  islands.  They  com- 
bine an  unusual  history,  a  fragile  ecology, 
a  natural  beauty,  and  other  values  un- 
matched anywhere  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States.  These  islands  have, 
until  recently,  escaped  the  intense 
second-home  and  suburbanized  devel- 
opment pressures  which  are  so  char- 
acteristic of  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
coastlines  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
past  4  years,  however,  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  have  become  the  target 
of  the  same  kind  of  pressures  which  have 
irretrievably  destroyed  such  large  parts 
of  our  natural  heritage.  This  type  of 
development  scatters  houses  haphaz- 
ardly across  the  rolling  moors:  sits  them 
down  on  fragile  dunes  and  In  coastal 
marshes  without  regard  for  delicate,  nat- 
ural balances:  drives  up  local  taxes  to 
pay  for  the  increa.'=ed  demand  for  mu- 
nicipal services;  and  with  irreversible 
finality  changes  what  was  once  a  wild 
and  beautiful  landscape  into  one  indis- 
tinguishable from  big  city  suburljs. 

It  is  my  own  t>elief  that  legislation  can 
be  designed  which  will  both  preserve 
and  conserve  the  natural  lieauty  of  these 
islands,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  sound  economic  base  so  important 
for  the  Island  residents.  These  are  not, 
I  should  stress,  incompatible  goals.  But 
because  the  islands  are  not  entirely 
wild  but  are  already  partially  developed, 
with  bustling  towns  on  each  of  the  major 
islands,  the  legislation  must  be  imagina- 
tive and  innovative  in  comparison  to 
legislation  designed  strictly  to  preserve 
the  wide  open  expanses  which  exist  in  so 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  will 
not  be  good  enough,  however,  to  preserve 
the  island  if  the  local  economies  falter: 
similarly,  it  will  do  no  good  to  focus  en- 
tirely on  the  local  economies  and  pay  no 
heed  to  the  imminent  destruction  of  all 
that  makes  the  islands  so  unique. 

These  islands  today,  then,  stand  on  the 
brink.  There  really  is  but  one  chance  for 
them.  If  the  challenge  is  met,  then  the 
Islands,  with  all  their  rare  values,  will  be 
preserved.  If  the  challenge  is  not  met, 
however,  then  the  Nantucket  Sound  Is- 
lands will  in  a  very  few  years  be  Indis- 
tinguishable from  the  heavily  developed 
and  suburbanized  parts  of  Cape  Cod  or 
of  Long  Island  or  of  the  New  Jersey 
Shore.  This  Ls  not  an  overstatement.  It  is 
a  fact  accurately  represented  and 
attested  to  by  numerous  studies,  com- 
ment by  public  officials,  and  confirmed 
by  p>ersonal  observation. 

As  one  Illustration.  Massachusetts 
Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent  visited  Martha's 
Vineyard  in  January  of  this  year,  to 
talk  with  island  officials  about  conser- 
vation Issues.  During  that  visit  he  said: 
There  is  not  one  Inch  of  available  land  on 
the  Island  that  Is  not  being  eyed  by  develop- 
ers today. 


Governor  Sargent's  statement  is  yet 
one  more  warning  that  tomorrow  may  he 
too  late  for  the  Islands. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Island  Trust  bill.  This  bill  is  the 
natural  product  and  outgrowth  of  the 
bill  I  first  Introduced  more  than  18 
months  ago.  The  bill  Is  designed  to  meet 
the  threat  to  these  islands  head  on.  It 
is  compatible  with  any  possible  future 
State  legislation,  and  Is  designed  in  such 
a  way  that  any  such  legislation  would 
complement  this  bill,  and  that  this  bill 
would  complement  the  State  legislation. 
Congressman  Gerry  E.  Studds  is  intro- 
ducing today  companion  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

nature    OF    THREAT 

The  threat  to  the  islands  is  a  very 
real  one.  It  is  evidenced  by  large  scale 
suburban  tract  developments  promoted 
by  off  island  developers.  These  develop- 
ments have  already  brought,  and  will 
continue  to  bring  in  ever-increasing  de- 
gree, overloaded  sewage  systems,  poten- 
tially hazardous  saturation  of  the  soil 
and  possible  contamination  of  the  ground 
water  supply  where  sewage  systems  do 
not  exist,  congestion  of  the  narrow  wind- 
ing roads  so  typical  of  the  islands,  over- 
crowding of  public  facilities — and  with- 
out doubt,  higher  taxes. 

Row  house  condominium  developments 
in  the  moors  and  plains  are  now  a  fact  of 
life  on  these  Islands.  In  1971,  there  were 
197  housing  starts  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. In  the  first  half  of  1972,  there  were 
144  starts.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
50  percent  over  that  of  the  first  half  of 
1971.  As  is  predictable  in  situations  such 
as  this,  the  development  pressures  have 
the  effect  of  driving  the  price  of  land 
higher  and  higher,  so  that  it  is  increas- 
ingly out  of  the  reach  of  Island  families. 

The  people  of  the  islands  recognize 
tliis  threat.  On  Martha's  Vineyard,  for 
example,  in  a  referendum  of  island  vot- 
ers, nearly  90  percent  indicated  their  be- 
lief that  the  island  was  in  jeopardy  from 
overdevelopment.  The  same  sentiment 
exists  on  Nantucket,  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formal samplings  at  a  number  of  large 
public  meetings. 

The  towns  of  Nantucket  and  West 
Tisbury  have  made  the  most  determined 
efforts  to  prevent  haphazard  develop- 
ment which  might  endanger  water  sup- 
plies of  these  towns.  Nantucket,  for  ex- 
ample, has  established  a  moratorium  on 
building  permits  for  that  part  of  the  town 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  source  of  most 
of  its  fresh  water.  This  moratorium, 
though,  can  be  only  of  limited  duration 
pending  completion  of  a  ground  water 
quality  study.  Furthermore,  it  is  very 
limited  in  the  area  to  which  it  applies. 
The  town  of  West  Tisbury  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  made  an  effort  to  put  into  ef- 
fect a  similar  moratorium,  but  had  to 
withdraw  it  under  the  threat  of  law- 
suits from  large  scale  developers.  These 
efforts  must  stand  beside  the  incident 
in  Vineyard  Haven  last  simuner,  in 
wliich  the  town  dump  became  over- 
loaded with  raw  sewage  being  trucked 
to  it  from  restaurant  cesspools;  the  re- 
sult of  the  dumping  was  raw  sewage 
flowing  down  the  State  road  in  that 
town. 


The  report  of  the  town  of  Gay  Head 
on  Martha's  Vineyard  for  1971  crystal- 
lized the  sentiment  of  many  islanders 
in  these  words : 

Gay  Head  has  reached  a  crossroad  in  her 
history.  The  town  could  become  another 
Cape  resort,  or  carry  on  with  Its  traditions 
and  history.  The  public  has  discovered  the 
town  to  an  increasing  degree,  so  that  revo- 
lutionary adjustments  have  become  neces- 
sary. 

The  threat,  then,  to  these  islands  is 
very  real,  it  is  present,  and  it  has  been 
recognized  by  many  of  the  islanders. 
background  of  bill 

It  was  in  response  to  these  threats, 
and  in  response  to  appeals  from  a  broad 
spectrum  of  island  people,  that  in  Sep- 
temljer  of  1971  I  introduced  S.  2605.  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  including  the 
Nantucket  Sound  Islands  within  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore.  This  bill, 
which  drew  extensive  treatment  in  is- 
land newspapers,  stimulated  the  begin- 
nings of  what  lias  been  a  continuing 
series  of  discussions  about  Federal, 
State,  and  local  legislation  to  preserve 
the  islands.  The  response  that  I  received 
to  this  bill,  and  my  own  studies  and  ex- 
aminations, convinced  me  later  in  1971 
that  there  was  no  real  need  for  yet  an- 
other study  of  these  islands.  They  have 
been  the  object  of  numerous  Federal, 
State,  and  local  studies  over  the  years, 
and  each  one  of  these  studies  has  recog- 
nized the  unique  characteristics  of  the 
islands,  and  the  strong  national  and 
State  interests  in  preserving  them.  I  was 
also  convinced,  upon  examination,  that 
the  model  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore w-as  not  the  one  most  appropriate 
for  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands.  The 
National  Seashore  was  highly  effective  on 
Cape  Cod,  £is  it  dealt  primarily  with  the 
largely  undeveloped  lands  of  the  outer 
beach.  But  because  it  is  my  intention 
to  treat  the  threat  to  the  islands  in  toto, 
instead  of  simply  the  undeveloped  fragile 
edges  and  areas,  I  was  drawn  to  the  work 
of  the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior  in  its 
report  entitled  Islands  of  America. 

This  study  is  a  comprehensive  and  re- 
cent inventory  of  the  recreational,  scenic, 
and  historical  value  of  the  Nation's 
Islands.  It  was  published  in  1970  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  rec- 
ommended establishment  of  a  national 
system  of  island  trusts. 

In  November  of  1971,  I  had  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  copies  of 
a  number  of  articles  about  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  all  of  which 
plead  for  their  preservation;  also  at  the 
same  time  a  memorandum  expanding 
upon  the  Department  of  the  Interiors 
recommendations.  This  material,  too. 
was  printed  in  island  newspapers  and 
reecived  wide  discussion  over  a  period 
of  some  months. 

There  were  a  number  of  public  meet- 
ings on  the  subject  of  the  seashore  .«;tudy 
bill  and  the  material  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  As  a  result.  I  received 
a  large  volume  of  letters  and  memoran- 
dums from  island  people  suggesting  ways 
to  shape  and  strengthen  ftny  legislation. 
The  result  of  this  was  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  trust  bill.  S.  3485.  which  I 
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Introduced  on  April  11,  1972.  That  bill, 
the  predecessor  of  the  one  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  established  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  preserving  and  conserv- 
ing the  islands  within  the  structure  of 
an  island  trust,  to  be  largely  controlled 
by  a  trust  commission  largely  made  up 
of  island  people. 

Aiier  I  introduced  the  bill,  there  was 
an  immediate  and  sharp  division  of 
opinion  about  the  merits  of  the  bill.  The 
proponents  of  that  bill  saw  it  as  an  op- 
portunity to  preserve  all  that  is  unique 
about  the  islands,  and  forthrightly  and 
willingly  accepted  my  invitation  to  come 
forward  with  constructive  suggestions  for 
improving  it.  I  made  it  plain  that  the  bill 
I  introduced  last  April  was  a  working 
document,  and  that  I  expected  to  make 
substantial  changes  in  it  after  discus- 
sions and  meetings  with  island  residents. 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  saw 
it  as  more  of  a  threat  to  the  islands  than 
the  pressures  of  suburbanization  and 
overcrowding.  Many  of  the  opponents 
were  local  ofBcials,  who  saw  the  bill  as  a 
threat  to  local  control  and  the  town 
meeting  form  of  government  so  much  a 
part  of  the  histor>-  of  Massachusetts. 
Many  other  opponents,  principally  those 
in  the  construction  trades  and  in  the 
real  estate  development  business,  saw  the 
bill  as  a  threat  to  their  livelihoods.  Over 
a  period  of  months,  however,  much  of 
this  early  opposition  has  changed  to  sup- 
port, and  much  of  it  has  changed  to  less 
strong  opposition.  There  is,  however,  still 
opposition  to  Federal  legislation  to  pre- 
serve and  conserve  these  Islands,  and  I 
would  not  anticipate  there  ever  being 
unanimous  support  for  it.  I  am  confident, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  a  majority  of  island 
people  accepting  a  carefully  designed 
program  based  on  Federal  and  State  leg- 
islation which  assures  that  aU  of  our  chil- 
dren, when  they  are  our  ages,  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  these  Islands. 

After  the  bill  was  introduced,  I  at- 
tended a  number  of  meetings  with  island 
oflacials  and  island  residents.  There  were 
many,  many  other  meetings  held  with  in- 
terested citizens  on  my  behalf.  The  writ- 
ten results  of  these  meetings  and  discus- 
sions were  circulated  on  the  islands,  and 
printed  in  the  local  newspapers,  as  pro- 
posed revisions  to  the  island  trust  bill. 
After  a  careful  review  of  these  sugges- 
tions, on  July  27,  1972.  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  S.  3485,  wtiich  was  printed 
as  Senate  amendment  1372.  This  amend- 
ment, comprehensive  in  scope,  was  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  active  citizen  partici- 
pation of  both  year-round  and  seasonal 
residents  in  strengthening  the  bill  and 
tailoring  it  more  closely  to  the  needs  of 
the  islands.  This  aspect  of  the  effort  to 
preserve  the  islands — ^the  hard  work  and 
long  hours  of  literally  hundreds  of  Island 
people — has  been  the  most  gratifying  as- 
pect of  the  18  months'  effort. 

In  October  of  last  year.  Congressman 
Edward  P.  Boland  introduced  the  revised 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
January  of  this  year.  Congressman  Bo- 
land and  Congressman  Gerry  Studds  re- 
introduced the  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Also,  in  January,  I  visited 
both  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket, 
and  held  a  series  of  meetings  on  both  is- 


lands; these  meetings  were  both  open 
public  meetings  and  meetings  with  island 
officials  and  groups. 

As  the  direct  result  of  this  visit  to  the 
Islands,  of  the  meetings  held  then,  and 
of  the  continuing  work  of  interested  citi- 
zens and  officials  who  continue  to  make 
constructive  suggestions,  I  circulated  a 
proposed  revision  of  the  bill  on  March  21, 
1973,  to  all  island  officials  and  interested 
citizens.  This  bill,  too,  was  printed  in  the 
island  newspapers  of  general  circulation. 

The  bill  finds  its  direct  precedent  in 
the  1970  Department  of  Interior  report. 
Islands  of  America.  It  was  in  this  report 
that  the  Island  trust  concept  first  re- 
ceived careful  explanation  and  wide  pub- 
lic notice.  The  bUl  is  also  based  upon  the 
land  use  control  and  environmental  pro- 
tection legislation  in  the  States  of  New 
York.  Maine,  and  Vermont.  In  addition, 
existing  Federal  laws  dealing  with  pres- 
ervation and  conservation  of  natural 
areas  was  a  major  source  of  many  of  the 
bill's  provisions. 

Despite  the  ample  precedent  for  many 
of  the  bill's  provisions,  it  is  still  an  inno- 
vation in  Federal  conservation  and  pres- 
ervation efforts.  It  is  an  innovation  be- 
cause it  makes  a  serious  and  concerted 
attempt  to  confront  directly  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion today:  the  necessity  of  containing 
the  spread  of  suburban  tract  develop- 
ments, and  the  commercial  strip  devel- 
opment which  follows,  to  areas  of  unique 
value  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
islands  are  not  empty  of  people;  there 
are  towns  and  schools  and  stores  and 
homes  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There 
are,  though,  still  large  areas  preserved 
wild,  in  many  cases  because  of  the  efiforts 
and  sacrifices  of  individual  land  owners. 
There  are,  too,  many  areas  with  large 
expanses  of  sparsely  developed  land.  The 
village  centers  are  easUy  identified,  and 
until  recently  have  been  concentratied  in 
fairly  tight  geographic  centers.  It  is  only 
in  the  past  few  years  that  the  suburban 
sprawl  so  much  in  evidence  around  our 
metropolitan  areas  has  begun  to  reach 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands. 

The  principal  innovation  in  the  bill 
is  in  the  establishment  of  Island  Trust 
Commissions  to  manage  the  lands  and 
waters  in  the  trust  area.  The  Commis- 
sions, created  by  Federal  statute,  are  to 
a  large  extent  made  up  of  island  people. 
Because  of  the  national  Interest  in  the 
islands,  and  because  of  the  Federal  funds 
involved,  there  is  a  Federal  representa- 
tive on  the  Commissions.  Similarly,  there 
is  a  State  representative  on  the  Commis- 
sions because  of  the  State  interests  and 
potential  State  fimds  involved  in  a  com- 
prehensive attempt  to  preserve  the 
islands.  But  the  large  majority  of  Com- 
mission members  are  local  people. 

These  Commissions  will  establish  pol- 
icies and  then  carry  them  out.  They  will 
do  so  within  guidelines  established  by  the 
bill,  but  by  and  large  the  policies  smd 
the  programs  will  be  developed,  written, 
and  enforced  by  the  Commissions — that 
is,  by  the  local  people  themselves. 

To  divert  the  threat  of  haphazard 
overdevelopment,  the  bill  establishes 
three  principle  land  use  classifications. 
Into  which  all  lands  not  currently  pro- 
tected by  conservation  status  are  placed. 


These  classifications  are  class  A:  For- 
ever Wild,  class  B:  Scenic  Presei-vatlon, 
class  C:  Tovra  Planned  Lands. 

The  bUl.  then,  seeks  to  create  a  new 
kind  of  partnership  between  the  Federal, 
the  State,  and  the  local  governments 
involved.  It  recognizes  at  the  outset  that 
most  of  the  decisionmaking  as  it  relates 
to  the  future  of  the  islands,  belongs  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  people  themselves. 
But  it  also  recognizes  realisticaUy  that 
both  the  powers  and  the  funds  available 
at  the  State  and  Federal  level  are  ab- 
solutely essential  if  the  islands  are  to  be 
preserved  for  future  generations. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  with  the 
partnership  of  the  type  represented  by 
the  island  trust  bill  can  preservation  and 
conservation  efforts  be  successful  over 
the  long  term.  One  of  the  key  lessons  of 
the  discussions  over  the  past  18  months 
about  these  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion efforts  has  been  a  steadily  growing 
awareness  that  the  town  governments 
and  county  governments  do  not  have  the 
tools  at  their  disposal  to  control,  in  any 
meaningful  way,  the  development  pres- 
sures. Another  lesson  has  been  that  even 
new  State  legislation  will  not  suffice  to 
create  the  tools  to  do  the  job  because  of 
the  limitations  of  the  police  powers  un- 
der the  State  constitution  and  State  laws 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  become  plain 
that  Federal  legislation,  to  be  successful 
must  wherever  possible  be  fitted  together 
with  whatever  State  and  local  laws  are 
available  to  the  people  of  the  Islands  or 
may  become  available  in  the  future'  It 
Is  this  sharing  of  powers  and  sharing  of 
responsibilities  which  marks  one  prin- 
cipal Innovative  feature  of  this  bill  and 
which  I  believe  augurs  well  for  Its  opera- 
tional success. 

PROVISIONS    OP    BILL 

The  central  concept  behind  the  island 
trust  is  that  there  be  a  body  created  to 
hold  certain  lands  "in  trust"  for  future 
generations.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  this 
body  own  the  lands  outright;  nor  Is  It 
by  any  means  necessary  that  the  body 
own  all  the  lands.  It  Is  sufficient  that  the 
body  have  the  authority  to  purchase  or 
otherwise  obtain  easements  and  other  re- 
strictions on  those  lands  threatened  by 
the  type  of  development  which  would 
destroy  the  unique  Island  values. 

This  body,  the  Island  Trust  Commis- 
sion, becomes  the  principal  operational 
authority  established  by  the  bill.  It  also 
becomes,  automatically,  the  one-half 
owner  of  any  lands  or  interests  purchased 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  and 
it  can  receive  full  title  to  lands  or  Inter- 
ests it  acquires  In  any  other  manner. 
The  Commission  sets  policies,  writes  reg- 
ulations, and  enforces  them— with  the 
expertise  available  from  a  paid  profes- 
sional staff  and  with  the  advice  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

There  are  three  Commissions  estab- 
lished— one  for  Nantucket,  one  for  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  and  one  for  the  Elizabeth 
Islands.  On  each  one,  there  is  a  majority 
of  local  island  people — an  important  fac- 
tor both  in  terms  of  local  knowledge 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems, 
and  also  In  terms  of  enhancing  the  abil- 
ity of  a  locally  based  institution  to  exer- 
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else  some  high  degree  of  control  over  the 
future  of  the  islands. 

The  three  classifications  of  land  fol- 
low logically  from  a  study  of  existing 
land  use  patterns,  and  a  comparison  of 
those  patterns  with  the  natural  and  other 
features  of  the  islands  which  contribute 
so  markedly  to  the  unique  qualities. 

Forever  wild  lands  are  those  which 
should  be  left  wild.  They  may  be  dunes, 
marshes,  hilltops,  promontories,  water- 
sheds, and  so  on — but  they  should  not, 
henceforth,  sustain  any  new  construc- 
tion. There  are.  in  addition,  lands  which 
should  be  In  the  forever  wild  classifica- 
tion but  which  are  already  built  upon. 
The  bill  provides  that  improvements  in 
this  latter  category  may  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  family,  broadly  defined,  now 
owning  them.  If  the  improvements  are  to 
be  sold  outside  the  family,  then  a  Com- 
mission has  the  right  to  first  refusal  at 
the  then  determined  fair  market  value. 
This  Is  an  orderly,  fair  procedure  for  pro- 
tecting a  family's  stewardship  of  a  par- 
ticular area,  while  presenting  the  Com- 
missions with  the  long-range  opportunity 
of  restoring  the  forever  wild  status  some 
areas  which  are  now  built  upon  but  which 
perhaps  should  not  be. 

Scenic  preservation  lands  are  those 
which  are  currently  most  threatened  by 
the  rush  to  suburbanized  tract  develop- 
ment. Generally  speaking,  they  are  the 
lands  which  He  between  the  built-up  vil- 
lage centers  and  the  dunes,  marshes  and 
hilltops.  Thousands  of  acres  of  these 
"middle  lands"  have  been  subdivided  into 
1-,  2-,  and  3-acre  lots  in  the  past  5  years, 
and  without  the  Island  Trust  bill  they 
will  ultimately,  each  one,  have  a  house. 
The  Vineyard  Conservation  Society  news- 
letter estimates  that  there  could  be  as 
many  as  49,000  new  houses  built  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  under  existing  or  pro- 
posed zoning  ordinances. 

The  bill  establishes  four  broad  guide- 
lines for  development  of  scenic  preserva- 
tion lands  beyond  their  present  Intensity 
of  use.  Within  these  broad  guidelines,  the 
Commi-ssions  are  to  draw  up  specific  reg- 
ulations, which  may  be  different  for  the 
different  character  and  quality  of  the 
lands  within  the  scenic  preservation  clas- 
sification. This  Is  a  key  provision  of  the 
bill,  and  it  Is  this  flexibility  which  holds 
out  such  a  high  degree  of  promise. 

The  third  category  Is  town  planned 
lands.  In  which  local  zoning  and  other 
ordinances  control.  In  general,  town 
planned  lands  are  the  village  centers  and 
the  areas  Immediately  contiguous  to 
them.  In  town  planned  lands,  the  Com- 
missions are  required  to  review  and  com- 
ment upon  any  new  land  use  control  or- 
dinances, or  amendments;  and  may  re- 
view and  comment  upon  proposed  vari- 
ances. A  considerable  amount  of  criticism 
has  been  directed  at  this  provision,  be- 
cause it  does  not  give  the  Commissions 
any  measure  of  control  over  potential  de- 
velopments in  the  village  centers  and 
their  fringes.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
review  and  comment  procedure  can  serve 
very  well  to  help  achieve  consistency  and 
to  provide  information,  and  that  this  is 
the  principal  need  In  town  planned  lands. 
The  boundaries  between  classifications 
are  set  by   official   maps.   These  maps. 


after  enactment,  must  be  publicly  avail- 
able In  the  town  offices,  the  Commissions' 
offices,  and  the  offices  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  I  am  releasing  proposed  of- 
ficial maps  today;  I  anticipate  that  fur- 
ther information  gathered  previous  to 
and  during  the  hearings  on  the  bill  will 
permit  refinements  and  adjustments  in 
the  preparation  of  the  official  maps 
themselves. 

It  has  been  a  continuing  and  often- 
repeated  fear  of  many  Island  people  that 
the  purpose  of  this  biU  is  to  make  the 
Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Into  recreation 
areas;  or  that  In  years  to  come  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  governments  will  induce  the 
Commissions  to  turn  the  islands  into  rec- 
reation areas.  In  the  first  Instance,  If  the 
central  purpose  of  the  bill  had  been  rec- 
reation. It  would  not  be  framed  as  an 
island  trust,  but  would  be  framed  as  an 
Incremental  addition  to  our  system  of 
national  recreation  areas.  In  the  second 
Instance,  the  Commissions  are  the  cen- 
tral management  authority  for  the  is- 
lands trust;  neither  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  nor  the  Governor  can  change 
the  policies  and  guidelines  imless  the 
Commissions  so  desire  and  affirmatively 
vote  for  the  changes.  In  effect,  the  Com- 
missions have  veto  power.  Finally,  I  have 
deleted  most  references  to  recreation,  to 
make  clear  the  paramoimt  preservation 
and  conservation  purposes. 

The  bill  states  that  full  and  fair  market 
value  must  be  paid  for  any  purchase  of 
the  whole  or  a  lesser  Interest  In  any  land. 
Since  1970,  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act.  This  law  without  qualification  re- 
quires prompt  appraisals  and  payments, 
and  mandates  fair  market  valuations. 

The  bill  when  Introduced  last  year  con- 
tained a  provision  authorizing  the  select- 
men In  each  town  to  Institute  a  procedure 
to  slow  down  the  runaway  rate  of  growth, 
based  upon  a  showing  of  "need"  for  the 
construction  of  Improvements.  This  pro- 
vision was  and  is  designed  as  an  interim 
measure,  to  assist  the  towns  dining  the 
period  between  first  Introduction  of  the 
bill  on  April  11,  1972,  and  Its  eventual  en- 
actment. The  towTi  of  Nantucket  Insti- 
tuted such  a  procedure,  which  has  been 
of  material  assistance  to  It,  and  the  pro- 
vision Is  consequently  retained.  Individ- 
uals who  obtained  permits  under  this 
provision,  or  made  efforts  to  In  those 
towns  which  did  not  adopt  the  procedure, 
are  protected  from  nonconsent  acquisi- 
tion. 

Any  lands  or  Interests  held  in  trust  by 
the  Commissions,  and  owned  jointly  by 
them  and  the  Secretary,  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  real  property  taxation  as  if  they 
were  privately  owned.  This  is  Important 
if  the  tax  base  of  the  towns  is  not  to 
shrink  because  of  the  bill,  even  though 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  very  large  areas 
will  be  actually  purchased.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  provision  is  an  almost 
pure  form  of  revenue  sharing,  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  suggestion  has 
merit. 

There  are  Important  provisions  in  the 
bill  concerning  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  associations.  The  main  pur- 


pose of  these  provisions  is  to  encourage 
preservation  and  conservation  by  volun- 
tarj"  private  action,  where  at  all  possible. 
Generally  speaking,  the  authority  to  ac- 
quire without  consent  is  suspended  as  to 
those  lands  now  owned  by  conservation 
organizations,  or  to  those  lands  which 
are  committed  to  conservation  organiza- 
tion- up  to  2  years  after  enactment.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  broader  suspension  of 
the  bill's  provisions  for  lands  subject  to  a 
conservation  easement  created  under 
Massachusetts  statute  either  when  the 
bill  Is  enacted,  or  up  to.  2  years  later.  This 
Is  strong  inducement  for  the  contintiing 
strong  presence  of  these  organizations. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  mechanism 
by  which  access  to  the  Islands,  by  water 
and  air,  can  be  controlled.  If  access  were 
to  be  unlimited,  then  the  very  purposes 
of  the  bill — preservation  and  conserva- 
tion— would  be  thwarted.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  Commissions  and  other  officials 
are  directed  to  examine  and  develop  the 
means  and  procedures  by  which  access 
could  be  limited.  A  corollary  of  this  ac- 
cess control  mandate  is  a  statement  of 
national  policy  In  the  bill  which  would 
prevent  a  bridge  or  causeway  or  tunnel 
from  ever  being  built  to  the  islands. 

There  live  on  Martha's  Vineyard  the 
last  survivors  of  the  Gay  Head  Indian 
Tribe.  The  bill  makes  special  provision 
for  the  lands  which  belong  to  this  tribe, 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  carry  out  whatever  studies  and  under- 
take whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  give 
this  tribe  Federal  recognition.  The  pre- 
cise legal  status  of  these  lands  is  at  the 
present  time  unclear,  and  until  a 
thorough  and  detailed  study  Is  made  it 
Is  not  realistic  to  determine  precisely  the 
manner  of  preserving  them,  although  it 
Is  realistic  to  set  a  policy — that  they 
should  remain  Indian  lands. 

We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock  and  re- 
store to  the  Indians  of  this  coimtry  all 
that  they  once  had:  but  where  we  have 
an  opportunity,  as  we  do  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  with  this  legislation,  we 
should  make  an  effort,  and  a  determined 
effort,  to  restore  to  the  Indians  what  Is 
rightfully  theirs. 

For  many  years  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  sought  to  win  acceptance  of 
the  concept  of  compensable  regulations. 
Under  this  concept,  wherever  an  action 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  nature 
of  the  land-use  control  regulation  can  be 
construed  as  a  taking,  of  either  the  fee 
or  of  a  less-than-fee  Interest,  there  must 
be  provided  full  and  fair  compensation  at 
fair  market  value.  The  bill  adopts  the 
compensable  regulation  concept.  This  is 
an  Important  step  in  Federal  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  efforts,  one  which 
I  believe  to  be  long  overdue.  It  contrasts 
strongly  with  local  zoning,  carried  out 
under  the  police  powers  of  State  consti- 
tutions, which  Is  a  noncompensable  regu- 
lation and  for  which  there  is  no  compen- 
sation paid  for  the  restriction  on  land 
use. 

Because  land  costs  on  the  Islands  have 
been  driven  so  high  by  the  speculation  ac- 
companying the  land  boom,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  mechanism  by  which  the 
Commissions  and  the  towns  can,  in  ef- 
fect,  wTlte  down  the  cost  of  land   for 
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residents  who  seek  homesltes.  This,  too. 
is  a  fair  and  needed  provision.  It  will 
make  it  possible  for  many  islanders,  un- 
der regiilations  and  provisions  locally 
prepared,  to  ou-n  land  and  homes  where 
they  might  otherwise  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford rapidly  rising  land  costs  which  are 
still  fueled  by  speculative  fever. 

The  bill  would  clarify  the  rlght-of- 
passage  easement  which  exists  below  the 
high-water  line  on  beaches  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  does  so  by  stating  that  there  shall 
be  a  right-of-passage  easement  created 
at  the  high-water  mark.  To  go  further 
and  establish  all  of  the  beaches  on  the 
islands  as  open  and  free  for  public  use,  as 
has  been  strongly  urged  by  a  number  of 
groups  and  residents  of  the  islands, 
would,  unfortunately,  probably  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  much  of  the  most 
fragile  and  beautiful  areas.  The  threat 
of  dime  buggies  and  other  vehicles  on  the 
dunes  is  a  present  one,  and  if  it  is  not 
controlled  will  shortly  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  dunes.  Similarly,  uncon- 
trolled pedestrian  public  access  to  all  of 
the  fragile  dune  lands  and  marsh  areas 
would  shortly  and  similarly  destroy  them. 

Consequently,  the  bill  provides  that 
there  shall  be  created  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard two  new  additional  public  beaches 
on  the  south  and  southwestern  shores  of 
that  island.  Creation  of  these  new 
beaches  will  provide  ample  access  to  the 
ocean  for  island  residents  and  island 
visitors,  because  the  bill  silso  establishes 
the  procedures  for  providing  access  to 
these  new  beaches.  On  Nantucket,  the 
problem  of  public  beaches  does  not  exist 
because  there  are  already  an  ample  num- 
ber: consequently,  no  new  beaches  are 
required  to  be  created  on  Nantucket. 

No  Man's  Land,  an  Island  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  but  used  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  under  an  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  a  bombing 
range,  would  be  made  a  national  wild- 
life refuge,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navj'  would  be  directed  to  clean  up  all 
of  the  unexploded  bombs  and  other  such 
materials  within  a  short  time  after  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  of 
the  bill,  the  most  Important  of  which 
are  the  3-year  authorization  of  appro- 
priations of  $25  million;  pollution  and 
erosion  control  measures;  encourage- 
ment of  new  employment  opportunities 
In  occupations  outside  the  construction 
trades;  specific  inducement  for  volun- 
tary private  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion efforts;  and  reasonable  procedures 
for  changing  the  boundaries  between 
classifications. 

In  sum.  the  bill  is  a  comprehensive 
legislative  effort  designed  specifically  to 
blunt  the  threat  now  confronting  the 
Islands,  consistent  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  control  of  local  people 
and  maintenance  of  the  local  economies. 

As  succinct  a  statement  as  currently 
misrht  be  made  about  island  sentiment  is 
the  following  paragraph,  signed  by  the 
chairman,  from  the  Edgartown  select- 
men's report  for  1972,  released  In  April 
of  1973: 

In  April  of  1972  Senator  Kennedy  made 
public  his  Islands  Trust  bill.  The  debate  has 
been   raging   ever   since.    This   controversial 


legislation  has  brought  out  some  very  strong 
feelings  amongst  the  people  of  Martha's 
Vineyard.  One  positive  result  Is  the  Interest 
that  has  been  generated  throiighout  the  Is- 
land In  land  usage  and  the  need  for  some 
protection  of  the  environment.  The  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  bill  at  this  writing  are 
far  from  resolved.  However,  one  or  two  In- 
dications seem  very  clear.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  want  some  reeisonable 
protection  for  the  land  and  environment  of 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Also,  they  want  the 
necessary  authority  to  attain  this  protection 
given  to  the  local  town  government  with 
Federal  and  State  participation  kept  at  a 
minimum. 

Very  few  of  us  would  quarrel  with  that 
statement,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
islands  trust  bill  is  very  near  to  achiev- 
ing the  combination  of  authority  and 
local  control. 

LOCAL    EFFORTS 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished 
on  the  Islands,  both  to  set  aside  large 
areas  for  conservation,  and  to  adopt  local 
land  use  controls.  But  it  Is  now  a  race 
against  the  clock,  and  local  conservation 
groups  simply  cannot  raise  adequate 
fimds  privately  to  preserve  all  which 
should  be  preserved.  Furthermore,  even 
if  all  the  towns  adopted  the  full  range  of 
measures  available  to  them  imder  State 
law — zoning,  subdivision  controls,  build- 
ing codes,  and  historic  district  meas- 
ures— they  woiild  not  have  enough 
powers  to  control  the  burgeoning  growth 
effectively.  This  bill,  though,  by  combin- 
ing Federal,  State  and  local  powers  In 
the  Commissions,  can  and  will  provide 
the  tools  to  do  the  job  of  controlling  un- 
checked growth — a  job  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  islanders  wants  done. 

On  Nantucket,  Nantucket  Conserva- 
tion Foundation,  the  Nantucket  Orni- 
thological Foundation,  the  Nantucket 
Conservation  Commission,  the  Nantucket 
Historical  Tnist,  and  the  Nantucket  His- 
torical Association,  have  accomplished 
much  to  preserve  that  island's  natural, 
cultural  and  historic  heritage.  Their 
work  has  been  nationally  recognized,  and 
that  recognition  is  well  deserved.  Since  I 
introduced  the  bill  in  April  of  1972,  two 
groups  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
provide  their  fellow  islanders  and  State 
and  Federal  legislators  and  officials  with 
constructive  suggestions:  The  Nantucket 
Home  Rule  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee to  Preserve  Nantucket.  Their  work 
has  been  of  inestimable  value,  and  it  Is 
my  hope  that  their  work  will  continue 
over  the  next  few  montlis. 

On  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Vineyard 
Open  Land  Foundation,  the  Vineyard 
Conservation  Society,  the  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Garden  Club,  the  Sheriff's  Meadow 
Foundation,  the  Trustees  of  Reserva- 
tions, and  other  groups  have  also  made 
important  contributions.  Many  of  that 
island's  most  critical  areas  have  already 
been  preserved  by  the  work  of  these  or- 
ganizations. Since  I  introduced  the  bill, 
the  Vineyarders  to  Amend  the  Bill  and 
the  Concerned  Citizens  have  provided 
real  leadership  for  their  fellow  Islanders 
In  strengthening  and  tailoring  the  bill's 
provisions  to  the  specific  needs  of 
Martha's  Vineyard.  The  Conservation 
Society  and  the  Garden  Club  have  done 
similarly,  and  the  Open  Land  Foundation 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  bill  for 


the  Island's  future  in  a  resolution  by  its 
board  adopted  last  spring. 

The  Elizabeth  Islands  have  been  well 
protected  over  the  years  through  the 
Naushon,  Pasque,  Nashawena  and  Cutty- 
hunk  Trusts.  The  bill  provides  a  series 
of  measures  of  encouragement  for  this 
type  of  enlightened  stewardship. 

In  recent  months  a  coalition  of  differ- 
ent groups  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  alike,  has  been 
meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
nationally-recognized  land  use  expert. 
The  principal  thrust  of  this  group's  work 
has  been  to  explore  approaches  to  estab- 
lish controls  on  the  growth  rate,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  in  time  for  hearings  on 
this  bill  the  group  will  have  been  able 
to  resolve  the  inherently  difficult  Issues 
In  this  work  and  be  able  to  present  it 
to  the  committees  of  the  Congress. 

Since  late  last  year,  through  the  im- 
petus of  the  Dukes  Coimty  Selectmen's 
Association  and  the  Dukes  County  Plan- 
ning and  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission, State  officials  have  been  draft- 
ing a  bill  to  present  to  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  to  control  developments  in 
areas  of  critical  plaxuiing  concern 
through  an  island-wide  or  regional 
agency.  I  welcome  this  effort,  and  I  have 
added  provisions  to  this  bill  to  ensure 
that  It  is  carefully  fitted  to  whatever 
State  legislation  might  ultimately  result. 
I  do  not  believe  that  State  legislation 
can  provide  all  the  necessary  powers  to 
preserve  and  conserve  the  Islands  in  the 
fashion  they  deserve;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  State  funds  in  sufficient  amounts 
can  be  made  available.  This  has  been 
confirmed  by  spokesmen  for  Governor 
Sargent,  and  this  is  the  principal  reason 
for  the  complementary  approach  adopted 
by  the  biU. 

In  sum,  local  efforts  have  already  ac- 
complished much.  They  can  accomplish 
even  more.  But  if  all  the  work  which 
has  gone  before  is  not  to  have  gone  for 
naught,  then  we  will  have  to  press  vigor- 
ously for  enactment  of  this  bill. 

LAND    USE    LEGISLATION 

The  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  are  not 
an  isolated  situation.  There  is  a  stronger 
and  stronger  demand  all  across  Massa- 
chusetts, and  ail  across  the  country,  for 
more  and  stricter  land  use  control  laws. 
The  problem  will  grow  more  acute  as 
the  second  home  becomes  more  and  more 
a  part  of  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing; and  it  will  continue  to  be  acute, 
but  for  different  reasons,  in  the  presently 
open  lands  within  easy  travel  time  of  all 
our  large  metropolitan  areas. 

The  most  recent  major  study  and  re- 
port on  land  use  controls — conducted  by 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality — has 
concluded : 

To  protect  critical  environmental  and 
cultural  areas,  tough  restrictions  will  have 
to  be  placed  o:i  the  use  of  private  land. 

The  report  cites  growing  acceptance 
of  the  concept  that  development  rights 
attaching  to  private  property  must 
henceforth  be  regarded  as  being  vested 
in  the  community  and  in  its  well-being, 
instead  of  in  the  ftict  of  ownership. 

In  the  past,  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  have  responded  to  the  needs 
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for  preservation  said  conservation  with 
specific  legislation  designed  for  a  specific 
area — such  as  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  or  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore,  and  with  the  whole  range  of 
national  parks,  national  wildlife,  ref- 
uges, wild  rivers,  and  national  recre- 
ational areas.  There  will  always  be  a 
continuing  need  for  this  special  piirpose 
legislation,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
island  trust  concept  will  provide  a  model 
for  legislation  to  preserve  threatened 
areas  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

But  for  the  first  time,  there  is  now  a 
serious  effort  imderway  for  a  national 
land  use  program.  As  a  precursor,  last 
year  the  Congress  adopted  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  an  important 
step  focusing  on  the  Nation's  shorelines. 
Unfortimately.  though,  it  has  not  been 
funded.  Also  last  year,  the  Senate  passed 
a  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act,  but  the 
House  did  not.  This,  too,  is  an  important 
step  toward  rational  policies  toward 
our  Nation's  lamd. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Nation  Is  in 
the  midst  of  a  quiet  revolution  of  land 
use  controls.  A  few  short  years  ago,  such 
an  idea  would  not  have  received  serious 
consideration.  Today,  however,  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  inescapable  because 
land  use  has  become  recognized  as  the 
critical  and  overriding  environmental 
issue.  A  few  specific  examples  of  the 
high-level  concern. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  February  14,  1973 — 

Land  Ln  America  Is  no  longer  a  resource 
we  can  take  for  granted.  We  no  longer  live 
with  an  open  frontier.  Just  as  we  must  con- 
serve and  protect  our  air  and  our  water,  so 
wo  must  conserve  and  protect  the  land,  and 
plan  for  Its  wise  and  balanced  uses. 

Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Cotmcil  on  EnvlronmentsJ 
Quality,  In  a  1972  book: 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
seeks  reform  of  the  regulatory  structure  over 
land  use  decisions  that  have  greater  than 
local  Impact.  .  .  Some  have  puiported  to  see 
in  this  approach  a  dire  threat  to  cherished 
values  of  municipal  home  rule  and  local 
autonomy.  .  .  However,  like  the  19th  cen- 
tury pioneer  ethic  towards  the  land,  un- 
thinking obeisance  to  notions  such  as  home 
rule  can  be  an  obsolete  reflex  In  a  more 
complicated  time. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  In  a  February  15.  1973  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate : 

".  .  .  most  of  our  present  land  use  prob- 
lems stem  from  a  piecemeal,  fragmented,  and 
uncoordinated  approach  to  land  use  deci- 
sion-making. Unless  we  can  reverse  this  pat- 
tern, we  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge which  lies  ahead  of  us  In  planning  for 
the  future  of  this  countrv-. 

These  are  important  policy  statements, 
deserving  our  thoughtful  consideration. 

While  recognition  of  the  need  for  wise 
and  reformed  land  use  patterns  Is  a  re- 
cent phenomenon,  the  facts  demonstrat- 
ing the  need  are  not.  For  example,  In  the 
period  1922-54.  over  one-quarter  of  the 
salt  marshes  in  the  Nation — more  than 
900  square  miles — were  destroyed  by  fill- 
ing, diking,  draining  or  by  construction 
of  walls  along  the  seaward  marsh  edge. 
In  the  following  10  years,  another  10  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  salt  marsh,  be- 


tween Maine  and  Delaware,  was 
destroyed. 

There  are  other  examples,  too.  Up- 
wards of  3  million  Americans  now  own 
second  homes.  This  new  rush  to  the  fron- 
tier generates  a  sales  volume  of  $4  to  $6 
billion  a  year.  Former  Vermont  Gov. 
Philip  Hoff  said  recently: 

Southern  Vermont  is  now  swiftly  becoming 
an  upper  middle  class  suburb. 

In  the  Poconos  in  Pennsylvania,  some 
35.000  to  45,000  lots  for  vacation  homes 
have  recently  been  sold. 

Some  States  have  moved  energetically 
to  control  their  land  use.  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  Oregon,  Florida, 
Hawaii — these  States  have  laws  which 
are  important  models  for  other  States, 
laws  on  which  key  parts  and  concepts  of 
the  Islands  trust  bill  have  been  modeled. 

It  should  be  clear,  consequently,  that 
the  threat  to  the  Nantucket  Sound  Is- 
lands is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It 
is  part  of  the  pattern  of  similar  pressures 
which  threaten  the  Berkshires  In  west- 
em  Massachusetts,  the  northern  New 
England  mountains,  the  Shenandoahs, 
the  Upper  Midwest,  and  both  the  coast- 
line and  mountains  of  California. 

The  key  to  preserving  the  truly  unique 
among  these  threatened  resources  is  a 
partnership  which  provides  Federal  and 
State  fimds  and  powers,  in  the  frame- 
work of  guidelines,  to  be  s^lministered  by 
local  island  people.  Such  a  partnership  is 
in  fact  an  expansion  of  local  powers,  but 
an  expansion  realistically  consistent  with 
guidelines  reflecting  the  national  interest 
in  preserving  the  islands.  I  do  not  lielieve 
that  an  effective  preservation  program 
can  be  designed  without  this  three-level 
partnership. 

Time,  for  the  Islands,  Is  of  the  essence. 
The  urgency  is  plain  for  all  to  see,  In  the 
angular  grids  slashed  through  the  moors 
and  woods  for  subdivision  roads;  in  the 
steepening  curve  of  housing  starts:  in 
the  Steamship  Authority's  boats  filled 
to  capacity  on  spring  and  fall  weekends; 
and  in  the  steady,  ongoing  destruction  of 
dunes,  beaches,  and  wetlands. 

Where  we  can  act,  we  should;  and 
because  we  can  act  to  save  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands,  we  must. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  two  editorials 
from  island  newspapers.  The  first  ap- 
peared a  year  ago  in  the  Vineyard 
Gazette,  that  island's  largest  newspaper. 
The  second  appeared  last  week  in  the 
Nantucket  Inquirer  &  Mirror,  that  is- 
land's only  newspaper.  They  are  a  good 
Indication  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
the  islands  trust  bill,  and  of  the  senti- 
ments of  a  great  number  of  island  people. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  be 
printed  tn  the  Record  following  the  two 
editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Kennedy  Bill  Must  Be  Enacted 

Tlie  only  secure  future  for  Martha's  Vine- 
yard lies  In  the  enactment  as  soon  as  possible 
of  the  Islands  Trust  BUI  with  the  amend- 
ments now  incorporated  or  projected.  This 
view  would  not  be  advanced  here  or  urged  so 


forcibly  without  reservation  If  It  were  not 
based  upon  study,  consultation,  and  an 
earnest  examination  of  problems  and  alterna- 
tives. 

Some  things  need  to  be  resolved,  such  as 
provision  lor  the  building  Industry  which,  at 
the  rate  of  a  new  bouse  every  day,  is  now 
headed  for  disaster  In  the  famUiar  cycle  of 
boom  and  bust.  The  bill  ought  to  be  shaped 
to  make  it  the  salvation  of  the  builders,  not 
their  ruin.  Other  changes  are  easily  possible 
if  Islanders  will  speak  up. 

Meantime  no  word  has  been  said  against 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  We  can  recognize  in 
it  the  common  purpose  of  us  all.  Every 
Vlneyarder  knows  in  his  heart  that  the  Island 
is  in  deep  trouble  that  will  not  go  away.  We 
have  kept  our  heritage  almost  intact  for  more 
than  300  years  but  a  new  era  has  closed  in 
about  us  and  we  must  act.  More  than  the 
preservation  of  scenery  is  at  stake.  Our  tax 
structure,  our  basic  economy,  our  customary 
pursuits,  our  quality  of  life,  are  all  in  hazard. 

The  differences  among  us  are  not  of  good 
against  evil,  or  summer  people  against  aU 
year  people,  or  the  wise  against  the  foolish. 
They  are  basically  of  conservatives  who  would 
protect  and  hold  as  much  of  the  Island 
heritage  in  its  present  form  as  possible;  and 
of  liberals  who  have  a  dedicated  love  of  the 
Island  and  would  take  bold  steps  to  save  it. 

These  differences  must  be  resolved  with 
the  mutual  respect  of  Vineyarders  as  reason- 
able men  and  women,  and  by  a  steadfast 
realism  in  facing  up  to  things  as  they  are. 
The  county,  an  obsolete  unit  everywhere  but 
on  the  Islands,  cannot  serve  us  now.  To  be- 
come instrumentalities  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture would  be  intolerable. 

The  Kennedy  Bill  offers  a  sound  course. 
Innovative  but  well  grounded.  Within  its 
framework  a  bright  future  can  be  shaped, 
and  only  good  will  is  needed  for  success  in 
the  undertaking.  Not  least  Important  by  far, 
in  discussing  and  planning  and  deciding',  let's 
not  lose  the  fun  of  living  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard either  for  ourselves  or  for  generations 
to  come. 


Real  Estate  Development — Another 

Defense  Discredited 

(By  Tom  Giflin) 

In  the  concern  which  has  arisen  In  the 
past  several  years  to  preserve  a  large  part  of 
Nantucket's  wild  lands  as  they  are.  there  has 
been  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  over  how 
to  do  It.  Beyond  the  capacities  of  the  Nan- 
tucket Conservation  Foundation  and  other 
private  groups,  which  has  been  able  to  pur- 
chase less  than  20  percent  of  Nantucket's 
open  land  for  preservation,  one  school  of 
thought  has  favored  government  action  pri- 
marily through  the  proposed  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  Trust,  or  Kennedy  bill.  An- 
other  school  of  conservation-minded  people 
has  felt  that  land  control  by  any  off-Island 
level  of  government  should  be  avoided  If  at 
all  possible,  and  has  believed  that  Nantucket 
can  sufficiently  restrict  real  estate  develop- 
ment through  It*  own  public  health  au- 
thority over  sewage  disposal  and  water 
supply. 

This  latter  school  has  been,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  demolished  with  the  completion  of 
the  water  study  In  the  land  east  of  the  W^an- 
nacomet  Water  Company  and  the  subsequent 
lifting  of  the  moratorium  on  building  In 
that  area.  In  this  potentially  most  sensitive 
of  all  land  on  Nantucket  It  was  found  that 
the  ground  coi;ld  safely  absorb  septic  tank 
effluent  from  a  very  large  number  of  dwelling 
units,  and  that  building  could  therefore  not 
be  prohibited  on  this  account.  What  goes  for 
this  land  will  very  likely  apply  to  a  large 
proportion  of  land  elsewhere  on  the  l&land, 
and  the  amount  of  building  therebv  per- 
mitted will  easUy  be  enough  to  completely 
change  the  character  cf  Nantucket  In  a  most 
unpleasant  way.  Much  more  than  Just  the 
covering  of  wild  land  with  houses  Is  at  stake. 
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The  further  congestion  of  the  town  with 
additional  auto  traffic  for  which  we  have  no 
room,  the  need  for  more  hea\-y  transport 
facilities  both  on  the  waterfront  and  at  the 
airport,  the  need  for  more  out-of-town  shop- 
ping services — these  and  other  changes  In  the 
wake  of  much  more  building  will  make  Nan- 
tucket a  very  different  place  than  we  have 
known  In  even  the  recent  past.  What  we  have 
valued  will  shrink  and  disappear,  and  It  will 
be  replaced  by  one  more  piece  of  modern 
American  Exurbia.  a  little  harder  to  get  to 
than  Its  likenesses  on  the  mainland,  but  of 
no  particular  interest  or  appeal. 

The  situation  facing  us  should  now  be 
clear  to  all.  If  land  Is  to  be  restricted  from 
building  It  must  be  bought,  either  by  our- 
selves or  by  someone  off-Island,  government 
or  otherwise.  If  It  la  not  bought  for  conserva- 
tion, then  sooner  or  later  the  greater  part 
of  It  will  be  bought  for  buUdlng.  We  can  have 
Building  Codes  and  Zoning  Codes,  and  His- 
toric District  regulations  until  we  are  blue 
In  the  face — but  It  won't  stop  the  building. 
If  Nantucket  Is  to  be  preserved  substantially 
the  way  It  Is,  as  a  delightful  place  to  live  In 
and  visit  and  a  valuable  part  of  America's 
natural  wealth,  then  someone  Is  going  to 
have  to  take  effective  action  very  soon. 

S.  1929 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

FINDINGS    AND    STATEMENTS    OF    POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(a)  The  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  known 
generally  as  the  Islands  of  Nsintucket,  Tuck- 
emuck,  Mtiskeget,  Martha's  Vineyard,  No- 
man's  Land,  and  the  group  of  Islands  known 
collectively  as  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  possess 
unique  natural,  scenic,  ecological,  scientific, 
cultural,  historic,  and  other  values; 

(b)  There  Is  a  national  Interest  In  pre- 
serving and  conserving  these  values  for  the 
present  and  future  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion and  for  present  and  future  generations; 

(c)  These  values  are  being  Irretrievably 
damaged  and  lost  through  Ul-planned  de- 
velopment; 

(d)  Present  state  and  local  Institutional 
arrangements  for  planning  and  regulating 
land  and  water  uses  to  preserve  and  conserve 
these  values  are  Inadequate; 

(e)  The  key  to  more  effective  preservation 
and  conservation  of  the  values  of  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  Is  a  program  encour- 
aging coordinate  action  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  In  partnership  with  pri- 
vate individuals,  groups,  organizations,  and 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
sound  policies  and  guidelines  regulating  ill- 
planned  development; 

(f)  Such  a  program  can  protect  the  nat- 
ural character  and  scenic  beauty  of  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  consistent  with  main- 
tenance of  sound  local  economies  and  pri- 
vate property  values;  and 

(g)  Because  expanded  access  to  the  Is- 
lands would  seriously  impair  them  and  be 
in  contravention  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
it  shall  be  national  policy  that  no  bridge, 
causeway,  tunnel  or  other  direct  vehicular 
access  be  constructed  from  the  mainland  to 
the  Islands. 

NANTUCKET    SOUND    ISLANDS    TRUST 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  conservation  of  the  unique  natural 
scenic,  ecological,  scientific,  cultural,  historic, 
and  other  values  of  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Islands,  there  Is  established  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  Trust  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Trust")  consisting  of  the  area 
described  In  section  4  herein.  This  Trust 
area  shall  be  administered  as  hereinafter 
described  through  programs  and  policies  de- 


signed to  achieve  wise  use  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  area,  giving  full  con- 
sideration to  protection  of  the  values  of  the 
area  as  well  as  to  needs  for  Boiuid  local 
economies. 

NANTUCKET    SOtTND    ISLANDS   TRUST 
COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  hereby  established 
the  Nantucket  Trust  Commission,  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  Trust  Commission,  and 
the  Elizabeth  Islands  Trust  Commission,  to 
be  known  collectively  as  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  Trust  Commissions  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commissions"'.  It 
shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Conunlsslons  *o 
have  principal  management  authority  for 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust. 

(b)  The  Nantucket  Trust  Commission 
shall  have  the  responsibilities  as  established 
herein  over  the  lands  and  waters  In  Nan- 
tucket County,  and  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  serving  three-year  staggered 
terms  which  shall  commence  on  the  first 
Monday  In  April.  Members  shall  be  selected 
as  follows: 

(1)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary") ; 

(2)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Governor"); 

(3)  two  members  appointed  by  the  BofU'd 
of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Nantucket 
within  two  weeks  after  the  annual  town 
meeting,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  seasonal 
resident   property   owner; 

(4)  two  members  who  shall  be  qualified 
voters  of  the  town  and  shall  be  elected  at 
the  annual  election  which  is  a  part  of  the 
annual  town  meeting;  and 

(5)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Nan- 
tucket Planning  Board  within  two  weeks 
after  the  annual  town  meeting,  who  shall  be 
a  qualified  voter  of  said  town.  Not  more 
than  one  member  of  the  Commission  may 
serve  simultaneously  In  any  elective  Town 
or  County  office. 

(c)  The  Marthas  Vineyard  Trust  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  responsibilities  as 
established  herein  over  the  lands  and  waters 
In  Dukes  County,  excepting  the  Elizabeth 
Islands,  and  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen 
members  serving  three-year  staggered  terms 
which  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  In 
June.  Members  shall  be  selected  as  follows: 

(1)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Governor; 

(3)  a  member  elected  by  each  town  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  at  the  annual  election 
which  is  a  part  of  the  annual  town  meeting, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  a  qualified  voter  of 
the  town; 

(4)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Dukea 
County  Selectmen's  Association; 

(6)  a  member  appointed  by  private  con- 
servation organizations  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard; 

(6)  two  members  appointed  by  seasonal 
resident  taxpayer  associations  on  Martha's 
Vineyard;  and 

(7)  a  member  elected  by  the  senior  class 
of  the  regional  high  school,  who  shall,  not- 
withstanding other  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section,  serve   a  one   year   term. 

Only  the  member  selected  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection  may  hold  elective 
Town  or  County  office  during  his  term  of 
office  as  Commission  member. 

(d)  The  Elizabeth  Islands  Trust  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  responsibilities  as  estab- 
lished herein  over  the  lands  and  waters  of 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  and  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members  serving  three-year 
staggered  terms  which  shall  commence  on 
the  first  Monday  In  April.  Members  shall  be 
selected  as  follows : 

(1)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Governor; 


(3)  a  member  elected  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion which  Is  a  part  of  the  aimual  town 
meeting; 

(4)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  to  represent  the  Island  of 
Cuttyhunk,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  per- 
manent resident  of  Cuttyhunk  and  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  seasonal  resident  of  Cutty- 
hunk; and 

(5)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  to  represent  the  other  Islands 
In  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  permanent  resident  of  one  of  such 
other  Islands  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
seasonal  resident  of  one  of  such  other 
islands. 

(e)  Each  Commission  shall  have  a  Chair- 
man. The  Chairmen  of  the  Commissions  shall 
each  be  elected  by  the  membership  thereof 
for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  two  years.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Commissions  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
selection  was  made,  except  that  Interim  ap- 
pointments may  be  made  by  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(f)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  diem  when 
actually  serving.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  pay  the  expenses  reasonably  incurred 
by  the  Commissions  in  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  on  the  pres- 
entation of  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chair- 
men. 

(g)  The  Conunlsslons  shall  publish  and 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
public  an  annual  report  reviewing  matters 
relating  to  the  Trust,  including  acquisition 
of  lands,  progress  toward  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  administration, 
and  shall  make  such  recommendations 
thereto  as  they  deem  appropriate  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Governor,  and  the  towns. 

(h)  The  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket 
Commissions  shall,  and  the  Elizabeth  Is- 
lands Commission  may,  each  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  and  such  other  permanent  or 
part-time  professional,  clerical,  or  other 
personnel  as  they  find  are  required,  and  may 
engage  such  other  professional  services  as 
they  may  reasonably  require  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  approve.  Each  Commission  shall 
have  an  office  and  a  mailing  address  at  a  cen- 
tral location  In  the  area  of  Its  jurisdiction, 
and  such  office  shall  be  where  its  ordinary 
business  is  conducted  and  Its  maps  and 
records  kept. 

(I)  The  Commissions  shall  each  have  the 
authority  to  appoint  Commission  Advisory 
Committees  in  their  own  discretion.  Each 
Commission  shall  designate  three  of  Its 
members  to  serve  on  a  coordinating  commit- 
tee with  members  of  the  other  Commissions 
to  treat  matters  of  common  concern. 

(J)  At  Its  first  meeting  each  Commission 
shall  adopt  by-laws  and  rules  of  procedure, 
which  may  Include  dates  of  meetings,  public 
distribution  of  Information  relating  to  Com- 
mission activities,  disclosure  of  ownership  In- 
terest In  trust  lands  by  Commission  mem- 
bers, and  any  other  matters  normal  to  the 
operation  of  such  bodies  and  consistent  with 
the  pvu-poses  of  this  Act.  The  Commissions 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Open  Meetings  Law,  and  they  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  "boards"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  said  law. 

(k)  In  exercising  their  management  and 
administrative  responsibilities  under  this  Act 
the  Commissions  shall  not  adopt  regulations 
which  are  less  restrictive  than  regulations  In 
force  and  effect  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  or  the  respective  tovms  with- 
in the  Trust  area. 

(1)  Members  of  Commissions  may  serve 
also  as  members  of  any  resources  or  land 
management  council  heretofore  or  heretifter 
established  under  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 
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TRtTST  ABEA 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  area  of  the  Trust  shall  en- 
compass the  following  lands  and  waters  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 

ll)  Nantucket  Island,  and  the  Island  to 
westward  called  variously  Smith's  Island  or 
Esther  Island; 

(2)  Tuckernuck  Island; 

(3)  Muskeget  Island; 

(4)  Martha's  Vineyard  Island,  and  various 
Islands  appurtenant  to  it; 

(5)  Neman's  Land  Island; 

(6)  The  Elizabeth  Islands,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  Islands  of  Cuttyhunk, 
Nonamasset,  Naushon,  Pasque,  Nashawena, 
Ui^catena,  Penikese,  and  the  Weepeckets;  and 

(7)  Any  other  lands  and  waters  in  Nan- 
tucket County  and  Dukes  County  in  the 
Ccnimonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

(b)  The  area  included  in  the  Trust  may 
be  changed  only  by  an  amendment  to  this 
Act  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President,  and  only  upon  petition  there- 
for by  the  Commissions  wtlh  the  concur- 
rence of — 

(1)  The  town  or  towns  affected  expressed 
by  vote  of  a  town  meeting  or  meetings; 

(2)  The  Governor;  and 

(3)  The  Secretary. 

(c)  Noman's  Land.  The  lands  and  waters 
of  Noman's  Land  are  hereby  established  as 
a  national  wildlife  refuge,  and  the  Secretary 
Is  directed  to  prepare  and  execute  the  nec- 
essary documentation  for  such  establishment 
forthwith.  To  make  Noman's  Land  suitable 
for  such  establishment,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  survey  Noman's  Land  for  unexploded 
military  ordnance  and  render  such  ordnance, 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  harmless. 

CLASSIFICATION    OP    TRUST    LANDS 

Sic.  5.  (a)  Lands  and  waters  within  the 
Trust  area  shall  all  be  assigned  to  the  clas- 
sifications established  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  such  lands  and  waters  shall  be  as- 
signed to  classifications  according  to  the 
terms  of  section  6  of  section  17  herein, 
(b)  Classifications  of  Trust  lands: 
(1)  Class  A:  Lands  Forever  Wild.  Lands 
and  waters  so  classified  shall  remain  forever 
free  of  Improvements,  as  defined  hereinafter, 
of  any  kind  except  as  provided  herein.  If  im- 
provements exist  on  any  lands  so  classified 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  then 
the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary  shall 
permit  a  right  of  use  and  occupcmcy  to  the 
legal  or  beneficial  owner  or  owners  thereof, 
or  their  successors  or  assigns,  for  so  long  as 
such  successors  or  assigns  are  members  of 
the  same  family  or  families  aa  the  legal  or 
beneficial  owner  or  owners.  If,  however,  the 
legal  or  beneficial  owner  or  owners  seek  to 
sell  or  otherwise  convey  the  improvement 
with  or  without  the  land  thereunder  to 
others  than  legal  or  beneficial  owners  or 
members  of  the  same  family  or  families  as 
the  legal  or  beneficial  owner  or  owners,  then 
the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary  shall 
have  an  exclusive  option  to  purchase  at  full 
and  fair  market  value,  which  shall  be 
promptly  determined,  and  such  option  Shall 
exist  for  sixty  days  after  such  determina- 
tion. If  such  option  U  exercised,  then  the 
Improvement  may  be  moved  or  removed;  if 
such  option  Is  not  exercised,  then  the  sale 
or  other  conveyance  may  proceed  in  the  ordi- 
nary course.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, family  shall  mean  siblings  of  a  legal 
or  beneficial  owner  or  owners,  lineal  descend- 
ants natural  or  adopted,  or  relatives  by  mar- 
riage. Access  to  and  use  of  lands  so  classified 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissions  and  the  Secre- 
tary, except  that  uses  shall  be  in  a  manner 
not  less  restrictive  than  permitted  by  gen- 
eral purpose  local  ordinances,  by-laws  and 
regulations    from    time    to    time    in    effect. 


Owners  of  Improvements  may  make  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  may  make  replacements  or 
extensions  which  shall  not  alter  the  basic 
character  of  the  lands,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissions  and  applicable  Town  or 
County  agencies. 

(2)  Class  B:  Scenic  Preservation  Lands. 
Lands  and  waters  so  classified  shall  not  be 
developed  beyond  their  present  Intensity  of 
use,  except  as  provided  In  this  paragraph. 
Owners  of  such  lands,  or  of  improvements 
thereon,  or  of  both,  may  transfer,  sell,  assign, 
or  demise  such  land  or  Improvements,  or 
both.  Reasonable  replacement  and  extension 
of  Improvements  shall  be  permitted,  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Commissions.  De- 
velopment on  lands  so  classified  beyond  their 
present  Intensity  of  use  shall  be  permitted 
only  under  regulations  consistent  with  the 
following  guidelines: 

(I)  The  overall  intensity  of  use  for  lands 
so  classified  in  any  town  shall  not  be  greater 
than  sixty-five  Improvements  per  square 
mile,  including  improvements  existing  on 
AprU  11,  1972; 

(II)  The  area  upon  which  intensity  is  cal- 
culated shall  not  include  bodies  of  water 
or  wetlands  classified  as  such  under  Massa- 
chusetts salt  water  or  fresh  water  wetlands 
acts  (Chapters  784  and  782  of  the  Acts  of 
1972); 

(ill)  The  overall  Intensity  guideline  shall 
not  be  translated  into  uniform  lot  sizes  and 
applied  to  the  land  so  classified,  but  shall  be 
applied  with  fiexibillty  to  encourage  sound 
land  use  planning  respecting  the  varying  nat- 
ural values  of  the  different  geographical 
areas  of  land;  and 

(iv)  Any  development  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  capability  of  the  land  for  such 
development,  which  shall  Include  considera- 
tion of  existing  land  use,  intensity  of  uses 
in  the  Immediate  vicinity,  areawide  water 
quality,  soil  conditions,  roadway  utilization, 
and  visual  and  topographic  conditions. 

Regulations  consistent  with  these  guide- 
lines shall  be  drawn  up  and  published  by 
each  town  and  the  appropriate  Commission, 
and  shall  become  effective  only  after  a  pub- 
lic hearing  or  hearings  thereon  and  after 
approval  by  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary. 
After  such  regulations  have  become  effective, 
the  provisions  of  section  16  herein  as  they 
apply  to  the  lands  covered  by  the  regulations 
shall  no  longer  apply;  and  construction  of 
Improvements  shall  thereafter  be  permitted 
so  long  as  the  appropriate  Commission  has 
Issued  a  permit  therefor  indicating  satisfac- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Class  C:  Town  Planned  Lands.  Lands 
and  waters  so  classified  shall  remain  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  town  In  which  located 
for  purposes  of  planning  and  zoning  ordi- 
nances and  other  land  use  regulations:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  planning  and  zoning  ordi- 
nances and  other  land  use  regulations  shall 
be  reviewed  and  commented  upon  by  the 
Commissions  and  the  Secretary  as  to  con- 
sistency with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  such  ordinances  or  regu- 
lations or  amendments  thereto;  and  provided 
further.  That  the  Commissions  may  review 
and  comment  upon  variances  proposed  to  be 
granted  pursuant  to  any  local  zoning  ordi- 
nance. 

ASSIGNMENT    OT   TRUST    LANDS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Assignment  of  lands  and  waters 
within  the  Trust  area  to  the  classifications 
established  by  section  5  herein  shall  be  as 
depicted  on  Nantucket  County  and  Dukes 
County  Nantucket  Sound  Island  Trust  maps 
on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection 
in— 

(1)  The  offices  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior; 

(2)  The  offices  of  the  towns  within  the 
Trust  area;  and 

(3)  The  offices  of  the  Commissions. 

(b)  Changes  In  such  assignments  to  classi- 
fications may  be  made  by  altering  the  loca- 


tion of  boundary  lines  between  classifications 
in  the  following  manners — 

(1)  Minor  corrective  adjustments  due  to 
technical  or  clerical  errors  may  be  made 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  afLer 
the  first  official  meeting  of  a  Commission  by 
vote  of  such  Commission  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the 
town  affected; 

(2)  Tliereafter,  the  location  of  boundary 
lines  between  classifications  may  be  changed 
only  by  a  Commission  acting  pursuant  to  an 
affirmative  vote  thereon  by  a  town  meeting 
or  meetings  of  the  town  or  towns  affected, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor  and 
the   Secretary. 

(c)  Any  changes  in  the  location  of  bound- 
ary lines  between  classifications  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  Commissions  and  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  official  maps  within  seven  days 
after  such  changes  become  effective. 

ACQUISITION    OF    LANDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  General  Provisions — 

(1)  Within  the  area  of  the  Trxist,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation 
or  transfer  from  any  Federal  agency,  and, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Commission,  by  pxir- 
chase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds  or 
transfer  funds,  or  by  exchange,  lauds  and 
waters  and  Interests  therein  at  fair  market 
value  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(2)  With  respect  to  that  property  which 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Initiate  no 
proceedings  therefor  until  after  he  has  made 
every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  such  prop- 
erty or  interest  therein  by  negotiation  and 
purchase  at  the  fair  market  value  prior  to 
April  11,  1972.  The  certificate  of  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  or  his  designated 
representative  ( which  may  be  the  Com- 
missions) that  there  has  been  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  and  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  such  compliance. 

(3)  In  exercising  authority  to  acquire 
proF>erty  under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  immediate  and  special 
consideration  to  any  offer  made  by  an  owner 
or  owners  of  unimproved  Class  A:  Forever 
WUd  Lands  or  Class  B:  Scenic  Preservation 
Lands  within  the  Trust  area  to  sell  such 
lands  to  the  Secretary.  An  owner  or  own- 
ers may  notify  the  Secretary  that  the  con- 
tinued ownership  of  those  lands  would  re- 
sult In  hardship  to  such  owner  or  owners, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately  con- 
sider such  evidence  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissions,  if  any,  and  shall 
within  six  months  following  the  submission 
of  such  notice,  and  subject  to  the  then 
current  availability  of  funds,  purchase  the 
lands  offered  at  the  fair  market  value  prior 
to  AprU  11.  1972. 

(4)  In  exercising  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  (42U.S.C.  4601). 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
interested  person  requesting  the  same  a  cer- 
tificate Indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  has  been  prohibit- 
ed from  acquiring  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  that  such  authority  Is  prohibit- 
ed and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  use  of  eminent 
domain  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  clear  and 
marketable  title,  free  of  any  and  all  encum- 
brances. 

(7)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
proi)erty  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property  lo- 
cated within  such  area  and.  with  the  advice 
of  the  Commissions,  convey  to  the  grantor 
of  such  property  any  federally  owned  prop- 
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erty  under  the  Jurladlctlon  ol  the  Secretary 
within  such  area.  The  properties  so  ex- 
changed shall  be  approximately  equal  in 
fair  market  value:  Provided,  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash 
to  the  grantor  In  such  an  exchange  In  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties 
exchanged. 

(8)  Any  property  or  Interests  therein, 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts or  any  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
property  owned  by  the  United  States  on 
AprU  11,  1972,  located  within  the  Trust  area 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing custody  thereof,  be  transferred  without 
consideration  to  the  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  carry- 
ing out  this  Act. 

(b)  Transfer  TO  Commissions — 

(1)  Upon  acquisition  by  him  of  any  land 
or  interests  therein,  the  Secretary  shall 
concurrently  or  as  soon  as  is  practicable 
thereafter  transfer  without  consideration  an 
undivided  one-half  Interest  in  such  land  or 
Interest  therein  to  the  Commission  within 
whose  Jurisdiction  the  land  or  Interest  there- 
in lies. 

(2)  Thereafter,  such  land  or  interest  there- 
in shall  be  held  by  the  appropriate  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  in  a  public  trust. 

(3)  The  lands  or  interests  therein  so  held 
In  trust  shall  be  administered  as  described 
in  this  Act,  and  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
missions may  exchange  any  such  lands  or 
interests  so  held  In  trust  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  Taxation — 

(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  exempt  any  real  property  or  Interest  there- 
in held  by  the  Commissions  and  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  from  taxation  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  to  the  same  extent, 
according  to  Its  value,  as  other  real  property 
is  taxed. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  ««  prohibiting  any  governmental 
Jurisdiction  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  assessing  taxes  upon  any 
interest  in  real  estate  retained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  the  nonexempt 
owner  or  owners  of  such  Interest,  nor  from 
establishing  and  collecting  fees  in  lieu  of 
tsixes  upon  any  nongovernmental  use  of  lands 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

limitations 

Sec.  8.  I  a)  Not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  an  owner  or  owners  of  Class  B: 
Scenic  Preservation  Lands,  other  than  prop- 
erty designated  for  fee  acquisition,  of  the 
minimum  regulations  on  use  and  develop- 
ment of  such  property  under  which  such 
property  may  be  retained  in  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  purpose  for  which  the  Trust 
was  established.  If  the  owner  or  owners  of 
any  such  lands  agree  to  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  the  property  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations,  the  Secretary  may  not  ac- 
quire, without  the  consent  of  such  owner  or 
owners,  such  property  or  Interests  therein 
for  so  long  as  the  property  affected  is  used 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations,  unless 
the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary  determine 
that  such  property,  or  any  part  thereof  is 
needed  for  other  purposes  as  described  In 
this  Act.  Such  lands  shall  be  Included  in  the 
area  upon  which  intensity  Is  calculated  for 
purposes  of  section  5(b)(2)   herein. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  acquire  Im- 
proved property  on  Class  B :  Scenic  Preserva- 
tion Lands  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
or  owners  unless  he  shall  have  determined 
that  acquisition  of  such  property  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
and  unless  the  appropriate  Commission  shall 


have    concurred    therewith    by    a    recorded 
affirmative  vote. 

(c)  As  used  herein,  the  terms  "Improved 
property"  or  "Improvement"  shall  mean  a 
detached,  noncommercial  residential  one- 
family  dwelling  the  construction  of  which 
was  begun  before  April  11,  1972,  or  such  a 
dwelling  for  which  a  certificate  of  need  was 
voted  pursuant  to  section  16(a)  herein,  to- 
gether with — 

( 1 )  So  much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
dwelling  is  situated,  the  said  land  being  In 
the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the 
Commissions  and  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  and  land  for 
noncommercial  residential  or  agricultural 
purposes,   and 

(2)  Any  structures  accessory  to  the  dwell- 
ing which  are  situated  on  such  land.  The 
amount  of  the  land  subject  to  determina- 
tion Class  A:  Forever  Wild  Lands  and  Class 
B:  Scenic  Preservation  Lands  shall  In  every 
case  be  at  least  three  acres  in  area,  or  all 
of  such  lesser  acreage  as  may  ,be  held  In 
the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling.  In  mak- 
ing such  determinations  the  Commissions 
and  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account 
the  manner  of  noncommercial  residential 
use  in  which  the  dwelling  and  land  have 
customarily  been  enjoyed:  Provided,  That 
the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
clude from  the  land  subject  to  determination 
any  beach  lands,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  land  adjoining  such  beach  lands,  as  they 
may  deem  necessary  for  public  access  there- 
to. If  they  make  such  exclusion,  an  appro- 
priate buffer  zone  shall  be  provided  between 
any  dwelling  and  the  public  access  or  beach, 
(d)  As  used  herein,  the  term  "development" 
shall  mean  the  construction  of  an  Improve- 
ment. 

(e)  Should  a  commercial  use  in  existence 
prior  to  April  11.  1972,  be  Included  as  part 
of  such  a  dwelling,  it  shall  be  considered 
a  nonconforming  use. 

(f)  The  Commissions,  together  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  towns,  shall  establish  reg- 
ulations consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  governing  the  status  of  boathouses, 
camps,  piers,  and  other  nonresidential 
structures. 

(g)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Commissions  and  the  Governor  and 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  shall  issue  proposed  Com- 
pensable Land  Use  Regulations  applicable 
to  the  Trust,  and  after  due  notice  shall 
cause  to  be  held  public  hearings  on  such 
regulations.  Thereafter,  he  shall  issue  Com- 
pensable Land  Use  Regulations  applicable  to 
the  Trust  which  shall — 

(i)  establish  the  manner  in  which  the 
fair  market  value  of  lands  or  waters  af- 
fected by  the  classifications  established  in 
sections  5(b)(1)  and  5(to)(2)  and  by  the 
right  of  passage  in  Section  10(c)  shall  be 
calculated  where  such  classifications  have 
caused  a  decrease  in  such  value,  and  where 
the  provisions  of  sections  7(a)(3),  8(a)  or 
13(a)  do  not  apply;  and 

(11)  set  forth  the  manner  by  which  owner 
or  owners  may  pursue  a  right  of  action  in 
the  United  States  District   Cotirt. 

EROSION    CONTROL 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commissions,  together 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Governor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  shall  cooperate  in  a 
study  and  shall  formulate  plans  for  beach 
and  shoreline  erosion  control  and  restora- 
tion projects  on  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Islands,  especially  In  those  areas  most  im- 
mediately threatened.  Any  protective  works, 
including  water  resource  developments  and 
navigation  Improvements,  for  such  control 
vmdertaken  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  shall  be  carried  out 
only  in  accordance  with  a  plan  that  is  mu- 
tually acceptable  to  the  Commissions,  the 


Governor,  and  the  Secretary,  and  is  con- 
sistent with  both  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  the  purposes  of  existing  statutes  deal- 
ing with  water  and  related  resource  devel- 
opment. 

(b)  The  Commissions  together  with  the 
Governor  and  the  Secretary,  shall  under- 
take a  program  of  dune  and  headland  erosion 
control,  beginning  with  those  dunes  and 
headlands  moet  immediately  threatened  and 
in  need  thereof.  Such  dune  and  headland 
erosion  may  be  that  caused  by  natural  wind 
and  water  action,  by  motor  vehicle  passage, 
or  by  other  factors,  and  such  programs  mty 
have  the  purposes  of  restoring  past  and  pres- 
ent damage  and  of  preventing  further 
damage. 

BEACHES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  All  beach  lands  within  the 
Trust  area,  with  the  exception  of  beach 
lands  classified  as  Class  C:  Town  Planned 
Lands,  shall  be  classified  as  Class  A:  Forever 
Wild  Lands,  notwithstanding  that  such  beach 
lands  may  be  classified  as  Class  B:  Scenic 
Preservation  Lands  by  other  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "beach 
lands"  shE^l  mean  the  wet  and  dry  sand  area 
lying  between  the  mean  low  water  line  and 
the  base  of  headlands  or  the  visible  line  of 
upland  vegetation,  whichever  shall  be  closer 
to  the  mean  low  water  line,  and  shall  In- 
clude dunes,  rock  Iseaches,  wetlands,  marshes, 
and  estuarlne  areas  adjoining  tidal   waters. 

(c)  There  Is  herewith  established  a  non- 
vehicular  right  of  passage — 

(1)  In  Class  A:  Forever  Wild  beach  lands, 
at  the  high  water  line  of  sufficient  width 
for  a  person  to  pass  and  repass;  and 

(2)  In  Class  C:  Town  Planned  beach  lands, 
at  the  high  water  line  of  sufficient  width  for 
a  person  to  pass  and  repass,  but  only  In  those 
specified  areas  which  each  Commission  shall, 
within  six  months  after  Its  first  meeting,  eo- 
tabllsb  as  right  of  passage  beach  lands.  The 
rights  of  owners  of  residential  Improvements 
on  beach  lands  as  of  April  11,  1972,  shall  be 
respected:  and  the  Commissioners  shall  not 
permit  the  right  of  passage  created  In  para- 
graphs (1>  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  where 
such  right  would  Interfere  with  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  such  Improvements  by  the  own- 
ers thereof. 

(d)  Upon  agreement  therefor  by  the  Com- 
missions, the  Governor,  and  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  may  acquire  In  any  manner 
authorized  by  this  Act,  lands  and  waters  in 
the   Trust   area   for   the   purposes   of — 

(1)  establishing  public  beaches  open  to 
public  use  and  enjoyment;  and 

(2)  establishing  access  to  such  beaches. 
Such  public  beaches  may  or  may  not  be 
enlargements  of  existing  public  beaches,  but 
In  any  case  shall  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
t>osslble  be  located  so  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  conservation  and  preservation  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Access  to  such  public 
beaches  shall  respect  the  rights  of  private 
property  owners  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  shall  be  designed  to  protect  the  natural 
features  of  the  land.  The  Commissions  shall 
establish  limitations  on  the  number  of  vehi- 
cles to  be  parked  at  public  beach  areas.  With- 
in twelve  months  after  its  first  meeting,  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  Commission  shall  desig- 
nate two  new  public  beaches  on  the  south - 
em  or  south-western  shoreline  of  Martha's 
Vineyard;  neither  of  such  new  areas  shall, 
however,  be  enlargements  of  existing  beaches 
open  to  public  vise. 

(e)  Six  months  after  the  first  meeting  of 
each  Commission,  motor  vehiclee,  open  fires. 
and  camping  shall  be  prohibited  from  beach 
lands  within  the  area  of  Its  Jurisdiction: 
Provided.  That  each  Commission  may  desig- 
nate beach  land  areas  open  to  such  uses, 
and  shall  adopt  regulations  specifying  the 
conditions  of  use  within  six  months  after 
Its  first  meeting. 
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ADMINISTRATtTE  PROVISIONS 


Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Trust  shall  be  adminis- 
tered and  protected  by  the  Commissions  with 
the  primary  aim  of  preserving  the  natural 
resources  located  within  it  and  preserving 
the  area  in  as  nearly  its  natural  state  and 
condition  as  possible.  No  development  by 
the  Commissions  shall  be  undertaken  in  the 
Trust  area  which  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  overall  lifestyle  of  residents  of  the 
area,  with  generally  accepted  ecological 
principles,  with  the  preservation  of  the 
physiographic  conditions  now  prevailing,  or 
with  the  preservation  of  historic  sites  or 
structures. 

(b)  The  Trust  shall  be  administered  and 
protected  by  the  Secretary,  as  to  his  respon- 
sibilities, in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) ,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  utilize  any  other  statutory  authority 
available  to  him  for  the  conservation,  pres- 
ervation, and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources to  the  extent  he  finds  such  authority 
win  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commissions  shall  coordinate 
their  administrative  activities  both  with  each 
other,  and  with  those  of  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  authorities  and  agen- 
cies operating  in  the  Trust  area. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  either  be- 
fore or  after  enactment  of  this  Act  provide 
for  the  management  by  a  regional  agency 
of  areas  of  critical  planning  concern,  pur- 
suant either  to  a  special  purpose  act  dealing 
only  with  all  or  a  part  of  Trust  lands  and 
waters  or  to  a  general  purpose  state  law, 
the  Commissions  may,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary,  suspend 
the  application  of  all  or  part  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  except  Section  2  which  shall 
not  be  suspended,  for  those  lands  and  waters 
managed  by  such  agency  so  long  as  the 
Commissions,  the  Governor  and  the  Secre- 
tary are  satisfied  that  such  management  will 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

transportation  and  GENERAL  USES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Commissions,  together 
with  the  Governor,  and  the  Secretary,  shall 
make  an  immediate  survey  of  public  and 
private  water  and  air  access  to  lands  In  the 
Trust  area.  Including  that  by  the  Woods 
Hole.  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket 
Steamship  Authority  and  by  other  public 
and  private  water  and  air  carriers,  shall  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  appropriate 
body  or  bodies  for  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action  as  they  deem  consistent  with  the 
preservation  and  conservation  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Such  recommendations  shall  in- 
clude specific  measures  to  limit  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  and  passengers  such  car- 
riers might  otherwise  transport  to  the  Nan- 
tuck  Sound  Islands.  Thereafter,  regular  and 
frequent  surveys  of  such  access  shall  be 
made,  and  such  recommendations  shall  be 
made,  as  are  deemed  appropriate  to  maintain 
the  unique  values  of  lands  and  waters  In  the 
Trust  area. 

(b)  No  development  or  plan  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors  to  Trust  lands  or  waters 
shall  be  undertaken  which  would  be  Incom- 
patible with  the  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  unique  values  thereof:  Provided. 
That  the  Commissions,  the  Governor,  and 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  public  en- 
joyment and  understanding  of  the  values  of 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  by  establishing 
such  public  transportation  systems,  trails, 
bicycle  paths,  observation  pwlnts.  and  ex- 
hibits, and  by  providing  such  services  as  they 
may  deem  desirable  for  such  public  enjoy- 
ment and  understanding,  consistent  with 
the  preservation  and  conservation  of  such 
values. 

(c)  In  any  such  provision  for  public  en- 
joyment or  understanding,  the  Commissions, 


the  Governor,  and  the  Secretary  shall  not 
unreasonably  diminish  for  Its  owners  or  occu- 
pants the  value  or  enjoyment  of  any  Im- 
proved property  within  the  TYust  lands. 

PRIVATE  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  and 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment 
of  natural  and  scenic  preserves  by  volun- 
tary private  action  of  owners  of  lands  and 
waters  In  the  Trust  area,  and  notwith- 
standing any  provision  in  this  Act  or  in 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  acquire  lands  or  Interests 
therein  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
shall   be  suspended  when: 

(I)  lands  or  waters  or  Interests  therein 
which  are  designated  as  being  presently  or 
from  time  to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  Irrevocably  in  the 
ownership  of  private  nonprofit  conservation, 
preservation,  historic,  or  other  organizations 
or  associations,  and  the  restrictions  against 
development  of  such  lands  meet  the  stand- 
ards referred  to  herein;   or 

(II)  lands  or  waters  or  interests  therein 
which  are  designated  as  being  presently  or 
from  time  to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commissions,  the  Governor,  and  the 
Secretary  and  within  twenty-four  months 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  Irrevocably 
committed  to  be  sold,  donated,  demised,  or 
otherwise  transferred  to  such  organizations 
or  associations. 

(b)  Section  19  of  this  Act  shall  be  sus- 
pended with  respect  to  those  lands  and 
waters  and  Interests  to  which  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  applies;  and  section  10 
of  this  Act  shall  be  similarly  suspended 
whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sions its  applicability  will  contravene  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  or  any  provision  of  law 
of  the  Commonwealth   of  Massachusetts. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
applied  only  to  those  organizations  and  asso- 
ciations which  are  determined  to  be  bona 
fide  and  general  purpose. 

(d)  All  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except 
Section  2,  shall  be  suspended  with  respect  to 

,  any  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein  so 
long  as  such  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  there- 
in are  within  twenty-four  months  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  Irrevocably  svibject  to  a 
conservation  restriction  created,  approved 
and  recorded  under  sections  31  through  33 
of  chapter  184  of  the  General  Laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts which  forbids  or  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  written  approval  of  such  re- 
striction, substantially  limits  all  or  a  major- 
ity of  the  land  uses  referred  to  in  clauses  (a) 
through  (g)  of  the  first  paragraph  of  said 
section  31. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  Commissions  and 
the  towns,  and  to  private  organizations  and 
associations,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
sound  land  use  planning  and  zoning  bylaws 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
assistance  may  include  pajrments  to  the 
Commissions  and  the  towns  for  technical  aid. 

POLLUTION 

Sec.  14.  The  Commissions,  together  with  the 
Governor  and  the  Secretary,  shall  cooperate 
with  the  appropriate  Federal,  State  and  local 
agencies  to  provide  safeguards  against  pol- 
lution of  the  waters  In  and  around  Trust 
lands.  Such  safeguards  shall  Include  an  im- 
mediate survey  of  the  quality  of  ground  wa- 
ter conditions  in  all  or  any  part  of  the  area 
of  the  Trust,  and  the  necessary  funds  there- 
for may  be  drawn  from  the  appropriations 
authorized  by  section  20  herein. 

NEW  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNrrlES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary,  together  with 
the  Governor  and  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  is  directed  to  examine  the 
Trust  lands  and  waters  forthwith  for  oppor- 
tunities to  experiment  with,  and  to  encour- 


age development  of.  aquaculture  of  all  kinds. 
Including  but  not  limited  to,  fish  and  shell- 
fish and  other  associated  activities;  and  to 
examine  other  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  any  kind  appropriate  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  Commerce  and  Labor 
under  the  authority  of  this  or  other  laws  of 
the  United  States  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose without  restriction. 

(b)  The  Commissions,  the  Governor  and 
the  Secretary  shall  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  pKJSslble  In  the  development  of  any  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  encourage  the  maintenance  and  com- 
mencement of  agricultural  uses  of  Trust 
lands. 

(c)  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall 
investigate,  and  where  appropriate  establish, 
training  and  retraining  programs  suitable 
for  residents  of  Trust  lands. 

FREEZE  date 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Beginning  on  April  11,  1972, 
no  construction  of  any  Improvement,  whether 
for  residential,  commercial.  Industrial,  or  any 
other  purpose,  shall  be  permitted  to  com- 
mence on  any  lands  classified  herein  as 
"Forever  Wild"  Construction  of  Improve- 
ments shall  be  permitted  on  any  lands  classi- 
fied as  "Town  Planned  Lands"  only  upon  the 
granting  of  specific  approval  therefor  by  the 
board  of  selectmen  of  the  partlc\ilar  town, 
after  a  showing  of  the  need  therefor.  Con- 
struction of  improvements  shall  be  permit- 
ted on  any  lands  classified  as  "Scenic  Pres- 
ervation Lands"  only  upon  the  granting  of 
specific  approval  therefor  by  the  board  of 
selectmen  of  the  particular  town,  after  a 
showing  of  the  need  therefor.  Approvals 
granted  by  a  vote  of  board  of  selectmen  pur- 
suant to  a  finding  of  need  therefor  and 
pursuant  to  a  statement  of  Justification 
therefor,  shall  subsequently  be  deemed  valid 
by  the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  hardship  caused 
by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  rules  and  regulations 
developed  and  approvei  by  the  Commissions 
and  the  Secretary,  make  a  valuation  thereof 
and  shall  award  fair  recompense  to  any  In- 
dividual for  whom  hardship  is  demonstrated. 

INDIAN  COMMON  LANDS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Martha's  Vineyard  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  establish  forthwith  an 
orderly  program  for  determining  the  precise 
extent  of  Indian  Common  Lands  on  Martha's 
Vineyard.  The  program  shall  Include  a  survey 
or  surveys,  and  such  other  research  or  field 
work  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
ownership  and  boundaries  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mon Lands  known  generally  as  the  Cran- 
berry Bogs,  the  Clay  Cliffs,  and  Herring  Creek. 
Funds  to  carry  out  the  program  may  be 
drawn  from  those  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  section  20  or  section  13(c)  herein. 

(b)  Upon  completion  of  this  program,  the 
Secretary  Is  directed  to  acquire  the  Indian 
Common  Lands  by  any  manner  authorized 
by  this  Act:  Provided,  That  such  power  of 
acquisition  Is  suspended  for  any  such  lands 
in  the  ownership  of  a  member  or  members  of 
the  Wampanoag  Indian  Tribe  of  Gay  Head. 

(c)  The  Martha's  Vineyard  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  shall  thereafter  hold  In 
trust  such  land  acquired  as  established  by 
section  7  herein.  At  such  time  as  the  Wampa- 
noag Indian  Tribe  of  Gay  Head  is  recognized 
officially  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
subject  to  mutual  agreement  as  to  utilization 
of  any  land  held  In  trust,  the  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Commission  and  the  Secretary  shall 
transfer  such  land  to  the  Wampanoag  Indian 
Tribe  of  Gay  Head  without  consideration  to 
be  held  In  tribal  trust  status. 

(d)  Upon  petition  therefor  by  the  Wampa- 
noag Tribal  Council,  the  Secretary  shall  un- 
dertake such  studies  and  begin  such  proceed- 
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Ings  as  may  be  necessary  to  cause  the 
Wampanoag  Indian  Tribe  of  Oay  Head  to  be 
officially  recognized  by  tbo  United  States  of 
America. 

RESIDENT  HOME  STFES 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Upon  petition  therefor  by  any 
town,  acting  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  a  town 
meeting,  the  appropriate  Commission  shall, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Governor  and  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  prepare  a  Resident  Home 
Site  Plan. 

(b)  A  Resident  Home  Site  plan  shall — 
(1)  State  the  reasons  for  the  establishment 

of  the  plan; 

(2»  Delineate  the  land  area  or  land  areas  In 
the  to-.vn  Intended  to  be  utilized  for  carrying 
out  the  plan: 

(3)  Define  the  criteria  by  which  town  resi- 
dents may  avail   themselves  of  the  plan; 

(4)  Project  the  total  number  of  sites  en- 
visioned by  the  plan;  and 

(5)  Establish  the  fair  purchase  value  of 
such  sites  for  qualified  residents. 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  a  Resident  Home 
Site  plan  by  the  appropriate  town,  and  by 
the  Governor  and  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  acquire  for  fair  mar- 
ket value  the  land  area  or  land  areas  speci- 
fied in  the  plan  by  any  manner  authorized 
by  this  Act.  The  Secretan-  of  the  appropriate 
Commission  shall  thereafter  make  resident 
home  sites  available  for  sale  to  qualified 
residents  at  the  fair  purchase  value  estab- 
lished in  the  plan.  The  difference  between 
the  fair  market  value  and  the  fair  purchase 
value  shall  be  born©  by  the  Secretary  out  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  20 
herein. 

(d)  Any  resident  home  site  sold  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
a  right  of  first  refusal  in  the  Secretary  and 
the  appropriate  Commission. 

HT7NTIN0   AND   FISKTNG 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
on  lands  and  waters  within  the  Trust  shall 
be  permitted  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable laws  of  towns  in  the  Trust  area,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
United  States,  except  that  the  Commissions, 
the  Governor,  and  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate zones  where,  and  establish  periods  when, 
no  hunting,  no  fishing  and  no  trapping  shall 
be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  health, 
public  safety,  fish  or  wildlife  management, 
administration,  or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 
Except  in  emergencies,  any  regulations  pro- 
scribing any  such  restrictions  shall  be  issued 
only  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
agency  of  said  Commonwealth  and  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  such  activities. 

(b)  The  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
shall  leave  all  aspects  of  the  propagation  and 
taking  of  shellfish  to  the  towns  within  the 
Trust  area. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  20.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carrj-  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  not  to 
exceed,  however,  $20,000,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  interests  therein,  and  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  development,  both  In 
April  1972  prices,  for  the  first  three  years  of 
the  operation  of  the  Trust,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost 
Indices  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion Involved  herein. 


By  Mr.  McCLELXAN  (tor  himself 
and  Mr.  Hrtjska)  : 
S.  1930,  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  Ordered  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


today  introducing,  for  mj-self  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  ,  legislation  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  created  by  the  Congress 
as  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

The  authority  for  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration — 
LEAA — will  end  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
There  are  a  number  of  proposals  pend- 
ing in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  which 
would  extend,  alter,  or  significantly 
change  the  authority  for  this  adminis- 
tration. One  such  measure  would  have 
the  funding  authorities  of  the  present  act 
merged  Into  law  enforcement  revenue 
sharing  payments  to  the  States.  Another 
proposes  to  channel  increased  Federal 
funds  directly  into  local  cities  and  com- 
munities, replacing  the  existing  State 
block  grant  approach  In  most  of  the 
present  programs.  Other  proposals,  T\-ith 
perhaps  less  far-reaching  changes,  are 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  controversial  or 
at  least  differing  character  of  the  pro- 
posals before  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
short  time  remaining  under  existing  au- 
thority. I  feel  that  this  bill  may  be  the 
most  expeditious  way  to  guarantee  that 
the  LEAA  program  does  not  die  and  that 
the  Senate  has  adequate  opportunity  to 
consider  proposals  for  change. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  House — which 
started  its  hearings  sometime  ago — 
would  have  a  bill  over  here  by  now,  giv- 
ing the  Senate  time  to  examine  it  along 
with  other  measures  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate. This  would  have  possibly  enabled  us 
to  have  processed,  reported,  and  enacted 
a  bill  before  the  end  of  next  month.  That 
possibility  is  now  fading  with  the  passage 
of  time.  In  view  of  our  present  heavy 
schedule  here  in  the  Senate  it  now  ap- 
pears we  will  have  to  adopt  some  other 
course  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  very 
significant  amount  of  interest  expressed 
recently  In  the  Law  Enforcement  Edu- 
cation program  administered  by  LEAA. 
The  mail  I  have  received  indicates  seri- 
ous concern  for  the  future  of  that  pro- 
gram, concern  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  men  and  women  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  on  the  part  of  the  educational 
institutions  taking  part  in  the  program. 
This  program  is  presently  serving  some 
95.000  students  in  more  than  900  educa- 
tional institutions  across  the  Nation. 
Clearly,  those  who  are  presently  taking 
part  in  the  program  and  those  who  hope 
to  do  so  in  the  future  need  to  be  as- 
sured of  its  continuation. 

Under  this  proposed  exten.slon,  the  law 
enforcement  education  program  could 
be  continued  in  its  present  form  and 
could  continue  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  law  enforcement  personnel 
who  are  seeking  to  increase  their  skills 
and  ability  through  higher  education. 

Under  the  1968  act,  moreover,  each 
State  is  required  to  develop  and  submit 
to  LEAA  a  comprehensive  statewide 
criminal  justice  plan.  This  plan  must  be 
approved  by  LEAA  before  bloc  grant 
funds  are  made  available  to  implement 
the  State  and  local  law  enforcement  pro- 


grams. The  criminal  justice  planning 
process  and  the  development  of  State 
and  local  programs  is  a  year-round  ac- 
tivity, which  requires  leadtime  in  term 
of  the  assurance  of  a  specific  level  of 
Federal  funding.  Tlie  States  are  already 
well  into  the  planning  cycle  for  the  1974 
fiscal  year  funding.  This  proposed  ex- 
tension will  permit  them  to  continue  the 
planning  activities  and  assures  them  that 
Federal  participation  wUl  not  be  dis- 
rupted or  suddenly  expire  v.ith  the  close 
of  fiscal  year  1973. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cooperation 
between  the  various  elements  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  m  the  several 
States  and  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
State  plans  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  to  law  enforcement.  It  is  critical  that 
this  planning  process  be  maintained  and 
encouraged  through  positive  action  to 
continue  the  Federal  program  of  law  en- 
forcement assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  view  this  ex- 
tension as  settling  in  favor  of  the  status 
quo  or  even  putting  off  the  work  that 
faces  the  subcommittee.  Hearings  have 
been  scheduled  for  June  5  and  6  on  the 
measures  now  before  the  subcommittee. 
I  expect  that  the  House  bill  will  arrive 
shortly.  The  subcommittee  fully  intends 
to  explore  each  of  these  measures  and 
to  process  a  comprehensive  bill  as  soon 
as  practicable.  I  note,  too,  that  It  will  be 
possible  to  tailor  carefully  the  effective 
date  of  innovative  features  of  any  legis- 
lation which  emerges  from  our  considera- 
tions. Need-d  reforms  can,  therefore,  be 
put  into  effect  without  unnecessary-  delay 
or  disrupting  unduly  the  present  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  proposed  legislation  not 
be  referred  to  committee,  but  that  it  go 
directly  on  the  calendar.  It  Is  not  my 
intention,  however,  to  call  this  legisla- 
tion up  immediately.  But  as  time  goes  on. 
If  It  appears  that  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  complete  action  on  the  measures  be- 
fore us,  I  want  to  be  In  a  position  to  act 
swiftly  to  guarantee  that  this  program 
will  continue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  tr  join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  In  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  for  1  year  following  its 
expiration  on  June  30,  1973. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
both  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  and  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  responsible  for  the  budget 
legislation  affecting  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  rapidly  advancing  expira- 
tion date  of  this  Important  program.  A 
glance  at  the  calendar  Indicates  that 
there  are  fewer  than  20  weekdays  re- 
maining for  final  legislative  action. 

On  March  14  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  administration  the 
Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1973.  A  companion  measure  was  In- 
troduced In  the  House  by  Representative 
Hutchinson. 
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The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  has  set  aside  time  on 
June  5  and  6  to  hold  hearings  on  the  an- 
ticipated House-passed  bUl.  It  is  hoped 
that  we  will  be  able  to  complete  final 
action  on  the  measiue  by  June  30.  How- 
ever, the  prospects  of  final  action  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  that  date  are  extremely 
dim. 

One  reasonable  interim  alternative 
might  be  a  simple  extension  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  to  June  30,  1974.  This  will 
permit  the  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, which  have  benefited  so  sig- 
nificantly under  the  existing  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  program,  to  continue 
their  comprehensive  criminal  Justice 
planning  and  maintain  the  operation  of 
crime-reduction  programs  with  some  as- 
siu-ance  of  a  continuing  Federal  commit- 
ment to  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  none 
of  my  colleagues  wants  to  see  this  pro- 
gram end  or  would  propose  to  abolish 
LEAA.  Even  those  who  have  most  force- 
fully advocated  changes  in  the  present 
Act  have  repeatedly  asserted  a  conviction 
that  LEAA  should  have  a  continued  life. 
This  attitude  was  made  abundantly  clear 
last  September  when  I  proposed  an  ex- 
tension to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  In  antici- 
pation of  the  very  kind  of  difficulty  and 
delay  we  are  now  experiencing. 

I  am  certain  that  no  one  would  argue 
that  the  existing  law  Is  perfect — that  no 
modifications  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
ought  be  considered.  In  fact,  I  am  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  House  subcommittee 
which  is  considering  the  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  legislation  has  tenta- 
tively agreed  to  language  which  would 
reduce  the  state  and  local  contributions 
to  the  program.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  presently  agreed-to  proposal 
would  provide  for  a  90  percent  Federal 
share  to  be  matched  by  a  10  percent 
State  and  local  match  instead  of  the 
present  75  percent  and  25  percent  match- 
ing. It  would  also  provide  for  a  50  percent 
"buy-In"  wherein  the  States  will  provide 
In  the  aggregate  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  non-Federal  funding.  This  provi- 
sion would  reduce  even  further  the  bur- 
den on  local  units  of  government  and  be 
one  step  toward  a  revenue  sharing  con- 
cept. 

Additionally,  there  are  other  altera- 
tions In  the  existing  Safe  Streets  Act 
which  may  be  desirable,  and  they  will  be 
considered  fully. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  appropria- 
tions process  we  must  provide  both  LEAA 
and  the  Congress  with  sufficient  time 
prior  to  June  30  to  begin  consideration 
of  a  restructuring  of  certain  portions  of 
the  administration's  budget  request.  The 
administration  budget  proposal  for 
LEAA  was  designed  to  implement  law 
enforcement  special  revenue  sharing  and 
to  operate  with  a  reduced  administrative 
staff.  It  might  be  necessary  to  consider  a 
variation  of  that  administration  budget 
for  LEAA  to  make  necessary  adjustments 
In  personnel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  immi- 
nent expiration  of  the  present  Act  and 
the  pos.sibility  that  the  Senate  will  be 
unable  to  undertake  adequate  considera- 
tion of  a  House  bill  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  an  immediate  extension  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  should  be  held  at  the 


desk  and  duly  acted  upon  as  subsequent 
events  require. 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Bennett,    Mr.    Bartlett,    Mr. 
YoTJNG,  and  Mr.  Curtis)  : 
S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  protection 
of  unborn  children  and  other  persons. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(The  debate  relating  to  introduction 
of  the  joint  resolution  appears  at  an 
earlier  point  in  the  Record.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   470 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  470,  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  regulate  the  trans- 
actions of  members  of  national  securities 
exchanges,  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  certain 
duties  of  persons  subject  to  such  acts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  651  AND  S.  652 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
worked  against  gun  controls  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  was  the  first 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  entire 
Gun  Control  Act  and  I  was  the  first 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  do  so  this  year, 
S.  652  would  simply  repeal  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968,  a  law  passed  at  a  mo- 
ment of  national  hysteria  and  a  law  that 
has  proved  to  have  no  adverse  effect  on 
anj'one  other  than  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen. 

Recently  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Arizona,  Senator  Fannin  and  Sen- 
ator Goldwater,  have  asked  to  cospon- 
sor my  bill.  I  welcome  this  support  and 
respectfully  request  that  their  names 
be  added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  652. 

Additionally  Senator  Goldwater  and 
Senator  Fannin  have  asked  to  cosponsor 
S.  651.  I  introduced  this  bill  In  an  effort 
to  take  a  more  practical  approach  to 
crime  in  which  a  gim  is  used.  S.  651 
would  require  an  automatic  additional 
penalty  of  from  5  to  10  years  for  any- 
one convicted  of  using  a  firearm  In  the 
commission  of  a  Federal  crime.  I  am 
grateful  to  Senator  Fannin  and  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  for  their  support  of  this 
bill.  I  respectfully  request  that  their 
names  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  S.  651. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

S.    1125 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1125,  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  other  related  acts 
to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion against  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism. 

S.    1318 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
22.  1973,  Senator  Dominick  and  I  Intro- 


duced S.   1318,  the  Elementary  School 
Reading  Emphasis  Act  of  1973. 

I  first  want  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill  th« 
following  Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  measure :  Peter  V.  Domenici, 
Joseph  M,  Montoya,  John  O.  Pastore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BE.'VLL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  with  the  favorable  interest  this 
proposal  Is  generating  throughout  the 
country.  Ihis  includes  endorsements 
from  a  nmnber  of  prominent  educators, 
including  the  superintendents  frcm  two 
of  the  Nation's  largest  States,  California 
and  Michigan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letters  from  both  Superintend- 
ent Porter  of  Michigan  and  Superintend- 
ent Riles  of  California  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Finally,  this  proposal  has  also  received 
editorial  comments  and  endorsements. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials from  the  Frederick  News-Post 
and  the  Baltimore  News  American  in  my 
State,  together  with  a  two  part  article 
carried  by  the  Copley  Newspapers,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  Calitornxa, 
Department  of  Education, 

Sacramento,  May  11, 1973. 
The  Honorable  J.  Glenn  Beau.,  Jr., 
UJS.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Beaix  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  "Elementary  School  Reading  Empha- 
sis Act  of  1973".  I  vigorously  support  the 
preventative  approach  to  learning  problems 
In  general  and  reading  problems  speclflcaUy 
addressed  In  your  bUl. 

Along  with  a  great  many  educators.  I  have 
been  much  concerned  with  the  Increasing 
numbers  of  children  who  faU  to  reach  even 
minimal  standards  of  achievement  In  school. 
Too  often  for  too  many  children,  the  costly 
pattern  of  failure  is  fixed  as  early  as  the 
third  grade  and  continues  untU  they  become 
high  school  dropouts.  As  a  result,  we  have 
developed  in  California  an  Innovative  plan 
for  Early  Childhood  Education  designed  to 
restructure  early  elementary  school  programs 
to  more  fully  meet  the  Individual  needs  and 
talents  of  youngsters.  The  plan  will  concen- 
trate on  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  language, 
and  mathematics. 

Your  program  of  reading  emphasis  In  the 
early  grades  addresses  Itself  to  the  most  basic 
educational  problem  facing  too  many  young- 
sters. Such  intensive  reading  programs  with 
the  use  of  reading  specialists  can  only  help 
to  assure  each  child  a  sufliclent  level  of 
reading  achievement  to  guarantee  educa- 
tional success. 

I  have  asked  Don  White,  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent for  Congressional  Liaison,  to  provide 
any  assistance  you  might  request  on  S.  1318. 
Sincerely, 

Wilson  Riles. 

Michigan  Department  of  Education, 

Layising.  Mich.,  April  17. 1973 
The  Honorable  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  Senate  Bill  1318  and  the 
analysis   of    your   legislation    entitled    "The 
Elementary  School  Reading  Emphasis  Act  of 
1973." 

I  am  very  Impressed  with  the  proposal,  and 
certainly  support  the  emphasis  on  reading. 
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In  fact,  I  am  so  encauraeed  that  I  have  re- 
quested my  staff  to  consider  modlflr^tlons  In 
our  remedial  reading  legislation  to  reflect 
some  of  the  accountability  ingredients  con- 
tained In  Senate  Bill  1318.  You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  emphasizing  the  need  for  Im- 
proved skills  In  teachers  of  reading  and  In 
emphasizing  the  need  t:>  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  there  are  some  programs  that 
can  better  teach  reading  than  others. 

If  I  oan  be  of  any  assistance  In  helping  to 
move     t>ils     legislation     through     Congress, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Porter. 

Education  Notebook  I 
(By  Kenneth  J.  Rabben) 

Elementary  school  pupils  could  Improve 
their  reading  ability  within  three  years 
through  a  broad-based  attack  on  reading 
problems  proposed  by  U.S.  Sen.  J.  Glenn 
Beau  Jr. 

The  Maryland  Republican's  bill.  The  Ele- 
mentary School  Reading  Emphasis  Act  of 
1973,  S.  1318.  recognizes  that  reading  prob- 
lems have  many  causes  and  It  attempts  to 
deal  with  their  mterrelatlonshlps. 

Beall  and  co-sponsor.  Sen.  Peter  H.  Doml- 
nlck,  R-Colo..  both  on  the  Senate  Education 
subcommittee,  recommend  spending  $176 
million  during  the  next  three  years  to  halt 
the  Inability  to  teach  children  to  read. 

Schools  In  the  program  would  be  com- 
mitted to  having  pupils  read  at  third  grade 
level  by  the  end  of  their  third  year  In 
school. 

There  Is  no  financial  eligibility  criteria. 
Pupils  with  reading  problems  from  poor, 
middle-income  and  rich  families  would  take 
part  Federal  funds  would  be  provided  for 
demonstration  projects  In  elementary  schools 
with  large  numbers  or  high  concentrations 
of  children  not  reading  at  grade  level.  (A 
child  Is  expected  to  grow  a  year  In  reading 
ability  for  each  year  In  school.  Youngsters 
In  most  city  and  many  rural  schools  are  a 
year  or  more  behind.) 

At  participating  schools,  regular  reading 
Instruction  In  all  first  and  second  grades 
would  be  supplemented  by  not  less  than  40 
minutes  of  additional  Instruction  dally  by 
reading  specialists.  Pupils  In  grades  three 
through  six  with  special  reading  problems 
would  have  regular  classroom  Instruction 
supplemented  by  not  less  than  40  minutes 
of  additional  Instruction  dally  by  reading 
specialists. 

In  addition,  all  pupils  in  one  urban  and 
one  rural  school  district  somewhere  In  the 
nation  would  test  further  the  effect  of  spe- 
cialized, expert  reading  Instruction. 

The  bill  defines  a  reading  specialist  as 
someone  with  a  master's  degree  In  reading 
instruction  and  three  years  of  euccessftil 
teaching  experience.  including  reading. 
Reading  teachers  who  agree  to  become 
specialists  can  be  used  Instead  of  special- 
ists If  not  enough  specialists  are  available. 
A  reading  teacher,  the  bill  says,  will  have 
a  bachelor's  degree,  12  credit  hours  In  read- 
ing Instruction  and  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful teaching.  Including  reading  Instruc- 
tion. Funds  are  to  be  provided  for  In-servlce 
teacher  training. 

Special  Intensive  summer  reading  pro- 
grams would  be  conducted  by  reading  spe- 
cialists or  teachers  for  children  below  grade 
level  or  with  reading  problems.  The  sena- 
tor found  research  showing  that  reading 
skills  of  children  from  low-Income  families 
drop    significantly   during    vacation  '  periods. 

Schools  In  the  program  would  be  required 
to  analyze  why  pupils  are  not  reading  at 
grade  level  and  to  determine  "conditions 
that  would  Impede  or  prevent  children  from 
learning  to  read."  Diagnostic  tests  would 
have  to  be  used  to  Identify  pupUs  not  read- 
mg  at  grade  level.  School  districts  would 
have  to  develop  plans  with  specific  objec- 


tives that  would  Include  children  reading 
at  the  appropriate  level  by  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  Each  year,  participating  dis- 
tricts would  calculate,  through  use  of  objec- 
tive reading  measures,  the  extent  to  which 
the   goals    have    been    achieved 

For  the  first  time,  the  federal  government 
would  require  participating  districts  to 
publish  aggregate  test  scores  of  pupils  In 
the  program,  thus  giving  parents  and  other 
taxpayers  some  idea  of  the  progress  of 
pupils,  their  schools  and  school  system,  in- 
dividual scores  would  be  available  only  to 
parents  or  guardians. 

Parent  participation  Is  stressed. 

When  teacher  aides  are  used,  consideration 
would  have  to  be  given  to  hiring  parents  of 
pupils  in  the  program  on  a  rotating   basis. 

These  provisions  would  be  autborisied  $60 
million  during  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  In  1975,  the  bUl  calls  for  $55  million 
and  In  1976,  $60  million.  More  money  is  rec- 
ommended for  other  sections  of  the  bill. 

The  Elementary  School  Reading  Emphasis 
Act  of  1973  faces  a  tough,  perhaps  Impossible 
fight  without  strong  support  from  people 
who  think  public  schooling  can  change  the 
fact  that : 

In  urban  areas  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
children   retid   below  grade   level. 

Seven  million  elementary  and  secondary 
pupils  are  in  dire  need  of  help  from  read- 
ing specialists. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  700.000  pupils  who 
drop  out  of  school  annually  are  "poor  read- 
ers." 

About  18.5  million  adults  do  not  read  well 
enough  to  follow  simple  directions;  to  com- 
plete employment  and  other  Important 
forms  or  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and 
brighten  their  lives  through  books  and  pe- 
riodicals. 


Education  Notebook  II 
(By  Kenneth  J.  Rabben) 

The  proposed  Elementary  School  Reading 
Emphasis  Act  Is  a  very  comprehensive  piece 
of  federal  legislation  dealing  with  a  major 
basic  education  problem. 

In  addition  to  providing  grade  school 
pupils  with  supplemental  reading  Instruction 
from  experienced  specialists  and  teachers 
during  the  school  year  and  In  the  summer, 
S.  1318  also: 

Recognizes  the  importance  of  upgrading 
preparation  of  reading  specialists  and  teach- 
ers and  the  principal's  special  role  In  improv- 
ing a  school's  reading  program. 

Would  establish  a  Reading  Corps  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  reading  sp>eclallsts  and 
Improve  Instructional  quality. 

Would  provide  a  reading  instruction  course 
and  study  guide  for  teachers  and  parents  to 
be  shown  over  public   television. 

Provides  for  a  Reading  Improvement 
Center  to  conduct  research  into  the  how  and 
why  of  reading  and  to  develop  new  Instruc- 
tion methods. 

Creates  a  presidential  Reading  Achieve- 
ment Award  for  pupils  reading  at  the  ap- 
propriate grade  level  and  for  schools  whose 
pupils  do  likewise. 

This  broad  attempt  to  improve  reading 
instruction  would  cost  $176  million  during 
the  next  three  years.  It  is  not  designed  to 
replace  regular  classroom  instruction  In 
reading  by  regular  teachers. 

Much  of  the  act's  successful  Implementa- 
tion would  depend  upon  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner of  education. 

John  R,  Ottlna,  the  acting  commissioner, 
who  is  expected  to  be  confirmed  In  that  Job 
permanently,  told  a  meeting  of  education 
writers  on  March  30  that  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  proposal. 

The  act  was  Introduced  on  March  21  by 
Sen.  J.  Olenn  Beall  Jr.,  R-Md.,  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Education  subcommittee  and  is 
co-sponsored  by  Sen.  Peter  H.  Domlnick, 
R-Colo.,  another  committee  member.  Sen. 
Beall  and  his  staff  spent  a  year  preparing  the 


act  and  It  shows  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
workings  of  public  education  In  general  and 
reading  Instruction  In  particular. 

S.  1318  was  filed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  being  considered  for  continuation,  but 
it  can  be  adopted  separately  if  the  ESEA  is 
replaced  by  education  revenue  sharing  as 
proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  bill  may  be  difficult  to  pass  at  a  time 
when  the  administration  is  trying  to  reduce 
more  than  300  special  or  categorical  pro- 
grams to  about  five  and  S.  1318  may  not  be 
supi>orted  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare. 

The  act  wisely  takes  into  consideration 
the  hard  lessons  learned  from  Title  I  of  the 
ESEA.  aid  to  disadvantaged  children,  the 
ESEA's  most  Ineffective  section  and  recipient 
of  most  ESEA  funds. 

One  of  Sen.  Beall's  aides  explained  that 
the  senator  Is  sympathetic  to  the  revenue 
sharing  approach  and  reduction  of  categori- 
cal programs,  but  he  also  believes  that  there 
remains  a  federal  role  to  Identify  key  prob- 
lems and  to  point  the  way  toward  their 
solution. 

The  bill  "addresses  what  I  regard  as  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  education,  the  massive  read- 
ing problem  of  schools  having  large  numbers 
or  high  concentrations  of  children  reading 
below  grade  level,"  Sen.  Beall  said. 

"A  society  like  ours,  where  technology  and 
education  are  so  Important  and  where  only 
five  per  cent  of  the  Jobs  are  unskilled,  cannot 
allow  the  dangerous  condition  of  having  mas- 
sive numbers  of  children  who  lack  the  ability 
to  read  and  thus  the  ability  to  learn  and  to 
earn." 

The  bill  and  the  senator's  remark  provide 
yet  another  sad  commentary  on  what  passes 
for  public  education  not  only  in  kinder- 
garten through  12th  grade,  but  in  teacher 
preparation  institutions  as  well. 

S.  1318  places  considerable  emphasis  on 
credentials.  Ignoring  the  many  classroom 
teachers  who  have  been  doing  an  outstanding 
Job  of  reading  instruction  and  who  might  not 
want  to  chase  college  credits  for  "special- 
ist" status  and  higher  pay. 

It  also  must  make  the  public  question 
once  again  the  claim  by  schoolmen  that  they 
know  how  to  educate  the  nation's  children. 
Some  parents  and  other  taxpayers  will  won- 
der whether  such  a  massive  effort  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  federal  government. 

Given  the  concept  of  a  monopolistic 
bureaucratic,  government-controlled  public 
school  system,  will  $176  million  and  supple- 
mental Instruction  from  reading  specialists 
make  a  difference? 


(From  the  Frederick  (Md.)   News, 

Mar.  22,  1973] 

Tkach  America  To  Read 

The  acute  seriousness  of  the  reading  prob- 
lems facing  the  nation — yes,  Johnny  still 
can't  read  well  enough — has  finally  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  nation  .  .  . 
and  rather  forcefully  by  U.S.  Senator  J. 
Olenn  Beall,  Jr. 

The  Republican  Senator  from  Maryland 
Wednesday  proposed  the  establishment  of 
special  reading  programs  to  teach  reading 
skills  In  the  elementary  grades  in  order  to 
overcome  what  he  correctly  described  as  "the 
massive  reading  problem"  In  American 
schools. 

How  right  he  Is  when  he  states  that  "read- 
ing Is  the  single  most  important  skill,  the 
single  most  Important  key  to  learning." 

And  how  descriptively  accurate  when  he 
labels  the  lack  of  proper  training  In  reading 
skills  as  "the  Achilles'  Heel  of  Education." 
and  is  there  anyone  who  does  not  know  that 
the  great  warrior  Achilles  was  vulnerable 
only  in  one  place — his  heel. 

Obviously  Senator  Beall  has  hit  a  tender 
spot  with  the  people  at  least  in  Frederick 
County,  because  within  minutes  after  the 
public  announcement  Wednesday  of  his  pro- 
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posal,  scores  of  local  residents  telephoned 
this  column  urging  Its  support  of  his  bill, 
which  Is  being  co-sponsored  by  his  Republi- 
can colleague  from  Colorado,  U.S.  Senator 
Peter  H.  Domlnick. 

"Equal  opportunities  begin  early,  and  this 
proposal  seeks  to  make  the  opportunity  for 
higher  education  or  technical  education  pos- 
sible by  not  only  reaffirming  that  children 
have  the  right  to  read,  but  also  helping  to 
assure  that  they  will,  in  fact,  be  able  to 
read,"  Senator  Beall  contends. 

A  member  of  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee, Senator  Beall,  proposed  a  seven- 
point  plan  to  have  reading  skills  taught  as 
a  special  emphasis  subject,  by  teachers  as 
well  as  reading  specialists.  In  the  elementary 
grades. 

The  bill,  would  authorize  federal  assist- 
ance to  enable  local  educational  agencies  to 
implement  reading  programs  In  schools  hav- 
ing a  large  concentration  or  large  numbers 
of  children  who  are  reading  below  grade 
level. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  Elementary 
School  Reading  Emphasis  Act  of  1973  would: 

Provide  instruction  by  reading  specialists 
for  at  least  40  minutes  dally  for  all  children 
In  grades  one  and  two. 

Provide  similar  Instruction  In  grades  3 
through  6  for  children  with  reading  diffi- 
culties or  who  are  below  grade  level. 

Provide  a  summer  intensive  reading  pro- 
gram for  children  showing  signs  of  reading 
difficulty  or  of  falling  behind  grade  level. 

Establish  a  Reading  Corps  to  Increase  the 
numl>er  of  reading  specialists  and  Improve 
the  general  quality  of  reading  Instruction. 

Develop  a  course  and  study  guide  In  read- 
ing to  be  shown  over  public  television  for 
the   use   of  teachers  and   parents. 

Establish  a  Center  for  Reading  Improve- 
ment to  conduct  research  on  reading  and  de- 
velop new  methods  of  Instruction. 

Create  a  Presidential  Award  for  Reading 
Achievement  to  motivate  elementary  pupils 
to  develop  better  reading  skUlB. 

The  legislation  carries  an  authorization  of 
$176  million  to  support  research,  training 
programs  and  demonstration  projects  over  a 
three-year  period. 

"Masterj'  of  reading  determines,  in  large 
part,  not  only  success  in  school,  but  also  suc- 
cess In  adulthood,"  Senator  Beall  declared, 
adding  that,  "A  society  like  ours,  where  tech- 
nology and  education  are  so  Important  and 
where  only  about  6  percent  of  the  Jobs  are 
unskilled,  cannot  aUow  the  dangerous  con- 
dition of  having  massive  numbers  of  children 
who  lack  the  ability  to  read,  and  thus  the 
ability  to  learn  and  to  earn," 

The  senator  pointed  to  some  alarming 
statistics  which  underline  the  extent  of  the 
reading  problem  In  the  United  States: 

Some  18.5  million  adults  are  functional 
Illiterates. 

Nearly  7  million  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children  are  In  severe  need  of  special 
reading  assistance. 

In  large  urban  areas,  40  to  50  percent  of  the 
children  are  reading  below  grade  level. 

Close  to  90  percent  of  the  700,000  pupils 
who  drop  out  of  school  annually  are  classified 
as  poor  readers. 

"Many  middle  class  children  are  also 
handicapped  because  of  their  lack  of  read- 
ing skills,  and  In  my  own  state  of  Marvland, 
a  statewide  survey  by  the  Department  of 
Education  found  that  parents  ranked  the 
mastering  of  reading  skills  as  the  most  im- 
portant goal  In  school." 

Tbls  column  commented  at  length  on  that 
state  report  and  urged  then  a  program  of 
positive  action  as  a  follow  through  to  Improve 
readmg  in  the  schools.  Beall's  bill  is  a  good 
start. 

"The  situation  was  put  In  perfect  perspec- 
tive recently,"  Senator  Beall  said,  "when 
Washington  Post  Columnist  William  Rasp- 
berry said,  "Since  you  can  only  play  at  teach- 


ing history  to  children  who  can't  read,  why 
not  stop  playing  and  teach  them  to  read?' 

"This  legislation  seeks  to  prevent  reading 
problems  from  developing,  to  identify  them 
when  they  do,  and  to  provide  for  a  prompt 
remedy  once  such  problems  are  identified," 
Beall  explained,  adding : 

"The  education-limiting  and  career-crip- 
pling handicap  of  the  Inability  to  read  Is  so 
big  and  its  solution  Is  so  Important  that  it 
demands  a  concentrated  attack,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  approach  can  and  will  make  a 
substantial  difference." 

Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall  has  struck  a  blow  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  protjlem  crippling  much 
of  our  nation.  Hopefully  every  Senator  and 
every  Congressman  wUl  support  this  timely 
piece  of  legislation,  and  let  every  voter  urge 
them  to  do  so. 

It  Is  time  to  teach  America  to  read  and  to 
read  well. 


S.  1748 


[From   the  News   American    (Md.),   Apr.   22, 

1973] 

Reading  Specialists 

Maryland's  Sen.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  has 
zeroed  In  on  what  many  public  school  educa- 
tors consider  their  most  Important  problem 
with  an  imaginative  proposal  to  launch  a 
federally-financed  program  that  would  wipe 
out  reading  deficiencies. 

Sen.  Beall,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  has  Introduced  a 
bill  to  piunp  $176  million  In  federal  funds 
over  a  three-year  period  into  a  variety  of 
projects  to  Improve  reading  skills  of  students, 
particularly  those  In  big  cities  like  Balti- 
more. 

The  Beall  bill  carries  a  two-point  ration- 
ale. The  first  Is  the  time-tested  thesis  that 
reading  Is  the  most  crucial  skill  a  school  can 
develop  In  a  youngster,  the  key  to  all  learn- 
ing. The  second  Is  the  documented  fact  that 
an  appalimg  40  to  50  per  cent  of  children  In 
large  urban  areas  are  reading  below  grade 
level. 

The  situation  Is  so  bad  some  places  that 
one  nationally  known  educator  proposed,  m 
all  seriousness,  the  suspension  for  one  year 
of  all  subjects  In  ghetto  schools  so  that  the 
time  could  be  devoted  to  bringing  the  chil- 
dren's reading  up  to  grade  level. 

While  not  going  that  far,  Baltimore's 
school  superintendent.  Dr.  Roland  Patterson, 
has  recognized  the  Importance  of  improving 
reading  skills  here.  He  has  ordered  all  8,000 
teachers  to  take  additional  training  In  the 
teaching  of  reading.  His  Idea  Is  to  hammer 
away  at  Imparting  reading  skills  throughout 
the  school  day  and  not  Just  in  one  classroom 
period. 

Perhaps  the  key  proviso  In  the  Beall  bill 
concerns  reading  specialists,  teachers  trained 
especially  in  the  field.  Federal  funds  would 
be  provided  so  that  schools  could  put  a  read- 
ing specialist  for  at  least  one  period  a  day 
into  every  first  and  second  grade  classroom. 
Youngsters  would  get  a  double  dose  of  read- 
ing since  the  regular  classroom  teacher  would 
continue  to  teach  a  period  In  the  subject. 

Sub-par  readers  would  continue  to  receive 
instruction  from  a  reading  specialist  In  the 
third  grade.  Funds  also  would  be  provided 
for  Intensive  summer  reading  programs,  for 
recruiting  more  reading  teachers,  and  for  giv- 
ing all  teachers  training  in  the  teaching  of 
reading. 

Sen.  Beall's  bill,  entitled  the  Reading  Em- 
phasis Act,  Is  attracting  Interest  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere.  It  Is  a  good  example,  we  think, 
of  legislation  proposing  a  solution  for  a 
demonstrated  need. 

S.  1723 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1722.  a  bill  to  provide  tutorial  assistance 
for  homebound  handicapped  students. 


At  the  request  of  Mr..  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr,  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1748,  to  amend 
the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920  in  order 
to  provide  that  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  a  territory  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  such 
act. 

S.    1760 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Tunney>  was 
added  2jf  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1766,  to  re- 
quire periodical  financial  disclosure  by 
officers  and  certain  employees  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment,  to  establish  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  unfair  campaign  prac- 
tices, to  strengthen  Presidential  cam- 
paign financing  laws,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1880,  the 
Hobby  Protection  Act. 

SEN.\TE    joint    resolution     117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  *Mr.  Bayh^, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Bentsen). 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicKi,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen",  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings^  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  ( Mr.  Moss  < ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastore"  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson  > ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  i  Mr.  Young  • ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 117,  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  September 
17,  1973,  as  "Constitution  Day." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
27— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  OBSERVE 
A  PERIOD  TO  HONOR  AMERICA 

(Considered  and  agreed  to.) 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mansfield)  submitted  a 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27) 
to  observe  a  period  of  21  days  to  honor 
America,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(The  concurrent  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,  appears  at  an  earlier  point 
in  the  Record." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  121— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

(Considered  and  agreed  to.' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  121  >  with  respect  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(The  resolution  printed  in  full  when 
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submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  appears  at 
an  earlier  point  in,  the  Record.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  122— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECO- 
NOMIC STABILIZATION  PROGRAM 

(Refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
understandable  that  Watergate  has  de- 
manded much  of  the  President's  time 
and  attention.  It  is  imperative,  however, 
that  he  not  permit  himself  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  the  No.  1  domestic  prob- 
lem facing  our  Nation:  inflation. 

Runaway  prices  are  doing  incredible 
harm  to  countless  Americans,  inflicting 
deep  hardship  upon  tens  of  millions  of 
families. 

A  month  ago.  Congress  extended  the 
President's  power  to  deal  with  Inflation. 
But  the  administration  has  done  noth- 
ing, and  through  Its  indecision  and  In- 
action, the  economy  has  gotten  com- 
pletely out  of  hand. 

The  rate  of  inflation  has  been  9.2  per- 
cent— the  highest  since  the  Korean 
war — in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  2.5  percent. 

Food  prices,  compounded  annually, 
have  increased  by  25.4  percent  at  the 
consumer  level  and  by  34.9  percent  at 
the  wholesale  level  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1973,  a  rate  of  increase  that  Is 
likely  to  continue  based  on  the  omen  of 
a  37.3-percent  annual  increase  in  farm 
prices. 

The  indu.strial  commodity  index,  the 
leading  indicator  of  consumer  prices  in 
the  months  ahead,  has  increased  14.8 
percent  under  phase  HI,  and  real  weekly 
spendable  earnings  have  actually  de- 
clined, for  the  first  time  in  more  than  2 
years. 

Phase  III,  a  weakling  premature  birth 
brought  into  the  economic  world  before 
the  inflational  spiral  was  under  control, 
has  totally  deteriorated. 

Phase  m  has  degenerated  into  phase 
IV — the  do-nothing  phase  of  economic 
policy — in  which  a  seemingly  paralyzed 
administration  has  seemingly  become 
psychologically  incapable  of  decisive  ac- 
tion on  its  own. 

Therefore,  I  am  submitting  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  take  immediate  action  to 
place  firm  and  equitably  administered 
controls  on  prices,  wages,  and  whatever 
other  elements  of  the  economy  contribute 
to  the  present  runaway  inflation. 

Earlier  action  on  Capitol  Hill  giving 
the  President  full  power  to  deal  with  in- 
flation represented  stage  I  of  congres- 
sional action  against  Inflation. 

This  resolution  represents  stage  11  of 
congressional  action  against  inflation — 
tui  urgent  appeal  to  the  President  to  use 
tho.se  powers. 

If  the  President  remains  reluctant  or 
unable  to  act.  we  must  then  move  to 
stage  ni  of  congressional  action  against 
Inflation — enacting  a  law  mandating 
firm  economic  controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  place  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  122 

Whereas  the  months  since  the  beginning 
of  Phase  III  voluntary  economic  controls 
have  been  marked  by  steadily  rising  prices 
and  uncontrolled  inflation,  and  by  increasing 
anguish  and  economic  turmoil  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people,  which  are  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  failure  of  the 
President's  economic  program;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  renewed  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  contain  Inflation  because 
Congress  intended  tliat  the  President  utilize 
this  authority  to  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol aiid  to  achieve  the  economic  goals  set 
forth  in  his  statement  introducing  Phase 
III;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  consistently 
failed  to  respond  to  this  mandate  for  action, 
except  for  a  selective  and  totally  ineffective 
effort  to  curb  meat  price  Increases;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  Indicators  that  re- 
flect the  state  of  the  domestic  economy  have 
shown  steady  deterioration  since  the  incep- 
tion of  Phase  lU.  particularly  the  rate  of  In- 
flation which  has  been  9.2  percent — the  high- 
est since  the  Korean  War — in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  President's  goal  of  2.5  percent;  and 

Whereas  food  prices,  compounded  annual- 
ly, have  Increased  by  25.4  percent  at  the  con- 
sumer level  and  by  34.9  percent  at  the  whole- 
sale level  during  the  first  quarter  of  1973. 
a  rate  of  increase  that  is  likely  to  continue 
based  on  the  omen  of  a  37.3  percent  annual 
increase  In  farm  prices;  and 

Whereas  the  Industrial  commodity  Index, 
the  leading  indicator  of  consumer  prices  In 
the  months  ahead,  has  Increased  14.8  percent 
under  Phase  III;  and 

Whereas  average  real  weekly  spendable 
earnings  have  actually  declined,  for  the  first 
time  In  over  two  years:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Phase  III  voluntary  controls  have  faUed, 
and  that  therefore  the  President  should  take 
Immediate  action  to  place  firm  and  equitably 
administered  controls  on  prices,  wages  and 
whatever  other  elements  of  the  economy 
contribute  to  the  present  runaway  inflation. 


REPEAL  OF  TAX  ON  WHEAT  MILLED 
INTO  FLOUR^AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     155 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

BREAD  TAX  REPEAL 

Mr.  BA"5rH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  for  myself  and  Senator 
Weicker  an  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  (S.  1888)  to  accelerate  the  effective 
date  of  the  repeal  of  the  75-cents-per- 
bushel  tax  on  wheat  milled  into  flour — 
"the  bread  tax"— from  January  1,  1974, 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  and  an  explanation 
of  It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  explanation  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.     153 

On  page  21,  line  8.  Insert  "(A)"  immediate- 
ly after  "(10)". 

On  page  21.  line  15,  strike  out  "January 
1,  1974",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1073." 

On  page  21.  between  lines  16  and  17.  Insert 
the  following: 

(B)  Th«  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations 


as  he  deems  necessary  to  achieve  a  prompt 
and  effective  Implementation  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph.  and  to  guarantee  that  the 
amounts  which  a  producer  would  have  real- 
ized under  law  for  the  1973  crop  of  wheat 
from  the  sale  of  his  farm  domestic  allotment 
of  wheat  In  the  absence  of  the  changes  re- 
lating to  marketing  certificate  requirements 
made  by  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  shall  be  paid  to  such 
producer  as  If  such  changes  had  not  been 
made. 

EXPLANATION    OF    BREAD    TAX    AMENDMENT    TO 
S.    1888 

The  Bayh-Welcker  Bread  Tax  amendment 
to  S.  1888  would  accelerate  the  effective  date 
of  the  repeal  of  the  bread  tax  from  January 
1,  1974  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bUl. 
The  amendment  would  also  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  authority  to  Issue  regu- 
lations to  assure  an  orderly  transition  at  the 
time  the  tax  Is  removed,  and  to  guarantee 
that  farmers  receive  exactly  what  they  would 
have  received  for  their  1973  crops  of  wheat 
in  the  absence  of  the  repeal  of  the  bread  tax. 
The  bread  tax  la  the  75  cents  per  bushel 
tax  Imposed  on  wheat  which  is  milled  Into 
flour.  It  Is  a  highly  regressive  tax  because  It 
applies  to  the  primary  ingredient  in  a  basic 
necessity,  bread.  And  the  tax  creates  signifi- 
cant Inflationary  pressures  on  the  retail  price 
of  bread,  because  the  additional  cost  to  the 
miller  Is  reflected  In  the  price  he  charges  the 
baker,  and  the  price  the  baker  charges  the 
grocer  and  thus  the  consumer.  Finally,  the 
tax  has  had  a  particularly  devastating  ef- 
fect on  small  Independent  bakers  in  the  last 
year  because  flour  prices  have  risen  sharply 
(due  largely  to  the  Russian  wheat  deal) 
while  the  controlled  prices  of  large  bakers 
have  prevented  a  retaU  price  Increase.  Many 
small  bakers  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness or  forced  to  operate  at  losses  they  can- 
not long  sustain. 

S.  1888  contains  provisions  (p.  21,  11.8-16) 
which  repeal  the  bread  tax  effective  January 
1, 1974.  The  Bayh-Welcker  amendment  would 
move  that  date  up  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bin.  This  is  highly  desirable  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  principle  that  the  bread 
tax  is  not  the  right  way  to  raise  money  for 
our  valuable  farm  programs  having  been 
accepted.  It  ought  to  be  Implemented  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  tax  hits  poor  peo- 
ple harder  than  rich  people  and  ought  to  be 
repealed  when  this  bill  is  enacted.  Second, 
acceleration  of  the  repeal  wUl  help  stabilize 
the  price  of  bread  by  removing  a  cost  which 
Is,  In  the  end,  borne  by  the  consumer.  The 
Senate  wisely  rejected  the  alternative  to  re- 
peal— a  107o  to  15%  Increase  In  the  price  of 
bread — when  it  defeated  on  March  19  an 
amendment  designed  to  permit  an  across  the 
board  Increase.  Third,  acceleration  of  the 
repeal  wUl  help  the  baking  Industry  remain 
competitive  by  keeping  many  small  inde- 
pendent bakers  In  operation.  Fourth,  maJclng 
the  repeal  effective  on  date  of  enactment  will 
help  the  cost  decrease  to  be  more  quickly 
reflected  In  flour  prices  by  eliminating  the 
Inventory  control  problems  which  would  oc- 
cur If  the  tax  Is  repealed  on  a  date  certain, 
known  far  In  advance,  as  the  bUl  now  pro- 
vides. 

Repeal  of  the  bread  tax,  as  proposed  in 
S.  1888.  will  reduce  federal  revenues  by  a 
relatively  small  amount  In  fiscal  1974,  and 
acceleration  of  the  repeal  will  result  In  some 
additional  loss  of  revenue,  depending  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  We  believe  this  is  a 
worthwhile  cost  in  view  of  the  short  and 
long  range  benefits  to  consumers,  the  public 
policy  principles  Involved,  and  the  estimates 
that  fiscal  1974  receipts  as  a  whole  will  be 
some  (4  billion  above  those  originally  antici- 
pated. In  sum,  the  small  budgetary  impact  is 
far  outweighed  by  the  benefits  of  accelera- 
tion. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  amendment 
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are  designed  simply  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  Issue  regulations 
to  assure  that  the  transition  from  tax  to  no 
tax  is  smooth  so  that  the  cost  reduction  will 
quickly  be  passed  on,  and  to  guarantee  that 
wheat  growers  are  In  no  way  affected  In  the 
payments  they  receive  by  the  repeal  of  the 
bread  tax.  These  provisions  reflect  the  desires 
of  those  who  favor  repeal  of  the  bread  tax 
and  are  not  necessarily  related  to  the  date  of 
repeal. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  156 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

HOG  CHOLERA  INDEMNIFICATIONS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  an  amendment  to  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  (S.  1888)  to  require  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  compensate 
swine  producers  in  the  same  maimer  as 
poultry  producers  when  animals  on 
their  farms  have  been  destroyed  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease. 

In  1972  there  was  a  rather  severe  out- 
break of  hog  cholera  in  Indiana.  As  of 
December  6,  19,567  hogs  had  been  killed 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
The  Federal  Government  paid  a  total  of 
$631,192  in  indemnities  to  affected 
Indiana  hog  producers,  and  a  national 
emergency  was  declared  for  the  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  epidemic  and  the 
personal  difiBculties  of  these  farmers,  I 
became  very  involved  in  the  details  of 
the  cholera  outbreak,  meeting  with 
farmers  to  discuss  improved  techniques 
of  monitoring  the  interstate  shipment 
of  possibly  diseased  animals,  and  cor- 
responding with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  secure  adequate  financial 
assistance  for  those  farmers  whose 
herds  had  been  wiped  out  due  to  an 
outbreak  in  the  area. 

As  you  may  know,  in  1969,  the  use 
of  vaccinations  for  hog  cholera  was 
ceased  because,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  studies,  It  was 
not  possible  to  eradicate  the  disease 
while  vaccines  were  being  used,  and  be- 
cause the  vaccine  was,  in  Itself,  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  the  disease.  Therefore, 
swine  producers  rely  entirely  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state shipment,  and  upon  Federal  and 
State  assistance  in  order  to  get  'oack  on 
their  feet  after  eradication  of  their 
herds.  The  situation  of  these  farmers  is 
very  insecme  since  they  can  take  no 
precautions  themselves  to  prevent 
catastrophes. 

During  the  emergency  last  year,  I  was 
consistently  impressed  by  the  coopera- 
tive attitude  of  Indiana  swine  produc- 
ers. These  farmers,  who  rely  completely 
on  the  actions  of  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments have  not  made  many  requests 
or  demands  during  a  year  of  personsd 
and  professional  trauma.  However,  some 
of  the  farmers  did  bring  to  my  attention 
reports  that  poultry  farmers  in  Califor- 
nia whose  flocks  had  been  infected  with 
exotic  Newcastle  disease  had  been  paid 
indemnities  which  were  much  higher 
than  those  paid  to  hog  producers.  In- 
vestigation proved  the  reports  to  be  true, 
despite  ofiQclal  denials  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Basically,  at  the  time  of  depopulation, 
poultry  farmers  are  reimbursed  for  the 
replacement  value  of   the  depopulated 


flocks — since  the  new  flocks  are  raised 
to  near  maturity  off  the  farm,  this  fig- 
ure is  close  to  the  value  of  a  mature 
laying  hen — then,  when  the  farmer  is 
ready  to  start  with  a  new  flock  of  mature 
hens,  he  is  reimbursed  again  for  the 
profit  lost  during  the  intervening  26 
weeks  as  a  result  of  the  depopulation  of 
his  egg-producing  machines.  Hog  farm- 
ers are  only  reimbursed  for  the  replace- 
ment value  of  their  depopulated  hogs; 
in  the  interest  of  equity  they,  like 
poultry  farmers,  should  be  compensated 
for  lost  profits  which  result  from  de- 
population of  their  meat  producing 
machines. 

Prior  to  markup  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  this  year's  Agri- 
culture Act,  I  wrote  to  all  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  requesting  that  they 
consider  my  bill,  S.  1683,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agriculture  Act.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  committee  decided  not  to 
attach  my  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
farm  bill  because  the  Department  suc- 
cessfully argued  that  it  would  be  too 
expensive. 

While  I  am  also  very  concerned  about 
the  question  of  expense,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Department  incurred  the 
initial  expense  of  paying  poultry  pro- 
ducers for  lost  profits  if  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  treat  livestock  and  pwrk  produc- 
ers in  the  same  way.  Therefore,  today 
I  am  asking  the  Senate  to  vot€  on  the 
question  of  whether  we  intend  to  com- 
pensate all  farmers  who  need  financial 
assistance  as  a  result  of  disease  and  de- 
population in  an  equitable  fashion.  As 
the  payments  stand  now.  the  Depart- 
ment has  declined  to  give  one  producer 
desperately  needed  financial  assistance 
to  get  him  back  on  his  feet,  while  pay- 
ing another  group  of  producers  generous 
payments  designed  to  compensate  them 
for  lost  profits  during  the  time  needed 
to  get  back  in  full  production. 

The  inequities  are  blatant,  and  In  my 
view  are  without  justification.  Just  as 
there  are  insuflacient  supplies  of  laying 
hens  on  the  market  for  the  poultry 
farmer  to  restock  his  farm  immediately, 
there  are  insuflacient  supplies  of  breeding 
sows  for  the  swine  producer  to  restock  his 
farm  immediately.  Usually  the  fanner 
must  buy  untried  gilts  and  raise  them 
to  breeding  age.  Second,  a  swine  pro- 
ducer cannot  risk  mixing  breeds  of  stock 
which  comes  from  different  farms  be- 
cause each  group  may  be  carrying  dis- 
eases to  which  the  other  has  not  built 
up  an  immunity.  Therefore,  a  producer 
is  limited,  in  restocking  his  f£irm,  by  the 
number  of  pigs,  sows,  or  gilts  available 
for  sale  from  any  other  single  farm  in  the 
area. 

Of  course,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  argued  that  the  situation  be- 
tween swine  producers  and  egg  producers 
is  not  parallel.  Therefore,  a  more  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  indemnification 
system  used  in  the  case  of  Newcastle 
disease  and  a  comparison  between  pro- 
duction methods  for  swine  producers  and 
ers;  producers  is  in  order. 

In  the  words  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture : 

On  October  5.  1972.  Secretary  Butz  an- 
nounced a  change  In  the  Indemnity  schedule 
for  exotic  Newcastle   disease   for  egg-laying 


flocks  to  properly  reflect  the  actual  value 
of  those  flocks.  The  schedule  Is  In  two  phases. 
The  first  is  to  appraise  the  birds  prior  to 
depopulation,  based  on  their  market  value 
at  the  time.  The  second  phase  Involves  a  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  value  of  the  birds  as  egg- 
laying  machines,  based  on  the  25  weeks  fol- 
lowing depopulation. 

Flock  owners  must  be  paid  for  the  replace- 
ment value  of  their  birds  lmmedla~ely  fol- 
lowing depopulation  in  order  that  they  wlU 
have  the  financial  resources  to  negotiate  for 
replacements.  When  the  flock  Is  declared 
Infected,  It  will  be  appraised  at  its  actual 
replacement  value.  When  the  owner  orders 
replacements  from  the  hatchery,  it  usually 
takes  about  a  week  to  complete  the  contract 
for  the  production  of  birds.  3  weeks  to  hatch 
the  eggs,  and  26  weeks  to  raise  the  birds  to 
full  production  age.  The  supplemental  in- 
demnity computations  are  based  on  a  26 
week  period  following  the  date  of  appraisal 
by  deducting  the  average  cost  of  production 
from  the  actual  average  weekly  price  of  the 
type  of  eggs  which  would  have  been  produced 
by  the  birds  had  they  lived.  The  variation 
In  the  cost  of  feed  above  or  below  the  basic 
$80  i)er  ton  is  built  Into  the  compensation 
formula.  Variations  In  feed  prices  of  $5  per 
ton  will  change  the  cost  or  production  of 
eggs  by  one  cent  per  dozen. 

The  formula  evaluates  the  potential  pro- 
duction of  the  flock,  the  price  that  the  owner 
would  have  received  had  the  birds  remained 
alive,  adjusted  by  the  variation  in  feed  prices, 
deducting  the  fixed  production  costs.  Any 
Increased  value  above  production  costs  wlU 
be  reevaluated  and  paid  to  the  owner  at  the 
end  of  the  26-week  period  following  de- 
population. 

Thus,  during  the  quarantine  and  the 
period  of  inactivity  of  the  poultr>'  farm 
when  the  farmer  has  to  continue  paying 
overhead  costs  such  as  taxes  on,  and 
maintenance  of,  his  buildings,  and  wages 
for  the  employees  whose  assistance  he 
will  need  once  the  farm  is  again  in  full 
production,  the  poultry  farmer  can  count 
on  Federal  financial  assistance  to  replace 
the  profits  which  he  would  have  made  if 
his  farm  were  fully  operating.  At  present, 
a  hog  producer,  who  may  have  to  operate 
a  partially  operating  farm  for  even  long- 
er than  the  poultry  producer,  receives  no 
financial  assistance  while  getting  back 
on  his  feet. 

The  Department  explains  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  two  programs  by 
arguing  that  there  are  no  established 
markets  or  replacement  values  for  laying 
hens,  while  both  markets  and  values 
exist  for  hogs  of  all  weights.  Actually, 
there  are  market  values  for  laying  hens; 
the  problem  is  that  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient market  supplies  to  allow  poultry 
farmers  to  immediately  restock  their 
farms.  Compensation  has  been  provided 
in  recognition  of  the  restocking  delay.  In 
my  view,  the  swine  producers  face  the 
exact  same  problem  in  that  most  of  them 
are  not  able  to  immediately  restock  their 
farms  without  committing  economic  sui- 
cide. 

The  Department  apparently  believes 
most  swine  producers  can  restock  their 
farms  immediately  since  they  have  writ- 
ten me  the  following  statement: 

The  existence  of  markets  for  swine  of  vir- 
tually any  age  not  only  a-^slsts  the  appraisers 
and  the  owners  in  arriving  at  fair  market 
values,  but  also  provides  a  source  of  swine 
for  restocking  premises  following  cleaning 
and  disinfection.  AssumUig  hog  cholera  out- 
breaks are  confined  to  a  comparatively  smsUl 
number  of  herds,  it  Is  possible,  under  exist- 
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Ing  Federal  regulations,  for  the  producer  to 
repopulate  the  premises  with  swine  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  weight  class  as  those 
that  were  destroj-ed  Immedlat-ely  after  hav- 
ing completed  the  required  supervised  clean- 
ing and  disinfection  of  the  Infected  or  ex- 
posed premises. 

In  fact,  the  producer  cannot — 
Repopulate  the  premises  with  swine  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  weight  class  as  those 
that  were  destroyed,  immediately  after  hav- 
ing completed  the  required  supervised  clean- 
ing and  disinfection. 

The  Carroll  County  Pork  Producers 
Board  In  Indiana  recently  met  and  sent 
me  a  number  of  advisorj-  comments  and 
recommendations.  Among  them  was  the 
statement  that  a  person  who  has  bred 
gilts  or  bred  sows  for  sale  will  not  sell 
their  best  ones  to  potential  buyers.  It  Is 
very  unusual  to  buy  good  proven  sows. 
General  agreement  was  reached  that 
those  who  had  to  buy  replacement  fe- 
male animals  did  so  by  buying  6-month- 
old  gilts  from  general  fattening  pens  at 
the  market  price  plus  $10,000.  Since  it  is 
recommended  that  a  gilt  not  be  bred 
until  she  is  9  months  old.  she  usually 
mast  be  cared  for  and  fed  for  90  days 
before  she  is  of  breeding  size,  and  for 
another  114  days  before  she  had  pigs. 
Thus,  there  is  a  delay  of  at  least  6 
months  after  the  quarantine  has  been 
lifted  before  a  farrow-to-finish  farmer — 
one  who  raises  baby  gilts  to  mature  sows, 
then  breeds  the  sows  and  raises  those 
baby  feeders  to  maturity  for  slaughter — 
or  a  feeder-producer  farmer  can  even 
think  about  raising  feeder  pigs  for 
market. 

An  apparently  obvious  solution  to  this 
6-month  delay  is  for  the  producer  to  buy 
feeder  pigs  on  the  market  as  well  as  sows 
to  replace  those  which  have  been  de- 
populated. The  pork  producers  pointed 
out  that  such  a  purchase  would  be  pos- 
sible only  if  the  producer  can  buy  both 
the  gilt  and  the  feeder  pigs  from  the 
same  farm;  it  is  very  unwise  to  mix 
breeds  of  stock  from  different  farms  be- 
cause each  group  may  be  carrying  dis- 
eases to  which  the  other  has  not  built 
up  an  immunity.  In  Indiana  following 
the  recent  cholera  outbreak,  the  earliest 
that  any  farrow-to-flnish  operator  will 
have  market  animals  for  sale  Is  1  year 
from  the  date  that  the  quarantine  was 
lifted:  despite  farmers'  obvious  self-in- 
terest In  getting  back  in  business  as 
quickly  as  possible,  some  producers  face 
a  delay  of  as  much  as  18  months. 

For  those  fanners  producing  feeder 
pigs  for  sale,  the  delay  would  be  similar 
to  that  for  farrow-to-finish  operators 
since  sows  would  first  have  to  be  ral.sed 
and  bred.  However,  for  farmers  raising 
feeder  pigs  to  a  marketable  aee,  the 
delay  would  consist  only  of  the  length  of 
the  quarantine,  which  In  Indiana  last 
year  was  as  long  as  3  months  for 
.some  farms,  plus  the  time  needed  to  buy 
replacement  pips 

Under  my  proposed  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  draw  up  pay- 
ment schedules  based  on  the  various  re- 
quirements of  the  three  types  of  swine 
operations.  Following  the  formula  used 
in  the  Newcastle  Indemnification  pro- 
gram, the  average  cost  of  production 
would   be  deducted   from  the  average 


price  of  the  hogs  or  meat  which  would 
have  been  produced  if  depopulation  had 
not  occurred. 

The  following  tentative  table  has  been 
provided  me  by  extension  economists  at 
Purdue  University  for  the  computing  of 
the  probable  profits  and  costs  which 
would  have  occurred  during  the  interim 
period  while  the  farmer  is  restocking  his 
farm.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  Is 
a  tentative  table:  Its  purpose  Is  to  dem- 
onstrate that  a  reasonable  formula  can 
be  established  to  compensate  hog  pro- 
ducers for  their  lost  profits.  All  variable 
figures  are  based  on  1972  national  aver- 
age figures.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  table  be  printed  at  this  ixjint  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Proposed  Proftt-Cost  Foritdlas 
i.  prodccep.  of  purchased  pics 

Period  for  second  payment  might  be  the 
time  Interval  from  depopulation  to  the  end 
of  the  embargo  plus  30  days  as  a  period  to 
locate  replacement  pigs.  Volume  could  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
pigs  on  hand  at  the  time  of  depopulation. 
If  we  define  a  unit  of  production  as  a  pig,  a 
normal  production  rate  is  1.75  pounds  of 
product  (starting  with  a  40#  pig)  per  unit 
per  day. 

The  approximate  requirements  to  produce 
a  220#  market  hog,  averaging  $57.20  in  1972 
are: 

A  40it  pig •$20,  32 

11.5  bu.  corn 'H.  83 

\OQtt  supplement •?.  50 

Other  variable  costs 5.00 

Fixed  costs  (overhead) 2.00 

Labor 2.50 


75#    supplement *$6. 61 

6  bu.  corn •7.74 

Other  variable  costs 2.00 

Fixed   costs    (overhead) 2.50 

Labor    3.25 


Total 


52.15 


n.    PRODUCFR    or    FEEDER    PICS 

Period  for  second  payment  might  be  the 
time  Interval  from  depopulation  to  end  of 
embargo  plus  seven  months.  (Seven  months 
made  up  of  one  month  to  locate  breeding 
stock,  two  months  to  get  new  breeding  stock 
to  reproduction  age  plus  four  months  gesta- 
tion.) Volume  might  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  mature  females  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  depopulation.  If  we  de- 
fine a  unit  of  production  as  a  mature  female, 
a  normal  production  rate  Is  I1/3  pigs  (40# 
each)  per  unit  per  month. 

The  approximate  requirements  to  produce 
a  40a:  pig,  averaging  $20.32  In  1972  are: 

60jt  supplement •$4.50 

3  bu.  corn 'S.e? 

Other  variable  costs 3.  00 

Fixed  costs  (overhead) 3.26 

Labor 3  75 


Total 18.37 

111.    FARROW   TO   FINISH 

Period  for  second  payment  might  be  the 
time  Interval  from  depopulation  to  end  of 
embargo  plus  nine  months.  (Nine  months 
made  up  of  one  month  to  locate  breeding 
stock,  two  months  to  get  new  breeding  stock 
to  reproductive  age  plus  four  months  gesta- 
tion, plus  two  months  to  produce  feeder 
pigs.)  Volume  might  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  mature  females  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  depopulation.  If  we  define 
a  unit  of  production  as  a  mature  female,  a 
normal  prcxluctlon  rate  Is  300it  of  slaughter 
animals  per  unit  per  month. 

The  approximate  requirements  to  produce 
\QOtt  of  slaughter  animals  (currently  worth 
$32.02  at  Indianapolis),  averaging  $26.00  In 
1972  are: 


Total    21.00 

•Values  vary  (along  with  slaughter  hog 
and  feeder  pig  prices)  depending  upon  time 
and  geographic  location. 

Mr.  BAYH.  To  take  the  example  of  the 
producer  of  feeder  pigs  In  more  detail,  let 
us  assume  that  the  producer  owned  20 
sows  which  were  all  depopulated  and  the 
second  evaluation  was  made  8  months 
after  the  depopulation — 1  month  of 
Quarantee,  1  month  to  locate  breeding 
stock,  2  months — plus — to  raise  the 
stocks  to  reproduction  age,  and  4  months 
for  gestation.  If  we  assume  that  a  mature 
sow  will  usually  produce  1 M)  pigs — at  40 
pounds  each— per  month,  the  potential 
production  from  20  sows  over  the  8- 
month  period  would  have  been  213  pigs — 
40  pounds  each. 

The  average  market  price  of  a  40- 
pound  pig  was  S20.32  in  1972,  so  that  the 
gross  potential  profit  would  have  been 
$4,328.  Approximate  costs  of  producing 
one  40-pound  pig  have  been  estimated  in 
the  printed  table  as  $18.37.  The  costs  for 
producing  213  40-pound  pigs  would 
therefore  have  been  $3,913,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  gross  profit  and  cost, 
or  the  net  potential  profits  over  the  8- 
month  period  would  have  been  about 
$415. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  156 

On  page  51,  between  lines  15  and  16,  Insert 
the  following: 

(29)  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1884 
(58  Stat.  734);  21  U.S.C.  114a)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  11." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  swine  are  destroyed 
under  authority  of  this  Act.  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  sucn 
.swine  shall  be  determined  in  two  stages  as 
follows: 

"(A)  The  swine  shall  be  appraised,  at  the 
time  of  their  destruction,  on  the  basis  of 
their  fair  market  value  for  meat,  feeding,  or 
breeding  purposes,  as  appropriate. 

"(B)  At  the  end  of  an  appropriate  pe- 
riod following  the  date  on  which  the  swine 
were  destroyed,  a  determination  shall  be 
made  of  the  potential  value  of  the  swine  as 
meat  producers  had  such  swine  not  been  de- 
stroyed. In  determining  the  potential  value 
of  any  swine  under  this  clause,  the  value 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  expended  for  feed  (adjusted  for 
variation  In  price)  and  other  production 
costs.  The  period  between  the  destruction  of 
swine  and  the  appraisal  of  the  potential  val- 
ue of  the  swine  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  time  required  by  (1)  far- 
row to  finish  operators,  (11)  feeder  pig  pro- 
ducers, and  (ill)  finishers  of  purchased  pigs 
to  raise  new  herds  to  full  production  ca- 
pacity. 

"(2)  The  owner  of  swine  destroyed  imder 
amount  determined  under  clause  (A)  of  par- 
agraph ( 1 )  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  the 
destruction  of  his  swine.  The  owner  of  such 
swine  shall  be  paid  the  amount  of  any  In- 
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crease  in  value  determined  under  clause  (B) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  amount  has  been  computed." 

amendment    no.     157 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie 
on  the  table.) 

FAMILY    FARM    AMENDMENT 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
our  Revolutionary  period  to  the  present 
we  have  sought  in  this  Nation  to  pro- 
mote, protect,  and  maintain  a  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture.  By  the 
early  1800's  our  forefathers  had  made 
the  commitment  that  the  vast  public 
domain — all  the  agricultural  land  that 
came  to  constitute  the  territorial 
United  States — would  be  turned  over  to 
private  owTiership  in  family  size  units. 
It  was  a  conscious  and  deliberate  deci- 
sion to  form  an  owner-operated  type 
agriculture  over  large  scale,  estate  and 
plantation  type  agriculture.  The  deci- 
sion was  based  in  part  on  the  belief  that 
the  family  farmer  was  best  suited  for 
subduing  the  frontier  and  producing  the 
necessary  food  and  fiber.  But  equally 
important,  the  decision  was  based  on  the 
conviction  that  for  social  and  political 
reasons  small  scale,  family  farming  was 
preferable  to  large  scale  estate  farming. 
Indeed,  men  like  Thomas  Jefferson 
literally  believed  that  democracy  could 
survive  only  if  the  bulk  of  the  citizens 
was  made  up  of  family  farmers  and  in- 
dependent village  artisans.  In  any  case, 
the  agrarian  ethic  and  the  early  land 
policies  culminating  in  the  Homestead 
Act  of  1862  had  a  profoimd  effect  in 
shaping  the  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical character  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  never  deviated  from  that 
national  commitment  forged  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  and  refined  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
It  is  true  we  never  sought  to  dismantle 
the  large  estates  and  plantations  but 
we  never  sought  to  consciously  promote 
their  growth.  It  is  true  also  that  we  have 
not  been  altogether  successful  in  pro- 
moting and  protecting  the  family  farm 
system,  but  our  intent  to  do  so  has  al- 
ways formed  the  base  of  our  agricul- 
tural policy  deliberation.  In  short,  our 
agricultural  policies  have  been  intended 
as  family  farm  policies,  and  today  de- 
spite many  shortcomings  and  many 
failures  we  have  the  finest  agricultural 
system — both  in  its  economic  and  social 
aspects — in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  family  farm 
is  rather  firmly  entrenched  and  clearly 
the  dominant  production  unit  in  agricul- 
ture. But  we  are  entering  an  uncertain 
period.  New  forces  are  at  work  which 
appear  to  promise  a  stronger  farm  econ- 
omy. But  it  is  possible  that  these  forces 
may  also  bring  a  new  threat  to  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  family  farm.  Cor- 
porate and  vertically  integrated  units 
continue  to  show  some  increase  in  num- 
ber and  size  and  tlais  trend  might  ac- 
celerate in  the  future.  In  addition,  grow- 
ing demands  on  the  budget  require,  I  be- 
lieve, that  we  must  make  an  ever  more 
conscious  effort  In  the  future  to  tailor 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  taxes  to  the 
family  farm  system.  We  must  do  this  in 
our  commodity  proerains,  our  credit  pro- 
grams, and  our  rerearch  and  develop- 


ment programs.  Large  scale,  corporate 
agriculture  does  not  need  nor  deserve 
Federal  support  except  where  the  failure 
to  do  so  would  do  harm  to  the  family 
farm  system. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
is  appropriate  for  us  to  make  explicit 
what  has  always  been  implicit  in  our 
agricultural  policy  deliberations.  To  this 
end,  I  introduce  an  amendment  to  S. 
1888  specifying  that  Congress  afflrms  its 
long  standing  commitment  to  protecting, 
preserving,  and  strengthening  the  family 
farm  system  of  American  agriculture. 

Such  a  declaration  at  this  time  will 
serve  as  a  clear  standard  for  our  future 
policy  deliberations  and  also  for  a  fresh, 
thorough  review  of  existing  agricultural 
and  agriculture  related  programs. 

The  amendment  which  I  submit  does 
not  establish  aiiy  new  program.  It  does, 
however,  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  the  Congress  with  an- 
nual reports  containing  current  infor- 
mation on  trends^  in  family  farm  opera- 
tions and  data  on  corporate,  vertically 
integrated  agricultural  operations.  In 
these  reports,  the  Secretary  will  also  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  an  analysis  of 
how  these  existing  programs  are  being 
administered  on  belialf  of  family  farm 
agriculture  and  also  how  Federal  pro- 
grams, including  tax  laws,  may  be  serv- 
ing to  encourage  the  growth  of  large- 
scale  corporate  and  vertically  integrated 
farming  operations. 

These  reports  will  provide  Congress 
with  the  information  needed  to  improve 
our  operational  definition  of  family 
farms  and  to  better  judge  trends  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  agriculture 
and  as  a  consequence  how  we  may  im- 
prove upon  existing  programs  and  better 
shape  future  Federal  farm  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  non- 
controversial  amendment,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  extremely  important  and 
useful  one,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  157 

On  page  46,  line  17,  strike  out  the  double 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  46.  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following : 

"Sec  818.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  specif- 
ically affirms  the  long-standing  national 
policy  to  protect,  preserve,  and  strengthen 
the  family  farm  system  of  agriculture  In  the 
United  States  and  believes  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  system  is  essential  to  the  so- 
cial well-being  of  the  Nation  and  the  com- 
petitive production  of  adequate  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber.  The  Congress  further  believes 
that  any  significant  expansion  of  large  scale 
corporate  and  vertically  Integrated  farming 
enterprises  would  be  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional welfare.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  agricultural  and  agriculture 
related  programs  be  administered  exclusively 
for  family  farm  operations,  but  it  is  the 
policy  and  express  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  no  such  program  be  administered  in  a 
manner  that  will  pl.ice  the  family  farm 
oiieratlon  at  an  economic  dLsadvantage. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  Congress  may  be 
better  Informed  regarding  the  status  of  the 
family  farm  system  In  the  United  States,  the 
Se.Tetary  of  .Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  July  1  each  year  a 


written  report  containing  current  mforma- 
tlon  on  trends  in  family  farm  operations  and 
comprehensive  national  and  state  by  state 
data  on  corporate  and  vertically  integrated 
agricultural  operations  in  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  include  In  each  such 
report  (1)  information  as  to  how  existing 
agricultural  and  agriculture  related  programs 
are  betag  administered  so  as  to  protect,  pre- 
serve, and  strengthen  the  family  farm  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  In  the  United  States.  (2) 
an  a.ssessmenl  of  how  Federal  laws,  includtog 
the  tax  laws,  may  be  serving  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  iarge-scale  corporate  and  vertically 
integrated  fanning  operations.  (3)  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate or  determines  would  aid  the  Con- 
gress In  protecting.  pr?servmg.  and  strength- 
ening the  family  farm  system  of  agriculture 
in  the  United  States," 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  family  farm  is  rather  firmly  en- 
trenched and  clearly  the  dominant  pro- 
duction unit  in  agriculture.  But  we  are 
entering  an  uncertain  period.  New  forces 
are  at  work  which  appear  to  promise  a 
stronger  farm  economy.  But  it  is  ix)ssible 
that  these,  forces  may  also  bring  a  new 
threat  to  the  competitive  position  of  the 
family  farm.  Corporate  and  vertically  in- 
tegrated units  continue  to  show  some  in- 
crease in  number  and  size  and  this  trend 
might  accelerate  in  the  future.  In  addi- 
tion, growing  demands  on  the  budget 
require,  I  believe,  that  we  must  make  an 
ever  more  conscious  effort  in  the  future 
to  tailor  the  expenditure  of  Federal  taxes 
to  the  family  farm  system.  We  must  do 
this  in  our  commodity  programs,  our 
credit  programs,  and  our  research  and 
development  programs.  Large  scale,  cor- 
PK)rate  agriculture  does  not  need  nor  de- 
serve Federal  support  except  where  the 
failure  to  do  so  would  do  harm  to  the 
family  farm  system. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
is  appropriate  for  us  to  make  explicit 
what  has  always  been  implicit  in  our 
agricultural  policy  deliberations.  To  this 
end.  I  introduce  an  amendment  to  S.  1888 
specifying  that  Congress  affirms  its  long- 
standing commitment  to  protecting, 
preserving,  and  strengthening  the  fam- 
ily farm  system  of  American  agriculture. 

Such  a  declaration  at  this  time  will 
serve  as  a  clear  standard  for  our  future 
policy  deliberations  and  also  for  a  fresh, 
thorough  re\iew  of  existing  agricultural 
and  agriculture  related  programs. 

amendment    no     158 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  a  biU,  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973  (S.  1888) .  which  the  Senate  soon 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  fits  nicely  in  with 
the  cliche:  It  grev.-  like  Topsy. 

Introduced  on  Januarj-  23.  this  year,  as 
a  5-page  proposal,  it  has  been  reported 
as  a  5-page  bill.  As  introduced,  the  bill 
would  simply  have  extended  the  pron- 
slon.s  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

During  about  14  days  of  he.Trings  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field,  witnesses 
were  heard  on  a  vast  array  of  subjects 
including  all  the  major  farm  crops  cov- 
ered by  farm  programs  in  the  last  40 
years,  the  dairy  and  livestock  industries, 
forestry,  the  food  for  peace  program,  bee- 
keepin::,  food  stamps,  the  International 
Grains  Conference,  v.irious  research  pro- 
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posals,  and  proposed  policies  affecting 
imports  and  export  policies. 

The  resulting  bill  amends  or  extends 
12  different  major  acts  of  Congress  now 
on  the  books  and  for  the  most  part  is 
commendable  legislation  reflecting  great 
credit  on  the  committee. 

But,  truthfully — and  not  aiming  at 
being  dramatic — I  think  some  of  the 
phenomenal  growth  shows  signs  of  ma- 
lignancy. 

My  deepest  concern  is  over  some  of  the 
provisions  dealing  with  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

Careful  reading  of  this  necessarily 
complex  bill  seems  to  show  that  these 
provisions  would: 

First.  Legalize  practices  which  are 
currently  being  attacked  in  Department 
of  Justice  antitrust  suits  and  private 
suits. 

Second.  Give  a  congressional  blessing 
to  future  antitrust  violations. 

Third.  Increase  dairy  product  prices 
manyfold. 

Fourth.  Work  great  competitive  harm 
on  independent  dairies  which  are  com- 
peting with  large  co-ops. 

Fifth.  Give  the  co-ops  enormous  power 
and  control  over  the  individual  farmer 
members. 

In  brief,  the  particular  provisions 
which  concern  me  would  give  a  great 
deal  of  increased  power  to  the  large 
dairy  cooperatives.  Maybe  this  is  justi- 
fied— although  I  admit  on  the  face  of  it, 
I  cannot  see  the  reasons. 

My  greatest  concern  is  that  this  lan- 
guage was  adopted  without  a  chance  for 
the  many  interested  parties  to  dissect  it, 
comment  on  it  and  counsel  concerning  it. 

Up  to  now,  the  co-ops  were  governed 
by  the  antitrust  laws — with  some  limited 
exemption  for  marketing  granted  under 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  But  S.  1888 
would  expand  greatly  this  antitrust  ex- 
emption and  seems  to  give  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  the  co-ops  over  the  independ- 
ent dairies  with  which  they  compete. 

While  my  concern  over  some  of  these 
provisions  as  they  affect  competition 
could  be  called  the  type  of  esoteric  thing 
that  would  interest  the  chairman  of  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
and  almost  no  one  else,  there  is  a  prac- 
tical concern  affecting  every  family  In 
America. 

For  these  provisions  will — without 
question — raise  milk  prices. 

One  of  the  ways  they  do  that  Is  with 
what  amounts  to  a  system  of  payment 
aimed  at  eliminating  competition. 

Let  me  explain  that. 

Traditionally,  areas  which  produce  less 
milk  than  they  consume — deficit  areas — 
buy  at  reasonable  prices  milk  from  areas 
which  produce  a  surplus. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  stable  milk  price 
countrywide — and  an  efficient  use  of 
milk  production. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
surplus  areas  would  no  longer  sell  mUk 
to  the  deficit  areas.  In  fact,  the  deficit 
areas  would  pay  the  producers  in  the  sur- 
plus areas  to  keep  their  milk  at  home. 

The  imavoidable  result  would  be  a 
scarcity  of  milk  and  high  prices.  Without 


this  bill,  such  an  agreement  would  be  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  bill  would  also  raise  prices  of  milk 
and  cheese  by  fixing  the  minimum  prices 
which  the  handler  would  pay  for  services 
rendered  by  the  co-op.  This  will  result  in 
an  increased  price  for  those  services 
which  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  milk  and 
cheese. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  make  the 
dairy  farmer  subject  to  the  giant  co-op. 
It  would  allow  the  co-op  to  take  posses- 
sion and  control  of  the  base  of  the  dairy 
farmer.  "Base"  is  a  term  which  desig- 
nates the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  a 
farmer  can  sell  at  class  I  prices,  which 
is  the  highest  price  a  farmer  can  receive 
for  milk.  It  is  a  very  valuable  property  of 
the  dairy  farmer.  Without  it  the  milk  of 
the  farmer  has  little  value.  Under  this 
bill  the  co-op  can  usurp  the  farmer's 
base.  The  bill  is  unclear  whether  or  not 
the  base  is  returned  to  the  farmer  if  he 
leaves  the  co-op  and,  if  so,  how  it  would 
be  returned  to  him.  Thus,  the  independ- 
ent farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  giant 
co-op  for  his  livelihood. 

The  amendments  I  propose  today 
would  only  strike  those  sections  of  the 
bill  which  raise  these  serious  antitrust 
concerns.  Should  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to.  as  I  urge,  then  I  would  hope 
the  committee  will  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  exact  impact  of  these  particular 
provisions. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  this  is  not  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  entire  dairy 
section.  Provisions  dealing  with  Import 
quotas,  support  prices,  authority  for  class 
I  base  plans  and  indemnification  or  loss 
of  milk  and  cows  would  remain  in  the 
bill.  These  provisions  are  not  affected  by 
this  amendment. 

Struck  from  the  bill— with  the  hope  of 
full  hearings  at  an  early  date — would  be 
the  provisions  only  that  raise  serious 
antitrust  questions  and  seem  to  guaran- 
tee Increases  in  milk  prices  for  con- 
sumers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  158 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  6.  strike 
out  through  line  2  on  page  8  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(A)  amending  section  201(e)  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  Inserting  "1978",  and  by 
striking  out  "1976"  and  Inserting  "1981" 
and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(f)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,   is  further  amended  by:". 

On  page  8,  line  3.  strike  "(4)"  and  Insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  8,  line  15,  strike  "(5)"  and  Insert 
■•(2)". 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    160    THHOUGH    162 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 


AMENDMENT    NO.     163 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

PAYMENTS    LIMfTATlON 

Mr.  BAYH.  ivir.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  an  amendment  to  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  (S.  1888)  to  Umit  payments 
to  individual  producers  to  a  total  of  $20.- 
000,  rather  than  $55,000  per  crop — for  a 
total  of  $165,000— as  provided  in  the  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  and  an  explanation 
of  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  explanation  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.   163 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "101(1)"  and 
Insert  "101". 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  6  and  7,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(A)  amending  subsection  (1),  effective 
beginning  with  the  1974  crop,  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 
lished by  titles  IV.  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act 
for  the  1974  through  1978  crops  of  the  com- 
modities shall  not  exceed  $20,000." 


Fact  Sheet  on  $20,000  Patment 

LlMTTATION 

amendment    to     1973     ACRICTTLTURAL    BILL     (BT 

SENATOR    BATH) 

Limit  total  annual  payment  to  an  Individ- 
ual producer  under  cotton,  feed  grains  and 
wheat  programs  to  $20,000  not  including  any 
payment  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
represent  compensation  for  resource  adjust- 
ment or  pubUc  access  tat  recreation.  Under 
the  present  provisions  of  S.  1888,  a  producer 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  up  to  $55,000  un- 
der each  of  these  crop  programs,  a  total  of 
up  to  $165,000,  In  addition  to  compensation 
for  resources  adjustment  or  public  access  for 
recreation. 

PRINCIPAL    REASONS    WHY    A     $20,000    FAYMZNT 
LIMITATION   WOULD  IMPROVE   S.    1888 

1.  As  a  result  of  the  program  changes  pro- 
posed In  S.  1888.  a  $20,000  blanket  limitation 
Is  even  more  desirable  than  a  $55,000  per 
crop  limitation  since  the  limitation  would 
apply  only  to  Income  supplement  payments. 

2.  A  $20,000  limitation  on  total  payments 
to  an  Individual  producer  would  reduce  gov- 
ernment expenditures  without  reducing  the 
benefits  of  the  programs  to  small  family 
farmers.  This  could  result  in  potential  sav- 
ings of  $150  to  $200  million  annually. 

3.  One  of  the  major  beneficiaries  of  gov- 
ernment payments  In  terms  of  dollar 
amounts  Is  the  large  farm  operation.  Many 
of  these  farms  receive  payments  well  above 
this  $20,000  payment  limitation.  Few  of  them. 
If  any,  require  such  large  Income  supple- 
ment payments.  Few  smaU  family  farms  re- 
ceive payments  In  excess  of  $20,000.  Many  of 
them  require  adequate  Income  supplements. 
This  amendment  sets  a  reasonable  limit  on 
such  payments  and  Insures  that  govern- 
ment money  does  not  go  to  farmers  who  do 
not  require  It. 

4.  The  blanket  limitation  Is  preferable  to 
the  per-crop  basis  for  limiting  payments  In 
that  it  offers  mere  encouragement  for  the 
farmer  to  respond  to  market  forces  rather 
than  to  predetermined  government  pay- 
ments. 
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KEY  FACTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  A  J20,000  PAYMENT  LIMITATION 

TABLE  l.-NUMBER  OF  PRODUCERS  RECEIVING  CHECKS  OF 
{20,000  OR  MORE 


1970   1971   1972 


Percent 
change 
1970-72 


Cotton  producers 7,753 

Feedgrains  producers...     1,395 
Wheat  producers 1,223 


8,810 

9,066 

+  17 

245 

1,855 

+33 

1,088 

1,388 

+13 

TotaL.. 10,371  10.143  12,309 


+  19 


Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  9,  to  the  bill  (S.  426> 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  by  re- 
quiring premarket  testing  of  new  chemi- 
cal substances  and  to  provide  for  screen- 
ing of  the  results  of  such  testing  prior  to 
commercial  production,  to  require  test- 
ing of  certain  existing  chemical  sub- 
stances, to  authorize  the  regulation  of 
the  use  and  distribution  of  chemical 
substances,  and  for  other  purposes. 


TABLE  2.-T0TAL  PAYMENTS  TO   PRODUCERS   RECEIVING 
$20,000  OR  MORE   IN  1972 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


Total 
payments 


Amount  In 
excess  ot 
$20,000/ 
producer 


Excess 

payments 
(percent) 


Cotton  producers $319,384  $138  061 

Feedgram  producers 53.088  15.988 

Wheat  producers 39.288  11,488 

Total 411.760^  i  165, 540 


43 
30 
29 


I  Potential    reduction    in    Government    expenditures    with 
$20,000  limitation. 

3.-PERCENTAGES  OF  PRODUCERS  VERSUS  TOTAL  PRODUC- 
TION AFFECTED  BY  A  $20,000  LIMIT 

[In  percenti 


1       Producers 

Total 
production 

Cotton 

Feedgrains 

Wheat       

4.0 

.1 

.1 

39.5 
3.0 
4.5 

EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLO- 
CATION ACT  OF  1973— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     159 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1570) 
to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  allocate  energy  and  fuels  when 
he  determines  and  declares  that  extra- 
ordinary shortages  or  dislocations  in  the 
distribution  of  energy  and  fuels  exist  or 
are  imminent  and  that  the  public  health, 
safety,  or  welfare  is  thereby  jeopardized; 
to  provide  for  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    164 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1570,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    165 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  submitted  amendments,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  1570,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    9    TO    S.    4  26 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.   1861 
AND  S.  1725 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  President,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  6  and 
7,  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
will  hold  hearings  on  S.  1861  and  S.  1725, 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The  hear- 
ings will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  on  June  6 
and  10  a.m.  on  June  7  in  room  4232  of 
the  Dirksen  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration,  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
a  panel  of  representatives  from  the  re- 
tail and  service  industries,  and  a  panel 
of  economists. 

Any  persons  wishing  to  submit  any 
written  materials  to  the  committee  for 
its  consideration  during  deliberations  on 
this  legislation  should  make  those  mate- 
rials available  to  the  subcommittee  staff 
prior  to  June  7, 1973. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


VA    ADMINISTRATOR    EXPLAINS 

DEADLINE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr. 
Etonald  E.  Johnson,  is  making  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  advise  all  veterans  of 
their  education  rights. 

Since  some  schooling  benefits  will  ex- 
pire in  the  next  fiscal  year,  Mr.  John- 
son has  released  a  statement  which  is 
most  timely;  it  should  provide  beneficial 
information  to  these  Individuals. 

Because  of  Its  importance,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  information  pro- 
vided by  Administrator  Johnson  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Veterans'  Administration 

Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  Donald 
E.  Johnson  Is  making  an  all-out  effort  to 
alert  all  veterans  discharged  from  the  mili- 
tary service  prior  to  June  1.  1966.  that  they 
only  have  untu  May  31.  1974.  to  complete 
their  programs  of  education. 

These  warnings  are  being  Issued  through 
all  possible  news  media.  Special  letters  have 
been  sent  to  all  veterans  not  presently  par- 
ticipating In  the  program,  notifying  them  of 
the  Impending  delimiting  date,  and  each 
time  a  veteran  currently  participating  In 
the  program  is  sent  a  new  Certificate  of  Eli- 
gibility he  is  advised  of  the  deadline  date. 
Plans  have  been  made  to  expand  ail  of  these 
potential  sources  of  communication  to  inform 
veterans  of  the   impending  expiration  date. 

At  the  time  the  current  OI  Bill  was  passed 


in  1966,  the  Congress  provided  that  any  vet- 
eran serving  on  or  after  January  31,  1955, 
and  discharged  on  or  before  June  1,  1966. 
would  be  allowed  a  period  of  eight  years 
from  that  latter  date  in  which  to  utilize 
his  available  educational  benefits. 

A  subsequent  law  (Public  Law  90-77)  add- 
ed three  new  programs — on-Job  or  appren- 
ticeship, flight,  and  on-farm  training.  Vet- 
erans training  under  any  of  these  programs 
were  given  until  August  30,  1975,  to  complete 
their  education  in  these  categories. 

The  program  has  been  very  successful  with 
1.4  million,  or  33  percent  of  the  4.1  million 
veterans  made  eligible  by  the  1966  law  hav- 
ing used  all  or  part  of  their  educational 
benefits. 

The  overall  participation  rate  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  has  been  even  higher — 
approximately  46  percent. 

Any  veteran  whose  benefits  may  expire 
soon  Is  urged  to  contact  any  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration office  or  representatives  of  local 
veterans  service  organizations  for  full  infor- 
mation on  the  many  educational  programs 
available  to  him.  as  well  as  the  benefits  pay- 
able to  him  while  pursuing  those  programs. 


NO  ONE  CLOBBERED  BY  THE  STICK 
IN  THE  CLOSET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
phase  ni  went  into  effect  and  many  of 
us  complained  about  its  obvious  and  ap- 
parent weakness,  we  were  reassured  by 
the  administration  and  especially  by 
Secretary  Shultz  that  If  prices  got  out  of 
line  the  administration  had  a  "stick  in 
the  closet"  which  it  would  not  hesitate 
to  use. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  phase  ni  whole- 
sale prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  21.2 
percent.  But  no  one  was  clobbered. 

Farm  products,  food,  and  feed  went  up 
by  37.3  percent.  But  no  stick  was  un- 
veiled. 

Even  more  important,  there  was  a 
15  percent  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price  index  for  industrial  products.  But 
the  stick  remained  In  the  closet. 

These  are  unparalleled  increases  in 
peacetime  periods.  Ordinarily  the  whole- 
sale price  index  rises  at  1  percent  or  a 
little  more  or  less  per  year.  Yet,  as  prices 
went  through  the  roof,  no  action  was 
taken.  Nothing. 

All  we  got  were  bland  reassurances 
and  Pollyanna-ish  statements  delivered 
by  Mr.  Shultz  or  Mr.  Stein  or  by  some 
anonymous  statistical  interpreter  from 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  and  even  more  impos- 
sible to  understand. 

Here  is  an  administration  which  does 
not  hesitate  to  unleash  the  fury  of  the 
B-52  bombers  on  tiny  nations  abroad, 
but  is  impotent  in  dealing  with  a  domes- 
tic crisis  at  home. 

How  does  one  account  for  this  pusil- 
lanimous policy  in  light  of  the  unprece- 
dented price  Increases  we  have  seen  since 
phase  m  began? 

Phones  are  tapped.  Burglaries  receive 
official  sanction.  Dissenters  are  brought 
to  trial.  But  outrageous  price  increases, 
which  can  be  and  should  be  met  through 
entirely  legal  action  provided  for  by  con- 
gressional legislation  and  authority,  are 
allowed  to  take  place  without  a  blink  of 
the  eye. 
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In  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  for 
May  30,  James  P.  Gannon  detailed  these 
events — or  the  absence  of  events.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  en- 
titled "Phase  3's  Unused  Stick  in  the 
Closet,"  where  the  facts  and  statements 
concerning  phase  m  are  laid  out  in  all 
their  detp.il   be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Phase  Ill's  Unused  Stick  in  the  Closet 
(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

Washington. — Somewhere  In  the  White 
House,  there  Is  supposed  to  be  a  closet  with 
a  stick  In  It. 

The  "Stick  In  the  Closet"  Is  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's catch-phrase  for  the  standby 
powers  it  has  to  hit  unions  and  companies 
which  flagrantly  violate  the  quasi-voluntary 
Phase  3  wage  and  price  controls. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  first 
referred  to  the  stick  on  Jan.  11,  In  unveiling 
the  change  from  the  mandatory  Phase  2  con- 
trols to  what  he  called  the  "voluntary"  Phase 
3  curbs.  Seeking  to  distinguish  the  revamped 
Phase  3  controls  from  the  voluntary  wage  and 
price  guidelines  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
years.  Mr.  Shultz  conjured  up  the  "stick  In 
the  closet"  Image  and  warned  that  "people 
who  don't  comply  voluntarily  are  going  to  get 
clobbered." 

Inasmuch  as  this  Is  a  time  of  feverish 
searching  Into  White  House  closets,  which 
contain  plenty  of  skeletons  If  nothing  else, 
it  seems  timely  to  ask:  Whatever  became  of 
the  stick? 

What  seems  clear  now,  after  more  than 
four  months  of  the  Phase  3  program.  Is  that 
the  stick  Is  more  a  rhetorical  tool  than  a 
practical  antl-lnflatlon  weapon.  Nixon  admin- 
istration economic  policy-makers,  led  by  Mr. 
Shultz,  believe  strongly  in  basic  supply-and- 
demand  strategies  to  control  Inflation,  rather 
than  In  any  selective  punishing  of  scapegoats 
who  sin  against  the  wage-price  command- 
ments. The  mere  existence  of  Mr.  Shultz's 
shillelagh  apparently  was  meant  to  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  a  possible  widespread  surge  of 
foUow-the-leader  type  price  Increases  that 
might  follow  the  expiration  of  Phase  2  con- 
trols. 

To  be  sure,  the  Phase  3  stick  has  been  rhe- 
torically brandished  by  Nixon  administration 
economic  officials  with  great  vigor  and  fre- 
quency. Alarmed  by  the  widespread  reaction 
that  the  switch  to  Phase  3  was  actually  an 
abandonment  of  meaningful  controls,  Mr. 
Shultz  and  his  cohorts  verbally  swing  the 
stick  In  an  effort  to  restore  some  of  the  con- 
trols program's  damaged  credibility. 

MR.    SHULTZ'    WARNING 

Only  a  day  after  he  unveiled  the  Phase  3 
program,  Mr  Shultz.  who  didn't  like  news- 
paper headlines  that  said  the  White  House 
had  "scrapped"  controls,  summoned  a  small 
group  of  newsmen  to  his  Treasury  o£Bce  to 
say  that  the  Phase  3  closet  contained  not  only 
a  stick,  but  a  shotgun,  a  baseball  bat  and  an 
arsenal  of  other  weapons.  And  the  govern- 
ment wouldn't  hesitate  to  use  them,  Mr.  Nix- 
on's economic  policy  architect  warned. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  as  price  Indexes 
began  ringing  inflationary  alarms,  the  ad- 
ministration kept  talking  a  tough  controls 
strategy.  William  Simon,  the  new  No.  2  man 
at  the  Treasury,  warned  that  "Phase  3  Is 
going  to  get  tough  tf  toughness  is  warranted." 
Mr.  Shultz  even  strode  Into  that  corporate 
lions'  den.  the  prestigious  Business  Council, 
to  warn  that  "someone  will  get  clobbered"  If 
the  price  and  wage  rules  are  broken.  "If  any 
of  you  want  to  offer  yourselves  up  as  that 
Juicy  target,"  the  Cabinet  officer  told  the 
businessmen,  "we'll  be  delighted  to  clobber 
you." 

So.  much  has  been  heard  of  the  stick  In 
the  cioset.  But  very  little — almost  nothing — 
has  been  seen  of  It. 


That's  not  because  everything  on  the  In- 
flation front  Is  going  swimmingly,  of  course. 
As  everyone  from  housewives  to  purchasing 
agents  knows,  the  pace  of  price  Increases 
since  the  Phase  3  program  began  has  been 
the  worst  since  the  Korean  war  Inflation  of 
1951. 

Wholesale  prices  In  the  first  three  months 
of  Phase  3  soared  at  a  seasonally-adjusted 
annual  rate  of  21.2 'c.  Forget  for  a  moment 
the  stunning  37.3 '"r  annual  rate  of  gain  In 
prices  of  farm  products,  processed  foods 
and  feeds,  and  look  Just  at  that  segment  of 
the  economy  that  ought  to  be  most  suscep- 
tible to  persuasion  by  the  "stick  In  the 
oloset" — industrial  prices.  In  that  three- 
month  period,  wholesale  quotes  of  Industrial 
goods  zoomed  at  an  annual  rate  approaching 
15'"  ,  the  steepest  in  22  years. 

The  Industrial  price  escalation  reflects 
sizable  markups  on  steel,  nouferrous  metals, 
oil,  coal,  gasoline,  textiles,  machinery  and 
many  other  basic  goods.  The  price  of  lum- 
ber has  gone  up  so  much  under  Phase  3 
that.  If  the  White  House  had  to  go  out  today 
and  buy  a  new  stick  to  put  in  the  closet.  It 
would  cost  nearly  23'"^  more  than  in  Jan- 
uary. 

But  who  has  been  "clobbered"?  Despite 
the  price  outbreak,  there  hasn't  been  a 
single  case  of  a  company  feeling  the  whack 
of  the  Phase  3  stick.  The  general  level  of 
wage  settlements  under  Phase  3  has  been 
much  more  stable  than  prices;  stUl,  there 
have  been  numerous  settlements  exceeding 
the  admittedly  fuzzy  5.5  "o  wage  standard, 
but  no  disciplining  of  labor  chieftains,  either. 

Administration  men  cite  various  moves  as 
evidence  that  there  really  is  a  stick,  but  the 
evidence  isn't  very  persuasive.  In  March, 
reacting  to  climbing  fuel  prices,  the  Cost 
of  Living  Coiuicll  reimposed  limited  man- 
datory price  controls  on  23  oil  companies. 
But  It  has  already  begun  relaxing  these  in 
the  face  of  shortages  that  the  companies 
contend  are  worsened  by  the  price  cvirbs. 

Under  political  pressures  that  Included  a 
march  on  Washington  by  homebuUders,  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  seven  weeks  ago  held 
public  hearings  on  the  scaring  price  of  lum- 
ber. Despite  the  implication  that  It  would 
stiffen  lumber  price  controls,  the  Council 
hasn't  followed  the  hearings  with  any  such 
action;   it  is  still  studying  the  situation. 

As  pot  roast  became  a  luxury  and  house- 
wives began  boycotting  the  butcher,  the 
White  House  took  another  action  that's  more 
symbolic  than  real:  placing  price  ceilings 
on  beef,  pork  and  lamb  at  a  time  when  those 
prices  were  at  historic  highs.  By  locking  the 
barn  after  the  inflationary  stampede,  the 
administration  again  demonstrated  Its  re- 
luctance to  tighten  controls  in  any  way  that 
really  puts  the  squeeze  on  anyone. 

Currently,  the  administration  faces  what 
may  be  the  crucial  test  of  the  whole  stlck- 
In-the-closet  idea.  In  the  midst  of  the  worst 
industrial  price  Inflation  In  two  decades,  the 
steel  Industry,  led  by  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  has 
served  up  a  4.8';  price  hike,  effective  June 
15  on  about  45'^  of  the  Industry  product 
line,  principally  sheet  and  strip.  Now  the 
ball  is  in  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  coiut, 
where   officials   are   studying    the   situation. 

In  the  Kennedy-Johnson  era,  steel  price 
hikes  prompted  antl-inflatlonary  sticks  to 
emerge  from  the  White  House  closet  even 
though  there  wasn't  any  direct  price-control 
program.  Several  times  during  the  1960s, 
steelmakers  trooped  down  to  the  White  House 
to  have  their  allegedly  greedy  knuckles 
rapped  by  wrathful  Presidents.  It  became  a 
sort  of  ritual  dance  In  which  the  steelmakers 
stuck  their  necks  out,  took  a  couple  of  licks, 
then  retreated  halfway,  leavliig  everybody 
with  the  feeling  that  something  had  been 
accomplished. 

There's  no  way  to  predict  how  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  will  handle  the  steel-price  bid. 
But  it's  fair  to  say  that  if  It  doesn't  do  any- 
thing to  forestall  or  reduce  a  price  hike  that's 


bound  to  ripple  throughout  the  economy  in 
coming  months,  the  stick  In  the  closet  can 
be  put  down  as  a  myth. 

A  DEBATABLE  ISSUE 

There's  room  for  debate  over  whether  the 
Slick  really  ouglit  to  be  wielded  with  force 
and  frequency,  of  course,  a  case  can  be  made 
that  now  is  the  crucial  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  demonstrate  that  It  won't  allow 
inflation  to  get  out  of  hand  and  that  it's  will- 
ing to  whack  a  few  scapegoats.  This  might 
restore  public  confidence. 

Administration  men  argue  another  case: 
that  beating  the  Ivimber  Industry,  oil  men  or 
farmers  over  the  head  with  a  price  stick  isn't 
going  to  solve  supply  tightness  In  lumber,  oil 
or  meat.  The  administration's  anti-inflation- 
ary strategy  Is  to  find  ways  to  boost  produc- 
tion or  Imports  of  products  that  are  under 
heavy  demand  pressure. 

The  administration.  In  fact,  seems  ready 
to  accept  a  considerable  degree  of  price  up- 
turn in  a  period  of  strong  demand,  such  as 
the  present.  Prices,  Mr.  Shultz  likes  to  tell 
listeners,  have  an  essential  rationing  function 
to  perform  by  allocating  scarce  supplies 
among  those  wlUUig  to  pay  what  the  traffic 
allows. 

Thus,  classic  supply-demand  economics  is 
dominating  the  administration's  policy  to- 
day and  probably  will  as  long  as  Mr.  Shultz, 
an  ardent  free-market  disciple,  remains  in 
charge.  It's  difficult  to  fit  a  punitive  stick 
Into  that  philosophical  closet.  After  all.  If  a 
businessman  Is  only  helping  to  ration  a 
scarce  commodity  among  all  those  customers 
lined  up  at  his  door,  should  he  be  walloped 
for  It? 

Maybe  the  administration  economists  are 
right  in  their  Judgment  that  a  general  de- 
mand-pull inflation  can't  be  effectively  and 
equitably  controlled  by  application  of  the 
stick.  But  If  the  stick  is  any  more  than  a 
rhetorical  wand,  now's  the  time  to  prove  It. 
If  not.  they  ought  to  quit  kidding  everybody 
about  the  contents  of  that  closet. 


RETIREMENT  OF  R.  L.  "BOB" 
PHINNEY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often,  we  tend  to  overlook  the  honest, 
efBctent,  dedicated  service  of  the  many 
Federal  Government  employees  and  ofiB- 
cials  who  perform  their  duties  in  an  out- 
standing manner,  without  attrswiting 
headlines.  Such  a  man  is  R.  L.  "Bob" 
Phinney,  who  has  served  as  District  Di- 
rector of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
Austin.  Tex.,  district  for  the  past  21 
years.  Mr.  Phinney  is  retiring  in  June, 
after  a  distinguished  career  for  which 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  should  be 
extremely  grateful. 

Mr.  Phinney  has  enforced  our  tax  laws 
throughout  the  Austin  district  firmly. 
efiQctently,  and  fairly.  He  has  done  so  in 
a  nonpartisan  manner  which  has  won 
him  great  respect  from  people  of  all 
political  persuasions.  He  has  been  patient 
and  reasonable  while,  at  the  same  time, 
in.si.^ting  that  every  dollar  due  our  Gov- 
ernment was  collected. 

He  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity 
and  honor.  He  is  the  type  of  man  whose 
splendid  service  should  make  us  all  feel 
a  bit  prouder  of  our  vast  governmental 
machinery.  I  am  confident  that  his  dis- 
tinguished career  will  continue  to  serve, 
after  his  retirement,  as  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample and  inspiration  to  thousands  oi 
other  Government  employees  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  under  his 
direction.  And  I  wish  him  many  happy 
years  in  his  well-earned  retirement. 


May  31,  1973 
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THE  FUEL  SHORTAGE  AS  IT  RE- 
LATES TO  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  too  strongly  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  fuel  crisis  facing  agricid- 
ture  and  agriculture  related  transporta- 
tion, especially  in  the  midwestem  States, 
the  breadbasket  of  the  Nation.  Unless 
effective  action  is  taken  by  Government 
and  industry  immediately,  great  damage 
will  be  done  to  our  entire  economy.  Food 
will  be  in  short  supply  and  many  farmers 
will  face  financial  ruin — for  the  supply 
of  gasoline  is  intertwined  with  the  sup- 
plies of  truck  and  tractor  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  when  gasoline  or  diesel 
fuel  is  needed  to  run  a  tractor  to  pre- 
pare the  grovmd  for  planting  and  then 
to  plant,  these  activities  cannot  be  de- 
layed. The  law  of  nature  determines 
when  planting  must  be  done.  If  tractor 
fuel  is  not  available  when  nature  dic- 
tates, there  will  be  inadequate  crops, 
which  means  that  there  will  be  not 
enough  bread  or  beefsteak  or  other  food. 

Recently,  Mr.  Howard  J.  Simons,  who 
collects  reports  on  farm  fuel  shortages 
for  the  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  service  said: 

I  don't  think  we're  going  to  be  hurt  very 
much  by  a  fuel  shortage  this  year. 

Well,  I  beg  to  differ.  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving many  letters  from  farmers  who 
are  very  concerned  about  the  fuel  short- 
ages. They  are  concerned  that  most  of 
the  public  attention  has  centered  on 
the  efifect  of  the  fuel  shortages  on  mo- 
torists, and  little  public  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  fact  that  if  the  farmer 
does  not  have  enough  fuel  after  an  al- 
ready too  wet  spring,  less  food  is  going 
to  be  produced  and  the  price  will  go  sky 
high.  The  critical  problem  now  Is  the 
planting.  The  bad  weather  has  delayed 
much  of  the  planting  in  the  key  agri- 
cultural areas  of  the  Midwest.  The  next 
critical  need  will  be  in  harvesting,  crop 
drying,  and  transporting  the  product. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  weeks  I  have 
been  calling  the  attention  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  this  dire  situation.  Under 
the  administration's  voluntary  guide- 
lines for  gasoline  and  fuel  allocation, 
farmers  have  been  designated  as  top  pri- 
ority recipients  of  dwindling  supplies. 
But,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  so  designated, 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  actually  re- 
ceive the  fuel.  To  determine  just  how 
serious  the  situation  is,  and  may  become, 
I  am  holding  hearings  in  Minneapolis  on 
Saturday.  Among  those  testifying  will  be 
representatives  from  the  following  orga- 
nizations: National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion; Minnesota  Farm  Federation;  Min- 
nesota Motor  Transport  Association; 
Minnesota  Petroleum  Council;  Northwest 
Petroleum  Association;  Association  of 
American  Railroads;  Minnesota  Associa- 
tion of  Petroleum  Retailers;  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas;  r.nd  Minnesota's  top  Civil  Defense 
official. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  more  than 
60  agencies  of  the  Government  with  re- 
sponsibility for  energy  planning — and 
yet  right  nov.-  we  do  not  have  enough 
gasoline  to  plow  the  fields  in  the  upper 
Midv/est.  Something  must  be  done  to 
rectify  this  situation,  and  I  am  doing 
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everything  in  my  power  to  make  sure 
that  our  farmers  and  truckers  are  pro- 
vided for. 

A  good  illustration  of  wtiy  farmers  and 
transporters  of  farm  goods  share  a  deep 
uncertainty  about  the  inadequacy  of  fuel 
supply  can  be  found  in  two  reports  which 
came  over  the  commodity  ticker  tape  yes- 
terday. At  the  same  time  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  issued  the  statement  I  have  re- 
ferred to  that  there  is  not  a  fuel  shortage 
problem  for  agriculture,  the  news  service 
reported  the  threat  that  Kansas  wheat 
fields  may  be  skipped  entirely  by  harvest- 
ing crews,  because  of  the  fuel  shortages, 
and  that  two  major  railroads  serving 
Missouri  have  reported  a  severe  shortage 
of  diesel  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  statements  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other example  of  the  imcertainty  is  a 
letter  I  received  recently  from  the  mayor 
and  members  of  the  coimcil  of  the  village 
of  Ellsworth,  Minn.  They  state  that — 

There  are  at  least  50  farmers  without  sup- 
plies of  gasoline  and  they  will  probably  have 
enough  fuel  to  get  their  corn  In,  but  not  their 
beans  and  other  crops. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Ellsworth,  Minn., 

May  10,  1973. 
In  the  last  week  we  have  been  faced  with 
a  real  emergency  due  to  fuel  shortage  with 
the  closing  of  Skelly  OU  Company  In  Ells- 
worth. We  are  experiencing  an  acute  gas 
and  fuel  shortage  in  our  community.  There 
are  at  least  50  farmers  without  supplies  of 
gasoline  and  they  will  probably  have  enough 
fuel  to  get  their  com  In,  but  not  their  beans 
and  other  crops.  No  other  firm  can  supply 
their  needs  because  of  the  cutback  in  their 
allocations  to  supply  only  their  own  cus- 
tomers. 

Now  as  the  Council  of  Ellsworth  we  think 
this  Is  very  critical  because  the  two  sup- 
pliers in  Ellsworth  as  of  their  quotas  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for 
month  of  May.  We  the  VUlage  CouncU  think 
there  Is  something  that  can  be  done  to  elim- 
inate this  situation,  not  entirely,  but  some- 
thing to  insure  the  community  that  crops 
are  Important  and  with  the  production 
needed  as  now,  we  need  this  fuel  and  think 
it's  a  main  concern  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
to  begin  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
state,  not  Just  a  few.  They  should  try  to 
get  enough  fuel  Into  Ellsworth  to  take  care 
of  this  production  of  crops  In  the  community 
and  Insure  them  a  fair  share  in  the  welfare 
of  the  cbunty,  state,  and  community. 
Village  Council, 

Ellsworth,  Minn. 
Kenneth  Hacking, 

Mayor. 
Council    men   Royce   Becker,   Lowell    E. 
Colwell,    Pat    Doherty,    and    WendeU 
Lovlaen. 


B.  C.  Grayson,  president  of  Frisco,  said  the 
line  expects  to  be  15  million  to  18  mlllloa 
gallons  short  of  diesel  this  year.  He  said  the 
railroad  normally  uses  91  mUUon  to  92  mil- 
lion gsaions,  but  anticipates  a  supply  of  less 
than  76  million  gallons. 

President  John  Lloyd  of  Missouri  Pacific 
said  his  raUroad  needs  180  to  200  million  gal- 
lons a  year  and  tries  to  keep  a  reserve  of  12 
to  16  mUllon  gallons. 

"This  year  we  haven't  been  able  to  get  re- 
serves as  high  as  10  mUllon  gaUons,"  Lloyd 
said. 

Orayson  said  the  rise  In  fuel  prices  are 
"almost  unbelievable,  with  domestic  prices 
up  20  pc." 

Both  executives  said  they  are  searching 
for  foreign  fuel  at  even  higher  prices  to  meet 
load  demands. 


CnsTOM  Combines  Mat  Skip  ELansas  Wheat 
Harvest 
TopxKA,  May  30. — ^UPI — ^Kansas  Agriculture 
Secretary  Boy  Preeland  says  he  Is  having  dif- 
ficulty in  oomplUng  a  list  of  custom  combine 
crews  avaUable  for  the  Kansas  wheat  har- 
vest. 

Governor  Bobert  Docking  requested  the  In- 
formation from  Freeland  after  learning  from 
the  Governor's  advisory  council  on  energy  and 
natural  resources  that  several  combine  out- 
fits might  skip  Kansas  this  season  for  fear  of 
being  stranded  by  the  fuel  shortage. 

Freeland  said  he  probably  wlU  achieve  only 
a  rough  estimate. 

According  to  Docking's  Information,  most 
of  the  crews  normally  expected  In  Kansas 
wheat  fields  have  Indicated  they  wUl  either 
work  selected  portions  of  the  State  or  skip 
the  State  entirely  because  of  the  fuel  short- 
ages. 


Exhibit  1 
Two  Railroads  Face  Shortage  of  Diesel  Fitel 
Springfield,  Mo.,  May  30. — UPI — Two  ma- 
jor railroads  serving  Missouri  reported  today 
they  face  a  severe  shortage  of  diesel  fuel. 


ASCS  Don't  See  Fuel  as  Factor  in  Atfectiko 
Production 

Washington,  May  30. — The  Government 
has  taken  adequate  steps  to  assure  that  fuel 
shortages  this  summer  and  fall  will  not  cause 
higher  food  prices,  an  USDA  official  says. 

"I  don't  think  we're  going  to  be  hurt  very 
much  by  a  fuel  shortage  this  year,"  said  How- 
ard J.  Simons,  who  collects  reports  on  farm 
fuel  shortages  for  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS). 

"We're  right  on  the  ragged  edge  on  fuel 
and  we  can't  afford  to  waste  any,"  he  said, 
but  added,  "we  really  don't  see  fuel  as  being 
a  factor  In  affecting  the  production  this 
year." 

Farmers  need  fuel  to  power  their  tillers, 
tractors,  harvesters  and  almost  every  other 
piece  of  farm  machinery,  let  alone  the  trucks 
used  to  deliver  the  supplies  to  the  farm  and 
the  end  product  to  market. 

With  most  of  the  attention  centered  on  the 
effect  of  the  fuel  shortage  on  motorists,  lit- 
tle public  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  If  the  farmers  don't  have  enough 
fuel  after  an  already  too-wet  spring,  less  food 
Is  going  to  be  produced  and  the  price  will  go 
sky  high. 

To  forestall  that  posslbUlty  the  admin- 
istration designated  farmers  as  top  priority 
recipients  for  gasoline  and  other  fuel  supplies 
and  worked  out  voluntary  agreements  with 
oil  companies  so  farmers  and  farm  suppliers 
would  receive  what  they  need. 

The  voluntary  program  was  begun  less 
than  two  weeks  ago,  and  Simons  said  yes- 
terday he  has  received  about  100  complaints 
from  farmers  and  farm  suppliers  In  21  or  22 
States  about  not  getting  enough  fuel.  About 
14  or  15  of  the  most  critical  ones  were  re- 
solved quickly,  he  said. 

As  an  example  of  the  program's  effective- 
ness already,  he  noted  that  at  the  start  of 
the  program  Michigan  was  In  very  bad  shape. 
Some  farmers  were  having  difficulty  getting 
fuel  to  run  their  tractors,  he  said.  But  all 
are  receiving  fuel  now  and  "Michigan  Is 
pretty  much  out  of  the  woods,"  he  said. 
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Most  of  the  reports  now  are  coming  from 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Florida, 
Simons  said.  Many  of  the  problems  turn  out 
not  to  be  problems  at  all  after  the  fanner 
or  supplier  Is  told  by  ASCS  that  his  Is  a  pri- 
ority need  which  will  be  filled. 

As  a  result,  Simons  said,  "no  significant 
production  has  been  lost  anywhere  on  ac- 
count of  the  fuel  shortage." 

He  said  the  critical  problem  now  Is  the 
planting.  The  weather  delayed  much  of  the 
planting  in  the  key  agricultural  areas  of  the 
Midwest. 

The  next  critical  need  will  be  In  harvesting, 
crop  drying  and  transporting  the  product. 
"That's  way  down  the  road  and  hard  to  see 
clearly."  Simons  said,  but  he  doesn't  think 
the  problem  would  be  any  worse  than  it  has 
been. 

"There  are  ways  to  save  In  farming  opera- 
tions," Simons  said.  "I  think  this  is  impor- 
tant to  be  brought  to  farmers'  attention. 
Make  every  gallon  go  as  far  as  possible." 

To  that  end,  the  USDA  advises  farmers  to 
put  off  until  after  the  crisis  such  operations 
as  ditch  cleaning  and  land  leveling  and  to 
reduce  their  tillage  operations  as  much  as 
possible. 

To  determine  Just  how  serious  the  situa- 
tion Is  and  may  become,  the  USDA  has  sched- 
uled a  one-day  meeting  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
tomorrow  to  hear  from  Government  officials, 
farmers,  farm  suppliers  and  farm  organiza- 
tions on  the  eifects  of  the  gas  shortage. 


WATERGATE 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
anyone  else  really  interested  in  the  pres- 
ent Government  problem  that  comes  un- 
der the  overall  heading  "Watergate,"  will 
be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
an  article  written  by  one  of  the  ablest 
of  newspapermen,  Walter  Pincus,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  New  Republic  maga- 
zine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Pu22;ling  Prosecution: 
More  Unanswered  Watergate  Questions." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Puzzling  Prosecution 
(By  Walter  Pincus) 

Within  hours  of  the  arrest  of  five  men  in- 
side Democratic  national  headquarters  In 
the  Watergate  building,  last  June  17.  agents 
of  the  Justice  EJepartment — the  local  US  at- 
torney's office  In  Washington,  DC  and  the 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  Criminal 
Division — took  charge  of  the  case.  Pour  in- 
dividuals were  involved:  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Henry  E.  Petersen,  and  Assistant  US 
Attorneys  Earl  Silbert,  Seymour  Olanzer  and 
Donald  Campbell.  Of  the  four,  two  had  ties 
to  main  participants  In  the  matter.  Petersen, 
a  career  Justice  official,  had  been  plucked 
from  the  bureaucracy  by  John  Mitchell,  a 
man  he  admired,  and  given  the  presidential 
appointment  as  head  of  the  criminal  divi- 
sion. Silbert.  who  worked  for  years  in  the 
US  attorney's  office,  had  during  1969  been 
dispatched  to  the  Justice  Department  to 
help  draw  up  the  DC  crime  bill.  There  he 
dealt  not  only  with  Mitchell  but  also  with 
John  Wesley  Dean  in,  then  a  Mitchell  deputy 
In  charge  of  Justice's  congressional  relations. 
For  almost  a  year,  these  four,  along  with  At- 
torney General  Richard  Kleindlenst  and  for- 
mer acting  FBI  Director  L.  Patrick  Gray  HI, 
exercised  primary  responsibility  for  the  in- 
vestigation   and    prosecutions,    not    only    of 


those  Involved  in  the  Watergate  burglary  and 
bugging,  but  of  the  financing  and  carrying 
out  of  the  Nixon  campaign  organization's 
widespread  political  espionage  and  sabotage. 
Since  March  21,  when  convicted  Watergate 
conspirator  James  McCord,  Jr.,  sent  a  letter 
to  Judge  John  Sirica  alleging  political  pres- 
sures to  cover  up  the  original  crime,  the 
prosecutors  also  have  been  investigating  that 
side  of  the  sordid  affair. 

Prom  the  start,  the  prosecutors  have  been 
the  subject  of  speculation — speculation  over 
whether  they  could  get  to  the  higher-ups 
who  ordered  and  directed  the  crime,  but  who 
also  were  their  bosses:  speculation  over 
whether  they,  the  prosecutors,  wovUd  be  sub- 
ject to  political  pressures.  This  concern  was 
expressed  during  the  first  Watergate  trial 
by  Judge  Sirica,  who  on  several  occasions 
interrupted  the  prosecutors  to  press  ques- 
tions of  his  own,  seeking  to  dig  out  informa- 
tion that  seemed  to  be  ignored  by  the  govern- 
ment lawyers. 

Now  it  appears  the  prosecutors  themselves 
are  under  investigation  by  the  Ervin  Select 
Senate  Committee.  And  the  appointment  of 
a  special  supervisory  government  prosecutor, 
Archibald  Cox,  makes  it  likely  that  stUl  an- 
other review  of  their  work  will  be  made. 
Though  hindsight  simplifies  what  may  have 
been  obscure  at  the  time,  a  number  of  ques- 
tions are  worth  asking  in  assessing  the  prose- 
cutorial effort  to  date. 

Who  narrowed  the  scope  of  the  original 
investigation  and  why? 

In  a  June  19.  1972  summary,  the  FBI  said 
it  was  investigating  "whether  there  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Interception  of  Communications 
Statutes  or  any  other  Federal  statutes."  In 
another  FBI  investigative  summary  little 
more  than  one  month  later,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  White  House  counsel,  John  Wesley 
Dean  m.  and  delivered  to  him  through  the 
attorney  general,  the  "direction  of  investiga- 
tion" was  limited  to  possible  violations  of  the 
wiretap  statute,  although  by  then  informa- 
tion had  been  developed  indicating  possible 
violations  of  campaign  fund  laws  and  fraud 
statutes.  Justice  Department  spokesman 
John  W.  Hushens  said  recently  that  Attorney 
General  Kleindlenst  joined  with  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Petersen  in  making  that 
"policy"  decision  within  weeks  after  the 
break-In.  White  House  aides  John  Erhllch- 
man  and  H.  R.  Haldeman  were  by  then  ac- 
tively intervening  In  the  case  in  an  attempt 
to  get  the  CIA  to  limit  FBI  investigation  of 
Watergate  funds,  claiming — erroneously — 
that  clandestine  activities  would  be  endan- 
gered. However,  Hushens  says  the  prosecutors 
were  not  to  his  knowledge  Influenced  in  their 
decision  by  the  White  House. 

On  July  10,  1972.  FBI  agents  in  Mexico 
City  were  told  that  a  $100,000  contribution 
destined  for  Maurice  Stans.  finance  chairman 
of  the  Nixon  reelection  campaign,  had  come 
from  the  account  of  an  "American  company 
with  operations  in  Mexico."  Federal  law  pro- 
hibits corporations  from  contributing  to 
presidential  elections:  yet  this  alleged  viola- 
tion was  not  initially  pursued  by  the  FBI, 
according  to  Mr.  Gray,  because  the  assist- 
ant US  attorney  did  not  request  such  an 
inquiry.  Recently  a  federal  grand  Jury  in 
Houston  has  begun  an  Investigation  of  Gulf 
Resources  and  Development  Corp..  from 
whose  account  the  funds  Initially  came. 

Telephone  records  and  bank  accounts  from 
August  1971  to  June  1972  of  Donald  J.  Se- 
gretti.  an  alleged  campaign  saboteur  hired 
by  the  Nixon  organization,  were  examined 
lEist  fall  by  the  FBI  at  the  direction  of  the 
US  attorney,  but  no  prosecution  was  imme- 
diately brought.  Instead,  according  to  Mr. 
Gray,  "there  was  never  any  indication  from 
either  the  assistant  attorney  general  or  the 
US  attorney  that  there  was  any  likelihood 
of  prosecution  of  Mr.  Segretti."  Recently  an 
Indictment  has  been  brought  against  Segretti 


in  Florida  and  Investigations  of  his  activities 
are  reportedly  underway  in  several  other 
states. 

Why  was  the  Watergate  prosecution  so  slow 
in  coming  to  trial? 

According  to  former  Acting  FBI  Director 
Gray,  the  main  part  of  the  Investigation  was 
over  by  mid-July  last  year.  Gray's  successor. 
William  Ruckelshaus  and  other  FIJI  sources 
reportedly  agree  that  indictments  could 
have  been  obtained  in  late  July  rather  than 
in  mid-September,  a  date  that  guaranteed 
no  trial  would  take  place  until  well  after 
the  election. 

Was  the  delay  in  any  way  part  of  a  cover- 
up? 

Despite  statements  that  the  FBI  investiga- 
tion was  the  "most  thorough  since  the  Ken- 
nedy assassination,"  as  alleged  by  Attorney 
General  Kleindlenst  during  his  campaign  ap- 
pearances last  fall  there  Is  ample  evidence 
the  inquiry  was  hesitant  when  It  ap- 
proached the  White  House  and  the  reelection 
committee. 

It  was  five  days  after  the  crime  before  an 
arraignment  could  be  agreed  upon  for  FBI 
interviews  with  White  House  st...fr  members. 
White  House  counsel  Dean  was  permitted  to 
sit  in.  The  contents  of  Watergate  conspirator 
E.  Howard  Hunt's  safe,  kept  in  Hunt's  White 
House  office,  were  withheld  from  the  bureau 
for  seven  days.  Then  at  least  two  folders 
were  privately  given  Acting  Director  Gray 
with  implied  instructions  from  Dean  and 
Ehrlichman  to  destroy  them. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Silbert  agreed  to 
permit  reelection  committee  lawyers  to  sit 
in  on  all  FBI  interviews  with  campaign  per- 
sonnel. If  they  would  not  "Interfere  with  the 
questioning."  This  arrangement  continued 
despite  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  FBI's 
July  21  report,  at  least  some  reelection  com- 
mittee employees  secretly  sought  FBI  reln- 
terviews  without  committee  lawyers  present, 
and  others  advised  agents  they  were  being 
given  the  runaround  by  Nixon  committee 
officials. 

The  then  treasurer  of  the  Nixon  reelection 
effort,  Hugh  Sloan,  Jr.,  was  given  unusual 
treatment  by  his  Nixon  committee  colleagues 
and  prosecutors  alike.  Sloan  was  troubled  by 
those  $100  bUls  in  the  hands  of  the  Watergate 
burglars.  He  immediately  tied  the  break-in 
to  almost  $200,000  in  cash — mostly  $100  bills 
— which  he  had  given  G.  Gordon  Llddy.  a 
Nixon  committee  employee.  Sloan  had  asked 
Finance  Chairman  Stans  about  these  dis- 
bursements and  had  been  told  by  Stans,  after 
he  checked  with  campaign  chairman  John 
Mitchell,  that  "you  don't  want  to  know" 
about  them.  On  July  14  FBI  agents  ques- 
tioned Stans  about  the  Mexican  money;  he 
deferred  to  Sloan.  The  agents  asked  for  Sloan; 
Stans  told  them  "Sloan  had  resigned  two 
weeks  ago."  But  according  to  a  later  deposi- 
tion by  Sloan,  he  did  not  resign  until  later 
that  day,  after  Stans  told  him  what  he  had 
told  the  FBI. 

Sloan  then  Informed  both  the  U.S.  attor- 
neys and  the  grand  Jury  that  it  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  Mitchell  aide  Fred  La- 
Rue  that  he.  Sloan,  take  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment on  his  disbursements  of  cash  to  Llddy. 
Deputy  campaign  director  Jeb  Magruder  sug- 
gested that  he  perjure  himself  and  report 
a  smaller  amount,  $40,000.  Alfred  C.  Baldwin 
m.  the  man  who  monitored  some  200  tele- 
phone calls  over  the  bugged  Democratic 
phone,  also  says  he  was  told  to  take  the  Fifth 
Amendment  by  Nixon  committee  lawyers. 
Nevertheless  Baldwin  on  July  10,  less  than 
a  month  after  the  break-In,  told  his  whole 
story  to  the  U.S.  attorney  and  the  FBI.  With 
all  the  other  defendants  and  suspects  re- 
maining silent,  and  neither  of  the  two  bugs 
in  Democratic  headquarters  having  yet  been 
uncovered.  Baldwin's  was  the  first  indication 
that  a  wiretap  had  actually  been  installed. 
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His  statement  was  important  for  another  rea- 
son. He  told  the  prosecutors  of  the  participa- 
tion of  Hunt  and  Llddy.  And  he  reported 
that  on  the  night  of  the  arrests,  he  had 
taken  to  McCord's  home  and  given  McCord's 
wife  the  receiver — over  which  he  heard  the 
conversations — and  the  walkie-talkies  that  he 
smd  Hunt  had  used  that  night. 

McCord,  at  the  time  be  was  arrested,  had 
at  least  one  telephone  electronic  bug  In  his 
possession.  During  the  week  McCord  was  in 
Jail,  however,  no  search  warrant  was  taken 
out  for  either  his  home  or  his  business  office. 
The  prosecutors  now  say  they  had  no  reason- 
able cause  to  get  one.  Yet  an  FBI  directive, 
sent  to  its  Miami  office  on  June  20,  suggests  a 
search  warrant  be  obtained  to  examine  Mc- 
Cord's Florida  apartment.  If  investigators 
had  searched  McCord's  home  they  would 
have  found  $18,800  in  cash  in  his  basement 
along  with  some  $20,000  In  bugging  trans- 
mitters and  receivers.  When  he  was  released 
from  JaU,  McCord  disposed  of  some  of  the 
equipment  by  burying  it  or  throwing  It  in  a 
sewer.  Strangely  enough,  three  months 
later — at  the  time  of  McCord's  indictment — 
the  prosecutors  sought  from  him  and  got  the 
receiver  and  walkie-talkies  Baldwin  had  de- 
livered to  McCord's  home  the  night  of  the 
arrest.  Both  McCord  and  the  prosecutors  are 
silent  on  why  all  this  happened  as  it  did, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  Involved  the  threat 
of  legal  action  against  McCord's  wife. 

We  don't  know  today  why  the  prosecutors 
waited  so  long  to  get  that  material,  nor  why 
they  didn't  ask  for  any  other  material.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  around  the  same 
time,  in  September,  the  Democrats — con- 
tacted secretly  by  Baldwin — turned  up  the 
bug  on  the  phone  of  Spencer  Oliver,  a  party 
official.  The  appearance  of  that  bug  con- 
firmed that  an  electronic  Interception  had 
occurred  and  could  have  required  the  prose- 
cutors to  retrieve  the  receiver.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  bug  preceded  the  Watergate  in- 
dictment by  about  two  weeks.  There  has  been 
speculation  that  if  the  Democrats  had  not 
uncovered  the  Spencer  Oliver  bug.  the  in- 
dictment would  have  been  only  a  conspiracy 
to  Intercept,  rather  than  the  carrying  out  of 
the  act  of  wiretapping. 

Did  the  prosecutors  know  of  attempts  to 
inxmlve  the  CIA  in  the  cover-up? 

On  June  23.  1972  White  House  aides  Halde- 
man and  Ehrlichman — aware  even  before  the 
FBI  that  the  Mexican  checks  would  lead  to 
the  Watergate  conspirators — sought  to  have 
bureau  Investigation  of  those  checks  blocked 
by  the  CIA.  On  July  6.  CIA  Deputy  Director 
Lt.  General  Vernon  Walters  told  Acting  FBI 
Director  Gray  that  there  was  no  clandestine 
CIA  connection  with  the  Mexican  money  and 
that  It  appeared  the  White  House  was  trying 
to  Involve  CIA  in  a  cover-up.  Did  Gray  ever 
pa.ss  along  that  information  to  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Petersen  or  the  US  at- 
torneys? Beginning  in  October  1972.  and  Tun- 
ing through  December  22.  the  Watergate 
prosecutors  sought  additional  Information 
on  CIA  assistance  given  Hunt  and  Llddy  In 
July  and  August  1971,  when  both  were  work- 
ing on  a  project  that  culminated  in  the  Sep- 
tember 3.  1971  burglary  of  Daniel  EUsberg's 
psychiatrist's  office.  A  CIA  official,  who  re- 
fuses to  comment  on  the  cover-up  allegations. 
says  these  questions  In  late  1972  dealt  main- 
ly with  proving  there  was  no  CIA  Involve- 
ment In  the  Watergate  break-in.  He  attrlb- 
butes  the  special  interest  of  the  prosecutors 
In  CIA  to  "rumorB  aroimd  the  courthouse 
that  some  defendants  would  use  CIA  as  a 
defense." 

In  his  Senate  committee  testimony.  James 
McCord  alleges  that  It  was  suggested  to  hUn. 
at  Just  this  time  on  December  21.  that  he 
use  "as  my  defense  during  the  trial  the  story 
that  the  Watergate  operation  was  a  CIA  oper- 
ation." McCord  says  he  refused  to  go  along 


with  what  he  termed  "the  Whne  House  .  .  . 
ploy,"  and  thereafter,  he  testified,  It  was 
dropped. 

What  was  the  background  of  the  press  re- 
lease by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Peter- 
sen on  September  16.  1972? 

Twenty-four  hours  earlier,  on  September 
15.  the  indictments  were  brought  In  the 
Watergate  case.  The  main  defendants  were 
Hunt  and  Llddy.  Senator  George  McGovern. 
then  the  Democratic  presidential  candidate, 
called  for  additional  investigation  into  who 
had  paid  for  the  operation.  On  September 
16  McGovern  termed  the  indictment  a 
"whitewash."  Later  that  day  a  press  release 
emerged  from  the  Justice  Department  under 
the  name  of  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Henry  C.  Petersen  (his  middle  initial  Is  E.), 
stating  that  "Senator  McGovem's  charges  are 
completely  unfounded  and  are  a  grievous  at- 
tack on  the  Integrity  of  the  23  good  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  served  on 
the  Watergate  g^and  Jury."  It  went  on  to  say 
there  had  been  no  limits  on  the  investiga- 
tion "conducted  under  my  supervision"  and 
that  it  was  "among  the  most  exhaustive 
and  far-reaching  that  I  have  seen  in  my  25 
years  in  the  department."  Justice  Depart- 
ment press  officer  Hushens  says  he  worked 
the  language  of  the  statement  out  with  Pet- 
ersen that  afternoon,  while  Petersen  was  at- 
tending his  daughter's  wedding.  "We  had  the 
Information  ready  to  go."  Hushens  said  re- 
cently, adding  that  he  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  a  career  bureaucrat  answering  the 
charge  of  a  presidential  candidate.  "Peter- 
sen may  have  come  up  from  the  ranks  but 
he  was  a  Presidential  appointee,"  he  said. 
Hushens.  it  might  be  recalled,  traveled  with 
Attorney  General  Kleindlenst  when  the  later 
performed  as  a  surrogate  In  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign— with  his  expenses  reimbursed  by  the 
Nixon  reelection  committee. 

Why  did  the  prosecutors  accept  so  un- 
critically Magruder's  questionable  testimony? 

As  noted  earlier.  Hugh  Sloan  told  the  pros- 
ecutors and  the  grand  Jury  that  Magruder 
sought  to  have  him  testify  falsely.  Never- 
theless the  prosecution  used  Magruder  as  a 
key  witness.  It  gave  credence  to  Magruder's 
assertion  that  Llddy  had  been  elven  a  "legal" 
Intelligence  function,  an  assertion  now 
known  to  be  untrue.  Prosecutor  Silbert  ac- 
cepted Magruder's  statement  that  in  return 
for  $150,000,  Llddy  had  told  him  250.000 
demonstrators  would  show  up  at  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  in  San  Diego,  and  that  that 
Intelligence  was  critical  to  the  decision  to 
move  the  convention  to  Miami.  McCord 
noted  both  In  his  Senate  testimony  and  in 
reports  filed  with  the  Nixon  reelection  com- 
mittee (and  thus  available  to  the  prosecu- 
tors) that  the  demonstrator  figures  for  San 
Diego  were  given  McCord  by  the  Internal 
security  division  of  Justice,  and  not  to  Lld- 
dy. It  also  should  have  been  noted  by  the 
prosecutors  that  the  GOP  convent  on  site 
was  transferred  primarily  becan.se  of  the  ITT 
scandal  (the  alleged  payment  of  $400,000  for 
the  convention),  and  not  anxiety  about  pos- 
sible demonstrations. 

Two  other  prosecution  witnesses  were  in 
conflict  on  the  same  key  cover-up  pro- 
moted at  the  trial — the  so-called  need  for 
a  special  intelligence  unit  run  by  Llddy.  Rob- 
ert Odle,  the  Nixon  reelection  committee's 
director  of  administration,  testified  that  Mc- 
Cord was  hired  because  he  was  plugged  into 
investigative  agencies  such  as  the  FBI.  Jus- 
tice Department.  Secret  Service  and  the 
Metropolitan  Police;  and  Indeed  he  did  re- 
ceive regular  reports  from  tho.se  agencies. 
Herbert  Porter,  the  reelection  committee's 
director  of  scheduling,  testified  that  the 
Llddy  operation  was  necessary  because  the 
campaign  organization  was  a  private  body 
and  therefore  could  not  receive  reports  from 


Justice.  Secret  Service,  etc.  Porter  and  Odle 
testified  on  the  same  day ! 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  point  concern- 
ing the  prosecutors  at  the  trial  was  a  leading 
question  put  to  Magruder.  who  was  asked  if 
he  had  ever  told  Llddy  how  to  conduct  his 
"legal"  Intelligence  gathering.  "We  were  very 
concerned  about  being  sure  that  the  activities 
of  our  committee  were  handled  in  a  legal  and 
ethical  manner,"  Magruder  replied.  Under 
questioning  he  cotild  not  recall  what 
prompted  that  statement  to  Llddy  though 
he  said  it  took  place  in  a  hallway. 

What  has  been  the  prosecutors'  attitude 
since  the  trial? 

The  prosecutors  generally  have  been  criti- 
cal of  the  press,  citing  misleading  facts  and 
conclusions  based  on  hearsay.  Though  they 
talked  of  searching  for  higher-ups  after  con- 
viction of  the  original  seven  defendants,  the 
assistant  U.S.  attorneys  stressed  to  newsmen 
that,  as  they  had  told  the  Jury,  Lldc'v  was  the 
boss.  There  were  no  superiors  to  fin. '  During 
the  pre-trial  and  post-trial  p>erlod.  they  of- 
fered, on  background,  numerous  theories  as 
to  what  had  happened;  for  example  that 
Llddy  was  a  zealot,  operating  on  his  own 
and  out  to  make  points  with  Nixon  associates. 
At  one  time  there  was  even  a  suggestion  put 
forward  that  Llddy  had  stolen  $16,000  to  fi- 
nance the  operation.  A  lawyer  for  Democratic 
National  Committee  employees  who  were 
wiretapped  says  chief  prosecutor  Silbert  told 
him  that  Hunt  was  doing  the  bugging  for 
blackmaU,  not  for  political  reasons  at  all.  In 
their  summary  the  prosecutors  alleged  that 
McCord  was  in  it  for  the  money — and  In  try- 
ing to  prove  that  they  conveniently  left  out 
the  fact  that  McCord  had  a  tax  free  $12,000  a 
year  CIA  pension.  As  McCord  recently  noted 
in  the  Ervin  hearings,  he  was  being  paid  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $20,000  by  the  Nixon  com- 
mittee and  received  another  $8,000  from  the 
Republican  National  Committee  on  top  of  h's 
pension. 

Whether  they  were  simply  unable  to  break 
the  case  first  time  around;  whether  they  were 
simply  politically  naive;  whether  they  were 
manipulated  by  the  White  House  as  were  the 
directors  of  CIA  and  the  FBI — whatever  the 
truth — the  prosecutors  should  be  replaced. 
That  should  be  one  of  special  prosecutor  Cox's 
first  moves. 

There  is  no  need  to  rush  the  new  round  of 
grand  Jury  investigation  and  Indictments.  Mr. 
Cox  needs  time  not  only  to  build  up  his  own 
staff'  but  also  to  review  the  Investigative  work 
to  date  and  decide  what  remains  to  be  done. 
Of  all  the  Inquiries  in  progress — administra- 
tive, legislative  and  Judicial — it  Is  the  latter, 
the  criminal  Justice  proceedings,  that  should 
be  the  most  carefully  prepared.  Meanwhile 
the  Ervin  committee  should  take  a  close  look 
at  how  Justice  was  administered  by  the  pros- 
ecutors who  had  the  case  from  the  beginning. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  p.assed  by  the 
Senate  this  year  was  the  highway  safety 
bill.  This  legisl.^tion  is  necessary  to  com- 
bat the  high  incidence  of  highway  acci- 
dents. But  as  vital  as  this  legislation  is, 
more  is  needed.  I  refer  to  the  need  for 
each  one  of  us  to  be  concerned  for  trafiRc 
safety.  One  man  in  North  Dakota,  Rob- 
ert F.  Miller,  of  Fargo,  has  been  vitally 
concerned,  not  only  today,  but  for  years. 
An  article  published  August  23,  1936,  in 
the  Fargo  Forum,  a  dally  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  gives  an  accoimt 
of  Mr.  Miller's  "one  man  campaign 
against  car  accidents."  That  was  almost 
37  years  ago.  He  still  maintains  his  scrap- 
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book  and,  at  every  opportunity,  reminds 
the  rnotorins  public  of  the  h.zards  upon 
the  highways,  with  the  admonition  to 
drive  carefully.  He  is  making  his  contri- 
bution to  safety  in  his  own  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"SuDDXN  Death"  Scbapbook  is  Ex-Oarage- 

KAN'S    HOBBT FaBGOAN    PinDS   IT    HarO    TO 

ElEep  Pack  With  Accident  Stream 

And  Sudden  Death  was  Instilled  In  bis 
mind  when  he  was  high  school  age — 

He  has  seen  the  pools  of  dried  blood,  the 
shriveled  bits  of  flesh  torn  off  In  the  crunch- 
ing of  steel  automobile  bodies  that  meant 
sudden  or  agonizing  death  or  bodies  crippled 
and  twisted  for  life — 

He  has  seen  automobiles  in  which  many 
bad  their  lives  snuffed  out,  not  through  any 
fault  of  the  victims  but  through  blghpow- 
ered,  death-dealing  machines  In  the  hands 
of  some  Irresponsible  Individual  or  individ- 
uals— 

He  has  cringed  when  he  touched  the  nerve- 
less steel  of  automobiles,  but  be  bad  to — be 
worked  for  garages  and  be  often  bad  to  haul 
in  the  wreckage,  many  times  twisted  beyond 
repair. 

a  shoe  mak  now 

He  Is  Robert  P.  -Miller,  manager  of  the 
Metropole  Shoe  Repair,  who  now  spends  bis 
days  mending  torn  foot-gear  rather  than 
tangled  masses  of  automobile  steel.  In  which 
many  times  the  tender  flesh  of  the  human 
body  had  been  equally  torn  and  tangled. 

Miller,  who  since  the  first  time  he  saw  the 
suffering  caused  by  misuse  of  automobiles, 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  horrors  of  this 
grim  reaper  of  the  highways. 

In  what  be  terms  a  "one  man  campaign 
against  car  accidents,"  Miller  has  made  a 
hobby  of  collecting  pictures  and  articles  from 
various  newspapers  and  magazines  on  high- 
way mishaps  and  placing  them  In  a  scrap- 
book. 

CAtmONS    DRIVERS 

Another  move  in  bis  campaign  is  to  cau- 
tion any  driver  be  sees  breaking  traffic  laws, 
either  on  the  highway  or  on  city  streets. 

Looking  through  newspapers  or  magazines. 
Miller  watches  for  stories  or  pictures  pertain- 
ing to  accidents.  His  scrapbook  gives  a  vivid 
and  graphic  picture  of  horrors  caused  by 
mishaps. 

Most  emphasis  Is  placed  on  speed.  But  he 
does  not  forget  that  alcohol  and  gasoline 
don't  mix  and  that  carelessness  Is  the  cause 
of  much  sorrow  and  pain. 

"I'm  having  a  difficult  time  keeping  my 
scrapbook  up-to-date,"  he  declares,  "the  ac- 
cidents are  coming  too  fast." 

"Prom  the  time  children  are  in  the  lower 
grades  to  the  time  they  are  graduated  from 
high  school  or  college  they  should  be  taught 
traffic  rules,  given  driving  lessons,  and  the 
horrors  of  car  accidents  should  be  presented 
to  them,"  he  said.  "This  would  bring  abo\!t 
fewer  accidents  and  less  grief,  I  believe." 

WORKED    IN    HILtSBORO 

Born  and  raised  In  Hlllsboro,  Miller  first 
worked  for  a  garage  In  that  Trail  county 
town. 

An  accident  that  Impressed  him  most  was 
one  In  which  a  2-year-old  child  was  crushed 
to  death. 

Miller  was  17.  He  wm  one  of  the  garage 
employees  sent  out  on  the  highway,  now  No. 
81,  near  Buxton  to  gather  up  the  tangled 
wreckage  of  the  two  automobiles. 

The  mishap  occxired  when  a  small  sedan 
came  In  off  a  side  road  and  struck  a  larger 
machine  amldshlp.  The  larger  rolled  over  and 
the  small  one  was  telescoped.  Seven  persons 
were  Involved,  five  in  the  small  sedan,  that 
could  easily  have  been  killed.  Luck  rode  with 
the  other  six. 


Another  one  which  remains  vividly  In  bis 
mind  is  a  train-car  crash  north  of  Hlllsboro. 
Several  were  killed,  cut  to  bits. 

WITH    GARAGES    9    YEARS 

Miller  was  connected  with  garages  for  nine 
years,  quitting  that  occupation  about  six 
years  ago  to  go  Into  the  shoe  repair  business. 

Asked  about  the  article — And  Sudden 
Death,  that  descriptive  writing  by  J.  C. 
Furnas  on  the  results  of  two  accidents.  Miller 
said: 

"It  deeply  penetrated  my  mind,  although 
I  have  seen  much  of  the  same  thing.  To  per- 
sons who  have  not  seen  much  of  accident 
results.  It  must  have  knocked  them  cold." 

"The  Pargo  Porum  has  not  t)een  any  too 
strong  on  many  of  their  vivid  accident 
stories.  It  is  the  only  way  to  make  people 
realize  the  danger  that  the  blgbpowered 
cars  can  cause  if  improperly  bandied.  We 
need  more  of  these  stories  and  pictures." 


THE  SUBSTANCE  OP  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  speaking  before  the  Senate  for  al- 
most 7  years  urging  our  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  It  is  pertinent 
to  review  the  major  features  of  this  hu- 
man rights  convention. 

Genocide  has  been  defined  as  any  act 
designed  to  destroy  a  national,  ethnic, 
racial,  or  religious  group.  Member  na- 
tions, who  are  parties  to  the  convention, 
agree  to  punish  any  person  committing 
an  act  of  genocide,  committing  an  act 
inciting  genocide,  or  engaging  in  com- 
plicity in  genocide. 

The  convention  also  makes  provision 
for  the  punishment  of  any  person,  be  he 
public  official  or  private  citizen,  who  com- 
mits an  act  of  genocide.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  convention  intends  for 
each  member  coimtry  to  bring  to  trial 
Individuals  who  have  committed  acts  of 
genocide  within  their  territory.  The  con- 
vention does  not  establish  a  world  court, 
as  some  have  maintained.  It  does  allow 
for  an  international  penal  tribunal, 
whose  jurisdiction  has  been  accepted  by 
the  involved  parties,  to  examine  cases  of 
genocide.  Such  a  court  would  not,  how- 
ever, supersede  the  authorized  courts  of 
any  nation. 

Article  VII  states  that  genocide  will 
not  be  considered  a  political  crime  and 
extradition  should  be  granted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
countries  involved.  If  there  is  a  question 
or  dispute  b'^tueen  anv  f>vo  countries, 
article  EX  allows  for  the  dispute  to  be 
heard  in  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Prom  this  brief  survey  of  the  basic 
points  of  the  Genocide  Convention  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  be  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  United  States  for  us  to  ratify  this 
human  rights  dorumcnt.  We  must  go  en 
record  as  completely  opposed  to  thia 
monstrous  crime. 


THE   SCIENCE   OP  WEATHER 
MODIFICATION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
science  of  weather  modification  has  been 
developing  for  over  30  years,  but  only 
recently  has  the  public  demonstrated 
strong  interest  In  using  these  techniques 
to  prevent  drought  or  modify  severe 
weather.  With  growing  public  interest, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  Increase 
in  the  number  of  active  weather  modi- 


fication programs  In  widely  separated  re- 
gions of  the  Nation.  Some  of  these 
programs  are  privately  financed,  others 
are  financed  publicly.  Some  are  under- 
taken as  short  duration  emergency  pro- 
grams, others  are  of  a  continuing  nature. 
Some  use  ground  generators  for  cloud 
seeding,  while  others  make  use  of  air- 
craft for  this  purpose. 

Many  of  these  programs  have  shown 
conclusively  that  weather  modification 
has  a  highly  favorable  benefit-to-cost 
ratio,  frequently  above  10  to  1.  Such  evi- 
dence Indicates  these  scientific  tech- 
niques hold  great  potential  for  improv- 
ing the  economy  and  quality  of  life  in 
many  parts  of  the  coimtry  by  enhancing 
precipitation  and  stabilizing  weather 
patterns.  But  there  is  still  much  about 
weather  modification  that  remains  un- 
known to  the  scientists  and  these  ques- 
tions need  to  be  answered. 

There  is  great  interest  and  even 
greater  need  for  a  well  managed  and  op- 
erational demonstration  project  in 
weather  modification  to  test  all  known 
scientific  procedures  and  to  carefully 
monitor  results  so  that  we  can  better 
learn  what  works,  what  does  not  work 
and  how  to  accurately  predict  the  results 
of  modifying  a  storm  system. 

Probably  no  State  has  greater  citizen 
interest  in  weather  modification  than 
Oklahoma,  where  several  cloud  seeding 
contracts  are  now  in  effect.  The  Okla- 
homa State  Legislature  has  recently  ac- 
knowledged the  need  and  national  sig- 
nificance of  a  controlled  operational 
program.  The  State  legislature  exoressed 
its  interest  in  a  formal  resolution  which 
pledges  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  designation 
of  a  site  and  operation  of  a  controlled 
program. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  HCR  1056,  enacted  by  the  Okla- 
homa State  Legislature,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HOTTSE   CONCTTRRENT    RESOLUTION   NO.    1056 

A  resolution  relating  to  weather  modification 
research;  expressing  legislative  intent  that 
It    be    offlclaUy    known    that    Oklahoma 
strongly  favors  establishment  of  a  site  In 
this  state  by  the  bureau  of  reclamation 
for  scientific  precipitation  augmentation; 
and  directing  distribution 
Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  In- 
terested in  the  selection   of  a  suitable  site 
for  an  experimental  program  to  test  the  sci- 
entific concepts  of  precipitation  augmenta- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  there  Is  general  local  Interest  In 
precipitation  augmentation  because  of  need, 
prior  experimentation,  educational  programs 
and  operational  activities;  and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  prior 
activities  In  Oklahoma  met  with  general  ac- 
ceptance and  the  National  Oceanographtc 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  has  a  severe 
storms  laboratory  in  Oklahoma. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
nf  Representntlves  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
34th  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Senate  con- 
currmg  therein:  That  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  Stat*  of 
Oklahoma  express  their  Interest  In  and  sup- 
port for  an  experimentation  program  In  pre- 
cipitation augmentation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  that  the  Governor,  the  Okla- 
homa Water  Resources  Board  and  other  state 
•g»Dcles  extend  their  cooperation  to  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  Reclamation  In  selecting  and  operat- 
ing a  site  for  such  experimental  operations 
In  Oklahoma. 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Dr.  Archie  M. 
Kabn,  the  Honorable  David  Hall,  Governor, 
the  Oklahoma  Water  Resources  Board,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Civil 
Defense  Agency,  the  Governor's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Weather  Modification  and  the 
Oklahoma  Congressional  Delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  16th  day  of  May,  1973. 


REESTABLISHMENT  OP  GUILT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  columnist 
Jenkin  LlDyd  Jones  had  a  remarkably 
perceptive  and  thought-provoking  col- 
umn, which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  last  week. 

It  deals  with  the  subject  of  guilt,  and 
expresses  some  very  cogent  arguments 
with  regard  to  the  potential  consequences 
to  a  society  which  allows  Itself  to  stray 
from  a  belief  in  individual  responsibility 
for  individual  actions. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  general 
philosophical  trend  away  from  this  belief 
was  an  underlying  cause  of  a  wide  range 
of  social  problems  in  the  United  States 
today,  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Jones'  well- 
considered  article  deserves  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REESTABLISHMENT    OF    GUILT 

One  Of  these  years,  before  the  Jungle  grows 
completely  over  the  temples  of  civilization, 
Americans  may  have  to  rediscover  guilt. 

Good  old  go-to-Hell  guilt. 

Guilt  Is  the  sour  taste  you  get  when  you 
know  you've  done  badly.  GuUt  Is  the  pointed 
finger  of  society.  Guilt  Is  the  hand  in  the 
cookie  jar — or  the  cash  till — that  evokes  an 
appropriate  response.  Guilt  Is  the  cry, 
"Father,  I  have  sinned,"  and  the  gut  feeling 
that  It's  time  to  bit  the  sawdust  traU. 

Now,  of  course,  Puritans  and  Victorians 
and  prissy  people  of  all  eras  have  overdone 
gnilt.  John  Bunyan  feared  that  he  might 
be  damned  for  bis  love  of  ringing  church 
bells.  Cotton  Mather  slavered  over  his  public 
denunciation  of  the  girl  "who  spent  the  night 
on  a  frigate."  To  many  frigid  19tb-century 
ladles,  intercourse  for  any  other  purpose 
than  procreation  set  you  back  10  spaces  in 
the  heavenly  parcbesl  game. 

And  so  here  came  Slgmund  Preud,  and  he 
told  us  that  the  reason  for  a  lot  of  misery 
and  breakdowns  was  because  we  hadn't  been 
able  to  come  to  terms  with  the  animal 
within  us  r.n.  And  he  was  probably  right. 

But  bec-ause  Fre\id  trieti  to  expla'ji  why 
we  act  as  we  do,  many  of  us  seem  to  have 
gone  on  to  the  more  dubloii";  assumption  that 
anything  we  do  Is  Justly  explained  away. 

We  have  been  deep  in  the  ace  of  alibi. 

Not  long  ago  T?m  Wicker  of  The  New  York 
Times  hit  out  at  law-and-order  demanders 
hv  expla'nlng  once  mo-e  that  crime  In  the 
cities  wa'^  the  result  of  deprivation. 

He  n»>3iected  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
the  chllcirpn  of  people  who  had  lived  with 
re-^jonable  peace  and  order  Tinder  real  agri- 
cultural peonage  were  titrning  his  city's 
streets  into  tiper  walks  In  spite  of  record  out- 
lays for  education,  uplift  and  direct  relief 
payments. 

More  than  half  a  century  Bgo  Vachel  Lind- 
say wTole: 

Good  c'.d  preacher  In  the  slums  of  town 
Preac'ed  at  a  sister  for  her  velvet  gown. 
Howled  at  a  brother  for  his  lowdown  ways. 
His  prowling,  guzzling,  sneak-tbief  days. 


There's  not  much  of  that  preaching  any 
more.  To  charge  wrongdoers  with  wrong- 
doing Is  unthinkable  In  many  theological 
semmarles.  Instead,  It  must  be  the  hard- 
working, conscientious,  law-abiding  taxpayer 
who  is  tagged  for  his  bigotry,  his  ungeneros- 
Ity,  his  callousness  to  the  disadvantaged,  and, 
therefore,  his  responsibility  for  crime. 

This  type  of  thing  has  been  going  on  long 
enough  to  reveal  a  counter-trend.  Pulpits 
filled  with  bleeding-heart,  explam-away-sln 
preachers  are  facing  diminishing  congrega- 
tions, while  old-fashioned  fundamentalist 
sects,  which  hold  that  each  man  remains 
responsible  to  God  for  what  he  does,  are 
fiourlshtog. 

In  short,  the  philosophy  of  the  alibi  Is  not 
working  very  well.  The  more  one  dwells  on 
the  rationale  for  misbehavior,  the  more  mis- 
behavior seems  to  Increase. 

A  few  years  ago  two  California  psychia- 
trists, Drs.  William  Olasser  and  O.  L.  Har- 
rington, came  up  with  what  they  called 
"reality  therapy"  at  a  state  reform  school. 
They  were  kindly  and  understanding,  but 
they  bore  down  on  the  thesis  that  no-nos 
were  not  maybes.  Wrote  Dr.  Glasser: 

"We  have  met  too  many  fouled-up  young- 
sters who  have  never  had  to  face  their  prin- 
ciples In  therapy,  because  traditional  ther- 
apy requires  not  that  they  exercise  their 
values,  but  only  that  they  understand  causes. 
If  everyone  working  with  a  delinquent  child 
holds  blm  responsible  to  himself  for  what  he 
does  the  child  soon  learns  the  pleasure  of 
doing  well  and  getting  credit  for  It." 

Guilt  Ignored  does  not  necessarily  go  away. 
Instead,  It  often  festers.  A  child  Is  usually 
bright  enough  to  understand  his  misbe- 
havior. The  quick  swat  to  the  britches  re- 
dresses guilt  and  tends  to  clear  the  air.  But 
the  child  of  weak  or  permissive  parents  must 
live  with  bis  guilt,  and  where  they  and  so- 
ciety. In  general,  offer  no  response  he  Is 
likely  to  develop  contempt  for  both. 

As  one  Juvenile  probation  officer  put  It: 
"Much  serious  law-breakmg  among  the 
young  Is  masochistic  desire  to  seek  punish- 
ment that  has  been  denied." 

The  concept  of  sin,  not  directed  at  the 
bystander  but  at  the  sinner.  Is  essential  to 
any  orderly  and  productive  society.  If  you 
embrace  the  theory  that  the  transgressor  Is 
helpless  before  forces  beyond  his  control 
then,  of  course,  there  Is  no  guUt. 

But  civilization  Is  measured,  not  by  the 
right  of  a  man  to  do  as  be  pleases,  but  by  the 
freedom  of  a  man  from  depredations  by 
other  men.  When  restraints,  moral  and  legal, 
vanish  and  nothing  stands  between  blm  and 
the  predators  but  the  strength  of  bis  own 
arm,  then  we  are  back  to  the  Jungle. 


A  LOOK  AT  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Allen 
Pollack,  a  history  professor  at  Yeshiva 
University  in  New  York,  has  WTitten  an 
article,  published  by  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute,  on  the  Middle  East.  It 
Is  an  incisive  piece  and  gives  a  lucid  pic- 
ture of  some  problems  involved  in  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  article  lists  three  major  conflicts 
going  on  in  the  Mideast.  They  are:  the 
continued  war  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States,  the  involvement  of  the 
Great  Powers  in  the  dispute,  and  the  in- 
ternal warfare  in.^.ide  the  Arab  world  it- 
self. 

An  interesting  observation  Mr.  Pollack 
makes  is  that  "in  the  Middle  East,  Israel 
plays  the  same  role  that  the  Jews  tra- 
ditionally played  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
serves  as  the  scapegoat  for  the  domestic 
problems  of  the  society  in  which  it  lives." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions 
in  the  article  is  that  of  the  role  of  the 


Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Pollack  feels  that  the 
Arabs  could  not  continue  their  war  effort 
without  the  help  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union's  assistance  does  not 
stem  from  pure  motives,  Mr.  Pollack 
says,  but  rather  from  its  desire  to  achieve 
total  control  over  the  Middle  East.  The 
main  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
area  has  been  to  eliminate  the  Western 
presence  in  this  area.  Thus,  there  is 
really  no  inconsistency  in  its  support- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  and  then  their  switching  to  an 
antl- Israel  policy.  Both  moves  were  in- 
tended to  get  the  British  out  of  the  Mid- 
dle East — first  from  Israel  and  then  from 
Egypt. 

The  Middle  East  confilct  is  today,  as  it 
has  been  for  years,  a  volatile  and  con- 
fusing situation,  and  Mr.  Pollack's  article 
helps  shed  light  on  some  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  confilct.  It  is  worth 
reading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  PoUswjk's  article  "A  Just 
Peace  in  the  Mideast"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Just  Peace  in  the  Mmeast 
(By  Allen  PoUack) 

In  seeking  to  clarify  the  most  Important 
Issues  Involved  In  the  Middle  East,  at  least 
three  major  conflicts  In  the  area  should  be 
traced. 

The  first,  and  of  course,  the  most  familiar 
of  these  conflicts  Is  the  continued  state  of 
war  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states.  The 
conflict  Is  bitter  and  genuine  rights  are  In- 
volved on  both  sides.  Interestingly  enough, 
however,  the  outstanding  points  of  this  con- 
flict, which  Is  primarily  a  dispute  over  ter- 
ritory, could  lend  themselves  fairly  easily  to 
compromise.  The  Security  Council  Resolution 
of  November  22,  1967  contains  the  outline 
of  the  most  feasible  settlement.  Unfortunate- 
ly, such  a  solution  is  unlikely  to  come  about, 
because  these  Issues  involving  territory,  the 
Arab  refugees,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  navi- 
gation rights  through  International  water- 
ways are  but  the  surface  reflections  of  the 
more  basic  forces  which  underlie  the  con- 
flict. 

The  fundamental  question  Is  still  whether 
the  Arab  states  are  ready  to  accept  the  exist- 
ence of  a  viable  Jewish  State  of  Israel  as  an 
equal  In  their  midst.  So  far  It  remains  a  fact 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  face  reality — they 
are  unwilling,  In  spite  of  three  humiliating 
defeats  in  20  years,  to  give  unqualified  ac- 
ceptance to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Israel.  Their  unwillingness 
reflects  their  deep-seated  resentment  of 
what  Israel  represents  In  their  eyes.  It  also 
reflects  their  frustration  and  bitterness  at 
their  Inability  to  solve  the  anguishing  prob- 
lems which  beset  their  own  societies,  as  the.se 
societies  are  being  forced  Into  a  process  of 
dramatic  change  and  social  transformation. 
These  processes  are  more  important  to  the 
future  of  Arab  society  than  Is  any  basic  clash 
of  nationalisms,  such  as  that  which  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  also  reflects.  This  helps  ex- 
plain the  continued  unwillingness  of  the 
Arab  states  to  entertain  any  CDmpromise  In 
their  fundamental  opposition  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  Israel's  existence. 

In  recent  years,  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
has  become  more  complicated  with  the  emer- 
gence of  Palestinian  nationalism.  There  are 
now  two  components  to  the  conflict,  related 
thoiigh  separate.  In  the  straightforward  dis- 
pute between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  the 
outstanding  Issues  still  lend  themselves  to 
fairly  easy  resolution.  However,  the  dispute 
between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians  may  be 
much  more  difficult  to  resolve  if  Palestinian 
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nationalism  develops  only  In  an  extremist 
form,  as  Is  the  case  at  present — If,  that  is,  no 
alternative  force  representing  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  Palestinians  emerges  to  the  present 
guerrilla  groups,  who  define  their  minimal 
demands  as  Including  the  dissolution  of  the 
Stat©  of  Israel  as  presently  corxstltuted.  In 
spite  of  the  depth  of  feeling  involved,  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  Is  actually  less  impor- 
tant in  the  Middle  East  context  as  a  whole 
than  the  other  conflicts  with  which  it  has 
become  intertwined. 

The  second  major  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East  concerns  the  very  reason  why  the  area 
Is  both  so  prominent  in  the  news  and  so 
menacing  to  world  peace.  The  Middle  East 
has  become  the  newest  and  most  volatile 
front,  reheating  the  cold  war  t>etween  East 
and  West.  The  world  can  tolerate,  as  It  has 
in  the  past,  festering  wars  between  small 
nations.  But  It  cannot  survive  direct  clashes 
between  the  Great  Powers.  This  Is  the  war 
that  must  be  defused,  for  It  contains  the 
threat  of  potential  global  destruction.  Be- 
cause of  Great  Power  involvement,  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  has  remained  unsolved.  Be- 
cause of  Soviet  actions  in  recent  years,  the 
stakes  have  been  raised,  and  the  Issues  now 
far  transcend  regional  considerations. 

The  third  major  conflict  In  the  Middle  East 
13  the  incessant  internecine  warfare  going  on 
inside  the  Arab  world  itself.  This  state  of 
affairs  also  serves  to  clarify  the  Arabs'  con- 
tinued Intransigence  on  the  issue  of  Israel. 
It  la  also  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
tu^a  so  swiftly  and  easily.  These  constant 
Internal  convulsions  are  the  Middle  East 
variation  of  the  overall  struggle  for  moderni- 
zation in  the  underdeveloped  world.  They 
reflect  the  eftort  of  an  undoubtedly  great 
people  to  matte  the  basic  social,  political, 
economic,  and  even  cultural  changes  neces- 
sary to  transform  their  societies  Into  modem 
nation  states. 

Within  the  context  of  struggle  and  change 
the  rulers  of  the  Arab  world  have  used  wax 
with  Israel  as  a  means  of  maintaining  them- 
selves in  power.  To  some,  the  State  of  Israel 
has  become  a  convenient  excuse  for  their 
Inability  to  solve  their  own  domestic  prob- 
lems. To  others,  it  has  become  the  focal 
point  towards  which  they  seek  to  divert 
those  forces  threatening  revolutionary 
change.  To  all  the  Arab  leaders,  Israel  has 
come  to  serve  as  a  means  of  uniting  a  peo- 
ple otherwise  deeply  rent  by  splits  and  As- 
sures. Hostility  towards  Israel  also  serves 
as  a  foil  for  their  frustrations  at  their  own 
inablliiy  to  reach  out  of  their  own  back- 
wardness. Ironically,  In  the  Middle  East, 
Israel  plays  the  same  role  that  the  Jews 
traditionally  played  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
serves  as  the  scapegoat  for  the  domestic  prob- 
lems of  the  society  in  which  It  lives.  Arab 
antagonism  Is  stimulated  and  su.stalned  for 
reasons  which  have  little  to  do.  intrinsically, 
with  Israel  lt.self.  For  their  own  reasons,  key 
groups  In  the  Arab  world  wish  to  maintain 
the  state  of  war  with  Israel.  They  need  the 
war  and  therefore  they  will  not  end  it;  and 
changes  threaten  and  beset  the  Arab  states, 
the  need  will  continue. 

Ultimately,  however,  as  the  process  of 
Arab  national  and  social  transformation  con- 
tinues, basic  stability  in  a  new  societal  con- 
text, will  come  to  the  Middle  East.  Once 
the  threat  of  internal  upheaval  is  past,  there 
will  no  longer  be  need  for  a  scapjegoat.  At 
that  point  the  present  posture  of  hostility 
and  Intransigence  of  the  Arab  states  can  be 
expected  to  dissolve,  and  compromises  on 
the  outstanding  Issues  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute  can  be  Implemented. 

While  the  ultimate  prospects  for  Arab- 
Israeli  coexistence  may  be  good,  the  Im- 
mediate prognosis  seems  to  Indicate  an  In- 
definite continuation  of  hostilities.  But 
though  the  Middle  East  today  presents  a 
basic  tlireat  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  the 
Issues  must  not  be  confused.  It  should  be 


clear  that  only  the  parties  directly  Involved 
in  a  p.irMcular  struggle  can  resolve  it.  Only 
the  United  Swites  can  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge, and  in  this  way  reduce  the  danger  of 
a  world  conflagration.  Only  the  Arabs  can 
ultlmitely  solve  their  own  Internal  dilem- 
mas— and  In  whatever  form  proves  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  Only  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
and  the  Israelis  can  ultimately  resolve  their 
conflict  In  a  form  that  wUl  be  nieaningful 
and  lasting  for  both  peoples. 

The  danger  is  that  the  wrong  issues  will 
be  settled  br  the  wrong  parties.  It  Is  danger- 
ous to  fight  a  proxy  war,  and  equally  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  to  Impose  a  proxy  peace, 
and  the  world  has  witnessed  both  In  the 
Middle  East  in  recent  months. 

The  solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
may  well  be  a  long-range  goal.  Great  pa- 
tience is  required,  as  well  as  the  realiza- 
tion that  eff'orts  to  force  a  settlement,  no 
matter  how  well-meaning,  could  actually 
prove  to  be  counterproductive.  The  world 
may  have  to  accept  the  fact  that  until  the 
Internal  conflicts  within  the  Arab  world  it- 
self are  resolved,  the  Arabs  will  not  be  ready 
to  make  peace  with  Israel.  Unpleasant 
though  this  fact  may  be,  it  can  be  accepted 
if  the  proper  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
the  situation:  first,  that  Israel  must  be  kept 
strong  enough  militarily  to  contain  the  Arab 
threat  until  such  time  as  the  Arabs  are 
ready  to  make  peace,  and  second,  that  the 
Great  Powers  must  act  effectively  to  remove 
the  Middle  East  from  the  global  confronta- 
tion In  which  they  are  engaged.  In  this  way, 
the  danger  that  the  Middle  East  holds  for 
the  world  as  a  whole  could  be  reduced,  and 
the  ultimate  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
the  area  could  be  allowed  to  evolve. 

It  is  essential  to  realize  that  the  very 
existence  of  Israel  and  Its  staggering  and 
continued  successes  have  been  a  traumatic 
experience  for  the  Arabs,  and  something  to 
which  '.hey  have  not  yet  been  able  to  adjust. 
The  Arabs  have  been  beset  by  turmoil  and 
have  been  tr>^ng  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
modern  world's  demands  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Katlonalism,  engulfing  the  Arab 
world,  led  the  Arabs  to  fault  their  own 
weakness  as  the  product  of  foreign  rule  and 
oppression.  The  triumph  of  the  movement 
of  national  lndep>endence  for  most  of  the 
Arab  states  came  after  World  War  II.  But 
with  Its  triumph  came  the  unpleasant  real- 
ization that  national  liberation,  without 
social  and  economic  transformation,  could 
not  solve  basic  national  or  social  problems. 

The  Arab  states  today  are  in  the  throes  of 
.social  upheaval,  economic  change  and  na- 
tional reorientation,  and  these  conflicts  and 
agonies  are  unceasing.  There  are  conflicting 
Ideologies,  antagor.istic  movements  and  op- 
posing nationalist  programs.  The  Arab  states 
are  contesting  for  power,  competing  for 
loyalties,  and  bitterly  hostile  to  one  another. 
The  Arab  world  Is  witnessing  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  traditional  society  and  Is  suffer- 
ing from  countless  problems  In  Its  uncertain 
path  towards  some  new  form  of  society.  The 
creation  of  Israel,  as  a  Jewish  state.  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  national  sensibilities  of  the 
Arab  world  at  a  time  when  it  is  still  groping 
for  the  form  its  own  national  identity  will 
take.  Israel's  emergence  as  a  modern.  West- 
ern state  is  a  challenge  to  the  sensibilities  of 
the  Arab  states  still  seeking  to  find  their 
own  path  to  modernity.  They  are  unable  to 
destroy  this  challenge  and  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept It. 

By  Its  very  nature,  modernization  Is  a  de- 
stabilizing process.  An  inevitable  byproduct 
is  great  Internal  dissension  and  unrest,  as  the 
existmg  social  and  political  structure  Is  split 
and  torn  oS,  made  vulnerable  to  groups 
competing  for  supremacy  and  power. 

It  Is  a  truism  that  the  ruling  elite  in  any 
society  seeks  first  and  foremost  to  remain 
In  power.  The  constant  struggle  with  Israel 
has  proved  a  useful  tool  to  the  present  lead- 
ership of  the  Arab  states  as  that  leadership 


seeks  to  preserve  Its  position  in  the  face  of 
rampant  instability. 

Hatred  of  Israel  also  serves  as  a  unifying 
factor  in  this  period  when  so  many  forces 
encourage  confrontation  and  dlsiutegratlon. 
The  consequence  of  the  struggle  with  Israel 
can  be  used  to  mask  domestic  failures,  or  to 
divert  threatened  revolution.  These  factors 
are  equally  valid  in  all  the  Arab  states.  Ir- 
respective of  the  social  system  In  power. 

In  the  traditional  Arab  societies,  the  main 
interest  is  to  stave  off  the  threatening  revo- 
lution. King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia,  thus, 
gives  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Palestinian 
guerrilla  groups,  although  these  groups  pro- 
claim themselves  to  be  dedicated  to  solve 
revolution  and  are  openly  co.itemptuous  of 
the  society  he  Is  trying  to  preserve.  Faisal 
knows,  however,  that  as  long  as  the  Palestin- 
ian guerrillas  continue  to  focus  all  radical 
interest  on  the  destruction  of  Israel,  they 
will  not  be  preoccupied  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  Saudi  regime.  Similarly,  Faisal  is  ready 
to  give  money  to  Egypt  to  enable  it  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  with  Israel.  The  longer 
Egypt  is  Involved  with  Israel,  the  less  is  the 
danger  that  some  form  of  Nasserism  will 
threaten  the  internal  stability  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  traditional  societies  then,  hav» 
a  vested  Interest  In  keeping  the  conflict  alive, 
lest  they  be  swept  away  In  the  social  revolu- 
tion which  would  Inevitably  follow  Its  con- 
clusion. 

For  the  so-called  radical  states,  the  prob- 
lem Is  more  complex.  It  Is  relatively  easy 
for  groups  seeking  change  In  the  traditional 
states  to  Identify  all  societal  ills  with  the 
ruling  class  and  to  be  convinced  that  over- 
throwing the  existing  social  order  would 
automatically  result  In  the  necessary  basic 
changes.  But  In  many  countries  the  "revolu- 
tion" occurred,  changes  were  made,  and  still 
the  basic  problems  remained.  The  radical 
states  thus  face  the  problem  of  satisfying  the 
expectations  which  their  revolutions 
awakened  but  have  not  been  able  to  fulfill. 
President  Nasser,  after  several  years  of  at- 
tempted reform  In  Egypt,  embarked  on  a 
program  of  foreign  adventurism.  Pan- Arab- 
Ism  and  war  with  Israel.  His  purpose  was,  in 
part,  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  people 
from  the  unfilled  hopes  of  the  revolution,  In 
part  to  seek  control  of  the  oil-rich  lands  In 
order  to  gain  the  financial  resources  neces- 
sary for  the  modernization  of  Egypt.  In  part 
to  And  a  so«pegoat  for  his  failures.  Israel 
still  serves  as  such  a  scapegoat  for  the  radical 
states,  which  are  beset  with  the  danger  of 
still  further  revolution. 

Israel.  In  short,  serves  to  maintain  the 
power  of  the  existing  elites  in  both  inter- 
Arab  and  Intra-Arab  disputes.  She  then 
must  pay  the  price  for  the  Instability  of  the 
Arab  world  In  whose  midst  she  finds  herself, 
and  the  price  Is  to  live  In  a  constant  state  of 
war. 

Underdeveloped  countries  are  not  only  ex- 
tremely conscious  of  their  own  Instabilities, 
but  hjrpersensitlve  to  any  allusion  of  their 
Inferlty  to  the  more  developed  nations  of 
the  world.  They  have  a  great  need  to  reassert 
constantly  their  status  of  full  equality  in  the 
world  of  modem  nation  states.  This  phenom- 
enon is.  to  an  extent,  universal.  Manv  have 
noted  the  seeming  impropriety  of  the  new 
states  of  Africa  and  Asia  which  have  limited 
sources  of  income  but  which  nonetheless 
spend  large  sums  on  questionable  profects. 
such  as  national  airlines  or  government 
buildings  or  chauffeured  limousines  for  their 
officials. 

Yet  these  projects  serve  to  bolster  their 
self-esteem  and  symbolize  their  equality  to 
the  ether  nations.  The  Arabs  tend  to  have 
the  same  sensitivity,  perhaps  particularly 
so  because  they  are  a  great  people  with  a 
great  history  and  a  justifiable  s€;.se  of  pride 
In  their  past  glory.  They  feel  bitter  towards 
the  West  In  general,  on  whose  past  imperial- 
ist rule  and  present  economic  exploitation 
they   blame   their  backwarcl..ess.   Mucli   like 
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other  underdeveloped  peoples,  they  relish 
any  opportunity  to  show  their  strength  vis- 
&-vls  the  Great  Powers,  and  react  negatively 
to  any  IndlcaUon  of  the  Inherent  weakness 
of  their  present  situation. 

This  is  why  the  Arab  world  was  so  pleased 
when  Nasser  "told  off"  the  United  States.  All 
Arabs  could  hold  their  heads  higher  when  the 
President  of  the  U.AJl.  Informed  the  Amer- 
ican government  that  it  could  "keep  Its 
aid."  Similarly  all  Arabs  could  vicariously 
participate  In  the  thrill  of  seeing  Nasser 
playing  off  the  Great  Powers  against  one  an- 
other throughout  the  late  50s  and  early  608. 
Not  Nasser  alone,  but  all  Arabs  rose  In  their 
own  esteem  at  the  sight  of  the  major  world 
leaders  arriving  to  woo  the  mighty  Nasser. 
The  central  role  of  Nasser  in  the  nonallgned 
bloc  also  was  noted.  While  much  of  this 
might  have  been  just  show,  the  show  Itself 
was  Important.  It  was  Important  psycho- 
logically. 

Equally  Important  to  the  Arabs  is  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  any  indication  of  their 
real  weakness  and  backwardness.  Israel,  by 
Its  very  success.  Is  a  constant  humiliation, 
a  constant  reminder  of  what  the  Arabs  are 
not — In  spite  of  all  their  hopes,  In  spite  of 
all  their  dreams,  in  spite  of  all  their  pre- 
tenses and  In  spite  of  all  the  self-deception 
and  self-delusions.  Israel  Is  a  scar  upon  their 
self-esteem  which  they  cannot  erase  and, 
therefore,  they  pretend  it  does  not  really 
exist.  For  this  reason  the  Arabs  have  made 
such  an  Important  point  of  ascribing  Israel's 
military  victories  to  Great  Power  Interven- 
tion: Soviet  support  In  194&-49,  British  and 
French  Intervention  In  1956,  and  the  great 
hoax  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Intervention  in 
1967.  If  the  Great  I^owers  had  really  been 
Involved,  then  the  Arab  defeats  would  be 
understandable.  To  the  Arabs,  public  accept- 
ance of  defeat  by  Israel  would,  of  necessity, 
be  public  confession  of  basic  weakness — and 
they  cannot  psychologically  overcome  this 
barrier. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Arabs  make  a  great 
issue  of  stating  they  will  not  negotiate  while 
their  land  Is  occupied.  Of  course,  as  many 
have  indicated,  this  Is  precisely  the  normal 
pattern  of  behavior,  followed  throughout 
history,  whenever  the  armed  forces  of  one 
state  defeat  those  of  another.  However,  If 
the  Arabs  succeed  (as  so  far  they  evidently 
have)  in  not  negotiating  directly  with  Israel, 
then  they  can  continue  to  maintain  they 
were  not  defeated. 

Arab  obsession  with  self-image  is  still 
crucial.  Israel,  by  its  physical  existence,  sim- 
ply does  not  allow  the  Arabs  to  live  in  the 
dream  world  to  which  they  have  become 
accustomed.  It  Is  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  real  world,  a  world  that  Is  too  painful 
for  the  Arabs  to  acknowledge.  Every  Israeli 
success  Is  an  Arab  humiliation.  Israel  has 
drained  the  swamps,  irrigated  the  deserts, 
Industrialized  the  land  and  educated  the 
people.  The  Arabs,  faced  with  these  same 
problems,  have  not  been  so  successful  In 
resolving  them.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  try 
to  explain  away  Israel's  success  than  to  rec- 
ognize Arab  weakness. 

The  Arabs  are  bitter  about  their  fate  and 
frustrated  by  their  Inability  to  solve  the 
profound  problems  which  beset  them.  They 
fear  the  West,  yet  stand  In  awe  of  its  tech- 
nology, power,  and  achievements.  To  them. 
Israel  represents  the  West.  The  Arabs  wish 
to  be  modern  and  yet  are  afraid  of  losing 
their  unique  Identity  If  they  modernize.  And 
Israel  represents  modernity  personified,  and 
with  a  unique  Identity  as  well.  Israel  repre- 
sents, in  short,  much  of  what  the  Arabs  as- 
pire to  become,  are  afraid  of  becoming,  wish 
to  become,  and  do  not  know  how  to  become. 

The  Arabs  have  constructed  a  terrible 
Image  of  Israel:  It  has  been  made  the  focus 
of  all  the  fears  and  frustrations  which  beset 
the  Arab  people.  As  their  difficulties  and 
frustrations  grow,  so  does  their  antagonism 
toward   the   Jewish   state.   To   many   Arabs, 


Israel  has  become  the  epitome  of  their  own 
Inferiority,  the  symbol  of  their  discontent, 
and  the  cause  of  all  their  problems.  Too 
many  have  made  of  Israel  a  test.  Identifying 
self-esteem  and  global  equality  with  their 
ability  to  destroy  the  symbol  of  their  current 
misfortunes — Israel. 

Therefore,  the  Arabs  do  not  wish  to  recog- 
nize Israel — or  to  negotiate  directly,  or  to 
sign  a  peace  treaty,  or  to  reach  any  kind  of 
meaningful  settlement.  They  view  such  a 
process  as  the  ultimate  humiliation  and  as 
the  unveiling  of  their  own  weakness.  The 
danger  to  the  Arab  states  Is  not  Israel  itself 
but  what  they  have  made  Israel  represent. 

With  the  modernization  of  the  Arab  world 
will  come  economic  changes  that  will  enable 
the  Arabs  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  own 
peoples.  When  the  Arabs  have  solved  their 
own  problems,  they  will  no  longer  need  to  re- 
sent the  achievements  of  Israel  When  their 
own  self-image  is  raised,  they  v.ill  no  longer 
feel  Inferior  to  Israel — or  envious.  Not  long 
ago  a  leading  advisor  to  Nasser  Indicated 
that  even  If  all  the  political  problems  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  UkAH.  were  settled, 
there  still  could  not  be  normal  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Why?  Because  given 
Israel's  economic  and  technological  superior- 
ity, It  could  easily  dominate  the  Arab  world. 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  Arabs  are 
secure  enough  In  their  own  ability  to  with- 
stand peaceful  competition  with  Israel,  such 
fears  will  no  longer  exist. 

When  Arab  nationalism  has  reached  its 
full  development  and  a  new  form  of  Arab 
national  entity  Is  created,  the  Arabs  will  no 
longer  see  Israel  as  a  threat  to  their  own 
Identity  as  Arabs.  It  Is  too  early  to  foretell 
whether  Pan-Arablsm  will  triumph  with  one 
united  Arab  State,  or  whether  the  alliance 
between  the  U.A.E.,  Libya,  and  Sudan  will 
turn  Into  a  new  union,  or  whether  a  Fertile 
Crescent  state  will  emerge.  As  long  as  Arab 
nationalism  is  In  flux,  Israel  is  seen  as  a 
major  block  to  the  achievement  of  Arab 
unity.  If  the  Egyptian  claim  to  Arab  leader- 
ship Is  stabilized,  then  Israel  will  no  longer 
appear  as  a  threat  to  Egypt's  ambitions  In 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Arab  world.  Once  the 
Arab  national  revolution  has  run  its  course, 
then  Israel  will  sink  back  to  its  true  perspec- 
tive: a  small  piece  of  territory  In  the  vast 
Arab  sea. 

Until  the  time  comes  when  Israel  no  longer 
Is  a  symbol  to  the  Arabs  but  just  a  country, 
no  solution  Is  really  possible  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute.  All  the  world  can  do  Is  try 
to  defuse  the  danger  which  this  dl-spute  en- 
tails. Israel  must  be  kept  militarily  strong 
so  the  Arab  states  cannot  destroy  her;  Israel 
must  be  kept  viable  until  the  time  comes 
when  the  Arabs  no  longer  need  to  destroy 
her. 

In  recent  years  the  growth  of  Palestinian 
nationalism  has  added  a  new  and  complicat- 
ing dimension  to  the  problem.  For  20  years 
the  Arab  states  used  the  Palestinians  as  a 
pawn  in  their  battle  wih  Israel.  The  defeat 
of  1967  led  to  action  by  Palestinians  Inde- 
pendent of  and  in  some  cases  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  host  Arab  states  In  which  they 
lived.  Whether  Palestinian  nationalism  need 
have  evolved  at  all  Is  questionable.  Had  the 
Arab  states  treated  the  population  displaced 
by  the  1948-49  war  with  the  magnanimity 
that  might  have  been  expected,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  refugees  could  have  been  solved 
with  the  Integration  of  these  people  among 
the  Arabs  In  the  U.AJI.,  Jordan,  Syria,  Leb- 
anon, and/or  Iraq.  By  keeping  them  separate, 
by  using  them  as  political  pawns,  and  foster- 
ing hatred  of  Israel  among  them,  the  Arab 
states  have  become  the  mldwlves  of  a  unique 
Palestlnlanlsm.  Today  there  Is  a  Palestinian 
nationality  which  demands  Its  self-determi- 
nation and  Its  own  homeland.  Most  probably 
this  demand  for  self-determination  is  as 
much  a  reaction  against  other  Arabs  who 
did  not  accept  them  as  equals  as  It  is  against 
Israelis  whom  they  blame  for  their  home- 
lessness. 


In  spite  of  the  seemingly  Intrskctable  prob- 
lem of  two  peoples  claiming  the  same  land, 
the  problem  of  the  Palestinians  could  also 
be  solved  if  there  were  readiness  to  seek  a 
true  solution,  rather  than  to  make  use  of 
the  difficult  situation.  Mandated  Palestine 
comprised  all  the  land  of  present  day  Israel 
and  Jordan  and  most  of  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  Israel  in  the  1967  war.  The  Arab 
refugees  have  not  lost  their  homeland — there 
never  was  a  Palestine.  An  Arab  Palestine  was 
envisioned  In  the  partition  plan  of  1947. 
Arab  opposition  to  this  plan  precluded  this 
state  from  being  created.  Actually,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Palestinians  today  are  still 
living  in  Palestine.  Many  of  them  have 
merely.  In  fact,  moved  from  one  section  of 
former  Palestinian  territory  to  another — 
some  within  the  West  Bank,  some  from  one 
side  of  the  Jordan  to  another.  All  this  terri- 
tory can,  however,  be  considered  part  of  the 
"Palestinian  homeland."  If  the  readiness  ex- 
isted, there  would  be  a  possibility  of  creat- 
ing an  Arab  Palestine  In  addition  to  a  State 
of  Israel. 

The  problem  remains  that  no  responsi- 
ble Palestinian  leadership  has  evolved  to  give 
expression  to  aspirations  of  the  j>eople.  The 
guerrilla  groups,  to  date  the  only  meaning- 
ful exponetit  of  Palestinian  nationalism,  de- 
naand  the  elimination  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
When  Palestinian  leaders  evolve  who  are 
ready  to  accept  a  solution  that  is  reasonable 
although  less  than  their  total  demands,  a 
territorial  compromise  can  be  reached  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  new  Palestine.  As  long 
as  Palestinian  nationalism  remains  only  In 
an  extremist  form  Its  demands  can  never  be 
achieved.  It  serves  only  to  exacerbate  an  al- 
ready dlflicult  problem.  Almost  all  the  na- 
tionalist movements  In  history  have  had  to 
compromise  on  their  maximalist  demands  In 
order  to  realize  and  legitimize  their  national 
asplratloiis.  This  was  true  of  Jewish  nation- 
alism, and  It  win  one  day  be  true  of  Pales- 
tinian nationalism. 

But  here  again,  only  time  and  change  will 
lead  to  the  necessary  results,  which  are  a 
prerequisite  for  coexistence  and  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Arabs  need  and  want  to  live  in  a  world 
of  illusion,  maintaining  their  stance  of  ha- 
tred of  Israel  and  perpetuating  their  hostil- 
ity. It  Is  only,  however,  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  have  enabled  the  Arabs  to 
continue  this  policy.  Without  the  Interven- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Arabs  viould 
lon^  since  have  had  to  come  to  terms  w'ith 
the  reality  of  the  Jewish  state  in  their  midst. 

A  differentiation  must  be  made  between 
the  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  means  and  tactics  it  Is  using 
to  aclileve  this  goal.  The  Soviet  Union  ex- 
ploits the  Arab  states'  resentment  of  the 
West,  and  enjoys  the  fruits  of  Arab  hatred 
of  years  of  colonial  misrule  and  economic  e:^- 
ploitatlon.  The  rising  Arab  intelligentsia  is 
especially  bitter  about  this  exploitation.  The 
Arabs  al50  blame  the  West  for  "imposing 
Israel  on  them"  and  for  supporting  the  Israel 
which  to  them  is  so  disastrous  a  symbol.  The 
Soviet  Union  makes  use  of  this  antipathy, 
but  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  o:ily  a  means 
to  a  much  greater  end:  control  of  the  entire 
Middle  East  and,  through  that  control,  a 
radical  shift  in  the  world  balance  cf  power. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is,  in  fact,  following  the 
traditional  pattern  that  other  great  powers 
have  utilized.  For  30  years.  Great  Britain 
made  use  of  Arab-Jewish  conflict  in  Palestine 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  its  position  In 
the  Middle  East.  French  policy,  dating  back 
to  before  the  1967  war,  has  been  to  support 
the  Arab  states  as  a  way  of  ensuring  In- 
creased French  Influence  In  an  area  from 
which  France  had  been  effectively  eliminated. 
None  of  the  Great  Powers  has  operated  in 
this  area  from  pure  motives,  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East  have  suffered  from 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  Great  Powers  has 
made  use  of  the  Middle  East  and  Its  prob- 
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lems  for  Its  own  selfish  ends.  Certainly  today 
the  problems  are  exacerbated  by  their  In- 
volvement. The  best  solution  for  the  Middle 
East,  though  unfortunately  an  illusory  one, 
would  be  for  the  Great  Powers  to  withdraw 
from  the  Middle  East.  Since  such  an  even- 
tuality Is  unlikely,  it  can  be  understood  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  any  other  Great  Power, 
would  seek  to  achieve  Its  own  national  in- 
terest to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Only  recently  It  might  have  been  argued 
that  the  basic  goal  of  Soviet  policy  was  pri- 
marily defensive:  to  get  the  West  out  of  areas 
where  it  has  been  well  entrenched  and  to 
keep  the  West  out  of  areas  where  It  has  al- 
ready been  exp>elled.  It  now  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Soviet  Union  has  embarked 
upon  a  strategy  that  seeks  preeminence  for 
itself  in  this  area.  As  a  result  of  its  present 
politics  It  could  gain  further  control  in  some 
of  the  radical  Arab  states,  perhaps  even  lead- 
ing to  eventual  sovietlzation.  The  Soviet 
Union  could  further  the  radlcalization  of 
some  Arab  states  (Jordan  and  Lebanon)  and 
work  towards  the  overthrow  of  those  states 
which  are  still  basically  pro-Western  (Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait) .  Continuing  to  make  use 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute,  with  all  the  tur- 
moil and  social  unrest  rampant  in  the  Arab 
world,  the  Soviet  Union  hopes  to  bring  about 
the  eventual  elimination  of  all  Western  in- 
fluence in  the  Middle  East  and  replace  it  with 
Soviet-supported  regimes. 

Should  this  goal  be  achieved  and  the  Soviet 
Union  attain  effective  control  of  the  Middle 
East,  it  would  then  be  in  a  greatly  strength- 
ened strategic  position  in  global  terms.  Eu- 
rope would  be  outflanked  and  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet  placed  in  a  moat  untenable  position. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to  exert  po- 
litical blackmail  on  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  both  of  which  are  dependent  on  Mid- 
dle East  oil. 

Effective  neutralization  of  these  areas 
would  result  In  the  VS.  being  forced  to  re- 
turn to  a  "fortress  America"  concept,  while 
the  effective  balance  of  power  in  the  world 
would  shift  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  stakes  are  high,  it  should  be 
understood,  that  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  is 
of  vital  interest  to  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  no  intrinsic  Interest 
in  the  merits  of  the  dispute  itself,  only  In 
prolonging  it  Indefinitely.  It  should  also  be 
noted  in  passing  that  while  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  really  Interested  in  the  destruction  of 
Israel  (since  this  would  remove  a  major  cause 
of  Arab  antipathy  to  the  West)  It  might  well 
be  prepared  to  tolerate  such  an  eventuality 
if  this  would  further  its  policy  of  seekmg 
basic  control  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

Hitherto,  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world 
has  rested,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
on  the  knowledge  that  each  of  the  two  Great 
Powers  would  be  prepared  to  act  if  the  funda- 
mental balance  were  challenged.  Today,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  embarked  upon  precisely 
such  a  fundamental  challenge  In  the  Middle 
East.  President  Nixon's  statement  of  July  1, 
1970  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  administra- 
tion recognized  the  challenge.  However. 
American  policy  in  the  past  year  has  not  been 
consistent  with  such  recognition,  and  Soviet 
policy  seems  to  have  been  predicated  on  the 
assumption  that  the  United  States  was  so 
Involved  In  Vietnam  and  so  torn  with  inter- 
nal tensions  that  it  would  not  stand  firm 
in  the  Middle  East.  America's  hesitancy  in 
supplying  arms  to  Israel,  as  one  example,  has 
seemed  to  confirm  such  an  analysis. 

In  fact,  the  Soviet  government  could  easily 
have  Interpreted  American  policy  as  seektog 
to  avoid  a  confrontation  at  all  costs.  If  a 
global  confrontation  is  to  be  avoided,  clear 
and  direct  action  by  the  United  States  must 
be  taken  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we  will  not.  as  President  Nixon  has  indicated, 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  complete 
domination  in  the  Middle  East.  The  issue  has 


really  nothing  to  do  with  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute  as  such.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  It  has 
done  periodically  since  World  War  n,  is  seek- 
ing control  of  an  area  basic  to  vital  U.S.  in- 
terests. Continuation  of  an  Indecisive  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  may  well  lead  to  an 
immediate  disaster  for  Israel,  but  the  ulti- 
mate disaster  will  be  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  such  good  use 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  because  It  has  no 
natural  links  that  would  enable  It  to  estab- 
lish effective  ties  with  the  Arab  world.  The 
natural  trading  partners  of  the  Arabs  are 
in  the  West.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  an  oil  and 
cotton  exporting  nation  and,  therefore,  it 
does  not  really  need  the  commodities  which 
are  the  leading  products  of  the  Middle  East. 
Its  ties  to  the  Arab  world,  then,  are  actually 
an  economic  liability.  The  Arab  states  need 
technological  assistance  to  help  them  over- 
come the  problems  Inherent  in  the  struggle 
for  modernization.  They  would  prefer  to  deal 
with  the  West,  which  has  more  to  offer  them 
In  terms  of  such  assistance.  Since  the  West 
needs  what  the  Arabs  produce  and  has  what 
the  Arabs  want,  logic  would  predict  that 
close  links  would  exist  between  the  Arab 
world  and  the  Western  nations.  It  Is  only  the 
Arab  antipathy  to  the  West  and  the  existence 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  which  enables 
the  Soviet  Union  to  overcome  these  natural 
drawbacks  and  establish  effective  ties  with 
the  Arab  states. 

Control  of  the  Middle  East  has  been  a  his- 
toric goal  of  the  Russian  state.  For  hundreds 
of  years,  Russian  leaders  have  dreamed  of 
reaching  the  Mediterranean  and  achieving 
warm  water  ports.  Throughout  the  19th  cen- 
tury a  prime  objective  in  British  foreign 
policy  was  to  block  Russia  from  this  goal. 
Through  their  relations  with  the  Arab  states, 
the  Russians  have  now  bypassed  Constanti- 
nople and  have  finally  achieved  the  goal  of 
establishing  themselves  In  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  Soviet  policy,  then,  can  be  seen  In  part 
as  a  continuation  of  a  basic  trend  which 
has  existed  over  long  periods  of  time. 

In  addition,  Soviet  Middle  Eastern  policy 
can  be  understood  in  terms  of  how  It  serves 
the  defensive  needs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
After  fighting  two  disastrous  wars  In  which 
It  lost  almost  50  million  people,  the  Soviet 
Union  emerged  from  World  War  II  deter- 
mined that  never  again  would  its  border 
lands  be  used  as  a  staging  area  for  potentially 
hostile  forces.  Eastern  Europe  was  therefore 
secured. 

Communist  victories  In  China  and  Soviet 
establishment  of  North  Korea  served  this 
purpose  in  Asia.  Only  In  the  Middle  East  did 
Russia  fail,  in  the  Immediate  aftermath  of 
World  War  II,  to  eliminate  potentially  anti- 
Soviet  regimes  from  along  its  borders. 

Therefore,  since  World  War  II  the  main 
goal  and  major  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Middle  East  has  been  to  eliminate  the 
presence  of  the  West  and  or  regimes  which 
tolerate  or  authorize  the  Western  presence 
In  this  area  so  vital  to  Russia's  security.  And 
Russian  policy  has  been  amazingly  con- 
sistent in  following  this  goal. 

Thus,  In  1947-48  Russia  supported  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  of  Israel  as  the 
best  means  to  eliminate  the  British  from 
Palestine.  British  Palestine,  at  that  time, 
was  the  single  greatest  Western  presence  In 
the  Middle  East.  Soon  after,  the  So -let  Union 
shifted  to  an  anti-Isrrel  policy  in  order  to 
get  the  British  out  of  Egypt  and  to  ingratiate 
Itself  with  the  Arab  peoples. 

There  ;s  nothing  contradictory  in  this  shift 
from  a  pro-Israel  to  a  vehemently  anti-Israel 
position.  The  goal  was  and  remains  the 
same — to  eliminate  the  Western  presence  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Soviet  Union  has  fol- 
lowed and  will  follow  whatever  techni  .ues 
are  best  suited  to  achieve  this  goal. 


The  United  States,  under  the  leadership  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles. 
Bought  to  replace  Great  Britain  and,  through 
the  Baghdad  Pact,  to  build  up  Iraq  as  an 
antl-communlst  bastion  along  the  "northern 
tier."  This  was  essential  to  his  effort  to  bring 
the  Middle  East  directly  Into  the  global 
policy  of  containing  communism.  It  was 
logical  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  respond  to 
this  attempt  to  thwart  its  policy,  this  chal- 
lenge to  Its  vital  security  Interests  as  It  saw 
them.  Establishing  links  with  Nasser  was 
the  means  selected  for  challenging  Dulles' 
efforts.  Given  the  history  of  Egyptian-Iraqi 
competition  for  supremacy  among  the  Arabs 
and  Egyptian  efforts  to  remove  vestiges  of 
British  domination,  Nasser  was  receptive  to 
the  Soviet  attempt.  Soviet  arms  cemented  the 
relationship — thus,  the  only  lasting  contribu- 
tion of  the  Dulles  policy  In  the  Middle  East 
was  to  make  It  a  major  front  of  the  cold  war. 
It  has  become  an  Increasmgly  Important  and 
volatile  front  of  this  war  ever  since. 

Since  their  main  Interest  Is  In  keeping  the 
West  out,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  prepared  to 
support  anti-Western  governments  even  if 
they  are  not  pro-Communist.  The  Soviet 
Union,  as  any  great  power,  seeks  to  advance 
its  own  national  Interests.  If  these  Interests 
coincide  with  the  interests  of  international 
communism,  that  is  an  additional  benefit. 
However,  the  national  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  predominant.  There  are  other  ex- 
amples of  the  Soviet  Union's  support  of  re- 
gimes which  take  militant  action  against 
local  communist  parties.  The  primary  goal  of 
Soviet  policy  in  the  Middle  East  today  is  not 
to  Install  communist  parties  In  power,  but 
rather  to  remove  any  Western  Influence  and 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the  return  of 
the  West  to  this  area.  This  goal  can  best  be 
served  by  supporting  and  assisting  radical 
regimes  In  several  of  the  Arab  states. 

For  the  past  15  years  Soviet  policy  In  the 
Middle  East  has  met  with  great  success.  This, 
however,  is  due  as  much  to  the  reaction  of 
the  West  to  the  Soviet  policy  as  it  is  to  any 
action  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken.  The  West 
has  supported  the  traditional  elites  in  too 
many  Arab  states  and.  therefore,  has  become 
overly  Identified  with  old  regimes  which  must 
be  changed  If  the  aspirations  of  the  Arab 
peoples  are  to  be  achieved.  The  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Arabs,  with  oil  companies 
taking  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  wealth 
for  their  own  profit,  has  furthered  this  antip- 
athy. Finally,  in  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  the 
West  has  been  Identified  with  the  State  of 
Israel,  which  the  Arabs  have  made  the  sym- 
bol of  their  own  weakness  and  humiliation. 
And,  Interestingly  enough,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  succeeded  In  making  most  of  the  Arabs 
forget  that  It,  even  more  than  the  United 
States,  supported  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Since  the  Arab-Isrt-ell  dispute  remains  to- 
day the  single  greatest  means  by  which  the 
Soviet  Union  strengthens  its  owii  position,  it 
has  no  Interest  in  ending  the  conflict.  Should 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  be  resolved,  much 
of  the  Arab  antipathy  to  the  West  might  dis- 
solve. This  would  result  in  Increased  trade 
between  the  Arabs  and  the  West  and  in 
strengthened  ties.  Soviet  influence  would  be 
limited  and  Soviet  hopes  of  eliminating  the 
West  would  be  blocked. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  fear  that  a  large- 
scale  return  of  Western  influence  would 
doom  to  failure  its  entire  policy  of  the  last 
25  years.  Peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states,  then,  would  go  directly  against  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  de- 
fines them. 

Only  two  factors  might  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  change  its  policy  and  give  up  the 
great  gains  which  it  foresees.  The  first  would 
be  firm  American  action,  since  the  Soviet 
Union  wishes  to  avoid  a  nuclear  confronta- 
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tlon.  It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
American  policy  to  date  has  not  Indicated 
that  degree  of  firmness  which  would  cause 
the  Soviet  Union  to  believe  that  America  is 
prepared  to  act,  If  necessary,  to  prevent 
further  Soviet  expansion. 

A  second  factor  that  might  change  Soviet 
poUcy  could  arise  out  of  the  potential  threat 
of  China.  Communist  China  has  been  mak- 
ing efforts  to  gain  control  over  the  Pales- 
tinian guerrlllaa.  Should  the  guerrillas  be- 
come effective  Chinese  agents  and  begin  to 
pose  a  real  threat  to  the  existing  Arab  regimes 
upon  whose  survival  the  Soviet  Influence 
rests,  then  the  Middle  East  might  become  a 
Chinese  sphere  and  the  southern  fiank  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  endangered.  There- 
fore, the  Soviet  Union  Is  Interested  In  limit- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  guerrillas,  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  be  controlled  by  the 
Arab  states.  Should  the  guerrilla  movement 
become  a  real  threat  to  the  Arab  regimes 
(except  for  Jordan,  In  whose  survival  the 
Soviet  Union  has  no  basic  Interest),  then  the 
Soviet  Union  might  act  to  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion before  these  regimes  collapsed  and  So- 
viet Influence  with  It. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  act  correctly, 
the  same  kind  of  balance  between  the  Great 
Powers  could  be  established  in  the  Middle 
East  as  has  been  established  in  Europe,  and 
the  danger  of  global  conflagration  eliminated. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are 
conducting  two-power  talks  on  the  Middle 
East,  which  is  good.  But  unfortunately,  they 
are  talking  about  the  wrong  subjects.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  only 
effectively  agree  upon  Issues  which  they  con- 
trol. They  should  be  discussing  a  guarantee  of 
noninvolvement  in  any  new  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict, since  that  is  what  they  are  most  con- 
cerned about.  They  might  also  discuss  means 
of  stabilizing  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  until 
such  time  as  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  pre- 
pared to  use  Us  Influence  to  encourage  a 
meaningful  settlement.  If  the  danger  Is  the 
escalation  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  into  a 
Great  Power  confrontation  then  this  is  the 
danger  that  has  to  be  met.  Any  attempt  to 
force  a  solution  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
itself  would,  of  necessity,  be  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, since  only  a  basic  change  in  the  Arab 
attitude  wotUd  permit  such  a  solution. 

The  realistic  options,  then,  allow  us  to  out- 
line an  American  pollcj-  which  would  signal 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States  Is 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  which  the 
Soviet  bid  for  supremacy  portends.  Once  this 
Is  done,  Israel  should  be  kept  militarily 
strong  enough  to  offset  the  Arab  threat  until 
such  time  as  the  Arabs  are  prepared  to  live 
In  peace. 

As  to  speciflcs,  it  serves  little  purpose  to 
talk  at  length  about  various  possible  ways 
of  solving  the  outstanding  Issues  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute.  Most  of  the  Issues  could  eas- 
ily be  resolved  if  there  were  readiness  to  seek 
solutions. 

The  question  of  Israel's  security,  for  exam- 
ple, could  be  solved  through  demilitarization 
of  the  Slnal  and  some  special  arrangements 
for  the  Sharm  al  Sheikh.  The  Golan  heights 
could  be  effectively  demilitarized.  Most  of 
the  West  Bank  could  be  returned.  A  new 
state  might  be  established,  either  Instead  of 
or  In  addition  to  the  existing  state  of  Jordan, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  Palestinian  people.  Given  human  In- 
genuity, arrangements  could  be  made  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  Jerusalem  (which  no- 
body wants  divided  again)— and  stUl  provide 
for  the  religious  interests  concerned  with  the 
city.  The  refugee  problem  could  be  solved 
through  the  repatriation  of  some  and  the 
resettlement  of  others,  all  within  the  borders 
of  what  was  once  Palestine.  These  issues,  as 
already  indicated,  are  but  a  reflection  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  dispute  and  not  Its  cause.  When 
the  Arabs  are  prepared  to  live  at  peace  with 
Israel,  these  problems  will  be  settled.  It 
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might  also  be  noted  that  the  United  Nations 
can  play  only  a  limited  role  in  any  such 
settlement.  When  the  Arabs  are  prepared  to 
live  with  Israel,  the  two  sides  will  not  need 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  them  together. 
And  as  long  as  the  Arabs  are  not  prepared 
to  live  with  Israel,  no  army  the  United  Na- 
tions can  form  Is  large  enough  to  make  them 
do  so. 

It  also  serves  little  purpose  to  wax  euphoric 
over  the  great  potential  which  lies  in  wait 
for  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  once 
peace  is  attained.  It  is  true  that  economic 
relations,  scientific  exchange  and  various 
kinds  of  technical  assistance  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  area.  Sim- 
ilarly, one  day,  there  might  be  economic  con- 
federation and  perhaps  even  political  confed- 
eration. Involving  Isrtiel  and  the  Arab  states. 
Only  time,  however,  can  bring  this  about. 
To  talk  of  a  blnatlonal  state  is  the  height 
of  ludlcrousness.  In  the  best  of  cases,  there 
are  tremendous  problems  in  any  blnatlonal 
state.  Given  the  animosity  and  mistrust 
which  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  has  engen- 
dered, a  blnatlonal  state  Is  simply  Impossible. 
The  truth  is,  alao,  that  the  only  blnatlonal 
state  the  Arabs  would  be  ready  to  accept 
is  one  in  which  the  Jews  were  second-class 
citizens  in  an  Arab  Palestine.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  "democratic  secular  Pales- 
tine" that  the  Arab  guerrillas  have  been 
espousing.  It  is  a  guise  behind  which  large 
numbers  of  Jews  would  be  eliminated  and 
the  remnants  would  remain  as  a  "tolerated" 
minority  In  an  Arab  land.  The  Arab  peoples, 
like  so  many  other  peoples,  have  suffered 
from  a  by-product  of  nationalism — the  mis- 
treatment of  national  and  religious  minori- 
ties. Whatever  the  ultimate  relations  between 
the  Israelis  and  Arabs  in  the  Middle  East. 
be  they  political,  economic  or  cultural,  they 
wUl  be  meaningful  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  come  about  as  the  culmination  of  a 
natural  process  of  evolution.  They  cannot  be 
imposed  from  outside. 

The  Middle  East  Is  beset  by  many  complex 
problems.  Attempts  at  forcing  solutions  to 
these  problems,  no  matter  how  well  meaning, 
could  be  disastrous.  Only  the  parties  to  the 
confilct  can  solve  the  issues  of  the  confilct. 
Only  the  United  States  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  the  Arabs 
can  solve  the  problems  which  beset  them  in 
a  way  which  they  would  accept.  Only  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  concern  them.  The  world  must 
learn  that  certain  problems  may  prove  to  be 
Insoluble  and  that,  therefore,  the  dangers 
which  these  problems  present  to  the  world 
must  be  avoided  while  the  search  for  long- 
term  solutions  continues.  This  will  no  doubt 
be  the  fate  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  It 
can  and  must  be  defused  and  stabilized.  But 
only  with  time  and  basic  changes  can  it  be 
trulv  solved. 


THE  DISMANTLING  OP  OEO 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
wake  of  Judge  Jones'  injunction  to  stop 
the  dismantling  of  OEO,  we  should  pause 
and  take  a  hard  look  at  the  facts.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  an  issue  of  vital  im- 
portance to  so  many  of  our  citizens  has 
been  debated  in  highly  emotional  tones. 
While  it  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
public  relations  which  accompanied  the 
shift  in  OEO  policy  hit  an  all  time  low, 
the  Congress,  nevertheless,  has  the  Job 
of  making  a  dispassionate  evaluation  of 
what  the  agency  has  done  and  what 
should  have  been  expected  of  it.  We  must 
decide  how  the  taxpayer's  dollar  may 
best  be  used  in  order  to  give  the  less 
fortunate  the  most  help  we  can  afford. 


Theoretically,  this  evaluation  should 
not  be  difBcult.  For  once  the  Congress 
finds  itself  in  a  i>osition  where  two  of  its 
aims — protection  of  the  budget  and  pro- 
tection of  society's  less  fortunate  peo- 
ple— involve  the  same  actions.  Wasting 
the  poor's  money  hurts  the  poor  most. 
But  we  must  avoid  emotional  arguments 
and  use  facts  and  audits  if  we  are  to  ac- 
complish anything.  First,  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  the  way  in  which  OEO  was 
intended  to  operate  in  the  first  place. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
said  that  OEO  was  to  determine,  primar- 
ily by  research,  which  new  and  experi- 
mental   programs    would    work.    When 
projects  were  considered  "mature  and 
successful"  they  were  to  be  transferred 
to  an  appropriate  agency  for  continu- 
ance. There  were  no  loud  cries  in  1967 
when  the  Head  Start  program  was  trans- 
ferred to  HEW.  Although  Head  Start  has 
since  been  fimded  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  HEW.  The  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Act  also  provided  for  the  transfer 
of  individual  units  as  well  as  entire  pro- 
grams. In  1969,  a  number  of  health  pro- 
grams went  to  HEW  as  they  were  then 
considered  "mature."  A  program  benefit- 
ing the  aged  was  also  considered  viable 
and  was  transferred  to  social  security. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  spinoff  concept 
is  not  hard  to  comprehend,  previous  OEO 
Director  Phillip  V.  Sanchez  found  con- 
siderable difBculty  explaining  it  to  those 
who  could  not  or  would  not  understand 
the  theory.  The  office  as  it  was  originally 
conceived  was  intended  to  avoid  pre- 
cisely that  duplication  which  later  be- 
came typical  of  it. 

Two  further  misimderstandings  led  to 
the  current  confusion.  OEO's  programs 
were  originally  considered  as  pilots  and 
one  of  its  primary  functions  as  research. 
Any  legitimately  operating  agency  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  do  research,  will. 
necessarily  come  up  with  a  significant 
number  of  failures.  Their  identification 
not  only  lends  the  agency  credibility,  but 
protects  the  proper  recipients  of  poverty 
money.  Weeding  out  failures  is  as  im- 
portant as  establishing  the  good  pro- 
grams and  the  identification  of  either 
should  certainly  not  be  held  against  the 
agency  doing  the  research.  But  OEO  fol- 
lowed Parkinson's  law  instead  of  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Act's  mandate,  be- 
came institutionalized  and  failed  in  its 
object  of  selectivity,  in  the  interest  of 
building  a  bureaucracy. 

In  my  opinion,  the  administration 
might  have  clarified  its  intent  by  taking 
a  more  positive  approach  to  OEO.  Con- 
gratulating the  agency  on  graduating 
some  of  its  programs  to  lasting  status 
might  have  eliminated  the  furor  that 
ensued  when  poor  ones  were  criticized. 
But  regardless  of  the  tone  in  which  peo- 
ple speak,  we  must  still  listen  to  what 
they  say.  Probably  the  best  place  to  look 
for  a  dispassionate  analysis  of  OEO's 
working  methods  is  in  the  GAO  report, 
"The  Need  for  More  Effective  Audit  Ac- 
tivities." Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
include  a  few  exerpts  from  this  publica- 
tion in  addition  to  some  of  OEO's  find- 
ings at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarlcs.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Senators  will 
read  them  and  be  guided  by  the  GAO's 
analysis. 
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Many  people  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  phase  out  of  OEO  as  a  funding 
vehicle.  Others  are  worried  about  the 
propriety  of  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion without  congressional  approval. 
While  congressional  responsibility  is  as 
important  to  me  as  to  is  to  other  Sen- 
ators, I  am  afraid  that  if  we  limit  our- 
selves to  this  aspect  of  the  argument 
we  are  guilty  of  the  same  callousness 
toward  the  poor,  as  those  at  the  other 
extreme  who  use  Federal  funds  for  overt 
political  activity  or  illegal  personal  uses. 
The  recipients  of  our  poverty  dollars 
should  have  first  priority  in  our  consid- 
erations. It  is  important  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  professional  poverty 
parasites  and  the  poor  themselves.  Most 
of  those  who  happen  to  have  less  than 
others  are  not  looking  for  perpetual  sup- 
port from  an  unseen  sugar  daddy  in 
Washington.  They  see  their  positions 
as  temporarj-  and  themselves  as  ne«;ding 
only  the  right  kind  of  help  in  order  to 
join  the  economic  mainstream  and  earn 
their  own  livings.  Self-reliance  and  dig- 
nity which  are  ircompatible  with  the 
former  point  of  view  are  certainly  con- 
sonant with  the  latter.  President  Nixon 
recognized  this  when  he  said  that  people 
should  help  themselves.  Some,  whether 
malicioasly  or  innocently,  have  inter- 
preted that  to  mean  that  the  Nation's 
poor  should  fend  for  themselves,  ignored 
by  others. 

But  this  is  precisely  what  he  does  not 
mean.  By  these  words  the  President  is 
acknowledging  that  desire  we  all  have  to 
be  our  own  masters.  And  if  we  happen  to 
be  recipients  of  poverty  money  we  want 
to  be  masters  of  that  too.  This  means  that 
we  do  not  want  it  paid  out  to  people  who 
sit  behind  desks  and  order  us  around. 
We  do  not  want  it  put  into  fancy  offices 
and  underworked  stafifs.  We  do  not  want 
it  filtered  through  an  endless  succession 
of  middle  men.  It  has  been  argued  that 
without  OEO  we  will  have  riots.  Con- 
versely then,  these  people  see  OEO  as  a 
pacification  program.  This  statement 
borders  on  slander.  People  seeking  to 
participate  in  economic  development  do 
not  want  to  be  pacified.  They  want  wcrk. 
OEO's  purpose  Is  to  find  ways  to  p  o- 
vide  that  work.  But  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  OEO  programs  have  been 
doing  a  good  job  of  keeping  the  poor 
poor.  The  purpose  of  OEO  was  not  to 
initiate  handouts,  for  handouts  alone 
perpetuate  poverty,  but  to  provide  seed 
money  to  generate  development,  and  in- 
creasingly to  involve  the  private  sector, 
as  the  programs  progressed  and  became 
stable.  OEO  on  an  overall  basis  has  not 
come  up  with  an  acceptable  mobilization 
rate.  Properly  managed  seed  money  is  ex- 
pected to  generate  many  times  its  own 
amount.  Ten  to  20  dollars  per  seed  dol- 
lar would  indicate  a  normally  successful 
project.  Bu*  OEO's  return  has  been  only 
80  cents  on  the  dollar :  75  percent  of  that 
is  Government  cash,  85  percent  of  which 
has  gone  to  staff  salaries  and  adminis- 
trative expen.ses.  There  is  a  certain  ob- 
vious lojic  then,  to  the  transferral  of  the 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  pro- 
gram, manpower  and  labor  force  partici- 
pation, and  the  Job  Corns  to  the  Labor 
Etepartment,  as  there  is  in  removal  of 
alcohol,  drug  abuse,  family  planning, 
health  services,  and  Indian  programs  to 


HEW,  and  the  Housing  R.  &  D.  activities 
to  HUD.  The  summary  departure  of  these 
programs  prior  to  their  maturity  is  prob- 
ably the  only  way  to  save  them  in  terms 
of  doing  the  poor  any  real  good. 

Another  bone  of  contention  is  the 
transfer  of  the  CAA's  to  local  control. 
While  there  may  be  a  certain  initial  dif- 
ficulty in  assigning  priorities,  local  con- 
trol would  be  a  great  help  in  assuring 
responsibility  of  the  program  to  those 
whom  it  is  designed  to  serve.  "No  more 
inaccessible  bureaucrats  in  Washington," 
should  be  more  of  a  rallying  cry  than  a 
tragedy.  Any  local  ofiBcials  unwilling  or 
unable  to  accept  the  responsibilities  in- 
volved would  presumably  be  replaced. 

The  facts  which  follow  explain  the  par- 
ticular abuses  of  which  the  GAO  foimd 
the  OEO  guilty.  In  the  face  of  them  it 
apepars  that  the  demobilization  of  OEO 
was  a  courageous  act.  And  I  suppose  that 
courage  will  be  required  as  long  as  the 
transfers  are  publicized  and  the  abuses 
are  not.  Those  responsible  for  the  em- 
phasis seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
poor  are  the  most  helpless  against  these 
abuses,  most  subject  to  the  political 
whims  of  those  handling  the  money,  and 
utterly  without  recourse  if  administra- 
tors are  incompetent  or  unfair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  material  I  have  previously 
referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Community    Action    Program    A    Scandal- 
Ridden  Disaster  That  Has  Failed 

("This  Is  the  essential  fact:  The  govern- 
ment did  net  know  what  It  was  doing." — 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  writing  In  his  book  about 
the  Commxuilty  Action  Program,  "Maximum 
Feasible  Misunderstanding.") 

Since  1964  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  over  $2.8  billion  for  Community  Action 
operations.  While  some  Individual  "success" 
stories  exist,  there  are  many  more  failures. 

More  Important,  there  Is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies (C.AA)  have  moved  significant  numbers 
of  people  out  of  poverty.  That,  basically,  Is 
why  Federal  money  for  Community  Action 
progr.ims  is  being  ended. 

In  addition,  a  whopping  80  percent  of  all 
Community  Action  money  Is  spent  on  Head- 
quarters saKiries  and  overhead  expenses — 
o.ily  20  percent  of  the  money.  If  even  that, 
ever  makes  Us  way  to  the  poor. 

The  Community  Action  Program  has  been 
riddled  with  scandals.  Examples: 

la  Harlem,  Montana,  a  local  attorney  who 
was  the  city  attorney  of  another  community 
received  a  $20,000  salary  as  a  "tourism 
specialist." 

In  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  an  employee 
rented  a  house  to  the  project  for  $383  a 
month.  He  was  buying  It  for  $128  a  month 
on  a  VA  loan.  A  member  of  the  CAA  board 
of  directors  rented  another  house  to  Head 
Start  for  $225  a  month.  He  was  paying  $55 
a  month  to  a  realty  Arm  for  It. 

In  Las  Vegas.  New  Mexico,  the  CAA  orga- 
nization provided  the  organization  for  a 
partisan  election  race  by  the  group's  board 
chairman,  and  the  executive  director  used 
staff  members  to  work  on  his  personal  resi- 
dence with  materials  he  charged  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  a  community 
action  employee  and  director  were  convicted 
of  being  part  of  an  auto  theft  ring. 

In  Canton,  Ohio,  the  project  purc*iased 
lumber  from  a  firm  owned  by  a  b,->ard  direc- 
tor. One  full-time  staff  member  hired  his 
daughter  at  $300  a  month. 


In  Oklahoma,  a  regional  project  purchased 
a  $39,500  building  from  the  brother  of  one  of 
the  project  lawyers.  Six  months  earlier,  the 
property  had  been  appraised  at  $15,200. 

In  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  a  project 
attorney  used  project  letterhead  to  boost  tlie 
circulation  of  an  underground  newspaper  In 
which  he  had  an  interest. 

In  Nassau,  New  York,  all  project  employees 
who  declln?d  to  participate  In  a  "March  on 
Washington"  were  fired. 

In  San  Juan,  Texas,  employees  were  re- 
quired to  kick  back  part  of  their  salaries  to 
the  unemployed  board  president.  Local  at- 
torneys were  hired  for  hefty  retainers  while 
they  worked  full  time  In  other  organizations. 
Meanwhile,  the  board  of  directors  did  not 
meet  for  an  18-month  period  and  there  was 
no  evidence  that  any  poor  people,  black  or 
white,  ever  received  any  services. 

In  Scottsburg,  Indiana,  an  executive  direc- 
tor chartered  a  private  aircraft  for  personal 
use  and  delivered  contract  work  to  a  relative. 
In  Yakima.  Washington,  OEO-funded  em- 
ployees engaged  In  confrontations  with  school 
authorities  and  also  engaged  in  labor  organ- 
izing and  strike  picketing,  all  during  working 
hours. 

In  Jerssy  City,  New  Jersey,  the  project  was 
captured  by  the  Black  Panther  Party  which 
used  the  organization's  funds  to  spread  hate 
literature  and  provide  ball  bonds  for  party 
members  arrested  on  criminal  charges.  In- 
cluding the  bombing  of  police  precinct 
houses. 

In  Grants,  New  Mexico,  the  program  paid 
for  dentures  for  the  wife  of  the  community 
action  board  chairman,  among  other  unusual 
expenses. 

In  York.  Pennsylvania,  CAA  staff  members 
were  the  subjects  of  active  narcotics  in- 
vestigation by  the  local  police  and  an  as- 
sociate director  was  convicted  of  attempting 
arson,  being  apprehended  with  a  fire-bomb 
at  a  school. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  CAA  board  chair- 
man was  convicted  of  firebomblng,  as  the 
leader  of  atx  arson  gang  that  fired  at  least 
seven  major  structures. 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  the  only  people  who 
have  gained  from  the  Community  Action 
Program  are  the  professional  poverty  czars 
who  have  mana5ed  to  get  fat  at  the  Federal 
trough  while  pocr  people  are  brazenly  ex- 
ploited by  these  modern-day  money  changers. 
There  Is  no  more  Justification  for  this  scan- 
dal-ridden, no-result  program.  The  burden 
of  proof  is  on  those  who  wish  to  continue  it. 
In  our  evaluation  we  (1)  audited  the 
operations  of  selected  grantees  and  deter- 
mined whether  the  findings  revealed  by  our 
audits  had  been  reported  in  the  independent 
public  accountants'  reports  and  (2)  ex- 
amined the  disposition  of  expenditures 
questioned  and  the  actions  taken  to  correct 
Internal  control,  accounting  system,  and 
other  deficiencies  reported  In  the  Independ- 
ent public  accountants'  reports. 

About  60  percent  of  over  1,000  audit  re- 
ports on  grantee  operations  issued  in  fisca 
year  1970  reported  no  major  accounting  sys- 
tem or  Internal  control  deficiencies.  We  se- 
lected 27  reports  from  this  group  for  our 
review. 

Of  the  27  public  accountants'  reports,  17 
did  not  disclose  what  we  believe  were  sig- 
nificant deficiencies  In  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  OEO  grantees.  Some  public  account- 
ants informally  reported  such  deficiencies  to 
their  grantee-clients  rather  than  Including 
them  in  their  formal  audit  reports.  Also, 
some  public  accountants  were  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  OEO's  special  audit  require- 
ments covering  compliance  with  grant  con- 
ditions and  allowability  of  costs.  We  consid- 
ered only  those  grantees  which  had  an  audit 
report  showine  no  adverse  comments  on 
their  financial  operations  (unqualified  opin- 
ion) and  which  had  received  a  favorable 
opinion  on  their  accounting  systems  and  In- 
ternal controls. 
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DEFICIENCIES      IN      ACCOrNTINC      STSTEMS      AND 
CONTROLS  NOT  DISCLOSED  IN  AUDIT  REPORTS 

Of  the  27  grantees.  17  had  been  operating 
with  what  we  considered  to  be  significant  de- 
ficiencies m  their  accounting  systems  and/ 
or  internal  controls  that  had  not  bee.i  re- 
ported in  the  public  accountants'  audit  re- 
ports. Some  of  the  matters  described  in  this 
report  dealing  with  w;rk  done  by  public  ac- 
countants could  not  be  accepted  as  adequate 
professional  performance  by  public  account- 
ants. 

The  deficiencies  1  icUided  Inadequate  co.i- 
trols  over  cash,  payroll,  travel  expense,  pro- 
curement, consultant  5ervic?s,  and  pr;perty. 
In  two  cases,  misappropriations  of  fui.ds  had 
occurred  which  .vere  traceable  to  deficiencies 
In  their  rejpective  grantees'  management 
control.s. 

The  public  accountants  had  known  of  some 
of  the  deficiencies.  Including  the  two  cases 
of  mlsappropriatloiiS.  and  had  discussed  them 
with  employees  of  the  graiitees.  We  found  no 
evidence  that  the  public  accountants  had 
-.loted  certal:i  other  deficiencies  revea'.ed  by 
our  review.  In  several  cases  we  were  u;iab!e 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  accountants' 
findings  or  scope  of  work  because  they  did 
not  prepare  or  retain  workpapers  showing  the 
nature  and  extent  cf  the  audit  work  done. 
The  OEO  audit  guide  requires  that  such 
matters  as  defalcations,  thefts,  cr  other 
Irregularities  be  immediately  reported  and 
that  Information  on  them  be  Included  in  the 
accountants'  audit  reports. 
Case  I 

A  grantee  agency  In  Iowa,  whose  CPA  had 
reported  an  adequate  accounting  system  and 
alequate  Internal  controls,  had  been  op- 
erating v/ith  several  serlovis  deficiencies  in 
controls  over  funds  and  In  personnel,  travel, 
and  procurement  practices. 

We  found  that  blank  checks  were  belni; 
stored  in  an  unlocked  desk  drawer,  and 
facsimile  signature  check-signing  machine 
was  not  being  controlled.  This  enabled  one 
employee  to  m.ke  unauthorized  payments  to 
hlinself  annuntlng  to  S7.035  during  a  7- 
m:nth  period.  Of  this  sum,  66.565  was  re- 
corder! as  salary  advances  and  $470  as  travel 
advances.  The  grantee's  board  of  directors 
Initiated  action  to  recover  the  unauthorized 
advances  after  the  grantee's  bookkeeper,  who 
had  discovered  them,  had  brought  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  executive  director; 
about  17  months  later  all  the  unauthorized 
advances   had   been   recorded   as   recovered. 

The  CPA  firm  was  aware  of,  and  h\d  dis- 
cussed with  grantee  officials,  the  unauthor- 
ized advances  and  had  recommended  that 
the  employee  be  discharged.  Officials  of  the 
firm  Informed  us  that  the  audit  report  did 
not  disclose  these  matters  because  complete 
disclosure  of  all  facts  had  been  made  to 
their  grantee-client  and  corrective  action 
had  been  premised.  They  said  that  mention- 
ing these  matters  in  the  audit  report  might 
cause  OEO  to  terminate  the  funding  cf  the 
grantee,  which  in  their  opinion,  would  re- 
sult In  an  Injustice  to  the  community. 

In  addition  to  noting  the  lack  of  time  and 
attendance  and  letve  records  for  some  em- 
ployees, we  noted  that  (1)  employees  were 
being  granted  compensatnry  time  In  excess 
of  the  amount  of  leave  that  they  had 
earned,  (2)  salary  increases  were  being 
granted  to  emoloyees  in  excess  of  the  20- 
percent  limitation  in  OEO  regulations  and 
without  the  required  OEO  waiver.  (3)  pur- 
chases were  not  properly  controlled  because 
purchase  orders  either  were  not  prepared  or 
were  prepared  after  the  purchases  had  been 
made,  and  (4)  a  significant  number  of  travel 
payments  were  made  which  were  not  sup- 
ported by  travel  vouchers. 

The  CPA  Informed  us  that  he  was  aware 
of.  but  had  not  formally  reported,  the  above 
weaknesses.  Tlie  CPA  firm  Informed  us  that 
Its  report  had  qualified  the  adequacy  of  the 
Internal  control  system  and  had  enumerated 
the  weaknesses:  however,  OEO  advised  the 


firm  that  It  had  to  state  that  the  system 
was  generaUy  adequate  unless  It  believed  the 
system  was  totally  Inadequate.  Although  the 
CPA  Informed  us  that  he  had  enumerated 
weaknesses  In  his  report,  our  review,  as  de- 
scribed above,  revealed  a  number  of  serious 
deficiencies  that  were  not  commented  on 
In  his  audit  report. 

Case  II 

A  CPA  firm's  audit  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  a  grantee  agency  In  Texas  stated 
that  the  grantee's  accounting  system  and 
internal  controls  were  adequate  and  that 
no  significant  weaknesses  requiring  correc- 
tive action  were  noted. 

In  our  review  of  the  grantee's  financial 
operations,  we  noted  other  deficiencies  which 
we  beliive  should  have  been  disclosed  In  the 
audit  report:  (1)  no  time  and  attendance 
records  were  kept  on  salaried  employees,  (2) 
no  records  were  maintained  on  employees' 
leave  earned  or  used,  (3)  OEO's  limitation  on 
starting  salaries  of  grantees'  employees  was 
not  complied  with,  (4)  written  purchase  or- 
ders were  not  prepared  and  vendor  Invoices 
were  paid  without  evidence  that  the  goods 
had  been  received,  and  (5)  property  records 
were  not  maintained. 

The  public  accountant  told  us  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  above  conditions  but  that  he 
did  not  consider  them  reportable  deficien- 
cies. He  stated  that  his  management  letter 
opinion,  indicating  an  adequate  accounting 
system  and  adequate  Internal  controls,  did 
not  refiect  actual  conditions.  He  told  us,  how- 
ever, that.  If  he  had  reported  to  OEO  that 
the  grantee's  records  were  not  In  an  audit- 
able  condition.  OEO  probably  would  have  di- 
verted program  funds  to  hire  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  correct  accounting  weaknesses, 
which  he  felt  would  have  hurt  the  program. 

Case  III 
A  CPA  firm  reporting  on  the  activities  of  a 
grantee  agency  in  California  stated  that  the 
accounting  system  and  internal  controls  were 
adequate.  No  deficiencies  were  reported  and 
no  costs  were  questioned  in  the  audit  report. 
Our  review  covering  the  same  period  dis- 
closed numerous  deficiencies  that  the  audi- 
tor should  have  reported  in  the  management 
letter.  These  Included: 

Personnel  Practices 

1.  About  20  percent  of  the  employees' 
leave  records  were  not  being  maintained  on  a 
current  basis. 

2.  No  personnel  records  were  maintained 
for  part-time  employees;  their  salaries  were 
Charged  to  miscellaneous  expense. 

3.  The  grantee  had  not  complied  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  requirement  that 
Federal  Income  and  social  security  taxes  be 
withheld  from  wages  paid  to  employees. 

4.  Employees  were  granted  compensatory 
time  In  lieu  of  overtime  without  specific  ap- 
proval or  generally  without  showing  the 
reason  for  working  the  additional  hours. 

Travel  Practices 

1.  Written  travel  authorization  were  not 
used  In  conjunction  with  out-of-town  travel. 

2.  Travel  advances  were  charged  directly 
to  expense  with  no  further  accounting  un- 
less the  employees'  expenses  exceeded  the 
advance.  In  which  case  expense  vouchers 
would  be  prepared  to  Justify  additional  reim- 
bursements. 

3.  Per  diem  was  determined  on  a  basis 
other  than  the  quarter-day  required  by  the 
Standardised  Government  Travel  Regula- 
tions which  apply  to  OEO  grantees. 

Procurement  and  Property  Control  Practices 

1.  Purchase  orders  were  not  consistently 
used  and,  when  used,  were  not  forwarded  to 
the  accounting  section  to  vouch  vendor  In- 
voices. 

2.  A  significant  number  of  vendors'  in- 
voices were  paid  without  evidence  that  the 
goods  had  been  received. 

3.  Property  records  to  control  and  account 
for  nonexpendable  equipment  were  not 
maintained  on  a  current  basis. 


Contracting  Practices 

1.  No  records  were  maintained  showing 
the  basis  for  selecting  a  particular  contractor 
or  determining  his  fees. 

2.  Contracts  awarded  by  the  agency  were 
not  specific  about  the  scope  of  the  services 
to  be  provided  or  the  payment  terms. 

The  public  accountant  informed  us  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  personnel  and  con- 
tracting practices  mentioned  above  and  that, 
although  he  was  generally  aware  of  the  travel, 
procurement,  and  property  control  practices, 
he  did  not  believe  that  they  warranted 
reporting.  He  also  said  that  be  bad  discussed 
the  property  control  deficiency  with  the 
grantee's  fiscal  manager. 

The  public  accountant's  workpapers  did 
not  show  that  any  tests  or  reviews  of  the 
grantee's  financial  operations  had  been  made, 
which  precluded  an  evaluation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  his  reviews.  He  stated,  however,  that 
he  had  reviewed  the  grantee's  accovmtlng  sys- 
tem but  had  not  noted  this  In  his  work- 
papers and  that  he  bad  told  the  grantee's 
fiscal  manager  about  his  observations. 
Cane  4 

A  licensed  public  accountant  reviewed  the 
operations  of  a  California  grantee  and  re- 
ported that  (1)  no  significant  weaknesses 
were  noted  In  the  accounting  system  and 
(2)  only  minor  weaknesses  In  the  area  of 
personnel  records  were  noted  and  corrective 
action  bad  been  taken. 

We  found,  however,  that  (1)  the  grantee 
had  poor  financial  controls  over  some  of  its 
activities.  (2)  the  grantee's  board  of  direc- 
tors was  considering  holding  the  executive 
director  personally  liable  for  misuse  of  agency 
funds,  (3)  contracting  procedures  were  so 
poor  that  the  grantee  was  forced  to  pay  for 
undeslred  services,  (4)  inventory  shortages 
were  not  reconciled,  (5)  some  travel  costs 
were  unauthorized  or  were  for  personal  bene- 
fits. (6)  books  of  blank  airline  tickets  were 
not  adequately  controlled,  (7)  travel  was  40 
percent  over  the  budget,  and  (8)  many  of 
the  time  and  attendance  sheets  we  reviewed 
had  not  been  signed  by  an  approving  su- 
pervisor. We  noted  further  that.  In  addition 
to  auditing,  the  public  accountant  had  been 
furnishing  extensive  bookkeeping  services  to 
the  grantee. 

Cash  Disbursements 

A  number  of  checks  had  been  drawn  to 
cash  or  to  the  order  of  employees  without 
adequate  documentation  that  they  had  been 
used  to  pay  for  program  expenses.  Two  larE,e 
checks  ($15,000  and  $7,942)  were  issued  for 
the  stated  purpose  of  providing  a  camping 
experience  for  1,000  Indian  boys  but  were 
made  out  to  an  individual  In  the  organiza- 
tion providing  the  services,  rather  than  to 
the  organization.  In  some  cases,  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  from  checks  drawn  to  cash 
could  not  be  determined.  The  grantee's 
executive  director  was  being  held  liable  by 
the  grantee's  board  of  directors  for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  $768  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  him  to  reimburse  board  members  for 
travel. 

Payroll  Procedures 

Manv  of  the  tlm^  and  attendance  sheets 
we  reviewed  had  not  been  approved  by 
the  supervisors,  and  the  reasons  for  grantee 
employees'  working  overtime  and  receiving 
compensatory  time  were  not  shown. 
Bookkeeping  Services 

During  the  year  under  audit,  the  public 
accountant  furnished  substantial  account- 
i:ig  assistance  to  the  grantee — he  directly 
supervised  the  bookkeeping  and  personally 
made  changes  In  accounts.  He  said  this  as- 
sistance was  necessitated  by  the  Inexperi- 
ence and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  book- 
keeper. Although  OEO  officials  determined 
that  the  accountant's  actions  did  not  con- 
stitute a  confiict  of  Interest,  they  suggested 
that  a  different  accountant  perform  the  audit 
In  the  future.  However,  the  same  accountant 
made  the  next  audit. 
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As  a  result  of  poor  controls  over  funds,  a 
loan  to  an  outside  activity  was  concealed 
through  recording  it  as  a  loan  to  Ave  grantee 
employees. 

Both  the  public  accountant  and  the 
grantee  were  aware  of  poor  controls,  and 
the  accountant  was  aware  also  of  the  con- 
cealed loan.  He  did  not  re-lew  the  contract- 
ing activity,  although  he  was  aware  of  some 
weakiiesses.  and  he  did  not  review  property 
controls.  He  was  aware  of  the  weaknesses  In 
travel  controls,  particularly  In  the  uncon- 
trolled use  of  credit  cards,  and  he  had  recom- 
mended against  their  use;  however,  he  made 
all  recommendations  verbally  to  the  grantee. 
We  noted  that  the  use  of  credit  cards  was  still 
uncontrolled  in  that  procedures  had  not  been 
established  as  to  who  would  be  authorized 
to  use  the  cards  and  for  what  purposes.  The 
public  accountant  stated  that  he  had  not 
attempted  to  trace  travel  advances  back  to 
Individuals  because  the  travel  ledger  book, 
the  only  means  of  identifying  amounts  owed 
by  Individuals,  was  not  available.  He  did  not 
recall  making  any  recommendations  to  the 
grantee  on  this. 

Property  Accountability 
A  physical  Inventory  of  equipment  was 
taken  by  the  grantee  but  was  not  recon- 
ciled with  existing  property  listings.  Several 
Items  appearing  on  the  property  listings — 
such  as  typewriters,  calculators,  desks,  chairs, 
and  cameras — did  not  appear  on  the  physical 
Inventory  list  and  could  not  be  physically 
accounted  for  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  We 
also  noted  the  property  listings  were  not  cur- 
rent since  several  recent  equipment  acquisi- 
tions were  not  Included. 

Travel  Costs 

Travel  costs  as  reported  by  the  public  ac- 
countant to  OEO  were  40  percent  ($20,000) 
over  the  budget.  The  grantee  did  not  main- 
tain such  customary  controls  as  (1)  approv- 
ing travel  prior  to  commencement,  (2)  ap- 
proving travel  claims  prior  to  payment,  and 
(3)  showing  the  periods  of  travel  to  support 
the  per  diem  claimed.  These  weaknesses  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  public  accountant's  re- 
port. In  the  program  year  covered  by  the 
audit  report,  grant  funds  amounting  to  about 
$4,500  were  expended  for  an  unauthorized 
trip  by  grantee  personnel  to  Alaska  without 
the  required  advance  approval  by  OEO.  The 
grantees  board  of  directors  later  determined 
that  the  expenditure  was  not  a  proper  charge 
to  grant  funds  and.  at  the  time  of  our  re- 
view, was  considering  holding  the  executive 
director  liable  if  reimbursement  could  not 
be  obtained  from  other  sources.  In  another 
Instance,  the  lack  of  proper  approval  re- 
quirements allowed  about  $470  of  grant 
funds  to  be  used  to  pay  for  an  automobile 
rented  for  the  personal  use  of  an  employee. 
As  of  the  date  of  our  review,  the  employee 
was  making  restitution  of  this  amount.  Also 
books  of  blank  airline  tickets  were  not  ade- 
quately controlled  by  an  assigned  Individual. 
Case  5 

A  CPA  Arm  reviewed  a  grantee  agency  In 
Missouri  and  stated  In  Its  audit  report  that 
the  financial  statements  <alrly  presented  the 
financial  position  of  the  grantee  at  August 
31,  1970.  and  the  results  of  operations  for 
the  period  then  ended,  except  that  prepaid 
leases  of  $18,744  had  been  expensed.  The 
treatment  of  the  prepaid  leases  a.s  an  ex- 
pense was  disclosed  In  a  footnote  to  the 
financial  statements. 

The  improper  treatment  of  the  lease  as 
an  expen.se.  together  with  an  overstatement 
of  $12,107  la  the  grantee's  accounts  payable, 
resulted  in  a  misstatement  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  agency  and  the  results  of  Its 
operations. 

In  the  matter  of  the  lea.se,  on  July  28, 
1970,  the  grantee  entered  Into  an  agreement 
to  lease  vehicles  from  an  automobile  rental 
company.  The  agreement  set  forth  only 
general  lease  terms  atd  did  not  specify 
amounts.  F.mds  to  p;  y  the  leasing  costs  had 
been  entere.l  l.i  ti.e  grantees  books  of  ac- 


count earlier  by  a  charge  to  expense  and 
an  offsettlrg  credit  to  a  reserve  account. 
At  August  31,  1970,  the  end  of  the  grantee's 
program  year,  the  reserve  account  had  a 
balance  of  $24,000.  In  November  1970  the 
grantee  and  the  company  executed  a  vehicle 
lease  order  which  provided  for  leasing  U 
vehicles  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $142  per 
vehicle;  the  grantee  paid  1  year's  advance 
rental  of  $18,744.  Seven  vehicles  were  de- 
livered In  December  1970. 

Even  though  the  lease  order,  the  prepay- 
ment of  the  rental,  and  the  first  vehicle  de- 
li-ery  did  not  occur  until  November  or  later, 
the  CPA,  during  his  review  of  the  grantee's 
program  year  ended  August  31,  1970,  made 
an  adjusting  entry  reducing  the  reserve 
account  and  the  cash  account  by  $24,000 
and  $18,744,  respectively,  and  Increasing  the 
account — unused  Federal  funds — with  the 
excess  of  $5,256  from  the  reserve  account. 
This  adjustment  understated  the  grantee's 
cash  account  by  $18,744  and  overstated  the 
grantee's  expenses.  It  also  understated  the 
grantee's  carryover  balance  of  Federal  funds 
to  the  next  program  year  and  enabled  the 
grantee  to  receive  additional  Federal  funds  to 
which  it  was  not  entitled. 
The  CPA  firm  advised  us  that : 
The  regional  office  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportuntly  had  Instructed  the  grantee. 
through  one  of  their  field  representatives  to 
make  the  adjustment  recorded  as  an  adjust- 
ing entry.  This  was  not  in  conformity  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  but 
the  opinion  letter  states  the  fact  that  some 
Items  are  only  in  conformity  with  provisions 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  In- 
cluding the  leases. 

After  our  discussion  the  firm  Issued  a  re- 
vised audit  report  which  showed  an  increase 
of  $18,744  in  the  grantee's  cash  account  and 
the  reestablishment  of  a  reserve  account  of 
$18,744;  however,  no  adjustment  was  made 
to  reduce  the  expense  account  which  had 
been  charged  with  the  $24,000  estimated 
annual  cost. 

Concerning  the  overstatement,  that  liabil- 
ities reflected  in  the  financial  statements 
amounted  to  $28,116,  of  which  $23,059  rep- 
resented accounts  payable.  Our  discussion 
with  grantee  officials  and  our  tests  disclosed 
that  $12,107  of  the  accounts  payable  per- 
tained to  orders  for  goods  and  services  which 
had  not  yet  been  received  as  of  the  end  of 
the  program  year. 

The  CPA  stated  that  he  believed  a  valid 
liability  and  expense  existed  as  long  as  an 
order  was  placed  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  OEO  Instructions,  however,  provide  that 
for  a  financial  liability  to  exist  (1)  there 
must  have  been  a  need,  (2)  there  must  have 
been  supporting  evidence,  such  as  an  invoice, 
and  (3)  goods  or  services  must  have  been 
received  during  the  grant  year.  Since  the 
goods  had  not  been  received  by  the  end  of 
the  grant  year,  these  transactions  did  not 
qualify  as  a  liability.  These  transactions  also 
reduced  the  grantee's  carryover  balance  of 
Federal  funds  to  the  next  program  year  and 
enabled  It  to  receive  additional  Federal  funds 
to  which  It  was  not  entitled. 

We  discussed  these  matters  with  the  OEO 
regional  office  officials  who  agreed  to  examine 
the  situation.  On  March  30,  1971.  OEO  re- 
duced the  Federal  grant  by  $30,851  ($18,744 
plus  $12,107)  for  the  program  year  begin- 
ning September  1,  1970. 

Coce  6 
After  reviewing  a  grantee's  operations  In 
Nevada,  a  CPA  firm  issued  a  report  which 
stated  that  the  grantee's  accounting  system 
and  Internal  controls  were  adequate.  The 
report  noted  no  system  deficiencies. 

Our  review  of  the  grantee's  operations  dur- 
ing the  same  period  disclosed  the  following 
weaknesses  In  personnel,  travel,  and  procure- 
ment and  property  control  practices. 
Personnel  Practice 
I.  Salaries  received  by  employees  immedi- 
ately preceding  employment  with  the  gran- 
tee were  not  verified  to  Insure  that  salaries 


paid  by  the  grantee  were  in  accordance  with 
OEO  regulations. 

2.  Employees  were  accumulating  compen- 
satory time  in  lieu  of  overtime  without  spe- 
cific approval  or  justification  and  were  al- 
lowed to  take  time  off  In  excess  of  earned 
leave. 

3.  Vacation  and  sick  leave  were  advanced  to 
employees  without  prior  approval,  and  In 
many  cases  leave  taken  was  not  supported  by 
leave  authorizations. 

Travel  Practices 

1.  Travel  advances  were  charged  directly 
to  an  expense  account  rather  than  Initially 
to  an  advance  account. 

2.  The  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations,  which  OEO  grantees  are  required 
to  follow,  required  that  per  die-Ti  in  lieu  cf 
actual  subsistence  be  computed  on  a  quarter- 
day  basis  and  that  travelers  submit  vouchers 
to  support  expenditures  properly  chargea- 
ble to  the  grant.  However,  the  grantee  was 
computing  per  diem  In  whole  days  and  did 
not  require  travelers  to  submit  travel  vouch- 
ers. As  a  result,  the  per  diem  to  which  em- 
ployees were  entitled  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. 

Prociurement  and  Property  Control  Practices 

1.  Miiny  procurements  were  not  supported 
by  purchase  orders. 

2.  Current  records  to  control  and  account 
for  nonexpendable  property  could  not  be  lo- 
cated by  the  grantee  for  our  review. 

Our  discussion  with  the  CPA  and  a  review 
of  bis  workpapers  disclosed  that  he  was 
aware  of  most  of  the  weaknesses  noted  above. 
The  CPA  stated  that  he  was  aware  of  the  lack 
of  verification  of  prior  salaries  and  that.  In 
accordance  with  his  contractual  responsibili- 
ties to  the  grantee,  he  had  brought  the  mat- 
ter to  its  attention. 

The  CPA  also  indicated  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  absence  of  specific  approval  or  justlfl- 
catlon  for  compensatory  time  earned  but  did 
not  believe  this  to  be  a  significant  matter. 
He  stated  that  he  did  not  know  that  em- 
ployees were  taking  leave  and  compensatory 
time  in  excess  of  that  accumulated  by  them 
or  that  leave  taken  was  not  supported  by 
leave  authorizations.  He  agreed,  however, 
that  vacation  and  sick  leave  taken  In  excess 
of  that  earned  should  be  on  a  without-pay 
basis  or  spedflcally  approved  In  writing  by 
grantee  officials. 

The  CPA  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
how  the  grantee  was  handling  travel  ad- 
vances. He  said  that  such  payments  should 
initially  be  established  as  advances  and 
would  have  so  recommended  had  he  known 
how  the  grantee  was  htmdllng  advances.  Our 
review  of  the  same  period  examined  by  the 
CPA  disclosed  10  disbursements  for  out-of- 
town  travel — all  of  which  were  charged  to 
travel  expense  and  8  of  which  were  travel  ad- 
vances. The  CPA  stated  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  erroneotia  computation  of  per  diem  and 
the  absence  of  travel  vouchers  and  had 
brought  them  to  the  grantee's  attention. 

The  CPA's  workpapers  indicated  that  he 
was  also  aware  of  the  absence  of  purchase  or- 
ders and  property  record  cards.  Although  he 
did  not  consider  the  lack  of  purchase  orders  a 
significant  weakness,  he  said  that  he  had 
discussed  the  lack  of  control  over  nonexpend- 
able property  with  the  grantee. 

The  CPA  believed  that  he  Is  responsible  not 
to  OEO  but  to  the  grantee  because  the 
grantee  hired  him.  If  minor  deficiencies 
noted  during  fr.e  audit  did  not  affect  the 
overall.  .  .  . 

PtTBLIC  ACCODNTA.VTS'  INDEPENDENCE  MAY  BE 
AFTECTED  BY  OTHER  SERVICES  TO  GRANTEE- 
CLIENTS 

In  10  cases  reviewed  the  public  account- 
ants were  performing  services  for  the  grantees 
which  could  affect  their  independence.  In  six 
cases  the  public  accountants  performed  or 
supervised  day-to-day  and  or  pei  iodic  book- 
keeping fimctlons.  In  nine  cases  they  ad- 
justed, closed,  and  summarized  the  books  of 
."Xicount  at  yearend.  In  twj  ca  ei  thev  pre- 
pared  budgets   and  or   finaaicial    Eta:.m'?nt3 
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and  functioned  as  the  grantees'  financial  con- 
sultants. In  one  case  the  accountant  was  a 
member  of  the  grantee's  board  of  directors. 

Although  the  accouni.lng  profession's 
ethical  standards  permit  accountants  to  per- 
form many  of  these  services,  the  fact  that 
the  accountants  did  not  always  Include  sig- 
nificant grantee  financial  management  de- 
ficiencies in  their  audit  reports,  coupled  with 
such  services,  raises  a  question  ol  whether 
their  independence  may  have  been  impaired 
in  some  situations. 

AICPA,  In  Its  statement  on  the  independ- 
ence of  the  auditor,  states; 

"He  must  be  without  bias  with  resp>ect  to 
the  c!:ent  under  audit,  since  otherwise  he 
would  lack  that  impartiality  necessary  for 
the  dependa'jility  of  his  findings,  however 
e.xcellent  his  technical  proficiency  may  be. 

"It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  profes- 
sion that  the  general  public  maintain  con- 
fidence In  the  Independence  of  the  independ- 
ent auditors.  Public  confidence  would  be 
impaired  by  evidence  that  Independence  was 
actually  lacking  and  it  might  also  be  im- 
paired by  the  existence  of  circumstances 
which  reasonable  people  might  believe  likely 
to  Influence  independence. 

"Independent  auditors  should  not  only  be 
independent  in  fact;  they  should  avoid  situa- 
tions that  may  lead  outsiders  to  doubt  their 
Independence." 

AICPA  s  ethical  standards  permit  its  mem- 
bers to  perform  certain  bookkeeping  func- 
tions for  their  clients,  provided  they  do  not 
engage  In  any  administrative  decisionmaking 
capacity.  Although  the  standards  permit  the 
public  accountants  to  perform  such  services, 
they  also  establish  precepts  to  guard  against 
the  presumption  of  loss  of  Independence. 
AICPA  states  ■■  'Presumption'  is  stressed  be- 
cause the  possession  of  instrlnslc  independ- 
ence Is  a  matter  of  personal  quality  nther 
than  of  rules  that  formulate  certain  objec- 
tive tests." 

Much  of  the  detailed  accounting  work  was 
done  by  the  public  accountants  because 
some  grantee  employees  lacked  training  or 
competence  in  accounting.  Although  OEO 
Instructions  anticipate  that  grantees  will 
employ  only  persons  qualified  to  perform 
their  duties,  grantees  are  required,  by  law 
and  by  OEO  regulations,  to  give  every  con- 
sideration to  providing  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  disadvantaged  persons  from  the 
low-Income  areas  they  serve.  Such  disadvan- 
taged persons  frequently  do  not  have  the 
training  and  experience  needed  to  fully  un- 
derstand the  need  for  compliance  with  OEO's 
financial  requirements  or  to  understand  the 
significance  of  highly  technical  verbal  rec- 
ommendations made  to  them  by  their  audi- 
tors. This  lack  of  training  and  experience 
is  also  found  among  some  of  the  top  officials 
of  the  grantees,  who  usually  are  drawn  from 
fields  unrelated  to  financial  areas.  OEO  of- 
ficials Informed  us  that  a  very  pragmatic 
problem  Its  grantees  face  is  a  lack  of  avail- 
able persons  In  low-Income  areas  who  are 
expert  in  a  particular  discipline  and  the  re- 
luctance of  nonresidents  who  are  expert  to 
work  in  the  target  areas. 

Also,  the  public  accountant  In  many  In- 
stances finds  the  books  of  account  and  other 
financial  records  to  be  in  an  unauditable 
condition  and  considers  It  necessary  to  per- 
form basic  accounting  work  before  beginning 
his  audit. 

OEO  stated  that,  In  all  of  the  cases  men- 
tioned in  the  report — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  accountant  who  was  a  grantee 
board  member — It  believed  that  the  Inde- 
pendent accountants'  actions  did  not  neces- 
sarily violate  AICPA's  ethical  standards  re- 
garding Independence  and  that  GAO  had  sub- 
stantiated this  position  by  stating  that  the 
accounting  profession's  ethical  standards  per- 
mit the  accountants  to  perform  many  of 
these  services. 

We  recognize  and  note  in  this  report  that 
the  accounting  profession's  ethical  standards 
permit  accountants  to  perform  various  book- 


keeping and  other  services  for  their  clients 
and  also  render  an  opinion  on  the  clients' 
financial  condition.  The  AICPA  stresses  that 
the  public's  confidence  In  a  public  account- 
ant may  be  impaired  by  circumstances  which 
reason.-vble  people  might  believe  likely  to  In- 
fiuence  independence. 

We  believe  that  the  presumption  of  inde- 
pendence is  open  to  question  for  those  pub- 
lic accountants  who  performed  various  book- 
keeping and  other  services  normally  per- 
formed by  clients'  employees  and  whose  audit 
reports  did  not  always  Include  significant 
financial  management  deficiencies. 

The  number  of  public  accountants  who 
provide  accounting  as  well  as  auditing  serv- 
ices for  the  same  grantee-clients  Indicates 
a  need  for  OEO  to  closely  monitor  such  a  re- 
lationship to  safeguard  the  Integrity  of  the 
audit  function.  Our  review  has  shown 
that  this  matter  has  not  received 
sufficient  attention  by  the  public  ac- 
countants and  their  grantee-cUents.  In  one 
case,  the  grantee  did  not  heed  OEO's  specific 
advice  that  the  two  functions  be  assigned 
to  different  contractors.  We  believe  that  OEO 
should  Increase  Its  emphasis  on  this  impor- 
tant standard  governing  professional  audit- 
ing work,  both  In  Its  audit  guidelines  and  in 
Its  specific  instructions  to  all  grantees  to 
which  the  annual  audit  requirement  ap- 
plies. 

Audit  Reports  Closed  Without  Resf)onses  To 

Reported  Deflciences 

Case  1 

On  March  3, 1970,  OEO  requested  comments 
from  a  grantee  in  California  on  an  audit 
report  prepared  by  a  CPA  which  listed  eight 
major  deficiencies. 

1 .  Inadequate  controls  over  petty  cash  fund 
transactions. 

2.  Inadequate  maintenance  of  employees' 
personnel  files  and  failure  to  obtain  em- 
ployees'  former  employment  salary   rates. 

3.  Incomplete  and  unapproved  time  and 
attendance  records. 

4.  Failure  to  Implement  effective  procure- 
ment procedures. 

5.  Need  to  improve  property  records  and 
controls. 

6.  Need  to  Improve  procedures  for  process- 
ing accounts  payable. 

7.  Travel  claims  paid  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum allowances  contained  in  the  Standard- 
ized Government  Travel  Regulations  and 
claims  for  mileage  not  supported  in  accord- 
ance with  the  grantee's  procedures. 

8.  Failure  to  establish  budgetary  control 
reporting  procedures. 

The  grantee  replied  on  March  20,  1970.  re- 
questing waivers  on  various  monetary  excep- 
tions, but  made  no  reply  to  OEO  about  ac- 
tions taken  or  planned  to  correct  the  above 
deficiencies.  On  September  9,  1970,  OEO 
closed  the  report  on  the  basis  that  corrective 
actions  would  be  monitored  during  an  up- 
coming field  examination  prior  to  refunding 
and  that  the  grantee's  lack  of  corrective  ac- 
tions would  be  reported  in  subsequent  audits. 
We  visited  the  grantee  In  March  1971  and  de- 
termined that  seven  of  the  eight  deficiencies 
had  not  been  corrected.  Grantee  personnel 
Informed  us  that  they  had  not  replied  to  the 
deficiencies  because  they  were  unaware  that 
a  reply  was  required. 

Case  2 
On  May  18,  1970,  OEO  requested  comments 
from  a  grantee  in  Texas  on  an  audit  report 
prepared  by  a  CPA  which  listed  deficiencies 
in  the  following  areas. 

1.  Documentation  and  recording  of  non- 
Federal  share. 

2.  Supervisorv'  approval  of  time  sheets  and 
travel  vouchers. 

3.  Procurement  and  inventory  procedures. 

4.  Personnel  files  and  controls. 

5.  Centralized  program  administration. 
The  grantee  did  not  respond  to  OEO  on  the 

deficiencies,  but  on  July  21,  1970,  OEO  closed 
the  audit  report  with  a  notation  that   the 


grantee  had  been  Instructed  to  furnish  a 
response  to  the  weaknesses  in  the  accounting 
system  and  Internal  controls.  A  subsequent 
audit  report  recel.ved  by  OEO  in  September 
1970  showed  that  none  of  the  deficiencies  had 
been  corrected. 

Audit   Reports   Closed   on    the   Basis   of 
Unverified  Responses  of  Grantees 

Case  1 

On  January  22,  1970,  a  CPA  Issued  an  audit 
report  on  a  grantee  in  Mississippi  which 
listed  23  deficiencies  and  recommendations 
for  corrective  actions  in  financial  manage- 
ment and  Internal  controls.  OEO  reviewed 
the  report  and  on  June  1.  1970,  forwarded  It 
to  the  grantee  for  action  and  response.  By 
letter  dated  June  11.  1970.  the  gjantee  In- 
formed OEO  that  it  Jiad  taken  steps  to  im- 
plement all  recommendations  In  the  audit 
report.  Without  verifying  the  grantee's  re- 
sponse. OEO  closed  the  audit  file  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  1970.  On  December  29,  1970,  we  visited 
the  grantee  and  determined  that  eight  of 
the  deficiencies  listed  In  the  audit  report  had 
not  been  corrected.  These  Included  failure 
to  (1)  reconcile  the  bank  statement  with 
the  books  of  account,  (2)  approve  invoices 
before  payment,  (3)  verify  payroll  to  person- 
nel records,  (4)  post  transactions  in  the 
general  ledger  at  regular  Intervals,  and  (5) 
identify  the  applicable  Invoices  on  check 
payments.  The  grantee  Informed  us  that  It 
would  obtain  assistance  from  the  inde- 
pendent accountant  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies. 

Case  2 

A  CPA  Issued  an  audit  report  In  November 
1969  which  covered  the  activities  of  a  grantee 
in  Georgia  and  which  listed  12  deficiencies 
in  the  grantee's  accounting  system  and  In- 
ternal controls  and  recommendations  for 
corrective  actions.  By  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 11,  1970,  the  grantee  Informed  OEO  that 
the  CPA's  recommendations  had  been  im- 
plemented, and  on  this  basis  OEO  closed  the 
audit  file  on  November  20,  1970.  We  visited 
the  grantee  in  December  1970  and  found 
that  the  following  three  deficiencies  still 
existed. 

QtlESnONABLE    EXPENDrTURES    CLEARED 

In  examining  46  closed  audit  reports  which 
had  monetary  exceptions  totaling  $9,160,000, 
we  found  tliat  OEO  allowed  $8,995,000  as 
charges  to  grant  funds  and  disallowed 
$165,000.  The  auditors  questioned  most  of 
the  costs  because  (1)  documentation  was 
Inadequate,  (2)  the  expenditure  was  not 
provided  for  in  the  approved  budget.  (3)  the 
expenditure  was  in  excess  of  approved 
budgets,  or  (4)  deficiencies  existed  in  the 
documentation  relative  to  the  non-Federal 
contribution. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  monetary  audit 
exceptions  for  OEO  grantees  totaled  $207.9 
million  for  the  period  July  1,  1966,  through 
December  31.  1972.  The  total  expenditures 
Incurred  under  all  grants  audited  during  this 
period  were  about  $5.4  billion.  At  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972,  of  the  $207.9  million  In  ques- 
tioned costs.  $113.4  million  had  been  deter- 
mined as  allowable,  $25.7  million  was  dis- 
allowed, and  $68.8  million  remained  un- 
resolved. 


PHASE  m  CONTROLS— REGULATION 
OR  RELAXATION 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  after  4 
months  of  phase  la,  the  voluntar:.  wage- 
and-price  controls,  it  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly evident  that  the  general  reac- 
tion to  the  anti- inflationary  program  is 
a  disregard  of  meaningful  phase  11  con- 
trols. Administrative  efforts  to  maintain 
a  policy  of  actively  curbing  the  rising 
cost  of  living  with  any  effectiveness  seem 
nonexistent. 
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James  P.  Gannon,  addressing  himself 
to  this  issue  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  May  30.  1973,  states  that,  although 
Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz  prom- 
ises brandishments  to  those  who  fla- 
grantly violate  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  curb  the  rising  costc  of  living,  he 
has  yet  to  use  his  "stick  in  the  closet," 
the  catch-phrase  for  the  standby  powers 
which  are  available  to  him  for  violators  of 
the  voluntary  controls. 

Mr.  Gannon  specifically  points  to  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  administration's 
economic  program : 

Wholesale  prices  In  the  first  three  months 
of  Pha.se  III  soared  at  a  seasonally-adjusted 
annual  rate  of  21 ',r  ...  In  that  3  month 
period,  wholesale  quotes  of  industrial  goods 
zoomed  at  an  annual  rate  rate  approaching 
15 '  / ,  the  steepest  In  2'^  years. 

At  the  same  time,  Gannon  notes  the 
administration's  claim  that  it  is  still 
talking  tough  control  strategy.  Mr. 
Shultz,  after  unveiling  phase  HI,  said 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  use  all  possible 
means  to  punish  the  violators.  Gannon 
contrasts  these  adamant  claims  with  the 
fact  that  nothing  yet  has  warranted  ad- 
minisrative  control.  He  questions  these 
claims  as  rhetoric. 

The  administration,  says  Gannon,  is 
now  faced  with  the  crucial  test  of  the 
program — 

In  the  midst  of  the  worst  Industrial  price 
inflation  in  two  decades,  the  steel  Industry 
has  proposed  a  4.8 'T,  price  hike. 

There  is  no  way  to  predict  how  the 
President's  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil's  court 
will  decide  the  bid.  Gannon  raises  the 
question: 

Could  this  be  the  appropriate  occasion  for 
the  unused  stick  in  the  closet. 

A  case  can  be  made  that  now  is  the  crucial 
time  for  the  Administration  to  demonstrate 
that  it  won't  allow  inflation  to  get  out  of 
hand  and  that  it  Is  willing  to  whack  a  few 
scapegoats.  This  might  restore  public  con- 
fidence. 

The  editorial  also  acknowledges  the 
question  of  the  effectiveness  of  any  puni- 
tive system  in  a  general  demand-pull  in- 
flation. However,  perhaps  it  deserves  at 
least  a  chance  to  prove  itself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article, 
"Phase  Ill's  Unused  Stock  in  the  Closet." 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Phase  Ill's  Unused  Stick  in  the  Closet 
(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

Washington.— Somewhere  in  the  White 
House,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  closet  with 
a   stick   In   it. 

The  "Stick  in  the  Closet"  is  the  Nixon 
administration's  catch-phrase  for  the  stand- 
by powers  it  has  to  hit  unions  and  companies 
which  flagrantly  violate  the  quasi-voluntary 
Phase  3  wage  and  price  controls. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  first 
referred  to  the  stick  on  Jan.  11,  in  unveiling 
the  change  from  the  mandatory  Phase  2  con- 
trols to  what  he  called  the  "voluntary"  Phase 
3  curbs.  Seeking  to  distinguish  the  revamped 
Phase  3  controls  from  the  voluntary  wage  and 
price  guidelines  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
years.  Mr.  Shultz  conjured  up  the  "stick  in 
the  closet"  image  and  warned  that  "people 
who  don't  comply  voluntarily  are  going  to  get 
clobbered." 


Inasmvich  as  this  is  a  time  of  feverish 
searching  into  White  House  closets,  which 
cor.tain  plenty  of  skeletons  if  nothing  else,  it 
seems  timely  to  ask:  Whatever  became  of  the 
stick? 

What  seems  clear  now,  after  more  than 
four  months  of  the  Phase  3  program,  is  that 
the  stick  is  more  a  rhetorical  tool  than  a 
practical  anti-inflation  weapon.  Nixon  ad- 
ministration economic  policy-makers,  led 
by  Mr.  Shultz,  believes  strongly  in  basic 
supply-and-demand  strategies  to  control  in- 
flation, rather  than  in  any  selective  punish- 
ing of  scapegoats  who  sin  aaginst  the  wage- 
price  commandments.  The  mere  existence 
of  Mr.  Shultz's  shillelagh  apparently  was 
meant  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  a  possible 
widespread  surge  of  foUow-the-leader  type 
price  increases  that  might  follow  the  expira- 
tion of  Phase  2  controls. 

To  be  sure,  the  Phase  3  stick  has  been 
rhetorically  brandished  by  Nixon  administra- 
tion economic  officials  with  great  vigor  and 
frequency.  Alarmed  by  the  widespread  reac- 
tion that  the  switch  to  Phase  3  was  actually 
an  abandonment  of  meaningful  controls,  Mr. 
Shultz  and  his  cohorts  verbally  swing  the 
stick  in  an  effort  to  restore  some  of  the  con- 
trols program's  damaged  credibility. 

MR.    shultz*    warnings 

Only  a  day  after  he  unveUed  the  Phase  3 
program,  Mr.  Shultz,  who  didn't  like  news- 
paper headlines  that  said  the  White  House 
had  "scrapped"  controls,  summoned  a  small 
group  of  newsmen  to  his  Treasury  office  to 
say  that  the  Phase  3  closet  contained  not 
only  a  stick,  but  a  shotgun,  a  baseball  bat  and 
an  arsenal  of  other  weapons.  And  the  govern- 
ment wouldn't  hesitate  to  use  them,  Mr. 
Nixon's  economic  policy  architect  warned. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  as  price  Indexes 
began  ringing  Inflationary  alarms,  the  ad- 
ministration kept  talking  a  tough  controls 
strategy.  William  Simon,  the  new  No.  2  man 
at  the  Treasury,  warned  that  "Phase  3  is 
going  to  get  tough  if  toughness  is  warranted." 
Mr.  Shultz  even  strode  Into  that  corporate 
lions'  den,  the  prestigious  Business  Council, 
to  warn  that  "someone  will  get  clobbered"  if 
the  price  and  wage  rules  are  broken.  "If  any 
of  you  want  to  offer  yourselves  up  as  that 
Juicy  target,"  the  Cabinet  officer  told  the 
businessmen,  "we'll  be  delighted  to  clobber 
you." 

So.  much  hats  been  heard  of  the  stick  In  the 
closet.  But  very  little — almost  nothing — has 
been  seen  of  It. 

That's  not  because  everything  on  the  Infla- 
tion front  is  going  swimmingly,  of  course.  As 
everyone  from  housewives  to  purchasing 
agents  knows,  the  pace  of  price  Increases 
since  the  Phase  3  program  began  has  been  the 
worst  since  the  Korean  war  Inflation  of  1951. 

Wholesale  prices  In  the  first  three  months 
of  Phase  3  soared  at  a  seasonally-adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  21.2%.  Forget  for  a  Aoment  the 
stunning  37.3%  annual  rate  of  gain  In  prices 
of  farm  products,  processed  foods  and  feeds, 
and  look  Just  at  that  segment  of  the  economy 
that  ought  to  be  most  susceptible  to  persua- 
sion by  the  "stick  In  the  closet" — Industrial 
prices.  In  that  three-month  period,  wholesale 
quotes  of  Industrial  goods  zoomed  at  an  an- 
nual rate  approaching  15%,  the  steepest  In  22 
years. 

The  Industrial  price  escalation  reflects  siz- 
able markups  on  steel,  nonferrous  metals,  oil, 
coal,  gasoline,  textiles,  machinery  and  many 
other  basic  goods.  The  price  of  lumber  has 
gone  up  so  much  under  Phase  3  that.  If  the 
White  House  had  to  go  out  today  and  buy  a 
new  stick  to  put  In  the  closet.  It  would  cost 
nearly  23"  more  than  in  January. 

But  who  has  been  "clobbered"?  Despite 
the  price  outbreak,  there  hasn't  been  a  single 
case  of  a  company  feeling  the  whack  of  the 
Phase  3  strick.  The  general  level  of  wage  set- 
tlements under  Phase  3  has  been  much  more 
stable  than  prices;  still,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous settlements  exceeding  the  admittedly 


fuzzy  5.5%  wage  standard,  but  no  disciplining 
of  labor  chieftains,  either. 

Administration  men  cite  various  moves  as 
evidence  that  there  reaUy  is  a  stick,  but  the 
evidence  isn't  very  persuasive.  In  March,  re- 
acting to  climbing  fuel  prices,  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  relmposed  limited  mandatory 
price  controls  on  23  oil  companies.  But  it  has 
already  begun  relaxing  these  in  the  face  of 
shortages  that  the  companies  contend  are 
worsened  by  the  price  curbs. 

Under  political  pressures  that  Included  a 
march  on  Washington  by  bomebullders,  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  seven  weeks  ago  held 
public  hearings  on  the  soaring  price  of  lum- 
ber. Despite  the  Implication  that  it  would 
stiffen  lumber  price  controls,  the  Counell 
hasn't  followed  the  hearings  with  any  such 
action;  It  Is  still  studying  the  situation. 

As  pot  roast  became  a  luxury  and  house- 
wives began  boycotting  the  butcher,  the 
White  House  took  another  action  that's  more 
symbolic  than  real:  placing  price  ceilings 
on  beef,  pork  and  lamb  at  a  time  when  those 
prices  were  at  historic  highs.  By  locking  the 
barn  after  the  Inflationary  stampede,  the  ad- 
ministration again  demonstrated  Its  reluct- 
ance to  tighten  controls  In  any  way  that 
really  puts  the  squeeze  on  anyone. 

Currently,  the  administration  faces  what 
may  be  the  crucial  test  of  the  whole  stlck- 
In-the-closet  idea.  In  the  midst  of  the  worst 
Industrial  price  Inflation  in  two  decades,  the 
steel  Industry,  led  by  U.S.  Steel  Corp..  has 
served  up  a  4.8rr  price  hike,  effective  June  15, 
on  about  45%  of  the  Industry  product  line, 
principally  sheet  and  strip.  Now  the  ball  is  In 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  court,  where  offi- 
cials are  study  the  situation. 

In  the  Kennedy-Johnson  era.  steel  price 
hikes  prompted  anti-lnflatlonary  sticks  to 
emerge  from  the  White  House  closet  even 
though  there  wasn't  any  direct  price-control 
program.  Several  times  during  the  1960s, 
steelmakers  trooped  down  to  the  White  House 
to  have  their  allegedly  greedy  knuckles 
rapped  by  wrathful  Presidents.  It  became  a 
sort  of  ritual  dance  In  which  the  steelmakers 
stuck  their  necks  out,  took  a  couple  of  licks, 
and  retreated  halfway,  leaving  everybody 
with  the  feeling  that  something  had  been  ac- 
complished. 

There's  no  way  to  predict  how  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  will  handle  the  steel-price  bid. 
But  it's  fair  to  say  that  if  it  doesn't  do  any- 
thing to  forestall  or  reduce  a  price  hike  that's 
bound  to  ripple  throughout  the  economy  In 
coming  months,  the  stick  in  the  closet  can 
be  put  down  as  a  myth. 

A  DXBATABLE   ISSUE 

There's  room  for  debate  over  whether  the 
stick  really  ought  to  be  wielded  with  force 
and  frequency,  of  course.  A  case  can  be  made 
that  now  la  the  crucial  time  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  demonstrate  that  It  won't  allow  in- 
flation to  get  out  of  hand  and  that  it's  willing 
to  whack  a  few  scapegoats.  This  might  re- 
store public  confidence. 

Administration  men  argue  another  case: 
that  beating  the  lumber  Industry,  oil  men  or 
farmers  over  the  head  with  a  price  stick  Isn't 
going  to  solve  supply  tightness  In  lumber,  oil 
or  meat.  The  administration's  antl-lnflatlon- 
ary  strategy  is  to  find  ways  to  boost  produc- 
tion or  Imports  of  products  that  are  under 
heavy  demand  pressure. 

The  administration.  In  fact,  seems  ready 
to  accept  a  considerable  degree  of  price  up- 
turn in  a  period  of  strong  demand,  such  as 
the  present.  Prices,  Mr.  Schultz  like  to  tell 
listeners,  have  an  essential  rationing  function 
to  perform  by  allocating  scarce  supplies 
among  those  willing  to  pay  what  the  traffic 
allows. 

Thus,  classic  supply-demand  economics  Is 
dominating  the  administration's  policy  today 
and  probably  will  as  long  as  Mr.  Shultz,  an 
ardent  free-market  disciple,  remains  In 
charge.  It's  difficult  to  fit  a  punitive  stick 
into  that  philosophical  closet.  After  a'i.  If  a 
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businessman  Is  only  helping  to  ration  a  scarce 
commodity  among  all  those  customers  lined 
up  at  his  door,  should  he  be  walloped  for  It? 
Maybe  the  administration  economists  are 
right  in  their  Judgment  that  a  general  de- 
mand-pull inflation  can't  be  effectively  and 
equitably  controlled  by  application  of  the 
stick.  But  If  the  stick  is  any  more  than  a  rhe- 
torical wand,  now's  the  time  to  prove  It.  If 
not.  they  ought  to  quit  kidding  everybody 
about  the  contents  of  that  closet. 


COMMENDATION  OF  1973  MINNE- 
SOTA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
1973  session  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
achieved  a  record  which  is  in  many  ways 
remarkable.  It  is  the  first  legislature  in 
Minnesota's  history  in  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Farmer-Labor  Party  has  held  a 
majority  in  both  the  house  and  senate. 

Among  the  most  important  legislative 
gains  made  this  year  were  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
the  lowering  of  the  age  of  majority  to 
18,  approval  of  a  school  aid  bill  which 
provides  special  benefits  for  disadvan- 
taged students,  reform  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  State  government,  tax  relief  for 
homeowners  and  renters,  and  passage  of 
several  major  environmental  measures. 

But  notwithstanding  the  many  signifi- 
cant bills  which  were  adopted  this  ses- 
sion. I  believe  the  greatest  achievement 
was  in  the  approval  of  new  rules  designed 
to  increase  openness  in  the  legislature 
itself.  As  a  result,  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic this  year  were  able  to  attend  most 
committee  meetings  and  to  follow  the 
activities  of  the  legislature  more  closely. 
This  in  turn  helped  to  permit  a  better 
understanding  of  the  legislative  process 
and  to  encourage  more  responsive  gov- 
ernment. 

Many  of  the  candidates  who  ran  for 
legislative  oflBce  last  November  promised, 
if  elected,  to  work  for  greater  openness 
in  government.  They  deserve  great  credit 
for  having  opened  up  the  legislature  to 
full  public  view  because  of  their  dedica- 
tion. I  believe  the  1973  session  may  be 
remembered  as  among  the  most  far- 
sighted  and  productive  in  our  State's  his- 
tory. Its  achievements  are  worthy  of  na- 
tional attention. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  take  a  moment  to  read  two 
editorials  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  expressing  the  sense  of 
pride  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  can  right- 
ly take  in  the  openness  that  was  achieved 
by  the  legislature  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  following 
editori.'^ls  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  LECisLATimE's  Record 

The  Minnesota  Legislature's  1973  session 
was  both  productive  and  disappointing — 
productive  because  of  the  malor  accomplish- 
ments, the  quantity  of  legislation  enacted, 
the  movement  on  Issues  that  had  never  gone 
anywhere  in  previous  sessions;  disappointing 
because  some  worthwhile  bills  were  passed 
only  in  watered-down  form  and  because  the 
lawmakers  failed  to  act  on  some  crucial  bills. 
But  this  session  was  also  the  most  open  in 
the  state's  history — and  that  may  turn  out 


to  be  this  Legislature's  most  signiflcant  ac- 
complishment in  the  long  run. 

The  major  accomplishments  began  early 
In  the  session  with  the  ratification  of  the 
Equal-Rights  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  the  enactment  of  a  law  pro- 
viding for  party  designation  for  legislative 
candidates.  The  list  continues  with  the  low- 
ering of  the  age  of  majority  to  18;  the  open- 
ing of  the  state's  liquor- wholesaimg  system 
to  Increased  competition;  the  enactment  of  a 
school-aid  bill  that  will  be  of  special  benefit 
to  central-city  districts  because  of  its  provi- 
sions for  school  systems  with  high  concen- 
trations of  disadvantaged  students:  the  long- 
overdue  abolishing  of  the  township  relief 
system,  which  will  ease  an  inequitable  bur- 
den on  Minneapolis  taxpayers. 

This  Legislature  can  also  take  credit  for 
reorganizing  state  government,  in  line  with 
a  proposal  of  the  Loaned  Executives  Action 
Program,  by  establishing  departments  of 
finance  and  personnel;  for  provldmg  more 
tax-relief  for  homeowners  and  renters;  for 
removing  Inequities  from  the  mechanlc's- 
llen  law;  for  increasing  state  funding  of 
grants  and  scholarships  for  college  students; 
for  strengthening  the  open-meeting  law; 
for  making  Minnesota  one  of  the  few  states 
to  become  involved  in  the  regulation  of  cable 
television;  for  approving  a  state  zoo;  for 
voting  a  bonus  for  Vietnam  veterans;  for 
providing  better  protection  for  the  Lower  St. 
Croix  River  and  for  the  land  around  tourist 
attractions;  for  allocating  $1.5  million  for 
the  establishment  of  regional  recycling 
plants;  for  resisting  an  attempt  to  phase  out 
the  state's  Pollution  Control  Agency. 

The  Legislature  had  a  mixed  record  on  con- 
sumer legislation.  It  provided  only  a  minimal 
requirement  for  open  dating  of  perishable 
foods,  after  reJectUig  a  broader  bill  that 
would  have  been  far  more  useful  to  shoppers. 
It  took  the  heart  out  of  a  bill  that  would 
have  allowed  druggists  to  advertise  prescrip- 
tion-drug prices,  leaving  only  a  requirement 
that  pharmacists  post  prices  and  answer  tel- 
ephone Inquiries.  It  Imposed  regulations  on 
hearing-aid  sales — but  only  sales  to  persons 
under  the  age  of  18  or  over  60.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Legislature  did  approve  a  bill  call- 
ing for  the  posting  of  gasoline  octane  rat- 
ings and  another  requiring  funeral  directors 
to  itemize  their  bills. 

A  major  disappointment,  however,  was  the 
Legislature's  failure  to  deal  with  the  need 
for  clarifying  the  roles  of  metropolitan  agen- 
cies In  such  a  way  as  to  establish  the  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  authority  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Council.  Another  was  Its  failure  to 
end  the  Impasse  between  the  council  and 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Commission  over 
what  kind  of  mass-transit  system  is  to  be 
built  In  the  Twin  Cities  area.  Still  another 
was  Its  failure  to  pass  a  no-fault  auto  In- 
surance bin.  Also,  disappointing  was  the  faU- 
ure  of  Gov.  Anderson  to  provide  strong  lead- 
ership In  some  of  these  areas. 

On  balance,  however,  the  session  was  pro- 
ductive— far  more  productive  than  it  was  dis- 
appointing. And  with  the  scheduling  flexi- 
bility now  available  to  it,  there  Is  a  chance 
for  the  Legislature  to  erase  the  disappoint- 
ments when  it  reconvenes  next  January.  As 
for  this  session's  openness,  which  saw  rules 
and  conference  committees  open  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time,  it  proved  that  the  light 
of  public  scrutiny  need  not  Inhibit  the  free, 
full  and.  at  times,  heated  discussion  of  Is- 
sues that  Is  necessary  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. The  openmg  up  of  the  Legislature  Is  to 
the  credit  of  the  DFL  majorities  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  whose  campaign  pledge  It  was 
to  do  so.  And  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  entire 
Leglslattire  that  the  openness  was  made  to 
work. 

Legislatttre  Proves  It  Can  Move  Openly 
One  area  In  which  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture has  made  considerable  progress  during 
the  1973  session  is  openness. 


Many  DFL  candidates  made  openness  In 
state  government  a  campaign  issue  last  fall. 
To  their  credit,  they  followed  through  when 
they  gained  a  majority  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  and  established  rules  that 
opened  up  many  committee  meetings  that 
formerly  were  closed  to  the  public  and  the 
press.  Meetings  of  the  Rules  committees  were 
opened  for  the  first  time,  as  were  the  meet- 
ings of  Senate-House  conference  committees. 

Not  that  the  Legislature  has  ever  been  a 
darkly  secretive  place.  But  many  commit- 
tees had  been  closed  traditionally  and  occa- 
sionally Important  business  was  conducted  in 
unscheduled,  secret  sessions.  There  seemed 
to  be  fewer  of  the  secret  discussions  this  year, 
along  with  the  greater  visibility  of  commit- 
tee work.  The  public  and  the  press  have  been 
able  to  observe  the  legislators  wrestling  with 
all  kinds  of  problems — flscal  and  philosophi- 
cal— on  a  day-to-day  basis  during  this  ses- 
sion. 

This  Increased  openness  does  two  things. 
It  enables  the  voter  who  really  cares  about 
what  his  elected  representatives  are  doing  to 
follow  their  actions  more  closely.  And  it  al- 
lows the  press  to  present  a  more  complete  re- 
port on  the  Legislature's  daily  business.  The 
result  should  be  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  legislative  process  and  of  tlie  legislators' 
problems. 

Reporters  were  pleased  to  flnd  that  they 
could  get  Into  any  committee  meeting  they 
wanted  to.  Their  freedom  of  coverage  was  so 
extensive  that  one  newsman  Jokingly  remark- 
ed, "We  were  wishing  they'd  close  the  Adult 
Committee  meetings — we  got  so  bored." 

What  a  refreshing  contrast  that  Is  to  the 
complaints  of  reporters  who  have  been 
banned  from  meetings  of  local  government 
bodies  and  school  boards,  or  who  have  had 
to  pursue  elected  public  officials  to  secret, 
unscheduled  meetings  in  order  to  gather  the 
news.  Some  public  officials  seem  to  devote  as 
much  effort  to  circumventing  the  state's 
open-meeting  law  as  they  do  serving  their 
constituents. 

We  hear  all  sorts  of  supercilious  claptrap 
about  why  village  councils  and  school  boards 
should  meet  in  secret.  Some  matters  are  Just 
too  delicate  to  be  aired  In  public,  elected  of- 
ficials claim.  Or  some  officials  will  be  afraid 
to  speak,  while  others  will  seek  publicity.  If 
they  are  forced  to  debate  the  Issues  In  public. 

Our  legislators  have  demonstrated  Just  how 
ridiculous  those  excuses  are.  Legislative  com- 
mittees dealt  with  all  sorts  of  controversial 
and  delicate  Issues  In  public  sessions.  Legis- 
lators who  had  something  to  say  did  not  seem 
unduly  reluctant  to  speak  and  there  were  no 
outlandish  cases  of  grandstanding.  Most  leg- 
islators seem  to  be  accepting  the  fact  that  a 
public  body  should  do  Its  work  In  public.  If 
the  state's  problems  can  be  dealt  with  openly, 
there  Is  no  reason  that  the  lesser  problems 
of  a  village  or  a  school  district  cannot  be 
solved  in  an  equally  open  manner. 

Whatever  quarrels  one  may  have  with  the 
actions  of  the  Legislature  during  the  1973 
session,  there  Is  no  denying  that  they  did 
their  work  In  full  view  of  the  public.  We  ap- 
plaud them. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DILLON  GRAHAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  Dillon  Graham,  who  first 
came  to  Washington  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  1934  and  who  has  covered  Cap- 
itol Hill  for  AP  almost  continually  since 
1947  is  retiring  today.  I  know  that  all 
Members  of  this  body  share  the  high  re- 
gard and  deep  respect  that  I  have  for 
Dillon. 

Dillon  first  joined  the  AP  in  Atlanta 
in  1929,  and,  in  addition  to  Atlanta  and 
Washington,  he  has  served  AP  In  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  and  in  New  York  City.  In  the 
many  years  that  I  have  known  DiUoa 
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Graham,  he  has  always  been  completely 
thorough  and  fair  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  he  had  in  covering 
the  news  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Dillon  and  his  lovely  wife  Gigi  are 
moving  to  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  I  shall  miss 
them,  as  will  the  other  Senators.  I  wish 
for  them  the  very  best,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  come  back 
to  Washington  often  to  visit  with  us  dur- 
ing the  years  ahead. 


SOVIET  COPYRIGHT  LAW 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  26.  I  introduced  S.  1359  to  amend 
section  9  of  the  Copyright  Act  in  response 
to  events  surrounding  the  adherence  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention. 
The  Authors  League  of  America,  various 
Soviet  affairs  scholars  and  others  have 
expressed  to  me  their  serious  concern 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Copyright  Convention  was 
primarily  to  facilitate  the  suppression 
abroad  of  the  writings  of  dissident  Soviet 
authors.  My  bill  provides  that  a  U.S. 
copyright,  secured  to  citizens  of  a  for- 
eign nation  shall  be  deemed  to  vest  in 
the  author  of  the  copyrighted  work,  or 
his  voluntary  assigns. 
In  my  remarks  on  March  26, 1  stated — 
Before  this  legislation  Is  processed  by  the 
Congress  It  will  obviously  be  desirable  to 
secure  clarification  of  the  Intentions  of  the 
Soviet  Government. 

The  most  reliable  method  of  Judging 
the  true  intention  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  to  consider,  to  the  extent  that  it 
can  be  ascertained,  the  analysis  of  So- 
viet authors  and  intellectuals.  I  have  pre- 
viously brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  open  letter  on  this  subject  by 
a  distinguished  group  of  Soviet  intellec- 
tuals to  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 

The  New  Yorlj^-^lme-.  of  May  28  con- 
tains a  dispatch  from  Moscow  reporting 
recent  events  relating  to  the  Soviet  ad- 
herence to  the  Copyright  Convention. 
The  article  states — 

The  intent  of  the  Soviet  decision  has  be- 
come Increasingly  clear  In  informal  discus- 
sions with  Soviet  publishing  officials  and 
authors.  It  Is.  first,  to  stop  the  flow  of  under- 
ground  literature   to  Western  publishers. 

The  May  28  issue  of  Time  included  an 
article  based  on  an  interview  with  Zhores 
Medvedev,  a  leading  Soviet  intellectual 
and  biographer  of  Alexander  Solzhenlt- 
syn,  the  foremost  living  Russian  novelist. 
The  article  states  in  part : 

Why  has  Medvedev  risked  his  Soviet  citizen- 
ship by  publishing  the  book  now?  In  a  con- 
versation with  Time  Correspondent  Lawxence 
Malkln  In  London  last  week.  Medvedev  dis- 
closed that  he  had  completed  the  biography 
before  he  was  granted  permission  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  When  he  learned  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  going  to  Join  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention  on  May  27,  he  decided  that 
he  would  publish  the  book  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. He  obviously  was  convinced  that  the  new 
copyright  law  would  enable  Soviet  officials 
to  censor  writers  who  are  critical  of  Soviet 
society. 

Moreover,  said  Medvedev,  once  the  dead- 
line has  passed,  "a  direct  approach  (to  a  pub- 
lisher) may  become  a  criminal  matter."  As 
for  whether  he  will  be  allowed  to  go  home 
again,  Medvedev  remarked  dryly  that  Soviet 


officials  "must  read  the  book  and  make  their 
own  decisions." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  Time  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mny  28.   19731 
Soviet  Union  Joins  Copyright  Nations 

Moscow,  May  27. — Confusion  appeared  to 
reign  In  the  Soviet  publishing  Industry  and 
among  writers  as  Moscow's  adherence  to  the 
International  Copyright  Convention  became 
effective  today. 

"Absolutely  nothing  Is  yet  decided,"  said 
a  spokesman  for  the  domestic  copyright  of- 
fice when  he  was  asked  how  the  Soviet  Union 
planned  to  implement  its  controversial  deci- 
sion to  enter  International  copyright  arrange- 
ments. 

By  becoming  a  member  of  the  convention — 
concluded  in  1952  in  Geneva — the  Sovlst 
Union  undertook  to  grant  the  same  protec- 
tion to  foreign  authors  as  it  accords  to  its 
own  citizens.  Similarly.  Soviet  authors  be- 
came entitled  to  copyright  protection  in  other 
member  countries.  Previously,  each  side 
could  reproduce  the  others  work  at  will. 

Although  two  months  have  passed  since 
Moscow  declared  Its  intention  to  Join  the  con- 
vention, no  Soviet  agency  appears  to  have 
been  empowered  to  deal  with  the  vast  amount 
of  work  Involving  foreign  contract  negotia- 
tions and  royalty  payments. 

VAGUE    REPLIES    GIVEN 

Inquiries  made  on  Friday  at  Government 
offices  authorized  to  deal  with  foreigners 
on  publishing  matters  yielded  either  no  com- 
ment or  vague  replies. 

The  foreign  relations  department  of  the 
State  Committee  on  Publishing,  which  runs 
this  country's  vast  book  trade,  said  no  one 
would  be  available  all  day  for  questions. 

The  foreign  commission  of  the  Soviet 
Writers  Union  also  had  no  comment.  Callers 
were  advised  that  all  officials  wer;  attending 
an  International  conference  of  literary  crit- 
lc3,  under  way  in  Moscow. 

Only  at  the  Administration  for  Copyright 
Protection,  a  domestic  agency,  was  some  ex- 
planation offered.  Reglna  M.  Gorellk.  head  of 
the  agency's  foreign  department,  said  that 
pending  a  decision  on  international  copy- 
right arrangements,  "technical  questions" 
were  being  referred  to  her  department. 

The  evident  disarray  tended  to  reinforce 
a  widely  held  Impression  that  the  decision 
to  join  the  copyright  convention  had  been 
a  sudden  top  level  move,  presumably  by  the 
ruling  Politburo,  and  had  caught  executive 
agencies  totally  unprepared. 

However,  the  Intent  of  the  Soviet  decision 
has  become  Increasingly  clear  In  Informal 
discussions  with  Soviet  publishing  officials 
and  authors.  It  is,  first,  to  stop  the  flow 
of  underground  literature  to  Western  pub- 
lishers and,  second,  to  try  to  promote  the 
marketing  of  Soviet  fiction  and  nonaction 
through   foreign  channels. 

Domestically,  the  Soviet  copyright  move 
does  not  portend  any  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  Western  authors  available  to  the  aver- 
age reader  here.  In  fact,  the  new  requirement 
that  royalties  wUl  have  to  be  paid  to  foreign 
writers,  at  least  In  part  from  the  Govern- 
ment's dollar  reserves,  is  likely  to  reduce  the 
number  of  book  titles  that  will  be  translated 
here. 

Although  the  Soviet  Government  is  mak- 
ing an  all-out  effort  to  improve  relations  with 
the  United  States  In  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic spheres,  this  does  not  Imply  any  relax- 
ation on  the  Inflow  of  Ideas  and  information 
from    abroad. 

Boris  Stukalin,  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment's State  Committee  on  Publishing,  made 


this  clear  l-i  an  Interview  published  In  March 
In  the  foreign-affairs  weekly  New  Times. 

"The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  ac- 
quaint Its  Citizens  with  the  best  in  progres- 
sive world  culture.  Needless  to  say.  writings 
advocating  wtr  and  violence,  uumorality, 
chauvinism  and  ways  of  life  alien  to  us  will 
not  be  dls.'-emir.ated." 

Writers  and  publishers  In  the  'United 
States  have  expressed  concern  at  the  prospect 
that  the  Soviet  Government  can  claim  copy- 
right control  over  works  of  Soviet  citizens 
and  can  take  Western  publishers  to  court  if 
they  publish  'anauthorized  Soviet  virrlters. 

The  Authors  League  of  America  has  sought 
legislative  action  to  prevent  Moscow  from 
using  American  courts  for  that  purpose. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat  of 
Arkansas  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  on  copyright,  has  been 
reported  to  share  the  league's  concern. 


[Prom  Time,  May  28,  1973] 

HoM.\GE    TO     SOLZHENITSTN 

(Is  It  possible  that  we  are  again  on  our  way 
toward  the  rule  of  violence  and  tyranny?  Is 
art,  after  sparkling  before  us  in  a  few — and 
certainly  not  In  all — colors  of  the  rainbow 
destined  again  to  be  painted  In  just  one 
color?) 

The  questions  are  asked  by  Russian 
Geneticist  Zhores  Medvedev,  a  leading  Soviet 
Intellectual  and  close  friend  of  the  man 
who  for  years  has  had  to  bear  the  weight  of 
official  Soviet  censorship — Alexander  Solzhe- 
nltsyn.  That  such  questions  are  being  put 
forward  by  a  Soviet  citizen  who  has  been 
given  official  permission  to  live  In  London  for 
a  year — and  presumably  could  be  "recalled ' 
home  for  simply  asking  them — is  significant 
enough.  Even  more  important,  they  have 
been  raised  In  the  first  biography  by  a  Rus- 
sian of  the  country's  greatest  living  novelist. 

Ten  Years  After  One  Day  In  the  Life  of 
Ivan  Denlsovlch,  which  will  be  initially  pub- 
lished (In  Russian)  by  MacmUlan  of  Lon- 
don this  week.  Is  described  by  Medvedev  as 
a  Pestschrlft  (German  for  a  written  hom- 
age). In  part.  It  Is  a  vivid  account  of  an 
artist  who  has  struggled  to  write  and  publish 
under  extraordinarily  hazardous  conditions. 
Ten  Years  is  also  a  detailed  analvsls  of  Soviet 
ciiltural  life  from  Nlklta  Khru-chev's  brief 
era  of  liberalization  In  1962  (when  One  Day 
was  published  in  the  Soviet  Union)  down 
through  the  repressive  climate  of  the  present 
day. 

TRAGIC  HISTORY 

At  the  center  of  the  book  Is  the  tragic 
literary  history  of  Solzhenit.syn.  Ironically, 
his  troubles  began  with  the  publication  of 
On©  Day  by  the  literary  magazine  Novy  Mir  in 
1962.  Eventually  that  book  became  an  in- 
creasingly Intolerable  burden  to  the  new 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party.  In  the 
shifts  of  party  policy  that  followed  Khrush- 
chev's dovmfall,  mere  mention  of  any  crimes 
committed  in  the  Stalinist  era  was  anathema. 
Prlends  of  Solzhenltsyn  who  tried  to  defend 
his  subsequent  anti-Stalinist  books  (Includ- 
ing The  Cancer  Ward  and  The  First  Circle) 
were  condemned  by  the  official  press,  and 
many  lost  their  Jobs.  Solzhenltsyn  himself 
was  ousted  from  the  Soviet  Writers  Union  In 
1969. 

Alexander  Tvardovsky.  one  of  Russia's  best 
known  poets,  had  pubil.'shed  One  Dav  while 
editor  of  Novy  Mir.  He  soon  fell  Into  disgrace 
and  was  forced  to  leave  the  magazine.  At  his 
funeral  in  1971,  writes  Medvedev,  no  friends 
were  allowed  to  give  eulogies.  The  ceremo- 
nies were  strictly  supervised  by  party  f»inc- 
tlonarles  wha  made  no  mention  of  Tvardov- 
sky's  role  in  the  publication  of  Russia's  great 
postwar  novel. 

Medvedev  singles  out  a  number  of  people 
who  have  made  notable  efforts  to  discredit 
Solzhenltsyn.  Por  Instance,  Culture  Minister 
Yekaterlna  Purtseva  helped  prevent  Solz- 
henltsyn from  receiving  the  1964  Lenin  Prize 
for    Literature,    one    of    the    Soviet    Union's 
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most  prestigious  awards.  Medvedev  also  at- 
tacks Victor  Louis,  a  roaming  Soviet  corre- 
spondent noted  for  providing  leaks  on  Soviet 
policy  shifts  to  the  Western  press.  The  author 
describes  him  as  a  "special  agent  of  the 
KGB."  Louis,  claims  Medvedev,  planted  a 
stolen  copy  of  Solzhenisyn's  The  Cancer 
Ward  with  the  Russian  ^mlgr€  publication 
Posev,  which  Is  based  in  West  Germany.  Since 
this  magazine  Is  considered  an  antl-Sovlet 
Journal,  Its  publication  of  a  book  by  a  Rus- 
sian writer  may  constitute  grounds  for  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment. 

Interestingly  enough,  Medvedev  reserves 
some  of  his  strongest  criticism  for  Western 
publishers.  Solzhenltsyn,  he  writes,  was  "ap- 
palled'  by  the  poor  translations  of  One  Day. 
Further,  says  Medvedev,  Dial  Press  and  Far- 
rar,  Stratis  &  Glroux  published  The  Cancer 
Ward  without  permission  (the  publishers 
deny  It).  Medvedev  also  claims  that  Praeger 
Publishers  Ignored  his  repieated  requests  on 
behalf  of  Solzhenltsyn  that  they  provide  rare 
drugs  for  a  dying  Russian  girl  from  royalties 
that  the  company  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
writer  for  One  Day.  A  Praeger  spokesman  has 
denied  this  charge,  too.  Insisting  that  "there 
never  was  any  question  of  our  refusing  to 
pay  royalties  to  Solzhenltsyn." 

Perhaps  the  worst  villains  In  the  book  are 
the  Swedes.  According  to  Medvedev,  Gun- 
nar  Jarring,  the  Swedish  ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow, did  not  even  send  a  customary  cable 
of  congratulation  to  Solzhenltsyn  when  be 
won  the  Nobel  Prize.  If  the  Swedes  had  of- 
fered to  help  Solzhenltsyn  receive  the  prize 
Instead  of  backing  away  timidly  after  learn- 
ing of  Soviet  displeasure,  Medvedev  argues, 
the  Russians,  would  have  granted  Solzhen- 
ltsyn the  right  to  return  to  his  homeland, 
which  otherwise  he  feared  would  be  refused 
him. 

DIRECT  APPROACH 

Why  has  Medvedev  risked  his  Soviet  cit- 
izenship by  publishing  the  book  now?  In  con- 
versation with  Time  Correspondent  Lawrence 
Malkln  In  London  last  week,  Medvedev  dis- 
closed that  he  had  completed  the  biography 
before  he  was  granted  permission  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  When  he  learned  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  going  to  Join  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention  on  May  27,  he  decided 
that  he  would  publish  the  book  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  obviously  was  convinced  that 
the  new  copyright  law  would  enable  Soviet 
officials  to  censor  writers  who  are  critical  of 
Soviet  society. 

Moreover,  said  Medvedev,  once  the  dead- 
line has  passed,  "a  direct  approach  [to  a 
publisher]  may  become  a  criminal  matter." 
As  for  whether  he  will  be  allowed  to  go  home 
again,  Medvedev  remarked  dryly  that  So- 
viet officials  "must  read  the  book  and  make 
their  own  decisions." 


WATER  TO  MAKE  UTAH  GO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  un  the  22d 
of  May  of  this  year,  the  Utah  congres- 
sional delegation,  accompanied  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah,  and  with 
a  number  of  knowledgeable  oflBcials  of 
that  State,  testified  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  behalf  of  fund- 
ing for  the  Central  Utah  project  and 
especially  funding  for  the  Bonneville 
Unit  of  that  project.  I  was  totally 
shocked  and.  dismayed  to  learn  that  on 
the  day  following  a  Dr.  David  Raskin 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  £ind 
asked  that  appropriation  of  funds  for 
Central  Utah  project  be  terminated.  Dr. 
Raskin,  who  claims  to  be  a  resident  of 
the  State,  cited  some  unbelievably  In- 
accurate figures  on  the  question  of  water 
supply  in  the  Great  Basin  and  especially 
in  the  Salt  Lake  City  area.  He  argued 
that  there  was  adequate  water  available 


for  the  remainder  of  the  century  and 
then  cited  figures  that  some  fishing 
streams  and  other  areas  would  be 
changed  by  building  the  project.  He  also 
took  the  occasion  to  again  urge  that  Lake 
Powell  be  drained  down  to  half  of  its 
capacity,  blithely  ignoring  the  adverse 
impact  that  this  would  have  on  the 
building  of  the  remaining  projects  in  the 
Upper  Basin  and  the  loss  of  electric 
power  to  be  generated  at  the  dam.  Never 
in  my  experience  have  I  seen  such  an 
irresponsible  argument  presented  from  a 
resident  of  Utah  concerning  the  needs 
in  m>'  State  for  water  supply. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  one  of  our  great  daily  news- 
papers in  Salt  Lake  City,  printed  an  edi- 
torial which  was  in  part  an  answer  to 
the  irresponsible  allegations  of  Dr. 
Raskin.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  entitled  "Water  To  Make 
Utah  Go"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Water  To  Make  Utah  Go 

For  17  years  the  Central  Utah  Project  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  yet  the  most 
complex  of  Its  units — the  Bonneville  Unit — 
stands  only  14  percent  complete.  The  reason? 
Primarily  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money  to  build  the  combination  of 
dams,  canals,  tunnels  and  earthworks  to 
bring  urgently  needed  water  to  the  fast- 
growing  Wasatch  Front. 

Initially,  cost  of  the  Bonneville  Unit  was 
estimated  at  a  half  billion  dollars.  This  was 
based  on  a  construction  schedule  envisioning 
a  1968  completion  date.  Considering  the 
dalliance  of  Congress  In  appropriating  money, 
coupled  with  ongoing  Inflation,  the  validity 
of  the  cost  estimate  and  the  construction 
schedule  comes  Into  question. 

In  an  appearance  before  Senate  and  House 
public  works  appropriations  subcommittees, 
Utahns,  Including  Gov.  Rampton  and  officials 
from  water  districts,  sought  $23,796,000  In 
CUP  construction  funds  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
The  money  would  Include  about  $20  million 
for  the  BonnevUle  Unit. 

The  $20  million  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
niggardly  $6,280,000  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  asked  for.  The  wisdom  of  frugality 
In  government  expenditures  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Neither  can  the  premise  that  exorbi- 
tant federal  spending  contributes  substantia 
ally  to  Inflation  be  very  seriously  doubted. 

Yet.  there  Is  something  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish"  about  not  appropriating 
enough  money  to  quickly  finish  a  vitally 
reeded  water  project,  one  that  has  already 
cost  more  than  $80  mUllon. 

Despite  repeated  rosy  prediction  by  presi- 
dential economic  advisers  that  the  threat  of 
Inflation  Is  going  to  ease,  the  truth  Is  prices 
have  continued  to  climb.  Even  the  economic 
guidelines  outlined  by  Phase  III  administra- 
tors allow  a  national  Inflation  rate  of  3  per- 
cent. 

That  being  the  case.  If  Congress  continues 
to  deny  the  CUP  needed  construction  funds 
the  whole  project  Is  in  danger  of  becoming 
prohibitively  costly. 

But,  putting  the  matter  of  costs  aside,  the 
fact  remains  that  Utah  needs  the  water  the 
Central  Utah  Project,  particularly  Its  Bon- 
nevUle Unit,  win  provide.  During  the  same 
hearings  attended  by  Gov.  Rampton.  water 
officials  testlfled  to  need  for  more  water  dis- 
tribution and  retention  facilities. 

Robert  I.  Hubert,  manager.  Salt  Lake 
County  Water  Conservancy  District,  was  one 
of  those  concerned  water  managers.  He  told 
the  subcommittees  that  a  continued  slow- 
down of  the  BonnevUle  Unit  could  mean 
that  "If  we  are  subjected  to  a  below-normal 


precipitation  condition  the  (district)  will  be 
required  to  Initiate  a  positive  water-ration- 
ing program  " 

With  the  ability  of  existing  faculties  to 
continue  supplying  sufficient  water  to  people 
and  Industry  along  the  Wasatch  Front  al- 
ready In  some  Jeopardy,  It  becomes  manda- 
tory that  the  Central  Utah  Project's  Bonne- 
vUle Unit  be  completed  soon.  The  same  ap- 
plies, possibly  to  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  other 
CUP  units. 

To  appropriate  less  than  the  $23,796,000 
requested  by  Gov.  Rampton.  Utah's  congres- 
sional delegation  and  other  Utahns  would  be 
parsimony  of  the  highest  order.  It  Is,  ad- 
mittedly, trite,  but  the  fact  remains.  Utah 
needs  the  water.  It  can't  afford  to  go  ahead 
without  It.  The  CUP  Is  the  only  way  to  get 
water  where  It  Is  needed  today  and  wUl  be 
needed  even  more  tomorrow. 


A  STUDY  OF  FUEL  AND  ENERGY 
POLICY 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  May  25,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  authorized  Senator  James 
Abourezk  of  South  Dakota  to  conduct  a 
field  hearing  in  Sioux  Falls  as  part  of  the 
Interior  Committee's  current  study  of 
fuels  and  energj'  policy. 

This  particular  hearing  dealt  with  the 
very  serious  fuels  shortage  confronting 
the  Nation  and  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  problems  facing  the  agricultural 
sector. 

Senator  Abourezk  has  presented  to  me 
a  very  fine  report  summarizing  some  of 
the  important  testimony  given  at  this 
hearing.  Since  this  information  is  very 
relevant  to  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
S.  1570,  the  emergency  petroleum  alloca- 
tion bill,  which  will  be  debated  in  the 
Senate  tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  report  to  me  of  this  hearing 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mat  31,  1973. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Interior  Committee,  New 
Seriate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  are  so  keenly 
aware,  this  Is  a  crucial  time  for  action  to 
allocate  adequate  supplies  of  gasoline  and 
dlesel  fuel  to  agricultural  producing  areas  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  you  authorized 
me  to  conduct  a  special  hearing  of  the  full 
Senate  Interior  Committee  in  Sioux  Palls  on 
May  25  on  fuel  supply,  especially  as  this  sup- 
ply Is  needed  by  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Because  of  the  critical  nature  of  this  situa- 
tion, I  have  prepared  this  letter  as  an  Interim 
and  Inunedlate  report  on  our  hearing  prior  to 
recept  of  the  hearing  record. 

Nebraska  Governor  J.  James  Exon,  one  of 
the  witnesses  who  filed  a  statement  with  the 
Committee,  summarized  the  situation  suc- 
cinctly with  this  comment: 

"Where  the  cut-off  of  fuel  has  already  oc- 
curred on  a  limited  basis,  the  pattern  is  most 
evident  of  how  rapidly  a  widespread  shortage 
for  a  few  days  during  harvest  could  reach  the 
frightening  stage  of  a  calamity.  Allowed  to 
spread  for  only  a  few  critical  weeks  during 
planting  or  harvest  and  you  have  the  stage 
set  for  a  national  emergency  that  would 
threaten  disaster  to  the  entire  nation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  to  more  than 
30  witnesses  In  Sioux  PaUs,  reviewing  testi- 
mony of  those  who  filed  statements  with  the 
Committee  and  visiting  with  scores  of  others. 
I  am  convinced  that  Governor  Exon  is  not 
exaggerating  by  one  lota  a  situation  that 
could  occur. 
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I  am  as  equally  convinced  that  thef  pres- 
ent voluntary  program  of  this  Administration 
will  not  avert  such  a  disastrous  situation. 

And,  I  am  alarmed  by  how  the  restrictions 
on  the  amount  of  fuel  available  to  the  Mid- 
western agricultural  producing  states  will 
cripple  many  businesses  and  industries,  proc- 
essing and  marketing  and  all  of  them  im- 
portant to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Upper  Great  Plains  region. 

Testimony  at  the  hearing  is  most  relevant 
to  the  evaluating  the  voluntary  program  of 
the  Administration  and  the  need  for  S.  1570, 
which  would  make  action  by  the  Adminis- 
tration mandatory. 

THE  rXTEU  FARM  SUPPLY 

For  several  reasons,  farmers  and  ranchers 
need  more  fuel  this  year  than  they  did  last. 
An  extremely  wet  Fall  In  many  areas  made 
It  Impossible  to  do  Pall  plowing.  That  delay 
caused  the  ground  to  be  hard  this  year  re- 
quiring extra  fuel  for  plowing  this' Spring. 
Farmers  are  planting  extra  acres  as  request- 
ed by  the  Administration. 

The  Agriculture  Department  reports  that 
as  of  May  1.  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
50,000,000  additional  acres  removed  from  the 
set-aside  program  had  been  planted. 

Farmers  and  ranchers.  In  many  cases,  are 
having  great  difficulty  obtaining  fuel  for  their 
present  operations.  This  occurs  for  two  major 
reasons:  the  major  oil  companies  are  pro- 
viding from  85  to  100  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
that  they  provided  In  1972.  Many  independent 
dealers  have  had  their  supplies  cut  off.  Many 
others  have  been  told  that  they  will  not  have 
supplies  after  a  specified  date  or  that  their 
supply  is  on  a  month-to-month  basis.  Farm- 
ers who  have  relied  on  independent  dealers 
for  their  fuel  are  being  refused  fuel  supplies 
from  outlets  of  the  major  companies,  which 
have  told  their  retail  outlets  to  refuse  new 
customers.  Some  farmers  have  obtained  fuel 
only  by  paying  a  premium  price  on  what  is 
plainly  a  black  market. 

One  farmer  near  Wolsey,  South  Dakota, 
who  testified  at  the  hearing,  farms  5000  acres 
of  land  and  feeds  7000  head  of  cattle.  He  bad 
purchased  his  fuel  from  an  Independent  deal- 
er. The  independent  dealer  lost  his  source 
of  supply.  Outlets  of  the  major  companies 
could  not  supply  him.  At  present,  he  has 
about  10  days  supply  of  fuel. 

Maurice  Bergh,  farmer  near  Florence,  South 
Dakota,  summarized  the  feeling  of  all  farm- 
ers. I  believe,  with  this  comment:  "As  farm- 
ers, we  can  face  drought,  floods,  hall,  winds 
or  almost  any  natural  disaster  and  come 
fighting  back,  but  we  will  not  accept  a  dis- 
aster caused  by  man's  planning  or  lack  of 
planning.  Agriculture  must  have  top  priority 
in  the  use  of  petroleum  products — not  only 
the  farmer  but  those  who  are  handling  agri- 
cultural products  must  have  high  priority." 
The  unavailability  of  fuel  for  farmers  and 
ranchers  has  to  some  degree  already  limited 
our  farm  production,  the  degree  to  which  will 
not  be  determined  until  it  Is  determined  how 
many  acres  have  been  planted. 

If  the  present  situation  Is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  nation,  as  Governor  Exon  warns,  is 
heading  for  a  national  disaster. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  comments  at 
the  hearing  was  a  report  from  one  farmer 
that  custom  combiners,  who  harvest  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  grain  in  the  Upper 
Great  Plains,  are  not  now  planning  to  move 
their  equipment  northward  in  the  harvest 
season  because  they  do  not  have  assurance  of 
a  fuel  supply  to  operat*  this  machinery.  Those 
who  relied  on  custom  combiners  cannot  get 
fuel  for  any  alternative  machinery  Isecause 
all  allocations  are  being  based  on  1972  sup- 
plies. This  is  true  also  for  farmers  who  have 
purchased  larger  tractors  requiring  more  fuel. 
Besides  requiring  additional  fuel  for  plant- 
ing and  for  all  of  the  farm  operations 
through  harvest,  additional  fuel  is  required 
for  transporting  these  farm  products.  Gov- 
ernor Exon  reports  that  Nebraska  has  the 
most  extensive  tie-up  of  transportation  In  the 


history  of  the  state,  with  472,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  in  their  elevators. 

The  representatives  of  the  trucking  indus- 
try In  South  Dakota  report  that  their  fuel 
supplies  range  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  their 
supply  in  1972.  New  contracts  for  fuel  have 
a  minimum  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  last 
year.  The  need  for  fuel  by  the  trucking  indus- 
try is  130  per  cent  of  that  requirement  last 
year. 

The  supply  of  LP  gas  for  drying  crops  cre- 
ates another  Impending  crisis.  The  suppliers 
of  this  fuel  have  no  assurance  of  the  amount 
that  they  will  have  this  year.  The  general 
estimate  is  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
supply  last  year  will  be  available  this  year. 
A  cooperative  manager  In  Tyndall.  South 
Dakota,  emphasizing  that  a  large  part  of 
the  milo  and  corn  has  to  be  dried  for  safe 
storage  and  shipment,  projects  that  the 
shortage  of  this  fuel  could  create  a  potential 
loss  of  $200,000,000  of  farm  products  of 
South  Dakota. 

Besides  the  effect  on  agriculture  and  re- 
lated business,  the  restrictions  on  fuel  sup- 
ply is  causing  many  other  economic  losses 
in  South  Dakota : 

IXDEPENDENT    DE.^LERS 

Hunreds  of  independent  oil  dealers  have 
been  forced  out  of  business  in  the  Midwest. 

CONSTRUCTION 

A  spokesman  for  the  construction  Industry 
of  South  Dakota  foresees  that  the  severe 
shortages,  already  affecting  some  construc- 
tion work,  will  affect  some  300  South  Dakota 
bvislnesses  with  as  many  as  30,000  people  be- 
ing out  of  work. 

TOURISM 

This  is  the  second  largest  Industry  In  South 
Dakota.  Restrictions  on  fuel  supply  threaten 
seriously  this  important  Industry  to  my  state. 

PUBLIC    BODIES 

School  districts,  municipal  bodies  and  other 
public  bodies  are  unable  to  get  bids  for  the 
heating  fuel  that  they  will  need  this  Pall. 
Bids  for  part  of  the  supply  are  at  a  greatly 
Increased  price. 

The  President  has  the  authority  to  act 
to  meet  these  crises  under  authority  already 
given  to  him  by  the  Congress.  The  voluntary 
program  is  not  working.  He  should  immedi- 
ately require  mandatory  allocations  under 
this  authority.  The  nation  cannot  gamble 
on  either  its  fuel  or  food  supply.  That  man- 
datory action  must  be  required  by  passage 
or S.  1570. 

Accompanying    this    letter    are    summary 
comments  from  key  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ing In  Sioux  Palls.  I  believe  they  provide  a 
'body   of   valuable    evidence    for   support    of 
S.  1570. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

James  Abourezk. 

US.  Senate. 

Comments  at  Interior  Committee  Hearing, 
Siou.\  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Mat  25,  1973 

Ed  Smith,  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  and  President  of  the  North 
Dakota  Farmers  Union,  Jamestown,  North 
Dakota:  In  North  Dakota,  fuel  distributors, 
both  retail  and  bulk,  are  existing  on  a 
month-to-month  basis.  If  not  on  a  day-to- 
day basis,  and  are  hoping  that  somehow  they 
will  be  able  to  secure  adequate  supplies.  Al- 
most every  outlet  has  had  some  restriction 
placed  on  their  supply.  He  urged  national 
plamung  to  avert  a  crisis  at  harvest  time  and 
an  investigation  to  see  If  the  anti-trust  laws 
are  being  adequately  enforced. 

Duane  Struck,  Rural  Route,  2,  Wolsey, 
South  Dakota:  Mr.  Struck  Is  a  farmer  and 
cattle  feeder,  farming  5000  acres  of  land  and 
feeding  7000  head  of  cattle  yearly.  His  sup- 
pUer,  Mid-West  Oil  Co.,  Sioux  FaUs,  wrote 
him  in  November  that  he  wotild  supply  him 
In  1073  the  same  amount,  on  a  monthly  basis, 
as  he  did  in  1972.  In  April,  when  Struck  was 


out  of  fuel,  Mid-West  Informed  Struck  that 
he  could  no  longer  supply  him.  At  the  time 
of  the  hearing.  Struck  had  a  10-15  day  sup- 
ply of  fuel  that  he  had  received  from  a  sup- 
pUer  in  Huron.  Struck  has  been  Informed 
that  major  companies  will  not  supply  him 
because  II  they  take  on  new  customers  they 
will  be  cut  off  from  their  supplies.  If  he  can- 
not obtain  fuel,  "we  will  be  forced  to  sell 
cattle  as  we  will  not  be  able  to  run  feeding 
equipment  or  be  able  to  raise  feed."  He  sub- 
mitted statements  showing  increases  In 
prices  since  January  3,  1973. 

James  Exon,  Governor  of  Nebraska:  Gover- 
nor Exon  said  that  for  the  period  of  AprU  22- 
July  31,  1973  the  extra  acres  brought  into 
production  through  action  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration planners  will  require  an  in- 
crease of  an  estimated  5,000.000  gallons  of 
diesel  fuel  and  3.300,00  gallons  of  gasoline. 
The  Governor  also  made  clear  two  other  fac- 
tors involved  in  agriculture  production  at 
thi,i  time: 

"Extra  fuel  requirements  will  be  required 
for  increased  Irrigation  power  and  transport 
of  supplies  and  grain." 

"This  pressure  on  fuel  supplies  is  further 
complicated  by  the  most  extensive  transpor- 
tation tie-up  our  state  grain  industry  has 
ever  faced.  As  of  July  1,  1973,  it  is  estimated 
by  the  state-federal  agricultural  statistician 
that  there  will  be  472,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
on  hand  In  our  elevators." 

"Where  the  cut-off  of  fuel  has  already  oc- 
curred on  a  limited  basis,  the  pattern  is  most 
evident  of  how  rapidly  a  widespread  shortage 
for  a  few  days  during  harvest  could  reach 
the  frightening  stage  of  a  calamity.  Allowed 
to  spread  for  only  a  few  critical  weeks  during 
planting  and  harvest  and  you  have  the  stage 
for  a  national  emergency  that  would  threaten 
disaster  to  the  entire  nation." 

Maurice  Bergh,  one  of  the  principal  farmer 
witnesses,  Florence,  South  Dakota:  He  cau- 
tioned on  the  need  for  extra  gas  for  the  in- 
creased acres.  "As  ftu-mers,  we  can  face 
drought,  floods,  hall,  winds  or  almost  any 
natural  disaster  and  come  fighting  back,  but 
we  will  not  accept  a  disaster  caused  by  man's 
planning  or  lack  of  planning.  Agriculture 
must  have  top  priority  in  the  use  of  petro- 
leum products — not  only  the  farmer  but 
those  who  are  handling  agricultural  prod- 
ucts must  have  high  priority." 

Bergh  asked  that  the  National  Guard  ex- 
ercises be  limited. 

John  Engel.  Avon,  South  Dakota,  Attor- 
ney: He  represented  a  group  of  Independent 
oil  dealers,  and  told  the  committee  that  ten 
independent  suppliers  are  out  of  business  In 
the  Tyndall  area.  Each  of  these  suppliers  has 
been  providing  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  for  from 
75  to  150  farmers. 

John  Zebroskl,  Onida,  South  Dakota:  Mr 
Zebroski,  who  does  custom  combining,  said 
that  he  has  been  advised  that  custom  com- 
biners from  out-of-state  are  not  coming  back 
to  South  Dakota  this  year  because  they  can- 
not gamble  on  having  fuel  when  they  arrive 
there. 

Representative  James  Abdnor,  Congress- 
man. Second  District,  South  Dakota:  Abdnor 
discussed  ways  In  which  fuel  could  be  con- 
served and  said  he  would  support  legislation 
to  solve  the  shortage  if  necessary.  He  would 
support  that  legislation,  but  he  has  not  been 
convinced  at  this  time. 

Representative  Neal  Smith,  Congressman, 
Iowa:  Congressman  Smith  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  be  inserted  in  the  record  of  the  hearing, 
as  follows : 

"Due  to  some  unexpected  warm  weather  In 
March,  the  shortage  of  diesel  fuel  (which  Is 
Interchangeable  with  No.  2  fuel  oU)  U  not 
as  critical  yet  (as  it  was  in  December,  1972  ) 
However,  the  best  estimates  we  can  get  Is 
that  farmers  this  year  will  need  30  per  cent 
more  fuel   than  last  year." 

Congressman  Smith  cites  as  reason  for 
this  Increased  need :  fields  were  wet  last  year 
and  fall  work  was  not  done,  increased  acres 
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and  the  land  being  harder  to  work  than  in 
previous  years.  He  added,  "Suppliers  tell 
me  they  simply  do  not  have  these  kinds  of 
addiiional  supplies  available." 

Senator  Carl  Curtis,  Nebraska:  Senator 
Curtis  called  the  fuel  shortage  In  rural  Ne- 
braska "critical  to  a  point  bordering  on 
disaster."  Senator  Curtis  said  he  asked  the 
Department  of  Defense  If  fuel  s'jpplies  for 
the  military  could  be  diverted  to  agricultural 
production  and  was  advised  that  there  are 
iio  such  supplies  in  the  United  States  that 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Senator  Curtis  believes  that  a  mandatory 
plan  is  necessary.  He  reported  thaf  about 
half  of  the  major  oil  companies  also  agree 
that  a  mandatory  program  is  necessary.  The 
Senator  cites  black  market  operations  in 
Nebraska  in  which  "diesel  fuel  at  whole- 
sale is  selling  for  13.5  cents  on  the  legal  mar- 
ket and  being  offered  for  23  cents  on  the 
black  market.  Propane  that  is  selling  at 
wholesale  for  11  cents  on  a  gallon  on  the 
legal  market  is  being  offered  for  sale  on  the 
black  market  at  21  cents."  In  resp>onse  to 
queries  that  he  has  made,  major  oil  com- 
panies say  that  they  do  not  know  about  the 
priorities  of  the  voluntary  market  and  that 
others  are  not  acting  because  they  do  not 
know  of  the  legal  ramifications  of  canceling 
contracts. 

Representative  John  Zwach,  Congressman, 
Sixth  District,  Minnesota:  Congressman 
Zwach  testified  that  he  favors  a  mandatory 
allocation  program.  He  cited  the  closing 
down  of  a  bulk  supplier  in  his  district  that 
is  resulting  in  farmers  not  being  able  to 
plant  corn.  He  warns  of  a  shortage  of  pro- 
pane for  corn  drying  this  Fall. 

Among  the  letters  that  he  includes  is  one 
from  the  McParland  Company,  Marshall, 
Minnesota.  This  company  has  been  informed 
by  Its  supplier  that  it  could  commit  only 
1000  gallons  cf  propane  for  use  this  Fall.  Last 
year  the  McParland  Company  used  2900  gal- 
lons of  propane. 

John  M.  Rodenberg,  Manager,  Co-op  Inc., 
Tyndall,  South  Dakota:  Manager  of  this  far- 
mer-owned cooperative,  he  said  that  short- 
age of  propane  in  1972  caused  a  loss  of 
$30,000  of  grain  to  the  members  of  this  co- 
operative. 

"As  you  probably  know,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  milo  and  corn  has  to  be  dried  for  safe 
storage  and  shipment.  If  grain  elevators  were 
unable  to  get  the  needed  fuel  we  would  be 
unable  to  purchase  corn  as  It  would  be  Im- 
possible for  us  to  ship  grain  that  has  not 
been  dried." 

"All  grain  contracts  sold  by  country  ele- 
vators have  to  guarantee  that  the  grain  is 
cool  and  sweet  upon  arrival  of  destination. 
This  would  be  Impossible  If  we  were  unable 
to  dry  the  grain  before  shipment.  This  in  turn 
would  cause  financial  losses  to  the  farmers 
In  Bon  Homme  County  of  one  to  two  million 
dollars.  For  the  state  of  South  Dakota  the 
financial  loss  could  run  as  high  as  200  mil- 
lion dollars." 

Ben  Radcllffe,  President,  South  Dakota 
Farmers  Union,  Huron,  S.D.:  "Not  only  do 
we  have  the  new  acres  that  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  set-aside  land  retirement  pro- 
gram, we  have  the  acres  that  could  not  be 
planted  In  1972  because  of  the  excess  rain. 
Weather  conditions  so  far  this  Spring  have 
enabled  farmers  to  use  more  fertilizer,  and 
applying  the  fertilizer  has  also  accelerated 
the  co.isumptlon  of  petroleum.  Coping  with 
this  Increased  demand  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts Is  a  serious  situation,  but  It  Is  worsened 
by  the  fact  that  some  service  stations  have 
gone  out  of  business." 

Radcllffe  said  that  five  stations  have  gone 
out  of  business  since  January  1  in  Huron. 
He  said  that  the  voluntary  program  would 
not  work  because  by  its  nature  It  is  unen- 
forceable. 

Ray  Rowell,  Executive  Secretary.  South 
Dakota-Nebraska  L-P  Gas  Association,  Huron, 
South  Dakota:  He  said  that  at  present  there 


are  many  LP  Gas  dealers  or  marketers  who 
do  not  have  a  contract  for  their  supply  of 
fuel  and  a  smaller  number  who  cannot  buy 
fuel  today.  A  number  of  marketers  have  had 
the  amount  of  products  they  can  buy  from 
their  supplier  reduced  by  as  much  as  40  per 
cent.  He  said  that  some  marketers  now  plan 
on  curtailing  their  sale  of  propane  for  Irriga- 
tion this  Summer  and  for  crop  drying  tnis 
Pall. 

He  supported  the  voluntary  program.  He 
urged  as  a  solution  relaxing  of  restrictions  so 
that  prices  could  be  increased. 

Governor  Art  Link,  State  of  North  Dakota: 
He  noted  that  while  there  is  little  shortage 
of  fuel  for  agricultural  production  in  his  state 
at  this  time,  he  warns  of  an  impending  short- 
age. He  also  emphasized  the  Importmce  of 
fuel  for  transporting  agricultural  products 
and  the  effect  of  higher  luel  prices  on  the 
cost  of  consumer  food  supplies. 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Minnesota: 
He  noted  that  about  150  Independent  stations 
in  Minnesota  have  been  closed  down  and 
that  shortages  have  occurred  because  of  this. 
Senator  Mondale  supports  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram of  allocation — if  not  under  the  existing 
legislation  then  one  required  by  new 
legislation. 

Charles  IngersoU.  General  Manager.  South 
Dakota  Motor  Carriers  Association,  represent- 
ing every  type  and  class  of  truck  operation 
IM  the  state,  both  lor  hire  and  private:  Inger- 
soU said  typical  price  for  diesel  luel  (number 
two)  for  a  substa:itlal  trucking  company  in 
Sioux  Falls  has  been  11.5  to  12  cents  per 
gallon.  Suppliers  are  not  entering  Into  new 
contracts  when  existing  contracts  expire. 
They  are  entering  into  contracts  for  a  sup- 
ply ranging  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  last 
year's  amount — at  minimum  price  Increase 
of  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  No  fuel 
appears  to  be  available  for  the  additional 
supply.  Total  need  for  fuel  this  year  is  130 
per  cent  of  that  requirement  last  year. 

"Motor  carriers  are  facing  a  day-to-day 
probability  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  se- 
cure enough  motor  fuel  to  continue  their 
operations.  The  price  which  they  pay  for 
motor  fuel  which  they  can  obtain  has  in- 
creased 50  to  100  per  cent  over  recent  con- 
tract prices. 

The  motor  carrier  Industry  In  South  Da- 
kota and  the  nation  is  facing  an  emergency 
situation  in  respect  to  motor  fuel.  When  fuel 
is  not  available  to  turn  the  wheels  of  motor 
carriers,  the  economy  of  the  St.vte  of  South 
Dakota  and  the  nation  will  be  devastated. 
Planting  a  crop  or  raising  livestock  is  an 
exercise  in  futility  if  that  crop  or  livestock 
car.not  be  transported  to  the  market  place." 

The  Motor  Carriers  support  S.  1570. 

John  M.  Heisler,  All-American  Transport, 
Inc.:  This  trucking  firm,  one  of  the  50 
largest  motor  transportation  companies  of 
15.000  in  the  nation,  at  some  point  within 
its  system  handles  directly  or  indirectly  50  ^r 
of  ail  finished  goods  that  are  used  in  South 
Dakota.  Major  oil  companies  are  allocat- 
ing between  70  to  SO'",-  of  the  bulk  fuel  pur- 
chased from  them  for  the  12  months  ending 
September  30.  1972.  Due  to  Increased  demand 
for  services,  the  company  will  Increase  its 
consumption  by  30  <>  as  compared  to  1972. 
The  company  will  be  short  nearly  five  million 
gallons  of  both  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 
throughout  the  season,  if  the  present  situa- 
tion and  allocations  are  unchanged,  thereby 
reducing  operating  capabilities  to  South 
Dakota  by  at  least  35  T  . 

Russell  P.  Ripley,  Luverne.  Minnesota: 
He  operated  over  30  gasoline  outlets  and 
bulk  delivery  stations,  six  of  them  being  in 
South  Dakota,  purchasing  from  Murphy  Oil 
and  several  other  suppliers.  He  employed 
170  people  at  one  time  through  these  en- 
terprises. He  Is  now  employing  seven  people 
at  one  station  that  Is  to  close  soon.  Jobbers 
of  the  major  oil  companies  have  told  him 
that  if  they  sell  to  Independent  dealers  their 
supply  will  be  cut  off. 


Luther  W.  Miller,  oU  dealer.  White  Lake. 
South  Dakota:  He  wrote  that  his  total  sup- 
ply is  being  cut  off  from  Champlin  Oil  Com- 
pany, after  25  years  In  business.  Nearly  100 
per  cent  of  his  customers  are  farmers. 

Marion  Van  Wyck,  Executive  Director, 
South  Dakota  Independent  Oilmen's  Asso- 
ciation: Van  Wvck  reported  on  findings  of 
seven  meetings  with  distributors  through- 
out the  state,  representing  65  per  cent  of 
the  retail  marketers  of  the  state.  In  brief 
his  findings  were : 

(1)  Almost  without  exception,  the  distrib- 
utors had  restrictions  placed  on  the  amount 
01"  product  available  tj  itiein 

(2)  They  were  urging  o-nservatitn  to  make 
mire  fuel  avail:-.ble  i.r  fanner,. 

(3)  There  was  greater  need  for  fuel  be- 
cause of  earlier  plariiing  season. 

(4)  Increased  acxeage  was  iieing  planted. 

(5)  Farmers  were  storing  fuel. 

(6)  No  farmer,  to  his  knowledge,  lacked 
fuel. 

(7)  Franchises,  in  some  cases  would  not  be 
renewed  when  they  expired. 

His  members,  generally,  are  not  independ- 
ent dealers  in  the  usual  sense,  but  local 
businessmen  who  have  a  contract  with  a 
major  oil  company.  They  include  coopera- 
tives. 

Van  Wyck  supports  the  voluntary  program. 

James  Erchul.  Director  of  Minnesota  Civil 
Defense,  representing  Governor  Wendell  R. 
Anderson;  Erchul  recalled  the  shortage  of 
1. eating  fuel  this  past  winter.  He  said  that 
the  voluntary  program  of  the  Administra- 
tion has  not  been  in  e3ect  long  enough  to 
make  a  judgment  on  it. 

Ronald  R.  Williamson.  Executive  Director, 

South  Dakota  Municipal  League:  " In 

Custer,  for  example,  the  construction  of  their 
waste  water  treatment  plant  has  been  stop- 
ped because  the  contractor  is  unable  to  ob- 
tain fuel.  ...  I  don't  believe  that  any  large 
community  has  been  successful  In  negotiat- 
ing an  acceptable  contract.  Specifically, 
Sioux  Falls.  Huron.  Mitchell,  Pierre,  and  Ver- 
million have  not  received  an  answer  to  their 
request  for  bids. 

Representative  Wiley  Mayne.  Congressman, 
Sixth  District,  Icwa:  Congressman  Mayne 
reviewed  the  voluntary  program  and  reported 
that  representatives  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment have  been  assigned  to  work  with 
the  Office  of  OH  and  Gas  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment administering  this  voluntary 
program. 

Glen  L.  Weslberg.  President,  Whitewood 
Post  and  Pole  Co..  I:;c.  Whitewood,  South 
Dakota:  In  a  statement  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Westberg  reports  that  Standard 
Oil  canceled  its  contract  with  them  on  May 
1.  He  reports  that  much  of  the  production 
of  the  company  is  uied  for  pole-type  build- 
ings for  production  of  meat  and  other  farm 
commodities. 

William  P.  McGrath,  Manager,  Hcmestake 
Forest  Products  Company,  SpearflFh.  South 
Da'Kota:  In  a  statement  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee, he  said  that  this  firm  would  have  to 
close  without  fuel.  It  employs  140  people 
who  receive  an  annual  pa\TO":l  of  81.200.000. 

Steve  Davis,  representing  South  Dakota 
Governor  Richard  Kneip:  The  Governor's 
statement  noted  that  the  increased  demand 
for  fuel  products  would  occur  this  Summer 
when  the  supply  is  predicted  to  be  short.  The 
Governor  recommended  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  existing  supplies  and  the  trans- 
portation system  to  deliver   thoee  supplies. 

MISCELLANEOUS   COMMENTS 

(1)  Parcel  Oil  Co.,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota, 
wants  some  protection  for  the  branded  deal- 
ers as  well  as  the  independents. 

(2)  William  H.  PuUe,  Kimball  Trl-County 
State  Bank,  wants  the  Congress  to  set  some 
standards  so  that  cars  don't  use  so  much 
gas — and  to  build  the  Alaskan  pipeline — but 
he  doesn't  say  where. 

(3)  Art  Schimkat  Construction  Co.,  Port 
Pierre,  South  Dakota  was  notified  by  wire  by 
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Texr.co  o.i  May  23  that  It  could  no  longer 
supply  ga,  for  in.ersiate  construction  proj- 
eC-  !:etween  Pierre  and  Rapid  City. 

(4)  LI.  yd  E.  Kes:.ler,  Executive  Secretary. 
Somh  Dakota  Black  Hills,  Badlands,  and 
Lakes  Association,  points  out  that  allocation 
ii  based  en  last  year's  situation,  when  the 
nood  cut  down  tra\'el  ^oy  12  to  17  per  cent. 
He  points  out  thai  toi'rlsm  is  second  largest 
Industry,  providing  300  to  350  mllllDn  dol- 
lars in  economy. 

(5)  Jay  R.  Carr,  construction  company. 
White  River,  South  Dakota  Is  cut  oiT  by  fuel 
suppliers  and  will  not  be  able  to  fulfill  his 
contracts. 

(6)  Robert  T.  Weld,  head  teacher  In  a 
small  rural  school,  has  difficulty  getting  gas. 
The  only  station  In  Norrls,  South  Dakota 
closed  dov.n. 

(7)  Cnarles  Pederson,  President,  Local  738 
Allied  Industrial  Workers  of  America,  cited 
shortage  of  LP  gas  and  its  effect  on  agricul- 
tural production.  (His  address  Is  Sioux 
Palls) 

(8)  Lee  McCahren,  attorney  for  "Keep  Our 
Railroad,"  an  organization  formed  to  op- 
pose abandonms.it  of  the  Chicago  North- 
western Railroad's  line  from  Wren,  Iowa  to 
Iroquois,  S.D.  said  that  V.^.e  additional  fuel 
required  to  move  the  tonnage  which  the 
railroad  hauled  in  1972  would  be  in  excess 
of  a  half  million  gallons. 


RESTORING  FOOD  STAMP 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  Federal  Government  seems  to 
be  taking  policy  actions  that  will  result 
in  a  loss  of  benefits  to  the  elderly  of  this 
Nation.  Last  fall,  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  establishing  a 
new  supplemental  seciuity  income  pro- 
gram, providing  for  an  increase  in  cash 
grants  to  older  Americans  now  partici- 
pating in  programs  of  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  blind,  and  aid  to  disabled.  In  effect, 
this  new  program  would  replace  those 
categorical  programs. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  more  than 
1.5  million  current  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled, recipients  face  the  loss  of  food 
stamps  and  another  150,000  face  the 
possible  loss  of  medicaid  benefits  because 
of  this  new  program.  The  net  result  will 
likely  be  that  many  recipients  will  be 
worse  off  incom9  wise  than  they  were 
before  the  passage  of  the  administra- 
tion's program. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  previously  ad- 
dressed myself  to  this  old  problem  of 
giving  with  one  hand  and  taking  away 
with  the  other. 

The  same  situation  existed  with  the 
passage  of  the  20  percent  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  last  fall — this 
increase  was  not  completely  passed 
through  to  recipients,  causing  many  to 
lose  food  stamp  benefits,  public  housing 
benefits,  and  medicaid  benefits. 

This  year,  I  have  introduced  S.  835,  the 
Full  Social  Security  Benefits  Act.  to  'pass 
through"  the  entire  benefits  of  the  social 
security  increase. 

And,  I  am  pleased  to  take  note  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  in  its 
mark-up  of  the  farm  legislation  added  a 
provision  that  would  restore  food  stamp 
eligibility  to  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
persons  threatened  with  the  loss  of  such 
benefits  by  this  new  program. 

Section  808  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  states: 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  households  in  which  members  are  in- 
cluded in  a  federally  aided  public  assistance 
program  pursuant  to  Title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program  c*'  the  program  of 
distribution  of  federally  donated  foods  It 
they  satisfy  the  appropriate  income  and  re- 
source eligibility  criteria. 

Mr.  President,  this  section  of  the  farm 
bill  would  correct  the  deficiency  now 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1974. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  be 
aware  of  this  section  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1973.  It  meets  the  need.  It  serves 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  detailing  this  pos- 
sible loss  of  benefits  to  aged,  disabled, 
and  blind  persons  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Many  Are  Facing  Food  Stamp  Loss — HEW 

Tells  of  the  Effects  of  New  U.S.  Income 

Plan 

Washington,  May  30. — About  1.5  million 
aged  blind  and  disabled  welfare  recipients 
will  lose  eligibility  for  food  stamps,  and  up 
to  150,000  other  persons  may  no  longer  re- 
ceive Medicaid  benefits  when  a  new  Federal 
guaranteed  Income  plan  takes  effect  next 
Jan.  1.  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  said  today. 

Under  Secretary  Prank  0.  Carluccl  3d  an- 
nounced at  a  news  conference  that  a  new 
supplemental  security  income  program,  cre- 
ated by  welfare  reform  legislation  last  fall, 
would  replace  current  state-admlnlstered 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  needy  blind  and 
aid  to  the  disabled. 

It  will  provide  instead,  he  said,  for  a  mini- 
mum cash  income  to  such  persons  of  $130  a 
month  per  person,  or  $195  per  couple.  Mr. 
Carluccl  estimated  that  6.2  million  persons 
would  receive  a  total  of  $4.5-billlon  in  com- 
bined Federal  and  state  payments. 

At  a  Senate  hearing  on  nutrition  and  the 
elderly  earlier  today,  Mr.  Carluccl  told  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Htiman 
Needs  that  24  states,  including  New  York, 
currently  provide  public  assistance  at  a  level 
higher  than  the  proposed  Federal  payment. 

StrpPLEMENT  SOT7GHT 

These  states  will  be  called  upon  to  provide 
money  to  supplement  the  Federal  payment 
up  to  the  amount  of  their  expenditures  for 
assistance  to  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled  in 
1972.  he  said. 

Mr.  Carluccl  termed  this  1972  "harmless 
level"  an  "Incentive"  for  states  to  decide  in 
favor  of  supplemental  funding.  He  noted  also 
that  the  basic  Federal  payment  would  "re- 
lease the  states  financially  for  the  cost  of 
the  state's  share  of  the  public  assistance  pay- 
ments," and  said  this  "saving"  could  be  used 
to  pay  the  supplements. 

Mr.  Carluccl  was  pressed  for  Information 
on  the  number  of  states  that  had  agreed  to 
provide  supplemental  payments.  He  replied 
that  his  department  had  "only  begun  to  meet 
with  the  states  to  determine  their  hold 
harmless  level — on  they  can  OPI  for  supple- 
mentation." 

Under  persistent  questioning  from  Sena- 
tor Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Democrat  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  to  "who  in  the  states  have  said 
they  will  underwrite  this  program,"  Mr.  Car- 
luccl replied  that  he  "cannot  give  categorical 
assurances  at  this  time"  on  participation  by 
Individual  states. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy,  Republican  of  Illinois,  indicated  that 
they  were  considering  legislation  to  restore 
the  food  stamp  benefits  that  will  end  next 


January.  Mr.  Carluccl  warned  that  any  such 
legislation  would  give  states  "a  disincentive 
to  supplement. ' 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  FAMILY  FARM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have  spoken 
frequently  of  the  importance  of  the  fam- 
ily farm  in  the  American  economy  and 
society  have  been  subject  to  criticism  by 
those  who  do  not  share  our  view. 

Last  year,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, accusing  us  of  crying  wolf,  claimed 
that  corporate  farming  was  no  danger  to 
the  family  farm. 

Although  I  have  agreed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Butz,  on  many 
occasions  in  the  last  few  months,  he  and 
I  do  not  agree  on  what  is  happening  to 
the  family  farm  in  America.  Last  July. 
Secretary  Butz  sought  to  characterize 
my  warnings  against  intrusions  of  cor- 
porate farming  as  an  attempt  on  my  part 
to  create  a  straw  man.  At  a  press  con- 
ference in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  July  17. 
the  Secretary  said  corporate  farms 
apioimted  to  only  1  percent  of  all  farm- 
ing, and  claimed  that  most  corporate 
farms  were  family  corporations. 

Secretary  Butz'  claim  that  only  1  per- 
cent of  America's  farms  are  corporate 
farms  apparently  is  based  on  rese  irch  by 
USDA  economists  over  the  past  2  years 
which  attempted  to  analyze  census  of 
agriculture  data.  That  study  apparently 
served  also  as  the  basis  for  testimony  last 
year  by  J.  Phil  Campbell,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  opposition  to  a  bill 
which  v/ould  have  limited  nonresident, 
nonfamily  corporation  farming. 

As  a  corollary  to  Secretary  Butz*  state- 
ment that  only  1  percent  of  the  farms 
are  corporate  farms,  Under  Secretary 
Campbell  maintained  that  family  farms 
produce  95  percent  of  America's  farm 
production. 

During  recent  days,  Mr.  President,  new 
evidence  has  come  to  light  which  suggests 
that  the  optimistic  picture  which  the 
USDA  paints  of  the  future  of  the  family 
farm  may  not  be  so  bright  after  all. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  paper  delivered 
by  Prof.  Richard  D.  Rodefeld  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing.  Mich.,  on  April 
27.  1973,  to  the  First  National  Confer- 
ence on  Land  Reform  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Professor  Rodefeld's  conclusions  are 
disturbing  to  me  as  a  Senator  from  a 
State  in  which  the  family  farm  and 
ranch  has  been  the  economic  and  social 
backbone  since  the  land  was  settled. 

Whereas  USDA  continues  to  maintain 
that  family  farms  dominate  farm  num- 
bers, farm  production  and  sales,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  trend  from  family 
farms  to  corporate  farms,  the  Rodefeld 
paper  contends  differently. 

Based  on  a  searching  analysis  of 
USDA's  research  methods  and  results, 
backed  up  by  a  prodigious  amount  of  his 
own  original  research.  Professor  Rodefeld 
concludes  that:  First,  family  farms  are 
less  dominant  numerically  than  sup- 
posed; second,  family  farms  do  not  domi- 
nate farm  production  and  sales  and  have 
not  at  least  since  1959;  third,  there  has 
been  at  least  a  20-ycar  trend  of  erosion 
of  family  farms  and  growth  of  nonfamily 
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farms  in  terms  of  their  proportion  of 
sales  of  farm  products ;  fourth,  corporate 
farms  presently  account  for  a  significant 
proportion  of  all  farm  product  sales ;  and 
fifth,  from  1959  through  1964,  corporate 
farm  numbers  and  sales  increased  at  a 
rate  substantially  greater  than  that  of 
family  farm  numbers  and  sales. 

According  to  Professor  Rodefeld,  fam- 
ily farms  accounted  for  80  percent  of  the 
farm  numbers,  but  since  corporate  and 
industi'ial-type  farms  are  much  larger 
units,  family  farms  sold  only  50  percent 
of  farm  products  in  1959  and  only  49  per- 
cent in  1964.  It  is  his  statement  that  cor- 
porate or  industrial  size  farms  increased 
in  number  by  23  percent  from  1959  to 
1964,  while  the  number  of  family  farm 
units  decreased  by  12  percent.  Simul- 
taneously, he  maintains,  corporate  and 
industrial  size  farms  increased  their 
sales  by  73  percent  while  family  farm 
sales  grew  by  only  12  percent. 

While  this  new  information  obviously 
troubles  those  of  us  who  represent  rural 
areas,  it  should  cause  great  concern  to 
every  urban  Member  of  Congress  and  to 
ever>-  resident  of  city  and  suburb  as  well. 

For  a  continued  erosion  of  the  family 
farm,  and  its  replacement  by  corporate 
farm,  means  two  things  to  the  majority 
cf  Americans  who  do  not  live  in  rural 
America : 

First.  Continued  depopulation  of  rural 
areas  means  continued  crowding  in  the 
cities  and  suburbs,  with  a  reduction  in 
the  quality  of  life  both  in  the  city  and 
countryside. 

Second,  Corporate  control  of  agricul- 
ture inevitably  means  higher  food  prices. 

A  South  Dakota  farm  widow  wrote  a 
poignant  letter  to  me  last  week: 

My  husband  .  .  .  was  completely  tied  to 
the  work,  and  we  never  got  our  time  together 
as  we  both  worked  so  hard.  I  always  went  to 
the  field  from  early  spring  through  corn- 
picking  until  my  health  failed  too. 

My  point  is  you  have  to  love  this  land  to 
do  this — and  work,  and  hope,  and  pray. 

Now  if  corporations  own  the  land  and  run 
It.  they  win  have  hired  labor.  Most  people 
nowadays  want  shorter  work  hours  and  work 
weeks  and  most  of  labor  never  renews  con- 
tracts without  raises.  So  you  know  and  I 
know  these  big  companies  are  going  to  pass 
on  the  costs,  which  we  never  are  able  to  do. 

Think  what  food  v^ll  cost!  I  believe,  for 
the  good  of  our  whole  country,  we  must 
preserve  the  family  farmer — not  let  It  get 
m  the  hands  of  a  few  to  price  things  as  they 
wish. 

I  think  rural  people  should  be  classed  as 
liimian  beings,  not  Just  slaves  to  feed  the 
world. 

This  woman's  letter  is  an  articulate 
expression,  from  the  heart  of  rural 
America  of  the  threat  which  Professor 
Rodefeld  describes,  but  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  hopes  to  ignore. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  the  South 
Dakota  farm  woman  is  correct  in  warn- 
ing that  higher  food  prices  result  from 
corporate  farm  ownership.  The  single 
argument  advanced  in  justification  of 
large-scale,  corporate-type  farming  is 
efficiency  in  bigness. 

Last  month,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  held  a  field 
hearing  at  Huron.  S.  Dak.  One  of  the 
documents  included  in  the  record  of  that 
hearing  is  a  study  done  for  USDA's  own 
Economic  Research  Service  entitled. 
"?..idwestem    Corn    Farms:     Economic 


Status  and  the  Potential  for  Large  and 
Family-Sized  Units." 

The  authors  of  that  study  conclude 
that  the  large  farms — they  used  5,000 
acres  of  Illinois  com  land  for  a  model — 
can  obtain  some  economic  advantages 
not  available  to  family -sized  corn 
farms — they  used  500  acres  for  this 
study.  But,  they  concluded,  such  effi- 
ciencies are  not  due  to  better  operation 
but  to  external  financial  factors: 

They  can  employ  various  measures  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  Federal  income  tax  costs 
.  .  .  obtaining  discounts  on  Inputs  purchased 
in  large  volume  .  .  .  such  as  petroleum  prod- 
ducts,  machinery,  crop  chemicals,  feriilizer, 
and  seed,  that  was  20  percent  greacer  than 
that  obtained  by  a  500-acre  family-sized  corn 
farm. 

Tlie  report  demonstrates  once  again 
that  "efficiency"  of  large,  corporate-style 
farming  is  illusory;  it  is  based  not  on 
farm  operations  but  on  external  factors 
such  as  loopholes  in  tax  laws. 

Studies  by  the  South  Dakota  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service  and  others 
have  showTi  that,  for  every  six  farms 
which  goes  out  of  business,  one  store  on 
a  small  town's  main  street  fails  also. 

So  all  of  us  should  be  concerned,  as 
indeed  many  of  us  are.  A  year  ago  in 
March,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
television  program,  "The  Advocates," 
debated  whether  Congress  should  pro- 
hibit large  corporations  from  farming. 
More  than  81  percent  of  the  respondents 
agreed;  fewer  than  18  percent  opposed 
the  view  that  corporations  should  be  kept 
from  farming. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarj'  S.  950.  the  Family  Farm  Antitrust 
Act  of  1973.  which  I  have  cosponsored 
with  Senators  Nelson,  Abourezk,  Met- 
CALF,  McGee,  Hatfield,  and  Burdick. 

Our  bill  would  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  persons  with  nonfarming  as- 
sets of  more  than  S3  million  from  engag- 
ing in  agriculture,  and  requires  that  those 
presently  over  that  standard  divest  them- 
selves of  their  prohibited  holdings  with- 
in 5  years.  The  bill  creates  authority  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  ac- 
quire, at  fair  market  value,  any  holdings 
which  would  be  divested  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation.  In  turn.  Farmers  Home 
Administration  would  be  required  to  sell 
such  acquisitions  in  2  years  or  less. 

The  findings  of  Professor  Rodefeld  un- 
derscore the  need  for  enactment  of  the 
Family  Farm  Antitrust  Act  of  1973.  The 
Nation  can  ill  afford  to  delay  the  decisive 
steps  which  will  be  required  to  reverse 
th'  migration  of  people  from  rural  to 
urban  areas.  This  bill  is  one  step. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Professor  Rodefeld's  paper  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Reassessment  of  the  Status  and  Trends 

IN   "Family"  and   "Corporate"   Farms  in 

U.S.  Society 

(By  Prof.  Richard  D.  Rodefeld) 

PREF.^CE 

"We  In  the  National  Farmers  Union  believe 
'the  corporate  Invasion  of  American  agricul- 
ture' by  non-farm  Interests  is  real.  It  is  leav- 
ing behind  'wasted  towns,  deserted  commu- 
nities, depleted  resources,  empty  Institutions, 
and    people    without    hope    and    without    a 


future.'  The  invasion  is  still  in  the  beginning 
stage.  Some  people  see  this  trend  as  Inevi- 
table— that  Is,  cannot  be  stopped.  Not  only 
can  It  be  stopped,  It  must  be  stopped."  (Tony 
T.  DeChant,  President,  National  Farmers 
Union  from  the  Introduction  to  The  Corpo- 
rate Invasion  of  American  Agriculture.) 

"These  data  document  the  extremely  low 
Involvement  of  nonfamily  types  of  corpora- 
tions In  farming  and  refute  the  alleged  take- 
over of  farming  by  outside  corporations." 
(Testimony  of  J.  Phil  Campbell.  Undersecre- 
tary, Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  20,  Fam- 
ily Farm  Act,  Hearings  Before  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee, March  22,  1972.) 

"This  group  of  fairly  conservative  agricul- 
tural economists  (more  than  a  dozen  agricul- 
tural economists  teaching  at  Midwest  Univer- 
sities) expects  a  continued  Increase  in  the 
concentration  of  production  on  fewer  and 
fewer  farms.  In  25  years,  this  could  result  in 
a  nearly  complete  demise  of  typical  family 
farms  in  the  units  classified  as  commercial 
full-time  farms."  (Statement  of  Dr.  Leonard 
Kyle,  Michigan  State  University  Agricultural 
Economist,  The  State  Journal,  Lansing, 
Michigan.  April  15.  1973.) 

"In  conclusion  I  would  say  we  do  not  feel 
this  bill  Is  necessary  (The  Family  Farm  Act  of 
1972)  because  the  facts  of  the  case  In  agri- 
culture do  not  point  to  any  conclusion  that 
the  family  farm  Is  presently  in  Jeopardy." 
(Testimony  of  J.  Phil  Campbell.  Undersecre- 
tary', Dept.  of  Agriculture,  p.  24,  Family  Farm 
Act,  ....  March  22.  1972.) 

"The  large  Integrated  agribusiness  concerns 
and  conglomerates  are  taking  over  farming 
and  ranching  today  in  this  country.  Either 
laws  now  on  the  books  or  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  enforce  them  are  falling  to  stem 
the  tide  that  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  the  remaining  individual  farm  and  ranch 
operators."  (Testimony  of  Oren  Lee  Staley, 
President.  National  Farmers  Organization,  p. 
101.  Family  Farm  Act March  22.  1972.) 

"Subsequently,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Amerlca'Vi  Farm  Bureau  Federation  gave 
consideration  to  provisions  of  HM.  11654 
(Family  Farm  Act  of  1972).  On  the  basis 
of  present  available  data  relative  to  corpo- 
rate farming  In  the  United  States,  the  Board 
took  action  opposing  the  principles  of  this 
legislation."  .  .  .  "The  entry  of  huge  con- 
glomerate corporations  Into  agriculture  in 
recent  years  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention; however,  there  Is  little  solid  evidence 
that  this  Is  a  serious  problem."  (Letter  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hearings  record  by  William  J. 
Kuhfuss,  President,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  p.  138,  Family  Farm  Act,  .  .  ., 
March  22,  1972. 

"Chairman  Celler.  (addressing  a  question 
to  Sec.  Campbell)  Tenneco  recently  sold  30.- 
000  of  Its  130,000  acres  of  California  farmland. 
Did  you  encourage  that,  or  had  you  admon- 
ished them  In  any  way? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Celler.  Why  wouldn't  you  have 
something  to  do  with  that?  Or  more  ac- 
curately, what  was  your  Interest? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Under  the  free  enterprise 
competitive  system,  it  took  care  of  Itself,  and 
we  had  no  law  to  do  anything  In  the  first 
place,  and  we  would  not  be  suggesting  that 
we  be  given  any  authority  because  our  fnm- 
lly  farmers  are  doing  so  well  for  themselves 
these  people  can't  compete  with  them. 

Chairman  Cellkr.  V/ould  you  want  the 
Congress  to  give  you  some  authority  In  that 
regard? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause our  family  farmers  are  taking  care 
of  the  problems  themselves. 

Chairman  Celler.  You  would  not  want  any 
authority  after  the  cow  gets  out  of  the  stable, 
but  as  a  prevention  would  you  want  some  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause we  see  no  danger  to  the  family  farm 
at  all  Mr.  Chairman.  .  .  . 

Mr.     Htmc.\TE     (U.S.     Representative     in 
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Congress  from  the  State  of  Missouri) .  Thank 
you  Mr.  Chairman  (Celler).  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
want  to  be  sure  I  understood  this.  Was  It  ac- 
tually your  statement,  as  I  understood  It, 
that  the  family  farm  Is  In  no  Jeopardy? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  Is  correct.  The  figures 
I  have  given  show  that  the  family  farmer 
produces  95  percent  of  everything  that  is  be- 
ing produced  today.  (The  flgiu"es  referred  to 
show  that  family-sized  farms  in  1968  were 
estimated  to  account  for  95  percent  of  all 
farms  and  65  percent  of  all  products  sold ) . 
(Verbal  Testlmonv.  Family  Farm  Act,  pp.  29- 
30 March  22.  1972). 

rNTBODUCTlON 

As  Indicated  In  the  program  the  subject  I 
will  be  addressing  today  Is  the  role  of  the 
USDA  and  land  grant  colleges  In  relation 
to  the  needs  of  family  farmers.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  this  question  could 
be  addressed.  For  instance,  a  list  of  all  the 
major  needs  of  family  farmers  could  be  com- 
piled followed  by  an  analysis  and  discussion 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  USDA  and  land 
grant  colleges  (LGC)  have  met  or  failed  to 
meet  these  needs.  Further  analysis  could  be 
carried  out  to  determine  the  major  reasons 
for  success  and  or  failure  In  meeting  these 
needs.  This  would  be  an  interesting.  Informa- 
tive and  valuable  exercise.  This  is  not  what 
I  will  attempt  today,  however. 

Instead  I  would  like  to  address  two  specific 
needs  of  family  farmers  which  really  take 
precedence  over  all  others.  The  first  Is  the 
need  of  survival.  The  second  need  Is  for 
the  larger  society  to  have  the  most  accurate, 
unbiased,  and  complete  Information  as  possi- 
ble on:  the  present  status  of  family  and 
nonfamlly  farms;  changes  taking  place  tn 
their  status  (trends);  the  causes  of  any 
such  changes;  and  the  Implications  or  effects 
for  society  (coets  and  benefits)  of  any 
changes  in  their  status.  The  society  must 
have  this  Information  If  It  hopes  to  formu- 
late, enact  and  Implement  policies  for  the 
farm  and  rural  sector  which  will  maximize 
the  positive  effects  emanating  to  It  from  the 
rural  sector  and  minimize  the  negative 
effects. 

Of  these  two  needs,  the  second  clearly  pre- 
cedes the  first  In  Importance  because  so- 
ciety, through  its  elected  representatives, 
will  decide  what  the  future  of  family  farms  Is 
to  be.  Family  farmers  and  rural  people  as- 
suredly will  play  an  active  role  in  this  de- 
cision-making process.  Fifty  or  60  years  ago 
this  activity  would  have  been  decisive.  Farm- 
ers and  those  dependent  upon  them  for  their 
livelihood  comprised  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  certainly  would  have  voted  for 
collective  self-preservation.  The  resulting 
societal  decision  unquestionably  would  have 
been  to  preserve  or  enhance  the  status  of 
family  farms.  Today,  however,  family  farmers 
and  those  dependent  on  them  do  not  have 
this  power. 

Farmers  presently  comprise  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  population  and  only  22  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  Is  rurU  non- 
farm.  Parmer  and  rural  political  strength 
has  eroded  through  their  reduced  numbers 
and  proportion  of  the  electorate  and  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  rule.  Tod.iy  and  In  the  future, 
the  status  of  family  farmers  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nonfarm.  nonrural  majority 
through  Its  elected  national  and  state  rep- 
resentatives. Fiu-thermore.  the  status  of  fam- 
ily farms  will  be  preserved  and  enhanced  by 
society  only  If  they  are  believed  by  society 
to  be  In  Its  collective  beat  interests.  Rather 
strong  evidence  exists  which  suggests  fam- 
ily farms,  hlstorlcallyand  presenti".  are  still 
preferred  by  a  majority  of  the  population,  at 
least  in  principle. 

A  serious  problem  arises  at  this  point, 
however.  Most  of  society  knows  little  about 
present  day  farming  and  rural  society.  How 
can  society  make  uny  sound  policy  decisions 
about  family  farms  or  anything  else  "rural" 


when  collectively  It  knows  so  little  about 
these  subjects?  Society  must  of  necessity 
rely  on  other  Institutions,  organizations  and 
specialists  for  this  information.  Farmers, 
rural  people  and  their  organizations  per- 
form this  function  or  fulfill  this  societal  need 
to  a  certain  extent.  Society  cannot  rely  ex- 
clusively or  primarily  on  these  sources,  how- 
ever. The  Identification  of  problems  and  their 
causes  may  be  inadequate  or  Incorrect.  If 
so,  remedial  action  on  the  part  of  society  will 
be  Ineffective.  The  magnitude  of  problems 
may  be  exaggerated  resulting  in  unnecessary 
or  wasted  societal  expenditures.  Furthermore, 
these  soiu'ces  have  vested  Interests.  The  poli- 
cies they  recommend  as  being  best  for  them- 
selves may  or  may  not  be  the  best  for  society 
as  a  whole.  Society  clearly  needs  additional 
Information  from  sources  relatively  Inde- 
pendent of  farmers  and  rural  people.  Society 
has  given  a  major  charge  and  responsibility 
for  the  provision  of  this  Information  to  the 
USDA  Land  Grant  College  (LGC)  system. 

The  larger  society,  through  Its  taxes  and 
policies,  makes  the  USDA-LGC  system  pos- 
sible. In  this  sense,  these  Institutions  are 
responsible  first  and  foremost  to  the  larger, 
urban  society.  Many  things  are  expected  la 
return  for  this  support,  the  most  relevant  of 
which  for  this  paper  are:  a  monitoring  of 
the  present  status  of  family  and  nonfamlly 
farms;  the  discovery  of  any  significant 
changes  taking  place  or  foreseen  In  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  family  and  nonfamlly  farms; 
a  sp>eclficatlon  of  the  causes  of  any  such 
changes  in  farm  types;  and,  a  specification 
of  the  implication  or  effects,  positive  and 
negative,  for  all  levels  of  society,  of  a  change 
from  family  to  nonfamlly  farm  types  (or 
vice-versa).  Society  also  expects  that  this 
Information  and  Its  interpretations  and  rec- 
ommendations will  be  objective,  unbiased, 
accurate  and  will  be  communicated  in  a  like 
manner  to  society's  elected  representatives 
and  policy  makers. 

Since  society  relies  to  such  a  great  extent 
on  the  USDA  LGC  system  for  its  farm  in- 
formation, what  assurances  does  society  have 
It  is  receiving  high  quality  Information  from 
this  source.  One  of  the  safeguards  which 
functions  to  assure  this  Is  the  training  proc- 
ess of  future  USDA  LGC  staff  members 
where  students  are  taught  and  acquire  the 
skills,  values  and  commitments  of  objec- 
tive scientists  searching  for  truth.  If  for  any 
reason  this  process  falls,  professional  so- 
citles  and  Journals  have  been  created  and 
function  as  institutional  forces  not  only  to 
disseminate  knowledge  and  research  find- 
ings, but  also  to  Insure  these  findings  are 
free  from  major  biases  and  Inaccuracies  and 
follow  the  established  dlctums  of  logic  and 
scientific  inquiry.  The  subjection  of  man- 
uscripts to  the  critical  review  of  colleagues 
is  the  common  procedure  followed  In  ob- 
taining this  assessment.  Thus,  the  society 
has  numerous  reasons  to  believe  or  assume  it 
!s  obtaining  accurate  Information  and  sound 
recommendations  about  family  farms  from 
the  USDA-LOC  system.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  speak  to  the  point  of  how  society  can 
Insure  that  ne?ded  research  gets  carried 
out.' 

If  society  will  decide  the  future  of  the 
family  farm;  and  the  USDA-LGC  system  is  to 
be  the  major  source  of  the  Information  those 
decisions  are  based  on.  then.  In  essence,  the 
USDA-LGC  system  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture of  the  family  farm  through  its  research 
and  recommendations.  This  situation  sug- 
gests a  third  major  family  farm  need,  the 
need  for  the  USDA-LGC  system  to  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  accurate  information 
on  the  present  status  of  family  and  non- 
famlly farms  changes  occurring  In  the  rela- 


» This  is  another  matter  entirely  and  Is 
a  subject  worthy  of  much  more  thought 
and  discussion  than   has   occurred  to  date. 


tlve  Importance  of  these  farms,  the  causes 
of  any  such  changes,  and  the  Implication 
for  society  of  any  such  changes  and  the 
effective  communication  of  this  knowledge  to 
society.  If  this  need  is  satisfied,  then  so- 
ciety's need  for  this  Information  will  also 
be  satisfied. 

Assuming  family  farms  maximize  posi- 
tive benefits  to  society  emanating  from  the 
rural  sector  and  that  society  recognizing 
this,  still  prefers  family  farms,  then  any  ac- 
curate assessments  of  family  farms  by  the 
USDA  LGC  system  can  only  helv  the  status 
of  family  farms.  If  family  farms  are  found 
by  the  USDA  LGC  system  to  be  dominant 
numerically  and  in  production  and  sales 
and  their  proportions  In  these  areas  are 
not  declining  relative  to  nonfamlly  types  of 
farms  (Including  "corporate"  farms),  this  Is 
evidence  the  society's  policies  formulated 
and  enacted  to  maintain  and  enhance  fam- 
ily farms  are  succeeding.  The.'se  policies  will 
be  maintained  and  it  is  luilikely  any  major 
changes  will  be  proposed  or  made  in  this 
area. 

On  the  other  hand  if  f.'imily  farms  are 
found  by  the  USDA-LGC  system  to  be: 
less  dominant  than  previrAisly  thought;  not 
dominant  In  production  and  sales;  and  de- 
clining In  Importance  relative  to  nonfamlly 
and  corporate  farms:  Lhe;i  society  will  right- 
fully conclude  that  it",  poiicies  designed  to 
maintain  family  f:r-r.s  -^ere  failing.  Hope- 
fully, the  USDA  LGC  system  In  this  f^ltua- 
tion  could  point  out  where  the  family  farm 
policies  had  failed,  vvhai.  changes  In  these 
pollclto  were  suggested  end  recommend  what 
new  programs  and  poUries  might  be  needed. 
The  necessary  changes  could  be  made  by 
society  and  famly  farms  would  be  re- 
turned to  their  former  status. 

In  other  words,  as  long  as  the  USDA-LGC 
sys'em  does  the  Job  society  and  family 
farmers  expect  it  to  in  this  area,  no  one 
will  loso — society,  family  farmers  or  the 
USDA  LGC  system.  What  will  the  effects  be. 
howe  er.  if  the  USDA-LGC  system  fails  in  its 
responsibilities  to  society  and  family  farmers 
In  this  area,  i.e..  If  it  provides  society  with 
inaccurate,  misleading  and  Inadequate  In- 
formation about  the  status  and  changing 
status  of  family  and  nonfamlly  farms  and  as 
a  result  recommends  unsound  and  Incor- 
rect policies  to  society? 

If  the  USDA-LGC  system  concludes  family 
farms  are  declining,  when  In  reality  they  are 
not,  the  major  effects  would  be:  additional 
legislation  supportive  of  family  farms  and/ 
or  detrimental  to  nonfamlly  farms,  which 
would  Improve  the  status  of  family  farms  In 
society  and  perhaps  Increase  the  positive  ef- 
fects to  society  emanating  from  the  rural 
sector.  Since  both  family  farmers  and  so- 
ciety would  either  be  gaining  or  not  losing 
from  this  USDA-LGC  system  error,  confi- 
dence in  the  reliability  of  this  system  prob- 
ably would  not  be  greatly  diminished,  it 
might  even  be  enhanced. 

The  other  incorrect  position  which  the 
USDA-LGC  system  could  reach  In  this  area 
is  to  conclude  family  farms  are  increasing  or 
remaining  stable  in  status  while  In  reality 
they  are  declining  In  status  and  being  re- 
placed by  nonfamlly  farms.  In  this  situation, 
the  society  would  be  Inactive,  policy-wise, 
because  there  would  be  no  evident  reason  or 
Justification  for  action.  Because  of  this  In- 
action, family  farmers  would  continue  to  be 
replaced  by  nonfamlly  farms.  Family  farm- 
ers, society  and  the  USDA-LGC  system  would 
all  lose  in  this  situation.  Family  farmers 
would  Increasingly  be  lost  to  a  society  which 
In  reality  preferred  family  farms,  desired 
their  retention  and  believed  them  to  provide 
more  positive  benefits  than  nonfamlly  farms. 
The  status,  legitimacy  and  confidence  in  the 
reliability  of  the  USDA-LGC  system  vis-a-vis 
both  family  farmers  and  society  as  a  whole, 
would  be  greatly  diminished  if  the  USDA- 
LGC  system  made  such  an  error,  and  as  a 
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result  irreparable,  unjustifiable  damage  was 
done  to  family  farmers  by  society. 

If,  as  has  been  assumed,  family  farms 
maximize  benefits  and  minimize  costs  to  so- 
ciety and  as  a  result  society  desires  policies 
supportive  of  family  farms,  then  clearly  this 
last  situation,  where  everyone  loses  and  only 
nonfamlly  farms  gain.  Is  to  be  avoided  at 
all  costs.  I  only  pressnt  this  lengthy  Intro- 
duction because  of  my  belief  it  Is  this  last 
situation,  the  least  desirable  of  all  for  every- 
one, we  are  presently  entering. 

As  indicated  by  the  quotes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper,  the  USDA  and  others  ac- 
cepting the  USDA's  evidence,  such  as  the 
Farm  Bureau,  argue  that: 

1.  Family  farms  presently  dominate  farm 
numbers. 

2.  Family  farms  presently  dominate  farm 
production  and  sales. 

3.  There  has  been  no  trend  away  from 
family  farms  or  towards  nonfamlly  farms  in 
terms  of  their  proportions  of: 

a.  Farm  numbers 

b.  Farm  sales 

4.  The  number  and  Importance  of  "cor- 
porate" farms  In  the  U.S.  Is  an  Insignifi- 
cant proportion  of  total  farm  numbers  and 
average. 

Thus,  the  USDA  and  others  following  their 
lead  see  no  present  problems  with  "cor- 
porate" farms,  nonfamlly  farms  or  with  fam- 
ily farm  decline.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
indication  they  expect  any  of  these  problems 
in  the  immediate  future.  As  a  result,  no 
need  is  perceived  for  "pro"  family  farms  or 
"antl '  corporate  farm  legislation.  The  USDA 
desires  no  additional  power  to  deal  with  what 
they  view  as  a  nonexistent  "corporate" 
farm  problem. 

Unfortunately  for  family  farmers,  society 
and  the  USDA-LGC  system,  I  think  the 
USDA,  Farm  Bureau  and  others  are  more 
wrong  than  right  on  these  Issues.  I  will 
argue  and  present  evidence  showing: 

1.  Family  farms  are  less  dominant  nu- 
merically than  supposed. 

2.  Family  farms  do  not  dominate  farm 
production  and  sales  and  have  not  since  at 
least  1969. 

3.  There  has  in  fact  been  a  clear,  unin- 
terrupted 20-year  trend  away  from  family 
farms  and  toward  nonfamlly  farms  In  terms 
of  their  proportion  of  all  farm  sales. 

4.  "Corporate"  farms  presently  account 
for  a  significant  proportion  of  all  farm  sales. 

6.  From  1959  to  1964,  (the  only  time  period 
fo'  which  adequate  data  was  available  cor- 
porate farm  numbers  and  sales  Increased  at 
a  rate  substantially  greater  than  for  family 
farm  .5. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted 
to  developing  and  presenting  the  evidence 
upon  which  these  assertions  are  based.  I  will 
begin  by  summarizing  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  USDA  has  based  its  position  fol- 
lowed by  a  critical  review  of  this  evidence 
and  the  presentation  of  new  evidence.  The 
paper  wUl  conclude  with  a  summary  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

THE      USDA      CASE      SUPPORTnJG      FAMILY      FARM 
PREDOMINANCE    AND    STABILITY    OVER    TIME 

Evidence  supportive  of  the  USDA  claims 
has  (or  could  have)  been  derived  and  based 
on  four  types  of  information:  research  car- 
ried out  by  R.  Nlkolltch,  based  on  special 
Census  of  Agriculture  tabulations  on  family 
and  larger  than  family  sized  farms;  Census  of 
Agriculture  land  tenure  data;  Census  of  Ag- 
riculture and  USDA-ERS  survey  data  on 
farms  classified  by  t>-pe  of  business  organiza- 
tion; and  Nlkolltch  data  on  the  composition 
of  the  total  farm  work  force. 

If  there  Is  any  one  piece  of  evidence  most 
crucial  and  central  to  the  USDA  position,  it 
is  the  results  cf  a  special  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture tabulation  carried  out  by  R.  Nlkolltch. 
Nlkolltch  divided  all  farms  into  two  cate- 
gories: these  where  the  majority  of  the  worlt 


was  done  by  the  farm  operator  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  those  farms  where  hired  labor  did 
more  than  half  the  work.  Most  would  un- 
doubtedly agree  this  classification  Is  quite 
reasonable  and  useful.  Everyone  would  agree 
that  "family"  farms  are  worked  primarily  by 
family  members  and  that  farms  using  large 
quantities  of  hired  labor  are  "nonfamlly". 
This  definition  of  "family"  farms  U  the  same 
as  that  used  bv  the  USDA.  (Family  Farm 
Act  of  1972,  1950). 

Nlkolltch  classified  all  farms  Into  these 
two  categories  for  1949.  1959.  1964  and  1969 
(estimates)  and  then  analyzed  various  char- 
acteristics of  the  two  farm  types  for  the 
various  years.  The  USDA  in  testifying  against 
the  Family  Farm  Act  of  1972  quoted  one  of 
the  major  findings  of  this  research  as  follows: 
"Family  Farms,  those  using  predominantly 
family  labor,  make  up  about  95  percent  of  pll 
farms  and  produce  65  percent  of  all  farm 
products  sold  in  the  U.S.  Although  these  per- 
centages have  fluctuated  slightly,  they  have 
been  substantially  the  same  for  the  last  30 
years,  despite  the  decline  in  total  farm 
numbers."  (Ibid.,  pp.  17-18).  This  quote  and 
evidence  is  based  on  NlkoUtch's  research 
which  showed  family  farms  accounted  for 
95  percent  of  all  farms  In  1949  and  1969  and 
63  and  62  percent  of  all  farm  sales  In  these 
respective  years.  "Other"  or  larger-than- 
famlly  sized  farms  were  found  to  account 
for  5  percent  of  all  farms  in  1949  and  1969 
and  37  and  38  percent  of  all  sales  In  these 
respective  years.  (Nlkolltch,  p.  4i.  If  one  ac- 
c?pts  the  definitions  of  "family"  and  "non- 
family"  farms  used  in  this  research,  then  the 
data  presented  does  In  fact  show  present 
fimily  farm  predominance  In  numbers  and 
sales  and  no  difference  in  this  status  from 
1949   to    1969. 

The  second  source  of  evidence  which  could 
be  used  to  demonstrate  the  predominant  po- 
sition of  family  in  U.S.  society  and  no  lessen- 
ing of  this  predominance  over  time  is  land 
tenure  data  from  the  Census  of  Agriculture. 
Up  to  1969  the  Census  of  Agriculture  classi- 
fied all  farm  operators  in  terms  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  land  ownership.  The  resultant 
four  categories  of  operators  were:  full 
owners  (operator  owned  all  land);  part 
owners  (operator  owned  and  rented  land); 
hired  manager  (operator  owned  none  of 
land);  and  tenants  (all  lands  rented  by  the 
operator ) . 

If  most  or  all  "family"  farms  are  defined 
or  thought  of  as  family  owned  and  managed 
farms;  then  a  present  predominance  of 
"owner-operated"  farms  would  seem  to  be 
consistent  with  the  assertion  that  "family" 
farms  also  are  presently  predominant.  If 
owner-operated  (family  owned  and  man- 
aged) farms  are  found  to  have  been  predomi- 
nant In  the  past  and  presently,  and  their 
position  relative  to  nonowner-operated  farms 
has  remained  stable  or  Improved  over  time, 
then  these  findings  would  be  consistent  with 
the  assertion  family  farms  are  presently  pre- 
dominant and  not  declining.  This  Is  In  fact 
what  the  data  on  farms  classified  by  land 
tenure  show. 

Presently,  owner-operated  farms  (full  and 
part)  occupy  a  clear,  predominant  position 
numerically  and  acreage-wise.  The  predomi- 
nant position  of  owner-operated  farms  rela- 
tive to  nonowner-operated  farms  in  the 
areas  assessed  has  Increased  over  time.  Es- 
sentially the  same  results  would  be  observed 
if  proportion  of  all  sales  was  assessed.  In  1964, 
owner  operated  farms  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  all  farm  sales.  Tenant 
operated  farms  have  declined  in  numbers  and 
land  operated  since  1935,  while  hired  man- 
ager operated  farms  have  consistently  ac- 
counted for  less  than  one  percent  of  all  farms 
and  about  10  percent  of  the  farm  land.  These 
findings  then  are  aleo  consistent  with  the  as- 
sertion "family"  farms  are  presently  pre- 
dominant and  are  not  declining  relative  to 
"nonfamlly"  farms. 


TABLE  l.-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FARMS  AND 
LAND  IN  FARMS,  BY  TENURE  OF  OPERATOR,  UNITED 
STATES,  1900-69.  (MOVER,  ET  AL.,  P.  14  AND  1%9  CEN- 
SUS OF  AGRICULTURE) 


Farms 

Land 

ITE:^ 

Owner- 

Nonowner- 

Owner- 

Nonowner- 

operated 

operated 

operated 

operated 

1900.... 

63.7 

36.3 

66.3 

33.7 

1920.... 

60.9 

39.1 

66.7 

33.3 

1940.... 

60.7 

39.3 

64.3 

35.7 

1964.... 

82.4 

17.6 

76.7 

23.3 

1969.... 

88.1 

11.9 

86.9 

13.1 

The  third  source  of  Information  and  evi- 
dence tised  by  the  USDA  is  that  based  on 
the  classification  of  farms  by  type  of  or- 
ganization: Individual  or  family  (sole  pro- 
prietorship); partnership;  corporation  (10 
or  fewer  shareholders  or  more  tan  10  share- 
holders) .  and  other.  In  reality  this  classifica- 
tion Is  based  on  the  type  of  legal  owner.  The 
first  information  of  this  kind  was  obtained 
in  a  nationwide  USDA-ERS  survey  of  all 
legally  Incorporated  businesses  with  agricul- 
tural operations  in  1967  which  was  Initiated 
In  response  to  concern  at  that  time  with 
"corporate"  farms.  The  second  source  of  In- 
formation about  farms  classified  by  t\-pe  of 
organization  Is  the  1969  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  m  that  year  classified  farms  for 
the  first  time  In  this  way.  According  to  the 
Census,  "This  information  was  collected  for 
class  1-5  farms  in  response  to  the  demand 
for  data  more  descriptive  of  current  farm 
organizational  structure  than  the  traditional 
tenure  of  farm  operator  classification."  ( 1969 
Census  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  I,  p.  A-6). 

Since  no  nationwide  data  exists  on  farms 
classified  In  this  manner  before  1969,  no  as- 
sessment of  trends  Is  possible.  It  Is.  of  course, 
possible  to  assess  the  present  status  of  such 
farms.  If  most  or  all  "family"  farms  are  de- 
fined or  thought  of  as  farms  which  are  owned 
by  an  Individual  or  family,  then  a  present 
predominance  of  Individual  or  family  owned 
farms  would  be  consistent  with  the  asser- 
tion that  "family"  farms  are  presently  pre- 
dominant in  society.  Similarly  if  "family" 
farms  are  In  actuality  presently  predomlntmt, 
then  "nonfamlly"  owned  farms  cannot  be 
predominant  or  very  significant.  In  terms  of 
this  classification  method,  farms  organized 
as  a  sole  proprietorship  (owned  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  family)  and  most  partnerships 
would  clearly  fall  In  the  category  of  family 
owned  farms.  The  USDA  has  also  argued  that 
all  or  most  of  the  corporations  with  10  or 
fewer  shareholders  are  also  family  owned. 
In  1972  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Blitz  stated 
"Less  than  one  percent  of  our  total  farms  are 
corporate  farms,  and  about  6  out  of  7 
(86^  )  of  these  are  family  corporation  farms. 
They  are  really  family  farms."  (Wisconsin 
Agriculturist,  p.  12) .  The  86  percent  referred 
to  by  Sec.  Butz  would  consist  almost  entire- 
ly of  those  corporations  with  10  or  fewer 
shareholders. 

Sole  proprietorships,  partnerships  and  cor- 
porations with  10  or  fewer  shareholders  will 
therefore  be  viewed  as  largely  or  exclusively 
individual  or  family  owned  farms.  Farm  cor- 
porations with  more  than  10  shareholders 
will  be  viewed  as  nonfamlly  owned  farms. 
In  1969.  sole  proprietorships,  partnerships 
and  family  corporations  accounted  for  85.4, 
12.8  and  1.1  percent  of  all  commercial  farm 
numbers  respectively  (99.3  percent  of  the 
total)  and  72.5,  17.8  and  7.2  percent  respec- 
tively of  all  commercial  farm  acreage  (97.5'~r 
total).  Nonfamlly  owned  farm  corporations 
accounted  for  .1  percent  (1,797)  of  all  com- 
mercial farm  numbers  and  1.6  percent  of  all 
acreage  (14,360,000) .  (1969  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture.) 

Based  on  its  1967  survey  of  corporations 
with  farming  operations,  the  USDA  estimated 
"sales   from  all   corporate   farms  accounted 
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for  about  eight  percent  of  total  sales  of  all 
farms.  Sales  from  nonfamlly  types  of  farm 
corporations  were  about  two  percent  of  total 
sales."  (Family  Farm  Act  of  1972.  p.  20).  If 
all  or  most  "family"  farms  are  owned  by  an 
Individual  or  famUy.  this  data  Is  consistent 
with  the  assertion  family  farms  are  present- 
ly predominant  In  society.  The  low  number 
and  acreage  of  "nonfamlly"  owned  farm  cor- 
porations is  consistent  with  the  assertion 
"corporate"  farms  are  presently  of  little 
significance. 

The  fourth  source  of  data  used  by  the 
XTSDA  to  support  Its  contentions  about  the 
status  of  "family"  and  "nonfamlly"  or  "cor- 
porate" farms  is  the  composition  of  the  farm 
work  force.  The  Interest  on  this  question  ap- 
parently stems  from  the  work  of  NlkoUtch 
who  has  argued  "If  technological  and  other 
economic  changes  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
family  farms,  several  consequences  would 
follow.  .  .  .  Family  labor  would  represent  a 
decreasing  proportion  of  total  farm  labor." 
(Size,  Structure  and  Future  of  Farming,  p. 
251.)  The  USDA  summarizes  the  data  In  this 
area  as  follows:  "Although  the  proportion  of 
labor  hired  has  remained  fairly  constant  at 
25  to  30  percent  of  total  labor  used  on  farms, 
the  total  amount  of  hired  labor  has  declined 
steadily  with  the  decline  In  total  farm  popu- 
lation. Operator  and  family  labor  provides 
about  70  to  75  percent  of  the  total  labor  used 
on  farms,  and  has  provided  about  this  pro- 


portion at  least  since  the  mld-1950'3."  (Fam- 
ily Farm  Act  of  1972,  p.  19.)  If  "family" 
farms  are  defined  or  viewed  as  farms  where 
the  family  does  all  or  the  majority  of  work, 
this  data  Is  consistent  with  the  assertion 
family  farms  are  predominant  presently  and 
are  not  declining  and  the  reverse  is  suggested 
vis-a-vis  "nonfamlly"  or  "corporate"  farms 
which  use  large  amounts  of  hired  labor. 

If  family  farms  are  In  fact  dominant,  then 
you  would  also  have  to  observe  a  predomi- 
nance of:  family-size  farms,  owner-operated 
farms,  individual  and  family  owned  farms, 
and  family  worked  farms.  The  data  used  by 
the  USDA  (or  which  could  be)  provides  evi- 
dence demonstrating  rather  convincingly 
that  each  of  these  four  conditions  consist- 
ent with  family  farm  dominance  does  in  fact 
exist.  Corresponding  evidence  of  an  equally 
convincing  nature  is  presented  for  three  of 
these  areas  showing  little  change  In  the  level 
of  predominance  over  time. 

Based  on  this  evidence,  the  USDA  and  oth- 
ers have  concluded  in  rather  strong  terms: 
family  farms  are  predominant  In  numbers 
and  sales,  corporate  or  nonfamlly  farms  are 
relatively  Insignificant  In  numbers  and  sales: 
family  farms  are  not  declining  In  their  pro- 
portion of  numbers  and  sales;  and  corporate 
or  nonfanxUy  farms  are  not  Increasing  In 
these  areas.  Apparently  the  vast  majority  of 
land-grant  college  personnel  with  Interests 
and  competencies  In  this  area  agree  with  the 


USDA,  Judging  from  the  relative  lack  or  non- 
existence of  any  significant  challenges  to 
these  conclusions  or  assumptions.  It  Is  clear 
from  the  quotes  In  the  preface  not  everyone 
agrees  with  the  USDA's  conclusions,  but  the 
empirical  base  for  these  disagreements  is 
almost  nonexistent  or  highly  questionable. 

THE    CASE    AGAINST    THE    USDA    AND    THE    BELIEF 
IN    FAMILY    FARM    DOMINANCE 

Given  the  reasonable  logic  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
USDA  conclusions  are  based,  any  challenge, 
let  alone  a  significant  or  major  one,  would 
seem  doomed  to  an  early  and  futUe  death. 
I  hope  I  can  demonstrate  this  Is  not  the  case 
because  of  the  Immense  social,  political  and 
economic  Implications  associated  with  the 
issue  of  family  and  nonfamlly  or  corporate 
farms.  I  wlU  begin  by  addressing  each  of  the 
four  major  bodies  of  evidence  used  to  sup- 
port the  USDA's  conclxislons. 

THE    CLASSIFICATION    OF   FARMS    BT    AMOUNT   OP 
LABOR  HIRED 

The  argument  and  supporting  evidence 
used  by  the  USDA  to  argue  there  has  been 
no  decline  in  family-sized  farms  relative  to 
larger  than  family  sized  farms  over  the  last 
30  years  has  four  errors  or  misrepresentations 
associated  with  It;  one  of  these  errors  Is  rela- 
tively minor,  the  other  three  quite  signif- 
icant. In  order  to  understand  these  errors  or 
misrepresentations,  the  Nllcolitch  findings 
used  by  the  USDA  are  reproduced  In  Table  2. 


TABLE  2  -NUMBER  OF  FARMS  AND  SALES  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  BY  ALL  FARMS.  OTHER  THAN  FAMILY  FARMS.  AND  ALL  FARMS,  AND  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  FARMS,  1949, 1959, 1964, 

AND  1969  (NIKOUTCH,    P.  4) 


Number  of  farms 


Percent  of  all  farms 


Percent  of  all  sales 


Size  of  farm 


1949 


1959 


1961 


1%9 


1949 


1959 


1964 


1969 


1949 


1959 


1964 


1,000  farms: 

All  (arms.  

Otner  than  family. 
Family 


4.905 


3.695 


3.150 


2,726 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1969 


100 


264 
4,641 


165 
3,530 


154 
2,996 


146 

2.  58U 


5 

95 


5 
95 


5 
95 


5 
95 


37 
63 


30 
70 


35 
65 


38 
62 


The  first  USDA  error,  the  most  minor,  was 
their  Inaccurate  statement  of  the  number 
of  years  covered  by  their  trend  data.  Nlko- 
Utch oiily  assessed  a  20-year  period,  not  a 
30-year  period.  He  makes  no  reference  to 
data  going  back  to  1939.  If  It  existed,  I  as- 
sume he  would  have  included  It  or  made 
reference  to  it.  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  such  reference  In  any  of  his  work  famil- 
iar to  me.  The  source  of  this  Inaccuracy 
Is  found  in  the  foreword  to  the  NlkoUtch 
publication,  Family-Size  Farms  in  U.S.  Agri- 
culture, written  by  R.  L.  Mlghell,  Chief  of 
the  Production  Resources  Branch,  FPED  ERS 
(NlkoUtch,  p.  111).  The  entire  paragraph  in 
which  this  error  occurs  was  repeated  verba- 
tim In  the  USDA  testimony  against  the  Fam- 
ily Farm  Act  of  1972  (unreferenced  and  with- 
out quotes) .  This  Is  a  minor  but  not  Insignifi- 
cant point.  The  degree  of  confidence  which 
can  be  accorded  to  trend  data  covering  30 
years  is  a  good  deal  more  than  what  can  be 
accorded  to  a  20-year  period.  Thus,  the 
Statement  of  the  period  covered  by  the  trend 
data  was  Inaccurate  and  the  research  find- 
ings as  a  result  were  misrepresented  and 
misleading  when  communicated  to  audiences 
not  familiar  with  the  original  research 
source.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  accord  more 
BtabUlty  to  family  farms  than  Is  actually 
known  at  this  time. 

The  second  error  Is  one  of  excluding  in- 
formation Inconsistent  with  the  conclusion 
reached.  From  1959  to  1969  little  change  oc- 
curred in  the  proportion  of  all  farm  num- 
bers, famUy  and  larger  than  family  sized. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  concerning  sales. 
Family  sized  farms  experienced  a  decline  In 
their  proportion  of  total  sales  from  70  per- 
cent in  1959  to  65  and  62  percent  In  1964 
and  1969,  respectively.  Thus,  for  the  most 
recent  time  period,  the  last  ten  years,  family 
farms  have  been  declining  in  their  propor- 


tion of  all  farm  sales.  Assuming  conditions 
in  the  futvure  will  be  more  sUnUar  to  the 
1959-69  period  than  the  1949-59  period,  then 
what  has  happened  to  family  farms  In  the 
last  ten  years  should  have  higher  predictive 
ability  and  accuracy  than  what  happened 
from  1949-59  or  from  1949-69.  It  Is  clear,  the 
trend  In  family  farm  sales  for  the  most  re- 
cent ten  year  period  is  at  considerable  vari- 
ance with  the  USDA's  overall  conclusion  on 
this  matter. 

The  third  error  is  one  of  rather  major 
dimensions.  Referring  again  to  Table  2, 
notice  the  drop  in  other  than  family  farm 
numbers  from  1949  to  1959  and  the  cor- 
responding drop  In  the  proportion  of  all 
sales.  The  number  of  other  than  famUy 
sized  farms  was  reduced  by  99,000  farms 
from  1949  to  1959.  This  was  a  37  percent  de- 
cline. The  number  of  famUy  sized  farms, 
on  the  other  hand,  declined  by  only  24  per- 
cent. The  absolute  amount  of  other  than 
family  farm  sales  Increased  from  1949-59  by 
only  12  percent  whUe  famUy  sized  farms  In- 
creased their  sales  by  51  percent.  This  Is  a 
curious  situation  because  conventional  wis- 
dom and  accumulated  knowledge  suggest 
that  smaller  farms  have  higher  mortality 
rates  than  larger  farms.  If  so,  the  figures  Just 
quoted  for  1949-59  should  have  been  reversed 
and  more  like  the  comparable  figures  for  the 
1959-69  period.  In  this  period  family  sized 
farms  experienced  a  decline  In  their  number 
of  27  percent  while  other  than  family  farms 
dropped  by  only  11  percent. 

What  happened  to  the  other  than  family 
farms  between  1949  and  1959?  Some  kind  of 
economic  disaster  or  calamity?  WeU,  It  was 
nothing  as  dramatic  as  that.  The  explana- 
tion is  given  by  NlkoUtch  In  a  footnote  to 
the  table  where  these  figures  were  derived. 
For  the  1949  figures,  he  states  "sharecropper 
operations    not    considered    as    independent 


farms,  but  as  parts  of  respective  multiple- 
unit  operations."  (NlkoUtch,  p.  4).  This  Is 
the  solution  to  the  mystery.  The  numbers 
and  sales  of  other  than  family  farms  In 
1949  were  Inflated  vls-a-vls  the  1959-69  fig- 
ures because  plantations  were  Included  In 
the  1949  figures  as  single  operations,  most 
of  which  undoubtedly  were  other  than  fam- 
ily sized. 

In  1959  and  later,  however,  these  "multi- 
ple-unit operations"  were  not  counted  as 
single  units  but  Instead  all  the  sharecropper 
units  on  these  places  were  counted  separately. 
Hence,  other  than  famUy  farms  experienced 
a  big  drop  from  1949  to  1959  because  of  the 
loss  of  these  multiple-unit  operations.  Fam- 
ily sized  farms  Increased  their  proportion  of 
sales  considerably  through  the  definitional 
acquisition  of  all  the  Individual  sharecropper 
operations  and  the  sales  which  In  1949  were 
associated  with  the  multiple  unit  operation. 

This  gata  by  the  family  sized  category  was 
not  detectable  in  the  changes  In  farm  num- 
bers because  the  loss  of  famUy  farms  from 
1949-59  more  than  otfset  the  numbers  gained 
by  the  definitional  change. 

This  third  error  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
fourth  major  error  made  by  the  USDA.  The 
high  level  of  apparent  family  farm  stability 
from  1949  to  1969  was  m  fact  a  statistical 
artifact  caused  by  the  use  of  different  defini- 
tions for  family  and  other  than  family  sized 
fMms  In  1949  and  1969.  If  multiple-unit 
sharecropper  operations  had  been  Included 
for  the  years  1959,  1964  and  1969,  then  other 
than  family  farms  would  have  consistently 
accounted  for  an  increasing  proportion  of 
all  farm  sales  from  1949  to  1969.  Further- 
more, If  this  had  been  done,  then  famUy  sized 
farms  at  the  present  time  would  account  for 
a  good  deal  less  than  their  present  62  per- 
cent of  all  farm  sales.  In  other  words,  family 
sized    farms    while    still    predominant    nu- 
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merlcally  would  be  a  good  deal  less  predomi- 
nant in  sales. 

If  the  same  definition  had  been  used  in 
1949  as  in  later  years,  then  the  number  of 
other  than  family  sized  farms  In  1949  would 
have  been  much  lower  and  their  proportion 
of  all  sales  would  have  also  been  much  lower. 
If  this  had  been  done,  family  farms  would 
have  been  observed  declining  in  their  propor- 
tion of  all  sales  consistently  from  1949  to 
1969  and  other  than  family  farms  would 
have  been  observed  consistently  increasing. 

This  fourth  error  is  one  of  Immense  magni- 
tude because  if  consistent  definitions  had 
been  used,  the  conclusions  reached  would 
have  been  the  exact  opposite  of  those  reached 
by  NlkoUtch  and  the  USDA.  This  data  in- 
stead of  being  evidence  for  family  farm 
stablUty  is  in  actuaUty  evidence  of  system- 


atic, linear  family  farm  decline  and  larger 
than  family  size  farm  growth. 

Even  if  no  additional  information  was  to 
be  presented  in  this  pai)er,  some  serious 
questions  could  be  raised  at  this  point  about 
the  meanlngfulness  of  the  other  evidence 
upon  which  the  USDA  has  based  its  case.  If 
family  farms  are  much  less  dominant  than 
previously  thought  and/or  family  farms  have 
been  systematically  declining  in  importance, 
why  weren't  these  facts  observable  or  de- 
tected in  the  other  evidence  presented  by  the 
USDA?  I  will  attempt  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  later  sections. 

Actually,  NlkoUtch  presented  a  good  deal 
of  additional  data  which  by  Itself  should 
have  raised  some  serious  questions  about  the 
conclusions  reported  by  the  USDA  on  the 
present  status  and  trends  in  family  farms. 


For  instance  NlkoUtch  presented  Informa- 
tion by  region  on  changes  from  1959  to 
1964  on  the  proportion  of  all  sales  accounted 
for  by  family  sized  farms.  In  each  of  the  11 
regions,  family  sized  farms  declined  In  sales 
from  1959  to  1964.  The  amount  of  reduction 
varied  from  1  to  13  points  whUe  for  the  US. 
as  a  whole,  the  reduction  was  5  points.  (Nlko- 
Utch, p.  9) .  This  Information  certainly  wasn't 
consistent  with  the  conclusion  presented  by 
the  USDA. 

The  present  predominant  status  of  famUy 
sized  farms  inferred  from  their  proportion 
of  sales  for  the  entire  U.S.  would  also  have 
been  much  less  clear  or  certain  if  the  USDA 
had  presented  data  on  the  present  status  of 
family  sized  farms  by  region,  state  and  type 
of  production.  A  summary  of  this  data  ap- 
pears in  Table  3. 


TABLE  3.-THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  FARM  NUMBERS  AND  OF  ALL  SALES  BY  OTHER  THAN  FAMILY  SIZED  FARMS  BY  REGION.  STATE  AND  TYPE  OF  PRODUCTION  FOR  1964  (NIKULITCH, 

PP   7,  9-10) 


Region 


Percent 
Farms 


Sales    State 


Percent 

of  saies    Type  of  production 


Percent 


Farms 


Sales 


Pacific 

Southeastern 

Mountain 

Delta..'. 

New  England... 
Southern  Plains. 

Lake  States 

Corn  Belt 

Northern  Plains. 
Appalachian 


13                  71     Arizona 89 

6  56    California  Nevada 79,70 

9                 54    Ntw  Mexico 63 

8  51     Colorado-Massachusetts „  57,56 

11                  49    Mississippi   - 55 

6                 45    Maine-South  Carolina 53 

2                 14    Texas 52 

2                  13    Arkansas 50 

2                 18    Louisiana 48 

4                  27    Washington-Oregon 46 

Wyoming.  Georgia,  Idaho 43 

Michigan 21 

Wisconsin,  Illinois,  North  Dakota...- 13. 

Iowa  9 


Vegetables 17  85 

Fruit  and  nuts 17  71 

Other  field  crops 20  70 

Cotton _ U)  51 

Poultry  S  4J 

Other  livestock 3  31 

General .,...  S  30 

Dairy 6  23 

Tobacco  3  18 

Cash  grain 3  15 


>  The  percent  of  all  farms  wtilch  were  other  than  family  sized  was  not  available  on  a  State  basis  in  the  Nikolitch  publication. 


Table  3  indicates  if  statistics  had  been 
presented  for  regions,  states  and  enterprise 
areas,  it  would  have  been  quite  clear  (con- 
trary to  the  Impression  given  by  the  national 
level  figures  quoted  by  the  USDA)  that 
other  than  family  farms  were  either  pre- 
dominant (or  close  to  It)  In  most  regions 
and  states  other  than  the  midwest  as  early 
as  1964.  This  was  also  true  for  most  types 
of  production  other  than  those  concen- 
trated in   the  midwest. 

Another  shortcoming  of  classifying  farms 
on  the  basis  of  quantity  of  labor  hired  is 
that  land  ownership  and  the  ownership  of 
nonland  resources  (capital)  are  not  taken 
li-.to  consideration  in  the  classification 
scheme.  What  proportion  of  family  sized 
farms  are  owner  and  nonowner  operated? 
What  are  the  proportions  for  larger  than 
family  sized  farms?  Regardless  of  one's  own 
preference  as  to  what  a  family  farm  is,  the 
questions  of  whether  or  not  (or  to  what 
extent)  the  farm  operator  owns  the  land  (or 
holds  title  to  it)  and  the  nonland  production 
resources  are  easily  defended  on  historical, 
practical  and  conceptual  grounds  as  de- 
sirable and  necessary  elements  of  any  Ideal 
classification  scheme  (In  addition  to  an 
assessment  of  labor).  As  pointed  out  earlier. 
It  appears  the  bulk  of  sharecropper  farms 
presently  are  Included  in  the  family  sized 
farm  category.  In  addition,  a  high  proportion 
of  other  farms  classified  as  tenant  operated 
are  vindoubtedly  classified  as  family  sized. 
If  these  farms  and  their  sales  were  removed 
from  the  family  sized  farm  category,  what 
proportion  of  all  sales  would  the  remaining 
owner  operated:  family  sized  farms  account 
for?  It  could  conceivably  be  less  than  50 
percent.  Would  this  alter  or  affect  our  con- 
clusions as  to  whether  "family"  farms  are 
presently   predominant   In   society? 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FARMS  BY   LAND  TENURE 

Given  the  trends  in  family  and  larger 
than  family  sized  farms  since  1949,  some 
serious  questions  must  be  raised  about  the 
utility  and  meanlngfulness  of  relying  on 
land  tenvire  data  (as  defined  by  the  Census) 
to  assess  and  measure  significant  alterations 
taking  place  in  the  structural  characteristics 


of  U.S.  farms  and  changes  taking  place  in 
the  relative  Importance  of  different  struc- 
tural types.  The  land  tenure  information 
suggests  or  leads  one  to  conclude  family 
farms  are  predominant  presently  and  their 
amount  of  predominance  has  been  increas- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  family  sized  farms 
have  been  becoming  less  predominant  in  sales 
since  1949  suggesting  or  leading  one  to  con- 
clude family  farms  are  declining.  The  ex- 
planation for  this  Incongruity  Is  the  fact 
that  while  the  land  tenure  classification  as- 
sesses changes  taking  place  in  the  status  of 
farms  classified  by  the  relationship  of  the 
farm  operator  to  the  ownership  of  the  land 
he  operates  (owner  and  nonowner  operated 
farms)  the  amount  of  hired  labor  and  the 
ownership  of  nonland  production  resources 
(capital)  are  not  Included  as  a  part  of  the 
classification. 

Because  of  this  omission  we  do  not  know 
the  proportions  of  all  owner  operated  farms 
which  are  family  and  larger  than  family 
sized.  The  same  information  is  also  lacking 
for  nonowner  operated  farms.  Since  family 
sized  farms  have  been  declining  even  as 
owner-operated  farms  were  increasing,  it's 
quite  clear  some  of  the  owner  operated 
farms  are  larger  than  family  sized.  An  im- 
portant question  Is  what  proportion  of  all 
owner  operated  farms  and  their  sales  are 
accounted  for  by  farms  which  are  larger 
than  family  sized?  The  land  tenure  clas- 
sification as  It  exists  cannot  be  used  to  assess 
trends  on  "family"  farms  If  one  Includes  as 
a  minimal  part  of  his  family  farm  definition 
the  requirement  that  the  operator  and  his 
family  do  a  majority  of  the  work  and/or  that 
the  operator  owns  the  majority  of  the  farm's 
nonland  resources  used  In  production.  Since 
the  land  tenure  classification  excludes  these 
two  major  structural  dimensions  or  char- 
acteristics of  farms,  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
ideal  classification  system. 

Any  one  vising  land  tenure  data  should 
also  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  the  Census 
changed  their  minimal  requirements  to 
qualify  as  a  farm  operator  in  1969.  The  1969 
tenure  classification  no  longer  allows  a  mean- 
ingful distinction  or  classlflcation  of  farms 
in   terms  of  the   relationship   between  the 


person  managing  the  farm  on  a  dally  basis 
and  the  extent  to  which  that  manager  owna 
the  land  managed  (operated).  Furthermore, 
pre- 1969  hired  manager  farms  are  now  clas- 
sified as  owner  and  tenant  operated  farms. 
The  latter  point  explains  to  a  large  extent 
why  owner  operated  farms  Increased  in  their 
proportion  of  all  farm  ntimbers,  acreage 
and  sales  from  1964  to  1969.  Large  corpora- 
tions like  Tenneco  and  Del  Monte,  etc,  are 
now  classified  as  owner  operated  farms  if 
they  own  any  of  the  land  they  operate. 

This  reclassification  was  made  possible 
by  changing  the  definition  of  a  farm  opera- 
tor from  "a  person  .  .  .  either  doing  the 
(farm)  work  himself  or  directly  supervising 
the  work"  to  "the  person  in  charge  of  the 
farm  or  ranch  operation,"  (1969  Census  of 
Agriculture,  p.  A-6).  Semantlcally  there 
seems  to  be  little  difference  here  but  what 
the  new  definition  allows  that  the  old  one 
did  not  Is  for  absentee  farm  owners  to  be 
classified  as  "owner-operators."  Obviously,  If 
one  owns  a  farm  or  any  part  of  a  farm,  legally 
and  technically  he  Is  the  person  or  entity 
(corporations)  in  charge  of  the  farm  opera- 
tion (assuming  the  land  owned  is  not  all 
rented  out) . 

THE     CLASSIFICATION     OF     FARMS     BY     TYPE 
OF    ORGANIZATION 

What  contribution  does  a  knowledge  of 
type  of  farm  legal  organization  (sole  pro- 
prietorship, partnership,  corporation  with 
10  or  fewer  or  more  than  10  shareholders) 
make  to  understanding  the  present  position 
or  trends  in  the  same  of  "family"  and  "cor- 
porate" farms  and  farm  organizational  struc- 
ture generally?  Was  the  conclusion  of  the 
USDA  In  the  preface  Justified,  that  "these 
data  document  the  extremely  low  involve- 
ment of  nonfamlly  types  of  corporations  In 
fanning  and  refute  the  alleged  takeover  of 
farming  by  outside  corporations?"  (Family 
Farm  Act  of  1972,  p.  20) . 

Technically,  this  information  provides  no 
eyidence  whatsoever  on  either  the  present 
or  changing  status  of  "famUy"  farms.  As 
pointed  out  earlier,  if  "family"  farms  are  In 
fact  predominant  you  would  also  have  to 
observe  a  predominance  of  individual  and 
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family  ownership.  But.  the  observation  of 
Individual  and  family  ownership  predomi- 
nance, by  It-self,  does  not  prove  "family" 
farms  are  predominant.  Why?  Because  In 
either  a  practical  or  Ideal  sense  more  In- 
fcrmation  than  Just  type  of  owner  Is  neces- 
sary to  Identify  a  "family"  farm.  Family 
owned  farms  which  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  classified  as  "family"  farms 
are:  absentee  family  ov.ned  farms  with  hired 
maragers  and  hired  workers:  and.  family 
owned  and  managed  farms  with  high  inputs 
of  hired  labor.  Ideally,  one  would  also  like 
to  know  If  the  individual  or  family  owner 
was  also  managing  the  farm  directly  (or  was 
absentee  i  and  If  these  owners  also  owned 
the  ncnland  production  resources  (capital). 
None  of  these  necessary  or  desirable  distinc- 
tions can  be  made  by  knowing  only  the 
type  of  owner  because  Information  Is  not 
available  on  the  Involvement  of  these  var- 
ious owners  In  management,  labor  or  the 
provision  of  capital. 

Is  the  USDA's  quoted  tissertlon  about  "cor- 
porate" farms  correct?  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  It  is.  If  you  accept  the  USDA's  definition 
of  a  "corporate"  farm  as  exhaustive  or  In- 
clusive of  all  "corporate"  farms.  No  one 
will  argue  with  the  USDA  that  all  or  most 
of  the  farming  corporations  with  more  than 
10  shareholders  are  "corporate"  farms.  There 
are  very  solid  practical  and  conceptual  rea- 
sons to  disagree  with  the  USDA.  however, 
that  iheir  definition  Includes  all  "corporate" 
farms.  This  is  very  clear  when  one  begins 
specifying  the  most  likely  structural  charac- 
teristics of  those  farms  Identified  by  the 
USDA  as  "corporate".  These  farms  most 
likely  are  large  (acreage  and/or  sales-wise), 
have  absentee  owners,  hired  managers  and 
hired  'vorkers  and  provide  their  own  capital. 
Many  would  argue  that  the  structural  char- 
acteristics jiTst  enumerated  constitute  the 
deflr.itlun  cf  a  "corporate"  farm  at  the  most 
t-e-.erai  level  This  type  of  farm  is  the  polar 
extreme  structurally  of  what  Harris  has 
defined  as  the  ideal  family"  tj-pe  farm 
(Harris,  p.  519). 

If  this  structural  definition  of  a  "corpor- 
ate" farm  Is  accepted,  then  It  Is  clear  the 
USDA  definition  of  a  "corporate"  farm  not 
only  doei  not  Include  all  "corporate"  farms; 
It  probably  does  not  even  Include  "most" 
"corporate"  farms.  For  a  farm  to  be  struc- 
turally defined  as  "corporate".  It  need  not 
be  legally  Incorporated.  This  Is  not  true  of 
the  USDA's  definition.  Piu^hermore,  the 
structural  definition  of  a  "corporate"  farm 
places  no  a  priori  limits  on  the  minimum 
number  of  owners  as  with  the  USDA's  defini- 
tion. The  structurally  defined  "corporate" 
farm  may  have  any  kind  or  number  of  ab- 
sentee owners.  The  owner  may  be  an  Indivi- 
dual, family,  small  or  large  group  of  unre- 
lated Individuals  or  any  combination  of 
these.  That  the  USDA's  definition  of  a  "cor- 
porate" farm  may  be  excluding  the  majority 
of  structurally  defined  "corporate"  farms  is 
Indicated  by  research  I  was  Involved  with  at 
Wisconsin,  where  it  was  found  that  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  all  structurally  defined 
legally  Incorporated  "corporat-e"  farms  were 
owned  by  an  Individual,  family  or  small 
group  of  unrelated  Individuals.  None  of  these 
"corporate"  farms  would  have  been  Included 
In  the  USDA's  "corporate"  farm  category.  '1  he 
percentage  of  structtirally  defined  "corpor- 
ate" farms  excluded  from  the  USDA's  "cor- 
porate" farm  category  undoubtedly  Is  even 
greater  than  75  percent  because  lio  assess- 
ment was  po-sible  on  the  number  of  such 
farms  unincorporated  In  Wisconsin. 

If  you  accept  the  USDA's  definition  as  in- 
cluding all  "corporate"  farms,  then  the  USDA 
Is  quite  correct  in  Its  assertion  that  "corpor- 
ate" farms  have  a  low  involvement  In  farm- 
ing and  are  light  years  away  from  predomi- 
nance In  farming.  If  you  do  not  accept  the 
USDA  definition  of  a  "corporate"  farm,  then 
the  USDA  figures  on  "corporate"  farms  as 
they  define  them  are  rock  bottom  estimates 
of  the  present  levels  of  "corporate"  farms.  If 


"corporate"  farms  are  defined  structurally, 
then  the  USDA  has  not  presented  data  docu- 
menting low  "corporate"  farm  Involvement 
in  agriculture  and  definitely  nas  not  refuted 
either  the  alleged  takeover  of  farming  by 
"corporate"  farms  or  more  correctly.  In  terms 
of  what  has  been  charged,  a  trend  toward 
"corporate"  farms. 

Since  the  1967  USDA-ERS  survey  of  farm- 
ing corporations  has  been  highly  quoted  In 
the  past  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be 
in  the  future,  a  few  comments  about  this 
research  appear  justified.  Essentially  the 
same  definition  of  a  "corporate"  farm  was 
used  In  this  research  as  that  presently  being 
used  by  the  USDA  so  all  of  the  previous  com- 
ments apply  equally  as  well  t-o  this  research. 
There  Is  one  feature  of  this  research,  how- 
ever, which  distinguished  It  from  the  slmUar 
Census  of  Agriculture  based  data.  This  fea- 
ture Is  that  it  may  have  been  highly  Inaccu- 
rate. Information  on  this  topic  has  been  pre- 
sented in  two  previous  papers,  so  I  will  not 
go  Into  very  much  detail  on  this  (Rodefeld, 
March  and  May,  1972). 

I  pointed  out  in  these  papers  that  in  Wis- 
consin 37  percent  of  the  USDA  enumerated 
farming  corporations  were  not  qualified  for 
Inclusion  and  43  percent  of  all  farming  cor- 
porations actually  found  In  the  state  were 
left  out  by  the  USDA.  The  USDA  research 
was  found  to  have  underestimated  acres  op- 
erated by  46  percent,  acres  rented  by  298 
percent,  cattle  fed  by  46  percent,  etc.  This 
research  was  easily  dismissed  by  the  USDA 
since  It  only  covered  one  state  but  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  a  comparison  of  the 
1969  Census  of  Agriculture  data  on  farming 
corporations  with  the  1968  data  of  the  USDA 
is  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin research.  For  instance,  the  Census  found 
61  percent  more  farming  corporations  and 
34.5  percent  more  acres  operated  by  farming 
corporations  than  found  In  the  USDA  survey 
for  the  USDA  as  a  whole. 

coMPOsmoN  or  the  farm  work  force 
Nlkolltch  and  the  USDA  have  argued  (or 
implied)  that  if  family  farms  were  declin- 
ing, family  labor  would  represent  a  decreas- 
ing proportion  of  total  farm  labor.  These  au- 
thors observe  no  such  decrease  which  sug- 
gests or  Is  consistent  with  the  assertion 
"family"  farms  have  not  been  declining. 
These  arguments,  data  and  inferences,  how- 
ever, are  not  well  founded.  Family  farms 
could  In  fact  be  declining  even  as  the  pro- 
portion of  family  workers  In  the  total  work 
force  remained  stable.  This  Is  clearly  sup- 
ported by  the  trends  In  family  and  larger 
than  family  sized  farms.  The  proportion  of 
the  work  force  hired  has  not  changed  even 
while  larger  than  family  sized  farms  over  the 
last  20  years  have  accounted  for  an  Increas- 
ing proportion  of  all  farm  sales.  What  has 
been  happening  In  the  farm  labor  sector  is 
quite  clear.  Family  and  hired  workers  have 
been  decreasing  at  about  the  same  rates  even 
while  those  farms  using  hired  labor  have 
been  Increasing  their  work  force  sizes.  Thus, 
even  while  all  hired  labor  Is  being  reduced, 
that  remaining  is  becoming  more  highly  con- 
centrated on  the  larger  farms.  For  instance 
from  1959  to  1964  farms  with  sales  exceeding 
.?:00,000  Increased  their  proportion  of  hired 
labor  on  all  farms  from  30.1  to  40.6  percent 
(Nlkolltch,  p.  18).  For  the  same  time  period 
the  average  number  of  hired  workers  on  com- 
mercial farms  reporting  regular  hired  work- 
ers Increased  from  an  average  of  2.2  to  2.6 
while  the  number  on  hired  manager  farms 
Increased  from  8.5  to  12.0  (Moyer,  et  al., 
p.  19). 

In  conclusion,  while  stability  In  the  pro- 
portion of  the  work  force  which  Is  family 
labor  Is  consistent  with  the  assertion  of  sta- 
bility In  "family"  farm  status,  the  former  Is 
not  and  cannot  be  used  by  Itself  as  evidence 
of  "family"  farm  stability  since  "family" 
farms  can  and  In  fact  have  declined  even 
while  the  proportion  of  the  work  force  which 
w^as  family  labor  remained  constant. 


OTHEB  EVmENCE  StJGCESTING  FAMIL7  FARM  DE- 
CLINE AND  LESS  PREDOMINANCE  THAN  STJO- 
GESTED     BT     THE     USDA 

Other  evidence  also  exists  more  supportive 
of  my  claim  that  "family"  farms  are  less 
dominant  than  suggested  by  the  USDA  and 
have  been  declining  In  Importance  rather 
than  remaining  stable.  The  present  concen- 
tration of  operated  farm  land  suggests  fam- 
ily farms  are  less  dominant  than  supposed. 
In  1969  farms  with  1000  or  more  acres 
(150,946)  accounted  for  only  5.5  piercent  of 
all  farms,  but  operated  54.4  percent  (578.4 
million  acres)  of  all  land  In  farms.  Farms 
with  2,000  or  more  acres  were  2.2  percent 
(59,907)  of  all  farms  but  operated  42.8  per- 
cent (454.8  million)  of  all  land  In  farms. 
There  were  130,995  (5.9  percent)  farms  with 
harvested  crop  land  with  acreages  exceeding 
1000  acres  that  accounted  for  29.2  (79.8  mil- 
lion acres)  percent  of  all  harvested  crop  land 
acreage.  Farms  with  acreages  exceeding  1000 
acres  accounted  for  only  14.1  percent  of  all 
farms  with  Irrigated  acreage,  but  47.8  per- 
cent (18.7  million  acres)  of  the  Irrigated 
acreage  (1969  Census  of  Agriculture). 

Trends  In  the  number  and  proportion  of 
sales  of  the  largest  farms  also  support  the 
contention  of  family  farm  decline.  The  num- 
ber of  farms  with  sales  exceeding  $100,000 
per  year  has  Increased  from  20,000  (.5  per- 
cent of  the  total)  In  1959  to  31,000  (1.0  per- 
cent) In  1964,  to  an  estimated  54,000  (1.8  per- 
cent) In  1970.  The  sales  accounted  for  by 
these  farms  has  Increased  from  $5.0  billion 
(16.3  percent  of  the  total)  In  1959  to  $17.2 
billion  (32.6  percent)  In  1970.  (Our  31,000 
Largest  Farms,  p.  4  and  Family  Farm  Act  of 
1972,  p.  24.)  This  Is  evidence  of  the  declining 
position  of  the  "family"  farm  since  in  1964, 
86  percent  of  these  largest  farms  were  larger 
than  family  sized  and  they  accounted  for  92 
percent  of  all  sales  by  these  largest  farms 
(Nlkolltch,  p.  5) .  From  1959  to  1964,  these 
largest  farms  Increased  their  proportion  of 
all  farm  sales  In  every  single  region  In  the 
U.S. 

WHAT   IS  THE   PRESENT   STATUS   OF  THE   FAMILY 
FARM  AND  HOW  IS  IT  CHANGING? 

As  pointed  out  previously,  It  Is  technically 
and  conceptually  Impossible  to  answer  the 
question  of  what  the  present  status  of  the 
family  farm  Is  and  how  this  status  has  been 
changing  to  everyone's  satisfaction  with  pres- 
ently available  data.  The  family  slzed-larcer 
than  family  sized  distinction  probably  is  the 
most  useful,  insightful,  and  generally  ac- 
ceptable classification  presently  available. 
Even  this  classification  does  not  assess  two 
Important  farm  structural  characteristics, 
however,  land  ownership  and  the  ownership 
of  nonland  production  resources  (capital). 
For  policy  making  It  would  seem  quite  im- 
portant to  know  the  extent  to  which  family 
and  larger  than  family  sized  farms  were 
owner  and  nonowner  operated  and  who  pro- 
vided the  capital  on  these  farms  (land  owner, 
farm  manager,  both,  neither) . 

The  land  tenure  classification  Is  useful 
because  prior  to  1969,  It  assessed  the  relation- 
ship between  land  ownership  and  farm  man- 
agement. I.e.,  It  classified  farms  on  the  basis 
of  whether  or  not  the  farm  manager  (oper- 
ator) owned  the  land  which  was  being  man- 
aged It  was  deficient  in  the  sense  It  did  not 
assess  the  farm  structural  characteristics  of 
labor  and  nonland  resource  ownership. 
Hence,  even  though  owner  and  nonowner  op- 
erated farms  were  distinguished,  there  was 
no  way  of  knowing  which  of  these  farms  were 
family  sized  (used  little  or  no  hired  labor) 
and  which  were  larger  than  family  sized  (used 
a  good  deal  of  hired  labor).  There  also  was 
no  way  of  knowing  from  this  classification 
who  was  providing  the  capital  on  these 
farms. 

A  significant  step  forward  In  understand- 
ing what  Is  happening  to  the  "family"  farm 
would  be  a  synthesis  or  combination  of  the 
family-larger  than  family  sized  classification 
with  land  tenure  classification   (owner  and 
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nonowner  operated ) .  Such  a  synthesis  would 
result  in  four  farm  types.  At  the  one  extreme 
you  would  have  the  owner  operated:  family 
sized  farm.  This  Is  a  farm  owned,  managed 
and  worked  by  an  individual  or  family.  This 
is  the  farm  type  which  historically  and  pres- 
ently has  been  predominant  throughout  the 
greater  Midwestern  area.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  definition  of  the  ideal  "family"  type  on 
the  three  structural  dimensions  included  In 
the  definition  (no  or  little  differentiation  be- 
tween land  ownership,  management  and  la- 
bor ) .  The  ownership  of  nonland  production 
resources  (capital)  is  the  only  other  factor  of 
production  or  Input  not  Included. 

The  other  extreme  is  the  polar  opposite, 
structurally  from  the  preceding  farm  type. 
This  Is  the  nonowner  operated;  larger  than 
family  sized  farm.  This  is  a  farm  with  ab- 
sentee ownership,  and  a  nonland  owning 
manager  where  all  or  mvost  of  the  work  is 
done  by  hired  nonowning  workers.  Structur- 
ally, this  Is  the  most  highly  differentiated 
farm  type  becavise  In  contrast  to  the  Ideal 
"family"  type  farm,  different  individuals  pro- 
vide for  each  of  the  farm  structural  charac- 
teristics of  land  ownership,  management  and 
labor.  This  type  of  farm  Is  undoubtedly  what 
most  people  have  referred  to  as  the  "corpo- 


rate" or  "Industrial  type"  farm.  Undoubtedly 
most  "plantation"  farms  would  also  be  clas- 
sified in  this  category. 

Two  farm  types  occupy  positions  between 
the  two  extreme  farm  types:  owner  operated; 
larger  than  family  sized  and  nonowner  op- 
erated: family  sized.  These  two  tjises  are 
clearly  Intermediate  on  the  structural  dif- 
ferentiation continuum  since  each  shares  a 
common  characteristic  with  the  extreme  farm 
types  while  the  extremes  share  no  commonal- 
ities. The  first  of  these  Intermediate  types 
Is  a  farm  which  Is  owned  and  managed  by 
an  Individual  or  family  where  all  or  most 
of  the  physical  labor  is  performed  by  hired 
nonowning  workers.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
Ideal  'family"  type  farm  In  the  sense  there 
is  no  differentiation  between  land  ov.nershlp 
and  management.  It  is  different  from  the 
"family"  farm  and  the  same  as  the  "corpo- 
rate" farm  In  that  the  bulk  cf  trte  v.ork  is 
done  by  hired  workers.  Many  fresh  vegetable, 
fruit,  ih'estock  ranches  and  some  planta- 
tions would  be  found  classified  as  this  type 
of  farm. 

The  second  intermediate  type  farm  has 
absentee  ownership  and  a  nonland  owning 
manager  who  himself  or  with  his  family 
does  all  or  most  of  the  work.  This  farm  tjrpe 


is  the  same  as  the  ideal  "family"  farm  since 
there  is  no  differentiation  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  It  Is  different  from  the  fam- 
ily farm  and  the  same  as  the  "corporate" 
farm  since  it  has  absentee  ownership  and  a 
nonland  owning  manager.  Included  In  this 
category  pre  all  family  sized  rented  and 
leased  "farms  and  farms  worked  on  shares 
(50-50,  40-60,  etc.).  If  plantations  are  not 
enumerated  as  single  units,  sharecropper 
farms  would  also  be  Included  In  this  cate- 
gory. The  knowledge  of  nonland  production 
resource  ownership  Is  necessary  here  to  dis- 
tinguish among  the  various  sub-tj-pes  of  this 
general  farm  type. 

Ho'v  many  farms  are  there  in  each  of  these 
categories?  How  much  acreage  and  sales  are 
accounted  for  by  each?  What  chaiges  have 
taken  place  in  the  numbers  and  sales  of 
each  over  time?  This  information  has  never 
been  available  up  to  this  point  In  time  be- 
cause farms  have  never  been  classified  in 
this  way.  I  h?.'-e  been  able,  however,  to  de- 
termine the  answers  to  these  questions  for 
1959  ar.d  196!  on  the  basis  of  existlnc  data 
on  family  and  larger  than  family  sted  farms 
and  owner  and  i.onowner  operated  farms. 
This  informaticn  is  provided  in  Table  4. 


TABLE  4.-FARM  NUMBERS,  SALES,  PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  FARM  NUMBERS  AND  SALES  AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  FARM  NUMBERS  AND  SALES  FOR  1959  AND  1964  BY  FARM 

TYPE' 


Farms  (thousands) 


S»les  (millions) 


1559 


1964 


Percent 
change 
1959-64 


1959 


1964 


Percent 
change 
1959-64 


All  farms ; 3  695 

Owner  operated:  Family  sized  (family).. .-_ - 2.308 

Nonoyvner  operated:  Family  sized  (tenant) 721 

Owner  operated:  Larger  than  family  sized  (larger  than  family) - ---  139 

Nonowner  operated:  Larger  than  family  sized  (Industrial  type) 26 


3,150 


-14.7 


J30.362 


$35.  075 


-$15. 5 


2,475 

521 

122 

32 


-11.9 
-27.7 
-12.2 
-1-23.1 


15,  224 
5.912 
7.202 
2.024 


17.  276 
5  372 
8.915 
3.512 


-1-11.9 

-9.1 

-^23. 8 

+n.i 


All  farms. 


Percent  of  all  farms 
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I  The  1st  step  In  deriving  these  figures  was  to  determine  the  numbers  and  sales  lor  the  marginals. 
The  marginals  lor  family  and  larger  than  family  sized  farms  were  provided  by  Nikolitch.  The  census 
provided  the  data  for  the  owner  and  nonowner  operated  faims  for  1959  and  1964.  There  was  a 
problem  here,  however,  because  NiKoiitch  excluded  all  ths  laims  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  all 
institutional  farms.  To  Ret  comparable  marginals,  these  farms  and  their  sales  also  had  to  be  re- 
moved Irom  the  census  land  tenure  totals.  It  was  possible  to  determine  from  State  data  in  the  1959 
and  1964  Census  of  Agriculture  the  total  number  and  sales  by  land  tenure  type  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
(arms.  For  1959  and  1S64  these  farm  numbers  and  sales  were  subtracted  from  the  U.S.  totals  by 
land  tenure  class.  The  remaining  differences  in  total  numbers  and  sales  between  the  1959  and  1964 
census  and  Nikolitch's  totals  lor  these  years  was  the  number  and  sales  ot  insii!uti?nai  farms  re- 
moved by  Nlkolltch  in  his  analysis.  It  was  assumed  all  of  these  farms  and  their  sales  were  classified 
in  the  census  as  hiied  manager  farms.  Hence  lor  1959  and  1964,  these  farms  and  their  sales  were 
subtracted  from  the  census  hired  manager  numbers  and  sales.  The  remaining  hired  manager  num- 
bers and  their  sales  tor  the  2  years  were  placed  in  the  nonowner  operated  larger  than  family  sized 
cell  of  the  table.  This  was  appropriate  because  Nikolitch  classified  all  hired  manager  farms  as 
larger  than  family  sized.  This  cell,  however,  was  not  ccmtlete  because  Nikolitch  classified  all  farms 
with  1  to  5  man-years  or  more  of  hired  labor  as  larger  than  family  sized.  To  Ml  cut  this  cell  it  was 


necessary  to  know  how  many  tenant  operated  farms  were  larger  than  family  sized.  An  estimate  of 
this  number  was  made  by  assuming  all  commercial  tenant  operated  farms  with  2  or  more  regular 
hired  v  o'kers  would  have  been  classified  by  Nikolilch  as  larjer  than  t?mily  sized.  These  numbers 
lor  195S  and  1964  were  available  Irom  the  Census  ct  Agiiculture.  This  number  plus  the  already 
establi'hed  number  cf  hired  manager  farms  egualizeO  the  number  ol  nonownei  operated:  larger 
than  family  sized  farms  in  1959  and  1S64.  Since  all  tr.e  marginal  numbers  were  known,  once  the 
number  was  known  for  this  1  cell,  ail  the  other  cell  numbors  were  easily  determined  by  subtraction. 
The  sales  accounted  toi  by  each  cell  in  the  table  were  determined  by  trst  assuming  the  tenant 
operated  larger  than  lamily  sized  farms  had  the  same  average  sales  per  farm  as  the  larger  than 
family  rized  farms  'emaining  after  subtracting  the  hired  manager  larm  number  and  then  sales 
from  the  total  ot  all  larger  than  (amily  sized  larms.  Multiplying  the  estimated  number  of  tenant 
operated  larger  than  family  sized  laims  by  the  aver.-.ge  sales  per  f.-.rm  'or  larger  th?n  family  sized 
larms  minus  hired  manager  tarms  equalled  the  total  sales  ot  tenant  operated  larger  than  family 
sized  farms  Icr  l<:59  and  1964.  These  totals  for  1959  and  1964  plus  the  alreaoy  determined  toUls 
lor  hired  manager  larms  equalled  the  total  sales  ol  nonowner  operated  larger  than  tamily  sized 
farms  lor  1959  and  1964.  Since  the  marginals  tor  sales  were  already  determined,  the  amount  of 
sales  lor  the  remaining  three  cells  were  easily  determined  through  a  residualization  process. 


S';nce  no  such  information  or  determina- 
tion has  been  provided  or  accomplished  pie- 
vioMsly,  a  description  of  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed appears  as  a  fo.-t:iote  to  Table  4.  What 
does  Table  4  show?  First,  as  mic'it  have  been 
expected  ov,;»er  operated:  family  sized  farms 
(family)  predominated  in  farm  numbers  in 
both  1959  and  1964,  av'counting  for  76  and 
79  percent  cf  nil  farm  numbers  in  these  re- 
spective years.  Numerically  In  both  years 
nono'vner  operated :  family  sized  farins 
(tenant)  ranked  next  In  Importance  account- 
ing for  19  and  16  perce:it  of  all  farms  in  the-ie 
re.spectlve  years.  Owner  oper.ited :  larger  than 
family  sized  farms  (larger  than  family)  and 
n.-inowner  operated:  larger  than  family  sized 
farms  (Industrial  type)  accounted  for  only 
4.5  and  4.9  percent  of  all  farm  numbers  In 
1959  and  1964  respectively.  In  conclusion, 
previous  assertions  about  family  farm  nu- 
meric predominance  have  been  w-ell  founded. 

In  terms  of  numeric  changes  from  1959  to 
1964,  the  total  number  of  farms  declined  by 


about  15  percent.  The  greatest  losses  were 
exper.enced  by  tenant  farms  while  family 
and  larger  than  family  farm  declined  at  low- 
er rates  with  little  di3erence  between  them 
in  their  rates.  Industrial  type  farms,  how- 
ever, li,creasL>d  by  about  "23  percent;  the  only 
one  of  the  trnv  farm  types  experiencing  an 
i:icrease  i:i  numbers. 

F--.m;iy  farms  while  accounting  for  almost 
80  Lercent  i  f  all  farm  numbers,  accounted 
lor  only  50  percent  of  the  sales  In  1959  and 
less  than  50  percent  (49)  In  1964.  It  is  based 
on  this  evlr'ence  that  I  argue  family  farms 
have  not  Leen  predominant  In  sales  since 
as  early  as  IfSl.  Given  the  continuing  In- 
creases in  proportion  of  sales  by  larger  than 
f&mlly  si:^e  f.^rms  aid  t>ie  largest  (sales 
exceeding  $100,000)  farms,  it  appears  quite 
likely  the  proportion  of  .sales  presently  ac- 
counted for  by  family  farms  Is  less  than 
their  1964  level.  Furthermore,  the  ^erceiitage 
of  all  s.ales  accounted  for  by  family  farms  is 
considerably      le>s      than      what      "owner- 


operated"  farms  accounted  for  In  1964  (78) 
and  V.  hat  ■family  sized"  farms  accounted  for 
in  1964  (65). 

Tenant  farms  also  accotiiit  for  a  lower 
proportion  of  the  total  sales  than  what  one 
would  expect  on  the  basis  of  their  proportion 
of  far.m  numbers.  This  difference  Is  not  as 
discrepant  as  that  for  family  farms,  how- 
ever. Larger  than  family  farr-'s  while  ac- 
counting for  only  4  percent  of  all  farms, 
acounted  for  a  quarter  of  al!  f.tnn  sales  in 
1964.  Industrial  type  farms  accounted  for  10 
lercent  of  all  farm  sales  m  1964,  while 
accounting  for  only  1  percent  of  the  farms. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  numt>er 
and  sales  of  Industrial  fams  are  extremely 
conservative  estimates.  Specifically,  the  num- 
ber of  tenant  operated:  larger  than  family 
sized  far.TiS  Is  underestimated  because  no 
estimate  was  possible  of  the  tenant  oper- 
ated farms  classified  by  Nlkolltch  as  larger 
than  family  sized  because  of  the  use  of  sea- 
sonal  workers.   Furthermore,   if  plantations 
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were  enumerated  Instead  of  Individual  share- 
cropper operations,  tenant  farm  niunbers  and 
sales  would  be  decreased  and  larger  than 
family  and  Industrial  type  farm  numbers  and 
sales  would  correspondingly  be  Increased.  It 
also  should  be  pointed  out  that  If  these  com- 
putations had  been  made  for  commercial 
farms  which  In  1964  accounted  for  69  percent 
of  all  farm  numbers  and  97.4  percent  of  all 
farm  sales,  then  the  percentage  of  family 
farms  would  be  reduced  considerably  (since 
91  percent  of  all  noncommercial  farms  are 
owner  operated  and  undoubtedly  family 
sized),  and  the  percentage  of  all  commercial 
farm  sales  by  family  farms  would  also  be 
lower  than  the  49  percent  of  all  farm  sales. 

The  total  amount  of  sales  by  all  farms  In- 
creased about  15  percent  from  1959  to  1964. 
Tenant  farms  were  the  only  farm  type  ex- 
periencing an  absolute  reduction  In  sales 
over  this  f)eriod.  Family  farms  Increased,  but 
at  a  rate  lower  than  the  average  for  all  farms. 
Larger  than  family  farms,  and  especially  In- 
dustrial type  farms,  experienced  substantial 
Increases,  the  former  farm  type  by  24  percent 
and  Industrial  type  farms  by  73  percent. 

In  1964  family  farms  accounted  for  95 
percent  of  all  "owner  operated"  farms  but 
only  66  percent  of  the  sales  by  "owner  oijer- 
ated"  farms.  Family  farms  also  accounted  for 
83  percent  of  all  "family-sized"  farms  In 
1964  and  76  percent  of  their  sales.  Larger 
than  family  farma  accounted  for  79  percent 
of  all  "larger  than  family  sized"  farms  In 
1964  and  72  percent  of  their  sales.  Tenant 
farms  m  1964  accounted  for  94  percent  of  all 
"nonowner  operated"  farms,  but  only  60  per- 
cent of  their  sales. 

The  percentage  of  "owner  operated"  sales 
accounted  for  by  family  farms  decreased  from 
1959  to  1964  (68-66).  whUe  family  farms  In- 
creased their  percentage  of  "family  sized" 
farm  sales  (72-76)  In  the  same  period.  Larger 
than  family  farms  accounted  for  78  percent 
of  all  "larger  than  family  sized"  farm  sales 
In  1959  and  72  percent  In  1964.  Tenant  farms 
while  accounting  for  75  percent  of  all  "non- 
owner  operated"  farm  sales  of  1959  experi- 
enced a  substantial  drop  to  60  percent  by 
1964.  Average  sales  per  farm  by  type  of  farm 
for  1964  were:  family  =  6980;  tenant=10,304; 
larger  than  famlly=73.041  and  Industrial 
type  =  109,569.  In  1959  larger  than  family 
farms  had  average  sales  of  51.981  and  Indus- 
trial type  farms  averaged  77,057. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Since  the  mid  to  late  1960's,  numerous 
farm  organizations,  (especially  the  Farmers 
Union  and  NFO )  rural  people,  legislators  and 
other  Interested  parties  have  argued  that 
family  farms  were  declining  and  were  being 
replaced  by  nonfamlly  farms,  especially  "cor- 
porate" and  or  Industrial  tj-pe  farms. 

The  USDA  explicitly,  and  the  land  grant 
college  system  by  acquiescence,  have  con- 
sistently maintained  quite  to  the  contrary 
that:  family  farms  continue  to  predominate 
In  farm  numbers  and  sales;  "corporate"  farms 
are  presently  an  Insignificant  force  In  Ameri- 
can agriculture;  there  has  been  no  change 
over  the  last  30  years  In  the  proportion  of  all 
farm  numbers  and  farm  sales  accounted  for 
by  family  farms.  I.e.,  tbere  has  been  no  cie- 
cllne  In  family  farms  and  no  Increase  In  non- 
family  farms  ovar  the  last  30  years;  and 
there  has  been  no  trend  toward  corporate 
farms. 

I  think  I  have  proven  In  this  paper  that 
those  who  have  maintained  that  "family" 
farms  are  declining  and  "corporate"  or  "In- 
dustrial tyy>e"  farms  are  increasing  are  a 
good  deal  ciocer  to  the  truth  than  the  USDA 
and  others  who  have  supported  I's  position. 
If  a  family  farm  Is  defined  ao  an  owner  op- 
erated: family  sized  farm,  tiien  this  type  of 
farm  has  not  predominated  In  farm  sales 
since  at  least  1959.  If  one  wanted  to  be  a 
little  ciramatic,  one  could  use  the  fact  that 
such  family  farms  account  for  less  than  50 
percent  of  all  farm  s-iles  to  assert  that  U.S. 
rural  society  can  no  longer  be  correctly 
characterized   as   one   dominated   by  family 


farms  and  farmers.  Rather,  It  Is  now  domi- 
nated by  "nonfamlly"  farms  and  farmers. 
"Nonfamlly"  farms  can  be  viewed  as  In- 
significant In  U.S.  society  only  If  one  is  will- 
ing not  to  attach  very  much  Import  to  farm 
types  which  account  for  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  all  sales,  even  though  they  only  ac- 
counted for  21  percent  of  the  farms  and  farm 
operators  In  1964.  "Corporate"  and  'Indus- 
trial type"  farms  can  be  viewed  as  Insignifi- 
cant only  if  10  percent  of  all  farm  sales  In 
1964,  and  undoubtedly  more  9  years  later. 
Is  also  viewed  as  Insignificant. 

There  has.  In  fact,  been  a  systematic,  un- 
interrupted 20-year  decline  In  the  propor- 
tion of  all  farm  sales  accounted  for  by  fam- 
ily sized  farms  and  a  corresponding  sys- 
tematic Increase  In  the  sales  accounted  for 
by  larger  than  family  sized  farms  over  the 
same  20-year  period.  The  USDA's  own  data 
Is  evidence  for  this  statement  when  errors 
m  the  reporting,  inconsistencies  In  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  farm  types,  and  the  Interpreta- 
tions of  that  data  are  accounted  for  or  cor- 
rected. From  1959  to  1964  there  was.  In  fact, 
a  trend  toward  "corporate"  or  "Indvistrlal 
type"  farms.  This  type  of  farm  was  the  only 
farm  type  of  the  four  analyzed  that  ex- 
perienced an  absolute  Increase  In  farm  num- 
bers from  1959  to  1964,  a  23  percent  Increase 
over  a  5-year  period.  Family  farms  for  the 
same  period  decreased  In  number  by  12  per- 
cent. "Corporate"  or  "industrial  type"  farms 
also  experienced  the  greatest  Increase  In  sales 
from  1969  to  1964,  a  73  percent  Increase. 
Family  farm  sales  for  the  same  time  period 
registered  only  a  12  percent  Increase. 

The  pattern  of  family  farm  decline  and 
"nonfamlly",  "corporate"  and/or  Industrial 
tj-pe  farm  ascendency  established  in  this 
paper  takes  on  added  credibility  when  viewed 
In  conjunction  with  the  existent  high  levels 
of  land  concentration  by  farms  exceeding 
1000  acres;  the  proportion  of  all  sales  ac- 
counted for  by  farms  with  sales  exceecilng 
$100,000;  the  concentration  of  hired  workers 
on  these  largest  farms;  and  the  existent  hleh 
levels  of  production  concentration  in  some 
areas  pointed  out  by  the  USDA  In  Its  testi- 
mony against  the  Family  Farm  Act  of  1972. 

The  USDA-LOC  system  has  been  vested 
with  the  responsibility  by  society  of  pro- 
viding It  with  the  Information  It  needs  to 
make  policy  decisions  about  the  farm  and 
rural  sectors.  The  society  expects  and  as- 
sumes that  this  Information  will  be  accurate, 
adequate  and  correctly  Interpreted.  The 
greater  the  extent  to  which  this  Is  not  true, 
the  greater  the  probability  Is  that  society 
will  not  make  policy  decisions  maximizing 
Its  own  best  Interests. 

I  do  not  think  society  has  been  receiving 
accurate,  adequate  and  correctly  Interpreted 
Information  on  the  present  and  changing 
status  of  family  farms  and  farmers.  Society 
has  not  received  the  Information  It  seeks  be- 
cause of  the  reasons  outlined  previously  In 
this  paper.  Furthermore,  policy  recommenda- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  society  by 
the  USDA  and  others  based  on  this  Inaccu- 
rate, etc..  Information  are  questionable.  They 
mav.  In  fact,  have  made  the  same  recommen- 
dations even  after  taking  Into  account  the 
points  raised  in  this  paper.  I  would  venture 
the  prediction,  however,  that  If  these  recom- 
mendr.tlons  were  the  same  they  would  be  jxis- 
tlfied  or  defended  for  considerably  different 
reasons. 

The  past  positions  of  the  UPD.A  (and  others 
who  have  agreed  with  them)  on  "family"  and 
"corporate"  farms  has  already  had  a  number 
of  detrimental  effects.  For  In.stance.  their 
pronouncements  on  the  contlnuins;  health  of 
the  family  farm  has  lulled  the  nonfarm  pKDpu- 
latlon  and  some  segments  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation Into  a  fa'.s?  sense  of  security  about  the 
well-being  of  family  farms  and  farmers.  An 
acceptance  of  the  USDA  position  has  had  the 
effect,  and  will  continue  to  have  the  effect  In 
the  future,  of  seriously  undermining  and 
diminishing  the  nonfarm-virban  support 
which  family  farmers  must  of  necessity  have 
In  their  attempts  to  preserve  the  family  farm 


or  anything  remotely  resembling  It  In  the 
future.  Another  effect  of  the  USDA  position 
on  "family"  and  "corporate"  farms  Is  that  It 
has  effectively  to  date  hindered  both  research 
In  the  ares  and  legislation  addressed  to  the 
"family  farm"  problem.  Significant,  large 
scale,  expensive  research  tends  not  to  be 
formulated,  funded  or  carried  out  on  non- 
existent problems  or  problems  expected  only 
in  the  far  and  distant  future.  The  same 
situation  would  seem  to  hold  for  new  legis- 
lation or  major  modifications  to  existing 
legislation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Census  Bureau,  USDA  or  land  grant 
college  personnel  should,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  carry  out  a  reanalysis  of  Census 
of  Agriculture  data  for  at  least  the  last  two 
decades.  Farm  types  In  this  reanalysis  should 
be  conceptualized  and  classified  at  a  level  of 
specificity  minimally  equal  to  that  employed 
In  the  last  table  of  this  paper. 

2.  In  light  of  the  evidence  presented  In  this 
paper,  the  USDA  should  at  Its  earliest  con- 
venience begin  a  detailed  and  systematic  re- 
view of  Its  definitions  of  farm  types  and  data 
which  it  has  used  in  making  past  assess- 
ments of  proposed  legislation  and  public  pro- 
nouncements concerning  "family"  farm  char- 
acteristics and  trends. 

3.  Any  person  or  organization  which  has 
based  Its  evaluation  of  trends  in  "family" 
and  "corporate"  farms  on  past  USDA  gen- 
erated data  and  pronouncements  should  un- 
dertake a  reevaluatlon  of  their  positions  In 
light  of  the  data  and  arguments  presented 
here  today. 

4.  Research  should  begin  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  the  question  of  what  effects  have 
and  will  be  associated  at  all  levels  of  society 
with  a  change  from  family  farms  to  either 
larger  than  family  farms  or  industrial  type 
farms  since  at  this  point  in  time  this  seems 
to  be  the  direction  we  are  heading. 

5.  If  any  of  the  Census  data  analysis  or 
other  research  suggested  here  is  not  Initiated 
soon  (within  a  year),  farm  organizations 
should  consider  Joining  together  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  research  foundation  to  contract 
with  individual  researchers  for  the  Informa- 
tion society  needs. 
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ers  in  Rural  America.  1971-1972.:  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ml~r£tcry  Labor 
of  llie  Committee  on  Labor  a.  d  Public  Wel- 
fare. United  States  Senate.  Ninety-Second 
Congress.    First    and    Second    Sessions,    Ap- 
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pendlx,  Part  5A.  U.S.  Gov.  Printing  Office. 
Wash'npton.  DC.  1972. 

Rodefeld.  R.  D..  "The  1968  USDA  ERS 
Survey  of  Ccrpiratlons  v.lth  Farming  Op- 
erati'ns:  A  Critique  of  Its  Accuracy.  Concep- 
tualization aid  Procedures."  (MI).  May  1972. 

Wisconsin  Agriculturalist ,  January  8,  1972. 


SKYLAB 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday, 
March  26,  the  day  after  the  astronauts 
were  placed  in  orbit  to  rendezvous  with 
Skylab,  the  Deseret  News,  one  of  the 
great  daily  newspapers  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
published  an  editorial  concerning  the 
experience  of  Skylab.  I  believe  that  in  a 
very  short  tersely  worded  editorial  the 
Deseret  News  stated  accurately  what  the 
lessons  are  from  the  adversity  of  Skylab 
and  the  efforts  being  made  to  recover 
from  that  adversity.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Skylab's  Trouble:    Lesson  in  the  Uses  of 
Adversity 

What  be^an  as  a  test  of  man's  ability  to 
endure  physically  In  outer  space  has  turned 
Into  a  test  of  determination  and  Ingenuity. 

If  the  astronauts  who  vaulted  into  orbit 
Friday  on  an  unprecedented  mission  succeed 
in  repairing  the  crippled  Skylab.  their  work 
could  help  shift  tha  emphasis  from  space  ex- 
ploration to  space  exploitation  intended  to 
benefit  mankind  in  many  ways. 

If  they  fall,  it  will  provide  ammunition  to 
those  who  see  the  $2.6  billion  project  as  a 
wasteful  boondoggle  and  would  like  the  U.S. 
to  curtail  sharply  Its  space  efforts. 

But  even  failure  will  prove  something  more 
positive  and  constructive  than  that.  It  will 
prove  that  the  proper  choice  for  the  U.S. 
should  not  be  between  a  manned  vs.  an  un- 
manned space  effort.  Instead,  the  right  choice 
Is  to  decide  on  what  constitutes  the  proper 
mixture  of  the  two 

If  the  Skylab  flight  had  been  an  unmanned 
undertaking,  as  Dr  Wemher  Von  Braun  ob- 
served the  other  day,  "this  would  have  been 
the  end  of  it." 

As  it  Is,  the  world's  first  astro-repalrmeii 
have  a  chance  to  erect  a  sunshade  to  shadow 
the  space  station  and  cool  down  Skylab, 
which  has  been  limping  in  earth-orbit  for 
12  days  with  overheating  and  power  troubles. 
It  win  be  a  test  of  man's  ability  to  work 
efficiently  in  space  and  recover  from  setbacks. 

If  Skylab  Is  successfully  cooled.  Its  nine 
astronauts  over  the  next  eight  months  should 
be  able  to  carry  out  most  of  the  87  medical, 
scientific  eiigineerlng,  and  earth  resources 
survey  experiments  planned.  Only  three  rela- 
tively minor  experiments  would  definitely  be 
lost. 

Among  the  experiments  that  can  be  com- 
pleted, besides  the  major  one  to  .<^ee  how  well 
man  adapts  to  lack  of  gravity  for  long  pe- 
riods, are  tests  designed  to  pinpoint  mineral 
deposits  and  agricultural  areas  infested  by 
plant  diseases. 

With  sufficient  Improvisation  iwa  and  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  all  those  involved. 
Skylab's  troubles  could  become  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  Such.  In  fpace  as  on  earth,  are  the 
uses  of  adversltv. 


THE    FUTURE    OP   NONMETROPOLI- 
TAN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  privilege  of  discussing 
the  problems  facing  nonmetropolitan 
America  with  rural  development  leaders 
from  all  over  the  Nation. 

The   conference  on   "The  Future   of 


Nonmetropolitan  America,"  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Develop- 
ment Organizations  and  the  Coalition  for 
Rural  Development,  being  held  in  Wash- 
ington this  week,  is  grappling  with  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  this 
country  today. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  Conference  I 
made  the  following  points: 

First,  rapid  change  in  many  important 
basic  socio-economic  factors  makes  it 
essential  that  we  find  a  way  to  anticipate 
change  and  direct  it  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

Second,  at  present  no  mechanism  or 
process  exists  for  long-range  growth  and 
development  policy  planning  at  the  na- 
tional level  in  the  United  States. 

Third,  we  have  a  national  commitment, 
by  the  Congress  and  the  President,  giving 
the  "highest  priority"  to  balanced  rural- 
urban  development,  but  haven't  followed 
through  on  it. 

Fourth,  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  was  a  modest  step  in  carrying  out 
this  commitment.  However,  it  is  now 
being  used  by  the  administration  as  an 
excuse  for  terminating  many  of  the  on- 
going programs  that  are  vital  to  a 
healthy  rural  America.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  realized  and  Intended 
that  this  program  supplement  and  not 
supplant  ongoing  rural  development  pro- 
grams, when  it  was  signed  into  law  last 
summer.  It  is  only  after  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  decided  to  subvert 
this  basic  policy  intent. 

Fifth,  to  cope  with  the  many  inter- 
related long-run  growth  and  develop- 
ment problems  facing  us,  as  a  people, 
this  country  needs  a  process  and 
mechanism  for  balanced  national  growth 
and  development.  HUD.  HEW,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  are  the  first  to  require 
comprehensive  long-term  planning  by 
local  communities  seeking  Federal  as- 
sistance. Yet.  at  the  national  level  we  are 
lucky  if  we  have  good  plans  for  6  months 
into  the  future  for  the  prosram  of  a 
single  agency.  This  is  far  from  sufficient. 
It  is  time  we  put  our  Federal  house  in 
order. 

Sixth,  if  we  are  to  "design"  and  not 
"resign"  ourselves  to  the  future,  we  need 
to  create  the  institutional  system  needed 
to  develop  and  monitor  a  continually 
evolving  balanced  national  growth  and 
development  policy.  The  Balanced  Na- 
tional Growth  and  Development  Act, 
whi.  h  I  will  soon  introduce,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  establishing  this  capa- 
bility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire program  of  the  conference  on  "The 
Future  of  Nonmetropolitan  America"  and 
the  text  of  my  remarks  at  the  conference 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Future   of   NoNMEisopOLrrAN   America 

(A  conference  sponsored  by  National  Asso- 

'.•iation  of  Development  Organizations  and 

Coalition  for  Rural  Development,  May  29- 

31,  1973.  Washington,  DC.) 

THE     CONFERENCE 

This  is  a  most  critical  time  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  future  of  nonmetropolitan 
Am?ri3a.  Within  the  next  few  months  Con- 
gress must  address  its  attention  to  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  determining  priorities  and 
shaping  policies  for  nonmetropolitan  Amer- 
ica. Questions  related  to  the  expanded  fund- 


ing of  the  Rural  Development  Act,  the  Im- 
plications of  land  use  planning  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  economic  development  and  a  com- 
patible growth  policy  and  programs  In  the 
area  of  health  and  housing  are  indl:;atlve  of 
the  many  issues  which  need  to  be  focused 
upon  In  order  to  restore  the  vitality  of  non- 
metropolitan  America. 

The  Conference  will  provide  those  In  at- 
tendance the  latest  news  from  Washington 
affecting  substate  or  district  programs.  Tlie 
Conference  also  offers  a  forum  in  which  Ad- 
ministration representatives.  Consresslonal 
members,  state  and  local  officials  and  other 
nonmetropolitan  leaders  may  exchange  ideas 
and  Informailoa  c.i  the  ;nn..rtant  decisions 
to  be  made  about  rural  America. 

In  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  NADO  and  the 
Coalition  for  Rural  Development  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  opportunities  of  this 
joint  conference,  briuguig  together  the  en- 
ergies and  resources  of  many  concerned  and 
infiuential  Individuals,  representing  the 
broad  spectrum  of  nonmetropolitan  America. 

Conference  participants  are  urged  to  use 
this  meeting  as  a  base  for  further  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  eTorts.  to  Insure 
that  the  goal  of  a  continuing  vitality  for  non- 
metropolitan  America  Is  reached. 

THE   SPONSORING    ORGANIZATIONS 

National  Association  of  Development 
Organizations 

NADO  is  an  Independent  organization  of 
economic  development  districts  that  Is  In- 
terested In  the  development  of  a  structure 
whereby  politically  viable  substate  regions 
might  be  formed,  in  cooperation  with  the 
states  and  the  federal  government.  It  Is  the 
intent  of  NADO  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
local  citizens  and  elected  officials  of  nonmet- 
ropolitan America  who  can  effect  a  partner- 
ship for  communication,  education  and 
financing  locally  developed  plans  and  prior- 
ities to  effectively  manage  the  land  and  water 
resources,  formulate  a  balanced  national 
growth  policy  and  solve  the  problem  of  mas- 
sive population  maldistribution.  Nick  L.  Sal- 
azar.  President  of  the  North  Central  New 
Mexico  Economic  Development  District  (P.O. 
Box  773,  San  Juan  Pueblo,  New  Mexico)  Is 
currently  President  of  NADO. 

Coalition  for  Rural  Development 

The  Coalition,  originally  organized  as  the 
Coalition  for  Rural  America,  Is  led  by  a  board 
Including  10  former  governors  and  34  repre- 
sentative national  leaders  from  business, 
labor,  agriculture,  cooperatives,  universities 
and  conservation  organizations.  The  Coalition 
supports  "those  policies,  programs  and  laws 
which  will  Improve  the  quality  of  life  In  rural 
America  .  .  .  encourage  a  better  balance  be- 
tween rur.-il  and  urban  growth  .  .  .  and  as- 
sure the  continued  opportunity  for  efficient 
family  farms  to  survive."  Edward  T.  Breathitt, 
currently  Vice-President  of  the  Southern 
Railway  System,  former  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  former  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Rural  Poverty,  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Coalition's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  Coalltlo-'i  is  headquartered  at  30 
F  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

CONFERENCE    PROGRAM 

Tuesday.  Mn.i  29 

2 :  00-7 :  00— Registration    ( Lobby ) . 

2:00 — Special  Ort^ani^Ttlonal  Meetings 
(North  Room)  ' 

Proposed  Association  of  Legal  Advisors  to 
District  Organizations. 

4:00 — NADO  Board  Meeting  (North  Room) . 

6 :  00 — Open  Hou  se : 

Coalition  for  Rural  Development  Suite. 

National  Association  of  Development  Or- 
ganizations Suite  (Suite  number  available 
at  Registration  Desk ) . 

Wednesday,  May  30 

9 :  00-9 ;  30 — Opening  Remarks  ( Chinese 
Room)  : 


•  All  meeting  rooms  are  in  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  unless  otherwise  noted. 
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Chairman:  Edward  T.  Breathitt,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Coalition  for  Rural  De- 
velopment. 

Nick  Salazar.  President.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Development  Organizations,  "Prob- 
lems Facing  Non-Metro  America." 

9:30-10:30 — The  Administration's  Program 
for  Non-Metropolitan  America  (Chinese 
Room)  : 

Introductions:  Jerry  J.  Jubie,  Chairman, 
National  Association  of  Development  Orga- 
nizations. 

WUUam  W.  Blunt.  Jr.,  Acting  Assistant 
Director  for  Economic  Development,  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 

Will  Erwiii.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural 
Development.  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

10:30 — Coffee. 

10:45-12: 15 — Concurrent  Workshops: 

I.  Rural  Development  Legislation  and  Ap- 
propriations (East  Room) 

Chairman:    William    E.   Murray,    National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
John    A.    Baker,    Professional    Staff    Mem- 
ber, Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Hyde  H.  Murray.  Associate  Counsel,  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Donald  A.  Raney,  Executive  Director, 
Northwest  Arkansas  Economic  Development 
District. 

Darl  E.  Snyder,  Director,  Rural  Develop- 
ment Center.  Tlfton.  Georgia. 

Reporter:  Frank  Hood,  Georgia  Power  Co., 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

II.  Economic  Development  Legislation 
(Chinese  Room) 

Chairman:  Rudy  R.  Esala,  Immediate  Past 
President.  National  Association  of  Develop- 
ment Organizations. 

Joseph  G.  Hamrlck,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Development  Planning, 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

A.  David  Sandoval,  Professional  Staff  Mem- 
ber. Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

James  Oberstar,  Administrator,  House 
Public  Works  Committee. 

John  D.  Whlsman.  States'  Regional  Repre- 
sentative, Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Reporter:  James  B.  Coffey,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director,  Eastern  Maine  Development  Dis- 
trict. 

12:30-2:00 — Luncheon    (Ballroom): 

Introduction:  W.  Wilson  King.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Coalition  for  Rural  Development. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Minnesota, 
"A  National  Growth  Policy." 

2:30 — The  Outlook  In  Congress  (Room 
2167.  Rayburn  Building) : 

Chairmen:  Nick  Salazar,  President,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Development  Organiza- 
tions. 

Dick  Hausler,  Member.  Board  of  Directors, 
Coalition  for  Rural  Development. 

Brief  statements  by  key  Congressional 
leaders  and  committee  staff  members.  Visits 
to  Individual  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

5 : 30-7 : 00 — Congressional  Reception  (Room 
B  369,  Rayburn  Building)  : 

Thursday,  May  31 

8:30-9:45 — Buffet  Breakfast  Meeting  (Chi- 
nese Room)  : 

Speaker :  Calvin  Beale,  Demographer,  Rural 
Development  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  "Where  Do  Americans  Want  to 
Live?" 

Brainstorming  Session:  "Future  Legislative 
Priorities." 

10:00-11:45 — Concurrent    Workshops. 

10:00-11:45 — I.  Land  Use  Planning:  Prob- 
lems and  Funding  (North  Room)  : 

Chairman:  William  S.  Bonner,  Board  of 
Governors,  American  Institute  of  Planners. 

Lance  Marston.  Director.  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Review,  Department  of  Interior. 

Robert  Knecht.  Director.  Coastal  Zone 
Management,  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration. 

Steve  Quarles.  Professional  Staff.  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

R.  Deane  Conrad,  Special  Assistant.  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments. 


Reporter :  Richard  L.  McVay.  Assistant  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Development  District. 

II.  Planning  and  the  New  Federalism  (New 
York  Suite)  : 

Chairman:  John  Joyner,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, American  Institute  of  Planners. 

Richard  W.  Lincoln,  Special  Assistant, 
Council  of  State  Governments. 

Clifford  W.  Graves,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Community  Planning  and  Management,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Jim  Thornton,  Professional  Staff,  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Bill  Brussat.  Management  Analyst.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Richard  L.  Slnnott,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Policy  Coordination.  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Reporter:  Fred  Mlchaells,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Coordinating  and  Development  Coun- 
cil of  Northwest  Louisiana. 

m.  Coordination  of  Economic  and  Rural 
Development  (Pennsylvania  Suite)  : 

Chairman:  Leslie  Newcomb,  National  As- 
sociation of  Development  Organizations 
President -Elect,  Executive  Director,  South- 
em  Mississippi  Planning  and  Development 
District. 

Gary  Howland,  Special  Assistant  for  Com- 
munity Planning  and  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Thomas  B.  Francis,  Director,  Economic  De- 
velopment District  Program,  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

Joseph  C.  Doherty,  Special  Assistant  for 
Home  Admlnlstiatlon. 

John  D.  Leslie,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Area  Development  Institute. 

Forest  W.  Reece,  Professional  Staff,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Ira  Kaye,  Acting  Director,  Community  de- 
velopment. Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Reporter:  Lon  Hardin,  Executive  Director, 
Western  Arkansas  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment District. 

12:00-1:45 — Luncheon  (Chinese  Room) : 

Introduction:  Harold  LeVander,  Former 
Governor  of  Minnesota. 

Senator  Robert  Dole.  Kansas  "Agriculture 
and  Rural  Development." 

Reporter:  Max  C.  McElmurry.  Executive 
Director.  White  River  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment District. 

2:00-3:15 — Wrap  up   (Chinese  Room): 

Chairman:  Nick  Salazar.  President,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Development  Organi- 
zations. 

Edward  T.  Breathitt,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Coalition  for  Rural  Development 
"Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?". 

3:30-5:00 — NADO  Annual  Membership 
Meeting  (East  Room) . 

3:30-5:00 — Coalition  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment Board  of  Directors  meeting  (North 
Room). 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

President:  Nick  L.  Salazar,  P.O.  Box  773. 
San  Juan  Pueblo.  New  Mexico. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Max  McElmurry, 
White  River  Planning  &  Development  Dis- 
trict. 1120  St.  Louis  Street,  P.O.  Box  1010, 
BatesvlUe,  Ark. 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  Jerry  Jubie,  R.  3, 
Box  285,  Floodwood,  Minn. 

Vice  President  Elect:  Les  Newcomb,  South 
Mississippi  EDD,  P.O.  Box  2057,  719  Scooba 
Street,  Hattlesburg,  Miss. 

Board  of  directors 
Southeast 

Frank  Hood,  Georgia  Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
4545.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Joe  Wilder,  Lower  Savannah  Regional  Plan- 
ning &  Devel.  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  850,  Aiken, 
So.  Car. 

R.  B.  Patterson,  Senior  Vice  President,  Wa- 
chovia Bank  &  Trust  Co..  P.O.  Box  669.  Kins- 
ton,  No.  Car. 

Don  Wakefield,  Upper  Cumberland  Devel- 


opment District,  Tennessee  Tech,  Box  5076, 
CookevUle,  Tenn. 

Northeast 

Tom  Zappone,  Exec.  Vice  President,  Oneida 
County  Industrial  Development  Corp.,  Air- 
port Terminal  Bldg.,  Orlskany,  N.Y. 

Sam  LauSer,  Southern  W.  Va.  Planning 
&  Development  Comra.,  P.O.  Box  936,  Blue- 
field.  W.  Va. 

Fred  Johnston,  NE  Michigan  Regional 
Planning  &  Dev.  Comm.,  118  So.  Third  Street, 
Rogers  City,  Mich. 

James  Coffey,  Eastern  Maine  Dev.  Dist., 
10  FrankJin  Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Northwest 

Nick  L.  Salazar.  North  Central  New  Mexico 
EDD.  P.O.  Box  773,  San  Juan  Pueblo,  New 
Mexico. 

Fermin  Martinez,  Local  Laborers  354,  SECC 
Regional  Planning  &  Development  Council. 
IOC  Broadway,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Elizabeth  (Betty)  George,  Sierra  Ec.  Dev. 
District  134  South  Aubvu-n  Street.  Grass 
Valley,  Calif. 

Jerry  Jubie,  Arrowhead  Regional  Devel. 
Commission,  900  Alworth  Building.  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Southwest 

H.  L.  Hembree,  President  Arkansas  Best 
Corporation,  301  Eleventh  Street.  Fort  Smith, 
Ark. 

Brian  Duke,  Klsatchle  Delta  EDD,  1243 
Dorchester  Drive,  Alexandria,  L?.. 

Judge  Ed  Gomez,  Hidalgo  Co.  Court  House, 
Edlnburg,  Texas. 

Robert  A.  Chandler,  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  Development  Council,  First  National 
Bank  Bldg..  McAllen.  Texas. 

Past  President 

R.  R.  Esala.  Arrowhead  Regional  Devel. 
Commission,  900  Alworth  Building,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Honorary  Member 

Robert  Eaton.  700  First  American  Nation* 
Bank  Building.  DtUuth.  Minn. 

NADO    COMMITTEES 

Goals  committee 

Leslie  Newcomb.  Executive  Director. 
Southern  Mississippi  EDD.  Inc. 

Rudy  Esala.  Executive  Director.  Arrow- 
head Regional  Development  Comm.  (Co- 
Chairmen) . 

John  Ladd.  Executive  Director.  Mohawk 
Valley  EDD.  Inc. 

Lcn  Hardin.  Executive  Director,  Western 
Arkansas  Plan.  &  Devel.  Dlst.  Inc. 

Tim  Maund.  Executive  Director,  Central 
Savannah  River  Area  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Comm. 

Nominating  committee 

Nick  L.  Salazar,  North  Central  New  Mexico 
EDD. 

Rudy  Esala,  Executive  Director.  Arrowhead 
Regional  Development  Comm. 

John  Ladd,  Executive  Director,  Mohawk 
Valley  EDD,  Inc. 

Donald  Raney,  Executive  Director,  NW 
Arkansas  EDD,  Inc. 

•James  Coffey.  Executive  Director.  Eastern 
Marine  Dev.  Dlst. 

Max  McElmurry.  Secy.-Tteas.,  NADO. 
White  River  Planning  &  Development  Dis- 
trict. 

Environmental  committee 

Elizaijeth  L.  George,  Chairman. 

John  Ladd,  Executive  Director,  Mohawk 
Valley  EDD.  Inc. 

Leo  Murphy.  Executive  Director.  North 
Central  New  Mexico  EDD. 

Richard  W.  Pearson,  Executive  Director, 
Mid-Columbia  EDD. 

Robert  A.  Chandler,  Executive  Director, 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  Dev.  Dlst. 

Leslie  Newcomb,  Vlce-Pres.-Pres.  Elect 
NADO,  Executive  Director,  So.  Mississippi 
EDD  Inc. 

Environmental  committee  advisors 

P.  Robert  Edman,  Consultant,  NADO. 
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Robert  F.  Eaton,  Parliamentarian,  NADO. 
Gerry  Conroy. 

Kenneth  Deavers,  Director.  Office  of  Plan- 
ning &  Program,  Support  EDA. 

COALITION  FOR   RI7RAL   DEVELOPMENT 

President:  Hon.  Norbert  T.  Tlemann  (For- 
mer Governor  of  Nebraska) . 

Vice  President:  W.  Wilson  King.  Klnglore 
Farms.  Inc. 

Vice  President:  Hon.  Harold  LeVander 
(Former  Governor  of  Minnesota) . 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  Hon.  Edward  T. 
Breathitt  (Former  Governor  of  Kentucky), 
Box  24.  Hopklnsvllle.  Ky. 

Secretary:  Patrick  B.  Healy.  Secretary.  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation.  30  F  Street 
N  W..  Washington,  D.C. 

Board  of  Directors 

Dr.  George  S.  Abshier,  Director.  Community 
and  Industry  Programs.  Oklahoma  State 
University. 

James  H.  Aldredge  (former  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties) . 

Robert  O.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Atlantic  Richfield  Company. 

Orln  E.  Atkins.  President  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Barr,  Jr.  (former  Secretary, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Community 
Affairs). 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Bishop,  Chancellor,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

John  Bloch,  Director,  Parent-Child  Center, 
Barton,  Vermont. 

William  S.  Bonner,  Board  of  Governors, 
American  Institute  of  Planners. 

Hon.  Jack  Campbell  (former  Governor  of 
New  Mexico) . 

Hon.  Earle  C.  Clements,  Tobacco  Institute, 
Inc. 

Donald  C.  Cook,  Chairman  of  the  Board  & 
President,  American  Electric  Power  Company 
Incorporated. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Davis,  President,  Arkansas 
A&M. 

Dr.  Clayton  C.  Denman,  President  and  Co- 
Director.  Small  Towns  Institute. 

Dr.  John  O.  Dunbar,  President,  Commvmity 
Development  Society.  Associate  Director.  Co- 
operative Extension  Services,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. 

Hon.  Frank  Farrar  (former  Governor  of 
South  Dakota) . 

Hon.  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  (former  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture) . 

Herman  Gallegos.  President,  U.S.  Human 
Resources  Corp. 

G.  B.  Gunlogson,  Countryside  Development 
Foundation.  Inc. 

Paul  Hall.  President,  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union. 

Richard  M.  Hausler.  Fairfax,  Virginia. 

Hon.  Philip  H.  Hoff  (former  Governor  of 
Vermont). 

Chet  Huntley.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Big 
Sky  of  Montana.  Incorporated. 

Don  F.  Klrchner.  President.  Peoples  Trust  & 
Savings  Bank. 

Ernest  T.  Llndsey,  President,  Farmland  In- 
dustries. Inc. 

Hon.  John  McClaughry,  Representative, 
Vermont  General  Assembly. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  McNalr  (former  Governor 
of  South  Carolina) . 

Dr.  E.  W.  Mueller.  President.  American 
Country  Life  Association. 

Dr.  Hollis  A.  Moore,  President,  Bowling 
Green  State  University. 

Robert  B.  Pamplin.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 

R.  B.  Patteson,  Senior  Vice  President.  Wa- 
chovia Bank  &  Trust  Company.  N.A. 

Charles  O.  Prejean.  Executive  Director,  Fed- 
eration of  Southern  Cooperatives. 

Hon.  Terry  Sanford,  President,  Duke  Uni- 
versity ( former  Governor  of  North  Carolina ) . 

Miles  C.  Stanley,  President,  AFL-CIO  Ap- 
palachian Council. 

Louis  Stulberg,  President,  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 

James  L.  Sundqulst,  Senior  Fellow,  The 
Brookings  Institution. 


Right  Reverend  Monslgnor,  John  George 
Weber,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference. 

Paul  S.  Weller,  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives. 

Charles  Young,  President.  E.  F.  Young,  Jr., 
Manfacturlng  Company. 

Gordon  Zimmerman.  Executive  Secretary. 
National  Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts. 

Balanced  National  Growth  and 
%  Development 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

at  the  conference  on  "Future  of  Nonmetro- 

polltan  America") 

Any  discussion  of  a  "Policy  of  Balanced  Ur- 
ban-Rural Growth"  must  begin  with  the 
statement  of  a  few  facts.  While  the  data  is 
not  new,  It  provides  the  essential  backdrop 
for  such  a  discussion. 

In  1900  our  population  was  76  million.  To- 
day It  is  over  209  million,  by  the  year  2000 
it  will  be  between  270  and  300  million. 

Today  two  out  of  three  Americans  live  In 
cities  of  50.000  people  or  more  and  by  the 
year  2000  this  percentage  wUl  be  up  to  8  out 
of  10. 

By  the  year  2000.  83%  of  our  peculation 
will  reside  on  one-sixth  of  the  national  land 
area  composing  ten  urban  regions. 

In  1940.  the  Nation's  farm  population  was 
32  million.  Today  it  is  less  than  10  mlUion 
and  farmers,  farm  workers,  and  their  fam- 
ilies represent  only  about  5%  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

American  per  capita  Income  will  double, 
possibly  triple,  by  the  year  2000. 

With  only  6%  of  this  world's  people,  the 
United  States  consumes  a  full  40%  of  the 
world's  resources. 

In  Future  Shock,  Toffler  points  out  that, 
roughly  speaking,  half  of  all  the  energy  con- 
sumed by  man  since  the  time  of  Christ  has 
been  consumed  since  1870. 

A  wide  variety  of  additional  data  could  also 
be  used  to  show  the  major  changes  in  cri- 
tical socio-economic  trends  that  one  can  ex- 
pect over  the  next  several  years  and  decades. 

But  my  purpose  today  is  not  to  document 
the  fact  of  expected  rapid  change,  but  rather 
to  discuss  with  you  what  might  be  done  to 
anticipate  It  and  direct  it  and  Its  conse- 
quences. 

To  me,  the  statistics  on  the  future  are 
nowhere  near  as  awesome  as  the  fact  that 
this  nation  does  not  have  now  a  process  or 
mechanism  that  will  permit  and  encourage 
us  to  develop  policies  and  plans  required  to 
shape  our  country's  long-range  future  in 
the  light  of  predicted  developments. 

Many  European  nations  have  instituted 
such  policies  of  balanced  national  growth 
and  development  in  the  post-World  War  II 
period.  These  i>ollcies,  incorporating  popula- 
tion distribution  goals,  land  use  objectives, 
economic  growth  targets,  etc.,  have  met  with 
some  success  in  Euroi>e. 

During  this  same  period  in  this  country, 
of  course,  anything  that  even  sounded  like 
national  planning  was  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion by  a  large  and  vocal  segment  of  our 
population. 

But.  in  recent  years,  some  important  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  making  significant 
component  parts  of  a  balanced  national 
growth  and  development  policy  a  reality. 

In  Title  I  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970. 
Congress  and  the  President  committed  them- 
selves to  a  national  policy  of  "sound  balance 
between  rural  and  urban  America."  Con- 
gress proclaimed  that  it  "considers  this  bal- 
ance so  essential  to  the  j>eace,  prosperity, 
and  welfare  of  all  our  citizens  that  the  high- 
est priority  must  be  given  to  the  revltallza- 
tion  and  development  of  rural  areas." 

A  similar  commitment  to  the  balanced 
growth  and  development  of  rural  and  urban 
America  was  echoed  In  Title  VII  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970. 

Well,  last  year  we  took  the  first  steps  in 
fulfilling  this  commitment.  We  passed  the 


Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  And  It  Is 
a  good  piece  of  legislation.  It  was  signed 
with  all  appropriate  fanfare. 

Now  the  question  Is,  will  It  be  properly 
funded?  And,  quite  honestly,  the  funding 
of  11  is  about  half  of  what  was  authorized. 
AuU  what's  authorized  Is  about  a  tenth  of 
what's  needed. 

I'm  a  legislator.  I've  never  believed  In 
all  or  nothing.  I  believe  In  trying  to  make 
progress.  Our  Committee  wrote  that  law. 
Senator  Talmadge  and  I  were  two  of  the 
main  movers  behind  it.  However,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  deserves  credit  for 
participating  In  the  development  of  this 
legislation. 

We  held  hearings  all  across  this  land. 
This  law  Is  based  upon  ascertainable  facts. 
The  result  of  profound  and  Intensive  hear- 
ings. But  we  understood  when  we  passed 
that  law  that  It  was  a  token.  We  knew 
that  we  were  only  beginning  and.  therefore, 
the  authorizations  for  funding  in  that  law 
were  minimal — not  what  we  really  needed — 
but  enough  to  get  us  off  the  ground. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  funding  has 
already  been  cut  in  half,  and  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  are  not  funded  at  all.  Now 
you  ought  to  go  up  to  Congress  and  ask 
that  the  full  funding  for  that  program  be 
passed  by  the  Congress.  I  think  that's  what's 
needed  as  the  beginning,  because  every  bit 
of  that  funding  will  add  to  the  well-being 
of  this  country.  It  will  not  be  wasted.  It 
will  help  us. 

Now,  what  else  Is  there  to  rural  devel- 
opment? The  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  Is  not  a  substitute  for  all  other  policy. 
And  I  want  to  get  this  across  here  If  noth- 
ing else  Is  said  today.  It  Is  not  a  substitute 
for  rural  electrification,  for  example.  It  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  rural  telephone 
program.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  rural 
housing  program.  It  Is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  rural  water  and  sewer  prograna.  It  Is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  It  is  a  supplement. 
It's  an  add-on.  It's  additional. 

But  what  do  I  see  coming  out  of  the  covin - 
sels  of  government?  Everytime  a  program  Is 
canceled  out,  whatever  it  may  be,  they  say, 
look  to  the  Rural  Development  Act.  I  know 
about  the  Rural  Development  Act.  It's  one 
thing  for  the  Administration  to  come  to  you 
and  say  we're  not  going  to  give  you  the 
money.  That's  an  honest  fight.  But  I  don't 
like  them  to  come  and  tell  me  I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  doing. 

Now  I'm  here  to  remind  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  what  he  told  the  nation 
last  summer  when  he  signed  the  law — that  It 
was  not  a  substitute,  it  was  a  supplement. 
It  was  an  add-on.  And  when  I  see  the  leaders 
of  government  coming  before  the  Congress 
and  before  you  and  before  other  communi- 
ties and  saying,  well,  you  can  fund  this  out 
of  rural  development,  I  simply  say  that's  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bUl,  It  does  not  wash  and  its 
outright  deception. 

What  we  need  Is  full  funding  for  rural 
development.  We  need  the  funding  for  rural 
electrification.  We  need  the  full  funding  for 
EDA.  We  need  manpower  training  programs, 
and  God  only  knows  we  need  housing  pro- 
grams In  rural  America,  where  the  housing 
is  worse  than  It  is  in  our  cities. 

All  our  people  want  Is  a  break.  The  monies 
that  we  expend  and  Invest  In  rural  America 
in  jobs.  In  industrial  growth.  In  housing.  In 
water  and  sewer.  In  electricity  and  tele- 
phones. In  schools  and  hospitals,  all  of  those 
things  add  to  the  wealth  and  the  strength 
of  this  nation. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  pro- 
vides a  large  part  of  the  financial  Invest- 
ment, credit,  research,  technical,  and  insti- 
tutional resources  that  will  be  required  to 
Implement  the  commitments  to  balanced 
growth  mentioned  above. 

Under  title  I  of  the  act,  guaranteed,  in- 
sured and  direct  loans  and  grants  would  be 
provided  to  help  meet  the  credit,  investment, 
and  equity  capital  needs  for  essential  niral 
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Industrl.-.lizatlon.  Job  expansion  and  com- 
munity facility  improvements. 

Under  titles  II  and  III,  additional  Federal 
cost-sharing  for  water  quality  Improvement 
and  provision  of  ample  water  for  rural  com- 
munity and  industrial  development  would 
be  provided  through  further  expansion  of 
authorities  under  the  small  watershed  and 
resource  conservation  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

Under  title  IV.  a  new  Federal  cost-sharing 
program  would  be  established  to  aid  small 
rural  communities  which  are  in  need  of 
help  to  establish  or  Improve  their  local  flre- 
flghtlng  capability. 

Under  title  V,  a  new  nationwide  research 
and  extension  information  program  would 
be  established  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
State  Land  Grant  colleges  and  other  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  strengthen  and  support  rural  community 
development  and  to  help  solve  many  of 
the  problems  faced  by  families  in  opera- 
ting and  managing  our  Nation's  smaller 
farmers. 

Under  title  VI,  the  basic  statutory  mission 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
be  broadened  to  empower  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  coordinate  the  rural  develop- 
ment progranns  and  activities  of  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  improved  utilization  of 
both  personnel  and  offices.  A  new  Assistant 
Secretary  position  also  is  provided  to  help 
provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  carry 
out   these   new   responsibilities. 

Another  element  is  a  national  rural 
growth  and  development  policy  is  the  need 
for  a  source  of  capital  to  revitalize  rural 
areas  of  our  country. 

The  United  States  has  capitalized  devel- 
opment financing  Institutions  In  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America.  While  I  am  not 
adverse  to  providing  such  assistance  to  our 
foreign  friends,  I  thlnlc  It  Is  time  we  did 
the  same  for  our  own  people.  For  that  rea- 
son I  have  Introduced  the  "National  Rural 
Development  Bank  Act  of  1973." 

Such  a  financial  institution,  channeling 
additional  capital  into  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States  for  non-farm  development 
purposes,  is  essential  to  the  economic  re- 
vival of  rural  America  and  the  future 
balanced  growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation. 

The  National  Rural  Development  Bank 
Act  I  have  proposed  would,  among  other 
things: 

create  a  PJatlonal  Rural  Development  Bank; 

set  up  a  24-member  Board  to  establish 
operating  policies  and  prccedures; 

authorize  the  appropriation  of  up  to  $200 
million  annually  for  ten  years  to  provide 
Initial  capitalization; 

become  100'^-  borrower  owned,  ultimately, 
and  repay  the  entire  Federal  participation; 

permit  the  bank  to  engage  as  a  partner 
in  equity  Investments  for  important  rural 
development  projects;  and 

create  an  Independeiu  source  of  capital  for 
the  use  of  small  rural  financial  Institutions 
to  promote  growth  and  development  In  rural 
America. 

The  above  legislation  Is  important,  good 
and  necessary  for  America.  However,  It  Is  far 
from  sufficient  to  help  us  cope  with  the  long 
term  balanced  growth  and  development 
problems  "  hlch  we  face. 

Problems  of : 

population  growth  and  distribution; 

balanced  economic  growth: 

protection  of  our  air,  water,  and  land; 

fuel  shortage  and  energy  crises; 

Balanced  and  efficient  transportation  for 
all  parts  of  our  nation; 

Responsible  use  of  increasingly  scarce  land; 

Requirements  for  feed  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices;  and  many  others. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  decide  as  a 
nation  whether  we  will  "design"  or  "resign" 
ourselves  to  our  collective  future. 

That  Is  the  basic  question  underlying  deci- 


sions we  make  today,  regarding  the  kind  of 
a  nation  we  want  to  create  or  leave  for  our 
children. 

What  we  do — or  fall  to  do — today  clearly 
commits  and  fixes  future  patterns  of  life  In 
this  country  as  well  as  on  this  planet. 

In  these  days  of  the  super  specialist,  with 
complexity  of  unknown  dimensions  advanc- 
ing on  us  relentlessly  at  every  turn  In  our 
dally  lives; 

In  these  times  of  amazing  proximity  be- 
tween people  and  nations,  resultl^  from 
revolutions  in  communication  anV  trans- 
portation technology; 

In  this  age  of  unbelievably  rapid  change 
In  virtually  every  facet  of  man's  existence, 
from  the  way  he  constructs  his  office  build- 
ings to  the  way  his  children  perceive  "right 
and  wrong"; 

We  need  a  way  for  all  the  "people"  of  this 
nation  to  participate  in  shaping  their  own 
future. 

Only  through  an  effective  process  of  this 
kind  can  we  as  a  nation  autlclpate  and  direct 
change  and,  consequently,  minimize  what 
Alvln  Toffler  has  aptly  named  "future  shock." 

For  more  than  two  years  I  have  been  writ- 
ing and  rewTltiug  my  Balanced  National 
Growth  and  Development  proposal.  I  con- 
sider 1 1  to  be  the  single  most  Important  piece 
of  legislation  of  my  25  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. I  intend  to  sfwnd  a  great  deal  of  my 
time  In  the  Senate  working  to  see  that  its 
principles  axe  adopted. 

I  believe  this  legislation  goes  a  long  way 
toward  providing  the  Institutional  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  the  development  ol  a 
continually  evolving  balanced  national 
growth  and  development  policy. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Balanced  National  Growth  and 
Development  within  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent to — develop  specific  national  policies  re- 
lating to  future  population  growth,  settle- 
ment, and  distribution  patterns,  economic 
growth,  environmental  protection.  Income 
distribution,  energy  and  fuels,  transporta- 
tion, education,  health  care,  food  and  fiber 
production,  employment,  housing,  recreation 
and  cultural  opportunities,  communications, 
land  use,  welfare,  technology  assessment  and 
transfer,  and  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

This  new  office  also  will  provide  the  means 
to  develop  these  Individual  national  policies 
In  such  a  way  as  to  refiect  the  appropriate 
Inter-relatlonshlps  that  obviously  exist  be- 
tween and  among  such  policies. 

This  new  office  will  tie  together  and  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  aiid  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council. 

This  new  Office  will  be  empowered  to  bring 
about  more  uniform  and  workable  Federal 
assistance  programs,  to  streamline  the  fed- 
eral delivery  system  now  Involving  hundreds 
of  categorical  programs  that  so  bewilder  and 
coniuse  many  state  and  local  officials. 

The  bill  also  establishes  new  uniform 
planning  requirements  for  federal  grants-in- 
aid  and  transfers  to  the  new  Office  the  com- 
prehensive planning  assistance  Program  au- 
thorized by  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
and  administered  by  HUD. 

The  bill  creates  a  national  system  of  multi- 
state  regional  planning  and  development 
commisslon.s.  involving  both  governors  and 
state  legislatures,  to  help  link-up  and  fa- 
cilitate proper  coordination  among  federal, 
state,  and  local  units  of  governments.  This 
nationwide  regional  commission  structure 
would  be  directly  tied  to  the  new  office  with- 
in the  Office  of  the  President,  rather  than  to 
a   Department,    and   administered    by   HUD. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  create  a  Joint 
congressional  committee  on  balanced 
growth  and  development.  This  committee 
would  be  supported  by  a  new  congressional 
office  of  p>ollcy  and  planning,  staffed  by  pro- 
fessionals and  experts  on  national  policy 
matters. 

New  requirements  pertaining  to  the  loca- 


tion Impact  of  federal  facilities,  activities 
and  procurement  are  specified  in  the  bill. 
We  are  the  only  developed  nation  in  the 
world  that  totally  Ignores  this  critical  ques- 
tion in  our  private  and  public  decision- 
making. 

This  bill  creates  a  new  national  research 
institution  to  monitor,  measure  and  forecast 
developments  and  happenings  in  all  the  ma- 
jor sciences — soft  and  hard — and  to  report  its 
findings,  with  possible  alternatives  that 
might  be  pursued. 

It  also  provides  for  more  detailed  and  con- 
tinuous analysis  of  population  and  demo- 
graphic trends,  within  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census. 

And,  finally,  it  provides  for  the  develop, 
ment  of  an  annual  report  by  the  Executive 
Branch  detailing  "where  we  are,"  and 
"whither  we  are  tending"  in  oxir  pursuit  of 
developing  and  implementing  national  pol- 
icies. That  report  will  be  made  available  to 
and  assessed  by  Congress  and  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

It  will  become  a  national  working  docu- 
me:;t  fcr  the  entire  Nation  to  reflect  Its 
c:>nc8rn3  and  desires  concerning  national 
goals,  priorities  and  policies. 

I  do  not  view  this  proposal,  which  I  will 
Introduce  within  the  next  week  or  two,  as 
the  perfect  piece  of  legislation.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult and  complex  problem.  I  have  asked 
many  individuals  and  groups  throughout  the 
country  for  comments  and  recommendations. 
I:i  due  course,  all  of  these  suggestions  will  be 
carefully  scrutinized  and  changes  In  my  pro- 
posal will  undoubtedly  be  made. 

I  welcome  any  and  all  Ideais  and  comments 
you  here  today  would  care  to  make. 

Finally,  to  close  on  an  optimistic  note,  I 
believe  that  I  have  seen  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  a  rather  startling  rise  in  concern 
for  America's  future.  I  don't  know  what  to 
attribute  It  to,  I'm  sure  there  are  a  number 
of  factors  at  work.  However,  the  public  con- 
cern is  rapidly  growing  and  with  it  the  inter- 
est in  "growth  and  development  policy"  on 
the  part  of  their  elected  representatives.  I 
am  heartened  by  this  development  and  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  Congress  will  act, 
and  much  sooner  than  many  of  the  skeptics 
expect. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  WEATHER 
MODIFICATION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  debate  going  on  in  ttiis  country  about 
weather  modification. 

South  Dakota  has  had  some  experience 
witli  both  sides  of  tliis  controversy. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  rain- 
inducing,  hail-abating  weather  modifica- 
tion program  which  obviously  enjoys 
wide  support  in  a  predominantly  agri- 
cultural State. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  had  the  tragic 
flood  in  Rapid  City  last  June  9.  The  same 
day  of  the  freak,  torrential  dowTipour 
which  caused  the  flood,  clouds  were 
seeded  in  the  Black  Hills  area. 

I  am  not  enough  of  an  expert  to  judge 
whether  there  was  a  direct  cause-efifect 
relationship  between  the  seeding  and  the 
flood.  The  experts  dispute  it,  and  the 
only  thing  they  seem  to  agree  upon  is 
that  measurement  of  the  effectiveness 
of  weather  modification  one  way  or  the 
other  is  at  best  an  inexact  science. 

In  all  fairness  to  both  sides,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  two  articles 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  first  is  a  description  of  the  struc- 
ture, benefits,  and  goals  of  the  State's 
weather  modification  program  by  my 
good  friend  Merlin  Williams,  director 
of  the  State's  weather  control  commis- 
sion. 
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The  second  is  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  12  issue  of  Environ- 
mental Action  magazine  which  argues 
that  there  may  have  been  cause-efifect 
relationship  the  day  of  the  fliood 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

South  Dakota  Weather  Modification 
Program 

(By  Merlin  C.  Williams ') 

I.  introduction 

Activities  by  state  planners,  interested 
private  groups  and  legislators  In  1970  led 
to  legislative  action  in  March  1971  to  estab- 
lish a  statewide  program  of  weather  modifica- 
tion in  South  Dakota.  This  program  is  in- 
tended to  provide  an  economic  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  state  through  application  of 
existing  knowledge  to  Increase  rainfall  and 
decrease  haU  by  cloud  seeding.  In  addition, 
the  legislative  action  recognized  the  need  to 
enhance  knowledge  in  the  field  to  Improve 
the  capability. 

The  South  Dakota  Weather  Control  Com- 
mission (WCC»  is  charged  by  law  with  the 
responsibility  for  weather  modification  ac- 
tivities in  this  state  Including  the  develop- 
ment of  the  statewide  program.  The  Com- 
mission was  established  in  1953  when  the 
basic  law,  South  Dakota  Compiled  Law 
(SDCL)  38-9.  concerning  weather  modifica- 
tion was  passed.  The  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  ten  representatives,  seven  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  three 
ex  officio  members  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Water  Resources 
Commission  and  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  South  Dakota  State  University.  Through 
periodic  meetings,  the  Commission  provides 
general  policy  and  oversight  for  the  func- 
tions set  forth  by  the  law. 

The  detaUed  work  of  the  Commission  is 
conducted  by  the  office  of  the  Director.  This 
office  was  established  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  to  SDCL  38-9  by  the  1971  legis- 
lature. In  September  1971,  the  Director's  of- 
fice began  the  task  of  designing,  organizing 
and  initiating  the  statewide  program.  This 
activity  represented  one  of  the  four  functions 
assigned  to  the  Commission  by  the  Law. 
These  functions  also  Include  Interstate  and 
federal  cooperation,  special  studies  and  regu- 
lation of  all  weather  modification  activities 
in  the  state  through  both  licensing  and  mon- 
itoring. 

This  paper  describes  the  activities  of  the 
Weather  Control  Commission  in  the  design, 
organization  and  Initiation  of  the  statewide 
program.  Cloud  seeding  activities  during  the 
first  season  of  operation  will  be  summarized, 
and  program  effectiveness  will  be  described. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  insufficient  data 
can  be  obtained  from  a  single  year's  opera- 
tion to  supply  statistical  significance  to  the 
results:  therefore,  no  attempt  wUl  be  made 
to  indicate  the  effects  of  seeding. 

II.  BACKGROUND 

Private  associations  of  farmers,  ranchers 
and  businessmen  have  been  formed  to  spon- 
sor weather  modification  in  specific  areas  of 
the  state  since  the  early  1950's.  Funding  for 
these  activities  were  provided  by  voluntary 
contributions.  At  one  point  In  the  mid  1950's. 
operations  by  a  private  contractor  involved 
seeding  with  ground  generators  in  an  at- 
tempt to  affect  as  much  as  ec^r  of  the  state. 
Relatively  few  areas  of  the  state  have  not 
been  the  target  of  seeding  attempts  at  one 
time  or  another. 

Passage  of  enabling  legislation  in  1963  pro- 
vided for  more  organized  funding  of  weather 
modification  through  county  tax  structure. 
Various  long  term,  county  supported  projects 
were  developed  In  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern part  of  the  state.  Examples  of  such  pro- 
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grams  are  to  be  found  in  the  western  and 
northwestern  grasslands  areas  and  the  north- 
eastern crop  area.  Numerous  shorter  term 
projects  were  also  developed  on  this  basis  In 
the  south  central  and  southeastern  crop 
areas.  Some  measure  of  the  degree  to  which 
such  activities  are  supported  can  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  county  funding  for 
weather  modification  throughout  the  state 
has  averaged  nearly  $100,000  for  the  past  ten 
years  (1). 

Results  of  these  projects  were  not  always 
documented.  Funding  limitations  did  not 
permit  evaluation  activities  of  a  significant 
nature.  In  fact,  funding  limitations  for 
projects  sponsored  by  individual  counties  did 
not  permit  adequate  operations  in  many 
cases.  Routine  evaluations  of  the  activities 
based  on  comparisons  of  variations  from 
long  term  normals  for  target  and  control 
areas  were  made  by  members  of  the  WCC. 
Persistent  indications  of  Increases  achieved 
by  the  cloud  seeding  were  obtained  from 
these  evaluations.  Those  Commission  efforts 
led  to  the  support  of  a  more  formal  evalua- 
tion of  the  locally  sponsored  efforts  by  the 
Institute  of  Atmospheric  Sciences  (IAS), 
South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Tech- 
nology, during  the  summer  of  1971.  This 
evaluation,  which  was  funded  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  WCC,  provided  strong  indica- 
tions that  increases  of  7''.  to  48 '^c  were  being 
achieved  in  four  different  projects  (3). 

While  it  is  recognized  that  these  evalua- 
tions do  not  provide  conclusive  evidence  for 
cloud  seeding  effects,  they  do  represent  a 
considerable  body  of  qualitative  evidence  fa- 
vorable to  the  seeding.  This  Information 
together  with  research  results  was  considered 
sufficient  supporting  evidence  to  warrant  de- 
velopment of  the  applied,  statewide  pro- 
gram. 

Results  of  research  activities  serve  as  a 
basis  for  portions  of  the  program  design. 
The  most  pertinent  results  are  those  ob- 
tained by  projects  in  South  Dakota.  Specifi- 
cally, concentrated  experimentation  has 
been  underway  by  the  IAS  since  1963.  This 
activity  has  been  under  the  sponsorship  of 
federal  agencies  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, National  Science  Foundation  and 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. The  research  has  involved  both  in- 
dividual cloud  experiments  and  areal  testing. 
Through  the  use  of  scientific  design  and 
sophisticated  technique,  these  efforts  have 
led  to  results  which  provide  a  stepwise  pro- 
gram development.  In  1969  a  pilot  project 
was  developed  to  test  the  research  results 
over  large  areas  in  North  Dakota.  Subsequent 
results  made  It  possible  for  the  IAS  staff  to 
make  the  summary  statement  in  November 
1971:  "However,  the  overall  result  of  a  proj- 
ect based  on  the  present  state  of  the  art  of 
cloud  seeding  and  lasting  for  a  season  or 
more  should  be  an  increase  in  total  rainfall 
at  the  ground"  (6) .  This  conclusion  was  rein- 
forced by  the  results  of  the  evaluation  of 
commercial  seeding  activities  during  the 
summer  of  1971  (3). 

South  Dakota  results  are  reinforced  by 
results  from  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  world.  Hall  suppression  activities  In  four 
southwestern  counties  of  North  Dakota  indi- 
cate 30 '7  to  60 •>  decrease  In  hall  (4).  A 
cumulus  experiment  In  California  conducted 
during  the  summer  months  of  1966,  1967 
and  1968  provided  results  Indicating  signifi- 
cant Increases  in  rimoff  resulting  from  cloud 
seeding  (18).  Research  on  summer  systems 
in  Arizona  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation between  1965  and  1969  provided 
support  for  increases  resulting  from  seeding 
(15).  Experiments  In  Florida  by  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admlnlstra'lon  re- 
searchers provides  strong  evidence  for  In- 
creased precipitation  from  seeded  convective 
cells  (19).  Results  of  seeding  experiments  in 
Australia  have  led  to  application  of  the  tech- 
nology for  many  years  (2).  Carefully  con- 
ducted experiments  In  Israel  between  1961 
and  1967  led  to  development  of  an  operational 


program  In  1971  (9) .  Activities  in  Kenya  since 
1967  provide  evidence  of  significant  reduc- 
tion in  hail  (as  much  as  eO""^  )  with  cor- 
resi)ondlng  Increases  in  crop  production  (tea) 
(10)  Reports  of  hall  suppression  activities 
in  Russia  include  statements  of  ability  to 
stop  70  ^r  to  85 '"r  of  the  hail  for  clouds 
treated  by  firing  sliver  Iodide  bearing  artil- 
lery shells  Into  the  cloud.  (17). 

m.    BASIS 

The  physical  conditions  associated  with 
weather  in  South  Dakota  are  characterized 
by  a  continental  climate  with  cold  winters, 
warm  to  hot  summers,  light  molsturs  in  the 
winter  and  moderate  moisture  In  the  sum- 
mers. The  climate  Is  generally  limiting  or 
marginal  for  most  crops  In  terms  of  both 
precipitation  and  growing  season.  Winter 
weather  patterns  are  associated  with  cold, 
northerly  flow  from  large,  high  pressure  sys- 
tems moving  Into  the  state  from  the  north 
or  north-west.  Warm  or  hot  summer  air  re- 
sults from  southerly  flow  which  is  inter- 
spersed with  humid  conditions  when  this  air 
originates  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  en- 
tire state  Is  characterized  by  frequent 
changes  caused  by  cold  fronts  and  associated 
low  pressure  areas  moving  across  the  state 
(5). 

The  maximum  precipitation  occurs  during 
the  growing  season  months.  This  precipita- 
tion varies  from  18  inches  in  the  southeast 
to  10  Inches  In  the  northwest,  and  results 
predominantly  from  convective  activity  with 
no  major  orographic  influences  except  In 
the  Black  Hills  region.  Some  measure  of  the 
degree  of  convective  activity  can  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  that  thunderstorms  occur  on 
an  average  of  40  to  45  days  at  any  one  loca- 
tion In  the  state. 

Average  increases  of  15 '7  to  20'>  as  deemed 
possible  by  the  research  efforts  at  IAS  (14) 
would  provide  an  additional  one  to  two  inches 
of  precipitation  during  the  growing  season. 
Hall  may  be  expected  In  most  parts  of  the 
state  an  average  of  two  to  three  times  a  year. 
Hall  losses  are  estimated  to  average  $30,000,- 
000   per   year    (13). 

The  potential  for  benefits  from  weather 
modification  Is  variable  for  the  activity  be- 
ing conducted.  Variations  In  effect  are  also 
noted  for  different  crop  types.  Preliminary 
estimates  of  the  benefits  to  be  achieved  by 
an  average  increase  of  growing  season  pre- 
cipitation of  one  inch  would  provide  a  bene- 
fit cost  ratio  of  between  10  and  30  to  one 
(14)  through  Increased  crop  production.  The 
additional  benefit  achieved  by  a  30^"^  to  bO'^c 
reduction  In  hall  would  Increase  the  benefit 
to  cost  ratio  significantly.  In  addition,  these 
preliminary  estimates  do  not  specifically  In- 
clude t)eneflts  to  urban  areas.  Reduction  of 
hall  damage  and  Increased  water  supplies  for 
cities  and  towns  provides  an  additional  sig- 
nificant benefit  that  Is  difficult  to  estimate 
at  this  time. 

Considerably  more  detailed  studies  of  bene- 
fits are  underway  by  a  research  team  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  South  I>akota  State 
University.  Preliminary  estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an 
average  increase  of  one  inch  of  rainfall  during 
the  growing  season.  An  example  of  their  find- 
ings can  be  obtained  from  consideration  of 
wheat  production  where  results  Indicate  In- 
creases of  one  to  nine  bushels  per  acre  de- 
pending on  type,  location  and  distribution 
of  rainfall  (7) .  Continuing  studies  of  a  broad 
range  of  economic  considerations  are  under- 
way not  only  by  SDSU.  but  by  surrounding 
Northern  Great  Plains  states  as  well  (8)   (11). 

Additional  studies  (11)  and  consultation 
with  farm  groups  have  identified  another 
source  of  potential  t>eneflts  In  the  form  of 
Increased  preseason  moisture.  The  effect  of 
preseason  moisture  varies  with  crop  type, 
but  appears  to  be  most  Important  to  forage 
and  small  grains.  Additional  Investigation 
may  well  lead  to  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  provide  seeding  for  periods  other 
than  the  growing  season. 
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Social  concerns  In  the  state  are  associated 
with  agricultural  activities  since  the  economy 
of  South  Dakota  Is  largely  dependent  on  this 
industry.  Approximately  70 ""c  of  the  state's 
economy  Is  derived  from  aglculture  and  agri- 
culture related  activities  (16).  The  general 
trend  In  farming  operations  In  the  last  30 
years  has  been  toward  Increasing  mechaniza- 
tion and  larger  farms.  This  action  has  re- 
sulted in  part  from  relatively  constant  prices 
for  farm  products  while  production  costs  In- 
creased. The  overall  effect  of  these  factors  is 
a  resulting  out-migration  of  population  In 
the  state.  This  factor  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant In  younger  age  groups,  and  results  in  a 
general  economic  and  social  problem  for  the 
state.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  agricultural  economy  will  serve 
to  reduce  the  social  problem,  but  probably 
not  eliminate  it. 

An  average  Increase  in  precipitation  of  one 
to  two  Inches  of  precipitation  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  means  of  improving  crop  pro- 
duction, and.  thereby  contributing  to  stabili- 
zation. Opinion  surveys  indicate  that  60 '~,  to 
80^;  of  the  people  accept  weather  modifica- 
tions as  a  tool  to  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  feel  that  it  can  produce  the  beneficial 
effects  proposed  (12) .  A  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  spend  their  local  and  state 
tax  money  to  support  a  weather  modification 
program.  Legislative  approval  of  both  the 
concept  and  funding  of  the  program  has  been 
provided  by  the  same  margins. 

The  legal  aspects  of  weather  modification 
have  been  considered  on  an  individual  state 
basis.  In  this  manner,  consideration  of  local 
conditions  and  needs  has  been  included  in 
the  legal  policy  of  the  states.  South  Dakota 
claims  sovereign  right  to  the  use  of  all  wa- 
ter over  its  boundaries  for  the  benefit  of  Its 
residents.  The  law  (SDCL  38-9)  also  pro- 
vides a  general  recognition  of  weather  modifi- 
cation as  a  state  function  entered  into  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  public. 
It  further  recognizes  the  state  of  the  art  as 
being  capable  of  producing  beneficial  changes 
under  certain  defined  conditions. 

The  financial  support  for  the  program  is 
broadly  based  throughout  various  levels  of 
government.  State  support  for  the  statewide 
activities  is  derived  from  general  fund  appro- 
priations. The  Initial  state  appropriation 
amounted  to  $100,000,  and  was  provided  by 
the  1971  legislature  for  FY  1972  to  design, 
organize  and  initiate  the  program.  This  ac- 
tion was  followed  by  an  appropriation  of 
$250,000  for  operations  in  FY  1973.  Adminis- 
trative funds  for  the  conduct  of  Commission 
activities  were  provided  under  a  separate 
budget  appropriation  In  each  case. 

Authority  for  county  support  of  weather 
modification  is  provided  by  SDCL  10-12-18. 
This  law  provides  that  counties  may  levy  a 
maximum  of  one  mill  tax  on  assessed  prop- 
erty valuation  for  this  purpose.  The  author- 
ity to  levy  and  commit  funds  under  this 
law  rests  solely  with  the  county  commission- 
ers in  each  case;  however,  in  actual  prac- 
tice it  is  normally  done  on  the  advice  of 
groups  in  the  county.  On  occasion,  the 
county  commissioners  have  requested  that 
approval  to  proceed  with  a  program  will  be 
obtained  by  a  vote  of  the  people  or  a  poll 
t)e  taken  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

Funding  of  weather  modification  activities 
by  federal  agencies  has  been  limited  to  re- 
search either  by  administrative  policy  or 
Congressional  directive.  Thus,  funds  for  sup- 
port of  the  operational  aspects  of  the  state- 
wide effort  are  not  available;  however,  co- 
operative programs  for  the  support  of  related 
evaluation  and  research  activities  have  been 
developed.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  takes  the  form 
of  funding  support  in  the  amount  of  $52,000 
for  a  15  month  period  to  conduct  research 
and  special  evaluation  studies.  This  orga- 
nization also  supplies  special  services  for 
operational  testing.  The  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  is  also  pro- 


viding support  in  the  form  of  services  and 
related  research. 

IV.    PROGRAM    DESIGN    AND    ORGANIZATION 

Initial  investigation  indicated  that  the 
technical  design  and  organization  would  be 
inextricably  bound  together.  Considerations 
of  funding,  equipment  limitations,  person- 
nel availability  and  other  technical  features 
would  determine  the  most  effective  type  of 
organizational  structure.  Conversely,  exist- 
ing governmental  and  private  characteristics 
would  effect  the  technical  cor.£iderations 
from  the  standpoint  of  location,  areas  cov- 
ered and  decisionmaking. 

Administratively  there  was  a  need  to  have 
local  Involvement  In  decisions  regarding 
cloud  seeding  activities  by  those  people  most 
affected  by  the  outcome.  After  consideration 
of  a  number  of  possibilities  it  became  evident 
that  a  local -state  cooperative  effort  was  de- 
sirable. Examination  of  governmental  struc- 
ture indicated  that  county  government  was 
the  most  suitable  for  local  representation. 
Reasons  for  this  choice  included  such  fac- 
tors as,  (1)  county  commissions  represent  a  i 
existing  governmental  structure,  (2)  they  are 
familiar  with  local  conditions  and  desires 
and,  (3)  they  represent  the  smallest  level  of 
government  that  could  provide  effective  de- 
cision-making. 

The  decision  making  proposed  for  the  ad- 
ministrative aspect  of  the  program  was  ol 
two  types.  First,  a  decision  to  participate  in 
a  cooperative  effort  was  required.  Recogniz- 
ing dissimilar  local  needs  and  desires,  this 
decision  was  made  voluntary-.  Secondly,  deci- 
sions on  the  degree  and  type  of  activity 
needed  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  local  con- 
ditions. Thus,  the  local  administrative  struc- 
ture was  required  to  establish  beginning  and 
ending  dates  and  provide  recommendations 
for  suspension  or  termination  of  activities 
when  adverse  effects  (such  as  production  of 
additional  rainfall  when  above  normal 
amounts  affected  farm  operations)  were 
prevalent. 

A  local-state  cooperative  feature  was  also 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  funding. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  not  only  pro- 
vide increased  operational  capability  through 
a  larger  budget;  but  would  provide  a  measure 
of  the  need  and  Interest  by  local  groups. 
Here  again,  county  government  was  the  most 
logical  choice  for  local-state  cooperative  ef- 
forts. Their  authority  to  tax  to  support 
weather  modification  provided  the  House  the 
means  for  local  level  support. 

After  examination  of  various  factors,  a 
cost-share  concept  was  developed  wherein 
the  counties  provide  25 '^c  and  the  state  75 'T 
of  the  costs.  Considerations  involved  In  this 
concept  included  the  relative  role  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  overall  state  economy  and  the 
ability  of  counties  to  raise  funds  under  the 
one  mill  limitation.  The  latter  consideration 
is  significant  for  large  counties  with  major 
portions  of  their  area  represented  by  non- 
taxable federal,  state  or  Indian  land.  This 
factor  has  resulted  in  an  inability  of  several 
counties  to  participate  despite  the  unequal 
cost-sharing  ratio. 

Physical  characteristics  were  also  con- 
sidered in  the  program  organization.  Clima- 
tic and  soil  zones  were  Investigated  to  pro- 
zones.  Use  of  such  zones  to  organize  areas 
of  activity  would  provide  the  ability  to  make 
uniform  seeding  decisions.  This  point  was 
quite  Important  In  view  of  the  variation  in 
across  the  state. 

In  addition,  consideration  was  given  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  equipment  currently 
available.  Radar  and  aircraft  capabilities  pro- 
vided the  primary  limitations  on  the  size 
of  the  areas  considered.  Available  radar  could 
effectively  cover  a  circle  approximately  100 
miles  in  diameter.  Light  aircraft  of  the  type 
proposed  could  also  be  expected  to  cover  an 
area  approximately  100  miles  in  diameter 
without  excessive  loss  in  transport  time. 
Minimum  equipment  required  to  meet  the 
technical  design  could  provide  coverage  for 
areas  larger  than  single  counties;  therefore, 


multicounty  operation  would  be  more  effi- 
cient than  single  county  efforts. 

All  of  the  above  considerations  led  to  the 
adoption  of  multicounty  districts  operated 
on  the  basis  of  cost-sharing.  Each  of  the  dis- 
tricts is  designed  to  consist  of  the  counties 
that  fit  within  a  100  mile  circle  within  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  straight  line  county 
boundaries.  Local  level  administration  of 
eacli  district  is  provided  by  a  coordinating 
committee  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  participating  county  commission.  Dis- 
tricts and  their  associated  counties  partici- 
pating during   1972  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

v.    OPERATIONS — 1972 

state  funding  for  the  summer  field  activi- 
ties was  provided  by  the  1972  legislature  in 
the  form  of  $250,000  appropriation.  This 
amount  was  Inadequate  to  meet  the  requests 
by  counties  representing  three  full  districts 
and  two  partially  formed  districts.  The  deci- 
sion was  made  to  provide  full  scale  funding 
to  the  two  adjacent  districts  in  the  southeast 
portion  of  the  state  with  supplemental  sup- 
port to  on-going  county  programs  in  the 
western  and  northwestern  part  of  the  state 
rather  than  try  to  provide  limited  suppcrt 
over  the  entire  area  requesting.  Representa- 
tives of  the  district  in  the  north  central  part 
of  the  state  agreed  to  develop  the  administra- 
tive organization,  but  forego  field  operations 
until  1973  when  funds  became  available.  Dis- 
trict cost-share  funds  from  participating 
counties  resulted  in  a  total  bvidget  of  ap- 
proximately $340,000  from  both  state  and 
county  sources. 

Contracts  with  private  operators  for  equip- 
ment and  personnel  were  awarded  in  March 
in  preparation  for  field  activities  during  the 
period  May  1  through  August  31.  Aircraft  ac- 
quired under  these  contracts  were  of  the 
turbocharged,  light,  twin-engine  type,  fully 
equipped  for  high  altitude  and  Instrument 
operations.  Complete  navigation  equipment 
provided  the  capability  for  day  or  night,  all 
weather  flights  to  meet  the  proposed  require- 
ment for  seeding  operations  at  any  time.  Eaci^ 
of  the  three  aircraft  provided  to  each  com 
plete  district  was  equipped  with  both  acetone 
silver  Iodide  type  generators  with  a  capability 
of  dispensing  silver  iodide  at  a  rate  of  150  to 
300  grams  per  hour  and  pyrotechnic  devices 
capable  of  dispensing  200  grams  per  minufe. 
Thus,  a  wide  range  of  capabilities  was  pro- 
vided for  two  types  of  seeding  materials  to 
permit  either  rainfall  Increase  or  hall  sup- 
pression activities.  Aircraft  safety  was 
stressed  throughout  the  contract  specifica- 
tions. 

Equipment  contracts  also  provided  for 
radar  equipment  with  multiple  capabilities. 
One  radar  system  was  located  in  each  com- 
plete district  with  the  capability  for  both 
storm  monitoring  and  aircraft  tracking. 
Radar  storm  surveillance  provided  the  ca- 
pability to  detect  storm  characteristics,  de- 
termine hall  potential,  provide  seeding  di- 
rection and  coordination  and  provide  con- 
tlnous  recording  of  all  radar  information  by 
time  lapse  photography.  In  addition,  each 
radar  system  included  standard  observing 
instruments  for  measuring  meteorologicel 
parameters. 

The  requirement  for  experienced  personnel 
was  stressed  In  both  the  radar  and  aircraft 
contracts.  A  fully  qualified  individual  with 
an  academic  degree  in  meteorology  and  ex- 
perience In  radar  and  or  weather  modifica- 
tion work  was  provided  for  each  district.  A 
radar  operator  was  provided  by  separate 
contract  to  assist  the  meteorologists  at  each 
site,  and  an  electronic  technician  was  pro- 
vided to  maintain  and  calibrate  all  radar  sys- 
tems. Three  instrument  rated,  commercial 
pilots  were  provided  for  each  site. 

All  equipment  and  personnel  were  ready 
to  begin  operations  on  May  1;  however,  nat- 
ural events  In  the  form  of  above  normal  rain- 
fall resulting  In  difficulties  to  farming  opera- 
tions Just  prior  to  the  starting  date  necessi- 
tated a  delay.  This  circumstance  provided  a 
major  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  orgs- 
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nizatlon  structure  which  utilized  decision- 
making inputs  from  local  coordinating  com- 
mittees. Normal  operations  required  a  full 
coordinating  committee  meeting  once  a 
month  during  operations  with  a  telephone 
poll  of  each  representative  once  a  week  to  de- 
termine recommended  operations.  On  May  1, 
all  district  representatives  except  one  re- 
quested that  nothing  be  done  to  aggravate  a 
situation  where  excessive  rainfall  was  hamp- 
ering farm  operations.  (It  should  be  noted 
that  the  representative  from  one  county  con- 
sistently requested  full  operation  on  the  basis 
that  the  additional  rainfall  should  be  ob- 
tained whenever  possible.)  The  suspension 
of  rain  enhancement  activities  extended 
throughout  most  of  May  and  June,  and  pe- 
riodic suspension  of  rain  enhancement  activi- 
ties continued  throughout  most  of  the 
summer. 

Crop  development  by  mid-May  had  reached 
a  stage  where  the  occurrence  of  hall  would 
cause  damage.  Accordingly,  the  Coordinating 
Committees  were  consulted  regarding  the  ad- 
visability of  Initiating  hall  suppression  at  any 
time  a  clear  cut  Indication  of  hall  potential 
was  Identified.  This  action  represented  a  de- 
parture from  the  original  plan,  and  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  flexibility  provided 
by  the  local-state  cooperative  organization. 

The  results  of  this  type  of  decision-making 
can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  potential 
operations  versus  actual  operations  given  in 
Figure  2.  The  potential  operations  represent 
estimates  by  the  district  meteorologist  of  the 
total  number  of  aircraft  seeding  hours  that 
could  have  been  conducted  for  the  weather 
systems  that  actually  occurred.  It  should  be 
noted  that  as  the  season  progressed  the 
potential  opportunities  decreased  and  the 
ratio  of  seeded  to  potential  hours  Increased. 
Table  1  presents  a  summary  of  seeded  days 
during  the  season. 

Table  1. — Seeding  days  and  missions    (1972 
season) 

DISTRICT    I 

Rain  Increase; 

Days'  (8) 10 

Missions    30 

Hail  suppression: 

Days  (19) 23 

Missions 75 

Both     (6) 8 

DISTRICT     n 

Rain  increase: 

Days  (10) 12 

Missions    42 

Hall  suppression: 

Days  (13) 16 

Missions 76 

Both    (11) 13 

'  (      ) —  percent  of  total  days. 

Various  methods  of  evaluation  are  cur- 
rently underway  both  by  the  staff  of  the  WCC 
and  under  private  contract.  Data  available 
for  these  evaluations  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Radar  cloud  intensity  and  height  meas- 
urements 

2.  Ralngage  observations  from  National 
Weather  Service  networks 

3.  WCC  supplemental  ralngage  observa- 
tions obtained  by  cooperative  observers 

4.  WCC  hall  occurrence  observations  ob- 
tained by  cooperative  observers 

6.  American  Hall  Actuarial  Insurance  In- 
stitute records 

6.  National  Weather  Service  radar  observa- 
tions 

7.  WCC  seeding  operations  logs 
Evaluation  of  rainfall  Is  not  expected  to 

produce  significant  results  due  to  the  lack 
of  seeded  cases  resulting  from  the  frequent 
suspensions  Imposed  on  the  effort.  Some  In- 
dications of  effectiveness  may  be  obtained 
In  the  two  counties  where  seeding  for  rain 
enhancement  was  conducted  for  continuous 
periods  in  excess  of  one  month.  However,  the 
overall  conclusion  must  be  that  no  valid  eval- 
uation on  rainfall  increases  can  be  conducted 
for  1972. 


Hall  suppression  evaluations  are  underway 
using  hall  Insurance  loss  records.  Historical 
hail  loss  records  for  the  period  1028  to  1972 
will  be  used  to  provide  comparisons  eval- 
uation. In  addition,  comparisons  will  be 
made  between  seeded  and  unseeded  areas 
and  times. 

Qualitative  evaluations  of  radar  observa- 
tions, seeding  pilot  observations  and  local 
observers  reports  are  also  underway.  While 
this  type  of  evaluation  will  not  provide  de- 
finitive proof  of  effectiveness.  It  does  pro- 
vide valuable  background  Information  for 
modification  and  improvement  of  future 
operations. 

A  post-program  evaluation  of  costs  in- 
dicates that  the  most  meaningful  estimate 
for  varying  size  districts  is  a  per  unit  basis. 
Using  this  method  provides  an  aversige  per 
acre  cost  of  3.2c  for  1972  operations.  On  the 
basis  of  a  75^  state-25'c  county  basis,  the 
costs  are  divided  2.4c  per  acre  from  state 
funds  and  0.8c  per  acre  from  county  funds. 

VI.  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

Operational  structure  will  remain  essen- 
tially the  same  for  1973  with  the  exception  of 
addition  of  as  many  new  districts  as  funding 
permits.  The  district  coordinating  commit- 
tees will  continue  to  provide  Input  to  deci- 
sion-making from  the  local  level  while  the 
design,  coordination,  oversight  and  budget- 
ing will  be  provided  by  the  WCC  staff.  Cost 
sharing  is  also  proposed  to  continue  on  the 
same  basis. 

No  major  changes  are  proposed  for  the 
technical  design.  Equipment,  personnel  and 
operational  requirements  for  Individual  dis- 
tricts will  be  modified  slightly  on  the  basis 
ol  experience  gained  during  the  first  sum- 
mer; however,  no  major  changes  are  an- 
ticipated. The  emphasis  and  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram will   remain  the  same. 

The  major  change  in  the  program  will  be 
the  overall  size.  A  total  of  26  counties  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  during  1972.  In  or- 
der to  provide  for  effective  planning  and  or- 
ganization, all  counties  in  the  state  were 
notified  that  requests  for  participation  In 
1973  needed  to  be  submitted  by  September  10, 
1972.  A  total  of  42  counties  resp>onded  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  almost  twice  as  much 
area.  This  Increase  Includes  District  3  which 
was  formed  during  1972.  Plans  are  currently 
underway  to  revise  district  boundaries  and 
establish  new  districts  to  accomodate  the 
additional  counties  shown  in  Figure  3.  Thfe 
number  of  counties  and  districts  will  be  fi- 
nally determined  by  the  amount  of  the 
budget  provided  by  legislative  appropriation, 
since  county  funds  are  already  obligated  for 
this  purpose.  Accomodation  of  varying  size 
areas  is  achievable  by  virtue  of  the  flexlblilty 
inherent  in  the  muitl-county  district  orga- 
nizational concept. 

Vll.  RELATED  RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION 

Funding  for  the  operational  aspects  of  the 
program  is  derived  solely  from  state  and 
county  sources.  Limitations  on  funds  pro- 
vided to  federal  agencies  restrict  their  use  to 
research  purposes  which  precludes  federal 
participation  In  the  operational  phases  of 
the  program.  However,  conduct  of  certain 
research  and  evaluation  in  conjunction  with 
the  operations  is  not  only  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  enhancing  knowledge  and  im- 
proving the  operations,  but  required  by  the 
directive  contained  in  SDLC  38-9  During  the 
development  at  the  program,  cooperative  re- 
lationships were  developed  with  various  fed- 
eral agencies  either  directly  or  through  other 
organizations  to  conduct  sp>eclal  studies. 

A  contract  with  the  Division  of  Atmos- 
pheric Water  Resources  Management  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  provides  for  testing 
and  development  of  certain  models  and  con- 
cepts In  an  effort  to  effect  a  technology  trans- 
fer from  research  to  oi>eratlons.  Testing  dur- 
ing the  summer  seeding  program  of  the  effec- 
tiveness for  operational  purposes  of  the  com- 
puter tlme-shttfe  system  developed  by  that 
organization  represented  one  phase  of  this 
project,    A   subcontract    arrangement   with 


South  Dakota  State  University  provides  i<x 
the  development  of  sociological,  economic 
and  climatologlcal  models  with  which  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  seeding  pro- 
gram. A  second  sub-contract  with  a  private 
firm  is  designed  to  provide  for  development 
of  conceptual  models  of  cloud  conditions 
with  which  to  Improve  operational  coordina- 
tion and  communication.  Direct  funding  pro- 
vides for  establishment  of  a  supplemental 
ralngage  network  in  seeded  and  unseeded 
areas  In  an  effort  to  Improve  evaluation  in- 
formation. During  the  summer  of  1972  a  total 
of  175  such  gages  were  operated  by  volun- 
teer observers  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  state. 

Funding  from  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  pro- 
vides for  both  direct  support  and  support  to 
the  IAS.  Initiation  of  radiosonde  operations 
at  Huron,  South  Dakota  on  May  1,  1972  to 
coincide  with  initiation  of  the  state  program 
contributed  significantly  to  the  program. 
IAS  efforts  under  NOAA  funding  consisted  of 
efforts  to  develop  techniques  for  evaluation 
of  the  field  program  through  the  use  of  the 
National  Weather  Service  radar  at  Huron, 
South  Dakota. 

A  third  cooperative  effort  involves  sociolog- 
ical studies  conducted  by  the  Institute  of 
Behavorlal  Sciences.  University  of  Colorado, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  This  program  Involves  a 
study  of  attitudes  of  residents  of  the  state 
toward  the  weather  modification  program. 
Testing  is  conducted  before,  during  and  after 
the  seeding  program  takes  place. 

Vin.    REGIONAL   PROGRAMS 

The  possibility  of  cooperative  efforts  with 
adjacent  states  is  being  investigated.  Plan- 
ners in  both  North  Dakota  and  Nebraska  have 
indicated  Interest  in  cooperative  programs. 
Organized  activities  on  the  part  of  these 
states,  however,  will  require  legislative  action 
to  provide  both  the  structure  and  funding  for 
such  efforts.  The  primary  need  at  this  point 
Is  the  development  of  an  organizational 
structure  with  enough  flexibility  to  recognize 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  Individual 
states. 

Ctirrent  action  involves  a  proposal  for 
Jomt  projects  in  border  counties.  Negotia- 
tions for  such  a  project  have  been  completed 
with  four  counties  in  North  Dakota.  It  is 
anticipated  that  activities  in  this  project 
will  be  initiated  in  1973.  There  are  needs  for 
additional  projects  of  this  nature  In  other 
areas  of  the  state  where  border  counties  are 
involved 

In  auldition  to  Joint  operational  efforts,  a 
necessity  exists  to  develop  an  interstate  com- 
pacts system  for  operations  along  state  boun- 
daries where  no  seeding  is  taking  place  in 
the  adjacent  county.  A  distinct  requirement 
exists  to  begin  treatment  of  storm  systems 
before  they  reach  the  upwind  boundary  of 
the  target  counties.  For  example,  clouds 
moving  southward  from  North  Dakota  to 
South  Dakota  should  be  treated  10  to  20  miles 
north  of  the  state  boundary  in  order  to  have 
an  effect  on  areas  in  South  Dakota  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  boundary.  Proper  treat- 
ment should  not  cause  an  effect  in  areas  of 
North  Dakota.  Establishment  of  a  compact 
to  permit  such  activities  will  require  action 
by  the  Governors  of  the  states  involved,  and 
must  recognize  differences  in  state  laws 
regulating  weather  modification  in  each  case. 

Federal  regional  programs  are  under  con- 
sideration in  two  areas  of  the  Great  Plains. 
The  WCC  win  continue  to  cooperate  in  the 
development  of  these  programs.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  South  Dakota  has  an  operating 
program,  the  state  may  serve  as  a  nucleus 
for  such  development.  Steps  are  underway  to 
provide  Information  based  on  experience 
gained  during  the  first  year  to  other  states 
establishing  programs. 

IX.    REGULATION 

South  Dakota  has  had  a  law  to  regulate 
and  monitor  all  weather  modification  activi- 
ties since  1953.  This  law  requires  both  licens- 
ing and  reporting  of  activities.  Steps  are  now 
underway  to  modify  and  expand  the  existing 
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l&w  to  keep  pace  with  both  the  operational 
program  and  new  developments  In  the  Held. 
The  new  law  will  provide  for  Improvements  In 
the  structure  and  administration  of  the 
Commission.  It  will  clarify  and  expand  the 
functions  of  the  Commission,  and  strength- 
en the  regulatory  authority  of  the  State.  To 
Implement  the  new  law  a  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  are  being  promulgated  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions. 
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ABSTRACT 

Design,  organization  and  initiation  of  a 
statewide  program  of  weather  modification 
was  undertaken  by  the  South  Dakota  Weath- 
er Control  Commission  In  September  1971. 
This  program  was  designed  to  provide  for 
Increased  rainfall  and  decreased  hall  by  cloud 
seeding.  The  design  of  the  program  was  based 
on  research  and  operational  results  obtained 
In  South  Dakota  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  organizational  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram was  based  on  a  local-state  cooperative 
effort  for  both  decision-making  and  funding. 
These  efforts  led  to  the  development  of  a 
limited  scale  field  program  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1972. 
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It  Was  an  "Act  of  God" — Wfth  a  Pew 

Grains  of  Salt 

(By  David  Howell) 

Next  month.  Rapid  City.  S.D..  will  In  some 
painful,  quiet  way  take  note  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  flash  flood  that  early 
last  summer  heaped  death,  destruction  and 
national  attention  on  the  thriving  little  city 
of  43.000.  The  community,  second  largest  in 
the  state,  lies  at  the  southeastern  edge  of 
the  famous  Black  Hills,  which  draw  hordes 
of  tourists  each  year  to  view  the  great  stone 
likenesses  of  four  American  presidents  at 
Mt.  Rushmore. 

The  hills  also  serve  as  the  genesis  of 
many  streams  and  rivers,  including  busy 
little  Rapid  Creek,  which  has  Its  headwaters 
34  miles  to  the  west  of  Rapid  City  and  zig- 
zags down  the  mountain  until  it  reaches  the 
flat  lands  of  Rapid  City's  business  district 
4000  feet  below. 

The  city  took  its  name  from  the  river  and 
the  two  have  co-existed  belligerently  now 
for  decades;  and  periodically  the  river  over- 
flows Its  banks  to  again  remind  the  city 
that  It  can  never  take  too  much  for  granted. 

As  It  plunges  down  the  mountain  to  Rapid 
City.  Rapid  Creek  Is  controlled  only  by  the 
dam  which  creates  Pactola  Reservoir  at  a 
level  of  4300  feet  about  13  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  city.  The  rushing  waters  are — 
or  were,  until  June  9.  1972 — also  momentar- 
ily delayed  as  they  passed  through  Canyon 
Lake,  a  40-year-old  WPA  dam  at  the  western 
edge  of  the  city. 

On  June  9  of  last  year  the  waters  of  Rapid 
Creek  were  racing  faster  than  usual  as  rain 
began  falling  In  torrents  over  the  Hills. 
The  runoff  fed  the  quickly  building  stream. 
As  the  waters  began  Inching  upward  along 
their  banks  in  downtown  Rapid  City  some- 
time after  6  p.m..  residents  took  little  seri- 
ous note  of  it.  There  had  been  fioods  before 
that  claimed  perhaps  a  few  lawn  chairs  or 
even  an  occasional  tree  or  carport,  but  they 


had  no  reason  to  think  that  the  churning 
waters  might  explode  into  a  r%mpaging  tor- 
rent that  would  bring  a  horrifying  death 
to  nearly  250  of  their  neighbors  and  destroy 
$100  million  worth  of  property  before  the 
sun  would  rise  again. 

Aa  late  afternoon  turned  to  evening,  some 
ominous  warnings  began  appearing  across 
television  screens,  and  national  guards  and 
state  police  beg^an  cautioning  people  to 
prepare  for  a  serious  fiood,  but  stUl  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  hesitated.  No  reason  to 
panic,  they  told  themselves.  But  na  the  night 
wore  on.  the  rains  kept  coming— fcnd  coming. 
Up  to  15  Inches  fell  In  some  areat>;  12  inches 
fell  In  the  Pactola  Reservoir  area  to  feed 
the  now  seething  flood  that  was  Rapid  Creek. 

Near  midnight,  the  surging,  angry  river 
swept  away  its  last  obstacle,  the  flimsy,  in- 
adequate Canyon  Lake  dam,  and  lurched 
madly  into  the  downtown  area,  sucking  up 
cars,  trees,  houses,  mobile  homes — and  peo- 
ple. It  ripped  up  80  blocks  of  paving,  cov- 
ered one-fifth  of  the  city  with  mud,  rendered 
drinking  water  unsafe,  snapped  telephone 
and  electric  power  lines,  and  forced  the  city 
to  shut  off  the  gas  supply. 

Whole  families  were  lost.  One  couple  sur- 
vived because  they  were  able  to  cling  tot 
hours  to  the  cross  bars  of  a  telephone  pole. 
Some  managed  to  scramble  to  roofs  of 
houses,  or  to  work  their  way  out  of  the 
waters  to  higher  ground.  Others  were  leas 
strong,  less  able,  and  less  lucky. 

Insurance  adjusters  and  city,  county  and 
state  officials  shook  their  heads  gravely.  It 
was  a  sad.  a  tragic  thing  indeed.  But  what  is 
to  be  done?  It  was,  after  all,  an  act  of  God. 

Or  was  it?  Available  Information  now  sug- 
gests it  may  not  have  been  an  act  of  God. 
Or  more  accurately,  that  an  act  of  God  may 
have  gotten  a  big  push  from  a  growing  and 
increasingly  controversial  science  referred  to 
in  broad  terms  as  weather  modification. 

In  this  Instance,  if  Involved  an  attempt  to 
modify  the  weather  by  Injecting  salt  crystals 
Into  clouds  to  make  them  rain  earlier  and 
longer. 

And  now  an  uncomfortable  argument 
rages  between  those  who  designed,  carried 
out  and  supported  the  experiment,  and  their 
critics.  It  Is,  however,  a  strange  argument, 
because  those  who  set  out  to  pro^re  they  could 
Increase  the  amount  of  rainfall  from  a  cloud 
deny  vehemently  that  that's  what  they  did 
on  June  9. 

Just  a  few  hours  before  Rapid  Creek 
started  climbing  its  banks,  while  the  clouds 
were  building  up  over  the  Black  Hills,  the 
foothills  and  the  plains,  two  cloud  seeding 
exercises  were  conducted  as  part  of  "Project 
Cloud  Catcher,"  an  ongoing  weather  modifi- 
cation experiment  being  conducted  by  the 
Institute  of  Atmospheric  Sciences  (IAS)  at 
the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Tech- 
nology. It  was  being  carried  out  as  part  of 
a  $675,000  contract  awarded  by  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Available  Information  Indicates  that  the 
cloud  seeding  set  the  clouds  raining  at  an 
unusually  heavy  pace,  after  which  the  winds 
carried  them — still  raining— over  the  water- 
sheds that  fed  the  flood,  where  opyposlng 
weather  forces  halted  them.  And  there  they 
sat  over  the  next  six  hours  to  pour  out  four 
times  as  much  water  as  could  be  expected  to 
fall  during  a  six-hour  period  once  every  100 
years! 

Immediately  after  the  flood.  Institute  of 
Atmospheric  Sciences  Director  Dr.  Richard 
Schleusener  issued  a  report  to  South  Dakota 
Governor  Richard  Knelp.  In  It  he  declared, 
"I  can  assure  you  that  the  cloud  seeding  did 
not  contribute  to  this  disaster."  Governor 
Knelp  in  tiu-n  called  in  reporters  who  had 
speculated  that  there  might  be  some  con- 
nection, and  passed  along  Dr.  Schleusener's 
reassurance  and  the  two-page  report  that  he 
said  documented  "Cloud  Catcher's"  vindica- 
tion.  Newsmen   who   had   written  that  any 
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such  link  could  exist  should  now  report  this 
documentation  fully  to  their  readers,  the 
Governor  stressed,  "so  that  they  might  be 
accurately  informed  on  this  matter.  The  last 
thing  that  is  needed  in  an  emergency  such 
as  Rapid  City  Is  going  through,"  he  went  on, 
"Is  for  unfounded  fear  or  sensationalism  con- 
cerning a  scientific  operation  that  scientists 
had  reported  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  flood."  And  with  that,  the  matter 
was  pretty  well  laid  to  rest. 

With  passing  time,  however,  and  the  emer- 
gence of  a  report  of  a  board  of  inquiry  which 
Knelp  subsequently  appointed  as  a  formality. 
It  appears  that  the  initial  report  which 
Schleusener  issued  and  which  the  governor 
passed  on  to  the  public  contained  crucial 
loopholes  and  misleading  statements.  If  not 
outright  falsehoods. 

Just  two  months  before  the  Rapid  City 
flood.  Dr.  Arnett  Dennis,  project  director  for 
Project  Cloud  Catcher,  and  Alex  Koclelskl, 
the  project  meteorologist  and  field  director 
of  operations,  explained  to  fellow  meteorolo- 
gists in  the  Journal  of  Weather  Modification 
that  both  radar  data  and  rain  gauge  measure- 
ments "suggest  that  salt  seeding  produces 
substantial  increases  in  rainfall."  In  one  set 
cf  experiments,  for  Instance,  they  found  that 
the  rain  which  fell  over  a  period  of  eight  days 
when  clouds  were  seeded  with  salt  was  nearly 
twice  that  which  fell  over  a  period  of  nine 
days  when  similar  clouds  were  not  seeded  at 
all.  What's  more,  they  noted,  once  the  salt 
coaxes  the  rain  to  begin  falling  from  the  base 
of  a  cloud,  "the  cloud  may  remain  efficient 
as  a  rain  producer  for  the  remainder  of  its 
life." 

Curiously  enough,  with  all  these  acknowl- 
edged effects  of  their  cloud  seeding  experi- 
ments, the  Institute  of  Atmospheric  Sciences 
has  never  filed  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  on  Its  activities.  James  Kerr,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  weather  modifica- 
tion expert  in  Washington,  explained  that 
Project  Cloud  Catcher  was  not  considered  to 
have  a  significant  environment  impact; 
therefore,  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment was  not  necessary,  he  said. 

The  concluslo!!  that  a  link  may  have 
existed  between  the  cloud  seeding  and  the 
Rapid  City  flood  is  derived  partially  because 
of.  and  partially  in  spite  of,  the  report  of 
Governor  Knelp's  Board  of  Inquiry.  The 
board  found  that  the  IAS  cloud  seeding  ac- 
tivities that  day  were  marked  by  a  series  of 
Incredible  blunders  and  myopic  decision 
making.  Despite  all  their  mistakes,  however. 
concluded  the  panel,  the  Rapid  City  cloud 
seeders  could  not  possibly  have  contributed 
to  the  disaster. 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  was  chaired  by  Dr. 
Pierre  St.  Amand.  who  Is  not  a  meteorologist, 
but  who  has  worked  closely  with  the  meteor- 
ology community  while  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  at  China  Lake,  Calif.,  to  try  to  develop 
weather  modification  as  a  veapon  of  war. 

Another  member  of  the  Rapid  City  Board 
of  Inquiry  v.-as  Robert  Elliott,  president  of 
North  American  Weather  Consultants  In 
Sarta  Barbara,  Calif.,  a  commercial  rain- 
making  enterprise  which  also  does  cloud 
seeding  research  for  various  federal  agencies. 
Including  t'le  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
funded  the  Rapid  City  experiments. 

Elliott  was  once  the  target  of  a  major 
law  suit  over  ralnmaklng.  His  companv  was 
si:ed  for  $n  million  back  in  the  mld-'50s 
when  It  was  accused  of  causing  flooding  in 
connection  with  cloud  seeding  efTorts  to 
augment  rainfall  so  that  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  coiUd  get  greater  flow  through 
its  hydroelectric  power  plants.  WhUe  Elliott 
won  the  suit,  the  bad  publicity  had  a 
sharply  depressing  effect  on  the  ralnmaklne 
business,  he  told  1966  Senate  Interior  Sub- 
committee hearings.  By  the  mid- '608.  how- 
ever, EUlott  testified,  "we  think  It  la  coming 
back."  In  conducting  his  investigation  of 
the    Rapid    City   exp>ertence,    It    must   have 


been  very  difficult  for  Elliott  not  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that,  if  the  Rapid  City  flxxKl 
were  somehow  linked  to  cloud  seeding,  the 
ralnmaklng  business  might  again  drop  off. 

The  third  member  of  Knelp's  panel  was 
Ray  Davis,  an  Arizona  law  professor  who  has 
earned  a  considerable  reputation  defending 
weather  modifiers  in  damage  suits  brought 
by  angered  individuals  who  suspect  they  may 
have  been  harmed  by  weather  modification 
activities.  Among  the  rainmakers  Davis  has 
defended  Is  his  fellow  member  of  the  Rapid 
City  Board  of  Inquiry.  Robert  Elliott. 

Davis  also  authored  a  book  under  a  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  contract  entitled  The 
Legal  Implications  of  Atmospheric  Water  Re- 
sources Development  and  Management,  in 
which  he  noted  that  regardless  of  other 
factors  involved  In  damage  for  which  cloud 
seeding  had  been  blamed— negligence,  un- 
due   risk.    Inappropriate    procedure     etc 

courts  have  held  that  cloud  seeders'  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  alleged  damage  if 
the  damage  would  have  occurred  anyway. 

This  is  the  thrust  of  the  Board  of  Inqulrv's 
conclusions.  The  members  agreed  that  the 
seeding  should  not  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  threatening  weather  conditions, 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  was  Irrelevant  to  the 
outcome.  This  Is  true,  thev  contended,  for 
several  reasons.  First,  the  salt  seeding  would 
have  been  relatively  ineffective,  they  insisted 
and  wouldn't  have  slgnificantlv  altered  rain- 
fall from  the  massive  Black"  Hills  clouds 
Second,  they  concluded  that. the  real  culprit 
was  the  unique  weather  pattern  which  held 
the  natural  storm  firmly  in  place.  At  the 
lower  level,  the  wind  from  the  east,  they  con- 
tended, kept  blowing  the  clouds  up  into  the 
Black  Hills  where  they  condensed  and  or 
froze,  and  precipitated  as  rain.  An  upper  level 
vi^ak  wind  from  the  west  then  held  the  storm 
system  In  place  but  blew  unpreclpltated  Ice 
crj-stals  back  to  the  east,  where  thev  fell  into 
feeder  clouds  and  were  again  carried  by  the 
easterly  lower  winds  back  into  the  BlackHllls 
to  repeat  their  moisture-dumping  cycle — salt 
seeding  or  no  salt  seeding. 

"It  is  Inescapable."  they  noted,  "that  such 
clouds  have  in  the  past  formed  and  rained 
without  human  intervention,  and  that  the 
meteorological  conditions  were  indeed  such 
that  a  natural  catastrophic  rainfall  on  June 
9  was  inevitable." 

This  handwashing  ceremony  has  afforded 
Immense  relief  to  those  Involved  In  the  cloud 
seeding  activities.  But  the  irony  of  this  com- 
forting reassurance  is  that  the  one  thing  all 
meteorologists  seem  to  agree  on  is  that  they 
simply  don't  know  enough  about  the  enor- 
mous complexities  of  the  weather  system  to 
make  such  a  claim.  A  book,  Cumulus  Clouds 
and  Their  Modification,  co-authored  by  lAS's 
Dennis  himself,  notes  that  "lives  of  cumulus 
clouds  are  a  precarious  seesaw  between 
growth  and  destructive  forces"  and  the  most 
confouiiding  obstacle  to  more  knowledge 
about  the  effects  of  weather  modification  "is 
the  enormous  natural  variability  in  atmos- 
pheric phenomena." 

Dr.  Charles  Hosier,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Earth  and  Mineral  Sciences.  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  likewise  stresses  that  an 
unstable  atmosphere  can  be  such  a  delicately 
balanced  thing  that  simply  making  raindrops 
fall  earlier  can  have  far-reaching  effects  on  a 
cloud  system. 

Thus,  to  declare  flatly  and  without  equiv- 
ocation— as  the  Rapid  City  rainmakers  have 
done — that  causii'g  clouds  to  rain  earlier 
on  that  day  and  under  those  circumstances 
could  have  had  no  significant  effect  on  the 
outcome  of  the  weather  system  seems  to 
reflect  a  knowledge  that  they  simultaneous- 
ly acknowledge  simply  does  not  exist. 

Significantly,  there  was  no  previous  ex- 
perience to  draw  from  in  salt  seeding  a  cloud 
system  Just  like  this  one,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Inquiry  report,  with  Its  wind  pat- 
terns geared  to  keeping  the  storm  stationary. 


its  heavy  moisture  content,  and  its  awesome 
potential  for  merghig  with  other  large  clouds 
that  were  developing  In  the  area. 

Addressing  the  December,  1972  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (AAAS)  In  Wash- 
ington, Penn  State's  Hosier  said  "small  per- 
turbations" in  temperature,  moisture,  rain- 
drop size,  etc.,  could  make  major  differences 
in  what  a  cloud  or  a  storm  system  might 
do. 

If  such  minor  "perturbations"  can  induce 
such  major  changes,  as  Hosier  contends, 
how  can  the  Board  of  Inquiry  (or  anybody 
else)  rule  out  the  possibility  that  the  "per- 
turbations" Introduced  by  the  cloud  seed- 
ing— condensation  of  haze  Into  drops  of 
rain  which  In  turn  releases  heat  and  causes 
other  raindrops  to  form,  which  In  turn  af- 
fects cloud  weight,  altitude,  velocity,  etc. — 
might  have  had  a  significant  effect  on  the 
outcome  of  the  Rapid  City  storm? 

"I  can't  get  any  responsible  answer  to  the 
same  question,"  declared  Dr.  James  Crutch- 
field,  a  University  of  Washington  economist 
who  has  studied  extensively  the  costs  versus 
benefits  of  weather  modification. 

"When  It  gets  to  the  point  where  there 
is  a  possibility  of  really  catastrophic  side 
effects,"  he  added,  "and  when  these  cata- 
strophic side  effects  are  occurring  close 
enough  to  weather  modification  as  to  raise 
the  possibility  of  a  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ship, there  is  serious  questions  In  my  mind  as 
to  whether  we  ought  to  be  fooling  around 
with  it  at  all." 

There  was  no  such  doubt  In  the  mind  of 
IAS  Director  Schleusener.  whose  haunting 
memories  of  the  rainless  Nebraska  dust  bowl 
of  his  youth  steered  him  toward  the  science 
of  ralnmaklng  as  the  great  hope  for  the 
prairies. 

"It  Is  ridiculous  to  think  that  with  a  few 
hundred  pounds  of  finely  ground  table  salt 
disbursed  from  a  single  airplane  we  could 
cause  12  Inches  of  rain  In  a  few  hours,"  he 
declared. 

The  reason  this  was  Impossible,  he  con- 
tended, was  because  "both  of  the  seeded 
storms  were  physically  separate"  from  the 
storm  over  the  Pactola  dam  area.  Unfortu- 
nately, subsequent  evidence  Indicates  this 
Is  jiist  not  true. 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  concluded  that  the 
seeders  could  not  have  caused  more  than 
one-bllllonth  of  the  -ecorded  rainfall,  based 
on  slide  rule  calculations  of  the  amount  of 
water  vapor  in  the  ah-  which  the  salt  could 
have  converted  to  raindrops. 

Project  meteorologist  Koclelskl  made  sub- 
stantially the  same  claim,  but  used  a  slightly 
different  argument  to  bolster  it.  Only  two 
clouds  were  seeded,  he  declared.  Of  those  two 
clouds,  "the  first  cloud  .  .  .  showed  less 
rain  than  should  have  been  for  that  tall  a 
cloud,  and  the  second  one  showed  slightly 
more,"  based  on  the  lAS's  own  radar  meas- 
urements. 

This  relatively  mlnlscule  amount  of 
water  from  the  seeded  clouds  should  set  the 
matter  at  rest  once  and  for  all.  It  should, 
perhaps,  until  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
IAS  observation  of  a  seeded  cloud  only  con- 
tinues for  one  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  hour, 
regardless  of  what  the  cloud  is  doing  at  that 
point,  the  measuring  is  stopped  and  the 
amount  registered  at  that  time  is  recorded 
as  the  total  amount  of  rr.ln  which  fell  from 
the  cloud.  As  a  result,  IAS  scientists  have 
no  idea  what  the  seeded  clouds  actually 
did  over  their  entire  lifetime. 

The  rea.son  they  stop  measuring  cloud 
output  at  the  end  of  an  hour  is  that  a  cloud 
undergoes  an  entire  transformation  over  a 
period  of  20  to  30  mUiutes.  In  other  words, 
by  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  so.  there  s  no 
lonjer  moisture  or  any  other  particles  left 
In  the  cloud  that  were  there  when  the  rain 
began.      (In     Project     Cloud     Catcher     the 
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measurement  period  Is  extended  to  a  full 
hour  Just  to  be  sure. ) 

"It's  not  the  same  entity  after  half  an 
hour."  Koclelskl  contended.  This  rather 
simplistic  position  Is  a  totally  Inadequate 
approach  In  terms  of  measuring  the  actual 
output  of  the  seeded  clouds. 

Dr.  Wallace  Howell,  a  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion meteorologist  and  former  rainmaker 
who  also  pooh-poohed  any  effect  of  cloud 
seeding  on  the  flood,  nevertheless  noted  that 
'•the  cloud  is  more  a  process  than  an  object." 
One  should  think  of  the  cloud  as  "a  kind 
of  factory,  with  stulT  coming  In  the  receiving 
door  and  going  out  the  delivery  door,"  he 
added. 

Koclelskrs  arguments  that  it  was  a  differ- 
ent cloud  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  so  that  It 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  observe  It  since 
its  part  In  the  Rapid  City  disaster  was  over, 
emerges,  then,  as  a  self-serving,  factious 
and  misleading  assertion.  The  "stuff" 
coming  In  and  going  out  of  the  "factory" 
may  be  a  different  set  of  "stuff"  from  what 
It  was  an  hour  earlier,  but  the  Important 
point  is  that,  having  been  set  in  motion, 
the  factory — as  a  dynamic  process — was  still 
there,  operating  at  the  same — and  perhaps 
Intensified — efficiency.  And  the  Rapid  City 
cloud  seeding  seems  to  have  set  the 
assembly  line  moving  at  a  record  pace. 
Koclelskl  acknowledged  that  one  seeded 
cloucl  dropped  three  Irches  of  rain  In  the 
one  hour  that  it  was  measured,  and  It  was 
still   going  stro'ig   at   the   end   of  the   hour. 

Both  Koclelski's  "one-hour  cloud"  con- 
tentions and  the  Board  of  Inquiry's  slide 
rule  calculation  theory  Ignore  this  basic 
fact — that  a  raining  cloud  Is  not  a  thing, 
but  a  process.  They  also  Ignore  the  fact  that 
It  was  not  the  amount  of  rain,  so  much  as 
it  was  the  places  where  that  amount  of  rain 
fell,  that  caused  the  Rapid  City  tragedy. 

A  national  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (NOAA)  report  noted  that  "15 
inches  of  rain  fell  in  Nemo  on  Box  Elder 
Creek  and  14.5  Inches  in  about  five  hours 
near  Sheridan  Lake,  located  on  the  divide 
between  Spring  Creek  and  Rapid  Creek, 
southwest  of  Rapid  City.  This  set  the  stage 
for  the  great  flood  on  Rapid  Creek  and  the 
utter  destruction  of  two-thirds  of  the  City 
of  Keystone  on  Battle  Creek." 

A  few  hours  before  this,  at  2:30  that  after- 
noon, the  lAS's  leased  plane  took  off  for  the 
first  seeding  exercise  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
and  northwest  of  Rapid  City. 

By  the  time  this  first  seeding  exercise 
ended  at  3.43.  the  radar  station  at  Huron. 
S.D..  was  reporting  "nearly  stationary"  radar 
echoes  indicating  thunderstorms  to  the  west 
and  northwest  of  Rapid  City,  approximately 
where  the  30  mph  winds  would  have  carried 
the  seeded  clouds. 

Satellite  pictures  of  the  clouds  over  South 
Dakota  at  3:40  p.m.  also  Indicate,  according 
to  Vincent  Oliver,  chief  of  the  NOAA  Na- 
tional Environmental  Satellite  Service's  Ap- 
plications Group,  that  the  thunderstorms 
had  Just  begun  as  the  seeding  drew  to  a 
close.  Dennis  agreed  that  "the  storm  cells 
moved  northwestward  and  several  of  them 
Intensified   to   give   local   heavy   showers." 

What  seems  to  have  happened,  then.  Is 
that  the  salt  seeding  was  successful,  rain 
was  Induced,  and  the  clouds  moved  over 
the  Nemo-Sturgls  area  where  they  halted 
to  reflect  the  "nearly  stationary"  radar  ech- 
oes reported  by  the  Huron  equipment. 

They  seem  to  have  remained  there,  turn- 
ing the  incoming  moisture  Into  rain  until 
they  merged  with  other  clouds  about  5  p.m.. 
at  which  time  the  rain  Intensified  Into  a 
torrential  cloudburst  which  eventually 
dumped  15  Inches  of  rain  on  the  town  of 
Nemo,  and  12  Inches  near  Sturgls. 

The  Increasing  thunderstorm  activity 
north  and  northwest  of  Rapid  City  after 
the  seeding  there  precluded  further  seed- 
ing in  that  area.  So  the  scheduled  second 


seeding  exercises  was  shifted  to  the  south  of 
Rapid  City. 

The  first  seeding  In  this  second  exercise 
took  place  between  4:39  and  4:45  p.m.,  south 
of  Rapid  City  near  Hermosa.  The  rain  quick- 
ly Intensified,  but  the  30  mph  southeast 
wind  probably  carried  It,  not  over  Buffalo 
Gap,  as  had  been  anticipated  by  the  cloud 
seeders,   but  further  to   the  northwest. 

The  second  seeding  pass  in  this  second 
seeding  flight  was  from  6:00  to  5:11  p.m. 
between  Buffalo  Gap  and  Falrburn.  Once 
more,  the  storm  almost  Immediately  inten- 
sified. Pushed  by  the  30  mph  wind  from  the 
southeast  as  It  Was,  this  cloud  would  have 
been  over  Sheridan  Lake,  between  Keystone 
and  Pactola  Dam,  by  6  p.m. 

The  third  seeding  pass  was  from  5:17  to 
5:22.  between  Sheridan  Lake  and  Hermosa. 
This  cloud  by  6  p.m.  would  also  have  been 
between  Sheridan  Lake  and  Pactola,  possibly 
merging  with  Its  seeded  sister  clouds. 

The  fourth  seeding  pass  was  from  5:23 
to  5:30  Just  east  of  Falrburn.  By  6  p.m.,  this 
cloud  would  have  been  centered  over  Key- 
stone, Just  to  the  southeast  of  Sheridan 
Lake. 

The  fifth  seedmg  pass  was  from  5:32  to 
5:37  south  of  Hermosa  again.  Pushed  by  a 
30  mph  wmd  to  the  northwest,  this  cloud 
would  also  have  been  located  over  Keystone 
at  6  p.m.,  merging  with  the  other  clouds  Into 
a  major  storm  center. 

It  Is  not  surprUlng,  then,  that  at  6  p.m., 
IAS  personnel  noted  an  Intense  radar  cell 
over  the  Keystone/Sheridan  Lake /'Pactola 
area.  The  seeding  seems  to  have  turned  the 
clouds  Into  four  heavy  rain  generators  that 
came  together  over  the  Keystone/Sheridan 
Lake/Pactola  Dam  area  where  unique  wind 
and  weather  conditions  would  keep  them 
sitting  for  hours,  pumping  out  the  torrent 
that  would  roar  down  the  mountains  with 
death  and  horror  rldmg  at  Its  crest. 

Such  a  series  of  events  "Is  certainly  pos- 
sible," agreed  Dr.  Lewis  Grant,  meteorologist 
at  Colorado  State  University  in  Boulder,  an 
opinion  diametrically  opposite  from  the  flat 
denials  by  the  Board  of  Inquiry,  the  IAS 
staff,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  that 
the  seeding  could  have  in  any  significant  way 
contributed  to  the  disaster. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  of  the  reasons 
the  Board  cited  for  Inability  of  the  salt  seed- 
ing to  have  played  a  role  was  that  there  was 
already  'an  abundance  of  natural  condensa- 
tion nuclei  as  evidenced  by  the  presence  of 
dense  haze  .  .  ." 

Grant  terms  this  assertion  nonsense.  The 
presence  of  the  haze  In  Itself,  he  noted,  indi- 
cates that  the  condensation  nuclei — minute 
specks  of  moisture  not  big  enough  to  fall  as 
rain — were  not  going  to  coalesce  Into  rain- 
drops on  their  own  any  time  soon.  "This  is 
the  Ideal  condition  under  which  vou  could 
promote  [rainfall)  artificially,"  Dr.  Grant 
contended. 

"Because  you  couldn't  get  a  coalescence 
process  going  naturally,  artificial  seeding  Is 
the  only  way  you  could  get  the  process 
going," 

The  defenders  of  the  Rapid  City  cloud 
seeding  are  probably  correct  when  they  say 
it  was  a  massive  storm  that  would  have 
brought  heavy  rains  throughout  the  area  no 
matter  what  the  cloud  seeders  did. 

But  without  the  cloud  seeding  It  might 
have  remained  only  a  generalized  storm, 
dropping  two  to  six  inches  over  the  entire 
Rapid  City  and  Black  Hills  area,  causing  some 
flooding  and  destruction.  The  pockets  of  10 
to  14  Inches  of  rain  In  the  crucial  locations 
which  caused  the  real  devastation  might  not 
have  occurred  without  the  booster  shot  from 
the  cloud  seeders. 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  report  attempted  to 
head  off  any  such  assertion  by  carefully 
noting  that  the  flood  of  June  9  was  merely 
"one  In  a  long  series  of  similar  events."  Rapid 
City,  it  noted,  has  had  "at  least  32  flooding 


situations  In  the  last  94  years.  ...  Of  these, 
13  have  been  serious  and  five  have  been  com- 
parable to  this  year's  In  area  flooded.  If  not 
perhaps  in  total  discharge.  Maps  of  the 
flooded  zones  show  that  the  1907  flood  in- 
undated an  area  about  the  same  size  as  did 
the  flood  of  June  9,  1972,  .  .  ." 

However,  the  NOAA  disaster  report,  which 
was  compiled  by  a  group  with  a  somewhat 
less  eager  Interest  In  the  cloud  seeding 
business  than  the  three-man  Board  of  In- 
quiry, took  awesome  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  heavy  sustained  rainfall  to  the  west  and 
northwest  of  Rapid  City  "averaged  about 
four  times  the  six-hour  amounts  that  are 
to  be  expected  once  every  100  years  in  that 
area." 

What's  more,  they  noted,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  calculations  "indicate  that  Rapid 
Creek  had  a  peak  flow  of  about  31,200  cubic 
feet  per  second  (cfs)  three  miles  above  Can- 
yon Lake  Dam  at  10:45  p.m.  and  50,600  cfs, 
more  than  10  times  the  flow  of  any  previous 
flood  on  record,  in  downtown  Rapid  City  at 
12:15  a.m." 

That  flow,  the  NOAA  report  reiterated, 
came  from  the  water  from  the  clouds  over 
the  Pactola  Dam  Sheridan  Lake  Keystone 
area. 

Another  indication  that  the  clouds  re- 
leased an  unnatural  amount  of  water  that 
day  is  that  NOAA  photo  Interpreters,  whose 
dally  Job  Is  to  determine,  on  the  basis  of 
cloud  photographs,  the  amount  of  precipita- 
tion that  might  be  expected,  were  "surprised" 
several  days  later,  when  they  saw  the  satellite 
pictures  of  the  clouds  over  Rapid  City,  "that 
they  had  had  as  much  rain  as  they  did." 

While  the  weather  modification  commu- 
nity has  .steadily  maintained  that  the  Rapid 
City  cloud  seeding  did  not  affect  the  out- 
come of  the  flood,  they  nonetheless  readily 
acknowledge  that  it  should  not  have  been 
conducted. 

Penn  State's  Hosier  said  they  should  have 
known  "not  to  touch  that  one  with  a  10- 
foot  pole,"  The  fact  that  they  did  "was  a  real 
goof." 

Another  prominent  weather  modifier,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  called  It  "stupid- 
ity" to  seed  such  a  dangerous  weather  system 
with  a  potential  for  flooding  for  which  they 
might  be  blamed.  But.  based  on  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  and  statements 
from  the  staff  themselves,  the  IAS  meteor- 
ologists simply  had  no  concept  at  that  point 
of  the  nature  of  the  clouds  they  were  fooling 
with, 

Koclelskl,  in  a  telephone  Interview  In  late 
December  during  which  he  gave  several  mis- 
leading statements  aimed  at  absolving  any- 
one but  God  of  any  responsibility  for  the 
Rapid  City  disaster,  reiterated  that  It  was 
Important  to  publicly  vindicate  cloud  seed- 
ing of  any  role  In  the  June  9  flood.  Other- 
wise, "first  thing  you  know  somebody  will 
say.  'gee.  better  have  an  Injunction,'  and  you 
get  an  injunction  and  nobody's  doing  any- 
thing," he  said. 

"And  you  look  at  the  farmer's  point  of  view: 
If  you  can  get  a  10  to  15  percent  increase 
out  of  clouds  In  the  summertime  and  get 
more  rain,  that  means  quite  a  bit  of  money 
to  him,  to  the  economy." 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  irony  is  that  this 
economic  benefit  argument — the  rationale 
rainmakers  advance  for  toying  with  the 
weather — may  be  groundless. 

Economist  Crutchfleld  told  an  AAAS  audi- 
ence that  in  areas  like  the  Great  Plains, 
where  20  to  30  percent  more  ram  from  a  given 
set  of  cloud  formations  "might  be  conceiv- 
able." the  actual  beneflts  are  highly  uncer- 
tain because  the  natural  topography  is  not 
designed  to  store  and  distribute  these  sud- 
den Increases  of  water,  "Application  of  water 
In  excessive  quantities  or  at  the  wrong  time 
may  be  useless  or  detrimental  even  to  a  crop 
normally  deficient  In  moisture  supply  over 
the  whole  growing  season."  Crutchfleld  said. 
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"Under  such  conditions."  he  continued, 
"cloud  seeding  is  likely  to  yield  much  smaller 
beneflts  than  the  estimates  now  widely 
quoted.  There  is  real  doubt  as  to  how  much 
change  can  actually  be  achieved  In  rainfall 
of  this  type  and  degree," 

In  fact,  he  concluded,  the  benefits  may  ba 
"very  close  to  zero," 

Because  of  the  almost  Infinite  variables 
that  go  Into  the  making  of  weather,  there 
Is  no  way  It  can  be  proved  that  the  hy- 
potheses put  forward  in  this  analysis  actually 
account  for  the  horror  of  Rapid  City  on  June 
9.  1972.  What  has  been  demonstrated  is  that 
they  In  fact  could  have.  The  steadfast  denials 
on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  the  proj- 
ect and  their  self-serving  twisting  of  facts 
and  conclusions  smacks  of  nothing  less  than 
a  meteorological  Watergate. 

It  Is  understandable.  For  the  IAS,  the  In- 
terior Department  and  commercial  weather 
modifiers  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of 
this  chain  of  events  could  perhaps  prove 
fatally  counterproductive  to  their  dogged  de- 
termination to  convert  ovir  skies  into  their 
own  experimental  laboratories,  come  hell  or 
high  water — or  as  In  the  case  of  Rapid  City, 
both. 

The  real  potential  danger  of  tinkering  with 
the  weather  was  hinted  at — perhaps  unwit- 
tingly— by  one  of  ralnmaking's  biggest  boost- 
ers. Dr.  Pierre  St.  Amand.  chairman  of  the 
three-man  Board  of  Inquiry.  "There's  not 
much  danger,  now  that  we  know  how 
I  clouds]  behave."  he  declared  In  a  telephone 
Interview.  "You  can  go  ahead  and  work  on 
them  all  the  time  and  not  really  have  any 
great  cause  of  concern,  but  you  still  have 
to  adopt  the  normal  precautions  that  you'd 
use  when  you're  playing  with  a  rattlesnake." 


THE  RELATION  OF  POWER  NEEDS 
TO  POPULATION  GROWTH.  ECO- 
NOMIC. AND  SOCIAL  COSTS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  this  body  has  been  blessed  to  have 
the  lucid  pen  of  Vic  Reinemer  writing 
in  defense  of  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Reinemer's  sharp  and  acid  wit 
surely  must  pain  those  who  would  ex- 
ploit us.  He  is  a  beacon  of  direct  truth 
who  slices  through  the  smokescreen  laid 
down  by  corpocracy's  public  relations 
image-makers. 

Mr.  Reinemer's  latest  essay  should  be 
requfred  reading  for  anyone  truly  con- 
cerned with  the  public  interest  In  our 
present  so-called  energy  crisis.  It  cannot 
fail  to  enlighten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Reinemer's  latest  essay, 
"The  Relation  of  Power  Needs  to  Popu- 
lation Growth,  Economic  and  Social 
Costs,"  which  was  prepared  for  an  April 
30  Congress  on  Environmental  Health 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Relation  of  Power  Needs  to  Popula- 

TioK     Growth,     Economic,     and     Social 

Costs — Abstract 

In  Important  respects  public  policy  regard- 
ing energy  Is  made  by  bank  and  energy  com- 
pany officials  rather  than  public  officials. 

This  corporate  government — corpocracy — 
exercises  its  control  through  three  branches : 

1.  The  legislative  branch,  through  which 
the  banks  vote  other  people's  stock; 

2.  The  money  brancli.  through  which  the 
banks  extend  credit  and  hold  the  mortgage: 

3.  The  interlock  branch,  consisting  of  bank 
officials  on  energy  company  boards,  company 
otnclals  serving   as   advisors   to  government 


bureaus,  company  officials  who  become  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  former  government 
Officials  who  become  Industry  lobbyists. 

This  corpocracy  wants  development  of  the 
energy  sources  which  they  control — fossil 
fuels  and  uranium — and  energy  sources  sub- 
ject to  monopoly  control — oil  shale  and 
geothermal  steam. 

The  public  needs  development  of  alterna- 
tive power  sources  that  are  not  subject  to 
monopoly  control  by  corporate  or  foreign 
governments,  which  offer  low  operating 
costs,  and  which  do  not  present  the  environ- 
mental hazards  endemic  to  coal,  oil  and 
uranium.  These  alternate  sources  are  sun. 
wind  and  water,  with  solar  power  offering 
the  best  prospect  for  significant  energy  m- 
crements  soon.  Other  attractive  alternate 
sources  are  solid  waste  conversion  and  MHD — 
magnetohydrodynamlcs — the  direct  conver- 
sion process  for  getting  approximately  twice 
the  energy  now  obtamable  from  coal,  with 
material  reduction  In  pollution, 

A  rational  energy  system  would  Include 
limitations  on  corpocracy's  Induced  growth 
In  energy  demand,  an  Integrated  national 
electrical  transmission  system,  public  devel- 
opment of  energy  resources  on  public  lands, 
application  of  the  common  carrier  concept 
to  all  energy  transmission  systems,  and  re- 
structuring of  the  regulatory  process  to  re- 
quire energy  companies  to  divulge  informa- 
tion which  they  now  hide  from  regulators 
and  the  public,  and  to  provide  the  public 
with  expertise,  before  regulatory  bodies,  com- 
parable to  that  which  the  companies  mar- 
shal at  the  public's  expense. 

The  President,  in  his  recent  energy  mes- 
sage, advocated  industry  desires  rather  than 
public  needs. 

In  the  energy  business,  the  structure  Is 
the  policy.  Changing  that  structure  Involves 
heavy  social  and  economic  costs  to  thousands 
of  individual  public  citizens,  working  within 
the  corporate  and  governmental  systems,  to 
make  them  responsive  to  public  needs.  Oth- 
erwise, given  corpocracy's  entrenchment  and 
the  public's  lassitude,  we  are  in  for  years  of 
higher  prices,  less  fuel,  more  inconvenience, 
greater  pollution,  an  increasingly  restive 
urban  population  and  growing  alienation  of 
American  citizens  who  dimly  but  surely 
perceive  the  paralysis  that  grips  the  public 
government. 


The  Relation  of  Power  Needs  to  Popula- 
tion Growth,  Economic,  and  Social 
Costs 

At  the  outset,  I  should  discuss  briefly 
the  control  and  decision-making  process  in 
the  energy  sector.  Then  we  can  better 
evaluate  the  costs  Involved  In  meeting  needs. 
In  important  respects,  public  policy  re- 
garding energy  is  not  decided  by  public  of- 
flclals.  at  either  Federal  or  State  levels. 

In  all  but  one  of  the  states  utilities  have 
one  of  the  most  powerful  rights  of  govern- 
ment, eminent  domain, 

A  few  oil  companies — not  your  government 
—deal  with  Middle  East  nations  regarding 
availability  and  cost  of  oil  and  gas. 

A  few  pipeline  companies — not  your  gov- 
ernment— deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
Siberian  natural  gas, 

A  few  oil  companies — not  your  govern- 
ment— decided  that  the  oil  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope  should  go,  rather  than  to  the  oil- 
short  Midwest,  to  an  Alaskan  port,  whence  it 
can  easily  be  shipped  to  Japan,  whose 
Premier  happily  reported  last  year  that 
Japan  would  be  buying  some  of  It,  The  pipes 
to  Valdez  were  quickly  laid  down  along  the 
right-of-way.  The  push  is  on  now  to  chahge 
the  legal  right-of-way  width  and  thus  legal- 
ize the  venture. 

We  have  all  heard  the  litany  that  energy 
companies  exe  regulated  by  literally  dozens 
of  government  bureaus.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  "regulation"  of  utuitles  was  In- 
vented here  in  Chicago,  by  Samuel  Insull 


He  devised  the  scheme  so  as  to  appear  con- 
trolled by  government,  and  thus  stop  the 
growth  of  municipal  power  systems.  Then  he 
sent  his  lawyers  to  Springfield  to  set  up  the 
lumols  Commerce  Commission, 

All  the  government  energy  regulatory  bu- 
reaus collectively  can  be  likened  to  the  wiz- 
ened mountaineer  who  had  seven  huge 
strapping  sons.  The  mountaineer  boasted 
that  they  did  not  disobey  him.  "Of  course," 
be  added,  "I'm  right  careful  what  I  ask  them 
to  do." 

Energy  companies  are,  in  reality,  govern- 
ments. Primary  control  of  the  energy  In- 
dustry rests,  as  It  does  In  other  major  sec- 
tors, with  a  few  large  banks.  This  corporate 
government — "Corpocracy"  If  you  prefer — 
exercises  Its  control  through  the  three 
branches  of  corporate  government. 

One  Is  the  legislative  branch,  through 
which  the  bankers  vote  other  people's  stock. 

The  second  Is  the  money  branch,  through 
which  the  banks  extend  credit  and  hold 
the  mortgage. 

The  third — and  certainly  the  most  fas- 
cinating— Is  the  Interlock  branch.  The  big 
banks  maintain  large  stables  of  vice  presi- 
dents— Chase  Manhattan  has  298 — for  serv- 
ice on  the  boards  of  companies  In  which  they 
have  financial  Interests,  and  on  the  boards 
of  the  funds,  universities  and  foundations 
which  have  money  to  invest, 

A  second  tier  of  Interlocks  functions 
through  government  bureaus  such  as  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  which  last  year 
created  thirty  new  advisory  committees.  You 
could  hide  all  of  the  FPC  auditors  and  ac- 
countants among  its  official  Industry  ad- 
visers. Their  corporate  reports  become  gov- 
ernment writ  regarding,  for  example,  the 
natural  gas  shortage,  a  subject  about  which 
neither  the  FPC  nor  any  other  government 
bureau  has  independent  knowledge. 

The  third  tier  of  Interlocks  is  comprised 
of  the  men  who  come  Into  government  from 
energy  companies  and  their  law  firms  for 
the  full  tour,  four  or  five  years.  After  their 
tour  they  are  pastured  out  to  the  big  remuda 
of  energy  company  lobbyists,  who  constitute 
the  fourth  tier  of  Interlocks,  This  recycling 
of  commissioners  is  especially  characteristic 
of  the  FPC  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

I  mention  the  ICC  because  It  is  supposed 
to  regulate  conglomerates  such  as  the  Bur- 
lington Northern  and  the  Union  Pacific 
which,  although  often  thought  of  as  rail- 
roads, have  the  most  fabulous  coal  reserves 
of  all  corporations. 

And  so  it  goes. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  power  needs  of  this  country  and  what 
the  energy  corpocracy  wants. 

The  companies  want  development  of  the 
energy  sources  which  they  control.  Those 
are  the  fossil  fuels — oil,  gas  and  coal — and 
tiranium  for  their  nuclear  reactors.  They  are 
also  anxious  for  development  of  other  energy 
sources  subject  to  monopoly  control — oil 
shale  and  geothermal  steam.  These  com- 
panies raised  the  national  fuel  bill  by  about 
S6  bUllon  and  contributed  significantly  to 
the  energy  crisis  by  persuading  a  President, 
fourteen  years  ago,  to  turn  down  the  spigot 
of  cheap  Middle  East  oil,  through  the  Import 
quota  system.  The  same  companies  also  use 
their  vast  Influence  among  elected  officials 
to  channel  your  tax  dollars  into  programs 
which  will  facilitate  development  and  de- 
pletion of  the  energy  sources  they  control. 
In  support  of  their  goals,  the  energy  com- 
panies have  generated  a  corporate  advertis- 
ing program  which  Is  continuous,  costly  and 
pervasive. 

The  wants  of  the  energy  Industry  contrast 
with  the  public's  need  for  development  of 
alternative  power  sources  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  monopoly  control. 

These  alternate  sources  have  low  operating 
costs.  They  do  not  present  the  environmental 
hazards  endemic  to  coal,  oil  and  uranltmi. 
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The  alternate  sources  are  elemental:  the  sun, 
the  wUid,  water.  And  In  a  related  category 
Is  the  fastest-growing  energy  source  of  all — 
solid  waste — the  utilization  of  which  will 
enhance  the  environment. 

Energy  companies  generally  downgrade 
these  alternate  sources.  Solar  power  and  wind 
power  raise  the  specter  of  competition,  of 
customer  Independence.  So  does  hydropower. 
Insofar  as  It  Is  developed  at  Federal  projects 
subject  to  the  preference  clause,  under  which 
public  and  cooperative  power  systems  have 
first  call  on  the  power. 

Additional  hydropower  potential  Is  limited. 
But  hydro  could  constitute  an  important 
Increment  In  areas  such  as  the  Missouri 
Basin  through  Installation  of  additional 
generators  at  existing  main  stem  dams.  Un- 
fortunately, for  four  years  now  the  White 
House  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
stymied  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  work  on  this 
environmentally  Ideal  power  development. 

Wind  power  and  solid  waste  conversion 
still  suffer  from  disregard  by  too  many  sci- 
entists and  engineers.  But  solar  power  Is  at 
a  stage  where  substantial  research  funding 
wov.ld  mal<e  it  significant  within  five  years. 

The  energy  companies'  rush  to  strip  and 
burn  coal,  at  plants  with  only  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent  efficiency,  severely  impedes  devel- 
opment of  MHD — magnetohydrodynamlcs — 
the  direct  conversion  process  for  getting  ap- 
proximately twice  as  many  BTUs  per  ton  of 
coal  while  reducing  its  pollution  materially. 
We  are  far  behind  the  Russians,  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese  in  MHD  technology.  But 
Industry,  and  consequently  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, have  not  assigned  a  high  priority  to 
MHD. 

The  big  problem  in  developing  alternative, 
economical,  environmentally  attractive  and 
unmonopollzed  energy  sources  is  to  obtain 
recognition  for  them  in  the  Federal  budget, 
which  reflects  the  short  term  Interests  of  the 
energy  corpocracy.  The  needed  research 
would  be  marvelously  assisted  by  the  equi- 
valent of  the  cost  of  one  Trident  submarine, 
which  Is  about  $1.2  billion. 

A  rational  energy  system  would  Include  an 
Integrated  electrical  transmission  system, 
which  would  reduce  by  an  estimated  20  or 
25  per  cent  the  new  construction  of  plants 
needed  to  meet  electric  energy  needs.  Our 
present  transmission  system  can  be  com- 
pared with  an  interstate  highway  inter- 
spersed with  one-lane  gravel  roads.  An  inte- 
grated private  and  public  transmission  sys- 
tem would  permit  rapid  transfer  of  power 
where  needed,  depending  on  peak  loads  that 
vary  according  to  season,  time  zone  and  time 
of  day. 

A  rational  energy  system  would  provide  for 
public  development  of  energy  resources  on 
public  lands,  and  thus  reduce  monopoly  con- 
trol and  Its  adverse  effects  on  both  price  and 
supply. 

A  rational  energy  system  would  relnstltute 
rail  passenger  service  and  copy  or  even  Im- 
prove upon  the  Japanese  regarding  pollution 
emission  control  systems. 

A  rational  energy  system  would  apply  the 
common  carrier  concept  to  all  energy  trans- 
mission systems. 

And  a  rational  energy  system  would  pro- 
vide the  public  with  as  much  talent  and 
Information,  before  regulatory  commissions 
and  courts,  as  the  companies  buy  and  bill 
us  for. 

But  these  proposals  are  strongly  opposed 
by  the  energy  companies,  which  means  that 
they  will  not  be  permitted  In  the  near  future. 

Given  corpocracy's  entrenchment,  and  pub- 
lic lassitude,  we  are  In  for  years  of  higher 
prices,  less  fuel,  more  Inconvenience,  greater 
pollution  and  growing  alienation  of  American 
citizens  who  dimly  but  surely  perceive  the 
paralysis  that  grips  the  public  government. 
Economic  power  In  the  energy  sector  Is  now 
becoming  even  more  concentrated  as  the 
Independent  gasoline  and  oU  distributors, 
unable  to  obtain  supplies,  close  their  stations. 


A  growing  population,  concentrated  In  urban 
areas,  become  Increasingly  restive  as  the 
costs  of  essential  energy-i^lated  services  In- 
crease while  service  deteriorates.  The  market 
for  night  lights  and  night  sticks  will  In- 
crease— the  President's  budget  for  them  has 
already  been  augmented.  And  the  Middle 
East  will  become  even  more  explosive  as  we 
arm  and  advise  Iran  In  exchange  for  Its  oil. 

Wliat  the  energy  corpocracy  needs  Is  The 
PHI.  As  recently  as  last  month  the  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Gas  Association,  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute,  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum,  Edison  Electric  Institute  and  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  Jointly  declared 
against  restricting  the  growth  rate  of  energy 
use,  which  as  they  project  will  almost  triple 
energy  consumption  by  the  year  2000.  The 
Industry  leaders  foresee  a  doubling  of  rates 
and  prices  In  10  years.  Their  program  rests 
wholly  on  exploitation  of  the  fuels  which 
their  corporate  governments  have  monopo- 
lized. /  say  that  we  have  to  stop  these  market- 
mad  men  from  selling  such  a  disastrous 
policy. 

They  plead  for  deregulation  of  natural  gas, 
in  order  to  Increase  supplies.  Yet  theirs  are 
the  same  companies  whose  unregulated  oil 
enterprises  have  run  us  short  of  fuel.  Fur- 
thermore. Texaco  has  admitted.  In  a  current 
FPC  proceeding,  that  It  would  oppose  any  at- 
tempt by  the  commission  to  force  producers 
to  plow  back  Into  exploration  and  production 
any  part  of  new  higher  gas  prices  they  are 
seeking.  And  the  hand  of  the  regulator  Is  al- 
ready so  light  that  the  FPC  does  not  even 
publicize  the  handsome  return  on  equity  of 
the  gas  pipeline  companies. 

The  President  at  last  delivered  his  energy 
message  on  April  18,  Just  as  Congress  was 
recessing  for  Easter.  The  timing  was  no  sur- 
prise to  seasoned  Washington  observers.  Pro- 
nouncements contrary  to  public  Interest  are 
usually  made  when  Congress  and  the  press 
are  diverted.  Over  holiday,  corporate  govern- 
ment Is  as  busy  as  the  highway  patrol. 

Christmas  Eve  before  last  the  railroads 
tried  to  slip  through  an  "emergency"  rate 
Increase.  And  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  tried  to  quit  altogether  the  Job 
It  has  never  done  of  regulating  AT&T.  That 
was  too  much  for  the  public  to  forgive  even 
at  Christmas.  So  the  FCC  simply  waited  until 
last  Thanksgiving  to  give  Ma  Bell  what  she 
wanted. 

The  most  recent  Christmas-New  Year's 
holidays  featured  regal  pronouncements  of 
executive  privilege,  and  unskilled  surger>'  on 
the  statutes,  the  budget,  and  perhaps  the 
Constitution  Itself.  As  momentous  Issues  rise 
to  a  divided  Supreme  Court,  some  of  us  are 
more  grateful  than  you  know  for  the  medical 
technology  that  Implanted  a  Pacemaker  In 
the  heart  of  a  great  Justice, 

The  heavy  hand  of  the  energy  industry  is 
imprinted  on  every  page  of  the  President's 
energy  message.  Raise  prices.  Cut  taxes. 
Stretch  out  compliance  with  environmental 
standards.  Strip  that  prairie.  Burn  that  coal. 
Pipe  that  oil  to  the  coast.  Ease  regulation. 
Lease  out  all  energy  resources  on  public 
lands.  Triple  the  leases  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  Energy  prices  should  reflect 
their  true  costs,  he  said.  Yet  he  asked  for 
more  tax  relief  for  energy  companies,  and  did 
not  mention  rate,  structure. 

He  again  advocated,  and  deserves  credit 
for  urging,  that  local  officials  be  allowed  to 
use  money  from  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
mass  transit  purposes.  But  all  In  all.  It's  a 
"burn,  baby  burn"  message,  with  only  mild 
pleas  for  "voluntary"  conservation.  Turn  out 
the  lights.  Tune  up  the  car. 

One  of  the  most  crucially  important  prob- 
lems Involved  In  developing  energy  policy 
Is  obtaining  Independent  data,  including  In- 
formation which  companies  would  rather 
not  share  but  should  be  required  to  divulge 
because  of  the  public  service  nature  of  their 
business  and  Its  overriding  Importance  to 
the  Nation.  Neither  the  executive   nrr  leg- 


islative branch,  neither  the  Democrats  nor 
the  Republicans,  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  this  fundamental  proposition  of  obtain- 
ing the  facts  upon  which  Intelligent  policy 
can  be  based.  The  President's  approach,  in 
his  energy  message.  Is  to  say  that  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  "is  to  develop  capacity 
for  gathering  and  analysis  of  energy  data." 

Well,  the  director  of  Interior's  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  recently  transferred  to  the  Lone 
Star  Gas  Company.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
Conoco  man.  My  hunch  Is  that  Interior  will 
gather  and  analyze  energy  data  by  asking  the 
National  Petroleum  Council,  Its  most  pres- 
tigious. all-Industry  advisory  committee,  to 
put  out  another  report. 

The  President  barely  recognized  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources.  The 
budget  for  solar  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  a  mere  $12  million.  His  approach  to 
developing  magnetohydrodynamlcs — MHD — 
is  to  make  It  a  Joint  project  with  the  Rus- 
sians. They  have  a  pilot  MHD  plant  in  opera- 
tion and  we  haven't  even  begun  to  design 
one.  We're  not  even  going  to  work  with  the 
Russians  or  Chinese  on  solid  waste  conver- 
sion, hydro  or  wind  power. 

Perhaps  I  am  old-fashioned.  Maybe  there 
are  ways  to  develop  alternate,  economical 
and  environmentally  attractive  energy 
sources  in  this  era. 

We  could  lease  Litton  Industries  exclusive 
rights  to  the  sun. 

We  covild  organize  a  wind  division  of  ITT. 

We  could  send  another  team  to  the  moon, 
to  evaluate  Its  tug  on  the  tides  of  Passama- 
quoddy,  where  a  hydro  facility  should  have 
been  built  long  ago. 

And  a  public  relations  firm  could  be  hired 
to  propose  that  the  environment  and  the 
Image  be  enhanced  by  trai^sformlng  the 
Watergate  into  a  solid  waste  conversion 
plant. 

There  are  ways  In  which  individuals  who 
wish  to  can  help  limit  the  growth  sought  by 
the  energy  hucksters. 

I  don't  mean  riding  the  bike  or  the  bus. 
or  insulating  the  house,  and  turning  down 
the  heat,  although  such  practices  are  to  be 
commended. 

I  refer  to  participation  in  the  small  but 
growing  groups,  active  In  most  states  which, 
working  within  the  system,  seek  to  make  it 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  people.  One  of 
the  most  effective  groups  is  In  St.  Louis, 
thanks  in  good  measure  to  the  remarkable 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Slavin.  Their  interests  include 
revision  of  retail  rate  structure,  a  matter 
handled  by  State  commissions,  and  sponsor- 
ship of  consumer  counter-ads  on  TV  and 
radio. 

In  a  typical  retail  rate  structure,  electri- 
city used  to  produce  aluminum  for  bombers 
over  Cambodia  costs  one  third  as  much  as 
the  electricity  which  a  doctor  uses  for  pro- 
viding health  care.  The  Industrial  customers 
are  similarly  subsidized  by  the  low-Income 
family  who  lives  in  a  densely-settled  area 
where  cost  of  electric  service  is  low.  but  rates 
are  high.  State  commissions  are  concerned 
about  this  inequity.  But  they  need  testi- 
mony from  persons  who  will  counter  the 
arguments  of  the  batteries  of  company 
lawyers,  experts  and  kept  professors,  whore 
retainers  and  salaries  vou  pav  as  part  of  your 
utility  bill. 

State  commissloiis  also  need  to  hear  from 
those  who  object  to  free  advertising  by 
utilities.  Many  state  commissions  permit  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion  to  te  WTltten 
off  as  operating  costs  of  the  cost-plus  utili- 
ties. Those  companie?.  on  the  average,  spend 
three  and  a  half  times  as  much  on  advertis- 
ing and  sales  promotion  as  they  spend  on 
research  and  development.  (Commonwealth 
Edison,  I  am  pleased  to  rep>ort,  spends  slightly 
more  on  R&D  than  on  advertising  and  sales 
promotion.) 

Utility  R&D  is  an  allowed  operating  cost. 
In  fact,  sometimes  utilities  make  money  off 
R&D  by  getting  it  included  In  the  rate  bsse. 
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They  are  trying  to  obtain  tax  Incentives  for 
R&D  expenditures  as  well.  Yet  the  annual 
R&D  effort  of  the  Nation's  largest  industry, 
the  investor-owned  electric  utilities,  is  less 
than  the  amount  Exxon  spent  to  put  up  and 
merchandise  its  new  name. 

Then  there  is  the  lighting  project,  which 
could  use  the  services  of  pro  bono  oculists. 
Some  years  ago  a  group  of  electrical  equip- 
ment and  utility  salesmen  formed  the  Il- 
luminating Engineering  Society.  They  have 
by  now  Jacked  up  the  lighting  standards  In 
many  states  to  the  extent  that  schools,  li- 
braries, government  offices  and  other  build- 
ings use  much  more  electricity  for  lighting 
than  is  necessary. 

A  Georgia  Power  official  bragged  to  his  col- 
leagues that  the  lighting  standards  have  be- 
come sj  high  that  the  air  conditioner  had 
t3  run  year  round  to  keep  down  the  heat 
from  the  lights. 

If  you  want  to  help  replace  market-mad- 
ness with  common  sense  on  that  one,  write 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf  or  Ralph  Nader. 

Finally,  corpocracy  itself  needs  attention 
from  stockholders.  They  are  more  likely  than 
Is  government  to  make  constructive  changes 
in  corporate  affairs  during  the  next  few 
years. 

The  Job  of  affecting  corporate  policy  is 
Indeed  awesome.  The  agenda  and  candidates 
considered  at  an  annual  stockholders'  meet- 
ing are  determined  well  in  advance,  by  cor- 
porate management.  Great  effort  and  consid- 
erable expense,  months  prior  to  the  meeting, 
are  required  to  obtain  consideration  of  the 
most  modest  proposals  that  have  not  been 
offered  by  management.  If  the  attempt  to 
get  on  the  ballot  is  successful,  identification 
of  the  voting  stockholders  and  timely  com- 
munication with  them  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible. The  big  voters,  usually  the  banks  and 
other  Institutional  investors,  often  hide  their 
identity  behind  multiple  "street  names"  or 
"nominees." 

You,  as  I,  have  probably  received  proxies 
from  companies  which  will  not  even  permit 
you  to  cast  a  negative  vote  against  manage- 
ment's single  slate.  You  vote  "da"  or  with- 
hold your  vote.  The  corporate  election  proc- 
ess In  America  today  Is  as  rigged  as  elections 
are  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  outcome  as  pre- 
dictable, and  the  accompanying  propaganda 
as  self-serving. 

But  that  is  the  structure  with  which  we 
must  deal,  in  attempting,  to  ameliorate  the 
undesirable  social  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  explosive  energy  growth.  In  the 
energy  busmess  the  structure  Is  the  policy. 
Changing  that  structure  Involves  an  ex- 
traordinary Investment  of  time  and  energy  by 
thousands  of  mdlvlduals  who  decide  to  be- 
come active  public  citizens.  Your  participa- 
tion In  this  Congress  suggests  that  you  have 
assumed  or  may  now  be  ready  to  assume 
more  individual  responsibility  in  this  area. 
It  Is  that  kind  of  an  Investment,  costly  In 
both  social  and  economic  terms  to  each  pub- 
lic citizen,  which  is  required  to  relate  energy 
policy  to  public  needs,  rather  than  profligate 
goals  of  corpocracy. 


THE    EDITORIAL    SUPPORT    FOR    A 
NUCLEAR  POWER  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  ■while  the 
editor  of  a  professional  society's  journal 
does  not  speak  for  the  society's  member- 
ship, he  or  she  is  seldom  out  in  left  field 
relative  to  the  membership. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  editorial  in  the 
May  issue  of  Chemical  Technology.  This 
is  a  pubhcation  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society,  which  has  a  membership  of 
110,000  chemists.  The  editor  is  Dr.  B.  J. 
Luberoff  of  New  Jersey. 

The  editorial  strongly  urges  its  read- 
ers to  give  their  attention  to  the  Nuclear 
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Power  Moratorium  Act  of  1973,  S.  1217; 
this  brief  bill  and  my  introductory  re- 
marks appear  in  the  Record  on  March 
14,  pages  7741-7742. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Please 
Read  This"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  Chemtech,  "The  Industrial  Chymist," 

May  19731 

Read  This,  .  .  .  Plbiase 

(By  B.  J.  Luberoff) 

This  is  the  shortest  Chymist  ever  because 
it's  painful  to  write  and  will  be  painful  to 
read.  Its  thesis  is  simple.  It  goes  like  this: 

For  years  I've  accepted  nuclear  energy  as 
a  splendid  example  of  what  we  technologists 
can  do.  Now,  quite  suddenly,  it  scares  the 
hell  out  of  me ! 

Several  weeks  ago,  an  outfit  called  KEEP — 
Keys  to  Education  in  Environmental  Protec- 
tion— sponsored  a  debate  In  my  neighbor- 
hood. I  went.  I  expected  to  find  a  bunch  of 
little  old  ladies  in  tennis  shoes — democracy 
In  action.  Instead,  I  found  two  Informed  ad- 
vocates addressing  well  over  a  hundred  con- 
cerned citizens.  (This,  in  a  town  of  25,000.) 
The  speaker  from  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute was  most  assuring  in  a  polished, 
fatherly  way.  The  other  speaker  was  Larry 
Bogart.  who's  made  a  "career"  of  this  sort 
of  thing  since  retiring  from  the  CPI  (2). 
He  proved  to  be  a  fantastic  storehouse  of 
knowledge  not  only  about  the  technology  of 
nuclear  power,  but  also  Its  politics,  econom- 
ics, and  sociology.  A  lot  of  the  concerns  he 
expressed  we  can  handle; 

( 1)  We  can  shield  against  as  much  steady- 
state  radioactive  leakage  as  we  want. 

(2)  We  can  keep  steady-state  thermal  pol- 
lution as  low  as  we  want. 

(3)  We  can  build  as  much  redundancy 
into  safety  as  we  want. 

These  are  all  normal  cost /benefit  continua. 
We  can  plot  them,  optimize  them,  put  in 
sound  safety  factors,  and  all  the  rest. 

■What  he  told  me  that  I  didn't  know — or 
never  had  the  guts  to  face — is  that  super- 
Imposed  on  these  quite  normal  mathematical 
functions  are  two  that  are  anything  but 
normal : 

First,  any  event  that  could  disperse  a  nu- 
clear reactor  core  has  a  damage  potential 
beyond  any  other  event  that  I  can  imagine. 

Second,  the  hazard  of  fission  products  per- 
sists for  a  time  that  is  longer  than  any  I  can 
conceive. 

These  two  concepts  take  nuclear  power 
right  out  of  the  hands  of  technologists  and 
put  them  in  the  sociopolitical  sphere.  The 
sad  thing  Is  that  members  of  that  sphere 
don't  fully  appreciate  the  responsibility  tech- 
nology has  presented  to  them.  Will  you — 
people  who  appreciate  technology — but  also 
people — please  help  them. 

Now,  lest  you  think  that  your  editor  has 
become  a  garden  variety  eco-nut,  let  me 
document  brlefiy. 

Speaking  on  CBS-TV  on  August  10,  1970, 
Dr.  Edward  Teller  said  in  part :  "You  can  put 
it  In  this,  perhaps  inappropriate,  mathema- 
tical form.  The  probability  that  something 
will  go  seriously  wrong  is  real.  But  the  dam- 
age that  would  be  caused  if  it  went  wTong  is 
Infinit*.  So  you  have  the  peculiar  problem 
of  multiplying  zero  by  inflnity"(l) 

Nuclear  waste  that  must  be  stored  consists 
among  other  things  of  Sr*',  whose  half-life 
Is  28  years;  Cs'^,  whose  half-life  is  30  years; 
and  Pu"*,  half  of  which  will  still  be  around 
24,360  years  from  now.  To  put  that  last  num- 
ber in  perspective,  recall  that  th's  Is  only 
1973  A.D.  .  .  .  That's  some  legacy. (2) 

By  nature  we're  not  political  people,  but 
here,  I  think  we  must  be.  Senator  Mike 
Gravel  has  introduced  a  bill  to  place  a  fed- 


eral moratorium  on  construction  of  nuclear 
plants  (S1217).  It  deserves  your  attention. 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have  similar  bills 
pending  In  their  State  Houses;  Calif..  Conn., 
111.,  Ind.,  Mich..  Ore.,  and  Vt.  are  about  to 
see  such  bills,  and  Friends  of  the  Earth  is 
targeting  most  other  states.  Where  do  you 
live?  More  Important;  Where  will  your  chil- 
dren live?  And  their  children  on  whom  will 
be  visited  "...  the  Iniquities  of  the  fathers 
.  .  .  luito  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion .  .  .".(3) 

Lest  you  think  that  we  have  no  alternate 
to  nuclear  roulette,  turn  to  page  275  where 
you'll  meet  the  concept  of  the  energy  forest. 
It,  like  so  many  other  good  concepts.  Is  having 
difficulty  finding  support.  Since  WW  II  nu- 
clear power  has  received  something  like  200 
times  the  funding  of  all  other  energy  sources 
combined.  Should  that  continue? 

Sure,  we  have  a  crisis,  but  John  Kennedy 
long  ago  pointed  out  that  China's  venerable 
ideograph  for  "Crisis"  Is  made  up  of  two 
symbols;  One  is  "Danger";  the  other  "Op- 
portunity." 

REFERENCES 

( 1 )  If  a  numerical  approximation  of  Dr. 
Teller's  "Infinite"  Is  more  comforting,  one 
can  find  it  in  U.S.  AEC  document  740,  Wash., 
March  1957.  One  "case"  it  calculates  in- 
cludes; 

General  Restrictions.  3.800,000  persons. 

Agricultural  Restrictions,  150.000  sq.  mi. 

Evacuation,  460,000  persons,  760  sq.  mi., 
$2,300,000. 

Injury  Likely,  43.000  persons: 

Lethal  Exposure,  3.400  persons. 

This  case  has  a  tiny  probability  of  occur- 
rence— But  it  is  not  zero. 

(2)  New  York  Sunday  Times,  Z  31 '73. 

(3)  Exodus,  Chapter  20,  Verse  5. 


NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  U.S.  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE:  A  MAN  WITH  DI- 
RECTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  its  recent  selection  of  Edward  B.  Rust 
as  its  46th  president.  Mr.  Rust  is  the 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  Farm  Insurance  Co.  in  Bloom- 
ington,  m.  He  has  served  as  director  of 
the  chamber  for  6  years,  and  was  treas- 
urer for  the  past  year. 

More  important  than  his  credentials. 
i3  his  expressed  intention  to  improve  the 
credibility  of  business  and  the  image  cf 
business.  In  a  recent  statement,  he  has 
said: 

I  want  business  to  earn  the  confidence  of 
consumers,  and  the  way  to  do  that  Is  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  a  product  they  are  sat- 
isfied with.  Surveys  indicate  every  institution 
in  the  country — political,  labor,  business,  the 
church — is  In  a  downtrend  in  public  con- 
fidence. Business  isn't  alone  in  this.  I  will 
work  to  Improve  the  image  of  business  and 
to  close  that  credibility  gap. 

I  commend  the  chamber  for  its  out- 
standing choice,  and  express  the  hope 
that  under  Mr.  Rusts  leadership  we  will 
find  a  reaffirmation  of  the  importance  to 
businessmen  and  consumers  alike  of 
quality  in  goods  and  services,  integrity  in 
advertising,  packaging,  and  promotion, 
and  honesty  in  the  marketplace. 

I  look  forward  to  cooperating  with  Mr. 
Rust  and  the  chamber  in  working  for 
these  modest,  albeit,  ever  so  important 
ends.  For  if  we  encourage  and  promote — 

Free  and  informed  consumer  choice  in 
a  competitive  market. 

The  prevention  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
trade  practices, 
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Fair  advertising  promotion  and  sales 
practices, 

Adequate  product  information  and 
warnings. 

The  protection  of  consumer  legal 
rigiits. 

The  preservation  of  consumer  health 
and  safety,  and 

The  open  advocacy  of  responsible  con- 
sumer positions  in  the  context  of  gov- 
ernmental and  corporate  deliberations. 

If  we  can  do  that,  then  we  will  have 
laid  the  groundwork  for  separating  out 
those  very  few  firms  which  act  arrogantly 
and  without  regard  for  their  customers, 
from  the  overwhelming  majority  whose 
actions  are  responsible  and  worthy  but 
whose  good  names  are  indelibly  tarnished 
by  the  callous  behavior  of  the  few. 


THE  COMEBACK  OF  WYOMING'S 
VANISHING  BIGHORNS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
Sunday's  May  27  edition  of  the  Etenver 
Post,  there  appeared  an  article  on  efforts 
by  my  State  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  article,  written  by  Zeke  Scher.  is 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  farsighted  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  William  Crump, 
a  game  supervisor  for  the  Wyoming 
Game  and  Fish  Department,  and  the 
State  department,  to  not  only  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  species  of  wildlife,  but  also 
the  enhancement  of  its  numbers. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  article,  only 
some  300  bighorns  were  barely  scratch- 
ing out  an  existence  on  their  ancestral 
range  in  1954  when  Bill  Crump  decided 
something  had  to  be  done.  Today,  there 
are  more  than  1.000  bighorn  sheep  in 
Wyoming,  entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Bill  Crump,  the  Wyoming  Game  and 
Fish  Department,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

The  Comeback  of  Wyoming's  V.\nishing 

Bighorns 

(By  Zeke  Scher i 

In  the  Whiskey  Mountain  area  of  north- 
western Wyoming,  the  late  spring  sun  Is 
drawing  grass  from  the  sandy  soil,  luring 
down  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep  that 
have  spent  the  long  winter  on  windswept 
ridges. 

Ewes  and  Iambs  lead  the  march  from  the 
rims  $,o  the  fresh  mountain  bunch  grasses. 
The  boys — those  majestic,  massively  homed 
rams — remain  together  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions. At  this  time  of  the  year  all  these  wild 
sheep  look  downright  scruffy  as  they  shed 
their  long,  coarse  bleached-whlte  coats. 

The  bighorns  are  shy.  wild  and  relatively 
rare  in  the  West.  Or  are  they?  I  wondered 
about  that  on  this  visit  to  the  Wind  River 
Mountains  south  of  Dubois.  As  I  drove  down 
a  single-lane  dirt  road,  there  were  bighorns 
to  the  left  of  me,  to  the  right  of  me  and 
right  there  In  front  of  me. 

No  less  than  two  dozen  bighorn  ewes  and 
lambs  calmly  foraged,  moving  away  ever  so 
slowly  upon  my  approach.  The  rarest  sight 
of  all  was  a  yearling  with  a  magpie  perched 
on  its  rump — in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

How  could  this  be?  This  was  no  zoo.  This 
was  In  Wyoming's  remote  high  country  Just 
east  of  the  Continental   Divide. 


Bill  Crump,  termed  this  fascinating  scene 
"proof  of  the  success  of  a  15-year  program." 
The  bighorns  around  me  were  only  an  ad- 
vance contingent  of  nearly  1,000  thriving 
upon  the  4-by-15-mlle  Whiskey  Basin  Big 
Game  Winter  Range.  They  are  the  biggest 
herd  of  bighorns  In  America  and  a  primary 
source  of  seed  stock  for  restocking  ancestral 
ranges  in  Wyoming. 

It  certainly  wasn't  always  like  this.  WUllam 
I.  (Bill)  Crtimp  of  Lander,  Wyo.,  can  vouch 
for  that.  At  48  he's  District  6  game  division 
supervisor  for  the  Wyoming  Game  &  Fish 
Department.  When  he  came  to  the  area  In 
1954  as  an  associate  biologist,  five  years  after 
graduation  from  Colorado  State  University, 
Crump  found  some  300  bighorns  literally 
scratching  out  an  existence  on  the  ancestral 
range. 

(No  one  knows  how  long  bighorns  had 
occupied  the  area,  but  Indian  plctographs 
identified  them  and  archaeologists  discovered 
Indian  trap  sites  and  tools  made  from  their 
horns. ) 

Whiskey  Mountain  traces  its  name  to  more 
recent  history.  In  the  summer  of  1931  a 
major  forest  fire  swept  the  slopes.  It  was 
started,  so  the  story  goes,  when  a  bootleg- 
ger's mountalntop  distillery  blew  up.  The 
fire  was  hard  on  the  booze  merchants  but 
in  the  long  run  it  was  great  for  the  wildlife. 
A  heavy  timber  stand  was  cleared  out  and 
eventually  replaced  by  forage  and  space  for 
wildlife.  Estimates  at  that  time  put  no  more 
than  150  bighorns  In  the  Whiskey  Moun- 
tain area.  They  occupy  three  principal  sites — 
Sheep  Ridge,  along  Jakeys  Fork  Creek;  BLM 
Ridge  on  Whiskey  Mountain,  and  Torrey  Rim 
above  Torrey  Creek. 

In  1956  Crump  began  a  detailed  study  of 
the  bighorns.  He  found  a  low  survival  rate  for 
lambs  and  there  were  only  10  lambs  per  100 
ewes.  What  was  the  problem? 

Most  of  the  bighorns  were  using  one  rim 
of  Jakeys  Canyon  where  the  forage  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  Other  wUdllfe,  horses  and 
domestic  livestock  were  getting  the  grass. 

During  the  winter  of  1955-56,  several  big- 
horns were  captured  and  taken  to  a  60-acre 
pasture  In  the  Sybllle  Game  &  Fish  Expert - 
menUl  Unit  in  southeastern  Wyoming's  Al- 
bany County.  The  elevation  was  6,500  feet 
compared  to  the  mountain  range  of  from 
7,500  to  more  than  11,000  feet. 

With  excellent  feed  conditions  for  the 
transplanted  animals,  the  results  were  pre- 
dictable. Ewes  showed  a  high  birth  rate 
and  their  lambs  thrived,  averaging  79  pounds 
at  one  year  compared  to  53  for  yearlings  from 
Dubois.  Another  striking  difference  was  horn 
development  of  ram  lambs:  Two  at  Sybllle 
had  lengths  of  6.5  Inches  and  8  Inches:  three 
at  Dubois  averaged  2.5   Inches. 

Since  the  Whiskey  Mountain  area  had 
plentiful  summer  forage,  the  bighorn  herd 
obviously  was  being  restricted  in  numbers 
by  insufficient  winter  range. 

Crump's  conclusion  was  that  this  ancient 
home  of  the  bighorns  should  be  managed  for 
their  benefit  by  restricting  the  number  of 
competitive  game  species— principally  elk— 
and  fencing  out  domestic  livestock.  He  sug- 
gested increasing  the  food  supply  by  pur- 
chasing private  land  adjoining  the  critical 
winter  range. 

Crump  also  warned  that  the  heavy  con- 
centration of  bighorns  in  the  Jakeys  Fork 
and  Torrey  Creek  drainages  posed  a  serious 
danger  to  the  animals.  Similar  situations  in 
Colorado  during  the  early  1950s  resulted  In 
rapid  transmission  of  diseases  and  a  die -off 
of  up  to  95  per  cent  of  an  entire  herd. 

Game  Department  officials  reacted  favor- 
ably to  Crump's  report  In  1954  a  1.668-acre 
tract  in  Whiskey  Basin  had  been  purchased 
primarily  for  elk  from  rancher  Max  Miller. 
In  1957  the  Department  added  1.166  acres 
know  as  Trail  Lake  Ranch  along  Torrey  Creek 
from  Charles  Beck,  another  Dubois  land- 
owner. This  doubled  the  size  of  state-owned 
land  set  aside  as  bighorn  habitat  adjacent  to 


Bureau   of   Land    Management    (BLM)    and 
U.S.  Forest  Service  holdings. 

Both  purchases  were  made  with  funds  from 
hunter  license  sales  and  taxes  on  hunters' 
purchases  of  arms  and  ammunition.  This 
program,  known  as  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration,  continues  to  contribute  main- 
tenance and  management  for  the  area.  Larry 
Sabatka  Is  the  Department  unit  manager  for 
Whiskey  Basin. 

Following  that,  a  series  of  trades  was  com- 
pleted in  which  land  in  lower  areas  of  lesser 
wildlife  value  was  exchanged  with  Les  Shoe- 
maker, a  dude  ranch  operator,  for  other  lands 
next  to  the  rim  areas  preferred  bv  the  big- 
horns. Fred  Fish  Sr.,  a  retired  Dubois  busi- 
nessman and  rancher,  voluntarily  relin- 
quished a  horse-use  permit  on  Forest  Service 
land  to  enhance  sheep  forage. 

Many  hours  of  persuasion  were  spent  In 
convincing  people  about  bighorn  needs. 
Progress  at  times  seemed  painfully  slow.  De- 
spite this,  the  bighorn  population  by  the 
mld-'60s  rose  to  600  and  a  ratio  of  25  to  35 
lambs  per  100  ewes  was  recorded.  Then  in 
1969,  In  the  face  of  growing  concern  over 
conser^•atlon,  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
drew  up  a  "cooperative  agreement  "  with  the 
Wyoming  Game  &  Pish  Department: 

Improve  the  habitat  and  forage  conditions 
so  the  area  may  support  "an  optimum  popu- 
tlon  of  bighorn  sheep." 

Maintain  the  area  in  public  ownership  "so 
that  the  public  may  fully  enjoy  this  out- 
standing herd  of  bighorn  sheep." 

The  BLM  agreed  to  prohibit  public  sale, 
mineral  entry  or  agricultural  use  of  lands 
occupied  by  the  bighorns.  Grazing  by  domes- 
tic livestock  would  be  limited  and,  if  neces- 
sary, eliminated. 

Wyoming  Game  Department  officials  would 
continue  to  control  wildlife  numbers  on  the 
newly  entitled  Whiskey  Mountain  Bighorn 
Sheep  Habitat — 8.674  acres  including  5.300 
under  federal  ownership — by  livetrapping 
and  hunting. 

Crump  feels  that  the  success  of  Wyoming's 
efforts  to  save  and  increase  the  bighorn — 
some  1.000  are  expected  to  roam  the  area 
after  lambing  ends  next  month— could  be 
duplicated  by  other  states.  He  encourages 
slmUar  programs.  Things  look  rosy  now. 
However.  Crump  says.  "Of  course  we're  sit- 
ting on  a  powder  keg  at  all  times. 

"We  must  maintain  the  proper  balance 
between  range  and  herd  numbers,"  Crump 
says.  "If  we  do.  they'll  thrive  and  properly 
distribute  themselves.  If  we  don't.  Mother 
Nature  will  do  it  for  us  with  a  disastrous 
die-off." 

At  one  time  biologists  thought  lungworm 
was  a  major  cause  of  bighorn  deaths.  Crump 
says  •%lmost  all  Wyoming  bighorns  have  lung 
worm  "but  we  don't  worry  about  It."  He 
explains  that  every  sheep  has  parasites  but 
they  don't  normally  bother  animals  with 
sufficient  range. 

The  Whiskey  Mountain  herd  is  being  kept 
at  a  proper  size  by  an  annual  hunting  sea- 
son for  rams  with  at  least  a  three-quarter- 
curl  horn,  which  Is  about  5  or  older,  and  ^ 
live-trapping  program. 

A  record  136  bighorns  were  trapped  this 
past  winter.  They  were  trucked  to  such 
places  as  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  near  Lov- 
ell  (39  of  them).  Laramie  Peak  north  of 
Wheatland,  Little  Popo  Agle  Canyon  near 
Lander  and  Bear  Creek  north  of  Dubois.  In 
recent  years  some  of  the  bighorns  have  been 
traded  for  other  game  to  Utah.  New  Mexico 
and  South  Dakota. 

Jim  Oudln,  game  warden  at  Dubois,  and 
Bill  Helms,  big  game  biologist  at  Lander,  are 
in  charge  of  the  trapping.  They  set  up  large 
nylon-net  traps  on  Sheep  Ridge  and  Torrey 
Rim  from  December  to  March,  enticing  the 
bighorns  In  with  alfalfa  bay  and  salt. 

They  select  the  transplants  by  hand,  wres- 
tling their  choice  into  their  four-wheel- 
drive  pickups  or  horse  trailers.  Wildlife  men 
can  be  intimidated,  too.  They  release  the  big 
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older  ranu.  Who  wants  to  tangle  with  an 
angry,  hardheaded  300-pound  roughhouser? 

In  a  typical  transplant  group  of  20,  there 
will  be  three  or  four  young  rams,  with  the 
rest  being  ewes  and  lambs.  Each  animal  Is 
given  shots  to  combat  Infection  aqd  then 
fitted  with  s  bright  yellow  plastic  neck- 
band to  Identify  It  as  a  Whiskey  Mountain 
graduate. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  lambing  will 
begin  and  Crump  expects  between  176  and 
200  youngsters  to  be  frolicking  about  the 
area.  (Mating  season — when  the  rams  butt 
beads — is  late  fall.) 

Statistics  spell  out  the  program's  success 
since  1956.  A  total  of  687  bighorns  have  been 
removed  and  transplanted  by  live-trapping. 
During  the  same  period  638  have  been  taken 
by  hunters. 

Despite  the  abundance  of  bighorns,  hunt- 
ers find  them  more  than  a  match.  During 
the  past  17  seasons,  Wyoming  has  Issued 
1.592  permits  In  this  area  with  a  hunter- 
success  of  about  40  per  cent.  Last  year  the 
116  permltees  came  up  with  54  bighorns. 

While  visiting  with  Crump  I  learned  that 
horrendous  Wyoming  wind  isn't  all  bad.  It 
makes  the  bighorn  habitat  possible  by  keep- 
ing parts  of  the  range  swept  clear  of  snow 
and  open  for  winter  foraging.  Sort  of  an  111 
wind  that  blows  good. 

If  other  groui>s  of  people,  land  managers 
and  landowners,  can  get  together  like  they 
have  here  maybe  bighorn  herds  will  multiply 
and  create  additional  Whiskey  Mountain 
success  stories. 


HELP  FOR  HANDICAPPED 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senator  Hart  in  introducing  a  package  of 
bills  designed  to  afford  our  handicapped 
citizens  an  equal  opportunity  to  the  high 
quality  of  life  that  this  country  holds  as 
a  promise  for  everyone.  The  three  bills 
deal  with  the  accessibility,  transporta- 
tion, and  employment  problems  that 
have  so  persistently  restricted  and  im- 
poverished the  lifestyles  of  our  handi- 
capped citizens. 

The  problems  of  accessibility  that 
confront  the  handicapped  have  been  of 
particular  concern  to  me.  I  find  it  shock- 
ing that  in  this  30th  century  the  handi- 
capped of  this  country  are  still  a  largely 
hidden  population,  cut  off  from  normal 
opportunities  of  education,  work,  rec- 
reation, and  the  most  basic  social  serv- 
ices because  of  man-made  architectural 
and  transportation  barriers.  In  the  92d 
Congress,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972 
incorporated  several  of  my  amendments 
which  made  the  removal  of  architec- 
tural and  transportation  barriers  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  act.  In  this  Congress 
I  have  introduced  S.  1105,  a  bill  that 
would  provide  tax  incentives  to  stim- 
ulate public  and  private  action  for  elimi- 
nating architectural  and  transportation 
barriers  from  our  society. 

The  accessibility  bill  which  Senator 
Hart  and  I  are  introducing  would  fur- 
ther combat  architectural  and  trans- 
portation barriers  by  insuring  that  build- 
ings and  facilities  financed  with  revenue 
sharing  funds  are  so  designed  and  con- 
structed as  to  be  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped. Cause  of  action  would  be  given 
to  the  appropriate  Secretary  or  to  a 
handicapped  individual  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  this  law  in  the  Federal 
Courts. 

Very  much  related  to  the  problem  of 


accessibility  is  the  question  of  the  exces- 
sive transportation  expenses  that  mobil- 
ity-limited individuals,  including  both 
the  handicapped  and  the  elderly,  must 
incur  as  they  strive  to  live  a  normal  life. 
Because  this  country's  public  trans- 
portation systems,  as  a  rule,  are  inacces- 
sible to  mobility-limited  individuals,  the 
handicapped  and  the  elderly  are  forced 
either  to  use  more  expensive  modes  of 
transportation — taxis,  limousiness,  spe- 
cial arrangements — or  stay  virtually  in- 
carcerated in  their  homes.  A  1969  study 
on  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
handicapped  found  that  33  percent  of 
the  mobility-limited  are  frustrated  in 
their  primary  activities  and  40  percent 
in  their  social  activities  because  of  their 
inability  to  use  low-cost  means  of  trans- 
portation. Also,  the  mobility-limited  in- 
dividual makes  50  percent  fewer  trips  per 
day  than  the  average  citizen.  When  he 
does  venture  out  to  see  the  doctor,  go  to 
work,  shop,  or  visit  a  friend,  he  takes  a 
taxi  14  percent  of  the  time  when  the 
average  citizen  makes  fewer  than  2  per- 
cent of  his  trips  by  taxi. 

Mobility  for  the  handicapE>ed  and  the 
elderly  could  improve  with  increased  ac- 
cessibility or  lower  cost  for  transporta- 
tion. Increasing  accessibility  is  realistic 
only  as  a  long-range  alternative,  for  the 
elimination  of  transportation  barriers 
would  require  extensive  renovation  of 
existing  facilities.  Such  a  remodeling 
program  would  be  limited  both  by  physi- 
cal constraints  and  by  financial  consid- 
erations. Until  such  a  time  when  the 
public  transportation  systems  in  this 
country  are  made  accessible,  the  handi- 
capped and  the  elderly  deserve  and  have 
a  right  to  enjoy  mobility  on  the  same 
terms  as  any  other  American  citizen. 

Senator  Hart  and  I,  therefore,  are  in- 
troducing a  tax  deduction  proposal  to 
alleviate  the  excessive  transportation 
costs  that  the  handicapped  and  elderly 
must  incur  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Unlike  a  number  of  bills  already 
before  this  Congress,  our  bill  would  pro- 
vide justified  relief  to  the  mobility  lim- 
ited for  all  excessive  transportation  costs 
rather  than  just  work-related  trans- 
portation expenses.  The  lack  of  appro- 
priate transportation  frustrates  the  at- 
tempts of  the  handicapped  and  elderly  to 
meet  their  needs  not  just  in  going  to  and 
from  work,  but  in  all  areas  of  life. 

Although  accessibility  and  mobility  are 
keys  to  getting  the  handicapped  into  the 
mainstream  of  living,  even  more  impwrt- 
ant  is  employment.  Unfortunately  unem- 
ployment is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception for  handicapped  individuals.  At 
present,  only  36  percent  of  the  national 
handicapped  population  aged  17  to  64  are 
members  of  the  labor  force.  This  means 
that  64  percent  are  unemployed,  com- 
pared with  29  percent  of  the  nonhandi- 
capped  population  of  the  same  age  group. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  handicapped  per- 
son is  not  able  to  perform  all  types  of 
jobs,  just  as  the  average  person  is  not 
able  to  perform  all  tj-pes  of  jobs.  How- 
ever, almost  all  handicapped  persons  can 
be  trained  in  some  area,  and,  if  hired, 
their  efficiency  attendance  record  and 
performance  of  duty  can  be  better  than 
their  nonhandicapped  counterparts.  Un- 
fortunately, the  handicapped  face  more 


than  architectural  and  transi>ortation 
barriers,  they  also  face  the  more  insidious 
man-made  barrier — prejudice. 

More  often  than  not,  the  handicapped 
job  applicant  never  gets  a  chance  to 
show  that  he  can  do  the  job,  because  the 
employer  is  persuaded  automatically  by 
a  number  of  mental  blocks  to  reject  hir- 
ing a  handicapped  person.  According  to 
Robert  Wurster,  assistant  director  of  the 
Illinois  Governor's  committee  on  Em- 
plosmient  of  the  Handicapped,  some  of 
those  mental  blocks,  none  of  them  legiti- 
mate, include:  disbelief  that  a  handicap- 
ped worker  can  measure  up  in  a  compet- 
itive office  or  shop;  fear  that  a  handi- 
capped worker  would  boost  insurance 
rates;  prejudice  that  physical  handicaps 
are  related  to  slower  mental  abilities; 
psychological  predisposition  to  avoid  the 
handicapped  so  as  not  to  be  reminded 
that  such  frailties  can  occur  to  every- 
one; and  suspicion  that  a  handicapped 
worker  would  disrupt  staff  morale  and 
make  coworkers  uncomfortable. 

Compounding  the  problems  of  prej- 
udice is  another  factor  which  is  very 
seldom  mentioned,  and  that  is  that  it 
sometimes  costs  more  to  arrange  a  job 
situation  so  that  a  handicapped  person 
can  be  fully  productive.  Machinerj',  bath- 
rooms, stairs,  furniture,  entrances,  exits, 
and  so  forth  must  sometimes  be  modified 
to  accommodate  a  handicapped  em- 
ployee. 

Recognizing  these  overwhelming  bar- 
riers to  employment  for  the  handicapped, 
Senator  Hart  and  I  are  introducing  a  tax 
incentive  plan  to  give  businesses  and  in- 
dustries a  tax  credit  for  50  percent  of 
qualified  wages  paid  the  first  year  and 
25  percent  the  second  year  to  handicap- 
ped workers.  One  bill  would  alsc  insure 
that  a  handicapped  worker  who  suffers 
a  subsequent  injury  on  the  job  would  re- 
ceive full  compensation  to  cover  the  re- 
sultant injury,  vnih.  the  employer  paying 
only  the  benefits  for  the  subsequent  in- 
jury. Our  bill  is  designed  to  take  the 
handicapped  applicant  over  initial  em- 
ployment hurdles  and  give  him  the  op- 
portunity, as  any  other  worker,  to  be 
judged  solely  according  to  his  ability  to 
do  the  job  at  hand. 

Through  the  years  I  have  consistently 
supported  all  congressional  efforts  to  pro- 
vide more  equitable  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped.  However,  I  have  somehow 
felt  that  this  country  has  never  faced 
squarely  the  problems  of  the  handicap- 
ped. For  too  long  we  have  dealt  with 
handicapped  people  as  afterthoughts, 
outcasts  of  society,  and  charity  ca5es  de- 
serving of  public  pity  or  dole  but  not  of 
equal  treatment  or  consideration.  I  quite 
agreed  when  Jack  Anderson  in  his  May 
5.  Washington  Post  column  urged  all  of 
us  to  call  attention  to  our  national  hypoc- 
risy and  to  advocate  a  more  forthright 
policy  for  the  handicapped.  It  is  time  we 
recognized  that  the  handicapped  suffer 
many  disadvantages  in  our  society,  the 
least  of  which  often  are  their  handicap- 
caps. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  this 
Nation  cannot  fulfill  its  promise  to  the 
handicapped  with  the  same  success  as  it 
has  to  the  nonhandicapped.  I  hope  that 
the  package  of  bills  which  Senator  Hart 
and  I  are  introducing  today  «,-ill  help  to 
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effect  a  change  in  public  attitude  and 
foster  a  policy  toward  the  handicapped 
that  is  both  fair  and  honest. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  very  significant  testimony 
given  recently  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Credit  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
by  Prof.  E.  Ray  McAlister  of  North 
Texas  State  University. 

For  the  past  10  years.  Professor  Mc- 
Alister has  been  engaged  in  extensive 
research  projects  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  legal  aspects  of  consumer 
credit  in  addition  to  teaching  courses 
in  consumer  and  commercial  credit 
management.  At  the  request  of  the  sub- 
committee. Professor  McAlister  testified 
about  some  of  the  results  of  a  research 
project  in  which  he  has  been  engaged 
for  the  past  18  months  with  regard  to 
the  types  of  billing  methods  used  by 
retailers  and  banks  in  assessing  finance 
charges  on  open-end  credit  plans. 

The  results  of  Professor  McAlister's 
study  are  important  because  they  relate 
directly  to  the  most  controversial  issues 
involved  in  the  legislation  which  is  pre- 
sently before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Credit,  namely  the  Fair  Credit 
Billine'  Acts— S.  914.  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  and  S.  1630.  sponsored  by 
Senator  Sparkman  and  me.  Those  issues 
deal  with  the  prohibition  of  certain 
types  of  billing  methods  in  section  167 
of  S.  914  and  the  prohibition  of  mini- 
mum finance  charges  in  section  168  of 
S.  914.  No  comparable  sections  are 
found  in  S.  1630. 

Until  Professor  McAlisters'  study  was 
undertaken,  all  discussions  about  the 
costs  and  use  patterns  of  the  various 
billing  methods  were  based  on  hypo- 
thetical examples,  theory,  and  pure  con- 
jecture. On  the  basis  that  empirical  data 
on  this  subject  was  needed.  Professor 
McAlister  decided  to  thoroughly 
examine  actual  account  histories  over 
an  extended  period  of  time.  He  then 
got  the  approval  of  a  major  retailer  to 
analyze  a  random  sample  of  its  accounts 
in  Texas  over  a  12-month  period. 

The  summary  statistics  from  Profes- 
sor Mc.AJister's  study  made  during  1972 
seem  to  indicate  a  pattern  of  credit 
account  usage  in  revolving  credit  which 
is  substantially  different  from  any  other 
types  of  consumer  indebtedness.  For  ex- 
ample, the  average  outstanding  monthly 
balance  on  the  retail  accounts  included 
in  this  study  was  $91.90;  for  one-half 
of  the  customers  their  average  balance 
amounted  to  $37.27 — the  median 
figure — or  less.  Professor  McAlister 
pointed  out  that  this  is  considerably 
smaller  than  is  frequently  imagined  as 
being  typical  of  revolving  account  in- 
debtedness. The  customers  in  this  study 
incurred  an  average  monthly  finance 
charge  of  SI. 24  or  $14.88  for  the  year. 
The  average  annual  percentage  rate  paid 
by  these  customers  amounted  to  11.64 
percent.  This  figure  is  based  on  all 
accounts,  including  those  which  In- 
curred no  charge  at  all.  If  the  calcula- 
tions are  confined  to  only  those  cus- 


tomers who  paid  a  finance  charge,  the 
average  rate  paid  was  15.65  percent. 

As  to  account  usage  the  study  showed 
that  approximately  26  percent  of  the 
customers  never  paid  a  Unance  charge 
during  the  12-month  period.  About  25 
percent  always  paid  a  finance  charge  2,nd 
about  50  percent  incurred  a  finance 
charge  part  of  the  time  and  in  other 
months  either  did  not  purchase,  or  if 
they  did,  paid  their  accounts  in  full  and 
thus  avoided  a  finance  charge.  Those 
customers  who  never  paid  a  finance 
charge  and  thus  received  the  so-called 
free  ride — 226  out  of  the  865 — owed  on 
the  average  a  monthly  balance  of  only 
$14.78.  In  totad,  these  customers  ac- 
counted for  only  about  4  percent  of  the 
total  balance  activity  on  all  of  the  ac- 
counts studied.  Thus  the  study  seems  to 
indicate  that  by  far  the  majoriy  of  the 
revenue  in  finance  charges  comes  from 
those  customers  who  use  their  accounts 
the  most.  As  noted  by  Professor  Mc- 
Alister, the  impact  of  the  "free  ride"  is 
substantially  less  than  generally  im- 
agined. 

The  study  goes  into  great  detail  about 
the  differences  in  dollar  amounts  of  fi- 
nance charges  among  the  six  types  of 
billing  methods.  The  statistics  disproved 
the  commonly  held  assumption  that  the 
choice  of  billing  method  produces  a  sub- 
stantial difference  in  finance  charges  to 
the  customers.  For  example,  the  previous 
balance  method  on  the  average  cost  $0.15 
a  month — $1.80  a  year — more  than  the 
adjusted  balance  method.  For  one-half 
the  customers,  the  previous  balance 
method  differed  in  cost  from  the  ad- 
justed balance  by  $0.06  a  month  or  less. 
Comparison  of  the  costs  of  the  other 
billing  methods  showed  similar  differ- 
ences of  a  de  minimus  nature. 

Professor  McAlister  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  that  whereas  differences  in 
dollar  costs  to  customers  resulting  from 
usage  of  varying  billing  methods  are  gen- 
erally rather  minimal,  the  differences  in 
total  annual  finance  charge  yield  for  a 
retailer  can  be  significant.  His  study  re- 
vealed a  difference  in  revenue,  for  exam- 
ple, between  the  previous  balance  method 
and  the  adjusted  balance  method  of  some 
12  percent.  For  the  legislator  faced  with 
the  task  of  setting  rate  ceilings  and  regu- 
lating other  aspects  of  credit  operations 
which  affect  rates,  the  difference  in  yield 
produced  by  various  billing  methods  is  a 
substantive  issue. 

Professor  McAlister's  conclusions  about 
billing  methods  based  on  his  study  of 
empirical  data  is  that  the  impact  of 
billing  method  on  cost  to  the  customer  is 
minimal,  and  that  the  consumer's  best 
interest  is  served  by  allowing  companies 
to  choose  whatever  method  is  most  ap- 
propriate for  them — considering  their 
costs  of  operation,  customer  needs  and 
desires,  and  so  forth.  Competition  should 
be  promoted  and  assured  and  consumers 
should  be  adequately  informed  as  to  the 
type  of  billing  method  in  use  by  the  re- 
tailer. 

The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  now  requires 
retailers  to  disclose  the  method  of  de- 
termining a  balance  for  finance  charge 
computation  purposes  on  each  monthly 
or  periodic  billing  statement.  Even  if  all 
retailers  and  banks  used  the  same  billing 


method,  as  some  people  advocate,  it  still 
would  not  be  possible  to  predict  in  ad- 
vance what  the  actual  cost  of  credit — in 
dollars  or  as  a  rate — would  be  on  revolv- 
ing accounts.  This  is  t>ecause  of  the  fact 
that  repayment  terms  differ  from  store 
to  store  and  because  the  actual  rate  of 
charge  paid  by  the  customer  is  largely  a 
result  of  his  individual  purchase  and  pay- 
ment patterns. 

As  to  the  use  of  a  minimum  finance 
charge  on  accounts,  the  study's  result 
showed  that  the  impact  on  cost  to  the 
individual  customer  from  use  of  the  50 
cent  minimum  is  in  most  instances 
practically  nothing.  Under  most  billing 
methods  use  of  the  minimum  charge 
amounts  to  a  difference  of  only  1  or  2 
cents  a  month.  Professor  McAlister  be- 
lieves that  the  possibility  of  incurring  a 
$0.50  charge  tends  to  encourage  custom- 
ers to  pay  in  full  their  balances  when 
they  are  very  small  thereby  saving  them 
some  finance  charges  they  might  other- 
wise incur. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  Professor  McAlis- 
ter's entire  prepared  testimony  given  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Credit  on 
May  24,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  by  E.  Ray  McAlister,  Ph.  D. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  Ray  McAlister.  Prof-;ssi>r  of 
Business  Administration  at  North  Texas 
State  University  In  Denton,  Texas.  I  appear 
here  today  at  the  request  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. I  have  been  asked  to  share  with  the 
Subcommittee  some  of  the  results  of  a  study 
on  which  I  have  been  working  off  and  on  for 
about  eighteen  months.  The  results  of  this 
study  may  be  of  Interest  in  regard  to  S.  914. 
spectflcally  Sections  167  and  168 

In  my  duties  as  F>rofessor  oi  Business  Ad- 
ministration. I  regularly  teach  upper-level 
courses  In  consumer  and  commercial  credit 
management.  As  a  result,  I  have  been  more 
or  less  continuously  Interested  In  updating 
my  expertise  in  economic  and  legal  matters 
pertaining  to  consumer  credit. 

My  Interest  In  consumer  credit  In  particu- 
lar dates  back  to  the  early  1960s  at  which 
time  I  was  working  on  a  doctoral  dissertation 
at  The  Ohio  State  University  pertaining  to 
state  and  federal  credit  legislation.  I  re- 
ceived my  degree  in  1963  and  since  that  time 
have  been  on  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness at  North  Texas. 

During  the  past  ten  years  or  so  I  have 
engaged  In  a  number  of  different  research 
projects  and  have  written  numerous  articles 
on  the  economic  and  legal  aspects  of  con- 
sumer credit.  I  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  sharing  the  results  of  my  studies  with 
legislative  committees  In  various  states.  As 
you  may  recall.  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  before  a  committee  on  which  some 
of  you  were  members  in  1967  when  the  Truth 
in  Lending  legislation  was  under  considera- 
tion. 

ORIGIN    AND    DESIGN    OF    THE    STUDY 

As  a  part  of  my  efforts  to  keep  up-to-date 
In  the  field  of  consumer  credit,  naturally  I 
was  aware  of  some  of  the  legal  developments 
concerning  the  particular  area  of  revolving 
credit.  As  you  know,  one  of  the  more  dis- 
cussed subjects  m  this  area  recently  has  been 
with  regard  to  the  t>'pe  of  bUllng  method 
employed  by  stores  and  banks  In  assessing 
finance  charges  on  open-end  credit  plans. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  In  all  of  the  debate 
In  this  area,  the  discussions  centered  entirely 
around  hypothetical  examples  of  how  one 
billing  method  compared  In  cost  to  another. 
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I  was  unaware  of  any  substantial  published 
materials  based  on  empirical  data.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  much  of  the  legislation  that  had 
been  proposed  and  in  some  Instances  en- 
acted Into  law,  while  no  doubt  well-maanlng 
in  Its  purpose,  was  based  on  a  total  absence 
of  any  objective  findings;  and.  Instead,  was 
designed  purely  on  the  basis  of  theoretical 
possibilities. 

Therefore,  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  actual  account  histories 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  would  pro- 
vide very  meaningful  data  from  which  to 
evaluate  legislative  proposals  and  enact- 
ments. 

Accordingly,  in  December,  1971.  I  made  a 
proposal  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company  in 
Chicago  that  a  random  sample  of  their  ac- 
counts In  Texas  be  selected  for  analysis  over 
a  twelve-month  period.  Recognizing  the 
value  of  such  a  study,  the  project  weis  ap- 
proved and  undertaken  that  same  month. 

SELECTION    OF    THE    SAMPLE 

It  was  decided  that  use  of  a  single  billing 
cycle  would  be  appropriate  since  customers 
were  assigned  to  cycles  In  a  completely  ran- 
dom manner  and  since  preparation  of  the 
computer  program  for  analysis  of  the  data 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  TTius.  the  sixth 
billing  cycle,  closing  on  the  12th  of  each 
month  and  containing  some  75,000  individ- 
ual accounts  throughout  the  sta'e,  was 
chosen  by  random  selection. 

Prom  a  list  of  active  accounts  as  of  Decem- 
ber 12.  1971,  having  previously  determined 
the  first  unit  of  the  sample  to  be  chosen  by 
use  of  a  tabie  of  random  numbers,  every 
fortieth  account  was  selected,  provided  that 
the  account  met  the  necessary  parameters. 
Those  accounts  excluded  from  the  sample 
studies  Included  any  with  the  following 
characteristics: 

(1)  Accounts  with  less  than  a  full  year's 
activity.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  ac- 
count have  actual  activity  (that  Is,  purchase 
or  payment)  during  each  of  the  twelve 
months  studied,  but  It  had  to  be  open  and 
subject  to  usage  by  a  resident  of  Texas. 

(2)  Accounts  of  customers  who  were  not 
residents  of  Texas. 

(3)  Accounts  which,  at  any  time  during 
the  twelve-month  period  of  study,  were  more 
than  one  month  delinquent  in  payment.  The 
decision  to  exclvide  "extreme  past  due"  ac- 
counts was  based  on  the  desire  to  know  what 
costs  and  rates  were  Involved  when  accounts 
were  paid  according  to  the  agreement  signed 
by  the  customer.  Otherwise,  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  evaluate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  terms  on  the  original  agreement 
as  they  affect  the  buyer. 

(4)  Employee  accounts  were  not  Included 
because  of  a  difference  In  the  area  of  finance 
charge  assessment. 

This  procedure  produced  account  histories 
for  a  twelve-month  period  for  a  total  of  865 
accounts  These  records  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  state — every  town  In  which  Sears  had 
a  "retail"  store  (although  some  towns  with 
"mail-order"  outlets  only  were  not  included) . 

Data  used  In  the  study  were  copied  by 
hand  from  original  records  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis.  All  transactions  on  the  account 
during  the  twelve  months  were  recorded,  In- 
cluding the  dates  Involved.  A  computer  pro- 
gram for  analysis  of  the  data  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Edward  DeSpaln  of  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  In  Dallas,  Texas. 

MAJOR  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  ANALYSIS 

As  Indicated  earlier,  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  study  was  to  obtain  actual  account 
history  data  for  use  In  evaluating  revolving 
account  usage  rather  than  to  rely  entirely 
on  hypothetical  examples.  Of  primary  con- 
cern were  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  amount  of  finance  charges  In 
dollars  and  cents  was  actually  Incurred  by 
the  customers  over  the  twelve-month  period? 

(2)  What  annual  percentage  rate  of  finance 
charge  was  actually  paid  over  this  time? 


(3)  What  was  the  actual  yield  to  the  store 
over  the  12  months? 

(4)  How  often  were  finance  charges  In- 
curred? 

(5)  How  many  customers  did  not  incur 
finance  charges  at  all? 

(6)  What  was  the  typical  activity  on  the 
account — that  is,  size  of  balance,  number 
of  transactions  per  month,  average  amount 
of  each  purchase,  number  of  days  between 
purchase  date  and  billing  date,  number  of 
days  between  billing  date  and  payment  date, 
etc. 

(7)  What  effect  on  the  cost  of  the  account 
over  the  12  months  did  the  use  of  a  50c  min- 
imum monthly  charge  have? 

(8)  What  would  have  been  the  effect  on 
dollar  cost  and  annual  percentage  rate  paid 
If  the  monthly  rate  had  been  IT:  Instead  of 

1  >  2  '7c  ? 

(9)  What  would  have  been  the  dollar  fi- 
nance charges  incurred  under  five  other  bill- 
ing methods?  (Other  methods  simulated 
were:  Adjusted  Balance,  Ending  Balance, 
Average  Dally  Balance  Including  Debits, 
Average  Daily  Balance  Excluding  Debits,  and 
True  Actuarial  Average  Dally  Balance.) 

(10)  What  would  have  been  the  annual 
percentage  rate  paid  under  these  other  bill- 
ing methods? 

(11)  What  would  have  been  the  impact  on 
the  revenue  or  yield  of  the  store  from  the 
use  of  other  billing  methods? 

TERMS   OF  THE   REVOLVING   ACCOUNT   AGREEMENT 
STUDIED 

Before  analyzing  the  results  of  account 
usage,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  understand- 
ing of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  under 
which  the  accounts  were  actually  used.  Per- 
tinent terms  in  effect  on  the  accounts  studied 
were  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Finance  charges  were  assessed  at  a 
monthly  percentage  rate  of  I'i  f^r  on  the  part 
of  the  tnipaid  balance  between  $33.33  and 
$500;  l*";  on  that  part  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance in  excess  of  $500:  on  unpaid  balances  of 
$1  to  $33.33,  a  minimum  charge  of  $0.50  was 
assessed. 

(2)  Finance  charges  actually  were  assessed 
in  accordance  with  the  "Previous  Balance" 
method.  That  is.  the  finance  charge  was 
based  on  the  balance  owed  on  last  month's 
billing  statement  (current  month's  begin- 
ning balance!  without  deducting  payments 
or  credits  made  on  that  balance  subsequent 
to  receipt  of  the  statement  and  before  add- 
ing current  month's  purchases. 

(3)  No  finance  charge  was  assessed  if  the 
customer  paid  his  previous  month's  balance 
within  25  days  of  his  billing  date. 

(4)  The  account  agreement  called  for 
monthly  payments  of  at  least  $10  to  be  made 
within  25  days  of  billing  date. 

A  copy  of  the  Sears  Revolving  Charge 
Agreement  used  li.  the  state  of  Texas  at  the 
time  of  the  study  Is  illustrated  below. 


Sears  Revolving  Charge  Account  and 
Security  Agreement 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

In  consideration  of  your  selling  merchan- 
dise and  services  for  personal,  family  or 
household  purpo.'?es  to  me  on  my  Sears  Re- 
volving Charge  Account  I  agree  to  the  follow- 
ing regarding  all  purchases  made  by  me  or 
on  my  Sears  Revolving  Charge  Ac  ount  iden- 
tification. 

1.  I  have  the  privilege  of  a  Charge  Account, 
In  which  case  I  will  pay  the  full  amount  of 
all  purchases  within  30  days  from  the  date  of 
each  bluing  statement. 

2.  If  I  do  not  pay  the  full  amount  for  all 
purchases  within  30  days  from  the  date  of 
each  bluing  statement,  the  following  terms 
shall  be  In  effect : 

(A)  I  will  pay  the  Deferred  Payment  Price 
for  each  Item  purchased  consisting  of: 

( 1 )  The  cash  sale  price,  and 

(2)  A  finance  charge,  which  will  be  the 
greater  of  a  minimum  charge  of  50c  (applied 


to  previous  balances  of  $1  00  through  $33.00) ; 
or  an  amount  determined  by  applying  a  pe- 
riodic rate  of  1.5 'i  per  month  (annual  per- 
centage rate  of  18 ',c)  to  the  first  $500.00  of 
"previous  balance"  and  a  periodic  rate  of  1% 
per  month  (annual  percentage  rate  of  12' ;  ) 
to  any  part  of  the  "previous  balance"  In  ex- 
cess of  $500.00.  Finance  charge  is  based  upon 
account  activity  during  the  billing  period 
preceding  the  current  billing  period,  and  Is 
computed  upon  the  "previous  balance"  (  'new 
balance"  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding billing  period)  before  deducting  pay- 
ments and  credits  or  adding  purchases  made 
during  the  current  billing  period. 

(B)  I  will  pay  for  all  purchases  In  monthly 
Installments  which  will  be  computed  accord- 
ing to  the  following  schedule. 
If  the  new  balance  Is : 

The  scheduled 
monthly  payment 

$.01   to  $10.00 .^ Balance 

$10.01  to  $200.00 f.. $10 

$200.01  to  $250.00 15 

$250.01  to  $300.00 20 

$300.01  to  $350.00 25 

$350.01  to  $400.00 30 

$400.01  to  $450.00 35 

$450.01  to  $500.00 40 

Over  $500.00 1   10  of  new  balance 

I  will  pay  each  monthly  Installment  com- 
puted according  to  the  schedule  as  stated 
above  upon  receipt  of  each  statement.  If  I 
fall  to  pay  any  Installment  In  full  when  due, 
you  may.  at  your  option,  take  back  the  mer- 
chandise or  affirm  the  sale  and  hold  me 
liable  for  the  full  balance  on  my  account 
which  shall  be  immediately  due.  Ownership 
of  the  merchandise  purchased  on  this  ac- 
count shall  remain  in  Sears  until  I  have 
paid  the  purchase  price  in  full.  My  install- 
ment payments  shall  be  applied  as  follows: 
in  the  case  of  items  purchased  on  different 
dates,  the  first  purchased  shall  be  deemed 
first  paid  for;  in  the  case  of  items  purchased 
on  the  same  date,  the  lowest  priced  shall  be 
deemed  first  paid  for.  I  have  risk  of  loss  or 
damage  to  merchandise. 

iC)  You  are  to  send  me  a  statement  each 
month  which  will  show  my  previous  balance 
(last  month's  new  balance),  new  balance, 
sclieduled  payment.  Finance  Charge,  pur- 
chases, payments  and  credits,  and  the 
amount  of  my  monthly  installment  coming 
due. 

(D)  I  have  the  right  to  pay  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  my  account  in  advance. 

3.  You  are  authorized  to  investigate  my 
credit  record  and  report  to  proper  persons 
and  bureaus  my  performance  of  this  agree- 
ment. 
.  I  understand  that  my  Finance  Charge  and 
other  credit  terms  will  be  based  on  my  State 
of  Residence.  If  I  change  my  State  of  Resi- 
dence, I  will  notify  you.  and  you  will  provide 
nie  with  a  new  agreement  containing  the 
Finance  Charge  and  other  credit  terms  ap- 
plicable to  my  new  State  of  Residence. 

Notice  to  buyer:  (1 )  Do  not  sign  this  con- 
tract before  you  read  it  or  if  it  contains 
blanks.  (2)  You  are  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
this  contract.  Keep  it  to  protect  your  legal 
rights.  ( 3 )  You  have  the  right  to  pay  in  ad- 
vance the  full  amount  due. 

SErrNITION   OF  TERMS 

There  are  numerous  types  of  billing  meth- 
ods used  for  calculating  finance  charges  on 
revolving  credit  accounts.  Because  the  termi- 
no'.osy  "sed  in  describing  the  various  meth- 
ods is  often  not  uniform,  it  is  necessary  to 
define  precisely  the  meanings  of  the  billing 
methods  as  used  In  this  study.  They  are  as 
follows- 

(1)  Previous  Balance.  Also  known  as  the 
'beginning  balance"  method,  finance  charges 
are  calculated  or.  the  basis  of  the  unpaid 
balance  shown  on  the  previous  month's  bill- 
ing statement  before  deducting  payments  or 
credits  made  subsequent  to  receipt  of  stale- 
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ment  and  before  adding  current  months 
purchases  Payments  msule  on  the  account 
are  applied  first  to  any  unpaid  finance 
charges  and  then  to  principal. 

(2)  Adjusted  Balance.  Finance  charges  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance shown  on  the  previous  month's  billing 
statement  less  payments  and  credits  made 
during  the  current  billing  period,  but  before 
adding  current  month's  purchases.  Date  of 
payment  or  credit  has  no  bearing  on  the 
amount  of  the  finance  charge  assessed.  Pay- 
ments are  applied  first  to  any  unpaid  finance 
charges  and  then  to  principal. 

(3)  Ending  Balance.  Finance  charges  are 
bassd  on  the  balance  owed  at  the  end  of  the 
current  billing  period,  including  all  pur- 
chases and  payments  or  credits  occurring  dur- 
ing the  current  month.  Finance  charges  are 
applied  first  to  any  unpaid  finance  charges 
and  then  to  principal. 

(4)  Average  Daily  Balance  Including 
Debits.  Finance  charges  are  based  on  the  "av- 
erage" unpaid  balance  during  the  billing 
cycle,  taking  Into  account  all  purchases,  pay- 
ments, and  credits  on  the  account  during  the 
period.  It  Is  calculated  by  taking  the  sum 
of  each  day's  unpaid  balance  and  dividing  by 
the  number  of  days  in  the  billing  period.  No 
finance  charge  is  Imposed,  however.  If  the  be- 
ginning balance  of  the  account  was  zero,  or  If 
the  total  of  payments  and  credits  on  the 
account  during  the  current  billing  period  Is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  beginning  bal- 
ance. Payments  are  applied  first  to  any 
unpaid  finance  charges  and  then  to  principal. 

(5)  Average  Daily  Balance  Excluding  Deb- 
its. Sometimes  referred  to  as  a  "modified" 
average  dally  balance,  this  method  provides 
for  calculation  of  finance  charges  on  the 
basis  of  an  "average"  dally' balance  which  Is 
computed  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  dally 
unpaid  balances — excluding  current  month's 
purchases  from  the  unpaid  balances — and  di- 
viding by  the  number  of  days  In  the  billing 
cycle.  Thus,  the  timing  of  the  payment  will 
affect  the  amount  of  finance  charge — that  is, 
the  earlier  payments  are  made  on  the  account 
the  lower  will  be  the  finance  charge.  Pay- 
ments are  applied  first  to  any  unpaid  finance 
charges  and  then  to  principal. 

(6)  True  Actuarial  Average  Dally  Balance. 
Under  this  method,  customers  will  Incur  fi- 
nance charges  in  any  month  in  which  there 
Is  purchase  activity  on  the  account,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  account  balance 
Is  zero  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  or 
whether  payments  and  credits  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  beginning  balance.  Finance  charges 
are  based  on  the  "average"  unpaid  balance 
during  the  billing  period.  Including  all  pur- 
chases, payments,  and  credits  on  the  account 
during  that  period.  It  Is  determined  by  tak- 
ing the  sum  of  each  day's  unpaid  balances 
and  dividing  by  the  number  of  days  In  the 
billing  cycle.  Payments  are  applied  first  to 
any  unpaid  finance  charges  and  then  to  prin- 
cipal. 

Under  all  billing  methods  used  in  this 
study  it  was  assumed  that  finance  charges 
were  Imposed  at  the  following  rates:  (1)  on 
that  part  of  the  unpaid  balance  between 
$33.33  and  $500.  IVaTf  per  month;  (2)  on 
that  part  of  the  unpaid  balance  in  excess  of 
$500,  1  %  per  month;  (3)  on  balances  be- 
tween $1  and  $33.33,  a  minimum  charge  of 
$0.50  was  Imposed. 

CHAKACTERISTICS     OF    ACCOUNT     USAGE 

Much  misunderstanding  often  exists  with 
regard  to  what  Is  typical  of  consumer  use  of 
revolving  credit  accounts.  Sometimes  there  Is 
a  tendency  to  think  of  revolving  credit  in 
much  the  way  that  one  visualizes  bank  loan 
credit  or  other  t3rpes  of  consumer  credit 
plans. 

Table  1  provides  some  summary  statistics 
from  actual  account  usage  which  would  seem 
to  Indicate  a  pattern  In  use  of  revolving 
credit  which  Is  substantially  different  from 
many  other  tjrpes  of  consumer  indebtedness. 


Size  of   balances 

The  average  outstanding  monthly  balance 
on  accounts  included  in  this  study  was 
$91.90;  for  one-half  of  the  customers  their 
average  balance  amounted  to  $37.27  (the 
median  figure)  or  less.  This  is  considerably 
smaller  than  Is  frequently  Imagined  as  be- 
ing typical  of  revolving  account  Indebted- 
ness; and  is  much  less  than  what  Is  tjrplcally 
owed  on  bank  charge  plans,  for  example.  The 
latter  Is  said  to  be  around  $235  according  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  largest  balance  maintained  by  any 
customer  in  this  study  was  $741.26;  only  lO^r 
of  the  accounts  had  average  balances  larger 
than  $267. 

Finance   charges    paid 

For  some  reason  not  entirely  evident,  con- 
sumers often  seem  to  feel  that  revolving 
credit  costs  them  more  than  other  types  of 
credit.  Perhaps  this  feeling  is  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  under  revolving  credit  plans  they 
receive  statements  every  month,  often  with 
a  finance  charge  thereon;  whereas  on  other 
types  of  credit  plans,  often  they  are  not 
made  aware  of  finance  charges  except  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  contract  Initially. 

As  can  be  observed  from  Table  1,  these 
customers  Incurred  an  average  monthly  fi- 
nance charge  of  $1.24  or  $14.88  for  the  year. 
One-half  of  the  accounts  Incurred  finance 
charges  of  $0.31  a  month  or  less  ($3.72  a 
year) . 

TABLE  1  -EMPIRICAL  DATA  CONCERNING  SEARS  REVOLV- 
ING CHARGE  ACCOUNT  USAGE  IN  TEXAS.  SELECTED 
SUMMARY  STATISTICS,  865  ACCOUNTS 


Item 


Mean  >      Median' 


Average  outstanding  monthly  balance...      S91.90  S37.  27 

Average  monthly  dollar  Tmance  charge, 

allaccounts' J1.24  ».31 

Average  monthly  dollar  finance  charge, 

based  only  on  those  accounts  actually 

paying  charges $1. 68  

Average    number    of    months    finance 

charge  incurred 5.16  3.0 

Average  annual  percentage  rate  paid, 

allaccounts '11.64  14.10 

Average  annual  percentage  rate  paid  by 

those  accounts  who  paid  a  finance 

charge .     .        15.65  

Average  number  of  sales  per  month,  per 

account .95  .67 

Average   dollar   volume   of  sales   per 

month,  per  account J19.85         $13.89 

Average  number  of  days  between  pur- 
chase date  and  billing  date 15.90  16.0 

Average  number  of  days  between  billing 

date  and  payment  date 14.77  15.09 

Number        Percent 

Accounts  who  always  paid  a  finance 

charge 213  24.6 

Accounts  who   never  paid  a   finance 

charge. 226  26.1 

Accounts  who   paid   a   finance   charge 

partof  the  time... 426  49.2 

>  An  arithmetic  average  of  monthly  averages  for  all  individual 
accounts. 

>  The  mid-point  in  a  series  of  data,  indicating  that  •<  of  the 
accounts  had  a  value  of  this  much  or  more  and  y^j  had  values  of 
this  much  or  less. 

3  Billing  method  actually  used  on  the  accounts  sampled  in  this 
study  was  the  previous  balance.  Finance  charges  were  on  the 
following  basis:  On  that  part  of  the  previous  balance  between 
{33.33  and  $500.  the  monthly  rate  of  charge  was  li^  percent, 
on  that  part  of  the  previous  balance  in  excess  of  {500,  the 
monthly  rate  was  1  percent  on  balances  from  $1  to  $33.33,  a 
finance  charge  of  $0  50  was  assessed. 

Source:  Data  taken  from  a  12-month  history  of  account 
records  chosen  at  random.  Sample  data  included  accounts  from 
all  parts  of  Texas. 

In  terms  of  an  Annual  Percentage  Rage, 
the  average  rate  paid  by  these  customers 
amounted  to  11.64%.  This  figure  Is  based  on 
all  accounts,  Including  those  which  incurred 
no  charge  at  all.  If  the  calculations  are  con- 
fined to  only  those  customers  who  paid  a 
finance  charge,  the  average  rate  paid  was 
15.66%. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  generally 
these  accounts  did  not  Incur  finance  charges 


every  month.  On  the  average,  a  charge  was 
Incurred  a  little  over  5  months  out  of  the 
year. 

Payment  and  purchase  patterns 
As  shown  In  Table  1,  the  average  account 

experienced  about  a  31  day  period  of  credit 

with  slightly  more  days  (15.90)  between  pur- 
chase date  and  billing  date  than  between 
billing  date  and  payment  date  (14.77).  On 
the  average,  there  was  approximately  one  pur- 
chase per  billing  period  and  total  volume 
averaged  around  $20  per  month. 

MAJOR    USAGE    PATTERNS 

Generally,  it  is  possible  to  recognize  three 
principal  patterns  of  account  usage.  First, 
there  are  those  customers  who  never  paid  a 
finance  charge  during  the  twelve-month  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  study.  Approximately  26% 
of  the  accounts  were  of  this  type.  Second,  are 
those  accounts  which  always  paid  a  finance 
charge — about  25%  of  the  total.  Third,  ac- 
counting for  about  50%  of  the  total,  are 
those  customers  who  incurred  a  finance 
charge  part  of  the  time;  but  m  other  months 
either  did  not  purchase,  or  If  they  did,  paid 
their  account  In  full  and  thus  avoided  a 
finance  charge  (see  Table  1) . 

An  Issue  frequently  arises  concerning  the 
Impact  of  the  so-called  "free  ride "  which 
allegedly  Is  obtained  by  those  customers  who 
pay  In  full  thereby  avoiding  finance  charges 
entirely.  Analysis  of  the  data  provided  by 
this  study  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  revenue  In  finance 
charges  comes  from  those  customers  who  use 
their  accounts  the  most. 

For  example,  those  customers  who  never 
paid  a  finance  charge  (226  out  of  the  866) 
owed  on  the  average  a  monthly  balance  of 
only  $14.78.  In  total,  these  customers  ac- 
counted for  only  about  4%  of  the  total  bal- 
ance activity  on  all  of  the  accounts  studied. 
Of  course,  these  customers  did  not  contribute 
any  to  the  finance  charge  revenue  of  the 
store;  and  to  that  extent,  they  did  enjoy  a 
"free  ride." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  customers  who 
always  paid  a  finance  charge  (213  out  of  the 
865)  owed  an  average  monthly  balance  of 
around  $240;  and.  In  total,  accounted  for 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  balance  activ- 
ity of  all  the  accounts.  This  group  Incurred 
an  average  monthly  finance  charge  of  about 
$3.56  (as  ccMnpared  to  $1.24  average  for  all 
accounts)  and  accounted  for  about  71%  of 
the  total  finance  charge  revenue  generated 
by  the  store. 

Those  customers  who  paid  a  finance  charge 
only  part  of  the  time  (426  out  of  the  865) 
accounted  for  approximately  31  %  of  the  total 
balance  activity  with  an  average  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  slightly  under  $59.  They  incurred  an 
average  monthly  finance  charge  of  about  $0.75 
and  accounted  for  approximately  29%  of  the 
total  finance  charge  revenue  of  the  store. 

Thus,  there  Is,  Indeed,  a  "free  ride"  en- 
Joyed  by  aome  customers;  but  those  same 
customers  actually  account  for  an  extremely 
small  portion  of  the  total  business  activity 
done  by  the  store.  A  majority  of  the  finance 
charge  revenue  Is  paid  by  those  customers 
who  account  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
total  purchase  activity.  Therefore,  It  would 
seem  that  the  impact  of  the  so-called  "free 
ride"  Is  substantially  less  than  generally 
imagined. 

IMPACT  OF  Bn.LINC  METHOD  ON  DOLLAR  COST  TO 
CUSTOMER 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  choice 
billing  method  produces  a  substantial  dif- 
ference In  dollar  amounts  of  finance  charges. 
As  Indicated  earlier,  however,  almost  all  evi- 
dence offered  as  to  such  differences  has  been 
based  on  theoretical  conjecture  of  various 
possibilities  rather  than  on  empirical  data. 
Part  of  the  problem,  of  course,  centers 
around  what  one  might  consider  to  be  "sub- 
stantial." 
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Accordingly,  one  of  the  main  objectives 
of  this  study  was  to  study  actual  account 
histories  over  a  period  of  time  in  order  to 
measure  empirically  the  Impact  of  various 
billing  methods  on  the  dollar  cost  of  credit 
to  the  customer. 

Analysis  of  actual  data  produced  the  fol- 
lowing monthly  average  dollar  finance 
charges  for  the  various  methods: 


Mean  Median 

Previous  balance $1.24  $0.31 

Adjusted  balance 1.09  .25 

Ending  balance 1.41  .62 

Average  daily  balance  Includ- 
ing debits 1.24  .30 

Average    daily    balance,    ex- 
cluding debits 1.18  .28 

True  actuarial  average  dally 

balance   1.47  .66 


Tables  2  and  3  and  Illustrate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  differences  in  dollar  finance 
charges  resulting  from  use  of  various  billing 
methods.  For  example,  the  Previous  Balance 
method  on  the  average  cost  $0.15  a  month 
($1.80  a  year)  more  than  the  Adjusted  Bal- 
ance. For  one-half  the  customers,  the  Pre- 
vious Balance  method  differed  In  cost  from 
the  Adjusted  Balance  by  $0.06  a  month  or  less 
(see  median.  Table  3) . 


TABLE  2 -DIFFERENCES  IN  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  DOLLAR  FINANCE  CHARGES.  6  BILLING 
METHODS.  865  ACCOUNTS 

I  (Based  on  mean  figures) 


Biiltne  method 


Previous    Adjusted 
balance      balance 


Average  Average  True 

daily  daily  actuarial 

balance  balance  average 

Ending    including  excluding  daily 

balance        debits  debit<^  balance 


TABLE  3.-DIFFERENCES  IN  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  DOLLAR  FINANCE  CHARGES, 
6  BILLING  METHODS,  865  ACCOUNTS 

(Based  on  mean  figuresi 


Average  Average  True 

aaily  daily  actuarial 

balance  balance  average 

Ending    including  excluding  daily 

balance        debits  debits  balance 


Billing  method 


Previous    Adjusted 
balance      balance 


Previous  balance JO.  15 

Adjusted  balance..  (JO.  15) 

Ending  balance .17  .32 

Average  daily  balance,  in- 
cluding debits. .00  .15 

Average  daily  balance,  ex- 
cluding debits (.06)  .09 

True  actuarial  average  daily 

balance .23  .38 


($0.17) 
(•32) 


(.17). 

(.23) 

.06 


JO.  00 
(.15) 
.17 


JO.  06 
(.09) 
.23 

.06 


(.06). 

.23 


(JO. 23) 
(.38) 
(.06) 

(.23) 

(.29) 


.29 


Previous  balance J0.06 

Adjusted  balance ($0.06) 

Ending  balance .31  .37 

Average  daily  balance,  in- 
cluding debits (.01)  .05 

Average  daily  balance,  ex- 
cluding debits. (.03)  .03 

True  actuarial  average  daily 

balance .35  .41 


Source:  Data  taken  from  a  12-monlh  account  history  of  records  from  865  accounts. 


($0.31) 
(.37) 


(32). 

(34) 

.04 
» 

—9- 


($0.01) 
(.05) 
.32 


(02). 

.36 


$0.03 
(.03) 
.34 

.02 


($0.35) 
(.41) 
(.04) 

(36) 

(.38) 


.38 


Source:  Data  taken  from  the  12-month  account  history  of  records  from  865  accounts. 


Further  analysis  of  the  data  In  Tables  2 
and  3  Indicate  that  the  Previous  Balance 
method  on  the  average  cost  no  more  than 
one  form  of  Average  DaUy  Balance  (Includ- 
ing Debits)  and  actually  was  less  expensive 
than  a  True  Actuarial  Average  DaUy  Bal- 
ance to  the  extent  of  $0.23  a  month.  Likewise, 
use  of  the  Ending  Balance  method  produced 
a  greater  cost  ($0.17  a  month  average)  to  the 
customer  than  did  use  of  the  Previous  Bal- 
ance method. 

One  other  method — Average  Dally  Balance 
Excluding  Debits — produced  a  smaller  fi- 
nance charge  than  Previous  Balance  by  an 
amount  equal  to  80.06  a  month  on  the 
average. 

DZTAILED    ANALYSIS    OF    MONTHLY    DIFFERENCES 
IN    DOLLAR    FINANCE    CHARGES 

Tables  4  through  7  provide  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  monthly  dollar  differences  In 
finance  charges  between  Previous  Balance 
and  other  billing  methods. 

TABLE  4.-DIFFERENCES  IN  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  DOLLAR 
FINANCE  CHARGES,  PREVIOUS  BALANCE  AS  COMPARED  TO 
ADJUSTED  BALANCE 


Amount  of  difference  1 


Number  of 
accounts 


Percent  of 
accounts 


-$0.11  to  $0.15. 
-$0.01  to  $0.10. 
0 

+$0.01  to  $0.10. 
+$0.11  to  $0.15. 
+$0.16  to  $0.25. 
+$0.26  to  $0.45. 

Total 


26 

163 

369 

222 

25 

12 

9 


3.006 

18.844 

42.  659 

25. 665 

2.890 

1.387 

1.040 


865 


100. 000 


Amount  of  difference  ■ 


Number  of 
accounts 


Percent  of 
aaounts 


0 

+$0.01  to  $0.10 
+$0.11  to  $0.15 
+$0.16  to  $0.25 
+$0i6  to  $0.50 
+$0.51  to  $0.75 
+$0.76  to  $1.00 
+$1.01  to  $1.86 

Total.... 


342 

39.5 

181 

20.9 

«1 

4,7 

112 

12.9 

125 

14.5 

46 

5.3 

14 

1.6 

4 

.5 

'  Where  the  amount  of  the  difference  is  a  negative  value,  pre- 
vious balance  is  less  than  ADB  including  debits.  Where  the 
difference  is  a  positive  value,  previous  balance  is  more  than 
ADB  including  debits. 

NOTES 

Mean  (average)  difference,  all  accounts,  0;  median  difference, 
all  accounts,  0. 

Mean  differetKe,  positive  values  only,  $0.06;  median  differ 
ence,  positive  values  only,  $0.04;  total  positive  values,  268  0 
30.98  percent  of  all  accounts. 

Mean  difference,  negative  values  only.  —$0.09;  media 
difference,  negative  values  only,  —$0.06;  total  negative  values 
228  or  26.36  percent  of  all  accounts. 

Item:  When  there  is  a  difference  other  than  0,  positive  values 
account  for  54  percent  of  the  differences;  negative  values  ac- 
count for  46  percent  of  the  differences. 

Source:  Data  taken  from  a  12-month  history  of  auount  records 
on  865  accounts  chosen  at  random. 


TABLE  6.— DIFFERENCES  IN  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  DOLLAR 
FINANCE  CHARGES,  PREVIOUS  BALANCE  AS  COMPARED 
TO  AVERAGE  DAILY  BALANCE,  EXCLUDING  DEBITS 


865 


99.9 


Amount  of  difference ' 


Number  of 
accounts 


Percent  of 
accounts 


1  When  the  amount  of  the  difference  is  a  positive  value,  this      

indicates  that  the  previous  balance  method  is  the  greater  of  the  2. 

Note:  Mean  (average)  difference,  $0.15;  median  difference,  ".inni.'in'i'n 

$0.04,  range  of  differences,  0  to  $1.86.  ttKVi !   Jn  12 

+JO.11  to  JO.lb 

Source:  Data  taken  from  a  12-month  history  of  account  records  +J0.16  to  J0.25 

on  865  accounts  chosen  at  random.  +  J0.26  to  J0.50 

+J0.51  to  J0.73 

TABLE   5.-DIFFERENCES   IN   AVERAGE   MONTHLY  DOLLAR  jp,3| 
FINANCE  CHARGES,   PREVIOUS   BALANCE  AS  COMPARED 
TO  AVERAGE  DAILY  BALANCE  INCLUDING  DEBITS 


358 

41.387 

326 

37. 688 

68 

7.861 

68 

7.861 

38 

4.393 

7 

.809 

865 


99.999 


Amount  of  difference  > 


Number  of 
accounts 


Percent  of 
accounts 


-J0.51  to  J0.59. 
-J0.26to  J0.50. 
-$0.16  to  $0.25. 


2 

0.231 

16 

1.850 

21 

2.428 

>  When  the  amount  of  the  difference  is  a  positive  value,  this  in- 
dicates that  the  previous  balance  method  is  the  greater  of  the 
two. 

Note:  Mean  (average)  difference.  $0.06;  median  difference, 
$0.02;  range  of  differences,  0  to  J0.73. 

Source:  Data  taken  from  a  12-month  history  of  account  rec- 
ords on  865  accounts  chosen  at  random. 


TABLE  7.-DIFFERENCES  IN  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  DOLLAR 
FINANCE  CHARGES,  PREVIOUS  BALANCE  AS  COMPARED 
TO  TRUE  ACTUARIAL  AVERAGE  DAILY  BALANCE 


Amount  of  difference  < 


Number  of        Percent  of 
accounts  accounts 


-J1.51  to  J3  27. 
-Jl.Ol  to  J1.50. 
-$0.76  to  $1.00. 
-$0.51  to  $0.75. 
-$0.26  to  $0.50. 
-$0.16  to  $0  25. 
-$0.11  to  $0.15. 
-$0.01  to  $0.10. 

0... . 

+$0.01  to  $0  05. 
+$0.06  to  $0.10. 
+$0.11  to  $0.15. 
+$0.16  to  $0.25. 
+$0.26  to  $0.36. 

Total 


2 

13 

26 

56 

204 

151 

83 

226 

11 

42 

33 

9 

6 

3 


0.231 

1.503 

3.006 

6.474 

23.584 

17.457 

9.595 

26. 127 

1.272 

4.855 

3.815 

1.040 

.694 

.347 


865 


100.000 


'  Where  the  amount  of  the  difference  is  a  negative  value, 
previous  balance  is  less  than  true  ADB.  Where  the  differer>ce 
is  a  positive  value,  previous  balance  is  greater  than  true  ADB. 

NOTES 

Mean  (average)  difference,  all  accounts.  -$0.23;  median 
difference,  all  accounts,  -$0.17. 

Mean  difference,  negative  values  only,  -$0.26;  median 
difference,  negative  values  only,  —$0.19;  total  negative  values, 
761  or  87.977  percent  of  all  accounts. 

Mean  difference,  positive  values  only,  +J0.07;  median 
difference,  positive  values  only,  +$0.06;  total  positive  values, 
93  or  10.751  percent  of  all  accounts. 

Source:  Data  taken  from  a  12-month  history  of  account 
records  on  865  accounts  chosen  at  random. 

Previous  balance  versus  adjusted  balance 
As  indicated  earlier,  the  average  difference 
In  cost  between  Previous  Balance  and  Ad- 
justed Balance  amounted  to  a  relatively  mod- 
est $0.15  a  month  or  less  than  $2  a  year. 
For  some  customers,  of  course,  the  difference 
would  be  either  more  or  less  than  that  aver- 
age difference. 

As  Indicated  by  the  data  shown  In  Table 
4,  differences  between  i;hese  two  billing  meth- 
ods actually  ranged  from  zero  to  $1.86  a 
month.  For  almost  40 ^^  of  the  accounts  there 
was  absolutely  no  difference  In  cost.  For  one- 
half  of  the  customers  the  difference  amounted 
to  $0.04  a  month  or  less.  The  difference  In 
cost  amounted  to  a  maximum  of  $0.60  a 
month  or  $6  a  year  or  less  In  over  93% 
of  the  Instances. 

Thus,  It  would  appear  that  although  the 
Adjusted  Balance  does,  in  most  instances, 
cost  less  than  Previous  Balance,  the  savings 
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to  the  Individual  customer  Is  actually  quite 
minimal — much  less  than  generally  Imagined. 
Of  course,  most  of  the  hypothetical  exam- 
ples Illustrating  these  two  methods  vastly 
overstate  the  differences  involved  and  usual- 
ly bear  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to  what 
actually  occurs. 

One  point  that  should  be  noted  at  this 
Juncture  is  that  whereas  the  Impact  on  the 
Individual  customer  Is  rather  minimal  gen- 
erally. Impact  on  the  store  In  terms  of  dif- 
ferences In  total  revenue  received  from  fi- 
nance charges  can  be  substantial.  This  point 
will  be  mentioned  and  discussed  In  greater 
detail  at  a  later  section,  but  loss  of  revenue 
to  a  store  from  use  cf  Adjusted  Balance 
rather  than  Previous  Balance  amounts  to 
about  12  ■>  annually. 

Previous   balance   versus   average   daily   bal- 
ance including  debits 

Although  the  Previous  Balance  and  Ad- 
Justed  Balance  methods  until  very  recently 
have  been  the  most  widely  used,  several  types 
of  Average  Daily  Balance  systems  have  been 
appearing   with   increasing  frequency. 

Table  5  shows  the  differences  in  monthly 
dollar  finance  charges  between  an  ADB  In- 
cluding Debits  and  the  Previous  Balance.  As 
indicated,  based  on  both  the  mean  and  medi- 
an, the  average  difference  between  these  two 
methods  was  zero. 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  reveals,  how- 
ever, that  the  Previous  Balance  method  was 
more  expensive  for  268  accounts  {31'~,  of 
all  accounts)  and  less  expensive  for  228  ac- 
counts (26'-  of  all  accounts).  For  approxi- 
mately 369  (43'^;  )  of  the  customers,  there 
WEis  no  difference  in  the  cost  under  the  two 
billing  methods. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  the  customers 
(87';  I  there  was  either  no  difference  or  no 
more  than  $0.10  a  month  difference  more  or 
less. 

If  one  confines  the  analysis  to  the  posi- 
tive values  shown  in  Table  5.  which  indi- 
cate that  the  Previous  Balance  method  was 
the  more  expensive  of  the  two,  the  average 
difference   amounted   to   $0.06   a  month. 

Again,  in  looking  only  at  the  negative  val- 
ues in  Table  5,  which  mean  that  the  Pre- 
vious Balance  method  was  the  less  expensive 
of  the  two,  the  average  difference  amounted 
to  $0.09  a  month. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  when  the  ADB 
Including  Debits  costs  more  than  Previous 
Balance,  the  Impmct  on  the  customer  Is 
greater,  on  the  average,  than  when  Previous 
Balance  costs  more  than  ADB  Including 
Debits. 

Previous  balance  versus  average  daily  balance 
excluding  debits 

A  relatively  new  form  of  Average  Dally 
Balance  system  which  has  appeared  in  use 
is  one  where  current  month's  purchases  are 
excluded  from  the  unpaid  balances  used  in 
determining  the  average  monthly  balance  on 
which  the  charge  Is  based.  This  is  the  method 
recently  adopted  by  Sears  in  a  majority  of 
the  states. 

This  method,  like  the  Adjusted  Balance 
method,  will  never  cost  more  than  the  Pre- 
vious Balance  and  Is  likely  to  cost  less.  Some 
critics  of  this  method  have  claimed  that 
since  customers  do  not  pay  their  accounts 
early  in  the  bllimg  period  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  saving  charges  under  this  method  re- 
sulting from  having  paid  early  Is  not  a  mean- 
ingful option.  If  this  were  true,  of  course,  the 
revenue  received  by  the  store  would  be  rough- 
ly the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  Pre- 
vious Balance  method. 

Analysis  of  the  data  shown  In  Table  6  in- 
dicates clearly,  however,  that  a  majority  of 
customers  ( 59  ■",  )  actually  pay  less  under  this 
form  of  Average  Daily  Balance  by  an  amount 
equaling  on  the  average  $0.06  a  month.  The 
range  of  differences  between  these  two  bill- 
ing methods  is  from  zero  to  $0.73  a  month. 
One  reason  for  the  savings  may  be,  as  indi- 
cated In  Table  1.  that  customers  generally  do 
not  wait  until  the  last  possible  time  in  which 


to  make  their  payments;  but  rather  tend  to 
pay  about  15  days  from  billing  date. 

It  is  true  that  the  difference  between  these 
two  billing  methods  as  applied  to  any  one 
Individual  account  is  not  very  striking;  but 
the  same  observation  would  seem  to  be  ap- 
propriate when  comparing  the  Previous  Bal- 
ance to  almost  any  other  billing  method,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  True  Actuarial 
Average  Daily  Balance.  In  the  latter  Instance, 
differences  are  much  larger. 
Previous  balance  versus  true  actuarial  aver- 
age daily  balance 

Generally,  the  most  costly  of  all  billing 
methods  partly  because  of  complete  absence 
of  an  ability  to  avoid  finance  charges  by 
paying  balances  in  full  and  partly  because 
current  month's  purchases  are  Included  in 
the  unpaid  balances  on  which  the  charges 
are  based.  Is  the  True  Actuarial  Average 
Daily  Balance. 

As  can  be  observed  from  data  In  Table  7, 
the  mean  difference  between  these  two 
methods  amounted  to  -$0.23  a  month — with 
the  Previous  Balance  being  the  less  expensive 
of  the  two  on  the  average. 

The  Previous  Balance  method  was  less  ex- 
pensive for  761  accounts  (88'",;  of  all  ac- 
counts) by  amounts  ranging  upwards  to  $3.27 
a  month.  For  those  accounts  where  Previous 
Balance  was  less  expensive,  the  savings  aver- 
aged $0.26  a  month. 

In  a  very  small  number  of  instances — 11 
accounts  or  1.3 '^  of  all  accounts — the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  methods  was  zero. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  for  the  Previous 
Balance  method  to  be  more  costly  to  some 
customers  than  the  True  Actuarial  Average 
Daily  Balance.  This  occurs  primarily  when 
customers  make  an  initial  purchase  and  then 
begin  to  pay  back  the  amount  in  regular 
monthly  payments  without  making  any  addi- 
tional purchases  in  the  meantime. 

Even  this  situation  would  not  result  In 
higher  costs  than  the  Previous  Balance 
method,  however,  if  the  customer  would  al- 
ways take  the  full  amount  of  time  allotted  to 
him  for  making  his  payment.  But,  as  indi- 
cated In  Table  1,  customers  on  the  average 
make  their  payments  approximately  15  days 
past  billing  date,  rather  than  taking  the  fuill 
thirty  days  offered  them. 

As  shown  In  Table  7.  In  this  study  some 
93  accounts  (10.8';)  paid  a  higher  finance 
charge  under  the  Previous  Balance  method 
than  they  would  have  Incurred  under  the 
True  Actuarial  ADB.  In  75  of  these  cases,  the 
difference  amoimted  to  $0.10  a  month  or  less. 
The  largest  difference  amounted  to  $0.36  a 
month.  Where  the  Previous  Balance  was  the 
more  expensive  of  the  two,  the  average  differ- 
ence amounted  to  $0.07  a  month. 

IMPACT    OF    BILLING    METHOD    ON    YULD    TO    THE 
STORE 

As  had  been  indicated  to  this  point,  where- 
as differences  in  dollar  costs  to  customers  re- 
sulting from  usage  of  varying  billing  methods 
are  generally  rather  minimal,  the  same  con- 
clusion does  not  necessarily  hold  with  regard 
to  the  impact  on  total  finance  charge  revenue 
of  the  store. 

Table  8  provides  data  relative  to  the  total 
revenue  from  finance  charges  and  the  annual 
yield  achieved  under  each  of  the  six  billing 
methods  studied.  As  can  be  seen,  the  largest 
yield  could  be  obtained  through  use  of  a 
True  Actuarial  ADB — approximately  2\'~c  (see 
Index  in  Table  8)  more  than  that  obtained 
from  use  of  the  Previous  Balance  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  use  of  the  Adjusted 
Balance  method  produced  a  yield  of  14% 
compared  to  15.9'c  for  Previous  Balance — a 
difference  in  revenue  received  of  some  12'^; 
(see  Index.  Table  8) .  Thus,  use  of  the  Ad- 
justed Balance  method  will  produce  signifi- 
cantly less  revenue  for  a  store  although,  as 
Indicated  earlier,  to  an  average  customer  the 
savings  amounts  on  the  average  to  only  $0.15 
a  month. 

Further  insight  Into  the  degree  of  impact 
on  the  store  from  use  of  Adjusted  Balance  Is 
gained  by  comparing  total  revenue  at  1'^% 


(1%  on  amounts  above  $500)  under  Adjusted 
Balance  with  a  l'-  monthly  rate  under  the 
True  Actuarial  ADB.  As  shown  In  Table  8, 
total  revenue  In  this  study  under  Adjusted 
Balance  amounted  to  $11,325.17.  This  figure 
Is  only  5'c  more  than  what  would  have  been 
the  total  revenue  ($10,739.07)  had  the 
monthly  rate  been  1  ■>  and  the  billing  method 
used  been  the  True  Actuarial  ADB. 

Again,  as  shown  in  Table  8,  the  yield  pro- 
vided by  an  ADB  Including  Debits  Is  slightly 
greater  (0.44':"o)  at  15.997'rr  than  that  re- 
celved  under  Previous  Balance. 

TABLE  8.-T0TAL  DOLLAR  FINANCE  CHARGE  REVENUE 
ANO  ANNUAL  YIELD  UNDER  SIX  DIFFERENT  BILLING 
METHODS 


Revenue 

per 

Annual 

account 

yield  - 

Total 

per 

(per- 

Billing method 

revenue  > 

month 

cent) 

Index! 

Previous  balance 

$12,843.13 

$1.24 

15.928 

lOO.CO 

Adjusted  balance. 

11.325.17 

1.09 

14.045 

88.18 

Ending  balance 

14. 648. 77 

1.41 

18. 167 

114.06 

Aver^  daily  bal- 

ance,     including 

debits     .    _ 

12.899.16 

1.24 

15.997 

100.44 

Average  daily  bal- 

ance,    excluding 

debits 

12.204.10 

1.18 

15.135 

%  02 

True  actuarial  aver- 

age daily  balance. 

15,228.06 

1.47 

18.886 

121.32 

'  All  billing  methods  v»ere  based  on  a  monthly  rate  ol  hnance 
charge  of  1 '  .>  percent  on  balances  from  $33.33  to  $500;  1  percent 
per  month  on  that  part  of  the  unpaid  balance  in  excess  ol  $500; 
on  balances  below  $33.33,  a  $0.50  minimum  monthly  charge  was 
assessed. 

:  Annual  yield  determined  by  dividing  the  total  revenue  for 
each  billing  method  by  the  sum  of  the  true  actuarial  daily  bal- 
ances($967,593)  and  multiplying  by  12. 

J  Total  revenue  for  each  billing  method  divided  by  the  total 
revenue  produced  by  the  previous  balance  method. 

Source:  Data  taken  from  12-month  account  histories  of  records 
on  865  accounts  chosen  at  random. 

As  mentioned  previously,  some  critics  of 
the  ADB  Excluding  Debits  had  doubted 
whether  or  not  customers  would  actually  pay 
any  less  or  whether  or  not  yields  to  the 
store  would  be  any  different.  As  illustrated  in 
Table  8,  the  yield  under  this  method 
amounted  to  15.1 ""; — some  5'7  (see  Index  in 
Table  8)  less  than  the  yield  realized  under 
the  Previous  Balance  method. 

To  summarize  concerning  yields  produced 
by  the  Previous  Balance  as  compared  to  other 
billing  methods,  the  Adjusted  Balance  pro- 
duces substantially  smaller  yields;  the  ADB 
Excluding  Debits  results  in  definitely  less 
yield  but  not  to  the  extent  that  Adjusted 
Balance  does;  an  ADB  Including  Debits  pro- 
duces only  very  slightly  more  yield;  and  both 
the  Ending  Balance  and  True  Actuarial  ADB 
produce  substantially  greater  rates  of  return. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF    VARYING    YIELDS 

Granted  that  substantial  variation  does 
exist  in  yields  to  stores  from  use  of  different 
billing  methods,  the  question  arises  as  to 
wliat  is  the  significance  of  this  fact. 

For  the  legislator  faced  with  the  task  of 
setting  rate  ceilings  and  regulating  other 
aspects  of  credit  operations  which  affect 
rates,  the  difference  In  yield  produced  by 
various  methods  is  a  substantive  issue. 

In  general,  legislators  have  wisely  followed 
the  approach  to  rate  ceilings  which  has  been 
to  allow  competition  to  determine  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  what  is  an  appropriate  rate.  It 
has  been  realized  that  to  set  rates  that  are 
too  low  to  allow  firms  to  recover  their  costs 
of  operations  results  in  a  shrinking  avail- 
ability of  credit  to  those  who  most  need  It. 

My  feeling  based  on  the  data  produced  In 
this  study  of  empirical  data  is  that  the  im- 
pact of  billing  method  on  cost  to  the  cus- 
tomer Is  minimal;  and  that  the  consumer's 
best  Interest  is  served  by  allowing  companies 
to  choose  whatever  method  Is  most  appropri- 
ate for  them — considering  their  costs  of  op- 
eration, customer  needs,  and  desires,  etc. 

The  object  of  legislation  should  be,  in  my 
opinion,  to  promote  and  assure  competition 
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and  to  assure  that  consumers  are  adequately 
Informed  as  to  the  type  of  billing  method 
in  use  by  the  store.  The  existing  Truth  in 
Lending  Law  has  provisions  which  can.  If 
enforced,  accomplish  this  end. 

It  has  been  noted  by  some  that  if  all  com- 
panies were  to  use  the  same  billing  method, 
comparison  of  costs  between  different  firms 
would  be  possible.  Even  if  the  billing  method 
were  the  same,  however,  it  still  would  not  be 
possible  to  predict  In  advance  what  the  actual 
cost  (in  dollars  or  as  a  rate)  of  credit  would 
be  on  revolving  accounts.  This  Is  true  because 
of  the  fact  that  repayment  terms  differ  from 
store  to  store  and  because  the  actual  fft^  of 
charge  paid  by  the  customer  Is  largely  a 
result  of  his  Individual  purchase  and^pay- 
ment  patterns. 

IMPACT   OF   5C-CENT   MINIMUM   ON  DOLLAR  COST 

Another  area  of  Interest  In  undertaking 
this  study  was  the  question  concerning  the 
Impact  of  a  fifty-cent  minimum  charge  on 
the  cost  of  credit  to  customers.  Various  critics 
have  often  condemned  this  practice  and  have 
given  examples  of  this  practice  producing 
rates  of  60<:c  or  more.  Again,  the  examples 
provided  have  been  largely  conjectures. 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  the  actual  cost 
differences  to  customers,  a  simulation  of  a 
program  whereby  finance  charges  were 
assessed  at  the  same  rates  except  without  the 
imposition  of  a  $0.50  charge  on  balances  of 
less  than  $33.33  wsis  conducted  on  the  sample 
data  in  this  study. 

Table  9  contains  the  result  of  this  simula- 
tion. Under  most  billing  methods  use  of  the 
minimum  charge  amounts  to  a  difference  of 
only  $0  01  or  $0.02  a  month.  The  impact  of 
the  minimum  Is  greatest  under  use  of  the 
True  Actuarial  Average  Daily  Balance. 

TABLE  9-EFFECT  OF  SO-CENT  MINIMUM  CHARGE  ON 
AVERAGE  MONTHLY  DOLLAR  FINANCE  CHARGES.  6 
DIFFERENT  BILLING  METHODS 

|1H  percent  per  month  on  1st  $500;  1  percent  on  excess) 


Mean  charges ' 
(minimum) 


Median  charges' 
(minimum) 


Billing  method 


With       Without        With        Without 


Previous  balance $1.24 

Adjusted  balance 1.09 

Ending  balance 1.41 

Average  daily 
balance,  including 

debits 1.24 

Average  daily 
balance,  excluding 

debits 1.18 

True  actuarial  aver- 
age daily  balance.   .       1.47 


$1.23 

1.08 
1.38 


1.23 


1.16 
1.39 


$0.31 
.25 
.62 


.30 


.28 
.66 


$0.30 
.21 
.56 


.29 

.25 
.55 


>  Arithmetic  average  of  monthly  averages  for  all  individual 
accounts. 

>  The  mid-point  value  in  a  series. 

Source:  Data  taken  from  12-month  histories  of  account 
records  on  865  accounts  chosen  at  random. 

For  whatever  the  reason,  the  Impact  on 
cost  to  the  individual  customer  from  use  of 
the  minimum  Is  In  most  instances  practi- 
cally nothing.  It  may  be  that  the  possibility 
of  incurring  a  $0.50  charge  actually  en- 
courages customers  to  pay  in  full  their  bal- 
ances when  they  are  very  small  thereby  sav- 
ing them  some  finance  charges  they  might 
otherwise  incur.  In  any  event,  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  significant  factor  from  a  con- 
sumer point  of  view. 

FINAL    THOUGHTS 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  urge  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  concentrate  on  other  areas  cov- 
ered by  S.  914  such  as  correction  of  billing 
errors  and  assuring  prompt  crediting  of  pay- 
ments where  a  more  urgent  need  may  be  said 
to  exist. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  Sections  167  and  168  will  actu- 
ally provide  any  real  benefit  for  consumers; 
and  may  actually  on  balance  prove  to  be 
harmful  to  the  extent  that  competition  is 
lessened  and  credit  revenues  reduced  to  the 
point  that  cash  buyers  are  forced  to  bear  an 
increased  share  of  credit  costs  or  If  a  lessen- 
ing in  the  availability  of  credit  should  cjccur. 

Basically,  my  position  is  similar  to  that 
recommended  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance.  In  their  report,  they 
recommend  treatment  of  purchases  and  pay- 
ments alike  within  a  given  billing  period  and 
that  credit  be  given  for  merchandise 
returned  before  determining  the  balance  on 
which  finance  charges  are  to  be  based.  With 
those  exceptions,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended leaving  open  as  many  options  on 
billing  methods  as  possible. 

One  final  observation  made  by  the  Com- 
mission which  I  have  not  mentioned  to  this 
point,  but  with  which  I  agree,  is  that  many 
small  retailers  might  find  mandatory  use  of 
some  type  of  Avera^^e  D.l'.y  Balance  system 
prohibitive  either  fi-n;. daily  or  mechanis- 
tically. The  result  could  be  a  shift  to  bank 
charge  plans,  thus  lessening  competition  and 
providing  both  the  customer  and  the  mer- 
chant with  a  restricted  choice — clearly  not  a 
desirable  occurrence. 


PRIVATE    PENSION    PLAN    REFORM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Private  Pension  Plans  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  been 


conducting  hearings  and  panel  discus- 
sions on  proposed  pension  legislation. 
In  preparation  for  these  hearings,  the 
staflf  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  prepared  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  various  proposals  for 
private  pension  legislation.  The  members 
of  the  subcommittee  have  found  this 
summary  to  be  a  helpful  guide  in  their 
consideration  of  pension  legislation.  Be- 
cause in  the  near  future  the  Senate  will 
also  be  considering  such  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Joint  Committee's  study 
might  be  of  interest  to  other  Senators 
and  interested  people.  Therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  substantial 
excerpt  from  that  study  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Summary  of  Proposals  for  Pri\'ate  Pension 
Plan  Reform 

i.  general  statement 

Over  the  past  30  years,  the  private  pension 
system  has  grown  rapidly.  About  30  million 
employees  were  covered  by  these  plans  in 
1970  compared  to  4  million  In  1940  and  9.8 
million  in  1950.'  (See  Table  1.)  By  1980,  these 
pension  plans  are  expected  to  cover  42  mil- 
lion employees.*  The  growth  which  has  oc- 
curred is  also  evidenced  In  other  ways.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1970,  total  annual  contribu- 
tions made  to  pension  plans  by  employees 
and  employers  rose  from  about  $2.1  billion 
to  about  $14  bUUon.  In  1960,  460,000  benefic- 
iaries received  $370  million  from  pension 
plans;  In  1970,  4.7  million  beneficiaries  re- 
ceived $7.4  billion  in  pension  payments. 
Moreover,  pension  plan  assets  soared  from 
$12.1  billion  in  1940  to  $150  billion  In  1972 
(book  value)  and  are  expected  to  reach  »225 
billion  by  1980.^ 

This  rapid  increase  in  pension  plans  over 
the  past  few  decades  has  consisted  over- 
whelmingly of  plans  which  meet  InT.ernal 
Revenue  requirements  designed  to  Insure 
that  the  plans  will  benefit  the  rank  and  file 
employees  and  not  merely  a  f?w  hlghlv  paid 
employees.  Since  1942.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  has  contained  provisions  which  prohibit 
qualified  pension  plans  from  discriminating 
as  to  coverage  or  benefits  in  favor  of  highly 
paid  employees.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
sesks  to  induce  compliancj  with  these  non- 
discriminatory requirements  by  giving  favor- 
able tax  treatment  where  plans  comply. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


TABLE  1  .-PRIVATE  PENSION  AND  DEFERRED  PROFIT-SHARING  PLANS:  ''ESTIMATED  COVERAGE,  CONTRIBUTIONS.  BENEFICIARIES,  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS.  AND  RESERVES.  1950, 1955. 1960  70 


Year 


Coverage  > 

end  of  year 

(in  thousands) 


Employer 
contritiutions 
(in  millions) 


Employee 
contributions 
(in  millions) 


Number  of 
beneficiaries,  end  of 
year  (in  thousands) 


Amount  of  beneht 

payments 

(in  millions) 


Reserves, 
end  of  year 
(in  millions) 


Total 


In- 
sured 


Non- 
in- 
sured 


Total 


In- 
sured 


Non- 
in- 
sured 


Total 


In- 
sured 


Non- 
in- 
sured 


Total 


In- 
sured 


Non- 
m- 
sured    Total 


Non- 
In-  in- 

sured   sured  - 


Total 


In- 
sured 


Non- 
in- 
sured 


1950. 

1955 

1960. 

1961 

1962 

1%3. 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 


..    9,800  2,600  7.200 

..  15.400  3  800  11.600 

..  21.200  4.900  16,300 

..  22,200  5,100  17,100 

.     23,100  5,200  17.900 

..  23.800  5,400  18.400 

.     24.600  6.000  18,600 

.     25,300  6.200  19.100 

26.300  6.900  19,400 

..  27,500  7,700  19,800 

...   28.000  7.900  20.100 

..       .     29  000  8,700  20,300 

I%9     ' 29,000  8,700  20,300 

1970 29,700  9.300  20,400 


(1,750 

3,280 

4,710 

4,830 

5,200 

5,560 

6.370 

7.370 

8,210 

9,C50 

9.940 

11,420 

11  420 

12,580 


$720 
1,100 
1,190 
1,180 
1,240 
1,390 
1,520 
1,770 
1,850 
2,010 
2,240 
3,030 
3,030 
2,860 


030 
180 
520 
650 
960 
170 
850 
600 
360 
040 
700 
490 
490 
720 


$330 

560 

780 

780 

830 

860 

910 

990 

1,040 

1,130 

1,230 

1  360 

1,360 

1.420 


$200 
280 
300 
290 
310 
300 
310 
320 
330 
340 
340 
350 
350 
350 


$130 

280 

480 

490 

520 

560 

600 

670 

710 

790 

890 

1.010 

1.010 

1.070 


450 
980 
1,780 
1,910 
2,100 
2,280 


490 
750 
110 
410 
770 
180 
180 
720 


150 

290 

540 

570 

680 

690 

740 

790 

870 

980 

1.010 

1,070 

1,070 

1,220 


300 
690 
1,240 
1,340 
1,470 
1,590 


750 
960 
240 
480 
760 
110 
110 
500 


$370 
850 
1,720 
1,970 
2,330 
2,590 
2,990 
3,520 
4,190 
4,790 
5,530 
6,450 
6,450 
7,360 


$80 

180 
390 
450 
510 
570 
640 
720 
810 
910 
030 
,160 
160 


$290 
670 
I  330 
1,520 
18,20 
2,020 
2,350 


1,330 


800 
380 
880 
500 
290 
290 
030 


$12.1 
27.5 
52  0 
57.8 
63.5 
69.9 
77.7 
86.5 
95.5 
106.2 
117.8 
127.8 
127.8 
137.1 


$6.6 

11.3 
18,8 


$6.5 

16.1 


20. 

21. 

23. 

25. 

27. 

29. 

31. 

34.8 

37.2 

37.2 

40.1 


33. 

37. 

41. 

46. 

52. 

59. 

66. 

74.2 

83.1 

90.  6 

90.6 

97.0 


'  Includes  pay-as-you-go  multiemployer  and  umon-administeied  plans  those  of  nonprofit 
organiialions  and  railroad  plans  supplementing  the  Federal  railroad  retirement  program.  Ex- 
cludes pension  plans  for  Federal  State  and  local  government  employees  as  vvell  as  pension  p  ans 
for  the  sell-employed.  Insured  plans  are  underwritten  by  insurance  companies;  noninsured 
plans  are  in  general  funded  through  trustees. 

'  Excludes  annuitants;  employees  under  both  insured  and  noninsured  plans  are  mcluded  only 
once— under  the  insured  plans. 


-'  Includes  refunds  to  employees  and  their  survivors  and  ump  sums  paid  under  deferred  profit- 
sharing  plans. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  Office  of  the  Actuary.  Social  Security  Administration  from  data  fur- 
nished primarily  by  the  Institute  ol  Life  Insurance  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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More  ^eclflcally,  where  the  pension  plan 
quaimes  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
employers,  within  certain  limits,  are  permit- 
ted to  deduct  contributions  made  on  behalf 
of  covered  employees;  earnings  on  the  plan's 
assets  are  exempt  from  tax;  and  covered  em- 
ployees defer  payment  of  tax  on  employer 
contributions  made  on  their  behalf  until  they 
actually  receive  the  benefits,  generally  after 
retirement  when  their  Incomes  and  hence 
applicable  tax  rates  tend  to  be  lower. 

In  order  to  qualify  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  a  pension  plan  must  cover 
a  specified  percentage  of  employees  '  or  cover 
employees  under  a  classification  found  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  not  to  discriminate 
In  favor  of  employees  who  are  officers,  share- 
holders, supervisory  employees,  or  highly 
compensated  employees.  Similarly,  the  con- 
tributions to  the  plan  or  benefits  paid  out 
by  the  plan  cannot  constitute  a  larger  per- 
centage of  pay  for  higher-paid  employees 
than  for  lower-paid  employees."' 

With  the  growth  In  private  pension  plans 
there  has  been  Increasing  criticism  of  the 
pension  plan  system.  The  principal  problem 
areas  are  discussed  below.  These  are  followed 
by  a  brief  general  discussion  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  proposed.  Part  II  of  this 
pamphlet  compares  specific  aspects  of  pres- 
ent law  with  proposals  contained  In  the  fol- 
lowing bills  that  are  the  subject  of  the  Sub- 
committee's hearings:  S.  4  (as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare),  S.  1179,  (Introduced  by  Senator 
Bentsen),  and  S.  1631  (the  administration's 
tax  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator  Curtis  and 
others).  A  companion  administration  bill, 
S.  1557.  Is  also  discussed  where  Its  provisions 
deal  with  matters  Involved  In  present  law  or 
one  of  the  other  bills  mentioned  above.  Part 
ni  of  this  pamphlet  consists  of  a  table  briefly 
highlighting  the  major  elements  of  present 
law  and  those  bills. 

A.  Problem  areas 
Inadequate  coverage. — Despite  the  rapid 
growth  In  pension  coverage  In  recent  years 
to  Its  1970  level  of  about  30  million  em- 
ployees, one-half  of  all  employees  In  private, 
nonagrlcultural  employment  are  stUl  not 
covered  by  pension  plans.  Pension  plans  are 
still  relatively  rare  among  small  business 
firms  and  In  agriculture.  Moreover,  It  Is 
claimed  that  even  where  employees  work  for 
a  firm  with  a  pension  plan,  the  age  and 
service  requirements  for  participation  and 
coverEige  in  the  plan  may  be  overly  restric- 
tive. 

Alleged  discrimination  against  the  self-em- 
ployed and  employees  not  covered  by  pension 
plans. — Another  problem  area  is  that  present 
law  dlscrhnlnates  against  employees  not  cov- 
ered by  pension  plans  and  against  the  self- 
employed.  This  Is  primarily  because  the  per- 
sonal retirement  savings  of  individuals  not 
covered  by  pension  plans  must  be  made  out 
of  after  tax  Income,  while  those  covered  by 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article, 
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pension  plans  are  permitted  to  defer  tax  on 
their  employer's  pension  contributions. 

Self-employed  people  also  frequently  main- 
tain that  they  are  discriminated  against  as 
compared  with  corporate  executives  and 
owner-managers  of  corporations  in  regard  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  retirement  savings.  At 
present,  there  is  no  comprehensive  limit  on 
the  amounts  the  employer  can  contribute  on 
behalf  of  corporate  executives  and  owner- 
managers  of  corporations;  similarly,  there  Is 
no  limit  on  the  amount  of  pension  benefits 
that  the  latter  can  receive — so  long  as  those 
contributions  or  benefits  do  not  discriminate 
In  favor  of  employees  who  are  shareholders, 
officers,  supervisors,  or  highly  paid  and  do 
not  constitute  unreasonable  compensation. 
As  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  In  1962  and 
amended  In  subsequent  years,  self-employed 
people  can  now  be  covered  by  pension  plans 
but  their  deductible  contributions  to  such 
plans  on  their  own  behalf  are  limited  to  10 
percent  of  earned  Income  up  to  $2,500  a  year. 

Some  self-employed  people.  Including  pro- 
fessional people,  have  been  successful  In 
securing  the  tax  advantages  associated  with 
corporate  pension  plans  by  forming  pro- 
fessional corporations.  Although  the  Serv- 
ice for  a  long  time  refused  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  such  corporation's  for  Federal 
tax  purposes,  the  courts  sided  with  the  tax- 
payers and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  agreed  to  generally  recognize  such  cor- 
porations for  pension  purposes." 

Inadequate  vesting. — Present  law  generally 
does  not  require  a  pension  plan  to  give  a 
covered  employee  vested  rights  to  benefits — 
that  is,  the  right  to  receive  benefits  even  If 
he  leaves  or  loses  his  job  before  retirement 
age. '  Over  two-thirds  of  the  private  pension 
plans  provide  vested  rights  to  pension  bene- 
fits before  retirement.  However,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  employees  do  not  acquire  vested 
rights  untU  they  have  accumulated  a  fairly 
long  period  of  service  with  the  firm  and/or 
are  relatively  mature.  At  present,  only  one 
out  of  every  three  employees  participating 
In  employer-financed  pension  plans  has 
vested  rights  to  benefits.  Moreover,  58  per- 
cent of  covered  employees  between  the  ages 
of  50  and  60,  and  54  percent  of  covered  em- 
ployees 60  years  of  age  and  over,  do  not  have 
vested  pension  rights. '  As  a  result,  even  em- 
ployees with  substantial  periods  of  service 
may  lose  pension  benefits  on  separation  from 
employment.  Extreme  cases  have  been  noted 
In  which  employees  have  lost  pension  rights 
at  advanced  ages  as  a  result  of  being  dis- 
charged shortly  before  they  would  be  eligible 
to  retire.  In  addition,  failure  to  vest  more 
rapidly  Is  charged  with  Interfering  with  the 
mobility  of  labor,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
economy. 

Inadequate  funding. — Another  problem 
area  is  the  significant  portion  of  present  pen- 
sion plans  which  are  not  adequately  funded — 
that  Is,  they  are  not  accumulating  sufficient 
assets  to  pay  benefits  in  the  future  to  cov- 
ered employees.  As  a  result,  there  is  concern 
that  many  employees  now  covered  by  pension 
plans  may  not  actually  receive  pensions  when 


they  retire   because   the  funds   will  not  be 
available  to  pay  for  those  pensions. 

In  general,  pension  plans  that  are  qualified 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  must  meet 
certain  minimum  funding  requirements  by 
Irrevocably  setting  aside  funds  In  a  trust  or 
through  the  purchase  of  insurance  contracts. 
Contributions  to  such  plans  must  be  at  least 
large  enough  to  pay  the  normal  pension 
costs  (the  pension  liabilities  created  in  the 
current  year)  plus  the  Interest  on  unfunded 
accrued  liabilities  which  generally  are  at- 
tributable to  the  past  service  of  the  covered 
employees.  However,  it  is  urged  that  this 
minimum  funding  requirement  Is  not  ade- 
quate because  it  is  designed  only  to  pre- 
vent the  unfunded  liabilities  from  growing 
larger  and  does  not  require  any  payment  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  un- 
funded liabilities,  which  may  be  substantial. 
The  available  evidence  suggests  that  many 
pension  plans  are  adequately  funded — but 
that  a  significant  proportion  of  the  plans 
have  not  been  adequately  funded.  This  is  in- 
dicated, for  example,  by  a  survey  made  by  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  of  469  trustee- 
administered  pension  plans  covering  7.1  mil- 
lion employees.  In  1970.  about  one-third  of 
the  plans  covering  one-third  of  the  partici- 
pants reported  a  ratio  of  assets  to  total  ac- 
crued liabilities  of  50  percent  or  less;  while  7 
percent  of  the  plans  covering  8  percent  of  the 
participants  reported  a  ratio  of  assets  to  ac- 
crued liabilities  of  25  percent  or  less.  (See 
Table  2.) 

In  general,  the  older  plans  are  better 
funded  than  the  newer  ones.  Over  one-half  of 
the  plans  covered  by  the  study  which  were  6 
years  old  or  less  had  an  assets-liabilities 
ratio  of  50  percent  or  less,  while  35  percent 
of  the  plans  in  existence  for  17  years  to  21 
years  had  such  an  assets-llabllltles  ratio. 

TABLE  2.-FUNDING  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  PLANS:  ASSETS 
AT  MARKET  VALUE.  AS  PERCENT  OF  PRESENT  VALUE  i  OF 
TOTAL  ACCRUED  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS,  BY  PLAN  AND 
BY  PARTICIPANT  AS  OF  1970 


By  plan 


By  participant 


Num- 

Per- 

Per- 

bers 

cent 

Number 

cent 

Assets  as  percent  ot 

accrued  benefits: 

25  percent  or  less... 

33 

7 

541,801 

8 

26  through  50.   .. 

118 

?5 

1.798,945 

25 

51  through  75 

104 

22 

2.134.601 

30 

76  through  100 

117 

25 

1.211.298 

17 

101  through  125 

55 

12 

949,  975 

13 

126  through  150.. 

20 

4 

134,  252 

2 

151  through  175.... 

8 

2 

52,  498 

1 

Over  175 

14 

3 

276,  835 

4 

Total 

469 

100 

7, 100, 205 

100 

'  Present  value  of  accrued  benefits  Is  actuarially  determined 
"Sample  consists  of  469  trustee-administered  plans.  Com- 
parable data  were  not  available  for  insured  plans. 

Note:  The  sum  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals  b»- 
cause  of  rounding. 

Source:  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Re- 
port on  S.  3598,  The  Retirement  Income  Security  for  Employees 
Act  of  1972,  92d  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  p.  97. 


MARKET  VALUE  AS  PERCENT  OF  PRESENT  VALUE-  OF  TOTAL  ACCRUED  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS,  BY  AGE  OF  PLAN  AS  OF  1970 


12  to  16 

years 

Age  of  p 
17  to  21 

lans» 

6  years  or  less 
Number      Percent 

7  to  11 

years 

years 

22  to  26 

years 

27  to  31 

years 

Over  31 

years 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Assets  as  percent  of  accrued  benefits: 

25  percent  or  less 

26  through  50 

9 
13 

9 
11 

21 
31 
21 
26 

7 
24 
18 
32 

9 
30 
22 
39 

10 
36 
31 
48 

8 
29 
25 
38 

2 
34 
24 
43 

2 

33 
23 
42 

4 

4 

8 
36 

8 
8 
IS 
69 

6  ■ 

9 
30 

\3 

20 
66 

1 

1 

5 

14 

5 

51  through  75      . 

5 

76  percent  and  over 

24 

68 

Total 

42 

100 

81 

100 

25 

100 

103 

100 

52 

100 

45 

100 

21 

100 

'  Present  value  of  accrued  benefits  is  actuarially  determined 
»  Sample  consists  of  469  trustee-administered  plans. 

Note:  The  sum  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Source:  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  report  on  S.  3598    the  Retirement 
Income  Security  for  Employees  Act  of  1972,  92d  Cong.,  2d.  sess.,  p.  98. 
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Loss  of  peiision  benefits  due  to  plan  ter- 
minations.— Concern  has  also  been  expressed 
over  the  possible  loss  of  pension  benefits  as 
a  result  of  termination  of  pension  plans.  The 
Studeb&ker  Case,  which  has  been  widely  pub- 
licized, illustrates  how  pension  benefits  can 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  termination  of  a  plan. 
When  Studebaker  closed  Its  South  Bend,  In- 
diana, plant  In  1964,  the  employees  were  sepa- 
rated and  the  pension  plan  was  terminated. 
The  plan  provided  fairly  generous  vested 
rights  and  the  funding  apparently  would 
have  been  adequate  ha£.  the  firm  remained 
in  business  and  the  plan  continued  In  oper- 
ation. However,  at  termination,  the  plan  had 
not  yet  accumulated  sufficient  assets  to  meet 
all  Its  obligations.  As  a  result,  full  pension 
benefits  were  paid  only  to  employees  already 
retired  and  to  employees  age  60  or  over  with 
10  years  or  more  of  service.  Little  or  no  bene- 
fits were  paid  to  large  numbers  of  other  em- 
ployees, many  of  whom  had  vested  rights. 

A  Joint  study  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  Indicates  that 
there  were  683  plan  terminations  in  the  first 
7  months  of  1972.»  These  terminations  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  $20  million  of  benefits 
(present  value)  by  8,400  pension  participants 
In  293  of  the  terminated  plans.  The  average 
loss  of  benefits  for  participants  amounted  to 
$2,400.  Participants  losing  benefits  repre- 
sented about  four  one-hundredths  of  one 
percent  of  workers  covered  by  pension  plans. 
The  data,  of  course,  cover  terminations  oc- 
curring over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Misuse  of  pension  funds  and  disclosure  of 
pension  operations. — There  also  has  been 
concern  about  the  administration  of  pension 
plans.  It  has  been  charged  that  all  too  fre- 
quently pension  funds  have  not  been  used 
In  the  best  Interest  of  covered  employees. 
There  have  been  cases  of  extreme  misuse  of 
pension  funds. 

Also,  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  a  pension  plan  should  be  permitted 
to  invest  heavily  In  the  employer's  securities 
Instead  of  diversifying  investments.  Present 
law  permits  such  Investments  In  the  em- 
ployer's securities. 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act,  which  is  administered  by  the  Labor 
Department,  was  adopted  in  1958  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  welfare  and  pension  plan 
participants  and  beneficiaries  by  requiring 
disclosure  of  Information  regarding  such 
plans.  This  Act  requires  the  plan  adminis- 
trators to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  to  send  to  participants  upon  written  re- 
quest a  description  and  annual  report  of 
the  plan.  The  Act  was  amended  In  1962  to 
make  theft,  embezzlement,  bribery  and  kick- 
backs Federal  crimes  where  they  occur  In 
connection  with  welfare  and  pension  plans. 
The  1962  amendment  also  conferred  limited 
Investigatory  and  regulatory  powers  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  However,  it  is  main- 
tained that  further  revision  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  Is  re- 
quired— for  example,  to  require  more  de- 
tailed and  more  effective  disclosure  and  to 
spell  out  the  degree  of  responsibility  of 
fiduciaries  of  pension  funds,  the  types  of 
persons  who  should  be  allowed  to  act  as 
fiduciaries,  and  the  standards  of  account- 
ability that  should  be  required  of  fiduciaries. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  (sec.  503  (b) ) 
seeks  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  use  of  quail- 
fled  pension  funds  by  prohibiting  qualified 
pension  plans  from  engaging  in  certain 
specified  prohibited  transactions  such  as 
lending  funds  without  adequate  security 
and  a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  to  the  crea- 
tor of  the  plan,  his  family,  or  corporations 
controlled  by  him.  Other  prohibited  trans- 
actions include  payment  of  excessive  salaries, 
purchase  of  property  for  more  than  an  ade- 
quate consideration,  sale  of  property  for  less 
than  an  adequate  consideration,  or  any  other 
transactions  which  result  in  a  substantial 
diversion  of  funds  to  such  Individuals.  Spe- 
cial  additional   rules  apply  to  trusts  bene- 
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fitlng  owner-employees.  However,  it  has  been 
charged  that  this  prohibited  transaction 
provision  is  not  effective  because  the  penalty 
for  noncompliance  Is  the  disqualification  of 
the  pension  plan  from  tax  benefits  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  which  is  unfavorable  to  the 
covered  employees  who  have  had  no  part 
in  any  wrongdoing. 

B.  Proposed  remedies 

A  number  of  legislative  proposals  have 
been  made  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  pen- 
sion plans.  This  includes  S.  4  (which  hEis 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare),  S. 
1179  (Introduced  by  Senator  Bentsen),  and 
the  administration's  proposal,  "The  Retire- 
ment Benefits  Tax  Act"  (S.  1631  Introduced 
by  Senator  Curtis  and  others). 

In  general,  these  legislative  proposals  would 
retain  the  present  tax  treatment  of  pension 
plans  which  Is  designed  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  development  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory pension  plans.  Moreover,  the  proposals 
would  make  no  change  in  the  present  volun- 
tary nature  of  pension  plans  In  that  employ- 
ers would  retain  the  right  either  to  have  or 
not  to  have  a  pension  plan  for  their  em- 
ployees. However,  t-he  proposals  would  re- 
quire the  pension  plans  that  are  established 
to  comply  with  certain  specified  requirements 
which  are  designed  to  insure  that  they  will 
operate  in  the  best  interest  of  covered  em- 
ployees. While  the  sp^eciflc  requirements  vary 
from  proposal  to  proposal,  S.  4,  S.  1179.  and 
S.  1631  all  contain  provisions  to: 

Age  and  service  coverage  requirements. — 
Prohibit  plans  from  imposing  overly  restric- 
tive age  and  service  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation. S.  4,  for  example,  generally  pro- 
vides that  no  pension  plan  is  to  require  as 
a  condition  for  eligibility  to  participate  a 
period  of  service  longer  than  one  year  or  an 
age  older  than  25  whichever  occurs  later.  The 
comparable  maximum  limits  for  participation 
are  set  at  one  year  of  service  and  age  30  un- 
der S.  1179  and  at  three  years  of  service  and 
age  30  under  S.  1631 

Vested  rights. — Require  plans  to  grant  cov- 
ered employees  vested  rights  to  benefits 
either  not  later  than  a  specified  period  of 
service  or  not  later  than  a  specific  combina- 
tion of  years  of  service  and  attained  age. 
The  minimum  required  vesting  would  be 
gradual — that  Is,  a  portion  of  the  benefits 
would  be  vested  after  the  fulfillment  of  the 
sp>ecified  Initial  requirement  and  the  remain- 
ing benefits  would  be  vested  gradually  over 
a  specified  period  of  time.  Specifically.  S.  1631 
would  require  50  percent  of  the  employee's 
benefits  derived  from  employer  contributions 
to  be  vested  by  the  time  the  sum  of  his  age 


and  years  of  participation  in  the  plan  total 
50;  the  remaining  50  percent  would  have  to 
be  vested  at  least  as  fast  as  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  over  the  next  five  years  of  participation. 
S.  4  would  require  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
benefits  to  be  vested  after  eight  years  of  par- 
ticipation and  the  remaining  70  percent  over 
not  more  than  the  mext  seven  years.  S.  1179 
would  require  at  least  25  percent  of  benefits 
to  be  vested  after  five  years  of  participation 
and  the  remaining  75  percent  over  not  more 
than  the  next  15  years. 

Under  S.  4,  the  new  vesting  requirements 
would  apply  to  benefits  regardless  of  whether 
such  benefits  were  acquired  before  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  provision  (3  years 
after  enactment).  For  example.  If  an  em- 
ployee had  15  years  of  covered  service  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  provision,  he 
wovUd  have  to  be  given  100  percent  vested 
rights  to  the  benefits  earned  up  to  that  date. 
Under  S.  1179,  the  new  vesting  requirements 
would  apply  only  to  benefits  accrued  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  provision  (3  years 
after  enactment)  except  for  covered  em- 
ployees 45  years  of  age  and  older.  Vesting  for 
the  latter  employees  would  apply  to  all  bene- 
fits accrued,  Including  benefits  accrued  be-  ) 
fore  the  effective  date  of  the  provision.  Under 
S.  1631,  the  new  vesting  requirements  gen- 
erally would  apply  only  to  benefits  accrued 
after  the  effective  date  (generally  January 
1,  1975,  in  the  case  of  a  plan  in  existence 
on  December  31,  1972).  However,  years  of 
participation  in  the  plan  prior  to  the  effective 
date  would  be  taken  Into  consideration  in 
determining  if  the  employee  was  entitled  to 
vesting.  For  example,  an  employee  40  years  of 
age  who  had  10  years  of  participation  in  the 
plan  prior  to  the  effective  date  would  not 
have  to  be  given  vested  rights  to  the  bene- 
fits accrued  prior  to  the  effective  date;  how- 
ever, he  would  have  to  be  given  a  vested 
right  for  benefits  accrued  after  the  effective 
date  since  his  age  and  total  years  of  partici- 
pation (Including  participation  before  the 
effective  date)  entitle  him  to  50  percent 
vesting  after  the  effective    date. 

Under  S.  4  and  S.  1179.  the  regulatory 
authority  (the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  S. 
4  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  S. 
1179)  would  be  given  the  authority  to  post- 
pone the  vesting  requirements  for  a  pjerlod 
of  up  to  5  years  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
vesting  provision  where  compliance  with  the 
vesting  requirements  would  cause  substan- 
tial economic  Injury  to  the  employer  and 
participants  or  beneficiaries. 

The  relative  additional  costs  of  financing 
pension  plans  under  the  vesting  require- 
ments Imposed  by  the  different  plans  are 
shown  In  table  4. 


TABLE  4.— RANGE  OF  INCREASE  IN  PENSION  PLAN  COSTS  FOR  MANDATORY  VESTING  PROVISIONS 

[Percent! 

Present  Present  Present 

vesting:         vesting:         vesting: 

None       Moderate  Liberil 


All  plans 


Percentage  of  pension  plan  members  covered  under  such  plans 23 

Range  of  present  plan  cost  as  a  percent  of  payroll 1.8  10.4        2.2- 

Range  of  Increase  In  cost  as  a  percent  of  payroll: 

S.  4—30  percent  at  8  years,  graded,  all  past  service  vested 2-1. 4 

S.  1631— Rule  of  50,  no  past  service  vested .2-.7 

Range  of  increase  in  cost  as  a  percent  ot  present  plan  cost: 

S.  4—30  percent  at  8  years,  graded,  all  past  service  vested 5-53 

S.  1631— Rule  of  50,  no  past  service  vested... 3-28 

Note:  Cost  estimates  tor  S.  1179  are  not  yet  available,  but  It  is  believed  that  this  bill  will  have  slightly  tower  cost  effects  than  S.  4. 

Source:  "Summary  of  Report ,  Study  of  the  Cost  of  Mandatory  Vesting  Provisions  Prepared  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor," 
by  Donald  S.  Grubbs,  Jr.,  as  reprinted  in  S.  Rept.  93-127,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  S.  4.,  p.  79. 


56 
11.8 

21 
2.2-11.9 

100 
1.8-11.9 

1-.3 
0-.3 

0-0 
0-.2 

0-1.4 

1-8 
0-12 

0-1 
0-5 

G-53 
D-28 

Funding. — Require  pension  plan  funding 
to  meet  certain  specified  standards.  This 
would  generally  require  contributions  to  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  current  costs  attribut- 
able to  pension  coverage  in  the  f)€rtlnent 
year  plus  the  funding  of  all  unfunded  past 
service  llablUtles  over  some  specified  j)eriod 
of  time.  Specifically,  S.  4  and  S.  1179  would 
require  all  unfunded  i>ast  service  liabilities 


to  be  funded  over  not  more  than  30  years, 
while  S.  1631  would  require  the  pwrtion  of 
unfunded  past  service  liabilities  that  Is 
vested  to  be  funded  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
6  percent  i)er  year. 

In  general,  S.  4  and  S.  1179  would  require 
faster  funding  than  S.  1631  of  plans  which 
have  not  provided  substantial  vested  rights 
to  benefits  prior  to  the  effective  dates  of  the 
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legislation.  This  Is  because  S.  1631  bases  tbe 
funding  requirement  as  to  past  service  lia- 
bilities on  the  amounts  that  have  been 
vested  but  requires  only  benefits  accrued 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  provision  to  be 
vested  even  In  the  case  of  employees  who 
have  had  long  periods  of  service  prior  to  the 
effective  date.  In  contrast,  S.  4  and  S.  1179, 
because  they  base  the  funding  requirements 
on  accrued  liabilities,  would  require  the 
funding  of  substantial  benefits  accrued  prior 
to  the  effective  date  by  long-service  em- 
ployees. However,  because  It  would  require 
vested  unfunded  liabilities  to  be  funded  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent  per  year,  S.  1631  could 
initially  require  relatively  faster  funding 
than  S.  4  and  S.  1179  for  plans  which  are 
characterized  by  relatively  full  vesting  (per- 
haps because  the  plan  previously  granted 
generous  vesting  on  a  voluntary  basis) . 

Experience  deficiencies  in  funding  (i.e..  In- 
stances in  which  the  funding  is  deficient  be- 
cause experience  proves  that  the  actuarial 
assumptions  on  which  the  funding  Is  based 
are  deficient)  would  generally  have  to  be 
funded  over  a  5-year  period  under  S.  4.  Under 
3.  1179,  such  experience  deficiencies  would 
have  to  be  made  up  at  least  ratably  over 
the  average  remaining  working  life  of  the 
covered  employees.  Under  S.  1631,  experience 
deficiencies  in  funding  vested  liabilities 
would  have  to  be  made  up  at  a  5-percent-per- 
year  rate. 

Where  It  Is  determined  that  the  employer 
is  not  able  to  contribute  enough  to  the  pen- 
sion plan  to  meet  the  funding  requirements, 
S.  4  and  S.  U79  arrange  for  the  employer  to 
be  given  an  additional  5-year  jjeriod  to  make 
this  contribution.  Such  deferments  cannot 
be  given  more  than  five  consecutive  times. 

Under  3.  4  and  S.  1179.  the  generally  ap- 
plicable minimum  funding  requirements 
would  not  apply  to  multi-employer  plans.  In- 
stead, the  regulatory  authority  (the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  imder  S.  4  and  the  Treasury 
Department  under  S.  1179)  would  be  given 
the  authority  to  promulgate  regulations  re- 
garding the  minimum  funding  requirements 
cf  such  plans.  The  funding  period  for  the 
multi-employer  plans  would  reflect  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  funding  the  plans'  benefit 
commitments  and  would  take  into  account 
the  particular  situation  pertaming  to  the 
plan  industry  and  circnmsiances.  S.  4  further 
indicates  that  in  no  event  could  the  regula- 
tory author' ty  prescribe  a  funding  period  for 
such  multi-employer  plans  which  is  less  than 
30  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above  revisions,  which 
would  be  made  by  all  three  bills  (S.  4,  S. 
1179.  and  S.  1631).  some  of  these  bills  pro- 
pose other  changes  in  the  pension  area. 

Insurance  for  plan  terminations. — An  In- 
surance program  to  protect  employees  against 
loss  of  vested  pension  benefits  In  the  event 
that  their  pension  plans  terminate  would  be 
established  by  S.  4  (the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee's  bill)  and  S.  1179 
(Senator  Beatsen's  bill).  The  Insurance  pro- 
tection would  apply  to  50  percent  of  the 
highest  average  monthly  pay  over  a  five-year 
period  with  a  dollar  ceiling  of  8500  a  month 
under  S.  4  and  $1,000  a  month  under  S.  1179. 
The  Insurance  programs  would  be  financed 
by  premiums  paid  by  those  financing  the 
pension  plans,  ranging  from  0.2  percent  to 
0.4  percent  of  their  unfunded  vested  liabili- 
ties. 

Portability. — A  voluntary  portability  pro- 
gram would  be  established  by  S.  4.  Under  this 
program,  employees  who  change  Jobs  would 
have  the  option  of  transferring  amounts 
equal  to  the  current  values  of  their  vested 
pension  rights  from  their  old  pension  fund 
to  a  central  fund  which  would  then  transfer 
those  amounts  to  the  plans  of  their  new  em- 
ployers or,  at  the  options  of  the  employees, 
would  make  payments  to  the  employees  when 
they  retire  and  which  would  also  keep  rec- 
ords of  employees'  pension  rights  accumu- 
lated under  different  plans.  This  program 
would  cover  only  employees  In  employer  plans 


which  elect  to  participate  as  members  In  the 
portability  system.  Although  they  would  not 
establish  a  similar  central  portability  fund, 
S.  1179,  and  S.  1631  seek  the  portabUlty  ob- 
jective by  providing  that  covered  employees 
who  transfer  vested  pension  rights  from  one 
plan  to  another  can  do  so  free  of  tax  when 
the  employees  change  Jobs. 

Tax  benefits  of  self-employed. — The  tax 
benefits  associated  with  the  establishment  of 
pension  plans  by  self-employed  people  would 
be  Increased  by  the  administration  bUl  which 
would  raise  the  maximum  tax  deductions 
permitted  for  contributions  for  self-employed 
persons  under  owner-employee  plans  from 
the  present  level  of  10  percent  of  earned  In- 
come up  to  $2,500  a  year  to  15  percent  of 
earned  Income  up  to  $7,500  a  year.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  has  estimated  that  the  reve- 
nue cost  of  this  change  will  be  $110  million 
a  year. 

Tax  benefits  for  individual  retirement 
plans. — Individuals  would  be  permitted  by 
S.  1631,  the  administration  bill,  to  establish 
their  own  individual  retirement  plans  and  to 
deduct  amounts  contributed  to  such  plans 
up  to  20  percent  of  earned  Income  or  $1,500 
a  year  whichever  Is  less.  This  tax  deduction 
would  also  be  extended  to  employee  contri- 
butions to  pension  plans.  The  maximum  al- 
lowable deduction  would  be  reduced  by  the 
employer  contributions  made  on  behalf  of 
the  employee.  Similar  provision  for  individ- 
ual retirement  savings  and  employee  contri- 
butions to  pension  plans  is  made  In  S.  1179. 
but  In  this  case,  the  tax  allowance  for  l.i- 
dlvldual  retirement  savings  would  be  granted 
In  the  form  of  a  tax  credit  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  contribution  or  $375  a  year, 
whichever  is  less.  The  Treasury  estimates 
that  the  Initial  cost  of  Its  proposals  on  this 
point  would  be  $300  million  a  year  and 
would  Increase  to  $350  mUllon  In  the  second 
year,  to  $410  million  In  the  third  year,  and 
to  $480  million  In  the  fourth  year.  The 
Treasury  estimates  that  the  Initial  cost  of 
the  tax  credit  proposal  in  S.  1179  would  be 
$400  million  a  year,  and  that  the  cost  woi:Id 
Increase  to  $600  million  in  the  fourth  year. 
Fiduciary  and  reporting  requirements. — 
The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  is  strengthened  under  S.  4.  Plans  are 
required  to  disclose  information  regarding 
their  activities  In  greater  detail  than  previ- 
ously, more  severe  pennltles  are  placed  on 
malieasance  and  abuse  of  pension  funds,  the 
obligations  of  trasi-ees  are  spelled  out  in 
greater  detail  and  pension  plans  (but  not 
profit-sharing  plans)  are  prohibited  from 
Investing  more  than  a  speciiied  percentage 
of  their  assets  In  the  securities  of  the  em- 
ployer. Broadly  similar  measures  are  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  In  S.  1557,  the 
Employee  Benefits  Protection  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  administration  bill.  S.  1G31  (the 
Retirement  Benefits  Tax  Act)  would  make 
acts  prohibited  by  the  Eniployee  Bei.efits 
Protection  Act  prohibited  transactions  and 
would  require  trustees,  employers,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  firm  who  are  responsible  for  such 
prohibited  transactions  to  pay  an  excise  tax 
of  5  percent  of  the  amounts  Involved  in  the 
transactions.  An  additional  tax  of  200  per- 
cent of  the  amount  involved  in  the  prohib- 
ited transaction  would  be  imposed  if  the 
violation  were  not  corrected  by  90  days  after 
notice. 

C.  Administration  of  new  requirements 
The  legislative  prof>osals  also  differ  sub- 
stantially In  the  provision  made  for  admin- 
istering the  new  pension  requirements  that 
they  would  impose.  Under  S.  1179  and  S.  1631, 
the  new  pension  requirements  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  now  administers  the  substantive  pen- 
sion provisions  dealing  with  the  qualification 
of  plans  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
S.  4,  however,  departs  from  this  traditional 
practice  and  provides  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  would  administer  the  new  provi- 
sions. This  would  Involve  a  dual  system  of 


administration  in  which  the  present  rules 
regarding  qualification  which  include  such 
aspects  as  coverage,  vesting,  funding,  and 
prohibited  transactions  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  while 
the  new  additional  requirements  regarding 
these  items  as  well  as  plan  termination  in- 
surance would  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Historically,  the  substantive  requirements 
regarding  non-dlscrlmlnatlon,  which  are  de- 
signed to  insure  that  pension  plans  will  bene- 
fit the  rank  and  file  of  employees  have  been 
enforced  through  the  tax  laws  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
As  a  result,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
already  required  to  examine  the  coverage  of 
pension  plans  and  pension  contributions  and 
benefits  as  well  as  funding  and  vesting  prac- 
tices In  order  to  determine  that  plans  oper- 
ate so  as  to  conform  to  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion requirements.  Also,  the  Service  has  ad- 
ministered the  fiduciary  standards  embodied 
m  the  prohibited  transactions  provisions 
since  1954. 

Senator  Bentsen's  bill.  S.  1179,  and  Senator 
Curtis'  bUl,  S.  1631,  which  embodies  the  ad- 
ministration proposals,  would  continue  this 
precedent  by  having  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  administer  the  new  coverage,  vesting, 
and  funding  requirements.-"  Similarly,  the 
Labor  Department  which  has  been  admin- 
istering the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  would  continue  to  administer  a 
strengthened  Act. 

In  contrast,  under  S.  4,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment would  administer  the  new  substantive 
requirements  regarding  coverage,  vesting, 
funding,  fiduciary  standards,  and  plan  i,er- 
mlnation  Insurance  as  well  is  the  disclosure 
provisions  which  up  to  now  have  been  Its 
area  of  Jurisdiction  under  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  In  effect,  this 
means  that  the  s;ibstantlve  provisions  re- 
garding coverage,  vesting,  fiduciary  stand- 
ards, and  funding  under  pension  plans  would 
be  administered  by  both  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  the  Labor  Department. 

Accordingly.  S.  4,  in  effect,  would  require 
two  government  agencies  to  administer  the 
same  broad  areas  of  pension  operation  While 
there  undoubtedly  would  be  attempts  to  co- 
ordinate the  woric  of  the  two  agencies,  the 
dual  administration  approach  involves  in- 
herent problems.  These  are  discussed  below. 

Dual  staffs. — Two  staffs  of  fAO  different 
governmental  agencies  would  be  employed 
in  the  work  of  regulating  the  vital  areas  of 
vesting,  funding,  fiduciary  standards,  and 
coverage.  This,  in  turn,  would  Involve  dupli- 
cation In  regulation  since,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  be 
required  to  examine  the  overall  operation  of 
plans  in  order  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  nondiscrimination  and  prohibited  trans- 
actions provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Dual  reports. — Employers  and  plan  admin- 
istrators would  be  required  to  file  two  sets 
of  reports  dealing  with  the  same  broad  areas 
of  pension  operation  with  the  two  different 
governmental  agencies.  To  some  extent  the 
duplication  in  reporting  might  be  reduced  by 
coordination  procedures  but  since  the  reports 
deal  with  different  legal  provisions  which 
have  somewhat  different  objectives,  much 
dual  reporting  would  still  be  required.  For 
example,  employers  requesting  determination 
letters  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Indicating  that  their  plans  qualify  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  v.  ould  have  to  file  in- 
formation regarding  such  plans  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Annual  reports  re- 
garding plan  operations  would  also  continue 
to  be  filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  substantiate  the  deductions  and  the 
exemption  of  earnings  of  the  pension  fund. 
At  the  same  time,  administrators  of  plans 
would  be  required  to  submit  broadly  similar 
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information  to  the  Department  of  Labor  In 
order  to  receive  certification  for  their  plans 
and  to  continue  such  certification. 

Differences  in  coverage. — Although  S.  4 
would  require  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  engage  in 
considerable  duplication  In  regulatory  efforts, 
there  would  be  gaps  In  the  regtilatlon  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  For  example,  S.  4 
would  generally  not  cover  plans  which  cover 
not  more  than  25  participants  plans  of  firms 
which  are  not  In  Industry  or  In  an  activity 
affecting  commerce,  plans  covering  self-em- 
ployed people  even  though  such  plans  also 
cover  employees,  plans  of  exempt  organiza- 
tions, and  governmental  plans  (including  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  system) .  Many 
of  these  plans,  however,  seek  qualification 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  continue  to 
administer  the  pension  rules  for  them. 

Conflicting  requirements . — Because  of  dif- 
fering requirements,  plans  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  one  agency  might  not  meet 
the  tests  of  the  other.  For  example,  the  appli- 
cation to  a  particular  plan  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment requirements  regarding  vesting 
might  conflict  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  requirements  because  they  coxild.  In  a 
particular  plan,  result  In  discrimination  In 
favor  of  executives  and  highly  paid  employees. 
Similarly,  while  the  new  age  and  service  cov- 
erage requirement  In  S.  4  Is  generally  stricter 
than  the  present  age  and  service  coverage  pro- 
visions. It  is  only  one  part  of  the  entire  cover- 
age rules  which  have  to  be  met  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  would,  therefore,  still 
have  to  concern  Itself  with  all  the  coverage 
aspects  of  the  plan  Including  the  new  cover- 
age requirement.  Moreover,  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  evaluating  the  extent  of  funding 
In  particular  plans  could  arise  as  a  result  of 
c'.lfferent  evaluations  of  the  actuarial  as- 
sumptions by  the  Labor  Department  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

QtLalifications  under  one  set  of  require- 
ments and  not  the  other. — Since  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  continually  engaged  in 
auditing  plans  and  tax  returns.  It  is  highly 
likely  that  particular  pension  plans  might  be 
examined  by  Investigatory  agents  of  both  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment in  a  short  period  of  time.  The  re- 
sults of  these  duplicatory  Investigations 
cotild  be  quite  inconsistent.  In  view  of  the 
different  rules  enforced  by  the  two  agencies, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  might  give  the 
plan.  Its  trust,  and  fiduciary  a  clean  bill  of 
health  while  the  Department  of  Labor  might 
find  violations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Labor 
Department  might  find  the  situation  satis- 
factory and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
might  find  violations  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular rules  that  it  enforces. 

Change  in  enforcement  procedures. — S.  4 
would  also  adopt  a  fundamental  change  In 
the  approach  toward  enforcing  the  pension 
provisions.  For  over  three  decades,  with- 
drawal of  the  tax  advantages  associated  with 
qualification  has  been  the  basic  method  of 
enforcing  the  nondiscrimination  rules  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  are  designed 
to  insure  that  pension  plans  are  actually  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rank  and  file  of  employees. 
In  general,  this  has  been  an  effective  tool 
since  the  withdrawal  of  qualification  can 
result  In  the  denlaJ  of  deductions  for  em- 
ployer contributions  to  the  plan  and  the  loss 
of  the  exemption  of  the  plan's  earnings.  The 
fact  that  such  drastic  penalties  may  be  Im- 
posed for  noncompliance  provides  a  sub- 
stantial Inducement  to  meet  the  required 
tests  for  qualification.  In  contrast,  under  S. 
4  the  Labor  Department  would  have  to  get 
a  court  order  to  enforce  compliance  where 
plans  are  not  living  up  to  these  requirements. 
It  is  not  clear  how  large  an  investigation 
staff  would  be  required  for  this.  In  part  this 
is  because  It  Is  not  clear  whether  employers 
would  make  changes  voluntarily  (as  they  do 


to  avoid  loss  of  tax  deduction)  or  whether 
In  the  case  of  many  of  the  requirements  they 
would  wait  until  an  investigation  Is  made 
by  the  Labor  Department  personnel. 

H.  ANALYSIS  OF  PENDING  LEGISLATION 

A.  Plan  participation — Age  and  service 
requirements 

Present  law. — In  general.  In  the  case  of  an 
employer  pension  and  profit-sharing  plan,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  does  not  require  the 
plan  to  comply  with  aiiy  specific  eligibility 
conditions  relating  to  age  or  service  In  order 
to  qualify.  Existing  administrative  practice 
allows  plans  to  be  limited  to  employees  who 
have  (1)  attained  a  designated  age,  or  (2) 
have  been  employed  for  a  designated  number 
of  years,  so  long  as  the  effect  Is  not  discrimi- 
natory In  favor  of  officers,  shareholders, 
supervisory,  or  highly-compensated  em- 
ployees (sec.  401(a)(3)(B)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code) .  Also,  under  administrative 
practice,  a  plan  may  exclude  employees  who 
are  within  a  certain  number  of  years  of  re- 
tirement (for  example,  five  or  less)  when 
they  woxild  otherwise  become  eligible.  If  the 
effect  Is  not  discriminatory.  On  the  other 
hand.  In  the  case  of  a  plan  for  owner-em- 
ployees," the  plan  must  provide  that  no 
employee  with  three  or  more  years  of  service 
may  be  excluded  (sec.  401(d)  (3)  of  the  code). 

S.  4 — A  plan  would  not  be  permitted  to 
require,  as  a  condition  of  participation,  more 
than  one  year  of  service  or  attainment  of  an 
age  greater  than  25,  whichever  occvirs  later. 
However,  any  plan  which  provides  full  Imme- 
diate vesting  would  be  permitted  to  require 
as  much  as  three  years  of  service  or  attain- 
ment of  age  30,  whichever  occurs  later  (sec. 
201  of  the  bill).  The  bill  would  not  change 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  provisions  de- 
scribed above.  As  a  result:  (1)  the  bill  would 
provide  more  stringent  Labor  Department 
standards  than  those  of  the  tax  law  In  the 
case  of  corporate  plans  and  H.R.  10  plans 
without  owner-employees  (I.e.,  where  no  one 
has  more  than  a  10-percent  Interest  In  the 
partnership) — but  only  as  to  plans  with 
more  than  25  participants;  (2)  the  bill  would 
provide  essentially  the  same  standards  as 
the  tax  law  in  the  case  of  owner-employee 
plans  with  more  than  25  participants;  cftid 
(3)  the  bill  would  not  provide  new  standards 
for  plans  with  fewer  than  26  participants. 

The  effect  of  the  bill,  therefore,  is  to  re- 
quire each  plan  to  determine  which  set  of 
standards  is  the  more  stringent  as  to  It,  and 
then  to  obey  that  set  of  standards. 

S.  1179. — A  plan  would  not  be  permitted  to 
require,  as  a  condition  of  participation,  more 
than  one  year  of  service,  or  an  age  greater 
than  30  (sec.  321  of  the  bill);  however,  no 
change  would  be  made  In  the  three-year  rule 
for  owner-employee  plans,  described  above. 

S.  1631. — A  plan  would  not  be  permitted  to 
require,  as  a  condition  of  participation,  more 
than  three  years  of  continuous  service  or  at- 
tainment of  an  age  greater  than  30,  but  the 
plan  could  exclude  an  employee  who  was 
within  five  years  of  normal  retirement  age 
at  the  time  he  would  otherwise  become  eli- 
gible for  participation  (sec.  2(a)  (2)  of  the 
bill). 

An  owner-employee  plan  would  be  required 
to  cover  every  employee  with  three  years  or 
more  of  continuous  service,  every  employee 
with  two  years  of  continuous  service  who  was 
at  least  30  years  old,  and  every  employee  with 
one  year  of  continuous  service  who  was  at 
least  35  (sec.  2(b)  (2)  of  the  bill). 
B.  Vesting 

Present  law. — A  qualified  pension  or  profit- 
sharing  plan  must  now  provide  that  an 
employee's  rights  are  to  become  nonforfeit- 
able (I.e.,  "vested")  If  the  plan  terminates 
or  the  employer  discontinues  his  contribu- 
tions. The  employee's  rights  also  must  be- 
come fully  vested  when  he  attains  the  nor- 
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mal  or  stated  retirement  age.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, there  is  no  requirement  that  an 
employee  be  given  nonforfeitable  rights  to 
his  accrued  benefits  before  retirement, 
although  the  absence  of  such  pre-retirement 
vesting  is  taken  Into  account  In  determin- 
ing whether  the  plan  meets  the  nondis- 
crimination tests  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code    (sec.  401(a)(4)    of  the  code). 

Under  an  owner-employee  plan,  the  rights 
of  employees  must  vest  Immediately  (sec. 
401(d)  (2)  (A)  of  the  code). 

S.  4. — A  plan  would  generally  be  required 
to  give  each  employee  vested  rights  to  at 
least  30  percent  of  his  deferred  pension  bene- 
fits (or  30  percent  of  his  Interest,  in  the 
case  of  a  profit-sharing  retirement  plan) 
after  8  years  of  participation  in  the  plan. 
Thereafter,  each  year  the  minimum  vesting 
percentage  would  be  increased  by  an  addi- 
tional 10  percentage  points,  so  that  no  later 
than  the  end  of  15  years  of  participation,  the 
employee  would  be  entitled  to  100-percent 
vested  rights  in  his  benefits  (or  Interest,  In 
the  case  of  a  profit-sharing  retirement  plan) 
(sec.  202(a)  ( 1 )  of  the  bill). 

The  vesting  standards  that  would  be  es- 
tablished by  the  bill  would  allow  later  vest- 
ing than  under  existing  tax  law  governing 
H.R.  10  plans  which  Include  owner-em- 
ployees. Since  the  bill  would  not  amend  the 
tax  law,  the  more  stringent  of  the  two  re- 
quirements presumably  would  apply  and 
owner-employee  plans  would  continue  to 
have  to  meet  current  requirements. 

The  plan  could  require  3  of  the  8  year* 
minimum  service  under  the  plan  to  be  con- 
tinuous and  generally  could  Ignore  service 
prior  to  age  25  (sec.  202(b)  of  the  bill).  A 
plan  could  provide  a  different  vesting  for- 
mula from  the  minimum  formula  set  forth 
in  the  bill  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines, upon  application  by  a  plan,  that  its 
vesting  provisions  are  "as  equitable"  as  that 
minimum  formula  (sec.  202(e)  of  the  bill). 
In  the  case  of  a  class  year  plan,  it  would  be 
required  that  a  participant  be  fully  vested 
In  employer  contributions  on  his  behalf  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  following 
the  year  for  which  those  contributions  were 
made  (sec.  202(a)  (3)  of  the  bill). 

The  vesting  reqi;irements  would  apply  to 
accrued  benefits  for  service  rendered  before 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  vesting 
provisions  (sec.  202(a)  of  the  bill),  which 
would  be  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
(sec.  701(b)  of  the  bill).  However,  In  the  case 
of  a  plan  established  or  amended  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill,  only  service  rendered 
after  that  establishment  or  amendment  need 
be  considered  In  applying  the  vesting  require- 
ments to  the  new  benefits  or  Interests.  Also, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  given  the 
authority  to  postpone  application  of  the  vest- 
ing requirements  to  a  plan  for  up  to  5  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  those  requirements 
(I.e.  8  years  from  date  of  enactment)  where 
there  Is  a  showing  that  the  vesting  require- 
ments would  increase  the  employer's  costs 
or  contributions  under  the  plan  to  an  extent 
that  "substantial  economic  injury"  would 
result  to  the  employer  and  to  the  Interests 
of  the  participants  (sec.  216  of  the  bill). 

S.  1179. — A  plan  would  be  required  to  give 
each  employee  vested  rights  to  at  least  25 
percent  of  his  accrued  benefits  after  5  years 
of  participation  In  the  plan.  Thereafter,  each 
year  the  minimum  vesting  percentage  would 
be  Increased  by  an  additional  5  percentage 
points,  so  that  no  later  than  the  end  of  20 
years  of  participation,  the  employee  would  be 
entitled  to  100-percent  vested  rights  In  his 
benefits  (sec.  322  of  the  bill) . 

The  plan  could  require  2  of  the  5  years 
minimum  service  under  the  plan  to  be  con- 
tinuous and  generally  could  Ignore  service 
prior  to  age  30.  In  the  case  of  a  class  year 
plan.  It  would  be  required  that  a  participant 
be  fully  vested  In  employer  contributions  on 
his  behalf  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth 
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year  following  the  year  for  which  those  con- 
tributions were  made. 

The  vesting  requirements  woiUd  not  have 
to  apply  to  service  rendered  before  the  eCTec- 
tlve  date  of  the  vesting  provisions,  which 
wou.d  be  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
(sec.  328  of  the  bill).  However,  any  partici- 
pant who  has  attained  age  45  on  the  effective 
date  would  have  to  receive  credit  for  service 
rendered  before  that  date.  Also,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  would 
be  given  authority  to  postpone  application 
of  the  vesting  requirements  to  a  plan  for  up 
to  5  years  from  the  effective  date  of  those 
requirements  (I.e.,  8  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment)  where  there  Is  a  showing  that 
"substantial  economic  Injury"  would  result 
If  earlier  compliance  were  to  be  required. 

No  change  would  be  made  In  the  present 
law's  full  Immediate  vesting  requirement  for 
owner-employee  plans. 

S.  1631. — A  plan  would  be  required  to  sat- 
isfy the  "rule  of  50."  That  Is.  a  participant's 
right  in  at  least  50  percent  of  his  accrued 
benefits  derived  from  employer  contributions 
(as  defined  In  the  bill)  must  vest  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  year  In  which  the  sum 
of  his  age  and  his  years  of  participation  in 
the  plan  total  50,  except  that  a  minimum 
of  3  years  of  continuous  service  with  the 
employer  could  be  required  before  vesting. 
The  remaining  50  percent  of  accrued  benefits 
would  have  to  vest  not  less  rapidly  than 
ratably  over  the  next  5  years  (sec.  2(a)(2) 
of  the  bill). 

In  the  case  of  an  owner-employee  plan,  a 
similar  "rule  of  35"  would  apply  (sec.  2(b) 
(1)  of  the  bill). 

In  general,  vesting  would  not  be  required 
for  an  existing  plan  which  Is  "winding 
down, "  that  is.  if  the  benefits  paid  to  retirees 
for  a  given  year  exceed  the  benefit  accruals 
for  active  participants  and  if  the  present 
value  of  accrued  plan  liabilities  exceeds  the 
fair  market  value  of  plan  assets.  This  ex- 
ception Is  not  to  apply  for  the  fifth  plan 
year  before  any  plan  amendment  providing 
additional  or  increased  benefits,  and  is  not 
to  apply  for  all  plan  years  thereafter. 

Generally,  service  prior  to  1975  Is  to  be 
considered  for  determining  whether  the  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  a  level  of  vesting,  but 
not  for  determining  the  amount  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  vested.  In  the  case  of  plans  In 
effect  on  December  31.  1972,  vesting  would 
apply  to  benefits  accrued  for  plan  years  be- 
ginning on  or  after  January  1,  1975.  or  after 
the  expiration  of  any  collective  bargaining 
agreement  In  effect  on  December  31,  1972. 
whichever  occurs  later.  In  the  case  of  plans 
initiated  after  December  31.  1972,  the  vesting 
requirements  are  to  begin  immediately. 
C.  Funding 

Present  law. — Contributions  to  a  qualified 
pension "  plan  must  be  made  In  amoxmts 
at  least  equal  to  the  current  pension  liabili- 
ties ("normal  pension  costs")  plus  the  inter- 
est due  on  unfunded  accrued  pension  liabili- 
ties ("past  service  costs')  (regs.  i  1.401-6 
(c)(2)(ll)). 

There  Is  no  present  requirement  that  con- 
tributions be  made  to  amortize  the  principal 
amount  of  unfunded  accrued  pension  liabil- 
ities. 

If  an  employer  does  not  make  the  mini- 
mum required  contributions  to  a  quali- 
fied pension  plan,  under  administrative 
practice  the  deficiency  may  be  added  to  un- 
funded past  senlce  costs.  However,  the  plan 
also  may  be  considered  terminated,  and  Im- 
mediate vesting  of  the  employee's  rights  may 
be  required  (sec.  401(a)(7)   of  the  code). 

The  amount  to  be  contributed  to  a  quali- 
fied pension  plan  generally  Is  determined  by 
the  cost  of  benefits  to  be  paid,"  less  the  value 
of  plan  assets."  Plan  costs  are  estimated  by 
actuarial     calculations,     and    all     actuarial 
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methods,  factors,  and  assumptions  used  must 
together  be  reasonable  and  appropriate  In  the 
individual  employer's  situation  (regs.  §  1.404 
(a)-3(b)).  When  applying  for  a  determina- 
tion that  a  plan  is  qualified,  the  actuarial 
methods,  factors,  and  assumptions  which  are 
used  generally  must  be  reported  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  along  with  other  in- 
formation to  permit  verification  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  actuarial  methods  used; 
changes  in  actuarial  assumptions  and 
methods  must  be  reported  annually  to  the 
Service;  and  In  some  cases  actuarial  certi- 
fications must  be  submitted  to  the  Service 
every  five  years   (regs.   §  1.404(a)-4(b) ) . 

Experience  may  show  that  actual  costs  are 
more  or  less  than  the  estimates.  Where  actual 
costs  are  greater  than  estimates,  there  are 
"experience  deficlences";  where  they  are  less, 
there  are  "experience  gains."  Under  adminis- 
trative practice.  If  there  Is  an  experience 
deficiency,  then  depending  on  Its  cause,  ad- 
ditional contributions  necessary  to  fund  the 
deficiency  may  be  deducted  currently,  or  the 
deficiency  may  be  added  to  past  service  costs 
and  deducted  on  an  amortized  basis.  Ex- 
perience gains  may  reduce  the  plan  cost  cur- 
rently, or  reduce  costs  under  one  of  the 
spreading  methods  used  to  determine  the 
amounts  dedtictible  (described  below  In 
limitations  on  contributions). 

S.  4. — In  addition  to  requiring  the  funding 
of  normal  pension  costs  annually,  the  bill 
(generally,  sec.  210)  would  require  funding 
of  initial  past  service  costs  not  less  rapidly 
than  ratably  over  30  years  from  the  date  the 
plan  Is  established  '^;  In  the  case  of  a  past 
service  cost  liability  existing  on  the  effective 
date  of  these  provisions — 3  years  after  en- 
actment— over  30  years  from  the  effective 
date.  Experience  deficiencies  generally  would 
have  to  be  funded  over  not  more  than  five 
years;  a  longer  period  would  be  permitted  if 
the  five-year  period  requires  contributions 
greater  than  the  allowable  tax  deductions. 
These  requirements  would  apply  to  all  plan 
liabilities,  not  Just  vested  liabilities.  It  Is  in- 
tended that  assets  would  be  valued  at  fair 
market  value  to  determine  whether  plan  as- 
sets are  sufficient  to  cover  accrued  liabilities. 

The  Initial  unfunded  accrued  pension 
liabilities  of  a  plan  would  be  determined  by 
an  actuary  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  These  liabilities  would  be  reported 
to  the  Secretary,  with  a  report  of  the  ac- 
tuarial assumptions  used,  the  basis  for  using 
these  assumptions,  and  other  t)ertlnent  ac- 
tuarial Information  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Additionally,  a  plan  would  have  to  be 
reviewed  every  five  yesrs  by  a  certified  ac- 
tuary, and  his  report  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  reasonable  limits  on 
actuarial  assumptions  and  to  certify  actu- 
aries who  are  permitted  to  jjerform  services 
regarding  registered  plans  (sec.  101(b)  of  the 
bill). 

Senarate  funding  rules  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretan,-  for  multi-employer 
plans;  the  funding  period  for  such  plans 
would  be  not  less  than  30  vears  (sec.  217(d) 
of   the   bill). 

If  an  employer  demonstrates  that  he  could 
not  make  a  required  annual  contribution, 
under  certain  conditions  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  could  allow  the  annual  contribution 
to  be  amortized  not  less  rapidly  than  rata- 
bly over  no  more  than  five  years;  the  Secre- 
tary could  grant  five  consecutive  waivers  of 
this  type  (sec.  217  of  the  bUl). 

If  an  employer  failed  to  contribute  to  the 
plan  In  accordance  with  the  mUilmum  re- 
quirements, the  Secretary  of  Labor  could 
petition  the  aporoprlate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  an  order  requiring  compliance 
with  the  funding  requirement  (sec.  601  of 
the  bill). 

The  bill  also  would  specify  the  order  of 
priority  of  classes  of  beneP-clarles  for  pay- 
ment of  plan  assets  upon  termination  of  the 


plan  (sec.  214  of  the  bill).  The  order  of 
priority  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  limitations  applicable  to 
the  25  highest  paid  employees  of  the  em- 
ployer. However,  apparently  the  order  of 
priorities  of  the  bill  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  further  requirement  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  that  allocation  upon  termina- 
tion not  otherwise  discriminate  In  favor  of 
officers,  shareholders,  supervisors  or  highly 
compensated  employees.  Consequently,  the 
requirements  of  the  bill  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  could  conflict  in  some  cases. 

S.  1179. — New  minimum  funding  require- 
ments and  actuarial  reporting  requirements 
would  be  established  as  a  condition  for  qual- 
ifying a  retirement  trust  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  funding  and  actuarial  re- 
quirements generally  would  be  similar  to 
those  under  S.  4.  However,  with  respect  to 
experience  deficiencies,  funding  would  be  not 
less  rapidly  than  ratably  over  a  period  that  is 
no  longer  than  the  average  remaining  work- 
ing life  of  the  employees  covered  by  the  plan 
on  the  date  the  deficiency  was  determined 
(sec.  323  of  the  bill). 

If  the  minimum  funding  requirements 
were  not  met,  the  plan  could  be  terminated 
If  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  par- 
ticipants, and  the  employer  could  be  required 
to  include  in  income  deductions  attributable 
to  maintaining  and  operating  the  plan  for  up 
to  five  years  preceding  termination  (sec.  324 
of  the  bUl). 

The  bill  would  specify  the  order  of  prior- 
ity of  payment  of  plan  assets  upon  termina- 
tion, but  the  order  of  priority  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  nondiscrimination  rules  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  funding  requirements  would  go  Into 
effect  3  vears  after  enactment  (sec.  328  of 
the  bin ) . 

S.  1631. — New  minimum  funding  require- 
ments would  be  established  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  for  qualified  defined  bene- 
fit pension  plans.  In  general,  the  minimum 
contribution  requirement  would  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  normal  pension 
costs.  Interest  on  past  service  costs,  and  5 
percent  of  unfunded,  vested  past  service 
costs.  The  fair  market  value  of  plan  assets 
would  be  used  in  computing  unfunded  plan 
liabilities.  In  effect,  then,  experience  de- 
ficiencies as  to  vested  liabilities  would  be 
funded  at  the  same  rate  as  vested  past  serv- 
ice costs.  In  lieu  of  this  minimum  funding 
requirement  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
could  authorize  the  use  of  another  minimum 
funding  standard  that  results  In  a  satisfac- 
tory rate  of  funding  (sec  2(a)  of  the  bill) . 

Additionally,  the  5-percent-of-compensa- 
tion  limit  on  deductions  for  pension  plans 
(sec.  404(a)(1)(A)  of  the  code)  would  be 
eliminated  and  the  other  limitations  would 
not  apply  to  the  extent  that  the  contribu- 
tions do  not  exceed  the  minimum  funding 
requirement  (sec.  7(g)  of  the  bill). 

D.  Portability 

Present  law. — Under  administrative  prac- 
tice, when  an  employee  changes  Jobs,  his  In- 
terest In  his  former  employer's  qualified  re- 
tirement plan  may  be  transferred  to  the  re- 
tirement plan  of  his  new  employer  without 
the  employee  being  taxed  on  the  transfer. 
This  can  be  done  If  both  his  former  and  new 
employers  agree  to  the  transfer,  if  the  trans- 
fer may  be  made  under  the  terms  of  both 
plans  and  trusts  Involved,  and  If  the  admin- 
istrative requirements  governing  the  method 
of  transfer  are  met."  However,  transfers  of 
employee  Interests  between  qualified  plans 
upon  changes  In  employment  do  not  appear 
to  be  usual. 

S.  4. — A  program  would  be  established  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  employees'  vested 
pension  credits  between  retirement  plans  of 
employers  who  choose  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Under  the  program,  when  an  em- 
ployee leaves  a  partlclpntlng  employer  (be- 
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fore  the  time  that  payments  would  be  made 
to  the  employee  under  the  plan),  the  em- 
ployee could  direct  that  an  amount  equal  to 
the  current  discounted  value  of  his  vested 
rights  under  the  plan  of  this  employer  be 
paid  Into  a  central  portability  fund  (the 
Voluntary  Portability  Program  F\ind)  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Upon 
receipt  of  payment,  a  separate  account  would 
be  established  for  the  employee  in  this  cen- 
tral fund.  He  then  could  choose  to  maintain 
an  account  in  the  central  fund,  or  could 
direct  that  amounts  credited  to  his  account 
be  used  to  purchase  actuarially  equivalent 
pension  credits  in  a  new  plan  in  which  he 
participates.  If  amounts  were  left  in  the  cen- 
tral fund,  at  age  65  the  employee  could  direct 
the  purchase  of  a  single  premium  annuity 
contract.  Alternatively,  the  amounts  could 
be  paid  to  a  designated  beneficiary  upon  the 
employee's  death  (sec.  301  et  seq.  of  the  bill) . 

Amounts  maintained  in  the  central  porta- 
bility fund  could  be  deposited  In  financial 
Institutions  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insiirance  Corporation  or  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  but  not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  could  be 
deposited  In  any  one  financial  institution 
(sec.  303  of  the  bill). 

The  portability  provisions  would  go  in  ef- 
fect one  year  after  enactment  of  the  bii; 
laec.  701(b)  of  thebUl). 

S.  1179. — An  employee  who  changes  em- 
ployment would  not  be  taxable  on  the  trans- 
fer of  his  Interest  In  the  retirement  plan 
trust  of  his  former  employer  (or  from  his 
Individual  retirement  account  >■)  to  a  retire- 
ment trust  of  his  new  employer  (or  to  his 
individual  retirement  account)  (sec.  326  of 
the  bill). 

S.  1631 — An  employee,  on  leaving  employ- 
ment, would  not  be  taxed  on  the  receipt  of 
a  lump-sum  distribution  from  a  qualified 
retirement  plan  if  he  reinvests  the  funds  in 
another  qualified  retirement  plan  (or  a  quali- 
fied individual  retirement  account)  within 
60  days  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  In 
which  he  receives  payment  (sec.  5  of  the  bill) . 
E.  Plan  termination  insurance 

Present  Law. — Present  law  does  not  re- 
quire pension  plans  to  insure  their  liabilities. 

S.  4. — A  "Pension  Benefit  Insurance  Fund", 
would  be  created,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (sec.  401  et  seq.  of  the 
bill).  All  pension  plans  subject  to  the  bill's 
provisions  would  be  required  to  purchase 
plan  termination  Insurance  from  the  Fund. 
A  plan  not  subject  to  the  bill  (e.g.,  a  plan 
covering  no  more  than  25  participants)  could 
also  be  permitted  to  purchase  Insurance,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  if 
It  meets  the  standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
that  would  be  required  by  the  bill. 

The  Insurance  would  cover  unfunded 
vested  liabilities  Incurred  before  or  after  the 
bill's  enactment.  Participants  and  benefici- 
aries of  a  plan  would  be  protected  against 
loss  of  vested  benefits  from  termination  of 
the  plan,  within  specified  dollars  or  percent- 
age-of-salary  limits;  but  benefits  are  not  to 
be  available  to  any  participant  who  owns 
as  much  as  10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of 
the  employer  contributing  to  the  plan  or 
a  like  Interest  in  a  partnership  contributing 
to  the  plan. 

In  general,  the  benefits  of  the  Insurance 
would  not  be  available  unless  the  plan  (or 
the  plan  amendment  creating  or  Increasing 
the  participant's  rlghte)  has  been  In  effect  at 
least  three  years  before  the  Insured  loss. 

For  the  first  three  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  these  provisions  (one  year  after  the 
bill's  enactment)  premiums  need  not  exceed 
0.2  percent  of  a  plan's  unfunded  vested  lia- 
bilities Incurred  before  enactment  if  the 
median  ratio  of  plan  assets  to  those  liabilities 
was  75  percent  during  the  five  years  preced- 
ing enactment,  or,  for  a  plan  established  dur- 
ing those  five  years,  if  the  plan  reduced  those 


liabilities  at  the  rate  of  at  least  five  percent 
yearly  since  the  plan's  establishment.  If  un- 
funded vested  labilities  incurred  before  en- 
actment do  not  meet  these  standards,  the  an- 
nual premium  for  the  first  three  years  may 
not  exceed  0.4  percent  of  those  liabilities  and 
may  not  be  less  than  0.2  percent  of  those 
liabilities. 

The  bin  also  provides  a  0.2-percent  limita- 
tion for  the  first  three  years  on  premiums 
based  on  unfunded  vested  liabilities  Incurred 
after  enactment.  It  sets  a  0.2-percent  pre- 
mium limitation  on  unfunded  vested  liabil- 
ities incurred  by  multi-employer  pension 
plans.  In  addition,  the  bill  permits  special 
assessments  made  to  cover  administrative 
costs. 

After  the  three-year  period,  the  Insurance 
rates  may  be  changed  by  the  Secretary  based 
upon  experience  and  other  relevant  factors, 
after  giving  appropriate  notice  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 

The  moneys  of  the  Fund  would  be  In- 
vested only  In  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States. 

Upon  termination  of  a  pension  plan,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  determine  how 
plan  assets  should  be  liquidated  and  the 
proceeds  applied  to  the  payment  of  vested 
benefits.  The  Secretary  would  be  given  spe- 
cific authority  to  transfer  the  funds  of  the 
plan  to  the  common  fund  of  the  Insurance 
program,  to  purchase  single-premium  life 
annuities  with  the  funds  of  the  terminated 
plan,  or  to  take  other  appropriate  action  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  vested  benefits. 
Notice  would  be  required  to  be  given  prior 
to  the  termination  of  every  covered  plan.  The 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  any  failure 
to  give  that  notice  would  be  personally  re- 
sponsible for  any  losses  Incurred  by  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Insurance  Fund  in  connection 
with  the  termination.  Personal  liability  for 
losses  of  the  Fund  also  would  be  Imposed  on 
anyone  who  terminates  a  plan  with  Intention 
to  avoid  or  circumvent  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  or  in  violation  of  the  requirements  of 
the  bill  or  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Disclosure  Act.  The  Fund  would  be  author- 
ized to  recover  from  solvent  employers  or 
their  successors  for  all  benefits  paid  by  the 
Fund  on  account  of  the  termination;  the 
employer's  liability,  however,  is  not  to  exceed 
50  percent  of  his  net  worth. 

S.  1179. — In  many  respects,  the  Insurance 
system  created  by  the  bill  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  that  created  by  S.  4. 

The  bin  provides  for  a  "Pension  Guarantee 
Corporation"  that  would  be  a  nongovern- 
mental, nonprofit  membership  corporation 
composed  of  the  pension  plans  purchasing 
Insurance  and  would  be  administered  by  a  7- 
member  Board  of  Directors.  The  directors 
would  be  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury  and 
Labor  and  five  persons  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent— two  who  are  associated  with  employee 
organizations,  two  who  are  associated  with 
employers,  and  one  from  the  general  public. 

All  pension,  profit-sharing,  stock  bonus, 
and  bond  purchase  plans  which  qualify  for 
tax  benefits  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
would  be  required  to  purchase  plan  termi- 
nation Insurance. 

Participants  and  beneficiaries  of  a  plan 
would  be  protected  against  loss  of  vested 
benefits  from  termination  of  the  plan,  with- 
in specified  dollar  or  percentage-of-salary 
limits;  but  benefits  are  not  to  be  available 
to  any  participant  who  owns  as  much  as 
10  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  em- 
ployer (or  a  like  Interest  in  the  employer 
that  Is  unincorporated  ) . 

In  general,  the  benefits  of  the  Insurance 
would  not  be  available  unless  the  plan  has 
been  In  effect  at  least  five  years  before  the 
Insured  loss.  If  the  loss  arises  out  of  benefits 
created  or  Increased  by  plan  amendment, 
the  amendment  must  liave  been  In  effect  at 
least  three  years  before  the  loss. 


Premium  limitations  are  provided  thai  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  for  S.  4,  de- 
scribed above. 

The  bill  creates  two  funds,  one  for  multi- 
employer plans  and  one  for  other  plans.  The 
premiums  are  to  be  paid  into  the  appro- 
priate fund  and  each  fund's  liabilities  are 
to  be  borne  by  It  and  not  the  other  fund. 
Differences  In  experience  would  be  expected 
to  lead  to  differences  in  rates  of  premiums. 

Upon  termination  of  a  pension  plan,  the 
bill  would  allow  the  insurance  program  ad- 
ministrators to  determine  how  plan  assets 
should  be  liquidated  and  the  proceeds  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  vested  benefits.  The 
aftmlnlstrators  would  be  given  specific  au- 
thority to  transfer  funds  to  the  appropriate 
common  fund  of  the  insurance  program 
(i.e..  the  fund  for  multiemployer  plans  or  the 
fund  for  other  plans),  to  purchase  single- 
premium  life  annuities  with  the  funds  of  the 
terminated  plan,  or  to  take  other  appro- 
priate action  to  provide  for  the  paj-ment  of 
vested  benefits. 

The  moneys  of  the  funds  may  be  Invested 
in  obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In  ob- 
ligations guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  Interest-bearing 
loans  to  the  Pen.<=ion  Guarantee  Corporation 
if  those  loans  should  be  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  participants  in  member  plans  and 
the  maintenance  of  confidence  in  the  private 
retirement  system. 

S.  1631. — No  provision  is  made  for  plan 
termination  insvirance. 

F.    Fiduciary    standards 

Present  Law. — A  retirement  plan  trust  may 
be  qualified  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  only  If  it  Is  impossible  under  the  trust 
instrument  for  trust  funds  to  be  used  for 
a;iy  purpose  other  than  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  employees  or  their  beneficiaries  (see. 
401(a)  (2)  of  the  code).  In  addition,  a  retire- 
ment plan  trust  will  not  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation If  It  engages  In  any  specifically  defined 
"prohibited  transactions"  (sec.  503(a)  (1)  (B) 
of  the  code). 

Under  administrative  rulings,  an  invest- 
ment generally  meets  the  "exclusive  benefit" 
requirement  If  It  meets  the  following  stand- 
ards :  the  cost  of  the  Investment  does  not  ex- 
ceed fair  market  value,  a  fair  return  com- 
mensurate with  the  prevailing  rate  is  pro- 
vided, sufficient  liquidity  is  maintained  to 
permit  distributions,  and  the  safeguards  and 
diversity  that  a  prudent  investor  wculd 
adhere  to  are  present.  On  purchasing  stock 
or  securities  of  the  employer,  or  lending 
funds  to  the  employer,  the  trust  must  notify 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  so  that  it  may 
determine  whether  the  exclusive  benefit  re- 
quirement is  met. 

"Prohibited  transactions"  Include  the 
lending  of  funds  without  adequate  security 
and  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  to  the  crea- 
tor of  the  plan,  his  family,  or  corporations 
controlled  by  him.  Other  prohibited  trans- 
actions include  payment  of  excessive  salaries 
to  Interested  persons,  providing  trust  services 
on  a  preferential  basis  to  Interested  persons, 
substantial  purchases  or  sales  of  property 
from  Interested  persons  for  other  than  ade- 
quate consideration,  and  engaging  In  any 
other  transaction  which  results  in  a  sub- 
stantial diversion  of  trust  assets  to  an  in- 
terested person  (see.  503(b)  of  the  code).  If 
the  trust  engages  in  any  prohibited  transac- 
tion. It  will  lose  Its  tax-exempt  status  for  at 
least  one  year;  upon  meeting  certain  require- 
ments the  trust  may  reacquire  tax-exempt 
status. 

Special  rules  govern  trusts  benefiting  own- 
er-employees who  control  the  business  with 
respect  to  which  the  plan  is  established  In 
this  case,  generally  the  trust  cannot  make 
any  loan,  pay  compensation  for  services,  or 
make  services  available  on  a  preferential 
basis  to  an  owner-employee  or  certain  related 
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parties.  The  same  prohibition  applies  to  trust 
purchtises  from  or  sales  to  these  Interested 
persons  (see  503(g)  of  the  code). 

In  many  cases,  pension  plan  trustees  also 
will  be  subject  to  local  laws  governing  the 
actions  of  fiduciaries. 

S  4. — The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  would  be  amended  to  provide 
standards  of  conduct  for  fiduciaries  '»  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  covered  under  the  bill 
(sec.  510  of  the  bill).  These  standards  would 
generally  supersede  State  law  governing 
fiduciaries'  conduct   (sec.  609  of  the  bill). 

Generally,  a  fiduciary  would  be  required  to 
act  In  the  same  way  that  a  prudent  man  In 
a  similar  situation  and  under  other  like  con- 
ditions would  act  (sec.  510  of  the  bill).  In 
addition,  a  fiduciary  would  be  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  certain  transactions  with 
Interested  parties.'"  He  could  not  rent  or  sell 
property  to,  or  rent  or  purchase  property 
from,  an  interested  party;  could  not  lend 
trust  assets  to  an  interested  party;  could 
not  furnish  trust  goods,  services,  or  facilities 
to  an  interested  party;  and  could  not  permit 
the  transfer  of  any  trust  property  to  or  its 
use  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  an  Interested 
party.  Furthermore,  a  fiduciary  could  not 
deal  with  the  trust  in  his  own  Interest  or  for 
his  own  account,  could  not  represent  another 
party  with  regard  to  the  trust  nor  act  on  be- 
half of  a  party  adverse  to  the  trust  or  to  the 
interests  of  its  participants  or  beneficiaries, 
and  could  not  receive  any  consideration  from 
any  party  dealing  with  the  trust  in  connec- 
tion with  a  transaction  involving  the  trust. 

Specific  exemptions  would  be  provided 
from  this  list  of  prohibited  activities,  in 
recognition  of  established  business  practices. 
Thus,  a  fiduciary  could  receive  his  normal 
benefits  as  a  participant  under  the  plan, 
could  receive  reasonable  compensation  for 
services  and  for  reimbursement  of  actually 
Incurred  expenses,  and  could  be  an  officer, 
agent  or  employee  of  an  Interested  party. 
Furthermore,  a  pension  trust  generally  could 
Invest  10  percent  of  the  value  of  Its  assets 
in  securities  issued  by  the  employer,  and  cer- 
tain profit-sharing  trusts  could  Invest  in 
these  securities  without  limit.  Addltlonallv, 
unrler  certain  conditions,  securities  could  be 
purchased  from  or  sold  to  Interested  par- 
ties, loans  could  be  made  to  participants  or 
beneficiaries  of  the  plan,  and  an  Interested 
party  could  be  paid  for  office  space  and  other 
services.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  provide  for  exemption  of  anv  fiduciary 
from  certain  specifically  prohibited  transac- 
tions if  the  exemption  were  In  the  Interest 
of  the  trust  fund,  the  participants  and  the 
beneficlarle.s. 

The  fiduciary  standards  that  would  be  es- 
tablished by  the  bill  would  In  some  cases 
allow  fiduciaries  of  certain  owner-employee 
plans  to  engage  in  transactions  now  pro- 
hibited under  the  tax  laws  (sec.  503(g)  of 
the  code).  Additionally.  Investments  In  se- 
curities of  the  employer  may  be  allowed  un- 
der the  bill  when  forbidden  by  the  tax  laws. 
Also,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could  exempt 
fiduciaries  from  certain  transactions  other- 
wise prohibited  under  the  bill,  but  this 
exemption  would  not  affect  the  prohibitions 
of  the  tax  laws.  Since  the  bill  would  not 
change  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  tax 
laws  presumably  would  continue  to  apply 
where  they  exercise  more  restraint  on  fidu- 
ciary actions  than  the  bill  would. 

A  fiduciary  who  breached  anv  of  these 
duties  would  be  personally  liable  to  the 
trust  for  losses  sustained  by  It  on  account 
of  the  breach,  and  would  have  to  pay  to  the 
trust  any  profits  which  he  received  from  use 
of  trust  assets.  Exculpatory  clauses  would  be 
prohibited.  Co-fiduclarles  could,  In  certain 
cases,  be  held  liable  for  breaches  of  another 
co-flduclary. 

The  bin  also  would  prohibit  persons  con- 
victed of  certain  listed  crimes  from  serving 
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in  a  responsible  position  In  connection  with 
an  employee  benefit  plan  for  a  period  of  five 
years  after  conviction  or  the  end  of  impris- 
onment. 

S.  1179. — S.  1179  Includes  no  provisions 
dealing  with  fiduciary  responsibility. 

S.  1631. — The  prohibited  transactions  pro- 
visions, described  above  under  PTesent  Law, 
would  be  repealed  ( sec.  6(a)  of  the  bill ) .  In 
lieu  of  these  rules,  excise  taxes  would  be  Im- 
posed on  the  amount  Involved  In  a  pro- 
hibited transaction,  and  the  current  list  of 
prohibited  transactions  would  be  expanded. 
The  taxes  would  be  payable  by  participating 
Interested  parties,  and  would  be  5  percent  of 
the  amount  Involved  In  the  prohibited 
transaction.  An  additional  tax  of  200  percent 
of  the  amount  involved  would  be  owed  If  the 
transaction  were  not  corrected  within  the 
period  allowed  (generally  90  days  from  no- 
tice) (sec.  6(b)  of  th^bUl). 

A  taxable  transaction  would  be  any  pro- 
hibited transaction  specifically  listed  In  the 
proposed  Zmployee  Benefits  Protection  Act, 
S.  1557  (sec.  6(b)  of  the  bUl).  The  trans- 
actions specifically  prohibited  In  S.  1557  are 
substantially  the  same  as  the  transactions 
specifically  prohibited  by  S.  4,  with  gen- 
erally the  same  exceptions.  Additionally,  In 
most  other  respects  regarding  fiduciary  con- 
duct, S.  1557  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
provisions  of  S.  4. 

G.  Reporting  and  disclosure 

Present  law:  reporting  to  government 
agencies. — Every  employer  who  maintains  a 
funded  retirement  plan  must  annually  file  a 
return  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
regardless  of  whether  the  plan  is  qualified  or 
whether  a  deduction  is  claimed  for  the  cur- 
rent year  (regs.  §  1.404(a)-2A) .  This  return 
generally  Includes  Information  on  the  na- 
ture and  coverage  of  the  plan  and  certain 
actions  and  changes  that  affected  the  plan. 
Information  regarding  contributions  and 
computations  for  deductions  must  also  be 
included.  Every  employer  (or  trust  fiduciary) 
also  must  annually  file  with  the  Service  a 
financial  statement  of  the  retirement  plan 
fund.  Including  a  statement  of  assets  and 
liabilities  and  a  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements. 

The  trustee  of  a  qualified  retirement  trust 
must  file  an  annual  return  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  discloses  whether  the 
trust  engaged  in  transactions  which  may 
have  been  "prohibited  transactions."  and  a 
statement  describing  the  transactions  also 
must  be  filed.  (Prohibited  transactions  In- 
clude certain  dealings  between  the  trust  and 
Interested  parties,  and  are  discussed  In  sec- 
tion P.  Fiduciary  Standards) . 

The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  also  provides  for  disclosure  and  report- 
ing of  retirement  fund  transactions.  Under 
this  Act.  most  private  employers  (except  cer- 
tain tax-exempt  organizations)  engaged  In 
interstate  commerce  or  In  an  industry  or 
activity  affecting  such  commerce  who  have 
retirement  plans  covering  more  than  25  par- 
ticipants must  file  a  description  of  the  plan 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  when  the  plan 
Is  established  or  amended  (29  U.S.C.  5  5  303, 
305).  Further.  If  a  covered  plan  Includes  at 
least  100  participants,  an  annual  report  must 
be  filed  providing  Information  about  con- 
tributions, benefits  paid,  number  of  employ- 
ees covered,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  the  plan 
(29  U.S.C.  !306).  The  annual  report  also  Is 
to  Include  statements  regarding  certain 
transactions  between  the  trust  and  in- 
terested parties,  and  is  to  Include  certain 
actuarial  Information.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  accept  the  annual  report  filed 
with  the  Labor  Department  as  satisfying 
some  of  the  requirements  for  filing  with  the 
Service. 

Present  law:  disclosure  to  employees. — 
Under  Treasury  regulations,  employees  must 
be  Informed  of  the  establishment  of  a  quali- 
fied retirement  plan  and  Its  baste  provisions 


(regs.  ?  1.401-l(a)  (2) ).  This  may  be  done 
by  furnishing  each  employee  with  a  copy 
of  the  plan,  but  where  this  Is  not  feasible 
substitute  methods  may  be  used.  Satisfactory 
substitutes  must  describe  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  plan,  and  may  be  in  the  form 
of  a  booklet  given  to  the  employees  or  a 
notice  posted  on  the  company's  bulletin 
board.  Substitutes  must  state  that  the  com- 
plete plan  may  be  Inspected  at  a  designated 
place  and  times  on  the  company's  premises. 

Under  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act,  the  plan  description  and  annual 
reports  filed  with  the  Labor  Department 
must  be  available  for  examination  by  partic- 
ipants and  beneficiaries  In  the  principal 
office  of  the  plan.  Additionally,  upon  writ- 
ten request,  a  copy  of  the  plan  description 
and  sununarles  of  the  annual  reports  must 
be  mailed  to  participants  and  beneficiaries 
(29U£.C.  5  307). 

S.  4. — The  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  would  be  amended  to  require  that 
additional  Information  be  provided  In  the 
plan  descriptions  and  annual  reports  filed 
with  the  Labor  Department  (sees.  505  and  506 
of  the  bill ) .  Furthermore,  annual  reports 
generally  would  be  required  for  any  private 
funded  employee  benefit  plan  which  covers 
more  than  25  (rather  than  100)  participants, 
and  coverage  would  be  extended  to  most  tax- 
exempt  organizations  (sees.  503  and  507  of 
the  bill).  Annual  reports  also  would  Include 
the  opinion  of  an  Independent  auditor  based 
on  an  annual  audit  (sec.  506(c)  of  the  bill). 

Annual  reports  would  Include  additional 
information  on  all  Investments,  and  Include 
separate  detailed  schedules  for  transactions 
Involving  securities,  other  investment  assets, 
loans,  and  certain  leases  (sec.  506  of  the  bill) . 
Additionally,  annual  reporting  would  be  re- 
quired for  all  transactions  Involving  In- 
terested parties.  Detailed  actuarial  Informa- 
tion also  would  be  required.  In  order  to  allow 
evaluation  of  the  funding  of  the  plan. 

In  addition  to  current  requirements  on 
disclosure  to  employees,  each  new  partici- 
pant would  receive  a  summary  of  the  plan's 
Important  provisions,  including  an  explana- 
tion of  plan  benefits  and  the  circumstances 
which  would  disqualify  a  person  from  re- 
ceiving benefits  (sec.  507  of  the  bUl).  Every 
•  three  years  a  revised  summary  of  the  plans 
provisions  would  be  provided  to  participants. 
(Plan  summaries  would  be  required  to  be 
written  in  a  manner  calculated  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  average  participant.)  Partici- 
pants also  would  be  entitled  to  obtain  copies 
of  all  the  underlying  plan  documents.  When 
a  participant  terminates  service  with  a 
vested  pension  right,  he  would  be  given  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  the  benefits  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  (sec.  108  of  the  bill). 

S.  1179. — S.  1179  Includes  no  provisions  re- 
garding disclosure  or  reporting. 

S.  1557. — S.  1557  Is  a  companion  measure  to 
S.  1631;  It  would  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
regarding  disclosure  and  reporting.  The  dis- 
closure and  reporting  provisions  of  S.  1557 
are  substantially  the  same  as  In  S.  4.  Addi- 
tionally, S.  1557  would  require  that  a  state- 
ment of  accrued  benefits  be  given  to  partici- 
pants or  beneficiaries  upon  request  (sec.  8(c) 
of  thebUl). 

H.  Enforcement 

Present  law. — Plans  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(e.g..  exclusively  for  benefit  of  employees, 
nondiscriminatory  In  regard  to  coverage  and 
benefits,  limits  on  contributions  for  owner- 
employees  under  H.R.  10  plans)  receive  spe- 
cial tax  treatment  to  foster  their  growth. 
It  Is  not  necessary.  In  order  to  receive  this 
special  tax  treatment,  that  a  prior  determina- 
tion be  obtained  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  However,  to  assist  employers  In  their 
development  of  plans  or  plan  amendments, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  willing  to  Is- 
sue determination  letters  that  proposed  plans 
or  amendments  qualify  for  the  special  tax 
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treatment.  As  a  practical  matter,  since  tax- 
payers generally  wish  to  be  assured  In  ad- 
vance that  their  plans  or  amendments  wUl 
qualify,  they  obtain  prior  determinations 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Such  a 
determination  is  with  respect  to  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  plan  (sec.  401  of  the  code) 
and  tax-exempt  status  of  the  related  trust 
(sec.  501  of  the  code) . 

Under  the  Internal  Revenue's  published 
procedures,  this  determination  generally 
takes  the  form  of  a  determination  letter 
from  a  district  director.  The  district  di- 
rector may  request  technical  advice  from 
the  national  office  on  Issues  arising  from 
a  request  for  a  determination  letter.  Also, 
the  applicant  may  request  national  office 
consideration  of  the  matter  If  the  district 
director  does  not  act  within  30  days  from 
notice  of  latent  to  make  such  a  request,  or 
acts  adversely. 

Standards  are  set  forth  under  which  the 
national  office  is  to  determine  whether  it  will 
entertain  a  request  for  consideration  of  a 
case.  One  situation  where  a  request  will  be 
entertained  Is  where  the  contemplated  dis- 
trict office  action  is  in  conflict  with  a  de- 
termination made  in  a  similar  case  In  the 
same  or  another  district.  The  procedure  pro- 
vides for  a  conference  In  the  national  office. 
If  It  Is  requested  by  the  applicant.  In 
addition,  determination  letters  issued  by  the 
district  director  are  subject  to  post  review 
procedure   in   the  national   office. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  besides 
granting  prior  determinations,  also  admin- 
isters the  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relating  to  the  continued 
qualification  of  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans.-'"  If  a  plan  does  not  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
these  special  tax  benefits  are  lost.  Thus, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  In  this  area  are  self-enforcing  ( I.e., 
those  In  charge  of  a  plan  have  an  Interest 
in  seeing  to  It  that  the  plan  continues  to 
comply  with  the  antidiscrimination  require- 
ments, that  the  plan  does  not  engage  in 
prohibited  self-dealing  transactions,  and 
that  It  otherwise  acts  In  such  a  manner  to 
preserve  the  complex  of  tax  benefits  to  both 
the  employer  and  the  participants  and  their 
beneficiaries) . 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Labor  ad- 
ministers the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1958  (PL.  85-832,  as  amended 
by  PL.  87-420),  discussed  above,  under  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure. 

S.  4. — An  Office  of  Pension  and  Welfare 
Plan  Administration  would  be  established 
within  the  Department  of  Labor  to  Imple- 
ment the  specified  standards  of  vesting,  fund- 
ing, and  reinsurance,  as  well  as  disclosure 
and  fiduciary  standards  (see.  101  et  seq.  and 
ssc.  601  et  seq.  of  the  bill).  Plans  covered  by 
the  bill  would  have  to  be  registered  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  would  Issue 
certificates  of  registration  to  plans  which 
qualify  under  the  bill. 

Ttie  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  em- 
powered to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
by  petitioning  the  Federal  courts  to  compel 
a  pension  or  profit-sharing  retirement  plan 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  He 
would  be  given  the  right  to  seek  relief  In  the 
Federal  courts  to  compel  the  return  of  assets 
to  the  fund,  to  require  payments  to  be  made, 
to  require  the  removal  of  a  fiduciary,  and  to 
obtain  other  appropriate  relief. 

In  addition,  civil  actions  may  be  brought 
by  plan  participants  to  seek  relief  against 
violations  committed  by  a  fiduciary. 

A  plan  administrator  In  discharging  his 
duties  with  respect  to  the  assets  of  the  fund 
would  be  subject  to  the  standards  of  care 
under  the  circumstances  then  prevailing 
that  a  prudent  man  acting  In  a  like  capacity 
and  familiar  with  such  matters  would  -se. 
The  failure  of  an  administrator  to  comply 
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with  these  standards  would  result  In  the 
administrator  being  personally  liable  to  the 
fund  for  any  losses  to  the  fund  resulting 
from  the  administrator's  breach  of  his  fidu- 
ciary responsibilities  and  by  the  administra- 
tor paying  to  the  fund  any  profits  which  have 
inured  to  him  through  use  of  fund  assets. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  em- 
powered to  examine  the  books  and  records 
of  any  plan  or  fund  in  order  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

S.  1179. — The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  administer  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
using  the  same  enforcement  procedures  that 
are  available  to  it  under  existing  law;  that 
Is,  by  determining  as  to  any  plan  whether 
It  is,  or  continues  to  be.  qualified  for  the 
special  tax  benefits  available  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  In  order  to  upgrade 
the  administration  of  the  pension  plan  pro- 
visions of  the  code,  the  bill  would  establish 
within  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  an  Office 
of  Pension  Plan  Administration,  headed  by 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (sees.  201  and  202  of  the 
bUl). 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  additional 
enforcement  measures  where  there  is  a  fail- 
ure to  make  the  required  contributions.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  his  delegate, 
may  order  that  a  plan  be  terminated  If, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
termination  Is  considered  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  participants.  Also, 
If  a  plan  Is  terminated,  any  tax  deductions 
attributable  to  contributions  to  the  plan  for 
the  five  taxable  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  of  termination  may  be  disallowed 
by  Including  them  in  the  employer's  Income 
in  the  year  the  plan  is  terminated  (sec.  324 
of  the  bill) . 

S.  1631. — The  Internal  Re\'enue  Service 
would  administer  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
using  the  same  enforcement  procedures  that 
are  available  to  It  under  existing  law:  that 
Is,  by  determining  as  to  any  plan  whether  It 
is,  or  continues  to  be.  qualified  for  the  special 
tax  benefits  available  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
Impose  an  excise  tax  on  the  amount  Involved 
in  a  prohibited  transaction.  The  tax  would 
be  Imposed  on  any  party  In  Interest  who  is 
a  participant  in  the  prohibited  transaction 
(see  discussion  under  Fiduciary  Standards, 
above). 

7.  Limitation  on  contributions 
Present  law. — Under  present  law,  different 
rules  are  provided  for  employer  and  employee 
contributions  in  the  case  of  plans  for  self- 
emoloyed  individuals  (H.R.  10  plans),  "regu- 
lar" corporations  and  electing  small  business 
corporations  (subchapter  S).-'  These  p.re  de- 
scribed below. 

H.R.  10  plans. — The  amount  of  deductible 
contributions  to  an  H.R.  10  plan  on  behalf 
of  a  self-employed  person  cannot  exceed  the 
lp,<?ser  of  10  percent  of  his  earned  Income  or 
$2,600  (sec.  404(e)  of  the  code).  In  addition, 
limited  nondeductible  contrlbtitlons  may  be 
made  in  certain  cases.  Contributions  for  em- 
ployees of  self-employed  Individuals  must  be 
at  least  proportionate  to  contributions  for 
self-employed  (sec.  404(e)  of  the  code). 

"Regular"  corporate  plans. — In  the  case  of 
a  "regular"  corporate  plan  there  are  no  lim- 
itations on  how  much  may  be  contributed 
by  the  employer.  There  are.  however,  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  the  contribution  that 
Is  deductible.  Different  limitations  apply  to 
profit-sharing  and  stock  bonus  plans  and  to 
pension  plans. 

In  the  case  of  profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus 
plans,  the  amouJit  of  the  contribution  that 
Is  allowable  as  a  deduction  Is  not  to  exceed 
15  percent  of  compensation  to  employees 
covered  under  the  plan.  Contributions  in 
excess  of  the  15-percent  limitation  may  be 
carried  over  to  future  years.  In  addition, 
within  certain  limits,  to  the  extent  that  an 
employer  does  not  make  the  full  15-percent 


contribution  In  one  year  he  may  Increase  the 
amount  of  his  deductible  contribution  in  a 
future  year. 

lu  the  case  of  pension  plans,  the  amount 
of  the  contribution  that  is  deductible  Is  not 
to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  compensation  to 
employees  covered  under  the  plan,  plus  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  In  excess  of  5 
percent  of  compensation  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  fund  normal  pension  costs  and  re- 
maining past  service  costs  of  all  employees 
under  the  plan.  In  the  alternative,  tiie  tax- 
payer may  compute  the  limit  on  his  deduc- 
tible conrributions  by  limiting  his  deduc- 
tion to  his  normal  cost  for  the  plan  plus 
10  percent  of  the  past  service  cost  of  the 
plan  (see.  404 la)  of  the  code). 

Where  an  employer  contributes  to  two  or 
more  retirement  plans  which  are  governed  by 
different  limits  on  deductions  (pension, 
profit  sharing  or  stock  bonus,  or  employee 
annuities),  the  total  amount  annually 
deductible  under  all  the  plans  cannot  be 
more  than  25  percent  of  compensation  other- 
wise earned  by  the  plan  beneficiaries.  If  any 
excess  Is  contributed,  it  may  be  deducted  in 
the  following  year;  the  maximum  dedv:ction 
in  the  following  year  (for  carryover  and  cur- 
rent  contributions  together)  is  30  percent  of 
compensation.  An  unlimited  carryover  is 
available  for  additional  excess  amounts. 

Subchapter  S  plans. — The  limitations  on 
the  deductibility  of  contributions  to  a  sub- 
chapter S  corporation  plan  are  the  same  as 
those  in  "regular  "  corporate  plants.  However, 
a  share'nolder-employee  (an  employee  who 
owns  more  than  5  percent  of  the  outstanding 
stock  cf  such  a  corporation)  must  include  in 
his  gross  Income  the  amount  by  which  the 
deductible  contributions  paid  on  his  behalf 
exceeds  the  lesser  of  10  percent  of  his  com- 
pensation or  $2,500  (see.  1379  of  the  code) . 

Professional  corporations.— GenemUy, 

lawyers,  doctors,  accountants  and  certain 
other  professional  groups  in  the  past  have 
teen  unable  to  carry  on  their  professions 
through  the  form  of  corporations  because  of 
tl-.e  personal  nature  of  their  responsibility 
or  liability  fcr  t^e  work  performed  for  a 
client  or  patient.  Consequently,  their  con- 
tributions to  retirement  plans  were  limited 
by  the  rules  governing  self-employed  per- 
sijns.  In  recent  years,  however,  most  States 
have  adopted  special  Incorporation  laws 
which  provide  for  what  are  generally  known 
as  'professional  corporations,"  These  have 
been  used  increasingly  by  groups  of  profes- 
sional persons,  primarily  to  obtain  the  more 
favorable  tax  treatment  for  pensions  gen- 
erally available  to  corporate  employees.  The 
Treasury  Department  in  the  so-called  Kint- 
ner  regulations  held  that  professional  cor- 
porations were  not  taxable  as  corporations. 
A  number  of  court  cases,  however,  have  over- 
turned the  regulations  and  the  Service  has 
now  acquiesced  and  generally  recognizes 
these  professional  corporations  as  corpora- 
tions for  Income  tax  purposes.  The  formation 
of  professional  corporations,  while  maintain- 
ing the  personal  relationship  between  the 
shareholder-employee  and  the  patient  or 
client,  has  had  the  effect  of  Indirectly  over- 
coming the  limitations  Congress  Intended 
to  Impose  with  respect  to  deductible  amounts 
which  may  be  set  aside  for  pensions  In  these 
cases.  In  1969.  the  Finance  Committee  felt  it 
was  Inappropriate  to  permit  what  are  essen- 
tially, in  most  respects,  self-employed  persons 
to  avoid  the  pension  limitations  prescribed 
bv  Congress. 

The  committee  amendments  to  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  provided  that  share- 
holder-employees of  a  professional  service 
organization  "were  to  include  in  their  gross 
Income  the  amounts  of  contributions  paid 
on  their  behalf  which  are  deductible  under 
qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  and  stock 
bonus  plans  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  the  extent  that  these  amounts  exceeded 
10  percent  of  the  compensation  received  by 
the  shareholder-employee  from  the  organlza- 
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Hon.  or  $2,500.  whichever  Is  less.  However, 
the  Treasury  opposed  these  amendments  on 
the  ground  that  there  should  be  equality  of 
treatment  between  corporate  employees  and 
self-employed  persons.  Treasury  officials 
stated  at  that  time  that  this  objective  may 
Involve  the  Imposition  of  some  form  of  limi- 
tation on  contributions  or  benefits  for  high- 
paid  corporate  employees,  at  least  for  share- 
holder-employees. Further.  Treasury  felt  It 
was  preferable  to  wait  until  the  following 
year  to  deal  with  this  Issue,  when  It  expected 
to  have  comprehensive  recommendations  on 
professional  service  corporations,  along  with 
other  employee  benefit  plan  recommenda- 
tions. On  this  basis,  the  Senate  voted  to 
delete  from  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  the 
committee's  recommendation  on  professional 
corporations. 

S.  4. — The  bill  would  not  change  the  rules 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  on  the  limita- 
tions on  contributions. 

S.  1179. — The  bill  would  not  change  the 
rules  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  on  the 
limitations  on  deductible  contributions. 

r.  1631. — The  bill  would  increase  the  limi- 
tation on  deductible  contributions  on  behalf 
of  a  self-employed  Individual  (H.R.  10  plans) 
or  a  shareholder-employee  (subchapter  S 
plans)  to  the  lesser  of  $7,500  or  15  percent 
of  his  earned  income  (sec.  4  of  the  bill). 

The  bill  would  also  require  an  employee 
to  Include  in  his  gross  income  the  amount  of 
the  employer's  contributions  made  on  the 
employee's  behalf  under  a  money  purchase 
pension  plan  to  the  extent  that  the  con- 
tributions are  In  excess  of  20  percent  of  the 
employee's  compensation  during  the  taxable 
year.  Amounts  included  m  gross  income 
under  this  provision  would  be  treated  as  part 
of  the  employee's  Investment  In  the  contract 
for  purposes  of  computing  the  taxable  In- 
come of  the  employee  upon  a  distribution  to 
the  employee  isec.  7(h)   of  the  bill). 

In  the  case  of  pension  plans,  the  5-percent 
of  compensation  limitation  on  deductible 
contributions  would  be  eliminated  and  the 
other  limitations  would  not  apply  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  contributions  with  respect  to  a 
pension  plan  do  not  exceed  the  minimum 
funding  standards  (sec.  7(g)  of  the  bill). 
J.  Deduction  for  personal  savings  retirement 
plaTis 
Present  law. — There  Is  no  deduction  for 
amounts  contributed  by  an  employee  to  a 
qualified  pension  plan  (except  to  the  extent 
that  tax-excludable  contributions  made  In 
connection  with  salary-reduction  plans,  de- 
scribed below,  may  be  viewed  as  employee 
contributions),  although  the  Income  earned 
on  such  amounts  Is  not  taxed  until  It  U  dls- 
trlbuted.^i  There  Is  also  no  deduction  for 
amounts  paid  by  an  Individual  for  his  own 
retirement  savings  outside  the  scope  of  a 
qualified  plan. 

S.  4. — The  bill  would  not  change  the  rules 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  on  the  treat- 
ment of  personal  savings  retirement  plans. 

S.  1179 — A  credit  would  be  allowed  against 
tax  for  contributions  by  an  employee  to  an 
employer  retirement  plan,  or  to  his  own 
qualified  retirement  account,  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  25  percent  of  such  contributions  or 
$375.  This  credit  would  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  any  employer 
contributions  to  a  qualified  pension  plan 
which  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  employee 
(which  contributions  could,  at  the  em- 
ployee's option,  be  deemed  to  be  7  percent  of 
his  earned  Income)  and  25  percent  of  the 
FICA  tax  which  would  have  been  Imposed  on 
any  earned  Income  not  subject  to  social  se- 
curity or  the  railroad  retirement  system  had 
this  Income  been  subject  to  this  tax.  Also.  In 
the  case  of  contributions  to  a  personal  re- 
tirement savings  account  (but  not  In  the 
case  of  employee  contributions  to  an  em- 
ployer plan)  the  contribution  base,  with  ref- 
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erence  to  which  the  credit  would  be  deter- 
mined, could  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  20  per- 
cent of  earned  Income  or  $1,500.  In  the  case 
of  a  married  couple,  each  spouse  would  be 
entitled  to  claim  the  credit. 

In  general,  contributions  to  such  a  retire- 
ment account  would  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ceed the  20-percent-81,500  limit  noted  above, 
and  then  could  be  made  only  by  the  em- 
ployee and  the  employee's  spouse.  A  quali- 
fied retirement  account  would  be  treated  as 
a  qualified  owner-employee  plan,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Code's  provisions  on  exempt 
organizations  (such  as  the  prohibited  trans- 
actions and  unrelated  business  Income  pro- 
visions! and  procedure  and  administration 
(such  as  the  requirement  for  fiduciary  re- 
turns). 

Penalties  would  be  imposed  on  premature 
distributions  (generally,  distributions  before 
the  employee  or  spouse  reaches  age  59';^)  and 
distributions  would  be  required  to  begin 
from  a  personal  retirement  savings  account 
by  the  time  the  Individual  attains  the  age  of 
"O'i  (sec.  341  et  seq.  of  the  bill  I . 

S.  1631. — A  deduction  would  be  allowed  for 
contributions  made  by  an  employee  to  an 
cmplcyer  retirement  plan,  or  to  his  own 
qualified  retirement  account:  generally,  the 
deduction  could  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  20 
percent  of  the  employee's  earned  income,  or 
$1,500.  The  maximum  deductible  amount  for 
i.n  employee  would  be  reduced  by  any  pay- 
ments made  on  his  behalf  by  an  employer  to 
a  qualified  pension  plan  (which  contribu- 
tions could,  at  the  employee's  option,  be 
deemed  to  be  7  percent  of  his  earned  In- 
come). In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  had 
earned  Income  whlc'n  was  not  subject  to  so- 
cial security  or  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem, the  maximum  deductible  amount  would 
also  be  reduced  by  the  tax  which  would  have 
been  imposed  on  such  Income  had  It  been 
subject  to  this  tax.  In  the  case  of  a  married 
couple  each  spouse  would  be  entitled  to 
claim  the  deduction  and  the  limit  would  be 
applied  separately  to  each  spouse. 

In  most  other  respects,  S.  1631  is  similar  to 
S.  1179.  except  that  S.  1631  imposes  an  an- 
nual 10-percent  excise  tax  on  amounts  re- 
tained In  the  individual  retirement  account 
in  excess  of  thoee  amounts  necessary  so  that 
the  amount  may  be  distributed  ratably  over 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  employer  or  the 
employee  and  spouse,  after  thev  reach  the 
age  of  70> 2  (sec.  3  of  the  bill). 

K.  Salary  reduction  plans — Tax-sheltered 
annuities 

Present  law. — As  a  general  rule,  employees 
may  not  deduct  contributions  to  pension 
plans  which  are  made  out  of  their  own  funds 
("employee  contributions").  However,  em- 
ployees of  tax-exempt  charitable,  education- 
al, religious,  etc.,  organizations,  and  teachers 
and  other  employ,ees  of  public  educational 
Institutions  may  exclude  from  Income 
amounts  paid  by  their  employers  to  purchase 
nonforfeitable  annuity  contracts  (in  many 
cases,  the  source  of  those  amounts  is  the 
employees'  agreement  to  take  salary  reduc- 
tions or  forego  Increases).  The  amount  of 
salary  reduction  which  can  be  used  In  this 
way  is  determined  in  accordance  with  a 
statutory  formula;  generally,  salary  reduc- 
tions may  be  up  to  20  jjercent  of  compensa- 
tion, times  years  of  service,  reduced  by 
amounts  previously  contributed  by  the  em- 
ployer for  annuity  contracts  on  a  tax  ex- 
cluded basis  to  the  employee  (sec.  403(b)  of 
the  Code). 

Antidiscrimination  provisions  that  apply 
generally  to  qualified  plans  do  not  apply  to 
tax-sheltered  annuities. 

Legislative  history. — Section  403(b)  was 
added  to  the  Code  by  the  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-866) ,  Prior 
to  enactment,  in  certain  cases  tax-exempt 
organizations  were  paying  all,  or  almost  all, 
the  compensation  of  certain  employees  in 
the  form  of  "tax-free"  premiums  for  annu- 
ities. Usually  these  were  part-time  employees 


who  dertved  their  principal  income  from 
other  employment  and  wanted  to  defer  taxes 
on  Income,  which  they  Intended  to  save, 
from  these  exempt  organizations.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  had  attempted  by  regu- 
lation to  limit  this  tax  deferred  compensa- 
tion to  amounts  which  were  supplemental  to 
the  employee's  normal  compensation,  but 
there  was  some  uncertainty  about  the  validity 
of  these  regulations.  Therefore,  Congress 
adopted  the  statutory  exclusion  formula  In 
section  403(b)  in  order  to  resolve  the  mat- 
ter. This  provision  was  amended  In  1961 
(Public  Law  87-370 1  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  provision  applied  to  emplovees  of  public 
educational  Institutions. 
L.   Salary  reduction   plans — 6-percent   plans 

Present  law. — Under  administrative  rul- 
ings, until  recently,  employees  of  organiza- 
tions not  covered  by  section  403(b)  were  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  salary  reduction 
plans.  If  the  plan  met  certain  non-dlscrlm- 
inatlon  requirements,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  taken  the  position  In  ruUncs 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
amount  of  the  salary  reduction  would  be 
treated  as  an  employer  contribution  to  a 
qualified  pension  plan,  not  taxable  to  the 
employees  (until  benefits  were  received  from 
the  plan).  The  maximum  amount  that  could 
be  so  treated  was  6  percent  of  compensation. 

On  December  6.  1972,  the  Service  issued  a 
proposed  regulation  which  would  change 
this  result  by  providing  that  an  amount  con- 
tributed to  a  retirement  plan  will  be  con- 
sidered to  have  besn  contributed  bv  the  em- 
ployee "if  at  his  Individual  option  such 
amount  was  so  contributed  in  return  for  a 
reduction  in  his  basic  or  regular  compensa- 
tion or  In  lieu  of  an  increase  In  such  com- 
pensation." Under  the  proposed  regulations, 
which  would  operate  prospectively,  amounts 
contributed  under  a  salary  reduction  agree- 
ment, not  covered  by  section  4403(b).  which 
affects  basic  or  regular  compensation  would 
not  be  excludable  from  income  by  the  em- 
ployee. The  Service  has  Invited  written  com- 
ments or  suggestions  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations and  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
persons  to  comment  orally  at  a  public  hear- 
ing. 

Af .  Lump-sum  distributions 
Present  law. — Retirement  benefits  gener- 
ally are  taxed  as  ordinary  Income  under  the 
annuity  rules  (sec.  72  of  the  code)  when  the 
amounts  are  distributed,  to  the  extent  they 
do  not  represent  a  recovery  of  the  amounts 
contributed  by  the  employee.  However,  an 
exception  to  this  general  rule  under  prior 
law  provided  that  If  an  employee's  total 
accrued  benefits  were  distributed  or  paid 
In  a  lump-sum  distribution  from  a  qualified 
plan  within  one  taxable  year  on  account  of 
separation  from  employment  or  death  (or 
death  after  separation  from  service) .  the  tax- 
able portion  of  the  payment  was  treated  as 
a  long-term  capital  gain,  rather  than  ordi- 
nary Income. 

The  capital  gains  treatment  accorded  these 
lump-sum  distributions  allowed  employees 
to  receive  substantial  amounts  of  deferred 
compensation  at  more  favorable  tax  rates 
than  other  compensation  received  currently. 
The  more  significant  benefits  under  this 
treatment  apparently  accrued  to  taxpayers 
with  adjusted  gross  Incomes  In  excess  of 
$50,000.  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  lump-sum  distributions  of  over 
$800,000  have  been  made. 

To  correct  this  problem,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  provided  that  part  of  a  lump- 
sum distribution  received  from  a  qualified 
employee's  trust  within  one  taxable  year 
on  account  of  separation  from  service  or 
death  (or  death  after  separation  from  serv- 
ice) is  to  be  given  ordinary  income  treat- 
ment, instead  of  the  capital  gains  treatment 
It  had  been  given  under  prior  law.  The 
ordinary  Income  treatment  applies  to  the 
taxable  portion  of  the  distribution  (I.e..  the 
total  distribution  less  the  employee's  contrl- 
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bution)  which  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  bene- 
fits accrued  during  plan  years  beginning 
before  1970,,  and  the  portion  of  the  benefits 
accrued  thereafter  which  does  not  consist 
of  employer  contributions  (sec.  402(a)  (5)  of 
the  code) . 

The  1969  Act  provides  a  special  limitation 
in  the  form  of  a  7-year  "forward"  averaging 
formula  which  applies  to  the  portion  of  the 
lump-sum  distribution  treated  as  ordinary 
Income.  An  employee  (or  beneficiary)  Is  eligi- 
ble for  the  special  7-year  forward  averaging 
provision  if  the  distribution  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  separation  from  service  or  death  (or 
death  after  separation  from  service)-'  and 
if  he  has  been  a  participant  In  the  plan  for 
5  or  more  taxable  years  before  the  taxable 
year  In  which  the  distribution  Is  made. 

In  1971  the  Treasury  Issued  proposed  regu- 
lations under  the  1969  Act  describing  the 
computation  of  tax  on  total  distributions 
from  qualified  plans.  These  proposed  regula- 
tions were  criticized  as  requiring  payment 
of  more  tax  than  the  statute  required.  On 
May  4,  1973,  the  Treasury  withdrew  the  reg- 
ulations proposed  In  1971  and  Issued  a  new 
set  of  proposed  regulations  describing  the 
computation  of  tax  on  total  distributions. 
Generally,  these  new  proposed  regulations 
appear  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  the  old  pro- 
posed regulations.  However.  It  appears  that 
under  the  newly  proposed  regulations  there 
are  some  circumstances  in  which  a  taxpayer 
would  pay  less  tax  under  the  rules  of  the 
1969  Act  than  under  previous  rules,  and  It 
Is  not  clear  that  this  was  the  goal  Con- 
gress Intended  to  reach.  Treasury  has  Invited 
written  comments  on  the  newly  proposed 
regulations.  a::d  also  has  stated  that  persons 
who  wish  to  comment  orally  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

S.  4 — See  D  Portability,  above,  for  pro- 
posals affecting  lump-sum  distributions  un- 
der certain  circumstances. 

S.  1179. — No  part  of  any  distribution  from 
a  qualified  individual  retirement  account 
(see  J  Deduction  for  Personal  Savings  Retire- 
ment Plans,  above)  would  be  eligible  for 
long-term  capital  gain  treatment  (sec.  342 
of  the  bill). 

(See  D.  Portability,  above,  for  proposals 
affecting  lump-sum  dlstrlbvitions  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.) 

S.  1631. — No  part  of  any  distribution  from 
a  qualified  Individual  retirement  account 
(see  J.  Deduction  for  Personal  Savings  Re- 
tirement Plans,  above)  would  be  eligible  for 
long-term  capital  gain  treatment. 

(See  D.  Portability,  above,  for  proposals 
affecting  Uimp-sum  distributions  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.) 

FOOTNOTES 

'  This  includes  employees  covered  by 
profit-sharing  and  stock  bonus  plans  used 
for  retirement  pvirposes. 

■See  Public  Policy  and  Private  Pension 
Programs.  A  Report  to  the  President  on  Pri- 


vate Employee  Retirement  Plans  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Corporate  Pension 
Funds  and  Other  Private  Retirement  and 
Welfare  Programs,  January  1965,  p.  vl. 

"Ibid,  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, Private  Noninsured  Pension  Funds, 
1972  (Preliminary), 

•To  qualify  on  this  basis,  the  plan  must 
cover  70  percent  or  more  of  all  the  employees, 
or  80  percent  or  more  of  all  the  employees 
who  are  eligible  to  benefit  under  the  plan  If 
70  percent  or  more  of  all  the  employees  are 
so  eligible,  excluding  In  each  case  employees 
who  have  been  employed  not  more  than  a 
minimum  period  prescribed  by  the  plan,  not 
exceeding  5  years,  employees  whose  custom- 
ary employment  Is  for  not  more  than  20  hours 
In  any  1  week,  and  employees  whose  custom- 
ary employment  Is  for  not  more  than  5 
months  In  any  calendar  year  (sec.  401(a)  (3) 
(A)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code). 

^  Under  special  "integration"  rules,  the 
pension  benefits  may  be  considered  to  be 
augmented  by  a  specified  percentage  of  social 
security  benefits  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  ratio  of  benefits  to  pay  at  any  given  In- 
come level  and  the  employer  Is  treated  as 
having  contributed  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
those  benefits. 

« However,  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  made 
exclusive  contributions  on  behalf  of  share- 
holder-employees who  own  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  an  electing  small  business  (sub- 
chapter S)  corporation's  stock  subject  to  the 
same  10  percent-$2,500  limitations  as  apply 
to  pension  contributions  on  behalf  of  self- 
employed  people. 

"  However,  as  noted  below,  vesting  Is  re- 
quired for  employees  under  so-called  H.R.  10 
plans  for  owner-employees  and  may  also  be 
required  In  other  cases  to  prevent  the  plan 
from  having  a  discriminatory  effect. 

'  U.S.  Treasury  Department — Fact  Sheet, 
Pension  Reform  Program,  as  reprinted  in  Ma- 
terial Relating  to  Administration  Proposal 
Entitled  the  "Retirement  Benefits  Tax  Act" 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  93d  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  p.  37,  Table  B. 

"  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  Study  of  Pension  Plan 
Terminations,  1972 — Interim  Report,  Febru- 
ary 1973. 

'"In  addition,  S.  1179  would  set  up  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corjjoratlon  chartered  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  administer  the  termi- 
nation plan  Insurance  that  It  would  Institute. 

"  An  owner-employee  Is  a  sole  proprietor 
or  a  partner  with  a  greater  than  10-percent 
interest  In  capital  or  profits  (sec,  401(c)(3) 
of  the  Code) . 

'•The  minimum  funding  requirement  of 
present  law  applies  only  to  pension  and  not 
to  profit-sharing  or  stock  bonus  plans.  The 
proposed  minimum  funding  provisions  of 
S.  4  and  S.  1631  apply  only  to  pension  plans. 
However,  the  funding  provisions  of  S.  1179 
apply  to  all  qualified  plans.  This  section  on 


present  law  will  be  addressed  solely  to  pen- 
sion plans. 

"  In  determining  costs,  an  employer  must 
take  Into  account  factors  such  as  expected 
mortality.  Interest,  employee  turnover,  and 
changes  in  compensation  levels. 

'♦Under  administrative  rulings,  the  value 
of  plan  assets  may  be  determined  by  using 
any  valuation  basis,  if  it  is  consistently  fol- 
lowed and  results  In  costs  that  are  reason- 
able. Consequently,  a  number  of  methods  of 
asset  valuation  may  be  used,  Including  cost 
and  fair  market  value. 

'=A  plan  amendment  which  results  In  a 
substantial  Increase  in  unfunded  liabilities 
would  be  funded  as  it  were  a  new  plan. 

'•Generally,  for  the  participant  to  avoid 
tax,  the  transfers  of  fundssfljust  be  directly 
from  one  qualified  trust  to  another  qualified 
trust.  However,  If  the  funds  are  first  paid  to 
the  participant,  he  may  be  able  to  avoid  tax 
If  he  pays  them  to  the  new  qualified  trust 
under  a  legally  enforceable  agreement  en- 
tered Into  before  he  received  the  funds  from 
the  first  trust.  See  Rev.  Rul.  55-368.  1955-1 
C.B.  40. 

"■Individual  retirement  accounts  are  dis- 
cussed below,  at  J.  Deduction  for  Personal 
Savings  Retirement  Plans. 

>*  A  fiduciary  Is  defined  as  any  person  who 
exercises  any  power  of  control,  management, 
or  disposition  with  respect  to  any  property 
of  any  employee  benefit  fund  or  htis  authority 
or  responsibility  to  do  so  (sec.  502(a)  of  the 
bill), 

'» The  bill  defines  "party  in  Interest"  gen- 
erally as  fiduciaries  and  employees  of  the  em- 
ployee benefit  plan,  employers  or  their  con- 
trolling or  controlled  parties,  employee  or- 
ganizations with  members  covered  by  the 
plan,  officers  or  employees  of  employers  or 
of  employee  organizations,  and  relatives  or 
partners  of  these  persons  (see.  502(f)  of  the 
bUl). 

»'  It  should  be  noted  that  qualified  pension, 
etc.,  plans  are  taxable  on  unrelated  business 
Income,  as  are  other  exempt  organizations 
(sec.  511  et  seq.  of  the  code) . 

="  All  the  types  of  plans  must,  in  addition 
to  the  rules  described  below,  meet  the  gen- 
eral reasonable  compensation  tests  (sec.  162 
of  the  code ) . 

=^'  At  one  time  the  Congress  took  the  posi- 
tion that  a  contribution  to  an  H.R.  10  plan 
on  behalf  of  a  self-employed  person  was  made 
half  by  the  employer  and  half  by  the  self- 
employed  person;  no  deduction  was  allowed 
for  half  the  contribution  (presumably,  the 
half  "contributed  by  "  the  self-employed  per- 
son .  This  limitation  (sec.  404(a)  (10)  of  the 
Code)  was  repealed  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  3',  1967. 

"  Self-employed  taxpayers,  on  the  other 
hand,  continue  to  be  eligible  for  their  special 
5-year  forward  averaging  only  on  lump  sum 
distributions  received  on  account  of  death, 
disability  as  defined  In  sec.  72 (m)  (7)  of  the 
code  or  if  received  after  the  age  of  59'i. 


Ill.-COMPARISON  OF  MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  PRESENT  LAW,  S.  4.  S.  1179.  AND  S.  1631 


Item 


Present  law 


S.  4  (Williams-Javlts) 


S.  1179(Bentsen) 


S.  1631  (The  administration  bill) 


Short  title. 


Principal  Administering  Agency...  Internal  Revenue  Service 

General  coverage  of  bill All  qualified  pension  and  profit-sharing 

plans. 


Retirement  IncomeSecurityfor  Employ-  Comprehensive    Private    Pension    Se-    Retirement  Benefits  Tai  Act. 

ees  Act.  curity  Act  of  1973. 

Labor  Department I  nternal  Revenue  Service 


Plan  participation. 


All  qualified  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans. 


Employer  plans— Plans  may  be  limited 
to  employees  who  have  (1)  attained  a 
designated  age.  or  (2)  been  employed 
for  a  desii^nated  number  of  years,  so 
long  as  effect  is  not  discriminatory  in 
favor  of  officers,  shareholders  and 
highly  compensated  employees. 
Plans  may  siso  exclude  employees 
who  are  near  retirement  age  when 
they  would  otherwise  become 
eligible. 


All   pension  and   profit-sharing  plans, 

except thoseol (Government,  religious 

organizations.  tho?e  with  25  or  fewer 

participants,   those    benefiting    the 

self-employed;    also   certain  other 

exceptions. 
Generally,  plans  could  not  require  more  Employer  plans— 1  year  of  service  and 

than   1   yesr  ot  service  or  an   age        age  of  30. 

greater  than  25 :  plans  which  provide 

full  immediate  vesting  for  all  partici- 
pants could  require  3  years  of  service 

and  an  age  of  30. 


Internal  Revenue  Service. 
All  qu3lifi»d  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans. 


Employer  plans— 3  years  of  continuous 
service  and  an  age  ot  30;  plans  could 
exclude  employees  who  are  within 
5  years  ot  retirement  age  when  they 
would  otherwise  become  eligible. 
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Item 


Present  law 


S.  4  (Williams-Javlts) 


S.  1179(Bentsen) 


S.  1631  (The  administration  bill) 


Vesting. 


Self-employed  pli>ns— Plan  must  cover 
all  employees  with  3  or  more  years 
ot  service. 


Employer  plans — Employees  must  re- 
ceive vested  rights  when  they  retire 
or  upon  plan  termination;  also  vest- 
ing provisions  may  be  considered 
in  determining  if  plan  discriminates. 


Funding. 


Self-employed  plans— Rights  of  all  plan 
participants  must  vest  immedately. 

Must  fund  at  least  normal  pension  costs 
and  interest  on  unfunded  accrued 
liabilities.  No  amorlizafion  of  prin- 
cipal amount  ot  unfunded  accrued 
liabilities  IS  required.  Actuarial 
methods,  factors  and  assumptions 
must  together  be  reasonable  and 
must  be  reported. 


Portability. 


Plan  termination  Insurance. 


Under  administrative  practice,  and  em- 
ployee's pension  rights  may  be 
transferred  from  one  plan  to  ano'her 
both  old  and  new  employers  consent 
and  the  terms  of  both  plans  and 
trusts  permit  such  transfers.  To 
avoid  tax.  however,  the  transfer  ot 
funds  must  generally  be  made 
directly  between  qualified  trusts. 

None .  


Reporting  and  disclosure. 


Fiduciary  standards. 


Reporting— Internal  Revenue  Service: 
All  employers  with  funded  plans 
must  file  annual  returns  on  plan 
financial  status,  contributions  and 
deductions,  ani  changes;  trustees  ot 
qualified  plans  must  report  prohib- 
ited transactions  Labor  Department: 
Plans  covered  under  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  must 
tile  plan  description  when  plan  is 
established.  Covered  plans  with  over 
100  participants  must  file  an  annual 
report  on  contributions,  benefits, 
employees  covered,  assets  and  lia- 
bilities, interested  party  transactions 
and  certain  other  matters. 

Disclosure— Under  the  tax  law,  em- 
ployees must  be  informed  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  quahfiel  plan  and 
Its  basic  provisions;  a  copy  of  the 
plan  n.ust  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion. Under  the  WPPDA,  the  material 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  be  available  for  inspection  and 
upon  request,  copies  or  summaries  of 
this  material  must  be  mailed  to  plan 
participants  and  beneficiaries. 


The  assets  of  a  qualified  plan  must  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  and  their  beneficiaries. 
Additionally  pension  trusts  engaging 
in  specified  "prohibited  transac- 
tions" with  certain  interested  per- 
sons may  lose  their  qualified  status. 
Generally,  these  include  loans,  pay- 
ment of  compensation,  providing 
trust  services,  or  purchases  or  sales 
of  property  between  the  trust  and 
an  interested  person,  other  than  on 
arms-length  basis. 


30-percent  vesting  after  8  years  of  par- 
ticipation; thereafter  vesting  in- 
creases at  a  rate  of  10  percent  per 
year;  in  lieu  of  this  schedule  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  could  approve  other 
equally  "equitable"  vesting  for- 
mulas. Vesting  would  apply  to  bene- 
fits accrued  before  and  alter  effective 
date  of  provision  (3  years  after  en- 
actment). Secretary  of  Labor  could 
postpone  required  vesting  for  5 
years  to  prevent  "substantial  eco- 
nomic injury."  Contributions  under 
a  class-year  plan  must  vest  in  full 
within  5  years. 


Normal  pension  costs  would  be  funded 
annually  and  aarued  unfunded  lia- 
bililies    (whether    or    not    vested) 
would  have  to  be  funded  at  least  rat- 
ably over  a  30-year  period.  Substan- 
tial   increased    liabilities    resulting 
from  a  plan  amendment  would  be 
funded   over  30  years.    Expenence 
deficiencies  would  generally  have  to 
be  funded  over  a  5-year  period.  Actu- 
arial assumptions  would  be  set  by 
Secretary    of    Labor.    Secretary    of 
Labor  could  waive  the  requirement 
for  a  particular  year  upon  a  showing 
ot  hardship,  and  allow  the  year's 
deferred  contribution  to  be  made  up 
ratably  over  a  5-year  period. 
Would  create  a  Federal  clearinghouse 
to  facilitate  porlahihty  ol  vested  pen- 
sion crecils.  Program  would  te  vol- 
untary both  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees. At  his  option,  an  employee 
would  leave  amounts  transferred  on 
his  behalf  under  the  portability  pro- 
gram on  deposit  with  the  Federal 
portability  fund. 
Federal  insurance  program  would  be 
established  protecting  an  employee's 
rights   to   accrued    vested    benefits 
equal  to  the  lesser  of  50  percent  of 
his  highest  average  monthly  wage 
earned  over  a  5-vear  period,  or  $5r0 
a  month.  Generally,  employers  would 
pay  a   premium   tor  this  coverage 
equal  to  0  2  percent  cf  unfunded 
vested  liabilities  in  the  case  ot  multi- 
employer plans  or  75-percent  funded 
plans  and  up  to  0.4  percent  in  the 
case  of  other  plans   In  addition,  the 
employer  would  be  liable  to  reim- 
burse the  insurance  fund  upon  plan 
termination  in  an  amount  not  in  ex- 
cess of  50  percent  of  net  worth. 
Reporting— Labor  Department;  Annual 
reports  would  be  required  tro-n  plans 
covering  more  than  25  participants 
and     would      nclude     independent 
auditor's  statement.  Ann.ial  reports 
would  include  more  detoiled  infor- 
mation     concerning      investments, 
transactions     involving     interested 
parties  and  actuarial  information. 


Disclosure -New  participants  would 
receive  summary  of  important  plan 
provisions,  especially  those  concern- 
ing plan  benefits  and  circumstances 
which  would  disqu.ilify  the  individ- 
ual from  receiving  benefits.  Revised 
summary  would  be  provided  every  3 
years.  Summaries  would  have  to  be 
written  in  a  manner  calculated  to  be 
understood  by  the  average  partici- 
pant When  a  participant  with  vested 
benefits  terminates  service,  he 
would  receive  a  certificate  concern- 
ing his  rights. 

Would  amend  the  WPPDA  to  impose  a 
"prudent  man"  standard  on  pension 
trust  fiduciaries.  Additionally,  fiduci- 
aries could  not  engage  in  specified 
transactions.  These  include  rentals, 
sales  or  purchases  0*  property,  loans, 
providing  trust  goods,  services  or 
facilities,  or  otherwise  permitting 
the  transfer  of  trust  property  to 
interested  part'es.  Exceptions  are 
made  for  certain  established  busi- 
ness practices. 


Self-employed  plans— Same  as  present 
law. 


Employer  plans— 25  percent  vesting 
after  5  years  ol  participation  with 
additional  vesting  at  a  rate  of  5 
percent  per  year.  Vesting  would 
apply  to  benefits  accrued  betore  the 
effective  date  of  the  provision  (3 
years  after  enactment)  in  the  case 
ot  employees  45  and  older.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  could  post- 
pone required  vesting  for  5  years  to 
prevent  "substantial  economic  in- 
jury." Contributions  under  a  class- 
year  plan  must  vest  in  full  within  5 
years. 

Self-employed  plans— Same  as  present 
law. 

Generally  similar  to  S.  4,  but  would  be 
condition  for  qualifying  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Experience 
deficiencies  would  have  to  be  made 
up  at  least  rataoly  over  a  period  no 
longer  than  the  average  remaining 
working  life  of  covered  employees. 
Secretary  of  Treasury  could  grant 
waivers  of  the  requirements. 


Self-employed  plans— Must  cover  all 
employees  with  3  years  of  con- 
tinuous service;  all  those  age  30 
with  2  years  of  service,  and  all  those 
age  35  or  older  with  1  year  or  more  of 
service. 

Employer  plans—  Rule  ot  50"  would 
apply  under  whieh  there  would  be  50 
percent  vest.ng  when  an  employee's 
age  and  yeirs  of  participation  in  the 
plan  totaled  50,  it  the  employee 
also  had  3  years  ot  continuous 
service.  Remaining  benefits  would 
vest,  at  least  ratably,  over  tne  next 
5  years.  Generally,  vesting  require- 
ments would  not  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  accrued  betore  enactment 
(out  preenactment  years  of  partici- 
pation would  be  considered  in  de- 
termining it  the  employee  was  en- 
entitled  to  vesting). 

Sell-employed  plans— A  "rule  ol  35" 
would  apply. 

Minimum  contritu'ions  would  equal 
normal  costs,  interest  on  past  serv- 
ice costs,  and  5  percent  of  vested 
unfunded  liatdities.  Secretary  of 
Treasury  couid  permit  alternative 
funding  schedule  which  resut;s  in  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  funding. 


Would  amend  the  law  to  specifically 
permit  tax-free  transfer  of  employee 
pension  rights  between  plans. 


Federal  insurance  program  would  pro- 
tect employee's  rights  to  a  pension 
equal  to  the  lesser  of  50  percent  of 
his  highest  average  monthly  wage 
over  a  5-year  period,  or  $1,000  a 
month.  Premiums  would  initially  be 
up  to  0.2  percent  of  vested  unfunded 
liabilities  in  the  case  of  mul'iem- 
ployer  plans  or  75  percent  funded 
plans,  and  up  to  0.4  percent  in  the 
case  of  other  plans. 


Would  amend  the  tax  law  to  permit  tax- 
free  lump-sum  distributions  fiom  a 
qualified  retirement  plan  if  the  pro- 
ceeds are  reinvested  in  another 
qualified  plan  within  60  days  after 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  a  distribution  was  received. 


None. 


None. 


Reporting— A  companion  bill,  S.  1557, 
contains  requirements  substantially 
similar  to  those  in  S.  4. 


Disclosure— S.  1557  is  substantially  sim- 
ilar to  S.  4.  Also  would  requiie  a 
statement  of  accrued  benefits  be 
given  to  participants  or  beneficiaries 
upon  request. 


None. 


Prohibited  transaction  rules  (presently 
resulting  in  loss  of  exemption  where 
violated)  would  be  repealed.  However, 
excise  taxes  of  5  and  200  percent 
would  be  imposed  on  persons  engag- 
ing in  self-dealing  type  transactions 
similar  to  those  specifically  prohib- 
ited under  S.  4. 
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Item 


Present  law 


S.  4  (Williams-Javits) 


S.  1179(Bentsen) 


S.  1631  (The  administration  bill) 


Personal  retirement  savings  plan . . 


Generally,  there  is  no  tax  deduction  for 
amounts  paid  by  an  individual  toward 
his  own  personal  retirement  savings, 
or  for  employee  contributions  to  an 
employer  pension  plan. 


None. 


Contribution  limits. 


Enforcement. 


,  Employer  Plans— Deductible  contribu- 
tions to  pension  plans  generally  may 
not  exceed  (1)  5  percent  of  pay  of 
covered  employees  plus  any  sum 
necessary  to  fund  current  and  past 
service  costs  on  an  actuarial  basis,  or 
(2)  normal  service  costs  plus  10  per- 
cent of  past  service  costs.  Profit- 
sharing  contributions  may  be  de- 
ducterf  up  to  15  percent  of  payroll 
of  covered  employees.  Credit  and 
contribution  carryovers  are  per- 
mitted. 

Self-Employed  Plans— Deductible  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  self-employed 
persons  (and  shareholder-employees 
of  subchapter  S  corporations)  may 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  10  percent  of 
earned  income,  or  $2,500.  In  plans 
where  covered  employees  may  make 
voluntary  contributions,  the  owner- 
employees  may  make  proportionate 
contributions,  on  a  nondeductible 
basis,  up  to  the  lesser  of  10  percent 
of  earned  income  or  $2,500. 

Largely  self-policing  since  plans  not 
meeting  the  requirements  for  qualifi- 
cation under  present  law  are  not  tax 
exempt;  therefore,  employer  contri- 
butions to  such  plans  are  generally 
not  tax  deductible  unless  rights 
under  the  plan  are  nunforfeitable 
and  the  amounts  contributed  are 
Includible  in  income  by  the  employee. 


Would  not  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Certain  funding  requirements 
would  be  reduced  if  necessary  to  en- 
able the  employer  to  receive  his  tax 
deduction. 


Would  allow  a  credit  against  tax  for 
employee  contributions  to  an  em- 
ployer retirement  plan  or  to  a  per- 
sonal retirement  savings  account. 
Credit  could  not  exceed  lesser  of  (I) 
25  percent  of  such  contributions  or 
(2)  $375.  The  maximum  allowable 
credit  would  be  reduced  by  25  per- 
cent of  any  employer  contributions 
to  a  qualified  retirement  plan  and 
would  be  further  reduced  by  25 
percent  of  any  FICA  tax  savings  if 
the  individual  had  earned  income 
not  subject  to  this  tax.  In  the  case 
of  a  married  couple,  buth  husband 
and  wife  could  claim  the  credit.  The 
personal  retirement  savings  account 
would  be  managed  by  a  bank  or 
other  trustee.  Generally,  no  benefits 
could  be  paid  before  age  59H 
(except  in  the  event  of  death  or 
disability)  and  benefit  payments 
would  have  to  begin  by  age  70>2. 

None ' 


Similar  to  S.  1179 except  that  a  deduction 
(rather  than  a  credit)  would  be 
allowed  for  such  contributions  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  (1)  20  percent  of 
earned  income  or  (2)  $1,500.  These 
limits  would  be  scaled  down  dollar 
for  dollar  to  reflect  employer  con- 
tributions to  a  qualified  retirement 
plan,  or  any  FICA  or  railroad  retire- 
ment tax  savings  of  the  employee. 


The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be 
enforced  in  the  Federal  Courts  as  the 
result  of  legal  actions  brought  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or  concerned  em- 
ployees. A  special  office  would  be 
created  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  S.  4. 


Generally,  the  same  as  under  present 
law.  However,  a  special  Office  of  Pen- 
sion Plan  Administration  would  be 
created  in  the  Service.  For  funding 
violations,  the  pension  plan  could  be 
terminated  by  the  Service,  and  the 
deduction  for  contributions  made  to 
the  plan  for  the  5  preceding  years 
may  then  be  disallowed. 


Employer  plans— Would  repeal  the  5 
percent  limitation.  Deductions  would 
be  permitted  for  any  amount  neces- 
sary to  meet  minimum  funding 
requirements. 

Money  Purchase  Plans— Contributions 
to  such  plans  in  excess  of  20  percent 
of  annual  compensation  would  have 
to  be  included  in  gross  income  by  the 
employee. 


Self-employed  plans-The  limits  on 
deductible  contribufions  would  be  in- 
creased to  the  lesser  of  15  percent  of 
earned  income  or  $7,500.  Exdudible 
contributions  on  behalf  of  share- 
holder-employees of  subchapter  S 
corporations  would  be  increased  to 
similar  levels.  Limits  on  nondeducti- 
ble contributions  would  be  corres- 
pondingly increased  for  owner- 
employees. 

Generally,  the  same  as  under  present 
law.  However,  penalty  taxes  could  be 
imposed  on  interested  persons  en- 
gaging in  self-dealing  transactions 
with  the  fund,  whereas,  under  present 
law.  the  only  sanction  is  loss  of  tax 
exemption. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30. 1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  resimie 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business, 
H.R.  7447,  which  the  clerk  will  read  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  (H.R.  7447)  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bin  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  Ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  against  both  sides  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    153 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  153. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  until 
the  time  had  expired  on  the  committee 
amendment  or  until  the  time  had  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
of  debate  is  permitted  on  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor may  be  allowed  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
time  on  the  committee  amendment  has 
not  run  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  153)  as  follows: 

On  page  58.  line  10,  after  "Sec.  305"  Insert 
the  following;  "Except  as  to  combat  activi- 


ties by  air  operations  against  the  forces  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  which 
by  their  presence  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  are 
In  violation  of  article  20  of  the  .Agreement  of 
Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam, dated  January-  27.  1973,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day offered  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7447, 
numbered  153.  which  would  modify  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, which  is  a  committee  amendment 
contained  in  section  305  of  the  bill. 

The  effect  of  my  proposal  would  be  to 
exempt  from  the  Eagleton  prohibition 
U.S.  air  combat  acti\ities  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos  directed  solely  against  North 
Vietnamese  forces. 

I  might  comment  at  this  point  that,  I 
am  aware,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senate  is 
aware,  that  there  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  cease-fire  in  effect  in  Laos. 
That  cease-fire,  incidentally,  seems  to 
have  come  about,  at  least  in  part,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  violations  of 
the  cease-fire  that  were  occurring  were 
responded  to  by  U.S.  air  support.  In  any 
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event,  the  Laos  point,  so  far  as  this 
amendment  today  is  concerned,  is  moot 
except  for  the  fact  that  if  the  Eagleton 
amendment  is  adopted  without  the  ex- 
ception I  have  presented  in  my  amend- 
ment, it  seems  to  me  it  might  be  an  in- 
centive to  the  Communist  forces  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces  in  Laos  to  re- 
sume their  military  activities  there. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that,  so  far  as  the 
situation  in  Laos  is  concerned,  there  is 
danger  that  if  we  adopt  the  Eagleton 
amendment  without  amendment  No.  153, 
the  cease-fire  in  Laos  may  be  jeop- 
ardized. 

My  concern  today,  is  Cambodia. 

The  United  States  is  currently  con- 
ducting air  operations  in  Cambodia  on 
three  basic  levels:  First,  tactical  air  sup- 
port operations  for  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment troops  involved  in  fighting  against 
Khmer  Communist  forces,  which,  inci- 
dentally, are  largely  North  Vietnam  di- 
rected. I  do  believe  that  those  forces, 
which  are  basically  Khmer  or  Commu- 
nist forces  should  not  be  the  target  of 
U.S.  bombing. 

The  second  category  of  air  operations 
which  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
ducting in  Cambodia  relates  to  air  sup- 
port through  B-52's  for  the  same  ob- 
jective. 

In  other  words,  support  operations  for 
Cambodian  troops  involved  in  fighting 
against  other  Cambodians.  I  would  not 
exempt  this  type  of  bombing  from  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment. 

The  third,  and  the  key  aspect  of  air 
operations  which  we  have  been  carrying 
on.  is  tactical  air  operations  and  B-52 
bombings  directed  against  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  supplies.  The  inten- 
tion of  my  amendment  would  be  to  per- 
mit discretion — not  mandate,  of  course, 
but  discretion — for  the  President  and 
those  under  him  in  the  Armed  Forces  at 
his  command  to  use,  and  threaten  to 
use  B-52  bombers,  targeted  against 
North  Vietnamese  troops  and  supplies 
in  Cambodia. 

The  Eagleton  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  would  absolutely  prohibit  all 
tliree  levels  of  air  operations.  It  would 
be  100-percent  effective.  I  support  this 
approach  with  respect  to  prohibiting  the 
first  two  levels  of  air  operations,  but  not 
the  third. 

Incidentally,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that 
the  Eagleton  amendment,  if  passed  and 
if  it  became  law,  would  not  be  effective. 
Inquiries  I  have  made  of  those  respon- 
sible would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  and  the  Senate, 
I  think,  must  act  on  the  presumption, 
that  there  Is  absolutely  no  doubt  what- 
soever, the  Eagleton  amendment  would 
be  100-percent  effective  insofar  as  ban- 
ning any  activity,  or  even  threat  of  ac- 
tivity, by  the  United  States  in  the  Cam- 
bodian theater. 

Incidentally,  with  regard  to  that  point, 
I  suppose  the  remarks  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  regard  to  the 
House  committee  action — and  I  refer  to 
Elliot  Richardson,  now  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— when  he  said  the  bombing  would 
continue  even  if  a  prohibition  amend- 
ment were  passed,  seems  unoperative 
today. 


It  was  directed,  as  I  imderstand  it,  at 
a  statement  or  at  a  position  taken  by  the 
House  which  related  solely  to  language 
then  under  consideration.  It  did  not  con- 
tain the  language  which  is  contained 
presently  in  the  bill  in  section  305.  Sec- 
tion 305.  in  that  regard  states  that — 

None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  un- 
der this  Act  or  heretofore  appropriated  under 
any  other  Act  .  .  . 

And  thereby  covers  the  entire  gamut 
of  possible  authorization  of  funds  which 
would  be  involved. 

I  think,  therefore,  the  Richardson 
statement  should  not  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  in  any  way  to  be  related  to 
what  the  effect  of  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment would  be  if  it  is  adopted  in  its  pres- 
sent  form  without  the  exception. 

The  United  States  must  not  become 
involved  in  another  "Vietnam" — the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Cambodians  must  be 
solved  by  Cambodians.  But  the  peace 
agreement  must  be  supported. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  35,000  North 
Vietnamese  troops  still  in  Cambodia 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  article  20. 
And  the  only  effective  sanction  which 
the  United  States  has  in  the  negotiations 
is  the  threat  of  air  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

There  are  territorial  considerations 
the  Senate  should  consider. 

The  first  is  that  the  entire  northeast 
section,  the  so-called  freedom  deal  area 
of  Cambodia,  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses an  area  different  from  the  rest  of 
Cambodia  insofar  as  military  operations 
are  concerned. 

It  is  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to 
South  Vietnam.  In  that  area  the  strikes 
have  been  almost  entirely  B-52  strikes. 
It  is  not  a  tactical  operation,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  There  are  practically  none  of 
the  government  forces  of  Cambodia  in 
that  area.  The  entire  forces  in  the  area 
are  North  Vietnamese  forces.  These  areas 
are  used  to  stage  military  action  against 
South  Vietnam. 

As  to  the  area  of  the  actual  control  of 
the  bombing,  the  report  of  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  under  date  of 
April  27,  state  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  It  does 
have  the  ultimate  approval  of  the  Klimer 
Republic  officials.  But  it  does  not  start 
with  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
very  few  civilians  actually  living  in  these 
areas.  It  is  an  extremely  remote  and 
mountainous  area.  The  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  comes  through  this  area.  The  bomb- 
ing has  been  quite  useful  in  interdicting 
the  flow  of  men  and  supplies. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  say  how  I 
arrived  at  this  amendment  and  the  ad- 
ministration's position  with  regard  to  my 
amendment. 

I  arrived  at  my  amendment  after  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  documents 
available  to  me,  not  classified  documents. 


The  basic  documents  involve  the  peace 
agreement.  The  basic  information  I 
was  able  to  get  came  from  a  large  part 
from  the  newspapers. 

I  then  drafted  the  amendment  with  no 
consultation  with  the  administration, 
the  State  Department,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, or  representatives  of  the 
White  House.  I  have  used  no  documents 
other  than  those  gathered  on  my  own 
part.  I  have  attempted  to  obtain  from 
the  administration  information  which 
would  be  valuable  to  me  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  position  I  have  taken  is 
sound.  However,  they  have  taken  no  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  this  amendment.  I  think 
if  it  is  accepted,  it  would  be  a  far  more 
acceptable  solution,  than  would  the 
Eagleton  amendment  which  offers  no 
compromise  or  latitude  whatsoever. 

It  is  a  congressional  initiative.  It  is  not 
the  administrative  initiative.  I  would  like 
to  make  that  absolutely  clear. 

The  administrations  views  are  such 
that  if  the  U.S.  mihtary  involvement  in 
internal  problems  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
are  necessary,  they  would  come  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  the  power  to  do 
this.  This  would  be  entirely  consistent 
with  the  War  Powers  Resolution  which 
I  have  supported. 

At  this  point.  I  think  this  would  be  a 
tremendous  mistake  to  pass  the  Eagleton 
amendment.  If  Cambodia  and  Laos  could 
become  a  sanctuary  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese troops  to  attack  South  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  would  be  powerless  to 
act.  It  would  be  an  invitation  to  those 
forces  from  North  Vietnam  to  come  into 
Cambodia. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  activities  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  viola- 
tion of  Article  20.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  be  restricted  if  at  some  point 
in  the  future  the  North  Vietnamese 
should  launch  a  full-scale  attack  on 
South  Vietnam  through  Cambodia. 
Moreover,  there  is  danger  that  a  sanc- 
tuarv  buildup  will  bring  about  a 
North  Vietnamese  attack  on  South 
Vietnam  through  Cambodia  would 
trigger  an  outbreak  of  fighting  between 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  of  wide  proportions 
in  Cambodia  and  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  article  20  of  the  peace 
agreement  in  part  states: 

Chapter  VII:  Regarding  Cambodia  and  Laos 

ARTICLE    20 

(a)  The  parties  partlclpatUig  In  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Vietnam  shall  strictly  respect 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  on  Cambodia 
and  the  1962  Geneva  Agreements  on  Laos, 
which  recognized  the  Cambodian  and  the 
Lao  peoples'  fundamental  national  rights. 
I.e.,  the  Independence,  sovereignty,  unity, 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  these  countries. 
The  parties  shall  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Article  20  continues: 

The  parties  participating  In  the  Parts 
Conference  on  Vietnam  undertake  to  re- 
frain from  using  the  territory  of  Cambodia 
and  the  territory  of  Laos  to  encroach  on  the 
sovereignty  and  security  of  one  another  and 
of  other  countries. 

(b)  Foreign  countries  shall  put  an  end 
to  all  military  activities  In  Camobdla  and 
Laos,  totally  withdraw  from  and  refrain 
from  reintroducing  Into  these  two  coun- 
tries troops,  military  advisers  and  military 
personnel,  armaments,  munitions  and  war 
material. 
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(c)  The  internal  affairs  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos  shall  be  settled  by  the  people  of  each 
of  these  countries  without  foreign  Inter- 
ference. 

(d)  The  problems  existing  between  the 
Indochlnese  countries  shall  be  settled  by 
the  Indochlnese  parties  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  each  other's  Independence,  sover- 
eignty, and  territorial  Integrity,  and  non- 
interference in  each  other's  Internal  affairs. 

These  conditions  and  contracts  have 
been  violated  and  are  being  violated 
continually  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces.  For  us  to  tie  our  hands  unilater- 
ally is  to  say  we  accept  de  facto  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  been  doing  in 
violation  of  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  £in  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  interpret 
this  article  as  stating  that  both  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam  should 
stay  out  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  militarily 
and  also  not  become  involved  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  either  country.  I  believe 
the  Eagleton  language  as  limited  by  my 
amendment  would  be  helpful.  In  fact 
needed  in  light  of  some  of  the  current 
U.S.  military  activities  in  Cambodia.  I 
deeply  fear  what  will  happen,  however, 
if  the  United  States  should  unilaterally 
say  we  will  take  no  action  whatsoever  in 
Cambodia,  no  matter  what  North  Viet- 
nam does.  If  massive  military  action  is 
taken  by  North  Vietnamese  troops  in 
Cambodia,  do  we  do  nothing?  We  would 
be  prohibited  from  acting,  as  I  read  sec- 
tion 305.  I  believe  to  be  honest  with 
ourselves  we  must  answer  this  question 
and  also  consider  what  effect  passage  of 
section  305,  unamended,  might  have  on 
Dr.  Kissinger's  recent  and  forthcoming 
efforts.  These  negotiations  show  many 
signs  of  reaching  new  understandings 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  should 
strengthen  the  Vietnam  cease-fire  agree- 
ment. The  Congress  should  at  least  con- 
sider the  results  of  these  negotiations 
before  any  unilateral  action   is  taken. 

Secretary  Rogers,  in  his  statement  to 
the  foreign  relations  committee  on  April 
30.  stated  as  follows: 

At  the  time  the  Vietnam  Agreement  was 
concluded,  the  United  States  made  clear  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Khmer  Government  would  suspend 
all  offensive  operations  and  that  the  United 
States  aircraft  supporting  them  would  do 
likewise.  We  stated  that,  if  the  the  other  side 
reciprocated,  a  "de  facto"  cease-fire  would 
thereby  be  brought  Into  force  in  Cambodia. 
However,  we  also  stated  that.  If  the  com- 
munist forces  carried  out  attacks,  govern- 
ment forces  and  United  States  air  forces 
would  have  to  take  necessary  counter  meas- 
ures and  that,  in  that  event,  we  would  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  air  strikes  In  Cambodia  as 
necessary  until  such  a  time  as  a  cease-fire 
could  be  brought  Into  effect.  These  state- 
ments were  based  on  our  conviction  that  it 
was  essential  for  Hanoi  to  understand  that 
continuance  of  the  hostilities  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos  would  not  be  In  its  interests  or  In 
our  interest  and  that  compliance  with  Article 
20  of  the  Agreement  would  have  to  be  re- 
ciprocal. 

That  ends  the  statement  I  wish  to 
quote  of  Secretary  Rogers  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 


Pursuant  to  that  policy,  we  did  suspend 
all  bombing  for  a  period  of  10  days  after 
the  January  27  agreement. 

However,  the  North  Vietnamese  did 
not  respond  by  commencing  to  withdraw 
their  troops.  In  fact,  quite  the  contrary, 
they  almost  seem  to  have  speeded  .up 
and  brought  in  more  troops  and  more 
supplies  during  that  period. 

If  compliance  is  not  reciprocal,  it 
seems  clear  that  our  sanctions,  insofar 
as  the  North  Vietnamese  are  concerned, 
are  clearly  restricted. 

It  is  not  my  intent  in  offering  this 
amendment  to  permit  an  "out "  for  air 
operations  to  be  conducted  in  all  parts 
of  Cambodia  by  the  mere  assertion  by 
the  administration  that  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  may  be  involved.  Intelligence 
reports  and  proof  would  have  to  be  fur- 
nished. Practically,  Cambodian  forces 
are  only  actively  fighting  in  limited  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  country — roughly 
the  southern  Mekong  and  Phnom  Penh 
area.  U.S.  air  support  operations  would 
be  prohibited  in  these  areas  unless  North 
Vietnamese  troops  were  directly  involved 
in  the  fighting.  This  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case  at  present.  I  am  concerned 
most  basically  about  supply  corridors 
and  staging  areas  along  the  Cambodian- 
South  Vietnam  border  and  the  upper 
Mekong.  I  believe  our  intelligence  ap- 
paratus should  be  sophisticated  enough 
to  determine  where  North  Vietnamese 
troops  are  and  to  contain  any  U.S.  air 
operations  to  these  sectors. 

I  realize  of  course  there  is  strong  pub- 
lic pressure  for  a  total  cessation  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia — this  ap- 
proach is  simphstic  and  easily  under- 
stood. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a 
peace  agreement  was  negotiated  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  this  country  can- 
not merely  turn  its  back  on  the  facts  due 
to  impatience. 

The  tedious  and  complex  task  of  im- 
plementing peace  agreements  through- 
out history  has  not  been  very  popular 
politically.  This  is  especially  true  with 
regard  to  Vietnam,  but  if  the  efforts  of 
our  men  in  Southeast  Asia  are  to  have 
meant  anything,  the  peace  agreement 
should  be  conscientiously  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  acting  for  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

BOMBING    OF    CAMBODIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  compelling  reasons  of 
national  interest  why  our  country 
should  not  be  conducting  bombing  op- 
erations in  Cambodia  today.  I  would 
talk  about  one  of  those:  namely,  the  au- 
thority. 

Section  8  of  article  I  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  Congress  the  sole 
right  to  declare  war.  We  are  clearly  en- 
gaged in  conducting  a  war  in  Cambodia 
today,  no  matter  how  it  is  variously  de- 
scribed by  those  apologists  who  favor 


our  present  policy.  The  fact  is  that  hun- 
dreds of  our  planes  are  engaged  in  daily 
operations  over  Cambodia  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  bombs  have  been 
dropped.  President  Nixon  has  ordered 
this  bombing  in  Cambodia,  although  he 
cannot  but  be  aware  that  he  does  so 
without  any  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

Throughout  our  lengthy  and  tragic  in- 
volvement in  Indochina,  different  theo- 
ries have  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time  to  justify  our  conduct  of  military 
operations  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  SEATO 
Treaty  authorizes  such  military  activity. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  clearly 
incorrect.  Cambodia  is  not  a  signatory 
of  the  SEATO  Treaty  but  is  a  protocol 
state  for  purposes  of  article  IV.  That  ar- 
ticle provides  that  where  such  state  is  a 
subject  of  "aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack,"  each  Party  "will  in  that 
event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses." Obviously,  the  appropriate  con- 
stitutional process  under  these  circum- 
stances would  be  to  submit  the  matter  to 
Congress  so  that  it  might  determine  if  it 
was  proper  for  war  to  be  declared. 

At  one  time,  it  was  contended  that  our 
military  activities  in  Indochina  were 
sanctioned  by  the  Senate  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution.  This  authority  cannot  be 
utilized  at  the  present  time,  however, 
because  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
was  repealed  months  before  the  present 
military  activity  was  ordered  by  the 
President. 

On  many  occasions  these  past  years. 
President  Nixon  has  justified  military 
activity  in  Southeast  Asia  on  the  basis 
that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  lives 
of  the  members  of  our  military  forces  in 
the  area.  This  justification  was  drama- 
tized by  the  statement  of  President 
Nixon  on  June  3,  1970,  when  he  said: 

TTie  only  remaining  American  activity  In 
Cambodia  after  July  1st  will  be  air  missions 
to  Interdict  the  movement  of  enemj-  troops 
and  material  where  I  find  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our 
men  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  obvious  interpretation  of  this 
language  is  that  there  would  be  no  jus- 
tification for  the  bombing  in  Cambodia 
after  we  have  withdrawn  our  military 
forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  pro- 
vides no  justification  for  the  present 
exercise  of  pre-emptory  authority  where 
Congress  has  sanctioned  no  military  in- 
volvement and  where  no  emergency 
exists  which  threatens  our  national 
security.  Indeed,  by  categorical  legisla- 
tive enactment,  the  Congress  has  de- 
clared that  our  military  forces  should 
not  be  recommitted  in  that  countrj'.  The 
latest  theory  advanced  to  sanction  the 
bombing  is  that  it  is  necessar>'  in  order 
to  encourage  compliance  of  article  20  of 
the  Executive  agreement,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  end  the  hostilities  in  Indo- 
china. Careful  reading  of  thaCagreement 
fails  to  disclose  any  authority  for  the 
United  States  to  bomb  in  Cambodia.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  agreement  was 
never  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval and  it  does  not  have  the  dignity 
of  a  treaty.  No  "bootstraps"  doctrine  can 
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be  condoned  whereby  unilateral  execu- 
tive fiat  is  sought  to  be  utilized  to  sup- 
port Presidential  usurpation  of  congres- 
sional constitutional  authority  to  wage 
war. 

To  recapitulate,  it  is  clear  that  none  of 
the  reasons  advanced  through  the  years 
and  down  to  today  are  operable  at  this 
time  in  bestowing  the  right  upon  the 
President  to  engage  in  this  activity.  It 
appears  clear  that  no  authority  exists,  in 
either  our  Constitution  or  our  statutes, 
for  the  conduct  of  bombing  operations 
in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  support  without  reservation  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  who  has  done  so  much 
to  present  this  problem  and  this  situa- 
tion in  detail  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
vield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  permitting  me  to  speak  brief- 
ly at  this  point. 

I,  too,  support  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment, and  wish  to  be  recorded  as  for  it. 
But  the  matter  that  is  directly  before 
the  Senate  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft),  and  in 
his  amendment  he  seeks  to  limit  the 
bombing,  as  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment, to  where  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces  are  engaged. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  intelligence  we  have,  by  which 
we  could  be  sure  that  we  were  bombing 
where  the  North  Vietnamese  were  en- 
gaged. It  seems  to  me  his  amendment  Is 
simply  a  derogation  of  the  Eagleton  pro- 
vision, which  the  Senate  apparently  very 
strongly  supports,  as  indicated  by  the 
vote  on  the  point  of  order. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  try  to  place  on  the  President  or  on  the 
military  a  selective  sort  of  bit  as  to  when 
they  could  bomb  and  when  they  could 
not  bomb,  when  what  we  want  to  do  is 
terminate  all  of  the  bombing  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  particularly  now  over  the 
country  of  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  we  debated 
on  this  floor  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  we  had 
a  very  spirited  debate  and  cut  it  some  $12 
million  below  what  they  were  given  by 
appropriation  last  year.  It  was  felt  that 
we  ought  to  do  that  because  of  the  great 
expenditure  overseas. 

The  USIA  is  engaged  in  an  educational 
mission  of  libraries,  filmstrips.  exhibits, 
and  cultural  exchanges  with  other  coun- 
tries, trying  to  communicate  with  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  yet  we  have  felt 
constrained  to  take  away  some  of  that 
money.  Now  we  are  participating  in  a 
civil  war  where  perhaps  one  bombing 
raid  would  cost  as  much  as  the  amount 
we  cut  out  of  the  armual  authorization 
bill  of  the  USIA.  We  are  still  wasting  vast 
amounts  of  money  over  there,  devastat- 
ing the  land  of  a  people  with  whom  we 
are  not  at  war,  a  people  not  a  part  of  the 
issue  which  brought  us  to  Southeast  Asia 
in  the  first  place.  We  are  doing  it  simply 
on  the  pretext  that,  some  way  or  other. 


the  North  Vietnamese  influence  is  com- 
ing into  Cambodia. 

Maybe  it  is.  Maybe  the  Cambodians 
are  engaged  in  a  civil  war.  I  think  that 
they  are.  I  think  that  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
as  they  are  called,  are  a  great  element  of 
the  population  of  Cambodia  and  that  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  is  a  makeshift 
affair,  in  which  we  seem  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  choosing  who  would  be  its  leader. 
However,  it  certainly  is  not  self-deter- 
mination that  is  being  made  in  Cam- 
bodia today. 

The  decision  has  been  made  long  since 
by  this  country  that  we  are  to  get  out  of 
Indochina  and.  therefore,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  President  holds  on  and 
on  and  on  to  continue  warfare,  to  con- 
tmue  destruction  in  that  country,  with 
no  objective  in  the  end  that  is  in  the 
self-interest  of  the  United  States. 

What  are  we  going  to  accomplish? 
Suppose  we  did  prop  up  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia  for  a  period  of  an- 
other 6  months?  What  effect  would 
that  have  on  the  United  States?  What 
will  it  mean  to  us?  I  believe  that  the  ef- 
fect will  be  negative  because  our  sole 
accomplishment  is  one  of  destruction 
and  death  in  an  area  where  we  have  long 
since  decided  it  was  a  mistake  for  us  to 
have  been  in  in  the  first  place. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the  basic 
amendment  that  we  are  discussing  in  the 
bill,  and  I  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  I  believe 
that  Congress  must  use  every  weapon  at 
Its  command  to  say  to  the  President,  "We 
want  no  more  of  this  insane  war  in 
Southeast  Asia." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN>.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  proposed  an  amendment  which 
would  require  the  most  accurate  and 
sophisticated  intelligence  estimates 
available  to  carry  it  out.  He  states  that 
Congress  should  authorize  bombing  only 
of  North  Vietnamese  forces  in  Cambodia. 
I  suggest  that  even  in  a  tactical  military 
sense,  this  approach  is  impractical  con- 
sidering our  current  posture  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

According  to  ofiBcial  administration 
estimates,  there  are  30,000-35.000  North 
Vietnamese  forces  in  Cambodia.  Again, 
according  to  the  administration,  all  but 
5,000  of  these  forces  are  support  troops. 
Approximately  30,000  support  forces  are 
located  in  the  border  sanctuary  areas 
supplying  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese battalions  in  South  Vietnam — 3,000  of 
the  combatants  are  also  in  the  sanctuary 
areas.  That  leaves  2,000  combatants  who 
are  fighting  with  Cambodian  Communist 
forces. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  these  2,000 
troops  are  now  in  three  areas  of  Cam- 
bodia. There  is  what  is  known  as  a  "Zap- 
per"  training  camp  in  Phnon  Penh 
area — this  is  a  camp  which  trains  com- 
mando forces.  There  is  an  infantry  unit 


in  the  northern  part  of  Cambodia  and 
there  are  small  artillery  units  along 
the  Mekong  River  assisting  the  Cambo- 
dian Communists  in  attacks  against 
ships  attempting  to  supply  Phnon  Penh. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  of  the 
2,000  combatants  directly  assisting  Cam- 
bodian forces  are  highly  mobile.  In  other 
words,  what  may  be  hard  intelligence  on 
their  location,  on  a  given  day,  could  be 
false  information  on  the  next  day.  It 
should  also  be  stressed  that  the  figures 
I  have  used  are  figures  supplied  by  the 
administration,  figures  which  have  been 
criticized  by  many  as  being  grossly  in- 
flated. 

In  considering  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  we  should  under- 
stand the  diCBculty  we  have  in  assuring 
the  effectiveness  and  the  accuracy  of  our 
bombing  raids.  Especially  in  an  agrarian 
country  such  as  Cambodia,  where  land- 
marks are  not  easily  found,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  have  accurate  ground  con- 
trol direction  for  our  bombers.  We  have 
no  ground  forces  in  Cambodia,  so  we 
must  depend  solely  upon  Cambodian 
forces  for  this  direction.  This  is  the  ele- 
ment which  makes  our  bombing  ex- 
tremely inaccurate. 

First,  the  Cambodians  have  no  ability 
to  send  coded  messages.  Approximately 
90  percent  of  the  messages  to  our  B-52's 
are  intercepted  and  when  the  B-52s  ar- 
rive from  Thailand  or  Guam,  the  coordi- 
nates that  they  have  been  given  many 
hoiu"s  before  are  normally  occupied  only 
by  the  innocent  few  who  have  no  access 
to  the  intercepted  radio  message. 

The  only  form  of  bombing  that  may 
be  effective,  therefore,  is  on-the-scene 
tactical  bombing  when  our  Cambodian 
allies  are  directly  engaged  with  insurgent 
units.  But  then  the  problem  becomes  one 
of  language.  Having  no  Americans  on  the 
ground,  we  are  then  forced  to  attempt 
communications  between  Cambodians 
who  cannot  speak  English  and  American 
pilots  who  cannot  speak  Cambodian. 

If  there  is  any  kind  of  effective  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia — and  I  doubt  whether 
there  is — it  is  the  so-called  carpet  bomb- 
ing along  the  Mekong  River  in  support 
of  supply  ships.  But  even  with  this 
heavy-handed  type  of  bombing,  insur- 
gent artillery  is  still  capable  of  rendering 
great  damage  to  the  supply  ships. 

Furthermore,  the  incredible  expense 
in  protecting  a  convoy  of  ships  on  the 
Mekong  River  cannot  continue  to  be 
supported  by  the  United  States  over  any 
extended  period  of  time — we  simply  can- 
not afford  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  essence,  what  the 
Taft  amendment  would  do — and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
highly  motivated  in  the  presentation  of 
his  amendment — would  be  to  sanctify 
by  legislation  article  20  of  the  Paris 
agreement.  The  Paris  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  ourselves;  it  was 
not  signed  by  the  Cambodians.  They 
have  no  standard  insofar  as  trying  to 
legalize  a  war  in  Cambodia  is  concerned. 
It  was  my  emphasis,  and  the  point 
stressed  so  well  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Symington,  that  there  Is  not 
one  whit  of  legal  authority  for  what  we 
are  doing  in  Cambodia  today. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  or 
any  constitutional  precept,  is  there  any 
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authority  for  doing  what  the  President  is 
doing  there  today. 

What  the  Taft  amendment  would  do. 
if  agreed  to,  would  be  to  make  article  20 
of  the  agreement  in  Paris  the  codified  law 
of  the  United  States.  It  would,  perhaps, 
unwittingly,  be  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  insofar  as  the  Cambodian  war 
is  concerned.  It  would  authorize  indefi- 
nite American  participation  in  air  raids 
over  Cambodia  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
out  North  Vietnamese  troops  wherever 
our  military  commanders  think  they 
might  be.  Under  this  open-ended  author- 
ity, the  President  would  then  have  the 
unilateral  authority,  to  bomb,  bomb,  and 
bomb  ad  infinitum. 

Rather  than  being  a  step  forward  in 
favor  of  peace  and  in  favor  of  ending 
American  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia — which  is  the  intent  of  all  of  us,  I 
take  it — this  would  be  a  new  authoriza- 
tion in  a  new  cloak,  to  renew  American 
activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  must  op- 
pose the  Taft  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  any  fail- 
ure on  our  part  to  adopt  the  Eagleton 
amendment  without  the  Taft  amend- 
ment or  something  comparable  to  it 
would  be  to  treat  the  peace  accord  as  a 
scrap  of  paper;  because  they  mean  to 
violate  it  any  time  they  can  get  away 
with  it,  and  if  we  shackle  the  President, 
they  will  get  away  with  it. 

Not  only  have  they  been  in  noncom- 
pliance with  article  20 — and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
very  closely  reasoned  and  impeccable  ar- 
gument— but  also,  they  are  in  violation 
of  article  7,  which  reads: 

Prom  the  enforcement  of  the  cease-flre  to 
the  formation  of  the  government  provided 
for  In  Articles  9(b)  and  14  of  this  Agreement, 
the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall  not 
accept  the  Introduction  of  troops,  military 
advisers,  and  military  personnel  Including 
technical  military  personnel,  armamenta. 
munitions,  and  war  material  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall  be 
permitted  to  make  periodic  replacement  of 
armaments,  munitions  and  war  material 
which  have  been  destroyed,  damaged,  worn 
out  or  used  up  after  the  cease-flre,  on  the 
basis  of  plece-for-plece.  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics and  properties,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Joint  MUltary  Commission  of  the 
two  South  Vietnamese  parties  and  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision. 

That  provision  has  not  been  complied 
with  by  North  Vietnam.  They  are  resup- 
plying  their  forces  in  South  Vietnam  and 
are  doing  it  in  large  measure  through 
Laos.  If  we  hamstring  the  President,  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  operatr  these 
supply  routes  through  Laos,  and  they  are 
going  to  reopen  their  old  supply  routes 
through  Cambodia,  because  there  will  be 
absolutely  nothing  to  stop  them.  We  can 
see  that  then  the  whole  peace  agreement 
will  be  meaningless,  because  then  North 
Vietnam,  at  such  time  they  feel  logis- 
tically  capable,  will  resume  the  war 
against  South  Vietnam,  and  we  will  have 
lost  the  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  way  the  Eagleton  amendment  now 
reads,  we  could  not  even  go  in  and  evac- 
uate American  civilians  from  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  We  would  be  prohibited  from 
doing  so. 


The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  correctly 
pointed  out  that  the  only  reason  we  have 
a  cease-flre  in  Laos  is  because  of  air 
strikes  against  the  Pathet  Lao;  and  for 
"Pathet  Lao"  we  should  read  "North 
Vietnamese."  because  the  Pathet  Lao 
could  not  fight  their  way  out  of  a  wet 
paper  bag  without  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Let  us  realize  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion and  for  goodness  sake  allow  the 
President  some  flexibility  in  his  efforts 
to  establish  a  real  and  meaningful  cease- 
fire in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's efforts  to  negotiate  the  same  in 
Paris. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  appreciated  the  arguments  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft*, 
but  I  have  appreciated  more  the  rebuttal 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  . 

Senator  Eagleton  has  pointed  out  that 
if  you  approve  an  amendment  of  this 
kind,  you  are  in  effect  creating  another 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  You  are  giv- 
ing your  acquiescence,  your  approval,  to 
what  the  President  is  now  doing  on  an 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  basis. 

He  has  no  justiflcation,  legal,  constitu- 
tional or  otherwise.  Article  20  of  the 
Paris  agreements  is  not  justification. 
There  is  no  justification  under  SEATO. 
He  has  no  justification  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  has  no  justification  because 
there  are  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
or  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  in  South  and 
North  Vietnam — perhaps  Cambodia  and 
Laos — because  they  all  have  been 
brought  home.  But,  there  may  be  new 
prisoners  of  war  in  Cambodia  on  the 
basis  of  the  bombings  which  are  now  tak- 
ing place. 

What  we  are  doing,  regardless  of  any 
agreement  reached  in  Paris  or  any  article 
in  that  agreement,  is  involving  ourselves 
in  a  civil  war.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  The  solution  will  not  be  through 
military  means. 

I  happened  to  see  a  cartoon  in  a  paper 
the  other  day,  and  it  shows  bombs  drop- 
ping on  people  all  over  in  Cambodia.  The 
caption  is,  "Unless  they  keep  bombing 
us,  the  cease-fire  might  fall  apart." 

As  I  say,  a  military  solution  is  not  the 
answer,  unless  you  want  to  keep  on  kill- 
ing civilians  primarily,  unless  you  want 
to  craterize  Cambodia,  unless  you  want 
to  further  devastate  that  beautiful,  that 
peaceful,  that  hapless  land. 

I  think  we  might  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  solution,  it 
is  going  to  be  diplomatic.  What  we  do 
here  in  this  Chamber  now  will  make 
little  or  no  difference,  because  what  the 
House  has  done,  what  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  done,  and 
what  the  Senate  did  on  Tuesday  last  are 
all  indications  of  how  the  people  in  this 
country  feel,  how  their  representatives 
vote,  and  how  we  react  to  the  present 
situation.  Bombers,  airlifts,  and  river 
convoys  are  not  the  answer. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
indicated — and  I  think  I  quote  him  cor- 


rectly— that  this  amendment  would  con- 
tinue to  "give  discretion  to  the  President 
and  those  under  him."  Those  under  him 
doing  what?  Another  General  Lavalle, 
who  can  take  into  his  own  hands  what 
he  thinks  a  decision  should  be  and  have 
it  carried  out  contrary  to  the  direct  or- 
ders of  the  Commander  in  Chief?  I  think 
not. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
also  said  that  "the  Eagleton  amendment 
would  be  100-percent  effective." 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  absolutely 
correct,  because  that  is  the  intent  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment^— to  do  away  with  bombing- com- 
pletely and  to  get  out  of  Cambodia  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

How  do  you  differentiate  between  a 
North  Vietnamese  and  a  Cambodian, 
from  the  air.  as  the  Taft  amendment 
purports  to  do?  Do  you  just  go  to  the 
northeast  part  of  Cambodia,  where  sup- 
posedly the  North  Vietnai^iese  are  most 
highly  concentrated?  Are  no  Cambodian 
civilians  there?  This  is  a  hard  one  to 
figure  out,  because  even  with  the  best 
kind  of  pinpoint  bombing,  it  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  differentiate  between  a  North 
Vietnamese  and  a  Cambodian. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
said  that  if  we  pass  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment we  will  "hamstring  the  President." 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  will  be  fac- 
ing up  to  our  responsibility  as  Members 
of  a  branch  coequal  with  the  executive 
branch,  and  I  would  point  out  that  this 
body,  the  Senate,  and  the  Congress,  have 
something  to  say  in  the  making  of  war, 
and  that  is  what  this  is  in  Cambodia; 
we  have  a  responsibility  which  I  think 
we  should  not  shirk  at  this  time. 

We  have  all  read  in  the  newspapers 
this  morning  something  to  the  effect  that 
among  U.S.  pilots  and  crews,  both  at 
Utapao  Air  Base  in  Thailand  and  at  An- 
derson Field  in  Guam,  there  is  a  morale 
problem.  We  have  been  reading  that 
some  of  these  people  look  upon  them- 
selves as  being  treated  as  "mercenaries" 
and  some  of  us  have  received  letters 
using  those  same  words. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  back  door 
approach  to  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
which  would  give  acquiescence  and  ap- 
proval to  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
act  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time  would  not  be  agreed  to.  be- 
cause if  we  are  ever  going  to  face  up  to 
this  issue  and  do  something  about  it,  the 
time  is  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time, 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  sield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  statements  have  been  made  that  I 
think  should  be  commented  upon  with 
regard  to  this  question. 

The  thing  that  I  think  most  crucial 
and  that  all  of  us  must  understand  in 
voting  on  this  difficult  measure  today  is 
presented  very  ably  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  He  said  the  solution  of 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  will  not  be 
one  brought  by  arms — it  will  be  a  nego- 
tiated one.  I  agree  with  him  and  I  agree 
with  him  completely  that  it  must  be  ne- 
gotiated one,  but  the  chances  of  carry- 
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Ing  out  and  implementing  a  successful 
negotiated  settlement  in  Southeast  Asia 
today  will  be  nil  if  we  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Time  after  time  Communist  forces  and 
Communist  nations  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  shown  they  understand  very  well 
that  war  and  negotiation  are  one  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  the  use  of  military  force  to  ac- 
complish their  goal. 

The  only  reason  we  have  a  peace  agree- 
ment, which  was  referred  to  as  a  piece 
of  paper  without  dignity  earlier  today, 
was  by  maintaining  the  option  for  use 
of  air  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
so-called  paper  was  responsible  for  bring- 
ing back  over  500  of  our  POW's  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  was  responsible  for 
getting  off  the  groimd  a  peace  agreement. 
It  was  related  to  bombing  by  B-52's,  and 
no  one  can  deny  it  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
achievement  of  the  cease-fire  in  Laos 
was  related  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
using  the  Air  Force  against  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Laos.  In  Cambodia  the 
same  thing  is  true. 

If  we  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  the 
chance  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  wltii 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  control  of  Com- 
munist forces,  is  not  probable;  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  they  will  not  arrive  at  any 
negotiated  settlement.  They  have  no 
reason  to  do  so.  They  can  continue  to 
build  up  sanctuaries  across  the  border. 
Encoiu-aging  the  South  Vietnsunese  to 
protect  themselves,  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  can- 
not be  any  identlflcatlon  of  North  Viet- 
namese forces.  Admittedly,  this  is  not 
easy.  But  I  feel  confident  to  a  great 
degree  that  there  can  be  Identification.  As 
I  pointed  out,  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  Khmer  Rouge  forces  of  the 
Cambodian  force  know  that  they  are  all 
dispersed  In  the  central  area,  around 
Phnom  Penh  and  the  southern  Mekong 
area.  There  may  be  some  North  Viet- 
namese forces  there,  too. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  really  made  my 
point  for  me,  so  far  as  identification  is 
concerned,  in  talking  about  artillery 
units.  The  only  artillery  units  there  to- 
day are  artillery  units  being  used  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  The  only  additional 
units  that  are  being  used  in  shelling  are 
units  that  come  up  the  Mekong — the 
North  Vietnamese  units. 

If  we  prevent  our  Air  Force  units  from 
making  an  attack  upon  them,  we  hurt 
efforts  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  comment,  when  he  takes  the 
fioor,  on  whether  he  would  take  excep- 
tion to  his  amendment  covering  just  one 
of  these  areas  of  Cambodia,  because  I 
think  that  would  be  of  great  assistance.  I 
would  be  willing  to  amend  my  amend- 
ment— I  have  not  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  yet — to  make  that  possible.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator  or  those  who  will 
vote  with  him  are  willing  to  go  that  far. 
They  want  to  make  it  an  issue  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  They 
should  not  do  that.  This  Is  a  matter  of 
general  public  and  human  Interest  in- 
volved here. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  be  wUling  to  accept  that  pro- 


posal. It  is  my  intention  to  stay  with  my 
amendment  until  we  withdraw  all  our 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  and  not  to 
try  to  delineate  a  small  part  of  a  country 
in  northwest  or  southwest  Cambodia  or 
Phnom  Penh.  We  do  not  want  to  author- 
ize a  new  war  or  to  prolong  the  old  one 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  That  is  the 
great  danger  of  the  Taft  amendment. 

Read  article  XX  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment, to  which  Cambodia  is  not  a  part, 
and  in  which  they  did  not  participate. 
They  want  to  build  on  that  a  new  author- 
ity, to  codify  it  into  the  law  of  our  Na- 
tion. That  would  make  this  amendment 
a  new  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not 
for  declaring  a  new  war,  even  a  mini- 
war,  in  any  sector  of  Cambodia  or  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining on  my  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  from 
listening  to  the  debate,  I  think  the 
amendment  fails  to  realize  the  true  im- 
pact of  the  bombing  of  Cambodia  In  re- 
cent times.  If  our  policy  was  only  to  en- 
gage the  military  element  in  Cambodia, 
North  Vietnam,  and  Khmer  Rouge  that 
have  been  threatening  the  government, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  has  also  helped 
to  create  some  3  million  refugees  and 
some  200.000  orphans  in  Cambodia. 

If  our  bombing  policy  is  only  to  en- 
gage the  military  element,  we  are  do- 
ing a  pretty  shabby  job,  because  the 
statistics  show  that  we  are  killing  civ- 
ilians and  creating  large  numbers  of  re- 
fugees as  well.  A  great  human  tragedy 
has  been  experienced  by  the  innocent  of 
Cambodia.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  is  being 
created  by  American  bombers.  The  Taft 
amendment  fails  to  address  Itself  to  the 
enormous  tragedy  that  has  taken  place 
among  the  civilians  in  Indochina. 

The  Defense  Department  has  said  time 
and  time  again  that  our  bombing  policy 
is  directed  only  to  military  targets,  but 
all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  various 
refugee  reports,  the  GAO  reports,  the 
U.S.  official  reports,  the  AID  reports,  to 
see  how  our  bombing  policy  has  resulted 
in  more  refugees,  civilian  casualties,  and 
orphans  in  Cambodia,  as  well  as  In  North 
Vietnam  and  Laos,  as  a  result  of  so-called 
military  bombing. 

The  Taft  amendment  fails  to  address 
this  whole  problem.  That,  along  with  the 
reasons  outlined  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  suffi- 
cient to  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
that  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  answer  to  Cambodia  is  not  a 
bombing  continuation,  not  even  the  con- 
fining of  the  bombing  to  a  particular 
corner  of  Cambodia.  I  think  the  best  way 


to  bring  the  Cambodian  situation  to  a 
successful  conclusion  is  to  invite  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  to  meet  witli  Cam- 
bodian officials,  if  he  will,  and  if  not,  then 
to  meet  with  U.S.  officials,  because  I 
think  he  is  the  one  man  who  can  restore 
stability,  peace,  and  neutrality  to  that 
country. 

If  we  are  interested  in  bringing  about 
an  end  of  the  war  in  Cambodia,  we  can 
do  it,  I  think,  through  using  our  good 
offices  in  relation  to  this  man,  and  not  by 
a  continuation  of  the  bombing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  good  intentions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  share  his  desire  to  bring  Hanoi 
into  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
cease-fire  agreement.  However,  I  cannot 
believe  that  U.S.  air  operations  over 
Cambodia  will  compel  Hanoi  to  alter  its 
policies.  Cambodia  caimot  be  saved  by  air 
operations  so  long  as  its  government  in 
Phnom  Penh  cannot  inspire  countrywide 
support.  And  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces  in  Cambodia  are  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  forces  aligned  against  the 
Phnom  Penh  Government. 

I  have  long  counseled  that  U.S.  com- 
bat activities  in  Indochina  should  be 
brought  to  a  halt  so  there  will  be  no 
further  Americans  taken  prisoner  or  lost 
in  action  or  killed,  and  so  there  will  be  no 
further  American  responsibility  for 
widespread  death  and  injury  among  the 
civilian  population.  Let  us  end  the  bomb- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  58.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  FANNIN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chxtrch)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annormce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  >.  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  the 
Senator   from  Nevada    (Mr.   Cannon), 
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and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
inick).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG).  and  the  Senator  from  Connscti- 
cut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATER)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 


Brock 

Buckley 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 

Griflln 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Case 
Cblles 
Clark 
Cook 
Cranston 
Domenlci 
Eagleton 
FxUbrlght 
Gravel 


I  No.  160  Leg.] 

YEAS— 17 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Long 

Roth 

NATS — 63 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

HolUngs 

Huddl.-ston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

MagnuBon 

Mansfield 

Mathtas 

McClellan 

McTlure 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

Mondale 


Scott.  Pa. 
Scott,  Va. 
Taft 

Thurmond 
Tower 


Moss 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pa  store 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Ranaolph 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Spark  man 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 

Young 


PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A    LIVE   PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 


Fannin,  for. 

NOT  VOTING- 


AUen 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 


Domlnlck 

Ervln 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

HaakeU 

McGee 

Montoya 
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Muskie 

Ribicoff 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Weicker 


So  the  Taft  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  rejected. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  5293)  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  Freling- 
HUYSEN,  and  Mr.  Broomfield  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5610)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
1926,  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 


tions, and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Mailliard,  and  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6912) 
to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Stephens,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton, 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Frenzel,  and  Mr.  Conlan 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1235)  to  amend  Public 
Law  90-553  authorizing  an  additional  ap- 
propriation for  an  International  Center 
for  Foreign  Chanceries. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Rollings)  . 


NATIONAL  CEMETERIES  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  49. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  49)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish 
a  National  Cemetery  System  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Cemeteries  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  (a/  Part  n  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,    Is    amended    by    adding    at   the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER     24 — NATIONAL     CEMETERIES 

AND  MEMORIALS 
"Sec. 

"10(X).  Establishment  of  National  Cemetery 
System;   composition  of  such  sys- 
tem: appointment  of  director. 
"1001.  Advisory  committee  on  cemeteries  and 

memorials. 
"1002.  Persons  eligible  for  Interment  In  na- 
tional cemeteries. 
"1003.  Memorial  areas. 
"1004.  Administration. 
"1005.  Disposition  of  Inactive  cemeteries. 
"1006.  Acquisition  of  lands. 
"1007.  Authority    to    accept    and    maintain 

suitable  memorials. 
"§  1000.  Establishment  of  National  Cemetery 
System  composition  of  such  sys- 
tem; appointment  of  director 
"(a)  There  shall  be  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  a  National  Cemetery  System 
for  the  interment  of  deceased  servicemen  and 
veterans.  To  assist  him  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  In  administering  the  ceme- 
teries within  the  System,  the  Administrator 
may  appoint  a  Director,  National  Cemetery 


System,  who  shall  perform  such  functions 
as  may  be  assigned  by  the  Administrator. 

"(b)  The  National  Cemetery  System  shall 
consist  of — 

"(1)  national  cemeteries  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  by  the  National  Cemeteries 
Act  of  1973; 

"(2)  cemeteries  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Veterans*  Administration  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(3)  any  other  cemetery,  memorial,  or 
monument  transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration by  the  National  Cemeteries  Act 
of  1973.  or  later  acquired  or  developed  by  the 
Administrator. 

"§  1001.  Advisory  Committee  on  Cemeteries 
and  Memorials 

"There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator an  Advisory  Committee  on  Ome- 
terles  and  Memorials.  The  Administrator 
shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Committee 
from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  cemeteries  for  which  he  is 
responsible,  and  with  respect  to  the  selec- 
tion of  cemetery  sites,  the'  erection  of  ap- 
propriate memorials,  and  the  adequacy  of 
Federal  burial  benefits.  The  Committee  shall 
make  periodic  reports  and  recommendations 
to  the  Administrator  and  to  Congress. 
"§  1002.  Persons  eligible  for  Interment  In 
national  cemeteries 

"Under  such  regulations  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3505  of  this  title,  the  re- 
mains of  the  following  persons  may  be  bur- 
led In  any  open  national  cemetery  In  the 
National  Cemetery  System: 

"(1)  Any  veteran  (which  for  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  Includes  a  person  who  died  In 
the  active  mUltary,  naval,  or  air  service). 

"(2)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  any  member 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air 
National  Guard,  whose  death  occurs  under 
honorable  conditions  while  he  is  hospitalized 
or  undergoing  treatment,  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States,  for  Injury  or  disease  con- 
tracted or  Incurred  under  honorable  condi- 
tions while  he  Is  performing  active  duty  for 
training,  inactive  duty  training,  or  under- 
going that  hospitalization  or  treatment  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Any  member  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  whose  death  occurs  under  honorable 
conditions  whUe  he   is — 

"(A)  attending  an  authorized  training 
camp  or  on  an  authorized  practice  cruise; 

"(B)  performing  authorized  travel  to  or 
from  that  camp  or  cruise:   or 

"(C)  hospitalized  or  undergoing  treat- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
for  Injury  or  disease  contracted  or  Incurred 
under  honorable  conditions  whUe  he  Is — 

"  (1)  attending  that  camp  or  on  that  cruise; 

"(11)   performing  that  travel;  or 

"(111)  undergoing  that  hospitalization  or 
treatment  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

"(4)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who, 
during  any  war  In  which  the  United  States 
Is  or  has  been  engaged,  served  in  the  armed 
forces  of  any  government  allied  with  the 
tJnlted  States  during  that  war.  and  whose 
last  such  service  terminated  honorably 

"(5)  The  wife,  husband,  surviving  spouse, 
minor  child,  and.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator,  unmarried  adult  child  of  any 
of  the  persons  listed  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4) . 

"(6)  Such  other  persons  or  classes  of  per- 
sons as  may  be  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"§  1003.  Memorial  areas 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  set  aside, 
when  available,  suitable  areas  in  national 
cemeteries  to  honor  the  memory  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  missing  In  action,  or 
who  died  or  were  killed  while  serving  in  such 
forces    and    whose    remains    have    not   been 
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Identlfled.  have  been  burled  at  sea  or  have 
been  determined  to  be  nonrecoverable. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  appropriate  memorials  or 
markers  shall  be  erected  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  those  Individuals,  or  group  of  Indi- 
viduals, referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  All  national  and  other  veterans'  cem- 
eteries In  the  national  cemetery  system  cre- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  considered  national 
shrines  as  a  tribute  to  our  gallant  dead  and, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  the  Administrator  is  hereby  authorized 
to  permit  appropriate  officials  to  fly  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  at  such 
cemeteries  twenty-four  hours  each  day. 
"§  1004.  Administration 

"(a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  all  rules  and  regulations  which  are 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  and  may  designate 
those  cemeteries  which  are  considered  to  be 
national  cemeteries. 

"(b)  In  conjunction  with  the  development 
and  administration  of  cemeteries  for  which 
he  Is  responsible,  the  Administrator  shall 
provide  all  necessary  facilities  including,  as 
necessary,  superintendents'  lodges,  chapels, 
crypts,   mausoleums,  and   columbaria. 

"(c)  Each  grave  In  a  national  cemetery 
shall  be  marked  with  an  appropriate  marker. 
Such  marker  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  per- 
son burled,  the  number  of  the  grave,  and 
such  other  information  as  the  Administra- 
tor shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(d)  There  shall  be  kept  In  each  national 
cemetery,  and  at  the  main  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  a  register  of  burials  in 
each  cemetery  setting  forth  the  name  of  each 
person  burled  In  the  cemetery,  the  number 
of  the  grave  In  which  he  Is  burled,  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Administrator  by 
regulation  may  prescribe. 

"fe)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  chapter,  the  Administrator  may 
contract  with  responsible  persons,  firms,  or 
corporations  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  such  cemeteries  under  his  Jurisdiction  as 
he  shall  choose,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
convey  to  any  State,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  in  which  any  national  cemetery  Is 
located,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  any  Oovemment 
owned  or  controlled  approach  road  to  such 
cemetery  if.  prior  to  the  delivery  of  any  In- 
strument of  conveyance,  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  to  which  such  conveyance  Is 
to  be  made  notifies  the  Administrator  in 
writing  of  its  willingness  to  accept  and  main- 
tain the  road  Included  In  such  conveyance. 
Upon  the  execution  and  delivery  of  such  a 
conveyance,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  the  road  conveyed  shall  cease  and 
thereafter  vest  In  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division concerned. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  may  at  such  time 
as  he  deems  desirable,  relinquish  to  the 
State  In  which  any  cemetery,  monument,  or 
memorial  under  his  Jurisdiction  is  located, 
such  portion  of  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
the  lands  Involved  as  Is  necessary  to  establish 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  concerned.  Such 
partial  relinquishment  of  Jurisdiction  under 
the  authority  of  this  subsection  may  be 
made  by  filing  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  involved  a  notice  of  such  relinquish- 
ment and  shall  take  effect  upon  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  State  in  such  manner  as  its 
laws  may  prescribe. 

"§  1005.  Disposition  of  Inactive  cemeteries 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  transfer,  with 
the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  any  in- 
active cemetery,  burial  plot,  memorial,  or 
movement  within  his  control  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  maintenance  as  a 
national  monument  or  park,  or  to  any  other 
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agency  of  the  Government.  Any  cemetery 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  a  part  of  the  National  Park 
System  and  funds  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  system  shall  be  available 
for  the  management  and  operation  of  such 
cemetery. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  also  trans- 
fer and  convey  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  or  to  any  Inactive 
cemetery  or  burial  plot,  or  portion  thereon, 
to  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  proper 
agency  thereof,  in  which  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  such  cemetery  or  burial  plot  Is  lo- 
cated, but  in  the  event  the  grantee  shall 
cease  or  fall  to  care  for  and  maintain  the 
cemetery  or  burial  plot  or  the  graves  and 
monuments  contained  therein  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator,  all  such 
right,  title,  and  interest  transferred  or  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States,  shall  revert  to 
the  United  States. 

"(c)  If  a  cemetery  not  within  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System  has  been  or  is  to  be 
discontinued,  the  Administrator  may  provide 
for  the  removal  of  remains  from  that  ceme- 
tery to  any  cemetery  within  such  System.  He 
may  also  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  re- 
mains of  any  veteran  from  a  place  of  tem- 
porary Interment,  or  from  an  abandoned 
grave  or  cemetery,  to  a  national  cemetery. 
"§    1006.  Acquisition  of  lands 

"As  additional  lands  are  needed  for  na- 
tional cemeteries,  they  may  be  acquired  by 
the  Administrator  by  purchase,  gift  (in- 
cluding donations  from  States  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof),  condemnation,  trans- 
fer from  other  Federal  agencies,  or  other- 
wise, as  he  determines  to  be  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

"§  1007.  Authority  to  accept  and  maintain 
suitable  memorials 
"Subject  to  such  restrictions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  Administrator  may  accept 
gifts,  devises,  or  bequests  from  legitimate 
societies  and  organizations  or  reputable  in- 
dividuals, made  In  any  manner,  which  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  na- 
tional cemeteries,  or  are  determined  to  be 
beneficial  to  such  cemetery.  He  may  make 
land  available  for  this  purpose,  and  may 
furnish  such  care  and  maintenance  as  he 
deems  necessary." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  part  II  and 
the  table  of  parts  and  chapters  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  by 
Inserting   Immediately  below 

"23.   Burial    benefits 901" 

the  following: 

"24.    National     cemeteries    and     me- 
morials     1000". 

(c)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out: 

"(131)  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Oportunlty  Commission." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(132)  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission. 

"(133)  Director,  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem, Veterans'   Administration." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  submit  his 
recommendations  to  Congress  within  six 
months  after  the  convening  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress  con- 
cerning: 

( 1 )  criteria  which  govern  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem. Including  the  concept  of  regional  ceme- 
teries: 

(2)  the  relationship  of  the  National  Ceme- 
tery System  to  other  burial  benefits  provided 
by  Federal  and  State  Governments  to  Serv- 
icemen and  veterans; 

(3)  steps  to  be  taken  to  conform  the  exist- 
ing System  to  the  recommended  criteria; 

(4)  the  private  burial  and  funeral  costs 
in  the  United  States; 


(5)  current  headstone  and  marker  pro- 
grams; and 

(6)  the  marketing  and  sales  practices  of 
non-Federal  cemeteries  and  interment  facil- 
ities, or  any  person  either  acting  on  their 
behaU  or  selling  or  attempting  to  seU  any 
rights.  Interests,  or  service  therein,  which  la 
directed  speclficaUy  toward  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  also.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  con- 
duct  a  comprehensive  study  of  and  submit 
their  Joint  recommendations  to  Congress 
within  six  months  after  the  convening  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Ninety -third  Congress 
concerning: 

( 1 )  whether  It  would  be  advisable  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  include 
the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  within  the 
National  Cemetery  System  established  by 
this  Act; 

(2)  the  approprtateness  of  maintaining  the 
present  eligibility  requirements  for  burial  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery;  and 

(3)  the  advlsabUlty  of  establishing  another 
national  cemetery  In  or  near  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  3  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"5  218.  Standards  of  conduct  and  arrejts  for 
crimes  at  hospitals.  domlcUlarles. 
cemeteries,  and  other  Veterans' 
Administration  reservations 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  law 
and  order  and  of  protecting  persons  and 
property  on  lands  (Including  cemeteries)  and 
In  buUdlngs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  (and  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices) .  the  Administrator  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Veterans'  Administration  duly 
authorized  by  him  may — 

"(1)  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  governing  of  the  property  un- 
der his  charge  and  control,  and  annex  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  such  reasonable 
penalties  within  the  limits  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  as  wUl  Insure  their 
enforcement.  Such  rules  and  regulation* 
shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on 
such  property; 

"(2)  designate  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  act  as  spe- 
cial policemen  on  such  property  and,  If  the 
Admlnlstartor  deems  It  economical  and  In 
the  public  Interest,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  head  of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize  the 
faculties  and  services  of  existing  Federal  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  any  State  or  local  agency,  utilize  the 
faculties  and  services  of  such  State  or  local 
law-enforcement  agencies;  and 

"(3)  employer  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  who  have  been 
duly  authorized  to  perform  investigative 
functions  to  act  as  special  Investigators  and 
to  carry  firearms,  whether  on  Federal  prop- 
erty or  In  travel  status.  Such  special  investi- 
gators shall  have,  whUe  on  real  property  un- 
der the  charge  and  control  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  power  to  enforce  Federal 
laws  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty and  the  power  to  enforce  rules  and  regu- 
lations Issued  under  subsection  (a)  (1 )  of  this 
section.  Any  such  special  investigator  may 
make  an  arrest  with  or  without  a  warrant  for 
any  oftense  committed  upon  such  property 
in  his  presence  or  if  he  has  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  (A)  the  offense  constitutes  a  felony 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  (B) 
that  the  person  to  be  arrested  is  guilty  of 
that  offense. 

"(b)  Whoever  shall  violate  any  rule  or 
regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(1)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $50  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty 
days,  or  both." 

(b)  Section  625  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  (1)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
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niiig  of  chapter  3  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after— 

"217.  Studies   of    rehabUitation    of   disabled 

persons." 
the  following: 

"218.  Standards  of  conduct  and  arrests  for 
crimes    at    hospitals,    domlcUlarles, 
cemeteries,  and  other  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reservations.". 
(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"625.  Arrests    for    crimes    In    hospitals    and 
domlcUiary   reservations.". 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  23  of  title  38,  United 

States  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  section  903  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§903.  Death  In  Veterans'  Administration 
faculty;  plot  allowance 

"(a)  Where  death  occurs  In  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  to  which  the  deceased 
was  properly  admitted  for  hospital  or  domi- 
ciliary care  under  section  610  or  611  of  this 
title,  the  Administrator — 

"(1)  shall  pay  the  actual  cost  (not  to  ex- 
ceed $250)  of  the  burial  and  funeral  or,  with- 
in such  limits,  may  make  contracts  for  such 
services  without  regard  to  the  laws  requiring 
advertisement  for  proposals  for  supplies  and 
services  for  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
and 

"(2)  shall,  when  such  a  death  occurs  in  a 
State,  transport  the  body  to  the  place  of 
burial  In  the  same  or  any  other  State. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  if  such 
a  veteran,  or  a  veteran  eligible  for  a  burial 
allowance  under  section  902  of  this  title.  Is 
not  burled  In  a  national  cemetery  or  other 
cemetery  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  the  Administrator,  In  his  discretion, 
having  due  reg;ard  for  the  circumstances  In 
each  case,  may  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  $150, 
as  a  plot  or  interment  allowance  to  such  per- 
son as  he  prescribes.  In  any  case  where  any 
part  of  the  plot  or  Interment  expenses  have 
been  paid  or  assumed  by  a  State,  any  agency 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the  em- 
ployer of  the  deceased  veteran,  no  claim  for 
such  allowance  shall  be  allowed  for  more  than 
the  difference  between  the  entire  amount  of 
the  expenses  incurred  and  the  amount  paid 
or  assumed  by  any  or  all  of  the  foregoing  en- 
titles."; and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  chapter  the 
following  new  sections: 

"§  906.  Headstones  and  markers 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish, 
when  requested,  appropriate  Government 
headstones  or  markers  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  for  the  unmarked  graves  of 
the  following: 

"(1)  Any  individual  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery  or  in  a  post  cemetery. 

"(2)  Any  individual  eligible  for  burial  In  a 
national  cemetery  (but  not  burled  there) ,  ex- 
cept for  those  persons  or  classes  of  persons 
enumerated  In  section  1002(a)(4),  (5).  and 
(6)    of  this  title. 

"(3)  Soldiers  of  the  Union  and  Confeder- 
ate Armies  of  the  Civil  War. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish, 
when  requested,  an  appropriate  memorial 
headstone  or  marker  to  commemorate  any 
veteran  dying  In  the  service,  and  whose  re- 
mains have  not  been  recovered  or  identified 
or  were  burled  at  sea,  for  placement  by  the 
applicant  in  a  national  cemetery  area  re- 
served for  such  purposes  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1003  of  this  title,  or  In  any  pri- 
vate or  local  cemetery. 

"§  907.  Death  from  service-connected  dls- 
abUlty 
"In  any  case  in  which  a  veteran  dies  as 
the  result  of  a  service-connected  disabUlty  or 
dlsabUities,  the  Administrator,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  survivors  of  such  veteran,  shall 
pay  the  burial  and  funeral  expenses  Incur- 
red In  connection  with  the  death  of  the  vet- 
eran   in    an    amount    not    exceeding    the 


amount  authorized  to  be  paid  under  section 
8134(a)  of  title  5  In  the  case  of  a  Federal 
employee  whose  death  occurs  as  the  result  of 
an  Injury  sustained  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  Funeral  and  burial  benefits  provided 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any 
benefits  authorized  under  sections  902  and 
903(a)(1)  and  (b)  of  this  title." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  23  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out 

"903.  Death    In    Veterans'   Administration 
facility." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"903.  Death    in    Veterans'   Administration 
facility;   plot  allowance."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing items : 

"906.  Headstones  and  markers. 
"907.  Death     from     service-connected     dls- 
dlsabUity.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  all  Jurisdic- 
tion over,  and  responslbUlty  for,  (A)  all  na- 
tional cemeteries  (except  the  cemetery  at  the 
United  States  Soldier's  and  Airmen's  Home 
and  Arlington  National  Cemetery),  and  (B) 
any  other  cemetery  (including  burial  plots), 
memorial,  or  monument  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion (except  the  cemetery  located  at  the 
United  States  MUltary  Academy  at  West 
Point)  which  the  President  determines  would 
be  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  pvirposes 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  There  are  hereby  transferred  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  all  Jurisdiction  over,  and  re- 
sponslbUlty for,  any  cemetery  (Including 
burial  plots),  memorial,  or  monument  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  either  Secretary  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion (except  those  cemeteries  located  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
the  United  States  Naval  Home  Cemetery  at 
PhUadelphla,  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs)  which 
the  President  determines  would  be  appropri- 
ate In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  avaU- 
able  to.  or  under  the  Jurlstlctlon  of.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  In 
connection  with  functions  transferred  by 
this  Act.  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

(c)  All  offenses  committed  and  all  pen- 
alties and  forfeitures  Incurred  under  any  of 
the  provisions  of  law  amended  or  repealed 
by  this  Act  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  ef- 
fect as  if  such  amendments  or  repeals  had 
not  been  made. 

(d)  All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  permits, 
and  other  privileges  Issued  or  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  with 
respect  to  the  cemeteries,  memorials,  and 
monuments  transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration by  this  Act.  unless  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  such  Act,  shall  remain  In 
full  force  and  effect  until  modified,  sus- 
pended, overruled,  or  otherwise  chaneed  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  by 
any  court  of  compyetent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(e)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  in  his 
official  capacity  as  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
With  respect  to  functions  transferred  under 
subsection  (a)   or   (c)    of  this  section  shall 


abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section.  No  cause  of  action  by  or  against  any 
such  department  with  respect  to  functions 
transferred  under  such  subsection  (a)  or  by 
or  against  any  officer  thereof  In  his  official 
capacity,  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section.  Causes  of  actions,  suits, 
or  other  proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or 
against  the  United  States  or  such  officer  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate and.  In  any  litigation  pending  when 
this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any 
time,  upon  its  own  motion  or  that  of  any 
party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  be- 
fore the  date  this  section  takes  effect,  any 
such  department,  or  officer  thereof  in  bis 
official  capacity,  is  a  party  to  a  suit  with  re- 
spect to  any  function  so  transferred,  such 
suit  shall  be  continued  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed,  except  with  respect  to  rights 
and  duties  that  matured,  penalties.  llabUi- 
tles.  and  forfeitures  that  were  incurred,  and 
proceedings  that  were  begun,  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section: 

(1)  Sections  4870.  4871.  4872,  4873.  4875. 
4877.  4881.  and  4882  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(24  U.S.C.  271,  272.  273.  274.  276.  279.  286. 
and  287) . 

(2)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  a  national  cemetery  in  every  State",  ap- 
proved June  29,  1938  (24  U.S.C.  271a). 

(3)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
selection  of  superintendents  of  national  cem- 
eteries from  meritorious  and  trustworthy 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  been 
disabled  in  line  of  duty  for  active  field  serv- 
ice", approved  March  24,  1948,  as  amended 
(24  U.S.C.  276). 

(4)  The  proviso  to  the  second  paragraph 
preceding  the  center  heading  "medical  de- 
partment" In  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirti- 
eth, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  24. 
1876.  as  amended  (24  U.S.C.  278) . 

(5)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  procurement  and  supply  of  Govern- 
ment headstones  or  markers  for  unmarked 
graves  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  dying 
in  the  service  on  or  after  honorable  discharge 
therefrom,  and  other  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  Julv  1,  1948,  as  amended 
(24  use.  279a-279c) . 

(6)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
eligibility  for  burial  in  national  cemeteries, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  May  14, 
1948,  as  amended   (24  U.S.C.  281). 

(7)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  appropriate  markers  in 
national  cemeteries  to  honor  the  memory  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  missing  in  ac- 
tion", approved  August  27.  1954,  as  amended 
(24  U.S.C.  279d). 

(8)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  utilization  of  surplus  War  Depart- 
ment owned  military  real  projjerty  as  na- 
tional cemeteries,  when  feasible",  approved 
August  4,   1947    (24  U.S.C.  281a-281c). 

(9)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  preserve 
historic  graveyards  In  abandoned  military 
posts",  approved  July  1.  1947  (24  U.S.C.  296). 

(10)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  utilization  as  a  national  cemetery 
of  surplus  Army  Department  owned  military 
real  propertv  at  Port  Logan,  Colorado",  ap- 
proved March  10,  1950  (24  U.S.C.  281d-f ) . 

(11)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  expansion  and  disposition  of  certain 
iLatlonal  cemeteries",  approved  August  10, 
1950  (24  U.S.C.  281g). 

(12)  The  ninth  paragraph  following  the 
side  heading  "National  Cemeteries"  In  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  24,  1912  (24 
U.S.C.  282). 
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(13)  The  fourth  paragraph  after  the  center 
heading  "national  CEMrrERiES"  In  title  II  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  and  nonmlUtary  ac- 
tivities of  the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1926.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  Febuarry  12,  1925  (24  U.S.C. 
288). 

(14)  The  second  paragraph  following  the 
center  heading  "cemeterial  expenses"  In  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1942.  for 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  War  De- 
partment, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
May  23.  1941   (24  U.S.C.  289) . 

(15)  The  first  proviso  to  the  second  para- 
graph and  all  of  the  third  paragraph  follow- 
ing the  center  heading  "national  cemete- 
ries" In  title  II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  military  and 
nonmllltary  activities  of  the  War  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1927.  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  April  15.  1926 
(44  Stat.  287). 

(16)  The  first  proviso  to  the  second  para- 
graph and  all  of  the  third  paragraph  follow- 
ing the  center  heading  "national  cemete- 
ries" In  title  ir  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  military  and 
nonmllltary  activities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1928. 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  February 
23.  1927  (44  Stat.  1138). 

(17)  The  first  proviso  of  the  fourth  para- 
graph and  all  of  the  fifth  paragraph  follow- 
ing the  center  heading  "national  ceme- 
teries" in  title  II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  military 
and  nonmllltary  activities  of  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1929.  and    for    other    purposes",    approved 
March  23.  1928  (45  Stat.  354) . 

(18)  The  first  proviso  to  the  second  para- 
graph and  all  of  the  third  pareigraph  fol- 
lowing the  center  heading  "national  cemz- 
TERiEs"  In  title  II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  military 
and  nonmllltary  activities  of  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1930.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1929  (45  Stat.  1375) . 

(19)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  Im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  EXPENSES"  in  title  II  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllltary  activities  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1931.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved May  2,.  1930   (46  Stat.  458). 

(20)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  expenses  '  in  title  II  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllltary  activities  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1932.  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  February  23,  1931  (46  Stat.  1302) . 

(21)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  Im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  expenses"  In  title  XI  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  military  and  nonmllltary  activities 
of  the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1933.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"', approved  July  14.  1932  (47  Stat.  689). 

(22)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  Im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  expenses"  In  title  11  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllltary  activities  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1934.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  4.   1933    (47  Stat.   1596). 

(23)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  Im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  expenses"  In  title  II  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllltary  activities  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  80.  1935.  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  April  26.  1934  (48  Stat.  639). 

(34)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  Im- 


mediately   following     the    center    heading  for  other  purposes",  approved  May  2    1946 

"cemeterial  expenses"  In  title  n  of  the  Act  (60  Stat.  161). 

entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for  (36)    The  first  proviso   to  the  paragraph 

the  military  and  nonmllltary  activities  of  the  Immediately   following   tha  center   heading 

War  Department  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  "cemeterial  expenses"  In  the  Act  entitled 


Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1936.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved AprU  9,  1936  (49  Stat.  146). 

(25)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  Im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  expenses"  in  title  11  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllltary  activities  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1937,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved May  15,  1936  (49  Stat.  1305). 

(26)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  fol- 
lowing the  center  heading  "cemeterial  ex- 
penses" in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1938,  for  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  War  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses",  approved  July  19.  1937  (50  Stat.  615). 

(27)  The  first  proviso  to  the  first  para- 
graph and  all  of  the  second  paragraph  fol- 
lowing the  center  heading  "cemeterial  ex- 
penses" In  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  makmg 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1939.  for  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  War  Department  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved.  June  11,  1938  (52  Stat.  668). 

(28)  The  first  proviso  to  the  first  para- 
graph and  all  of  the  second  paragraph  fol- 
lowing the  center  heading  "cemeterial  ex- 
penses" In  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1940.  for  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  War  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses'.  approved  June  28.  1939  (53  Stat.  857). 

(29)  The  first  proviso  to  the  first  para- 
graph and  all  of  the  second  paragraph  Im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading  "cem- 
eterial expenses"  In  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1941.  for  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  War  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  24.  1940  (54 
Stat.   505). 

(30)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  expenses"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1942.  for  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  War  Department, 
and  frr  other  purposes",  approved  May  23. 
1941    (55  Stat.  191). 

(31)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  expenses"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1943.  for  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  War  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  April  28.  1942 
(56  Stat.  220), 

(32)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1944.  for  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  War  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  2.  1943 
(57  Stat.  94). 

(33)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"Cemetery  Expenses"  In  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1945.  for  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  War  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  26.  1944 
(58  Stat.  327-328). 

(34)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1946.  for  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  War  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  31.  1945 
(59  Stat.  39). 

(35)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1947.  for  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  War  Department,  and 


"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiiBcal  year  ending  June  30,  1948, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  3i 
1947  (61  Stat.  687). 

(37)  the  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1949,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  25,  1948  (62  Stat.  1019). 

(38)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1950,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  13.  1949  (63  Stat.  846). 

(39)  The  first  pro\iso  to  the  paragraph 
following  the  center  heading  "cemeterlvl 
EXPENSES"  In  chapter  IX  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1951,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  September  6,  1950  (64  Stat. 
725). 

(40)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1952.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  24.  1951    (65  Stat.  617). 

(41 )  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  im- 
mediately following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1953, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  11, 
1952  (66  Stat.  679). 

(42)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1954,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July 
27.  1953  (24  U.S.C.  290) . 

(43)  The  first  proviso  to  the  third  para- 
graph following  the  center  heading  "na- 
tional CEMETERIES"  In  title  II  Of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the 
military  and  nonmllltary  activities  of  the 
War  Department  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1926.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved February   12.   1925    (43   Stat.  926). 

(44)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  Immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "cemeterial  expenses"  in  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
clvU  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1955.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  30,  1954  (68  Stat.  331). 

(45)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  Immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "cemeterial  expenses"  In  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1956.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July 
15,  1955  (69  Stat.  360). 

(46)  The  first  and  second  provisos  to  the 
paragraph  Immediately  following  the  center 
heading  "cemeterial  expenses"  In  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Army,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  a,  1966  (70  Stat.  474) . 

(47)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragn4>b 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  expenses"  m  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  certain  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1968.  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  26,   1967   (71   Stat.  416). 

(48)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  expenses"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  S^- 
tember  2.  1958  (72  Stat.  1572). 

(49)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  expenses"  m  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  10.  1959   (73  Stat.  492). 

(50)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  certain  agencloe  of  the 
Department  of  the  Ihterlor.  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  certain  river  basin 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1963.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  24,  1962   (76  Stat.  1216). 

(51)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  EXPENSES"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  certain  river  basin 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
December  31.  1963   (77  Stat.  844). 

(52)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  C^nal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  I>epartment  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Del- 
aware River  Basin  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1965.  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  August  30,  1964  (78 
Stat.  682). 

(53)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  expense"  in  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  certain  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  and  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission,  and  the  Inter- 
oceanlc  Canal  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  28,  1965  (79 
Stat.  1096). 

(54)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"cemeterial  expenses"  In  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlan- 
tic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  October  16, 
1066  (80  Stat.  1002). 

(65)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  heEtdlng 
"CKMETxaiAL  EXPENSES"  in  tbo  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlan- 
tic-Pacific Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commls- 
Blon,  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Poto- 
mac River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
torlty.  and  the  Water  Resources  Council,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  November  20, 
1967  (81  Stat.  471). 

(56)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  the  center  heading 
"CEMRXBiAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Ba- 
sin Commission.  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  pvirposes",  approved  August  12,  1968 
(82  Stat.  706). 

(67)  The  third  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
Immediately  following  the  center  beading 
"CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES"  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water,  pollution  control,  and 
power  development,  including  the  Corps  of 
Engineers — ClvU,  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  independ- 
ent agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  December  11,  1969  (83 
Stat.  327). 

(68)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  fol- 
lowing the  center  heading  "cemeterial  ex- 
penses" In  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  public  works  for  water, 
pollution  control,  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  in- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  7,  1970  (84  Stat. 
893). 

(59)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph  fol- 
lowing the  center  heading  "cemeterial  ex- 
penses" In  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  development,  including  the  Corps  of 
Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
other  power  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  (Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  5,  1971  (85  Stat. 
368). 

(60)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise 
eligibility  requirements  for  burial  in  national 


cemeteries,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
September  14,  1959   (73  Stat.  647). 

(61)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Act  of  March  24,  1948,  which  establishes 
special  requirements  governing  the  selection 
of  superintendents  of  national  cemeteries  ", 
approved  August  30,  1961   (75  Stat.  411). 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  affect  In  any  manner  the  functions.  i>ow- 
ers.  and  duties  of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
spect to  thoee  cemeteries,  memorials,  or 
monuments  under  his  jurisdiction  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  or 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  with  respect  to  those  cemeteries, 
memorials,  or  monuments  under  his  juris- 
diction to  which  the  transfer  provisions  of 
section  6(a)  of  this  Act  do  not  apply. 

Sec.  8.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3505(a) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  the  words  "gra- 
tuitous benefits"  where  first  appearing 
therein,  the  following:  "(including  the  right 
to  burial  In  a  national  cemetery)." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cause  to  be  brought 
to  the  United  States  the  remains  of  an  Amer- 
ican, who  was  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  who  served  In  South- 
east Asia,  who  lost  his  life  during  the  Viet- 
nam era.  and  whose  Identity  has  not  been  es- 
tablished, for  burial  in  the  Memorial  Amphi- 
theater of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arling- 
ton. Virginia 

(b)  The  implementation  of  this  section 
shall  take  place  after  the  United  States  has 
concluded  Its  participation  In  hostilities  In 
Southeast  Asia,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  first  section  and  sections 
2.  3.  4.  and  8  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  Clause  (1)  of  section  5(a)  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calen- 
dar month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Clause  (2)  of  section  5(a)  and  sections 
6  and  7  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1, 
1973,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as  the  President 
may  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  amendments,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

On  page  10.  line  12.  strike  out  "six  months" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twelve  months". 

On  page  11.  line  7.  strike  out  "six  months" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twelve  months". 

On  page  15.  line  20,  strike  out  "(a)". 

On  page  38.  line  2.  strike  out  "July  1.  1973" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "September  1, 
1973". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  on  March  6  of 
this  year,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  85  to  4 
P8issed  S.  49,  the  National  Cemeteries  Act 
of  1973  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair.  The  House  of  Representatives  on 
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May  17.  1973,  by  a  vote  of  342  to  1  re- 
turned S.  49  to  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute. 
S.  49,  as  returned  to  the  Senate,  is  vir- 
tually Identical  to  the  bill  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate  with  a  few  minor 
technical  changes  and  one  substantive 
amendment.  That  amendment  would  add 
a  subsection  (c>  to  the  new  section  1003 
of  title  38  created  by  this  act.  Under  the 
subsection  added  by  the  House,  all  cem- 
eteries within  the  National  Cemetery 
System  are  to  be  considered  national 
shrines  and  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  is  authorized  to  permit  the 
flying  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  such  cemeteries  24  hours  a 
day.  It  is  the  committee's  understanding 
that  this  section  is  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory  and  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  not  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  Accordingly,  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  accept  the  House 
amendment. 

Following  passage  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  Senate  committee 
staff  has  been  in  contact  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
who  have  pointed  out  a  number  of  tech- 
nical problems  in  complying  with  nrst, 
the  transfer  of  cemeteries  and  functions 
by  the  Department  of  Army  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration:  and  second,  the 
comprehensive  study  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3.  S.  49  currently  provides  for  the 
transfer  to  be  accomplished  and  the 
study  to  be  submitted  on  or  before  July 
1.  1973.  Given  the  present  time  frame, 
the  committee  is  sympathetic  to  requests 
for  extending  the  effective  date.  The  Sen- 
ate amendments  which  I  propose  today 
would  defer  for  a  2-month  period  the 
transfer  of  cemeteries  and  functions 
from  the  Department  of  Army  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  September 
1.  1973. 

With  respect  to  the  comprehensive 
study  directed  by  section  3,  the  commit- 
tee notes  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion submitted  a  study  of  veterans'  burial 
benefits  on  April  2,  1973  in  connection 
with  a  draft  bill  which  would  have, 
among  other  things,  significantly  re- 
duced the  amount  of  burial  benefits  and 
sharply  narrowed  the  number  of  veter- 
ans eligible  for  any  allowance  at  all. 
That  study  is  of  limited  value  to  Con- 
gress for  two  reasons,  however.  First,  to 
the  extent  the  study  was  structured  to 
support  new  iiighly  restrictive  burial 
policy  proposals  embodied  in  the  admin- 
istration's draft  bill,  it  is  at  best  irrele- 
vant in  light  of  the  bill  we  adopt  today. 
The  study  previously  submitted  will  have 
to  be  reexamined  in  light  of  the  policy 
decisions  inherent  In  the  National  Ceme- 
teries Act  of  1973.  Second,  the  study  sub- 
mitted by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
does  not  address  itself  to  a  large  number 
of  areas  which  are  required  to  be  studied 
by  section  3.  Additional  time  will  thus 
be  needed  to  more  thoroughly  examine 
those  areas  not  covered  in  section  3.  par- 
ticularly subsection  (a)(4)  and  (a)(6) 
as  well  as  all  of  subsection  (b) . 

Finally,  it  should  be  obvious  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion's veteran  population  are  concerned 
about  the  right  to  a  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery  and  the  current  lack  of  exist- 
ing accessible  space.  The  development  of 


new  Federal  cemeteries  on  a  regional 
basis  is  an  important  question  to  them 
which  simply  will  not  be  adequately  an- 
swered by  either  a  plot  allowance  or  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  cemeteries. 
The  committee,  by  directing  a  study,  is 
providing  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  sensi- 
ble, cohesive,  regional  plan  for  new  na- 
tional cemeteries.  If  they  decline  to  do 
so,  they  should  be  fully  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  parochial  proliferation  and  frag- 
mentation of  the  system  that  many  be- 
lieve will  inevitably  follow. 

To  allow  the  Veterans'  Administration 
adequate  time  within  which  to  complete 
its  study  and  make  its  recommendations 
the  amendment  which  I  propose  today 
would  allow  an  extension  of  6  months 
to  January  3,  1974.  for  the  submission  to 
Congress.  Based  on  informal  staff  dis- 
cussions between  committees  I  believe 
the  Senate  amendments  which  I  propose 
today  will  be  acceptable  to  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  Eunendment  with 
the  Senate  amendments  which  I  offer  to- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  writh  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7447)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  last  committee 
amendment.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  seek- 
ing recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  might  offer  my 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment  are 
considered  in  the  first  degree  and  that 
the  hour  limitation  applies. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  There  are  30  minutes  to 
the  side  on  the  amendment. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  58.  line  14.  Insert  the  following: 
"Provided,  however.  That  these  restrictions 
shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect  If  the  President 
finds  and  forthwith  so  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam Is  not  making  an  accounting,  to  the 
best  of  its  ability,  of  all  missing  in  action 
personnel  of  the  United  States  In  Southeast 
Asia,  or  Is  otherwise  not  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  article  8  of  the  agreement 
signed  m  Paris  on  January  27,  1973,  and 
article  10  of  the  protocol  to  the  agreement 
"(Concerning  the  Return  of  Captured  Mili- 
tary Personnel   and  Foreign   ClvUlaoa  and 


Captured  and  Detained  Vietnamese  Civilian 
Personnel'." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  added  as  cosi>onsors 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  :  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bell- 
MON,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
basis  for  the  amendment  I  have  offered, 
stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  is  whether  we 
provide  the  President  any  leverage  with 
which  to  make  certain  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  making  a  responsible  effort 
to  account  for  the  Americans  missing  in 
action  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

There  are  still  some  1,300  Americans 
carried  as  missing  In  action.  Another 
1,100  are  listed  as  dead,  but  their  remains 
have  not  been  recovered. 

I  do  not  look  upon  this  vote  as  simply 
a  money  vote,  and  any  assertion  that 
this  matter  is  simply  a  money  matter, 
going  no  farther  than  considerations  of 
the  budget,  is  to  my  mind  a  complete 
fiction. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

REAL   QTTESTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
question  before  the  Senate  today  is 
whether  the  Congress — after  many  years 
of  imavailing  efforts  by  a  minority  of  its 
membersliip — is  finally  going  to  throw 
in  the  sponge  and  turn  Southeast  Asia 
over  to  the  forces  of  aggression. 

The  question  is  whether — after  years 
of  combat,  thousands  of  American  and 
Asian  deaths,  and  billions  of  dollars — 
the  Congress  is  going  to  default  on  the 
achievements  made  possible  by  these 
sacrifices. 

The  question  is  whether — after  years 
of  detailed.  Intensive  and  exhaustive 
negotiations — the  Congress  is  going  to 
allow  the  solemn  obligations  which  re- 
sulted from  these  negotiations  to  be 
openly  violated  without  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  sanction. 

I,  for  one,  have  always  been  proud  that 
in  times  of  considerable  doubt,  imcer- 
tainty  and  pessimism  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  Con- 
gress stood  firm  and  refused  to  enact 
measures  which  would  have  tied  the 
President's  hands,  militarily,  or  would 
have  undercut  his  position  at  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

I  have  been  proud  that  a  majority  in 
Congress  always  resisted  the  temptation 
to  take  the  expedient  course — to  grasp 
for  peace  Tt  any  price.  And  as  a  result  of 
this  firmness  the  President  was  able  to 
acWeve  cur  policy  objectives  and  success- 
fully pursue  the  negotiations. 

GSEAT    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Now  we  have  an  agreement  for  peace — 
an  imperfect  and  fragile  agreement,  per- 
haps— but  an  honorable  agreement  none- 
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theless.  All  American  combat  forces  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  Our  pris- 
oners of  war  are  home. 

Everything  the  critics  cried  so  loudly 
for  and  which  they  would  have  given 
anything  to  achieve  has  been  realized — 
but  with  America's  honor  maintained 
and  our  credibility  intact. 

CANNOT    TORN    BACK 

But  with  all  these  accomplishments, 
much  still  remains.  And  now  is  not  the 
time  to  throw  away  these  achievements 
by  relaxing  our  determination  or  weak- 
ening our  commitment  to  our  principles. 
With  so  much  accomplished,  with  so 
much  behind  us,  we  must  not  turn  away 
now  when  ahead  lies  the  real  and  real- 
istic opportunity  of  securing  full  compli- 
ance with  the  Paris  agreements  of 
January  27  and  the  bright  hope  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  this  troubled  area. 
another  end-the-war  amendment 

The  Congress  has  contemplated  action 
similar  to  this  amendment  many  times 
before.  So-called  "End-the-war  Amend- 
ments" are  not  new  to  the  Congress. 
Each  time  before,  in  times  of  peril  and 
doubt  the  amendments  have  failed.  Now, 
since  January  27,  since  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  to  end  the  war  and  restore 
the  peace  in  South  Vietnam,  we  are  told 
that  the  situatiop  in  southeast  Asia  has 
changed  in  its  essentials.  The  change, 
we  are  told,  now  justifies  action  by  the 
Congress  to  cut  off  funds  for  military 
operations. 

CLEAR    obligations 

The  situation  in  Cambodia,  particular- 
ly, remains  essentially  unchanged.  And 
as  long  as  it  does,  the  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  January  27  agreement  re- 
mains out  of  reach.  Article  20  of  that 
agreement  states  clearly  that  foreign 
countries  shall  totally  withdraw  from 
and  refrain  from  reintroducing  into 
Cambodia,  troops,  and  military  person- 
nel. There  is  no  question  that  North 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  separate 
countries.  But  North  Vietnamese  troops 
are  being  maintained  in  Cambodia,  suid 
they  are  engaging  in  hostilities  against 
the  government  of  that  country  and 
against  the  povemments  of  neighboring 
countries  including  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  stress  the  real 
purpose  of  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
very  simple  and  very  clear.  Aside  from 
all  the  emotion,  all  the  arguments,  and 
all  the  emotional  pleas  we  have  heard 
yesterday  and  today,  there  is  one  factor, 
in  and  of  itself,  that  provides  all  the 
argument  necessary  against  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  Eagleton  amendment. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  entered  into  the  January 
27  agreement  in  good  faith.  This  agree- 
ment, in  all  of  its  terms— including  ar- 
ticle 20 — was  drafted  jointly  by  the 
parties  to  the  confilct.  It  was  mutually 
agreed  to  and  signed.  And  it  was  uni- 
versally hailed  as  a  just  and  equitable 
prescription  for  peace  in  an  area  that  all 
agreed  had  been,  for  far  too  long  em- 
broiled in  war. 

The  principle  agreed  to  and  embodied 
in  article  20  was  that  there  could  be  no 
peace  in  any  part  of  Southeast  Asia  un- 
less there  was  peace  in  all  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Specifically,  article  20  referred  to 
Laos  £uid  Cambodia. 


In  Laos,  we  have  a  cease-fire.  Like  the 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam,  though,  it  is  en- 
dangered by  the  continuing  confilct  In 
Cambodia,  and  until  the  Cambodian  con- 
filct ends  the  war  and  the  threat  of  war 
to  all  of  Southeast  Asia  will  not  end. 

accounting  for  the  missing  in  action 

But  aside  from  these  elements,  another 
factor  in  and  of  itself  provides  all  the 
argument  necessary  against  the  Eagleton 
amendment.  The  January  27  agreement 
clearly  calls  for  certain  positive  actions 
by  both  sides  with  respect  to  the  return 
of  those  held  prisoner  and  an  accounting 
for  the  missing  in  action. 

Now,  as  a  result  in  no  small  way  of  the 
Congress'  earler  refusals  to  pass  such 
legislation,  we  have  been  blessed  with 
the  return  of  more  than  500  of  our  pris- 
oners. We  are  all  grateful  for  their  re- 
turn. As  a  Nation  we  rejoiced  with  the 
men  and  with  their  families  at  their 
homecoming. 

But  in  the  midst  of  our  rejoicing  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  we  still  lack 
a  full  and  satisfactory  accounting  of  our 
missing  in  action. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  latest  published  list  of  those  U.S. 
military  personnel  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
U.S.  MiLiTART  Personnel  UNACcotrNTED  roR 

in   Southeast   Asia,   as   or  5  Mat   1973 

PREFACE 

This  is  a  listing  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  unaccounted  for  In  South- 
east Asia  in  connection  with  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam  and  have  not  returned  to  mili- 
tary control. 

The  listing,  totaling  1,321  names,  was  pre- 
pared from  casualty  reports  received  as  of 
5  May  1973. 

The  grade  shown  in  many  Instances  re- 
flects promotions  that  have  been  made  whUe 
the  mUltary  members  were  in  missing  or 
captured  status.  Likewise,  the  originally  as- 
signed service  or  file  number.  In  many  cases, 
has  been  replaced  in  consonance  with  the 
program  for  using  social  security  account 
numbers  for  military  personnel. 

NAME.   RANK,   AND   SERVICE    OR    SOCIAL   SECT7RITY 
NUMBER 

Abbott,  John.  CAPT,.  505134. 
Abrams,  Lewis  Herbert.  LTC.,  053788. 
Acalotto,  Robert  Joseph,  SOT.,  200409879. 
Acosta-Rosarlo  Humberto,  SSQT.,  584100- 
836. 

Adachi,  Thomas  Yujl,  TSOT.,  569665481. 
Adair.  Samuel  Young.  Jr.,  CAPT.,  252624790> 
Adam,  John  Qulncy,  TSOT.,  514504793. 
Adams,  John  Robert,  SSGT.,  562641205. 
Adams,  Samuel,  SMS..  038240419. 
Adams,  Steven  Harold,  MSGT.,  481529612. 
Adklns,  Charles  L.,  SSGT..  292442497. 
Alberton,  Bobby  Joe,  SMS..  562544021. 
Albright.  John  Scott,  n.  CAPT.,  585105501. 
Aldern.  Donald  I>eane,  CAPT.,  554807. 
Alford,  Terry  Lanier,  CWO.,  466788148. 
Alfred.  Gerald  Oak.  Jr..  CAPT.,  539389907. 
AUard.  Richard  Michael,  SSGT.,  380509218. 
Allee.  Richard  Kenneth,  MAJ.,  084263264. 
Allen.  Henry  Lewis.  CAPT.,  266603546. 
Allen,  Thomas  Ray.  CAPT.,  447363086. 
Allen,  Wayne  Clouse,  SP5,  016400537. 
Alley.  Gerald  William  MAJ.  519340892. 
Allinson,  David   Jay.   LTC,   516285604. 
Altus,  Robert  Wayne.  CAPT,  447463640. 
Alwan  Harold  Joseph,  MAJ,  070722. 
Ammon,  Glendon  Lee  LTC,  313302775. 
Amos,  Thomas  Hugh.  CAPT,  495380196. 


Anderson,  John  Steven,  CWO.  479581531. 

Anderson  Robert  Dale,  LTC,  367301515. 

Anderson,  Warren  Leroy,  LTC,  369343674. 

Andrews,  Stuart  Merrill,  COL,  044228600. 

Andrews  William  Richard,  MAJ,  543386123. 

Angstadt,  Ralph  Harold.  LTC.   176324067. 

Apodaca,  Victor  Joe,  Jr.,  MAJ.  621408291. 
Appelhans,  Richard  Duane,  MAJ,  517402420. 

Appleby.  Ivan  Dale,  LTC,  522347605. 

Ard,  Randolph  Jefferson,  CWO,  264960907. 

Armltstead.  Steven  Ray.  CAPT.  094095. 

Armstrong  John  William,  COL,  449306236. 

Arnold.  William  Tamm.  LCDR.  673007. 

Arroyo-Baez.  Geraslmo,  SPC.  581689568. 

Ashall,  Alan  Frederick.  LT.  700825. 

Ashlock,  Carlos,  SOT,  2121314. 
Asire,  Donald  Henry,  COL,  336184570. 

Atterberry.  Edwin  Lee,  MAJ,  451460126. 

Austin,  Charles  David,  CAPT,  043328023. 

Austin.  Ellis  Ernest,  CDB.,  606493. 

Austin,  Joseph  Clair,  COL,  232546557. 

Avery,  Robert  Douglas,  CAPT,  093854. 

Ayers,  Richard  Lee,  MAJ,  479286152. 

Ayres.  Gerald  Francis.  MAJ,  172320880. 

Ayres,  James  Henry,  MAJ,  453566845. 

Babula,  Robert  Leo,  SGT,  2157584. 

Baclk,  Vladimir  Henry,  MAJ,  072764. 

Backus,  Kenneth  Frank,  CAPT,  115305791. 

BEuler,       Arthur      Edward,      Jr.,       SSGT, 
149269026. 

Bailey,  John  Edward,  MAJ,  471345353. 

Baker.  Arthur  Dale.  MAJ.  455487817. 

Balamoti,  Michael  Dlmitrl,  MAJ. 
121264366. 

Balcom,  Ralph  Carol,  LTC,  534322879. 

Baldrldge,      John      Robert,      Jr..      CAPT, 
438665724. 

Bannon.  Paul  Wedlake,  MAJ,  417449746. 

Bare,  WUllam  Orlan,  CAPT,  539383430. 

Barnes,  Charles  Ronald.  CAPT,  171321577. 

Barnett.  Charles  Edward,  CDR,  428560396. 

Barras,  Gregory  Inman,  LTC.  428565433. 

Bates,  Paul  Jennings.  Jr..  CAPT,  445424158. 

Batt.  Michael  Lero,  SSGT.  299401345 

Bauder,  James  Reginald,  CDR.  660038. 

Bauer  Richard  Gene,  SP5,  574242576 

Bauman.  Richard  Lee.  CWO,  291464724. 

Bebus.  Charles  James.  SGT.  562801771. 

Becerra.  Rudy  Morales.  SP5.  460848037. 

Beck,  Edward  Eugene.  Jr..  SGT.  2479786 

Bednarek.  Jonathan  Bruce.  ILT,  115407992. 

Beecher,  Quentln  Rlppetoe,  CWO,  315424- 
900. 

Beene.  James  Alvln.  LCDR,  674264 

Beglev.  Burrlss  Nelson,  COL,  404249649. 

Behnfeldt.  Roger  Ernest.  CAPT.  281429469. 

Belcher.  Glenn  .Arthur,  CAPT.  502404089 

Bennett,  Thomas  Waring.  Jr.,  CAPT,  256- 
643857. 

Bennett.  William  George.  LTC.  424269130. 

Benton,  Gregorv  Rea.  Jr  .  SGT.  2483053 

Berpevln.  Charles  Lee.  CAPT.  045383486. 

Bessor,    Bruce    Carlton.    CAPT,    564822327. 

Beutel,  Robert  Donald,  CAPT.  325401943. 

Beyer.  Thomas  John,  CAPT,  502403538. 

Bezold,  Steven  NeU.  CAPT,  499487561 

Bledlger,  Larry  WUltam.  LTC.  457522892. 

Blfolchl,  (Charles  Lawrence.  CAPT, 
010340499. 

Biggs,  Earl  Roger.  MSOT,  235461238. 

BllUpp,  Norman  Karl.  CAPT.  094392 

Bingham.  Klaus  Yurgen,  SSGT. 
227581162. 

Bishop.  Edward  James,  Jr..  SGT, 
042407074. 

Blsz.  Ralph  Campion,  LT,  698786, 

Blvens,  Herndon  Arrlngton,  SGT. 
061443121. 

Blackburn,  Harry  Lee.  Jr.,  CDR.  230444565. 

Blackwood,  Gordon  Byron.  MAJ, 
557487833. 

Blair,  Charles  Edward,  COL,  224528023. 

Blodgett.  Douglas  Randolph.  SSGT, 
228687700. 

Bloodworth,  Donald  Bruce,  C.^PT, 
545628631. 

Bobe.  Raymond  Edward.  SSGT.  423663243. 

Bodahl,  ion  Keith,  MAJ,  618400367. 

Bodden.  Timothy  Roy.  SSGT,  1980396. 

Bodenscbatz,  John  Eugen,  Jr..  SOT, 
2141876. 
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Bogard,  Lonule  Pat,  CAPT,  438585142. 

Boggs,  Paschal  Glenn,  MAJ,  078290. 

Boglages,  Chrlstos  C,  Jr..  LTC,  101287572. 

Bolte,  Wayne  Louis,  LTC,  481342410. 

Bond.  Ronald  Leslie.  CAPT.  158381734. 

Booth,  James  Ervln,  CAPT.  498424581. 

Booth,  Lawrence  Randolph,  CAPT,  23052 
2296. 

Booze,  Delmar  George,  CAPT,  087033. 

Borah,  Daniel  Vernon.  Jr.,  LT,  33338776. 

Borden,  Murray  Lyman,  CAPT.  237622196. 

BoronskI,  John  Arthur.  SSGT.  014347082. 

Bors,  Joseph  Chester,  LTC,  082284357. 

Borcon.  Robert  Curtis,  Jr.,  SOT,  2225181. 

Boslljevac,  Michael  Joseph,  CAPT,  60556 
0057. 

Bosslo.  Galileo  Fred,  COL,  518051947. 

Boston,  Leo  Sydney,  MAJ,  523424133. 

Bott,  Russell  Peter.  SPC,  114288417. 

Bouchard.  Michael  Lora.  LCDR,  644411. 

Bowers,  Richard  I^ee,  CAPT,  399422149. 

Bowling,  Roy  Howard,  CDR,  575992. 

Boyer,  Alan  Lee,  SSGT,  354387219. 

Bram,  Richard  Craig.  FSQT,   1373336. 

Brand,  Joseph  WllUam,  COL,  347125838. 

Brashear,  William  James,  MAJ,  547461207. 

Brauner,  Henry  Paul,  MAJ,  154281691. 

Brazlk,  Richard,  CAPT,  268389413. 

Brennan,  Herbert  Owen,  COL,  508206696. 

Brett.  Robert  Arthur,  Jr..   ILT,  541548274. 

Breuer.  Donald  Charles,  CAPT,  087366409. 

Bridges,  Jerry  Glen.  SSGT.  414763346. 

Brlggs,  Ernest  Prank,  Jr.,  SSGT,  422586659. 

Brlggs,  Ronald  Daniel,  CAPT,  175365070. 

Brlnckmann,  Robert  Edwin.  COL  061225- 
983. 

Broms.   Edward   James,   Jr..   LT,   690379. 

Brooks,  John  Henry  Ralph,  8P5,  007506889. 

Brooks.  Nicholas  George,  LT.  066349699. 

Brooks.  WllUam  LesUe,  LTC.  453486870. 

Brown.  Donald  Alan,  MAJ,  526501362. 

Brown,  Earl  Carlye,  CAPT,  240666130. 

Brown.  George  R.,  MSGT,  263484457. 

Brown,  Harry  Willis,  SSGT.  248668440. 

Brown.  Robert  Mack.  MAJ.  169242646. 

Brown.  Wayne  Gordon,  n.  CAPT.  533388693. 

Brown,  WUbur  Ronald.  MAJ,  242502999. 

Brown.  William  Theodore.  SSGT.  646623970. 

Brownlee.  Charles  Richard.  LTC.  522308881. 

Brownlee,  Robert  Wallac,  Jr.,  COL,  49326- 
2250. 

Brucher.  John  Martin.  MAJ.  544443047. 

Buckley,  Louis.  Jr..  SFC.  385426024. 

Buell,  Kenneth  Richard,  LCDR,  327329019. 

Burdett,  Edward  Burke.  COL,  260263082. 

Burkart,  Charles  Wlllla.  Jr  LTC  23136- 
9492. 

Burke.  Michael  John.  SGT.  2102639. 

Burnett.  Sheldon  John.  LTC.  395287149. 

Burnham,  Donald  Dawson  MAJ.  418528857. 

Bumham,  Mason  Irwin.  CAPT.  542420379. 

Bums,  Michael  Paul.  SSGT,  461742605. 

Busch.  Jon  Thomas.  CAPT,  285348914, 

Bush.  Elbert  Wayne.  SSGT.  428905723. 

Bush.  John  Robert,  CAPT,  423563972 

Bush,  Robert  Edward,  LTC.  044220325. 

Butler.  James  Edward.  CWO.  241.508976. 

Butt.  Richard  Leigh,  CAPT,  229541868, 

Bvnum,  Nell  Stanley,  CAPT.  440441228. 

Byrd.  Hugh  McNeil.  Jr..  CAPT.  402580189. 

Calhoun.  Johnnv  C  .  SSGT.  255682772 

Cameron.  Kenneth  Robbtns.  CDR.  554612. 

Cameron.  VlrgU  King,  LCDR.  677930 

Campbell.  William  Edward.  COL.  458367785. 

Canlford,  James  Kenneth,  TSGT, 
212509507, 

CapUng.  Elw>n  Rex.  LTC.  530224214, 

Cappelll,  Charles  Edward.  LTC,  035201036. 

Caras.  Franklin  Angel.  MAJ,  538443573, 

Carlton.  James  Edmund.  Jr.,  CAPT.  087486. 

Carpenter,  Nicholas  Mallor,  LT,  692450. 

Carr,  Donald  Gene,  CAPT,  311364274. 

Carrier.  Daniel  Lewis.  CAPT,  551585227. 

Carroll,  Patrick  Henry,  CAPT.  376426478. 

Carter.  Dennis  Ray,  SGT,  2141720. 

Carter.  James  Louts.  COL.  262362453. 

CartWTlght,  BlUle  Jack,  CAPT,  614674. 

Case,  Thomas  Franklin.  LTC.  411405051. 

Casey.  Donald  Francis,  COL.  415346686 

Castillo.  Richard,  MAJ,  463480118. 

Castro,  Alfonso  Roque.  CAPT.  558580391. 

Cavender,  Jim  Ray,  CWO,  556720707. 
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Chambers.  Jerry  Lee,  MAJ,  445346394. 

Champion,  James  Albert,  SGT,  457866484. 

Charvet,  Paul  Claude,  LCDR,  647707. 

Chavez,  Gary  Anthony,  CAPT,  100342858. 

Chestnut,  Joseph  Lyons,  LTC,  447324668. 

Chlarello,  Vincent  Augustu,  CAPT,  06132- 
7003. 

Chlpman,  Ralph  Jim,  CAPT,  528567477. 

Chrlstensen,  Allen  Duane,  SP5,  504524042. 

Chrtstensen,   John  Michael.   ILT,   529664- 
950. 

Chrlstensen,  WUUam  Murre,  LCDR,  676700. 

Chrlstlano,  Joseph.  COL,  121127853. 

Christiansen,  Eugene  P.,  SP5,  562746498. 

Clchon,  Walter  Alan,  SSGT,  148384410. 

Claflln,  Richard  Ames,  MAJ,  510360507. 

Clapper,  Gean  Preston,  MSGT,  201241407. 

Clark,  Jerry  Prosper,  CWO,  478468130. 

Clark.  John  Calvin  H,  CAPT,  466703533. 

Clark,  Lawrence,  SMS,  040221452. 

Clark,  Philip  Spratt  Jr.,  LT.  554726922. 

Clark.  Richard  Champ,  LT,  694670. 

Clark,  Robert  Ai^n,  LTJG,  555665703. 

Clark.  Stanley  Scott.  COL,  666204571. 

Clark,  Thomas  Edward,  CAPT,  174281870. 

Clarke,  Fred  Lee,  SMS,  237428092. 

Clarke,      George      William,      Jr.,      CAPT, 
226500591, 

Claxton,  Charles  Peter,  LTC,  352246569. 

Cleary,  Peter  McArthur,  CAPT,  049323622. 

Clem,  Thomas  Dean,  CAPT,  095595. 

Cllne,  Curtis  Roy,  SGT.  378527855. 

Clinton,  Dean  E.,  CWO,  335401702. 

Coady,  Robert  Franklin,  MAJ,  263488596. 

Cobell  Earl  Glenn,  MAJ,  364327201, 

Cochrane.  Deverton  C  .  SSGT.  034380828. 

Coen,  Harry  Bob.  SSGT,  520507390. 

Cohron,  James  Derwln,  SFC,  483385603, 

Cole,  Legrande  Ogden,  Jr.,  LCDR,  667262. 

Cole,  Richard  Milton.  Jr.,  TSGT.  123322536. 

Coleman.  Jimmy  Lee.  SGT.  424665343. 

Collamore,  Allan  Philip,  Jr.,  LCDR,  643410. 

Collins,  Richard  Frank,  CDR,  547445267. 

Coltman,  William  Clare,  LTC,  198245729. 

Colwell,  WUllam  Kevin,  SMS,  077129823. 

Condit,  Douglas  Craig,  CAPT,  543423572. 

Conger,  John  Edward,  Jr,  SGT,  277488141. 

Conklin,  Bernard,  LTC,  116245400. 

Conlon,  John  Francis  III,  CAPT,  201320687. 

Connell.  James  Joseph,  LCDR,  647438. 

Conner.  Lorenza,  CAPT,  257663222. 

Connolly,  Vincent  John,  LTC,  203263016. 

Connor,  Charles  Richard,  MAJ,  085603. 

Consolvo,     John     Wadswort,     Jr.,     CAPT 
420564999. 

Cook,  Donald  GUbert,  MAJ,  072794. 

Cook,  Glenn  Richard,  CAPT,  238681818. 

Cook,  Kelly  Francis,  COL,  306201499. 

Cook,  WUllam  Richard,  COL,  474125501. 

Cooley.  David  Leo,  CDR.  606934. 

Coons,  Henry  Albert,  CDR,  602448. 

Cooper,      Richard      Waller,      Jr.,      CAPT, 
212409139. 

Cooper,  WUllam  Earl,  COL,  254104497. 

Copak,  Joseph  Bernard,  Jr.,  ILT,  320427347. 

Copley,  WUllam  Michael,  SSGT,  549701461. 

Corbltt,  OiUand  Wales,  COL,  522207722. 

Cordova.  Sam  Gary,  CAPT,  551543044, 

Corn  well.  Leroy  Jason  III,  CAPT,  2275676U. 

Cozart,  Robert  Gordon,  Jr.,  CAPT.  418663- 
400. 

Craddock.  Randall  James,  CAPT,  441445449. 

Craig,  Philip  Charles,  LCDR,  673504. 

Grain.  Carroll  Owen,  Jr..  CDR,  565681. 

Cramer,  Donald  Martin,  CWO,  569646147. 

Craven,  Andrew  Johnson,  SSGT.  244741561. 

Creamer.  James  Edward,  Jr.,  SP6,  484222- 
922. 

Creed.  Barton  Sheldon,  LT,  116348640 

Cressey.  Dennis  Clarke.  CAPT,  524562798. 

Crew,  James  Alan,  CAPT,  178320780. 

Crews,  John  Hunter,  HI,  CAPT,  241661656. 

Crlstman,  Frederick   Lewis,  CWO,  238767- 
076. 

Crosby,  Herbert  Charles.  CAPT,  257722905. 

Crosby,  Richard  Alexander,  SSGT    533407- 
599. 

Cross,  Ariel  Llndley,  CAPT.  0100371. 

Crossman.  Gregory  John.  CAPT,  367407355. 

Crosson,  Gerald  Joseph,  Jr.,  CAPT.  106345- 
431. 

Cruz,  Carlos  Rafael.  CAPT.  500466176. 


Cuimlngham,       Kenneth       Leroy,       SP5 
322423972. 

Curran,  Patrick  Robert.  ILT,  0103427. 

Cushman,  Clifton  Emmett,  MAJ.  479403818. 

Cuthbert,  Bradley  Gene,  MAJ,  483421851. 

Cuthbert,       Stephen       Howard,       CAPT 
557681 168. 

Czerwlec,       Raymond       Oeorge,       SSGT 
325367898. 

Daffron,  Thomas  Carl,  CAPT,  323368914. 

DahUl,  Douglas  Edward,  SSGT,  289403121. 

Dalley,  Douglas  Vincent,  MSGT,  363361336. 

Dale,  Charles  Alva,  MAJ,  526449839. 

Danlelson.     Benjamin     Franklin.     CAPT 
471461299. 

Danlelson.  Mark  Giles.  CAPT.  529562456. 

Darcy.  Edward  Joseph,  MSGT,  007345987. 

Dardeau,  Oscar  Molse,  Jr.,  COL,  434422839. 

Darr,  Charles  Edward,  ILT,  430821098. 

Davles.  Joseph  Edwin,  CAPT,  227440101. 

Davis,  Brent  Eden,  CAPT,  084394. 

Davis,  Charlie  Brown,  Jr.,  COL,  267322446. 

Davis,  Daniel  Richard,  CAPT,  230544271. 

Davis,  Edgar  Feltpn.  MAJ,  238605825. 

Davis,  Francis  John,  LCDR,  483421973. 

DavlB,  Gene  Edmond,  SMS,  315241556. 

Davis,  Rlcardo  Gonzalez,  SFC,  526887113. 

Davis,  Robert  Charles,  MAJ,  239540287. 

De  Soto,  Ernest  Leo,  LTC,  652329314. 

Deane,  WiUlam  Lawrence,  MAJ,  267444537. 

Delchelmann,      Samuel      Mackal,      MAJ 
423601724. 

Deltsch,  Charles  Edward.  CWO,  115092662. 

Demmon,  David  Stanley,  SSGT,  546505086. 

Dennany,  James  Eugene,  LTC,  380325498. 

Dennis,  WUllam  Roy,  SSGT,  206381516. 

Dennlson,  James  Richard,  CDR,  603786. 

Dennlson,  Terry  Arden,  fcOR,  625395. 

Derrlckfion,  Thomas  G.  n,  MAJ,  569462872. 

Deuter,  Richard  Carl,  LT.  332362188. 

Dewispelaere,       Rexford       John,       TSGT. 
110387469. 

Dexter,  Bennle  Lee.  TSGT,  640481834. 

Dl     Tommaso,     Robert     Joseph,     CAPT, 
092349340. 

Diamond,      Stephen      Whitman,      CAPT, 
096322057. 

Dickens,  Delma  Ernest,  CAPT,  252769402. 

Dlehl,  WUllam  Calvin  Jr.,  LTC,  448303085. 

Dingwall,  John  Francis,  MGYS,  401266. 

Dlx.  Craig  Mitchell,  SP5,  371601934. 

Doby,  Herb.  MAJ.  540324518. 

Dodge,  Edward  Ray,  SMAJ,  229424438. 

Dodge.  Ronald  Wayne,  LCDR,  637455. 

Dodge,  Ward  Kent,  COL.  514407047. 

Dolan,  Thomas  Albert,  SP5.  220525297. 

Donahue,       Morgan       Jefferson,       CAPT, 
560587424. 

Df)nnelly.  Verne  George,  CDR,  553380105. 

Donovan.  Michael  Leo,  CAPT,  512466681. 

Dooley,  James  Edward,  LT,  686509. 

Dotson,  Jefferson  Scott,  CAPT,  579564106. 

Douglas.  Thomas  Evan.  SSGT,  1621399. 

Downing.  Donald  WUllam.  MAJ,  395309773. 

Doyle,  Michael  WUllam,  LCDR,  180329955. 

Ducat.  Bruce  Chalmers,  CAPT,  089320855. 

Duckett,  Thomas  Allen,  CAPT.  257800245. 

Dudash,  John  Francis.  LTC,  156207482. 

Duy,  John  Everett.  CAPT,  005460616. 

Dugan.  Thomas  Wayne.  LTC.  186240666. 

Duggan,  WllUam  Young,  MAJ.  453507767. 

Duncan.  Robert  Ray,  LT,  688854. 

Dunlap.  WiUlam  Charles,  CWO.  585126326. 

Dunn,  Joseph  Patrick,  LT.  697884. 

Dunn.  Michael  Edward,  LCDR.  676884. 

Duslng.  Charles  Gale,  SMS,  504145527. 

Duvall.  Dean  Arnold,  MSGT,  308484276. 

Dyczkowskl,      Robert      Raymond.      MAJ 
066244764. 

Dye.  Melvln  Carnllls,  SSGT.  406629829. 

Eads,  Dennis  Keith.  CWO.  552660633. 

Earn,  David  John,  MAJ.  254548457. 

Eaton,  Curtis  Abbot,  COL,  039099351. 

Eaton,  Norm.i»^  Dale.  COL,  442200891. 

Echar.l-:    Joseph  Ygnacio.  MAJ.  540408354. 

Ecbe-.<irria.       Raymond       Louis        SMAJ, 
120240934 

Eckley,  Wayne  Alvln,  MSGT.  641383958. 

Ecklund,  Arthur  Gene.  CAPT,  526608037. 

Edgar.  Robert  John.  CAPT.  094340314. 

Edmondson,      William      Rothroc,      CAPT, 
437505397. 
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Edmunds,     Robert     Clifton,     Jr.,     CAPT, 
227561114. 

Edwards.  Harry  Sanford,  Jr.,  LCDR,  681262. 

Egan,  James  Thomas,  Jr.,  CAPT,  089846. 

Eldsmoe.  Norman  Edward,  CDR,  696824 

EUers,  Dennis  Lee,  CAPT,  479469638. 

Elklns,  Prank  CallUian,  LCDR,  658100. 

EUlot,  Robert  Malcolm,  MAJ,  021228214. 

Elliott,  Andrew  John,  CWO,  563605743. 

Elliott,  Jerry,  W.,  SSGT,  419529740. 

Elliott,  Robert  Thomas,  SGT,  429969982. 

EUls,  BUly  Joe,  SSGT,  414847348. 

ElUs,  Randall  Shelley,  SSGT,  247803222. 

EUls,  WUUam,  Jr.,  SSGT,  247742465. 

Ellison,  John  Cooley,  CDR,  564918. 

Elzlnga,  Richard  Gene,  CAPT,  663546526. 

Emrlch.  Roger  Gene,  LCDR,  668181. 

Engelhard,  Erich  Carl,  LTC,  275280794. 

Englander,  Lawrence  Jesse,  SSGT, 
567589129. 

Entrlcan,  Danny  Day,  CAPT,  428867106. 

Erlckson,  David  Wayne,  SGT,  2385432. 

Espenshled,  John  Lee,  LTC,  295282020. 

Bates,  Walter  O.,  n,  LT.  692589. 

Estocln.  Michael  John,  CDR,  602876. 

Evans,  Cleveland,  Jr.,  SSGT,  2183790. 

Evans,  James  Joseph,  CDR,  594739. 

Evert,  Lawrence  Gerald,  MAJ,  520365987. 

Fallon,  Patrick  Martin.  COL,  579185823. 

Panning,  Hugh  Michael,  CAPT,  090858. 

Fanning,  Joseph  Peter,  CAPT,  111342306. 

Featherston,      Fleldln      W.,      Ill,      CAPT, 
294380058. 

Feldhaus,  John  Anthony,  LCDR,  632728. 

Fellenez,  Charles  Richard,  MSGT, 
398364700. 

Fellows,  Allen  Eugene,  COL,  477286889. 

Penter,  Charles  Frederick,  SGT,  526946872. 

Ferguson,  Douglas  David,  CAPT,  633461052. 

Ferguson,  Walter,  Jr.,  SSGT,  129364208. 

Flckler,  Edwin  James,  CAPT,  093094. 

Fieszel,  Clifford  Wayne,  MAJ,  462566781. 

Flnley,  Dickie   Walne,  SSGT,  490506378. 

Finn,  WUllam  Robert,  ILT,  438707343. 

Finney,  Arthur  Thomas,  COL,  403328569. 

Finney,  Charles  Elbert,  CAPT,  094692. 

Fischer,  Richard  William,  SGT,  2319998. 

Fisher,  Donald  EUls,  COL,  541220063. 

Fisher,  Donald  Garth,  LTC,  176241909. 

Fltton,  Crosley  James,  Jr.,  LTC,  042262742. 

Pitts,  Richard  Allan,  SSGT,  019346459. 

Fitzgerald,  Joseph  Edward,  SSGT,  02439043. 

Fitzgerald,  Paul  L..  Jr.,  SSGT,  258708912. 

Flanlgan,   John   Norlee,   CAPT,    265447406. 

Fleming,  Horace  Hlgley  III,  CAPT.  093919. 

Foley.  Brendan  Patrick.  LTC,  107245219. 

Forman,  WUUam  Stannard,  LCDR,  628258. 

Forrester.  Ronald  Wayne,  ILT,  464748563. 

Fors,  Gary  Henry,  CAPT,  090870. 

Fortner.  Frederick  John,  LT,  710269.  • 

Poster.  Marvin  Lee,  LTC,  462340725. 

Foster,  Paul  Leonard,  MSGT,  408769264. 

Poulks,  Ralph  Eugene,  Jr.,  LT,  708303. 

Fowler,  Donald  Randall,  SP6,  258829897. 

Fowler.  James  Alan.  MAJ,  502302458. 

Francisco.  San  Dewayne.  CAPT,  535385087. 

Franklin.  Charles  Edward,  LTC,  292289366. 

Frawley,  William  David.  LCDR,  645118. 

Frederick,  John  WUllam.  Jr.,  CWO.  082847. 

Frederick  Peter  Joseph,  COL,  123160402. 

Frederick,  William  V.,  MAJ,  268309846. 

Frenyea,  Edmund  Henry,  APCM,  7988918. 

Fryar,  Bruce  Carlton,  LT,  328386720. 

Fullam,  Wayne  Eugene,  LTC,  411607198. 

Fuller,  James  Ray.  MSGT.  540385726. 

Fuller,  WUllam  Otis,  MAJ.  449463718. 

FuUerton,  Frank  Eugene.  CDR,  606837. 

Gage.  Robert  Hugh,  SGT,  2128584. 

Galbralth,  Russell  Dale.  CAPT,  277388085. 

Gallagher.  John  Theodore,  SSGT,   141340- 
325, 

Galvln,  Ronald  Edmond,  ATC,  5363035. 

Ganley.  Richard  Owen,  MAJ,  001302555. 

Oanoe,  Berman  Junior,  SP5,  266920676. 

Garcia,  Rlcardo  Martinez,  SP5,  454864643. 

Gardner,  John  Garrett,  CAPT,  091772. 

Garwood,  Robert  Russell,  PFC,  2069669. 

Gates.  James  Wayne.  MAJ,  728122342. 

Gatewood,  Charles  Hue,  SGT,  2381218. 

Oatwocxl.  Robin  Frederic,  Jr.,  CAPT. 
240824551. 

Gauthler.  Dennis  Lee.  SGT.  373548696. 


Gee,  Paul  Stuart,  CAPT,  094720. 

Oelst,  Stephen  Jonathan,  SSGT,  217444636. 

Oerstel,  Donald  Arthur,  LCDR,  328305127. 

Gervals,  Donald  Peter.  SPC,  434584215. 

Getchell,  Paul  Everett,  MAJ,  005329111. 

Glammarlno,  Vincent  Frank,  SSQT, 
101367835. 

Glannangeli,  Anthony  Rober,  LTC, 
176323974. 

OUbert,  Paul  Parts,  CAPT,  457700005. 

OUchrlst,  Robert  Michael,  CAPT,  522548687. 

omen,  Thomas  Eldon.  LTC,  614245416. 

Gist,  Tommy  Emerson.  MAJ,  448384335. 

Glasson,  William  Albert,  Jr.,  LCDR,  609366. 

Glover,  Calvin  Charles,  MSG,  274346646. 

Glover,  Douglas  J.,  SSGT,  120341457. 

Godwin,  Solomon  Hughey,  CWO,  098722. 

Goff,  Kenneth  B.,  Jr.,  CAPT,  035283824. 

Golberg,  Lawrence  Herbert,  LTC,  471307641. 

Gold,  Edward  Frank,  CDR,  618577. 

Gomez,  Robert  Arthur,  CAPT,  264684421. 

Gonzalez,  Jesus  Armando,  SSGT,  461742107. 

Goodwin,  Charles  Bernard.  LCDR,  664671. 

Goss,  Bernard  Joseph,  COL,  132240943. 

Gould,  Frank  Alton,  MAJ,  101242560. 

Gourley,  Laurent  Lee,  CAPT,  481547499. 

Govan,  Robert  Allen,  MAJ,  579443730 

Grace,  James  WUllam,  CAPT,  456560820. 

Graf.  John  George.  LCDR,  570242136. 

Graffe,  Paul  Leroy.  CAPT,  538424744. 

Graham,  Allen  Upton,  CAPT.  423647983. 

Graham,  Dennis  Lee,  CAPT,  515365051. 

Graham,  James  Scott,  LCDR,  676696. 

Grausteln.  Robert  Stewart,  LCDR. 
006387975. 

Graziosl,  Francis  George.  SSGT,  054381944, 

Green,  Frank  Clifford,  Jr..  CDR.  437465409. 

Green,  Norman  Morgan,  COL,  577169865. 

Greenwood,  Robert  Rov,  Jr.,  MAJ, 
224445478. 

Greer,  Robert  Lee,  SGT,  1988582. 

Gregory,  Robert  Raymond,  LTC,  491362095, 

GreUing,  David  Scott,  CDR,  577705. 

Orenzebach,  Earl  Wllfre,  Jr.,  LTC, 
052265014. 

Grewell,  Larry  Irwin.  MSGT.  559605093. 

Griffin,  James  Lloyd,  CDR,  595955. 

Grlflln,  Rodnev  Lynn,  SOT,  486522290 

Griffith,  Robert  Smith,  SSGT,  260662768. 

Grosse,  Christopher  A.,  Jr.,  SSGT, 
454721800. 

Groth.  Wade  Lawrence.  SSGT,  290469962. 

Grubb,  Peter  Arthur,  CAPT.  112348265. 

Grubb,  Wllmer  Newlln,  LTC,  197241247. 

GuUlermln,  Louis  Fulda,  CAPT,  192341586. 

GuUlet,  Andre  Roland.  MSGT,  047347571. 

OulUory,  Edward  Joseph,  SMAJ.  438385856. 

Gunn.  Alan  Wendell,  CWO,  466900856. 

Hackett,  Harley  B.,  III.  CAPT.  247705284. 

Hagan.  John  Robert,  ILT,  0102650. 

Hagerman,  Robert  Warren,  COL.  342142897. 

Halfley,  Michael  Firestone,  LT,  279420415. 

Hall,  William  Warren.  MAJ,  553421612. 

Hall,  Donald  Joe,  MSGT,  445386183. 

Hall,  Fredrick  Mervyn,  CAPT.  239680844. 

Hall,  Harley  Hubert.  CDR.  549503460. 

Hall.  James  Shreve,  SMS,  241504899. 

Hall,  James  Wayne,  LCDR,  442349690. 

Hallberg,  Roger  C  ,  SSGT,  570564464. 

Halpin,  Richard  Conroy,  CAPT.  553728842. 

Hamilton,  Dennis  Clark.  CWO,  481526530. 

Hamilton.  Eugene  David.  LTC.  416409366. 

Hamilton.  John  Smith.  LTC.  525421999. 

Hamilton,  Roger  Dale.  SGT,  2212499. 

Hamm.  James  Edward.  CAPT,  524529529. 

Handrahan,  Eugene  Allen.  SSGT.  477505728. 

Hanley,  Larry  James.  CAPT.  532380512. 

Hanley,  Terence  Hlgglns.  LT,  689748. 

Hanna,  Kenneth,  MSGT,  249469241. 

Hansen.  Lester  Alan,  CWO,  521521268. 

Hanson,  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  LCDR,  680870. 

Hanson,  Stephen  Paul,  CAPT.  088857. 

Hsuison,  Thomas  Patterson,  CAPT, 
265646925. 

Harber,  Stephen  James.  SGT,  475564261. 

Hardy,  Arthur  Hans.  ILT.  018400962. 

Hardy.  John  Kay.  Jr..  CAPT.  230545131. 

Hargrove,  OUn.  Jr.,  SSGT.  421649252. 

Harley.  Lee  Dufford,  MAJ,  225505214. 

Harned,  Gary  Alan.  SGT.  207380219. 

Harris,  Bobby  Glenn.  SGT,  460921537. 

Harris,  aeveland  Scott,  CAPT,  423522107. 


Harris,  Gregory  John,  SSGT,  2077294. 

Harris,  Jeffrey  Lyndol,  CAPT,  585094041. 

Harris,  Reuben  Beaumont,  ATCS,  5243859. 

Harris.  Stephen  Warren,  TSGT,  486525265. 

Harrtson,  Donald  Lee,  CAPT,  433680774. 

Harrison,  Robert  Heerman,  MAJ,  133306770. 

Harrold,  Patrick  Kendal,  CAPT,  511447660. 

Hart,  Thomas  Trammell,  m,  CAPT, 
266582399. 

Hartman,  Richard  Danner,  CDR,  613595. 

Hartness,  Gregg,  MAJ,  466548289. 

Hartney,  James  Cuthbert,  COL,  080183007. 

Harvey.  Jack  Rockwood,  CAPT,  263904353. 

Harwood,  James  Arthur,  SGT,  460885014. 

Harworth,  Elroy  Edwin,  MSGT,  477449667. 

Haselton,  John  Herbert,  ILT,  009343677. 

Hasenbeck,  Paul  Alfred,  SSGT,  495524540. 

Hassenger,  Arden  Keith.  SMS.  544381218. 

Hastings,  Steven  Morris,  SSGT,  550769587. 

Hauer,  Leslie  John,  COL,  386125673. 

Hauer,  Robert  Douglas,  CAPT,  028344060. 

Hawkins,  Edgar  Lee,  MAJ,  460444653. 

Hawthorne,  Richard  WUllam,  MAJ,  068678. 

Heggen.  Keith  Russell,  LTC,  480327992. 

Helskell.  Lucius  Lamar,  CAPT,  413604478. 

Heitman,  Steven  W.,  SSGT,  486468153. 

Helber,  LawTcnce  Neal,  CAPT,  081419. 

Held,  John  Wayne,  MAJ,  307340532. 

Helmlch,  Gerald  Robert,  MAJ,  001249000. 

Henderson,  WUllam  Roy,  SFC,  297382981. 

Henn,  John  Robert,  Jr.,  CWO,  031382123. 

Hennlnger,  Howard  William,  LTC, 
556441178. 

Hensley,  Ronnie  Lee.  TSGT,  235783576. 

Hensley.  Thomas  Tniett,  CAPT,  438509953. 

Herreld.  Robert  Dale,  SSGT,  501561906. 

Herrera,  Frederick  Daniel,  SGT,  585320923. 

Herrick,  James  Wayne,  Jr.,  ILT,  482503407. 

Herrin,  Henry  Howard,  Jr.,  PHCS,  4262240. 

Herrold,  Ned  Raymond,  CAPT,  141303296. 

Hesford,  Peter  Dean,  CAPT.  535408193. 

Hess,  Frederick  WUllam,  Jr.,  CAPT, 
152349408. 

Hestle,  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  COL,  265303584. 

Hewitt.  Samuel  Eugene,  SGT,  2150097. 

Hicks,  Prentice  Wayne,  SSGT,  416623614. 

Hicks,  Terrin  Dinsmore,  MAJ,  217322504. 

HUbrich,  Barn,-  Wayne,  CAPT.  4497882110. 

HUl,  BUly  David,  SSGT,  573704092. 

Hin,  Gordon  Clark,  ILT,  507587757. 

HUl,  Robert  La  Verne.  SMS.  309263499. 

Hockrldge.  James  Alan.  CAPT,  184347827. 

Hodgson.  Cecil  J.,  MSGT,  454560470. 

Hoff.  Michael  George.  CDR.   542368085. 

Hoff,  Sammle  Don,  CAPT,  449666574, 

Hogan,  Jerry  Franks.  LCDR.  678216. 

Holdeman.  Robert  Eugene,  CAPT,  096977. 

Holguln,  Luis  Gallegos,  CWO.  551669633. 

Holley,  TUden  Stewart.  MAJ,  426584519. 

Holmes,  David  Hugh,  MAJ.  028284039. 

Holmes.  Frederick  Lee,  LCDR.  558466585. 

Holmes,  Lester  Evan.  COL,  321164795, 

Holt,  James  WUllam.  MSGT.  430769839. 

Holton,  Robert  Edwin.  CAPT.  517405099 

Hopper,  Earl  Pearson,  Jr  ,  CAPT.  526604263. 

Home.  Stanlev  Henrv.  LTC.  570386181. 

Hosken,  John  Charles.  CWO.  293463290. 

Hosklns,  Charles  Lee.  CAPT.  515426595. 

Hosklnson,  Robert  Eugene.  LTC.  540325288. 

Housh.  Anthony  Frank.  SP6.  333387775. 

Howard,  Lewis,  Jr  ,  SGT.  254803088. 

Howell,  Carter  Avery.  CAPT.  523600831. 

Howes,  George  Andrews  CWO.  317549544. 

Hrdllcka,  Davis  Louis.  MAJ,  476280663. 

Huard,  James  Linton,  CAPT,  384447149. 

Huberth.  Eric  James.  CAPT.  214440489, 

Huddleston.  Lvnn  Ragle.  CAPT.  461642825 

Hummel.  John  Floyd.  CWO.  464748161 . 

Huneycult.  Charles  J..  Jr..  CAPT.  239680839 

Hunt.  James  D..  LT.  579782. 

Hunt,  Leon  Andrew.  SSGT.  263844980. 

Hunt.  Robert  William,  SFC.  232625239. 

Hunt,  WUllam  Bait,  SFC,  519367997 

Hunter.  Russell  Palmer.  Jr.,  MAJ.  044263245 

Huston.  Charles  Gregory.  SSGT,  291386627. 

Ibanez.  Dl  Reyes,  SSGT.  1896393. 

Innes.  Roger  Burns.  LT.  702596. 

Ireland.  Robert  Newell.  SMS.  489368809 

Irsch,  Wayne  Charles.  CAPT,  441441283. 

Irwin,  Robert  Harry,  MAJ,  095306774 

Ivan.  Andrew.  Jr  .  CAPT.  146360091. 

Jackson,  James  Wesley.  Jr  .  SGT.  2469838 
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Jakovac,  John  Andrew.  SSGT,  378441636. 

Jamerson,  Larry  Carl,  SP6.  244667226. 

James.  Samuel  Larry.  CAPT.  411720425. 

Jarvls.  Jeremy  Michael.  CAPT,  265603601. 

Jefferson,  James  Milton.  CAPT.  267627889. 

Jefferson,  Perry  Henry,  CAPT.  318265648. 

Jeffords.  Derrell  Blackbur,  COL,  248280864. 

Jeffs.  Cllve  Garth,  CAPT,  529608552. 

Jensen,  George  William,  COL,  538127142. 

Johns,  Paul  Frederick,  LTC,  310321243. 

Johns,  Vernon  Zlgman,  SSGT.  218422031. 

Johnson,  Allen  Louis,  MAJ,  416504353. 

Johnson.  Bruce  Gardner,  MAJ.  382348061. 

Johnson,  Edward  Harvey,  MAJ.  540348703. 

Johnson.  Frankle  B..  Jr.,  SP6,  247820521. 

Johnson,  Guy  David.  CAPT,  5U390. 

Johnson.  Randolph  Leroy.  SP5,  399503746. 

Johnson,   William   Darrell.   SSGT,   240744- 
647. 

Jones.  Bobby  Marvin.  CAPT.  259726568. 

Jones,  James  E.,  MSGT,  253583882. 

Jones.  Louis  Parr.  COL.  460268973. 

Jones,  Orvln  Clarence,  Jr.,  CAPT,  227480- 
905. 

Jones,  WUiam  Eugene.  CAPT,  456567228. 

Jordan.  Larry  Michael,  LCDR,  677779. 

Kahler,  Harold,  LTC,  508186441. 

Kane,  Richard  Raymond,  CAPT,  090603. 

Kartns,  Joseph  John,  Jr.,  MAJ,  103300842. 

Karst,  Carl  Frederick,  LTC.  511324108. 

Kearns,  Joseph  Thomas,  Jr.,  MAJ,  158260- 
101. 

Kelper,  John  Charles,  SSGT,  2050165. 

Keler.  Jack  Elmer,  CAPT,  507111. 

Keller.   Wendell   Richard.  MAJ,  501224986. 

Kenunerer,  Donald  Richard.  CAPT,  16034- 
8115. 

Kennedy.  Allan  Gordon,  SP6,  559744738. 

Kennedy,    James   Edward,   SP5.    155423333. 

Kennedy,  John  William,  CAPT,  225662737. 

Kent,  Robert  Duane,  CAPT,  093227. 

Kerr.  Everett  Oscar.  MAJ.  024280166. 

Ketchle.  Scott  Douglas.  ILT.  416629301. 

Ketterer,  James  Alan.  CAPT.  395409501. 

Klbbey,  Richard  Abbott,  MAJ,  097263826. 

Kiefel.  Ernst  PhlUp.  Jr..  MAJ.  186285773. 

Kler.  Larry  Gene.  SGT.  507665406. 

KUcuUen.  Thomas  Michael,  CAPT,  212449 
034. 

KllUan.  Melvln  Joseph.  COL,  508167102. 

Kllpatrlck,  Larry  Ronald.  LT.  259628091. 

Klmsey.       William      Arthur,      Jr.,      CWO 
521626345. 

King.  Charles  Douglas.  TSGT.  483543892. 

King.  Donald  Lewis.  LTC.  363301873. 

Kinkade.  William  Louis.  CAPT.  534466500. 

Klpina.        Marshall        Frederick,        SSGT 
382440028 

Kirby,   Bobby   Alexander.   MAJ.   547564031. 

Klemm.  Donald  Martin.  COL.  301247585. 

Klenda.  Dean  Albert.  CAPT.  514442084. 

Klenert.  William  Blue.  LT.  689823. 

Kllmo.  James  Robert.  SP6.  365563978. 

Kllnck.  Harrison  Hoyt.  MAJ.  573388866. 

Kline.  Robert  Earl.  LTC.  305423519. 

Kllnke,  Donald  Herman.  TSOT,  555446099. 

Knabb.      Kenneth      Keith,      Jr..      LCDR 
652872. 

Knapp,  Herman  Ludwlg.  COL.  150204721. 

Knebel.  Thomas  Edward.  MSGT.  429927174. 

Knight.  Henry  Clay,  CWO.  573565696. 

Knight.  Larry  Dale.  CAPT.  540402480. 

Knight.  Roy  Abner.  Jr..  LTC.  462385060. 

Knutson  Richard  Arthur.  WO.  476521263. 

Kolstud.  Thomas  Carl.  CDR.  613094. 

Kommendant.  Aado.  CAPT.  145361557. 

Koonce.  Terry  Treloar.  MAJ,  106301141. 

Koons.  Dale  Francis.  CAPT,  275468109. 

Kosko.  Walter.  MAJ.  225441495. 

Kott.  Stephen  Jay.  CAPT,  085369. 

Krausman.  Edward  L..  SGT.  2235766. 

Kroboth.  Stanley  Neal.  CAPT,  170389684. 

Krommenhoek.      Jeffrey      Marti.      LCDR 
656664. 

Kroske.       Harold      William      Jr.,      CAPT 
136381565 

Krupa.  Frederick.  CAPT.  199383660. 

Kryszak.  Theodore  Eugene.  LTC.  073263135. 

Kuhlman.  Robert  John,  Jr..  CAPT.  094382. 

Kwortnlk,   John   Charles.   LTC,    173280228. 

La  Bohn,  Gary  Russell,  SSGT.  365447438. 

La  Porte,  Michael  Louts.  HMC.  6845414. 


Lacey.  Richard  Joseph,  SSOT,  210367502. 

Ladewtg,  Melvln  Earl,  CAPT,  522548724. 

Lafayette,  John  Wayne,  MAJ,  009264106. 

Lagerwall.  Harry  Roy,  CAPT,  063301937. 

Lancaster,  Kenneth  Ray.  SSGT,  219424079. 

Lane,  Charles,  Jr.,  CAPT,  504501655. 

Lane,  Olen  Oliver,  MSGT,  464442176. 

Lane.  Mitchell  Sim,  CAPT,  510405107. 

Laney.  Billy  Ray.  MSQT.  416508177. 

Lannom.  Richard  Cllve,  LT.  696517. 

Latimer.  Clarence  Albert.  SSGT.  298677077. 

Laulerlo.  Manuel  Alonzo.  SP5.  570649846. 

Lawrence.  Bruce  Edward.  CAPT.  140348331. 

Lee.  Charles  Richard.  LiCDR.  659230. 

Lee,  Leonard  Murray.  CDR.  603451. 

Leeper.  Wallace  WUson.  CWO,  522606667. 

Leet,  David  Leverett,  CAPT.  387483786. 

Leetun.  Darel  Dean.  LTC.  502267872. 

Lefever,  Douglas  Paul,  CAPT,  284403906. 

Lehnhoff,      Edward      WUUa,      Jr..      MAJ. 
515328411. 

Lehrke.  Stanley  Lawrence.  SSOT.  549744696. 

Lemmons,  William  E.,  CAPT,  519382855. 

Lemon,  Jeffrey  Charles,  CAPT.  070345748. 

Leonor.       Leonardo       Capistran.       CAPT, 
103327503. 

Lerner.  Irwin  Stuart.  CAPT.  045345808. 

Lester,  Roderick  Barnum,  LT,  533424369. 

L«vis,  Charles  Allen,  LTC,  033241793. 

Lewandowskl,  Leonard  J.,  Jr.,  SGT,  2204948. 

LewU,  James  Wlmberley,  LTC,  305268284. 

Liewls,      Merrill      Raymond,      Jr.,      MAJ, 
508326264. 

Llles.  Robert  Leonel.  Jr.,  CAPT,  435548482. 

Llllund,  William  Allan.  CAPT,  561469986. 

Lilly,  Carroll  Baxter,  MAJ,  301344824. 

Llndewald,      Charles      W.,      Jr.,      MSGT, 
316348525. 

Llndland.        Donald        Fredrick.        LCDR, 
544384099. 

Llndstrom.        Ronnie        George,        CAPT, 
472488217. 

Llneberger,  Harold  Benton,  MAJ.  460460269. 

Link,  Robert  Charles,  CWO,  577466449. 

Llnl,  Donald  Michael,  SSGT,  485609186. 

Lockhart,  George  Barry,  CAPT,  226585749. 

Lodge.  Robert  Alfred.  MAJ,  075328845. 

Loheed,  Hubert  Bradford.  CAPT,  513133. 

Long,  John  Henry  Sothorn,  CAPT,  16932- 
1028. 

Lono,  Luther  Albert,  MAJ,  061191. 

Lord.  Arthur  James,  MAJ,  252621941. 

Lucki,  Albin  Earl,  CAPT.  528603639. 

Lull,  Howard  Burdette,  Jr  .  SFC.  498327314. 

Luna.  Carter  Purvis,  COL,  425521641. 

Luna.  Donald  Alfred,  MAJ,  461589413. 

Lunsford.  Herbert  Lamar,  COL,  418386155. 

Luster.  Robert  Lee,  SGT,  270467776. 

Luttiell.  James  Martin.  SFC,  387327816. 

Lynn.  Robert  Ray,  CAPT,  333341142. 

Lyon.  Donavan  Loren.  MAJ.  557403670. 

MacCann.  Henry  Elmer,  LTC,  014249865. 

MacDonald,   George   Duncan,    ILT,  32642- 
9491. 

MacKedanz.  Lyle  Everett.  SFC.  475409701. 

Macko  Charles.  LTC.  060242459. 

Maddox,  Notley  Gwynn,  COL,  578203156. 

Madison.  William  Louis,  SMS.  401442848. 

Magee.  Patrick  Joseph,  SP6,  516526959. 

Mahan.  Douglas  Frank,  CAPT,  494483722. 

Mallon,  Richard  Joseph,  CAPT,  542442320. 

Malone,    Jimmy    McDonald,    SSGT,    25076- 
2765. 

Mamlya.  John  Michlo,  SMS,  576283566. 

Manglno.  Thomas  Angelo,  SSGT,  276403022. 

Marlk.  Charles  Weldon.  LCDR,  669277. 

Martin,  Douglas  Kent,  CAPT.  092360973. 

Martin,  John  Murray,  MAJ.  198246115 

Martin.  Larry  Eugene,  CAPT.  514386096. 

Martin,  Richard  D  .  SSOT.  575488549. 

Martin,  Russell  Dean,  CAPT.  3131068. 

Mascarl.  Phillip  Louis.  CAPT,  150348504. 

Mason.    WUllam    Henderson,    COL,    43224- 
7029. 

Massuccl,  Martin  John,  CAPT,  372367532. 

Masierson.  Michael  John.  MAJ,  537321147. 

Masuda,  Robert  Susumu,  SSGT,  564767425. 

Mateja.  Alan  Paul,  CAPT,  401603894. 

Matthes,  Peter  Richard,  CAPT,  272384192. 

Mauterer,  Oscar.  COL,  157140389. 

Maxwell,  Calvin  Walter,  CAPT,  585031293. 


Maxwell,  Samuel  Chapman,  LTC,  50722- 
1374. 

May,  David  Murray,  CAPT,  219423063. 

Mayer,  Roderick  Lewis,  LCDR,  650074. 

Mayercik,  Ronald  Michael.  CAPT,  14734- 
0195. 

McCain.  Marvin  Raymond.  Jr.,  SSGT,  419- 
562880. 

McCleary.  Georgia  Carlton.  COL,  441143731. 

McCrary.  Jack,  SMS.  414488391. 

McCubrtn.  Glenn  Dewayne,  CAPT,  50942- 
5326. 

McDanlel,  Morris  L.,  Jr..  LTC.  254342226. 

McDonald.  Emmett  Raymond.  MAJ.  53236- 
8991. 

McDonald.  Kurt  Casey.  MAJ.  529385132. 

McDonnell.  John  Terence.  MAJ.  451609226. 

McElhanon.  Michael  Owen.  LTC.  456567279. 

McGar.  Brian  Kent.  SSGT.  557660322. 

McGarvey.  James  Maurice.  MAJ,  068206. 

McGouldrlck,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  LTC,  0420- 
4024. 

McGrath,  William  Darrell.  CDR.  393391. 

McKenney.  Kenneth  Dewey.  MSGT.  01534- 
4776. 

McLean.  James  Henry,  SFC.  517621095. 

McMahan,  Robert  Charles,  LT,  694766. 

McMurray,  Fred  Howell,  Jr.,  CAPT.  24872- 
3752. 

McPhaU.  William  Thomas,  CAPT.  41168- 
0619. 

McPherson.  Everett  Alvln,  CAPT.  090713. 

McCarty.  James  Lon.   CAPT.  457789143. 

McCormlck.  Michael  Timothy,  LT, 
575503320. 

McDonald.  Joseph  William.  ILT.  107386286. 

McElvaln.  James  Richard.  MAJ,  564483280. 

McKlttrlck.  James  Clifford,  CAPT, 
249704401. 

McLaughlin.  Arthur  Vincent.  MSOT, 
012261928. 

Meadows.  Eugene  Thomas.  CAPT, 
402581015. 

Mearns.  Arthur  Stewart,  COL,  103225273. 

Medarls.  Rick  Eggburtus,  SP5.  380463912. 

Meder.  Paul  Oswald.  MAJ.  122243557. 

Meln,  Michael  Howard,  SSGT.  084367467. 

Meldahl.  Charles  Howard,  SSGT,  533505753. 

Mellor,  Fredrlc  Moore,  LTC,  039225099. 

Menges,  George  Bruce,  CAPT,  273327629. 

Mercer,   Jacob  Edward,  MSOT,  263604918. 

Meroney,  Virgil  Kersh,  III,  CAPT, 
449467956. 

Metz,  James  Hardin,  LTC,  498367881. 

Meyer.  William  Michael.  MAJ.  366325539. 

Midnight,  Francis  Barnes,  CAPT,  315408130. 

Mlllkln,  Richard,  M.,  III.  CAPT.  264606420. 

Minus.  Paul  Lloyd.  CAPT.  550881. 

Millard.   Charles   Worth.   CWO.   242425230. 

Miller.  Carl  Dean,  LTC,  497281399. 

Miller.  Curtis  Daniel,  CAPT.  466725405. 

Miller.  Richard  Arthur.  CAPT.  088679. 

Milliner.  William  Patrick.  CWO.  401745001. 

MlUner,  Michael,  SFC,  567528483. 

Mills,  James  Burton,  LCDR,  671748. 

Mlnnlch,  Richard  Willis,  Jr.,  LCDR,  673601. 

Mlshuk,    Richard    Edward,    SGT,    2163039. 

Mitchell,  Albert  Cook,  LTC,   101249820. 

Mitchell.  Gilbert  Louis,  LT.  680985. 

Mitchell.  Thomas  Barry.  CAPT,  150321828. 

Monroe,  Vincent  Duncan,  CDR.  610064. 

Moore.  Herbert  WUllam,  Jr.,  CAPT.  20232- 
9769. 

Moore.  James  Rodney,  SGT,  2158247. 

Moore.    Jerry    Lawrence.    SGT.    240802796. 

Moore,    Maurice   Henry,   SSGT,   218449829. 

Moore,  Thomas.  SMS,  264400328. 

Moorman,  Frank  David,  SSGT,   143380756. 

Morelda.   Manuel  Jesus,  SSGT.   457807055. 

Moreland.  James  Leslie.  SSGT,  420589371. 

Moreland.  William  David,  CAPT,  089830. 

Morgan.  Charles  Elzy.  MAJ.  3087970. 

Morgan.  Edwin  Everton,  SMS,  241340274. 

Morgan,  James  Sheppard.  LTC,  430386434. 

Morgan,  Thomas  Raymond.  MAJ,  296280579. 

Morln,  Richard  Olrard,  CAPT.  094460. 

Morley.  Charles  Frank,  CAPT,  498445554. 

Morrill,  Merwin  Lamphrey,  MAJ,  562445730. 

Morris.  George  William.  Jr..  CAPT,  650746- 
366. 

Morris,  Robert  John,  Jr.,  CAPT,  490524670. 

Morrison,  Glenn  Raymond,  Jr.,  MAJ,  4833- 
45194. 
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Morrison,  Joseph  Castleman,  LTC,  405303- 
438. 

Morrissey.  Robert  David.  MAJ,  366286305. 
Morrow,  Larry  Kane,  SGT,  238849971. 
Morrow,  Richard  David,  CDR,  588813. 
Mossman,  Harry  Seeber,  LT,  004447058. 
Mullen,  William  Francis,  MAJ,  074230. 
Mulllns,  Harold  Eugene,  SMS,  344225011. 
Mundt,  Henry  Gerald,  n,  CAPT,  462668790. 
Munoz,  David  Louie,  SOT,  573643833. 
Murphy,   Larron   David,   CAPT,   259666925. 
Murray.    Patrick   Peter,   CAPT,   091849. 
MuBselman,        Stephen        Owen.        LTJO, 
451820309. 

Neal.  Dennis  Paul.  CAPT,  264701714. 
Neeld.  Bobby  Gene,  LTC,  444226042. 
Nellans,  William  Lee,  MAJ,  314365906. 
Nelson,  James  Raymond,  SSGT,  308448334. 
Nelson,  Richard  Crawford,  LCDR,  668762. 
Nelson,  WUllam  Humphrey,  COL,  33458. 
Netherland,  Roger  Morton,  CAPT,  498338. 
Newman,  Larry  Jerome,  TSGT,  507380686. 
Newsom,  Benjamin  Byrd,  COL,  225261053. 
Newton,  Charles  Vernon,  SFC,  468626600. 
Newton,  Donald  Stephen,  SFC,  548567657. 
Newton,  Warren  Emery,  SSOT,  542586970. 
Nichols,      Hubert      Campbel,      Jr..      COL, 
411420770. 

Nldds,  Daniel  Russell,  SSGT,  105403636. 
Nobert,  Craig  Roland.  CAPT,  040347347. 
Nopp,  Robert  Graham.  LTC.  541344119. 
Nordahl,  Lee  Edward.  LCDR,  658942. 
Norton,  Michael  Robert,  SGT,  236767363. 
Nyhof,  Richard  E.,  TSGT,  545786289. 
Nystrom,  Bruce  August,  CAPT,  496733. 
O'Brien,  Kevin,  CAPT,  101383625. 
ODonneh,  Michael  Davis,  CAPT,  387443579. 
O'Donnell,  Samuel,  Jr.,  CAPT,  161343733. 
O'Grady,  John  Francis,  COL,   122241190. 
OHara,  Robert  Charles,  SP6,  484604259. 
Okerland,  Thomas  Richard,  CWO,  536483- 
999. 

Olds.  Ernest  Arthur,  LTC,  339282027. 
Olsen,  Floyd  Warren,  MAJ,  358303518. 
Olson,  Barry  A.,  SSGT,  473546048. 
Olson,  Oerald  Everett,  CAPT,  266540630. 
Omella,  Dennis  WlllUm,  CWO,  112308516. 
O'Neill.  Douglas  Lee,  WO,  137428703. 
Orell,  Qulnlan  Roberts,  CDR,  565768. 
Orr,  Warren  Robert,  Jr.,  CAPT,  360341837. 
Oaborne.  Edwin  Nelms.  Jr..  MAJ.  229365393. 
Ostermeyer,  WUllam  Henry,  CAPT,  26370- 
9915. 

Ott.  William  August.  MAJ.  534365771. 
Overlook,  John  Francis.  MAJ.  125282195. 
Owen,  Robert  Duval,  SFC.  231422819. 
Owen.  Timothy  Samuel,  SSGT,  424662259. 
Owens,    Joy    Leonard.    COL.    533233825. 
Pabst,  Eugene  Matthew,  CAPT,  111346411. 
Packard,  Ronald  Lyle,  CAPT,  524484149. 
Padgett,   David  Eugene,   CAPT,  314446505. 
Page,  Albert  Unwood,  Jr.,  MAJ,  003243484. 
Page,  Gordon  Lee,  LTC,  564405348. 
Palen,  Carl  Anthony,  SP6,  481582517. 
Palenscar,  Alexander  J.,  Ill,  LCDR,  669399. 
Palmer.  GUbert  Swain.  COL.   160248214. 
Palmgren.  Edwin  David.  COL,  410301555. 
Panek.  Robert  Joseph.  Sr..  MAJ.  325322774. 
Parker,  Frank  C,  m,  CAPT,  159326175. 
Parker.      Woodrow      Wilson,      II,      CAPT. 
259663399. 
Parra,  Lionel,  Jr.,  CAPT,  091194. 
Parsley,  Edward  MUton,  MSOT.  236443292. 
Parsons,  Don  Brown,  Jr.,  LCDR,  682400. 
Parsons,  Donald  Eugene,  LTC,  324267228. 
Parsons.  Michael  Duane,  CAPT,  573666111. 
Pasekoff.  Robert  Edward.  LTC.  193229577. 
Pate.  Gary.  MSGT.  260727454. 
Patterson.  James  Kelly.  LCDR.  669405. 
PattUlo.  Ralph  Nathan.  MAJ.  419465528. 
PattOB.  Kenneth  James.  SSGT,  202327567. 
Paul.  Craig  Allan.  CAPT,  291427979. 
Pauley.  Marshall  Irvln.  MSGT.  234683382. 
Paulson.  Merlyn  Leroy.  TSGT.  502308149. 
Pawllsh.  George  Francis,  LT,  686337. 
Pazton.  Donald  Elmer.  COL.  483346499. 
Payne,  John  Allen,  SSGT,  447444591. 
Payne,  Norman,  SFC.  271366334. 
Peace,  John  Darlington,  III,  CDR,  613862. 
Peacock,  John  Robert,  n,  CAPT,  5764B0929. 
Pearce,  Edwin  Jack,  TSGT,  192387176. 
Pearson,  Robert  Han-ey,  CAPT,  636403225. 


Pearson,  Wayne  Edward,  MAJ,  359306851. 

Pederson,  Joe  Palmer,  SFC,  533329520 

Pemberton,  Gene  Thomas,  COL,  514165256. 

Pender,  Orland  James,  Jr.,  LT,  260663010. 

Perisho,  Gordon  Samuel.  LCDR.  655540. 

Perrlnf.  Elton  Lawrence.  MAJ,  087268454. 

Perry  Randolph  Allen,  Jr..  MAJ.  517382426. 

Perry,  Ronald  Dwlght,  CAPT,  412702403. 

Perry,  Thomas  Hepburn,  SSGT,  043321585. 

Petersen.  Gaylord  Dean,  MAJ,  569460734. 

Peterson.  Delbert  Ray,  CAPT,  3130436. 

Peterson,  Mark  Allan,  ILT,  268447199. 

Phelps,  William,  ILT,  068402149. 

PhUUps,  Daniel  Raymond,  SSGT,  201342198. 

PhUUps,  Robert  Paul,  SP4,  017369052. 

Phlpps,  James  Larry,  CWO,  361340834. 

Plerson,  WUllam  C,  III,  CWO,  378480  548. 

Pletsch,  Robert  Edward.  MAJ.  194285611. 

Pllttmann.  Alan  Dale.  MSGT.  481549134. 

Pike.  Dennis  Stanley.  LT.  526505063. 

Pike.  Peter  Xavler.  CAPT,  052369224 

Pllklngton,  Thomas  Holt,  LT.  689709. 

Plrker,  Victor  John,  SSOT,  1971055. 

Pitman,  Peter  Potter,  MAJ,  252584853. 

Pitt,  Albert,  MAJ,  071583. 

Pltzen,  John  Russell,  CDR,  482348880. 

Plassmeyer,  Bernard  Herber.  ILT, 
498502482. 

Piatt.  Robert  Lenwood,  Jr.,  SSGT, 
248788233. 

Plowman,  James  Edwin,  LT,  693579. 

Pogreba,  Dean  Andrew,  COL,  517145812. 

PolUn,  George  John,  CAPT,  152307213. 

Polster,  Harmon.  ILT.  292334733. 

Pool.  Jerry  Lynn.  CAPT.  462708764. 

Poole.  Charlie  Sherman.  MSGT.  463420670. 

Poor.  Russell.  Arden.  MAJ.  305341974. 

Potter.     WUllam     Joseph,     Jr.,     CAPT, 
190269666. 

Potter,  WUllam  Tod.  CAPT,  213428069. 

Potte,  Larry  Fletcher,  ILT.  221284243. 

Powers  Lowell  Stephen,  CWO,  527627059. 

Powers,  Trent  Richard,  CAPT,  409299. 

Preston,  James  Arthur,  SMS,  421509669. 

Prevedel  Charles  Francis,  SSGT.  487460147. 

Price.  Bunyan  Durant.  Jr.,  SP5  242801676. 

Price,  WUllam  Marshall  ILT.  347408005. 

Prldemore,  Dallas  Reese.  SFC.  297321006. 

Prlngle.  Joe  Harold,  MSGT,  232329896. 

Puentes,  Manuel  R&merlz,  SOT,  455831311. 

Puggl.  Joseph  David.  SSGT.  140425680. 

Pugh,  Dennis  Gerard,  CAPT,  513461113. 

Pugh,  Kenneth  Ward,  PRCS,  5222012. 

Putnam,  Charles  Lancaster.  CAPT.  506415. 

Pyles,  Harley  Boyd,  COL,  275240628. 

Quamo,  George,  MAJ,  055328806. 

Qulnn.  Michael  Edward.  LCDR.  474320546. 

Rackley.  Inzar  WUllam.  Jr..  LTC.  462422067. 
RagUnd.  Dayton  WUllam.  COL.  496248621. 
RaUton,      Prank      Delzell.      HI.      CAPT 
552408575. 

Ramos,  Ralner  Sylvester,  CWO,  534488925. 
Ramsay.  Charles  James.  MAJ.  0'76430. 
Ramsower,       Irving      Bums,       II.       MAJ, 
453504023. 

Ransbottom,       Frederick       Joel,       CAPT 
453783176. 

Rash,  Melvln  Douglas.  TSGT.  226620438. 
Rattln,  Dennis  Michael.  SP5,  351446965. 
Ratzel,  Wesley  Dallas,  CAPT,  192362410. 
Rausch,  Robert  Ernest,  CAPT,  092303692. 
Ravencraft,  James  A..  SSGT,  295428267. 
Ravenna,  Harry  M.,  m,  MAJ,  452660239. 
Ray.  Ronald  Earl.  SSGT.  451803487 
Raymond.  Paul  Darwin,  CAPT.  051342476. 
Read,     Charles     Harold      W.,     Jr.,     COL, 
264349334. 
Reald,  RoUle  Keith,  SGT,  417742433. 
Reed,  James  WUson,  CAPT,  275385192. 
Rehe,  Richard  Raymond,  SSGT,  554687325. 
Reld,  Harold  Erich.  SGT,  2191245. 
Reld,  Jon  Eric,  CWO.  526742578. 
Rellly.  Edward  Daniel.  Jr..  SFC.  169349638. 
Reilly,  Lavern  George.  COL.  476183600. 
Reltmann,       Thomas       Edward.       MAJ. 
470303406. 

Renelt.  Walter  A..  COL.  504266751. 
Rex,  Robert  Alan.  CAPT.  529508881. 
Rexroad.  Ronald  Reuel.  CAPT.  428801371. 
Rhodes.  Ferris  Ansel.  Jr..  CAPT.  247525406. 
Rich.  Richard.  CDR,  554756. 
Richardson,  Dale  Wayne,  CAPT,  340347226. 


Richardson,  Floyd  Whitley,  COL,  544222363. 
Richtstelg.  David  John,  CAPT.  090314. 
Rlckel,  Etevld  J.,  CAPT,  263641432. 
Rlcker,  WUllam  Ernest,  LCDR.  723070. 
Rlckman,  Dwlght  Gray,  ILT,  500487537. 
Rlggs,  Thomas  F.,  CWO.  383448277. 
Roach,  Marion  Lee,  SSGT,  573724757. 
Roberts,  Richard  Dean,  SOT.  381466230. 
Robertson.  John  Hartley,  MSOT, 
417461354. 

Robertson.  John  Lelghton,  LTC,  532286699. 
Robertson.  Leonard.  CAPT,  083364589. 
Robinson,  Floyd  Henry.  SSGT.  509466564. 
Robinson.  Kenneth  Dale.  MAJ,  307325224. 
Roby.  Charles  Donald,  COL,  458341715. 
Rockett,  Alton  Craig,  Jr.,  MAJ,  423425877. 
Rodriguez,  Albert  Eduardo,  CAPT. 
080341423. 

Roe.  Jerry  Lee.  CAPT.  462625771. 
Romero,  Victor,  TSGT,  567582875. 
Rose.  Luther  Lee.  SMS,  466549734. 
Rosenbach,  Robert  Page,  CAPT,  488442827. 
Ross,  J.  Lynn,  Jr.,  SSOT,  373483111. 
Ross.  Joseph  Shaw.  CAPT.  405585483. 
Rowley.  Charles  Stoddard.  LTC.  042321821. 
Rozo.  James  Milan,  SP5,  203388189. 
Ruffin,  James  Thomas,  LCDR.  656906. 
Rusch,  Stephen  Arthur,  CAPT.  144345080. 
Russell,  Donald  Myrlck,  LTC.  006304518. 
Russell,  Peter  John,  CAPT,  085368721. 
Ryder,  John  Leslie,  CAPT,  469507004. 
Saavedra,  Robert,  CDR,  608170. 
Sadler,  Mitchell  Olen,  Jr.,  CAPT,  460725315. 
Sale,  Harold  Reeves,  Jr.,  CAPT,  241662972. 
Sanderlln,  WUllam  Dale,  SSGT.  453709682. 
Scharf,  Charles  Joseph,  LTC,  561445885. 
ScheU,  Richard  John,  CAPT.  473489870. 
Scherdln.  Robert  Francis.  SSGT.  153381224. 
Scheurlch.  Thomas  Edwin.  CDR.  593363. 
Schlele.  James  Francis.  SSGT.  520521563. 
Schmidt.  Norman.  COL.  567283380. 
Schmidt.  Walter  Roy.  Jr..  CAPT.  0101595. 
Scholz,  Klaus  Dieter,  SSGT,  464680981. 
Schreckengoet,  Fred  Thomas,  SGT,  1592411. 
Schuler,  Robert  Harry,  Jr.,  MAJ,  123282653. 
Schultz,  Ronald  James.  SP5,  511468541. 
Schultz,  Sheldon  D.,  CWO.  171383314. 
Scott,  Eteln  Vanderlln.  LT.  686858. 
Scott,  Martin  Ronald,  LTC,  440284683. 
Scott.  Mike  John,  SPO,  081329137. 
Scull,  Gary  Bernard,  CAPT,  478487505. 
Scunglo.  Vincent  Anthony.  MAJ.  186262334. 
Scurlock.  Lee  D..  Jr..  SFC,  288386577. 
Seagroves.       Michael       Anthony.       CAPT. 
318364213. 

Sennett,  Robert  Russell.  ADCS.  4938026. 
Serex,  Henry  Mulr,  MAJ.  437365457. 
Setterqulst.  Francis  LesU.  CAPT.  471441343. 
Seuell,  John  Wayne,  CAPT,  497489611. 
Seymour.  Leo  Earl.  SFC,  249703453. 
Shafer,  Philip  Raymond.  8P6.  522668348. 
Shank.  Gary  Leslie.  LTJG,  509487232. 
Shanley.      Michael      Henrv,      Jr.,      SSGT, 
559661632. 

Shark,  Earl  Eric,  SSGT.  562647575. 
Shay,      Donald      Emerson,      Jr.,      CAPT, 
216447100. 

Shelton.  Charles  Brvln.  MAJ.  401384899. 
Sherman,  Peter  Woodbury.  CAPT.  543165. 
Shine.  Anthony  Cameron,  MAJ.  100320329. 
Shlngledecker,  Armon  D..  CAPT.  286340953. 
Shoneck,  John  Reginald.  MSGT.  044261895. 
Shrlver,  Jerry  Michael,  SFC.  315461629. 
Shue,  Donald  Monroe,  SSGT,  242780666. 
Shumway,      Geoffrey      Raymond.      LCDR, 
106342668. 

Sigafoos,      Walter      Hani,      m,      CAPT. 
205365326. 

Sljan.  Lance  Peter.  CAPT.  394384276. 
SUva.  Claude  Arnold.  CAPT.  521440584. 
SUver.  Edward  Dean,* MAJ,  543368404. 
Simmons.  Robert  Eugene.  SGT.  082420975. 
Singer,  Donald  Maurice,  COL,  184221121. 
Singleton.  Daniel  Everett,  CAPT.  273382553. 
Slsson,  Wlnfleld  Wade,  MAJ,  077512. 
Slttner,  Ronald  NlchoUs.  CAPT,  282346789. 
Skarman.  Orval  Harry,  SGT.  2259821. 
Skinner,  Owen  George,  LTC,  293286094. 
Sklvlngton.      William      E..      Jr..      SSGT 
530368951. 

Small,  Burt  Chauncy,  Jr..  SSGT.  256742851. 
Smith,  David  Roscoe,  CAPT.  270344757. 
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Smith,  Edward  Dewllton,  Jr.,  TSGT, 
103367062. 

Smith.  Gene  Albert,  CDR,  545534. 

Smith,  George  Craig,  CAPT,  495424207. 

Smith,  Hallle  WUllam,  CAPT,  540487787. 

Smith,  Harding  Eugene,  Sr.,  COL, 
560227886. 

Smith,  Harold  Victor,  LTC.  345260672. 

Smith,  Harry  Winfleld,  CAPT,  435622196. 

Smith,  Herbert  Eugene,  SMS,  267449565. 

Smith,  Homer  Leroy,  CAPT,  521872. 

Smith,  Howard  Horton.  LTC,  442249234. 

Smith,  Lewis  Philip,  n.  CAPT,  198326494. 

Smith,  Richard  Dean,  MAJ,  510347474. 

Smith,  Robert  Norman,  COL,  278363449. 

Smith,  Victor  Arlon.  CAPT,  220421646. 

Smith,  Warren  Parker,  Jr.,  LTC,  253344148. 

Smith,  WUllam  Arthur,  Jr.,  CWO, 
232720187, 

Smith,  WUUam  Mark,  SGT.  024425114. 

Smoot,  Curtis  Richard,  SSGT,  587052512. 

Soyland.  David  Pecor,  CWO,  503622478. 

Sparks,  Donald  Lee,  SGT,  479627347. 

Suarks,  Jon  Michael,  CWO,  519620599. 

Spencer.  Warren  Richard.  CAPT,  307445891. 

SpUman,  Dyke  Augustus,  CAPT,  480488547. 

Splnelli.  Domenlck  Anthony,  LCDR,  640695. 

Sprlck,  Doyle  Robert,  MAJ,  076390.     . 

Springston.  Theodore,  Jr.,  LTC,  551427852. 

St.  Pierre,  Dean  Paul,  CAPT,  330347989. 

Stacks,  Raymond  Clark,  CAPT,  414787729. 

Staehll.  Bruce  Wayne,  SGT,  2323988. 

Stamm,  Ernest  Albert,  CDR,  584755. 

Standerwlck,  Robert  L.,  Sr.,  LTC,  513248687. 

Stanley,    Charles    Irvin.    CWO,    281461248. 

Stanley,  Charles  Irvln,  CWO,  281461248. 

Stanton,  Ronald,  SSGT,  269467264. 

Stark,  WUlie  Ernest,  SMAJ,  505445889. 

Steadman,  James  Eugene,  CAPT,  521641029. 

Steen,  Martin  WUllam.  MAJ,  728075164. 

Stegman,  Thomas,  LCDR.  643349. 

Stephensen,  Mark  Lane,  LTC,  529344996. 

Stephenson,  Howard  David,  MAJ,  030322764 

Stevens,  Larry  James,  LT,  719361. 

Stewart,  Jack  Thomas,  MAJ,  379505195. 

Stewart,  Peter  Joseph,  COL,  40203. 

Stewart,  Robert  Allan,  LTC,  578380009. 

Stlckney.  PhUlp  Joseph,MSOT,  003263709. 

Stlne,  Joseph  MUlard,  LTC.  185244754. 

Stlnson,  WUllam  SherrU,  SP5,  419660653. 

Stolz,  Lawrence  Gene,  CAPT,  316464799. 

Stonebraker.  Kenneth  Arnol,  MAJ,  316365- 
397. 

Storz.  Ronald  Edward,  LTC,  122249380. 

Stowers,  Aubrey  Eugene,  Jr.,  CAPT,  444- 
400423. 

Strait,  Douglas,  SP5,  533509857. 

Strange,  Floyd  Waj-ne,  CWO,  562640967. 

Stratton,  Charles  Wayne,  MAJ,  456646698. 

Stringer,  John  Curtis,  n,  CAPT.  407605092. 

Strobrldge,  Rodney  Lynn,  CAPT.  568544862. 

Strohleln,  Madison  Alexand,  SOT,  210363- 
865. 

Strong.  Henry  Hooker.  Jr.,  CDR.  173309227. 

Stroven.  WUllam  Harry,  CAPT,  363423277. 

Stuart,  John  Franklin,  MAJ,  314303116. 

Stubberfield.  Robert  A  ,  LTC  239347402. 

Stubbs,  William  W.  W.,  SSGT,  559846274. 

Suber,  Randolph  Bothwell,  SSGT,  521586- 
825. 

Sullivan,  Parrell  Junior,  LTC,  455464364. 

Sullivan,  James  Edward.  LCDR,  028320405. 

Sullivan.  John  Bernard,  in,  CAPT,  3132135. 

Sutter,  Frederick  John,  CAPT.  498480068. 

Swanson,  John  WUlard.  Jr.,  MAJ,  349321- 
166. 

Swanson.  Roger  Weslev,  SGT,  477506352. 

Swords.  Smith,  HI.  MAJ,  547306965. 

Sykes.  Derrl,  SSGT,  323380321. 

Tapp,  Marshall  Landls,  LTC,  228225537. 

Tatum,  Lawrence  Bjron,  COL,   411508812. 

Teague,  James  Erlan,  LT,  708549. 

Templln.  Erwin  Benard,  Jr.,  LCDR,  669593. 

Teran,   Refugio   Thomas,    SGT,    372564594. 

Terry,  Oral  Ray,  SSGT,  320386819. 

Thomas,  Daniel  Wayne,  CAPT,  506587354. 

Thomas,  James  Calven,  SGT,  2361101. 

Thomas,  James  Richard,  TSGT,  467723491. 

Thomas  Kenneth  Deane,  Jr.,  CAPT, 
343345062. 


Thomas,  Robert  James.  ILT,  264928104. 

Thompson,  Donald  Earl,  LCDR,  667192. 

Thompson,  George  Wlnton,  CAPT,  3139155. 

Thompson,  William  James,  LTC,  568388236. 

Thornton,  Larry  C,  SMS,  519321234. 

Tiffin,   Rainford,   MAJ,   566607329. 

Tipping,  Henry  Albert,  COL,  204182480. 

Todd,  WUllam  Anthony,  SSGT.  075425643. 

Tolbert,  Clarence  Orfleld,  LCDR.  443409631. 

Toomey,  Samuel  Kamu,  III,  MAJ  500401617. 

Towlf,  John  CUne,  CAPT.  326384797. 

Townsend.  Francis  Wayne,  ILT,  458769151. 

Trampskl.  Donald  Joseph,  SGT,  309548598. 

Treece.  James  Allen.  MAJ,  430548655. 

Trembley.  J.  Forrest  George,  LCDR,  681600. 

Trent.  Alan  Robert.  CAPT,  296321766. 

Tromp,  William  Leslie.  LCDR,  673806. 

Trujillo.  Joseph  Felix,  SGT,  2125533. 

TruJUlo.  Robert  Steven,  SSGT.  585220870. 

Tubbs,  Glenn  Ernest,  SSGT,  454649590. 

Tuccl,  Robert  Leon,  CAPT,  004389305. 

Tucker,  Edwin  Byron,  CDR,  560316. 

Tucker,  James  Hale.  CAPT,  78208. 

Tucker,  Timothy  Michael.  CAPT,  523561376. 

Tyler.  George  Edward,  CQL,  367247423. 

Uhlmansiek,  Ralph  Edward,  SSGT, 
277402010. 

Underwood.  Paul  Gerard.  COL.  093200386. 

Utley,  Russell  Keith,  LTC,   670408477. 

Van,  Bendegora  James  Lee,  SSOT, 
294500350. 

Van  Buren.  Gerald  Gordon,  MAJ.  302287453. 

Van  Dvke,  Richard  Haven,  CAPT, 
230543239. 

Van  Renselaar,  Larry  Jack.  LT,  701554. 

Vanden  Eykel,  Martin  D.,  II,  CWO, 
321367181. 

Vescelus,  MUton  James,  Jr.,  CDR.  616589. 

Vinson,  Bobby  Gene,  COL,  456347170. 

Vlscontl,  Francis  Edward,  CAPT,  083772. 

Wade,  Barton  Scott,  LCDR,  119303291. 

Wald,  Ounther  Herbert,  SSGT,  147329168. 

Walker,  Bruce  Charles,  CAPT,  238802905. 

Walker,  Michael  Stephen.  CAPT,  435663117. 

Walker,  Samuel  Franklin,  Jr.,  MSOT, 
226545097. 

Wallace,  Hobart  McKlnle.  Jr.,  LTC.  068286. 

WaUace.  Michael  John.  SPC.  377383772. 

WaUer,  Tberman  Morris,  MSGT,  490468006. 

Walling,  Charles  MUton.  MAJ,  526466412. 

Walsh,  Francis  Anthony,  Jr.,  MAJ, 
049303910. 

Walsh,  Richard  Ambrose,  m,  COL, 
473447158. 

Walters,  Donovan  Keith.  CAPT,  606663824. 

Walton,  Lewis  Clark,  SSOT,  037223796. 

Wanzel,  Charles  Joseph,  m,  CAPT, 
120389292 

Ward,  Neal  ainton,  CAPT,  462748984. 

Ward,  Ronald  Jack.  LTC.  441323948. 

Ware,  John  Alan,  SP5,  543522832. 

Warren,  Arthur  Leonard,  CAPT.  310302728. 

Warren.  Ervln.  SMS.  166288485. 

Warren.  Gray  Dawson,  CAPT,  482504529. 

Waters.  Samuel  Edwin,  Jr.,  MAJ.  243520673. 

Watson.  Jimmy  Lee,  CWO,  244683766. 

Welsner,  Franklin  Lee,  CAPT,  559624266. 

Welssmueller,  Courtney  Edw.,  MAJ, 
264425522 

Welch,  Robert  John,  MAJ,  370224879. 

Welsh,  Larry  Don,  SSGT,  512488918. 

Welshan,  John  Thomas,  CAPT,  662527153. 

Wenaas,  Gordon  James,  MAJ,  502206882. 

Werdehoff,  Michael  Ray,  SFC,  284382871. 

West,  John  Thomas,  CAPT,  214409651. 

Westbrook,  Donald  Elliot,  COL,  460228649. 

Wheeler.  Eugene  Lacev.  MAJ.  074087. 

White,  Charles  Edward,  MSGT,  421365768. 

White,  James  Blair,  MAJ.  461625914. 

WhUford.  Lawrence  W.,  Jr.,  COL. 
721104739. 

Whltmlre,  Warren  Taylor,  Jr.,  CWO, 
229662644. 

Widdls,  James  Wesley,  Jr.,  MAJ.  140304582. 

Wldner,  Danny  Lee,  SSGT.  460584452. 

Wiggins.  Wallace  Luttrell.  CAPT.  564607318. 

WUburn,  Woodrow  Hoover,  COL,  455037985. 

Wiles,  Marvin  Benjamin  Chr,  LT,  523563779. 

WUke,  Robert  Frederick.  COL,  388189460. 

WUklns,  George  Henry,  CDR,  604405. 


Wilkinson,  Dennis  Edward,  CAPT, 
267688941. 

Wlllett,  Robert  Vincent,  Jr.,  CAPT, 
617481061. 

WiUiams,  BUlle  Joe,  MAJ,  450524816. 

WUllams,  David  Beryl,  CAPT,  439561746. 

WUllams,  David  Richard,  COL,  409366704. 

WUllams,  Eddie  Lee,  MSGT,  264603429. 

WiUlams.  Edward  Wayne,  SGT,  263940326. 

WlUlams,  Howard  Keith,  MAJ,  293303398. 

WUllam,  James  Ellis,  MSGT,  428687364. 

WUllams,  James  Randall,  MSGT,  251687293. 

WUllams,  Robert  John,  CAPT,  424643562. 

Williams,  Roy  Charles,  SSOT,  464746630. 

WUllamson,  Don  Ira,  LTC,  400380943. 

WUUamson,  James  D.,  SSGT,  637388633. 

WUllng,  Edward  Arle,  SGT,  2347019. 

WUson,  Gordon  Scott.  MAJ,  316408379. 

WUson,  Mickey  Allen,  WO,  459825796. 

WUson,  Peter  Joe,  SFC,  131284160. 

Wilson,  Robert  Allan.  CAPT,  378448092. 

Wilson.  Roger  Eugene,  CAPT,  223622041. 

Wilson.  Wayne  Vaster,  SGT,  2160606. 

Wlmbrow,  Nutter  Jerome,  III,  MAJ, 
214367273. 

Winningham,  John  Quitman.  TSOT, 
558547055. 

Winston.  Charles  C,  III.  MAJ.  007365004. 

Winters.  David  Marshall,  SSGT,  549684550. 

Wlstrand,  Robert  Carl,  LTC,  091225922. 

Wogan,  William  Michael,  SSGT,  126382589. 

WolfkeU,  Wayne  Benjamin,  LTC,  164242403. 

Woloszyk,  Donald  Joseph,  LCDR,  672522. 

Wong,  Edward  Puck  Kow,  Jr.,  SP6, 
556865931. 

Wood,  Don  Charles,  LTC,  537248318. 

Wood,  Patrick  Hardy,  COL,  490306651. 

Wood,  WUllam  Commodore,  Jr.,  CAPT, 
424549041. 

Worcester,  John  Bowers.  LCDR,  669693. 

Worrell,  Paul  Laurance,  LT.  698989. 

Worth.  James  Frederick.  CPL.  213562183. 

Wortham.  Murray  Lamar.  CAPT.  458706346. 

Woznlak,  Frederick  Joseph,  CAPT,  372427- 
599 

Wright.  Arthur,  SP4,  363342629. 

Wright,  Donald  Lee,  MSGT,  214366664. 

Wright,  Gary  Gene,  COL,  554388427. 

Wright,  James  Joseph,  LCDR,  663959. 

Wright,  Jerdy  Albert.  Jr.,  LTC.  419441 7J6. 

Wright,  Thomas  Thawson.  MAJ.  311321326. 

Wrobleskl,  Walter  Francis.  CWO,  156341279. 

Wr>e,  Blair  Charlton.  COL,  023225884. 

Wynne.  Patrick  Edward.  CAPT,  263642213. 

Yarbrough.  WUllam  P.,  Jr.,  CDR,  607644. 

Yonan,  Kenneth  Joseph,  CAPT.  319426630. 

Young,  Barclay  Bingham,  CAPT,  012301612. 

Young,  Charles  Luther,  SSGT,  072386498. 

Zlch,  Larry  Alfred,  CWO,  608603819. 

Zook.  David  Hartzler,  Jr.,  COL,  460641529. 

Zook,  Harold  Jacob,  CAPT,  165321621. 

Zubke,  Deland  Dwlght,  SP6,  602584008. 

Zukowskl,  Robert  John,  CAPT,  322340895. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Assistance  In  obtaining  in- 
formation for  an  accounting  was  clearly 
and  unambiguously  included  as  a  mutual 
commitment  in  the  January  27  agree- 
ment. Such  assistance  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. On  January  27,  the  Defense 
Department  listed  1,362  Americans  in 
missing  status.  Today.  4  months  later, 
some  1,284  or  more  of  our  men  have  not 
yet  been  accounted  for  in  any  manner 
and  as  I  said  earlier,  the  remains  of  some 
1.120,  who  have  been  declared  dead,  have 
not  been  recovered. 

INTERESTS    CONTINUE 

We  are  told,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  has  changed. 
Now  that  the  involvement  of  American 
groimd  troops  has  been  terminated  and 
the  prisoners  have  been  returned,  some 
contend  we  no  longer  have  any  proper 
concern  in  that  area  of  the  world,  not 
even  a  concern  in  .seeing  that  the  peace 
agreement  is  adhered  to  in  respect  to  our 
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missing  men.  I  cannot  accept  this  con- 
tention. 

The  situation  has  changed.  It  has 
changed  immeasurably  for  the  better. 
But  the  American  stake  in  securing  and 
solidifying  a  lasting  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  not  changed. 

If  the  rights  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  peace  and  self-determination 
and  if  the  American  concern  for  securing 
the  return  of  our  prisoners  and  a  satis- 
factory accounting  of  the  missing  in  ac- 
tion were  ever  legitimate  interests  of  this 
country,  then  they  are  still  legitimate 
interests. 

IMPATIENCE    AND    WEARINESS 

The  country  has  long  since  grown 
weary  of  war.  The  country  has  long  since 
tired  of  hearing  news  of  American  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Indochina,  be  it  the 
ground  combat  of  an  earlier  day  or  the 
air  operations  of  today.  And,  of  course, 
tJie  Congress  too,  has  grow  n  weary  of  the 
conflict. 

FIRM   COMMrrMENT  TO   COALS 

But  if  we  allow  our  weariness  of  the 
war  and  our  understandable  and  quite 
sincere  desire  to  see  an  end.  for  all  time, 
of  the  American  military  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  lead  us  to  passage  of 
the  Eagleton  amendment,  we  would  only 
open  up  to  the  North  Vietnamese  the 
possibility  for  continuing  their  imfettered 
aggression  in  the  area.  And  we  would 
quash  any  hope  whatsoever  for  securing 
compliance  with  the  peace  agreement 
with  respect  to  our  missing  men. 

Strong  action,  courage,  and  commit- 
ment to  our  principles  brought  about  the 
successful  negotiation  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments. The  same  resolve  can  now  secure 
compliance  with  those  agreements. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences of  a  legislated  abrogation  of 
the  Paris  agreements.  Of  course,  I  am 
weary  of  this  fighting.  I  yield  to  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  in  desiring  a  peaceful 
and  just  solution  to  the  dififerences  which 
have  divided  this  region  for  so  long. 

But  we  have  a  responsibility,  an  obli- 
gation to  see  our  policy  successfully 
through  to  a  lasting  peace.  And  we  have 
an  obligation  to  the  nearly  1.300  Ameri- 
cans who  are  missing  throughout  South- 
east Asia — in  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

LIMrriNG    AMENDMENT 

Therefore.  I  am  joining  with  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
in  offering  an  amendment  to  limit  the 
effect  of  the  Eagleton  amendment  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  as  long 
as  the  North  Vietnamese  are  not  com- 
plying with  their  obligations  in  regard  to 
our  missing  men. 

There  can  be  no  justification  or  ra- 
tionalization for  defaulting  on  our  obli- 
gations to  nearly  1,300  Americans  and  to 
to  their  families,  loved  ones,  and  friends 
who  wait  and  wonder  at  their  fates. 

It  is  dilBcult  for  those  of  us  who  are 
not  directly  affected  to  grasp  the  agony, 
the  nightmare  being  lived  by  the  parents, 
wives,  and  children  of  these  missing 
men.  They  are  in  a  terrible  state  of  sus- 
pense. Their  lives,  their  business  affairs, 
their  legal  and  financial  status  is  plagued 
by  imcertainty.  They  desperately  want  to 


know  the  fate  of  their  husbands,  sons, 
and  fathers.  And  any  action  which  delays 
or  hinders  North  Vietnamese  compliance 
with  the  Paris  agreements  on  MIA's  also 
prolongs  the  uncertainty  and  doubt  of 
their  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  these 
thousands  of  American  wives,  fathers, 
mothers,  and  children  would  vote  on  a 
measure  which  remove  and  weaken  the 
President's  leverage  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation on  these  men? 

Success  for  our  policies  and  an  end  to 
the  hostilities  are  near.  Dr.  Kissinger  re- 
turns to  Paris  next  month,  and  he  has 
expressed  confidence  in  the  chances  for 
successfully  reaching  an  agreement  with 
North  Vietnam.  The  Congress  cannot 
now — at  this  crucial  time — place  these 
negotiations  in  jeopardy  by  enacting  a 
measure  which  would  reduce  our  leverage 
to  achieve  compliance  with  the  Paris 
agreements.  Neither  can  it  further  jeop- 
ardize the  fate  of  some  1.300  missing 
Americans.  The  amendment  I  offer  with 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  other  distinguished  Senators  who 
have  joined  in  sponsorship,  would  re- 
move this  jeopardy  and  would  maintain 
this  bit  of  leverage  for  the  President. 

We  all  want  an  end  to  hostilities.  But, 
as  I  have  said  so  many  other  times  on 
this  floor  when  we  were  talking  about 
the  American  prisoners  of  war,  we  can 
say  all  we  want  to,  but  we  still  have  an 
obligation  to  the  families  of  those  now 
listed  as  missing  in  action.  They  want 
to  know.  They  want  verification  as  to 
whether  their  son  or  husband  or  father 
is  alive  or  dead. 

So  what  would  we  do  if  the  Eagleton 
amendment  is  agreed  to?  We  would  re- 
move the  last  bit  of  leverage  that  the 
President  has.  Why  should  North  Viet- 
nam comply  at  all? 

So  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
are  voting  today  on  whether  we  want 
North  Vietnam  to  continue  to  make  a 
sincere  effort  to  account  for  and  verify 
the  status  of  some  1,300  Americans. 

To  me,  that  Is  an  important  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
"Agreement  Ending  the  War  and  Re- 
storing Peace  in  Vietnam"  of  January 
27,  1973,  and  the  "Protocol  to  the  Agree- 
ment Concerning  the  Return  of  Cap- 
tured Military  Personnel  and  Foreign 
Civilians  and  Detained  Vietnamese  Ci- 
vilian Personnel"  ending  the  war  on  the 
same  date,  and  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment and  the  protocol  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and 
Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam 

The  Parties  participating  In  the  Paris  Con- 
ference on  Vietnam, 

With  a  view  to  ending  the  war  and  restor- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of  respect 
for  the  Vietnamese  people's  fundamental  na- 
tional rights  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
people's  right  to  self-determination,  and  to 
contributing  to  the  consolidation  of  peace  in 
Asia  and  the  world. 

Have  agreed  on  the  following  provisions 
and  undertake  to  respect  and  to  Implement 
them: 


CHAPTEK    I 


The  Vietnamese  people's  fundamental 
national  rights 

Article  1 
The  trmted  States  and  all  other  countries 
respect  the  independence,  sovereignty,  unity, 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  Vietnam  as  recog- 
nized by  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  on 
Vietnam. 

CHAPTER    II 

Cessation  of  hostilities — withdrawal  of  troops 
Article  2 

A  cease-fire  shall  be  observed  throughout 
South  Vietnam  as  of  2400  hours  G.M.T..  on 
January  27,  1973. 

At  the  same  hour,  the  United  States  will 
stop  all  Its  military  activities  against  the 
territory  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam by  ground,  air  and  naval  forces,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  based,  and  end  the  mining 
of  the  territorial  waters,  ports,  harbors,  and 
waterways  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  will  remove,  per- 
manently deactivate  or  destroy  all  the  mines 
In  the  territorial  waters,  ports,  harbors,  and 
waterways  of  North  Vietnam  as  soon  as  this 
Agreement  gees  into  effect. 

The  complete  cessation  of  hostUitles  men- 
tioned in  this  Article  shall  be  durable  and 
without  limit  of  time. 

Article  3 

The  parties  undertake  to  maintain  the 
ceEise-flre  and  to  ensure  a  lasting  and  stable 
peace. 

As  soon  as  the  cease-fire  goes  Into  effect: 

(a)  The  United  States  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  allied  with 
the  UrUted  States  and  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam shall  remain  in-place  pending  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  plan  of  troop  vrtthdrawal. 
The  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commlsalon 
described  In  Article  16  shall  determine  the 
modalities. 

(b)  The  armed  forces  of  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  shall  remain  In-place. 
The  Two-Party  Joint  Military  Commission 
described  In  Article  17  shall  determine  the 
areas  controlled  by  each  party  and  the  modal- 
ities of  stationing. 

(c)  The  regular  forces  of  all  services  and 
arms  and  the  Irregular  forces  of  the  parties 
In  South  Vietnam  shall  stop  aU  offensive 
activities  against  each  other  and  shall  strictly 
abide  by  the  following  stlpiUatlons : 

All  acts  of  force  on  the  ground,  In  the  air, 
and  on  the  sea  shall  be  prohibited; 

All  hostile  acts,  terrorism  and  reprisals  by 
both  sides  will  be  banned. 

Article  4 

The  United  States  will  not  continue  Its 
military  Involvement  or  Intervene  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  South  Vietnam. 
Article  6 

Within  slsty  days  of  the  signing  of  this 
Agreement,  there  wiu  be  a  total  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  of  troops,  military  ad- 
visers, and  military  personnel.  Including 
technical  military  personnel  and  mlUtary 
personnel  associated  with  the  pacification 
program,  armaments,  munitions,  and  war 
material  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  In 
Article  3(a).  Advisers  from  the  above-men- 
tioned countries  to  all  paramilitary  organiza- 
tions and  the  police  force  will  also  be  with- 
drawn within  the  same  period  of  time. 
Article  6 

The  dismantlement  of  all  mUltary  bases  In 
South  Vietnam  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  in 
article  3(a)  shall  be  completed  within  sixty 
days  of  the  signing  of  this  Agreement. 
Article  7 

From  the  enforcement  of  the  cease-fire  to 
the  formation  of  the  government  provided 
for  in  Articles  9(b)    and  14  of  this  Agree- 
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znent,  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall 
not  stccept  the  Introduction  of  troops,  mili- 
tary advisers,  and  military  personnel  Includ- 
ing technical  military  personnel,  armaments, 
munitions,  and  war  material  Into  South 
Vietnam. 

The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall  be 
permitted  to  make  periodic  replacement  of 
armaments,  munitions  and  war  material 
which  have  been  destroyed,  damaged,  worn 
out  or  used  up  after  the  cease-flre,  on  the 
basis  of  plece-for-plece,  of  the  same  char- 
acteristics and  properties,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Joint  Military  Commission  of 
the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  and  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Control 
and  Supervision. 

CHAPTER   in 

The  return  of  captured  military  personnel 
and   foreign   civiliana,   and   captured   artd 
detained  Vietnamese  civilian  personnel 
Article  8 

(a)  The  return  of  captured  military  per- 
sonnel and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties 
shall  be  carried  out  simultaneously  with  and 
completed  not  later  than  the  same  day  as 
the  troop  withdrawal  mentioned  In  Article  5. 
The  parties  shall  exchange  complete  lists  of 
the  above-mentioned  captured  military  per- 
sonnel and  foreign  civilians  on  the  day  of  the 
signing  of  this  Agreement. 

(b)  The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to 
get  Information  about  those  military  per- 
sonnel and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties 
missing  In  action,  to  determine  the  location 
and  take  care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  exhumation  and  repatri- 
ation of  the  remains,  and  to  take  any  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  required  to  get 
Information  about  those  still  considered 
missing  In  action. 

(c)  The  question  of  the  return  of  Viet- 
namese civilian  personnel  captured  and  de- 
tained In  South  Vietnam  will  be  resolved  by 
the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  Article  31(b)  of 
the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
In  Vietnam  of  July  20,  1954.  The  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  will  do  so  In  a  spirit  of 
national  reconciliation  and  concord,  with  a 
view  to  ending  hatred  and  enmity.  In  order 
to  ease  suffering  and  to  reunite  families.  The 
two  South  Vietnamese  parties  will  do  their 
utmost  to  resolve  this  question  within  ninety 
days  after  the  cease-flre  comes  Into  effect. 

CHAPTER    rv 

The  exercise  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people's 
right  to  self-determination 

Article  9 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  undertake  to 
respect  the  following  principles  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  South  Vietnamese  people's  right 
to  self-determination : 

(a)  The  South  Vietnamese  people's  right 
to  self-determination  Is  sacred,  inalienable, 
and  shall  be  respected  by  all  countries. 

(b)  The  South  Vietnamese  people  shall 
decide  themselves  the  political  future  of 
South  Vietnam  through  genuinely  free  and 
democratic  general  elections  under  interna- 
tional supervision. 

(c)  Foreign  countries  shall  not  Impose  any 
political  tendency  or  personality  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

Article  10 
The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  under- 
take to  respect  the  cease-flre  and  maintain 
peace  in  South  Vietnam,  settle  all  matters  of 
contention  through  negotiations,  and  avoid 
all  armed  conflict. 

Article    11 

Immediately  after  the  cease-flre,  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties  will: 

achieve  national  reconciliation  and  con- 
cord, end  hatred  and  enmity,  prohibit  all 
acts  of  reprisal  and  discrimination  against 


Individuals  or  organizations  that  have  collab- 
orated with  one  side  or  the  other; 

ensure  the  democratic  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple: personal  freedom,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  meeting, 
freedom  of  organization,  freedom  of  political 
activities,  freedom  of  belief,  freedom  of  move- 
ment, freedom  of  residence,  freedom  of  work, 
right  to  property  ownership,  and  right  to  free 
enterprise. 

Article    12 

(a)  Immediately  after  the  cease-flre,  the 
two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall  hold  con- 
sultations in  a  spirit  of  national  reconcilia- 
tion and  concord,  mutual  respect,  and  mu- 
tual non-«llminatlon  to  set  up  a  National 
Council  of  National  Reconciliation  and  Con- 
cord of  three  equal  segments.  The  Council 
shall  c^erate  on  the  principle  of  unanimity. 
After  the  National  Council  of  National  Re- 
conciliation and  Concord  has  assumed  its 
functions,  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties 
will  consult  about  the  formation  of  coun- 
cils at  lower  levels.  The  two  South  Vietnamese 
parties  shall  sign  an  agreement  on  the  inter- 
nal matters  of  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  do  their  utmost  to  accomplish  this 
within  ninety  days  after  the  cease-flre  comes 
into  effect,  in  keeping  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese people's  aspirations  for  peace.  Inde- 
pendence and  democracy. 

(b)  The  National  OouncU  of  National  Rec- 
onciliation and  Concord  shall  have  the  task 
of  promoting  the  two  South  Vietnamese  par- 
ties' Implementation  of  this  Agreement, 
achievement  of  national  reconciliation  and 
concord  and  ensurance  of  democratic  liber- 
ties. The  National  Council  of  National  Rec- 
onciliation and  Concord  will  organize  the 
free  and  democratic  general  elections  pro- 
vided for  In  Article  9(b)  and  decide  the  pro- 
cedures and  modalities  of  these  general  elec- 
tions. The  institutions  for  which  the  gen- 
eral elections  are  to  be  held  will  be  agreed 
upon  through  consultations  between  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties.  The  National 
Council  of  National  Reconciliation  and  Con- 
cord will  also  decide  the  procedures  and 
modalltiea  of  such  local  elections  as  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties  agree  upon. 

Article  13 

The  question  of  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  shall  be  settled  by  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties  In  a  spirit  of  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  concord,  equality 
and  mutual  respect,  without  foreign  Inter- 
ference. In  accordance  with  the  postwar  sit- 
uation. Among  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
by  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  are 
steps  to  reduce  their  military  effectives  and 
to  demobilize  the  troops  being  reduced.  The 
two  South  Vietnamese  parties  will  accomplish 
this  as  soon  as  possible. 

.    Article  1A 

South  Vietnam  will  pursue  a  foreign 
policy  of  peace  and  Independence.  It  will  be 
orepared  to  establish  relations  with  all  coun- 
mes  Irrespective  of  their  political  and  so- 
cial systems  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect 
for  Independence  and  sovereignty  and  ac- 
cept economic  and  technical  aid  from  any 
country  with  no  political  conditions  at- 
tached. The  acceptance  of  military  aid  by 
South  Vietnam  In  the  future  shall  come 
under  the  authority  of  the  government  set 
up  after  the  general  elections  In  South  Viet- 
nam provided  for  In  Article  9(b). 

CHAPTER    V 

The  reunification  of  Vietnam,  and  the  re- 
lationship between  North  and  Sou*h 
Vietnam 

Article  15 
The  reunification  of  Vietnam  shall  be  car- 
ried out  step  by  step  through  peaceful  means 
on  the  basis  of  discussions  and  agreements 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam,  without 
coercion  or  annexation  by  either  party,  and 
without  foreign  Interference.  The  time  for 
reunification  will  be  agreed  upon  by  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 


Pending  reunification: 

(a)  The  military  demarcation  line  be- 
tween the  two  zones  at  the  17tb  parallel  is 
only  provisional  and  not  a  political  or  ter- 
ritorial boundary,  as  provided  for  In  para- 
graph 6  of  the  Final  Declaration  of  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference. 

(b)  North  and  South  Vietnam  shall  re- 
spect the  Demilitarized  Zone  on  either  side 
of  the  Provisional  Military  Demarcation 
Line. 

(c)  North  and  South  Vietnam  shall 
promptly  start  negotiations  with  a  view  to 
reestablishing  normal  relations  in  various 
flelds.  Among  the  questions  to  be  negotiated 
are  the  modalities  of  civilian  movement 
across  the  Provisional  Military  Demarcation 
Line. 

(d)  North  and  South  Vietnam  shall  not 
Join  any  military  alliance  or  military  bloc 
and  shall  not  allow  foreign  powers  to  main- 
tain military  bases,  troops,  military  advisers, 
and  military  personnel  on  their  respective 
territories,  as  stipulated  in  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreements  on  Vietnam. 

CHAPTER   VI 

The    Joint    Military    Commissions,    the   In- 
ternational   Commission    of   Control   and 
Supervision,  the  International  Conference 
Article  16 

(a)  The  Parties  participating  in  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Vietnam  shall  immediately 
designate  representatives  to  form  a  Four- 
Party  Joint  Military  Commission  with  the 
task  of  ensuring  Joint  action  by  the  parties 
In  implementing  the  following  provisions  of 
this  Agreement: 

The  flrst  paragraph  of  Article  2,  regarding 
the  enforcement  of  the  cease-flre  through- 
out South  Vietnam; 

Article  3(a),  regarding  the  cease-flre  by 
U.S.  forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  referred  to  In  that  Article; 

Article  3(c),  regarding  the  cease-flre  be- 
tween all  parties  In  South  Vietnam; 

Article  5,  regarding  the  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  of  U.S.  troops  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  In 
Article  3 (a); 

Article  6,  regarding  the  dismantlement  of 
mlUtary  bases  In  South  Vietnam  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries   mentioned   in   Article   3(a); 

Article  8(a),  regarding  the  return  of  cap- 
tured military  personnel  and  foreign  civil- 
ians of  the  parties; 

Article  8(b),  regarding  the  mutual  assist- 
ance of  the  parties  In  getting  information 
about  those  military  personnel  and  foreign 
civilians  of  the  parties  missing  in  action. 

(b)  The  Pour-Party  Joint  Military  Com- 
mission shall  operate  In  arcordance  with  the 
principle  of  consultations  and  unanimity. 
Disagreements  shall  be  referred  to  the  Inter- 
national Commissions  of  Control  and  Super- 
vision. 

(c)  The  Pour-Party  Joint  MUltary  Com- 
mission shall  begin  operating  immediately 
after  the  signing  of  this  Agreement  and  end 
its  activities  in  sixty  days,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  and 
those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  men- 
tioned in  Article  3(a)  and  the  completion 
of  the  return  of  captured  military  personnel 
and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties. 

(d)  The  four  parties  shall  agree  Immedi- 
ately on  the  organization,  the  working  pro- 
cedure, means  of  activity,  and  expenditures 
of  the  Pour-Party  Joint  Military  Commis- 
sion. 

Article  17 

(a)  The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties 
shall  immediately  designate  representatives 
to  form  a  Two-Party  Joint  Military  Commis- 
sion with  the  task  of  ensuring  Joint  action 
by  the  two  Sou'h  Vietnamese  parties  in  im- 
plementing the  following  provisions  of  this 
Agreement : 

The  fir't  paragraph  of  Article  2.  regarding 
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the  enforcement  of  the  cease-flre  throughout 
South  Vietnam,  when  the  Four-Party  Joint 
Military  Commission  has  ended  Its  activities; 

Article  3(b),  regarding  the  cease-flre  be- 
tween the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties; 

Article  3(c),  regarding  the  cease-flre  be- 
tween all  parties  in  South  Vietnam,  when 
the  Four-Party  Joint  MUltary  Commission 
has  ended  its  activities; 

Article  7.  regarding  the  prohibition  of  the 
introduction  of  troops  into  South  Vietnam 
and  all  other  provisions  of  this  article; 

Article  8(c) ,  regarding  the  question  of  the 
return  of  Vietnamese  civilian  personnel  cap- 
tured  and   detained   in   South   Vietnam; 

Article  13,  regarding  the  reduction  of  the 
military  effectives  of  the  two  South  Viet- 
namese parties  and  the  demobilization  of  the 
troops  being  reduced. 

(b)  Disagreements  shall  be  referred  to  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision. 

(c)  After  the  signing  of  this  Agreement, 
the  Two-Party  Joint  Military  Commission 
shall  agree  immediately  on  the  measures  and 
organization  aimed  at  enforcing  the  cease- 
fire and  preserving  peace  in  South  Vietnam. 

Article  18 

(a)  After  the  signing  of  this  Agreement, 
an  International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision  shall  be  established  immedi- 
ately. 

(b)  Until  the  International  Conference 
provided  for  In  Article  19  makes  definite 
arrangements,  the  International  Commission 
of  Control  and  Supervision  wUl  report  to  the 
four  parties  on  matters  concerning  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  implication  of 
the  following  provisions  of  this  Agreement: 

The  flrst  paragraph  of  Article  2,  regarding 
the  enforcement  of  the  cease-fire  through- 
out South  Vietnam: 

Article  3(a).  regarding  the  cease-flre  by 
U.S.  forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  referred  to  In  that  Article; 

Article  3(c)  regarding  the  cease-flre  be- 
tween all  the  parties  In  South  Vietnam; 

Article  5,  regarding  the  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  of  U.S.  troops  and  those  of 
the  other  foreign  countries  mentioned  In 
Article  3(a) ; 

Article  6,  regarding  the  dismantlement  of 
military  bases  in  South  Vietnam  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  mentioned  in  Article  3(a); 

Article  8(a),  regarding  the  retiim  of  cap- 
tured military  personnel  and  foreign  civilians 
of  the  parties. 

The  International  Commission  of  Control 
and  Supervision  shall  form  control  teams  for 
carrying  out  its  tasks.  The  four  parties  shall 
agree  Immediately  on  the  location  and  op- 
eration of  these  teams.  The  parties  will  fa- 
cilitate their  operation. 

(c)  Until  the  International  Conference 
makes  definitive  arrangements,  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Control  and  Supervi- 
sion will  report  to  the  two  South  Vietnamese 
parties  on  matters  concerning  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Implementation  of 
the  following  provisions  of  this  Agreement; 

The  flrst  paragraph  of  Article  2,  regarding 
the  enforcement  of  the  cease-flre  throughout 
South  Vietnam,  when  the  Pour-Party  Joint 
Military  Commission  has  ended  its  activities; 

Article  3(b),  regarding  the  cease-flre  be- 
tween the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties; 

Article  3(c),  regarding  the  cease-flre  be- 
tween all  parties  in  South  Vietnam,  when  the 
Pour-Party  Joint  Military  Commission  has 
ended  its  activities. 

Article  7,  regarding  the  prohibition  of  the 
Introduction  of  troops  into  South  Vietnam 
and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Article; 

Article  8(c).  regarding  the  question  of  the 
return  of  Vietnamese  civilian  personnel  cap- 
tured and  detained  in  South  Vietnam; 

Article  9(b),  regarding  the  free  and  demo- 
cratic general  elections  In  South  Vietnam; 

Article  13,  regarding  the  reduction  of  the 
military  effectives  of  the  two  South  Viet- 


namese parties  and  the  demobilization  of  the 
troops  being  reduced. 

The  International  Commission  of  Control 
and  Su{>ervlsion  shall  form  control  teams  for 
carrying  out  its  tasks.  The  two  South  Viet- 
namese piirties  shall  agree  Immediately  on 
the  location  and  operation  of  these  teams. 
The  two  South  Vietnamese  psirtles  will  fa- 
cilitate their  operation. 

(d)  The  International  Commission  of  Con- 
trol and  Supervision  shall  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  four  countries:  Canada. 
Hungary,  Indonesia  and  Poland.  The  chair- 
manship of  this  Commission  will  rotate 
among  the  members  for  specific  periods  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  International  Commission  of  Con- 
trol and  Supervision  shall  carry  out  Its  tasks 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  South  Vietnam. 

(f )  The  International  Commission  of  Con- 
trol and  Supervision  shall  operate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  consultations  and 
unemlmlty. 

(g)  The  International  Commission  of  Con- 
trol and  Supervision  shall  begin  operating 
when  a  cease-fire  comes  into  force  in  Viet- 
nam. As  regards  the  provisions  in  Article 
i8(b)  concerning  the  four  parties,  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Control  and  Su- 
pervision shall  end  its  activities  when  the 
Commission's  tasks  of  control  and  super- 
vision regarding  these  provisions  have  been 
fulfilled.  As  regards  the  provisions  In  Article 
18(c)  concerning  the  two  South  Vietnamese 
parties,  the  International  Commission  of 
Control  and  Supervision  shall  end  its  activi- 
ties on  the  request  of  the  government  formed 
after  the  general  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
provided  for  in  Article  9(b) . 

(h)  The  four  parties  shall  agree  ImmedN 
ately  on  the  organization,  means  of  activity. 
and  expenditures  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Sujjervlslon.  The 
relationship  between  the  International  Com- 
mission and  the  International  Conference 
will  be  agreed  upon  by  the  International 
Commission  and  the  International  Con- 
ference. 

Article  19 

The  parties  agree  on  the  convening  of  an 
International  Conference  within  thirty  days 
of  the  signing  of  this  Agreement  to  acknowl- 
edge the  signed  agreements;  to  guarantee  the 
ending  of  the  war,  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  Vietnam,  the  respect  of  the  Vietnamese 
people's  fundamental  national  rights,  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  people's  right  to  self- 
determination;  and  to  contribute  to  and 
guarantee  peace  in  Indochina. 

The  United  States  and  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  on  behalf  of  the  parties 
participating    In   the   Paris    Conference    on 
Vietnam,  will  propose  to  the  following  parties 
that  they  participate  in  this  International 
Conference:  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  Republic  of  Prance,  the  Union  of  Sovle'. 
Socialist    Republics,    the    United    Kingdom, 
the  four  countries  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision,  and  thr 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
gether  with  the  parties  participating  in  th- 
Paris  Conference  on  Vietnam. 
CHAPTER  vn 
Regarding  Cainbodia  and  Laos 
Article  20 

(a)  The  parties  participating  in  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Vietnam  shall  strictly  respect 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  on  Cambodia 
and  the  1962  Geneva  Agreements  on  Laos, 
which  recognized  the  Cambodian  and  the 
Lao  peoples'  fundamental  national  rights, 
i.e.,  the  Independence,  sovereignty,  unity,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  these  countries.  The 
parties  shall  respect  the  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

The  parties  participating  In  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Vietnam  undertake  to  refrain 
from  using  the  territory  of  Cambodia  and 
the  territory  of  Laos  to  encroach  on  the  sov- 


ereignty and  security  of  one  another  and  of 
other  countries. 

(b)  Foreign  countries  shall  put  an  end  to 
all  military  activities  In  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
totally  withdraw  from  and  refrain  from  re- 
introducing into  these  two  countries  tro<9s, 
military  advisers  and  military  personnel, 
armaments,  munitions  and  war  material. 

(c)  The  internal  affairs  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos  shall  be  settled  by  the  people  of  each  of 
these  countries  without  foreign  Interference. 

(d)  The  problems  existing  between  the 
Indochlnese  countries  shall  be  settled  by  the 
Indochlnese  parties  on  the  basis  of  respect 
for  each  other's  independence,  sovereignty, 
and  territorial  integrity,  and  non-interfer- 
ence in  each  others  Internal  affairs. 

CHAPTER  vm 

The  relationship  between  the  United  States 

and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Article  21 

The  United  States  anticipates  that  this 
Agreement  will  usher  in  an  era  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam as  with  all  the  peoples  of  Indochina.  In 
pursuance  of  Its  traditional  policy,  the 
United  States  will  contribute  to  healing  the 
wounds  of  war  and  to  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  throughout  Indochina. 

Article  22 
The  ending  of  the  war,  the  restoration  of 
peace  In  Vietnam,  and  the  strict  implementa- 
tion of  this  Agreement  will  create  conditions 
for  establishing  a  new,  equal  and  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam on  the  basis  of  respect  for  each  other's 
Independence  and  sovereignty,  and  non- 
interference in  each  other's  Internal  affairs. 
At  the  same  time  this  will  ensure  stable 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  lasting  peace  in  Indochina 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

CHAPTER    n 

Other  provisions 
Article  23 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon 
signature  by  plenipotentiary  representatives 
of  the  parties  participating  in  the  Paris  Con- 
ference on  Vietnam.  All  the  parties  con- 
cerned shaU  strictly  implement  this  Agree- 
ment and  Its  Protocols. 

Done  in  Paris  this  twenty-seventh  day  of 
January,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Seventy-Three,  in  Vietnamese  and  English. 
The  Vietnamese  and  English  texts  are  official 
and  equally  authentic. 

[Separate  Numbered  Page) 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

William  P.  Rogers. 

Secretary  of  State. 
For  the   Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam: 

Tran  Van  Lam. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
[Separate  Numbered  Page) 

For  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam : 

Nguyen  Dut  Teinh. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
For  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam: 
NrtJYEN  Thi  Binh. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Agreement  on  Ending  the  War 

AND 

Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  Government  of  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam, 
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with  a  view  to  ending  the  war  and  restor- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam  on  the  basts  of  respect 
of  the  Vietnamese  people's  fundamental  na- 
tional rights  and  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple's right  to  self-determination,  and  to  con- 
tributing to  the  consolidation  of  peace  in 
Asia  and  the  world. 

Have  agreed  on  the  following  provisions 
and  undertake  to  respect  and  to  implement 
them: 

1  Text  of  Agreement  Chapters  I-VIII  Same  As 
Above ] 

CHAPTER   IX 

Other  piovisions 
Article  23 

The  Paris  Agrement  on  Ending  the  War 
and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  shall  enter 
into  force  upon  signature  of  this  document 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, and  upon  signature  of  a  document  In 
the  same  terms  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  The  Agree- 
ment and  the  protocols  to  It  shall  be  strictly 
Implemented  by  all  the  parties  concerned. 

Done  in  Paris  this  twenty-seventh  day  of 
January.  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Seventy-Three,  in  Vietnamese  and  English. 
The  Vietnamese  and  English  texts  are  official 
and  equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

William  P  Rogers. 

Secretary  of  State. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam: 

Nguten  Duy  Tbinh, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


Protocol  to  thb  Agreement  on  EIndino  the 
War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam 
Concerning  the  Return  of  Captttred  Mn.- 
iTART  Personnel  and  Foreign  Civilians 
AND  Captured  and  Detailed  Vietnamese 
CrviLiAN  Personnel 

The  parties  participating  In  the  Paris  Con- 
ference on  Vietnam, 

In  implementation  of  Article  8  of  the 
Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring 
Peace  in  Vietnam  signed  on  this  date  pro- 
viding for  the  return  of  captured  military 
personnel  and  foreign  civilians,  and  cap- 
tured and  detained  Vietnamese  civilian  per- 
sonnel, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 
the  return  of  captured  militart  pebsonnel 
and  foreign  civilians 
Article  1 
The   parties  signatory   to   the  Agreement 
shall  return  the  captured  military  personnel 
of  the  parties  mentioned  In  Article  8(a)    of 
the  Agreement  as  follows : 

All  captured  military  personnel  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  mentioned  In  Article  3(a)  of  the 
Agreement  shall  be  returned  to  United  States 
authorities; 

All  captured  Vietnamese  military  person- 
nel, whether  belonging  to  regular  or  Irregu- 
lar armed  forces,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
two  South  Vietnamese  parties;  they  shall 
be  returned  to  that  South  Vietnamese  party 
under  whose  command  they  served. 
Article  2 
All  captured  clTlllans  who  are  nationals 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  foreign 
countries  mentioned  In  Article  3(a)  of  the 
Agreement  shall  be  returned  to  United  States 


authorities.  All  other  captured  foreign  civil- 
ians shall  be  returned  to  the  authorities  of 
their  country  of  nationality  by  any  one  of 
the  parties  willing  and  able  to  do  so. 

Article  3 
The  parties  shall  today  exchange  complete 
lists  of  captured  persons  mentioned  In  Ar- 
ticles 1  and  2  of  thii  Protocol. 

Article  4 

(a)  The  return  of  all  captured  persons 
mentioned  In  Articles  1  and  2  of  this  Pro- 
tocol shall  be  completed  within  sixty  days 
of  the  signing  of  the  Agreement  at  a  rate  no 
slower  than  the  rate  of  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  of  United  States  forces  and 
those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  men- 
tioned In  Article  5  of  the  Agreement. 

(b)  Persons  who  are  seriously  HI,  wounded 
or  maimed,  old  persons  and  women  shall  be 
returned  first.  The  remainder  shall  be  re- 
turned either  by  returning  all  from  one  de- 
tention place  after  another  or  in  order  of 
their  dates  of  capture,  beginning  with  those 
who  have  been  held  the  longest. 

Article  5 
The  return  and  reception  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  Articles  1  and  2  of  this  Pro- 
tocol shall  be  carried  out  at  places  conven- 
ient to  the  concerned  parties.  Places  of  re- 
turn shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Four-Party 
Joint  Military  Commission.  The  parties  shall 
ensure  the  safety  of  personnel  engaged  In 
the  return  and  reception  of  those  persons. 

Article  6 
Each  party  shall  return  all  captured  per- 
sons mentioned  In  Articles  1  and  2  of  this 
Protocol  without  delay  and  shall  facilitate 
their  return  and  reception.  The  detaining 
parties  shall  not  deny  or  delay  their  return 
for  any  reason.  Including  the  fact  that  cap- 
tured persons  may.  on  any  grounds,  have 
been  prosecuted  or  sentenced. 

THE    RETtJRN    OF    CAPTURED    AND    DETAINED    VIET- 
NAMESE   CIVILIAN    PERSONNEL 

Article  7 

(a)  The  question  of  the  return  of  Viet- 
namese civilian  personnel  captured  and  de- 
tained in  South  Vietnam  will  be  resolved  by 
the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  Article  21(b)  of 
the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
in  Vietnam  of  July  20.  1954,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"The  term  'civilian  Internees'  Is  understood 
to  mean  all  persons  who,  having  In  any  way 
contributed  to  the  political  and  armed  strug- 
gle between  the  two  parties,  have  been  ar- 
rested for  that  reason  and  have  been  kept  In 
detention  by  either  party  during  the  period 
of  hostilities." 

(b)  The  two  South  Vietnamese  parties 
will  do  so  In  a  spirit  of  national  reconcilia- 
tion and  concord  with  a  view  to  end  hatred 
and  enmity  In  order  to  ease  suffering  and  to 
reunite  families.  The  two  South  Vietnamese 
parties  will  do  their  utmost  to  resolve  this 
question  within  ninety  days  after  the  cease- 
fire comes  Into  effect. 

(c)  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  cease- 
fire comes  Into  effect,  the  two  South  Viet- 
namese parties  shall  exchange  lists  of  the 
Vietnamese  civilian  personnel  captured  and 
detained  by  each  party  and  lists  of  the  places 
at  which  they  are  held. 

TREATMENT    OF    CAPTURED    PERSONS    DURING 
DETENTION 

Article  8 

(a)  All  captured  military  personnel  of  the 
parties  and  captured  foreign  civilians  of  the 
parties  shall  be  treated  humanely  at  all 
times,  and  In  accordance  with  International 
practice. 

They  shall  be  protected  against  all  violence 
to  life  and  person.  In  particular  against  mur- 
der In  any  form,  mutilation,  torture  and  cruel 
treatment,  and  outrages  upon  personal 
dignity.  These  persons  shall  not  be  forced  to 


Join  the  armed  forces  of  the  detaining  party. 

They  shall  be  given  adequate  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  and  the  medical  attention  re- 
quired for  their  state  of  health.  They  shall 
be  allowed  to  exchange  poet  cards  and  letters 
with  their  families  and  receive  parcels. 

(b)  All  Vietnamese  civilian  {lersonnel 
captured  and  detained  In  South  Vietnam 
shall  be  treated  humanely  at  all  times,  and 
In    accordance    with    International    practice. 

They  shall  be  protected  against  all  violence 
to  life  and  person,  In  particular  against  mtir- 
der  In  any  form,  mutilation,  torture  and 
cruel  treatment,  and  outrages  against  per- 
sonal dignity.  The  detaining  parties  shall  not 
deny  or  delay  their  return  for  any  reason,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  captured  persons  may, 
on  any  grounds,  have  been  prosecuted  or 
sentenced.  These  persons  shall  not  be  forced 
to  Join  the  armed  forces  of  the  detaining 
party. 

They  shall  be  given  adequate  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  and  the  medical  attention  re- 
quired for  their  state  of  health.  They  shall 
be  allowed  to  exchange  post  cards  and  letters 
with  their  families  and  receive  parcels. 
Article  9 

(a)  To  contribute  to  improving  the  living 
conditions  of  the  captured  military  person- 
nel of  the  parties  and  foreign  civilians  of 
the  parties,  the  parties  shall,  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  cease-fire  comes  into  effect, 
agree  upon  the  designation  of  two  or  more 
national  Red  Cross  societies  to  visit  all 
places  where  captured  military  personnel 
and  foreign  civilians  are  held. 

(b)  To  contribute  to  improving  the  living 
conditions  of  the  captured  and  detained 
Vietnamese  civilian  personnel,  the  two  South 
Vietnamese  parties  shall,  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  cease-fire  comes  Into  effect,  agree 
upon  the  designation  of  two  or  more  national 
Red  Cross  societies  to  visit  all  places  where 
the  captured  and  detained  Vietnamese 
civilian  personnel  are  held. 

WITH    REGARD    TO    DEAD    AND     MISSING    PERSONS 

Article  10 

(a)  The  Four-Party  Joint  MUitary  Com- 
mission shall  ensure  Joint  action  by  the  par- 
ties In  implementing  Article  8(b)  of  the 
Agreement.  When  the  Pour-Party  Joint  Mili- 
tary Commission  has  ended  its  activities,  a 
Four-Party  Joint  MUitary  team  shall  be 
maintained  to  carry  on  this  task. 

(b)  With  regard  to  Vietnamese  civilian 
personnel  dead  or  missing  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  shall 
help  each  other  to  obtain  Information 
about  missing  persons,  determine  the 
location  and  take  care  of  the  graves  of 
the  dead.  In  a  spirit  of  national  recon- 
ciliation and  concord.  In  keeping  with  the 
people's  aspirations. 

OTHER   PROVISIONS 

Article  11 

(a)  The  Four-Party  and  Two-Party  Joint 
Military  Commissions  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  Immediately  the  mo- 
dalities of  Implementing  the  provisions  of 
this  Protocol  consistent  with  their  respective 
responsibilities  under  Articles  16(a)  and  17 
(a)  of  the  Agreement.  In  case  the  Joint  Mili- 
tary Commissions,  when  carrying  cut  their 
tasks,  cannot  reach  agreement  on  a  matter 
pertaining  to  the  return  of  captured  person- 
nel they  shall  refer  to  the  International  Com- 
mission for  its  assistance. 

(b)  The  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Com- 
mission shall  form,  in  addition  to  the  teams 
established  by  the  Protocol  concerning  the 
cease-fire  In  South  Vietnam  and  the  Joint 
Military  Commissions,  a  subcommlssion  on 
captured  persons  and,  as  required,  joint  mili- 
tary teams  on  captured  persons  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  its  tasks. 

(c)  From  the  time  the  cease-flre  comes 
Into  force  to  the  time  when  the  Two-Party 
Joint   Military  Commission   becomes  opera- 
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tional,  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties' 
delegations  to  the  Pour-Party  Joint  Military 
Commission  shall  form  a  provisional  sub- 
commission  and  provisional  Joint  military 
teams  to  carry  out  its  tasks  concerning  cap- 
tured and  detained  Vietnamese  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

(d)  The  Pour-Party  Joint  Military  Com- 
mission shall  send  Joint  military  teams  to  ob- 
serve the  return  of  the  persons  mentioned  in 
Articles  1  and  2  of  this  Protocol  at  each  place 
m  Vietnam  where  such  persons  are  being  re- 
turned, and  at  the  last  detention  places  from 
which  these  persons  will  be  taken  to  the 
places  of  return.  The  Two-Party  Joint  Mili- 
tary Commission  shall  send  Joint  military 
teams  to  observe  the  return  of  Vietnamese 
civilian  personnel  captured  and  detained  at 
each  place  In  South  Vietnam  where  such  per- 
sons are  being  returned,  and  at  the  last  de- 
tention places  from  which  these  persons  will 
be  taken  to  the  places  of  return. 
Article  12 

In  implementation  of  Articles  18(b)  and 
18(c)  of  the  Agreement,  the  International 
Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision 
shall  have  the  responsibility  to  control  and 
supervise  the  observance  of  Articles  1  through 
7  of  this  Protocol  through  observation  of 
the  return  of  captured  military  personnel, 
foreign  civilians  and  captured  and  detained 
Vietnamese  civilian  personnel  at  each  place 
In  Vietnam  where  these  persons  are  being 
returned,  and  at  the  last  detention  places 
from  which  these  persons  will  be  taken  to 
the  places  of  return,  the  examination  of 
lists,  and  the  Investigation  of  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  Ar- 
ticles. 

Article  13 

Within  five  days  after  signature  of  this 
Protocol,  each  party  shall  publish  the  text  of 
the  Protocol  and  communicate  it  to  all  the 
captured  f>ersons  covered  by  the  Protocol 
and  being  detained  by  that  party. 
Article  14 
This  Protocol  shall  come  into  force  upon 
signature  by  plenipotentiary  representatives 
of  all  the  parties  participating  In  the  Paris 
Conference  on  Vietnam.  It  shall  be  strictly 
Implemented  by  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Done  In  Paris  this  twenty-seventh  day  of 
January,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Seventy-Three,  In  Vietnamese  and  English. 
The  Vietnamese  and  English  texts  are  official 
and  equally  authentic. 

[Separate  Numbered  Page] 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Wn-LiAM  P.  Rogers, 

Secretary  of  State. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam: 

Tran  Van  Lam, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

[Separate  Numbered  Page) 
For    the    Government    of    the    Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam: 

Nguyen  Duy  Trinh. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
For  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam: 
Nguyen  Thi  Binh, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Protocol  to  the  Agreement  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam 
Concerning  ihe  Return  of  Captuked 
Military  Personnel  and  Foreign  Civil- 
ians AND  Captured  and  Detained  Viet- 
namese Civilian  Personnel 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 

The  Government  of  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam, 


In  Implementation  of  Article  8  of  the 
Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restor- 
ing Peace  In  Vietnam  signed  on  this  date 
providing  for  the  return  of  captured  mili- 
tary personnel  and  foreign  civilians,  and 
captured  and  detained  Vietnamese  civilian 
personnel. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 
[Text  of  Protocol  Articles  1-13  same  as 
above ) 

ARTICLE  14 

The  Protocol  to  the  Paris  Agreement  on 
Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in 
Vietnam  concerning  the  Return  of  Captured 
Military  Personnel  and  Foreign  Civilians 
and  Captured  and  Detained  Vietnamese  Civ- 
ilian Personnel  shall  enter  Into  force  upon 
signature  of  this  document  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Government  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  upon  sig- 
nature of  a  document  In  the  same  terms  by 
the  Secretarv'  of  State  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Government  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Provision- 
al Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Vietnam.  The  Protocol  shall  be 
strictly  Implemented  by  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Done  in  Paris  this  twenty-seventh  day  of 
January,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Seventy-Three.  In  Vietnamese  and  English. 
The  Vietnamese  and  English  texts  are  offi- 
cial and  equally  authentic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

William  P.  Rogers, 

Secretary  of  State. 

For  the  Qovernxnent  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam: 

Nguyen  Duy  Trinh, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helbjs)  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas. 

The  agreement  which  was  signed  in 
Paris  on  January  27,  1973,  provides  in 
ailicle  8  that — 

(b)  The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to 
get  information  about  those  military  per- 
sonnel and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties 
missing  In  action,  to  determine  the  location 
and  take  care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  exhumation  and  repatria- 
tion of  the  remains,  and  to  take  any  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  required  to  get 
information  about  those  still  considered 
missing  In  action. 

In  addition,  the  protocol  to  the  agree- 
ment "Concerning  the  Return  of  Cap- 
tured Military  Personnel  and  Foreign 
Civilians  and  Captured  and  E>etained 
Vietnamese  Civilian  Personnel"  states  in 
article  10,  "With  Regard  to  Dead  and 
Missing  Persons,"  that — 

(a)  The  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Com- 
mission shall  ensure  Joint  action  by  the  par- 
ties In  implementing  Article  8(b)  of  the 
Agreement.  When  the  Four-Party  Joint  Mili- 
tary Commission  has  ended  Its  activities,  a 
Four-Party  Joint  Milltairy  team  shall  be 
maintained  to  carry  on  this  task. 

Furthermore,  according  to  article  17 
of  the  agreement,  disagreements  will  be 
referred  to  the  International  Commis- 
sion on  Control  and  Supervision. 

Mr.  President,  so  far,  these  provisions 
have  been  substantively  inoperative.  The 


Four-Party  Joint  Militarj-  Commission 
has  met  for  its  allotted  60  days,  and  has 
left  Vietnam.  The  Four-Party  Joint  Mil- 
itary Team  remains.  Two  visits  have  been 
made  to  Hanoi  under  very  strictly  su- 
pervised circumstances.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  the  meetings  of  the  parties  have 
been  perfunctory.  We  are  still  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  permission  to  visit  crash 
sites,  and  ix)ssible  graveyards.  They  have 
not  budged  1  inch  to  help  us  substan- 
tively to  identfy  the  missing  in  action. 

On  January  27,  we  had  1,929  military 
personnel  officially  listed  as  missing  in 
action.  As  of  May  26,  the  number  is  1,284 
throughout  Southeast  Asia.  This  decrease 
has  not  come  about  because  of  any  help 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists: 
it  is  because  some  of  the  MIA's  have  been 
identified  as  returning  prisoners  of  war. 
Yet  we  still  have  the  right  under  the 
agreement,  to  remove  the  remains  of 
those  identified,  but  we  have  not  been 
granted  that  permission. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Joint  Casualty 
Resolution  Center  has  been  established 
at  Nakhon  Phanom.  Thailand,  and  is 
assigned  the  mission  of  resolving  the 
status  of  U.S.  missing  personnel.  They 
are  ready  to  locate  crash  sites  or  grave 
sites.  Their  teams  are  ready.  Their  iden- 
tification laboratory  is  ready.  All  they 
are  waiting  for  is  permission  to  go  out 
into  the  jungles  and  into  the  local  in- 
habited areas  to  make  searches  and  ask 
questions  of  the  local  inhabitants.  Yet 
the  permission  to  do  so  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  The  Four-Party  Military 
Team  does  nothing  but  talk.  Why  do  not 
the  Communists  give  us  the  permission 
they  agreed  to  give  us? 

A  further  complication  is  that  a  goodly 
number  of  these  MIA's  may  be  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  with  at  least  300  in  Laos 
alone.  The  Khmer  Rouge  and  the  Lao- 
tian Communists  are  not  parties  to  the 
Paris  agreement.  They  are,  however, 
strongly  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  that 
area.  The  only  way  that  we  can  ever  ex- 
pect the  Cambodian  and  Laotian  Com- 
munists to  give  the  requisite  permission 
to  visit  possible  sites  in  those  areas  is  to 
continue  our  military  operations  in  those 
areas.  We  must  not  forget  that  it  was 
the  decisive  actions  of  our  President  that 
brought  the  North  Vietnamese  to  enter 
serious  negotiations  and  forced  them  to 
agreement.  Similar  military  activity  is 
the  only  thing  which  will  force  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  adhere  to  these  agree- 
ments to  withdraw  from  Cambodia  and 
force  the  native  Communists  to  allow  us 
to  find  our  MIA's,  dead  or  alive. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  the  only  way 
to  get  a  satisfactorj'  accounting  of  our 
MIA's  is  to  allow  the  President  the  dis- 
cretion to  continue  air  support  as  neces- 
sary, but  to  continue  under  the  condi- 
tions which  are  specifically  stated  in  our 
proposed  amendment. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  and 
emphasize,  that  this  amendment  con- 
tains a  requirement  that  the  President 
report  to  Congress. 

It  is  apparent  from  yesterday's  vote 
that  there  is  .sentiment  in  this  body  to 
cut  off  immediately  appropriations  for 
military  action  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  I 
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disagree  with  this  sentiment.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  realize  the  Importance  of 
our  receiving  a  full  accounting  of  the 
MIA"s.  The  amendment  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Dole)  and  I  are  offering  today  seeks  a 
reasonable  compromise  among  reason- 
able men.  It  would  simply  withhold  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  imtil  such 
time  as  we  received  a  satisfactory  ac- 
counting of  our  MIA's.  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  in  this  body  would  want  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  prolonging  such  an  ac- 
counting of  our  MIA's. 

Under  the  Paris  agreement,  the  four 
parties  are  supposed  to  cooperate  in  such 
an  accounting.  The  Communists  have 
not  cooperated.  At  the  very  least,  the 
Communists  are  supposed  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  arrive  at  an  accounting.  They  have 
not  given  us  the  simple  permission  to 
make  our  own  searches.  Yet  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  are  poised  to  begin 
such  searches,  there  are  some  who  would 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  and  re- 
move from  him  the  only  sanctions  we 
have  to  force  Hanoi  to  comply  with  the 
agreement  in  respect  to  accounting  for 
MIA's.  If  there  are  those  who  favor  the 
Eagleton  amendment,  let  them  at  least 
consider  whether  its  effect  should  be  de- 
layed until  there  is  a  demonstration  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Communists 
that  they  are  willing  to  live  up  to  article 
8  of  the  agreement  which  they  signed. 

Surely  we  owe  this  to  the  wives  and 
families  and  other  loved  ones  of  the 
American  men  who  went  out  there  to  do 
their  duty  for  our  country — men  who  are 
now  missing,  men  whose  wives  and  fam- 
ilies still  live  in  the  agony  of 
uncertainty. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  not  a  Senator  In  this  body  who  does 
not  want  the  North  Vietnamese  to  pro- 
vide a  full  accounting  of  our  missing  in 
action  as  is  required  by  the  Paris  agree- 
ment. Many  would  support  diplomatic  or 
economic  sanctions  against  North  Viet- 
nam, to  force  that  nation  to  uphold  its 
obligations  under  the  agreement. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  before  us 
today.  The  Issue  is  whether  the  combat 
activities  being  conducted  in  Cambodia 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
legal  or  wise. 

As  Secretary  Richardson  has  said,  a 
vote  to  defeat  section  305  would  be  a 
vote  to  acquiesce  In  the  air  operation. 
But  we  are  now  confronted  with  an 
amendment  which.  If  adopted  and  passed 
into  law  along  with  section  305  would 
constitute  the  legal  authorization  of 
Congress  to  continue  the  bombing  imtll 
the  President  decides  it  should  stop.  This 
amendment  is  dynamite  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  knows 
it. 

My  amendment  deals  only  with  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  nations  whose  govern- 
ments have  no  obligations  under  the 
Paris  agreement.  North  Vietnam  is 
obliged  to  carry  out  that  agreement,  but 
to  link  the  failure  of  that  country  to 
abide   by   the  provisions   of   the  Paris 


agreement  to  a  decision  to  go  to  war  in 
a  nation  only  incidentally  affected  by 
that  agreement  would  be  sheer  non- 
sense. Yet,  that  is  what  the  Dole  amend- 
ment is  asking  us  to  do — to  give  our  legal 
sanction  to  the  Cambodian  war. 

The  tactic  Is  clear,  of  course — obscure 
the  central  issue  with  a  totally  unrelated 
matter — a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
Members  of  this  body.  But  we  have  come 
too  far  to  be  hoodwinked  into  authorizing 
a  new  war  in  Indochina  through  the  back 
door.  This  sunendment  would  not  only 
undercut  section  305,  It  would,  in  eflfect, 
transform  it  into  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  before  we  take 
the  drastic  step  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  asking  us  to  take,  to  look  at 
the  effort  that  has  been  undertaken  to 
date  in  pursuit  of  a  full  accounting  of 
our  MIA"s. 

Before  the  dissolution  of  the  Four- 
Party  Joint  Military  Commission  on 
May  28,  a  Four-Party  Joint  Team  was 
established  as  an  ongoing  adjunct  of 
the  original  Four  Power  Commission. 
This  te£im  meets  regularly  in  Saigon 
and  is  specifically  designated  to  carry 
out  the  portions  of  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment on  missing  in  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  continuing  meet- 
ings between  the  Four-Party  Team,  two 
recent  visits  took  place  to  North  Viet- 
nam for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and 
recovering  missing  in  action.  On  May  11, 
the  team  was  taken  by  the  North  Vlet- 
nEunese  to  an  empty  cemetery  where, 
according  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  12 
Americans  had  been  buried.  One  week 
later,  on  May  18,  the  team  was  taken  to 
a  gravesite  outside  of  Hanoi  where  they 
inspected  23  gravesites  and  verified  that 
each  contained  the  remains  of  Ameri- 
cans previously  listed  as  MIA's. 

The  Pour -Party  Team  continues  to 
meet  in  Saigon  2  or  3  times  a  week  and 
are  now  discussing  methods  to  repatri- 
ate the  remains  of  the  American  dead. 
In  addition,  the  team  is  discussing  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  an  inspection 
schedule  whereby  the  team  could  travel 
to  known  or  suspected  crash  sites  in 
North  Vietnam. 

According  to  investigators  from  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  military 
personnel  assigned  to  oiu*  Joint  Casualty 
Resolution  Center  in  Thailand  have 
advised  that  they  have  no  complaints  of 
noncooperation  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  They  Indicated  that  the 
procedure  may  be  going  along  slower 
than  we  would  like;  however,  there  is  no 
indication  that  our  Government  Is 
prepared  to  protest  the  current  level  of 
activity. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  asked  to 
do  by  the  Dole  amendment,  before  we 
have  even  filed  a  formal  protest  with  the 
ICCS,  before  we  even  communicate  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  with  respect  to  the 
recovery  of  the  MIA's,  is  to  declare  war 
in  a  third  nation — Cambodia. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  testimony 
that  is  going  to  be  delivered  this  after- 
noon by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Sieverts,  special 
assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  for  Prisoners  of  War  and  Men 
Missing  in  Action.  This  testimony  will  be 
delivered — perhaps  it  is  being  delivered 
now— before    a    subcommittee    of    the 


House  Committee  on  Foreign  A£fairs. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Sieverts  says  about  the 
cooperation  we  are  receiving  with  respect 
to  the  MIA's.  I  read  from  page  12: 

We  are  In  direct  contact  with  officials  of 
the  communist  side.  In  Saigon,  we  are  pro- 
ceeding through  the  Pour-Party  Joint  Mili- 
tary Team,  established  under  the  Vlet-Nam 
Agreement.  The  Team  has  already  made  two 
trips  to  North  Vlet-Nam  to  visit  cemeteries 
where  Americans  who  died  in  captivity  are 
burled.  Communist  officials  have  also 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  additional 
graves  of  Americans  who  died  In  aircraft 
crashes  or  of  other  causes.  Our  aim  Is  to  ar- 
range the  early  repatriation  of  the  remains 
of  as  many  of  these  persons  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  ma^le  clear  our 
urgent  Interest  In  receiving  Information  on 
the  missing.  Complete  lists  of  our  missing 
personnel  have  been  provided  to  the  Four- 
Party  Team  for  this  purpose. 

In  Laos,  U.S.  officials  have  been  in  direct 
contact  with  representatives  of  the  Lao 
Patriotic  Front  (the  Pathet  Lao)  to  press  for 
additional  Information  on  Americans  missing 
or  captured  in  Laos.  We  have  told  the  com- 
munist side  of  our  concern  at  the  small  num- 
ber of  Americans  listed  as  captured  In  Laos. 
In  view  of  past  hints  that  a  larger  number 
were  held  by  Pathet  Lao  forces,  and  In  view 
of  evidence  that  at  least  two  others  had  been 
captured  In  Laos.  The  communist  side  has 
repeatedly  told  us  and  has  recently  stated 
publicly  that  there  are  no  more  Americans 
captured  or  held  In  Laos.  They  have  also  said 
that  further  accounting  for  the  missing  must 
await  the  formation  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, as  specified  In  the  February  21  Laos 
cease-fire  agreement.  Our  efforts  to  convince 
the  communist  side  to  proceed  with  this  ac- 
counting without  waiting  for  a  new  govern- 
ment to  be  formed  have  thus  far  been  In 
vain. 

*  •  •  •  • 

We  are  carrying  out  our  own  efforts  to 
search  for  information  on  our  missing  and 
dead.  Specific  responsibility  for  this  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Joint  Casualty  Resolu- 
tion Center  ( JCRC) ,  located  In  ThaUand  near 
the  Laos  and  Viet-Nam  borders.  The  JCRC  Is 
manned  by  American  military  personnel  and 
functions  with  the  close  assistance  of  our 
embassies  and  consulates  In  the  area.  We 
have  told  the  communist  side  about  the 
JCRC,  making  clear  its  peaceful,  open,  and 
humanitarian  purpose.  The  JCRC  already  has 
carried  out  a  number  of  searches,  so  far  In 
South  Vlet-Nam.  We  plan  to  work  tn  har- 
mony with  local  people  wherever  Americans 
may  be  missing  or  dead,  and  we  hope  to  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  communist  authori- 
ties. Our  aim  Is  to  find  the  fullest  possible 
Information  on  each  missing  man.  We  rec- 
ognize this  Is  an  enormous  undertaking,  and 
that  we  cannot  succeed  In  every  case,  or  even 
In  a  majority  of  cases.  But  we  intend  to  try. 

There  are  no  more  tragic  victims  of 
war  than  the  families  of  MIA's.  These 
families  are  destined  to  continue  their 
life  never  fully  knowing  whether  their 
loved  one  may  still  be  alive  in  some  far- 
off  comer  of  the  world.  The  Indochina 
war  Is  not  much  different  than  other 
wars  we  have  fought  in  that  regard — 
the  tragedy  and  the  sorrow  is  the  same. 
In  World  War  n  the  United  States  had 
a  total  of  35,368  missing  personnel: 
29,151  are  now  considered  dead  and 
1,754  are  still  carried  in  missing  status. 
In  the  Korean  war  5.178  Americans 
were  either  missing  or  captured.  A  larger 
percentage  of  that  number  were  re- 
turned by  the  enemy  where  they  had 
been  held  as  POW's.  But  stUl  over  1.000 
are  listed  as  missing  in  action. 
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So  the  unfortunate  tragedy  of  the  MIA 
is  not  imique  to  our  most  recent  war  ex- 
perience. In  every  case,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment puts  forth  a  maximum  effort 
to  obtain  a  full  accounting  of  its  missing 
in  action.  But  I  submit  that  never  in  our 
history  have  we  made  the  mistake  of  en- 
tering another  war  before  we  have  ex- 
hausted all  diplomatic  efforts  to  obtain 
that  full  accounting. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  letters 
from  the  families  of  our  missing  in  ac- 
tion. It  is  difiBcult  to  give  these  people 
even  a  little  hope.  Dr.  Kissinger  and  the 
Defense  Department  have  expressed 
strong  doubts  that  any  are  still  alive. 

I  read  again  from  the  testimony  Mr. 
Sieverts  is  submitting  this  afternoon: 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  Is  no  Indica- 
tion from  these  debrleflngs  of  POW's  that  any 
American  f>ersonnel  continue  to  be  held  In 
Indochina.  All  American  prisoners  known 
to  any  of  our  returned  POW's  have  either 
been  released  or  been  listed  by  the  com- 
munist authorities  as  having  died  in  cap- 
tivity. Returnees  with  whom  I  have  talked. 
Including  those  who  appeared  before  this 
Subcommittee  May  23,  are  clear  In  their 
belief  that  no  U.S.  prisoners  continue  to  be 
held. 

It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  the  Defense 
Department  carried  no  MIA  in  Cam- 
bodia prior  to  the  January  27  cease-fire 
agreement.  Since  that  agreement,  how- 
ever, two  Americans  have  been  lost  in 
bombing  operation^  and  are  now  listed 
as  missing  in  action.  Yet,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  wants  this  body  to  give  legal 
sanction  to  the  combat  activity  which  is 
adding  Americans  to  the  list  of  MIA's. 

No  one  can  return  life  to  those  who 
are  dead,  but  what  we  can  do  here  today, 
in  our  own  way,  is  see  to  it  that  no  more 
die  and  that  there  are  no  more  missing 
in  action.  It  is  because  we  should  now  be 
well  aware  of  the  pain  suffered  by  the 
families  of  MIA's  that  we  must  reject 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

BOMBDlfi    OF    CAMBODIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  Senators  swlvocatlng  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  United  States  bombing 
of  Cambodia  have  made  a  series  of  mis- 
statements of  fact  in  support  of  their 
position. 

I  feel  confident,  of  course,  that  none 
of  those  involved  have  made  these  mis- 
taken statements  deliberately.  Indeed, 
they  appear  to  have  been  based  on  simi- 
lar misstatements  persistently  made  by 
executive  branch  officials  in  recent 
months. 

Fortunately,  in  this  instance  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  have  to  rely  solely  on  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  executive  branch 
In  considering  the  Cambodian  question. 
Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  U.S.  Security  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which  sub- 
committee I  have  the  honor  to  chair, 
spent  the  month  of  April  in  Indochina 
and  have  brought  back  a  rep>ort  which, 
after  review  by  the  executive  branch, 


has  been  made  available  to  the  Senate 
and  the  public,  and  which  contradicts 
the  basic  premises  of  the  administra- 
tion's argimient  in  support  of  the  Cam- 
bodian bombing. 

I  wish  briefly  to  note  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal errors  made  by  the  administration 
and  its  supporters  in  this  debate. 
It  has  been  claimed,  for  instance,  that : 
We  are  bombing  North  Vietnamese  troops. 

The  fact  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
oiu-  bombing  is  directed  not  at  the  North 
Vietnamese,  but  at  the  troops  of  the 
Cambodian  faction  opposing  Lon  Nol. 
In  briefings  at  the  Pentagon,  at  U.S.  7th 
Air  Force  Headquarters  in  Thailand  and 
at  the  American  Embassy  in  Phnom 
Penh,  our  staff  was  told  that  the  heavy 
preponderance  of  forces  opposing  the 
Lon  Nol  forces  are  Cambodian  Insur- 
gents. 
It  has  also  been  claimed  that — 
The  North  Vietnamese  are  currently  main- 
taining some  40,000  troops  In  Cambodia.  Of 
this  total,  some  30,000  are  support  troops, 
at  leaist  3.500  are  targeted  against  the  Cam- 
bodian government  forces,  and  some  30  mili- 
tary advisors  per  battalion  are  helping  the 
Cambodian  Insurgent  forces. 

As  is  evident  even  from  the  quote 
itself,  it  is  deceptive  to  speak  of  "40,000 
North  Vietnamese  troops  in  Cambodia" 
when  only  a  small  percentage  of  these 
troops  are  targeted  against  the  forces  of 
the  Phnom  Penh  regime.  Furthermore, 
the  number  of  North  Vietnamese  en- 
gaged against  Lon  Nol's  forces,  accord- 
ing to  figures  given  the  subcommittee 
staff  as  an  agreed  U.S.  intelligence  com- 
mimity  estimate  in  early  April,  was  not 
"at  least  3.500"  but  probably  "about  2,000 
or  at  most  3,000."  Moreover,  the  sub- 
committee staff  was  told  that  at  most 
there  were  three  or  four  advisers  at- 
tached to  some — but  not  all — insurgent 
battalions.  Cambodian  insurgent  ralliers 
with  whom  our  staff  was  asked  to  meet 
by  the  Cambodian  Government  said 
there  were  no  North  Vietnamese  at- 
tached to  their  former  battalions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  misrepre- 
sentations is  that  which  Involves  the 
alleged  North  Vietnamese  violation  of 
the  Vietnamese  cease-flre  agreement  as 
regards  Cambodia.  The  Administration's 
supporters  have  said,  for  example — 

U.S.  air  operations  were  a  precise  response 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  violation  of  Article 
20  (of  the  Vietnam  ceasefire  agreement). 

The  fact  is  that  there  has  been  no 
North  Vietnamese  violation  of  article  20. 
According  to  the  State  Department,  the 
terms  of  article  20  are  not  yet  operative 
and  do  not  require  withdrawal  until  or 
unless  there  is  a  cease-fire  agreement  in 
Cambodia.  Secretary  Rogers  himself  re- 
cently acknowledged  in  a  hearing  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  not  in  viola- 
tion of  article  20. 

Another  erroneous  assertion  Is  that 
which  states  that — 

When  the  (Vietnam)  cease-flre  was  signed, 
the  Cambodian  Qovernment  declared  a 
cease-flre. 

In  fact,  following  the  Vietnam  cease- 
fire, Lon  Nol  announced  that  his  troops 
would  suspend  offensive  operations  so 
that  the  North  Vietnameee  could  with- 


draw and  Lon  Nol  warned  that  if  they 
did  not  withdraw,  his  troops  would  take 
action  against  them.  This  was  not  a 
cease-flre  offer;  it  was  an  ultimatum. 
Furthermore,  Lon  Nol's  troops  did  not 
all  suspend  operations  whereas  for  sev- 
eral days  most  of  the  Cambodian  in- 
surgents apparently  did. 

It  has  also  been  said  that — 

(U.S.)  air  strikes  are  meticulously  tar- 
geted and  controlled  to  avoid  civilian  casual- 
ties. 

Our  Air  Force,  while  it  imdoubtedly 
does  its  best  to  avoid  civilian  casualties, 
is  unable  to  do  so  because  our  author- 
ities do  not  have  available  to  them  the 
type  of  detailed  information  required  to 
avoid  civilian  casualties  and  because  the 
airplanes  being  used  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  employed  make  it  im- 
possible to  avoid  civilian  casualties. 

Furthermore,  our  staff  has  reported 
that  the  procedural  safeguards  employed 
in  Cambodia  are  nowhere  near  as  tight 
as  those  previously  used  in  Laos  where 
thousands  of  civilian  casualties  resulted 
from  our  devastation  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars.  In  fact,  local  Cambodian  command- 
ers are  reported  to  call  for  air  strikes 
without  regard  to  possible  civilian  pres- 
ence and  an  assistant  air  attache  in  the 
American  Embassy,  far  from  the  scene 
of  the  fighting,  authorizes  strikes  on  be- 
half of  our  Ambassador. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  facts  that 
these  men  went  out  and  obtained  shortly 
before  this  debate  started.  There  are 
many  other  misstatements  of  fact  which 
I  could  cite  that  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  in  an  effort  to  justify  this  incredible 
bombing.  But  those  which  I  have  noted 
should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that  once 
again  the  American  people  have  been 
given  a  distorted  view  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. What  these  mistatements  amount 
to  Is  an  erroneous  picture  of  who  we  are 
fighting,  where  we  are  bombing,  and  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  basis  for  our 
bombing. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  legal  ra- 
tionale for  the  President's  authority  to 
continue  the  bombing  as  presented  by 
the  executive  branch  Is  equally  invalid. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  9  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  use 
this  time  to  make  as  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  delivered  today  by  Dr. 
Roger  E.  Shields.  Assistant  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense — Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs — before  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Development,  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  comment  with 
reference  to  the  paragraph  on  page  8 
where  Dr.  Shields  speaks  of  the  efforts  to 
verify  the  status  of  our  MIA's  and  dis- 
cusses those  responsible  for  the  verifica- 
tions. He  states: 

On  two  occasions,  May  11  and  18.  the  team, 
along  with  representatlvea  of  the  Joint 
casualty  resolution  center.  Journeyed  to 
North  Vietnam  where  burial  sites,  allegedly 
of  American  servicemen,  were  seen.  Iden- 
tification and  recovery  of  remains  were  not 
undertaken  on   these   occasions   because  of 
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lack    of    permission    from    the   North    Viet- 
namese. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  statement  made  by  Dr.  Roger  E. 
Shields,  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 

Statement  or  Dr.  Roger  E.  Shields 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee: 
It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  represent  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  here  today.  I  particu- 
larly welcome  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
you  because,  unlike  the  last  time  we  met, 
part  of  a  great  effort  in  behalf  of  our  miss- 
ing and  captured  men  and  their  families  has 
reached  a  heartwarming  and  satisfying  con- 
clusion. I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  re- 
turn from  captivity  of  566  American  mili- 
tary personnel  and  25  U.S.  civilians.  Nine 
foreign  nationals  were  also  released.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  In  the  record  at  this  point  a 
statistical  summary  of  these  591  returned 
Americans. 

As  you  know,  these  Americans  were  taken 
prisoner  while  serving  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Their  period  of  captivity  ranged  from  only 
a  few  months  to  as  long  as  ten  years.  During 
this  time  they  faced  deprivations  and  made 
sacrifices  that  very  few  men  ever  encounter. 
Here  at  home  the  families  of  our  missing 
and  captured  endured  years  of  frustration 
waiting  for  some  word  about  the  condition 
or  status  of  their  men.  These  families  were 
Joined  by  countless  Americans  and  virtually 
every  government  agency  In  a  great  national 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  full  and  accurate  ac- 
counting of  all  the  men,  and  better  treat- 
ment and  the  ultimate  release  of  those  held 
captive.  As  I  have  Indicated,  only  part  of 
our  work  is  finished.  About  1300  men  still  re- 
main unaccounted  for  and  their  famUies 
continue  the  seemingly  endless  vigil  In  their 
behalf.  I  will  discuss  our  current  efforts  to 
resolve  the  perplexing  issue  of  those  who  did 
not  return  In  Just  a  moment. 

During  the  months  and  years  preceding 
the  long  awaited  return  of  our  men,  a  major 
part  of  our  work  Involved  detailed  planning 
for  their  repatriation.  Presentations  before 
this  and  other  committees  usually  centered 
around  the  anticipated  problems  of  recep- 
tion, processing,  rehabilitation,  and  readjust-. 
ment  of  the  returned  prisoners  of  war.  Much 
of  this  planning  was  done  In  the  face  of 
great  uncertainty.  For  example,  we  did  not 
know  how  many  men  would  be  released,  what 
condition  they  would  be  in.  or  even  where 
they  would  be  returned  to  us.  These  uncer- 
tainties necessitated  planning  for  a  wide 
range  of  possibilities  with  contingency  plana 
ready  at  our  military  hospitals  In  Europe 
as  well  as  In  the  Pacific  Theater.  I  can  say 
with  considerable  satisfaction  that  our 
homecoming  plans  were  well-founded.  Prom 
the  moment  the  first  116  men  were  released 
in  North  Vietnam  on  February  12,  1973,  until 
the  last  one  was  released  by  the  PRG  In 
South  Vietnam  on  April  1.  1973,  the  return 
of  our  men  was  handled  with  efficiency, 
thoroughness,  and  sensitivity.  The  initial 
reception,  aeromedlcal  evacuation,  enroute 
medical  treatment,  and  the  ultimate  family 
reunions  and  processing  In  the  United  States 
are  a  tribute  to  the  outstanding  cooperation 
and  mutual  support  demonstrated  by  the 
four  military  services.  We  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  received  unparalleled  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  from  agencies  In  both 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments;  espe- 
cially from  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  our 
President. 

Our  returned  men  have  now  completed  the 
homecoming  processing  events.  Most  of  them 
are  on  convalescent  leave  and  are  busy  get- 


ting acquainted  with  their  families  and  their 
country  once  again.  Many  have  already  re- 
ceived future  assignments  and  are  preparing 
to  resume  active  military  careers.  Some  are 
undergoing  scheduled  treatment  to  correct 
physical  deficiencies  noted  during  the  de- 
tailed medical  evaluation  received  overseas 
and  here  at  home.  All  of  the  men  have  been 
brought  up  to  date  in  personnel  and  finan- 
cial matters  and  have  been  debriefed  on  their 
experiences  in  captivity.  The  31  mUltary 
Installations  that  accomplished  the  process- 
ing In  the  U.S.  remain  as  headquarters  for 
the  men  while  they  are  free  oa  convalescent 
leave  and  until  they  actively  resume  military 
or  civilian  professions.  All  agencies  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  stand  ready  to  help 
the  men  and  their  families  during  this  tran- 
sition period. 

In  the  future,  we  are  prepared  to  provide 
whatever  assistance  Is  required  for  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  Implemented  a  pro- 
gram through  which  returned  men  who  leave 
the  military  prior  to  obtaining  retirement 
eligibility  will,  along  with  their  famUies,  be 
authorized  to  obtain  health  care  in  any  mili- 
tary medical  facility  for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  separation.  Near  the  end  of 
the  five  year  period,  each  situation  will  be 
reevaluated.  This  program  will  help  guar- 
antee that  each  returned  prisoner  of  war  wUl 
receive  immediate  and  long-term  medical 
attention  from  military  medical  specialists 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Southeast  Asia 
captivity  environment,  and  who  have  access 
to  complete  records  and  documentation  In 
the  military  medical  archives.  For  those 
who  elect  to  leave  the  military,  we  are  also 
prepared  to  provide  a  full  range  of  Job  coun- 
seling and  assistance  in  cooperation  with 
private  Industry.  For  those  who  remain  on 
active  duty,  the  Services  have  developed  spe- 
cial retraining  and  familiarization  programs. 
One  program,  for  e.xample.  Involves  two 
weeks  of  academic  updating  on  military, 
national,  and  international  matters. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  home- 
coming must  be  given  to  the  men  them- 
selves and  to  their  families.  They  handled  the 
repatriation  events  and  the  reunion  with 
families  and  countrymen  with  great  dignity 
and  patriotism.  They  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  this  country.  Based  on  the  accounts 
of  their  captivity  experiences.  I  would  say 
that  their  ability  to  endure  so  long  under 
such  harsh  conditions  can  be  largely  attrib- 
uted to  their  courage  and  determination 
and  to  their  faith  In   God  and  country. 

While  we  are  grateful  for  the  return  of 
these  men,  our  Joy  and  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment are  tempered  by  the  fact  that  others, 
listed  by  our  government  as  missing  and  cap- 
tured, did  not  return.  A  full  accounting  for 
these  men  Is  not  yet  available  to  us.  Some 
fear  that  in  the  wake  of  homecoming,  we  will 
forget  those  who  are  un.\cccunted  for  and 
ignore  the  plight  of  their  families.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  this  will  not  happen.  The 
Department  of  Defense  wUl  contlniie  to  seek 
the  fullest  possible  accounting  for  these  men 
and  to  provide  their  families  with  every 
possible  assistance  Just  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  In  addition,  we  will  seek  to  recover  the 
remains  of  the  missing  who  have  died  and 
those  who  are  already  listed  as  killed  In 
action  but  whose  remains  have  not  been  re- 
covered. 

Before  discussing  the  preparations  that  we 
have  made  and  the  actions  we  are  now  tak- 
ing to  achieve  our  objectives.  I  would  like 
to  olace  the  problem  in  persT>ective  by  In- 
serting In  the  Record  a  statistical  break- 
down of  some  1300  men  who  remain  un- 
accounted for  In  Southeast  .Asia.  In  addition 
to  this  number,  there  are  about  1100  others 
who  have  been  declared  dead  by  the  Services 
but  whose  remains  have  not  been  recovered. 

As  the  members  of  the  committee  know, 
every  possible  avenue  was  explored  prior  to 


the  release  of  our  men  to  gain  accurate 
Information  about  those  listed  as  missing 
or  captured.  Even  while  we  planned  our  re- 
patriation activities,  we  simultaneously  pre- 
pared for  the  time  when  direct  action  to  ac- 
count for  our  missing  would  be  possible 
through  negotiation  or  systematic  search.  To 
date,  extensive  data  has  been  gathered  and 
stored  In  automated  data  handling  systems 
for  ease  In  correlation  and  analysis.  This 
data  Includes  extensive  descriptive  Informa- 
tion on  the  Individuals  concerned,  such  as 
carefully  plotted  locations  where  they  were 
last  seen,  and  eyewitness  accounts  from  our 
own  forces  as  well  as  all  accessible  Indigen- 
ous residents  who  were  known  to  possess  in- 
formation about  our  prisoners  or  missing. 
One  computerized  program  that  is  partic- 
ularly unique  contains  Information  taken 
from  medical  records  concerning  all  Individ- 
ual physical  characteristics  which  would, 
with  the  aid  of  advanced  technology,  help 
facilitate  the  prompt  and  accurate  Identifica- 
tion of  any  remains  that  are  recovered. 

In  order  to  update  members  of  Congress  on 
efforts  being  made  to  resolve  the  serious 
problem  of  accounting  for  the  missing,  the 
Department  of  Defense  submitted  a  paper  to 
them  on  February  2,  1973.  Before  proceed- 
ing further,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  this  paper  and  its  memorandum  of 
transmittal. 

There  are  now  two  primary  agencies  upon 
which  we  are  relying  heavily  to  help  resolve 
the  status  of  our  missing:  The  Four-Party 
Joint  Military  Team  (FPJMT)  and  the  Joint 
Casualty  Resolution  Center  (JCRC).  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreements  signed  in 
Paris,  the  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Team 
was  established  after  termination  of  the 
Four-Party  Joint  Military  Commission  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  the 
recovery  of  remains  and  exchanging  Informa- 
tion to  help  clarify  the  status  of  the  miss- 
ing. The  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center 
was  activated  in  January  of  this  year  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  February,  with  approval 
of  the  Royal  Thai  Government,  the  Joint 
Nakhon  Phanom  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base 
In  northeastern  Thailand.  Within  the  limits 
Imposed  upon  it,  the  Joint  Casualty  Reso- 
lution Center  supervises  and  conducts  search 
operations  designed  to  resolve  the  fate  of 
the  missing  and  recover  remains  wherever 
possible.  The  entire  operation  Is  peaceful, 
open,  and  humanitarian  In  nature.  In  Its 
current  location,  the  Joint  Casualty  Reso- 
lution Center  Is  centrally  located  with  re- 
gard to  all  the  areas  In  which  American  per- 
sonnel were  lost. 

The  mission  of  our  delegation  to  the  Pour- 
Party  Joint  Military  Team  has  three  primary 
aspects:  (1)  To  obtain  inTormatlon  from  the 
other  side  about  U.S.  mUltary  and  civilian 
persons  who  are  missing  In  action;  (2)  to  ob- 
tain information  about  the  location  of  the 
graves  of  those  persons  who  died  In  cap- 
tivity or  were  killed  In  action;  and  (3)  to 
negotiate  entry  rights  for  U.S.  search  and 
Inspection  operations  into  areas  where  there 
are  believed  to  be  unrecovered  remains  or 
where  those  still  unaccounted  for  were  last 
believed  to  be  located. 

The  chief  of  our  delegation,  an  Army  colo- 
nel. Is  responsible  through  the  defense  at- 
tache office  in  Saigon  and  the  U.S.  support 
activity  group  In  Thailand  to  the  U.S.  com- 
mander In  chief.  Pacific.  Admiral  Noel  Oay- 
ler.  Our  delegation  Is  also  responsive  to  the 
policy  guidance  and  Instructions  of  the  am- 
bassador In  Saigon.  Since  the  first  meetUig 
of  the  team  on  April  4.  over  twenty  se3sio:is 
have  been  held.  On  two  occasions.  May  11 
and  18,  the  team,  along  with  representatives 
of  the  Joint  casualty  resolution  center.  Jour- 
neyed to  North  Vietnam  where  burial  sites, 
allegedly  of  American  servicemen,  were  seen. 
Identification  and  recovery  of  remains  were 
not  undertaken  on  these  occasions  because 
of  lack  of  permission  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese. We  are  currently  trying  to  arrange 
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for  the  exhumation  and  repatriation  of  theee 
remains  and  of  any  other  American  dead 
known  to  the  other  side. 

Another  Issue  that  is  of  major  concern  to 
us  is  the  acquisition  of  entry  rights  for  our 
search  teams  to  areas  throughout  Southeast 
Asia  where  our  men  are  missing.  The  success 
of  the  Joint  casualty  resolution  center's 
mission  depends  heavily  on  the  opsratlng 
authorities  and  the  cooperation  of  the  coun- 
tries Involved.  We  believe  that  our  search 
teams  should  be  given  access  to  all  locations 
where  our  men  are  believed  to  be  missing. 
This  Is  especially  true  for  Laos  where  only 
nine  Americans  were  listed  for  repatriation 
while  over  300  of  our  men  stui  remain  un- 
accounted for.  Our  teams  possess  the  great 
expertise  required  for  this  complex  and  dan- 
gerous mission,  as  well  as  the  motivation  to 
do  a  complete  and  thorough  Job.  Neverthe- 
less, we  Invite  and  welcome  host  country 
participation  In  the  activities  of  our  field 
teams.  Indeed,  we  feel  that  host  country  par- 
ticipation is  essential  to  the  safety  of  our 
own  teams  and  to  the  success  of  the  mission. 
To  give  you  a  better  Idea  of  the  task  fac- 
ing the  Joint  casualty  resolution  center  and 
our  negotiators,  let  me  turn  back  to  some 
statistics  that  I  mentioned  eej-Uer.  As  you 
recall,  I  said  that  there  are  some  1,300  who 
are  unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
some  1,100  others  who  have  been  declared 
officially  dead  by  the  services  but  whose  re- 
mains have  not  been  recovered.  More  than 
1,900  of  the  composite  2,400  In  these  two 
categories  are  the  result  of  air  crashes.  There 
are  more  than  1,000  such  crash  sites  Involv- 
ing over  60  different  types  and  models  of  air- 
craft. The  number  varies  from  nearly  400  in 
North  Vietnam  to  less  than  20  in  Cambodia. 
These  crash  sites  are  scattered  throughout 
the  rugged  terrain  In  Southeast  Asia — on 
mountains  and  in  dense  uninhabited  Jungles. 
Approximately  150  of  the  crashes  were  at 
sea.  Some  90  percent  of  the  sites  are  in  mili- 
tarily contested  areas  or  In  areas  controlled 
by  the  other  side. 

So  far,  some  five  crash  sites  In  non -con- 
tested areas  of  South  Vietnam  have  been  in- 
spected. The  inspection  of  these  sites  has  al- 
lowed refinement  of  procedures  and  tech- 
niques In  preparation  for  the  more  complex 
and  hazardous  operations  to  come.  Pieces  of 
aircraft  wreckage  and  other  materials  have 
been  located  and  are  being  analyzed  for  Iden- 
tification purposes.  On  one  of  the  first  search 
operations,  a  South  Vietnamese  soldier  was 
killed  by  an  unexploded  booby  trap  while 
participating  with  an  advance  element  that 
had  been  sent  to  clear  the  area  for  the  main 
search  party.  This  Is  a  clear  Indication  that 
the  overall  effort  will  be  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  For  the  record.  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  fact  sheet  on  the  Joint  casualty 
resoluclon  center  that  explains  in  greater 
detail  the  unit's  organizational  structure  and 
methods  of  operation. 

I  would  like  to  address  now  the  question 
of  the  degree  of  success  that  we  might  ulti- 
mately achieve  and  how  long  this  might  take. 
Prior  to  the  repatriation  of  our  prisoners 
there  were  high  expectations  that  large  num- 
bers of  missing  In  action  cases  could  be  re- 
solved from  debriefing  of  the  returned  men. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  debrlefings  have  been  performed  In  a  pro- 
fessional manner  with  sensitivity,  and  the 
data  carefully  analyzed  and  stored  for  fu- 
ture reference.  Nevertheless,  It  appears  that 
less  than  100  status  changes  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  this  Information.  We  are 
hopeful  that  a  significant  number  of  addi- 
tional status  changes  will  result  from  nego- 
tiated arrangements  for  the  exchange  of  In- 
formation and  the  return  of  remains  from 
locations  throughout  Indochina.  How  quickly 
we  will  achlve  results  from  these  efforts  1 
cannot  say.  The  four-party  Joint  military 
team  has  made  some  progress  In  this  area, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  our  patience  and  per- 
sistence win  be  rewarded  by  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 


Even  after  all  information  has  been  ex- 
changed and  all  known  remains  exhumed 
and  repatriated,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
cases  which  yet  remain  to  be  resolved.  Take 
as  an  example  the  case  of  a  missing  aircraft 
which  crashed  In  the  sea  or  uninhabited 
Jungle.  It  Is  likely  neither  side  In  the  recent 
conflict  would  know  the  whereabouts  of  the 
wreckage  or  the  fate  of  the  crew.  In  other 
cases,  even  though  the  locations  were  once 
known.  It  is  possible  that  both  wreckage  and 
grave  sites  may  have  succumbed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  the  havoc  of  war.  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  tasks  of  deter- 
mining how  some  of  our  missing  died  and 
the  recovery  of  remains  could  be  prolonged 
if  not  impossible. 

As  for  those  who  are  thought  to  have  been 
captured  alive  but  who  have  not  been  re- 
turned, let  me  say  that  this  Is  perhaps  the 
most  agonizing  and  irustratlng  issue  of  all. 
These  are  the  cases  of  men  who  were  seen 
on  the  ground  or  whose  pictures  were  re- 
leased subsequent  to  capture  but  who.  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  not  returned 
and  for  whom  the  other  side  has  yet  to  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  explanation.  We  do  not 
consider  the  lists  received  so  far  to  be  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  accounting  for  our  men. 
We  do  have,  though,  an  agreement  which 
provides  for  all  actions  necessary  to  account 
as  completely  as  possible  for  all  who  have  not 
returned  or  are  otherwise  unaccounted  for. 
We  believe  that  implementation  of  this 
agreement  will  provide  the  speediest  and 
most  satisfactory  answers  to  our  questions. 

In  Btimmary,  we  are  working  now  to  final- 
ize arrangements  which  will  provide  for  the 
speedy  return  of  remains  of  our  known  dead 
from  locations  throughout  Southeast  Asia, 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  clarifying  Infor- 
mation on  any  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  task  of  Inspecting  crash  sites  or  loca- 
tions where  the  missing  were  last  seen  and 
of  finding,  exhuming,  and  identifying  re- 
mains may  be  difficult  and  prolonged,  at  least 
over  several  years,  especially  If  operating  lim- 
itations remain  an  obstacle.  Some  crash  sites 
and  graves  may  never  be  found. 

As  for  status  changes,  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  they  are  not  unalterably  tied  to 
the  Inspection  of  combat  sites  or  to  the  re- 
covery or  remains.  We  have  made  changes  In 
status  from  missing  in  action  or  prisoner 
of  war  to  kUled  In  action  throughout  the 
recent  confilct.  Since  March,  the  services 
have  made  about  80  more  status  changes  to 
killed  In  action,  and  we  can  expect  that  more 
will  be  made  on  a  continuing  basis  in  the 
future. 

The  recording  and  changing  of  status  of 
the  missing  are  governed  by  sections  551-558, 
title  37,  United  States  Code.  Under  public 
law.  the  service  secretaries  are  given  respon- 
sibility for  status  changes.  To  assist  him, 
each  secretary  calls  upon  professionals  with- 
in his  organization  who  conduct  an  exhaus- 
tive study,  based  on  all  available  Informa- 
tion of  each  individual  case.  Their  task  Is  a 
painful  one  requiring  countless  hours  of 
deliberation  and  calling  ultimately  for  dif- 
ficult decisions.  The  subject  of  status  de- 
terminations Is  not  a  new  one  for  the  serv- 
ices. Those  involved  in  this  often  unhappy 
part  of  the  prisoner  of  war/mlsslng  in  action 
Issue  are  experienced  and  skilled  and  expert 
in  upholding  the  public  law  and  at  the  same 
time  protecting,  to  the  best  of  their  abllltv, 
the  ultimate  Interests  of  the  missing  men 
and  their  families. 

In  making  status  determinations,  two  pos- 
sibilities exist  besides  the  option  of  retain- 
ing the  Individual  In  a  missing  status.  In 
those  cases  where  Information  Is  received 
which  conclusively  establishes  that  the 
member  Is  dead,  then  a  report  of  death  will 
be  issued.  A  finding  of  death,  commonly 
known  as  a  "presumptive  finding"  Is  made 
when  circumstances  are  such  that  the  miss- 
ing individual  cannot  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  living.  An  Individual  who  was 


lost  over  water  and  who  was  not  among  those 
released  or  acknowledged  by  the  other  side 
in  any  way  Is  a  good  exan:^>le  of  a  potential 
"presumptive  finding. " 

The  problems  surrounding  the  question  of 
those  not  yet  accounted  for  are  difficult  In 
every  respect.  We- are  prepared  to  do  the  Job 
through  the  machinery  that  we  now  have  In 
motion,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  issue 
will  not  be  resolved  quickly  or  easily.  I  want 
to  assure  you  again  that  we  will  uphold  our 
responsibilities  and  our  obligations  In  this 
matter.  We  will  provide  the  families  of  our 
missing  men  every  possible  assistance.  And 
for  those  who  must  iajce  a  final  negative  de- 
termination, we  are  prepared  to  offer  com- 
plete counseling  and  guidance  to  help  ease 
the  resulting  burdens,  as  well  as  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, may  I  again  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  your  kind 
invitation  to  appear  here  today  and  for  your 
steadfast  work  in  behalf  of  our  men  and  their 
families.  The  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
current  status  of  our  returned  men  and  the 
Issue  of  our  missing  is  truly  welcomed. 

REPORTED  FOR  RELEASE  AND  RETURNED  TO  U.S.  CONTROL— 
FEB.  12.  -APR.  1.  1973 


Country 


Civil- 
USA      USN        USAF       USMC       ian     Total 


North 

0 

135 

312 

9 

I 

457 

Vietnam. 

South 

77 

1 

6 

17 

?I 

177 

Vietnam. 

Laos 

0 

1 

6 

0 

? 

!) 

China 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

'3 

Total 

77 

138 

325 

26 

25 

'591 

'  Detainees  in  PRC  who  were  released  during  the  referenced 
time  period  and  processed  through  the  homecoming  system. 
'Total  does  not  include  third  country  nationals. 


RELEASE  INCREMENTS  AND  DATES 


Place 


Date— 
1973    Military     Civilian 


North  Vietnam  (DRV)  Feb.  12 

South  Vietnam  (PRG)      do 

hforth  Vietnam  (DRV) Feb.  18 

North  Vietnam  (DRV) Mar.    4 

North  Vietnam  (PRG) Mar.    5 

China  (PRO- Mar.  12 

North  Vietnam  (DRV) Mar.  14 

China  (PRC) Mar.  15 

North  Vietnam  (PRG) Mar.  16 

North  Vietnam  (PRG).... Mar.  27 

North  Vietnam  (Pathet  Lao) Mar.  28 

North  Vietnam  (DRV) do    .. 

North  Vietnam  (DRV) Mar.  29 

South  Vietnam  (PRG) Apr.     1 

Total 566 


116 

0 

19 

8 

20 

n 

106 

0 

27 

3 

0 

1 

107 

1 

2 

0 

27 

5 

27 

5 

7 

2 

40 

fl 

67 

0 

1 

0 

25 


PERSONNEL  UNACCOUNTED  FOR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
(AS  OF  MAY  26, 1973) 


Country 


Army     Navy       USMC       USAF      Total 


North  Vietnam'.. 
South  Vietnam '.. 
Laos 

3 

329 

16 

133 

5 

13 

25 
70 
14 

322 

89 

265 

483 
493 
308 

ToUl 

348 

151 

109 

676 

1.284 

>  Includes  five  missing  as  a  result  of  twoaircraft  losses  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hainan  Island  while  in  transit  to  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 

'  Includes  20  missing  in  Cambodia  as  a  result  of  U.S.  air 
losses  and  operations  in  enemy  sanctuary  area  along  SVN /Cam- 
bodian border. 


Office     of     the     SEcasTABY     or 
Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  2, 1973. 

Memorandttm  fob  Senators  and  Members  or 
the  House  of  Rz3>RESENTATrvES 

I  have  prepared  the  attached  information 
to  Insure  that  you  are  Informed  concerning 
the  very  important  and  serious  problem  of 
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accounting    for    our    servicemen    who    are 
missing  In  action  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  want  to  assure  you  personally  that  we  In 
the  Departemnt  of  Defense  will  meticulously 
explore  all  avenues  and  exhaust  all  clues  In 
our  quest  to  account  for  each  Individual  lost 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Also,  I  want  to  reaffirm 
that  we  consider  each  of  our  missing  equally 
as  Important  as  our  prisoners  who  are  re- 
turning. 

Your  interest  and  support  In  our  endeavor 
Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  E.  Shields, 
Assistant  for  PW/MIA  Matters. 

omce     of     the     8ecbet.^bt     of 
Defense, 
Washington,  D.C..  February  2, 1973. 
AccotmriNO  FOR  Miutart  Pessonnxi.  Who 
Are  Listed  as  Missing  in  Action 
The   pixrpose   of  this   memorandimi   Is   to 
provide   a  description   of   the   efforts   being 
made  to  acquire  as  full  an  accounting  of  our 
missing  in  action  personnel  as  possible. 

The  United  States  Oovemment  wUI  make 
every  possible  effort  to  acquire  an  account- 
ing for  our  servicemen  missing  In  action  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  this  regard,  the  Agreement  which  was 
signed  In  Paris  on  January  27,  1973,  provides 
in  Articles  that: 

".  .  .  (b)  The  parties  shall  help  each  other 
to  get  information  about  those  military  per- 
sonnel and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties 
missing  in  action,  to  determme  the  loca- 
tion and  taXe  care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  exhumation  and  re- 
patriation of  the  remains,  and  to  take  any 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  required  to 
get  information  about  those  stUl  considered 
missing  In  action." 

In  addition,  the  Protocol  to  the  Agreement 
"Concerning  the  Return  of  Captured  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Foreign  Civilians  and 
Captxired  and  Detained  Vietnamese  Civilian 
Personnel"  states  In  Article  10,  "With  Re- 
gard to  Dead  and  Missing  Persons"  that : 

"(a)  The  Four-Party  Joint  Military  Com- 
mission shall  ensure  Joint  action  by  the  par- 
ties In  Implementing  Article  8(b)  of  the 
Agreement.  When  the  Four-Party  Joint  Mili- 
tary Commission  has  ended  Its  activities,  a 
Pour-Party  Joint  Military  team  shall  be 
maintained  to  carry  on  this  task."  Disagree- 
ments will  be  referred  to  the  International 
Commission  on  Control  and  Supervision 
(Article  17  of  the  Agreement) . 

It  Is  reemphasized  that  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment will  do  everything  In  Its  power  to  in- 
sure that  all  parties  adhere  to  the  true  sense 
of  the  Agreement.  To  this  end.  Major  Oeneral 
Gilbert  H.  Woodward.  United  States  Army, 
has  been  appointed  as  the  United  States 
Representative  on  the  Four-Party  Military 
Commission  which  will  have  representation 
from  the  United  States.  South  Vietnam. 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong.  General 
Woodward  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
negotiations  of  this  t>-pe  as  the  Senior  Mem- 
ber United  Nations  Command.  Military 
Armistice  Commission.  United  Nations  Com- 
mand United  States  Forces  Korea  during  the 
period  leading  up  to  and  at  the  time  of  the 
USS  PUEBLO  crewmembers'  release.  The  task 
of  the  Pour-Party  Military  Commission  will 
be  to  Implement  appropriate  provisions  of 
the  Agreement,  Including  Article  8  quoted 
above.  As  the  U.S.  Representative.  General 
Woodward  is  responsible  for  obtaining  from 
other  members  of  the  Commission  all  MIA 
information  held  by  them,  and  will  coordi- 
nate with  them  the  Investigations  by  U.S. 
teams  of  Incidents  surrounding  the  loss  of 
each  of  our  MIA  personnel. 

The  United  States  Joint  Casualty  Resolu- 
tion Center  (JCRC)  has  been  established 
at  Nakhon  Phanom  (NKP).  Thailand  and  la 
assigned  the  mission  of  resolving  the  status 
of  XJ3.  missing  personnel.  Personnel  from 
the  JCRC  will  locate  and  investigate  crash 
sites   or   grave   sites   throughout    Southeast 


Asia  as  arranged  through  the  Pour-Party 
Joint  Military  Commission.  The  organization 
of  the  JCRC  will  provide  the  expertise  for 
these  Investigations,  utilizing  air  search  and 
ground  search  teams  and  a  central  Identifica- 
tion laboratory  with  a  pool  of  specialists  to 
Inspect  located  crash  and  grave  sites  and 
recover  remains. 

It  is  expected  that  endeavors  In  remote 
areas  will  normally  Include  air  and  ground 
searches  for  crash  sites.  U.S.-led  teams  In 
conjunction  with  an  air  search  will  thor- 
oughly Investigate  assigned  areas  of  opera- 
tion for  suspected  crash  and  grave  sites.  If 
a  crash  or  grave  site  Is  located,  personnel 
from  the  Central  Identification  Laboratory 
(graves  registration  specialists)  and  crash 
site  Investigators  will  be  utilized  for  a  de- 
tailed on-scene  Investigation. 

In  the  more  inhabited  areas,  personal  con- 
tact with  the  local  people  following  extensive 
information  programs  and  coordination  wUl 
be  a  primary  technique.  Grave  registration 
specialists  with  Interpreters,  exploiting  In- 
formation gained  from  all  sources  and  with 
authority  to  grant  suitable  rewards  lor 
useful  information  will  conduct  the  major 
efforts  In  those  areas  where  the  location  of 
crash  or  grave  sites  is  more  likely  to  be  known 
and  reasonably  accessible. 

Certain  areas  require  that  highly  qualified 
U.S.  personnel  lead  the  ground  searches  be- 
cause many  are  In  highly  remote  areas  or  In 
the  vicinity  of  roads  or  trails  which  are 
heavily  booby  trapped  and  endangered  by 
unexploded  ordnance.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
recovery  detachment  teams  will  Include  in- 
digenous personnel  recruited,  trained,  and 
utilized  in  each  country  of  Interest  with  the 
cooperation   of  the  host   goveriunent. 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
strive  to  accomplish  this  massive  task  of 
accoimtlng  for  the  missing  military  jjer- 
sonnel  in  the  shortest  pxosslble  time.  It  must 
be  realized  that  It  will  not  be  done  quickly 
or  easily.  For  example.  In  the  case  of  a  missing 
aircraft  which  crashed  In  the  sea  or  unin- 
habited Jungle.  It  Is  likely  neither  side  in  the 
recent  conflict  would  know  the  whereabouts 
of  the  crash . 

The  Secretary  of  Etefense  and  all  Defense 
Department  personnel  realize  and  accept  the 
obligation  to  do  their  best  In  performing  this 
Important  task.  This  we  owe  to  the  families 
of  the  missing  In  action  personnel.  We  In- 
tend to  fulfill  that  obligation. 

Pact  Sheet:   UNrrED  States  Joint  Casualty 
RESOLtmoN  Center 

The  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center 
(JCRC),  commanded  by  Army  Brigadier 
Oeneral  Robert  Kingston.  Is  a  Joint  task 
force  established  by  and  under  the  command 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific.  The  unit 
Is  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Com- 
mander. United  States  Stipport  Activities 
Group  (USSAO) .  The  Joint  Casualty  Resolu- 
tion Center  operates  under  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  approved  mission  and  Joint  t&ble  of  dis- 
tribution. 

The  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Center  Is  an 
outgrowth  of  United  States  Oovemment  ef- 
forts to  Identify,  document,  and  maintain 
records  of  known  and  suspected  missing  In 
action  and  prisoners  of  war.  These  records 
were  Initially  maintained  by  the  Joint  Per- 
sonnel Recovery  Center  (JPRC),  Saigon  be- 
ginning In  1966.  When  the  JCRC  was  estab- 
lished in  Saigon  on  23  January  1973,  the  rec- 
ords of  the  JCRC  were  turned  over  to  the 
new  organization. 

The  mission  of  the  JCRC  Is  to  assist  in  re- 
solving the  status  of  those  U.S.  personnel 
missing  in  action  (MIA)  and  those  personnel 
declared  dead  whose  bodies  were  not  recov- 
ered (BNR),  through  the  provision  of  Infor- 
mation/coordination and/or  conduct  of  op- 
erations to  locate  and  Investigate  crash  and 
grave  sites  and  recover  and  Identify  remains 
throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

In  planning  for  our  field  operations,  we 
use  the  following  assumptions: 

a.   All   parties  concerned  will   meet  their 


obligations  with  respect  to  MlA's  and  dead 
assumed  under  the  Vietnam  and  Lao  agree- 
ments and  will  mutually  assist  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  such  cases. 

b.  Conditions  for  coordination  with  per- 
sonnel In  countries  concerned  will  be  pro- 
vided m  accordance  with  terms  of  the  cease- 
fire agreements. 

c.  Coordination  of  In-country  activities  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia  will  be  accomplished 
through  CINCPAC  senior  mUltary  represent- 
atives or  designated  American  Embassy  of- 
ficers. 

d.  Coordination  of  In-oountry  activities 
within  North  and  South  Vietnam  will  be  ac- 
complished through  negotiations  within  the 
Four-Party  Joint  Military  Team. 

e.  Access  to  all  pertinent  areas  of  South- 
east Asia  win  be  sought  to  allow  JCRC  teams 
to  conduct  casualty  resolution  operations. 

In  Saigon,  an  officer  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  the  Defense  Attache,  American  Embassy 
has  been  designated  to  act  as  a  channel  for 
direct  communications  between  JCRC  Head- 
quarters and  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
PPJMT, 

The  JCRC  is  organized  under  a  dual 
deputy  system:  The  Deputy  Commander  for 
Staff  Operations  Is  responsible  for  the  staff 
planning  and  coordination;  the  Deputy 
Commander  for  the  Field  Operations  super- 
vises the  field  units. 

Organizationally,  the  JCRC  staff  accom- 
plishes the  normal  staff  functions.  Addi- 
tional comments  need  to  be  made  on  three 
of  the  staff  elements. 

The  Public  Affairs  Officer  on  the  staff  pro- 
vides all  available  Information  on  JCRC 
activities  to  the  MACTHAI  PAO  in  Bangkok. 
A  JCRC  officer  Is  assigned  to  that  office, 
where  he  serves  as  a  casualty  resolution 
point  of  contact  and  Is  In  constant  contact 
with  the  JCRC  on  all  casualty  resolution 
matters. 

The  Casualty  Data  Division  assembles,  cor- 
relates, and  analyzes  Information  on  person- 
nel who  are  missing  In  the  vicinity  of  crash 
and  burial  sites.  The  function  of  this  divi- 
sion Includes  data  analysis,  automated  data 
processing,  photo  Interpretation  of  aerial 
photos  of  crash  sites,  crash/grave  site  Identi- 
fication of  areas  In  which  JCRC  teams  will 
operate,  and  the  maintaining  of  casualty 
records  or  dossiers  on  those  personnel  who 
have  been  In  a  missing  In  action  status  at 
one  time  or  another  during  the  conflict. 

The  Operations  Division  directs  activities 
In  the  areas  of  operations,  plans  and  com- 
munications. It  also  has  a  Public  Communi- 
cations Branch  which  provides  staff  assist- 
ance In  the  development  of  public  informa- 
tion programs  In  an  effort  to  obtain  addi- 
tional Information  concerning  crash  and 
burial  sites. 

The  major  subordinate  elements  Involved 
In  field  operations  are  two  control  teams,  one 
oriented  toward  operations  In  Vietnam  and 
one  toward  Laos  and  Cambodia.  These  con- 
trol teams  provide  command  and  control  of 
casualty  resolution  field  teams,  each  com- 
prised of  five  men,  and  will  have  operational 
command  of  all  special  augmentation  per- 
sonnel needed  to  accomplish  the  mission. 
Each  control  team  has  the  capability  of 
launching,  supporting,  and  extracting  the 
field  teams  and  provides  for  requisite  air, 
communications,  and  logistics  support. 

The  field  teams  which  will  search  for  crash 
or  grave  sites  consist  of  an  officer,  a  radio 
operator,  a  medic,  an  interviewer,  and  a  gen- 
eral duty  assistant  to  the  officer  In  charge, 
who  are  all  Special  Forces  Troops 

Special  Forces  personnel  will  be  used  be- 
cause they  are  trained  to  operate  harmoni- 
ously with  Indigenous  peoples,  are  familiar 
with  Jungle  terrain  and  survival  techniques, 
and  are  available  for  this  humanitarian  ef- 
fort with  minimum  additional  training.  The 
field  teams  will  be  augmented,  as  required, 
by  Air  Force  air  crash  investigators,  ordnance 
demolition  technicians  provided  to  disarm 
unexpended  ordnance  and  booby  traps  near 
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crash  sites,  and  by  Indigenous  personnel  who 
will  assist  In  the  search  and  on-site  opera- 
tions. The  JCRC  has  11  organic  field  teams, 
with  an  augmentation  capability  of  10  more 
teams  from  the  Ist  Special  Forces  Group  on 
Okinawa  and  16  teams  from  VS.  Special 
Forces  assets  In  Thailand. 

The  Central  Identification  Laboratory, 
Thailand  (CIL),  located  at  Samae  Ban,  be- 
tween U-tapao  and  Sattablp  In  Southeastern 
Thailand,  about  80  miles  from  Bangkok,  is 
under  the  operational  command  of  the  Joint 
Casualty  Resolution  Center.  The  CIL  is  orga- 
nized Into  an  identification  laboratory  and 
eight  five-man  recovery  teams  which  will 
accompany  the  casualty  resolution  field 
teams. 

The  field  teams  will  be  deployed  In  various 
ways.  They  can  be  utilized  as  separate  entitles 
in  the  search  operatlot^  for  selected  loca- 
tions, or  they  can  be  deployed  in  a  cluster 
arrangement.  This  concept  visualizes  a  num- 
ber of  concurrent  and  consecutive  crash/ 
grave  site  operations  located  In  one  general 
area.  This  area  would  be  In  the  vicinity  of  a 
forward  operating  base  which  ideally  would 
be  adjacent  to  an  alr'strlp  that  could  accom- 
modate arrival,  resupply,  and  departure  air- 
craft. The  cluster  concept  provides  a  single 
area  to  concentrate  on,  allows  for  maximum 
advantage  to  be  taken  of  predicted  climatic 
and  weather  cycles,  maximizes  the  use  of 
helicopters  by  short  but  frequent  missions  to 
support  several  teams  in  one  area,  enhances 
the  command,  control,  and  communications 
support  of  a  number  of  field  teams  from  the 
central  operating  base,  facilitates  logistics 
and  reduces  the  insertion  problem  of  the 
special  augmentation  personnel  (Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal  [EOD],  crash  investiga- 
tors, documentary  photographers,  and  CIL 
recovery  teams). 

A  review  of  the  steps  that  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  recovery  process  follows.  First, 
the  Casualty  Resolution  Staff  develops  se- 
lected areas  for  search  and  investigation 
based  on  known  crash  and  grave  sites.  The 
detailed  planning  and  coordination  effort 
using  all  available  Information  culminates 
m  an  aerial  search  of  the  area.  If  authorized. 
This  combined  research  will  be  followed  by 
Insertion  of  the  forward  operating  base  and 
later  the  field  teams  and  special  augmenta- 
tion personnel.  A  detailed  search  and  Inspec- 
tion will  follow.  The  results  of  these  mis- 
sions will  be  carefully  documented.  Upon 
completion  of  the  search  and  Investigation 
process,  the  teams  and  forward  operating 
base  will  be  extracted.  Remains  that  have 
been  located  will  be  flown  to  the  CIL  for 
identification. 

After  analysis  and  recording  has  been 
completed,  a  detailed  report  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  services  to  assist  In  final  determination 
on  status  of  the  personnel.  Identified  re- 
mains will  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
for  burial  as  desired  by  next  of  kin. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
carry  out  the  agreement  signed  on  Jan- 
uary 27  with  respect  to  the  MIA's,  even 
though  they  are  not  carrying  out  the 
agreement  with  reference  to  military 
operations  in  Cambodia. 

But  I  would  suggest,  as  I  said  before, 
that  I  am  not  attempting  to  restrict,  in 
effect,  the  Eagleton  amendment  in  re- 
gard to  strictly  military  considerations. 
The  amendment  offered  by  me  and  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  states: 

"Provided,  however.  That  these  restric- 
tions shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect  if  the 
President  finds  and  forthwith  so  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  is  not  making  an  accounting,  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  of  all  missing  In  action 
personnel  of  the  United  States  In  Southeast 
Asia,  or  Is  otherwise  not  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  article  8  of  the  agreement 
signed   In  Paris  on  January  27,   1973,  and 


article  10  of  the  protocol  to  the  agreement 
'Concerning  the  Rettirn  of  Captured  Military 
Personnel  and  Foreign  Civilians  and  Cap- 
tured and  Detained  Vietnamese  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel'." 

That  is  all  we  suggest  by  this  amend- 
ment. That  is  all  we  suggested,  I  might 
add,  in  the  past  2,  3,  or  4  years,  with 
reference  to  POW's.  We  hsid  ai}OUt  the 
same  arguments  for  and  the  same  argu- 
ments against.  No  one  questions  the  mo- 
tives or  patriotism  of  those  who  had  a 
different  view,  but  I  stand  here  as  one 
who  has  worked  with  families  of  MIA's 
and  POW's.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

Yes,  we  can  say  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  going  to  permit  us  to  do  this  and 
that,  but  what  assurance  do  we  have? 
What  are  the  diplomatic  sanctions  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  we  would  impose? 

I  do  not  want  the  bombing  of  Cam- 
bodia to  continue,  either,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  take  away  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  whether  it  is  the 
present  President  or  some  other  Presi- 
dent—that leverage  if  the  North  Viet- 
namese turn  their  backs  and  say,  "There 
will  be  no  further  investigation  with 
reference  to  MIA's." 

Having  talked  with  some  of  the  wives 
and  some  of  the  fajnilies  of  MIA's  since 
January  27th  of  this  year,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  people,  those  directly  involved,  want 
to  know  the  status  of  their  sons  or  hus- 
bands. Are  they  dead  or  alive? 

There  was  once  a  great  hope  that  once 
the  POW's  came  back  and  were  de- 
briefed, the  status  of  many  MIA's  could 
be  determined  or  changed,  but,  as  I 
understand  it,  only  100  changes  were 
made  from  "missing  In  action"  to  "killed 
in  action." 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  owe  the 
families  of  these  Americans — of  course 
they  are  not  many;  there  are  only  1.300 — 
a  quick  accounting  and  a  quick  verifica- 
tion, so  their  status  will  be  known. 

I  really  cannot  see  that  it  does  any 
great  damage  to  the  so-called  Eagleton 
amendment  to  provide  the  President  this 
leverage.  First,  the  President  must  make 
a  finding.  Then  he  must  make  a  report. 
And  then,  and  only  then,  could  he  avoid 
the  restrictions  of  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment. 

The  POW's  are  home  now,  and  the 
POW's,  as  I  said,  have  been  welcomed, 
and  we  all  rejoice  in  their  homecoming. 
We  all  are  concerned  about  those  who 
were  killed  in  Southeast  Asia,  those  who 
remain,  and  those  who  are  hospitalized. 
And,  yes.  we  are  concerned  about  the 
MIA's,  who  have  no  voice  at  all,  unless 
It  comes  from  the  Congress. 

I  am  under  no  illusion.  I  do  not  expect 
this  amendment  to  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment to  prevail.  But  I  would  hope  those 
who  read  the  Record  and  those  who  sit 
down  next  year  or  20  years  from  now  to 
read  the  Record,  in  the  event  the  North 
Vietnamese  do  not  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment, will  know  there  were  those  of  us 
in  the  Senate  who  stood  and  let  our  views 
be  known. 

There  has  been  reference  to  where  the 
bombs  are  going  in  Southwest  Asia.  I 
would  like  to  read  from  a  staff  report 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  U.S.  Security  Agreements  and  Com- 
mitments Abroad  of  the  Committee  on 


Foreign  Relations,  entitled  "U.S.  Air 
Operations  in  Cambodia:  April  1973." 
On  page  1,  subparagraph  <b)  reads: 
During  the  last  two  weeks  In  March,  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  had  fiown  a  daily  average  of 
58  B-52  sorties,  30  F-111  sorties,  11  gunshlp 
sorties  and  140  other  tactical  air  sorties,  more 
than  two  times  the  sortie  rate  before  Janu- 
ary 29. 

In  subparagraph  'e) ,  it  states: 
(e)  Only  20  percent  of  the  U.S.  air  strikes 
being  fiown  were  In  support  of  Cambodian 
forces  while  80  percent  were  directed  at  the 
Interdiction  of  North  Vietnamese  lines  of 
communication   into  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  reserve  time 
for  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina, 
but  I  want  to  conclude  my  statement  by 
reading  from  a  letter  we  sent  to  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  31, 1973. 

Dear  Colleactje:  Today,  more  than  four 
months  since  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  on 
Vietnam  was  signed,  some  1.300  Americans 
are  still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  spite 
of  specific  provisions  in  Article  8  of  the  Agree- 
ment and  Its  protocols  for  verification  and 
Information  on  missing  men,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  failed  to  allow  Inspection  oper- 
ations to  be  undertaken  or  to  provide  any 
Information  concerning  the  status  or  fate 
of  these  men. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate  must  go  on  rec- 
ord for  a  clear  accounting  of  all  MIA's.  We 
must  have  a  full,  complete,  and  detailed  res- 
olution of  the  status  of  each  man  insofar  as 
possible.  Every  means  of  securing  compliance 
In  this  respect  must  be  available  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Yet  the  Eagleton  Amendment  to  H.R 
7447.  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill, 
would  severely  limit  the  President's  efforts  to 
secure  compliance. 

Therefore,  today,  we  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  suspend  the  restrictions  of 
the  Eagleton  Amendment  If  the  President 
finds  and  so  reports  to  Congress  that  North 
Vietnam  is  not  making  an  accounting  as  re- 
quired under  the  Paris  Agreement.  Congress 
needs  to  know  If  North  Vietnam  Is  not  living 
tip  to  the  Paris  Agreement;  our  amendment 
would  encourage  the  President  to  keep  Con- 
gress Informed  in  this  respect.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  give  the  President  the  means 
to  continue  whatever  pressure  Is  necessary  to 
resolve  the  status  of  the  MIA's. 

If  you  would  care  to  Join  us  as  a  co-spon- 
sor, please  contact  us  on  the  Floor,  or  call 
John  Smith  (ext.  6521)  or  Jim  Hicler  (ext. 
6342). 

Sincerely, 

BOB  Dole. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Jesse  Helms, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mi".  President,  let  me  read 
a  part  of  that  letter: 

We  believe  that  the  Senate  must  go  on 
record  for  a  clear  accounting  of  all  MIA's  We 
must  have  a  full  complete,  and  detailed  res- 
olution of  the  status  of  each  man  insofar  as 
possible.  Every  means  of  securing  compliance 
in  this  respect  must  be  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Yet  the  Eagleton  Amendment  to  HR, 
7447,  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill, 
would  severely  limit  the  President's  efforts  to 
secure  compliance. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  we  wish  to 
do  by  offering  this  amendment.  We  wish 
to  make  certain  that  we  preserve  the 
President's   right,    the   Commander   in 
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Chief's  right,  to  make  certain  that  those 
who  are  missing  In  action  are  properly 
accounted  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of  the 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON-  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  oflfered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  is  adopted,  we  can 
kiss  the  Eagleton-Brooke-McClellan 
amendment  good-bye.  The  effect  will  be 
to  nullify  what  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  did  without  opposition 
and  what  the  Senate  itself,  in  effect,  did 
by  a  vote  of  .55  to  21  on  Tuesday  last. 

Under  the  amendment  now  being  con- 
sidered, the  bombing  in  Cambodia  could 
go  on  indefinitely,  because  I  note  from  the 
news  ticker  this  morning  that  "the 
United  States  is  still  identifying  missing 
in  action  from  World  War  II,  a  quarter- 
century  ago,  and  it  could  take  months — if 
not  years — for  the  status  of  remaining 
Vietnam  MIA's  to  be  settled." 

There  is  no  person  in  this  Chamber 
who  is  not  interested — if  not  more  in- 
terested—in the  missing  in  action,  just 
as  we  were  interested  in  the  release  of 
the  POW's,  the  return  of  the  POW's.  and 
the  return  of  U.S.  personnel  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  think  we  ought  to  face  up  to  the 
realities  and  recognize  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  created  a  joint  committee 
which  is  now  stationed,  I  believe,  in 
Bangkok  for  the  purpose  of  finding  and 
identifying  some  1.400  or  1.500  personnel 
still  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  said,  it  is  a  tragic  irony 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  carried 
no  MlAs  in  Cambodia  prior  to  the  Janu- 
ary 27  ceasefire  agreement.  Since  that 
agreement,  however,  two  Americans  have 
been  lost  in  bombing  operations  and  are 
now  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

If  Senators  want  to  create  more  miss- 
ing in  action,  let  them  vote  to  continue 
the  bombing.  If  they  want  to  acquiesce  in 
the  present  policy  of  the  administration 
to  continue  the  bombing,  let  them  vote 
for  this  amendment.  If  they  want  to  get 
out  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  all  of 
Southeast  Asia,  on  a  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel basis,  they  will  see  to  it  that  the 
Eagleton-Brooke-McClellan  amendment 
remains  Intact. 

I  have  received  13  or  14  letters  from 
men  stationed  at  Utapao  and  Anderson 
Field  in  Guam. 

Here  is  the  last  one: 

Dear  Mr.  Mansfield:  At  long  last,  Con- 
gress Is  asserting  Itself  In  its  opposition  to 
American  military  Involvement  In  Indochina. 
It  la  with  deep  interest  that  I  have  been 
watching  the  recent  developments  In  the 
House  and  now  In  the  Senate.  I  have  a  per- 
sonal Interest  In  such  developments  because  I 
am  a  B-52  capUot  currently  stationed 
temporarily  on  Quam. 

Of  the  several  significant  reasons  which 
would  Justify  an  Immediate  halt  to  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia,  the  most  significant  Is 
the  questionable  legality  of  the  bombing. 
The  reasoning  behind  the  legality  has  thus 
far,  at  least,  been  flimsy. 


In  addition,  the  tremendous  amount  of 
fuel  consumed  by  all  of  the  B-528  In  their 
dally  missions  contributes  dramatically  to  the 
severe  energy  crisis  being  experienced  In  the 
United  States.  Utilization  of  B-52s  alone, 
operating  out  of  Guam  and  Thailand  on 
bombing  missions,  use  up  approximately  2'^ 
million  gallons  of  fuel  every  day. 

Also,  a  most  serious  concern  is  the  possible 
loss  of  planes  and  men  over  Cambodia,  thus 
resulting  in  additional  prisoners  being  taken 
by  the  enemy. 

The  flight  crews  engaged  In  these  opera- 
tions are  truly  being  utilized  as  mercenaries. 
Apparently  all  that  Is  required  for  B-S2s  and 
the  various  other  aircraft  Involved  In  these 
operations  to  conduct  their  missions  Is  a  re- 
quest by  a  besieged  government  for  such  as- 
sistance. It  Is  a  frightening  thought. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  this  situation  is  to  face  up  to  our 
responsibility.  The  only  way  to  do  it  ef- 
fectively is  to  cut  the  purse  strings.  And 
that  Is  what  the  Eagleton  amendment 
does,  because  it  locks  off  funds  from  any 
and  all  directions  and  any  and  all  acts 
so  that  if  the  Congress  speaks  on  this 
basis,  it  wUl  mean  that  we  will  at  long 
last — 13  years  too  late — get  out  of  South- 
east Asia  all  the  way.  And.  as  far  as  the 
MIA's  are  concerned,  this  Government  is 
making  ever>-  effort,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  to  attempt  to  identify  them. 
But  if  we  want  more  MIA's.  we  should 
vote  for  the  pending  amendment  and  we 
will  get  them,  just  as  we  are  getting  them 
now  in  Cambodia. 

If  we  want  quicker  action  as  far  as 
the  MIA's  are  concerned,  we  should  keep 
the  Eagleton  amendment  intact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief  because  I  could  not  add  to 
the  excellent  remarks  which  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  just  made 
on  this  subject  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
.••aid :  "This  is  the  least  we  can  do."  mean- 
ing the  Dole-Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  this  is  the 
wor.«t  we  could  do  insofar  as  this  countr>' 
is  concerned.  This  gives  the  President 
the  right  to  continue  bombing  as  long 
as  he  .^ees  fit,  on  and  on  and  on,  end- 
lessly, in  a  new  area  of  warfare. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  said, 
this  will  not  recover  the  MIA's,  and,  un- 
questionably, this  will  add  to  the  MIA 
list. 

I  repeat,  in  summarizing  the  testimony 
being  given  today  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, the  administration  is  in  contact 
with  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  the  ef- 
fort is  going  forward  insofar  as  recover- 
ing and  identifying  the  MIA's. 

Insofar  as  the  Dole  amendment  en- 
hancing the  possibility  of  peace,  I  point 
out  that  all  it  would  do  would  be  to  in- 
volve us  in  another  war,  but  this  time  it 
would  be  called  the  Cambodian  War. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  uill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Missouri  or  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  could  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  amendment  to  me.  I 


am  trying  to  understand  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  says : 

These  restrictions  shall  be  of  no  force  or 
effect  if  the  President  finds  and  forthwith 
so  reports  to  the  Congress  that  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  is  not  making  an  ac- 
counting, to  the  best  of  Its  ability,  of  all 
missing  In  action  personnel  of  the  United 
States  In  Southeast  Asia. 

That  is  the  language  as  I  read  it.  What 
I  am  trying  to  imderstand  is,  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  would  it  not  be 
to  the  advantage  of  North  Vietnam  to 
not  make  an  effort,  because  if  they  did 
not  make  an  effort,  the  restrictiono  would 
not  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  there 
must  be  a  finding  by  the  President.  Sec- 
ond, there  must  be  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  after  the  report  is  made,  we 
could  cut  off  the  action  just  like  that. 
If  we  did  not  cut  it  off.  there  would  then 
be  the  bombing. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  "President,  would  not 
the  North  Vietnamese  want  the  restric- 
tions not  to  be  in  effect? 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  want  the  Eagleton 
restrictions  to  be  in  effect,  because  then 
they  could  do  anything. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  in  this  one 
rare  instance,  in  this  one  small  In- 
stance, we  are  talking  about  American 
MIA's.  Some  are  from  Florida,  some  Irom 
Kansas,  and  some  from  Missouri.  In  that 
one  instance,  where  there  Is  no  effort 
made  for  an  accounting,  if  the  President 
so  finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress,  we 
resume  the  bombing. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  looks 
to  me  as  this  would  in  no  way  help  the 
effort.  It  could  confuse  the  effort,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
keep  the  pressure  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  my  concern  for  the  fate 
of  Americans  unaccounted  for  in  Indo- 
china is  as  great  as  any  man's.  I  have 
supported  every  responsible  effort  to 
achieve  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  a  full  accounting  of  those  missing 
In  action.  I  have  conferred  at  length 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  officials 
whose  task  is  to  find  the  missing  Ameri- 
cans in  Indochina,  and  I  have  told  them 
that  we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  job 
is  done. 

However,  at  this  time  I  cannot  justify 
continued  American  air  combat  over 
Cambodia  and  Laos  in  an  effort  to  put 
greater  pressure  on  North  Vietnam  to 
release  information  about  the  missing  in 
action.  Passage  of  this  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve, would  bring  more  American  deaths, 
the  taking  of  more  American  prisoners, 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans missing  In  action,  for  this  would 
inevitably  be  the  result  of  continued 
American  participation  in  combat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  the  committee  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 
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Mr.  STEVENS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  WEicKfeR) .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ERvm) ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFr).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNc),  and  the  Senator  from  Coimecti- 
cut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
vitater)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  is  absent  t)ecause  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

(No.   161  Leg.) 
TEAS— 25 


NOT  VOTING — 18 


Allen 

Cotton 

McGee 

Baker 

Domlnlck 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Rlblcoff 

Bible 

Fong 

Stennis 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

Talmadge 

Church 

Haskell 

Weicker 

Banlett 

Fannin 

Roth 

Beall 

Griffin 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Scott.  Va. 

Brock 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Helms 

Taft 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Jackson 

Tower 

Domenici 

Long 

Eastland 

McClure 
NAYS— 56 

Abourezk 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Hatneld 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Holllngs 

Nunn 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Pell 

Harry  F..  Jr 

Javits 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Saxbe 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Cook 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Tunnev 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Hart 

Mondale 

Young 

PRESENT   AND  GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Stevens,  for. 


So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
E>OMENici) .  The  question  recurs  on  agree- 
ing to  the  committee  amendment  on 
page  58.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
ago,  the  Senate  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  support  the  motion  I  raised  over  the 
germaneness  of  my  amendment,  section 
305  of  this  bill.  It  was  only  a  procedural 
vote,  but  the  message  delivered  by  the 
Senate  was  clear — there  is  finally  a  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses  willing  to  put  an 
end  to  our  military  involvement  in  Indo- 
china. 

A  number  of  the  old,  familiar  argu- 
ments were  wheeled  out  by  the  opposi- 
tion, but  this  time  it  seemed  only  a  faint 
echo  of  a  distant  past.  We  were  told  that 
we  must  wait  to  hear  the  results  of  the 
negotiations — that  we  must  maintain 
the  credibility  of  our  Government — that 
we  must  help  the  President  maintain 
"peace  with  honor"  by  continuing  to 
wage  war. 

But  this  time  the  majority  was  march- 
ing to  another  beat — a  beat  that  said 
that  the  maintenance  of  our  legal  sys- 
tem is  more  important  than  a  policy  de- 
vised by  the  President  but  never  ap- 
proved by  Congress — that  America  is 
afraid  of  reinvolvement  in  Indochina — 
that  the  destruction  of  an  agrarian  so- 
ciety is  not  worth  the  ambiguous  policy 
goal  our  bombing  is  supposed  to  achieve. 

Today  we  will  hear  the  same  opposition 
voices  arguing  that  Congress  should  sit 
on  its  hands  and  allow  the  President  to 
handle  the  Nation's  problems.  But  I  am 
confident  that  those  voices  will  again  be 
quieted  by  the  marching  beat  of  a  deter- 
mined majority. 

We  heard  a  great  deal  2  days  ago  about 
the  "shattering"  of  Senate  rules.  But  op- 
ponents of  my  amendment  seemed  le.ss 
eager  to  talk  about  the  shattering  of  the 
rule  of  constitutional  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent's unilateral  decision  to  conduct 
combat  activities  over  Cambodia  and 
Laos  in  the  absence  of  congressional 
approval. 

The  administration's  rather  interest- 
ing legal  position  is  that,  since  the  Presi- 
dent had  authority  to  conduct  combat 
operations  in  Indochina  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 27.  he  retains  that  authority  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  cease- 
fire agreement.  But  as  I  attempted  to 
demonstrate  yesterday,  both  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  were  in  agreement 
that  the  only  authority  i>ossessed  by  the 
President  prior  to  January  27  was  the 
authority  to  protect  American  forces. 

The  administration  argument  seems  to 
fall  heavily  on  article  20  of  the  Paris 
cease-fire  agreement.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  instructive  to  examine  that  article  to 


see  where  it  pertains  to  the  President's 
constitutional  powers  to  wage  war  uni- 
laterally. 

The  sections  of  article  20  most  often 
cited  by  the  administration  read  as 
follows : 

(b)  Foreign  countries  shall  put  an  end  to 
all  military  activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
totally  withdraw  from  and  refrain  from  re- 
introducing Into  these  two  countries  troops. 
mUltary  advisers  and  military  personnel, 
armaments,  munitions  and  war  material. 

(c)  The  Internal  affairs  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos  shall  be  settled  by  the  people  of  each 
of  these  countries  without  foreign  Inter- 
ference. 

Article  20  is,  of  course,  an  agreement 
unilaterally  executed  by  the  administra- 
tion. While  it  carries  obligations  to  the 
respective  parties  under  international 
law,  it  carries  no  weight  whatsoever  un- 
der the  constitutional  law  of  this  Nation. 
It  therefore  may  be  considered  a  legiti- 
mate commitment  to  withdraw,  but  it 
can  never  constitute  legal  authority  to 
continue  combat  activity  which,  after  the 
total  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces, 
can  no  longer  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
imilateral  Commander  in  Chief  powers. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
article  20  was  concluded  as  part  of  a 
peace  agreement  signed  by  three  Viet- 
namese parties  and  the  United  States. 
No  Cambodian  or  Laotian  elements  were 
represented  at  the  Paris  negotiations.  It 
is,  therefore,  difficult  to  accept  the  ad- 
ministration's argument  that  imple- 
mentation of  article  20  can  only  be  satis- 
fied by  a  cease-fire  agreement  among  the 
dissident  forces  in  Cambodia. 

Article  20  does  not  mention  the  word 
cease-fire.  We  are,  therefore,  technically 
left  with  the  more  amorphous  require- 
ment for  reciprocal  withdrawal.  We  say 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  not  with- 
drawn, and  they  say  the  same  about  us. 
And  what  was  probably  a  purposely  am- 
biguous part  of  the  Paris  Agreement  be- 
comes, in  the  administration  s  mind,  a 
vehicle  for  an  indefinite  American  com- 
mitment. 

The  President  had  no  statutorj'  author- 
ity to  initiate  combat  activities  in  Cam- 
bodia before  the  cease-fire  agreement. 
Prior  to  March  28,  our  air  operations 
were  based  on  the  President's  claimed 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief  "to 
protect  the  lives  and  security  of  our  men 
in  South  Vietnam."  The  basis  of  the 
President's  own  claim  was  thus  elim- 
inated when  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  was  completed. 

But,  in  a  clumsy  attempt  at  legal  g>'m- 
nastics,  the  administration  has  chosen 
the  obscure  article  20  as  its  authority. 
It  was  as  good  a  choice  as  any  because, 
short  of  specific  congressional  approval, 
the  Presidents  legal  position  is  inde- 
fensible. 

We  also  hear  the  familiar  argument 
that  Congress  should  wait  for  the  results 
of  Dr.  Kissinger's  negotiations.  But  even 
assuming  we  would  agree  to  ignore  the 
obvious  abuse  of  the  Constitution — and 
I  would  not — how  long  would  we  have  to 
wait? 

It  had  been  rumored  that  a  draft  pro- 
tocol on  the  question  of  Cambodia  had 
been  agreed  to.  The  administration  pre- 
fered  to  leave  us  with  the  impression 
that  Ambassador  Sullivan  was  simply 
seeking  the  expected  concurrence  of  our 
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allies.  But  now  we  hear  that  Sinanouk 
will  not  meet  with  Lon  Nol. 

Now,  Dr.  Kissinger  admits,  tinder 
questioning  by  the  press,  that  there  is  no 
tentative  agreement  on  Cambodia.  And 
today  it  appears  that  our  bombing  will 
continue  indefinitely — unless  Congress 
acts  to  stop  it. 

Not  the  least  among  our  considerations 
is  the  terrible  storj'  of  destruction  that 
is  told  by  those  who  have  recently  seen 
Cambodia. 

Few  American  reporters  are  allowed 
to  see  much  of  Cambodia  nowadays,  but 
Sydney  Schanberg  of  the  New  York 
Times  has,  and  the  story  he  tells  is  one 
of  despair.  This  is  his  description  of 
Cambodia  in  the  May  27  issue  of  the 
Times: 

In  the  past,  when  Communist  troops  en- 
tered an  area  or  a  vUlage,  the  worst  that 
would  happen  would  be  a  brief  exchange  of 
fire  with  the  half-hearted  Government  army. 
But  now  when  the  Insurgents  arrive,  the 
villagers  know  that  the  bombs  are  not  far 
behind. 

"This  bombing  Is  a  terrible  thing,"  said  a 
Western  diplomat  here,  "not  only  because 
of  all  the  villages  already  destroyed,  but 
because  It  has  terrified  all  the  rest  of  the 
villagers,  who  are  moving  out  of  their  homes 
In  the  thousands  to  escape.  This  had  swollen 
the  refugee  population  at  a  time  when  food 
Is  getting  scarcer."     , 

Whether  or  not  we  support  the  objec- 
tives of  our  bombing  policy,  we  must 
concede  that  its  effect  is  to  render  mean- 
ingless the  phrase  "to  the  victor  go  the 
spoUs."  For  If  we  continue  bombing  there 
will  be  no  victor  in  Cambodia,  and  there 
will  be  no  spoils. 

The  Nation  is  watching  Congress  to- 
day. And  marvy  are  wondering  If  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  we  have  long 
claimed  to  be  ours  will  be  used  to  benefit 
America.  Many  are  wondering  if  we  will 
perform  our  duty,  or  defer  our  judgment, 
as  we  have  so  often  in  the  past.  And 
many  are  wondering  If  those  assigned 
the  awesome  task  of  declaring  war  can 
also  summon  the  courage  to  declare 
peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  has  very  brief  re- 
marks he  wants  to  make  directed  to  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  issue  before  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  denying  funds  for  military 
operations  for  Cambodia  and  Laos  is 
whether  the  Congress  shall  demand  a 
voice  m  determining  the  future  role  of 
the  United  States  in  Southeast  Asia. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  further  U.S.  mili- 
tary activity  in  Indochina— and  I  am  not 
prejudging  the  question— the  President 
should  submit  the  case  to  the  Congress. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  unilateral  action  by 
the  executive  branch.  This  is  a  time  for 
thorough  review  of  our  policies  in  Indo- 
china. 

I  consistently  supported  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  both  President  John- 
son and  President  Nixon,  while  U.S. 
troops  were  in  Vietnam.  But  now.  all  such 
troops  are  out.  and  all  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  have  been  returned.  The  Presi- 
dent has  stated  that  our  objectives  in 
Indochina  have  been  achieved. 

As  I  see  it.  if  any  further  military 
action  in  Southeast  Asia  is  needed,  it 
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must  be  taken  jointly  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  and  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone. 

The  need  for  the  pending  amendment 
was  underscored  by  the  arrogant  testi- 
mony of  then  Secretary'  of  Defense 
Richardson  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Conmiittee.  Mr.  Richardson  said 
that  the  executive  branch  would  utilize 
public  funds  as  it  wishes  in  the  absence 
of  a  clear-cut  mandate  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  statement  shows  an  attitude 
which  makes  it  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress assert  its  constitutional  role  in  de- 
termining the  basic  question  of  foreign 
military  involvement. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Eagleton  amendment  and  will  keep 
an  open  mind  In  any  specific  proposal 
made  by  the  President. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  tMr.  Hollingsi  . 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  He 
and  I  discussed  this  issue  at  length.  We 
have  gone  over  the  hearing  record  that 
the  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard- 
son made  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  think  that  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  sums  up  in  capsule 
form  the  issue  at  hand  and  I  join  him  in 
support  of  Senator  Eagleton's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
deeply  relieved  when  a  cease-fire  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict  was  negotiated 
in  January.  The  Paris  accords  enabled  us 
to  withdraw  our  remaining  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  recover  our  known  pris- 
oners of  war  and  initiate  a  cease-fire  in 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  and 
shortly  thereafter  in  Laos.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Cambodia  declared  a  unilateral 
cease-fire  but  it  collapsed  in  the  face  of 
continuing  attacks  by  the  Khmer  insur- 
gents. 

When  the  Paris  agreements  went  into 
effect  in  January,  all  of  us  knew  that 
their  full  implementation  would  be  a  dif- 
ficult task.  In  spite  of  the  continuing  in- 
stability in  Cambodia,  and  the  threat  it 
poses  to  the  security  of  South  Vietnam, 
the  agreements  have  gradually  taken  ef- 
fect in  most  of  Southeast  Asia.  Since 
January  27  the  major  and  minor  cease- 
fire violations  in  South  Vietnam  have 
gradually  diminished  as  have  the 
ARVN's  weekly  casualties. 

In  light  of  the  overall  progress  we  have 
achieved  to  date,  as  well  as  the  current 
round  of  negotiations  designed  to  tighten 
up  the  cease-fire  agreement  and  extend 
it  to  Cambodia,  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  the  Congress  to  take  unilateral 
action  that  would  negate  these  delibera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  anxious  as  any- 
one to  see  the  bombing  in  Cambodia 
come  to  a  halt,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  public  Interest  would  be  served  by  the 
Congress  pre-empting  the  current  ne- 
gotiations. If  the  Klsslnger-Tho  negotia- 
tions do  not  bring  the  residual  aspects  of 
this  conflict  to  an  end,  then  I  believe  it 
woxUd  be  appropriate  for  the  Congress 
to  set  a  date  certain  for  the  termina- 


tion of  all  U.S.  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  ap- 
pear today  to  be  near  the  end  of  the  ex- 
tended debate  over  the  extended  bomb- 
ing of  the  land  and  people  of  Cambodia. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment, 
which  is  a  long  overdue  effort  to  finally 
end  America's  financing  of  a  massive  air 
war  over  Laos  and  Cambodia.  We  can 
only  wonder  how  this  delay  in  ending  the 
bombing  appears  to  the  refugees  and 
civilians  in  Cambodia — to  the  women 
and  children  sifting  through  the  rubble 
of  their  bombed  homes — a  picture  which 
flashed  across  our  television  screens  only 
last  night.  How  must  it  seem  to  them  to 
learn  that  the  U.S.  Senate,  having  finally 
deemed  that  the  American  bombing  of 
their  homes  is  a  germane  issue.  Is  now 
preoccupied  with  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  what  is  to  them  a  tragically- 
imperfect  and  disastrous  bombing  war? 
How  they  must  wonder,  Mr.  President, 
when  they  hear  American  officials  and 
some  Senators  say  American  bombs  hit 
only  North  Vietnamese  and  insurgent 
troops. 

Some  will  debate  the  reasons  for  this 
senseless  bombing  of  Cambodia — reasons 
so  dubious  that  the  administration  has 
constantly  changed  them,  and  reasons 
which  have  no  basis  or  authority  in  law — 
but  none  can  debate  the  shattering  im- 
pact the  bombing  and  the  war  is  having 
on  the  land  and  people  of  Cambodia. 
Even  as  we  speak  today  bombs  are  fall- 
ing— American  bofnbs  dropped  by  Ameri- 
can pilots.  And  there  is  violence  from  all 
sides.  Each  day  of  bombing  and  war 
brings  another  day  of  human  suffering, 
and  tragedy  is  piled  upon  tragedy.  More 
civilians  become  casualties  or  die.  More 
children  are  orphaned  or  maimed.  More 
refugees  fiee  devastated  villages  and 
towns. 

I  think  we  should  condemn  the  violence 
from  both  sides.  But  the  real  question 
that  confronts  us  today  is  how  much 
longer  will  we  be  a  part  of  this  violence. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the 
other  insurgents  are  involved  in  this 
bloodbath.  There  is  no  question  that 
there  is  terrorism  and  shelling  from  all 
sides.  The  only  question  is  how  much 
longer  will  we  spend  our  dollars  to  fuel 
this  violence — to  take  part  in  a  continu- 
ing civil  struggle  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  It.  Mr 
President,  American  bombs  are  substan- 
tially contributing  to  this  violence. 
American  bombs  create  refugees — they 
kill  and  malm  civilians — on  a  scale  far 
greater  than  low-level  terrorism  or  min- 
ing or  shelling. 

Nowhere  is  this  better  documented 
than  in  the  reports  and  hearings  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman.  Most  recently 
this  was  underscored  in  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  subcommittee's  recent  study 
mission  to  Indochina.  In  Cambodia  the 
study  mission  team  found  that  "bombing 
is  the  most  pervasive  reason  for  refugee 
movement." 

Visiting  the  refugee  camps  aroimd 
Phnom  Penh,  and  the  refugees  shanty- 
towns  which  now  surround  the  city,  as 
well  as  in  the  provinces  of  Svay  Rleng, 
the  study  mission's  interviews  with  ref- 
ugees largely  confirmed  the  earlier  find- 
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ings  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  as 
to  the  impact  of  the  bombing  on  civilians. 
In  interviews  in  1971,  the  GAO  found 
that  some  60  percent  of  the  refugees 
cited  aerial  bombardment  as  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  moving,  while  about  40 
percent  spoke  of  artillery  fire  or  actual 
ground  fighting  from  t>oth  sides  as  the 
cause.  Obviously  no  scientific  surveys 
have  been  taken  of  refugee  opinion,  but 
the  study  mission  reported  that  in  their 
random  sample  nearly  all  of  the  refugees 
spoke  of  their  homes  being  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  bombing  or  artillery,  or 
burned  in  the  conflict.  Several  spoke  of 
the  brutalities  of  the  Vietnamese — re- 
ferring to  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  in  their  country. 

Direct  statements  from  the  refugees 
themselves  are  perhaps  more  revealing 
of  the  impact  of  the  bombing  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  life  in  rural  areas  because 
of  the  extended  bombing.  As  one  woman 
from  Kampong  Speu  Province,  now  liv- 
ing in  a  little  shack  on  the  edge  of  Phnom 
Penh,  told  the  subcommittee  study 
mission : 

My  house  and  all  my  things  were  destroyed 
by  the  bombs.  I  don't  know  why  they 
bombed.  I  never  saw  a  Vietnamese.  My  whole 
village  was  burned  by  the  bombing. 

Another  refugee,  an  older  man  with  a 
family  of  six  from  a  village  in  Kampong 
Thom  Province,  said  he  and  his  family 
fled  because: 

At  first  we  heard  artiller>-  in  the  distance 
and  then  the  sound  of  airplanes.  Before  we 
knew  it.  the  airplanes  were  over  us.  Many 
felt  danger  and  left  for  town.  Later  the  air- 
planes bombed  and  the  artillery  fired. 

He  did  not  know  which  destroyed  his 
house.  He  said  he  was  surprised  because 
he  did  not  see  soldiers  of  any  kind. 

According  to  the  study  mission's  report 
many  Cambodian  refugees  have  had  to 
move  two  or  more  times.  One  woman, 
who  now  lives  in  the  Phnom  Penh  refugee 
camp  at  O  bek  Kaam,  told  this  agoniz- 
ing story: 

Her  family  lived  In  the  eastern  province  of 
Svay  Relng  in  a  village  not  far  from  the  Viet- 
namese border.  Over  the  last  few  years  be- 
fore they  moved  they  had  seen  Vietnamese, 
but  the  Vietnamese  had  not  bothered  them 
or  their  land.  They  weren't  sure  In  the  be- 
ginning if  they  were  N^orth  or  South  Viet- 
namese. Then  the  war  started  and  there  were 
Vietnamese  all  over,  some  South  and  some 
North,  they  couldn't  tell  which,  and  there  was 
fighting  and  bombing.  Her  husband  and 
daughter  were  kUled  in  the  bombing— she 
doesn't  know  whose  airplanes  they  were.  That 
l3  when  she  decided  to  move  into  the  city  of 
Svay  Rleng.  She  stayed  there  for  two  years 
because  they  thought  It  safe  to  be  near  the 
cannons  Instead  of  in  the  fields  where  they 
fire.  But  life  was  difficult  In  Svay  Rleng; 
they  got  no  help  from  anyone  and  barely 
made  enough  to  eat.  Then  conditions  this 
year  got  worse,  and  even  Svay  Rleng  did  not 
seem  safe.  There  was  fighting  nearby  and  she 
moved  her  family  to  Phnom  Penh  where  she 
moved  Into  ,i  refugee  house  of  a  friend. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  3  years 
these  stories  have  been  repeated  count- 
less times.  Each  day  of  the  war  has 
brought  more  refugees  into  constantly 
smaller  areas  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  uncounted  numbers  in  other 
areas  outside  of  Government  control. 

As  in  South  Vietnam,  most  people  have 
crowded  into  the  provincial  towns  and 
into  the  capitol  city  to  avoid  the  fighting 


and  bombing.  Surely,  as  the  refugee 
woman  said  "it  is  better  to  live  near  the 
cannon  than  out  In  the  field  where  it 
fires." 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  Cambodia,  as 
in  South  Vietnam,  is  to  push  the  coun- 
tryside into  the  city.  A  rural  people,  once 
self-sufficient,  are  being  forced  into  a 
false  urban  situation  for  which  they  are 
totally  imprepared  and  where  work  and 
food  are  desperately  short.  A  nation, 
once  self-sufficient  in  rice  production, 
now  faces  severe  food  shortages  and  the 
prospect  of  famine,  even  though  the 
United  States  now  provides  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  rice  consumed  in 
Cambodia. 

This  is  what  the  bombing  in  Cam- 
bodia has  produced  in  human  terms. 
Bombing  which  is  as  senseless  as  it  has 
been  brutal.  Bombing  that  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  whatever  goals  we  originally 
sought.  And  this,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
correct  rule  of  international  law — a  rule 
which  the  administration  says  is  correct, 
but  which  it  refuses  to  follow. 

It  was  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense regarding  American  bombing  pol- 
icy in  Indochina: 

The  correct  rule  of  international  law  which 
has  applied  In  the  past  and  continued  to  ap- 
ply to  the  conduct  of  our  military  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  that  "the  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  property  must  not  be  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  military  advantage  to  be 
gained." 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  by 
the  Department's  own  rule,  the  extended 
bombing  in  Cambodia  long  ago  became 
out  of  proportion.  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  assert  its  role  in  defining  a  new 
sense  of  proportion,  to  vote  an  end  to  any 
further  financing  of  a  bombing  campaign 
which  has  already  taken  such  a  massive 
toll  in  "life  and  damage  to  property."  It 
Is  time  for  the  Congress  to  tell  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  live  by  Its  own 
rule. 

The  people  of  America  want  peace — 
not  a  peace  that  comes  and  goes,  from 
day  to  day  and  month  to  month — but  a 
durable  peace,  so  that  our  Nation  can 
finally  turn  all  its  resources  to  all  the 
other  things  that  command  our  attention 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  time  has  come 
for  America  to  stop  sending  its  bombers 
to  produce  a  war  that  is  called  peace,  and 
to  end  our  role  in  the  \1olence  and  blood- 
bath that  has  engulfed  the  people  of 
Cambodia. 

Nowhere  is  the  issue  before  us  better 
stated  than  In  letters  I  have  received 
recently  from  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel 
flying  B-52  missions  over  Cambodia  from 
Guam.  An  Air  Force  captain  writes: 

I  am  writing  to  you  In  regard  to  the  con- 
tinuing war  in  Southeast  Asia  ...  Is  It 
moral  what  we  are  doing  In  Cambodia?  There 
is  no  constitutional  Justification  for  our 
presence  In  Cambodia. 

Those  of  us  that  continue  to  fight  a  war 
without  purpose  look  to  you  and  the  Congress 
to  put  an  end  to  this. 

Finally,  another  Air  Force  captain 
eloquently  states  the  urgency  of  our  task 
today: 

I  am  a  B-52  na%igator  currently  on  tem- 
porary duty  at  Andersen  AFB,  Guam.  I  am 
writing  this  letter  to  urge  you  to  do  your 
utmost  to  end  our  continuing  war  In  South- 
east Asia. 

We  are  now  no  more  than  a  mercenary 


army  fighting  solely  on  the  discretion  and 
whims  of  our  President.  The  people  never 
having  their  say  through  Congress  as  pro- 
vided for  in  our  Constitution.  Under  what 
Justification  do  we  bomb  a  population  merely 
upon  the  request  of  another  Government' 
With  more  POW's  sure  to  follow,  can  we 
expect  another  ten  years  of  war  trying  to 
free  them,  or  will  Mr.  Nixon  Just  forget 
them?  We  have  no  money  for  social  programs 
at  home,  but  we  spend  millions  to  bomb 
innocent  civilians.  Many,  if  not  rU  of  the 
B-52  crew  members  are  tired  of  killing  for 
no  reasons.  We  think  we  deserve  a  chance  to 
patch  up  the  many  personal  problems  we  all 
have  that  have  been  created  by  these  many 
years  of  war.  If  Mr.  Nixon  will  not  stop  this 
Insanity  then  the  people,  through  Congress, 
must. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  Senator  Javits,  inserted  into 
the  Record  on  May  16  some  important 
documents  on  the  debate  concerning  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia.  Senator  Javits 
has  presented  the  State  Department's  13 
page  memorandum  called  "Presidential 
Authority  To  Continue  United  States  Air 
Combat  Operations  in  Cambodia"  which 
is  the  Government's  legal  brief  Justify- 
ing the  bombing,  Senator  Javits  own 
excellent  memo  of  rebuttal  and  the  text 
of  Judge  Wyzanskis  opinion  in  Mitchell 
versus  Laird,  a  court  of  appeals  case 
cited  in  the  State  Department  memo. 

For  the  record  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  State  Department  in  their 
legal  brief  justifying  the  bombing,  caUed 
Mitchell  versus  Laird,  misquoted  this 
case  which  they  relied  on  for  their  au- 
thority to  continue  the  bombing.  That 
memo  says: 

The  recent  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Courts  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  in  Mitchell  v.  Laird  makes  it 
clear  that  the  President  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  pursue  aU  of  these  pur- 
poses. In  the  words  of  Judge  Wvzanskl  the 
President  properly  acted  "with  "a  profound 
concern  for  the  durable  Interests  of  the 
nation— its  defense,  its  honor,  its  morality" 

In  fact  this  is  not  what  the  Court  said. 
The  text  of  Judge  Wyzanski's  opinion  in 
Mitchell  versus  Laird  actually  reads  as 
follows : 

Even  if  his  predecessors  had  exceeded 
their  constitutional  authorltv.  President 
Nixon's  duty  did  not  go  bevoiid  trying,  in 
good  faith  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
to  brUig  the  war  to  an  end  as  promptly  as 
was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  those  fight- 
ing and  with  a  profound  concern  for  the 
durable  Interests  of  the  nation— Its  defense 
its  honor.  Its  morality.  ' 

Whether  President  Nixon  did  so  proceed  <a 
a  question  which  at  this  stage  in  history  a 
court  is  incompetent  to  answer. 

On  this  basis  the  Court  dismissed  the 
case. 

So  the  Court  did  not  hold,  as  cited  by 
the  State  Department  brief,  that  the 
President  "properly  acted  with  profound 
concern  for  the  durable  interests  of  the 
Nation— its  defense,  its  honor,  its  mor- 
ality." Rather,  the  Court  held  that  this 
was  only  his  duty,  having  inherted  the 
war.  At  the  moment  of  historj-  when  the 
Court  was  asked  to  rule — with  troops  In 
the  field  and  our  prisoners  still  held— 
the  Coui't  also  detcnnined  that  this  pre- 
sented a  question  on  which  the  Court  was 
incompetent  to  rule. 

This  was  the  only  court  case  cited  by 
the  State  Department  justfj-ing  the  Pres- 
ident's authority  to  continue  the  bomb- 
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ing  and  it  in  no  way  can  be  construed 
to  give  the  President  such  authority. 

This  misquoting  of  a  legal  case  as  part 
of  the  State  Department's  argument  to 
lis  concerning  the  President's  authority 
to  continue  bombing  in  Cambodia  is  re- 
markable considering  the  importance  of 
this  question  before  us. 

The  rest  of  the  State  Department's 
memorandum  is  no  more  convincing. 
Much  of  the  memo  deals  with  the  foreign 
policy  implications  of  not  continuing  to 
bomb  Cambodia.  This  of  course  clouds 
the  issue.  We  are  not  debatng  here  a 
foreign  policy  question  so  much  as  we  are 
debating  a  constitutional  question.  We 
are  debating  whether  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  any  legitimate  role 
at  all  in  deciding  major  foreign  policy 
questions  of  this  Nation.  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  not  only  does  have  a  vital 
role  to  play  but  must  be  a  participant  in 
these  important  issues  or  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  government  becomes  weakened. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  most  is  that 
the  administration  is  not  meeting  this 
issue  of  consitutional  authority  head  on. 
They  are  ducking  behind  the  clouded  un- 
certainties of  what  will  and  what  will  not 
happen  in  Cambodia  and  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia  or  what  will  or  will  not 
happen  in  Paris  in  the  discussions  be- 
tween Dr.  Kissinger  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese If  the  Senate  votes  to  stop  the 
bombing.  The  issue  is,  Does  the  President 
now  have  the  authority  to  bomb  or  not? 

What  is  left  of  the  administration's 
argument  is  a  heavy  reliance  on  article 
20  of  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  which 
states  that  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
should  see  to  it  that  the  hostilities  end  In 
Cambodia  and  Laos  and  that  troops  are 
withdrawn  from  these  two  coimtrles. 

Now  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  is  the 
most  important  international  agreement 
the  United  States  has  entered  Into  in 
the  1970s.  It  is  in  fact  a  treaty  of  his- 
toric significance.  And  yet  the  President 
chose  to  negotiate  it  as  an  executive 
agreement  not  as  a  treaty,  and  there- 
fore was  not  obliged  to  send  it  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification.  So  the  argument 
is  that  the  President's  authority  to  bomb 
Cambodia  rests  on  an  article  to  a  Presi- 
dential agreement  which  should  have 
been  a  treaty  and  should  have  been  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate.  So  the  President  has 
created  his  own  legal  basis  for  justifying 
actions  he  wants  to  take.  This  just  can- 
not be. 

Gentlemen.  I  think  the  State  Depart- 
ment needs  to  hire  some  lawyers  to  write 
their  briefs.  The  administration's  case  is 
about  as  weak  as  can  be  imagined. 

The  memo  concludes : 

In  light  of  these  facts,  It  seems  clear  that 
the  argument  that  the  Constitution  requires 
Immediate  cessation  of  U.S.  air  strikes  in 
Cambodia  because  of  the  Paris  Agreement  Is. 
In  reality,  an  argument  that  the  Constitu- 
tion which  has  permitted  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  a  peace  agreement — a  peace  that 
guarantees  the  right  of  self-determination 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  people  as  well  as 
the  return  of  United  States  prisoners  and 
withdrawal  of  United  States  armed  forces 
from  Vietnam — Is  a  Constitution  that  con- 
tains an  automatic  self-destruct  mechanism 
designed  to  destroy  what  has  been  so  pain- 
fully achieved. 

This  is  nonseii.se.  The  Constitution  does 
not  "require  immediate  cessation  of  U.S. 
air  strikes  in  Cambodia."  The  Constitu- 


tion does  not  "contain  an  automatic  self- 
destruct  mechanism."  The  Constitution 
does  set  up  a  system  of  goverrunent  based 
on  law  with  three  equal  branches  of  gov- 
ernment designed  to  check  and  balance 
each  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Constitution  requires  the  President 
to  seek  congressional  authority  for  ac- 
tivities of  war.  This  requirement  has  been 
seriously  weakened  in  recent  years. 

The  President  has  no  constitutional  or 
legal  authority  to  bomb  Cambodia.  He 
must  seek  that  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  must  pass  the  amendment  put  for- 
ward by  Senator  EIagleton  to  cut  off 
f imds  for  military  activities  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos  imtil  the  President  seeks  the 
proper  authority  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 27  the  signing  of  the  Paris  peace 
accord  appeared  to  signal  the  end  of  the 
longest  and  costliest  war  In  the  Nation's 
history.  It  was  the  hope  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  could  put  the  senseless  blood- 
shed, which  cost  the  lives  of  53,000 
Americans  and  countless  Vietnamese,  be- 
hind us  and  turn  our  attentions  to  the 
pressing  needs  here  at  home. 

We  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bitter  debates  which  divided  our  coun- 
try would  end.  We  thought  that  as  we 
honored  the  returning  prisoners  of  war 
and  the  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans 
who  served  so  courageously,  we  also  were 
making  a  solemn  pledge  to  avoid  future 
military  involvements  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  expected  the  Government  to  heed 
the  overwhelming  desires  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress  to  withdraw 
finally,  completely,  and  irrevocably  from 
the  quagmire  of  Indochina,  and  to  devise 
new  and  more  enlightened  policies  in 
dealing  with  that  part  of  the  globe. 

Now,  hardly  3  months  after  the  ink  on 
the  cease-fire  agreement  has  been  al- 
lowed to  dry,  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  a  heavy 
and  expanding  aerial  bombardment  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  language  and  spirit  of  the 
ceasefire  provisions  to  which  we  are 
sworn  parties.  Thus,  while  our  nominal 
policy  is  disengagement,  we  pursue  an 
undisguised  policy  of  headlong  interven- 
tion. While  the  administration  an- 
nounces its  Intentions  of  establishing  an 
enduring  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  bombs 
from  American  planes  continue  to  rain 
down  on  the  unprotected  villages  and 
innocent  civilian  populations. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot 
Richardson  has  said  the  raids  are  neces- 
sary to  induce  North  Vietnamese  ob- 
servance of  the  peace  accords.  Thus,  we 
are  conducting  unrestrained  air  attacks 
upon  one  country  as  a  form  of  retaliation 
against  another.  We  are  saying  in  effect, 
that  to  enforce  the  agreements,  we  must 
ourselves  breach  the  agreements.  This 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  ostensible  rea- 
son for  going  Into  Cambodia  in  the  first 
place  was  to  protect  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. That  justification  no  longer  exists: 
the  troops  are  out. 

Equally  troublesome  is  the  Defense 
Department's  argument  that  the  bomb- 
ing is  legal  without  further  specific  con- 
gressional consent,  since  the  cease-fire 
has  never  really  gone  Into  effect,  and, 
therefore,  the  bombing  is  merely  an  ex- 
teniilon  of  the  existing  conflict. 


Under  such  an  interpretation,  the 
President,  without  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress, could  take  any  step  he  considered 
necessary  to  widen  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  regardless  of  the  opposition  of  Con- 
gress or  the  American  people.  If  the  Sen- 
ate accepts  such  a  proposition,  it  ignores 
its  authority,  abdicates  its  responsibili- 
ties, and  acquieses  in  a  de  facto  Execu- 
tive dictatorship  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Nation's  foreign  and  military  policies. 

If  the  provisions  built  into  the  Paris 
accords  are  now  to  be  undone  by  the  ar- 
bitrary and  legally  unsupporlable  acts 
carried  out  in  open  violation  of  those 
accords,  then  this  administration  will  be 
legitimizing  the  use  of  force  whenever 
its  diplomacy  fails.  The  way  to  rebuild 
the  peace  and  to  repair  the  damage  al- 
ready done  to  these  beleaguered  coim- 
tries  is  not  to  wage  further  war  and  not 
to  seek  refuge  in  shaky  legal  doctrine  in 
doing  so.  If  the  aftermath  of  the  cease- 
fire agreement  is  to  be  the  spilling  of 
more  blood,  the  loss  of  more  American 
servicemen,  the  creation  of  thousands  of 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  refugees,  and 
the  poisoning  of  the  climate  in  which  the 
reconstruction  of  these  countries  should 
begin  to  take  place,  then  we  have  accom- 
plished little  toward  our  goal  of  freedom 
and  security  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  constitutional 
checks  and  balances  and  the  weights  of 
public  opinion  have  been  ineffective  in 
halting  the  unilateral  warmaking  deci- 
sions of  the  executive  branch.  Despite 
strong  condemnation  of  the  bombing  by 
majorities  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration  persists  in  ex- 
panding the  confiict.  The  deadly  air 
bombardment  going  on  even  as  we  de- 
liberate here  today.  Imperils  the  steps 
toward  peace  we  have  already  taken, 
risks  more  American  prisoners  and  addi- 
tional casualties. 

In  pursuing  these  measures,  the  Pres- 
ident undercuts  the  very  objective  of  the 
so-called  Nixon  doctrine  in  which  he 
stated : 

The  time  has  passed  when  America  wlU 
make  every  other  nation's  conflict  our  own, 
or  make  every  other  nation's  future  our  re- 
sponsibility, or  presume  to  tell  the  people  of 
other  nations  how  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs. 

The  time  has  come  to  hold  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  word. 

For  too  long,  the  Senate  has  stood  by 
while  its  constitutional  powers  have 
been  eroded  by  the  executive  branch.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  this  body  must  now 
respond  to  this  challenge,  and  restore  to 
itself  its  constitutional  role  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process.  We  can  no  longer 
tolerate  executive  abuses  of  the  congres- 
sional mandate  in  this  vital  area  of  for- 
eign policy  without  seriously  undermin- 
ing public  confidence  in  the  Congress  to 
curb  the  executive  branch  when  it  ad- 
vocates measures  that  may  be  no  longer 
truly  reflective  of  the  national  interest. 

The  spreading  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  other  areas  of  South- 
east Asia  could  precipitate  a  crisis  of  ma- 
jor proportions  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  If  not  dealt  with 
promptly  and  effectively.  The  Eagleton 
amendment  forbidding  further  expendi- 
ture of  appropriations,  either  present  or 
past,  in  support  of  any  combat  activities 
in  Cambodia  or  Laos,  compels  us  to  act. 
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To  fail  to  act  would  be  acquiescing  in  a 
policy  that  violates  our  desires  for  peace 
and  peace  itself. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  time  when  the  American  people 
must  wonder  what  to  believe — and 
whom  to  believe. 

What  they  hear  from  the  administra- 
tion is  in  sharp  contrast  with  what  they 
see  on  their  "TV  screens  at  night.  They 
have  been  told  that  the  ugly  war  in 
Vietnam  is  over,  that  an  agreement  was 
signed  in  Paris  in  January  which  finally 
ended  American  participation  in  tJiat 
war  with  something  called  honor.  They 
have  heard  protestations  by  the  admin- 
istration that  now  the  troops  are  home, 
the  POW's  are  home,  and  that  we  are 
entering  into  a  generation  of  i>eace. 

Yet  every  night  they  still  see  the  piti- 
ful hiunan  victims  of  war  in  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam,  and  hear  agetin  the 
frightening  reports  of  American  B-52's 
and  fighter-bombers  flying  unknown 
numbers  of  sorties,  leaving  destruction 
and  death  behind. 

What  are  they  to  believe? 

From  Washington  they  hear  a  babel 
of  voices,  statements,  arguments  about 
what  Is  true  and  what  is  not  true,  what 
is  constitutional  and  what  is  not  consti- 
tutional, what  Is  necessary  and  what  is 
not  necessary. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  their  confidence 
in  government,  thetr  confidence  in  poli- 
ticians, their  confidence  in  us  as  their 
representatives  is  shaken? 

They  want  to  know  how  these  deci- 
sions are  made,  smd  who  is  making 
them?  They  want  to  know  how  they  can 
begin  again  to  control  their  own  lives 
and  the  future  of  their  children?  They 
want  to  know  how  many  secret  agree- 
ments have  been  made,  how  many  shaky 
governments  their  sons  have  been  com- 
mitted to  defend,  and  they  want  to  know 
why? 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  people 
are  beginning  to  see  us — their  repre- 
sentatives— as  a  last  line  of  defense 
against  a  mind-boggling  biu-eaucratlc 
madhouse  where  the  buck  never  stops 
and  where  no  one  Is  willing  to  accept 
responsibility  for  representing  the  peo- 
ple. If  they  cannot  turn  to  us  for  a 
clear  statement  of  responsibility  and 
truth,  where  can  they  turn? 

They  know  what  they  want. 

They  want  American  participation  in 
the  war  ended — in  reality,  not  in  rhetoric. 

They  want  U.S.  forces  out  of  Southeast 
Asia — in  reality,  not  In  rhetoric. 

They  want  no  more  American  POW's 
captured  or  held  hostage. 

They  want  no  more  American  soldiers 
drawn  Into  a  conflict  thousands  of  miles 
away — a  conflict  which  has  lost  any 
meaning  It  ever  had  for  the  defense  of 
American  Interests. 

On  May  8  of  this  year  Secretary 
Rogers  said: 

We  will  not  slide  into  another  Vietnam.  We 
will  not  Introduce  American  ground  forces. 
We  are  not  committed  to  any  particular  Cam- 
bodian government  Our  only  purpose  Is  to 
Insure  that  the  Paris  peace  agreement  Is 
observed. 

I  believe  the  American  people  want 
those  statements  backed  up  by  reality. 


There  Is  ample  evidence  that  neither 
side  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  complying  fully 
with  the  Paris  agreement.  That  Is  why 
Mr.  Kissinger  Is  in  Paris,  and  of  course 
we  must  all  hope  that  he  is  able  to  assist 
in  bringing  new  meaning  and  honesty  to 
those  agreements.  But  it  Is  not  p>ossible 
for  the  American  people — or  for  me — to 
understand  how  our  continuing  to  p«u-tic- 
ipate  in  the  reality  of  a  fighting  war, 
while  the  administration  talks  the  rheto- 
ric of  a  nonexistent  cease-fire,  will  bring 
any  meaning  to  that  agreement. 

They  did  not  imderstand  the  expansion 
of  the  war  Into  Cambodia  In  1970.  They 
do  not  imderstand  all  the  kaleldescope 
of  excuses  which  have  been  given  by  the 
administration  for  continuing  that  ex- 
pansion. All  the  original  reasons  given — 
protection  of  our  troops,  saving  American 
lives,  rescuing  American  POW's — are  now 
"Inoperative." 

There  are  no  legal  treaties  which  com- 
pel, or  even  permit,  us  to  continue  to 
make  war  In  Cambodia.  There  is  nothing 
left  but  the  real  question  which  is  basic 
to  our  decision  today. 

That  question,  of  course.  Is :  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  making  war  In  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States?  Who  Is 
responsible  for  appropriating  the  peo- 
ple's money  for  war?  Who  Is  responsible 
for  declaring  this  Nation  to  be  at  war? 
Who  is  responsible  for  sending  Ameri- 
can airmen  into  combat  and  American 
planes  Into  conflict? 

The  people  of  this  country  think  they 
are  entitled  to  a  clear  answer  to  those 
questions  today.  I  agree  with  them.  They 
may  not  understand  all  of  the  legal 
arguments  and  historical  precedents 
which  will  come  to  this  floor,  or  the  seri- 
ous considerations  which  must  he  given 
to  them.  They  expect  us  to  represent 
them  In  those  considerations,  and  prop- 
erly so. 

But  the  continuation  of  our  form  of 
representative  government  Is  dependent 
upon  an  understanding  by  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  various  branches  of  their 
government  about  responsibility:  who 
makes  the  law,  who  carries  out  the  law, 
who  makes  and  approves  treaties  with 
foreign  goverrunents.  and  who  sends  our 
sons  to  war.  The  people  understand  that, 
and  that  Is  what  is  important  about  our 
vote  today. 

It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  come  to 
this  day.  Inch  by  Inch,  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  forfeited  our  constitutional 
powers  to  control  warmaking.  Whatever 
our  reasons  in  the  past,  they  are  no 
longer  acceptable  to  the  people  today. 
They  are  asking — they  are  demanding — 
that  we  finally  stand  as  their  represent- 
atives and  use  our  constitutional  powers 
to  fulfill  their  wUl. 

They  know  what  they  want:  a  govern- 
ment which  Is  constitutional  and  repre- 
sentative. 

We  know  what  they  want:  representa- 
tives who  will  Insist  on  constiutional  ac- 
tion In  both  war  and  peace,  In  our  own 
Nation  and  in  our  relations  with  other 
nations. 

There  Is  no  valid  legal  or  constitutional 
excuse  for  the  continuing  combat  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  forces  in  or  over 
Cambodia  or  Laos.  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  American  people  know 
that,  and  have  turned  to  us  as  their  only 


hope  for  a  return  to  the  rule  of  law  in 
this  Nation. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  cutoff  of 
all  appropriations  which  could  support 
combat  activities  in  or  over  Cambodia  or 
Laos  by  U.S.  forces. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  briefly.  Yield 
back  your  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  behalf  of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  applies  only 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  To  the 
committee  amendment  only.  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

The  question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  58. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentarj-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  make  the  record 
straight,  do  I  correctly  understand  that  a 
vote  "yea"  will  be  in  favor  of  the  Eagle- 
ton-McClellan-Brooke  amendment  and 
a  vote  of  "nay"  will  t)e  against  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  will  be  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  the  so-called  Eagleton 
amendment. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon ^  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHtntcH>.  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge>,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen*  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  annoimce  that  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible',  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon >,  the  Senator  from  Id.iho 
'Mr.  Church',  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin',  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (.Mr.  Haskell  >  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr>. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett'. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
nick).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  ^Mr. 
Pong),  and  the  Senator  from  Connectl- 
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cut  ^Mr.  Weickir)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  E>ominick), 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  19.  as  follows: 


|No.   162  Leg.) 

YEAS— 63 

Abourezlc 

Hart 

Moss 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bartlelt 

Hataeld 

Nunn 

Bayb 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Bcllmon 

r-IoUings 

Pa  store 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Biden 

Hughes 

Pell 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Harrj'  F..  Jr. 

Johnston 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Case 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Cook 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

McClure 

Symington 

Etomenlcl 

McOovern 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Fulbrlght 

MetcaU 

Young 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Oumey 

Montoya 
NAYS— 19 

Bean 

Griffin 

Scott.  Fa. 

Brock 

Hansen 

Scott.  Va. 

Buckley 

Helms 

Taft 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Jackson 

Tower 

Elastland 

Long 

Fannin 

Roth 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Sparkman.  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 17 


Allen 

Cotton 

McGee 

Baker 

Dominlck 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Stennls 

Bible 

Fong 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

Weicker 

Church 

Haskell 

So  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
58  was  aijreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  next  committee  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  20.  after  the  word  "Cam- 
bodia", Insert  "or  In  or  over  Laos". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  is 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  after  line  21,  Insert: 

Section  735  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1973,  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "$750,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 


of "$820,000,000":  Provided,  That  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  BJl.  7447  of 
tbe  93rd  Congress  (a  bill  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes),  no 
funds  may  be  transferred  under  the  authority 
of  section  735  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  1973,  to  support  directly 
or  Indirectly  combat  activities  in.  over  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  Cambodia  or  in  or  over 
Laos  by  United  States  forces. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  is 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    133 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  133. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  58,  line  14.  Insert  a  new  section 
306: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  or  any  other  Act,  or  of  funds  available 
for  expenditure  by  any  corporation  or  agency 
shall  be  used,  other  than  for  normal  and 
recognized  executive-legislative  relationships, 
for  publicity  or  propaganda  purposes,  for  the 
preparation,  distribution,  or  use  of  any  kit, 
pamphlet,  booklet,  publication,  radio,  televi- 
sion, or  film  presentation  designed  to  support 
or  defeat  legislation  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, except  in  presentation  to  the  Congress 
itself. 

BATTLE    OP    BtTDCET   KFT   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  similar  to  section  608(a) 
last  year's  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  gen- 
eral Government  appropriations  bill  that 
prohibited  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
publicity  or  propaganda  purposes. 

My  amendment  would  specify  what 
kinds  of  activities  are  a  legitimate  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  for  publicity 
purposes.  It  also  places  limits  on  the 
kinds  of  public  relations  activities  that 
can  be  undertaken  by  the  executive 
branch. 

It  says  specifically: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  or  any  other  act,  or  of  funds  available 
for  expenditure  by  any  corporation  or  agency 
shall  be  used,  other  than  for  normal  and 
recognized  executive-legislative  relationships, 
for  publllcty  or  propaganda  purposes,  for  the 
preparation,  distribution,  or  txse  of  any  kit. 
pamphlet,  booklet,  publication,  radio,  televi- 
sion, or  film  presentation  designed  to  sup- 
port or  defeat  legislation  pending  before  the 
Congress,  except  in  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress itself. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
grown  out  of  efforts  by  Senator  Edmund 
MusKiE  and  myself  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
distribution  and  usage  of  the  administra- 
tion's "battle  of  the  budget  kit" — a  com- 
pilation of  one  liners,  sample  speeches, 
and  basic  background  information. 

This  battle  of  the  budget  kit  was,  to 
my  mind  an  illegal  use  of  Government 
fund.s.  It  was  an  attempt  by  the  Nixon 
administration  to  propagandize  the 
American  people  in  favor  of  or  against 
specific  bills  pendirg  before  the  Congress. 

When  this  "kit"  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  requested  the  Comptroller  General 
to  undertake  an  investigation  of  it.  The 
Comptroller  General  reported  to  Senator 
MusKiE  and  myself  that  the  preparation 
and  use  of  the  kit  was  illegal. 


Mr.  President,  I  previously  Inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record — on  May  7, 
1973 — the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. I  quote  the  relevant  portion  of  that 
report  at  this  time : 

It  Is  clear  that  the  kit  Is  part  of  an  effort 
to  defeat  the  15  pieces  of  legislation  pending 
in  Congress  which  the  Administration  op- 
poses. It  explains  reasons  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's opposition  to  the  legislation  and 
Includes  a  statement  that  people  cotild  be 
urged  to  write  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. In  our  opinion,  this  use  of  appropriated 
funds  violates  the  provision  of  section  608 
(a)  of  the  Act. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report,  the  Nixon  administration 
continued,  until  May  23.  1973.  to  utilize 
the  kit. 

I  have  a  report,  as  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  that  an  article  by  Sec- 
retary Dent  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment made  extensive  use  of  the  "kit." 
I  have  written  to  Secretary  Dent,  asking 
that  he  explain  his  use  of  an  illegal  kit, 
and  requesting  that  he  take  appropriate 
steps  to  rectify  his  actions. 

As  of  this  date,  I  have  not  had  a  reply 
to  my  letter  from  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  Secretary  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  an  additional  article 
on  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1,  2.  and  3.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
should  be  no  need  for  this  amendment. 
There  are  laws  already  on  the  books — 
one  statute  that  involves  criminal  sanc- 
tions and  another  pertaining  to  the  re- 
coverj'  of  funds  if  appropriations  are  ex- 
pended improperly. 

However,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
made,  I  believe,  my  amendment  neces- 
sary by  engaging  in  propaganda  and 
publicity  activities  outside  the  bounds  of 
prudent  and  proper  Informational  ac- 
tivities. What  is  more,  until  the  Comp- 
ti-oller  General's  report  that  expenditure 
of  funds  for  the  "battle  of  the  budget 
kit"  was  illegal,  the  administration  gave 
every  intention  of  continuing  to  break 
the  law. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  normal 
legislative-executive  comity,  the  normal 
relationships  fully  sanctioned  by  our 
Constitution  have  been  violated  by  this 
administration.  As  far  as  the  battle  of 
the  budget  kit  is  concerned,  there  seemed 
to  be  little  recognition  that  laws  were 
broken.  And.  even  when  that  recognition 
was  made  clear,  there  was  little  effort  to 
stop  usage  of  this  kit. 

It  was  only  when  Senator  Muskib  and 
I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
asked  for  an  Investigation  to  determine 
possible  criminal  liabilities  that  the 
White  House  ceased  using  this  kit  and 
recalled  it. 

But,  simple  recall  does  not  absolve  the 
administration  from  illegality. 

And.  it  surely  does  not  bode  well  for 
the  future. 

That  is  why  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment today — to  attempt  to  spell  out  what 
is  a  legitimate  use  of  public  funds  for 
informational  purposes. 

Under  rr.v  amer.d;nent.  normal  and 
recognized  legislative  executive  informa- 
tional relationships  would  not  be  pro- 
hibited. There  could  be,  for  example,  ex- 
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penditure  of  funds  for  legislative  liaison, 
preparation  of  messages  and  draft  legis- 
lation, preparation  of  legislative  support 
material,  and  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  testimony.  In  addition,  if  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  requested  the  executive 
branch  to  do  so,  there  could  be  the  prep- 
aration and  distribution  of  fact  sheets 
and  so  forth,  stating  administration 
position  on  legislation. 

The  amendment  would  not  prohibit 
agencies  from  providing  public  informa- 
tion, such  as  through  press  releases  or 
radio  programs,  if  it  is  of  a  general  in- 
formation nature  and  not  an  advocacy 
of  legislation  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  approve  this  amendment. 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  must  be  con- 
stantly on  guard  over  the  use  of  public 
funds  to  engage  in  propaganda  or  pub- 
licity. It  must  constantly  watch  over  the 
public  relations  part  of  the  executive 
branch.  And,  it  must  insist  on  a  strict 
accounting  of  public  funds  used  for  pub- 
lic information  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  merely  to  spell 
out  some  of  the  generalities  that  were 
found  in  section  608(a)  of  last  year's 
Treasury,  Post  Office  and  General  Grov- 
emment  appropriations  bill.  This 
amendment  is  the  result  of  a  study  made 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
the  language  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment has  come  to  us  as  a  suggestion 
following  a  discussion  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  how  we  will  further 
implement  section  608  of  last  year's  ap- 
propriation biU  for  Treasury,  Post  Of- 
fice and  the  genera!  Government. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 
Underlined  are  the  provisions  that  point 
out  the  Senator's  changes  to  existing  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  read  it  and 
as  I  interpret  it  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  additional  provision  which  the  Sen- 
ator Is  offering. 

I  do  want  to  make  clear  for  the  Record 
and  for  the  legislative  history  of  these 
changes  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
author  to  place  any  inhibition  on  depart- 
ments or  agencies  testifying  before  a 
committee  of  Congress  to  submit  to  that 
committee  any  documents,  literature,  or 
anything  else  in  support  of  its  request  for 
either  appropriations,  or  for  authorizing 
legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  This 
amendment  would  in  no  way  impede  or 
impair  that  relationship.  In  other  words, 
the  normal  executive-legislative  relation- 
ship is  preserved  and  obviously  left  in- 
tact. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  what 
we  are  saying,  as  an  illustration,  particu- 
larly the  Department  of  Defense  that 
when  it  comes  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  any  charts,  tables, 
and  illustrations  in  the  nature  of  litera- 
ture— such  presentation  would  in  no  way 
conti-avene  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely  not.  If 
any  Congressman  or  Senator  would  ask 


any  department  of  Government  for  in- 
formation, not  only  would  that  be  pro- 
vided for  imder  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
request  of  the  executive  branch  to  so 
provide  such  information. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  was  my  next 
question,  and  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
clarified  this  point.  It  does  not  prevent 
any  Member  of  Congress  from  receiving 
from  an  agency  or  department  any  docu- 
ment or  information  it  may  desire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  it  does  not.  but 
it  does  prohibit 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  my  final 
question:  Does  it  prohibit  an  agency  of 
Government  or  a  representative  of  an 
agency  of  Government  from  mailing  to 
Senators  any  information  pertinent  to 
any  current  legislative  issue  that  might 
be  before  the  Congress  or  that  is  con- 
templated to  come  before  the  Congress — 
in  other  words,  saying,  "You  cannot  con- 
tact us  unless  we  contact  you?" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary. This  specifically  provides  that  any 
normal  relationship  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  shall  be  un- 
touched; that  the  executive  branch  is  at 
liberty,  of  course,  to  forward  its  recom- 
mendations, its  bills,  and  its  proposals  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

What  it  does  prohibit  is  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  to  provide  literally 
propaganda,  for  speeches  in  the  country- 
side or  for  radio  or  television  shows  that 
are  designed  to  defeat  legislation  that  Is 
here  in  the  Congress,  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence the  general  public  by  the  expend- 
iture of  public  funds. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  it  may  give  that 
information  to  a  Congressman  or  a  Sen- 
ator who  requested  it  of  the  agencv? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  and  the  Sena- 
tor or  Congressman  is  at  liberty  to  use  It. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  the  Senator 
is  protecting  against  is  volimtary  initia- 
tive by  an  agency  in  developing  propa- 
ganda to  pass  out.  and  to  control  In  that 
way,  and  to  influence,  the  action  of  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  it  does  not  pre- 
clude it  from  being  responsive  to  a  Sen-/ 
ator  or  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  to 
committee  of  Congress  in  securing  infor^^ 
mation  that  they  may  need  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  no  way  would 
this  amendment  affect  that  normal  rela- 
tionship. What  it  would  prevent  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  happened  in  providing 
a  kit  for  what  was  called  the  "battle  of 
the  budget,"  which  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  his  committee 
looked  Into,  as  others  did.  in  which  pub- 
lic funds  were  used  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 608.  The  Comptroller  General  felt 
that  that  section  should  have  more 
specificity.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  fortify  the  language  passed  a 
year  ago  in  section  608 (a »  of  the  Treas- 
ury-Post Office  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  thought  this  history 
should  be  made  in  the  Record  regarding 
what  this  proposal  Intends  to  do  and 
what  it  does  not  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  might  say  that  I  did  mention  this  mat- 


ter to  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  and  explained  to  him  what 
its  purpose  was.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  believe  it  Is  merito- 
rious legislation  that  will  clarify  the  law 
and  be  of  help  to  us. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
pursue  this  also,  as  we  will  in  the  regular 
appropriation  bill,  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  said  Is  correct. 
There  was  a  kit  sent  out.  I  guess  on 
other  legislation,  but  one  in  particular, 
telling  different  people  what  to  say  when 
they  went  out  into  the  country  and  made 
speeches,  to  the  effect  that  anyone  who 
voted  for  extra  amounts  in  the  HEW 
appropriation  should  be  labeled  as  big 
spenders. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  reci- 
tation of  what  was  in  that  kit  is  accurate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  From  cabinet  offi- 
cers on  down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Peeliminart   Report   or   the   Geneeal   Ac- 

COtTNTING  OmCE APRIL  30.  1973 

This  Is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  April 
9,  1973,  In  which  you  requested  that  we  con- 
duct an  examination  Into  the  tise  of  speech- 
making  guidelines — commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Battle  of  the  Budget"  kit — being  used 
by  Federal  officials.  Enclosed  Is  a  complete 
copy  of  the  kit  which  was  obtained  from  Mr. 
Ken  Clawson.  Deputy  Director  of  Communi- 
cations for  the  Executive  Branch. 

We  Interviewed  Mr.  Clawson  and  Mr.  Pred 
Fielding,  Deputy  Counsel  to  the  President, 
on  the  miatter.  The  results  of  our  Interview 
were  as  follows: 

Question  1 — Who  prepared  the  kit  titled 
"Battle  of  the  Budget  1973"? 

The  "Battle  of  the  Budget"  had  Its  origins 
a  TV  ^>eech  made  by  the  President  dur- 
ing wlilch  the  need  to  hold  the  line  on  the 
1974  budget  was  emphasized.  Following  this 
speech  Mr.  John  Ehrlichman.  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Domestic  Affairs,  held  a  press 
conference  and  discussed  15  bills  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  which  the  Presi- 
dent Intended  to  veto,  U  necessary.  Fact 
sheets  were  passed  out  giving  the  adminis- 
tration's rationale. 

Most  of  the  substance  of  the  fact  sheets 
was  developed  by  staff  of  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil during  preparation  of  the  budget.  Later 
the  fact  sheets  became  a  part  of  the  "Battle 
of  the  Budget." 

Assembly  of  the  "Battle  of  the  Budget" 
was  by  White  House  staff  writers. 

Question  2 — How  many  copies  were  pro- 
duced and  who  received  them? 

There  were  two  sets  of  copies  prepared.  The 
first  set.  estimated  as  numbering  30  to  60 
copies,  was  prepared  by  the  White  House  and 
distributed  only  to  presidential  appointees  of 
the  highest  rank,  such  as  cabinet  officers, 
agency  heads,  and  some  undersecretaries.  The 
second  set,  estimated  as  numbering  120  to 
150  copies,  was  printed  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  paid  for  by  them. 
These  copies  were  made  available  to  sub- 
cabinet  level  presidential  appointees,  such  as 
assistant  secretaries,  assistant  administra- 
tors, and  public  affairs  officers. 
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Question  3 — What  Instructions  were  given 
on  use  of  the  "Battle  of  the  Budget"? 

The  "Battle  of  the  Budget"  was  discussed 
during  routine  meetings  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Communications  with  public  affairs 
directors  who  were  presidential  appointees. 
The  Office  of  Communications  is  responsible 
for  coordinating  and  consulting  on  public 
affairs  Information  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  public  acralrs  directors  were  advised 
by  Mr.  Clawson  that  presidential  appointees 
should  talk  about  the  budget,  where  ap- 
propriate, as  often  as  possible  to  get  across 
the  F>resldent's  position. 

Question  4 — What  were  the  costs  of  pre- 
paring the  "Battle  of  the  Budget"  and  how 
were  they  financed? 

As  noted  earlier,  wc  were  Informed  that  the 
"Battle  of  the  Budget"  kit  Included  material 
devsloplng  during  formulation  of  the  budget. 
Inspection  of  the  kit  Indicates  that  It  Is  es- 
sentially a  compilation,  consisting  largely  of 
speech  excerpts,  letters,  poll  results,  and  fact 
sheets  carrying  various  dates.  Inasmuch  as 
this  material  appears  to  have  been  originally 
prepared  or  accumulated  by  the  White  House 
staif  for  other  purposes,  its  cost  is  not  clearly 
assignable  to  the  kit.  In  any  event,  the  ac- 
counting records  of  the  White  House  are  not 
maintained  in  a  manner  which  permits 
Identification  of  the  cost  of  any  material  or 
w;.rlc  which  permits  identification  to  the 
"Baitle  of  the  Budget"  kit. 

With  respect  to  your  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  "Battle  of  the  Budget"  kits  violate  18 
U.S.C.  1913.  lobbying  with  appropriated 
moneys,  it  is  our  position  that  in  view  of  the 
criminal  nature  of  this  statute,  determina- 
tions as  to  its  violation  should  be  made  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Since  18  U.S.C. 
1913  contains  fine  and  imprisonment  provi- 
sions which  may  be  enforced  only  through 
Judicial  criminal  proceedings,  it  Is  not  with- 
in our  Jurisdiction  to  determine  the  statute's 
applicability  In  any  given  circumstances. 

However,  there  is  also  to  be  considered  Sec- 
tion 608(a)  of  the  Treasury,  Post  Office,  and 
General  Government  Appropriations  Act  of 
1973,  Public  Law  93-351.  86  Stat.  471.  which 
provides  that: 

No  part  of  any  appropriations  contained 
In  this  or  any  other  Act.  or  of  the  funds 
available  for  expenditures  by  any  corporation 
or  agency,  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purposes  designed  to  support  or 
defeat  legislation   pending  before  Congress. 

It  is  clear  that  the  kit  is  part  of  an  effort 
to  defeat  the  15  pieces  of  le<;isIatlon  pending 
In  Congress  which  the  administration  op- 
poses. It  explains  the  reasons  for  the  admin- 
istration's opposition  to  the  legislation  and 
Includes  statements  that  people  should  be 
urged  to  write  their  representatives  In  Con- 
gress. In  our  opinion,  this  use  of  appropriated 
funds  violates  the  provisions  of  section  608 
(a)  of  the  act. 

However,  the  action  to  be  taken  by  our 
Office  with  respect  to  such  improper  use  of 
appropriated  funds  is  limited  to  recovery  of 
the  amounts  improperly  expended.  Essen- 
tially, there  is  involved  the  cost  of  paper  and 
printing  and  the  time  of  personnel.  While 
appropriated  funds  apparently  were  used  in 
preparing  the  kit.  it  appears  that  the  amount 
would  be  small  and  comlngled  with  proper 
expenditures. 

We  hope  that  this  report  will  serve  your 
purposes. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Untted  States  Senatb. 
Washington.  DC,  May  15.  1973. 
Hon.  Frederick  B.  Dent. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Was.hington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  read  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  Tuesday,  May  14,  1973, 
that  the  Commerce  Department  In  its  "Com- 
merce DaUy"  magazine  published  an  article 
under  your  by-line  using  materials  from  the 


"Battle  of  the  Budget "  kit.  I  understand  that 
the  "Commerce  Dally"  Is  a  taxpayer  iunded 
magazine  distributed  throughout  the  nation. 

As  I  am  certain  you  are  aware,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  Issued  a  report  saying 
that  tne  use  of  this  "kit"  violates  section  BOB 
(a)  of  the  Treasury,  Poet  Office,  and  General 
Government  Appropriations  Act  of  1973.  And, 
Senator  Muskle  and  I  have  written  to  the 
Attorney  General  asking  him  to  investigate 
the  preparation  and  use  of  this  "kit"  and 
take  appropriate  legal  action  if  criminal  stat- 
utes were  violated. 

In  view  of  the  finding  of  this  matter  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  I  am  puzzled 
why  the  Commerce  Department  would  util- 
ize government  funds  to  publish  material 
which  Is  In  violation  of  law.  I  am  even  more 
disturbed  by  your  willingness  to  utilize  ma- 
terial from  these  illegal  kits,  almost  on  a 
word  for  word  basis,  to  propagandize  tbs 
readers  of  "Commerce  Dally."  I  request  that 
you  provide  my  office  with  an  officiai  expla- 
nation. I  want  to  know  how  much  of  the 
taxpayers  dollars  were  expended  in  the  prep- 
aration of  that  article  and  Its  publication  In 
your  departmental  magazine.  I  also  want  to 
know  what  other  articles  of  this  nature  have 
been  prepared  by  your  department  and  where 
your  department  is  seeking  to  have  them 
published. 

Finally,  I  want  to  know  specifically  Mr. 
Secretary  whether  or  not  In  view  of  the  GAO 
report  you  are  ordering  a  complete  halt  to 
the  use  of  this  kit  and  are  taking  appropriate 
steps  to  end  all  departmental  publicity 
lobbying  on  legislation  pending  before  the 
Congress. 

I  am  referring  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Attorney 
General  asking  that  these  two  agencies  as 
part  of  their  on  going  investigation  of  the 
"Battle  of  the  Budget  Kit"  examine  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commerce  Department  In  this 
regard. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Ht7mprrct. 

ExHiBrr  2 

Commerce   Ignores   Anttlobbying  Law 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

The  Commerce  Department  bent,  if  It 
didn't  break,  a  federal  antllobbylng  statut* 
by  using  the  April  16  issue  of  Its  taxpayer- 
financed  magazine  to  knock  legislation  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  By  law,  federal  agencies 
are  barred  from  lobbying  for  or  against  bills 
in  Congress. 

Last  month,  however,  "Commerce  DaUy" 
which  has  a  circulation  of  about  20,000  car- 
ried a  warning  that  big  spenders  in  Congress 
are  about  to  enact  a  package  of  bills  that 
could  boost  individual  taxes  by  15  per  cent. 
The  magazine  goes  to  about  10,000  sub- 
scribers who  pay  $33  a  year,  and  to  another 
10.000  newspapers,  libraries  and  special  in- 
terest groups  on  the  freeble  list. 

Antl-congresslonal  material  in  a  by-lined 
article  by  Secretary  Frederick  Dent  was  lifted 
straight  from  a  controversial  White  House 
kit  on  how  to  write  speeches  and  press  re- 
leases that  was  handed  out  to  federal  agen- 
cies in  early  April.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  since  said  that  use  of  the  kit  by 
government  offices  violates  an  antllobbylng 
law  designed  to  prevent  the  executive  branch 
from  using  Its  resources  to  battle  bills  in 
Congress. 

That  guide,  called  Tlie  Battle  of  the 
Budget — 1973,  was  written  at  the  White 
House  and  partially  paid  for  by  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee.  This  column  first 
spotlighted  it  April  4.  noting  that  copies 
of  the  speech  kit  which  contains  antl-Con- 
gresslonal  Jokes,  was  passed  out  to  federal 
public  relations  offices  with  orders  to  use  it 
in  preparing  speeches  and  press  releases  for 
public  consumption. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  In  a  report 
to  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  (D-Me.)  and  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.) ,  said  the  antllobby- 
lng law  was  broken.  GAO  said  It  would  be  up 


to  the  Justice  Department  to  take  action 
against  persons  who  devised  the  kit  and 
ordered  federal  agencies  to  use  it.  Main 
thrust  of  the  kit  is  to  tell  agencies  how  to 
attack  the  "Par  Out  15."  the  Whl'e  House 
name  for  bills  It  opposes.  Federal  writers 
are  given  key  phrases  to  use.  Jokes  to  be 
Inserted  Into  speeches  and  instructed  how 
best  to  use  "epithets"  against  the  Congress. 

In  his  by-lined  piece  in  the  Commerce 
magazine,  Secretary  Dent  leaned  heavily  on 
material  in  the  controversial  anti-Congress 
kit  in  a  one-page  story. 

Dent  wrote  that  the  President  Is  trying 
to  eliminate  "wasteftil  and  unproductive 
uses  of  the  taxpayers  money"  but  that  "up  to 
this  point,  the  greatest  noise  level  reaching 
the  Congress  is  coming  from  special  Interest 
groups  whose  place  at  the  federal  trough 
would  be  eliminated  if  President  Nixon's 
budget  cuts  stand." 

Congress,  however.  Is  hearing  "not  from 
the  poor  who  are  benefitting  from  the  great- 
est human  needs  budget  in  history,"  Dent 
wrote,  "but  from  the  vast  network  of  pov- 
erty bureaucrats  and  professional  grant- 
grabbers  who  have  made  a  living  out  of  pov- 
erty." 

Borrowing  a  chapter  from  the  White  House 
budget  kit  called  "Horror  Stories."  Dent  lists 
four  Job  training  and  community  action  pro- 
grams that,  the  White  House  says,  were  losers. 

In  another  line  from  the  speech-kit.  Dent 
says,  "If  Congress  refuses  to  go  along  with 
President  Nixon's  budget  cuts,  the  American 
people  will  be  faced  with  a  Hobson's  choice 
of  higher  taxes,  greater  Inflation,  or  both." 

Congressmen — especially  those  of  the 
Democratic  persuasion — are  furious  over  the 
bueaucratlc  assault  on  programs  which  they 
feel,  out  of  politics  or  compassion,  must  be 
saved  and  expanded.  They  are  also  worried 
that  his  administration  Is  manipulating  the 
government's  massive  public  relations  ap- 
paratus to  blackmail  them  back  home  with 
the  voters. 

While  some  agencies  have  reduced  their 
efforts  to  produce  material  in  line  with  the 
White  House  speech -writers  kit.  Commerce 
continues  to  use  It  for  what  some  employees 
feel  Is  an  -jnfair,  and  possibly  illegal,  prop- 
aganda campaign. 

How  to  lobby:  National  Alliance  of  Postal 
and  Federal  Employees  will  hold  a  two -day 
seminar  beginning  May  17  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park,  Instructing  members  how  to  win  friends 
and   influence  people  on  Capitol   Hill. 


ExHtBrr  3 

U.S.    SPEECH-WRnxNG    Krr    Is    Recalled 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

The  White  House  is  recalling  all  copies  of 
the  controversial  speech-writers  kit  it  dis- 
tributed to  federal  Information  offices,  telling 
them  how  to  attack  "big  spenders"  In  Con- 
gress using  the  bureaucracy's  vast  communl- 
cetlons  machinery. 

Cabinet  officers  and  top  Information  spe- 
cialists In  government  were  given  the  White 
House-produced  document  in  early  April, 
and  told  to  use  It  In  preparing  speeches  and 
press  releases.  The  kit,  called  "The  Battle  of 
the  Budget — 1973"  was  partially  paid  for  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and  was 
aimed  at  whipping  up  public  opposition  to 
15  spending  proposals  in  Congress. 

Public  Information  officers  vere  told  to 
use  the  kit's  "epithets"  section  to  describe 
spenders  in  Congress,  given  a  list  of  "one 
liners"  to  Insert  In  speeches,  and  told  to  de- 
tail "horror  stories"  which  were  also  supplied 
to  show  federal  program  failures,  many  in 
the  antipoverty  area.  Staffs  were  also  told 
to  arrange  suitable  audiences  for  bosses  at 
which  the  speeches  could  be  made. 

Democrats  in  Congress  howled  when  they 
first  read  of  the  speech  kits  here  April  4. 
Sens.  Edmund  M.  Muskle  (D-Maine)  and  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.)  ordered  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  determine  if 
laws  barring  federal  workers  from  lobbying 
had  been  violated.  GAO  in  its  report  back. 
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said  the  laws  had  been  broken,  but  it  would 
be  up  to  the  Justice  Department  to  take 
action. 

Ralph  Nader's  Public  Citizen  Litigation 
Group  filed  request  for  a  stop  order  In  fed- 
eral court  here,  asking  that  the  kits  be  re- 
moved from  active  federal  service.  Word 
now  is  out  that  the  White  House  htis  decided 
to  withdraw  the  controversial  kits  and  is 
sending  a  confirming  note  to  the  court. 

Pension  Bonus :  Federal  workers  who  retire 
by  June  30 — and  the  nearly  one  million  al- 
ready-retired civil  servants  and  their  fami- 
lies— win  qualify  for  a  record  cost-of-living 
pension  bonus  of  6.1  per  cent. 

An  estimated  70.000  retired  federal  and 
military  personnel  living  in  the  Washington 
metro  area  will  benefit  from  higher  annuities 
which  will  show  up  in  pension  checks  mailed 
out  for  early  August  delivery. 

The  6.1  percent  boost  was  assured  yester- 
day when  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
leased the  April  Consumer  Price  Index  130.7. 
That  was  a  big  Jump  over  March's  129.8 
CPI.  and  translates  Into  an  annuity  increase 
for  federal-military  retirees  of  6.1  per  cent. 

Government  officials  expect  thousands  of 
eligible  employees  to  quit  between  now  and 
June  30.  Last  year,  an  annuity  Increase  of 
5.4  per  cent  triggered  a  record  80,000  govern- 
ment retirements.  Normally  about  5,000  em- 
ployees retire   each   month. 

Former  military  personnel  who  retired  be- 
fore the  last  pay  raise  wUl  get  the  full  6.1 
per  cent.  Those  who  retire  this  year  will  get 
a  fraction  of  the  cost-of-living  raise,  about 
2  per  cent  in  most  cases.  All  eligible  fed- 
eral workers  who  retire  by  June  30  will  qual- 
ify for  the  full  6.1  per  cent. 

Government-military  pensions  are  tied  to 
the  CPI.  Under  the  system  used,  the  CPI 
must  rise  three  per  cent  over  the  level  of 
the  last  increase  to  begin  a  three  month 
count-down.  If  the  CPI  remains  at  or  above 
that  three  per  cent  level  for  three  consecu- 
tive months,  an  annuity  increase  is  activated. 
Because  it  ttUces  several  months  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  actually  get  the  cost-of-living 
raise  cranked  into  pension  checks.  Uncle 
Sam  adds  a  one  per  cent  sweetener.  This 
means  that  the  actual  CPI-measured  Jump 
In  living  costs  over  last  year  was  6.1  per 
cent.  The  added  one  per  cent  from  the  gov- 
ernment will  make  it  6.1  per  cent. 

Younger  employees,  who  have  no  thoughts 
of  retirement,  will  also  benefit  from  the 
June  30  bonus  cutoff.  Thousands  of  higher 
grade,  senior  employees  will  no  doubt  leave 
and  this  will  open  up  many  middle  and  top 
grade  Jobs  for  promotions. 

A  big  exodus  from  government  could  also 
ease  the  Impact  of  layoffs  in  federal  agencies, 
t^>enlng  up  Joljs  that  can  be  filled  by  younger 
workers  who  are  normally  the  first  fired  in 
economy  cutbacks. 

Federal  officials  won't  hazard  a  guess  at 
this  point  as  to  how  many  employees  will  re- 
tire by  the  end  of  June.  But  they  point  out 
that  80,000  quit  last  year  when  the  bonus 
was  less  generous. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota, 
^  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
^  Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  that  I  would 
like  to  call  up,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Cotton,  Cook,  Young.  Doia- 
NICK,  Dole,  and  Tower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  14,  between  lines  11  and  12,  add 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"For  the  additional  amount  for  "health 
"For  the  additional  amoimt  for  "health 
manpower"  to  remain  available  tintll  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  the  Physician  Short- 
age Area  Scholarship  Program  (Subpart  ni 
of  Part  F  of  Title  Vll  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act) .  $2,000,000." 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  authorizes  $2  million  for  the 
funding  of  the  physician  shortage  area 
scholarship  program,  v,hich  I  authored 
along  with  approximately  one-quarter  of 
the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
which  was  included  as  part  of  Public  Law 
92-157,  the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971. 

With  the  strong  support  of  Senators 
Cotton.  Magnuson,  Young,  and  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  Congress  last  year  funded  this 
program  in  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions measure  at  the  $2  million  level.  The 
Labor-HEW  bill  was  subsequently  vetoed 
and  since  this  program  represented  a 
new  start,  it  was  not  funded  under  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  on  three 
separate  occasions  has  voted  to  fund  this 
program  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  H.R.  11955,  which  passed  in 
December  1971.  in  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill,  H.R.  15417,  which  was 
vetoed  on  October  16  of  last  year  and  in 
H.R.  16654.  the  Congress'  second  attempt 
at  a  Labor-HEW  appropriations  measure 
which  was  also  vetoed. 

The  physician  shortage  problem  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  health  problems  fac- 
ing countless  counties  and  communities 
in  the  country  today.  I  am  certain  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  either  heard 
directly  from  communities  in  their  State 
or  read  of  efforts  by  communities  to  se- 
cure a  physician  through  road  sign  ad- 
vertisements, plK  to  medical  societies 
and  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
often  said  that  there  is  a  need  in  the  Na- 
tion for  an  additional  50,000  physicians. 
A  1970  study  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  Identified  134  counties  in  the 
country  without  a  single  physician.  This 
is  an  increase  of  36  since  1963. 

There  are  many  more  communities 
without  a  single  physician  or  without  r.n 
adequate  number  of  doctors.  Maryland 
illustrates  this  point.  While  I  am  pleased 
that  my  State's  counties  are  not  on  the 
AMA's  list,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
Maryland  communities  are  in  dire  need 
of  physicians.  For  example,  in  1970  an 
article  in  the  Public  Health  Report 
focused  on  the  situation  in  Baltimore. 
This  article  identified  16  census  tracks 
with  a  population  of  174,000  primarily 
disadvantaged  citizens,  in  the  innercity 
as  well  as  some  outlining  areas,  which 
were  totally  lacking  in  primary  care 
physicians. 

To  help  meet  the  needs  of  physician 
shortage  areas.  I  Introduced  S.  790  in 
1971  and  as  I  previously  Indicated,  the 
measure  was  Incorporated  in  the  overall 
health  manpower  legislation.  Basically, 
this  program  provides  for  scholarships  of 


up  to  $5,000  annually  for  a  young  man 
or  woman  who  agrees  to  practice  pri- 
mary care  in  physician  shortage  areas. 
A  physician  shortage  area  may  be  a  rural 
community,  an  innercity  area,  or  among 
the  Nation's  migrant  farm  workers.  One 
year  of  service  is  required  for  each  year 
of  the  scholarship.  If  an  individual  does 
his  residency  or  internship  in  a  physician 
shortage  area  and  the  training  or  expe- 
rience received  is  designed  to  prepare 
him  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  primary 
care,  then  the  service  commitment  Is 
reduced  by  1  year. 

A  unique  system  of  priority  In  award- 
ing the  scholarships  is  established  which 
I  believe  significantly  Increases  the  prob- 
ability that  this  program  will  work.  Es- 
sentially this  system  gives  priority  to 
individuals  from  physician  shortage 
areas  under  the  theory  that  such  indi- 
viduals are  not  only  more  likely  to  return 
to  such  shortage  areas,  but  also  because 
they  are  more  likely  to  remain  and  to 
continue  to  serve  the  citizens  of  their 
"home"  areas.  Since  a  secondary  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  increase  the 
opportunity  to  lower-Income  students  to 
attend  medical  school,  priority  is  also 
granted  to  such  individuals.  Specifically, 
the  priority  system  for  awarding  the 
scholarships  Is  as  follows: 

The  first  priority  Is  granted  to  indi- 
viduals from  lower-income  families  who 
live  In  a  physician  shortage  area  and  who 
agree  to  return  and  practice  in  such  area. 

The  second  priority  goes  to  individuals, 
regardless  of  income,  who  reside  in  a 
physician  shortage  area  who  agree  to 
return  and  practice  In  such  area. 

The  third  priority  is  allocated  to  indi- 
viduals from  lower-Income  families,  who 
although  residing  in  an  area  where  there 
is  not  a  physician  shortage,  agree  to 
practice  in  any  physician  shortage  area. 

The  final  priority  would  go  to  individ- 
uals, regardless  of  income,  who  do  not 
come  from  any  area  of  physician  short- 
ages, but  who  agree  to  practice  in  any 
physician  shortage  area. 

There  are  two  primary  purposes  for 
the  system  of  priorities  for  selecting  eli- 
gible students  for  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships imder  the  bill.  First,  the  evi- 
dence supports,  what  commonsense  tells 
us,  the  hypothesis  that  persons  from  phy- 
sician shortage  areas  are  more  likely  to 
return  and  to  remain  in  such  areas  and 
practice  medicine. 

The  results  of  an  American  Medical 
Association's  survey  questioning  physi- 
cians on  the  factors  that  tnfiuence  their 
decision  to  practice  in  a  certain  area 
gives  support  to  the  bill's  priorities.  This 
survey  found  that  over  45  percent  of  the 
physicians  indicated  that  they  were  prac- 
ticing in  or  around  the  town  in  which 
they  were  raised.  The  survey  also  re- 
vealed that  49  percent  of  the  phj-sicians 
raised  in  small  towns  were  practicing  in 
communities  of  2.500  or  less.  An  equal 
percentage  of  doctors  raised  in  non- 
metropolitan  communities  of  25,000  or 
more  were  practicing  in  cities  of  that  size. 
This  AMA  survey  confirmed  pre\'ious 
studies  which  had  indicated  the  "physi- 
cians who  practice  in  small  towns  are 
more  likely  to  have  a  rural  than  urban 
background." 

The  AMA  study  concluded  that — 
Physician    recruitment    for    rural    areas 
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would  be  enhanced  If  more  young  men  and 
women  with  rural  backgrounds  were  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  medical  profession. 

Continuing,  the  report  had  this  to  say 
about  the  influence  of  a  doctor's  origins 
on  his  place  of  practice : 

Physicians  who  practice  In  small  towns 
are  more  likely  to  have  a  rural  rather  than 
urban  backgrounds  .  .  .  rural  physicians 
have  predominately  rural  backgrounds  and 
metropolitan  physicians  generally  had  urban 
locations  during  their  youth. 

If  we  can  persuade  young  men  and 
women  to  practice  in  physician  shortage 
areas,  the  evidence  indicates  that  most 
are  likely  to  remain.  The  AMA  study  of 
this  point  states  that — 

Once  a  physician  establishes  a  practice  he 
is  not  likely  to  move. 

Their  survey  found : 

At  least  63  percent  of  the  physicians  had 
not  moved  from  their  original  practice  loca- 
tion. This  percentage  was  consistent  regard- 
less of  the  community  size.  A  more  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  area  showed  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  physicians  In  nonmetro- 
politan  areas  had  practiced  twenty  years  or 
more  In  the  same  place. 

This  measure  is  then  drafted  to  give 
priorities  to  lower  income  individuals 
from  physician  shortage  areas  because  it 
is  felt  that  the.se  individuals  are  more 
likely  to  return  and  remain  in  these  areas 
in  which  they  were  reared. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  priorities 
established  by  the  bill  would  be  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  attracting  and 
making  it  possible  for  more  minority  and 
lower-income  individuals  to  go  to  medi- 
cal school.  Across  the  coimtry  there  has 
been  a  concern  over  the  poor  representa- 
tion of  the  minority  groups  in  our  medi- 
cal schools. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  leg- 
islation is  that  it  would  encourage  stu- 
dents to  enter  family  medicine.  In  1931, 
three  out  of  four  of  the  Nation's  doctors 
were  engaged  in  family  practice.  In  1967, 
only  one  out  of  five  doctors  were  In  gen- 
eral practice.  In  Baltimore  City  only  9 
percent  of  the  practicing  physicians  are 
in  family  practice.  Indications  are  that 
this  trend  toward  specialization  and 
away  from  general  practice  is  continuing. 
I  believe  we  need  more  family  physicians. 
My  bill  would  encourage  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  overall  health  man- 
power legislation  enacted  in  the  last 
Congress  includes  various  provisions  di- 
rected toward  the  maldistribution  prob- 
lem. The  loan  forgiveness  program  under 
which  loan<?  are  forgiven  for  practice  in 
physician  shortage  areas  was  liberalized 
from  the  former  law  of  10  percent  to  15 
percent  annual  forgiveness  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  50  percent  for  practice  in  physi- 
cian shortage  areas  to  60  percent  forgive- 
ness over  a  2-year  period  plus  an  addi- 
tional 25  percent  for  third-year  for  total 
forgiveness  of  85  percent.  In  addition,  the 
Congress  has  enacted  Senator  Magnu- 
soN"s  National  Health  Service  Corps. 
These  are  important  programs  and  they 
have  my  unqualified  support. 

But  I  believe  the  physician  shortage 
problem  is  so  critical  that  it  is  literally  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  for  some  commu- 
nities and  citizens  in  those  communities, 
that  various  approaches  are  desirable.  I 
naturally  hope  the  loan  forgiveness  pro- 
gram will  work,  but  the  evidence  to  date 


makes  one  skeptical  as  only  a  few  stu- 
dents have  taken  advantage  of  the  loan 
forgiveness  program  since  its  enactment. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fea- 
tures of  my  program  which  I  believe  in- 
crease the  probability  of  its  success. 

First,  an  individual  would  make  com- 
mitment to  serve  in  a  physician  shortage 
area  prior  to  entering  medical  school 
rather  than  as  an  afterthought  to  unload 
a  large  indebtedness. 

Second,  the  program  attempts  to  at- 
tract individuals  from  physician  shortage 
areas,  commonsense,  as  well  as  the  evi- 
dence I  cited  supports  this  premise  that 
such  students  are  more  likely  to  return 
and  remain  in  shortage  areas. 

Third,  the  scholarship  program  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  lower-income  in- 
dividuals. Many  deans  advise  me  that 
lower-income  students  are  very  reluctant 
to  assume  indebtedness  of  the  magnitude 
necessary  to  complete  medical  school. 

Fourth,  the  scholarships  are  only  for 
primary  care  practice  and  this  will  have 
the  desirable  effort  of  encouraging  more 
family  physicians  which  are  desperately 
needed. 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  that  if  an 
individual  does  not  carry  out  the  com- 
mitment, the  scholarship  in  effect,  is 
converted  to  a  loan  which  must  be  repaid 
with  interest  within  3  years. 

Thus,  if  the  program  is  successful,  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  it 
has  been  a  good  investment.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  does  not  work,  it  will  not  cost 
the  Government  a  single  cent.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  one  of  the  reasons  we 
lost  the  funding  last  year  was  that  the 
House  was  reluctant  to  increase  scholar- 
ship prc^rams.  I  suspect  that  there  was 
not  a  full  understanding  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  program  and  the  fact  the 
scholarship  Is  converted  to  a  loan  if  the 
student  reneges  on  his  commitment.  I 
hope  that  this  will  not  occur  again  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  an  area 
that  frequently  experiences  physician 
shortage  problems.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  talented  and  qualified  men  and 
women  in  my  home  area  and  other  sim- 
ilar areas  who  will  jump  at  the  chance 
to  participate  in  this  program  and  that 
these  individuals,  following  gradimtlon^ 
will  return  to  practice  medicine  and  to 
serve  among  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
The  Physician  Shortage  Scholarship  pro- 
gram has  been  endorsed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  General  Practitioners, 
the  deans  of  various  medical  schools,  and 
the  National  Medical  Association. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  fund 
this  program  and  hold  firm  in  conference 
for  I  am  convinced  that  this  program 
does  hold  out  considerable  amount  of 
hope  for  physicians  shortage  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hap- 
py to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. My  home  county  in  North  Dakota 
is  an  example  of  the  need  for  this 
amendment.  It  would  help  get  doctors  in 
physician  shortage  rural  areas.  My  home 
coimty  does  not  have  a  full-time  doctor. 
A  few  years  ago  we  had  as  many  as  12, 
but  there  is  not  a  full-time  doctor  in  the 
whole  county. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  In  all  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 


more  meritorious  proposal  than  this.  It 
should  be  more  than  $2  million,  but  the 
amendment  will  give  this  worthy  pro- 
gram a  chance  to  get  started. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land conferred  with  me  about  this 
amendment,  and  I  have  agreed  to  take 
it  to  conference  and  give  it  further  study. 

I  may  say  that,  if  this  proposal  intends 
to  accomplish  what  I  have  been  told — the 
providing  of  medical  services,  more  doc- 
tors, in  nu-al  America — then  I  shall  give 
it  my  enthusiastic  support  in  conference 
and  try  to  get  it  retained  in  the  bill.  I 
do  want  to  study  it  further,  but  we  have 
in  my  State  large  rural  areas,  and  in 
some  coimties  they  have  no  doctor  at  all. 
It  is  a  very  distressing  situation. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  manufacture 
doctors  by  merely  providing  more  appro- 
priations. That  is  why  I  want  and  intend 
to  study  It,  but  if  it  gives  any  legitimate 
promise  of  helping  to  get  doctors  into 
rural  areas.  I  believe  we  all  want  that, 
and  if  it  will  accomplish  this,  I  shall 
strongly  support  this  additional  appro- 
priation. 

So  I  am  willing,  with  this  explanation 
of  my  position,  to  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  consideration.  I  feel 
sure  he  will  find  that  there  are  induce- 
ments in  this  proposal  that  make  it  very 
attractive  for  doctors  to  go  to  physician- 
shortage  areas.  After  he  examines  the 
amendment.  I  think  he  will  find  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  delighted  to  be  a 
consponsor  of  the  amendment.  In  the 
State  of  Texas  we  have  254  counties.  In 
over  30  of  them  we  have  no  doctor  at  all. 
We  certainly  need  some  kind  of  incen- 
tive programs  to  get  doctors  to  practice 
in  these  physician-shortage  areas.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  support  this  amend- 
ment in  conference. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  stated  that  after  studying 
the  amendment,  if  it  gives  promise  to 
give  relief  to  the  situation  it  is  intended 
to  remedy,  I  will  certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
all  time  having  been  yielded  back. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  » . 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  this  bill  on  final  passage, 
because  we  have  included  in  it  the  Eagle- 
ton  amendment.  And  I  express  a  fervent 
hope  that  when  this  bill  reaches  con- 
ference the  Eagleton  amendment  will  not 
survive  the  conference. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  thing  we  do  in 
adopting  this  amendment.  It  has  tremen- 
dous significance  because  it  marks  the 
placing  on  the  President  of  a  tremendous 
Inhibition  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
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tions,  in  the  negotiating  of  agreements 
and  treaties,  and  in  the  implementation 
and  enforcement  of  those  agreements 
once  arrived  ai. 

We  have  seen  how  North  Vietnam  will 
not  live  up  to  its  treaty  commitments. 
And  North  Vietnam  has  no  regard  for 
agreements,  but  as  little  more  than  a 
convenience.  We  have  seen  that  North 
Vietnam  intends  to  do  anything  it  can 
get  away  with. 

What  we  have  in  effect  done  in  the 
Eagleton  amendment  is  said  to  them: 
"You  may  do  whatever  you  please.  Hav- 
ing concluded  this  agreement,  we  intend 
to  walk  away  from  it,  and  we  don't  care 
whether  you  violate  those  provisions  or 
not." 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  bomb- 
ing and  how  it  creates  the  kind  of  climate 
in  which  we  cannot  have  peace.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  bombing  serves 
to  prolong  and  intensify  the  war.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  said  back  when  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  decision  during  the 
Christmas  season  to  resume  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  But  it  was  that  very 
thing  that  brought  them  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

It  is  a  verity  in  the  conduct  of  this 
diplomacy  that  a  President  or  head  of 
state  of  any  country  carmot  successfully 
negotiate  with  foreign  powers  if  he  has 
no  military  strength.  Any  such  negotia- 
tion is  a  negotiation  from  weakness.  And 
if  we  are  to  negotiate  from  a  posture  of 
inferiority,  then  we  must  inevitably  con- 
cede more  than  we  get. 

Mr.  President,  in  tying  the  President's 
hands,  I  think  that  we  have  taken  a  very 
unusual  step.  Only  the  President  can  be 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  diplomacy. 
Only  the  executive  branch  can  formulate 
foreign  policy.  We  cannot  formulate  and 
implement  foreign  policy  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  respon- 
sibility that  is  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  the  Presidency. 

Obviously  535  men  of  different  and 
varying  views  cannot  formulate  and  Im- 
plement foreign  policy.  The  Congress 
cannot  negotiate  agreements.  The  Con- 
gress did  not  negotiate  the  agreement 
with  North  Vietnam  that  has  resulted  in 
the  present  agreement  which  we  are 
today  treating  like  a  scrap  of  paper. 

The  Vietnamese  accord  was  met  with 
broad  acceptance  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  generally  applauded.  It  was 
probably  the  best  kind  of  agreement  that 
the  President  could  have  got  under  the 
circumstances.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to 
Ml-.  Ki.ssinger  and  to  Ambassador  Sul- 
livan, and  others,  who  were  instrumen- 
tal in  achieving  this  agreement  that  we 
were  able  to  accomplish  so  much. 

But  most  of  the  provisions  of  this 
aE;reement  have,  in  some  way  or  another, 
been  violated  by  North  Vietnam.  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  no  cease-fire  in  Laos 
imtil  tlie  United  States  brought  air 
strikes  to  bear  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  their  support  of  the  so-called 
Pathet  Lao,  which  is  a  paper  tiger  and 
is  little  more  than  a  cosmetic  aunlica- 
tion  to  the  North  Vietnamese  miMtarj'. 
If  the  Eagleton  amendment  is  allowed  to 
stand,  and  if  in  its  wake  other  similar 
legislation  is  passed  by  Congress,  then  I 
can  say,  and  I  think  with  certainty,  that 
we  are  facing  the  twilight  of  American 
influence  in  this  world. 


We  have  the  War  Powers  bill  coming 
along.  There  is  a  very  exotic  flower,  in- 
deed. It  has  attracted  widespread  sup- 
port. But  I  wonder  how  much  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  stultifying  effect 
it  will  have  on  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate with  a  super  power  like  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Eagleton  amendment,  the  debate 
that  has  preceded  it,  and  the  action  In 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  have 
been  duly  and  carefully  noted  by  Hanoi; 
and  Hanoi.  I  think  next  week,  through 
Le  Due  Tho,  will  say  to  Mr.  Kissinger 
that  he  can  go  fly  a  kit,  because  the 
United  States  will  no  longer — or  at  least 
the  executive  branch  will  no  longer — 
possess  the  force  which  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  successful  implementation 
of  the  agreement  that  we  reached  last 
January  with  North  Vietnam. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  many 
times  in  the  Senate  today  that  article  20 
has  been  ignored  by  North  Vietnam. 
They  are  inblatant  and  flagrant  noncom- 
pliance. They  have  not  withdrawn  their 
troops  from  Laos  and  Cambodia.  They 
have  violated  article  7  and  are  using  Laos 
and  Cambodia  as  lines  of  communication 
there.  They  move  supplies  to  their  forces 
in  South  Vietnam.  Article  7  provides  for 
not  only  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  pro- 
vides also  that  there  will  be  no  reinforce- 
ments or  resupply  except  on  a  piece  for 
piece  basis.  This  provision  is  being  fla- 
grantly violated,  and  we  have  said  to 
them,  "You  can  continue  to  do  It  now 
imhampered,  because  we  are  not  going 
to  bomb  and  are  not  going  to  interdict 
your  lines  of  communication  any  more. 
So  it  is  wide  open,  boys.  Send  all  the 
equipment,  all  the  troops,  all  the  military 
hardware  and  ammunition  you  want  to 
your  troops." 

We  are  saying,  in  effect,  further, 
"Since  you  have  got  yourselves  in  a  logis- 
tical position  to  support  a  massive  inva- 
sion, you  may  do  so;  we  are  not  going  to 
have  anything  to  say,  because  we  are 
tired  and  are  quitting." 

So  to  North  Vietnam  we  are  saying, 
"Do  as  you  please." 

By  this  amendment  we  are  not  dees- 
calating  the  war;  we  are  making  cer- 
tain that  the  war  will  be  of  longer  and 
greater  duration. 

Great  concern  has  been  expressed  in 
the  Senate  today  over  the  pUght  of  Cam- 
bodian civilians  who  have  been  killed 
by  American  bombers.  There  is  no  sub- 
stantial documentary  evidence  that  there 
have  been  extensive  civiliar.  death?  in 
Cambodia  as  a  result  of  our  air  ."Strikes 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thi're  are  re- 
porters who  have  been,  according  to  the 
news  media,  running  all  over  that  little 
country,  trying  to  find  such  e'idenr^e. 
and  they  have  net  found  any.  I  have 
heard  no  one  say  much  in  symnathy  for 
the  civilians  of  Cambodia  or  Laos  or 
Vietnam  who  were  killed  by  the  daily 
acts  of  terrorism  of  the  Ncrth  Vietnam- 
ese. The  North  Vietnamese  wantonly 
shell  residential  areas.  They  shell  mar- 
ketplaces. They  slaughter  civilians — in- 
nocent women  and  cliildren — by  the 
hundreds — yes,  by  the  thousands— but 
nobody  seems  to  care. 

By  encouraging  North  Vietnam  to  vio- 
late the  terms  of  the  treaty  accords,  we 
are  encouraging  them  to  prolong  the 
war. 


The  way  they  wage  war  is  through  acts 
of  terrorism.  So  let  us  imderstand  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  is  en- 
couraging further  bloodshed  in  Indo- 
china. Oh,  yes,  we  are  washing  our  hands 
of  it.  We  are  out  of  It.  We  have  turned 
our  backs  on  it,  and  we  are  walking 
away. 

But  let  us  not  beguile  ourselves  into 
thinking  we  have  ended  the  fighting.  Let 
us  not  kid  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
lives  are  going  to  be  spared,  because  of 
what  we  have  done  here  today,  because 
quite  the  contrary  is  true. 

The  United  States  does  not  choose  to 
initiate  war  as  an  instnmient  of  national 
policy.  We  have  gone  into  four  wars  in 
this  century  reluctantly  and  ill-prepared, 
and  each  time  we  have  gone  to  war,  we 
have  gone  to  war,  because  somebody  else 
has  started  It. 

We  did  not  start  this  war.  We  are  not 
the  ones  who  committed  the  overt  ticts 
of  aggression  against  South  Vietnam, 
against  Laos,  against  Cambodia.  It  was 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam.  We 
do  not  have  a  first-strike  policy.  We  do 
not  have  a  first-strike  mentality.  We  do 
not  start  wars. 

I  think  reasonable  men  may  argue 
whether  or  not  we  were  right  in  being  in 
Vietnam.  I  for  one  am  convinced  that 
we  made  many  mistakes  that  led  us 
there,  and  should  not  have  been  there 
in  the  first  place.  But  once  we  went  there, 
we  should  have  brought  about  the  mas- 
sive application  of  military  force  to 
bring  that  war  to  the  earliest  possible 
successful  conclusion. 

We  have  certainly  learned  one  thing, 
and  that  Is  that  the  doctrine  of  gradu- 
ated response  simply  will  not  work. 

Now  we  have  concluded  an  agreement. 
But  can  we  believe  that  the  aggressive 
designs  of  North  Vietnam  are  any  less 
now  than  when  North  Vietnam  com- 
mitted thousands  of  the  flower  of  its 
youth  to  a  massive  offensive  in  South 
Vietnam  last  year?  They  have  broken 
virtually  every  rule  in  the  book.  They 
have  Initiated  military  offensives  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  South  Vietnam,  and  they 
now  hold  more  real  estate  there  than 
they  did  at  the  time  of  the  cease-fire — 
not  because  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
abandoned  It,  but  because  they  have 
taken  It  away  from  them.  So  be  sure  that 
they  Intend  to  take  over  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  by  any  means  possible. 
And  their  ability  to  do  so  is  vastly  en- 
hanced by  a  prohibition  on  our  Presi- 
dent from  conducting  any  combat  activ- 
ity over  Laos  or  Cambodia. 

I  think  this  is  going  to  come  home  to 
haunt  us  for  another  reason.  We  are  a 
treaty  signatory  with  Thailand,  and  we 
have  ample  reason  to  believe  that  North 
Vietnam  has  designs  on  Thailand.  In- 
deed, the  Communist  infrastructure  in 
Thailand  is  not  ethnic  Thai  primarily.  In 
the  main  it  is  ethnic  Chinese  and  ethnic 
North  Vietnamese.  I  suppose  a  lot  of  us 
will  stand  here  and  say,  if  war  ever 
breaks  out  in  Thailand,  that  it  is  just  a 
civil  war  and,  therefore,  we  have  no  ob- 
ligation to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Government  of  Thailand.  But  I  think  ul- 
timately by  failing  to  try  to  get  some 
assurance  of  the  sanitization  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  we  may  be  faced  with  the 
choice  of  either  going  to  the  military 
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assistance  of  Thailand  or  abrogating  our 
treaty  agreement  with  them,  treating  it 
as  a  scrap  of  paper,  saying  we  will  not 
honor  our  commitments — and.  of  course, 
when  that  day  comes  no  one  is  going  to 
take  us  seriously  any  more. 

So  I  hope  we  will  reflect  on  each  and 
every  one  of  these  so-called  antiwar 
amendments  that  are  going  to  be  offered 
to  various  pieces  of  legislation  or  are  al- 
ready incorporated  in  them  when  thev 
come  to  the  Senate  floor,  because  we  are 
gradually  going  to  erode  av.av  the  power 
of  the  President  to  negotiate,  to  make 
policy,  and  to  make  it  stick. 

Historically  Congress  has  always  left 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  to  the 
President.  If  we  want  to  reclaim  power 
that  we  have  delegated  away  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  why  do  we  not  assist  in 
dismantling  some  of  this  vast  bureau- 
cracy over  which  we  cannot  exercise  ad- 
equate oversight,  this  bureaucracy  to 
which  we  have  delegated  away  so  much 
of  our  legislative  power? 

We  have  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies that  have,  in  their  specilic  areas 
more  power  than  Congress,  because  they 
not  only  make  the  rules,  they  serve  as 
the  prosecution,  the  jury,  and  the  judge 
in  many  instances.  I  can  cite  several 

agencies  that  have  too  much  power 

powers  that  Congress  perhaps  did  not  in- 
tend to  give  them.  If  we  reaUy  want  to 
reassert  the  power  of  Congress,  let  us  dis- 
mantle .ome  of  this  vast  bureaucracy 
Let  us  r -claim  some  of  the  legislative 
authority  in  domestic  affairs  that  we 
have  steadily  delegated  away  since  the 
1930's. 

In  that  unhappy  era,  we  virtually 
made  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  a  benev- 
olent dictator.  Thank  God  he  was 
benevolent.  He  himself  said  that  we 
were  conferring  upon  him  power  that  if 
it  ever  feU  into  the  wrong  hands,  would 
mean  the  end  of  American  democracy 
as  we  know  it. 

The  important  thing  Is  that  we  assert 
our  power,  our  authority,  and  our  ability 
on  domestic  matters,  not  that  we  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  in  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  the  conduct  of 
diplomacy,  and  the  implementation 
thereof.  And  you  cannot  conduct  suc- 
cessful diplomatic  negotiations  these 
days  unless  you  have  military  force  un- 
ess  you  have  the  willingness  to  use  it 
if  necessarj-.  and  unless  you  can  use  it 
with  some  flexibnity  and  some  discre- 
tion. 

So  I  think  we  have  done  a  very  serious 
thing  here  today,  a  regrettable  thing 
for  that  reason  I  shall  vote  a?ain-,t  the 
pa.ssage  of  this  bill,  although  It  is  a 
meritorious  bUl  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  rest  of  It.  Perhaps  there  is  a  little 
too  much  money  in  it.  but  there  are 
many  worthwhile  things. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  for 
a  bill  that  contains  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  odious  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  3  minutes 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  intere.st  to  the  statements  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
heard  a  Jot  about  foreign  policy  and  a  lot 
about  power,  but  what  I  did  not  hear 
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anything  about  was  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

In  my  reading  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  says  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  declare  war.  What 
this  issue  is  about,  or  at  least  what  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  thought  it 
was  about,  is  whether  Congress  is  going 
to  follow,  finally,  the  Coiistitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  whether  it  is  going  to 
exercise  its  duty  and  its  obligation,  that 
it  would  be  the  body  that  would  declare 
war,  and  the  President  as  the  Command- 
er in  Chief  would  make  war  after  that 
war  had  been  declared  by  Congress. 

We  have  witnessed  two  Presidential 
wars  of  late  times,  in  Korea  and  in  Viet- 
nam, in  both  of  which  Congress  did  sur- 
render its  obligation  and  its  duty,  and  In 
both  of  which  we  can  easily  say  that  the 
President  committed  troops  and  we  sim- 
ply are  having  to  pay  the  bill. 

When  I  look  back  over  Vietnam  and 
the  tragedy  that  went  on  there,  I  can- 
not find  a  date  at  which  we  can  say  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  through 
their  elected  representatives,  said,  "The 
national  policy  of  this  country  is  going 
to  be  that  we  go  to  war,  that  we  are  going 
to  commit  young  men,  their  lives,  their 
blood,  and  the  dollars  and  energy  of  this 
country  to  war."  as  the  Founding  Fathers 
set  forth  that  we  would  when  we  sent  our 
people  to  war.  I  cannot  find  a  date  when 
we  really  committed  ourselves,  over  four 
Presidential  terms.  I  ask  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors, Can  you  pick  the  date  that  we  ir- 
revocably committed  ourselves  to  that 
war?  to  that  war,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
it.  There  never  was  national  debate  and 
therefore,  we  never  had  a  national  unity 
that  would  have  tied  the  country  togeth- 
er for  a  purpose.  We  sent  young  men  off 
to  war  who  did  not  know  why  they  were 
going  or  what  the  goal  was.  We  tied  their 
hands  behind  their  backs.  There  were 
certain  areas  into  which  we  could  not  go. 

Then  when  President  Nixon  came 
along,  of  course,  he  inherited  the  war. 
Then  when  there  was  a  court  test  over 
whether  President  Nixon  had  the  power, 
the  court  said — and  the  court  was  right — 
that  he  did  have  a  duty  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  an  inherited  war  to  try  to  re- 
move our  troops,  and  to  try  to  get  our 
prisoners  of  war  back.  I  think  he  was 
clothed  with  that  authority  when  he 
took  over  the  office  of  President  and  the 
war. 

Now  that  we  have  done  that,  removed 
our  troops  and  returned  our  prisoners  of 
war  home,  what  kind  of  shred  of  power 
does  the  President  stand  on  now  in  any 
action  he  takes  in  bombing  Cambodia? 

There  is  no  SEATO  pact.  There  Is  no 
treaty  obligation  between  Cambodia  and 
the  United  States.  There  is  nothing,  no 
shred  of  power  that  he  can  hang  on,  and 
certainly  no  congressional  authority. 

This  issue  was  ably  set  forth  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  that  it 
is  not  really  a  question  of  whether  Con- 
gress is  now  speaking  to  the  merits  of 
what  we  should  be  doing  in  Cambodia, 
but  that  we  are  a  country  of  laws  and 
that  we  have  a  Constitution  we  should 
operate  under.  Under  that  Constitution, 
Congress  does  have  the  authority  to  de- 
clare war.  But  we  have  not  done  It  here. 
There  is  no  authority  whatsoever  for 
thLs  action. 


So  this  issue  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  foreign  policy  that  we  are  talking 
about  here.  It  has  to  do  with  whether  we 
will  follow  and  obey  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  very  knowledge- 
able and  profound  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
Chiles).  I  thought  that  his  response  to 
the  arguments  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
right  on  target  and  focuses  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  Senate  on 
the  central  issue;  namely,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  actions  taken  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  heavy  bombardments  in 
Cambodia. 

I  have  listened  with  great  Interest  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower).  Much  of  what  he  said  I 
can  concur  In;  namely,  that  North  Viet- 
nam has  committed  atrocities,  that  the 
Vietcong  have  committed  unlimited 
atrocities,  and  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  violated  many  agreements 
and  that  they  have  engaged  in  aggres- 
sion in  the  past.  These  are  facts  which 
history  will  record  as  being  genuine  reli- 
able facts. 

I  cannot  agree,  however,  with  the  de- 
duction that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
makes  from  those  facts,  as  to  the  role  of 
the  United  States  and  particularly  In 
the  instance  of  the  bombing  of  Cambodia. 

As  was  said  here,  there  is  no  law  that 
grants  the  President  this  authority,  nor 
Is  there  anything  in  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  the  executive  branch 
that  grants  the  President  this  authority. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  says  that  only 
the  executive  can  formulate  foreign 
policy. 

That  Is  not  true  at  all. 

Foreign  policy's  conduct  Is  by  the  exec- 
utive, but  the  substance  of  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  a  joint  enterprise  between  Congress 
and  the  President. 

The  problem  we  face  today  is  that  we 
have  interpreted  the  words  "conduct  of 
foreign  policy"  to  be  the  substance  of 
foreign  policy. 

The  Executive  Officer,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  He  Is  the  chief 
spokesman  of  this  country  In  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  He  Is  the  chief  spokes- 
man for  this  Nation  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional security.  But  he  cannot  raise 
armies  and  he  cannot  conscript  men 
without  authority  of  the  Congress. 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  coimtry  is 
not  something  to  be  handed  over  to  any 
one  man.  It  is  the  joint  responsibility  of 
the  two  branches  of  Government — the 
executive  and  the  legislative 

That  is  the  issue  here. 

Again,  as  was  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  t .  whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  Senators  as  to 
whether  we  should  be  in  Cambodia,  that 
judgment  mast  be  based  on  whether  the 
President  will  come  to  Congress  and  ask 
for  the  authority  to  be  there. 

Today  we  voted  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  President  was  exercising  his 
powers  under  the  duly  granted  authority 
given  Iiim  by  Congress. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  vote  cast  today  was 
eminently  correct. 
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One  other  point  which  was  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  he  spoke  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  violation  of  the 
agreement,  the  accords,  at  Paris.  I  think 
this  points  out  something  we  have  noted 
before,  that  executive  agreements  are 
not  subject  to  congressional  ratification — 
Senate  ratification,  so  that  the  President 
always  runs  the  risk  when  he  does  not 
come  to  Congress  with  an  agreement  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty,  to  get  congressional 
approval — senatorial  approval.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides 
that  treaties  must  be  ratified  to  be  ef- 
fective, in  order  to  become  the  official  law 
of  the  land,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate.  When  we  bsTpass  or  shoii;cIrcuIt 
that  process,  we  run  into  the  dangers  we 
now  face.  We  run  into  all  these  hazards. 
Thus,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  for 
us  to  look  at  article  20  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ment as  being  binding  authority  upon 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  nor.  under  article  20.  to  bypass 
the  constitutional  provisions. 

There  is  no  executive  agreement  that 
is  over  and  beyond  the  Constitution. 

Another  point  the  Senator  from 
Texas  raised  was  the  treaty  with  Thai- 
land, that  is.  what  would  we  do  if  Thai- 
land were  invaded  or  Thailand  had  a 
war.  would  we  declare  it  a  civil  war? 

First  of  aU,  may  I  say.  the  treaty  with 
Thailand  provides  that  any  response 
by  the  U.S.  Government  shall  be  taken 
within  the  constitutional  processes. 
When  that  treaty  was  ratified,  when 
SEATO  was  ratified,  it  was  explicitly 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — and 
I  was  right  here  as  a  Member  at  that 
time — that  we  would  follow  constitu- 
tional processes. 

Those  constitutional  processes  In- 
clude the  executive  branch's  coming  to 
Congress  not  only  for  appropriations 
but  also  for  whatever  express  authority 
the  Congress  has  to  engage  American 
forces  in  a  war. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  executive 
branch  is  the  only  branch  that  can 
formulate  foreign  policy. 

I  do  agree  that  it  is  the  executive 
branch  which  negotiates  agreements  and 
treaties.  The  Constitution  provides  for 
their  ratification  or  their  rejection  right 
here  in  the  Senate. 

Above  all.  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  we  take  a  look  at  our  own  national 
interests.  At  least  in  the  instance  of 
Vietnam,  there  was  a  Gulf  of  Tonliln  res- 
olution, regardless  of  what  people  may 
think  of  it.  That  resolution  did  provide, 
and  we  voted  on  it  here  in  the  Senate, 
that  the  President  could  take  whatever 
steps  were  necessary,  Includins;  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  protection  of  American  forces 
and  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

There  is  no  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
now.  It  has  been  repealed. 

There  is  nothing  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  that  affects  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  Cambodia  now. 

At  least  Mr.  Truman  could  refer,  in 
the  instance  of  Korea  in  1950.  to  our  ob- 
ligations under  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  because  we  were  there  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  with  a 
responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  That  charter  was  a  duly  rati- 
fied treaty  by  the  Senate. 


There  is  no  treaty  that  Includes  Cam- 
bodia. There  is  no  law  that  relates  to 
Cambodia.  There  is  no  power  in  the 
Presidency  to  bomb  Cambodia. 

It  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  im- 
moral. 

Thank  God  that  the  Senate  had  the 
coursige  to  stand  up  and  say.  "Halt! 
Stop!" 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  say  that  if  we  are  going 
to  engage  in  such  a  policy,  the  President 
should  come  here  and  defend  it,  advo- 
cate it.  and  seek  the  response  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  Congress. 

That,  he  has  not  done. 

The  Senate  has  twited  wisely. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  time — I  have  tried  to  get  it  as 
we  have  gone  along,  but  we  have  had 
other  things — to  comment  on  a  little- 
noticed  aspect  of  this  measure,  for  which 
I  thank  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
In  particular.  I  wish  to  express  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  and  my  col- 
league from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  . 
the  ranking  member,  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  great  credit  for  the  disposition 
made  of  the  Legal  Services  item.  It  is 
clear  by  now  that  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  important  developments  in  re- 
spect of  the  longstanding  effort  to  deal 
with  poverty  in  this  coimtry  came  out  of 
this  Legal  Services  program,  which 
brings  what  to  most  of  the  poor  is  even 
more  important  than  money — dignity. 

We  were  deeply  concerned  that  in  be- 
ing caught  In  the  crack  between  a  cor- 
porate organization  for  the  program  and 
the  ending  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  pro- 
gram would  somehow  not  be  financed,  as 
the  administration  had  not  sought  fi- 
nancing for  it  in  respect  of  a  proposal 
for  a  corporation. 

We  think.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  made 
a  splendid  disposition  of  tliis  proposition 
by  affirming  its  intention  that  the  con- 
tinuing operation  of  the  program  at  the 
level  of  $71.5  milUon  should  be  carried 
on.  and  that  if  there  was  going  to  be 
any  hiatus,  the  committee  undertook  to 
see  that  no  such  hiatus  occurred,  but  that 
under  a  continuing  resolution,  based  on 
existing  authority  and  the  present  level 
of  funding,  the  work  would  go  on. 

I  w1j:h  to  tell  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  how  important  that  Is 
to  the  personnel  of  the  legal  services 
program.  These  are  lawyers.  They  cannot 
wait  aroimd  in  great  micertainty  until 
the  ax  fills.  Tliey  need  to  have  some 
sense  of  apsurance  that  the  work  will 
go  on  and  that  their  compensation  will 
continue  to  be  paid.  It  certainly  is  noth- 
ing munificent.  It  is  far  less  than  they 
could  earn  for  comparable  work  in  pri- 
vate law  practice. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  disposition 
which  was  made  in  lieu  of  any  need  to 
move  an  amendment  to  this  bill  was  most 
satisfactory.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  debate.  I  wish  to 
express,  as  I  am  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  which  traditionally  has 
handled  this  matter — the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare — my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  I  know  the  appreciation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  poor  p.^ople  who 
have  benefited,  and  appreciation  to  the 


chairman  and  the  ranking  member  for 
the  way  this  matter  was  handled. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
3leld  to  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pen(iing  business  occur  at  the  hour  of 
4:30  p.m..  and  that  rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion which  has  developed  here  on  the 
fioor  today  has  left  us  with  no  easy 
choices.  Indeed,  for  things  that  really 
matter,  all  choices  are  hard  choices.  On 
the  one  hand  we  are  faced  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  passing  a  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  Many  of  the  items 
in  this  bill  are  worthy  items  in  them- 
selves. They  should  be  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Government  from  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  taxpayers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  language  inhibiting  the  actions 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  left  in  the  bill.  If  this  lan- 
guage goes  into  law.  it  can  have  serious 
consequences  not  only  for  the  future  of 
Southeast  Asia,  but  for  our  own  leader- 
ship position  in  the  world. 

Anyone  who  looks  at  a  map  can  see 
that  the  geography  of  Cambodia  is  \1tal 
to  the  military  stability  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Indeed,  whoever  controls  that  geog- 
raphy will,  in  the  long  rim,  be  in  strik- 
ing range  of  a  complete  takeover  of 
South  Vietnam,  either  directly  or  through 
subversion.  Today,  contrary  to  article  20 
of  the  Paris  agreements,  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  continue  to  be  in  Cambodia. 
The  sole  U.S.  objective  in  Cambodia  is 
to  help  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  as  agreed  upon. 
I  think  that  the  President  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  only  language 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  understand  Is 
force,  and  he  should  be  allowed  to  use 
his  discretion  to  finish  up  the  job  of 
negotiating  for  which  he  has  received 
almost  unanimous  acclaim.  It  should  be 
contradictory-  to  tie  his  hands  at  this 
moment.  Moreover,  the  credibility  of  any 
international  undertaking  we  agree  to 
v.ould  be  in  grave  jeopard.v. 

Our  national  security  must  be  put  be- 
fore domestic  considerations  and  cer- 
tainly before  mere  political  rivalrj-.  As  I 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  there  are 
many  things  I  agree  with  in  this  bill.  In 
particular.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
question  of  impact  aid  funds  is  put  be- 
fore us  at  the  same  lime  that  we  are 
asked  to  approve  a  momentous  national 
security  question.  It  is  a  kind  of  political 
pressure  that  is  unseemly  and  prevents 
rational  consideration  of  important  poli- 
cies. As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
we  have  already  treated  the  question  of 
impact  aid  once  before  this  session  in 
the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  In  that  act  we  were  asked  to  con- 
sider the  release  of  $86  million  for  aid 
to  schools  enrolling  so-called  A  group 
children,  that  is.  those  whose  parents 
live  and  work  on  Federal  property.  I 
voted  for  that  appropriation  for  impact 
aid. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  considering 
aid  to  shcools  for  B  children,  that  is 
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those  whose  parents  work,  but  do  not  live 
on  Federsd  property.  This  bill  merely 
raises  the  entitlement  level  for  B  chil- 
dren from  54  percent  to  68  percent.  Al- 
though this  is  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  it  is  noteworthy  that  no  new 
funds  are  being  appropriated  for  impact 
aid;  the  Senate  is  merely  indicating  Its 
interest  in  raising  the  disbursement  level 
of  funds  previously  appropriated,  but 
partially  withheld  by  HEW  for  budgetary 
consideration.  Had  this  issue  been  pre- 
sented in  isolation,  I  would  have  sup- 
ported it.  But  I  cannot  support  this  bill 
when  it  is  encumbered  with  crippling 
national  security  pohcy  restrictions. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
urge  full  bipartisan  support  for  the  $100 
million  appropriation  now  contained  in 
H.R.  7447  pending  before  us,  and  ask  my 
colleagues  to  continue  this  support  when 
this  bill  goes  to  conference. 

As  the  second  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  our 
elderly  will  be  shortchanged  should  they 
not  receive  the  full  $100  million  we  au- 
thorized for  their  nutrition  program  un- 
der title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Since  full  funding  for  this  program  has 
been  recommended  by  President  Nixon, 
the  $50  million  appropriation  provision 
passed  by  the  House  seems  inappropri- 
ate and  inadequate. 

Since  the  passage  of  PubUc  Law  92- 
258  on  March  22,  1972.  authorizing  $100 
million  for  a  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly,  no  money  has  been  appropriated. 
After  making  our  older  Americans  wait 
this  long  for  funding — it  is  a  cruel  and 
unusual  pimishment  to  cut  their  prom- 
ised authorization  in  half. 

Back  in  the  92d  Congress,  we  had  the 
foresight  to  establish  this  Nutrition  pro- 
gram to  help  the  Nation's  elderly  in  ob- 
taining adequate  nutrition.  Let  us  now 
fulfill  our  promise  to  our  country's  older 
Americans  by  appropriating  the  full  $100 
million  for  this  program  and  seeing  that 
this  amount  is  sustained  in  conference. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SENATE  HOLniNG  FIRM  ON  FUND- 
ING OP  PUBLIC  LAW  92-541:  VA  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  AND  HEALTH  MANPOWER 
TRAINING    ACT    OF     1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
particularly  gratified  that  H.R.  7447,  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  fiscal  year  1973,  as  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  con- 
tains an  appropriation  of  $25  million  to 
carry  out  the  nrovi-ions  of  Public  Law 
92-541.  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  School  Assistance  and  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1372,  which 
I  authored  in  the  Senate  last  Congress 
as  chairman  of  the  Health  and  Hospitals 
Subcommittee  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
CoTimittee. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  their 
favora'ol?  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendation to  add  these  funds,  in  which 
I  was  joined  by  both  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  West  Virginia.  Senator 
Byrd  and  Senator  Randolph  both  worked 
mightily  and  enonnously  effectively  in 
support  01  this  provision. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  committee 
would  provide  $25  million  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  carrj'  out  pro- 
grams authorized  by  Public  Law  92- 
541 — $15  million  for  carrying  out  sub- 


chapter I  of  the  new  chapter  82  added 
to  title  38  by  that  public  law  for  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  new  State 
medical  schools,  and  $10  million  for 
carrying  out  the  full  new  chapter  82.  in- 
cluding subchapter  I  as  well  as  the  sub- 
chapters II  and  ni  provisions  for  the 
expansion  of  the  training  capacities  of 
existing  medical  schools  and  other  health 
manpower  training  institutions  afiBliated 
with  VA  medical  facilities. 

PTTHPOSES    AND    GOALS    OF    PTTBLIC     LAW     92-541 

In  the  last  Congress,  Mr.  President, 
this  authorizing  legislation  was  approved 
imanimously  by  both  Veterans'  Aflfairs 
Committees.  It  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate,  and  it  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives. 

The  program  it  authorizes  would  bene- 
fit every  veteran  who  needs  medical  care. 
It  would  benefit  medical  care  generally 
in  our  country,  helping  bring  medical 
care  to  communities  where  there  are  not 
enough  or  in  some  cases  no  doctors,  and 
it  could  benefit  every  State  where  there 
is  a  VA  hospital  now  operating. 

The  authorizing  legislation  provides 
new  authority  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  support  pilot  programs  for 
the  establishment  of  eight  new  medical 
schools  at  State  colleges  or  universities, 
which  schools  will  be  affiliated  with  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital — sub- 
chapter I.  It  will  also  authorize  support 
for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
the  ability  to  train  health  care  person- 
nel of  medical  schools,  nursing  schools, 
and  schools  of  the  health  and  allied 
health  professions  affiliated  with  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facilities — sub- 
chapters n  and  m.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Is  also  authorized  to  make 
expenditures  to  remodel  facilities  and  al- 
locate funds  for  the  improvement  of  its 
own  health  training  programs  at  VA 
facilities — subchapter  IV. 

SUBCHAPTER    I    PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  great  interest  has 
been  expressed  across  the  country  by 
State  colleges  and  universities  in  estab- 
lishing new  medical  schools  which  would 
utilize  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital as  their  clinical  facility.  I  have  per- 
sonally discussed  this  interest  v  ith  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen. 

An  appropriation  of  funds  this  fiscal 
year  will  enable  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  begin  implementing  this  new 
authority  immediately.  Any  school  which 
is  able  to  begin  Initial  organization  this 
yer-r,  will  be  that  much  further  ahead 
in  it.s  ability  to  recruit  students  for  its 
first  class.  Initial  estimates  are  that 
any  school  supported  by  this  program 
would  have  a  small  class  the  first  year, 
limited  to  perhaps  25  students,  while  the 
second  year  entering  class  could  enroll 
50.  Thus,  the  earlier  we  can  start  this 
program,  the  greater  the  number  of 
graduates  that  will  be  realized  sooner. 

SUBCHAPTERS  U  AND  lU 

Another  major  new  program  v\-hich 
this  supplemental  appropriation  would 
support,  Mr.  President,  is  that  of  aiding 
existing  medical  schools,  schools  of  nurs- 
ing, other  health  professions  schn"h,  and 
schools  of  the  allied  health  profcEions 
aflaiiated  with  VA  hospitals  in  expanding 
and  improving  their  ability  to  train 
health  care  personnel,  and  in  establish- 


ing area  health  education  centers  to  pro- 
vide coordination,  focus,  and  stimula- 
tion, on  a  geographlcEil  basis,  for  the 
training  of  health  care  personnel,  espe- 
cially through  multidisciplinary  and 
team  training  techniques  and  ap- 
proaches. The  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  are  affiliated  with  88  medical 
schools,  57  dental  schools,  314  nursing 
schools,  80  schools  of  social  work,  89 
graduate  departments  of  psychology,  45 
schools  of  pharmacy  and  has  687  affilia- 
tions with  all  other  allied  health  profes- 
sions and  occupations  training  programs. 
These  affiliations  have  been  of  mutual 
benefit  to  both  the  institution  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  with 
which  they  are  affiliated.  The  VA  hos- 
pital has  gained  in  having  the  services 
of  faculty  members  assisting  In  the  treat- 
ment of  VA  patients,  providing  the  hos- 
pitalized veteran  with  the  outstanding 
skills  available  at  major  imiversity  med- 
ical centers.  The  medical  school  has 
gained  by  its  ability  to  utilize  the  VA 
hospital  as  a  training  center  for  its  in- 
terns and  other  health  care  trainees.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  is  also  better 
able  to  recruit  highly  skilled  profes- 
sionals as  employees  at  its  hospitals 
where  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  associated  with  a  medical  school  and 
to  serve  in  a  faculty  capacity  at  the 
school,  in  addition  to  caring  for  the  vet- 
eran patient. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  through 
these  affiliations  trains  approximately 
one-half  of  all  physicians  entering  prac- 
tice each  year.  Many  VA  trainees  are 
thereafter  recruited  for  employment  in 
the  VA  Itself. 

An  untapped  potential  exists  in  the 
VA  hospitals  which  are  not  now  affiliated 
with  medical  schools. 

In  addition,  there  is  considerable  room 
for  expansion  of  training  programs  in 
the  VA  itself  and  in  institutions  presently 
affiliated  with  the  VA. 

Well  over  62.000  individuals  are  cur- 
rently being  trained  for  health  care  ca- 
reers each  year  in  VA  facilities.  The 
potential  exists  for  doubling  this  number 
over  the  next  5  years. 

A  survey  conducted  a  little  over  a  year 
and  one-half  ago  indicated  that  with  ad- 
ditional funds  for  trainee  stipends,  in- 
structor salaries,  and  space  modification, 
some  12,000  additional  health  professions 
trainees  could  be  accommodated  im- 
mediately. The  appropriation  of  the  $25 
million  in  the  bill  before  will  enable  the 
VA  to  make  a  substantial  beginning  to- 
ward this  expanded  training  program.  It 
will  also  enable  the  affiliated  medical  ed- 
ucation institution  to  undertake  innova- 
tive training  programs,  and  to  expand 
and  improve  its  capacity  to  tr?.in  health 
care  manpower  jointly  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

TRAINING     VETERANS     WI.H      MILITARY      HE.\LTH 
CARE  EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  President,  a  ver>-  important  divi- 
dend which  can  be  realized  from  imple- 
mentation of  the  authorities  in  Public 
Law  92-541  and  these  supplemental  funds 
is  the  opportunity  which  will  be  provided 
for  returning  veterans  who  have  been 
trained  in  military  occupation  specialties 
to  participate  in  education  and  training 
programs  leading  to  a  civilian  career  in 
health. 

In  the  programs  which  will  be  sup- 
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ported  by  this  appropriation,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  been  directed 
to  encourage  to  the  maximum  extent  the 
participation  of  these  veterans  In  those 
training  programs. 

A  great  potential  exists  Mr.  President, 
In  utilizing  these  veterans  who  have  been 
highi^  trained  and  have  experience  In 
performing  tasks  which  normally  fall 
within  the  responsibility  of  the  phy- 
sician, to  develop  new  types  of  health 
careers  in  conjunction  with  medical 
schools,  where  they  can  be  trained  with 
other  members  of  the  health  professions 
to  work  together  in  a  team  effort  to  care 
for  the  patient. 

I  believe  new  types  of  health  careers 
can  provide  a  large  part  of  the  answer 
to  the  shortage  of  physicians,  by  making 
available  the  skills  of  an  individual  high- 
ly trained  in  one  aspect  of  care,  who 
can  alleviate  the  burden  placed  upon  the 
physician,  in  acting  as  a  physician  ex- 
tender. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  by  appropriating  $25  mil- 
lion for  these  authorities — just  one-third 
of  the  full  authorization  of  $75  million— 
we  will  enable  the  VA  to  make  an  early 
start  in  developing  the  new  medical 
schools  authorized,  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  provide  additional  assistance  to 
existing  affiliated  educational  institu- 
tions to  improve  and  expand  their  pro- 
grams and  establish  area  health  educa- 
tion centers,  to  upgrade  and  expand  the 
VA's  own  training  programs,  and  to  ex- 
pand the  opportimities  for  health  careers 
for  returning  veterans.  The  greatest 
single  need  in  health  care  in  the  Nation 
is  for  more  and  better  trained  and  more 
accessible  health  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  these  new  programs 
seek  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  the  poten- 
tial of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  education  and  training  of  these  vital 
resources  to  assist  in  the  care  of  disabled 
veterans  and  to  expand  the  health  care 
capacity  of  the  entire  Nation. 

NEED    FOR    FUNDING 

The  appropriation  of  $25  million  in- 
cluded in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  fiscal  year  1973,  as  re- 
ported will  be  the  second  time  during  this 
fiscal  year  the  Senate  will  be  adding 
funds  to  appropriation  bills  to  carry  out 
Public  Law  92-541.  Last  October  12,  the 
Senate  adopted  my  amendment  to  add 
$40  million  for  this  purpose  to  the  First 
Supplemental  Appropriation  bUl,  fiscal 
year  1973,  which  was  enacted  as  Public 
Law  92-607  without  these  funds  due  to 
refusal  of  the  other  body  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment. 

On  April  16  and  April  18,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals,  which  I  am  privileged  to  chair, 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  held 
oversight  hearings  on  the  impact  on  Vet- 
erans' Administration  medical  care  of 
the  revised  fiscal  year  1973  and  proposed 
fiscal  year  1974  budget  requests  and  the 
failure  to  implement  Public  Law  92-541. 
At  those  hearings  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
stated  that  the  VA  had  received  62  in- 
quiries about  grants  vmder  the  new 
chapter  from  health  manpower  and 
other  institutions. 

Thirteen  of  these  inquiries  were  re- 
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garding  subchapter  I — "New  State  Medi- 
cal Schools" — 27  were  regarding  sub- 
chapter II — "Grants  to  Affiliated  Medical 
Schools,"  which  also  generally  inquired 
regarding  subchapter  ni — and  22  were 
regarding  subchapter  III — "Assistance  to 
Public  and  Nonprofit  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning,  Hospitals,  and  Other 
Health  Manpower  Institutions  Affiliated 
With  the  Veterans'  Administration  To 
Increase  the  Production  of  Professional 
and  Other  Health  Personnel."  These  in- 
quiries covered  the  following  31  States: 
Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Connecti- 
cut, Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Michigan,  Mississippi. 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Car- 
olina, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Termessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

At  the  hearings  on  April  18,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  VA  indicated  that  the  regula- 
tions implementing  the  new  law  would 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  in 
45  days — in  other  words,  by  the  end  of 
May. 

HEALTH    EDUCATOBS   CALI.   FOR    FUNDING 

The  hearings  also  developed  important 
support  for  the  need  to  fund  the  new 
public  law.  A  number  of  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  health  education  field  testi- 
fied to  the  importance  of  affiliations  be- 
tween the  health  professions  schools  and 
VA  medical  facilities  in  terms  of  the 
beneficial  effect  on  the  care  provided  the 
veteran  as  well  as  the  impact  on  meeting 
national  needs  for  additional  health  care 
personnel.  A  few  quotes  from  some  of 
these  individuals  eloquently  express  the 
benefits  of  such  afailations,  and  the  effect 
of  inadequate  funding  of  these  programs 
on  the  ability  of  these  afBllations  to 
achieve  their  full  potential. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Dermis,  vice  presi- 
dent for  health  sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  Medical  Center,  said : 

On  the  basis  of  information  provided  to 
\is,  our  V.A.-Denas  Committee  Hospital  can, 
with  the  projected  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1974  (July  1973-June  1974),  expect  to  be 
fortunate  to  maintain  operations  at  the  1973 
level  yet  the  service  demands  will  be  greater. 
They  can  employ  no  more  than  the  current 
number  of  house  staS  (residents  and  In- 
terns) at  a  time  the  medical  school  enroll- 
ments are  Increasing  and  the  need  for  an 
additional  ten  resident  positions  are  essen- 
tial. Other  deficiencies  in  the  FT  1974 
budget  include  ( 1 )  inability  to  obtain  addi- 
tional staffing  that  would  permit  employ- 
ment ratios  of  staff  to  patients  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  average  private  hospital,  (2) 
inability  to  recruit  additional  professional 
and  allied  health  personnel  required  to  serve 
ever  Increasing  demands,  particularly  in  the 
outpatient  areas,  (3)  inability  to  fund  the 
new  School  of  Health  Related  Professions  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  students,  programs 
and  facilities  that  would  permit  even  a  frac- 
tion of  the  tremendous  growth  potential  In 
this  short  supply  field  of  health  manpower, 
and  (4)  indefinitely  delayed  are  plans,  me- 
ticulously generated  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  to  activate  an  innovative,  critically 
needed  program  for  high  quality  geriatric 
medical  care  and  a  unique  program  of  Geri- 
atric Home  Care.  These  programs  were  de- 
signed to  provide  the  basis  for  a  new  medi- 
cal school  department  for  research  and 
teaching  In  the  field  of  aging.  Neither  insti- 
tution can  do  this  alone.  The  Importance  of 


the  Intolerable  neglect  of  research,  teaching 
and  care  for  the  aged  requires  no  ampUflca- 
tlon. 

Dr.  Edmund  Pellegrino,  vice  president 
for  health  sciences  and  director  of  the 
Health  Sciences  Center  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  concisely  stated  the 
importance  of  funding  Public  Law  92- 
541  to  achieving  up  to  date  methods  of 
providing  quality  care  to  veterans: 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  my  sup- 
port for  the  specific  provisions  of  S  59  I 
have  discussed  and  elements  of  92-541  now 
av.-alting  funding  is  based  on  my  conviction 
that  they  will  improve  the  care  of  veterans 
and  especially  those  veterans  In  the  category 
for  which  we  have  the  greatest  moral  re- 
sponsibility as  a  nation.  These  measures  If 
enacted  and  funded  as  the  case  may  be — 
wUl  bring  certain  aspects  of  medical  care 
delivered  to  all  veterans  closer  to  optimal 
than  is  now  the  case.  Surely,  the  veteran 
should  not  receive  inferior  care  when  a  com- 
prehensive pattern  Is  available  ( to  the  non- 
veteran)  In  the  community.  But  these  meas- 
ures win  also  enable  the  veterans  hospitals 
to  develop  and  provide  Improved  methods  of 
care.  Thus,  In  selected  areas  of  care,  the  vet- 
erans hospitals  can  take  a  role  of  leadership 
for  the  benefit  of  those  thfy  serve  and  all 
others,  as  well. 

Dr.  Schmidt,  vice  president  for  aca- 
demic affairs  and  dean  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  at  the  Upstate  Medical  Center, 
SUNY-Syracuse,  seconded  this  state- 
ment saying: 

The  contributions  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  health  science  education  have 
been  great  and  have  been  amply  documented 
by  others.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  practicing  health  professionals 
In  the  United  States  have  had  portions  of 
their  education  and  training  ■with  Veterans 
Hospitals.  In  turn,  the  partnership  between 
the  Veterans  Hospitals  and  Academic  Health 
Science  Centers  has  materially  benefited  the 
veteran  patient  in  terms  of  the  quality  of 
his  care.  Largely  because  of  this  partnership, 
patients  in  veterans  hospitals  ha-.e  had  avail- 
able to  them  most  of  the  skills  and  resources 
that  modern  scientific  medicine  and  tech- 
nology can  offer.  This  partnership  has  not 
been  free  of  stress  or  critics  and  there  are 
admitted  points  of  weakness.  In  my  testi- 
mony, however.  I  would  prefer  to  dxell  on  op- 
portunities, especially  as  they  concern  the 
three  major  missions  of  patient  care,  educa- 
tion and  research.  These  three  are  Interde- 
pendent and  no  one  of  them  can  be  of  high- 
est quality  without  each  of  the  others. 

And  Dr.  Stanley  S.  Bergen,  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry of  New  Jersey,  gave  examples  of 
the  benefits  to  the  veterans  resulting 
from  an  affiliation  with  the  New  Jersey 
Medical  School: 

In    return,    the    Veterans    Administration 
Hospital  receives  numerous  advantages  as  a, 
result  of  Its  participation  with  the  medical 
school.  Prior  to  its  affiliation  with  the  College 
the  East  Orange  Hospital  had  no   Intensive 
care  unit,  no  coronary  care  unit,  no  dialysis 
unit,  nor  any  vascular  caterizatlon  program. 
In  large  part  these  deficiencies  were  due  to 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Hospital 
in     attracting     adequately     trained     staff. 
Furthermore,  the  hospital  had  difficulty  at-  _ 
tractlng    sufficient    housestaff    to    meet    Its " 
needs. 

The  affiliation  »nth  the  medical  school  has 
substantially  altered  the  picture.  The  as- 
surance of  faculty  appointments  and  the 
stimulation  involved  through  participation 
in  a  teaching  environment  has  greatly  en- 
hanced the  ability  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital  In  East  Orange  to  attract 
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highly  quallfled  and  In  some  cases  nationally 
known  Individuals  to  Its  staff.  It  has  also 
been  of  great  assistance  In  attracting  house- 
staff. 

Based  on  all  the  information  available 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hos- 
pitals, Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that,  first,  implementation  of  the  new 
law  can  play  a  major  role  both  in  upgrad- 
ing care  to  veterans  and  assisting  the  na- 
tion to  meet  its  health  manpower  short- 
ages; second,  there  is  great  interest  In 
the  public  and  the  health  community  and 
enormous  capacity  and  untapped  poten- 
tial to  carry  out  effective  programs;  and 
third,  the  VA  \^-ill  finally— after  more 
than  6  months — be  Issuing  its  regtila- 
tions  so  that  applications  can  begin  to  be 
submitted  in  June.  It  is  Important  to 
stress  that  under  sections  5072(b)  and 
5082(b)  of  title  38.  sums  appropriated  for 
the  new  chapter  82  remain  available  im- 
til  the  end  of  the  sixth  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  final  year  of  appropriation. 

I  brought  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  HUD-Space,  Sci- 
ence-Veterans Appropriations  fMr. 
Pro.xmire)  in  a  letter  along  with  a  de- 
tailed listing  of  the  inquiries  made  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  by  States 
interested  in  applying  for  grants  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-541.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  full  com- 
mittee took  positive  action  on  the  rec- 
ommendation in  which  I  joined  with 
Senators  Byrd  and  Randolph. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  a  copy  of  my  May  9,  1973 
letter  to  Chairman  Proxmire  as  well  as 
the  enclosure  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosure  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

May  9.  1973. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 

Chairman.  HUD-Space,  Science-Veterans 
Subcommittee.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, tr.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  In  sup- 
port of  an  amendment  to  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill,  FY  1973,  In  which 
I  am  Joining  with  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia to  add  $25  million  to  carry  out  the 
new  chapter  82  (Assistance  In  Establishing 
New  State  Medical  Schools;  Grants  to  Affil- 
iated Medical  Schools;  Assistance  to  Health 
Manpower  Training  Institutions)  In  title  33; 
as  enacted  In  P.L.  92-541,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  School  Assistance  and 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1972. 
Our  amendment  would  fund  only  one-third 
of  the  $75  million  FY  1973  authorizations, 
and  under  It,  SI 5  million  would  be  to  carry 
out  subchapter  I  (Pilot  Program  for  Assist- 
ance In  the  Establishment  of  New  State 
Medical  Schools)  pursuant  to  section  5072, 
and  $10  million  would  be  to  carry  out  the 
full  chapter  (Including  subchapter  I)  pur- 
suant to  section  5082. 

On  April  16  and  April  18.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Hospitals,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  chair,  of  the  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Committee,  held  oversight  hearings  on 
the  Impact  on  Veterans  Administration  medi- 
cal care  of  the  revised  FY  1973  and  proposed 
FY  1974  budget  requests  and  the  failure  to 
Implement  PL.  92-541.  At  these  hearings  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration stated  that  the  VA  had  received 
62  Ir.qulrles  about  grants  under  the  new 
chapter  from  health  manpower  and  other 
Institutions.  Thirteen  of  these  Inquiries  were 
regarding  subchapter  I  (New  State  Medical 
Schools).  27  were  regarding  subchapter  IT 
(Grants  to  Affiliated  Medical  Schools)  (which 


also  generally  Inquired  regarding  subchap- 
ter III),  and  22  were  regarding  subchapter 
III  (Assistance  to  Public  and  Nonprofit  In- 
stitutions of  Higher  Learning,  Hospitals  and 
other  Health  Manpower  Institutions  Affili- 
ated with  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
Increase  the  Production  of  Professional  auid 
other  Health  Personnel).  These  Inquiries 
covering  the  following  31  states  are  detailed 
In  the  enclosure:  Alabama.  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut.  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine.  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi. Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North 
Carolina.  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

At  the  hearings,  the  VA  Indicated  on  April 
18  that  the  regulations  Implementing  the 
new  law  would  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  In  45  days — In  other  words,  by  the 
end  of  May. 

The  hearings  also  developed  Important 
support  for  the  need  to  find  the  new  Public 
Law.  A  number  of  outstanding  leaders  In  the 
health  education  field  testified  to  the  Im- 
portance of  affiliations  between  the  health 
professions  schools  and  VA  medical  facilities 
In  terms  of  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  care 
provided  the  veterans  as  well  as  the  Impact 
on  meeting  national  needs  for  additional 
health  care  personnel.  A  few  quotes  from 
some  of  these  Individuals  eloquently  express 
the  benefits  of  such  affiliations,  and  the  effect 
of  Inadequate  funding  of  these  programs  on 
the  ability  of  these  affiliations  to  achieve 
their  full  potential. 

Dr.  Dennis,  Vice  President  for  Health 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  Medi- 
cal Center,  said:  "On  the  basis  of  Information 
provided  to  us,  our  V.A.-Dennls  Committee 
Hospital  can,  with  the  projected  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974  (July  1973-June  1974),  ex- 
pect to  be  fortunate  to  maintain  operations 
at  the  1973  level  yet  the  service  demands  wlU 
be  greater.  They  can  employ  no  more  than 
the  current  number  of  house  staff  (residents 
and  interns)  at  a  time  the  medical  school 
enrollments  are  Increasing  and  the  need  for 
an  additional  ten  resident  positions  are  es- 
sential. Other  deficiencies  In  the  FY  1974 
budget  Include  (1)  inability  to  obtain  addi- 
tional staffing  that  would  permit  employment 
ratios  of  staff  to  patients  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  average  private  hospital.  (2)  Inability 
to  recruit  additional  professional  and  allied 
health  personnel  required  to  serve  ever  In- 
creasing demands,  particularly  In  the  out- 
patient areas,  (3)  Inability  to  fund  the  new 
School  of  Health  Related  Professions  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  students,  programs  and 
facilities  that  wotild  permit  even  a  fraction 
of  the  tremendous  growth  potential  In  this 
short  supply  field  of  health  manpower,  and 
(4)  Indefinitely  delayed  are  plans,  meticu- 
lously generated  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
to  activate  an  Innovative,  critically  needed 
program  for  high  quality  geriatric  medical 
care  and  a  unique  program  of  Geriatric  Home 
Care.  These  programs  were  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  new  medical  school  de- 
partment for  research  and  teaching  In  the 
field  of  aging.  Neither  Institution  can  do  this 
alone.  The  Importance  of  the  intolerable  neg- 
lect of  research,  teaching  tmd  care  for  the 
aged  requires  no  amplification." 

Dr.  Edmund  Pellegrlno,  Vice  President  for 
Health  Sciences  and  Director  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Center  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  concisely  stated  the  Importance 
of  funding  PL.  92-541  to  achieving  up  to 
date  methods  of  providing  quality  care  to 
veterans:  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  my 
support  for  the  specific  provisions  of  S.  59 
I  have  discussed  and  elements  of  92-541  now 
awaiting  funding  Is  based  on  my  conviction 
that  they  will  Improve  the  care  of  veterans 
and  especially  those  veterans  in  the  category 
for  which  we  have  the  greatest  mor.il  re- 
sponsibility as  a  nation.  These  measures  If 
enacted  and  funded  as  the  case  may  be — 


will  bring  certain  aspects  of  medical  care  de- 
Uvered  to  all  veterans  closer  to  optimal  than 
Is  now  the  case.  Surely,  the  veteran  should 
not  receive  inferior  care  when  a  comprehen- 
sive pattern  is  available  (to  the  non-veteran) 
In  the  community.  But  these  measures  will 
also  enable  the  veterans  hospitals  to  develop 
and  provide  improved  methods  of  care.  Thus, 
In  selected  areas  of  care,  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals can  take  a  role  of  leadership  for  the 
benefit  of  those,  they  serve  and  all  others, 
as  well. 

Dr.  Schmidt.  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
at  the  Upstate  Medical  Center  SUNY  Syra- 
cuse, seconded  this  statement  saying:  "The 
contributions  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  health  science  education  have  been  great 
and  have  been  amply  documented  by  others. 
Suffice  It  to  state  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  practicing  health  professionals  In  the 
United  States  have  had  portions  of  their 
education  and  training  with  Veterans  Hos- 
pitals. In  turn,  the  partnership  between  the 
Veterans  Hospitals  and  Academic  Health  Sci- 
ence Centers  has  materially  benefited  the 
veteran  patient  In  terms  of  the  quality  of 
his  care.  Largely  because  of  this  partnership, 
patients  In  veterans  hospitals  have  had 
available  to  them  most  of  the  skills  and  re- 
sovurces  that  modern  scientific  medicine  and 
technology  can  offer.  This  partnership  has 
not  been  free  of  stress  or  critics  and  there 
are  admitted  points  of  weakness.  In  my  testi- 
mony, however,  I  would  prefer  to  dwell  on 
opportunities,  especially  as  they  concern  the 
three  major  missions  of  patient  care,  educa- 
tion and  research.  These  three  are  interde- 
pendent and  no  one  of  them  can  be  of  high- 
est quality  without  each  of  the  others." 

And  Dr.  Stanley  S.  Bergen,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry 
of  New  Jersey,  gave  examples  of  the  benefits 
to  the  veteran  resulting  from  an  affiliation 
with  the  New  Jersey  Medical  School:  "In 
return,  the  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital receives  numerous  advantages  as  a 
result  of  Its  participation  with  the  medical 
school.  Prior  to  Its  affiliation  with  the  Col- 
lege the  East  Orange  Hospital  had  no  Inten- 
sive care  unit,  no  coronary  care  unit,  no 
dialysis  unit,  nor  any  vascular  caterlzatlon 
program.  In  large  part  these  deficiencies  were 
due  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
Hospital  In  attracting  adequately  trained 
staff.  Furthermore,  the  hospital  had  difficulty 
attracting  sufficient  housestaff  to  meet  Its 
needs. 

The  affiliation  with  the  medical  school  has 
substantially  altered  the  picture.  The  assur- 
ance of  faculty  appointments  and  the  stim- 
ulation Involved  through  participation  In  a 
teaching  environment  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  ability  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  in  East  Orange  to  attract  highly 
quallfled  and  In  some  cases  nationally  known 
Individuals  to  Its  staff.  It  has  also  been  of 
gre.at  assistance  In  attracting  housestaff." 

Based  on  all  the  Information  available  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals. 
It  Is  clear  to  me  that  (1)  Implementation  of 
the  new  law  can  play  a  major  role  both  In 
upgrading  care  to  veterans  and  assisting  the 
nation  to  meet  Its  health  manpower  short- 
ages; (2)  there  Is  great  Interest  In  the  public 
and  the  health  community  and  enormous 
capacity  and  untapped  potential  to  carry  out 
effective  programs;  and  (3)  the  VA  will  final- 
ly— after  more  than  6  months — be  Issuing 
Its  regulations  so  that  applications  can  begin 
to  be  submitted  In  June.  It  is  Important  to 
stress  that  under  sections  5072(b)  and  5082 
(b)  of  title  38,  sums  appropriated  for  the 
new  chapter  82  remain  available  until  the 
end  of  the  sl.xth  fiscal  year  following  the 
final  years  of  appropriation. 

Thus,  this  *25  million  can  get  the  program 
started  and  avnid  the  almost  Inevitable  df- 
lay.  under  a  continuing  resolution  for  FY 
1974,  In  starting  up  the  program  next  fiscal 
year. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  oonvlc- 
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tlon    that   the   money   is   needed   for   these 
programs  now  and  express  my  opinion  that 
any  expression  to  the  contrary  by  the  VA 
or  the  administration   Is  dictated   by  OMB, 
which  strenuously  opposed  enactment  of  P.L. 
92-541.    despite    the    facts    Involved.    I    very 
much  hoi)e  you  will  support  the  amendment. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  and  the  enclosure  to  Senator 
Byrd  and  Chairman  McClellan. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospitals. 

exphessions  cf  interest  in  the  veterans' 
Administration  Medical  School  Assist- 
ance AND  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1972.  Public  Law  92-541 

subchapter  i 
There  have  been  Inquiries  or  statements  of 
interest  on  behalf  of  13  States  (Attachment 
A).  This  number,  and  the  still  lesser  num- 
ber (about  seven)  which  reflect  potential 
Immediate  eligibility.  Is  probably  accounted 
for  on  two  bases :  The  Act  Itself  requires  that 
the  applicant  present  reasonable  assurance 
of  appropriate  accreditation  of  the  new  med- 
ical schools  to  be  initiated  with  this  assist- 
ance (Section  5073b  1  D).  Implementing 
regulations,  as  presently  drafted,  would  also 
eliminate  from  eligibility  under  this  sub- 
chapter the  "new"  schools  which  are  pro- 
visionally accredited  and  receiving  Federal 
assistance  under  one  or  more  of  the  authori- 
ties contained  in  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971  (PL  92-157) 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Health  Man- 
power, NIH,  DHEW.  Such  schools,  If  they  are 
presently  affiliated  with  the  VA  hospitals, 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  Sub- 
chapter II. 

SUBCHAPTERS    II    AND    HI 

There  have  been  about  27  Inquiries  from 
Medical  Schools  speclflcally  concerning  Sub- 
chapter 11,  the  majority  of  these  .»lso  express 
Interest  In  Subchapter  III  In  behalf  of  nurs- 
ing or  other  allied  health  programs  con- 
ducted either  by  the  School  or  by  other 
Schools  within  the  academic  health  center 
of  which  they  are  a  part  (Attachment  B). 
I'here  have  been  an  additional  22  letters  from 
Institutions  Inquiring  specifically  about 
Subc/iapter  ///  (Attachment  C».  These  r"nge 
from  Schools  of  Allied  Health,  Schools  of 
Pharmacy,  etc.  which  are  compor»ents  of 
academic  health  centers  to  single  programs 
conducted  In  community  and  Junior  colleges. 

Most  of  these  Inquiries  and  statements  of 
Interest  do  not  Include  specific  proposals.  Al- 
though the  Act  Itself  Is  rather  explicit  In 
defining  eligibility,  it  Is  not  all  specific  re- 
garding the  kinds  of  "projects  and  programs 
In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  sub- 
chapter" (Sections  5083  and  5093)  for  which 
grant  assistance  might  be  sought.  Publica- 
tion of  regulations  will  undoubtedly  elicit 
more  detailed  plans. 

Letters,  submitted  directly  and  through 
Congressme  i.  generally  express  the  need  for 
additional  clinical  experience  opportunities 
for  medical  students  (Subchapter  II)  and 
other  health  professions  and  occupations 
students  at  all  levels  (Subchapter  HI),  to 
complement  the  academic  programs  In  medi- 
cal schools,  schools  of  nursing,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  and  other  health -related  fields 
which  ha-,  e  been  created  or  significantly  ex- 
panded In  response  to  recent  Federal,  State, 
or  local  funding  Initiatives. 

General  inquiries 

There  have  been  several  expressions  of 
general  interest  from  health  professions  so- 
cieties, organizations  of  health  professions 
schools,  and  others:  and  Inquiries  on  behalf 
of  "otherwise  eligible  veterans'  (Section 
5070e)  who  are  seeking  or  planning  to  seek 
admission  to  medical  schools  (Attachment 
D). 


(Attachment  A) 

SUBCHAPTER    I 

state.  Institution  or  Agency,  and  VA 
Hospital  (s) 

Alabama — University  of  Alabama,  Tusca- 
loosa; Troy  State  University,  Medical  District 
No.  14. 

Arizona — ^Navajo  Health  Authority,  Medical 
District  No.  34. 

California — Charles  R.  Drew  Postgraduate 
School  of  Medicine,  Sepulveda;  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Health  Consortium,  Fresno;  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  Health  Consortium,  Medical 
District  No.  36. 

Georgia — Georgia  State  University,  At- 
lanta. 

Idaho — Medical  Education  Foundation, 
Inc..  Boise. 

Maine — University  of  Maine,  Bangor, 
Togus. 

Mississippi — Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  Mississippi,  Gulfport/Biloxl. 

New  Hampshire — University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Manchester. 

Ohio — Wright  State  University,  Dayton. 

South  CaroliTia — University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Columbia. 

Tennessee — East  Tennessee  State  Unlver- 
sltv.  Mountain  Home. 

Texas — Texas  A&M  University  System, 
Temple  Waco/Marlln;  Texas  College  &  Uni- 
versity System,  Medical  District  No.  26. 

West  Virginia — Marshall  University.  Hunt- 
ington. 

(Attachment  B) 

SUBCHAPTER  n    (AND  SUBCHAPTER  m*) 

State  and  Institution  or  Agency 

Alabama — 'University  of  Alabama  In  Bir- 
mingham; University  of  South  Alabama.  Mo- 
bile. 

California — 'Stanford  University  Medical 
Center. 

Kansas — Wichita  State  University;  College 
of  Health  Related  Professions. 

Kentucky — 'University  of  Kentucky  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Louisiana — 'Louisiana  State  University, 
Medical  Center. 

Massachusetts — 'Boston  University;  Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Michigan — University  of  Michigan  School 
of  Medicine. 

Mississippi — 'University  of  Mississippi 
Medical  Center. 

Nevada — University  of  Nevada  School  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

New  York — 'Mt.  Slnal  Medical  Center; 
•S.U  J^.Y.  at  Stonybrook. 

North  Carolina — 'University  of  North  Caro- 
lina School  of  Medicine. 

North  Dakota— University  of  North  Dakota 
School  of  Medicine. 

Oklahoma — 'University  of  Oklahoma  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Oregon — 'University  of  Oregon  Medical 
Center. 

Rhode  Island — Brown  University  Division 
of  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences 

South  Carolina — 'Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota — University  of  South  Dakota 
School  of  Medicine. 

Tennessee — 'University  of  Tennessee  Med- 
ical Units. 

Texas — University  of  Texas  Southwestern 
Medical  School  of  Dallas;  'Baylor  College  of 
Medicine;  'Texas  College  &  U.iivcrsity  Sys- 
tem (all  campuses) ;  and  Texas  Tech.  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine. 

Virginia— Eastern  Virginia  Medical  School. 

Wisconsin — University  of  Wisconsin  (Mad- 
ison)  Medical  College  of  Wisconsin. 
(Attachment  C) 

SUBCHAPTER    IH 

State  and  iTistitution  or  Agency 
Alabama — Tuskegee  Health  Education  Cen- 
ter. 

California — East  Bay  Area  Health  Educa- 
tion  Center;    De   Anza   Community  College; 


San     Joaquin     Valley     Health     Consortium 
(Fresno  Area  Health  Education  Center). 

Connecticut — Western  Connecticut  State 
College. 

Georjria — Georgia  State  University. 

Illinois — University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medi- 
cal Center.  School  of  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions. 

Michigan — Saginaw  Valley  Center — Sagi- 
naw   Area   Health    Education    Center. 

Missouri — Central  Missouri  State  College. 

Nebraska — University  of  Nebraska — Lin- 
coln Area  Health  Education  Center. 

New  York — Consortium  of  Health  and 
Educational  Institutions — Bath,  New  York; 
S.U.N.Y. — Downstate  Medical  Center. 

New  Mexico — University  of  Albuquerque. 

North  Carolina — Duke  University  Medical 
Center — Division  of  Allied  Health,  Western 
Carolina  University. 

Ohio — Wright  State  University. 
(Attachment  D) 

GENERAL  INQUIRIES 

Local  Organizafions  and  Groups 

Arkansas — Arkansas  State  Medical  Society; 
a  practicing  physician. 

Maine — Maine's  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram. 

New  York — 29th  District  of  New  York 
(Congressman  Stratton)  Albany/Schenec- 
tady area. 

Ohio — "Interested  citizens  of  Ross  County" 
(Chllllcothe  area). 

Associations  and  Societies 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Association  of  Schools  of  AUled  Health. 

American  Medical  Association — Council  on 
Medical  Education. 

American  Podlatrlc  Association. 

American  Optometrlc  Association. 

Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy. 

Letters  in  Behalf  of  Potential  Students 

Senator  Jacob  Javlts. 

Senator  James  Buckley. 

Senator  Bob  Packwood. 

Congressman  Olln  Teague. 

State  and  Institution  or  Agency 

Pennsylvania— St.  Francis  College,  Altoona- 
Lakes  Area  Health  Education  Center 

Tennessee— Vanderbllt  University  School 
of  Allied  Health  Professions. 

Texas— St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Houston 
Central  Texas  Regional  Medical  Education 
Foundation  (Temple  Junior  College) . 

Utah — Weber  State  College. 

Washington— City  of  Seattle— Schools  and 
Colleges. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  time  the  House  will  be 
willing  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
to  fund  these  programs.  The  hearings  on 
that  side  have  developed  support  for  this 
program  and  I  know  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflfairs  in 
that  body  (Mr.  Dorn)  and  the  former 
chairman  (Mr.  Teague)  will  strongly 
urge  that  the  House  recede  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision  on  this  point  in  conference 

VETERANS'  COST-OF-INSTRUCTION   PROGRAM 
FUNDING 

Mr.  President,  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  $25  million  which  was  ap- 
propriated in  Public  Law  S2-607  last  Oc- 
tober for  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruc- 
tion—VC I— program,  which  I  authoied 
last  year  in  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972,  was  finally  relea.sed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  on  May  21. 

I  had  contacted  Senator  Magnuson, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  March 
of  this  year,  urging  him  and  the  subcom- 
mittee to  stand  firm  and  not  agree  to  the 
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administration's  proposal  that  Congress 
rescind  the  small  amount  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1973  for  this 
program.  Chairman  Magnuson's  April  2 
response  indicated  that  he  was  not  im- 
pressed by  HEW's  arguments  for  grant- 
ing a  rescission.  I  would  like  to  ihank 
Chairman  Magnuson  and  the  subcom- 
mittee for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
program  and  for  their  decision  not  to 
entertain  the  totally  unjustified  rescis- 
sion proposal. 

In  this  connection,  the  Senate  report 
(No.  93-160)  accompanying  H.R.  7447, 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act.  fiscal  year  1973,  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
states  that — 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  reports  on  this 
bill  Indicate  the  Congress  Is  not  concurring 
In  the  requested  rescissions. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  the  bill  as  reported 
contains  an  amendment  to  make  funds 
available  for  obligation  for  the  VCI  pro- 
gram until  September  30,  1973. 

Last  week.  Mr.  President,  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  John  Ottina,  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Education,  urging,  among  other  things, 
that  the  application  deadline  of  June  1 
be  extended  by  at  least  10  days.  In  view 
of  the  3-month  extension  in  H.R.  7447 
of  the  date  by  which  funds  for  the  VCI 
program  must  be  obligated,  I  have  today 
contacted  Commissioner  Ottina's  office 
requesting  a  further  extension  of  the  ap- 
plication deadline  to  at  least  July  1. 
1973. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  texts  of  my  March 
21,  1973,  letter  to  Senator  Magnuson,  of 
Senator  Magnuson's  April  2,  1973,  re- 
sponse to  my  letter,  £ind  of  my  May  24, 
1973,  letter  to  Commissioner  Ottina  be 
set  forth  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC,  March  21.  1973. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macntjson, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health, 
Education    and    Welfare,    U.S.    Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:   As  the  Subcommit- 
tee considers  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation bin  for  fiscal  1973.  I  am  increas- 
ingly concerned  over  prospects  for  funding 
the  Veteran  Cost -of -Instruct  ion  (VCI)   Pro- 
gram I  authored  in  the  92nd  Congress  as  part 
of  P.L.   92-318. 

I  applaud  again  the  concern  showed  by 
your  Subcommittee  by  appropriating  $25 
million  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1973  (P.L.  92-607)  to  initiate  the  VCI 
program  in  fiscal  1973,  despite  adamant  Ad- 
ministration opposition.  Ever  since  that  Ap- 
propriations Act  was  enacted  with  the  Pres- 
ident's signature,  the  Office  of  Education — 
which  Is  responsible  for  administering  the 
program — has  dragged  Its  feet  and  com- 
pletely disregarded  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress. Regulations  and  guidelines  have  not 
been  published  though  the  program  Is  ap- 
proaching its  first  birthday. 

Now.  the  Administration  asks  the  Con- 
gress to  rescind  its  VCI  appropriation,  leav- 
ing the  program  with  no  funding. 

In  the  past  months.  I  have  received  numer- 
ous letters  and  phone  calls  from  colleges  and 
veterans  groups  from  all  over  the  country, 
urging  the  release  of  the  present  appropri- 


ated monies  and  asking  additional  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  95  community  colleges 
in  my  state  of  California,  the  nine  campuses 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  the  Call- 
forjila  Colleges  and  Universities  have  been 
la  close  touch  with  me,  stating  the  concern 
I  find  expressed  over  and  over  again:  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  America,  both 
tubUc  and  private,  recognize  the  acute  needs 
of  the  Vietnam  veteran  in  particular,  and 
seek  to  meet  those  special  needs  with  the 
assistance  offered  by  the  VCI  allowances. 

As  the  Congress  recognized  in  authorizing 
the  VCI  program,  and  your  Subcommittee 
affirmed  by  approving  program  initiation 
monies,  the  Vietnam  veteran  has  special 
needs  unmet  by  existing  programs,  including 
those  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  There 
are  significant  contrasts  between  the  World 
War  II  veteran  and  today's  Indochina  vet- 
eran. Generally,  today's  veteran  htis  a  lower 
total  level  of  VA  benefits  than  did  the  World 
War  II  veteran.  Veterans  of  previous  wars 
received  full  tuition  at  any  college  in  the 
country,  along  with  a  living  allowance  that 
very  nearly  met  the  cost  of  living.  The  vet- 
eran of  today  studying  full-time,  however, 
gets  $220  per  month  in  cash,  if  he  is  single, 
from  which  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  all  liv- 
ing expenses  must  be  paid.  Moreover,  studies 
indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  Vietnam 
returnees  are  from  lower-income  back- 
grounds with  the  attendant  hardships  of  less 
education  and  fewer  opportunities  to  enter 
college  or  Jobs  that  require  specialized 
training. 

Finally,  the  veteran  returning  from  Viet- 
nam duty  faces  a  different  climate  of  public 
attitude:  for  the  average  veteran,  there  have 
been  no  victory  parades,  and  colleges  gen- 
erally have  not  geared  up  to  welcome  the 
veteran  and  help  him  In  the  way  and  to  the 
extent  they  did  after  World  War  II. 

The  VCI  program  Is  designed  to  encourage 
institutions  of  all  kinds  to  provide  for  spe- 
cific education  or  training  opportunities  for 
veterans  In  college,  pre-college,  and  Job 
training;  especially  for  veterans  who  are  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  and  in  need  of  re- 
medial or  tutorial  assistance.  The  VCI  law 
specifies  that  fifty  percent  of  funds  paid  to 
any  Institution  under  the  program  is  to  be 
used  directly  for  veteran  services;  and  indi- 
cations are  that  many  colleges  would  use 
more  than  50  percent.  USOE  officials  who 
have  worked  on  preliminary  planning  for  the 
VCI  Program  say  they  intend  to  encourage 
maximum  employment  of  veterans  in  the 
program — in  outreach,  counselling,  tutorial 
and  other  services. 

The  VCI  Program  would  also  generate  ad- 
ditional allowances  for  veterans  through  the 
greater  use  of  the  G.I.  bill  itself,  special 
tutorial  assistance,  remedial-refresher  veter- 
ans programs,  and  the  new  veteran-student 
services  programs.  Also,  a  prime  function  of 
the  program  is  to  inform  veterans  about 
specific  education  and  training  opportuni- 
ties; this  is  not  now  being  done  adequately 
either  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  the 
colleges  and  other  educational  institutions, 
largely  because  funds  needed  to  set  up  nec- 
essary outreach  programs  and  machinery  are 
not  available  in  a  quantity  commensurate 
with  the  need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  applaud  the  wisdom  of 
your  Subcommittee,  and  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  in  afilrming  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Congress  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran.  On  behalf  of  veter- 
ans In  my  state  of  California  and  elsewhere. 
I  most  strongly  urge  you  to  stand  firm  and 
not  rescind  the  small  amount  of  funds  so 
far  appropriated  for  FY  1973,  as  the  Admin- 
istration urges. 

In  light  of  current  needs,  I  believe  the  ex- 
istence of  the  VCI  Program  is  even  more 
necessary  now  than  ever  before.  It  surely 
merits  the  $25  million  funding  level,  and  a 
substantially  Increased  allocation  as  we  look 


forward  to  fiscal  year  1974.  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  obligations  to  our  returning  veterans. 
With  best  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Alan  Cranston, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


Committee   on   Appropriations. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  2, 1973. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  25  expressing  concern 
over  the  proposed  rescission  of  Veterans'  cost- 
of -Instruction  funds. 

Our  Subcommittee  recently  concluded  Its 
hearings  on  Supplemental  requests  and  the 
proposed  rescissions.  I.  for  one,  was  not  im- 
pressed by  HEW's  arguments  for  granting 
a  rescission.  However.  I  am  still  very  con- 
cerned over  the  fate  of  this  very  worthwhile 
program.  Despite  the  good  Intentions  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  may.  nevertheless,  refuse 
to  spend  the  $25  million  for  veterans'  pay- 
ments before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  His 
refusal  to  date  has  destroyed  the  effective 
timing  that  the  Committee  had  In  mind 
when  It  provided  this  appropriation. 
Sincerely. 

Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Labor- 
Health,  education  and  Welfare. 

Committee  on  Labor 

AND  Public  Welfare. 
Washington,  DC,  May  24, 1973. 
Dr.  John  Ottina. 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Education,  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Ottina:  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  $26  million  which  were  appropriated 
in  P.L.  92-607  last  October  for  the  Veterans 
Cost  of  Instruction  (VCI)  program,  which  I 
authored  last  year  in  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  were  finally  released  on  May 
21.  I  am  most  disturbed,  however,  by  matters 
related  to  this  program  that  have  Just  come 
to  my  attention. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  application 
procediu'es  for  the  program  are  being  serious- 
ly hampered  as  a  result  of  the  direct  mailing 
of  application  materials  to  the  Presidents  of 
colleges  and  universities,  rather  than  the 
Financial  Aids  Offices.  These  application  ma- 
terials could  easily  be  overlooked,  or  at  least 
held  up.  In  the  President's  office.  In  fact,  we 
have  information  that  many  potentially 
eligible  schools  are  still  totally  unaware  of 
the  VCI  program.  As  I  indicated  in  my  floor 
statement  upon  introduction  of  this  amend- 
ment (S.  2740  on  February  28.  1972),  many 
colleges  and  universities  have  been  slow  in 
establishing  special  veterans'  programs  In  the 
past  because  they  were  hindered  by  a  lack 
of  publicity  about  new  programs.  I  believe 
such  problems  with  the  VCI  program  could 
be  ameliorated  by  mailing  all  application 
materials  directly  to  the  Financial  Aids  Of- 
fices. In  view  of  the  proximity  of  the  June 
1st  deadline  for  application,  I  urge  you  Im- 
mediately to  direct  a  new  mailing  of  ap- 
plication materials  to  the  Financial  Aids  Of- 
fices, and  to  extend  the  June  1st  deadline — 
set  forth  in  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner 
Mulrhead's  April  17th  letter  to  college  Presi- 
dent's— by  at  least  10  days. 

I  recognize  that  the  funds  must  be  obli- 
gated by  June  30,  and  that  processing  the 
applications  In  a  20-day  period  is  a  difficult 
task.  Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  the  far 
too  widespread  lack  of  understanding  about 
the  program  and  the  recency  of  the  decision 
to  release  the  funds  argues  strongly  for  a 
new  application  mailing,  and  a  modest  time 
delay,  and  Justifies  any  administrative  incon- 
veniences these  steps  might  cause. 
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Tnere  are  also  several  other  matters  regard- 
ing the  failure  of  the  April  16,  1973,  Regu- 
lations (38  Fed.  Reg.  No.  72.  page  9472,  45 
C.F.R.  Part  189)  to  carry  out  the  law  or  clear 
Congressional  intent  in  three  major  respects. 
Before  discussing  these  points,  I  do  wish  to 
state  very  strongly  that  I  believe  the  Regu- 
lations are  generally  excellent,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly gratified  with  the  substance  of  the 
"Required  Services  and  Uses  of  Funds"  set 
forth  in  Subpart  B,  especially  the  O.E.  ade- 
quacy assessment  criteria  and  reporting  re- 
quirements. These  seem  to  me  right  in  line 
with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Congress  (there 
Is  one  point  of  clarification  I  suggest  under 
Item  d.  below  I. 

I  also  wish  to  apologize  for  my  delay  in 
getting  these  comments  to  you  after  the  30- 
day  comment,  period,  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
want  to  consider  them  carefully. 

a.  Veterans  eligible  for  $150  bonus  pay- 
ment. Section  189.3(a)(2)  defines  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veteran  students 
(subchapter  V  or  subchapter  VI  of  chapter 
34  of  title  38)  who  carry  a  $150  bonus,  as 
those  in  attendance  on  April  16.  1973  "who 
have,  while  attending  such  institution  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  in  which  such  date 
occurred,  received  educational  assistance 
under  .  .  .  "those  subchapters  (Emphasis 
added).  The  same  language  is  set  forth  In 
your  May  7.  1973,  Administrative  Bulletin 
#2,  under  "Clarification  of  Category  2  Vet- 
erans (Item  11.  Part  I  of  the  Application)," 
which  states  the  following: 

"'Category  2'  veterans  (i.e.,  'educationally 
disadvantaged')  are  those  who  are  enrolled 
on  a  half-time  or  greater  basis  and  who  are 
receiving  or  have  received  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  current  {1972-1973)  academic  year 
educational  assistance  under  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  G.I.  Bill  programs  authorized 
by  Subchapters  V  and  VI  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

I  strongly  object  to  the  underlined  lan- 
guage as  Inconsistent  with  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  law. 

As  I  win  attempt  to  demonstrate,  the  lan- 
guage of  section  420(b)(1)(B)  clearly  re- 
quires that  the  bonus  be  paid  on  behalf  of 
each  veteran  who  has,  at  any  time,  received 
O.I.  Bill  assistance  under  subchapter  V  or  VI. 
Subsection  (b)(1)(B)  of  section  420  states: 

"The  amount  of  any  payment  to  which  any 
institution  is  entitled  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be — 

•  •  •  •  • 

in  addition,  $150.  except  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons on  behalf  of  whom  the  institution  has 
received  a  payment  In  excess  of  $150  under 
section  419.  for  each  person  icho  has  been 
the  recipient  of  educational  assistance  un- 
der subchapter  V  or  subchapter  VI  of  chap- 
ter 34  of  such  title  38.  and  who  is  in  attend- 
ance at  such  institution  as  an  undergraduate 
student  during  such  year."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

This  clause  makes  no  reference  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  subchapter  assistance  In  a  par- 
ticular academic  year.  The  language  is  writ- 
ten entirely  In  the  past  tense  In  contrast  to 
the  present  tense  used  in  clause  (A)  to  spell 
out  the  basic  $300  entitlement  per  "veteran 
receiving"  chapter  31  or  34  assistance.  Fur- 
thermore, note  the  comma  after  "title  38"  In 
clause  (B)  which  totally  separates  the  con- 
cluding language  ".  .  .  during  such  year" 
from  the  language  defining  which  veterans 
shaU  be  counted.  In  short.  I  find  absolutely 
no  basis  In  the  law  for  the  Interpretation  you 
have  taken  and  the  requirement  you  have 
Imposed  in  the  regulations.  Moreover,  as  I 
shall  discuss  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  this 
added  requirement  is  itself  in  violation  of 
section  521(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
302(a)  of  P.L.  92-318,  which  I  also  authored. 

In  addition  to  not  comporting  with  the 
plain  language  of  the  law.  your  additional 
language    violates    the    expressed    Congres- 


sional In.en:.  The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  amendment,  adopted  by  the  Sen.\te  on 
February  28,  as  set  forth  at  S  2741,  explains 
clause  (B) — which  was  not  changed  in  con- 
ference— by  reducing  It  Into  two  separate  and 
distinct  conditions  of  ellglbUlty  for  the  bo- 
nus. It  states: 

"each  institution  shall  be  paid  $160  for 
each  person  who — 

"(1)  Is  In  attendance  at  such  institution 
a.s  an  undergraduate  student;  and 

"(2)  has  been  the  recipient  of  educational 
assistance  under  subchapter  V  or  VI  of  chap- 
ter 34  of  such  title  38." 

And  In  the  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  on  Conference,  it  is  stated  on 
page  228  of  the  Conference  Report  (No.  92- 
798)  :  "(2)  in  addition,  $150  for  each  veteran 
who  has  participated  in  one  of  the  special 
remedial  veterans  programs."  Again,  there  is 
no  indication  of  a  specified  period  of  time 
in  which  the  veteran's  participation  in  such 
a  remedial  program  was  required  to  have 
occurred. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  VCI 
Program  is  to  encourage  schools  to  recruit 
and  enroll  those  educationally  disadvantaged 
students  who  have  participated  In  PREP  or 
other  remedial  programs  under  the  G.I.  BUI 
at  any  time,  rather  than  Just  those  students 
who  were  enrolled  during  the  cturent  aca- 
demic year.  This  philosophy  pervades  my 
February  28  floor  statement.  The  Intention 
was  to  provide  a  two-pronged  Incentive  to 
schools  with  respect  to  educationally  dis- 
advantaged veterans:  (1)  to  recruit  and  en- 
roll them  in  pre-college  or  PREP  programs 
under  subchapters  V  or  VI,  for  which  a  school 
would  receive  $300  per  such  veteran — and 
I  note  with  great  pleasure  how  carefully 
your  regulations  In  the  last  two  parenthetl- 
cals  In  section  189.2(b)  follow  the  Congres- 
sional Intent  expressed  in  the  last  two  sen- 
tences of  the  Explanatory  Statement  (p.  228) 
so  as  to  count  these  veterans  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  (2)  to  recruit  and  enroll  in  col- 
lege curricula  courses  veterans  who  had  re- 
ceived such  remedial  or  preparatory  courses 
and  were  eligible  for  admission.  In  other 
words,  our  plan  was  to  try  to  make  maximum 
vise  of  the  successes  of  PREP  and  section 

1691  college  preparatory  programs  by  seeing 
to  it  that  the  veterans  so  trained  had  op- 
portunities to  pursue  a  higher  education 
using  the  preparation  they  had  received. 

(I  would  note  that  I  would  not  insist  on 
this  same  analj^sls  with  respect  to  tutorial 
assistance  student  recipients  under  section 

1692  of  title  38.  although  the  law  makes 
no  (and  probably  does  not  allow  any) 
such  distinction  since  section  1692  Is 
Included  within  subchapter  V  of  chap- 
ter 34.  I  would  not  object  to  paying  the 
bonus  on  behalf  of  such  a  tutorial  assistance 
recipient  veteran  (who  had  not  otherwise 
participated  in  a  subchapter  V  or  VI  pro- 
gram) only  If  he  had  received  such  assistance 
in  the  academic  year  in  question.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  confer  with  you  and  your 
legislative  people  to  change  the  law  or  other- 
wise clarify  It  with  respect  to  bonus  payments 
to  schools  on  behalf  of  tutorial  assistance 
recipients.) 

Thus,  I  think  the  law  and  Congressional 
Intent  are  unmlstakeably  clear  that  if  a  vet- 
eran student  has.  at  any  time,  been  a  par- 
ticipant In  a  subchapter  V  or  VI  preparatory 
program,  the  school  is  to  be  eligible  for  the 
$150  bonus  under  section  420(b)(1)(B).  I 
urge  you  to  alter  the  regulations  immediately 
In  this  respect. 

b.  Payment  of  the  full  $300  or  $450  entitle- 
ment per  eligible  veteran.  Section  420  is 
clearly  written  as  an  entitlement.  See  the 
use  of  "shall  be  entitled"  In  subsections 
(a)(1),  (a)(2),  and  (b)(1).  and  the  use  of 
"entitled"  In  subsections  {&)  (2)  (twice), 
(c)  (l).and  (d).  Moreover,  and  I  think  this  Is 
absolutely  conclusive,  section  420  contains  no 
pro  rata  reduction  provision  of  the  type  con- 


tained in  section  419(b)  (2)  (B)  (II)  for  the 
comparable  "Payments  to  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education"  program  provisions.  Thus, 
I  take  strong  exception  to  any  O.E.  implica- 
tion of  pro  rata  reductions,  such  as  Is  con- 
tained in  regulation  section  189.3(b)  ("sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  funds")  and  In 
point  2  of  Administrative  Bulletin  No.  2 
("On  the  basis  of  the  limited  appropriation 
likely  to  be  available  .  .  ."  and  "If  first  pay- 
ments are  substantially  less  .  .  ."). 

I  think  a  law  suit  will  clearly  lie  to  compel 
full  pa>-ment  in  installments  over  the  aca- 
demic year  1973-74,  as  I  discuss  in  Item  c. 
below. 

c.  Periodic  progress  payments.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  reference  in  the  regula- 
tions to  the  requirement  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d)  of  section  420,  which 
provides: 

"Payments  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  In  not  less  than  three  installments 
during  each  academic  year  and  shall  be  based 
on  the  actual  number  of  persons  on  behalf  of 
whom  such  payments  are  made  in  attendance 
at  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  pay- 
ment." 

Not  only  is  this  language  explicit  and  man- 
datory m  nature,  but  section  421(c)(2)(B) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
clearly  prohibits  the  distribution  of  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  any  applicable  pro- 
gram "in  any  manner  or  by  any  method 
different  from  that  specified  in  the  law  au- 
thorizing the  appropriation." 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  what  you  must 
do  to  follow  the  law  with  respect  to  this 
point  and  the  entitlement  aspect  discussed 
under  Item  b.  above,  is  to  pro-rate  the  first 
payment  to  each  school  on  the  basis  of  en- 
titlements out  of  the  $25  mlUlon  appropria- 
tion now  available  and  submit  to  Congress 
a  request  either  for  a  Supplemental  FY  1973 
or  for  an  FY  1974  appropriation  necessary  to 
make  the  remaining  two  (or  more)  progress 
payments,  as  required  by  section  420(d). 
during  academic  1973-74.  In  any  event.  I  will 
seek  such  appropriations  and  ask  that  you 
Immediately  provide  me  with  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  once  the  first  payments  have 
gone  forth. 

d.  Clarifying  language  with  respect  to  the 
$150  bonuj  and  the  use  of  Federal  work/ 
study  funds  to  carry  out  outreach  activities. 
I  suggest  two  minor  clarifications  in  the  reg- 
ulations. First,  in  section  189.3(b)(2),  strike 
out  "For"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
addition  to  the  payment  under  paragraph 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  for".  I  trust  there  is 
no  thought  that  the  $150  is  annhlng  other 
than  a  bonus  or  add-on  payment  and  not  the 
full  payment  on  behalf  of  qualifying  educa- 
tionaUy  disadvantaged  students.  The  law  and 
all  the  legislative  history  Is  totally  explicit 
on  this,  yet  the  regulations  do  not  make  this 
explicit. 

Second,  in  section  189.13(b).  Insert  after 
"programs"  at  the  end  of  that  clause  the  fol- 
lowing: "(particular  attention  is  directed  to 
the  new  veteran-student  services  program  es- 
tablished in  the  G.I.  BUI  by  Public  Law  92- 
540  in  section  1685  of  title  38;  consult  your 
VA  Regional  Office  for  details)".  I  think  It  Is 
very  Important  that  schools  be  made  aware 
of  the  existence  of  this  new  VA  work /study 
entitlement  program  for  which  $4  million 
wUl  be  available  in  FT  1974  ($500,000  has 
been  allocated  from  the  FY  1973  VA  readjust- 
ment benefits  account),  and  I  have  tirged 
the  VA  to  target  this  money  more  extensively 
on  G.I.  Bill  trainees  carrying  out  outreach 
activities  at  schools  and  VA  regional  offices 
In  organized  programs. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  section 
421(c)(2)(A)  and  (B)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  as  added  by  Section 
302(a)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  (PL.  92-318),  which  I  authored,  pro- 
vides : 

"(2)  (A)  No  requirement  or  condition  Im- 
posed bv  a  law  authorizing  appropriations  for 
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carrying  out  any  applicable  program,  or  con- 
trolling the  administration  thereof,  shall  be 
waived  or  modified,  unless  such  a  waiver  or 
modification  Is  expressly  authorized  by  such 
law  or  by  a  provision  of  this  title  or  by  a 
law  expressly  limiting  the  applicability  of  this 
paragraph. 

•(B)  There  shall  be  no  limitation  on  the 
use  of  funda  appropriated  to  carry  out  any 
applicable  program  other  than  limitations 
imposed  by  the  law  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation or  a  law  controlling  the  administra- 
tion of  such  program;  nor  shall  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  an  applicable  pro- 
gram be  allotted,  apportioned,  allocated,  or 
otherwise  distributed  In  any  manner  or  by 
any  method  different  from  that  specified  in 
the  law  authorizing  the  appropriation." 

As  I  have  Indicated  in  part  above,  these 
provisions  require  that  no  requirement  or 
condition  Imposed  by  law  may  be  waived  or 
modified,  no  limitation  may  be  Imposed  on 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated,  and  no  distri- 
bution of  funds  may  be  made  In  a  manner 
or  method  different  from  that  specified  in 
the  authorizing  law,  except  as  expressly  au- 
thorized by  law.  This  provision  was  written 
to  deal  specifically  with  numerous  prior  sit- 
uations in  which  the  Congress  found  that 
the  provisions  of  laws  It  enacted  were  either 
not  being  carried  out  or  were  being  nulli- 
fied by  additional  administrative  require- 
ments not  expressly  authorized  by  law.  Al- 
though I  do  not  believe  that  the  situations 
I  have  covered  above  In  items  a.,  b.,  and  c. 
would  turn  out  any  differently  without  these 
section  421(c)  provisions — because  I  think 
the  command  of  the  law  In  section  420  Is  very 
clear  on  these  points—,  these  provisions  of 
section  421(c)  do,  to  say  the  least,  strongly 
bolster  my  contentions. 

I  would  appreciate  your  Immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  points  I  have  covered  In  this  let- 
ter and  look  forward  to  your  reply  and  to 
appropriate  corrective  actions  vts-a-vls  the 
VCI  regulations. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 

impact  education  aid 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  note  that  both 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees acted  so  decisively  and  respon- 
sibly on  the  issue  of  impact  aid  moneys. 

As  a  result  of  the  committees'  refusal 
to  sanction  the  administration's  plan  to 
fund  category  3(b)  students  54  percent 
of  their  entitlement,  and  its  decision  in- 
stead to  raise  that  entitlement  to  68  per- 
cent, my  State  of  California  will  recover 
some  $23  million  in  Federal  school  funds 
that  would  have  been  denied  them  under 
the  administration's  formula. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  most 
category  3(b)  school  districts  had 
planned  their  budgets  in  expectation  of 
receiving  73  percent  of  entitlement.  That 
Is  what  the  continuing  resolution,  as 
passed  by  the  Congress  several  months 
ago.  provided.  But  the  administration 
applied  a  different  Interpretation  to  the 
language  of  the  continuing  r^^  solution  and 
set  3(b)  payments  at  54  percent  of  en- 
titlement. 

The  prompt  action  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee in  concert  with  the  House,  is  im- 
portant not  only  in  terms  of  moneys  pro- 
vided to  financially  hard-pressed  school 
districts  in  my  State.  It  is  important  be- 
cause it  illustrates,  once  again,  that  the 
Congress  is  not  going  to  duck  its  stated 
commitment  to  school  districts  via  the 
impact  aid  program — a  commitment  to 
compensate  districts  for  the  financial 
impact  of  the  Federal  presence  there. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  before  us  is 
good  news  to  the  California  property  tax- 


payer. The  $23  million  in  Federal  school 
moneys  is  absolutely  essential  to  keeping 
many  California  schools  open.  Having 
the  amount  restored  by  the  Congress 
means  that  the  outrageously  overbur- 
dened property  taxpayer  in  California 
will  not  have  to  dip  further  into  his 
pocket  in  order  to  make  up  for  lost  Fed- 
eral funds. 

HEALTH  PROCRAM  FUNDING  AMENDMENTS  TO 
SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT, 
FISCAL    YEAR     1973 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  health  amendments  to  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1973.  offered  on  Tuesday  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  a  series  of  roll  call 
votes. 

These  amendments  addressed,  on  a 
very  selective  basis,  certain  health  pro- 
grams which  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  terminate  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  which  programs,  the  administra- 
tion, solely  on  the  basis  of  that  recom- 
mendation has  moved  ahead — without 
congressional  authorization — to  begin  to 
phase  out  immediately  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  These  administration  phase- 
out  suggestions  have  not  been  accepted 
by  Congress,  and  our  amendments  gen- 
erally provide  for  a  continuation  of  these 
programs  throughout  this  fiscal  year  at 
levels  well  below  those  of  fiscal  year 
1972. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  has  passed  legisla- 
tion, S.  1136,  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Extension  of  1973.  which  would  ex- 
tend these  programs  through  fiscal  year 
1974  authorizing  the  same  level  of  fund- 
ing as  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
The  House  has  reported  comparable 
legislation  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  it 
is  expected  that  this  legislation  will  be 
adopted  by  the  House  very  soon. 

I  feel  confident  Congress  will  indicate 
forcefully  its  desire  to  retain  these  pro- 
grams on  the  statute  books  and  that 
these  programs  will  continue  to  be  oper- 
ating in  fiscal  year  1974. 

These  are  regional  medical  programs; 
the  Hill-Burton  program;  support  to  all 
schools  of  the  health  professions,  except 
medicine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry — 
which  the  administration  does  not  plan 
to  phase  out,  at  least  this  year — support 
to  schools  of  public  health,  to  schools  of 
nursing,  and  to  schools  of  allied  health; 
and  support  for  research  training  grants. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  we  also 
sought  to  add  funds  for  general  research 
support. 

MAINTAINING   PROGRAM   SUPPORT 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  essential 
to  make  these  funds  available  in  order 
to  avoid  any  unnecessary  interuption  of 
the  activities  supported  by  these  legisla- 
tive authorities. 

If  the  administration's  plan  is  fol- 
lowed to  limit  funding  in  the  remaining 
period  of  fiscal  year  1973  to  only  that 
amount  needed  to  close  down  these  pro- 
grams, money  will  be  wasted  and  efforts 
will  be  expended  which  will  very  likely 
have  to  be  undone.  The  result  could 
well  be  to  require  the  expenditure  In  July 
of    funds   to   reestablish   the   programs 


which  the  administration  proceeded  to 
phase  out  In  Jime. 

This  is  a  most  uneconomical  approach 
to  Federal  spending;  let  alone  a  confus- 
ing and  counterproductive  method  of 
program  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  which 
were  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  will  prevent  this 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

BMP 

They  will  mean  that  the  tremendous 
contributions  made  to  improving  health 
care  by  regional  medical  programs  can  be 
continued.  In  my  State  of  California, 
this  h£is  been  sm  outstanding  program 
and  one  which  has  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  better  utilization  of 
health  manpower  through  specialized 
training  programs  upgrading  nursing 
skills  and  the  skills  of  health  support 
personnel,  as  well  as  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  generally. 

HILL-BURTON 

In  the  case  of  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram, the  recommended  funds  are  spe- 
cifically limited  to  support  of  projects 
for  the  improvement  or  expansion  of  out- 
patient facilities  for  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year.  Improvement  of  outpa- 
tient facilities  is  in  full  keeping  with  the 
current  trend  away  from  inpatient  care 
to  ongoing  preventive  care  provided  on 
an  ambulatory  basis.  Many  hospitals, 
particidarly  in  the  urban  centers,  have 
faced  an  escalating  demand  for  outpa- 
tient care  that  has  been  well  beyond 
their  capacity  to  provide.  Assisting  com- 
mtmities  to  render  these  outpatient  serv- 
ices is  essential  if  we  are  to  meet  today's 
priority  needs  in  health  care. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  SCHOOLS 

The  fimding  recommended  in  the 
amendment  for  institutional  support  for 
the  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
optometry,  podiatry,  and  pharmacy,  Is 
very  moderate.  These  schools  provide  the 
necessary  health  manpower  which  can 
be  used  most  efficiently  to  meet  skilled/ 
health  personnel  scarcities  and  which 
offers  the  best  means  of  making  health 
care  available  to  all  who  need  it  but  do 
not  receive  it  because  of  scarcity  or  mal- 
distribution of  traditional  health  profes- 
sional, such  as  the  doctor  or  dentist.  The 
veterinarian  has  long  been  a  source  of 
outstanding  biomedical  research-making 
discoveries  which  have  led  to  scientific 
breakthroughs  Improving  treatment 
procedures  for  human  illness. 

NURSING    SCHOOLS 

The  decision  of  the  administration  to 
terminate  support  to  schools  of  nursing 
runs  totally  contrary  to  HEW's  Division 
of  Nursing's  own  projection  that  we  will 
need  1  million  additional  nurses  by  1975. 
The  small  amoimt  included  in  these 
amendments  for  schools  of  nursing  will 
enable  these  schools  to  continue  their 
training  programs  free  from  the  threat 
of  immediate  insolvency  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    SCHOOLS 

Today,  Mr.  President,  the  public  health 
specialist  is  an  important  element  in  a 
community's  ability  to  provide  its  citi- 
zens with  the  benefits  of  modem  med- 
icine. 

Dean  Warren  Winkelsteln  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  defined  the 
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role  of  the  public  health  specialist  in  a 
succinct  and  articulate  fashion  in  a  pub- 
lished article  arguing  that  the  environ- 
ment plays  as  important  a  role  in  the 
health  status  of  the  population  as  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  available  medical 
care.  He  argued  that  even  though  cer- 
tain medical  care  measures  can  prevent 
specific  diseases,  more  attention  and  re- 
sources should  be  directed  to  identify  the 
specific  components  of  the  environment 
which  promote  health.  This  is  the  role 
of  the  public  health  specialist  trained  in 
the  schools  of  public  health.  Abrupt 
termination  of  traditional  Federal  sup- 
port to  the  schools  of  public  health 
presents  them  with  an  almost  insoluble 
problem  if  they  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide professionals  with  this  expertise  to 
the  community.  The  amendments  we  of- 
fered provides  a  small  amount  to  main- 
tain these  sch(X)ls  at  a  level  even  below 
that  of  fiscal  year  1972  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year. 

ALLIED   HEALTH  SCHOOLS 

The  amendment  will  also  permit  fund- 
ing for  schools  of  allied  health  to  be 
maintained  at  levels  below  that  of  fiscal 
year  1972.  These  training  programs  also 
are  the  source  of  the  necessary  skilled 
personnel  to  provide  the  backup  and  the 
supplemental  assistance  to  the  health 
professional,  enabling  him  or  her  to  msike 
the  optimum  use  of  their  skills  and  time 
in  providing  specialized  skilled  care  for 
patients. 

RESEARCH    TRAINING 

And,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  to 
provide  suidltlonal  funds  for  research 
training  programs  will  enable  our  re- 
search institutions  to  utilize  the  fine 
young  minds  that  will  belong  to  the  re- 
search scientists  of  tomorrow,  to  pro- 
vide these  gifted  youth  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  scientific  leads  in  an  environ- 
ment which  will  attract  them  to  a  re- 
search career.  Without  this  exposure, 
many  will  not  pursue  this  career.  In  a 
decade,  the  Nation  would  begin  to  feel 
the  impact  of  this  shift.  In  20  years, 
there  could  well  be  but  a  handful  of  sci- 
entific researchers  left.  The  loss  to  the 
Nation  would  be  immense,  and  to  the 
future  of  medicine,  immeasurable. 

GENERAL   RESEARCH 

Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  wise  invest- 
ment of  scarce  Federal  dollars,  invest- 
ment in  general  research  support  grants 
is  an  area  of  high  payoffs.  While  there  is 
indeed  a  need  for  targeted  research,  the 
contributions  of  general  medical  re- 
search today  provide  the  basis  for  tar- 
geted research  In  the  future.  Without  the 
broad  area  of  unrestricted  basic  research 
in  the  general  medical  sciences,  too 
many  opportunities  may  be  missed  or 
real  breakthroughs  overlooked,  in  the 
scientists  single-minded  pursuit  of  one 
goal.  The  recommendation  in  our  amend- 
ment of  an  additional  amount  for  gen- 
eral research  support  grants  will  enable 
this  research  to  be  sustained  at  the  fiscal 
year  1972  level. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  amend- 
ments represented  a  prudent  use  of 
limited  Federal  funds,  an  investment 
that  will  yield  a  high  rate  of  return  in 
terms  of  improved  medical  care,  efficient 
use  of  health  personnel,  and  optimum 


utilization  of  health  facilities  and  re- 
sources. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator £^NNEDT  in  these  amendments,  and 
wish  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
effective  leadership  he  has  provided  in 
advocating  these  most  reasonable 
amendments. 

INDIAN    HEALTH 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees  in 
both  Houses  in  refusing  to  accept  the 
President's  proposed  rescissions  of  other 
appropriations  enacted  in  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Among  these  proposed  rescissions  was 
almost  $5  million  for  Indian  Health 
Service.  From  this  amount,  funds  had 
been  allocated  for  the  California  Rural 
Indian  Health  Board  and  for  the  Ur- 
ban Indian  Health  Board,  Inc.,  in  San 
Francisco,  which  would  have  enabled 
these  organizations  to  assess  Indian 
health  needs  in  California  and  develop 
resources  to  meet  those  needs.  These  two 
organizations  have  already  made  sub- 
stantial gains  In  making  native  Ameri- 
cans more  aware  of  their  eligibility  to 
participate  In  medicaid  programs  or 
other  services  provided  In  the  local  com- 
munities, and  the  funds  provided  from 
this  appropriation  will  enable  them  to 
continue  the  very  promising  beginnings 
that  have  been  made. 

The  benefits  In  the  long  rtm  from  such 
expenditures  will  be  substantial  in  terms 
of  cost  savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  in  March  I  exchanged 
letters  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  (  Mr.  Bible)  expressing  my  con- 
cern that  this  rescission  not  be  agreed 
to,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
leadership  and  to  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  for  their  actions  In  refus- 
ing to  agree  to  the  rescission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Committee  on  Labor 

AND  Public  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  2. 1973. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  know  you  share  my 
concern  for  the  special  problems  American 
Indians  have  in  getting  into  the  mainstream 
of  health  care.  The  action  taken  by  your 
committee  last  year  In  recommending  sub- 
stantially Increased  appropriations  over  the 
Administration's  request  for  the  Indian 
Health  Service  is  evidence  of  your  recogni- 
tion of  the  needs  of  native  American  Indians 
for  health  care.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posed rescission  of  these  funds  is  difficult  to 
Justify,  and  I  would  like  to  advise  you  of  my 
opposition  to  that  proposal. 

The  additional  $5  million  included  in  the 
appropriation  would  have  had  a  major  Im- 
pact on  programs  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  native  American  Indians  residing  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Included  In  this  amount  was  $1.1  million 
allocated  for  the  California  Rural  Indian 
Health  Board  and  $450,000  for  the  Urban 
Indian  Health  Board,  Inc..  In  San  Francisco, 
which  would  have  enabled  these  organiza- 
tions to  assess  Indian  health  needs  In  Cali- 


fornia and  develop  resources  to  meet  those 
needs.  These  organizations  have  already  made 
substantial  gains  In  making  native  Americans 
more  aware  of  their  eligibility  to  participate 
In  Medicaid  programs  or  other  services  pro- 
vided in  the  local  communities,  and  the 
funds  provided  from  this  appropriation 
would  have  enabled  them  to  continue  the 
very  promising  beginnings  that  have  been 
made.  The  benefits  In  the  long  run  would 
be  substantial  In  terms  of  cost  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Administration  proposal  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  shortsighted  and.  If  accepted, 
would  result  In  higher  costs  to  the  Federal 
Ciovemment  in  the  long  run.  I  urge  your 
committee  to  reaffirm  Its  support  of  these 
programs  and  to  refuse  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed rescission. 

With  best  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 

CoMMrrrEE  on  Appropriations. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  20, 1973. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Alan:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  March  7  in  opposition  to  the  Nixon 
Administration's  proposal  to  rescind,  or 
cancel.  $4,700,000  appropriated  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  Indian  health  activities. 
You  have  made  an  excellent  case  In  sup- 
port of  retaining  these  funds.  Including 
those  for  the  California  Rural  Indian  Health 
Board  and  the  Urban  Health  Board,  Inc.  The 
Committee  will  hear  the  rescission  proposal 
April  4  in  advance  of  testimony  on  the  regu- 
lar fiscal  1974  budget  estimates  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  You  may  be  assured  yotir 
views,  together  with  the  stated  needs  of  the 
Indian  health  boards  in  California,  will  have 
the  Committee's  full  consideration. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Bible. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    YOUTH    CORPS    SUMMER    JOBS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Javits 
again  this  year  in  sponsoring  an  amend- 
ment to  the  second  supplemental  to  add 
an  aggregate  of  $67,660,011  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  jobs 
program.  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  concerned  (Dalifornians — 
private  citizens,  program  participants, 
and  elected  officials — expressing  their 
deep  concern  over  the  effect  the  reduced 
administration's  NYC  summer  program 
proposal  would  have  on  communities 
across  California, 

The  administration  has  proposed  that 
the  counties,  cities,  and  States  use  as 
much  as  S300  million  of  the  $1.25  billion 
available  for  Emergency  Employment 
Act  public  service  employment  programs 
to  support  the  1973  summer  jobs  pro- 
gram. As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
EEA  legislation  during  the  91st  and  92d 
Congresses,  and  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee having  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  extension  of  the  EEA.  I  simply 
cannot  fathom  the  admini.'^tration's  ra- 
tionale. As  Senator  Javits  stated  so  well, 
the  administration  has  proposed  that  we 
"fire  the  fathers  to  hire  the  sons." 

Senator  Javits'  amendment  refiects 
the  minimum  appropriation  necessary  to 
meet  the  summer  program  needs,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  National  League  of  Cities/ 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  while  pre- 
serving the  present  fiscal  year  1973  fund- 
ing available  for  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  programs. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  joined  in  spon- 
soring similar  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted  to  increase  NYC  summer 
programs  each  year  during  my  service  in 
the  Senate,  and  would  Hkc  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Senator  Javits  for  his  con- 
tinued and  outstanding  leadership  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  gratified  that  the 
committee  has  accepted  this  amend- 
ment— as  revised  to  $44.5  million— and 
pledged  its  support  to  attempt  to  hold 
onto  this  amendment  at  the  revised  level 
in  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful  for  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  see  an  analysis  I  recently  received 
from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  on  the  effects  of  utilizing 
EEA  money  to  finance  the  NYC  summer 
program,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COTTNTT  OP  Los  ANGEXES, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Poverty  and 

Migratory     Labor,     Old     Senate     Office 

Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Attention:  Pam  Duffy 

De.ar  Senator  Cranston:  The  County  ol 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Supervisors  took  action 
on  May  15,  1973  to  commit  the  County  to 
create  a  Summer  Jobs  Program  for  5,700 
poverty  youth  this  summer.  They  endorsed 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Javits  to  have  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Summer  Jobs 
funds  for  this  summer  included  In  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriations,  Fiscal 
1973  bill. 

The  Board  has  rejected  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's suggestion  that  Public  Employment 
Program  (PEP)  funds  be  used  for  funding  a 
Summer  Jobs  Program.  Attached  Is  a  copy  of 
a  memorandum  that  explains  the  Impact  of 
such  an  action. 
Sincerely, 

Santos  Zuniga, 
Chief,  Manpower  Program  Division. 


If  we  decide  to  create  a  summer  Job  pro- 
gram from  PEP  funds,  we  further  Increase 
the  risk  of  layoffs. 

The  attached  charts  reflect  some  alterna- 
tive approaches  for  dealing  with  the  phase- 
out  of  PEP. 

In  these  charts,  we  provided  for  a  5,700 
youth  Jobs  program  from  the  combined  re- 
sources of  Sections  5  and  6  for  the  coming 
summer. 

You  should  note  that  every  two  summer 
Jobs  we  create  from  PEP  cost  us  one  months 
funding  for  an  adult  Job.  In  other  words, 
5,700  Jobs  for  youths  would  deny  us  about 
2,850  man  months  of  PEP  Jobs  for  adults. 

ATTRITION    RATES  WITH   FUNDING  THROUGH   JUNE    1974 
WITHOUT  SUMMER  NYC 


Sec.  5  Sec.  6        Combined 

tertnina-        termina-  termina- 

tions tions  tlons 


June 68  21  89 

July 170  20  190 

August 68  19  87 

September 68  18  86 

October 120  22  142 

November 120  21  141 

December 120  16  136 

January  1974 120  39  159 

February 120  34  154 

March 120  31  151 

April 120  90  210 

May 318  99  417 

June 318  90  408 

Total 1.850  520  2,370 


April  9,  1973. 
To:  Gordon  T.  Nesvlg. 
FYom:  Santos  Zuniga. 

Subject:  Public  Employment  Program:  Pre- 
liminary Phase-Ovit  Plans  and  Impact  of 
Summer  Jobs  Program. 

We  now  estimate  that  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  will  be  allocated  less  funds  than  ex- 
pected from  the  Labor  Department  to  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  phase-out  of  PEP  by  June 
of  1974.  We  expect  that  both  Sections  5  and 
6  will  be  reduced  20'"-  and  16.5 ""c  respectively 
from  our  first  year's  grant  level.  Offlctal  al- 
locations will  be  announced  on  Thursday. 
April  12.  1973. 

The  reductions  force  us  to  either  quickly 
and  substantially  accelerate  our  current  rate 
of  hiring  of  participants,  even  while  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  13  months  of  phase-out 
time,  or  to  face  massive  layoffs  of  partici- 
pants when  the  money  runs  out.  The  first 
alternative  Is  obviously  the  one  we  will  pur- 
sue. 

That  approach,  however,  still  Includes  a 
risk  that  many  participants  may  not  be  hired 
by  June  30,  1974,  depending  on  the  response 
from  line  departments  and  subagents  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months.  Some  emergency 
action  will  need  to  be  taken  to  Increase  hir- 
ing of  participants  mcludlng  freezing  all 
open  competitive  examinations  for  Jobs  for 
which  PEP  participants  qualify  vmtll  PEPs 
are  provided  for.  We  are  preparing  a  PEP 
Phase-Out  Rep>ort  including  recommenda- 
tions for  such  actions. 


WITH  SUMMER  NYC 


June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January  1974. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


120 
170 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
240 
240 


34 
48 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
33 
33 
67 
67 


154 
218 
154 
154 
154 
154 
154 
154 
154 
153 
153 
307 
307 


Total 1,850               520 

2,370 

PROIECTIONS   REFUNDING   PEP  SECS.   5   AND   6, 
1973,  TO  JUNE  30,  1974 

MAY   1, 

Sec.  5                 Sec.  6 

Ongmal  allocation J16.500,000 $5,300,000. 

Tentative  allocation Jll.300,000  $4,100,000 

(less  16.5  (less  20 

percent).  percent). 

Onboard  pirticipants (May     1.850... 502. 

1,  1973). 
Curre.nt      attrition      rate    4  percent 4  percent. 

(monthly). 
Average  monthly  cost  per    $706 $756. 

participant. 
Termiiation  ot  PEP  at  cur-    Mar.  15.  1974,       May  30, 1974, 

rent  attrition  rate.  resulting  in        resulting  in  391 

1.227  layoffs.         layoffs. 
Termination  of  PEP  with  a     Feb.  13.  1974.        Jan.  9.  1974. 

summer  NYC  program  at       resulting  in       resulting  in  391 

current  attrition  rate.            1,278  layoffs.        layoffs. 
Contributio.i  to  fund  5,700    $921,000 $1,264,000. 

NYC  slots  at  total  cost  of 

$2,185,000. 


OLDER    AMERICANS    VOLUNTEER    PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  authorizing  subcom- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  over  the  do- 
mestic volunteer  programs  of  the  Action 
Agency — the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources — I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  with  regard 
to  the  older  Americans  volunteer  pro- 
grams. Because  of  a  legal  technicality, 
$42  million  which  had  originally  been 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  1973  Supplemental  Appropri- 


ation Act— Public  Law  92-607— for  older 
Americans  volunteer  programs,  specifi- 
cally, the  Foster  Grandparent  program 
and  R.S.V.P.,  have  not  been  made  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

The  basic  problem  has  arisen  because 
of  the  veto  last  Congress  of  the  Com- 
prehcr.sive  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  including  amendments  I 
authored  to  expand  significantly  the  Fos- 
ter Grandparent  program.  The  Presi- 
dent has  recently  signed  a  new  measure, 
containing  these  amendments,  now 
Public  Law  93-29.  However,  since  the 
first  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
was  enacted  before  the  President 
signed  the  Older  Americans  Act 
amendments  under  the  present  appro- 
priations situation  .he  ACTION  Agency 
could  not  obligate  the  $42  million  ap- 
priated  in  the  first  supplemental,  es- 
pecially not  for  any  new  programs. 

As  soon  as  I  became  aware  of  this 
imfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances— which  would  in  the  end  work 
against  the  purposes  of  the  Congress  in 
expanding  the  highly  successful  FGP 
program — I  talked  with  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  handles  the 
ACTION  agency  appropriation,  and 
sought  his  assistance  in  providing  the 
mechanism  whereby  these  funds  could 
be  expended  by  the  Agency  and  certain 
amounts  continued  available  for  obligi- 
tion  to  insure  that  $25  million  would  be 
expended  in  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974 
for  the  traditional  Foster  Grandparent 
program  as  well  as  $6  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974  for  the  new  programs  author- 
ized in  Public  Law  93-29. 

The  Appropriation  Committee  has 
subsequently  recommended  a  transfer  of 
the  $42  million  in  question  from  the 
First  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
and  the  direction  that  $8  million  would 
remain  available  until  expended.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  note  the  committee 
report  language  on  this,  which  states: 

Should  this  provision  be  enacted,  the  Com- 
mittee Is  hopeful  that  the  Administration 
will  now  use  this  additional  authority  to 
Implement  the  new  law  (PX..  93-29]  to  Its 
maximum  potential. 

As  the  author  of  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  the  Older  Americans  Act  which 
authorize  that  expansion,  while  at  the 
same  time  insuring  the  preservation  of 
the  traditional  Foster  Grandparent  pro- 
gram, I  fully  endorse  the  committee's 
statement  of  intent  regarding  the  utili- 
zation of  these  f  imds. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Mac:;uson)  for 
his  efforts  in  enabling  this  transfer  to 
take  place,  and  for  the  very  helpful 
staff  assistance  provided  to  me  by  Mr. 
Harley  Dirks  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee staff. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  conferees  on 
this  bill  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  retain 
the  Senate  amendments  I  have  discussed 
today  with  respect  to  the  VA  for  Public 
Law  92-541,  to  the  Office  of  Education 
for  the  VCI  program,  to  the  ACTION 
Agency  for  Older  AmericarL.s  Volionteer 
programs,  to  the  Labor  Department  for 
NYC  summer  jobs,  and  to  H.E.W.  for 
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health  program  funding,  as  well  as  the 
language  added  on  page  16  of  the  re- 
ported bill  under  "Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services,"  to  correct  certain  techni- 
cal deficiencies  in  language  contained  in 
Public  Law  92-607  regarding  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  fimds,  an  effort 
in  which  I  joined  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  others. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  7447,  and  particularly  my 
amendment  included  therein  which 
adds  $25  million  to  implement  Public 
Law  92-541,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Manpower  Training  Act  of  1972. 

Public  Law  92-541  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  up  to  eight  new  med- 
ical schools  in  conjunction  with  ongoing 
VA  hospitals,  and  staffing  and  construc- 
tion grants  to  existing  medical  and 
allied  health  training  institutions.  It 
authorizes  $75  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  $75  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  for  the  next  6  fiscal  years. 

I  have  consistently  supported  Public 
Law  92-541  both  prior  to,  and  sub- 
sequent to,  its  enactment.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  its  full 
committee  mark-up  session,  on  May  15, 
1973,  accepted  my  amendment  to  in- 
clude $25  million  for  the  balance  of 
fiscal  year  1973  to  begin  planning  of  the 
medical  schools.  When  I  first  introduced 
this  amendment  on  January  3,  1973,  I 
requested  the  full  authorized  amount 
of  $75  million.  On  April  30,  however,  I 
modified  my  amendment  and  reduced  it 
to  $25  milion.  I  took  this  action  because 
this  amount  would  let  the  program  get 
started,  and  at  the  same,  it  is  a  reason- 
able amount  which  could  be  defended 
on  both  the  Senate  floor  and  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives. 
My  colleague.  Senator  Randolph,  and 
Senator  Cranston  both  wrote  letters  to 
the  committee  supporting  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  additional  medical  personnel,  espe- 
cially in  areas  such  as  West  Virginia 
where  the  physician-patient  ratio  is  1 
doctor  per  1,000  potential  patients  com- 
pared with  a  nation.al  average  of  1 
doctor  for  every  636  potential  patients. 
The  American  Association  of  Medical 
Colleges  believes  that  this  ratio  is  un- 
satisfactory and  has  stated  its  goal  would 
be  to  achieve  1  doctor  for  every  500 
potential  patients. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  with  the  inclusion 
of  my  amendment  in  H.R.  7447,  we  shall 
have  moved  one  step  closer  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  VA  affiliated  medical  school 
at  Himtington,  W.  Va.  I  believe  that  the 
amount  included  by  my  amendment  will 
be  sufficient  to  get  this  program  started 
and  to  allow  VA  officials  to  proceed  with 
criteria  development  and  site  selection. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  requested  funding  for  this 
program,  and  has  left  the  initiative  to 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the  existing 
shortage  of  physicians  throughout  the 
United  States  is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  all  Americans  and  I  do  not  think 
that  anything  deserves  a  higher  priority. 

I  wish  to  again  express  my  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 


mittee, Mr.  McClellan,  for  his  support 
of  my  amendment,  and  I  wish  to  urge 
passage  of  the  bill. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS  APPROPRIATION  OF 
$25  MILLION  THROUGH  AMENDMENT  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TO  FUND  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
provide  $25  million  to  begin  implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  92-541,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  School  Assist- 
ance and  Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1972. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  a  significant  step  to  set 
in  motion  a  progressive  and  irmovative 
program  which  provides  the  Veterans' 
Administration  with  clear-cut  authority 
to  participate  in  the  efforts  to  solve  the 
health  manpower  crisis  in  this  coimtry. 
The  amendment  in  the  pending  bill  was 
offered  by  my  able  and  diligent  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
who  is  an  effective  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  It  was  a  privilege  to 
join  with  Senator  Byrd  in  documenting 
the  importance  of  the  $25  miUion  request 
and  in  urging  its  approval.  The  capable 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  authorizing 
legislation,  was  an  active  participant  in 
this  effort. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
effort  to  more  fully  utilize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  and  programs 
and  personnel  in  education  and  training 
of  health  care  personnel  presents  a  very 
unique  opportimity  to  help  alleviate  the 
critical  shortage  in  health  manpower. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  as  an  active 
original  sponsor  of  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation, it  is  my  belief  that  the  program 
constitutes  a  significant  advancement  in 
improving  the  capacity  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  train  needed  health 
care  personnel.  It  will  maximize  the  po- 
tential of  VA's  medical  resources  to  pro- 
vide leadership  to  the  Nation's  medical 
community  in  developing  health  man- 
power education  and  training  programs. 
It  will  not,  however,  detract  from  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  VA  to  provide 
services  and  health  care  for  our  veterans. 

Rather,  I  believe  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  program  will  lead  to  improved 
health  care  under  the  VA  programs.  Our 
veterans  and  citizens  generally  will  bene- 
fit. The  cooperative  effort  between  the 
VA  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
envisioned  in  Public  Law  92-541  will 
hopefully  lead  to  the  full  utilization  of 
VA  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs,  so 
that  more  efficient  and  effective  health 
manpower  education  and  training  efforts 
will  be  brought  into  being. 

Mr.  President.  Public  Law  92-541  au- 
thorizes $25  million  for  pilot  programs 
for  the  establishment  of  eight  new  medi- 
cnl  schools  affiliated  with  VA  facililtes 
and  $50  million  to  be  used  for  these  new 
schools  or  to  expand  and  improve  pro- 
grams at  existing  medical  schools  or  at 
other  health  manpower  institutions  affili- 
ated with  VA  hospitals. 

Our  country  needs  additional  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  other  health  pro- 
fessionals, allied  health  professionals  and 
paraprofesslonals,  and  other  health  man- 


power, including  new  types  of  health-care 
personnel  such  as  physicians'  assistants, 
dentists'  assistants,  and  nurse  practi- 
tioners. 

To  meet  these  manpower  shortages 
requires  the  establishment  of  additional 
institutions  and  programs  to  pro\*ide  the 
necessary  training  and  education  and 
innovative  leadership.  The  VA  is  unique- 
ly qualified  to  work  toward  this  goal. 
It  has  the  nationwide  network  of  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  and  extended  care  facili- 
ties and  ongoing  reputable  training  and 
education  programs.  We  are  challenging 
the  VA  and  charging  it  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  be  the  leader  in  putting  its 
medical  resources  to  work  in  meeting 
the  great  national  need  for  additional 
new  types  of  health  manpower. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  VA  stands 
ready  to  meet  this  challenge  and  we 
should  give  them  the  funds  to  begin  this 
vital  endeavor. 

The  amendment  which  is  in  the 
pending  bill  will  allow  the  VA  to  move 
forward  with  the  important  planning 
and  implementation  process  without 
delay.  I  recognize  that  there  is  no  budget 
proposal  on  this.  But  I  also  recognize 
that  there  is  the  element  of  urgency  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  the  attempt  to 
move  with  this  initial  funding.  It  was 
this  same  sense  of  urgency  and  belief  in 
the  merits  of  this  new  program  which 
prompted  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cr.\nston),  who  worked  so  dili- 
gently and  effectively  to  bring  this  pro- 
gram into  being,  to  offer  a  $40  million 
funding  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  last  year. 
Our  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  32  to  28.  Wliile  the 
House  refused  to  accept  that  amend- 
ment, I  believe  that  our  past  efforts  will 
help  set  the  stage  for  success  this  year. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  has  outlined  to  the  Senate, 
the  recent  hearings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Hospitals  of  the  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  revealed 
the  strong  and  important  support  for  this 
new  public  law  and  the  urgent  need  to 
approve  funds  for  its  implementation. 
During  those  hearings,  outstanding 
leaders  In  the  health  education  field 
submitted  comprehensive  testimony 
stressing  the  importance  of  afilliations 
between  the  health  professions  schools 
and  VA  medical  facilities  in  terms  of  the 
beneficial  effect  on  the  care  provided 
the  veterans  as  well  as  the  impact  on 
meeting  national  needs  for  additional 
health  care  personnel. 

Additionally,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration indicated  that  the  implement- 
ing regulations  for  Public  Law  92-541 
should  be  published  by  the  end  of  May 
and  that  they  had  received  62  inquiries 
about  grants  under  the  new  chapter 
from  health  manpower  and  other  in- 
stitutions. Thirteen  of  these  inquiries 
were  regarding  subchapter  II — grants 
to  affiliated  medical  schools,  which  also 
generally  inquired  regarding  subchap- 
ter ni — and  22  were  regarding  sub- 
chapter m — assistance  to  public  and 
nonprofit  institutions  affiliated  ulth  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  increase 
the  production  of  professional  and  other 
health  personnel. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
no  one  else  desires  to  speak,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  as  amended. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  upon 
the  bill  (H.R.  7447),  as  amended.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Thurmokd). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  who  is  necessarily  absent.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  7.ould  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  > .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina <Mr.  Ervin^  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  TALMArcE) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Idr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
mcK).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fonc)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  biisiness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
Weicker)  have  been  previously  an- 
noimced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

[No.  163  Leg.l 
YEAS — 73 

Abourezk  Pulbrtght  Mclntyre 

Aiken  Gravel  Mondale 

Bartlett  Grlffln  Montoya 

Bayh  Gumey  Moss 

BeaU  Hansen  Nelson 

BeUmon  Hart  Nunn 

Bentsen  Hartke  Packwood 

Blden  Hatfield  Pastore 

Brock  Hathaway  Pearson 

Brooke  HolUngs  Pell 

Buckley  Hruska  Percy 

Biirdlck  Huddleston  Randolph 

Byrd.  Hughes  Rlbicoff 

Harry  F.,  Jr.     Humphrey  Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye  Sa.xbe 

Case  Jackson  Schwelker 

Chiles  Javlts  Scott,  Pa. 

Clark  Johnston  Sparkman 

Cook  Kennedy  Stafford 

Cranston  Long  Stevenson 

Curtis  Ma^nuson  Symington 

Dole  Mansfield  Tunney 

Domenlcl  McCleUan  Williams 

Eagleton  McGee  Youns 

Eastland  McGovern 


Fannin 
Helms 


NATS— 5 

Proxmlre 
Scott.  Va. 


Taft 


PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 2 
Math  las,  for. 
Tower,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 20 


Allen 

Dominick 

Muakle 

Baker 

Ervln 

Stennis 

Bennett 

Fong 

Stevens 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

HaskeU 

Thurmond 

Church 

McClure 

Weicker 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  7447)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Domenici)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Magnuson. 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Montoya.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr.  Stevens  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  31,  1973,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1235)  to  amend  Public 
Law  50-553  authorizing  an  additional 
appropriation  for  an  International  Center 
for  Foreign  Chanceries. 


CAMBODIAN   BOMBING 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  today  on  Cam- 
bodian bombing,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  U.S. 
Security  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad  which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair. 
The  Senator  quoted  a  section  appearing 
on  page  1  of  the  report  which  reads  as 
follows : 

(e)  Only  20  percent  of  the  U.S.  air  strikes 
being  flown  were  In  support  of  Cambodian 
forces  while  80  percent  were  directed  at  the 
Interdiction  of  North  Vietnamese  lines  of 
communication  into  South  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  apparently  cited  this 
passage  in  the  belief  that  it  and  the  re- 
port from  which  it  was  taken  would  sub- 
stantiate the  administration's  assertion 
that  U.S.  bombing  in  Cambodia  is  di- 
rected primarily  against  North  Vietnam- 
ese forces  rather  than  the  Cambodian 
opponents  of  Marshal  Lon  Nol.  In  citing 
this  passage,  however,  the  Senator  failed 
to  tell  the  Senate  that  it  applied  only  to 
bombing  prior  to  April  of  this  year.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  did  not  read  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  which  made  that  fact 
clear. 

It  also  appears  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  may  not  have  read  beyond  page 
1  of  the  report.  Had  he  done  so,  he 
would  have  found  the  following  passage 
on  page  8 : 

Thus,  during  the  first  two  and  a  half  weeks 
In  April,  the  distribution  of  air  strikes  waa 
no  longer  80  percent  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  lines  of  supply  Into  South 
Vietnam  and  20  percent  against  the  Khmer 
Insurgent  forces  fighting  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment troops  but  close  to  the  reverse  as 
far  as  B-52  strikes  were  concerned  with  a 
heavy  preponderance  of  tactical  air  strikes 
also  devoted  to  helping  Cambodian  forces 
rather  than  to  attacking  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  units  and  supply  routes. 

I  am  sure  it  was  only  the  result  of  an 
oversight  on  the  Senator's  part  that  he 
failed  to  cite  this  latter  portion  of  the 
report  which  was  based  on  Information 
provided  the  staff  by  the  Pacific  Com- 
mand Headquarters  in  Hawaii  and  which 
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directly  contradicts  the  point  he  was 
seeking  to  make. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  MANS- 
FIELD addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader,  of  course. 


ALLOCATION   OP   CRUDE   OIL   AND 
REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  152,  S.  1570,  so  that  it  may  be- 
come the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1570)  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  allocate  energy  and 
fuels  when  he  determines  and  declares  that 
extraordinary  shortages  or  dislocations  In  the 
distribution  of  energy  and  fuels  exist  or  are 
Imminent  and  that  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare  Is  thereby  jeopardized:  to  provide 
for  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS  AND  PXTIIPCSES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines that  extraordinary  shortages  of  crude 
oil  (including  natural  gas  liquids)  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  (Including  liquid 
petroleum  gas),  caused  by  unprecedented 
demand,  Inadequate  domestic  production  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products, 
environmental  constraints  and  the  unavail- 
ability of  Imports  sufficient  to  satisfy  domes- 
tic demand,  now  exist  or  are  imminent.  The 
Congress  further  determines  that  such  short- 
ages have  created  or  will  create  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocations  and  hardships,  including 
loss  of  Jobs,  closing  of  factories  and  busi- 
nesses, reduction  of  crop  plantings  and  har- 
vesting, and  curtailment  of  vital  public  serv- 
ices, including  the  transportation  of  food  and 
other  essential  goods.  The  Congress  further 
determines  that  such  hardships  and  disloca- 
tions Jeopardize  the  normal  flow  of  com- 
merce and  constitute  a  national  energy  crisis 
that  is  a  threat  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  and  can  only  be  averted  or  mini- 
mized through  prompt  action  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  CJovernment. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  grant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  tem- 
porary authority  to  deal  with  a  national 
energy  crisis  Involving  extraordinary  short- 
ages of  crude  oil  and  petrolevim  products  or 
dislocations  in  their  national  distribution 
system.  The  authority  granted  under  this 
Act  shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  said  national  energy  crisis  by 
minimizing  the  adverse  impacts  of  such  fuel 
shortages  or  dislocations  on  the  American 
people  and  the  domestic  economy  and  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  set  forth  In  section  102. 

OBJECTIVES 

Sec.  102.  In  Implementing  the  authority 
granted  under  this  Act  the  President  shall 
take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  following  specific  objectives — 


(a)  protection  of  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare; 

(b)  maintenance  of  all  public  services; 

(c)  maintenance  of  essential  agricultural 
operations.  Including  crop  plantings,  har- 
vesting; and  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  livestock; 

(d)  preservation  of  an  economically  sound 
and  competitive  petroleum  Industry,  In- 
cluding the  competitive  viability  of  the  in- 
dependent producing,  refining,  marketing, 
distributing,  and  petrochemical  sectors  of 
that  Industry; 

(e)  equitable  distribution  of  fuels  at  equi- 
table prices  among  all  regions  and  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  all  classes  of  consum- 
ers; 

(f)  economic  efficiency;   and 

(g)  minimization  of  economic  distortion, 
Infiexlblllty,  and  unnecessary  Interference 
with  market  mechanisms. 

AUTHORITY 

Sec.  1033.  (a)  The  President  may  delegate 
aU  or  any  portion  of  the  authority  granted 
under  this  Act  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  to  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  he  deems  apprcprlate. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  under  this  Act 
shall  terminate  on  September  1,  1974. 

FUELS   ALLOCATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  cause  to  be  prepared  and  published, 
priority  schedules,  plans,  and  regulations  for 
the  allocation  or  distribution  of  crude  oil  and 
any  refined  petroleum  product  which  Is  or 
may  be  in  short  supply  nationally  or  in  any 
region  of  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  section  1102  of  this  Act,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  thereof,  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  allocate  or  distribute 
or  cause  to  be  allocated  and  distributed,  pur- 
suant to  the  schedules,  plans,  and  regula- 
tions required  by  subsection  (a)  hereof,  any 
liquid  fuel,  whether  crude  or  processed,  and 
whether  imported  or  domestically  produced, 
currently  or  prospectively  in  extraordinarily 
short  supply  nationally  or  In  an  a  region  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  The  regulations  required  by  subsection 
(a)  herein  shall  Include  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  determining  or  reviewing  prices 
of  fuels  allocated  by  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  prevent  (1)  appro- 
priation of  private  property  without  due 
compensation  or  (2)  exorbitant  price  In- 
creases reflecting  temporary  shortage  condi- 
tions. 

SALES    TO    INDEPENDENT    REFINERS    AND 
DEALERS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Definitions. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  (1)  the  "base  period"  is 
the  period  from  July  1,  1971,  to  June  30,  1972. 
Inclusive:  (2)  "nonaffiliated"  refers  to  a  buyer 
(seller)  who  has  no  substantial  financial  In- 
terest In,  Is  not  subject  to  a  substantial  com- 
mon financial  Interest  of,  and  Is  not  subject 
to  a  substantial  common  financial  Interest 
with,  the  seller  (buyer)  in  question;  (3)  "in- 
dependent refiner"  means  a  refiner  who  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  less  than  thirty 
thousand  barrels  per  day  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts during  the  base  period;  (4)  "Independ- 
ent dealer"  means  a  terminal  operator.  Job- 
ber, dealer,  or  distributor,  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  who  obtains  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts either  on  term  contract  or  In  spot  mar- 
kets, and  who  purchased  during  the  base  pe- 
riod at  least  half  of  such  products  from  non- 
affiliated sellers. 

(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  (1)  any  producer  or  Importer  of 
crude  petroleum  and 'or  natural  gas  liquids 
who  produced  in  the  United  States  and  or 
imported  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
liquids  during  the  base  period  shall  sell  or 
exchange  to  nonaffiliated  independent  refin- 


ers or  to  any  other  reasonable  and  appropri- 
ate class  of  refiners  established  by  regulation. 
In  the  aggregate  during  each  quarter  during 
the  effective  term  of  this  Act  a  proportion  of 
his  domestic  production  and  Imports  no  less 
than  the  proportion  he  sold  or  exchanged  to 
such  refiners  during  the  base  period;  and  (2) 
any  refiner  of  petroleum  products  who  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  and  or  Imported 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  barrels  per 
day  of  refined  petroleum  products  Including 
residual  fuel  oil  during  the  base  period  shall 
sell  or  exchange  to  nonaffiliated  Independent 
dealers  or  to  any  other  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate class  of  purchasers  established  by  reg- 
ulation. In  the  aggregate  in  each  quarter  dur- 
ing the  effective  term  of  this  Act,  a  propor- 
tion of  his  refinery  production  and  Imports 
of  said  products  no  less  than  the  proportion 
he  sold  or  exchanged  to  such  dealers  during 
the  bsise  period. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  an 
agency  to  supervise  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  promulgate 
regulations  hereunder.  The  head  of  said 
agency  shall  have  authority  to  require  peri- 
odic reports  from  the  producers,  Importers, 
refiners,  dealers,  and  all  others  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  In  such  form  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
requirements  of  this  section  have  been  or  are 
being  met. 

(d)  The  head  of  an  agency  exercising  au- 
thority under  this  section,  or  his  duly  author- 
ized agent,  shall  have  authority,  for  any 
purpose  related  to  this  section,  to  sign  and 
issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  books,  papers,  and  other  documents, 
and  to  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as 
are  paid  to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  served  upon  any  person  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  head  of  the 
agency  authorizing  such  subpena,  or  his 
delegate,  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found  to  compel  such  person,  after 
notice,  to  appear  and  give  testimony,  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  before  the 
agency. 

(e)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  head  of 
the  agency  exercising  authority  under  this 
section,  or  to  his  delegate,  that  any  Individ- 
ual or  organization  has  engaged,  is  engaged, 
or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
constituting  a  violation  of  this  section,  or 
any  order  or  regulation  thereunder,  such 
person  may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  an  action  in  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing 
a  temporary  restraining  order  or  a  prelim- 
inary or  permanent  injunction  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  Any  such  court  may 
also  issue  mandatory  injunctions  command- 
ing any  Individual  or  organization  to  comply 
with  this  section,  or  any  order  or  regulation 
thereunder. 

reports  to  congress 

Sec  106.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit 
to  both  Houses  of  Oangress,  and  cause  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  any  sched- 
ules, plans,  and  regulations  promulgated  for 
Implementing  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall  make  to  the  Con- 
gress quarterly  reports,  and  upon  termina- 
tion of  authority  under  this  Act  a  final  re- 
port, including  a  summary  and  description 
of  all  actions  taken  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  an  analysis  of  their  Impact,  and 
an  evaluation  of  their  effectiveness  in  imple- 
menting the  objectives  of  section  102  hereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  this  evening,  and 
I  doubt  that  there  will  be  any  discussion 
of  the  pending  business. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  each 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
a  time  limitation  of  one-half  hour  on 
amendments  to  the  amendment,  on  the 
same  ba.?is. 

Provided  further,  tiiat  this  request  does 
not  apply  to  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, I  believe,  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
<Mr.  Talmadge)  on  Monday.  The  time  as 
to  that  amendment  will  be  worked  out 
in  the  meantime. 

Provided  further,  that  the  final  vote 
will  occur  at  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  Tues- 
day afternoon. 

Provided  further,  that  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  jiist  want  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  I  expect  to  present  this  matter 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge ) ,  but  to  this  point  he  has  not 
agreed  to  join  me.  I  shall  be  offering  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  this  re- 
quest be  in  the  regiilar  form. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  point,  on  behalf  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill  on  both  sides,  that  they  request 
that  Senators  make  available  to  them 
their  amendments,  even  though  not  of- 
fered at  the  desk,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  preferably,  if  it  can  be  done,  during 
tomorrow,  so  that  the  managers  of  the 
bill  may  be  able  to  decide  whether  to  ac- 
cept some  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
same  point  made  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  would  hope  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  and 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  will  offer  and  pre- 
sent their  amendments  or  file  them  to- 
morrow, so  that  we  can  go  over  these 
amendments.  I  believe  that  some  of  them 
may  well  be  accepted,  and  we  can  ex- 
pedite the  busine.ss  of  the  Senate  by  hav- 
ing that  information  in  advance.  I  would 
hope  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senators  in  support  of 
that  request. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  as  I  have  di.scussed  with  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Nunn)  and 


I  are  conducting  o£Bcial  hearings  In 
Atlanta  on  urgent  legislation  involving 
the  drug  law  enforcement  portion  of 
Government  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2, 
and  we  have  a  definite  time  limit  on  that. 
On  behalf  of  my  colleague,  who  must  also 
be  away  tomorrow,  we  would  like  to  be 
excused  for  official  business;  and  sec- 
ondly, can  we  be  advised  in  any  event 
of  how  many  votes  we  may  miss,  and  Is 
there  any  way  that  we  can  determine 
what  amendments  might  be  brought  up 
tomorrow,  so  that  we  can  at  least  make 
known  our  positions  on  them? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the 
Senator  first  address  the  Chair  with  his 
request  for  leave  of  absence? 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  may  be  absent  on  oflBcial  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting Senate  committee  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—CONTINUED 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
merely  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois by  saying  that  I  would  hope  that 
tomorrow  we  could  try  to  identify  the 
areas  on  which  we  can  reach  agreement 
without  yea-and-nay  votes,  but  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  there  will  not  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  If  we  receive  amendments 
from  various  Senators  who  will  offer 
them,  then  we  can  go  over  them  and  try 
to  reach  agreement  on  those  amendments 
that  will  be  offered.  But  imdoubtedly 
there  wUl  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  or  two. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One,  not  more  than 
two. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
that  we  on  the  minority  side  will  attempt 
to  offer  our  amendments  by  tomorrow, 
but  I  know  that  some  Senators  will  not 
be  present,  so  I  cannot  assure  him  that  an 
amendment  or  two  will  not  be  offered 
later. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  at  this  time  serve  notice, 
with  respect  to  the  time  allocated  to  the 
minority,  that  I  transfer  the  control  of 
that  time  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
•  Mr.  Fannin),  who  is  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
imanimous-consent  request  will  be  in 
the  usual  form,  as  requested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  had  forgotten,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  which  has 
been  agreed  to  among  Senators  con- 
sulted, to  ask  that  there  be  3  hours  time 
on  the  bill,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  )  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson ),  the  manger  of  the 
bill,  or  whomever  they  may  designate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  that. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  during  the  consideration 
of  S.  1570,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  aUocate  energy  and 
fuels  when  he  determines  and  declares  that 
extraordinary  shortages  or  dislocations  in  the 
distribution  of  energy  and  fuels  exist  or  are 
Imminent  and  that  the  public  health;  safety, 
or  welfare  Is  thereby  Jeopardized,  debate 
on  any  amendment  (except  the  Curtls-Tal- 
madge  amendment,  on  which  there  Is  no 
time  limitation)  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that 
debate  on  any  amendment  in  the  second  de- 
gree, debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  >/2  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  flnal  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  F.^nnin),  or  their 
designees:  Provided,  That  the  said  Senators, 
or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion or  appeal. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  vote  on  flnal 
passage  of  the  said  bill  shall  occur  at  4  p.m. 
on   Tuesday.  June   5.   1973. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    159 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Moss  amendment,  which  will  be 
called  up  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Moss 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Moss  to  be  proposed  to  S.  1570. 
There  will  be  no  action  on  that  amend- 
ment today,  but  it  will  be  the  pending 
question  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Amenhment  No.  159 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  three  new  sec- 
tions as  follows: 

■■GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Short  Tttle. — Sections  108 
through  110  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Mar- 
keting of  Petroleum  Products  Act'. 

'■(b)    Definitions.— As  used  In  this  Act — 

■'(1)  ■Commerce'  means  commerce  among 
the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  or 
In  any  State  or  between  any  State  and  for- 
eign nation. 

■•(2)  'Base  period'  means  the  period  from 
October  1.  1971.  to  September  30,  1972. 

"(3)  'Franchise'  means  any  agreement  or 
contract  between  a  petroleum  refiner  or  a 
petroleum  distributor  and  a  petroleum  re- 
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taller  or  between  a  petroleum  refiner  and  a 
petroleum  distributor  under  which  such  re- 
taller  or  distributor  Is  granted  authority  to 
use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark, 
or  other  identifying  symbol  or  name  owned 
by  such  refiner  or  distributor,  or  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  between  such  parties  under 
which  such  retailer  or  distributor  is  granted 
authority  to  occupy  premises  owned,  leased, 
or  In  any  way  controlled  by  a  party  to  such 
agreement  or  contract,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  distribution  or  the  sale  for 
purposes  other  than  resale  of  petroleum 
products. 

"(4)  'Market  area'  means  any  State  or  any 
area  so  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

"(5)  'Notice  of  Intent'  means  a  written 
statement  of  the  alleged  facts  which,  If  true, 
constitute  a  violation  of  section  109  of  this 
Act. 

■■(6)  'Person'  means  an  individual  or  a  cor- 
poration, partnership.  Joint-stock  company, 
business  trust,  association,  or  any  organized 
group  of  individuals  whether  or  not  Incor- 
porated. 

"(7)  'Petroleum  distributor*  means  any 
person  engaged  In  commerce  in  the  sale,  con- 
signment, or  distribution  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  wholesale  or  retaU  outlets  whether 
or  not  it  owns,  leases,  or  In  any  way  controls 
such  outlets. 

"(8)  'Petroleum  refiner'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  importation  or  refining 
of  petroleum  products. 

"(9)  "Petroleum  product'  means  any  liquid 
refined  from  petroleum  and  usable  as  a  fuel. 

■(10)  'Petroleum  retailer'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  commerce  In  the  sale  of  any 
petroleum  product  for  purposes  other  than 
resale  In  any  State,  either  under  a  franchise 
or  Independent  of  any  franchise  or  who  was 
so  engaged  at  any  time  after  the  start  of  the 
base  period. 

"(11)  'State'  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  organized  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

"protection  of  dealebs 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  Pbohibited  Conduct. — Except 
as  otherwise  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  following  conduct  Is  prohibited: 

"(1)  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum 
distributor  shall  not  deliver  or  tender  for 
delivery  in  any  quarter  to  any  petroleum  dis- 
tributor or  petroleum  retailer  a  smaller  quan- 
Ity  of  petroleum  products  than  the  quantity 
of  such  products  delivered  by  him  or  his  pre- 
decessor or  predecessors  during  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  In  the  base  period,  unless 
he  delivers  to  each  petroleum  distributor  or 
petroleum  retailer  doing  business  In  com- 
merce the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  as  is  delivered  to  all  such  distributors 
or  retailers  in  the  market  area  who  are  sup- 
plied by  such  refiner  or  distributor. 

■'(2)  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum 
distributor  shall  not  sell  petroleum  products 
to  a  nonfranchised  petroleum  distributor  or 
petroleum  retailer  at  a  price,  during  any 
calendar  month,  which  is  greater  than  the 
price  at  which  such  petroleum  products  are 
sold  to  a  franchised  petroleum  distributor  or 
petroleum  retailer  in  the  market  area  except 
that  a  reasonable  differential  which  equals 
tlie  value  of  the  goodwill,  trademark,  and 
other  protections  and  benefits  which  accrue 
to  franchised  distributors  or  retailers  Is  not 
prohibited. 

"(b)  Remedy. —  (1)  If  a  petroleiun  refiner 
or  a  petroleum  distributor  engages  in  pro- 
hibited conduct,  a  petroleum  retailer  of  a 
petroleum  distributor  may  maintain  a  suit 
against  such  refiner  or  distributor.  A  petro- 
leum retailer  may  maintain  such  suit  against 
a  petroleum  distributor  whose  actions  affect 
commerce  and  whose  products  he  purchases 
or  has  purchased,  directly  or  Indirectly,  and 
a  petroleum  distributor  may  maintain  such 
suit  against  a  petroleum  refiner  whose  actions 
affect  commerce  and  whose  products  he  pur- 
chases or  has  purchaoed. 


"(2)  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
such  prohibited  conduct,  including  declara- 
tory judgment  and  mandatory  or  prohibitive 
injunctive  relief.  The  court  may  grant  in- 
terim equitable  relief,  and  punitive  damages 
where  indicated,  in  suits  under  this  section, 
and  may,  unless  such  suit  Is  frivolous,  direct 
that  costs,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee,  be  paid  by  the  defendant. 

"(c)  PROCEDtniE. — A  suit  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  dtstrlct  in  which  the 
IJetroleum  distributor  or  the  petroleum  re- 
finer against  whom  such  suit  Is  maintained 
resides,  is  found,  or  is  doing  business,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy.  No 
such  suit  shall  be  brought  by  any  person 
unless  he  has  furnished  notice  of  Intent  to 
file  suit  by  certified  maU  at  least  ten  days 
prior  thereto  with  (1)  each  intended  de- 
fendant, (2)  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  in  which  the  prohibited  conduct  al- 
legedly occurred,  and  (3)  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

"protection  of  franchised  dealers 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  Prohibited  Conduct. — The 
following  conduct  Is  prohibited: 

"(1)  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum 
distributor  shall  not  cancel,  fail  to  renew, 
or  otherwise  terminate  a  franchise  unless  he 
furnishes  prior  notification  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  to  each  petroleum  distributor  or 
petroleum  retailer  affected.  Such  notification 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  accomplished 
by  certified  mall  to  such  distributor  or  re- 
taller,  shall  be  furnished  not  less  than 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  date  on  wh;ch  such 
franchise  will  be  canceled,  not  rene\\ed.  or 
otherwise  terminated;  and  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  intention  to  cancel,  not  renew, 
or  to  terminate  together  with  the  reasons 
herefor,  the  date  on  which  such  action  shall 
take  effect,  and  a  statement  of  the  remedy  or 
remedies  available  to  such  distributor  or 
retailer  under  this  Act  together  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum 
distributor  shall  not  cancel,  fail  to  renew,  or 
otherwise  terminate  a  franchise  unless  the 
petroleum  retailer  or  petroleum  distributor 
whose  franchise  is  terminated  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  essential  and  reason- 
able requirements  of  such  franchise  or  failed 
to  act  in  good  faith  in  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  such  franchise,  or  unless  stich  refiner  or 
distributor  withdraws  entirely  from  the  sale 
of  petroleum  products  in  commerce  for  sale 
other  than  resale  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Remedy. — (1)  If  a  petroleum  refiner 
or  a  petroleum  distributor  engages  In  pro- 
hibited conduct,  a  petroleum  retailer  or  a 
petroleum  distrlbtuor  may  maintain  a  suit 
against  such  refiner  or  distributor.  A  petro- 
leum retailer  may  maintain  such  suit  against 
a  petroleum  distributor  whose  actions  affect 
commerce  and  whose  products  he  sells  or 
has  sold  under  a  franchise  and  against  a 
petroleum  refiner  whose  actions  affect  com- 
merce and  whose  products  he  sells  or  has  sold, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  under  a  franchise.  A 
petroleum  distributor  may  maintain  such 
suit  against  a  petroleum  refiner  whose 
actions  affect  commerce  and  whose  products 
he  distributes  or  has  distributed  to  petro- 
leum retailers. 

■■(2)  The  court  may  grant  an  award  for 
actual  damages  restiltlng  from  the  cancel- 
lation, failure  to  renew,  or  termination  of 
a  franchise  toeether  with  such  equitable 
relief  as  Is  necessary.  Including  declaratory 
Judgments  and  mandatory  or  prohibitive  in- 
junctive relief.  The  court  may  grant  interim 
equitable  relief  and  punJtlve  damages  where 
indicated  In  suits  under  this  section,  and 
may.  unless  siich  suit  Is  frivolous,  direct  that 
costs.  Including  a  re.\sonable  attorney's  fee, 
be  paid  by  t)'c  dofer.dant. 

"(c)  Procedure. ^A  suit  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  brought  In  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  In  which 
the  petroleum  distributor  or  the  petroleum 


refiner  against  whom  such  suit  is  main- 
tained resides.  Is  found,  or  is  doing  business, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 
No  suit  shall  be  maintained  under  this 
section  unless  commenced  within  three  years 
after  the  cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or 
termination  of  such  franchise  or  the  modi- 
fication thereof." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  imderstood  that  we  will  take  up  the 
energy  fuels  all(x:ation  bill.  S.  1570,  which 
has  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Today,  I  merely  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  some  reports  that  ought  to  be 
helpful  to  Senators  as  they  face  the  issue 
of  energy  allocation  and  fuel  allocation 
in  tomorrow's  debate  and  in  our  legis- 
lative endeavor. 

Today,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz 
is  in  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  at  a  meeting  with 
officials  there,  to  discuss  the  fuel  shortage 
situation  in  the  Midwest  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber.  I  shall  read  from  a  dispatch 
that  appeared  on  our  news  ticker: 

At  a  Midwest  fuel  shortage  Jawboning 
meeting  today  Agricultural  Secretary  Earl 
Butz  gave  farm  and  trade  representatives  a 
severe  piece  of  news — that  country  elevators. 
In  the  face  of  an  expected  record  crop,  may 
refuse  to  accept  harvested  grain  unless  they 
have  ample  storage  space. 

In  remarks  prepared  for  delivery  at  a  Des 
Moines  conference,  Butz  said  some  country 
elevators  have  already  warned  farmers  there 
may  not  be  a  cash  market  at  harvest  time 
because  they  will  not  pile  wheat  on  the 
ground  beside  tracks  waiting  for  the  end 
of  a  car  shortage  that  some  gralnmen  predict 
could  last  for  up  to  six  months  as  the  U.S. 
wheat  harvest  moves  northward. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  country  grain 
handlers  have  been  told  by  terminal  buyers 
that  they  will  get  no  advance  money  until 
wheat  is  loaded.  They  can  draw  an  advauce, 
Butz  said,  only  when  the  gram  is  loaded  In 
raU  cars  or  trucked  to  the  terminal  and  ap- 
plied to  a  specific  contract. 

Warning  that  the  Government  and  prlvat« 
trade  must  find  solutions  to  short-run  fuel 
problems  "l)efore  they  Jeopardize  our  pros- 
pects for  a  record  harvest  this  year,"  Butz 
told  the  fuel  meeting  current  gasoline  and 
dlesel  fuel  stocks  plus  domestic  production 
could  meet  summer  and  winter  needs,  barring 
extremely  cold  weather.  But.  the  Secretary 
added,  there  are  some  problems  getting  the 
right  amounts  of  fuel  produced  from  the  sup- 
ply and  getting  them  distributed. 

I  also  have  a  dispatch  from  the  United 
Press  International  that  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Officials  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  said 
Tuesday  that  by  the  end  of  this  week  Ohio 
farmers  "could  well  be  without  tractor  fuel." 

"Diesel  fuel  shortages  have  reached  the 
critical  stage  and  the  Farm  Bureau  has  urged 
prompt  Federal  action  to  get  fuel  to  farmers 
so  food  and  fiber  crops  can  be  planted."  the 
organization  said  In  a  statement.  '•The  com 
crop's  only  half  In  and  soybean  planting  has 
barely  begun." 

C.  W.  Swank,  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  executive 
vice  president,  said  at  'east  a  25-percent  In- 
crease in  fuel  supplies  was  needed. 

He  said  the  problem  stemmed  from  fuel 
allocation  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  de- 
mands when  fall  plowing  was  completed  on 
a  near  normal  pattern.  Swank  said  that  "even 
if  the  present  fuel  crisis  eases,  there  will  be 
a  greater  one  at  harvest  time." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  have  noted 
from  California : 

Diesel  fuel  shortages  have  reached  the  crit- 
ical stage  and  the  Farm  Bureau  has  urged 
prompt  Federal  action  to  get  fuel  to  farm- 
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ere  so  food  and  fiber  crops  can  be  planted," 
the  organization  said  In  a  statement,  "The 
corn  crop's  only  half  In  and  soybean  planting 
has  barely  begxm." 

There  are  other  reports  from  around 
the  country. 

Those  of  us  from  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducing areas  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  facing  a  critical  fuel  situa- 
tion. In  some  places  it  is  being  handled 
temporarily  by  action  from  officials  of 
the  Government  who  are  calling  up  the 
large  petroleum  suppliers. 

For  example,  yesterday,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  able  to  get  the  Amoco 
Co.  to  supply  diesel  fuel  to  the  metro- 
politan bus  system  of  the  Twin  Cities. 
That  bus  system  had  requested  five  mil- 
lion gallons  and  asked  for  a  contract. 
Amoco  said  they  could  supply  3.7  million 
gallons.  Otherwise,  this  would  mean  that 
the  bus  system  would  have  to  close  down 
on  Saturdays.  Sundays,  or  some  evenings, 
or  some  parts  of  the  mid-day.  But  be- 
cause we  got  good  cooperation  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Likens 
from  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Oils 
and  F\iel,  I  believe  it  is  called,  we  were 
able  to  get  Amoco  to  come  through  with 
the  full  contract. 

But  we  cannot  go  around  trying  to  find 
answers  day  by  day.  Item  by  Item,  com- 
pany by  company,  or  problem  by  problem. 
We  must  have  a  better  system.  Hope- 
fully, the  voluntary  system  could  work. 
But,  frankly,  it  Is  not.  That  is  why  this 
legislation  Is  before  us.  We  have  a  system 
of  mandatory  allocations.  This  is  not  an 
ordinary  matter.  The  question  of  avail- 
ability of  food  supplies  is  right  on  the 
line. 

Yesterday  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  a  distinguished  witness  testi- 
fied as  to  the  amount  of  fuel  being  used, 
a  certain  percentage  for  home  heating, 
a  certain  percentage  for  industrial  use, 
a  certain  percentage  for  gasoline  for  au- 
tomobiles, a  certain  percentage  for  trans- 
port— all  adding  up  to  100  percent:  but, 
mind  you,  Mr.  President,  this  distin- 
guished and  able  witness  did  not  include 
fuel  supplies  for  agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  the  largest  user  of  pe- 
troleum products  in  the  Nation,  yet  the 
lead  witness  forgot  even  to  mention  the 
use  of  petroleum  products  for  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture or  processing  of  food  and  fiber. 

Agriculture  seems  to  be  an  after- 
thought aroimd  this  town,  unless  there 
are  shortages,  unless  there  are  high  beef 
prices — which  we  now  understand  are 
still  going  up  more. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  raise  my  voice  to- 
night on  this  issue,  because  we  will  be 
deciding  tomorrow  in  this  body  whether 
we  will  have  fuel  oil  in  the  colder  areas 
of  the  Nation  this  coming  fall  and  winter. 
Because,  as  surely  as  I  stand  behind  my 
desk  in  the  Senate  tonight,  without  man- 
datory allocations,  we  will  be  without 
adequate  fuel  oil  in  the  Midwsst.  As  I 
have  said  in  many  a  meeting,  we  cannot 
depend  on  the  good  Lord  to  provide  us 
with  a  warm  winter.  In  fact,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  said  that  if  the  winter 
Is  not  too  cold,  we  may  get  by. 

Well,  let  me  say  to  the  Secretary,  I 
have  lived  in  South  Dakota  and  Minne- 


sota all  my  life  and  It  Is  cold — plenty 
cold — in  November,  December,  January, 
February,  and  March.  It  is  also  cold  In 
Ohio,  and  in  Michigan,  and  in  Wyoming. 
It  may  not  be  cold  all  over  the  country 
but  last  year  the  South  had  the  worst 
weather  ever.  Temperatures  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Texas  were  colder  than 
those  In  Minnesota.  Our  turn  may  come 
this  fall  and  winter. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  stand  here  today 
and  tomorrow  to  see  that  we  get  some 
form  of  allocations  that  will  take  what 
appears  to  be  a  shortage  of  petroleum 
products  and  make  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  them  with  priorities. 

The  first  priority  must  be  for  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber.  Another  prior- 
ity must  be  our  public  institutions,  our 
schools  and  hospitals.  Another  priority 
must  be  to  provide  an  adequate  system  of 
motor  transport  so  that  we  can  move  our 
goods.  Another  priority  of  need  will  be 
for  the  movement  of  people  such  as  mass 
transit  systems. 

But,  for  some  reason,  this  city  does 
not  quite  understand,  yet,  that  we  could 
be  facing  a  major  food  crisis  because, 
when  we  talk  of  the  shortage  of  fuel  we 
are  talking  about  the  shortage  of  food 
as  well. 

If  we  should  have  a  drop  of  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  in  our  estimate  in  the 
protein  crop — that  is,  soybeans  and  com, 
and  feed  grains — we  will  have  a  major 
food  crisis  in  the  United  States.  That 
drop  could  take  place  because  we  do  not 
have  the  fuel  oil  or  the  propane  natural 
gas  to  dry  the  com  and  the  soybeans. 
Agricultiu-e  is  a  complicated  business.  It 
requires  large  amoimts  of  petroleum 
products. 

I  might  add  that  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural products  looks  like  It  will  be  very 
heavy.  I  hope  that  it  will  be.  I  notice  for 
example,  in  looking  over  some  reports 
that  I  get  daily,  that  the  demand  for  food 
seems  to  be  growing  in  the  country  as 
well  as  throughout  the  world. 

I  noted  from  the  same  news  service  of 
May  30  a  headline.  "Huge  World  Wheat 
Demand." 

This  is  good  news  for  us,  if  we  can 
deliver. 

It  reads: 

Eugene  Shannon,  president  of  Paramount 
Citrus  In  Los  Angeles,  said  despite  the  Gov- 
ernment directives  he  has  received  letters 
from  fuel  suppliers  advising  his  citrus  as- 
sociation that  it  would  be  subject  to  cutbacks 
in  fuel  supplies  this  summer. 

Shannon  said  there  Is  no  problem  now. 
but  the  "worst  Is  yet  to  come  in  California 
because  the  summer  and  fall  brings  the  heav- 
iest activity." 

Mr.  President,  we  also  see,  for  exam- 
ple, that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  protein  in  East  and  West  Europe.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  possibly  China,  it  has 
been  predicted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Randag, 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Seed  Crushers,  will  make  an  extra 
demand  again  on  our  protein  sources. 

We  now  see,  for  example,  that  Argen- 
tina, which  is  a  heavy  supplier  of  wheat, 
today  in  the  news  has  experienced  very 
heavy  rains  and  floods  which  have  signi- 
ficantly damaged  the  Argentine  grain 
sorghum  crop,  and  will  be  probably  down 
30  to  40  million  bushels  from  the  earlier 
estimate. 


All  of  this  Is  another  way  of  citing 
what  some  of  us  have  been  trying  to  tell 
the  Congress  and  the  country;  namely, 
that  we  have  some  rough  days  ahead. 

I  want  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions. 

First,  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture had  better  keep  a  close  eye  on  the 
board  of  trade,  the  commodities  market, 
to  see  that  there  is  not  imdue,  dangerous 
speculation.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  want  them  to  look  at  this  Rec- 
ord I  am  making  tonight,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Economics  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  am  hereby 
formally  requesting  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  speculation 
of  commodities,  because  prices  are  going 
out  of  the  roof.  The  news  reports  are 
frightening — "Surging  Grain  Prices 
Alarm  Government." 

A  story  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
May  30,  "Grain  Prices  Soar  as  Market 
Augurs  Big  Rise  in  Margin." 

These  prices  have  gone  up.  A  year  ago, 
soybeans  were  $85  a  ton,  and  they  are 
$400  a  ton  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  the  dairy 
farmers  are  going  out  of  business;  that 
means  higher  prices,  higher  beef  prices. 

I  think  we  have  to  take  a  good  look  at 
why  soybeans  are  selling  for  $10  a  bush- 
el. There  may  be  a  legitimate  reason,  but 
I  want  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
oCBcials  to  look  at  the  problem  carefully. 

I  have  no  evidence  that  indicates  that 
there  is  any  tampering  or  fooling  with 
the  market.  But  I  think  that  in  this  pe- 
riod, in  which  we  see  so  much  specula- 
tion on  futures,  we  need  to  have  a  con- 
stant monitoring  of  the  market  in  com- 
modities. I  think  this  is  one  of  the  ways 
to  prevent  investigations  later  on  that 
may  reveal  some  wrongdoing. 

Second,  I  call  upon  the  Government 
to  examine  immediately  the  storage  ca- 
pacity for  our  feed  grain  and  wheat 
farmers.  We  have  had  other  experiences. 
I  want  to  remind  this  administration 
that  Harry  Truman  was  reelected  in 
1948  primarily  by  the  votes  of  farmers 
in  the  Midwest,  from  Ohio  to  the  Rockies, 
from  Minnesota  down  to  Texas,  because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  storage  for  their 
crops.  Farmers  had  to  pile  their  wheat 
on  the  ground.  Farmers  could  not  har- 
vest their  com.  Farmers  could  not  har- 
vest their  feed  grains.  There  was  no 
storage,  and  prices  went  down.  Crops 
were  destroyed. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  now 
said  that  there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  stor- 
age. Grain  elevators  are  Jam  packed. 
Farmers  cannot  borrow  any  more  money. 

I  know  we  are  all  concerned  about 
Watergate,  but  I  suggest  that  somebody 
aroimd  here  had  better  be  concerned 
about  the  feedlot  and  about  the  wheat 
fields  and  about  the  cornfields  and  about 
the  soybeans ;  because  if  we  do  not  show 
some  concern  now,  just  as  surely  as  this 
Senate  is  sitting  in  session  today,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  big  stinkeroo  later  on, 
and  then  everybody  is  going  to  want  to 
investigate  eveo'body  else.  They  are  go- 
ing to  be  looking  for  scapegoats.  All  we 
need  to  do  is  take  an  oimce  of  preven- 
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tion  right  now,  and  we  will  not  have  to 
look  for  the  pound  of  cure  later  on. 

Some  of  us  have  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  know  what  is  happening. 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  matter  of 
grain  storage,  commodity  movement, 
and  agricultural  policy  ever  since  I  was 
a  young  man,  working  with  my  father 
in  South  Dakota.  It  has  been  our  life. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  I  want  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  that 
I  am  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the 
American  family  farmer,  the  ranchers, 
and  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

I  know  that  imless  we  have  adequate 
prices  for  food  and  fiber,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  adequate  supply.  I  know 
that  if  we  do  not  have  adequate  trans- 
portation, it  will  not  make  any  differ- 
ence how  much  supply  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  the  transportation  sys- 
tem is  overworked.  There  is  not  only  a 
shortage  of  boxcars;  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  hopper  cars. 

Congress  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  take  Imme- 
diate action  to  alleviate  this  shortage. 
The  shortage  is  worse  today  than  it  was 
a  month  ago. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  am  very  interested  In 
what  the  Senator  has  to  say.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  problem. 

Last  year,  within  half  a  mile  of  my 
house,  there  was  a  pile  of  100,000  bushels 
of  com  on  the  ground.  The  wheat  har- 
vest is  going  to  start  to  move  within  3 
weeks,  possibly  2.  We  already  have  these 
boxcars  tied  up,  trying  to  get  the  wheat 
into  Houston  and  other  ports  for  Russia. 

What  does  the  Senator  suggest  that 
can  be  done  about  this  boxcar  shortage 
between  now  and  the  first  of  July,  and 
then  continuing  on  through,  as  the 
harvest  moves  North?  We  cannot  build 
elevator  space.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
would  be  possible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all,  may  I 
say,  we  can  have  what  we  call  on-the- 
farm  storage,  and  we  have  to  encourage 
that.  The  Senator  may  recall  the  old  But- 
ler-type bins,  steel  bins.  They  are  very 
good.  Many  of  those  have  been  sold.  The 
Government  sold  many  of  them  because 
they  said  we  are  not  going  to  need  them, 
and  I  understand  that.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  that  we  should  have  had  fore- 
sight. The  fact  is  that  at  the  time  we  did 
not  need  them. 

All  I  am  asking  now,  without  trying 
to  scold  the  Secretary — he  has  enough 
problems— is  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  take  a  good  look  at  the  stor- 
age picture  promptly.  They  have  men  in 
the  field.  In  every  State  and  county  are 
agricultural  people.  In  the  agricultural 
stabilization  committees,  the  old  ASC 
system. 

Let  us  find  out  what  Is  available  now 
and  what  we  can  do  to  find  additional 
storage  in  case  we  need  it. 

Next.  I  think  it  is  Imperative  that 
somewhere  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  someone  be  appointed  to 
ride  herd  on  the  transportation  problem. 
I  mean  a  boxcar  czar,  so  to  speak.  Not 
just  boxi  ars:  that  is  kind  of  old  stuff 
now.  We  use  hopper  cars  now.  Many  of 


these  hopper  and  boxcars  can  get  caught 
in  the  railroad  yards  of  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  or  other  large  cities,  where  the 
railroads  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  the 
rapid  turnaround.  It  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  am  not  saying  that  the  railroads 
are  ganging  up  on  us.  Sometimes  It  is 
just  grossly  inefficient. 

As  the  Senator  has  properly  remarked, 
that  crop  is  going  to  start  coming  in  from 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.  By  the  way,  they 
got  a  bad  deal  last  year  in  terms  of  the 
Russian  wheat  sale,  because  It  came  at  a 
time  when  the  prices  were  not  up,  so  far 
as  these  farmers  were  concerned.  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  that  crop  can  move.  I  do 
not  represent  Texas  or  Oklahoma,  except 
as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  want  to  see  them  be 
able  to  get  a  cash  price  for  their  wheat. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  given 
a  warning  here,  and  I  thank  him  for 
doing  it.  He  said  the  terminal  buyers  who 
work  with  the  country  elevators,  who 
make  the  advance  payments  to  the  coun- 
try elevators,  will  not  have  the  cash. 
Those  terminal  buyers  will  not  give  the 
country  elevators  the  cash  to  make  the 
purchases  of  the  wheat  unless  the  eleva- 
tors are  full.  That  means  that  my  friend. 
Senator  Bellmon,  who  I  consider  a  great 
friend  of  the  farmers,  and  other  Sena- 
tors in  that  part  of  the  coimtry  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  farmers  calling  them  on 
the  phone  and  saying,  "We  can't  sell  our 
wheat.  We  have  a  double  jolt.  We  got  a 
haymaker  last  year  and  now  we  get  a 
right  to  the  jaw." 

Last  year  they  could  not  get  any  price, 
and  this  year  they  will  not  be  able  to  get 
any  cash  unless  we  look  at  It  now. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is.  I  am 
prepared  to  cooperate  In  any  way  I  can, 
nnd  I  know  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is. 
I  hope  we  can  get  a  sort  of  immediate 
emergency  analysis  or  study  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  have 
them  come  to  us  now.  within  the  next 
couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  think  that  probably  they 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  winter 
wheat  from  down  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  and  on  into  Kansas,  because  it  is 
moving  at  a  time  when  nothing  else  is 
moving  except  this  overseas  grain.  But 
what  I  can  foresee  as  a  real  difficulty  is 
when  it  comes  into  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
the  Dakotas,  and  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  then  of  having  all  the  storage 
and  terminal  warehouses  full,  with  barges 
full. 

Those  country  elevators  up  there,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  are  a  long  way  apart, 
and  the  reason  they  are  cutting  off  the 
country  elevators  is  that  it  used  to  be  a 
matter  of  3  or  4  days,  or  perhaps  a  week 
or  10  days.  In  which  they  could  get  a  car 
out.  But  with  the  national  car  shortage, 
they  will  not  advance  money  for  grain 
that  is  lying  on  the  groimd,  and  you  can- 
not blame  them. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  at  least  2  months  for  that  harvest. 
Perhaps  some  kind  of  temporary  storage 
can  be  rigged  between  now  and  those  2 
months,  so  that  the  country  elevators  can 
take  this.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the  story 
on  wheat  is  that  it  usually  comes  In  dry 
enough  that  it  can  be  stored  ansrwhere. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  SAXBE.  When  corn  comes  in 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  comes  In  wet. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  It  comes  in  wet.  And 
more  and  more,  soybeans  are  coming  in 
wet.  That  has  to  be  dried,  and  then  it 
has  to  be  stored  dry,  or  you  put  it  back 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when 
you  brought  it  in. 

Perhaps  what  they  should  be  thinking 
about— and  I,  like  the  Senator,  have  no 
specific  suggestion — is  some  kind  of  tem- 
porary arrangement,  perhaps  using  plas- 
tic films,  by  which  they  can  provide  tem- 
porary storage  and  get  started  now  and 
have  It  ready  when  the  crop  comes  in  in 
the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  customary  practical 
suggestions.  He  has  cited  what  could  be 
the  possibility.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
we  should  look  ahead,  because  we  have 
gone  through  a  miserable  period  on  the 
transportation  crisis,  and  every  time  this 
happens  somebody  is  involved  in  some- 
thing that  is  not  quite  right.  I  think  our 
problems  are  the  result  of  the  mass 
movement  of  grains  that  have  glutted  our 
transportation  system,  but  we  are  going 
to  have  more. 

The  export  demand  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing more  every  day.  There  is  India,  Bang- 
ladesh, the  Argentina  crop  is  off.  Eastern 
Europe  Is  having  trouble,  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  like  SjTia  and  other 
places  have  trouble  in  connection  with 
their  big  crops.  Possibly  we  could  have 
the  greatest  amounts  of  exports  In  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

The  Agriculture  Department  requested 
farmers  to  plant  45  million  more  acres  in 
feed  grains  and  wheat.  Farmers  are  re- 
sponding to  that  request.  That  can  mean 
tremendous  crops  and  improvement  In 
our  economy  If  we  can  move  It  and  if  the 
farmers  can  get  cash  for  their  crops. 
They  cannot  afford  to  leave  them  on  the 
ground.  If  they  do,  they  take  a  terrible 
loss. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  do  not  think  the  worid 
Is  aware  of  the  amount  of  grain  we  can 
raise  In  this  country.  Agriculture  has 
been  changed  to  a  high  technology  busi- 
ness. We  have  the  ability  to  raise.  I  am 
convinced.  2  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  And  once  we  cut  loose,  as 
they  have  done  this  year,  and  it  was  a 
dangerous  thing  to  do,  but  once  we  cut 
loose  on  the  American  farmer  so  he  can 
produce,  he  will  surprise  ever>-one.  If  he 
has  the  machinery  and  gets  the  fuel,  he 
can  produce  enough  to  surprise  the  world. 
There  is  no  question  about  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree.  The  Amer- 
ican agriculture  production  technology 
is  amazing.  It  Is  not  only  In  the  realm  of 
probability,  but  I  think  2  million  bushels 
of  wheat  Is  more  than  within  the  realm 
of  possibility. 

We  are  going  to  produce  6  million  more 
acres  of  soybeans  this  year.  We  will  have 
a  tremendous  crop  if  conditions  continue 
at  present,  despite  the  floods  in  the 
South. 

However,  that  poses  both  an  opportu- 
nity and  a  problem.  The  oppwrtimlty  is 
for  world  markets,  which  I  think  are 
going  to  come.  The  problem  Is  storage 
and  transportation. 

I  just  raise  my  voice  today  In  the  Sen- 
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ate,  not  in  criticism,  but  only  as  a  kind 
of  warning:  please  take  a  look.  Get  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  any  other 
department  to  take  a  look  at  what  is 
going  on  in  speculation  in  futures  in  the 
commodity  market.  Second,  what  is 
available  storage,  and  what  do  we  need? 
Third,  what  can  we  do  to  alleviate  the 
transportation  problem? 

It  will  be  too  late  for  us  if  we  come  back 
in  September  and  October,  because  then 
it  will  be  all  over.  Farmers  will  get  their 
crop  loans  and  the  Government  v.ill  have 
a  big  investment  in  crops  that  have 
spoiled.  Farmers  will  get  less  under  pend- 
ing or  existing  legislation,  and  it  will  be 
a  bad  thing  for  the  Government,  the 
farmers,  the  country,  and  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  my  interest  in  this  Is 
triggered  by  what  I  believe  is  somewhat 
a  similarity  with  conditions  in  my  State 
and  the  areas  of  the  Nation  where  I  have 
been  privileged  to  live.  I  know  we  will 
have  Members  of  this  body  who  will  try 
to  cooperate  in  every  way.  But  this  is  a 
time  when  we  do  not  need  to  argue  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  to  call 
upon  him  to  ase  every  facility  at  his  dis- 
posal to  solve  the  problems.  I  think  he 
has  been  told  what  the  problems  are  and 
we  must  see  what  we  can  do  to  respond 
promptly  to  any  request  that  is  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
30,  1973,  entitled  "Grain  Prices  Soar  as 
Market  Orders  Big  Rise  in  Margin,"  an 
article  from  the  Evening  Star  and  Daily 
News  of  May  30.  1973,  entitled  "Surging 
Grain  Prices  Alarm  Government,"  and 
certain  articles  from  the  ticker  relating 
to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Evening  Star  and  Dally  News,  May 

30,  1973] 
StTRGiNO  Grain  Prices  Alarm  Government 
The  government,  which  promised  an  end 
to  soaring  food  costs  for  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  has  become  alarmed  over  the  un- 
abated surge  In  prices  of  soybeans,  corn  and 
wheat. 

Prices  of  these  key  ingredients  for  tomor- 
row's meals  have  been  setting  highs  day  after 
day  on  the  nation's  commodities  exchanges 
despite  the  prospect  for  record  harvests  this 
year. 

During  the  last  four  weeks,  soybean  prices 
have  risen  more  than  45  percent,  wheat  22 
percent  and  com  about  30  percent. 

Indeed,  the  alarm  in  Washington  la  such 
that  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  a 
little-known  regulatory  arm  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  has  been  holding  unusual 
talks  with  leaders  of  the  commodity  industry 
to  seek  ways  to  cool  the  markets. 

Alex  C.  Caldwell,  the  authority's  adminis- 
trator, said  yesterday  that  he  and  his  aides 
had  spent  the  weekend  conferring  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the  na- 
tion's biggest  market  for  grains  and  soybeans. 
"Actually,  we  can  take  action  only  If  pries 
manipulation  Is  suspected,  which  Is  not  the 
case."  Caldwell  said.  "What  we  see  today  Is 
strong  cash  markets  pulling  up  future  prices 
on  the  exchanges." 

One  result  of  the  talks  was  that  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade's  directorate  met  In 
emergency  session  before  trading  started  yes- 
terday and  raised  initial  margin  requirements 
for  futures  trading,  effective  this  morning. 

(At  another  meeting  this  morning  the  di- 
rectors altered  the  margin  requirements  re- 


lating to  spreads  which  Involve  the  buying 
of  one  contract  against  the  sale  of  another. 
They  were  to  meet  again  later  this  afternoon 
to  see  the  effect  of  the  latest  changes  on 
the  market,  the  Dow  Jones  News  Service  re- 
ported.) 

The  huge  exchange  has  raised  Initial  mar- 
gins— the  cash  down  payment  required  on 
futures  contract — several  times  this  year  on 
the  grains  and  soybeans  without  any  effect 
on  volume  or  prices. 

Board  of  Trade  officials  have  also  sharply 
Increased  the  daily  permissible  price  move- 
ment In  soybeans — the  most  volatile  com- 
modity because  of  Its  scarcity — in  stages 
from  10  cents  to  the  present  40  cents  a  bushel 
thus  far  this  year.  The  limits  on  the  quieter 
wheat  and  corn  futures  remain  at  10  cents 
above  or  below  the  preceding  session's  clos- 
ing price. 

Prices  of  most  soybean,  soybean  meal, 
wheat  and  corn  futures  rose  the  limits  again 
yesterday. 

The  talks  between  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  and  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  over  the  holiday  weekend  gave  rise  to 
rumors  throughout  the  Industry  that  the 
government  was  discussing  a  suspension  of 
trading.  A  report  to  that  effect  by  the  Reut- 
ers news  agency  was  denied  by  Caldwell  and 
officials  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Lee  B.  Stern,  a  director  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  said:  "There  Is  absolutely  no  truth  in 
the  rumors  about  suspending  trading.  Such 
action,  except  in  a  national  emergency,  is 
unthinkable  and  could  lead  to  unprecedented 
turmoil." 

One  possibility  for  cooling  the  frenzied 
markets.  Caldwell  hinted,  would  be  to  "do 
something  about  the  hedgers  who  find  them- 
selves locked  In  as  prices  sweep  ahead." 

The  plight  of  those  who  were  or  are  In  a 
short  position  In  grains  and  soybeans  has 
become  of  deep  concern  to  the  industry.  The 
capital  of  several  Wall  Street  brokerage 
houses  has  been  undermined  because  they 
had  gone  short  in  the  belief  that  basic  food- 
stuff's would  decline  In  price. 

Many  grain  elevator  companies,  flour  mill- 
ers and  other  elements  in  the  commodity 
Industry  that  are  traditionally  short  as  a 
hedge  are  also  In  difficulties. 

These  hedgers.  holding  the  actual  grain, 
traditionally  use  the  futures  markets  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  possibility  of 
price  drops.  But  prices  have  been  soaring 
since  the  massive  grain  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union  last  summer. 

Since  then,  wheat  has  gone  from  about 
$1.50  a  bushel  of  60  pounds  to  as  high  as 
yesterday's  close  of  $3.01  for  delivery  this 
July.  Corn,  which  sold  last  summer  at  $1.30 
a  bushel  of  56  pounds,  closed  yesterday  at 
$2.12  for  July  delivery. 

July  soybeans  closed  at  $9.78  a  bushel  of  60 
pounds:  that  contract  had  sold  for  $3.27  last 
summer.  Soybean  meal  has  shot  up  from 
$102  a  hundred  tons  to  $350. 

For  the  consumer,  these  prices  will  mean 
higher  prices  for  food.  Soybean  meal,  for 
example,  is  the  key  feedstuff  for  cattle.  Just 
as  com  Is  for  poultry.  In  fact  there  la  hardly 
any  manufactured  food  that  does  not  con- 
tain soybeans,  corn  or  wheat. 

According  to  commodity  brokers,  who  earn 
their  comrrlsslons  whether  prices  go  up  or 
down,  the  government's  alarm  over  soaring 
prices  of  grains  and  soybeans  Is  Justified 

True,  the  winter  wheat  harvest  now  under 
way  promises  to  be  a  record  one.  and  it  nor- 
mally constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
crop.  But  a  critical  shortage  of  transport 
since  last  summer  has  all  but  strangled  the 
movement  of  grain  from  farm  to  elevator  to 
railheads  or  maritime  terminals. 

The  heavy  harvest  of  winter  wheat  Is  ag- 
gravating the  transport  problem.  It  is  also 
true,  the  brokers  say,  that  the  government 
has  encouraged  vastly  expanded  acreage  given 
over  to  spring  crops — soybeans  and  com, 
for  example. 


But  severe  flooding  In  the  Midwest  has  de- 
layed planting,  and  every  day  lost  raises  the 
odds  that  an  early  autumn  frost  may  reduce 
yields.  Farmers  are  aware  that  the  last  three 
winters  have  been  relatively  mild  and  that 
the  odds  are  against  another  one. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  30,  1973] 
Higher  Grocery  Prices  Seen:   Grain  Prices 

So.\R     A3     Market    Orders    Bio    Rise    in 

Margin 

(By  Jack  Egan) 

In  an  extraordinary  session  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  yesterday,  almost  all  major 
grain  futures  contracts  advanced  the  dally 
price  limit.  Buying  demand  was  heavy  but 
sellers  were  scarce  or  non-existent. 

As  a  result  of  the  near-paralysis  In  the 
trading  of  many  grain  contracts,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  nation's 
largest  commodity  futures  market,  yesterday 
atmounced  the  second  substantial  boost  in 
trading  margin  requirements  In  lesa  than  a 
week. 

The  Increase  in  the  amount  of  cash  that 
is  needed  to  cover  a  futures  position  goes 
into  effect  today.  It  Is  meant  to  loosen  trad- 
ing and  bring  some  order  to  the  surging 
commodity  markets. 

Meanwhile,  Rlchaxd  Schnlttker,  a  Wash- 
ington agriculture  consultant,  yesterday  pre- 
dicted that  retail  food  prices  would  Increase 
15  to  20  per  cent  this  year  unless  the  recent 
steep  climb  in  grain  prices  was  soon  reversed. 

The  Agriculture  Department  recently 
boosted  Its  own  1973  forecast  for  grocery 
price  Increases  from  6  to  10  per  cent. 

The  feed  grain  prices  resumed  their  up- 
ward path  as  soon  as  the  opening  bell  rang 
for  trading  In  Chicago. 

Yesterday  was  the  first  day  In  which  the 
dally  price  Increase  limit  was  increased  on 
all  soybean  contracts  from  20  to  40  cents  a 
bushel  and  on  soybean  meal  from  $10  a  ton 
to  $16.  In  an  effort  to  let  the  market  find  a 
comfortable  price. 

On  the  opening  bell  all  seven  future  month 
options  Increased  40  cents  a  bushel  and  the 
eight  meal  options  went  up  $15  a  ton.  Trad- 
ing virtually  halted  for  a  lack  of  sellers. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  July  soybeans  were 
$9.78  a  bushel  and  July  meal  was  $350  a 
ton.  By  contrast,  only  two  months  ago  on 
March  29,  July  soybean  contracts  sold  for 
$5.19  a  bushel,  and  soybean  meal  for  July 
was  $162.20  a  ton. 

Yesterday  was  the  seventh  straight  session 
in  which  soybeans  and  meal  prices  advanced 
the  limit.  However  corn,  wheat  and  oat  fu- 
tures also  moved  to  their  dally  limit  increase 
on  the  opening  bell.  Although  there  was  some 
trading  in  each  of  these  commodities,  mainly 
In  new  contracts  for  next  December  and  be- 
yond, they  all  closed  at  or  very  near  their 
high  price  for  the  day. 

Reasons  given  for  the  continuing  and  un- 
precedented upward  price  movements  In- 
cluded strong  foreign  demand  and  a  fear  of 
some  export  controls  being  slapped  on  grains, 
depleted  stocks  of  old  crop  grains,  bad 
weather  conditions  in  the  Midwest,  which 
have  hampered  plowing  and  planting  of  new 
crops,  and  an  excess  of  speculation. 

Concern  was  expressed  by  commodity  brok- 
ers that  Individuals  holding  short  positions, 
or  commitments  to  sell  contracts,  were  un- 
able either  to  come  up  with  the  commodity 
or  to  buy  the  contract  because  the  limit  price 
prevented  trades  from  taking  place.  The 
situation  was  particularly  severe  in  soybeans 
and  soybean  meal. 

Alex  Caldwell,  head  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's Commodities  Exchange  Authority, 
which  regulates  commodities  futures  trad- 
ing, said  that  he  was  concerned  about  both 
the  rising  prices  and  the  Inability  of  traders 
to  get  in  and  out  of  the  market. 

He  said  that  he  had  been  In  telephone  con- 
tact with  directors  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  over  the  weekend  and  had  suggested 
that  margins  should  be  raised  substantially. 
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He  said  that  he  had  received  suggestions 
from  traders  that  the  futures  markets  be 
temporarily  closed  in  order  to  provide  a 
breathing  spell.  But  he  said  this  would  be  a 
very  drastic  move  which  "at  this  point  in 
time  I'm  not  ready  to  recommend,"  because 
it  would  keep  out  "legitimate  hedgers,"  such 
as  farmers  and  grain  operators,  "who  want 
to  get  into  the  market." 

Caldwell  added  that  the  present  situation 
was  "more  a  supply  and  demand  problem 
than  anjrthing  else,"  reflecting  high  prices  in 
the  cash  market,  and  not  Just  the  product  of 
speculation. 

The  board  yesterday  raised  the  Initial  mar- 
gin or  cash  deposit  on  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember soybeans  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a 
bushel,  up  from  only  50  cents  last  Thursday. 
The  new  margin  on  November  and  forward 
contracts  la  $1.00.  up  from  60  cents  yesterday 
and  30  cents  last  week. 

The  July  through  October  soybean  margin 
Is  up  to  $5,000  a  ton  today  from  $2,500  yes- 
terday and  $1,500  last  week.  December  and 
forward  meal  contract  margins  are  raised  to 
$3,000  a  ton  from  $2,500  yesterday. 

Com  margins  are  raised  to  25  cents  a  bu- 
shel from  15  cents,  and  the  initial  margin 
for  wheat  Is  36  cents  a  bushel,  up  from 
25  cents. 

Schnlttker.  who  was  Undersecretary  of 
Agriculture  under  President  Johnson,  saw 
speculation  In  old  or  already  harvested  crops 
as  a  major  factor  in  the  current  upsurge  in 
prices. 

Schnlttker  said  unless  grain  prices  soon 
get  back  to  the  March-April  levels,  which 
were  Vi  to  V^  lower  than  at  present,  the 
consumer  was  "In  for  another  round  of  in- 
creases in  food  prices."  with  a  three  to  six 
month  lag  before  they  were  fully  felt. 

Indun  Pood  Situation 

New  Delhi,  May  23. — Pood  production  In 
India  this  year  is  Inadequate  for  domestic 
needs  in  the  face  of  that  country's  ever  grow- 
ing population,  according  to  agricultural 
observers. 

Although  about  three  quarters  of  the 
spring  wheat  crop  in  northern  India  has  al- 
ready been  secured,  despite  recent  erratic 
weather  conditions  in  that  part  of  the  na- 
tion, it  Is  felt  that  Imports  of  two  million 
tons  of  food  grains  or  more  will  be  necessary 
to  close  the  looming  supply-demand  gap,  a 
situation  that  applies  to  edible  oils  as  well  as 
to  food  grains. 

Near  East  Wheat  Output  Lower  in  1973-74 
(By  Janet  Porter) 

London,  May  23. — Wheat  production  in 
some  Near  East  Countries  Is  likely  to  be  only 
half  the  level  of  output  1972-73,  as  wheat 
producing  areas  are  still  awaiting  rains,  ac- 
cording to  the  International  Wheat  Council 
(IWC). 

Jordan,  Israel  and  Lebanon  are  still  ex- 
periencing droughts,  although  conditions 
have  improved  to  a  certain  extent  In  Syria 
and  Iraq,  even  so,  crops  In  these  countries 
are  still  likely  to  be  below  average,  the  IWC 
says  In  Us  latest  report  on  market  condi- 
tions. Iran  has  not  been  affected  by  droughts, 
however,  and  yields  close  to  last  season's 
levels  are  expected  In  the  1973-74  season. 

Elsewhere.  In  the  world,  the  USSR  had 
considerable  rainfall  during  the  second  hall 
of  April  in  the  Ukraine  and  northern  Cau- 
casus, but  not  so  much  In  the  Urals  and 
Volga  area.  Warm  weather  and  sufficient 
moisture  reserves.  In  most  of  the  European 
areas  of  the  USSR  contributed  to  crop  growth 
and  conditions  for  field  work  were  generally 
satisfactory.  The  long  range  weather  forecast 
currently  Indicates  that  the  summer  Is  likely 
to  be  somewhat  warmer  than  usual  In  the 
USSR,  with  ral!\fall  about  or  slightly  below 
normal  In  some  areas. 

In  western  Europe  prospects  for  all  grain 
crops  are  generally  good  and  crops  suffered 


relatively  little  damage  during  the  mild  win- 
ter. In  eastern  Europe,  Bulgaria  Is  planning 
to  harvest  some  3m  tons  of  wheat  this  sea- 
son, about  0.5m  tons  less  than  last  year, 
while  Romania  Is  hoping  to  harvest  some 
17.3m  tons  of  grain  this  year,  about  4  per 
cent  up  on  last  year. 


Impact  of  Pctel  Shortage:s  on  Farmers 

Eugene  Shannon,  president  of  Paramount 
Citrus  In  Los  Angeles,  said  despite  the  Gov- 
ernment directives  he  has  received  letters 
from  fuel  suppliers  advising  his  citrus  asso- 
ciation that  it  would  be  subject  to  cutbacks 
In  fuel  supplies  this  summer. 

Shannon  said  there  Is  no  problem  now, 
but  the  "worst  is  yet  to  come  in  California 
bcause  the  summer  and  fall  brings  the  heav- 
iest activity." 

Dick  Mount,  former  vice  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Produce  Association,  agrees  with 
Shannon  that  the  hardest  hit  would  be  the 
purveyors,  those  who  deliver  to  the  retailer, 
if  they  don't  have  the  fuel  the  goods  will 
sit  at  the  warehouse. 

Some  farmers  had  to  scramble  this  spring 
to  get  enough  fuel.  So  far  there  have  been 
no  reported  shutdowns  and  cutbacks  in  pro- 
duction. 

Some  Illinois  farmers  solved  the  problem 
this  spring  only  by  using  political  clout. 

Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson  talked  Cltgo  into 
supplying  C.  W.  Hicks  of  Roberts,  m..  with 
enough  fuel  for  the  16.000  farmers  he  sup- 
plies. Hicks  and  other  agrl.  suppliers  testified 
Tuesday  at  Stevenson's  Senate  Consumer 
Subcommittee  in  Chicago  that  most  of  their 
gasoline  had  been  cut  off  AprU  1.  and  that 
the  big  oil  companies  were  not  complying 
with  the  guidelines. 

Lisle  Reed.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas  in  the  Interior  Department  said 
at  the  hearing  that  the  Government  would 
hold  hearings  June  11-13  to  determine 
whether  the  guidelines  should  be  made  man- 
datory. 

Agrl.  Sec.  Earl  L.  Butz  opens  still  an- 
other hearing  on  the  matter  today  in  Des 
Moines.  Iowa.  He  will  meet  with  leaders  of 
farm  groups  to  discuss  the  Impact  of  fuel 
shortages  on  1973  crops. 

Butz  said  be  and  his  aides  plan  to  "solicit 
the  advice  of  the  Nation's  Agrl.  Industry  to 
meet  food  production  needs  with  foreseeable 
supplies. 

David  Handrlgan.  president  of  Handrlgan 
Seafoods,  Inc..  In  Judith.  R.I.,  said  the  "gas 
shortage  has  not  hurt  us  so  far  but  it  cer- 
tainly will  soon."  He  said  his  company  uses 
588.888  gallons  of  gas  a  year,  most  of  it 
from  now  to  October.  This  year,  he  said,  the 
fuel  has  been  alloted  over  a  12-month  pe- 
riod, and  he  has  to  use  It  v-p  one  month  be- 
fore getting  the  full  allotment  for  the  next 
month. 

"This  represents  a  cut  of  about  one-half," 
he  said.  He  said  the  gas  driven  lobster  boats 
will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  effect,  and  it 
likely  will  affect  the  price  of  shellfish.  Most 
other  fishing  boats  use  dlesel  fuel,  he  said, 
and  other  fish  prices  would  not  be  affected 
unless  there  is  also  a  shortage  of  dlesel  fuel. 

On  the  Maine  coast,  12  of  the  State's  17 
fishing  co-ops  report  they  have  been  prom- 
ised enough  fuel  to  operate  through  the 
summer — but  It's  costing  them  three  cents  a 
gallon  more  than  It  did  last  year. 


of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  re- 
sume its  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business.  S.  1570. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  TOMORROW  AND 
FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TO  BE 
LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
will  be  absent  tomorrow  in  connection 
with  a  hearing  to  be  held  outside  the 
city  of  Washington.  I  ask  that  they  may 
be  excused 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  convene  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes.  At  the  conclusion  of  morn- 
ing business,  the  Chair  will  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
1570,  the  fuel  and  energy  allocation  bill. 
There  is  a  time  limitation  thereon.  There 
will  be  one  or  two  yea-and-nay  votes  to- 
morrow— one  for  sure  on  an  amendment 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  on  which  he  has  already  requested 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  does 
not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  more 
than  two  yea-and-nay  votes  tomorrow. 
However,  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  Senators  will  discuss  with  him  to- 
morrow any  amendments  they  propose  to 
offer,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  amend- 
ments can  be  adopted  tomorrow  by  voice 
vote. 

Then,  the  Senate  will  go  over  imtil 
Monday,  with  a  final  vote  on  the  bill  to 
occur  at  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   11    A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at 
5:29  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Friday,  June  1.  1973,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  31, 1973: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

William  E.  Krlegsman,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  30,  1975. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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FURTHER  QUESTIONS  AND  AN- 
SWERS ON  PRESIDENTIAL  POW- 
ERS IN  THE  TRADE  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  16 
and  17.  I  entered  letters  in  the  Concres- 
sroN.^L  Record  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  from  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations concerning  various  aspects  of 
H.R.  6767.  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973. 

I  would  now  like  to  enter  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations on  May  7  as  well  as  Ambassador 
Eberle's  reply  of  May  29. 

The  thrust  of  my  inquiries  in  these  let- 
ters, and  in  much  of  my  questioning  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee,  has 
been  an  attempt  to  define  exactly  what 
the  President's  authority  in  the  trade 
area  is  and  how  much  additional  author- 
ity we  are  giving  him.  As  one  can  see 
from  the  reply  to  my  first  question,  the 
President  does  indeed  have  wide  pow- 
ers— and  the  letter  still  fails  to  spell  out 
the  details  of  the  types  of  discretionary 
powers  which  he  has  and  could  employ 
under  H.R.  6767.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — and  the 
entire  Congres.=; — are  going  to  have  to  ask 
some  hard  questions  to  determine  exactly 
what  is  contemplated  under  this  bill. 
The  letters  follow: 

Washington.  D.C, 

May  7.  1973. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ebeele. 
Special    Representative    for    Trade    Negotia- 
tions. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Eberle:   During  your  testimony 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  H.R.  6767.  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1973,    I    would    appreciate    It    If   you    could 
provide    me    with    some    data    and    answers 
for  the  record  to  the  following  questions,  so 
that    these    Issues    may    be    explored    more 
fully  during  the  hearings. 

(1)  In  Section  103,  the  President  is  pro- 
vided with  authority  to  remove  non-tariff 
barriers  to  trade.  The  Congress  Is  given  a 
veto  authority  over  any  such  negotiations 
In  103(e).  But  In  the  explanatory  notes  to 
this  provision  of  the  bill,  the  following  para- 
graph appears : 

"This  authority  could  apply,  for  example, 
to  new  agreements  relating  to  quantltlve 
limitations  on  Imports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. However,  tr  is  an  optional  procedure 
(to  obtain  Congressional  approval]  since  the 
President  can,  if  he  believes  it  appropriate, 
use  his  existing  authorities  or  other  con- 
stitutional procedures  with  respect  to  im- 
port limitations  or  other  non-tariff  barrier.s 
Imposed  pur-uant  to  domestic  laws."  (Em- 
phasis added,  j 

Would  you  please  provide  a  complete  legal 
description  of  the  "optional"  authorities  and 
"other  constitutional  procedures"  which 
might  be  used  with  respect  to  non-tariff 
barriers?  In  which  cases  does  the  Adminis- 
tration expect  to  avoid  the  Congressional  re- 
view and  potential  veto  route? 

(2)  In  Section  201,  relating  to  Investiga- 
tions by  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  explana- 
tory notes  again  raLse  some  questions.  In 
particular,  the  notes  state — 


"Comparable"  Is  Intended  to  be  a  more 
narrow  category  of  products  than  "like  or 
directly  competitive  articles". 

From  this  note,  It  appears  that  It  will  be 
more  difficult  In  some  cases  for  American 
Industries  to  prove  "market  disruption."  Any 
clarification  you  can  give  to  this  note  would 
be  appreciated. 

(3)  Finally,  certain  foreign  aid  assistance 
may  not  be  provided  In  violation  of  22  U.S.C. 
2370(d)  which  states  that — 

"No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
section  2161  of  this  title  for  construction  or 
operation  of  any  productive  enterprise  In  any 
country  where  such  enterprise  will  compete 
with  United  States  enterprise  unless  such 
country  has  agreed  that  It  will  establish  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion for  use  or  consumption  In  the  United 
States  of  more  than  twenty  per  centum  of 
the  annual  production  of  such  facility  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  loan.  In  case  of  failure 
to  implement  sxich  agreement  by  the  other 
contracting  party,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  establish  necessary  Import  controls 
to  effectuate  the  agreement  .  .  ." 

How  does  this  section  "coordinate"  with 
Title  VI.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  possible 
conflicts  might  arise  between  the  direct  for- 
eign aid  loan  program  and  Title  VI.  Has  any 
consideration  been  given  to  adjusting  this 
language  so  that  it  Is  consistent — and  pro- 
vides necessary  safeguards  for  the  American 
producer? 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Office  of  the  i 

Special  Representative        I 
FOR  Trade  Negotiations, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  29. 1973. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives,  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Vanik:  I  am  supplying 
the  following  information  In  response  to  the 
questions  raised  In  your  letter  to  me  of  May  7, 
1973.  on  the  Trade  Reform  Act  (H.R.  6767)  for 
insertion  In  the  record  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  hearings  on  this  legislation 
as  you  requested  during  my  testimony  on 
May  10,  1973.  I  am  also  Including  a  response 
to  your  request  during  that  testimony  for  a 
review  of  the  emergency  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident under  current  statutes  In  relation  to 
provisions  proposed  in  the  Trade  Reform  Act. 

Response  to  Question  1 : 

The  United  States  currently  enters  Into  In- 
ternational obligations  In  the  form  of  a  treaty 
or  an  Executive  agreement.  These  documents 
are  given  domestic  force  within  the  United 
States  by  one  of  several  means:  action  by  the 
Senate  In  the  case  of  a  treaty,  enactment  of 
legislation  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
the  exercise  by  the  President  of  authorities 
previously  given  to  him  by  the  Congress  or 
by  the  Constitution. 

The  concept  of  "nontarlff  barriers  and 
other  distortions  of  trade"  covers  a  very  broad 
area  of  our  domestic  statutes  and  adminis- 
trative practices.  Some,  siich  as  those  cov- 
ered by  International  commodity  agreements, 
are  traditionally  the  subject  of  treaties  and 
could  continue  to  be  handled  in  this  fashion. 
Other  matters,  because  of  their  complexity 
and  the  far-reaching  nature  of  changes  re- 
quired In  domestic  law  by  an  International 
agreement,  might  best  be  the  subject  of  new 
legislation.  The  third  category  of  authority 
for  domestic  implementation — the  authority 
that  the  President  already  has — concerns 
matters  such  as  making  arrsmgements  for  the 
establishment  of  commercial  offices  within 
the  United  States,  reducing  administrative 
barriers  to   trade,  and  harmonizing  United 


States  Government  administrative  practice 
with  that  of  foreign  governments. 

Section  103(d)  and  (e)  of  the  proposed 
Trade  Reform  Act  adds  a  new  legislative 
method,  a  veto  procedure,  which  can  be  used 
in  place  of  legislation  or  In  place  of  a  treaty 
or  action  which  could  have  been  based  solely 
on  Presidential  authority. 

As  under  existing  practices,  the  President 
must  choose  whether  to  implement  an  Inter- 
national agreement  by  submitting  a  treaty 
to  the  Senate,  submitting  legislation  to  the 
Congress,  or  utilizing  the  authority  he  al- 
ready  lias.   The   choice  depends  mainly   on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  agreement.  Were 
the  President  to  act  where  he  did  not  have 
authority,  our  legal  system  provides  for  re- 
dress In  the  courts.  The  new  procedure  adds 
another  choice  of  the  method  for  Implement- 
ing an  International  agreement  at  home.  It 
does  not  change  the  necessity  for  Congres- 
sional  authorization.   In   any   of  the  forms 
listed   above    Including   the   veto  procedure, 
where    the    President   does   not    have    Con- 
stitutional or  previously  delegated  powers. 
Response  to  Question  2 : 
The  use  of  the  word  "comparable"  as  a  nar- 
rower category  of  products  than  "like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  articles"  Is  necessary  be- 
cause price  comparisons  are  more  valid  when 
made  between  similar  articles.  The  term  Is 
used  to  make  clear  that  price  comparisons  of 
imports  and  domestic  articles  should  not  be 
based  on  an  overall  average  applicable  to  a 
broad  category  of  products  which   may  be 
"like  or  directly  competitive"  In  their  end- 
use,  for  example,  but  on  articles  within  the 
broader  category  which  are  similar  In  ma- 
terial, style,  quality,  or  other  relevant  char- 
acteristic. This  requirement  does  not  Imply  a 
greater  burden  on  American  firms  seeking  to 
show  market  disruption. 
Response  to  Question  3 : 
Nothing  In  the  proposed  Trade  Reform  Act 
of   1973   would   change   or  nullify   the   pro- 
visions of  section  620(d)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  22  U.S.C.  2370(d).  There  have 
been  very  few  occasions  which  required  the 
application  of  this  section.  In  any  event.  If 
action  were  required  by  the  President  to  es- 
tablish necessary  Import  controls  to  effectu- 
ate  an   agreement   under  this   section,   the 
President   would   have   no  difficulty   in  sus- 
pending    the     application     of    preferential 
treatment  under  Title  VI  of  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act  for  Imports  covered  under  such  an 
agreement.  Section  605(a)   of  the  Trade  Re- 
form  Act   would   specifically   authorize   the 
President  to  modify,  withdraw,  suspend  or 
limit    the    application    of    the    preferential 
treatment  with  respect  to  any  article  or  with 
respect  to  any  country. 
Emergency  Powers  of  the  President: 
The  reference  to  "emergency  i>owers"  was 
directed  to  section  318  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930    (19  U.S.C.  1318)    which  authorizes  the 
President,  during  any  period  of  emergency 
declared  by  him,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  permit  duty-free  imports 
of  food,  clothing,  medical,  surgical,  and  other 
supplies  for  use   In  emergency  relief  work. 
No  similar  authority  Is  contained  in  the 
proposed  Trade  Reform  Act  nor  is  It  needed 
In  view  of  the  continuing  existence  of  the 
authority   contained    m   section   318   of   the 
Tariff  Ac;  of  1930.  There  would  not  appear 
to  be  any  compelling  reason  to  repeal  this 
section   In   view   of   the   purposes    wlilch    It 
serves  which  are  distinct  from  the  purposes 
served  by  Title  IV  of  the  Trade  Reform  Act. 
Moreover,  this  provision  Is  relied  upon  cur- 
rently for  extensions  of  times  within  which 
certain  matters  of  customs  administration 
must  be  accomplished. 

The  repeal  of  section  318  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1318)  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  revoking  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2948  of  October  12,  1951,  Issued  there- 
under,  which   authorizes  extensions  of  the 
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statutory  period  In  which  Imported  mer- 
chandise may  be  held  In  a  general  order  or 
bonded  warehouse.  The  statutory  period  for 
merchandise  In  a  general  order  warehouse  Is 
1  year  (19  U.S.C.  1491);  for  a  bonded  ware- 
house, there  Is  a  3-year  period  (19  VB.C. 
1557  anC  1559).  By  eliminating  Customs  au- 
thority to  grant  extensions  of  these  periods. 
Customs  recordkeeping  responsibilities 
would  be  simplified.  However,  owners  of 
warehoused  merchandise  could  be  adversely 
affected  In  that  merchandise  would  have 
to  be  withdrawn  from  warehouse  and  either 
ei  tered  for  consumption  or  exported  at  the 
end  of  the  statutory  period  when  it  might 
be  economically  disadvantageous  to  do  so. 
To  retain  the  flexibility  available  under  ex- 
isting law,  sections  491.  557.  and  559  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1491,  1557.  and 
1559)  would  require  amendment  to  grant 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to 
extend  the  time  periods  stated  therein. 

The  "Truman  Emergency  Proclamation" 
to  which  reference  was  made  is  the  proclama- 
tion of  December  16.  1950  (no.  2914).  That 
proclamation  of  national  emergency  was 
based  on  the  menace  of  communist  agres- 
sion, especially  in  Korea,  and  created  the 
legal  basis  for  the  Imposition  of  an  embargo 
on  trade  with  Communist  China  and  North 
Korea  (and,  subsequently,  North  Vietnam). 
President  Johnson  relied  on  the  Truman 
proclamation  in  promulgating  the  Foreign 
Direct  Investment  Regulations  on  January 
1.  1968.  President  Nixon  declared  a  new  bal- 
ance of  payments  national  emergency  on 
August  15.  1971,  In  the  proclamation  estab- 
lishing the  Import  surcharge. 

The  request  for  trade  authorities  In  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  are  entirely  separate  from 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  national  emer- 
gency. Sections  401  and  405  are  speclflcally 
related,  for  example,  to  fighting  Inflation  or 
protecting  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments position.  The  question  of  the  existence 
of  a  national  emergency  Is  not  relevant  to 
the  proposed  provisions  of  the  Trade  Reform 
Act. 

Sincerely, 

William  D.  Eberle, 
Special  Representative. 


ROBERT    E.    BAMMER   OP   LEAVEN- 
WORTH.  KANS.    WINS   AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
proud  that  my  constituent.  2d  Lt.  Robert 
E.  Bammer,  USAR.  of  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  was  awarded  the  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal  by  th?  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Foige. 

His  essay,  entitled  "Freedom  Has  A 
Price,"  is  quite  oi-iginal  and  thought- 
provoking.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  following  award- 
winning  essay: 

Freedom  Has  a  Price 

Accepting  freedom  is  like  acceptinc  a  coin 
of  great  value.  This  coin  has  two  sides,  both 
being  Inseparable  parts  of  the  whole.  On 
one  side  Is  Inscribed  "freedoms  and  rights." 
Seeing  this  side  of  the  coin,  we  eagerly  grasp 
It.  claiming  It  for  our  own. 

Upon  closer  examination  of  our  precious 
coin,  however,  we  find  that  the  other  side 
reads  "duties  and  responsibilities."  This  side 
of  the  coin  must  also  be  wlioleheartedly 
arceptcd.  We  receive  the  freedoms,  rights, 
duties,   and   responsibilities  simultaneously. 

Americans  have   been  guaranteed  certain 
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freedoms  and  rights  by  our  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights.  For  example,  we  have  the 
privilege  of  electing  our  legislative  repre- 
sentatives. Our  duty  Is  to  vote  Intelligently 
and  responsibly.  In  criminal  prosecutions  we 
have  the  right  to  trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury. 
Our  responsibility  Is  to  serve  on  Juries  In  a 
fair  and  non-prejudlclal  manner. 

We  also  have  the  freedoms  of  religion,  of 
speech,  and  of  the  press.  These  carry  with 
them  the  responsibility  to  respect  our  neigh- 
bor's rights  of  worship  and  lawful  expres- 
sion, and  not  Infringe  upon  them.  A  mlUtla 
and  navy  have  been  constitutionally  estab- 
lished to  protect  our  freedoms  from  outside 
ustirpatlon.  It  follows  that  we  have  a  duty 
to  serve  In  the  national  defense  as  necessary. 
These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  "two- 
sided  coin." 

As  Americans  we  can  all  enjoy  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  our  great  nation.  When  we 
discharge  our  American  responsibilities,  we 
help  insure  that  future  generations  will  re- 
ceive, untarnished  and  Inviolate,  the  same 
precious  Constitutional  Freedoms  and  Rights 
that  we  hold  so  dear. 


NIXONOMICS:   THE  HIGH  COST  OF 
EATING 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence 
that  phase  III  of  Mr.  Nixon's  economic 
stabilization  program  is  a  flop  and  a 
fraud  continues  to  mount.  Today's  papers 
carry  the  report  that  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures  show  an  increase  of 
nearly  12  percent  in  the  cost  of  food  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  over  the 
last  year. 

This  administration  may  be  adept  at 
bombing,  bugging  and  buiglary,  but  it 
rates  an  "F"  in  economics.  The  text  of 
the  New  York  Times  story  on  the  BLS 
report  follows: 

Food  Prices  Rose  a  Record  1 1 .9  Percent  in  a 
Year 

Retail  food  prices  rose  1.2  per  cent  in  the 
New  York-northeastern  New  Jersey  area  from 
March  to  April,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics reported  yesterday,  bringing  the  year's 
rise  from  April.  1972.  to  a  record  11.9  per 
cent. 

The  previous  over-the-year  record  was  set 
In  March  of  this  year,  when  prices  showed  an 
Increase  of  10.4  per  cent  over  March,  1972. 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  April  rise  was 
tlie  result  of  price  Increases  for  meat,  poultry 
and  fish  and  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Fed- 
eral agency  noted  that  the  over-all  April  In- 
crease, although  sharp,  was  less  than  the  pre- 
vious monthly  increases  recorded  this  year — 
2.4  per  cent  from  December  to  January,  2.2 
per  cent  from  January  to  February  and  3.1 
per  cent  from  February  to  M.irch. 

Prior  to  tills  year,  the  highest  one-year 
Increase  for  food  used  In  the  home — as  op- 
posed to  food  bought  in  restaurants — was 
9  3  per  cent,  between  March,  1957,  and  March. 
1958. 

SOME   DECLINES 

Meat,  poultry  and  flsli  prices  rose  18.5  per 
cent  over  last  April,  while  fruits  and  vege- 
tables rose  16.6  per  cent.  Among  higher  meat 
items  were  frankfurters,  up  3  cents  a  pound 
since  March  to  $1.14;  pork  sausage,  up  7 
cents  to  $1.23  a  pound,  and  sirloin  and  por- 
terhouse steak,  each  up  8  cents  to  $1.81  and 
82.11.  respectively. 

In  all  there  were  29  Increases,  but  there 
were  some  declines,  too.  Pork  chops  were 
down  9  cents,  to  $1.54  a  pound,  and  lamb 
chops  dropped  6  cents  a  pound,  to  $2.25. 
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Fruit  and  vegetable  prices  were  up  2.8  per 
cent  In  AprU,  compared  with  March,  reflect- 
ing In  part  Increases  for  bananas,  up  2  cents 
a  pound;  potatoes,  up  7  cents  for  a  10-pound 
bag;  lettuce,  up  8  cents  a  head,  and  onions, 
up  6  cents  a  pound.  In  this  category,  too, 
there  were  some  lower  prices,  including 
asparagus,  down  21  cents  a  pound,  and  to- 
matoes, down  3  cents  a  pound. 


AIRPORT  NOISE  CURFEW 
COMMISSION  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  recently  ruled  that 
local  governments  cannot  enact  anti- 
noise  curfews  on  jet  aircraft  operations 
at  thelT  airports  because  such  regulation 
of  aviation  is  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  light  of  this  decision.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing the  Airport  Noise  Curfew  Com- 
mission Act.  which  has  been  referred  to 
your  subcommittee.  This  bill,  which  has 
33  cosponsors,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  Court's  ruling. 

Cosponsors  are:  Bella  Abzug.  Joseph 
Addabbo.  Fr.ank  Annunzio,  Hermak 
Badillo.  Frank  Brasco,  George  E. 
Brown,  Phillip  Burton.  Robert  Drinan, 
Don  Edwards.  Joshua  Eu.berg.  Don 
Fraser,  Ben  Oilman,  Ella  Grasso,  Gn.- 
BERT  GuDE.  Michael  Harrington,  Ken 
Hechler,  Margaret  Heckler.  Henry 
Helstoski,  Ed  Koch,  William  Lehman, 
Robert  McClory,  Stewart  McKinney, 
William  Moorhead,  Claude  Pepper, 
Bertram  Podell,  Charles  Rangel,  Mat- 
thew RiNALDO,  Peter  Rodino.  Fred 
Rooney,  Edward  Roybal.  Antonio  Won 
Pat,  Lester  Wolff,  and  John  Wydler. 

This  bill  would  not  establish  curfews 
itself  but  would  create  a  nine-member 
Commission  to  investigate  the  question 
of  curfews  on  aircraft  during  normal 
sleeping  hours.  The  Commission  would 
be  composed  of  the  Administrators  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion— in  whose  jurisdiction  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  this  question  falls — two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  aviation  industrj-  and 
five  public  members.  The  Commission 
would  report  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  within  6 
montlis  of  creation  and  then  go  out  of 
busines' . 

Not  every  community  may  need  or 
want  a  curfew  on  its  airport,  and  condi- 
tions vary  from  airport  to  airport  and 
community  to  community.  The  Airport 
Noise  Curfew  Commission  would  be  able 
to  take  these  factors  into  consideration  as 
well  as  the  need  for  Federal  control  in 
this  matter. 

A  curlew  on  aircraft  operations  is  not 
the  ultimate  solution  to  the  noise  pollu- 
tion problem,  but  it  is  a  viible  short-term 
answer  that  will  provide  immediate  re- 
lief to  millions  of  persons  plagued  by  the 
whine,  roar,  and  soot  of  low-flying  planes. 
The  cost  of  a  curfew  is  minimal,  there 
is  no  question  of  compromising  safety 
and  no  new  technology  is  nceied.  Cur- 
fews may  mean  some  inconvenience  for 
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the  airlines  and  an  extremely  small  num- 
ber of  passengers — because  most  flights 
during  normal  sleeping  hours  contain 
freight — but  that  must  be  weighed 
against  the  public's  right  to  domestic 
tranquility  and  a  decent  night's  sleep. 

The  noise  impact  of  a  jetliner  taking 
off  or  landing  is  10  times  more  disturbing 
during  sleeping  hours,  when  It  Is  much 
more  diflQcult  to  assimilate  sounds,  than 
during  the  day,  according  to  acoustics 
experts. 


OEO  CUTBACKS  HARM  FOOD 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^fTATlVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting 
into  the  Record  at  this  time,  an  article 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  May  17. 
1973,  issue  of  the  Community  Nutrition 
Institute  Weekly  Report,  dealing  with 
the  effects  of  OEO  cutbacks  in  food  as- 
sistance programs. 

The  Weekly  Report  is  published  here 
in  Washington,  and  the  CNI  was,  up  un- 
til very  recently,  an  OEO  grantee.  Our 
colleagues  may  have  read  about  the  CNI 
Weekly  Report  at  the  time  the  OEO  Pub- 
lic Affairs  OflQce  made  an  attempt  to 
censor  the  newsletter.  Rather  than  ac- 
cept this  censorship  and  harassment 
from  Acting  Director  Howard  Phillips' 
ofBce,  the  Community  Nutrition  Institute 
Board  chose  to  terminate  their  grant  re- 
lationship with  OEO. 

This  has  consequences  beyond  the  ac- 
tual termination;  it  is,  regrettably,  part 
and  parcel  of  the  administration's  policy 
of  intimidation,  bordering  on  hostility, 
toward  certain  social  programs  of  proven 
quality.  By  this  action,  we  all  suffer. 

The  article  follows: 
GEO  Ctttbacks  Will  Harm  Food  Assistance 

With  funding  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  about  to  expire,  community  ac- 
tion agencies  (CAAs)  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  preparing  to  institute  massive  cut- 
backs In  local  food  assistance  programs  for 
the  poor. 

A  CNI  sur\'ey  of  42  CAAs  In  20  states,  com- 
pleted this  month,  shows  that  scores  of  sup- 
plemental feeding  programs,  day  care  and 
summer  feeding  programs,  and  food  stamp 
and  commodity  outreach,  certification,  and 
transportation  programs  will  be  eliminated 
or  drastically  cut  If  Congress  does  not  ap- 
propriate funds  to  save  CAA  operations.  Only 
one  CAA  In  the  survey  stated  no  cutbacks 
would  occur  In  any  of  Its  food  assistance 
programs  If  OEO  funding  ends. 

OEO  supporters  are  now  planning  a  cam- 
paign to  rally  support  In  Congress  for  a  new 
appropriation  for  the  agency  or  for  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  maintain  OEO  funding 
until  an  appropriations  bill  is  readied.  How- 
ever, the  struggle  to  keep  OEO  alive  is  con- 
sidered a  very  uphill  battle  at  this  point  (see 
CNI  Vol.  111:19). 

DAT    CARE    AFrECTED 

CNI  found  that  over  half  of  the  CAAs  In 
the  survey  that  operate  day  care  feeding 
programs  plan  to  eliminate  the  program  upon 
termination  of  OEO  funding.  Every  CAA  In 
the  survev  running  supplemental  feeding 
programs  would  eliminate  or  cut  bacli  these 
operations. 

In  addition,  88  percent  of  the  CAAs  run- 
ning food  stamp  outreach,  certification,  or 
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transportation  programs  and  67  percent  of 
the  CAAs  providing  similar  services  to  sur- 
plus commodities  recipients  reported  plans 
to  terminate  or  substantially  reduce  their 
programs.  The  remaining  agencies  vrltb  pro- 
grams to  assist  food  stamp  and  commodity 
recipients  replied  that  they  did  not  know 
what  would  become  of  their  programs. 

Last  year,  a  study  of  the  Maryland  food 
stamp  program  conducted  by  the  Maryland 
Food  Committee,  a  state-wide  anti-hunger 
organization,  found  that  counties  with  CAA 
outreach  programs  had  vastly  more  success- 
ful food  stamp  programs  than  counties  with- 
out OEO-funded  outreach  activity. 

SUMMER  PROGRAMS  Hrr 

Community  action  directors  also  voiced 
concern  about  the  future  of  summer  feeding 
programs.  While  17  of  26  CAAs  reported  they 
would  be  able  to  maintain  their  program 
this  summer,  many  of  these  17  CAAs  reported 
that  their  funding  would  run  out  next  fall 
and  that  they  would  be  unable  to  run  the 
program  again  In  1974. 

Of  the  42  CAAs,  only  three  day  care  feeding 
operations  and  three  summer  feeding  pro- 
grams were  reported  to  be  secure  from  cut- 
backs or  termination  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Most  CAAs  stated  that  no  other  local 
agency  will  pick  up  the  food  programs  if  they 
end  operations. 

An  earlier  Children's  Foundation  survey 
focusing  on  the  supplemental  food  program 
found  that  over  40,000  mothers  and  young 
children  would  be  eliminated  from  the  pro- 
gram by  OEO  cutbacks.  This  figure  represents 
25  percent  of  nationwide  participation  In  this 
program  (see  CNI  Vol.  111:12) . 

In  addition,  a  February  survey  of  OEO 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
(EFMS)  grantees  in  eight  states  reveals  that 
a  variety  of  other  food  and  nutritional  serv- 
ices offered  by  CAAs  have  already  ended  or 
will  end  by  September.  Such  services  Include 
starting  elderly  feeding  projects,  establish- 
ing breakfast  programs  in  schools,  using  food 
stamp  vouchers  In  emergencies,  organizing 
farming  cooperatives  and  community  gar- 
dens, and  operating  nutrition  classes. 

CAA  SURVEY  RESULTS 

WHAT   WILL   HAPPEN    TO   FOOD   ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 
YOU  NOW  OPERATE  IF  YOUR  OEO  FUNDING  ENOS?> 


Recipients 
Elimi-  Main-      Don't  elimi- 

nate    Cut        tain      know  nated 


Maij  31,  1973 


Day  care 

Supplemental. . 
Food  stamp.  .. 

Commodity 

Summer,  1973.. 
Summer,  1974.. 


6 
6 
16 
5 
3 
5-16 


1 

2  ... 
6  ... 

3  .. 
5 


17 
3 


2,100 
9,400 
60.000 
3.000 
5.300 


'  Based  on  responses  from  42  CAA's,  about  4.5  percent  ol 
CAA's  in  the  Nation. 


FEDERAL  GASOLINE  TAX  INCREASE 
WILL  NOT  COOL  INFLATIONARY 
SPIRAL  OR  CURB  AUTO  FUEL  CON- 
SUMPTION; PROPOSAL  IS  RE- 
GRESSIVE TAX 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  increase  in  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  as  a  mean.s  of  raising  reve- 
nue in  ail  effort  to  cool  spiraling  infla- 
tion.       \ 

Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz 
has  said  the  administration  is  consider- 


ing proposals  to  increase  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax.  Reports  of  the  boost  range 
from  as  low  as  1  cent  to  as  high  as  10 
cents  per  gallon. 

Deputy  Treasury  Secretary  William  E. 
Simon,  chairman  of  the  President's  Oil 
Policy  Committee,  has  said  one  reason 
for  tJie  tax  increase  would  be  to  raise 
prices  in  order  to  keep  down  demand  and 
consumption  during  the  current  gaso- 
line shortage. 

I  do  not  think  the  proposal  is  justi- 
fied on  either  count. 

A  1-cent  Increase  In  the  gasoline  tax 
is  estimated  to  produce  an  additional  $1 
billion  in  Federal  revenues. 

Raising  $5  to  $10  billion  in  additional 
Federal  gasoline  taxes  is  no  way  to  cool 
off  a  rapidly  expanding  and  inflationary 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  be  a  regres- 
sive tax.  The  impact  would  fall  hardest 
on  lower  to  moderate  income  persons. 

The  Federal  gasoline  tax  is  now  4  cents 
per  gallon.  State  and  local  taxes  boost 
the  gallon  price  of  gasoline  considerably 
higher. 

Hiking  the  Federal  tax  is  not  going  to 
cut  down  on  gasoline  demand  and  con- 
sumption. Most  families  need  the  auto- 
mobile for  work  and  shopping  because 
of  inadequate  public  transportation.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  is  luxury  driving,  but  in- 
creasing the  Federal  gasoline  tax  is  not 
going  to  make  the  current  gasoline 
shortage  less  severe. 

Drivers  have  been  watching  the  price 
of  gasoline  at  the  pump  creep  up  for  the 
last  several  months. 

They  have  heard  scare  reports  of  60 
to  70  cents  per  gallon  prices  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Now  they  hear  they  may  be  faced  with 
a  5  to  10  cents  Federal  tax  boost  per  gal- 
lon on  gasoline. 

If  the  administration's  voluntary  pe- 
troleum allocation  policy  is  not  satisfac- 
tory to  meet  all  of  the  Nation's  gasoline 
demands,  boosting  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax  is  not  going  to  bring  about  correc- 
tive forces  in  the  production  distribution 
of  auto  fuel. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  AN  ALL- 
CHANNEL  RADIO  BILL 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  i;itroducing.  with  Mr.  Van 
Deeflin,  a  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  re- 
quire that  oil  radio  receivers  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  be  technically 
equipped  to  receive  and  amplify  both 
AM  and  FM  broadcast  signals. 

This  bill  aids  in  increasing  the  diver- 
sity, availability,  quality,  and  fidelity  of 
radio  programing  for  listeners  through- 
out the  United  States. 

As  the  FCC  has  pointed  out,  the  AM 
frequency  band  is.  in  essence,  exhausted, 
and  the  public  must  rely  upon  FM  for 
additional  broadcast  service.  With  a 
greater  number  of  frequencies  available 
for  the  average  receiver,  the  listeners 
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wiU  have  a  greater  selection  from  which 
to  choose.  And,  with  expanded  choice 
available  to  the  listener,  we  have  greater 
opportunity  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  diversity  of 
voices  through  our  commimlcations  sys- 
tem. Listening  possibilities  can  be  espe- 
cially broadened,  for  example,  in  auto 
radio.  Of  the  110  million  vehicles  pres- 
ently on  the  road,  only  4  million  have 
FM  capability.  Moreover,  half  of  the 
4,400  AM  stations  are  daytime-only  out- 
lets. Hence,  many  rural  areas  lack  local 
service  at  night.  FM  has  the  potential  to 
pro\ide  such  service. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  furtherance 
of  this  diversity  that  the  FCC  has  al- 
ready held  that  jointly  owTied  AM-FM 
stations  in  markets  of  over  100,000  popu- 
lation must  program  separately  in  order 
to  provide  the  public  with  greater  choice 
and  diversity. 

In  addition  to  boosting  the  availability 
and  diversity  of  radio  programing, 
this  bill  promises  to  foster  greater  com- 
petition between  stations.  Improved  ra- 
dio program  content  can  result. 

Furthermore,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion can  help  insure  significant  expan- 
sion of  public  radio  programing.  Con- 
gress has  mandated  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  to  build  a  system  of 
general  educational,  cultural,  and  in- 
formational radio  throughout  the  United 
States.  Considering  that  549  of  the  571 
noncommercial  educational  radio  licen- 
sees in  the  United  States  are  FM,  one 
can  see  that  increased  capability  to  re- 
ceive such  stations  will  strengthen  their 
impact  and  expand  the  scope  of  their 
operations,  especially  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. 

Broadened  receiver  capability  also 
provides  the  chance  for  FM  broadcasters, 
especially  the  smaller  independents,  to 
prosper  more  equitably. 

For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
decade,  radio  revenues  and  profits  in- 
creased 10.7  percent  while  the  proportion 
of  the  independent  FM  stations  sustain- 
ing losses  was  65.5  percent.  This  bill 
would  then  significantly  increase  FM 
broadcasting  market  potential  by  mak- 
ing investment  in  FM  stations  more 
worthwhile. 

Technical  considerations  should  also 
be  emphasized.  FM  offers  signals  not  as 
susceptible  to  static  and  other  such  in- 
terference and  a  medium  particularly 
conducive  to  high  fidelity  broadcasting. 
In  short,  passage  of  this  bill  offers  to 
the  listener  greater  potential  diversity 
and  quality  of  programing.  To  the  FM 
broadcasters,  it  provides  the  chance  for 
increased  economic  statility.  For  public 
broadcastinut,  the  all  channel  bill  holds 
tremendous  promise  for  increased  effec- 
tiveness. I  strongly  urge  consideration 
and  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  Congress. 


GEN.  HARLEY  B.  WEST  SPEAKS  ON 
AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Texas, 
we  are  more  proud  of  America  today 
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than  any  time  in  history.  We  still  have 
the  patriotic  conviction  that  our  coun- 
try is  the  greatest  land  in  the  world. 

Every  year  on  Memorial  Day  we  pause 
in  memory  and  respect  of  our  greatest 
heroes.  These  are  the  men  who  died  for 
our  country.  The  men  who  gave  their 
lives  so  that  today  we  can  enjoy  the  Ub- 
erty  and  opportunity  of  America. 

I  want  to  especially  voice  apprecia- 
tion to  George  Young,  who  directs  the 
program  of  Restland  Memorial  and 
Laurel  Land  Memorial  Cemeteries. 
George  Young  keeps  the  flags  flying  and 
arranges  an  inspiring  Memorial  Day 
program  at  these  great  parks. 

This  year  the  Memorial  Day  address 
was  given  by  Maj.  Gen.  Harley  B.  West. 
General  West  is  the  national  commander 
of  the  Military  Order  of  World  Wars. 
General  West  is  a  decorated  veteran  and 
staimch  patriot.  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  high  points  of  his  great  Memorial  Day 
message : 

Address  by  Gen.  Harley  B.  West 
This  the  day  we  honor  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  Nation's  defense.  We 
pay  special  tribute — on  this  105th  Memorial 
Day — to  those  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

Let  us  pause  to  reflect  on  their  courage 
and  to  consider  their  challenge  to  us,  the 
living 

These  brave  men  have  served  their  coun- 
try In  a  manner  beyond  our  experience.  For 
their  selfle-ss  dedication,  we  owe  them  our 
lasting  gratitude  for  a  heritage  of  freedom. 
We  can  never  honor  them  enough  for  the 
price  they  have  paid  for  this  great  heritage. 
They  have  crossed  many  milestones  on  the 
long  road  to  freedom:  Concord  .  .  .  Gettys- 
burg .  .  .  Belleau  Wood  .  .  .  Normandy  .  .  . 
Chasln  Reservoir  .  .  .  and  Khe  Sanh.  They 
stand  tall  In  history  for  their  efforts  In  behalf 
of  free  men. 

Let  us  never  Ignore  their  contributions  to 
our  national  heritage,  for  these  soldiers  have 
served  their  fellow  man  In  the  fullest  sense 
of  that  word.  It  Is  not  their  participation  In 
war  which  we  glorify.  What  we  glorify  Is  the 
dedication  to  an  ideal,  to  the  faith  In  a  living 
concept  of  freedom,  to  the  spirit  of  personal 
sacrifice  for  the  common  good  which  these 
brave  men  so  gallantly  served.  When  the  Na- 
tion needed  them,  they  left  their  families 
and  homes  to  meet  their  responsibilities.  They 
did  what  needed  to  be  done  .  .  .  and 
more  .  .  .  above  and  bevond  the  call  of 
duty. 

WTiat  sustained  these  courageous  men? 
What  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  their 
noble  service? 

General  George  C.  Marshall  spoke  of  what 
sustains  the  soldier  when  he  said:   (Quote) 

■The  soldiers  heart,  the  soldiers  spirit, 
the  soldier's  soul  are  everything.  Unless  the 
soldier's  soul  sustains  him,  he  cannot  be 
relied  on  and  will  fail  himself  and  his  com- 
mander and  his  country  in  the  end. 

"It  Is  not  enough  to"  light.  It  Is  the  spirit 
which  W2  bring  to  the  fight  that  decides  the 
Issue.  It  Is  morale  that  wins  the  victory. 

"Morale  Is  a  state  of  mind.  It  Is  steadfast- 
ness and  courage  and  hope.  It  Is  confidence 
and  zeal  and  loyalty.  It  Is  Elan,  espirit  de 
corps  and  determination. 

■'It  is  staying  power,  the  spirit  which  en- 
dures to  the  end — and  will  to  win. 

"With  it  all  things  are  possible,  without 
it  everything  else,  planning,  preparation,  pro- 
duction, count  for  naught." 

During  recent  weeks  the  spotlight  has  been 
on  our  recently  returned  prisoners  of  war 
from  S.E.  Asia — properly  so — Dallas,  on  this 
coming  Friday,  Saturday  &  Sunday  (6/1-2-3, 
1973)  Is  mounting  a  Dallas  salutes  ceremony 
honoring  not  only  the  P.O.W  but,  all  who 
served  In  S.E.  Asia — It  promises  to  oe  the 
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largest  and  most  extravagant  occasion  In  the 
whole  United  States.  450  POW's  have  al- 
ready accepted  Invitations  to  attend.  The 
Cotton  Bowl  will  be  filled  to  capacity  Satur- 
day night.  The  M.I.A.  and  those  who  served 
and  returned  safely  will  not  be  forgotten — 
this  Is  the  way  Dallas  feels ! — this  Is  the  way 
Dallas  does  things! 

These  POWs  maintained  the  spirit  General 
Marshall  spoke  about — they  kept  their  spirit, 
their  discipline,  their  self  respect,  and  their 
hope  despite  the  worst  possible  conditions  of 
captivity,  including  long  periods  of  solitary 
confinement. 

Our  hearts  swelled  with  pride  and  the  most 
hard  bitten  of  us  let  a  tear  CDme  to  our  eves 
as  each  stepped  from  a  plane  at  Clark  Field — 
saluted  their  flag — our  flag  too — and  stepped 
to  a  microphone  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
this  country,  to  Its  leadership,  and  -o  their 
God. 

The  men  and  women  we  honor  today. 
are  not  alive  to  speak  for  themselves — their 
deeds  speak  for  them! — Just  as  eloquently — 
more  eloquently  than  any  of  us  would  pos- 
sibly speak— they  spoke  with  their  lives! 

These  men  did  not  voice  tender  expres- 
sions of  Idealism,  for  on  the  field  of  battle, 
actions  spoke  louder  than  words. 

Then  why,  we  may  ask,  did  these  men,  as 
Individuals,  give  so  much  of  themselves. 

Those  cynics  who  deride  patriotism  and 
faith  tell  us  no.  They  seek  to  convince  us 
that  these  men  went  blindly  and  fought 
blindly  while  they  cursed  the  Impersonal 
fate  which  led  them  inexorably  through  the 
darkness  of  combat. 

Today  It  is  sometimes  unfashionable  to 
speak  of  patriotism  and  idealism,  to  fly  the 
flag,  to  proclaim  In  depth  what  America 
stands  for  and  what  our  freedoms  cost  us. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  In  the  meaning  of 
all  these,  and  It  was  this  deep  belief  that 
motivated  those  we  honor  today. 

This  ceremony  here  at  Laurel  Land  will 
soon  be  over — as  will  similar  observances  In 
thousands  of  cities  across  the  land — you  and 
I  win  return  to  our  homes  and  our  regular 
routines — of  course  we  promise  ourselves  to 
return  again  next  year  to  memorialize  our 
military  dead;  to  place  a  flower;  to  say  a 
prayer;   and  to  sound  taps. 

Let  me  repeat  the  lessons  our  honored 
dead  would  tell  us  if  they  could  speak— 

Weakness  does  not  bring  peace — It  assures 
war!  From  the  blue  ribbon  panel's  report — 
"Among  the  great  Nations,  only  the  strong 
survive!" 

So,  on  this  Memorial  Day  ...  we  pay  hom- 
age .  .  .  to  all  .  .  .  fallen  comrades-^to  the 
strong,  the  weak,  the  leaders,  the  led;  the 
brave,  the  fearful;  to  all  who  perished  where 
only  God  could  witness  their  charity  to 
their  fellow  man. 

"Proudly — but  reverently,  sadly — we  honor 
them.  We  pray  they  will  ever  rest  In  peace." 


TAX  INCREASE:  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S PROPOSAL  TO  ENERGY 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  U.S. 
involvement  in  Korea,  followed  by  years 
of  military  Involvement  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  Indochina,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  now  told  that  they  must  change 
their  pattern  of  living  because  we  face 
a  fuel  shortage.  Reports  of  the  adminis- 
tration's reaction  are  unbelievable.  Any 
fuel  shortage,  if  it  does  exist,  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  solved  by  increasing  taxes 
on  the  price  of  gasoline,  presumably  as 
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a  means  of  deterring  gasoline  consump- 
tion. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  the  same  ad- 
ministration, which  has  been  in  power 
for  4  years,  waits  until  the  people  are 
threatened  with  a  denial  of  energy  to 
take  any  action.  And  then  that  action  is 
to  further  aggravate  the  situation  rather 
than  offer  alternatives  or  solutions. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
are  being  fooled  by  the  overnight  brain- 
washing. Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  ready  to  curtail  the  high 
standard  of  living  and  affluent  living  con- 
ditions that  they  have  grown  accustomed 
to  using,  merely  to  be  herded  into  a  pub- 
lic opinion  molding  crusade  for  the  fur- 
ther manipulation  of  international 
schemers. 

I  include  a  related  newscllpplng : 
Varied    Tax    Plans    Weighed    in    Gasoline 
Crisis 

The  Nixon  EidmLnlstratlon  is  considering  a 
variety  of  tax  measures  designed  to  reduce 
fuel  consumption  by  making  gasoline  more 
expensive  In  the  face  of  current  and  antici- 
pated shortages. 

Officials  Involved  In  oil  policy  decisions  also 
are  considering  meeting  with  Detroit's  big 
four  auto  manufacturers  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  smaller  cars  which  consume 
less  fuel. 

Among  the  taxes  being  considered  at  the 
Treasury  Department  are  an  Increase  in 
gasoline  levies,  an  auto  weight  tax  and  a 
horsepower  tax. 

Each  of  the  taxes  have  been  presented  as 
options  In  various  memoranda  presented  to 
the  Oil  Policy  Committee  chaired  by  Deputy 
Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon. 

The  gasoline  tax  Increase  has  been  the 
most  widely  publicized  mode  so  far. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  indi- 
cated yesterday  during  an  all-day  seminar  on 
the  economy  for  the  press  that  this  idea 
"has  bee  ^  around  a  long  while." 

He  told  the  seminar  the  gas  tax  raise  "has 
some  pluses  and  minuses  connected  with  it." 

A  flve-cent-a-gallon  gas  tax  Increase  had 
been  Included  In  the  first  thi«e  drafts  of 
President  Nixon's  energy  message  to  Con- 
gress. It  was  knocked  out,  however,  of  the 
final  message  by  Shultz. 

Simon,  who  appears  to  be  merging  as  the 
administration's  principal  fuel  policymaker, 
yesterday  addressed  himself  to  the  "pros 
and  cons''  of  this  particular  tax.  He  said  the 
advantages  are  that  It  would  help  as  a  gen- 
eral antl-lnflationary  measure  and  encour- 
age conservation  of  fuel. 

Its  disadvantage  Is.  he  added,  that  It  Is  a 
"regressive"  tax — Meaning  that  the  poor  will 
pay  proportionately  more. 

Another  administration  spokesman  pointed 
out  that  the  tax  Increase  would  also  be  a 
revenue-raising  measure.  He  estimated  that 
a  one-cent  a  gallon  price  hike  would  bring 
an  additional  $1  billion  into  the  federal  treas- 
ury. 

The  administration  in  the  first  draft  of 
the  President's  energy  message  had  specif- 
ically earmarked  the  additional  money  for 
research  and  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  This  specification,  however, 
went  out  early — long  before  the  gasoline  tax 
was  scuttled. 

The  other  two  kinds  of  taxes  under  con- 
sideration would  bear  most  directly  on  fuel 
shortages. 

Under  the  auto  weight  tax  the  government 
would  Impose  an  excise  tax  on  big  cars, 
presumably  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

The  horsepower  tax  would  work  the  same 
way,  with  larger  cars  paying  heavier  taxes. 

Officials  are  also  not  ruling  out  a  possi- 
bility of  combining  taxes.  For  example.  Euro- 
peans generally  pay  gasoline  as  well  as  horse- 
power taixes. 

An  administration  energy  spokesman  said 
the  idea  to  appeal  to  Detroit  came  out  of  a 
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recent  Oil  Policy  Committee  "kitchen  cab- 
inet" meeting  held  by  Simon.  This  smaller 
working  group  Includes  Asst.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Stephen  Wakefield;  Duke  Ligon,  director 
of  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas:  Charles  DlBona,  White  House  energy 
policy  adviser;  and  representatives  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

The  administration  has  no  power  to  order 
the  Big  Pour— Ford,  General  Motors,  Ameri- 
can Motors,  and  Chrysler — to  build  smaller 
cars.  But  it  hopes  it  can  "educate"  the  manu- 
facturers to  the  merits  of  smaller  autos. 

It  hopes  to  learn  at  such  a  meeting  whether 
there  Is  any  possibility  for  the  auto  manu- 
facturers to  change  their  manufacturing 
processes  to  smaller  models  before  the  three- 
year   lead   time   normally   needed. 

At  the  least,  the  government  officials  hope 
to  encourage  the  manufacturers  to  advertise 
their  smaller  cars  now  on  the  assembly  line 
to  help  get  through  the  fuel  shortage. 

Other  recent  developments  geared  to  cut- 
ting down  the  country's  fuel  consumption 
Include: 

Administration  energy  officials  have  pro- 
posed relaxation  of  air  pollution  standards  so 
that  more  polluting,  higher  sulfer  content 
oil  and  coal  can  be  burned  at  refineries  and 
utility  companies.  The  Oil  Policy  Committee 
Is  currently  working  with  EPA  to  see  if  less 
stringent  clean  air  standards  can  be  worked 
out. 

A  survey  now  being  conducted  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  to  determine  what  will  en- 
courage oil  companies  to  Import  more  oU 
and  gasoline  now  that  import  quotas  have 
been  lifted.  OU  companies  have  been  arguing 
that  they  need  to  pass  on  to  the  consumers 
the  higher  cost  of  foreign  crude  oil  and 
gasoline. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  yesterday 
authorized  all  U.S.  scheduled  airlines  to  en- 
gage in  talks  aimed  at  fuel  conservation 
measures.  The  authority  is  for  180  days  and 
subject  to  filing  with  the  government  of  any 
agreement  reached. 

CAB  p>ermlsslon  was  needed  to  avoid  anti- 
trust action  against  the  airlines. 

Airlines  report  that  there  are  no  Impor- 
tant shortages  at  present,  but  they  fear  some 
may  develop  this  fall  when  the  heating  sea- 
son begins.  Fuels  used  by  airplanes  are  clos- 
er to  heating  oil  than  gasoline. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  the  world's 
largest  oil  company,  selling  Its  gas  under  the 
brand  name  Exxon,  has  announced  that  It 
wlU  begin  allocating — or  rationing — gasoline 
to  service  station  retailers  and  commercial 
account  customers  beginning  June  1.  The 
move,  Exxon  said,  is  to  assure  "proportion- 
ate distribution"  of  available  g;asollne  sup- 
plies among  all  Its  customers. 
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THE  BURKE-HARTKE  BILL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  industries  in  New  England 
are  gravely  afifected  by  unfair  import 
competition.  What  we  rarely  hear  is 
the  fact  that  New  England  is  twice  as 
dependent  on  export  production  as  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Burke-Hartke  would  impose  quotas  on 
imports  so  that  goods  could  be  imported 
in  no  greater  quantity  than  they  were 
in  1967.  Such  a  policy  would  lead  other 
nations  to  retaliate  with  similar  meas- 
ures, decreasing  our  exports. 

Granted,   import   competition  is  im- 


portant in  certain  portions  of  the  shoe, 
paper,  textile,  machinery,  and  jewelry 
Industries.  This  is  a  problem  we  must 
address,  but  not  in  a  way  that  damages 
the  sectors  leading  our  development, 
such  as  nonelectrical  machinery,  trans- 
portation eqiupment,  and  Instruments 
said  related  products. 

I  claim  no  particular  expertise  and 
have  no  flnai  solutions  to  what  we  would 
agree  is  a  serious  problem,  but  I  do 
think  we  can  see  the  directions  in  which 
we  must  work. 

I  will  support  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide the  protection  workers  legitimately 
need,  but  with  the  flexibility  Burke- 
Hartke  lacks.  Our  Industries  must  be 
protected  from  nations  that  have  un- 
justifiable or  unreasonable  barriers 
against  American  goods,  or  that  sub- 
sidize their  own  exports.  We  also  need 
much  simpler  procedures  to  enable 
domestic  industries  that  claim  serious 
injury  from  imports  to  establish  their 
case  and  obtain  relief  in  the  form  of 
import  restraints  through  higher  tariflfs, 
countervailing  duties,  or  any  of  several 
other  devices  as  well  as  adjustment 
assistance. 

In  addition,  the  broad  industry  assist- 
ance approach,  as  outlined  by  Ambas- 
sador Eberle,  the  President's  Special 
Trade  Representative,  which  would 
assist  companies  in  their  efforts  to 
modernize  and  upgrade  their  efficiency, 
appeals  to  me  at  least  in  its  direction  of 
addressing  the  fundamental  competitive 
problems  facing  many  American  firms. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  administration's 
proposal  comes  closer  to  meeting  these 
goals  than  Burke-Hartke.  at  least  as  the 
proposals  now  stand. 


CIVIC  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OP   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday  evening.  May  26,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  graduating 
seniors  of  Little  Wolf  High  School  in 
Manawa.  Wis.  The  occasion  was  an  ap- 
preciation dinner  for  the  graduates  and 
their  parents,  sponsored  by  the  Lions 
Club  of  Manawa. 

The  theme  of  my  remarks  was  civic  re- 
sponsibility. The  remarks  follow: 
CIVIC  Responsibility 

Graduation  from  high  school  Is  an  Im- 
portant event  for  young  people — here  in 
Manawa  and  throughout  America. 

For  some,  it  marks  the  completion  of 
formal  education.  For  others,  It  means  the 
end  of  but  a  segment  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess. For  all,  it  signals  the  beginning  of  new 
undertakings  and  new  challenges  In  a  com- 
plex and  uncertain  world. 

Graduation  from  high  school  is  one  of  the 
great  milestones  of  life.  And  it  Is  certainly 
fitting  and  proper  to  celebrate  this  milestone 
with  banquets  like  this  one  and  other  forms 
of  recognition. 

No  one  has  to  tell  you  graduates  that  you 
have  come  a  long  way  down  a  rough  road — 
and  that  you  have  achieved  something  sig- 
nificant in  the  process.  You  know  the  hard 
work  that  high  school  has  been. 

I  suspect  that  many  of  you  are  glad  It's 
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over,  glad  to  get  on  to  something  new.  But 
I  am  equally  confident  that  a  great  many 
of  you.  In  time,  will  look  back  on  high  school 
as  a  splendid  haven  of  friendship,  happiness, 
security,  and  reflection. 

Some  of  you  may  never  know  a  better 
time. 

Graduation  Is  a  milestone,  an  event  you 
will  remember  all  your  lives.  And  that  is  why 
a  speaker  who  Is  privileged  to  address  new 
graduates  strives  so  bard  to  Impart  some 
thought,  some  message  from  his  Insight  and 
experience,  that  Is  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Tonight  I  would  Uke  to  share  with  you 
a  few  thoughts  on  civic  responsibility. 

Thomas  Paine  Is  remembered,  among  oth- 
er things,  for  his  remark  that.  "These  are 
the  times  that  try  men's  souls." 

That  quotation  Is  appropriate  In  our  pres- 
ent situation. 

Fortunately,  you  are  not  leaving  high 
school,  as  some  of  your  parents  and  I  did, 
to  enter  a  world  at  war.  Nor  are  you  leaving 
at  a  time  of  severe  depression  or  economic 
catastrophe. 

Tou  are,  however,  leaving  high  school  at 
a  time  when  there  Is  a  crisis  of  confidence 
in  the  Integrity  of  the  national  govern- 
ment— and  perhaps  In  the  Integrity  of  all 
government. 

FV>r  those  who  read  the  dally  newspapers 
and  watch  the  hearings  on  television,  fol- 
lowing each  new  disclosure  of  sordid,  un- 
seemly, and  Illegal  conduct  by  officials  In 
Washington,  these  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls  and  shake  one's  confidence  In 
our  public  Institutions. 

It  ts  hard  to  conceive  of  a  less  auspicious, 
more  ironic  moment  to  appeal  to  Idealistic 
young  people  for  an  intensive  Interest  and 
an  active  participation  In  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. 

But,  while  It  may  be  Ironic,  such  an  appeal 
tonight  Is  not  inappropriate,  because  regard- 
less of  what  happens  In  this  deplorable 
Watergate  mess,  It  will  pass,  and  the  nation 
will  go  on. 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  that  con- 
tained a  rather  startling  observation. 

The  writer  said,  "I  think  that  everybody  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  from  the  President  on 
down.  Is  a  crook  and  I  think  there  needs  to 
be  a  good  housecleanlng." 

I  Interpreted  this  to  mean  that  the  writer 
was  somewhat  disenchanted  with  the  gov- 
ernment! 

But  it  is  also  evident — and  this  Is  signifi- 
cant— that  the  writer  wanted  a  house  clean- 
ing, not  a  house  burning'. 

Government  must  go  on,  and  government 
will  go  on. 

And  the  question  tonight  Is  whether  you 
will  Improve  that  government  and  strengthen 
that  government  through  your  Interest  and 
participation,  or  whether  you  will  go  through 
life  as  a  civic  dropout. 

One  of  the  easiest  but  most  Important  fac- 
ets of  civic  responsibility  Is  regular  voting. 
If  we  look  for  a  model  community  in  terms 
of  voting  participation,  we  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  City  of  De  Fere  In  Brown 
County. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  20  years,  the  vot- 
ers of  De  Pere  have  been  turning  out  at  rec- 
ord percentages.  Last  November  more  than 
98  percent  of  the  registered  voters  In  the 
city  exercised  their  franchise. 

This  phenomenal  turnout  Is  consistent 
with  that  city's  voting  history  in  Presiden- 
tial elections  since  1952.  In  two  of  these  six 
elections,  the  turnout  was  better  than  99 
percent.  In  all  of  them,  the  turnout  was 
better  than  95  percent. 

These  statistics  represent  an  unparalleled 
civic  achievement,  fully  deserving  of  na- 
tional recognition. 

But  they  are  statistics  that  could  be 
equalled  or  surpassed  by  voters  In  Manawa 
»/  you  put  your  minds  to  it. 

Why  Is  It,  when  so  many  voters  throughout 
the  country  are  apparently  alienated  from 
the  electoral  process,  beUevlng  It  to  be  mean- 
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Ingless,  that  98  percent  of  the  voters  In  Da 
Pere  should  turn  out  to  vote? 

The  answer  lies  In  part  in  the  extraordi- 
nary sense  of  "community"  that  exists  In  De 
Pere  and  in  a  brilliant  organizational  effort 
to  get  out  the  vote. 

For  20  years,  the  citizens  of  De  Pere  have 
set  as  one  of  their  major  goals  a  100-percent 
voie  In  presidential  elections. 

In  1972.  this  crusade  weis  organized  by  the 
100  Percent  Vote  Committee,  which  was 
made  up  of  leading  members  of  the  Lions, 
Klwanis,  Rotary,  and  Optimist  Clubs  of  De 
Pere.  They  all  worked  closely  with  the  city 
government,  the  local  media,  the  schools, 
the  churches,  and  the  business  community 
to  bring  out  the  vote. 

They  acquired  poll  lists  of  all  registered 
voters.  Each  service  club  took  one  of  the 
city's  four  wards  and  made  sure  that  every 
registered  voter  received  a  personal  telephone 
call.  Voters  who  were  away  from  home,  at 
school  or  In  the  service,  were  contacted  and 
sent  absentee  ballots. 

Disabled  and  elderly  voters  who  could  not 
come  to  the  polls  were  given  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  free  ride. 

The  100  Percent  Vote  Committee  of  De 
Pere  proudly  notes  that  every  registered 
voter  in  the  city  under  the  age  of  21  went  to 
the  polls  on  November  7.  That  Is  a  marvelous 
reflection    on    De    Pere's    young    people. 

De  Pere's  good  citizenship  Is  not  something 
that  should  be  applauded  and  then  forgot- 
ten. It  is  something  that  should  be  applaud- 
ed and  then  emulated.  It  should  be  fol- 
lowed .  .  .  and  bettered  .  .  .  right  here  In 
Manawa. 

When  it  comes  to  voting,  participation  Is 
one  of  the  prerequisites  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Indifference  Is  a  vote  against  America. 
Another  aspect  of  good  citizenship  that 
deserves  mention  tonight  Is  participation  in 
political  parties. 

I  have  participated  In  organized  political 
activity  virtually  all  my  adtUt  life.  This  par- 
ticipation In  political  party  organization  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  ways  I  know  to 
have  a  real  Impact  on  government. 

— You  can  affect  government  by  voting. 
— You  can  Influence  government  by  writ- 
ing to  or  conferring  with  public  officials. 

— Tou  can  help  to  elect  government  by 
contributing  fln»ncua  support  to  a  party 
or  a  candidate 

But  you  can  have  a  real  impact  on  gov- 
ernment when  you  Invest  your  time  In  polit- 
ical organization,  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  candidates  for  office  In  a 
cause  that  Is  bigger  than  yourselves.  By  par- 
ticipating In  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  party  or- 
ganization, you  wlU  come  to  know  Intimately 
the  people  In  government,  and  you  will  come 
to  understand  the  policies  and  principles 
under  which  we  are  governed. 

Your  assistance,  your  guidance,  and  your 
counsel  are  greatly  desired  In  political  cam- 
paigns. Both  political  parties  have  an  open 
door  to  young  people,  who  can  be  invalu- 
able workers,  organizers,  and  originators  of 
new  ideas. 

The  people  who  walk  through  that  open 
door  and  who  commit  themselves  in  the 
exciting  world  of  politics  will  be  in  a  far  bet- 
ter position  to  affect  the  course  of  govern- 
ment than  those  who  remain  aloof  and  tm- 
commltted  on  the  outside. 

Now.  third,  let  me  suggest  that  you  care- 
fully consider  the  possibility  of  government 
service  In  the  future — as  an  employee.Tvol- 
untary  participant,  or  a  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office. 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  lessen  the  im- 
portance of  any  vocation — be  It  farmer  or 
businessman  or  laborer  or  teacher  or  engi- 
neer— when  I  say  that  it  Is  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  calling  in  life  that  offers  greater  poten- 
tial for  solving  problems  and  helping  people 
than  public  service.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  any 
line  of  work  that  provides  a  greater  challenge 
and  produces  a  greater  sense  of  satisfaction 
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.  .  .  when  things  go  right  .  .  .  than  govern- 
ment service. 

If  you  want  to  help  people,  if  you  want 
to  help  your  community.  If  you  want  to  se- 
cure reforms.  If  you  want  "to  Improve  the 
world,  government  may  be  your  "bag". 

Let  me  assure  you,  not  everyone  In  Wash- 
ington Is  a  crook.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  honest,  dedicated,  hard-work- 
ing people  doing  a  great  Job  as  government 
employees  and  public  officials. 

Government  has  not  corrupted  them.  It 
has  inspired  them,  and  It  has  given  them  a 
chance  to  serve  the  people  of  our  country. 
There  Is  ample  opportunity  for  each  of  you 
to  serve  In  some  governmental  capacity  at 
some  point  In  your  lives.  Local  government 
always  needs  good  people.  Close  to  home  there 
are  boards  and  commissions  and  councils 
that  could  be  strengthened  by  vour  support 
and  participation. 

I  hope  you  wlU  seek  out  these  opportuni- 
ties. Don't  complain  about  the  quality  of 
government,  nationally  or  locally.  If  you  have 
never  stepped  forward  and  offered  to  serve. 

Now  let  me  close  with  a  few  additional 
thoughts  on  Watergate. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  never  our  most 
quotable  President,  but  he  did  say  something 
that  people  In  government,  people  In  pub- 
lic life,  should  always  remember: 

"A  public  office  is  "a  public  trust." 

Without  naming  names  or  going  into  de- 
tails. It  seems  apparent  that  some  of  the 
men  who  were  given  very  Important  respon- 
sibilities In  the  Federal  Government  forgot 
that  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust,  forgot 
that  they  too  were  bound  by  the  law,  forgot 
that  they  were  subject  to  scrutiny  and  ac- 
countable to  the  people. 

They  became  so  arrogant  about  the  power 
they  possessed  that  they  decided  their  un- 
reviewable decisions  should  be  Implemented 
by  any  means  at  any  cost. 

In  short,  they  abused  their  public  trust, 
and  they  should  be  punished  accordingly. 

The  Watergate  mess  Involves  appomted 
officials  In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  legislative  branch  has  also  had  Its 
scandals  over  the  years. 

And  a  federal  Judge  m  Chicago  was  recent- 
ly convicted  of  multiple  felonies  and  sen- 
tenced to  jail,  so  that  the  Judiciary  Is  not 
Immune  to  misconduct. 

Winston  Churchill  told  us  that  democracy 
Is  the  worst  form  of  government — except  for 
the  others. 

And  the  basic  problem  Is  that  government 
Is  made  up  of  people — ^people  who  can  soar 
to  great  heights  to  their  dedication  to  the 
public  Interest,  or  sink  to  great  depths  if 
they  forget  their  public  trust. 

People  are  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  all  the  Institutions  in  American  life. 

What  we  should  remember  today  is  that 
the  great  Institutions  of  our  society  will  ex- 
pose the  fuU  story  of  the  Watergate  situa- 
tion, that  people  run  these  Institutions,  and 
that  people  wlU  put  the  government  and  the 
Nation  back  on  course. 

I  hope  that  as  Ide*'  Jtlc  young  people  you 
wUl  recognize  the  role  that  Is  open  to  you 
In  otir  coimtry — to  keep  your  government  on 
course  and  moving  forward. 

And  when  you  graduate  from  this  life  Into 
eternity,  I  hope  you  can  look  back  and  say, 
"I  did  my  best." 


THE  BERGEN  BULLETIN  AND  THE 
PALISADIAN  RECEIVE  1973  ALFRED 
P.  SLOAN  AWARDS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
announced  recently  that  two  newspapers 
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in  my  district,  the  Bergen  Bulletin  and 
the  Palisadian  of  Palisades  Park,  N.J., 
have  been  selected  to  receive  1973  Alfred 
P.  Sloan  Awards  for  distinguished  public 
service  to  highway  safety. 

The  Sloan  Awards,  now  in  their  25th 
year,  recognize  excellence  by  the  broad- 
cast and  print  media  in  the  continuing 
campaign  to  improve  safety  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways.  They  are  offered  by  the 
Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  and 
Mobility  to  encourage  vigor  and  innova- 
tion in  the  development  of  public  serv- 
ices programs  and  activities  aimed  at  the 
reduction  of  trafQc  accidents,  injuries  and 
fatalities. 

The  awards  are  made  in  the  memory  of 
Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  a  former  president 
and  chairman  of  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  and  a  pioneer  in  the  organized 
highway  safety  movement.  Winners  of 
the  1973  Sloan  Awards  will  receive  wal- 
nut plaques.  Other  commendable  entries 
win  receive  certificates  of  merit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  that  the 
Bergen  Bulletin  and  the  Palisadian  have 
been  so  distinguished  and  honored  with 
Sloan  Awards. 

The  publishers,  editors,  and  staflf  per- 
sonnel of  these  newspapers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  contribution  to  high- 
way safety,  and  for  their  hard  work  and 
excellence  in  making  these  awards  pos- 
sible. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  extending  best  wishes  to  both 
newspapers. 


WE  CANNOT  FORGET  THE  FORT 
WORTH  FIVE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  risen 
many  times  before  to  discuss  the  pre- 
dicament of  five  New  Yorkers  who  are 
incarcerated  in  Texas  and  denied  bail  in 
violation  of  their  civil  rights. 

I  again  direct  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  Port  Worth  Five  because  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  will  shortly  con- 
sider the  resolution  of  inquiry  into  this 
case.  I  am  hopeful  tiie  committee  will 
provide  the  entire  House  the  opportunity 
to  consider  this  matter  and  its  implica- 
tions. We  must  act  to  release  these  men 
and  return  them  to  their  families. 

I  ask  that  two  items  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  today.  The  first  is  a  letter  I  wrote 
to  Attorney  General  Richardson  the  day 
lie  was  no.Tiinated  to  replace  former  At- 
torney General  Kleindienst.  I  am  anx- 
iously awaiting  his  reply. 

The  second  is  a  brief  editorial  broad- 
cast by  Jimmy  Breslin  on  WNBC-TV  in 
New  York.  As  usual.  Mr.  Breslin  gets  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter: 

When  you  have  corruption  of  the  law — 
always  the  ones  who  get  hurt  are  some  poor 
guys  out  working  for  a  living. 

We  cannot  forget  these  men. 

The  items  follow: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representattves, 
Washington,  DC,  May  It,  1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 
Attorney  General  Designate,  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Attornet  General:  Please  accept 
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my  best  wishes  as  you  take  on  your  new,  and 
extremely  grave  responsibilities. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  situation  In  which 
the  Justice  Etepartment  has  been  involved 
for  the  last  year  In  the  Northern  District  of 
Texas,  and  which  has  become  an  increasing 
concern  to  me  as  the  Congressman  who  rep- 
resents the  district  In  which  one  of  the  par- 
ties resides. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer,  known  generally 
as  the  "Port  Worth  Five"  investigation  In- 
cludes my  constituent,  Thomas  Laffey.  He 
and  four  other  Irish-Americans  from  the  New 
York  area,  were  called  last  year  to  testify 
before  a  grand  Jury  sitting  in  the  northern 
district  of  Texas,  which  at  the  time  was  In- 
vestigating possible  criminal  violations  sur- 
rounding suspected  gun-running  to  Northern 
Ireland.  According  to  their  sworn  statement, 
none  of  them  had  ever  been  In  Texas,  nor 
did  they  know  anyone  In  Texas.  The  five  men 
cited  their  Fifth  Amendment  privileges  and 
were  forthwith  Incarcerated  In  the  Tarrant 
County  Jail.  Although  they  were  recently 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Correctional  In- 
stitution at  Seagovllle,  Texas,  they  have  stUl 
not  been  charged  with  any  crime. 

Furthermore.  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
A.  William  Olson  testified  at  a  hearing  of  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  that  no  further  witnesses  have 
been  subpoenaed  to  testify  In  the  Investiga- 
tion being  conducted  by  the  grand  jury  be- 
fore which  these  men  were  called.  Therefore, 
I  am  urging  a  prompt  and  complete  review 
of  this  case  In  the  hope  that  you  as  the  new 
Attorney  General  and  as  a  fair  minded  In- 
dividual will  further  the  basic  Interest  of 
Justice  In  this  case.  It  Is  clear  that  the  grand 
jury  retains  no  further  Intention  of  continu- 
ing whatever  Investigation  It  had  begun  last 
year. 

I  have  never  taken  a  position  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  any  of  the  prisoners. 
but  I  do  believe  that  under  our  system  of 
Justice  If  charges  are  not  brought  against  an 
Individual  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  he  not  be  held  In  the 
custody  of  the  state.  These  men  have  spent 
the  better  part  of  the  last  year  In  prison,  and 
the  majority  of  that  time  was  spent  In  a 
county  Jail  under  conditions  that  would 
horrify  most  civilized  people.  Their  families 
have  undergone  severe  hardship  separation, 
and  have  absorbed  enormous  financial  losses. 

There  can  be  no  purpose  other  than  pun- 
ishment and  vlndlctlveness  In  keeping  these 
men  In  Jail  any  longer.  If  charges  are  to  be 
brought,  then  so  be  It;  but  If  they  are  not 
to  be  officially  accused  of  any  wrongdoing 
then  they  should  be  released  Immediately. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  urgency 
and  Importance  of  this  situation.  It  Is  our 
system  of  Justice  and  our  traditions  of  fair- 
ness that  are  at  stake.  Every  day  that  these 
men  sit  in  Jail  adds  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
travesty.  I  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  take 
firm  and  prompt  action  that  will  once  and 
for  all  end  this  perversion  of  Justice. 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  most  critical  matter.  I  anxiously  await 
your  reply. 

Sincerely. 

Lester  L.  Wolft, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Commentary  :  Jimmy  Breslin,  Sixth  Hour 
News,   WNBC-TV,   April  26,   1973 

Let  me  show  you  how  this  Watergate 
scandal   comes  right  down  to  us: 

There  are  at  this  time  five  family  men 
from  New  York  who  have  been  In  jail  In 
Fort  Worth.  Texas  for  most  of  a  year.  They 
could  remain  In  until  November. 

For  no  crime.  The  five  refuse  to  answer 
questions  In  a  Federal  grand  Jury  about  anna 
purchases  for  Northern  Ireland. 

The  case  actually  belongs  In  a  trafHc  court, 
maybe. 

But  It  Is  a  big  deal  because  It  has  been 
In  the  hands  of  first  Robert  Mardlan  and 


then  A.  WlUlam  Olsen  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Internal  Security  Division, 

Mardlan  and  then  Olsen  kept  saying  the 
case  was  vital  to  American  security.  What 
they  really  were  doing,  they  were  doing  the 
English  a  favor.  Harassing  or  arresting  peo- 
ple connected  with  Irish  causes  here. 

When  you  have  corruption  of  the  law,  as 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  here,  always  .  .  , 
always  .  .  .  the  ones  who  get  hiu't  are  some 
poor  guys  out  working  for  a  living. 

When  these  five  men  asked  for  ball, 
Mardlan  and  his  assistant  Olsen  Insisted  that 
the  five  men  might  be  killed  by  tcrrorlsta 
In  New  York. 

Now. 

We  find  today  that  Mardlan  Is  mentioned 
In  all  the  stories  about  the  Watergate  mess. 

Now  we  come  to  Olsen.  For  months,  Olsen 
never  took  phone  calls  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

The  other  day,  with  all  this  Watergate  stufj 
going  on,  I  decided  to  give  Olsen  another  call. 

Olsen  came  on  the  phone  himself.  When 
these  people  are  scared,  they  show  It  right 
away. 

I  asked  Olsen  where  the  case  In  Fort  Worth 
stands.  He  said,  gee,  I  don't  know:  It's  out  of 
my  hands  now.  I'm  leaving  Justice  In  30  days. 

I  said  to  him,  what  are  you  In  trouble  over 
the  Watergate?  Are  you  going  to  get  put  in 
a  penitentiary? 

And  Mr.  Olsen  said,  no,  I'm  leaving  because 
they  abolished  my  job. 

Of  course,  they're  abolishing  his  job.  He's 
not  leaving  because  of  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal. Olsen  Isn't  going  on  the  lam  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

I  then  said  to  Olsen,  what  about  these  five 
guys  In  prison  In  Fort  Worth? 

He  said,  oh,  something  will  be  done  about 
It,  I  guess. 

That  was  It. 

You  have  five  working  men  In  jail.  Pot  no 
crime.  Their  families  around  here  are  with- 
out Income. 

The  men  are  In  jail  because  suspects  with 
badges  put  them  there. 


SUCCESSFUL  TOUR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  report  on  the  successful 
European  concert  tour  by  the  Viking 
Choir  of  Homewood-Flossmoor  High 
School  of  Illinois. 

This  Is  the  second  such  tour  for  this 
outstanding  group  of  young  men  and 
women.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  this 
high  school  in  my  district  has  seen  fit  to 
support  the  development  of  this  out- 
standing choir. 

They  appear  to  be  excellent  ambas- 
sadors as  described  in  the  article  on  the 
tour  carried  in  the  Homewood-Flossmoor 
Star  of  May  20,  which  follows: 
SuccEssrtn.  Tour 

To  the  Editor : 

Settling  back  down  into  the  familiar  rou- 
tine of  school,  the  members  of  the  VlUng 
choir  of  Homewood-Flossmoor  high  school 
have  had  time  to  evaluate  exactly  what 
knowledge  and  experience  they  have  gained 
from  the  April  European  concert  tour. 

The  choir  traveled  through  Holland,  Ger- 
many eind  France,  visiting  many  sites  of  in- 
terest and  experiencing  a  growing  rapport 
and  understanding  of  the  people  and  customs 
of  Europe. 

Part    of   this    understanding    was    gained 
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from  the  fact  that  students  were  given  the 
choice  of  either  staying  with  the  guides  or 
going  out  on  their  own  to  see  and  experi- 
ence the  city  from  the  inside.  We  not  only 
saw  the  large  cities  but  had  our  sampling 
of  small  villages  and  towns,  which  gave  us 
a  well-rounded  view  of  Europe. 

As  a  choir,  musically  we  feel  that  we 
represented  our  school  and  our  country  to 
our  fullest  ability  as  we  received  standing 
ovations  after  every  performance.  We 
couldn't  have  asked  a  better  reward  for 
our  rehearsal  and  concert  schedule  than 
the  appreciation  and  respect  we  received 
from  our  audiences.  As  choir  members,  we 
achieved  a  unity  In  sound  and  spirit  which 
was  truly  the  most  unusual  experience 
that  we  all  shared. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  tour  was  our 
Journey  down  the  Rhine  on  our  cruiser, 
"The  Holland  Pearl,"  passing  picturesque 
castles,  towns  and  vineyards.  The  three- 
day  cruise,  the  Keukenhof  Tulip  Gardens, 
the  Castle  Party,  shopping  In  the  cities,  a 
visit  to  Rothenburg  (300  AD),  the  Rljks- 
museum  with  Its  famous  Rembrandts  and 
the  experience  of  singing  in  the  Great  Eu- 
ropean cathedrals  Is  something  that  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

But  the  most  touching  and  possibly  the 
most  memorable  part  of  the  trip  was  our 
visit  to  the  American  war  cemetery  "Mag- 
raten"  in  Holland.  The  choir  sang  the  na- 
tional anthem  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Aaronlc  Benediction  during  the  ceremony 
commemorating  the  loss  of  8,000  American 
soldiers  In  World  War  n.  The  president  of 
the  choir  then  placed  a  bouquet  of  flowers 
on  one  of  the  graves^  that  of  an  unknown 
soldier,  as  a  memorial. 

Castles,  tulips,  boats  and  parties  were 
all  a  part  of  the  tour.  But  the  true  purpose 
was  to  achieve  a  conunon  bond  between 
people  of  all  culttirea  through  the  sharing 
of  music.  We  feel  that  without  a  doubt  we 
have  attained  our  goal. 

Patty  Ludvigson, 
President,  Viking  Choir. 


A  NEW  MODEL  OF  MEDICAL  CARE 


,      HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  in  the  May  7 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Post  discuss- 
ing successful  efforts  to  maintain  the 
solvency  of  State  medicaid  programs. 

The  article  details  how  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  developed  a  professional 
service  review  organization,  commonly 
known  as  peer  review,  and  thereby 
brought  the  medicaid  program  within  the 
State's  budget.  This  concept  was  subse- 
quently written  into  our  Federal  stat- 
utes. 

The  article  gives  extensive  coverage  to 
our  San  Joaquin,  Calif.,  County  Medical 
Society  and  the  San  Joaquin  Foimdation 
for  Medical  Care.  It  was  the  physicians 
of  this  county,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  in  1954 
established  peer  review  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  medical  care  program  and  it 
has  been  used  by  other  programs  as  a 
model. 

The  foundation  was  established  in  1954 
when  the  local  physicians  offered  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  the  local  Long- 
shoremen's Union.  Under  the  plan,  the 
union  members  would  pay  a  fixed  fee 
and  would  be  allowed  to  consult  with 
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any  doctor  who  belonged  to  the  foun- 
dation. In  1973,  96  percent  of  all  of  the 
physicians  in  the  county  were  members 
of  the  foundation  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cherish  our  traditional 
private  doctor-patient  relationship  in 
our  Nation  and  we  are  in  a  time  when 
the  fundamental  decisions  must  be  made 
regarding  the  delivery  of  medical  care 
in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  I  believe 
the  Post  article  will  be  of  interest.  It 
follows: 

New  Mexico:    Self-Reform   by   Doctors 
(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. — Two  years  ago 
New  Mexico's  medicaid  program  was  bank- 
rupt. The  legislature  threatened  to  Jail  the 
state  health  and  welfare  director  for  exceed- 
ing his  budget.  The  doctors  were  mad  be- 
cause they  weren't  getting  paid,  and  the 
patients  were  mad  because  they  weren't  get- 
ting treated. 

Today  New  Mexico's  program  to  provide 
health  care  to  the  poor  is  on  firm  financial 
footing.  It  offers  one  of  the  widest  ranges  of 
services  of  any  plan  In  the  nation,  and  most 
of  the  state's  doctors  participate  willingly. 

But  more  Important,  the  method  used  to 
turn  New  Mexico's  medicaid  program  around 
Is  now  considered  organized  medicine's  last 
chance  to  preserve  the  traditional  way  health 
care  Is  delivered  before  the  government  is 
forced  to  step  In. 

Indeed,  New  Mexico's  method  of  peer  re- 
view— using  an  organization  of  doctors  to 
monitor  the  quality  and  cost  of  all  medic- 
aid services — has  been  embodied  Into  fed- 
eral law. 

By  1976,  doctors  throughout  the  nation 
will  have  to  set  up  their  own  organizations 
to  review  all  claims  for  medicaid  and  medi- 
care— programs  which  cover  one-third  of  all 
Americans.  If  the  doctors  fall  to  act,  the 
law  says  the  government  must  step  In. 

"The  hope  of  the  future  is  for  the  Ameri- 
can doctor  to  take  the  responsibility,"  says 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  HEW  assistant  secre- 
tary for  health. 

"If  he  doesn't,  someone  else  wUl,  and  that's 
where  the  government  comes  In." 

Sen.  Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R-Utah),  who 
wrote  the  amendment  mandating  that  doc- 
tors set  up  professional  service  review  or- 
ganizations (PSROs)  and  pushed  It  through 
Congress  over  the  opposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  acknowledges  that 
he  used  the  New  Mexico  organization  as  a 
model. 

'  CHANCE   TO  reform 

"It's  one  of  medicine's  last  chances  to 
reform  Itself,"  says  Bennett.  "That's  why  we 
fought  to  make  sure  that  each  doctor  has 
a  chance  to  participate." 

Nevertheless,  American  doctors — especially 
those  who  have  had  no  exp)erlence  with  this 
type  of  review — are  wary.  For  It  Is  the  first 
time  that  there  has  been  a  systematic  effort 
to  look  over  the  shoulders  of  a  doctor 
practicing  In  his  office  to  make  sure  that  he 
Is  treating  his  patients  properly  and  not 
overcharging  them. 

"We  are  not  telling  them  how  to  prac- 
tice medicine.  We  just  say  that  we  will  not 
pay  for  bad  medical  practices."  says  Dr. 
Henry  E.  Simmons,  Edwards'  top  aide  In 
HEW. 

In  New  Mexico  and  California,  where  this 
type  of  review  of  medicaid  started,  doctors 
were  found  to  be  giving  unnecessary  Injec- 
tions, using  the  wrong  drugs  and  keeping 
patients  In  hospitals  longer  than  necessary. 

New  Mexico  saved  $1 '  i  mUUon  In  one  year 
alone  by  cutting  down  on  the  unheeded 
Injections  and  overlong  hospitalizations. 

By  all  accounts.  It  was  New  Mexico's  doc- 
tors who  took  the  lead  in  straightening  out 
that  state's  medicaid  mess. 

"We  thought  It  was  so  bad  It  couldn't  get 
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any  worse,"  recalls  Dr.  George  Boyden,  who 
rallied  the  state's  doctors  to  form  the  New 
Mexico  Foundation  for  Medical  Care  and  now 
serves  as  Its  president. 

One-flfth  of  the  state's  doctors  belong, 
and  no  doctor,  dentist,  drug  store,  hospital 
or  other  health  care  facility  can  get  paid 
for  treatments  under  medicaid  unless  their 
bills  are  reviewed. 

The  foundation  was  given  the  authority 
to  review  medicaid  claims  by  Richard  W. 
Helm,  who  took  over  as  director  of  New 
Mexico's  Health  and  Social  Services  Depart- 
ment two  years  ago  to  find  that  medicaid 
was  the  legislators'  chief  dislike. 

Helm  gave  the  foundation  just  foxir 
months  to  begin  reviewing  medicaid  claims. 
At  that  pomt  claims  had  not  been  paid  by 
the  state  for  two  months  and  medi-iald  was 
running  $5  million  over  its  $19  million 
budget. 

REVIEWING    systematized 

New  Mexico's  doctors  hired  the  Dlkewood 
Corp.,  a  defense-oriented  computer  think 
tank  here,  to  develop  computer  programs  for 
the  reviewing  and  paymg  of  medicaid  claims. 

The  doctors  drew  up  guidelines  for  claims 
for  specific  Illnesses  that  people  with  no 
medical  tralnmg  could  compare  with  the 
treatments  listed  on  medicaid  bUls. 

In  reality,  the  doctors  found  that  200  diag- 
noses and  treatments  account  for  80  per  cent 
of  all  medical  problems. 

The  guidelines  defined  what  drugs  should 
be  given  for  specific  ailments  (the  founda- 
tion wUl  not  pay  for  any  medication  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  says  Is  Inef- 
fective) :  do's  and  don'ts  for  common  dis- 
eases such  as  arthritis,  and  the  tests  needed 
to  support  diagnoses. 

"There  ought  to  be  at  least  a  urine  test 
for  urinary  tract  Infection  or  a  chest  X  ray 
to  support  pneumonia."  says  Boyden. 

Dr.  Donald  Harrington  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Foundation  for  Medical  Care  in  Stockton, 
Calif.,  which  pioneered  reviews  of  medical 
care  18  years  ago,  is  now  developing  the  first 
set  of  national  norms  for  medical  care. 

These  norms  are  being  programmed  Into 
a  computer.  Currently  Harrington  and  Cella 
Richards,  executive  claims  officer  in  Stock- 
ton, are  feeding  dummy  claims  into  the  com- 
puter to  see  if  the  system  works. 

"We  want  to  set  up  types  of  practice  com- 
monly used  In  this  country,"  says  Harring- 
ton. "The  computer  will  remand  any  claims 
that  do  not  meet  this  pattern." 

Working  under  a  federal  grant,  Harrington 
spent  2Vi  years  conferring  with  leaders  of 
clinical  medicine  In  the  country  to  develop 
these  norms. 

"Everyone  wants  It  right  now,"  he  says. 
"But  we're  refusing  until  we  get  It  tested." 

Whether  the  checks  are  done  by  computer 
or  by  hand,  claims  examiners  can  not  re- 
fuse to  pay  a  doctor's  bill.  They  can  only 
approve  payment  If  the  treatment  follows 
the  guidelines  or  refer  It  for  further  checks 
by  reviewing  doctors. 

In  New  Mexico,  more  than  70  doctors,  paid 
$25  an  hour,  serve  as  reviewing  physicians. 
About  15  per  cent  of  all  claims  get  reviewed, 
and  half  of  these  reviewed  claims  are  either 
partially  or  totally  denied.  If  a  doctor  doesn't 
agree  with  the  decision  of  the  reviewing  phy- 
sician, he  can  appeal  to  a  panel. 

Medicaid  saved  $85,000  In  New  Mexico,  re- 
viewing doctor  bills  alone. 

BETTER  SERVICE 

"We  are  not  saving  a  whole  lot  of  money," 
says  Dr.  Edward  Herring,  chairman  of  the 
review  panel  subcommittee  In  New  Mexico. 
"But  we  think  we  are  getting  a  better  brand 
of  medicine  to  the  people." 

Nevertheless,  in  California  average  medi- 
caid costs  per  patient  are  $52  a  day  In  the 
area  served  by  the  San  Joaquin  Foundation 
compared  to  $63  a  day  In  Ventura  County, 
which  is  similar  In  Its  socio-economic  make- 
up. 
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Harrington,  the  San  Joaquin  medical  di- 
rector, says  that  cutting  doctor  bills  doesn't 
save  money.  What  does  Is  cutting  out  un- 
needed  services. 

That  was  Herring's  aim  one  day  recently  as 
he  reviewed  claims  for  New  Mexico's  founda- 
tion. A  pathologist,  he  was  looking  espe- 
cially hard  at  questioned  claims  for  lab 
tests. 

He  found  that  one  doctor  gave  every  pa- 
tient— no  matter  what  the  symptoms  were — 
the  same  battery  of  tests  done  In  his  own 
lab.  Because  of  that  practice,  all  of  the  doc- 
tor's claims  were  being  reviewed.  "It  looks  like 
a  routine  to  make  money  In  the  lab,"  says 
Herring.  "If  that's  the  way  he  treats  every- 
body— and  we  can  find  out  via  the  comput- 
er— we  win  send  a  reviewing  doctor  out  to 
talk  to  him." 

Meanwhile,  Herring  cut  four  tests  (worth 
$30)  from  one  claim  and  two  tests  from  an- 
other cl.Tlm.  He  said  the  tests  medicaid  paid 
for  "are  all  we  do  at  Presbyterian" — one  of 
the  best  hospitals  In  the  city. 

TOO  MANY  INJECTIONS 

Boyden  said  the  first  thing  that  became 
obvious  from  the  medical  reviews  was  that 
doctors  were  giving  far  too  many  injections. 
At  first.  43  per  cent  of  all  medicaid  office 
visits  Included  Injections,  which  are  more  ex- 
pensive (and  provide  more  money  to  the 
doctor)  than  prescribing  pills. 

More  important,  said  Boyden.  many  doc- 
tors were  not  even  Injecting  the  right  kinds 
of  medicine. 

For  example,  he  said,  doctors  still  used 
tetracycline,  an  antibiotic,  for  strep  throat 
even  though  most  experts  feel  It  does  no 
good.  Long-acting  penicillin  injections  or 
pills  are  better. 

"Tetracycline  was  thought  In  the  1950s 
to  be  good  for  everything."  says  Boyden. 
"Now  we  know  differently.  If  a  doctor  stopped 
reading  about  changes  in  medical  practice, 
he's  out  of  date.  But  the  foundation  Is  rais- 
ing the  Issues  for  him." 

California  reviewers  also  found  that  doc- 
tors were  giving  too  many  Injections,  al- 
though there  the  most  abused  drug  was 
vitamin  B-12,  which  many  patients  think 
will  cure  anything. 

The  San  Joaquin  Foundation  found  that 
one  group  of  four  doctors  are  giving  65  per 
cent  of  all  the  vitamin  B-12  Injections  in 
Stockton  at  a  cost  of  86.50  a  shot. 

Dr.  Jack  Kortzeborn.  a  claims  reviewer  In 
Stockton,  notes  that  some  doctors  believe 
"that  everything  you  do  for  a  patient  should 
be  shot  through  their  hides.  We  don't  agree. 
It's  more  dangerous  and  more  costly." 

He  questions  the  use  of  gamma  globulin 
injections.  "Like  holy  water  and  chicken 
soup,"  ho  says,  "It  sure  can't  htirt.  But  It 
doesn't  help  much  either." 

The  New  Mexico  doctors  also  looked  at  the 
overuse  of  expensive  hospital  beds.  They 
found  a  wide  variation  In  the  length  of  time 
different  doctors  leave  patients  In  the  hos- 
pital for  the  same  ailment — from  7  to  16 
days  for  a  gall  bladder  operation  and  from 
1  to  10  days  for  an  appendectomy,  for 
examples. 

MIDDLE  ROAD  BEST 

But  they  also  found  that  the  doctors  at 
either  extreme  were  In  the  minority;  most 
doctors"  practice  fell  In  a  narrow  middle 
range.  This  range  was  adopted  as  the  guide- 
lines for  hospital  stays. 

As  a  result  of  the  guidelines,  says  Boyden 
of  the  New  Mexico  Foundation,  "we  are  seeing 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  length  of  hos- 
pital stays  without  any  harm  to  the  patients." 

State  officials  estimate  the  average  length 
of  hospital  stay  has  been  decreased  by  a  day — 
saving  $500,000  a  year  on  medicaid. 

The  New  Mexico  Foundation  Is  now  look- 
ing to  eliminate  unnecessary  hospitalizations 
and  operations  completely  by  requiring  pre- 
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admission   certifications   for   all    non-emer- 
gency cases. 

Pennsylvania  Insurance  Commissioner  Her- 
bert S.  Denenberg  estimates  that  there  are 
two  minion  unnecessary  operations  each  year 
In  the  country — 20  per  cent  of  all  surgery — 
that  account  for  about  24.000  deaths  a  year. 
At  one  meeting  of  a  preadmission  panel — 
where  either  the  doctor's,  hospital's  or  pa- 
tient's names  are  known — a  panel  member 
was  surprised  to  find  that  a  request  for  a 
tonsillectomy  for  one  of  his  patients  was 
denied. 

Boyden  quoted  the  doctor  as  saying,  "My 
God  you're  right  "  after  he  had  reviewed  the 
case. 

(One  out  of  every  14  operations  In  the 
country  Is  a  tonsillectomy,  and  some  doctors 
feel  that  many  of  them  are  unnecessary.) 
Through  Its  preadmission  checks  on  hos- 
pitalization, the  San  Joaquin  Foundation  also 
has  cut  down  on  hospital  use. 

It  does  even  more  than  make  pre-admlsslon 
reviews  of  hospitalizations;  It  has  nurses 
checking  on  patients  already  In  the  hospital 
and  arranging  for  their  care  after  release.  By 
finding  less  expensive  means  of  treatment 
than  a  hospital — nursing  homes  or  home  care, 
for  example — officials  In  Stockton  estimate 
that  this  program  can  cut  almost  $1  million 
a  year  on  bills  run  up  at  an  average  300-bed 
hospital. 

Aiming  at  high  drug  bills,  the  San  Joaquin 
Foundation  runs  computer  checks  on  doctors 
drug  prescription  habits. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  B.  Talley,  the 
foundation  checks  Indicate  that  12  per  cent 
of  all  prescription  claims  are  either  duplica- 
tions or  unneeded  drugs.  Projecting  on  the 
nation's  $8.5  billion  yearly  drug  bill,  he  esti- 
mates that  patients  across  the  country  could 
save  more  than  $1  billion  a  year  If  similar 
checks  were  instituted  nationally. 

"If  the  San  Joaquin  experience  Is  typical, 
and  I  think  San  Joaquin  is  a  typical  commu- 
nity, the  national  Implications  are  very  sub- 
stantial," says  Talley,  associate  medical  di- 
rector of  the  San  Joaquin  Foundation. 

These  checks  are  more  important  than 
simply  saving  money — even  though  medical 
costs  are  one  of  the  fastest  rising  components 
of  the  cost  of  living  Index. 

They  are  the  first  steps  that  government 
and  medicine  have  taken  toward  inuring  a 
high  quality  of  health  care  in  the  country — 
an  area  where  doctors  feel  threatened  but 
where  there  is  an  even  Increasing  amount  of 
public  pressure  based  on  patients'  com- 
plaints. 

Indeed,  a  special  HEW  commission  con- 
cluded that  the  Increasing  number  of  medi- 
cal malpractice  suits  are  due  In  a  large  part 
to  poor  care  by  doctors. 

AMA  WANTS   A  VOICE 

The  AMA,  which  opposed  the  PSRO  legis- 
lation in  Congress,  is  now  trying  to  insure 
that  it  has  a  large  voice  In  the  review  orga- 
nization that  will  be  springing  up  across  the 
country. 

An  AMA  survey  shows  that  36  state  med- 
ical societies — three-fourths  of  them — want 
to  be  designated  the  PSRO  for  their  area. 

(In  Washington,  the  District  Medical  So- 
ciety has  formed  a  foundation  so  it  can  be 
the  PSRO  for  the  city.  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery  County  doctors  have  also  formed 
foundations.) 

OPPOSITION  RISES 

Other  medical  groups  to  the  right  of  the 
AMA,  however,  are  attacking  the  PSRO  con- 
cept. 

The  Association  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  says  that  PSRO  stands  for 
"Physicians  Should  Roll  Over."  It  calls  the 
concept  "political  medicine  (which)  is  bad 
medicine,"  and  Is  collecting  money  to  finance 
lawsuits  against  PSROs. 

"For    myself."    says    AAPS    President    Dr. 
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Robert  S.  Jaggard  of  Olweln.  Iowa,  "I  cannot 
conceive  of  how  an  ethical  doctor  would  be 
able  to  cooperate  with  a  PSRO. 

"Sooner  or  later  he  would  be  caught  In  the 
cross  fire  of  PSRO  Insistence  that  medical 
care  not  exceed  computerized  norms  and 
ethical  doctors'  Insistence  that  they  are  going 
to  give  their  patients  the  best  care  possible, 
come  hell  or  high  water." 

Nevertheless,  medical  foundations  to  do 
peer  review  are  spreading  throughout  the 
country.  The  San  Joaquin  Foundation  is  the 
guiding  light  of  the  foundation  movement, 
and  so  many  doctors  visit  its  headquarters  in 
Stockton  that  it  now  charges  for  briefings. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  Interest  in  founda- 
tions, Harrington  now  spends  as  much  time 
traveling  around  the  country  as  he  does  tend- 
ing to  his  patients  and  foundation  In  Stock- 
ton. 

He  Is  president  of  the  Stockton-based 
American  Association  of  Foundations  for 
Medical  Care  which  acts  as  an  education 
group. 

Boyd  Thompson,  executive  director  of  the 
association,  says  there  are  now  115  founda- 
tions in  operation  or  about  to  start  with  a 
membership  of  90.000  doctors. 

The  San  Joaquin  Foundation  launched  the 
movement  In  1954  when  the  longshoremen's 
union  in  Stockton,  dissatisfied  with  the  medi- 
cal care  Its  members  were  receiving,  nego- 
tiated with  the  Kalser-Permenente  pre-paid 
group  practice  plan  to  move  In. 

As  a  counterproposal,  the  Stockton  doctors 
formed  a  foundation  and  offered  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  union,  whose  members 
would  pay  a  fixed  fee  and  be  able  to  see  any 
doctor  who  belonged  to  the  foundation. 

In  effect,  the  foundation  became  a  pre- 
paid group  practice  plan  of  its  own.  But  in- 
stead of  having  to  go  to  a  special  clinic  for 
treatment,  the  longshoremen  could  go  to  any 
doctor  who  belonged  to  the  foundation.  By 
now.  96  per  cent  of  the  doctors  in  the  area 
belong. 

Prom  the  years  of  reviewing  doctors'  per- 
formances. Harrington  feels  that  fees  are  not 
the  problem  in  medicine;  overutlllzatlon  of 
facilities  is.  Moreover,  he  says  that  most  doc- 
tors want  to  practice  good  medicine.  A  few, 
though,  "are  absolute  crooks.  We  stop  them 
on  shots  and  they  go  Into  labs." 

With  only  spotty  checks  on  a  doctor's  prac- 
tices, a  crooked  physician  can  always  move 
on  If  a  foundation  makes  It  hot  for  him  in 
one  city.  Harrington  tells  about  one  doctor 
who  wanted  to  sue  the  foundation  for  refus- 
ing to  pay  him  $22,000  in  lab  fees.  When  a 
lawyer  told  the  doctor  that  he  would  lose  the 
suit,  Harrington  continues,  the  doctor  pulled 
up  stakes  and  opened  an  office  in  the  next 
county. 

Such  examples  would  seem  to  back  up  Sen. 
Bennett's  contention  that  PSROs  must  be 
spread  around  the  country.  The  Utah  sena- 
tor also  believes  that  the  most  Important 
value  of  PSROs  will  be  their  Impact  In  edu- 
cating doctors  In  the  latest  wrinkles  of  medi- 
cine. 

In  New  Mexico,  Dr.  Wallace  NIssen,  a  former 
president  of  the  state  medical  society  who 
now  works  for  the  state  government  as  a 
watchdog  over  the  foundation,  says  that  bad 
doctors  are  often  placed  on  review  commit- 
tees "to  try  to  teach  them  better  medicine." 
But  Harrington  feels  that  sometimes  It  Just 
teaches  bad  doctors  how  to  avoid  being  re- 
viewed. 

"I  think  the  PSRO  thing  is  going  to  be  very 
traumatic  for  doctors  and  patients."  says 
Harrington.  But  if  the  doctors  think  with 
their  minds  instead  of  their  emotions,  it's 
going  to  come  out  all  right." 

Adds  Kortzeborn:  "It  seems  that  review 
upsets  some  Individuals  who  feel  their  pro- 
fessional competence  has  been  challenged. 
Well,  they're  right.  But  It's  better  to  guard 
our  own  flock  than  to  have  It  guarded  by  the 
wolves." 
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SHOULD    NATIONS    CEDE    SOME 
SOVEREIGNTY    TO    THE    U.N. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  Nelson 
Migdal,  who  is  a  political  science  major 
at  Hofstra  University,  was  honored  by 
the  United  Nations  Association  in  hav- 
ing been  selected  as  a  finalist  in  the  col- 
lege category  competition.  The  contents 
of  his  most  interesting  paper  "Should 
Nations  Cede  Some  Sovereignty  to  the 
U.N.,"  which  merited  this  recognition, 
follows : 

Shottld  Nations  Cede  Some  Sovereignty? 

In  order  to  effectively  answer  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  examine  a  few  basic 
concepts  of  the  United  Nations. 

Firstly,  the  United  Nations  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  world  government,  but 
rather  an  organization  of  sovereign  states. 
Furthermore,  from  Its  very  beginning.  It 
accepted  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  as 
supreme,  except  when  It  posed  a  threat  to 
world  peace  and  security,  as  provided  In 
Article  II,  Paragraph  Seven,  Clause  Three 
of  the  Charter. 

For  the  United  Nations  to  ask  that  all  na- 
tions cede  more  sovereignty  is  impossible  lor 
two  reasons.  The  first  being  that  there  Is 
no  absolute  "some"  in  reference  to  sover- 
eignty. The  second  being  that  for  the  U.N. 
to  demand  such  a  thing  is  in  violation  of 
the  Charter! 

Reason  one:  in  order  for  Nations  to  cede 
some  sovereignty,  the  United  Nations  as  a 
whole  would  have  to  do  many  things. 

It  would  have  to  establish  the  amount  of 
sovereignty  it  wants  from  each  nation,  and 
m  what  form  It  should  be.  This  level  would 
have  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  entire  General 
Assembly.  Once  that  is  accomplished, 
amendments  to  the  Charter  providing  more 
power  to  the  U.N.  world  have  to  be  drawn 
up,  voted  on,  and  executed.  To  put  It  Into 
effect,  a  special  task  force  would  have  to  be 
created  to  assure  that  all  nations  have,  in 
fact,  ceded  an  equal  amount  of  sovereignty. 
For  as  you  can  imagine,  the  United  States 
win  not  want  to  give  up  more  sovereignty 
than  China  or  Russia.  The  problem  with  this, 
as  you  have  probably  realized  by  now.  Is  that 
there  Is  no  way  of  measuring  sovereignty. 
It  Is  not  an  absolute,  one  nation's  view  of 
sovereignty,  and  its  limits  may  differ  greatly 
with  the  view  of  another.  The  size,  power  and 
Interests  of  a  nation  play  a  great  role  In 
their  view  of  sovereignty!  In  all  probability 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  Just  to 
agree  on  a  working  definition  of  the  word. 
So  on  the  first  level  of  examination.  It  seems 
Impossible  for  nations  to  cede  some  sover- 
eignty, due  to  the  mechanics  of  it,  as  well 
as  a  wide  range  of  variables  which  would 
have  to  be  considered. 

The  second  reason  why  nations  should  not 
cede  some  sovereignty  Is  that  as  stated  be- 
fore, Article  II,  Paragraph  Seven,  Clause 
Three,  provides  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  to  be  supreme.  This  part  of  the  Char- 
ter Is  especially  important  because  without  it 
many  nations  probably  never  would  have 
Joined  the  United  Nations.  For  a  nation  to 
surrender  Its  sovereignty  is  suicide.  All  na- 
tions must  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  vital 
Interests  as  long  as  they  do  not  destroy 
world  peace.  The  United  Nations  is  a  group 
of  sovereign  states  all  of  which  have  their 
own  Interests  In  mind,  not  a  world  govern- 
ment In  which  the  Interests  of  the  larger, 
stronger  nations  can  overshadow  and  hinder 
the  Interests  of  the  smaller  states.  Be  aware 
that  If  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  fall  to 
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be  prot«cted  and  If  the  Charter  Is  drasti- 
cally changed.  It  would  cause  the  fall  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  destruction  of  what- 
ever peace  the  world  may  now  have. 

In  conclusion,  although  it  may  seem  that 
the  U.N.  would  function  more  effectively  If 
it  had  more  power  to  act  In  matters  deemed 
to  be  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  a 
state.  I  do  not  believe  that  nations  want  to 
cede  any  sovereignty,  and  for  this  to  be  de- 
manded Is  both  mechanically  Impossible  and 
in  violation  of  the  Charter.  Perhaps  the  U.N. 
is  one  of  those  things  which  cannot  be 
changed  without  destroying  it  and  starting 
again. 


OHIO  FEDERATION  OF  REPUBLICAN 
WOMEN 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  month,  on  May  4, 1  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  speak  before  the  Ohio  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women's  Spring  Con- 
ference in  Columbus. 

As  I  spoke  before  a  roomful  of  more 
than  500  women,  I  realized  I  was  speak- 
ing to  more  than  just  a  roomful  of  peo- 
ple. There  was  enthusiasm,  exuberance, 
intelligence,  and  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
problems  that  confront  our  society  to- 
day. I  was  proud  to  be  among  them,  and 
prouder  still  when  I  listened  to  the 
prayer  written  by  Mrs.  Russell  M.  Wal- 
ters, the  president  of  the  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  Republican  Women's  Club. 
These  words  set  the  tone  for  their  spring 
conference.  I  am  sure,  and  I  have  found 
them  inspirational  ever  since.  I  would 
Uke  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues: 
Prayer — Ohio  Federation  of  Republican 
Women's  Club,  Spring  Conference  Ban- 
quet, May  4.  1973 

Almighty  God.  we  pause  now.  In  sincerity 
and  quietness,  to  acknowledge  Thee  and  to 
give  thanks  for  the  many  blessings  that  Thou 
hast  bestowed  on   us. 

In  our  hearts  we  know  that  the  destiny  of 
this  great  nation  is  Inseparably  bound  in 
loyalty  to  Its  national  heritage  and  that  that 
heritage  is  rooted  deeply  in  Thee. 

We  are  glad  before  Thee,  that  we  are 
Americans — not  glad  in  a  boastful  or  ar- 
rogant manner — but  with  an  appreciation 
that  comes  from  the  gratefulness  that  Is  in- 
spired by  our  thankfuUness  to  Thee. 

We  are  glad  that  our  spirits  have  been 
awakened  to  the  realization  that  our  greatest 
task  as  Republican  women  is  to  Interpret  for 
these  limes,  the  true  meaning  of  "In  God  We 
Trust." 

We  would  not  pretend  that  all  is  well  with 
our  government  and  its  people — but  we  do 
rejoice  tonight — that  alter  so  many  social 
ravages  in  the  past — we  can  still  glorv  in  the 
fact  that  we  are — still — "One  Nation  Under 
God." 

Teach  us — Oh  Lord,  to  be  proud  of  America 
and  its  Past — to  have  faith  and  vigilance  for 
the  present  and  to  l>e  hopeful  for  America's 
future. 

Show  us  that  it  Is  more  commendable  to  be 
respected  as  a  nation  and  people  than  It  Is 
to  be  loved. 

And  Lord,  we  ask  your  help  so  that  we  may 
never  forget  that  this  nation,  inspired  by 
Thee,  has  been  more  generous  to  her  enemies. 
more  tolerant  of  its  critics  and  more  gracious 
to  its  detractors. 

You  have  given  us  so  much  to  work  for. 
Lord,  and  You  have  blessed  each  of  us  with 
so   much   to  give,   that   certainly,   our   life 
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should  take  on  a  new  meaning  and  dimen- 
sion with  each  new  challenge. 

God — we  ask  you  again,  to  bless  America, 
our  home  sweet  home,  not  at  the  expense  of 
other  nations  or  for  our  self  indulgence,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

We  £isk  these  things  In  your  most  precious 
name,  not  because  we  deserve  them,  but 
knowing  that  Thou  art  so  good.  Amen. 


LOSS  OF  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 
BECAUSE  OF  OEO  CUTBACKS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like, 
at  this  time,  to  enter  into  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  April  1973.  issue  of 
Redbook  magazine.  The  article,  entitled 
"How  To  Save  Babies  for  Two  Dimes  a 
Day,"  describes  a  successful  infant  feed- 
ing program  In  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Special  note  should  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  OfiQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  in  connection  with  OEO 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services 
Program — EFMS — helped  to  make  this 
program  a  reality.  It  is  also  worth  no- 
thing that  this  program,  along  with  num- 
erous other  food  and  nutrition  programs 
of  demonstrated  effectiveness.  vaU  die. 
unless  the  Congress  acts  now  to  provide 
funds  for  their  continuation.  As  the  arti- 
cle indicates,  the  perpetuation  of  such 
programs  is  an  urgent  matter. 

The  article  follows : 

How  To  Save  Babies  for  Two  Dimes  a  Day 
(By  Virginia  M.  Hardman) 

December.  A  raw  day.  I  am  in  Tennessee, 
walking  through  the  South  Memphis  slum 
neighborhood.  My  companion,  Mrs.  Johnnie 
Mae  Jones,  Is  a  member  of  Memphis  Area 
Project  South  (MAP-South).  a  community 
self-help  organization.  Working  Jointly  with 
the  St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital, 
of  Memphis,  women  like  Mrs.  Jones  have 
brought  large  numbers  of  undernourished 
children  Into  a  special  nutrition  program.  I 
have  Joined  her  to  learn  how  the  program 
operates. 

Mrs.  Jones  seems  to  know  almost  every 
person,  street  and  house  in  the  area.  We 
wait  ten  minutes  at  an  unguarded  intersec- 
tion for  a  freight  train  to  pass.  She  tells  me 
that  a  child  was  killed  here.  In  a  half  hour's 
walk,  not  a  bus  passes.  Finally  we  reach  our 
destination,  a  dilapidated  frame  house.  It 
looks  abandoned.  Mrs.  Jones  knocks  on  the 
door 

"Come  in."  says  the  housewife.  Mrs.  Henry 
Trainer,  who  knows  my  companion  well. 

Inside,  two  little  old  men  are  sitting  on  a 
broken-down  couch;  the  one  sucking  on  a 
bottle  Is  Bobby,  aged  three.  He  and  his  four- 
year-old  brother.  Ralphy.  stare  straight 
ahead.  They  have  the  glazed  look  sometimes 
seen  In  the  eyes  of  the  aged  who  have  lost 
Interest  In  life,  who  expeci  nothing  good  ever 
to  happen  to  them  again. 

Usually  I  get  along  better  with  children 
than  with  adults.  Not  this  time.  All  my  over- 
tures meet  with  no  response,  and  the  chil- 
dren finally  retreat  to  the  kitchen,  leaning 
motionless  against  a  table  while  I  talk  with 
their  mother. 

She  tells  me  that  Bobby  and  Ralphy  were 
born  In  Memphis,  the  youngest  of  nine  child- 
ren, and  she  tells  me  a  little  about  her  strug- 
gle against  poverty  and  despair.  Although 
her  husband  works,  the  pay  is  low  and  the 
famUy  so  large  that  It  qualifies  for  food 
stsunps,  which  are  Issued  by  the  Tennessee 
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Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  bought  at 
special  branch  offices  In  slum  neighborhoods. 
Mrs.  Trainer  spends  S49  for  food  stamps  a 
month  Most  months.  With  the'  stamps  she 
can  buy  about  S160  worth  of  food,  which 
works  out  to  less  than  50  cents  a  day  per 
family  member. 

As  we  sit  there  talking  the  wind  blows 
through  the  flimsy  walls  of  the  five -room 
house.  Mrs.  Trainer  explains  that  the  family 
uses  only  three  of  the  rooms  In  winter  to  save 
on  heating.  She  Ignores  my  next  query,  on 
the  logistics  of  bedding  down  11  people  In 
three  rooms.  She  has  the  strength  of  a  coun- 
trywoman in  imposing  her  silences.  Then  she 
opens  a  new  subject,  telling  me  what  I  al- 
ready knew— that  Bobby  and  Ralphy  are  In 
the  nutrition  program. 

"They  much  better  than  they  used  to  be. 
Been  on  It  'most  three  years.  They  started 
giving  me  extra  food  for  the  five  youngest 
all  at  the  same  time.  Then  coupla  weeks  later 
they  took  the  older  ones  too  for  a  while.  The 
older  ones  don't  get  it  any  more.  They  over 
six  years  old  and  get  school  lunches  Instead — 
'cept  these  two." 

Bobby  was  three  months  old  and  Ralphy  16 
months  when  they  came  into  the  program. 
In  Ralphy's  case  the  underdevelopment  of 
his  brain,  caused  by  malnutrition,  may  be 
permanent. 

Only  when  we  are  at  the  door  and  I  call 
out  to  the  children.  "We're  going  now — come 
say  good-by."  do  they  venture  out  of  the 
kitchen.  Bobby,  In  a  hoarse  kind  of  whisper, 
seems  to  be  trying  to  say  good-by. 

Out  In  the  street  with  Mrs.  Jones,  I  think 
about  what  I  have  learned  so  far  about  the 
effects  of  child  malnurltion  and  about  this 
nutrition  program  in  Memphis,  which  has 
already  decreased  the  yearly  Infant  death 
rate  lii  one  area  of  the  slum  from  84  per  1.000 
live  births  to  20  per  1.000,  the  same  as  the 
over-all  Infant  death  rate  In  the  United 
States. 

Malnutrition  can  kUl.  That  Is  terrible 
enough.  But  malnutrition  In  children  who 
survive  it  can  disable  them  for  life.  It  not 
only  stunts  physical  growth  and  makes  Its 
victims  sickly,  but  also  its  effect  on  brain- 
cell  development  in  the  first  six  months  of 
life  can  be  disastrous. 

These  facts  had  been  given  me  by  Dr.  Don- 
ald P.  Plnkel,  medical  director  of  St.  Jude 
Hospital,  and  his  associate.  Dr.  Paulis  Zee, 
the  hospital's  nutrition  director.  It  Is  their 
concepts  In  relation  to  nutrition  that  are  be- 
ing tested  In  the  remarkable  program  oper- 
ated Jointly  with  MAP-South  In  the  effort 
to  save  the  lives  and  Intelligence  of  pre- 
school children  In  this  Memphis  slum. 

The  MAP-South  project  has  a  history  dat- 
ing to  1964,  when  the  people  of  the  area 
formed  a  community  organization  to  find 
ways  of  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  In  their 
neighborhood.  This  group  evolved,  with  the 
support  of  the  US.  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Into  a  highly  effective  Institution 
that  today  Includes  full-time  specialists, 
part-time  neighborhood  aides  ( recruited  from 
impoverished  families  and  counseled  by  pro- 
fessional social  workers),  as  well  as  VISTA 
and  citizen  volunteers  from  the  community 
at  large.  In  the  four  years  MAP-South  has 
been  working  with  St.  Jude's.  the  program 
has  restored  some  4,000  children  to  health. 
And  it  was  done  by  "prescription" — prescrip- 
tion for  the  only  cure  and  prevention  there 
Is  for  malnutrition:  food. 

Special  "prescriptions,"  signed  by  St.  Jude 
physicians  or  specially  trained  nurse  practi- 
tioners, are  taken  by  poor  mothers  to  a  ware- 
house filled  with  surplus  and  donated  foods 
and  run  by  MAP-South  personnel.  There  the 
mothers  are  given  evaporated  milk,  enriched 
farina,  a  corn-syrup  blend,  canned  juice, 
canned  meat  or  poultry,  canned  vegetables, 
milk-beverage  mix  and  Instant  nonfat  dry 
milk. 

And  for  infants  there  is  Simllac,  a  special 
formula  reinforced  with  iron  and  containing 
protein,  lactose,  calcium,  phosphorous  and 
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all  the  vitamins  a  baby  needs,  from  A  through 
E.  Cost  of  the  proper  dosage  for  a  baby? 
Twenty-one  cents  a  day — $37.80  for  each 
child  In  the  crucial  first  six  months  of  life — 
$37.80  to  support  the  brain  during  its  most 
critical  growth  period,  to  assure  good  physical 
growth,  to  prevent  anemia  and  vitamin  de- 
ficiency. This  Immensely  valuable  St.  Jude- 
MAP-South  nutrition  program  is  a  pilot  proj- 
ject,  and  it  may  pattern  a  pioneering  new  ap- 
proach to  the  care  and  well-being  of  the  In- 
fants of  this  nation. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  I  continue  on  our  way.  Our 
next  stop  is  the  warehouse.  I  watch  as  the 
mothers  hand  in  slips  for  their  months'  sup- 
plies and  sign  receipts.  Sometimes  the  proc- 
ess is  slow  as  a  name  is  laboriously  printed, 
or  quick  when  an  X  Is  the  signature,  only  a 
few  seem  to  write  with  ease.  The  women  wait 
on  a  bench  wliile  their  orders  are  packed  into 
cartons  by  two  friendly  and  businesslike  men. 

"How  do  they  get  those  heavy  cartons 
home?"  I  ask. 

"We're  all  apples  off  the  same  tree."  says 
one  of  the  men  cheerfully.  "We  help  each 
other  manage." 

In  an  adjacent  office  two  women — em- 
ployees of  MAP-South — maintain  the  records 
of  families  with  children  on  the  nutrition 
program.  They  tell  me  that  about  140  people 
a  day  come  in  for  prescribed  food.  I  leaf 
through  a  few  case  histories.  I  find  that  in  a 
surprising  number  of  families  the  husband 
Is  employed,  but  his  wages  are  pitifully  low. 

There  are  the  Fishers,  for  example  Mr. 
Fisher  is  a  day  laborer  for  a  large  barge  com- 
pany. He  earns  S2.26  an  hour.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fisher  and  their  eight  children  occupy  a  four- 
room  apartment.  The  eight-year-old  twins 
each  are  blind  In  one  eye.  Both  have  been 
hospitalized  for  pneumonia  at  St.  Jude.  The 
other  children  have  been  treated  there  for 
an  assortment  of  Illnesses,  Including  malnu- 
trition. 

Winter  Is  especially  hard  for  the  Fishers 
because  It  is  the  off  season  In  Mr.  Fisher's 
work  and  he  gets  only  two  or  three  days  of 
work  a  week.  Sometimes  he's  laid  off  for  a 
week  or  more.  At  such  times,  says  Mrs.  Fisher, 
the  family  would  starve  U  St.  Jude  and  MAP- 
South  did  not  help  with  emergency  food. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  I  leave  the  warehouse  and 
pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Daisy  Leonard.  Daisy  has 
worked  hard  most  of  her  life.  Her  smile  and 
slim  body  are  girlish,  but  her  eyes  and  hands 
belong  to  a  woman  of  50.  In  fact,  Daisy  Is  26, 
and  the  head  of  a  household  of  four  small 
children.  She  has  what  she  calls  an  "Income" 
of  $1,740  a  year — just  $33.46  a  week  to  house, 
feed  and  clothe  a  family  of  five. 

Daisy's  schooling  ended  with  the  sixth 
grade,  when  she  went  Into  the  fields  and 
picked  cotton  with  other  members  of  her 
famUy,  sharecroppers  in  Arkansas,  who 
worked  from  dawn  to  dusk  like  beasts  of 
burden.  Seven  years  ago  an  older  sister  broke 
away  and  moved  to  Memphis,  a  distance  of 
150  miles.  A  year  later  she  sent  for  Daisy, 
who  was  then  20  and  the  mother  of  two 
babies. 

"It  was  another  world.  We  stayed  on  be- 
cause we  have  a  better  chance  In  the  city. 
Everything's  better  here,  especially  for  the 
kids.  I  did  day  work — cleaning  houses  and 
going  out  to  chop  cotton  Just  over  the  border. 
In  Mississippi.  Me  and  my  sister  lived  to- 
gether, took  care  of  each  other's  kids.  But 
she  got  married  and  moved  out,  so  now  I 
can't  work.  Don't  have  anyone  to  mind  my 
little  ones." 

There  are  four  children  now,  Letty,  Danny, 
Prankle  and  Olnny. 

What  does  Daisy  want  for  her  children? 

"The  first  thing,  I  want  them  to  have  a 
good  education  and  stay  out  of  trouble. 
That's  why  I  scrimped  and  saved  to  get  this 
TV;  children  gotta  have  something  to  do. 
Then  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  get  good 
Jobs  and  keep  them.  I  want  them  to  be 
happy.  Strong  too. 

"My  two  youngest  was  real  sick  awhile 
back.  If  It  wasn't  for  the  hospital,  I  don't 
know  if  Olnny'd  be  here  today.  They  took 
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care  of  Frankle  too — operated  twice  for  his 
eyes.  They  still  feeding  both  children." 

The  two  youngest  children  seem  lively  and 
healthy  enough  now.  But  Glnny  was  an 
undersized.  Irritable  three-month-old  with 
a  swollen  belly  and  spindly  legs  when  a 
St.  Jude  nurse  first  visited  the  household, 
three  years  tigo  last  summer.  She  was  prompt- 
ly hospitalized  for  treatment  for  severe  mal- 
nutrition. Prankle's  malnutrition  was  less 
critical.  A  nourishing  high-protein  diet  with 
plenty  of  minerals  and  vitamins  was  pre- 
scribed for  him. 

"I  knew  something  was  wrong  with  the 
baby — she  never  acted  right.  Same  with 
Prankie.  But  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Then 
that  hospital  came  and  found  us  like  we  were 
lost.  They  kept  Glnny  In  St.  Jude's  awhile.  I 
was  scared  Just  thinking  about  that  tiny  little 
baby  of  mine  without  her  mother.  I  knew 
they  were  good  to  her.  But  I  missed  her.  So 
I  used  to  walk  there  every  day  to  see  her." 

Isn't  there  a  bus? 

"Costs  thirty-five  cents.  Each  way." 

So  Daisy  walked  six  miles  In  the  blazing 
heat  of  a  Memphis  July  to  be  with  her  baby. 
Every  day  for  ten  days. 

The  room  In  which  we  are  sitting  Is  the 
only  warm  one  in  the  ramshackle  house.  A 
gas  heater  is  going,  and  on  top  of  It  is  a  skil- 
let of  rice  "because  the  kitchen  Is  too  cold  to 
cook  In."  The  stuffing  is  coming  out  of  the 
couch,  but  the  bed  Is  carefully  made  up.  The 
only  other  furniture  In  the  room  are  a  chair 
and  a  TV  set. 

Mrs.  Leonard's  monthly  income  of  $145 
comes  from  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
welfare  program.  She  pays  $40  a  month  for 
rent.  Gas  and  electricity  run  between  $30  and 
$40  In  this  unheated  place.  After  rent  and 
utilities  are  paid,  $70  Is  left.  Thlrty-slx  dol- 
lars goes  for  food  stamps,  with  which  Mrs. 
Leonard  buys  some  $115  worth  of  food  each 
month.  With  today's  high  prices,  the  food  Is 
Insufficient  to  feed  the  family  of  five.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  nutrition  program,  Mrs. 
Leonard  couldn't  manage. 

While  we  talk,  Glnny  and  Frankle  play 
cowboys,  Daisy  Interrupts  them  to  give  Olnny 
a  spoonful  of  peanut  butter.  Frankle  claims 
and  gets  a  spoonful  too. 

"They  eat  It  like  candy,"  Daisy  tells  me. 
"For  a  while,  when  we  couldn't  get  It  from 
the  warehouse.  I  had  to  scrape  up  the  money 
to  buy  It  because  the  nurse  said  the  children 
need  It.  It  makes  them  grow." 

I  look  at  this  young  mother  trying  so 
hard — and  alone — to  bring  up  her  children 
and  at  the  roaches  boldly  crawling  along  the 
walls.  Suddenly  the  vermin  and  the  dilapida- 
tion sicken  me.  I  want  out.  Instead  I  ask, 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  move?" 

"Into  what?  This  here  is  the  best  place  I 
ever  had.  We  got  our  own  toilet  and  running 
water — they're  indoors  and  just  for  us.  I'm 
happy  here.  I'm  treated  good,  especially  the 
children." 

Danny  Thomas  Boulveard  connects  two 
worlds,  the  South  Memphis  slum  and  St. 
Jude,  which  Is  at  the  opposite  end  of  town. 
The  hospital  was  built  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow 
to  the  patron  saint  of  the  hopeless  made  In 
1940  by  a  young  man  desparately  struggling 
to  break  Into  show  business.  Many  people 
helped  entertainer  Danny  Thomas  build  the 
hospital  that  is  the  fulfillment  of  that  vow. 

St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital 
opened  its  door  nearly  11  years  ago  as  a 
research  center  for  catastrophic  childhood 
diseases.  Including  leukemia  and  other 
forms  of  cancer,  malnutrition  and  muscular 
dystrophy.  No  fees  are  charged.  Patients  come 
from  all  over  the  country,  but  only  on  re- 
ferral by  their  own  doctors.  To  Danny 
Thomas,  "St.  Jude  Hospital  Is  what  democ- 
racy Is  all  about — caring  for  each  other  re- 
gardless of  race  or  creed,  not  thinking  of 
pay." 

On  my  second  day  In  Memphis,  late  on  the 
afternoon.  I  am  in  the  office  of  the  hospital 
director.  Dr.  Plnkel.  He  Is  a  barrel-chested 
man  in  his  mld-40s,  with  blue  eyes  as  In- 
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qulsltlve  as  a  small  boy's.  He  seems  like  an 
athlete  eager  to  get  back  to  the  game.  De- 
spite his  courtesy.  It's  clear  that  he  doesnt 
enjoy  talking  to  visiting  Journalists,  Just  as 
it  was  clear  in  the  clinic  where  we've  already 
met  that  he  very  much  enjoys  children.  He 
has  nine  of  his  own.  After  this  one  Item  of 
personal  Information  is  elicited  from  him,  Dr. 
Plnkel  takes  over  the  Interview,  plunging 
Into  the  subject  of  our  meeting. 

"Malnutrition  Is  unconstitutional.  It's  also 
unethical  and  Immoral. 

"Every  American  child  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  be  adequately  nourished.  Life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  Im- 
possible If  you're  stunted  In  Infancy,  phys- 
ically and  mentally.  I  don't  understand  why 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  doesn't 
take  this  up." 

This  Is  no  radical  firebrand  talking,  as 
I  already  know,  but  a  rather  conservative, 
churchgoing  pillar  of  society  with  impec- 
cable scientific  credentials.  Everything  about 
Dr.  Plnkel  seems  conventional  except  his 
rage  against  malnutltion  and  his  battle  to 
save  the  children. 

"Adequate  diet  Is  more  Important  than 
compulsory  education.  For  If  the  brain  cells 
•  don't  develop  In  the  first  six  months  of  life, 
they  never  will.  And  without  enough  brain 
cells  you  can't  learn.  If  you're  anemic,  as  al- 
most all  malnourished  children  are,  you 
don't  even  have  the  enegry  to  try.  Some  folks 
opposed  free  schools  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Today  some  folks  oppose  free  food 
for  children.  Yet  an  Infant's  diet  determines 
his  life.  Poor  diet  makes  for  poor  people." 

How  widespread  Is  malnutrition  among 
preschool  children? 

"Nobody's  ever  taken  a  censxis.  But  if  you 
consider  the  number  of  working  poor  and 
welfare  famUies  and  add  to  that  the  unem- 
ployed, and  allow  a  margin  for  poor  eating 
habits  in  the  middle  class,  you'd  get  a  high 
estimate." 

As  high  as  a  million? 

"I'd  say  many  millions.  There's  probablv  no 
community  In  America  In  which  .some  chil- 
dren are  not  suffering  from  malnutrition.  It's 
a  disease,  a  widespread  disease.  We  need  state 
laws  guaranteeing  every  child's  nutrition. 
Ihere's  enough  inborn,  genetic  retardation 
about  which  nothing  can  be  done.  But  the 
brain  damage  caused  by  poverty  is  prevent- 
able. All  it  takes  is  food.  There  are  Federal 
standards  for  animal  care,  none  for  child 
care." 

How  did  St.  Jude  get  started  on  Its  nutri- 
tion program? 

"We  started  by  asking  the  community  what 
w.i^  needed  and  then  did  a  study.  Once  the 
facts  v.ere  clear,  we  devised  a  method— food 
by  prescription.  We  left  Initiative  and  con- 
trol to  the  MAP-South  people.  They  receive 
the  food  and  distribute  it  and  they  maintain 
a  constant  alert  for  malnourished  chUdren. 
We  provide  the  expertise-medical  personnel, 
nurse  practitioners,  hospital  facilities,  medi- 
cine, vitamins,  infant  formula." 

Can  the  Memphis  program  be  duplicated 
elsewhere? 

"Yes.  And  it  should  be.  We've  proved  that 
nutritional  needs  of  a  low-inccme  population 
can  be  defined  and  met — and  at  very  low 
cost— if  the  community  Itself  Is  enlisted  from 
the  start.  Memphis  isn't  unique.  Nor  are  the 
affluent  immune  to  the  effects  of  malnutri- 
tion, here  or  anywhere.  Many  middle-class 
people  don't  know  the  facts  about  good 
nutrition.  Besides,  no  matter  how  far  away 
you  move  from  the  source  of  infection,  the 
economically  comfortable  family  in  East 
Memphis  gets  sick  too.  and  often  from  a 
disease  that  began  In  the  South  Memphis 
slum.  Poverty  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  every- 
body's children.  The  point  Is  to  go  out  into 
the  community  and  do  something  there, 
where  the  trouble  starts. 

We're  dealing  with  a  catastrophic  disease. 
And  as  we've  proved,  it  costs  very  little  to 
save  the  body  and  mind  of  a  child.  Why,  It's 
the  bargain  of  the  century!  In  human  terms 
the  social  costs  of  malnutrition  are  devastat- 
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Ing.  They're  cumulative.  If  nothing  is  done, 
your  kids  and  mine  will  have  to  pay  the  bill." 
Dr.  Zee,  whom  I  meet  next  looks  like  a 
Dutchman — the  lean.  Intense  sort  often  seen 
In  student  cafes  near  the  University  of 
Amsterdam,  from  which  Zee  himself  was 
graduated  with  an  M.D.  degree  in  1954.  He 
then  came  to  the  United  States,  acquired  a 
Ph.D.  In  biochemistry,  specialized  In  pediat- 
rics and  in  1963  became  St.  Jude's  chief  of 
nutrition. 

Dr.  Zee  says  that  the  big  push  for  the  nu- 
trition program  came  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  In 
1968. 

"We'd  been  working  on  ,he  nutrition  prob- 
lem since  1964.  But  Dr.  /king's  murder  right 
here  In  our  town  was  a  kind  of  catalyst.  Peo- 
ple were  In  a  state  of  shock.  Then  they  said, 
'Let's  do  something.'  Med  students  volun- 
teered. We  went  Into  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple— we  were  appalled  by  what  we  saw.  And 
we  started  a  clinic  for  poor  famUies. 

"Almost  half  of  the  kids — forty-four  per 
cent — had  vltamln-A  deficiency.  That  can 
be  corrected — we  are  correcting  it — for  pen- 
nies a  day.  We  began  in  a  small  way  with 
whatever  donated  foods  we  could  get.  Then 
In  1969  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
supplemental-food  program  enabled  us  to 
start  a  program  for  preschool  children  and 
for  mothers  who  were  nursing  their  babies. 
We  still  get  donated  food  from  time  to  time 
from  private  companies. 

"Pregnant  women  began  to  concern  us  too, 
since  brain  damage  can  start  before  birth. 
We  now  have  an  arrangement  with  St.  Joseph 
Hospital,  about  two  hundred  vards  from  here; 
they  provide  the  facilities  and  we  provide 
prenatal  care,  delivery  of  the  babies  and 
postnatal  care. 

"Children  treated  In  early  Infancy  do  best." 
Dr.  Zee  continues.  "Two-  and  three-year- 
olds,  already  stunted  and  debilitated  bv  mal- 
nutrition, are  difficult  to  treat  and  must 
often  be  hospitalized  for  a  month  or  more. 
Half  the  indigent  babies  in  the  South  Mem- 
phis area  get  Slmilac  with  iron,  which  means 
that  anemia  could  be  virtually  eradicated  In 
Memphis.  It's  ironic  to  be  spending  some- 
times up  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  day 
on  hospital  care  for  a  baby  that  has  been 
damaged  by  a  disease  that  can  be  prevented 
for  a  dollar  fifty  a  week. 

"It  has  been  proved  that  with  early  treat- 
ment, two  years'  catch-up  growth  can  be 
achieved  in  one  year.  But  all  indications  are 
that  if  the  children  are  not  reached  until 
after  Infancy,  they  will  require  help  for  five 
years  or  more  to  correct  damage  often  caused 
by  only  brief  periods  of  malnutrition.  Infants 
respond  rapidly  to  food;  children  over  three 
do  not. 

"Let  me  show  you  some  slides.  You'll  see 
what  food  can  do." 

I  see  and  am  condemned  by  what  I  see. 
Some  of  the  slides  could  have  beei;  made  in 
Blafra.  Through  some  curious  transposition 
we  who  eat  three  meals  a  day  have  convinced 
the  hungry  that  it's  shameful  to  be  poor 
In  rich  America.  Now  it's  I  who  am  ashamed. 
Dr.  Zee,  misreading  my  silence,  tries  to 
explain  to  me  how  it  feels  to  go  hungry  day 
after  day. 

"Believe  me,  malnutrition  Is  an  affliction. 
I  know.  It  happened  to  me  when  I  was  twelve, 
in  the  Second  World  War,  Just  before  the 
Allied  breakthrough  at  the  Ardennes.  We 
lived  in  Hoorn,  north  of  Amsterdam.  My 
father  was  a  physician,  the  family  well  off. 
We  had  books,  records — Shakespeare.  Beetho- 
ven, all  the  classics.  But  none  of  us  read  or 
listened  to  music.  We  sat  In  gloom,  apathy. 
All  we  could  think  of  was  food,  how  to  steal 
or  beg  sometimes  to  eat." 

Dr.  Zee  abruptly  chancres  the  subject.  Two 
years  after  the  event,  lie  is  still  Incensed 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  remov- 
ing peanut  butter,  scrambled-egg  mix  and 
dehydrated  potatoes  from  the  supplemen- 
tar\--food  program.  "That  one  act  took  out 
ore  third  of  the  proteins  and  calories." 

Peanut  butter  and  scrambled-egg  mix  have 
since  been  restored,  but  from  time  to  time 
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other  crucial  foods,  such  as  canned  meat, 
canned  vegetables  and  Instant  dry  milk,  dis- 
appear from  the  list. 

The  regional  office  of  the  USDA  holds  that 
such  Items  can  be  purchased  with  food 
stamps. 

Dr.  Zee  points  out  that  many  mothers 
can't  buy  the  stamps  because  their  husbands 
may  earn  a  fraction  more  than  Is  permitted 
to  qualify  for  the  program,  or  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  spend  for  the  stamps  the 
minimum  number  of  cash  dollars  per  mem- 
ber of  the  family  required  under  the  pro- 
gram. Many  who  can  buy  stamps  don't  know 
enough  about  nutrition  to  buy  hlgh-proteln 
foods. 

The  doctor's  argument  for  education  In 
nutrition  as  well  as  for  more  free,  nourish- 
ing food  for  the  poor  Is  persuasive,  but  un- 
fortunately the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture food  program  was  designed  primarily 
not  to  feed  the  hungry  but  to  remove  farm 
surpluses  and  support  farm  prices. 

The  Administration  itself  has  bluntly  ob- 
served: "Their  (surplus  foods']  primary 
thrust  Is  to  help  balance  the  agricultural 
economy.  .  .  ." 

In  contrast  the  U.S.  Congress  has  given 
priority  to  nutritious  food  for  infants,  re- 
gardless of  farm  Interests,  and  there  is  hope 
today  that  at  least  a  beginning  can  be  made 
to  eliminate  malnutrition  in  the  children 
of  the  poor  through  projects  similar  to  the 
St.  Jude-MAP-South  nutrition  experiment. 
This  hope  Is  contingent  on  new  legislation, 
enacted  last  fall,  which  enables  local  health 
or  welfare  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
groups  to  provide  food  to  needy  pregnant  and 
lacaiing  women  and  to  infants  who  are 
"nutritional  risks." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  In  charge 
of  the  operation,  but  the  new  program  is 
not  limited  to  surplus  foods.  The  emphasis 
rather  is  on  special  foods  that,  as  defined  by 
the  Congressional  act.  contain  "high-quality 
protein,  iron,  calcium,  vitamin  A  and  vitamin 
C."  Perhaps  with  reference  to  such  products 
as  Simllac,  the  bill  also  specifies  that  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  program  will  also  include  any  com- 
mercially formulated  preparation  designed 
specifically  for  the  nourishment  of  infants. 

Twenty  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
this  purpose  for  each  of  two  vears — the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the  one  end- 
ing June  30,  1974.  This  clearly  is  insufficient 
to  solve  the  national  problem  of  malnutri- 
tion, which  affects  millions  of  our  children, 
but  it  could  be  a  beginning — the  start  of 
what  might  be  a  great  experiment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  this  experiment,  however, 
was  made  evident  when  by  late  January  of 
1973  It  had  failed  to  set  up  the  necessary 
machinery  for  the  special  Infant-feeding 
projects. 

The  success  of  the  program  authorized  by 
Congress  thus  depends  heavily  on  efforts  by 
Americans  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  letters  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L. 
Butz,  urging  an  end  to  delays  in  feeding 
hungry  children.  Americans  can  also  wTlte 
to  the  President,  their  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators In  support  of  this  special  $20-million 
infant -food  legislation,  which  has  bipartisan 
support.  Women  can  help  directly  by  stimu- 
lating the  creation  of  project-s  similar  to  the 
St.  Jude — MAP-South  effort  in  their  own 
cities  and  towns. 

If  you  want  to  help,  send  to  your  congress- 
man for  a  copy  of  Public  Law  92-433.  Read 
Section  17.  entitled  "Special  Supplemental 
Food  Program."  Contact  your  local  health 
or  welfare  department  or  hospital,  or  other 
social  agency,  and  urge  it  to  help  yovi  begin 
a  community  rescue  operation  in  your  town. 
The  legislative  go-ahead  from  Congress  is 
clear;  citizen  initiative  and  support  can 
move  that  act  into  action.  Successful  feed- 
ing programs  this  year  and  next  could  be 
the  basis  for  an  ongoing  national  effort  to 
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give  every   baby  In  the  nation   a  healthful 
diet. 

What  a  way  to  celebrate  America's  upcom- 
ing 200th  anniversary! 

We  must  see  that  the  tragic  reversal 
of  priorities  intended  in  the  administra- 
tion's dismantlement  of  the  OEO,  since 
declared  unconstitutional  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  William  Jones,  is  not  sus- 
tained by  this  body. 


AN    APPEAL    FOR    DANIEL 
TEITELBAUM 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
continues  today.  Despite  a  suspension  of 
exit  fees,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
Soviet  Jews  to  receive  permission  from 
the  government  to  leave  Russia.  Indeed, 
those  who  apply  for  such  permission  may 
well  find  themselves  charged  with  crimes 
against  the  state  and  placed  on  trial. 

Daniel  Teitelbaum,  a  34-year-old  en- 
gineer from  Leningrad,  has  sought  per- 
mission to  join  his  sister  in  Israel  for  over 
a  year.  His  application  has  been  consis- 
tently refused,  and  his  family  has  just 
as  consistently  been  harassed  by  the 
police. 

I  am  including  here  the  appeal  Mr. 
Teitelbaum's  sister  has  issued  for  him, 
and  I  serve  notice  on  the  Soviet  Union 
that  any  action  taken  against  Daniel 
Teitelbaum  will  be  broadcast  throughout 
the  world. 

The  appeal  follows : 

Appeal  fok  Daniel  Teitelbaum 

My  name  Is  Gessla  Karmelslcy.  Two  years 
ago  I  came  to  Israel  from  Russia.  I  have 
come  here  to  plead  for  help  for  my  brother, 
Daniel  Teitelbaum.  a  34  year  old  engineer 
from  Leningrad.  Daniel  Teitelbaum's  fam- 
ily consists  of  a  son,  Ilya,  6  years  old,  a 
girl.  Sonya,  4  years  old  and  his  wife,  Mar- 
garita. 

It  Is  already  two  years  that  Daniel  has 
been  asking — asking  time  after  time — for 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  leave  Russia  for 
Israel,  and  permission  Is  refused. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  my  broth- 
er. He  Is  more  than  a  brother  to  me.  He  Is 
like  a  son  to  me.  In  1941.  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment banished  our  family  to  Siberia.  For 
14  years  we  did  not  see  our  father.  We  lived 
on  the  Taiga  (a  word  meaning  frozen  waste- 
land) under  the  most  rigorous  conditions.  We 
suffered  hunger  and  extreme  cold.  There 
was  always  the  horrible  feeling  that  we  did 
not  know  what  tomorrow  would  bring.  Our 
father  was  In  a  concentration  camp.  We 
children.  I  was  12  years.  Daniel  was  3  and 
my  sister  was  15' 2 ■  We,  that  is,  I.  my  sister 
and  our  mother  were  forced  to  go  Into  the 
forest  to  fell  trees.  We  suffered  greatly  from 
hunger  and  cold.  Our  mother  was  very  111, 
She  died  in  a  short  while,  I  raised  Daniel. 
When  he  did  not  have  the  strength  to  walk 
for  lack  of  food,  I  carried  him  In  my  arms. 
When  he  was  4  years  old,  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight for  a  whole  winter  long,  due  to  the 
rigorous  conditions.  Fourteen  years  later  we 
were  rehabilitated,  and  we  lived  In  Riga. 
Daniel  became  part  of  my  family.  I  married 
and  continued  to  raise  him.  He  attended 
school,  graduated  and  then  went  to  Lenin- 
grad for  higher  education. 

This  U  a  short  biography   When  I  came  to 
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Israel,  I  immediately  sent  Daniel  an  In- 
vitation to  come  to  Join  me.  And  that  Is 
when  his  troubles  began.  His  wife  was  forced 
off  her  Job  and  he  was  given  refusal  after 
refusal.  During  his  ordeal,  he  has  been  re- 
fused 12  times,  Daniel  wrote  letters  and  tele- 
grams. He  appealed  to  Oolda  Melr.  Zalman 
Shazar,  to  world  opinion,  to  the  American 
people  and  to  Nixon,  Just  a  few  days  before 
President  Nixon  was  due  to  arrive  In  Russia, 
Daniel  was  summoned  to  the  KBO  and  was 
told  that  If  he  were  quiet  and  did  not  or- 
ganize a  protest  in  Moscow,  as  he  planned  to 
do,  he  would  be  granted  permission  to  leave 
directly  after  Nixon's  visit.  May  passed,  so 
did  June  and  July,  Permission  was  not 
granted.  In  August  he  was  refused  again.  In 
September,  again.  He  was  continually  being 
put  off.  from  one  Friday  to  the  next.  In 
October  Daniel,  together  with  a  group  of 
Jews  from  Leningrad,  traveled  to  Moscow  to 
again  ask  that  their  papers  and  matter  be 
reviewed,  and  they  be  allowed  to  leave.  The 
point  Is  that  there  Is  no  reason  why  Daniel 
should  not  be  allowed  to  leave.  He  Is  not 
connected  with  any  secret  work.  There  are 
no  secrets  about  his  work.  He  he«  never 
signed  any  documents,  and  no  one  ever 
mentioned  to  him  that  he  was  Involved  in 
secret  work,  work  of  a  governmental  nature. 
TTierefore  that  cannot  be  the  reason.  When 
they  arrived  In  Moscow,  they  were  received 
at  the  OVIR  office  and  were  promised  that 
In  several  weeks  they  would  receive  a  positive 
answer.  A  week  passed,  two,  three  weeks  and 
then  a  month.  Again,  no  answer  was  forth- 
coming. 

Then  a  group  of  Leningrad  and  Riga  Jews 
again  left  for  Moscow.  Among  them  was  the 
wife  of  Daniel  Teitelbaum.  Margarita  Teitel- 
baum, She  was  removed  from  the  train  and 
forced  to  return  to  Leningrad,  During  Jan- 
uary. February  and  March  Daniel  received 
no  reply.  He  again  wrote  to  the  whole  world. 
He  wrote  scores  of  letters  to  the  government 
officials  of  Russia,  to  Brezhnev  and  Kosygln, 
and,  again,  received  no  reply.  I,  too,  wrote. 
I  wrote  to  the  world.  I  wrote  letters  to  Russia 
and  got  not  a  single  answer. 

Then  came  Purlm,  and  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  few  days  earlier  Daniel  was  called  to 
the  KBO  and  had  been  told  he  should  re- 
main qluet.  otherwise  his  situation  would  be 
made  worse,  that  he  should  cease  his  ac- 
tivism and  not  attend  any  gatherings.  People 
did  gather  at  hla  house  on  Purlm.  they  sang 
Purlm  songs,  read  the  Meglllah  of  Esther  and 
sent  a  telegram  to  Zalman  Shazar,  One  copy 
of  the  telegram  they  sent  officially  frorn 
Leningrad  and  a  copy  of  the  telegram  was 
transmitted  to  me  over  the  telephone.  The 
telegram  read : 

"We  greet  you,  Zalman  Shazar,  and  your 
people,  the  Jewish  People  and  Israel,  on  the 
beautiful  day  of  Esther,  on  this  beautiful  day 
of  Purlm,  The  spirit  of  this  fine  holiday  Is 
embedded  In  our  hearts.  We  believe  that  we 
wm  yet  meet  you  In  Israel,  because  Hamans 
disappear  but  Am  Israel  Chal!  (The  Jewish 
People  live.)" 

Several  weeks  passed  and  Daniel  was  again 
.summoned,  and  his  application  was  denied, 
denied  for  a  whole  year.  He  was  told  again 
that  he  must  remain  quiet,  desist  from  any 
activism.  They  asked  him  to  sign  a  document 
stating  that  he  would,  indeed,  accede  to 
their  demands  and  If  not  they  told  him  or. 
rather,  threatened  him  that  If  he  acted 
otherwise  they  would  employ  means  at  their 
command,  Daniel,  understandably,  did  not 
slen  the  paper,  stating  that  he  never  did 
anything  against  the  Soviet  Government, 
never  violated  the  laws  of  the  Soviets,  and 
that  the  only  thing  he  ever  did  was  to  a.sk 
that  he  be  allowed  to  leave  Russia  to  Join 
his  people  and  his  sister  In  Israel, 

But  truly  I  am  more  than  a  sister  to  him. 
The  conditions  for  Daniel  and  his  family  are 
very  bad.  The  conditions  for  Jews  In  Lenin- 
grad are  generally  poor,  but  especally  for  him 
it  Is  horrible. 

As  his  sister  and  more  like  a  mother  be- 
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cause  I,  Indeed,  raised  blm  like  a  mother 
would,  I  beg  you  that  you  help  Daniel,  that 
you  employ  all  means  that  the  fate  of  this 
person  not  again  be  Jeopardized.  Fourteen 
years  of  his  life  were  wasted  In  Siberia.  I  ap- 
peal to  you.  Help  him.  Do  whatever  Is  neces- 
sary to  save  this  family. 


THIRD  DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  ISSUES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
spring  I  send  a  questionnaire  to  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  have  always  found  this  one  of  the 
best  ways  for  me  to  get  direct  feedback 
of  my  constituents'  views  on  national 
issues.  This  spring  in  response  to  my 
questionnaire  I  received  thousands  and 
thousands  of  responses  which  I  have 
tabulated.  I  am  entering  the  results  of 
this  questionnaire  into  the  Congression- 
al Record  today  to  officially  record  the 
views  of  the  constituents  of  the  Third 
District  of  Texas  and  in  the  hope  that 
this  information  will  be  of  value  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Third  District  residents  have  clearly 
gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the 
United  States  sending  money  for  repara- 
tions or  any  other  purposes  to  North 
Vietnam,  Many  comments  noted  that  in 
light  of  the  torture  of  our  prisoners  of 
war,  repeated  and  serious  violations  of 
the  peace  agreement,  and  lack  of  serious 
commitment,  as  promised,  in  the  ac- 
counting of  our  missing  in  action,  it 
would  be  singtilarly  inappropriate;  90.7 
percent  of  all  respondents  indicated  that 
no  money  should  be  sent  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

In  an  issue  also  related  to  the  Vietnam 
war,  69  percent  of  those  Indicated  their 
opposition  to  the  granting  of  amnesty  for 
draft  evaders,  8  percent  supported 
amnesty  for  all  and  23  percent  favored 
amnesty  based  on  certain  conditions. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether 
news  reporters  should  have  the  right  not 
to  reveal  their  sources,  71  percent  of  re- 
sponding Third  District  residents  said 
yes. 

In  light  of  the  recent  transition  of  the 
U,S.  Post  Office  Department  from  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  semi-independent 
public  corporation,  it  is  important  to  con- 
tinually monitor  the  quality  of  mail  serv- 
ice. Only  4,5  percent  of  Third  District 
residents  felt  that  service  had  improved 
since  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  42  percent  felt  that  mail  service 
had  deteriorated  and  53.5  percent  in- 
dicated that  their  service  had  remained 
about  the  same. 

Perhaps  the  subject  on  which  there 
is  most  uanimity  in  the  Third  District  is 
capital  punishment,  98  percent  of  those 
responding  Indicated  that  capital  pun- 
ishment is  appropriate  in  certain  major 
crimes. 

Also,  79,5  percent  approved  of  the 
President's  decision  to  phase  out  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity — OEO — 
while  20.5  percent  favored  its  retention. 
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Most  respondents  argued  that  the  ter- 
mination of  this  program  was  justified 
because  of  severe  abuses  witliin  this  pro- 
gram and  duplication  of  services  pre- 
sently performed  by  other  government 
departments  and  agencies. 

The  dissatisfaction  expressed  with  the 
poverty  program  also  extenced  to  the 
present  welfare  system.  21.7  percent  of 
those  responding  indicated  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  welfare  spending  was  the  most 
important  budget  reduction  that  could 
be  made,  35  percent  argued  for  the  eli- 
mination of  foreign  aid  spending,  and 
17.5  percent  listed  the  Federal  bureau- 
cracy as  most  needing  reduction.  Other 
budgetary  items  listed  for  reduction  in- 
cluded farm  subsidies  and  defense. 

By  a  large  margin,  31.5  percent,  Third 
District  citizens  listed  inflation  as  the 
gravest  issue  facing  America  today,  and 
11,5  percent  pointed  to  a  deterioration  of 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  country,  while  8.6 
percent  listed  crime.  Many  other  sub- 
jects were  mentioned  including  busing, 
the  Supreme  Court,  drugs,  poverty,  and 
the  Vietnam  War. 

It  -s  with  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  that 
I  thank  those  of  my  constituents  who 
completed  the  questionnaire  or  sent  let- 
ters setting  forth  their  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  analysis 
of  the  views  of  the  Third  District  of 
Texas  will  prove  valuable  to  all  Members 
of  Congress. 


SENATOR  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 
SPEAKS  AT  MONTACHUSETT  RE- 
GIONAL VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL  IN  FTTCHBURG,  MASS. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6, 
1973,  dedication  ceremonies  were  held 
for  the  Montachusett  Regional  Voca- 
tional Technical  School  in  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  This  excellent  school  serves  over 
800  students  from  the  cities  of  Gardner 
and  Fitchburg  and  the  towns  of  Ashby, 
Barre,  Harvard,  Hubbardston,  Lunen- 
burg, Royalston,  Sterling,  and  Winchen- 
don. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  of  Senator  Edward 
W.  Brooke  at  the  dedication  ceremony. 
Senator  Brooke  has  presented  a  compel - 
Ing  case  for  more  schools  devoted  to 
vocational  and  technical  education. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  study  Senator  Brooke's  recommenda- 
tions carefully: 

Remarks  of  Senatoe  Edwahd  W.  Brooke 

Today  we  honor  a  dream  finally  and  splen- 
didly accomplished,  and  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  towns  and 
cities  who  In  concert  have  built  Montachu- 
sett Regional  Vocational  Technical  School. 
While  I  understand  that  almost  $1  million 
In  federal  aid  helped  make  the  school  possi- 
ble, I  shaU  refrain  from  trying  to  give  the 
impression  that  I  personally  printed  each 
dollar  bill,  as  one  Senator  reportedly  always 
did  on  similar  occasions. 

I  have  come  also  to  acknowledge  a  debt. 
On  an  Ignominious  day  last  fall  In  Fitch- 
burg, I  had  to  acknowledge  that  perhaps  the 
candidate  himself  was  not  the  most  essential 
element  in  the  operation  of  the  Brooke  cam- 
paign effort.  Nothing  so  deflates  a  politician 
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as  making  a  dramatic,  superbly  executed 
grand  exit  to  a  car  which  refuses  to  start. 
My  efficient.  If  Irreverent,  staff  tells  me  that 
If  It  had  not  been  for  the  successful  machi- 
nations of  two  Monty  Tech  students,  Gary 
Favreaux  and  Chet  Marek,  512  people  In  this 
area  would  have  later  In  the  day  escaped 
shaking  hands  with  me  for  the  third  time 
during  the  course  of  the  campaign  and  214 
people  would  have  escaped  my  memorable  re- 
marks which  (though  ranking  with  the 
Gettysburg  Address)  were  unfortunately 
uttered  after  the  deadline  for  the  evening 
edition  and  are  thus  lost  to  an  unsuspecting 
posterity. 

In  1957,  the  Russian  Sputnik  challenged 
American  science  and  technology  and  gave 
particular  Impetus  to  the  thesis  that  the 
proper  emphasis  of  our  education  effort 
should  be  to  prepare  students  for  college, 
and  increasingly,  for  graduate  study  beyond 
that.  The  period  of  the  1960's  came  to  be 
known  as  the  golden  age  for  higher  educa- 
tion, as  we  lavished  our  attention  and  our 
resources  In  large  measure  on  that  one  seg- 
ment of  American  education.  In  the  process 
the  myth  took  hold  that  a  college  diploma 
was  the  solution — for  each  individual  and 
the  nation. 

But  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  an 
awakening  has  occurred.  Increasingly,  facts 
and  reality  confirmed  the  warnings  and  ques- 
tions which  many  of  us  had  raised  about  the 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  arrogance  of  trying  to 
force  all  young  people  Into  the  traditional 
college  mold. 

The  first  reality  which  cannot  be  ignored 
Is  the  nature  of  the  Job  market.  In  the  1970's 
only  two  Jobs  out  of  every  10  will  require  a 
college  education.  Yet.  one-third  of  all  young 
people  m  the  18-21  year  old  age  bracket  now 
go  to  college — and  almost  one-half  of  this 
age  group  will  attend  college  for  at  least  a 
short  period.  Our  national  belief  In  a  college 
degree  as  a  panacea,  our  mistaken  Insistence 
on  credentials  which  are  practically  irrele- 
vant to  the  actual  performance  of  a  Job.  is 
now  undergoing  a  long  overdue  economic  ex- 
amination. 

The  second  fact  which  can  no  longer  go 
unremedied  Is  the  bias  of  our  secondary  edu- 
cation system.  While  we  have  diligently  pre- 
pared students  for  our  great  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  we  have  all  but  neglected 
those  who  do  not  wish  or  cannot  afford  to  at- 
tend such  Institutions,  We  must  remember 
that  at  most  three  high  school  students  out 
of  10  win  go  on  to  receive  a  college  degree. 
As  many  as  80'~r  should  be  receiving  career 
training,  yet  as  few  as  one-fourth  of  these 
students  may  bs  engaged  In  such  activity. 
Hence,  the  majority  of  the  students  who  ex- 
perience some  form  of  secondary  education 
enter  the  labor  market  never  having  been 
shown  the  full  range  of  job  possibilities 
available  in  our  complex  economy.  And  they 
never  have  been  taught  a  trade  or  market- 
able skills. 

In  earlier  periods,  a  person  of  17,  18  or  19 
was  regarded  as  an  adult,  an  established  wage 
earner,  and  possibly  the  responsible  head  of 
a  family — with  his  or  her  schooling  well  over 
and  adult  life  well  underway.  Today,  most 
young  people  of  this  same  age  group  find 
themselves  in  a  strange,  halfway  world, 
neither  fish  nor  fowl,  neither  child  nor  adult. 
Most  have  spent  the  required  12  years  In  a 
school  system  which  has  too  often  presented 
them  with  college  preparatory  courses  In 
which  they  have  little  Interest  and  which  too 
often  they  correctly  perceive  as  being  of 
little,  If  any,  use  to  them  In  life.  This  sense 
of  frustration  and  malaise — the  complaints 
that  the  schoolwork  which  they  are  being 
asked  to  do  Is  completely  Irrelevant  to  the 
Job  of  living — Is  far  too  commonplace  today, 
not  only  amongst  high  school  students  and 
dropouts,  but  amongst  college  students  as 
well. 

I  believe  that  the  opportunity  of  a  young 
person  with  the  capability  and  motivation  to 
attend  college  should  not  depend  solely  upon 
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his  family's  ability  to  pay  the  considerable 
sums  now  necessary  to  pay  the  costs  of  a 
college  education.  In  Congress  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  federal  programs  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  students.  But  I 
reject  the  line  of  thought  which  holds  that 
the  only  acceptable  goal  in  educating  an 
American  child  is  the  traditional  college  edu- 
cation. This  assumption  has  cost  the  great 
majority  of  students  dearly,  for  It  has  forced 
them  Into  academic  training  In  which  they 
have  little  Interest.  And,  more  importantly, 
it  has  caused  the  Interests  and  futures  of 
what  may  be  the  majority  of  young  Amer- 
icans to  be  virtually  Ignored. 

In  addition  to  the  costs  to  the  Individual 
student.  Inattention  to  training  students  for 
a  career  Is  a  luxury  which  our  national  econ- 
omy can  no  longer  tolerate.  The  price  we 
pay  is  in  the  large  numbers  of  students 
who  are  turned  onto  the  labor  market  to 
drift  from  one  part-time,  marginal  Job  to  an- 
other; the  huge  costs  of  manpower  training 
programs  which  seek  to  teach  a  grown  man 
or  woman  the  skills  they  should  have  been 
taught  In  high  school  or  post -secondary 
training  courses;  and  In  the  lack  of  skilled 
and  seml-sklUed  workmen  and  technicians 
In  short  supply  today. 

In  the  1970's  we  must  devote  to  the  field 
of  vocational  career  education,  attention  and 
resources  similar  to  those  we  focused  upon 
higher  education  In  the  1960s,  Further  de- 
velopment of  career  education  must  reflect 
several  considerations. 

First,  many  students  choose  a  career  with 
little  awareness  of  the  full  range  of  Jobs  now 
available  in  a  modern  technological  society. 
Half  a  century  ago,  It  Is  said  that  a  "boy 
might  observe  the  full  range  of  his  occupa- 
tional expectations  by  walking  beside  his 
father  at  the  time  of  plowing,  by,  watching 
the  farmers,  blacksmiths,  and  tradesmen 
who  did  business  In  his  hometown,"  I  might 
add  that  a  girl  might  have  viewed  the  oc- 
cupational choices  open  to  her  with  even  less 
effort.  In  modem  society,  however,  over 
3.000  new  Job  classifications  have  been  cre- 
ated since  1961.  Only  our  schools  can  make 
young  people  aware  of  the  full  choice  of  Job 
opportunities  open  to  them. 

Secondly,  the  career  training  taught  in  our 
schools  must  reflect  the  change  in  the  na- 
ture of  our  economy.  The  original  vocational 
fields  were  Identified  shortly  before  World 
War  I  as  agriculture.  Industry,  and  home- 
making.  Yet  today  less  than  five  per  cent  of 
our  population  Is  engaged  In  farming,  and 
Jobs  In  manufacturing  are  steadily  declin- 
ing, a  fact  we  in  Massachusetts  are  all  too 
familiar  with.  At  present,  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  American  workers  are  employed 
In  manufacturing.  And  the  onslaught  of 
automation  has  not  relented.  Yet  automa- 
tion, in  turn,  has  created  an  entirely  new 
field  of  employment,  and  attracts  an  ever 
larger  percentage  of  persons  who  must  per- 
form a  wide  variety  of  services. 

This  Is  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that.  In  the 
coming  years,  many  of  the  emerging  new 
Jobs  will  require  more  mental  ability  and 
less  reliance  on  sheer  physical  skills.  A  good 
example  Is  the  dramatic  expansion  In  Job  op- 
portunities In  the  field  of  health.  In  1900, 
there  was  one  health  assistant  for  every  doc- 
tor, today  that  ratio  Is  13  to  1.  By  the  end  of 
the  1970's  It  may  climb  to  25  to  1.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  that  Montachusett 
has  chosen  to  offer  8  post-high  school  health 
career  programs  in  this  new  and  rapidly  de- 
veloping career  field. 

Third,  we  must  recognize,  as  Montachu- 
sett has,  that  career  training  must  be  made 
avaUable  during  the  whole  course  of  a  per- 
son's lifetime.  In  a  fast  changing  technolog- 
ical society.  Jobs  will  become  obsolete,  and 
opportunities  for  retraining  In  other  Jobs 
will  become  more  and  more  necessary.  Stu- 
dents today  may  have  to  adjust  to  two  or 
three  occupational  changes  in  their  lifetime. 
Thus,  vocational  education  may  have  to 
stretch  Intermittently  over  a  lifetime;  and 
vocational  schools  must  serve  the  entire  com- 
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munity,  not  simply  Isolate  and  train  the 
young. 

Fourth,  vocational  education  must  cease 
to  be  so  male-oriented.  Women  already  com- 
pose 40';  of  the  work  force.  In  a  very  few 
years,  they  will  represent  50  ^^  of  the  em- 
ployed. Many  vocational  programs  reflect  a 
subconscious  male  bias  that  women  are  des- 
tined by  some  Inviolable  law  of  nature  to 
work  In  a  limited  number  of  occupations,  too 
often  at  the  lower  levels,  and  almost  always 
with  the  lowest  pay. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  discussion  of 
the  role  of  the  federal  government  In  the 
labor  market  and  In  the  field  of  vocational 
education. 

At  the  most  concrete  level,  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  at  present  spends 
only  about  $500  million  annually  on  voca- 
tional education.  It  Is  estimated  that  for 
every  $1  Congress  has  appropriated  for  voca- 
tional education.  $14  have  been  appropriated 
for  higher  education.  Our  national  budget 
must  more  adequately  reflect  our  national 
needs. 

At  another  level,  we  must  admit  that  per- 
haps the  biggest  failure  of  our  manpwwer 
training  programs  has  been  the  lack  of  Jobs 
available  at  the  end  of  the  training  period. 
If  an  adequate  number  of  jobs  paying  an  ade- 
quate salary  are  unavailable  in  our  economy, 
manpower  and  Job  training  programs  be- 
come In  themselves  simply  a  form  of  make- 
work,  and  while  preferable  to  unemployment 
or  welfafe.  It  may  in  the  end  serve  only  to 
Increase  frustration  and  an  Individual's 
doubts  about  his  ability.  Historians  have 
said  that  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930'8 
was  the  last  time  that  Americans  were  will- 
ing to  accept  unemployment  as  a  sign  of 
their  own  personal  failure.  Since  then  they 
have  become  more  knowledgeable  about  the 
workings  of  our  extremely  Inter-related  and 
uncomplex  modern  economy.  It  Is  doubtful, 
for  example,  whether  the  American  people 
will  ever  again  accept  a  government  Induced 
business  slowdown  with  Us  attendant  un- 
employment as  a  palliative  for  Inflation. 
Congress  is  now  beginning  to  see  the  need 
for  something  more  than  temporary,  piece- 
meal employment  efforts  and  Is  beginning 
to  examine  the  possibility  of  stimulating  a 
Full  Employment  Economy. 

It  is  time  that  the  government  and  the 
citizens  whose  taxes  subsidize  these  national 
programs  realize  more  ftilly  the  relationship 
between  our  national  goals  as  expressed  In 
government  programs,  our  manpower  needs, 
and  the  consequent  job  opportunities  which 
these  programs  create.  Too  often,  for  ex- 
ample, we  think  of  government  housing  pro- 
grams for  low  Income  families  as  benefit- 
ing only  those  on.  or  near,  the  poverty  level. 
But  If  we  chose  to  rebuild  our  decavlng 
cities  In  the  1970s,  full  fledged  housing  pro- 
grams could  create  Jobs  for  as  many  as 
10  million  persons.  Or  if  we  decide  to  place 
a  high  priority  on  goals  in  health  care  in  the 
1970's.  one  consequence  would  be  the  crea- 
tion of  an  estimated  2.3  million  Jobs  per- 
forming direct  health  services. 

It  became  briefly  fashionable,  a  short 
while  ago.  to  question  the  need  for,  and  the 
value  of.  work.  Tho-se  who  did  so  failed  to 
understand  that  the  absence  of  meaningful 
work  can  deny  a  person  a  sense  of  purpose. 
Tot  ability  to  do  useful  work — and  do  It 
well — can  Install  a  sense  of  worth  and  pride 
to  a  person's  life.  Today,  we  gather  to 
dedicate  this  school  which  will  instill  In 
the  lives  of  thou.sands  of  men  and  women 
that  sense  of  purpose  and  dignity  which  has 
been  the  backbone  of  our  nation's  character. 
Not  only  the  men  and  women  who  pass 
through  these  halls,  but  the  entire  nation, 
will  benefit  by  the  talents  and  skills  de- 
veloped here. 

You.  here  In  the  Montachtisett  Region, 
have  done  your  part.  Yo^i  have  recognized 
an  Imperative  need  and  have  moved  to  meet 
that  need  with   Imagination,  insight  and  a 
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grasp  of  the  economic,  educational  and  emo- 
tional needs  of  young  people. 

I  congrattilate  you,  I  pledge  my  unstint- 
ing efforts  to  Increase  Congress'  awareness 
of  and  participation  In  this  too  long 
neglected  area  of  American  education.  Our 
contribution  must  not  start  and  end  with 
dollars — though  I  do  not  minimize  the  salu- 
tary effect  which  dollars  can  have. 

More  research  must  be  undertaken,  more 
pilot  and  experimental  programs  launched — 
above  all,  we  can  help  to  re-orient  and  re- 
educate our  people  so  that  vocational  educa- 
tion receives  the  respect  and  honor  it 
deserves. 

Then  appeared  in  the  Fltchburg  Sentinel 
an  article  which  states  that  "The  construc- 
tion of  Monty  Tech  has  Involved  about  as 
much  inspiration,  dedication,  perspiration — 
and  exasperation — as  the  building  of  the 
Great  Pyramid:  In  some  ways  the  ancients 
had  it  eEisier  since  their  project  took  only 
20  years.  After  four  decades,  Monty  Tech  Is 
transformed  from  vision  Into  reality." 
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PERSIAN   GULF   ARMS   RACE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
papers have  recently  contained  con- 
firmed reports  about  enormous  arms 
agreements  the  United  States  is  signing 
or  planning  to  sign  with  several  oil-rich 
states  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  following 
editorial  by  Robert  E.  Hunter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  31.  1973,  Washington 
Post  spells  out  some  concerns  about  our 
role  and  involvement  in  a  new  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  arms  race,  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Persian  Gulf  Arms  Race:   A  Threat 
TO    Peace    and    On. 

(By  Robert  E.  Hunter) 

A  new  arms  race  Is  off  and  running  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Earlier  this  year,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment reached  agreement  with  Iran  to  sell 
It  $2.5  billion  worth  of  arms.  Last  week  nego- 
tiations were  revealed  that  would  provide 
$500  mllUcn  worth  oi"  arms  each  to  Kuwait 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  Britain  has  also  been  sell- 
ing arms  to  Iran  and  Saudi  Ara'aia.  And  the 
Soviet  Union  provides  arms  to  Iraq.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Mideast  may  be  on  yet  another  slip- 
oery  slope  to  crisis  and  conflict,  with  further 
dilemmas  for  U.S.  interests  and  Involvement. 

For  more  than  three  years  since  Britain 
began  pulling  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf  In  1969. 
the  area  had  been  relatively  free  oi  tensions 
and  arms  buUd-ups.  American  admirals  who 
proclaimed  a  "vacuum"  In  the  Gulf  were 
overruled,  and  It  was  o'ovlous  that  neither 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  local  states  wanted 
any  part  of  a  competition  In  military  pres- 
ence by  outside  powers.  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Iran,  the  two  biggest  states  on  the  Gulf, 
settled  down  to  a  watchful  concern  with  each 
other's  actions  and  Intentions,  marked  by 
Bahrein's  Independence,  a  scuffle  over  two 
tiny  islands,  and  overriding  Interests  in 
pushing  up  the  price  of  oil  through  coopera- 
tion among  producer  states. 

Then  this  year  Iraq  made  yet  another  of 
its  regular  diplomatic  and  military  feints  to- 
ward its  tiny  but  wealthy  neighbor.  Kuwait. 
and  the  Issue  of  Gulf  "security"  was  raised 
once  again.  Before  the  issue  Is  settled,  a  lot 
more  money  will  be  spent  on  arm.s.  a  lot  more 
will  be  written  and  said  about  Soviet  influ- 
ence  and  a  'hand  on  the   tap,"  and  grave 


risks  will  be  run  with  regard  both  to  peace 
in  the  area  and  to  the  flow  of  oil. 

Typically,  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
blundering  into  involvement  with  the  politics 
of  a  region  that  few  Americans  understand, 
and  where  we  have  compelling  reasons  to 
stay  out.  There  has  certainly  been  no  public 
or  congressional  debate  on  oi'.r  new  arms  pol- 
icy. 

The  beliefs  behind  this  policy  are  obvious 
ones:  First,  we  must  have  oil  from  the  Gulf, 
and  can  help  pay  for  it  with  arms  thus  re- 
ducing trouble  for  our  balance  of  payments. 
Second,  if  we  don't  sell  arms — so  goes  a  hack- 
neyed argument  borrowed  from  experience 
Justifying  arms  sales  to  Latin  America — then 
the  sales  will  be  made  by  other  countries. 
Third,  promoting  an  arms  balance  In  the 
region  is  the  best  way  to  promote  stability. 

The  "Eu-ms  balance"  argument  is  the  most 
difficult  to  understand.  First,  there  is  little 
reason  to  fear  a  Soviet  move  against  oil  sup- 
plies earmarked  for  the  West.  For  Moscow 
to  use  force  against  any  oil  producing  state — 
or  even  be  caught  causing  trouble — would 
destroy  Its  relations  with  every  other  state  in 
the  area.  Furthermore,  it  has  every  interest  in 
behaving  conservatively  as  a  purchaser  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  from  Iran  and  Iraq.  If  it  Is 
going  to  be  able  to  develop  energy  markets 
and  earn  hard  currency  in  the  West. 

With  regard  to  the  local  states,  them.selves, 
It  has  rarely  proved  possible  in  the  develop- 
ing world  to  prevent  conflict  through  the 
supply  of  arms.  The  repeated  tragedy  of  In- 
dia-Pakistan wars  should  have  taught  us  that 
lesson.  Even  where  an  arms  balance  has  been 
possible — as  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict — it 
has  proved  precarious,  a  source  of  more  ten- 
sion, and  dependent  upon  repeated  demon- 
strations of  one  country's  military  superiority 
over  the  rest. 

The  Gulf  does  not  provide  the  conditions. 
In  terms  either  of  coimtrles  or  of  geography, 
for  an  arms  balance  that  can  reduce  the  risks 
of  conflict  rather  than  promote  them.  It  Is 
not  possible  to  argue  that  arms  sales  there 
are  essentially  "defensive."  In  the  Gulf  as  In 
any  area  of  short  distances  and  flat  terrain, 
high-performance  weapons  like  Jet  aircraft 
can  as  easily  be  used  to  make  war  as  defend 
against  It.  Furthermore,  despite  assurances 
to  the  contrary.  It  could  prove  Impossible  to 
ensure  that  arms  provided  to  Gulf  Arab 
states  for  one  purpose  would  not  one  day 
be  used  for  another — namely,  In  the  conflict 
against  Israel,  with  all  the  problems  this 
would  cause. 

To  be  sure,  the  United  States  Is  selling 
arms,  not  giving  them  away  and  building  up 
teams  of  military  advisers  that  could  begin 
our  direct  Involvement  in  future  conflict. 
Yet  this  Is  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
if  we  help  to  bring  about  conditions  that 
could  make  trouble  for  all  concerned.  To  end 
our  programs  of  grant  military  assistance,  as 
Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght  is  advocating 
strongly  this  year,  would  mean  very  little  If 
we  are  al.so  willing  to  sell  arms  to  countries 
that  are  rolling  in  money.  Our  actions  still 
have  consequences — for  us  as  well  as  others — 
even  If  we  try  to  wash  our  hands  of  direct 
responsibility. 

It  also  matters  little  that  countries  like 
Britain  would  be  willing  to  sell  arms  even  if 
we  weren't.  If  that  would  happen,  so  be  it: 
at  least  we  would  not  be  compromised  by 
our  role.  We  could  then  try  to  get  agreement 
to  desist  among  all  potential  arms  suppliers. 
And  we  could  encourage  the  states  of  the 
Gulf  to  work  out  their  differences  and  dls- 
pvites  without  first  resorting  to  a  risky  and 
dangerous  build-up  of  sophisticated  and 
powerful  modern  weapons. 

None  of  this  is  easy  to  counsel.  There  are 
serious  problems  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some 
of  these  reflect  national  ambitions  and  rival- 
ries, and  some  reflect  the  continuing  struggle 
between  forces  that  can  be  loosely  classified 
as  "modern"  (nominally  reformist)  and 
"traditional."  It  may  be  that  conflict  Is  In- 
evitable, as  these  forces  come  Into  collision, 
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or  that  the  smallest  of  the  Qulf  states  will 
some  day  be  absorbed  by  their  larger  neigh- 
bors, whatever  we  do.  But  our  only  real  In- 
terest is  to  promote  conditions  that  wUl  let 
the  oil  flow  with  as  little  Interruption  as 
possible.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  actually  in- 
creasing the  level  of  arms  in  the  area — and 
thus  the  Intensity  and  damage  of  any  flght- 
Ing  that  does  take  place — will  help  to  pro- 
mote that  objective.  Certainly,  as  part  of  our 
concern  with  oil  and  with  reducing  Arab 
hostility  over  our  role  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  we  wlU  gain  little  In  the  long-term 
from  continuing  to  appear  as  the  enemy  of 
Internal  change  In  the  Arab  world,  whatever 
short-term  benefits  we  might  gain,  say.  In 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Thus,  to  refrain  from  selling  arms  to  the 
Gulf  states  will  not  end  our  difficulties  In 
the  region,  or  ensure  the  flow  of  oil.  But  the 
reverse  also  promises  no  lasting  solution,  and 
contains  far  higher  risks  of  open  warfare  and 
of  our  own  direct  Involvement.  Whatever 
benefit  we  might  gain  by  selling  arms  to  help 
our  balance  of  payments  could  be  wiped  out 
by  the  extra  trouble  we  would  be  buying. 
At  the  very  least,  we  should  depend  on  di- 
plomacy, before  reflexlvely  reaching  once 
again  for  military  instruments  of  policy  that 
have  served  us  so  poorly  In  other  parts  of 
the  developing  world. 


have  added  to  the  professionalism  which 
he  brought  to  every  task.  He  has  truly 
appreciated  and  practiced  the  highest 
tenets  of  joiunalism  in  recording  the 
triumphs  and  failures  of  the  politicians 
he  covered.  Not  only  have  they  held  him 
in  honor,  but  he  has  also  held  the  respect 
of  his  fellow  journalists  who  have  often 
referred  to  him  as  a  "reporter's  reporter." 
We  welcome  his  successor.  Bill  Chaze, 
to  the  regional  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press  on  Capitol  Hill  and  hope  that  Dil- 
lon's new  spectator  sport  overlooking  the 
golf  course  at  Myrtle  Beach  will  prove  as 
satisfying  as  spectating  on  the  workings 
of  Congress. 


DILLON  GRAHAM 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  WEST  HIGH 
SCHOOL  WARRIOR  BAND 


DILLON  GRAHAM 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  am- 
bivalent about  joining  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Dillon  Graham  of  the 
Associated  Press  as  he  leaves  Capitol  Hill 
after  25  years. 

We  caimot  help  but  feel  joy  that  he  is 
moving  to  well  deserved  rest  and  recrea- 
tion in  Myrtle  Beach;  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  feel  a  sense  of  loss  at  losing 
someone  who  has  been  such  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Hill  scene  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

His  dry  wit,  his  pleasant  manner — and 
primarily,  his  unflappable  demeanor — 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
announce  that  the  West  High  School 
Warrior  Band  of  Torrance,  Calif,  has 
been  invited  by  the  city  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland  to  be  the  U.S.  representative 
at  the  internationally  renowned  "Fete 
de  Geneve"  in  August  1973.  The  War- 
rior Band  received  this  invitation  be- 
cause of  their  outstanding  achievement 
in  major  band  reviews  and  concert  work 
this  past  year. 

The  150  young  people  in  the  band  will 
make  a  concert  tour  of  Europe  playing  in 
Lucerne,  Innsbruck.  Florence,  and  Paris, 
in  addition  to  being  the  only  performing 
group  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
playing  at  the  silver  armiversary  of  the 
"Fete  de  Geneve." 

I  think  that  Warrior  Band  Director, 
Ron  Large,  deserves  special  praise  for  his 
efforts.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  importantly, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  West  High  School  Warrior  Band 
on  this  great  honor  and  express  my 
heartfelt  wishes  for  their  future  success. 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORCU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, our  friend  Dillon  Graham  •will  re- 
tire from  the  Associated  Press  after  a 
25 -year  assignment  to  the  Capitx)l  and 
after  45  years  of  continuous  service  with 
Associated  Press. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  personal  tribute  to  Dillon  for  his 
outstanding  professional  performance. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  know  and 
work  with  Dillon  since  I  first  came  to 
the  House  in  1967.  He  has  always  repre- 
sented the  finest  aspects  of  a  reporter 
and  has  been  consistently  fair  and  ac- 
curate in  his  reporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  person- 
ally congratulate  Dillon  on  his  well- 
earned  retirement  and  wish  him  and  his 
wife,  Gigi,  good  luck.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 


DILLON  GRAHAM  RETIRES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Mr. 
Dillion  Graham,  a  reporter  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  will  retire  after  25  years 
of  service  as  a  Capitol  Hill  correspondent. 
His  dedicated  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Capitol  Press  Corps  has  been  but  a  part 
of  44  years  of  continuous  service  with  AP. 

Dillion  Graham  certainly  will  be 
missed  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  men  with  his  fine  capabilities  and 
his  dedication  to  his  work  are  always 
needed.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  Mr.  Graham  and  his  -mie  many 
happy  years  of  retirement  and  in  thank- 
ing him  for  a  job  well  done. 


SENATE— FriV/ai/,  June  1,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Walter  F.  Mon- 
DALE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUo^ang 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  as  our  fathers  trusted 
in  Thee  and  were  not  confoimded  or  put 
to  shame,  may  that  faith  which  supported 
them  in  trial  and  tribulation  be  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  us  in  our  time  of  trou- 
bles. Grant  us  the  courage  to  acknowl- 
edge and  correct  our  defects.  Give  us 
also  the  grace  to  cherish  and  to  cultivate 
the  virtues  and  values  tested  and  con- 
firmed in  the  crucible  of  life's  daily  strug- 
gle. Give  us  a  part  in  the  recovery  of  con- 
fidence in  the  government  of  free  men 
and  in  the  redemption  and  renewal  of 
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America's  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Make 
us  fit  servants  of  the  common  good.  By 
Thy  grace  enable  us  hour  by  hour  to 
make  a  faithful  and  heroic  effort  for  a 
social  order  of  personal  discipline,  of  self- 
denial,  of  partnership  and  cooperation 
for  peace  and  justice  in  our  time. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Life. 
Amen. 


Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Walter  F. 
MoNDALE.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MONDALE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  1. 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. May  31,  1973.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  connrmed  en 
bloc. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  under 
"New  Reports."' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  "New  Re- 
ports," will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read   the   nomination  of  Gloria   E    A 
Toote,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  .JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  as  follows: 

Harold  O.  BuIUs,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Brian  P.  Gettings,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  James  E  Smith 
of   Virginia,   to   be   Comptroller   of   the 
Currency. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  C  Hol- 
land, of  Nebraska,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
14  years  from  February  1,  1964 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
167.  and  then  Calendars  Nos.  170  through 
175. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  R.  Evans  of 
Utah,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  the  term 
expiring  June  5.  1978 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  as  follows- 

Thomas  R.  Bomar.  of  Maryland  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Home'  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  June  30.  1974. 

Grady  Perry.  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  30.  1973,  and  for  the  term  of 
4  years  expiring  June  30,  1977 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 


THE  U.S.  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  11) 
to  express  a  national  policy  with  respect 
to  support  of  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  3.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  3.  strike  out  "fishing."  and  insert 
"fishing,  and  further  that  the  Congress  is 
fully  prepared  to  act  immediately  to  pro- 
vide interim  measures  to  conserve  over- 
fished stocks  and  to  protect  our  domestic 
fishing  industry." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Stevens 

tJ.S.  FISHERY  needs  OUR  FULL  SVPPORT 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Congressional  advisor  to 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  and  as  a  Sen- 
ator representing  a  fisheries  state,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  disintegration  of  our 
nation's  commercial  fisheries  effort. 

This  industry  Is  attempting  to  withstand 
adversity  on  all  fronts.  Operating  costs 
have  compounded;  vessels  and  gear  are  out- 
moded; and  productivity  has  lagged.  These 
are  economic  problems  which  cannot  be 
solved  In  one  grand  gesture,  and,  the  fact  Is, 
they  cannot  be  solved  at  aU  without  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  Congress  when  pronosed 
legislative  solutions  come  before  us.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  11  establishes 
a  conducive  climate  for  such  occasions. 


Even  more  Immediate  and  critical,  because 
It  threatens  the  basic  resources  Itself    is  the 
wide-ranging,  efficient,  growing   fishing  ef- 
fort of  foreign  governments  off  North   Amer- 
lean  shores.  This  continuing  onslaught  ere 
ates  a  serious  dilemma  for  the  United  States 
On  the  one  hand  our  delegation  to  the  UN 
Law  of   the   Sea   Conference    Is    negotiating 
with  over  120  nations,  large  and  small,  new 
and  old,  in  quest  of  lasting  agreements  af- 
fecting not  only  fishing  but  also  the  numer- 
ous other  perplexities  Involved  in  assuring 
equitable.  Intelligent  use  of  that  70'-   of  our 
planet's  surface  covered  by  the  ocean    Such 
matters     take    time     and     our     negotiators 
strong  y  believe  U.S.  activity  m  flshlries  Ju! 
rlsdlctlon  prior  to  completion  of  their  work 
would    prove    chaotic— particularly    If    thev 
pick  the  form  of  the  present  dispute  off  Ice- 
land.  '^  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  destruction  of  one  or 
more  North  American  fish  species  durlne 
these  years  in  which  the  treaties  are  being 
ground  out  is  quite  possible.  Right  now  for 
example,  U.S.  halibut  fishermen  who  operate 
In  the  North  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea  are  A- 
n^slng  a  rapid  decline  in  the  resource  de- 
spite a  long-standing  International  conven- 
tion Intended  to  provide  conservation  meas- 
ures when  necessary. 

In   an   attempt    to   call   attention   to   the 
1',!^^^.°^  *^'^  situation.  I  recently  wired 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration asking  for  Immediate  high  level 
negotiations  to  halt  the  Japanese  take  of 
under-sized    halibut    In   the   Bering   Sea    In 
part,  my  wire  said  "I  fully  appreciate  the  im- 
portance and  sensitivity  of  Law  of  the  Sea 
negotiations,  but  believe  you  must  likewise 
recognize  that  depletion  of  one  more  species 
such  as  the  halibut  could  create  overwhelm- 
ing demands  for  the  strongest  of  unilateral 
actlo.is.     In  other  words.  I  aeree  that  uni- 
lateral action  should  be  avoided  if  at  all  pos- 
sibe— preferably   through    International    in- 
ter magreements-but  U.S.  unilateral  action 
will    be   necessarily  forced   if  resources  face 
destruction   during   the   period   lasting  pro- 
tectlve  measures  are  being  worked  out 

I  refer  to  the  halibut  problem  because  It 
is  happening  now  and  because  it  is  c!o.<;est 
home  to  me.  However,  similar  frequent  state- 
ments by  my  colleagues  from  every  coastal 

^fli°?  °^  *^ «  'i"''^^  S***^«  P«'nt  (o  exces- 
sive foreign  fishing  activity  as  an  on-going 
national  problem.  ^ 

Nearly  half  the  members  of  the  Senate 
have  co-sponsored  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 

ril  ^IrJ  '""^^  ^°°"'  s"PPort  bv  my  ccl- 
eagues.  This  legislation  will  serve  to,  at 
ast,  help  reassure  our  beleaguered  fishlnR 
Indus  ry  that  Its  government  cares  abo,,! 
what  Is  happening  and  l.s  ready  to  a.5sist  even 
to  the  point  of  adopting  l:iter!m  protective 
measures.  Simultaneously,  Senate  Conrrr- 
rent  Resolution  11  relates  the  same  messa.  e 
to  onr  delegation  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  amended. 

The  amended  concurrent  resolution 
with  its  preamble,  as  amended,  reads  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  world  fisheries  has  declined  from  first  to 
Uons        ^'**^^  among  the  major  fishing  na- 

W^hereas  there  has  been  a  continuing  de- 
cline in  domestic  production  of  food  fish  and 
shellish  for  the  last  five  years; 

Whereas  our  domestic  fishing  fleet  In  many 
areas  has  become  obsolete  and  inefficient; 

Whereas  Intensive  foreign  fishing  along  our 
coasts  has  brought  about  declines  In  stocks  of 
a  number  of  species  with  resulting  economic 
hardship  to  local  domestic  fishermen  depend- 
ent upon  such  stocks; 

Whereas  rising  costs  and  extremely  high 
Insurance   rates   have   made   fishing   uneco- 
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nomic  In  some  areas  even  when  stocks  of  fish 
and  shellfish  are  at  normal  levels; 

Whereas  assistance  to  fishermen  Is  very 
limited  as  contrasted  to  Federal  aid  to  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  agricultural  Inter- 
ests; 

Whereas  United  States  fishermen  cannot 
successfully  compete  against  imported  fish 
products  In  the  market  because  a  number  of 
foreign  fishing  countries  subsidize  their  fish- 
ing Industry  to  a  greater  extent; 

Whereas  some  60  per  centum  of  the  sea- 
food requirements  of  the  United  States  Is 
being  supplied  by  Imports; 

Whereas  the  United  States  fisheries  and 
fishing  Industry  Is  a  valuable  natural  resource 
supplying  employment  and  Income  to  thou- 
sands of  people  In  all  of  oiu*  coastal  States; 

Whereas  International  negotiations  so  far 
have  proved  Incapable  of  obtaining  timely 
agreement  on  the  protection  of  threatened 
species  of  fish; 

Whereas  our  fisheries  are  beset  with  almost 
Insurmountable  production  and  economic 
problems:  and 

Whereas  certain  of  our  coastal  stocks  of 
fish  are  being  decimated  by  foreign  fishing 
fleets:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  our  fishing  indus- 
try be  afforded  all  support  necessary  to  have 
It  strengthened,  and  all  steps  be  taken  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  our  coastal 
fisheries  against  excessive  foreign  fishing,  and 
further  that  the  Congress  is  fully  prepared  to 
act  Immediately  to  provide  Interim  measures 
to  conserve  overfished  stocks  and  to  protect 
our  domestic  fishing  Industry. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  also  recognizes, 
encourages,  and  Intends  to  support  the  key 
responsibilities  of  the  several  States  for 
conservation  and  scientific  management  of 
fisheries  resources  within  United  States  ter- 
ritorial waters:  and  In  this  context  the 
Congress  particularly  commends  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  coordinated 
protection,  enhancement,  and  scientific  man- 
agement of  all  United  States  fisheries,  both 
coastal  and  distant.  Including  presently  suc- 
cessful Federal -aid  programs  under  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964,  and  the  newly  developing 
Federal-State  fisheries  management  pro- 
grams. 

REYNALDO  CANLAS  BAECHER 

The  bill  iS.  67)  for  the  relief  of  Rey- 
naldo  Canlas  Baecher.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)(1)  and  204 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Reynaldo  Canlas  Baecher  shall  be  held  and 
considered  tc  be  the  natural-born  alien  son 
of  Donald  Leslie  Baecher.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  natural  parent,  brother 
or  sister  of  the  said  Reynaldo  Canlas  Baecher, 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  shall  not  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


MICHAEL  KWOK-CHOI  KAN 

The  bill  (S.  227)  for  the  relief  of 
Michael  Kwok-choi  Kan.  was  considered 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Michael  Kwok-chol  Kan  shall  be  held 


and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditions  en- 
tries which  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


MRS.  STEFANIE  MIGLIERINI 

The  bill  (S.  339)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Stefanie  Migllerini,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Stefanie  Migllerini.  the 
widow  of  Ambrose  Migllerini.  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
201(b)  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 204  of  said  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
In  this  case. 


ROSITA  E.  HODAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  155)  for  the  relief  of  Rosita  E. 
Hodas.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Rosita  E. 
Hodas.  the  widow  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  section  201(b)  of  that 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  such 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ELSA  BIBIANA  PAZ  SOLDAU 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  315)  for  the  relief  of  Elsa  Bibiana 
Paz  Soldau.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj' 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1.  after  line 
11,  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  That,  in  the  administration  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraph 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  That,  In  the  administration  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Elsa  Blblana  Paz  Soldan  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  child. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)  (19)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Elsa  Blblana  Paz  Soldan  may  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  If  she  Is  found  to 
be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  such  Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption 


shall  apply  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  That,  In  the  administration  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraph 
(1)  through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Sec.  2.  That,  in  the  administration  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Elsa  Blblana  Paz  Soldan  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  chUd. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MRS.  HANG  KIN  WAH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  529)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hang 
Kin  Wah.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Mrs.  Hang  Kin 
Wah,  the  widow  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  section  201  (b)  of  that 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  such 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


OVERSEAS  MILITARY  BASES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Bring  Our 
Bases  Home."  written  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes^,  and  published  In  Progressive 
magazine  for  June  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Bring  Our  Bases  Home 
(By  Senator  Harold  Hughes) 

Right  now.  more  than  one  U.S.  soldier  In 
every  four  Is  stUl  stationed  overseas.  Over 
600.000  men  and  women  In  the  armed  forces, 
plus  about  450.(X)0  of  their  dependents,  are 
scattered  among  322  major  bases  and  over 
3.000  minor  facilities  around  the  globe. 

Yet  while  the  Pentagon  slashes  at  domestic 
troop  levels.  It  plans  to  bring  home  only  4,000 
of  the  500.000  troops  In  areas  excluding 
Southeast  Asia.  AUegedly.  these  domestic 
base  reductions  are  being  made  to  save 
about  $400,000,000  per  year.  IX  that  is  the 
goal,  then  why  don't  we  bring  home  and 
deactivate  Just  one  of  our  divisions  In  Europe 
and  save  $580,000,000  per  year?  According  to 
official  Defense  Department  figures,  the  two 
recent  dollar  devaluations  alone  have  In- 
creased U.S.  operating  costs  by  more  than  the 
$400,000,000  projected  savings  from  domestic 
base  closings. 

Proof  that  our  NATO  allies  view  today's 
threat  differently  can  be  found  In  the  fact 
that  they  have  never  met  their  assigned 
quotas  for  NATO  and  that  they  continue  to 
spend  only  about  half  as  much  of  their 
Gross  National  Product  on  defense  as  does 
the  United  States. 

Costs  are  a  major  factor  for  the  United 
States  as  well.  The  direct  costs  of  maintain- 
ing 300,000  plus  U.S.  troops  In  Europe  Is 
over  four  billion  dollars  per  year.  Counting 
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the  forces  kept  In  the  United  States  to  meet 
NATO  contingencies,  the  yearly  cost  of  the 
NATO  commitment  ranges  from  an  officially- 
estimated  seventeen  billion  to  nearly  thirty 
bllUon.  according  to  analysts  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

Put  another  way.  this  thirty  billion  dollars 
for  the  NATO  commitment  Is  almost  as  much 
as  the  Federal  Government  will  spend  this 
year  on  health,  education,  and  manpower. 
Even  the  seventeen  billion  official  estimate 
Is  more  than  the  President  has  budgeted  for 
all  Federal  programs  In  natural  resources 
and  the  environment,  agriculture  and  rural 
development,  and  community  development 
housing. 

Isn't  It  time  we  brought  our  bsises  home? 
Not  all  of  them,  of  course,  but  a  substantial 
number.  In  keeping  with  current  threat  and 
our  domestic  needs.  Our  Improved  rapid  de- 
ployment capability  now  enables  us  to  trans- 
port substantial  forces  abroad  In  the  event 
of  war  in  a  very  short  time. 

Why  should  we  bear  such  a  heavy  burden 
In  Europe  when  our  allies  themselves  want 
to  ease  up?  Why  do  we  still  need  60.000 
troops  in  strong  and  self-reliant  Japan,  or 
40.000  in  quiet  Korea,  or  9.000  on  Taiwan, 
a  thorn  In  the  side  of  China?  Why  should 
we  keep  43.000  troops  In  Thailand  or  15.000 
in  the  Philippines,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
be  drawn  into  "another  Vietnam"  as  the 
Insurgencies  in  those  countries  grow? 

We  can  meet  all  our  defense  objectives  and 
commitments  without  such  reliance  on  over- 
seas bases. 


June  1,  1973 


BOMBING  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Despite 
Truce.  Agents  of  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam Help  Pick  Cambodia  Targets."  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June 
1.  1973:  and  an  article  entitled  "Cam- 
bodia Bombing:  A  Constitutional  Ex- 
pert Calls  It  a  Presidential  Power  Grab," 
written  by  Arthur  S.  Miller,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  1. 
1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  1.  1973] 
Spilling    Over;    Despiti:    Truce.    Agents    of 
United  States  in  Vietnam  Help  Pick  Cam- 
bodia Targets 

(By  Peter  R.Kann) 

Saigon. — Some  American  intelligence 
agents  in  South  Vietnam  are  involved  in 
the  process  by  which  targets  are  selected  for 
U.S.  aircraft  that  are  bombing  southeastern 
border  regions  of  Cambodia. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  startling 
about  this:  indeed.  It  seems  logical  that  there 
would  be  some  degree  of  involvement  here. 
But  it  does  Indicate  how  the  contmued  U.S. 
military  activity  In  Cambodia  tends  to  spill 
over  into  Vietnam,  where  Americans  pre- 
sumably are  no  longer  supposed  to  be  ac- 
tively Involved  In  the  war.  (In  Washington 
yesterday,  the  Senate  voted  to  deny  the  ad- 
ministration any  further  funds  for  bomb- 
ing in  Cambodia  or  Laos.  See  story  on  page 
3.) 

The  .secretlveness  of  the  apparentlv  small- 
.scale  American  Involvement  here  Is  some- 
thing of  an  Irony,  given  the  fact  that  the 
three  Vietnamese  signatories  to  the  Paris 
peace  agreement  have  been  blatantly  violat- 
ing the  accord  for  the  past  four  months. 

In  general,  the  Vietnam-based  U.S.  agents 
may  be  acting  mainly  as  conduits,  passing 
military  intelligence  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  on  to  U.S.  mUltary  officers  at 
Nakhon  Phanom  ThU  is  the  tightly  guard- 
ed air  base  in  Thailand  that  is  US   Seventh 


Air  Force  headquarters  for  the  controversial 
Cambodian  bombing  campaign. 
a  more  active  role 

In  other  instances,  however,  American 
operatives  in  Vietnam  have  played  a  more 
active  role:  pressing  South  Vietnamese  of- 
ficers for  potential  bombing  targets,  en- 
couraging South  Vletanamese  commandos  to 
engage  In  cross-border  Intelligence  collec- 
tion, and  working  closely  with  South  Viet- 
namese army  intelligence  officers  to  try  to 
plot  potential  cross-border  targets.  The  final 
targets,  of  course,  are  decided  at  Nakhon 
Phanom. 

The  Americans  Involved  are  some  Central 
InteUlgence  Agency  operatives  working  at 
the  regional  and  provincial  level  and  certain 
civilians  working  for  the  defense  attache's 
office.  Some  sources  say  the  operatives  are 
working  under  direct  command  from  U.S. 
mUltary  men  in  Nakhon  Phanom. 

In  the  view  of  some  Western  diplomats 
here,  the  bombing  Involvement  by  Vietnam- 
based  Americans  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit.  If  not  the  letter,  of  the  Paris  peace 
agreement. 

The  agreement  doesn't  prohibit  U.S.  In- 
telligence gathering  and  doesn't  cover  the 
contingency  of  American  clvUlans  working 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  army  to  expedite 
the  Cambodian  air  war.  Some  diplomatic 
observers,  however,  contend  that  the  spirit 
of  the  agreement  clearly  rules  out  active 
mUltary  functions  by  Americans  stationed 
in  Vietnam. 

an  AMBIGtrOTTS  VIOLATION 

In  any  case,  the  bombing  Involvement 
here  appears  to  be,  at  worst,  a  smaU  and 
ambiguous  violation  of  the  spirit  of  an 
accord  that  continues  to  be  openly  violated 
by  Its  other  signatories.  The  Vletcong  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  are  still 
engaged  in  considerable  combat,  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  continue  to  move  men 
and  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam.  And  In 
Cambodia,  the  war  isn't  over  even  on  paper. 

Some  sources  here  thus  sav  that  as  long 
as  America  is  bombing  Cambodia,  the  tar- 
gets should  be  plotted  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  intelligence  available.  And.  in  the  case 
of  Communist  staging  areas  and  other  sites 
near  the  Vietnam  border,  the  best  tatelll- 
gence  obviously  would  be  accumulated  In 
Vietnam,  with  a  degree  of  American  partic- 
ipation. (In  addition  to  the  Intelligence 
gathered  here,  the  bombing  planners  at 
Nakhon  Phanom  presumably  have  enemy 
radio  intercepts— picked  up  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere— and  aerial  photographs  on  which 
to  base   their  final   bombing  targets.) 

The  Washlngton-Salgon  cooperation  on 
target  selection  appears  to  be  a  two-way 
street.  In  some  cases,  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  been  approaching  Americans  to  try 
to  get  B52  and  Fill  air  strikes  on  cross- 
border  enemy  concentrations  that  may  pose 
a  threat  to  South  Vietnam. 

But  In  other  cases,  the  Impetus  has  come 
from  the  Americans,  who  have  been  anxious 
to  protect  the  Mekong  River  supply  route  to 
Phnom  Penh.  Cambodia's  sporadically  be- 
sieged capital.  Orders  from  Washington  to 
us.  officials  In  Saigon  have  emphasized  that 
the  Mekon  convoys  must  get  through. 
the  U.S.  iNrriATivE 

In  one  case.  U.S.  operatives  approached  a 
South  Vietnamese  general  requesting  that 
he  agree  to  an  American-Inspired  opera- 
tion in  which  a  helicopter,  presumably  Viet- 
namese, would  cross  the  border  into  Cam- 
bodia and  snatch  up  some  Communist  cadre, 
or  perhaps  Cambodian  civilians,  who  could 
then  be  pumped  for  timely  Intelligence  for 
alr-strlke  targets.  It  Un't  known  whether 
the  operation  went  off  as  planned. 

In  another  case.  South  Vietnamese  army 
Intelligence  officers,  under  pressure  from 
U.S.  agents  to  provide  rapidly  some  poten- 
tial bombing  targets  along  the  Mekong 
River  corridor,  warned  these  Americans  that 


bombing  might  be  risky  because  of  poor 
Intelligence  and  the  bosslbtUty  of  Cam- 
bodian ClvUlans  in  the  area.  The  Americans 
contnued  to  press  for  some  likely  target 
"boxes." 

These  and  other  stories  Indicate  that  In- 
teUlgence on  Communist  concentrations  and 
movements  In  southeastern  Cambodia  Is  sur- 
prisingly skimpy.  Some  sources  say  that  the 
US.  lacks  any  reliable  network  of  local  agents 
in  these  areas  of  Cambodia  near  the  Vietnam 
border.  The  Cambodian  government  of  Mar- 
shal Lon  Nol  doesn't  have  any  troops  In  the 
areas.  And  the  South  Vietnamese,  who  also 
don't  have  any  troops  there,  apparently  are 
relying  largely  on  occasional  prisoners  and 
defectors  for  their  Information.  Most  prisoner 
and  defector  Intelligence,  however.  Is  a  week 
or  more  old  and  Is  thus  of  dubious  accuracy. 
Some  sources  here  say  that  whUe  the  Intel- 
ligence being  passed  from  Vietnam  to  Nak- 
hon Phanom  Is  of  doubtful  quality.  It  Is 
better  than  none.  Others  argue  that  poor 
Intelligence  Is  worse  than  none  because  it 
gives  a  false  sense  of  bombing  accuracy. 

One  problem  with  Washlngton-Salgon  co- 
ordination Is  that  each  has  different  priori- 
ties. The  U.S.  Is  primarUy  Interested  in  plot- 
ting targets  to  protect  the  Mekong  corridor. 
The  South  Vietnamese  army  is  less  Interested 
In  the  corridor  and  the  problems  of  Phnom 
Penh  than  it  is  In  getting  air  strikes  plotted 
against  cross  border  staging  areas  endanger- 
ing Vietnam.  Thus,  some  South  Vietnamese 
target  requests  have  been  rejected  or  Ignored. 
So  was  a  South  Vietnamese  request  several 
weeks  ago  that  Saigon  units  engaged  In  a 
major  battle  with  enemy  troops  around  Hong 
Ngu.  a  small  town  near  the  Cambodian 
border,  be  put  in  direct  radio  contact  with 
U.S.  aircraft,  which  would  bomb  enemy  troops 
on  the  Cambodian  side  of  the  border.  Ameri- 
can officials  apparently  decided  that  such  a 
move  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Paris 
agreement. 

The  Cambodian  bombing  has  caused  some 
Internal  problems  for  the  U.S.  mission  here. 
It  Is  understood  that  at  one  point.  Charles  S. 
Whltehouse.  the  acting  ambassador,  cabled 
Washington  requesting  that  Vietnam  visits 
by  ranking  U.S.  military  officers  from  Thai- 
land should  at  least  be  cleared  through  the 
U.S.  embassy  here.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  such  visits  by  such  officers.  Including  at 
least  one  general,  to  consult  with  South 
Vietnamese  commanders,  in  part  at  least 
about  Cambodian  bombing.  (It  is  also  un- 
derstood that  American  officials  In  Vietnam 
arranged  for  several  senior  South  Vietnamese 
military  men  to  be  flown  to  Nakhon  Phanom 
for  con|Sultatlons  involving  the  Cambodian 
bombing.) 

A  further  complication  here  is  that  It  is 
difficult  for  anyone,  even  within  the  mission, 
to  know  who  is  really  working  for  what 
agency.  The  present  mission  organization  In- 
cludes, among  others,  regiUar  State  I>epart- 
ment  officers.  Including  some  50  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  doing  political  reporting  In  the 
provinces,  and  about  50  official  military  at- 
taches, doing  mUitary  reporting  and  direct- 
ing the  activities  of  some  1.000  Defense  De- 
partment clvUIan  employes.  There  are  also 
an  unknown  number  of  CIA  operatives. 

The  Defense  Department  civUlans  are 
largely  engaged  In  logistical  functions.  But 
certain  of  these  clvUlans.  with  mUltary  back- 
grounds, are  also  engaged  in  Intelligence 
work,  including  that  relating  to  the  Cam- 
bodian bombing.  So  are  some  of  the  CIA 
agents.  And  It  appears  that  some  Defense 
Department  clvUlans  are  working  under  CIA 
cover  while  some  CIA  agents  are  working 
under  Defense  Department  cover. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  1,  19731 
Cambodia  Bombing:    A  Constitutional  Ex- 
pert Calls  It  a  Presidential  Power  Grab 

(By  Arthur  S.  Miller) 
In  his  raw  grab  for  power.  President  Nlxon 
has    been    stopped    by    some    lower    federal 
courts  on  the  question  of  Impounding  funds 
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appropriated  by  Congress,  and  the  Watergate 
scandal  has  caused  him  to  retreat  from  his 
unprecedented  assertion  of  executive  power. 

But  his  exercise  of  power  in  bombing  Cam- 
bodia is  another  and  ultimately  more  crucial 
matter.  Its  eventual  resolution  may  settle, 
once  and  for  all,  the  question  of  which 
branch  of  government  has  control  over  going 
to  war. 

The  bombmg  could  be  stopped.  Congress 
need  only  order  a  cutoff  of  all  funds  for  the 
Indochina  military  adventure.  The  order  can 
be  given  and,  presumably,  the  President 
would  obey,  if  Congres.s  has  the  courage  and 
the  staying  power  to  stare  down  a  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive who  Is  making  the  most  complete 
grab  for  the  actual  power  of  governance  In 
American  history. 

Continued  bombing  in  Cambodia  simply 
cannot  be  legally  Justified.  It  is  based  solely 
on  presidential  order  and  Is  more  an  exer- 
cise of  raw  power  than  legal  authority. 

Now.  emboldened  perhaps  by  Watergate, 
Congress  has  begun  a  reversal  of  its  supine 
acquiescence  In  the  war  by  presidentlEd  flat 
m  Vietnam. 

Already  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
voted  against  transferring  Pentagon  funds 
to  pay  for  the  bombing.  Thursday  the  Senate 
passed  an  even  stronger  measure  which  faces 
major  difficulty  when  a  conference  commit- 
tee tries  to  blend  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions. A  probable  additional  step  wUl  be  for 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  use  of  armed  force 
anywhere  in  Cambodia  (and  perhaps  all  of 
Indochina) . 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Congress  finallv  pried 
from  Secretary  of  State  WUliam  P."  Rogers 
two  legal  "Justifications"  for  the  present 
bombing.  First  and  foremost.  Rogers  said, 
the  President  was  Justified  because  he  is 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces. 

Such  an  assertion  Is,  by  any  criterion,  too 
weak  a  reed  to  uphold  the  power  to  bomb 
Cambodia.  The  President  as  commander  In 
chief  merely  means  that  he  has  tactical  com- 
mand of  troops  In  the  field — once  hostUltles 
have  begun.  Emphatically,  It  does  not  mean 
that  he  can  declare  a  war.  Bombing  Cam- 
bodia Is  really  the  beginning  of  a  new  war, 
not  the  continuation  of  an  old  one. 

Even  the  "old"  Vietnam  conflict  can  no 
longer  be  legally  Justified  under  either  con- 
stitution or  international  law.  After  Congress 
repealed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution — the 
only  legal  basis  for  the  "war"  that  was  even 
partially  tenable— the  only  activities  the 
President  could  legally  pursue  were  to  pro- 
tect troops  stationed  in  Vietnam  and  to 
get  the  prisoners  home.  Both  tasks  now  hav- 
ing been  done,  any  semblance  of  constitu- 
tional authority  has  been  erased. 

The  pomt  of  all  this  was  succinctly  stated 
by  Justice  Robert  Grler  In  the  Prize  cases 
(1863),  which  upheld  President  Lincoln's 
blockade  of  Southern  ports:  The  President 
"has  no  power  to  Initiate  or  declare  a  war 
against  a  foreign  nation  or  a  domestic  state 
...  If  a  war  is  made  by  Invasion  of  a  foreign 
nation,  the  President  is  not  only  authorized 
but  bound  to  resist  force  by  force." 

That  Is  stUl  the  law.  Only  if  there  Is  an 
actual  threat  to  the  physical  security  of  the 
nation  or  a  threat  to  Its  troops  can  the  Presi- 
dent act  without  congressional  sanction. 

To  be  sure,  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
dU-ectly  ruled  on  the  question,  although  It 
did  outlaw  President  Truman's  seizure  of  the 
steel  mills  during  the  Korean  "war." 

Justice  Hu3:o  Black  said  the  President's 
powers,  speaking  generally,  must  flow  from 
either  the  Constitution  or  a  statute — some- 
thing not  present  then  and  something  not 
present  now. 

There  Is  simply  no  legislation  which  could 
"serve  as  a  valid  assent  to  the  (Vietnam) 
war."  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (next  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  most  important  court  In  the 
country)  said  in  early  1973.  (The  court  side- 
stepped ruling  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Vietnam  'war"  by  calling  It  a  "political 
question.") 


In  sum,  In  order  to  commit  American 
mUitary  forces  In  situations  such  as  the  one 
in  Cambodia,  the  President,  to  be  constitu- 
tionally proper,  must  have  express  congres- 
sional approval. 

Rogers'  second  legal  "Justification"  was 
Article  20  of  the  Vietnam  "peace"  agreement 
of  Jan,  28,  1973.  Under  it,  foreign  armed 
forces  must  be  withdrawn  from  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  their  neutrality  respected. 

That,  too,  is  rather  weak  as  a  means  of 
validating  the  bombing  of  Cambodia.  No- 
where In  the  agreement  U  it  written  that 
one  side  (here,  the  United  States)  can  use 
violence  to  enforce  the  meaning  of  Article 
20.  (For  that  matter,  because  of  widespread 
secrecy,  no  one  can  state  definitely  that 
North  Vietnamese  troops  are,  in  fact,  In  Cam- 
bodia and,  if  so,  what  their  purposes  there 
are.) 

Further.  Article  20  states  that  "foreign 
countries  shall  put  an  end  to  all  military  ac- 
tivities in  Cambodia  and  Laos" — precisely 
what  the  United  States,  by  bombing,  Is  not 
doing. 

Of  even  more  importance,  the  Paris  agree- 
ment Is  an  "executive  agreement,"  not  a 
treaty  approved  by  the  Senate.  Any  first-year 
law  student  knows  better  than  to  say,  as  did 
Secretary  Rogers,  that  the  Executive,  having 
done  something  In  the  past  on  his  own  au- 
thority, can  now  use  that  action  to  buttress 
his  legal  position  for  continumg  mUltary  ac- 
tion. The  law  simply  does  not  work  that  way. 

If  the  law  does  not  support  the  bombing, 
can  such  mUltary  action  be  Justified  as  being 
in  the  "national  Interest"?  Hardly.  Even  Rog- 
ers did  not  attempt  to  make  that  self-serving 
argument. 

Possibly  he  avoided  making  such  a  state- 
ment because  he  knows  that  the  American 
people  have  learned  that  they  have  been 
gulled  too  long  to  believe  unsupported  asser- 
tions that  armed  violence  In  Indochina  Is  In 
our  national  Interest. 

The  Incipient  recognition  of  China  buries, 
finally  and  completely,  the  notion  that  the 
Chinese  will  tumble  the  nations  of  South- 
east Asia  like  a  row  of  dominoes. 

For  some  reason,  the  President  and  the 
Pentagon  cannot  cut  loose  from  a  long  and 
bloody  conflict,  even  though  It  has  brought 
death  to  more  than  50.000  Americans  and 
several  hundred  thousand  Asians.  He  con- 
tinues to  bomb  part  of  the  region — without 
legal  authority. 

For  Congress,  the  American  people,  this  has 
a  portentous  meaning.  If  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. It  means  that  Congress  cannot  stop  a 
rampaging  President,  Unless  and  untU  It 
halts  the  growth  of  executive  power.  Con- 
gress will  surely  be  a  poor,  pitiful,  helpless 
giant. 


BAD  PUN  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  bad  pun  department,  I  note 
that  the  Senate  has  just  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Gloria  E.  A.  Toote,  of  New 
York,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I  sup- 
pose the  action  of  the  Senate  thereby  can 
be  called  a  tout  a'  fait — we  have  done 
the  deed. 


A  PLEASANT  WEEKEND  TO  ALL 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  today  is  Friday.  We  come 
near  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  sun 
is  shining,  for  those  who  have  the  chance 
to  get  outside  and  see  it.  We  have  en- 
dured unpleasant  weather  virtually  every 
weekend,  as  many  of  us  can  remember. 
Perhaps  we  will,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long  while,  be  able  to  enjoy  a  sunny 
weekend.  This  wUl  be  very  pleasant  for 
all  of  us,  because  we  have  evidence,  not- 


withstanding what  may  be  happening  on 
this  "rolling  ball,"  that  God  is  in  his 
heaven  and  all  is  right  with  the  world, 
and  the  Senate  has  been  conducting  its 
business  in  its  usual  fashion. 

The  Government  is  strong,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  departments  are 
tending  to  their  business.  Perhaps  the 
good  Lord  has  thought  that  by  now  we 
deserve  pleasant  weekends. 

So  being  aware  of  the  evanescence  of 
the  weather's  condition.  I  speak  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  wishing  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  a  very  pleasant,  sunny 
weekend.  If  this  may  seem  a  trivial  com- 
ment, I  think  there  is  a  lesson  under- 
neath, and  that  is  there  are  manj'  things 
we  cannot  control;  and  that  as  to  the 
things  we  can  control  we  are  doing  our 
level  best. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  tMr.  Hansen)  will 
be  absent  on  Monday,  and  he  will  be 
absent  from  a  portion  of  the  session  on 
Tuesday  next,  because  of  attendance  in 
committee  hearings.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  be  granted  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  official  business  during  those 
absences. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUIINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  moiTiing  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  iheie- 
in  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  MoNDALE  >  la'd  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Supplemental  Summary  of  the  Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
supplemental  summary  of  the  budget,  for 
the  year  1974  (with  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1933.  A  bill  to  assist  cities  and  States  by 
amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  national  banks  to  underwrite  and 
deal  In  securities  Issued  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1933.  A  bill  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by  amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  national  banks  to  under- 
write and  deal  in  securities  issued  by 
State  and  local  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

BILL  TO   PEHMrr  COMMERCIAL   BANKS  TO  TTNDER- 

warrE  state  and  local  revenue  bonds 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  referral  a  bill  to 
permit  commercial  banks  to  underwrite 
and  deal  in  revenue  bonds  issued  by 
State  and  local  governments.  The  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  prohibits  commercial  banks 
from  underwriting  corporate  or  foreign 
securities  but  does  permit  banks  to  un- 
derwrite general  obligation  bonds  issued 
by  State  and  local  governments.  Spe- 
cific authority  to  underwrite  revenue 
bonds  was  not  included  since  at  the  time 
of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act,  revenue  bonds 
were  rarely  used  as  an  instrument  of 
municipal  finance. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Glass-SteagaU 
Act,  revenue  bonds  have  become  a  major 
source  of  capital  for  our  State  and  local 
governments.  New  municipal  bond  issues 
in  1972  totaled  approximately  $23  billion 
of  which  35  percent  or  $8.1  billion  were 
revenue  bonds.  In  some  years,  revenue 
bonds  have  accounted  for  as  much  as  45 
percent  of  the  municipal  bond  market. 
Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  municipal  rev- 
enue bond  market  is  one  of  the  major 
money  markets  in  this  countrj'. 

Congress  permitted  commercial  banks 
to  continue  underwriting  and  dealing 
in  general  obligation  issues  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  order  to  assist  these 
governments  in  raising  capital.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  banks  have  abused 
this  privilege  in  the  40  years  since  the 
Glass-Steagall   Act   was   originally   en- 


acted. The  availability  of  bank  under- 
writing has  enabled  municipalities  to  se- 
cure the  most  favorable  rate  on  their 
general  obligation  borrowing. 

There  is  no  real  distinction  between 
revenue  bonds  and  general  obligation 
bonds.  Both  are  issued  by  State  and  local 
governments;  both  are  of  roughly  com- 
parable quality.  General  obligation 
bonds  are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  issuing  municipality,  where- 
as revenue  bonds  are  secured  by  revenues 
from  the  project  they  finance.  However, 
this  distinction 'is  of  little  practical  sig- 
nificance, since  no  mimicipality  can  af- 
ford to  permit  a  default  on  its  revenue 
bond  issues  without  seriously  jeopardiz- 
ing its  general  bond  rating.  Aside  from  a 
few  turnpike  bonds  issued  by  special  au- 
thorities, the  default  rate  on  revenue 
bonds  issued  by  municipalities  has  been 
practically  infinitesimal.  Moreover,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  would  apply 
only  to  those  revenue  bonds  eligible  for 
direct  purchase  by  commercial  banks. 
Under  current  bank  regulatory  proce- 
dures, this  means  the  bond  must  be  of 
Baa  quality  or  better. 

By  excluding  commercial  banks  from 
the  revenue  bond  underwriting  market, 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act  stifles  competi- 
tion in  this  market  and  causes  munici- 
palities to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
on  their  revenue  bond  issues.  Com- 
mercial banks  compete  vlgorouly  with  in- 
vestment banking  firms  in  underwriting 
general  obligation  bonds.  This  competi- 
tion is  not  present  in  the  revenue  bond 
market  and,  as  a  result,  interest  rates 
paid  by  municipalities  are  higher  than 
they  otherwise  might  be. 

Various  studies  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  in 
1967  indicated  a  measurable  lack  of  com- 
petition in  the  revenue  bond  market: 
More  than  99  percent  of  general  obli- 
gation bonds  were  awarded  through 
competitive  bidding,  whereas  only  81 
percent  of  revenue  bonds  were  subject 
to  competitive  bids; 

Revenue  bonds  awarded  through  com- 
petitive bidding  received  an  average  of 
1.64  fewer  bids  than  general  obligation 
bonds; 

After  taking  into  account  differences 
in  investment  quality  and  maturity,  rev- 
enue bonds  still  paid  an  interest  rate 
which  was  one-tenth  of  1  percent  higher 
than  the  comparable  rate  paid  on  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds. 

A  difference  of  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  may  not  sound  like  much.  How- 
ever, it  can  cost  mimicipalities  as  much 
as  $100  million  a  year  by  1975.  Some,  or 
all.  of  this  difference  could  be  eliminated 
if  banks  were  permitted  to  compete  in 
the  revenue  bond  market  the  same  way 
they  compete  in  the  general  obligation 
bond  market. 

In  1967  I  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion which  had  the  strong  support  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities.  This  legisla- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  and  passed  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate. Unfortunately,  no  action  was  taken 
on  the  bill  by  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. However,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives did  approve  an  amendment  to  the 
1968  Housing  Act  authorizing  commer- 
cial banks  to  underwTite  and  deal  in  in- 
vestment   quality    housing,    university, 


and  dormitory  revenue  bonds.  This 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
in  coriference  and  was  enacted  into  law. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  build  upon  this  precedent  and  per- 
mit commercial  banks  to  underwrite  and 
deal  in  all  types  of  revenue  bonds  regard- 
less of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
issued. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  also  contains 
various  safeguards  to  guard  against  any 
potential  conflicts  of  interest  and  to  pre- 
vent any  unsound  banking  practices. 

First,  the  bill  permits  banks  to  under- 
write and  deal  only  in  those  revenue 
bonds  which  are  eligible  for  purchase  by 
commercial  banks.  This  will  preclude 
banks  from  dealing  in  risky  or  specula- 
tive issues : 

Second,  the  bill  limits  total  bank  In- 
vestment in  revenue  bonds  in  all  of  its 
accounts  to  not  more  than  10  percent 
of  its  total  capital; 

Third,  the  bill  prohibits  a  bank  acting 
as  an  imderwriter  or  dealer  from  selling 
revenue  bonds  to  any  of  its  trust  ac- 
counts imless  lawfully  directed  by  court 
order; 

Fourth,  the  bill  prevents  any  member 
of  an  underwriting  syndicate  from  sell- 
ing bonds  to  the  trust  department  of  any 
other  bank  which  is  a  member  of  the 
syndicate  until  the  syndicate  has  closed; 
Fifth,  any  sales  of  revenue  bonds  by  a 
bank  to  any  of  its  depositors,  borrowers 
or  correspondent  banks  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  disclosing  the  fact 
that  the  bank  is  acting  as  an  underwriter 
or  dealer; 

Sixth,  banks  are  prohibited  from 
transferring  revenue  bonds  which  it  pur- 
chased as  an  underwriter  to  its  invest- 
ment account  during  the  underwriting 
period; 

Seventh,  the  authority  to  underwrite 
revenue  bonds  would  not  be  extended  to 
industrial  revenue  bonds  secured  by 
rental  payments  from  a  corporate  entity. 
This  exclusion  is  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act 
which  calls  for  a  strict  separation  be- 
tween commercial  banking  and  the  im- 
derwriting  of  corporate  secui'ities; 

Eighth,  the  legislation  calls  for  annual 
reports  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  distribution  of  underwriting 
business  in  the  revenue  bond  market  be- 
tween commercial  banks  and  investment 
banking  firms. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
strong  opposition  to  this  legislation 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  invest- 
ment banking  firms.  The  principal  argu- 
ment advanced  to  keep  commercial  banks 
out  of  the  revenue  bond  underwriting 
field  is  to  prevent  a  confiict  of  interest 
from  arising.  Commercial  banks  act  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity  in  a  variety  of  ways 
with  respect  to  their  depositors,  borrow- 
ers, trust  customers  and  corre.'^pondent 
banks.  It  Is  argued  that  commercial 
banks  might  abu.se  this  position  of  trust 
if  they  are  permitted  to  act  as  a  dealer 
and  underwriter  of  municipal  revenue 
bonds.  According  to  this  argument,  it 
was  this  type  of  abuse  which  led  Con- 
gress to  separate  investment  banking 
from  commercial  banking  when  it  passed 
the  Glass-Steagall  Act  in  1933. 

I  believe  these  arguments  will  have 
to  be  carefully  weighed  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  when  it  holds  hear- 
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ings  on  the  legislation  and  considers 
the  bill.  I  would  only  emphasize  two 
points  at  this  time:  First,  commercial 
banks  have  underwritten  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  for  40  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  and 
no  abuses  have  been  documented — the 
abuses  which  led  Congress  to  separate 
investment  banking  from  commercial 
banking  were  primarily  in  the  area  of 
corporate  and  foreign  seciu-itles.  Second, 
the  bill  contains  numerous  procedural 
safeguards,  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, to  prevent  these  alleged  abuses 
from  occurring. 

It  is  certainly  not  my  Intention  to  put 
investment  banking  firms  out  of  business 
or  to  increase  economic  concentration  in 
the  banking  industry.  I  do  not  believe 
that  either  of  these  results  will  occur  if 
banks  are  permitted  to  underwrite  mu- 
nicipal revenue  bonds.  Various  studies  on 
State  and  local  capital  needs  have  shown 
a  tremendous  demand  for  capital  by  state 
and  local  governments.  This  type  of  bor- 
rowing may  be  expected  to  expand  at  a 
rate  much  faster  than  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  do 
not  believe  bank  entry  into  the  revenue 
bond  underwriting  market  will  unduly 
jeopardize  the  existence  of  investment 
banking  firms.  Given  the  expected 
growth  In  the  market,  there  should  be 
enough  business  for  both  investment 
banking  firms  and  commercial  banks.  I 
do  not  believe  that  competition,  in  the 
long  run,  is  harmful  to  any  industry  in- 
cluding the  investment  banking  industry. 

Whatever  impact  bank  competition 
may  have  on  the  investment  banking 
business,  I  believe  Congr^s  must  give 
primary  consideration  to  the  public  ben- 
efits resulting  from  Increased  competi- 
tion. In  this  particular  case,  a  persuasive 
•  argument  was  made  during  the  1967 
hearings  that  bank  competition  would 
lower  the  interest  rate  on  revenue  bonds 
and  save  municipalities  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  in  interest  payments. 

The  benefits  to  municipalities  from  in- 
creased competition  seem  fairly  certain 
while  the  alleged  adverse  effects  result- 
ing from  a  conflict  of  interest  seem  spec- 
ulative, conjectural,  and  contrary  to  the 
experience  recorded  in  the  general  ob- 
ligation bond  market.  For  these  reasons  I 
believe  the  entry  to  banks  into  the  reve- 
nue bond  miderwriting  market  Is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1933 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph Seventh  of  section  5136  of  the  Re- 
vl-sed  Statutes  of  the  United  States  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  24),  Is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentences  at 
the  end  of  such  paragraph :  "The  limitations 
and  restrictions  contained  In  this  paragraph 
as  to  dealing  In  and  underwriting  investment 
securities  shall  not  apply  to  all  other  non- 
general  obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  or  agency  of  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  (ex- 
cept special  asses;ment  obligations  and  in- 
dustrial  revenue  bonds)    which   are   at   the 


time  eligible  for  purchase  by  a  national  bank 
for  Its  own  account,  except  that  (1)  no  as- 
sociation shall  hold  such  obligations  of  any 
one  obligor  or  maker  as  a  result  of  under- 
writing, dealing,  or  purchasing  for  Its  own 
account  (and  for  this  purpose  obligations  as 
to  which  It  is  under  commitment  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  held  by  it)  in  a  total  amount 
exceeding  at  any  one  time  10  per  centum  of 
Its  capital  stock  actually  paid  in  and  unim- 
paired and  10  per  centum  of  Its  unimpaired 
surplus  fund,  (2)  the  purchase  of  such  ob- 
ligations by  a  national  bank  as  fiduciary 
from  such  bank  as  an  underwriter  or  dealer 
shall  not  be  permitted  unless  lawfully  direct- 
ed by  court  order,  (3)  no  asssoclatlon  may 
purchase  such  obligations  as  fiduciary  from 
a  member  of  a  syndicate  in  which  such  as- 
sociation is  participating  until  the  syndicate 
has  closed  as  to  underwriting,  (4)  any  sales 
of  such  obligations  by  an  association  to  any 
of  its  depositors  or  borrowers  or  to  any  cor- 
respondent bank  (whether  for  such  bank's 
own  account  or  as  trustee)  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  disclosure  in  writing  to  the  pur- 
chaser that  the  association  is  selling  as  an 
underwriter  or  dealer,  and  (5)  the  purchase, 
during  the  underwriting  period,  of  any  such 
obligations  by  an  association  for  its  own  In- 
vestment account,  from  such  association's 
own  account  acting  as  underwTlter.  dealer, 
or  trader,  or  from  any  entity  afflUated  with 
such  association  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  of  section  2  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  221a (b) 
(1) ),  shall  not  be  permitted:  Provided,  That 
this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  any  pur- 
chases by  an  association  for  its  Investment 
account  or  accounts  of  any  such  obligations 
(A)  It  alone  has  underwritten  or  (B)  directly 
from  the  underwriting  syndicate  or  member 
thereof  In  which  It  is  a  participant,  or  to 
associations  not  In  the  underwriting  syndi- 
cate. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'Industrial  revenue  bond'  shall  mean  an 
obligation,  not  secured  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Issuer,  payable  solely  from  the 
rentals  received  by  the  issuer  from  private 
entitles." 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  business  of 
underwriting  and  dealing  in  State  and  local 
obligations  Is  being  carried  on  by  commer- 
cial banks  as  compared  with  other  banking 
Institutions  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  on  the  institutional  dis- 
tribution of  such  business.  As  used  herein, 
the  term  "State  and  local  obligations"  means 
obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  agency  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof. 


adequacy  of  farm-to-market  roads,  rail- 
road beds,  and  availability  of  operational 
rail  lines  serving  rural  areas  in  the 
United  States 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    752 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  752,  to  establish  the  Pop 
Warner  Little  League. 

S.    14TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1475,  al- 
lowing a  double  investment  credit  for 
property  in  rural  areas  providing  new 
employment  opportunities. 

senate  joint  REsoLtrrioN  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale^ 
v,as  added  as  a  cospcnsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103.  to  direct  the  Secretai-y 
of  Transportation  to  make  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  condition  and 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLOCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1973— AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    166 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  S.  1570  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  specific  problem  of  providing 
adequate  fuel  supplies  for  all  farmers 
and  to  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
farm  fuel  supply  and  distribution  system. 

Any  allocation  program  should  seek  to 
the  practical  extent  possible  to  assure 
that  all  distributors  receive  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  available  fuels,  but  this 
must  be  tempered  with  the  need  to  meet 
priority  uses.  Equal  allocation  to  all  dis- 
tribution points  will  not  assure  equal 
availability  to  consumers,  nor  would  such 
an  across-the-board  allocation  meet  the 
special  needs  of  certain  sectors  of  the 
economy.  This  is  particularly  true  in  re- 
gard to  farm  consumers. 

In  the  Midwest  area  a  major  portion 
of  fuels  used  by  farmers  are  supplied  by 
relatively  small  Independent  refiners, 
both  cooperative  and  privately  owned.  In 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  for  example,  in- 
land cooperative  refineries  supply  almost 
50  percent  of  the  farm  fuel  needs. 

In  the  past,  these  Inland  refiners  have 
had  some  excess  fuel  production  and  this 
has  been  sold  to  unaffiliated  jobbers  on  a 
nonpermanent  contract  basis  In  urban 
areas,  with  the  product  being  sold  by 
these  distributors  to  nonf  arm  customers. 
This  year,  however,  there  is  no  such  ex- 
cess. Because  of  greater  acreage  planted 
and  because  of  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions, farm  demand  is  up  substantially. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  independent 
Inland  refiners  have  suffered  a  shortage 
of  crude  oil  and,  therefore,  have  not  been 
able  to  maintain  former  production 
levels.  Many  of  the  Independent  refineries 
have  been  running  only  70  to  80  percent 
of  capacity.  This  has  been  the  case,  be- 
cause independent  refiners  have  not  been 
able  to  trade  their  Import  quota  tickets 
with  the  major  oil  companies  In  ex- 
change for  domestic  crude,  as  in  former 
years. 

Because  of  this  situation,  these  re- 
fineries have,  In  some  Instances,  had  to 
terminate  their  sales  to  imafliliated  job- 
bers in  order  to  continue  to  supply  their 
affiliated  distributors  in  the  rural  areas. 
Because  of  this,  an  allocation  program 
which  required  them  to  allocate  their 
limited  production  to  all  distributors  re- 
gardless of  market  area  or  type  of  cus- 
tomer, the  supply  of  refined  fuel  to 
farmers  would  necessarily  be  diminished 
even  further. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses itself  to  this  particular  problem 
and  specifies  that  refiners  first  must 
meet  the  needs  of  farm  customers  prior 
to  any  further  allocation  of  su.^ply. 

amendment    no.    1G7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  ^ 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1570)  to  authorize  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  to  allocate  energy 
and  fuels  when  he  determines  and  de- 
clares that  extraordinarj'  shortages  or 
dislocations  in  the  distribution  of  energ>- 
and  fuels  exist  or  are  imminent  and  that 
the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare  is 
thereby  jeopardized:  to  provide  for  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     168 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson  )  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Jackson  ifor 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph)  to  Senate 
bill  1570,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    169    THROUGH    171 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  amendments  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Jackson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Randolph >  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1570.  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     172 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
amendment  <No.  145* ,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  proposed  by  Mr.  Jackson  <  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph)  to  Senate 
bill  1570,  supra. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ACT 
OF  1970— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     173 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

CONSUMER    AND    MARKETING    RESERVE    AMEND- 
MENT   TO    S.    1888 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  S. 
1888.  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973,  which  would  estab- 
lish— as  a  matter  of  national  policy — a 
reserve  inventory  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  soybeans.  I  am  introducing  this 
amendment  today  so  that  all  members  of 
the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  examine  it  prior  to  considera- 
tion of  S.  1888,  which  I  now  imderstand 
will  begin  next  Tuesday,  June  5. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect both  the  farmers  and  the  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation  against  severe  or  total 
depletion  of  these  commodities. 

If  anyone  had  any  reservations  about 
the  merits  of  this  proposal  before,  the 
current  supply  situation  relating  to  these 
commodities  should  certainly  remove 
such  doubts.  Had  we  adopted  such  a  pro- 
posal earlier,  we  would  not  be  in  the 
critically  short  supply  situation  regard- 
ing these  commodities  that  we  are  in 
today. 

Today,  poultry,  hog,  dairy,  and  beef 
producers  are  paying  3  to  4  times  what 
they  were  paying  last  year  at  this  time 
for  their  feed  rations.  Increasingly,  many 
of  these  producers  are  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  meet  their  feed  needs  at  any  price 
because  effective  available  supply  of 
these  rations  is  at  or  near  zero.  USDA's 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  today  is 


completely  out  of  these  grains,  and  of 
those  amoimts  that  are  in  the  hands  of 
producers  or  the  trade  much  of  it  is  not 
available  for  sale  because  of  its  loca- 
tion, or  the  difficulty  in  getting  rail  cars 
to  move  it  where  it  is  needed.  Such  a  sit- 
uation, of  course,  is  directly  related  to 
increasing  the  costs  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  subsequently  increasing  the 
costs  to  the  American  consumer.  In  short, 
I  believe  our  National  Government — and 
I  include  both  the  Congress  and  the  Exec- 
utive— has  failed  to  provide  adequately 
supply  protection  to  our  own  domestic 
consuming  public  concerning  these  es- 
sential food  and  feed  grains. 

While  record  harvests  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  are  expected  this 
fall,  USDA  also  is  projecting  record  sales 
of  these  commodities  both  here  and  in 
foreign  markets. 

Given  the  type  of  marketing  and  sales 
system  we  rely  upon  in  this  Nation  to 
■market  these  commodities,  our  supplies 
of  these  can  be  nearly  or  totally  depleted 
v;ithout  any  protection  for  our  own  do- 
mestic users.  Furthermore,  without  such 
a  reserve  system  of  the  type  I  am  pro- 
posing, major  crop  failures  here  or  In 
foreign  countries  can  place  our  Nation 
almost  overnight  in  a  tight  or  totally  de- 
pleted supply  situation,  thereby  sending 
prices  through  the  roof. 

While  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
my  amendment  whsn  it  is  considered 
during  next  week's  debate  on  S.  1888.  I 
urge  every  Member  of  the  Senate  in  the 
meantime  to  carefully  study  and  review 
it.  Adoption  of  this  amendment  is  not 
only  a  responsible  action  for  Congress  to 
take,  but  also  is  essential  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  210  million  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  line  19.  strike  out  "title  Is" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "titles  are". 

On  page  51.  line  15,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  51.  between  lines  15  and  16,  Insert 
the  following: 

"TrrLE  XI— CONSUMER  AND  MARKETING 
RESERVES 
"Sec.  1101.  (a)  Effective  only  with  respect 
to  the  1974  through  1978  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye.  and 
soybeans,  the  third  sentence  of  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  pro- 
viso (relating  to  the  minimum  price  at  which 
certain  grains  In  the  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  be  sold)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'And 
provided  further.  That  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  of  Its  stocks 
of  wheat,  corn,  grain,  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
or  rye,  respectively,  at  less  than  the  so-called 
established  price  applicable  by  law  to  the 
crop  of  any  such  commodity,  or  any  of  its 
stocks  of  soybeans  at  less  than  150  per  cen- 
tum of  the  current  national  average  loan  rate 
for  such  commodity,  adjusted  (in  the  case 
of  all  such  commodities)  for  such  current 
market  differentials  reflecting  grade,  quality, 
location,  and  other  value  factors  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  sale  of  such  com- 
modity will  ( 1 )  cause  the  estimated  carry- 
over of  such  commodity  at  the  end  of  the 
current  crop  year  for  such  commodity  to  fall 
below  six  hundred  million  bushels  In  the  case 


of  wheat,  forty  million  tons  In  the  case  of 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  in 
the  case  of  soybeans,  or  (2)  reduce  the  Cor- 
poration's stocks  of  such  commodity  below 
two  hundred  million  bushels  In  the  case  of 
wheat,  fifteen  million  tons  in  the  case  of 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye, 
or  fifty  million  bushels  in  the  case  of  soy- 
beans; and  in  no  event  may  the  Corporation 
sell  any  of  Its  stocks  of  any  such  commodity 
at  less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  current 
national  average  loan  rate  for  the  commodity, 
adjusted  for  such  current  market  differen- 
tials reflecting  grade,  quality,  location,  and 
other  value  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges.' 

••(b)  Section  407  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'In  any  year  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  that  the  carryover  stocks  of 
wheat  will  be  less  than  six  hundred  million 
bushels,  the  carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains 
will  be  less  than  forty  million  tons,  or  the 
carryover  stocks  of  soybeans  will  be  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mtlllo:i  bushels, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed,  at 
any  time  that  the  market  price  falls  to  125 
per  centum  of  the  announced  nonrecourse 
loan  level  for  the  commodity  concerned,  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  such  commodity  suffi- 
cient to  bring  the  total  reserve  stocks  of  the 
commodity  to  six  hundred  million  bushels 
In  the  case  of  wheat,  forty  million  tons  In 
the  case  of  feed  grains,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  bushels  In  the  case  of  soybeans. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  price  support  loan  on  aay  quantltv  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  or  soybeans  stored  under 
seal  on  the  farm  or  in  private  commercial 
facilities  shall  be  extended,  at  the  option  of 
the  producer,  for  a  period  of  two  years  with 
the  condition  that  any  such  loan  may  "oe 
called  in  at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  two-year  period  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  projected 
carryover  stocks  of  the  commodity  concerned 
for  the  current  year  will  drop  below  six 
hundred  million  bushels  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
forty  million  tons  In  the  case  of  feed  grains, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  In 
the  case  of  soybeans.  As  used  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding sentences,  the  term  •'feed  grains" 
means  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and 
rye." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  158  TO  S.  1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
158,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hart 
to  S.  1888,  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  REPORT 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  ordered  reported  a  bill  to  set  over- 
all spending  limits  for  Federal  election 
campaigns.  Attached  to  that  bill  is  an 
amendment  to  create  an  independent 
Federal  Elections  Commission  to  not  only 
monitor  campaign  spending,  but  to  en- 
force the  law  as  well.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  text  of  this  amendment  substantially 
tracks  the  language  of  my  own  bill  to 
create  such  a  commission,  S.  1094. 

WMAL  radio,  here  In  Washington, 
recently  endorsed   this  proposal.  I  ask 
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imanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Campaign  Financing  Reform 

May  9,  1973. 

Aroused  by  the  Watergate  scandal.  Con- 
gress appears  to  be  In  a  mood  to  enact  tough- 
er campaign  spending  legislation. 

A  host  of  reform  bills  has  been  Introduced. 
We  look  with  favor  on  one  sponsored  by  Re- 
publican Senators  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Charles  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

It  would  cre.ite  a  blue-ribbon  federal  elec- 
tions commission  empowered  to  Investigate, 
subpoena,  and  prosecute.  It  would  also  es- 
tablish a  central  place  where  financial  cajn- 
paign  disclosure  reports  could  be  sent,  thus 
eliminating  the  present  procedure  whereby 
reports  can  be  filed  in  numerous  places. 

No  one  underestimates  the  difficulties  In- 
volved In  getting  campaign  reforms  Insti- 
tuted. 

Indeed,  before  April  7,  1972,  the  effective 
date  of  a  strict  new  federal  law,  the  only 
related  law  on  the  books  was  one  dating  to 
1925. 

Susan  King,  of  an  Independent  citizens' 
group  that  lobbied  for  three  years  to  get  the 
1972  reforms  enacted,  thinks  the  climate  Is 
right  this  year  for  further  reforms. 

She  said,  "It's  discouraging  that  It  takes 
a  scandal  to  produce  reform,  but  that's  a 
healthy  sign — It  means  the  system  does  re- 
act to  abuse." 

Americans  should  Insist  that  Congress 
tighten  controls  over  campaign  spending.  In 
so  doing.  Congress  can  help  mend  the  fabric 
of  trust  in  government,  which  has  been  so 
ruthlessly  torn  by  events  surrounding  Water- 
gate. 

PERSISTENCE  OF  SOVIET  EMIGRA- 
TION  BARRIERS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  from  309  Soviet  Jews 
deprived  of  their  right  to  emigrate  on  so- 
called  secrecy  grounds.  The  existence  of 
such  a  letter  addressed  both  to  Repre- 
sentative Wilbur  Mills  and  to  me,  as 
the  sponsors  of  the  East-West  trade  and 
freedom  of  emigration  amendment  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  was  reported 
by  the  western  press  in  early  March,  but 
it  has  just  reached  my  oflBce  through 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet  JewTy 
in  New  York. 

Although  the  letter  deals  in  part  with 
the  now-suspended  head  tax  on  emigra- 
tion, it  is  nevertheless  timely  because  it 
exposes  the  sham  "secrecy"  argument 
which  Soviet  authorities  have  found  so 
convenient  an  excuse  for  denying  emi- 
gration in  the  absence  of  the  tax.  The 
letter  points  out  that  if  there  are  precise 
regular  criteria  for  determining  "secrecy" 
restrictions,  they  are  themselves  secret 
and  can  be  applied  as  broadly  or  as  nar- 
rowly as  the  Soviet  authorities  choose. 

The  writers'  apprehension  that  "our 
situation  is  becoming  worse"  and  that 
"further  repressive  measures"  might  be 
employed  against  Soviet  Jews  has,  un- 
fortunately, been  proven  to  be  well- 
founded.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an- 
other letter,  which  was  written  by  an 
American  recently  returned  from  the 
Soviet  Union  f>nd  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  May  16.  The  author 
of  the  letter  stresses  the  need  "to  destroy 
the  'straw  dog'  of  the  education  tax  and 
to  point  out  that  the  real  issue  is  that 


Jews  who  seek  visas  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  are  denied  them  in  most  cases." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  this  material  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Translated  from  Russian] 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We,  the  Jews  of  the  USSR  fighting  for 
their  repatriation  to  Israel,  hereby  appeal  to 
the  Congress  of  the  USA  because  In  our 
eyes  It  Is  not  only  the  highest  legislative 
organ  but  also  the  body  expressing  public 
opinion  in  the  country. 

The  ever  growing  attention  of  the  public 
and  of  the  Congress  of  the  USA  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  free  choice  of  one's  country  of 
residence  and.  in  particular  to  the  problem 
of  the  repatriation  of  Soviet  Jews  to  Israel 
testifies  to  their  profound  understanding  of 
this  question  that  is  of  vital  Importance 
to  us  and  to  their  Interest  in  a  Just  and  hu- 
mane solution  of  the  problem. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  description  of  the  existing  situ- 
ation in  the  matter  of  the  repatriation  of 
Jews.  This  is  particularly  necessary  at  pres- 
ent because  lately  unconscientious  propa- 
ganda has  been  trying  to  create  the  Illusion 
that  there  has  been  some  sort  of  a  positive 
progress  in  the  matter.  However,  nothing  like 
this  has  been  taking  place. 

What  is  the  aim  of  our  struggle? 

We  demand  the  recognized  and  guaran- 
teed by  law  right  for  every  Jew  who  so  wishes 
to  go  to  Israel.  The  handouts,  distributed 
from  case  to  case  in  accordance  with  the 
political  situation,  cannot  satisfy  us,  the 
Jews  of  the  USSR,  and  they  should  not  mis- 
lead our  friends.  It  Is  this  basic  right  that 
we  are  denied.  We  have  only  the  right  to 
petition  for  emigration.  The  decisions  of  the 
Authorities  remain  absolutely  arbitrary,  but, 
in  order  to  create  an  appearance  of  respecta- 
bility In  the  eyes  of  the  public  opinion  In 
the  West,  the  refusals  aie  given  an  imagl- 
nar\'  legal  basis. 

Thus,  In  the  Interview  given  by  the  DepvUy 
Minister  ShumUln,  on  December  22,  1972,  It 
was  stated  that  the  limitations  on  the  right 
to  emigrate  are  applied  only  to  those  who  by 
the  character  of  their  activities  had  been 
connected  with  work  involving  interests  of 
State.  On  the  basis  of  this  provision,  the  great 
majority  of  scientists  and  qualified  specialists 
In  the  spheres  of  physics,  chemistry,  elec- 
tronics, calculating  machines  and  other 
spheres  of  science  and  technology,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  economists,  historians.  Jurists 
and  Journalists,  who  had  worked  In  absolutely 
open  and  ordinary  establishments,  get  re- 
fusals, which  are  unlimited  by  time  and 
which  are  based  on  reasons  of  "having  Infor- 
mation" or  "secrecy". 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  concept  of 
"having  Information"  or  of  "secrecy"  has 
nothing  in  common  w^lth  the  concept  ac- 
cepted In  the  West,  where  secret  work,  ac- 
cess to  secret  information  and  the  obliga- 
tions undertaken.  In  connection  with  this 
cause  a  temporary  limitation  of  certain  civil 
rights  are  clearly  defined.  In  the  USSR,  how- 
ever. It  Is  a  matter  of  Indefinite  regulations, 
that  have  not  been  made  public  anywhere. 

In  a  country  where  even  access  to  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  publications  Is  not  open  to  all 
citizens,  the  argument  of  "secrecy"  is  very 
convenient  In  order  to  refuse  whomever  one 
wants. 

In  addition,  the  so-called  "registered  ac- 
cess" merely  means  that  the  person  con- 
cerned had  been  checked  and  can  be  per- 
mitted to  read  material  of  confidential  na- 
ture. This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  he 
had  In  fact  carried  out  secret  work  or  that 
he  Is  Informed  of  Sta'^e  secrets.  Quite  often, 
the  "secret"  work,  which  serves  as  an  ob- 
stacle for  emigration,  concerns  matters  that 
had  taken  place  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  or 
even  during  the  Second  World  War.  ThU  Is 


in  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  is  well  known 
that  even  the  gravest  secrets  are  outdated 
in  two  or  three  years.  In  giving  refusals,  the 
Authorities  also  refer  to  the  presence  of  "a 
high  Informative  potential".  Nobody  knows 
exactly  what  this  Is.  Evidently  this  means 
having  a  wide  mental  outlook,  which  permits 
the  person  detained  to  Judge  the  standard  of 
science  or  technology  In  his  sphere. 

References  are  even  made  to  the  |K>6sesslon 
of  access  to  secret  information  on  the  part 
of  relatives  who  remain  In  the  USSR  and  who 
have  no  Intention  of  leaving  the  country. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  It  becomes  clear 
that  It  would  be  dlflacult  to  find  a  person, 
working  In  the  sphere  of  science  or  of  In- 
dustry, who  could  not  be  refused.  If  so  de- 
sired, an  emigration  permit  on  the  basis  of 
one  of  tlie  points  mentioned  above.  The  offi- 
cial and  public  statement  of  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister ShumUln  to  the  effect  that  It  Is  even  a 
secret  to  explain  to  the  person  Interested  the 
essence  of  his  "secrecy"  and  the  length  of  Its 
effectiveness  Is  a  good  lUustratlon  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  arbitrariness  that  exists  In  the 
matter. 

The  arbitrariness  and  the  groundlessness 
of  these  pretexts  are  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  persons,  who  had 
allegedly  also  had  high  "secrecy"  and  had 
had  their  emigration  permits  refused  for  this 
reason,  were  suddenly  given  emigration  per- 
mits In  October  1972. 

In  addition  to  the  argument  of  "secrecy", 
the  Soviet  Authorities  also  make  use  of  the 
prohibitive  tax  on  education  for  the  purpose 
of  limiting  the  emigration  of  specialists.  Cer- 
tain persons  In  the  West  might  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  new  and  widely  publicized 
changes  In  the  Instructions  for  exacting  pay- 
ment of  the  education  tax  have  greatly  eased 
the  situation.  This  would  be  a  great  error. 
In  reality,  the  tax  is  contrary  to  Statute  121 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR  [which  In- 
sures "free  education  In  all  schools")  and 
to  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  Is  applied  retroactively  to  per- 
sons who  had  received  their  education  long 
before  this  normative  act  was  adopted.  In 
addition,  in  the  calculation  of  the  sum  of 
this  tax,  the  expenditure  for  education  has 
been  over-estimated  to  twice  ;ts  amount  and 
the  period  of  repayment  has  been  made  five 
times  as  great.  E.xemption  from  the  tax  has 
been  given  only  to  ptirt  of  the  Invalids  and 
of  the  pensioneers.  depriving  them  at  the 
same  time  of  their  life-term  pension. 

However,  these  changes  have  had  almost 
no  effect  on  the  great  majority  of  persons 
with  higher  education  (the  average  age  of 
the  repatriates  Is  27).  In  the  future  a  young 
specialist  with  a  university  diploma  will  have 
to  put  aside  the  money  for  the  ransom  (with 
the  officially  recognized  in  the  USSR  rat«  of 
savings — e^r  of  the  salary)  not  for  125  years 
as  before,  but  only  for  90. 

All  the  above  stated  clearly  shows  that 
there  has  been  no  improvement  In  the  basic 
two  obstacles  on  the  way  of  the  repatria- 
tion of  the  Jews.  And.  in  spite  cf  a  certain 
quantitative  growth  of  the  number  of  re- 
patriates, connected  in  particular  with  the 
increase  In  the  number  of  persons  applying 
for  issue  of  exit  vitas,  the  polxy  of  the 
Authorities  towards  those  who  Insist  on  their 
right  to  emigrate,  has  considerably  harsh- 
ened. 

As  before,  the  Jevs  who  have  applied  lor 
emigration,  are  forced  as  a  rule  to  leave  their 
Jobs  or  are  dismissed.  In  such  a  case  a  spe- 
cialist is  forced  to  look  for  any  kind  of  work, 
including  unqualified  physical  lat>our.  Fre- 
quently he  is  deprived  of  that  work  as  well 
and  Is  afterwards  persecuted  as  an  Idler. 

Cases  of  judicial  and  extra-Judicial  per- 
secution are  becoming  more  frequent  and 
mere  and  more  harsh.  These  cases  Include 
prison  sentences  for  collective  appeals  to 
Soviet  Authorities,  arrests  of  Jews  without 
reason  or  explanation,  etc. 

This  happened  first  during  President  Nix- 
on's visit  to  Moscow  and  since  then  it  be- 
came a  sorry  tradition  and  an  Integral  part 
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of  holidays  or  of  solemn  occasions  In  the 
Soviet  capital. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  unceasing 
trials  of  Jews  who  wish  to  go  to  Israel.  In 
1972  eight  persons  were  convicted.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1973  Lazar  Lubarsky  was  sentenced 
to  four  years.  Isak  Shkolnlk  Is  now  awaiting 
trial.  (Shkolnlk  has  since  been  sentenced  to 
10  years  imprisonment.) 

This  great  and  tragic  subject  deserves  fuller 
explanation.  Therefore  In  this  letter  we  shall 
not  dwell  on  It. 

The  Amnesty,  declared  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  USSR,  has 
freed  scores  of  thousands  of  thieves  and 
hooligans,  but  It  has  not  touched  a  single  one 
of  the  Jews  convicted  In  connection  with 
their  desire  to  go  to  Israel. 

Our  situation  Is  becoming  worse.  Further 
repressive  measures  might  be  taken  against 
us,  even  though  the  Authorities  know  very 
well  that  we  have  no  underground  activities 
or  secret  plans,  we  have  no  secret  organiza- 
tions, we  have  only  the  desire  to  go  to  Israel 
and  the  resolve  to  flght  for  the  realization  of 
this  desire. 

We  think  that  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  USA  should  know  the  truth  about 
the  problem  for  which  they  evince  Interest 
and  understanding. 

Signatures:  Moscow — 115,  Kiev — 17;  Lenin- 
grad— 34;  Riga — 57;  Kishinev — 38;  VUnlus — 
33;  Minsk— 5;  Kharkov — 4;  Odessa — 3; 
Tbilisi— 3. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,  19731 
Kremlin  Versus  Jews:  The  Tax  Is  Not  All 
To  the  EnrroR: 

I  have  Just  returned  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
many  of  the  activists  who  are  struggling  for 
emigration  to  Israel.  In  behalf  of  these  be- 
leaguered people,  I  urge  The  Times  to  destroy 
the  "straw  dog"  of  the  education  tax  and  to 
point  out  that  the  real  Issue  Is  that  Jews 
who  seek  visas  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  are 
denied  them  in  most  cases.  The  lifting  of  the 
education  tax,  be  It  lasting  or  not,  will  in  no 
way  ease  the  obtaining  of  visas  for  Soviet 
Jews. 

What  is  the  situation  for  visa  applicants? 
Needed  letters  of  Invitation  from  relatives  In 
Israel  are  "lost"  by  the  postal  authorities; 
visa  applicants  require  the  consent  of  par- 
ents when  the  applicant  may  be  old  enough 
to  be  a  parent  himself;  fellow  employes  are 
needed  to  give  character  references,  exposing 
the  applicant  to  threats  and  intimidation 
because  of  his  "anti-Soviet  position";  scien- 
tists are  told  that  they  are  too  valuable  to 
the  state  to  be  allowed  to  leave  but  are  fired 
from  their  Jobs  almost  immediately  upon  ap- 
plication lor  an  exit  visa;  those  fired  from 
their  Jobs  are  accused  of  "parasitism"  and 
can  be  forced  to  accept  manual  labor;  chil- 
dren of  applicants  are  forced  out  of  school 
and  threatened  with  the  draft;  telephones 
are  perfunctorily  cut  off;  homes  are  searched. 
The  mjrth  of  secret  work  is  Ijelng  used  as  a 
reason  for  holding  many  of  the  scientists. 
One  scientist  I  met  was  told  by  the  visa 
authorities  that,  although  he  did  not  know  it, 
the  committee  had  said  that  his  work  had 
been  of  a  secret  nature.  He  asked  to  meet 
with  the  committee  since  he  knew  that  his 
work  was  not  secret.  He  was  told  that  the 
membership  of  the  committee  was  secret 
and  therefore  he  could  not  meet  with  It.  He 
was  advised  to  take  other  work  (he  had  been 
fired  from  his  Job)  for  five  years  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  would  be  allowed  to  leave 
If  this  new  work  was  not  secret.  Of  course,  he 
would  not  be  advised  about  the  secrecy  of 
the  work  till  the  end  of  the  five  years.  Heller's 
"Catch-22"  and  Kafka's  "The  Trial"  come  to 
mind. 

The  Russians  advise  us  that  the  number  of 
Jews  applying  to  emigrate  to  Israel  Is  small. 
What  they  neglect  to  say  is  that  the  harass- 
ment of  those  who  do  apply  for  exit  visas  is 
used  as  a  whip  to  hold  others  back. 


It  is  indeed  a  strange  feeling  to  sit  In  a 
living  room  in  Moscow  and  hear  the  Jackson 
amendment  spoken  of  in  reverential  terms 
by  a  group  of  Soviet  Jews.  This  amendment, 
which  would  make  tariff  concessions  condi- 
tional on  the  abolition  of  all  barriers  to  eml- 
grratlon,  is  their  only  hope  for  exodus  to 
Israel.  The  abolition  of  the  education  tax 
alone  will  not  help  these  martyrs  in  any 
substantial  way.  fEdltorlal  May  5.| 

Georcine  Sachs  Salom, 
New  York,  May  6,  1973. 


ELLSBERG  HARDLY  A  MARTYR 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the  Sun- 
day Philadelphia  Bulletin  characterizes 
Daniel  Ellsberg  as  a  "bafflegab  artist, 
recently  shingled  by  a  second  rate  school 
of  law."  Moreover,  Kilpatrick  states  that 
despite  the  fact  that  his  trial  was  dis- 
missed, "the  question  of  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence remains  unanswered."  What 
also  remains  unanswered  by  the  courts 
is  the  question  of  whether,  as  Ellsberg 
asserts,  his  notion  that  he  was  doing  the 
"right"  thing  in  making  secret  docu- 
ments public  does  in  fact  make  the  act 
itself  "right."  This  is  a  question  which 
each  one  of  us  must  determine  for  him- 
self. I  commend  this  article  by  Mr.  EUl- 
patrick  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ellsberg  Hardly  a  Martyr 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 
Washington. — Daniel  Ellsberg,  the  chief 
purlolner  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  turned  up 
In  Washington  last  Sunday  as  a  guest  on 
"Meet  the  Press."  Carl  Stern  of  NBC  and 
David  Kraslow  of  The  Washington  Star-News 
promptly  took  him  over  the  Jumps  on  the 
matter  of  morality,  high  and  low. 

It  was  an  Interesting  exhibition.  Mr.  Ells- 
berg repeatedly  balked,  refused,  and  ran 
around  the  gates.  Some  of  us  had  come  to  the 
studio  expecting  to  encounter  a  philosopher 
of  noble  purpose,  a  licensed  and  certified 
martyr.  We  left  with  the  Impression  of  a 
bafflegab  artist,  recently  shingled  by  a  sec- 
ond-rate school  of  the  law. 

He  would  not  grapple  with  the  questions 
that  mattered.  It  was  as  If  the  sainted  Joan, 
tied  to  the  stake,  had  demanded  a  stay  of  ex- 
ecution by  virtue  of  the  law  that  prohibits 
open-air  fires  before  five  o'clock. 
facts  not  in  dispute 
The  essential  facts  of  the  Ellsberg  case  are 
not  In  dispute,  Ellsberg  gained  surreptitious 
access  to  a  set  of  the  famous  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers, a  top  secret  study  of  the  U.S.  role  In 
Indochina.  He  sneaked  off  to  a  Xerox  ma- 
chine, copied  the  papers,  and  two  years  ago 
gave  them  to  The  New  York  Times. 

Subsequently  he  was  Indicted,  and  after 
a  fiasco  of  a  trial — a  trial  aborted  by  the 
Government's  criminal  bungling — he  went 
scot  free.  The  question  of  his  guilt  or  Inno- 
cence remains  unanswered. 

What  of  the  moral  Issue?  Ellsberg  con- 
ceded. In  response  to  a  question,  that  he 
thought  he  was  breaking  a  law  when  he  first 
took  the  papers  and  began  making  copies  of 
them.  He  then  assumed,  as  almost  all  of  us 
did  at  the  time,  that  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code 
contained  some  simple  statute  declaring  It  a 
felony  to  make  public,  without  proper  au- 
thorization, a  top  secret  document. 

TRIED  FOR   ESPIONAGE 

It  wasn't  until  later  that  it  turned  out,  to 
EUsberg's  relief  and  the  Government's 
chagrin,  that  no  such  law  existed.  He  had  to 
l>e  tried  under  the  old  Espionage  Act,  a  gauzy 


statute  with  holes  as  big  as  barn  doors.  The 
Important  thing  is  that  Ellsberg,  in  doing 
"what  I  thought  was  right,"  thought  he  was 
doing  an  unlawful  act.  He  did  It  anyway,  in 
response  to  "his  own  compelling  obedience  to 
a  higher  law." 

Stern  and  Kraslow  gave  him  a  hard  time. 
How  could  an  orderly  government  function, 
asked  Kraslow,  If  every  person  with  access  to 
top  secret  documents  obeyed  the  same  inner 
voices?  Ellsberg  responded  irrelevantly  that  a 
government  that  sanctioned  the  Watergate 
offenses  was  disorderly  and  dldnt  deserve  to 
operate. 

Stern  got  no  better  responses. 


PUBLIC  FUNDING  FOR  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  March  6 
when  I  introduced  S.  1103,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide public  funding  for  election  cam- 
.  paigns  for  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  was  sure  that  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  should  be  moving. 
Even  having  reached  that  conclusion 
last  year,  I  knew  there  would  have  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  groundwork  done  before 
many  would  support  it. 

My  hunch  is  that  that  still  is  the  case. 
However,  with  the  continuing  revela- 
tions of  laundered  money,  suitcases 
bulging  with  cash,  purchase  of  expensive 
wiretap  equipment— all  tumbling  out  of 
the  Watergate  investigations — an  ever- 
growing group  of  people  see  the  elimina- 
tion of  private  fundraising  as  one  an- 
swer to  needed  political  reform. 

The  case  for  this  approach  was  made 
by  the  New  York  Times  on  its  editorial 
page  May  29,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dollar-Free   Politics 

If  there  Is  one  subject  that  has  been 
studied,  argued  and  microscopically  analyzed 
for  decades.  It  Is  the  reform  of  American 
political  campaign  financing.  It  does  not  need 
another  commission  to  start  from  scratch 
and  come  up  with  a  report  for  stimulating 
Congressional  action,  especially  in  the  fuU 
tide  of  Watergate. 

President  Nixon  would  have  the  question 
Included  on  the  agenda  of  a  commission  he 
proposes  setting  up  to  deal  with  the  whole 
broad  question  of  electoral  reform.  But  a 
spate  of  pertinent  bills  is  already  pending  m 
Congress,  which  rightly  show  little  In- 
terest m  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  for  a  new 
study  group.  Three  of  these  measures.  Intro- 
duced Jointly  by  Republican  Senators  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Mathlas  of  Maryland, 
would  centralize  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  under 
an  mdependent  conunlsslon  with  full  power 
to  Investigate  and  prosecute  violations.  The 
bills  also  would  repeal  the  broadcasting 
"equal  time"  requirements,  which  now  seri- 
ously Inhibit  campaign  debating  by  televi- 
sion, and  allow  candidates  several  political 
mailings  at  reduced  postage  rates. 

Senator  Pastore,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island, 
would  make  similar  changes  and  extend  pres- 
ent limits  on  campaign  spending,  now  con- 
fined to  the  media,  to  all  forms  of  campaign 
expenditure.  House  bills  are  similar  in  na- 
ture, some  going  further  to  strengthen  those 
disclosure  provisions  which  have  already 
served  to  trip  up  leading  figures  In  the  Re- 
publican Committee  for  the  Re-Electlon  of 
the  President. 

All  these  legislative  efforts  are  commend- 
able as  logical  extensions  of  the  1971  law, 
which  went  In  the  right  direction  If  not  the 
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necessary  distance.  But,  even  without  the 
new  rash  of  scandals,  more  and  more  au- 
thorities In  the  field  have  been  approaching 
the  belief  that  reform  cannot  be  carried 
much  further  as  long  as  the  electoral  sys- 
tem rests  on  the  financial  bedrock  of  private 
campaign  contributions.  In  Its  very  nature 
this  system  breeds  the  kind  of  bribery  and 
extortion  that  flowers  In  "laundered"  money 
bags,  higher  milk  prices  In  exchange  for 
flnancial  gifts  from  dairymen  and  interven- 
tions with  regulatory  agencies  for  the  bene- 
fit of  fat-cat  contributors. 

Senator  Hart,  Democrat  of  Michigan,  has 
zeroed  In  on  the  subject  with  a  blU  that 
makes  precisely  this  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, though  regrettably  not  on  the  Presi- 
dential level.  He  would  try  It  out  first  on 
candidates  for  Congress.  JIls  blU  Is  tentative 
In  other  respects  as  well.  It  would  not  pre- 
clude private  campaign  money  altogether, 
but  merely  give  a  candidate  the  option  of 
being  financed  by  the  Treasury,  on  certain 
conditions,  or  getting  bis  campaign  funded 
In  the  traditional  manner.  Among  the  stipu- 
lations would  be  an  over-aU  siiendlng  celling 
for  recipients  of  Government  funds,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  legislation  Is  passed 
to  Impose  such  limits  generally. 

Despite  its  modest  scope,  the  measure  is 
highly  significant.  A  tax  check-off  now  per- 
mits citizens  to  direct  a  tiny  fraction  of 
their  payment  into  electoral  channels;  the 
Hart  bill  would  guarantee  to  a  candidate, 
out  of  public  funds,  an  amount  adequate  to 
conduct  a  full-blown  Congressional  election 
campaign.  There  Is  need,  however,  for  clearer 
answers  on  how  to  Iron  out  the  constitu- 
tional problems,  not  to  mention  the  equities, 
mvolved  In  discriminating  between  major 
and  minor  parties  and  in  fixing  standards 
that  candidates  would  have  to  meet  to  quali- 
fy for  public  financing  of  a  primary  cam- 
paign. 

We  are  convinced,  nevertheless,  that  the 
hope  for  a  cleaner  politics  lies  in  this  direc- 
tion. F>resldents  since  Theodore  Roosevelt 
have  endorsed  the  concept  of  public  subsi- 
dies for  election  campaigns,  none  more  elo- 
quently than  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  rightly 
thought  the  whole  sordid  process  of  beg- 
ging and  wooing  by  would-be  Presidents  de- 
meaning to  the  office.  Worse  than  demeaning. 
It  is  corrosive,  as  recent  events  have  all  too 
persuasively  demonstrated.  Sooner  rather 
than  later,  American  campaigning  must  be 
freed  from  the  corrupting  Influence  of  private 
money. 


TOWER  PROPOSAL  TO  PROBE  POW 
TREATMENT   COMMENDED 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  heartened  by  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  and,  I  believe,  we  are  all 
grateful  to  the  President  for  his  coura- 
geous and  daring  actions  which  resulted 
in  the  return  of  these  men.  Recently,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  tMr.  Tower) 
introduced  a  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  investigate 
their  confinement  in  Indochina.  Several 
newspapers  carried  stories  on  the  reso- 
lution, and  I  have  one  of  them,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  May  22  edition  of  the  Abi- 
lene Reporter  News,  that  I  would  com- 
mend to  the  reading  of  all  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tower  Proposal  To  Probe  POW 
Treat.ment  Timely 

Senator  John  Tower  has  Introduced  a  re.so- 
lutlon  In  the  US.  Senate  calling  for  its 
Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which  he  Is  a 
member,  to  malce  a  complete  investigation 


of  the  treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

He  suggests  three  specific  areas  of  In- 
quiry: 

The  extent  to  which  North  Vietnam  vio- 
lated the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  treatment  of  POWs. 

The  effect  of  visits  by  American  civilians 
and  other  non-North  Vietnamese  on  the 
treatment  of  prisoners; 

The  effect  of  prior  survival  and  other  train- 
ing on  the  stamma  and  the  will  to  resist  of 
the  prisoners. 

The  committee  also  should  be  left  free  to 
look  Into  any  other  relevant  subject  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  related  to  the  confinement 
of  the  POWs,  Sen.  Tower  said. 

While  various  returned  prisoners  have  told 
their  own  experiences  of  torture  and  abuse 
connected  with  visits  of  VS.  anti-war  ac- 
tivists. Tower  wants  the  public  fully  and  of- 
ficially Informed  by  a  Senate  hearing. 

"I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  full  story 
of  their  captivity  will  not  otherwise  become 
a  matter  of  public  record,  and  I  feel  that  it 
certatoly  should  be,"  he  said. 

Tower  says  he  Is  especially  bothered  by 
"what  was  the  real  effect  on  the  captives  of 
visits  to  Hanoi  by  American  civilians  and 
other  outsiders  .  .  .  Im  convinced  that  we 
need  an  in-depth  study  of  these  so-called 
'peace'  visits  to  the  capital  of  a  hostile  coun- 
try during  times  of  conflict.  Is  It  possible 
that  we  need  to  pass  new  legislation  with  re- 
gard to  such  acts  In  the  future?" 

He  feels  "it  equally  Important  that  the 
world  be  Informed  of  the  hypocrisy  with 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  treated  the 
prisoner  of  war  question." 

He  questions  whether  the  Hanoi  Hilton, 
which  was  shown  foreign  visitors  in  North 
Vietnam,  was  typical  of  camps  In  North  Viet- 
nam, and  whether  the  condition  of  its  pris- 
oners was  typical  as  well. 

"We  have  been  given  staged  pictures  and 
staged  events  by  the  other  side."  Sen.  Tower 
said.  "Behind  these,  however,  lie  the  beat- 
ings, the  pain,  the  anguish  infilcted  by  a 
cruel  and  barbarous  captor  who  portrays  him- 
self as  a  liberator  from  a  nation  of  peace  and 
freedom -loving  people." 

The  Investigation  Sen.  Tower  suggests  Is 
not  only  appropriate,  but  urgent.  The  men 
are  entitled  for  their  stories  to  be  known, 
and  their  bravery  appreciated.  Hanoi's  bru- 
tality in  the  face  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion needs  to  be  bared  to  the  world.  And 
most  compelling  of  all.  there  shotild  be  new 
legislation  passed  which  will  prevent  Ameri- 
can citizens  frcm  aiding  and  abetting  the 
enemy  in  any  future  conflicts. 


RISING  FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  the  No.  1 
issue  amongst  the  American  people.  The 
annual  cost  of  a  family  food  basket  is  of 
primary  concern.  Recent  reports  dem- 
onstrate that  the  annual  cost  of  a  typi- 
cal family's  market  basket  of  food  has 
reached  a  new  high. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  ne^-:; 
article  entitled  "Market  Basket  Cost 
Rises  to  New  Record"  be  prirted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|From  the  Washington  Post.  May  26.  197al 
Market  Basket  Cost  Rises  to  New  Record 

The  annual  cost  of  a  typical  family's  mar- 
ket basket  of  food  rose  1.6  per  cent  to  a  rec- 
ord $1,480  in  April.  But  the  gain,  less  than 
half  the  March  rise,  was  the  smallest  since 
the  current  food  price  boom  began  four 
months  ago.  an  Agriculture  Department  re- 
port showed  yesterday. 


The  report  also  showed  that  for  the  first 
time  m  six  months,  most  of  the  retail  price 
hike  was  due  to  higher  charges  by  middle- 
men rather  than  farmers,  whose  returns  rose 
more  slowly.  Returns  to  farmers  for  beef  and 
pork  In  the  market  basket  fell  last  month, 
although  higher  middleman  charges  pushed 
retail  beef  prices  to  another  new  record  and 
left  consumers  only  a  fractional  drop  for 
pork. 

The  market  basket  Is  a  collection  of  UB.- 
ralsed  farm  foods  needed  for  a  theoretical 
"average  household"  of  3.2  persons.  Its  $1,480 
annual  rate  cost  In  April  was  1.6  per  cent, 
or  $22,  above  the  $1,458  rate  In  March;  10.7 
per  cent  ($142)  above  last  December's  rate 
of  $1,338;  and  14.3  per  cent  ($184)  above  the 
April,   1972   rate,   of  $1,298. 

The  1.6  per  cent  April  increase  compared 
with  gains  of  3.5  per  cent  In  March,  2.5  per 
cent  In  February  and  2.7  per  cent  In  Jan- 
xiary. 

The  April  slowdown  came  on  the  heels  of 
administration  claims  that  a  long-predicted 
levelling  off  of  food  prices  Is  now  under 
way. 


CHALLENGE  FOR  THE  AIRLINES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
some  regret  that  I  note  that  air  fares  are 
being  boosted  considerably  today  for 
youth  and  those  traveling  under  family 
fare  discount  plans.  A  year  from  today, 
under  the  ruling  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  all  such  discounts  are  to  be  elim- 
inated. 

This  phaseout  starts  at  an  unfortu- 
nate time  just  before  the  close  of  the 
college  semester  and  at  the  start  of  the 
summer  vacation  season.  It  also  occurs 
at  a  time  when  we  have  a  serious  gaso- 
line shortage  and  we  should  be  encour- 
aging families  to  use  public  transporta- 
tion rather  than  automobiles,  especially 
on  long  trips. 

Tliere  are,  however,  some  encouraging 
signs. 

Airlines  are  in  the  process  of  drawing 
up  new  discoimt  programs  within  CAB 
guidelines  which  would  provide  even 
more  inexpensive  air  travel  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

Trans  World  Airlines  has  annoimced 
its  demand  scheduling  for  flights  be- 
tween selected  cities.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  TWA  is  working  on  expan- 
sion of  this  program,  and  that  other  air- 
lines are  seeking  new  concepts  to  pro- 
vide an  economical  means  of  air  trans- 
portation wliich  at  the  same  time  will  be 
profitable  to  the  air  carriers. 

The  CAB  has  ruled  that  the  discount 
fares  now  being  phased  out  were  dis- 
criminatory. The  Board  said  that  in  ef- 
fect the  full  fare  pas.-.engers  v.ere  being 
illegally  charged  to  subsidize  lower  fares 
youth  and  family  cut-rate  fares. 

There  has  been  an  understandable 
outcry  by  groups  who  feel  that  they  are 
being  adversely  affected  by  the  CAB  rul- 
ing. 

This  has  led  to  a  drive  to  pass  legis- 
lation which  would  make  legal  what  the 
CAB  has  ruled  illegal. 

It  is  my  conclusion,  liowever,  that  this 
would  be  unwise  at  this  time. 

The  airline  industry  has  made  it  clear 
that  imiovative  programs  catering  to  the 
economy-minded  travelers  are  being 
drawn  up.  The  CAB  ruling  could  be  a 
blessing  rather  than  a  setback  for  not 
only  students  and  families,  but  for  in- 
dividual travelers  of  all  ages.  It  all  de- 
pends on  how  the  airlines  move  to  serve 
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the  needs  of  the  public  which  depends  so 
heavily  on  this  form  of  transportation  in 
today  s  America. 

The  airlines  know  that  the  Congress 
and  the  public  will  be  watching  them 
closely  in  the  coming  months  to  see  how 
they  perform  in  this  regard. 

I  believe  that  we  should  give  the  indus- 
try a  chance  to  show  its  initiative  and 
devise  new  programs  to  serve  the  needs 
of  our  people. 

Premature  action  by  Confess  could  be 
detrimental  to  the  very  people  we  want 
to  help — those  who  feel  that  they  can- 
not afford  full  fares.  Given  the  incen- 
tive of  the  CAB  ruling,  these  may  be  the 
people  who  will  ultimately  benefit,  and 
greatly. 

If  the  airlines  do  not  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, then  Congress  may  have  to  act. 
We  should  in  the  meantime  give  the  air- 
lines encouragement  and  support  in 
their  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 


and  Truman  administrations  in  calling 
for  ratification  of  this  convention  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  Senate  should  perceive 
that  same  obligation  and  move  quickly  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  at  last. 


POSSIBLE  IMPERFECTION  OF  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION  IS  NO  ARGU- 
MENT AGAINST  RATIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Genocide 
has  been  the  subject  of  criticism  from 
many  sincere  men.  The  late  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  had  grave 
reservations  about  the  real  efficacy  of  the 
Convention  on  Genocide. 

I  do  not  dismiss  this  criticism  or  skep- 
ticism. But  if  the  U.S.  Senate  waited  for 
the  perfect  law  without  any  flaw  or  short- 
coming, the  legislative  record  of  any 
Congress  would  be  a  total  blank.  The 
Genocide  Convention  is  not  a  perfect 
document.  It  is  a  treaty  which  like  all 
treaties  is  not  written  by  our  prescription 
alone  but  is  negotiated.  And  as  nego- 
tiated, it  reaches  a  very  important  con- 
cern: the  mass  extermination  of  people 
for  their  racial,  religious,  and  ethnical 
views.  The  final  compromise  which  was 
reached,  while  not  perfect,  imperils 
nothing  which  is  sacred  to  the  American 
people.  It  guarantees  and  embodies  much 
that  we  do  hold  dear,  the  right  to  life 
for  all  people. 

When  the  Genocide  Convention  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  25  years  ago  only 
five  nations  had  ratified  it.  Since  then 
another  70  nations  have  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention,  but  not  the  United 
States. 

We  are  conspicuous  for  oiu"  remarkable 
national  record  in  the  struggle  for  human 
rights.  We  are  just  as  conspicuous  for  our 
international  absence  in  the  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  We  should 
resolve  without  further  hesitation  or  ex- 
cuse this  hypocritical  inconsistency  be- 
tween domestic  achievement  and  inter- 
national indifference.  Seventy-five  other 
nations  have  recognized  this  elementary 
fact  and  have  chosen  to  ratify  the  Con- 
vention on  Genocide.  I  am  certain  that 
if  these  nations  had  wished  they  could 
have  found  phrases  not  to  their  national 
taste  in  this  document,  but  they  per- 
ceived a  larger  responsibility — a  respon- 
sibility to  mankind — to  individually  and 
collectively  condemn  inhuman  barbar- 
ism. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  joined  the  Johnson,  Kennedy. 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  report  that,  according  to 
current  Census  Bureau  approximations, 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
as  of  today,  June  1,  1973,  is  210,740,591. 
In  spite  of  the  widely  publicized  reduc- 
tions in  our  fertility  levels,  this  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  1,582,609  since  June 
1,  1972.  It  also  represents  an  increase  of 
96,171  in  just  the  last  month. 

Over  the  year,  therefore,  we  have 
added  enough  additional  people  to  fill 
three  cities  the  size  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  In  just  1  short  month,  we  have 
added  about  the  equivalent  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


NAVY  TO  QUIT  USING  CULEBRA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  outgoing  Secretary  of  Defense 
Elliot  Richardson  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  halt  the  use  of 
Culebra,  a  little  island  off  Puerto  Rico, 
as  a  Navy  firing  range.  This  is  a  long 
overdue  and  welcome  decision. 

Earher  this  year  I  had  joined  with 
Senator  Baker  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
compel  the  Navy  to  quit  usmg  the  island 
for  a  firing  range  by  1975.  That  will  now 
be  accomplished  by  the  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  have  also  in- 
troduced legislation  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Baker.  Kennedy,  and  Jackson  au- 
thorizing the  Navy  to  prepare  an  alter- 
native site  and  to  repair  whatever  dam- 
ages had  been  inflicted  on  Culebra. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  entitled  "On 
Culebra.  a  Promise  Redeemed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w?,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  CiTLEar.A.  A  Promise  Redeemed 

In  acting  to  halt  the  use  of  Culebra — a 
little  Island  off  Puerto  Rico — as  a  Navy  firing 
range,  outgoing  Defense  Secretary  Elliott 
Richardson  ha.s  done  one  of  those  small  and 
decent  but  difficult  and  important  things 
which  governments  all  too  often  fall  to  do. 
In  brief,  he  perceived  the  wrong  In  bomb- 
ing an  Inhabited  Island,  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican dependency  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  he  per- 
ceived the  risk  that  continued  bombing  and 
shooting  would  further  exacerbate  Puerto 
Rlco-U.S.  relations,  undercut  Puerto  Rico 
moderates,  and  thereby  Jeopardize  Navy 
access  to  any  Puerto  Rlcan  firing  range.  Mr. 
Richardson  then  got  a  considerable  number 
of  bobbing  duclcs  In  a  row  and  made  his  move. 

Recall  that  his  Pentagon  predecessor, 
Melvln  Laird,  had  defaulted  under  Navy 
pressure  last  December  on  an  earlier  pledge 
to  close  the  Culebra  range  by  1975.  Instead, 
said  Mr.  Laird,  the  firing  would  go  on  until 
1985.  Understandably  enough,  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  went  up  In  smoke.  The  political 
atmosphere  there  had  to  be  calmed  before 
San  Juan  could  take  the  necessary  step  of 
finding  a  satisfactory  alternative  range  and 
offering  assurances  of  its  permanent  use.  This 
has  evidently  been  done.  The  new  range,  to 
be  opened  In  1975,  will  be  on  the  uninhabited 
Islands  of  Desecheo  and  Monlto  at  the  op- 
posite (western)  end  of  Puerto  Rico. 

On  Its  part,  the  Navy  had  to  reach  a  better 


understanding  that,  while  custom  and  con- 
venience dictated  continued  use  of  Culebra, 
the  Navy's  own  Interest  In  maintaining  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  bombing  range  and  the  larger 
American  Interest  in  solidifying  ties  with 
San  Juan  made  It  necessary  to  stop  pound- 
ing the  Island.  To  Its  credit,  the  Navy  now 
does  seem  prepared  to  shift  to  Desecheo  and 
Monlto,  where,  Its  own  studies  show.  Its  Im- 
portant operational  requirements  can  ade- 
quately be  met. 

Some  members  of  the  House  may  not  yet 
have  seen  the  advantages  of  bending  to  the 
storm  over  Culebra.  Senator  Howard  Baker 
(R-Tenn.)  set  a  powerful  and  useful  example 
last  January,  however,  by  Introducing  a  bill 
to  compel  the  Navy  to  quit  the  Island  by 
1975;  a  similar  bill  was  entered  In  the  House. 
Presumably,  those  legislators  who  wanted 
the  Navy  to  stop  bombing  Culebra  will  sup- 
port the  modest  appropriation  needed  to 
prepare  Desecheo  and  Monlto  as  replace- 
ments. We  hope  that  Defense  Secretary- 
designate  James  Schleslnger  will  want  to 
start  his  Pentagon  term  right  by  speaking  out 
clearly  and  promptly  for  the  move. 

The  Baker  bill  charged  the  countn,'  with 
"a  breach  of  faith  with  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico."  For  all  that  the  Navy  has  done  to 
make  Its  bombing  safer  for  the  people  of 
Culebra  and  to  assist  them  with  jobs,  water 
and  so  on,  this  is  the  essence  of  the  matter. 
The  United  States  promised  to  stop  bomb- 
ing the  Island,  and  It  broke  Its  promise.  One 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  United  States 
would  not  so  easily  have  Ignored  a  similar 
promise  to  a  group  or  nation  considered  to 
have  more  clout  than  Puerto  Rico,  of  which 
Culebra  is  part.  "Tlie  decision  of  Secretary 
Richardson  Is  warmly  welcomed  by  all 
Puerto  Rlcans."  the  commonwealth's  resident 
commissioner,  Jaime  Benitez  said.  "It  rein- 
forces our  faith  In  the  basic  integrity  of  the 
American  system  with  its  profound  commit- 
ment to  the  fulfillment  of  understandings 
reached  in  good  faith  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
liuman  values." 


SENATOR  MONDALE  SPEAKS  IN 
SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  12.  1973,  the  Democrats  ot  Missouri 
gathered  at  Springfield  for  the  annual 
Jock.son  Day  events.  The  culmination  of 
the  weekend  was  the  banquet  on  Satur- 
day night  at  which  almost  800  Missouri- 
ans  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Senator 
Walter  Mondale.  of  Minnesota,  deliver 
an  inspirational  and  perceptive  speech 
concerning  the  basic  tenets  of  our  po- 
litical system. 

Because  Senator  Mondale's  comments 
were  so  well  received  and  those  who 
heard  his  speech  were  so  enthusiastic 
about  having  the  opportunity  to  hear 
him,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator Mondalii's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Remarks   of   Senator    Walter    F.    Mondale 

Three  years  from  now,  we  will  observe  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  beloved  country. 
We  have  every  right  to  use  this  occasion 
to  celebrate  our  magnificent  national  ac- 
complishments. But.  If  that  celebration  is 
to  have  real  meaning,  It  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  deep  concern  with  where  we 
are  heading  as  a  free  society.  We  must  use 
the  experience  of  these  200  years  to  look 
at  ourselves  and  our  nation  to  determine — 
and  halt — those  dangers  which  threaten  us 
In  a  fundamental  and  even  frightening  way. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  these  dangers  more 
clearly  than  ever — dangers  which  reduce  the 
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value  of  otxr  vote — dangers  which  undermine 
our  Constitution  and  system  of  laws — dan- 
gers which  threaten  to  repeal  our  shared 
commitment  to  social  justice — dangers  to  the 
value  of  our  money — and  perhaps  most 
fundamental  of  all,  dangers  to  our  reliance 
on  truth  as  the  foundation  of  our  mutual 
trust. 

The  American  people  sense  these  dangers. 
They  encounter  them  almost  every  day.  And 
as  a  result,  they  have  expressed  a  very  un- 
derstandable, but  frightening,  distrust  of 
their  government  and  Its  leaders. 

In  1964,  a  cross-section  of  American  voters 
was  asked,  "How  often  can  you  trust  the 
government?"  Two-thirds  responded  that 
they  could  trust  the  government  "most  of 
the  time".  Last  fall — eight  years  later — the 
same  question  wsis  asked  again,  and  this 
time  less  than  half — only  45 '^r — gave  the 
s.ime  response. 

And  according  to  a  Harris  Poll  conducted 
last  November,  only  27'"  of  the  American 
people  have  "a  great  deal  of  confidence"  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government — a 
drop  from  41  ^r  in  1966. 

Public  trust  In  government  and  its  free 
institutions  Is  the  most  essential  ingredient 
of  our  democracy.  "With  public  sentiment, 
nothing  can  fail."  Lincoln  said,  "without  It, 
nothing  can  succeed."  The  less  confidence 
people  have  in  the  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment which  are  supposed  to  serve  them,  the 
more  vulnerable  those  Institutions  are  to 
demagogues  who  will  try  to  persuade  us  to 
follow  some  other  route. 

Most  people  in  this  country  are  very  dis- 
cerning. They  understand  human  nature, 
and  they  are  not  easily  fooled  or  misled. 
They  will  draw  reasonable  inferences  from 
known  facts.  Not  even  Madison  Avenue — 
with  all  of  Its  talents  and  resources — can 
for  long  make  the  truth  out  of  a  lie  People 
have  a  sense  for  the  truth  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  why  public  trust  cannot  be 
bought  or  swindled — it  can  only  be  earned. 

The  first  fundamental  reason  why  pub- 
lic trust  In  our  electoral  system  Is  being 
threatened  is  because  the  value  of  the  vote 
Itself  is  being  threatened.  It  Is  being  eroded 
and  undermined  by  a  massive  Infusion  Into 
our  political  system  of  special  Interest 
money— money  which  makes  It  possible  for 
those  with  great  wealth  to  lose  an  election 
but  still  ow:i  a  goverrunent. 

The  average  American  cannot  compete 
with  this  Buy  America  strategy,  and  he 
knows  it.  These  special  Interests  are  buying 
favors  and  Infiuence  at  his  expense,  and  he 
knows  that,  too.  This  knowledge  more  than 
anything  else  helps  explain  the  growing 
feeling  of  powerlessness — and  even  cyni- 
cism— with  which  many  people  regard  their 
government.  "What  difference  does  It  make 
who  wins  the  election."  they  may  say,  or 
"All  politicians  are  the  same,  "so  whv  bother 
getting  involved  in  politics".  You've  heard 
it  all. 

It  is  estimated  that  In  1972  candidates  for 
public  office  spent  four  hundred  million 
dollars  on  their  campaigns.  All  of  that  money 
came  from  private  sources.  Most  of  that 
money,  we  hope,  was  honest  money — but 
too  much  of  it  was  not.  Even  when  money 
Is  given  without  commitments,  however,  It 
creates  special  advantages  for  the  contrib- 
"t^cr— even  U  they  are  only  psychological 
ad\antages— and  everj'one  knows  It.  No  one 
really  doubts  why  ITT  and  Mr.  Vesco  con- 
trlboited  so  generously. 

This  situation  is  not  getting  anv  better: 
It  is  getting  much  worse.  The  four  hundred 
million  dollars  spent  in  1972  was  one-third 
more  than  the  amount  spent  Just  four  years 
ago  in  1968.  The  cost  of  campaigns  Is  rising 
dramatically  and,  with  It.  the  cost  of  buying 
i'lfluence  In  the  government.  These  high 
costs  have  vastly  Increased  the  Incentives  of 
those  In  government  to  compromise  their  re- 
sponsibility and  the  temptation  to  permit 
this  system  to  continue. 
Don't  misunderstand   me.   I   believe  most 


politicians  are  honest,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  system  Itself  Is  more  honest  than 
many  people  might  believe.  But  surely  the 
time  Is  overdue  for  revamping  our  system  of 
financing  our  campaigns,  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity not  only  of  the  government  but  of 
the  political  process  which  makes  free  gov- 
ernment possible.  The  way  to  do  this  in  my 
Judgment  Is  to  get  money  off  the  backs  of 
the  American  political  process  and  return 
government  to  the  people  where  it  belongs 
through  public  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns. 

The  value  of  our  vote  is  In  danger  of  being 
diminished  In  another  way.  It  is  threatened 
by  the  police  state  tactics  which  distort 
truth  during  the  campaign,  which  disrupt 
decent  condldates  in  the  conduct  of  their 
campaigns,  and  which — through  espionage, 
sabotage  and  other  illegal  acts — deprive  the 
American  people  of  an  Ingredient  essential 
to  the  value  of  their  votes — a  tough,  com- 
petitive, but  fair,  campaign. 

Stewart  Alsop  said  the  other  day  that  the 
tactics  used  in  1972  were  not  the  tactics  of 
politics,  but  the  tactics  of  war  .  ,  .  and  he 
was  right.  In  fact,  many  of  those  tech- 
niques— many  of  them  borrowed  from  the 
CIA  and  many  of  them  even  carried  out  by 
former  CIA  agents — were  carbon  copies  of 
Cold  War  tactics  used  abroad  against  coun- 
tries and  political  leaders  thought  to  be  our 
enemies.  For  the  first  time  In  American  po- 
litical history,  the  abilities  to  sponsor  deceit, 
to  create  disruption,  to  spy  on  one's  oppo- 
nents, and  to  undertake  an  assortment  of 
other  illegal  activities  were  abilities  delib- 
erately sought  and  employed  In  a  Presiden- 
tial election. 

The  second  danger  we  face  Is  that  which 
threatens  to  undermine  respect  and  obe- 
dience for  our  Constitution  and  our  system 
of  laws.  In  many  ways,  that  Is  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  in  the  entire  Watergate  Affair. 

When  each  of  us  is  elected,  we  must  take 
a  solemn  oath  to  obey  and  uphold  the  law. 
The  President,  too,  took  this  oath.  He  swore 
to  "faithfully  uphold  and  execute  the  laws 
of  the  land".  We  fovmd  out  later  that  he 
took  the  word  "execute"  literally — he  meant 
to  kill.  In  a  cynical  and  contemptuous  man- 
ner, the  President  and  his  people  took  the 
position  that  they  were  above  the  law;  that 
they  could  readily  ignore  those  laws  which 
they  didn't  like.  There  were  over  100  of 
them;  programs  for  rural  electrification, 
programs  for  highways,  programs  for  dis- 
aster loans,  education,  poverty,  health,  hos- 
pitals, senior  citizens,  housing — the  list  goes 
on.  But  efforts  to  point  out  that  he  was 
violating  the  law  were  only  met  with 
contempt. 

He  has  shown  the  same  kind  of  contempt 
for  the  law  In  foreign  affairs.  Even  as  we  meet 
tonight,  the  President  is  carrying  on  a  totally 
illegal  bombing  war  in  Cambodia.  Contrary  to 
what  this  President  thinks,  the  power  of  the 
President  to  conduct  war  Is  not  personal  to 
him.  If  the  Constitution  means  anything.  It 
requires  that  our  involvement  In  war  must 
have  a  legal  basis.  The  other  day.  the  House 
of  Representatives  refused  to  grant  the  Ad- 
ministration money  to  carry  on  this  Illegal 
wr.r.  Yet,  on  the  eve  of  the  vote,  the  Admin- 
istration had  the  arrogance  to  say  "We  don't 
care,  we  will  get  the  money  elsewhere". 

Both  Tom  Eagleton  and  I  have  spent  many 
years  as  law  enforcement  officers.  Both  of  us 
served  as  Attorney  General  of  our  states  and 
we  know  there  Is  another  way  to  destroy  re- 
spect for  the  law.  That  Is  to  use  the  law  en- 
forcement machinery  for  political  purposes. 
People  understand  how  harsh  criminal  laws 
are — that  Is  why  we  have  Independent  Judges 
and  citizen  Juries.  But  respect  for  our  laws  Is 
Inevitably  diminished  when  they  are  used 
corruptly  or  politically.  No  doubt,  much  of 
the  public's  confidence  in  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
stemmed  from  a  feeling  of  trust  that  he  kept 
politics  out  of  the  FBI. 

And.  of  course,  the  entire  Watergate  inci- 
dent stands  in  contempt  of  respect  for  our 


laws.  We  must  assume  that  the  President 
didn't  know,  but  so  many  around  him  were 
engaged  In  widespread  violations  of  the  law — 
the  obstruction  of  justice — that  there  had  to 
have  been  an  attitude  that  the  law  that  ap- 
plies to  most  people  does  not  apply  to  those 
In  power.  Of  course,  if  that  Is  correct,  then 
there  is  no  law  at  all.  Our  law  and  our  Con- 
stitution must  be  obeyed  by  all  people,  as  the 
President  and  his  closest  associates  are  now 
finding  out. 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  Immedi- 
ate danger  in  our  society  Is  that  to  the  value 
of  our  money. 

If  you  earned  $10,000  twenty  years  ago  .  .  . 
or  If  you  had  put  away  $10,000  In  your  sav- 
ings account  ,  .  .  you  would  need  $15,000 
today  to  buy  what  the  $10,000  would  have 
bought  you  twenty  years  ago. 

And  inflation  has  gotten  dramatically  worse 
In  the  last  six  months.  Prices  are  now  going 
up  at  their  fastest  rate  since  the  Korean 
War. 

This  kind  of  runaway  Inflation  can  under- 
mine the  very  basis  of  a  society.  Relationships 
which  depend  on  trust  and  confidence  and 
the  sense  of  fairness  are  eroded.  Those  who 
cannot  keep  up  with  inflation  grow  resentful 
of  those  who  can.  Citizen  Is  pitted  against 
citizen  as  each  tries  to  "beat"  inflation  at 
the  other's  expense.  And  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  people  In  their  government  de- 
clines as  they  see  that  nothing  is  being 
done  to  halt  the   inexorable  rise  in  prices. 

In  the  1930's.  Germany  faced  a  runaway 
Inflation  which  led  rapidly  to  economic  chaos 
and  social  disintegration.  German  workers 
and  shopkeepers  saw  their  wages  and  their 
businesses  and  their  life  savings  disappear 
while  the  government  floundered  and  did 
nothing.  Out  of  this  chaos  and  suspicion 
and  mistrust  and  resentment.  Hitler  rose  to 
power.  Germany  was  captured  by  fascism  and 
In  a  few  short  years  the  world  was  plunged 
Into  war.   It  is  a   lesson   we  cannot  forget. 

President  Nixon  claims  that  he  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  keep  prices  under  con- 
trol, yet  In  his  four  years  in  office  he  has 
fueled  Inflation  with  total  budget  deficits  of 
nearly  eighty  billion  dollars — higher  than  all 
the  deficits  of  Presidents  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy  and  Johnson  put  together. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  entire  Federal  debt 
has  been  added  during  President  Nixon's 
time  in  office. 

Much  of  that  deficit  spending  is  due  to  the 
more  than  ten  billion  dollars  spent  each 
year  on  foreign  aid.  and  to  the  nearly  thirty 
billion  dollars  more  spent  to  support  U.S. 
troops  abroad — more  than  600.000  of  them 
at  2.000  bases  In  more  than  40  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Inflation  here  at  home  and  bloated  mili- 
tary' spending  abroad  have  so  undermined  the 
value  of  the  dollar  that  It  has  been  devalued 
twice  in  little  more  than  a  year. 

This  country  had  its  first  trade  deficit  in 
this  century  in  1971  and  an  even  bigger  one 
last  year — nearly  seven  billion  dollars.  We 
cannot  allow  this  to  continue. 

We  need  a  tough  wage  and  price  control 
program  that  applies  fairly  to  everyone.  The 
American  people  will  not  and  should  not 
tolerate  a  program  that  keeps  workers'  wages 
downi  while  allowing  prices  and  profits  and 
executive  salaries  to  go  soaring  through  the 
roof. 

And  we  must  put  a  lid  on  Feder.al  spend- 
ing by  cutting  back  on  foreign  aid  to  military 
dictatorships,  wasteful  military  spyendlng, 
and  huge  subsidies  to  big  business. 

Only  In  this  way  can  people  be  assured 
that  government  is  ojjeratlng  fairly,  and  hon- 
estly, and  In  their  Interest.  Only  In  this  way 
can  trust  and  confidence  be  restored. 

Fourth,  we  are  endangered  by  a  threat  to 
the  basic  standards  of  truthfulness.  What 
we  in  Mlssotirl  and  Minnesota  call  a  lie  Is 
known  in  Washington  as  a  "credibility  gap". 
It  would  be  better  if  we  Just  called  it  a  lie. 

Wliat  was  said  for  years  to  describe  our 
Intentions  as  well  as  our  nrtivitles  in  Viet- 
nam was  tainted  with   dishonesty. 
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W^hea  3,000  sheep  were  killed  in  Idaho  by 
the  use  of  military  gas  warfare,  it  took  the 
Pentagon  two  years  to  admit  it  lied  to  the 
people. 

When  we  were  told  the  U.S.  was  not  ship- 
ping arms  to  Pakistan  for  use  against  the 
Bangladesh,  the  government  was  shipping 
arms,  and  It  knew  it. 

While  v.e  were  boasting  of  our  loyal  allies 
In  the  Vietnam  war,  our  government  knew — 
but  wouldn't  admit — that  many  of  them  were 
In  fact  paid  mercenaries. 

And  now.  after  nearly  a  year  of  denials  of 
any  wrongdoing  by  the  highest  officials  In 
our  government  concerning  the  Watergate 
affair,  the  American  people  find  that  many 
of  them  were  deeply  Involved  in  what  the 
President  himself  now  describes  as  a  "sordid 
affair". 

The  public  sees  all  of  this.  They  know 
when  they  are  being  lied  to.  They  realize 
that  too  much  deceit  Is  being  practiced  on 
them  and  at  their  expense.  They  have  a  right 
to  Insist  that  some  old-fashioned  principles 
of  basic  honesty  be  restored  to  American 
government — to  their  government — and  1 
hope  they  will  insist  that  It  is. 

The  fifth  danger  to  our  society  is  the  Tiew 
philosophy  we  hear  from  this  Administration 
to  forget  the  poor  and  to  diminish  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  opportunity  for  those 
who  start  life's  race  with  unfair  and  cruel 
disadvantages. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  American  values 
has  been  our  shared  commitment  to  human 
Justice.  I'm  not  talking  about  comforting 
the  lazy— I'm  talking  about  giving  people  a 
fair  chance  to  share  in  the  fullness  of 
American  life  If  they  want  to  make  the 
effort— in  short.  I'm  talking  about  justice. 

We  have  never  believed  In  the  caste  system 
in  this  country:  we  have  never  admired  the 
selfish  in  America.  Instead,  we  have  always 
had  a  special  admiration  for  those  who  tried 
to  help  others  have  a  fair  chance.  That  Is 
why  most  of  us  supported  Roosevelt.  Tru- 
man. Kennedy  and  Johnson.  They  asked  us  to 
be  generous  and  helpful  to  those  who  needed 
it:  To  educate  our  children,  to  help  the 
handlcaped  and  the  ill.  to  ensure  retirement 
With  security  and  dignity,  to  provide  Jobs 
for  those  who  couldn't  get  them,  to  help 
farmers  earn  a  decent  living.  This  Is  what 
the  American  Dream  Is  all  about,  in  my 
Judgment:  It  is  giving  each  Individual  the 
opportunity  to  succeed  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  abilities  without  being  held  back  by 
obstacles  beyond  his  control. 

But  now  we  are  hearing  a  different  phlloeo- 
phy.  one  which  calls  for  comforting  the  com- 
fortable. In  1960.  John  Kennedy  asked  us 
to  think  not  of  ourselves  but  of  our  country 
In  1972.  Richard  Nixon,  clearly  Intending 
to  contrast  his  views  with  Kennedy's,  asked 
us  to  think  of  what  we  could  do  for  ourselves. 

And  he  has  lived  up  to  his  new  philosophy 
He  has  sought  to  undo  our  housing  and 
urban  programs,  to  eliminate  most  of  our 
rural  programs,  to  end  efforts  to  reduce  pov- 
erty, to  slash  health  research,  to  halt  the 
drive  for  health  insurance  and  welfare  re- 
form, to  add  one  billion  dollars  for  hospital 
charges  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  to 
cut  education  funds,  to  make  it  harder  for 
young  people  to  go  on  to  college  or  vocational 
school,  to  en-i  mental  health  programs  and 
more  .  .  .  much  more. 

The  New  York  Times  In  a  recent  editorial 
put  it  thJs  way: 

"The  tide  of  reaction  that  Is  sweeping 
across  America  is  more  than  a  Republican 
effort  to  cancel  out  the  remnants  of  John- 
sonian egalltarlanlsm.  It  Is  rather  a  break 
with  more  than  forty  years  of  an  essentially 
liberal  momentum,  supfwrted  by  the  domi- 
nant elements  In  both  parties,  that  has  car- 
ried this  nation  forward  to  a  more  Just  and 
humane  society  within  the  framework  of  en- 
llfhtenerl  capitalism." 

Another  measure  of  justice  in  American 
society  Is  reflected  in  the  fairness  of  oiu-  tax 


laws.  Today  those  laws  reward  capital  and 
punish  work.  We  know  that  we  need  incen- 
tives for  Investment,  but  we  know  also  that 
we  need  Incentives  for  work.  It  is  Increas- 
ingly easier  in  this  country  for  those  of  great 
wealth  to  largely — and  in  some  cases,  com- 
pletely— escap>e  Federal  taxes  through  loop- 
holes— loopholes  which  simply  aren't  avail- 
able to  the  average  worker  or  farmer. 

In  1971.  there  were  276  individuals  in  this 
country  who  had  Incomes  of  over  $100,000, 
but  who  didn't  pay  a  dime  in  Federal  Income 
taxes.  The  same  year  nearly  24,000  Americans 
received  an  average  of  $166,000  each  In  virtu- 
ally tax-free  Income  by  using  special  loop- 
holes. That's  simply  not  fair.  We  all  know  it's 
not  fair,  and  yet  it  continues.  It  continues 
because  the  President  has  gone  out  of  his 
v/ay  to  prevent  significant  tax  reform  which 
would  ensure  that  the  average  American  is 
asked  to  pay  only  his  fair  share  of  the  burden 
and  is  not  asked  to  subsidize  those  better 
able  to  bear  the  burden.  This.  too.  con- 
tributes to  a  sense  of  unfairness  and  Injustice 
In  our  land. 

Americans  have  always  had  great  affection 
for  their  country  in  large  part  because  of 
our  commitment  to  justice  and  opportunity. 
Everyone  In  America — regardless  of  color, 
wealth,  religion  or  background — was  to  have 
the  same  chance  to  succeed  and  was  to  be 
treated  fairly.  Because  this  was  true — and 
because  we  all  had  a  real  stake  in  the  sys- 
tem— we  all  pulled  together  to  make  it  work. 

The  system  has  worked,  but  now  the 
foundations  of  that  system  are  being  threat- 
ened— the  foundations  of  truth,  social  and 
eco:iomic  justice,  the  vote,  and  respect  for 
the  law.  These  foundations  together  spell 
trust — public  trust — the  most  Indispensable 
element  In  the  entire  system. 

But  that  trust — now  more  than  ever — must 
be  earned.  It  must  be  eari.ed  by  eacli  of  us 
In  public  office  by  offering  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  the  system  expects  and  that  the 
people  demand.  It  must  be  earned  by  offering 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  Is  based  on  a 
deep  respect  for  our  values  and  a  funda- 
mental commitment  to  a  better  life  for  all 
Americans. 

It  was  Harry  Truman  who  said : 

"Men  make  history  and  not  the  other  way 
around.  In  periods  where  there  Is  no  leader- 
ship, society  stands  still.  Progress  occurs 
when  courageous,  skillful  leaders  seize  the 
opportunity  to  change  things  for  the  better." 

Now  is  such  an  opportunity.  There  has 
seldom  been  a  greater  need  for  the  kind  of 
courageous  and  skillful  leadership  that  Harry 
Truman  spoke  of  than  there  Is  In  1973.  If 
the  American  people  Insist  on  this  kind  of 
leadership — and  if  they  insist  on  leadership 
that  is  based  on  mutual  trust — then  we  can 
once  again  hope  to  change  things  for  the 
better. 


POSTCARD  REGISTRATION  OF 
VOTERS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
concerns  expressed  frequently  in  this 
Chamber,  and  one  that  I  have  heard  in 
Michigan  on  occasion,  as  we  debated  S. 
352,  which  would  provide  for  postcard 
registration  of  voters  is  that  it  would 
lead  quickly  to  mass  fraud.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
explained  the  safeguards  in  the  bill 
and  they  appear  to  be  adequate.  Earlier 
this  month  we  passed  S.  352. 

But  sincere  reservations  continue: 
Will  voters  really  tr>'  to  register  from 
several  different  addresses  and  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  political  process?  I 
have  always  doubted  that  that  was  a 
strong  argument.  And  now  I  find  con- 
siderable proof  that  even  in  a  situation 
that  could  lend  itself  to  dual  voting,  it 
has  not  happened. 


Senator  Milton  Zaagman,  chairman 
of  the  Michigan  Senate  Elections  Com- 
mittee, has  reported  on  an  investigation 
of  more  than  700  students  of  Michigan 
State  University  who  were  registered  in 
their  college  town,  East  Lansing.  Of  this 
group.  52  were  registered  in  their  home- 
town as  well  as  in  East  Lansing.  Not  one, 
Senator  Zaagman  reports,  voted  twice. 

Some  will  say  this  is  too  limited  a 
test.  But  it  is  a  straw  in  the  wind. 

The  report  of  this  investigation  was 
printed  in  the  Flint  Michigan  Journal 
of  May  4.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,    a.s   follows: 

Senate  Probers  Pail  To  Uncover  Anv  Dual 

Voting 

(By  Robert  H.  Longstaff) 

Lansing. — Some  university  students,  who 
were  registered  In  both  their  college  town 
and  back  home,  had  the  chance  to  vote 
twice  In  last  year's  election — but  they 
didn't. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  Sen.  Milton 
Zaagman,  R-Grand  Rapids,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Elections  Committee,  after  an 
investigation   of   alleged   dual    voting. 

The  investigation  covered  706  students 
of  Michigan  State  University  who  lived  in 
voting  precincts  of  Ingham  County.  Their 
home  towns  are  scattered  through  60  of 
Michigan's  83  counties.  Of  the  total,  52 
persons  (7.4  per  cent)  were  registered  to 
vote    In   two   places. 

No  one  was  found  to  have  voted  twice, 
Zaagman    declared. 

Zaagman  said  the  investigation  was  made 
because  of  allegations  that  many  students 
had  been  Involved  in  a  dual-voting  scheme. 

"I  am  delighted  and  enthused  that  our 
results  were  positive."  he  said.  "My  con- 
fidence in  the  electorate  and  especially  the 
newly  enfranchised  young  people  has  been 
reassured." 

However,  the  study  did  turn  up  a  prob- 
lem which  may  require  legislation,  he  said. 

The  problem  is  one  of  "administrative 
Inconsistencies"  by  city  or  township  clerks 
In  not  clearing  the  rolls  when  a  person 
changes  voter  registration  to  another 
location, 

"These  problems  are  yet  to  be  ironed 
out,"  he  said,  "but  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
were  no  fraudulent  Irregularities  in  the 
election   as   was  suspected." 

Examples  of  the  administrative  Incon- 
sistencies are  cases  where  the  clerk  failed 
to  notify  the  election  clerk  In  the  person's 
previous  residence  or  sent  the  notification 
to    the    wrong    place. 

Zaagman  said  he  Is  the  sponsor  of  a 
bill  to  require  a  person's  social  security 
number  be  included  as  part  of  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  register  to  vote.  The  In- 
formation, he  said,  would  be  fed  into  com- 
puters so  that  dual  registration  could  be 
Identified    immedlatclv. 


HILL-BURTON  EXTENSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  argument  pro 
and  con  about  the  President's  decision 
to  end  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction program.  As  in  so  many  in- 
stances, the  generalities  do  not  relate  to 
the  specifics.  A  recent  editorial  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  of  May  20  gives 
some  of  the  specifics  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  ending  of  Hill-Burton  construc- 
tion funds.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  there 
is  a  need  for  continued  funding.  The 
editorial  suggests  that  at  least  a  1-year 
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extension  of  Hill-Burton  funding  should 
be  granted.  During  this  time  there  could 
be  a  complete  review  of  the  Hill-Burton 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hill-Burton  Extension 
When  President  Nixon  said  In  his  1974 
budget  message  that  the  HlU-Burton  hos- 
pital-construction program  is  among  "sacred 
cjws"  that  should  be  dropped  because  It  has 
fulfilled  Its  purpose  of  ending  the  shortage 
of  hospital  beds,  the  explanation  was  decep- 
tively oversimplified.  What  Mr.  Nixon  failed 
to  point  out  was  that  only  4  percent  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds  now  go  to  new  hospital  con- 
struction— the  rest  Is  for  modernization  of 
existing  facilities. 

As  Sen.  Mondale  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
Tribune  several  weeks  ago.  the  fact  that  Hill- 
Burton  has  achieved  Its  original  purpose  has 
"nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  continuing 
and  serious  crisis  In  obsolete  hospitals  and  in 
long-term  care  facilities."  He  said  Minnesota 
has  a  backlog  of  $192  million  of  hospital 
needs,  Hill-Burton  statisticians  say  the  fig- 
ure is  $12.7  billion  nationwide. 

Hill-Burton  Is  due  to  end  June  30  unless 
a  one-year  extension  (already  approved  by 
the  Senate)  is  passed  by  Congress  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon  does  not  veto  it.  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, secretary  of  health,  education  and 
welfare,  said  federal  money  would  still  be 
available  for  hospital  construction  and 
renovation  because  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
reimburse  hospitals  for  depreciation  ex- 
penses (amounting  to  $800  million  a  year) 
as  do  Insurance  companies  (another  $1  bil- 
lion ) . 

But  Dr.  Lea  Gehrig,  head  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association's  Washington  office,  was 
quoted  by  Congressional  Quarterly:  "We 
deny  that  these  (reimbursement)  funds  can 
be  used  for  generating  new  capital. "  He  said 
reimbursement  funds  are  not  based  on  re- 
placement costs  and  do  not  provide  as  much 
money  as  ho^ltals  need  for  renovation.  The 
accuracy  of  Weinberger's  figures  also  was  put 
Into  question  by  a  Blue  Cross  Association 
spokesman's  statement  to  Congressional 
Quarterly  that  the  association  does  not  even 
keep  national  data  on  the  annual  amount 
its  Insurers  reimburse  hospitals  for  deprecia- 
tion. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Nixon  that  the  need  for 
new  hospitals  (except  in  some  Isolated  areas 
and  !n  some  sections  of  large  cities)  does 
not  justify  continuation  of  Hill-Burton  But 
the  question  of  whether  hospitals  would  be 
able  to  carry  out  needed  modernization 
without  Hill-Burton  seems  to  us  to  require 
more  debate.  Further,  the  administration 
does  not  seem  to  have  demonstrated  that 
those  areas  that  do  need  new  hospitals 
would  be  able  to  raise  needed  funds  without 
federal  help.  The  administration  may  be 
able  to  prove  Its  points,  but  we  think  they 
should  be  thoroughly  aired  before  there  is 
a  sudden  cutoff  of  the  program  on  June  30 
The  one-year  extension,  during  which  there 
would  be  a  complete  review  of  Hlll-Burton, 
seems  to  be  the  answer. 


pore.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  1570,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (S.  1570)  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  allocate  energy  and 
fuels  when  he  determines  and  declares  that 
extraordinary  shortages  or  dislocation  in  the 
distribution  of  energy  and  fuels  exist  or  are 
imminent  and  that  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare  Is  thereby  Jeopardized;  to  provide 
for  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  for  debate  on  this  bill  is  under 
control,  with  1  hour  on  amendments,  ex- 
cept for  the  Curtis-Talmadge  amend- 
ment, on  which  there  is  no  time  limita- 
tion; 30  minutes  on  amendments  in  the 
second  degree,  debatable  motions  or  ap- 
peals; 3  hours  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
Fannin). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Moss  amend- 
ment now  pending  to  S.  1570  be  with- 
drawn and  that  immediately  after  the 
Jackson -Randolph  substitute  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  S,  1570,  the  Moss 
amendment  be  immediately  offered 
to  S.  1570,  the  Moss  amendment  be  im- 
mediately offered  thereto,  notwith- 
standing that  the  time  on  the  Jackson- 
Randolph  substitute  has  not  expired 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  not  taken  out  of  either  side,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  ^ 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin),  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  \\ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ALLOCATION    OP    CRUDE    OIL    AND 
REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


AMENDMENT  no.    14S 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  145.  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
amendment  No.  145, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  145  is  as  follows: 

On  pnge  1.  line  3.  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting    clause   and    insert   the    following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973". 
findings  and  purposes 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines that  the  extraordinary  shortages  of 
crude  oil  (including  natural  gas  liquids)  and 
refined  petroleum  products  (including  liquid 


petroleum  gas),  caused  by  uiprecedented  de- 
mand, inadequate  domestic  production  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products.  En- 
vironmental constraints  and  the  unavail- 
ability of  imports  sufficient  to  satisfy  domes- 
tic demand,  now  exist  or  are  Imminent.  The 
Cor.gress  further  determines  that  such  short- 
ages have  created  or  will  create  severe  eco- 
ncmlc  dislocations  and  hardships,  including 
less  of  Jobs,  closing  of  factories  and  busi- 
nesses, reduction  of  crop  plantings  and  har- 
vesting, and  curtailment  of  vital  public  serv- 
ices. Including  the  transportation  of  food  and 
ot'.ier  essc:!tial  goods  The  Congress  further 
determines  that  such  hardships  and  disloca- 
tions Jeopardi7e  the  normal  flow  of  commerce 
and  constitute  a  national  energy  crisis  that 
is  a  threat  to  the  public  health,  safetv,  and 
welfare  and  can  only  be  averted  cr  minimized 
through  prompt  action  by  the  executive 
branch  cf  Government. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  grant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  tempo- 
rarv  authority  to  deal  with  a  national  energy 
cris's  involving  extraordinary  shortages  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  or  disloca- 
tions In  their  national  distribution  svstem. 
The  authority  granted  under  this  Act  shall 
be  everclsed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
ssid  n.Tjonal  energy  crisis  by  minimizing  the 
adverse  impacts  of  such  fuel  shortages  or  dis- 
locations on  the  American  people  and  the 
dome.stic  economy  and  achieving  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  section  102, 

0BJECTI\'ES 

Sec.  102.  In  Implementing  the  authority 
granted  under  this  Act  the  President  shaU 
take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  following  specific  objectives — 

(a)  protection  of  public  health,  safetv, 
and  welfare; 

(b)  maintenance  of  all  public  services: 

(c)  maintenance  of  essential  agricultural 
operations,  including  crop  plantings,  harvest- 
ing: and  transportation  and  distribution  of 
food  and  livestock: 

( d )  preservation  of  an  eccnomlcallv  sound 
and  competitive  petroleum  Industrv,  "includ- 
ing the  competitive  viability  of  the  independ- 
ent producing,  refining,  marketing,  distribut- 
ing. a:-id  petrochemical  sectors  of  that  indus- 
try; 

(e)  equitable  distribution  of  fuels  at  equi- 
table prices  among  all  regions  and  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers; 

(f  >   economic  efficiency;  and 

(g)   minimization  of  economic  distortion, 
inflexibility,    and    unnecessary    interference 
with  market  mechanisms. 
authoritt 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  President  may  delegate 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  authority  granted 
under  this  Act  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  to  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  he  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  under  this  Act 
shall  terminate  on  September  1.  1974. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  an 
agency  to  supervise  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements ot  this  Act  and  promulgate  reg- 
ulations hereunder.  The  head  of  such  agency 
shall  have  authority  to  require  periodic  re- 
ports from  the  producers,  importers,  re- 
finers, dealers,  and  all  others  sublect  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  In  such  form  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  have  been  or  are 
being  met. 

(d)  The  head  of  p.n  agency  exercising  au- 
thority under  this  Act,  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent,  shall  have  authority,  for  anv  purpose 
related  to  this  Act.  to  sign  and  Issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witres?es  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  papers,  and  other  documents,  and 
to  administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  s»-aM  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid 
to  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpeua 
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served  upon  any  person  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  the  head  of  the  agency  au- 
thorizing such  subpena,  or  his  delegate,  may 
resiiest  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  the  aid 
or  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
fcr  any  district  In  which  such  person  Is 
found  to  compel  such  person,  after  notice, 
to  appear  and  give  testimony,  or  to  appear 
a.id  produce  documents  before  the  agency. 

(e)  Whenever  It  appears  to  the  head  of 
the  agency  exercising  authority  under  this 
Act,  or  to  his  delegate,  that  any  Individual 
or  organization  has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or 
Is  about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices 
constituting  a  violation  of  this  Act,  or  any 
order  or  regulation  thereunder,  such  person 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
an  action  In  the  appropriate  district  court 
cf  the  United  States  to  enjoin  such  acts 
cr  practices,  and  upwn  a  proper  showing  a 
temporary  restra;....ig  order  or  a  preliminary 
or  permanent  Injunction  shall  be  granted 
without  bond.  Any  such  court  may  also  Issue 
mandatory  Injunctions  commanding  any  In- 
dividual or  organization  to  comply  with 
this  Act.  or  any  order  or  regulation  there- 
under. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  the 
authority  granted  therein,  shall  take  prec- 
edence over  any  program  for  the  emergency 
allocation  of  crude  oil  or  petroleum  products 
eitibllshed  by  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, and  any  conflict  between  such  a  pro- 
Eram  and  any  program,  plan,  regulation, 
or  order  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

FUELS    ALLOCATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
after  due  notice  and  public  hearings  cause 
to  be  prepared  and  published,  priority  sched- 
ules, plans,  and  regulations  for  the  alloca- 
tion or  distribution  of  crude  oil  and  any  re- 
fined petroleum  product  which  is  or  may  be 
in  short  supply  nationally  or  in  any  region  of 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 
objectives  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  section  102  of  this  Act.  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  thereof,  the  President  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  allocate  or  distribute  or  cause 
to  be  allocated  and  distributed,  pursuant  to 
the  schedules,  plans,  and  regulations  required 
by  subsection  (a)  hereof,  any  liquid  fuel, 
whether  crude  or  processed,  and  whether  Im- 
ported or  domestically  produced,  currently  or 
prospectively  In  extraordinarily  short  supply 
nationally  or  in  any  region  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  regulations  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  herein  shall  include  standards  and 
procedures  for  determining  or  reviewing 
prices  of  fuels  allocated  by  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  prevent 
(1)  appropriation  of  private  property  with- 
out due  compensation  or  (2)  exorbitant  price 
increases  reflecting  temporary  shortage  con- 
ditions. 

(d)  The  President  is  hereby  directed  to  use 
his  authority  under  this  Act  and  under  ex- 
isting law  to  assure  that  no  petroleum  re- 
finery in  the  United  States  is  Involuntarily 
required  to  operate  at  less  than  its  normal 
full  capacity  because  of  the  unavailability  to 
said  refinery  of  suitable  types  or  grades  of 
crude  oil. 

SALES    TO    INDEPENDENT    REFINERS    KtTO    DEALERS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Definitions. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section.  (1)  the  ■'base  period"  is 
the  period  from  October  1,  1971.  to  September 
30,  1972,  inclusive:  (2)  "nonaffiliated"  refers 
to  a  buyer  (seller)  who  has  no  substantial 
financial  Interest  in,  is  not  subject  to  a  sub- 
stantial common  financial  Interest  of,  atid  is 
not  subject  to  a  substantial  common  fi!ian- 
clal  interest  with,  the  .seller  (buyer)  In 
question:  (3)  "independent  refiner"  means 
a  refiner  who  produced  In  the  United  States 
less  than  thirty  thousand  barrels  per  day  of 
petroleum  products  during  the  base  period: 
(4)  "Independent  dealer"  means  a  terminal 
operator,   Jobber,   dealer,   or   distributor,   at 


wholesale  or  retail,  who  obtains  refined 
petroleum  products  either  on  term  contract 
or  in  SDot  markets,  and  who  purchased  dur- 
ing the'  base  period  at  least  half  of  such  prod- 
ucts from  nonamUated  sellers. 

(b)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  (1)  any  producer  or  importer  of 
crude  petroleum  and  or  natural  gas  liquids 
who  produced  in  the  United  States  and/or 
imported  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
liquids  during  the  base  period  shall  sell  or 
exchange  to  nonaffiliated  Independent  re- 
finers or  to  any  other  reasonable  and  ap- 
propriate class  of  refiners  established  by 
regulation,  in  the  aggregate  during  each 
quarter  during  the  effective  term  of  this 
Act  a  proportion  of  his  domestic  production 
and  imports  no  less  than  the  proportion 
he  sold  or  exchanged  to  such  refiners  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  base 
period;  and  (2)  any  refiner  of  petroleum 
products  who  produced  in  the  United  States 
and/or  imported  more  than  thirty  thousand 
barrels  per  day  of  refined  petroleum  products 
including  residual  fuel  oil  during  the  base 
period  shall  sell  or  exchange  to  nonaffiliated 
Independent  dealers  or  to  any  other  reason- 
able and  appropriate  class  of  purchasers  es- 
tablished by  recrulation.  in  the  aggregate  In 
each  quarter  during  the  effective  term  of  this 
Act,  a  proportion  of  his  refinery  production 
and  imports  of  said  products  no  less  than  the 
proportion  he  sold  or  exchanged  to  such 
dealers  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  base  period. 

(c)  The  allocation  program  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  replaced  or 
amended  by.  or  Incorporated  into,  the  prior- 
ity schedules,  plans,  and  regulations  promul- 
gated under  section   104  hereof. 

REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  cause  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  any  sched- 
ules, plans,  and  regulations  promulgated  for 
Implementing  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall  make  to  the  Con- 
gress quarterly  reports,  and  upon  termina- 
tion of  authority  under  this  Act  a  final  re- 
port, including  a  summary  and  description 
of  all  actions  taken  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act.  an  analysis  of  their  impact,  and  an 
evaluation  of  their  effectiveness  in  imple- 
menting the  objectives  ol  section  102  here- 
of. 

Sec.  107.  All  actions  duly  taken  pursuant 
to  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970.  as  amended,  in  effect  immediately  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall 
contliiue  in  effect  until  modified  and  re- 
scinded by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
defer  my  opening  statement  on  the  bill 
and  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  in  order  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  can  offer  his 
amendment  to  my  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin). 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
defer  my  opening  statement  to  accom- 
modate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  and  will  make  my  statement  later. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William 
Van  Ness.  Mr.  Arlon  Tussing.  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  Garside.  Mr.  Jerry  Verkler  and  Ms. 
Suzanne  Reed,  professional  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  S.  1570,  the  "Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Stang  suid 
Mr.  Jenckes  of  my  ofiflce  be  permitted 
floor  privileges  during  the  debate  on  the 
bill  as  well  as  when  votes  occur. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
imous  consent  that  Mr.  Edward  Merlis 
and  Mr.  Henry  Lippek  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  staff  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  and 
the  vote  on  amendment  No.  159. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  completion  of  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment    no.     1S9 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  first  I  wish 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee for  proceeding  in  the  manner 
they  have  done  here  by  calling  up  the 
substitute  and  deferring  opening  state- 
ments. Pursuant  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  obtained  by  the  majority 
leader,  my  amendment  to  the  substitute 
will  be  called  up  now  even  though  the 
time  has  not  yet  run  out  on  that  sub- 
stitute. I  think  that  is  the  substance 
or  the  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  his  amendment 
stated  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  159  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
amendment  No.  159. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  I  will 
explain  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  159  to  amendment  No. 
145  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  three  new  sec- 
tions as  follows: 

CENEKAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.    108.    (a)    Short   Title. — Sections   108 
through  110  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Mar- 
keting of  Petroleum  Products  Act", 
(b)  Definitions. — As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Commerce"  means  commerce  among 
the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  or 
in  any  State  or  between  any  State  and  for- 
eign nation. 

(2)  "Base  period"  means  the  period  from 
October  1,  1971.  to  September  30,  1972. 

(3)  "Franchise"  means  any  agreement  or 
contract  between  a  petroleum  refiner  or  a 
petroleum  distributor  and  a  petroleum  re- 
taller  or  between  a  petroleum  refiner  and  a 
petroleum  distributor  under  which  such  re- 
tailer or  distributor  is  granted  authority  to 
use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark, 
or  other  identifying  symbol  or  name  ovmed 
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by  such  refiner  or  distributor,  or  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  between  such  parties  under 
which  such  retailer  or  distributor  is  granted 
authority  to  occupy  premise-  owned,  leased, 
or  in  any  way  controlled  by  a  party  to  such 
agreement  or  contract,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  In  the  distribution  or  the  sale  for 
purposes  other  than  resale  of  petroleum 
products. 

(4)  "Market  area"  means  any  State  or  any 
area  so  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(6)  "Notice  of  intent"  means  a  written 
statement  of  the  alleged  facts  which,  if  true, 
constitute  a  violation  of  section  109  of  this 
Act. 

(6)  "Person"  means  an  individual  or  a 
corporation,  partnership.  Joint-stock  com- 
pany, business  trust,  association,  or  any  or- 
ganized group  of  Individuals  whether  or  not 
Incorporated. 

(7)  "Petroleum  distributor"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  sale,  con- 
signment, or  distribution  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  wholesale  or  retail  outlets  whether 
or  not  it  owns,  leases,  or  in  any  way  controls 
such  outlets. 

(8)  "Petroleum  refiner"  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  importation  or  refining  of 
petroleum  products. 

(9)  "Petroleum  product"  means  any  liquid 
refined  from  petroleum  and  usable  as  a  fuel. 

(10)  "Petroleum  retailer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  commerce  in  the  sale  of  any 
petroleum  product  for  purposes  other  than 
resale  in  any  State,  either  under  a  franchise 
or  Independent  of  any  franchise  or  who  was 
so  engaged  at  any  time  after  the  start  of  the 
base  period. 

(il>  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Cclumbla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  organized  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

protection  of  dealers 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Prohibited  Conduct. — Except 
as  otherwise  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  following  conduct  is  proiilbited: 

( 1 )  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum  dis- 
tributor shall  not  deliver  or  tender  for  deliv- 
ery in  any  quarter  to  any  petroleum  dis- 
tributor or  petroleum  retailer  a  smaller 
quantity  of  petroleum  products  than  the 
quantity  of  such  products  delivered  by  him 
or  hlr.  predecessor  or  predecessors  during  the 
corresponding  quarter  in  the  base  period,  un- 
less he  delivers  to  each  petroleum  distributor 
or  petroleum  retailer  doing  business  in  com- 
merce the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  as  is  delivered  to  all  such  distribu- 
tors or  retailers  in  the  market  area  who  are 
supplied  by  such  rafiner  or  distributor. 

(2)  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum  dis- 
tributor shall  not  sell  petroleum  products  to 
a  ncnfranchlsed  petroleum  distributor  or 
petroleum  retailer  at  a  price,  during  any 
calendar  month,  v.hich  is  greater  than  the 
price  at  v.hich  such  petroleum  products  are 
sold  to  a  franchlsed  petroleum  distributor  or 
petroleum  retailer  In  the  market  area  ex- 
cept that  a  reasonable  differential  which 
equals  the  value  of  the  goodwill,  trademark, 
and  other  protections  and  benefits  which  ac- 
crue to  franchlsed  distributors  or  retailers  is 
not  prohibited. 

(b)  Remedy. —  (i)  If  a  petroleum  refiner 
or  a  petroleum  distributor  engages  in  pro- 
hibited conduct,  a  j)etroleum  retailer  of  a 
petroleum  distributor  may  maintain  a  suit 
against  such  refiner  or  distributor.  A  petro- 
leum retailer  may  maintain  such  suit  against 
a  petroleum  distributor  whose  actions  affect 
commerce  and  whose  products  he  purchases 
or  has  purchased,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
a  petroleum  distributor  may  maintain  such 
suit  against  a  petroleum  refiner  whose  ac- 
tions affect  commerce  and  whose  products  he 
purchases  or  has  purchased. 

(2)  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  effects 
of  such  prohibited  conduct.  Including  declar- 
atory Judgment  and  mandatory  or  pro- 
hibitive   Injunctive    relief.    The    court   may 


grant  interim  equitable  relief,  and  puni- 
tive damages  where  indicated,  in  suits  under 
this  section,  and  may,  unless  such  suit  is 
frivolous,  direct  that  costs,  including  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee,  be  paid  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

(c)  Procedure. — A  suit  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  the 
petroleum  distributor  or  the  petroleum  re- 
finer against  whom  such  suit  is  maintained 
resides,  is  found,  or  is  doing  business,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy.  No 
such  suit  shall  be  brought  by  any  person  un- 
less he  has  furnished  notice  of  intent  to 
file  such  suit  by  certified  mall  at  least  ten 
days  prior  thereto  with  (1)  each  intended 
defendant,  (2)  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  in  which  the  prohibited  conduct  al- 
legedly occurred,  and  (3)  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

protection  op  franchised  dealers 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Prohibited  Conduct. — The 
following  conduct  is  prohibited: 

(1)  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum 
distributor  shall  not  cancel,  fail  to  renew, 
or  otherwise  terminate  a  franchise  unless  he 
furnishes  prior  r.otification  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  to  each  petroleum  distributor  or 
petroleum  retailer  affected.  Such  notifica- 
tion shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be  ac- 
complished by  certified  mail  to  such  dis- 
tributor or  retailer;  shall  be  furnished  not 
less  than  ninety  days  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  such  franchise  will  be  canceled,  not 
renewed,  or  otherwise  terminated;  and  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  Intention  to  cancel, 
not  renew,  or  to  terminate  together  with 
the  reasons  therefor,  the  date  on  which  such 
action  shall  take  effect,  and  a  statement  of 
the  remedy  or  remedies  available  to  such 
distributor  or  retailer  under  this  Act  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(2)  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum 
distributor  shall  not  cancel,  fall  to  renew, 
or  otherwise  terminate  a  franchise  unless 
the  petroleum  retailer  or  petroleum  distrib- 
utor whose  franchise  is  terminated  failed 
to  comply  substantially  with  essential  and 
reasonable  requirement  of  such  franchise  or 
faUed  to  act  in  good  faith  in  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  such  franchise,  or  unless  such 
refiner  or  distributor  withdraws  tntirely 
from  the  sale  of  petroleum  products  in  com- 
merce for  sale  other  than  resale  In  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Remedy. —  (1)  If  a  petroleum  refiner  or 
a  petroleum  distributor  engages  in  prohibited 
conduct,  a  petroleum  retailer  or  a  petroleum 
distributor  may  maintain  a  suit  against  such 
refiner  or  distributor.  A  petroleum  retailer 
may  maintain  such  suit  against  a  petroleum 
distributor  whose  actions  affect  commerce 
and  whose  products  he  sells  or  has  sold 
under  a  franchise  and  against  a  petroleum 
refiner  whose  actions  affect  commerce  and 
whose  products  he  sells  or  has  sold,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  under  a  franchise.  A  petroleum 
distributor  may  maintain  si'.ch  suit  a^ninst 
a  petroleum  refiner  whose  actions  affect  com- 
merce and  whose  products  he  distributes  or 
has  distributed  to  petroleum  retailers. 

(2)  The  court  may  grant  an  award  for 
actual  damages  resviltlng  from  the  cancella- 
tion, faihire  to  renew,  or  termination  of  a 
franchise  together  with  such  equitable  relief 
as  is  necessary,  including  declaratory  Judg- 
ments and  mandatory  or  prohibitive  injunc- 
tive relief.  Tli*  court  may  grant  interim 
equitable  relief  and  punitive  damages  where 
indicated  in  suits  under  this  section,  and 
may,  unless  such  suit  Is  frivolous,  direct  that 
costs,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee, 
be  paid  by  the  defendant. 

(c)  Procedure. — A  suit  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  the 
petroleum  distributor  or  the  petroleum  re- 
finer agalr.st  whom  such  suit  is  maintained 
resides'  is  fcund.  or  is  doing  business,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  ccntroversy.  No 


suit  shall  be  maintained  under  this  section 
unless  commenced  within  three  years  after 
the  cancellation,  failure  to  re.'ie.v,  cr  termi- 
nation of  sx'ch  franchise  cr  the  modification 

there  .rf. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment.  No.  159.  simply  stated,  is  t-o 
provide  to  the  people  who  distribute  and 
sell  refined  peti-oleum  products  the  type 
of  insurance  which  we  are  offering  in 
other  sections  of  S.  1570  to  people  who 
use  refined  petroleum  products. 

Joininci  me  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  are  Senators  Kennedy, 
Saxbe,  M.'.cNnsoN.  Pastore,  Cannon. 
Stevenson,  and  Ribitoff. 

Although  S.  1570  establishes  a  program 
requiring  appropriate  action  necessar>'  to 
protect  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  and  to  maintain  public  services 
and  agricult'jral  operations,  by  insuring 
supplies  of  petroleum  products  to  priority 
users,  additional  as.sistance  is  needed  in 
this  legislation  to  insure  supply  to  dealers 
in  petroleum  products. 

The  amendment  which  v.e  offer  would 
do  just  that.  First.  I  mi.-rht  note  that 
this  amendment  is  an  amalgam  of  three 
bills.  S.  1599.  S.  1694,  and  .3.  1723  on 
which  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  completed  4  days  of  hearings  in 
Washington  and  in  other  cities.  Joming 
as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment  are 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Saxbe.  sponsors 
of  two  of  the  bills  on  which  we  have  held 
hearings  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  several  other  members  oi  the  Com- 
merce Committee  who  have  expressed 
concern  about  this  problem. 

The  amendement  provides  that  petro- 
leum refiners  and  petroleum  distributors 
may  not  deliver  or  offer  for  delivery  a 
smaller  percentage  quantity  of  petro- 
leum products  than  the  quantity  which 
they  delivered  in  any  quarter  of  the  pe- 
riod of  October  1,  1971.  to  September  30, 
1972.  If  it  is  necessary  for  a  petroleum 
distributor  or  petroleum  retailer  to  cur- 
tail deliveiles  due  to  the  unavaibbility 
of  petroleum  products,  or  other  require- 
ments of  S.  1570,  then  he  must  curtail 
deliveries  by  the  same  percentage  to 
each  distributor  or  retailer.  In  this  time 
of  constraint  all  marketeers  would  face 
the  problem  equally  and  none  would 
have  an  unfair  advantage.  Additionally, 
consumer  access  to  products  would  be 
widespread,  even  though  the  quantity 
available  from  each  ciistomar>'  source 
might  be  somewhat  reduced. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  ade- 
quate supplies  of  refined  petroleum 
products  be  widely  distributed  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  marketmg  commimity. 
Consumers  having  made  use  of  particu- 
lar dealers  for  years  should  not  be  forced 
to  switch  in  order  to  find  fuels  for  their 
vehicles,  for  home  heatmg.  or  for  recrea- 
tional use. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
during  this  time  of  constraint,  all  s:=.les 
of  fuels  be  kept  on  im  even  level  for 
frsmchised  and  nonfranchised  dealers 
alike.  There  is  a  proviso,  however,  that 
nonfranchised  dealers,  those  who  do  not 
have  the  protection  of  the  good  will, 
trademfirk  and  other  benefits  which  ac- 
crue to  a  franchised  dealer,  may  be  sold 
their  supplies  at  a  smFll  reduction,  the 
differential  being  equal  to  the  v::."ue  of 
the  protection  afforded  to  the  franchised 
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dealer   through    trademark    and   other 
rights. 

This  requirement  will  serve  several  ob- 
jectives. First,  it  is  necessary  for  a  com- 
petiUve  marketplace  to  exist.  If  the 
economies  of  scale  and  service  can  be 
translated  into  lower  costs  for  the  con- 
sumer that  option  should  remain.  Addi- 
tionally, a  course  of  supply  for  independ- 
ents is  useless  if  the  price  charged  to 
independents  is  excessive.  By  instituting 
this  control,  we  will  insure  that  equitable 
prices  exist  among  all  dealers  of  petro- 
leum products  in  this  time  of  shortage. 

To  remedy  violations  of  the  amend- 
ment, we  have  provided  for  suits  to  be 
brought  against  refiners  or  distributors 
who  engage  in  the  conduct  prohibited 
by  the  amendment.  It  is  not  envisioned 
that  many  suits  will  occur  since  com- 
pliance with  this  kind  of  program  is  usu- 
ally quite  high.  However  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  compliance, 
where  there  is  discrimination,  the  ability 
of  a  dealer  to  bring  a  siiit  should  serve 
as  a  deterrent.  Fiu-thermore,  the  suit  it- 
self and  the  potential  for  Injunctive  re- 
lief wlU  insure  that  marketers  will 
remain  in  business. 

Considering  that  most  dealers  have 
very  short  time  fuses  on  their  product 
supply.  It  is  imperative  that  immediate 
action  be  obtainable,  and  immediate  a'-- 
tion  can  only  be  obtained  through  the 
judicial  process. 

Several  safeguards  have  been  put  into 
the  amendment  to  insure  against  im- 
proper action?;.  The  amendment  provides 
that  a  notice  of  intent  to  file  a  suit  under 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  be  sent 
at  least  10  days  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
suit,  to  the  prospective  defendants,  to 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  in 
Which  the  violation  allegedly  occurred 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This 
notice  provision,  and  the  10-day  time 
lapse  prior  to  the  filing  of  a  suit  should 
insure  that  suits  will  not  be  brought  in 
cases  of  inadvertent  eiTors.  We  firmly 
believe  that  this  notice  provision  should 
eradicate  even  more  the  likelihood  that 
suits  will  arise. 

Additionally,  damages  are  not  a  rem- 
edy available  for  a  violation.  As  a  result, 
the  only  effect  of  a  suit  would  be  con- 
tinuation of  supply.  We  would  not  want 
people  buying  up  abandoned  dealerships 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  filing  suits  and 
collecting  damages.  Thus,  the  injunctive 
relief  remedy  is  the  principle  objective  if 
a  violation  should  occur. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  nondis- 
criminatory treatment  to  independent 
dealers,  it  is  necessarj-  to  develop  protec- 
tion for  branded  dealers  from  arbitrary 
termination,  cancellation,  or  failure  to 
renew  their  leases  or  franchise  a°^ree- 
ments.  Similar  protection  was  pro^idf-d 
to  automobile  dealers  more  than  16  ye.irs 
ago  with  thp  passage  bv  the  CoT^r^ss 
of  automobUe  dealers  day-ln-court  legis- 
lation. 

The  amendment  provides  that  pe- 
troleum distributors  and  petroleum  re- 
finers may  not  arbitrarily  cancel,  fail  to 
renew,  or  terminate  a  franchise  unless 
several  conditions  are  met.  These  are: 
First,  that  the  franchise  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  the  essential  and " 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  fran- 
chise: second,  that  the  franchisee  failed 
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to  act  in  good  faith  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  franchise;  and  third,  that 
the  franchisor  no  longer  is  engaged  in 
the  sale  of  the  products  in  question  for 
resale. 

The  amendment  is  not  designed,  how- 
ever, to  Insulate  franchises  in  perpetuity. 
There  are  set  forth  appropriate  defenses 
which  will  permit  the  franchisor  to  ter- 
inate  the  agreement  when  there  is  just 
cause. 

Mr.  President,  the  protections  which 
the  amendment  provides  are  necessary 
protections.  The  hearing  record  and  the 
experience  of  each  of  us  is  replete  with 
examples  of  arbitrary  cutoffs,  unilateral 
price  increases,  and  terminations  of 
franchises.  These  problems,  at  a  time  of 
shortage,  further  compound  the  prob- 
lems of  the  user  and  makes  a  difficult  sit- 
uation even  worse. 

Testimony  has  been  received  concern- 
ing the  plight  of  the  independent  mar- 
keter. Eight  jobbers  in  the  Chicago  area 
told  of  how  they  had  been  cutoff  from 
their  supplies.  This  represented  58,600,- 
000  gallons  of  gasoline  in  their  marketing 
area.  4,600.000  gallons  of  diesel,  and  9  - 
700,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil.  These  jobbers 
represented  more  than  100  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  area,  77  service  stations,  275 
conmiercial  accounts.  611  farm  accounts, 
and  3.500  residential  accounts.  Everyone 
of  these  would  be  out  of  business  and 
along  with  them  286  families  directly 
working  for  or  supplied  by  these  jobbers 
would  be  unemployed.  These  were 
branded  jobbers. 

Another  situation  was  presented  to  the 
committee  by  the  president  of  Romaco 
Petroleum,  an  independent  in  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.  Romaco.  by  the  end  of  the 
week  will  have  closed  209  service  stations 
which  provides  service  in  a  wide  ranging 
area,  both  urban  and  rural,  in  the  South- 
eastern United  States;  800  families  would 
find  their  breadwinners  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  the  Romaco  closing. 

The  toll  in  hardship  and  unemploy- 
ment which  would  result  were  this 
amendment  not  adopted  is  of  great  mag- 
nitude. 

While  I  have  already  discussed  why 
this  amendment  would  not  burden  the 
courts,  I  would  like  to  specifically  review 
the  litigation  that  has  been  brought  un- 
der the  "Automobile  dealers  day  in 
coiu-t"  legislation  which  the  Congress 
passed  16  years  ago.  The  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association  reports  that 
on  the  average,  25  cases  are  reported 
each  year.  Considering  that  there  are 
more  than  30.000  auto  dealers  to  whom 
this  legislation  applies,  it  appears  that 
actions  are  brought  in  only  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  the  eligible  cases.  This  kind 
of  record  over  a  long  period  of  time  dem- 
onstrates that  the  remedies  proposed  in 
the  amendment  will  not  present  any  bur- 
den on  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  for  continued  source  of 
supply  for  the  small  businessman,  and  a 
vote  against  discrimination  in  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand,  and  a 
folder  came  to  my  attention  this  morn- 
ing, that  some  oil  industry  representa- 
tives have  prepared  arguments  concern- 
ing the  amendment  that  was  offered. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  have  di- 


rected their  arguments  toward  amend- 
ment No.  140.  The  amendment  pending 
before  the  Senate  this  morning  is 
amendment  No.  159  which  has  been  re- 
vised over  a  period  of  time  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  with  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  the  observations 
and  suggestions  made  have  been  adopted 
into  the  amendment. 

As  far  as  I  can  see.  the  objections  of- 
fered have  all  been  remedied  in  the  text 
that  is  incorporated  into  amendment  No. 
159. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  mentioned,  I 
have  been  working  with  him  in  making 
certain  revisions  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. My  staff  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  been 
working  with  the  Commerce  Committee 
staff  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
amendment. 

It  does  get  at  a  very  serious  problem, 
and  it  strengthens  the  bill,  the  basic 
problem  being  discrimination  in  the  area 
of  supply  and  price.  It  helps  to  protect 
the  branded  dealer  as  well  as  the  inde- 
pendent dealer. 

I  believe  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  and  I 
think  it  should  help  to  bring  us  through 
a  very  difficult  period.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  are  trying  to  find  equitable  and 
fair  ways,  in  effect,  to  ration  shortages. 
The  burden  imder  the  Moss  amend- 
ment, of  course,  runs  to  the  petroleum 
refiner  and  the  petroleum  distributor 
to  insure  that  the  dealers,  both  the 
branded  and  the  Independent  dealers, 
can  get  a  fair  shake  on  supply  and  on 
price. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  most 
important  that  we  have  a  strong,  viable, 
and  competitive  petroleum  industry  in 
this  country.  I,  and  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  as  well,  are 
not  trying  to  work  a  hardship  on  any  one 
segment  of  energy  enterprise.  I  know  he 
wants  to  be  fair,  as  I  want  to  be  fair,  to 
all  elements  that  make  up  the  enormous 
energy  system  in  this  country  as  it  af- 
fects petroleum  operations.  So  I  compli- 
ment  the   distinguished   Senator  from 
Utah,  who  has  been  working  on  con- 
sumer problems  for  a  long  time,  and  has 
been  a  real  leader  in  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Senate  for  what  I 
think  is  a  strengthening  of  the  bill.  His 
effort  will  make  it  a  better  bill. 
I  strongly  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  in  just  a  moment. 
Mr.  President,  I  compliment  my  col- 
league from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  His  analysis  of  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  precisely  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

We  have  built  up  a  great  distribution 
system,  over  the  years,  in  the  petroleimi 
industry.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  that 
system  shall  remain  intact  and  continue 
to  operate,  even  though  we  have  switched 
from  a  surplus  situation  to  one  with 
shortages;  one  that  does  not  quite  meas- 
ure up  to  the  amount  of  supply  we  had 
before  to  meet  the  demands. 
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This  is  all  we  are  tndng  to  accomplish, 
just  to  keep  the  distribution  system  in 
business  by  saying  that  if  there  is  any 
shortage,  everyone  has  to  share  the 
shortage  in  proportionate  amounts. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  that  on  the 
amendment,  the  time  on  behalf  of  the 
proponent  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  and  the  time  in  op- 
position would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tor  from  Utah  has  only  1  minute  remain- 
ing; 11  minutes  remain  to  the  other 
side,  in  opposition. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  I  wish  to  state  that  while  it 
is  not  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  bill 
that  I  proposed  and  on  which  I  have 
some  30  cosponsors,  it  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward satisfying  my  main  point,  which  is 
a  fair  distribution  of  the  available  gaso- 
line so  that  it  is  not  just  sent  out  to  the 
company  stations,  but  will  enable  the  in- 
dependent jobbers  and  independent  sta- 
tion owners  to  stay  in  operation.  I  think 
this  is  extremely  important.  Supporting 
this  bill  today  stems  from  the  immediate 
need  to  begin  finding  solutions  to  our 
present  fuel  problems. 

I  have  agreed  to  combine  my  bill.  S. 
1599.  with  those  of  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Moss  because  we  must  begin  to  con- 
serve and  allocate  our  petroleum  pro- 
ducts as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  shall  continue  to  seek  even  more 
effective  remedies  to  our  pending  energy 
crises. 

This  bill  would  have  more  teeth  if  au- 
thority was  given  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  because  they  are  better 
equipped  to  enforce  any  alleged  viola- 
tions. For  a  refiner  to  refuse  to  sell  to 
independent  marketers  a  percentage  of 
his  total  sales  to  all  retail  outlets  during 
a  given  month  would  be  a  prima  facie 
violation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  This  measure  will  prevent  the 
leveling  of  tremendous  pressure,  allow- 
ing the  major  companies  to  do  as  they 
will  with  the  market.  I  believe,  and  my 
bill  so  stated,  that  the  authority  should 
have  been  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. This  measure  does  not  permit 
that,  but  it  goe.«  a  long  way  toward  giv- 
ing a  right  of  complaint  and  action.  I 
am  working  on  an  even  further  develop- 
ment along  that  line,  which  would  give 
power  to  a  central  agency  to  control.  Al- 
lowing a  dealer  or  jobber  to  seek  a  rem- 
edy in  court,  including  an  injunctive 
relief,  may  result  in  Increased  confusion 
and  impede  the  effectiveness  of  the  na- 
tionally coordinated  effort  which  we 
seek. 

I  am  sure  that  the  cosponsors  of  my 
bill  will  go  along  with  this  amendment. 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  does  a 
great  deal  toward  accomplishing  what 
we  tried  to  do.  However,  there  is  still 
more  to  be  done,  and  I  believe  that  we 
will  have  to  introduce  something  to  make 
it  even  stronger,  to  put  more  teeth  in  it. 
This  is  a  good  attempt,  but  I  am  not  at 
all  satisfied  that  it  Is  going  to  succeed. 
It  will  indicate,  however,  the  will  of  Con- 


gress that  these  independent  jobbers  and 
independent  station  operators  be  kept  in 
the  market. 

We  have  had  experiences  out  in  Ohio 
where  as  many  as  50  out  of  80  stations 
of  1  independent  have  been  closed,  and  I 
am  sure  there  are  a  great  many  others. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
because  I  feel  it  is  inconsistent  with  sec- 
tion 109  of  the  Jackson  substitute  bill. 

Section  109,  which  is  designated  "Pro- 
tection of  Dealers,"  requires  a  petroleiun 
refiner  or  distributor  to  deliver  in  any 
quarter  to  a  distributor  or  retail  cus- 
tomer a  quantity  of  petroleum  products 
not  less  than  that  delivered  during  the 
corresponding  quarter  in  the  period  from 
October  1,  1971,  to  September  30.  1972. 
unless  he  delivers  to  each  distributor  or 
retailer  an  equal  percentage  of  the  total 
delivered  to  all  distributors  or  retailers 
In  the  marketing  area.  This  section  fur- 
ther provides  that  sales  to  unbranded 
distributors  or  retailers  shall  be  at  a 
price  no  greater  than  the  price  charged 
branded  distributors  or  retailers  less  a 
reasonable  differential  for  goodwill, 
trademark,  credit  card,  advertising,  and 
other  benefits  accrued  to  branded  dis- 
tributors or  retailers. 

My  comment  is  that  the  aUocatlon  pro- 
visions of  section  109  create  substantial 
conflicts  with  the  allocation  procedures 
contemplated  in  section  105  of  the  bill — 
Jackson  amendment.  The  formula  for 
determining  the  sales  price  to  unbranded 
accounts  is  not  susceptible  to  precise 
quantification  and  undoubtedly  will 
spawn  substantial  controversy  and  litiga- 
tion. That  is  what  I  am  most  vitally 
concerned  about. 

Moreover,  it  would  create  a  discrimina- 
tory preference  in  favor  of  unbranded 
dealers  since  competitive  factors  between 
branded  and  unbranded  dealers  will  be 
much  different  in  periods  of  shortage 
than  was  the  case  in  earlier  periods. 

Section  110,  styled  "Protection  of  Fran- 
chise Dealers."  would  create  a  Federal 
"dealer's  day  in  court"  law  which  would 
restrict  a  supplier's  right  to  cancel,  net 
renew  or  otherwise  terminate  a  lease  or 
sales  agreement  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  retailer  or  distributor  had  failed 
to  "comply  substantially  with  essential 
and  reasonable  requirements"  of  the 
agreement  or  failed  to  act  in  "good  faith." 

What  might  be  deemed  to  be  the  "es- 
sential and  reasonable"  provisions  of  the 
franchise  agreement  is  anyone's  guess.  In 
any  event,  distributors  and  retailers  are 
independent  businessmen  who  are  free  to 
conduct  their  business  without  their  ac- 
tivities being  under  the  direct  guidance 
and  control  of  their  supplier.  Specific 
dealer  performance  standards  are  not 
customarily  written  into  the  sales  or  lease 
agreement.  This  bill  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  U.S.  motoring  public 
in  that  it  would  prevent  a  supplier  from 
replacing  an  inefficient  and  mediocre 
dealer  who  Is  rendering  shoddy  service 
to  gasoline  consumers.  In  addition,  it  is 
anticompetitive  in  that  it  would  block 
new  entrants  into  the  service  station 
business — an  attractive  opportunity  for 
small  businessmen  with  limited  capital — 
by  giving  the  existing  group  of  dealers  a 
permanent  hold  on  existing  station  sites, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  customer 


complaints  which  they  may  generate,  pe- 
troleum refiners  have  a  strong  economic 
interest  in  retaining  good  dealers  to  pro- 
tect their  service  station  investments — 
in  many  Instances  in  excess  of  $250,000 
per  station.  Dealers  doing  a  good  job 
in  servicing  the  motoring  public  need 
not  fear  imjust  cancellation  or  termina- 
tion. Legislation  of  this  type  can  only 
push  suppliers  into  directly  operating 
their  own  stations,  thereby  reducing  op- 
portunities for  independent  business- 
men. 

There  are  also  other  legal  issues.  This 
amendment  creates  several  new  causes 
of  action  and  extends  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  district  courts  by  eliminating  the 
amount  in  controversy  requirement. 

Accordingly,  this  legislation  should  be 
also  considered  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Moreover,  section  110  by  granting  les- 
see-dealers what  amoimts  to  a  right  of 
lifetime  tenure  and  occupancy  deprives 
petroleum  companies  of  an  interest  in 
their  station  properties  without  compen- 
sation and.  therefore,  results  in  a  denial 
of  due  process  tmder  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  would  re- 
sult in  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  Involved,  and  that  the  amendment 
would  cause  considerable  unnecessary 
controversy.  Certainly,  it  is  unneeded 
and  would  be  unfair  to  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  remain- 
der of  m>'  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MACirasoN). 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
to  my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. No.  145. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Johnston).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute remains  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  not  very  much  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 
cenxral   provisions 

Section  108.  Subsection  (a)  provides  that 
the  short  title  of  sections  108  through  110 
be  the  "Fair  Marketing  of  Petroleum  Prod- 
ucts Act." 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  the  definitions 
to  be  used  In  sections  108  through  110.  "Com- 
merce" Is  defined  as  meaning  commerce 
among  the  States,  with  foreign  nations.  In 
any  State,  or  between  any  State  and  foreign 
nation.  The  broad  definition  Is  intended  to 
permit  extensive  authority  to  bring  actions 
under  this  Act.  Thus  practices  which  may 
appear  local  In  character  but  have  an  ad- 
verse Impact  upon  Interstate  commerce 
would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

"Base  jjcrlod"  is  defined  as  the  period  from 
October  1.  1971  to  September  30.  1972.  This 
time  period  Is  consistent  with  the  base 
period. 

Used  In  other  sections  of  S.  1570.  "Fran- 
chise" Is  defined  as  an  agreement  or  con- 
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.  tract  between  a  petroleum  refiner  or  a 
petroleum  distributor,  under  which  a  retailer 
or  a  distributor  is  granted  authority  to  use 
the  trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark  or 
other  Identifying  symbols  or  name  owned  by 
the  franchisor.  Additionally,  a  "franchise" 
would  be  any  type  of  agreement  or  contract 
between  or  among  the  aforementioned  par- 
ties which  grants  authority  to  a  petroleum 
retailer  or  petroleum  distributor  to  occupy 
premises  which  are  owned,  leased,  or  In  any 
way  controlled  by  the  refiner  or  distributor 
or  other  parties  to  the  lease,  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  at  retaU  or  wholesale  the  petroletim 
products  produced  by  the  refiner  or  distribu- 
tor owning  the  lease  or  controlling  the  prop- 
erty. A  franchise  would  also  Include  a  situ- 
ation whereby  a  retailer  leases  to  a  distribu- 
tor or  refiner  space  or  facilities  on  the  re- 
tailers premises  to  market  the  petroleum 
products  of  the  distributor  or  refiner.  This 
situation  exists  in  a  number  of  locations 
where  chain  stores  or  single  unit  stores  lease 
to  a  refiner  or  distributor.  In  this  situation, 
the  lessor  is  in  reality  the  retailer  and  the 
lessee  Is  the  distributor  for  the  purposes  of 
sections  109  and  110. 

"Market  area"  as  used  In  this  title  means 
any  State  or  any  area  defined  as  a  "market 
area"  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A 
"market  Eirea"  would  be  a  geographic  region 
in  which  there  are  smaller  marketing  charac- 
teristics. A  "market  area"  might  Include  the 
entire  area  served  by  one  or  several  petro- 
leum refineries,  or,  a  "market  area"  might  be 
the  geographic  region  served  by  a  distributor 
or  a  number  of  petroleum  distributors  head- 
quartered in  a  metropolitan  area. 

"Notice  of  Intent"  Is  defined  as  a  written 
statement  of  the  alleged  facts  which.  If 
proven,  wotild  constitute  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 109  of  the  Act. 

"Person"  Is  defined  in  paragraph  (7)  to 
mean  an  individual,  corporation,  partner- 
ship. Joint-stock  company,  business  trust, 
association,  or  any  organized  group  of  in- 
dividuals whether  or  not  Incorporated. 

"Petroleum  distributor"  Is  defined  as  being 
any  person  engaged  In  commerce  in  the  sale, 
consignment,  or  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  to  wholesale  or  retail  outlets 
whether  or  not  It  owns,  leases,  or  any  way 
contr.ols  such  outlets.  This  definition  would 
Include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  terminal  op- 
erators. Jobbers,  and  any  other  person  in- 
volved In  the  distribution  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts who  dees  not  sell  at  retail.  It  is  in- 
tended that  an  inter-refiner  exchange  be 
considered  as  a  refiner-distributor  trans- 
action. 

"Petroleum  refiner"  is  defined  as  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  Importation  or  refining 
of  petroleum  products.  Neither  the  defini- 
tion of  "refiner"  nor  "distributor"  is  in- 
tended to  mean  that  the  terras  are  mutually 
exclusive.  There  are  refiners  who  are  also 
engaged  in  commerce  as  distributors  and 
would  thus  be  li.ible  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  at  both  levels. 

"Petroleum  product"  Is  defined  in  para- 
graph (10)  as  a  liquid  refined  from  petro- 
leum to  be  used  as  a  fuel.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  definition  to  preclude  other  refined 
petroleum  products,  such  as  asphalt,  which 
are  not  used  as  a  fuel  or  are  not  liquid. 

"Petroleum  retailer"  Is  defined  as  being 
any  person  engaged  In  commerce  in  the  sale 
of  petroleum  products  for  purposes  other 
than  resale  in  any  SUte.  The  term  is  de- 
signed to  apply  to  persons  both  under  a  fran- 
chise agreement  or  Independent  of  a  fran- 
chise agreement  who  were  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  petroleum  products  at  any  time  after 
October  1,  1971. 

"State"  as  defined  in  parasraph  (12)  in- 
cludes the  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
other  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  the  conduct 
which  Is  not  permitted  under  this  section. 
There  is  a  condition,  however,  that  conduct 


which  is  prohibited  by  section  109  is  permls- 
sable  if  performed  in  order  to  fulfill  other 
provisions  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act.  Thus,  a  defense  of  prohibited 
conduct  is  that  the  head  of  the  agency  su- 
pervising compliance  with  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  directed  the  offending 
party  to  commit  the  prohibited  act  In  order 
to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  as  enumer- 
ated or  as  directed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  (1)  prohibits  the  delivery  or 
the  offering  or  tendering  for  delivery  of 
smaller  quantities  of  petroleum  products 
during  any  quarter,  than  the  quantities  of 
these  products  delivered  by  a  petroleum  re- 
finer or  a  petroleum  distributor  during  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1,  1971  to  September  30,  1972.  unless  tV:e 
total  amoimt  of  petroleum  product  available 
for  delivery  by  a  petroleum  distributor  Is 
less  than  the  amount  delivered  during  the 
base  period.  If  quantities  available  for  de- 
livery are  reduced  the  petroleum  refiner  or 
petroleum  distributor  must  deliver  or  offer 
for  delivery  to  each  petroleum  distributor 
or  petroleum  retailer  doing  business  in  com- 
merce the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  available  as  is  delivered  to  all  dis- 
tributors or  retailers  In  the  market  area  who 
are  supplfed  by  the  subject  refiner  or  dis- 
tributor. It  is  intended  that  the  tendering 
for  delivery  of  no  petroleum  product  Is  to 
be  considered  the  tendering  for  delivery  of 
a  smaller  quantity  and  thus  would  constitute 
prchibited  conduct. 

A  petroleum  distributor  may  deliver  a 
smaller  quantity  of  petroleum  products  to  a 
petroleum  retailer  if  the  petroleum  distribu- 
tor similarly  delivers  the  same  percentage 
of  the  amount  that  he  delivered  to  all  re- 
tailers in  the  market  area  during  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  the  base  period,  Octo- 
ber 1.  1971  to  September  30.  1972. 

The  same  obligation  to  deliver  similar  per- 
centages holds  for  deliveries  from  a  petrole- 
um refiner  to  a  petroleum  distributor,  or  in 
an  inter-refinery  exchange. 

The  subsection  might  operate  in  this  man- 
ner: Petroleum  refiner  A  delivered  10  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  to  varlotis  petroleum  dis- 
tributors during  the  first  quarter  of  the  base 
period.  Petroleum  refiner  A  have  available  8 
million  gallons  of  gasoline  during  the  current 
corresponding  quarter.  Petroleum  refiner  A 
must  offer  for  delivery  to  each  petroleum  dis- 
tributor with  whom  he  has  done  business  In 
commerce  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
base  period.  80'"^  of  the  quantities  delivered 
by  him  during  the  correstjondlig  base  peri- 
od quarter.  Petroleum  refiner  A  may  not  of- 
fer for  delivery  less  than  SO^  of  the  quan- 
tity delivered  during  the  base  period  to  any 
Individual  distributor. 

The  subsection  does  not  require  adjust- 
ments to  the  quantity  offered  for  delivery 
If  an  individual  dlstrlbrtor  does  not  take 
advantage  of  the  tender.  For  example,  petro- 
leum refiner  A.  having  available  only  80'^: 
of  the  quantity  of  gasoline  which  was  avail- 
able during  the  corresponding  base  period 
quarter  must  make  available  to  each  petrole- 
um distributor  with  whom  he  did  business 
during  the  base  period  SO'-  of  the  amount 
sold  to  each  petroleum  distributor  during  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  base  period.  If 
petroleum  distributor  B  decides  not  to  take 
advantage  of  this  offer,  the  petroleum  refiner 
may  dispose  of  the  allocation  offered  to  pe- 
troleum distributor  B  In  a  manner  of  the  re- 
finer's choosing. 

A  similar  responsibility  holds  for  the  re- 
lationship among  petroleum  distributors  and 
between  petroleum  distributors  and  petrole- 
um retailers.  Thus  petroleum  distributor  C 
who  has  available  for  delivery  75"",  of  the 
quantity  of  gasoline  available  for  delivery 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  base  period  may 
not  make  available  for  delivery  to  other 
petroleum  distributors  or  petroleum  retail- 
ers with  whom  he  has  done  business  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  base 
period  less  than  75  ^^   of  the  gasoline  which 


Is  available  during  the  current  corresponding 
quarter. 

In  short,  subsection  (a)(1)  requires 
petroleum  refiners  and  petroleum  distrib- 
utors to  make  available  to  petroleum  dis- 
tributors and  petroleum  retailers  the  same 
amount  of  petroleum  products  as  were  de- 
livered during  the  base  period  for  each  corre- 
sponding quarter.  If  it  is  necessary  for  a 
petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum  distributor 
to  make  available  less  of  the  petroleum  prod- 
uct durirg  any  corresponding  quarter,  then 
he  must  make  available  to  each  petroleum 
distributor  or  petroleum  retailer  the  same 
percentage  of  the  total  amount  that  he  de- 
livers to  all  petroleum  distributors  or  petrole- 
um retailers  in  the  market  area.  The  concept 
of  market  area  is  Included  in  order  to  enable 
those  engaged  In  national  operations  to  cope 
with  widespread  geographic  constraints.  For 
instance,  if  petroleum  refiner  C  has  refiner- 
ies In  two  separate  market  areas  and  one 
market  area  can  match  the  delivery  require- 
ments of  the  base  period  and  the  other 
refinery  cannot,  then  petroleum  refiner  C 
must  deliver  In  the  former  case  the  same 
quantity  to  all  distributors  in  his  market 
area  as  was  delivered  during  the  correspond- 
ing ba.se  period  quarter  and  inv.st  deliver  a 
reduced  amount  to  all  petroleum  distributors 
in  the  market  area  for  which  he  does  not 
have  available  product.  The  reduced  amount 
available  for  delivery  must  then  be  appor- 
tioned to  all  to  whom  the  distributor  sold 
during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  base 
period  In  a  non-discriminatory  manner. 

Subsection  (a)(2)  describes  conduct  con- 
cerning price  which  Is  prohibited.  The  .sub- 
section prohibits  refiners  and  distributors 
from  selling  petroleum  products  to  petrole- 
um distributors  or  petroleum  retailers  who 
are  not  franchised  at  a  greater  price  during 
any  calendar  month  than  the  refiner  or  dis- 
tributor sells  to  distributors  or  retailers  who 
operate  under  his  franchise.  The  subsection 
also  permits  petroleum  refiners  and  petrole- 
um distributors  to  subtract  from  the  price 
at  which  petroleum  products  are  offered  to 
petroleum  distributors  and  petroleum  re- 
tailers operating  under  franchise,  a  reason- 
able differential  when  offering  petroleum 
products  to  petroleum  distributors  and  pe- 
troleum retailers  who  are  not  under  fran- 
chise. The  differential  which  Is  subtracted 
from  the  price  paid  by  franchised  dealers 
shall  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  goodwill, 
trade  mark,  and  other  protections  and  bene- 
fits which  accrue  to  franchised  distributors 
or  retailers. 

In  calculating  the  differential,  refiners  and 
distributors  would  calculate  the  benefits  of 
trade  mark  protection  which  Include  In  part 
advertising  territorial  protection,  branded 
tires,  batteries,  and  accessories,  marketing 
assistance  from  the  franchisor,  and  credit 
card  rights.  The  refiner  or  distributor  would 
then  subtract  the  dollar  value  of  the  benefit 
from  the  price  at  which  petroleum  products 
are  offered  to  petroleum  distributors  or  petro- 
leum retailers  who  operate  Independently  of 
a  franchise  agreement. 

It  Is  Intended  that  price  be  net  price  In- 
cluded temporary  or  permanent  competitive 
allowances,  rebates  on  leases,  discounts  on 
branded  tires,  batteries  and  accessories  -n  hich 
are  offered,  to  the  franchised  dealer.  No  sub- 
sidy In  any  form,  such  as  differing  payment 
terms,  may  be  offered  In  an  attempt  to  alter 
the  actual  price  which  a  franchised  distribu- 
tor or  retailer  pays  if  when  compared  with 
the  actual  price  which  the  non-franchised 
distributor  or  retailer  pays,  the  effect  of  the 
subsidy  Is  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  fran- 
chised retailer  or  distributor. 

Subsection  (b)(1)  provides  that  a  petro- 
leum retailer  or  petroleum  distributor  may 
maintain  a  suit  against  a  petroleum  refiner 
or  petroleum  distributor  who  engages  in 
prohibited  conduct.  A  petroleum  retailer  may 
maintain  such  a  suit  against  a  petroleum 
distributor  whose  actions  affect  commerce 
and  whose  products  he  purchases  or  has  pur- 
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chased  directly  or  Indirectly.  A  petroleum 
distributor  may  maintain  such  a  suit  against 
a  petrolevim  distributor  or  a  petroleum  re- 
finer whose  actions  affect  commerce  and 
whose  products  he  purchases  or  has  pur- 
chased. To  the  extent  that  a  petroleum  re- 
finer may  also  be  a  petroleum  distributor,  the 
language  of  this  subsection  Is  not  Intended 
to  preclude  suits  by  petroleum  retailers 
against  petroleum  refiners. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  provides  that  the  court 
shall  grant  equitable  relief  as  Is  necessary  to 
remedy  the  effects  of  prohibited  conduct. 
The  relief  set  forth  in  this  subsection  Is 
limited  to  declaratory  Judgment  and  manda- 
tory or  prohibitive  injunctive  relief.  Addi- 
tionally, the  court  is  authorized  to  grant  In- 
terim equitable  relief  and  punitive  damages 
where  indicated  in  suits  arising  under  Sec- 
tion 109.  Unless  a  suit  is  frivolous,  the  court 
may  direct  that  costs,  Including  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  be  paid  by  the  defendant.  It 
is  the  Intent  of  the  remedy  subsection  to 
maintain  supply  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  petroleum  distributors  and  petro- 
leum retailers.  Actual  damages  are  not  pro- 
vided for  since  It  Is  the  objective  of  this  sec- 
tion to  prevent  the  prohibited  conduct,  and 
where  prohibited  conduct  has  taken  place, 
to  grant  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  appro- 
priate relief  so  that  petroleum  distributors 
and  petroleum  retailers  may  continue  to  mar- 
ket petroleum  products.  Injunctive  relief  Is 
designed  as  a  remedy  which  can  provide  quick 
relief  from  prohibited  conduct. 

Subsection  (c)  establishes  a  procedure 
permitting  suits  under  Section  109  to  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  In  which  the  petro- 
leum distributor  or  the  petroleum  refiner 
who  is  alleged  to  have  engaged  In  prohibited 
conduct  resides.  Is  found,  or  Is  doing  busi- 
ness, without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy. The  subsection  further  provides  that 
prior  to  bringing  such  a  suit  the  person  In- 
tending to  bring  the  suit  must  furnish  a 
notice  of  Intent  to  file  the  suit  by  certified 
mall,  at  least  ten  days  In  advance,  with  each 
Intended  defendant,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  In  which  the  prohibited  conduct 
allegedly  occurred,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  notice 
requirement  to  forestall,  wherever  possible, 
litigation  which  may  arise  due  to  misunder- 
standing, clerical  errors,  or  Inadvertent 
temporary  conditions  which  may  have  caused 
apparent  violations  of  section  109. 

PROTECTION  OF  FRANCHISED  DEALERS (SECTION 

110) 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  the  conduct 
which  Is  not  permitted  under  this  section. 

Stibsectlon  (a)(1)  prohibits  a  petroleum 
distributor  or  a  petroleum  refiner  from  arbi- 
trarily cancelling,  falling  to  renew,  or  termi- 
nating a  franchise  without  having  furnished 
notification  in  writing,  by  certified  maU  to 
the  retailer  or  distributor  operating  under  a 
franchise  that  the  franchise  will  be  can- 
celled, not  renewed,  or  otherwise  terminated, 
at  least  90  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
the  franchise  was  or  will  be  cancelled,  not  re- 
newed, or  otherwise  terminated.  The  notifi- 
cation, must  include  a  statement  of  the  In- 
tention to  cancel,  not  to  renew,  or  to  term- 
inate together  with  the  reasons  for  such 
proposed  cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or 
terminate,  the  date  on  which  this  action  will 
take  effect  and  a  statement  of  the  remedy 
available  to  the  retailer  or  distributor  under 
this  Act  together  with  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  It  Is  envisaged 
that  under  these  circumstances,  there  will 
always  be  a  minimum  of  90  days  prior  to 
cancellation,  termination,  or  nonrenewal  dur- 
ing which  the  disputes  between  the  parties 
can  be  satisfactorily  resolved  or  litigation 
commenced. 

Subsection  (a)  (2)  prohibits  the  cancella- 
tion, failure  to  renew  or  otherwise  terminate 
a  franchise  unless  the  petroleum  distributor 
or  petroleum  retailer  whoee  franchise  was 
terminated  or  will  be  terminated  failed  to 


comply  substantially  with  the  essential  and 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  franchise  or 
failed  to  act  In  good  faith  In  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  franchise  agreement,  unless 
the  refiner  or  distributor  has  withdrawn  or 
plans  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  sale  of 
petroleum  products  In  commerce  for  sale 
other  than  resale  In  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (bj  provides  that  a  petroleum 
retailer  or  a  petroleum  distributor  may  main- 
tain a  suit  against  a  petroleum  refiner  or  a 
petroleum  distributor  who  engages  In  pro- 
hibited conduct.  A  petroleum  retailer  may 
bring  such  a  suit  against  a  petroleum  distrib- 
utor whose  actions  affect  commerce  and 
whose  products  he  sells  or  has  sold  under 
franchise  and  against  a  petroleum  refiner 
whose  actions  affect  commerce  and  whose 
products  he  sells  or  has  sold.  A  petroleum 
distributor  may  maintain  such  a  suit  against 
a  petroleum  refiner  whose  actions  affect  com- 
merce and  whose  products  he  distributes  or 
has  distributed  to  petroleum  retailers. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  provides  that  the  court 
may  grant  an  award  for  actual  damages  re- 
sulting from  the  cancellation,  failure  to  re- 
new, or  termination  of  the  franchise,  to- 
gether with  such  equitable  relief  as  is  nec- 
essary Including  declaratory  judgments  and 
mandatory  or  prohibitive  Injunctive  relief. 
The  court  is  authorized  to  grant  Interim 
equitable  relief  and  punitive  damages  where 
Indicated  In  suits  under  this  section.  The 
court  may,  unless  the  suit  is  frivolous,  direct 
that  costs.  Including  reasonable  attorney's 
fees,  be  paid  by  the  defendant. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  suit  under 
this  section  may  be  brought  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
in  which  the  petroleum  distributor  or  the 
petroleum  refiner  Eigalnst  whom  the  suit  Is 
maintained  resides.  Is  found,  or  is  doing 
business,  without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy.  This  subsection  provides  for  a 
statute  of  limitations  of  three  years.  A  suit 
may  not  be  brought  under  this  section  unless 
it  is  commenced  within  three  years  of  the 
cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  termination  of 
the  franchise,  or  modification  of  the  fran- 
chise agreement.  It  is  Intended  that  renew- 
able franchise  agreements  be  considered  as 
modified,  and  therefore  subject  to  a  suit, 
with  each  succeeding  renewal.  Thus,  If  a  dis- 
tributor or  retailer  has  held  a  periodically 
renewable  franchise  for  the  past  ten  years,  a 
suit  may  be  brought  under  this  section  for 
cancellation,  failure  to  renew  or  termination 
of  the  franchise  If  the  franchise  agreement 
has  been  modified  within  three  years  of  the 
failure  to  renew,  termination  or  cancellation. 

In  summary.  Section  110  provides  that 
franchises  of  petroleum  distributors  or  petro- 
leum retailers  may  not  be  terminated,  not 
renewed,  or  cancelled  except  when  appro- 
priate notice  is  furnished  90  days  In  advance 
of  the  date  of  the  termination,  cancellation, 
or  failure  to  renew,  and  only  if  the  franchisee 
has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with  es- 
sential and  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
franchise  or  the  franchisee  has  failed  to  act 
in  good  faith  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
the  franchise.  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petro- 
leum distributor  may  cancel,  terminate,  or 
fall  to  renew  a  franchise  If  the  refiner  or 
distributor  withdraws  entirely  from  the  sale 
other  than  resale  of  petroleum  products  In 
the  United  States. 

If  a  petroleum  distributor  or  a  petroleum 
refiner  falls  to  fullflll  his  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  franchise  terminations,  then  a 
franchisee  may  maintain  a  suit  for  actual 
damages  and  equitable  relief  as  set  forth  in 
the  section. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
should  like  to  point  out  in  the  time  re- 
maining to  me  is  that  the  dealers  day  in 
court  is  modeled  largely  on  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  day  in  court.  As  I  pointed 
out  before,  they  have  averaged  at  most 
25  cases  a  year  filed.  But  it  is  the  accessi- 


bility of  this  remedy  that  causes  the 
dealership  business  in  automobiles  to 
work  so  well.  This  is  what  we  are  pro- 
viding here  for  service  stations  and  job- 
bers. Already  many  of  them  are  going 
out  of  business.  Hundreds  have  gone  out 
of  business  in  just  a  short  time.  I  cited 
other  examples  of  how  the  squeeze  is  on. 

If  we  do  not  have  this,  or  something 
akin  to  it,  we  will  have  a  concentration 
of  dealerships  down  to  those  with  in- 
tegrated oil  companies  and  the  inde- 
pendent will  be  gone,  the  franchisee  will 
be  gone,  and  the  distribution  system  will 
all  be  set  awry  in  the  country.  It  would 
be  a  damaging  thing. 

This  is  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 
That  is  how  we  got  hold  of  it  in  the  first 
place  and  began  to  work  on  it  in  com- 
mittee as  a  consumer  matter,  because  it 
affects  everyone  who  uses  petroleum 
products  whether  or  not  there  is  a  dis- 
tribution system  in  existence  that  he  can 
use.  The  independent  must  be  preserved. 
The  franchisee  miist  he  preserved.  '^Tie 
public  still  has  to  have  a  choice.  Tl.ere 
must  be  some  measure  of  competition, 
even  though  we  have  come  upon  a  short- 
age of  supply  of  petroleum  products. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr,  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  problems  with  this  amendment.  In 
trying  to  solve  them,  we  will  be  creating 
new  problems  There  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  to  prevent  the  independent 
dealer  from  raising  prices.  If  the  Senator 
from  Utah  says  that  this  will  protect  the 
consumer,  that  would  certainly  be  a  con- 
sideration, but  if  we  look  into  all  the 
problems  involved,  I  believe  it  would  be 
unwise  to  accept  the  amendment  because 
it  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

I  feel  confident  that  when  Senators 
look  into  what  is  wrong  with  the  pmend- 
ment,  if  it  is  agreed  to,  it  will  far  out- 
weigh the  benefits  that  would  accrue. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  rejec- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Well  then,  Mr.  President, 
just  to  conclude  with  my  objections  to 
the  amendment,  granting  lessee  dealer- 
ships, what  amounts  to  writing  a  lifetime 
tenure  for  workers,  would  deprive  the 
companies  of  an  interest  in  their  station 
properties  w ithout  compensation.  This  is 
unjust.  Here  we  are  talking  about  con- 
tinuing in  one  area  and  cutting  off  in 
another.  I  feel  that  this  denial  of  due 
process  under  the  Constitution  is  ab- 
solutely wrong  and  I  trust  Senators  will 
consider  what  is  involved. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
3  weeks  since  the  President  announced 
a  voluntary  allocation  plan  for  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  products,  we  have 
all  hoped  that  this  plan  would  produce 
quick  results.  In  spite  of  the  grave  res- 
ervations which  I  and  others  have  held 
regarding  the  anticompetitive  nature  of 
such  a  volimtary  plan,  we  felt  a  strong 
need  to  get  adequate  supplies  to  refiners 
and  dealers  and  others  facing  supply 
problems.  We  have  given  this  voluntary 
plan  a  decent  interval  during  which  to 
prove  its  worth.  ^ 
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Unfortunately,  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that  the  voluntar:-  plan  simply  is 
not  working.  In  Minnesota,  over  150  inde- 
pendent service  stations  have  closed,  and 
the  number  that  have  been  able  to  re- 
open since  the  voluntary  plan  went  into 
effect  has  been  small.  A  significant  num- 
ber of  major  Minnesota  trucking  firms 
have  been  told  that  their  fuel  supply 
contracts  have  been  terminated,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  unable  to  nego- 
tiate new  contracts.  Major  oil  suppliers, 
including  Gulf  and  Sun  Oil  have  indi- 
cated their  desire  to  pull  out  of  the  Min- 
nesota market,  and  are  now  staying  in 
the  State  on  only  a  temporary  basis. 

But  perhaps  most  damaging,  farmers 
in  Minnesota — and  elsewhere  in  the 
Midwest — simply  are  not  getting  the  fuel 
supplies  they  will  need  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall  if  we  are  to  avert  major 
price  increases  in  food  supplies. 

Just  last  week,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  the  President  of  Midland  Coopera- 
tives, a  major  farm  cooperative  organi- 
zation which  serves  tens  of  thousands  of 
farm  families  throughout  the  upper 
Midwest.  Midland  owns  a  refinerj-  in 
Gushing,  Okla.,  which  has  a  crude  oil 
refinery  capacity  of  about  19.000  barrels 
per  day.  Yet  this  refinery  for  months 
has  been  unable  to  operate  at  full  capac- 
ity because  of  their  inability  to  obtain 
crude  oil.  They  expected  that  the  volun- 
tary allocation  system  would  help,  but 
thus  far  it  has  produced  no  resiilts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Sigved 
Sampson,  president  of  Midland  Cooper- 
atives, be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  May  25,  1973. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

I  talked  with  your  assistant.  Mr.  CollofT, 
this  morning  and  related  to  him  our  position 
on  crude  oil.  We  placed  a  good  deal  of  confi- 
dence In  Mr.  Simon's  announcement  of  May 
10  of  the  voluntary  allocation  program  of 
petroleum  products.  We  have  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  all  historic  suppliers  during 
the  base  period:  "In  accordance  with  the 
voluntary  allocation  program  announced  May 
10th  we  request  a  statement  from  blank  on 
the  amount  of  crude  oil  we  may  expect  to 
receive.  Our  records  Indicate  during  the  base 
period  of  10-1-71  through  &-30-72  you  sup- 
plied Midland  blank  barrels  or  an  average  of 
blank  bpd.  We  are  In  short  supply  of  crude 
ill  and  will  be  forced  to  shut  our  refinery 
down  In  early  June.  We  will  appreciate  re- 
ceiving a  reply  on  our  request  as  soon  as 
possible." 

These  historic  suppliers  are:  Kerr-McGee 
Corporation.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.;  Sun  OH 
Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  MobU  Oil  Cor- 
poration. Dallas,  Texas;  and  Continental  Oil 
Company.  Houston,  Texas. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  response  In  the 
way  of  "wet  barrels"  at  our  Cushlng  refinery. 
We  have  been  getting  considerable  conversa- 
tion but  no  Indication  that  these  companies 
will  honor  the  program,  In  spite  of  public 
annotincements  by  some  of  the  companies  to 
this  effect. 

We  have  also  applied  for  Federal  royalty 
oil  which  was  announced  to  be  available  to 
Interior  refineries  in  March.  We  filed  our  ap- 
plication on  3-15-73.  We  have  been  verbally 
assured  that  11,400  barrels  a  day  would  be 
made  available  to  us.  There  has  been  one 
delay  after  another  as  far  as  positive  action 


on  this  award  has  been  concerned.  If  our  re- 
finery Is  forced  to  close  because  of  the  lack 
of  crude  oil,  we  will  be  unable  to  furnish  our 
members  with  their  product  needs  this  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

We  appreciate  the  many  efforts  you  have 
made  In  our  behalf.  We  hope  the  situation 
will  materialize  In  such  a  way  that  we  will 
not  have  to  call  upon  you  so  often. 

SiGVED  Sampson. 
President  and  General  Manager. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  voluntary  allo- 
cation system  is  to  work  at  all,  it  should 
be  working  for  Midland  Cooperatives. 
Here  is  a  supplier  of  farm  families — 
which,  according  to  the  allocation  guide- 
lines should  be  getting  top  priority — 
which  for  3  weeks  has  been  unable  to 
translate  public  assurances  of  support 
into  firm  commitments. 

This  is  a  situation  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  We  cannot  have 
farmers,  municipal  governments,  and 
transit  and  trucking  companies  unable  to 
obtain  the  vital  fuels  they  need  to  con- 
tinue operation  in  our  State  and  other 
States  experiencing  supply  diCBculties. 

This  problem,  of  course,  is  not  a  new 
one.  As  long  ago  as  last  September,  I 
wrote  to  the  OflBce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness warning  of  a  shortage  in  fuel 
oil  during  the  1972-73  winter.  Their  re- 
sponse, as  has  continually  been  the  case, 
was  to  downplay  the  importance  of  the 
situation.  Additional  letters  and  tele- 
grams in  December  and  January  pro- 
duced no  results.  On  February  15  I  sent 
a  telegram  to  President  Nixon,  requesting 
him  in  the  most  urgent  terms  possible  to 
use  the  allocation  powers  which  I  believe 
he  possesses  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  telegram  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

February  15,  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington.  DC. 

Ma.  President:  In  view  of  the  worsening 
fuel  oil  supply  situation  in  the  state  of  Min- 
nesota In  the  upper  Midwest.  I  urge  imme- 
diate action  on  your  part  to  exercise  powers 
available  to  you  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  crisis  In  Minnesota  Is 
on  the  verge  of  affecting  the  national  se- 
curity. When  factories  employing  thousands 
of  workers  In  production  of  defense -oriented 
material  are  within  days  of  closing,  the  na- 
tional defense  has  clearly  been  affected,  and 
your  power  to  act  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  is  clear. 

In  particular.  I  strongly  urge  you,  under 
authority  vested  In  you  by  50  U.SC.  section 
2071(a)  to  take  two  immfidlate  actions;  first, 
the  60  to  90  day  supply  of  fuel — amounting 
to  hundreds  of  mUUons  of  gallons — which 
the  Defense  Department  has  In  storage  must 
be  released  for  civilian  use,  and  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  this  fuel  allocated  to  those 
states  like  Minnesota  where  the  crisis  is  grav- 
est. If  this  does  not  occur,  a  survey  conduct- 
ed by  Minnesota  Civil  Defense  officials  indi- 
cates that  at  the  end  of  February  we  can 
expect  heat  to  be  shut  off  to  105.000  homes, 
18.000  stores,  and  540  factories.  Clearly,  such 
a  development  Impacts  Immediately  on  the 
national  defense,  and  action  must  be  taken 
without  delay. 

Second,  under  authority  of  60  tJ.S.C.  2071 
(a)(1),  I  urgently  request  that  you  shift 
those  contracts  which  have  already  been 
arrived  at  for  allocation  of  fuel  oU  and  re- 


quire that  those  contracts  necessary  to  al- 
leviate the  crisis  shall  take  Immediate  prefer- 
ence over  any  existing  contracts.  In  particu- 
lar, I  urge  you  to  exercise  your  statutory 
power  "to  require  acceptance  and  perform- 
ance of  such  contracts  In  preference  to  other 
contracts"  to  provide  Immediate  fuel  needs 
in  my  state. 

For  example,  the  government  of  Minne- 
sota has  been  unable  to  attract  any  bids  for 
fuel  for  use  by  the  state  government  on  the 
wholesale  contract.  The  state's  current  con- 
tract expires  at  the  end  of  February,  and 
should  they  be  unable  to  secure  sources  of 
supply,  the  entire  operation  of  state  govern- 
ment in  Minnesota  will  be  threatened.  Sure- 
ly, this  also  Impacts  on  the  national  defense 
In  a  most  dangerous  manner. 

The  power  to  take  these  actions  is  clearly 
vested  In  you  by  statute.  I  urge  you  to  take 
these  and  whatever  other  actions  necessary 
to  head  off  a  major  crisis  which  will  cause 
tragic  consequences  if  It  is  not  corrected  im- 
mediately. 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  response  to  this 
telegram  was  perfunctory.  As  manv  peo- 
ple predicted,  the  fuel  oil  crisis  of  this 
past  winter  quickly  began  to  change  into 
a  gasohne  crisis  this  spring.  Still.  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  officials  continued 
to  tell  us  that  there  would  be  no  major 
problems  over  the  course  of  the  spring 
and  summer. 

Once  again,  they  have  been  proven 
wrong.  Once  again,  we  have  seen  the  in- 
dependent segment  of  the  petroleimi 
Industry  hit  hardest— just  as  they  were 
last  winter.  And  once  again,  we  should 
ask  why  this  is  being  allowed  to  happen. 

As  occurred  this  past  v.inter,  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  have  continued  to  use 
the  shortage  situations  which  they  them- 
selves have  helped  create  as  the  excuse 
to  force  the  independent  segment  of  the 
industry  to  its  knees.  As  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  recently  stated,  there 
is  the  strong  possibility  "that  major  oil 
company  control  of  reflner>-  capacity  and 
pipelines  has  contributed  in  a  major 
way"  to  the  shortages  of  gasoline  we  are 
now  experiencing.  To  those  in  the  indus- 
try, this  should  come  as  no  great  sur- 
prise. 

And  recent  figures  clearly  illustrate 
that  the  majors  are  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  continue  the  squeeze  on 
independent  refiners,  wholesalers,  and 
dealers.  A  special  report  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Refiners  Association  dated 
May  17.  while  arguing  for  relaxation  of 
envirorunental  restrictions  on  processing 
of  "sour"  crude,  in  fact  revealed  that 
there  Is  at  the  present  time  117,000  bar- 
rels per  day  of  unused  refinery  capacity 
which  could  be  used  by  smaller,  inde- 
pendent refiners  if  the  majors  would  .sell 
them  adequate  sweet  crude 

These  figures  are  shocking.  They 
clearly  reveal  that  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, while  continually  stating  that 
they  are  attempting  to  help  the  inde- 
pendent refiners,  are  in  fact  withholding 
significant  amounts  of  sweet  crude  which 
independents  could  refine,  and  in  place 
of  which  the  majors — and  only  the  ma- 
jors— could  refine  sour  crude  with  no  loss 
in  total  crude  runs. 

'In  addition,  there  have  been  indica- 
tions in  recent  weeks  that  the  adminis- 
tration Is  preparing  to  relax  still  further 
the  price  controls  ostensibly  put  on  the 
Industry  in  March.  Under  these  controls, 
oil    companies   are   permitted   to    raise 
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prices  up  to  an  average  of  1.5  percent 
if  the  increases  can  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  increased  costs. 

Yet,  under  this  seemingly  stringent 
guideline,  prices  for  fuel  products  have 
soared — and  so  have  oil  company  profits. 
In  April,  wholesale  prices  for  gasoline 
jumped  an  incredible  13.8  percent,  a 
yearly  rate  of  increase  of  165.6  percent. 
Also,  retail  prices  of  gasoline  and  motor 
products  rose  at  an  unadjusted  rate  of 
1.5  percent  or  an  annual  increase  of  18 
percent. 

Both  of  these  figures  are  startling.  To- 
gether, they  pose  a  major  problem  for 
the  months  ahead.  These  increases  were 
put  into  effect  in  spite  of  the  Cost-of -Liv- 
ing Council  guidelines.  But  perhaps  most 
interestingly,  the  glaring  discrepancy  be- 
tween wholesale  and  retail  price  increases 
suggests  that  the  major  oil  companies 
which  control  supply  are  loading  their 
principal  price  increases  into  the  whole- 
sale sector,  where  they  affect  independ- 
ents most  drastically.  While  some  of  the 
discrepancy  between  wholesale  and  retail 
price  increase  reflects  the  usual  lag  be- 
tween these  two  indices,  the  magnitude 
of  the  difference  suggests  that  the  majors 
are  attempting  to  put  the  bulk  of  their 
price  increases  in  that  sector  of  the  mar- 
ket which  will  hurt  the  independents 
most  severely. 

And  while  these  price  increases  are 
occurring,  oil  company  profits  are  soar- 
ing. Even  before  the  huge  price  increases 
of  April,  oil  industry  profits  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1973  rose  by  almost  30  per- 
cent. Some  of  the  individual  increases 
ranged  as  high  as  49  percent  and  52  per- 
cent. 

So  the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  is 
one  in  which  the  independent  segment  of 
the  industry  is  being  choked,  farmers 
and  govermnental  units  are  unable  to  get 
adequate  fuel,  and  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  reporting  record  profits. 

In  this  context,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
•  Mr.  Jackson)  in  getting  Senate  consid- 
eration of  amendment  No.  145  to  S.  1570. 
I  believe  this  legislation,  as  a  result  of  the 
careful  redrafting  process  which  has  gone 
into  it,  will  do  much  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  we  have  been  experiencing. 
In  particular,  I  am  pleased  that  it  gives 
high  priority  to  "maintenance  of  essen- 
ti'sl  agricultural  operations"  and  "main- 
tenance of  all  public  services,"  two  areas 
vitally  important  to  Minnesota  and  the 
upper  Midwest. 

The  features  which  it  contains  to 
guard  against  unwarranted  price  in- 
creases and  underutilization  of  refinery 
capacity  are  most  welcome.  Its  require- 
ment of  action  within  60  days  promises 
quick  response  from  the  President  to  be- 
gin to  solve  this  pressing  problem — and 
mandates  such  action,  which  seems  now 
to  be  vitally  necessary. 

Its  provisions  to  help  maintain  the 
independent  sector  of  the  industry  at 
the  refinery,  wholesale  and  retail  level 
are  vitally  needed. 

In  addition,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  This  amendment  I  be- 
lieve to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  com- 
patible with  the  essential  purposes  of 
amendment  No.  145.  In  this  regard,  I 
wish  to  note  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  in 
bringing  many  of  these  severe  problems 
into  clear  focus. 

Under  the  amendment,  jobbers,  dealers, 
and  terminal  operators  are  provided 
with  allocation  formulas  for  products  not 
allocated  under  amendment  No.  145.  This 
will  provide  valuable  additional  protec- 
tion at  the  local  level.  In  addition,  this 
amendment  gives  retailers  and  distribu- 
tors recourse  in  the  courts — including  in- 
junctive relief — in  case  of  arbitrary 
lease  cancellation  or  violation  of  the  fuel 
allocation  formula. 

Both  of  these  provisions  are  desperate- 
ly needed  to  insure  adequate  fuel  sup- 
plies during  the  coming  season. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  the  machinery 
established  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  J.^ckson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
will  enable  us  to  tiirn  the  comer  on  the 
terrible  fuel  supply  problems  we  have 
been  experiencing,  and  assure  Mirmesota 
and  the  other  States  in  which  these 
shortages  are  being  felt  most  drastically 
of  relief  over  the  near  term. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  No.  159. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon  I,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle - 
STON),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson >,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge>, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  STENNis)is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  is  absent  because  of  death 
in  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock>,  the  Senators  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senators  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall 


and  Mr.  Mathias^  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  and  the  Senator  from. New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  absent  on  official  committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  S«iator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  44, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


(No.   164  Leg.] 

YEAS — 44 

Abourezk 

Oumey 

Pastore 

Atken 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hartke 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Hal  field 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Mansfield 

Roth 

Case 

McClellan 

Saxbe 

Chiles 

McOee 

Scbwelker 

Clark 

McCJovem 

Scott,  Pa. 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Pulbrlght 

Montoya 

Symington 

Gravel 

Moss 

WlUlams 

Grian 

Pack  wood 
NAYS— 12 

Byrd, 

Hansen 

Scott,  Va. 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Helms 

Tower 

Curtis 

Hrtiska 

Young 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Fannin 

Long 

NOT  VO'nNG^4 

AUen 

Domenici 

McClure 

Baker 

Dominick 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Ervin 

Muskle 

Beall 

Fong 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Haskell 

Percy 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Stafford 

Brock 

Hollings 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Stevens 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Taft 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

Church 

Javits 

Thurmond 

cook 

Kennedy 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Weicker 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  <No.  159>  to 
Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  (No.  145)  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  T.  J.  Oden,  a 
member  of  my  staff,  may  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  fioor  (luring  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  164  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  103  Insert  follow- 
ing: 

"(f)  Office  of  Emergenct  Fuel  Alloca- 
tion.— An  office  shall  be  established  within 
the  Federal  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
section  103(a)  to  receive  complaints  from 
officers  of  State  and  local  governmental  units 
who  cannot  obtain  supplies  of  gasoline  or 
fuel  oil  or  whose  supplies  have  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  or  prices  Increased  In 
violation  of  this  Act.  The  Office  shall  be 
authorized  to  act  In  emergency  situations 
where  communities  are  threatened  with  the 
disruption  of  essential  public  services.  The 
Office  shall  be  empowered  to  order  that  ade- 
quate supplies  be  made  available  to  these 
communities." 

Following  subsection  (f)  add  original  sub- 
section (f)  and  change  to  (g). 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  sumd  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  Senator  be  will- 
ing to  reduce  the  time  limitation  on  this 
amendment  so  that  all  Senators  will  be 
on  notice? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  willing  to  reduce 
the  time  to  5  minutes  on  a  side.  I  will 
take  only  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
the  amendment  be  limited  to  10  minutes, 
with  the  time  evenly  divided  as  in  the 
original  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  designed  to  insure  that 
cities,  towns,  counties,  and  States  will  be 
able  to  get  enough  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
to  provide  essential  services  to  their  citi- 
zens. 

No  fuel  allocation  program,  no  matter 
how  skillfully  constructed,  will  be  able 
to  take  care  of  all  the  emergency  situa- 
tions which  will  inevitably  arise  when 
governmental  units  are  imable  to  obtain 
gasoline  for  their  ambulances,  fire  trucks, 
or  police  vehicles. 

Already  last  winter  schools  were  closed 
because  of  a  lack  of  heating  oil.  Already 
cities  and  towns  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
secure  dependable  sources  of  gasoline  for 
their  official  vehicles. 

My  amendment  would  create  a  special 
Office  of  Emergency  Fuel  Allocation 
within  the  agency  set  up  under  this  act. 
This  Office  would  deal  solely  with  State, 


municipal,  and  county  officials  who  can- 
not obtain  enough  fuel  to  provide  essen- 
tial services  to  their  communities. 

Recently  a  number  of  towns  in  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut  have  been  faced 
with  imminent  cutoffs  of  fuel  supplies. 
So  far  I  have  been  able  to  be  of  help 
to  them.  But  the  problem  is  snowballing 
and  can  only  get  worse. 

In  the  most  recent  instance,  the  city 
manager  of  the  town  of  Plainville,  Conn., 
informed  me  that  all  of  its  invitations 
for  bids  on  the  town's  fuel  needs  for 
police,  fire,  public  works  and  other  mu- 
nicipal vehicles  had  been  declined.  When 
its  existing  supplier  also  refused  to  bid, 
the  town  asked  me  if  I  could  help.  I 
was  able  to  enlist  the  cooperation  and 
speedy  action  of  Mr.  William  Simon, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Oil  Policy 
Committee.  He  contacted  the  previous 
supplier  and  shortly  thereafter  a  new 
fuel  arrangement  was  negotiated  by  the 
town  of  Plainville. 

I  realize,  however,  that  Mr.  Simon 
himself  cannot  deal  with  all  such  situa- 
tions that  will  arise  in  Connecticut,  much 
less  the  entire  Nation.  Clearly  there  has 
to  be  some  entity  established  to  do  this 
with  an  emphasis  on  speed  and  simplic- 
ity if  similar  complaints  and  emergen- 
cies are  to  be  taken  care  of. 

My  amendment  establishes  an  office 
to  receive  complaints  from  State  and 
municipal  officials  whose  governmental 
imits  caruaot  obtain  sufficient  supplies 
of  gasoline  or  fuel  oil,  or  whose  prices 
have  been  increased  in  violation  of  this 
act. 

Where  communities  are  thus  threat- 
ened with  the  disruption  of  essential 
public  services,  this  Office  wiU  be  em- 
powered to  order  that  adequate  fuel  sup- 
plies be  made  available. 

No  matter  what  the  reasons  for  the 
present  shortages,  we  must  not  permit 
schools  and  hospitals  to  go  without  heat 
and  ambulances,  and  fire  trucks  to  have 
empty  gas  tanks.  This  Office  will  operate 
at  a  level  where  the  need  is  most  im- 
mediately felt  and  bypass  the  inevitable 
redtape  and  bureaucratic  delays  which 
the  implementation  of  an  allocation  pro- 
gram will  inevitably  produce. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  has  indicated  his  approval  of 
my  amendment.  His  leadership  and  guid- 
ance in  all  facets  of  the  energy  crisis  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  needed  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  who 
have  done  outstanding  work  in  their 
field.  They  feel  that  this  is  a  necessary 
amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  offering  what  I  think  is  a 
highly  sensible  amendment  to  the  bill, 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Fuel  Allocation  to  deal  with  these 
special  problems  affecting  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
helpful.  It  strengthens  the  bill.  I  com- 


mend the  Senator,  and  I  urge  Senators 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Cormecticut.  This  amend- 
ment is  something  that  strikes  at  what 
could  be  a  great  problem.  I  feel  the 
amendment  will  be  beneficial.  It  provides 
that  our  very  essential  municipal  gov- 
enunents  will  continue  to  operate  and 
not  have  these  problems. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, over  the  years,  has  consistently 
exercised  a  leadership  role  in  the  Con- 
gress on  energy  policy  issues  facing  our 
coimtry.  In  1959,  he  proposed  creation 
of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Energy.  More 
recently,  in  1971,  my  distinguished  col- 
league authored,  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  Senate 
Resolution  45  establishing  the  Senate's 
national  fuels  and  energy  policy  study. 
This  study  is  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  ex  officio  members  from  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  Senate  membership  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph ) .  has  chosen  to  cosponsor  this 
amendment  with  me 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  gen- 
erous in  his  remarks  concerning  my 
activities  relating  to  fuels  and  energy. 
In  1969,  when  I  proposed  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Fuels  and  Elnergy.  he 
joined  me  as  a  cosponsor  on  that  legisla- 
tion which  was  turned  into  Senate  Reso- 
lution 45  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  demonstrated 
together  a  deep  awareness  of  the  need  for 
a  national  energy  policy.  More  recently, 
he  has  served  a  leadership  role  in  dealing 
with  the  current  fuels  situation.  Pending 
energj-  shortages  pose  an  immediate 
threat  of  disruption  of  essential  public 
services.  This  concern  is  reflected  in  Sen- 
ator RiBicoFF's  amendment  164  to  S. 
1570.  This  legislation  empowers  an  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Fuel  Allocation  to  as- 
sure adequate  energy  supplies  to  com- 
munities where  essential  public  services 
are  threatened.  The  amendment  also  pro- 
vides a  focal  point  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  direct  complaints  when  they 
cannot  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  gaso- 
line or  fuel  oil.  I  commend  his  interest 
in  and  aggressive  espousal  of  these  ur- 
gently needed  provisions. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
noted,  the  maintenance  of  public  serv- 
ices is  essential  to  the  operation  of  State 
and  local  communities.  For,  when  such 
services  are  threatened,  so  is  the  economy 
of  a  region. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff).  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  ) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon >,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin>,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  iMr.  Tun- 
ney)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen  i ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cr.\nston),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF),  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn)  are  absent  on  official  bus- 
iness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness.  I  also  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  Is 
absent  because  of  death  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEv),  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock),  the  Senators  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Bellmon) , 
the  Senators  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall 
and  Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  St  afford  i, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley  >  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  are  absent  by 
leave  of  the  Senate  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  is  absent  on  official  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  1.-5  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  165  Leg.) 
YEAS— 56 


Abourezk 

Qumey 

Moss 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Pack  wood 

Bayh 

Hart 

Paslore 

Bentaen 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Brooke 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Humphrey 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Roth 

Case 

Johnston 

Saxbe 

Chiles 

Long 

Schwelker 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Scott,  Pa. 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Scott.  Va. 

Dole 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

McOee 

Stevenson 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Symington 

Pannln 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Gravel 

Mondale 

WUllama 

Grlffln 

Montoya 
NAYS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 44 

Allen 

Domenici 

McClure 

Baker 

Dominick 

Metcalf 

Bartlett 

Ervln 

Mu.sk  le 

Beall 

Pong 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Fulbright 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Bible 

Haskell 

StaHord 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Stennis 

Buckley 

Holllngs 

Stevens 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Taft 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Talmadge 

Church 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Javits 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Cranston 

Mathias 

So  Mr.  Ribicoff's  amendment  to  the 
Jackson  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  which  are 
technical  in  nature  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  9,  line  18.  after  the  word  "modi- 
fled",  delete  the  word  "and"  and  insert  the 
word  "or". 

Redesignate  subsection  104(d)  as  subsec- 
tion 105(a)  and  redesignate  the  subsections 
of  section  105  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Washington? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
amendment  is  to  correct  a  typographical 
error,  and  the  other  is  to  readjust  a  sec- 
tion in  the  bill. 

I  have  taken  the  amendments  up  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  he  is  in  accord. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 


cxix- 


-1121— Part  14 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  yield  for  a  brief 
question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
make  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
in  connection  with  section  102(b).  As  I 
understand  it,  the  grsmt  of  power  which 
the  Senator  proposes  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent will  include  action  that  the  Presi- 
dent regards  as  necessary  to  achieve 
among  other  objectives  the  maintenance 
of  all  public  services.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
unique  in  Michigan  that  the  taxicab 
serves  a  very  keen  role  in  many  of  the 
regions  of  the  State. 

I  would  assume  this  is  true  elsewhere. 
It  serves  in  the  delivery  of  drugs,  and 
certainly  during  off-service  hours,  it  is 
the  only  vehicle  available  for  public 
transportation.  I  need  not  list  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  taxicab  serves  the 
public. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  also  serves  as  an 
emergency  vehicle  in  addition. 

Mr.  HART.  As  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  no  doubt  is  aware, 
among  those  being  cut  off  from  their 
traditional  gasoline  supply  these  days  are 
taxi  companies.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the 
voluntary'  program  of  allocation  which 
the  administration  has  underway  does 
not  give  a  priority  ranking  to  taxi  com- 
panies so  that  they  may  be  assured 
supply. 

In  many  areas  of  the  countrj' — cer- 
tainly in  several  parts  of  Michigan — 
taxis  are  not  only  an  alternative  means 
of  transportation  but  for  many  hours  of 
the  day,  the  only  public  transportation. 
In  addition  to  transporting  those  who 
need  emergency  treatment,  or  to  get  to 
employment — which  may  be  essential — 
they  also  do  such  services  as  deliver  whole 
blood  to  hospitals. 

Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  we  understand  that  in 
section  1021  b>  the  maintenance  of  all 
public  services  is  to  include  the  role  of 
the  taxicab? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  the  pending  bill,  it  is  my  in- 
tent— and  I  know  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
committee— that  section  102 1 b) .  Mainte- 
nance of  All  Public  Services,  definitely 
includes  taxicab  services.  I  would  also 
say  that  it  Is  governed  In  part  under 
section  102 (a^  Protection  of  Public 
Health.  Safety,  and  Welfare,  since  there 
are  indeed  emergency  public  services 
performed  by  the  taxicab  industry. 

I  point  out  that  in  an  effort  to  cut 
down  on  the  traffic  and  the  consumption 
of  fuel,  one  of  our  policies  should  and 
must  be  the  utilization  of  taxlcabs  in 
local  transit  systems,  particularl\'  within 
our  large  metropolitan  areas.  Our  expe- 
rience during  taxi  strikes  tells  us  that 
when  cabs  are  not  available,  many  com- 
muters who  ordinarily  use  public  transit 
bring  their  own  cars  downtown,  increas- 
ing both  congestion  and  gasoline  de- 
mand. Taxlcabs  supply  a  very  important 
public  service  role,  as  well  as  a  vital  role 
involving  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  His  answer 
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reflects    again    the    thoroughness    with 
which  he  prepares  himself. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 104(b)  of  the  bill  as  we  considered 
it  in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  grants  to  the  President,  as 
I  tinderstand  it,  the  discretionary  au- 
thority to  implement  and  to  allocate  the 
schedule  which  is  authorized  in  section 
104(a).  That  was  my  imderstandlng  in 
the  committee,  and  I  ask  the  question  in 
^ew  of  the  fact  that  the  report  indicates 
that  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
allocate  is  mandatory,  rather  than  dis- 
cretionary. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  that 
the  President's  authority  in  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  is  discretionary  or  manda- 
tory? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  provision  In  section  104(b) 
is  ambiguous  on  this  matter.  The  Intent 
was  to  make  it  discretionary. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bn>EN)  will  offer  an  amendment  on  Mon- 
day to  substitute  the  word  "shall"  .so  that 
on  line  14  it  would  read: 

The  President  shall  allocate  or  distrib- 
ute .  .  . 

I  would  support  that  amendment,  be- 
cause the  objective  here  should  be  to 
make  it  mandatory. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  understand  that 
that  amendment  will  be  introduced,  and 
I  can  understand  the  arguments  that  can 
be  advanced  to  make  it  mandatory,  but 
I  think  the  language  is  rather  clear  In 
section  104(b)  that  the  President  is 
authorized  to  allocate,  and  not  required 
to  do  so. 

I  think  the  discussion  in  the  commit- 
tee was  rather  clearly  in  favor  of  giving 
htm  that  authority,  that  discretion,  and 
not  requiring  him  to  do  so.  As  I  recall, 
that  very  point  came  up  in  the  commit- 
tee; and  in  discussing  the  bill  yesterday 
with  some  of  the  staff  members,  it  was 
indicated  by  the  staff  that  that  was  their 
imderstandlng  of  it,  and  that  the  am- 
biguity was  on  page  6  of  the  report,  and 
not  in  section  104(b)  of  the  bill  itsell 

This  has  no  reference  to  whether  it 
is  a  good  idea  or  not  a  good  Idea  to 
make  it  mandatory,  but  Just  a  question 
of  what  the  intent  of  the  committee 
was  and  what  the  intent  of  the  bill 
itself  is. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  may  weU 
be  correct  as  to  this  particular  section. 
It  was  my  intent,  however,  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  mandatory,  and  if,  as 
the  Senator  says,  section  104(b)  as  it 
is  at  the  moment  leaves  it  discretionary, 
I  think  it  would  strengthen  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  to  make  it  mandatory, 
and  that  the  word  "shall"  should  be 
substituted  instead  of  "is  hereby  au- 
thorized." That  is  my  personal  feeling. 

I  must  say,  of  course,  that  I  am  not 
sure  to  what  extent  constitutionally  we 
can  direct  the  President  on  some  of  these 
things,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  I  hope 
can  be  made  clear  in  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  other  words.  If  the 
Senate  should  fail  to  agree  to  the  Bld^n 
amendment,  it  would  be  discretionary: 


so  Senators  who  wish  to  make  it  manda- 
tory should  vote  for  the  Biden  amend- 
ment, and  Senators  who  wish  to  make  it 
discretionary  should  vote  to  leave  the  bill 
as  it  is. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
assessment. 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer  at  this  point. ) 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  whatever 
time  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yielding 
me  time.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors and  others  who  may  read  the  Record 
that  I  believe  the  summary  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  prepared  statement  is  par- 
ticularly relevant. 

Before  proceeding,  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  minority  views  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  from  the  committee  report  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

MiNOBiTT  Views  of  Senators  Fannin,  Han- 
sen,   Hatiteld,    Buckut,    McClube,    and 

Bartuctt 

why  s.  1570  is  unessential 

Section  101(a)  of  the  reported  bUl  differs 
markedly  from  the  bill  aa  Introduced.  In  the 
original  bill.  Introduced  on  April  13,  1973. 
authority  was  to  be  delegated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  finding  If  he  wished  to  do  so 
"that  an  extraordinary  shortage  or  disloca- 
tion In  the  distribution  of  particular  fuels 
exists  or  Is  Imminent." 

Five  days  later  the  President  In  his  energy 
message  to  the  Congress  said  that: 

'■•  •  •  we  are  facing  a  vltaUy  Important 
energy  challenge.  If  present  trends  continue 
unchecked,  we  could  face  a  genuine  energy 
crisis.  But  that  crisis  can  and  should  be 
averted,  for  we  have  the  capacity  and  the 
resources  to  meet  our  energy  needs  If  only 
we  take  the  proper  steps — and  take  them 
now." 

Yet,  scarcely  three  weeks  later  section  101 
(a)  of  the  bUl  was  amended  to  include  an 
express  finding  of  an  extraordinary  shortage. 
Although  the  committee  has  received  evi- 
dence that  gasoline  supplies  will  be  un- 
usually tight  this  summer.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  the  country  Is  on  the  verge  of  such  a 
national  emergency  as  the  amended  bUl 
would  purport  to  remedy. 

We  do  not  question  that  shortages  exist. 
We  question,  however,  the  wisdom  of  the 
O^ngress  Imposing  a  hastily  and  arbitrarily 
drafted  rationing  scheme  without  first  ade- 
quately ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  short- 
age or  bow  the  rationing  system  would  op- 
erate In  practice  to  provide  workable,  equi- 
table and  effective  relief  from  the  current 
shortages. 

Less  than  three  weeks  ago  the  Congress 
passed  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
Amendments  of  1973. 

In  relevant  part  the  Act  declares: 

"In  order  to  maintain  and  promote  com- 
petition in  the  petroleum  industry  and  as- 
sure sufficient  supplies  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  various 
sections  of  the  Nation,  it  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rational  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  those  products." 

It  therefore  authorized  the  President  to : 

"•  •  •  provide  after  public  hearing,  con- 
ducted with  such  notice,  under  such  regula- 
tions and  subject  to  such  review  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  may.  In  his  Judgment, 
make  appropriate  for  the  establishment  of 
priorities  of  use  and  for  systematic  alloca- 
tion of  supplies  of  petroleum  products  In- 
cluding crude  oil  in  order  to  meet  essential 
needs  of  various  sections  of  the  Nation  and 


to  prevent  anticompetitive  effects  resulting 
from  shortages  of  such  products." 

The  Administration  believes  that  it  has 
sufficient  authority  under  the  above  quoted 
provUlons  of  the  Act  to  deal  with  the  fuel 
shortage  situation  and  that  further  legisla- 
tion Is  unnecessary. 

In  fact,  the  Administration  has  already 
ImiHemented  a  voluntary  program  that 
should  allow  an  equitable  redistribution  of 
crude  oU  and  products  to  Independent  re- 
finers, marketers  and  priority  classes  of  cus- 
tomers. The  OU  Policy  Committee  wUl  soon 
Initiate  hearings,  under  authority  of  the 
above  quoted  provisions  of  the  Economic 
StabUlzatlon  Act  Amendments  of  1973  to 
receive  conmients  on  the  program  and  to 
determine  If  a  mandatory  program  is  re- 
quired. Thus,  If  the  Admlnlstrutlon's  vol- 
untary  program  falls.  It  wUl  be  In  a  proper 
position  to  Institute  a  mandatory  compli- 
ance program. 

In  short  the  machinery  to  deal  with  the 
fuels  shortage  problem  has  been  initiated  by 
the  Administration.  The  Economic  StabUlza- 
tlon Act  Amendments  provide  the  Adminis- 
tration with  the  authority  to  institute  a 
mandatory  allocation  program  If  needed 

To  disassemble  the  system  which  U  now 
being  initiated  to  provide  relief  for  the  na- 
tion's fuel  shortage  and  cause  It  to  be  re- 
constituted under  the  provisions  of  S  1670 
would  only  delay  implementation  of  a  plan 
already  underway. 

For  reasons  which  we  outline  below,  we  are 
persuaded  that  not  only  would  S.  1570  aggra- 
vate present  fuel  shortages,  but  it  would  also 
impair  an  effective  remedy. 

In  addition,  we  note  here  that  the  reason 
minority  members  agreed  to  report  S.  1670 
was  to  accommodate  the  Chairman's  wish 
that  the  bUl  would  receive  full  discussion  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

THE   PUZZLING  LEGISLATIVE   HISTOBT   OF  S.    1570 

When  S.  1570s  ^onsor  introduced  the  bill, 
he  stated  that  implementation  of  the  au- 
thority granted  the  President  in  the  bill 
would  be  discretionary,  and  that  the  spe- 
cific standards  which  would  constitute  any 
allocation  formula  would  be  left  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine.  It  was  then  stated  that 
".  .  .  the  President  may  allocate,  ration,  or 
distribute  a  fuel,  or  any  form  of  energy,  which 
is  or  may  become,  in  extraordinary  short 
supply  .  .  ." 

The  bUl  was  clearly  Intended  to  give  the 
President  broad  discretion  in  establishing 
standards  under  the  act  and  broad  discretion 
regarding  their  implementations.  Further, 
during  the  hearing  Administration  witnesses 
were  asked  to  advise  the  committee  on  what 
allocation  standards  would  be  appropriate. 

But  without  further  consultation  with  the 
Administration,  the  bUl  was  amended  not 
only  to  Impose  arbitrary  standards  on  the 
President,  but  to  require  that  their  imple- 
mentation be  made  mandatory. 

The  Administration's  proposed  allocation 
system  was  made  avaUable  to  the  committee 
the  morning  It  was  released,  which  was  the 
day  the  committee  met  In  executive  session 
to  consider  the  bill.  No  comparison  was  made 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Administration's 
plan. 

SECTION       105:       S.       1570'S      FVELS      ALLOCATION 
FORMULA 

This  amendment  which  now  constitutes 
section  105,  significantly  changes  the  entire 
thrust  of  the  bill.  No  hearings  were  held  on 
it.  In  fact,  the  committee's  discussion  of  the 
amendment  In  executive  session  was  hurried 
and  vague. 

No  one  knows  the  total  extent  of  the  in- 
equities which  could  result  if  the  provisions 
of  section  105  became  law.  Further,  it  is  in 
confiict  with  Section  104  as  hereinafter  dis- 
cussed. 
How  section  105  harms  American  farmers 

The  majority  report  states  that  the  bill 
especially  recognizes  the  fuel  needs  of  the 
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farmer  and  contains  provisions  to  ensure  his 
protection. 

Activities  related  to  agriculture  are  singled 
out . . .  because  the  access  by  farms  and  rural 
areas  to  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  heating  oil  and 
XJPO  Is  among  the  most  vulnerable  points  in 
the  fuels  economy.  In  view  of  the  crucial  role 
of  food  prices  In  accelerating  the  current  In- 
fiatlon,  and  because  of  the  enormous  crop 
damage  In  the  recent  Mississippi  basin  floods, 
it  Is  particularly  urgent  that  the  nation's 
farmers  and  the  nation's  food  supply  not 
suffer  the  additional  handicap  of  unavailable 
fuel. 

Clearly  the  Intent  was  to  protect  farmers. 
Yet  the  language  of  the  section  105  amend- 
ment In  fact  discriminates  against  farmers. 
Several  Independent  refiners  which  almost 
exclusively  serve  farmers  are  excluded  from 
the  protection  of  the  allocation  system  con- 
tained In  section  105.  This  section  defines 
Independent  refiners  as  those  "who  produced 
In  the  United  States  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand barrels  per  day  of  petroleum  products 
during  the  base  period." 

Agway,  Inc..  a  farmers'  cooperative  refinery 
located  in  Texas  City.  Texas  has  a  capacity 
of  60.000  barrels  a  day.  It  would  be  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  section  105  allocation 
formula. 

Farmland  Industries,  Inc..  which  operates 
farmers'  cooperative  refineries  In  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  has  a  capacity  of  55.000  barrels  a 
day.  It  would  be  deprived  of  the  protection 
of  section  105  allocation  formula. 

The  National  Co(^eratlve  Refinery  Asso- 
ciation, a  farmers'  coc^>eratlve  located  in 
Kansas,  has  a  capacity  of  46.000  barrels  a  day. 
It  too  would  be  deprived  of  the  protection 
of  the  section  105  allocation  formula.'  Other 
crude  short  farmers'  cooperatives  might  be 
similarly  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
section  lOS  allocation  formula. 

Elsewhere  In  the  bUl  farmers  are  dis- 
criminated against.  Section  105(a)  (2)  defines 
"non-affiliated"  as: 

■'•  •  'a  buyer  (seller)  who  has  no  substan- 
tial financial  Interest  in.  Is  not  subject  to  a 
substantial  common  financial  Interest  of,  and 
Is  not  subject  to  a  substantial  common  finan- 
cial Interest  with,  the  seller  (buyer)  In 
question  .  .  ." 

Section  106(a)  (4)  defines  an  "Independent 
dealer"  as: 

'•  •  *  a  terminal  operator,  jobber,  dealer, 
or  distributor,  at  wholesale  or  retaU,  who 
obtains  refined  petroleum  producta  either  on 
term  contract  or  In  spot  markets,  and  who 
purchased  during  the  base  period  at  least 
half  of  such  producta  from  non-afflllated 
seller." 

Thus,  an  Independent  marketer  of  gasoline 
to  qualify  for  product  sharing  rlghta  under 
section  105(b)  (2)  of  the  bUl  must  fall  within 
the  definitions  of  "non-affiliated"  and  "in- 
dependent dealer". 

Commissioned  distributors,  as  known  in 
the  petroleum  industry,  are  engaged  pri- 
marily in  supplying  fuel  oil  to  rural  house- 
holds and  farms.  Although  they  usually  own 
their  own  trucks,  hire  and  fire  their  own  per- 
sonnel, their  accounta  receivable  are  usually 
handled  by  their  suppliers.  This  lattar  ar- 
rangement could  easily  result  In  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  commissioned  distributor  from 
the  protection  afforded  "non-afflllated  Inde- 
pendent dealers."  If  they  are  so  excluded 
then  the  farmers  whom  they  serve  would  cer- 
tainly suffer. 

Additionally,  although  the  report  expresses 
that  "a  buyer's  assignment  of  accounts  re- 
ceivable to  a  seller"  is  "not  In  Itself  a  finan- 
cial interest",  it  is  not  clear  that  commis- 
sioned distributors  are  protected  by  the  bUl. 
or  that  a  court  construing  the  bUl  would 


determine  that  a  financial  Interest  does  not 
exist  between  commissioned  distributors  and 
their  suppliers. 

Thus,  the  problem  of  the  commissioned 
distributors  provides  another  example  of  how 
section  105  could  operata  against  the  best 
Interests  of  the  American  farmer. 
How  section  105  protects  some  oil  industry 
giants  and  punishes  others 
The  report  language  states  that  independ- 
ents must  be  protected  from  the  self-serving 
practices  of  the  larger  companies,  because 
such  companies  "understandably  protect 
their  own  interests  first." 

Yet  section  105  as  drafted  would  provide 
benefits  under  the  allocation  scheme  to  large 
companies.  Total,  a  U.S.  subsidiary  of  a  large 
multinational  French  oil  company,  has  a  re- 
finery capacity  of  29,000  barrels  a  day.  If  Its 
Imports  were  less  than  1,000  barrels  a  day.  it 
could  demand  from  its  com|>etltor  producers 
that  they  supply  it  with  crude,  without  any 
burden  of  having  to  share  with  small  com- 
panies the  product  It  refined  from  the  crude. 
Dow  Chemical,  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
petrochemical  companies  with  a  refinery 
capacity  of  17.000  barrels  a  day  and  imports 
of  5.(X)0  barrels  a  day,  would  be  able  to  claim 
the  same  rights  without  suffering  any  prod- 
uct sharing  burden. 

Hunt  OU  Company,  an  aggressive  inte- 
grated oil  company  with  a  15.000  barrels  a 
day  refinery  capacity  and  imports  of  6.313 
barrels  a  day,  would  be  able  to  claim  simUar 
benefits  and  be  free  of  any  section  105  prod- 
uct sharing  burden. 

Swift  and  Company,  a  large  conglomerate 
with  a  subsidiary  refinery.  Bell  OU  &  Oas, 
has  a  29.600  barrel  a  day  capacity.  If  ite  Im- 
porta  were  less  than  500  barrels  a  day.  It 
also  would  be  able  to  claim  benefits  without 
any  section  106  product  sharing  burden." 

No  one  knows  how  many  other  large  com- 
panies could  realize  windfall  gains  without 
suffering  any  concomitant  burden. 

With  further  reference  to  lUtely  Inequities 
which  could  result  from  application  of  sec- 
tion 106  if  enacted  as  law.  several  examples 
present  themselves  as  self-evident. 
Section  105  crude  sharing  inequities 
Section  106(b)(1)  requires  that: 
"•  •  •  any  producer  or  importer  of  crude 
petroleum  and/or  natural  gas  liquids  who 
produced  In  the  United  States  and/or  im- 
ported more  than  two  btindred  thousand 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oU  and  natural  gas 
liquids  during  the  base  period  (I.e.,  July  1, 
1971  to  June  30,  1972)  shall  sell  or  exchange 
to  non-affiliated  Independent  refiners  (re- 
finers whose  dally  throughput  is  less  th«m 
thirty  thousand  barrels  i>er  day)  or  to  amy 
other  reasonable  and  appropriate  cIeus  of  re- 
finers established  by  regulation,  in  the  ag- 
gregate during  each  quarter  during  the  ef- 
fective term  of  this  Act  a  proportion  of 
his  domestic  production  and  imp>orta  no  less 
than  the  proportion  he  sold  or  exchanged  to 
such  refiners  during  the  base  period  •  *  •" 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  section  the 
foUowing  sixteen  companies  would  be  in- 
cluded as  producers  whose  production  and 
importa  exceed  200.000  barrels  a  day:  Ashland 
OU,  Atlantic  Richfield.  Cities  Service.  Con- 
tinental OU,  Exxon.  Gulf.  Marathon.  MobU. 
Phillips  Petroleum.  Shell.  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  Standard  Oil  (Indiana) ,  Standard 
Oil  (Ohio),  Sun  OU.  Teicaco.  and  Union  OU 
of  California. 

Thus,  the  entire  burden,  of  crude  sharing 
would  be  placed  on  these  sixteen  companies. 
Nine  large  companies  whose  production  and 
Imports  falls  short  of  200,000  barrels  a  day 
but  exceeds    100.000  barrels   a  day   include 


'Data  regarding  the  refinery  capacity  of 
Agway.  Farmland,  and  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Refinery  Association  was  taken  from 
"U.S.  Refining  Capacity."  a  report  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Refiners  Association, 
Aug.  7, 1972. 


•  Production,  Iniporte  and  refinery  capacity 
statistics  concerning  Total.  Dow.  Hunt,  and 
Swift  and  other  oil  companies  hereinafter 
discussed  are  approximations  and  were  taken 
from  Interior  Department  Office  of  OU  and 
Oas  Import  allocation  schedules  and  from 
Bureau  of  Mines  refinery  capacity  data. 


Amerada  Hess  ( 1 19.204  b/d) ,  American  Petro- 
fina  (123.409  b/d).  Clark  Oil  (114.084  b.d). 
Coastal  States  (139.094  b/d).  Crown  Central 
Petroleum  (110.197  b/d),  Getty  OU  (187,705 
b/d),  Koch  Industries  (103.864  b/d).  Ten- 
neco  (111.647  b/d) .  and  Union  Pacific  Corpo- 
ration (170,897  b  d). 

These  companies  would  not  be  required 
under  the  bUl  to  share  their  crude  with  In- 
dependent refiners. 

Many  of  the  independent  refiners  as  de- 
fined in  the  bill,  including  most  farmers'  co- 
operatives, obtain  a  large  portion  of  their 
crude  not  only  from  the  nine  companies 
listed  above,  but  from  many  other  inde- 
pendent producers  who.  too.  are  exempted 
from  the  duty  of  sharing  their  crude.  Thus, 
arbitrarily  selecting  comp>anles  whose  crude 
supply  exceeds  200,000  barrels  a  day  would 
result  in  less  than  adequate  relief  to  the  in- 
dependent refiners.  To  arbltrarUy  change  the 
crude  sharing  requirement  to  a  different 
number  of  barrels  of  daUy  crude  supply  could 
lead  to  slmUarly  undesirable  consequences. 
Thus,  these  facts  underpin  the  necessity  of 
delegating  to  the  President  sufficient  author- 
ity to  determine  a  practicable  system  lor 
crude  sharing  which  will  in  fact  provide  pro- 
tection to  independent  refiners. 
Section  105  product  sharing  inequities 
Section  105(b)(2)  requires  that: 
"•  •  •  any  refiner  of  petroleum  producta 
who  produced  (sic)  in  the  United  States 
and/or  imported  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  barrels  per  day  of  refined  petroleum 
producta  Including  residual  fuel  oil  during 
the  base  period  shall  sell  or  exchange  to  non- 
afflJlated  independent  dealers  or  to  any  other 
reasonable  and  appropriate  class  of  pur- 
chasers established  by  regulation.  In  the  ag- 
gregate In  each  quarter  during  the  effective 
term  of  this  Act,  a  propwrtlon  of  his  refinery 
production  and  Importa  of  said  producta  no 
less  than  the  proportion  he  sold  or  exchanged 
to  such  dealers  during  the  base  period." 

The  seventeen  companies  falling  within 
the  105(b)(2)  Include  Texaco.  Exxon.  Shell, 
Standard  of  Indiana.  Standard  of  California, 
Gulf,  MobU,  Atlantic  Richfield.  Sunoco, 
Union  of  California,  Standard  of  Ohio,  PhU- 
Ups,  Ashland,  (Continental  OU,  Cities  Serv- 
ice. Getty,  and  Marathon. 

Excluded  from  the  product  sharing  re- 
quirement of  section  105(b)(2)  are  eleven 
large  companies  whose  refinery  capacity  and 
imporcs  are  less  than  200.000  b/d  but  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  30.000  b/d.  These  are: 
Union  Pacific's  ChampUn  Petroleum  Com- 
pany (137.000  b/d).  Coastal  States  (135,000 
b/d),  American  Petroleum  (108,500  b/d), 
aark  on  (104,600  b/d),  Amerada  Hess  (98.- 
500  b/d).  Crown  Central  (95.000  b/d),  Koch 
Industries  (87,900  b/d),  Tenneco  (87,000 
b/d),  Monsanto  (77,000  b/d).  Charter  In- 
ternational (70.000  b  d).  and  Murphy  OU 
(68.00t>  b/d). 

The  Independent  marketing  sector  which 
these  eleven  companies  serve  Is  as  nearly  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  product  as  they  are 
upon  the  seventeen  companies  required  un- 
der section  106(b)(2)  of  the  bUl  to  share 
their  producta. 

The  independent  marketing  sector  is  not 
only  dependent  upon  the  seventeen  com- 
panies falling  within  the  blU's  requirements, 
and  the  eleven  large  companies  excluded 
from  the  bill's  requlremente.  but  also  upon 
smaller  refiners  whose  product  also  is  very 
much  needed  by  the  Independent  marketers. 
Approximately  one  third  of  U.S.  petroleum 
producta  are  manufactured  by  companies  ex- 
cluded from  the  product  sharing  require- 
ments of  section  105(b)  (2) . 

To  arbitrarily  change  the  product  sharing 
requirementa  of  the  section  105(b)  (2)  of  the 
bUl  to  a  different  number  of  barrels  of  daUy 
refinery  output  could  lead  to  similarly  un- 
desirable consequences. 

Thus,  these  facta  too  underpin  the  neces- 
sity of  delegating  to  the  President  sufficient 
authority  to  determine  a  practicable  system 
for  the  refinery  product  sharing  which  will  In 
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fact  provide  protection  to  independent  mar- 
keters. 

The  fact  that  section  105(b)  permits  alter- 
native categories  of  producers  and  Import- 
ers and  refiners  to  be  established  by  admin- 
istrative regulation  appears  to  reflect  a  doubt 
of  the  wisdom,  usefulness,  and  viability  of 
the  definitions  Included  In  the  bill.  If  al- 
ternative definitions  can  be  established  by 
regulation,  what  usefulness  does  section  105 
serve? 

How  section  105  fails  to  anticipate  the  evils 
it  could  cause 

The  amendment  appearing  as  section  105 
of  the  bin  leaves  many  issues  unresolved. 
The  bill  simply  defines  who  must  comply 
with  the  allocation  formula  without  any 
proviso  for  changes  In  circumstances  Involv- 
ing sale  or  acquisition  of  production,  refinery, 
transportation,  and  marketing  facilities  dur- 
ing or  after  the  base  period.  Nor  does  the 
bill  contain  any  provisos  pertaining  to 
emergencies,  accidents,  and  disasters  under 
which  persons  subject  to  the  Act  would  be 
unable  to  perform  their  statutory  obliga- 
tions. 

For  example,  Phillips  Petroleum  has  with- 
drawn from  New  England  as  a  marketing 
area  and  thus  Is  without  facilities  to  con- 
tinue supplying  customers  It  supplied  during 
the  base  period.  Is  Phillips  nevertheless  re- 
quired to  serve  its  former  New  England  cus- 
tomers? Are  Phillips'  successors  In  Interest 
to  the  facilities  sold  subject  to  the  bill's 
requirements? 

British  Petroleum  sold  Its  Port  Arthur, 
Texas,  refinery  to  American  Petrofina.  Petro- 
fina  has  no  historical  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Port  Arthur  refinery  and  B.P. 
has  obligations  but  no  Port  Arthur  facility 
with  which  to  meet  them.  Who  Is  liable  to 
whom  for  what?  The  bill  Is  silent  regarding 
such  transactions. 

The  Administration  is  receiving  royalty 
payments  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  pro- 
ducers in  the  form  of  crude,  rather  than 
cash,  in  order  to  help  supply  crude  short 
refiners.  The  bill  is  silent  as  to  whether  the 
crude  turned  over  to  the  government  as 
royalty  payments  counts  a  part  of  their  pro- 
duction under  the  bill  or  is  deducted  from 
it.  If  the  Federal  government's  receipts  of 
OCS  crude  exceed  200,000  barrels  a  day,  is 
it  to  be  considered  a  producer  under  the  bill? 

Several  of  our  nation's  refineries  are  Jointly 
owned.  Thus,  under  the  105(a)  (3)  definition 
of  "independent  refiner"  and  the  105(b)(2) 
provision  pertaining  to  refiners  "who  pro- 
duced (sic)  in  the  United  States  and/or  im- 
ported more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
barrels  per  day  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts" how  are  the  refinery  capacity  calcula- 
tions to  be  tabulated?  By  the  extent  of  the 
refinery's  throughput?  By  the  extent  of  the 
projierty  Interest  any  owner  has  In  a  given 
refinery's  throughput? 

Under  the  Administration's  voluntary  al- 
location program  the  base  period  used  Is  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1971  and  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1972.  The  section  105  base  period 
is  the  last  two  quarters  of  1971  and  the  first 
two  quarters  of  1972.  This  discrepancy  In  the 
base  period  could  create  administrative  havoc 
Insofar  as  calculations  of  production.  Imports 
refinery  runs,  and  other  factors  are  con- 
cerned. Furthermore,  It  could  cause  alloca- 
tion awards  under  the  Administration  pro- 
gram to  be  negated  or  withdrawn  and  new 
allocation  awards  established.  In  the  midst 
of  a  fuels  shortage  such  uncertainties  shoiild 
not  be  risked. 

S.  1570  fails  to  deal  with  the  Issue  of  Fed- 
eral preemption.  Nowhere  in  its  language 
does  It  prohibit  a  state  from  imposing  a  con- 
tradictory allocation  formula  on  sectors  of 
the  petroleum  industry  located  within  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

S.  1570  contains  no  provision  for  a  public 
hearing  for  any  regulation  to  be  established 
under  its  provisions  and  therefore  is  In  con- 


flict with  the  requirements  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1973. 

S.  1570  provides  no  criteria  for  finding 
which  fuels  are  in  short  supply  and  which 
shovild  be  regulated. 

S.  1570  provides  no  criteria  for  finding 
when  allocations  are  no  longer  necessary  and 
for  removing  controls  prior  to  termination 
of  authority  in  September  1974. 

S.  1570  provides  no  criteria  for  establish- 
ing what  constitutes  an  "exorbitant  price  In- 
crease" which  would  be  unlawful  under  the 
bill. 

S.  1570  is  ambiguous  with  regard  to  an 
effective  date.  Regulations,  plans,  and  priority 
schedules  must  be  published  within  60  days 
from  enactment  of  the  act.  But  section  106 
(a)  states  that  the  schedules,  plans,  and 
regtilatlons  must  be  submitted  to  both  hotises 
of  Congress.  It  Is  unclear  whether  such  a 
submission  is  for  Information  purposes  only, 
or  whether  Congressional  approval  of  the 
submitted  schedules,  plans  and  regulations 
would  be  required. 

Section  105  is  discrlminarori'  since  it  re- 
quires allocation  only  by  large  companies 
supplying  in  excess  of  200,000  barrels  per  day 
of  fuels.  We  believe  the  bill  could  be  chal- 
lenged in  court  on  this  issue  resulting  in 
delayed  implementation  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
is  also  ambiguous  since  It  specifies  two  sepa- 
rate programs  of  allocation.  Section  104 
grants  broad  authority  to  the  President  to 
allocate  any  type  fuel  under  any  type  alloca- 
tion scheme,  or  to  any  priority  customers  or 
class  of  customers,  with  no  restrictions  on 
the  class  or  size  of  suppliers  to  which  the 
allocations  may  be  applied.  In  contrast,  sec- 
tion 105  Is  a  narrow  allocation  program  that 
specifies  allocating  supplies  on  a  historical 
basis  from  suppliers  with  volumes  exceeding 
200,000  barrels  per  day.  The  narrow  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  the  allocation 
scheme  spelled  out  In  section  105  raise  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Intent  of  section  104. 
The  mcluslon  of  two  separate  allocation 
schemes  in  the  same  bll!  '.eads  to  ambiguity 
that  could  cause  court  litigation  and  delay 
Implementation  of  the  bill. 

The  specification  of  the  term  "extraordi- 
nary shortages"  In  the  bill,  "crude  oil  (In- 
cluding natural  gas  liquids)  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products  (Includmg  liquid  petro- 
leum gas) ,"  is  inadequate.  If  this  legislation 
is  to  be  enacted,  familiar  wording  that  has 
been  used  by  the  Admmistratlon  In  the  past, 
such  as  "crude  oil.  finished  products  and  un- 
finished oils"  should  replace  the  language 
in  the  bill  In  order  to  establish  greater  pre- 
cision about  the  resources  to  be  allocated.^ 


'  Note  :  For  example,  under  Interior  Depart- 
ment oil  import  regulation  the  following 
terms  are  contained  within  the  definition 
section : 

(A)  "Crude  Oil"  means  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
carbons that  existed  in  the  liquid  phase  in 
natural  underground  reservoirs  and  remains 
liquid  at  atmospheric  pressure  after  passing 
through  surface  separating  processes  (and 
are  not  natural  gas  products)  and  the  initial 
liquid  hydrocarbons  (at  atmospheric  condi- 
tions) produced  from  tar  sands,  gllsonlte,  and 
oil  shale : 

(B)  "Finished  products"  means  any  one 
or  more  of  the  following  petroleum  oils,  or  a 
mixture  or  combination  of  such  oils,  which 
are  to  be  used  without  further  processing 
except  blending  by  mechanical  means: 

( 1 )  the  following  liquefied  gases,  namely 
ethane,  propane,  butanes,  ethylene,  propylene 
and  butylenes,  which  are  derived  by  refining 
or  other  processtog  of  natural  gas,  crude  oil, 
or  unfinished  oils; 

(2»  gasoline — a  refined  petroleum  distil- 
late which,  by  Its  composition.  Is  suitable 
for  use  as  a  carburant  in  Internal  combustion 
engines; 

(3)  Jet  fuel — a  refined  petroleum  distillate 
used  to  fuel  Jet  propulsion  engines; 


This  bill  win  allow  the  modification  of 
existing  contracts.  The  abrogating  of  con- 
tracts, in  any  way,  merits  careful  considera- 
tion. Without  the  solid  base  that  contracts 
provide,  the  availability  of  financing  neces- 
sary for  most  businessmen  would  become 
questionable. 

All  of  these  issues  present  serious  prob- 
lems not  even  contemplated  under  the  bill, 
let  alone  resolved. 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  above  stated  reasons  we  believe 
S.  1570  Is  unnecessary  and  could  cause  a 
worsening  of,  rather  than  relief  from,  the 
nation's  current  fuels  shortage. 

P.\uL  J.  Fannin. 

Clifford  P.  Hansen. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

James  L.  Bucklet. 

James  A.  McClure. 

Dewet  Bartlett. 

additional  views  of  JAMES  L.  BUCKLEY 

While  I  have  signed,  and  In  general  sup- 
port the  Minority  Views,  I  believe  one  or  two 
additional  points  should  be  made. 

S.  1570  would  serve  to  Increase  the  power 
of  government  to  mterfere  with  the  mecha- 
nisms of  the  marketplace  in  the  allocation 
of  scarce  energy  resources.  Yet  there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  governmental  inter- 
ference with  market  forces  in  the  past  is  In 
large  part  responsible  for  the  shortages  we 
now  experience. 

Evidence  presented  to  this  conamittee  sug- 
gests, for  example,  that  our  Inadequate  re- 
finery capacity  Is  the  result  of  regulation  or 
disincentives  directly  related  to  the  Import 
quota  system.  The  shortage  of  natural  gas 
has  been  attributed  by  witnesses  before  this 
committee  to  inappropriate  FPC  regulation 
which  has  kept  the  price  of  natural  gas  arti- 
ficially low  thus  inhibiting  the  development 
of  new  sources  to  meet  current  shortages. 
Finally,  the  shortages  of  fuel  oU  last  winter 
reflected  the  effects  on  refinery  "mix"  of  the 
freezing  of  prices  on  refinery  products  at  a 


(4)  naphtha — a  refined  petroleum  distil- 
late falling  within  a  distillation  range  over- 
lapping the  higher  gasoline  and  the  lower 
kerosenes; 

(5)  fuel  oil — a  liquid  or  liqueflable  petro- 
leum product  burned  for  lighting  or  for  the 
generation  of  heat  or  power  and  derived  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  crude  oil.  such  as 
kerosene,  range  oil,  distillate  fuel  oils,  gas  oil. 
dlesel  fuel,  topped  crude  oil,  residues: 

(6)  lubricating  oil — a  refined  petroleum 
distillate  or  specially  treated  petroleum  resi- 
due used  to  lessen  friction  between  surfaces; 

(7)  residual  fuel  oil — (1)  topped  crude  oil 
or  viscous  residuum  which  has  a  viscosity  of 
not  less  than  45  seconds  Saybolt  universal 
100°P.  and  (11)  crude  oil  which  is  to  be  used 
as  fuel  without  further  processing  other  than 
by  blending  by  mechanical  means. 

(8)  asphalt — a  solid  or  seml-solld  cementl- 
tlous  material  which  gradually  liquefies  when 
heated.  In  which  the  predominating  constit- 
uents are  bltumlns,  and  which  Is  obtained  lu 
reflnmg  crude  oil; 

(9)  natural  gas  products — means  liquids 
(under  atmospheric  conditions)  Including 
natural  gasoline,  which  are  recovered  by  a 
process  of  absorption,  adsorption,  compres- 
sion, refrigeration,  cycling,  or  a  combination 
of  such  processes,  from  mixtures  of  hydro- 
carbons that  existed  In  a  vaporous  phase  in 
a  reservoir  and  which,  when  recovered  and 
without  processing  in  a  refinery,  otherwise 
fall  within  any  of  the  definitions  of  products 
contained  in  clauses  (2)  through  (5),  inclu- 
sive, of  this  paragraph  (g) ; 

(C)  ."Unfinished  oils"  means  one  or  more 
of  the  petroleum  oils  listed  In  paragraph  (g) 
of  this  section,  or  a  mixture  or  combination 
of  such  oils  which  ,ire  to  be  further  processed 
other  than  by  blending  by  mechanical  mesns. 
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moment  in  time  when  the  margin  of  profit 
on  fuel  oils  happened  to  be  low. 

Given  this  past  experience,  I  think  the 
Congress  should  be  very  cautious  about  im- 
posing still  more  rigid  public  controls  over 
the  distribution  of  fuels  in  the  absence  of 
far  more  compelling  reasons  than  have  thus 
far  been  presented  to  this  Committee. 

James  L.  Buckley. 

additional  views  of  senator  JAMES  A.  IC'CLURK 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  sup- 
port the  reporting  of  S.  1570,  because  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  solve  the  immediate  or  the 
long  range  problems  of  energy  supply  or  dis- 
tribution. Undoubtedly,  immediate  action  \b 
needed,  but  all  that  we  can  honestly  claim 
for  the  measure  is  that  without  it  the  inter- 
mediate-term problems  could  be  worse.  As 
regEirds  the  immediate  problems  of  gasoline 
shortages,  the  bill  does  not  provide  adequate 
direction  for  meetmg  the  needs  of  farmers, 
transporters,  and  other  essential  users,  who 
are  facing  curtailment  of  their  operations 
today.  The  sixty-day  provision  precludes  any 
hope  of  immediate  assistance  to  them  from 
this  bUl. 

Looking  ahead,  the  bill  creates  a  different 
type  of  problem  for  possible  future  shortages 
of  both  gasoline  and  fuel  oil.  The  bill  does 
not  provide  adequate  protection  against  the 
dangers  of  Government  mterference  in  the 
essential  operations  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. The  uncertainties  and  problems  of  the 
present  voluntary  allocation  program  should 
serve  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government.  In  this,  the 
Congress  must  bear  an  appreciable  share  of 
the  responsibility.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  past,  the  first  answer  proposed  for  solv- 
ing the  problems  created  by  misuse  of  Gov- 
ernment authority  and  control  is  to  give  the 
Government  even  more  authority  and  con- 
trol. The  result  is  inevitably  a  worsening  of 
the  problem.  The  plight  of  our  Nation's  rail- 
roads stands  as  just  one  sorry  example. 

S.  1570,  then.  Is  not  an  adequate  answer 
to  either  the  immediate  shortage  of  gasoline 
or  to  the  expected  future  shortages  of  gaso- 
line, fuel  oil,  and  other  petroleum  sub- 
stances. It  does  provide,  however,  for  the 
preparation  of  priority  schedules,  plans,  and 
regulations  for  allocation  or  distribution. 
The  present  situation  concerning  the  volun- 
tary allocation  program  demonstrates  the 
need  for  such  action.  If  for  no  other  resison, 
the  preparation  will  necessitate  a  thorough, 
detailed  analysis  of  the  intricacies  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  In  the  United  States.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  Improved  undsrstanding 
will  create  a  more  cautious  approach  by 
those  individuals  who  urge  imposition  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  with  all  Its  attendant 
delays.  Inefficiencies,  and  political  abuses, 
onto  this  complex,  vital  Industry.  Simul- 
taneously, this  improved  understanding  could 
provide  the  basis  for  modification  of  existing 
Federal  and  State  controls,  such  as  unrea- 
sonable fuel  sulphur  restrictions  and  price 
controls,  which  have  contributed  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  national  fuels  shortage. 

There  are  two  areas,  however,  which  can- 
not wait  for  a  more  comprehensive  program 
of  action:  agriculture  and  transportation 
Farmers  cannot  delay  their  spring  planting, 
nor  will  they  be  able  to  delay  fall  harvesting. 
The  Administration's  voluntary  allocation 
program  has  wisely  placed  agriculture  at  the 
top  of  the  priority  list.  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  voluntary  program  will  Inrteed  end 
fuel  shortages  presently  being  experienced 
by  farmers  in  several  states.  I  do  warn,  how- 
ever, that  this  action  must  occur  within  the 
next  few  days — not  weeks,  and  certainly  not 
two  months,  as  called  for  by  S.  1570.  If  the 
Administration  cannot  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  farmer  and  the  transportation 
Industry,  then  some  tjTJe  of  limited  man- 
datory Federal  rationing  program  will  have 
to  be  implemented.  Due  to  the  built-in  delays 
of  the  recent  amendment  to  the  Economic 


Stabilization  Act,  which  requires  public 
hearings,  such  a  program  would  most  likely 
have  to  be  implemented  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  emergency  provisions.  I  hope 
that  such  an  extreme  measure  can  be 
avoided.  The  importance,  however,  of  the 
nation's  agriculture  and  transportation  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Nothing  less  than  this 
degree  of  national  emergency  could  justify 
the  expropriation  of  private  property  or  the 
violation  of  contractual  rights  which  could 
be  required,  if  the  voluntary  program  falls. 

I  have  recently  received  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  John  L.  Hampsten,  of  American  Palls, 
Idaho,  expressing  his  alarm  at  the  possibil- 
ity of  government  controls.  Implied  by  S. 
1570.  Mr.  Hampsten  said  "As  a  small  oil  job- 
ber I  am  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  govern- 
ment controls  such  as  Senate  Bill  1570  over 
my  affairs.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  fuel  shortage,  but  I  don't  believe 
that  the  free  enterprise  system  and  actions 
of  those  Involved  In  the  oil  business  is  the 
way  to  solve  the  problem."  In  addition,  the 
President  of  the  National  Oil  Jobbers  Coun- 
cil, Mr.  Robert  B.  Greenes  sent  me  a  telegram 
stating  his  deep  concern,  saying:  "On  behalf 
of  the  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  we  wish 
to  express  our  deep  concern  over  the  oil  al- 
location bill,  S.  1570,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Jackson  and  soon  to  be  considered  by  the  full 
Senate.  While  we  support  much  that  Senator 
Jackson  espouses,  we  are  worried  that  Senate 
approval  of  the  bUl,  at  this  time,  will  create 
confusion  and  undercut  the  commendable 
efforts  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Simon  to  establish  a  voluntary  fuel  allo- 
cation system.  That  system  appears  to  be 
working.  Independents  In  many  regions  of 
the  country  have,  in  recent  days,  received  as- 
surances that  deliveries  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts will  be  resumed.  Mr.  Simon  should  be 
given  a  chance.  If  this  program  is  not  work- 
ing by  June  1,  then  Congress  should  act 
promptly.  A  further  concern  about  the  Jack- 
son bill  Is  that  unlike  the  Simon  program 
and  other  measures  pending  in  Congress,  it 
does  not  guarantee  a  restoration  of  suppliers 
to  any  specific  region  or  to  any  individual 
petroleum  marketers.  Under  the  Jackson  bill, 
the  major  oil  company  suppliers  would  be 
free  to  Ignore  the  essential  needs  of  any  re- 
gion and  of  any  segment  of  the  Independent 
petroleum  market 

These  two  messages  reinforce  my  ovirn  be- 
lief that  the  imposition  of  Federal  rationing 
would  create  a  continuing  crisis,  of  ever- 
increasing  shortages  and  exorbitant  black- 
market  price.s.  Under  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law.  the  Federal  government  should  work 
with  State  and  local  governments  to  alleviate 
the  present  crisis  facing  agriculture  and 
trans.oortatlon,  while  beginning  to  remove 
or  change  those  controls  which  prevent  the 
necessary  Increases  in  supply.  The  provisions 
of  S.  1570  calling  for  the  preparation  of  pri- 
ority schedules,  plans,  and  regulations  could 
help  create  the  basic  understanding  and 
knowledge  required  for  major  Congressional 
and  Administration  action,  in  order  to  guar- 
antee that  the  present  energy  crisis  will  not 
become  chronic,  nor  will  spread  to  other  vital 
segments  of  our  society. 

James  A.  McClure. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  was  author- 
ized In  May  1971  by  Senate  Resolution  45 
to  conduct  a  study  of  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy.  Ex  officio  members  of  that 
study  which  is  continuing  at  this  time  are 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
the  Commerce  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees. 

During  the  more  than  40  days  of  hear- 
ings that  have  been  held  pursuant  to  the 
study,  witnesses  representing  all  seg- 
ments of  the  energy  industries,  consimier 
groups,   environmentalists,    universities. 


independent  consultants,  economists, 
professional  associations  such  as  the 
American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geol- 
ogists and  others  have  been  heard. 

Many  volumes  of  the  transcript  of 
those  hearings  have  been  printed  and 
others  are  in  the  process.  A  number  of 
staff  papers  have  been  published  and 
further  hearings  are  scheduled. 

Although  only  one  interim  r^x)rt  or 
recommendation  has  been  approved  by 
the  committee,  the  voluminous  testimony 
suggests  that  the  energy  crisis  the  Nation 
suddenly  finds  Itself  in  has  been  building 
for  at  least  10  years  and  that  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  have 
had  warnings  and,  in  fact,  a  few  in  both 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
have  not  only  warned  of,  but  predicted 
the  situation  in  which  the  United  States 
now  finds  itself. 

Although  S.  1570  addresses  itself  only 
to  the  allocation  of  crude  oil — including 
natural  gas  liquids — and  refined  petro- 
leum products,  natural  gas  which  fur- 
nishes some  34  percent  of  the  Nation's 
energy  is  inextricably  Interwoven  in  the 
Nation's  energy  picture  and  the  causes 
for  present  shortages.  S.  1570  does  not 
address  the  gas  supply  and  allocation 
problem  because  of  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  and  the  oversight  responsibility 
of  the  Commerce  Committee.  Also,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  published 
a  statement  of  policy — January  8,  1973 — 
on  priorlties-of- deliveries  by  jurisdic- 
tional pipeline  companies  during  periods 
of  curtailment  such  as  those  experienced 
last  winter.  At  the  same  time  the  Com- 
mission issued  a  notice  of  proposed  policy 
statement  pertaining  to  the  priorities  of 
usage  of  natural  gas  supplies. 

However,  in  assessing  the  causes  of  the 
overall  energy  crisis  as  mainly  exliibited 
through  present  shortages  of  crude  oil, 
natural  gas  liquids  and  refined  petroleum 
products,  natural  gas  plays  a  prominent, 
if  not  dominant  role.  The  gas  shortage 
has  been  in  the  making  for  several  years. 
S.  1570  does  nothing  to  rectify  this 
situation. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1954  that  empowered  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  dictate  the  price  a  pro- 
ducer could  receive  for  his  gas  at  the  well- 
head, the  handwriting  was  on  the  wall. 
Exploration  for  both  oil  and  gas  has 
declined  since  the  peak  year  of  1956. 
Additions  to  gas  reserves  through  new 
discoveries  have  been  at  a  far  lesser  rate 
for  several  yeai-s  than  the  rate  of  usage, 
while  demand  has  continued  to  rise 
rapidly.  S.  1570  does  nothing  to  rectify 
this  situation. 

Natural  gas,  the  least  polluting  and 
most  convenient  of  all  fuels  and  the  only 
fuel  under  price  control  until  phase  II 
price  controls,  has  also  been  the  cheapest 
on  a  Btu  basis  of  any  fuel  and  as  a  con- 
sequence has  been  in  high  demand  for 
industrial  use,  particularly  as  a  boiler 
fuel  for  the  generation  of  electricity. 

Much  of  the  gas  burned  for  such  pur- 
poses is  used  in  the  State  in  which  it  is 
produced  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to 
FPC  control.  An  example  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  gas  producing  areas,  the 
Permian  Basin  of  west  Texas. 

In  1966,  over  80  percent  of  new  Per- 
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mian  Basin  gas  was  sold  to  interstate 
pipelines;  by  the  end  of  the  first  6  months 
of  1970  the  proportion  of  new  gas  being 
committed  to  interstate  as  opposed  to 
intrastate  markets  had  been  reversed.  In 
the  first  6  months  of  1970,  90  percent  of 
new  Permian  Basin  gas  was  being  sold 
to  intrastate  consumers  while  less  than 
10  percent  was  connected  to  Interstate 
pipelines.  Interestingly  enough,  the  most 
dramatic  change  in  the  pattern  of  gas 
commitment  took  place  in  1968  follow- 
ing a  Supreme  Court  decision  affirming 
the  FPC's  Permian  Basin  area  rate  de- 
cision. 

Although  the  FPC  has  done  away  with 
the  area  rate  concept  and  allowed  pro- 
ducers and  Interstate  purchasers  to  ne- 
gotiate higher  rates,  interstate  natural 
gas  is  still  priced  on  the  average  at  about 
one-third  the  price  of  crude  oil  on  a  Btu 
basis.  S.  1570  does  nothing  to  rectify  this 
situation. 

A  recent  Federal  appeals  court  deci- 
sion upheld  the  FPC's  new  pricing  pro- 
cedure in  Louisiana  which  pro- 
duces about  one-third  of  the  gas  going 
into  interstate  pipelines.  The  court  said 
the  higher  rates  were  necessary  if  Lou- 
isiana producers  were  to  continue  to  sup- 
ply its  share  of  national  gas  production, 
it  must  have  incentives  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  its  resources. 

The  court  estimated  that  the  higher 
producer  prices  allowed  by  FPC  for  Lou- 
isiana gas  would  amount  to  about  60 
cents  per  month  for  the  average  New 
York  City  consumer. 

Although  the  average  wellheswl  price 
of  natural  gas  in  1972  was  21  cents  per 
thousand -cubic  feet  at  the  wellhead  and 
about  45  cents  delivered  to  the  utility 
gate  in  New  York  City,  liquified  natural 
gas  was  being  unloaded  in  New  York 
City  at  about  $1.25  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  and  contracts  have  been  signed  by 
several  companies  with  the  Algerian  na- 
tional petroleum  company,  Sonatrach, 
for  LNG  that  will  cost  even  more.  And 
there  are  negotiations  under  way  for 
Russian  LNG  at  equivalent  prices.  S. 
1570  does  nothing  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion. 

It  is.  however,  encouraging  to  note  that 
exploratory  drilling  for  gas  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1972  was  up  substantially  and, 
hopefully,  reflected  FPC  allowed  in- 
creases in  wellhead  prices  of  up  to  26 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  from  an 
average  in  1970  of  16  cents.  Gas  well  ex- 
ploratory footage  in  the  fourth  quarter 
increased  over  the  same  period  a  year 
e.Trlier  by  69  percent  and  gas  wells  com- 
pleted was  up  by  42  percent.  Oil  well 
completions,  however,  were  down  by  19 
percent.  Gasoline  is  made  from  oil.  Gas- 
oline is  in  short  supply.  S.  1570  does  noth- 
ing to  increase  gasoline  supply. 

Exploration  for  domestic  crude  oil  has 
followed  a  similar  decline  for  several 
years  and  we  have  been  using  crude  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  rate  of  addition  to 
reserves.  S.  1570  does  nothing  to  rectify 
this  situation. 

Part  of  the  differential  in  domestic 
production  and  consumption  was  made 
up  by  imports  under  the  Mandatory  Oil 
Import  program  which  was  initiated  in 
1959  as  a  national  security  measiu"e.  As 
usage  increased  at  a  higher  rate  than 


added  production,  what  little  excess  pro- 
ducing capacity  remaining  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  was  put  on  stream  more  than 
a  year  £igo  and  imports  have  also  in- 
creased sharply. 

We  are  presently  importing  about 
one-third  of  what  we  use  to  fill  the 
domestic  production  gap.  If  this  trend 
continues,  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  estimates  that  U.S.  oil  imports 
will  increase  from  a  current  rate  of  some 
6  million  barrels  a  day  to  about  19  mil- 
lion barrels  in  1985,  60  percent  of  total 
usage.  At  that  rate  of  imports,  even  at 
current  crude  prices,  the  D.S.  balance- 
of-trade  deficit  in  energy  could  reach  $30 
billion  a  year.  S.  1570  does  nothing  to 
rectify  this  situation. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  continuing 
decline  in  domestic  oil  exploration  and 
development,  the  late  Dr.  William 
Pecora  testified  before  this  committee 
and  warned  that  steps  must  be  taken 
to  Ekssure  the  consiuner  that  adequate 
domestic  oil  and  gas  reserves  will  be 
available.  Dr.  Pecora  said  that  the 
potential  oil  and  gas  resources  remain- 
ing to  be  found  and  developed  would 
meet  our  1971  needs  almost  100  times 
over.  S.  1570  does  nothing  to  increase 
oil  and  gas  production. 

Last  August,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Petroleum  Geologists  testified  in 
hearings  l)efore  the  committee  on  the 
declining  trend  in  domestic  oil  and  gas 
exploration. 

AAPG  President  James  E.  Wilson  told 
the  Committee  in  simunary: 

The  geologists  most  familiar  with  our 
provinces  see  a  future  potential  reserve  of 
a  magnitude  comparable  with  our  known 
reserves.  The  Industry  has  technical  and 
operating  staff  of  great  skill  and  know-how. 
Our  t«chnolog:y  Is  of  a  high  order — most 
promising  and  still  Improving.  The  time  lag 
between  Initiation  of  exploration  and  the 
avallablUty  of  significant  production — 
assuming  a  good  degree  of  luck — Is  uncom- 
fortably long  with  respect  to  Increasing 
demand.  An  early  policy  announcement  for 
a  schedule  of  offshore  lease  sales  is  Impera- 
tive. Incentives  In  the  financial  realm 
should  be  Invoked  as  soon  a  possible.  It  Is 
dlflBcult  to  visualize  this  country  again  self- 
sufBclent  in  petroleum  in  view  of  the  greatly 
Increasing  demand.  But  It  is  within  our 
technical  capabllty  to  explore  and  develop 
a  very  subtantlal  part  of  our  resource  base 
provided  Incentives  commensurate  with  the 
cost  and  uncertainties  are  made  available. 

S.  1570  does  nothing  to  Increase 
energy  production. 

Another  major  cause  of  our  energy 
dilemma  is  environmental  restraints. 

Not  only  have  Federal,  State  and  local 
air  and  water  quality  laws  added  to  pow- 
erplant  and  refinery  siting  problems  as 
well  as  construction  of  deep  sea  ports 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  more  eco- 
nomical super-tankers,  but  the  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  coal  has  resulted  in 
conversion  to  natural  gas  and  low  sulfur 
residual  oil,  both  in  short  supply.  S.  1570 
does  nothing  to  provide  relief  from  the 
excesses  of  environmentalists. 

Even  the  supply  problem  of  distillates 
such  as  No.  2  home  heating  oil  and  diesel 
fuel  have  been  aggravated  by  the  use  of 
No.  2  oil  to  blend  down  high  sulfur  resi- 
dual oil  to  acceptable  standards.  S.  1570 
does  nothing  to  rectify  this  situation. 

According  to  the  Independent  Refiners 


Association,  there  is  now  a  deficit  of  over 
300,000  barrels  a  day  of  sweet  crude  for 
inland  refiners  because  a  number  of  large 
coastal  refiners  are  not  able  because  of 
State  air  quality  laws  to  use  sour  crude 
They  have  the  capability  of  using  sour 
crude  but  most  inland  refiners  do  not. 
S.  1570  does  nothing  to  rectify  this 
situ  talon. 

This  shortfall  could  be  more  than 
made  up  if  the  coastal  refiners  were  al- 
lowed to  use  sour  crude  and  make  the 
sweet  crude  available  to  those  refineries 
that  are  running  under  capacity.  S.  1570, 
however,  would  not  permit  this. 

Gen.  George  Lincoln,  formerly  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, testified  before  this  commit- 
tee last  January  10  that  present  auto 
emission  standards  probably  cost  us 
300,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  daily  and  will 
probably  cost  2  million  barrels  daily  by 
1980.  That  is  the  eventual  capacity  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline.  S.  1570  provides  no  help 
here,  either. 

And,  of  course,  the  proposed  Alaska 
pipeline  is  a  classic  example  of  environ- 
mental constraint.  Five  years  after  dis- 
covery of  the  largest  single  oil  discovery 
in  the  United  States,  not  a  drop  of  oil 
has  been  moved  from  the  giant  field  nor 
will  it  be,  even  if  approved  this  year,  for 
at  least  another  3  years.  The  potential 
2  million  barrels  a  day  from  Alaska 
could  reduce  U.S.  imports  by  that 
amount  and  lessen  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources. 

Deferment  of  secondary  air  quality 
standards  until  stack  gas  cleaning  tech- 
nology is  perfected  on  a  commercial  scale 
could  save  electric  utilities  much  wasted 
capital,  bolster  coal  production,  and  les- 
sen oil  import  requirements.  S.  1570 
provides  no  relief  here,  either. 

The  failure  of  nuclear  power  to  live  up 
to  earlier  expectations  as  a  major  sup- 
plier of  electrical  energy  is  not  altogether 
the  result  of  environmental  constraints, 
but  siting  problems  both  for  nuclear 
power  plants  and  refineries  have  also 
contributed  to  delays.  Nuclear  energy 
now  contributes  but  1  percent  of  total 
energy  requirements  and  only  about  4 
percent  of  total  electrical  energy. 

Inadequate  refinery  capacity  is  the  re- 
sult of  nearsighted  oil  import  policy  as 
well  as  opposition  by  environmentalists 
to  location  of  new  or  expanded  refinery 
capacity  on  the  east  coast  where  it  is 
needed  most,  as  are  deep-water  ports  to 
acconunodate  the  mounting  fiood  of  im- 
ported oil.  East  coast  States  have  been 
opposed  to  such  ports  as  well  as  ofiFshore 
exploration  of  areas  considered  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  as  likely  to  yield 
oil  and/or  gas.  S.  1570  provides  no  help 
to  solve  this  problem. 

These  and  other  factors,  including  a 
reduction  in  oil  and  gas  depletion  allow- 
ance from  27  V2  percent  to  22  percent  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  have  dis- 
couraged investments  in  high-risk  ex- 
ploration for  oil  and  gas,  a  business  that 
hsis  become  more  and  more  expensive  as 
such  ventures  went  deeper  anc  into  even 
more  costly  offshore  and  Arctic  opera- 
tions. S.  1570  is  also  silent  on  this  issue. 

The  price  of  crude  oil  and  refined 
pioducts  have  lagged  behind  the  general 
commodity  index  as  inflation  drove  up 
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prices  and  costs.  During  the  last  decade 
the  average  price  of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil 
at  the  wellhead  rose  about  50  cents  or 
just  over  17  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  cost  of  drilling  rose  at  more  than 
double  the  increase  in  crude  prices.  Also 
during  the  past  10  years,  the  U.S.  con- 
simier  use  of  energy  increased  by  50  per- 
cent. S.  1570  does  not  rectify  this  situa- 
tion. Worse  yet,  amendments  proposed 
would  further  exacerbate  the  problem. 

In  simunary,  the  principal  causes  of 
the  energy  gap  are: 

First.  Federal  control  of  natural  gas 
producers. 

Second.  Overly  optimistic  predictions 
made  in  the  1960's  of  nuclear  power  and 
the  resultant  retrenchment  in  the  coal 
industry. 

Third.  Environmental  constraints  on 
the  use  of  high-sulfur  fuels,  automobile 
emission  controls  and  powerplant,  refin- 
ery and  pipeline  siting  restraints  and 
environmental  opposition  to  offshore 
drilling. 

Fourth.  Increasing  costs  and  taxes  on 
the  petroleum  industry. 

Fifth.  Inadequate  return  on  invest- 
ment and  consequent  reduction  of  in- 
vestment incentives. 

The  purpose  of  S,  1570  is  to  grant  the 
President  additional  temporary  author- 
ity to  allocate  the  extraordinary  short- 
ages of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. S.  1570  does  not  increase  supply. 
It  merely  spreads  the  shortage  aroimd. 

The  point  I  am  making  and  will  re- 
peat for  emphasis'  sake  is  that  regula- 
tory rationing  of  short  supplies  of  fuels 
is  not  a  cure.  It  only  spreads  the  pain 
around. 

The  cure  lies  in  increasing  supplies. 
The  cure  lies  in  recognizing  the  causes 
of  the  shortages. 

The  cure  lies  in  removing  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  supply  from  increasing. 

The  cure  lies  In  admitting  that  in- 
creased production  of  energy  will  be 
necessary. 

The  cure  lies  in  realizing  that  in- 
creased energy  production  requires  dig- 
ging holes  in  the  ground  for  oil  and  gas 
and  geothermal  steam:  strip  mining 
coal;  digging  for  oil  shale;  building  re- 
fineries; constructing  new  powerplants; 
laying  pipelines. 

The  cure  lies  in  prices  high  enough  to 
encourage  the  industry  to  go  do  the  Job 
and  high  enough  to  encourage  the  con- 
sumer to  use  less  energy,  to  eliminate 
waste  and  maximize  the  efficient  use  of 
energy. 

Mr.  President,  these  areas  are  those 
within  which  lies  the  cure.  S.  1570  pre- 
sents the  illusion  of  cure  but  in  reality 
would  insure  the  dissemination  of  pain. 

Mr.  President,  fuels  rationing  legisla- 
tion is  only  necessary  because  none  of 
us  are  brave  enough  to  vote,  instead,  for 
a  cure. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  May  17  re- 
ported S.  1570.  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973.  This  is  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  deal  with  an  urgent 


problem  to  which  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate need  no  introduction. 

Every  day  we  are  receiving  phone  calls, 
telegrams,  letters,  and  personal  visits 
from  those  directly  affected  by  fuel 
shortages.  We  are  hearing  from  farmers, 
builders,  city  officials,  independent  re- 
finers, and  marketers  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  we  tire  no 
longer  dealing  with  the  isolated,  spot 
shortages  predicted  by  some  earlier  this 
year.  What  we  are  confronting  is  the 
prospect  of  serious,  prolonged  and  wide- 
spread shortages  which  are  beginning  to 
have  a  real  impact  on  our  economy  and 
the  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  many 
Americans. 

When  cities  cannot  get  bids  on  fuel 
contracts  for  vital  public  services,  when 
independent  gas  stations  are  closing  by 
the  hundreds,  when  major  oil  companies 
start  rationing  supplies  to  their  own  out- 
lets, when  crop  planting  and  food  dis- 
tributors are  threatened  by  fuel  short- 
ages, then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  national  fuel  distribution  system  has 
stopped  functioning  effectively. 

Congress  recognized  tliis  fact  when  it 
authorized  the  President  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  amendments  to 
establish  priorities  of  use  and  provide  for 
the  allocation  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  to  meet  essential  needs  and  pre- 
vent anticompetitive  effects  resulting 
from  shortages. 

S.  1570  goes  beyond  this  discretionary 
authority  and  mandates  action — both  by 
the  executive  branch  and  by  private  in- 
dustry— to  assure  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  fuels  in  short  supply. 

This  act  requires  the  President  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  priority  schedules  and 
plans  for  the  allocation  and  distribution 
of  fuels  which  are  or  may  be  in  short 
supply.  The  President  is  to  allocate  or 
distribute  such  fuels  pursuant  to  these 
schedules  and  plans  if  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

The  President's  authority  is  to  be  exer- 
cised generally  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
fuel  shortages  or  dislocations  in  the  fuel 
distribution  system.  More  specifically  he 
is  required,  in  implementing  his  author- 
ity under  the  act,  to  take  such  actions 
as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare;  to  maintain 
public  seiTlces  and  essential  agricultural 
operations;  to  preserve  an  economically 
sound  and  competitive  petroleum  indus- 
try: to  provide  for  equitable  distribution 
of  fuels  at  equitable  prices  among  all  re- 
gions and  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
all  classes  of  consumers;  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic efficiency  and  minimize  economic 
distortion,  inflexibility  and  urmecessary 
interference  with  market  mechanisms. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  aspects  of 
our  present  fuel  problems  is  the  plight  of 
the  independent  refiners  and  marketers 
of  petroleum  products.  Their  inability  to 
secure  adequate  supplies  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  has  created  serious 
hardship  and  economic  dislocations.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Act  also  requires  that  sales 
to  independents  be  maintained  in  pro- 
portions equal  to  sales  to  such  inde- 
pendents during  a  specified  base  period 
for  the  brief  duration  of  the  act. 


This  provision  has  been  subject  to 
some  criticism  because,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  it  would  exempt  some 
from  its  burdens  and  others  from  its 
benefits.  It  is  my  view  that  further  re- 
finement of  its  definitions  is  required  to 
insure  equal  application.  The  basic 
thrust  of  the  section  to  preserve  the 
independent  sector  remains  an  essential 
ingredient  of  any  fuel  allocation  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  interesting.  Mr.  President,  that 
many  of  those  who  opposed  including  a 
discretionary  fuel  allocation  authority 
in  the  Economio  Stabilization  Act 
amendments  2  months  ago  are  also  op- 
posing S.  1570  today.  They  are  now  ar- 
guing that  the  authority  they  opposed 
in  March  is  good  authority  in  May. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  S.  1570  is 
based  on  the  groimds  either  that  it  gives 
the  President  too  much  authority  or  too 
little  fiexibility.  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  authority  conferred  by  S.  1570  is 
both  precise  and  fiexible  enough  to  be 
administratively  workable.  The  heart  of 
the  objections  to  this  act  is  that  it  man- 
dates action  to  allocate  scarce  fuels. 

This  administration,  Mr.  President, 
needs  a  mandate  from  Congress  on  this 
subject. 

This  is  the  administration  whose  man- 
agement of  the  oil  import  program  last 
simmier  played  a  major  role  in  creating 
the  shortages  experienced  last  winter 
and  the  more  serious  shortages  we  now 
face. 

This  is  the  administration  which  has 
consistently  minimized  the  prospect  of 
shortages  and  the  need  for  any  allocation 
system. 

This  is  the  administration  which  con- 
ceded it  had  inadequate  authority  to  al- 
locate scarce  fuels  but  would  not  ask 
Congress  to  grant  such  authority. 

This  is  the  administration  whiich  took 
the  position,  after  Congress  conferred 
discretionary  allocation  authority,  that 
it  preferred  an  "incentives"  approach. 

This  is  the  administration  which 
rushed  out  voluntarj*  allocation  plans  to 
forestall  congressional  action  on  this  and 
other  pending  bills. 

Even  as  the  administration  attempts 
to  make  its  voluntary  program  work,  the 
drawbacks  of  this  approach  are  increas- 
ingly clear.  Let  me  emphasize  why  a  vol- 
imtary  program  is  doomed  to  failure. 

First,  adherence  to  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram is  certain  to  be  imeven  and  to  be 
limited  by  its  cost  or  inconvenience  to 
individual  companies.  The  more  serious 
fuel  shortages  become,  the  greater  the 
possible  gain^  to  a  particular  producer  or 
refiner  from  noncomplitmce. 

Second,  a  voluntary  allocation  pro- 
gram penalizes  cooperation  and  favors 
nbncooperators.  Its  cost  will  be  greatest 
to  the  most  public-spirited — or  public  re- 
lations-sensitive— firms. 

Third,  a  voluntary  allocation  program 
Is  unlikely  to  provide  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution.  Unless  allocation 
policies  are  binding  upon  producers  and 
refiners,  the  structure  of  the  existing  dis- 
tribution system  and  the  allocation  poli- 
cies of  States  self-sufficient  in  petroleiun 
will  only  aggravate  imbalances  in  supply. 

Fourth,  the  administration's  voluntary 
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allocation  program  does  not  address  or 
deal  with  the  question  of  preemption.  As 
a  result,  any  company  or  person  who  at- 
tempts to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  administration's  voluntary  program 
may  find  that  compliance  with  the  Fed- 
eral program  conflicts  with  or  is  contrary 
to  the  requirements  of  fuel  allocation 
programs  established  by  State  or  local 
government.  Further,  if  the  Federal 
Government  fails  to  establish  effective 
regional  or  national  allocation  plans,  we 
will  Invite  piecemeal  action  by  the 
States.  Our  fuel  shortage  problems  are 
national  problems:  they  must  be  recog- 
nized and  resolved  at  the  Federal  level. 

Fifth,  an  allocation  program  that  de- 
pends for  its  implementation  upon  the 
private  decisions  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies and  which  Is  adhered  to  selective- 
ly according  to  their  respective  conven- 
ience, will  not  generate  maximum  public 
confidence,  but  will  exacerbate  the  in- 
evitable public  resentment  over  whatever 
distribution  of  shortages  may  result  from 
the  program. 

Sixth,  a  voluntary  program  cannot  by 
definition  supersede  existing  contracts. 
Any  allocation  program  which  cannot 
touch  the  large  volume  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  covered  by  existing 
contracts  is  doomed  to  failure  at  the 
start.  Because  of  this,  any  voluntary  pro- 
gram can  be  effectively  dismantled  by 
the  oil  companies  if  they  simply  commit 
available  petroleum  to  contract.  Fur- 
ther, I  am  informed  that  legal  counsel  to 
many  companies  engaged  in  production, 
refining  and  marketing  of  petroleum 
products  are  advising  their  clients  that 
any  effort  to  modify  contracts  under  a 
"voluntary"  program  to  deal  with  the 
current  fuel  shortages  will  be  found  to 
be  a  breach  of  contract  and  will  lead  to 
confusion,  imcertalnty,  delay  and  pro- 
tracted litigation  for  money  damages  or 
to  enforce  contract  terms. 

Finally,  a  voluntary  program  creates 
serious  legal  problems  by  encouraging 
the  kind  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
which  violates  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
■administration  plan  permits  and  re- 
quires, if  it  is  to  be  effective,  the  alloca- 
tion of  customers  and  market  areas 
among  refiners.  Quite  aside  from  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  this  conduct, 
it  exposes  both  the  cooperating  compa- 
nies and  the  program  itself  to  civil  and 
criminal  lawsuits.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  actions  are  pursuant  to  Government 
request  does  not  confer  immunity  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  action  on  this  issue  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  Experience  has  been  gained 
through  the  attempts  to  implement  the 
voluntary  allocation  program,  the  phy- 
sical facts  of  the  shortages  are  becom- 
ing more  predictable,  and  above  all,  the 
industry  and  government  at  all  levels 
have  belatedly  begun  to  focus  on  the  spe- 
cific dimensions  of  the  problem.  We  have 
been  receiving  helpful  comments  and 
suggestions  from  many  sources,  includ- 
ing other  committees,  and  Members  of 
the  Senate  concerned  with  the  fuel 
shortage  problem.  As  a  result  of  this 
review,  on  May  23  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
strengthen  and  clarify  some  of  the  pro- 
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visions  of  S.   1570  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

In  brief,  my  proposed  amendment  No. 
145  would  require  public  hearings  before 
final  promulgation  of  allocation  plans; 
would  change  the  base  period  to  con- 
form to  the  base  period  now  being  used 
by  the  administration  in  the  voluntary 
program;  would  direct  the  President  to 
use  his  authority  to  assure  adequate 
crude  oil  supplies  to  all  refineries;  would 
make  clear  that  Federal  allocation  pro- 
grams preempt  State  and  local  action; 
would  extend  mandatory  apportlorunent 
to  all  refineries  with  runs  of  more  than 
30,000  barrels  a  day;  and  wotild  make 
clear  that  S.  1570  does  not  automatically 
repeal  the  authority  granted  imder  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  or  programs 
established  thereunder. 

This  amendment  also  makes  clear 
that  the  mandatory  allocation  program 
authorized  by  section  105  of  S.  1570  may 
be  replaced  or  amended  by  an  exercise 
of  the  authority  conferred  by  section 
104. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  favorable  Senate 
action  on  S.  1570,  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  of  1973.  Adoption 
of  this  measure  will  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mandatory  allocation  plan 
which  will  insure  that  Independent  sec- 
tors of  the  petroleum  industry  are  not 
destroyed;  that  farmers  will  have  the 
fuel  to  plant  and  harvest  crops ;  that  all 
essential  public  services  are  performed; 
and  that  the  American  consumer  will  be 
able  to  get  needed  fuels  at  reasonable 
cost. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  crisis  of  energy  shortages  it  has  be- 
come popular  for  elected  officials  to 
search  for  scapegoats  rather  than  face 
the  facts.  The  oil  companies  and  the  ad- 
ministration head  the  list  of  scapegoats. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  would  hope  we 
can  focus  on  the  real  causes  of  the  fuels 
shortage  rather  than  search  for  scape- 
goats. Additionally,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  shortage  is  such  a  complicated  prob- 
lem that  there  are  no  "easy  answers" — a 
fact  fully  confirmed  by  the  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony  presented  during 
nearly  40  days  of  hearings  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  has  held  to  date  on 
the  energy  crisis. 

Why  were  we  short  of  natural  gas  and 
fuel  oil  this  winter?  Why  are  we  short  of 
gasoline  this  summer?  To  find  the  answer 
we  must  turn  the  clock  back  a  decade  or 
so  to  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  impose  an  area  rate  basis 
for  the  regulation  of  the  wellhead  prices 
of  natural  gas.  This  action  followed  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Phillips 
case  to  regulate  sales  of  gas  between  pro- 
ducers and  interstate  pipelines.  The  re- 
sult of  these  decisions  has  been  a  decline 
in  exploration  and  development  activities 
for  new  gas  with  most  of  what  new  gas 
has  been  found  sold  in  intrastate  rather 
than  interstate  markets.  About  a  decade 
ago  the  reserve  to  production  ratio  for 
natural  gas  was  20  to  1.  Due  to  the  de- 
cline in  exploratorj'  activity,  it  has  now 
dwindled  to  about  10  to  1.  Because  of  the 
artificially  low  gas  prices  demand  for 
this  premium  fuel  concomitantly  has  ac- 
celerated at  the  rate  of  about  10  percent 


a  year.  The  interstate  pipelines  are  now 
curtailing  gas — mainly  to  interruptible 
customers.  I  will  return  to  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  the  gas  curtailments 
after  first  examining  other  developments 
which  cumulatively  have  contributed  to 
the  fuel  shortages. 

The  reduction  in  percentage  depletion 
following  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
has  added  about  $500  million  annually  to 
the  Industry's  tax  bill— enough  to  drill 
about  5,000  new  wells. 

Price  controls  over  the  past  18  months 
added  to  rising  costs  have  squeezed  pro- 
fits and  limited  expansion  of  explora- 
tion and  development  activities,  as  well 
as  placing  economic  constraints  on  the 
amount  of  distillates  produced  by  our  re- 
fineries. 

The  new  consciousness  about  cleaning 
up  the  environment  and  a  host  of  policy 
decisions  responding  to  this  conscious- 
ness has  placed  an  additional  burden  on 
efforts  to  supply  adequate  energy  to  meet 
growing  demands. 

The  cancellation  of  the  December  1971 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lease  sale,  which 
threw  the  Interior  Department's  5-year 
leasing  schedule  out  of  kilter,  was  caused 
by  litigation  brought  by  environmental- 
ists. 

The  failure  to  begin  construction  of 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  and  the  re- 
cent court  ruling  on  right  of  way.  re- 
sulted from  litigation  brought  by  envi- 
ronmentalists. 

The  failure  to  construct  many  new  nu- 
clear power  plants  on  schedule  resulted 
in  part  from  litigation  brought  by  envi- 
ronmentalists and  by  others  concerned 
with  plant  safety.  Other  factors,  too. 
caused  additional  delays. 

Air  pollution  legislation,  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  legislation  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  other  environmental  legis- 
lation at  the  State  level  has  severely  re- 
stricted the  growth  of  coal  in  meeting 
cur  national  energy  requirements  and 
forced  greater  reliance  on  oil  and  gas. 
Yet  coal  is  our  most  abundant  indige- 
nous source  of  energy. 

Environmentalist  resistance  to  new  re- 
finery construction  plus  exemption  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  from  the  Mandatory  Oil 
Import  program  contributed  to  the  ex- 
port of  domestic  refinery  capacity. 

Clean  air  requirements  for  automobile 
fuel  usage  have  lowered  the  mileage  on 
gasoline  and  placed  an  added  demand 
for  12  million  additional  gallons  per  day. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  this 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  full- 
page  advertisement  by  Mobil  Oil  Co.  in  a 
recent  Washington  Post.  The  ad  is  head- 
lined: "The  $66  billion  mistake."  Experts 
employed  by  Mobil  estimate  that  the 
costs  of  meeting  the  auto  emission 
stEuidards  set  by  Congress  will  be  $100 
bUUon  for  the  decade  beginning  in  1976. 
If  these  standards  were  reduced  to  a 
more  realistic  level,  such  as  those  which 
were  proposed  by  the  State  of  California, 
the  cost  for  the  decade  would  be  $34  bil- 
lion. So  we  will  be  spending  an  estimated 
$66  billion  to  attain  only  a  relatively 
small  reduction  in  emission  levels. 

Mobil  siys  that  cars  built  to  Federal 
standards  could  consume  as  much  as  15 
percent  more  gasoline  per  mile  than  cars 
built  to  California  standards.  This  15 
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percent  would  require  refining  an  extra 
30  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  In  1976 
and  an  extra  150  million  barrels  a  year 
by  1980. 

Alresuly  we  are  hearing  from  car 
owners  who  say  their  1973  models  are 
getting  6  to  8  miles  per  gallon  of  gas. 
There  is  speculation  that  under  1976 
standards  cars  may  get  3  to  5  miles  per 
gallon. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
validity  of  the  figures  worked  up  by 
Mobil,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  such 
data  should  be  evaluated.  When  a  gaso- 
line company  suggests  ways  of  cutting 
gasoline  consumption,  it  should  be  heard. 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  situation 
which  led  to  the  curtailment  of  natural 
gas  delivery  last  winter. 

Low  wellhead  prices  caused,  by  the 
end  of  last  winter,  the  curtailment  of 
nearly  500  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  by  interstate  pipelines.  As  I  earlier 
indicated,  most  persons  affected  by  the 
curtailments  are  known  as  interruptible 
customers,  those  who  can  either  do  with- 
out gas  for  much  of  the  duration  of  the 
winter  months  or  who  are  able  to  switch 
to  distillate  heating  oil,  or  both. 

On  a  Btu  equivalent  basis,  in  order 
to  replace  with  oil  the  amount  of  gas — 
500  billion  cubic  feet — curtailed  last  win- 
ter, it  would  take  about  83  million  bar- 
rels of  oil. 

Thus,  It  is  understandable  that  OEP 
testified  that  the  demand  for  distillates 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972  was  13 
percent  above  the  previous  year  and  that 
demand  for  distillates  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1973  will  be  about  9  percent  above 
last  year's  first  quarter. 

Even  with  restrictions  on  No.  2  heat- 
ing oil  imports  temporarily  hfted.  It  will 
still  be  difficult  to  find  enough  on  the 
world  market  to  supplement  our  domes- 
tic refinery  outputs.  And  for  that  matter 
a  domestic  and  worldwide  crude  oil 
shortage  places  limits  on  the  amount  of 
heating  oil  and  other  distillates  our  re- 
fineries can  produce  this  coming  winter. 

Causing  further  demands  for  fuel  and 
thus  compounding  the  shortage  of  fuels 
have  been : 

An  unpredictably  cold  winter,  12  per- 
cent more  severe  than  the  30-year  nor- 
mal ;  the  Midwestern  crop  drying  problem 
caused  by  a  late  harvest  due  to  unusually 
damp  weather  and  late  planting  due  to 
severe  floods  this  spring;  a  6  to  10 -per- 
cent rise  in  the  consumption  of  dlesel 
fuel  by  railroads,  barges  and  trucks; 

And  an  upswing  in  economic  activity, 
causing  even  greater  demands  for  fuel 
including  increased  demands  due  to  rec- 
ord automobile  product. 

The  list  could  go  on — but  what  must 
be  remembered  is  that  many  factors 
have  contributed  to  the  fuel  shortage  and 
that  any  attempt  to  attribute  the  cause 
to  any  single  event,  person,  or  policy  not 
only  reflects  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  problem  but  tends  to  further  confuse 
the  issue. 

Having  now  woven  our  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  contributory  factors  re- 
sulting in  the  present  fuel  shortage,  it 
logically  follows  that  we  must  avoid  the 
temptation  to  seek  simple  solutions.  No 
single    Government    policy — no    single 
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stroke  of  the  President's  pen  can  cure 
our  national  fuel  deficiency. 

Today  we  are  considering  a  bill  which 
will  make  no  positive  contribution  to  in- 
creasing fuel  supply.  S.  1570  merely  seeks 
to  impose  upon  the  President  the  duty  to 
institute  a  mandatory  system  of  fuels  al- 
location. I  repeat,  this  bill  does  not  in- 
crease supply — it  merely  spreads  existing 
supplies  around. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
proposed  legislation  to  increase  supplies; 
namely  a  bill  to  help  cure  the  cause  of 
the  energy  crisis:  A  shortage  of  natural 
gas.  The  bill  would  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  natural  gas.  To  date  the  bill  has 
received  no  action.  It  has  not  even  been 
introduced. 

Today  we  are  attempting  to  create 
petroleum  supply  out  of  thin  air  by  regu- 
lating that  it  will  exist.  Increased  regula- 
tion of  the  energy  industry  without  pro- 
vision for  any  incentive  to  increase  the 
production  of  energy  will  not  solve  the 
energy  crisis  but  merely  allocate  it. 

Until  it  is  recognized  that  expanded 
development  of  our  Nation's  energy  re- 
sources must  be  encouraged  under  con- 
ditions conducive  to  investment,  we  are 
only  kidding  ourselves  about  solution  by 
regulation. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1570  as  reported  is 
not  only  an  example  of  an  attempt  at 
solution  by  regulation,  but  further,  an 
example  of  solution  by  bad  regulation. 
The  reported  bill  would  harm  American 
farmers  by  its  section  105  provision  which 
discriminates  against  three  important  re- 
fineries which  serve  American  farmers. 
These  are  Agway,  Inc.;  Farmland  Indus- 
tries, Inc.;  and  the  National  Cooperative 
Refinery  Association.  How  the  reported 
bill  harms  American  farmers  is  further 
detailed  on  pages  75  and  76  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  bill. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  a&  reported  also 
would  protect  some  oil  industry  giants 
and  punish  others.  The  detailel  analysis 
of  these  gross  Inequities  is  spelled  out  on 
pages  76  and  77  of  the  committee  report. 

Section  105  of  the  reported  bill  would 
also  place  a  burden  on  16  large  oil  com- 
panies regarding  distribution  of  their 
crude  production  and  crude  imports,  yet 
exempt  9  other  large  companies  from 
having  to  share  their  crude  with  anyone. 
Further  description  of  the  companies 
involved  in  such  an  arrangement  is  dis- 
cussed on  pages  77  and  78  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  bill. 

Section  105  of  the  reported  bill  also 
provides  for  an  inequitable  distribution 
of  petroleum  products  by  requiring  17 
large  companies  to  share  their  product 
but  excluding  11  other  large  companies 
from  having  to  share  their  product.  Fur- 
ther description  of  the  companies  in- 
volved in  such  an  arrangement  is  dis- 
cussed on  pages  78  and  79  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  bill. 

S.  1570  as  reported  also  fails  to  antic- 
ipate the  many  evils  it  could  cause. 

S.  1570  as  reported  established  a  base 
period  for  fuel  allocation  purposes  in- 
consistent with  the  base  period  pre- 
scribed under  the  administrations'  fuels 
allocation  program  now  in  existence. 

S.  1570  as  reported  failed  to  deal  with 
the  Issue  of  Federal  preemption. 

S.  1570  contained  no  provision  for  a 


public  hearing  and  was  therefore  incon- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of 
1973. 

S.  1570  as  reported  provided  for  no 
criteria  for  establishing  what  constitutes 
an  exhorbitant  price  Increase. 

S.  1570  as  reported  had  two  conflicting 
sections — sections  104  and  105. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Senator 
Hansen,  Senator  Hatfield,  Senator 
Buckley,  Senator  McClurje,  Senator 
Bartlett  and  I  concluded  that  "S.  1570 
is  unnecessary  and  would  cause  a  wor- 
sening of,  rather  than  relief  from,  the 
Nation's  current  fuel  shortage." 

Mr.  President,  many  developments 
have  taken  place  since  the  bill  was  re- 
ported. One  such  development  is  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute 
proposed  by  Senator  Jackson  and  Sena- 
tor Randolph.  I  am  very  pleased  to  note 
that  amendment  No.  45  rectifies  many 
of  the  problems  posed  by  the  reported 
version  of  S.  1570.  Amendment  145 
changes  the  base  period  to  conform  to 
that  of  the  system  presently  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  administration,  there- 
by eliminating  a  potential  administrative 
nightmare. 

Amendment  145  deals  squarely  with 
the  Issue  of  Federal  preemption. 

Amendment  145  contains  a  provision 
requiring  a  public  hearing  prior  to  estab- 
lishment of  regulations  and  is  now  there- 
fore no  longer  in  conflict  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of 
1973. 

By  means  of  an  amendment  we  will 
propose  today,  the  problem  of  massive 
lawsuits  potentially  posed  by  the  absence 
of  a  definition  for  "an  exhorbitant  price 
increase"  will  be  eliminated. 

Amendments  145  now  clarifies  and 
overcomes  the  conflict  between  sections 
105  and  105  of  the  reported  bill. 

Amendment  145  also  removes  those 
provisions  in  the  reported  bill  which  dis- 
criminate against  the  American  farmer. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  amend- 
ment 145  does  little  in  the  way  of  insur- 
ing positive  action  in  the  way  of  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  the  American  farm- 
er. I  understand  that  an  amendment  will 
be  proposed  to  amendment  145  which  will 
provide  positive  protection  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  in  securing  his  fuel  needs. 

In  short,  many  of  the  problems  posed 
by  S.  1570  as  reported  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed have  been  rectified  by  amendment 
No.  145. 

The  remaining  issue  to  be  discussed  is 
the  major  substantive  effect  of  amend- 
ment 145.  The  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  Amendments  of  1973  authorized  the 
President  to  allocate  fuels.  Amendment 
145  to  S.  1570  would  require  a  mandatory 
fuels  allocation  program,  thereby  going 
beyond  the  administration's  voluntary 
program  now  in  effect.  I  understand  that 
the  administration  will  be  conducting 
hearings  on  June  11.  12,  and  13  to  eval- 
uate how  well  its  voluntary  system  is 
working  and  whether  a  mandatory  sys- 
tem will  be  required.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  administration  may  con- 
clude that  a  mandatory  system  is  re- 
quired and  then  proceed  to  implement  a 
system  under  the  authority  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of 
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1973.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  such  a 
result  could  come  to  pass  before  S.  1570 
or  any  other  allocation  bill  could  reach 
the  President's  desk. 

Nevertheless,  amendment  145  could 
provide  the  President  with  additonal  au- 
thority he  may  need  to  insure  that  any 
mandatory  system  will  be  workable. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  this  matter 
will  be  discussed  by  others.  I  feel  that 
amendments  can  be  ofifered  and  will  be 
offered  that  will  take  care  of  this  par- 
ticular problem.  Many  developments 
have  taken  place  since  the  bill  was  re- 
ported. I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) for  the  new  proposals  he  has  in  the 
form  of  tils  substitute.  It  does  go  a  long 
way  toward  overcoming  many  of  the 
problems  confronting  us. 

We  are  going  to  face  many  problems 
In  the  next  few  months  and  the  years 
ahead  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  solve 
them.  But  I  feel  that  if  we  approach 
them  with  an  open  mind  and  a  coopera- 
tive attitude,  much  can  be  done  to  allevi- 
ate the  situation  we  face  so  far  as  energy 
is  concerned. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to 
me.  first  for  a  few  questions  and  then 
so  that  I  may  make  my  statement? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  ask  the 
manager  of  the  bill  a  few  questions  in 
reference  to  the  bill,  and  then  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  in  my  own  right  on 
the  bill.  How  much  time  do  we  have 
on  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  On  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  19  minutes.  On 
the  bill  itself,  1  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  on 
the  bill,  with  1  hour  and  a  half  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  many  minutes  do 
I  have  remaining  on  my  amendment' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nineteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Then  I  will  yield  on  my  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  then 
for  his  statement  such  time  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  chairman  a  question  with 
reference  to  section  102  of  the  bill,  on 
page  6: 

In  Implementing  the  authority  granted 
under  this  Act  the  President  shall  take  such 
actions  as  are  necessary  to  achieve  the  fol- 
lowing specific  objectives — 

(a)  protection  of  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare; 

In  that  area,  does  the  chairman  inter- 
pret those  words  to  mean  within  what 
we  call  the  police  power  of  the  State 
and,  therefore.  It  would  cover  the  heat- 
ing of  homes,  for  example,  and  schools 
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and  public  Institutions — but  particularly 
home  heating  because,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  some  of  our  conunimltles  have 
a  little  more  difQcult  weather  than 
others. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  correct  in  his 
Interpretation.  Section  102(a),  to  which 
he  refers,  is  the  classic  police  power  defi- 
nition. It  would  most  certainly  and  posi- 
tively Include  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  people,  which  means  ade- 
quacy of  supplies  for  home  use.  This  is 
of  the  highest  priority  and  by  its  very 
nature  would  also  include  hospitals, 
schools,  and  so  forth.  That  is  the  com- 
mittee's intention. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Before  I  proceed  further,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Wendy  Ross,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
garding  section  (b)  of  section  102, 
"maintenance  of  all  public  services,"  I 
have  received  letters,  telegrams,  and 
phone  calls  from  trucking  companies  and 
airport  officials  who  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  fuel  shortage.  For  ex- 
ample, in  St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  they  are 
facing  an  almost  Impossible  situation 
and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  provi- 
sion Includes,  in  "maintenance  of  all 
pubhc  services,"  the  maintenance  of  vital 
means  of  transportation. 

What  exactly  does  that  provision 
mean,  in  terms  of  the  author  of  the  bill, 
as  the  Senator  understands  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  would  be  my  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  the  committee's  intent, 
to  Include  imder  public  services,  regu- 
lated transportation,  but  not  only  regu- 
lated transportation.  The  trucking  indus- 
try, the  railroads,  the  airlines  and  private 
trucking  are  all  involved. 

Take  food  distribution.  In  order  to 
move  food  from  its  place  of  origin  to  the 
supermarkets,  fuel  is  necessary.  We  have 
had  reports  of  instances  where  the  food 
industry  has  been  cut  back  on  diesel  fuel. 
This  Is  part  of  the  area  of  public  service, 
vital  things  that  relate  to  requirements 
of  maintaining  everyday  life.  The  spe- 
cific area  to  which  the  Senator  refers, 
the  trucking  industry,  definitely  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill's  definition  of  public 
service,  together  with  all  the  other  areas 
of  public  service. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  add  to  this  colloquy  between  the  two 
able  Senators,  it  would  be  to  draw  at- 
tention to  another  facet  of  this  prob- 
lem— namely,  the  contracting  Industry, 
which  is  having  difflculy  in  securing  die- 
sel fuel  for  trucks  and  heavy  equipment. 
To  give  an  Illustration,  I  have  had 
contact  with  a  firm  that  Is  to  do  a  very 
substantial  body  of  construction  on  an 
interstate  and  an  Appalachian  highway 
In  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  That  com- 
pany, which  is  based  in  another  State, 
has  inquired — and  has  inquired,  I  am 
siu-e,  of  other  Senators  as  well : 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  move  ahead 
on  this  contract,  an  Important  highway 
buUdlng  program,  and  others  slmUar  to  It. 
when  we  cannot   have   diesel  fuel   for  our 


trucks  and  other  equipment  necessary  to 
be  used  In  the  construction  of  this  particular 
road  and  other  Important  projects? 

This  is  magnified  hundreds  of  times, 
no  doubt,  throughout  the  United  States' 
and  I  think  it  might  be  helpful  to  have 
comment  from  the  able  chairman. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  com- 
ment. 

Certainly,  construction  activity  that 
relates  to  public  services,  that  relates  to 
the  protection  of  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare,  comes  in  that  priority 
status,  and  the  construction  of  high- 
ways obviously  is  within  that  category. 

If  it  were  fuel  to  be  utilized,  say,  for 
construction  of  a  resort  facility,  it  would 
not  be  in  the  same  category  as  the  re- 
quirements for  construction  of  a  public 
highway  definitely  involving  areas  of 
pubhc  service. 

But  to  respond  specifically:  Clearly  it 
Is  my  intent,  as  the  author  of  this  bill, 
to  include  the  area  discussed  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  which  has  to  deal  with 
these  problems  constantly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
additional  time  to  the  Senator  out  of  my 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  wanted  to  re- 
peat, for  the  purpose  of  clarification  and 
accuracy:  The  chairman  has  indicated 
that  even  though  there  may  be  pri- 
vately owned  activities  and  services  that 
serve  the  public  at  large,  under  the  terms 
of  priorities  in  this  bill,  they  should  be 
considered  public  services. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  right.  I  cited 
the  example  of  the  food  industry,  which 
has  its  own  supporting  trucking  activity 
as  a  part  of  its  logistic  system.  In  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  public  services  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  regulated  indus- 
tries or  regiilated  utilities.  The  test,  I 
would  say,  would  be  the  overall  end  result 
that  it  involved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then,  city  bus  sys- 
tems that  are  privately  owned,  trucking 
companies  necessary  to  transport  the  Na- 
tion's goods,  even  parochial  or  private 
schools  which,  although  privately  owned, 
serve  the  public  at  large,  are  all  covered. 
I  note  that  in  some  of  the  voluntary 
allocation  programs  are  mentioned  pub- 
lic  passenger   transportation,   Including 
buses,  rail,  intercity  mass  transit  systems. 
They  are  included  as  priority  customers. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Very  definitely. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  aircraft. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  And  aircraft. 
Mr.    President,    at   this   point   I    ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Paul  R.  Igna- 
tius, president  of  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation of  America,  before  the  Senate 
Committee    on   Banking,    Housing    and 
Urban  Affairs.  He  deals  specifically  with 
the  air  transport  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Paui,  R.  Ignatius 
My  name  Is  Paul  R.  Ignatius.  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Transport  Association,  which 
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represents  virtually  all  of  the  scheduled,  cer- 
tificated airlines  of  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  to  present  our  preliminary  views 
on  the  fuel  problem,  how  it  affects  the  air- 
lines, and  what  additional  steps  the  airlines 
and  the  government  might  take  to  meet  this 
challenge.  In  preparing  this  testimony,  I  have 
been  guided  by  the  letter  from  the  Com- 
mittee dated  April  25.  1973  which  outlined 
the  questions  the  Committee  Intended  to 
pursue  m  this  hearing. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  the  recently  enacted 
amendment  to  the  Ek:onomic  Stabilization 
Act  which  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
a  priorities  and  allocations  program  Is  an 
Important  achievement.  I  am  mindful,  of 
course,  that  this  much  needed  amendment 
was  enacted  at  the  Instigation  of  this 
Committee. 

Hopefully,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put 
Into  effect  a  priorities  and  allocations  pro- 
gram for  fuel.  But  certainly  It  Is  wise  and 
prudent  to  have  made  provisions  for  such 
a  program  should  circumstances  require  this 
type  of  control.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
development  of  such  a  plan  already  has 
begun,  and  I  hope  that  this  contingency 
planning  Is  pursued  on  a  priority  basis. 

I  am  certain  that  these  hearings  which  are 
being  held  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
contribute  much  useful  Information  that 
will  help  to  Insure  that  the  priorities  &a<\ 
allocations  contingency  plan  is  equitable  and 
effective. 

This  hearing  comes  at  a  most  opportune 
time.  We  are  grateful  that  the  Committee 
has  moved  promptly  to  assure  that  vital 
functions,  Including  transportation,  will 
have  adequate  fuel  supplies  in  the  event  that 
critical  supply  problems  develop. 

Let  me  turn  now  specifically  to  air  trans- 
portation and  how  the  fuel  situation  looks 
to  us  In  the  airline  Industry. 

SCOPE  OF  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

The  commercial  airlines  are  the  predom- 
inant common-carrier  of  people  in  Intercity 
service.  About  75  percent  of  the  passenger 
mUes  of  domestic  intercity  travel  aboard 
common  carriers — planes,  buses  and  trains — 
are  by  air.  In  overseas  travel,  airlines  ac- 
count for  more  than  90  percent. 

More  than  200  million  passengers  will  be 
carried  by  the  scheduled  airlines  of  the 
United  States  In  1973,  and  that  service  will 
grow  significantly  In  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

In  their  landings  and  takeoffs  at  more 
than  525  airports  serving  citizens  in  thou- 
sands of  cities,  large  and  small,  the  airlines 
are  providing  scheduled  passenger,  freight, 
and  mail  service  through  some  13.800  flights 
a  day.  operating  around  the  clock.  We  esti- 
mate that  in  1973  the  scheduled  airlines  will 
carry  about  1.4  billion  letters  and  more  than 
200  million  packages. 

To  get  these  tasks  done,  the  airlines  em- 
ploy about  300,000  men  and  women  and 
count  heavily  on  the  work  of  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  other  employees  whose  jobs  are 
dependent  on  scheduled  airline  operations. 

I  present  these  capsule  statistics  to  indi- 
cate that  air  transportation  is  a  vital  and  per- 
vasive system,  essential  to  the  functioning 
and  well  being  of  the  United  States  economy 
through  the  safe,  rapid  and  reliable  move- 
ment in  a  djmamlc  society  of  people  and 
goods. 

rtJEl.    NEEDS 

Substantial  quantities  of  petroleum  fuel 
are  necessary  to  operate  this  national  air 
transport  system.  Transportation  as  a  whole 
In  the  United  States  consumes  about  25  per 
cent  of  available  energy,  and  roughly  53  per 
cent  of  the  total  domestic  use  of  petroleum. 
This  comes  to  2.9  billion  barrels  of  petroleum 
products,  whose  use  is  broken  down  by  trans- 


portation modes  for  clvUlan  purposes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Highway :  Percent 

Automobile    55 

Other 29 

Total  highway 84 

Airlines  0 

Water 4 

Railroad   3 

The  scheduled  airlines  consumed  242  mil- 
lion barrels  (10.2  bUUon  gallons)  in  1971,  the 
last  year  for  which  full  year  precise  data  is 
currently  available.  This  fuel  cost  the  air- 
lines $1.2  billion,  the  highest  element  of  cost 
except  for  labor  in  the  airline  operations. 

Since  the  commercial  airline  fleet  has  con- 
verted almost  entirely  to  jet  powered  air- 
craft the  fuel  we  use  Is  jet  fuel,  a  middle  dis- 
tillate akin  to  kerosene. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  airlines 
and  Indeed  almost  all  of  the  transportation 
Industry  Is  dependent  on  petroleum — there 
is  no  alternative  energy  source.  This  point 
needs  to  be  kept  In  mind  as  longer  range 
plans  for  dealing  with  the  energy  problem  are 
considered,  and  new  action  programs  are  im- 
plemented. A  greater  use  of  coal  energy,  for 
example,  on  the  part  of  the  electric  utility 
Industry  could  free  up  great  quantities  of 
petroleum  energy  for  use  by  transportation. 

FUEL     AVATT.AHTT.TTT 

The  airlines  have  not  as  yet  encountered 
any  widespread  fuel  supply  problems  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  handle  by  prompt 
management  action,  but  we  have  had  some 
serious  warning  signals  and  we  must  antici- 
pate more  trouble  ahead. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  several  air- 
lines were  faced  with  local  shortages,  partic- 
ularly in  the  etistern  part  of  the  United 
States.  These  problems  were  met  principally 
by  ferrying  fuel  from  one  location  to  another, 
at  an  additional  cost  to  the  airlines  and  some 
inconvenience  to  our  passengers.  We  were  de- 
termined to  maintain  service  for  our  passen- 
gers and  shippers,  and  we  were  able  to  avoid 
having  to  cancel  flights. 

Our  best  information  Is  that  we  can  ex- 
pect similar  problems  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  later.  We  are  told  by  government 
and  oil  Industry  officials  that  our  supply  sit- 
uation will  be  tight,  but  that  we  should  ex- 
pect local  or  spot  shortages  rather  than  any 
general  run-out.  I  see  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  problem  will  not  continue  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  and  can  only  hope  that  it  will 
not  become  worse. 

Accordingly,  It  is  most  Important,  as  I  have 
said,  that  responsible  government  officials 
develop  contingency  plans  for  dealing  with 
the  fuel  problems  should  the  need  arise.  We 
must  have  assurance  that  our  vital  needs 
will  be  met  until  the  longer-run  solutions 
to  the  energy  problem  have  taken  effect. 

Thus,  our  immediate  outlook  Is  for  spot 
or  occasional  shortages.  For  example,  a  re- 
finery shut-down  resulting  from  equipment 
malfunction  could  cause  a  temporary  prob- 
lem of  some  magnitude.  The  government  and 
the  airlines  must  be  prepared  to  meet  these 
problems  promptly. 

I  suggest  that  several  steps  would  be  help- 
ful, including  the  following: 

(1)  An  early  warning  system — fuel  advi- 
sories, if  you  will — that  will  let  us  know 
when  and  where  trouble  can  be  expected.  This 
may  give  us  time  to  take  remedial  action 
In  something  less  than  a  crisis  atmosphere. 

(2)  Release  of  In-bond  aviation  fuel  for  do- 
mestic consumption  to  meet  spot  shortages. 
Such  fuel  is  located  at  27  airports  and  Is 
normally  available  for  use  in  international 
flights.  The  Air  Transport  Association  has 
asked  the  responsible  government  officials  if 
this  fuel  could  be  released  from  bond  to 
meet  spot  domestic  needs,  hopefully  on  a 
basis  of  pre-delegated  authority,  so  that  de- 


cision time  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
We  are  pleased  that  our  suggestion  is  being 
reviewed. 

(3)  The  world-wide  availability  of  distil- 
late fuels,  Including  jet  fuels,  is,  we  are  told, 
somewhat  more  favorable  than  the  availa- 
bUlty  of  gasoline.  We  understand  that  there 
may  even  be  some  stirplus  of  distillate  fuels 
as  a  result  of  European  refinery  production. 
If  so,  we  hope  that  under  the  new  policies 
affecting  imports  of  petroleum,  the  oil  com- 
panies will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  assure  that  our  needs  will  be 
met. 

While  I  have,  of  course,  concentrated  on 
fuel  for  aircraft  operations,  it  Is  Important  to 
note  that  the  air  transport  indiistry  also 
requires  large  quantities  of  gasoline  for 
ground  vehicles  that  service  flight  opera- 
tions. These  needs  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  In  the  contingency  plans  the  govern- 
ment is  developing. 

CONSERVATION    MEASURES 

For  a  long  time  the  airlines  have  practiced 
fuel  conservation  measures,  not  only  to 
save  fuel,  but  also  to  reduce  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, they  make  wide  use  of  simulators  for 
the  training  of  air  crews  that  would  other- 
wise require  actual  flights.  The  fuel  savings 
resulting  from  this  practice  amounted  to  30 
million  gallons  In  1971. 

Fuel  savings  resulting  from  operational 
practices  are  also  being  achieved.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation's Operations  Committee,  consisting 
of  top  executives  from  the  operations  side 
of  the  Industry,  are  studying  ways  to  in- 
crease present  fuel-saving  measures  and  to 
identify  new  fuel-saving  opportunities.  These 
measiu"es  include  shutting  off  one  or  more 
engines  during  taxiing  operations,  reduc- 
tion of  idling  time  on  the  ground,  and  re- 
duction of  cruise  speed  with  consequent  fuel 
savings.  Of  course,  measures  of  this  kind 
must  always  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  safety 
and  other  operational  requirements. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  recognizing 
the  need  to  conserve  fuel,  has  recently  au- 
thorized discussions  that  would  permit  the 
continuance  of  capacity  reductions  on  cer- 
tain transcontinental  flights.  The  CAB  chair- 
man has  called  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  additional  fuel  savings  that  would  result 
from  capacity  reductions  on  routes  other 
than  the  transcontinental  routes  in  ques- 
tion. The  airlines  have  not  as  yet  had  time 
to  respond  to  these  suggestions  from  the 
CAB.  Some  airlines  view  capacity  reductions 
of  this  type  with  concern  because  they  feel 
such  reductions  could  affect  the  overall  op- 
erational and  competitive  framework  of  our 
air  transportation  system  This  is  a  challeng- 
ing problem  for  which  there  are  no  easy  an- 
swers, but  I  am  certain  that  all  views  will  be 
given  careful  consideration  in  any  actions 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  may  consider 
taking  as  related  to  fuel  conservation. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  has  asked  the  airlines  to  propose 
plans  for  meeting  any  fuel  shortages  that 
may  develop  at  any  of  the  22  major  airport 
hub  city  airports  throughout  the  United 
States. 

FUEI.  COSTS 

I  have  already  Indicated  that  fuel  costs 
represent  the  largest  category  of  costs  except 
for  labor  in  airline  operations.  Accordingly, 
we  are  hopeful  that  jet  fuel  costs  will  not 
rise  significantly.  Some  recently  concluded 
fuel  contracts  reported  by  several  airlines 
give  us  some  basis  for  concern  and  appre- 
hension. 

Some  of  these  cost  increases  undoubtedly 
reflect  the  higher  costs  that  the  oil  com- 
panies must  pay  for  crude.  We  are  hopeful, 
however,  that  the  oil  companies  will  make 
every  resisonable  effort  not  only  to  assure 
availability  of  jet  fuel  but  also  to  hold  the 
line  on  price.  In  this  connection,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  in  a  recent  news  article  that 
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one  of  the  major  oU  companies  had  reduced 
the  price  of  one  of  Us  products,  heavy  fuel 
oil.  While  It  may  be  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
the  price  of  Jet  fuel  will  be  reduced,  we  never- 
theless hope  that  It  will  not  Increase  signifi- 
cantly. As  a  regulated  industry.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  airlines  to  obtain  Immediate 
relief  for  cost  Increases.  Moreover,  a  signifi- 
cant cost  increase  ultimately  reflected  In 
higher  air  fares  would  have  a  widespread 
effect  on  Individual  passengers  and  shippers 
and  overall  living  costs,  In  view  of  the  per- 
vasive nature  of  our  national  air  transporta- 
tion system. 

Having  said  this,  I  want  also  to  point  out 
that  the  petroleum  Industry  has  always  rec- 
ognized the  vital  role  of  the  airlines  and  has 
done  much  through  research  and  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  through  supply  and  dis- 
tribution, to  help  the  airlines  to  do  the  Job. 
We  have  had  our  differences,  to  be  sure,  but 
these  have  been  resolved,  with  rare  excep- 
tion. In  an  equitable  manner.  I  look  forward 
to  a  continuation  of  this  relationship,  and 
to  working  together,  with  assistance  from 
the  government,  as  necessary,  to  assure  ade- 
quate fuel  supplies  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  ex- 
pressing once  again  my  appreciation  for  the 
interest  this  Committee  Is  showing  In  the 
fuel  problem  and  by  quickly  summarizing 
ray  remarks. 

First,  we  expect  spot  fuel  shortages  In  the 
coming  months  and  greater  difficulties  as 
time  goes  by  until  long  run  steps  to  remedy 
the  situation  have  had  time  to  take  effect. 
Accordingly,  we  believe  the  government 
should  develop  contingency  plans  to  assure 
that  transportation  and  other  vital  needs 
will  be  met.  In  addition,  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  deal  promptly  with  spot 
shortages,  including  consideration  of  the 
several   suggestions  I  have  made  today. 

Secondly,  transportation  for  the  foresee- 
able future  must  depend  upon  petroleum  as 
Its  energy  source.  If  industries  that  have 
available  alternative  energy  sources  can  use 
less  petroleum,  the  transportation  s>ector  will 
be  benefitted. 

Thirdly,  transportation,  like  all  segments 
of  the  economy  must  seek  and  practice  op- 
portunities to  conserve  scarce  fuel.  The  air- 
lines are  already  doing  this  and  hope  to  ex- 
tend the  fuel  savings  they  are  already 
making 

Fourth,  fuel  Is  a  major  element  In  our  cost 
structure  and  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  sig- 
nificant cost  increases. 

Finally,  the  energy  problem  confronts  all 
of  us — the  Congress,  the  Executive  agencies, 
industry,  and  the  American  public.  All  of  us 
must  do  our  part  to  Insure  that  our  needs 
are  met  with  the  least  possible  dislocation  to 
economic  activity,  environmental  objectives, 
and  our  balance  of  payments  needs.  The 
scheduled  airline  Industry  Is  prepared  to 
assslst  the  effort  until  such  time  as  our 
energy  problems  are  surmounted. 

I  will  now  be  pleased  to  address  any  ques- 
tions that  you  may  wish  to  direct  to  my 
attention. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  to  section  104(a)  of 
the  bill,  which  reads: 

within  sixty  day.o  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  and  published,  priority  schedules, 
plans,  and  regulations  for  the  allocation  or 
distribution  of  crude  oil  .  .   . 

My  point  is,  what  is  meant  by  "priority 
schedules'?  It  Is  not  clear  to  me  what 
priorities  are  meant  in  this  section.  Does 
it  refer  back  to  section  102,  which  we 
have  just  discussed?  If  so,  perhaps  it 
would  be  helpful  if  the  chairman  would 
once  again  specify  to  us. 


Mr.  JACKSON,  Yes.  An  example  of 
a  priority  schedule  would  be  what  the 
administration  has  already  proposed 
under  the  heading,  "Guidelines  for  Al- 
location of  Crude  Oil  and  Refinery  Prod- 
ucts." under  item  (di  of  the  statement 
on  page  3.  I  will  incorporate  the  entire 
Administration  proposal  as  a  reference,  if 
there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Department  of  the  Interior.  Office  of  Oil  and 

Oas] 

OumELINES  FOB  ALLOCATION  OP  CRtJDE  OiL  AND 

Refinery  Products 
A  voluntary  program  for  allocation  of  crude 
oil  and  refinery  products  was  announced  by 
the  Honorable  William  E.  Simon,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on  May  10,  1973. 
This  program  will  be  voluntary  and  wUl  be 
backed  up  by  (1)  guidelines  established  by 
the  Federal  Government;  (2)  a  mechanism 
for  providing  continuing  scrutiny  of  com- 
pliance with  the  guidelines;  and  (3)  the  au- 
thority for  imposition  of  mandatory  alloca- 
tion if  necesary.  General  policy  direction  wUl 
be  vested  In  the  OU  Policy  Committee;  day- 
to-day  administration  of  the  program  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  program 
calls  for  suppliers  to  make  avaUable  to  each 
of  their  customers  the  same  percentages  of 
their  total  supply  of  crude  oil  and  products 
that  they  provided  during  the  corresponding 
quarter  in  a  base  period.  It  also  provides 
that  suppliers  of  priority  customers  unable 
to  obtain  needed  supplies  under  their  al- 
locations by  their  suppliers  may  apply  to  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Oas  for  assistance  in  ob- 
taining supplies.  The  following  guidelines 
have  been  established  by  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  for  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram for  allocation  of  crude  oil  and  refinery 
products.  Comments  on  these  guidelines  may 
be  submitted  in  conjunction  with  the  hear- 
ings to  be  held  by  the  Oil  Policy  Committee 
(see  Section  8  below.  "Changes  in  Program"). 

1.    AGREEMENTS 

a.  From  whom 
Agreements  by  each  producer,  crude  oil 
buyer,  gas  plant  operator,  refiner,  marketer. 
Jobber  and  distributor  are  assumed  unless  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  is  notified  to  the  con- 
trary. 

b.  Implied  content  of  agreements 
That  they  will  make  avaUable  in  each  State 
to  each  of  their  customers  (including  those 
purchasers  in  the  spot  market)  the  same  per- 
centage of  amount  of  their  total  supply  of 
crude  oil.  natural  gas  liquids,  liquified  pe- 
troleum gases,  and  petroleum  products  that 
they  provided  during  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  base  period  (fourth  quarter 
of  1971  and  first  three  quarters  of  1972). 
whichever  is  lower.  This  program  is  not  in- 
tended to  obligate  a  supplier  beyond  the  ex- 
tent of  his  base  period  supplies  to  a  customer, 
nor  is  It  intended  to  limit  the  supplies  to  the 
obligated  amounts.  A  customer  is  defined  as 
any  person  who  purchased  crude  oU  or  petro- 
leum products  from  the  supplier  during  the 
base  period. 

2.    ALLOCATION    BT    STTPPLIXRS 

a.  Voluntary  allocations 
In  establishing  total  supply  for  allocation, 
it  Is  not  intended  that  any  supply  be  with- 
held for  possible  allocation  by  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Oas  to  meet  priority  needs.  Rather, 
up  to  ten  percent  {107c)  of  production  might 
be  distributed  to  meet  the  needs  of  custom- 
ers. Suppliers  may  voluntarily  supply  prior- 
ity needs  and  follow  up  with  documentation 
to  the  Office  of  OU  and  Oas  for  credit  in  sup- 
plying their  share  of  priority  needs  in  rela- 
tion to  Section  3  below. 


b.  New  customers 
All  suppliers  are  urged  to  continue  to  sup- 
ply customers  that  they  have  added  since  the 
base  case  period  and  to  provide  a  listing  of 
such  customers  and  supplemental  supply 
commitments  to  the  Office  of  OU  and  Oas  for 
consideration  In  the  assigning  of  supplies 
under  Section  3. 

3.    ALLOCATION    BY    GOVERNMENT 

a.  Who  may  request  Government  assistance 
Suppliers  of  priority  customers  (see  Sec- 
tion 3(e) )  unable  to  obtain  needed  supplies 
under  aUocatlons  by  their  suppliers  as  dis- 
cussed to  Sections  1(b)  and  2(a)  may  apply 
to  the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  for  assistance  in 
obtaining  supplies.  Requests  for  assistance  to 
priority  customers  made  directly  to  oil  com- 
panies by  responsible  Federal,  state  or  local 
government  officials  may  be  honored  by  those 
oil  companies.  The  Office  of  OU  and  Gas 
should  be  notified  of  the  assistance  so  pro- 
vided, the  source  of  the  request  for  assist- 
ance and  the  percent  of  quarterly  supply 
Involved.  If  a  supplier  provides  assistance  to 
priority  customers  without  an  official  re- 
quest, that  supplier  may  request  that  the 
Office  of  OU  and  Oas  Include  that  assistance 
as  a  part  of  bis  share  of  supplying  priority 
needs. 

Non-priority  customers  who  do  not  have  a 
supplier  with  a  supply  obligation  may  apply 
to  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  for  assistance  on 
the  basis  that  they  are  not  otherwise  cov- 
ered  by   the  program. 

b.  Allocation  by  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
The  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  may  request  each 
producer,  crude  oU  buyer,  gas  plant  operator, 
refiner,  marketer.  Jobber  and  distributor  to 
provide  allocations  for  priority  customers 
stUl  unable  to  obtain  needed  supplies  of 
crude  oU  and  products.  The  Office  of  OU  and 
Gas  will  request  allocations  for  those  not 
otherwise  covered  by  the  program, 
c.  Basis 
ThU  request  by  the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas 
must  be  based  on  demonstrated  need.  The 
basic  purpose  of  priority  allocations  must  be 
to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  crude  oU  and 
products  to  priority  users  who  are  not  well 
served  under  the  proportional  aUocatlon  pro- 
gram described  In  Sections  1(b)  and  2(a) 
above.  Supplier  assignments  also  shall  be 
made  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  new  customers 
who  have  entered  the  marketplace  since  the 
base  periods. 

d.  Priority 
Priority  will  be  given  by  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas  to  supplying  the  following 
activities  or  to  Independent  marketers. 
Jobbers  and  refiners  who  supply  the  fol- 
lowing  activities: 

(1)  Farming,  ranching,  dairy  and  fish- 
ing activities  and  services  directly  related 
to  the  cultivation,  production  and  preser- 
vation  of   food. 

(2)  Pood  processing  and  distribution 
services. 

(3)  Health,  medical,  dental,  nursing  and 
supporting  services  except  commercial  health 
and    recreational   activities. 

(4)  Police,  fire  fighting  and  emergency 
aid   services. 

(5)  Public  passenger  transportation,  in- 
cluding school  buses  and  other  buses,  rail 
Intercity  and  mass  transit  systems,  but  ex- 
cluding  tour   and   excursion  services. 

(6)  Rail,  highway,  sea  and  air  freight 
transportation  services,  and  transportation 
and  warehousing  services  not  elsewhere 
specified. 

(7)  Other  state  and  local  government 
activities. 

(8)  The  fuel  needs  of  residents  In  states 
or  parts  of  states  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient crude  oil  or  products. 

(9)  Difficulties  caused  by  natiual  dis- 
asters. 

(10)  Public  utilities. 
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(11)  Telecommunications. 

Whenever  possible  without  detriment  to 
the  above  priorities,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  Independent  refiners  and  mar- 
keters ( 1 )  In  the  carrying  out  of  such 
priorities,  and  (2)  in  other  cases  where  all 
other  conditions  £ire  equal  and  a  choice 
must  be  made  between  allocation  of  sup- 
plies to  an  Independent  or  to  a  major 
company. 

e.  Where  to  request  assistance 

Requests  for  assistance  should  be  sent 
to  the  appropriate  regional  office  of  the 
Office  of  OU  and  Gas,  or  to  the  Office  of  OU 
and  Gas  representative  at  the  regional  office 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  with 
a  copy  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
DC.  20240.  Appendix  A  provides  addresses 
of  these  regional  offices  and  the  states  cov- 
ered by  each  office. 

4.    COMPLAINTS 

The  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  will  receive  com- 
plaints from  anyone  who  feels  he '  is  not 
receiving  a  proper  allocation  of  supplies. 
Complaints  should  be  made  in  writing,  doc- 
umenting the  basis  for  the  complaint,  to 
the  addresses  in  Appendix  A  to  be  considered 
officially.  Suppliers  are  requested  to  provide 
each  regional  office  with  the  appropriate  con- 
tracts to  facilitate  informal  review  and  reso- 
lution of  problems  by  mutual  consent. 

If  It  deems  It  necessary,  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  may  require  a  public  hearing  and 
submission  of  date,  by  suppliers,  on  their 
1971  and  1972  exchanges  and/or  sales  of 
crude  oil,  unfinished  oil  and  products.  These 
data  will  include  the  names  and  addresses 
of  customers,  the  amounts  of  crude  oil  and 
products  sold  to  them,  the  legal  relationship 
between  major  oil  companies  and  customers, 
and  whatever  other  Information  the  Office  of 
OU  and  Gas  believes  necessary  to  conduct 
the  hearing.  The  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  will 
then  verify  the  accuracy  of  complaints 
against  a  supplier  and,  if  Justified,  Impose 
mandatory  allocation  on  the  supplier. 

5.   PRICE 

a.  Products 
The  price  at  which  petroleum  products 
(Including  liquified  petroleiun  gases)  shall 
be  sold  by  refiners  and  wholesale  distributors 
to  Independent  marketers,  wholesale  distrib- 
utors, and  other  unaffiliated  customers  shall 
not  exceed  normal  refinery  or  terminal  rack 
prices,  or  normal  delivered  domestic  con- 
tract barge  or  cargo  prices  charged  by  major 
companies. 

b.  Crude  OU 

The  price  at  which  major  oil  companies 
shaU  sell  crude  oil  to  Independent  refiners 
shall  not  exceed  the  posted  crude  oil  prices 
at  the  time  of  sale,  plus  an  applicable  pipe- 
line transp)ortatlon  charge. 

c.  Limitation 

No  price  controls  are  contemplated  In  this 
program  other  than  those  promulgated  by 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

6.   PRE-EMPTION 

For  the  allocation  program  to  be  success- 
ful it  Is  Imperative  that  supplies  of  crude  oU 
and  refined  products  be  made  on  a  coordi- 
nated national  basis.  Accordingly,  the  states 
should  refrain  from  adopting  Independent  al- 
location programs  which  would  obstruct  the 
smooth  and  equitable  functioning  of  the  na- 
tional program.  To  the  fullest  extent  legally 
permissible  under  the  authority  granted  by 
the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act  Amendments 
of  1973,  it  is  the  Intent  of  this  program  to 
federally  pre-empt  the  states  from  entering 
the  field  of  allocation  of  crude  oil  and  re- 
finery products. 

7.   EXCEPTIONS 

The  Intent  of  this  program  la  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  for  essential  needs  and  pro- 
vide an  equitable  basis  for  assuring  that  in- 


dependent members  of  all  segments  of  the 
mdustry  obtain  sufficient  supplies  to  meet 
their  customer's  needs.  If  the  results  of  some 
aspects  of  the  program  are  contrary  to  this 
Intent,  the  supplier  affected  may  request  that 
the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  grant  an  exception 
on  the  basis  of  unintended  results. 

8.  CHANGES  IN  PROGRAM 

a.  Revisions 

Immediately  foUowlng  the  Initiation  of 
this  program,  the  OU  Policy  Committee  shall 
begin  hearings  to  determine  any  changes 
that  may  be  required  to  make  the  program 
equitable  to  all  classes  of  suppliers  and  pur- 
chasers, and  whether  the  program  should  be 
made  maadatory.  The  Chairman  of  the  OU 
Policy  Committee  wUl  designate  an  ad  hoc 
board  to  conduct  such  hearings  and  report 
Its  findings  to  the  OU  Policy  Committee,  The 
board  shall  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Interior,  Tretisury,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce Departments,  GSA/OEP,  and  any  other 
representatives  as  the  Chairman  of  the  OU 
PoUcy  Committee  may  feel  appropriate.  The 
Chairman  of  the  OU  Policy  Committee  shall 
designate  the  Chairman  of  the  board. 

Supplemental  guidelines  and  procedures 
published  by  the  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  may  be 
Issued  as  appropriate. 

b.  Additional  Measures 
The  OU  Policy  Committee  will  also  Investi- 
gate   and    recommend    additional    measures 
that  should  be  undertaken  to  encourage  al- 
locations by  major  suppliers. 

(Sgd.)       DtJKE  R.   LiGON, 

D.  R.  Ligon,  Director. 
May  21,  1973. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  administration 
lists  the  priority  items  in  their  own  vol? 
untary  program.  The  schedule  starts  with 
farming,  ranching,  and  food  processing. 
No.  3  is  health  and  medical;  four,  police 
and  fireflghting.  It  is  this  kind  of  pro- 
mulgation that  we  have  in  mind,  if  that 
is  responsive  to  the  question  the  Senator 
has  raised  regarding  section  104(a> 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  invite  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  language  in  section 
104(b). 

My  question  relates  to  section  104(b) 
where  the  President  is  directed  to  use  his 
authority  under  this  act  and  existing  law 
to  assure  that  no  petroleum  refinery  in 
the  United  States  is  required  to  operate 
at  less  than  normal  full  capacity.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  that  Is  to  be 
implemented  at  once,  with  the  passage  of 
this  act? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  is  yes— 
forthwith. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  the 
60-day  provision  does  not  apply  there' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  In  fact, 
the  60 -day  period  we  may  want  to  amend 
to  30  days. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  for  that.  I  imderstand 
that  we  might  call  it  up  on  Monday. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  cooperation  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
me  further  time  on  the  bill,  I  have  a 
statement  I  wish  to  run  through  rather 
quickly.  Could  I  have  15  minutes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  15  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  today,  June  1,  by  Ernest 


Conine,  entitled  "Why  Pick  One  Pipe- 
line Route  When  We  Really  Need  Both?' 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Pick  One  Pipeline  When  We 
Really  Need  Both? 
(By  Ernest  Conine) 

In  a  playful  bit  of  muscle-flexmg,  four 
Arab  nations  briefly  stopped  pumping  oU  a 
few  days  ago  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
shut  off  vitally  needed  energy  supplies  If 
the  United  States  and  other  oU  Importing 
countries  don't  behave  to  suit  them.  At 
about  the  same  time.  Sen.  J  WUllam  Pul- 
brlght  (D-Ark.)  seriously  suggested  that  a 
growing  dependence  on  Middle  Eastern  oU 
may  lead  the  United  States  or  its  "surro- 
gates" to  take  over  the  Arab  oU  fields  by 
military  force. 

With  all  this  gomg  on.  the  continued  de- 
lay In  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  oU 
pipeline  Is  Incredible.  More  than  that.  It  Is 
a  national  stupidity  for  which  Americans 
may  pay  dearly  In  the  years  ahead. 

As  practically  everybody  knows  by  now. 
this  country  no  longer  produces  anywhere 
near  enough  petroleum  to  meet  demand.  We 
are  already  importing  a  third  of  our  needs. 
If  things  continue  on  their  present  course, 
half  or  more  of  our  oU  supplies  will  be  com- 
ing from  foreign  sources  by  1980 — a  stagger- 
ing 4,4  bUllon  barrels.  Most  of  these  imports 
wUl  come  from  the  politically  volatUe  Middle 
East. 

Leaving  aside  the  very  real  political  and 
national  security  considerations,  the  eco- 
nomic Implications  are  staggering.  Oil  im- 
ports would  constitute  roughly  a  $16  bUllon 
drain  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  It  Is 
hard  to  see  how  deficits  of  that  magnitude 
could  be  offset  unless  the  government,  at 
great  expense  to  the  taxpavers,  pumped 
massive  subsidies  into  such  export  Industries 
as  aerospace  and  agriculture. 
Enter  Alaskan  oil. 

The  largest  oU  discovery  ever  made  on  the 
North  American  continent  was  made  five 
years  ago  on  Alaska's  North  Slope  Its  proven 
reserves  are  estimated  conservatively  at 
about  10  bUllon  barrels— 25  ^c  of  total  V3 
domestic  reserves.  The  actual  figure  may  be 
eight  or  ten  tUnes  that  much. 

In  1969  a  group  of  oU  companies  sought  a 
permit  to  buUd  a  pipeline  to  carry  the  oU  789 
miles  southward  across  Alaska  to  the  port  of 
Valdez  for  tanker  shipment  to  Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle, 

Then  came  the  environmentalists,  protest- 
ing that  the  project  would  do  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  permafrost,  ImperU  wUdllfe 
and  pose  a  danger  of  serious  spUls  from  oa 
tankers.  If  the  North  Slope  oU  is  to  be  tap- 
ped at  aU,  they  say,  it  should  be  traaB-.- 
ported  via  a  pipeline  across  Canada  to  th»- 
Mlddle  West.  .T    . 

The  latest  court  ruling  has  made  It  clear 
that  the  trans-Alaska  plpeime'caiinot  be 
built  without  an  act  of  CongT*«»— and  even  ' 
then  more  lawsuits  by  the  emironmentaMsts 
could  delay  construction  iwWflnltely.  That 
Is  where  things  stand. 

No  one  shoiUd   inaaglnA,  o<  toufse,   tha^ 
Alaskan  oU  will  •Umloate  the  nee«  for  oU- 
Imports.   But   as   iaistios   Secretafy  Regers  ■ 
C.  B,  Morton  has  pointed  out,  "Every  tutirel  ' 
of  oU  we  jBan  deliver  and  produce  domesU- 
cally  meanis  one  less  baitrel  we  must  Import. " 
Adds  wnii&ha  e;  SUnon,  deputy  secretary 
of  the.treasuryj 

"The  •  slgiTlflcance    of  'our    North    Slope  . 
energy  poteijtlaV  he  told  a  Senate  commtt- 
te^.'^a  not  ^u'st'the  ? 'million  barrels  per 
d«y    'that     could     sotneday     be     delh'ered  ' 
throuigh  the  Alaska  ptpeline.  Kop  la  It  the  • 
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10    billion-barrel    proven    reserves    In    the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field. 

•Projections  Indicate  that  the  North  Slope 
has  potential  reserves  of  as  much  as  80  bil- 
lion barrels.  Thus,  we  might  someday  achieve 
an  Alaska  production  of  5  to  8  million  bar- 
rels per  day. 

"This,  In  turn,  could  reduce  our  first- 
round  balance-of -trade  outflows  by  $7  billion 
to  $12  billion  per  year.  Production  at  maxi- 
mum rates  would  also  materially  strengthen 
our  bargaining  position  with  producing 
countries  and  Increase  our  ability  to  meet 
any  surplus  disruptions  with  minimum  ad- 
verse economic  consequences  .  .  .  But  to  ob- 
tain the  North  Slope's  full  potential  during 
the  critical  period  of  the  1980s,  we  must 
begin  development  now." 

There  Is  no  question  that  environmental 
dangers  are  Involved,  nor  is  there  any  doubt 
that  a  good  case  can  be  maide  for  a  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  carrying  Alaskan  oU  Into 
the  American  heartland.  As  arguments 
against  going  ahead  with  the  trans-Alaskan 
pipeline,  however,  they  don't  hold  water. 
If  Alaskan  oil  doesn't  come  down  to  the 
U.S.  West  Co€ist,  the  area  will  have  to  depend 
all  the  more  on  foreign  oil — oil  that  will 
move  In  tankers  not  subject  to  the  special 
environmental  safeguards  decreed  by  the  In- 
terior Department  for  tankers  from  Alaska. 
Double  tanker  bottoms,  for  example. 

As  for  the  alternative  route  across  Canada, 
It  would  pose  environmental  hazards  of  Us 
own. 

Also,  the  longer  that  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
Is  postponed,  the  greater  will  be  the  pressure 
to  open  the  spill-prone  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel to  full-scale  drilling.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  Jobs. 

As  Morton  puts  It.  "Building  the  Alaska 
line  would  create  26.000  construction  Jobs,  at 
peak,  for  American  workers,  plus  73,000  man- 
years  of  tanker  construction,  and  770  man- 
years  of  work  for  U.S.  maritime  crews  and 
maintenance.  These  Jobs  would  be  lost  if 
the  pipeline  goes  through  Canada,  because 
the  Canadian  government  has  said  it  will 
give  preference  to  Canadians." 
Finally  there  Is  the  time  factor. 
If  legal  obstacles  to  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
can  be  overcome  by  1974,  construction  can 
be  completed  by  1977  or  1978  because  the 
engineering  has  been  done  and  the  pipe  is 
already  on  hand.  The  Canadian  route  would 
take  an  estimated  five  years  longer — every 
year  of  which  would  represent  a  massive, 
unnecessary  drain  on  the  n.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

The  fact  Is  that  both  pipelines  are  needed. 
The  sensible  thing  is  to  go  ahead,  as  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  has  suggested, 
with  the  trans-Aleiska  pipeline  while  open- 
ing negotiations  with  the  Canadians. 

Jackson  Is  pushing  a  bill,  which  cleared 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  this  week,  to 
proceed  on  that  basis.  Its  fate  depends  on 
whether  Congress  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween environmental  caution  and  environ- 
mental extremism. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
placed  at  the  desk,  and  will  call  up  in 
due  time  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  amend- 
ments which  relate  to  shortening  the 
period  of  time  for  the  promulgation  of 
rules  and  regulations  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  act:  second,  an  amendment 
that  will  redefine  what  we  mean  by  an 
Independent  small  refinery:  third,  an 
amendment  that  deals  with  the  antitrust 
provisions. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  after  conducting  some  hear- 
ings in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
that  there  needs  to  be  a  good,  hard  look 
at  the  practices  in  the  petroleum  indus- 
try, to  make  sure  that  imder  this  pres- 


sure of  scarcity,  there  is  no  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  I  will  be  prepared 
on  Monday  to  discuss  these  amendments 
and,  hopefully,  to  gain  their  acceptance. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  splendid  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  Senate; 
because  the  bill  before  us,  S.  1570.  Is  the 
product  of  many  weeks  of  hearings  and 
a  great  deal  of  good  work  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman  and  the  entire  comiiittee. 
The  committee  has  performed  a  very 
valuable  service  for  us. 

The  entire  Nation  has  been  concerned, 
as  is,  indeed,  the  entire  world,  about  what 
we  call  the  energy  crisis.  A  number  of 
committees  in  Congress  have  l>een  spend- 
ing their  time  looking  into  this  problem. 
It  is  a  complex  problem.  It  is  not  easy  to 
deal  with  and  there  are  no  simple  and 
immediate  answers. 

Therefore,  we  are  attempting  to  ap- 
proach it  on  the  basis  of  an  emergency, 
on  the  one  hand.  We  passed  a  bill  here 
the  other  day,  about  a  week  ago,  that 
establishes  a  National  Energy  Council  to 
coordinate  the  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  will  be  other  measures  that 
flow  from  the  President's  Energy  Mes- 
sage to  Congress,  particularly  in  Mie  field 
of  research. 

I  refer  specifically  to  research  that  ap- 
plies to  our  vast  resources  of  coal  that 
will  make  possible  the  conversion  of  that 
coal  into  a  relatively  pollution  free  fuel. 
All  of  these  things  are  going  on.  The 
executive  branch  has  been  reorganizing 
some  of  the  agencies  and  the  respective 
departments  to  do  a  better  job.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  this  energy  crisis  came 
upon  us  primarily  because  of  the  lack 
of  planning  throughout  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment structure  and  the  national  econ- 
omy, but  many  factors  lend  themselves 
to  tills  problem  today. 

Last  night  at  a  Republican  dinner 
Vice  President  Agnew  charged  the 
Democratic  Congress  is  spending  too 
much  time  on  Watergate  and  not  enough 
on  other  matters.  He  specifically 
indicted  Congress  for  not  moving  in  the 
energy  crisis.  I  wish  to  read  the  wire 
service  report.  It  is  an  AP  dispatch  out 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  it  states: 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Vice  President  Splro  T. 
Agnew  says  Congressmen  should  be  worry- 
ing less  about  Watergate  and  working  more 
on  the  energy  crisis. 

"It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  some  members 
of  Congress  to  think  a  little  bit  about  the 
amount  of  time  they're  devoting  to  specula- 
tions over  what  might  eventually  emerge 
from  the  Watergate  investigation,"  he  told  a 
crowd  of  1,500  at  a  $150-a-plate  Republican 
fund-raising  dinner  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  this  not 
to  indulge  in  conversation  or  talk  of 
Watergate.  In  fact,  there  has  not  been 
much  of  that  here,  except  within  the 
confines  of  the  Ervin  committee.  That 
committee  has  conducted  itself  respon- 
sibly and  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  it 
has  given  the  American  people  a  good 
impression  of  the  Senate.  I  commend  the 
committee.  But  the  Vice  President  made 
his  speech  at  the  very  time  that  this 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is 
coming  before  us.  This  legislation  is  not 
the  product  cf  a  hasty  endeavor.  It  is  the 
product  of  thoughtful  in-depth  hearings. 
This  legislation  before  us  is  but  a  part 


of  a  much  broader  program.  Congress 
has  been  at  work  on  the  energy  crisis 
and,  frankly,  I  think  we  need  a  little  less 
of  this  kind  of  squabbling  and  a  little 
more  cooperation  by  both  branches  of 
Government. 

I  know  that  Mr.  William  Simon  of  the 
Treasury  Department  is  working  very 
closely  with  the  committees  of  Congress. 
I  thank  him.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  discussing  the  energy  emergency  sit- 
uation with  him  on  many  occasions.  Also, 
Mr.  Duke  Ligon  of  the  Department  of 
Interior's  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  has  been 
very  helpful. 

Our  job  here  is  not  to  get  into  an  argu- 
ment or  contest  or  rhetoric  on  who  is 
doing  what,  but  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  Nation  faces  a  very  serious  en- 
ergy crisis  and  that  this  serious  energy 
crisis  will  be  with  us  for  many  months 
and  possibly  years  ahead. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  express  my 
complete  agreement  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator had  to  say  about  the  unfortunate 
remarks  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  yesterday  in  Ohio.  We  have 
been  working  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in 
our  committee  for  2  years  on  the  energy 
problem. 

Three  years  ago  we  had  before  our 
committee  the  setting  up  of  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuel  Energy,  which  the  admin- 
istration opposed.  That  was  3  years  ago. 
I  point  out  that  we  waited  very  patient- 
ly. The  Vice  President  probably  was  not 
aroimd,  but  we  waited  until  April  27  for 
the  energy  message  to  come  from  the 
White  House.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
come  in  January;  it  was  supposed  to  have 
come  in  February;  then  it  was  supposed 
to  have  come  in  March.  Finally  it  ar- 
rived the  latter  part  of  April. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  study  we  have 
been  undertaking,  as  I  said,  has  been  go- 
ing forward  on  a  completely  bipartisan 
basis.  It  was  underway  long  before  the 
administration  started  to  move.  We  have 
yet  to  hear  from  the  administration  on 
many  important  areas  of  the  fuel  and 
energy  crisis. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  yet  to  get 
the  administration's  views  on  establish- 
ment of  a  strategic  reserve. 

We  do  not  have  an  adequate  reserve 
supply  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States. 
The  maximum  is  5  days  according  to  our 
estimate.  We  have  a  5-day  supply,  and 
that  only  if  we  pump  out  the  tanks  and 
the  pipelines.  The  committee  started 
hearings  on  establishing  a  90-day  stra- 
tegic reserve,  involving  3  billion  barrels, 
which  afford  us  some  credibility  in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  producing  countries. 

The  administration  has  yet  to  come 
up  with  a  program.  I  wonder  what  the 
Vice  President  was  talking  about.  Maybe 
he  ought  to  get  a  new  speechwrlter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
country  is  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  the  leadership  he  has 
taken  on  the  energy  matter.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  discussing  with  him  the 
energy  question,  specifically  as  It  relates 
to  gasoline,  and  fuel  oils.  It  has  been  a 
special  delight  for  me  to  be  able  to  work 
with  him  and  his  staff,  and  the  staff 
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members  of  the  committee.  He  has  tried 
to  give  us  some  sense  of  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  S. 
1570,  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973.  The  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  urgent  problem 
of  the  first  peacetime  fuel  shortages  in 
American  history. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1570  is  to  minimize 
the  impact  of  shortages  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  by  mandating  the 
allocation  or  distribution  of  fuels  in  short 
supply.  The  act  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent use  his  authority  to  achieve  certain 
specified  objectives.  Including  the  main- 
tenance of  pubUc  services,  essential  ag- 
ricultural operations,  and  an  economi- 
cally sound  and  competitive  petroleiun 
industry,  as  we  have  described  them  here 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  underscore,  as 
I  did  yesterday  in  the  Senate,  the  im- 
portance of  fuel  to  our  producers  of  food 
and  fiber.  In  the  proposed  legislation 
for  emergency  petroleum  allocation,  a 
high  priority  is  given  to  the  American 
agricultural  sector,  because  it  is  that  sec- 
tor or  portion  of  our  economy  that  is  go- 
ing to  require  an  adequate  and  continu- 
ing supply  of  petroleum  products. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  serious 
deficiencies  of  the  President's  recent  en- 
ergy message  and  the  administration's 
entire  energy  policy  is  that  they  made  no 
provision  for  a  fair  and  dependable 
method  of  allocating  fuels  that  are  In 
short  supply.  For  this  reason  the  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Eagleton  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  The 
amendment,  as  enacted,  authorizes  the 
President  to  prevent  anticompetitive 
practices  in  the  petroleum  industry.  Af- 
ter Congress  expressed  deepening  con- 
cern, the  executive  branch,  on  May  10, 
finally  adopted  a  volimtary  allocation 
plan. 

I  would  note  again,  in  answer  to  the 
Vice  President,  that  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  Congress  more  than 
a  month  ago,  so  that  was  another  effort 
made  by  Congress  to  get  at  the  problem 
of  a  very  dangerous  fuel  shortage. 

The  plan,  known  as  the  voluntary  al- 
location plan,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  I  have  serious  questions  about 
its  effectiveness. 

Prom  reports  I  have  received,  some  in- 
dependents have  received  assurances  of 
services  from  the  major  oil  companies, 
but  very  few  have  actually  received 
gasoline.  '  , 

Nor  do  my  fears  rest  solely  on  the  gaso- 
line supply  situation.  If  we  look  just  a 
few  short  months  ahead,  we  find  the 
frightening  possibility  of  an  inadequate 
and  inequitably  allocated  heating  oil 
supply,  for,  as  we  all  know,  the  supply  of 
gasoline  is  closely  intertwined  with  the 
supply  of  heating  oil.  Both  of  these 
products  come  from  the  same  barrel  of 
crude. 

In  fact,  refineries  are  now  producing 
at  their  maximum  capacity  for  gasoline. 
It  seems  they  are  not  building  up  reserves 
that  are  going  to  be  needed  this  fall  and 
winter  for  heating  fuel. 

Last  winter  we  in  the  Midwest  were 
saved  from  catastrophe  because  we  had 
an  unusually  mild  winter.  But  we  can- 
not depend  on  the  compassionate  hand 
of  the  Lord  again  this  winter.  We  must 


make  sure  we  have  adequate  supplies  of 
heating  oil  for  the  coming  fall  and 
winter   months. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  clear  what  the 
shortage  actually  is  with  respect  to 
petroleum  products.  Administration  of- 
ficials in  Des  Moines  yesterday  said  that 
the  "excess  demand  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts" is  2  to  3  percent  nationwide.  But 
this  conceals  far  greater  shortages  in 
certain  Individual  products  such  as  gaso- 
line and  propane,  and  it  also  conceals 
regional  disparity. 

By  the  way,  the  figure  of  2  or  3  per- 
cent shortfall  is  not  actually  an  accu- 
rate one.  It  runs  anywhere  from  2 
to  5  percent,  according  to  the  most 
objective  analysis,  and  some  people  feel 
it  is  more. 

Prom  the  information  which  comes  to 
me,  there  clearly  is  a  serious  shortage  in 
gasoline  and  fuel.  And  all  indications 
are  it  will  get  progressively  worse  in  the 
near  future. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  I  have 
culled  from  testimony  and  from  commu- 
nications that  have  come  to  my  office. 

A  rural  gasoline  dealer,  who  privately 
supplies  local  farmers  and  commercial 
fishermen  in  Sebastian,  Fla.,  Is  being 
cut  today  by  Texaco  from  47,000  gallons 
of  gasoline  to  14,000  gallons.  He  will  be 
forced  to  close  his  business  if  he  carmot 
get  more  gas  immediately. 

Ellsworth,  Minn.,  is  faced  with  a  real 
emergency  due  to  the  closing  of  the 
Skelly  on  Co.  there.  According  to  the 
mayor  and  town  council,  there  is  an 
acute  gas  and  fuel  shortage  In  the  com- 
munity with  at  least  50  farmers  already 
without  gas,  terribly  short  on  fuel,  and 
with  no  other  source  of  supply  available. 

Farmland  Industries,  a  large  farmer 
cooperative  in  Missouri  with  Its  own  re- 
fining facilities,  just  cannot  get  crude 
oil.  It  has  no  Inventories  from  which  to 
produce  fuels  for  Midwest  farmers. 

The  Minneapolis  Transit  Commission 
asked  for  bids  to  supply  dlesel  gasoline 
for  its  buses  and  had  only  one  company 
respond.  It  was  only  willing  to  provide 
75  percent  of  the  transit  authority's 
needs  and  this  at  a  25-percent  higher 
price  than  paid  last  year.  Fortunately 
the  company  has  been  persuaded  to  pro- 
vide all  the  gas  the  transit  system  needs, 
but  we  came  very  close  to  having  to  sub- 
stantially cut  back  this  vital  public  serv- 
ice. 

A  common  carrier  of  foodstuffs  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  that  has 
dealt  with  Mobil  Oil  Co.  for  25  years,  and 
consumed  150.000  gallons  of  dlesel  truck 
fuel  annually,  suddenly  received  a  letter 
from  Mobil  telling  that — 

Because  of  our  current  conditions  in  yotir 
area  we  find  that  we  will  no  longer  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  your  needs. 

The  president  of  this  concern  informs 
me  that  a  business  of  30  years  and  35 
employees  must  be  closed  as  a  result  of 
Mobil's  decision. 

Texaco  has  refused  to  supply  the  Budg- 
et Rent  a  Car  Co.  of  Minnesota  with  the 
gasoline  it  desperately  needs.  Despite  the 
fact  that  they  bought  over  1  million  gal- 
lons from  October  1971  to  September 
1972.  their  8,000-gallon  order  on  May  16 
has  not  been  filled.  Rather  it  has  been 
"referred  to  the  Chicago  regional  office." 
of  Texaco,  "for  advisement." 


The  Shamla  Oil  Co.  has  furnished  avia- 
tion fuel  to  the  Silver  Lake,  Minn., 
airport  for  the  past  26  years.  Union  76 
Oil  Co.  of  Mlrmeapolis  provided  Shamla 
with  this  fuel.  However,  Union  76  has  now 
decided  to  cut  off  its  aviation  fuel  sales 
and  there  is  no  alternative  source  of 
supply.  As  a  result,  the  crop  dusters  who 
use  this  airport  are  unable  to  spray  the 
crops. 

Reports  from  Indiana  indicate  that 
propane  gas,  obtained  specifically  for 
emergency  crop  drjing,  was  directed  to 
other  uses.  This  misallocatlon  Indicates 
the  problem  of  equitable  distribution  of 
scarce  fuel  supplies. 

Some  farmers  who  are  out  of  fuel  are 
questioning  how  automobile  drivers  ob- 
tain fuels  to  drive  at  high  speeds  on 
highways  by  their  farms.  In  Michigan, 
6.000  farmers  are  out  of  fuel,  according 
to  USDA.  In  addition,  other  Michigan 
distributors  servicing  approximately  20,- 
000  farmers  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  are  either  nearly  out  or  have  been 
drastically  cut  by  their  suppliers. 

In  Michigan  and  other  parts  of  the 
Midwest,  private  construction  contrac- 
tors are  known  to  be  hoarding  3  months 
or  more  supply  of  fuels,  depriving  urgent 
needs  of  our  farmers. 

The  Midland  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  in 
Minneapolis,  Informs  me  that — 

While  some  major  oil  companies  have  given 
lipservice  to  the  voluntary  allocation  pro- 
gram, we  have  seen  very  little  or  no  evidence 
of  it. 

Midland  recently  telegramed  its 
traditional  suppliers  of  crude  oil  inform- 
ing them  of  the  desperate  supply  situa- 
tion and  the  likelihood  of  a  refinery  shut- 
down in  early  June  if  additional  supplies 
were  not  made  available.  Despite  con- 
siderable talk,  to  date  there  has  been  no 
response  in  terms  of  "wet  barrels"  de- 
livered to  Midltind's  refinery. 

Last  night's  Washington  Star  reported 
on  the  various  rationing  policies  of  the 
Texaco  and  Shell  Oil  Co.  It  seems  ter- 
ribly unfair  to  me  that  toll  roads  in  some 
States — ^New  York,  Ohio,  Florida,  and  so 
forth,  must  strictly  limit  sales,  while 
motorists  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry 
can  buy  all  they  want,  without  any  limit. 
This  just  is  not  equitable. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  its  latest  weekly  report  to 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  re- 
vealed the  following  startling  statistics. 
There  are  crucial  farm  fuel  shortages  in 
23  States  covering  127  fuel  distributors. 
This  is  up  from  21  States  and  94  distribu- 
tors only  5  days  ago.  The  Midwestern 
States  seem  to  be  hardest  hit. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this 
USDA  report  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

USDA  Weekly  Report  to  OEP — Rclatinc  to 
THE  Fuel  SrruATioN 
1.  Farmwork  Progress.  Parmwork  was 
slowed  somewhat  the  past  week  because  of 
rain  over  much  of  the  country.  Corn  is  now 
about  eighty  percent  planted.  Cotton  plant- 
ing Is  also  about  eighty  percent  completed  In 
the  south  and  virtually  completed  in  Arizona 
and  California.  Soybean  planting  increased 
but  continues  to  lag  much  behind  normal. 
Grain  sorghum  planting  also  lags  except  in 
the  southwest. 
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2.  Farm  Fuel  Availability.  See  attached  re- 
port dated  May  30. 

3.  LP  and,  Natural  Gas.  Fanner  supply 
problems  and  expected  problems  with  LP 
gas  have  been  appearing  In  some  State  re- 
ports during  recent  weeks.  This  week,  USDA 
asked  Its  State  offices  to  report  on  potential 
shortages  of  both  LP  and  natural  gas  for 
crop  drying  purposes.  The  report  was  based 
on  information  readily  available  from  the 
USDA  monitoring  program.  A  copy  of  the 
0.S.  summary  is  attached. 


Farm  Fuel  SrruAXioN  as  Mat  30,  1973 
1.  Crucial  Shortages.  Active  cases  in  23 
States  covering  127  fuel  distributors  (up 
from  21  States  and  94  distributors  five  days 
ago) .  These  distributors  are  concentrated  In 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Solutions  continue  to  be 
slow  and  sometimes  frustrating,  but  a  total 
of  24  have  been  resolved  since  the  Office  of 
Oil  and  Gas  began  working  on  them  about 
ten  days  ago.  Indications  are  that  others  will 
be  resolved  soon.  With  June  l  at  hand,  the 
June  fuel  allocation  will  be  available  to  some 
of  these  distributors. 

A  few  scattered  farmers  are  reported  to  be 


out  of  fuel  but  the  nvunber  appears  to  be 
down  from  the  past  two  weeks. 

2.  General  Farm  Fuel  Availability.  Supply 
continues  tight  to  very  tight  In  most  States. 
Allocations  for  May  generally  used  up  with 
many  distributors  alrectdy  dipping  Into  June 
allocations.  Some  distributors  and  most 
farmers  who  encounter  supply  difficulties 
seem  to  be  able  to  locate  supplies  "at  a 
price."  Price  Ls  reported  to  be  up  60  percent 
in  one  case  (Nebraska)  and  as  much  as  ten 
cents  per  gallon  In  several  cases.  There  are 
concerns  over  section  fuel  requiremente 
such  as  for  vegetable  and  small  grain  har- 
vest and  for  Irrigation. 

3.  Voluntary  Fuel  Allocation  Program.  It 
is  understood  that  most  major  oil  com- 
panies have  agreed  to  cooperate.  There  were 
Indications  In  a  few  State  reports  that  farm- 
ers are  being  given  priority  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  fuels.  This  Is  an  Improvement  over 
recent  weeks. 

PoTXNTiAi,   Shortages    in    LP    and   Natural 
Gas    roR    Crop  Drtino  Pttrposks 
Inquiry  made  today,  May  30,  In  each  State 
except  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

TOTAL  FOR  THE  NATION 


LP    GAS    FOR    CROP    DRTINO    PURPOSES 

26  States  report  significant  use  of  LP  gas 
for  crop  drying  purposes. 

4  States  anticipated  no  significant  short- 
age for  crop  drying. 

12  States  indicated  minor  shortages. 

10  States  or  39%  of  those  States  using  LP 
gas  for  drying  anticipated  critical  shortages. 

The  Midwest  Region  Indicated  substantial 
critical  shortages.  All  but  one  State  antic- 
ipated critical  shortages  of  LP  gas  for  crop 
drying  purposes. 

natural    gas    for    crop    DRTING    PT7RPOSES 

20  States  report  significant  use  of  natural 
gas  for  crop  drying  purposes. 

4  States  anticipated  no  significant  short- 
age for  crop  drying. 

7  States  indicated  minor  shortages. 

9  States  or  45%  of  those  States  using  nat- 
ural gas  for  drying  anticipated  critical 
shortages. 

The  Midwest  Region  again  was  most  signif- 
icant with  all  of  the  States  anticipating 
critical  shortages  of  natural  gas  for  crop 
drying  purposes.  There  were  essentially  no 
anticipated  problems  in  the  SW  Region,  with 
only  minor  anticipated  shortages  In  the  SE. 
NE,  and  NW  Regions. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  conclude,  the  evidence  I  have  cited 
for  the  Record  eis  examples  is  a  matter 
of  official  notification,  and  those  ex- 
amples go  to  the  question  of  shortage, 
primarily,  but  also  to  the  question  of  poor 
allocation  or  distribution.  When  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  poor  allocation,  I  have 
all  kinds  of  information  which  shows  we 
have  a  poor  system  of  allocation,  and  it 
is  to  that  very  problem  that  the  bill 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton addresses  itself. 

A  volimtary  allocation  plan,  I  regret 
to  say,  with  all  of  its  good  intentions  on 
the  part  of  Its  sponsors,  will  not  do  the 
job.  On  April  18 1  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  has  as  its  purpose  the  taking 
of  the  immediate  mandatory  action  in 
allocating  fuel  supplies.  My  bill  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  priori- 
ties. In  recent  days.  I  and  my  staff,  work- 
ing with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  and  his  committee  and  staff, 
have  arrived  at  a  proposal  which  provides 
for  action  by  the  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry  to  assure  equitable  distri- 
bution of  fuel  supplies. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
tremendous  help  given  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  We  have  been  work- 
ing together  on  a  good  many  amend- 
ments. A  major  amendment  will  be 
offered  next  week  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful in  strengthening  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  growing  shortage  of 
petroleum  products  has  become  a  nation- 
al problem  of  crisis  proportions.  Strict 
gas  rationing  and  spectacular  price  in- 
creases have  befallen  retail  and  whole- 
sale consumers  throughout  the  coun- 
try-. Those  people  and  Institutions  that 


depend  on  a  ready  supply  of  gasoline  are 
under  severe  economic  hardsliip.  The 
question  is  not  limited  to  the  inflation- 
ary price  of  gasoline — it  is  a  question  of 
availability  at  any  price. 

The  effects  of  this  shortage  are  being 
felt  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Major 
oil  companies,  including  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  Amoco.  Union,  Sim.  Phillips, 
and  Texaco,  are  rationing  gasoline  sup- 
plies among  retail  and  wholesale  outlets. 
Thousands  of  independent  service  sta- 
tions have  been  forced  to  close.  The  cities 
of  New  York.  Boston,  Detroit.  Pittsburgh, 
and  Washington  are  either  unable  to 
buy  the  gas  necessary  to  provide  essen- 
tial municipal  services  or  have  been 
forced  to  accept  short- terra  supply  com- 
mitments with  massive  price  increases. 
Domestic  airline  service  is  threatened 
due  to  aviation  fuel  shortages;  crops  are 
going  unplanted  as  farm  equipment 
stands  idle  awaiting  gas  supplies;  barge, 
motor  freight,  and  rail  transport  are 
struggling  to  secure  needed  fuel  supplies 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Finally,  the  fuel 
shortage  has  caused  price  increases  that 
may  dampen  the  automobile  tourist  in- 
dustry while  contributing  to  the  national 
inflationary  spiral. 

Texaco,  the  Nation's  largest  gasoline 
retailer,  began  rationing  on  March  28  in 
Los  Angeles.  Sun  Oil  Co.  announced  gas 
rationing  in  the  D.C.  area  on  April  18, 
and  Union  Oil  soon  followed  suit  in  the 
Far  West.  Beginning  in  early  May,  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  cut  sales  to  all  of  its  cus- 
tomers east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  bv 
10  percent.  In  Illinois,  the  Amoco  Oil  Co. 
began  limiting  sales  to  about  a  half-tank 
per  car.  Standard  Oil  of  California  was 
rationing  gas  in  the  Western  States  by 
early  May. 

This  imprecedented  peacetime  gas  ra- 
tioning has  caused  the  closing  of  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  independ- 
ent retail  outlets  that  have  traditionally 


relied  on  major  oil  company  surpluses 
for  their  gasoline  supply.  Since  April, 
more  than  five  stations  per  week  have 
closed  in  both  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  Washington  area  more 
than  24  stations  have  had  to  shut  their 
doors  due  to  product  shortages.  A  chain 
of  25  independent  stations  has  been 
closed  in  Baltimore.  Berkley,  Mich., 
and  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  have  lost 
similarly  large  numbers  of  independent 
outlets.  Closed  gasoline  stations  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Whittier,  Calif., 
illustrate  that  the  phenomena  is  not 
limited  to  the  East  and  Midwest.  Many 
hundreds  of  stations  have  simply  run  out 
of  gas  and  many  thousands  of  other  in- 
dependents are  still  threatened.  The 
potential  economic  impact  on  all  areas 
of  the  Nation  and  on  competition  in  the 
oil  Industry  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

The  gasoline  shortage  Is  causing  dras- 
tic price  increases  and  threatening  the 
fuel  supply  required  to  operate  munic- 
ipal services  in  many  large  cities.  Major 
oil  fompanies  are  reluctant  to  take  con- 
tracts for  bulk  gas  sales  when  all  avail- 
able supplies  can  be  sold  at  a  greater 
profit  through  company-owned  service 
stations.  Consequently,  many  cities  are 
facing  the  specter  of  paying  nearly  the 
full  retail  price  for  gasoline  and  reduc- 
ing consumption  by  cutting  back  on 
mimicipal  services.  Boston,  Detroit.  New 
York.  Pittsburgh,  and  Wasliington  have 
either  been  unable  to  buy  the  necessary 
gas  or  have  been  forced  to  accept  major 
price  increases.  Washington's  municipal 
bushne  provides  a  specific  example  of 
the  problem.  The  Metro  received  only  1 
bid  after  sending  requests  to  14  major 
oil  companies.  Eventually,  a  contract  was 
signed  that  resulted  in  a  $400,000  in- 
crease in  annual  fuel  costs. 

Industrie?  utilizing  petroleum  fuels  are 
threatened  by  the  gasoline  shortages. 
Other  fuels  such  as  kerosene-type  alr- 
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craft  fuel  and  common  heating  oil  com- 
pete with  gasoline  for  refining  capacity. 
When  gasoline  is  at  a  premium  the  oil 
companies  concentrate  on  its  production 
while  decreasmg  production  of  the  other 
less  profitable  fuels.  This  situation  may 
lead  to  a  shortage  of  aircraft  fuel  and  a 
subsequent  curtailing  of  airline  service. 
Trans  World  Airlines,  United  Air  Lines, 
and  American  Airlines  have  already  es- 
tablished a  mutual  capacity  agreement  to 
limit  certain  transcontinental  flights  in 
an  effort  to  preserve  strained  fuel  sup- 
plies. Curtailed  airline  service  and  heat- 
ing oil  shortages  next  winter  are  a  cer- 
tainty. 

Vital  agricultural  production  may  be 
limited  by  the  gasoline  shortage.  It  has 
been  reported  that  a  10 -percent  shortage 
of  farm  fuel  will  strike  Schenectady 
County,  N.Y.,  about  June  1.  Wide- 
sjjread  agricultural  fuel  shortages  could 
have  a  crippling  effect  on  national  pro- 
duction. The  potential  for  gasoline  short- 
ages is  increased  because  peak  agricul- 
tural demands  coincide  with  peak  travel 
demands. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  number  of  news  articles  re- 
lating to  the  gasoline  and  petroleum 
shortage  throughout  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  17. 1973] 
A  Growing  Shortage  of  Oasounz  in  U.S. 
Threatens  Vacationers  and  Independent 
Service  Station  Operators 
Glen  Hatcher,  who  has  kept  his  Atlanta 
area  gasoline  stations  open  around  the  clock 
for  nearly  20  years,  went  out  last  week  to 
buy  some  locks  for  the  doors. 

A  gasoline  shortage  is  forcing  him  to  close 
his  stations  at  night. 

"Ifs  a  sorry  situation,"  Mr.  Hatcher  said. 
"We  just  never  had  any  need  for  the  locks 
before.  Now  I'm  afraid  we  may  even  have  to 
shut  down  for  good." 

Mr.  Hatcher's  stations  are  supplied  by  the 
Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corporation,  which 
cut  off  gasoline  to  about  100  stations  in  the 
Southeast  last  week.  "We  Just  don't  have  the 
crude  oil  to  work  with,"  said  Robert  K.  Cava- 
nagh.  Crown  Central's  Southeast  regional 
manager. 

Mr.  Hatcher's  plight  is  shared  by  other  In- 
dependent station  operators  around  the  coun- 
try. The  shortage  of  gasoline  has  already 
forced  many  station  operators  to  close,  and 
many  others  feel  they  will  have  to  close  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  when  the  spring  and 
summer  travel  season  begins. 

impact  on  prices 
There  are  more  than  210,000  gasoline  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  those  in  the 
process  of  closing  represent  a  tiny  percent- 
age. But  many  of  the  stations  caught  in  the 
squeeze  are  discount  stations  that  sell  gaso- 
line for  a  few  cents  a  gallon  under  the  price 
of  the  brand  name  stations,  which  means  that 
Americans  are  already  feeling  the  impact  of 
the  shortage  on  prices. 

"Bargain  prices  are  over  with,"  says  Rich- 
ard Small,  president  of  the  Checker  Oil  Com- 
pany In  Chicago,  operator  of  240  discount 
stations  in  the  Middle  West. 

Gasoline  prices  in  the  United  States  range 
from  30  to  45  cents  a  gallon,  and  station  op- 
erators are  talking  about  the  prospect  of  sell- 
ing gasoline  for  50  or  60  cents  a  gallon.  In 
nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  the  typical 
motorist  already  Is  paying  2  to  5  cents  more 
per  gallon  than  he  was  a  few  months  ago. 

The  failure  of  gasoline  production  to  keep 
pace  with  demand  is  attributed  to  several  fac- 


tors— a  shortage  of  refining  capacity  in  the 
United  States,  problems  In  obtaining  foreign 
crude  oU,  the  inability  of  many  American  re- 
fineries to  process  some  available  foreign 
crude  oil  because  Its  content  corrodes  their 
facilities,  and  a  fall  and  winter  shortage  of 
heating  fuels  that  caused  refineries  to  con- 
centrate on  this  area  at  the  expense  of 
gasoline. 

A  LACK  or  bidding 

The  shortage  is  also  being  felt  by  municipal 
governments  and  other  volume  purchasers 
of  gasoline.  They  find  oil  companies  are  not 
bidding  for  their  business  any  more.  Or 
if  they  are,  the  oil  companies  have  raised 
the  price  2  cents  to  5  cents  a  gallon  and  do 
not  want  long-term  contracts. 

The  Boston  area  has  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  gasoline  shortages.  Last  Friday,  the  city 
of  Boston  learned  for  the  second  time  in  re- 
cent weeks  that  It  had  received  no  bids  for 
its  annual  gasoline  contract  for  municipal 
vehicles.  Moreover,  a  Johit  bid  by  the  subur- 
ban communities  of  Belmont,  Brookllne, 
Newton,  Waltham  and  Watertown  also  went 
begging. 

Independent  gasoline  stations  are  shutting 
down  all  over  New  England.  A  survey  by 
The  Boston  Globe  last  Sunday  disclosed  that 
13  of  the  50  stations  run  by  the  Sure  Oil 
Company  of  Worcester,  Mass..  had  closed. 
The  Glbbs  Oil  Company  has  shut  its  pumps 
at  15  stations  and  says  21  more  may  soon 
be  affected. 

In  Vermont,  there  were  no  bids  for  next 
year's  state  gasoline  contract. 

In  Miami,  Ray  Goode,  the  Dade  County 
Manager,  said  the  county's  supplies  might  be 
rationed  by  its  supplier  because  of  shortages. 

PROBLEM   in  DETROIT 

Detroit  officials  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
bids  on  contracts  due  to  expire  April  30.  De- 
troit uses  7  million  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year, 
and  officials  say  fire  trucks  and  police  cars 
may  have  to  pull  up  at  corner  service  stations 
when  city  tanks  run  dry. 

The  Checker  Cab  Company  in  Detroit  says 
it  has  not  had  any  bids  for  its  annual  4- 
mllUon  gallon  contract,  which  expires  June  1. 
Edwin  Sarah,  president  of  Checker  In  Detroit, 
said  25  other  cab  fieets  In  the  nation  were 
having  similar  problems. 

Only  one  bid  was  received  last  Friday  by 
the  state  of  Maine  for  its  gasoline  contract 
and  It  Is  expected  that  officials  in  Augusta, 
Me.,  will  accept  the  offer  by  Gulf  even  though 
It  means  paying  6  cents  a  gallon  more  and 
will  cost  the  state  an  extra  $500,000. 

"We  were  lucky  to  get  even  one  bid,"  said 
Ltnwood  F.  Ross,  the  state  purchasing  agent. 

LESS   DRIVING   tTRGED 

Boston  officials  have  asked  their  employes 
to  drive  less  to  conserve  gasoline  supplies. 
Officials  In  Dade  County,  norlda,  have  or- 
dered division  chiefs  to  curtail  vehicle  use 
except  for  urgent  needs:  they  hope  to  cut 
gasoline  consumption  by  10  per  cent. 

There  are  fears  In  New  England  and  the 
Middle  West  that  reports  of  gasoline  short- 
ages will  hurt  the  tourist  business,  a  major 
part  of  the  economy  in  those  regions. 

Robert  S.  Kretschmer.  general  manager  of 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  said  that  If  there 
was  a  decline  in  the  $l-blUlon  toiu-lst  in- 
dustry in  New  England,  It  "could  create  a 
depression  for  the  area."  He  added  that  "85 
per  cent  of  all  vacationers  come  here  by 
auto,  and  no  man  In  his  right  mind  will  start 
out  on  a  long  vacation  trip  If  he  has  the  feel- 
ing he  might  not  be  able  to  get  gas  along 
the  way." 

Charles  E.  Shipley,  executive  director  of 
the  Retail  Gasoline  Dealers  Association  of 
Michigan,  said  the  shortage  "Is  going  to  have 
an  effect  on  tourism"  in  that  state.  But  he 
said  the  shortage  was  "evident  In  price  more 
than  in  the  lack  of  fuel." 

Gasoline  distributors  fall  Into  three  cate- 
gories— the  29  major  companies,  which  are 
all  refiners;  about  275  Independent  market- 


ers, a  few  of  whom  have  refineries,  and  12,000 
Independent  Jobbers  who  buy  gasoline  from 
one  of  the  major  companies  and  distribute 
It  to  local  service  stations. 

The  independent  marketers,  who  have 
their  own  chains  of  stations,  are  the  first  to 
feel  a  shortage.  The  Jobbers  have  somewhat 
more  protection  because  their  stations  often 
carry  the  brand  name  of  a  major  refiner. 

Among  the  independents,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Urlch  OU  Company  of  Whittier,  Calif., 
said  the  company  would  padlock  some  sta- 
tions this  month  because  of  gasoline  short- 
ages. 

In  Baltimore,  nine  of  25  Midway  stations 
have  been' closed.  James  Griffiths,  the  com- 
pany's general  manager,  said  he  had  raised 
gasoline  prices  from  32.9  to  35.9  cents  a  gal- 
lon at  Midway's  other  stations. 

In  Chicago,  gasoline  prices  have  Increased 
an  average  of  3  cents  a  gallon  since  Jan.  1. 

In  Florida,  the  price  of  gasoline  at  inde- 
pendent stations  has  risen  by  4  cents  since 
last  December. 

Richard  Bartless,  executive  director  of  the 
Colorado  Petroleum  Marketers  Association, 
said  It  might  be  necessary  to  Impose  some 
rationing  on  retail  sales  this  summer,  per- 
haps 10  gallons  Instead  of  a  full  tank. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  which  owns  more 
than  30  service  stations  between  North  Palm 
Beach  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  has  started  to  limit 
each  customer  to  10  gallons  of  gasoline  be- 
cause Its  supplier,  the  Marathon  Oil  Com- 
pany, has  cut  deliveries. 

A  Sears  spokesman  in  St.  Louis  said  two 
of  the  company's  stations  in  that  area  were 
shortening  hours  becouse  of  dwindling  sup- 
plies, and  added  that  one  might  have  to 
close.  Walter  Wlegand,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Mld-Amerlcan  Gasoline  Marketers  As- 
sociation in  St.  Louis,  said,  "I  guess  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  consider  the  independents 
expendable." 

Some  oil  companies,  such  as  Cities  Service, 
which  has  adopted  the  quota  system,  say  they 
expect  the  gasoline  shortage  will  end  in  two 
or  three  months.  They  also  deny  accusa- 
tions by  some  stations  owners  that  the  short- 
age has  been  contrived  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Government  to  ease  restrictions  on  oil  Im- 
port quotas  and  to  build  pipelines  and 
refineries. 

Texaco  issued  a  statement,  however,  saying 
It  hoped  that  "Government  Import  policy 
would  facilitate  access  to  crude  oil  supplies" 
needed  to  fill  refinery  pipelines.  It  also  said 
It  hoped  the  Government  would  approve 
higher  prices  for  gasoline  made  from  more 
costly  imjjorted  crude  oil. 

Jackson  Urges  Action 

Washington.  April  16. — Senator  Henrv  M. 
Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  called  on  the  oil  industry  and 
the  White  House  today  to  make  sure  that  In- 
dependent gasoline  stations  do  not  run  out 
of  gasoline. 

Senator  Jackson,  a  Democrat  from  the 
state  of  Washington,  said  "there  ought  to 
be  an  arrangement  by  which  Independents 
can  stay  In  business"  even  if  it  means  a 
diversion  of  some  gasoline  from  service  sta- 
tions of  the  major  oil  companies. 

The  Senator  said  at  a  news  conference 
that  he  introduced  a  bill  last  Friday  that 
would  authorize  the  President  to  allocate 
supplies  of  liquid  fuels  and  natural  gas  if 
he  finds  that  shortages  "exist  or  are  Immi- 
nent." 

Today,  Senator  Jackson  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  create  a  strategic  reserve  of  oil 
to  protect  the  United  States  If  a  Middle  Eas» 
oil-producing  state  "should  shut  off  our  oil 
supply  either  to  Influence  U.S.  foreign  poUcy 
or  to  drive  up  the  price  of  petroleum." 

Mr.  Jackson  proposed  that  a  "strategic  re- 
serve" equivalent  to  90  days'  imports  include 
crude  oil  stored  In  underground  salt  domes 
and  In  tanks  to  be  buUt  on  the  surface;  so- 
called  reserve-producing  capacity  of  wells  on 
Federal  lands  and  offshore,  to  be  prescribed 
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by  the  Interior  Department,  and  oil  that 
may  lie  In  the  Navy's  petroleum  reserves, 
particularly  In  northern  Alaska  near  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  oil  fields. 

Under  current  law,  the  President  cannot 
Intervene  In  distribution  of  oil  and  gasoline 
supplies  unless  he  Hnds  that  there  is  a 
threat  to  the  national  security.  Administra- 
tion officials  have  said  that  the  present  situ- 
ation falls  short  of  satisfying  that  standard. 

Senator  Jackson's  bill  would  authorize  in- 
tervention, including  rationing  the  amounts 
that  motorists  may  buy,  where  actual  or  im- 
minent shortages  Jeopardize  "the  public 
health,  safety  or  welfare." 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  9,  1973] 
A  Lag  Is  Reported  in  Bidding  on  Gas — Con- 
cern   ON    Supply    Voiced    by    City    and 

County  Aides 

(By  David  Bird) 

Government  purchasing  officials  In  the 
metropolitan  area  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  have  begun  to  look  into  contingency 
plans  for  rationing  gasoline  for  official  cars 
because  oil  companies  have  not  been  eager  to 
bid  on  contracts  for  future  gasoline  supplies. 

New  York  City's  Municipal  Service  Admin- 
istrator. Milton  Muslcus.  said  there  "was  no 
shortage  of  gasoline  yet."  "But, "  he  added, 
"I  have  grave  concern  as  to  whether  we're 
going  to  get  firm  commitments  and  at  what 
price." 

Mr.  Muslcus  said  that  many  of  the  city 
contracts  expired  June  30  and  that  so  far  no 
one  had  bid  on  next  year's  supply  whereas 
normally  at  this  time  there  would  have  been 
several  bidders  competing. 

In  Nassau  County.  James  E.  Baker,  the 
deputy  commissioner  of  purchase  and  supply, 
said  that  while  the  county's  gasoline  pur- 
chase contracts  did  not  expire  until  Dec.  31 
the  uncertain  situation  now  could  mean  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline  for  less-essential  vehicles 
after  the  end  of  the  year. 

BID    ACCEPTED 

In  New  Jersey,  Administrator  Richard  Nel- 
son of  Bergen  County  said  that  while  bids  to 
Fupply  gasoline  usually  came  in  without  any 
urging,  this  year  the  county  had  had  to  so- 
licit bids  publicly  twice  and  had  received 
only  one  bid. 

"We  accepted  It  because  we  were  getting 
worried,"  he  said. 

But  the  new  contract,  to  go  Into  effect  In 
several  weeks,  has  sharp  price  Increases,  Mr. 
Nelson  said.  Under  the  old  contract,  Bergen 
County  paid  12.5  cents  a  gallon  for  regular 
gasoline  and  14.5  cents  for  premium.  Under 
the  new  contract,  it's  18.2  cents  for  regular 
and  20.7  cents  for  premium. 

Major  oil  companies  confirmed  that  they 
were  not  bidding  on  municipal  contracts  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  extra  gasoline  to 
go  around  after  the  cut-price  contracts.  Thus, 
while  municipal  vehicl3s  may  not  have  to  be 
laid  up  for  lack  of  gasoline  they  may  be 
forced  into  restricted  use  because  local  gov- 
ernments cannot  afford  to  allow  the  uncon- 
trolled purchase  of  gasoline  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, where  It.  costs  about  twice  as  much. 

Many  major  oil  companies  are  assuring 
motorists  that  they  can  maintain  usual  sup- 
plies at  the  pumps  unless  conditions  worsen 
but  some  have  started  actual  cutbacks. 

Sunoco,  for  example,  has  cut  back  its  dis- 
tributors to  90  per  cent  of  their  normal 
supply.  But  Bud  Davis,  a  spokesman  in 
Sunoco's  Philadelphia  headquarters,  said 
that  essential-use  customers  such  as  police 
and  fire  departments  and  public  transit 
would  be  exempt   from  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  one  reason  Sunoco  htwl 
to  cut  back  was  that  it  did  not  have  an  as- 
sured supply  of  crude  oil  for  Its  refineries. 
This  meant,  he  said,  that  it  had  to  buy  about 
half  its  supply  on  the  open  market  while 
other  refiners  could  rely  on  their  own  wells. 

domino    EFFECT 

Some  major  oil  companies  have  not  had  any 
trouble  yet  in  keeping  up  with  the  public 


demand  but  they  say  they  are  worried  about 
the  domino  effect  if  other  oil  companies  can't 
supply  the  demand  for  their  regular  cus- 
tomers. 

"If  their  customers  start  coming  to  us," 
said  Retha  Odom,  a  Shell  spokesman  In  New- 
York,  "we're  going  to  be  in  trouble.  We're 
not  looking  for  more  customers  and  we're 
not  bidding  on  municipal  contracts." 

Getty  says  It  had  to  reduce  its  supplies  to 
distributors  by  8  per  cent  because  breakdown 
at  its  Wilmington,  Del.,  refinery  had  Intensi- 
fied the  shortage. 

Miss  Muriel  Havens,  a  spokesman  for 
Getty,  said  that,  with  the  limited  supply, 
some  stations  had  been  keeping  shorter 
hours  and  that  some  station  operators  were 
raising  prices — although,  she  said,  Getty  has 
not  raised  the  wholesale  price  in  six  and  a 
half  years. 

Such  companies  as  Amoco,  Mobil  and  Tex- 
aco have  been  restricting  deliveries  to  last 
year's  levels.  But  this,  in  effect.  Is  a  cutback 
because  gasoline  demand  has  been  increasing 
some  6  per  cent  a  year  as  a  result  of  higher 
gasoline  consumption  by  cars  and  a  larger 
number  of  cars  on  the  road. 

Despite  the  concern  over  future  supplies, 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  is  rejx>rt- 
ing  a  narrowing  of  the  gap  between  supply 
and  demand  in  the  last  month 

Ronald  Streets  said  from  the  institute's 
Washington  ofBce  that  there  was,  Indeed,  a 
shortage  because  while  the  country's  stocks 
of  gasoline  at  this  time  of  year  normally 
would  be  225  mUUon  barrels  they  now  stood 
at  only  205  million  barrels. 

Mr.  Streets  said  the  gap  was  narrowing 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  barrels  a 
week,  which  could  mean  only  a  5  per  cent 
shortage  by  the  time  of  the  peak  driving 
season  this  summer. 

"But  they  could  be  upset  very  easily — it 
depends  on  what  people  do."  noting  that 
recreational  driving  was  a  major  factor. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  7,  1973] 

Oil  Scarcity,  Refinery  Closings  Cause 
Gasoline  Shortages 
(By  Thomas  G'Toole) 

A  worldwide  scarcity  of  crude  oil  and  a 
spate  of  refinery  shutdowns  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
of  Texas  have  triggered  local  shortages  of 
gasoline  In  at  least  eight  states. 

The  White  House  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness said  yesterday  that  gasoline  inven- 
tories were  doton  almost  25  per  cent  from 
y ear-ago  levels  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. The  OEP  said  that  shortages  had  forced 
the  closing  of  some  small  independent  gas 
stations  In  California,  Florida,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  Washington,  Minne- 
sota and  Nebraska. 

"These  are  almost  all  self-service  stations 
that  sell  discount  gasoline,"  an  OEP  sp>okes- 
man  said.  "They're  the  stations  that  buy  spot 
gas  (not  contracted  for  In  advance)  at  dis- 
tress prices,  but  in  most  regions  of  the  coun- 
try there  isn't  any  of  that  gas  to  buy." 

Acting  OEP  Director  Darrell  M.  Trent  said 
nationwide  gasoline  inventories  were  down  to 
212  million  barrels,  their  lowest  so  far  this 
year  and  only  12  million  barrels  above  last 
year's  July-August  low  at  the  peak  of  the 
driving  season. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  least  three  refineries  on  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  were  closed  down.  Fire  shut  a  Texaco 
refinery  at  Port  Authur,  while  maintenance 
problems  closed  an  Exxon  refinery  at  Bay- 
town  and  a  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio  plant  at 
Port  Arthur.  Shell  Oil  Co.  was  running  all 
its  Texas  refiners  with  supervisory  personnel 
because  of  a  strike. 

Industry  sources  also  claimed  that  many 
refineries  are  down  for  minor  repairs  at  this 
time  of  year.  Just  after  the  home  heating  oil 
season  ends  and  Just  before  the  spring  mo- 
torist season  begins. 

"A  lot  of  U.S.  refineries  are  getting  old,"  one 
said,  "and  this  Is  the  only  time  of  the  year 
repairs  can  be  made  to  keep  them  running." 


Some  industry  sources  claimed  that  a 
worldwide  shortage  of  crude  oil  is  also  help- 
ing to  keep  refinery  capacity  below  90  per 
cent.  These  sources  said  that  shortages  were 
worst  in  "sweet  crude,"  the  oU  that  is  lowest 
in  sulfur  that  most  American  refineries  are 
built  to  handle. 

"The  average  American  refinery  can't  cope 
with  more  than  10  per  cent  of  Its  run  In 
high  sulfur  oil,"  one  source  said.  "Unfortun- 
ately, this  Is  the  oil  that  can  be  Imported 
from  Venezuela  and  the  Middle  East  and 
even  that  la  running  short." 


[From  the  Washington  Star-News, 

May  8,  1973] 

Tollway  Gas  Rationed 

(By  Roberta  Hornlg) 

The  Amoco  Oil  Co.  hEis  announced  It  will 
limit  gasoline  sales  to  about  a  half  tank  per 
car  at  its  stations  on  the  Illinois  Tollway 
system,  because  of  fuel  shortages. 

In  another  move  reflecting  worsening  fuel 
supplies,  the  Continental  Oil  Co.  today  asked 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  let  it  raise 
prices  of  all  Its  products,  from  crude  oil  to 
gasoline  and  heating  fuels. 

The  company  asked  for  a  9.57  percent  price 
Increase  on  gasoline  and  heating  fuels  and 
for  a  8.229  percent  on  crude  oil  sales  to  other 
companies. 

A  Continental  spokesman  said  the  in- 
creases were  requested  to  reflect  higher 
domestic  and  foreign  crude  oU  prices. 

An  Amoco  spokesman  said  yesterday  that 
beginning  at  7  a.m.  tomorrow,  Amoco  sta- 
tions will  "temporarily"  limit  gasoline  sales 
to  10  gallons  per  passenger  car  and  35  gal- 
lons of  dlesel  fuel  per  truck. 

The  announcement  of  the  direct  rationing 
of  gas  to  motorists  by  Amoco  follows  the 
firm's  "allocation"  program  to  all  Its  gas 
stations  that  went  Into  effect  May  1. 

Amoco  Oil  Co.  is  a  subsidiary  of  Standard 
OU  of  Indiana. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  announced 
yesterday  that  It  is  limiting  gasoline  supplies 
to  Its  service  stations  because  of  "exceeding 
high  demands." 

Several  other  oil  companies  also  plan  to 
allocate  gas  to  their  stations  but  Amoco's 
move  Is  the  first  time  a  major  oil  company 
has  ordered  Its  stations  to  ration  gas  to 
motorists. 

Amoco  has  gasoline  concessions  on  the 
Tollway  system,  which  Includes  several  toll 
roads  with  several  offshoots  running  from 
the  Chicago  area  to  the  Wisconsin-Indiana 
State  Toll  Highway  Authority,  which  ap- 
proved the  rationing  plan,  said  It  did  so 
reluctantly,  but  that  "It  seemed  to  be  the 
best  alternative  to  assure  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  available  supplies  to  all  motorists." 

An  Amoco  spokesman  said  that  If  the  com- 
pany had  not  initiated  Its  nationwide  alloca- 
tion program  to  gas  stations  "a  supply-de- 
mand imbalance  would  have  almost  certainly 
led  to  widespread  run-outs  of  gasoline  and 
dlesel  fuels  this  summer." 

Amoco  decided  to  directly  ration  motorists 
on  the  Illinois  road  because,  imder  Its  con- 
tract with  the  state,  it  is  committed  to  keep 
its  stations  open  24  hours  a  day  seven  days  a 
week. 

Stations  that  come  under  the  general  al- 
location rules  win  have  the  option  of  keeping 
shorter  hours  or  closing  one  day  a  week  If 
their  fuel-supplies  run  dry,  the  spokesman 
said. 

The  spokesman  added  that  gasoline  is 
scarce  even  with  the  recent  lifting  of  the  oil 
Import  quotas.  One  reason  the  lifting  of  the 
quotas  has  not  brought  In  enough  oil  is  a 
scramble  for  Middle  East  oil  by  several  Amer- 
ican companies  and  the  Europeans  and  Ja- 
panese. 

In  another  energy  development,  35  senators 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  yesterday 
urging  him  to  start  allocating  petroleum 
products  Instead  of  leaving  it  up  to  oil  com- 
panies. 
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'While  administration  energy  experts  are 
still  claiming  only  "spot  shortages"  of  fuel, 
several  transportation  Industry  officials 
yesterday  told  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee fuel  shortages  appear  to  be  fairly  wide- 
spread and  worsening. 

The  bleak  energy  picture  was  given  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  bus,  Inland  waterway, 
airline  and  railroad  Industries  and  the 
farmers. 

Some  of  the  key  points : 

A  vice  president  of  Greyhound  Lines,  Inc., 
said  fuel  shortages  "have  already  had  an 
effect  on  Greyhound's  operations  and  repre- 
sent a  serious  potential  threat  to  the  na- 
tion's transportation  system." 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  said  fuel  shortages 
have  already  occurred  at  some  airports  and 
his  organization  has  asked  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  release  aviation  fuel  bonded  for 
International  flights  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

James  R.  Smith,  president  of  the  American 
Waterways  Oi>erators,  Inc.,  a  national  trade 
association  of  transport  towboats,  tugboats 
and  barges  said  dlesel  fuel  shortages  have  so 
far  been  spotty  except  in  the  Midwest  where 
some  towboats  traveling  north  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  from  the  Gulf  Coast  have  been 
stranded  in  the  St.  Louis  area  because  they 
were  unable  to  buy  fuel  there. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Farmers 
Union  said  farmers  are  concerned  about  get- 
ting enough  fuel  for  running  their  tractors. 
Two  factors  are  at  play  In  the  Midwest:  a 
Nixon  administration  request  to  farm  50  mil- 
lion more  acres  to  bring  down  foftd  prices 
and  an  extremely  late  planting  due  to  the 
MlsstBElppl  floods.  Because  of  the  delay  farm- 
ers have  to  work  longer  hours  later  this 
month  and  early  In  June  to  get  their  crops 
In  the  ground,  and  therefore  will  require 
more  fuel  faster,  the  spokesman  said. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  19,  1973] 
Fuel  Shortage  Seen  Curtailing  Airline 

SZKVICE 

(By  Jack  Egan) 

The  growing  nationwide  fuel  shortage  may 
lead  to  curtailed  airline  service  later  this 
year  and  may  require  restrictions — voluntary 
or  regulatory — on  the  number  of  flights  over 
certain  routes,  airline  industry  sources  in- 
dicated yesterday. 

Whitney  Glllllland,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  said  on  Tuesday  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  some  flights  would 
have  to  be  diverted  because  of  fuel  shortages, 
that  the  CAB  may  reverse  Its  policy  of  "ex- 
cessive" route  awards  because  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  airline  growth  might  be  at  an 
end. 

Glllllland  was  speaking  at  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.  assembly  plant  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

"The  air  transport  situation  can  become 
particularly  serious  as  the  energy  crisis  deep- 
ens because  the  air  carriers — unlike  most 
other  industries — are  limited  to  the  use  of 
kerosene-type  fuels  In  their  Jet  aircraft," 
OiUUland  said. 

He  added  that  kerosene  competes  wrlth 
gasoline  and  heating  oil  production  for  re- 
finery capacity,  but  is  less  profitable  for  the 
oil  companies. 

In  January,  a  three-day  fuel  shortage  by 
one  supplier,  Texaco,  at  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport  In  New  York,  caused  two  trans- 
continental airlines  to  make  non-scheduled 
fuel  stops  because  they  couldn't  get  enough 
fuel  at  the  airport  to  make  it  across  the 
country. 

"We  feel  at  some  point  that  we  may  have 
more  localized  shortages  similar  to  the  one 
at  Kennedy,"  a  spokesman  for  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  said.  "These  may  well  be  the 
tip  of  the  Iceberg." 

He  also  stressed  the  long-term  fuel  prob- 
lem for  the  airlines  because  there  is  no  pres- 
sently  available  energy  alternative,  and  ad- 


vocated increased  government  research  into 
new  modes  of  airplane  propulsion. 

A  Trans  World  Airlines  spokesman  noted 
that  a  mutual  capacity  agreement  between 
TWA,  United  Air  Lines  and  American  Air- 
lines to  limit  the  number  of  flights  over  four 
transcontinental  routes  has  yielded  a  120- 
mUllon-gallon  fuel  savings  during  the  last  12 
months. 

The  capacity  agreement  is  due  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  April,  and  the  airlines  have 
asked  the  CAB  for  permission  to  extend  it 
indefinitely.  He  estimated  that  if  such  ca- 
pacity agreements  had  been  adopted  on  an 
industry-wide  basis,  about  800  million  gal- 
lons of  the  approximately  10.5  billion  gal- 
lons of  Jet  fuel  consumed  last  year  would 
have  been  saved. 

Meanwhile,  continuing  short  supplies  of 
gasoline  threatened  more  independent  gas 
stations  with  closings,  and  prices  felt  more 
upward  pressure. 

The  OU  DaUy's  weekly  survey  of  100  cities 
last  week  showed  the  average  price  for  a 
gallon  of  major  brand  gasoline  was  26  cents 
before  taxes,  compared  with  221/2  cents  a 
year  ago. 

WhUe  the  major  companies  said  that  they 
don't  expect  shortages  for  their  own  dealers, 
there  were  charges  that  Independent  sta- 
tions were  having  to  close  because  the 
majors  were  hoarding  their  supplies. 

The  Georgia  Independent  OUmen's  Asso- 
ciation estimated  that  by  this  weekend, 
more  than  100  of  the  state's  1,800  inde- 
pendent stations  wUl  have  to  close  because 
of  a  lack  of  fuel. 

The  director  of  the  Mid-America  Gasoline 
Marketers  Association  estimated  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  independent  stations  In  the  St. 
Louis  area  would  soon  have  to  close. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  5,  1973] 
Shortage  Feared  in  Farmers'  Fuel  Surveys 

Upstatt;   Indicate    10-Pkrcent   Deficit   bt 

June  1 

Albany,  May  4 — A  10  per  cent  shortage  of 
farm  fuel  could  strike  Schenectady  County  at 
about  June  1,  according  to  a  survey  by  the 
county's  Agricultural  StabUlzation  and  Con- 
servation Committee. 

A  simUar  survey  in  Colvunbia  County  of 
farm  fuel,  both  dlesel  and  gasoline,  is  already 
down  10  per  cent,  according  to  Craig  Earl,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  a  simUar  committee  In 
that  county. 

Ethel  Specht,  executive  director  of  the 
Schenectady  County  committee,  said  that 
last  year's  fuel  consumption  totaled  about 
75,000  gallons  of  dlesel  oil  and  150,000  gaUons 
of  gasoline.  She  said  she  expected  farmers  to 
use  90,000  and  210,000  gallons,  respectively, 
this  year. 

Mrs.  Specht  said  her  survey  of  four  sup- 
pliers— Agway,  Atlantic  Richfield,  Sunoco 
and  British  Petroleum — Indicated  the  pos- 
sibUlty  of  a  10  per  cent  shortage  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  The  companies  reported,  she 
said,  that  they  were  being  limited  to  the  same 
amounts  of  fuel  they  sold  last  year. 

Mr.  Earl  said  his  survey  of  the  same  four 
sources  Indicated  that  whUe  farmers  were 
not  yet  feeling  a  bind,  they  might  If  the 
shortage  ocntinues. 

The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  this  year's  planting  is  running  two  to 
three  weeks  earlier  than  last  year's  on  gravel 
and  sandy  soil,  Mr.  Earl  said. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  3,  1973] 
Cabs  Threatened  by  "Gas"  Shortage — Taxi 

Fleets  May  Be  Forced  To  Halt  800  Cars 

Here 

(By   Rank   J.   Prlal) 

The  current  shortage  of  gasoline  could 
force  a  cut-off  of  bulk  sales  to  New  York's 
taxi  fleets  and  force  800  or  more  cabs  off  the 
city's  streets  next  month,  a  spokesman  for 
the  taxi  Industry  said  yesterday. 

The  spokesman,  Arthur  Gore,  said  the 
MobU  OU  Corporation,  had  informed  the  taxi 


Industry  that  it  would  end  all  bulk  sales 
to  the  Industry  as  of  June  1.  Mr.  Gore  said 
that  the  up  to  15  per  cent  of  the  6.500  fleet- 
owned  cabs  could  be  put  out  of  business  If 
the  owners  had  to  buy  fuel  at  regular  retail 
prices. 

"For  fleets  that  are  only  marginally  profit- 
able, it  would  be  cheaper  to  leave  cabs  in  the 
garage,"  Mr.  Gore  said.  He  explained  that 
such  move  could  put  3,500  employees  In  the 
Industry  out  of  work. 

action  denounced 

A  spokesman  for  MobU  said  that  it  sup- 
plied gasoline  to  three  groups  of  fleet  owners 
and  that  it  had  elected  "not  to  rebld"  on  Its 
contract  with  one  of  the  groups,  which  ran 
out  in  February.  MobU  said  its  contract  with 
the  other  two  groups  were  stUl  in  effect. 

"We  have  been  supplying  that  group  on 
a  month-to-month  basis,"  said  the  MobU 
spoksman.  Jack  GUlesple.  "to  give  them  time 
to  find  another  supplier."  That  arrangement 
expires  June  1.  Mr.  GUlesple  said. 

Joseph  A.  Aclerno.  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Taxlcab  Board  of  Trade,  which  repre- 
sents the  70  taxi  fleets,  denounced  the  MobU 
action  as  a  move  to  divert  gasoline  formerly 
supplied  to  bulk  customers  to  its  own  gaso- 
line stations,  where  the  mark-up  is  higher. 
operating   costs  rise 

The  bulk  rate  for  the  fleets  has  been 
"around  15  cents  a  gaaion,"  according  to  Mr. 
Gore.  He  said  it  had  Jumped  about  6.4  cents 
a  gallon  in  the  last  three  or  four  months. 

A  spokesman  for  Gulf  Oil  Company,  an- 
other supplier  to  the  taxi  Industry  here,  said 
It  had  Just  signed  a  one-year  contract 
through  April  30.  1974,  for  three  mUllon  gal- 
lons with  a  broker  who  sells  to  the  fleets  at 
16.3  cents  a  gallon.  The  previous  contract  was 
for  12.3  cents  a  gaUon.  It  also  was  for  three 
million  gallons. 

Mr.  Gore  said  that  the  rises  to  date  In  gfuso- 
llne  prices  had  Increased  fuel  costs  for  the 
fleets  to  from  22  to  26  per  cent  of  their  oper- 
ating costs,  compared  with  aroiuid  19  per 
cent  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Gore  said  that  forcing  the  fleets  to  buy 
at  retail  rates  would  mean  a  75  per  cent  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  gasoline.  The  fleet 
spokesman  said  the  owners  would  seek  tax 
relief  both  in  Congress  and  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  counteract  the  price  increases. 

He  also  charged  that  the  price  Increase 
contravened  the  directives  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  which  limited  the  oU  companies 
to  an  Increase  of  1  per  cent,  except  In  "cost- 
Justlfled"  cases,  where  the  Increase  could  be 
1.5  per  cent. 

Texaco,  another  major  supplier  of  gasoline 
to  the  taxi  Industry,  declined  to  comment  on 
the  Taxi  Board  of  Trade's  charges,  but  other 
fuel-industry  figures  said  they  doubted  the 
crisis  was  as  serious  as  the  taxi  industry  por- 
trayed it. 

■fhe  Attorney  General,  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz, 
noted  that  "at  least  20"  independent  gasoline 
stations  In  the  state  had  been  forced  to  close 
in  recent  weeks  because  the  major  oil  com- 
panies had  refused  to  sell  them  gasoline. 

"Preliminary  Investigation  by  my  office  to 
date  has  raised  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  this  shortage  as  claimed  by  the  oil 
companies,  is  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant 
.  .  .  cutting  off  supplies  to  the  Independ- 
ents." Mr.  Lefkowltz  said. 

The  Attorney  General  said  he  was  propos- 
ing a  bill  to  Insure  that  Independent  dealers 
would  not  have  contracts  canceled  and  to  in- 
sure that  whatever  gasoline  was  available 
was  allocated  on  a  "fair  and  equitable"  basis 
among  aJl  purchasers 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News.  Apr.   19, 

1973) 

Metro   OK's   Deal   on   FVel 

Metro  today  tentatively  approved  new  fuel 

oil  contracts  for  its  fieet  of  1,764  buses  which 

wUl  cost  the  system  approximately  $400,000 

mere  than  last  year's. 
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Metro  officials,  who  had  been  caught  In 
the  current  fuel  shortage  earlier  sent  out 
requests  to  14  major  oU  companies  asking 
them  to  bid  on  Metro's  fuel  oil  requirements. 

Last  week  Meftro  Oeneral  manager  Jackson 
Graham  said  no  responsive  bids  were  re- 
ceived and  he  charged  "possibly  collusive 
practices  were  used  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies In  not  bidding. " 

The  Metro  board  then  authorized  the  staff 
to  confer  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  Investigate  the  oil  firms'  lack  of  response. 
Metro  officials  said  today  they  have  had  con- 
versations with  Justice  Department  officials. 

The  board  today  left  the  door  open  for 
negotiating  an  even  lower  contract  If  one 
can  be  found.  Metro  Is  etUl  talking  with  one 
oU  company  in  hopes  of  finding  a  lower 
dlesel  fuel  contract  than  the  one  tentatively 
approved  with  Sun  Oil.  which  would  provide 
15  million  gallons  of  fuel  at  15.39  cents  a 
gallon. 

Last  year  the  former  D.C.  Transit  and 
WV&M  bus  companies  spent  approximately 
tl.2  mUlion  for  dlesel  fuel.  The  WMA  bus 
company  had  a  separate  contract  with  Mobil 
OU  and  paid  approximately  $250,000  last  year 
for  dlesel  fuel. 

Metro's  current  fuel  oil  contract  expires 
April  30.  but  with  the  unanimous  vote  today, 
Metro  officials  said  they  will  be  able  to  keep 
all  buses  running. 

Metro's  former  contract  was  with  Exxon  at 
11.85  cents  a  gallon,  but  Exxon  officials  re- 
fused to  negotiate  a  new  contract  even  at  a 
higher  price. 

Ralph  Wood,  chief  of  Metro  bus  operations 
said,  "I'm  pleased  that  we  now  have  an 
avenue  to  stay  In  operation." 

He  said  It  was  essential  that  the  contract 
be  tentatively  awarded  today  so  Sun  OU 
would  have  time  to  set  up  provisions  to 
supply  the  fuel. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  22.   1973) 
PrrTSBtiRCK    AnjES   Pear   Puxl   Shortage 

PrrTSBtTRGH,  April  21. — Municipal  and 
transit  officials  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  dis- 
played concern  last  week  over  the  poeslbUlty 
that  they  might  be  without  adequate  fuel 
supplies  because  of  the  energy  crisis. 

An  official  of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  which 
Is  based  In  Pittsburgh,  said,  "We  are  not 
bidding  on  municipal  contracts  at  present." 
Representatives  of  other  major  fuel  com- 
panies made  similar  statements. 

The  potential  crisis  first  became  apparent 
when  officials  of  Ohio  Township  reported 
that  they  had  advertised  for  gasoline  bids 
and  that  there  were  no  takers.  One  township 
officer  said  that  If  no  bid  were  received,  town- 
ship vehicles  would  simply  have  to  drive  up 
to  the   nearest  service  station  and  fill   up. 

Township  officials  reported  that  Quaker 
State  OU  Company,  which  holds  the  con- 
tract for  providing  gasoline,  had  refused  to 
submit  a  bid  because  a  performance  bond 
was  required  and  the  company  felt  the  pen- 
alty for  not  being  able  to  deliver  gasoline 
was  too  severe. 

The  Gulf  OU  official  said  that  supplying 
fuel  to  municipalities  was  not  as  profitable 
as  supplying  private  users. 

Other  municipal  officials  expressed  concern 
that  police  cars  and  other  emergency  ve- 
hicles might  feel  the  pinch,  but  an  oU  com- 
pany representative  said  that  producers 
would  have  to  make  fuel  available  to  them. 

Officials  of  Gulf  and  Exxon  said  that  they 
could  meet  demands  of  their  present  muni- 
cipal customers,  but  that  they  were  not  look- 
ing for  new  customers. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  19, 1973] 
Gas  for  $1  a  Gallon  Predicted  by  1975 

VraciNiA  Beach. — If  the  nation's  energy  cri- 
sis continues,  by  1975  we'll  be  paying  $1  a 
gallon  for  gasoline  and  8100  a  month  home 
electric  bUls,  air  pollution  technical  experts 
were  told  here  yesterday. 


William  P.  Cantlerl,  vice  chairman  of  the 
power  division  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  made  the  predictions 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  technical  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  State  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board. 

Cantlerl  said  the  energy  crisis  is  the  result 
of  p>oor  foresight  and  bad  decisions  made  dec- 
ades ago.  The  fuel  shortage,  he  said,  wUl 
result  in  a  "financial  crisis"  as  the  United 
States  seeks  to  make  up  for  domestic  oU 
shortages  by  importing  petroleum  from  Rus- 
sia and  the  Mideast. 

Increased  Importation,  he  said,  will  fur- 
ther contribute  to  the  country's  balance  of 
payment  deficit  and  contribute  to  a  weak- 
ening of  the  dollar. 

Cantlerl  said  delays  in  construction  of 
nuclear  power  plants  means  that  the  equiv- 
alent of  60  large  nuclear  power  plants  won't 
be  ready  by  1980  as  originally  planned,  and 
this  m  txirn  will  require  the  importation  of 
an  additional  100  mUlion  barrels  of  oil. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  . 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  bringing  this  important 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

This  bill,  with  the  amendment  as 
amended  now  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss), 
will  not  end  the  energy  crisis.  It  is  at 
most  a  temporary  answer  to  an  increas- 
ingly critical  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

Last  fall  when  I  and  other  Members 
of  this  body  first  pointed  with  alarm  to 
the  danger  of  a  fuel  shortage  and 
pleaded  with  the  OflSce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  the  Interior  Department, 
and  the  President  for  a  suspension  of  oil 
import  quotas,  we  were  told  that  no  such 
danger  existed.  The  major  oil  companies 
conceded  no  danger  of  an  imminent 
shortage.  They  failed  to  support  a  sus- 
pension of  the  quotas.  They  have  failed 
to  build  refining  capacity  equal  to  the 
Nation's  needs.  They  have,  it  seems, 
failed,  despite  their  tax  advantages,  to 
develop  sufiQcient  domestic  and  foreign 
sources  of  crude  oil  and  to  help  develop 
adequate  pipeline  capacity.  Now,  having 
helped  create  a  shortage  of  crude  oil  and 
refined  product,  they  exploit  the  short- 
age. The  major  oil  companies  are  cutting 
off  the  flow  of  crude  oil  to  independent 
refineries  and  the  flow  of  refined  prod- 
uct to  the  independent  jobbers  and 
dealers. 

The  major  oil  companies  already  con- 
trol about  90  percent  of  the  refining  ca- 
pacity in  the  coimtry.  Now  they  seek 
to  drive  their  competition  out  of  the 
business  of  distributing  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. If  permitted  to  do  so,  they  will 
control  that  phase  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, too,  and  the  Nation  will  quite 
literally  be  at  their  mercies. 

On  April  30,  1973,  the  Congress  ex- 
tended the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
with  an  amendment  which  gave  the 
President  power  to  allocate  petroleum 
products  to  regions  threatened  by  a 
shortage,  such  as  the  Midwest,  to  Indus- 
tries threatened,  like  farming,  and  to  the 
independents.  The  President  and  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  first  opposed  the  so- 
called  Eagleton  amendment.  Now  the 
President  refuses  to  use  it. 

The  Justice  Department  has  received 
complaints  of  apparent  violations  of  the 


antitrust  laws  but  has  refused  to  act. 
On  May  11  I  wrote  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral requesting  a  Justice  Department 
investigation  of  ix)ssible  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. It  was  not  until  May  25  that  I 
received  the  first  indication  that  the  De- 
partment has  commenced  an  investiga- 
tion. There  still  is  no  indication  when, 
if  at  all,  the  Justice  Department  will  act. 
The  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion  com- 
menced an  investigation  in  1971  at  the 
request  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee. But  it  has  not  acted.  At  a  hear- 
ing on  Wednesday  before  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
staff  indicated  that  a  staff  recommen- 
dation to  the  Commission  was  still  2 
months  away.  Even  then  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  Commission  will  act  up- 
on the  recommendations  of  its  staff. 
if  at  all. 

In  short,  the  public  has  nowhere  to 
turn.  Its  Federal  Government  is  not  act- 
ing. And  so  far  as  I  can  tell  the  State 
governments  are  not  acting  either.  The 
farmers  in  Illinois  may  have  sufBclent 
gas  and  diesel  fuel  with  which  to  get  the 
crops  in,  though  that  is  in  doubt.  They 
have  no  assurance  tha  they  will  have  suf- 
ficient fuel  with  which  to  get  the  crops 
out  in  the  fall.  And  if  they  fail,  the  ad- 
ministration, which  seeks  greater  farm 
production,  will  have  lowered  farm  pro- 
duction, and  the  consumer  will  be  faced 
with  still  higher  food  prices.  Motorists, 
police  forces,  hospitals,  the  trucking  in- 
dustry, and  many  others  face  fuel  short- 
ages— and  higher  prices.  In  the  end  the 
Nation  faces  a  monopoly  of  the  petro- 
leum refining  and  distribution  system  by 
about  23  major  companies  never  noted 
for  their  charitable  instincts. 

The  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  was  en- 
acted largely  in  response  to  the  preda- 
tory practices  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
The  Federal  Government  responded 
then.  It  is  not  doing  so  today.  It  has  re- 
sponded with  a  weak-kneed  voluntary  al- 
location program  which,  reduced  to  its 
essentials,  simply  exhorts  the  majors  to 
be  nice  to  the  minors  and  to  tbe  farmers 
and  the  Midwest.  The  majors  have  every 
economic  incentive  to  use  the  shortage 
they  helped  to  create  to  drive  their  com- 
petition out  of  the  marketplace.  They 
are  acting  as  might  be  expected,  ruth- 
le.ssly.  to  exterminate  their  competition — 
and  with  apparent  impunity.  Already 
some  190  independent  gasoline  dealers 
have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors  in 
Illinois.  Some  1,000  independent  stations 
have  closed  their  doors  this  year  in  the 
Nation. 

We  caimot  wait  for  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram to  work.  We  carmot  safely  assume 
this  administration  even  wants  It  to 
work.  Representatives  of  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  which  administers  the  program 
can  cite  few  instances  where  the  major 
oil  companies  have  complied  with  the  al- 
location guidelines,  though  they  admit 
receiving  over  2,000  complaints  and  some 
868  actual  requests  for  allocations  of  pe- 
troleum products  imder  the  voluntary 
guidelines.  After  2^2  weeks  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  had  only 
20  employees  in  its  Washington  office  for 
the  entire  Nation.  On  May  23  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  regionalized  the 
administration  of  the  program.  In  Chl- 
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cago  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  had  one 

representative  with  plans  to  expand  its 
staff  to  five  for  the  entire  six-State  mld- 
westem  region.  It  has,  so  far  as  I  can  tell, 
provided  no  relief  in  Illinois,  exceixt  to 
one  independent,  Hicks  Oil  Co.  in  Rob- 
erts, 111. — and  in  that  case  only  after  my 
personal  Intervention.  The  agg^eved 
farmer,  independent  dealer,  and  sup- 
plier, desperate  for  help  from  his  Gov- 
ernment, telephones  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  and  typically  is  answered  with  a  busy 
signal.  Maybe  it  will  change,  but  the 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
chance  it  will  not.  The  time  to  act  is  now, 
and  the  Instrument  of  action  is  the  Jack- 
son bill  as  amended  by  Senator  Moss,  an 
amendment  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  helped  draft  and  am  cosponsor- 
ing.  If  the  Congress  acts  now  some  com- 
petition may  be  preserved  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

I  would  hope  that  in  enacting  this  bill 
the  Congress  will  not  be  lulled  Into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  The  crisis  will  be 
with  us  still.  All  we  will  have  done  is  to 
bring  relief  to  individuals,  industries  and 
regions  in  great  need  of  fuel.  We  will 
have  also  gained  a  little  time  with  which 
to  develop  alternative  sources  of  energy, 
particularly  coal,  for  the  mounting  en- 
ergy requirements  of  the  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
legislation  and  without  delay. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  for  his 
early  leadership  in  connection  with  what 
is  now  referred  to  as  the  energy  crisis. 
He  has  held  hearings  in  his  State  and  has 
given  us  invaluable  data  on  which  we 
were  able  to  prepare  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. He  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
utilization  of  coal  as  a  replacement  for 
petroleum  and  natural  gas.  We  have  in 
coal,  both  in  his  State  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation,  tremendous  reserves  for  the 
proposed  development  program.  Senator 
Stevenson  is  the  coauthor  of  the  re- 
search and  development  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  alternative 
sources  of  energy.  We  should  move,  and 
move  without  delay,  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  the  tremendous  interest,  assistance, 
support,  and  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  this  area. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  taken 
today  on  quorum  calls,  including  this 
one,  not  be  taken  out  of  the  time  allowed 
on  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

-  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  each  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  504.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive area  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems; and 

S.  1136.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiring  au- 
thorities in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
and  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  7317.  An  act  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  continue  to  receive  the  fee 
of  82  for  execution  of  an  application  for  a 
passport; 

HJl.  7357.  An  act  to  amend  section  5(1)  (1) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 
simplify  administration  of  the  act;  and  to 
amend  section  226(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  extend  kidney  disease  medicare  cover- 
age to  railroad  employees,  their  spouses,  smd 
their  dependent  children;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  7724.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  biomedical  research  fellowship, 
traineeshlps.  and  training  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued excellence  of  biomedical  research  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

HJl.  7317.  An  act  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  continue  to  receive  the  fee 
of  $2  for  execution  of  an  application  for  a 
passport.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

H.R.  7357.  An  act  to  amend  section  5(1)  (l) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 
simplify  administration  of  the  act;  and  to 
amend  section  226(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  extend  kidney  disease  medicare  cov- 
erage to  railroad  employees,  their  spouses, 
and  their  dependent  children;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  Finance,  by 
unanimous  consent  order. 

HJl.  7724.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  biomedical  research  fellowship, 
traineeshlps,  and  training  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued excellence  of  biomedical  research  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


which  has  come  over  today  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  H.R.  7357.  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  request  has  been  cleared 
all  around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  REFERRAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   a   bill 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
but  that  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  follow  an 
order  for  the  special  recognition  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  special  order  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  S.  1636,  AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson  > ,  in  accordance  with 
previous  agreements  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  with  the  chairmen  of 
the  Finance  and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
S.  1636,  a  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972.  be  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  those  commit- 
tees' consideration  of  the  measure. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreements  to 
which  I  have  referred,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  such  referral  not  extend 
beyond  June  20. 1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS,  S.  1570.  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  next,  after  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  1570. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    ON    LEMITATION    OF    TIME 
ON  PENDING  BELL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  has  been  used  on  the 
pending  bill  thus  far? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
charged  thus  far  be  forgiven  and  that 
the  full  3  hours  allotted  in  the  agreement 
remain  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate S.  1570,  the  allocation  of  crude  oil 
and  refined  petroleum  products  bill.  The 
unanimous -consent  agreement  entered 
into  thereon  will  continue  In  effect. 
There  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  thereon 
on  Monday  afternoon.  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  will  be  no  roUcall  votes  on 
Monday  prior  to  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m. 
The  final  vote  will  occur  at  4  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  next. 
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Dkpastmznt  or  Housimc  and  Urban  Devklop- 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin >.  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  4,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
1:50  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  June  4,  1973,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS— JUNE    1,    1973 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  1,  1973 : 


Gloria  E.  A.  Toote.  of  New  York,  to  b« 
an  ABstst&nt  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Department  of  the  Treasttbt 

James  E.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency. 

Federal  Reserve  System 

Robert  C.  Ho'  uid,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  ioard  of  Oovernors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1964. 
Securtties  and  Exchange  Commission 
John  R.  Evans,  of  Utah,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  June  5, 1978. 

Pedekal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Thomas  R.  Bomer,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  30.  1974. 

Grady  Perry,  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30.  1973.  and  for  the  term  of  four 
years  expiring  June  30,  1977. 

Department  of  Justice 

Harold  O.  BullLs,  oi  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  North  Da- 
kota for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Brian  P.  Oettlngs,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond, to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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PENSION  REFORM  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  1.  1973 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
important  debate  concerning  pension  re- 
form legislation  will  soon  be  scheduled 
In  the  Senate.  Many  of  my  constituents 
have  registered  strong  interest  in  this 
subject  by  writing  to  me. 

Recently,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Michigan  Booth  Newspapers,  written  by 
Robert  Lewis,  which  contains  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  several  approaches 
to  pension  reform  that  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pension  Reform  Proposals 
(By  Robert  Lewis) 

Washington. — Responding  to  the  growing 
clamor  over  lost  benefits  and  broken  com- 
mitments. Congress  Is  moving  toward  pas- 
sage of  the  first  comprehensive  pension  con- 
trols since  company-flxianced  retirement 
plans  appeared  96  years  ago. 

After  years  of  debating  the  need  for  pen- 
sion reform,  Senate  and  House  committees 
are  drafting  bills  that  wUl  affect  millions  of 
workers  and  place  restrictions  on  $150  bU- 
lion  In  pension  fund  assets,  now  the  largest 
source  of  unregulated  capital  In  the  country. 


Thirty-three  million  employes  are  enrolled 
in  34,000  private  pension  plans,  but  up  to 
one-half  will  never  collect  benefits  because 
of  Job  changes,  business  failures  or  com- 
pany mergers. 

TWO  major  bills 

There  are  two  major  bills,  one  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  and  a  more  sweeping 
measure  sponsored  by  Sen,  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams, the  New  Jersey  Democrat  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  and 
Sen.  Jacob  J.  Javlts  of  New  York,  ranking 
Republican  on  that  committee. 

Sen.  Robert  P.  Orlffln,  R-Mich..  Is  the  au- 
thor of  a  third  measure  which,  he  says,  goes 
beyond  both  the  Nixon  and  Javits-WllUams 
proposals.  Griffin's  bill,  however,  lacks  the 
support  lined  up  behind  the  other  two,  and  It 
doesn't  stand  much  chance  of  winning  ap- 
proval in  a  committee  headed  by  Williams 
and  Javlts. 

Ralph  Nader  also  Is  advocating  a  sweeping 
overhaul  of  private  pension  systems,  but  his 
Ideas  have  won  few  followers  in  Congress. 

Private   pensions   have   come   a   long   way 
sine?  the  American  Express  Co.  startled  the 
business  world  by  offering  long-term  workers 
retirement  pay  of  up  to  $500  a  year. 
principle  still  holds 

In  the  19208  Congress  granted  tax  advan- 
tages to  encourage  private  pensions  and  the 
principle  enunciated  then  still  holds:  Com- 
pany or  employe  pension  contributions  are 
not  taxed  at  the  time  they  are  made,  only 
when  the  benefits  are  paid. 

Pension  systems  grew  rapidly  during  the 
1950s  and  19608,  unfettered  for  the  most 
part  by  state  or  federal  regulations.  Then 
In  1963  Studebaker  closed  Its  South  Bend 
auto  plant  and  4,500  workers  with  vested 
pensions  were  paid  benefits  of  16  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Many  others  collected  nothing. 


The  cries  of  outrage  were  heard  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Some  of  the  worst  horror  stories  have  come 
out  of  Michigan  and  Involved  plants  that 
moved  to  the  South  to  take  advantage  of 
low  operating  costs. 

Debate  over  the  shape  of  new  pension  leg- 
islation revolves  around  five  Issues:  vesting 
of  pension  rights,  funding  of  pension  sys- 
tems, pension  portability,  Insurance  against 
pension  bankruptcies  and  fiduciary  stand- 
ards. 

Sen.  Griffin's  bill  has  the  strongest  vesting 
requirement  of  the  major  proposals.  Work- 
ers would  have  an  Irrevocable  right  to  bene- 
fits after  10  years  in  a  company's  pension 
plan. 

The  Javlts-WllUams  bill  provides  30  per 
cent  vesting  after  eight  years  and  100  per 
cent  after  15  years. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  the  "rule  of 
50,"  meaning  a  worker  would  be  50  per  cent 
vested  when  his  age  plus  years  of  pension 
coverage  totaled  50.  He  would  be  100  per 
cent  vested  after  another  five  years. 

Thus,  an  employe  who  entered  a  pension 
plan  at  age  40  would  be  40  per  cent  vested 
at  age  45  and  100  per  cent  vested  at  age  50. 
The  White  House  approach  would  minimize 
employer  vesting  costs  but  still  give  older 
workers  guaranteed  pensions. 

major  difference 

The  administration  plan  applies  only  to 
benefits  earned  after  enactment  of  pension 
reform  legislation,  and  consequently  its  costs 
would  be  modest. 

The  benefits  in  Griffin's  bill  apply  retro- 
actively and  it  would  cost  employers  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  White  House  ver- 
sion. So  would  the  Javlts-WUllams  bill,  which 
was  recently  amended  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to  Include 
retroactive  benefits. 
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The  Internal  Revenue  Code  requires  pen- 
sion systems  to  meet  minimum  funding 
standards  to  qualify  for  tax  exemptions. 
However,  companies  need  not  maintain  pen- 
sion funds  at  levels  high  enough  to  pay  all 
claims  In  case  of  merger,  business  failure  or 
plant  relocation. 

The  Orlffln,  Javlts-WUllams  and  admin- 
istration bills  would  require  full  funding  of 
future  pension  obligations  and  the  gradual 
funding  of  past  benefits. 

Whether  to  provide  federal  Insurance 
against  the  loss  of  pension  benefits  because 
of  business  faUures  or  other  reasons  Is  a 
major  difference  In  the  bills. 

The  Griffin  and  Javlts-WUllams  proposals 
would  establish  a  federal  agency  to  guar- 
antee retirement  benefits.  A  Labor  Depart- 
ment study  showed  that  about  500  pension 
plans  covering  25,000  workers  cease  to  oper- 
ate each  year. 

However.  Nixon  said  the  problem  Is  not 
that  severe  and  his  bUl  does  not  call  for 
plan-termination  Insurance.  A  White  House 
survey  showed  that  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1972,  about  3,100  retired  or  vested 
workers  lost  $10  million  In  pension  benefits 
because  of  terminations. 

"To  put  them  in  perspective,  these  losses 
should  be  compared  with  the  more  than 
$10  billion  in  benefits  paid  annually."  Nixon 
said. 

He  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  an 
insurance  plan  that  would  not  make  the 
government  liable  for  employer-employe  pen- 
sion agreements  without  Intruding  on  col- 
lective bargaining  practices. 

Some  critics  say  workers  should  be  able 
to  transfer  their  vested  pension  rights  from 
one  employer  to  another. 

The  Javits-Wllllams  bUl  would  establish 
a  government  clearinghouse  to  accomplish 
this,  but  leaves  the  "portability"  decision 
up  to  each  individual  plan. 

Griffin  says  the  administration  bill  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction,  "but  It  doesn't 
go  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  see  It."  He  Is 
chagrined  by  organized  labor's  support  of  the 
Javits-Wllllams  bill,  which  he  considers  In- 
ferior to  his  own. 

WOULD  MAKE  PRIVATE 

Nader  would  take  employe  pension  funds 
out  of  the  hands  of  corporations  and  unions 
and  give  the  Job  to  a  limited  number  of 
private,  federally  licensed  institutions.  Work- 
ers could  choose  which  Institutions  would 
control  their  pension  assets  and  they  would 
have  a  say  in  Investing  the  money. 

In  a  separate  bill,  the  Employe  Benefits 
Protection  Act.  President  Nixon  would  crack 
down  on  what  he  called  careless  or  un- 
scrupulous administration  of  pension  funds. 

Federal  law  already  prohibits  kickbacks, 
embezzlement  and  other  criminal  acts  but 
there  are  no  legal  remedies  against  squan- 
dering of  assets  or  Irresponsible  Investments. 

The  bill,  for  example,  would  regulate  the 
practice  of  companies  or  unions  dipping  Into 
pension  funds  for  loans. 

"Most  pension  plans  are  carefully  man- 
aged by  responsible  people,"  said  Nixon,  "but 
too  many  workers  have  too  much  at  stake 
for  the  government  simply  to  assume  that 
all  fund  management  will  automatically 
meet  a  high  fiduciary  standard." 

BANKS    OPPOSE   REFORM 

Opposition  to  pension  reform  comes  from 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
American  Bankers  Association  (banks  and 
trust  companies  held  $97  billion  In  pension 
funds  at  the  end  of  1970)  and  other  busi- 
ness groups.  However,  their  positions  have 
become  more  fiexlble  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
supports  pension  reform,  fearing  that  in  the 
absence  of  reform,  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem might  eventually  take  over  the  entire 
retirement  role. 

"The  only  way  we  can  preserve  the  private 
pension  system  Is  to  ensure  some  mandatory 
vesting  and  funding  standards,"  an  Insur- 
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ance  Industry  official  testified  at  Senate 
hearings. 

The  final  bill  that  emerges  in  coming 
months  undoubtedly  will  reflect  the  views  of 
all  sides — managemeat,  labor  and  retired 
workers.  And  it  probably  won't  go  as  far  as 
some  pension  critics  would  like,  for  a  good 
reason. 

No  law  requires  private  employers  to  offer 
pension  benefits  on  top  of  Social  Security 
taxes  which,  by  law,  they  must  pay.  So  a 
sweeping  pension  reform  bill  could  lead  some 
companies  to  drastically  reduce  benefits  to 
employees,  or  even  discontinue  pension 
plans. 


A    GLOSSARY    OP    PENSION    TERMS 

Washington. — Here  is  a  glossary  of  terms 
in  the  pension  reform  debate: 

Vesting  entitles  a  worker  to  reduced  pen- 
sion benefits  If  he  leaves  or  loses  his  Job  be- 
fore reaching  retirement  age.  Under  many 
plans,  a  worker  loses  all  benefits  if  he  quits, 
is  fired,  the  plant  closes,  or  the  company  Is 
merged. 

F^lll  funding  requires  a  company  to  set 
aside  sufficient  money  to  pay  all  benefits 
promised  workers. 

Portability  allows  accumulated  pension 
credits  to  follow  a  worker  when  he  changes 
jobs. 

Plan-termination  insurance  would  guaran- 
tee pensions  to  vested  workers  in  event  of 
Inadequate  funding  or  a  business  failure. 

Fiduciary  standards  would  prohibit  ques- 
tionable Investments  and  require  companies 
to  administer  pension  funds  In  the  Interest 
of  employees. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
both  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  an  address  made  by  Aloy- 
sius  A.  Mazewski,  president  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance,  at  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day  held  at  Humboldt  Park  in 
Chicago  on  May  6,  1973. 

This  annual  observation  is  one  of  the 
largest,  most  dramatic  programs  covered 
by  Polish-Americans  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

In  view  of  the  role  of  leadership,  Mr. 
Mazewski  holds,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  insert  this  speech  into  the 
Record : 

Speech  of  Aloyshts  A.  Mazewski 

For  Americans  of  Polish  heritage  and  origin 
and  for  their  friends  and  compatriots  of  dif- 
ferent ethnic  background,  this  observance 
has  a  three-fold  significance. 

Traditionally,  we  mark  the  anniversary  of 
Poland's  May  3rd  Constitution  of  1791,  the 
first  truly  democratic  legislation  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  and  the  second  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  closely  following  the  footsteps 
of  the  United  States  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1776  and  Constitution  of  1787. 

The  May  3rd  Constitution  of  Poland  has 
been  the  fountalnhead  of  national  splra- 
tlons  for  Poles  In  their  homeland  and  abroad. 

This  year,  however,  marks  another  mile- 
stone In  the  history  not  only  of  Poland 
but  of  the  entire  Europe  as  well. 

It  Is  the  bicentennial  of  Poland's  Com- 
mission of  National  Education — the  first 
Ministry  of  Public  Instructions  in  the  annals 
of  man. 

The  National  Commission  of  Education 
laid  the  groundwork  for  public  educational 
programs  which  kept  the  elementary,  inter- 
mediate and  higher  Instructions  developing 
during  the  most  trying  period  when  Poland 
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has  been  partitioned  by  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria.  Due  to  the  seed  ot  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Education,  the  Polish  nation  was 
well  prepared  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
of  sovereignty  and  statehood,  when  Poland 
emerged  free  and  independent  from  the 
ashes  of  World  War  One. 

Towering  above  the  182nd  anniversary  of 
the  May  3rd  Constitution  and  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  National  Commission  of  Educa- 
tion, is  the  qulnque-centennlal  of  the  birth 
of  Mlkolaj  Kopernlk,  better  known  In  the 
West  under  his  latinized  name  of  Nicolaus 
Copernicus. 

The  reverence  and  acknowledgment  Koper- 
nlk enjoys  In  the  United  States  was  elo- 
quently expressed  by  President  Richard  Nix- 
on, when  calling  Kopernlk  "the  brilliant  son 
of  Poland",  he  proclaimed  the  week  of  April 
22  as  the  Nicolaus  Copernicus  Week  In  our 
land. 

These  three  anniversaries  stand  as  testi- 
monies to  Poland's  participation  in  the  polit- 
ical and  Intellectual  development  of  Europe — 
a  fact  often  minimized  in  American  text- 
books on  history. 

The  May  3rd  Constitution  did  not  just 
happen  on  the  spur  of  historical  moment. 
It  is  an  outgrowth  and  fiowering  of  political 
philosophy  and  parliamentary  system  which 
took  substantive  form  in  Poland  at  the  turn 
of  the  15th  Century. 

The  National  Commission  of  Education 
sprang  from  the  Intellectual  traditions  which 
began  with  the  founding  of  the  Krakow  Uni- 
versity In  1364. 

And  it  was  the  Intellectual  climate  of  Kra- 
kow that  propelled  Kopernlk  toward  his 
ef>och-maklng  discoveries. 

Anniversaries,  however,  no  matter  how 
great  they  are  and  what  important  events 
they  signify,  should  not  be  observed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  remembrance.  History  Is  not 
a  conglomeration  of  separate  events.  It  Is  the 
marking  of  special  events  on  the  continuous 
web  of  time. 

To  us  In  America,  at  this  moment,  Poland's 
May  3rd  Constitution  has  a  special  relevancy, 
message  and  warning. 

May  3rd  Constitution  was.  In  fact,  a  revo- 
lution In  reverse. 

The  18th  Century  Poland  found  itself  on 
the  brink  of  anarchy  and  civic  Irresponsi- 
bility, which  resulted  from  the  freedom  gone 
wild. 

May  3rd  Constitution  put  a  stop  to  this 
degenerative  process.  It  Issued  a  call  for 
national  unity.  It  subjugated  the  excessive 
and  wildly  used  freedom  and  permissiveness 
to  national  stability  It  gave  the  people  new 
dimensions  of  national  purposes  and  placed 
on  the  citizens  the  responsibUlty  for  orderly 
processes  of  law  and  order. 

As  a  revolution  in  reverse,  the  May  3rd 
Constitution  was  a  certificate  of  rebirth  for 
the  Republic  of  Poland,  that  withstood  one 
century  of  partition  and  persecution  and  be- 
came an  Act  of  Restoration  In  1918  when 
Poland  again  became  a  sovereign  state. 

Today,  Poland  constitutes  a  geographic  and 
demographic  entity  within  historic  bound- 
aries, internationally  accepted. 
But  is  not  a  free  and  Independent  state. 
It  lives  in  the  shadow  of  Soviet  dominance, 
ever  mindful  of  what  happened  to  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  when  they  reached  for 
a  measure  of  Internal  freedom. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  overly  pragmatic 
observers  among  us  who  state  that  in  terms 
of  economic  values — Poland  Is  better  off  to- 
day than  ever  before. 

This  may  be  partially  true. 
At  the  same  time  it  Is  too  materialistic 
to  accept  as  the  orily  viability  for  the  nation. 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
The  entire  history  of  Poland,  and  particu- 
larly the  May  3rd  Constitution,  stand  as  In- 
controvertible  testimony   to   the   fact   that 
Poles  have  always  loved  freedom  more  than 
material  gains  under  subjugation.  Thus  the 
most  precious  value   and   meaning  of  their 
existence  had  again  been  denied  to  them  in 
our  times. 
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And  it  l3  our  duty,  both  as  Americans  and 
as  heirs  to  the  millennial  legacy  of  Poland, 
to  Iceep  the  hope  of  freedom  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  brothers  living  in  our  ancestral 
home. 

Freedom  Is  Indivisible. 

The  world  half  free  and  half  enslaved  is 
memkind's  house  divided  against  Itself. 

And  when  we  support  freedom  for  Poland, 
as  our  historic  obligation,  we  support  the 
fundamentals  and  Ideals  of  freedom  every- 
where. 

And  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  support  cul- 
tural and  evolutionary  forces,  still  Incipient 
or  dormant,  which  in  proper  International 
climate  will  lift  the  Polish  nation  to  the 
plateau  of  true  freedom  and  Its  concomi- 
tant— the  right  of  self-determination. 

Vhis  is  the  message  which  should  reach 
our  hearts  through  the  corridors  of  time 
from  the  era  of  May  3rd  Constitution. 

And  it  has  a  special  significance  to  us  as 
Americans  of  Polish  heritage,  as  citizens  of 
this  Great  Republic  deeply  involved  In  Its 
viability. 

Here,  too,  we  now  encounter  too  many  In- 
stances of  freedom  grown  wild,  of  excessive 
permissiveness,  of  growing  disrespect  for 
authority.  These  were  the  shortcomings  that 
precipitated  the  downfall  of  Poland  In  the 
18th  Century. 

We  see  civic  and  social  Lrresponslblllty 
manifest  Itself — not  always  openly  but  too 
often  Inslduously  In  many  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

And  the  time  has  come  to  reverse  the 
trend. 

As  active  participators  In  the  mainstream 
of  American  life,  we  must  realize  that  the 
time  has  come  to  eulhere  to  President  Nixon's 
principle  which  states  that  the  country  Is 
willing  to  help  those  who  are  sincerely  try- 
ing to  help  themselves. 

His  call  for  return  to  law  and  order  Is  not 
some  high  sounding  political  rhetoric.  It  is 
the  call  for  a  return  to  the  values  and  vir- 
tues of  Middle  America,  the  backbone  of  our 
nation. 

Like  In  the  18th  Century  Poland,  the  time 
has  come  In  the  United  States  to  put  re- 
straints and  soclo-clvlc  responsibility  on 
freedom  gone  wild  and  on  excessive  per- 
missiveness. 

The  reforms  of  May  3rd  Constitution  came 
too  late  to  save  Poland  from  a  century  of 
subjugation. 

Let  us  not  wait  in  America  until  it  is  too 
late  to  return  to  the  path  of  truly  patriotic 
living,  deeply  felt  In  our  hearts  and  upper- 
most In  our  minds. 


DAVID  EDWARD  MARK— YOUTH 
AMBASSADOR  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  David  Mark, 
together  with  other  selected  entering 
freshmen  at  Virginia  Wesleyan,  will 
spend  this  summer  in  the  college's  Israel 
Summer  Institute.  He  will  live  1  month 
in  Kibbutz  Mishmarot.  30  miles  south  of 
Haifa,  followed  by  travel  and  study  in 
Jerusalem.  Mount  Massada,  Bethlehem, 
and  Galilee. 

A  popular,  attractive  18-year-old  with 
demonstrated  leadership  qualities,  David 
would  be  a  splendid  representative  of 
the  Hudson  Valley  in  Israel,  in  this  Its 
25th  anniversary  year.  On  Saturday 
morning.  June  2,  1973,  the  Honorable 
William  Bartles,  county  executive  of 
Dutchess  County,  will  designate  David 
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Edward  Mark,  "Youth  Ambassador  to 
Israel  From  Dutchess  County,  New  York." 

Few  young  men,  by  the  end  of  their 
high  school  years,  have  contributed  as 
much  to  their  community  as  has  David. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  youth  members  of 
the  Dutchess  County  Youth  Board,  ap- 
pointed by  the  cotmty  executive  and 
elected  by  his  school  student  body  to  be 
the  first  member  of  the  junior  board  of 
representatives.  He  was  nominated  by 
his  school  faculty  at  Roosevelt  High 
School  outstanding  teenage  young  man 
to  compete  in  a  Jaycee  selection. 

The  respect  of  his  peers  was  shown  by 
David's  selection  as  president  of  the 
senior  class  at  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  Athletic,  he  has  played 
basketball  and  participated  in  the  fine 
rowing  tradition  of  his  school  by  rowing 
on  its  crew  for  2  years.  Adults  are  Im- 
oressed  with  him.  and  his  principal.  Wil- 
liam Spendley,  has  sought  his  advice  and 
judgment  regarding  matters  of  school 
government.  The  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  Ro- 
tary is  contributing  to  his  travel. 

David  Mark  journeys  to  Israel  with 
excellent  credentials.  Jacob  Mark,  the 
father  of  David's  stepfather,  Raphael 
Mark,  was  a  foimder  of  the  Israel  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  Haifa — Technlon. 
He  has  been  given  introductions  by  a 
friend  of  the  family,  David  Rose  of  Mount 
Kisco.  also  a  founder  of  Technion,  as 
well  as  a  supporter  of  Haifa's  Rambam 
Hospital,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Hebrew 
University  at  Jerusalem. 

We  wish  David  Mark  well  this  sum- 
mer— a  credit  to  our  community,  who  will 
make  a  fine  ambassador. 


June  1,  1973 


OHSA  ORDER  FORCES  RESIGNATION 
OF  DR.  P.  S.  ARANT 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress  are  only  too  aware 
that  on  June  18,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  will  begin  en- 
forcing emergency  temporary  standards 
for  exposure  to  organophosphorous  pes- 
ticides. I  use  the  term  "enforce"  very 
loosely.  Nothing  short  of  a  Federal  mar- 
shal stationed  in  each  and  every  field 
will  force  America's  farmers  into  compli- 
ance. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House  and  in  the 
other  body  are  already  aware  of  my  own 
feelings  about  the  OSHA  order.  I  have 
asked  for  their  help  repeatedly  in  con- 
vincing OSHA  that  the  emergency  stand- 
ard is  both  unnecessary  and  excessive. 
What  is  needed  is  a  constructive,  sensi- 
ble effort  to  draw  up  permanent  stand- 
ards which  afford  necessary  protection 
to  farmworkers.  But  our  farmers  must  be 
given  a  voice  in  drafting  these  perma- 
nent standards  if  we  are  to  insure  the 
safety  of  workers  without  causing  grave 
economic  impact  on  the  agricultural  com- 
munity— an  impact  that  will  drive  the 
price  of  food  sky  high.  OSHA  did  not 
allow  that  kind  of  input  in  this  emer- 
gency measure.  Bureaucrats  at  OSHA  ap- 
parently do  not  like  to  be  confused  with 
the  facts. 


I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues today  one  or  the  immediate  and 
sorry  effects  of  this  emergency  order— 
the  resignation  as  a  Federal  advisor  of  a 
msm  who  knows  more  about  organophos- 
phorous pesticides  than  anyone  in  Amer- 
ica— Dr.  F.  S.  Arant  of  Auburn  Univer- 
sity. 

When  bureaucratic  zealots  finally  suc- 
ceed in  driving  out  all  men  of  Dr.  Arant's 
stature  and  expertise  from  every  phase 
of  government,  America  will  have  reach- 
ed the  end  of  the  road,  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Arant's  letter  follows: 

Attburn  UNTviasrrT, 
Auburn,  Ala.,  May  9,  1973. 
Secretary  John   Stender, 
Assistant  Secretary   of  Lahor,   U.S.   Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretart  Stender:  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  of  the  Emergency  Temporary  Stand- 
ard for  Exposure  to  Organophosphorous 
Pesticides,  published  In  the  Pederal  Regis- 
ter, May  1,  1973.  The  Advisory  Subcommittee 
on  Pesticides  worked  many  hours  and  con- 
ferred with  leading  scientists  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  past  9  months  as- 
sisting OSHA  In  developing  a  realistic  re- 
entry standard  to  protect  employees  from 
hazards  from  certain  organophosphorous  In- 
secticides. We  considered  many  controversial 
aspects  of  the  problems  associated  with  ex- 
posure to  pesticides  and  encountered  some 
that  were  so  controversial  that  agreement 
was  difficult  to  reach.  However,  there  was  no 
disagreement  In  the  Subcommittee  regarding 
the  absence  of  any  need  for  an  emergency 
standard.  Its  enactment  has  created  unnec- 
essary problems. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  emergency  stand- 
ard, an  official  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  was  quoted  as  esti- 
mating 800  persons  are  killed  and  another 
800.000  Injured  each  year  with  pesticides.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  proof  of  this  "estimate." 
A  diligent  search  by  the  Subconamlttee  re- 
vealed that  relatively  few  deaths  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  be  attributed  to  pesticides 
and  those  that  did  occur  resulted  primarily 
from  persons  drinking  the  chemical  through 
accident  or  suicide.  The  number  of  pesticide 
related  deaths  was  much  smaller  than  for 
household  chemicals  and  non-prescription 
drugs.  The  emergency  standard  deals  with 
employees  reentering  treated  orchards  or 
fields.  The  subcommittee  was  unable  to  find 
a  single  authentic  record  of  a  fatality  re- 
sulting from  a  person  entering  or  working  a 
field  treated  with  a  pesticide. 

Workmen  have  become  111  from  exposure 
to  certain  organophosphoroios  Insecticides, 
principally  parathlon  on  citrus  and  peaches 
In  arid  areas  of  one  state  (California) .  Many 
of  these  workers  had  been  in  contact  with 
treated  foliage  in  harvest  c^eratlons  for  long 
periods  of  time,  some  six  ot  seven  days  a 
week  for  10  to  14  weeks  or  longer.  The  state 
took  prompt  action  and  the  situation  Is  now 
under  control.  A  survey  of  pesticide  safety 
specialists  at  all  the  Land-Grant  universi- 
ties revealed  that  no  problems  had  arisen 
from  workmen  entering  pesticide  treated 
fields  in  a  majority  of  the  states  and  only 
minor  problems  In  others. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Pesticides  was 
unanimous  in  its  recommendation  that  no 
emergency  existed  and  that  there  was  no 
Justification  for  emergency  standards.  This 
recommendation  was  made  verbally  at  sev- 
eral Subcommittee  meetings  and  adopted 
unanimously  as  a  written  resolution  at  the 
Iowa  City  meetings  on  December  19  and  20. 
1972.  The  resolution  was  also  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  entire  Advisory  Committee 
on  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  In  Agri- 
culture at  the  same  meeting.  Despite  the 
recommendations  of  these  advisory  commit- 
tees, the  emergency  temporary  standard  was 
Issued  and  this  Is  a  standard  without  re- 
course. No  hearings  are  permitted. 

Some  Items  In  the  standard  are  in  reason- 
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able  agreement  with  recommendations  of  the 
Subcommittee;  others  ignore  the  reconunen- 
datlons  or  are  directly  opposed  to  them.  Ex- 
amples are  given  below. 

The  Subcommittee  recommended  by  a  vote 
of  3  to  1  that  any  standard  proposed  would 
limit  coverage  to  highly  toxic  organophos- 
phorous compounds  with  dermal  LD  50s  be- 
low 250  mg/kg.  The  Committee  as  a  whole 
adopted  this  recommendation  as  a  formal 
resolution  In  Iowa  City.  The  draft  of  the 
proposed  standard  prepared  by  OSHA  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  as  a  whole, 
March  16,  1973  In  Denver,  Colorado,  excluded 
those  Insecticides  having  dermal  LD  50s 
above  250  mg/kg.  The  emergency  standard 
covers  all  organophosphorous  materials  used 
on  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit, 
grapes,  peaches  and  tobacco,  including  such 
low  toxicity  materials  as  malathlon  (dermal 
LD  50  of  4.400  mg/kg.).  It  Includes  a  total 
of  9  low  or  moderate-toxlcity  materials  that 
were  excluded  from  coverage  In  the  Advisory 
Committee's  recommended  list. 

Malathlon  Is  of  about  the  same  order  of 
toxicity  as  aspirin.  Against  rats,  the  acute 
oral  LD  50  of  malathlon  Is  1,375  mg/kg,  and 
In  some  tests  against  mice  It  has  been  as  high 
as  4,000.  The  LD  50  of  aspirin  to  rats  is  1750 
mg/kg.  Farmers  and  ranchers  can  and  do 
apply  malathlon  legally  to  the  skin  of  pets 
and  livestock  to  control  ectoparasites.  They 
and  many  other  homeowners  also  apply  this 
Insecticide  In  their  kitchens,  family  rooms, 
bedrooms,  and  other  areas  of  their  dwellings 
for  control  of  household  pests.  The  family, 
including  children,  lives  in  the  closed  dwell- 
ing during  and  following  application  without 
ill  effects.  Yet,  If  the  same  farmers  or  ranch- 
ers apply  the  same  low-toxlclty  Insecticide  to 
their  fruit  trees  in  the  open,  they  are  re- 
quired by  the  emergency  standard  to  erect 
signs  around  the  orchard  warning  all  employ- 
ees In  one  or  more  languages  to  keep  out. 
Each  sign  must  Include  the  words  "Danger — 
Do  Not  Enter."  If  an  employee  Is  sent  Into 
the  orchard  without  protective  clothing  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  reentry  period,  the  employer 
is  subject  to  penalty — and  It  can  be  severe. 
The  Irony  of  this  contradictory  situation 
would  be  laughable  If  it  were  not  so  serious. 
It  results  from  the  failure  of  OSHA  to  take 
the  recommendations  of  Its  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

The  emergency  standard  requires  that  du- 
rable signs,  readable  25  feet  away,  be  erected 
at  the  "usual  points  of  entrance"  of  each 
treated  field  and  posted  on  a  bulletin  board 
at  a  place  where  workmen  assemble.  The 
signs  will  warn  employees  not  to  enter,  and 
they  will  be  In  English  and  any  other  lan- 
guages necessary  to  communicate.  The  post- 
ing of  signs  around  the  field  creates  an  un- 
workable situation  In  many  Instances. 
Peaches  wUl  be  used  as  an  example,  but  It 
applies  to  other  crops.  Several  different  va- 
rieties are  grown  In  different  rows  In  the  same 
orchard  (field).  The  different  varieties  ripen 
at  different  times  from  May  until  September. 
To  protect  the  crop,  a  grower  must  spray  X 
number  of  rows  of  variety  A  with  an  organo- 
phosphorus  Insecticide  today,  and  In  order 
to  save  the  ripe  fruit,  he  must  harvest  Y 
number  of  rows  of  variety  B  today  and/or 
tomorrow  In  the  same  orchard.  If  the  field 
(orchard)  is  posted  at  points  of  entrance, 
the  workmen  cannot  enter  to  harvest  the  ripe 
fruit,  although  It  has  not  been  sprayed — or 
else  they  must  wear  protective  clothing,  un- 
bearably hot  In  summer  weather.  This  is  only 
one  example,  but  there  are  many  other  situa- 
tions of  this  type  that  make  posting  of  fields 
unworkable.  Yet,  the  emergency  standard  Is 
without  recourse.  Had  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  been  accepted, 
these  potentially  disastrous  situations  would 
have  been  avoided. 

It  Is  often  necessary  for  workmen  to  enter 
a  field  to  perform  essential  work  before  the 
end  of  the  reentry  period.  The  Advisory  C<»n- 
mlttee  reconunended  protective  clothing  for 
any  employee  entering  fields  within  24  hours 
after  treatment  with  highly  toxic  organo- 
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phosphorous  Insecticides.  Thereafter,  no  pro- 
tective clothing  was  required  for  limited  re- 
entry work  operations  Involving  little  or  no 
contact  with  treated  foliage.  The  terms  of  the 
emergency  standard  are  a  bit  ambiguous,  but 
apparently  they  reqvilre  protective  clothing 
for  all  limited  reentry  Into  any  of  7  crops 
treated  with  any  organophosphorous  Insec- 
ticide. If  this  Is  true  It  works  unnecessary 
hardships  on  employer  and  employee.  Clari- 
fication of  this  point  Is  needed,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  emergency  standard  offers  little 
opportunity  for  such  clarification. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Pesticides  recom- 
mended much  shorter  reentry  periods  for 
areas  of  high  humidity  and  rainfall  than 
for  desert  su-eas  where  rainfall  is  sparse  and 
humidity  Is  very  low.  Organophosphorous  In- 
secticides hydrollze  In  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture and  are  washed  off  treated  foliage  by 
rainfall.  Thus,  the  residue  Is  reduced  rapid- 
ly In  humid  areas,  whereas  In  dry  areas  deg- 
radation is  slow.  The  two  types  of  areas  were 
designated  as  "wet"  and  "dry"  by  the  Sub- 
committee. The  emergency  standard  used  the 
"wet"  and  "dry"  designations,  but  complete- 
ly changed  the  meaning  as  used  by  the  Sub- 
committee. In  the  standard,  wet  appears  to 
mean  any  area  that  receives  rain  (or  wash) 
after  the  pesticide  Is  applied;  dry,  any  area 
not  receiving  rain  after  application. 

These  designations  In  the  standard  will 
cause  unnecessary  hardship  In  areas  of  high 
humidity  and  rainfall.  High  himildlty  and 
formation  of  dew  are  probably  as  Important 
In  degrading  residues  of  organophosphorous 
Insecticides  as  rainfall.  In  humid  areas,  fre- 
quent spraying  and  frequent  checking  of  re- 
sults are  essential  to  protect  the  crop.  En- 
forcement of  a  long  reentry  period.  Intended 
to  protect  workmen  In  arid  areas,  could  be 
disastrous  In  humid  areas. 

It  is  essential  that  employees  be  pro- 
tected against  exposure  to  highly  toxic  mate- 
rials, but  this  should  and  can  be  done  with- 
out eliminating  the  agricultural  enterprise 
and  the  associated  Jobs. 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  above  discussion 
that  many  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  have  been  totally  Ignored  in  the 
standard  Issued.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  the 
advice  of  the  Subcommittee  Is  not  valued 
highly  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  For  these 
reasons  I  have  no  choice  but  to  tender  here- 
with my  resignation  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Pesticides  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  In  Agriculture. 
Very  truly  yours, 

P.  8.  Arani', 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on  Pesticides 
and    Head,    Department    of    Zoology- 
Entomology. 


JIM  FARLEY 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  proud 
privilege  for  me  to  attest  the  warmest 
tribute  to  Jim  Farley.  He  is  one  of  the 
men  of  this  period  who  has  left  a  deep 
imprint  upon  his  country  and  his  time. 
His  political  genius  in  securing  the  nomi- 
nation for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  in 
leading  Roosevelt  to  successive  election 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  era  in  American 
political,  economic,  and  social  life. 

The  New  Deal  will  always  be  a  land- 
mark in  American  history.  It  marked  a 
turning  point  in  service  to  the  people  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Immeasurable  credit  for  all  that  the  New 
Deal  embraced  and  has  meant  to  Amer- 
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ica  and  will  mean  in  the  years  ahead  is 
due  to  Jim  Farley. 

Jim  Farley  will  always  stand  out  as  the 
master  political  technician  of  our  coim- 
try's  history.  He  hswl  a  photostatic  mem- 
ory for  names  and  faces.  He  had  a  genius 
for  political  organization.  He  had  an  ex- 
traordinary capacity  to  mobilize  and  to 
lead  people  into  effective  political  action. 
He  had  imagination  and  courage.  But  he 
also  had  something  that  ought  to  be  em- 
phasized about  Jim  Parley  and  the  com- 
mendable type  of  politicEd  technician — 
he  had  character.  Jim  Farley  played  the 
game  according  to  the  rules.  He  was  a 
man  who  respected  not  only  the  law  but 
the  principles  of  loyalty  and  ethics;  and 
he  lived  and  fought  and  won  by  them. 
He  proved  that  you  did  not  have  to  be 
dishonest  or  immoral  or  unethical  to  be 
successful  in  politics.  Let  us  hope  that 
Jim  Farley's  excellence  of  character  will 
be  not  only  an  inspiration  but  a  guide  for 
young  men  and  women  who  are  coming 
into  political  life,  either  directly  or  as 
managers  for  others. 

Jim  Farley  was  above  all  a  great,  noble, 
gracious.  Christian  gentleman,  ever  sen- 
sitive to  human  needs  and  interests,  ever 
humble  before  his  God  in  the  service  of 
his  fellowman.  Therefore,  as  he  comes  to 
another  great  milestone  in  a  noble  life, 
my  wife  and  I,  who  have  long  enjoyed  the 
rich  blessing  of  Jim  Farley's  friendship, 
join  in  heartfelt  tribute  to  this  eminent 
American,  with  best  wishes  to  him  for 
many  more  years  of  rich  and  meaningful 
life. 


ROGERS  LAUDS  LATINS  WHILE  TER- 
RORISTS  SHAKEDOWN  FORD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  namely,  Cuba, 
Chile,  Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Ar- 
gentina go  Communist,  many  Americans 
were  aghast  at  the  report  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  upon  his  return  from  his 
Latin  American  jimket. 

Reportedly.  Secretarj-  Rogers  indi- 
cated that  the  new  Communist  emer- 
gence in  Latin  America  does  not  "cause 
any  difficulty  for  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  co- 
operate with  each  nation  consistent  with 
its  policies."  He  continued  that  if  for- 
eign aid  assistance  is  sought,  the  United 
States  will  consider  it.  and  that  the 
United  States  will  not  direct  investment, 
but  will  encourage  it. 

Such  was  the  glowing  report  of  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  following  the 
blackmail  shakedown  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Ford 
has  decided  to  pay  $1  million  to 
Communist  guerrillas  in  Argentina  as  a 
piotection  payoff  to  prevent  violence  to 
its  employees  and  property. 

This  action  came  at  the  same  time 
that  Argentina's  new  Peronist  President, 
Hector  Campora,  restored  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Communist  Cuba  and  sm- 
nounced  he  would  establish  relations 
with  the  Communist  governments  of 
East  Germany  and  North  Korea. 
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The  related  newscUppings  follow: 

[From  the   Evening   Star   and  Dally  News, 

May  30.  1973] 

Rogers  Praises  Latins 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  re- 
porting on  his  recent  Latin  American  trip, 
yesterday  said  the  United  States  welcomes 
the  new  nationalism  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  strongly  supports  it. 

He  spoke  at  State  Department  ceremonies 
at  which  career  diplomat  Jack  Kublsch  was 
sworn  in  as  the  new  assistant  secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  affairs,  a  couple  of 
hours  after  giving  a  private  report  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  his  eight-nation  visit. 

None  of  the  nationalistic  alms  he  perceiv- 
ed in  Latin  America  "cause  any  difficulty  for 
the  United  States  and  there  Is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  cooperate  with  each  nation 
consistent  with  Its  policies."  Rogers  told  an 
audience  of  Latin  and  U.S.  diplomats. 

He  said  that  If  assistance  Is  sought,  the 
United  States  will  consider  It.  If  It  Is  not,  he 
said,  the  United  States  will  understand  that, 
too. 

Rogers  pointed  out  that  capital  will  flow 
to  where  the  best  opportunities  He.  This  re- 
quires stability  and  rules  for  investment  that 
are  adhered  to.  But  he  emphasized  that  the 
investors  will  decide  where  their  money  Is 
going.  The  United  States  will  not  direct  In- 
vestment but  will  encourage  it.  he  said. 

"We  have  some  irritants  with  some  coun- 
tries," Rogers  said.  "We'll  try  for  negotiation, 
not  confrontation.  The  problems  are  not  very 
significant  but  they  assume  significance  be- 
cause of  public  debate  " 

Some  observers  wondered  whether  Peru, 
Panama,  Chile,  Ecuador.  Argentina,  Cuba 
and  other  Latin  nations  would  agree  that  the 
problems  they  have  with  the  United  States 
are  minor.  But  officials  said  they  thought 
Rogers  meant  that  none  of  the  problems  was 
Insoluble. 

•There  are  23  nations  and  we  need  23 
policies,  treating  each  country  as  a  separate 
unit."  Rogers  said.  "But  we  also  need  a  Latin 
policy  as  a  whole  and  in  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Rogers  appeared  pleased  with  his  trip,  the 
tlrst  he  has  ever  taken  to  South  America.  He 
emphasized  that  he  encountered  no  antag- 
onism toward  the  United  States  and  no  at- 
tempts at  violence  connected  with  his  trip. 

The  Latin  diplomats  appeared  to  be  pleas- 
ed by  Rogers"  evident  enjoyment  of  his  trip 
and  his  talks  with  Latin  leaders,  including 
President  Salvador  Allende  of  Chile.  He  re- 
ferred to  a  number  of  initiatives  the  United 
States  will  take  to  try  to  improve  the  nega- 
tive balance  of  payments  Latin  America  haa 
In  Its  trade  with  the  United  States  and  prom- 
ised to  try  to  change  this. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star  and  DaUy  News, 

May  29,  1973) 

Payoff  in  Argentina:  Ford  DiSTRiBtrrEs  Pood 

Bl-enos  Aires. — Residents  of  a  Buenos 
Aires  shantytown  line  up  today  to  receive 
3.000  food  packages  from  the  Ford  Motor 
Co  '8  Argentine  subsidiary. 

The  packages,  delivered  yesterday  to  the 
local  church,  were  part  of  the  first  Instal- 
ment of  Fords  million -dollar  protection  pay- 
off to  the  People's  Revolutionary  Army, 
whose  guerrillas  wounded  two  employes  of 
the  company  during  a  kidnap  attempt  last 
week. 

The  company  also  delivered  $400,000  to 
two  chUdren's  hospitals.  It  also  has  promised 
to  hand  over  22  ambulances,  a  total  of  $180,- 
000  worth  of  food  for  slum  dwellers  and 
$300,000  In  school  supplies  for  shantytowns. 

Some  F^ronlst  youths  opposed  accepting 
the  first  food  packages  since  they  came  from 
terrorist  activities.  But  the  leader  of  a  liberal 
religious  movement,  the  Rev.  Carlos  Mujlca, 
told  them : 

"Now  Is  not  the  time  to  quarrel  about 
Ideologies.  Let's  get  this  food  to  the  people. 
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At  least  the  children  wUl  have  tasted  milk 
and  cocoa  once  In  their  lives." 

Meanwhile.  Argentina's  New  Peronlst  pres- 
ident. Hector  Campora,  restored  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba  after  an  11 -year  break 
and  announced  he  would  establish  relations 
with  the  Communist  governments  of  East 
Oermany  and  North  Korea. 

"A  new  era  has  begun."  Campora  declared 
after  emerging  arm-in-arm  from  an  hour's 
talk  with  Cuban  President  Osvaldo  Dortlooe, 
who  came  to  Buenos  Aires  for  Campora's  In- 
auguration Friday. 

Argentina  is  the  seventh  of  the  36  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
establish  relations  with  the  Castro  govern- 
ment in  defiance  of  the  OAS  ban  voted  in 
1964.  Mexico  never  broke  relations. 
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DELAWARE  NEEDS  AIR  SERVICE 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  dn  PONT 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  presently 
pending  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  Washington  Is  a  proceeding  to 
eliminate  all  certified  air  service  into  and 
out  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  This  will 
make  Delaware  the  only  State  in  the 
Nation  without  commercial  air  service. 
For  30  years,  the  CAB  has  acknowledged 
Delaware's  need  for  better  air  service  and 
repeatedly  denied  petitions  by  the  air- 
lines to  terminate  service. 

In  response  to  this  most  recent  peti- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  the  127th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Delaware  has 
unanimously  passed  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 19.  opposing  the  petition  of  the 
airlines.  Delaware,  Mr.  Speaker,  needs 
more  service,  not  less.  With  the  continu- 
ing congestion  of  major  airports  such  as 
Philadelphia  International,  cities  such  as 
Wilmington  offer  real  hope  for  quick, 
efficient  service  for  thousands  of  people. 
In  addition,  it  is  imperative  for  Dela- 
ware's economy,  welfare,  and  future  de- 
velopment that  the  service  be  continued. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  a  copy  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  19  of  the  127th  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Senate  Joint  RESOLtrnoN  No.  19 
Voicing  the  opposition  of  the  127th  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and  the 
citizens  of  Delaware  to  the  termination  of 
certificated  air  service  In  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Whereas,  there  Is  presently  pending  before 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  In  Washington 
a  proceeding  captioned  "Wilmington  Service 
Investigation",  Initiated  by  the  Board  which 
has  as  Its  stated  purpose  the  elimination  of 
all  certificated  air  service  into  and  out  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  which  will  make  Delaware 
the  only  state  to  the  fifty  states  without  such 
service;  and 

Whereas,  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  affirmatively  acknowledged 
Delaware's  need  for  more  and  better  com- 
mercial air  service  and  repeatedly  denied 
petitions  by  airlines  to  terminate  service,  the 
most  recent  denial  of  which  was  1970;  and 
Whereas,  the  airlines  presently  obligated  to 
service  Delaware  have  unilaterally  discon- 
tinued certain  service  In  violation  of  orders 
of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  and  purpose- 
fully downgraded  and  rendered  Inadequate 
service  and  now  use  those  created  conditions 
in  the  attempt  to  Justify  an  economic  need  to 
terminate  all  service;  and 


Whereas,  in  the  face  of  a  gasoline  energy 
crisis,  with  OMi  highways  already  over-bur- 
geoned with  traffic,  with  the  attempt  of  the 
bankrupt  railroads  to  discontinue  rail  service 
In  the  entire  Northeast,  it  is  imperative  to 
Delaware's  economy,  future  development  and 
the  welfare  of  her  people  that  she  retain  and 
upgrade  commercial  alrime  service;  and 

V^ereas.  the  Oovernor  of  Delaware  has  or- 
dered that  the  State  of  Delaware  be  added  as 
a  party  to  and  Join  in  the  proceedings  before 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,    low,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  ia7th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein,  that  the  Delaware  Congressional  del- 
egation be  advised  of  the  opposition  of  the 
members  of  the  Delaware  Qeneral  Assembly 
and  the  Citizens  of  Delaware  to  the  proposed 
elimination  of  commercial  air  service  in  this 
State. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  127th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware  go  on 
record  as  vigorously  opposing  the  cessation 
of  commercial  air  service  and  recommend  and 
request  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  con- 
sider the  public  need  and  not  merely  ac- 
quiesce to  the  airline  lobby. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  text  of  this 
resolution  be  spread  upon  the  Journals  of  the 
Delaware  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
weutled  to  all  members  of  the  Delaware  Con- 
gressional delegation.  UJS.  Senator  William 
V.  Roth.  Jr..  UJS.  Senator  Joseph  R.  Blden.  Jr., 
and  U.S.  Representative  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  IV, 
with  the  request  that  It  be  incorporated  into 
the  Congressional  Record. 


AMERICA'S  IMAGE  ABROAD 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    N«W    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  before  Watergate  came 
along  to  capture  such  a  large  share  of 
our  attention  and  cast  such  a  pall  on  our 
collective  abilities  to  grapple  successfully 
with  our  manifold  problems,  Americans, 
of  nesu-ly  every  age  and  economic  bracket 
had  adopted  an  uncharacteristic — for 
us — attitude  of  self-criticism  and  intro- 
spection. Whether  this  manifested  mere- 
ly the  aftermath  of  Vietnam  or  a  grow- 
ing realization  that  the  challenges  we 
face  on  nearly  every  hand  were  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  appear  to  threaten  to 
engulf  us  is  unclear.  Whatever  the  event, 
hand  In  hand  with  tWs  mood  came  an 
obviously  declining  Interest  on  the  part 
of  our  citizenry  in  world  problems.  "We 
have  had  enough  of  world  problems  and 
of  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  other 
people,"  our  constituents  seemed  to  be 
now  telling  us,  "let  us  now  look,  instesui, 
to  our  own  needs." 

No  one  can  be  sure  how  deep  this  tide 
of  public  opinion  runs,  nor  of  how  long 
it  may  continue.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be 
sure,  however,  and  that  is  that  this  mood 
caxmot  help — if  representative  democ- 
racy still  works — but  be  reflected  there 
in  Congress  as.  indeed.  It  already  has. 

Clearly,  then,  our  ongoing  efforts  to 
provide  economic  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  this  world  are  in 
trouble  here  at  home.  The  same  have 
fewer  supporters  than  they  used  to  and 
fewer  voices  raised  in  their  behalf  here 
in  Congress  than  before. 

Why  should  such  efforts  be  continued? 
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Let  us  listen,  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
answer  to  that  question  as  offered  by  one 
who  is  working  abroad  in  an  important 
area  of  that  effort:  Reginald  K.  Ingram, 
Sr.,  with  antecedents  in  my  hometown 
of  Oswego,  N.Y.,  who  now  serves  us  as 
deputy  mission  director  of  the  USAID 
mission  in  Ghana,  West  Africa.  Mr.  In- 
gram's remarks  were  delivered  at  a  brief- 
ing and  reception  at  his  residence,  in 
Accra,  on  last  May  15,  and  should  be  of 
interest  to  us  all: 

Tke  U.S.  DrvELOPMBNT  Assistance 
Program 

the  challenge 

Why  should  the  U.S.  continue  to  provide 
economic  assistance  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world?  After  so  much  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  and  so  many  years  of  effort, 
why  do  we  persist? 

We  persist  for  two  basic  reasons.  Our  self- 
Interest  requires  It.  Our  Ideals  compel  It. 

The  future  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  future  of  the  world.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  basic  truth  is  essential  to 
achievement  of  a  new  more  stable  structtire 
of  peace. 

Important  progress  has  been  made  toward 
this  fundamental  goal.  The  basic  character 
of  the  relations  between  the  world's  three 
most  powerful  nations  has  turned  from  con- 
frontation to  negotiation,  as  our  contacts 
with  the  USSR  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  enter  a  new,  less  sterile  phase. 
Promising  steps  are  underway  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  Association  with  tra- 
ditional aUles  and  trading  partners  is  being 
re-invigorated.  Despite  current  frustrations, 
we  are  closer  to  a  settlement  in  Indochina 
than  previously. 

Encouraging  as  these  developments  are 
with  the  Industrialized  and  powerful  na- 
tions, they  cannot  obscure  the  condition  or 
Importance  of  the  poor  and  struggling  ones, 
countries  which  now  contain  70  percent  of 
the  world's  population  and  whose  numbers 
are  growing.  These  developmg  countries  oc- 
cupy two- thirds  of  the  earth's  land  surface 
and  control  vast  amounts  of  its  natural  re- 
sources. Their  predominant  feature  Is 
poverty. 

It  is  true,  and  encouraging,  that  some  of 
them  have  made  significant  economic  prog- 
ress In  recent  years.  Tet  these  gains  have 
been  unevenly  realized,  poorly  distributed, 
and  too  often  overwhelmed  by  unchecked 
population  growth.  Thus  the  enormous  gap 
between  those  smaU  groups  of  their  citi- 
zens who  have  benefited  from  modernization 
and  the  much  larger  groups  who  remain 
entrapped  in  conditions  of  severe  depriva- 
tion continues.  In  most  cases,  to  grow.  Seri- 
ous social  and  political  problems  result. 
Mass  unemployment  faces  the  flood  of  young 
workers  entering  the  Job  markets.  In  some 
countries,  more  than  one-half  of  aU  chil- 
dren die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  six 
from  malnutrition  and  related  diseases.  Few 
of  those  who  survive  can  aspire  to  more 
than  rudimentary  education.  For  more  than 
300  mUllon  of  them  there  are  no  schools  at 
all.  For  one-half  of  all  mankind  there  is 
no  health  care.  Unless  further  substantial 
and  more  equally  distributed  progress  takes 
place — through  efforts  by  developed  and  de- 
veloping nations  alike — such  grinding  depri- 
vation in  the  lives  of  these  hundreds  of 
millions  will  continue. 

This  situation  appeals  starkly  to  tradi- 
tional American  sympathies.  But  It  is  more 
than  a  moral  dilemma.  It  is  a  major  deter- 
minant of  the  kind  of  world  future  In  which 
the  United  States  must  seek  Its  own  destiny. 
Peace  cannot  be  sustained  In  conditions  of 
social  upheaval  or  a  growing  confrontation 
between  rich  and  poor. 

Equally  Important  in  this  perspective  of 
self-interest,  the  United  States  and  the  other 
industrial  countries  are  linked  to  the  devel- 
oping countries  by  considerations  of  trade. 
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Investment,  and  critical  resource  needs.  We 
share  with  them  a  common  interest  in  an 
open  international  economic  system  in  which 
all  nations  beneflt  from  an  increased  flow  of 
goods  and  services. 

For  example,  U.S.  imports  of  energy  fuels 
and  minerals  are  expected  to  increase  from 
$8  blUion  in  1970  to  more  than  $31  bUlion  by 
1985— a  foiirfold  Increase  in  only  13  years. 
By  then,  half  or  more  of  our  petroleum  im- 
ports may  need  to  come  from  a  dozen  tradi- 
tionally poor  and  undeveloped  countries. 
The  luiown  reserves  of  many  minerals  are 
largely  located  in  the  developing  countries. 
ChUe,  Peru,  Zambia  and  Zaire  supply  most  of 
the  world's  exportable  copper.  Malaysia,  Bo- 
livia, and  Thailand  account  for  70  percent  of 
the  tin  in  international  trade. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  trade  ledger,  the 
developing  countries  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  as  markets  for  U.8.  exports 
and  investments.  In  1970,  they  accounted  for 
30  percent  of  all  XSS.  exports.  The  Invest- 
ments of  U.S.  corporations  in  the  developing 
countries  presently  total  some  $30  billion, 
and  are  growing  at  about  ten  percent  a  year. 

The  developing  countries  have  an  equal, 
perhaps  even  greater  stake  in  trade  with 
the  Industrialized  nations,  since  export  earn- 
ings account  for  nearly  four-flfths  of  their 
total  foreign  exchange  avallabUltles.  The  in- 
clusion of  nine  developing  countries  on  the 
Committee  of  Twenty,  charged  with  world 
monetary  reform  and  related  trade  problems. 
Is  recognition  of  their  importance  in  the 
consideration  of  these  Issues. 

Finally,  solution  of  such  world  problems  as 
environmental  pollution,  narcotics  control, 
and  security  of  travel  requires  broad  inter- 
national cooperation,  including  participation 
by  the  developing  countries. 

For  all  the  economic,  political,  and  moral 
reasons  outlined  above,  a  continuing  VS. 
response  to  the  challenge  of  underdevelop- 
ment is  as  much  In  our  own  interest  as  It  is 
In  that  of  the  developing  nations.  It  Is  a 
major  requisite  to  an  expanding  Internation- 
al economy  and  a  more  stable  international 
order. 

THE    RESPONSE 

The  appropriate  response  to  this  challenge 
Is  a  system  of  technical.  Institutional,  and 
economic  relationships — between  the  indus- 
trial and  the  poor  countries — which  en- 
hances the  ability  of  the  poor  countries  to 
mobilize  their  own  energies  and  determina- 
tion for  development,  and  to  make  better 
use  of  their  own  resources.  Much  of  the 
machinery  for  this  Joint  and  systematic  at- 
tack by  the  rich  and  poor  countries  on  the 
problem  of  world  poverty  is  In  place.  The 
U.S.  International  development  assistance 
program  is  a  key  element  of  this  system,  and 
bilateral  assistance  Is  the  prime  mover  of 
U.S.  development  policies. 

This  system  has  been  building  since  the 
early  1960s.  Other  developed  countries  have 
been  encouraged  to  Join  in  the  effort  and. 
over  the  years,  have  continually  Increased 
their  contributions.  Today,  the  United  States 
is  still  the  largest  single  donor,  but  no  longer 
provides  the  bulk  of  assistance.  Measuring 
officially  recognized  development  assistance 
as  a  i)ercentage  of  GNP,  the  United  States 
now  ranks  twelfth  among  the  sixteen  major 
ald-glving  countries,  behind  Portugal.  France, 
the  Netherlands.  Australia.  Japan,  Canada, 
Belgium,  West  Germany,  the  United  King- 
dom. Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

New  international  institutions — the  World 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the 
African  Development  Bank — have  come  into 
being  and  are  now  well  established.  The  UN 
agencies  also  play  important  roles. 

Over  the  past  decade.  U.S.  participation  in 
the  multilateral  development  institutions 
has  been  a  significant  factor  In  their  con- 
tinuing development  and,  together,  they  now 
handle  nearly  25  percent  of  the  total  of  aid 
flows  from  all  donor  countries.  We  should 
continue  to  provide  our  fair  share  of  the  sup- 
port costs  of  these  Institutions. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  must  continue 
its  bilateral  program.  Both  bilateral  and  mul- 
tUateral  aid  are  needed  now,  and  both  will 
continue  to  be  needed,  m  careful  coordina- 
tion, for  the  foreseeable  future.  This  fact  is 
reflected  in  the  development  assistance  poli- 
cies of  all  major  donor  countries. 

The  U.S.  bUateral  aid  program  can  meet 
unique  U.S.  purposes  more  directly,  more 
quickly,  and  more  effectively  than  can  as- 
sistance through  other  mechanisms.  It  has 
an  organizational  discipline  that  provides  a 
flexible  and  innovative  tool  for  carrying  out 
U.S.  national  policy  in  countries  or  geo- 
graphic areas  of  particular  U.S.  Interest.  It 
can  apply  special  American  techniques  and 
expertise,  largely  drawn  from  the  private  sec- 
tor, more  effectively  to  development  prob- 
lems. It  provides  a  channel  for  U.S.  leader- 
ship, and  a  clear  identification  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation and  a  visible  demonstration  of  U.S. 
constancy  In  the  sum  of  world  development 
efforts  that  cannot  be  accomplished  in  other 
ways. 

For  reasons  noted  hereunder,  U.S.  bilateral 
development  assistance  will  focus  over  the 
next  few  years  on  the  following  priorities: 

1.  Food  and  Nutrition:  At  present  popula- 
tion growth  rates,  world  food  production  wUl 
have  to  double  by  the  end  of  the  century  Just 
to  maintain  current  inadequate  levels  of  diet, 
and  will  have  to  Increase  by  two  and  one -half 
times  to  provide  adequate  diets.  Stoce  there 
Is  little  arable  land  not  already  in  use,  this 
increase  must  be  achieved  by  break-throughs 
in  agricultural  productivity  and  technology — 
an  area  in  which  American  know-how  Is  pre- 
eminent. A  dynamic  agriculture  is  a  prime 
requisite  for  energizing  the  whole  process  of 
development.  In  most  developing  countries 
agriculture  must  be  looked  to  not  only  for 
food,  but  also  for  a  major  assist  in  providing 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed — a  need  which  must 
be  taken  Into  account  In  all  our  assistance 
activities. 

2.  Family  Planning  and  Health:  At  the 
base  of  virtually  all  development  problems 
In  the  poor  countries  Is  run-away  population 
growth.  These  countries  account  for  about 
ninety  percent  of  the  annual  world  popula- 
tion growth.  India,  for  example,  despite  gov- 
ernment programs  to  reduce  population 
growth,  is  Increasing  by  about  one  mUlion 
people  per  month.  FamUy  size  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  now  averages  about  six  children 
per  family.  At  this  fertility  level,  world  pop- 
ulation wlU  grow  from  today's  3.7  billion  to 
about  7.5  bUUon  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
If  it  continues  at  this  rate  thereafter,  total 
world  population  could  reach  12  to  15  bil- 
lion p>eople  in  the  next  fifty  years. 

The  population  boom  Is  perhaps  the  most 
intractable  problem  facing  the  developing 
countries  today.  Curbing  it  U  only  partly  a 
matter  of  national  family  planning  programs. 
High  birth  rates  are  Inextricably  linked  to 
problems  of  poor  health  and  poverty.  Where 
family  Income  Is  Inadequate  and  the  only 
security  for  old  age  Is  In  surviving  children, 
families  will  not  stop  having  them  If  half  of 
those  bom  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of 
six. 

3.  Education  and  Human  Resource  Devel- 
opment: Developing  countries  have  doubled 
and  tripled  the  size  of  their  school  systems 
In  the  past  ten  years,  but  there  are  more 
children  out  of  school  than  there  were  ten 
years  ago.  Rapid  population  growth  has  out- 
run system  expansion. 

For  a  country  with  per  capta  GNP  of  $200 
per  year  or  less.  It  Is  futile  to  attempt  uni- 
veral  education  In  Western  type  schools,  with 
individual  class  rooms  with  30  students  per 
room,  teachers  with  graduate  degrees,  visual 
aids,  and  all  the  rest.  There  must  be  de- 
velo[>ed  by  those  countries  nontradltlonal. 
low-cost  systems  of  education  if  the  tide  of 
illiteracy  is  to  be  rolled  back  and  people  are 
to  approach  a  quality  of  life  they  rightly  ex- 
pect as  human  beings. 

4.  Reconatniction  and  Relief  Atsiatance: 
Rehabilitation    and    reconstruction    In    the 
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countries  of  Indochina  will  be  an  Important 
rorelgn  assistance  obligation  of  tbe  United 
States  over  the  next  few  years.  But  the  task 
of  relief  and  reconstruction  will  not  be  con- 
fined solely  to  Indochina.  U.S.  assistance  also 
will  be  needed  to  provide  relief  and  recon- 
struction to  other  areas  torn  by  man-made 
or  natural  disasters,  such  as  the  typhoons 
and  civil  disturbances  In  Bangladesh,  tbe 
floods  In  the  Philippines,  and  the  recent 
earthquake  In  Nicaragua. 

We  have  no  alternative  but  to  Join  with 
the  other  developed  nations  of  the  world  In 
a  common  effort  to  do  our  fair  share  to  help 
the  peoples  of  those  poor  countries  who  seek 
to  help  themselves  In  more  effectively  har- 
nessing their  resources  to  Improve  their  lives. 

Human  problems  do  not  stay  bottled  up 
behind  national  borders.  Diseases  Ignore  na- 
tional boundaries.  Polluted  air  and  polluted 
waters  flow  freely  across  national  boundaries. 
The  Impact  of  uncontrolled  human  reproduc- 
tion vitally  affects  the  well-being  of  all  na- 
tions. 

Our  children  and  our  grandchildren  must 
live  In  the  same  world  with  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  all  continents,  all  races,  all  creeds. 
The  kind  of  lives  our  children  and  their 
children  after  them  will  live,  and  the  kind 
of  world  they  will  live  In  tomorrow,  depends 
on  whether  we  do  our  part  to  help  today. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  CUYAHOGA 
VALLEY  NATIONAL  PARK 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pleasure  In  submitting  to  the  Record 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  Association,  the  Shaker  Heights 
Ohio,  City  Council,  and  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Summit-Portage  County 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Agency 
in  support  of  a  national  park  for  the 
Cuyahoga  River  Valley.  Congressman 
Seiberlinc,  Congressman  Regula,  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation  <H.R.  7077 
and  7167)  with  the  support  of  45  of  our 
colleagues  to  create  the  Cuyahoga  Na- 
tional Park  and  Recreation  Area. 

The  resolutions  follow : 

RESOLimON   OF  THE   CUTAHOGA   VALLET 

Association 

Whereas,  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  Association  Is  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  between  Cleveland  and  Akron,  and 

Whereas,  the  pressures  of  Industrial,  com- 
mercial and  residential  development  consti- 
tute an  ever-increasing  threat  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose,  and 

Whereas,  the  perservatlon  of  the  valley  In 
Its  present  condition  would  provide  highly 
desirable  open  space  and  recreation  facili- 
ties within  an  hour's  access  of  four  million 
people,  and 

Whereas,  Congressmen  Seiberllng.  Vanlk 
and  Regula,  with  the  support  of  many  of 
their  colleagues,  have  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley National  Historical  Park  and  Recreation 
Area  (H.R.  7077). 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  Association,  by  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  goes  on  record  as 
Strongly  supporting  this  bill  and  urging  Ita 
early  approval,  with  necessary  appropria- 
tions, so  that  this  unique  area  may  be  pre- 
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served  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  tbe 
American  people. 
Attest: 

JAMZS    8.    jACKflON, 

President. 

Mn.DBED    A.    MOLLI, 

Secretary. 

Apan.  30,  1973. 

RESOLtrrioN   of   the   Shakes   Heights  Cm 
Council 

A  resolution  supporting  the  establishment 
of  a  national  park  In  the  Cuyahoga  Valley. 

Whereas,  most  national  parks  are  remote 
from  the  centers  of  concentrated  population 
In  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  urgently  necessary  that  areas 
of  undeveloped  scenic  land  close  to  centers 
of  population  be  preserved  and  protected  be- 
fore the  scenic  beauty,  the  open  space,  nat- 
ural woodlands  and  native  plant  and  animal 
life  are  lost  forever,  and 

Whereas,  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  between  the 
Cities  of  Akron  and  Cleveland  is  one  of  the 
few  areas  of  scenic  beauty  largely  undevel- 
oped and  appropriate  for  park  purposes  close 
to  heavy  concentrations  of  population,  and 

Whereas,  Congressmen  Vanlk,  Seiberllng, 
and  Regula  have  Introduced  a  bUl  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  park  In  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley,  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Cleveland 
Metropolitan  Park  Board  and  the  Akron 
Metropolitan  Park  Board  are  supporting  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  national  park  in  the 
Cuyahoga  VaUey: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Shaker  Heights,  County  of 
Cuyahoga,  State  of  Ohio,  that; 

Section  1.  This  CouncU  endorses  and  sup- 
ports the  legislation  referred  to  above  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
park  In  the  Cuyahoga  VaUey  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  the  unique  scenic 
assets  and  natural  resources  in  that  area 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  future 
generations. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  further  urged  to  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  land,  scenic  easements  or  protection  ease- 
ments In  order  to  Implement  the  establish- 
ment of  said  national  park  and  to  preserve 
the  land  In  its  present  condition. 

Section  3.  The  Clerk  of  Council  is  directed 
to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Congressmen  of  this  area  and  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  considering 
the  said  act. 

Adopted  AprU  23,  1973. 

Approved  this  24th  day  of  April,  1973. 
Walter  C.  Kelley, 

Mayor. 

Attest : 

William  J.  Schuchart, 

Clerk  of  Council. 

Resolution  or  the  Summit-Portage  County 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Agency 

Whereas,  on  November  23,  1971.  the  Sum- 
mit-Portage County  (Ohio)  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Agency  Board  of  Trustees 
commented  favorably  upon  the  Cuyahoga 
River  Valley  Land  Acquisition  application, 
and 

Whereas,  on  November  28,  1972,  the 
SPCCHPA  Board  of  Trustees  accepted  tbe 
Department  of  Interior's  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  on  the  Cuyahoga  River  Valley 
Land  Acquisition,  and 

Whereas,  a  park  in  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
would  protect  the  only  historic,  scenic,  and 
undeveloped  land  in  the  United  States  on 
the  i>erlphery  of  two  large  urban  centers — 
Akron  and  Cleveland,  and 

Whereas,  Ohio,  tbe  sixth  most  populous 
state,  has  no  national  parks  or  recreation 
areas,  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Parks  Service  has 
given  thU  Cleveland-Akron  Park  Its  second 
priority 
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Therefore  let  It  be  resolved:  That  tbe 
Summit-Portage  County  (Ohio)  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  Agency  urge: 

1.  That  tbe  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
prove and  recommend  passage  of  this  bill 
to  the  House  Committee  on  tbe  Interior  and 
the  subcommittee  on  recreation  and  parks. 

2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
act  favorably  upon  tbe  redrafted  bUl  intro- 
duced by  John  Seiberllng  (D-Akron) ,  Charles 
Vanlk  (D-Cleveland) .  and  Ralph  Regula  (R- 
Canton)  to  create  the  proposed  $40-mllllon 
national  recreation  area. 


TWO  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 
CHURCHES  CELEBRATE  JUBILEE 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1973 
Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  both  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  and  St.  Dominic's  Catholic 
Church,  Youngstown  Ohio,  began  their 
jubilee  celebrations.  For  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church,  located  at  323  Wick  Ave- 
nue in  Youngstown,  May  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  75th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. Dr.  Gabriel  DeCicco,  senior  warden 
of  the  church,  proclaimed  the  diamond 
jubilee  as  an  extended  period  of  celebra- 
tion lasting  until  June  14,  1975. 

In  response  to  the  proclamation. 
Reverend  John  W.  Wigle  of  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  observed  that — 

This  celebration  is  a  creative  way  of  re- 
membering that  draws  on  the  richest  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  and  inspires  us  to  accept 
the  challenges  of  today.  This  way  of  remem- 
bering does  not  draw  our  attention  from  the 
realities  we  are  now  facing,  but  taps  the  past 
as  a  resource  of  strength  with  which  to  meet 
them.  This  way  of  remembering  elicits  from 
the  past,  not  wistful  yearnings,  but  living 
hope. 

At  the  same  time  that  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church  began  celebrating  its  dia- 
mond jubilee,  St.  Dominic's  Catholic 
Church,  located  at  77  East  Lucius  Ave- 
nue in  Youngstown.  began  celebrating 
its  golden  jubilee.  The  Most  Reverend 
James  W.  Malone,  bishop  of  YoungstowTi 
and  a  graduate  of  St.  Dominic  School  in 
1933,  was  the  principal  celebrant  of  a 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving  in  St.  Dominic 
Church  on  Sunday.  May  20,  1973.  Bishop 
Malone  compared  the  parish  to  the 
"Kingdom  of  God  not  yet,"  and  said  that 
"our  eyesight  is  pointed  toward  Heaven, 
the  Kingdom  of  God  to  come."  He  praised 
the  parish,  its  school.  Its  support  for 
Cardinal  Mooney  High  School,  and  the 
wonderful  community  spirit  among  the 
parishioners  and  the  priests  assigned 
to  them. 

The  Very  Reverend  Carl  J.  Breitfeller, 
O.P.,  Pastor  of  St.  Dominic  Church, 
noted  that  the  other  priests  who  gave 
their  lives  for  the  parish  in  the  past 
should  have  the  honor  of  celebrating  the 
golden  jubilee  Mass.  Reverend  Breitfeller 
spoke  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  parish  over  the  past  half  cen- 
tury and  described  the  parish  as  "a  mar- 
velous chuch.  a  beautiful  Communion 
of  saints  from  God's  own  Son  to  the 
youngest  son  of  the  parish."  The  Rev- 
erend Monslgnor  William  A.  Hughes, 
vicar  general  of  the  diocese,  several  dio- 
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cesan  priests  and  Dominican  fathers  sis- 
signed  to  St.  Dominic's  were  among  the 
concelebrants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  and  St.  Dominic's 
Catholic  Church  for  their  long  and  de- 
voted service  to  God  and  our  community, 
and  to  wish  both  of  them  many  more 
years  of  faithful  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  about  these  two  churches  which 
appeared  in  the  Youngstown  Vindicator 
on  Tuesday,  May  22.  1973.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Two  Jubilees 

Two  major  Youngstown  churches  have  Just 
begun  Jubilee  celebrations.  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church  is  observing  the  diamond  Jubi- 
lee of  the  dedication  of  Its  present  edifice, 
which  has  been  a  landmark  on  Wick  Avenue 
for  75  years.  St.  Dominic  Church  is  marking 
the  golden  anniversary  of  Its  establishment. 

The  history  of  St.  John's  congregation 
dates  from  1859.  although  Episcopalians  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  and  Boardman  had  St.  James'  Church 
as  early  as  1807.  Like  many  other  young  con- 
gregations, St.  John's  worshiped  In  a  school 
or  In  other  churches  until  its  first  church 
was  completed  In  1863  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Wood  and  Champion  streets.  This 
served  for  more  than  30  years;  then  a  fire 
stimulated  the  effort  for  a  new  church.  The 
present  Norman  Gothic  building  was  dedi- 
cated May  22,  1898. 

When  St.  Dominic's  was  established,  it  was 
serving  a  "remote"  area  of  the  South  Side — 
a  few  years  later  a  flying  field  was  operating 
at  Midlothian  and  Market,  and  could  have 
been  located  in  any  of  a  dozen  places  in  the 
area.  The  parish  had  its  first  services  in  a 
store  room  at  Market  and  Ravenwood,  but  In 
a  few  years  it  had  a  school  built,  with  a 
church  attached.  The  congregation's  need 
outgrew  both;  now  tbe  old  school  Is  still  In 
use,  along  with  a  much  larger,  new  one.  A 
new  church,  convent  and  priory  also  have 
been  built. 

Both  churches  have  made  Important  con- 
tributions to  the  community.  Many  of  the 
people  who  built  and  supported  St.  John's 
were  the  ones  who,  in  the  same  years,  were 
building  Youngstown  Into  a  major  Industrial 
center.  Out  of  St.  Dominic's  have  come  busi- 
ness men.  civic  and  political  leaders,  edu- 
cators, and  the  bishop  who  has  beaded  this 
diocese  for  seven  years. 

Youngstown  has  good  reason  to  congratu- 
late both  congregations. 


A  NEWSMAN'S  NEWSMAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Maine's  outstanding  journalists,  William 
C.  Langzettel,  is  retiring  from  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  with  the  Associated 
Press.  Bill  Langzettel  has  provided  the 
people  of  Maine  with  a  quality  and  depth 
of  reporting  that  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maine  I 
would  like  to  extend  congratulations  to 
Bill  Langzettel  for  completing  such  a  fine 
record  of  service.  I  believe  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Waterville,  Maine, 
Moiiiing  Sentinel,  Msy  18,  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  this  truly  professional  news- 
man: 
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WCL — NEWSMAN'S    NEWSMAN 

If  you  mentioned  William  C.  Langzettel's 
name  to  most  people  In  Maine,  their  response 
would  probably  be  a  puzzled  "who"? 

He's  one  of  those  people  who  labor  capably 
but  largely  unsung  to  keep  our  system  op- 
erating. You  find  them  In  every  profession, 
trade  and  business. 

Bill  Langzettel  happens  to  be  a  newsman — 
or  should  we  say  person? — who  has  spent 
all  of  his  working  life  making  sure  that  there 
is  a  free  flow  of  truthful  information  mov- 
ing to  the  people  of  Maine. 

For  a  good  many  years  his  Job  has  been 
running  the  Maine  operation  of  The  Asso- 
ciated Press.  It  hasn't  been  a  glamor  Job  pro- 
viding him  with  many  "by-lines"  and  that's 
why  you  probably  don't  remember  hearing  of 
him. 

But  he's  tbe  one  that  has  been  respon- 
sible for  The  AP's  Maine  report  and  the  high 
quality  and  depth  of  that  report  is  an  en- 
during memorial  to  his  working  life. 

Bill  is  retiring  from  the  world  of  chasing 
down  stories  and  beating  deadlines  and  those 
who  have  worked  with  him  and  know  him 
best  will  gather  this  Saturday  In  Portland 
to  pay  him  deserving  tribute. 

In  the  news  business  we  hesitate  to  talk 
much  about  our  own.  We  pontificate  a  lot 
about  the  Importance  of  the  free  press  but 
we  don't  talk  as  much  as  we  should  about 
the  people  like  Bill  Langzettel  who  make  the 
theories  of  the  free  press  work  In  practice. 

Tbe  free  press  isn't  Just  an  ivory  towered 
theory.  It's  honest,  hardworkmg  shirt-sleeved 
guys  like  BUl  Langzettel  and  he  didn't  wm 
the  sobriquet  "a  newsman's  newsman"  for 
nothing. 
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DISTURBING     QUESTION     OP     NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 


SECOND  ANNUAL   CENTENARIANS 
REUNION  IN  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  First 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  was  recently  the  site  for  the  second 
annual  National  Centenarians  Reunion 
and  Kentucky  Old-Timers'  Day. 

This  was  a  special  occasion  in  Itself — 
but  it  was  made  extraordinary  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  present  at  the  re- 
union no  less  than  nine  centenarians.  I 
list  them,  with  their  ages  and  places  of 
residence,  below: 

Charlie  Smith.  130.  Bartow,  Fla. 

Dan  Lee  Keener,  104,  Elkton,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ellis,  104,  Louisville. 
Ky. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Ross,  105,  New  Albany, 
Ind. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Miller,  107.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Bottoms,  107,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Mr.  Harry  Lee  Harris,  102,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Mr.  Abraham  Zimmerman,  100,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mrs.  Edmonia  Duckwall,  100.  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

I  am  told  that  this  is  the  record  for 
the  number  of  centenarians  assembled 
under  one  roof. 

I  believe  that  official  record  should  be 
made  of  this  heartwarming  and  unusual 
event — and  that  congratulations  are  in 
order  for  the  Reverend  Hadley  Hall, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  the  Nazar- 
ene and  organizer  of  the  reunion. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  newspaper  column  written 
by  Mr.  Frank  Starr  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une this  past  Sunday,  May  27,  1973. 
Headlined  the  "Disturbing  Question  of 
National  Security."  the  column  helps  us 
distinguish  in  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments two  perennial  questions  with 
troubling  ramifications  for  a  democracy: 
First,  who  is  to  be  entrusted — in  terms 
of  national  policy — to  decide  what  con- 
stitutes the  national  security,  and  sec- 
ond, what  measures  are  permissible  to 
protect  the  national  security  once  de- 
fined? 

As  Mr.  Starr  recounts,  two  secret  in- 
telligence organizations  were  established 
within  the  White  House  to  investigate 
national  security  matters,  and  the  most 
secret  one — the  special  Investigations 
Unit — included  among  its  members  now 
convicted  Watergate  Burglars  Mr.  E. 
Howard  Hunt  and  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Llddy. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  Mr.  Hunt,  in 
the  name  of  national  security,  recruited 
another  convicted  Watergate  burglar, 
Mr.  Bernard  Barker,  and  led  him  and 
others  in  a  burglary  of  the  office  of  a 
psychiatrist  who  once  treated  Mr.  Daniel 
Ellsberg. 

It  will  take  years  for  us  to  know  for 
certain  whether  there  was  anything  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist 
that  bore  on  national  security,  but  from 
what  we  know  today — and  it  is  consider- 
able—there is  more  than  enough  reason 
to  conclude  that  there  was  not.  We  are 
left  then  with  the  disturbing  question  of 
how  in  the  world  employees  of  the  White 
House  could  conceive  and  execute  such  a 
bizaare  plan  under  the  imprimatur  of 
national  security. 

My  answer,  in  part,  would  be  that  we 
in  Congress  have  relinquished  to  the 
White  House  far  too  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  deciding  what  the  national 
security  is  and  the  measures  required  to 
protect  it.  If  we  are  to  protect  against 
future  abuses  of  the  nature  I  have  just 
cited.  I  believe  we  in  Congress  must  ag- 
gressively reassert  our  constitutional  duty 
to  set  national  policy — the  most  crucial 
components  of  which  obviously  Involve 
national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  introduction  I 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  read- 
ing of  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Starr's  column 
which  follows : 

Disturbing   Question  of  National  SECtjRrrr 
(By   Prank   Starr) 

Washington.— President  Nixon  raised  a 
disturbing  question  this  week — one  which 
has  a  major  impact  on  the  kind  of  society 
Americans  will  live  in  perhaps  for  the  rest 
of  this  centun,'. 

What  violations  of  domestic  law  by  their 
government  are  Americans  prepared  to  coun- 
tenance in  the  name  of  national   security? 

And  therefore  what  constitutes  national 
security?  How  Is  it  distinguished  from  what 
happened  In  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Watergate  case? 

The  latter  question  the  President  declared 
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It  was  his  purpose  to  address  in  bis  4,000- 
word  statement  last  week,  but  be  did  not 
provide  an  answer.  Nonetheless  he  did  pro- 
vide some  startling  evidence  of  hltberto- 
secret  centralization  of  Intelligence  opera- 
tions In  the  White  House  when  his  designs 
were  frustrated  by  the  government's  con- 
ventional Intelligence  apparatus. 

More  specifically,  he  revaled  that  be  ap- 
proved burglary  'In  certain  specific  situa- 
tions related  to  national  security."  He  pro- 
f>06ed  reinstatement  of  "certain  types"  of  In- 
telligence gathering  activities  which  he  said 
bad  been  in  general  use  before  1966,  but  the 
late  F^I  director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  balked. 

To  help  remedy  this,  Nixon  said,  he  created 
in  the  White  House  a  secret  Intelligence 
Evaluation  Committee.  Additionally  he  cre- 
ated an  even  more  secret  Special  Investiga- 
tions Unit  in  the  White  House  to  stop  leaks 
of  security  information  and  to  "investigate 
other  sensitive  security  matters."  Members 
in  this  exceedingly  small  and  secret  group  in- 
cluded E.  Howard  Hunt  and  Q.  Gordon  Llddy. 

The  President  denies  that  be  authorized  or 
knew  of  any  Illegal  activity  by  either  organi- 
zation, but  "I  did  Impress  upon  Mr.  (EgU) 
Krogh  [who  headed  the  SpecUl  Investiga- 
tions Unit]  the  vital  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional  security   of   his   assignment." 

Since  one  of  the  units  was  formed  'to  help 
remedy"  a  situation  which  had  frustrated 
the  President's  authori2»tlon  of  burglary  "in 
specified  situations."  and  he  does  not  tell  vis 
specifically  that  burglary  was  not  authorized 
for  that  unit,  we  might  assume  that  it  was. 

Apparently  he  did  not  consider  "surrepti- 
tious entry — breaking  and  entering,  in  ef- 
fect." as  he  calls  it,  illegal  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  proposed  it. 

The  next  question  is  what  constituted  na- 
tional security  and  whether  it  was  clearly 
differentiated  from  domestic  security.  The 
President's  statement  recognizes  a  distinc- 
tion but  does  not  define  it.  Neither  does  it 
offer  a  definition  of  national  security. 

Since,  because  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  the 
Daniel  Ellsberg  case  was.  Nixon  tells  us,  a  na- 
tional security  case,  those  who  burglarized 
EUsberg's  psych latlrsfs  office  and  subse- 
quently the  Watergate  might  be  forgiven  for 
believing  they  were  acting  in  the  national 
security. 

In  fact  one  man.  Bernard  Barker,  who 
worked  for  Hunt,  specifically  said  that  was 
his  understanding  when  he  broke  Into  both 
places. 

Against  the  background  of  bombings, 
arson,  gunfigbts  with  guerrilla  groups,  and 
general  violent  unrest  during  1969-70  there 
are  undobutedly  many  Americans  who  would 
agree  that  such  tactics  are  altogether  ap- 
propriate in  the  name  of  domestic  security. 

The  key  question  Is,  "Who  is  to  be  trusted 
to  decide  where  national  security  or  domestic 
security  stops?"  In  an  atmosphere  of  secrecy 
and  suspicion  governments  have  started 
quietly  and  moved  quickly  to  startling  pro- 
portions of  crime  against  its  citizens  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Vichy  France  as  recently 
as  30  years  ago.  Usually  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security. 


KEEPING  THEM  INDEPENDENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Justice 
Department  has  acted  properly  In  my 
opinion  in  filing  a  proposed  consent  judg- 
ment prohibiting  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Ohio  from  fixing  prices  for  Its  Independ- 
ent dealers. 

Under  the  judgment  which  already  has 
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been  £u;cepted,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  by  "Sohio."  free  enter- 
prise will  not  be  hindered  among  the  In- 
dependents and  at  a  very  Important  time 
In  the  gasoline  business — a  time  of  de- 
veloping shortages. 

It  has  been  the  custom  among  inde- 
pendents, so  the  Justice  Department  was 
informed,  to  keep  their  prices  for  gaso- 
line and  other  products  and  for  services 
as  competitive  as  possible  in  the  local 
markets  in  which  they  operate.  Thus  the 
motorist  at  times  gets  a  break.  Indeed, 
the  proposed  consent  judgment  is  to  ter- 
minate a  civil  antitrust  suit  filed  In  1970 
which  charged  Sohlo  with  seeking  to  set 
prices  above  going  local  levels. 

The  coming  gsisollne  crisis  we  are 
warned,  will  require  strict  measures  by 
the  oil  firms  to  keep  the  Nation  generally 
supplied.  Such  measures,  of  course,  could 
lead  to  higher  prices  and  poorer  service 
for  the  public  unless  the  rlgh(  of  the  In- 
dependent to  compete  as  he  sees  fit  Is 
protected  fully.  By  being  Independent, 
he  can  serve  as  a  brake  on  excesses. 

The  Justice  Department's  action  In  the 
Sohlo  case  recognizes  the  need  for  this 
and  the  principle  which  it  sets  up  must 
be  made  applicable  to  all  companies  sup- 
plying stations  which  are  owned  or  leased 
by  Independent  operators.  We  need  to 
keep  the  Independent  businessman  In- 
dependent and  I  am  glad  to  see  this  idea 
furthered. 
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DONALD  J.  STRAIT.  HAP  ARNOLD'S 
MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
month  I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting 
the  H.  H.  Arnold  Chapter  of  the  Air 
Force  Association's  Man  of  the  Year 
award  to  Mr.  Donald  J.  Strait,  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  manager  of  Fairchlld's 
Republic  Division,  at  the  chapter's  an- 
nual Man  of  the  Year  banquet  on  April 
26. 

The  Hap  Arnold  Chapter,  In  Long  Is- 
land, N.Y.,  made  a  wise  selection.  Don 
Strait  served  this  country  with  great 
credit  in  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  during  both  the  Berlin  and 
Cuban  crises.  A  biography  of  this  fine 
man  follows  my  remarks.  My  congratu- 
lations to  him : 

Biographical  Sketch — Donald  J.  Strait 

Donald  J.  Strait,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Fairchlld's  Republic  Divi- 
sion, has  been  with  the  company  since  1967. 

Prior  to  Joining  Republic,  Don  Strait  weis 
with  the  State  of  New  Jersey  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  A  major  general  in  the  New 
Jersey  Air  National  Guard,  he  served  as  the 
assistant  chief  of  staff  for  air  In  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Defense.  As  such  he 
was  responsible  to  the  department's  chief  of 
staff  for  all  tactical  fighter,  airlift  and  sup- 
porting units  of  the  New  Jersey  Air  National 
Guard.  He  retired  from  that  post  in  July, 
1971. 

During  World  War  II  Don  Strait  served 
with  the  8th  Air  Force  in  the  European 
theater  and  flew  122  combat  missions  during 
which  he  was  credited  with  knocking  down 
13 '/^  enemy  aircraft.  His  decorations  include 
the  Sliver  Star.  Distinguished  Plying  Cross 


with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters.  After  the  war. 
Strait  served  In  the  New  Jersey  Air  National 
Guard  and  was  recalled  to  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War  and  Berlin  and  Cuban 
crises.  From  December,  1952,  to  June,  1965, 
excluding  time  spent  on  active  duty.  Strait 
served  as  commander  of  the  108th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing,  New  Jersey  Air  National  Guard. 
From  February,  1956,  to  August,  1967,  he  was 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  reserve  and  ROTC  affairs  and  was  award- 
ed the  exceptional  civilian  service  award.  He 
has  approximately  25  years  of  flying  experi- 
ence in  propeller  driven  and  Jet  fighter  air- 
craft. Including  the  F-105. 

Don  Strait,  active  in  the  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion, National  Guard  Association.  Fighter 
Aces  Association,  the  Thunderbolt  P-47 
Pilot's  Association  and  Boy  Scout  programs, 
lives  with  his  wife,  the  former  Louise  Lyon. 
In  Babylon.  L.I.,  N.Y.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren. 


NO-CHA  SUIT  IS  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  public  housing  Is  a  very  seri- 
ous one  In  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Because  of  the  235  housing  projects 
and  other  similar  efforts  many  of  the 
local  schools  have  been  overcrowded  and 
property  values  severely  damaged.  The 
question  Is  not  public  housing  as  such 
but  rather  the  way  in  which  these  proj- 
ects are  conducted. 

Local  residents  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  voice  In  the  decision- 
making process  for  projects  which  will 
effect  them.  I  commend  the  President  for 
establishing  a  moratorium  on  235  hous- 
ing. 

Recently  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
of  public  housing  appeared  In  the  South- 
town  Economist  Newspaper.  Their  views 
are  shared  by  many  In  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  with  respect  to  public 
housing.  I  would  like  to  offer  it  for  my 
colleagues  Information. 

No-CHA  Suit  Is  a  Pctblic  Service 

The  lawsuit  of  the  local  group  No-CHA 
began  before  the  federal  court  last  week 
after  several  months  of  preparation  and  de- 
lay. No-CHA  is  contesting  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's long-established  policies  on  the 
placement  of  public  housing.  The  Southwest 
Side  citizens  group  claims  that  bousing  for 
low-income  families,  scattered  in  middle 
class  neighborhoods,  is  detrimental  to  the 
neighborhoods.  It  is  also  claimed  that  public 
housing  agencies,  specifically  the  Chicago 
Housing  authority,  have  not  done  adequate 
planning  to  determine  the  effects  of  housing 
to  the  environment  and  well-being  of  exist- 
ing residents. 

With  the  first  week  of  the  trial  over,  It  Is 
becoming  obvious  that  testimony  and  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  will  be  lengthy  before  any 
decision  is  reached  by  Judge  Julius  Hoffman. 

What  seems  to  be  distinguishing  this  trial 
from  many  others  is  the  low  key  of  the 
first  sessions  filled  with  expert  testimony. 

One  of  the  outstanding  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Judge  last  week  at  the 
request  of  the  homeowners  group,  Father 
Thomas  Gannon,  a  sociologist,  may  well  have 
set  the  tone  of  the  hearings. 

Father  Gannon.  In  a  day-long  testimony 
presented  the  results  of  a  recent  study  con- 
cluding there  Is  a  correlation  between  crime 
rates  and  low  income  groups.  He  also  pro- 
posed that  a  full    inventory   of  the   socio- 
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economic  needs  of  low  income  groups  be 
studied  before  they  are  assigned  to  scattered 
public  housing. 

Regardless  of  anyone's  attitudes  toward 
public  bousing  and  its  construction  in 
middle-income  neighborhoods,  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  good  that  will  result  from  the 
court  hearings,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
trial. 

For  many  years,  advanced  planning  and 
community  participation  have  been  given  a 
secondary  role  in  government  attempts  to 
meet  the  immediate  housing  and  economic 
needs  of  the  have-nots  in  the  American 
society. 

Father  Gannon's  testimony  will  be 
scrutinized  by  government  officials  this 
week.  We  hope  that  in  this  particular  case  aa 
weU  as  forthcoming  hearings  expert  wit- 
nesses will  present  a  full  airing  of  the  resi- 
dents objections  to  the  housing. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  Southwest  Side 
organizations  that  comprise  No-CHA  that 
they  have  moved  In  the  forefront  of  this 
controversy. 

So  far,  the  citizens  case  has  been  financed 
through  individual  contributions.  No-CHA 
members  have  gone  from  door-to-door 
raising  funds  to  pay  for  legal  fees  and  attor- 
neys expenses. 

But  it  Is  doubtful  whether  local  groups 
will  be  able  to  raise  enough  money  to  carry 
on  a  long  legal  battle. 

We  do  not  see  this  legal  test  as  a  danger 
to  the  concept  of  public  housing  which  in 
general  Is  assistance  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  low-income  groups.  This  trial  is  a 
case  that  will  help  explore  and  clarify  the 
problems  of  present  housing  practices.  It 
will  hopefully  help  bring  about  some 
changes  if  It  is  shown  that  they  are  needed. 

For  this  reason,  not  Just  private  citizens 
but  the  government  itself  should  help  fi- 
nance the  trial  to  Its  conclusion.  It  Is  a  public 
service  that  could  result  In  better  service 
to  the  people  as  well  as  clear  cut  legal  guide- 
lines to  the  public  agencies  that  have  to 
administer  the  housing  programs. 


EBONY  FREEDOM  SINGERS  ARRIVE 
IN  WASmNGTON 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
Ebony  Freedom  Singers  from  Fosdlck- 
Masten  Vocational  High  School  in  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  in  a  short,  inspiring  concert 
on  the  House  steps  of  the  Capitol. 

This  is  an  outstanding  chorus  of  60 
girls,  making  their  first  concert  tour  in 
Washington  this  week,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Marie  Carmichael. 

Last  fall  the  girls  began  planning  to 
raise  money  for  the  trip.  Their  first 
event,  "The  Sounds  and  Soul  of  Gospel," 
played  to  a  standing  room  only  audience 
and  was  televised  in  the  Buffalo  area, 
enabling  them  to  buy  the  lovely  red 
blazers  they  wear  in  concert.  In  March 
the  second  event  was  equally  popular, 
and  their  reputation  was  established. 

Tonight  the  girls  will  sing  at  the  Fort 
Meade  Service  Club.  Their  schedule  in- 
cludes performances  at  two  public  schools 
as  well  as  a  feature  spot  in  the  Festival 
of  High  School  and  Church  Choirs  of 
Washington.  Between  these  engage- 
ments, visits  to  Washington  sights  are 
planned. 

Congressmen,  staff,  and  visitors  today 
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greatly  enjoyed  their  excellent  repertoire 
samples  of  "God  Gave  Me  a  Song,"  "Ooh 
Child,"  "He  Ain't  Heavy,  He's  My 
Brother,"  and  "To  Be  Young,  Gifted 
and  Black."  Soloists  Sherry  Steward  and 
Anita  Trotter  sang  beautifully  with  the 
chorus,  while  Student  Director  Diane 
Spiller  shared  duties  with  Music  Director 
Mrs.  Carmichael  in  a  most  professional 
manner.  Credit  should  also  be  awarded 
to  the  fine  chaperons  who  are  accom- 
panying the  group. 

The  Ebony  Freedom  Singers  is  an  out- 
standing and  talented  group  of  yoimg 
women.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  tiiem 
here,  to  listen  to  their  singing,  and  to 
be  their  Congressman.  May  they  continue 
to  gain  well-earned  recognition  in  the 
music  world. 


FIGHT  FOR  TRADE  IN  VITAL  AREA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOZS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
29, 1  submitted  an  article  entitled  "World 
Powers  Jockey  To  Fill  Vacuum"  written 
by  Ray  McHugh,  the  distinguished  Wash- 
ington bureau  chief  of  the  Copley  News 
Service.  As  a  matter  of  special  interest. 
I  include  in  today's  Record  additional 
comments  by  Mr.  McHugh  which  I  be- 
lieve properly  describe  the  great  signifi- 
cance of  the  fight  for  trade  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  I  feel  Mr.  McHugh's  \iews 
offer  a  very  objective  commentary  on  the 
subject  and  believe  this  to  be  of  a  timely 
nature.  Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  further 
interest,  I  submit  the  remaining  report 
on  Ray  McHugh's  article  which  follows: 

The  American  in  the  doubleknlt  gray  suit 
is  replacing  the  man  in  uniform  on  the  front 
line  in  Southeast  Asia. 

UjS.  bombs  are  still  crashing  down  on  Com- 
munist positions  In  Cambodia,  and  week  end- 
ing Air  Force  families  in  Singapore's  lavish 
big  hotels  are  reminders  of  B-S2  and  fighter- 
bomber  bases  in  Thailand  to  the  north.  But 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  is  changing. 

Nowhere  is  It  more  dramatic  than  in  this 
island  city-state  that  Is  the  "gate"  between 
the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  that  was 
once  a  symbol  of  British  naval  and  economic 
supremacy  over  one-fifth  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple and  resources. 

Today's  modem,  high-rise  Singapore  counts 
8,000  American  residents,  400  U.S.  bus- 
inesses— 100  of  them  among  the  nation's 
largest — and  40  American  manufacturing 
plants. 

In  fact,  there  are  so  many  Americans  that 
the  American  community  recently  was  able 
to  stage  a  professional-caliber  production  of 
the  miaslcal  comedy  "Music  Man"  that 
packed  Singapore's  Victoria  Theater  for  four 
nights  and  provided  an  estimated  $20,000  to 
the  city's  Malay-Chinese  charities. 

But  the  men  in  iinlform  are  not  far  over 
the  horizon.  And  that's  the  way  leaders  in 
Singapore,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  prefer  It. 
The  powerful  VS.  7th  Fleet  still  prowls  the 
South  China  Sea  and  the  Formosa  Strait 
and  occasionally  sends  units  through  the 
Strait  of  Malacca  Into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Giant  American  carriers  sometimes  pause 
at  Singapore  long  enough  to  permit  crews  to 
taste  the  exotic  variety  of  a  city  that  Is  a 
curious  blend  of  Chinese,  Malay,  Indian  and 
European  cultures  set  against  an  increas- 
ingly 20th  Century  American  backdrc^. 
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A  homesick  sailor  can  even  find  a  familiar 
S  o'clock  traffic  Jam. 

Other  American  ships  have  limped,  less 
conspicuously,  into  Sembawang  shipyard  for 
mamtenance.  supplies  and  sometimes  to  re- 
pair battle  damage  suffered  along  the  hostile 
coast  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  carrier  Tlconderoga  called  at  Sembaw- 
ang and  used  the  giant  faciUtiee  Britain 
built  In  the  19306  for  ships  like  the  ill-fated 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Repulse  that  vrere  siink 
in  the  opening  days  of  the  war  with  Japan. 
U.S.  Navy  business  accounts  for  about  8  per 
cent  of  Sembawang's  $75  mUllon  a  year  gross, 
says  manager  Ralph  Butler. 

The  shipyard  also  plays  host  to  the  tiny 
ANZUK  (Avistralian-New  Zealand-United 
Kingdom)  force  of  about  5.000  men,  a  last 
remnant  of  British  power. 

But  Western  warships  are  dwarfed  at  Sem- 
bawang by  huge  200,000-ton  oil  tankers  under 
a  dozen  flags,  that,  too,  is  the  way  Singa- 
pore prefers  it. 

This  city-country  was  built  154  years  ago 
to  the  proposition  that  business  and  com- 
merce are  all -important. 

Singapore's  Premier  Lee  Kuan  Yew  and  Its 
founder.  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffies,  secre- 
tary of  the  East  India  Company,  wouldn't 
argue  on  that  score.  Raffles  Hotel  and  Raffles 
Place,  in  the  center  of  the  city's  bustling 
waterfront,  are  daily  tributes  to  an  English 
colonist's  foresight. 

But  the  once  pervasive  EIngllsh  commercial 
infiuence  in  Singapore  Is  glvmg  way  to  Amer- 
icans, Japanese,  Western  Europeans  and  new 
nationalists  from  Malaysia,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  Indonesia,  India  and  other  Indian 
Ocean  countries. 

Americans  are  finding  Southeast  Asia  a 
remarkably  fertile  area,  particularly  if  they 
are  wllimg  to  establish  multinational  pro- 
duction facilities. 

"The  Southeast  Asians  talk  about  a  com- 
mon market  approcu:h.  but  first  priority  goes 
to  their  own  national  interests  and  employ- 
ment," says  James  Robertson,  vice  president 
of  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Club  In  Slngap>ore. 

Robertson  and  Vie  Bubler  of  Singer  Sewing 
Machine,  who  is  current  club  president,  both 
agreed  with  the  general  thrust  of  President 
Nixon's  new  trade  proposals  to  Congress. 

"If  we  are  going  to  improve  our  commer- 
cial status  out  here — and  the  opportunities 
are  enormoiis — we  must  be  given  the  tools  to 
compete  with  other  countries,"  said  Buhler. 
"It  isn't  Just  a  matter  of  selling  goods  made 
in  the  U.S.A.  There  must  be  recognition  of 
the  special  problems  of  American  firms  or 
multinationals  producing  abroad.  For  exam- 
ple, they  definitely  need  special  interpreta- 
tion of  antitrust  laws." 

The  opportunities  for  U.S.  firms  is  drama- 
tized by  Horace  Matbls,  manager  and  the 
only  American  in  the  Carrier  Corp.  air-con- 
ditioning plant  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malairsia. 

Carrier  currently  commands  some  40  per 
cent  of  the  area  market  and  does  over  $10 
million  a  year  business,  using  about  50  per 
cent  of  U.S.-made  parts. 

"By  1980,  our  distributors  estimate  this 
will  be  a  $100  million  a  year  market,"  Mathls 
said. 

While  Japanese  banks  and  trading  com- 
panies pursue  aggressive  policies  in  South- 
east Asia,  American  businessmen  find  them- 
selves in  strong  competitive  positions.  Mem- 
ories of  Japan's  conquest  of  these  countries 
during  World  War  II  are  still  vivid.  A  memo- 
rial to  the  victims  of  Japanese  air  raids  in 
December  of  1941  and  January  of  1942  dom- 
inates the  Singapore  waterfront. 

"There  is  an  Instinctive  fear  among  all  of 
us  that  Japan  might  some  day  try  to  estab- 
lish another  "co-prosperity  sphere,'  "  said  one 
Malaysian  government  minister.  "We  had 
one  taste  of  that.  It  was  enough." 

American  Import  emphasis  veers  to  heav- 
ier, more   sophisticated   equipment. 

A  recent  $3  million  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  trade  show  in  Smgapore  stressed 
computers,    automated    factory    equipment. 
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construction  machinery  and  huge  cranes  and 
vehicles  designed  for  the  oil  and  lumber  In- 
dustries. A  Portland,  Oreg..  bank  was  on  hand 
representing  20  of  that  state's  lumber-re- 
lated Industries. 

'•We  are  concentrating  on  areas  where  we 
have  a  clear  lead  over  other  countries."  said 
a  Commerce  Department  spokesman.  "We're 
opening  a  permanent  trade  center  in  Sing- 
apore and  we  hope  that  it  will  attract  a  wide 
variety  of  firms,  but  right  now  the  electron- 
ics and  heavy  industry  people  have  the  lead." 

The  American-Japanese  trade  offensive  Is 
already  cutting  deep  Into  old  British  mar- 
kets. 

"Over  the  last  two  years  the  Imports  of 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  have  risen  about 
25  per  cent,  yet  the  rise  In  British  exports 
to  both  markets  Is  only  a  fraction  of  that," 
admitted  Peter  Walker,  British  secretary  of 
state  for  trade,  who  also  was  touring  South- 
east Asia. 

The  two  markets  aloue  purchased  $8  bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  abroad  In  1972,  he  said. 

Business  reports  also  Indicate  that  Hong 
Kong  Is  losing  out  to  Singapore  In  the  race 
to  be  South  Asia's  No.  1  commercial  center. 
Soaring  land  values,  labor  costs  and  rents 
are  pushing  more  and  more  firms  to  Singa- 
pore, Kuala  Lumpur,  and  Penang  in  Malaysia, 
Bangkok  In  Thailand  and  to  Jakarta  and 
other  Indonesian  cities. 

The  miles  of  yellow  lights  and  the  flicker- 
ing gas  flares  that  deny  night  to  Abadan  and 
the  world's  largest  refinery  signify  more  than 
a  hungry  world's  appetite  for  oil. 

They  signify,  too,  a  shah's  appetite  for  the 
glories  that  once  were  Persia's. 

Nowhere  on  the  sweeping  littoral  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  Is  one  nation  pouring  so  much 
Into  Its  own  development.  Not  even  giant 
India  can  match  Iran's  determined  effort  to 
establish  Itself  as  a  local  power  In  an  area 
that  has  become  a  geopolitical  vacuum  and  a 
world  question  mark. 

The  shah  of  Iran  and  his  government  can- 
not be  accused  of  hoarding  oil  and  gas  dollars 
for  speculation  in  international  money  mar- 
kets. 

"Iran  spends  every  penny  before  the  Ink 
is  dry  on  the  checks."  said  an  American 
diplomat  In  Tehran.  'Sometimes  you  have  to 
wonder  If  the  shah  can  keep  pace  with  the 
expectations  he  has  aroused  in  these  people, 
or  the  role  he  wants  them  to  play." 

Military  analyses  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
usually  begin  and  end  with  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR,  the  two  powers  that  boast  the 
naval  and  nuclear  strength  to  "police"  the 
area.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  overlook  Iran. 

No  tears  were  shed  in  Tehran  when  Britain 
finally  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  its  old  bases  "east  of  Suez." 
For  two  hundred  years  London  had  practiced 
what  former  U.S.  Ambassador  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  in  called  "plate  glass  diplomacy." 

"It  was  as  If  the  British  built  a  glass  wall 
around  the  area,"  MacArthur  once  told  the 
writer.  "It  was  a  true  Victorian  concept.  If 
anyone  dared  throw  a  rock  at  the  wall,  from 
inside  or  out.  he  immediately  felt  the  full 
weight  of  the  British  empire". 

"As  long  as  that  power  was  available,  the 
countries  around  the  Persian  Gulf  were 
cowed.  Once  that  power  was  gone,  they  sud- 
denly had  to  search  their  hearts  for  their 
own  real  identity  and  a.spirations." 

Iran's  reaction  to  the  British  withdrawal 
Is  remarkably  similar  to  that  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  tn  the  countries  of  East 
Africa.  The  first  Impulse  Is  to  continue  close 
contacts  with  London,  but  as  time  passes 
Britain  is  seen  more  realistically  as  a  com- 
paratively small  Island  nation  that  no  longer 
poss?s3es  the  resources  to  help  aTibitlous  In- 
dependent states  reach  full  development. 

Iran  was  Introduced  to  American  tech- 
nology and  military  might  during  World  War 
II  when  it  was  the  "back-door"  -oute  for 
supplies  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  has  moved  close  to  Washington. 

The  shah  has  buUt  a  potent  military  ma- 
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chine  with  U.S.  help  and  has  Just  negotiated 
to  buy  (4  billion  In  British  and  American 
ships,  planes  and  weapons  to  modernize  his 
forces.  Britain  Is  building  a  destroyer  and 
four  frigates  that  will  be  the  core  of  Iran's 
Persian  Gulf  fleet.  U.S.  sales  mclude  sophis- 
ticated helicopter  gun-ships  and  even  guided 
"smart  bombs." 

When  the  shah's  program  Is  completed  In 
1977,  Iran  will  rank  second  only  to  Russian - 
equipped  India  as  a  local  Indian  Ocean  pow- 
er. According  to  Iran's  Washington  ambas- 
sador, former  foreign  minister  and  former 
son-in-law,  Abashlr  Zahedi.  the  shah  hopes 
to  match  India's  overwhelming  presence  with 
a  special  Indian  Ocean  arrangement  with 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  Japan. 

Japan,  in  particular,  has  a  vested  Interest 
In  the  Persian  Gulf.  More  than  80  per  cent 
of  Its  oil  supplies  originate  here.  Iran  Is  the 
world's  No.  1  oU-exporting  nation  and  may 
rank  No.  1  In  natural  gas  reserves. 

As  Iran  looks  at  the  world.  It  Is  literally 
threatened  on  four  sides.  Despite  polite  rela- 
tions with  Moscow  and  a  commercial  agree- 
ment that  pipes  a  billion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  into  the  Crimea  every  day  in  re- 
turn for  Soviet  steel  mills  and  other  heavy 
Industry,  Tehran  maintains  a  "profound  dis- 
trust" of  the  Russians. 

It  has  not  forgotten  Soviet  attempts  to 
claim  Iran's  northernmost  provinces  after 
World  War  II.  Any  appearance  of  Russian 
naval  squadrons  near  the  Persian  Gulf  sets 
off  talk  of  a  Soviet  "pincers"  movement. 

"We  want  NO  foreign  presence  In  the  gulf," 
the  shah  has  warned. 

Iran  also  has  a  running  dispute  with  Iraq 
over  navigable  waters  that  mark  the  two 
countries'  frontier.  It  Is  angry  over  radio 
Baghdad's  attempts  to  fan  rebellion  to  Balu- 
chistan near  the  Pakistan  border  and  It  Is 
keenly  aware  of  Moscow's  arms  shipments  to 
Iraq's  radical  Baathist  regime. 

Even  more  immediate  Is  concern  about  In- 
dia's pressures  against  Pakistan.  There  Is 
real  fear  In  Tehran  that  the  forces  set  In 
motion  by  Pakistan's  December,  1971,  defeat 
by  India  during  the  Bangladesh  war  can  lit- 
erally tear  Pakistan  apart.  Russian,  Afghani 
and  Indian  agents  are  allegedly  working  In- 
side Pakistan  to  incite  minorities  against 
President  All  Bhutto.  Bhutto  Is  a  frequent 
visitor  in  Tehran  and  he  and  the  shah  are 
described  as  "In  full  agreement." 

In  recent  Interviews  with  Western  news- 
men, the  Lhah  has  warned  that  Iran  will  not 
stand  Idly  by  If  Pakistan  Is  threatened  with 
another  partition  or  civil  war.  He  has  hinted 
strongly  that  his  army  would  move  swiftly 
to  annex  Baluchi  areas  In  south  Pakistan. 
Such  a  move  would  bring  the  Iranians  face 
to  face  with  India. 

There  Is  little  concern  shown  in  Tehran 
about  Communist  China,  despite  Peking's 
attempts  to  stir  unrest  in  tiny,  feudal  oil 
states  along  the  gulf. 

Instead,  China  Is  looked  upon  as  the  major 
Asian  balancing  factor  that  can  blunt  both 
Soviet  and  Indaln  ambitions.  But  Peking's 
Inaction  during  the  1971  India-Pakistan  war 
also  Is  noted. 

"In  a  crisis."  said  one  official,  "we  must 
look  first  to  the  United  States.  The  CENTO 
agreement  (Central  Treaty  Organization)  Is 
meaningless,  but  the  United  States  has  clear 
national  Interests  In  Iran.  No  president  could 
Ignore  them." 
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JIM  FARLEY'S  85TH   BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  aU  of 
us,  birthdays  have  always  been  very  spe- 


cial occasions,  aud  today  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  statesman,  Jim 
Farley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  is  celebrating 
his  85th. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  personally 
know  Jim  Farley  and  watch  the  legend 
grow.  He  is  a  vibrant,  active  leader  who 
has  given  our  Nation  more  than  60  years 
of  faithful  dedication  to  both  politics 
and  to  business.  A  top  executive  for  the 
world's  largest  soft  drink  manufacturer 
since  1941.  Jim  Parley  is  a  blue  chip  am- 
bassador of  good  will  to  foreign  countries 
all  over  the  globe. 

In  politics,  this  hardnosed  Democrat  is 
best  knovra  for  his  wizardlike  manage- 
ment of  F.D.R.'s  successful  Presidential 
campaigns  of  1932  and  1936,  and  his  serv- 
ice as  U.S.  Postmaster  General  and  Na- 
tional Democratic  Committee  chairman 
during  the  same  period. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  an  outstanding 
gentleman  who  has  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  its  politi- 
cal process,  and  most  of  all  to  his  many, 
many  friends.  Best  wishes  and  a  most 
happy  birthday,  Jim  Farley. 


THE   EPA'S   PRELIMINARY   REPORT 
ON  WASTE  OIL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
issued  its  preliminary  report  on  waste  oil 
recovery.  The  report  is  required  under 
section  104(m)  (2)  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
This  section  of  the  law  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EPA  to  conduct  an 
extensive  analysis  of  the  technological, 
biological,  economic,  and  legal  obstacles 
to  the  effective  recovery  of  waste  oil. 

Each  year  in  this  country  we  dispose 
of  over  1.1  billion  gallons  of  used  oil  in 
ways  which  present  serious  hazards  to 
our  environment.  Conventional  dumping 
of  used  oil  nms  the  tremendous  risk  of 
fouling  our  waterways.  Burning  of  the 
oil  as  fuel  can  release  toxic  oxides  into  the 
air.  Recycling  technologies  do  exist,  but 
they  need  improvement.  More  impor- 
tantly, an  effective  method  of  collection 
of  used  oil  presents  the  major  obstacle  to 
effective  waste  oil  recovery. 

This  preliminary  report  establishes  a 
good  groundwork.  In  outlining  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem,  the  study  relies 
heavily  on  work  done  for  the  EPA  by 
Environmental  Quality  Systems,  Inc. 
This  report  was  submitted  to  the  EPA 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  last  Decem- 
ber. From  this  analysis  it  is  clear  that  the 
waste  oil  problem  is  likely  not  only  to  be 
persistent  but  also  growing. 

Of  all  the  lubricants  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  approximately  one-half  is 
consumed  in  use.  The  remaining  half  is 
waste  oil.  In  1969  domestic  consumption 
of  lubricating  materials  was  2.29  billion 
gallons.  By  1975,  the  EPA  projects,  con- 
sumption will  be  as  high  as  2.42  billion 
gallons.  This  total  translates  into  over 
1.2  billion  gallons  of  used  oU  each  year. 
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Having  outlined  the  extent  of  the  waste 
oU  problem,  the  EPA  study  turns  to  its 
other  facets.  Time  limitations  force  most 
of  the  conclusions  to  be  considered  as 
"tentative."  However,  these  are  some  dis- 
turbing lapses  in  the  report.  For  example, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  long-range  bio- 
logical effects  of  waste  oil,  the  report 
complains  of  the  lack  of  data  on  these 
impacts — 

.  .  .  the  effects  of  waste  oil  can  only  be 
addressed  In  the  most  general  terms.  In  fact. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that,  until  specific 
data  are  generated  specifically  on  waste  oil 
effects  we  will  not  know  even  If  we  are  In 
the  right  ball  park  as  to  recommendations. 

This  is  a  curious  statement.  In  a  later 
section,  the  report  details  the  highly 
toxic  effects  of  waste  oil  in  a  ntunber 
of  pollution  incidents.  In  short,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  suggest  that  oil,  re- 
leased in  freshwater  as  well  as  marine 
environments,  has  serious  implications 
for  a  wide  range  of  animal  and  plant  life. 
To  quote  from  this  later  section  of  the 
report  which  discusses  marine  pollu- 
tion— 

When  an  oil  spill  occurs  near  shore  or 
when  an  oil  slick  Is  brought  to  the  Intertidal 
zone  and  beaches,  extensive  mortality  of  ma- 
rine organisms  occurs. 

In  light  of  these  conclusions — tentative 
and  incomplete  as  they  may  be — it  Is 
hard  to  understand  the  allusion  to  being 
in  the  wrong  "ball  park."  Although  meas- 
uring the  toxicity  of  oil  is  undoubtedly  a 
difficult  task,  we  must  not  allow  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  to  serve  as  a  justification 
for  inaction.  There  remains  significant 
areas  in  which  informed  action  is  possi- 
ble. Unfortimately,  the  EPA  report  tends 
to  underplay  any  possible  course  of  action 
which  can  be  taken  now. 

In  this  regard,  the  section  on  current 
methods  of  collection  and  disposal  of 
waste  oil  presents  the  second  disappoint- 
ment in  the  EPA  report.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  has,  through 
its  own  Ignorance  and  neglect,  con- 
structed a  number  of  barriers  to  the  re- 
refining  of  used  oil. 

For  example,  up  to  1965,  re-reflners 
were  exempt  from  a  6-cent-per-gallon 
tax  on  lubricating  oil  to  be  paid  by  the 
first  user  of  that  oil.  Adverse  rulings  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  1965 
changed  this  picture  dramatically.  The 
IRS,  using  the  justification  that  excise 
tax  revenues  were  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
highway  trust  fund,  allowed  an  off  high- 
way exemption  on  oil.  As  the  result,  the 
competitive  advantage  of  re-refined  oil 
in  the  offhighway  market — chiefly  farm 
vehicles — evaporated.  A  second  ruling  in 
the  same  year  held  that  re-refiners  could 
not  claim  a  similar  exemption  on  new 
oil  which  is  necessary  in  the  industrial 
process  to  re-refine  and  purify  their  used 
oil.  In  short,  a  new  cost  was  added  to 
the  re-refiner. 

On  a  second  front,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ruled  that  all  containers 
of  re-refined  products  must  be  labeled 
"previously  used."  The  impact  of  this 
ruling  has  been  to  impose  an  unneces- 
sary discrimination  on  the  product. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  EPA  made 
little  effort  to  describe  in  greater  depth 
the  consequences  of  years  of  neglect  on 
the  Federal  level  in  dealhig  with  the 
difficult  problem  of  waste  oil.  While  it  is 
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true  that  the  re-refining  of  used  oil  still 
poses  many  economic  and  environmental 
problems,  these  hazards  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  imsatisfactory  al- 
ternative methods  of  disposal  available 
to  us.  I  am  disappointed  that  the  EPA  did 
did  not  take  a  more  activist  stance  in  ex- 
ploring the  avenues  of  informed  action 
that  are  now  open  to  us. 

Earlier  this  session  I  introduced  the 
National  OU  Recycling  Act  of  1973  (H.R. 
5902).  I  do  not  assume  that  this  legis- 
lation offers  the  complete  solution  to  the 
waste  oil  problem.  But  it  offers  a  con- 
structive start.  Later  this  week  I  will 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation.  I  encourage  the 
EPA  to  continue  its  excellent  leadership 
in  this  area.  'Very  real  problems  remain 
before  we  can  be  confident  of  any  solu< 
tion.  Nonetheless,  positive  steps  can  be 
taken  now  to  prepare  for  the  more 
sweeping  changes  that  must  come  in  the 
future. 


EVERYONE  WILLING  TO  HELP,  "WILL- 
ING TO  HELP  EVERYONE— KOCH 
CLUB  OF  QUINCY,  MASS. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  occasion 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Koch  Club 
of  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  Koch  Club,  founded  in  T948  by  its 
present  director,  Richard  Koch,  has 
sponsored  athletic  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities for  over  40,000  boys  and  girls  in 
the  Quincy  area. 

Richard  Koch,  recognizing  a  need  for 
an  organization  where  all  members  of 
families  could  participate  in  activities 
together,  has  given  unselfishly  of  his 
time  and  efforts  to  organize  such  a  group. 
With  Richard  Koch's  dedication  and  the 
cooperation  of  his  associates,  the  Koch 
Club  has  developed  into  a  very  vital  ele- 
ment of  the  Quincy  commurity,  where 
the  members  practice  the  Koch  Club 
motto,  "Everyone  willing  to  help,  willing 
to  help  everyone." 

The  following  is  a  history  of  this  fine 
organization : 

History  or  the  Koch  Clttb  of  Qttinct 

EARLY    TZARS 

The  Koch  Club  of  Quincy  was  founded  In 
May  of  1948,  when  thirty  men  In  their  early 
twenties  and  some  older,  formed  a  recrea- 
tional group  consisting  of  two  and  four  teams 
of  friends  playing  softball  every  Saturday 
and  Sunday  at  Cavanagh  Stadium  on  Birch 
Street,  North  Quincy.  It  was  an  Intramural 
activity  with  the  emphasis  on  enjoyment 
rather  than  competition  which  Is  a  philos- 
ophy that  is  stlU  maintained  today  In  all 
Koch  Club  endeavors. 

Today  the  Koch  Club's  various  districts 
and  divisions  reach  out  to  provide  recrea- 
tional and  athletic  activities  annually  for 
some  3.000  persons  of  all  ages  throughout 
the  City  and  neighboring  communities. 

Founded  by  Its  present  director,  Richard 
J.  Koch,  the  Koch  Club,  in  Its  twenty-five 
year  history,  estimates  that  a  total  of  40,000 
boys  and  girls  have  participated  In  Its  many 
and  varied  activities  and  that  approximate- 
ly 10,000  adults  have  also  enjoyed  social  and 
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recreational  programs  sponsored  by  the  Club. 

An  estimated  $150,000  has  been  expended 
by  all  groups  of  the  Koch  Club  to  provide 
athletic  equipment,  trophies,  banquets,  uni- 
forms, prizes,  charitable  donations  and  schol- 
arships. All  the  funds  provided  are  appro- 
priated by  the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  activity  they  enjoy  the  most  and 
there  has  been  no  financial  assistance  from 
any  governmental  agency.  The  Koch  Club 
membership  is  obligated  to  support  the  ac- 
tivity they  choose  and  enjoy  and  is  not  com- 
mitted to  assist  In  other  phases  of  the  Club 
tmless  they  desire  to  do  so. 

In  1949  the  original  group  added  a  basket- 
ball team  that  participated  In  the  former 
City  League  and  this  program  advanced  to  a 
semlpro  basketbaU  team  led  by  District  At- 
torney George  G.  Burke  that  provided  one  of 
the  outstanding  teams  In  the  State  winning 
two  state-wide  semlpro  basketbaU  tourna- 
ments In  1959. 

Perhaps  the  most  progressive  section  of 
the  Koch  Club  Is  the  Junior  Baseball  League 
which  was  founded  in  1951.  The  league  was 
formed  to  provide  baseball  playing  opportu- 
nities for  youngsters  of  the  community  who 
were  too  young  or  not  quite  ready  for  Little 
League  ball. 

The  participants  of  the  league  are  under 
the  guidance  of  adults,  many  of  whom  have 
chUdren  playing  In  the  league,  who  give  freriy 
of  ther  time  to  help  Instruct  the  youngsters 
in  playing  baseball.  The  Club  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  despite  the 
large  nimiber  of  children  involved  in  the 
leagues,  not  one  is  denied  the  opportunity 
to  play  because  he  lacks  equipment  or  talent. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  Koch  Club  Boys 
BasebaU  and  Girls  SoftbaU  Leagues  Is  to 
provide  an  enjoyable  activity  for  as  many 
boys  and  girls  as  possible,  regardless  of  skUl 
or  athletic  prowess.  Enjoyment  Is  first,  com- 
petition second,  in  Koch  Club. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  equipment  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  league  of  such  propor- 
tions is  provided  through  contributions  of 
residents  of  the  City  and  from  fund-raising 
projects  of  the  Club.  The  expenses  of  the 
Junior  Baseball  League  and  Girls  SoftbaU 
League,  along  with  the  Boys  and  the  Girls 
Basketball  Leagues  totals  in  the  thousands 
of  dollars  annually. 

On  the  social  side,  the  Club  holds  annual 
family  outings  when  both  parents  and  chU- 
dren can  take  part  in  games  and  contests, 
gauged  at  various  age  levels. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Quincy  Red  Cross 
Chapter,  the  Club  established  a  Blood  Bank 
in  1950.  Over  200  pints  of  blood  have  been 
donated  since  the  program  began. 

Each  year  during  the  holiday  season,  many 
activities  are  undertaken  by  the  Club.  A 
Christmas  Party  for  smaller  chidlren  of  the 
area  is  held,  a  practice  since  1948  when  the 
first  party  took  place.  Each  year,  the  party 
attracts  more  youngsters  than  the  previous 
year. 

A  Christmas  Basket  Fund  is  also  sponsored 
by  the  organization  each  year.  Pood  baskets 
are  distributed  to  needy  famUles  through 
Koch  Club  members  and  a  local  charitable 
organization.  The  Club's  charity  work  now 
totals  over  t7,000  since  it  was  founded  In 
1948.  One  large  amount  was  $1,000  donated 
to  the  Jimmy  Fund  in  1962. 

Santa  Claus'  visit  to  abut-In  children  Is 
another  fast  growing  holiday  activity.  One? 
limited  to  visiting  children  in  the  northern 
section  of  Quincy,  Santa  Claus  now,  upon 
request,  will  visit  children  anywhere  on  the 
South  Shore  bringing  with  him,  candy  and 
toys  for  each  and  lists  their  Christmas  wants. 

The  Club  is  nonsectarian  and  chtu^es  no 
dues.  Any  person  interested  can  join  a  par- 
ticular activity  and  is  not  obligated  to  sup- 
port other  phases  of  the  Club's  work. 

The  Koch  Club  is  a  family  organization, 
providing  activity  for  all  ages  In  the  famUy, 
thus  resulting  in  a  common  interest  among 
all  members  of  the  famUy  and  bringing  about 
a  closer  relationship. 
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YOUTH  AcnvmES 


Koch  Club  Youth  Activities  were  started 
In  May,  1951  with  the  North  Qulncy  District 
forming  a  baseball  league  with  55  boys.  Last 
season.  North  Qulncy  District  had  600  boys 
and  200  girls  registered  in  the  baseball  and 
Softball  programs.  The  North  Qulncy  Dis- 
trict has  125  boys  and  40  girls  enjoying  the 
weekly  basketball  programs  at  North  Qulncy 
and  Atlantic  Junior  High  School  gyms  on 
Thursday  evenings. 

The  first  girls  Boftball  team  was  formed 
by  the  Koch  Club  In  1952  by  Mrs.  Slmone 
Koch  with  14  girls.  Last  year  there  were  600 
girls. 

The  Broadmeadows  District  was  started  In 
May  of  1962  by  its  present  director,  Anthony 
T.  Delmonlco,  with  125  boys  and  they  were 
registered  for  the  baaeball  leagues.  Last  year, 
325  boys  and  200  girls  participated  In  the 
baseball  and  Softball  programs.  The  Broad- 
meadows  District  Basketball  program  Is  con- 
ducted each  Monday  evening  at  the  Broad - 
meadows  Junior  High  School  gym  with  100 
boys  and  30  girls  partlclpyatlng. 

On  December  13.  1967.  the  Houghs  Neck 
District  of  the  Koch  Club  was  officially 
formed  by  Bernard  P.  Cotter  and  200  boys 
from  ages  7  through  15  registered  and  par- 
ticipated each  Wednesday  evening  at  Ather- 
ton  Hough  School  g>m  and  St.  Thomas  g>m. 
This  program  only  lasted  for  two  years  as 
the  volunteers  were  unable  to  give  more  time. 

In  1969  the  Montclalr  District  of  the  Koch 
Club  was  formed  by  Peter  D.  Cappola  with  a 
boys  baseball  program  consisting  of  boys  5 
through  8  years  with  150  boys  In  1970  and  9 
and  10  year  old  boys  were  added  and  200  boys 
enjoyed  the  summer  program.  In  1971  a  girls 
Softball  program  was  added  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Janet  Crowley  and  175  girls  par- 
ticipated last  summer.  Since  1969  a  basket- 
ball program  has  also  been  conducted  In  the 
Montclalr  District  with  100  boys  participat- 
ing this  year.  Mr.  Cappola  has  resigned  as 
district  director  and  Howard  Crowley  Is  now 
serving  In  the  capacity. 

The  West  Qulncy  Twl-League  Board  of  Di- 
rector voted  to  join  the  Koch  Club  as  the 
West  Qulncy  District  In  1972  with  175  boys 
of  ages  8  through  14  annually  participating. 
David  J.  Donaghue  Is  the  West  Qulncy  dis- 
trict director  responsible  for  the  operation. 

KOCH  CLUB   BOWLING   LEAOUXS 

The  men's  bowling  league  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  divisions  of  the  Koch  Club  and  the 
senior  group  of  the  Club's  10  bowling  leetgues. 
Pounded  in  1950  with  30  bowlers,  the  league 
has  50  men  participating  this  year  who  bowl 
every  Tuesday  evening  at  7:00  p.m.  at  the 
Merrymount  Daylight  Alleys.  In  1956,  a 
women's  league  was  formed  with  40  women 
bowling  each  Wednesday  evening  at  8:00  p.m. 
at  the  Norfolk  Downs  Alleys. 

The  league  continues  in  its  18th  year  and 
Is  one  of  the  outstanding  groups  supporting 
the  Club's  charitable  endeavors.  Two  married 
couples  bowling  leagues  were  formed  in  1957, 
the  Koch  Club  Couples  and  the  Co-Weds, 
both  with  25  couples  In  each  league.  The  pro- 
gram was  so  successful  and  enjoyable  that 
two  more  couples  leagues  have  been  added  In 
the  past  several  years;  the  Koch  Club  Co- 
Eds  and  Trl  S  Couples  leagues  with  30 
couples  In  each  league. 

In  1963  Anthony  T.  Delmonlco  formed  the 
Koch  Club  boys  bowling  league  at  the  Mer- 
rymount Daylight  Alleys  with  48  boys  par- 
ticipating. The  late  Roy  Remler  was  assigned 
to  direct  the  league  for  the  first  two  years. 
The  league  quickly  expanded  and  continued 
to  expand  In  the  1973  season.  100  boys  bowled 
In  the  Junior  League  and  24  in  the  Young 
Men's  division.  Qary  DeMole  now  directs  the 
league. 

During  the  ten  years  of  boys  bowling,  ap- 
proximately 800  boys  have  participated  in  the 
program.  The  leagues  bowl  every  Saturday 
morning  at  the  Merrymount  Daylight  Alfeys. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Nestor  organized  the  girls 
bowling  program  in  1964  and  in  that  year  48 
girls  started  bowling  at  the  Norfolk  Downs 
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Alleys  on  Saturday  mornings  at  9:30  a.m. 
Two  years  later,  because  of  an  Increase  of 
bowlers,  the  league  transferred  to  the  Wol- 
laston  Boulevard  Bowladrome.  Each  year  the 
league  increased  and  In  1969,  the  leagrue  was 
divided  to  give  more  girls  an  opportunity  to 
bowl. 

There  are  now  200  girls  bowling.  The  Ter- 
mites, grades  4  through  6  bowl  Tuesday  aft- 
ernoon at  1:00  p.m.  The  Seniors,  grades  7 
and  up  bowl  Saturday  morning  at  9:30  a.m. 
During  the  9  years  that  the  girls  bowling 
league  has  been  active,  approximately  850 
girls  have  been  Involved  and  have  enjoyed 
45,000  hours  of  competition  and  pleasure. 

Five  of  our  senior  bowlers;  Carol  Morris, 
Roruile  Wler.  Jeanne  Rathgeb,  Marie  Nestor 
and  Joanne  Flynn  won  the  right  to  appear  on 
Winning  Pins  on  Channel  5  T.V.  A  team  of 
5  bowlers  (Milan  Nestor,  Ronnler  Wler,  Mau- 
reen Batts,  Joanne  Flynn  and  Denlse  Beresz- 
niewicz)  were  entered  in  the  Natick  Tour- 
nament and  took  second  place  in  the  Senior 
Division. 

BOWLING   TOURNAMENTS 

The  Koch  Club,  for  the  past  20  years, 
has  annually  sponsored  the  Oreater  Qulncy 
Men's  Candlepln  Bowling  Tourney  at  the 
Merrymount  Daylight  Alleys  on  Sunday  after- 
noons in  January  and  February.  Twenty- 
eight  teams  representing  the  five  top 
bowlers  from  each  league  entered  this  year. 
One  hundred  and  forty  bowlers  or  the  best 
of  1400  bowlers  competed  for  trophies  and 
prizes. 

Each  February  and  March,  the  Koch  Club 
sponsors  the  South  Shore  Women's  Candle- 
pln Bowling  Tourney  for  the  top  five 
bowlers  of  each  amateur  league  to  meet  In 
competition  for  team  awards  and  Individual 
honors.  Twenty-four  representing  twelve 
hundred  women  participated  this  year,  the 
18th  year  of  annual  sponsorship  by  the 
Koch  Club.  The  Tourney,  although  competi- 
tive. Is  of  great  enjoyment  to  the  men  and 
women  participating. 

KOCH  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Since  1959,  the  Koch  Club  of  Qulncy  has 
presented  95.000  in  scholarship  awards  and 
the  1973  25th  Anniversary  Year  Awards  will 
bring  the  total  to  $5,500. 

The  purpose  of  establishing  the  Scholar- 
ship Fund  was  twofold,  first  to  impress  on 
each  boy  and  girl  In  Koch  Club  the  im- 
portance of  his  or  her  education,  and  have 
them  realize,  although  the  organization  is 
primarily  engaged  In  athletic  and  recrea- 
tional activities,  the  Club  Is  greatly  Inter- 
ested in  their  education.  The  Koch  Club  is 
equally  concerned  with  the  active  and 
wholesome  use  of  mind  and  body  of  youth. 
Secondly,  the  Koch  Club  wishes  to  have 
youth  realize  that  athletic  progress  Is 
limited  by  time,  but  education  and  learning 
will  remain  throughout  their  lives. 

In  1959,  the  Scholarship  Fund  was  founded 
in  the  North  Qulncy  District  and  a  $100 
scholarship,  each  was  awarded  to  a  boy  or  girl 
graduate  of  North  Qulncy  High  School.  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Weafer  was  chairman  of  the  Awards 
Committee,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Benolt 
were  co-chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee 
and  the  Scholarship  Fund.  The  Lambert 
Brothers;  Paul,  Greorge,  Bill  and  Fern  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Scholarship 
Fund. 

The  Broadmeadows  District  of  the  Koch 
Club  expanded  the  Scholarship  Awards  in 
1964,  by  presenting  a  $100  scholarship,  each, 
to  a  boy  and  girl  graduate  of  Qulncy  High 
School. 

Commemorating  Its  20th  Anniversary  the 
Koch  Club  Increased  the  Scholarship  Awards 
to  include  a  $50  Scholarship  Award  to  a  boy 
graduate  of  the  Vocational-Technical  School 
recognizing  the  Importance  of  the  trade  and 
technical  type  of  training. 

Mr.  Anthony  T.  Delmonlco  is  Chairman  of 
the  Scholarship  Committee.  Other  members 
include:  Mrs.  Anthony  T.  Delmonlco;  Miss 
Ruth  Scanlan,   Quincy  School   Committee- 
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woman  and  former  recipient;  and  Richard  J. 
Koch,  Executive  Director  of  the  Koch  Club; 
Howard  Crowley;  Mrs.  Slmone  Koch;  and 
Thomas  F.  Nestor. 

The  proceeds  from  the  25th  Anniversary 
Dinner  and  Dance  and  souvenir  program  will 
be  invested  into  a  trust  and  on  the  60th 
year  or  Golden  Anniversary  of  the  Koch  Club, 
the  Interest  from  the  fund  will  be  used  an- 
nually for  the  Scholarship  Awards  resulting 
in  perpetuating  the  goals  of  the  Koch  Club. 

WATS    AND    MEANS 

For  continued  assistance  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Scholarship  and 
Christmas  Basket  Fund,  we  wish  to  extend 
the  gratitude  of  our  organization  to  the 
following:  Paul  Lambert  of  Rainbow  Fruit 
and  his  brothers  Fern,  George  and  William. 
They  have  contributed  $800  including  dona- 
tions to  the  Scholarship  Fund  and  also  pro- 
vided the  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
Christmas  baskets.  Karl  Koch  has  also  been 
extremely  generous  in  Koch  Club  projects 
at  Christmas. 

MUNICIPAL     SERVICE 

The  Koch  Club  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  cooperation  of  the  following  during  the 
years  of  growth  and  expansion:  The  Qulncy 
Police  Department,  The  Park  and  Recreation 
Board,  and  the  Qulncy  School  Committee. 

NEWS     MEOIAS 

The  following  deserve  special  commenda- 
tion from  the  Koch  Club  for  their  many  fea- 
tures, notices  and  news  relative  to  Koch  Club 
activities:  The  Patriot  Ledger,  Radio  Station 
WJDA.  The  Boston  Globe,  The  Boston  Herald 
American  and  The  Qulncy  Sun.  This  service 
Is  most  important  to  any  organization. 

SPECIAL     THANKS 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Koch 
Club  boys  baseball  leagues  and  the  girls  soft- 
ball  leagues,  a  special  thanks  to  Cornelius  V. 
and  Edward  Keohane  of  the  Keohane  Fu- 
neral Home  for  annually  laminating  the 
achievement  certificates  for  the  leagues 
which  transforms  the  presentations  from  a 
piece  of  paper  into  a  handsome  award. 

THANKS 

A  sincere  appreciation  to  the  Flag  Day 
Parade  Committee.  Each  year,  they  donate 
over  1,200  U.S.  flags  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  baseball  and  softball  leagues  to  carry  in 
the  Flag  Day  Parade.  This  group  also  pro- 
vides the  coffee  and  doughnuts  collection  for 
coaches  and  umpires  following  the  Flag  Day 
ceremonies.  The  committee  Includes:  Thomas 
F.  Nestor,  Chairman;  Richard  M.  Morrlssey; 
Thomas  N.  Byrnes;  Philip  Garcia;  Joseph  L. 
Donovan;  Thomas  R.  Burke  and  Paul  P. 
Nestor. 


A  BILL  TO  (X)RRECT  AN  INJUSTICE 
TO  SOME  CITIZENS  OF  THE  MID- 
DLE RIO  GRANDE  CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT  IN  NEW  MEXICO 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  correct  an  injustice 
to  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  In  my 
congressional  district. 

In  the  summer  of  1966,  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  conservancy  district 
were  informed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, that  the  Bureau  intended  to  offer 
for  public  sale  certain  small  tracts  of 
land  which  had  been  considered  jMivately 
owned  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  Dis- 
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trlct  at  the  time  of  Its  formation  in 
1927.  On  many  of  these  tracts  private 
citizens  have  been  assessed  for  taxes  for 
many  years  and  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Conservancy  District  had,  since  its 
formation,  levied  assessments  against 
their  prop>erty.  The  records  of  the  dis- 
trict, on  its  organization  in  the  middle 
twenties,  including  the  maps  which  were 
prepared.  Identified  practically  all  of 
these  tracts  as  privately  owned.  The  pri- 
vate parties  occupying  the  land  also  be- 
lieved that  they  owned  the  land  and  sold 
and  traded  the  same. 

Because  of  existing  legislation,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  cannot  con- 
vey title  directly  to  the  people  now  oc- 
cupying the  land.  But  the  district,  as  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State,  can 
acquire  this  under  a  congressional  act 
as  a  conduit  for  the  title  to  the  indi- 
vidual property  owners.  The  bill  includes 
the  sum  of  $5,626.45  to  pay  for  the  ad- 
ministrative work  Involved  and  it  would 
be  paid  by  the  property  owners  them- 
selves. Any  substantial  charge  would  be 
a  bitter  pill  for  the  various  landowners 
or  occupants  of  this  land  to  swallow  when 
they  believed  they  have  owned  this  land 
all  these  years. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  that  this  bill 
be  given  early  consideration  and  that 
these  citizens  be  allowed  to  have  clear 
title  to  the  land  they  have  always  be- 
lieved was  theirs. 


SUN  AS  AN  ENERGY  SOURCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"energy  crisis"  Is  continuing  to  receive  a 
great  deal  of  publicity.  Unfortimately. 
much  of  the  discussion  seems  intended 
to  arouse  public  panic  and  pessimism. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  problem  and  that  we  are  not  as 
resource-wealthy  as  we  once  were.  How- 
ever, occasionally  we  read  of  positive  and 
thoughtful  action  being  taken  to  solve 
this  problem.  An  article  In  the  May  19, 
1973,  issue  of  Business  Week,  entitled 
"The  Sun  Breaks  Through  as  an  Energy 
Source,"  contains  an  avenue  for  action 
that  merits  attention. 

Several  companies  and  research  orga- 
nizations are  seriously  exploring  the  de- 
velopment of  a  commercial  market  for 
solar  energy  in  as  little  as  three  years. 
Realizing  that  the  use  of  solar  energy  to 
produce  electricity  is  years  off,  these 
companies  are  hoping  to  develop  a  new 
industry  in  which  solar  energy  would  be 
used  to  supply  a  substantial  smioimt  of 
the  Nation's  heating  and  cooling  load. 

Countries  such  as  Japan,  Australia, 
and  Israel  have  been  using  solar  heaters 
for  several  years.  We  do  not  lack  the 
technology  to  develop  such  an  industry. 
It  is  suggested  by  Erich  Farber,  director 
of  the  University  of  Florida's  solar 
energy  laboratory,  that — 

Ignorance  is  the  major  reason  solar  heat- 
ing systems  aren't  on  the  market.  Most 
manufacturers  don't  know  It  can  be  done. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  would  like  to  commend  these  com- 
panies for  their  foresight  and  initiative 
at  a  time  when  It  Is  most  urgently  needed, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  this  piece  of 
good  news  with  my  colleagues : 

[From  Business  Week,  May  19,  1973] 

The  Sun  Breaks  Through  as  an  Energy 
Source 

Freeman  A.  Ford  gets  Impatient  when  peo- 
ple talk  wistfully  about  harnessing  the  boun- 
tiful energy  of  the  sun.  "There's  been  a  great 
deal  said  about  solar  energy,  but  very  little 
swjtion,"  he  says.  So,  last  year.  Ford  set  up 
Fafco,  Inc.,  In  Atherton,  Calif.,  to  sell  sun- 
powered  heating  systems  for  swimming  pools. 
Since  then,  some  40  pool  owners  In  Califor- 
nia and  Florida  have  shelled  out  anywhere 
from  $200  to  $2,000  for  his  black  plastic 
panels  that  take  the  chill  out  of  pools  for 
nothing  but  the  cost  of  pumping  the  water 
through  them.  Beams  Ford:  "We've  identi- 
fied a  need,  and  we've  filled  It." 

Experts  have  long  predicted  wide  use  of 
solar  energy  as  a  source  of  electric  power  In 
the  21st  Century.  But  the  looming  energy 
crisis  has  prompted  researchers  and  business- 
men alike  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  sun's 
potential.  Their  startling  conclusion:  Solar 
energy  may  blossom  into  a  significant  com- 
mercial market  in  as  little  as  three  years. 

Although  systems  that  convert  sunlight  to 
electricity  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  com- 
mercial stage  for  some  time,  the  experts  ex- 
pect solar  energy  to  start  assuming  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  nation's  heating  and 
cooling  lead,  which  accounts  for  about  20 '"c 
of  total  energy  consumption.  "What's  going 
on  right  now  is  rather  skimpy,"  says  James 
A.  Eibllng,  Battelle  Memorial  "institute's  di- 
rector of  solar  energy  work,  "but  you'll  be 
overwhelmed  with  how  much  will  be  going 
on  a  year  from  now." 

A    NEW    INDUSTRY 

As  If  to  underscore  this  prediction,  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.,  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  re- 
search and  consulting  company,  last  week 
announced  a  major  program  to  cultivate  "a 
solar  climate-control  industry."  ADL  has 
signed  up  18  companies  already,  Including 
such  giants  as  Corning  Glass,  Du  Pont,  Ash- 
land Oil.  and  Honeywell,  who  are  paving 
$15,000  each  to  support  a  study  of  short- 
range  markets.  "Tliis  Is  no  research  project," 
insists  ADL  Vice-President  Peter  E.  G'.aser. 
"but  a  program  to  develop  a  new  Industry." 
Glaser  hopes  for  a  total  of  40  clients  before 
he  begins  a  hardware-evaluation  phase  next 
year. 

Several  years  ago,  Glaser  attracted  world- 
wide attention  when  he  came  up  with  an 
intriguing  Space  Age  approach  to  solar  power. 
Instead  of  depending  on  sprawling  "solar 
farms"  that  could  be  blanketed  by  rain  and 
haze,  he  proposed  huge  power-generating  sat- 
ellites that  would  convert  sunlight  to  elec- 
tricity in  orbit  and  relay  the  power  to  earth 
over  microwave  beams.  However,  like  other 
schemes  for  central  power  stations  fueled 
by  the  sun,  Glaser's  satellite  system  Is  dec- 
ades away,  at  best.  Today,  even  earthbound 
solar  stations  are  prohibitively  expensive, 
mainly  because  solar  cells  or  other  devices 
needed  for  the  conversion  step  are  so  ineffi- 
cient. 

Using  solar  heat  directly  is  annf  er  matter. 
For  years,  the  Japanese  have  v.armed  their 
bath  water  with  solar  heaters.  Rooftop  solar 
water  heaters  are  also  common  In  Latin 
America.  India,  and  the  Middle  East.  In  Aus- 
tralia, they  are  found  on  schools,  hospitals, 
and  banks  as  well  as  private  homes. 

A  few  companies  make  solar  water  heaters 
even  In  the  U.S.  Before  natural  gas  became 
widely  available  in  Florida,  for  Instance.  So- 
lar Water  Heater  Co.  in  Miami  sold  more  than 
60,000  units.  "There's  still  a  good  market," 
says  President  Walter  Morrow.  "I  get  a  dozen 
or  so  requests  each  day.  If  the  people  want 
to  make  their  own.  I  sell  them  plans  and 
materials. "  Across  the  continent,  CaUfornla 
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Institute  of  Technology,  under  contract  to 
Southern  California  Gas  Co.,  Is  developing 
advanced  solar  water  heaters  that  could  sup- 
plement conventional  gas  and  electric  units. 

PRESSING    NEED 

Why,  then,  has  it  taken  so  long  for  Ameri- 
cans to  take  solar  energy  seriously?  One  rea- 
son is  that  the  benefits  have  always  seemed 
to  be  marginal.  "Energy  has  been  so  Inex- 
pensive to  us, "  Battelle's  Eibllng  points  out. 
Arthur  D.  Little's  Glaser  notes,  too.  the  prob- 
lem of  breaking  Into  the  fragmented  and 
tradltlon-bound  housing  industry.  Erich  Far- 
ber, director  of  the  University  of  Florida's  so- 
lar energy  laboratory,  puts  It  more  bluntly: 
"Ignorance  is  the  major  reason  solar  heating 
systems  aren't  on  the  market.  Most  manu- 
facturers don't  know  it  can  be  done." 

But  now,  says  Farber,  the  squeeze  on  oU 
and  natural  gas  will  force  manufacturers, 
builders,  and  homebuyers  to  consider  solar 
water  heaters.  Rising  fuel  costs  are  also  be- 
ginning to  make  solar  energy  feasible  for 
space  heating.  Already  it  Is  cheaper  than 
electric  heating  In  many  areas  (map).  Far- 
ber admits  that  installation  cost  may  run 
eight  times  as  high  as  for  electric  systems  and 
about  twice  as  much  as  for  gas.  But,  he  says, 
"It  pays  for  Itself  In  seven  or  eight  years." 

A  Joint  panel  of  solar  energy  experts, 
formed  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  &  Space  Admin- 
istration, recently  concluded  that  solar  cli- 
mate-control systems  might  be  Included  In 
10 '"c  of  all  new  buildings  by  1985.  Arthur 
D.  Little  says  that  by  then  the  solar  equip- 
ment market  should  reach  $1 -billion  a  year. 

ALREADY     WORKING 

Today,  a  score  of  homes  in  the  U.S.  get  at 
least  part  of  their  heat  from  do-it-yourself 
solar  systems.  George  Lof,  a  civil  engineer- 
ing professor  at  Colorado  State  University, 
says  that  the  sun  has  supplied  at  least  25  "i, 
of  the  heat  for  his  Denver  home  during  the 
past  15  years.  On  the  roof  of  his  house  are 
two  rows  of  solar  panels  propped  up  to  catch 
the  sun.  The  panels  are  nothing  more  than 
shallow  glass  boxes,  with  several  layers  of 
transparent  glass  covering  a  black-coated 
one.  As  In  a  greenhouse,  the  clear  glass  traps 
most  of  the  sun's  heat-bearing  waves;  the 
black  surface  absorbs  them,  raising  Its  own 
temperature  to  well  over  200  F. 

All  day  long,  air  flows  through  the  panels 
to  pick  up  this  heat.  If  the  heat  Is  needed 
Immediately,  the  air  travels  through  con- 
ventional forced-air  ducts  and  returns  to  the 
panels.  Otherwise  It  circulates  around  the 
base  of  two  gravel-filled  cylinders  that  rise 
like  miniature  silos  from  the  basement  to 
the  roof  of  the  two-story  house.  The  gravel 
stores  enough  heat  to  warm  the  house  dur- 
ing the  evening  hours.  After  that.  Lof  de- 
pends on  his  gas  furnace,  as  he  also  must 
do  during  extended  periods  of  cloudiness. 
Still,  Lof  figures  that  his  Jury-rigged  solar 
"furnace  "  shaves  $150  a  year  from  his  heat- 
Uig  bill. 

Lof  has  worked  with  Richard  A.  Tybout, 
an  economics  professor  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, on  an  extensive  cost  analysis  of  solar 
climate  control  in  eight  U.S.  cities.  His  con- 
clusion: "Heating  and  cooling  is  the  way  to 
get  an  early  solar  payoff."  That  is  because 
the  same  equipment  could  be  used  all  year 
long  at  very  little  extra  cost.  In  the  summer, 
solar  heat  could  power  an  absorption  cooling 
system  like  the  kind  found  in  gas  refrigera- 
tors. Lof  hopes  to  land  an  NSF  grant  to  build 
a  house  at  Colorado  State  with  both  solar 
heating  and  cooling.  He  plans  to  use  a  hot 
water  system  Instead  of  a  hot  air  system 
such  as  the  one  in  his  home.  Hot  water  tanks, 
rather  than  gravel-filled  cylinders,  will  store 
the  heat. 

Lof  stresses  that  solar  systems  would  only 
complement,  not  replace,  conventional  heat- 
ing and  cooling  units.  A  backup  system  Is 
needed  anyway  for  bad  weather,  so  it  makes 
little  economic  sense  to  design  a  solar  sys- 
tem big  enough  to  handle  the  entire  load  if 
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It  is  to  be  used  for  only  a  few  days  of  the 
year. 

COMMEaCIAL     BUILDINCS 

Office  buildings  are  especially  suited  for 
solar  heating  and  cooling,  because  peak  oc- 
cupancy Is  usually  during  daylight  hours. 
Gershon  Meckler.  a  Washington  (D.C.)  engi- 
neering consultant,  has  developed  and  pat- 
ented several  solar  energy  systems  and  is 
working  on  10  dlfiferent  designs  for  apart- 
ment and  office  buildings.  One  of  his  proj- 
ects, a  small  office  building  In  Denver  de- 
signed for  Financial  Programs,  Inc.,  Is  in  Its 
fifth  year  of  operation. 

This  building  has  banks  of  skylights  that 
let  In  sunshine  to  reduce  the  need  for  elec- 
tric lighting.  The  skylights  are  also  equipped 
with  heat-exchanger  louvers  containing 
circulating  water  that  carries  away  the  heat 
generated  by  the  sun's  rays.  Photocells  con- 
trol the  movement  of  the  louvers,  keeping 
them  pointed  toward  the  sun.  In  winter,  the 
hot  water  collected  by  the  louvers  circulates 
through  the  buildine's  radiators.  In  summer, 
Meckler  says,  the  heat  exchanger  also  cuts 
the  building's  air-conditioning  needs  In  half. 

More  advanced  systems  are  on  the  way. 
FYederlck  Dubln,  a  New  York  architect.  Is  de- 
signing solar  heating  systems  for  two  office 
buildings  that  the  federal  government  will 
put  up  In  Saginaw.  Mich.,  and  Manchester, 
N.H.  One  private  demonstration  project  is  al- 
ready at  the  construction  stage :  the  three- 
story  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  build- 
ing in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  which  is  scheduled  for 
occupancy  by  1976.  Solar  collectors  on  its  roof 
will  produce  hot  water  for  heating  and  cool- 
ing, and  the  system  may  handle  as  much  as 
75',  of  the  total  load.  "This  building  will 
be  a  demonstration  of  solar  energy  technology 
here  and  now,"  says  Alan  H.  Morgan,  execu- 
tive vice-president  of  the  society. 

SOL.«R   CELLS   NEXT 

Eventually,  if  the  price  of  photovoltaic 
cells  drops  far  enough,  thermal  systems  based 
on  solar  energy  may  have  to  make  way  for 
electric  systems.  Central  power  stations  based 
on  solar  cells  may  be  a  long  way  off,  but  re- 
searchers are  hopeful  that  solar-cell-powered 
buildings  will  be  appearing  in  the  1980s. 

The  first  house  with  solar  cells  on  Its  roof 
will  soon  be  ready  for  experiments  at  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Next  month.  Karl 
Boer,  director  of  the  school's  Institute  of 
Energy  Conversion,  will  throw  a  switch  to  ac- 
tivate lights  and  appliances,  all  powered  by 
the  sun.  For  a  year  or  so,  a  computer  will 
turn  equipment  on  and  off  to  simulate  fam- 
ily use. 

Boer  says  that  none  of  the  solar  equip- 
ment is  based  on  new  technology.  The  cad- 
mium sulfide  solar  cells,  for  example,  were 
first  developed  by  the  government  for  the 
space  program.  The  two- bedroom  house  will 
have  three  power  systems:  the  rooftop  solar 
cells,  an  array  of  thermal  collectors  mounted 
beneath  the  cells  to  trap  the  sun's  heat  for 
climate  control,  and  a  conventional  hookup 
to  a  power  grid.  Batteries  will  store  excess 
power  from  the  solar  cells,  and  special  salts 
that  are  formulated  to  retain  large  amounts 
of  heat  in  a  small  space  will  store  the  ther- 
mal energy  from  the  collectors. 

THE    ECONOMICS 

While  the  technology  may  not  be  Innova- 
tive, the  financing  arrangements  definitely 
are.  If  the  electric  utilities  get  a  piece  of 
the  action,  Boer  seriously  believes  that  every 
new  dwelling  could  be  equipped  with  solar 
cells  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  So  he  brought 
in  Delmarva  Power  &  Light  Co.,  which  is 
paying  for  30%  of  the  $125,000  project. 
Every  Friday,  Boer's  architects,  sociologists, 
and  engineers  report  to  a  Delmarva  official. 
The  utility  is  studying  the  feasibility  of  sup- 
plying solar  panels  to  customers  just  as 
phone  companies  supply  telephones  to  their 
subscribers.  Delmarva  would  then  sell  elec- 
tricity for  peak  demand  and  for  backup 
systems. 

Pettlnaro  Construction  Co.  of  Wilmington, 
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Del.,  Is  building  the  house.  Project  manager 
Richard  Butler  asserts  that  a  four-bedroom 
solar  house  of  similar  design  could  be  built 
right  now  for  «50,000  to  $70,000,  roughly 
40':'r  more  than  comparable  homes  cost  In 
the  area.  Boer  is  even  more  optimistic.  Solar 
power  would  add  no  more  than  15%  to  cost, 
he  says,  and  mass  production  would  cut  that 
amount  in  half.  The  amortized  cost,  he  In- 
sists, would  be  about  $1.50  per  million  Btu 
and  2.1t  per  kilowatt-hour.  "It  compares 
favorably  with  the  average  price  of  energy 
in  Delaware,"  he  says. 

Not  all  experts  agree  with  Boer's  sunny 
outlook  for  solar  cells.  But  Just  about  every- 
one working  In  the  field  is  pleased  that  his 
sort  of  experimentation  Is  finally  here.  "The 
sun  Is  all  energy  source  that  we  are  Just 
beginning  to  think  about  In  the  right  terms," 
says  ADL's  Glaser.  "Anyone  can  tap  It.  We 
will  no  longer  be  competing  for  limited  re- 
sources. And  it  will  mean  dollars  to  those 
who  are  the  most  clever  In  gadgeteerlng." 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH      ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ITALIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLrNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  which  will  be  observed  on 
June  2. 

It  was  27  years  ago  on  this  day  that 
the  Italian  people  voted  to  plebiscite  to 
end  their  constitutional  monarchy  and 
establish  a  republic.  By  replacing  the 
Italian  monarchy  with  a  republican  form 
of  government,  Italy  began  her  return 
to  the  cultural  and  political  prominence 
she  had  long  enjoyed.  Italy's  contribu- 
tion to  Western  civilization  in  such  di- 
verse fields  £is  art,  letters,  religion,  sci- 
ence, and  philosophy  has  been  enormous, 
and  many  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
history  of  Western  man  have  been 
Italian. 

Prom  Giotto  and  Cimabue  in  the  13th 
century,  through  Da  Vinci  and  Raphael 
and  Titian  and  Michelangelo,  Italian 
artists  ranked  second  to  none.  The  musi- 
cal staff  was  established  by  an  Italian, 
Guido  d'Arezzo,  while  Palestrina,  Mon- 
teverdi. Corelli.  and  Vivaldi  left  a  re- 
nowTied  musical  legacy. 

Verdi  and  Paganini  and  Donizetti 
helped  to  make  the  19th  century  the 
great  age  of  opera.  Puccini  and  Leon- 
cavallo were  more  recent  operatic  com- 
posers, who  helped  to  assure  that  the 
lEinguage  of  music  was  Italian.  Italian 
operatic  singer  Enrico  Caruso  was  a  le- 
gend in  his  time  and  Arturo  Toscanini 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest 
operatic  and  orchestral  conductor  among 
all  his  contemporaries.  Antonio  Stradi- 
vari and  Giuseppe  Guam«>ri  have  be- 
queathed to  us  the  beauty  of  their  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  Italian  Bartolomeo 
was  the  inventor  of  the  piano  forte. 

Italian  writers  have  ranked  among  the 
world's  greats  and  include  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  Nobel  prizewinner  Luigi  Piran- 
dello wrote  plays  that  still  serve  as  mod- 
els to  budding  playwrights.  Novelists 
Ignazio  Silone  and  Alberto  Moravia  are 
widely  read  and  have  inspired  successful 
motion  pictures.  Michelangelo  Antonloni, 


an  Italian  filmmaker,  has  directly  influ- 
enced the  films  Americans  see  today,  and 
Federico  Fellini  and  Vittorio  de  Slca 
produced  movies  no  one  else  cui  hope  to 
emulate. 

Italy  has  produced  many  renowned 
figures  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and 
statesmanship  as  well,  such  as  Lorenzo 
di  Medici  and  OiusepB&  Mazzini,  states- 
men Camillo  dl  Cavour  and  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi.  Ranking  Italian  scientists  in- 
clude Galileo,  Guglielmo  Marconi,  and 
Enrico  Fermi,  while  our  Nation  can  never 
repay  its  debt  to  Christopher  Columbus 
and  Amerigo  Vespucci. 

Obviously,  the  contributions  of  the 
above-named  Italians  have  made  our 
world  a  better  place  to  live.  Moreover, 
emergence  of  modem  Western  man 
would  not  have  had  as  much  impact  or 
influence  as  it  did,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Italian  contribution. 

In  light  of  all  that  the  great  nation  of 
Italy  has  offered  to  the  world,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  pay  homage  today 
to  the  important  anniversary  of  its  birth 
as  a  republic.  Let  us  not  forget,  moreover, 
that  Italy  has  not  only  provided  us  with 
many  of  our  citizenry  as  well. 

It  is  with  great  personal  pleasure  that 
I  extend  my  greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
the  people  of  the  Italian  Republic,  their 
distinguished  Ambassador  here  in  Wash- 
ington, His  Excellency  Egidio  Ortona,  as 
well  as  to  the  Italian  Americans  in  my 
own  11th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  and  throughout  our  country,  who 
are  joining  in  this  27th  anniversary  cele- 
bration. 

May  the  Republic  of  Italy  continue  to 
experience  peace,  prosperity  and  prog- 
ress in  the  years  ahead  and  continue  to 
work  with  oxu-  allies  in  NATO  to  bring 
about  better  undrestanding  and  mutual 
solutions  to  the  economic  ills  that  plague 
us  at  this  time. 


JAMES  BARRY  COUGHLIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    IIAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  young  man  from  Rumford,  Maine, 
died  while  on  a  trip  through  Morocco.  I 
believe  that  the  assistance  offered  to  the 
family  of  the  young  man  by  the  OfBce 
of  the  American  Consul  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  and  praise. 

The  late  James  Barry  Coughltn  grew 
up  in  Rumford,  attended  Rumford 
schools,  and  went  on  to  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Vermont.  He  was 
drafted  and  served  in  Vietnam. 

While  on  his  trip  through  Morocco. 
Barry  became  very  ill  from  eating  local 
mushrooms.  He  died  in  Rabat,  Morocco, 
on  April  13, 1973,  at  the  age  of  26.  Before 
his  death,  however,  Barry's  family  was 
able  to  make  the  journey  to  Rabat  to 
see  him. 

Vice  Consul  Robert  Henry  Cayer  had 
phoned  the  family  of  Barry's  condition 
and  aided  them  from  that  time  until  7 
days  later  when  they  returned  home  upon 
Barry's  death.  Mr.  Cayer's  calming  help- 
fulness smoothed  a  very  rough  road  of 
communication  and  decisionmaking  for 
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the  family  during  this  tragic  situation. 
Mr.  Cayer's  helpfulness  went  beyond  his 
high  professional  competence  to  a 
thoughtful  personal  concern. 

On  behalf  of  Barry's  family,  to  whom 
we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy,  I  want 
to  thank  Mr.  Cayer  for  such  dedication 
and  compassion.  His  performsince  dur- 
ing this  difiQcult  time  is  a  great  credit 
to  the  Depwirtment  of  State. 


TRIBUTE    TO   JOHN   SCHIAVENZA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  27,  the  City  of  Hope 
Medical  Center  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
is  honoring  Mr.  John  Schl.ivenza  with 
the  "Spirit  of  Life"  Award  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  improvement,  refinement,  and 
enliancement  of  the  conditions  which 
face  mankind. 

His  service  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  man 
began  in  1937  as  a  leader  in  the  labor 
movement.  To  improve  the  conditions  in 
the  work  place  and  to  gain  adequate 
wages,  Mr.  Schiavenza — at  the  age  of 
21 — was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
employees  of  Marchant  Calculators  and 
became  a  charter  member  of  local  1566. 
In  1946,  his  leadership  and  his  inter- 
est in  the  union  led  to  his  election  as 
busine.<5s  manager  of  the  local.  In  this  po- 
sition, the  abilities  of  John  Schiavenza 
were  even  more  pronounced  as  he  worked 
to  promote  the  economic  status  of  those 
he  so  ably  represented. 

To  broaden  the  scope  of  his  activities 
and.  thus,  bring  his  concern  and  exper- 
tise to  an  even  larger  segment  of  the 
labor  movement,  Mr.  Schiavenza  was  se- 
lected in  1953  to  serve  as  part-time  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  California  State 
Conference  of  Machinists.  In  1971,  this 
culminated  with  his  election  to  the  po- 
sition of  executive  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  conference. 

In  addition,  John  Schiavenza  is  cur- 
rently secretary-treasurer  of  Califor- 
nia Machinists  Non-Partisan  Political 
League,  and  legislative  advocate,  for  both 
the  conference  and  the  league. 

He  is  also  a  trustee  of  CMTA-IAM 
pension  plan  and  a  trustee  of  CMTA- 
IAM  he?  1th  and  welfare  trust. 

His  work  in  behalf  of  tlie  commuriity, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  his  union  ac- 
tivities. He  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
San  Leandro  Service  Center,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  Interna- 
tional Guiding  Eyes,  Inc. 

As  a  concerned  citizen,  John  Schia- 
venza served  on  the  Alameda  County 
Grand  Jury  in  1963.  He  also  serves  on  the 
California  attorney  general's  advisory 
committee,  and  the  advisory  committee 
of  Senator  John  Holmdahl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  know  John 
Schiavenza — not  only  as  a  dedicated  in- 
dividual, concerned  for  his  community, 
his  country,  and  his  fellow  man,  but  also 
as  a  personal  friend. 

Knowing  the  City  of  Hope  and  its  out- 
standing service  to  himianity  through 
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pioneering  programs  designed  to  control 
and  eliminate  the  diseases  which  pla«nie 
mankind,  I  think  it  is  truly  fitting  that 
this  organization  honor  Mr.  John  Schia- 
venza for  his  civic  and  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  community. 

Of  course,  without  the  guidance  and 
imderstanding  of  his  charming  and 
lovely  wife  of  over  30  years.  Bemlce, 
John  Schiavenza  would  not  have  made 
the  many  contributions  to  our  society 
that  he  has.  Through  her  help,  and  that 
of  their  two  children,  Mrs.  Judy  Madigan 
of  Loyalton,  Calif.,  and  James,  a  student 
at  San  Jose  State,  Mr.  Schiavenza  has 
become  a  great  labor  leader,  an  outstand- 
ing pillar  of  the  community,  and  a  faith- 
ful humanitarian  who  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  elimination  of  the  problems 
which  plague  mankind. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with 
John's  many  friends  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  gentleman  who  richly 
deserves  the  distinction  of  being  selected 
as  a  recipient  of  the  City  of  Hope  "Spirit 
of  Life"  Award. 
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ton  counties.  'We  felt  honored  to  be  Included 
among  the  latter. 


SAMUEL  HUGH  ERVIN 


HON.  EDWARD  YOUNG 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  lost  one  of  its 
most  beloved  citizens  recently  in  the 
passing  of  Samuel  Hugh  Ervin.  The 
Florence  Morning  News  of  May  25,  1973, 
printed  an  outstanding  editorial  tribute 
to  this  wonderful  gentleman.  I  share 
\^'ith  the  editor  of  the  Florence  Morning 
News  his  feeling  of  great  honor  to  have 
been  included  among  the  myriad  friends 
of  Hugh  Ervin: 

Hugh  Ervin:  Gentle  Patriarch 

Nlnety-four-year-old  Samuel  Hugh  Ervin 
was  no  ordinary  person.  He  was  a  man  of 
gentle  breeding  whose  loyalty  to  proven 
values  of  home,  family,  personal,  business. 
and  community  Interests  was  deeply  em- 
bedded In  him  as  a  constant  factor. 

By  occupation  he  was  a  farmer  who  knew 
and  loved  the  land  with  something  of  a  pas- 
sion— especially  that -part  of  it  in  the  Back 
Swamp-Black  Creek  area  where  his  life  was 
spent. 

But  he  was  also  a  woodsman  who  could 
"walk  timber"  with  an  innate  sense  cf  ac- 
curacy normally  confined  to  the  surveyor's 
craft.  Woods  and  fields  were  to  him  a  natural 
habitat  for  the  well-bred,  and  gentle  co'.iii- 
try  living  was  his  life-style. 

Yet  he  had  a  remarkable  capacity  for  form- 
ing friendships  without  regard  to  economic 
or  sccial  setting.  He  could  bridge  bnrrlers  of 
age  to  form  a  special  camaraderie  with  those 
much  younger  than  himself. 

For  39  years  we  had  known  him,  and  in 
every  contact  the  same  quiet  and  composed 
manner,  the  saaie  gentle  and  deep  charac- 
ter, and  the  same  uarmth  of  person  never 
failed  to  show. 

He  found  it  difficult  to  accept  some  of  the 
changes  which  have  c■^me  with  later  years. 
But  by  effort  he  did  so  with  a  grace  and  res- 
ignation befitting  a  person  born  and  bred  to 
a  tradition  bespoken  by  his  birth  year  in  the 
next  to  the  last  decadn  of  the  19th  Century. 

His  family  connections  were  many  and  his 
friends  mjTlad  in  both  Florence  and  Darllng- 
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COMMISSIONER  FORM  OF  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  much  esteemed  former  col- 
league, Emanuel  Celler,  has  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  a  speech  by  Ed- 
ward R.  Garvey,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Football  League  Players  Asso- 
ciation. Since  my  subcommittee,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Labor,  held  hear- 
ings on  labor-management  relatione  in 
the  92d  Congress,  I  had  a  keen  interest 
in  what  Mr.  Garvey  had  to  say. 

I  think  Mr.  Garvey's  speech  succinctly 
outlines  some  of  the  serious  problems 
confronting  professional  football  play- 
ers— and  professional  sports — today.  The 
following  remarks  deserve  the  widest  pos- 
sible audience: 

Akbitration  in  the  NFL:  The  Commissioner 
Form  of  Self-Govkrnment 
I  am  honored  by  your  Invitation  to  appear 
here  today  and  am  extremely  pleased  that 
the  National  Academy  has  decided  to  look 
Into  the  subject  of  arbitration  in  profes- 
sional sports.  Believe  me,  it  cries  out  for 
examination. 

First,  allow  me  to  give  you  some  back- 
ground. The  National  Football  League  Is  a 
monopoly.  An  unregulated  monopoly.  It  has 
exclusive  control  of  the  product  of  profes- 
sional football  as  well  as  the  labor  market. 
If  a  talented  player  decides  to  play  foot- 
ball for  pay  in  this  cotmtry,  he  must  do  so 
under  the  rules  established  by  the  twenty- 
six  team  owners  and  their  commissioner.  In 
order  to  make  the  grade  in  pro  football,  he 
must  be  among  the  most  talented  players 
In  the  country.  The  player  was  a  high  school 
sensation  and  a  stand-out  performer  In 
college.  He  prepares  for  his  profession  for  at 
least  eight  difficult  years  and  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  be  can  play  profes- 
sional football. 

When  he  graduates  from  college  he  finds 
that  he  has  been  drafted  by  one  of  twenty- 
six  NFL  teams.  He  suddenly  finds  that  he 
has  no  say  In  the  matter  of  where  he  Is  to 
live  or  where  he  Is  to  work.  He  cannot  go 
elsewhere.  He  is  told  that  the  common  draft 
Is  designed  to  bring  about  competitive  bal- 
ance within  the  League.  He  Is  not  told  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  draft  Is  to  hold 
player  salaries  down. 

"Competitive  balance"  has  almost  nothing 
to  do  with  the  common  draft.  Nor  does  any- 
one explain  to  him  why  only  gifted  athletes 
in  our  society  are  denied  their  freedom  of 
choice  in  selecting  an  employer. 

He  then  learns  that  If  he  wants  to  play 
professional  football,  he  must  sign  an  NFL 
Standard  Player  Contract.  If  he  has  a  law- 
yer, his  lawyer  will  tell  him  that  the  Standard 
Player  Contract  is  the  most  ridiculously  one- 
sided agreement  that  he  has  ever  seen.  He 
wUl  attempt,  but  fail,  to  change  that  con- 
tract In  negotiations  with  the  club.  His  law- 
yer tells  him  that  his  Standard  Player  Con- 
tract Incorporates  the  NFL  Constitution  and 
Bylaws  and  all  future  amendments  to  that 
document,  and  further  that  the  owners  exer- 
cise exclusive  control  over  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  and  Bylaws.  He  will  certain- 
ly tell  the  player  that  he  will  gain  few  if  any 
rights  under  the  Standard  Player  Contract 
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and  that  the  club  will  have  almost  total  con- 
trol over  him  once  he  signs  that  agreement. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  sign 
If  he  wants  to  play  professional  football — 
and  he  does. 

Soon  thereafter  he  Is  told  that  If  he  has 
a  dispute  with  his  club  or  with  the  League, 
the  commissioner  of  the  National  Football 
League  will  decide  that  dispute.  He  reads 
paragraph  4  of  the  Standard  Player  Contract, 
which  says : 

"The  Player  agrees  at  all  times  to  comply 
with  and  be  bound  by;  the  Constitution  and 
Bylaws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  League, 
of  the  club,  and  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
missioner of  the  League,  which  shall  be  final, 
conclusive,  and  unappealable." 

The  only  exception  to  the  rule  is  that  If 
the  player  is  Injured  and  the  club  reftises  to 
pay  him.  the  dispute  will  be  settled,  not  by 
the  commissioner,  but  by  an  Impartial  arbi- 
trator under  the  Collective  Bargaining  Agree- 
ment. (Several  Academy  members  are  now 
serving  as  Impartial  arbitrators  under  the 
Injury  grievance  procedure  and  it  is  work- 
ing quite  well.) 

The  player  soon  learns  from  his  fellow  play- 
ers that  there  Ls  no  practical  difference  be- 
tween the  option  clause  In  football  and  the 
reserve  clause  In  baseball.  In  other  words, 
once  a  team  drafts  him,  he  will  be  their  prop- 
erty unless  and  until  the  club  decides  to 
release  him.  tr&dc  him  or  sell  him.  He  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter  and  so  he  finds  himself 
In  a  system,  at  age  twe.nty-one  or  twenty- 
two,  where  after  eight  years  of  preparation, 
he  Is  playing  for  a  team  that  happened  to 
select  him,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  under 
rules  and  regulations  developed  by  the  em- 
ployer and  incorporated  Into  his  contract 
with  one  of  their  employees  settling  all  dis- 
putes. He  wonders  what  the  union  Is  doing. 

The  union  Is  the  NFL  Players  Association. 
We  are  a  certified  union  and  the  only  one 
of  professional  athletes.  We  filed  a  certifi- 
cation petition  with  the  NLRB  In  1970  when 
the  owners  refused  to  sign  a  volunteer  rec- 
ognition agreement  unless  we  agreed  to 
waive  in  perpetuity  our  right  to  negotiate 
pre-season  pay. 

We  negotiated  a  four-year  contract  with 
the  owners  In  1970.  While  we  tried  during 
those  negotiations  to  replace  the  commis- 
sioner with  a  neutral  arbitrator,  we  were 
only  successful  In  removing  him  as  the  arbi- 
trator of  Injury  grievances. 

He  remains  as  the  final  arbitrator  of  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  our  Retirement  Board 
and  as  the  arbitrator  In  non-lnjury  grievance 
cases.  While  we  were  somewhat  successful 
ia  reducing  his  role  as  the  arbitrator  in  non- 
injury grievances,  by  limiting  the  definition 
of  a  grievance,  nevertheless,  in  practically 
every  Instance  where  a  player  has  been  mis- 
treated by  a  club  or  the  League,  we  are  forced 
to  appeal  the  matter  to  the  conunlssloner 
for  decision. 

In  my  view,  we  were  able  to  remove  him 
from  Injury  grievances  because  the  clubs 
were  mildly  upset  over  a  few  Injury  grievance 
decisions  against  them  and  the  commissioner 
preferred  to  avoid  any  further  aggravation  of 
his  employers.  The  process  was  also  time  con- 
suming for  him.  Finally,  the  Injury  griev- 
ances are  less  important  to  the  League.  The 
system  cannot  be  changed  through  an  Injury 
grievance — It  can  be  through  a  non-lnjury 
grievance.  The  owners  gave  up  that  position 
without  a  fight;  but,  when  we  suggested 
that  he  be  replaced  with  a  neutl-al  for  non- 
injury grlevtinces.  we  soon  learned  what  a 
refusal  to  bargain  Is  all  about. 

Some  of  you  may  be  wondering  how  a  man 
becomes  commissioner.  After  all,  the  lofty 
title  of  "commissioner"  implies  governmental 
sanction.  That  power  was  not  given  to  him 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  when 
they  exempted  the  AFL-NFL  merger  from 
federal  antitrust  laws,  nor  Is  he  a  Presiden- 
tial appointee.  The  owners  of  the  twenty- 
six  teams  gave  hUn  the  power  and  the  title 
50  years  ago. 
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The  League  Constitution  and  Bylaws  states 
in  Article  8.1 : 

"The  League  shall  select  and  employ  a  per- 
son of  unquestioned  Integrity  to  serve  as 
commissioner  of  the  League,  and  shall  deter- 
mine the  period  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  his  employment." 

That  document  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
commissioner  may  suspend  a  player;  fine  a 
player  In  the  amount  of  $5,000;  cancel  any 
contract  that  he  haa  with  the  League  or  the 
club;  award  the  player  to  another  club;  bar 
a  player  from  the  League  for  life,  or  mpose 
such  other  or  additional  punishment  or  dis- 
cipline as  the  commissioner  may  decide.  Not 
bad  for  openers. 

The  commissioner  is  paid  excltislvely  by 
the  owners  and  is  paid  almost  as  much  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  is  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  League,  he 
chairs  most  of  the  owners'  meetings,  con- 
sults with  the  owners  dally,  relies  on  their 
counsel,  offers  rule  changes  for  their  con- 
sideration, and  actively  participates  ,n  the 
drafting  of  League  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning player  conduct.  When  he  is  all  fin- 
ished, he  then  finds  himself  as  the  arbitrator 
of  any  dispute  relating  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  he  has  proposed,  drafted  or 
approved. 

A  cynic  might  conclude,  based  on  these 
facts,  that  the  commissioner  is  not  a  classic 
study  of  impartiality.  He  Is  an  employee  of 
the  League,  plain  and  simple.  He  must  an- 
swer to  their  desires  or  find  himself  unem- 
ployed. 

Not  so,  say  the  owners:  "He  Is  not  our 
employee,  he  Is  The  Commissioner — and  we 
have  the  'Commissioner  form  of  self-govern- 
ment' ".  The  implication  being  that  by  grant- 
ing him  the  title,  the  facts  change  by  some 
magic.  Not  so,  says  the  conunlssloner:  "I 
speak  for  the  owners,  players  and  fans.  I 
am  in  the  middle".  Not  so,  says  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Management  Council, 
who  was  recently  quoted  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  as  saying:  "We  pay  him  to  be  Impar- 
tial." And.  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  Mr.  Kheel  today,  who  has  before 
now,  skirted  the  issue  of  impartiality  and 
simply  argued  that  football  Is  such  a  unique 
Industry  that  no  arbitrator  other  than  the 
commissioner  could  possibly  understand  Its 
complexities  and  Its  subtleties.  Besides,  there 
was  a  baseball  scandal  54  years  ago  and  we 
need  a  commissioner  with  these  vast  powers 
to  avoid  a  football  scandal.  (I  wonder  what 
system  he  would  devise  to  eliminate  further 
Waterstate  Incidents.)  Never  mind  that  he  is 
hired  by  the  owners;  never  mind  that  he  Is 
Interpreting  his  own  rules,  never  mind  that 
he  attends  the  owners  caucuses  in  collective 
bargaining  and  chairs  their  meetings — "re- 
member the  baseball  scandal  of  64  years 
ago".  Due  process  has  its  place — but  not  In 
sports. 

I  want  to  return,  for  Just  a  moment,  to  the 
question  of  the  power  of  the  commissioner 
over  the  Individual  player.  Ijet  us  remember 
that  the  player  Is  tied  for  his  professional 
life  to  the  club  which  drafts  him  and.  fur- 
ther, that  the  commissioner  must  approve 
any  contract  that  the  player  enters  into  with 
a  club. 

The  commissioner  can,  therefore,  not  only 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  player  during  the 
regular  season,  but  can  oversee  his  off-the- 
fleld  activities  as  well  as  his  business  ven- 
tures. If  he  does  not  like  what  the  player  is 
doing,  he  simply  orders  him  to  stop.  The 
player  has  no  choice  but  to  obey  the  direc- 
tive of  the  commissioner  because  of  the 
power  to  expel  him  from  the  industry 
through  disapproval  of  his  contract.  That  is 
power. 

He  can  and  has  forced  players  to  sell  their 
Interest  In  business  ventures;  he  can  and 
haa  fined  players  without  notice  or  hearing: 
he  can  and  has  forced  players  to  go  to  other 
teams;  and  he  can  and  has  suspended  play- 
ers from  the  League.  With  an  annual  public 
relations  expenditure  of  nearly  $300,000,  he 
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can  and  has  convinced  many  writers  and 
most  fans  that  all  of  this  power  is  needed 
to  "protect  the  sport".  We  dissent. 

Now  that  you  understand  the  system,  let 
me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  why  we  con- 
sider the  system  of  so-called  arbitration  In 
the  NFL  to  be  an  outrage.  Let  us  begin  with 
Joe  Kapp. 

Joe  Kapp  was  signed  to  a  three -year  guar- 
anteed contract  by  the  New  England  Patriots 
in  1970.  The  Patriots  contend  that  the  con- 
tract was  merely  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment, but  whatever  the  case,  Joe  played  un- 
der that  agreement  in  the  1970  season.  The 
agreement  was  not  disapproved  by  the  com- 
missioner. Immediately  before  the  start  of 
the  1971  training  period,  however,  the  com- 
missioner decided  that  Joe  must  sign  the 
Standard  Player  Contract — he  could  no  long- 
er perform  under  the  contract  signed  In  1070. 

When  Joe  refused  to  sign  the  Standard 
Contract,  the  commissioner  ordered  the  Pa- 
triots to  stop  paying  him  and  to  expel  him 
from  training  camp.  He  then  publicly  justi- 
fied his  position  by  saying  that  all  other 
players  had  to  sign  It,  why  not  Joe?  He 
quietly  went  about  convincing  the  sports 
writers  that  he  was  right,  and  Joe  Kapp  was 
wrong. 

The  pre-season  moved  along  quickly  and 
Joe  continued  in  his  refusal  despite  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  sign  the  Standard 
Player  Contract.  Then  counsel  for  the  own- 
ers had  a  thought — "Let's  file  a  grievance 
against  Joe  Kapp  and  the  NFL  Players 
Association  for  Joe's  refusal  to  sign  the 
Standard  Player  Contract."  Now,  If  you 
will,  place  yourself  In  Joe's  position  and  in 
mine.  We  were  asked  to  go  before  "Arbitra- 
tor" Rozelle,  the  employee  of  the  Patriots 
and  the  other  club  owners,  to  argue  that 
"Commissioner"  Rozelle  was  wrong  In  or- 
dering Joe  out  of  the  Patriots  camp  and  in 
ordering  the  Patriots  to  stop  paying  him.  We 
refused  to  participate,  but  did  receive  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  which  went  on 
despite  our  refusal  to  be  present.  After  care- 
fully considering  the  matter,  "Arbitrator" 
Rozelle,  acting  with,  as  Mark  Twain  de- 
scribed it,  "The  calm  confidence  of  a  Chris- 
tian holding  four  aces",  surprisingly  found 
that  "Commissioner"  Rozelle  had  been  abso- 
lutely correct  In  ordering  Joe  to  leave  pro- 
fessional football. 

Joe  Kapp  Is  out  of  football  today  and 
probably  for  life  becatise  the  commissioner 
decided  to  protect  the  system  devised  and 
developed  by  the  owners  to  take  from  the 
player  all  rights  and  to  grant  to  the  League 
and  the  club  unbridled  power  to  fine,  sus- 
pend, expel,  fire,  trade,  cut,  or  sell  a  player 
without  notice,  consultation  or  a  fair  hear- 
ing. That  is  what  the  Standard  Player  Con- 
tract allows,  and  that  Is  what  ]sSi.  Rozelle  as 
commissioner  and  as  arbitrator  was  protect- 
ing In  the  Kapp  case. 

A  second  matter  that  we  recently  took  up 
involved  a  rather  minor  matter  of  $13.00  per 
diem  in  expense  payments  to  hospitalized 
players.  The  owners  believe  that  a  player  in 
the  hospital  from  a  football  injury  does  not 
have  any  expenses  and  therefore  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  amount  set  forth  In  the  Col- 
lective Bargaining  Agreement.  In  the  course 
of  presenting  our  case  before  "Arbitrator" 
Rozelle,  It  became  necessary  to  call  him  as  a 
witness  since  he  was  intimately  Involved  in 
the  collective  bargaining  process  on  behalf 
of  the  owners  in  1970.  The  scene  became 
comical  when  counsel  for  the  owners  ob- 
jected to  one  of  my  questions  put  to  "wit- 
ness" Rozelle.  Since  the  "arbitrator"  was 
now  the  "witness"  there  was.  In  our  view, 
no  one  present  to  rule  on  the  objection.  It 
is  almost  Imperative  to  call  him  as  a  witness 
in  every  grievance  that  Is  held  before  him 
because  of  his  intimate  involvement  in  the 
drafting  and  previous  Interpretations  (not 
available  to  the  union)  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  are  being  contested  and  be- 
cause of  his  role  In  the  collective  bargaining 
process. 
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Imagine  the  absurdity  of  sitting  as  the  ar- 
bitrator and  having  the  union  call  you  as  a 
witness  to  find  out  the  extent  of  your  in- 
volvement in  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. It  Is  offensive  and  yet  that  is  the  situa- 
tion In  which  we  find  ourselves  by  having  the 
most  highly  paid  employee  In  the  National 
Football  Iieague  as  our  arbitrator. 

Ah,  says  Mr.  Kheel,  before  1970  and  before 
the  Players  Association  laecame  a  "union", 
and  before  Mr.  Oarvey  became  associated 
with  the  player,  there  were  no  problems.  In 
fact,  the  commissioner  ruled  for  the  players 
eight  times  and  never  for  the  owners.  Doesn't 
that  prove  neutrality?  And.  presumably,  since 
we  no  longer  fare  so  well  before  Mr.  Rozelle, 
it  also  proves  that  we  made  a  mistake  by 
becoming  a  certified  union.  Well,  interest- 
ingly enough.  I  have  asked  for  a  copy  of  those 
decisions  from  the  League  office,  only  to  learn 
that  those  decisions  were  never  put  In  writ- 
ing. Our  current  "arbitrator"  has  been  the 
commissioner  for  thirteen  years  and  yet  only 
one  decision  prior  to  1970  was  ever  reduced 
to  writing.  I  would  think  that  that  would 
put  the  union  at  a  rather  distinct  disadvan- 
tage In  trying  to  gauge  the  probable  results 
of  an  arbitration  proceeding  In  the  National 
Football  League  which,  you  may  recall,  is  so 
unique  and  so  complex  and  so  subtle  that  no 
one,  other  than  the  conunlssloner,  could  pos- 
sibly serve  as  the  arbitrator.  Eight  grievances 
in  eleven  years.  Think  about  that.  Since  the 
commissioner  has  been  replaced  in  injury 
grievances  with  Impartial  arbitrators,  65-70 
grievances  have  been  filed  in  less  than  three 
years. 

Grievances  arise  out  of  an  interpretation 
of  the  NFL  Constitution  and  Bylaws  and  the 
Standard  Player  Contract.  The  commissioner 
Interprets  those  documents;  he  and  his  staff 
draft  the  amendments  of  those  documents; 
he  Is  paid  to  enforce  those  provisions.  There- 
fore, we  find  ourselves  arguing  before  the 
draftsman  that  his  amendment  or  his  inter- 
pretation is  not  only  wrong  but  has  worked 
a  hardship  on  an  Individual  player.  If  he  up- 
holds the  player  he  is  admitting  to  his  em- 
ployers that  he  made  a  mistake  by  Initially 
suggesting  the  rule.  If  the  dispute  arises  un- 
der a  provision  of  the  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreement  affecting  an  Individual  player,  we 
are  then  arguing  before  the  man  who  works 
for  the  owners  and  who  Is  paid  to  uphold 
management  prerogatives.  What  could  be 
more  absurd?  Yet,  if  we  turn  to  the  NLRB, 
we  are  told  by  the  owners  that  Collyer  should 
apply  I  The  owners  suggest  that  the  "arbi- 
trator" should  settle  our  contractual  dis- 
putes. Everything  should,  presumably,  be 
channelled  to  the  commissioner. 

The  frustration  felt  by  the  union  is  total. 
Ninety-four  percent  of  the  players  want  an 
Impartial  arbitrator  to  replace  the  commis- 
sioner. I  find  It  almost  Impossible  to  honestly 
advise  a  player  to  file  a  grievance  when  the 
end  result  is  that  the  commissioner  will  de- 
cide the  case.  When  I  tell  him  that  the  com- 
missioner will  decide  It,  his  normal  response 
is,  "Forget  It — why  waste  the  money". 

I  need  not  lecture  this  distinguished  group 
on  the  values  of  impartial  arbitration.  The 
NFL  system  stands  as  a  mockery  of  your  dil- 
Ugent  work  In  seeking  honest  answers  to  com- 
plex Industrial  problems  through  the  ar- 
bitration machinery.  The  NFL  system  stands 
for  the  proposition  that  impartiality  is  un- 
necessary and  irrelevant  so  long  as  one  side 
has  the  power  to  Impose  Its  will  on  the  other. 
It  would  be  funny.  If  the  system  did  not  end 
careers,  deny  players  help  when  they  need 
It,  and  destroy  confidence  in  arbitration  as 
you  know  it.  Normally,  we  look  to  arbitration 
as  a  method  for  resolving  disputes.  In  the 
NFL.  arbitration  Is  the  source  of  the  dispute 
between  labor  and  management.  It  must  be 
changed. 
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RISKY  QUIBBLING  OVER  OIL 
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HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOUA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ever-widening  energy  shortage  in 
America  is  touching  the  lives  of  all  of 
our  citizens.  We,  in  Congress,  and  every 
ofiQcial  of  the  executive  branch,  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  put  aside  par- 
tisan and  parochial  considerations  in  an 
effort  to  expeditiously  develop  solutions 
to  the  energy  problem. 

One  of  those  solutions  will  be  to  pro- 
ceed ahead  with  legislation  which  will 
enable  the  construction  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline. 

The  Washington  Star  editorial  of  May 
30  succinctly  spells  out  the  need  for 
building  the  Al£iska  pipeline.  I  insert  this 
Star  editorial  in  the  Record  and  I  com- 
mend its  contents  to  every  Member  of 
Congress : 

Risky  Quibbling  Over  Oil 

Petroleum  may  well  be  running  a  close 
second  to  Watergate  as  a  national  obsession 
before  this  year  ends.  Already  the  gasoline 
shortage  Is  causing  some  people  to  trim  their 
summer  travel  plans,  and  a  fuel-oU  crunch 
may  be  on  the  way.  This  whole  problem  could 
become  a  full-blown  crisis,  because  the  sup- 
ply simply  Isnt  there  any  more  to  meet  the 
demand.  And  against  such  an  ominous  back- 
ground, we  find  it  Incredible  that  a  sizable 
segment  of  Congress,  largely  from  the  Middle 
West,  Is  raising  a  parochial  obstruction  to 
the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

This  huge  petroleum  artery  Is  ready  to  be 
built.  The  pipe  that  would  extend  almost 
800  miles  across  Alaska,  from  the  northern 
Arctic  rim  to  the  warmwater  port  of  Valdez 
on  the  southern  shore,  already  Is  on  the 
ground.  On  that  North  Slope,  untapped.  Is 
the  largest  oil  pool  ever  discovered  on  this 
continent,  which  can  come  fiowlng  down  the 
line  at  a  rate  of  2  million  barrels  a  day.  And 
most  Importantly,  this  would  be  a  domestic 
source,  reducing  the  nation's  costly  and  risky 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  Imports.  Those  will 
rise  to  about  5  million  barrels  a  day  this  year, 
and  drastically  increase  until,  in  the  1980's, 
the  dollar  outflow  may  strike  a  severe  blow 
at  the  American  economy. 

So  the  Alaskan  oil  Is  absolutely  essential. 
Right  now  the  $3  billion  pipeline  project  Is 
stalled,  however,  by  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  a  question  of  corridor  width  across  fed- 
eral lands.  Congress  could,  and  should,  re- 
move this  obstacle  In  short  order  by  amend- 
ing an  old  right-of-way  law.  But  as  that  at- 
tempt gets  underway,  some  lawmakers — in 
both  the  House  and  Senate — have  launched 
a  counter  effort.  They  argue  that  the  trans- 
Alaska  line  should  be  scrapped  In  favor  of  a 
route  across  Canada.  That  way.  the  oil  would 
enter  the  petroleum-hungry  Midwest  which, 
they  contend,  will  pay  a  cost  penalty  if  ship- 
ment Is  down  the  West  Coast  In  accordance 
with  present  plans. 

There  are  some  good  points  In  this  argu- 
ment, but  they  have  been  raised  much  too 
late  to  Justify  any  interference  with  the 
trans-Alaska  plans.  Shifting  to  a  Canadian 
route  could  mean  a  five-year  postponement 
In  gaining  access  to  North  Slope  oil.  accord- 
ing to  Interior  Secretary  Morton.  If  Con- 
gress forces  such  a  delay,  either  by  action 
or  Inaction,  It  will  face  a  furious  populace 
in  the  Midwest  and  everywhere  else  In  the 
event  of  a  crippling  oil  emergency.  It  should, 
as  President  Nixon  recommends,  get  the  Alas- 
kan  project   unjammed,   while   the  govern- 


ment begins  negotiations  for  another  plpteline 
across  Canada.  For  this  country  will  need 
every  drop  of  oil  It  can  get  from  both  lines, 
and  then  some. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
OEO-funded  legal  services  program  has 
done  far  more  harm  than  good  and  ought 
to  be  completely  abolished. 

Last  year  over  $70,000,000  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  was  spent  by  a  national 
network  of  260  projects  with  roughly 
2,200  lawyers  in  about  850  locations. 
Most  of  this  money  was  not  spent  to  help 
individual  needy  people  with  legaJ  prob- 
lems. Most  of  this  vast  sum  was  spent  as 
a  political  war  chest  to  further  various 
radical  movements.  Most  of  the  lawyers 
spent  their  time  on  such  activities  as 
draft  counseling,  promoting  more  free- 
dom for  criminals  in  prisons,  suing  var- 
ious government  agencies,  promoting  bus 
ing,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Worse  than  even  these  sictivities,  how- 
ever, were  the  many  cases  of  outright  un- 
ethical and  illegal  conduct  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  employees  of  this  program. 

In  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  an  attorney 
for  Angela  Davis  embezzled  $10,000  from 
the  local  legal  services  jjrogram.  This 
must  be  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  hu- 
man activity — stealing  funds  meant  for 
the  poor. 

In  Connecticut,  Governor  Meskill 
charged  that  legal  services  attorneys 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  political  ac- 
tivity campaigning  to  defeat  local  oflS- 
cials  who  had  criticized  welfare  chiselers. 

In  Dallas,  legal  services  attorneys  rep>- 
resented  the  publisher  of  an  under- 
groimd  newspaper — a  man  not  without 
funds  of  his  own — who  was  being  prose- 
cuted for  pornography  and  obscenity. 

There  seems  little  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  program  has  failed  to  do  what 
it  was  intended  to  do  because  it  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  radical 
activists  concerned  with  using  the  poor 
as  guinea  pigs  to  try  out  their  favorite 
theories  of  social  experimentation. 

The  administration  has  sent  us  a  bill 
which  has  a  few  safeguards — these  have 
been  eliminated  in  committee — but  I 
must  insist  Mr.  Speaker  that  the  entire 
concept  of  Government  funded  legal 
services  is  WTong.  has  not  worked  and 
will  not  work. 

The  administration,  I  might  add,  has 
taken  its  supporters  for  granted  for  too 
long.  It  is  time  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  limited  government  and  local  auton- 
omy stood  up  for  our  beliefs  and  rejected 
radical  schemes  no  matter  from  which 
source  they  have  come.  The  administra- 
tion should  be  put  on  notice  that  we  will 
not  in  the  future  go  along  with  every 
compromise  the  White  House  might 
think  politic  to  make  with  radicals  and 
pressure  groups. 
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THE    HISTORIC    FREDERICKSBURG 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  FESTIVAL 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion an  event  in  Virginia,  the  mother  of 
Presidents,  that  honors  the  first  Presi- 
dent, George  Washington. 

The  second  annual  Historic  Fred- 
ericksburg George  Washington  Festival 
was  held  Saturday,  May  19.  The  day  was 
set  aside  to  pay  tribute  to  Washiiigton. 
It  Is  fitting  the  event  is  held  in  Fred- 
ericksburg. It  was  in  that  most  historic 
of  American  cities  that  Washington  grew 
to  manhood.  His  home  for  17  years  was 
the  Washington  Rappahannock  Ferry 
Farm,  directly  across  the  Rappahannock 
River  from  Fredericksburg. 

The  farm  site  is  significant.  It  was 
there  he  learned  the  values  of  life  and 
the  principles  of  freedom  that  were  later 
to  guide  this  young  Nation.  It  was  on  this 
farm,  tradition  says,  that  he  chopped 
down  the  cherry  tree,  where  he  threw  a 
Spanish  piece-of-eight  across  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  where  he  studied  his 
surveying  trade,  and  established  friend- 
ships that  would  help  him  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

This  bit  of  land  has  significance  to  all 
Americans.  However,  I  am  sad  to  report 
that  the  remaining  94  acres  of  the  origi- 
nal 600-acre  farm  are  not  open  to  the 
public.  Housing  subdivisions  and  high- 
ways have  taken  much  of  the  old  farm, 
leaving  less  than  100  acres  along  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

The  Washington  Rappahannock  Ferry 
Farm  is  a  "missing  link"  in  the  chain  of 
locations  important  to  Washington's  life 
which  are  open  to  the  public.  The  pres- 
ent owners  are  not  tourist  promoters. 
They  have  indicated  to  me  that  land  was 
bought  to  keep  it  from  developers.  But 
one  cannot  indefinitely  tie  up  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  requests  to  allow  utiliza- 
tion of  the  land  become  more  appealing 
every  year.  It  has  been  zoned  commer- 
cial. Located  on  the  Rappahannock 
River,  near  a  major  highway  and  the 
downtown  area  the  land  is  desirable 
for  commercial  use.  Several  businesses 
have  expressed  interest,  including  real 
estate  developers  and  manufacturing 
concerns. 

This  national  heritage  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  cosponsor  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Honorable  John  P.  Saylor.  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  legislation  to  establish 
the  George  Washington  Boyhood  Home 
National  Historic  Site.  The  bill,  H.R. 
1919,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  institute  a  program  to  preserve  and  in- 
terpret the  land  for  the  benefit  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations.  Introduced 
last  Januan-'  11,  shortly  after  Congress 
convened,  the  bill  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial   Commission,   one   of 
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four  Members  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
I  have  had  a  similar  program  designed 
to  save  the  land  for  all  people  presented 
to  the  Commission.  The  main  feature  of 
the  project  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  American  public  to  participate  in 
helping  save  the  farm  land  as  a  bicen- 
tennial program.  Washington  spent  his 
youth  at  the  farm.  The  program  would 
provide  an  opportimity  for  the  Nation's 
youth,  indeed  the  youth  of  the  world  and 
any  person  to  help  in  preserving  the  site. 
I  have  suggested  an  opening  date  of  1976, 
our  Nation's  200th  anniversary.  No  final 
decision  has  been  made  on  my  suggestion 
presented  in  October  of  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Fredericks- 
burg are  justifiably  proud  of  their  heri- 
tage. The  region  is  full  of  history  im- 
portant to  the  development  of  the  United 
States  in  both  Colonial  and  Civil  War 
periods.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  how- 
ever much  history  they  possess,  they  pay 
honor  to  a  Virginian  who  belongs  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  our  first 
President,  George  Washington. 

The  Festival  received  attention  across 
the  State.  I  insert  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Free  Lance-Star,  a  leading  news- 
paper in  Virginia,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  article  follows: 

A   Colonial   Atmosphere  Prevailed 

George  Washington  would  have  felt  right 
at  home  amid  the  colonial  atmosphere  that 
surrounded  the  streets  of  his  boyhood  home 
Saturday. 

Little  girls  In  long,  brightly  colored  dresses 
and  numerous  "young  George's"  were  spotted 
everywhere  along  the  route  of  the  second  an- 
nual George  Washington  Festival — from  the 
opening  event  at  City  Dock  to  the  late  after- 
noon activities  on  the  Washington  Avenue 
Mall. 

Added  to  the  costumed  participants  in  the 
festival  were  displays  of  colonial  handicrafts 
Including  quUts,  homemade  dolls  and  toys, 
and  a  pair  of  wooden  Ice  skates. 

A  Girl  Scout  display  on  the  mall  featured 
a  house  with  open  walls.  Girls  inside  were 
crocheting,  knitting  quilting  and  making 
colonial  objects  dressed  in  colonial  outfits 
complete  with  rufBed  hats. 

Kicking  off  the  events  was  a  dollar  throw 
with  more  than  20  Boy  Scouts  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland  trying  to  match  the  feat  at- 
tributed to  George — throwing  a  silver  dollar 
across  the  river. 

Using  washers  Instead  of  dollars,  three 
scouts  managed  to  make  throws  that  landed 
across  the  river.  Winning  with  a  throw  of 
327  feet  was  Keith  Burton.  15,  of  Falmouth, 
who  represented  Troop  842.  His  other  two 
throws  got  across  too,  with  distances  of  299 
feet  and  315  feet.  He  won  $50  for  himself  and 
$50  for  his  troop. 

Commg  In  second  was  last  year's  winner, 
David  Onderdonk  of  Troop  171,  who  threw 
the  washer  301  feet.  Third  place  went  to 
Lee  McConnell  of  Troop  171  with  299  feet. 
They  each  won  $25  and  a  replica  of  a  Spanish 
piece  of  eight,  said  to  be  used  by  Washington. 

The  grand  parade  attracted  thousands  of 
tourists  and  area  residents  who  lined  Caro- 
line and  Amelia  streets  right  up  to  the  pa- 
rade's end  at  the  mall  area.  Sitting  on 
porches,  curbs  or  stone  walls,  youngsters 
from  Just  a  few  months  old  to  adults  watch- 
ing their  offspring  marching  with  batons  or 
rldmg  floats  thrilled  to  the  bands,  floats  and 
marching  units.  "Yes,  I  saw  him,"  a  friend 
told  a  proud  mother  standing  near  the 
judges'  stand. 

Dressed  in  their  school  colors  of  blue  and 
gold,  the  Stafford  High  School  band  marched 
proudly  to  capture  first  place  among  the 
seven  bands  in  the  parade. 

The  official  Young  George.  Rodney  Galla- 
han  of  Spotsylvania  Senior  High  School,  rode 
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In  the  back  of  a  cart  pulled  by  two  ponies. 

The  Colonial  Heritage  Girl  Scouts,  who 
were  told  they  could  not  participate  in  the 
dollar  throw,  decided  to  make  a  little  protest 
themselves,  and  designed  a  float  about  the 
women  in  George  Washington's  Ufe.  They 
showed  his  mother,  his  wife  and  his  sister  on 
a  float  that  had  5,000  paper  flowers  attached 
to  float  category. 

As  temperatures  rose  to  the  upper  70s  the 
festival  activities  moved  to  the  mall,  where 
Fredericksburg  Mayor  Edward  H.  Cann  gave 
a  welcoming  speech  and  a  short  historical 
sketch  of  the  city. 

Rep.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson  of  the  7th  Dis- 
trict told  the  crowd  Virginia  "has  great  re- 
sponsibilities, as  well  as  great  opportunities. 
In  planning  its  observance  of  the  bicenten- 
nial of  American  Independence." 


ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  DEVALUATION 
PORTEND  INTERNAL  DISRUPTIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  reminding  Members  of  the  House 
of  ancillary  problems  attending  fuel 
shortage  that  affect  agricultural,  con- 
tractor, city  services  and  other  bulk 
users.  This  is  a  dual  problem  of  avail- 
ability and  price.  The  seriousness  and 
depth  of  this  problem  was  not  predicted 
or,  so  far  as  is  evident  planned  for  by 
the  administration. 

Another  aspect  of  the  domino  effects 
of  the  dual  events  of  crude  oil  shortage 
and  domestic  escalation  of  prices,  that 
is.  price  tied  to  imports,  is  the  threat  to 
many  enterprises  dependent  on  the  oil 
industry  for  not  only  energy  but  for  basic 
products  which  result  as  residuals  from 
cracking  plants  and  refineries.  An  arti- 
cle in  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  gives 
us  a  disturbing  look  at  a  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  increase  in 
fuel  prices  which  will  afifect  all  industries 
and  the  increase  in  all  products  asso- 
ciated with  basic  imports  will  have  two 
disturbing  but  predictable  outcomes.  The 
infiationary  impact  will  be  stronger  than 
the  food  price  increase  Insofar  as  the 
cost  of  living  index  is  concerned.  Sub- 
stantial unemployment  will  occur  in 
those  marginal  operations  to  which  price 
and  costs  structures  are  critical.  Cotton 
and  wool  for  instance  may  look  far  more 
competitive  than  in  the  past  with  dacron 
and  rayon  which  are  due  for  sizable 
cost  advances.  It  may  be  that  our  Ja- 
panese friends  have  already  seen  this, 
explaining  the  recent  heavy  purchases 
of  Australian  wool. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  devaluation  plus  the 
price  push  of  shortage  in  so  many  basic 
products  such  as  minerals,  petroleum, 
lumber,  and  certain  foods  will  teach  us 
harsh  lessons  of  dependency  we  have 
never  before  faced.  An  Increase  overall 
of  30  percent  import  prices,  arising  out 
of  two  devaluations  for  a  total  of  18.56 
percent  plus  the  competitive  bidding  for 
short  supplies,  is  not  out  of  the  ball  park. 
If  this  does  not  create  trauma  of  siz- 
able nature  in  many  select  segments  of 
our  economj',  I  miss  the  mark  consider- 
ably. 
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What  really  concerns  me  is  that  this 
administration  has  little  or  no  visible 
preparation  or  planning  for  the  kind  of 
impact  I  think  is  foreseeable.  Can  we 
here  in  Congress  help  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  economic  activities  with- 
stand this  assault? 

Can  we  help  forge  a  positive  program 
of  exports  to  recoup  the  balance  we  are 
about  to  lose? 

These  are  the  critical  questions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  alluded  to  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

Petrochemical  Firms  Say  Price  Increases, 

Shortages  Likely  as  Energy  Woes  Motjnt 
(By  Jeffrey  A.  Perlman) 

Save  your  plastic  bags.  They  may  be  col- 
lector's Items  before  long. 

Plastic  bags,  along  with  floor  tUes,  synthet- 
ic fibers  and  hundreds  of  other  products  de- 
rived from  petrochemicals,  may  eventually 
be  priced  off  the  market  If  something  isnt 
done  about  the  energy  crisis. 

That's  the  gloomy  warning  from  chemical 
industries  executives,  who  say  the  heavy 
worldwide  demand  for  fossU  fuels  Is  hitting 
them  with  a  double  whammy.  Like  everyone 
else,  chemical  companies  are  paying  more  for 
fuel  to  power  their  plants.  But  since  so  many 
of  their  products  are  derived  from  these  same 
petroleum-based  fuels,  chemical  manufac- 
turers are  also  faced  with  unprecedented 
shortages!  and  rising  costs  of  raw  materials. 

"It  Isn't  even  a  question  of  how  much 
housewives  will  have  to  pay  for  Glad  bags," 
says  Richard  C.  Perry,  chairman  of  Union 
Carbide  Corp.'s  energy  task  force.  "There's 
a  serious  question  of  whether  Glad  bags  will 
even  be  available."  At  the  very  least,  he  pre- 
dicts, the  dual  squeeze  on  energy  Is  likely  to 
cause  scattered  plant  closedowns,  layoffs  and 
rising  consumer  prices. 

supply  and  demand 

The  reasons  are  purely  economic.  Natural- 
gas  prices  In  the  Gulf  Coast  area,  where 
much  of  the  country's  fuel  supply  originates, 
have  doubled  in  the  past  two  years,  and  the 
rise  shows  no  sign  of  slowing.  And  the  price 
of  coal  has  risen  40 'c  In  the  same  period. 
Meanwhile,  the  chemical  Industry's  demand 
for  Its  Increasingly  expensive  energy  Is  ex- 
pected to  more  than  quadruple  by  1980  to 
about  68  quadrillion  BTU's,  or  units  of  heat. 
This  is  nearly  as  much  energy  as  will  be  used 
by  the  entire  nation  this  year. 

Gerald  L.  Decker,  Dow  Chemical  Co.'s  en- 
ergy specialist,  says  that  by  1980  It  will  cost 
32%  more  to  make  polyvinyl  chloride,  a 
major  plastic  used  in  products  such  as  bowl- 
ing balls  and  floor  tile..  Moreover,  he  antic- 
ipates a  29%  rise  In  the  coat  of  producing 
polyethylene,  used  to  make  plastic  bags, 
dishes  and  bottles.  And  ethylene  glycol,  used 
In  antifreeze,  polyester  fibers  and  plastics, 
should  cost  8%  more  to  produce  by  1980,  he 
says.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

FROM  SODA  ASH  TO  SEAT  BELTS 

Wherever  possible,  chemical  makers  hope 
to  recover  these  extra  costs  with  price  In- 
creases. Indeed,  the  rising  cost  of  energy  is 
already  being  blamed  for  recent  price  rises 
on  a  number  of  major  plastics,  including 
polyethylene,  which  is  in  very  short  supply. 

In  certain  product  lines,  raw-material 
shortages  have  created  almost  black  market 
conditions.  Both  polystyrene  and  styrene,  are 
In  extremely  short  supply  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  benzene,  a  petroleum  product  from  which 
both  are  derived.  Because  of  shortages,  the 
prices  small  distributors  are  charging  for  the 
two  plastics  are  going  through  the  roof. 

Dow,  a  major  producer  of  the  plastics,  ac- 
knowledges that  a  black  market  of  sorts  ex- 
ists but  claims  it  Involves  only  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  total  market.  Only  a  few  middlemen 
who  sell  to  manufacturers  are  taking  unfair 
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advantage  of  the  situation,  a  Dow  spokes- 
man says. 

Morton  Levlne,  president  of  Amberllte  Plas- 
tics Corp.,  a  Leominster,  Mass.,  comb  manu- 
facturer, says  he  can't  get  enough  polysty- 
rene, the  raw  material  for  his  combs.  While 
he  once  paid  15  cents  a  pound,  he  now  Is 
charged  23  cents  a  pound — provided  he  can 
get  someone  to  sell  him  the  stuff.  By  con- 
trast, Dow  says  It  Is  currently  selling  the 
plastic  to  distributors  for  13  to  13>2  cents 
a  pound.  Distributors  normally  charge  an 
extra  two  cents  a  pound  to  their  custom- 
ers, Dow  says.  Mr.  Levlne  worries  about  get- 
ting enough  polystyrene  to  keep  his  plant  op- 
eratmg  and  his  40  employes  on  the  payroll. 
He  can't  buy  from  a  major  producer,  he 
says,  because  they  sell  only  to  long-standing 
customers.  With  small  distributors  running 
out  of  the  material,  he  says,  "I'm  left  out  In 
the  cold." 

Although  the  real  crunch  Is  expected 
several  years  hence,  energy  problems  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  reshape  the  chemical 
business.  For  one  thing,  chemical  markets  are 
all  closed  to  new  entrants.  "If  you  aren't 
already  In  the  business,  you  might  as  well 
forget  It,"  says  J.  Peter  Grace,  chairman  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  a  diversified  chemicals  and 
consumer-products  concern. 

What's  more,  many  chemical  companies 
have  begun  to  alter  their  product  mix  as  a 
result  of  fuel  shortages.  Allied  Chemical 
Corp.,  for  example,  has  diverted  capital 
spending  away  from  Its  traditional  chemicals 
business  Into  products  less  dependent  on 
large  amounts  of  energy,  such  as  automobile 
seat  belts.  And  about  half  the  company's 
$180  million  capital  budget  this  year  Is  ear- 
marked for  oU  and  gas  exploration. 

The  need  for  energy  Is  also  changing  mar- 
keting strategy.  "Energy  Is  quickly  replacing 
gold  as  the  standard  of  value  In  commerce," 
Mr.  Decker  observes.  With  energy  prices  ris- 
ing so  fast,  suppliers  of  chemicals  requiring 
a  lot  of  energy  to  produce  are  loath  to  sign 
long-term  contracts  with  their  customers.  If 
they  do,  they  are  demanding  Increasingly 
that  customers  sweeten  the  deal  by  paymg 
In  energy  as  well  as  cash.  Dow  Chemical  and 
Shell  Oil  Co.  have  reportedly  signed  such  an 
agreement.  In  which  Dow  will  supply  chlorine 
in  return  for  Shell's  ethylene,  a  petroleum 
raw  material  vital  to  the  chemical  Industry. 
Customers  unable  to  come  up  with  energy 
payments  are  forced  to  buy  certain  chemicals 
under  more  expensive  short-term  contracts. 

Despite  the  worrying,  however.  Industry 
profits  have  been  unaffected  by  the  crisis. 
This  year's  first  quarter  earnings  were  the 
highest  on  record,  and  chemical  stocks  have 
held  up  reasonably  well  in  the  recent  market 
decline.  "It's  a  very  healthy  Industry  at  the 
moment,"  declares  one  securities  analyst  who 
follows  chemical  concerns. 

Such  optiml.>m,  according  to  experts  with- 
in the  Industry,  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  somehow  the  energy  problem  will  go 
away.  But  "that's  an  assumption  that  no- 
body ought  to  be  making,"  warns  Mr.  Perry 
of  Union  Carbide. 

A   HOLDING  ACTION 

Nevertheless,  to  help  delay  the  day  of  reck- 
oning, the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Associa- 
tion and  the  Petrochemical  Energy  Group. 
two  trade  associations,  have  mounted  a  mas- 
si  ie  lobbying  effort  In  which  they  charge  that 
the  nation's  energy  policies  favor  big  oil 
companies  at  the  chemical  Industry's  ex- 
pense. They  say  U.S.  chemical  concerns  are 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  because  over- 
seas producers  have  ready  access  to  low-cost. 
foreign  gas.  The  U.S.  companies  complain 
they  must  pay  domestic  refineries  about  60% 
more  for  the  same  raw  materials. 

To  ease  this  situation,  U.S.  chemical  pro- 
ducers are  asking  the  government  to  lift  im- 
port restrictions  on  natural  gas  and  allow 
additional  oil  imports  so  that  U.S.  refineries 
can  produce  more  low-sulphur  fuel.  This, 
they  reason,  should  take  some  of  the  supply- 
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and-demand  pressure  off  natural  gas.  They'd 
also  like  to  see  economic  Incentives  for  other 
industrial  and  utility  users  to  switch  away 
from  natural  gas  to  alternate  fuels. 

In  the  meantime,  chemical  companies  are 
seeking  ways  to  save  energy.  Dow,  for  exam- 
ple, was  able  to  cut  energy  consumption  20% 
last  winter  at  Its  latex-manufacturing  opera- 
tion m  Midland,  Mich.  The  facility  was  a 
major  st«am  user,  and  Dow  found  that  heat- 
ing waste  tars  instead  of  water  provided  the 
same  amount  of  heat  using  less  energy.  With 
the  energy  It  saved,  Dow  estimates.  New  York 
City  could  operate  Its  subway  system  for  two 
years. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  FXJTCTES? 

Some  concerns  have  already  seen  grim  pre- 
views of  fuel  shortages  likely  to  come.  In 
recent  weeks,  for  example,  both  Union  Car- 
bide and  PPG  Industries  Inc.  have  been  beset 
by  power  blackouts  at  some  of  their  I»uerto 
Rlcan  facilities.  And  difficulties  In  obtaining 
hydrocarbon  raw  materials  have  disrupted 
production  for  the  past  six  weeks  at  Puerto 
Rlcan  Olefins  Co.,  jointly  owned  by  PPG  and 
Commonwealth  OU  Refining  Co. 

Such  delays  can  have  a  ripple  effect,  as 
when  fuel  shortages  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
recently  forced  Union  Carbide  to  cut  de- 
liveries of  calcium  carbide,  a  basic  raw  mate- 
rial used  in  making  cleaning  solvents.  Be- 
cause of  Union  Carbide's  action.  Hooker 
Chemical  Corp.  claims  it  had  to  close  per- 
manently its  cleaning-solvents  operation  In 
Tacoma. 

Production  curtailments  will  be  more  fre- 
quent as  time  goes  by.  Industry  officials  pre- 
dict, because  chemical  companies  for  the  first 
time  are  being  forced  to  compete  with  other 
major  users  for  available  energy.  Already, 
federal  and  state  regulatory  agencies  have 
begun  to  assign  priorities  for  deliveries  of 
natural  gas,  the  fuel  most  In  demand,  In  the 
event  of  severe  shortages.  And,  generally 
speaking,  chemical  companies  sire  winding 
up  third  in  line,  behind  public  utilities,  and 
residential  users. 

Right  now.  Union  Carbide  and  a  dozen 
other  chemical  concerns  are  battling  Houston 
Light  &  Power  Co.  over  who  will  get  first 
crack  at  natural  gas  supplied  to  the  Houston 
area  by  Pennzoll  Co.  Texas  regulatory  officials 
are  expected  to  hand  down  a  decision  soon. 

A  SCRAMBLE  FOR  CLEAN  FITEL 

The  chemical  companies  contend  they 
should  be  given  top  priority  because  most  of 
their  plants  are  built  to  use  only  natural  gas. 
Utilities,  they  claim,  can  convert  to  alternate 
fuels  at  less  cost,  because  their  plants  are 
designed  to  use  more  than  one  type  of  fuel. 
The  utilities  argue  that  clean,  low-sulphur 
oil — the  only  other  type  of  fuel  that  would 
enable  them  to  meet  federal  pollution  stand- 
ards— Is  just  as  scarce  as  natural  gas. 

Officials  within  the  chemical  industry  rec- 
ognize they  are  waging  an  unpopular  battle. 
Asks  one:  "How  do  you  tell  your  wife  she 
can't  heat  the  apartment  because  the  fuel  Is 
needed  to  employ  thousands  of  people  who 
make  products  like  polyethlene?" 


RETIREMENT  TRIBUTE  TO 
DILLON  GRAHAM 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  close  of  the  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  Associated  Press 
reporter  Dillon  Graham.  After  44  years 
with  the  Associated  Press,  25  of  them  as 
correspondent  at  the  U.S.  Capitol,  Dillon 
is  retiring  and  we  will  miss  him  greatly. 
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Though  I  have  been  in  the  Congress 
but  a  relatively  short  time,  and  therefore 
have  not  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Dillon  as  long  as  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  I  share  their  very 
high  regard  for  him  and  am  proud  to 
call  him  friend.  He  exemplifies  the  high- 
est attributes  of  the  American  free  press 
and  has  always  brought  to  his  job  the 
dedication,  responsibility,  fairness,  and 
personal  integrity  that  have  become  the 
hallmark  of  his  career. 

The  House  press  gallery  will  feel  the 
lack  of  Dillon's  presence — as  will  the 
House  itself.  His  perceptive  and  accurate 
observations  on  the  workings  of  this 
Chamber  have  always  served  a  dual  func- 
tion of  informing  the  American  people 
while  providing  us  with  a  constructive 
mirror  of  our  own  values  and  priorities. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  wishing  Dillon  and  his  wife  Gigi  the 
many  years  of  happy  and  fulfilling  re- 
tirement he  has  so  thoroughly  earned  in 
the  service  of  American  journalism. 


OSHA-CRATS  TIGHTENING  THE 
NOOSE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1 
of  this  year  there  appeared  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  an  announcement  that  the 
OSHA-Crats  are  tightening  the  noose 
another  notch.  This  time  the  victim  Is 
the  farmer.  Being  in  the  business  of  rais- 
ing fniit,  I  know  first  hand  that  the 
American  farmers  do  not  need  a  bunch 
of  bureaucrats  In  Washington  to  tell 
them  when  it  is  safe  for  them  to  enter 
their  fields.  The  extreme  hardship  Im- 
posed on  the  farmers  by  this  ridiculous 
regulation  is  clearly  illustrated  in  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  my  neighbor 
and  business  competitor  Ernest  Palen  of 
the  Falen  Fruit  Ranch  in  Idaho.  So  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  can  hear 
firsthand  from  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
OSHA-Crats  I  am  enclosing  the  text  of 
Mr.  Falen's  letter  In  my  remarks.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows : 

Palen  PRmr  Ranch, 
Caldwell,  Idaho,  May  12.  1973. 
Hon.  Steven  Stmms, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stmms:  I  would  like  to  use  this 
opportunity  to  voice  my  objections  to  the 
emergency  ruling  by  OSHA  entered  Into  the 
Federal  Register  May  1.  and  with  the  en- 
forcement date  of  June  18. 

In  regards  to  the  handling  and  use  of 
pesticides  re-entry  days,  the  posting,  cloth- 
ing to  be  worn,  cleaning  and  Doctor  exams, 
this  ruling  seems  to  have  been  made  with- 
out much  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  a 
farm.  In  the  flrst  place  the  clothing  worn 
by  an  applicator  for  Instance  who  Is  out  In 
the  field  when  the  mist  from  the  spray  Is 
present  and  the  trees  are  wet  with  spray 
would  be  far  different  from  the  man  doing 
the  Irrigating  when  the  trees  are  dry  and  no 
mist  In  the  air.  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
put  up  signs  up  and  down  as  fast  as  the  spray 
programs  are  used  and  when  re-entry  Is  safe. 

We  In  the  orchard  business  have  always 
followed    the    spray    recommendations    and 
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crews  are  never  used  In  the  orchard  fol- 
lowing spraying  until  It  Is  safe  to  do  so.  The 
Irrigators  and  some  tractor  men  who  are  not 
brushing  the  trees  and  are  working  in  the 
open  may  have  to  go  In  sooner  than  the 
crews  would.  Our  own  families  work  In  these 
orchards  spraying  and  doing  all  the  jobs 
necessary  for  their  full  life  time,  which 
would  be  for  a  longer  time  than  hired  help 
ordinary  works. 

In  our  opinions  no  emergeucy  exists  on 
this  issue  in  Idaho  as  we  do  not  know  of  a 
pesticide  death  In  the  last  25  years  and  do  not 
believe  there  Is  any  more  absenteeism  from 
work  in  the  orchards  In  Idaho  than  there  is 
off  of  any  other  Industrial  job.  Now  there  may 
be  such  a  thing,  as  In  a  few  Instances,  where 
someone  had  an  accident  and  became  sat- 
urated with  spray  material  that  they  might 
have  to  get  some  medical  help.  We  have  in 
some  cases  In  using  a  new  material  sent 
some  of  our  employees  in  for  Doctor's  exams 
to  be  sure  they  are  not  getting  a  buUdlng  up 
of  some  kind.  So  far  they  have  all  been  In 
the  negative.  I  object  to  this  ruUng  being 
put  In  on  an  emergency  basis  and  I  would 
hope  that  Its  enforcement  coiUd  be  stayed 
until  a  reasonable  study  Is  completed  and 
things  put  In  proper  perspective. 

Also,  on  the  economics  of  the  situation  any 
and  all  rulings  put  Into  effect  to  increase  the 
cost  to  farm  operations  and  to  discourage 
the  farmers  themselves,  unless  they  are 
needed,  only  tend  to  shorten  farm  produc- 
tion and  raise  our  cost  of  living. 

As  far  as  we  can  find  out  there  are  no 
records  anyplace  to  prove  OSHA  statement 
that  pesticide  exposure  causes  800  deaths 
and  80,000  Injuries  each  year.  This  appears 
to  be  a  statement  made  by  someone  without 
anything  to  prove  their  point  and  Is  absolute 
falsehood. 

I  again  add  that  anything  as  serious  as  this 
subject  Is  to  everyone  In  the  United  States, 
workers,  employers,  and  consiimers  that  a 
stay  of  enforcement  should  be  enacted  until 
a  competent  study  is  completed. 
Respectively, 

ERNEST  A.  Falen. 
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ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE  TRANS- 
ALASKA  PIPELINE 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM 
O.  MILLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

or  M.MNE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  to  express  my  shock 
and  deep  sense  of  loss  at  the  tragic  news 
of  Mr.  Mills'  passing.  I  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  ser\1ng  with  Bill  in  com- 
mittee: I  had  the  distinction  of  knowing 
his  kind  humor  and  warm  friendship 
which  he  gave  so  generously  to  this  en- 
tire body. 

To  Bill's  family  I  extend  my  sorrow 
and  sympathy.  Life  has  never  equipped 
us  adequately  to  deal  with  such  events. 

Bill  had  only  been  a  Member  for  a 
few  years,  but  in  a  sense  he  has  long 
been  a  part  of  Congress.  His  record  and 
service  with  former  Representative 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  are  well  known.  Mr. 
Mills  has  left  his  mark  on  this  institu- 
tion. 

The  hand  of  death  always  seems  to 
strike  without  warning.  However,  we 
should  not  let  it  obscure  the  man  him- 
self, his  good  works,  the  love  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  respect  of  his  friends,  or  the  sup- 
port he  enjoyed  from  his  constituents.  It 
is  deeply  troubling  that  we  have  lost  this 
man. 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG,  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fuel  shortages  which  have  been  oc- 
curring around  the  country  make  it 
ever  more  important  that  the  10  billion 
barrels  of  Alaskan  North  Slope  oil  reach 
the  markets  in  the  "lower  48"  as  soon  as 
a  pipeline  can  be  safely  constructed. 

The  House  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  Congressman  John  Melcher 
is  presently  holding  hearings  on  several 
bills  which  involve:  First,  further  study 
on  pipeline  routes  before  congressional 
action  is  taken;  second,  limited  right-of- 
way  amendments;  third,  and  my  bill, 
H.R.  6756,  which  addresses  both  the 
rights-of-way  issue  and  the  environmen- 
tal issue  and  if  passed,  would  result  in 
the  immediate  construction  of  a  trans- 
Alaska  line.  If  Congress  takes  action  this 
summer  on  H.R.  6756,  construction  crews 
can  begin  within  90  days  and  we  will 
have  an  oil  flow  to  the  "lower  48"  within 
3  years  along  with  a  flow  of  natural  gas 
to  the  Midwest  shortly  thereafter. 

On  the  Senate  side.  Senator  Jackson's 
Interior  Committee  has  recently  reported 
out  a  broad  rights-of-way  bill,  S.  1081, 
which  will  probably  reach  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  next  week.  Passage  of  this 
bill  would  eliminate  further  right-of- 
way  delays,  but  would  not  resolve  the 
environmental  issue.  The  environmental 
issue  would  once  again  return  to  the 
courts  where  litigation  would  tie  up  a 
decision  on  the  pipeline  possibly  for  2 
more  years  or  longer. 

However,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  has  already 
ruled  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
had  reasonably  met  all  requirements  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
after  a  six  volume  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  at  a  cost  exceeding  $9  million 
had  been  examined  by  the  court. 

The  question  now  is  whether  Con- 
gress should  decide  that  it  is  satisfied 
with  the  environmental  impact.  The 
Young  bill,  H.R.  6756,  will  give  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  question. 
Any  other  legislation  would  result  in  a 
timely  delay  either  in  the  courts  or  in 
preparation  of  an  alternative  route  pro- 
posal such  as  a  trans-Canada  line. 

For  this  reason,  I  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  excerpt  from  a  re- 
port submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  by  Sohio.  This  excerpt  out- 
lines the  environmental  safeguards  pro- 
vided for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  sys- 
tem: 

Environmental  Issrts 
A  persistent  contention  of  the  advocates 
for  a  Trans-Canadian  pipeline  Is  that  such 
a  line  would  be  environmentally  superior  to 
TAPS  because  It  would  avoid  the  use  of 
tankers  and  further.  It  would  avoid  earth- 
quake and  avalanche  areas  In  southern 
Alaska.  These  differences  do  exist  and  they 
present  problems  which  must  be  carefully 
considered  and  compensated  for  in  design- 
ing, engineering  and  operating  the  system. 
However,  the  question  of  environmental 
superiority  should  turn  on  the  potential  for 
environmental  disruption  net  of  the  safe- 
guards provided  rather  than  on  a  comparison 
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of  hazards  to  be  encountered  without  due 
consideration  of  the  technological  capability 
to  overcome  them. 

TANKERS 

Bearing  In  mind  the  criteria  for  evaluating 
the  environmental  characteristics  of  alterna- 
tives, consider  the  following  tanker  design 
criteria  established  by  system  planners,  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Transportation 
Department  to  insure  that  the  maritime  seg- 
ment of  TAPS  will  have  a  minimal  Impact 
on  the  environment. 

1.  Segregated  Ballast  Systems.  A  portion 
of  each  tanker's  capacity  will  be  segregated 
and  permanently  dedicated  to  ballast  water. 
Consequently,  the  ballast  water  in  these 
compartments  will  not  be  contaminated  with 
crude  oil.  If  It  becomes  necessary  during 
severe  storms  to  take  on  additional  ballast 
water  Into  empty  cargo  tanks,  this  ballast 
water,  along  with  any  ballast  dlscbarge,  will 
be  proceeded  through  water  treatment  facili- 
ties at  Valdez  for  purification  prior  to  dis- 
charge into  Prince  William  Sound. 

2.  Sophisticated  Navigational  Equipment. 
Each  tanker  will  be  equipped  with  modern 
navigation  systems  and  all  tanker  traffic  in 
the  Prince  William  Sound  and  Valdez  Harbor 
will  be  monitored  by  a  traffic  control  system 
similar  In  concept  to  airport  control  systems. 

3.  Automatic  Loading  and  Discharge  Con- 
trol Systems.  On-board  control  systems  will 
be  utilized  to  reduce  the  risk  of  spills  from 
overfilling  tanks  during  loading  and  dis- 
charge operations. 

4.  Contingency  Plans.  Newly  developed  oil 
spill  booms  and  skimming  equipment  will 
be  readily  available  to  put  contingency 
clean-up  plans  Immediately  Into  effect  In  the 
event  of  an  oil  spill. 

EARTHQTTAKES 

Neither  TAPS  nor  the  Trans-Canewlian 
route  is  free  from  potential  seismic  disturb- 
ance, but  the  route  to  be  followed  by  TAPS 
has  a  recent  history  of  more  frequently  and 
more  severe  seismic  activity.  However,  the 
same  criteria  of  Judging  environmental 
characteristics  after  due  consideration  for 
safeguards  should  be  applied  to  potential 
environmental  hazards  from  earthquakes. 

Earthquakes  could  have  a  number  of  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  pipeline.  Earthquake 
ground  motion  could  Induce  additional  stress 
In  the  pipe.  Also,  fault  slippage  on  the  sur- 
face could  Impose  bending  and  shearing 
stresses  in  buried  pipe.  Finally,  ground  mo- 
tion could  cause  liquefaction  of  high  water 
content  materials.  In  order  to  minimize  po- 
tential damage  to  the  system  from  these  ef- 
fects, the  world's  foremost  seismic  design 
engineers  and  seismologists  devised  design 
and  construction  criteria  for  TAPS  sufficient 
to  eliminate  serious  concern  over  earthquake 
damage.  Two  classes  of  earthquakes  were  uti- 
lized by  the  experts  for  this  purpose: 

1.  Contingency  Plan  Earthquake:  The 
Rlchter  magnitudes  of  contingency  plan 
earthquakes  are  equal  to  or  greater  than 
any  known  historical  earthquake  which  has 
occurred  within  a  distance  of  100  miles  of  the 
pipeline.  The  pipeline  will  be  designed  so 
that  in  the  event  of  a  contingency  plan 
earthquake,  the  line  might  experience  defor- 
mation but  the  chances  are  only  3  in  1,000,000 
that  it  would  reach  the  point  of  failure,  and 
only  2  In  10,000  that  the  pipeline  would  re- 
quire maintenance  (the  estimate  of  probabil- 
ity was  supplied  by  Dr.  Nathan  Newmark. 
University  of  Illinois,  who  made  substantial 
contributions  to  the  seismic  design).  Moni- 
toring equipment  will  signal  for  an  imme- 
diate shutdown  and  closing  of  blockvalves 
when  an  earthquake  of  this  magnitude  Is 
recorded . 

2.  Operating  Earthquakes.  These  earth- 
quakes will  induce  accelerations  at  the  pipe- 
line of  one  half  of  those  resulting  from  the 
contingency  plan  earthquakes.  TAPS  will  be 
designed  to  remain  operational  during  such 
earthquakes. 
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STRESS     TESTS 

In  order  to  withstand  the  various  forces 
and  climate  conditions  to  which  the  pipe- 
line will  be  exposed,  pipe  specifications 
were  developed  to  Insure  adequate  levels  of 
toughness,  ductility  and  weldablllty  at  ex- 
tremely low  temperatures.  Stress  tests  con- 
ducted at  the  Structural  Research  Labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, confirmed  that  the  steel  pipe  purchased 
for  TAPS  will  retain  its  Integrity  under  the 
most  severe  combination  of  all  potential 
stresses  Including  seismic  stress.  To  Illus- 
trate, a  representative  specimen  of  pipe  that 
was  tested  formed  an  initial  wrinkle  with  an 
Internal  pressure  of  25  pounds  per  square 
inch,  an  axial  force  of  1.92  million  pKsunds 
and  a  lateral  or  bending  load  of  760,000 
pounds.  At  this  tUne  the  31.5  foot  long  speci- 
men had  a  bending  deflection  of  1.2  Inches  at 
midlength.  Bending  was  continued,  with  the 
internal  pressure  increased  to  932  pounds  per 
square  Inch  and  the  axial  force  Increased  to 
2.55  million  pounds.  The  .562  inch  wall  pipe 
retained  Its  Integrity  even  though  In  the 
plastic  range  and  did  not  rupture  when  de- 
flected 36  Inches.  The  .462  Inch  wall  pipe 
developed  a  small  hairline  crack  at  33  inch 
deflection. 

PERMAFROST 

Another  environmental  hazard  which  must 
be  carefully  considered  and  compensated  for 
in  designing,  engineering  and  operating  the 
system  Is  permafrost.  Permafrost  is  gener- 
ally defined  as  any  earth  material — soil,  rock, 
gravel  or  peat,  for  example — which  remains 
continuously  below  the  freezing  point.  Crude 
oU  comes  out  of  the  ground  at  temperatures 
up  to  170°  F.  and  will  enter  the  pipeline  at 
about  140*  F.  A  maximum  throughput  hy- 
draulic friction  In  the  pipeline  will  keep  the 
oU  hot  as  It  is  pumped  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
Valdez.  Without  proper  precaution,  the  hot 
oil  could  melt  the  permafrost  which  might 
cause  differential  settlement  and  soil  Insta- 
bility with  possible  deformation  of  the  pipe. 
Settlement  can  change  surface  water  drain- 
age which  may  lead  to  soil  erosion  and  settle- 
ment might  also  cause  pipe  displacement. 
Three  construction  modes  have  been  devel- 
oped to  be  used  In  various  segments  of  the 
pipeline  depending  upon  the  suitability  of 
the  soil,  particularly  with  respect  to  perma- 
frost. "These  three  construction  modes  are: 

1.  Aboi'e  Ground  Construction.  In  most 
areas  where  melting  of  the  permafrost  might 
cause  excessive  deformation  of  the  burled 
pipe  or  difficult  soil  stability  conditions,  the 
line  will  be  put  above  ground.  All  sections  of 
the  above  ground  pipeline  will  be  thermally 
Insulated  to  prevent  the  oil  from  becoming 
too  cold  during  periods  of  low  flow  rates  and 
to  slow  the  rate  of  cooling  In  the  event  of  a 
winter  shutdown. 

2.  Special  Buried  Construction.  Various 
combinations  of  Ice-rlch  soils,  steep  slopes 
and  the  possibility  of  substantial  earthquake 
effects  may  require  special  burled  construc- 
tion. The  objective  of  special  burled  con- 
struction Is  to  limit  or  prevent  permafrost 
thaw  around  the  pipe.  Pipe  burled  In  the 
special  mode  Is  insulated  in  order  to  greatly 
reduce  the  heat  flowing  from  the  warm  oil  to 
the  soil.  Insulation  alone  can  be  adequate 
in  some  situations  to  limit  the  effects  of 
permafrost  thaw  so  that  the  pipe  can  be 
safely  buried.  Adverse  effects  of  thawing  can 
be  further  reduced  by  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion If  conditions  dictate. 

3.  Conventional  Buried  Construction.  Gen- 
erally the  safest  and  most  desirable  method 
of  construction  Involves  conventional  burial 
of  the  line  wherever  adequate  soil  conditions 
exist.  A  prime  determinant  of  the  route 
alignment  for  TAPS  was  the  suitability  of 
the  ground  for  conventional  burial.  The 
criteria  provide  for  burial  In  areas  where  the 
soil  is  either  bedrock,  well  drained  gravel 
or  thawed  soil,  or  where  the  results  of  a  de- 
tailed field  exploration  program  and  soil  anal- 
ysis   demonstrate    that    settlement    or    In- 
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stability  resulting  from  thawing  of  the 
ground  would  not  cause  unacceptable  forces 
to  be  placed  upon  the  pipe  or  unacceptable 
terrain  disruption  through  hydraulic  or 
thermal  erosion,  slump  or  creep.  To  Insure 
that  the  pipeline  will  remain  operational  and 
failures  will  not  occur,  the  burled  pipeline 
must  satisfy  established  criteria  which  lay 
out  conditions  that  must  be  fulfilled  with 
regard  to  Internal  pressure,  temperature  dif- 
ferentials, differential  settlement,  earthquake 
effects  and  other  conditions.  Special  moni- 
toring devices  will  alert  operators  to  develop- 
ing conditions  which  might  require  main- 
tenance. 

Although  the  Trans-Canadian  route  would 
traverse  twice  the  amotint  of  continuous  and 
discontinuous  permafrost  as  wovdd  TAPS, 
proper  application  of  the  various  construc- 
tion modes,  design  criteria  and  pipe  specifica- 
tions would  minimize  the  exposure  and,  on 
balance,  assuming  that  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures will  be  made  to  provide  the  same 
protection  planned  for  TAPS,  the  Trans- 
Canadian  route  would  prove  only  marginally 
Inferior  to  TAPS  on  the  issue  of  permafrost. 

nSR   AND   WILDLIFE 

Another  environmental  characteristic  to  be 
compared  is  the  Impact  of  construction  and 
operation  of  the  pipeline  segment  upon  the 
fish  and  wildlife.  Although  the  Trans-Ca- 
nadlan  line  Is  four  times  longer  than  TAPS 
and  there  are  many  more  rivers  and  streams 
to  cross,  and  spawning,  nesting,  feeding  and 
range  areas  to  pass  through,  either  system 
with  careful  planning  and  due  consideration 
for  the  wildlife  could  be  built  with  minimum 
disruption  and  without  endangering  the  fish, 
waterfowl,  caribou,  dall  sheep,  muskrat. 
beaver,  moose,  grizzly  bear,  bird  8f>ecles  and 
numerous  other  animals  whose  habitat  Is  lo- 
cated along  the  pipeline  right-of-way. 


AMERICA'S  REMAINING  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, America's  POW's  have  returned  home. 
They  have  been  given  a  hero's  welcome 
not  seen  in  this  country  since  Douglta 
MacArthur's  return  from  Korea.  They 
have  been  wined  and  dined  by  everyone 
from  industrialists  to  the  President.  They 
have  been  entertained,  finally,  by  Bob 
Hope.  They  have  become  a  unifying  force 
in  America.  All  this  is  fine  and  healthy. 

But  they  have  also  been  sold  to  the 
American  people  as  a  cure-all  tonic  for 
the  aches  and  pains  still  in  our  system. 
And  they  are  being  used  by  Mr.  Nixon 
to  focus  our  attention  away  from  the 
present  situation  in  Vietnam. 

This  Is  a  great  disservice  to  these  men 
who  have  served  their  Commander  in 
Chief  so  well.  But  it  is  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  calculated  and  dangerous  attempt 
by  Mr.  Nixon  to  make  Americans  think 
that  our  Vietnamese  experience  is  over. 
Sadly  this  is  not  the  fact. 

There  were  other  American  prisoners 
Incarcerated  in  Vietnam.  Only  these  men. 
women,  and  children  have  not  come 
home.  These  people  are  the  political 
prisoners  of  President  Thieu.  But  they 
are  American  prisoners.  They  are  in  pris- 
ons built  with  American  dollars  by  Amer- 
ican technicians  and  with  American  ma- 
terial. Prisons  that  continue  to  exist  only 
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because  of  American  tax  dollars,  and  be- 
cause of  the  wishes  of  America's  leaders. 

These  people  are  prisoners  because 
they  advocated  neutralism,  which  under 
South  Vietnamese  law  means  commu- 
nism. They  are  prisoners  because  they 
advocated  pacifism,  which  under  South 
Vietnamese  law  al.so  means  commimism. 
They  are  prisoners  because  they  advo- 
cated anticommunism.  but  wanted  to 
vote  for  an  an ti -Communist  candidate 
other  than  Thieu.  These  people  are  politi- 
cal prisoners  in  the  truest  sense,  and 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  them. 

President  Nixon  would  like  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  think  that  they  do  not 
exist.  He  would  like  to  parade  our  re- 
turned prisoners  as  proof  that  all  is  done. 
But  just  as  I  will  continue  to  wear  the 
MIA  bracelet  of  Capt.  Alfonzo  Castro,  as 
yet  imaccounted  for.  I  will  continue  to 
urge  the  administration  to  inform  Presi- 
dent Thieu  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  he  must  release  his  political 
prisoners  as  a  condition  for  our  con- 
tinued aid. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  partial  list  of 
prisoners  arrested  for  political  reasons, 
presently  incarcerated  in  room  3FI, 
compound  PG.  of  Chi  Hoa  Prison: 
Ngruyen  Van  Hien,  Nguyen  Hlen,  Lam 
Ha  Tich  Le  The  Phan.  Cong  Van  Tho. 
Dyau,  Le  Phuoc  Dao,  Le  Van  Luong. 
Nguyen  Van  Quen,  Tran  Van  Bon, 
Nguyen  Van  Dat,  Nguyen  Huu  Toan. 
Nguyen  Huu  Cam  Pham  Trun,  Truong 
Due  Dleu,  Tran  Que,  Pham  Van  Thong, 
Nguyen  Cu,  Le  Nha,  Ghlm,  Pham  Xo, 
Tran  Van  Hoanh,  Lam  van  Hal,  and 
Tran  Van  Dung. 

This  is  the  most  partial  and  incom- 
plete of  lists.  I  will  continue  throughout 
the  year  to  bring  these  prisoners  to  the 
attention  of  the  administration.  On  April 
2  of  this  year,  when  President  Thieu 
came  to  this  country  for  money  I  said: 

If  we  give  him  this  money  without  a  de- 
mand that  his  Stalinist  style  politics  halt, 
we  will  become  accessories  once  aigaln  to  this 
man's  crimes. 

The  situation  has  only  worsened  since 
then.  As  Americans  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  be  fooled  again  by  one  presi- 
dent into  thinking  all  is  well  in  Viet- 
nam. In  the  past  this  brought  tragedy  to 
the  American  people.  Now  it  will  bring 
tragedy  to  the  Vietnamese.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  demand  that  the  truth  be  bared. 


JAMES  FARLEY 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  30.  1973 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  the  grand  old  man 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  most 
respected  professional  politician  of  our 
day,  James  Farley. 

He  has  always  set  a  high  standard 
both  of  proficiency  and  morality.  All 
those  who  have  been  privileged  to  work 
with  him  have  grown  in  stature  through 
the  experience.  The  goals  he  has  set  for 
others  he  has  exceeded  himself  and  has 
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always  been  tireless  in  working  for  the 
programs  and  the  people  he  supported. 

The  image  of  Jim  Farley,  the  profes- 
sional politician  of  stature — respected  by 
friend  and  foe  alike — is  in  contrast  with 
the  commentaries  heard  all  too  often 
today  about  the  lack  of  ethics  in  politics. 
During  the  60  years  that  Jim  Farley  has 
practiced  politics  on  every  level  and  has 
brought  glory  to  it  as  a  respected  pro- 
fession, never  were  his  standards,  his 
honesty,  or  his  ethics  questioned. 

His  counsel  and  friendship  have  been 
most  meaningful  to  Hale  and  to  me  over 
the  years.  I  pray  that  he  will  be  dis- 
pensing his  invaluable  wisdom  to  his 
army  of  friends,  to  his  party,  and  to  his 
country  for  many  years  to  come. 


June  1,  1973 


EFFECT  OF  ABORTION  ON  THE 
MEDICAL  PROFESSION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 


OF    MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  consid- 
ering the  horrible  realities  of  abortion, 
we  often  overlook  the  effect  of  abortion 
on  the  medical  profession.  Abortion  as 
a  major  factor  in  American  life  is  a  new 
phenomenon;  however,  there  is  evidence 
demonstrating  that  abortion  is  causing 
heavy  drinking  by  doctors  who  perform 
abortions. 

Japan's  top  medlcsd  journal  carried  a 
chilling  tale  supposedly  related  by  a  doc- 
tor who  stopped  medical  practice  because 
of  regret  about  abortions  which  he  had 
performed.  The  story  is  presented  here 
in  abbreviated  form  because  of  its  signif- 
icance as  a  sign  of  the  times.  (The  Jour- 
nal of  the  Japan  Medical  Association, 
March  1969.  pages  69-70.) 
A  Tale  of  the  Lamentation  of  a  Fetus 
(By  C.  Tamagawa) 
introduction 
Here  Is  a  tale  communicated  to  me  by  a 
friend.   He   tised   to   practice   obstetrics   for 
many  years.  But  after  the  Incident  which  Is 
related  here  he  stopped  medical  practice  com- 
pletely, and  returned  to  his  home  town.  Now 
he  raises  livestock  and  chickens. 

It  happened  some  fifteen  years  ago.  I  had 
been  taking  it  easy  for  some  time  to  restore 
my  energies.  The  fall  festivals  were  already 
over,  and  winter  was  coming  down  from  the 
distant  Alpine  Mountains.  It  occurred  In  the 
late  afternoon  of  one  of  those  autumn  days. 
I  was  walking  along  the  river,  passing 
through  the  woods  of  a  local  shrine.  I  went 
up  the  hill,  following  the  woodcutter's  path, 
untU  I  came  to  a  smaU  shrine  dedicated  to 
the  Warrior-Buddha.  Now  It  was  completely 
dark,  except  for  the  starlight  which  sifted 
through  the  trees.  Suddenly  I  felt  that  some- 
one was  approaching  from  behind.  I  bid 
behind  the  cedar  trees. 

A  woman  with  long  hair  appeared,  pre- 
ceded by  a  man  holding  a  candle  light.  She 
was  followed  by  little  monsters  with  strange 
dresses;  I  learned  later  that  these  were 
aborted  fetuses.  The  woman  sat  with  her 
back  to  the  statue  of  the  WarrlOT-Buddha. 
and  the  five  little  creatures  formed  a  half 
circle  around  her. 

I  was  shocked  by  their  weird  look.  The 
woman's  face  seemed  somehow  familiar.  One 
of  the  little  fetuses  then  began  to  talk  with 
a  low  husky  voice,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
woman. 


THE   tale 

"I  was  killed  at  a  hospital  in  Yokosuka. 
I  have  no  mother.  If  the  word  mother  means 
someone  who  cared  lovingly  for  a  defenseless 
child.  I  should  call  her  my  landlady,  because 
I  stayed  In  her  for  some  time.  The  landlady 
was  a  prostitute  living  with  an  American 
soldier." 

"I  was  three  months  old  then.  I  was  able 
to  move  about,  and  waiting  eagerly  for  the 
happy  day  when  I  would  be  able  to  extricate 
myself  from  this  narrow  place.  Sometimes  I 
made  a  violent  movement,  and  the  landlady 
quietly  and  lovingly  restrained  me  with  her 
hand." 

"Then  my  fortune  took  a  tragic  turn.  It 
was  decided  that  I  should  be  pulled  out.  The 
sudden  return  of  the  American  soldier  to  his 
country  caused  aU  this." 

"O  mother!  How  I  wanted  to  enter  Into 
this  splendid  world  at  aU  costs.  I  could  not 
accept  the  fate  of  being  killed  for  such  an 
accidental  reason." 

"The  hospital  where  I  was  aborted  was  run 
by  a  widow  after  her  husband  had  died  of 
a  strange  accident  three  years  before.  The 
deceased  doctor  was  a  miser,  killing  many  of 
my  fellows.  Now  he  cut  a  three  months  old 
fetus  Into  pieces  and  put  them  down  the 
drain;  then  he  would  throw  out  a  seven 
months  old  fetus  to  Its  death.  He  multiplied 
such  extremely  Inhuman  acts,  untU  finally 
the  day  of  the  Judgement  came." 

"It  happened  when  the  doctor  was  in  the 
bath  tub.  His  wife  was  putting  coals  into  the 
fire.  After  some  time  she  noticed  a  strange 
silence  in  the  bathroom.  She  called  her  hus- 
band, but  received  no  answer.  She  rushed 
into  the  bathroom,  only  to  find  her  naked 
husband  dead  in  the  tub." 

"The  skin  and  muscles  were  completely 
cooked,  like  those  of  a  boiled  fish.  His  pos- 
ture was  exactly  like  ours  when  we  were  in 
the  womb:  the  head  was  nodded  on  the 
breast,  the  knees  were  bent  against  the  stom- 
ach, the  hands  folded  before  his  breast.  They 
say  he  died  of  a  heart  attack.  But  I  am  sure 
that  the  aborted  fetuses  killed  him.  Their 
hatred  added  fuel  to  the  coal  fire." 

"The  doctor  who  operated  on  me  was  Just 
out  of  his  Internship  and  working  at  that 
hospital  to  make  some  money  on  the  side. 
He  was  quite  skilled  In  the  i4us  (abortion 
operation).  During  his  internship  he  worked 
very  hard  to  perfect  his  operating  skill.  His 
was  &a  Intensive  but  morbid  activity." 

"Two  men  pulled  on  me.  How  could  I  re- 
sist the  combined  power  of  two  men.  As  I 
Jumped  out.  the  two  men  fell  back  on  their 
behlnds,  one  on  the  other." 

The  woman  who  was  addressed  as 
"mother"  smUed  faintly. 

lamentation 
"Mother,  I  was  not  allowed  to  live  In  this 
world.  I  was  burled  away  from  dark  to  dark, 
from  past  to  past.  If  I  were  given  the  chance 
to  live  In  this  world,  I  could  have  contrib- 
uted more  than  those  who  are  living.  I  hate 
the  selfishness  of  people  who  Just  dispose  of 
us  at  their  will." 

"After  they  pulled  me  out.  they  cut  me 
into  pieces,  and  wrapped  them  In  old  news- 
papers. Then  they  poured  on  kerosene,  and 
burned  It  In  the  bathroom  boiler." 

"Mother.  I  was  Innocent,  and  yet  they 
eliminated  me  from  this  world.  I  had  every 
possibility  of  growing  up  Just  like  anv  other 
human  being." 

"Doctors  who  boast  of  themselves  as  sav- 
iors of  life,  are  disposing  of  numerous  fetuses 
at  their  wUl  with  the  medical  skill  which 
Is  supposed  to  save  life" 

"They  hold,  once  every  year,  what  they 
call  a  memorial  service  for  the  fetu.ses,  and 
listen  to  a  a.iddhlst  sermon.  How  can  they 
believe  that  such  a  service  can  c.^nsole  our 
souls?  Do  they  think  that  their  sins  are 
blotted  out  by  such  hypocrisy?" 

"They  are  getting  rich  at  our  expense.  To 
me  the  rowerlng  ho.?pita!  brl'.ding  looks  like 
a  heap  of  dead  fetuses,  ar.d  on  top  of  It,  I 
see  a  cross  trembling  like  a  phantom." 
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The  soul  of  the  fetus  cried  bitterly.  His 
cry  of  lamentation  seemed  to  know  no  end. 
The  woman  who  was  addressed  as  "mother" 
softly  embraced  him  with  a  look  of  sym- 
pafhy. 

END   OF   THE   STORY 

The  morning  was  already  there.  When  the 
birds"  singing  brought  me  back  to  myself, 
there  was  no  sight  of  the  woman  and  the  five 
fetuses.  The  valley  was  filled  with  cool  morn- 
ing air. 

Thus  ended  my  friend's  story.  All  during 
Its  telling,  I  could  almost  hear  the  lamenta- 
tion of  fetuses.  Abortion  should  never  be 
undertaken  lightly.  Such  stiperflclallty  can 
become  the  sovirce  of  men's  corruption,  self- 
centered  avarice,  loss  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  and 
the  disregard  of  the  dignity  of  human  life. 


NATIONAL    REFERENDUM    DAY 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
light  of  recent  events,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert this  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents £is  it  is  a  novel  and  perhaps  very  ap- 
propriate contribution  to  the  national 
dialog  on  the  future  course  of  Ameri- 
can governmental  action.  In  essence  the 
letter  suggests  the  validity  of  one  aspect 
of  the  British  parliamentary  system  of 
government,  the  vote  of  confidence  in  a 
seriously  challenged  administration.  The 
letter  reads : 

Service  Employees  Union, 

Local  Number  77. 

Dear  Congressman  McCloskzt,  Jr.:  Re- 
quest Bill  be  Introduced  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress declaring  that  July  3,  1973  be  declared 
National  Referendum  Day  and  all  registered 
voters  in  the  United  States  of  America  be 
aUowed  to  vote  yes  or  no  to  the  foUowlng 
question: 

Shall  President  Nixon  and  Vice  President 
Agnew  serve  the  duration  of  their  terms  to 
1976? 

comments 

1.  While  the  presumption  of  Innocence 
prevails  untU  otherwise  known,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  present  government  can  con- 
tinue to  function  unless  a  mandate  by  the 
people  by  means  of  a  yes  vote  Is  given. 

2.  If  a  no  vote  from  the  people  is  given, 
then  It  should  be  so  deemed  that  an  Interim 
President  be  Installed  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  a  national  election  be  set  for 
November,  1973  to  elect  a  new  President  and 
continue  the  work  to  be  done. 

3.  A  rider  ahould  be  attached  to  the  bUl 
limiting  all  campaign  contributions  to  60 
dollars  (recorded  by  Social  Security  Num- 
ber) and  placed  in  a  general  campaign  fund 
to  be  distributed  equally  among  parties. 

Sincerely, 

Julian  Outierhez, 
Secretary-  Treasurer. 


JAMES  A.  PARLEY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  Join  In  the  tributes  being  paid  today 
to  that  grand  old  gentleman  of  American 
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politics,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  85th  birthday. 

We  have  reason  to  salute  Jim  Farley 
for  many  things.  First  of  all,  let  us  never 
forget  what  a  key  role  he  played  in  help- 
ing to  obtain  the  nomination  and  then 
the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Over  the  years  Jim  Farley  has  re- 
sponded to  innumerable  calls  for  help 
from  the  Democratic  Party  and  from 
Democratic  candidates  across  the  coun- 
try. He  has  kept  in  touch  with  thousands 
of  us.  particularly  through  the  medium 
of  those  famous  letters  signed  in  green 
ink. 

In  these  days  when  lawlessness  and 
immorality  in  high  places  have  produced 
cynicism  and  a  widespread  feeling  that 
"all  politics  is  rotten,"  it  is  comforting 
to  think  of  such  a  man  as  Jim  Farley 
who  has  been  himself  a  symbol  of  honor 
and  integrity  and  who  has  lived  by  the 
principle  that  politics  is.  or  should  be,  an 
honorable  profession. 

I  am  sure  that  Americans  everywhere, 
and  especially  Democrats,  join  in  con- 
gratulating the  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral on  his  85th  birthday  and  in  wishing 
him  many  happy  returns. 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THE  LEGAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  most 
thoughtful  and  informed  article  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
which  was  published  in  the  September. 
1972  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal.  In  this  essay,  entitled 
"What's  Wrong  With  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program,"  the  Vice  President  very 
cogently  points  out  that  the  bar  must 
lead  a  searching  reexamination  of  the 
philosophical  underpinnings  of  the  na- 
tional legal  services  program.  Instead  of 
ministering  to  the  legal  needs  of  their 
clients,  legal  services  attorneys  are  seek- 
ing law  reform  and  advancing  their  own 
social,  economic  and  political  theories. 
The  legal  services  program,  the  Vice 
President  concludes,  was  not  created  to 
give  lawTers  a  chance  to  be  social  en- 
gineers on  a  grand  scale. 

I  must  add  in  candor.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  In  my  own  view  any  form  of  fed- 
erally funded  legal  services  program  for 
noncriminal  cases  is  both  unnecessary 
and  inappropriate.  I  believe,  however, 
that  although  the  Vice  President  accepts 
the  need  for  some  such  program,  which  I 
do  not,  his  article  raises  very  clearly  the 
sort  of  Issues  that  all  citizens  concerned 
with  this  problem  should  be  examining. 
At  the  very  least,  there  seems  little 
doubt,  that  this  program  must  be  very 
carefully  reconsidered. 

The  article  follows: 

What's  Wrong  With  the  Lecav  Services 
Program 

(By  Vice  President  Agnew) 
Since  the  inception  of  the  national  legal 
services  program,  most  members  of  the  Amer- 
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lean  Bar  have  demonstrated  their  continued 
and  steadfast  support  for  It.  In  a  variety  of 
ways,  our  profession  has  proved  its  sincere 
Interest  In  providing  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor.  This  Is  Indeed  commendable. 

The  legal  services  program  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  by  furnishing  poor  people 
with  legal  counsel  and  effective  access  to  the 
courts.  The  lawyers  In  the  program  generally 
have  reflected  great  credit  on  our  profession 
through  their  dedication  to  the  concept  of 
Justice  and  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
self-interest  in  order  to  help  poor  people. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  providing  legal  services  for  the 
poor.  Inability  to  afford  counsel  should  not 
and  must  not  affect  one's  right  to  justice.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  suits  against  government 
to  redress  grievances.  Anyone  with  a  legit- 
imate grievance  against  a  governmental 
agency  or  Instrumentality  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  resolution  of  that 
grievance. 

But  throughout  this  progrtmi's  existence 
there  has  been  little  serious  examination  of 
Its  phUosophlcal  underpinnings.  We  have 
tended  to  focus  on  the  delivery  systems — 
whether  to  praise  or  criticize  them — and  we 
have  lost  sight  of  the  larger  Implications.  We 
have  been,  In  other  words,  more  occupied 
with  mechanics  than  with  policy — more  con- 
cerned with  tactics  than  with  strategy.  In 
fact,  some  ideologues,  who  seem  to  challenge 
every  thread  of  our  social  fabric  from  the 
past,  regard  this  prograim  as  too  sacrosanct 
even  to  discuss,  much  less  to  question 

As  a  starting  place,  we  might  look  to  the 
President's  repeated  belief  that  the  para- 
mount goal  of  legal  services  should  be  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  individual  clients. 
When  the  President  vetoed  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  legal  services  corporation  last 
year,  he  asked  Congress  to  create  an  agency 
"which  places  the  needs  of  low-Income 
clients  first,  before  the  political  concerns  of 
either  legal  services  attorneys  or  elected  of- 
ficials." This  scope  and  definition  of  serv- 
ice to  the  client  is  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  pervasive  issue  within  the  legal 
services  program  today. 

The  legal  services  program  was  conceived 
as  an  arm  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Initially, 
there  was  no  statutory  provision  In  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  such  a  program.  Its  statutory 
base  was  added  later  by  Congress  as  one 
of  the  "national  emphasis"  programs  of  the 
community  action  program,  along  with  the 
Headstart  project,  comprehensive  health 
services  and  certain  others.  Because  the  pro- 
gram Is  not  clearly  defined,  some  visualize 
It  as  a  program  for  social  action.  whUe  others 
see  It  as  a  modern  federally  funded  legal  aid 
program.  This  ambiguity  has  been  well  doc- 
umented. As  a  result,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram has  gone  way  beyond  the  Idea  of  a  gov- 
ernmentally  funded  program  to  make  legal 
remedies  available  to  the  Indigent  and  now 
expends  much  of  Its  resources  on  efforts  to 
change  the  law  on  behalf  of  one  social  class — 
the  poor.  We  are  not  discussing  merely  re- 
forming the  law  to  rectify  old  Injustices  or 
correcting  the  law  where  It  has  been  allowed 
to  be  weighted  against  the  poor.  We  are 
dealing.  In  large  part,  with  a  systematic  effort 
to  redistribute  societal  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, penalties  and  rewards,  rights  and 
resources.  As  one  distinguished  commenta- 
tor on  the  legal  services  program  has  stated : 
"This  Is  not  simply  related  to  politics;  it  is 
politics." 

To  the  extent  that  this  Is  true,  what  we 
ha\'e  Is  the  Federal  Government  funding  a 
program  designed  to  effectuate  major  politi- 
cal changes.  What  we  may  be  on  the  way  to 
creating  is  a  federally  funded  system  manned 
by  ideological  vigilantes,  who  owe  their  alle- 
giance not  to  a  client,  not  to  the  citizens  of 
a  particular  state  or  locality  and  not  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  but 
only  to  a  concept  of  social  reform. 

The  law  reform  efforts  of  the  legal  services 
program  may  also  be  the  undertaking  of  a 
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change  In  the  nature  of  the  legal  system 
Itself.  Through  the  Imaginative  use  of  ever- 
expanding  constitutional  concepts,  the  legal 
services  program  has  seized  upon  the  Idea  of 
the  law  and  the  lawsuit  as  an  offensive 
weapon  to  redress  an  alleged  Imbalance  cre- 
ated by  the  political  processes.  While  we 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  protect  every 
American's  constitutional  rights,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  this:  Isn't  It  possible  that  we 
have  gone  too  far  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment constructs  a  program  which  encour- 
ages Individual  lawyers  to  test  at  public  ex- 
pense their  own  individual  theories  of  how 
society  should  be  structured  and  how  the 
resources,  rights  and  benefits  of  that  society 
should  be  distributed  amon::  the  population? 

STRETCHING    THE     ATTORNEY-CLIENT    RELATION- 
SHIP TOO  T\R 

A  second  major  problem  area  In  the  legal 
services  program  Is  that  It  fundamentally 
alters  the  nature  of  the  lawyer-client  rela- 
tionship. 

We  lawyers  are  Justifiably  concerned  with 
preserving  the  privilege  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship.  It  Is  Indeed  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  our  legal  system.  But  In  trying  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  this  relationship,  must 
we  be  prohibited  from  Inquiring  Into  the 
bona  fides  of  actions  by  federally  funded 
attorneys — actions  that  In  many  cases  bear 
little  relevance  to  the  client's  Interest  but 
much  pertinence  to  the  attorney's  ambitions? 

It  Is  Incumbent  on  us  as  lawyers  to  re- 
solve the  dilemma  created  by  conflict  be- 
tween the  privacy  of  the  attorney-client  re- 
lationship on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Intrusion 
of  outside  forces,  such  as  federal  funding 
and  direction,  on  the  other.  And  this  res- 
olution Is  unlikely  If  we  rigidly  Insist  that 
the  attorney-client  relationship  Is  so  abso- 
lute that  no  goals  or  directions  can  be  set 
by  the  Congress. 

There  are  two  major  differences  between 
the  attorney-client  relationship  as  It  exists 
In  the  legal  services  program  and  as  It  exists 
elsewhere.  First,  there  Is  the  question  of  who 
Is  In  fundamental  control,  the  attorney  or 
the  client.  Second,  there  Is  the  difference 
In  representation  that  results  from  the 
changed  nature  of  the  attorney-client  rela- 
tionship. 

In  the  private  attorney-client  relation- 
ship. It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  client 
Is  in  control.  He  comes  to  the  attorney  with 
his  problem,  and  the  attorney  lays  out  for 
him  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  al- 
ternative courses  of  action  open  to  him.  The 
attorney  then  usually  recommends  a  par- 
ticular course  of  action — normally  the  sim- 
plest one  that  meets  the  client's  objectives. 
But  It  Is  the  client  who  makes  the  decision. 
And  the  decision  usually  will  be  based  on 
the  alternative  most  likely  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end  with  the  least  expendtlure  of 
money  and  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

ATTORNEY-CLIENT    RELATIONSHIP    13    TTTRNED 
UPSIDE  DOWN 

The  law  reform  asp>ect  of  legal  services, 
however,  threatens  to  tiim  the  relationship 
upside  down.  If  a  client  with  a  problem 
comes  to  a  legal  services  lawyer  who  Is  Im- 
bued with  law  reforming  zeal,  the  lawyer 
sees  a  great  deal  more  than  the  client's  prob- 
lem in  the  matter  and  often  expands  the  case 
Into  the  broadest  legal  principle  supportive 
to  his  social  philosophy  it  will  sustain — a 
sort  of  Parkinsonian  corollary.  Instead  of 
resolving  the  case  at  the  lowest  level  and 
earliest  opportunity  satisfactory  to  the  client, 
this  legal  services  lawyer  Is  Inclined  to  take  it 
to  the  highest  level  possible  to  win  the  legal 
Issue  and  Implant  the  empathlc  legal  prin- 
ciple he  has  perceived  to  be  Involved.  In  cer- 
tain circumstances,  this  zeal  Is  not  only 
acceptable  but  commendable.  However,  it  Is 
naive  not  to  consider  the  attendant  con- 
sequences of  this  practice. 

The  whole  law  reform  aspect  of  legal  sers-- 
tces  is  oriented  toward  the  attorney's  taking 
the  Initiative.  Tlie  attorney  often  starts  with 
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a  preconceived  notion  of  how  the  society 
should  be  structured  and  Identifies  those 
qualities  of  the  community  in  which  he  Is 
practicing  that  do  not  fit  his  beliefs.  In  an 
attempt — basically  a  political  action — to 
change  the  law  and  alter  the  existing  afloca- 
tlon  of  resources,  he  may  be  instrumental  in 
forming  a  group  of  poor  people — and  perhaps 
not  so  poor — to  bring  pressure  to  bear  in  the 
community  on  a  particular  problem. 

Is  this  simple  advocacy?  Or  is  it  social  en- 
gineering on  a  grand  scale  and  without  ac- 
countability to  anyone?  Because  of  the  Code 
of  Professional  Responsibility,  any  efforts  to 
control  or  restrict  the  activities  of  individ- 
ual lawyers  would  be.  and  have  been,  vigor- 
ously opposed.  But  without  some  form  of  con- 
trol at  the  top.  you  have  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment project  using  public  monies  purport- 
edly for  public  purposes  but  actually  for 
whatever  purpose  the  Individual  lawyer 
deems  worthwhile.  As  it  operates  now,  it  is  a 
public  project  but  without  public  direction 
or  public  accountability. 

"This  tax-funded  social  activism  transfers 
great  power  In  community  affairs  from 
elected  officials  to  self-appointed  ones. 

PROGRAM   ATTORNEYS  FEEL  THEY   CAN   TAKE   ANY 
CASS 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  this 
social  orientation  has  led  to  a  widespread  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  numerous  program  at- 
torneys that  they  can  take  any  action  regard- 
less of  its  relationship  to  the  eradication  of 
poverty.  As  a  consequence,  program  attor- 
neys are  and  have  been  heavily  Involved  in 
every  social  issue  of  the  day.  In  Evanston. 
Illinois,  it's  draft  counseling;  In  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado,  Florida  and  other  places. 
It's  underground  newspapers;  In  Boston,  It's 
women's  rights;  in  California,  It's  the  rights 
of  penitentiary  Inmates;  In  numerous  other 
places.  It's  students'  rights,  anti-war  protests, 
free-speech  movements.  The  list  of  causes  Is 
endless. 

But  the  Important  thing  to  note  Is  that 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  poverty 
and  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  poor.  And 
equally  Important.  whUe  most  programs  now 
turn  away  Individual  poor  clients  with  rou- 
tine legal  problems,  many  nevertheless  find 
time  to  engage  in  practically  every  cause  cele- 
bre  that  comes  along. 

Is  that  right?  Is  this  what  legal  service 
was  meant  to  do?  Did  Congress  in  Its  enact- 
ment or  the  Bar  In  its  support  contemplate 
a  program  where  a  destitute  mother  of  five 
can't  get  legal  help  with  an  eviction  notice 
but  a  middle-class  drop-out  can  get  legal 
counseling  in  setting  up  his  underground 
newspaper?  Proponents  of  this  activity  by 
legal  services  attorneys  suggest  that  these  en- 
deavors In  fact  do  serve  the  interests  of  the 
poor  In  a  larger  sense.  I  submit  that  the  con- 
clusion is  open  to  serious  doubt. 

Another  problem  with  the  legal  services 
program  Is  that  It  has  had  little  or  no  cen- 
tral direction  and  no  firmly  established  poli- 
cies and  procedures.  Hence,  the  responsi- 
bility for  directing  and  controlling  projects 
Is  left  to  the  local  board  of  directors  and  the 
project  director.  Unfortunately,  In  too  many 
cases,  they  either  cannot  or  will  not  exer- 
cise the  control  over  the  project's  policies 
and  attorneys  that  Is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  program's  goals  and  not  necessarily  the 
Individual  attorney's  are  being  pursued. 

I  have  outlined  what  I  perceive  to  be  some 
of  the  problems  with  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram. I  am  disturbed  that  the  recent  Con- 
gressional debate  surrounding  the  creation 
of  a  legal  services  corporation  failed  to  ex- 
amine fully  or  resolve  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions underlying  this  program.  The  Nixon 
Administration  favors  a  responsibly  struc- 
tured corporation,  but  the  problems  and  Im- 
portance of  legal  services  are  such  that  this 
whole  issue  deserves  far  greater  attention 
and  discussion  by  the  Bar  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  than  It  has  received.  If  I  can 
get  the  organized  Bar's  support  merely  for 
the  proposition  that  there  are  some  prob- 
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lems,  I  think  we  will  have  taken  a  giant 
step  toward  resolving  them. 

WHAT   MUST  BE  DONE  TO  RESOLVE  THE 
PROBLEMS 

I  offer  these  suggestions,  which  I  believe 
are  essential  to  resolving  the  problems. 

First,  for  the  attorneys  In  the  neighbor- 
hood law  offices,  law  reform  should  be  the 
by-product  of  their  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor,  not  the  major  goal.  Their  clients  should 
be  Individual  poor  people  and  legitimate, 
self-organized  groups — not  the  poor  as  a 
class — and  they  should  take  the  cases  the 
people  bring  to  them,  not  search  for  clients 
to  fit  a  legal  cause.  Law  reform  as  a  specific 
goal  should  be  the  province  of  the  national 
office  and  the  various  backup  centers.  It 
should  be  pursued  through  responsible  pro- 
fessional representation  before  leglslatxires 
and  governmental  agencies  and  through 
amicus  curiae  briefs  or  Intervention  In  exist- 
ing cases,  not  through  demonstrations  or 
other  high-pressure  tactics. 

Second,  legal  services  headquarters  should 
establish  policies  and  priorities  applicable 
to  all  projects,  Including  regulations  on  at- 
torneys' private  political  activities,  group 
representation  and  soliciting  clients.  The 
Bar  could  assist  by  taking  a  harder  look  at 
how  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility 
applies  to  legal  services  attorneys.  I  suggest 
that  the  professional  Independence  of  the 
lawj-er  necessarily  conflicts  at  points  virtth 
the  requirements  of  a  federally  funded  social 
program  that  must  be  responsible  and  ac- 
countable to  the  public.  Furthermore,  legal 
services  lawyers  operating  without  the  nor- 
mal economic  restraints  and  with  the  enor- 
mous resources  of  the  federal  treasury  must 
be  better  supervised  by  the  bar  associations 
and  held  to  a  very  high  standard  of  conduct. 

Third,  we  should  Insist  upon  professional 
control  and  discipline  at  the  Individual  proj- 
ect level. 

Finally,  basic  attitudes,  within  this  pro- 
gram should  be  changed.  So  long  as  individ- 
ual attorneys  conceive  their  role  to  be  that 
of  social  engineers,  they  will  continue  to 
exacerbate  community  tensions  and  under- 
mine the  very  purposes  they  were  hired  to 
accomplish. 

A  more  carefully  defined  legal  services  pro- 
gram could  help  Immeasurably  In  realizing 
the  objective  of  furthering  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  guaranteeing  Justice  for  all. 


DILLON  GRAHAM 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OF   NORTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  Dillon 
Graham  as  he  begins  his  well-deserved 
retirement  after  44  years  of  continuous 
service  with  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Graham's  distinguished  career  in- 
cludes 4  years  as  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  There 
he  was  responsible  for  news  coverage  in 
the  Carolinas,  and  it  is  to  the  Carolinas 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Graham  are  now  re- 
turning in  retirement. 

I  salute  Mr.  Graham  on  the  monu- 
mental contributions  he  has  made  as  an 
accurate,  effective,  and  courteous  Jour- 
nalist in  covering  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  heartily 
endorse  his  decision  to  return  to  the  Car- 
olinas to  live  in  retirement. 
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AN  EYE  WITNESS  ACCOUNT  OF 
PROJECT  RIO  BLANCO 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or   NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  I  had  been  briefed  on  a  number 
of  occasions  on  the  objectives  and  design 
of  the  Plowshare  program's  nuclear  ex- 
plosive experiment  for  stimulation  of 
natural  gas  wells:  named  Rio  Blanco. 
However,  I  had  not  participated  or  wit- 
nessed any  previous  nuclear  test  so  was 
unable  to  visualize  what  a  test  site  might 
look  like. 

The  morning  of  May  17  in  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  was  a  typically  beauti- 
ful Western  day  with  scattered  high 
clouds  and  a  warm  bright  sim  with  a  very 
light  southwesterly  breeze.  After  an  early 
breakfast,  I  met  with  the  other  members 
of  the  party :  Governor  Love  of  Colorado, 
Congressman  Roncalio  of  Wyoming, 
Senator  Dominick  of  Colorado,  and  Dr. 
Ray,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  We  assembled  at 
the  airport  in  Grand  Jimction  where  we 
boarded  a  helicopter  from  which  we  were 
to  witness  the  test.  We  took  off  at  8:30 
a.m.,  and  spent  the  next  1  Va  hours  flying 
over  the  area. 

The  beautiful  plateau  country  is 
characterized  by  green  valleys  in  which 
cattle  and  sheep  were  grazing,  scattered 
corrals  and  farm  houses.  Looking  down 
on  this  scene  it  was  difficult  to  believe  a 
major  nuclear  gas  stimulation  experi- 
ment was  to  take  place  in  the  next  hour. 
We  flew  over  the  well  in  which  the  ex- 
plosives had  been  lowered  some  days  be- 
fore. All  we  could  see  was  a  small  gas 
wellhead.  An  acre  or  so  had  been  cleared 
and  graded  and  there  were  three  or  four 
small  temporary  buildings  and  trailers. 
We  flew  over  the  roadblocks  which  were 
established  to  control  travel  in  the  local 
area:  we  passed  over  the  firing  control 
trailer  and  the  oflScial  observer  area 
which  were  some  1 1  miles  away  from  the 
well. 

As  the  time  for  the  explosive  detona- 
tion approached  we  flew  back  to  the  test 
area  and  began  to  circle  the  wellhead. 
Our  prescribed  position  was  at  an  alti- 
tude of  2.500  feet  above  the  ground  sur- 
face and  at  radius  of  6,000  feet  from  the 
well.  We  continued  to  circle  15  minutes 
prior  to  the  shot,  which  was  scheduled 
for  10  a.m.  I  must  say  that  as  the  det- 
onation time  approached  I  had  some 
qualms  about  being  so  close,  but  I  had 
greater  reservations  about  expressing  my 
concerns,  as  no  one  else  in  the  helicopter 
seemed  to  share  them.  However,  I  could 
not  help  reflecting  that  buried  over  a  mile 
underground  were  three  nuclear  explo- 
sives, each  equal  to  30,000  tons  of  TNT. 

Over  the  radio  link  with  the  control 
point,  we  began  to  receive  the  countdown. 
At  zero  time  we  all  saw  a  bright  flash  and 
for  a  moment  thought  something  unfore- 
seen had  occurred.  This  turned  out  to 
be  an  electrical  flash  bulb  on  the  top  of 
the  wellhead  to  provide  a  visual  signal 
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for  the  recording  cameras.  Immediately 
after  the  flash  we  saw  the  ripple  from 
the  Shockwave  move  out  around  the  well. 
I  got  the  impression  that  something  was 
coming  right  at  us.  Tlien  dust  began  to 
lift  from  the  surface.  We  then  felt  a 
thimip  on  the  helicopter  and  heard  a  dull, 
mufHed  rumble.  These  were  the  only  im- 
mediate indications  anything  had  hap- 
pened. Then  a  few  moments  later  we 
began  to  see  small  puffs  of  dust  appear- 
ing along  the  hillsides  from  rocks,  which 
had  been  dislodged  here  and  there.  As 
we  continued  to  circle  the  wellhead  area 
we  could  see  a  few  rocks  on  the  roads  but 
no  real  damage  to  the  road  cuts.  The 
cattle  that  we  saw  grazing  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  away  seemed  unaffected  and 
as  contented  as  before  the  explosion. 

We  continued  to  circle  the  area  for  15 
or  20  minutes  and  then  we  flew  to  the 
firing  control  point.  Everyone  was  jubi- 
lant; all  parts  of  the  experiment  seemed 
to  have  worked  perfectly  and  on  sched- 
ule. We  entered  the  trailer  in  which 
scientific  measurements  were  being  taken 
of  the  effects  of  the  explosion,  by  geo- 
phones  and  remote  area  monitoring  sys- 
tems. The  geophones  were  recording  the 
formation  of  the  "nuclear  chimney,"  a 
cylinder  filled  with  broken  rock  some 
miles  beneath  the  surface.  The  monitors 
reported  there  was  no  release  of  radioac- 
tivity anywhere  from  the  shot  and  all 
readings  were  no  higher  than  normal 
background.  We  were  told  that  each  ex- 
plosive performed  as  programed  and  went 
off  as  planned.  The  experiment  seemed 
to  be  a  success  in  every  respect  from  an 
operational  and  technical  point  of  view. 
The  early  reports  of  damage  to  structures 
and  facilities  were  much  less  than  antici- 
pated. We  left  the  firing  point  to  visit 
the  official  observer  area  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away.  The  observers 
were  a  little  disappointed  that  they  did 
not  have  a  bigger  show  and  feel  the 
ground  move  more  than  the  little  it  did. 
Some  reported  that  they  heard  nothing. 
All  reported  seeing  the  dust  rise  in  the 
valleys  and  drift  away. 

At  about  noon  we  reboarded  the  heli- 
copter and  flew  back  to  the  wellsite, 
where  we  landed.  All  the  dust  had  set- 
tled. No  significant  effects  were  apparent 
at  the  wellhead.  In  fact  there  was  a  sim- 
ple wood  frame  structure  built  around 
the  wellpit  which  was  unaffected;  nails 
were  not  pulled  out  or  boards  loosened. 
A  small  weather  station  with  a  wind 
gage  was  still  operating.  There  were 
also  two  electric  generators  about  100 
feet  away  that  were  still  running.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  wellhead,  the  technical 
groups  were  already  beginning  their  pre- 
liminary checks,  but  to  my  eyes  it  looked 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

As  we  were  about  to  leave  the  wellsite 
Mr.  William  Brennan  and  his  wife,  own- 
ers of  a  ranch  61^  miles  away,  drove  up 
in  the  pickup  truck.  They  had  already 
inspected  their  home  and  reported  that 
they  had  observed  no  damage.  Mr.  Bren- 
nan was  very  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  shot  and  felt  the  expectations  and 
beliefs  he  had  presented  to  the  Public 
Land  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  had 
been  verified. 
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THE  CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX 


HON 


i^^DAyWW. 


DENNIS 


OF    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  campaign  I  heard  much  talk — some 
of  it  pretty  demagogic— about  tax  re- 
form. Less  has  been  heard  since;  but 
there  are  still  many  people  aroimd  who 
have  no  liking  for  nor  any  imderstand- 
ing  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

As  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  such 
understanding  I  insert  in  the  Record  and 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  on  the  subject  of  the  capital 
gains  tax,  from  the  October  27,  1972, 
Value  Line  Investment  Survey; 
The  Capital  Gains  Tax 

The  election  campaign  focused  largelv  on 
wealth  redistribution,  a  heavily  loaded  issue, 
capable  of  bringing  down  big  game,  as  Huey 
Long  proved  more  than  once.  One  of  the 
major  targets  was.  and  still  is.  the  capital 
gains  tax.  It  is  alleged  to  be  one  great  big 
"loophole,"  which  permits  "money  earned  by 
money  to  be  taxed  at  lower  rates  than  money 
earned  by  people."  In  1969,  President  Nixon 
signed  a  tax  reform  bill  that  raised  the  capi- 
tal gains  tax  rate  ceiling  from  25  "^r  to  35% 
on  gains  in  excess  of  $50,000.  Some  political 
leaders  would  like  to  see  it  raised  to  the 
equivalent  of  the  individual's  highest  tax 
bracket. 

We  submit  that  the  time  has  come  to  give 
construction  to  repealing  the  tax  altogether. 
It  Is  unjust.  It  Impairs  the  efficiency  of  the 
capital  market.  It  is  economically  counter- 
productive. And  as  a  revenue  producer  It  Is 
virtually  useless. 

UNFAIRNESS   OF  THE  TAX 

Consider  Mr.  A  and  Mr.  B,  two  men  who 
worked  hard  all  their  lives  to  put  something 
by  for  a  rainy  day.  Mr.  A  saved  $20,000.  H» 
Invested  his  savings  in  a  house  about  10  years 
ago.  He  now  finds  it  advisable  or  necessary  to 
move.  He  sells  his  house  foi  $40,000.  (Prices 
have  gone  up.)  But  he  finds  he  must  pay 
S40.000  for  someone  else's  $20,000  house  if 
he  Is  to  have  the  same  kind  of  roof  over  his 
head  In  a  new  location.  What  has  he  gained? 
Nothing.  The  tax  law  recognizes  this.  It  ab- 
solves Mr.  A  of  any  capital  gains  tax  liability 
on  the  sale  of  his  house  provided  he  buys  an- 
other house  for  the  same  amount  or  more 
than  the  proceeds  of  the  first  within  one 
year.  Fair  enough. 

Mr.  B  also  saved  up  $20,000  but  he  did  not 
Invest  his  $20,000  savings  In  a  house.  He  In- 
vested It  in  a  stock  which  has  gone  up  in 
price.  It  now  has  a  market  value  of  $40,000. 
It  was  fortunate  for  Mr.  B  that  his  stock  did 
well  because  he  depended  upon  the  return 
on  his  stock  to  pay  rent  for  the  roof  over 
his  head  (and  rents  have  gone  up  too) .  What 
has  Mr.  B  gained  from  the  rise  In  his  stock, 
which  matched  the  increase  In  his  cost  of 
renting?  Nothing. 

Now  Mr.  B.  having  come  to  a  time  of  life 
when  security  appears  to  him  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  possibility  of  further  gain  on 
his  Investment,  decides  to  sell  his  stock  in 
order  to  buy  a  Government  bond.  Should  he 
make  that  exchange,  he  would  find  his 
Government  stepping  In  to  take  away  from 
htm  anywhere  between  $3,000  and  $7,000  of 
his  life  savings.  Therefore.  If  he  sells  his 
stock  he  will  not  be  able  to  buy  $40,000  worth 
of  Government  bonds  to  pay  his  rent  In  the 
future. 

The  man  who  Invested  his  savings  In  shel- 
ter for  himself  was  better  off  than  the  man 
who  became  a  partner  In  Industry,  took  the 
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risks  Implicit  In  such  a  position,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  extent  as  the  man  who 
Invested  In  real  estate. 

One  saver  has  a  portion  of  his  capital 
conascated  while  the  other  Is  free  to  ex- 
change without  tax.  Where  Is  the  fairness 
in  that? 

MONKEY  WRENCH 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  overvaluation  of 
stocks  during  the  Sixties  was  that  owners 
of  appreciated  stocks,  even  those  who  recog- 
nized that  their  stocks  were  too  high,  were 
discouraged  from  switching  Into  short  term 
bonds  by  the  capital  gains  tax.  They  felt 
locked  in.  The  result:  an  inflationary  pre- 
mium on  stock  prices.  Today,  when  any  num- 
ber of  stocks  are  dirt  cheap,  investors  are 
pressured  by  the  capital  gains  tax  to  sell 
those  that  are  down  the  most  in  order  to  get 
the  benefit  of  a  tax  loss  deduction.  At  neither 
end  could  Investors  act  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  Judgment  of  relative  values.  They 
had  to  take  into  consideration  also  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  a  tax  liability  that  re- 
flected only  the  accident  of  their  acquisition 
prices  and  dates. 

The  effect  of  the  capital  gains  tax  Is  and 
must  be  to  encourage  overvaluation  of  se- 
curities during  rising  markets  and  to  aggra- 
vate their  undervaluation  during  falling 
markets.  To  the  extent  the  Investor's  judg- 
ment of  relative  values  is  based  on  factors 
other  than  his  Judgment  of  value,  the  efB- 
ciency  of  the  capital  markets  is  Impaired. 
The  American  economy  relies  upon  the  cap- 
ital markets  to  direct  the  flow  of  Its  re- 
sources into  the  channels  of  greatest  eco- 
nomic need.  With  a  monkey  wrench  thrown 
Into  this  mechanism,  the  free-market  econ- 
omy cannot  possibly  function  as  It  should. 
The  economic  loss  is  hard  to  quantify,  but 
It  Is  certainly  enormous. 

COUNTERPRODUCTIVE 

The  United  States  Income  tax  structure 
Is  steeply  graduated.  The  top  bracket  can 
run  as  high  as  80  ^r .  Including  state  and  city 
Income  taxes.  Under  such  taxation  not 
enough  money  can  be  saved  out  of  "money 
earned  by  people"  to  supply  the  high  risk 
capital  required  to  keep  at  least  96%  of  the 
growing  population  of  employable  people  In 
Jobs.  High  risk  money  cannot  and  should 
not  be  obtained  from  the  savings  of  moderate 
Income  earners.  It  must  come  from  those 
able  to  face  up  to  the  possibility  of  total  loss 
for  the  possibility  of  large  gain.  As  long  as 
the  capital  gains  tax  remained  at  25%  maxi- 
mum and  management  men  were  allowed  to 
participate  in  stock  option  plans  that  gave 
them  a  shot  at  the  big  target,  there  were 
enough  willing  to  take  the  large  financial  and 
coronary  risks  to  keep  the  nation  on  an 
upward  curve  of  competitive  strength.  But 
now  that  the  rate  is  35%.  and  options  for 
management  men  have  been  severely  re- 
stricted, the  entrepreneurial  effort  Is  already 
on  the  wane.  Young  college  graduates,  for 
example,  see  small  percentage  In  taking  the 
hard  rocwl  of  a  business  career. 

One  hears  of  no  humanitarian  jjopullst 
urging  the  taxes  on  capital  gains  be  counter- 
balanced by  subsidy  rebates  for  capital  losses. 
True,  an  entrepreneur  can  offset  his  capital 
losses  against  capital  gains.  If  any.  But  If  he 
has  no  capital  gains  in  his  experience  to 
match  his  losses,  he  will  note  that  any  pos- 
sible future  success  will  be  heavily  taxed, 
while  equally  possible  future  loss  will  be 
paid  for  entirely  by  himself.  The  odds  being 
so  heavily  stacked  against  him,  be  quits  or 
slows  down. 

The  United  States  no  longer  has  what  It 
takes  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  and 
provide  for  a  rising  standard  of  living  at 
home  at  the  same  time.  If  the  tax  rates  on  In- 
dividual Incomes  remain  as  high  as  they  are 
and  the  capital  gains  tax  rate  is  to  be  raised 
or  maintained,  the  result  can  be  predicted. 
The  United  States  will  suffer  a  further  de- 
cline of  its  industrial  and  financial  leader- 
ship and  will  be  forced  to  turn  more  and 
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more  toward  a  socialist  organization  of  Its 
economy. 

The  socialist  state  offers  two  prospects 
highly  alluring  to  some:  more  power  to  the 
politicians  and  less  discontent  to  the  "Uttle 
men,"  who  have  so  many  votes.  Under  the 
socialist  state  the  capital  required  by  In- 
dustry would  be  provided  by  the  state,  which 
would  get  it  from  all  the  taxpayers.  Its  fail- 
ures would  be  on  a  vast  scale  but  would  hurt 
nobody  in  particular.  Just  everybody  In  gen- 
eral. And  the  successes  would  benefit  every- 
body In  general,  but  nobody  in  particular. 
Result:  fewer  ulcers  and  coronaries  and  less 
envy;  also  less  growth,  less  dynamism,  more 
mediocrity. 

Political  hay  can  be  made  by  pandering  to 
mob  envy — envy  the  "average"  man  feels  for 
those  few  who  have  been  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful. Examples  of  conspicuous  escalation 
of  living  standards  can  easily  be  spotted. 
What  Is  not  so  easily  understood  Is  that  In 
the  aggregate  the  entrepreneurial  sector  of 
the  economy  takes  a  relatively  small  share 
of  the  whole  pie. 

What  Is  a  fair  share  anyhow?  Is  4Vi% 
a  fair  share?  That  is  the  level  to  which  cor- 
porate profits  after  tax  have  fallen  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  gross  national  product.  Of 
that  4|,2%,  almost  two-thirds  are  paid  out 
In  dividends  which  in  turn  are  taxed  at  any- 
where from  14%  to  80%.  The  net  then  for  the 
whole  Investing  class  is  below  3.8%.  Then 
when  the  investor  dies,  a  larger  percentage 
of  even  that  net  will  be  taken  away  from  his 
heirs  In  death  taxes.  Yet  the  breast-beating 
and  maudlin  appeal  to  envy  go  on. 

Because  of  the  mass  myopia  and  the  dema- 
goguery  that  breeds  in  its  shadow,  the  United 
States  Is  face  to  face  with  a  fatal  decision: 
either  to  step  into  socialism  as  rationally  as 
possible  or  return  to  a  free-market  economy, 
which  allows  opportunity  for  the  bold  and 
the  hard  working. 

Capital  gains  possibility,  without  penalty 
of  tax,  would  be  one  of  the  few  channels 
open  for  capital  creation  under  a  highly  pro- 
gressive Income  tax  structure  like  ours.  Ironi- 
cally, the  channel,  already  clogged,  is  now  In 
danger  of  being  further  shut  off  on  the  spe- 
cious grounds  that  it  Is  not  a  channel  at  all 
but  a  "loophole."  And  this  at  a  time  when 
America  Is  short  of  both  capital  and  enter- 
prise. 

LrriLE   REVENUE 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  accurate  numbers  on 
the  revenues  produced  for  the  Government 
by  the  capital  gains  tax.  What  numbers  our 
economists  and  tax  people  have  been  able 
to  put  together  Indicate  that  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  the  great  bull  market  (to  about 
1967),  the  "take"  Eonounted  to  a  little  under 
2%  of  all  Federal  tax  revenues.  During  the 
bear  market,  the  return  was  probably  less. 
Indeed  it  could  even  have  resulted  In  net  loss 
to  the  Government  as  taxpayers  took  losses 
and  claimed  the  limited  deduction  the  law 
allows.  As  a  device  for  raising  money,  the 
tax  is  of  no  significant  use. 
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EPA  EMPLOYEES  COMMUTE  BY  BUS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MAHTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  47  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  employees 
from  Montgomery  County  practice  every 
day  what  their  Agency  preaches. 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  faced  with  a 
move  from  the  Parklawn  Building  In 
Rockville,  Md.,  to  Waterside  Mall  in 
Southwest  Washington,  a  group  compris- 
ing about  50  percent  of  the  EPA's  Office 
of  Radiation  Programs,  decided  to  char- 


ter a  bus  at  their  own  expense  and  leave 
the  driving  to  a  bus  company.  Originating 
at  Walnut  Hills  Shopping  Center  near 
Gaithersburg.  the  bus  service  makes  a 
second  stop  at  E.  J.  Korvettes  in  Rock- 
ville where  free  fringe  parking  has  been 
provided.  Riders  of  the  "Radiation  Ex- 
press" have  found  that  commuting  time 
is  not  increased  substantially  over  that 
required  by  car  and  do  not  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  usual  traffic  aggravations. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  commuter 
bus  to  be  chartered  by  EPA  employees  in 
Metropolitan  Washington.  The  commut- 
ers state  that  the  cost  of  the  service  is 
commensurate  with  the  cost  of  operating 
a  four-man  carpool  over  a  similar  dis- 
tance. It  is  hoped  that  other  Federal  em- 
ployees commuting  from  the  suburbs 
into  the  District  would  adopt  charter  bus 
commuting  to  ease  the  critical  parking 
situation,  conserve  gasoline,  and  combat 
air  pollution. 


IMPLICATIONS  OP  MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION  STATUS  TO  POLAND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Red  Poland  enjoys  "most-favored-na- 
tion" credit  terms  with  the  United  States 
we  hear  of  imprecedented  sales  agree- 
ments between  the  power  structure  of 
that  nation  and  American  firms. 

While  the  American  people  are  being 
led  to  believe  that  this  is  good  for  our 
economy,  they  are  not  reminded  that 
Poland  is  the  base  for  the  Warsaw  Pact 
military  forces,  the  Soviet  militarj'  arm 
of  East  Germany  which  is  used  as  a  lever 
to  justify  millions  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  maintain  NATO  forces  in  Western 
Europe. 

To  supply  Commimist  Poland  with 
foundry  equipment  for  machine  tools  to 
develop  its  Red  Army,  while  at  the  same 
time  bleeding  American  taxpayers  to 
maintain  NATO,  as  well  as  supplying 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
young  men  in  West  Germany  is  a  cruel 
hoax  on  the  American  people. 

And  it  was  only  the  first  of  this  year 
that  David  Rockefeller,  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York,  an- 
nounced the  proposal  of  substantial 
credit  to  the  Polish  Government  by  his 
bank.  The  same  bank  has  also  an- 
nounced establishment  of  a  bank  in 
Moscow.  We  now  learn  that  the  Bank 
of  America,  founded  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Glan- 
nini,  who  will  be  honored  on  a  U.S.  post- 
age stamp  to  be  Issued  June  27.  has  also 
been  granted  permission  for  a  bank  In 
Moscow. 

In  the  meantime.  Japanese  business- 
men are  being  urged  to  invest  in  the  U.S. 
market  to  take  up  the  slack  caused  by 
U.S.  capital  moving  out. 

I  insert  the  related  news  clippings  in 
the  Record: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  May  25,  1973  J 

Poland   Contract 
Warsaw,  May  24. — Swindell-Dressier  com- 
pany of  Pittsburgh,  a  subsidiary  of  Pullman, 
said  today  It  has  reached  basic  agreement 
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In  Its  talks  here  on  a  $48  million  contract 
with  Poland  to  supply  foundary  equipment 
for  machine  tools.  It  would  be  the  largest 
contract  between  Poland  and  an  American 
firm. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.) ,  Star  and 
News,  May  30,  19731 

Moscow    OK'd    for    Bank    op    America 

Moscow. — The  Bank  of  America,  the 
world's  largest  commercial  bank,  has  received 
permission  from  Soviet  authorities  to  open  a 
representation  office  In  Moscow. 

The  announcement  was  made  yesterday  by 
A.  W.  Clausen,  the  bank's  president,  who  told 
a  news  conference  he  looked  forward  to  fa- 
cilitating Investments  In  the  Soviet  Union 
by  his  bank's  clients. 

The  Bank  of  America  is  the  second  U.S. 
bank,  following  Chase  Manhattan,  to  open 
an  office  in  Moscow.  Two  West  German  banks 
and  a  French  bank  also  have  offices  here,  es- 
tablished since  the  first  part  of  the  year  In 
a  developing  rush  to  take  advantage  of  ap- 
parently rising  Soviet  willingness  to  do  busi- 
ness vrtth  the  West. 

Clausen,  who  predicted  "bigger  things  to 
come."  said  that  for  the  first  time  economic 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
West  are  reaching  a  tempo  similar  to  scien- 
tific and  cultural  relations. 

Clausen  said  he  Joined  the  Russians  In 
hoping  the  U.S.  Congress  would  approve 
President  Nixon's  trade  bUl  calling  for  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  he  said  passage  of  the  most- 
favored-natlon  part  of  the  bill  would  be  a 
"sticky  wicket." 

Oppioeltlon  has  developed  in  Congress  be- 
cause of  the  Soviet  Union's  restrictive  poli- 
cies on  emigration,  particularly  of  Jews  de- 
siring to  go  to  Israel. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Evening 

Star  and  DaUy  News,  May  30,  1973] 

Japanese  Urged  To  Invest  in  UNnxo  States 

TOKTO.— The  United  States  is  bidding  for 
a  share  of  an  outpouring  of  Japanese  over- 
seas Investment  which  could  exceed  $20 
billion  In  the  next  eight  years. 

American  Ambassador  Robert  S.  IngersoU 
yesterday  welcomed  executives  of  Japanese 
companies  to  a  U.S.  government  backed  "In- 
vest in  USA"  seminar  at  Tokyo's  Kelo  Plaza 
Hotel. 

Representatives  of  34  American  states  and 
Puerto  Rico  were  present  to  brief  Japanese 
Industrialists  on  the  advantages  of  setting 
up  factories  on  American  soil. 

"The  United  States  sees  Japanese  invest- 
ment as  a  way  of  bringing  our  International 
p.ajTnents  into  a  more  balanced  position, 
especially  in  the  short  run,"  IngelsoU  said. 

"According  to  the  Japan  External  Trade 
Organization,  Japan  had  $6.2  billion  Invested 
or  approved  abroad  at  the  end  of  1972,"  the 
ambassador  said. 

"By  1980  It  win  be  the  second  largest  In- 
vesting nation  In  the  world,  with  an  invest- 
ment outflow  of  $2.5  billion  to  $3  billion  at 
an  annual  rate,  and  totaling  between  $25 
billion  and  $30  billion." 

IngersoU  read  a  message  from  President 
Nixon  saying  that  "expanded  Japanese  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  can  have  far- 
reaching  benefits  for  the  alliance  that  ties 
us  together.  It  can  contribute  to  peace  and 
stability  In  the  Pacific." 

For  the  two-day  seminar  the  United 
States  gathered  a  team  of  economists,  in- 
ternational lawyers  and  representatives  of 
American  state  governments  to  advise  Jap- 
anese on  techniques  of  going  into  business 
In  the  United  States. 

Tetsuzo  Mlzukaml.  president  of  the  Japan 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  said  Japan's  rate 
of  overseas  Investment  has  been  rising  rapid- 
ly, and  Japanese  firms  now  have  about  $1 
billion  Invested  in  the  United  States. 

Mlzukaml  said  Japanese  Investments  In 
Alaskan  timber  resources  now  are  among 
the  largest  of  his  country's  overseas  ventures. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yoskhlzane  Iwasa,  chairman  of  the  Fuji 
Bank,  Japan's  largest,  said  Japanese  manu- 
facturers have  been  hesitant  In  the  past  to 
go  into  the  United  States  because  of  un- 
famlliarlty  with  its  system  of  law  and  man- 
agement-employe  relations. 

Charles  A.  O'Rourke,  director  of  Interna- 
tional Finance  and  Investment  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  told  Japanese  ex- 
ecutives that  direct  Investment  will  be  the 
best  way  in  the  future  to  keep  a  share  of  the 
American  market. 

O'Rourke  said  costs  of  land  and  natural 
resources  are  cheap,  and  that  although 
wages  are  high.  America  Is  free  from  the  com- 
plicated fringe  benefits  fovmd  In  Japan. 
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with  high  honor  and  34  girls.  Honor  students 
total  35  boys  and  59  girls. 


PITTSBURGH    HIGH    SCHOOLS 
GRADUATE  4,515 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Brookline  Journal,  published  in  the 
Brookline  section  of  Pittsburgh,  remind- 
ed me  that  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools 
will  graduate  4,515  senior  high  school 
students  this  June. 

I  have  met  and  talked  with  many  of 
these  yoimg  people  during  my  high  school 
speaking  schedule.  Each  year  I  try  to  visit 
as  many  of  the  high  schools  as  possible, 
talking  with  the  students  about  our  polit- 
ical system  and  processes  and  trying  to 
bring  government  a  bit  closer  to  each  of 
them. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  1973,  I  spoke 
at  nine  Pittsburgh  high  schools. 

I  found  the  students  very  receptive  to 
my  visits  imd  quite  determined  to  pick 
my  brain  about  all  the  vagaries  of  gov- 
ernment. Federal,  State,  and  local. 

I  was  impressed  with  their  general 
grasp  and  Interest  in  current  events  and 
the  insight  of  their  questions.  The  stu- 
dents I  spoke  with  displayed  little  re- 
luctance to  put  me  on  the  spot  and  ask 
what  I  planned  to  do  about  every  prob- 
lem from  the  Watergate  to  infrequent 
garbage  pickups.  I  hope  they  enjoyed  our 
dialog  and  f  oimd  them  as  interesting  as  I. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  article  from 
the  May  31,  1973,  Brookline  Journal  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  wish  every 
June  1973  graduate  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools  good  luck  and  success. 
CiTT   High  School  To  Graduate  Tot*l  of 

4,515  StDDENTS  in  JtJNE 

The  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  will  gradu- 
ate 4.515  students  from  thirteen  high  schools 
In  the  month  of  June. 

Commencement  exercises  begin  with 
Schenley  and  Allerdlce  high  schools  on  Sun- 
day. June  3,  and  conclude  with  Gladstone 
High  School  on  Friday,  June  8. 

Among  the  cltywlde  graduates  are  312  stu- 
dents who  attained  high  honor  grades  and 
an  additional  639  who  will  graduate  with 
honor. 

Allerdlce  High  with  676  will  have  the  larg- 
est number  of  graduates,  followed  by  South 
Hills  with  642  and  Peabody  with  563.  Gradu- 
ation programs  for  these  three  schools  plus 
Schenley  and  Carrlck  will  be  held  at  the  Civil 
Arena. 

Speakers  for  the  graduation  exercises  will 
be  members  of  the  administrative  staff. 

At  South  Hills  High  there  wUl  be  318  boys 
and  324  girls  in  the  graduating  class;  12  boys 


HOUSEBOYS  AND  PLUSH  PLANES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
an  era  when  the  U.S.  Military  Establish- 
ment should  be  doing  everything  within 
its  power  to  heighten  the  public  respect 
which,  in  most  cases,  it  deserves. 

The  antimilitarism  engendered  by  the 
hated  Vietnam  war  lingers  in  our  society 
and  especially  among  those  too  young  to 
have  personally  experienced  past  times 
of  American  military  glory. 

In  view  of  this  and  realizing,  as  most 
concerned  citizens  do,  that  we  must 
maintain  strong  and  publicly  supported 
Armed  Forces,  I  am  disturbed  by  dis- 
closures of  special  privileges  taken  among 
the  top  military  brass. 

One  is  the  matter  of  the  $21.7  million 
annual  cost  of  the  practice  of  providing 
enlisted  men  as  house  and  yard  boys  for 
generals,  admirals,  and  some  Navy  cap- 
tains. I  appreciate  that  large  numbers 
of  men  in  standby  tmits  must  be  kept 
busy.  But  is  this  the  way  to  have  some  of 
them  do  so?  I  need  not  describe  to  you 
the  effect  of  this  kind  of  report  on  the 
taxpayer  who  enjoys  no  privileges  and 
must  hire  his  own  choreboys  and  lawn 
mowers  if  indeed  he  can  afford  such  as- 
sistance after  settling  his  bill  with  Uncle 
Sam. 

Another  Is  the  matter  of  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire's  allegation  that  $430,000 
is  being  spent  to  remodel  one  Air  Force 
plane  used  by  a  general  and  the  Senator's 
request  that  congressional  auditors  check 
out  reports  that  other  U.S.  aircraft  are 
being  turned  into  "fljing  playboy  pent- 
houses at  taxpayers'  expense."  The  Air 
Force  objects,  according  to  the  United 
Press  International,  to  the  Senator's  use 
of  the  "playboy"  word — saying  the  plane 
in  question  will  have  a  standard  galley, 
and  no  bar.  However,  this  kind  of  tax- 
money  spending  and  thoughts  of  high 
military  men  soaring  around  in  high 
splendor  are  distasteful  and  irritating. 

What,  I  ask,  has  happened  to  the  mili- 
tary when  it  permits  itself,  even  by  the 
license  of  a  few  of  its  top  oflScers,  to  be 
placed  in  positions  when  it  can  receive 
publicity  of  this  derogatory  kind?  Has 
it  lost  its  feel  for  good  public  relations? 
Or  have  the  billions  showered  upon  it, 
and  usually  on  its  own  accounting  of  its 
needs,  warped  its  sense  of  propriety  as 
regards  the  people  who  have  to  ante  up 
this  money? 

We  need  a  strong  mihtarj-,  as  I  have 
said.  But  we  need  one  too  whose  conduct 
in  both  war  and  peace  is  such  as  to  merit 
in  all  instances  the  esteem  of  those  it 
supposedly  serves.  Austerity  rather  then 
privilege  should  be  its  watchword.  I  agree 
with  Chairman  George  H.  Mahon  of  the 
House  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee that  we  are  paying  our  high-rank- 
ing military  ofiQcers  at  such  a  rate  that 
they  ought  to  hire  their  own  help  like 
the  rest  of  us. 
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OMB  VETO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  DEATH  OF  NIER? 


June  1,  1973 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23, 
of  this  year,  the  House  failed,  by  a  vote 
of  236  to  178,  to  obtain  the  two-thirds 
majority  needed  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  a  bill  that  would  have  given 
the  Senate  the  authority  to  "advise  and 
consent"  on  the  President's  nomination 
of  Director  and  Deputy-director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  that  despite 
the  enormous  power  of  these  two  posi- 
tions, a  majority  of  the  House  failed  to 
insist  on  its  constitutional  authority  in 
this  key  issue  which  would  have  done 
much  to  restore  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

Our  failure  to  stand  on  our  own  con- 
stitutional feet  has  not  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  we  represent  at 
home.  For  the  further  information  of 
my  colleagues  I  offer  the  following  lead 
editorial  from  the  "Cape  Cod  Standard 
Times"  of  May  26.  1973. 

The  editorial  follows: 

In  Our  Opinion:  Congress  Ducks  Again 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Is  the 
despair  of  those  both  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress who  fervently  hope  that  the  Congress 
can  regain  the  power  It  once  had  In  national 
affairs. 

Since  the  Presidency,  like  an  octopus  run 
amuck  In  a  school  of  fish,  began  drawing 
In  power  from  the  Congress  until  that  branch 
has  become  little  more  than  a  rubber  stamp, 
the  House  has  been  the  body  that  has  foiled 
efforts  of  the  Senate  to  regain  some  domi- 
nance In  national  affairs. 

The  latest  episode  came  when  the  House 
failed  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
a  bill  requiring  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
director  and  deputy-director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  Senate  voted 
62  to  22  to  override  but  the  House  declined 
to  follow  suit  by  a  vote  of  236  to  178,  far 
short  of  the  two-thirds  required. 

The  House  action  means  that  the  President 
can  continue  to  name  his  own  men  to  these 
two  top  positions  In  the  OMB  without  asking 
for  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

For  those  who  ask  what  difference  It  makes, 
we  must  point  out  that  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  many  vital  pro- 
grams. He  determines  in  almost  all  instances 
which  programs  get  appropriated  money  to 
operate  and  which  must  die  on  the  vine. 

Such  a  director  is,  in  fact,  as  is  frequently 
pointed  out,  probably  the  most  powerful  man 
In  government  besides  the  President  himself, 
as  far  as  the  general  public  Is  concerned.  Yet 
he  is  a  man  over  whom  the  Congress  has  no 
control  whatsoever. 

Many  Government  positions,  including 
Cabinet  posts,  require  Senate  confirmation. 
The  Congress,  however,  has  no  say  in  the 
selection  of  the  director  of  the  OMB,  a  man 
who  Is  far  more  important  than  most  Cabinet 
members. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  make  sense,  now,  does 
It? 

Rep.  Gerry  Studds,  D-Mass.  12th  District, 
who  represents  the  Cape,  says  the  failure  of 
the  House  to  override  the  President's  veto  Is 
another  tragic  Indication  that  the  Congress  Is 
still  not  ready  to  reassert  Its  own  Constitu- 
tional authority.  We  couldn't  agree  more. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    IXXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  28.  1973,  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  First  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1973— Public  Law 
93-25 — which  included  $1.8  million  for 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
reactivate  the  National  Industrial  Equip- 
ment Reserve — NIER — and  its  valuable 
program  of  loaning  reserve  machine  tools 
to  schools  for  vocational  training  pur- 
poses. On  May  24,  1973.  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  sent  a  directive 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  ordering 
a  dismantlement  of  NIER,  and  a  letter 
to  me  euphemistically  referring  to  the 
OMB  abolition  of  NIER  as  "program  re- 
direction." A  more  accurate  assessment 
of  that  OMB  decision  is  that  we  have 
witnessed  another  in  a  series  of  a  "policy 
impoundments,"  clearly  flouting  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress  and  the  legally 
prescribed  procedures  for  disposing  of 
NIER  machinery  under  the  National  In- 
dustrial Reserve  Act  of  1948. 

As  the  author  of  the  NIER  Urgent 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1973. 
I  feel  obliged  to  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  over  80  House  cosponsors 
of  my  amendment  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House.  You  will 
recall  that  NIER  was  not  funded  under 
fiscal  1973  because  of  a  difference  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  it  should  be  retained 
under  the  GSA  budget  or  shifted  to  that 
of  DOD.  Lacking  funds,  GSA  was  forced 
late  last  year  to  close  down  its  two  main 
storage  facilities  and  to  freeze  pending 
"tools  for  schools"  loan  applications.  In 
adopting  the  NIER  amendment  to  the 
first  supplemental  appropriations  bill  on 
April  12  in  this  body,  we  were  attempting 
to  rectify  this  situation  and  provide 
funds  to  reopen  those  storage  facilities 
and  reactivate  the  school  loan  program. 

Referring  to  the  NIER  tools  in  storage 
back  on  December  13,  1972.  then  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Kenneth  Rush,  in  a 
letter  to  Chairman  Mahon.  wrote : 

Based  on  a  survey  of  defense  requirements, 
we  believe  that  it  Is  necessary  that  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  of  these  tools  be  available  for 
defense  production  requirements  when 
needed. 

And  yet,  5  short  months  later  OMB 
was  informing  the  Secretary  of  Defense? 

The  NIER  program  today  does  not  serve  as 
critical  a  defense  need  as  it  did  in  1948.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  program  In  its  current  form 
does  not  seem  necessary.  .  .  . 

I  have  yet  to  receive  any  indication 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  conducted  a  thorough  assess- 
ment of  our  defense  emergency  produc- 
tion needs  which  would  contradict  the 
results  of  that  DOD  survey.  The  original 
NIER  Act,  which  is  still  on  the  books, 
does  require  that  a  National  Industrial 
Reserve  Review  Committee  be  estab- 
lished to  conduct  just  such  a  review  of 
our  changing  defense  needs.  But  this 
committee  has  been  defunct  for  several 


years  now.  That  same  act  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  the  basis  of 
the  advice  and  findings  of  the  review 
committee,  determine  which  machinery 
is  no  longer  essential  to  our  defense 
needs.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which 
permits  other  officials  of  Government  to 
make  this  determination  for  him.  That 
original  NIER  Act  also  requires  that  a 
NEER  report  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  April  1  of  each  year.  This  year's 
report  contains  no  indication  that  NIER 
is  now  obsolete  and  makes  no  recom- 
mendation that  any  of  the  machinery 
should  be  disposed  of.  To  the  contrary, 
the  report  makes  very  favorable  refer- 
ence to  the  success  of  the  tools  for 
schools  program: 

Reports  by  educational  institutions  and 
training  schools  indicate  beneficial  effects 
upon  the  economy  of  the  communities  In 
which  NIER  equipments  Is  being  used. 
Skilled  labor  shortages  for  defense  and  clvU- 
ian  Industries  are  reduced  through  student 
training  on  Oovemment-fumlshed  equip- 
ment. An  estimated  90-95  percent  of  the 
trainees  who  have  successfully  completed 
their  training  under  the  "tools  for  schools" 
program  obtain  employment  In  Industry.  (An 
estimated  38,000  students  are  currently  re- 
ceiving training  under  the  program). 

Benefits  accruing  to  the  Government  from 
this  program  include  a  reserve  of  skilled 
manpower  as  an  essential  part  of  Industrial 
preparedness.  In  addition,  the  tools  are 
maintained  without  cost  to  the  Government 
during  the  period  of  the  loan  whUe  continu- 
ing to  be  available  to  meet  emergency  de- 
fense needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  there  may  be  a  case  to  be  made  for 
eliminating  NIER,  but  I  do  not  think 
OMB  has  adequately  made  this  case,  nor 
do  I  think  that  OMB  has  the  authority 
under  law  to  take  the  action  It  has  in 
directing  DOD  to  dispose  of  this  ma- 
chinery. This  decision  should  be  made 
after  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  a  reactivated  national  in- 
dustrial reserve  review  committee  have 
carefully  evaluated  the  relation  between 
NIER  and  our  future  defense  emergency 
production  needs.  In  the  meantime,  the 
NIER  program  should  be  continued  in 
fiscal  1974. 

I  am,  therefore,  calling  upon  our  Ap- 
propriations and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees to  exercise  their  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  matter  and  to  con- 
duct the  necessary  review.  I  would  also 
urge  that  funds  be  provided  for  NIER 
under  GSA  in  our  fiscal  1974  appropri- 
ations with  a  mandatory  requirement 
that  the  program  be  continued. 

At    this    point    in    the    Record,    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  my  most  recent  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  OMB: 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  30. 1973. 
Mr.  Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Roy:  I  am  writing  to  you  concerning 
the  future  of  the  National  Industrial  Equip- 
ment Reserve  (NIER) .  As  you  know,  this  ma- 
chine tool  reserve  which  is  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  managed  by  the  General 
Services  Administration,  received  no  funds 
In  fiscal  1973  due  to  a  difference  between  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  retained  under  the  GSA 
budget  or  incorporated  Into  the  General  In- 
dustrial Equipment  Reserve  of  DoD  and 
shifted  to  that  budget. 
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On  April  12,  1973,  the  House  adopted  my 
amendment  to  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bin  (H.J.  Res.  496)  to  restore 
$1.8  million  for  NIER  (the  amendment  had 
over  80  House  cosponsors) .  That  provision 
was  retained  in  the  Senate  and  in  conference, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  bill  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  last  Sattirday,  April  28. 

I  had  been  Informed  that  OMB  had  decided 
not  to  expend  any  of  the  NIER  funds  con- 
tained In  the  supplemental,  and  Instead  had 
decided  to  abolish  NIER,  terminate  the  popu- 
lar and  successful  "tools  for  schools"  loan 
program,  and  dispose  of  all  NIER  tools  cur- 
rently held  In  reserve  by  declaring  them  sur- 
plus. I  greatly  appreciate  the  fact  that  my 
request  was  honored  not  to  make  any  refer- 
ence to  this  decision  In  the  supplemental 
signing  statement. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  a  decision  as 
to  the  final  disposition  of  NIER  be  suspended 
pending  a  more  thorough,  in-depth  review 
and  evaluation  of  NIER  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Congress.  I  am  especially 
concerned  that  terminating  NIER  at  this 
time  might  be  Interpreted  as  a  "Une-ltem 
veto"  and  a  "policy  Impoundment."  The  "Na- 
tional Industrial  Reserve  Act  of  1948"  spe- 
cifically provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
National  Industrial  Reserve  Review  Commit- 
tee In  DoD  to  annually  review  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  retention  of  property  In  NIER 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Its  disposal  if  It  Is  no  longer  essential 
to  the  national  security.  The  same  Act  also 
provides  for  and  requires  an  annual  report  by 
DoD  to  the  Congress  on  NIER.  The  most  re- 
cent report,  dated  April  4,  1973,  contains  very 
favorable  references  to  the  NIER  school  loan 
program  and  no  suggestion  that  NIER  Is 
either  wasteful  or  no  longer  necessary,  and 
certainly  no  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
that  NIER  be  abolished. 

If  OMB  has  detailed  information  or  a  re- 
port indicating  that  NIER  machinery  Is  no 
longer  essential  to  our  defense  needs,  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of  that  report. 
But  on  December  29.  1972,  In  a  letter  to 
Chairman  George  Mahon  on  NIER,  then 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Kenneth  Rush 
wrote: 

"Based  on  a  recent  survey  of  defense  re- 
quirements, we  believe  that  It  is  necessary 
that  all  or  substantially  all  of  these  tools 
be  available  for  Defense  production  require- 
ments when  needed." 

He  was  referring  to  the  4,100  tools  In  the 
GSA  NIER  storage  facilities  which  had  been 
closed  down  on  December  31,  1972,  and  have 
since  that  time  been  left  unattended  and 
are  now  In  Imminent  danger  of  substantial 
damage. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  funds  for 
NIER  appropriated  In  the  fiscal  1973  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  act  be  Immedi- 
ately released  for  the  protection  and  main- 
tenance of  the  tools  being  stored  in  the 
Terre  Haute.  Ind..  and  Burlington,  N.J.,  fa- 
cilities, and  that  the  "tools  for  schools"  loan 
program  also  be  continued,  all  pending  the 
final  outcome  of  a  further  study  Into  the 
value  of  NIER. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
urging  the  reactivation  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Reserve  Review  Committee  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  NIER,  and  have  suggested 
that  Its  final  recommendations  he  Included 
In  the  next  annual  report  on  April  1,  1974, 
In  time  for  our  fiscal  1975  budget  decision. 
This  would  also  mean  continuing  NIER 
through  fiscal  1974. 

I  think  the  Congress,  in  the  meantime,  can 
and  should  conduct  its  own  study  of  NIER, 
possibly  In  conjunction  with  Its  considera- 
tion of  legislation  to  dispose  of  certain  ma- 
terials in  the  strategic  stockpile. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  your  serious  con- 
sideration of  this  compromise  or  alternative 
approach  to  the  NIER  question.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  a  joint  cooperative  approach 
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to  the  review  of  such  a  program  can  be  the 
most    constructive    and     least    subject    to 
charges  of  arbitrary,  executive  program  ter- 
mination once  a  decision  has  been  reached. 
With  warm  personal  regards,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Anderson, 
Members  of  Congress. 


Otfice  or  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  24.  1973. 
Hon.  John  B.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  30  concerning  the  "National 
Industrial  Equipment  Reserve  (NIER).  We 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  points  made  in 
your  letter,  but  still  feel  that  program  re- 
direction Is  necessary.  We  do  not  consider 
this  to  be  a  "policy  Impoundment"  since  our 
decision  recognizes  the  vocational  educa- 
tional benefits  of  the  program  and  also  the 
concern  expressed  by  others  that  tools  In  the 
NIER  be  kept  available  for  Defense  produc- 
tion requirements  when  needed.  In  reaching 
our  decision,  we  consulted  with  both  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

As  you  know.  Congressman  Mahon  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  NIER  program  ap- 
pears to  be  based  more  on  vocational  train- 
ing objectives  than  on  defense  requirements. 
Further,  most  of  the  concern  expressed  In 
Congress  over  the  NIER  relates  to  the  train- 
ing aspects  of  the  program.  We  feel  that  the 
educational  objectives  of  the  NIER  can  best 
t>e  served  by  donating  the  tools  to  educa- 
tional Institutions  under  GSA/HEW's  exist- 
ing donation  program.  Such  action  woiUd 
not  place  a  slgnlflcant  additional  burden  on 
the  doruitlon  program  and  would  not  require 
additional  Federal  funds.  This  would  not  be 
a  one  time  action  but  would  allow  a  con- 
tinual flow  of  machine  tools  no  longer  needed 
for  Defense  contracts  to  be  donated,  rather 
than  loaned,  to  the  many  schools  which  can 
use  such  tools  for  vocational  training. 

With  regard  to  the  concern  that  the  tools 
In  the  NIER  be  available  for  Defense  produc- 
tion requirements  when  needed,  we  feel  that 
such  mobilization  needs  can  be  met  by  put- 
ting a  national  security  clause  on  the  tools 
channeled  through  GSA's  disposal  program. 
Such  a  clause  could  require  that  the  tools 
be  kept  In  good  operating  condition  and 
made  available  for  Defense  production  re- 
quirements when  needed  for  national  secu- 
rity reasons.  In  an  emergency  situation,  the 
mobilization  of  NIER  tools  would  augment 
tools  made  available  by  the  President's  au- 
thority under  Title  I  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  to  take  tools  off  production  lines  If 
a  shortage  should  jeopardize  defense  pro- 
duction priorities. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  has  helped  to  clarify 
our  position  on  the  NIER.  We  are  asking  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  cooperate 
with  the  Defense  Department  In  making  the 
NIER  tools  available  to  schools  for  vocational 
training  purposes. 
Sincerely. 

Frederic  V.  Malek, 

Deputy  Director. 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Washington,  D.C.  May  24.  1973. 
Memorandum  for  Elliot  L.  Richardson. 
Subject:  National  Industrial  Equipment  Re- 
serve (NIER). 

As  you  Icnow,  no  funds  were  Included  In 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1973  for 
operation  of  the  NIER  program.  Congres- 
sional Interest  In  the  vocational  education 
loan  aspect  of  the  program  resulted  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $1.8  million  for 
the  reinstatement  of  the  NIER  program. 

The  NIER  program  today  does  not  serve 
as  critical  a  defense  need  as  it  did  In  1948. 
Continuation  of  the  program  In  Its  current 
form  does  not  seem  necessary  since: 
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The  number  of  tools  In  the  reserve  Is  In- 
significant to  the  total  inventory  of  machine 
tools  in  the  general  economy — less  than  one- 
half  percent. 

Hardly  any  of  the  reserve  tools  have  been 
mobilized  since  GSA  assumed  operating  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program  (an  annual  aver- 
age of  218  Items  for  the  1961-1971  period  and 
383  Items  for  the  Vietnam  build-up  period 
of  1964-1968  were  transferred  to  defense  con- 
tractors in  support  of  military  contract  re- 
quirements). Other  sources  probably  would 
have  been  used  If  the  tools  had  not  been 
available  In  the  reserve  Inventory. 

The  tools  could  be  excessed  with  a  national 
security  clause  which  would  permit  effective 
recall  In  a  national  emergency.  Further,  un- 
der Title  I  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  take  machine 
tools  off  production  lines  if  shortages  should 
Jeopardize  defense  production  priorities. 

Manpower  training  objectives  would  be 
met  If  the  tools  were  surplused  since  they 
could  then  be  donated  on  a  priority  basis  to 
educational  Institutions. 

Alternatives  to  the  present  NIER  program 
have  been  given  careful  consideration  and 
were  subsequently  reviewed  in  light  of  the 
Congressional  action  on  the  1973  supplemen- 
tal appropriation.  As  discussed  with  members 
of  your  staff,  we  have  determined  that, 
rather  than  reactivate  the  NIER  program, 
the  tools  should  be  declared  excess  so  that 
they  might  be  donated  to  schools  for  voca- 
tional training  purposes.  If  appropriate,  a 
national  security  clause  should  be  placed  on 
the  excessed  tools  as  a  contingency  for  ef- 
fective recall  In  time  of  emergency.  Further- 
more, if  In  your  Judgment  some  of  these 
tools  are  required  for  defense  purposes,  they 
can  be  transferred  to  the  Defense  General 
Industrial  Reserve. 

In  order  to  assure  early  delivery  of  these 
tools  to  the  schools,  immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  declare  the  tools  excess  and 
work  out  arrangements  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  assure  an  effective 
and  orderly  transition.  Such  arrangements 
should  provide  for  Government  disinvest- 
ment of  the  tools  now  In  reserve  as  well  as 
those  In  the  future  which  would  otherwise 
be  added  to  the  NIER  inventory. 

Frederic  V.  Malek, 

Deputy  Director. 


AN  EXERCISE  OF  A  RIGHT 


HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY 

OP   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  George  T.  Nickolas  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  has  been  awarded  his 
third  Freedom  Foundation  Award  in  6 
years.  The  following,  an  excerpt  from  his 
winning  essay,  "An  Exercise  of  a  Right," 
explains  the  benefits  of  being  a  citizen: 

You  have  the  right  to  think  as  your  con- 
science permits.  .  .  .  You  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  free  public  election  and  thereby  select 
public  officials  who  will  represent  youfc  and 
your  Interests  In  city,  county,  state  and  na- 
tional affairs.  You  have  the  right  to  select 
the  type  of  work  or  profession  to  which  your 
education,  talents,  experience  and  physical 
ability  will  permit  you  to  successfully  pur- 
sue .  .  .  you  have  the  right  to  legal  counsel 
and  a  prompt  trial  by  jury.  You  have  the 
right  to  seek  .  .  .  equity  when  you  have  been 
wronged.  You  have  the  privilege  of  sharing  in 
the  benefits  of  the  many  natural  resotirces  of 
your  country  .  .  . 
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RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 
GOVERNMENT  TAKES  AN  INTER- 
EST IN  OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
period  of  rising  living  costs  and  rampant 
inflation,  everyone  feels  the  economic 
pressure.  But  few  are  as  directly  aCfected, 
and  to  such  a  degree  as  those  people  on 
fixed  incomes — such  as  retired  people 
and  the  elderly.  In  the  past,  these  peo- 
ple have  often  been  overlooked  by  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  in  an  attempt  to 
court  the  younger,  more  vocal  voters.  But 
today  much  is  being  done  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  our  senior  citizens 
and  to  help  them  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  country  they  helped  to  build. 

In  the  time  we  have  today,  I  thought 
we  could  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
facing  older  Americans,  and  what  Is 
being  done  on  a  national  level  to  help 
correct  them.  The  problems  of  the  aged 
and  aging  are  eis  diverse  as  those  facing 
all  of  modern  society.  But  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  problems  affecting  younger  peo- 
ple are  magnified  and  hurt  older  people 
even  greater. 

This  country  owes  much  to  our  senior 
citizens.  They  saw  it  through  the  de- 
pression, suffered  through  the  wars,  paid 
the  taxes,  and  provided  the  leadership 
and  the  muscle  to  build  the  economy  and 
to  create  a  better  life  for  those  that  fol- 
lowed. Today's  older  Americans  have 
made  their  mark  on  the  recent  history 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  contributions 
they  may  continue  to  make  will  un- 
doubtedly be  Important  if  we  make  use 
of  their  experience.  For  what  our  older 
citizens  may  lack  in  formal  education, 
they  make  up  for  in  experience. 

The  number  of  persons  over  age  65  is 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  has  grown  at  a  rate  three  times 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  There 
are  presently  scjme  21  million  people  in 
this  country  over  age  65,  and  they  repre- 
sent one-tenth  of  the  total  U.S.  popu- 
lation. The  experts  estimate  that  by  the 
year  2000  elderly  citizens  in  this  country 
will  number  about  30  million.  These 
senior  citizens  constitute  a  wealth  of 
natural  resources,  by  virtue  of  their  ma- 
turity, experience  and  talents.  Yet  the 
potential  contributions  that  this  large 
segment  of  Americans  can  make  to  this 
Nation  is  often  unfortunately  neglected. 

Last  month  Congress  approved  and 
sent  to  the  White  House  a  bill  that  would 
extend  for  3  years  a  series  of  programs 
to  aid  the  elderly.  The  measure  calls  for 
$543  million  to  be  authorized  for  a  wide 
range  of  programs  including:  low-fare 
transportation,  assistance  in  the  home, 
multipurpose  centers  for  the  elderly  and 
continuation  of  the  foster-grandparents 
program.  Most  of  the  money  will  be 
spent  in  the  first  year. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
large  amount  of  fvmds  for  senior  citizens 
Is  still  more  than  $10  million  less  than 
the  amoimt  the  Federal  Government 
gave  away  in  military-  assistance  to  for- 
eign countries  during  1972.  It  is  lower 
than  the  amount  we  lavished  In  grants, 
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low-interest  loans,  and  guaranties  last 
year  individually  on  Brazil,  the  Republic 
of  China,  Korea,  Spain,  and  Japan.  For- 
eign-aid giveaways  last  year  alone  were 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  that 
Congress  appropriated  for  the  elderly  In 
this  country.  Perhaps  "giveaways"  is  the 
wrong  word — "takeaways"  would  be 
more  appropriate.  They  take  away  from 
programs  that  would  aid  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  they  take  away.  In  the  form  of 
taxes,  money  that  our  citizens  need  just 
to  make  ends  meet. 

These  foreign  assistance  schemes  and 
other  inflationary  spending  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  d(»ie  much 
to  bring  about  the  primary  problem  af- 
fecting older  Americans — Inflation.  The 
retired  person  cannot  look  forward  to 
Increases  In  his  wages,  yet  the  prices  he 
pays  for  food,  housing,  clothing  and 
taxes  continue  to  eat  into  his  Income. 
The  money  that  he  put  aside  for  his  re- 
tirement is  today  worth  less  than  when 
it  was  originally  put  into  the  bank  or 
retirement  plan.  Many  older  people  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  by 
on  reduced  incomes  during  retirement. 

In  Louisiana,  the  majority  of  the  more 
than  279,000  people  over  the  age  of  65 
rely  almost  exclusively  on  old  age  as- 
sistance and  social  security  for  their  en- 
tire incomes.  A  smaller  portion  have  some 
sort  of  retirement  payments  from  private 
sources  such  as  company  pensions  or 
savings.  Many  of  the  retired  people  today 
do  not  benefit  from  private  pensions, 
because  they  stopped  working  before  the 
widespread  use  of  company  retirement 
programs  came  Into  being.  Familiar  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  about  5  million  of 
the  21  million  elderly  are  below  the 
recognized  poverty  level.  We  can  see 
what  a  serious  problem  faces  the  large 
number  of  our  senior  citizens,  when  we 
realize  that  the  average  health  costs  for 
elderly  people  are  more  than  triple  those 
of  people  imder  age  65. 

Taxes  take  a  big  bite  from  the  Income 
of  retired  people,  and  reduce  even  fur- 
ther their  spendable  Income.  These  peo- 
ple, who  have  paid  taxes  to  support  their 
country  during  their  working  years  de- 
serve consideration  and  tax  relief  dur- 
ing their  retirement.  Rather  than  pro- 
viding some  form  of  guaranteed  annual 
income,  as  some  groups  have  suggested 
we  should  first  try  to  ease  the  tax  bur- 
den of  the  elderly,  and  thus,  in  effect,  in- 
crease their  usable  Income.  This  would 
not  cost  the  public  any  additional  finan- 
cial outlay,  but  It  would  provide  much 
needed  financial  assistance  to  those  who 
desperately  need  it. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  reintroduced 
legislation  to  allow  retired  Individuals 
having  an  annual  gross  Income  of  $10,000 
or  less,  not  to  file  Federal  income  tax 
returns.  If  one-half  a  person's  Income 
comes  from  pensions  or  annuities  from' 
any  public  or  private  retirement  system, 
under  my  proposal,  his  income  under 
$10,000  would  be  tax-free.  This  would 
be  a  considerable  savings  for  many  peo- 
ple over  age  65. 

Along  these  same  lines  of  tax  relief  that 
would  benefit  the  elderly,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  more  than  dou- 
ble the  personal  income  tax  exemption 
to  $1,800.  This  measure  woiold  also  result 
in  providing  more  income  to  those  peo- 
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pie  whose  fixed  incomes  are  eroded  by 
income  taxes. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  our  senior  citi- 
zens still  have  much  to  offer  this  coim- 
try  In  the  area  of  experienced  manpower. 
Studies  In  Louisiana  indicate  that  most 
older  people  wish  to  continue  working  as 
long  as  they  are  physically  able,  even 
though  they  may  have  passed  the  cus- 
tomary retirement  age.  As  much  as  the 
need  for  additional  income,  many  older 
people  feel  that  working  permits  them  to 
remain  active,  to  be  a  part  of  something 
worthwhile,  to  stay  in  the  mainstream 
of  things,  and,  perhaps  most  important, 
to  remain  Independent.  Unfortunately, 
a  significant  proportion  of  those  able  and 
wishing  to  work  express  concern  that 
employment  Income  might  interfere  with 
the  social  security  and  old  age  assist- 
ance payments. 

Great  variance  In  physical,  emotional , 
and  mental  capacities  exist  at  every  age. 
And  chronological  age  is  no  real  measure 
of  a  person's  ability  to  perform  work.  If 
a  person  should  decide  to  continue  to 
work  after  age  65  and  to  be  productive. 
It  does  not  seem  fair  to  penalize  him  for 
his  Initiative. 

Under  the  new  bill  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President,  funds  are 
authorized  to  create  jobs  for  the  elderly. 
About  60,000  added  jobs  are  expected  to 
be  created  for  persons  55  years  of  age 
and  older.  Much  of  the  work  will  be  part- 
time.  In  such  areas  as  tree  planting, 
stream  cleaning,  library  staffing,  and 
teacher  assistance.  Contracts  with  State 
and  other  nonprofit  agencies  to  help  pay 
for  the  new  jobs  will  be  signed  soon  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Over  the  next  2 
years,  a  total  of  $160  million  has  been 
authorized,  mainly  geared  toward  the 
imemployed. 

Another  area  where  a  great  deal  of 
money— $233.6  mUlion— will  be  spent  in 
the  next  2  years  Is  in  programs  designed 
primarily  to  help  elderly  people  continue 
to  live  in  their  own  homes.  Most  older 
people  In  Louisiana  live  in  their  own 
homes  and  most  of  them  indicate  that 
they  prefer  this  arrangement.  A  majority 
of  older  Americans  live  with  their  fami- 
lies. The  stereotype  of  older  persons  be- 
ing abandoned  by  their  families  Is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  In  Louisiana 
about  85  percent  of  older  people  own  the 
home  or  apartment  where  they  live,  in 
most  cases  with  the  mortgage  paid  up. 
But  spiraltng  property  taxes  and  higher 
living  costs  have  forced  many  older  peo- 
ple to  give  up  the  homes  that  they  have 
spent  their  lifetimes  paying  for.  Infla- 
tion and  higher  taxes  continue  to  plague 
our  senior  citizens  on  limited  fixed  In- 
comes, even  more  than  the  younger 
working  people. 

Government  at  all  levels  is  beginning 
to  realize  the  social  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  older  people  and  is  doing  more 
for  them.  Under  the  new  bill,  Federal 
grants  will  be  made  to  assist  cities  in  ac- 
quiring and  staffing  faculties  where  older 
people  can  gather  for  recreation.  Card 
games,  movies,  lectures,  reading  mate- 
rial, medical  information,  instruction  in 
arts  and  crafts,  and  hot  meals  are  to  be 
made  available.  In  some  cases,  employ- 
ment will  be  available  for  senior  citizens 
at  these  centers. 

The  multipurpose  centers  will  serve  as 
a  drawing  card  and  help  people  to  meet 
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other  people,  to  get  services  that  they 
may  not  otherwise  know  about,  and  to 
help  them  stay  In  the  mainstream  of  an 
active  life. 

Federal  funds  will  also  be  used  in 
awarding  contracts  to  transport  the  el- 
derly to  jobs,  to  the  centers  I  referred  to, 
and  on  pleasure  trips. 

More  money  will  be  spent  on  programs 
for  our  senior  citizens  within  the  next 
few  years  than  in  any  other  period  of 
our  country's  history.  By  1974,  outlays 
for  the  elderly  will  take  nearly  a  fourth — 
24  cents  out  of  each  dollar — of  all  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Government  Is  taking  a  sincere  In- 
terest in  the  problems  of  our  older  citi- 
zens, and  is  finally  doing  something 
about  them. 


CANISIUS  COLLEGE  COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS  IS  FOOD  FOR 
THOUGHT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day. May  26,  1973,  I  attended  the  107th 
commencement  exercises  at  my  alma 
mater,  Canisius  College,  at  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Dr.  George  E.  Schreiner,  class  of  1943, 
one  of  four  recipients  of  honorary  degrees 
conferred  by  the  Very  Reverend 
James  M.  Demske,  S.J.,  president  of 
Canisius,  was  the  speaker. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  the  citation  for  the  conferral  of 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  human 
letters  upon  Dr.  Schreiner: 
Citation  for  the  Conferral  of  the  Hon- 
orary   Decree     of    Doctor    of    Humane 
Letters  Upon  George  E.  Schreiner 
Scientist.  Physician.  Humanitarian. 
George  E.  Schreiner  is  these  and  more. 
As  scientist  he  Is  Inquisitive  about  man 
and  explores  the  very  foundations  of  life's 
processes. 

As  physician  he  seeks  to  cure  disease,  and 
he  seeks  to  prevent  the  diseases  he  Is  called 
upon  to  cure. 

As  humanitarian  he  Is  concerned  for  his 
fellow  men,  that  they  lead  healthy,  produc- 
tlce  lives  with  dignity. 

George  Schreiner  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  magna  cum  laude  from  Canisius 
College  In  1943.  Three  years  later.  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Medicine  awarded  him 
an  M.D.  degree  cum  laude. 

After  serving  in  Boston  and  New  York,  Dr. 
Schreiner  returned  to  Washlneton.  D.C.,  in 
1950.  The  following  year,  he  renewed  his  as- 
sociation with  Georgetown  Uni\ersity  School 
of  Medicine,  an  association  that  finds  him 
today  professor  of  medicine  and  director  of 
the  University  Hospital's  Nephrology  Divi- 
sion. 

In  the  thirty  years  since  his  graduation  dav 
at  Canisius  College.  Dr.  Schreiner  has  become 
a  noted  authority  on  kidney  disorders,  medi- 
cal consultant  to  prestigious  Institutions,  au- 
t  hor  and  editor,  and  attending  physician  to  a 
white  tiger. 

A  member  of  forty  medical  and  professional 
societies.  Dr.  Schreiner  has  held  Important 
offices  and  chairmanships  In  them.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  American  Society  for  Ar- 
tificial Internal  Organs  (1959-60).  American 
Federation  of  Clinical  Research  (1962-63). 
National  Kidney  Foundation  (1969-70),  and 
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the  American  Society  of  Nephrology 
(1970-71). 

In  1963  he  was  chairman  of  the  Nephrology 
Panel  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  from  1964  until  1966  he  was  secretary- 
general  of  the  III  International  Congress  of 
the  International  Society  of  Nephrology. 

In  1971  he  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Regional  Medical 
Programs  of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  That  same  year  he 
served  on  the  Ad  Hoc  Panel  on  Cardiovas- 
cular-Metabolic Effects  of  Spaceflight. 

Dr.  Schreiner  Is  consultant  to  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center,  Mount  Alto  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  and  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  National 
Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Since  1963  he  has  been  editor-in-chief  of 
Nephron  and  since  1966  of  Transactions  of 
the  American  Society  of  Artificial  Internal 
Organs.  He  has  been  consulting  editor  since 

1968  of  Biomedical  Measurements  and  since 

1969  of  Modern  Medicine.  He  continues  to 
serve  on  the  editorial  board  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Medicine,  a  position  he  accepted 
in  1960. 

Dr.  Schreiner  is  the  author  or  co-author  of 
well  over  200  articles,  abstracts,  and  papers 
that  have  appeared  in  such  professional  pub- 
lications as  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Journal  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  the  Annals 
of  Internal  Medicine. 

Probably  his  most  unusual  medical  experi- 
ence came  in  1967,  when  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  called  upon  him  to  treat  a  kid- 
ney disorder  In  Samson,  a  genetic  white  tiger 
and  original  father  of  the  clan  of  white  tigers 
at  the  Park.  The  treatment  consisted  of  a 
dialysis  procedure,  which  Involved  Inserting 
a  large  container  of  fluid  into  the  animal.  In 
Dr.  Schreiner's  words,  that  "may  be  the  first 
time  anyone  ever  put  a  tank  into  a  tiger." 

Canisius  College  Is  proud  to  call  Dr.  George 
E.  Schreiner  alumnus  and  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  additional  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters,  honoris  causa. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Commencement 
Exercise,  May  26,  1973,  Very  Reverend  James 
M.  Demske,  S.J.,  President  of  Canisius  Col- 
lege. 

The  commencement  address  was  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  succinct 
speeches  I  have  ever  heard. 

The  application  of  Dr.  Schreiner  s  mes- 
sage transcends  the  bounds  of  Canisius 
College  graduates.  He  discusses  a  widen- 
ing weakness  in  our  national  fiber  and 
offers  us  individual  tools  for  mending. 
Recalling  a  Greek  motto  often  repeated 
by  one  of  his  mentors,  he  suggests  per- 
sonal adoption  of  its  principle  as  a 
healthy  goal  for  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  his 
noteworthy  speech  with  my  colleagues, 
and  offer  it  now  for  reflection: 

107th  Annual  Commencement 
Canisius  Colleee 

Memorial  Auditorium,  Buffalo,  New  York 
May  26,  1973 

Commencement  Address 
(By  Georee  E.  Schreiner,  A.B.,  M.D.) 

Reverend  President.  Members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, fellow  graduates,  parents,  and  friends. 

It  is  a  special  kind  of  accolade  to  receive 
an  honorary  degree  from  ones  Alma  Mater. 
Bi;t  honor  is  too  cold  a  word  for  my  feelings 
at  this  moment,  for  Canisius  was  more  than 
a  school  to  me.  It  was  an  extension  of  my 
home.  I  walked  across  the  campus  every 
day  on  my  way  to  St.  Vincent's  Grammar 
School.  I  played  sand-lot  football  on  the 
rocky  field  which  ultimately  became  the  site 
of  the  old  gymnasium,  and  now  a  resident 
Hall.  I  was  one  of  Father  John  P.  Delaneys 
kids  who  changed  paper  on  the  seismograph 
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and    occasionally    left    a    warm    bed    for   a 
wet  walk  In  the  snow  to  witness  first-hand 
the  wild  squlggles  of  a  great  earthquake.  I 
made   a  pinhole  camera  with  him  and  ate 
up  many  a  fascinating  Friday  afternoon  in 
the  Physics  Lab,  as  he  reworked  old  equip- 
ment for  the  next  week's  laboratory  sessions. 
Some  of  your  finest  buildings  are  named 
for  the  great  men  who  may  seem  distant 
to  you,  but  who  were  not  remote  figures  to 
me.  They  were  congenial  and  warm  friends 
and  often  only  semi -appreciated  Intellectual 
giants.    More   importantly,   they   were   their 
own  men,  heroes,  individuals  of  great  intel- 
lectual   Integrity.    Father    Bouwhuls    made 
learning  in  the  library  a  pleasure  long  before 
he  had  a  beautiful  building  named  In  his 
honor.   Father   John   Frlsch   and   his   para- 
mecla  were  our  friends.  He  introduced  me  to 
the     splendors     of     Comparative     Anatomy 
which    became    a    continuing    Interest    that 
turned  later  into  a  deep  feeling  for  Com- 
parative Physiology,  and  for  one  of  its  most 
elegant    examples,    the    evolution     of    the 
mammalian   nephron.   I   walked   across   the 
street    on    cold    mornings    to    serve    Father 
Jack  Shea's  Mass  and  I  often  retraced  the 
path  home  chatting  philosophy  with  Father 
Clayton    Murray,    your   Archivist,    who   stUl 
teaches  after  38  years.  I  wielded  a  hammer 
and  saw  to  build  Buffalo's  first  arena  stage 
with  Porter  White,  then  a  scholastic  and  now 
Chancellor  of  the  Baltimore  Diocese.  Cani- 
sius was  my  school  and  in  every  sense  a  true 
extension  of  my  home.  What  suitable  mes- 
sage could  I  bring  today  to  the  107th  Annual 
Commencement. 

Oddly,  It  Is  a  message  which  would  have 
been  dear  to  the  heart  of  that  Jolly  little 
Spaniard.  Father  Raymond  Bosch.  St. 
Augustine  once  asked,  'but  whv  did  I  so 
much  hate  the  Greek".  I  would  have  to  ask 
why  did  I  so  much  love  the  Greek:  and  the 
answer  would  be  Father  Bosch  who  made  It 
come  to  life. 

I  can  see  him  now  drawn  up  Into  his  pint- 
size  height,  wiggling  a  pudgy  finger  and  pro- 
nouncing Achilles  motto  trippingly  on  the 
tongue. 

Ai  al  arlstu  eln,  kal  upalrakon  emmanal 
allown.  Freely  translated  It  means  alwavs  be 
a  hero,  a  leader,  ai.d  hold  yourself  an  "indi- 
vidual among  men. 

Al  ai  arlstu  eln,  kal  upalrakon  emmanal 
allown. 

If  I  were  to  pick  out  a  basic  sadness  of 
our  day,  it  would  be  the  step  by  step,  progres- 
sive homogenizatlon  which  has  marked  the 
3  decades  since  I  left  Canisius. 

A  single  room  factory  in  North  Carolina 
weaves  a  million  blue  leans  a  week  and  fails 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  we  move  steadily 
toward  a  national  uniform  not  philosoph- 
ically so  different  from  the  cotton-quilted 
Chinese.  Plywood  boxes  spread  along  square 
streets  eating  up  the  tarm  land  around  vir- 
tually every  one  of  our  cities.  The  once  proud 
Pierce  Arrow  and  Model  T's  and  A's  have 
blended  into  the  boxy  teardrop  as  if  all  the 
assembly  lines  of  the  world  were  converging 
toward  a  final  common  pathway,  and  the 
only  mild  protest  Is  a  reissue  cf  the  Model 
A  with  a  new  motor  for  those  who  are  both 
nostalgic  and  practical.  Each  airport  looks 
like  another  and  shortly  after  completion  is 
immediately  under  reconstruction  with  more 
pods  shooting  out  more  dendrites  to  more 
pods  for  parking  more  planes.  Only  Dulles 
International  Airport,  the  legacv  of"  a  great 
Finnish  architect.  Eeero  Saarinen.  gives  the 
beholder  a  breath  of  change  and  a  unique 
beauty  against  the  sameness. 

We  sleep  in  the  same  franchised  hotel 
room,  eat  virtually  from  the  same  menu, 
read  from  the  top  ten  novels,  listen  to  the 
top  20  records,  watch  the  same  TV  pro- 
grams, and  all  too  often  think  the  same 
franchised  thoughts. 

Lots  of  pretty  words,  many  brush  strokes 
and  much  money  are  spent  on  Madison 
Avenue  techniques  to  help  us  delude  our- 
selves into  feeling  that  we  are  eating  with 
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Colonel  Harlan  Sanders.  Howard  Johnson, 
Minnie  Pearl,  Roy  Rogers.  Glno  or  Jack-ln- 
the-Box,  but  It  Is  stUl  the  same  sterile 
chicken  whose  feet  never  touched  the 
ground,  raised  on  a  wire  mesh  under  ever- 
burning fluorescent  lights,  dipped  in  cotton 
seed  oil  and  burled  In  a  plain  white  card- 
board box. 

Yes.  there  is  a  sadness  In  homogenlzatlon 
and  the  sadness  Is  not  new  to  mankind. 
Gilbert  put  It  "When  everyone  is  somebody 
then  no  one's  anybody."  Walter  Llppmann  ex- 
pressed it  -When  all  think  alike,  no  one 
thinks  very  much."  Joubert,  more  cynical, 
expressed  it  "Mediocrity  is  merit  to  the  me- 
diocre". Dr.  Lawrence  Peter,  author  of  the 
Peter  Principle,  dramatized  the  sadness  with 
his  tales  of  the  processlonary  puppet  pro- 
ceeding through  his  fractionallzed  schooling 
to  prepare  for  a  mechanistic  role  in  the 
Medlocracy. 

Yes,  In  thinking  about  homogenlzatlon 
our  problem  is  not  in  finding  good  examples 
but  rather  to  choose  from  the  many  at  hand, 
for  as  we  look  around,  we  are  startled  to  iind 
sameness,  everywhere  about  us. 

No  example  of  homogenlzatlon  Is  so  damn- 
ing, perhaps,  as  Is  the  current  Greek  tragedy 
unfolding  before  us  in  Washington.  In 
Watergate,  we  see  no  pattern  of  variance, 
no  abberratlon  which  could  be  laid  to  the 
door  of  a  particular  subculture,  a  school,  a 
region  or  a  religion.  Here  were  our  fellow 
Americans,  both  young  and  aging,  bright 
and  dull,  from  the  West  and  from  the  East, 
products  of  some  of  our  finest  schools,  law- 
yers, accountants,  ad  men.  managers,  heads 
of  staff.  Cabinet  officers,  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  our  most  treasured  institutions. 

Yet,  nowhere  In  this  vast  array  of  talented 
human  beings  was  there  one  with  the  cour- 
age or  the  Integrity  to  blow  the  whistle. 
Such  whistling  as  was  done  came  from  an 
$80  a  week  Janitor.  Frank  Wills,  who  like  a 
modern  day  doubting  Thomas  had  to  see  the 
tape  on  the  door  twice  to  believe  It. 

Where,  we  cry  out  In  disappointment  and 
anguish,  oh  where  was  our  leadership? 

My  fellow  graduates,  do  not  fall  Into  the 
comforting  delusion  that  Watergate  was  an 
evil  that  could  happen  only  In  Washington; 
that  there  is  something  specially  corrupting 
in  the  halls  of  National  power.  O  No.  my 
friends — look  hard — look  in  the  areas  which 
at  this  moment  touch  upon  your  own  lives. 
If  you  look  hard  enough,  you  will  en,-  In  an- 
guish once  again;   "Where  are  our  leaders?" 

Well,  you  say  It  Is  not  enough  to  cite  and 
deplore;  it  Is  not  enough  to  describe  prob- 
lems In  the  world  around  us.  You  are  the 
doctor.  If  the  disease  Is  homogenlzatlon  what 
Is  the  treatment,  what  Is  the  prevention, 
what  Is  the  cure? 

With  some  hiunlllty  and  much  brevity,  I 
can  offer  two  small  bits  of  therapeutic  ad- 
vice. The  first  Is  to  take  this  solemn  occa- 
sion to  turn  o'.irselves  toward  the  long  view. 
Integrity  takes  Its  worst  beating  when  It  Is 
caught  In  a  storm  of  short-term  goals.  A 
"now"  people  are  well  on  their  way  to  be- 
coming a  lost  people.  Mindless  escalation, 
epitomized  in  the  Watergate  episode,  flour- 
ishes nowhere  as  well  as  in  the  press  for  the 
fast  decision,  the  quick  victory,  the  Instant 
solution,  the  ready  answer,  and  the  fast  buck. 
Expediency  U  the  true  practical  enemy  of 
morality.  By  the  time  a  man  of  responsible 
competence  truly  comprehends  the  here  and 
now  It  l3  already  a  then. 

Think  ahead,  think  long  ahead,  and  think 
very  lengthy  thoughts.  The  future  la  an 
engine  that  can  pull  the  wagon  of  the  pres- 
ent at  a  level  of  speed,  comfort,  and  elD- 
clency  unobtainable  by  those  who  hitch 
their  personal  wagons  to  the  motors  of  the 
now.  This  Is  the  day  to  fix  on  the  stars  and 
draw  strength  from  the  spiritual  roots  of  the 
institution  which  has  honored  us  both  with 
its  degrees. 

My  second  prescription  is  a  simple  one. 
Go  back  with  me  to  Father  Bosch,  wagging 
his  pudgy  finger  and  reciting  the  motto  of 
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Achilles,  al  al  arlstu  eln,  kal  upalrakon 
emmanal  all  own.  Always  be  a  hero  and  stand 
as  an  Individual,  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  sameness.  The  world  and  our  entire 
country  cry  out  for  leadership.  We  don't 
need  Just  another  crop  of  graduates.  We 
don't  in  fact  need  a  crop  of  anything,  con- 
formists or  conforming  uon-conformlsts.  We 
need  leaders;  leaders  of  Integrity  and  fore- 
sight, leaders  with  spiritual  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual strngth. 

Whence  is  that  leadesrhlp  coming? 

Al  ai  arlstu  eln,  kai  upalrakon  enunanal 
allown. — Always  be  a  hero. 

Prom  where  shall  our  leaders  come — Why 
not  from  Canlslus? 

Who  shall  our  leaders  be? — Why  not  you? 

Thank  you  very  much. 


June  1,  1973 


TRTBtrTE  TO  DILLON  GRAHAM 


UNION  TOWNSHIP,  N.J..  HONORS 
FIVE  RETIRING  POLICEMEN 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NrW    JEaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight. 
Local  69  of  the  Policemen's  Benevolent 
Association  in  Union  Township,  N.J.  is 
honoring  five  men  who  have  retired  after 
having  served  more  than  150  years  as 
police  oflBcers. 

I  believe  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
we  still  have  dedicated  men  like  these 
who  can  and  do  devote  their  lives  to  the 
cause  of  law  enforcement. 

These  five  men — Sgt.  Edwin  Ulbricht, 
Detective  Joseph  Spies,  and  Officers 
Thomas  Howe,  Al  Dehmar,  and  Charles 
Sickinger — have  earned  the  appreciation 
of  the  residents  of  Union  Township  for 
their  more  than  30  years  each  of  service 
to  the  community. 

And  I  believe  that  we  in  Congress 
should  also  join  in  saluting  them  and 
wishing  them  a  long  and  happy  retire- 
ment. 


DILLON   GRAHAM 


I 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1973 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  saluting  Associated  Press  Newsman 
Dillon  Graham  who  is  retiring  after  a 
25-year  assignment  to  the  Capitol  and 
44-years  of  continuous  service  with  the 
Associated  Press. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Graham  covered 
the  Southeastern  States  of  our  country 
and  it  is  through  that  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

The  Associated  Press  has  a  reputation 
for  choosing  only  top  newsmen  and  Mr. 
Graham  certainly  lived  up  to  that  rep- 
utation. He  performed  a  great  service  to 
the  people  of  Georgia  by  keeping  them 
Informed  of  activities  on  Capitol  Hill  in  a 
fair,  complete,  and  accurate  way. 

His  writing  expertise  is  also  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  top- 
notch  writer  in  the  sports  field  before 
receiving  his  Capitol  assignment. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Graham  for 
his  excellent  news  coverage  and  wish  him 
and  his  wife  well  as  they  move  to  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.C. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  my  friend  and  constituent,  Mr. 
Dillon  Graham,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
Associated  Press  after  44  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  the  past  25  of  which  were 
spent  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  Graham  has  served  his  profession 
and  the  Nation  well.  By  reporting  the 
news  accurately  and  objectively,  he  has 
efficiently  performed  the  vital  task  of  in- 
forming the  public  about  the  workings  of 
their  Government.  In  so  doing  he  has 
served  not  only  the  American  people,  but 
the  Congress  as  well,  and  deserves  our 
appreciation  and  thanks. 

I  regret  to  see  Mr.  Graham  leave  the 
Washington  press  corps,  but  his  retire- 
ment is  well  deserved,  and  I  wish  both 
Dillon  and  his  charming  wife  Gilbert 
many  happy  retirement  years. 


FOOT-m-MOUTH  EPIDEMIC  HITS 
ICELAND 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  great  worry  that  the 
Watergate  affair  will  hamper  Mr. 
Nixon's  attempts  at  foreign  policy.  An 
article  In  the  Washington  Post  makes 
me  think  the  President  is  doing  fine  on 
his  own.  The  article  follows: 

Nixon  Remark  Miffs  Icelanders 

Reykjavik.  May  31. — President  Nixon's 
reminiscences  about  his  first  visit  to  Ice- 
land in  1956  have  Irritated  some  Icelandic 
officials. 

During  his  flight  here  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Nixon  said  that  In  1956  American  service- 
men gave  him  a  warm  welcome  at  Keflavlk 
Air  Base — "that.  If  you'll  pardon  the  ex- 
pression,   god-forsaken    place." 

"If  the  President  thinks  God  has  for- 
saken Keflavlk,"  an  Icelandic  official  said 
yesterday,  "he  won't  be  surprised  if  Ice- 
landers feel  the  United  States  also  should 
forsake  the  base  by  pulling  out  Its  military 
force." 

The  Icelandic  government  spokesman, 
Hannes  Jonnson  said  only:  "Mr.  Nixon's  idea 
of  Qod  Is  very  limited." 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

or   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  9,  1973, 1  was  unavoidably  detained 
In  my  district  on  official  business.  Unfor- 
timately,  I  was  unable  to  be  present  on 
the  floor  for  passage  of  the  bill — H.R. 
4586 — to  Incorporate  the  National  In- 
convenienced    Sportsmen     Association. 
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and  for  passage  of  the  bill— H.R.  342— to 
authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  Into  the  Interstate  Agreement  on 
Qualification  of  Education  Personnel. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
for  passage  of  both  bills. 


BASEBALL  TEAM  RETURNING 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, major  league  baseball  is  coming  to 


Washington  again,  but  we  will  have  to 
wait  a  while  until  it  gets  here.  In  the 
meantime  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  baseball  that  is  being  played 
by  our  staffs  on  the  Hill. 

So  often  when  a  new  sports  season 
comes  along  it  means  we  just  stop  watch- 
ing one  sport  and  start  watching  an- 
other. But  to  some  people  a  new  season 
means  the  chance  to  take  an  active  part. 
That  is  what  spring  has  meant  to  the 
Softball  players  on  Capitol  Hill. 

One  of  the  last  teams  to  get  started 
is  the  team  of  the  Legislative  Counsel, 
but  they  have  started  on  the  right  foot. 
Calling  themselves  the  Legal  Eagles  they 


were  victorious  in  their  first  outing,  de- 
feating a  spirited  team  from  Congress- 
man Pritchard's  office.  It  is  not  so  im- 
portant that  the  Legnl  Eagles,  David 
Harris.  Bonnie  Lyons.  Phillip  Miller.  Tom 
Quinn.  Carol  Scheer.  Jeff  Seivers.  Ron 
Silver.  Paul  Toulouse.  Pete  Train,  Helen 
Urban,  and  Joe  Urban  won.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  they,  like  the  other  con- 
gressional teams,  are  doing,  not  sitting. 
I  am  as  happy  as  anyone  else  that 
major  league  baseball  is  coming  back  to 
Washington.  But  I  am  pleased  more  when 
I  see  people  following  one  of  the  dreams 
of  John  Kennedy  by  finding  enjoyment 
and  healtli  in  sports. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  he 
ye  lifted  up.  ye  everlasting  doors:  and  the 
King  of  glory  shall  come  in. — Psalms 
24:7. 

Help  us  to  lift  up  our  minds  and  to 
open  the  door  of  our  hearts  that  the 
King  of  glory  whose  spirit  ever  shines 
upon  us  may  dwell  in  us  giving  us  con- 
fidence to  render  a  faithful  service  to 
our  country  and  courage  to  stand  for 
what  is  right  and  good  and  true. 

To  this  end  bless  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  Congress. 
May  they  be  ambassadors  of  good  will 
who  with  strength  of  character,  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  and  an  out- 
reaching  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
others  seek  to  meet  the  challenging 
needs  of  our  day.  Give  them  and  give  to 
all  of  us  the  insight  that  lights  the  way  to 
brotherhood  and  the  Inspiration  that 
leads  us  to  become  brothers. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him,  where  life  is  the 
light  of  men,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  7447.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7447)  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 


Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Young.  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Fong, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title  with  amendments  in  which 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested. 

S.  49.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
tTiUted  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
jKJses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested: 

S.  67.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reynaldo 
Canlas  Baecher; 

8. 165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roslta  E. 
Hod  as; 

8. 227.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Kwok-choi  Kan; 

8.315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elsa  Blbl- 
ana  Paz  Soldan; 

S.  339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Stefanle 
Mlgllerlnl; 

S.  529.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hang 
Klu  Wah; 

S.Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
eacpress  a  national  policy  with  respect  to  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry;  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
observe  a  period  of  21  days  to  honor  America. 


UNITED  STATES  NO  LONGER  "NO.  1" 
IN  COMMERCIAL  AVIATION:  THE 
STORY  OP  THE  TU-144 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
turned on  yesterday  from  the  Paris  Air 
Show.  While  there  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  inspect  in  detail  the  TU-144  which 
crashed  yesterday  and  to  confer  with  the 
crew,  some  of  whom  were  unfortunately 
lost  in  the  crash. 

I  do  want  to  extend  my  sympathy  and 
my  regrets  over  this  tragedy,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  one  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  the  crew  and  to  see  the  plane, 
to  the  families  of  these  people  and  to 


the  Soviet  ariation  authorities. 

I  also  wish  to  report  to  the  House  that, 
in  spite  of  the  crash,  this  TU-144  is  a 
very  remarkable  plane  and  represents 
verj-  remarkable  technical  progress.  In 
fact,  the  industry  representatives  and 
pilots  with  whom  I  spoke  all  shared  that 
view. 

Yes,  we  in  this  country  must  reassess 
our  current  position  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial aviation.  In  spite  of  this  crash 
I  believe  it  is  still  likely  that  the  TU-144 
will  be  flying  commercially,  as  sched- 
uled, by  1975. 

One  comes  back  from  the  air  show,  Mr. 
Speaker,  feeling  very  strongly  that  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  "No.  1"  in  the 
field  of  international  commercial  avia- 
tion. We  in  this  Congress  need  to  be  ap- 
prised of  that  fact  and  to  recognize  that 
we  have  to  do  something  about  it. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  official  business,  due  to  my  ap- 
pointment by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
as  a  member  of  the  American  delegation 
to  the  draft  Trademark  Registration 
Treaty  Conference,  I  was  necessarily  ab- 
sent from  the  House  on  May  29  and  30. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows: 

On  rollcall  No.  160,  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  161,  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  162,  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  163,  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  166,  "yea." 

And  on  rollcall  No.  167,  "yea." 


FILLING  VACANCY  OF  FBI 
DIRECTOR 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  died  on  May  2,  1972.  Thir- 
teen months  have  now  gone  by,  and  we 
still  do  not  have  a  Director  of  the  FBI. 
I  recognize  that  the  administration  Is 
having  problems  in  the  filling  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  administration,  but  this  one 
has  gone  on  far  too  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  America  are 
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entitled  to  and  need  a  Director  of  the 
FBI.  This  problem  will  not  go  away. 

The  Society  of  Former  Agents  has  of- 
fered to  assist  the  President  in  selecting 
a  suitable  candidate  for  this  responsible 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent meet  this  responsibility  as  soon  as 
possible. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  pre.sent. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  173] 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


Anderson.  HI. 

Fish 

Owens 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Plsher 

Passman 

Andrews, 

Flood 

Patman 

N.  Dak. 

Flowers 

Pepper 

Armstrong 

Flynt 

Peyser 

Ashbrook 

Foley 

Pike 

Ashley 

Fountain 

Podell 

BadlUo 

Frellngrhuysen 

Prltchard 

Barrett 

Fulton 

Qule 

Bergland 

Grasso 

Rallsback 

BiagRl 

Gray 

Raneel 

Blatnlk 

Green,  Oreg. 

Reld 

Bowen 

Green.  Pa. 

Reuss 

Brasco 

Gubser 

Rlegle 

BrlnWey 

Harrington 

Rodino 

Brooks 

Hastings 

Rooney,  K.Y. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Hebert 

Rostenkowskl 

Burke.  Calif. 

Heinz 

Roy 

Burke.  Fla. 

He'.stoski 

Roybal 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hinshaw 

Runnels 

Car-y.  N.Y. 

Holtzman 

Ruppe 

Carter 

Hudnut 

Ryan 

Casey,  Tex. 

Jones,  Okla. 

St  Germain 

Chlsholm 

Keating 

Sandman 

Clark 

Kemp 

Sarasln 

Cleveland 

Kluczvnskl 

Satterfleld 

Cohen 

Koch 

Schroeder 

Conte 

Landrum 

Shoup 

Conyers 

Long.  La. 

Slkes 

Cormaa 

McEwen 

Smith.  N.y. 

Cotter 

McSpadden 

Stasjijera 

Crana 

Macdonald 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Culver 

MallUard 

Stokes 

Daniels. 

Marazitl 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Domlnick  V. 

Mayne 

Teague.  Tex. 

Davis.  Qa. 

Meeds 

Thompson,  N.J 

Delaney 

Melcher 

Udall 

Delluma 

Metcalfo 

Walsh 

Dennis 

Mlnlsh 

Ware 

Dlggs 

Mink 

Whalen 

Dohohus 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Wldnall 

Dom 

Moss 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dulskl 

Murphy,  HI. 

Wolff 

du  Pont 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Wydler 

Eckhardt 

Nedzl 

Yatron 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Nichols 

Young,  Ga. 

EUberg 

Nix 

Young,  m. 

Erlenbom 

O'Neill 

Young,  S.C. 

Eshleman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  289 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONFERENCE  ON 
H.R.  7447,  MAKING  FURTHER 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  7447)  making  further 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 


CONSENT    CALENDAR    RULES    OF 
OPERATION 

•Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior 
to  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar  I 
will  advise  the  membership,  that  the 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar have  been  agreed  to  by  the  ofiBcial 
objectors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  matter  is  as  follows: 

Consent  Calendar:  Rules  of  Operation 

The  Majority  and  Minority  Floor  Leaders 
have  appointed  their  respective  personnel 
of  the  Consent  Calendar  objectors  commit- 
tees; the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Albert,  appointed  three  members  of  his 
party  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Ford,  appointed  three  members  of  his 
party.  The  objectors  committees  are  un- 
official committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, existing  at  the  request  and  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  respective  floor  leaders 
of  the  two  parties,  who,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  proper  screening  of  legislation  which 
may  be  placed  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  de- 
signate members  of  each  side  of  the  aisle 
charged  with  the  specific  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  legislation  passing  by 
such  procedure  is  in  the  Interest  of  good 
government.  The  rule  which  Is  applicable 
to  Consent  Calendar  procedure  Is  clause  4 
of  Rule  xni,  found  In  Section  746  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  several  sessions  now  objectors  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  followed  cer- 
tain rules  for  consideration  of  Consent 
Calendar  bills  which  they  have  made  known 
to  the  Members  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session.  These  rules  are  not  publicized  at 
this  time  to  establish  hard-and-fast  proce- 
dure but  rather  to  advise  the  Members  of 
the  House  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the 
Committee  plans  to  operate  throughout  the 
93rd  Congress. 

The  Members  of  the  Committee  have 
agreed,  for  the  93rd  Congress,  upon  the 
following  policies  and  procedures  (1)  Gen- 
erally, no  legislation  should  pass  by  unani- 
mous consent  which  involves  an  aggregate 
expenditure  of  more  than  $1  million;  (2)  no 
bill  which  changes  national  policy  or  Inter- 
national policy  should  be  permitted  to  pass 
on  the  Consent  Calendar  but  rather  should  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  open  and  ex- 
tended debate;  (3)  any  bUl  which  appears  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  even  though  It  does 
not  change  national  or  International  policy, 
or  does  not  call  for  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $1  million,  should  not  be  approved 
without  the  membership  being  fully  Informed 
of  its  contents,  if  it  is  a  measure  that  would 
apply  to  the  districts  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  case  the  minimum  amount  of  con- 
sideration that  should  be  given  such  a  bill 
would  be  clearance  by  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  before  being  brought  before  the  House 
on  the  Consent  Calendar.  Such  a  bill  will  be 
put  over  without  prejudice  one  or  more  times 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Members  to 
become  fully  Informed  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  bUl. 

The  members  of  the  Consent  Calendar 
objectors  committees  also  feel  It  fair  to  state 


to  the  membership  that  It  Is  not  their  pur- 
pose to  obstruct  legislation  or  to  object  to 
bills  or  pass  them  over  without  prejudice 
because  of  any  personal  objection  to  said  bill 
or  bills  by  any  one  member  or  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  objectors 
committees  but  rather  that  their  real  pur- 
pose, in  addition  to  expediting  legislation.  Is 
to  protect  the  meml>ership  against  having 
bills  passed  by  unanimous  consent  which.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  objectors,  any  Member  of 
the  House  might  have  objection  to. 

The  Members  of  the  Consent  Calendar  ob- 
jectors committees  earnestly  request  that  the 
chairman  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House  having  the  responsibility  for  bringing 
legislation  before  the  House  take  Into  ac- 
count the  contents  of  this  statement  before 
placing  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  While 
It  Is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  spon- 
sors of  bills  appearing  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar contact  the  various  members  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  objectors  committees, 
nevertheless.  In  the  Interest  of  saving  time 
and  avoiding  the  possibility  of  having  bills 
put  over  uiuiecessarlly.  It  is  good  practice  to 
do  so;  and  the  objectors  welcome  the  prac- 
tice of  getting  In  touch  with  tbem  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance  of  the  time  the  legisla- 
tion Is  called  up  under  the  regular  Consent 
Calendar  procedure.  In  many  instances  such 
thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors 
will  clear  away  questions  which  the  objectors 
have  and  consequently  wUl  make  for  the  ex- 
peditious handling  of  legislation. 

Bill  Alexandeh,  Chairman;  Tend  Ron- 

CALio;    Charles    Rose;    Albert    W. 

Johnson;  Lotris  Fret,  Jr.;  William 

J.  Keating. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


INSURANCE  COVERAGE  FOR  U.S. 
NATIONALS  EMPLOYED  BY  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3801) 
to  extend  civil  service  Federal  employ- 
ees group  life  insurance  and  Federal  em- 
ployees health  benefits  coverage  to  U.S. 
nationals  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  3801 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  8701(a)  (B)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  an  employee  who  Is  not  a  citizen  or 
national  of  the  United  States  and  whose 
permanent  duty  station  is  outside  the  United 
States  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone:  or" 

(b)  Section  890Ul)(ll)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(11)  an  employee  who  is  not  a  citizen  or 
national  of  the  United  States  and  whose 
permanent  duty  station  is  outside  the  United 
States   and   the   Panama  Canal   Zone:". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUPERVISORY  POSITIONS,  U.S.  CAP- 
ITOL POLICE  FORCE,  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  398)  providing  for  the  pro- 
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motions  to  positions  of  a  supervisory 
capacity  on  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force 
authorized  for  duty  under  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  reduce  by  15  posi- 
tions the  total  number  of  positions  on 
such  force  under  the  House,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  398 

Resolved,  That  (a)  In  addition  to  promo- 
tions to  position  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Police  force  for  duty  under  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives authorized  to  be  made  immedi- 
ately before  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  the  Capitol  Police  Board  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  promotions  of  qualified 
personnel  on  the  United  States  Capitol  Police 
force  to  positions  on  such  force  for  duty 
under  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  two  new  positions  of  the  new  rank  of 
Inspector,  with  the  single  per  annum  gross 
rate  of  pay  of  $22.3Q4  for  each  such  position; 

(2)  three  additional  positions  of  captain, 
with  the  single  per  annum  gross  rate  of  pay 
for  each  such  additional  position  equal  to 
the  per  annum  gross  rate  of  pay  of  each  po- 
sition of  captain  existing  Immediately  before 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution; 

(3)  three  additional  positions  of  lieutenant, 
with  the  single  per  atmum  gross  rate  of  pay 
for  each  such  additional  position  equal  to 
the  per  annum  gross  rate  of  pay  of  each  po- 
sition of  lieutenant  existing  Immediately  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  this  resolution; 

(4)  twenty  additional  positions  of  ser- 
geant, with  the  single  per  annum  gross  rate 
of  pay  for  each  such  additional  position 
equal  to  the  per  annum  rate  of  pay  of  each 
position  of  sergeant  existing  Immediately  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  this  resolution:  and 

(5)  four  new  positions  of  the  new  rank  of 
detective,  with  the  single  per  annum  gross 
rate  of  pay  of  $11,968  for  each  such  position. 

(b)  Each  appointment  to  a  position  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  by  the  Capitol  Police  Board, 
subject  to  prior  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis  of 
fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position. 
Each  person  appointed  to  any  such  position 
shall  have,  prior  to  such  appointment,  at 
least  one  year  of  police  experience  or  of 
equivalent  experience. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished on  the  United  States  Capitol  Police 
force  for  duty  under  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives the  supervisory  positions,  and  pay 
rates  applicable  thereto,  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Initial  appointments  of  in- 
dividuals to  the  jKJSltlons  authorized  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  the  first  section  of  this  reso- 
lution shall  be  made  from  among  qualified 
personnel  on  the  United  States  Capitol  Police 
force  under  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  initial  appointments  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel, and  such  other  appointments  of 
other  persons  on  the  United  States  Capitol 
Police  force  as  may  be  made  to  fill  vacancies 
In  any  positions  on  the  force  left  vacant  be- 
cause of  such  Initial  appointments  of  quali- 
fied personnel  who  were  Incumbents  of  such 
positions,  shall  be  made — 

( 1 )  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution; and 

(2)  in  such  manner  as  to  Insure  that,  on 
the  date  on  or  by  which  all  such  Initial  and 
other  appointments  have  been  made,  there 
will  remain  thirty-two  vacant  and  unfilled 
positions  of  private  on  the  United  States 
Capitol  Police  force  authorized  for  duty  un- 
der the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution  to  which 
appointments  are  made  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion. 


Such  vacant  and  unfilled  positions  of  private 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shaU  not  thereafter  be  filled  in  the 
Ninety-third  Congress. 

(b)  Fifteen  positions  of  private  on  the 
United  States  Capitol  Police  force  authorized 
for  duty  under  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  H.  Res.  648,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
adopted  June  2.  1964,  and  enacted  as  perma- 
nent law  by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1972  (85  Stat.  144;  Public  Law 
92-51),  before  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution  but  vacant  and  unfilled  on  such 
date  shall  not  be  filled  in  the  Ninety-third 
Congress  on  and  after  such  date. 

(c)  Section  3  of  H.  Res.  449,  Ninety-second 
Congress,  adopted  June  2.  1971,  and  enacted 
as  permanent  law  by  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1972  (86  Stat.  636;  Public 
Law  92-184),  relating  to  overtime  pay  for  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol Police  force  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  apply  In  the  Ninety-third 
Congress  on  and  after  the  date  of  adoption 
of  the  resolution  to — 

( 1 )  persons  holding  the  new  position  of 
detective  who,  if  entitled  to  overtime  pay 
under  such  section  3,  shall  be  paid  such  pay 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  such  section; 
and 

<2)  persons  holding  the  new  position  of  in- 
spector who.  If  entitled  to  overtime  pay  un- 
der such  section  3,  shall  be  paid  such  pay 
under  subparagraph   (B)    of  such  section. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  *he  provisions  of  this  resolution  as  perma- 
nent (except  section  2  which  applies  only 
in  the  Ninety-third  Congress  to  the  extent 
not  superseded  by  other  authority)  — 

(1)  the  thirty-two  positions  of  private  de- 
scribed in  section  2(a)(2),  and  the  fifteen 
positions  of  private  described  In  section  2(b) , 
of  this  resolution  are  abolished:  and 

(2)  section  3  of  H.  Res.  449,  Ninety-second 
Congress,  adopted  June  2,  1971,  and  enacted 
as  permanent  law  by  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1972  (85  Stat.  636;  Public 
Law  92-184) ,  relating  to  overtime  pay  for  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol Police  force  under  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "detective;"  Immediately 
after  "sergeant;"  In  subparagraph  (A)  of 
such  section:  and 

( B )  by  striking  out  "lieutenant  or  captain" 
In  subparagraph  (B)  of  such  section  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "lieutenant,  captain, 
or  inspector". 

Sec.  4.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  rates 
of  pay  (Including  overtime  pay)  and  the  costs 
of  uniforms  and  equipment,  and  to  cover 
other  necessary  expenses.  Incident  to  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.  I  would  like  to  have  some  ex- 
planation of  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  this  is  a  reso- 
lution that  came  out  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  was  handled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray)  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Police. 
Unfortunately  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Gray)  called  me  over  the  week- 
end and  said  he  would  be  unable  to  get 
back  to  Washington  today  and  askeu  me 
if  I  would  handle  this  on  the  floor.  I  did 
not  sit  in  on  the  hearings  and  I  am  not 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  bill  as  the 
author  of  the  bill  but  I  can  give  a  brief 
explanation. 


This  provides  for  promotion  of  32  in- 
dividuals in  the  Capitol  Police  to  posi- 
tions of  inspector,  captain,  lieutenant, 
sergeant,  and  detective.  The  new  posi- 
tions are  as  follows:  Two  new  positionF 
of  inspectors,  three  of  captain,  three  of 
lieutenant,  20  of  sergeant,  and  four  of 
detective. 

Sections  2  and  3  provide  that  when 
the  promotions  are  completed  there 
would  be  left  vacant  a  total  of  47  posi- 
tions of  private,  which  positions  are  then 
abolished  when  the  resolution  is  enacted 
into  law. 

Sections  2  and  3  also  contain  techjiical 
provisions  that  overtime  pay  authority 
applicable  to  House  positions  applies  to 
positic»is  of  detective  and  inspector,  and 
section  4  makes  clear  the  contingent  fund 
is  available  to  carry  out  the  resolution. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Park  Police  which  have  fewer 
men  than  the  Capitol  Police,  have  in  all 
categories  more  officers  than  the  Capitol 
Police  will  have  if  this  is  passed.  For  ex- 
ample, they  have  112  sergeants  whereas 
the  Capitol  Police  would  have  93;  they 
have  33  lieutenants  whereas  we  would 
have  27;  and  they  have  13  captains 
whereas  we  would  have  10;  and  they 
have  7  inspectors  whereas  we  would  have 
4;  and  they  would  have  2  deputy  chiefs 
whereas  we  would  have  none.  We  will 
have  an  authorized  strength  of  885.  when 
this  passes,  and  the  Park  Police  have  an 
authorized  strength  of  805. 

If  there  are  any  questions  anyone  has 
I  will  be  glad  to  trj'  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  provides  that  47  po- 
sitions of  private  would  be  left  vacant.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  would  be  abolished, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  this  resolution? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  by  later  legislation? 

Mr.  HAYS.  By  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  total  private 
strength  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force  now? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation there  would  be  791  privates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  how  that  com- 
pares with  and  can  the  gentleman  make 
a  comparison  with  the  Park  Police? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Park  Police  has  a  total 
805  of  which  546  are  privates.  We  would 
have  authorized  a  total  of  885,  of  which 
791  are  privates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  Capitol  Police 
Force? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct.  This  is  an 
extremely  favorable  comparison  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned. 

I  asked  the  question  in  the  full  com- 
mittee, I  might  say  to  the  gentleman: 
Will  we  get  too  many  chiefs  for  the  num- 
ber of  Indians?  They  provided  me  with 
this  chart  and  it  shows  that,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Metropolitan  Police  has  a  total 
of  4,893  people  of  which  1,200  are  officers, 
which  means  that  over  25  percent  are 
oflacers,  and  the  Executive  Protection 
Agency  has  a  similar  imbalance  with 
privates  and  officers.  They  have  a  lot  of 
what  are  called  technicians,  whatever 
they  are. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  I  am  not  too  sure.  In  view 
of  the  statement  and  the  comparison 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  with 
the  Park  Police,  that  someone  ought  not 
to  take  a  look  at  the  structure  of  the 
Park  Police  staff.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  rather  on  the  heavy  side  with 
chiefs  as  compared  to  Indians. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
this  question:  Who  determines  overtime 
for  the  Capitol  Police? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  chief  would  determine 
that.  He  assigns  them  if  there  Is  any 
emergency.  When  we  had  all  these  dem- 
onstrations a  year  or  two  ago,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  overtime.  People  were 
called  In  on  double  shifts,  extra  half 
shifts.  He  determines  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  approves  the  over- 
time? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  overtime  ultimately  is 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hunt)  . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  my 
colleague.  Does  this  not  streamline  and 
put  into  effect  the  table  of  organization 
of  the  Capitol  Police  that  has  been  long 
overdue? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  was  the  thinking  of 
the  committee  and  the  request  of  the 
chief  and  police  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  I  did  not 
get  a  chance  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  that  these  pro- 
motions will  be  made  on  a  point  system 
by  the  police  board,  which  is  cleared  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  consists  of  the  Architect,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  and  the  chief. 

Mr.  HUNT.  We  for  a  long  time  have 
been  discussing  the  proper  structure  of 
the  Capitol  Police,  and  this  bill  does  just 
exactly  that.  It  also  takes  into  considera- 
tion some  of  those  inequities  which  have 
existed  in  the  promotional  steps.  There- 
fore. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  recommend 
that  our  colleagues  support  the  bill.  It  Is 
a  good  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  very  much. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  this 
bill  not  only  does  not  cost  anything  ad- 
ditional, but  there  will  be  a  net  savings. 

Mr.  HAYS.  By  abolishing  these  posi- 
tions and  with  the  promotions,  the  people 
promoted  will  increase,  but  by  the  net 
abohtion  of  the  positions,  there  will  be  a 
net  savings.  It  is  a  small  one  of  $14,416. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  of  course 
serving  on  the  committee  I  have  been 
very  interested  for  several  years  in  build- 
ing toward  a  professional  and  very  com- 
petent Capitol  Hill  police  force. 

Can  the  gentleman  Trom  Ohio  tell  us 
now  what  the  proportion  of  patronage 


slots  to  professional  policemen  is?  What 
is  It  now  and  what  is  the  trend? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  give 
the  gentleman  the  percentage.  I  am  not 
able  to  do  that,  but  the  trend  is  toward 
a  professional  force  altogether.  Even 
though  some  are  appointed  as  students, 
they  still  have  to  go  to  the  police  school 
and  have  to  have  a  six  weeks  training 
course  and  have  some  professional  abil- 
ity before  they  can  serve. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  And  be  physically 
able? 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  pass  physical  examina- 
tions and  be  checked  out  to  see  If  they 
have  any  record.  If  a  man  has  anything 
more  than  a  traflQc  offense  against  him, 
he  is  very  unlikely  to  be  considered  at 
all. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I 
imderstand  that  this  makes  no  substan- 
tial difference  in  the  way  the  police  are 
presently  paid  from  the  way  they  were 
paid  before? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  believe  it  does.  ves. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  does  make  a 
change? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  they  are  paid— of 
course,  they  have  had  Increases  the  same 
as  everybody  else.  I  think  the  police  wage 
scale  compares  fairly  favorably  with 
other  wage  scales  In  the  city. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  promotions  to  be  made 
under  the  terms  of  this  resolution  will  be 
without  regard  to  political  patronage? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  exactly  right.  It 
will  be  on  a  point  basis. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
jobs  presently  held  by  any  member  of 
the  force  will  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No.  there  will  be  no  jobs 
eliminated.  There  are  some  vacancies, 
and  they  have  purposely  not  been  filled 
so  that  if  this  resolution  passes,  they  can 
be  implemented  without  any  attrition  to 
anybody  who  is  on  the  force. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  So  nobody  will  be 
released? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No.  There  is  still  some 
recruiting  to  be  done,  actually,  after  this 
passes.  Nobody  will  be  released. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing and  recollection  from  the  testimony 
taken  before  the  committee  that  there  Is 
to  be  a  merit  promotion  board  set  up 
within  the  police  structure  of  the  Capitol. 
I  wonder  whether  or  not  the  gentleman 
can  tell  us  if  this  has  been  done  and  if 
this  will  be  the  manner  for  the  selection? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  The  board  was  set  up 
earlier.  As  I  said,  perhaps  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  I  will  repeat,  this  board  will  be  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at 


Arms  of  the  House,  and  the  Chief  of 
Police.  They  have  been  already  con- 
stituted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays>,  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  House 
Resolution  398. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  299,  nays  0, 
not  voting  133,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.   1741 
YEAS — 299 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
DeUenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 


Dlngell 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Orover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmtdt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HiUls 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  CalU. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

MUls,  Ark. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Parrls 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Dl. 
Price,  Tex. 
Quie 
QulUen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
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Rees 

Spence 

Veysey 

Regula 

Stanton, 

Vlgorlto 

Rhodes 

J.  William 

Waggonner 

Rlnaldo 

SUnton. 

Waldle 

Roberts 

James  V. 

Wampler 

Robinson.  Va. 

Stark 

White 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Whitehurst 

Roe 

Steele 

Whltten 

Rogers 

Steelman 

Wiggins 

Roncallo,  Wyo, 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Williams 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Stephens 

Wilson, 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stratton 

Charles  H., 

Rose 

Stubblefleld 

Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Stuckey 

Wilson, 

Roush 

Studds 

Charles,  Tex. 

Rousselot 

Sullivan 

Wlnn 

Ruth 

Symington 

Wright 

Sarbanes 

Symms 

Wyatt 

Saylor 

Talcott 

Wylle 

Scherle 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Wyman 

Schneebell 

Teague.  Calif. 

Yates 

Sebellus 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Young.  Alaska 

Selberllng 

Thone 

Young,  Fla. 

Shrlver 

Thornton 

Young,  ni. 

Shuster 

Tiernan 

Young.  Tex. 

Slsk 

Towell,  Nev. 

Zablockl 

Skubltz 

Ullman 

Zlon 

Slack 

Van  Deerlln 

Zwach 

Smith.  Iowa 

Vander  Jagt 

Snyder 

Vanlk 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-133 

Anderson,  ni. 

Pish 

Patman 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Flood 

Pepper 

Andrews, 

Flowers 

Peyser 

N.  Dak. 

Foley 

Pike 

Armstrong 

Preilnghuysen 

Podell 

Ashbrook 

Fulton 

Pritchard 

Badlllo 

Glalmo 

Rangel 

Barrett 

Grasso 

Reld 

Bergland 

Gray 

Reuss 

Biaggl 

Green.  Greg. 

Rlegle 

Blatnlk 

Green.  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Bowen 

Gubser 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Hanna 

Rostenkowskl 

Brlnkley 

Harrington 

Roy 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hastings 

Roybal 

Burke,  Calif. 

Heinz 

Runnels 

Burke.  Fla. 

Helstoski 

Ruppe 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hlnshaw 

Ryan 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Holtzman 

St  Germain 

Carter 

Jones,  Okla. 

Sandman 

Casey,  Tex, 

Keating 

Sarasin 

Chlsholm 

Kemp 

Satterfleld 

Cleveland 

Kluczynskl 

Schroeder 

Cohen 

Koch 

Shipley 

Conte 

Landrum 

Shoup 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

Stkes 

Corman 

McEwen 

Smith,  N.Y, 

Cotter 

McSpadden 

Staggers 

Crane 

Main  lard 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Culver 

Marazltl 

Stokes 

Daniels. 

Mayne 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Dominlck  V 

Meeds 

Teague.  Tex. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Mel  Cher 

Thompson,  N.J 

Delaney 

Metcalfe 

Treen 

Dennis 

Mlnish 

Udall 

Diggs 

Mink 

Walsh 

I>onohue 

Mlnshall,  Ohio  Ware 

Dorn 

Moss 

Whalen 

Dulskl 

Murphy.  111. 

Wldnall 

du  Pont 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Eckhardt 

Nichols 

Wolff 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Nix 

Wydler 

Eilberg 

O'Neill 

Yatron 

Erlenborn 

Owens 

Young,  Ga. 

Eshleman 

Passman 

Young.  S.C. 

Mrs.  Chisbolm  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr,  Mln- 
shall of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Donobue  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York, 

Mr.  miberg  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr,  Cohen. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Eshle- 
man. 

Mr.  Helstoski  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Treen. 

Mr.  Mlnish  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wlsconsm. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Erlenborn, 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Biaggl, 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Dulskl. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson, 

Mr,  Roy  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  Koch  With  Mr.  Eckhardt, 

Mr,  Corman  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Taylcw  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  MetcaUe. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Delaney, 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Shoup, 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
respect  to  H.R.  6717  which  amends  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  concerning 
facilities  that  are  subject  to  user  fees 
at  Corps  of  Engineers'  projects,  I  was 
not  able  to  be  in  the  House  at  the  time 
of  the  roUcall.  If  I  had  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No. 
152,  May  22,  1973. 


AMERICA  CANNOT  AFFORD  A  ONE- 
TERM.   6-YEAR   PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
smoke  screens  blo^xTi  up  by  "Watergate" 
has  been  the  renewal  of  the  suggestion 
by  President  Nixon  and  others  that  we 
amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 


a  6 -year  Presidential  term  and  prohibit 
any  President  from  running  for 
reelection. 

That  suggestion  would  saddle  us  with 
a  poor  President  for  2  years  more  than 
we  would  want,  and  give  us  2  years  less 
leadership  from  the  good  President  we 
might  need. 

Even  more  serious.  It  makes  ofiBcial 
what  I  think  Is  the  dangerous  belief  that 
what  we  need  in  this  country  is  a  Chief 
Executive  free  from  the  pressures  of 
politics  and  public  opinion. 

That  is  exactly*  what  we  do  not  need. 

God  save  the  country,  and  the  Con- 
gress, from  self-styled  political  "states- 
men" who  no  longer  feel  the  need  to 
respond  to  the  public's  emotions,  pres- 
sures and  concerns  with  which  mere 
mortal  politicians  must  grapple.  Politi- 
cians who  no  longer  are  forced  to  deal 
with  the  pressures  that  make  up  public 
opinion  will  sooner  or  later  lose  their 
understanding  of  those  pressures — and 
Presidents  are  no  exception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  In  the  Record  a  column  on  this 
subject  by  Clayton  Pritchey  and  a 
May  27, 1973,  editorial  from  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  28,  1973] 

The  Fallacy   of  the  6-Year  Term 

(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

Reacting  to  the  Watergate  expose,  Mr. 
Nixon  has  called  for  serious  consideration  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  limiting  Presi- 
dents to  a  single  6-year  term.  But  Watergate 
will  also  be  the  death  of  the  Idea. 

The  prospects  for  congressional  approval 
of  such  legislation  may  momentarily  look 
bright,  since  the  Democratic  majority  leader. 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield.  Immediately  Introduced 
an  amendment  to  carry  out  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal. Yet  the  chances  for  final  passage  are 
slim. 

Sen.  Mansfield  acted  promptly  because  he 
and  a  senior  Republican  leader.  Sen.  George 
Aiken  of  Vermont,  have  for  years  been  advo- 
cating a  single  6-year  term  amendment.  De- 
spite their  great  Influence,  it  has  made  little 
progress.  This  year,  owing  to  the  White  House 
scandals,   the   climate   is  even   worse   for   It. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  his  suggestion  while  call- 
ing on  Congress  to  create  a  nonparti- 
san study  commission  to  recommend  elector- 
al reforms.  No  study  Is  needed,  however,  to 
see  that  the  lesson  of  Watergate  is  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  dangerous  than  an  ex- 
tended 6-year  term  In  the  event  of  a  presi- 
dency turning  sour. 

If,  for  instance,  the  proposed  amendmenu 
were  already  in  effect,  Mr.  Nixon  would  no'*' 
be  at  the  start  of  a  term  lasting  unt'l  Jan. 
20,  1979.  If  Watergate  further  discredits  and 
disables  him.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  coun- 
try to  survive  the  last  3  years  of  his  incum- 
bency, let  alone  5  to  6  years,  had  the  ex- 
tended term  been  operative. 

Older  Americans  know  from  experience  tne 
agony  of  a  prolonged  failure  In  the  White 
House.  During  the  Great  Depression,  tne 
country  went  from  bad  to  worse  for  more 
than  3  years  as  a  bewildered  and  panicky 
pilot  (former  Preslden  Herbert  Hoover)  let 
the  ship  of  state  sink  almost  to  the  bottom. 
When  Hoover  left  office,  anarchy  and  revo- 
lution were  In  the  air.  It  is  doubtful  the 
United  States  could  have  survived  another 
2  years  under  the  hapless  Hoover. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  the  only  incumbent 
President  other  than  Mr.  Nixon  to  advance 
the  one-term  Idea,  although  the  architects 
of  the  Constitution  considered  it  before  set- 
tling on  a  4-year  term  with  no  limitation  on 
reelection.    Althoush    more   than    150   years 
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of  experience  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  Congress  nevertheless  has 
continued  to  tinker  with  suggestions  for 
change. 

In  the  last  50  years,  40  proposals  for  six- 
year  terms  have  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress, and  once  (In  1913)  the  Senate,  but  not 
the  House,  passed  such  a  bill.  Finally,  In 
1947,  "In  a  posthumous  revenge"  against 
four-terra  winner  Franklin  Roosevelt,  a  Re- 
publican Congress  passed  the  22d  Amend- 
ment limiting  the  presidency  to  two  terms. 

Up  to  now  the  only  effect  of  this  was  to 
keep  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  from  a 
possible  third  term.  Considering  what  has 
happened  since  he  retired,  the  country  might 
have  been  better  off  If  he  had  continued  In 
office.  So,  If  the  present  Congress  wants  to 
do  something  useful  In  this  area.  It  could 
rei>eal  the  22d  Amendment  and  go  back  to 
the  original  Constitution. 

The  spurious  logic  of  the  one-term  limi- 
tation is  that  if  a  President  cannot  succeed 
himself  he  will  be  "above  politics,"  and  pre- 
sumably a  better  Chief  Executive.  In  practice, 
though,  all  of  our  Presidents,  especially  the 
great  ones,  have  made  their  reputations  In 
their  first  terms,  which  may  be  why  nearly 
all  the  great  ones  were  re-elected. 

The  reason  the  Foundtog  Fathers  decided 
against  a  one-term  limitation  Is  that  it  was 
saying,  in  effect,  that  the  democratic  proc- 
ess could  not  be  trusted,  and  that  future  gen- 
erations could  not  be  counted  on  to  decide 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  a  President 
should  be  retained. 

It  Is,  fundamentally,  a  condescending  no- 
tion and,  happily,  one  that  has  been  dis- 
proved. On  the  whole,  there  could  hardly  be 
a  better  testimonial  to  popular  Judgment 
than  the  Presidents  who  have  been  re-elected, 
such  as  Washington,  Jefferson.  Lincoln  and. 
In  this  century.  Wilson,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Elsenhower.  Perhaps  the  only  better  tes- 
timonial Is  the  Presidents  who  have  not  been 
re-elected. 

Sens.  Mansfield  and  Aiken  are  attracted  to 
the  one-term  limitation  for  the  same  reason. 
Says  Aiken:  "A  smgle  term  would  allow  a 
President  to  wear  at  all  times  his  presiden- 
tial hat  and  forget  for  a  while  that  he  also 
owns  a  politician's  hat."  Says  Mansfield:  "We 
want  to  help  the  President  to  be  President  of 
all  the  people  all  the  time,  politics  apart." 

The  best  short  answer  I  know  to  this  comes 
from  Clark  Clifford,  an  adviser  to  several 
Chief  Executives.  He  says:  "A  President  Im- 
munized from  political  considerations  Is  a 
President  who  need  not  listen  to  the  people, 
respond  to  majority  sentiment,  or  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  views  that  may  be  diverse,  In- 
tense, and  perhaps  at  variance  with  his  own." 
And  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  adds.  "The  Idea 
of  a  President  "above  politics'  is  hostile  to 
the  genius  of  democracy." 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  27,  1973] 
Single  Presidential  Term  Undesikable 
There  Is  little  merit  In  a  single  six-year 
term  for  presidents.  President  Nixon  says  the 
concept  deserves  serious  consideration  by  an 
election  reform  commislson  he  has  hastily 
proposed,  and  some  leading  members  of  Con- 
gress favor  the  change.  But  right  now  the 
idea  simply  diverts  attention  from  the  para- 
mount task  of  cleansing  our  foul  system  of 
campaign  financing. 

Beyond  that,  there  Is  the  fundamental 
drawback  of  being  stuck  six  long  years  with 
an  Incomptent  president  or  one  crippled  by 
lame  duck  status  from  the  moment  of  his 
swearing  In.  Granted,  it  is  theorized  that  this 
one  term  limit  would  allow  a  president  to 
make  decisions  free  of  political  expediency. 
But  U  that  true?  He  would  still  be  titular 
head  of  his  party  and  would  probably  get 
Involved  in  some  fierce  struggling  over  his 
successor.  Even  if  he  were  able  to  operate  in 
a  political  void  there  is  ample  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  would  be  such  a  good  thing. 


Indeed,  a  persuasive  argument  can  be  made 
for  abolishing  even  the  present  limit  of  two 
four-year  terms  so  a  sitting  president  will 
always  be  imder  the  threat  of  defeat  at  the 
polls  if  he  misbehaves.  As  political  scientist 
James  MacGregor  Burns  notes:  "I  would  not 
want  all  or  most  presidents  to  seek  a  third 
term,  but  I  would  want  all  presidents  in  their 
second  term  to  recognize  that  they  might 
want  to  seek  a  third  term." 

Many  worry  that  the  presidency  has  be- 
come too  swollen  with  power  In  recent  dec- 
ades. In  a  sense  that  certainly  Is  true.  But 
the  best  remedy  Is  not  a  single  six-year  term. 
Rather  It  lies  In  strengthening  political  con- 
trols on  the  office  and  relnvlgoratlng  the  com- 
peting Institutions,  most  notably  Congress, 
that  give  our  political  system  balance. 


MISSING   SERVICEMEN   IN   SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  pennisslon  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.; 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Simday  afternoon  I  had  the  privilege  to 
attend  and  speak  to  a  rally  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  in  the  interest  of  the  some 
1,300  American  servicemen  still  Usted  as 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  Over 
200  loved  ones  of  the  MlA's  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

Our  Government  definitely  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  obtain  a  complete  accounting 
of  these  servicemen.  Several  of  the  par- 
ents and  wives  of  the  MLA's  came  up 
to  me  yesterday  and  said.  "Please  get  as 
much  information  as  possible  on  our 
son  or  husband  because  the  suspense  of 
not  knowing  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead 
is  almost  too  much  to  take."  Another 
obligation  we  have  Is  to  properly  identify 
the  servicemen  we  find  in  any  graves 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  return  the  bodies 
for  proper  burial  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Laos  alone,  some  311 
men  were  shot  down,  but  we  have  re- 
ceived only  7  prisoners  from  the  Com- 
munists in  Laos.  The  law  of  averages 
tells  us  that  many  more  of  these  men 
should  still  be  alive. 

I  commend  my  colleague.  Chairman 
Zablocki  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee for  the  hearings  they  have 
been  holding  the  last  2  weeks.  Hopefully 
these  hearings  will  develop  ways  we  In 
the  legislative  branch  can  be  of  assist- 
ance in  determining  the  fate  of  our  miss- 
ing in  action.  The  name  of  the  game  is  a 
full  accounting  and  we  cannot  allow  our 
happiness  over  the  return  of  the  known 
prisoners  of  war  to  blunt  our  desire  to 
obtain  information  on  the  servicemen 
missing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  time 
to  push  the  Wat-^rsate  off  the  front  pages 
of  the  American  newspapers  and  start 
focusinE?  our  attontion  on  the  plight  of 
these  1.300  American  servicemen.  I  also 
believe  it  is  time  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  stop  trying  to  make  political 
points  out  of  Watergate  and  turn  their 
attention  to  the  human-^  task  of  finding 
information  on  our  fellow  Americans 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our  time  will 
be  much  better  spent  working  on  behalf 
of  these  men  rather  than  becoming  self- 
appointed  prosecutors  in  a  case  that 
properly  belon-js  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 


LAWYERS    RAKING    OFF    EXORBI- 
TANT FEES  IN  BLACK  LUNG  CASES 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Shakespeare  has  a  line  in  King 
Henry  VI  which  goes  like  this: 

The  first  thing  we  do.  let's  kUl  all  the 
lawyers. 

Apparently,  many  lawyers  have  made  a 
big  financial  killing  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  "black  lung"  program  which  was 
designed  to  make  payments  to  coal 
miners  and  their  widows  suffering  from 
pneumoconiosis.  In  addition  attorneys 
are  making  killings  under  the  State 
workmen's  compensation  black  lung 
programs  and  this  should  be  investi- 
gated, too.  William  Greider  in  an  ac- 
count in  the  Washinaton  Post  states  that 
one  lawyer,  Kelsey  Friend  of  Pikeville, 
Ky.,  "has  collected  more  than  $2.4  mil- 
lion in  legal  fees  from  black  lung  claims 
in  the  past  28  months."  Greider  also 
states: 

Another  busy  lawyer  from  PalntsvUle. 
Kentucky,  O.  C.  Perry,  collected  $810,000  from 
black  lung  cases  In  1972  alone. 

While  these  attorney  fees  are  awarded 
under  State  workmen's  compensation  the 
money  is  coming  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  black  lung  program 
is  intended  to  help  coal  miners  and  their 
families,  and  it  is  outrageous  that  it  is 
turning  into  a  bonanza  for  lawyers  who 
are  soaking  coal  miners  with  fat  fees  for 
very  little  work.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  set  up  an  Office  of  Om- 
budsman staffed  with  lawyers  within  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  re- 
quiring that  every  applicant  for  black 
lung  be  counseled  that  he  does  not  need 
to  go  out  and  hire  an  outside  lawyer  to 
obtain  the  assistance  which  is  his  by 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  disturbed  by 
reports  that  many  coal  miners  bring  to 
me  that  there  aie  also  fraudulent  awards 
of  black  lung  payments  to  those  who 
have  never  worked  in  the  mines,  and 
who  through  possible  collusion  among 
the  applicant,  doctor,  and  lawyer  are 
awarded  payments  through  fraud.  I  am 
asking  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  launch  an  immediate  and  thor- 
ough investigation  of  these  reports  of 
fraud.  I  also  feel  that  the  appropriate 
congressional  committee  investigate  the 
entire  question  of  lawyer  fees  and  fraud 
in  awarding  of  black  lung  claims. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  honest  coal  min- 
ers, their  widows  and  families  who  have 
earned  their  payments  as  their  legal 
right  should  not  have  to  suffer  or  see 
this  worthwhile  program  blackened  by 
the  fraud  and  avarice  of  a  few.  Related 
newspaper  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  2.  1973] 
The  "Black  Lvno"  Windfall — Lawyers 
Prosper  From  U.S.  Aid  to  Disabled  Miners 

(By  William  Greider) 

The  federal  "black  lung"  program,  which 
was  intended  to  help  thousands  of  disabled 
coal  miners,  is  also  making  some  new  mil- 
llonal.-es  in  the  impoverished  mountains  of 
Eastern  Kentucky. 
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They  are  lawyers.  The  "black  lung"  busi- 
ness   has    been    good    to    them. 

One  of  them,  a  state  senator  named  Kelsey 
Friend  from  PlkevlUe,  Ky.,  has  collected 
more  than  $2.4  million  In  legal  fees  from 
black-lung  claims  In  the  last  28  months. 

Another  busy  lawyer  from  PalntsvUle,  Ky.. 
G.  C.  Perry,  collected  $810,000  from  black- 
lung  cases  in  1972  alone. 

At  Ie«t5t  three  coal  country  lawyers  have 
topped  the  $1  mlUion  mark  In  the  last 
two  and  one-half  years.  At  least  11  law- 
yers exceeded  $100,000  in  1972  and  several 
of  them  are  already  over  that  total  in  1973. 

James  R.  Yocom,  Kentucky's  labor  com- 
missioner, observed:  "These  fellas  are  col- 
lecting on  a  bonanza  that  Just  happened  to 
hit  and  they  were  In  a  position  to  cash  in 
on  it.  We  have  to  do  something  to  tighten 
up" 

Rep.  John  Erlenborn  (R-Ill),  who  has  fre- 
quently criticized  other  excesses  of  the  fed- 
eral "black  lung"  program,  put  It  more 
strongly. 

"It's  absolute  highway  robbery,"  the  con- 
gressman said.  "They're  allowtog  those  fees 
well  aware  that  the  miner  Isn't  paying  for 
them.  The  state  of  Kentucky  isn't  paying  for 
them.  Uncle  Sam — Uncle  Sucker — is  paying 
for  them." 

Technically,  the  big  money  for  handling 
the  black-lung  claims  has  been  awarded  to 
lawyers  under  Kentucky's  workmen's  com- 
pensation program.  But,  practically  speak- 
ing, the  gravy  is  coming  from  the  federal 
treasury.  Under  the  federal  law  for  "black 
lung"  benefits  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration makes  up  the  difference  whenever 
state  aid  programs  fall  short  of  the  federal 
benefits  level.  That  Includes  any  money  de- 
ducted for  lawyers  who  prepared  the  miner's 
claim. 

In  Kentucky,  the  state  workmen's  com- 
pensation lx)ard  has  routinely  granted  the 
maximum  20  per  cent  from  the  legal  fees  In 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  cases. 
That  means  as  much  as  $5,100  per  case. 
That  money  comes  off  the  mmer's  state  ben- 
efits checics — but  It  Is  made  up  by  the 
"offset"  from  the  federal   program. 

In  the  mountain  coal  counties,  where 
thousands  are  receiving  the  dlsabUlty  bene- 
fits of  $81  a  week,  some  of  the  lawyers  rou- 
tinely handle  hundreds  of  cases.  Some  have 
set  up  efficient  operations  to  scouir  the 
countryside  for  potential  black-lung  appli- 
cants— men  who  once  worked  In  the  mines 
and  contracted  the  coal-dust  disease.  Then 
the  paperwork,  the  medical  exams  and  ap- 
plication form  are  processed  simultaneously 
for  the  state  program  and  the  federal  pro- 
gram. 

Yocom,  whose  department  has  been  m- 
vestlgatlng  the  lawyers'  bonanza,  was  asked 
how  much  legal  work  Is  generally  required 
for  a  miner  to  collect  his  benefits. 

"In  most  black-lung  cases,"  the  labor 
commissioner  said,  "they  do  hardly  much 
more  than  you  would  filing  an  Income  tax 
return.  In  some  cases,  I  doubt  If  it  amounts 
to  that  much." 

In  Kentucky  last  year,  a  total  of  $6  mil- 
lion was  awarded  In  lawyers'  fees.  But 
nearly  two-thirds  of  that  money  was  divided 
among  only  11  lawyers  working  in  coal 
towns  like  Prestonburg.  Harlan.  Somerset. 
Hyden,  and  PlnevlUe.  Their  extraordinary 
earnings  were  first  revealed  by  Kyle  Vance,  a 
reporter  for  the  Courier-Journal  in  Louis- 
ville, who  tabulated  the  stete  records  of 
who  was  making  what  from  the  black-lung 
business. 

At  this  point,  federal  officials  do  not  be- 
lieve that  similar  bonanzas  by  lawyers  are 
being  collected  In  other  coal  states,  at  least 
not  on  a  scale  rivaling  the  Kentucky  situa- 
tion. However,  the  disclosure  has  clouded  the 
future  of  the  program. 

Some  of  the  Kentucky  lawyers  are  from 
the  mountain  district  represented  by  Rep. 
Carl  Perkins  (D-Ky.)  chairman  of  the  House 


Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  one  of 
the  orlgmal  advocates  of  the  black-lung  pro- 
gram. Perkins  refused  to  comment  on  the  at- 
torneys' fees,  though  he  said  the  matter  will 
be  explored  In  field  hearings  that  his  com- 
mittee expects  to  hold  In  Eastern  Kentucky 
this  summer. 

But  Perkins  acknowledged  considerable 
concern  among  his  congressional  colleagues 
and  said  the  issue  of  the  lawyers  is  hindering 
his  proposal  to  extend  the  federal  program 
for  a  least  another  year  or  two. 

The  Federal  applications  are  supposed  to 
close  July  1  and  all  futtwe  applicants  would 
have  to  apply  through  the  state  programs. 
Congress  postposed  the  state  takeover  once 
before  on  the  grounds  that  the  states  were 
not  yet  prepared  to  operate  adequate  pro- 
grams, a  step  which  also  postponed  the  day 
when  the  coal  companies  would  have  to  bear 
the  cost  directly. 

"It  would  appear,"  said  Perkins,  "that  this 
has  made  It  more  difficult  to  postpone  the 
state  takeover." 

Erlenborn,  among  others,  is  drafting  legis- 
lation to  curb  the  size  of  the  fees.  His  Idea  Is 
to  prohibit  any  federal  'offset"  for  legal  fees 
that  exceeds  the  federal  standards  for  what 
a  lawyer  can  collect  under  the  federal  claims 
program 

Any  legislative  limitation,  however,  may 
turn  off  the  spigot  too  late  to  make  much 
difference.  If  the  federal  program  closes  off 
its  applications  in  July  as  scheduled,  that 
will  automatically  end  the  Federal  support 
for  new  applicants,  who  will  be  solely  a  state 
responsibility. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  a  lawyer 
could  theoretically  collect  two  fees — one  for 
his  work  in  collecting  a  state  claim  and  an- 
other for  work  to  collect  the  federal  claim, 
which  would  supplement  the  miner's  check 
from  the  state. 

Officials  cf  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union 
suspect  that  lawyers  In  other  coal  states 
have  reaped  their  own  bonanzas  from  the 
federal  program,  though  not  as  rich  as  the 
Kentucky  fees. 

Rick  Bank,  administrative  assistant  to 
UMW  President  Arnold  Miller,  said  the  union 
has  no  evidence  to  document  this.  But, 
speaking  from  his  own  experience  as  a  law- 
yer in  West  Virginia,  he  said.  "I'm  certain 
there  are  lawyers  making  $80,000  or  $90,000 
off  'black  lung'  down  there. " 

Bank,  who  practiced  in  Charleston,  de- 
scribed the  situation  this  way: 

"Say  I'm  a  country  lawyer.  Black-lung 
benefits  are  the  biggest  thing  that's  hap- 
pened down  there  In  a  coal  town.  So  I  get 
my  friends  to  hustle  cases  for  me.  Lawyers 
can  amass  400  or  500  cases  In  a  matter  of 
weeks  easily." 

Officials  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, however,  Insist  that  they  have  strict- 
ly regulated  attorneys'  fees,  at  least  since  the 
law  was  amended  last  year  to  authorize  fed- 
eral control  over  how  much  a  lawyer  cotild 
collect.  Before  that,  it  was  a  private  matter 
between  lawyer  and  client  and  federal  offi- 
cials acknowledge  that  legal  fees  were  prob- 
ably much  higher. 

According  to  SSA  statistics,  the  average 
fee  approved  under  the  new  regulations  has 
been  only  $384— less  than  half  the  average  fee 
requested  by  the  attorneys.  Further,  the 
agency  says  fees  were  approved  in  only  1.212 
cases  out  of  some  85.143  claims  processed 
from  November  of  last  year  to  March  of  this 
year. 

Bank,  however,  said  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  routinely  withheld  up 
to  25  p>er  cent  of  a  miner's  benefits  pending 
the  disposition  of  the  lawyer's  fee.  In  many 
cases,  he  said,  the  disabled  miner  originally 
filed  for  black-lung  benefits  back  in  1969 
and  was  rejected  when  the  federal  program 
began  with  stringent  eligibility  rules.  After 
Congress  liberalized  the  requirements  in 
1972.  thousands  of  these  old  claims  were 
automatically  reviewed  by  SSA  and  many 
of  them  were  accepted  for  aid. 


Bank  said  lawyers  are  collecting  fees  from 
these  old  cases  even  though  they  may  not 
have  done  much  work  on  them  for  three  or 
four  years. 

According  to  Karen  Davis,  regional  SSA 
official  in  Atlanta,  these  old  claims  have  been 
scrutinized  as  closely  as  the  new  ones.  To- 
tal legal  fees  authorized  from  last  summer 
to  March  were  $465,000.  she  said. 

"We've  had  some  attorneys  displeased." 
she  said,  "because  we  cut  tlie  fee  they  re- 
quested." 

A  lawyer  In  Beckley,  W.Va..  filed  a  federal 
court  suit  recently  against  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  charging  that  his  rights 
as  a  lawyer  to  make  a  coniract  with  his  client 
had  been  violated  by  the  SSA  regulations 
limiting  attorney  fees 

The  maximum  fee  in  the  SSA  regulations 
is  25  per  cent,  but  Davis  said,  "I  don't  think 
we  ever  go  over  10  per  cent  on  the  big.  big 
checks  and  this  would  be  where  the  attorney 
really  has  had  to  work." 

In  Kentucky,  where  lawyers  In  most  cases 
have  collected  20  per  cent  fees,  members  of 
the  state  workmen's  compensation  board 
have  defended  the  awarding  of  fees  as  Justi- 
fied by  the  work  required  to  present  the 
claims,  which  often  Involve  disputed  medical 
evidence. 

But  Fred  W.  Luigart  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Coal  Association,  which  represents 
the  coal  companies.  Is  skeptical. 

"I  think,"  said  Luigart,  "they  looked  at 
the  thickness  of  the  file  folder  and  decided 
the  fee." 

(From  the  Louisville  Courier -Journal] 

June  3,  1973] 

Kentucky  Isn't  Planning  BLACK-LrKC 

Prosecutions 

(By  Kyle  Vance) 

Frankfort,    Kt. — The    state    has    decided 

not   to  pursue  an  announced  plan   to  seek 

criminal  prosecution  of  persons  suspected  of 

fraud  In  the  black-lung  program,  according 

to  Labor  Commissioner  James  R.  Yocom. 

Yocom  said  in  an  Interview  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  Robert  D.  Hawkins,  depart- 
ment attorney,  that  there  was  "not  sufficient 
evidence"  to  support  a  crackdown. 

Yocom  and  Hawkins  reported  Jointly  In 
March  that  an  investigation  indicated  that 
about  15  per  cent  of  claims  filed  for  black 
King  benefits  over  a  four-vear  period  Involved 
fraud. 

Yocom  said  he  remains  convinced  that 
discrepancies  are  involved  in  a  large  number 
of  claims,  but  that  to  prove  them  might  be 
difficult. 

"We  don't  want  to  prosecute  or  Impugn 
anybody's  name  unless  we  are  sure."  he  said. 
"We  will  continue  to  carefully  examine  the 
claims,  but  we  have  no  plans  now  to  go  to 
court." 

The  earlier  announcement,  based  on  a  pre- 
liminary Investigation,  promised  a  searching 
look  at  the  entire  black  lung  program,  with 
prospects  that  many  claimants  and.  \n  some 
cases,  their  attorneys  would  be  challenged  on 
suspect  claims. 

The  announcement  cited  evidence  of 
perjury  In  the  examination  of  claimants, 
multiple  claims  in  the  names  of  some  in- 
dividuals, claims  by  some  non-miners,  and 
questionable    practices    by    some    attornevs 

The  fraud  estmate  of  15  per  cent  would 
produce  1.380  faulty  claims — of  5.600  in- 
volved— and  $20  5  million  of  misused  funds. 

Hawkins,  chief  counsel  of  the  depart- 
ment's Special  Fund,  said  later  that  he  and 
his  Investigators  had  developed  seemingly 
conclusive  evidence  of  guilt  In  about  15 
cases.  More  recently.  Hawkins  hsis  referred 
questions  about  the  investigation  to  Yocom. 

The  Si>eclal  Fund  is  a  fiscal  account  used 
to  clear  benefit  payments  to  victims  of  black- 
lung  and  other  occupational  diseases  awarded 
by  the  state  Workmen's  Comjjensation  Board 
Payments  from  the  ftmd.  Including  attorney 
fees,  exceeded  $26  million  last  vear. 
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QUOTATIONS    TERMED    CORRECT 

Hawldns'  enthusiasm  for  the  Investigation 
seems  to  have  softened  since  he  was  ad- 
monished In  April  by  the  president  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Bar  Association  to  substan- 
tiate his  charges  as  they  related  to  black- 
lung  attorneys. 

William  E.  Rummage,  Owensboro,  whose 
term  as  association  president  has  since  ex- 
pired, wrote  Hawkins  that  he  should  either 
support  his  charges  printed  March  4  In  The 
Courier-Journal  or,  If  he  had  been  mis- 
quoted, as  reported,  direct  the  paper  to  "cor- 
rect their  misquotation." 

In  response.  Hawkins  wTote  Rummage  that 
he  had  been  correctly  quoted  and  that  his 
investigators  were  then  looking  Into  "numer- 
ous rumors  as  to  attorney  misconduct." 
He  added  that  "no  definite  proof  has  been 
obtained." 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  association  en- 
courages attorney  members  to  refer  mis- 
conduct allegations  to  the  association  for 
possible  disciplinary  action  Instead  of  pub- 
licly airing  grievances  against  other  attorneys. 

Replying  to  questions  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  coal  operators  In  Lexington.  Hawkins  said 
fewer  questionable  claims  had  been  received 
"the  last  Ave  or  six  weeks."  or  since  the  fraud 
investigation  was  publicized. 

Tocom  agreed  In  Thursday's  Interview.  He 
added  that  he  was  "less  worried"  about 
abuses  In  the  black  lung  program  since  the 
Special  Fund  started  using  Labor  Depart- 
ment Investigators  for  field  work  related  to 
claims. 

He  said  another  reason  for  calling  off  the 
fraud  Inquiry  was  a  fear  that  It  might  hinder 
a  current  campaign  to  sign  up  large  num- 
bers of  potential  eligible  black  lung  claim- 
ants before  a  federal  program  to  help  pay 
benefits  expires  June  30. 

NO    PROGRESS    REPORTS 

"I  would  Imagine  that  some  persons  might 
be  reluctant  to  sign  up  If  they  knew  an 
Investigation   was   going   on,"   he   said. 

Yocom  said  he  had  received  no  progress 
reports  on  the  campaign. 

"The  coal  people  (operators)  are  behind 
It,"  he  said,  "and  It  stands  to  reason  that 
they  are  working  hard  at  It.  They  have  more 
to  lose  than  anybody  else." 

All  or  portions  of  claims  approved  now  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  are  paid 
with  federal  tax  revenue.  Starting  July  1.  a 
greater  share  of  the  burden  will  be  passed 
back  to  operators — all  of  It  If  only  a  federal 
claim  Is  Involved  and  25  per  cent,  plus  higher 
workmen's  compensation  Insurance  rates,  if 
only  a  state  claim  is  Involved. 

Yocom  said  he  had  heard  through  Wash- 
ington sources  that  there  Is  "a  glimmer  of 
hope"  that  the  Social  Security  participation 
will  be  extended  to  Jan.  1.  1974. 


RAILROAD   PASSENGER    SERVICE — 
DEPLORABLE 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  along 
with  other  Members  of  Congress,  have 
received  many  complaints  over  the  years 
concerning  the  deplorable  lack  of  serv- 
ice and  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
patrons  who  ride  the  railroad  passenger 
train  accommodations.  The  general  com- 
ment throughout  the  country  is  that  the 
oflQcials  of  the  American  railroads  inten- 
tionally make  no  effort  to  improve  or  ex- 
pand passenger  service  to  the  American 
public. 

The  unreasonable  increase  in  railroad 
passenger  service  cost,  coupled  with  the 
poor  accommodations  and  service  ren- 


dered, is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  rail- 
roads of  the  Nation  are  constantly  in  fi- 
nancial trouble. 

They  have  also  contributed  much  to 
the  increase  in  the  congestion  of  auto- 
mobile and  truck  service  on  our  high- 
ways. In  my  congressional  district,  the 
Indiana  industrial  area  of  Gary-Ham- 
mond-East Chicago- Whiting,  the  traffic 
conditions  are  triply  congested  on  ac- 
count of  long  freight  trains  blocking 
crossings  with  unreasonable  delays  and 
further  contributing  to  the  dreadful 
urban  traffic  congestion. 

Some  trains  going  into  the  Chicago 
area  through  the  Indiana-Calumet  re- 
gion have  as  high  as  200  cars.  These 
trains  sometime  stand  waiting  for  other 
trains  to  pass  or  to  switch  cars  and  block 
crossings  for  as  much  as  20  minutes  or 
half  an  hour. 

The  railroad  executives  seem  to  dis- 
regard the  public  convenience  complete- 
ly and  make  no  effort  to  cooperate  with 
America's  traffic  problem  in  urban  areas. 

I  include  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  D.  E.  Bambrough,  general  chairman. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Gary,  Ind.,  whihc  is  merely  a  sample  of 
himdreds  of  complaints  coming  into  the 
offices  of  Members  of  Congress: 
Brotherhood  or 
LocoMorrvE  Engineers, 

May  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Would  you  please  advise  me 
who  the  proper  person  would  be  to  address 
a  complaint  about  the  atrocloios  service  and 
conditions  of  Amtrack  trains? 

My  daughter  Just  had  occasion  to  ride  a 
train  to  Johnstown,  Pa.  with  two  small 
children  and  had  to  stand  up  for  over  a 
100  miles  and  then  found  a  seat  in  the 
women's  room  and  didn't  obtain  a  decent 
seat  until  the  train  reached  Lima,  Ohio. 

The  train  continued  to  pick  up  passen- 
gers, added  no  more  coaches  and  typified 
the  "public  be  damned"  attitude  that  the 
old   Pennsylvania  Railroad   was  famous  for. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  a  railroader  would 
be  loud  In  protest  about  rail  service,  but  I 
like  to  see  passenger  trains  continue  In 
this  country  and  they  can  never  succeed  If 
they  can  not  or  will  not  provide  service,  ade- 
quate equipment  and  some  courtesy. 

I  will  be  deeply  appreciative  of  anything 
you  can  do  to  help. 

Sincerely  yours. 

D.  E.  Bambrough, 
General  Chairman. 


ARTICLE  SUPPORTS  CONGRES- 
SIONAL HEALTH  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  'WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  and 
many  of  my  colleagues,  have  joined  Con- 
gressman Craig  Hosher  in  cosponsoring 
legislation  to  prevent  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  from  arbitrarily  block- 
ing the  sale  of  harmless  vitamins  and 
food  supplements.  There  is  a  growing 
segment  of  our  population  that  is  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  value  of  using  vita- 
mins, minerals,  and  food  supplements  to 
restore  the  vital  nutrition  which  is 
lacking  in  so  much  of  the  processed  food 


we  consume  in  this  coimtry.  Despite  the 
acknowledged  need  to  replace  natural 
vitamins  and  minerals  in  our  diets,  how- 
ever, the  FDA  has  taken  it  upon  itself 
to  issue  regulations  controlling  and  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  such  items. 

Congressman  Craig  Hosmer,  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  H.R.  643,  and  my  fellow 
supporters  of  this  legislation  feel  that 
the  American  consumer  has  a  right  to 
purchase  whatever  form  of  vitamins  or 
food  supplements  they  want,  in  the  lack 
of  any  medical  proof  indicating  possible 
danger  to  the  users.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  this  country  to  go  overboard  in  con- 
trolling things  which  are  better  left  to 
the  commonsense  judgment  of  the 
public.  It  would  be  better  for  us  all  if  the 
FDA  would  instead  concentrate  its  ef- 
forts on  tightening  and  enforcing  its 
regulations  governing  the  processing  of 
food  items  so  we  can  be  certain  that  all 
we  are  eating  is  pure  food  and  health- 
ful, not  some  other  imdesirable  items 
which  seem  to  creep  into  our  packaged 
foods. 

In  the  thought  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  might  be  interested 
in  why  many  Congressmen  wholeheart- 
edly support  H.R.  643.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  at  this  time  the  t€xt 
of  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in 
Prevention  magazine.  The  story  outlines 
the  views  of  a  number  of  Members  on 
this  vital  issue,  and  will  make  interest- 
ing reading  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  maintaining  their  health  in 
the  face  of  increasingly  unhealthy  diet- 
ary practices. 

Seventy-Three    Angry    Congressmen:    U.S. 
Lawmakers  Tell  Why  They're  Pightino 
FOR  Passage  of  California  Craig  Hosmer's 
Bill  To  Preserve  Our  Dietary  Choice 
(By  Linda  Cressman) 

Legislation  which  would  prevent  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  from  mandating 
the  diets  of  209  million  Americans  is  rapidly 
gathering  support  In  Congress. 

Known  as  the  Hosmer  Bill — H.R.  643 — this 
legislation  basically  provides  that  the  FDA 
"shall  not  limit  the  potency,  number,  com- 
bination, amount,  or  variety  of  any  synthet- 
ic or  natural  vitamin,  mineral,  substance, 
or  Ingredient  of  any  food  supplement  unless 
such  article  is  intrlnslcaUy  injurious  to 
health   In   the   recommended  dosage." 

Actually,  the  Hosmer  BUI  U  not  going  to 
bring  about  anything  new.  Rather,  it  reaf- 
firms the  dietary  freedoms  which  Americans 
enjoyed  prior  to  the  last  few  years,  when  the 
FDA  arbitrariiy.  and  in  the  face  of  massive 
public  opposition,  decided  that  we  need  the 
FDA  to  tell  us  what  kind  of  food  supple- 
ments we  may  or  may  not  take,  and  how 
much  of  them  are  good  for  us. 

As  Prevention  went  to  press  for  this  Issue, 
there  were  73  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  had  expressed  support  for 
the  Hasmer  BUI  by  becoming  cosponsors.  or 
introducing  identical  bills "  of  their  own. 
Prevention  asked  these  legislators  to  explain 
why  they  were  backing  the  Hosmer  Bill.  Here. 
In  brief  form,  is  a  representative  selection 
of  the  answers  we  received. 

Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldle  (California)  :  "I 
strongly  believe  that  it  Is  not  within  the 
Government's  right  to  limit  the  amount  of 
vitamins  and  food  supplements  that  a  person 
takes.  Do  you  think  that  an  Individual  should 
be  required  to  have  a  prescription  In  order 
to  take  5  mg.  or  50  mg.  or  500  mg.  of  vitamin 
C?  Is  It  not  his  right,  as  he  sees  fit  as  long 
HE  the  product  itself  is  not  harmful,  and  as 
long  as  the  product  label  accurately  reflects 
the  contents?  We  should  have  this  right,  and 
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the  Government  should  not  be  aUowed  to 
Infringe  upon  it." 

Rep.  HamUton  Fish,  Jr.  (New  York) :  "Al- 
though I  have  been  reluctant  in  the  past 
to  take  this  extreme  position,  recent  FDA 
rulings  concerning  control  over  vitamin  and 
mineral  food  supplements  are  driving  me  Into 
the  camp  of  the  extremists. 

"Vitamins  and  minerals  are  essential  foods 
which  everyone  needs.  They  are  not  foreign 
substances  like  drugs,  and  any  'potential 
toxicity'  Is  Identical  to  the  same  potential 
toxicity  which  can  occur  in  the  overindul- 
gence in  any  food.  What  the  FDA  Is  attempt- 
ing to  do  by  this  ruling  is  to  outlaw  the 
growing  American  conviction  that  food  in  this 
country  Is  not  what  It  should  be  and  In 
many  Instances  does  net  provide  an  adequate 
diet  without  additional  food  supplements. 

"As  the  late  Justice  Brandels  once  wisely 
stated:  'The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
In  insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well-meaning,  but  without  understanding.' 
With  those  words  the  Justice  pretty  weU 
describes  what  I  feel  the  FDA  is  doing  in 
the  guise  of  protecting  the  public  from 
Itself." 

Rep.  Bob  Wilson  (California)  :  "Vitamins 
and  food  supplements  have  become  a  healthy 
way  of  life  for  millions  of  Americans.  The 
paternalistic  attitude  of  the  FDA  in  trying 
to  restrict  free  use  of  such  supplements  and 
vitamins  Is  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of 
health-minded  people  everywhere." 

Hon.  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat  (Delegate. 
Guam)  :  "I  have  taken  natural  vitamins  and 
food  supplements  for  many  years  and  know 
the  salutary  effects  of  getting  adequate 
amounts  of  these  Items  In  the  dally  diet.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  with  the  recent  orders 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
ban  the  sale  of  a  wide  selection  of  nutrients 
.  .  .  such  high-handed  action  should  not  be 
condoned.  I  believe  that  more  Americans  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  important  place  that 
food  supplements  have  In  their  daily  diet. 
To  discourage  the  use  of  essential  food  sup- 
plements and  kill  off  the  Industry  at  a  time 
when  our  food  has  little  or  no  nutritional 
value  Is  foolhardy  and  damaging  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  people." 

Rep.  Leo  J.  Ryan  (California)  :  "I  feel  that 
the  use  of  food  supplements  and  natural 
foods  is  of  great  value  in  maintaining  good 
health.  My  day  begins  with  a  mixture  of 
vitamins  and  Juices  and  In  several  years 
since  begitmlng  that  practice,  I  have  never 
had  a  serious  cold  or  any  major  ailment. 
While  there  may  be  no  necessary  connection 
between  good  health  and  natural  foods,  I 
prefer  to  believe  otherwise." 

Rep.  J.  Herbert  Burke  (Florida) :  "I  am 
concerned  with  the  growing  feeling  of  our 
federal  bureaucracy  that  it  has  become  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  czars  thereof  to 
regulate  the  lives  of  all  American  people.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  average  American  is 
quite  capable  of  deciding  for  himself  what 
vitamin  and  mineral  food  supplements  are 
harmful  to  him  If  they  are  truthfully  labeled. 
I  believe  there  are  times  when  regulations 
are  necessary  but  I  consider  over-regulation 
Improper,  because  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
head  of  any  bureau  should  attempt  to  be  the 
Godfather  of  all  the  people." 

Rep.  Harold  R.  Collier  (Hllnols)  :  "The 
most  recent  regulation  Issued  by  Commis- 
sioner Edwards  demands  that  the  Congress 
remind  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
that  It  Is  a  creation  of  the  Congress,  and 
as  such  it  should  exercise  such  authority  as 
Congress  Intended  In  consumer  safety  and 
protection  without  dictatorial  regulations 
which  forbid  any  processor  to  suggest  or 
imply  that  a  diet  of  ordinary  foods  cannot 
supply  adequate   amounts  of   nutrients." 

Rep.  Richard  T.  Hanna  (California) : 
"FDA  has,  with  its  proposed  ruUng  on  vita- 
min content,  seriously  overstepped  Its 
bounds   of   legal   authority.   The   mission   of 


FDA  is  to  protect  the  consumer  from  fraud, 
lalse  advertising,  and  proven  harmful  or 
dangerous  products.  What  they  have  in  ef- 
fect done  is  attempted  to  dictate  the  diet 
of  the  consumer  and  eliminate  the  consum- 
er's right  to  decide  what  he  or  she  wants 
to  buy." 

Rep.  John  E.  Hunt  (New  Jersey) :  "The 
bill  would  prevent  the  FDA  from  an  at- 
tempt to  dictate  the  diets  of  American  con- 
sumers for  reasons  other  than  safety  or 
fraud.  There  is  a  great  urgency  to  pass  this 
measure  as  the  FDA's  deadline  for  new  label 
compliance  has  been  set  at  the  end  of  the 
year." 

Rep.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga  (Hawaii) :  "In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  con- 
sumers have  protested  the  Imposition  of 
such  restrictions,  the  FDA  recently  an- 
nounced that  Its  new  regulations  govern- 
ing the  sale  of  vitamin  and  mineral  food 
supplements  would  take  effect  at  the  end  of 
this  year  without  public  hearings  or  com- 
ment. 

"The  FDA's  views  have  provoked  sharp 
controversy  in  scientific  circles.  Many  well- 
known  scientists  and  nutritionists  disagree 
with  the  findings  of  the  Federal  agency. 
Under  the  provisions  of  our  bill,  consum- 
ers who  wish  to  purchase  and  use  food  sup- 
plements would  be  able  to  do  so  without 
interference  from  the  FDA.  The  bill's  pro- 
visions, however,  would  not  prevent  the 
FDA  from  taking  appropriate  action  In 
cases  Involving  fraudulent  labeling  of  food 
supplements  or  the  sale  of  products  that  are 
proven  to  be  Injurious  to  health." 

Rep.  Henry  Helstoskl  (New  Jersey) :  "I 
support  this  legislation  because  I  believe  that 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  was  orga- 
nized to  protect  the  American  cons\uner 
from  fraud  and/or  contamination  of  prod- 
ucts. This  does  not  mean  that  the  FDA  can 
dictate  diet  to  consumers.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  curb  what  could  easily  be- 
come bureaucratic  excess." 

Rep.  David  G.  Towell  (Nevada) :  "I  am 
supporting  this  amendment,  not  only  In  Ught 
of  the  many  urglngs  of  my  Nevada  constitu- 
ents, but  also  because  of  a  personal  convic- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  attempt  to  Involve  Itself  in  every  single 
aspect  of  the  personal  lives  of  our  citizenry. 
This  amendment  is,  particularly,  so  that 
Americans  can  decide  for  themselves  what 
Is  best  for  them  as  individuals." 

Rep.  Bob  Casey  (Texas)  :  "This  bill  would 
define  food  supplements  as  a  separate  cate- 
gory, not  to  be  lumped  with  drugs,  and 
would  limit  the  posslbUltles  of  executive 
action  in  unilaterally  restricting  food  supple- 
ments, vitamins,  and  minerals  .  .  .  There  la 
no  reason  why  safety  should  be  Incompatible 
with  the  greatest  possible  choice  for  the 
American  public." 

Rep.  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (New  York) : 
"Under  the  new  scheme,  a  food  supplement 
of  vitamin  C.  for  example,  cannot  contain 
more  than  90  mg.  per  tablet  despite  the  fact 
that  many  authorities  such  as  Dr.  Linus 
Pauling  recommend  a  cumulative  daUy  In- 
take of  3.000  mg.  Rather,  the  FDA  tells  us  It 
wlU  allow — at  Its  own  whim — such  supple- 
ments to  be  sold  as  either  over-the-counter 
or  prescription  drugs. 

FDA's  proposed  vitamin  regulations  are 
just  the  opposite  of  what  they  are  touted  to 
be  (an  aid  to  consumers)  .  .  .  The  ultimate 
choice  of  what  one  eats  should  and  must 
be  left  to  individual  discretion." 
.  Other  Congressional  cosponsors  of  the 
Hosmer  Bill  are,  from  California:  Jerry  L. 
Pettis.  Charles  H.  Wilson.  Clair  W.  Burgener, 
Del  Clawson.  Barry  W.  Goldwater.  Jr.,  Charles 
S.  Gubser,  A.  F.  Hawkins,  WUllam  H. 
Ketcham,  Robert  L.  Leggett.  Carlos  J.  Moor- 
head,  Thomas  M.  Rees,  B.  P.  Slsk,  Burt 
Talcott,  and  Charles  M.  Teague. 

From  Indiana,  William  G.  Bray,  John  T. 
Myers,  Roger  H.  Zlon,  and  WUllam  H.  Hud- 


nut.  From  Michigan.  Garry  Brown,  Elford  A. 
Cederberg,  Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  and  Ed- 
ward Hutchinson.  From  Pennsylvania,  Prank 
M.  Clark,  George  A.  Goodimg,  John  H. 
Ware,  and  John  P.  Baylor. 

Prom  Florida.  Claude  Pepper  and  C.  W. 
Young.  Prom  New  Jersey,  Edwin  B.  Porsythe 
and  Robert  A.  Roe.  Prom  Ohio,  William  E. 
Mlnshall  and  Donald  D.  Clancy.  From  Ore- 
gon, John  Dellenback  and  WendeU  Wyatt. 
From  Tennessee,  Dan  H.  KuykendaU  and 
John  J.  Duncan.  New  York  supporters  are 
Thaddeus  Dulskl  and  Frank  Horton. 

Texas  supporters  Include  BUI  Archer.  James 
M.  Collins,  O.  C.  Fisher,  and  Jim  Wright. 
From  Arizona,  John  B.  Golan,  John  J.  Rhodes, 
and  Sam  Stelger.  From  Bllnois,  Philip  M. 
Crane,  Tom  Rallsback,  and  John  B.  Anderson. 

Other  supporters  Include  Don  Young  of 
Alaska;  John  P.  Hammerschmldt  of  Arkan- 
sas; WUllam  J.  Randall  of  Mlssoiu-1;  Richard 
G.  Shoup  of  Montana;  Charles  Thone  of 
Nebraska;  Louis  C.  Wyman  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Garner  E.  Shrlver  of  Kansas;  John  R. 
Rarlck  of  Louisiana;  John  A.  Blatnlk  of 
Minnesota;  Joel  T.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia,  and 
Floyd  V.  Hicks  In  Washington. 


PROTEST  OF  PROPOSED  SALE  OF 
PHANTOM  JET  AIRCRAFT  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA  AND  KUWAIT 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  to  express  my  very  deep  con- 
cern over  the  administration's  an- 
nounced intention  to  sell  Phantom  jet 
aircraft  to  the  governments  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  announcement 
signal  a  change  in  America's  support  for 
the  continued  existence  and  strength  of 
Israel?  Unfortunately,  it  will  have  that 
interpretation  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause the  Phantom  is  the  symbol  of  that 
support  in  the  Middle  East.  Even  if  such 
a  sale  does  not  go  through  now — and  I 
hope  it  does  not — some  damage  will  have 
been  done  because  the  announcement  it- 
self will  raise  questions. 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  are  two  of 
Israel's  most  hostile  enemies.  With  the 
long-range  Phantom  aircraft  at  their 
command,  Saudi  Arabian  forces  could 
bomb  any  city  in  Israel  and  return  to 
their  bases,  even  in  that  nation's  remote 
areas. 

Making  the  Phantoms  available  to 
Israel's  enemies  would  drastically  change 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  would  set  off  a  new  round  of  major 
arms  buildups  and  would  evolve  into  a 
new  arms  race.  Is  this  what  the  adminis- 
tration wants? 

The  announcement  is  most  poorly 
timed,  coming  as  it  does  when  Egyptian 
President  Sadat  is  threatening  to  go  to 
war  again  with  Israel.  Does  it  make  sense 
to  encourage  such  belligerency  by  prom- 
ising to  provide  these  superlative  air- 
craft to  Sadat's  allies,  allies  who  are  one 
with  him  in  their  hatred  of  Israel?  Again. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  it  is  not 
necessarj'  for  the  deal  to  go  through  to 
strike  a  spark  to  the  tinderbox  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  needs  only  that  the  ques- 
tion be  raised  as  to  whether  the  U.S. 
support  to  Israel  is  weakening. 
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•  It  is  argued,  however,  that  these  planes 
will  not  be  transferred  to  Egypt  in  the 
event  of  war,  that  this  is  assured  in  the 
sales  agreement. 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  such 
a  naive  promise,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
it  is  bound  to  be  broken  as  soon  as  it  is 
given.  The  French  were  given  such  a 
guarantee  when  they  sold  the  Mirage  air- 
craft to  the  government  of  Libya.  Only 
a  few  months  went  by  before  Libya  trans- 
ferred some  of  the  Mirages  to  Egypt. 

And  such  a  promise  was  given  by  the 
government  of  Jordan  when  the  United 
States  gave  it  tanks  in  1966.  The  tanks 
so  given  were  those  captured  by  Israel 
in  the  1967  war,  and  they  were  not  cap- 
tured In  Jordan. 

I  would  urge  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  look  into  this  question  very 
carefully.  I  would  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  review  its  decision  and  to  an- 
nounce that  it  was  holding  up  the  sale 
of  the  Phantom. 


HOLDING  THE  LINE  ON  GASOLINE 
PRICES 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
signs  are  everywhere  we  can  longer  take 
gasoline  for  granted.  Our  constituents 
are  paying  more  for  this  product,  and 
today  they  cannot  buy  it  so  readily  or  in 
such  abundance  as  they  could  a  week  or 
two  ago. 

In  my  own  area,  San  Diego,  consumers 
are  paying  as  much  as  4  to  6  cents  more 
for  a  gallon  of  gas  than  they  did  a  month 
ago. 

More  than  that,  they  are  concerned 
that  new  taxes  or  rationing  might  be  im- 
posed to  further  limit  public  access  to 
this  essential  product. 

I  am  certain  that  we  are  going  to  be 
hearing  some  urgent  appeals  that  we  "do 
something"  to  alleviate  this  apparent 
shortage,  without  unduly  penalizing  the 
consumer.  One  problem  is  that  at  this 
point  no  one  knows  for  sure  whether  oil 
companies  or  consumers  are  to  blame  for 
the  cycle  of  events  which  is  inflating  the 
price  of  gasoline:  in  trying  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  our  constituents,  we  are  so  far 
engr.ged  in  a  losing  war  against  an  enemy 
we  cannot  easily  identify. 

Long-range  solutions  may  be  elusive. 
Nevertheless,  Congress  can  and  should 
get  started  by  asserting  some  control 
over  the  distribution  of  gasoline  and  oth- 
er products  by  the  big  oil  companies  and 
their  afiflliated  refineries. 

The  Senate  is  moving  toward  enact- 
ment of  a  fuel  allocations  bill.  Here  in 
the  House  our  colleague  Congressman 
Macdonald  has  introduced  two  measures 
that  would  establish  mandatory  controls 
for  the  distribution  of  gasoline  and  other 
refined  petroleimi  products.  Violators 
would  face  revocation  of  their  federally 
issued  petroleum  import  licenses. 

Mr.  Macdonald  s  proposal,  in  which 
37  of  our  colleagues  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors,  would  assure  that  a  fair  share 
of  finished  gasoline  would  go  to  the  inde- 
pendent retailers  who  provide  the  only 


real  price  competition  for  the  retail  out- 
lets operated  by  producing  companies. 

If  the  squeeze  comes  today  for  inde- 
pendent dealers,  it  follows  that  the  con- 
sumer will  be  hit  doubly  hard  tomor- 
row— and  he  is  not  exactly  getting  kid 
glove  treatment  now. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  complete  action  at  an  early  date  on 
this  relief  legislation.  Among  other  bene- 
fits, it  should  help  us  to  ascertain 
whether  there  really  is  a  petroleum  prod- 
ucts "crisis" — or  is  this  instead  a  fabri- 
cated "emergency." 

Other  possible  remedies,  all  of  them 
much  discussed  of  late,  could  include 
direct  rationing  or  new  taxes  on  gas- 
oline or  the  owners  of  more  than  one  car. 

A  new  levy  on  gas  has  its  undeniable 
attractions,  chiefly  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
pollution  and  congestion  associated 
with  excessive  use  of  the  automobile.  I 
am  not,  however,  yet  convinced  that  the 
advantages  of  such  a  surcharge  would 
outweigh  its  most  obvious  shortcoming: 
putting  the  greatest  biu-den  on  people 
least  able  to  afford  it. 

A  fairer  answer  might  be  a  progressive 
tax  on  those  owning  two  or  more  ve- 
hicles. Some  nonessential  driving  might 
be  discouraged,  and  gasoline  saved;  and 
those  most  responsible  for  creating  the 
problem  would  bear  the  heaviest  liability. 

Further  down  the  road,  and  even  less 
desirable,  would  be  the  rationing  of  gas- 
oline, as  was  done  in  World  War  II — a 
desp>eration  measure  which  I  would  sup- 
port only  if  it  were  shown  to  be  both 
absolutely  necessary  and  absolutely  equi- 
table. 

None  of  these  distasteful  options 
should  be  exercised,  In  my  view,  until  the 
Macdonald  plan  has  been  given  a  fair 
test.  At  the  very  least,  it  wUl  help  us  de- 
termine just  how  severe  the  gasoline 
shortage  is,  and  what  if  any  additional 
steps  will  be  needed  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate and  reasonably  priced  supply  of 
this  fuel. 


A  COMPELLING  CASE  FOR  DRUG 
ENFORCEMENT  REORGANIZATION 
NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Horton)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  decision  which 
could  well  determine  whether  or  not  this 
Nation  makes  any  further  inroads  into 
the  illegal  importation,  sale,  and  distribu- 
tion of  heroin  and  other  hard  drugs  to 
American  addicts  and  drug  abusers. 

As  the  crackdown  on  drug  trafHcking 
which  began  in  the  summer  of  1971 
moved  forward,  serious  administrative 
and  jurisdictional  conflicts  were  noted  by 
the  administration,  by  GAO,  and  by  sev- 
eral Congressmen  and  Senators.  In  par- 
ticular, the  unhealthy  rivalry  and  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  principal 
drug  enforcement  agency,  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  the 
Customs  Bureau  have  resulted  in  many 
missed  enforcement  opportunities,  more 
than  a  few  fouled-up  investigations,  and 
a  general  state  of  low  morale  among  drug 
enforcement  agents  In  both  BNDD  and 


Customs,  as  well  as  in  the  OflBce  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement. 

In  short.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1973  would  correct  these  administrative 
conflicts  and  problems  and  house  the  en- 
tire drug  enforcement  effort  within  a  new 
investigative  arm  of  the  Department  of 
Justice — the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration. This  move  is  being  comple- 
mented by  the  creation  of  a  new  prosecu- 
tion division  within  Justice,  the  Narcotics 
Division,  to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

If  the  House  defeats  the  disapproval 
resolution  on  Thursday,  the  corvflicts  and 
inefBciencies,  as  well  as  the  morale  prob- 
lems which  presently  exist  can  be  cor- 
rected begirming  July  1,  when  the  plan 
would  go  into  effect.  No  disapproval  res- 
olution has  been  submitted  in  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  if  we  pass  the  disapproval 
resolution  on  Thursday,  thus,  blocking 
the  plan,  at  least  6  to  18  months  will  be 
lost  in  the  battle  against  drugs — assimi- 
ing  Congress  is  even  able  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  reorganize  the  drug  enforcement 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  Congress. 

While  there  would  certainly  be  an  op- 
portunity for  Congress  to  embellish  and 
add  new  policy  directives  to  drug  enforce- 
ment in  later  legislation  once  the  plan  is 
adopted,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
gained,  and  much  to  be  lost,  if  the  Re- 
organization Plan  is  not  permitted  to  go 
into  effect  now.  Virtually  everyone 
knowledgeable  about  our  drug  abuse 
problem — there  are  now  about  500,000 
heroin  addicts — and  the  drug  enforce- 
ment Jurisdictional  struggle  has  agreed 
that  consolidation  is  needed.  There  is 
strong  agreement  that  the  creation  of  a 
consolidated  enforcement  agency  in  the 
Justice  Department  Is  the  answer  to  the 
problem. 

Curiously,  however,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  the  public  discussion  about 
this  plan  has  virtually  ignored  the  prob- 
lem of  effective  enforcement  of  our  drug 
laws.  Debate  has  centered  instead  on  a 
much  less  significant  side-issue,  which  I 
consider  to  be  a  tempest  in  a  teapot, 
compared  with  the  core  issue — the  fate 
of  the  effectiveness  of  our  drug  enforce- 
ment operations. 

In  an  effort  to  address  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  to  the  central  drug 
abuse  aspects  of  this  plan — which  now 
are  the  only  aspects  Involved — I  would 
like  to  state  the  facts  regarding  the  con- 
sideration of  the  plan  by  our  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  the  original 
and  subsequently  withdrawn  opposition 
of  organized  labor  groups  to  section  2  of 
the  plan,  and  regarding  the  negotiations 
and  agreement  between  the  administra- 
tion and  these  labor  groups  concerning 
section  2  of  the  plan. 

Sometime  after  the  Legislation  and 
Military  Operations  Subcommittee  of 
Government  Operations  voted  for  the 
plan  by  reporting  the  disapproval  reso- 
lution unfavorably  by  a  vote  of  9-1-1, 
concern  began  to  grow  within  our  com- 
mittee about  the  charges  by  organized 
labor  that  section  2  of  the  plan,  which 
would  transfer  some  900  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  employees  to 
the  Customs  Bureau,  would  threaten  our 
already  weakened  enforcement  capabil- 
ity against  the  entry  of  illegal  aliens. 
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many  of  whom  obtain  jobs  which  should 
be  held  by  American  citizens.  At  the  In- 
sistence of  members  of  our  committee, 
the  Office  of  Management  £md  Budget 
had  earlier  begun  negotiations  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  and  the  AFL-CIO  over  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  plan.  When  the  full  com- 
mittee first  met  to  consider  the  disap- 
proval resolution,  a  motion  to  report  the 
resolution  unfavorably  to  the  floor  failed 
by  a  tie  vote  of  18  to  18.  At  that  meet- 
ing, it  was  reported  that  these  negotia- 
tions were  underway,  but  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  satisfying  the  objections  of 
labor. 

A  few  days  later,  although  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  virtually  shouted 
me  down  when  I  attempted  to  detail  the 
latest  status  of  these  negotiations,  the 
committee  voted  23  to  17  to  report  the 
disapproval  resolution  favorably  to  the 
House  floor. 

While  there  were  other  issues  raised, 
at  that  point  in  time,  the  obvious  center 
of  opposition  to  the  plan  grew  around 
the  concerns  of  labor,  and  the  concerns 
about  the  future  effectiveness  of  our 
ability  to  prevent  the  entry  of  illegal 
aliens. 

What  has  occurred  since  that  com- 
mittee vote  is  well  known.  First,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  labor  groups  which 
were  opposed  to  the  plan  successfully 
completed  their  negotiations.  Labor 
agreed  to  withdraw  completely  from  its 
opposition  to  the  plan,  and  in  fact  stated 
that  they  felt  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  improving  our  drug  law  enforcement 
machinery.  The  administration  agreed 
to  join  labor  In  seeking  the  repeal  by 
legislation  of  section  2  of  the  plan,  re- 
lating to  illegal  aliens  and  ports-of -entry 
inspection  authority,  and  to  in  any  event 
delay  the  implementation  of  section  2  if 
the  repealer  legislation  did  not  pass  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  plan. 

Legislation  to  repeal  section  2  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate  in  a  good-faith  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  drug  law  enforcement  program 
reorganization  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

I  have  been  involved  in  the  consider- 
ation and  negotiation  of  several  reorga- 
nization plans,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  can 
state  flatly  that  there  is  abundant  prec- 
edent for  side  agreements,  sometimes  re- 
sulting in  supplemental  or  corrective  leg- 
islation to  permit  the  passage  of  plans — 
which,  as  we  know,  are  not  amendable 
under  the  terms  of  the  Executive  Reor- 
ganization Act. 

Whenever  there  is  a  problem  in  the 
language  or  provisions  of  a  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan,  we  are  faced  with  four  options. 

The  first  is  to  defeat  the  plan  and  let 
the  reorganization  die.  This  we  cannot 
do.  t»ecause  this  reorganization  is  too 
necessary.  We  cannot  afford  any  further 
delay  in  ending  the  serious  and  blatant 
conflicts  and  inefficiencies  involved  in 
the  overlapping  jurisdictions  of  Customs 
and  the  Justice  Department — conflicts 
which  have  already  resulted  in  fouling 
up  a  number  of  crucial  drug  enforcement 
investigations  and  enforcement  actions. 
The  second  option  is  to  defeat  the  plan 
and  have  substituted  another  revised 
plan.  This  carmot  be  done,  because  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Authority,  un- 
der which  plans  are  submitted,  expired 
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on  March  31.  The  third  option  is  to  de- 
feat the  plan  and  pass  regular  legislation 
incorporating  the  desirable  features  of 
the  plan.  In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  others,  legislation  would 
take  an  unconscionable  long  time,  given 
the  urgent  need  for  this  reorganization. 
The  fourth  option,  the  one  settled  on  in 
this  case,  was  to  seek  approval  of  the 
plan  and  then  to  support  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  plan  as  neces- 
sary. This  carries  some  risks  for  those 
who  wish  to  have  the  amendments,  but 
when  a  reorganization  is  urgently  need- 
ed, it  is  really  the  only  responsible  course. 
Clyde  Webber,  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  has  said  that  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  any  prolonged  delay  in  the  fight 
against  illicit  drug  traffic. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  agree- 
ments such  as  this  being  reached  regard- 
ing the  Implementation  or  content  of  a 
reorganization  plan.  Reorganization 
plans  are  transfers  or  abolishments  of 
authority  with  a  mainly  administrative 
impact.  To  the  extent  there  is  congres- 
sional concern  about  portions  of  a  re- 
organization, and  particularly  about 
minor  provisions,  then  agreements  are 
made  with  the  administration  to  settle 
the  disputes.  In  most  cases,  the  disagree- 
ments have  involved  the  implementation 
of  the  plan  or  administrative  actions 
after  the  reorganization  takes  effect.  For 
instance  in  1965,  when  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  was  being  reorganized  under 
Plan  No.  1  of  1965.  various  agreements 
were  reached  on  the  boundaries  of  Cus- 
toms regions  before  the  plan  was  ap- 
proved. In  1970.  the  representation  of  the 
OMB  and  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers on  the  Domestic  Council  was 
worked  out  in  advance  of  House  consid- 
eration of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1970.  In  1968,  wh«i  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  was  estab- 
lished by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1968,  it  was  agreed  that  certain  func- 
tions should  stay  in  HEW.  In  1971,  the 
continuation  of  the  existing  volunteer 
programs  was  agreed  to  in  advance  of 
the  consideration  of  Plan  No.  1  of  1971. 
On  this  reorganization  plan,  we  have 
reached  agreement  on  just  what  will  be 
transferred  from  Customs  to  the  new 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

And  it  is  not  uncommon  for  subse- 
quent legislation  to  be  considered  as  part 
of  an  amendment  process  to  a  reorgani- 
zation plan.  Some  are  very  simple  such 
as  Public  Law  83-13,  which  provided  that 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1953  should 
have  a  different  effective  date,  or  the  leg- 
islation (Public  Law  85-763,  August  26. 
1958)  which  changed  the  name  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  and  Civilian  Mobiliza- 
tion, set  up  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1958.  Other  changes  were  of  a  more 
signiflcant  nature.  In  1971,  legislation 
giving  organizational  emphasis  to  do- 
mestic volunteer  programs  was  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  to  during  the  consid- 
eration of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1971  and  later  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President. 

In  truth,  then,  there  is  nothing  im- 
usual  about  such  agreements:  They  are 
an  often-used  technique  for  modifying 
reorganization  plans  which  we  are  pro- 
hibited from  formally  amending. 


There  was  nothing  secret  about  these 
negotiations  or  the  agreements.  The  ne- 
gotiations were  discussed  at  the  subcom- 
mittee meeting  which  supported  the 
plan  by  voting  to  recommend  that  the 

disapproval  resolution  not  be  adopted 

the  vote  was  9-1-1.  They  were  discussed 
at  the  first  full  committee  meeting  at 
which  the  disapproval  resolution  was 
discussed.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not 
fully  discussed  at  the  second  full  com- 
mittee meeting,  because  some  members 
felt  it  imnecessary  for  the  status  report 
on  the  negotiations  to  be  resul.  and 
stopped  me  when  I  attempted  to  detail 
the  status  of  the  talks  between  OMB  and 
the  labor  groups.  In  any  case,  the  in- 
formation was  avtillable  to  written  form 
for  all  committee  members  at  that  meet- 
ing. When  the  agreement  was  reached. 
Chairman  Holifield  and  I  immediately 
sent  the  relevant  documents  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  they  were  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  want  to  explain  for  the  record  exactly 
what  the  legal  effects  of  the  agreement 
are.  Under  the  terms  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  authority  for  primary  docu- 
ment inspection  will  transfer  from  INS  to 
Customs  on  July  1. 1973.  if  the  plan  takes 
effect.  The  agreement  In  no  way  affects 
that  transfer.  The  only  way  it  can  be 
changed  is  for  the  Congress  to  repeal 
section  2  of  the  plan,  at  which  time  that 
authority  would  revert  back  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  The 
agreement  states  that  all  parties  will 
work  for  the  repeal  of  section  2;  to  the 
House  that  means  support  of  H.R.  8245, 
totroduced  by  Chairman  Holifield,  Mr. 
PuQUA,  and  myself.  The  agreement  also 
states  that  OMB  will  not  implement  sec- 
tion 2  Immediately;  that  it  will  wait  for 
Congress  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  to 
act  on  the  repealing  legislation.  The  Re- 
organization Plan  contains  language 
granttog  the  OMB  Director  authority  to 
Implement  the  plan,  and  under  this  au- 
thority, he  has  said  he  will  delay  imple- 
menttog  the  transfer  while  the  repealing 
legislation  is  being  considered. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  a  certato  proce- 
dure for  avoidtog  the  transfer  for  those 
opposed  to  it.  If  Congress  does  not  pass 
legislation  repealtog  section  2,  then  that 
transfer  will  have  to  be  Implemented. 
I  think  It  speaks  well  of  the  unselfishness 
of  the  APGE  and  the  AFL-CIO,  that  it 
should  accept  this  risk  in  order  to  speed 
this  necessauT^  consolidation  of  the  drug 
programs. 

Finally,  I  want  to  address  myself  to 
the  question  of  whether  this  agreement 
somehow  limits  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe  this  question  stems  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  written  and 
signed  agreement  between  the  APGE  and 
the  administration.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  agreement  was  written  and  signed  as 
though  it  h£is  some  legal  effect;  of  course, 
it  has  none.  But  I  can  imderstand  the 
desire  of  those  two  parties  to  make  sure 
each  other  fully  imderstood  what  they 
were  agreeing  to.  The  House  should  re- 
member, however,  that  these  negotia- 
tions leading  to  the  agreement  were  to- 
sisted  upon  by  your  Conunittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  because  it  felt  the 
illegal  alien  enforcement  issues  could  and 
should  be  resolved.  You  should  also  re- 
member that  the  committee  was  fully 
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Informed  on  the  negotiations  and  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  been  Informed 
of  the  agreement.  Nothing  has  been  done 
to  compromise  the  freedom  of  action  of 
this  House.  We  have  been  given  a  Reor- 
ganization Plan  to  consider,  and  a  dis- 
position of  the  plan  Is  proposed.  The 
House  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  our  pro- 
posal that  the  plan  be  approved  and  that 
section  2  be  repealed  by  separate  legis- 
lation. 

Despite  ample  precedent,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  both  the  negotiations  and 
the  subsequent  agreement  were  arrived 
at  in  the  full  Ught  of  day,  we  now  find 
that  many  of  the  same  Members  who 
opposed  the  plan  initially  and  who  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  the  lack  of  a 
satisfactory  resolution  to  the  Illegal  alien 
problem,  are  now  citing  the  successful 
resolution  of  these  same  problems — 
which  includes  an  administration  com- 
mitment to  bolster  even  further  the 
Immigration  Services  resources — as  a 
reason  to  oppose  the  plan.  They  have 
cited  the  agreement  as  being  unusual, 
which  It  is  not;  and  they  have  cited  It 
as  encroaching  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress,  which  it  does  not. 

I  urge  you  most  strongly  to  accept  this 
plan  of  action,  because  consolidation  of 
the  drug  law  enforcement  programs  Is 
urgently  needed.  Let  me  cite  the  follow- 
ing. Quinn  Tamm,  the  executive  director 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  urges  support  for  the  plan.  The 
National  Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse  urges  support  for  the  plan. 
Harvard  Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson,  chair- 
man of  the  congresslonally  created  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  urges  support  for  the  plan. 

We  must  not  miss  this  opportunity  to 
greatly  strengthen  our  programs  to  com- 
bat one  of  the  most  serious  menaces  we 
face,  the  drug  problem. 


A  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  ts 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foundation  of  all  great  republics  is  the 
quality  of  the  iTeople  who  inhabit  that 
nation.  America  has  always  been  a  great 
nation  because  Its  leaders  and  people 
have  been  progressive,  honest,  and  edu- 
cated. In  our  rapidly  changing  world,  the 
need  for  a  highly  educated  populous  Is 
becoming  more  urgent  and  apparent. 
However,  as  this  need  is  increasing  so 
Is  the  cost  involved  in  providing  higher 
education  for  our  people. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  American  cul- 
ture is  the  reliance  of  the  individual  on 
providing  for  his  own  needs.  In  the  past, 
American  students  have  both  worked  and 
attended  school  at  the  same  time.  How- 
ever, this  era  is  quickly  passing.  Because 
of  the  academic  community's  Increasing 
demand  on  the  student's  time  and  the 
skyrocketing  cost  of  education,  the  bur- 
den of  financing  the  higher  education  of 
our  youth  has  fallen  on  the  parents,  the 
university,  and  the  Government.  I  believe 
that  when  one  spends  such  a  large  sum 
to  provide  oneself  or  one's  children  with 
a  higher  education,  that  person  is  spend- 
ing money  in  the  national  interest  and  It 


is  only  fair  that  the  Nation  try  to  ease 
his  burden  through  our  tax  laws. 

I  am  weU  aware  that  many  of  our  grad- 
uating high  school  seniors  are  not  going 
to  college  but  plan  to  attend  postsecond- 
ary  schools  such  as  business,  trade,  tech- 
nicEd,  and  other  vocational  institutions. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
tax  credit  for  higher  education.  It  will 
apply  to  all  those  who  attend  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  be  it  college, 
vocational  school,  or  business  school. 

The  tax  credit  will  be  available  to  any- 
one who  pays  the  specific  expenses  of  an 
individual  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 
It  will  be  available  to  students  trying  to 
put  themselves  through  school.  It  will 
be  available  to  parents  trying  to  help 
their  children  through  college  and  it 
wiU  be  available  to  anyone  who  contrib- 
utes additional  financial  aid.  Thus,  this 
measure  would  help  to  create  individual 
scholarships  where  the  donor  would  re- 
ceive a  tax  credit.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities could  encourage  their  aliunnl  to 
give  scholarships  to  deserving  students. 

The  basic  provisions  of  my  bill  are  a 
100 -percent  tax  credit  on  the  first  $200 
spent  on  the  cost  of  higher  education; 
75  percent  tax  credit  on  the  next  $300; 
25  percent  on  the  next  $1,000.  In  order  to 
help  equalize  the  benefits  among  differ- 
ent tax  brackets.  I  am  providing  for  a  1- 
percent  reduction  from  the  tax  credit 
for  those  earning  an  adjusted  gross  in- 
come in  excess  of  $25,000.  Thus,  as  an  in- 
dividual reaches  a  higher  tax  bracket, 
the  tax  credit  will  be  smaller  for  him 
than  for  an  individual  in  a  lower  tax 
bracket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  who  are  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill  with  me  represent  a 
wide  variety  of  political  philosophies.  I 
am  heartened  by  this  broad-based  sup- 
port and  urge  early  consideration  of  my 
bill. 


REPORT  ON  MASS  TRANSIT  SURVEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March  I 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  conditions  peo- 
ple found  in  riding  New  York  City's  buses 
and  subways.  I  now  have  the  results  of 
this  survey  which  provided  both  statisti- 
cal material  and  numerous  comments 
and  suggestions  by  the  respondents. 

Several  thousand  questionnaires  were 
distributed  at  subway  stations  and  bus 
stops;  the  survey  also  appeared  in  a  local 
newspaper,  Manhattan  East.  Over  400 
persons  responded.  Although  this  is  a 
small  portion  of  the  rtdership,  the  con- 
sistency of  the  comments  found  on  the 
returns  suggests  the  conditions  experi- 
enced by  the  respondents  were  typical. 

At  the  onset  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  respondents 
spend  over  40  minutes  in  making  the  one- 
way trip  to  work,  and  more  than  one- 
quarter  spend  over  50  minutes,  or  nearly 
2  hours  or  more  in  the  day's  round  trip. 
This  makes  the  conditions  under  which 
New  Yorkers  travel  especially  important. 

Another  factor  of  major  importance  to 
any  travel  is  its  cost.  The  transit  fare  In 
New  York  City  is  35  cents  but  many  have 
to  pay  double  and  triple  fares  to  get  to 
work.   Among   the   respondents   to   my 


questionnaire,  nearly  a  third  live  in  a 
two-fare  zone  and  so  their  present  fare 
to  and  from  work  is  $1.40;  this  comes  to 
approximately  $350  a  year,  a  cost  which 
is  not  tax  deductible.  Of  this  group  pay- 
ing a  double  fare,  over  80  percent  earn 
less  than  $12,000  a  year,  and  45  percent 
less  than  $8,000  a  year.  Some  of  these 
indicated  they  were  college  students. 
Perhaps  rightly,  these  college  students 
feel  they  should  have  the  same  no-fare 
privilege  given  to  high  school  students. 

In  addition  to  questions  on  travel  time 
and  fares,  the  survey  attempted  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  occurrences  of  break- 
downs, the  seriousness  of  crowded  condi- 
tions and  a  ranking  of  possible  concerns. 
Although  there  were  riders  who  felt  New 
York's  mass  transportation  system  is  ex- 
cellent, most  riders  were  unhappy  with 
at  least  some  aspects  of  the  system. 

The  question  on  breakdowns  revealed 
a  mixed  picture.  Over  a  quarter  of  the 
respondents  said  that  they  almost  never 
experience  breakdowns.  About  one-half 
noted  breakdowns  once  or  twice  a  week, 
the  remainder  more  often. 

There  were  a  number  of  indications 
from  the  survey  that  the  most  serious 
concern  of  respondents  was  the  crowded 
conditions  of  subway  cars  and  buses,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  subways.  Over  75 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they 
let  a  bus  or  subway  go  by  at  least  once 
a  week  because  it  was  too  crowded  to 
board.  One-quarter  of  the  respondents 
found  this  happening  five  or  more  times 
per  week. 

Looking  at  the  "crowding  question"  in 
another  dimension,  it  was  ranked  higher 
than  any  other  problem  related  to  sub- 
ways. The  respondents  were  givoi  a  list 
of  possible  problems  which  included  serv- 
ice breakdowns,  crowded  conditions, 
service  Irregularities,  slow  trains,  noise, 
potential  muggings,  dirt  and  graffiti  and 
other.  They  were  asked  to  rank  those 
items  which  bothered  them.  Thirty-four 
percent  ranked  crowded  conditions  on 
subways  as  their  No.  1  complaint — 
this  was  considerably  higher  than  any 
other  item — 24  percent  considered 
crowding  second,  and  18  percent  men- 
tioned it  third.  Next  highest  for  the  No.  1 
ranking  was  service  breakdowns,  19  per- 
cent. Service  irregularities  also  ranked 
high  for  subways.  For  buses,  service  ir- 
regularities had  the  highest  ranking— 
44  percent  as  one,  26  percent  as  two.  For 
buses  crowded  conditions  was  the  next 
most  Important  problem  followed  closely 
by  "slowness." 

The  problem  of  bus  service  irregularity 
was  cited  not  only  in  this  ranking  as  par- 
ticularly important  but  also  it  was  one 
of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  factors 
under  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment. Numerous  respondents  were  upset 
by  a  long  wait  for  a  bus  and  then  "buses 
appearing  in  herds."  Other  primary  con- 
cerns regarding  subway  and  bus  trans- 
portation were  the  need  for  more  fre- 
quent scheduling,  the  need  for  new  trains 
and  buses,  air-conditioning  not  available 
or  not  working,  and  other  maintenance 
problems  such  as  breakdowns  and  doors 
not  shutting  properly. 

Still  of  importance,  but  less  fre- 
quently mentioned  were  a  number  of 
other  problems  and  recommendations. 
These  are : 

More  efficient  scheduling; 
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Station  cleanliness/ventilation — sug- 
gest more  trash  cans  in  stations,  et 
cetera; 

More  seats  in  station — suggest  long 
benches ; 

Better  information  regarding  break- 
downs or  delays — suggest  repair  of  loud- 
speaker system,  better  communication 
from  engineers; 

Availability  of  maps  and  timetables; 

Bus  shelters; 

Better  lighting: 

More  clearly   marked   station  stops: 

Notation  by  vendors,  museums,  gal- 
leries, and  so  forth,  of  the  appropriate 
public  transportation  stop  when  they 
issue  press  releases  or  advertise; 

Pollution  control  devices  on  city  buses 
and  on  express  buses  to  outlying  areas; 

Staggered  working  hours  to  reduce 
crowding; 

Exact  fare  rather  than  tokens  for  turn- 
stiles In  subways; 

Strong  consumer  representation  for 
MTA  board;  and 

Safer  platforms. 

On  a  larger  scale,  there  was  an  appeal 
for  corrections  that  would  require  major 
funding  such  as  more  bus  and  subway 
lines  and  remodeling  of  subway  stations. 
Presently,  a  multimillion-dollar  con- 
struction program  is  underway  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  to  meet  the 
region's  present  and  prospective  transit 
needs. 

TTie  following  are  the  computations 
from  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire : 

1.  Commuting  Tim-e 
Minutes:  Percent 

1-10   6 

11-20    16 

21-30   19 

31-40    14 

41-60    19 

51-60    II  13 

Over  an  hour "  14 


100 
2.  Respondents  living  in  2-/are  zones 

Percent 
No _ _._  03 

Yes 32 


100 
3.  Income  of  those  respondents  living  in  2- 
fare  zones 

Percent 

Below   $5,000 ig 

•5,001-»8,000   "         29 

$8,001-$12.000 I"         37 

Over    $12,000 ig 


I  100 

4.    Waiting    time    for    bus    and/or    subway 
Minutes:  Percent 

1-5    -- 32 

6-10    34 

11-15 18 

15-20    10 

Over  20  minutes e 


100 

(Some  distortion  Is  produced  by  the  fact 

that  for  some  respondents  waiting  time  is 

for  bus  only,  some  for  subway  only,  and  for 

some,  both.) 

5.  Occurrence  of  subway/bus  breakdowru 

Percent 

Seldom  or  never 27 

Once  a  week 30 

Twice  a  week 23 

Three  times  a  week 15 

Pour  times  a  week 2 

Five  or  more  times 3 


100 


6.  Frequency  of  bus  or  subway  being  too 
croicded  to  board 

Percent 

Seldom    or    never 24 

Once    a    week 12 

Twice  a  week 17 

Three  times  a  week 15 

Four  times  a  week 7 

Five  or  more  times 26 


100 


7.  MOSTSERIOUS  ANNOYANCES  ABOUT  SUBWAYS  (PERCENT) 


Ranked  1    Ranked  2     Ranked  3 


Service  breakdowns.. 
Crowded  conditions.. 
Service  irregularities. 

Slow  trains 

Noise 

Potential  muggings  .. 
Dirt 


19 

IS 

IS 

^ 

34 

24 

18 

12 

19 

?n 

6 

15 

17 

9 

7 

8 

9 

9 

8 

11 

11 

14 

Total. 


100 


100 


100 


8.  MOST  SERIOUS  ANNOYANCES  ABOUT  BUSES  (PERCENT) 


Service  breakdowns.. 
Crowded  conditions.. 
Service  irregularities. 

Slow  buses 

Noise 

Potential  muggings 

Dirt 


3 

6 

14 

26 

24 

23 

44 

26 

IS 

20 

28 

27 

3 

6 

7 

3  ... 

4 

1 

10 

10 

Total. 


100 


100 


100 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  reason  for  my 
conducting  this  survey  was  the  consid- 
eration the  House  is  currently  giving  to 
proposals  for  an  expanded  mass  transit 
program.  Indeed,  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  are  presently  meeting  on 
whether  the  highway  trust  fund  should 
be  opened  to  limited  mass  transit  ex- 
penditures. Another  question  Is  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
local  transit  systems  with  operating  sub- 
sidies. I  believe  the  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions Is  "yes."  People  In  our  cities  want 
and  need  better  mass  transit;  further- 
more, costs  of  operating  transit  systems 
today  demand  revenues  in  addition  to 
those  provided  by  the  farebox.  Public 
transit  must  be  reasonably  priced;  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  Income  should 
not  be  paying  $1.40  a  day  to  get  to  work 
and  home  again.  Furthermore,  New  York 
Is  now  threatened  by  a  further  fare  in- 
crease to  60  cents.  This  would  set  the 
cost  of  getting  to  work  and  home  at 
$2.40  a  day.  This  Is  intolerable. 

Reasonably  priced  public  transporta- 
tion is  a  basic  element  In  employabiUty. 
If  people  cannot  get  to  and  from  work, 
they  cannot  work.  This  is  a  choice  that 
some  have  had  to  make.  Tliis  Adminis- 
tration has  talked  a  lot  about  putting 
people  to  work.  It  is  time  that  it  comes 
to  grips  with  the  essential  relationship 
between  reasonably  priced  public  trans- 
portation and  employabiUty  and  sup- 
ports the  $400  million  mass  transit  op- 
erating assistance  program  that  I  and 
others  have  proposed. 

The  problem  of  high  operating  costs 
has  been  compounded  by  the  years  of 
neglect  of  transit  facilities.  Timely  capi- 
tal improvements  have  not  been  made 
and  too  often  the  most  obvious  of  serv- 
ices have  been  eliminated.  This,  in  turn, 
has  contributed  to  the  decline  in  rider- 
ship.  Many  of  the  concerns  of  the  sub- 
way and  bus  riders  surveyed  could  be 
relieved  with  relatively  minimal  expend- 
itures   and    better    management:    im- 


proved information  on  service  delays,  the 
availability  of  maps  and  timetables, 
clearer  station  signs  and  directional 
signs  within  the  stations,  and  cleaner 
stations.  People  complained  about  buses 
coming  in  "herds"  leaving  long  lapses 
between  the  next  "herd,"  missed  con- 
nections between  locals  and  express 
trains,  and  discourteous  bus  drivers. 

With  operating  assistance,  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  only  assist  in 
meeting  the  immediate  problem  of  cov- 
ering costs,  but  also  provide  local  transit 
systems  with  an  incentive  to  improve 
service.  The  provisions  of  the  operating 
assistance  program  now  imder  consider- 
ation requires  the  submission  of  a  serv- 
ice Improvement  plan  by  a  transit  au- 
thority wishing  to  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance. Furthermore,  a  factor  of  the  dis- 
tribution formula  for  the  $400  million 
authorization  is  the  number  of  revenue 
passengers  service  by  a  transit  system. 
This  has  a  built-in  Incentive  for  transit 
systems  to  increase  their  ridership  so  as 
to  receive  a  larger  portion  of  the  $400 
million  pie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  conditions 
of  New  York's  transit  system  may  be  pe- 
culiar to  that  city,  but  its  need  for  ex- 
panded mass  transit  caplttil  assistance 
and  a  new  source  of  operating  assistance 
is  typical  of  many  cities  around  the 
country.  I  hope  that  the  response  to  my 
questionnaire  can  lend  some  perspective 
for  our  colleagues  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  problems  of  the  Nation's  transit  sys- 
tems and  the  importance  of  public  trans- 
portation to  a  city's  people.  And,  I  hc^ie 
that  the  Congress  will  move  ahead  in 
meeting  the  transit  needs  of  the  cities. 


SPORTS  IS  UNFAIR  TO  'WOMEN 

fMrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
watching  the  Margaret  Court-Bobby 
Riggs  tennis  match  on  television  several 
weeks  ago,  I  was  amused  by  the  buttons 
worn  by  a  number  of  those  in  attend- 
ance, reading  "Bobby  Riggs — Bleah." 
After  reflecting  upon  the  various  issues 
that  entered  into  the  formation  of  this 
match,  however,  I  realized  that  these 
buttons  signified  more  than  a  disdainful 
view  of  the  personality  of  a  semiretired 
sports  handlcapper.  What  I  believe  these 
buttons  represented  was  an  expression 
of  opposition  to  the  low  value,  both  in 
monetary  and  competitive  terms,  that 
has  been  assigned  to  women's  sports. 

In  sports,  the  funds,  facilities,  coach- 
ing, rewards,  and  honors  allotted  to  wom- 
en are  grossly  inferior  to  those  granted 
men.  In  1971.  BUly  Jean  King,  to  whom 
the  original  Bobby  Riggs  "Battle  of  the 
Sexes"  challenge  was  issued,  became  the 
first  woman  athlete  to  win  over  $100,- 
000  in  a  year.  That  same  year.  Rod  Laver 
was  the  leading  money  winner  on  the 
men's  tennis  circuit,  collected  S29.000. 
To  reach  her  goal,  however,  Mrs.  King 
was  required  to  win  three  times  as  many 
tournaments  as  Laver. 

This  problem  is  no  different  at  the 
amateur  level.  In  1969,  a  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
school  board  budgeted  $90,000  for  extra- 
curricular sports  for  boys;  $200  was  set 
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aside  for  girls.  In  1970.  the  board  cut 
back  on  the  athletic  budget,  trimming 
the  boys  program  to  $87,000.  Funds  for 
the  girls  In  terse  holas  tic  program  were 
simply  eliminated. 

When  Knute  Rockne  was  winning  na- 
tional championships  with  Notre  Dame 
football  teams,  he  offered  comment  on 
the  general  nature  of  his  Job : 

When  we  are  winning,  I  am  a  great  foot- 
ball coach,  and  when  we  lose,  I  can  always 
say  that  I  am  building  character. 

Women  are  never  granted  the  assiimp- 
tion  that  they  may  be  having  their  char- 
acter built  through  their  participation 
in  sports.  In  fact,  when  a  woman  dons 
an  athletic  uniform,  she  is  flaimting 
tradition.  She  is  flaunting  tradition  by 
merely  trying  to  get  out  of  the  kitchen, 
according  to  some  sports  enthusiasts,  let 
alone  beyond  the  sidelines  and  onto  the 
field. 

If  winning  is  not  everything,  as  m^ny 
of  my  colleagues  no  doubt  have  informed 
their  children  after  an  excruciating  loss 
in  an  atliletic  contest,  and  if  sports  really 
do  help  build  character  as  well  as  sound 
minds  and  bodies,  then  why  should  men 
have  a  monopoly  on  our  athletic  facili- 
ties and  resources?  In  my  opinion,  they 
should  not. 

At  this  time.  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  May  28  edition  of 
Sports  Illustrated,  entitled  "Sports  Is 
Unfair  to  Women."  This  excellent  arti- 
cle by  Bil  Gilbert  and  Nancy  William- 
son characterizes  the  present  state  of 
sex  discrimination  in  sports  as  well  as 
the  need  for  and  the  possibility  of 
change. 

The  article  follows: 

Sports  Is  Unfair  to  Women 

(By  Bil  Gilbert  and  Nancy  Williamson) 

There  may  be  worse  (more  socially  serious) 
forms  of  prejudice  In  the  United  States,  but 
there  Is  no  sharper  example  of  discrimination 
today  than  that  which  operates  against  girls 
and  women  who  take  part  In  competitive 
sports,  wish  to  take  part,  or  might  wish  to  If 
society  did  not  scorn  such  endeavors.  No  mat- 
ter what  her  age,  education,  race,  talent,  resi- 
dence or  riches,  the  female's  right  to  play  Is 
severely  restricted.  The  funds,  facilities, 
coaching,  rewards  and  honors  allotted  women 
are  grossly  Inferior  to  those  granted  men.  In 
n»ny  places  absolutely  no  support  Is  given 
to  women's  athletics,  and  females  are  barred 
by  law.  regulation,  tradition  or  the  hostility 
of  males  from  sharing  athletic  resources  and 
pleasures.  A  female  who  persists  in  her  ath- 
letic Interests,  despite  the  handlcr.ps  and 
discouragements,  is  not  Ukely  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  her  sporting  desire  or  grit.  She 
Is  more  apt  to  be  subjected  to  social  and 
psychological  pressures,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  cast  doubt  on  her  morals,  sanity  and 
womanhood. 

As  things  stand,  any  female — the  11 -year- 
old  who  Is  prohibited  from  being  a  Little 
League  shortstop  by  Act  of  Congress;  the  coed 
basketball  player  who  cannot  practice  In  her 
university's  multimillion-dollar  gymnasium; 
the  professional  sportswoman  who  can  earn 
only  one-quarter  what  her  male  counterpart 
receives  for  trying  to  do  the  same  work — has 
ample  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  athletics  is  sexist  and  hypo- 
critical. There  is  a  publicly  announced,  pub- 
licly supported  notion  that  sports  are  good 
for  people,  that  they  develop  better  citizens, 
build  vigorous  minds  and  bodies  and  pro- 
mote a  better  society.  Yet  when  it  comes  to 
the  practice  of  what  Is  preached,  females — 
half  this  country's  population — And  that  this 
credo  does  not  apply  to  them.  Sports  may  be 
good  for  people,  but  they  are  considered  a  lot 


gooder    for    male    people    than    for    female 
people. 

Opportunities  for  women  are  so  limited 
that  It  is  a  cop-out  to  designate  females  as 
second-class  citizens  of  the  American  sports 
world.  "Most  of  us  feel  that  being  second- 
class  citizens  would  be  a  great  advance,"  says 
Doris  Brown.  A  faculty  member  at  Seattle 
Pacific  College,  Brown  has  devoted  15  years 
to  becoming  the  best  US.  female  distance 
runner.  She  has  been  on  two  Olympic  teams, 
won  six  national  and  five  world  cross-coun- 
try championships  and  set  a  variety  of  na- 
tional and  International  records  In  distances 
from  a  mile  up.  Despite  her  talent  and  suc- 
cess she  has  had  to  pay  for  nearly  all  her 
training  and,  until  recently,  all  her  travel 
expenses.  She  was  forced  to  resign  from  a 
Job  at  a  Junior  high  school  because  the  prin- 
cipal did  not  believe  m  women  teachers 
devoting  a  lot  of  time  to  outside  athletic 
participation.  She  has  received  far  less  rec- 
ognition than  male  runners  who  cannot 
match  her  record  of  accomplishment.  "Sec- 
ond-class citizenship  sounds  good,"  says 
Brown,  when  you  are  accustomed  to  being 
regarded  as  fifth-class."  This  is  not  the 
whine  of  a  dlsgrvmted  Individual  but  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  state  of  things  In 
sports.  To  document  the  situation,  consider 
the  following : 

MONEY    TALKS 

In  1969  a  Syracuse,  N.Y.  school  bocu-d 
budgeted  $90,000  for  extracurricular  sports 
for  boys;  $200  was  set  aside  for  glrlB.  In 
1970  the  board  cut  back  on  the  athletic 
budget,  trimming  the  boy's  program  to  $87.- 
000.  Funds  for  the  girls'  Interscholastlc  pro- 
gram were  simply  eliminated. 

New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Senior  High  School 
offered  10  sports  for  boys  and  three  for  girls 
In  1972,  with  the  split  In  funds  being  $25,575 
to  $2,250  In  favor  of  the  boys.  The  boys'  track 
t«am  was  allowed  $3,700  last  spring,  while 
the  girls'  squad  received  $1,000.  This  might 
be  considered  a  better- than -average  division 
of  money  except  that  70  New  Brunswick  stu- 
dents competed  on  the  girls'  team  and  only 
20  on  the  boys'. 

The  Fairfield  area  school  district  In  rural 
south -central  Pennsylvania  Is  small :  800  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  from  kindergarten  through 
12th  grade.  Nevertheless,  in  1972-73  the 
school  district  budgeted  $19,880  for  inter- 
scholastlc athletics.  Of  this  $460  was  actually 
spent  on  girls'  sports.  $300  of  It  on  a  "play 
day"  In  the  area  and  $160  on  a  voUeybaU 
team,  which  had  a  one-month  season.  Boys 
In  the  school  district  are  Introduced  to  com- 
petitive sport  as  early  as  the  fifth  grade  with 
the  organization  of  soccer  and  basketball 
teams  that  are  coached  by  members  of  the 
high  school  athletic  staff. 

In  New  York  a  woman  ofBclatlng  a  girls' 
high  school  basketball  game  Is  paid  $10.60,  a 
man  receives  $21  for  a  boys'  game.  Throu^- 
out  the  country  and  with  few  exceptions, 
women  who  coach  girls'  sports  In  secondary 
schools  receive  between  one-third  and  one- 
half  the  salary  of  men  who  coach  comparable 
sports  for  boys.  The  woman  coach  often  Is 
expected  to  supervise  candy  sales,  cooking 
contests  and  raffles  to  raise  money  to  pur- 
chase the  girls'  uniforms  and  pay  travel  ex- 
penses. 

There  are  many  communities  where  tax- 
supported  school  systems  offer  absolutely  no 
athletic  programs  for  girls.  In  fact,  until 
recently  no  money  was  spent  for  girls'  Inter- 
scholastlc spxjrts  In  two  entire  states — Utah 
and  Nevada. 

In  colleges  the  disparity  between  men's  and 
women's  athletics  is  even  greater  than  it  is 
m  the  secondary  schools.  At  the  University 
of  Washington,  41.4%  of  the  26.464  under- 
graduate students  enrolled  are  women.  How- 
ever, when  It  comes  to  athletics  women  get 
only  nine-tenths  of  1  %  of  the  $2  million  the 
university  spends  annually  on  sports.  The 
women's  intercollegiate  budget  Is  $18,000  a 
year,  while  the  men  have  $1.3  million  to 
spend  over  and  above  the  income-producing 
sports  of  footbsai  and  basketball.  Despite  the 


enormous  discrepancy,  the  situation  at  Wash- 
ington has  markedly  Improved.  In  1957  there 
were  no  women's  Intercollegiate  atheltlcs  at 
the  university.  Dr.  Joseph  Kearney,  director 
of  sports  at  Wa8blng:ton,  says,  "We  want  to 
develop  the  women's  programs  that  are  now 
m  an  evolutionary  stage."  Evolutionary  is  a 
clinically  accurate  term,  if  the  current  rate 
of  progress  were  maintained,  women  would 
reach  financial  parity  with  men  in  the  year 
2320. 

Things  are  better  at  Vassar,  but  hardly  as 
good  as  one  might  expect,  considering  the 
college's  pioneer  role  In  wt»nen'8  education 
and  rights.  In  1968  Vassar  admitted  male 
students  for  the  first  time.  There  are  now 
1,400  girls  and  700  boys  enrolled.  Vassar  men 
compete  in  five  sports  and  have  an  annual 
budget  of  $4,760.  The  women  have  three 
sports  and  $2,060  to  spend. 

Smce  Its  orgaiUzatlon  In  1910  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  has  governed 
men's  collegiate  athletics.  The  NCAA  now  has 
an  annual  operating  budget  of  $1.5  million 
and  42  fxill-tlme  employees.  The  female  coun- 
terpart of  the  NCAA  Is  the  Association  for 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women.  It  was 
established  only  In  1971.  Prior  to  that,  there 
seemed  little  need  for  an  organization  because 
there  were  so  few  intercollegiate  women's 
programs.  The  AIAW  operates  on  $24,000  a 
year  and  employs  one  executive  (who  works 
part-time)  and  one  assistant. 

In  five  major  collegiate  athletic  confer- 
ences— Southeastern,  Big  Ten,  Big  Eight, 
Southwest  and  PAC  8 — there  are  6,000  stu- 
dents on  football  scholarships  alone.  These 
legitimate  scnoiarsnips  (to  say  nothing  of  any 
under-the-table  goodies)  are  worth  some  $10 
million  a  year  to  their  recipients.  Women  are 
almost  totally  excluded,  from  the  scholarship 
system  which,  whatever  Its  deficiencies.  Is  the 
one  used  to  develop  most  of  our  first-class 
athletes.  As  many  as  50,000  men  a  year  earn 
a  college  education  by  playing  games.  Figures 
are  hard  to  come  by,  but  It  Is  Ukely  that  less 
than  50  American  women  hold  athletic 
scholarships  and  enjoy  the  benefits — finan- 
cial, educational,  sporting — that  these  grants 
provide. 

Whatever  the  small  total  of  women  scholar- 
ship holders  is.  It  was  reduced  by  one  In 
January  1973  when  Cathy  Carr.  a  swimmer 
who  had  won  two  gold  medals  at  the  Munich 
Olympics,  had  to  resign  the  four-year  grant 
she  had  been  awarded  by  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  The  reason:  she  and  the  aston- 
ished university  discovered  that  a  woman 
holdmg  an  athletic  scholarship  was  barred 
from  competing  in  women's  Intercollegiate 
events  by,  of  aU  things,  the  AIAW. 

Recently.  Mary  Rekstad.  the  AIAW's  lone 
executive,  explained  the  Alice  In  Wonderland 
regulation.  "When  the  AIAW  was  formed 
many  men  told  us  that  scholarships  were  a 
bad  mfluence  on  collegiate  sports,  that  we 
should  avoid  making  the  mistakes  they  had 
made  and  stay  out  of  the  mess."  On  the  sur- 
face the  concern  of  the  admittedly  corrupt 
men  for  the  purity  of  their  female  counter- 
parts seems  more  hilarious  than  touching — 
something  like  a  confirmed  alcoholic  guzzling 
all  the  booze  at  a  party  to  protect  the  other 
guests  from  the  evils  of  drink. 

"It  might  seem  that  the  men  were  moti- 
vated by  self-interest,"  said  Rekstad.  "But  we 
did  not  think  so.  We  wai.ted  to  protect  girls 
from  the  excesses  of  recruiting  and  exploita- 
tion." Last  month  the  AIAW  reassessed  the 
situation  and  decided  to  drop  the  regulation. 
Now  women  on  athletic  scholarships  can 
take  part  In  events  It  sanctions. 

When  It  comes  to  pay-for-play  situations, 
unequal  scales  are  established  for  men  and 
women.  As  a  small  but  instructive  example, 
one  of  the  leading  events  of  the  Northern 
California  tennis  circuit  !s  held  each  May  In 
Mountain  View.  This  tournament  is  open  to 
men  and  women  and  each  entrant,  regard- 
less of  sex.  must  pay  an  $8  fee.  About  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women  complete.  How- 
ever, when  It  comes  to  prize  money,  sex 
raises   Us   miserly  head.   At   Mountain   View 
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the  men's  singles  winner  receives  $1,000,  the 
runner-up  $500.  the  semifinal  losers  $150 
each,  quarter-final  losers  $75  each,  and  the 
round  of  16  losers  $25  each.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  women's  singles  winner  receives 
$150.  and  the  runner-up  $50.  The  women  re- 
ceive no  other  money  prizes.  There  also  Is  a 
doubles  competition  for  men.  but  not  for 
women.  In  all.  though  they  have  put  up  the 
same  entry  fee.  $3,000  Is  paid  to  men  while 
the  women  play  for  $200.  In  monetary  terms, 
the  Mountain  Vlev  tournament  considers 
women  15th-class  citizens. 

In  1971  BUlle  Jean  King  became  the  first 
woman  athlete  to  win  $100,000  In  a  year. 
During  the  same  year  Rod  Laver  was  tbe 
leading  winner  on  the  men's  tennis  circuit 
collecting  $290,000.  To  reach  her  total  King 
won  three  times  as  many  tournaments  as 
Laver.  Last  year  King  captured  the  U.S.  Open 
at  Forest  HUls  and  collected  $10,000.  Ille  Nas- 
tase  was  the  men's  winner  and  earned 
$25,000.  At  Wimbledon  Stan  Smith  collected 
$12,150  for  the  men's  title  whUe  King  picked 
up  only  $4,830  for  the  women's.  At  Forest 
HUls  and  Wimbledon  the  women  often  draw 
as  many  spectators,  and  sometimes  more 
than  the  men. 

In  1972  on  the  Ladles  Professional  Golf 
tour  Kathy  Whltworth  was  the  leading 
money-winner,  collecting  $65,063  in  29  tour- 
naments. In  the  same  year  Jack  Nlcklaus 
was  the  biggest  moneymaker  among  the  men 
pros,  winning  $320,542  in  19  tournaments. 
The  discrepancy  between  men  and  women 
professionals  Is  even  more  notable  among 
lesser  competitors.  The  15th  leading  money- 
winner  on  the  women's  tour  in  1972  was  Jo- 
Anne  earner,  who  made  $18,901.  The  15th- 
place  finisher  among  the  men.  Jim  Jamleson 
collected  $109,532.  Admittedly,  the  women's 
tour  arouses  less  interest  than  the  men's,  and 
sponsors  feel  they  receive  a  better  return  for 
their  money  backing  men's  events. 

In  the  Roller  Derby  it  is  the  women,  more 
than  the  men.  who  attract  fans  and  gen- 
erate publicity.  The  female  star  of  the  Derby 
is  Joan  Weston,  a  superior  athlete.  She  makes 
between  $25,000  and  $30,000  a  year.  There  are 
six  men  on  the  Derby  tour  who  play  the 
same  game  In  front  of  the  same  crowds  as 
Weston,  all  of  whom  earn  larger  salaries 
Charlie  O'Connell.  the  leading  male  per- 
former, Is  paid  twice  as  much  as  Weston. 
When  they  Join  the  Derby  toiu-,  men  and 
women  are  paid  about  $85  a  week  plus  travel 
expenses.  But  men's  salaries  Increase  more 
rapidly  than  women's,  and  once  establUhed 
a  man  will  receive  between  $200  and  $260  a 
week,  while  a  woman  of  equal  talent  makes 
only  $150. 

BIG   BROTHER 

Dr.  Katherlne  Ley.  a  full  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  women's  physical  education 
department  of  the  State  University  College 
of  New  York  at  Cortland.  Is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  physical  educators.  She  long 
has  sought  better  opportunities  for  women 
in  sports.  At  Dr.  Ley's  university  (men's 
budget  $84,000  a  year;  women's  $18,000)  the 
situation  could  hardly  be  described  as  one 
of  sweet;:ess.  light  and  equality.  For  example, 
the  Cortland  women's  basketball  team  can- 
not practice  regularly  In  the  main  gymnasi- 
um, but  It  Is  permitted  to  play  varsity  games 
there.  Recently  one  such  game  ran  overtime 
whereupon,  according  to  Dr.  Ley.  the  men's 
basketball  coach  stormed  Into  the  gym  and 
told  the  girls  to  get  off  the  court  because  the 
boys  had  to  practice.  The  women's  coach 
asked  if  he  couldn't  use  the  field  house,  ex- 
plaining that  her  team  was  In  the  middle 
of  a  game  and  had  reserved  the  space.  He  said 
he  was  in  a  hurry  because  he  had  to  leave 
shortly  to  scout  another  team.  He  told  the 
women  it  was  silly  to  finish;  the  score  was 
lopsided  and  It  was  not  even  a  game.  The 
women  docUely  left  the  game  unfinished  and 
withdrew. 

The  Mission  Conference,  an  eight-team 
league  of  California  Junior  colleges,  agreed 
not  long  ago  that  women  could  comoete 
In  varsity  sports  with  and  against  men.  Last 


February  in  a  game  against  San  Diego  City 
CoUege.  Ray  Blake,  the  basketball  coach  of 
San  Bernardino  Valley  College,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  new  ruling.  Leading  114  to  85 
with  three  minutes  and  12  seconds  to  play, 
Blake  sent  in  a  substitute.  Sue  Palmer.  The 
San  Diego  coach.  Bill  Standly,  responded 
by  calling  time  and  asking  his  men.  "Do  you 
want  to  be  humiliated  any  further  by  play- 
ing against  a  girl?  The  team,  to  a  man,  said 
no,  and  San  Diego  walked  off  the  court. 

At  a  parochial  high  school  In  Maryland,  a 
girls'  basketball  team  was  playing  a  varsity 
rival.  The  game  was  officiated  by  the  man  who 
serves  as  athletic  director  of  the  host  school. 
A3  the  contest  drew  toward  a  close,  the  A.D.. 
bored  anl  feeling  that  he  could  spend  his 
time  better  elsewhere,  turned  to  the  time- 
keeper and.  In  something  less  than  a  whisper, 
suggested  that  the  clock  not  be  stopped  for 
time  outs,  that  it  be  kept  running  until  the 
game  ended.  One  of  the  players  overheard  the 
conversation  and  said.  "That's  unfair."  "That, 
young  lady,  is  a  technical  foul  on  you," 
said  the  athletic  director,  ending  the  argu- 
ment. 

THE  FEMININE  MYSTIQUE 

Ron  Wied  U  the  football  coach  at  coed 
Pleu  XI  In  Milwaukee,  the  largest  Catholic 
high  school  In  the  state.  Wled  says.  "There 
Is  cause  for  concern  among  our  male  coach- 
ing staff  over  the  pressure  for  girls'  sports. 
Facilities  are  a  problem.  We've  got  a  boys' 
gym  and  a  girls'  gym.  Before,  we  could  use 
the  girls'  gym  for  wrestling  and  B  team  bas- 
ketball a  lot  more  than  we  can  now.  I  think 
girls  have  a  right  to  participate  but  to  a  less- 
er degree  than  boys.  If  they  go  too  far  with 
the  competitive  stuff  they  lose  their  feminin- 
ity. I  guess  If  I  had  my  choice,  I'd  like  to  keep 
boys'  teams  gomg  up  In  Importance  and  let 
the  girls  stay  about  where  they  are  now." 

Jack  Short  Is  the  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  the  State  of  Georgia  school  sys- 
tem. Speakmg  of  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram there.  Short  commented,  "I  don't  think 
the  Idea  Is  to  get  girls  Interested  in  inter- 
scholastlc competition.  I  don't  think  the 
phys  ed  program  on  any  level  should  be  di- 
rected toward  making  an  athlete  of  a  girl." 

At  the  Munich  Games.  Olga  Connolly,  a 
female  discus  thrower,  was  selected  to  carry 
the  U.S.  flag  at  the  opening  ceremonies.  Upon 
learning  that  Connolly  would  be  the  Ameri- 
can color-bearer,  Russell  Knlpp,  a  weight 
lifter,  said,  "The  flag-bearer  ought  to  be  a 
man,  a  strong  man,  a  warrior.  A  woman's 
place  Is  In  the  home." 

At  Trenton  (N.J.)  State  College  the  usual 
man-woman  inequality  exists,  with  $70,000 
budgeted  for  men  and  only  $15,687  for  wom- 
en. Joyce  Coimtlss,  the  women's  basketball 
coach.  Is  paid  considerably  less  than  her  male 
counterpart,  but  as  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
the  day-to-day  discriminations  are  as  humil- 
iating as  the  monetary  inequality.  "We  aren't 
supposed  to  sweat."  says  Countiss  fiercely. 
"The  men's  uniforms  are  laundered  by  the 
school,  but  If  we  want  ours  clean  we  wash 
them  ourselves.  We  have  no  athletic  trainer; 
the  men  have  one  who  even  travels  with  the 
teams.  The  school  has  a  training  room  with 
whirlpool  baths,  heat  treatments,  etc..  but 
wc«nen  get  to  use  the  faculties  only  in  emer- 
gencies. The  weight  room  is  located  In  the 
men's  locker  room,  so  naturally  we  have  no 
access  to  It.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  but 
most  places  are  much  worse  off  th.^n  we  are." 

Susan  Hollander  Is  a  student  at  Hamden 
(Conn.)  High  School.  She  had  sufficient  tal- 
ent to  be  a  member  of  her  school's  varsity 
cross-country  and  Indoor  track  teams.  There 
was  no  girls'  team,  and  she  was  prohibited 
by  a  state  regulation  from  participating  on 
the  boys'  team.  Backed  by  her  parents,  she 
brought  suit  against  the  Connecticut  Inter- 
scholastlc Athletic  Conference.  The  case  was 
heard  on  March  29.  1971  In  the  Superior 
Court  of  New  Haven  and  Judpe  John  Clark 
FltgOerald  ruled  against  Hollander.  In  giv- 
ing his  decision  Judge  FitzGerald  stated, 
"The  present  generation  of  our  younger  male 


population  has  not  become  so  decadent  that 
boys  will  experience  a  thrill  in  defeating 
girls  In  running  contests,  whether  the  girls 
be  members  of  their  own  team  or  of  an  ad- 
versary team.  It  could  well  be  that  many 
boys  would  feel  compelled  to  forgo  entering 
track  events  If  they  were  required  to  com- 
pete with  girls  on  their  own  teams  or  on 
adversary  teams.  With  boys  vying  with  girls 
.  .  .  the  challenge  to  win,  and  the  glor>'  of 
achievement,  at  least  for  many  boys,  would 
lose  Incentive  and  become  nullified.  Athletic 
competition  builds  character  In  our  boys.  We 
do  not  need  that  kind  of  character  in  our 
girls." 

John  Roberts,  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Wisconsin  Interscholastlc  Athletic  As- 
sociation, says  many  coaches  of  boys'  teams 
m  his  state  are  worried  about  the  Increased 
Interest  in  girls'  sports.  "The  faculties  thing 
wlU  get  worse."  says  one  of  Roberts'  col- 
leagues. "Girls  haven't  figured  out  yet  how 
to  use  the  urinals." 

THE  DOTTBLX  STANDARD 

Last  summer  a  steward  at  Ellis  Park  in 
Kentucky  sought  to  suspend  Jockey  Mary 
Bacon  for  cursing  In  the  paddock  after  a 
losmg  ride.  Said  Bacon.  "They  expect  a  girl 
to  get  off  a  horse  and  say  'Nice  horsey,  nice 
horsey.'  like  In  National  Velvet.  Well,  I  get 
mad  like  everyone  else.  If  I  lost  a  race  and 
didn't  cuss,  then  the  stewards  might  have 
something  to  worry  about." 

When  asked  why  only  women  were  per- 
mitted to  coach  girls'  teams.  Ada  Mae  War- 
rington, director  of  physical  education  for 
women  In  the  Prince  George's  County  (Md.) 
school  system,  said.  "We  have  had  several  in- 
stances of  a  girl  assaulting  a  man.  We  are 
trying  to  protect  our  coaches." 

In  1971.  after  a  lengthy  argrument  with 
the  New  York  State  Education  Department. 
Katy  Schllly  was  permitted  to  run  on  the 
Paul  V.  Moore  High  School  cross-country 
team.  After  the  decision  was  nuule.  an  elab- 
orate security  system  was  set  up  to  protect 
her.  Among  other  things,  a  woman  had  to  be 
present  whenever  the  runner  was  in  her 
locker  room.  "Maybe  they're  afraid  I'll  slip  on 
a  bar  of  soap  In  the  shower."  said  SchUly. 

Prudery  is  a  major  factor  contributtag  to 
the  present  low  estate  of  women's  sport*. 
This  hangup  cannot  be  blamed  on  our  Vic- 
torian or  Puritan  ancestors.  Early  in  this 
century  there  was  widespread  participation 
by  girls  In  competitive  athletics.  Baseball, 
bike  racing  and  track  and  field  were  popular 
pastimes  for  girls.  Basketball  was  played  ex- 
tensively, and  often  girls'  games  were  sched- 
uled as  doubleheaders  with  boys'  contests. 
Then  in  1923.  a  national  committee  of  wom- 
en headed  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  was  form- 
ed to  investigate  the  practice  of  holding  such 
doubleheaders.  The  committee  was  shocked 
to  find  grlrls  wearing  athletic  costumes  per- 
forming before  crowds  that  mcluded  men. 
Mrs.  Hoover  and  her  friends  believed  the 
girls  were  being  used  as  a  come-on  and  that 
the  practice  was  disgraceful  and  should  be 
stopped.  State  after  state  followed  the  ad- 
vice and  either  abolished  all  girls'  ^orts  or 
made  them  so  genteel  as  to  be  almost  unrec- 
ognizable as  athletic  contests. 

"When  I  went  to  college  in  the  '30s.  we 
were  taught  that  competition  was  dirty,"  re- 
calls Betty  Desch.  head  of  the  women's  phy- 
sical education  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Stony  Bra.7k.  Those 
states  that  had  retained  any  girls'  athletic 
programs  declared  that  teams  should  be 
coached  only  by  women,  or  else  who  knows 
what  might  transpire.  The  requirement,  still 
In  effect  In  many  states,  has  stifled  the  de- 
velopment of  competent  female  athletic  pro- 
grams. While  there  Is  no  evidence  that  wom- 
en cannot  be  as  good  coaches  as  men.  it  Is 
a  fact  that  there  are  very  few  good  women 
coaches.  There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this. 
Few  girls  in  high  school  or  college  have  had 
the  same  competitive  opportunities  as  men. 
so  they  are  seldom  Inspired  to  take  up  coach- 
ing as  a  career. 
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Also,  few  colleges  allow  girls  to  take  courses 
In  coaching  techniques  and  theory.  Where 
they  can  attend  such  classes,  there  has 
been  little  p>olnt  In  doing  so,  since  once  a 
girl  graduates  she  finds  few  coaching  Jobs 
available,  and  those  that  are  available  pay 
poorly  or  not  at  all.  When  a  school  needs 
a  coach  for  a  girls'  team,  the  usual  prac- 
tice Is  to  draft  a  woman  from  the  physical 
education  department  for  the  Job.  Through 
no  fault  of  her  own,  she  rarely  has  much 
expertise  or  enthusiasm  for  coaching  com- 
petitive athletics.  In  consequence,  girls  In  her 
charge  do  not  learn  fundamental  tech- 
niques, skills  and  seldom  become  excited 
about  athletics.  Thus  the  vicious  circle  Is 
continued. 

THE  SAME  OLD  STORY 

The  following  letter  appeared  not  long 
ago  in  The  Washington  Post: 

"Your  editorial,  Growing  Up  by  the 
Book'  (Dec.  1),  revealed  the  harmful  effects 
of  stereotyped  sex  roles  In  chlldrden's  books 
and  toys.  But  It  seems  that  The  Wash- 
ington Post  Is  extending  this  same  discrim- 
ination to  its  sports  pages. 

"Our  specific  complaint  is  that  girls'  high 
school  basketball  scores  are  completely 
Ignored  In  yo\ir  paper  while  boys'  high 
school  basketball  Is  given  500-word  articles. 
There  are  numerous  active,  aggressive  teams 
from  all-girls'  schools  as  well  as  public 
schools.  Girls'  basketball  Is  not  a  farce; 
It  Is  an  exciting  spectator  sport  with  a  four- 
month  season  that  Is  of  Interest  to  thousands 
of  Washlngton-ttfea  students.  Including 
boys. 

"We  suggest  that  you  'practice  what  you 
preach'  and  print  reports  on  a  sport  where 
girls  are  anything  but  passive." 

The  amount  of  coverage  given  to  women's 
athletics  Is  meager  and  the  quality  is  atro- 
cious. Most  of  the  stories  that  do  appear  are 
generally  in  the  man-bltes-dog  Journalistic 
tradition,  the  gist  of  them  being  that  here  Is 
an  unusual  and  mildly  humorous  happen- 
ing— a  girl  playing  games.  Rather  than  de- 
scribing how  well  or  badly  the  athlete  per- 
formed or  even  how  the  contest  turned 
out,  writers  tend  to  concentrate  on  the  color 
of  the  hair  and  eyes,  and  the  shape  of  the 
legs  or  the  busts  of  the  women.  The  best- 
looking  girls  (by  male  standards)  are  sin- 
gled out  for  attention,  no  matter  how  little 
their  sporting  talent  may  be.  Women  ath- 
letes are  bothered  by  this,  since  the  Insinua- 
tion Is  "at  least  some  of  them  look  nor- 
mal." It  Is  comparable  to  a  third-string  de- 
fensive back  being  featured  on  a  college 
football  program  cover  because  of  the  length 
of  his  eyelashes  or  the  symmetry  of  his 
profile. 

A  fine  (in  the  sense  of  being  typical) 
example  of  women's  sports  Journalism  ap- 
peared in  the  Aug.  23,  1971  issue  of  Sports 
iLLtTSTRATED :  "A  cool,  braided  California 
blonde  named  Laura  Baugh  made  quite  a 
splash  .  .  .  her  perfectly  tanned,  well- 
formed  legs  swinging  Jauntily.  The  hair  on 
her  tapered  arms  was  bleached  absolutely 
white  against  a  milk-chocolate  tan.  Her 
platinum  hair  was  pulled  smartly  back  In 
a  Viking-maiden  braid.  .  .  ."  The  account 
had  to  do  w^lth  a  women's  golf  tournament. 
The  difference  in  reporting  men's  and  wom- 
en's sporting  events  is  obvious. 

Between  August  1972  and  September  1973 
NBC  will  televise  366  hours  of  "live"  sport. 
Only  one  hour  of  this  (the  finals  at  Wimble- 
don) will  be  devoted  to  women.  Til  Ferdenzl. 
manager  of  sports  publicity  for  NBC.  says, 
"Egad,  I  never  thought  about  it  "lefore.  I 
guess  It's  not  fair."  BUI  Brendle,  his  counter- 
part at  CBS.  says.  "We  don't  know  if  women 
draw  an  audience — they  might  not  be  sale- 
able." Di^rlng  the  comln?  vear  CBS  will  tele- 
vise some  260  hours  of  men's  sports  and  10 
hours  of  women's  sports  ABC  does  not  know 
how  its  time  is  divided  between  men  and 
women  athletes,  but  ABC's  Irv  Brodsky  says 
defensively,  "Women  don't  play  sports" 

The    paucity    and    peculiarity    of   .sporting 


news  about  females  have  two  effects,  both 
discriminatory.  First,  girls  at  all  levels  of  play 
are  deprived  of  the  genuine  and  harmless 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  athletic  accom- 
plishments publicized.  Because  the  feats  of 
outstanding  women  athletes  ars  briefly  and 
blzarrely  reported,  there  are  few  sporting 
heroines.  Boys  are  bombarded  with  dally 
stories  about  how  much  fun  male  athletes 
are  having,  how  Important,  dashing  and  rich 
they  are.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  get- 
ting out  and  playing  games — and  playing 
them  well — Is  an  exciting  and  constructive 
thing  to  do.  Girls  have  few  such  models  and 
seldom  receive  such  subliminal  messages  ad- 
vertising athletics. 

In  an  Informal  survey  taken  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  report,  nearly  all  of  some  100 
high  school  girls  scattered  across  the  coun- 
try could  name  10  male  athletes  In  college 
or  professional  sports  whom  they  admired — 
or  at  least  whose  names  they  knew.  But  not 
a  single  girl  to  whom  the  question  was  put 
could  name  10  prominent  women  athletes. 
The  sportswoman  most  often  Identified  by 
the  high  school  girls  was  not  an  American 
but  Olga  Korbut,  the  17-year-old  Russian 
gymnast  (SI  cover.  Mar.  19)  who  appeared 
prominently  on  television  durmg  the  1972 
Olympics. 

As  bad  as  It  Is,  conventional  discrimina- 
tion has  perhaps  had  less  Influence  on 
women's  position  In  the  sporting  world  than 
has  another  phenomenon  that  ranges  even 
further.  It  might  be  called  psychological 
warfare:  Its  purpose  Is  to  convince  girls  who 
show  an  Inclination  for  athletics  that  their 
Interest  Is  Impractical  and  unnatural.  The 
campaign  to  frighten  girls  Into  accepting 
notions  about  their  athletic  role  begins  early. 

Carol  Is  12,  an  eighth-grade  student  at 
a  parochial  grammar  school  Ui  Maryland.  She 
Is  one  of  the  best  athletes,  regardless  of  sex. 
In  the  school.  La.st  year  she  was  ranked  by 
the  AAU  among  the  15  best  high  Jumpers  of 
her  age  In  the  country.  She  comes  by  her 
athletic  Interests  and  talents  naturally.  Her 
father  was  a  professional  basketball  player 
and  now  is  a  college  coach.  In  her  family, 
playing  games  Is  a  way  of  life.  But  Carol  is 
discovering  that  elsewhere  sports  are  not  re- 
garded as  suitable  for  girls.  And  it  makes  her 
angry.  "At  recess,"  Carol  says,  "the  boys  get 
the  Softball  and  klckball  fields.  The  girls  have 
a  parking  lot  and  part  of  a  field  with  holes 
In  It.  Sometimes  we  don't  even  get  that  field 
because  Sister  keeps  us  In  to  wash  off  tables. 
She  says  that  Is  girls'  work. 

CM.  Russell  Hltrh  School  In  Great  Palls, 
Mont,  has  2,040  students  and  an  excellent 
girls'  athletic  pro?rram  (SI 5.000  a  vear  for 
girls;  $35,000  for  boys).  Yet  even  there,  the 
members  of  a  slx-glrl  panel  discus.slng  sports 
were  aware  of  forces  putting  them  In  their 
athletic  place. 

"There's  one  thing  that  really  doesnt  have 
anything  to  do  with  school."  said  one  elrl. 
"If  you've  got  a  brother  and  he's  playing 
football  or  basketball  your  folks  are  going 
to  drive  him  back  and  forth  to  practice  and 
change  dinner  hours  for  him.  But  if  you're 
a  girl,  your  mother  says,  'Be  home  at  5  to  set 
the  table.' " 

Early  on,  girls  learn  to  expect  and  put  up 
with  parental  edicts  and  insinuations  that 
the  games  they  play  are  unimportant.  When 
she  Is  15  or  16  the  campaign  against  a  girl's 
athletic  Interest  takes  an  uglier  turn,  being 
directed  against  her  appearance  and  sexu- 
ality. The  six  CM.  Russell  girls  were  attrac- 
tive teen-agers.  Most  of  them  dated  boys  who 
were  athletes.  "The  guys  on  the  teams  tease 
us  about  being  Jocks,"  said  a  tiny  lithe  gym- 
nast, "but  they  are  Just  having  fun.  "Thev 
know  we  work  hard  and  I  think  they  are 
proud  of  what  we  do." 

"The  mean  ones."  said  a  basketball  player, 
"are  those  who  arent  In  sports  themselves 
They  don't  want  to  see  a  girl  play  because 
it  makes  them  look  bad.  They  want  her  to 
sit  In  the  stands  with  them.  So  they  try  to 
put  us  down.  They'll  come  up  In  the  hall 
and  give  you  an  elbow  and  say,  "Hey,  stud.* " 


"Some  girls  are  bad,  too,"  a  hurdler  noted. 
"They'll  say,  'Aren't  you  afraid  you'll  get 
ugly  muscles  In  your  legs?'  " 

"Girls  In  sports  are  more  careful  about  how 
they  look,"  said  the  gymnast.  "We  wear  skirts 
more  than  other  girls  because  we  are  wor- 
ried about  being  feminine." 

Some  authorities  consider  the  word  "femi- 
nine" a  derogatory  term.  "When  we  say  'femi- 
nine,' "  says  Dr.  David  Auxter  of  Slippery 
Rock  State  College,  "we  mean  submissive,  a 
nonparticlpant,  an  underachlever,  a  person 
who  lacks  a  strong  sense  of  self-Identity,  who 
has  weak  life  goals  and  ambitions." 

Orosse  Point  (Mich.)  North  High  School 
has  a  far  different  and  lesser  girls'  sports 
program  than  that  of  C.  M.  Russell  in  Mon- 
tana. There  are  two  officials  girls'  inter- 
scholastic  sports,  gymnastics  and  track. 
These  are  financed  by  a  $2,200,  hopefully 
annual,  grant  from  a  local  boosters  club.  In 
contrast,  boys  receive  about  $20,000  In 
school  funds.  But  in  at  least  one  rest>ect  girl 
athletes  are  treated  better  at  Grosse  Polnte 
than  In  many  other  places.  Girls  are  awarded 
school  letters  that  they  may  wear  on  a 
sweater.  In  many  other  localities,  players 
are  rewarded  with  Inconspicuous  pins, 
printed  certificates,  or  nothing.  In  prac- 
tice, winning  and  being  able  to  wear  a  letter 
sweater  Is  an  empty  honor  for  Grosse  Polnte 
girls.  "Not  very  many  girls  wear  their  letters," 
says  Pam  Oandler,  a  senior  who  Is  the  Mich- 
igan girls'  trampoline  champion  and  was 
runner-up  last  spring  in  the  state  tennis 
championships.  "Mostly  only  freshmen  or 
sophomores — because  they  don't  know  what 
the  score  Is." 

What  Is  the  score? 

"Well,  a  lot  of  people  think  It  Is  freakish 
for  a  girl  to  wear  a  letter  sweater.  Like  she's 
a  jock.  I'm  kind  of  proud  of  the  girls  who 
have  enough  courage  to  wear  them,  but  I 
dont.  It  would  make  me  feel  funny.  I  guess 
I've  been  brainwashed." 

"I  don't  like  to  think  that  there  are  male 
chauvinists,  but  I  guess  there  are,"  says  Jan 
Charvat,  another  gymnast.  "It  is  degrading 
that  we  have  to  act  in  a  certain  way  Just 
because  we're  In  sports.  A  girl  ought  to  be 
free  to  be  what  she  is,  without  people  cut- 
ting her  up." 

So  far  as  the  "social"  acceptability  of  girls' 
sports  at  Grosse  Point,  Candler  says,  "If  a 
girl  la  great  looking,  then  maybe  the  guy  she 
Is  going  with  likes  to  see  her  In  sports.  If 
she  Isn't  good  looking  and  popular,  sports 
are  not  going  to  help  her.  In  fact  they  will 
do  the  opposite." 

Bruce  Pelghner,  the  principal  of  Grosse 
Polnte  North,  Is  not  proud  of  the  weakness 
of  his  girls'  athletic  program.  However,  like 
so  many  of  his  colleagues,  he  cites  the  lack 
of  funds  bl8  a  major  reason  for  the  inequal- 
ity: "Here  and  In  many  other  communities 
In  Michigan,  taxpayer  revolts  are  brewing.  It 
is  hard  to  establish  new  programs.  This  ad- 
mittedly Is  unjust,  but  the  fault  Is  not  en- 
tirely or  perhaps  even  principally  with  the 
school.  The  fole  of  girls  in  sport  Is  deter- 
mined by  society,  and  until  now  that  role 
has  been  an  Inferior  one.  There's  another 
practical  side  to  the  matter.  Grosse  Polnte 
is  a  very  affluent  community.  If  a  girl  Is  In- 
terested In  athletics,  the  conventional  way 
of  developing  her  skill  is  to  marry  a  man 
who  has  enough  money  to  belong  to  a  coun- 
try club,  a  tennis  or  yacht  club." 

Pelghner's  comment  may  seem  cynical,  but 
It  Is  perceptive.  Except  oeca.sionaliy  in  track 
(where  the  leading  female  performers  are 
developed  In  private  AAU  clubs)  the  only 
women's  sports  In  which  the  U.S.  record  Is 
respectable,  occasionally  outstandhig,  are 
tennis,  golf,  skating,  skiing  and  p^vlmmlng, 
essentially  country-club  sports  and  ones 
that  are  considered  "ladylike."  For  the  girl 
who  lacks  countrv-club  opportunities  and 
inclinations,  yet  somehow  has  kept  her  in- 
terest in  athletics  through  high  school,  the 
question  of  what  to  do  next  is  perplexing. 
For    men,    the   next   stage   in    the   American 
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athletic  progression  Is  college,  where  sport- 
ing skills  are  polished  and  reputations  made. 
However,  college  sports  presently  have  little 
attraction  or  value  for  good  female  athletes. 

The  woman  athlete  at  the  university  Is 
made  to  feel  unwelcome  and  an  oddity.  Beth 
Miller  Is  a  tall,  graceful  21 -year-old,  by  any 
standards  a  figure  pleasing  to  the  eye.  She 
Is  also  one  of  the  best  female  athletes  In  the 
country,  having  been  the  National  Junior 
Women's  pentathlon  and  shotput  champion, 
a  standout  performer  on  her  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  State  College  basketball  team,  a  swim- 
mer, Softball  player  and  spelunker.  On  one 
weekend  last  winter.  Miller  led  her  basket- 
ball team  to  victory  and  then  hurried  to 
Baltimore  where  she  won  the  shotput  and 
placed  third  In  the  high  Jump  at  an  AAU 
indoor  meet.  Word  of  ner  accomplishments 
was  received  by  a  Lock  Haven  radio  sports- 
caster.  The  commentator  spent  maybe  20 
seconds  describing  what  Miller  had  done  and 
ended  with  the  comment,  "What  an  animal 
she  must  be." 

If  a  talented  woman  withstands  these 
pressures  and  decides  to  become  a  serious 
athlete,  she  often  has  to  cope  not  Just  with 
insinuations  but  with  slanderous  gossip.  Jo 
Ann  Prentice  is  a  sharp-tongued.  sharp- 
mmded  woman  who  ha:;  earned  her  living 
for  17  years  on  the  LPGA  tour.  Asked  about 
the  "social"  life  on  the  tour.  Prentice  replied 
to  the  euphemistic  question  In  her  soft  Ala- 
bama drawl.  "This  Is  kind  of  how  It  Is.  If 
you  get  Into  town  at  the  beglnnmg  of  the 
week  and  you  meet  some  guy  whose  company 
you  enjoy  and  have  dinner  with  him  once  or 
twice,  the  gossips  start  asking  what  kind  of 
tramps  are  these  babes  on  the  tour.  If  you 
stay  at  the  motel  where  everybody  else  on 
the  tour  has  checked  In,  then  the  question  Is 
what  are  those  girls  doing  back  in  those 
rooms  alone." 

The  vicious  paradox  that  Prentice  out- 
lines— women  athletes  are  either  heterosex- 
ual wantons  or  homosexual  perverts  or,  si- 
multaneously, both — is  the  culmination  of  all 
the  Jokes  and  warnings  that  began  when  an 
11-year-old  wanted  to  play  sandlot  football 
with  her  brothers  and  was  teased.  In  good 
fun,  about  being  a  tomboy. 

As  a  resulr.  a  great  many  girls  simply  avoid 
sports  completely.  Others  try  to  compromise, 
accommodating  their  athletic  desires  to  the 
attitudes  of  society.  They  continue  to  play 
games,  but  play  them  nervously  and  timidly, 
attempting  to  avoid  appearances  and  en- 
thusiasms that  might  be  construed  as  un- 
ladylike. 

The  few  v.omen  who  survive  the  pressure 
may  be  scarred  in  various  ways,  but  there 
are  compensations.  Jack  Griffin,  though  he 
has  worked  for  25  years  in  relative  obscurity, 
is  regarded  by  many  who  know  of  him  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  athletic 
coaches  in  the  nation.  He  has  coached  boys 
and  girls,  from  grade-schoolers  to  post-col- 
legians. In  swimming,  track,  basketball  and 
football.  Working  only  with  the  youth  of 
the  small  Maryland  city,  Frederick,  he  has 
helped  to  develop  an  inordinate  number  of 
national  and  International  class  athletes.  He 
has  been  an  Olvmplc  coach  and  is  currently 
a  member  of  the  Olympic  Women's  Track 
and  Field  Committee.  "I  enjoy  coaching  both 
se.\es."  says  Orlflln,  "but  strictly  from  a 
coaching  standpoint,  I  have  noted  one  Impor- 
tant difference  between  them.  Desire  is  an 
intangible  quality  which  you  like  to  see  In 
any  athlete.  Coaches  of  men's  teams  often 
single  out  an  individual  athlete  and  say  his 
most  valuable  characteristic  is  his  desire. 
You  seldom  hear  girls'  coaches  make  this  sort 
of  comment.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  that  any 
girl  or  woman  who  is  very  much  Involved 
in  athletics  tends  to  have  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  desire,  not  only  to  excel  in  her 
sport  but  to  excel  as  a  person.  It  Is  so  com- 
mon with  the  girls  that  we  tend  to  overlook 
It,  accepting  it  as  normal.  I  suppose  in  a 
sense  It  Is  normal  for  them.  The  way  things 
are  in  this  country,  any  girl  who  perseveres  In 


sport  has  to  be  not  only  an  exceptional  ath- 
lete but  an  exceptional  human  being." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  FARLEY 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
citizens,  and  certainly  one  of  the  great- 
est Democrats  of  all  time,  Jim  Farley, 
celebrated  his  85th  birthday.  Statesman, 
businessman,  politician,  author,  smd 
gentleman  of  international  renown,  Jim 
Farley  is  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 

I  consider  It  a  distinct  privilege  to  call 
Jim  Parley  my  friend.  We  correspond 
regularly,  and  I  have  frequent  occasion 
to  chat  with  him  on  the  telephone.  His 
perceptive  mind  remains  clear,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  and  understamding 
of  contemporary  issues  would  make 
many  a  yoimger  man  sit  up  and  take 
note. 

One  of  the  cherished  relationships  I 
have  with  Jim  Farley  is  the  fact  that, 
in  a  sense,  we  are  fraternity  brothers. 
We  were  both  recipients  of  the  treas- 
ured TIpp-Oflf  Award  presented  by  the 
Tipperary  Hill  Post  of  the  American  Le- 
gion in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Only  25  individ- 
uals have  been  so  honored. 

Jim  Farley's  accomplishments  would 
fill  a  book.  His  political  craftsmanship 
remains  unparalleled  in  modern  Amer- 
ica, and  his  record  of  achievement  in  the 
international  business  world  is  an  envi- 
able one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  join  me  in  wishing  Jim  Farley 
a  hearty  and  warm  birthday.  I  ask  them 
also  to  join  me  in  prating  that  Mr. 
Democrat  will  continue  to  have  ain  abun- 
dance of  good  health  and  happiness  for 
many  years  to  come. 


DISASTER  ON  HORIZON  FOR  AREA 
FARMERS 

fMr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  an  article 
In  the  Smiday  Press,  in  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  sounded  a  quiet  warning  for  the 
dairy  Industry  in  New  York  State.  I  will 
Include  the  brief  article  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

All  of  us  are  hoping  and  praying  for 
good  crops  this  year,  but  I  believe  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  event  that  our 
hones  are  not  fulfilled. 

At  this  point,  the  Department  is  In- 
volved In  an  effort  to  dismantle  the 
professional  staffs  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
county  ofiBces.  These  are  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  helped  to  make  the 
emergency  livestock  feed  program  work 
In  New  York.  Who  will  make  It  work  if 
it  Is  needed  again,  and  they  are  gone? 

The  article  follows: 

Disaster  on  Horizon  for  Area  Farmers 

Nationally  rising  feed  prices  have  forced  at 
least  one  Broome  County  dairy  farm  out  of 
business  and  are  making  It  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  others  to  make  ends  meet.  Some  local 


farmers  and  feed  dealers  predict  the  situation 
will  be  worse  If  not  disastrous  for  many  If 
weather  does  not  Improve  In  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Probably  the  only  weather  the  lABarre 
Brothers  of  Conklln  are  worried  about  is  the 
weather  at  their  own  farm.  The  LaBarre 
Brothers  Dairy  Farm  is  owned  by  brothers, 
Robert,  I>avid  and  LaValle.  They  recently 
auctioned  almost  their  entire  254-head 
herd — 149  milking  cows  and  105  heifers — 
because  they  were  barely  breaking  even.  They 
kept  five  calves  and  sold  the  rest  for  an  aver- 
age of  $600  apiece. 

Left  of  a  $75,000  equipment  tavestment  are 
an  empty  double-six  milker,  a  cow  barn,  a 
new  milkhouse  and  a  lot  of  sUence.  The 
brothers  plan  to  keep  farming  their  350  acres 
and  possibly  get  part-time  Jobs. 

Last  summer's  wet,  cool  weather  made  it 
nearly  impossible  for  the  LaBarres,  like  many 
fsamers,  to  raise  adequate  homegrown  feed 
for  their  own  herds.  David  LaBarre  said.  Thtxs 
they  began  feeding  the  cattle  more  exjiensive 
commercial  feed. 

Peed  prices  remained  fairly  stable  through- 
out the  summer,  according  to  Earle  Welch, 
public  relations  director  for  the  Dalrylea  Co- 
operative. Inc.,  but  they  began  rising  quickly 
in  the  fall  and  winter. 

"What  has  happened  to  the  businessmen 
is  being  repeated  in  many  places  around  the 
country,  not  as  a  result  of  natural  attrition 
through  healthy  competition,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  economic  forces  beyond  their  abili- 
ties to  overcome,"  Welch  said. 

"Feed  prices  were  climbing  to  where  you'd 
have  to  put  everything  made  from  the  milk 
back  into  feed,"  Robert  LaBarre  said.  "Farm- 
ers can't  pay  for  feed  with  what  they're  get- 
ting for  mllit,"  he  added. 

.^prll  farm  milk  prices  varied  from  16.9  to 
11.9  cents  a  quart  depending  on  the  class  of 
milk. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  rising  feed  prices 
have  made  dalr\-lng  difficult  for  LaBarre  In 
the  years  he  has  been  farming  since  1944,  he 
said.  However,  prices  are  the  highest  and  this 
Is  the  worst  it  has  ever  been  for  him,  he  said. 
For  example,  according  to  David  LaBarre, 
they  usually  plant  about  140  acres  in  corn. 
Last  summer  they  were  only  able  to  get  In 
about  80  acres,  he  said,  and  only  about  half 
of  that  came  up. 

This  spring's  weather  so  far  has  not  allowed 
much  planting.  It  could  take  two  to  three 
weeks  for  some  fields  to  dry  out  enough  to  be 
planted,  said  Ronald  Schultz.  president  of 
Broome  County  F^rm  Bureau,  Inc.  Some  com 
plantln^chedules  are  already  two  to  three 
weeks  behind. 

"We  need  about  three  weeks,"  he  said,  and 
there  might  be  a  chance  to  recover  this  sum- 
mer. But  time  is  running  out,  he  added,  and 
he  indicated  It  would  take  about  two  years  of 
two  good  crops  for  a  national  recovery. 

Schultz  and  County  Extension  place  a  lot 
of  blame  on  worldwide  weather. 

If  the  Russians  had  had  good  weather  they 
would  not  have  purchased  U.S.  grain.  If  the 
Peruvians  had  had  good  weather  their  fish 
catch  would  have  produced  enough  flshmeal 
protein  for  European  livestock.  However,  a 
poor  fish  catch  thrust  European  countries  In- 
to the  U.S.  protein  market. 

Both  factors  boosted  U.S.  prices.  US.  pro- 
tein supplements  are  produced  mainly  from 
soybeans. 

U.S.  farmers  also  entered  the  competition 
when  weather  forced  them  to  buy  supple- 
mentary feed  normally  homegrown. 

Governmental  grain  stockpiles  were  re- 
leased last  year  and  sold  to  Broome  County 
farmers  at  prices  lower  than  market  prices, 
said  George  Traptel,  Broome  County  exten- 
sion agent.  However,  this  year  the  reserves 
are  very  low  as  a  result  of  last  year's  subsidies 
and  Russian  grain  sales,  he  said.  No  govern- 
ment financial  subsidies  are  presently  avail- 
able, he  said. 

Most  of  Broome  County's  protein  feed  grain 
comes  from  the  midwest.  Traptel  said.  Some 
farmers,  feed  dealers  and  Welch  blame  lack  of 
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availability  of  mldwestern  grain  oa  a  shortage 
of  railroad  cars.  They  claim  railroads  instead 
are  carrying  grain  to  docks  for  Russian  ship- 
ment. 

"We're  having  a  terrible  time  getting  feed," 
Dorothy  Williams,  manager  of  R.  H.  Whiting 
&  Son,  Blnghamton,  feed  dealers,  said.  She 
said  she  has  been  ordering  two  months  ahead 
of  time. 

Endlcott  Agway  Farm  and  Home  Store  ac- 
cording to  manager,  Robert  Stlkane,  has  had 
no  problem  getting  feed  to  customers. 

This  time  last  year  most  protein  supple- 
ments were  about  ei25  to  $130  a  ton,  Traptel 
said.  This  year  it's  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
definite  price  quotation,  but  estimates  vary 
from  $275  to  $300  a  ton,  he  said. 

A  ton  sounds  like  a  lot,  but  cows  eat  a  lot. 
The  LaBarres  spent  $2,600  a  month  on  dairy 
feed  concentrates.  Kent  Chapman,  a  Whitney 
Point  dairy  farmer,  said  he  uses  about  three- 
fourths  to  one  ton  of  commercial  feed  a  day, 
f'us  homegrown  feed.  It  now  costs  WUllain 
Kappler.  dairy  farmer  of  only  one  year,  twice 
as  much  a  week  to  feed  his  30-head  herd. 

Kappler.  who  has  a  $60,000  investment  and 
is  stUl  making  payments  on  his  investments, 
said,  "Were  still  in  the  black,  but  not  In  the 
profit  margin  we'd  like  to  see."  He  added  It  Is 
difficult  to  make  payments  now. 

The  outlook  is  not  good  If  it  keeps  raining. 
Hopefully  the  weather  will  improve,  Traptel 
said,  to  prevent,  more  of  Broome  County's 
300  dairy  farmers  from  folding. 


THE  GOVERNMENTAL,  PROTECTION 
AGENCY  AGREES  THAT  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE  COORDINATION  ACT 
IS  APPLICABLE  TO  ALL  PERMITS 
ISSUED  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  92- 
500 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.; 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember Congressmen  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
chairman  of  the  House  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  and 
Guy  Vander  Jagt,  the  subcommittee's 
ranking  minority  member,  and  I  joined 
in  a  letter  to  the  then  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  requesting  that  EPA 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  with 
regard  to  the  issuance  of  permits  under 
title  rv  of  Public  Law  92-500  enacted 
October  18,  1972.  Section  2(a)  of  the 
Coordination  Act  requires  that  when- 
ever a  waterway  is  "proposed  or  author- 
ized to  be  impounded,  diverted,  the  chan- 
nel deepened,  or  the  stream  or  other  body 
of  water  otherwise  controlled  or  modi- 
fled  for  any  purpose  whatever  ...  by  any 
public  or  private  agency  under  Federal 
permit  or  license,  such  agency  first  shall 
consult"  with  Interior's  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  the  appropriate  State  fish  and 
game  agency. 

Prior  to  our  letter,  EPA  had  published 
proposed  guidelines  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-500  for  the  issuance  of  discharge 
permits  by  the  States  pursuant  to  a 
program  approved  by  EPA.  The  guide- 
lines, which  were  finally  promulgated  on 
December  22.  1972  (37  F.R.  28390),  did 
not  require  that  the  States  "consult" 
with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  with  NOAA  and  the  State 
fish  and  game  departments  before  a  per- 
mit was  issued,  to  determine  wliat  effect. 


If  any,  the  discharge  would  have  on  valu- 
able fish  and  wildlife  resources.  EPA  had 
also  circulated  a  draft  of  proposed  regu- 
lations for  issuance  of  permits  by  EPA 
in  which  EPA  provided  that  the  Coordi- 
nation Act  would  apply  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  circumstances  to  be 
determined  by  EPA  and  not  by  the  fish 
and  wildlife  agencies.  The  EPA-proposed 
regulations,  which  were  published  on 
January  11.  1973  (38  F.R.  1362),  have 
not  yet  been  adopted.  We  were  convinced 
then  and  now  that  EPA's  interpretation 
of  the  Coordination  Act  was  an  errone- 
ous one  and  that  the  Coordination  Act 
did  apply  to  these  permits. 

In  December,  we  also  urged  the  In- 
terior Department  and  NOAA  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  to  resolve  this  is- 
sue. 

In  February  we  were  informed  by  the 
Interior  Department  that  EPA  refused 
to  change  these  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions so  as  to  make  the  Coordination 
Act  applicable  to  the  permit  program. 
Indeed,  EPA  had  decided  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
resolution. 

On  February  12,  1973,  we  wrote  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  urged  that  the  ad- 
ministration halt  Its  attempts  to  emas- 
culate the  Coordination  Act  and  begin 
now  to  comply  with  the  law  and  thereby 
prevent  any  further  delay  In  implement- 
ing the  important  water  quality  permit 
program.  We  said : 

The  Coordination  Act  clearly  applies  to  all 
discharges  for  which  a  permit  is  required 
under  sections  402  and  405  of  Public  Law 
92-500.  This  was  made  even  more  certain 
by  our  efforts  last  year  on  the  water  bill.  We, 
along  with  more  than  forty  other  House 
Members,  sponsored  an  amendment  In  March 
of  1972  to  the  House  version  of  the  Water 
Pollution  legislation  which  would  delete  lan- 
guage in  that  bill  which  was  designed  to 
make  the  Coordination  Act  Inapp^cable  to 
the  new  permit  program.  The  House  Public 
Works  Committee  accepted  our  amendment 
without  the  necessity  of  a  vote,  and  this 
undesirable  provision  waa  deleted  from  the 
bill.  The  Joint  Senate-House  Conference 
Committee  also  deleted  a  similar  provision 
In  the  Senate  version  of  the  Water  Pollution 
legislation.  What  more  does  EPA  want? 

We  request  that  you  take  this  matter  up 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Assistant  Secretary  Reed 
and  Administrator  White,  with  a  view  to- 
ward revising  EPA's  proposed  regulations  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  Coordination  Act  does 
In  fact  apply  to  all  discharge  permits  issued 
by  EPA  or  the  States  under  section  402  and 
405,  without  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Justice  Department.  If,  despite  our  request, 
EPA  does  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General,  please  notify  us. 

Unfortunately,  some  administration 
officials  were  not  sympathetic  to  this  ap- 
proach. They  were  at  that  time,  bent 
on  a  confrontation,  rather  than  seeking 
ways  to  resolve  the  problem.  Thus,  on 
February  16,  CEQ's  Chairman  Train  ad- 
vised us  that  EPA  had  "referred"  the 
matter  to  Jiostlce  "for  a  legal  opinion." 

Although  somewhat  heartened  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Train  that  CEQ  would  hold  dis- 
cussions with  EPA,  Interior,  and  NOAA 
to  determine  what  progress  can  Ve  made 
in  resolving  the  Issues  Involved.  I  never- 
theless then  insisted  that  the  legal  mem- 
orandums of  EPA,  Interior,  and  NOAA  be 
provided  to  us.  I  also  requested  that  the 


Justice  Department  afford  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  smd  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation and  the  Environment  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  from  which  the  Coordina- 
tion Act  originates,  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  memorandums  and  to  comment 
on  them  by  May  11,  1973. 

A  few  days  ago,  on  May  9,  1973, 1  sub- 
mitted to  the  Justice  Department  a  let- 
ter outlining  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
that  the  position  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  concerning  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Coordination  Act  to  the 
permit  program  was  erroneous  and  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  able  to  in- 
f  rom  the  Members  of  this  House  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
NOAA.  and  the  Interior  Department,  in 
a  meeting  last  week,  finally  resolved  this 
matter.  NOAA's  Deputy  Administrator, 
Howard  W.  Pollock,  in  a  May  9  letter  to 
Congressmen  Reuss  and  Vander  Jagt  and 
myself,  which  we  received  on  May  11, 
said: 

At  a  meeetlng  in  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building  today  between  OMB,  EPA,  Justice, 
Interior  and  Commerce /NOAA,  It  was  agreed 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  do  Indeed  apply,  and  that 
both  Interior  and  Commerce/NOAA  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
all  applications  for  permits  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (PL  92-500).  The  EPA  regu- 
lations on  the  new  program  wUl  be  appro- 
priately amended  to  require  notice  and  con- 
sultation. 

It  was  agreed  that  Interior  and  Commerce/ 
NOAA  would  have  thirty  days  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  to  review  and  comment  on 
the  applications  to  EPA  under  the  Act,  and 
that  if  there  were  no  response  within  that 
time  It  would  be  assumed  as  a  responsibility 
of  Interior  or  Commerce/NOAA  that  no  com- 
ment was  forthcoming.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  appeal  to  the  EPA  Regional  Administra- 
tor would  be  made  for  any  extension  of  this 
thirty-day  comment  period,  and  the  Re- 
gional Administrator  would  determine  If  the 
extension  was  warranted. 

It  was  further  determined  that  after  de- 
legation of  authority  to  the  States  under  per- 
mit guidelines  promulgated  by  EPA,  Interior 
and  Commerce/NOAA  would  be  entitled  to 
comment  through  EPA  on  permits  proposed 
to  be  Issued  by  States  during  the  period  EPA 
has  to  review  a  proposed  State  permit. 

The  net  effect  of  this  determination  with- 
in the  Administration  Is  that  while  Interior 
and  Commerce/NOAA  will  have  no  right  of 
veto  on  a  permit  application,  we  will  never- 
theless have  the  same  rights  with  relation  to 
EPA  as  we  had  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
under  the  regulations  which  were  promul- 
gated to  carry  out  the  refuse  dumping  pro- 
gram under  the  Rivers  and  Habors  Act  of 
1899. 

We  are  pleased,  as  we  know  you  must  be. 
that  EPA  has  agreed  to  revise  the  proposed 
regulations  to  ensure  that  our  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Coordination  Act  will  be 
met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are,  of  course,  quite 
pleased  with  the  resolution  of  this  im- 
portant environmental  issue  without  the 
need  for  an  Informal  Justice  Depart- 
ment opinion.  We  think  that  each  of  the 
agencies  has  acted  in  the  public  interest 
in  resolving  this  controversy.  We  com- 
mend EPA  for  taking  this  step.  We  par- 
ticularly commend  Interior  Department 
and  NOAA  oflQcials  for  the  efforts  they 
have  made  in  convincing  E3»A  and  other 
administration  officials  that  their  posi- 
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tion  was  not  only  legally  sound,   but 
environmentally  right. 

It  is  our  vmderstanding  that  Interior 
and  NOAA  have  agreed  to  expedite  their 
review  of  about  200  proposed  EPA  per- 
mits so  that  the  EPA  permit  program 
can  get  under  way.  I  think  this  Is  ap- 
propriate. But  I  caution  each  sugency,  es- 
pecially EPA,  not  to  act  in  haste.  The 
Congress  Is  not  Interested  in  how  many 
permits  are  issued  by  EPA  and  the 
States.  Rather,  we  are  interested  in  the 
quality  of  the  permits  which  will  be 
issued  for  up  to  5  years.  Certainly,  EPA 
should  not  issue  any  permit  until  its 
January  regulations  are  finally  pro- 
mulgated. 

Congressman  Reuss*  subcommittee 
and  mine  will  be  following  closely  the 
performance  of  each  of  these  agencies 
in  this  regard.  We  expect  that  Interior 
and  NOAA  will  utilize  all  their  resources 
and  expertise  in  reviewing  and  com- 
menting on  permit  applications  under 
sections  402,  404,  and  405  of  Public  Law 
92-500  and  will  promptly  seek  additional 
funds  and  personnel  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  Insert 
pertinent  correspondence  concerning 
this  matter  for  your  review: 

U.S.     Department     op     Commerce, 
National  Oceanic   and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration, 

Washington,  DC,  May  9, 1973. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  and  the  Environment, 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  pleased  to 
advise  that  the  issue  of  whether  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  applv  to  pollutant  discharge  permits  is- 
sued by  EPA  under  Section  402  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  has  been  satisfactorily  re- 
solved between  the  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch.  At  a 
meeting  in  the  Old  Executive  Office  Building 
today  between  OMB,  EPA,  Justice,  Interior 
and  Commerce 'NOAA,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  do  Indeed  applv.  and  that  both  In- 
terior and  Commerce/NOAA  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  and  comment  on  all  ap- 
plications for  permits  imder  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972  (PL  92-500) .  The  EPA  regulations  on 
the  new  program  will  be  appropriately 
amended  to  require  notice  and  consultation. 

We  were  advised  by  EPA  of  the  staggering 
backlog  of  approximately  30,000  applications 
requiring  action  under  the  Act,  and  the 
enormovis  workload  which  this  portends  for 
Interior  and  NOAA.  EPA  was  particularly 
concerned  about  some  200  applications  for 
which  they  have  already  Issued  public  notice. 
Both  Interior  and  NOAA  have  agreed  to  have 
our  regional  directors  in  the  field  review 
these  200  or  so  applications  and  determine 
by  the  close  of  business  on  Friday  of  next 
week,  18  May,  which  of  these  applications 
will  require  additional  review  and  comment 
time  by  us. 

It  was  agreed  that  Interior  and  Com- 
merce/NOAA would  have  thirty  days  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  applications  to  EPA  under  the 
Act,  and  that  If  there  were  no  response 
within  that  time  It  would  be  assumed  as  a 
responsibility  of  Interior  or  Commerce/ 
NOAA  that  no  comment  was  forthcoming.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  appeal  to  the  EPA 
Regional  Administrator  would  be  made  for 
any  extension  of  this  thirty-day  comment 
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l>eriod.  and  the  Regional  Administrator 
would  determine  If  the  extension  was  war- 
ranted. 

It  was  further  determined  that  after  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  the  States  under  per- 
mit guidelines  promulgated  by  EPA,  Interior 
and  Commerce/NOAA  would  be  entitled  to 
comment  through  EPA  on  permits  proposed 
to  be  issued  by  States  dtu-lng  the  period  EPA 
has  to  review  a  proposed  State  permit. 

The  net  effect  of  this  determination  within 
the  Administration  Is  that  while  Interior  and 
Commerce/NOAA  will  have  no  right  of  veto 
on  a  i>erinlt  application,  we  will  nevertheless 
have  the  same  rights  with  relation  to  EPA 
as  we  had  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  under 
the  regulations  which  were  promulgated  to 
carry  out  the  refuse  dumping  program  under 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899. 

We  are  pleased,  as  we  know  you  must  be, 
that  ETA  has  agreed  to  revise  the  proposed 
reg^atlons  to  ensure  that  our  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Coordination  Act  wUl  be  met. 
Cordially, 

Howard  W.  Pollock, 
NOAA  Deputy  Administrator. 

Hottes  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  9. 1973. 
Hon.  Joseph  T.  Snexd, 
Deputy  Attorney  General, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sneed:  Thank  you  for  your  April 
26,  1973,  letter  allowing  our  Subcommittee 
to  express  our  views  on  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  contention  that  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  661, 
et.  seq.)  \s  not  applicable  to  all  permits  Is- 
sued under  section  402  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (Public  Law  92-500). 
This  contention  Is  set  forth  In  the  February 
14  memorandum  by  EPA's  Associate  General 
Counsel,  Mr.  Robert  V.  Zenner;  In  a  Febru- 
ary 16  letter  to  your  Department  from  EPA's 
General  Counsel,  Mr.  John  R.  Quarles,  Jr., 
requesting  an  "Infonnal"  opinion  from  your 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel  on  this  matter;  and 
In  the  March  21  letter  from  EPA's  General 
Counsel  to  us. 

The  dispute  arises  because  on  January  11, 
1973,  EPA  published  for  public  comment 
thereon  Its  proposed  regulations  (38  FJl. 
1362)  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  EPA 
permits  authorizing  the  discharge  of  pollut- 
ants into  navigable  waters  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402  of  Public  Law  92-500.  That  section, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  House-Sen- 
ate Conferees  (H.  Rept.  92-1463;  Sept.  28, 
1972;  p.  138),  "transfers  the  1899  Refuse 
Act  permit  program  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  the  Administrator"  of  EPA.  Section 
125.14(f)  of  the  proposed  regulations  pro- 
vides : 

"(f)  Whenever  the  provisions  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  .  .  .  apply.  Re- 
gional Administrators  shall  consult  with  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  with  the  head  of  the  agency 
exercising  administration  over  the  wildlife 
resources  of  the  State  In  which  the  discharge 
will  occur." 

The  foregoing  provision  Implies  that  the 
Coordination  Act  may  not  apply  to  some 
EPA-lssued  permits  under  section  402  of  the 
Act.  Furthermore,  It  leaves  It  to  EPA's  Re- 
gional Administrators  to  make  this  determi- 
nation. 

The  dispute  also  arises  from  the  fact  that 
EPA's  guidelines  of  December  22,  1972  (37 
P.R.  28390)  concerning  permits  issued  by  the 
States  p\irsuant  to  section  402  of  Public  Law 
92-500  are  silent  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Coordination  Act  applies  to  such 
State-Issued  permits. 

EPA's   February    16    letter   concludes: 

"In  my  opinion,  the  requirement  In  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  for  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior applies  to  Federal  permit  Issuance  un- 
der section  402  of  the  FWPCA  only  in  those 
cases  where  the  permitted  discharge  could 
accumulate  and  block  a  watercourse,  or  where 
the  discharge  is  of  svx:h  high  velocity  that 
it  would  result  in  a  dredging  or  gouging  out 
of  a  streambed.  AddltlonaUy,  it  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  consultation  requirement  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  has  no 
applicability  to  issuance  of  permits  by  the 
various  States  under  State  permit  programs 
approved  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
section  402(b)  of  the  FWPCA."  (Italic 
supplied.) 

However,  the  Interior  Department,  In  a 
March  9  memorandum  by  Its  Deputy  Solici- 
tor, Mr.  Raymond  Coulter,  and  the  Com- 
merce Department's  General  Counsel,  Mr. 
William  Letson,  in  an  April  17  letter  to  your 
Department,  expressed  disagreement  with  the 
above  contention.  The  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund,  in  an  April  25.  1973  letter  to  the 
Justice  Department,  concluded  "that  the  fx)- 
sitlon  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
correct." 

I.  The  administration's  action  In  seeking 
to  weaken  and,  in  effect,  scuttle  the  fish  and 
wildlife  coordination  act  is  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  Congress  and  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

Since  1934,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  has  been  broadly  attacked  by  devel- 
opers, dredgers,  and  others  who  assign  a  low 
priority  to  fish  and  wildlife.  Indeed,  in  1958 
when  the  law  was  last  overhauled,  some  in- 
terests stressed  protection  of  wildlife  If  con- 
sistent with  development.  For  example,  the 
American  Pulpwood  Association,  In  a  July  8. 
1958  letter  to  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  said  (Hearings.  Co- 
ordination Act  Amendments  (June  27.  1958). 
p.  44) :  I 

•'The  competitive  demands  for  land  and 
water  in  our  rapidly  expanding  economy  will 
no  longer  permit  the  development  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  being  given  priority 
over  the  development  of  other  resources,  al- 
though we  agree  that  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources should  be  protected  and  enhanced 
whenever  this  will  be  consistent  with  well- 
balanced,  multiple  use  development." 

But  due  to  the  tenacity  of  Congress,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  environmen- 
tally concerned  citizens,  and  the  courts,  such 
attacks  have  always  been  beaten  back.  The 
public  Interest  In  protecting  and  enhancing 
this  valuable  resource  has  prevailed. 

Today  the  law  is  faced  with  a  new  attack, 
not  by  its  traditional  opponents,  but  by  the 
bureaucracy  in  EPA  that  seeks  to  weaken  and 
scuttle  this  law  under  the  guise  of  "abating 
water  pollution."  I  think  EPA's  attack  Is  not 
only  deplorable,  but  also  Inconsistent  with 
the  directive  of  section  102(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.  Code  4332(1))  which  states  that  "the 
policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  interpreted  and  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  the  policies 
set  forth  in"  NEPA.  EPA's  Interpretation  of 
the  Coordination  Act  does  violence  to  that 
congressional  directive. 

II.  Each  amendment  to  the  Coordination 
Act  was  designed  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
law,  not  restrict  it. 

On  March  10,  1934.  the  73rd  Congress  en- 
acted the  first  verlson  of  today's  Coordina- 
tion Act  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  "the 
conservation  of  wildlife,  fish  and  game"  (48 
Stat.  401).  Section  3(b)  of  the  1934  Act 
provided : 

".  .  .  whenever  any  dam  Is  authorized  to  be 
constructed,  either  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself  or  by  any  private  agency  under 
Government  permit,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
shall  be  consulted  .  .  ." 

Thus,  the  first  statute  clearly  required  con- 
sultation with  the  then  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
only  when  a  "dam  Is  authorized  to  be 
constructed." 
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Later,  on  August  14.  1946,  the  earlier  law 
was  repealed  and  a  new  law  encu:ted  by  the 
79th  Congress  (60  Stat.  1080).  Section  2  of 
of  the  1946  law  provided : 

'"Whenever  the  waters  of  any  stream  or 
other  body  of  water  are  authorized,  to  be  im- 
pounded, diverted,  or  otherwise  controlled 
for  any  purpose  whatever  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
public  or  private  agency  under  Federal  perm- 
it, such  department  or  agency  first  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Fish  and  WUdllXe  Service  and 
the  head  of  the  agency  exercising  adminis- 
tration over  the  wildlife  resources  of  the 
state  wherein  the  Impoundment,  diversion, 
or  other  control  facility  Is  to  be  constructed 
with  a  view  to  preventing  loss  of  and  dam- 
age to  wildlife  resources,  and  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  of  the  head  of  the  agency  exercis- 
ing administration  over  the  wildlife  resources 
of  the  State,  based  on  surveys  and  Investi- 
gations conducted  by  the  Plsh  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  by  the  said  head  of  the  agency 
exercising  administration  over  the  wildlife 
resources  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  possible  damage  to  wild- 
life resources  and  of  the  means  and  measures 
that  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  loss  of  and 
daxnage  to  wildlife  resources,  shall  be  made 
an  Integral  part  of  any  report  submitted  by 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsible for  engineering  surveys  and  con- 
struction of  such  projects."'  (Italic  sup- 
plied.) 

Congress  thus  expanded  the  scope  of  the 
Act  to  Insure  that  more  than  just  dams  or 
impoundments  would  be  subject  to  the  con- 
sultation provisions  of  the  law.  The  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  In  Its  report  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  6097)  which  was  finally  en- 
acted, said  (H.  Rept.  No.  1944,  79th  Cong.. 
2nd  Sess..  April  17.  1946.  p.  1) : 

"The  proposed  bill  would  place  in  effect  a 
much-needed  program  and  facilities  for  the 
effectual  planning,  maintenance,  and  coordi- 
nation of  wildlife  conservation,  management, 
and  rehabilitation.  Although  such  a  program 
was  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  March  10. 
1934  (48  Stat.  401).  that  legislation  has 
proved  to  be  Inadequate  In  many  respyects 
and  it  now  is  proposed  that  it  be  amended 
to  provide  for  more  adequate  procedures." 

In  1958.  Congress  revisited  the  law  and 
amended  It.  including  section  2  of  the  1946 
statute,  because  Congress  found  that  the 
results  under  the  1946  law  "have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  results  anticipated  by  the  con- 
servationists who  sponsored  the  1946  law" 
(S.  Rept.  85-1981:  July  28.  1958.  p.  4).  The 
objective  this  time.  Just  as  In  1946.  was  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  law.  Section  2(a). 
therefore,  was  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Except  as  hereafter  stated  In  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section,  whenever  the  waters  of 
any  stream  or  other  body  of  water  are  pro- 
posed or  authorized  to  be  impounded,  di- 
verted, the  channel  deepened,  or  the  stream 
or  other  body  of  water  otherwise  controlled 
or  modified  for  any  purpose  whatever,  in- 
cluding navigation  and  drainage,  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  public  or  private  agency  under  Fed- 
eral permit  or  license,  such  department  or 
agency  first  shall  consult  with  the  United 
States  Plsh  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  with  the  head  of  the 
agency  exercising  admmistration  over  the 
wildlife  resources  of  the  particular  State 
wherein  the  impoundment,  diversion,  or  oth- 
er control  facility  is  to  be  constructed,  with 
a  view  to  the  conservation  of  wildlife  re- 
sources by  preventing  loss  of  and  damage  to 
such  resources  as  well  as  providing  for  the 
development  and  improvement  thereof  in 
connection  with  such  water-resource  de- 
velopment." (Italic  supplied.) 

EPAs  Associate  General  Counsel  contends 
that : 

"It  is  clear  that  the  intent  of  this  section 
Is  to  require  such  consultation  only  by  Fed- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


eral  agencies  with  responsibility  over  water 
resource  projects  In  which  actual  dredging. 
flUlng,  stream  channelization,  or  other  direct 
modification  of  water  courses  Is  carried  out. 

"The  plain  language  of  the  statute  applies 
only  to  'water  resource  development'  .  .  ." 
(Italic  supplied.) 

Both  of  these  contentions  smack  of  off- 
the-cuff  comments  based  on  a  hip -pocket 
analysis  of  the  statute. 

First,  EPA  makes  no  effort  to  support  Its 
assertion  concerning  the  "Intent"  of  section 
2  of  the  Coordination  Ac!t,  and  there  Is  no 
shred  of  evidence  to  support  It. 

Second,  EPA's  assertion  about  the  "plain 
language"  of  the  law  Is  totally  Indefensible. 
EPA  grasps  the  term  "water  resource  de- 
velopment" at  the  end  of  section  2(a)  of  the 
1958  amendment  and  distorts  It  Into  a  limi- 
tation on  the  scope  of  the  section  to  Include 
such  diverse  activities  as  dredging,  filling, 
channelization  and  Unpovmdments.  but 
nothing  else. 

However,  Congress  did  not  define  the  term 
"water  resource  development."  Nor  Is  It  a 
term  which  means  what  EPA  said  It  means. 
Indeed,  Congress  did  not  use  the  term  as  a 
term  of  art.  This  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
In  section  2(c)  of  the  Act,  Congress  used  a 
different  term  ("water-control  projects")  In- 
stead of  "water  resource  development"  to 
convey  a  similar  meaning.  Surely,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
would  not  interpret  "water-control  projects" 
any  differently  than  they  would  the  term 
"water-resource  development." 

Furthermore,  the  legislative  history  shows 
that  the  term  "water-resource  development" 
does  not  have  the  precision  EPA  ascribes 
to  It. 

The  1958  Act  got  Its  start  when  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game,  Plsh.  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  1956  urging  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  Interior  Department  to  pre- 
pare legislation  "to  strengthen  .  .  .  (the  Co- 
ordination Act)  and  to  bring  the  conserva- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  to  full 
equal  partnership  with  water  control  for 
other  purposes  such  as  Irrigation,  flood  con- 
trol, hydroelectric  power,  and  navigation" 
(Hearings,  supra,  p.  12) .  At  the  June  28.  1958 
hearings  on  the  Coordination  Act  Amend- 
ments. Interior's  then  Under  Secretary.  Mr. 
Hatfield  Chllson.  testified  (Hearings,  supra, 
p.  12)  that  "the  Department  of  the  Interior 
prepared  such  a  draft  bill  and  submitted  It 
for  review  and  comment  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State  in  January  1957.  H.R.  8631  is 
Identical  to  the  draft  prepared  bv  our  Depart- 
ment" 

In  Its  report  (H.  Rept.  85-1185:  Aug.  16. 
1957)  entitled  "Army-Interior  Reservoir  Land 
Acquisition  Policy."  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  stated   (pp.  31-32)  : 

"The  committee  believes  that  the  public 
interest  In  wise  conservation  of  our  national 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  requires  .  .  .  the 
strengthening  of  the  Coordination  Act.  The 
committee  is  gratified  that  a  draft  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Coordination  Act  prepared  by 
the  Interior  Department  has  been  endorsed 
by  all  48  States  and  has  already  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  85th  Congress  by  Congressman 
Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin  (H.R.  8747)  and 
Congressman  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana  (H.R. 
8631).  These  amendments  would  permit  the 
Plsh  and  Wildlife  Service  to  accept  donations 
of  land  and  funds:  would  broaden  Its  au- 
thority to  consult  with  respect  to  proposed 
as  well  as  authorized  projects  and  also  those 
receiving  Federal  financial  or  technical  assist- 
ance: would  provide  for  the  development  and 
Improvement  of  wildlife  resources,  as  well 
as  mitigation  of  losses  thereof;  would  au- 
thorize acquisition  of  lands  for  such  purposes 
by  Federal  construction  agencies:  and  would 
make  other  important  Improvements  In  the 
Coordination  Act.  The  committee  believes 
the  basic  objectives  of  these  amendments  are 
in  the  public  interest  and  recommends  their 
favorable    consideration    by    the    legislative 


committees  of  Congress  which  will  deal  with 
them." 

Following  the  solicitation  of  State  views  on 
the  draft  bill,  Interior  prepared  a  new  draft 
which  was  Introduced  as  H.R.  12371.  This 
»lll  was  Identical  to  H.R.  13138  which  was 
finally  enacted  In  1958  by  Congress.* 

Interior's  draft,  H.R.  12371,  like  the  pres- 
ent Act,  contained  both  the  term  "water- 
resource  development,"  and  the  term  "water- 
control  projects."  It  appears  that  Interior 
used  these  terms  Interchangeably.  There  Is 
nothing  In  the  hearings  on  the  legislation  or 
the  Committee  reports  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  Interior,  as  drafters  of  the  leg- 
islation, intended  either  term  as  a  limiting 
one,  as  EPA  suggests. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Department,  pursu- 
ant to  my  request  to  Under  Secretary  Chll- 
son.  prepared  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis. 
That  analysis  (Hearings,  supra,  pp.  25-26) 
confirmed  that  the  amendments  to  section  2 
were  intended  to : 

"Broaden  the  range  of  water  activities  to 
which  the  act  would  apply;  spell  out  clearly 
the  authority  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  as  well  as  mitigation  of  damages 
to  those  resources;  make  the  act  applicable 
to  projects  already  authorized;  establish  spe- 
cific procedures  for  the  reporting  on  water- 
use  projects  by  construction  agencies  and 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies;  and  provide  that 
more  orderly  consideration  be  given  by  con- 
struction to  conservation  recommendations 
(Italic  supplied.) 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  1958  Amend- 
ments were  broadly  conceived  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  protecting  fish  and  wildlife  values. 
T. «  requirement  that  the  licensing  or  per- 
mitting agency  "consult"  with  fish  and  wild- 
life agencies  whenever  "a  stream  or  other 
body  of  water"  is  "modified  for  any  purpose 
whatever"  was  phrased  equally  broadly  to 
apply  to  any  kind  of  modification.  Including 
the  modification  of  water  quality  resulting 
from  discharges  of  Industrial  and  munici- 
pal wastes,  that  would  or  might  adversely 
affect  fish  and  wildlife  values.  As  I  will  show 
below,  those  who  administered  this  Act  for 
over  a  dozen  years  since  this  amendment 
adhered  to  this  purpose. 

Absent  a  clear  statutory  provision  limit- 
ing the  scope  of  the  law.  I  think  there  Is  no 
basis  for  EPA  to  manufacture  one,  particu- 
larly since  the  Coordination  Act  must  be 
viewed  In  a  manner  which  will  help  effec- 
tuate the  "policies"  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

in.  When  Congress  considered  the  1958 
Coordination  Act  amendments,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  Issuing  permits  which  covered 
discharges  of  refuse  Into  navigable  waters. 

In  March.  1970,  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  In  a  report  (H. 
Rept.  91-917)  entitled  "Our  Waters  and 
Wetlands:  How  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Can 
Help  Prevent  Their  Destruction  and  Pollu- 
tion," said  (pp. 14-15) : 

"Section  13  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1899  (30  Stat.  1151,  33  U.S.C.  407).  al- 
though enacted  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  constitutes  a  potentially  pow- 
erful, but  only  sporadically  used,  weapon 
for  combatting  the  pollution  of  our  Na- 
tion's navigable  waters." 

This  report  set  off  a  series  of  events  that 
revolutionized  and  streamlined  the  Federal 
Government's  anti-pollution  effort.  Includ- 
ing the  announcement  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers In  July  1970 — 70  years  after  enact- 
ment of  the  1899  law — It  would  establish  a 
formal  Refuse  Act  permit  program. 

However,  tbe  Corps  had  for  many  years 
Issued  permits  which  authorized  the  dis- 
charge of  industrial  and  other  wastes  into 
navigable  waters.  This  Is  disclosed  In  two 
lists  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  House 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Sub- 
conunlttee  shortly  before  March  1970.  One 
list  (Table  A)  showed  "existing"  permits  Is- 
sued since  1899  by  the  Corps  "to  any  person 
for   the   purpose   of   discharging   Industrial 
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Wastes  Into  navigable  waters  within  or  bor- 
dering any  state."  The  other  (Table  B) 
showed  existing  permits  Issued  since  1965  by 
the  Corps  "to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  Dredged  Material  into  navigable 
waters."  «  When  the  tables  were  completed  In 
June  1970.  they  showed  that  although  no  per- 
mits existed  In  22  States  covering  discharges 
of  industrial  wastes,  there  were  a  number  of 
such  permits  In  other  States.  These  tables 
cited  either  section  10  or  both  sections  10  and 
13  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1899,  and 
Included  a  number  of  permits  Issued  after 
1958.  Several  of  these  permits  also  pre-date 
the  1958  amendments  to  the  Coordination 
Act.  such  as  one  issued  in  1954  to  the  DuPont 
Company  of  Delaware  for  the  discharge  of 
chemicals.  They  covered  discharges  of  all 
types  of  refuse  such  as  pulp  and  paper,  syn- 
thetic fibers,  chemicals,  petroleum  products, 
toxic  wastes,  heated  water,  sanitary  sewage, 
and  sulphite  liquor. 

Thus,  the  Corps,  at  least  until  recently, 
made  no  distinction  in  Its  permit  system  be- 
tween activities  authorized  under  section  10 
of  the  1899  law  and  those  authorized  under 
section  13  of  that  law.  This  was  true  both  in 
1970  and  In  1958  when  Congress  amended  the 
Coordination  Act.  The  deficiencies  In  the 
Corps  program  that  were  criticized  by  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  in 
1970  were  Its  failures  to  enforce  the  Refuse 
Act  vigorovisly  against  Industrial  polluters, 
and  to  establish  a  nationwide  permit  program 
to  control  these  wastes  under  the  Refuse  Act 
In  all  States. 

IV.  Even  since  the  enactment  of  the  1958 
amendments  to  the  Coordination  Act  the 
Corps  construed  It  as  being  applicable  to  per- 
mits Issued  under  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1899,  Including  those  covering  waste 
discharges. 

On  September  30,  1959,  the  Corps  Issued  a 
Manual  (EM  1165-2-104)  prescribing  the 
"policies  for  the  consideration  and  Inclusion 
of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation"  In  matters 
under  the  Corps'  Jurisdiction.  Section  4(b) 
of  that  manual  specified  that  the  Coordina- 
tion Act  is  "applicable  to  permit  applications 
Involving  Unpoiuidments.  diversion,  dredging, 
filling,  or  other  work  in  navigable  waters  af- 
fecting fish  and  wildlife  conservation."  (Italic 
supplied.) 

On  May  8.  1970.  the  Corps'  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lankhorst,  testified 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  the  Co- 
ordination Act  applies  to  discharge  permits 
Issued  by  the  Corps  under  the  1899  Act.  He 
said: 

"At  first  the  Refuse  Act  was  enforced  with 
a  view  only  toward  the  effect  a  deposit  or  dis- 
charge would  have  on  the  navigable  capacity 
of  a  waterway.  Later  the  Refuse  Act  was  used 
to  supplement  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924 
so  as  to  control  oil  discharges  from  shore 
facilities  and  discharges  Into  nontldal  wa- 
ters, two  situations  not  covered  by  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1924.  Following  enactment 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of 
1958,  consideration  of  permit  applications 
was  broadened  to  include  the  effects  of  any 
proposed  discharge  on  fish  and  wildlife.  As 
water  pollution  became  a  matter  of  Increas- 
ing awareness,  the  public  Interest  In  water 
quality  also  became  a  significant  factor  In 
evaluation  permit  applications.  Today,  the 
regulations  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  require 
specific  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
posed, discharge  on  navigation,  fish  and  wild- 
life, water  quality,  conservation,  esthetics, 
ecology,  and  other  environmental  factors."  '■ 
(Italic  supplied.) 

Thus,  for  over  15  years,  the  Corps  treated 
the  permits  It  Issued  under  sections  10  and 
13  of  the  1899  Act  as  covering  polluting  ref- 
use from  Industrial  outfalls,  as  well  as 
dredged  and  fill  material,  and  construed  the 
Coordination  Act  to  apply  to  these  permit 
applications. 

EPA's  Associate  General  Counsel  gives  no 
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recognition  to  this  long  adopted  administra- 
tive construction.  Instead,  he  seems  to  con- 
tend that.  In  effect,  the  Corps  acted  erron- 
eously all  these  years  because,  he  states,  the 
"plain  language"  of  the  Coordination  Act 
"applies  only  to  'water  resource  development' 
and  not  to  discharge  permits  under  the  Ref- 
use Act  of  1899."  I  think  that  such  a  con- 
clusion Is  unwarranted. 

The  language  of  the  Coordination  Act  Is 
not  "plain"  on  this  matter.  As  we  have  previ- 
ously shown,  there  Is  nothing  In  the  statute 
or  the  legislative  history  thereof  to  support 
the  contention  that  the  term  "water  resource 
development"  was  intended  as  limitation  on 
the  scope  of  the  Act.  The  operative  words  of 
section  2(a)  are  "whenever  .  .  .  the  stream  or 
other  body  of  water  ( are  proposed  or  author- 
ized to  be)  otherwise  .  .  .  modified  for  any 
purpose  whatever  ...  by  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  under  Federal  jjermlt  or  license." 
These  are  not  words  of  limitation.  Absent 
clear  legislative  history  and  past  adminis- 
trative practice  showing  that  they  have  been 
viewed  narrowly,  there  Is  no  basis  for  apply- 
ing a  narrow  construction  today  merely  to 
accommodate  EPA's  desire  to  operate  Its  per- 
mit program  free  of  the  Coordination  Act's 
consultation  requirement. 

V.  In  December  1970,  the  corps  published, 
pursuant  to  executive  order  11574,  proposed 
regulations  to  implement  a  nationwide  refuse 
act  permit  program.  The  executive  order,  and 
later  the  Corps'  proposed  regulations,  erron- 
eously paraphrased  the  coordination  act  so 
as  to  limit  Its  application  In  regard  to  refuse 
discharges.  EPA  now  seeks  to  resurrect  that 
discredited  Interpretation  of  the  coordination 
act. 

On  July  30,  1970,  the  Corps  announced  new 
permit  requirements  under  the  Refuse  Act 
of  1899  (33  U.S.  Code  407)  "concerning  all 
discharges  Into  navigable  waters."'  The  an- 
nouncement provided  that  no  longer  would 
such  discharges  be  covered  under  section  10 
of  the  1899  Act.  To  discharge,  polluters  would 
be  required  to  obtain  a  permit  specifically 
under  section  13    (the  Refuse  Act). 

The  Corps,  however,  delayed  Issuance  of 
Implementing  regulations  until  after  the 
President  Issued  Executive  Order  11574  on 
December  23,   1970   (35  PJl.   19627). 

Section  2(a)(3)  of  the  Executive  Order 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  con- 
sult with  the  Interior  and  Commerce  De- 
partmients  "regarding  effects  on  fish  and 
wildlife  which  are  not  reflected  In  water 
quality  considerations,  where  the  discharge 
for  which  a  permit  Is  sought  Impounds,  di- 
vert* deepens  the  channel,  or  otherwise  con- 
trols or  s<ml/ar/y  modifies  the  stream  or  body 
of  water  Into  which  the  discharge  Is  made." 
(Italic  supplied.)  The  Corps  proposed  regu- 
lations. Issued  a  few  days  later,  contained  a 
similar  statement. 

In  a  December  23.  1970  letter  to  the  Corps, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources  called  to  the  Corps' 
attention  the  above  quoted  statement  and 
called  It  an  "Inaccurate  paraphrase"  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Coordination  Act.  The  Sub- 
committee noted  that  the  word  "similarly" 
(Italic  above)  does  not  appear  In  the  statute. 

In  his  January  19.  1971  reply,  the  then 
General  Counsel  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Jordan,  in.  said:  ' 

"In  view  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Act  and.  Indeed,  the  language  of  section  2(a) 
of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C.  662(a)),  there  Is  con- 
siderable doubt  that  the  Act  was  Intended 
to  apply  to  a  discharge  from  a  private  facility 
which  does  not  Impound,  divert,  deepen  the 
channel,  or  otherwise  control  or  similarly 
modify  the  stream  or  body  of  water  Into 
which  the  discharge  is  made.  This  view  was 
reflected  In  the  drafting  of  section  2(B)  (3) 
of  Executive  Order  11574.  .  .  .  The  Corps' 
regulations  are  worded  as  they  are  to  con- 
form with  this  section  of  Executive  Order 
11574." 

It  seemed  very  strange  that,  after  a  dozen 
years  of  applying  a  different  Interpretation 


of  the  law,  the  Corps  would  suddenly  dream 
up  a  new  interpretation.  Therefore,  both 
Congressman  Reuss'  Subcommittee  and  mine 
sent  separate  letters  to  the  Cotoncil  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  on  February  4.  1971. 
concerning  this  unfortunate  and  detrimental 
Interpretation  of  the  Coordination  Act. 

The  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee,  In  a  letter  signed  by  Chair- 
man Reuss  and  Ranking  Minority  Member 
Vander  Jagt,  said: 

"Although  the  foregoing  quoted  language 
purports  to  state  section  2  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.  Code  662) . 
as  amended  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-190),  It 
Inaccurately  paraphrases  that  section.  The 
underlined  clauses  of  the  quoted  language 
Improperly  limit  the  scc^je  of  the  Coordina- 
tion Act.  and  thus  amend  it  by  administra- 
tive rather  than  legislative  action. 

"If  not  corrected,  these  amendments  will 
have  disastrous  consequences  to  the  environ- 
ment. Further,  they  will  reduce  substanti- 
ally the  public  t>enefits  we  all  expect  will 
flow  from  the  new  1899  permit  program. 

"The  Act  clearly  applies  to  both  (a)  per- 
mits which  authorize  Impoundments,  diver- 
sions, or  channel  deepening  of  a  waterway, 
and  (b)  permits  which  authorize  activities 
resulting  In  a  waterway  being  "otherwise  con- 
trolled or  modified."  The  Act  does  not  contain 
the  limiting  word  'similarly'  (referring  back 
to  Impoundments,  etc.)  before  the  word 
'modified.'  Yet  the  Elxecutlve  Order  does  con- 
tain that  limiting  word  and  thus  amends  the 
statute  without  authority  from  Congress. 

"The  statute  Is  plain.  It  needs  no  Interpre- 
tation—certainly, not  one  that  would  limit 
to  its  application  only  to  Federal  permits 
and  licenses  which  authorize  a  facility  which 
Impounds,  diverts,  or  deep)ens  a  channel  or 
Involves  some  other  construction  activity  In 
a  navigable  waterway. 

"We  are  unaware  of  any  basis  In  the  Co- 
ordination Act  or  Its  legislative  history  for 
this  'doubt'  that  Mr.  Jordan  speaks  of.  To 
our  knowledge,  no  other  Federal  agency  has 
raised  this  doubt.  Certainly,  the  Interior  De- 
partment which  administers  the  Coordina- 
tion Act  has  not  told  Congress  that  this 
'doubt'  exists. 

"Why  then  should  the  Corps,  whose  sole 
responsibility  under  the  Act  Is  to  "consult' 
with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  State  fish  and  game  agencies  and  to  con- 
sider the  recommendations  of  those  agencies. 
cloud  this  Important  environmental  statute 
with  this  'doubt?'  Congress,  In  section  102 
(1)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969,  directed  that  the  'public  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  Interpreted'  by 
all  Federal  agencies  and  'administered  in 
accordance  with  the  policies  set  forth  In  this 
Act.'  The  Corps'  narrow  Interpretation,  based 
merely  on  a  'doubt'  of  the  Coordination  Act. 
hardly  conforms  to  this  mandate  of  Congress. 

"It  was  the  Corps  that  also  had  a  'doubt' 
that  the  1899  Refuse  Act  prohibited  the  dis- 
charge or  deposit  of  refuse  material  Into  a 
waterway  from  Industrial  polluters  unless 
that  discharge  or  deposit  Impeded  or  ob- 
structed navigation  too.  But  the  Corps  fi- 
nally resolved  its  'doubt'  In  favor  of  a  broader 
view  of  the  1899  law  espoused  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  In  Zabel  1.  Tabb,  430  F.  2d  199 
(1970)  by  this  subcommittee,  and  by  the 
President  in  ordering  establishment  of  the 
Refuse  Act  permit  program."  » 

The  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Subcommittee, 
m  a  letter  which  I  signed,  said : 

"Thus,  the  Coordination  Act  applies  to 
both  (a)  permits  which  authorize  Impound- 
ments, diversions,  or  channel  deepening  of  a 
waterway,  and  (b)  permits  which  authorize 
activities  resulting  In  a  waterway  being 
'otherwise  controlled  or  modified'.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Executive  Order  might  be  con- 
sidered to  Introduce  a  limitation  on  the 
application  of  the  Coordination  Act  by  using 
the  word  'similarly'  immediately  before  the 
word  'modified'  so  that  the  latter  word  could 
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be  thought  to  refer  to  activities  which  are 
similar  to  Impoxindments,  diversions,  or 
channel  deepenlngs.  and  thus  to  exclude 
other  kinds  of  activities  which  modify  wa- 
ters, such  as  the  dumping  of  liquid  chemi- 
cals which  alter  the  waters  but  do  not  nec- 
essarily affect  the  depth  or  the  course  of  the 
channel. 

"When  an  industrial  polluter  discharges 
or  deposits  wastes  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion, he  is  modifying  the  waterway  in  a  man- 
ner that  may  be  detrimental  to  our  environ- 
ment whether  or  not  a  construction  activity 
Is  involved.  It  Is  this  very  modification  which 
could  affect  the  conservation  of  our  Nation's 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  that  is  subject 
to  scrutiny  under  the  Coordination  Act  by 
the  Agencies  with  the  technical  and  scientif- 
ic expertise  In  this  area,  namely  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  State  fish 
and  game  agencies."  <> 

In  his  reply  of  February  17,  1971,  CEQ's 
General  Counsel.  Mr.  Timothy  Atkeson, 
said:  '0 

"You  have  raised  a  question  about  th« 
Executive  Order's  characterization  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  as  being 
applicable  'where  the  discharge  for  which 
a  permit  Is  sought  Impounds,  diverts,  deepens 
the  channel,  or  otherwise  controls  or  similarly 
modifies  the  stream  or  body  of  water  Into 
which  the  discharge  Is  made.'  This  was  not 
intended  as  anythin~  more  than  a  para- 
phrase of  the  statute  as  written.  Since  you 
raised  this  question  we  have  undertaken  a 
reexamination  of  the  statute  and  Its  legisla- 
tive history  and  will  undertake  to  resolve 
the  question  in  the  course  of  working  out  In 
the  regulations  Interior's  and  NOAA's  de- 
tELlled  relation  to  the  permit  program.  (Italic 
supplied.) 

This  matter  was  further  discussed  by  Mr. 
Jordan  on  February  18-19,  1971  at  Joint 
hearings  of  the  House  Conservation  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Subconunlttee  and  the  then 
Senate  Subconunlttee  on  the  Environment  as 
follows  (pp.  21-22) : 

"Mr.  Rettss.  As  to  the  third  heading  of  the 
section  you  are  talking  about,  little  'd'  little 
'3*.  that  one  refers  to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  and  as  you  have  it  written 
in  yoiu*  newly  proposed  regulation,  it  seems 
to  me  It  vitiates  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act.  There  the  Congress  said  'the 
Corps  shall  consult  with  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  In  the  Department  of 
Interior  on  a  whole  range  of  problems.  Will 
discharges  into  the  water  hurt  swimmers, 
fishermen,  marine  life,  the  whole  business. 
Here,  however,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  nar- 
rowed that  and  [admit  1  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  only  where  somebody  la 
modifying  the  channel,  doing  a  big  dredging 
Job. 

"I  will  admit  It  applies  there  too,  but  I 
think  the  mistake  was  made  when  you  ap- 
parently ruled  It  out  for  the  ordinary  dis- 
charging of  these  toxins,  poisons,  oxygen- 
demanding  refuse,  and  all  the  other  things 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  Refuse  Act.  In 
this  case  I  think  that  you  draftsmen  In  the 
Department  of  the  Army  were  the  victims  of 
an  Ineptly  drafted  Executive  Order  of  the 
President  which  used  this  same  language.  I 
am  wondering  If  this  is  not  serious  enough 
BO  that  it  wotild  not  be  worthwhile  going 
back  to  the  Chief  Executive  and  pointing  out 
this,  I  think.  Inadvertent  error  and  then  c<w- 
rectlng  this  part  of  yotir  proposed  regula- 
tion. I  have  written  you  on  this,  and  you  did 
not  deal  with  It  in  your  testimony  thla 
morning. 

"Mr.  Jordan.  You  are  not  the  only  one  who 
raised  that  question.  We  have  had  people  In 
the  fish  and  wildlife  business  who  have  raised 
It.  /  think  part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  language  is  sort  of  paraphrase 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act. 

Mr.  Reuss.  The  trouble  is  they  threw  in 
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'similarly.'  The  'similarly'  makes  it  look  as 
though  they  are  talking  about  big  dredging 
channel  improving  operations,  and  the  act 
did  not  have  that  word  in  it. 

,"Mr.  Jordan.  /  realize  that,  and  the  act  talks 
about  modifying  for  any  purpose  whatsoever 
which  is  pretty  broad.  We  have  been  looking 
at  the  legislative  history  of  that  act.  and  It  Is 
not  particularly  revealing.  There  is  not  a  lot 
in  the  reports  or  in  the  hearings  that  gives 
us  much  help.  We  recognize  that  this  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  major  issues  that  we  will 
have  to  resolve  in  the  final  rounds  on  these 
regulations. 

"Mr.  Reuss.  I  hope  when  you  do  that  you 
will  take  account  of  the  fact  that  'similarly' 
Is  Just  not  in  the  statute  and  It  somehow 
slipped  In.  I  am  sure  the  President.  If  asked 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  would  be 
happy  to  clarify  his  Executive  order.  I  think 
the  whole  thing  was  Inadvertent,  really,  but 
It  could  caiise  trouble  and  now  is  the  time  to 
fix  It  up. 

"Mr.  Jordan.  We  are  going  to  try  to  fix  It 
up  In  a  way  satisfactory  to  everybody  and 
we  are  talking  to  Interior  and  the  NOAA 
people."  (Italic  supplied.) 

The  "re-exarainatlon"  promised  by  Mr. 
Atkeson  did  result,  as  Mr.  Jordan  stated.  In 
the  Corps'  regulations  being  revised  so  as 
"to  fix  it  up  In  a  way  satisfactory  to  every- 
body," by  eliminating  the  unfortunate  para- 
phrase. Despite  this  history,  EPA  has  resur- 
rected essentially  the  same  arguments  all 
over  again  In  Its  February  14,  memorandum, 
EPA  states : 

"The  regulations  under  which  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  formerly  operated  the  permit  pro- 
gram, however,  went  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  Executive  Order.  They  required 
consultation  with  NOAA  and  Interior  with 
respect  to  all  permits,  whether  or  not  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  Executive  Or- 
der. Furthermore,  regional  representatives  of 
NOAA  or  Interior  could  by  objecting  block 
Issuance  of  any  permit  at  the  regional  level, 
and  force  the  matter  to  headquarters  for 
resolution."   (Footnotes  omitted.) 

The  Corps'  regulations  "went  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  Executive  Order"  be- 
cause the  Executive  Order  was  Inconsistent 
with  the  statute.  It  was,  as  Messrs.  Atkeson 
and  Jordan  emphasized,  a  mere  "paraphrase" 
of  the  statute  that  turned  out  to  be  wrong. 
Once  that  fact  became  apparent  the  Corps 
and  the  CEQ  quite  properly  revised  the  regu- 
lations to  correct  the  situation.  This  appar- 
ently was  easier  than  asking  the  President 
to  revise  the  Executive  Order  which  now, 
with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  92-500,  has 
no  status,  except  that  of  a  historic  docu- 
ment. 

VI.  The  Senate  version  of  the  1972  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  expressly  provided  that  the  Coordi- 
nation Act  shall  not  apply  to  EPA's  permit 
program.  The  House  of  Representatives,  how- 
ever, rejected  this  limitation  on  the  Coordi- 
nation Act. 

EPA's  March  21  letter  to  me  acknowl- 
edged that  the  "regulations  under  which  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  formerly  operated  the  per- 
mit program  .  .  .  required  consultation  with 
NOAA  and  Interior  with  respect  to  all  per- 
mits. .  .  ."  But  that  letter  asserts  tha^  the 
legislative  history  accompanying  the  amend- 
ment to  section  511(b)  of  the  FWPC  Act 
supports  the  proposition  that  the  Coordina- 
tion Act  would  be  "applicable  to  the  issuance 
of  Federal  permits  under  Section  402  of  the 
FWPC  Act  only  In  those  cases"  Involving  per- 
mits for  discharges  resulting  In  Impound- 
ment, diversion,  or  dredging  of  a  stream- 
bed. 

Once  again  EPA  has  taken  a  broad  swipe 
at  a  problem  and  reached  an  unsupportable 
conclusion.  Nothing  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  provision  supports  EPA's  con- 
tention. 

When  the  Senate  on  Nov.  4,  1971,  adopted 
S.  2770,  It  Included  section  511(b),  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)    The   consultation   and   coordination 


requirements  of  the  Act  of  March  10,  1934, 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  661,  et.  seq.),  shall 
apply  under  this  Act  only  to  the  provisions 
of  (1)  section  306  of  this  Act;  (2)  the  pub- 
lication of  Information  under  section  304  of 
this  Act;  and  (3)  the  establishment  of 
guidelines  under  section  403  of  this  Act." 

The  Senate  report  (S.  Rept.  92-414,  Oct.  28, 
1971),  in  explaining  this  section,  states  (p. 
86)  "that  the  consultation  and  coordination 
requirements"  of  the  Coordination  Act  "shall 
apply  only"  to  three  identified  sections  of 
S.  2770.  None  of  these  sections  included  the 
permit  sections  of  the  bill. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
adopted  this  same  provision  In  reporting  out 
a  companion  measure,  HJl.  1 1896,  on  Mar.  11, 
1972.  The  Committee  report  (H.  Rept.  92-911, 
Mar.  11,  1972)  discussed  the  amendment  as 
foUows  (p,  137) : 

"The  Committee  does'  not  Intend  by  this 
provision  to  decrease  or  limit  the  considera- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  which  must  be  ac- 
corded each  and  every  action  ttiken  under 
the  Federal   Water  Pollution  Control  Act," 

Just  prior  to  this,  ten  Members  of  Congress 
and  myself,  In  a  February  24,  1972  letter  to 
the  House  Committee,  said: 

"Section  511  (b)  of  H.R.  11896  makes  the 
Coordination  Act  specifically  applicable  to 
the  sections  of  the  bill  on  national  stand- 
ards of  performance,  the  publication  of  In- 
formation and  guidelines  regarding  water 
quality,  and  the  establishment  of  ocean  dis- 
cbarge criteria.  We  support  this  broadened 
application  of  that  Act.  But,  In  broadening 
the  Act,  the  bill  also  weakens  the  Coordina- 
tion Act  by  making  It  inapplicable  to  the 
new  permit  program  established  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  bUl. 

"We  urge  that  section  511(b)  of  HH.  11896 
be  aniended  so  that  the  Coordination  Act  la 
applicable  to  the  new  permit  program.  This 
will  Insure  that  State  fish  and  game  agen- 
cies, NOAA,  tbo  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service 
will  have  the  same  opportunity  to  review 
and  comment  on  these  permit  applications 
as  they  now  have  In  the  case  of  all  permit 
applications  filed  under  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1899. 

"We  think  that  such  review  and  comment 
by  these  agencies  is  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Nation's  fish  and  wildlife 
resources." 

Two  Members  of  the  House  Committee, 
Representatives  Abzug  and  Rangel,  also  dis- 
agreed with  the  Committee's  action  In  adopt- 
ing the  Senate  provision.  In  their  "Addi- 
tional Views"  (H.  Rept.,  supra,  pp.  393, 
409-410)  they  said: 

"Section  511(b)  of  the  bill  with  one  stroke 
of  the  pen  broadens  the  scope  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  and  with 
another  drastically  restricts  that  law. 

"The  bill  specifically  establishes  that  the 
policies  and  requirements  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  'shall  apply  only 
to  the  provisions'  of  the  bill  relating  to  (a) 
national  standards  of  performance  (sec. 
306),  (b)  the  publication  of  Information 
(sec.  304),  and  (c)  the  establishment  of 
guidelines   (sec.  403).  It  will  not  apply  to: 

(a)  permits  Issued  by  EPA  imder  section 
402  of  the  bUl;  or 

(b)  permits  issued  by  the  Corps  for 
dredged  or  fill  material. 

With  this  amendment,  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  the  State  fish  and  game  agencies 
will  no  longer  have  statutory  authority  to 
review  and  comment  on  permit  applications 
to  discharge  wastes  or  dredge  and  fill  mate- 
rials Into  the  navigable  waterways.  There  is 
no  Justification  for  eliminating  such  review 
and  comment  by  these  agencies. 

"We  recommend  the  deletion  of  the  word 
'only'  m  section  511(b).  With  this  change, 
the  Coordination  Act  will  apply,  as  it  does 
today,  to  those  permits."  (Italics  supplied.) 

All  these  arguments  of  Representatives  Ab- 
zug and  Rangel  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  when  more  than  40  co- 
sponsors  joined  me  in  support  of  an  amend- 
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ment  to  leave  the  Coordination  Act  applica- 
ble to  the  whole  bill,  and  we  announced  that 
we  would  offer  it  on  the  House  fioor.  It  was, 
however,  not  necessary  to  offer  It,  because 
Congressman  Wright,  one  of  the  Committee 
Floor  Managers  of  the  bill,  offered  an  amend- 
ment "in  the  nature  of  a  Committee  amend- 
ment" to  strike  section  511(b)  from  the 
House  bill.  In  doing  so,  Congressman  Wright 
entered  into  the  following  colloquy  with 
me:  " 

"Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  too,  Is  a 
corrective  amendment  which  I  understand 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  would  make  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  ap- 
plicable in  every  respect  that  It  applies  by  Its 
own  terms  to  all  sections  of  the  bill.  There 
was  an  inadvertence  by  which  this  particular 
section  was  put  In  the  bill  that  renders  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  Inapplicable  In  certain 
Instances.  This  was  not  the  Intention  of  the 
committee  to  do  this. 

"Mr.  DiNGELL.  This  Is  one  of  the  amend- 
ments my  colleagues  and  I  were  going  to  of- 
fer although  In  slightly  different  form.  It  is 
eminently  satisfactory  to  us.  I  thank  the 
committee  and  commend  them  for  It  and  rise 
In  support  of  It. 

"Mr.  Harsha.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  In  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  We  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  support  It  wholeheart- 
edly." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  and  later  It 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  conferees  (H. 
Rept.  92-1464.  Sept.  28,  1972,  p.  149).  I 
pointed  out  on  the  House  floor  on  Oct.  4,  1972 
that  the  conferees  accepted  "the  elimination 
of  any  amendment  restricting  the  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Coordination  Act."  " 

Congressman  Wright's  floor  remarks,  con- 
trary to  EPA's  contention,  are  not  "con- 
sistent" with  EPA's  "view"  that  the  Coordi- 
nation Act  "would  not  apply  to  Subsection 
402  permits."  Once  section  611  (b)  wm  elimi- 
nated, the  Coordination  Act,  as  I  have  shown, 
would  by  Its  own  terms  apply  to  these 
permits. 

VII.  The  coordination  act  applies  to  per- 
mits Issued  by  the  States  under  section  402 
of  Public  Law  92-500,  as  well  as  those  Issued 
by  EPA. 

EPA's  February  14  memorandum  contends 
that  the  Coordination  Act  does  not  apply  to 
permits  Issued  by  a  State  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402  of  Public  Law  92-500,  because,  EPA 
says,  (a)  "the  States  receive  no  authoriza- 
tion, by  permit,  license,  or  otherwise,  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out  a  per- 
mit program";  (b)  Public  Law  92-500  "sim- 
ply requires"  the  EPA  Administrator  "to  sus- 
pend the  Issuance  of  permits";  and  (c)  the 
"only  change  effected"  by  Public  Law  92-600, 
Insofar  as  the  States  are  concerned.  Is  that 
"If  a  State's  program  meets  certain  require- 
ments, dischargers  receiving  permits  from 
the  State  will  be  Insulated  from  Federal  en- 
forcement action."  We  disagree. 

EPA's  Associate  General  Counsel  stresses 
that  the  States  receive  "no  authorization" 
from  EPA  to  carry  out  the  program.  But  he 
falls  to  explain  the  significance  of  this  state- 
ment In  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  Co- 
ordination Act  applies  to  State  Issued  per- 
mits. Furthermore,  there  Is,  Indeed,  no 
significance  to  this  assertion,  because  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  spec- 
ifies that  no  State  program  may  operate 
under  the  Act  without  EPA  approval. 

It  Is  true  that  section  402(c)(1)  requires 
EPA  to  "suspend"  Issuance  of  a  permit  with- 
in 90  days  after  a  State  submits  a  permit  pro- 
gram. But  first  EPA  must  "approve"  the  pro- 
gram under  section  402(b) . 

EPA's  February  14  memorandum  simply 
gives  no  attention  to  section  402(b)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-600,  which  specifies  that  before 
a  State  can  administer  Its  own  permit  pro- 
gram In  lieu  of  EPA's  program  under  section 
402(a),  the  State  must  first  "submif  to  EPA 
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"a  full  and  complete  description"  of  the  pro- 
posed program,  and  EPA's  Administrator 
must  then  "approve"  It,  if,  in  the  Judgment 
of  EPA's  Administrator,  such  program  com- 
plies with  the  statute  and  EPA's  guidelines. 
(Italic  supplied.)  The  Senate  report  (S.  Rept. 
92-414;  Oct.  28,  1971)  on  S.  2770,  In  com- 
menting on  this  provision,  states  (p.  70) : 

"Any  State  may  create  its  own  permit  sys- 
tem, following  Section  304  guidelines.  The 
Administrator  shall  approve  the  State  per- 
mit program  and  delegate  authority  to  the 
State,  unless  the  State  program  falls  to  have 
adequate  authority  to  carry  out  several  spec- 
ified functions." 

The  conference  report  (H.  Rept.  92-1465, 
Sept.  28,  1972)  In  describing  the  Senate  bill, 
states  that  "the  Administrator  can  delegate 
permit  authority  to  a  State  if  the  State  pro- 
gram Is  adequate."  The  report  then  states 
that  the  "conference  substitute  [for  section 
402)  is  basically  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
as  revised  by  the  House  amendment  "  The 
House  amendment  did  not  affect  the  provi- 
sions In  the  Senate  bUl  for  approval  fo  a 
State  program. 

EPA  has  made  it  clear  that  such  approval 
will  not  be  pro  forma.  On  February  9,  1973. 
the  then  Administrator.  Mr.  William  Ruckel- 
shaus,  assured  the  House  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  that: 

"EPA  procedures  for  approval  of  State 
programs  are  outside  the  scope  of  guidelines 
specifying  the  elements  of  those  programs. 
We  do  Intend,  however,  to  provide  full  op- 
portunity for  public  participation  in  the  ap- 
proval of  State  programs.  We  will  make 
copies  of  each  State  program  submission 
available  to  the  public  for  inspection  and 
copying.  We  expect  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  State  program  submissions  prior  to  the 
making  of  a  final  determination.  Public  com- 
ments and  suggestions  wUl  be  solicited 
throughout  the  approval  process.  We  will 
make  public  our  policies  and  procedures 
with  respect  to  State  program  approvals  prior 
to  approving  any  such  programs  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Act." 

Assuming  that  there  Is  any  significance  to 
the  concept  of  "authorization"  stressed  in 
EPA's  February  14  memorandum,  we  think 
that  the  statutory  requirement  that  EPA 
must  give  its  approval  to  a  proposed  State 
permit  before  that  program  U  operative  un- 
der the  Uw  is  clearly  tantamount  to  an  "au- 
thorization" of  the  program  by  EPA.  If  EPA's 
Administrator  "determines"  that  a  State 
lacks  "adeqxiate"  authority  to  carry  out  the 
program,  he  cannot  approve  It.  In  such  case, 
the  State  program  Is  not  authorized. 

EPA's  February  14  memorandum  also 
stresses  that,  prior  to  Public  Law  92-500. 
"States  were  free  to  enact  laws  requiring 
discharge  permits".  That  is  true,  but  wholly 
Irrelevant.  What  we  are  here  discussing  is 
not  a  State  permit  program  for  exclusively 
State  purposes,  but  rather  a  State  program 
approved  by  EPA  and  administered  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  law. 

Under  Its  EPA -approved  permit  program, 
the  State  must  act  within  Federal  law  and 
regulations,  and,  in  fact,  deal  directly  on 
most  permit  applications  with  EPA.  For  ex- 
ample, the  State  must  send  to  EPA  a  copy  of 
"each  permit  application"  and  "provide  no- 
tice" to  EPA  "of  every  action  related  to  the 
consideration"  of  such  application  (Sec.  402 
(d)(1)).  Finally,  EPA  has  up  to  90  days  to 
"object  in  writing  to  the  Issuance"  of  a"  per- 
mit. ^ 

The  State  permits  are  treated  by  the  law 
as  equivalent  to  EPA  permits.  They  are 
"deemed"  to  be  permits  Issued  under  the 
Refuse  Act,  as  well  as  section  402.  (See  Sec 
402(a)(4).) 

A  polluter  provided  a  State-issued  permit 
(under  an  EPA-approved  State  program)  or 
an  EPA-issued  permit  Is  never  "Insulated" 
from  Federal  enforcement  action.  The  Is- 
suance of  a  permit  by  a  State  does  not  pre- 
clude Federal  enforcement  against  the  per- 


mittee where  a  violation  occurs,  nor  does  it 
preclude  Federal  enforcement  under  the 
"emergency  powers"  provisions  of  the  law 
(sec.  504).  EPA's  February  14  memorandum 
Is  clearly  erroneous  on  this  issue. 

Equally  Irrelevant  Is  EPA's  quotation  of 
Congressman  Wright's  floor  renaarks  (Cong. 
Rec.  (Vol.  118,  pt.  XXV,  pg.  33761)  when  he 
said: 

"[The]  States,  under  State  law.  could  Is- 
sue State  dischsu-ge  permits.  These  would  be 
State,  not  Federal,  actions,  and  thus,  whether 
for  existing  or  new  sources  under  section  306, 
such  permits  would  not  require  environ- 
mental Impact  statements." 

Congressman  Wright  was  dealing  only  with 
the  effect  of  NEPA  on  a  State  permit  pro- 
graun.  Section  511(c)(1)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  specifically  states 
that,  with  but  two  exceptions,  "no  action  of 
the  Administrator"  under  the  FWPC  Act 
shall  be  deemed  "a  major  federal  action"  for 
purposes  of  filing  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  under  NEPA.  Congressman 
Wright's  point  about  the  State  not  having  to 
file  envlroiunental  Impact  statements  under 
NKPA  was  made  because  section  511(c)(1) 
dealt  only  with  the  "actions  of  the  Admin- 
istrator", not  actions  of  the  States.  EPA's 
February  14  memorandum  errs  egreglously  in 
drawing  from  his  remarks  the  wholly  differ- 
ent conclusion  that  "other  Federal  statutes 
would  not  be  applicable  to  State  discharge 
permits  because  they  were  to  be  Issued  under 
State  not  Federal  law".  If  KPA  Is  correct, 
then,  for  example,  the  Federal  civil  rights 
laws  would  also  "not  be  applicable"  to  these 
permits. 

Congress  never  Intended  such  a  result. 
There  is  nothing  In  either  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  section  511(c)(1)  of  the  Act,  or  in 
Congressman  Wright's  quoted  remarks, 
which  deals  with  the  issue  of  whether  the 
Coordination  Act  applies  to  permits  issued  by 
a  State  under  section  402(b)  of  the  law. 

Vm.  EPA's  contention  that  under  Its 
proposed  regulations  Interior  and  NOAA  still 
have  an  opportunity,  like  the  public  in  gen- 
eral, to  comment  on  each  permit  application 
Ignores  the  purpose  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act. 

EPA's  February  14  memorandum  concludes 
(p.  6) : 

"Regardless  of  the  appllcabUlty  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  act,  the  applica- 
tions for  permits  under  Section  402  are  pub- 
lic In  all  cases,  and  our  permit  program  pro- 
cedures require  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment. Accordingly,  there  will  be  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  expression  of  views  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to 
the  issuance  of  all  permits." 

In  Its  March  21  letter  to  me,  EPAs  General 
Counsel,  Mr.  Quarles,  stressed  this  point.  He 
said: 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  basis  for 
the  objections  which  you  have  raised  con- 
cerning this  matter.  If  yotu-  primary  concern 
is  to  ensure  that  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  comment  and  provide 
advice  on  proposed  permit  Issuance  actions, 
I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  ample  oppor- 
tunity win  be  provided  for  such  comment 
and  advice  by  our  regulations  for  the  Na- 
tional Pollutant  Discharge  EHlmlnatlon  Sys- 
tem (NPDES).  Our  regional  personnel  will 
be  directed  to  provide  permit  application 
forms  to  Interior  and  NOAA  upon  request, 
and  will  be  authorized  to  Include  in  permits 
conditions  recommended  by  those  agencies 
as  necessary  to  avoid  substantial  Impairment 
of  fish,  shellfish,  or  wildlife  resources." 

However,  the  "basis"  for  Interior,  Com- 
merce, EDF,  and  our  Subcommittee  to  raise 
"objections"  to  the  course  of  action  EPA 
seeks  to  follow  Is  set  forth  in  his  same  letter 
to  me,  where  he  says: 

"It  may  be  necessary,  where  abatement  of 
pollution  Is  of  particular  urgency,  to  Issue 
a  permit  after  providing  a  relatively  short 
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time  for  receiving  comments  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  public.  If  one  of  the 
agencies  with  which  consvUtatlon  Is  required 
by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
had.  In  such  a  case,  failed  to  provide  com- 
ments In  time,  an  action  might  Ue  against 
the  Agency  where  an  Interested  person  al- 
leged that  we  had  failed  to  'consult',  as  re- 
quired by  that  Act.  Thus  polluters  might 
utilize  that  Act  to  delay  needed  clean-up 
measures." 

The  Coordination  Act  places  the  burden  on 
EPA  to  'confiulf  with  Interior  and  NOAA. 
EPA's  regulations  shift  that  burden  to  In- 
terior and  NOAA.  Instead  of  the  greyhound 
pursuing  the  ratrtjlt,  the  rabbit  would  be 
required  to  pursue  the  greyhound.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  this  Is  not  an  even  match. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  comments  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  In  Its  report  (H. 
Rept.  92-1401.  Sept.  18,  1972)  entitled  "Pro- 
tecting America's  E^tuarlee:  Puget  Sound 
and  the  Straits  of  Georgia  and  Juan  de  Puca" 
(copy  enclosed) .  The  Conunittee  said  (p.  19)  : 

"The  committee  commends  the  Corps  for 
amending  its  procedure  to  make  it  consistent 
with  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
wliich  places  a  duty  on  the  Corps  to  'con- 
sult' with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The 
mere  issuance  of  a  general  public  notice  cer- 
tainly is  not  sufBclent  to  meet  this  statutory 
obligation.  To  comply  with  the  law.  the  Corps 
has  an  obligation  to  seek  the  Service's  for- 
mal comments  on  each  permit  application  or 
determine  that  the  Service  has  none  to 
make." 

These  comments  apply  with  equal  force  to 
section  402  permits. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  Is  not  an 
unreason&ble  burden  on  EPA.  A  table  pro- 
vided to  the  House  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment on  February  5,  1973,  shows  that  the 
Department  does  not  comment  on  all  permit 
applications.  The  Department  noted  "that 
many  of  the  applications  made  to  the  Corps 
for  permits  have  little  or  no  impact  on  flsh 
and  wildlife  and  that  we  do  not  report  to  the 
Corps  In  these  cases.  Formal  reports  are  filed 
when  the  resources  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected and  substantive  comments  are  to  be 
made."  '^  I  feel  certain  that  this  will  occur 
in  the  case  of  EPA  permits  also. 

IX.    CONCLUSION 

X  believe  EPA  errs  in  contending  that  the 
Coordination  Act  does  not  apply  to  all  per- 
mits Issued  under  section  402  of  Public  Law 
92-500.  Its  conclusions  are  unsupported  by 
law,  legislative  history,  or  long  administrative 
practice.  I  urge  that  they  be  rejected. 

I  thoroughly  disagree  with  Mr.  Quarles' 
statement  in  his  March  21  letter  to  me: 

"In  light  of  our  commitments  regarding 
review  and  comment  by  affected  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  NOAA.  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  environment  would  be  Letter  served 
by  applying  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordma- 
tlon  Act   to  NPDES  permits." 

The  Coordination  Act  was  passed  because 
many  citizens  believed  that  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  were  not  being  adequately  pro- 
tected and  preserved  by  the  Federal  agencies 
which  issue  permits  to  construct  or  discharge 
Into  navigable  waters.  They  did  not  feel  con- 
fident that  the  permitting  agencies  gave  suf- 
ficient consideration  to  the  fish  and  wUdllfe 
values.  They  believed  that  the  Government's 
fish  and  wUdllfe  experts  would  do  a  better 
Job.  I  share  that  belief. 

I  have  great  praise  for  EPA.  But  It.  too, 
makes  mistakes.  When  other  Federal  agen- 
cies with  expertise  and  the  public  scrutinize 
EPA's  efforts.  I  wUl  feel  more  confident  that 
these  mistakes  will  be  fewer. 

EPA's  402  proposed  regulations  and  final 
guidelines  should  be  revised  Immediately  to 
provide  that: 

(a)  the  Coordination  Act  shall  apply  to  all 


permits  issued  thereunder  by  EPA  and   the 
States; 

(b)  a  copy  of  the  permit  application  shall 
immediately,  upon  receipt  by  EPA,  t)e  sent  to 
the  BSF&W  and  NOAA  and  the  appropriate 
State  fish  and  game  agency  for  review  and 
comment;  and 

(c)  like  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  these 
agencies  will  be  given  "a  stated  number  of 
days  to"  respond  (which  "normally"  will  be 
30  days),  but  where  more  time  is  needed, 
"more  time  will  be  gn'anted  where  It  appears 
that  the  public  Interest  warrants  such  ex- 
tension" (See  38  P.R.  1365,  sec.  125.14(b)). 

I  emphasize  also  that  the  Coordination 
Act  applies  to  all  permits  Issued  by  EPA  under 
Public  Law  92-500,  such  as  those  Issued  under 
section  404. 

X.   AOOmONAL   MATTES 

Tour  April  26  letter  to  me  notes  that  an 
"order"  issued  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  di- 
rects the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  to  (a)  "pre- 
pare the  formal  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General"  Issued  pursuant  to  28  U.S.  Code  511 
and  512,  and  (b)  to  "render  Informal  opin- 
ions and  legal  advice"  to  Executive  branch 
agencies. 

I  am  familiar  with  this  order,  but  I  f>olnt 
out  that  such  an  "order"  is  only  as  good  as 
the  foundation  upon  which  It  is  based.  As 
to  that  part  of  the  "order"  relating  to  "for- 
mal" Attorney  General  opinions,  there  Is  un- 
questionably a  firm  statutory  basis.  But  none 
exists  for  that  part  of  the  "order"  authoriz- 
ing the  Ofiice  of  Legal  Counsel  to  provide  to 
Federal  agencies  the  legal  service  of  render- 
ing "informal"  opinions.  Such  a  service  Is 
undoubtedly  useful,  but,  when  rendering 
such  opinions,  the  Department  should  cau- 
tion such  agencies,  including  EPA,  that  such 
opinions  lack  the  weight  of  an  Attorney 
General  opinion,  and,  of  course,  will  not  pre- 
clude anyone  from  filing  a  suit  alleging  that 
EPA  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  "con- 
svUtation"  requirements  of  the  Coordination 
Act. 

Finally.  I  note  your  statement  that  if  EPA 
"wishes  to  obtain  a  formal  opinion  from  the 
Attorney  Oeneral.  It  must  ask  the  President 
to  request  It".  I  think  this  Is  archaic.  I  fail 
to  see  why.  In  the  twentieth  centtiry,  only  a 
Cabmet  level  agency  can  ask  for  such  opin- 
ions, and  other  agencies  cannot.  If  true,  your 
Department  Is  derelict  In  not  long  ago  rec- 
ommending to  Congress  that  the  new  law  be 
amended  to  allow  all  Federal  agencies  to 
ask  for  such  opinions  directly,  rather  than 
burden  the  President  with  such  matters.  I 
request  that  you  promptly  provide  to  me,  as 
a  drafting  service,  an  amendment  that  will 
authorize  such  direct  requests  for  Attorney 
General  opinions. 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dinckli., 
ChaiTTnan,    Subcommittee   on    Fisheries 

and    Wildlife    Conservation    and    the 

Environment. 

footnotes 

^  The  Interior  Deputy  Solicitor's  memoran- 
dum of  Mar.  9,  1973  erroneously  states  (in 
footnote  1)  that  there  was  "no  floor  debate 
on  the  measure  and  no  recorded  hearing" 
concerning  the  1958  Coordination  Act 
Amendments.  There  were  both  recorded 
hearings  and  a  brief  floor  debate. 

« In  adopting  the  1946  amendments,  Con- 
gress also  provided  in  sec.  5  that  the  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Service  should  investigate  the 
effects  of  sewage  and  Industrial  wastes  on 
flsh  and  wildlife.  This  function  remains  In 
effect  today.   (16  U.S.  Code  665). 

•  At  the  hearing,  there  was  the  following 
colloquy  between,  Cong.  Miller  and  Secretary 
Chllson  (Hearings,  supra,  pp.  18-19) : 

"Mr.  Mn-LEB.  It  Is  generally  a  courtesy  that 
you  pass  out  a  bill  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  that  you  pass  out  a  bill  of 
a  member  of  the  committee  rather  than  that 
of  a  non-member  of  the  committee.  At  the 
proper  time  I  am  going  to  move  the  adop- 

I 


tlon  of  HJt.  13138. 

"I  want  the  record  to  show  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  cross  you  up." 

"Mr.  Chilson.  We  want  the  record  to  show 
that  oiir  remarks  go  to  HJl.  13138,  it  being 
Identical  to  HJl.  12371." 

(Note. — HJR.  13138  was  Introduced  by  the 
Subcommittee  Chairman,  Congressman 
Prank  W  Boykln.) 

*  The  tables  are  printed  In  full  in  the  Hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Environment  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce,  entitled  "Elf- 
fects  of  Mercury  on  Man  and  the  Environ- 
ment," Part  2.  Table  A  at  p.  133;  Table  B  at 
p.  246. 

'^  Mr.  Lankhorst'B  prepared  statement  Is 
printed  at  pp.  172,  173  of  the  Hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resotorces  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  entitled:  "The  Estab- 
lishment of  A  National  Industrial  Wastes  In- 
ventory", Sept.  13,  1970. 

"  Hearings,  "Mercury  Pollution  and  En- 
forcement of  the  Reftise  Act  of  1899,"  Part 
1,  p.  462. 

^  Mercury  Hearings,  supra,  p.  524,  528-529. 

»  Mercury  Hearings,  supra,  pp.  638-639. 

•Mercury  Hearings,  supra,  p.  545-546. 

•"Mercviry  Hearings,  supra,  p.  543. 

"  Committee  Print  "A  Legislative  History 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972"  (p.  651). 

"  Committee  Print,  supra,  p.  248. 

"The  Interior  table  Is  as  follows: 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

reports 

Ywr 

applications 

prepared 

1962  calendar  year 

552 

66 

1%3  calendar  year 

1,926 

69 

196A  calendar  year 

1, 186 

101 

1965  calendar  year 

.     1,32« 

77 

1966  calendar  year.... 

1,539 

87 

1967  calendar  year 

(' 

(') 

1968  calendar  year 

5. 1*  i 

355 

1969  calendar  year 

5.122 

«3 

1970  fiscal  year 

5.M2 

470 

1971  fiscal  year 

5,659 

658 

1972  fiscal  year 

6,272 

1,181 

■  Data  missing. 

WATERGATE  BYPRODUCTS 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DETVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
endless  numbers  of  articles,  editorials, 
commentaries,  et  cetera,  arising  out  of 
"Watergate"  it  was  interesting  to  read 
King  Features  syndicated  Jeffrey  Hart 
the  other  day;  particularly  where  he 
suggested  a  look  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment files  concerning  bugging  activities 
during  previous  administrations. 

The  article  follows: 

Ikneb  OOP  Factions  at  Work  in  ViciotJS 
Watergate  Phase 
(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 

We  now  move  Into  a  particularly  vlcloiis 
phase  of  the  Watergate  affair,  in  which  a 
variety  of  groups  and  by  no  means  only  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  liberal  enemies,  are  trying  to 
plunge  their  daggers  Into  the  long-contem- 
plated backs.  Some  of  the  roughest  stuff, 
Indeed,  is  coming  from  vengeful  factions 
Inside  the  Republican  party,  for  the  hapless 
H.R  (Bob)  Haldeman  and  John  Ehrllch- 
man  managed  to  consolidate  at  least  two 
groupw  of  powerful  enemies  within  the  party. 

Back  In  1969.  when  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign 
entourage  was  being  transformed  Into  a  gov- 
ernment, the  Haldeman-Ehrllchman  faction 
won  out  In  a  power  struggle  with  the  John 
Mitchell  coterie.   About  all   the  Mltchellltes 


ended  up  with  was  the  Justice  Department. 

The  Haldemanltes  occupied  the  center  of 
power  at  the  White  House  and  increasingly 
dommated  the  power  structure  of  the  Nixon 
administration. 

As  Mr.  Haldeman  somewhat  Inelegantly  re- 
marked at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  his 
faction  would  win  because  he  "had  the  body." 
Mr.  Haldeman.  that  Is,  had  the  readiest  ac- 
cess to  Mr.  Nixon. 

Today,  though  their  former  chief  Is  In 
deep  trouble,  the  Mltchellltes  within  the  ad- 
ministration and  outside  of  it  are  gleefully 
plunging  the  knife  Into  Mr.  Haldeman  and 
his  faction. 

To  each  other,  to  almost  anyone,  and  es- 
pecially to  any  reporter  who  will  listen,  they 
will  denounce  Mr.  Haldeman  and  his  faction 
as  mere  ad  men.  fools  and  Incompetents,  bug- 
bomb  salesmen,  French's  mustard  flacks  and 
so  on. 

Another  Republican  faction  is  equally 
gleeful  over  the  debacle  at  the  White  House. 
During  the  1972  campaign,  the  decision  was 
made  by  the  White  House  to  concentrate  all 
resources  on  the  presidential  election.  Con- 
gressional candidates  and  Republicans  run- 
ning in  state  elections  got  no  funds  to  speak 
of  and  no  support  from  the  presidential  peo- 
ple. 

Understandably  enough,  bitterness  over 
this  is  Intense.  The  White  House,  say  these 
party  workers  and  functionaries,  was  willing 
to  ignore  the  race  of  a  man  like  Sen.  Gordon 
Allott  of  Colorado,  who  went  down  to  defeat. 
In  order  to  drive  Mr.  Nixon's  winning  margin 
up  by  a  decimal  point  or  two. 

Republicans  associated  with  the  congres- 
sional wing  of  the  party  thus  are  shedding  no 
tears  for  the  fallen  Haldemanltes  and  Mltch- 
chelUtes. 

."teams  of  prose  Is  pouring  out.  Inspired  by 
the  congressional  Republicans,  denouncing 
the  White  House  types  as  parvenues.  hacks, 
Sammy  Clicks.  The  atmosphere  Is  acrid. 

And.  of  course,  the  liberals  are  wielding 
daggers  of  their  own.  A  campaign  is  on  via 
stories  in  the  press  to  destroy  middle-level 
administration  office  holders  who  have  not  in 
fact  been  shown  to  be  guilty  of  anything  In 
the  scandals. 

What  is  emerging  here,  moreover.  Is  not 
only  the  Incredible  self-destructlveness  of 
the  Republicans  but  their  naivete.  The  ad- 
ministration could  do  much  to  get  Itself  off 
the  defensive  In  this  affair  If  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Elliot  Richardson  privately  Intimated  to 
key  Democratic  leaders  that  he  planned  to 
make  public  Justice  Department  flies  con- 
cerning bugging  activities  during  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  L^Tidon  B.  Johnson  adminis- 
trations, both  Robert  Kennedy  and  Mr.  John- 
son having  been,  virtually,  walking  pieces  of 
electronic  equipment. 

If  Mr.  Richardson  dropped  a  few  hints  In 
that  direction,  restraint  would  suddenly  de- 
scend upon  the  liberal  Democrats. 


MINIMUM  WAGE:  THE 
RURAL  URBAN 

•  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  later  this  week  the  House  will 
consider  the  important  question  of  in- 
creasing the  Federal  minimum  wage.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  arguments  will 
be  raised  and  debated  on  all  sides  of  this 
emotional  issue,  but  I  am  just  as  positive 
that  the  one  that  will  be  both  most  ig- 
nored and  least  understood  will  be  that 
outlining  the  rural  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed increase. 

My  appointment  to  the  Small  Business 
Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  93d 
Congress  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  study  this  problem  more  closely,  and. 


while  I  do  not  assume  to  be  an  expert 
on  minimum  wage  legislation,  certain 
conclusions  are  apparent.  Since  this  is 
such  an  important  issue  for  rural  small 
businessmen  and  their  employees,  I 
would  like  to  share  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions with  you  before  they  are  distorted 
by  the  heat  of  debate. 

Unlike  its  urban  counterpart  which 
has  an  industrial  base,  rural  small  busi- 
ness is  tied  either  to  an  agricultural  or 
semiagrlcultural  economy.  Being  tied  to 
an  agricultural  or  semiagrlcultural  base 
where  income  has  not  risen  as  rapidly  as 
that  of  wage  earners  across  the  Nation, 
rural  small  business  must  take  care  not 
to  outprice  consumers  in  the  local  eco- 
nomic environment. 

Generally  speaking,  rural  firms  are 
smaller  and  more  numerous  than  their 
metropolitan  neighbors.  While  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  popula- 
tion lives  in  the  countryside,  almost  65 
percent  of  all  the  firms  listed  by  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  are  located  there.  Clearly, 
rural  America  is  highly  dependent  upon 
small  business  for  goods,  services,  and 
nonagricultural  jobs. 

Within  the  rural  small  business  com- 
munity there  is  a  heavy  concentration 
of  retail  and  service  establishm.ents. 
These  firms  are  labor  Intensive,  making 
them  much  more  sensitive  to  Federal 
legislation.  This  is  especially  true  when 
this  legislation  sets  arbitrary  and  arti- 
ficial wage  levels. 

All  of  the  above  tend  to  emphasize  the 
marginal  nature  of  rural  small  business. 
In  fact,  they  imderline  the  reason  why 
it  was  no  mere  quirk  of  fate  that  nearly 
73  percent  of  all  business  failures  in  the 
United  States  during  1970  occurred  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  the  operation 
of  a  rural  small  business  is  not  easy,  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  living  and  work- 
ing in  rural  America  has  its  advantages. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  lower  cost  of  living.  This  lower  cost 
of  living  substantially  reduces  the  pov- 
erty level  for  a  rural  family  of  four. 

It  has  long  been  argued  by  those  of  us 
who  represent  predominantly  rural  dis- 
tricts that  these  were  valid  reasons  for 
the  constant  and  sincere  opposition  of 
our  small  businessmen  to  federally  dic- 
tated increases  in  the  minimum  wage. 
But  imtll  recently,  there  was  little  or  no 
empirical  evidence  to  back  the  position. 
This  is  no  longer  the  case. 

A  team  of  economists  and  statistical 
experts  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia-Berkeley and  Stanford  University 
have  recently  completed  a  special  survey 
of  small  business  for  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business.  Ac- 
cording to  their  results  an  increase  In 
the  present  minimum  wage  to  $2.20  per 
hour  would  have  a  severe  and  totally 
disproportionate  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  rural  America. 

The  NPIB  survey  was  conducted 
among  some  10.000  randomly  sampled 
member  firms.  They  represented  a  cross 
section  of  the  federation's  membership 
of  344,000,  but,  more  importantly,  they 
also  "would  characterize  any  similar 
group  of  firms  in  the  economy,  whether 
or  not  they  were  members  of  the 
federation." 

According  to  the  data  gathered  by  the 
federation's  special  survey,  raising  the 


minimum  wage  to  $2.20  per  hour  would 
have  a  disproportionate  and  adverse 
effect  upon  the  rural  work  force.  Metro- 
politan small  businessmen  report  that 
two-thirds  of  their  employees  already  re- 
ceive $2.20  per  hour  or  more:  another 
9  percent  are  paid  between  $2  and 
$2.19  per  hour.  In  contrast,  slightly  over 
50  percent  of  the  rural  small  business 
employees  make  $2.20  per  hour  or  more 
with  another  16  percent  between  $2  and 
$2.19. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  this  Nation's  5.5 
million  small  businesses  are  located  In 
America's  small  towTis  and  villages. 
Based  on  this  figure  and  NFIB  survey 
results,  one  discovers  that  the  absolute 
number  of  small  business  employees 
affected  by  a  raise  in  the  minimum  wage 
is  greater  in  rural  America — approxi- 
mately 825,000  employees — than  in  urban 
America — approximately  750,000  em- 
ployees. This  fact  is  shocking  particu- 
larly considering  the  vast  majority  of 
this  Nation's  labor  force  reside  in  the 
cities  and  their  suburbs. 

In  effect,  by  raising  the  minimum  wage 
to  $2.20  per  hour,  the  Congress  is  de- 
manding that  our  rural  areas  absorb  the 
major  brunt  of  the  increase.  The  Con- 
gress is  telling  rural  America  to  make 
major  adjiistments  in  its  economy, 
while  requiring  much  smaller  ones  in  the 
cities.  Further,  there  is  no  manner  to 
compensate  those  directly  injured  from 
the  severe  adjustment. 

These  data  also  shows  that  raising  the 
minimum  wage  to  anywhere  near  $2.20 
per  hour  would  have  a  serious  and 
harmful  effect  upon  the  very  people  I 
feel  It  should  be  aimed  at  helping — the 
working  heads  of  rural  families. 
According  to  the  Berkeley-Stanford 
siurey,  this  is  the  group  that  would  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  belt  tightening 
needed  to  offset  the  Incresise.  They  re- 
port that  almost  22  percent  of  all  those 
that  would  have  to  be  released  in  rural 
America  would  be  from  this  employee 
category. 

On  the  other  hand,  metropolitan 
firms  report  that  young  adults  and 
teenagers  would  be  their  most  affected 
employes,  with  breadwiimers  coming  a 
distant  third.  So,  again,  rural  families 
will  be  asked  to  shoulder  an  unfair  share 
of  the  burden. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  Is  finally 
beginning  to  realize  that  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  pressing  needs  is  a  realistic 
rural  development  policy,  the  implica- 
tions of  the  information  contained  in 
the  NFIB  survey  is  distressing.  If  it  is 
accurate,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  is,  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  to  $2.20  per  hour  would 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  future  of 
balanced  rural  development. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  view  of 
the  concern  of  millions  of  rural  small 
businessmen  across  the  United  States,  I 
urge  you  to  approach  this  vote  with  the 
utmost  caution.  The  future  of  rural 
America  may  hang  in  the  balance. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Arends)  ,  on  account  of  serious  ill- 
ness in  family. 
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Mr.  Satterfield  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  HORTON,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  June  6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Permsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KocH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  60  minutes,  on  June  6. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mrs.  Griffiths  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  the  body  of  the  Record  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  exceeds 
V/2  pages  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $595. 

Mr.  Dingell  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  six  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,020. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks : ) 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Treen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY )  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 


from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  67.  An  act  lor  the  reUef  of  Reynaldo 
Canlas  Baecher;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roslta  E. 
Hodas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  227.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Kwok-chol  Kan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  315.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elsa  Blblana 
Paz  Soldan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Stefanle 
Mlgllerlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  529.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hang 
Kin  Wah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  a  national  policy  with  respect  to 
support  of  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
observe  a  period  of  21  days  to  honor  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1. o'clock  p.m.) ,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

987.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

988.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  the  supplemental 
summary  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  re- 
quired by  section  221(b)  of  Public  Law  91- 
510  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-110);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

989.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmit- 
ting reports  on  transfers  of  funds  under  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1973,  pursuant  to  section  736  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

990.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  donation  of  a  dlesel 
switch  engine.  Navy  serial  No.  65-00217,  to 
the  Blackberry  Creek  Railway  and  Historical 
Society,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  7545;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

991.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  donation  of  four  sur- 
plus wooden  chart  cases  to  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  7645;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

992.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  hct  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

993.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commission- 
er, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed [8  use.  1182  (a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  (b) );  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

994.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commission- 
er, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 


Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  1254 
(c)  (1)  |;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

995.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Commission- 
er, Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  subsection  (g)  of  section  1407, 
chapter  87,  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  exempt  actions  brought  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  under 
the  Federal  securities  laws  from  the  opera- 
tion of  said  section;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

996.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-136;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

997.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  work 
plan  involving  a  single  structvire  which  pro- 
vides more  than  4,000  acre-feet  of  total 
capacity  for  the  Bankllck  Creek  Watershed, 
Ky.,  pursuant  to  16  UJ3.C.  1005;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

RECErvED  From  the  Comptroller  General 

998.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  (General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  an  analysis  of  cost  estimates  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  and  two  alternate  programs  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  8070.  A  bill  to  authorize 
grants  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-244) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  market  promo- 
tion activity  of  foreign  agricultural  service 
(fourth  review) ;  (Rept.  No.  93-245) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  HJl.  7762.  A  bUl  to  amend  title 
13,  United  States  Code,  to  assure  confiden- 
tiality of  Information  furnished  In  response 
to  questionnaires,  InqiUrles,  and  other  re- 
quests of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  mid-decade  sample  survey  of 
population,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-246) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAWKINS;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  7824.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
247) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ICJHORD:  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. H.R  8023.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  (Rept. 
No.  93-248).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BARRETT : 

H.R.  8324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead  Based 
Paint    Poisoning    Prevention    Act,    and    for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  8325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Harter  Act  in  order 
to  provide  a  more  effective  remedy  for  own- 
ers, shippers,  and  receivers  of  property  trans- 
ported In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to 
recover  from  surface  transporttalon  com- 
panies subject  to  the  former  act,  damages 
sustained  as  the  result  of  loss,  damage,  in- 
jury, or  delay  in  transit  to  such  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstata  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  8326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  by  adding  thereto  provisions 
authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, In  Its  discretion  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  shall  from  time 
to  time  prescribe,  to  establish  minimum  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  security  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  for  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property  transported  by  carriers  subject 
to  parts  I  and  III  of  the  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
RoNCALLO  of  New  York,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Rie- 
GLE,    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr.    Spence,    Mr. 
Bakxr,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Roussklot, 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Tikrnan, 
Mr.    Denholm,    Mr.   Ckderbero,    Mr. 
Sntder,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Betill)  : 
H.R.  8327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1964   to   allow   a   credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher 
education;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Shotjp,  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  HuBER,  Mr.  GooDLiNo,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,    Mr.    Shrtvek,   Mr.    Harvey, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mrs.  Chis- 
uoLM,   Mrs.   Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  and  Mr.  Harrington:) 
H.R.   8328.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

^  By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  8329.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  and  a  National  Fire  Academy 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment In  reducing  the  incidence  of  death, 
personal  Injury,  and  property  damage  from 
fire,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordi- 
nation of  fire  prevention  and  control  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
ZTTG,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr. 
BowxN,    Mr.    Brown    of    California, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  DE  LtJGO,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Pattntrot,  Mr.  Froeh- 
lich, Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Hahvey,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Ket- 
cham,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr.    Long    of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
H.R.  8330.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  (3ode  to  remove  the  time  limi- 
tation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Ms.  Ab- 
zrrc,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr. 
BowEN,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  (Caro- 


lina, Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Denholm.  Mr. 
Derwinski,   Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.   Fish, 
Mr.    Froehlich,    Mrs.    Grasso,    Mr. 
Harrington,   Mr.  Harvey,   Mr.  Hor- 
ton,  Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   Ketchum,   Mr. 
Lehicam,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  and 
Mr.  Moaklet)  : 
H.R.  8331.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to  clarify  the   circum- 
stances under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  for  care  and  treat- 
ment rendered  to  veterans  by  private  hos- 
pitals In  emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.   Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,   Mr. 
Rarick,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Thone,  Mr.  TiEBNAN,  Mr.  Treen,  Mr. 
Whitehukst,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  8332.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Oode  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  for  care  and  treat- 
ment rendered  to  veterans  by  private  hos- 
pitals In  emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BREAUX    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Podell,  Mr.  Rarick.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Thone,    Mr.    TnENAN,    Mr.    Whtte- 
HURST,     Mr.     Won     Pat,     and     Mr. 
Wyatt)  : 
H.R.  8333.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  time  limi- 
tation within  which  programs  of  education 
for  veterans  must  be  completed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  8334.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  coordina- 
tion  of  Federal   reporting  services;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  8335.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional educational  beneflt«  to  Vietnam  era 
veterans;    to   the   Committee   on   Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  8336.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  eli- 
gible veterans  pursuing  fuU-tlme  programs  of 
education  to  receive  mcreased  monthly  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances  and  have  their 
period  of  entitlement  reduced  proportionally; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  8337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  repeal  the 
regulatory  authority  under  that  act  respect- 
ing effectiveness  of  drugs;  to  the  CX)mmlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Talcott,    Mr.    Landgrebe,    and    Mr. 
Winn)  : 
H.R.  8338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  from  coverage  by  the 
act  every  household  which  has  a  member 
who  Is  on  strike,  «md  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  ConMnlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DORN : 
HJl.  8339.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1903 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  limits  on 
payments  for  skilled  nursing  homes  and  In- 
termediate care  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  8340.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
(16  U.S.C.  Ch.  12A)  to  provide  that  costs  In- 
curred to  comply  with  environmental  laws 
and  regulations  shall  not  be  Included  as 
costs  of  the  electric  power  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  8341.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  petroleum  products  to  In- 
dependent oil  marketers;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  8342.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  which  prohibit  the  transfer  of  certain 
lands  located  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  8343.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  403(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  famUy  fares  and  to 
authorize  reduced-rate  transfKDrtatlon  for 
young  people  and  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space-avaUable  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8344.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  designate  the  home 
of  a  State  legislator  for  Income  tax  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MALLARY: 
H.R.  8345.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admin  Istratlon . 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  to  provide  a 
more  effective  approach  to  the  problem  of 
developing  and  maintaining  a  rational  re- 
lationship between  building  codes  and  re- 
lated regulatory  requirements  and  building 
technology  In  the  United  States,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate urgently  needed  cost-saving  innova- 
tions in  the  building  Industry,  through  the 
establishment  of  an  appropriate  nongovern- 
mental Instrument  which  can  make  defini- 
tive technical  findings,  insure  that  the  find- 
ings are  made  available  to  all  sectors  of  the 
economy,  public  and  private,  and  provide  an 
effective  method  for  encouraging  and  facili- 
tating Federal,  State,  and  local  acceptance 
and  use  of  such  findings;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HJl.  8347.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1326  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  AprU  11. 1968  (82  Stat. 
80;  Public  Law  90-284)  relating  to  State  civil 
jurisdiction  In  actions  to  which  Indians  are 
parties,  and  State  jurisdiction  over  offenses 
committed  by  or  against  Indians  In  Indian 
country;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  8348.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  designate  certain  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  as  national 
energy  research  centers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.     Benitez,     Mr.     Bingham,     Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Ms.  Burke  of 
California,  Mr.  Caret  of  New  York, 
Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Dkl- 
LUMS,    Mr.    Drinan,    Mr.    Fauntrot, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Ms. 
Jordan,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Moaklet, 
and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
H.R.  8349.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
bilingual    proceedings    In    certain    district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Rees,    Mr.    RiEGLE,    Mr.    Roonet    of 
Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
Stark,      Mr.      Stokes,       and      Mr. 
Waldie)  : 
HJR.  8350.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  for 
bilingual    proceedings    in    certain    district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devine  ) : 
H.R.  8351.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  8352.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cascade 
Head  Scenic-Research  Area  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
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By  Mr  BRASCO. 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  J.  Res.  594.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  May  In  e<tch 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

H.J.  Res.  595.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  orderly  review  of  fee-paid  oil  Import 
licenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 
H.  Res.  421.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President  exer- 
cise his  authority  under  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1970"  by  freezing  retail  food 
prices  and  that  the  President  establish  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  cost  and  avall- 
abUlty  of  food;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD : 
H.   Res.   422.    Resolution    authorizing   the 
President  to  proclaim  June  3.  1973.  as  'Na- 


tional MIA-POW  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn, 
230.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  relative  to  Inequities  and  discrim- 
ination In  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— J/onrfai/,  June  4, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro   tempore    (Mr.   Eastland)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  Thou  Light  of  the  World,  shine 
upon  us  with  the  light  of  Thy  truth 
to  illuminate  and  make  clear  the 
course  of  our  actions  in  this  new  week. 
We  lay  before  Thee  our  need  of  Thee 
and  Thy  continued  presence — the  light 
of  the  transcendent  upon  the  transient, 
the  eternal  upon  the  temporal.  Show  us 
the  way  of  servanthood  which  sanctifies 
every  labor  done  in  Thy  name.  While  we 
work  at  tasks  great  or  small,  exposed  or 
obscure,  help  us  to  keep  ever  before  us 
the  vision  of  the  people  we  serve,  the 
better  world  for  which  all  men  of  good 
will  long,  and  for  which  we  strive  in  this 
place.  Whatever  our  lot  in  life,  make  \is 
sure  of  Thee,  O  God,  our  life,  our  hope, 
oiu-  strength.  Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  withdrawing  the  nomination  of 
Robert  L.  DuPont.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
OfBce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
June  I,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  296— AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  THE  LAST  WEEK  OF 
JUNE  1973  AS  "NATIONAL  AUTISTIC 
CHILDREN'S   WEEK" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 296. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
296.  to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  last  week  of  Jime  1973  as  "Na- 
tional Autistic  Children's  Week,"  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
support  of  this  resolution,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  has  prepared  some  remarks.  As 
Senator  Tunney,  by  necessity,  is  occupied 
away  from  the  Senate  Chamber  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement   by   Senatoh   Tunnet 

Last  week,  on  May  17,  1973.  I  asked  to  have 
held  at  the  desk  Congressman  Waldle's  reso- 
lution. H.J.  Res.  296,  which  would  proclaim 
the  last  week  of  June  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Autistic  Children's  Week." 

On  February  5,  1973,  I  Introduced  SJ. 
Res.  50,  which  contained  the  same  provisions 
as  HJ.  Res.  296.  My  Resolution  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Charters.  HoUdaj-s  and  Celebrations.  I  feel 
the  House  resolution  is  adequate  and  I  see  no 
need  to  await  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  50. 

Immediate  action  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion would  benefit  so  many  deserving  people. 
The  observance  of  National  Autistic  Chil- 
dren's Week  would  aid  In  Increasing  public 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  these  children  and 
would  offer  new  hope  to  thousands  of  par« 
ents  of  autistic  children  throughout  the 
country. 

I  tirge  that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  Joint  resolution   (HJ.  Res.  296) 
was  passed. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  under  rules  vn 
and  vm,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  I  will  waive  my  time. 
This  is  Monday.  This  is  the  day  the  Lord 
hath  made  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing to  mess  It  up.  [Laughter.] 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  is  willing  to 
yield  his  time  to  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  today.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  if  that 
is  true? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Yes.  The  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  understands  cor- 
rectly that  we  are  happy  to  yield  our 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  the  distinguished  acting  Repub- 
lican leader  our  thanks  for  his  usual 
courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  previoiisly  allotted  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) under  the  order  be  aUotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Proxmire  made 
at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of 
S.  1935,  dealing  with  a  review  of  intel- 
ligence operations,  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


PRISONS   AND  POLITICAL   PRISON- 
ERS IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  study  mission  representing 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
which  I  serve   as   chairman,   returned 
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from  visiting  the  countries  of  Indochina. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  mission  was  to 
review  people  problems  and  humanitar- 
ian needs  in  the  war-affected  areas — and 
to  contribute  responsibly  to  public  dis- 
cussion over  our  country's  obligations  to 
rehabilitate  war  victims  and  help  heal 
the  wounds  of  conflict.  To  this  end,  the 
subcommittee  began  a  series  of  hearings 
in  April,  and  a  detailed  report  of  the 
study  mission's  findings  and  recommen- 
dations will  be  filed  with  the  Senate  in 
the  weeks  ahead. 

Among  the  people  problems  pursued 
by  members  of  the  study  mission,  who 
visited  South  Vietnam,  was  the  plight  of 
civilian  detainees  and  political  prisoners. 
And  It  is  this  issue  that  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss today. 

In  pursuing  this  issue,  members  of  the 
study  mission  talked  with  a  broad  rep- 
resentation of  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
cans in  the  field.  They  were  concerned 
about  the  number  of  political  prisoners, 
their  treatment  and  places  of  detention, 
and  their  current  status  under  the  cease- 
fire agreement.  They  were  also  concerned 
about  American  involvement  in  this  is- 
sue, the  official  policy  of  our  Government 
toward  the  plight  of  political  prisoners, 
and  the  long-standing  question  of  inter- 
national inspection  of  detention  facili- 
ties. 

For  too  many  years,  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  political  prisoners  has  been  the 
object  of  coverup — from  both  Washing- 
ton and  Saigon.  For  too  many  years  the 
issue  has  been  swept  under  the  rug  by 
our  Government — as  if  we  were  not  in- 
volved, or  the  issue  did  not  exist.  Again 
and  again  our  Government  has  sought 
to  whitewash  the  issue — and  In  response 
to  congressional  and  other  inquiries  has 
all  but  pleaded  ignorance  to  the  existence 
and  plight  of  political  prisoners  in  South 
Vietnam.  That  this  situation  continues, 
is  distressing  to  me — as  I  know  it  is  to 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  millions 
of  Americans. 

What  really  prompts  my  comments  to- 
day, however,  is  not  first  of  all,  this  sorry 
record — but  the  administration's  latest 
coverup — involving  its  budget  request 
for  Indochina  Post-War  Reconstruction 
Assistance  and  other  aid  to  the  countries 
of  Indochina. 

In  reporting  some  findings  of  the 
Subcommittee's  Study  Mission,  and 
some  additional  information,  I  wish  to 
comment  briefly  on  several  items — first, 
the  existence  and  number  of  political 
prisoners;  second,  their  condition  and 
treatment;  third,  the  status  of  political 
prisoners  under  the  ceasefire  agree- 
ment; and  finally,  American  involve- 
ment in  this  issue. 

NUMBER    OF    POLITICAL    PRISONERS 

Mr.  President,  a  statistics  on  the  num- 
ber of  political  prisoners  held  in  a  closed 
society  are  always  difficult  to  obtain — 
whether  for  South  Vietnam — or  the  So- 
viet Union,  or  Greece,  or  Braail,  or  else- 
where. In  fact,  for  South  Vietnam,  Sai- 
gon insists  that  it  holds  no  political 
prisoners. 

In  early  April — during  his  visit  to  the 
Vatican,  and  following  Pope  Paul  VI's 
eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  civilian  de- 
tainees in  Vietnam — President  Thieu 
said: 


There  are  no  political  prisoners  In  South 
Vietnam. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  prisoners" — 
those  of  "common  law,"  who  number  some 
21,000 — and  "communist  criminals,'"  who 
number  close  to  6,000. 

The  Thieu  government  may  choose 
any  label  it  desires  for  civilians  detained 
for  political  reasons.  But  by  every  in- 
ternational standard,  what  are  com- 
monly called  "political  prisoners"  exist 
in  South  Vietnam  today. 

According  to  most  official  estimates 
given  the  study  mission  in  field  conver- 
sations, and  in  a  letter  from  a  U.S. 
Embassy  official  in  Saigon  (see  exhibit 
A)  at  least  some  20,000  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  are  currently  detained  imder  in- 
dictments or  sentences  relating  to  politi- 
cal activities  and  the  war.  Additionally, 
thousands  of  other  civilians — at  least 
20,000 — are  prisomrs  in  "common  crimi- 
nal status"  for  thievery,  smuggling  and 
the  like. 

According  to  the  Embassy's  letter,  the 
first  category  of  prisoners — the  political 
category — includes — 

Those  held  because  they  committed  polit- 
ically motivated  acts  ranging  from  murder 
to  printing  anti-GVN  propaganda,  or  be- 
longed to  organlz.^tlons  the  GVN  considers 
subversive. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  this  po- 
litical category  of  prisoners — 

Is  further  divided  Into  those  detained  be- 
cause of  communist-related  activities  and  aU 
others. 

Until  recently,  Mr.  President,  those 
detained  because  of  Communist-related 
activities — the  bulk  of  the  political  pris- 
oners— were  divided  into  "Conunimist 
criminals"  aund  "An  Tri  detainees."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Embassy — 

Communist  criminals  are  those  who  have 
been  convicted  by  military  courts  of  specific 
criminal  acts,  such  as  terrorism,  assassina- 
tion, extortion  of  "taxes",  etc.  .  .  .  An  Tri  de- 
tainees are  persons  detained  because  they 
are  "considered  dangerous  to  national  de- 
fense, national  security,  and  public  order." 

The  Embassy  letter  says  that  the — 
An  Tri  detainees  are  Incarcerated  on  the 
order  of  the  Prime  Minister  after  passing 
through  nonjudicial  administrative  proc- 
ess— An  Tri  detainees,  the  letter  goes  on 
"need  not  be  accused  of  committing  a  specific 
criminal  aci'. 

In  addition  to  civilians  being  detained 
for  alleged  Communist-related  activi- 
ties— according  to  the  Embassy's  letter, 
the  political  category  of  prisoners  also 
includes  "non-Communist  dissidents," 
"various  student  leaders,"  and  what  the 
letter  calls  "sentenced  common  crimi- 
nals." 

As  I  suggested  earlier,  accurate  sta- 
tistics on  the  number  of  political  prison- 
ers in  South  Vietnam  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, and  even  official  American  esti- 
mates will  vary.  But  several  things  about 
this  issue  are  clear. 

First,  there  are  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam,  despite  the 
semantics  of  the  Thieu  government. 

Second,  these  prisoners  include  not 
only  civilians  detained  as  "Communist 
criminals" — but  many  others  from 
across  the  political  spectrum. 

Third,  estimates  on  political  prisoners 


vary.  President  Thieu  cities  nearly  6.000 
"Communist  criminal."  The  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, in  extrapolations  from  a  statisti- 
cal jungle,  usually  estimates  some  20,- 
000  political  prisoners,  of  whom  up  to 
1.000  are  "non -Communist  dissidents." 
Still  other  sources,  including  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary'  Government — 
PRG— go  as  high  as  200,000. 

Fourth,  according  to  some  American 
officials,  the  Thieu  government's  use  of 
"Commimist-related  activities,"  as  a 
cause  for  detention,  has  a  broad  interpre- 
tation and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cover 
to  detain  most  any  civilian. 

Fifth,  political  prisoners  are  held  by 
the  PRG.  as  well  as  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment. Here,  again,  the  estimates  vary. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Embassy,  the  PRG 
apparently  admits  to  some  200  political 
prisoners.  The  Thieu  government  claims 
that  close  to  60,000  civilians  have  been 
abducted  by  PRG  forces. 

Sixth,  as  Washington  and  Saigon  have 
regularly  done  in  lowering  the  number  of 
civilian  war  casualties  or  refugees  on  of- 
ficial rolls — the  Thieu  government  has 
also  done  in  lowering  the  numbers  of 
political  prisoners  in  official  estimates. 
This  lowering  of  numbers  to  disguise  the 
facts,  is  done  by  shifting  people  from  one 
category  to  another.  According  to  the 
Embassy's  letter,  the  Thieu  government 
has  systematically  changed  the  status  of 
some  political  prisoners,  by  shifting  their 
category  to  "common  criminal  status." 
Specifically,  the  Embassy  says,  that: 

Before  and  since  the  ceasefire,  the  GVN 
has  been  converting — detainees  to  common 
criminal  status  by  the  expedient  of  convicting 
them  of  ID  card  violations  or  draft-dodging. 

Presumably,  this  expedient  applies  to 
both  the  Communist  criminal  as  well  as 
the  non-Communist  dissident  categories. 

Seventh,  from  information  available  to 
the  study  mission,  estimates  on  political 
prisoners  by  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  officials 
apparently  only  include  hard-core  or 
long-term  prisoners,  who  are  usually  held 
in  primarj'  detention  centers  such  as  Con 
Son  or  the  Chi  Hoa  prison  in  Saigon. 
Hundreds  of  other  civilians,  however,  are 
regularly  detained  for  political  reasons, 
and  usually  on  a  temporary'  basis — at 
dozens  of  local  interrogation  or  correc- 
tion centers  throughout  the  country. 
Current  estimates  on  these  detainees  are 
unavailable.  But  if  historj'  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  at  all  relevant,  the  number 
of  such  detainees  probably  adds  signifi- 
cantly to  the  U.S.  Embassy's  estimate  of 
some  20.000  political  prisoners. 

And  finally,  the  history  of  political 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  is  at  least  as 
long  as  the  war.  As  the  Embassy's  letter 
points  out,  "during  the  long  course  of 
the  Vietnam  confiict.  people  from  every 
area  of  the  country  have  been  arrested." 
How  manj',  Mr.  President,  is  unknown; 
but  the  record  would  suggest  that  the 
cumulative  total  of  civilian  detainees 
numbers  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
By  official  count,  since  1968  at  least 
100.000  persons  were  detained  under  the 
American  sponsored  Phoenix  program 
alone.  Moreover,  throughout  the  war, 
each  escalation  of  military  activity,  and 
each  move  toward  peace,  usuallj'  brought 
with  it  a  heavj-  wave  of  arrests  by  the 
Saigon   government — and   a   sharp   in- 
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crease  in  abductions  by  PRG  forces.  De- 
velopments during  the  military  escala- 
tion and  the  so-called  October  "peace 
scare"  of  1972  provide  a  clear  illustra- 
tion of  the  pattern — at  least  as  it  affected 
the  actions  of  the  Thieu  government  In 
Saigon. 

According  to  the  American  Consul 
General  in  Danang.  an  estimated  15,000 
civilians  were  arrested  for  political  rea- 
sons in  April  and  May  of  last  year  in 
Hue  and  the  province  of  Thua  Thien. 
Another  estimated  2,500  civilians  were 
arrested  in  the  four  other  provinces  of 
Military  Region  1  during  the  same 
period.  Most  of  these  detainees  were 
processed  through  local  interrogation 
centers.  Some,  apparently,  were  released. 
Some  were  sent,  probably  on  a  temporary 
basis,  to  local  jails.  But  an  estimated 
14,000  were  sent  south  to  Con  Son  prison. 
The  number  who  remain  there  today  is 
unknown. 

Several  months  later,  during  the  peace 
moves  in  October,  a  second  major 
round-up  of  civilians  occurred  in  Mili- 
tary Region  1.  According  to  American 
officials  in  Danang.  some  5,000  persons 
were  arrested  during  this  period  in  Mili- 
tary Region  1  alone.  And  since  then, 
arrests  have  continued,  in  various 
degrees,  throughout  the  country. 

THE    CONDmON    AND    TREATMENT    Or    POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 

Mr.  President,  In  a  March  19  letter 
from  AmbEissador  Ellsworth  Bunker  to 
a  staff  member  of  the  subcommittee— 
and  for  the  usual  bureaucratic  reasons — 
the  subcommittee's  study  mission  to 
South  Vietnam  was  oflQclally  denied  per- 
mission to  inspect  civilian  prison  facili- 
ties. Because  of  this  denial — and  past 
denial  to  representatives  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— the  study  mission  Is  not  in  a 
position  to  make  any  direct  Judgment,  on 
the  condition  or  treatment  of  political 
prisoners.  But  the  mere  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  the  study  mission — along  with 
many  others — have  been  repeatedly 
denied  access  to  prison  facilities  and 
conversations  with  detainees,  is  cause 
enough  for  serious  concern. 

Subcommittee  representatives  had  a 
similar  experience  in  Greece  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  But  we  know  from  the  record 
that  no  coverup  In  Greece  can  fully  hide 
the  fact  that  Greek  political  prisoners 
have  been  mistreated,  often  brutally — 
as  political  prisoners  are  in  other  closed 
societies  around  the  world.  In  South 
Vietnam,  we  need  only  recall  the  tiger 
cage  incidents,  the  treatment  of  former 
presidential  candidate,  Truong  Dir;h 
Dzu,  and  similar  past  events.  And  even 
today,  concern  over  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  detainees  in  South  Viet- 
nam continues  to  arise  from  a  wade  va- 
riety of  sources — including  official  sources 
and  released  prisoners.  Various  reports 
and  materials,  including  photographic 
evidence  of  alleged  mistreatment,  appears 
from  time  to  time  in  the  press — and  is 
also  available  from  respected  private 
organizations  such  as  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee — see  exhibit  8 — and  others. 
Additionally,  the  American  Embassy  in 
Saigon  has  so  far  denied  the  study  mis- 
sion's request  for  official  reports  on  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  prisoners — 
but  in  the  written  response  to  study  mis- 


sion inquiries,  an  American  official  can- 
didly stated : 

We  cannot  disprove  that  mJstreatxnent  of 
inmat<s  has  occurred;  some  with  little  doubt 
ha.s. 

All  of  this  raises  troubling  questions 
over  the  condition  and  treatment  of  po- 
litical prisoners  in  South  Vietnam — de- 
spite Saigon's  statement  that  all  is  well. 
But  I  feel  that  perhaps  the  most  serious 
indictment  of  Saigon's  position  is  found 
In  the  shabby  treatment  accorded  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross — ICRC— by  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1949,  the  ICRC  is  charged  with  various 
humanitarian  activities  for  the  protec- 
tion of  war  victims  and  civilian  popula- 
tions in  areas  of  conflict.  It  is  apparently 
debatable  as  to  whether  or  not  concern 
for  political  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam 
falls  lander  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
the  humanitarian  activities  of  the  ICRC, 
But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a 
record  of  ICRC  involvement  in  this  is- 
sue, which  the  Thieu  government  has 
cruelly  exploited.  In  its  own  defense 
against  charges  of  Inhumane  treatment 
of  civilian  detainees,  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment has  repeatedly  suggested  ICRC  ap- 
proval of  its  prison  system  and  treat- 
ment of  political  prisoners.  The  Thieu 
government  issued  such  a  statement 
through  its  representative  in  Paris  on 
March  14.  To  set  the  record  straight, 
the  ICRC  issued  a  statement  on  March 
21,  which  was  amplified  to  members  of 
the  subcommittee's  study  mission  by 
Red  Cross  officials  in  subsequent  discus- 
sions in  Geneva.  The  ICRC  statement 
reads  as  follows: 

According  to  prees  reports  on  14  March, 
the  delegation  of  tlie  Republic  of  Vietnam 
In  Paris,  replying  to  a  communication  from 
the  "Communaute'  Vletnamlenne"  mention- 
ing 111 -treatment  In  Con  Son  prison,  said  that 
"the  South  Vietnam  detention  camps,  In- 
cluding Con  Son,  had  been  visited  by  inter- 
national humanitarian  organizations,  in- 
ternational Red  Cross". 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  would  maXe  It  clearly  understood  that 
the  Last  time  its  delegates  Inspected  Con 
Son  prison  was  on  li  January.  1969.  Since 
then  they  have  been  several  times  to  Con 
Son  but  were  allowed  to  see  only  several 
dozen  prisoners  of  war,  not  the  civilian 
detainees  who  constituted  the  Immense  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates. 

The  ICRC  repeats  its  earlier  statements 
that  It  was  precisely  because  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  South  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment— particularly  the  prohibition  of  pri- 
vate talks  with  detainees — that  In  March 
1972,  It  discontinued  visits  to  Interned 
civilians. 

Mr.  President,  the  available  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  American  and  international 
concern  over  the  condition  and  treat- 
ment of  political  prisoners  in  South 
Vietnam.  Some  observers — including 
American  officials — apparently  take 
comfort  in  the  suggestion  that  whatever 
mistreatment  exists  is  not  applied  gen- 
erally and  systematically  to  all  prisoners. 
But  the  general  and  systematic  denial  of 
information — by  Washington  and  Sai- 
gon— to  those  legitimately  concerned 
over  the  situation,  is  a  matter  of  record. 
And  in  light  of  the  international  con- 
troversey  over  the  condition  and  treat- 


ment of  political  prisoners,  this  can  only 
lead  to  one  question — if  there  is  nothing 
to  hide,  why  does  not  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment admit  impartial  observers  to 
inspect  the  prisons?  And  why  is  not  the 
administration  carrying  this  message  to 
Saigon? 

THE  STATUS  OP  POLITICAL  PRISONERS  TINDER  THE 
CEASE-FIRE    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Thieu 
government  has  released  or  returned  to 
PRG  custody  a  number  of  detainees  in 
recent  weeks  and  months — in  the  main, 
the  resolution  of  this  issue  depends  for 
some  prisoners  on  the  implementation 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement  and  the  pris- 
oners protocol — and  for  other  prison- 
ers on  the  Thieu  government's  adher- 
ence to  bsislc  human  rights. 

As  the  Embassy's  letter  to  the  study 
mission  correctly  implies,  the  United 
States  carries  no  direct  obligation  for 
the  release  or  return  of  any  prisoner 
held  in  South  Vietnam.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  group — those  labeled  as  "Com- 
munist criminals" — the  Embassy's  letter 
states  that  "the  return  of  civilian  de- 
tainees is  a  matter  to  be  negotiated  by 
the  GVN  and  the  NLF.  Return  of  the 
civilian  prisoners  held  by  the  GVN  of 
Communist  persuasion  will  then  occur 
only  after  the  two  South  Vietnamese 
parties  have  agreed  to  the  modalities." 

Regrettably,  the  negotiations  between 
the  Thieu  government  and  the  PRG  to 
accomplish  this  end  have  so  far  failed. 

But  what  about  the  other  group  of 
prisoners — those  who  are  not  "of  Com- 
munist persuasion" — ond  even  those 
among  them  who  are  falsely  labeled  as 
being  "of  Communist  persuasion?"  What 
about  those  who  are  not  specifically  cov- 
ered by  the  cease-fire  agreement^-and 
whose  future  depends  solely  on  the  Thieu 
govement's  adherence  to  basic  human 
rights?  What  about  the  so-called  "non- 
Commimist  dissidents" — persons  like 
Mrs.  Ngo  Ba  Thanh,  various  student 
leaders,  journalists,  and  hundreds  of 
others  whose  only  crime  may  have  the 
exercise  of  free  speech  in  the  interest  of 
reconciliation  and  peace? 

The  TTiieu  government  has  no  an- 
swers to  these  questions,  because  they  do 
not  admit  holding  political  prisoners. 
American  officials,  in  response  to  in- 
quiries, admit  the  prisoners  are  there — 
but  they  also  say  we  are  not  involved.  The 
issue  of  political  prisoners,  they  suggest, 
is  an  internal  matter  for  South  Vietnam. 

This  American  position  is  truly  in- 
credible. After  years  of  heavy  American 
involvement  in  every  aspect  of  Viet- 
namese life — after  years  of  sponsoring 
the  Phoenix  program  and  public  safety 
projects  throughout  the  country — after 
years  of  building  prisons  and  supporting 
the  police  who  detain  civilians — we  can- 
not now  pretend  that  political  prisoners 
are  purely  an  Internal  matter  for  South 
Vietnam.  The  administration's  reasoning 
on  this  issue  defies  commonsense — let 
alone  the  peace  with  honor  we  are  trying 
to  bring  to  South  Vietnam.  And  this 
leads  to  some  brief  comments  on  our  con- 
tinuing Involvement  In  the  police  and 
prison  systems  of  South  Vietnam. 

CONTTNtTING  U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  POLICIES 
AND  PRISON  SYSTEM  OP  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  what  the 
administration  would  have  us  believe. 
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over  the  years  the  United  States  has  been 
very  heavily  involved  with  substantial 
su.Tis  of  money  and  energy  in  supporting 
the  police  and  prison  system  of  South 
Vietnam.  A  significant  share  of  this  sup- 
port has  been  direct  dollar  costs  chan- 
neled through  the  controversial  Public 
Safety  Division  and  other  sections  of 
AID.  Additional  support  has  been  chan- 
neled through  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. And  supplementing  all  this,  has 
been  what  our  Embassy  in  Saigon  calls 
"a  substantial  amount  of  piaster  fund- 
ing" out  of  the  American  Aid  Chapter 
Piaster  Support  for  Saigon's  national 
budget. 

The  cumulative  total  smce  1955  of  U.S. 
funding  for  police  and  prisons  is  un- 
available. But  the  bulk  of  AID  and  part 
of  Defense  Department  fimding  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  at  least  since  1967  and 
1969— the  fiscal  year  of  initial  obligation 
for  current  projects  assisting  the  police 
and  prison  system  of  South  Vietnam.  As 
of  June  30,  known  AID  doUar  expendi- 
tures will  total  some  $83,700,000.  Known 
Department  of  Defense  dollar  expendi- 
tures will  total  an  estimated  $48,000,000. 
The  combined  total  of  both  expenditures 
is  $131,700,000. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1974 
presentation  to  Congress  on  Indochina 
postwar  reconstruction  assistance,  notes 
that  AID  public  safety  programs  in 
South  Vietnam  will  be  terminated  this 
fiscal  year.  The  presentation  categorical- 
ly states  that: 

In  keeping  with  the  articles  of  the  cease- 
fire agreement  AID  baa  terminated  Its  as- 
sistance to  the  National  Police  and  to  the 
Vietnamese  Corrections  System. 

But  a  closer  look  at  the  presentation, 
and  additional  information,  reveals  that 
the  administration  is  covering-up  its  true 
intentions,  and  deceiving  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

For  what  do  we  find?  We  find,  Mr. 
President,  that  AID'S  Public  Safety  Divi- 
sion in  Saigon  is  abolished — but  that  its 
programs  and  funding  continue.  We  find 
that  public  safety  is  now  called  techni- 
cal support,  public  administration  and 
public  works. 

According  to  the  administration's 
presentation  on  Indochina  assistance, 
fiscal  year  1974  requests  Include  at  least 
the  following:  $869,000  for  police  com- 
puter training  under  technical  support; 
S256,000  for  direct  police  training  under 
public  administration;  and  $1,505,000  for 
police  telecommunications  under  public 
works. 

Additionally,  the  presentation  notes 
that,  as  of  June  30,  the  following  un- 
liquidated obligations  remain  available 
until  expended:  $1,285,000  from  public 
safety  telecommunications:  $2  472.000 
from  national  police  support;  and  $30,000 
from  corrections  system  support. 

Substantial  sums  for  public  safety  pur- 
poses are  also  requested  in  at  least  one 
other  presentation.  According  to  AID  of- 
ficials, an  estimated  $8,800,000  for  public 
safety  supplies  is  found  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  request  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  are  a  matter 
0'  record.  They  total  some  $15,217,000  for 
public  safety  purposes  in  South  Viet- 
n  !n — and   presumably   there   Is   more 


buried  elsewhere — including  the  Ameri- 
can piaster  support  for  Saigon's  national 
budget.  The  piaster  support  has  already 
been  used  for  public  safety  purposes 
since  the  cease-fire  agreement.  On  Feb- 
ruary 21,  for  example,  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Saigon  obligated  plasters  valued  at 
more  than  $100,000  for  prison  support. 

The  administration's  coverup  and  de- 
ception on  continuing  support  of  the 
police  and  prison  system  in  South  Viet- 
nam defies  understanding.  Clearly,  it  is 
not  in  our  national  mterest.  Clearly,  it 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  cease-fire  agreement. 
And  clearly,  It  dramatizes,  again,  the 
administration's  warped  sense  of  na- 
tional priorities  in  helping  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  war. 

The  administration  moves  easily  in 
building  prisons  and  supporting  iwlice. 
But  why  cannot  our  Government  ask 
the  hard  questions  about  the  prisoners? 
The  administration  moves  easily  in  put- 
ting together  many  programs  for  public 
safety.  But  why  carmot  our  Government 
do  the  same  for  the  yoimg  war  victims 
crying  out  for  help— for  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  children  v/ho  are 
fathered  by  Americans — and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  who  are  maimed 
or  orphaned  or  abandoned  or  simply  dis- 
advantaged from  the  war?  Why  must  we 
continue  building  up  the  police,  when  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  really  needs 
our  help? 

Nothing  will  undermine  more  the  fu- 
ture of  South  Vietnam  and  Indochina— 
and  our  country's  future  relations  with 
that  area — than  our  repeating  the  mis- 
takes and  failures  of  the  past.  I  submit 
that  our  continuing  involvement  in  the 
police  and  prison  system  of  South  Viet- 
nam— and  our  turning  away  from  the 
plight  of  political  prisoners — is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  past.  It  is  not  a  building 
block  toward  healing  the  wounds  of 
war. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  clear  that 
political  prisoners  exist  in  South  Viet- 
nam. And  the  record  is  clear  that  the 
Thieu  government  is  thwarting  a  reso- 
lution of  the  prisoners'  plight.  But  the 
complicity  of  our  own  Government  in 
this  abuse  of  justice  and  fairplay  is  also 
clear.  And  this  should  outrage  the  con- 
science of  all  Americans. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  condemning  the 
abductions  and  cruelty  to  civilians  by 
the  PRG  and  the  other  side.  But  what 
they  do  cannot  relieve  our  side's  re- 
sponsibility to  minimize  and  remedy  the 
hardship  and  distress  of  civilians — in- 
cluding political  prisoners.  The  Ameri- 
can people  expect  this  of  their  Govern- 
ment. And  our  traditions  as  a  nation,  and 
our  commitment  to  help  heal  the  wounds 
of  war,  demand  it. 

To  this  end  I  would  like  to  msike  the 
following  recommendations: 

First,  the  President  should  immediate- 
ly terminate  all  American  sponsored 
public  safety  oriented  programs  in  South 
Vietnam — and  immediately  withdraw  all 
current  funding  and  new  money  requests 
for  such  purposes. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  make 
immediate  and  strong  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations to  the  Thieu  government  in 
behalf  of  the  humane  and  just  treatment 
of  all  civilians  detained  for  political  rea- 


sons. Specifically,  the  United  States 
should  firmly  counsel  the  Thieu  gov- 
ment  to  sort  out  its  political  prisoners 
and  rectify  the  rolls  in  all  categories — 
to  invite  a  full  inspection  of  prison  facili- 
ties under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross — and 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  due  process  for 
release  of  those  prisoners  not  covered 
by  the  repatriation  and  return  provi- 
sions in  the  prisoner  protocol  of  the 
cease-fire  agreement. 

Third,  the  United  States  should 
make  diplomatic  representations — 
through  various  channels  and  in  co- 
operation with  other  governments  con- 
cerned over  the  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam— to  encourage  and  facihtate  nego- 
tistions  between  the  Thieu  government 
and  the  PRG,  as  provided  for  in  the 
cease-fire  agreement,  for  the  repatriation 
and  return  of  those  political  prisoners 
on  both  sides  covered  by  the  agreement. 

And  foiu-th,  in  the  current  interna- 
tional discussions  over  the  anticipated 
revisions  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1949,  the  United  States  should  actively 
encourage  and  support  reasonable  initi- 
atives to  strengthen  and  better  facilitate 
the  protection  of  civihan  detainees  in 
areas  of  confiict  and  war. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions to  the  people  problems  of  Indo- 
china— and  this  includes  the  problem  of 
political  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam.  But 
we  must  not  rest,  in  frustration  or  com- 
fort, where  we  are.  There  is  much  to  be 
done — and  there  is  much  more  that  our 
country  can  do. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  let  me  say  again 
that  I  hold  no  brief  for  those  who  have 
truly  violated  the  laws  and  committed 
criminal  acts  of  terrorism  and  violence 
in  South  Vietnam.  Obviously,  all  of  us 
respect  the  right  of  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  those  particular  ques- 
tions and  issues.  But  unquestionably 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
political  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam. 
There  are  students,  journalists,  and 
young  political  leaders  in  detention, 
whose  only  crime  was  to  speak  for  peace 
or  accommodation  or  a  political  settle- 
ment of  the  coivfiict  in  Indochina.  And 
the  United  States  has  been  giving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  supplying  training  for 
individuals  who  continue  to  deter  people, 
whose  only  crime  has  been  that  they 
were  in  disagreement  with  the  policy  of 
the  South  Vietnam  Government.  We  have 
supplied  millions  of  dollars  to  build  the 
prisons.  We  have  supplied  money  to  train 
individuals  to  keep  these  prisons.  And  I 
feel  that  we  have  at  least  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  sure  that  those  whose  only 
crime  has  been  of  a  political  nature,  are 
going  to  be  given  the  kinds  of  protections 
which  civilized  and  humane  nations  of 
the  world  have  recognized  under  the 
Geneva  Accords. 

Finally.  I  think  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  out  of  the  business  of  either 
training  or  supplying  equipment  for  in- 
dividuals whose  only  purpose  is  to  detain 
political  prisoners.  This  is  something 
which  we  in  our  country  abhor.  We  like 
to  think  that  people  are  not  held  in 
prisons  in  this  country  solely  because  of 
their  beliefs  or  their  ideas  or  their 
thoughts.  As  we  are  trying  to  see  to  an 
adjustment  and  conclusion  of  the  con- 
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flict  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  as  we  are  try- 
ing to  see  that  country  brought  to  a 
period  of  peace  and  stability,  police  and 
prison  support  is  a  feature  of  our  policy 
which  deserve    considerable  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  exhibits  A,  B,  and  C  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Exhibit    A;    Text    or    the    VS.    Embassy's 
Letter 
Embassy  of  the 
United  States  op  America, 
Saigon.  Vietnam,  April  3, 1973. 
Mr.  Jerry  M.  Tinker. 

Staff  Consultant,  Subcommittee  on  Refu- 
gees, Office  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy,  U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tinker;  The  Ambassador  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  the  request  for  Infor- 
mation contained  In  your  letter  to  him  of 
March  15,  1973. 

Before  going  Into  the  specific  areas  you 
refer  to.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  un- 
der the  Paris  Agreement  the  "return"  of 
civilian  detainees  Is  a  matter  to  be  negoti- 
ated by  the  OVN  and  the  NU.  Return  of 
the  civilian  prisoners  held  by  the  GVN  of 
communist  persuasion  will  then  occur  only 
after  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties  have 
agreed  to  the  modalities.  Though  the  Agree- 
ment expresses  the  hope  that  agreement  on 
this  matter  will  be  reached  within  ninety 
days  after  the  ceasefire  date,  no  absolute  time 
limit  Is  Imposed.  I  think  it  Is  Important  to 
note  that  a  substantial  number  of  civilians 
loyal  to  the  GVN  are  detained  by  the  com- 
munists, though  they  admit  only  200.  The 
question  of  the  return  or  accounting  for 
these  people  Is  therefore  linked  with  the  re- 
lease of  communist  prisoners  now  held  In 
OVN  JaUs. 

You  express  the  fear  that  conversion  of 
civilian  detainees  to  common  criminal  status 
will  exclude  them  from  coverage  under  the 
agreement.  The  Prisoner  Protocol,  however, 
clearly  states  in  Article  8(b)  that  "The  de- 
taining parties  shall  not  cause  their  return  to 
be  denied  or  delayed  for  any  reason,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  captured  persons  may, 
on  any  grounds,  have  been  prosecuted  or 
sentenced.  Though  it  will  of  course  be  more 
difficult  to  Identify  persons  covered  by  the 
agreement  If  they  are  mixed  In  with  com- 
mon criminals,  their  legal  status  under  the 
agreement  Is  not  affected.  The  GVN  has 
offered  to  release  any  civilian  detainee  the 
communists  name  as  belonging  to  their 
movement. 

Yovir  letter  also  asks  for  information  in  two 
broad  areas:  the  prisoners  themselves  and  the 
OVN's  prison  system.  I  will  address  the  first 
question  In  this  letter.  I  have  attached  a 
memo  from  U3AID  which  was  written  In  re- 
sponse to  my  request  which  covers  the  sec- 
ond area  In  great  detail.  You  might  also  con- 
tact the  staff  of  Congressman  Morehead's 
Subcommittee  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  for  Information  concerning  these 
problems.  That  Subcommittee  conducted 
bearings  on  this  subject.  I  believe.  In  1970. 

Drawing  on  ofHclal  OVN  statistics  and  con- 
versations with  various  OVN  ofBclals  who  are 
responsible  for  the  prison  system  and  Inter- 
nal security  problems,  the  Embassy  estimates 
that  there  are  at  present  no  more  than  22.000 
civilians  of  all  types  being  held.  This  In- 
cludes two  broad  categories:  common  crimi- 
nals (thieves,  smugglers,  etc.)  and  those  held 
because  they  committed  politically  motivated 
acts  ranging  from  murder  to  printing  antl- 
GVN  propaganda,  or  belonged  to  organiza- 
tions the  GVN  considers  subversive.  This  sec- 
ond category  Is  further  divided  Into  those 
detained  because  of  communist-related  ac- 


tivities and  all  others.  Though  we  do  not  have 
precise  figures,  we  estimate  that  the  GVN 
now  detains  at  least  12,000  civilians  sen- 
tenced or  ordered  detained  because  of  com- 
munist-related activities,  somewhere  be- 
tween 500  and  1,000  non -communist  dissi- 
dents, such  as  Madsune  Ngo  Ba  Thanh  and 
her  group  and  various  student  leaders,  and 
around  4,000  sentenced   common  criminals. 

The  approximately  12,000  communist- 
related  detainees  were,  until  recently,  di- 
vided Into  "communist  criminals"  and  "An 
Trl  detainees."  Communist  criminals  are 
those  who  have  been  convicted  by  mUltary 
courts  of  specific  crUnlnal  acts,  such  as  ter- 
rorism, assassination,  extortion  of  "taxes", 
etc.,  committed  as  a  part  of  their  participa- 
tion in  the  NLF's  struggle  to  overthrow  the 
GVN.  There  were  4,088  "communist  crimi- 
nals" on  the  GVN  rolls  as  of  December  31, 
1972.  "An  Trl  detainees"  are  persons  detained 
because  they  are  "considered  dangerous  to 
national  defense,  national  security  and  pub- 
lic order"  (Decree  Law  004  1966  and  Decree 
Law  020  1972).  An  Trl  detainees  are  Incar- 
cerated on  the  order  of  the  Prime  Minister 
after  passing  through  a  non-Judlclal  admin- 
istrative process  wherein  both  the  burden  of 
proof  and  the  procedural  safeguards  are 
somewhat  less  than  those  which  obtain  In  the 
military  courts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pen- 
alties Imposed  are  generally  less  severe.  An 
Trl  detainees  need  not  be  accused  of  commit- 
ting a  specific  criminal  act,  evidence  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure, 
or  of  actively  supporting  the  Viet  Cong  be- 
ing sufficient. 

Before  and  since  the  ceasflre,  the  OVN  has 
been  converting  A  and  B  category  "An  Trl" 
detainees  to  common  criminal  status  by  the 
exi>edlent  of  convicting  them  of  ID  card 
violations  or  draft-dodging.  Categories  A  and 
B  are  those  detainees  whom,  according  to 
the  OVN,  held  Importfint  positions  In  the 
Viet  Cong  Infrastructure  down  to  hamlet 
level.  All  the  C  level  detainees,  who  are  con- 
sidered "low  level  supporters"  have  been  re- 
leased since  Tet.  These  numbered  around 
5,000.  The  number  of  A  and  B  level  detainees 
as  of  Deoemlber  31,  1972  was  9.316. 

During  the  long  course  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  p>eople  from  every  area  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  arrested.  The  ratio  of  persons 
detained  from  any  particular  province  to 
that  province's  population  varies  with  the 
average  level  of  NFL  political-terrorist  ac- 
tivity and  the  vigor  of  the  OVN  local  gov- 
ernment's security  activities.  Neither  we  nor 
the  GVN  have  kept  records  that  would  allow 
such  a  ratio  to  be  computed.  According 
to  the  latest  complete  figures  (December  72) 
available  to  the  Embassy,  19,156  persons  were 
being  held  at  Provincial  Correction  Centers, 
and  20.501  at  the  five  National  Correction 
Centers  at  Con  Son,  Chi  Hoa  (Saigon),  Tan 
Hlep,  Thu  Due  and  Dalat  (Juveniles).  These 
figures  Include  5,777  military  prisoners.  3,877 
unsentenced  communist  suspects,  and  7,918 
unsentenced  common  criminal  suspects. 
This  reflects  the  situation  prior  to  the  re- 
lease of  5.680  "convicts"  at  Tet.  and  the 
release  of  1,193  prisoners  on  Farmer's  Day, 
March  26. 

The  physical  condition  of  prisoners  varies, 
of  course,  from  Individual  to  Individual.  As 
you  can  see  from  the  attached  memo  from 
USAID,  much  of  our  assistance  to  the  cor- 
rectional system  has  gone  Into  Improvements 
in  medical  and  sanitation  facilities.  Accord- 
ing to  the  final  reports  submitted  to  the 
Public  Safety  Division  by  Its  provincial  safe- 
ty advisors  before  It  was  disbanded,  the 
medical  and  sanitation  situation  in  all  the 
OVN's  correctional  Institutions  Is  now  ade- 
quate to  preserve  the  health  of  the  Inmates. 

You  may  be  particularly  Interested  In  the 
question  of  deliberate  mistreatment  of  in- 
mates, especially  In  light  of  recent  press  ac- 


counts concerning  the  crippled  prisoners 
who  were  recently  released  by  the  OVN.  We 
cannot  disprove  that  mistreatment  of  In- 
mates has  occurred;  some  with  little  doubt 
has.  However,  our  coverage  of  the  correc- 
tional system  over  the  past  several  years  has 
been  comprehensive  enough  to  enable  us 
to  say  with  some  certainty  that  there  Is  no 
widespread  or  systematic  mistreatment  of 
Inmates.  The  simultaneous  existence  of  a 
very  low  ratio  of  guards  to  inmates,  com- 
paratively Insecure  prisons,  and  the  low  es- 
cape rate  would  seem  to  Indicate  this.  With 
regard  to  the  crippled  prisoners,  we  have  a 
very  detailed  report  on  their  history  compiled 
by  Dr.  Brown  who  formerly  served  as  medi- 
cal advisor  to  the  OVN  Corrections  Direc- 
torate. 

We  win  be  happy  to  forward  a  copy  to 
you  if  you  feel  It  would  be  of  use  to  the 
Committee. 

I  hope  this  information  provided  by  this 
letter,  and  the  attached  memo,  will  be  of 
use  to  you.  If  you  have  any  further  ques- 
tions, or  want  us  to  expand  upon  or  to  clarify 
any  of  the  points  Included,  please  write  me 
directly.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  be  of  service. 
Sincerely, 

Ray  a.  Meyer,  Second  Secretary. 


Date:  22  Mar.  73. 
To:  Mr.  Ray  Meyer.  Embassy  POL  MIL. 

Thru:   Mr.  H.  E.  Kosters,  USAID/ADCCA. 
F^om:  Robert  B.  Brougham.  SA'ADCCA. 
Subject:  Enquiry  on  USAID  CORDS  Support 
of  OVN  Civilian  Prison  System. 

As  requested  in  on  page  two  of  Mr.  Tinker's 
letter  of  15  Mar.  to  Amba.ssador  Bunker,  there 
follows  a  brief  summary  of  that  support 
which  USAID  and  MACV  CORDS  have  pro- 
vided to  the  Directorate  of  Corrections.  In- 
asmuch as  It  appears  that  Mr.  Tinker  was 
after  specifics  of  the  Involvement  in  con- 
struction of  facilities,  details  of  AAC  and 
AIK  funding  have  been  listed.  If  additional 
information  Is  required,  please  let  me  know. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Directorate  General  of  Corrections  was 
first  organized  on  January  13,  1960,  and  then 
changed  to  the  Directorate  of  Corrections 
(DOC)  on  July  25,  1966.  U.S.  advisory  assUt- 
ance  to  DOC  began  in  1961  with  the  part  time 
services  of  one  Public  Safety  advisor  from 
USAID.  From  this  time  until  early  1967  when 
the  function  became  a  part  of  Civil  Opera- 
tions and  Rural  Development  Support 
(CORDS) .  MACV,  as  a  result  of  a  general  re- 
organization of  the  US  effort,  support  to  the 
DOC  w^as  minimal.  The  present  Corrections 
Centers  Project  was  established  In  FY  67.  The 
project  was  Introduced  not  only  to  assist 
the  DOC  to  develop  an  effective  corrections 
system  but  because  of  USO  Interest  with  re- 
spect to  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  US 
forces  and  turned  over  to  the  OVN  for  con- 
finement. 

U.S.    ADVISORS 

In  FY  67  one  full  time  advisor  was  provided 
under  this  new  project.  In  FY  68  the  advisory 
staff  was  Increased  to  two  advisors,  which 
level  was  maintained  through  FY  72.  In  FY 
73,  one  full  time  advisor  was  present  up  to 
the  signing  of  the  cease-fire  apreement  In 
January  1973.  The  Corrections  Center  direct 
hire  staff  was  augmented  by  Public  Safety 
Detentions  Advisors  on  detail  from  the  Na- 
tional Police  Support  Project.  Advisory  duties 
performed  bv  this  staff  Included  those  as- 
sociated with  regular  prison  operation  as 
well  as  such  specifications  as  fisMner.  agron- 
omy, animal  husbandry  and  medical  welfa'-e. 

Programs  of  vocational  training,  recreation 
and  industries  also  were  developed. 

The  last  direct  hire  advisor,  a  medical  doc- 
tor who  for  the  past  two  years  had  served 
as  medical  advisor  to  the  DOC  in  matters  of 
health,    sanitation,    humanitarian   care    and 
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welfare  of  prisoners,  discontinued  his  visits 
to  the  prisons  to  observe  conditions  at  the 
time  of  cease-fire  agreements  when  advisory 
sen'lces  were  halted. 

In  FY  72  a  six-man  team  from  the  US  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  was  brought  aboard  under  a 
PASA  to  assist  In  all  aspects  of  penology  and 
rehabilitation.  Including  vocational  training, 
records.  Identification  of  prisoners,  etc.  This 
team  was  reduced  to  three  members  and  ul- 
timately phased  out  after  the  cetwe-flre 
agreement  was  signed  In  January  1973. 
participant  training 

Participant  training  for  DOC  personnel  was 
provided  as  follows:  one  In  FY  68,  six  In  FY 
70,  twenty  in  FY  71,  and  twelve  In  FY  72. 

COMMODITY    SUPPORT 

Dollar  funding  was  provided  through  the 
Corrections  Centers  Project  for  commodities 
as  follows: 

FY  67  $62,000;  FY  68  $676,000;  FY  69  $690,- 
000;  FY  70  $41,000;  FY  71  $17,000;  and  FY  72 
$107,000.  _ 

Additionally,  excess  equipment  was  trans- 
ferred from  RMK-BRJ  plant  at  Con  Son  Is- 
land to  the  Con  Son  Correctional  Center.  This 
was  generally  heavy  duty  equipment  (crawl- 
ers, dump  trucks,  etc.).  The  value  of  this 
equipment  was  $852,550  (original  acquisition 
value ) . 

AMERICAN    AID    CHAPTEB     (AAC)     PIASTER    BUDGET 
SUPPORT 

A  substantial  amount  of  plaster  funding 
has  been  provided  as  supplemental  support 
to  the  DOC  through  the  AAC  of  the  national 
budget.  Principally  these  funds  were  used  in 
maintenance,  repair,  renovation,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  as  well  as  certain  op- 
erating supplies  and  services.  A  summary  of 
the  funding  for  each  year  and  Identification 
of  the  major  Items  which  it  provided  is 
listed  below. 

CY  67  VN  $30,000,000  (revised) 
Construction  vocational  train- 
ing shop.  Tan  Hlep 500,000 

Construction  kitchen  &  voca- 
tional shop,  Thu  Due 2,  500,000 

Construction    Phan    Thlet 

Prison  7,000,000 

Construction  Dalat  Prison 10,000,000 

Construction  Dlnh  Tuong 

Prison    1,000,000 

Construction      Hospital,      Chi 

Hoa 3,000,000 

Locally    manufactvired    voca- 
tional training  equipment..  4,800,000 
CY  68:  VN$1 16,000,000  (Revised): 
Operating   supplies   and   serv- 
ices     1,764,000 

Construct   replacement   kitchens 
at: 

Chi    Hoa 5,000,000 

Phong    Dlnh ^..  4,000,000 

Replace    hospital /dispensary/pa- 
tient wards  at: 

Chi    Hoa 9,120,000 

Quang    Tin 1,500,000 

Quang  Trl 1,250,000 

Darlac   1,500,000 

Nlnh   Thuan 1,360,000 

Phong    Dlnh 1,736,000 

Bac    Lieu 1,600,000 

An    Xuyen 1,017,000 

Quang    Nam 270,000 

Kontum    336,000 

Darlac    400,000 

Dalat    4,000,000 

Renovate  prison  centers  at: 

DOC    Headquarters 226,000 

Chi    Hoa 2,000,000 

Con    Son 350,000 

Quang    Tin 350,000 

Blnh    Thuan 545,000 

Plelku   488,000 

Phu    Yen 322,580 

Ba    Xuyen 289,000 


Bac    Lieu 316,000 

Chau    Doc 350,000 

Klen    Glang 476,000 

Quang  Ngal  (kitchen,  housing 
quarters,  vocational  shop, 
defense  system,  general  re- 
pairs)       6.300,000 

Gla  Dlnh    (Adm  Office,  repair 

housing    quarters) 3,750,000 

Construct  re-education  center 

Blnh  Thuan 6,600,000 

Contruct  nursery  Thu  Due 1, 000, 000 

Cor^truct  housing  quarters  at: 

Tan  Hlep 4, 400,  000 

Quang  Trl 1,  721,  000 

Thua  Thlen 3,880,000 

Quang  Nam 3,819,000 

Quang  Tin 2,248,000 

Blnh   Tuy 1,800,000 

Long  An  (housing  quarters,  pa- 
tient wards,  dispensary) 3,217,000 

Klen    Hoa 390,000 

Thu  Due  (cell  B) 4,000,000 

Construct  work  shops  at: 

Thu  Due 1,040,000 

Quang  Tin 500,000 

Blnh   Dlnh 650,000 

Darlac 500,  000 

Nlnh  Thuan 646,000 

T.iy   Nlnh 444,000 

Blnh   Long.. 483,000 

Blnh  Tuy 417,000 

Klen  Tuong 580.000 

An  Xuyen 497,300 

Bac  Lieu 494,300 

Vlnh   Long 543,000 

Chau  Doc 498,000 

Klen  Olang 425,  000 

An   Olang 550,000 

Dalat  Reformatory 9,557,000 

Miscellaneous  construction: 

Walls  at  DOC  Headquarters 247,  000 

Watchtowers  at  Con  Son 135,  000 

Defense  system  at  Nlnh  Thuan.  200,  000 
Defense  system  at  Klen  Tuong 

(phase  I  and  II) 639,000 

Guard  house  at  An  Xuyen 188,  000 

Defense  system  at  Bac  Lieu 197,  000 

Defense  system  at  Chau  Doc 200.  000 

Latrine  at  Khanh  Hoa 600,000 

Latrine  at  Darlac 190,000 

PUot  center  at  Dalat 633,  000 

Additional    construction    costs 

Dlnh    Tuong   Prison 56,000 

Additional    construction    costs 

Phan   Thlet  Prison 1,273,000 

Equipment       for       vocational 

training  and  Industrial  arts.   11,265.000 
CY  69:  VN$40 ,000.000  (revised)  : 
Operating    services    and    sup- 
plies     2,200,000 

Construct  kitchen  and  renova- 
tion. Long  An... i,  lOO,  000 

Construct  kitchen  and  reno- 
vation,   Tay   Nlnh. 1,736,000 

Construct    kitchen    and    wall. 

renovation.   An   Olang 3,319,000 

Construct  dispensary  and  reno- 
vation. Ba  Xuyen 2,500,000 

Construct  prisoner  quarter, 
bathroom,  kitchen  and  sew- 
erage system,  and  renova- 
tion, Bac  Lieu 4,830,000 

Construct  dispensary  and  reno- 
vation. Go  Gong 1,500,000 

Renovation  Vlnh  Long 479,000 

Construct      dispensary      Vlnh 

Long 979,000 

Construct  kitchen,  Blen  Hoa.  2,  580, 000 
Construct        kitchen,        Klen 

Olang 973,000 

Construct    warehouse,    Quang 

Nam 246,000 

Renovate       defense       system, 

Quang  Nam 262,000 

Construct      compound      walls, 

Klen  Olang 376,000 


Renovate     blockhouses,     Vlnh 

Long    357,000 

Tools  for  carpenter  shop,  tailor 
shop,  nursery  and  metal  shop 
at  provincial  correction  cen- 
ters   6.  195,000 

Generators   2,985,000 

Blankets  and  mats  for  national 

and    Provincial    centers 6,720,000 

Beds,  mosquito  nets  and  mat- 
tresses for  dispensaries  at 
Nlnh  Thuan,  Bac  Lieu  and 

Phong    Dlnh 105,000 

Medicine    chests    at    national 

and   provincial    centers 36,000 

CY      70:      VN$27,000.000       (pro- 
gramed) : 
Operating   supplies   and   serv- 
ices   3,000,000 

Educational   materials    (books, 

paper,  pencils) 2,010.000 

Handicraft  supplies  and  mate- 
rials       1,960,000 

Vehicle  accessories  for  auto- 
motive vocational  shops 1,000.000 

Paint   1,000,000 

Equipment  and  material  for 
Dalat  Juvenile  Reformatory 
(cool  weather  uniforms, 
sneakers,    books,    toys    and 

sporting   equipment) 8,400,000 

Vocational  hand  tools 1,730,000 

Kerosene  stoves  for  41  centers.     5,  000,  000 
Beds,  mattresses  and  mosquito 

nets   for  20  dispensaries 2,000,000 

Equipment  for  prisoner  motiva- 
tion   research    and    develop-        , 
ment  (PA  system,  protections        ' 
equipment,      cameras      and 

film)     900,000 

CY  71:   VN$25,000,000   (programed): 
Educational  materials  for  na- 
tional &  provincial  centers 2,000,000 

Handicraft  training  materials 
for   national   and  provincial 

centers    1,960,000 

Clothing  for  detainees  at  Dalat 

Juvenile    Reformatory 2,300,000 

Clothing  for  detainees  at  Tan 

Hiep  Special  Center 800,000 

Blankets,  sleeping  mats  and  rain- 
coats at: 

Dalat   356,000 

Tan   Hlep 250,000 

Paints    400,000 

Contract  services  for  maintaining 
electrical  systems,  water 
pumps,  generators  and  ve- 
hicles       2,558,000 

Books,  magazines  and  leaflets  for 
the  Increased  correctional  ef- 
fectiveness program   (ICE) 600,000 

Playground  equipment,  Dalat 40,000 

Materials    for    musical    program 

development  for  ICE 600,000 

Training     aids,      other     support 

requirements    2,880.000 

Materials  for  educational/voca- 
tional training.  Tan  Hlep 110,000 

Equipment  for  vocational  train- 
ing  at    national    &    provincial 

centers    1,792,000 

Equipment  for  vocational  train- 
ing. Tan  Hlep 40,000 

Dental  equipment,  national  cen- 
ters       1,600,000 

Instruments  for  musical  pro- 
gram    development     for     civil 

education   program 2,000,000 

Generators,    Dalat 30,000 

Projectors 'screens,      Dalat      and 

Tan   Hlep 130,000 

Recreation  equipment,  Dalat  and 

Tan    Hiep 172,000 

TV  set,  amplifiers  and  wire  broad- 
casting systems  at : 

Dalat   80,000 

Tan   Hlep 180.000 
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National  and  provincial  cen- 
ters   2.782,000 

Construction        materials/equip- 
ment   for    waiting    house,    Chi 

Hoa    -     1.440,000 

CY  72:  VNS69 .000.000  (programmed)  : 

Recreational/educational  aids/ 
materials  for  vocational 
training 4.125.000 

Blankets,    mats,   raincoats   for 

inmates 9.880,000 

Repair  &  maintenance.  POL  and 

transportation 15.070,000 

Materials  to  Increase  the  cor- 
rectional  effect  program 1.790.000 

Animal    husbandry    program..      1,105.000 

Training    3,600.000 

Co:istruct!on  materials,  Saigon 

Correction  Center  Hospital..     3,000.000 

Repair  materials  (cement,  re- 
bar,  tile.  etc.1 9,000.000 

Support   materials   for  psywar 

battalion  program  Con  Son.  .     4,  000.  000 

Water  system  Con  Son 2,000,000 

Purchase   seeds   for   agronomy 

program  at  centers 300.000 

Tools,  handicrafts  projects 4,100,000 

Tools,  Bang  Son  program 4, 130,  000 

TV  sets  and  broadcasting  sys- 
tem   -.     2,000,000 

Tools,  automotive  shops 500,000 

Electric  fans  for  prisoners 500,000 

Tools  for  support  psywar  bat- 
talion   program 2,000,000 

Boats  engines  for  Con  Son 1,200,000 

Tools  for  agronomy  program..  700,000 
CY  73:  VN$50,000.000'  (programed)  : 

These  funds  were  obligated  21  February 
1973  r.nd  are  committed  to  be  expended  for 
the  purposes  outlined  In  the  GVN  National 
Budget  for  CY  1973,  Title  34,  Chapter  511, 
Project  No.  710-353. 

AS-SIST.'t.VCE-IN-KIND      (AIK)      FCrNDS 

In    addition    to    the    AAC    funds    detailed 
above,  AIK  funds  have  been  used  In  the  Cor- 
rections Centers  Project.  Most  significant  use 
of  these  funds  was  In  1971  for  the  following: 
Construction    of   three   96-cell 

isola*^ion  units.  Con  Son 47.200,000 

Goats    for    animal    husbandry 

program.  Con  Son 2.900,000 

Renovation  and  construction  of 

Isolation  cells.  Thu  Due 687.000 

Total  since  1967:  86.5  million  Just  for 
prisons. 

ExHiBrr  B:  Ri3>orts  and  Letters  from  the 
Quaker  Team  tN  Qttang  Ngai  Province, 
Vietnam!  1972 

Since  1968  the  Quaker  Service  Team  in 
Quang  Ngal  Province  of  South  Vietnam  has 
paid  frequent  visits  to  the  local  prison  and 
the  prison  ward  of  the  province  hospital.  Be- 
sides attending  urgent  medical  needs,  they 
have  distributed  medicines  regularly  to  pa- 
tients with  long  term  problems  and  provided 
an  Infant  feeding  program  (canned  milk, 
soup,  vitamins)  for  children  Jailed  with  their 
mothers.  In  July,  1970  Dr.  Marjorle  Nelson 
gave  testimony  to  the  House  Sub-Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  of  the  evidence  of 
maltreatment  and  torture  she  and  other 
members  of  the  Team  had  observed.  In  July, 
1972  Marge  Nelson  is  remembered  by  a  35- 
year  old  woman  in  the  hospital  ward;  a  Team 
member  observes:  "Marge  goes  home  and 
testifies  before  Congress  about  the  torturing 
she  witnessed  at  the  prison,  but  the  same 
woman  who  was  tortured  four  years  ago  is 
still  In  prison  and  still  being  tortured  and 
no  one  has  done  a  damned  thing  about  It." 
For  years  the  Team  has  witnessed  first-hand 
the  effects  of  torture,  and  more  recently,  an 
Increase  In  Its  use.  In  August,  1972.  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Team  wrote  to  the  home  office  of 
the  AFSC  in  Philadelphia,  "the  police  repres- 
sion due  to  the  new  martial  law  and  the 


mass  numbers  of  people  being  arrested  and 
tortured  is  at  an  all  time  high  In  Vietnam" 
and  urged.  "We  should  report  truthfully  and 
In  detail  what  we  know  about  this  situation 
in  the  same  manner  we  report  civilian  wa. 
casualties." 

The  main  job  of  the  Quaker  Team  has 
been  to  operate  since  1967  a  Rehabilitation 
Center,  which  Is  supported  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Free  medical  and 
nursing  care,  physical  therapy  and  artificial 
limbs  are  provided  each  year  to  over  800 
people,  without  regard  to  religion,  political 
views  or  Income,  though  the  Center  accepts 
only  clvUians  for  treatment.  Soldiers  and  vet- 
erans are  given  priority  at  other  rehabilita- 
tion centers.  About  80'~p  of  the  patients 
treated  at  the  Center  are  old  men.  and  women 
and  children. 

Two  themes  especially  have  filled  the  let- 
ters from  the  Quaker  Team  in  Quang  Ngal 
to  the  Philadelphia  office:  anguish  at  the 
U.S.  government's  insistence  In  pursing  the 
war  and  prolonging  the  suffering  ,  and  ad- 
miration for  the  courage,  spirit  and  Inge- 
nuity of  the  patients  and  staff  at  the  Center. 
About  three-quarters  of  the  natlents  have 
war-caused  Injuries.  In  1971  the  Team  Issued 
a  statistical  summary  which  reported,  "Of 
those  patients  willing  to  state  clearly  which 
party  In  the  war  caused  their  Injury  69% 
placed  responsibility  with  the  Allied  forces 
(US.  and  ARVN)  and  31%  Indicated  that 
the  NLF  caused  their  Injtirles." 

With  similar  care  the  Team  has  recorded 
their  experiences  with  the  prison:  To  report 
truthfully.  Following  are  reports  of  the 
Quaker  Team  of  their  recent  (1972)  knowl- 
edge of  treatment  of  prisoners.  Some  of  the 
letters  discuss  the  difficulties  the  Team  have 
encountered  In  their  dealings  with  prison 
authorities,  both  Vietnamese  and  American. 
In  April  Team  visits  to  the  province  prison 
were  stopped.  In  August  the  Team  received 
a  letter  from  a  province  official  expressing 
some  regret  that  he  could  no  longer  approve 
of  work  which  served  only  to  heal  the  enemy. 
Correspondence  and  reports  from  Quang 
Ngal  are  dated  and  numbered  according  to 
the  Philadelphia  AFSC  office  filing  system. 
To  protect  people  who  might  suffer  retalia- 
tion from  the  authorities,  names  are  changed. 
The  first  document  was  prepared  in  Oc- 
tober. 172  by  Jane  and  David  Barton.  Field 
Directors.  Quaker  Service.  Quang  Ngai,  and 
is  "an  overall  Impression"  from  the  AFSC 
staff  and  medical  personnel  who  have  ex- 
amined prisoners.  Following  this  summary. 
reports  and  quotes  from  letters  are  presented 
in  chronological  order.  To  protect  people  who 
might  suffer  retaliation  from  the  authorities 
patient /prisoner  names  are  changed. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  doctors  and  team 
members  in  Quang  Ngal  have  made  medical 
visits  to  the  Quang  Ngal  Prison.  There  has 
also  been  a  diet  supplement  program  for 
women  being  detained  with  their  young 
children.  Medical  visits  have  also  been  car- 
ried out  at  the  prison  ward  of  the  Quang 
Ngal  Province  Hospital.  At  the  same  time 
many  prisoners  requiring  surgery,  protheses. 
and  physical  therapy  have  been  referred  to 
our  Rehabilitation  Center  for  treatment.  Due 
to  this  involvement  with  the  prison  situation 
In  Quang  Ngal,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  team  members  have  been  able  to 
gather  many  first-hand  accounts  from  Viet- 
namese people  who  have  been  confined.  In- 
terrogated, and  tortured.  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  doctors  and  medical  per- 
sonnel have  examined  many  patient 'pris- 
oners whose  Injuries  appear  to  be  directly 
related  to  the  tortures  they  describe. 

The  following  Information  was  gathered 
from  first-hand  reports  of  prisoners  and 
from  observations  made   by   AFSC   staff   In 


Quang  Ngal  concerning  conditions  of  con- 
finement. Interrogation,  and  torture  at  the 
Province  Interrogation  Center,  the  Quang 
Ngal  Prison,  and  the  prison  ward  of  the 
Quang  Ngal  Province  Hospital: 

1.  Prisoners  explained  that  during  Interro- 
gation they  were  forced  to  drink  large 
amounts  of  water  mixed  with  whitewash 
(lUne).  soap,  or  salty  fish  sauce.  When  their 
stomachs  became  bloated,  the  Interrogator 
Jumped  on  their  stomachs.  One  AFSC  doctor 
examined  several  patients  who  had  "petit 
mal"  seizures  and  memory  lapses.  He  felt  this 
was  due  to  brain  damage  caused  by  the 
drinking  of  such  toxic  material. 

2.  Prisoners  also  told  an  AFSC  doctor  that 
they  were  forced  to  He  on  a  table  and  If  a 
prisoner  didn't  respond  to  questioning  prop- 
erly, the  Interrogator  would  reach  underneath 
his  rib-cage  and  crack  or  break  the  prison- 
er's ribs.  This  same  doctor  examined  and  had 
X-ray  evidence  of  several  prisoner/patients 
with  cracked  or  broken  ribs. 

3.  AFSC  doctors  have  examined  many  pris- 
oners who  have  complained  of  Internsil  aches 
and  pains.  These  prisoners  often  had  black 
and  blue  marks,  open  wounds,  and  raw  skin 
showing  on  their  bodies.  The  prisoners 
claimed  the  injuries  were  caused  by  general 
beatings  to  their  bodies — especially  to  the 
back  of  their  necks,  bottoms  of  their  feet. 
and  chest — with  club-Uke  sticks.  For  In- 
stance, on  two  occasions  an  AFSC  doctor  ex- 
amined prisoners  with  chest  injuries.  The 
prison  officials  claimed  these  two  prisoners 
had  fallen  down  a  well,  but  the  prisoners  told 
our  doctor  that  they  had  In  fact  been  beaten. 

4.  AFSC  doctors  have  witnessed  prisoners, 
as  many  as  fifteen  women,  having  emotional 
fits  or  seizures.  The  prisoners  convulse  vio- 
lently, froth  at  the  mouth,  and  have  muscle 
spasms.  Other  prisoners  try  to  tie  their  arms 
and  legs  to  some  stable  object  and  hold  the 
convulsing  prisoners  down  so  that  they  wont 
hurt  themselves.  One  doctor  witnessed  as 
many  as  five  prisoners  convulsing,  thrashing, 
and  yelling  at  the  same  time.  These  fits  or 
seizures  greatly  puzzled  AFSC  doctors  who 
had  never  seen  similar  seizures  In  the  United 
States.  AFSC  doctors  suspected  that  these 
prisoners  had  experienced  emotional  trauma 
and  that  these  seizures  were  either  an  emo- 
tional release  or  a  subconscious  attempt  to 
avoid  further  Interrogation  and  torture.  Two 
AFSC  doctors  have  witnessed  prisoners  hav- 
ing hysterical  reactions  when  electric  lights 
were  turned  on  in  the  room  where  they  were 
allowed  to  examine  the  prisoners.  Later  it 
was  reported  that  these  prisoners  had  been 
tortured  with  electricity. 

5.  Prisoners  have  claimed  that  during  in- 
terrogation police  have  molested  them  and 
hit  them  when  they  would  not  respond  to 
questioning.  One  such  case  is  that  of  Nguyen 
thi  Lang*  who  was  interrogated  for  nine 
hours  before  losing  consciousness.  When  she 
regained  consciousness  her  vagina  was  bleed- 
ing and  continued  to  do  so  for  several  days. 
Afterwards,  our  medical  staff  treated  her  for 
hysterical  fits.  Then  she  was  taken  from  the 
prison  ward  at  the  hospital  back  to  the  Inter- 
rogation Center  where  she  says  the  interroga- 
tors banged  her  head  repeatedly  against  a 
wall.  Examination  later  of  her  x-ray  by  our 
medical  staff  showed  a  skull  fracture  and 
brain  hemorrhage.  As  a  result,  John  Tal- 
madge  diagnosed  that  this  prisoner  "suffers 
from  persistent  rlght-slded  hemiplegia  and. 
In  addition,  she  manifests  symptoms  of  a 
complex  neurological  disorder."  He  requested 
that  this  prisoner  be  transferred  from  the 
prison  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  but  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  prison  authori- 
ties. 

6.  As  a  result  of  confinement,  many  prison- 
ers have  contracted  tuberculosis.  These  pris- 
oners are  rarely  given  any  medical  care.  In 
fact,  our  doctors  have  seen  many  cases  which 
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they  were  not  allowed  to  treat.  The  doctors 
have  also  noted  that  these  prisoners  were  not 
Isolated  from  the  others,  so  that  there  was 
and  still  Is  much  communication  of  TB 
among  the  prisoners. 

7.  The  medical  care  given  to  prisoners  at 
the  Quang  Ngai  Interrogation  Center.  Quang 
Ngal  P>rlson,  and  prison  ward  of  the  Quang 
Ngai  Province  Hospital  is  almost  non-exist- 
ent. No  Vietnamese  doctor  or  trained  medical 
person  sees  any  of  the  prisoners  and  there  are 
few  medicines  stronger  than  aspirin  avail- 
able. In  the  past  the  AFSC  doctor  was  allowed 
to  make  weekly  visits  to  the  Quang  Ngal 
Prison  but  could  examine  only  those  patients 
the  prison  officials  wished  the  doctor  to  see. 
The  AFSC  has  never  been  allowed  to  visit  any 
prisoners  at  the  Province  Interrogation  Cen- 
ter but  patient /prisoners  from  the  Interroga- 
tion Center  have  been  treated  when  they 
come  to  the  prison  ward  of  the  hospital.  Our 
doctors  have  had  no  control  over  the  patient/ 
prisoner's  length  of  stay  in  the  prison  ward 
and  many  of  them  have  been  returned  for 
further  interrogation  even  though  they  were 
still  diagnosed  as  seriously  ill  and  under 
treatment.  One  example  is  that  of  Pham  thl 
Tho,  whom  our  medical  staff  discovered  had  a 
"definite  and  unmistakable  Irregularity  In  the 
rhythm  of  her  heart"  which  was  symptomatic 
of  a  cardiovascular  problem  of  potentially 
serious  consequences.  In  addition  the  patient 
had  a  three-month  old  fractured  femur  due 
to  a  bullet  wound  and  thus  was  unable  to 
walk.  Our  medical  staff  wanted  to  remove 
the  bullet  from  this  prisoner's  leg  and  to 
evaluate  properly  the  cause  of  her  serious 
heart  condition,  but  the  prisoner  was  re- 
turned to  the  prison  and  he  was  unable  to 
treat  her.  In  efforts  to  treat  patients  at  the 
Province  Interrogation  Center,  Quang  Ngal 
Prison,  and  the  prison  ward  of  the  hospital, 
the  AFSC  staff  has  continually  been  thwarted 
by  a  lack  of  cooperation  and  humanitarian 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  the  American  advisors. 

8.  Prisoners  who  are  at  the  Quang  Ngai 
Province  Hospital  for  treatment  are  chained 
to  their  beds  by  prison  guards  regardless  of 
their  injury.  In  the  prison  ward  of  the  hos- 
pital patients  are  chained  two  together  as 
well  as  to  the  bed.  There  they  are  released 
twice  dally  to  hobble  together  to  the  bath- 
room. Three  patients  receiving  treatment 
at  the  AFSC's  Rehabilitation  Center — a  par- 
aplegic, an  above-knee  amputee,  and  a  frac- 
tured femur  case — were  all  handcuffed  to 
their  beds  for  periods  of  a  year  and  a  half  to 
two  years  without  knowing  why  nor  by 
whom  they  were  being  held  captive.  They 
had  never  been  to  the  Province  Interroga- 
tion Center  nor  to  the  Quang  Ngai  Prison. 
The  history  of  their  arrivals  at  the  hospital 
followed  a  similar  pattern.  They  were  all 
Injured  In  "Insecure"  areas,  taken  to  the 
American  military  hospital  at  ChuLal  for 
emergency  treatment,  then  moved  to  the 
Quang  Ngal  Province  Hospital  at  v^blch  time 
they  were  immediately  chained  or  hand- 
cuffed to  their  beds  and  never  questioned  by 
police  or  government  personnel.  Proper  med- 
ical care,  physical  therapy,  and  prosthetic 
care  for  these  prisoner  'patients  were  severely 
hindered  and  their  recovery  prolonged  by  this 
practice  of  handcuffing  and  chaining  them 
to  their  beds. 

The  Province  Interrogation  Center  Is  lo- 
cated in  Quang  Ngal  city  but  Is  a  seperate 
facility  from  the  Quang  Ngal  Prison.  There 
are  always  several  hundred  men  and  women 
prisoners  at  the  Interrogation  Center  and 
well  over  a  thousand  at  the  Quang  Ngai 
Prison.  A  safe  estimate  is  that  90%  of  the 
prisoners  in  Quang  Ngal  are  being  held  for 
political  reasons.  The  severe  interrogating 
and  torturing  takes  place  at  the  Interroga- 
tion Center.  Most  prisoners  do  not  know  the 
charges  against  them:    they  havent  had  a 


trial;  and  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
length  of  their  jail  sentence.  CIA  personnel 
in  Quang  Ngai  have  been  observed  frequent- 
ly visiting  the  Interrogation  Center  and  It 
Is  believed  that  they  provide  support  and 
assistance  to  the  Interrogation  Center. 

From  numerous  accounts  one  can  con- 
clude that  the  conditions  of  confinement, 
interrogation,  and  torture  In  Quang  Ngai 
are  repressive  and  harsh.  Whereas  much  at- 
tention and  concern  has  been  focused  on 
American  Prisoners  of  War  being  held  In 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  there  has  been 
relatively  no  Interest  in  alleviating  the  suf- 
fering of  the  many  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  being  held  by  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. The  United  States  must  assume  the 
major  responsibility  for  these  conditions 
since  for  many  years  now  the  United  States 
has  been  financing  and  advising  tMe  Viet- 
namese Institutions  and  personnel  running 
the  prison  system  for  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. 

David  and  Jane  Barton. 


Letter  From  the  Field  Co-director,  Quaker 
Service,  Quang  Ngai  to  the  Commander 
of  National  Police,  Quang  Ngai,  March  21, 
1972 

March  21,  1972. 

To:   Commander  of  National  Police,  Quang 

Ngai. 
Copies  to:  Senior  Province  Advisor,  National 

Police  Advisor. 
From:  Field  Director,  Quaker  Service  Reha- 
bilitation Center,  Quang  Ngal. 
Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  written  to  Inform 
you  of  a  problem  which  makes  our  work  at 
the  Quaker  Rehabilitation  Center  difficult. 
The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has 
a  Rehabilitation  Center  In  Quang  Ngal  in 
order  to  provide  medical  care,  physical  ther- 
apy, and  artificial  limbs  to  war-injured  ci- 
vilians regardless  of  their  race,  religion,  or 
political  views.  Currently  at  our  Center  we 
are  treating  three  patients  who  are  hand- 
cuffed to  their  beds.  The  fact  that  these  three 
patients  are  handcuffed  to  their  beds  and 
only  released  for  short  periods  of  time  com- 
plicates our  medical  treatment  of  these  pa- 
tients, prolongs  their  recovery,  and  makes 
their  living  conditions  disagreeable. 

The  most  critical  case  concerns  'iran.  a 
paraplegic,  who  hsis  been  handcuffed  to  his 
bed  on  the  Orthopaedic  Ward  of  the  <»'uang 
Ngal  Hospital  for  15  months.  Because  Tran 
Is  paralyed  from  the  waist  down  he  has  no 
control  over  his  urinary  and  bowel  func- 
tions. This  Incontinent  problem  Is  obviously 
complicated  by  his  being  handcuffed  to  his 
bed.  Also  as  a  paraplegic  patient  Tran  has 
been  trained  to  continually  change  his  body 
position  while  lying  In  bed  otherwise  he  Is 
likely  to  develop  bed  sores  which  are  quite 
susceptible  to  serious  Infections.  Such  bed 
sores  are  a  common  cause  of  death  among 
paraplegic  patients.  Being  handcuffed  to  his 
hospital  bed  severely  Inhibits  his  ability  to 
continually  change  positions  thus  Increasing 
the  likelihood  of  bed  sores.  A  paraplegic  pa- 
tient should  also  exercise  several  times  dally 
with  his  braces  in  our  Physical  Therapy  De- 
partment if  there  Is  to  be  any  progress  in 
Increasing  the  patient's  chances  for  a  longer, 
healthier  life.  Currently,  he  is  only  released 
for  one  or  two  short  periods  of  time  a  day 
during  the  week  to  come  to  our  Center  for 
physical  therapy.  This  is  insufficient.  Because 
of  his  paralysis  Tran  faces  a  dally  struggle 
to  stu-vlve  and  Improve  his  chances  for  a 
longer,  healthier  life.  For  medical  reasons 
and  for  reasons  of  human  concern  this  man 
should  not  be  handcuffed  to  his  bed.  Ever 
since  arriving  at  the  hospital,  15  months 
ago,  he  has  been  handcuffed  to  his  bed  not 
knowing  why  nor  by  whom  be  was  being  held 
captive. 


This  Is  the  same  case  as  with  the  other  two 
patients  who  have  also  been  handcuffed  to 
their  beds  ever  since  arriving  at  the  Quang 
Ngal  Hospital.  Both  Le  and  PCT  do  not  know 
why  nor  by  whom  they  are  being  held.  Le 
has  had  his  left  leg  amputated  above  the 
knee  and  half  his  right  foot  amputated.  He 
has  been  handcuffed  to  his  bed  for  1 1  months. 
He  Is  staying  at  the  Quaker  Hostel.  At  the 
Rehabilitation  Center  he  has  been  fitted  for 
his  artificial  leg  and  he  Is  now  gait  training 
before  the  leg  Is  finished.  PCT  has  been  hand- 
cuffed to  his  bed  on  Ward  C  of  the  Quang 
Ngai  Hospital  for  13  months.  He  is  currently 
receiving  physical  therapy  at  our  Center  be- 
cause of  the  severe  fractures  to  his  leg  and 
the  resulting  fixed  knee.  These  two  patients, 
Le  and  PCT,  are  also  not  released  frequently 
enough  to  allow  for  proper  medical,  physical 
therapy,  and  prosthetic  care.  Because  they 
are  handcuffed  to  their  beds  except  for  the 
one  or  two  brief  periods  they  are  released 
dally  during  the  week  their  living  conditions 
are  uncomfortable  and  difficult. 

As  I  think  you  can  realize  from  these  brief 
descriptions,  the  practice  of  handcuffing  or 
chaining  patients  to  their  beds  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time  without  their  knowing  why  nor 
by  whom  they  are  being  held  causes  many 
serious  problems.  I  would  like  to  respectfully 
request  that  this  practice  be  discontinued 
Immediately.  I  am  most  willing  to  be  con- 
sulted and  questioned  further  as  to  possible 
solutions  to  this  problem. 

David  Paul  Barton. 


Report  From  the  Field  Co-director.  Quaker 
Service.  Quang  Ngai,  Jult  30.  1971 — Wom- 
en IN  Prison.  Quang  Noai,  Vietnam 
Recently  I  have  been  making  dally  visits  to 
the  prison-ward  at  the  Quang  Ngal  Province 
Hospital  with  AFSC  medical  staff.  The  ward 
Is  a  small  room  where  prisoners  are  brought 
from  the  prison  or  interrogation  center.  The 
selection  of  those  prisoners  who  are  allowed 
to  go  to  the  hospital  seems  to  be  entirely 
arbitrary.  Some  prisoners  are  gravely  Ul 
while  others  have  minor  complaints.  "Impor- 
tant" or  "dangerous"  prisoners  can  never  go 
to  the  hospital  no  matter  how  serious  their 
Illness  or  injury.  There  are  over  two  thou- 
sand political  prisoners  currently  being  held 
in  Quang  Ngal,  but  there  are  only  eight  beds 
in  the  prison  ward.  At  two  bodies  a  bed,  that 
means  only  sixteen  of  these  prisoners  can  be 
in  the  hospital  at  the  same  time.  Even  then 
they  don't  get  treated.  No  doctor  Is  assigned 
to  or  visits  the  ward.  The  nurse  does  change 
their  bandages  every  few  days,  but  the  only 
medicine  the  prisoners  are  ever  given  Is 
aspirin. 

Many  people  who  visit  our  rehabilitation 
center  empathize  with  the  leg-less  chil- 
dren, but  I  identify  most  with  women  of  my 
own  age.  I've  felt  particularly  troubled  at 
seeing  the  many  young  women  prisoners  at 
the  hospital.  These  women  are  chained  to 
their  beds  and  chained  together  in  p&lrs. 
Twice  a  day  they  are  unlocked  and  released 
in  order  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  but  their 
ankle  chains  are  not  undone,  so  two  of  them 
must  hobble  and  awkwardly  drag  their 
chains  around  together.  Since  I  act  as  the 
doctor's  Interpreter.  I  talk  with  all  the  pa- 
tients as  we  treat  them.  Some  of  the  youngest 
women  seem  so  sweet  and  naive;  they  even 
giggle  and  laugh  a  bit.  Others  are  quiet  and 
strong  and  a  few  look  at  me  with  hostility 
and  hate.  One  young  girl  Is  now  on  the  prison 
ward  at  the  hospital  because  she  rejected 
an  ARVN  officer.  This  ex-boyfriend  had  police 
friends  and.  in  revenge,  he  told  the  police 
that  the  girl  was  a  "VC."  She  was  taken  to 
the  prison  where  they  beat  her  and  repeated- 
ly banged  her  head  against  the  wall.  Later 
she  was  given  electric  shocks  under  her  fin- 
gernails. She  often  blanked  out  and   once 
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when  she  awoke,  she  found  blood  coming 
froEQ  her  vagina.  Sometime  during  the  tor- 
turing, she  received  nerve  damage  and  she  is 
now  a  hemlpleglc;  meaning  that  half  of  her 
body,  the  left  half.  Is  completelj'  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down.  Also,  she  has  repeated 
seizures  or  fits  during  which  she  thrsishes 
and  convulses,  foams  at  the  mouth,  and 
yells  the  things  she  must  have  told  the 
police  while  she  was  tortured,  such  as,  "I'm 
Innocent.  Ask  my  villagers,  I'm  not  a  VC." 
I've  witnessed  several  of  these  seizures.  The 
other  prisoners  seem  to  know  when  they  are 
beginning  and  tie  her  leg  and  arms  to  the 
bed  with  soft  bandages.  The  person  who  Is 
chained  to  her  tries  to  move  away  and  some- 
one else  keeps  the  girl  from  swallowing  her 
tongue.  No  one  says  anjrthlng.  Nor  Is  there 
a  change  In  anyone's  expression  In  the  room. 
It  seems  as  If  the  prisoners  look  on  dispas- 
sionately, but  I'm  sure  every  scene  like  this 
Increases  the  other  prisoners'  bitterness  and 
resolve  to  struggle.  It's  well  known  that  the 
best  revolutionaries  are  made  in  orison. 

Another  woman  on  the  ward  can't  lift  her 
head.  She  was  beaten  all  over  her  back  and 
neck.  The  entire  area  Is  exposed  raw  skin  and 
muscles  and  in  some  places  the  lacerations 
were  so  deep,  they  had  to  be  stitched.  When- 
ever I  saw  her.  she  was  In  a  seated  position 
with  her  head  hung  down.  It  wasn't  until  I 
saw  her  lying  down  that  I  noticed  she  was 
very  pregnant;  six  and  a  half  months  she 
says.  I  wonder  If  the  baby  Is  alive. 

An  older  woman  on  the  ward  called  me  over 
to  look  at  herself  and  a  fifteen  year  old  girl. 
The  young  girl  was  totally  vacant.  She  didn't 
hear  or  say  anything.  I  kept  looking  at  a 
necklace  she  was  wearing  made  of  round 
white  stones.  It's  rare  to  see  'Vietnamese 
women  In  Quang  Ngal  with  Jewelry  and  It 
seemed  particularly  Ironic  that  the  police 
would  beat  this  girl  Into  a  coma-like  state 
without  stealing  or  ripping  otT  her  necklace. 
She  was  a  delicate  girl  In  her  white  blouse 
and  necklace  and  her  hair  tied  back  with  a 
length  of  hospital  gauze.  The  hot,  soapy 
water  the  girl  had  been  forced  to  drink  was  a 
toxic  which  has  probably  caused  brain  daim- 
age  and  memory  lapses. 

The  thlrty-flve  year  old  woman  chained  to 
this  younger  girl  had  also  been  beaten  and 
tortured,  but  she  was  an  oldtlmer.  She  even 
knew  Mac  SI  Mai  (Marge  Nelson,  former 
team  member/doctor)  when  Marge  used  to 
visit  the  prison.  I  thought,  my  god,  Marge 
goes  home  and  testifies  before  congress  about 
the  torturing  she  witnessed  at  the  prison,  but 
the  same  woman  who  was  tortured  four  years 
ago  is  still  in  prison  and  still  being  tortured 
and  no  one  has  done  a  damned  thing  about 
It.  I  thought,  too,  about  the  years  this  woman 
has  been  In  Jail.  Marge  has  returned  to  the 
US.  married,  finished  a  master's  degree  In 
public  health,  practiced  medicine,  had  a  baby, 
and  talked  and  traveled  In  many  countries. 
This  woman  hasn't  gone  anywhere  or  done 
anything.  She  says  she  has  been  a  political 
prisoner  for  six  years. 

Somehow  these  women  persevere,  but  I 
wonder  if  they  can  do  It  indefinitely.  A 
Quang  Ngal  police  official  told  a  reporter 
friend  of  mine  that  the  police  are  beginning 
a  special  campaign  to  pick  up  more  women. 
They  suspect  that  more  women  than  ever 
are  Indirectly  or  directly  working  to  oppose 
the  Thleu  government.  I  Imagine  that  the 
torture  and  suffering  we've  seen  at  the  prison 
and  the  prison  hospital  ward  over  the  last 
five  years  Is  j^ist  a  glimpse  of  a  new  era  of 
struggle  for  the  women  of  Vietnam. 

Jane  Leida   O.   Barton. 


Letter   From   the   Quaker   Team   in   Quang 

NGAI,  to  PHII.ADELPRIA  AFSC,  AtTGUST  3, 1972 

John,  Phan  and  I  have  been  visiting  the 
prison  ward  at  the  hospital  as  a  temporary 
alternative  to  our  visiting  the  prison  Itself. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  prlaoners 


have  received  cruel  and  Inhumane  treatment. 
Severe  beatings  or  the  forced  drinking  of 
soapy  or  white-wash  water  are  the  most  fre- 
quent tortures.  Presently  we  are  treating  a 
number  of  patients  such  as  those  I  described 
In  the  article.  Plus  there  are  patients  such 
as  a  woman  who  was  shot  through  the  chest 
and  now  has  a  lung  abscess.  Another  girl 
had  her  leg  set  so  badly,  one  leg  Is  several 
Inches  shorter  than  the  other.  She  now  can't 
move  the  leg  and  thus  could  really  benefit 
from  physical  therapy.  The  bullet  which 
caused  her  Injury  Is,  of  course,  still  in  her 
leg.  But  worse,  the  young  woman  has  a  severe 
cardiac  problem  and  without  treatment  may 
not  have  a  long  time  to  live.  Because  return- 
ing to  prison  or  another  beating  might  b« 
fatal,  we  are  trying  to  get  her  released  though 
our  hopes  aren't  high.  Today  we  saw  a  new 
patient  —  a  chained  female  prisoner  who  was 
crazy,  reduced  to  nonsensical,  bizarre  beha- 
vior. The  policeman-guard  at  the  ward  ridi- 
culed and  laughed  at  her,  sarcastically  asking 
us  If  we  could  help  her.  I  suggested  to  him 
that  she  might  be  better  If  she  had  her 
freedom. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  think  our  visits  to  the  ward  have  been 
"successful."  The  prisoners  are  interested  in 
us  and  pleased  we  como.  The  most  frustrat- 
ing and  sad  aspect  is  that  the  prisoners  come 
and  go  so  quickly.  One  day  we  will  see  some- 
one (such  as  a  guy  with  pneumonia  or  bad 
case  of  TB)  and  arrive  the  next  day  with 
medicine,  but  the  patient  will  be  gone.  Sev- 
eral of  the  women  I  wrote  about  have  already 
been  returned  to  the  Interrogation  center.  I 
felt  fond  of  some  and  anticipated  seeing 
them,  but  suddenly  they  disappear — their  bed 
empty  or  replaced  with  a  new  prisoner. 


Letter  Prom  the  Quaker  Team  in  Quang 
Ncai  to  Philadelphia  AFSC.  August  '27, 
1972 

Prison  Program  Quang  Ngal:  A  little  his- 
tory. In  April  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
head  of  the  prison  saying  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  prison  anymore  for  "spe- 
cial reasons"  which  we  assumed,  and  were 
also  Informed,  was  the  result  of  general  tight- 
ening of  security.  Then  in  June  when  we  re- 
turned to  Quang  Ngal  we  inquired  about  the 
reasons  for  not  continuing  our  work  at  the 
prison  and  wrote  an  official  letter  to  the 
Province  Chief.  In  the  meantime  John  Tal- 
madge  and  I  began  making  visits  to  the  pris- 
on ward  at  the  hospital.  As  I've  already 
written,  we  treated  a  lot  of  mighty  sick  peo- 
ple, none  of  whom  were  being  seen  by  a 
doctor. 

Torturing:  While  examining  prisoners 
John  and  I  were  convinced  that  we  saw 
what  were  the  results  of  torturing.  (1)  John 
could  not  determine  some  of  this  through 
physical  examination.  (2)  On  occasion  John 
was  able  to  get  x-rays  to  confirm  certain 
injuries  such  as  skull  fractures,  cracked  ribs, 
etc.  (3)  This  was  corroborated  with  direct 
information  from  the  prisoners  who  seemed 
very  free  to  t«ll  us  about  the  treatment  of 
the  police,  especially  since  there  wasn't  a 
policeman/guard  around  a  lot  of  the  time. 
Naturally,  the  team  was  most  disturbed  and 
angry  over  the  entire  situation — being 
kicked  out  of  the  prison,  the  total  lack  of 
medical  treatment  available  to  the  prisoners, 
but  most  of  all  the  torturing  we  felt  the 
prisoners  had  suffered.  We  decided  as  a  team 
to  take  whatever  cautious  steps  we  could  in 
Quang  Ngal  to  try  to  correct  the  situation. 

August  1:  John,  David  Paul  and  I  made  a 
visit  to  see  McBride,  the  Deputy  Province 
Senior  Advisor.  We  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  our  visit  was  to  inform  him  that  in  our 
work  at  the  hospital  we  were  seeing  pris- 
oners who  we  felt  had  been  Inhumanely 
treated  and  wished  to  bring  these  facts  to 
his  attention.  We  explained  that  in  our  work 


we  prefer  to  work  through  Vietnamese  chan- 
nels and  planned  to  see  the  Province  Chief, 
but  wanted  the  Americans  to  be  aware  of 
our  dissatisfaction  and  intentions.  In  addi- 
tion, we  made  sure  that  McBride  understood 
the  delicacy  of  our  situation  since  we  want 
to  return  to  the  prison  and  continue  to  work 
at  the  hospital.  We  told  him  not  to  speak 
to  anyone  on  our  behalf.  McBride  didn't 
have  much  of  a  response  except  to  talk  about 
the  cruelty  of  Orientals.  He  said  torturing 
"comes  to  them  naturally.  They're  Just  not 
my  kind  of  people."  McBride  assured  us  he 
would  relay  our  conversation  to  Colonel 
Boman,  the  PSA. 

August  9:  The  nurse  and  I  were  on  our 
way  to  visit  the  prison  ward  when  we  were 
met  by  two  policemen — one  from  the  prison, 
the  other  ftom  the  Interrogation  center. 
They  told  us  that  the  Quakers  were  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  prison  ward  at  the  hospital 
anymore.  The  reason  was  that  since  we  no 
longer  could  see  prisoners  at  the  prison, 
the  authorities  felt  we  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  treat  prisoners  at  the  hospital  either.  One 
policeman  said  that  the  police  and  prison 
officials  don't  have  "confidence"  In  the 
Quakers.  He  also  mumbled  something  about 
not  wanting  the  prisoners  to  talk  to  us.  I 
didn't  say  much  to  the  policemen  at  the 
time  since  I  wanted  to  talk  to  the  team 
first  and  felt,  too,  that  the  police  were  only 
conveying  orders  from  "higher"  up. 

August  10:  David  Paul  went  to  the  Prov- 
ince Headquarters  to  try  again  to  make  an 
appointment  with  the  Province  Chief.  They 
met  in  the  ball  and  David  said  that  we 
wanted  to  talk  to  him.  Colonel  Lol,  about 
the  prison  situation.  In  essence.  Colonel 
Loi's  response  was  that  he'd  already  written 
us  a  letter  saying  the  Quakers  could  not 
continue  to  work  at  the  prison  "forever".  Al- 
though David  was  polite  and  tried  to  get 
Colonel  Lol  to  give  him  the  reasons  for  his 
actions.  Lol  was  gruff  and  curt  with  David, 
Lol  also  refused  to  meet  us  to  discuss  the 
matter  personally. 

That  afternoon,  after  checking  with  the 
police-guards,  John,  David  and  I  went  to 
the  prison  ward  at  the  hospital  and  spoke 
publicly  to  all  the  prisoners  telling  them 
that  we  were  told  we  could  no  longer  visit 
the  prison  ward.  We  said  we  were  sorry  we 
had  to  interrupt  our  medical  treatments 
since  we  knew  many  of  them  were  badly 
in  need  of  medicine,  but  that  we  would  try 
our  hardest  to  persuade  the  authorities  to 
let  us  continue  our  work.  We  were  cautious 
and  non -accusatory  in  what  we  said,  but 
felt  we  owed  an  explanation  to  the  prisoners 
as  to  why  we'd  suddenly  terminated  our  daily 
medical  visits. 

August  11:  Meeting  with  Boman:  John, 
David  and  I  met  with  Colonel  Boman,  the 
new  PSA,  to  discuss  three  problems:  (1)  our 
desire  to  resvmie  our  medical  visits  to  the 
prison,  (2)  our  Interest  in  continuing  to 
work  at  the  prison  ward  at  the  hospital,  (3) 
the  results  of  torturing  we'd  felt  we'd  wit- 
nessed. Colonel  Boman  spent  a  lot  of  time 
running  down  all  the  reasons  why  the  Amer- 
icans are  Ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  at 
the  detention  center  and  prison  and  why  they 
can't  change  the  Vietnamese  system  very 
much  since  the  Americans  are  only  advisors 
.ind  must  stay  on  good  terms  with  their  coun- 
terparts. Among  our  rebuttals  was  the  com- 
ment that  we  felt  that  any  country  which 
could  wage  a  war  of  the  magnitude  America 
has  in  Vietnam  surely  has  the  power  and 
resources  to  change  a  local  prison  system. 
When  we  didn't  seem  to  be  getting  anywhere 
with  Colonel  Boman,  David  Paul  said  that  we 
were  trying  to  work  through  the  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  in  Quang  Ngal,  but  that  if 
that  didn't  produce  any  results,  we  knew 
that  the  press  would  be  interested  in  the 
problem  and  that  we  would  also  inform  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Colonel  Boman  winced  a 
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little  and  asked  David  If  we  were  trying  to 
scare  him.  David  replied  that  we  weren't. 
Quakers  worked  In  the  open  and  we  did  not 
want  to  do  anything  t>ehlnd  his  back.  We 
therefore  were  informing  both  the  Americans 
and  the  Vietnamese  about  our  observations 
about  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  but  that 
we  were  very  disturbed  over  the  situation  so 
that  if  the  Americans  and  Vietnamese 
couldn't  do  anything,  we  would  act  in  ways 
we  felt  necessary  to  correct  the  situation 
as  we  saw  it. 

Letter  from  the  Province  Chief:  We  re- 
ceived the  promised  letter  from  Colonel  Lol 
which  thanked  us  for  our  past  work  "in  this 
savage  time  of  war  which  the  communists 
have  brought  upKjn  us."  The  letter  went  on 
to  say,  "We  admire  your  concern  for  serv- 
ing the  people  of  Vietnam  regardless  of  their 
color,  race,  religion,  or  politics"  (a  quote 
from  our  letter  to  him) ,  "but  those  evil  peo- 
ple who  kill  Innocent  people  yesterday  and 
today,  who  are  treated  by  your  organization, 
do  not  change  their  cruel  attitude.  I  can  not 
grant  your  request  to  return  to  work  In  the 
prison."  The  translation  sounds  a  bit  awk- 
ward, but  even  Vietnamese  who  read  the  let- 
ter were  surprised  at  the  bluntness  of  the 
implication  made  in  the  letter  that  by  giv- 
ing medical  help  to  prisoners  we  were  helping 
the  communists. 

Response  from  Colonel  Boman:  Late  in 
the  afternoon  David  Paul  spoke  to  Boman 
again.  Boman  said  (1)  the  Quaker  prison 
program  was  definitely  terminated  (2)  we 
would  be  allowed  to  make  visits  to  the  prison 
ward  at  the  hospital  (3)  there  would  be  an 
investigation  by  the  Americans  and  the  Viet- 
namese about  our  accusations  that  some 
prisoners  are  being  tortured  (4)  that  a  Viet- 
namese doctor  would  begin  making  visits  to 
the  prison  (the  same  way  they  do  at  the 
hospital,  we  thought).  Colonel  Boman  elab- 
orated on  what  Colonel  Lol  had  given  as 
reasons  for  our  not  continuing  our  work  at 
the  prison  which  basically  focused  on  Lol's 
not  liking  the  Quaker  philosophy/politics. 
Boman  quoted  Lol  as  saying  we  spoke  against 
the  Saigon  government.  Colonel  Lol  also  told 
Boman  that  he  didn't  understand  why  we 
wanted  to  visit  the  prison  when  our  purpose 
for  being  in  Vietnam  was  to  do  "orthopedic 
work."  The  only  specific  Incident  Lol  men- 
tioned to  Boman  was  that  once  a  Quaker 
worker  told  a  prisoner  that  the  VC  had  taken 
control  of  areas  south  of  town  and  cut  the 
highway  so  the  hospital  truck  with  medicines 
for  the  prisoners  couldn't  get  through.  David 
responded  tactfully  and  fully  to  these  ac- 
cusations. For  the  second  tlm.e,  David  ex- 
plained to  Boman  the  purposes  of  our  work 
in  Quang  Ngal  and  the  work  of  AFSC  and 
Quakers  in  general.  Colonel  Boman  listened 
and  seemed  somewhat  understanding,  though 
not  in  agreement,  with  our  ideas.  He  had 
also  done  a  little  research  of  his  own  and 
mentioned  reading  a  file  on  Marge  [Dr.  Nel- 
son] and  some  of  her  testimony.  "She  really 
criticised  Quang  Ngal  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other,  but  of  course,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans checked  into  her  accusations,  they  were 
all  found  to  be  untrue." 

August  12:  John  and  I  visited  the  prison 
ward  at  the  hospital  to  find  that  at  least  a 
third  of  the  patient.'?  had  been  removed,  es- 
pecially the  most  seriously  sick  patients.  In 
fact,  only  one  prisoner  who  was  really  In 
need  of  treatment  was  left  on  the  ward.  The 
other  prisoners  all  had  minor  ailments — 
"winds  in  their  chests,  heat  in  the  stomach, 
etc."  We  were  especially  concerned  to  dis- 
cover the  two  most  seriously  111  prisoners 
were  no  longer  there — a  woman  with  a  seri- 
ou-s  heart  problem  and  bullet  in  her  leg  and 
a  young  hemlpleglc  woman  with  a  fractured 
skull.  The  police  said  that  both  these  women, 
along  with  the  other  sick  prisoners,  were 
taken  back  for  "further  interrogation."  Iron- 
ically, we  had  Just  written  letters  with  John's 


signature,  to  the  province  Chief  and  head  of 
the  Interrogation  Center  asking  for  these  two 
women  to  be  released  for  medical  treatment 
and  that  "further  imprisonment  will  con- 
stitute a  definite  threat  to  their  life  and 
health."  It  seemed  obvious  that  now  that  the 
Quakers  were  allowed  to  visit  the  prison  ward 
again  the  police  had  removed  all  the  very 
sick  patients,  particuleirly  those  whom  we 
might  suspect  had  been  tortured.  We  won- 
dered If  in  the  future  the  police  would 
"screen"  (more  than  they  do  already)  those 
prisoners  who  would  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
hospital  and  prevent  many  of  those  who 
needed  medical  help  from  seeing  us. 

August  14:  David  Paul  and  I  confronted 
Colonel  Boman  once  again  to  say  that  we'd 
felt  "double-crossed."  Once  the  Quakers  were 
let  back  onto  the  prison  ward  at  the  hospi- 
tal, all  of  the  seriously  ill  prisoners  were  re- 
moved. We  gave  him  copies  in  English  of  the 
two  letters  we'd  written  about  the  two  wom- 
en prisoners  who  we  felt  were  currently  in 
danger  by  being  back  In  the  detention  center 
due  to  their  medical  conditions.  Boman  did 
not  make  any  promises  to  ensure  that  the 
police  would  not  prohibit  prisoners  who  need 
medical  help  from  coming  to  the  prison,  but 
he  did  say  he  would  check  to  see  what  the 
Vietnamese  were  doing  about  our  requests 
of  release  of  the  two  prisoners. 

Presently:  Colonel  Boman  Is  currently  on 
vacation,  so  we've  not  had  further  word 
from  him  nor  have  we  gotten  a  response  to 
the  letters  about  the  women  prisoners  from 
the  Americans  or  Vietnamese.  Caroline  or  I 
have  continued  to  visit  the  prison  ward  with 
the  nurse  since  John's  departure,  but  the 
prisoners  allowed  on  the  ward  continue  to 
only  be  those  with  minor  complaints. 

Report  From  the  Field  Codirector, 
Quaker  Service,  Quang  Ngai 
notes  on  some   prisoners  treated   in   the 
PRISON  ward,   quang   noai  province   hos- 
pital  DURING   august,    1972 

Pham  thl  Tho:  (See  following  statement) 
18  year  old  woman.  Wounded  in  Mo  Due.  Shot 
In  the  thigh  and  the  bullet  is  still  lodged  in 
her  leg.  Her  leg  was  set  at  the  prison.  A  cast 
was  on  the  leg  for  three  months  but  there  was 
a  malunlon  so  that  one  leg  is  two  inches 
shorter  than  the  other.  'While  examining  the 
patient,  John  Talmadge,  the  AFSC  medical 
staff  there,  discovered  that  she  had  a  ven.-  ir- 
regular heart  beat,  in  John's  words  "a  cardio- 
vascular problem  of  potentially  serious  con- 
sequence." This  patient  was  in  the  prison- 
ward  with  a  temperature  for  six  days,  also 
suffered  from  nausea,  stomach  ache,  and  back 
pains.  She  went  back  to  the  Province  Inter- 
rogation Center  once  for  three  days  but  re- 
ttimed  with  fever  and  nausea.  John  Talmadge 
felt  that  some  of  these  symptoms  might  be 
related  to  a  mild  heart  attack.  This  prisoner 
had  also  lost  muscle  control  of  her  foot  and 
leg  thus  finding  It  difficult  to  walk.  The  AFSC 
physical  therapist,  Caroline  Elliot,  did  exer- 
cise with  the  patient  on  the  prison-ward.  A 
bracemaker  measured  her  foot  and  made  her 
special  surgical  shoes,  but  they  have  never 
been  able  to  deliver  them  because  the  prison- 
er was  removed  from  the  ward.  A  Doctor  An 
signed  the  hospital  release  form  for  this 
patient/prisoner  but  to  our  knowledge  this 
doctor  never  visited  the  prison  ward  and 
never  examined  the  patient.  On  the  day  our 
surgical  nurse  went  to  prepare  this  patient 
for  an  operation  to  remove  the  bullet  from 
her  leg,  we  were  told  we  could  no  longer  visit 
the  prison  ward  at  the  hospital.  Three  days 
later  after  we  lodged  a  protest,  we  were  al- 
lowed back  on  the  prison-ward  of  the  hos- 
pital but  this  particular  prisoner  had  been 
sent  back  to  the  Interrogation  Center  in 
spite  of  John  Talmadge's  letter  fully  explain- 
ing his  evaluation  of  this  patient's  medical 
condition.  Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  to 


Colonel  Boman,  the  Senior  Province  Advisor, 
and  Ken  Bums,  advisor  to  the  National  Police 
and  Vietnamese  officials.  Thus,  they  are 
aware  of  this  prisoner's  weakened  medical 
condition.  The  guards  at  the  prison-ward  told 
us  that  this  patient  was  a  "prisoner-of-war" 
and  had  to  go  back  to  the  Interrogation  Cen- 
ter for  further  questioning. 

Nguyen  thl  Lang:  (See  following  state- 
ment) John  Talmadge  first  saw  this  woman 
prisoner  before  visiting  the  prison  ward.  A 
physical  therapist  found  out  about  the  pris- 
oner and  brought  her  to  the  Center  since  the 
prisoner  was  continually  having  "fits."  One 
of  her  complaints  was  of  bleeding  from  her 
vagina.  A  vaginal  examination  was  performed. 
Then  the  patient  was  returned  to  the  prison. 
Later  she  was  seen  again  on  the  prison-ward 
and  she  was  still  continuing  to  have  "fits." 
as  many  as  ten  diirlng  the  day  and  night.  She 
was  unable  to  move  the  right  side  of  her  body. 
Examination  showed  swelling  on  the  top  of 
her  head  because,  she  said,  the  police  had 
banged  her  head  against  a  wall.  An  x-ray  was 
taken  and  confirmed  that  she  had  suffered 
a  sktill  fracture  with  resulting  paralysis  to 
the  right  side  of  her  body. 

Young  boy,  17  years  old:  Arrived  at  the 
prison  ward  from  the  Interrogation  Center 
during  the  time  we  were  not  allowed  to  visit 
the  ward.'  The  boy's  father  came  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Center  to  ask  us  to  help  be- 
cause he  had  heard  the  Quakers  were  "kind." 
We  went  to  the  ward  and  the  police  guards 
were  so  afraid  that  the  young  boy  was  going 
to  die  that  they  let  us  in  the  ward.  The  boy 
had  not  gone  to  the  bathroom  for  four  days 
(urinated)  and  was  In  extreme  pain.  John 
Talmadge  thought  it  was  a  block  in  the 
urinary  tract  but  he  wanted  someone  else's 
assistance  on  the  problem,  so  Dr.  Khai  came 
and  assisted  in  administering  medication. 
Later,  we  were  told  that  the  young  boy  pris- 
oner had  been  tortured  with  electricity  at- 
tached to  his  penis. 

Two  young  boys  in  same  bed:  One  with 
a  mine  injury  to"  his  foot,  one  with  a  lower 
leg  wound.  Both  were  treated  with  penicillin 
and  given  crutches. 

Woman  six  months  pregnant,  34  years  old: 
Neck  and  back  injuries  attributed  to  beat- 
ings received  at  Interrogation  Center.  Also 
said  she  was  forced  to  drink  soapy  (lime) 
water  solution.  On  the  prison  ward  for  three 
days  then  returned  to  the  Interrogation 
Center. 

Woman,  32  years  old:  Bullet  wound  pierc- 
ing her  chest  and  lung.  X-ray  showed  abscess 
on  her  lung  from  bullet  wound.  We  treated 
with  penicillin  but  the  patient  was  returned 
to  the  Interrogation  Center  before  recovery. 
Old,  WTlnkled.  skinny  man:  Extremely 
swollen  neck.  John  Talmadge  diagnosed  It 
as  a  glandular  Infection  fever.  Forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  Interrogation  Center  because  the 
police  did  not  have  enough  handcuffs  to  lock 
him  to  a  bed  on  the  ward.  We  were  able  to 
give  him  a  shot  of  BlciUin.  a  long-acting 
penicillin,  ordered  by  Jolin  Ferger.  We  re- 
quested that  this  old  man  be  rettirned  to  tl.e 
hospital  for  treatment.  We  never  saw  him 
again. 

Another  old  man  with  a  strange  paralysis: 
Unable  to  raise  or  move  his  arms;  his  legs 
were  also  partially  paralyzed.  Prisoner  kept 
trying  to  move.  Other  prisoners  on  the  ward 
fed  and  cared  for  him.  Doctor  ar.d  Physical 
Therapist  puzzled  by  this  paralysis  and  its 
cause.  In  about  three  days  this  man  v.-as 
able  to  stand  and  he  gradually  Improved. 

Man  with  TB:  Deep  cough,  spitting  up 
blood — ttiberculosls.  Suggested  that  this  man 
go  to  the  public  health  TB  clinic  for  tests 
and  treatment.  He  remained  on  prison  ward 
for  six  days  with  the  above  patients  before 
being  taken  for  tests;  then  he  was  returned 
to  the  prison. 

Young  man,  age  23 :  High  fever  and  sweat- 
ing.   Doctor    listened    to    him    breathe    and 
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thougbt  this  prisoner  bad  either  TB  or 
pneumonia.  The  doctor  saw  the  patient  at 
6:00  PM  but  the  next  morning  when  the 
doctor  returned  to  see  the  patient  and  give 
some  medication  the  prisoner  had  been  re- 
turned to  the  Interrogation  Center.  We  re- 
quested that  the  prisoner  return  for  treat- 
ment to  the  hospital  but  there  was  no 
response  and  the  prisoner  was  never  seen 
again. 

Young  girl  with  white-stone  necklace:  She 
had  "petit  mal"  seizures  and  stared  Into 
space.  She  exhibited  symptoms  of  loes  of 
memory.  She  said  she  had  been  forced  to 
drink  a  white-'^'ash,  soapy  solution  many 
times  while  being  interrogated. 

Young  boy.  age  19:  He  had  been  shot  thru 
the  palm  of  his  hand  which  had  become  very 
infected  and  swollen.  The  prison  guard 
brought  this  prisoner  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Center  three  times  for  cleansing  and  treat- 
ment of  the  wound.  BicUlln  was  injected  and 
the  Infection  cleared  up  thus  saving  his  hand 
which  otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  am- 
putated because  of  the  worsening  Infection. 

Young  girl  with  grey  blouse:  This  prisoner 
said  she  had  been  forced  to  drink  water 
mixed  with  a  lime/whitewash  solution  after 
which  the  guards  jumped  on  her  bloated 
stomach.  She  said  she  had  also  been  beaten 
with  a  heavy  club.  She  complained  of  pain 
in  her  chest  and  stomach.  On  three  occasions 
this  prisoner  was  observed  having  fits. 

Two  young  girls:  General  complaints  of 
aches  and  chest  pains.  They  had  bruises.  Both 
had  several  fits. 

Strong,  large  woman,  age  45:  Also  com- 
plained of  chest  pains.  Among  other  tortures 
she  specifically  mentioned  electricity.  This 
woman  had  the  most  dramatic  "fits"  or 
"seizures"  of  all  the  prisoners.  She  would 
thrash  violently,  yelling,  and  crying.  Her  en- 
tire body  would  rise  in  the  air,  her  back 
arched,  she  would  then  come  crashing  down 
on  her  bed,  sometimes  causing  the  bed  to 
move  several  feet  with  each  violent  heave. 
This  woman's  seizures  would  last  approxi- 
mately fifteen  minutes. 

Another  older  woman:  This  woman  was 
chained  to  the  above  mentioned  woman. 
This  woman  said  she  had  been  beaten  with 
a  club  on  her  chest,  neck,  and  face.  Upon 
examination  the  doctor  observed  that  her 
face  was  severely  swollen,  her  chest  and  neck 
were  bruised,  and  her  chest  x-ray  showed 
cracked  ribs.  She  also  related  that  she  had 
been  forced  to  drink  water  with  lime.  This 
prisoner  was  unable  to  walk  and  had  to  be 
helped  by  other  prisoners  In  order  to  go  to 
the  bathroom.  This  prisoner  also  related  that 
she  had  known  Doctor  Marge  Nelson  when 
Doctor  Nelson  visited  the  Quang  Ngai  prison 
some  fours  years  ago. 

Man  who  never  said  anything:  This 
prisoner's  expressionless,  apathetic  behavior 
WM  explained  by  other  prisoners  who  said 
that  he  had  been  tortured  and  beaten  so 
long  and  so  many  times  that  now  he  didn't 
know  anything  and  was  always  in  this  semi- 
conscious state. 

Crazy  woman:  A  fairly  young  woman  with 
close  cropped  hair.  Totally  nonsensical  be- 
havior, unaware  of  her  surroundings.  She 
moaned,  moved  her  body  rhythmically, 
chanted,  smiled,  and  talked  to  no  one.  Other 
prisoners  said  she  hadn't  been  crazy  before 
Bhe  was  put  in  prison.  Upon  examination  she 
seemed  to  have  nothing  medically  wrong 
with  her. 

J.*NE  Lehja  G.  Babton. 

Chi  Hoa,  June  12. 1972. 
ExHiBrr  C:  The  Torture  of  UNivERsriY  and 
High  School  Stttdents 

(Text  of  a  letter  of  Father  Chan  Tin,  Vlce- 
Chalrman  of  the  Committee  Campaigning  for 
Improvement  of  the  Prison  Regime  in  South 
Vietnam  presented  to  the  Study  Mission  In 
Saigon.) 

Dear  Father:  Up  to  this  afternoon,  the 
total  of  university  and  high  school  students 


arrested  Is  more  than  a  hundred  and  among 
them  we  know  about  70  by  name.  The  ma- 
jority are  atlU  held  at  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Municipal  Police.  All  have  been  savagely 
tortured.  All  have  had  to  be  carried  on 
stretchers  to  their  cells  after  interrogation. 
Electric  torture,  forced  drinking  of  soapy 
water,  the  Implanting  of  needles  In  the  tips 
of  ten  fingers — these  are  the  current  meth- 
ods. The  condition  of  the  students  now  at 
the  Headqioarters  of  the  Municipal  Police  is 
scarcely  different  to  that  of  the  students  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Agronomy  two  years 
ago.  Miss  Nguyen  Thl  Yen,  after  a  night  of 
torture  on  June  9,  1972,  lay  unconscious.  The 
student,  Trtnh  Dlnh  Banh  could  neither 
walk,  nor  eat.  The  police  had  to  spill  milk 
on  him  forcing  open  his  mouth.  The  student 
Vo  Thl  Bach  Tuyet  had  small  mice  and  liz- 
ards dropped  on  her  body.  All  this  has  been 
reported  by  students  who  saw  these  deeds 
with  their  own  eyes  and  who  have  just  been 
transferred  from  the  Municipal  Police  Head- 
quarters to  Chi  Hoa.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  confusion  due  to  the  military  situation 
and,  in  consequence,  of  the  present  absence 
of  public  Interest  In  the  student  problems, 
the  government  has  Increased  Its  arre.sts,  its 
repression  and  its  more  and  more  savage 
torture. 

So  far  as  the  30  university  and  high  school 
students  at  Chi  Hoa  are  concerned,  the  gov- 
ernment Intends  to  deport  them  to  the  prison 
Island  of  Con  Son.  Not  long  ago,  the  Ven- 
erable Nguyen  Van  Nal.  one  of  the  students 
arrested  during  the  campaign  against  the 
election  of  the  single  candidate  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  was  deported  to  Con  Son  without  any 
trial. 

We  know  that  there  will  be  vmlverslty  and 
high  school  students  on  the  next  boat  leaving 
for  the  Island.  Even  the  famUles  of  Im- 
prisoned students  have  suffered  repression. 
On  the  morning  of  June  9,  1972.  two  relatives 
coming  to  see  students  were  arrested  at  the 
prison  gate  and  Imprisoned.  It  was  even  a 
security  officer  of  the  prison  who  provided 
that  Information  and  perhaps  In  a  few  days 
we  will  have  more  details. 

Paced  with  these  repressive  measures,  with 
Imprisonment  and  with  torture,  we  entreat 
you  to  ask  leaders  of  the  churches  to  Inter- 
vene. If  possible,  by  raising  their  voices,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  restrain  the  acts  of 
the  government.  We  ask  you  to  protest  In 
the  press,  and  to  ask  other  orlests  and  teach- 
ers, especially  Professor  Trung  and  Father 
Can  to  write  articles  In  our  defence.  Because 
of  our  difficult  circumstances,  we  cannot 
write  to  all  our  teachers,  and  if  you  are  able 
to  see  them,  please  give  them  our  greetings. 
We  hope  with  all  our  hearts  that  vou  will  do 
everything  possible  at  this  time  to  help  us. 
As  for  the  future,  shall  we  he  stMl  at  Chi 
Hoa.  able  to  write  to  you  occasionally?  Or 
shall  we  He  In  the  tl^er  cfges  of  Con  Son 
listening  to  the  howll^cr  nf  the  waves  and 
seelne  onlv  four  walls  of  the  orison.  Ima/'ln- 
Ing  that  they  are  the  walls  of  oxir  Faculty 
lecture  rooms? 

Dear  Father,  accept  our  warmest  wishes  for 
your  good  health. 

(Name  and  signature  omitted) . 

fProm  the  New  York  Times,  March  3.  19731 

FotTK  South  Vr«-rNAMESE  Describe  ToRTiniE 

IN  Prisow  Tiger  Cagi 

fBy  Sylvan  Fox) 

Saicon  Sott^h  Vietnam.  M««ich  2. — A  ctoud 
of  recently  released  political  prisoners,  re- 
portedlv  snlrlted  Into  Saleon  secretly,  de- 
scribed todav  how  thev  were  beaten,  tortured 
and  ultlmatelv  crlnpled  during  years  of  con- 
finement at  the  Government's  island  prison 
on  Con  Son. 

One  of  them,  a  young  man.  In  describing 
his  year-long  detention  in  the  tiny  cells 
that  have  come  to  be  known  as  tiger  cages, 
said: 

"During  that  time  not  a  single  day  passed 
that  we  were  not  beaten  at  least  once.  They 


wotUd  open  the  cages  and  they  would  use 
wooden  sticks  to  beat  us  from  above.  They 
would  drag  us  out  and  beat  us  until  we  lost 
consciousness." 

The  prisoners'  stories,  told  in  a  hospital 
room  to  which  they  had  been  brought  by 
friends  and  relatives,  reflected  the  plight  of 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  held  by  the 
Saigon  Government  who  have  become  the 
forgotten  people  of  the  Vietnam  cease-fire 
agreement. 

While  the  accord  provides  for  the  exchange 
of  a  small  number  of  political  prisoners 
Identifiable  as  belonging  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  thou- 
sands of  non-Communist,  antl-Oovernment 
prisoners  held  by  Saigon  because  It  considers 
them  politically  dangerous. 

No  one  is  certain  how  many  the  Govern- 
ment holds.  Some  estimates  put  the  figure 
at  20,000  to  30,000;  others  go  as  high  as 
200,000. 

Saigon  says  It  holds  only  about  5,000  "pol- 
itical prisoners,"  who,  as  captured  Commu- 
nist civil  servants,  come  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Paris  agreement  on  the  return 
of  civilian  detainees.  The  Communists  say 
they  hold  only  200  such  prisoners.  Each  side 
disputes  the  other's  contention. 

No  provision  of  the  accord  appears  to 
cover  those  held  by  Saigon  who  are  non- 
Communist  and  anti-Government  and  who 
do  not  want  to  be  handed  to  the  other  side 
but  merely  want  their  freedom. 

The  four  former  prisoners  Interviewed  to- 
day said  they  were  members  of  a  group  of 
124  released  on  Feb.  16  from  Con  Son,  which 
Is  about  60  miles  off  the  southern  coast. 
center  op  controversy 

The  island  became  a  center  of  controversy 
In  1970  when  two  American  Congressmen  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  the  tiger  cages,  small 
concrete  trenches  with  bars  on  top  in  which 
five  to  seven  prisoners  were  cramped  In  a 
space  about  five  feet  wide,  six  feet  long  and 
six  feet  deep. 

The  former  prisoners  said  they  were  flown 
to  Blen  Hoa,  aljout  15  miles  northwest  of 
Saigon,  and  held  in  a  police  station  there 
until  Feb.  21.  when  they  were  released  with 
orders  not  to  go  to  Saigon.  However,  at  least 
11  were  brought  here  by  friends  and  famUy 
and  deposited  In  the  relative — If  temporary- 
safety  of  a  Saigon  hospital. 

Those  Interviewed  assumed  they  had  been 
released  because  they  were  disabled  and  sick; 
all  said  they  were  convinced  they  would  soon 
be  rearrested. 

A  Government  spokesman,  told  of  the  In- 
terviews, said  he  could  not  comment  with- 
out knowing  the  Identities  of  those  Involved. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  recently  re- 
leased political  prisoners. 

According  to  the  former  prisoners,  they 
had  each  spent  about  five  years  In  custody 
without  being  tried  or  granted  a  hearing. 

They  denied  they  were  Communists,  al- 
though two  said  they  were  supporters  of  the 
Communist-led  National  Llb?rat!on  Front. 

One  who  said  he  was  neither  a  Communist 
nor  a  supporter  of  the  front  was  a  slightly 
buUt,  round-faced  man.  aged  23.  who  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  Buddhist  activist.  He  said 
he  was  a  student  at  the  Hung  Dao  high  school 
in  Salpon  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  in  Decem- 
ber, 1957. 

He  said  he  was  picked  up  by  ths  police 
along  with  friends  who.  like  him.  had  been 
active  In  what  he  called  the  anti-Govern- 
ment "Buddhist  struggle  movement." 

Asserting  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  as  a 
result  of  his  treatment  while  In  custody,  he 
related  that  after  his  arr?st  he  was  taken  to 
the  national  police  headquarters  in  Saigon 
and  "beaten  and  tortured  on  and  off  for  a 
whole  year." 

He  described  the  torture  as  being  beaten 
with  sticks  "tmtU  I  vomited  blood  or  until 
the  blood  came  out  of  my  eyes  or  ears,"  hav- 
ing soapy  water  forced  Into  his  nose  and 
mouth,  and  being  subjected  to  electric  shock. 
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His  torturers  accused  htm  of  participating 
iu  anti-Government  activities,  he  added,  and 
"said  they  tortured  us  to  punish  us." 

MANACLED    AND    SUSPENDED 

Another  form  of  torture  employed  by  the 
police,  the  young  man  said,  was  to  manacle 
prisoners'  hands  behind  their  backs,  then 
hang  them  from  the  celling  by  the  manacles 
until  they  lost  consciousness. 

After  a  year  in  custody  in  Saigon,  he  said, 
he  was  taken  to  the  Chi  Hoa  Prison  in  Saigon 
and  Installed  In  what  was  known  as  "the 
movie  house"  because  It  was  "like  a  big  box 
and  it  was  dark  like  a  movie  theater." 

"There  they  chained  our  feet  and  attached 
the  chains  to  a  pole,"  he  continued.  "There 
were  between  50  and  100  prisoners.  We  had 
nothing  to  lie  on,  and  it  was  filthy  and  dirty 
and  cold.  Every  day  they  would  open  the 
door  and  send  in  a  bunch  of  common  crim- 
inals who  would  beat  us  with  sticks  and 
kick  us." 

Describing  life  In  the  tiger  cages,  the  young 
man  said  that  several  prisoners  died  but 
he  could  identify  only  one  by  name. 

A  week  after  the  Congressmen  went  to 
Con  Son.  he  said,  the  inmates  were  put  in 
what  he  called  the  stables — a  row  of  struc- 
tures that  had  housed  water  buffalo. 

"During  the  time  we  were  kept  In  the 
stables  they  continued  to  beat  us  viciously," 
he  said.  "One  of  my  friends,  Tran  Van  Tu, 
suffered  a  broken  arm.  Another  man,  Nguyen 
Ngo  Thuong.  was  ferociously  beaten  on  the 
head." 

In  December.  1970.  the  former  prisoner 
related,  he  and  about  80  other  sick  and  dis- 
abled prisoners  were  flown  back  to  Chi  Hoa. 
"I  guess  I  was  going  crazy  at  that  time,"  he 
added,    saying   that   he   was   also   paralyzed. 

He  remained  in  Chi  Hoa  until  June,  1971. 
The  treatment  there  was  better  at  that  time, 
he  said,  though  "once  In  a  while  they  would 
beat  us  Just  a  little." 

In  June,  1971,  he  and  others  at  Chi  Hoa 
were  Informed  that  they  were  being  returned 
to  Con  Son. 

"We  tried  to  resist,"  he  said,  "saying  we 
were  still  sick  and  needed  more  time  to  re- 
cover. We  told  them  many  of  us  still  could 
not  walk  and  many  were  still  very  sick." 

But,  according  to  his  account,  the  Jailers 
responded  by  bringing  in  the  policemen  and 
common  criminals  who  threw  teargas  gre- 
nades Into  the  cells.  "We  all  choked  and  lost 
consciousness,"  he  said. 

They  were  put  on  a  ship  to  Con  Son.  By 
then  the  old  tiger  cages  had  been  replaced  by 
new  ones  built  by  an  American  contractor 
and  paid  for  by  the  United  States. 

The  former  prisoner  said  that  while  the 
cages  were  about  the  same  size  as  the  old 
ones,  each  cage  housed  only  one  person.  As 
a  result,  he  added,  "the  Jailers  would  not  beat 
us  from  above  but  would  open  the  steel  bars. 
Jump  in  and  beat  us." 

diet:   rice  and  water 

Throughout  1972  and  in  the  flrst  two 
months  of  this  year,  he  said,  his  dally  food 
ration  consisted  of  "a  few  spoonsful  of  rice 
and  a  little  water." 

The  mist  recent  beating  took  place  last 
Jan.  6  in  Row  A  and  B  of  the  tiger  cages." 
he  said.  "About  70  prisoners  were  seriously 
injured  then."  He  explained  that  the  beat- 
ings occurred  "because  we  asked  for  more 
food  and  more  water." 

According  to  the  former  prisoner,  a  man 
named  Le  Van  An  was  beaten  to  death  In 
one  of  the  mass  beatings  last  May.  He  also 
asserted  that  in  the  beating  Jan.  6  a  Bud- 
dhist monk  named  Thlch  Hanh  Tue  was 
beaten  almost  to  death. 

"The  prisoners  asked  that  the  monk  be 
given  treatment,"  he  said,  "but  they  ignored 
the  request  and  a  few  days  later  he  died." 

When  he  and  the  others  were  released,  the 
young  man  related,  most  were  transported 
to  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  25,  In- 
cluding him,  were  kept  at  Blen  Hoa. 


Other  prisoners  at  the  Saigon  hospital 
corroborated  the  account  with  only  minor 
personal  differences.  All  told  of  torture,  beat- 
ings and  malnutrition. 

"Each  of  us  went  thorugh  a  similar  ordeal," 
a  38-year-old  former  prisoner  commented. 


PERIOD     FOR     TRANSACTION     OF 
ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Percy  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  1936, 
the  Campaign  Finance  Reform  Act,  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


NONHOSTELE  DEATHS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd),  on  February  13  of  this 
year,  called  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  investigate  the  high  number  of 
nonhostile  deaths  that  occurred  among 
American  servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia. 
These  deaths  represent  a  special  kind  of 
tragedy,  insofar  as  one  cannot  avoid  the 
feeling  that  something  could  have  been 
done  to  prevent  them. 

The  Department  has  completed  its  re- 
port, which  shows  that  10,303  Americans 
died  not  as  a  result  of  combat.  It  has 
also  provided  Senator  Byrd  with  a  table 
on  the  incidents  of  indiscipUne  in  the 
Armed  Forces  from  fiscal  year  1968 
through  fiscal  year  1972.  The  report  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Leo  E.  Benade,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanatory  letter  from 
General  Benade,  along  with  six  tables 
giving  the  breakdown  oi.>  nonhostile 
deaths  and  incidents  of  indiscipline,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Letter  From  Lt.  Gen.  Leo  E.  Benade.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Byrd,  May  23,  1973 
Dear  Senator  Byrd:  This  Is  in  further  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  February  13,  1973,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  concerning  the  number 
and  causes  of  non-hostile  deaths  among  U.S. 
service  members  in  Vietnam. 

As  was  Indicated  in  my  interim  response  of 
February  23,  1973,  each  MUitary  Department 
was  asked  to  review  the  non-hostile  mor- 
tality rate  In  Southeast  Asia  and  to  report  on 
their  investigatory  process  and  on  their  ef- 
forts to  incorporate  lessons  learned  into  pre- 
ventive and  safety  programs.  After  examina- 
tion of  these  reports,  I  am  satisfied  that  each 
of  the  Departments  has  fully  recognized  the 
seriousness  of  the  non-hostlie  mortality  rate 
and  has  taken  significant  steps  to  reduce 
those  rates  not  only  In  Southeast  Asia  but 
throughout  the  world.  In  every  case  of  non- 
hostile  fatality  resulting  from  other  than 
natural  causes  a  minimum  of  one  thorough 
investigation  Is  made  to  determine  the  cause 
and  circumstances  of  the  death.  The  infor- 
mation obtained  serves  as  the  basis  for  reg- 


ular and  on-going  programs  in  the  areas  of: 
accident  prevention,  crime  prevention,  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  treatment,  and  mental 
health  care.  Both  the  number  and  rate  of  fa- 
talities In  Southeast  Asia  began  to  decline 
in  1970  and  substanlal  Improvements  were 
noted  In  1972.  This  reflects,  at  least  In  part, 
the  success  of  programs  instituted  during 
earlier  periods. 

The  attached  Discussion  Sheet  addresses 
the  general  subject  of  investigative  and  fol- 
low-up programs  for  prevention  of  the  vari- 
ous causes  of  non-hostile  casualties  and  pro- 
vides a  summary  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Military  Departments.  It  also  specifically  ad- 
dresses the  problems  of  suicide,  drug-related 
deaths  and  homicide  by  "fragging"  which 
have  been  of  special  concern  In  recent  years. 

On  the  basis  of  the  review  conducted  by 
the  Military  Departments  and  the  Investiga- 
tions and  follow-up  action  already  accom- 
plished In  each  fatality  case,  I  have  concluded 
that  further  investigation  which  would  en- 
tail the  retrieval,  reopening  and  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  many  thousands  of  individual  person- 
nel and  medical  records  and  Investigative 
reports  would  not  produce  any  significant 
information  which  is  not  already  available. 

As  you  have  surmised,  several  of  the  cate- 
gories of  non-hostile  deaths,  especially  those 
of  "fragging"  and  accidental  homicide  (gen- 
erally by  accidental  discharge  of  weapons), 
have  been  phenomena  of  the  conflict  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  have  abated  dramaticalfy 
as  the  Vietnam  troop  wlthdrawl  proceeded 
toward  completion. 

I'm  convinced  that  the  continuing  efforts 
of  the  Military  Departments  to  prevent  fa- 
talities by  accident,  suicide,  and  homicide 
will  be  successful  In  further  reducing  the 
number  of  such  deaths,  and  that  the  ex- 
perience of  recent  years  will  not  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  development  of  the  all- 
volunteer  force. 

Your  letter  also  indicates  a  general  con- 
cern for  the  state  of  discipline  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  recent  years  the  Armed  Forces  have 
experienced  a  difficult  period  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  morale  and  discipline.  The 
Services  have  had  to  contend  with  the  same 
social  problems  which  have  confronted  Amer- 
ican society  as  a  whole.  Rising  crime  rates, 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  racial  unrest  and 
violence,  as  well  as  dissident  and  protest  ac- 
tivities have  all  been  reflected  within  the 
military  community  and  have  undeniably 
had  some  adverse  effect  on  the  state  of  disci- 
pline within  the  Armed  Forces.  You  may  be 
assured,  however,  that  the  state  of  discipline 
has  been  a  matter  of  continuing  concern  to 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  degree  of  discipline  is  a  reflection  of 
the  collective  state  of  mind  of  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  and  Is.  therefore,  per- 
ceived differently  by  different  observers.  Con- 
sidering the  difficulties  faced  and  the  less 
than  unanimous  public  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  mission  in  recent  years, 
the  state  of  discipline  remained  generally 
satisfactory  and  never  declined  to  the  degree 
that  alarmists  have  asserted. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  not  eas- 
ily susceptible  to  quantification.  There  are, 
however,  several  traditional  indicators  which 
are  considered  pertinent  and  which  do  per- 
mit the  evaluation  of  trends. 

The  number  of  courts-martial  and  non- 
judicial punishments  Indicate  that  such  In- 
cidents of  indiscipline,  which  had  been  ris- 
ing steadily,  peaked  during  Fiscal  Years  1969 
and  1970  and  are  now  on  a  downward  trend. 
This  is  true  In  both  absolute  numbers  and 
in  relation  to  the  declining  strength  of  the 
Armed  Services.  Absenteeism  and  desertion, 
the  historical  banes  of  military  organiza- 
tions, continued  to  rise  through  Fiscal  Year 
1971,  but  the  trends  have  now  been  reversed. 
The  pertinent  statistics  are  attached  for 
your  Information. 

The  rates  of  both  dlsclpUnarj'  action  and 
absenteeism  remain   unacceptably  high,  but 
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the  turn-around  Is  very  encouraging.  Prelim- 
inary Indications  are  that  this  downward 
trend  is  continuing  In  the  current  Fiscal 
Year.  The  improved  situation  is  undoubted- 
ly a  combination  of  many  factors,  not  the 
least  of  which  has  been  the  Initiation  of 
numerous  programs  designed  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  individual  service  mem- 
ber, provide  real  equality  in  opportunity 
for  advancement,  enhance  Job  satisfaction, 
and  Inculcate  a  sense  of  professionalism  and 
pride  in  service.  In  addition,  improved  con- 
trol methods  In  personnel  acquisition  and 
management  have  permitted  the  Services  to 
obtain  and  retain  higher  quality  personnel 
in  terms  of  Individual  skills  and  motivation. 
Some  of  the  innovative  programs  that  have 
accompanied  the  movement  to  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  have  been  criticized  as  indic- 


ative of  an  atmosphere  of  general  permis- 
siveness and  lack  of  discipline.  This  is  not 
accurate.  The  changes  that  have  been  made 
are  intended  to  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
service  personnel  do  not  live  in  a  vacuum  and 
should,  consistent  with  their  discipline, 
health,  morale  and  welfare,  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  various  recreational  activities  and  out- 
side Interests  available  to  their  civilian 
counter-parts.  During  the  transitional  pe- 
riod, it  is  expected  that  these  policies  will 
continue  to  be  closely  scrutinized  and  will 
be  the  subject  of  continuing  debate. 

The  effort  to  make  service  life  more  attrac- 
tive and  to  eliminate  valid  sources  of  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  coupled  with  a  renewed 
emphasis  on  the  traditional  military  values 
of  professionalism,  dynamic  leadership  and 
reliance  on  the  chain  of  command.  The  em- 


phasis is  reflected  in  a  decentralization  of 
control  which  requires  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  corps  to  fulfill  its  traditional 
role  as  the  backbone  of  the  Armed  Forces 

The  maintenance  of  morale  and  discipline 
in  the  Armed  Forces  is  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance to  the  Department  of  Defense.  With  the 
stabilization  of  the  military  establishment. 
It  Is  confidently  expected  that  the  status  of 
discipline  will  continue  to  Improve  and  will 
ultimately  be  reflected  In  the  creation  of  the 
finest  all-volunteer  armed  force  in  the  world. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Information  provided 
will  prove  helpful  to  you.  Your  concern  In 
this  matter  is  shared  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  your  continued  interest  in  the 
well  being  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Services  and  in  matters  of  national 
defense  is  very  much  appreciated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— NUMBER  OF  CASUALTIES  INCURRED  BY  U.S.  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CONFLICT  IN  VIETNAM,  JAN.  1,  1961  THROUGH  MAR.  31,  1973 


1961- 
62 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 
to  date 


Total 


A— CASUALTIES  RESULTING  FROM  ACTIONS 
BY  HOSTILE  FORCES 

1.  Killed 

2.  Wounded  or  injured: 

(a)  Died  of  wounds 

(b)  Nonfatal  wounds: 

Hospital  care  required 

Hospital  care  not  required 

3.  Missing: 

(3)  Died  while  missing 

(b)  Returned  to  control 

(c)  Current  missing 

4.  Captured  or  interned: 

(a)  Died  while  captured  or  interned 

(b)  Returned  to  control 

(c)  Current  captured  or  interned 

5.  Deaths: 

(a)  From  aircraft  accidents.lncidents: 

Fixed  wing 

Helicopter  .  

(b)  From  ground  action 


20 

I 

43 
38 

20 
2 


53 

5 

218 
193 

20 
2 


114 

4 

522 
517 

28 
1 


1,115 

103 

3,308 
2.086 

150 
10 


4,122 

576 

16, 526 
13,567 

307 
19 


7,492 

978 

32,370 
29, 654 

904 
11 


12.628 

1,594 

46,799 
46.021 

368 

21 


8,126 

1,164 

32,940 
37, 276 

118 
7 


3,483 

552 

15,211 
15,432 

184 
1 


1.087 

160 

4.767 
4.169 

132 
8 


193 

23 

587 
634 

83 
14 


11 
3 

21 

34 

16 


1 
37 


6 
17 


564 


24 

7 

11 


23 
35 

20 


39 
38 
70 


111 

88 

1,170 


168 

185 

4,655 


173 

287 

8,918 


250 

631 

13,710 


165 

638 

,611 


88  47 

610  314 

3,523         1,019 


66 
128 
106 


23 
3 
4 


38, 444 

5,161 

153,312 
150,341 

2,330 

% 

1,166 

21 

648 

81 


1,177 

2.964 

41,817 


Total  deaths' 

B-CASUALTIES  NOT  THE  RESULT  OF  ACTIONS 
BY  HOSTILE  FORCES 


42 


78 


147 


1,369 


5,008 


9,378        14,591 


9,414 


4,221 


1,380 


300 


30 


45,958 


6.  Current  missing 

7.  Deaths: 

(a)  From  aircraft  aaidents/incidents: 

Fixed  wing 

Helicopter 

(b)  From  other  causes 


5 

5 

13 


3 

5 
28 


11 
11 

26 


41 

50 
268 


140 
177 
728 


178 

384 

1,118 


120 

360 

1.439 


106 

461 

1,546 


118 

426 

1,300 


32 

228 

708 


34 

84 
136 


117 


794 
2.191 
7.318 


Total  deaths. 


23 


36 


48 


359 


1,045 


1,680 


1.919 


2,113 


1,844 


968 


254 


14         10, 303 


>  Sum  of  lines  1,  2a,  3a  and  4a. 

Deaths  Attributable  to  Drtjc  Abusk — 
Vietnam 

DOD 

1970;  Number 

August 8 

September    7 

October  9 

November   15 

December    10 

1971: 

January    9 

February 10 

March    2 

April    3 

May    4 

June     1 

July   2 

August    3 

September    0 

October  0 

November  (4  Heroin;  1  Chloroqulne) 5 

December  (Heroin) 2 

1972: 

January    (Heroin) 1 

February    (Heroin) 1 


Source:  Department  of  Defense  OASD  (Comptroller)  Directorate  for  Information  Operations. 
Apr.  4, 1973. 


March   (Heroin). 
AprU    (Heroin).. 
May   (Heroin)... 
June    (Heroin).. 
July  (Heroin)-.. 
August. 
September. 
October. 
November. 
December. 
1973: 
January. 
February. 
March. 


U.S.  ARMY  VIETNAM.  ASSAULTS  WITH  EXPLOSIVE  DEVICES 


Actual 
assaults 


Possible 
assaults 


Total      Fatalities 


Calendar  year: 

1969 

96 

30 

126 

37 

1970.. 

209 

62 

271 

34 

1971 

222 

111 

333 

1? 

1972 

27 

31 

58 

3 

Actions  Taken  to  Reduce  Incidents 

(a)  Limiting  the  access  to  grenades  and 
similar  explosives  to  personnel  in  a  combat 
environment  who  have  a  definite  need  for 
them. 

(b)  Tightening  accountability  procedures. 

(c)  Using  announced  and  unannounced  in- 
spections. 

(d)  Improving  security  procedures  for 
storage. 

(e)  Opening  and  Improving  existing  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  officers/ 
NCOS  and  EM. 

(f )  Encouraging  use  of  existing  outlets  for 
expression  of  grievances,  e.g.,  lO,  open  door 
policy,  human  relations  council,  etc. 

(g)  Intensifying  training  on  the  lethal  na- 
ture of  grenades  and  other  simUar  explosives 
to  assure  full  understanding  of  their  destruc- 
tive potential. 


Jinie  J^,  1973 
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Nonhostlle 


.USA 

All  deaths  through  March  1973;  cause  of 
casualty: 

Aircraft  loss/crash  at  sea 48 

Aircraft  loss/crash  not  at  sea 2, 156 

Vehicle  loss/crash_ 836 

Drowned/suffocated 633 

Burns 96 

lllness'OT  malaria-hepatitis 359 

Malaria. 75 

Hepatitis 17 

Heart  attack 175 


USN      USCG      USMC      USAF 


Total 


169 

91 

37 

190 

13 

27 

2 

0 

22 


65 

27 

309 

228 

276 

2,751 

148 

54 

1,075 

168 

24 

1,015 

31 

7 

147 

54 

40 

480 

40 

0 

117 

4 

1 

22 

23 

48 

268 

Nonhostlle 


USA 


USN   USCG   USMC   USAF 


Total 


Stroke 33 

Suicide 353 

Accidental  self-destruction 632 

Intentional  homicide... 159 

Accidental  homicide 581 

Other  accident 867 

Other  causes -j  96 

Unknown  or  not  reported ;  31 

Total  casualties 7, 147 


2 

0 

5 

2 

42 

0 

0 

22 

4 

379 

5 

0 

131 

25 

793 

4 

0 

22 

5 

190 

59 

0 

312 

21 

973 

95 

2 

402 

54 

1,420 

154 

0 

22 

5 

277 

10 

0 

4 

0 

45 

880 


2      1,681 


593      10, 303 


INCIDENTS  OF  INDISCIPLINE 


Fiscal  year- 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Number  of  courts-martial: 

DOD  total 89,649 

Rate  per  1,000 25.2 

Number  of  nonjudicial  punishments  (article 
15,  UCMJ): 

DOO  total 427, 142 

Rate  per  1,000 120.4 


109.355 
31.5 


459. 324 
132.6 


91.587 
29.8 


481.885 
157.2 


72. 376 
25.0 


419.521 
145.1 


52.  814 
21.0 


362, 736 
144.5 


Fiscal  year— 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Number  of  AWOL  incidents,  30  days  or  less: 

DODtotal.. 131.536    162,632    228  797    242  896      188  193 

Rale  per  1,000 38.2  46.9  69.4  84  0  74.9 

Number  of  desertion  incidents,  over  30  days 
AWOL: 

DODtotal 53.667      73,121      89,088      98,059       69,260 

Rate  per  1,000 15.6         21.1         27.0         33.9  27.5 


ACCIDENTAL 
ARMY  FATALITY  RATES 


Fiscal  year- 


ist  half, 
1968       1969       1970       1971       1972  197^ 


Army  aircraft:' 

Worldwide  (less  Vietnam) 2. 18 

Vietnam 12.66 

Army  motor  vehicle:  ^ 

Worldwide  (less  Vietnam) 6.28 

Vietnam 18.98 

Drownings:  > 

Worldwide  (less  Vietnam) 18 

Vietnam 79 


2.24 
10.27 

1.22 
9.82 

2.18 
10.70 

3.95 
13.46 

2.09 
2.63 

6.36 
30.71 

7.92 
23.37 

7.55 
26.41 

4.57 
14.87 

7.19 
10.77 

.17 
.77 

.19 
.85 

.20 
.99 

.19 
.44 

.22 

0 

Fiscal  year- 


1%8       1969       1970       1971 


1972 


1st  half. 
1972 


Weapons: » 

Worldwide  (less  Vietnam) 10  .11  .08  .08  .06  0.09 

Vietnam.... 1.72  1.33  2.37  2.28  1.18  .26 

Other:  «» 

Worldwide  (less  Vietnam) 29  .25  .25  .31  .28  .19 

Vietnam 95  1.11  1.50  1.28  .74  1.29 

All  categories: 

Worldwide  (less  Vietnam) » 92  .90  .80  .92  .86  .83 

Vietnam 7.26  6.48  9.04  8.88  7.48  3.61 


>  Rates  based  on  100,000  flight  hours. 

>  Rales  per  100,000  milies. 

'  Rates  per  million  man-days. 

<  Other  includes  such  accidental  deaths  as:  struck  by  lightening, asphyxiation, burns,  falls,  and 
shop  accidents. 


'  Rates  based  on  million  man-days  with  POV  fatalities  excluded  from  worldwide  rates. 
Fatality  source:  AR  600-10  CAS  report. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  acijournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


row,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  that  he  be 
followed  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS,  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS, 
AND  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
1  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 


EXECUTTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  for  action  on 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ceed  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  nominations  reported  by  me  and  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri?  Without  objection,  It  Is 
so  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  state  the 
first  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  nominations. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS   ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S   DESK 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs: 

"Senate  Concxtkrent  RESOLtmoN  No.  4 

"Resolution  relative  to  the  national  service 
life  Insurance  for  veterans 

"Whereas,  The  New  Hampshire  Legislature 
Is  concerned  with  the  rights  and  benefits  to 
which  veterans  of  this  state  are  and  should 
be  entitled;  and 

"Whereaa,  Any  attempt  to  deny  or  curtail 
such  rights  and  benefits  that  may  have  been 
granted  Is  not  looked  upon  In  favor;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring: 

"That  this  legislative  body  desires  the  re- 
pealing or  amending  of  Public  Law  92-188, 
and  other  corresponding  laws  as  enacted  by 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

"Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  favors  granting  to  all 
veterans  holding  an  honorable  discharge  the 
privilege  to  reinstate  their  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  regardless  of  their  age  or  pres- 
ent health; 

"And  be  It  further  Resolved,  That  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  be  Included  with  any 
pending  or  future  federal  legislation  con- 
cerning the  National  Service  Life  Insurance: 

"I.  That  the  limits  of  stich  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  be  Increased  from  the  present 
limit  to  the  policy  face  value  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

"II.  That  at  no  time  may  the  value  of  said 
policy  be  reduced  to  less  than  twelve  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars. 

"III.  That  current  dividends  will  be  re- 
tained and  applied  into  the  rating  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

"IV.  That  all  premium  costs  wUl  be  ad- 
justed into  five-year  periods  of  the  age  of 
policyholders. 

"V.  That  It  shall  be  optional  for  the  policy- 
holder to  Include  his  spouse  In  the  amount 
of  five  thousand  dollars  as  an  Insured. 

"VI.  That  all  beneficiaries  must  be  legally 
notified  when  a  request  for  a  change  of  bene- 
ficiary is  requested  by  the  principal  before 
such  change  is  honored  by  the  administrator. 

"VII.  That  a  reduction  of  premiums  on 
existing  policies  be  granted  when  the  prin- 
cipal Insured  attains  retirement  at  ages 
sixty-two  and/or  sixty-five. 

"VIII.  That  a  reduction  of  premiums  Is  to 
be  applied  when  the  principal  Is  required  to 
retire  due  to  total  disability  prior  to  ages 
sixty-two  and/or  sixty-five,  as  is  now  per- 
mitted under  social  security. 

"IX.  That  It  shall  be  permissible  for  any 
veteran  to  reinstate  his  cr  her  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  policy  within  two  years 
after  date  of  discharge  from  the  armed  forces 
or  following  the  passage  of  the  necessary 
legislation. 


"X.  That  upon  the  expiration  of  the  prin- 
cipal, a  maximum  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  will  be  allotted  and  made 
payable  to  the  funeral  director  upon  receipt 
of  a  bill  of  expenses  and  a  copy  of  a  death 
certificate. 

"XI.  That  the  balance  of  the  face  value  of 
the  policy  will  be  payable  In  monthly  allot- 
ments according  to  the  age  of  the  beneficiary 
and  subsequent  dependants  until  such  pay- 
ments exhaust  the  total  of  the  renuilnder  of 
the  face  value  of  the  Insurance 

"XII.  That  suicide  should  not  be  an  ex- 
cltislon. 

"Now  be  It  further  Resolved,  That  certified 
copies  of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  for- 
warded by  the  secretary  of  state  to  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senatorial  and 
Congressional  delegation  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United   States  of  America." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  praying  that  the 
President  prevent  the  closing  of  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sacramento 
County  Central  Committee  of  the  American 
Independent  Party,  Sacramento,  California, 
praying  for  an  amendment  to  the  election 
laws.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Pell) : 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 

of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

Referred   to   the   Committee   on   Agriculture 

and  Forestry: 

"S.  611 
"Senate  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
review  thoroughly  and  completely  and 
hopefully  phase  out  any  farm  price  sup- 
port program  that  might  be  contributing 
to  rising  food  prices 

"Resolved.  That  the  members  of  congress 
of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  review  thoroughly 
and  completely  and  hopefully  phase  out  any 
farm  price  support  program  that  might  be 
contributing  to  rising  food  prices;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  In  con- 
gress." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantation*.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

"H.  5865 

"Resolution    requesting    the    United    States 
Department  of  Defense  to  designate  Rhode 
Island  waters  as  the  Atlantic  Fleet  home 
port  for  the  Trident  class  submarines 
"Whereas,  The  United  States  Navy  will  Im- 
plement the   Trident  class  submarine  as  a 
major  component  In  the  United  States  At- 
lantic Fleet  anti-submarine  defense:  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet 
has  the  heavy  responsibility  of  preventing 
intrusion  on  our  eastern  boundary,  protect- 
ing the  shipping  lanes  to  our  European  allies 
and  supplying  both  the  United  States  and 
NATO  forces  with  oil,  weapons  and  expend- 
able supplies;  and 

"Whereas,  Rhode  Island  waters  and  Naval 
Installations  play  a  significant  role  In  the 
operations  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  hereby  requests  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense  to  designate 
Rhode  Island  waters  as  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
home  port  for  the  Trident  class  submarines; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 


transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  to 
the  Rhode  Island  U.S.  Senators  and  U.S. 
Representatives  in  Congress." 

A  resolut^n  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"H.  5419 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  for  the  uniform  and  coordi- 
nated observance  of  a  year-round  system 
of  daylight  saving  time 

"Whereaa,  A  uniform  and  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  reckoning  time  throughout  the  sev- 
eral states  Is  convenient  and  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  carrying  on  of  inter- 
state commerce;  and 

"Whereas,  By  the  'Uniform  time  act  of 
1966'  (PX.  89-387;  U.S.C.  15  section  260  et 
seq. ) ,  Congress  provided  for  such  a  uniform 
and  coordinated  system.  Including  the  ob- 
servance of  Daylight  Saving  Time  (except  In 
those  states  which  by  law  omit  such  observ- 
ance) during  the  summer  months,  from  2:00 
A.M.  on  the  last  Sunday  of  April  until  2:00 
A.M.  on  the  last  Sunday  of  October  of  each 
year;  and 

■Whereas,  The  benefits  of  Daylight  Saving 
Time,  in  providing  an  extension  of  natural 
light  Into  the  evening  hours,  have  been  al- 
most universally  acknowledged,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  also  in  many  foreign 
nations,  some  of  which  currently  observe  It 
on  a  year-round  basis;  and 

"Whereas,  The  return  each  fall  to  Stand- 
ard Time,  whereby  winter  sunset  occurs  at 
5:00  P.M.  and  earlier  In  most  latitudes  of  the 
United  States,  causes  an  tindeslrable  en- 
croachment of  darkness  upon  the  latter  part 
of  the  active  day,  requiring  an  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  drain  upon  valuable  and  in- 
creasingly scarce  power  resources  to  supply 
artificial  light,  creating  conditions  hazard- 
ous to  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic  during 
a  peak  travel  period,  and  offering  unduly 
propitious  conditions  for  violent  and  pred- 
atory criminal  acts  upon  the  streets  and 
thoroughfares  of  many  urban  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  The  value  of  Daylight  Saving 
Time  as  a  conservation  measure,  reducing 
the  consumption  of  fuel  for  power  gen- 
eration (and  the  concomitant  effusion  of 
pollutants),  was  recognized  by  the  Congress 
in  providing  for  year- 'round  observance  of 
this  time  reckoning  during  the  war  emer- 
gency period  from  February,  1942,  to  Octo- 
ber. 1945;  and 

"Wheresw,  Urgent  current  needs  for  con- 
servation of  energy  sources,  control  of  pol- 
lution, deterrence  of  street  crime  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  htiman  suffering  and  property 
damage  due  to  accidents  combine  to  support 
the  advisability  of  a  permanent  year- 'round 
advance  In  the  system  of  time  reckoning; 
and 

"Whereaa.  Resolutions  substantially  Iden- 
tical to  this  have  been  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
states  comprised,  in  whole  or  In  part.  In  the 
Eastern  Time  Zone,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting and  encouraging  a  uniform  expres- 
sion and  representation  to  the  Congress  by 
the  said  states  acting  In  concert;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  house  of  representa- 
tives memorializes  congress  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  for  the  uniform  and  coordi- 
nated observance  of  a  year- 'round  system  of 
Daylight  Saving  Time;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
delegation  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  speaker  of  the  bouse  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
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Rhode   Island    and    Providence   Plantations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"S.  347 
"Senate  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 

grant  all  veterans  early  retirement  under 

our  social  security  laws  In  accordance  with 

their  numbers  of  years  of  military  service 

"Whereas,  Manuel  Cabral,  Jr.,  a  resident  of 
East  Providence,  Rhode  Island  has  urged  our 
congressional  delegation  to  sponsor  legisla- 
tion authorizing  all  veterans  to  retire  early 
under  our  social  security  laws  In  accordance 
with  their  numbers  of  years  of  military  serv- 
ice, and 

■Whereas,  such  plan  would  In  a  small  way 
restore  the  years  that  these  veterans  spent 
in  military  service  and  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  their  own  activities  during 
an  early  retirement. 

■Resolved,  that  this  Senate  memorialize 
congress  to  grant  all  veterans  early  retirement 
under  our  social  security  laws  In  accordance 
with  their  numbers  of  years  of  military 
service. 

■Resolved,  further  that  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  our  Congressional  Delega- 
tion m  Washington.  D.C." 

A  resolution  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 

"H.    5150,   SuBsxrruTS  A 
"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 

legislation   which   would   exempt   certain 

amounts  of  income  received  from  pensions 

from  the  Federal  Income  tax 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  congress 
of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  exempt  up  to  $5,000.00  of  the 
income  received  from  pensions  from  the  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax.  This  exemption  Is  to  apply 
only  to  those  persons  whose  entire  Income 
Is  derived  solely  from  pension  funds;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretarj-  of  state  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  In  the  congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"H. 6761 

"Resolution  memorlali2dng  the  Rhode  Island 
delegation  In  Congress  to  support  legisla- 
tion which  grants  a  Federal  Income  tax 
credit  to  homeowners  or  renters  who  axe 
62  years  of  age  or  older  and  who  earn 
$5,000  a  year  or  less 

"Resolved,  That  the  Rhode  Island  delega- 
tion In  Congress  support  legislation  which 
grants  a  federal  income  tax  credit  to  home- 
owners or  renters  who  are  62  years  of  age  or 
older  and  who  earn  $5,000  a  year  or  less;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  in  Con- 
gress." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"S.  219 
"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 
the  Mills'  bill  which  provides  for  a  $200  tax 
credit  to  parents  who  have  children  In  pri- 
vate schools 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  hereby  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  the  Mills 
bill  which  provides  for  a  $200.00  tax  credit  to 
parents  who  have  children  in  private  schools: 
and  be  It  further 


CXIX- 


"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  members  of  Congress  from 
Rhode  Island." 

A  resolution  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

•'S.  265 
"Resolution   memorializing   Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  off-shore  twelve-mile  limit  to  two 
hundred  miles 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  off-shore  twelve-mile 
limit,  so-called,  to  two  hundred  (200)  miles 
from  the  continental  coast  surrounding  this 
nation;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  respectfully  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  in  the  hope  that  they  will  exert 
every  effort  to  effect  its  purpose.' 

A  resolution  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"H.  5323 
"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  off  shore  twelve  mile  limit  to  two 
hundred  miles 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  off  shore  twelve  mile 
limit,  so  called,  to  two  hundred  (200)  miles 
from  the  continental  coast  surrounding  this 
nation;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  respectfully  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  in  the  hope  that  they  wUl  exert 
every  effort  to  effect  Its  purpose." 

A  resolution  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"S.  337 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Energy  Commission 
"Whereas,  The  recent  curtailment  of  avail- 
able public  energy  In  Rhode  Island  serves  to 
Illustrate  again  the  Immediate  need  for  the 
United  States  to  set  up  a  workable  energy 
policy;  and 

"Whereas,  There  has  been  much  Up-servlce 
given  to  the  concept,  and  many  have  used  its 
proposed  development  as  a  way  of  not  facing 
the  difficulties  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion, use  and  abuse  of  energy  in  our  coun- 
try; and 

"Whereas,  Here  In  the  northeastern  region 
of  the  United  States,  and  specifically  In  Rhode 
Island,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  wait- 
ing for  these  rational  policies  any  longer;  and 
"Whereas,  It  Is  time  some  policies  were  es- 
tablished which  would  enable  the  general 
public  to  better  understand  the  role  of  energ^y 
in  their  lives  and  the  policy  open  to  us;  and 
"Whereas,  We  need  to  know  the  probable 
trend  of  future  energy  prices,  including  the 
Impact  of  this  trend  on  the  individual  and 
on  Industry.  We  need  to  know  the  differences 
between  resources  In  the  ground  and  produc- 
tive capacity  and  what  It  will  take  in  capital, 
management,  labor,  and  environmental  costs 
to  provide  the  desired  capacity;  and 

"Whereas.  We  need  to  have  the  facts  sepa- 
rated from  the  mjrths  of  the  energy  "crisis'. 
For  Instance,  will  electricity  really  be  In  short 
supply  In  fifteen  years?  In  five  years?  Will 
some  sections  of  the  country  continue  to  ex- 
perience heatlng-oU  and  gas  shortages?  Can 
the  demand  for  energy  t>e  reduced?  What 
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solutions  are  available  to  us  on  a  short-term 
basis — on  a  long-term  basis?  And 

"Whereas,  In  brief,  we  need  a  well  thought 
out,  easily  stated  plan  and  policy  for  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  energy.  We  do  not  have 
one  now,  at  least  not  one  that  Is  readily  de- 
fined and  discussed,  and  we  need  one;  now 
therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  General  Assembly  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  hereby  recognizes 
the  need  for  this  vital  national  energy  policy; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  general  assembly  re- 
spectfully requests  and  urges  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  and  all 
other  official  bodies  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  one's  needs  to  adopt 
such  a  policy  as  soon  as  possible;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  members  of  Congress  from  Rhode 
Island." 

A  resolution  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and, Providence  Plantations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"H. 5824 
■■Resolution  memorializing   the  congress  of 
the   United    States    to   repeal    the   public 
law  which  makes  the  reading  and  writing 
of    English    a    prerequisite    to    obtaining 
American  citizenship  and  substituting  in 
Its  place  an  oral  examination 
"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  repeal   the  public 
law  which  makes  the  reading  and  writing  of 
English   a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  substituting  In  its  place 
an  oral  examination;  and  be  It  further 

'■Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  is  hereby  respectfully  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resolution  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"H. 5669 
"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  construction  of  schools 
of  nursing 

•Whereas,  Year  after  year  the  burden  on 
Rhode  Island's  already  overtaxed  health  care 
systems  has  Increased;  and 
.  "Whereas,  Because  of  this  Increase  It  Is 
Imperative  that  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
be  In  a  position  to  Insure  to  the  people  of 
this  state  that  an  adequate  number  of  prop- 
erly trained  nurses  be  available  to  serve  those 
hospitalized;  and 

"Whereas,  Congress  has  had  the  foresight 
to  make  matching  funds  available  for  the 
construction  of  new  schools  of  nursing;  and 

"Whereas,  Through  the  diligent  efforts  of 
the  Statewide  Community  Planning  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  Nursing  and  Nursing 
Education  In  Rhode  Island,  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents for  Education  has  approved  the  con- 
struction of  a  school  of  nursing  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

■•Resolved,  That  congress  be  memorialized 
and  respectfully  requested  to  make  matching 
funds  available  for  the  construction  of  a 
school  of  nursing  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resolution  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
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"Resolutlcn  memorializing  Congress  to  Issue 
a  stamp  with  the  new  Slater  Mill  Com- 
plex of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
Stamp 

"Whereas,  The  evolution  of  the  mill  Sam- 
uel Slater  built  In  1793  marks  an  Important 
era  In  American  history;  and 

"Whereas,  The  birth  of  the  Industrial  rev- 
olution In  America  which  reshaped  the  face 
and  fabric  of  the  entire  world  took  place 
at  the  Old  Slater  MIU;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Old  Slater  Mill  Is  the  first 
factory  In  the  United  States  to  use  Industrial 
machinery  successfully;  and 

•Whereas,  The  New  Slater  Mill  Complex 
has  been  expanded  to  Include  the  Sylvanus 
Brown  House,  an  urban  textile  worker's  home 
which   was  carefully  reconstructed;   and 

"Whereas,  The  Oziel  Wilkinson  Mill  Is 
scheduled  to  open  next  June  with  a  replica- 
tion of  a  19th-century  machine  shop  and 
blacksmith  shop;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
hereby  respectfully  requested  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  a  stamp  with  the  New  Plater 
Mill  Complex  of  Pawtucket.  Rhode  Island 
on  the  stamp;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  In  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resolution  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"H.  5427 
"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  providing  Federal  ftmd- 
ing  for  solid  waste  disposal  projects 
"Resolved.  That  the  members  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  study  the  feasibility  of  provid- 
ing federal  funding  for  solid  waste  disposal 
projects;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  senators  said  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  to  provide 
that  under  certain  circumstances  exclusive 
territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed 
unlawful  (Rept.  No.  93-188) . 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  1443.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  furnishing 
of  defense  articles  and  services  to  foreign 
countries  and  International  organizations 
(Rept.  No.  93-189),  together  with  minority 
views. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  Mr.  Stkvxnson) 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972  (Rept.  No.  93- 
190) .  Referred  to  the  Committees  on  Finance 
and  Foreign  Relations  for  a  period  not  to 
extend  beyond  June  20,  1973. 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  practitioners  conducting  narcotic 
treatment  programs  (Rept.  No.  93-192). 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments. 


8.  645.  A  bill  to  strengthen  interstate  re- 
porting and  Interstate  services  for  parents  of 
runaway  children;  to  conduct  research  on 
the  size  of  the  runaway  youth  population; 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  temporary  housing  and  counsel- 
ing services  for  transient  youth,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-191),  together  with 
additional  views. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  108.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  inquiries  and  Investigations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

David  H.  Popper,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofiScer  of  the  class  of  Career  Min- 
ister, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Gerald  F.  Tape,  of  Maryland,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador; 

Matthew  J.  Harvey,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development: 

Kenneth  A.  Guenther,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank; 

William  B.  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund; 

Charles  R.  Harley.  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund; 

Hobart  Lewis,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation: and 

J.  Leonard  Relnsch,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on 
Information. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably 
the  nominations  of  868  in  the  grade  of 
captain  and  below — 822  permanent 
Regular  Navy — 748  of  which  are  mid- 
shipmen— Naval  Academy;  33  temporary 
Regular  Navy;  5  permanent  Reserves 
and  8  temporary  Reserves,  and  in  the 
Army,  244  appointments  in  the  grade  of 
major  and  below — includes  distinguished 
military  students;  scholarship  students 
and  cadets  graduating  class  of  1973  U.S. 
Military  Academy. 

Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLB  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 


and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1934.  A  bill  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment   of    the    territory    of    American 
Samoa.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1935.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of  the 
National    Security   Act   of    1947   to   prohibit 
certain  activities  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  to  limit  certain  other  activities 
by  such  agency.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1936.  A  bin  to  provide  for  better  con- 
trol  and  reporting  of  political  contributions 
and  expenditures  In  Federal  elections.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

ByMr.  FANNIN: 
S.  1937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1961  (75  Stat.  577),  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
tract for  the  sale,  operation,  maintenance, 
repair,  or  relocation  of  certain  Government- 
owned  electric  utility  systems  constructed 
and  operated  as  a  part  of  any  Irrigation  sys- 
tem. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insvilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  YotTNG.  and  Mr.  Bellmon): 
S.  1938.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  July  1.  1974.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.   1939.  A  bin   to  prohibit  pyramid  sales 
transactions,    and   for    other   purposes.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN   (by  request)  : 
S.  1940.  A  bill  to  establish  a  fund  for  acti- 
vating  authorized   agencies,   and   for   other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1941.  A  bin  to  foster  and  promote  the 
establishment,  preservation,  and  strengthen- 
ing of  minority  business  enterprise.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs;  and.  If  and  when  reported  by 
that   committee,   to   the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  by  unanimous-con- 
sent order  entered  May  23.  1972. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 
S.  1942.  A  bUl  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  contribute  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Intematlontd    Commission    of   Control    and 
Supervision  as  provided  In  article  14  of  the 
Protocol  concerning  the  said  Commission  to 
the  Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Re- 
storing Peace  in  Vietnam.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.    1943.   A   bUl    to   establish   the   Cascade 
Head  Scenic-Research  Area  In  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1935.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  pro- 
hibit certain  activities  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  to  limit  certain 
other  activities  by  such  Agency.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

TIME  rOE  REVIEW  OF  INTELLIGENCE  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10,  I  first  spoke  about  the  role  of 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community  in  our 
Government  and  domestic  life.  At  that 
time  I  talked  about  the  historical  need 


for  intelligence  to  overcome  the  barriers 
nations  erect  to  the  free  flow  of  ideas 
and  technology.  I  discussed  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  determine  just 
what  Congress  had  in  mind  when  this 
broad  legislation  was  enacted.  And  then 
I  went  into  the  question  of  possible  "spill- 
over" effects  coming  from  the  use  of 
clandestine  techniques  overseas.  In  re- 
cent days,  the  Watergate  story  has  un- 
folded in  sufficient  detail  to  shake  all  of 
us  into  concern  about  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  domestic  intelligence  opera- 
tions for  political  purposes. 

My  original  speech  also  detailed  the 
composition  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity and  made  certain  recommendations 
regarding  more  efficient  practices. 

Let  us  now  take  a  close  look  at  what 
has  become  the  most  alarming  aspects  of 
the  intelligence  process — domestic  and 
foreign  programs  that  are  called  covert 
operations  or  "dirty  tricks"  and  include 
espionage  and  subversion  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

Nothing  in  this  speech  comes  from 
classified  sources.  I  have  pieced  together 
my  information  from  public  documents 
and  open  conversations  with  Govern- 
ment officials. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  the  following 
analysis  hinges  on  drawing  distinctions 
between  various  activities,  I  must  rely 
to  some  degree  on  language  that  has  pre- 
cise meaning  within  the  intelligence  com- 
mimity.  Wherever  used  I  will  attempt  to 
clarify  the  meanings  of  such  terms  as 
covert  action  or  intelligence  collection. 

THE   STRUCTURE   OF   THE    CLANDESTINE    SERVICES 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is  di- 
vided into  Directorates  by  function.  Un- 
til recently,  these  were  called  the  Direc- 
torate of  Plans,  the  Directorate  of  In- 
telligence, the  Directorate  of  Support 
and  the  Directorate  of  Science  and 
Technology,  or  as  abbreviated:  DD/P, 
DD  I,  DD/S.  and  DD/S.  &  T.  standing  for 
the  four  Deputy  Directors  serving  under 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
his  Deputy  Director.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  speech,  I  will  concentrate  mainly  on 
the  DDP,  that  is,  Directorate  of  Plans 
now  renamed  DD  O  for  Directorate  of 
Operations. 

Thus  the  CIA  is  several  organizations 
under  one  roof.  The  DD  I — Intelli- 
gence— and  DD/S.  &  T. — Science  and 
Technology — deal  with  intelligence  col- 
lection as  opposed  to  intelligence  opera- 
tions. The  DD/O — Operations — and  its 
support  elements  in  DD/S — Support — 
carry  out  covert  action  programs.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  propriety  of  this  arrangement  linking 
the  analysis  and  covert  activities  and  I 
will  deal  with  the  arguments  later. 

Authority  for  approving  and  continu- 
ing programs  and  other  activities  that 
are  sensiUve — meaning  the  potentiality 
of  embarrassment  or  compromise — rests 
with  a  Cabinet-level  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Department  of  State,  White 
House  National  Security  Adviser,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence.  This  informal  commit- 
tee which  meets  several  times  a  month 
has  been  called  by  many  names  includ- 
ing the  54/12  Group,  Special  Group,  the 
303  Committee — named   after   a   room 


number  in  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing— and  more  currently  the  40  Com- 
mittee after  a  national  security  decision 
memorandum  with  the  same  numerical 
designation. 

In  theory,  proposals  for  covert  action 
programs  are  presented  to  the  40  Com- 
mittee after  being  worked  out  by  the 
participating  agencies  at  a  lower  level. 
Then  the  40  Committee  gives  its  approval 
or  rejects  the  concept  or  requires  modi- 
fications in  the  original  plan.  Most  proj- 
ects, however  are  well  coordinated  by  the 
time  they  get  to  the  40  Committee. 

The  primary  need  for  the  40  Commit- 
tee and  its  authority  to  initiate  covert 
action  programs  is  the  stated  require- 
ment to  provide  the  President  with  meth- 
ods of  accomplishing  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives without  attribution  to  the  United 
States. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  Stimson's  comment 
that  gentlemen  do  not  read  other  peo- 
ples's  mail.  The  modem  world  is  far 
more  complex  now.  More  barriers  to 
the  flow  of  information  have  been 
erected.  I  believe  that  there  are  occa- 
sions when  this  Government  must  for  its 
ovm  protection  use  techniques  that  are 
by  domestic  U.S.  standards  extra-legal. 
But  there  must  be  adequate  control  over 
the  exercise  of  these  aspects  of  our  for- 
eign policy  or  we  will  find  ourselves 
gripped  in  an  interminable  cycle  of  false 
information  and  foreign  intervention. 
These  controls  have  been  painfully  in- 
adequate. For  this  reason  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  what  distinctions 
can  be  drawn  between  activities  that 
are  necessary  for  national  security  and 
also  productive  and  those  that  create 
situations  that  actually  erode  our  na- 
tional security. 

In  practice,  it  appears  that  the  40 
Committee  mainly  approves  activities  co- 
ordinated at  lower  levels.  If  a  promising 
operation  can  be  coordinated  at  a  work- 
ing level  where  the  concept  originates,  it 
often  rises  through  the  intelligence  com- 
mimity  with  little  critical  challenge  until 
it  arrives  at  the  40  Committee.  There 
because  it  has  been  reviewed  by  the  "ex- 
perts" it  is  frequently  approved.  Re- 
sult: a  serious  effect  on  U.S.  policy. 

Having  the  40  Committee  consist 
of  high  level  officials  is  supposed  to  be  a 
safeguard  against  the  initiation  of  ac- 
tivities actually  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  is  presumed  but  never 
stated  that  major  decisions  of  the  40 
Committee  are  then  checked  with  the 
President.  The  reason  for  the  lack  of 
substantiation  of  this  latter  point  is 
clear.  The  President  is  insulated  from 
any  direct  association  from  such  illegal 
activities  so  that  in  time  of  crisis  such  as 
a  "blown" — exposed — mission,  he  can 
deny  knowledge  of  the  entire  affair. 
Again  and  again  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  many  covert  action  pro- 
grams— the  insistence  that  the  President 
be  insulated  from  any  damaging  effect, 
regardless  of  his  prior  knowledge  or  role 
in  the  command  process.  Thus  when  a 
crisis  occurs,  say  with  the  U-2  affair,  the 
President  has  the  option  of  denying  the 
whole  thing  and  preserving  his  innocence 
by  placing  the  blame  on  others.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  chose  to  take  responsi- 


bility for  the  U-2  incident,  a  move  that 
many  intelligence  specialists  criticized 
as  unnecessary  and  a  bad  precedent.  In 
my  view,  as  I  will  develop  later,  President 
Eisenhower  was  absolutely  right. 

Once  a  decision  is  reached  and 
approved  by  the  40  Committee  and  White 
House,  the  resources  of  the  DDO  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  Clandestine 
Services — CS — are  put  into  action.  These 
resources  are  enormous  and  consist  of 
worldwide  depots  of  equipment  and  arms, 
numerous  communications  networks,  ar- 
rangements with  front  organizations  for 
providing  support,  working  associations 
with  the  military  departments  which  can 
supply  men,  material,  and  the  normal 
complement  of  case  officers — the  desig- 
nation for  DDO  professional  personnel 
as  opposed  to  agents  which  are  those  re- 
cruited by  case  officers. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  Agency — CIA — 
probably  can  carry  out  a  middle-  or  low- 
level  operation  with  more  skill  and  speed 
than  any  other  arm  of  the  Government. 
There  is  less  bureaucratic  interference 
and  the  lines  of  communication  are  much 
quicker.  With  regard  to  high  level  oper- 
ations of  the  size  of  an  invasion,  the 
CIA's  record  is  marginal.  But,  paramili- 
tary activities  are  a  distinct  part  of  the 
Agency's  resources. 

There  is  far  less  command  and  control 
of  covert  operations  than  should  be  the 
case. 
Here  is  why : 

First.  The  40  Committee's  control  is 
only  absolute  in  the  sense  of  a  final  de- 
cision but  not  in  the  shaping  of  policies 
regarding  the  initiation  of  such  activities 
or  for  that  matter  how  they  will  affect 
the  long-range  interests  of  the  country. 
Second.  There  is  a  tendency  for  those 
in  the  business  to  fall  into  the  mental 
state  of  acquiesence  in  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  such  operations  and  thus 
provide  no  effective  restraint. 

Third.  In  all  of  this.  Congress  plays 
absolutely  no  role.  While  Congress  may 
be  funding  a  certain  international  pro- 
gram, the  40  Committee  could  be  decid- 
ing to  impede  that  same  program  in  a 
certain  country  for  other  rea.sons. 

Fourth.  Small  operations  have  a  way 
of  becoming  major  operations  even  with- 
out 40  Committee  oversight. 

JUDGING   THE   RELATIVE   IMPORTANCE   OF   INTEL- 
LIGENCE  COLLECTION    PROGRAMS 

Intelligence  comes  from  varied  sources. 
It  can  be  categorized  in  the  following 
manner: 

First.  Open  sources  such  as  newspa- 
pers, periodicals,  translated  foreign  liter- 
ature, and  radio  broadcasts; 

Second.  Satellite  derived  intelligence 
used  for  mapping,  targeting  observation 
of  military  construction,  industrial  ca- 
pacity communications,  and  military  de- 
ployments; 

Third.  Technical  collection  tech- 
niques— intercept  of  signals,  electronic 
emissions,  communcations,  and  radar 
data; 

Fourth.  Human  resources  such  as  de- 
fectors, agents  in  place.  Interviews  with 
selected  travelers,  immigrants,  and  for- 
eign government  officials. 

It  Is  often  stated  that  the  bulk  of  all 
intelligence  comes  from  open  sources 
that  are  refined  and  analyzed.  In  terms 
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of  quantity  this  probably  is  true.  The 
really  slgTiiflcant  intelligence,  however, 
now  comes  from  satellites  and  technical 
collection  devices. 

Reconnaissance  activities  provide  high 
confidence  data  about  military  and  eco- 
nomic questions  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance such  as  missile  deployments,  sub- 
marine development  or  industrial  con- 
struction. By  far  and  away  this  is  the 
most  important  category  of  intelligence 
information. 

Somewhat  below  this  in  Importance 
are  the  other  technical  programs  which 
provide  scientific  data  of  interest  for  spe- 
cialized purposes.  Interrogating  radar 
systems  would  be  one  example.  Other 
signals  might  give  information  about 
missile  characteristics  or  ABM  develop- 
ments. Intercept  of  communications,  part 
of  a  category  of  intelligence  referred  to 
as  Comint  or  Communications  InteUl- 
gence,  once  was  a  very  Important  source 
of  information  but  with  the  counter- 
measures  now  available  such  as  land  lines 
and  encoding  devices,  Comint  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  and  process. 

Human  resources  comprise  this  last 
category.  Human  resources  refers  to  any 
traditional  spy  activities  that  involve  the 
direct  use  of  himian  beings  as  opposed 
to  technical  devices.  The  recruitment  of 
foreign  government  ofiBcials,  the  espio- 
nage of  military  secrets  by  travelers,  the 
forced  entry  into  oflQces  to  obtain  data, 
the  establishment  of  spy  rings,  all  are 
examples  of  human  resource  programs. 
By  any  measure  of  cost  effectiveness, 
human  resources  simply  do  not  produce 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  reliable  data 
necessary  for  their  justification.  About 
60  percent  of  the  CIA  budget  continues 
to  go  into  human  resource  programs. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
even  though  human  resources  provide 
little  information  of  value  compared  to 
technical  and  satellite  data,  what  they 
do  provide  in  a  few  instances  might  be 
of  the  most  significant  and  valuable  of 
all — that  of  political  or  military  inten- 
tions. Hardward  programs  can  be  ob- 
served by  reconnaissance  but  a  camera 
cannot  look  into  a  man's  mind. 

But  factual  data  about  intentions  is 
so  illusive  and  fragmentary  that  it  is 
almost  nonexistent.  Knowledge  of  adver- 
sary intentions  requires  a  source  of 
reliable  Information  at  the  highest  levels 
of  a  foreign  government  such  as  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Human  resources  of  this  quality  and 
rank  are  rare  indeed.  We  have  heard 
about  Colonel  Penkovsky  and  certain 
other  defectors  and  agents  in  place,  but 
it  is  the  consensus  of  many  experts  that 
high  level  human  resources  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  provide  a  pathetically 
inadequate  payoff. 

DRAWING  A  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  COVERT 
ACTION  PROGRAMS  AND  INTELLIGENCE  COL- 
LECTION PROGRAMS 

What  is  the  difference  between  Intel- 
ligence collection  and  covert  action 
■  cloak  and  dagger"  programs?  At  times 
the  distinction  may  be  hazy.  Both  are 
done  within  the  intelligence  community 
but  Congress  can  act  to  separate  and 
define  the  two  areas  of  activity. 

Intelligence  collected  by  covert  means 
including  the  satellite,  technical  devices 


and  human  resources  mentioned  above 
quahfies  as  intelligence  collection.  It  in- 
volves the  acquisition  by  open  and  extra- 
legal means  of  information  determined 
necessary  to  national  security.  Require- 
ments are  established  to  guide  this  type 
of  collection  within  given  priorities. 

The  following  are  examples  of  selected 
information  acquired  by  intelligence 
collection: 

Photography,  space  and  missile  sig- 
nals, economic  data,  power  elite  and 
political  party  data; 

Military  construction,  deployments, 
research  and  development,  troop  move- 
ments : 

Industrial  capacity,  communications 
capabilities,  food  production:  scientific 
information;  mapping,  geological,  cli- 
matic data. 

In  short  the  collection  of  all  informa- 
tion that  could  possibly  be  useful  to 
policymakers.  The  means  of  collection 
might  be  covert  "cloak-and-dagger." 

One  distinction:  With  intelligence  col- 
lection there  is  a  conscious  decision  to 
obtain  the  information  without  influ- 
encing the  source  or  its  content.  Such  is 
not  necessarily  the  case  with  covert  ac- 
tion programs. 

Covert  action  involves  a  more  intru- 
sive role  than  the  passive  acquisition  of 
science  or  economic  data  or  even  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  agents  in  place. 
Covert  action  could  involve  any  of  the 
following  types  of  activities: 

Paramilitary  operations  in  support  of 
foreign  governments  or  dissident  forces; 
financial  support  for  individuals,  gov- 
ernments, unions,  political  parties  or 
other  internal  organizations; 

Operations  in  support  of  pohtical  al- 
lies such  as  acquiring  politically  damag- 
ing information  or  the  creation  of  such 
information  or  the  supplying  of  internal 
security  techniques  and  equipment; 

Exchange  programs  for  social,  eco- 
nomic or  long  term  political  reasons; 
economic  manipulations  of  companies, 
governments,  commodity  supplies. 

One  characterization  of  all  covert  ac- 
tion programs  is  their  denlability.  They 
must  be  clearly  separable  from  ofBcial 
U.S.  Government  sanction.  Instead  of 
pure  collection  of  information,  covert 
action  programs  are  designed  to  influ- 
ence future  events  or  alter  the  expected 
course  of  events  in  foreign  countries  to 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

ACCOUNTABILITY:     ASSET    OR    LUBILITY? 

The  principle  of  a  plausible  denlabil- 
ity is  critical  to  any  covert  operation.  I 
relate  to  the  capability  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  know  what  the  CIA  has  been 
doing.  If  it  were  not  a  problem  then  op- 
erations could  be  carried  out  in  the  open. 
But  since  many  operations  would  be 
considered  either  illegal.  Immoral,  hos- 
tile, or  be  greatly  embarrassing  in  the 
target  country,  they  must  be  done  with- 
out overt  relationship  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  certain  "backstops"  built 
into  a  covert  operation.  An  American 
presence  is  kept  at  a  low  level. 

Native  personnel  are  used  where  pos- 
sible. Third  countries  may  be  co-opted 
to  participate  and  other  devices  used  so 
as  to  preclude  any  tie  in  with  the  United 
States. 


In  the  event  that  an  operation  is  blown 
and  it  becomes  known  that  some  Ameri- 
can has  participated,  there  are  two  fur- 
ther ploys  to  use.  First,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment can  disassociate  Itself  from  the 
blown  operation  by  stating  that  It  was 
not  sanctioned.  Arrangements  then 
would  have  to  made  to  see  that  the  U.S. 
personnel  involved  could  be  provided  as- 
sistance. In  the  meantime,  all  afiBllation 
with  the  CIA  would  be  denied.  Such  was 
the  case  with  John  Downey  and  Rich- 
ard Fecteau  held  captive  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  since  the  1950's. 

As  a  second  fall  back  position,  In  an 
extremely  serious  case,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  admit  U.S.  responsibility  but  deny 
that  the  President  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  thereby  attempting  to  salvage  his 
prestige  and  reputation.  The  choice  then 
is  up  to  the  President  whether  he  wants 
to  admit  responsibility  or  continue  to 
bluff  his  way  through  the  crisis.  This  sit- 
uation occurred  with  President  Elsen- 
however  and  the  U-2  affair. 

I  think  the  whole  notion  of  denlability 
should  be  reconsidered  very  carefully 
by  Congress  and  all  our  Government.  It 
is  one  that  could  get  us  into  the  deepest 
kind  of  trouble. 

President  Eisenhower,  to  his  enduring 
credit,  fiatly  refused  the  denlability  op- 
tion and  manfully  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  U-2  fiights.  although  in  doing  so 
he  endangered  vital  negotiations  at  that 
time  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  brings  up  the  critical  point. 
Should  there  be  clear  accountability  by 
the  President?  Mechanisms  have  been 
established  for  foreign  operations  which 
protect  the  President  from  failiu-es  and 
embarrassment.  He  can  shift  the  blame 
to  other  people  or  organizations.  The  CIA 
for  example,  has  long  been  known  as  an 
organization  willing  to  assume  the  public 
blame  for  operations  approved  by  the 
President  that  ended  In  failure. 

In  this  Senator's  view  there  is  never 
justification  for  a  lie  by  anyone  includ- 
ing, and  I  might  say  especially  by,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Such  de- 
liberate, planned  "oflBcial"  lies  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  the  Government. 
The  coverup  becomes  a  way  of  life.  It  is 
a  corroding  compromise  with  integrity. 

What  is  more,  it  is  stupid  because  it 
frequently  does  not  work.  It  Is  not  be- 
lieved and  when  it  is  exposed  as  a  lie, 
the  loss  of  faith  in  government  is  far 
greater  then  any  gain. 

In  domestic  affairs  the  use  of  "plaus- 
ible denial"  could  be  a  most  insidious 
antidemocratic  political  device.  As  In  so 
many  other  areas  of  covert  activities,  the 
major  fear  is  that  a  commonly  accepted 
technique  used  abroad  will  become  so 
successful  that  it  Is  only  an  easy  moral 
judgment  away  from  application  In  the 
United  States. 

Six  men  sitting  around  a  table  week 
in  and  week  out  discuss  various  covert 
foreign  operations.  They  are  masters  at 
the  techniques  of  deception,  intrigue, 
espionage,  covert  action.  One  day  they 
receive  a  suggestion,  couched  in  terms 
of  national  security  that  Involves  the  use 
of  these  same  techniques  domestically. 
The  suggestion  comes  from  the  White 
House,  maybe  even  the  President.  They 
have  all  served  the  White  House,  regard- 
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less  of  Its  occupant  for  their  entire  lives. 
It  is  the  center  of  power  from  which  they 
draw  their  authority.  It  is  the  justifica- 
tion of  their  lives.  How  do  they  answer? 
This  fictionalized  portrayal  is  not  In- 
tended to  be  taken  literally.  But  it  makes 
the  point.  There  are  vast  unrestrained 
r>owers  within  the  executive  department 
that  may  someday  threaten  more  than 
some  foreign  nation. 

One  additional  aspect  of  accoimtablllty 
needs  to  be  explored. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  delegation 
of  authority  in  such  matters  as  intelli- 
gence collection  and  covert  action  pro- 
grams has  gone  so  far  down  from  the 
President  that  he  has  no  functional 
control  over  many  of  these  programs. 
In  the  delegation  of  authority  rests  an 
Immense  commitment  of  trust.  If  sub- 
ordinates are  trusted  and  events  seem 
to  be  moving  well,  a  President  could  be 
Insulated  from  those  decisions  taken  in 
his  name  that  have  widespread  and  dam- 
aging consequences.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  a  very  realistic  situation  but  It  is  an 
outside  possibility. 

I  think  we  should  be  aware  of  this,  be- 
cause too  few  of  us  appreciate  how  very 
busy  the  President  is,  how  Involved  he  is 
in  many  areas,  how  distraught  any  Presi- 
dent must  become  because  the  demands 
on  his  Interest  and  his  time  are  so 
enormous. 

Congress  has  no  way  of  knowing  any 
of  these  things  because  Congress  never 
has  exercised  any  real  control  over  the 
intelligence  community.  We  have  all 
thought  that  this  was  an  area  In  which 
national  security  interests  naturally 
limited  congressional  participation.  We 
have  left  it  to  the  experts.  We  have  han- 
dled it  with  informal  relationships  and 
secret  meetings  and  inadequate  staff 
work.  We  have  looked  the  other  way.  And 
we  have  paid  the  price. 

We  agonize  over  an  appropriation  of 
$1  million,  and  I  do  that  as  much  as  any. 
But  we  calmly  let  $4,  $5,  or  $6  billion  slip 
through  our  fingers  without  so  much  as 
one  critical  question  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

There  are  certain  matters  that  pertain 
to  the  intelligence  community  that  can- 
not ever  be  made  public  for  to  do  so 
would  be  to  endanger  sources  of  informa- 
tion or  techniques  of  collecting  that  in- 
formation. Our  potential  adversaries 
could  deny  us  that  information  if  they 
became  aware  of  its  value  to  us.  We  must 
also  protect  the  lives  of  the  Americans 
serving  overseas  and  their  families  from 
hostile  retaliation. 

The  intelligence  budget  is  not  such  a 
case.  There  is  no  sound  reason  why  this 
budget  must  remain  hidden  from  the 
public  in  aggregate  terms. 

There  would  be  no  security  risk  in  let- 
ting the  world  know  that  the  United 
States  spends  $5  or  $6  billion  on  intelli- 
gence. It  is  a  form  of  deterrence.  It  would 
tell  our  adversaries  that  we  intend  to  find 
out  the  truth  about  any  potential  hostile 
actions  on  their  part  and  that  we  are 
willing  to  spend  great  resources  to  do  so. 
Just  as  it  was  deemed  important  to  let 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  China  know  of  our  mili- 
tary strength  as  a  deterrent  to  a  surprise 
attack,  so  would  it  be  prudent  to  tell  them 
that  we  have  other  capabilities  to  guard 


our  Nation.  We  need  not  say  more  than 
the  size  and  general  distribution  of  the 
intelligence  budget  by  agency.  We  need 
not  speak  of  missions  or  other  sensitive 
matters.  But  we  must  reestablish  the  re- 
sponsibility that  Congress  has  in  the  for- 
mation and  funding  of  foreign  policy  and 
above  all  else  we  miist  protect  our  do- 
mestic freedoms  from  any  bureaucratic 
challenge  from  within  the  executive  de- 
partment. The  danger  is  here.  We  cannot 
refuse  to  act. 

THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1847 
WHAT  DOES  IT  ALLOW 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  about  the 
establishment  of  the  CIA  is  that  It  is  a 
part  of  the  Executive  OCBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  as  such  reports  directly  to  the 
President  through  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence which  is  a  cabinet  level  post. 
Under  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
the  CIA  was  given  the  duty  of  advising 
and  making  recommendations  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcil  and  of  corre- 
lating and  evaluating  intelligence  relat- 
ing to  the  national  security  and  providing 
for  appropriate  dissemination.  All  of 
these  duties  are  relatively  passive.  In 
no  way  can  they  be  interpreted  as  au- 
thority for  engagement  in  domestic  oper- 
ations or  foreign  operations.  That  is 
clear. 

Further  on  in  the  same  section,  the 
act  specifically  states  that  the  CIA  shall 
have  no  "police,  subpena,  law-enforce- 
ment powers,  or  internal  security  fimc- 
tions."  This  is  a  broad  and  widespread 
prohibition.  The  meaning  of  "no  inter- 
nal security  functions"  is  a  blanket  dis- 
approval for  any  active  domestic  police- 
type  functions. 

After  that  prohibition,  however,  come 
three  statements  which  are  oblique  by 
nature  and  subject  to  various  inter- 
pretations. They  need  to  be  quoted  in 
full  for  they  constitute  a  possible  justi- 
fication for  both  domestic  functions  and 
foreign  covert  activities. 

And  provided  further,  that  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  shall  be  responsible  for 
protecting  Intelligence  sources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure; 

To  perform,  for  the  benefit  of  the  exist- 
ing InteUlgence  agencies,  such  additional 
services  of  common  concern  as  the  National 
Security  Council  determines  can  be  more 
efficiently  accomplished  centrally: 

To  perform  such  other  functions  and  du- 
ties related  to  Intelligence  affecting  the  na- 
tional security  as  the  National  Security 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

The  first  statement  could  be  cited  for 
justifying  operations  domestically  and 
the  following  two  could  be  used  for  jus- 
tifying foreign  operations  or  even  domes- 
tic operations. 

THE    MISSING    CHARTER 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  authority 
what  interpretation  the  executive  de- 
partment has  placed  on  these  particular 
sections  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  because  subsequent  interpretations 
have  been  done  in  secret.  In  fact,  the  CIA 
charter  is  not  fully  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  but  is  extrap- 
olated from  the  act  by  a  series  of  Na- 
tional Security  Council  intelligence  di- 
rectives after  the  passage  of  the  act. 
These  were,  and  remain,  classified.  Thus 


we  are  faced  with  a  highly  unusual  situa- 
tion. Congress  has  enacted  a  law  with  a 
set  of  prescribed  relationships  and  duties 
for  the  CIA.  And  the  executive  depart- 
ment through  the  National  Security 
Coimcil  has  Interpreted  this  law  in 
secret.  Whether  this  subsequent  secret 
Interpretation  is  allowed  by  the  original 
act  is  in  doubt.  Whether  the  procedure 
of  allowing  secret  interpretations  and  ex- 
tensions of  authority  upon  a  congres- 
sional act  is  in  doubt. 

This  can  only  be  resolved  by  a  court 
test,  a  review  by  the  enacting  committees 
and  bodies  of  Congress  of  the  original 
intent  of  the  legislation,  or  by  amending 
the  1947  National  Security  Act  to  pro- 
hibit extVneous  interpretations  or  ex- 
tensions. 

It  would  be  best  for  all  concerned  if 
the  charter  for  the  CIA  was  distinctly 
agreed  upon  by  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive department  and  at  least  in  general 
language  made  public. 

AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SECTJKITY  ACT 
OF     1947 

In  order  to  initiate  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  proper  role  of  the  intelligence 
community  in  foreign  affairs  as  well  as 
domestic  affairs,  I  now  introduce  a  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1935 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 
as  amended  (50  TJ.S.C.  403).  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  Nothing  m  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to — 

"(A)  carry  out,  directly  or  Indirectly,  with- 
in the  United  States,  either  on  Its  own  or  in 
cooperation  or  conjunction  with  any  other 
department,  agency,  organization,  or  individ- 
ual any  police  or  poUce-tj-pe  operation  or  ac- 
tivity, any  law  enforcement  operation  or  ac- 
tivity, or  any  Internal  security  operation  or 
activity: 

"(B)  provide  assistance  of  any  kind,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  any 
department  or  agency  of  any  State  or  local 
government,  or  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
any  such  department  or  agency  engaged  in 
police  or  police-type  operations  or  activities, 
law  enforcement  operations  or  activities,  or 
internal  security  operations  or  activities 
within  the  United  States  unless  such  assist- 
ance Is  provided  with  the  prior,  specific  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  CIA  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"(C)  participate,  directly  or  indlrectlv,  in 
any  Illegal  activity  within  the  Unlt«d  States; 
or 

•'(D)  engage  In  any  covert  action  In  any 
foreign  country  unless  such  action  has  been 
specifically  approved  In  writing  by  the  CIA 
Oversight  Subcommittees  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1)(D)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'covert  action'  means 
covert  action  as  defined  by  the  National  Se- 
curity CouncU  based  on  the  commonly  ac- 
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cepted  understanding  of  that  term  within 
the  Intelligence  community  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  practices  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community  of  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  period  1950  through  1970." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  clarify  the 
role  of  the  CIA  with  regard  to  domestic 
activities.  It  has  four  provisions.  First, 
it  makes  it  clear  that  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  Itself  or  any  subse- 
quent interpretations  of  the  act  by  the 
executive  branch,  be  they  classified  or 
unclassified,  shall  not  authorize  the  CIA 
to  engage  in  police,  law  enforcement, 
and  internal  security  functions  by  itself 
or  in  conjimction  with  other  organiza- 
tions. Although  there  is  a  similar  pro- 
vision in  the  National  Security  Act,  sub- 
sequent interpretations  of  that  act  by 
the  National  Securtiy  Council  intelli- 
gence directives  or  other  more  loosely 
worded  language  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  itself  requires  a  reafiBrmation — 
and  I  mean  a  public  reaflarmation — of 
congressional  intent. 

A  second  provision  would  prohibit  the 
CIA  from  providing  assistance  to  other 
Government  organizations  engaged  in 
police,  law  enforcement,  or  internal  se- 
curity activities.  The  obvious  question  to 
be  dealt  with  here  is  the  problem  of  nor- 
mal, routine  coordination  between  CIA 
and  the  FBI.  This  type  of  activity  would 
be  expressly  approved  on  an  ongoing 
basis  but  within  distinct  limitations  by 
the  CIA  oversight  committees  of  both 
houses. 

The  third  provision  of  this  amend- 
ment expressly  prohibits  the  CIA  from 
participating  in  any  illegal  activity 
within  the  United  States,  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

The  fourth  provision  deals  with  the 
foreign  activities  of  the  CIA.  It  is  re- 
markable that  nothing  in  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  directly  authorizes 
the  CIA  to  engage  in  covert  foreign  op- 
erations. Subsequent  interpretations  of 
the  act  have  empowered  the  CIA  to  con- 
duct such  activities  but  the  act  itself 
is  not  explicit.  The  hidden  charter  for 
CIA  is  far  more  important  in  this  regard 
than  the  National  Security  Act.  But  due 
to  the  classified  nature  of  the  hidden 
charter,  Congress  has  not  participated 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  it  ap- 
proved. Therefore,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
define  just  what  is  the  congressional  in- 
tent of  the  act. 

My  fourth  provision  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  normal  activity  of  in- 
telligence collection  and  covert  action 
programs.  It  would  prohibit  the  CIA 
from  engaging  in  any  covert  foreign  ac- 
tion programs  without  the  written  prior 
approval  of  the  CIA  oversight  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  pat- 
tern for  prior  approval,  for  example, 
could  be  based  on  techniques  worked  out 
between  the  executive  department  and 
Congress  such  as  exist  for  reprogram- 
Ing  authority.  I  would  also  recommend 
that  both  Houses  of  Congress  form  one 
body  with  responsibility  for  CIA  over- 
sight. 

WHT  IS  THE  AMENDMENT  NXEDED? 

This  amendment  is  necessary  for  the 
national  security.  I  do  not  say  this  light- 


ly. The  purpose  of  the  intelligence  com- 
mimity  is  to  insure  that  the  highest 
policymakers  have  the  knowledge  and 
means  to  protect  this  country.  It  is  a  vital 
line  of  defense.  But  is  there  a  possibility 
that  the  very  instruments  established 
to  guarantee  our  national  security  could 
be  used  to  subvert  it? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  chill- 
ing message  of  Watergate.  The  activities 
we  engage  in  overseas  have  come  home 
to  roost.  The  techniques,  the  organiza- 
tion, the  personnel,  the  equipment,  the 
power  to  obtain  information  and  Influ- 
ence foreign  events  have  been  turned  to 
use  domestically.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous.  Are  we  successful  in  rigging 
a  few  elections?  In  supporting  a  few 
friendly  organizations?  Bribing  officials? 
Pressuring  governments?  Maybe,  maybe 
not.  But  it  is  not  worth  the  price  if  the 
same  techniques  become  a  more  likely 
threat  to  our  freedoms  than  any  in- 
vasion. 

Without  proper  controls  we  are  in 
danger  of  falling  prey  to  our  own  nation- 
al security  mechanism. 

Is  it  far  fetched  to  contemplate  the 
illegal  use  of  the  FBI,  CIA  and  the  rest 
of  the  intelligence  community  against 
political  opponents  or  any  other  faction 
within  the  United  States?  That  is  ex- 
actly what  has  been  attempted.  The  FBI 
and  CIA  have  wavered  under  the  pres- 
sure. This  is  the  most  serious  aspect  of 
the  Watergate  crisis.  It  has  gone  so  deep 
into  the  fabric  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy that  even  the  untouchable  agen- 
cies have  been  tarnished. 

Fantastic?  No,  indeed,  it  is  real  and  It 
is  happening  today.  Firm  steps  must  be 
taken  to  reestablish  the  confidence  that 
should  reside  in  the  CIA  and  to  eliminate 
the  nightmare  that  someday  as  Sinclair 
Lewis  wTote  of  the  prospect  of  an  Ameri- 
can Hitler  "It  can  happen  here." 

I  have  great  admiration  for  the  CIA 
and  its  Directors.  It  appears  that  they 
have  resisted  pressures  of  great  intensity 
from  the  White  House  itself.  That  took 
a  great  deal  of  courage.  It  is  for  the  sake 
of  the  CIA  as  well  as  the  American 
people  that  I  offer  this  amendment. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  two 
remarks  by  former  U.S.  Presidents,  each 
from  a  different  era  but  both  endowed 
with  the  insight  that  comes  from  a  keen 
mind  and  a  sense  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

On  May  13,  1798,  James  Madison  wrote 
to  Thomas  Jefferson  stating — 

Perhaps  It  Is  a  universal  truth  that  the 
loss  of  liberty  at  home  Is  to  be  charged  to 
provisions  against  danger,  real  or  pretended, 
from  abroad. 

On  hundred  sixty-five  years  later  an- 
other great  President.  Harry  Truman, 
reflected  on  his  administration: 

For  some  time  I  have  been  disturbed  by 
the  way  the  CIA  has  been  diverted  from  Us 
original  assignment.  It  has  become  an  op- 
erational and  at  times  a  policy-making  arm 
of  the  government.  I  never  had  any  thought 
that  when  I  set  up  the  CIA  that  it  would 
be  injected  Into  peacetime  cloak-and-dagger 
operations.  Some  of  the  complications  and 
embarrassment  that  I  think  we  have  expe- 
rienced are  In  part  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  this  quiet  Intelligence  arm  of  the  Pres- 
ident haa  been  so  much  removed  from  Its  In- 
tended role  that  It  la  being  Interpreted  as  a 


symbol  of  sinister  and  mysterious  foreign 
Intrigue  and  a  subject  for  cold  war  enemy 
propaganda. 

Mr.  I*resldent,  nothing  that  I  have  said 
here  today  should  be  interpreted  as  con- 
demnation of  the  CIA.  The  CIA  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  several  Presidents. 
In  many  ways,  the  CIA  has  performed  an 
invaluable  service  to  our  Government 
that  could  not  have  been  done  by  any 
other  agency.  In  its  testimony  before 
Congress  on  foreign  weapons  programs 
and  in  its  estimates  of  capabilities  and 
intentions,  the  CIA  has  presented  re- 
markable unbiased  analysis  of  the  high- 
est quality.  This  is  an  essential  role. 

But  the  CIA  now  must  be  protected 
from  the  executive  department  and  our 
democracy  must  be  protected  from  any 
directed  misuse  of  the  CIA. 

To  do  less  is  to  risk  our  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  If  my 
amendment  becomes  law  we  will  provide 
that  protection  for  the  CIA  and,  more 
importantly,  for  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 
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By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  1936.  A  bill  to  provide  for  better 
control  and  reporting  of  political  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  in  Federal 
elections.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

FEDERAL     ELECTEE      OFFICE     CAMPAIGN      ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
tragic  consequence  of  the  recent  disclo- 
sures of  political  corruption  in  Washing- 
ton is  the  erosion  of  public  confidence 
in  elected  officials  and  in  the  two-party 
system.  Public  trust  in  government  has 
been  seriously  undermined. 

It  is.  of  course,  vital  to  imcover  all  of 
the  facts  in  the  Watergate  case  and  to 
have  swift  and  impartial  prosecution  of 
the  accused.  But  even  after  all  this  has 
been  accomplished,  our  task  will  be  far 
from  completed.  We  will  have  to  move  to 
eliminate  public  cynicism  about  the  po- 
litical process. 

One  of  the  major  problems  at  the  heart 
of  the  Watergate  scandal  is  big  money 
in  politics.  We  must  revise  and  rework 
regulations  governing  campaign  spend- 
ing, as  well  as  reexamine  proposals  that 
would  require  full  disclosure  of  personal 
finances  of  public  officials. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  alleged 
abuses  of  campaign  financing  in  1972. 
Stories  about  suitcases  full  of  money 
coming  to  Washington  and  funds  filter- 
ing through  foreign  banks  have  been 
widely  reported.  We  are  also  familiar 
with  reports  of  the  questionable  use  of 
funds  by  persons  who  openly  attempted 
to  interfere  with  campaign  activities. 

It  is  estimated  that  as  much  as  $400 
million  was  spent  in  all  elections  in  1972. 
up  from  $300  million  In  1968  and  $200 
million  in  1964.  We  must  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  elections  and 
make  the  process  more  open  to  public 
scrutiny. 

The  Congress  made  a  start  in  this  di- 
rection In  1971  with  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act.  It  placed 
a  limit  of  10  cents  per  eligible  voter  on 
the  amount  that  could  be  spent  on  media 
advertising  and  also  required  that  con- 
tributions of  more  than  $100  be  made 


public.  But,  obviously,  a  great  deal  more 
remains  to  be  done. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  further  control 
campaign  financing.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  would  do  seven 
things: 

First.  It  would  eliminate  the  prolif- 
eration of  campaign  committees  by  al- 
lowing only  one  fimdraising  committee 
per  candidate.  All  contributions  and  dis- 
bursements would  fiow  through  the  one 
committee.  This  would  simplify  the  pro- 
cedures for  tracing  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

Second.  Any  contributions  or  disburse- 
ments in  excess  of  $10  to  or  from  a  fund- 
raising  committee  would  have  to  be 
made  by  check.  This  would  prevent  un- 
traceable cash  from  fiowing  through  the 
political  process. 

Third.  All  contributions  would  have  to 
be  identified  with  the  name,  address,  and 
social  security  number  of  the  donor. 
This  would  make  the  task  of  identifica- 
tion of  donors  clear  and  precise. 

Fourth.  The  fundraising  committee 
would  be  required  to  regularly  publish 
throughout  the  course  of  the  campaign, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  donor 
and  the  amount  contributed,  as  well  bs 
the  names  of  those  to  whom  funds  are 
disbursed  and  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
penditure. This  would  present  for  public 
scrutiny  all  sources  of  campaign  funds 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 

Fifth.  An  overall  limitation  on  cam- 
paign spending  of  20  cents  per  eligible 
voter  would  be  fixed.  Current  law  sets 
a  10 -cent  per  eligible  voter  limit  on 
media  spending,  but  sets  no  limit  on 
overall  spending. 

Sixth.  A  limit  of  $5,000  on  individual 
contributions  to  a  single  candidate 
would  be  established.  There  should  no 
longer  even  be  the  suspicion  of  big  con- 
tributions infiuencing  political  decisions. 
This  limitation  would  help  to  assure  that 
no  one  individual  would  be  the  principal 
source  of  support  to  a  candidate. 

Seventh.  To  encourage  contributions 
from  a  broader  segment  of  the  public, 
the  tax  credit  for  political  contributions 
of  $12.50  for  a  single  person  and  $25 
per  couple  in  the  current  law  would  be 
raised  to  $25  for  an  individual  and  $50 
for  a  couple. 

In  addition  to  submitting  my  own  bill 
for  consideration  at  this  time,  I  would 
also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  go 
on  record  as  heartily  endorsing  other 
campaign  reform  proposals  already  in- 
troduced by  my  colleagues : 

First.  I  endorse  and  support  Senator 
Case's  financial  disclosure  bill  which 
would  require  full  financial  disclosure  by 
all  Members  of  Congress,  candidates  for 
Congress,  and  congressional  officials  and 
staff  receiving  $22,000  or  more  per  year. 

Second.  I  urge  passage  of  Senator 
Scott's  bill  calling  for  an  independent 
Federal  Elections  Commission  with  re- 
sponsibility for  monitoring  campaigns. 
Such  a  commission  would  have  full  pow- 
er and  authority  to  investigate  and  pros- 
ecute financial  misconduct  in  Federal 
campaigns. 

It  is  important  that  all  Federal  cam- 
paign reporting  be  under  the  jurisdiction 


of  a  single  agency,  rather  than  continu- 
ing the  current,  fragmented  system  un- 
der which  reports  of  House,  Senate,  and 
Presidential  campaigns  go  to  separate 
bodies.  There  should  be  one  independ- 
ent body  with  overall  authority  to  moni- 
tor and  investigate  all  campaign  spend- 
ing in  all  campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  if  provisions  such  as 
these  are  enacted  into  law,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  insuring  honesty 
and  accountability  in  our  political  proc- 
esses. We  may  also  help  to  restore  public 
faith  in  our  public  officials. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  will 
begin  hearings  on  Wednesday  on  the 
whole  subject  of  campaign  finance  re- 
form. It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  seize  the 
moment  created  by  the  abuses  of  the  1972 
campaign  and  move  swiftly  in  the  Senate 
to  enact  strong  reform  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  referred  to  above 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1936 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Elective  Office 
Campaign  Act". 

SINGLE    CAMPAIGN    COMMITTEE;     CONTRIBOTIONS 
OF     MONEY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  HI  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  308  through  311  as  sections 
310  through  313,  respectively,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  307  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"SINGLE  CAMPAIGN  COMMnTEE 
"Sec.  308.  (a)  No  person  shall  make  any 
contribution  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  can- 
didate except  by  making  that  contribution  to 
a  political  committee  authorized  by  that 
candidate  to  receive  contributions  on  his  be- 
half. 

"(b)  No  political  committee  shall  receive 
any  contribution  or  make  any  expenditure 
on  behalf  of  a  candidate  unless  it  is  author- 
ized In  writing  by  that  candidate  to  do  so. 

"(c)  No  candidate  shall  authorize  more 
than  one  political  committee  to  receive  con- 
tributions or  make  expenditures  In  connec- 
tion with  his  campaign  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal  ofBce. 

"CONTRIBUTIONS    OP    MONEY 

"Sec.  309.  No  political  committee  shall  re- 
ceive a  contribution,  or  contributions  In  the 
aggregate,  from  any  person  In  excess  of  $10 
other  than  In  the  form  of  a  check  drawn  on 
the  account  of  the  person  making  the  con- 
tribution. No  political  committee  shall  make 
any  expenditure  In  excess  of  $10  other  than 
by  check  drawn  on  the  account  of  that  com- 
mittee and  signed  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
committee." 

IDENTIFICATION    OP    CONTKIBtTTORS    AND    RECIPI- 
ENTS OF  EXPENDmTRES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (h). 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (I)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and,"  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(J)  'identification'  means  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  his  social 
security  number,  and 


"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  person  (other  than  an 
Individual)  the  business  and  principal  place 
of  business." 

(b)(1)  Section  302(b)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  ",  the  name  and  address 
(occupation  and  principal  place  of  business. 
If  any)"  and  Inserting  "of  the  contribution 
and  the  Identification". 

(2)  Section  302(c)  of  t^at  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "full  name  and  mailing  address 
(occupation  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, if  any)"  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  and 
Inserting  In  each  such  paragraph  "Identifi- 
cation". 

(3)  Section  304(b)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "full  name  and  mailing  address 
(occupation  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, If  any)  In  paragraphs  (2),  (9),  and 
(10)  and  Inserting  In  each  such  paragraph: 
"Identification". 

REPORTING    REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
304(a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Such  reports  shall  be  filed  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  April,  July,  September,  and  October 
In  each  year,  on  the  tenth  day  before  the  date 
on  which  any  election  Is  held  and  on  the 
fifth  day  foUowlng  that  date." 

(b)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12), 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (13)  as  (15), 
and 

(3)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (12)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  the  Identification  of  any  individual 
who  performs  any  service  for  the  committee 
without  compensation,  together  with  his  reg- 
ular place  of  employment  when  not  per- 
forming services  for  the  committee,  and  a 
description  of  the  services  performed  by  him 
for  the  committee: 

"(14)  the  Identification  of  any  individual 
who  Is  employed  by  the  committee  or  who, 
as  a  consultant  or  otherwise,  performs  serv- 
ices for  the  committee  for  compensation,  to- 
gether with  the  amounts  received  by  that 
individual  as  salary,  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses, or  other  compensation,  and  that  in- 
dividual's next  previous  place  of  employment 
and  his  regular  occupation;  and". 

LIMITATION    ON    EXPENDmTRES 

Sec.  5.  (a)   Chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  614.  Limitation  on  expenditures 

"(a)  (1)  Except  to  the  extent  such  amounts 
are  increased  under  subsection  (d)(2).  no 
candidate  (other  than  a  candidate  for  pres- 
idential nomination)  may  make  expenditures 
In  connection  with  his  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office 
In  excess  of  the  greater  of  20  cents  multiplied 
by  the  voting  age  population  (as  certified 
under  subsection  (e) )  of  the  geographical 
area  In  which  the  election  for  such  office  Is 
held. 

'(2)  The  limitation  on  expenditures  im- 
posed by  this  subsection  shall  apply  sep- 
arately to  each  prlinar>'.  primary  runoff, 
general,  and  special  election  campaign  In 
which  a  csmdidate  participates. 

"(b)  No  candidate  for  presidential  nomi- 
nation may  make  expenditures  In  any  State 
m  connection  with  his  campaign  for  such 
nomination  In  excess  of  the  amount  which  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election  as 
United  States  Senator  from  that  State  (or  for 
election  as  Delegate.  In  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  might  expend  within  the 
State  in  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
that  nomination.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, an  individual  Is  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dential nomination  If  he  makes  (or  any  other 
person  makes  on  his  behalf)  an  expenditure 
on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  for  any  political 
party's  nomination  for  election  to  the  office 
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of  President.  He  shall  be  considered  to  be 
such  a  candidate  during  the  period — 

"(1)  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  he 
(or  such  other  person)  first  makes  an  ex- 
penditure (or.  If  later,  on  January  1  of  the 
year  In  which  the  election  for  the  office  of 
President   Is  held),  and 

"(2)  ending  on  the  date  on  which  such 
political  party  nominates  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President. 

•'(c)(1)  Expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  be  deemed  to  have  been  expended  by 
such   candidate. 

"(2)  Expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  with  whom  he  is 
running. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
expenditure  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  If 
It  was  made  by — 

"(A)  an  agent  of  the  candidate  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  campaign  expediture, 

"(B)  a  political  committee  registered  under 
section  303  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971.  the  statement  of  organization  of 
which  sets  forth  the  name  of  that  candidate. 

"(C)  a  member  of  the  candidate's  imme- 
diate family  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
608  ( a )   ( 2 ) ) . 

"(D)  any  person  authorized  in  writing  by 
the  candidate  to  make  expenditures  on  his 
behalf,   or 

"(E)  any  other  person,  if  the  candidate 
knew,  or  had  reason  to  know,  that  such  per- 
son was  making  expenditures  on  his  behalf. 

"(d)  (1)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2) : 

"(A)  The  term  'price  index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consu- 
mer Price  Index  (all  Items — United  States 
city  average)  published  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(B)  The  term  'base  period'  means  the  cal- 
endar year  1972. 

■■(2»  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year 
(commencing  in  1974).  as  there  becomes 
available  necessary  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  the  per  centum  difference  between 
the  price  Index  for  the  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding the  t)eginnlng  of  such  calendar  year 
and  the  price  Index  for  the  bsise  period.  Each 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
( 1 )  shall  be  Increased  by  such  per  centum 
difference  Each  amount  so  Increased  shall 
be  the  amount  In  effect  for  such  calendar 
year. 

"(e)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Elective  Office 
Campaign  Act.  and  during  the  first  week  of 
January  1974,  and  every  subsequent  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shal'  certify  to 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  and  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  an  estimate  of  the  voting 
age  population  of  each  State  and  congres- 
sional district  as  of  the  1st  day  of  June  next 
preceding  the  date  of  certification. 

"(f)  No  person  shall  make  any  charge  for 
services  or  products  furnished  to.  or  for  the 
benefit  of,  any  candidate  In  connection  with 
his  campaign  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  In  an  amount  In  excess  of  $1(X)  un- 
less the  candidate  (or  a  person  specifically 
authorized  by  the  candidate  in  writing  to  do 
so)  certifies  in  writing  to  the  person  making 
the  charge  that  the  payment  of  that  charge 
will  not  exceed  the  expenditure  limitations 
set  forth  In  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  which  any  expendi- 
ture by  a  candidate  for  presidential  nomina- 
tion for  the  use  In  two  or  more  States  shall 
be  attributed  to  such  candidate's  expendi- 


ture Ilnaltatlon  In  each  such  State,  based  on 
the  number  of  persons  in  such  State  who  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  reached  by  such 
expenditure. 

"  (h)  Any  person  who  knowingly  or  willingly 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  (10,000  or  to  Imprison- 
ment for  a  periixl  of  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both." 

(b)  Section  591  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  611" 
and  Inserting  "611,  and  614." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  29 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"614.  Limitation  on  expenditures." 

LIMITATION   ON   CONTRIBUTIONS   BT   INDIVIDtJALS 

Sec.  6.  Section  608(a)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (2)  as  (4),  and  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  ( 1 )  the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(2)  No  individual  shall  make  contribu- 
tions In  excess.  In  the  aggregate,  of  $5,000  to 
any  candidate  or  to  the  political  committee 
authorized  by  the  candidate  to  receive  con- 
tributions for  him,  or  otherwise  for  the 
benefit  of  that  candidate  in  connection  with 
any  of  his  campaigns. 

"(3)  The  limitation  on  expenditures  im- 
posed by  this  subsection  shall  apply  sepa- 
rately to  each  primary,  primary  runoff,  gen- 
eral, and  special  election  campaign  In  which 
a  candidate  participates." 

INCREASE     IN     TAX     CREDIT    FOR     POLmCAL    CON- 
TRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  41(b)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  max- 
imum credit)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$12.50  ($25  In  the  case  of  a  joint  return  un- 
der section  6013)  "  and  Inserting  "$25  ($50  In- 
the  case  of  a  Joint  return  under  section 
6013)". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  contrlbutlona  the  pay- 
ment of  which  Is  made  In  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 


and  I  shall  urge  prompt  committee  action 
so  that  this  legislation  may  be  returned 
to  the  floor  next  week  for  passage. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CtTRTis,  Mr.  YotJNC,  and  Mr. 
Bellmon)  : 

S.  1938.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July  1.  1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  a  referendum  prior  to 
August  1  of  wheat  producers  as  to 
whether  they  favor  or  oppose  the  wheat 
marketing  qota  he  has  proclaimed  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
formed me  this  week  that  they  will  com- 
mence the  printing  of  the  ballots  for  this 
referendum  soon.  After  due  considera- 
tion that  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  (S.  1888)  next  week,  and  that  this 
program  would  suspend  the  requirement 
for  this  wheat  referendum  for  5  years, 
I  am  Introducing,  with  the  cosponsorshlp 
of  Senators  Curtis,  Young,  and  Bellhon, 
a  bill  that  will  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  this  referendum 
at  a  later  date.  In  the  event  a  farm  bill  is 
not  passed,  a  referendum  is  still  required 
by  October  15  or  within  30  days  after  ad- 
journment sine  die. 

The  need  for  urgent  action  is  obvious. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE. 

8.  1939.  A  bill  to  prohibit  pyramid 
sales  transactions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  consumer  public  from  what  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  "consumer  fraud 
of  the  1970's" — the  pyramid  sales  opera- 
tion. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation, aimed  at  ending  these  fast-grow- 
ing practices.  Since  then.  I  have  consulted 
extensively  with  a  variety  of  Govern- 
ment and  industry  groups,  in  particular 
with  the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys-General. In  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota. Attorney  General  Warren  Span- 
naus  has  been  a  leader  in  the  crackdown 
against  fraudulent  pyramid  sales  opera- 
tions. His  leadership — and  the  need 
which  he  and  many  others  have  ex- 
pressed for  strong  Federal  legislation  to 
aid  them  in  their  struggle  against 
pyramid  sales  schemes — has  been  vital  in 
this  field. 

In  the  world  of  consumer  fraud,  the 
faces  change  but  the  vice  remains  the 
same.  The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  has 
accurately  described  today's  pyramid 
sales  operation: 

However  long  the  scheme  lasts.  It  will  In- 
fallibly leave  a  greater  or  lesser  crowd  of 
dupes  at  the  end  with  no  opportunity  to 
recoup  their  losses  because  the  bubble  has 
at  last  burst.  It  contemplates  an  endless 
chain  of  purchasers,  or,  rather,  a  series  of 
constantly  multiplying  endless  chains  with 
nothing  but  fading  rainbows  as  the  reward 
of  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be- 
come purchasers  the  moment  before  the 
collapse  of  the  scheme.  While  contemplat- 
ing large  gains  to  the  original  promoters 
and  early  purchasers  It  necessarily  contem- 
plates losses  to  the  later  purchasers;  losses 
Increasing  in  number  with  the  greater  suc- 
cess of  the  scheme.  .  .  . 

That  description  of  chain  selling  was 
made  in  1906.  Nearly  70  years  later,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  an  epi- 
demic of  vicious  chain  selling  enter- 
prises, which  William  J.  Casey,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  estimated  last  fall 
had  taken  over  $300  million  in  invest- 
ment money  from  the  American  public. 

The  operation  of  pyramid  selling 
schemes  has  many,  often  complex  vari- 
ations. However,  the  basic  scheme  fol- 
lows a  recognizable  general  pattern. 

The  organization  through  which  pyr- 
amid selling  operates  Is  composed  of  a 
number  of  different  marketing  levels. 
Consumers  make  an  initial  investment  in 
one  of  the  lower  levels  in  the  organiza- 
tion. For  the  money  paid,  they  are  given 
an  inventory-  of  the  product  which  the 
organization  is  ostensibly  organized  to 
promote.  The  retail  value  of  this  initial 
Inventory  is  usually  considerably  below 
the  cost  of  the  investment  required. 

These  initial  recruitments  are  made  at 
promotional  meetings,  which  are  them- 
selves an  objectionable  feature  of  these 
schemes.   A  wide   variety  of  deceptive. 
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high-pressure  sales  techniques  are  used 
to  recruit  new  investors,  including  the 
planting  of  shills  In  the  audience,  who 
prominently  display  wads  of  large  bills 
and  promise  the  potential  investor  that 
the  road  to  easy  riches  is  at  hand. 

In  one  pyramid  sales  operation,  those 
trying  to  recruit  new  members  are  ad- 
vised to  "buy  a  Cadillac,  assure  every- 
body you're  making  a  fortune,  hand  out 
big  checks  at  opportunity  meetings,  ad- 
vise people  they  better  get  in  fast  because 
only  a  few  slots  are  left."  Prospective 
investors  are  bombarded  with  profes- 
sionally staged  selling  talks  from  these 
shills,  with  the  result  that  potential  in- 
vestors cannot  make  a  rational  choice. 
Once  the  initial  investment  is  made, 
the  investor  is  encouraged  to  move  up 
along  the  various  marketing  levels  of 
the  company — investing  more  money  at 
each  step — on  the  promise  that  he  wUl 
be  able  to  share  in  the  allegedly  lucra- 
tive amounts  of  money  to  be  earned 
through  the  recruitment  of  still  others 
to  join  the  scheme.  In  the  pyramid  sales 
operations,  it  is  made  clear  at  the  pro- 
motional meetings  that  the  real  "oppor- 
tunity for  riches"  comes  not  from  selling 
the  product  or  service  ostensibly  pro- 
moted by  the  operation,  but  rather  from 
inducing  others  to  join. 

As  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission states  in  its  complaint  against 
"Dare  To  Be  Great,"  one  of  a  number  of 
pyramid  selling  operations  promoted  by 
Mr.  Glenn  W.  Turner: 

As  part  of  said  scheme  the  defendants 
through  Dare  To  Be  Great  purport  to  market 
a  series  of  tape  recorded.  self-Improvement 
courses,  which  are  designated  "Adventures" 
I.  n.  in.  and  IV.  The  Marketing  of  said 
courses  is  but  the  vehicle  by  which  defend- 
ants Involve  the  purchasers  therein  In  their 
centrally  directed,  nationwide,  pyramid-sell- 
ing scheme,  whereby  said  Investors  are  In- 
duced by  the  promise  and  expectation  of 
fantastic  Income  to  Invest  their  money  for 
the  right  to  Introduce  others  who  will  In 
turn  be  similarly  Induced  by  the  defendants 
to  Invest  and  bring  still  other  Investors  Into 
the  pyramid  .  .  . 

An  Investor  at  the  Adventure  HI  level  Is 
Induced  to  pay  an  aggregate  of  $2,000  pri- 
marily upon  the  promise  of  an  opportunity 
to  share  In  profits  derived  from  his  Introduc- 
tion of  other  investors  that  the  defendants 
recruit  either  at  the  Adventure  I,  Adventure 
n.  or  Adventure  ni  level.  An  Investor  at  the 
Adventure  IV  level  Is  induced  to  pay  an  ag- 
gregate of  $5,000  primarily  upon  the  promise 
of  an  opportunity  to  share  In  profits  derived 
from  his  Introduction  of  investors  that  the 
defendants  recruit  at  any  Adventure  level. 

In  this  operation,  an  investor  who 
wishes  to  rise  to  the  top  marketing  level 
must  pay  an  aggregate  of  $5,000.  Of  that 
amount,  a  total  of  $3,800  goes  to  previous 
Investors  who  are  paid  huge  fees  for  re- 
cruiting others  to  their  ranks.  In  another 
similar  operation — Holiday  Magic — a 
person  wishing  to  attain  the  top  market- 
ing rank — "general  distributor" — must 
pay  $4,000,  of  which  $3,000  goes  to  the 
previous  "general  distributor"  who 
"sponsors"  the  new  person  wishing  to 
attain  this  rank. 

The  motivation  all  along  the  chain, 
therefore,  becomes  that  of  recruiting 
new  bodies  to  join  the  chain,  thereby 
reaping  the  large  amounts  of  money  sup- 
posedly to  be  derived  from  this  recruit- 
ment of  those  further  along  the  chain. 
CXIX 1128— Part  14 


As  with  any  chain  selling  device,  how- 
ever, promise  and  performance  are  usu- 
ally very  different.  Although  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  who  are  into  the 
chain  at  an  early  stage  do  make  money — 
occasionally  large  amounts  of  money — 
the  essential  vice  of  these  operations  is 
that  of  any  chain  referral  scheme :  There 
are  simply  not  enough  bodies  to  keep  the 
chain  in  motion. 

Thus,    if    one    person    recruited    six 
"friends"  into  his  scheme,  and  if  this 
friend  obtained  six  more  friends,  and  if 
this  process  were  repeated  for  a  total  of 
nine  times,  the  number  of  people  in  the 
chain  would  total  10.077.696.  Obviously, 
this  is  a  process  which  cannot  be  sus- 
tained.  Unfortunately,   however,   those 
who  enter  this  operation  after  the  first 
few  steps  in  the  chain  find  that  out  only 
after  a  substantial  investment  of  money. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  net  effect 
of  these  types  of  promotions  results  in 
large  losses  to  the  consumer  public.  The 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection obtained  information  from  Dare 
To  Be  Great,  Inc.,  concerning  their  op- 
eration in  Pennsylvania.  They  concluded 
that  only  26  percent  of  the  money  in- 
vested in  Dare  To  Be  Great  by  Pennsyl- 
vania residents  had  been  recouped  by 
investors — only  $356,700  out  of  $1,358,- 
300.  In  addition,  a  New  York  deputy  at- 
torney general  who  investigated  Koscot 
International,  another  one  of  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's enterprises,  reported  that  of  1,604 
distributors  and  subdistributors  in  New 
York  State,  only  79  had  earned  more 
than  $5,000  during  the  year  under  study 
and  only  10  had  earned  more  than  $20.- 
000.  This  was  in  an  operation  in  which 
every  investor  was  promised — before  he 
invested — that  he  would  make  at  least 
$100,000  per  year. 

The  investigator  in  New  York  reported 
that  if  all  the  people  in  the  New  York 
program  were  to  make  the  promised 
$100,000  per  year,  "at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  at  least  150,000  new  distribu- 
torships would  have  to  be  created  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  New  York 
alone  would  have  to  have  150  million 
distributors." 

These  pyramid  sales  operations  are  a 
major  consumer  problem  which  largely 
remains  unsolved  today.  The  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Protection  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  in  a  letter  to  me. 
called  these  operations  "perhaps  the 
most  serious  pending  consumer  fraud 
problem."  Bruce  Craig,  assistant  attor- 
ney general  in  Wisconsin,  stated  in  a  let- 
ter to  me  that — 

It  has  been  by  personal  experience,  gained 
from  contacts  with  many  other  attorneys 
general  of  their  assistants,  that  these  chain 
schemes  have  caused  more  concern  among 
state  enforcement  officials  than  any  other 
form  of  white  collar  offense. 

At  both  the  state  and  Federal  levels, 
there  have  been  significant  steps  taken 
to  combat  the  problem. 

Indeed,  the  operations  of  Glenn  Tur- 
ner— once  the  largest  and  most  'success- 
ful" of  the  pyramid  sales  operators — 
have  largely  been  halted  as  a  result  of 
a  recent  settlement  of  claims  arising 
against  his  corporations.  Under  this  set- 
tlement, 75,000  claimants  would  divide 


about  $3  million,  after  Mr.  Turner  had 
turned  his  existing  assets  into  cash. 

However,  the  terms  of  this  settlement 
were  the  results  of  complex  negotiations 
and  lawsuits  which  may  prejudice  the 
rights  of  many  people  defrauded  by  Mr. 
Turner  to  the  full  amounts  which  they 
deserve. 

In  addition,  for  each  Glenn  Turner 
whose  operations  are  halted  as  a  re- 
sult of  long  and  complex  litigation  or 
other  proceedings,  other  pyramid  sales 
operations  appear  which  are  equally  vi- 
cious and  which  together  are  taking  an 
ever-increasing  toll  on  the  American 
consuming  public. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  action 
against  William  Perm  Patrick,  whose 
"Holiday  Magic"  group  of  companies  is 
now  the  largest  operating  pyramid  sales 
scheme,  has  consumed  3  years  with  no 
final  resolution  yet  achieved.  The  com- 
plexities of  this  litigation  point  to  the 
need  for  a  clear,  prohibitory  Federal  stat- 
ute to  help  eradicate  the  pyramid  sales 
problem. 

While  Federal  agencies  have  pursued 
actions  against  the  major  pyramici  opera- 
tions with  diligence,  the  statutes  under 
which  they  operate  often  preclude  swift, 
effective  action  to  eliminate  the  pyramid 
sales  device  and  provide  full  individual 
recovery. 

In  addition.  State  attorneys  general 
have  begim  vigorous  enforcement  against 
some  of  these  pyramid  operations.  Ap- 
proximately 20  States  currently  have 
laws  dealing  with  the  pyramid  sales  prob- 
lem, and  42  States  have  begun  some  legal 
action  against  one  or  another  of  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's enterprises.  Over  half  a  dozen 
States  have  legal  action  pending  against 
the  "Holiday  Msigic"  group  of  companie.s, 
which  is  now  the  largest  pyramid  sales 
scheme  currently  transacting  business  in 
the  United  States. 

In  Minnesota.  Attorney  General  War- 
ren Spannaus  has  vigorously  pursued 
pyramid  sales  companies  which  have 
taken  approximately  $4  million  from 
Minnesotans  since  1970.  Last  fall,  the 
attorney  general  obtained  convictions 
against  Holiday  Magic  and  two  of  its 
local  distributors  in  the  first  criminal 
case  which  has  proceeded  to  trial. 

Yet,  despite  his  success  in  obtaining 
injunctions  and  criminal  convictions.  At- 
torney General  Spannaus  has  written  me 
of  the  need  for  Federal  action : 

Although  we  have  been  highly  successful, 
the  efforts  of  this  office  have  not  eradicated 
the  pyramid  sales  problem  in  Minnesota. 
Bordering  states  have  different  types  of 
multi-level  and  pyramid  sales  regulations  or 
prohibitions,  and  In  some  cases,  have  no 
legislation  at  all.  The  companies  we  have 
stopped  In  Minnesota  move  to  North  Dakota, 
or  some  other  neighboring  state,  and  lure 
our  citizens  across  the  border.  To  fully  pro- 
tect the  Minnesota  investor.  Federal  action 
Is  necessary  .  .  .  Each  month  new  pv-ramid 
sales  and  multi-level  distribution  schemes 
are  developed.  Unquestionably,  there  is  a 
need  for  uniform  Federal  legislation  which 
wUl  protect  all  consumers  from  the  evils  of 
pyramid  sales  distribution.  I  consider  the 
need  for  this  legislation  to  be  Immediate. 

This  percent  need  for  Federal  action 
is  shared  by  others  who  have  been  active 
in  fighting  pyramid  sales  organizations. 

Dean  W.  Detcrman.  vice  president  for 
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Government  and  Legal  Affairs  for  the 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
stated  in  a  letter  to  me  that — 

WbUe  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  are 
both  taking  actions  In  this  sphere  ol  business 
activity,  their  rules  and  orders  are  directed 
against  individual  companies  and  promoters, 
and  each  action  takes  a  long  time  to  accom- 
plish. 

And  Douglas  R.  Carlson,  assistant  at- 
torney general  in  Iowa,  has  wTitten  me 
that^ 

As  soon  as  a  company  Is  run  out  of  one 
state  it  then  Increases  Its  activities  In  other 
states  and  may  even  form  an  additional  cor- 
poration and  go  back  into  the  state  banned 
In,  forcing  that  state  to  bring  additional 
litigation  against  each  new  corporation 
brought  into  existence.  This  type  of  Indivi- 
dual state  attack  has  also  resulted  In  a  situa- 
tion where  such  companies  are  now  concen- 
trating their  activities  In  states  which  have 
no  prohibitory  legislation  against  their  ac- 
tivities. Many  companies  are  now  conducting 
heavy  drives  to  fly.  but  or  otherwise  induce 
residents  of  other  states  to  travel  into  states 
their  activities  are  not  prohibited  in,  there 
to  be  given  the  company's  sales  pitch. 

There  exists  a  definite  need  for  eCfec- 
tive  Federal  legislation  to  alleviate  this 
problem. 

Any  such  Federal  legislation,  however, 
must  be  aimed  squarely  at  the  fraudulent 
pyramid  sales  operation,  and  not  the 
many  legitimate  corporations  which  sell 
products  or  services  using  commissions, 
door-to-door  selling  techniques,  or  legiti- 
mate franchise  arrangements. 

The  Council  of  Better  Business  Bu- 
reaus has  developed  a  number  of  yard- 
sticks by  which  to  separate  the  legitimate 
from  the  fraudulent  multilevel  sales  cor- 
poration. 

Among  these  are  whether  the  com- 
pany promotes  retail  sale  of  its  product, 
or  whether  it  stresses  unending  recruit- 
ment of  distributors;  whether  there  are 
promises  of  high  potential  earnings 
made:  whether  the  company  requires 
more  than  a  minimal  Initial  inventory  at 
relatively  low  cost  to  become  a  distribu- 
tor ;  and  whether  the  firm  will  guarantee 
in  writing  that  any  products  ordered 
but  not  sold  will  be  bought  back  by  the 
company  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  price 
paid. 

The  basic  vice  of  the  fraudulent 
pyramid  sales  device  is  the  combination 
of  limited  or  minimal  emphasis  given  to 
sales  of  products  or  services  to  the  con- 
suming public — as  distinguished  from 
resale  between  various  levels  of  the 
pyramid  sales  operation — and  the  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  alleged  profitability  to 
be  derived  from  recruitment  of  other 
"bodies"  to  join  the  endless  chain. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  imposes  criminal  and  civil  penal- 
ties on  those  fraudulent  pyramid  sales 
operators  who  prey  on  the  public  with 
unfounded  presentations  of  future  earn- 
ings through  endless  chain  promotions. 

This  legislation  would  provide  for  a 
fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for 
up  to  5  years,  or  both,  for  those  selling  or 
attempting  to  sell  a  participation  in  a 
pyramid  sales  scheme. 

In  addition,  any  person  who  induces 
another  person  to  participate  in  such  a 
scheme  shall  be  liable  to  that  person  for 


twice  the  amount  of  the  consideration 
paid,  and  recovery  of  court  costs  and 
reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

Pyramid  sales  schemes  are  defined  by 
the  proposed  legislation  as  including  any 
plan  or  operation  for  the  sale  or  distri- 
bution of  goods,  services,  or  other  prop- 
erty which  contains  any  provision  for  in- 
creasing participation  in  the  plan, 
through  a  chain  process.  This  chain  proc- 
ess is  further  defined  to  include  payment 
of  valuable  consideration  for  the  right  or 
opportunity  to  either  receive  compensa- 
tion for  introducing  one  or  more  addi- 
tional persons  into  participation  in  the 
plan — each  of  whom  receives  the  same  or 
a  similar  right  or  opportunity — or  to  re- 
ceive compensation  when  a  person  intro- 
duced by  the  participant  introduces  one 
or  more  additional  persons  into  partici- 
pation in  the  plan — each  of  whom  re- 
ceives the  same  or  a  similiar  right  or  op- 
portunity. In  this  definition,  payments 
based  on  sales  at  retail  to  ultimate  con- 
sumers are  specifically  excluded  from 
coverage  as  an  illegal  activity. 

This  language  seeks  to  isolate  out  the 
fraudulent  pyramid  sales  operation, 
while  not  affecting  the  hundreds  of  legit- 
imate corporations  which  do  business  us- 
ing commission  arrangments  or  fran- 
chise organizations,  in  which  the  pri- 
mary aim  is  sales  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, rather  than  recruitment  of  additional 
persons  into  an  endless  chain  system. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  provides 
that  either  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  any 
State  in  which  an  illegal  pyramid  sales 
practice  has  occurred  may  seek  injunc- 
tive relief  in  the  U.S.  district  courts. 

This  combination  of  remedies — prose- 
cution by  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
criminal  violations,  action  by  an  ag- 
grieved person  to  recover  double  dam- 
ages plus  costs  and  legal  fees,  and  suits 
brought  by  either  Federal  or  State  au- 
thorities to  gain  injunctive  relief — af- 
fords the  variety  of  procedures  needed 
to  protect  the  consumer  public  and  offer 
relief  to  those  who  have  been  defrauded. 

The  Injunctive  relief  provisions  are 
particularly  Important  in  view  of  the 
tendency  of  many  pyramid  sales  opera- 
tions to  deluge  a  State  with  a  quick,  mas- 
sive sales  attack.  Unless  State  or  Federal 
officials  can  gain  quick  injunctive  relief, 
consumers  will  be  defrauded  of  millions 
of  dollars  before  the  plan  can  be  forced 
to  stop  operating  in  that  State. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
meets  the  need  for  a  tough  but  flexible 
statute  to  end  these  practices  which  take 
millions  of  dolars  from  American  con- 
sumers each  month.  By  providing  a  va- 
riety of  remedies,  and  by  defining  pyra- 
mid sales  schemes  to  prohibit  only  those 
operations  which  use  fraudulent  or  im- 
proper practices,  it  offers  hope  of  a  quick 
end  to  this  recurring  national  consumer 
fraud  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
number  of  recent  articles  on  pyramid 
sales  operations  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.   1939 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "sale  or  distribution"  In- 
cludes the  acts  of  leasing,  renting,  or  con- 
signing. 

(b)  The  term  "goods"  Includes  any  per- 
sonal property,  tangible  or  Intangible,  real 
property,  or  any  combination  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "other  property"  Includes  a 
franchise,  license,  distributorship,  or  other 
similar  right,  privilege,  or  Interest. 

(d)(1)  The  term  "pyramid  sales  scheme" 
Includes  any  plan  or  operation  for  the  sales 
or  distribution  of  goods,  services,  or  other 
property  which  contains  any  provision  for 
increasing  participation  in  the  plan  through 
a  chain  process,  whereby  a  participant  pays 
a  valuable  consideration  for  the  right,  privi- 
lege, license,  chance,  or  opportunity  — 

(A)  to  receive  compensation  for  Intro- 
ducing one  or  more  additional  persons  into 
participation  in  the  plan,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceives the  same  or  a  similar  right,  privilege, 
license,  chance,  or  opportunity;  or 

(B)  to  receive  compensation  when  a  per- 
son Introduced  by  the  participant  Introduces 
one  or  more  additional  persons  into  partici- 
pation In  the  plan,  each  of  whom  receives 
the  same  or  similar  right,  prlvUege,  license, 
chance,  or  opportunity. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  number  of  persons 
who  may  participate  may  be  limited,  or  that 
there  may  be  conditions  affecting  eligibility 
In  the  plan,  does  not  change  the  Identity 
of  the  plan  as  a  pyramid  sales  scheme. 

(e)  The  term  "compensation"  Includes 
payments  based  on  sales,  when  such  sales 
are  made  to  persons  who  are  also  participants 
in  a  pyramid  sales  scheme  or  are  purchas- 
ing to  become  participants  In  such  a  scheme, 
but  does  not  Include  payments  based  on  sales 
at  retail  to  ultimate  consumers. 

Sec  2.  Whoever,  In  connection  with  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  goods,  services,  or  other 
property  by  the  use  of  any  means  or  Instru- 
mentalities of  transportation  or  communica- 
tion in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or 
by  use  of  the  malls,  knowingly  sells  or  offers 
or  attempts  to  sell  a  participation  or  the 
right  to  participate  in  a  pyramid  sales  scheme 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  contract  made  in  violation 
of  section  2  of  this  Act  is  void  and  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  knowingly  Induce  another 
person  to  participate  In  a  pyramid  sales 
scheme  shall  be  jointly  and  severably  liable 
to  that  other  person  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of  — 

( 1 )  twice  the  amount  of  consideration  paid: 
and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  such  liability,  the  costs  of  the 
action  together  with  a  reasonable  attorneys 
fee,  as  determined  by  the  court. 

The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any  action 
brought  under  this  section.  An  action  under 
this  section  may  be  brought  within  two 
years  from  the  date  on  which  such  consid- 
eration was  paid. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  two  or  more  persons 
induce  another  person  to  participate  In  a 
pyramid  sales  scheme  and  thereby  incur  a 
liability  under  this  section,  the  amount 
which  such  other  person  may  recover  from 
any  or  all  such  persons  is  limited  to  the 
amount  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  it  appears  that  any  per- 
son Is  engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  In  any 
act  or  practice  which  constitutes  a  pyramid 
sales  scheme,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  or  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  State  In  which  the  act  or  prac- 
tice occurred  may  bring  an  action  in  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court  to 
enjoin    such    act    or    practice.    The    district 
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courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  of  such  actions  and  shall 
provide  appropriate  relief.  Upon  a  proper 
showing,  the  district  court  shaU  grant  a 
temporary  restralnmg  order,  or  a  preliminary 
or  permanent  Injunction  without  bond. 

Sec.  6.  Payments  for  sales  demonstration 
equipment  and  materials  furnished  at  cost 
for  use  In  making  sales  and  not  for  resale, 
provided  that  the  total  cost  thereof  does  not 
exceed  $100,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  does  not  annul,  alter,  or 
affect  the  scope  or  applicability  of  the  laws 
of  any  State  relating  to  pyramid  sales 
schemes  or  similar  distribution  systems  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  laws  are  In- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
as  determined  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Pyramid  Sales  Abe  Now  Chief  Constjmib 

Fraud  Here 

(By  Grace  Llchtenstein) 

James  Green   is  an  energetic  black  civil 

servant  In  his  40's  who  signed  on  with  a  sales 

outfit  called  the  PJIJ.C.E.  Club  In  July.  1971. 

He  had  visions  of  finally  making  "big  money." 

Today.  James  Green  Is  $5,000  In  debt  and  his 

life  savings  are  gone.  He  Is  another  victim  of 

the  pyramid  sales  scheme. 

Pyramid  sales — those  get-rich-qulck  busi- 
ness propositions  that  work  on  the  chain- 
letter  principle,  tovolvlng  an  ever-Increasing 
number  of  participants — are  currently  the 
number  one  consumer  fraud  In  the  metro- 
politan area. 

Consumer  protection  officials  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  say  that  despite 
mounting  adverse  publicity  In  dozens  of 
sutes.  Including  a  $3.6-mllllon  sAilt  here 
against  a  company  called  Holiday  Magic,  the 
schemes  are  simply  too  alluring  for  hvmdreds 
of  gullible  investors  to  resist. 

"We  explain  to  people  that  It's  a  fraud,  that 
they'll  probably  lose  money,  that  they'll  wind 
up  cheating  their  friends,  and  then  we  get 
all  through,  they  still  say,  "I'm  going  to  try 
It."  says  Howard  J.  Rubin,  staff  attorney  for 
the  New  York  City  Consumers  Affairs  Depart- 
ment. 

The  department  has  identified  at  least  19 
companies  now  allegedly  involved  In  pyramid- 
ing here  in  the  city.  "There's  a  new  name 
every  week."  declared  Bruce  C.  Ratner,  the 
department's  law-enforcement  chief.  "Nearly 
a  third  of  our  staff  is  bogged  down  with  this." 
And  In  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  offi- 
cials also  report  a  growing  pyramiding  prob- 
lem. Last  month  New  Jersey  obtained  $696,700 
In  restitution  for  residents  who  lost  money 
m  Glenn  W.  Turner's  "Dare  To  Be  Great" 
program,  a  motivational  course.  Mr.  Turner 
also  created  Koscot  Interplanetary,  a  cos- 
metics company  like  Holiday  Magic. 

Furthermore,  the  experts  say  that  the 
pyramiding  companies,  having  been  hurt 
among  white  middle-class  potential  investors 
by  bad  publicity,  are  now  concentrating  with 
great  success  on  blue-collar  and  white-collar 
blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

In  several  of  the  operations,  Investigations 
have  turned  up  alleged  frauds- with  In -frauds. 
Involving,  among  other  things  multiple  bank 
loans  and  planned  bankruptcies. 

The  story  of  the  PR I.C.E.  Club  Is.  In  some 
ways,  typical  of  many  unpubllclzed  pyramid- 
ing companies. 

The  club  was  formed  in  Massachusetts  In 
1970  as  a  discount  buying  club,  offering  $10 
yearly  memberships  that  supposedly  would 
entitle  consumers  to  fat  discounts  on  mer- 
chandise in  selected  stores. 

Under  this  scheme,  potential  Investors  are 
told  they  can  make  huge  sums  of  money  for 
an  initial  investment  of  up  to  $5,000.  They 
buy  •distributorships":  to  make  back  their 
Investment,  they  must  each  sign  up  still 
lower-level  distributors,  and  so  on.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  Infinite  pyramid  are  the  sales- 
men selling  membership  cards  in  the  club 


(or  In  the  case  of  other  pyramid  schemes, 
cosmetics,  gasoline  additives,  clothing,  wigs, 
etc.). 

The  basic  pyramid  scheme  has  been  labeled 
Inherently  fraudulent  by  almost  every  con- 
sumer protection  official  In  the  country.  Vir- 
ginia H.  Knauer,  the  White  House  consumer 
adviser,  explained  why  in  a  recent  speech: 

"The  bubble  bursts  Just  like  the  old  chain 
letter.  The  problem  is  that  within  a  short 
period  of  time  mathematically  one  runs  out 
of  people  (to  sign  up).  Two  [original  dis- 
tributors] carried  to  the  29th  power  equals 
the  approximate  population  of  the  United 

In  Massachusetts,  PJRJ.CE.  Club  quickly 
came  under  surveUlance  by  the  Attorney 
General.  But  before  any  legal  action  could 
be  taken,  the  club  declared  bankruptcy  In 
March,  1971,  and  left  the  stete. 

That  same  summer,  P.RJ.C.E.  Club  Inc. 
headed  by  a  Long  Island  entrepreneur  named 
Roy  Jaeger,  became  active  in  New  York,  work- 
ing In  almost  the  same  way  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts club. 

Potential  Investors  like  James  Green  were 
Invited  to  "opportunity  meetings" — sales 
sessions,  usually  held  In  respectable  hotels. 
In  which  frantic  pitchmen  described  the  pot 
of  gold  awaiting  distributors. 

James  Green  (that  is  not  his  real  name) 
said  he  was  told  be  could  make  $4,000  In 
three  months  for  an  Initial  Investment  of 
$105  Just  for  selling  membership  cards.  Soon, 
he  was  Ivired  Into  a  bigger  Investment  for  a 
distributorship. 

Mr.  Green  did  not  have  the  required  $2,500 
In  his  savings  account.  That  was  no  prob- 
lem, the  club  officers  told  him.  because 
First  National  City  Bank  was  writing  per- 
sonal loans  lor  Just  such  Investments. 

In  fact,  the  August,  1971,  club  newsletter 
advertised  such  loans  saying  that  "after 
thorough  investigation"  the  bank  had  found 
the  club  to  have  "definite  value."  City-bank 
loan  applications  were  prominently  displayed 
at  "opportunity  meetings. " 

Mr.  Green  and  at  least  17  others  got  City- 
bank  loans.  Last  week,  a  bank  spokesman 
said  that  the  bank  "didn't  know"  the  club 
was  Involved  In  pyramid  sales.  "We  did  not 
know  it  was  a  fraud.  Should  we  Investigate 
the  proceeds  of  every  loan?"  the  spokesman 
asked.  He  added  that  the  club  had  been  rec- 
ommended to  the  bank  as  a  good  outlet  for 
loans  by  one  of  the  bank's  "good  custom- 
ers." 

With  his  loan,  and  subsequent  loans,  Mr. 
Green  and  other  distributors  enthusiasti- 
cally went  about  luring  friends,  relatives 
and  colleagues  Into  Investments.  They  also 
tried  to  line  up  additional  stores  at  which 
members  could  get  discounts.  They  were 
promised  a  cut  of  all  commissions  paid  by 
the  store  to  the  club  on  member  sales. 

According  to  Mr.  Green  and  other  distrib- 
utors, all  of  whom  asked  to  remain  anony- 
mous because  of  their  embarrassing  finan- 
cial predicament,  a  black  man  named  Arthur 
Moore,  the  club's  sales  manager,  played  a 
major  role  In  lining  up  Investors,  about  80 
per  cent  of  whom  were  black. 

By  January,  1972,  the  club  was  having 
dllBcultles.  Members  complained  that  the 
discounts  they  were  gettmg  were  tiny;  dis- 
tributors were  not  getting  their  commissions. 
In  June,  1972,  the  club  filed  a  Chapter  XI 
petition  In  bankruptcy  court,  a  procedure 
that  allows  a  debtor  to  retain  possession  of 
his  company.  By  this  time,  according  to  John 
Snyder,  a  Brooklyn  man  who  is  president  of 
the  distributors'  association,  there  were 
about  700  major  and  minor  Investors  In  the 
scheme. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Jaeger's  lawyer, 
WUUam  J.  Henry,  negotiated  a  deal  turning 
over  operations  of  the  old  club  to  a  new, 
separate  one,  P.R.I.C.E.  Club  Ltd.,  headed 
by  William  J.  Peters. 

Thus,  the  new  club  was  able  to  continue 
to  solicit  without  paying  renewals  and  col- 


lect commissions  from  stores  without  paying 
anything  to  the  distributors,  whose  con- 
tracts were  with  the  old  club.  The  old  club 
was  finally  adjudicated  bankrupt  last  No- 
vember. 

The  distributors  attempted  to  get  help 
from  the  bankruptcy  referee.  Edward  J.  Ryan, 
and  from  consumer  agencies  by  charging  In 
person  and  In  letters  that  the  bankruptcy 
had  been  planned  all  along.  Just  as  it  had 
been  In  Massachusetts,  that  Mr.  Jaeger  and 
others  had  somehow  made  $600,000  In  funds 
disappear,  that  the  new  PJl.I.C.E.  Club  was 
swindling  them  out  of  commissions  and  that 
the  old  club  bad  used  a  false  business  ad- 
dress. 

The  letters  to  Mr.  Ryan  were  never  an- 
swered, according  to  Mr.  Snyder. 

QTTEsnoN  or  jtmisDicnoN 
Consumer  protection  agencies  offered  the 
distributors  little  relief,  saying  they  were 
not  sure  they  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  case. 
When  the  distributors  complained  to  Attor- 
ney General  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz,  they  were 
told  to  try  District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan. 
Mr.  Hogan's  office  told  them  to  try  United 
States  Attorney  Whitney  North  Seymour  Jr. 
Mr.  Seymour's  office  told  them  to  try  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  F.B.I. 
Is  now  looking  Into  the  case. 

The  city's  Consumer  Affairs  Department 
sent  form-letter  replies  to  two  letters.  Mr. 
Ratner,  the  law-enforcement  chief,  explained 
that  the  department  felt  it  would  have  only 
a  slim  chance  of  getting  refunds  from  a 
bankrupt  company. 

"Our  strategy  was  to  get  the  biggest 
Ipyramlder)  and  make  an  example  of  It."  he 
said,  referring  to  the  city's  suit  against  Holi- 
day Magic. 

Roy  Jaeger,  the  old  club's  president,  now 
lives  In  Florida.  Attempts  to  find  him  there 
were  unsuccessful  and  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Henry, 
was  unavailable. 

The  old  club  apparently  did  list  a  false 
address  on  Its  court  papers — 320  East  23d 
Street.  Neither  Mr.  Jaeger  nor  the  club  Is 
listed  as  a  tenant  In  the  modem  high-rise 
apartment  building  now.  and  the  managing 
agent,  Goodsteln  Building  Corporation,  said 
the  building  has  never  had  such  tenants. 

NEW  CLTTB'S  STAND 

Mr.  Peters,  head  of  the  new  club,  says 
multilevel  dlstrlbutlonshlps  no  longer  are  be- 
ing sold.  He  says  the  old  club's  distributors 
could  start  selling  memberships  again  If  they 
wanted  to,  but  have  Instead  made  an  attempt 
In  the  bankruptcy  court  to  get  their  money 
back.  The  distributors  say  Mr.  Peters  wUl 
not  honor  their  cards  unless  they  sign  a  new 
agreement  with  him. 

"I  have  no  legal  obligation  to  them,"  Mr. 
Peters  said  In  a  telephone  interview. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  old  club's  sales  manager. 
Is  now  president  and  a  major  stockholder 
In  a  new  discount  buying  outfit,  the  Diamond 
Club,  that  says  It  does  not  use  multilevel 
sales.  Mr.  Moore  says  he  personally  lost 
$18,000  In  the  P.R.I.CE.  Club.  But  he  added, 
"It's  a  tax  loss."  He  has  $60,000  invested  in 
the  Diamond  Club. 

As  for  James  Green,  there  no  loncer  seems 
a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  pyramid 
rainbow.  "We  thought  It  would  work  "  he  says 
now.  "We  were  so  naive.  We  were  so  gullible." 

Alexander  H.  Rockmore.  lawyer  for  the 
bankruptcy  trustee,  summed  up  the  entire 
bankruptcy  case  by  saying,  "The  whole  thing 
smells." 

Mr.  Rockmore  said  that  the  bankrxiptcy 
court  could  have  done  hardly  anything  to 
help  the  distributors  because,  alone  with 
other  creditors,  "under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
they're  all  equally  stuck."  The  court,  "should 
have  gone  deeper"  In  Investleatlng  the  deal 
that  turned  operations  from  the  old  club 
over  to  Mr.  Peters  new  club,  he  said 

Of  the  victims.  Mr.  Rockmore  concluded 
sorrowfully:  "Unfortunately,  the  world  is 
full  of  saps." 
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The  New  York  City  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Is  investigating  complaints 
about  the  following  companies  allegedly 
using  pyramid  sales : 

AcUon  Industries  (fuel  additive),  Alex- 
ander Taylor  (clothes).  Amperlprlse  (home 
cleaning  products).  BestUne  (soap  products) 
Bob  Cummings  Inc.  (vitamins),  Cash-chek 
(buying  club) .  Dare  To  Be  Great  (motivation 
course).  Futuristic  Poods,  Galaxy  Foods, 
Golden  Products  (household  Items),  Guard- 
lante  (Are  and  burglar  alarms).  Holiday 
Magic  (cosmetics),  Koscot  (cosmetics), 
PR.I.C.E.  Club  (buying  club),  Princess  Club 
of  America  (hosiery  and  cosmetics).  Regency 
Ltd.,  Sta-Power  (fuel  additive)  and  Steel 
(fuel  additive). 

According  to  the  department,  one  parent 
company,  U.S.  Universal  Inc.,  owns  Holidays 
Magic,  Ameriprlse,  Sta-Power,  Alexander 
Taylor  and  Bob  Cummings.  Koscot  and  Dare 
To  Be  Great  are  both  Glen  W.  Turner  enter- 
prises. 


Monet  Games  in  Washington 
(By  Rudy  Maxa) 

Getting  rich,  a  sweet  and  ageless  topic, 
was  the  subject  of  J.  C.  Sorrell's  oratory  one 
night  last  month.  Speaking  to  an  Arlington 
motel  meeting  room  filled  with  people, 
pudgj-,  bubbly  J.  C.  brought  his  listeners  to 
their  feet,  chanting  and  screeching  for  all  the 
money  they  could  make  by  playing  the  game 
J.  C.'s  way.  The  next  day  I  called  Sorrell  and 
asked  him  to  elaborate  on  his  business,  him 
being  a  lecturer  on  gettmg  rich  and  all. 

"Business?"  asked  a  surprised-soundlng 
Sorrell.  "Im  a  self-employed  air  conditioning 
repairman." 

Was  he  talking  about  air  conditioning  re- 
pair the  night  before  at  the  Arlington  motel 
meeting  room?  (J.  C.'s  kind  loves  to  speak  in 
motel  meeting  rooms  ) 

"Let  me  put  you  on  hold  for  a  minute," 
Sorrell  said,  sounding  a  little  edgy. 

Then  a  woman  came  on  the  line  and  asked 
If  Mr.  Sorrell  could  return  the  call  becauso 
he  would  be  on  another  line  "for  a  couple 
of  hours." 

J.  C.  Sorrell  forgot  to  return  the  call  J. 
O.'s  kind  often  forgets  to  return  calls  when 
uncontrolled  publicity  threatens. 

The  get-rich-qulck  urge  Is  alive  and  doing 
quite  well  In  America  thank  you.  Perhaps 
It  la  the  none-too-subtle  message  of  our 
adver-islng  which  says  you  can  (and  should) 
have  everything  immediately— and  you  onlv 
have  to  pay  for  it  in  parts  Perhaps  it  !<; 
the  peculiar  American  Impatience  with  hav- 
ing to  wait  for  anything  be  it  a  fine  dinner 
or  the  next  flight.  Maybe  it  is  feeling  that 
so  many  people  have  so  much  .  .  .  except 
you  hamstrung  by  inflation,  taxes  and 
grubtoy  necessities. 

Whatever  the  reason,  an  on-the-run  way 
of  doing  business  has  emerged  to  cater  to 
anyone— undereducated  or  overeducated,  fi- 
nancially desperate  or  financially  comfort- 
able— who  feels  that  some  fast  money  would 
sure  make  things  better.  This  method  of 
doing  business  is  called  pyramiding:  an  In- 
dividual Invests  In  a  company  that  grants 
him  the  right  to  recruit  more  people  into 
the  company.  For  his  recruiting  he  then  col- 
lects a  fat  reward. 

Most  companies  that  have  the  look  of  a 
pyramid  about  them  work  out  of  area  mo- 
tels Company  names  can  be  changed  with- 
out having  to  repaint  a  sign  on  an  office 
door,  rent  is  paid  only  as  space  Is  needed, 
no  listed  phone  is  required.  And  mobllltv  Is 
no  problem  for  these  men  In  flashy,  double- 
knlt  suits,  unborn -calfskin  boots  and  bejew- 
eled  hands  which  weave  dreams  of  easy 
money. 

Favorite  targets  of  pyramid  hustlers  are 

Warehousemen  from  Beltsvtile  who  have 
found  that  a  high  school  diploma  doesn't 
go  far. 


Young  marrleds  from  the  Inner  city  who 
want  a  larger,  safer  apartment  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

Arlington  computer  programers  who  have 
decided  the  future  Is  not  in  Instructing  ma- 
chines. 

But  Bethesda  OS-16s  have  been  snagged, 
too.  and  consumer  agencies'  flies  bulge  with 
tales  of  little  folks  on  fixed  Incomes  who  bor- 
rowed. Invested  and  lost  big  money  on  a 
passel  of  promises  and  glorious  predictions. 
The  problem  Is  national,  and  now  even 
international.  The  Department  of  Ckjnsumer 
Affairs  in  New  York  City  says  pyramid 
schemes  are  the  No.  1  consumer  fraud  In  the 
city's  metropolitan  area. 

Forty  eight  state  attorneys  general  have 
done  battle  with  one  pyramid  company  or 
another.  But  the  frays  have  been  frustrating 
ones  for  the  prosecutors  while  the  nation- 
wide take  for  the  pyramlders  runs  well  Into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  reason  few  pyramid  companies  have 
ever  been  once-and-for-all  closed  down  is 
that  most  states  (and  federal  agencies)  are 
not  equipped — either  with  enough  manpower 
or  specific  laws — to  deal  with  pyramids'  out- 
landish ways  of  doing  business.  And  it  Is 
difficult  to  prosecute  companies  that  can 
change  their  names  and  officers  like  restau- 
rants changing  tablecloths. 

The  son  of  a  South  Carolina  sharecropper 
Is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  person  who 
raised  pyramiding  to  the  level  of  a  worldwide 
art.  His  name  Is  Glenn  W.  Turner  and  he  likes 
hamburgers.  He  also  likes  to  tell  people  that 
he  Is  a  millionaire  and,  heck,  with  his  hare- 
lip, perforated  eardrum,  flat  feet,  false  teeth 
and  toupee,  if  he  can  make  It  ...  no  reason 
you  can't. 

Close  to  75,000  pec^le  agreed  with  him  and 
Invested  millions  in  his  two  major  companies, 
Koscot  and  Dare  To  Be  Great.  The  Securities 
and  Exchaiige  Commission  closed  down  DTBG 
and  various  state  courts  whittled  away  at 
Koscot. 

But  It  Is  a  comment  on  the  universal  lure 
of  the  pyramid  to  note  that  Dare  To  Be 
Great  Is  perking  along  like  a  good  multina- 
tional In  Europe  and  In  South  America.  Tur- 
ner now  rents  a  ballroom  In  the  Caracas  Hil- 
ton, hires  a  translator  and  tells  crowds  south 
of  the  border  about  the  good,  moneyed  life. 
Australia,  which  has  welcomed  other  pyra- 
mlders, beckons. 

Back  home  in  the  States.  Turner  is  in  more 
than  a  bit  of  legal  difficulty,  but  he  is  still 
organizing  and  Inspiring  companies,  prom- 
ising he  will  not  pyramid,  only  retail  prod- 
ucts. His  latest  sally  is  caUed  "Welcome  To 
Otir  World, "  a  natlonalwlde  chain  of  "mind 
spas."  Similar  In  concept  to  health  spas,  these 
establishments  try  to  rejuvenate  the  mind, 
for  a  yearly  fee,  naturally — and  may  make 
Glenn  W.  the  Vic  Tanny  of  right-thinking. 
The  story  of  another  Turner-Inspired  com- 
pany operating  locally,  and  the  stories  of 
other  gfunes  In  town  that  have  offered  so 
much  to  so  many,  are  still  being  played  out 
in  motel  meeting  rooms  across  the  country. 
You  have  to  be  there  to  learn  of  them;  J.  C. 
Sorrell,  and  others  who  play  by  his  rules, 
dont  often  return  your  calls. 


Bestlink's  Line 
(By  Rex  Rheln) 

I  met  a  young  man  at  a  party  who  tried  to 
convince  me  I  could  double  my  Income  with 
"part-time"  work.  My  new  friend  was  a  staff 
scientist  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution — 
with  a  Ph.D. — and  It  was  a  physicist  who 
had  originally  interested  him  In  this  "amaz- 
ing deal,"  he  said,  where  one  "makes  money 
by    making    other    people    successful." 

The  financial  possibilities  are  so  unbeliev- 
able, he  told  me.  that  he  was  considering  giv- 
ing up  hlB  current  position  at  the  museum 
to  work  on  It  full  time. 

It  sounded  a  lot  like  Glenn  Turner's  "Dare 


To  Be  Great"  self-Improvement  plan.  My 
new  friend  had  even  printed  on  his  calling 
card:  "Greatness  consists  In  trying  to  be 
great"  (—Albert  Camus) .  But  he  assured  me 
it  wasn't  Dare  To  Be  Great."  This  was  a 
company  caUed  Bestllne,  and  its  genius  was 
BUI  Bailey,  who  wasnt  at  aU  like  Turner, 
BaUey  had  even  won  the  Horatio  Alger 
Award.  (People  like  Bob  Hope  and  Norman 
Vincent  Peale  have  won  this  award."  he  said 
to  my  blank  stare.  "It  goes  to  people  who 
foster  enterprise.") 

A  doctor  at  the  party  said  he  could  use 
an  outside  source  of  income  "iX  times  get 
tough"  (I  wondered  when  times  got  tough 
for  a  radiologist)  and  both  of  us  were  In- 
vited to  a  meeting  at  the  Ramada  Inn  in 
Bethesda  the  following  weekend  to  learn  all 
about  It. 

There  were  more  than  100  people  in  the 
crowded  room  when  I  arrived  that  Friday 
night,  a  mix  so  varied  It  even  included  one 
man  with  a  beard  wearing  a  turban. 

Inside,  a  slide  show  was  beginning,  inter- 
spersed with  lectures  on  Bestllne — a  com- 
pany based  in  San  Joae,  Calif.,  that  makes 
and  sells  cleaning  products. 

Bill  Bailey's  fleshy  face  flashed  at  us  from 
the  screen.  His  voice,  sounding  like  some- 
one chewing  bubble  gum,  told  us  that  "We 
need  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  to 
sell  products  to  millions  of  people  who  need 
them." 

They  seemed  like  good  products — phos- 
phate-free and  biodegradable.  But  why  was 
my  host  so  enthusiastic  about  them?  Then 
Bailey  told  us  that  people  no  better  than 
we  "actually  earn  $2,000  to  $3,000  a  month" 
as  Bestllne  distributors. 

Selling  soap?  Would  a  scientist  think  of 
dropping  his  life's  work  to  sell  soap? 

He  might  if  the  price  was  right  and  I 
learned,  when  the  lights  went  on,  that  there 
were  brainy  guys  all  over  the  room  who 
thought  It  was.  One  was  a  former  teacher 
and  principal,  who  told  us  he  had  earned 
$24,000  a  year  In  bonuses  alone,  for  better 
than  $175,000  worth  of  retaU  sales.  It  dldnt 
even  count  his  commission  on  all  those 
sales,  which  could  run  as  high  as  60  per 
cent  if  he  sold  it  himself,  or  as  little  as  8 
per  cent  if  his  "organization"  did  all  the 
work.  But  that's  at  least  $14,000;  maybe  a 
lot  more. 

We  learned  there  was  a  dentut  In  Balti- 
more who  had  earned  a  $30,000  bonus. 
(That's  for  $200,000  In  sales,  earning  com- 
missions of  at  least  $16,000.) 

Suddenly  there  were  people  popping  up 
all  over  the  room  telling  about  the  bonuses 
they'd  made.  I  could  feel  the  impact  on  the 
crowd:  Wow!  They  can  do  It!  We  can  make 
it  too! 

X  almost  didn't  hear  one  of  the  area 
coordinators  tell  us,  offhandedly,  "I  don't 
want  to  give  the  false  Impression  that  every- 
one in  this  room  will  earn  a  $30,000 
bonus.  .  .  ."  No.  Mostly.  I  heard  their  en- 
thusiastic exclamations  of  how  good  It  U 
to  have  a  lot  of  money.  One  of  them  told 
us  how  he'd  sent  his  aged  mother  to  Italy 
last  summer. 

My  host  turned  to  us  after  the  show 
ended  and  said  excitedly;  "See  what  I  mean? 
Listen,  the  best  part  Is  the  management  and 
executives'  meeting  at  nine  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. That's  when  they  really  explain  how 
you  make  money."  The  doctor  and  I  prom- 
ised to  be  there. 

The  Ramada  Inn  had  a  deserted  look  when 
I  arrived  at  9:15  the  next  morning.  Satur- 
day morning  Only  about  half  of  those  whod 
been  to  the  previous  evening's  session  had 
showed  up.  I  noticed,  as  I  quietly  took  a  seat 
in  the  rear  of  the  room.  Chuck  Ferrarese.  the 
area  coordinator  for  Mar>land  and  DC,  was 
drawing  on  the  blackboard  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  explaining  how  we  could  earn  $17,000 
a  year  for  "one  or  two  nights  a  week"  work 
We  had  to  Invest  money  to  become  Bestllne 
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"distributors."  We  bring  people  to  meetings 
like  these  (for  "one  to  two  nights"  work). 
Enough  "Join  the  company"  that  we  recoup 
our  Investment.  Then  we  continue  to  earn 
money  from  the  recruiting  efforts  of  the  ones 
we  had  sponsored,  who  recoup  their  Invest- 
ment by  bringing  people  In,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  investment  was  $3,700,  and  we  were 
encouraged  to  borrow  It.  About  90  per  cent 
of  Bestllne  s  distributors  borrow  the  money 
to  "come  In"  to  the  company.  Chuck  said. 

Wait  a  minute,  I  thought.  Isn't  It  illegal 
to  borrow  Investment  capital?  Well,  \es  It  Is, 
on  stocks  and  bonds  and  down  payment 
loans.  But  I  learned  It  isn't  Illegal  to  borrow 
to  'buy  business  Inventory."  In  fact,  the  laws 
encourage  you  to  borrow  money  to  start  a 
"business"  by  giving  you  tax  breaks  on  inter- 
est. The  government  Itself  even  makes 
"small-business  loans"  for  such  purposes. 

The  "Inventory"  Is  soap,  of  course.  Best- 
line  products.  Soap,  waxes,  household  and 
Industrial  cleansers,  even  some  cosmetics. 
But  It  won't  take  up  much  space.  Chuck  told 
us.  The  entire  $3,700  shipment  "takes  up  the 
space  of  a  Volkswagen  bus." 

Payments  would  amount  to  $100  to  $140  a 
month,  he  said.  We  weren't  to  let  that  worry 
us.  Being  In  debt  would  only  spur  us  on  to 
working  harder  to  build  up  our  "organiza- 
tions '  and  pay  It  off.  He  said  he  paid  his 
off  In  only  six  months. 

When  I  expressed  my  misgivings  about  the 
whole  thing  to  my  "sponsor,"  he  seemed 
genuinely  puzzled  by  my  failure  to  grasp  the 
simple  arithmetic  involved, 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "everyone  can  make  It. 
Dodo  Joe — with  bad  teeth  and  bad  breath — 
can  make  it.  All  he  has  to  do  Is  bring  down 
enough  people  to  these  meetings.  The  pres- 
entation sells  them."  I  said  I'd  be  ashamed 
to  bring  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  such 
meetings.  They'd  likely  lose  their  $3,700  and 
wind  up  with  a  Volkswagen  bus  full  of  soap 
they  couldn't  sell  because  they  had  trusted 
me. 

Chuck  was  offended  at  my  thinking.  Best- 
line  wasn't  a  pyramid,  he  told  me,  because  it 
limits  the  number  of  active  distributors  It 
will  authorize  to  one  for  each  5,000  popula- 
tion by  state.  (That's  very  roughly  about 
40.000  Bestllne  distributors  in  the  U.S.  Tup- 
perware.  by  comparison,  has  only  about  250). 

Eventually.  I  pointed  out,  the  field  would 
be  saturated  with  Bestllne  distributors  and 
the  last  ones  to  come  In  wouldn't  recoup 
their  Investments. 

"We  can't  bring  in  enough  people  faster 
than  the  population  is  exploding."  he  as- 
sured me. 

The  unlucky  ones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chain  would  Just  have  to  learn  to  sell  soap. 
But  the  field  hasn't  begun  to  fill  up  yet, 
they  both  emphasized.  I  wouldn't  have  to 
learn  the  soap  business. 

Last  year  the  company  boasted  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  sales,  and  It's  onlv  eight  years 
old. 

Its  Investors  are  essentially  promised  they 
won't  have  to  get  their  hands  dirty  (if  that's 
the  right  expression  for  selling  soap).  Their 
"organizations  "  will  endlessly  enhance  their 
earnings. 

But  the  basic  pitch  Is  the  same  as  it  is 
In  all  pyramids:  the  lure  of  large  Incomes  for 
very  little  effort.  Easy  money. 

On  Monday  I  checked  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  Washington's  file  on  Bestllne.  Sure 
enough,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had 
ordered  Bill  Bailey  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  company  to  "cease  and  desist"  their  mar- 
keting program  In  1971. 

FTC's  complaint  said  the  program  was 
based  on  "the  exploitation  of  others  who  have 
virtually  no  chance  of  receiving  a  return  on 
their  Investment  and  who  have  been  induced 
to  participate  by  misrepresentations  as  to 
potential  earnings."  This  was  a  violation  of 
the  FTC  Act. 

Rather  than  face  the  charges  m  court, 
Bailey  and  the  other  Bestllne  officers  agreed 


to  the  FTC's  "consent"  order.  The  order 
doesn't  require  them  to  admit  they  did  any- 
thing wrong.  It  says  stop  doing  it  In  the 
future.  If  they  didn't,  they  were  liable  to  a 
$5,000  fine  for  each  violation. 

Well.  I  wondered,  why  was  Bestllne  still 
marketing  its  soap  with  the  pyramid  tech- 
nique? Why  had  the  PTC  failed  to  follow 
up  Its  consent  order  with  legal  action  against 
the  company? 

The  PTC  has.  Indeed,  followed  Bestllne's 
compliance.  I  learned.  In  the  process,  to 
date,  the  company  has  been  given  every 
break. 

The  commission  has  "monitored"  Best- 
llne in  the  last  two  years  by  getting  a  copy 
of  the  "opportunity  meeting  script "  along 
with  all  promotional  films  and  literature  and 
Judging  whether  these  were  in  compliance 
with  the  PTC  consent  order. 

FTC's  Judgment,  rendered  in  late  February 
of  this  year,  was  that  Bestllne's  current 
marketing  program  falls  to  comply  with  the 
order. 

The  next  step  Is  for  FTTC  to  put  manpower 
Into  finding  specific  violations.  Since  the 
agency  has  been  "inundated  with  com- 
plaints" about  BesOine  lately,  these  should 
not  be  hard  to  find. 

The  reason  FTC's  compliance  section  has 
not  done  this  before  Is  that  It  has  been  wait- 
ing for  the  commission's  verdict  on  the 
marketing  program.  Now,  Bestllne  has  been 
warned  twice,  and  presumably  Is  In  a  weaker 
position,  legally.   If  a  case  goes   to   court. 

The  last  I  heard  from  my  "sponsor"  was 
a  call  some  weeks  later  with  the  news  that 
his  friend,  the  radiologist,  had  Joined  Best- 
llne as  a  distributor.  'He's  so  turned  on 
it's  not  even  funny." 

1  didn't  thhik  It  was  funny  either. 

Ameriprise    Surprise:    All    Was    Not    as    It 
Seemed 

There  Is  a  photograph  of  local  university 
professor  Alfred  Hoyte  and  his  wife  Marie 
In  the  November  issue  of  Ameripress,  the 
slick,  in-house  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
prlse company.  They  are  standing  together, 
clean  cut,  smiling  hesitantly,  under  a  head- 
line which  reads  "Top  Ten  Distributors — 
1972."  They  are  listed  among  the  com- 
pany's top  money  makers. 

But  now,  a  few  months  later,  the  Hovtes 
speak  bitterly  of  their  Involvement'  in 
Ameriprise.  a  company  whose  distributors 
are  supposed  to  sell  home  cleaning  prod- 
ucts and  whose  vice  president  Is  actor  Bob 
Cummings. 

In  the  begats  of  the  pv-ramld  business, 
Ameriprise  is  out  of  U.S.  Universal  ("The  sun 
never  sets  on  U.S.  Universal."  I  was  toldl, 
one  of  the  oldest  companies  that  can  appar- 
ently thank  the  pyramid  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness for  Its  existence. 

Its  nationwide  cosmetic  firm.  Holiday 
Magic,  Is  now  eight  years  old  and  Is  the 
company  Glenn  Turner  worked  for  before 
beginning  his  own  wildly  successful  cosmetic 
pyramid  company,  Koscot,  In  1967. 

"If  Turner  had  stayed  with  us,  he  wouldn't 
be  in  trouble  now,"  said  a  U.S.  Universal 
employee  recently,  a  dubious  assumption  at 
best,  since,  in  a  January,  1971,  complaint, 
the  PTC  held  that  Holiday  Magic  "oper- 
ates In  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  engages  In 
false,  misleading  and  deceptive  practices  in- 
cluding misrepresentation  of  earning  poten- 
tial  " 

The  Hoytes'  experience  with  Unlversal's 
newer  company,  Ameriprise.  was  that  the 
selling  of  home  cleaning  products  was  sec- 
ondary to  recruiting  new  Investors.  As  the 
business  was  outlined  to  them,  an  Indi- 
vidual could  become  a  master  distributor 
for  $3,000,  receiving  in  return  $4,500  In  re- 
tall  products  and  a  50  per  cent  buying  dis- 
count on  products. 

The  top  level  of  the  pyramid  is  that  of 
general  distributor  To  become  a  general, 
and  thereby  be  permitted  to  bring  In  other 


generals  for  almost  a  $4,000  commission,  a 
master  must  attend  two  training  schools 
($400)  and  submit  a  $3,000  check  to  be  held 
In  escrow  until  he  has  replaced  himself  with 
another  master. 

It  is  a  complicated  system,  but  one  that 
can  make  almost  anyone  rich,  according  to 
Lillian  Wheatle,  a  company  trainer  who  told 
me  I  could  work  only  16  hours  a  week  and 
bring  in  three  generals  to  earn  $10,000  a  year. 
Or  I  could  recruit  six  generals  and  make 
$22,000.  Or  I  cotild  quit  my  Job,  recruit  full- 
time  and  brUig  In  one  head  a  month  for  an 
annual  Income  of  $44,000.  Plus  I  would  then 
have  12  masters  who  would  want  to  become 
generals  and  would  have  to  pay  me  for  the 
privuege.  Oh,  yes,  there's  the  commissions 
from  retail  sales  by  my  recruits,  too. 

"It  Just  goes  on  and  on  and  on,"  Lillian 
Wheatle  told  me  brightly. 

It  did  not  go  on  and  on  for  the  Hoytes, 
who  realized  six  months  after  they  had 
Joined  Ameriprise  that  all  was  not  as  it  had 
seemed. 

"The  essential  misrepresentation  Is  that 
you're  told  you  can  make  $5,000  a  month 
seUlng  retail  but  there's  really  no  chance 
to  do  that,"  Hoyte  says.  "There's  a  meeting 
every  night  In  which  your  Instructor  general 
whips  you  into  bringing  other  people  In.  Ycu 
have  to  answer  to  him  if  you  don't." 

Besides  Investing  several  thousand  dollars 
to  have  the  right  to  sell  home  care  products, 
the  Hoytes  were  convinced  by  Ameriprise  to 
establish  a  regional  traUilng  center,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ameriprise.  They  spent  $12,000 
reflnlshlng  the  top  floor  of  a  downtown  office 
bulldtog  w^lth  the  verbal  understanding  they 
would  receive  one  per  cent  of  all  D  C.  sales 
and  that  the  company  would  soon  buv  the 
facility  from  them 

Hoyte  says  he  received  several  hundred 
dollars  in  commissions  but  he  still  has  a 
year's  lease  on  the  offices  to  pay  off.  Training 
goes  on  In  area  motels,  without  benefit  of  the 
Hoytes,  who  are  now  out  of  Ameriprise  but 
in  debt. 

"My  mistake  was  when  I  looked  at  the 
thing  It  looked  quite  logical  and  quite  fair 
on  paper."  Hoyte  remembers  re^reiiully. 
"But  it's  not  like  it  is  on  paper.  The  people 
don't  really  make  the  money." 

Camzlon — Par  From  Camelot 

Glenn  W.  Turner  has  news  for  those  busi- 
ness magazines  that  called  him  the  "pyramid 
king:"  he  Is  going  straight,  no  more  head- 
hunting businesses. 

The  sharecropper's  son  has  traveled  a 
rocky  road  since  his  first  company  appeared 
in  1967.  Then,  the  flagship  company  of  Turner 
Enterprises  was  Koscot,  a  cosmetic  company 
that  let  an  Investor  sell  cosmetics  and.  most- 
ly, recruit  other  salesmen  for  a  healthy  fee. 

In  1970,  Koscot  was  overshadowed  by  Dare 
To  Be  Great,  the  motivation  course.  By  the 
time  DTBG  was  closed  down  In  the  summer 
of  1972.  Turner's  followers  had  come  to  know 
the  pyramid  game  the  same  way  some  truck 
drivers  know  the  interstate  highway  svstem: 
by  heart. 

It  didn't  matter  that  Koscot  and  Dare  To 
Be  Great  were  on  the  decline,  it  didn't  mat- 
ter that  Tiirner  was  beleaguered  with  law- 
suits. Just  give  a  pyramid  player  a  marketing 
plan  and  a  company  name  and  hed  run 
with  It. 

In  a  dizzying  series  of  diversifications. 
Turner's  chief  lieutenants  In  the  field  set  up 
companies  that  obtained  their  products  and 
recruiting  impetus  from  Corporate  Consult- 
ing Services,  a  Florida  company  headed  by 
Turner's  brother.  Another  company  lured 
Turner  to  consult  the  splinter  companies 
across  the  nation.  In  that  way  he  neatlv  ex- 
cluded his  new  offspring  fromthe  legal  prob- 
lems, while  assuring  himself  of  an  income 
from  consulting  his  former  employees. 

Now  those  splinter  companies  have  dis- 
banded and  the  Turner  family  is  comlni;  to- 
gether under  one  name  again   The  company 
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Is  Camelon  and  Its  regional  vice  president  Is 
Dave  Sullivan.  Both  Sullivan  and  one  of 
Turner's  closest  corporate  advisors  say  Cam- 
elon Is  Anally  what  Turner  has  worked  for 
all  along:  a  legitimate,  honest-to-goodness, 
this-ls-the-real-thing  .  .  .  retail  sales  orga- 
nization. No  headhunting,  no  pyramiding. 
Jut  an  efficient  retail  sales  company  with 
Olenn  Turner  as  inspiration. 

Camelon  is  headed  by  Harry  Atkinson,  a 
weather-beaten,  pot-bellied  former  career 
sailor  called  "Uncle  Harry"  by  Turner's  home 
office  crew  in  Orlando  because  he  is  Turner's 
uncle.  Turner  does  not  own  a  share  of  the 
stock  in  Camelon.  a  company  representative 
says,  though  he  is  expected  to  consult  and 
encourage  Camelon's  growth. 

"There's  nothing  colorful  about  this  com- 
pany, nothing  you  could  write  to  make  peo- 
ple want  to  turn  the  page,"  says  Sullivan,  a 
handsome,  tight-lipped  fellow  who  is  In 
charge  of  recruiting  a  sales  force  in  Delaware. 
Maryland,  DC.  and  Pennsylvania.  "Our  com- 
pany Is  based  on  truth  and  honesty." 

Sullivan  is  sitting  in  a  dimly-Ut,  bordello- 
red  suite  at  Arlington's  Hospitality  House 
motel.  He  says  he  used  to  be  a  beer-drlnklng 
railroad  worker  in  Ohio  before  someone  In- 
troduced him  to  Dare  To  Be  Great.  When 
the  operation  was  shut  down  in  Ohio,  Sul- 
livan moved  eastward  and  helped  recruit  in 
Baltimore.  When  DTBO  was  put  out  of  busi- 
ness nationwide,  he  ran  his  own  company 
which  was  connected  to  the  company  run 
by  Glenn  Turner's  brother. 

"When  I  was  in  the  railroad  I  never  stayed 
in  a  motel,  let  alone  a  suite."  Sullivan  says 
with  a  trace  of  Buckeye  awe. 

He  begins  to  explain  Camelon  to  this  re- 
porter who  in  the  past  has  been  skeptical  of 
some  of  Sullivan's  business  dealings.  He 
wants  to  make  the  reporter  understand  that 
Camelon  could  give  people  a  real  chance  to 
make  that  long  leap  to  wealth  and  happiness. 

Sullivan  says  Camelon  markets  cosmetics, 
fire  alarms,  cookware.  vitamins,  home  clean- 
ing products  and  mink  accessories  door-to- 
door  or  through  home  pairty  presentations. 
F>roducts  are  sold  through  three  levels,  begin- 
ning with  the  position  of  a  salesman,  who 
receives  a  25  per  cent  buying  discount  and 
is  usually  hired  by  a  sales  representative. 

A  sales  representative  enjoys  a  30  per  cent 
buying  discount  on  products.  For  this  right 
he  pays  Camelon  $600.  About  half  of  that 
total  covers  sales  training  In  Washington,  the 
other  half  covers  the  cost  to  the  company 
to  keep  the  sales  rep  on  the  books.  Nobody, 
Sullivan  says  repeatedly,  receives  a  fee  for 
bringing   a  sales   rep   Into  Camelon. 

The  third  and  highest  level  In  Camelon  is 
that  of  a  senior  sales  rep,  who  pays  an- 
other $600  (for  a  total  investment  of  $1,200) 
and  enjoys  a  40  per  cent  dlscoiint  in  buying 
products  from  the  company.  The  $600  covers 
a  week  of  training  In  Florida,  Sullivan  says, 
all  expenses  paid  except  transportation. 

A  senior  sales  rep  must  also  replace  him- 
self (by  bringing  in  another  sales  rep  for 
no  commission).  Sullivan  says,  though  one 
of  Turner's  legal  advisors  who  Is  familiar 
with  the  Camelon  marketing  program  dis- 
putes that  point.  The  replacement  factor  Is 
not  a  requirement,  he  says.  Further,  a  sales 
rep  can  move  up  to  the  position  of  senior 
rep  by  generating  a  $4,800  volume  in  retail 
sales,  thereby  obviating  the  additional  $600 
charge. 

Currently  Sullivan  and  his  associates  (such 
as  air  conditioning  repairman  J.  C.  Sorrell) 
are  recruiting  salespersons  in  the  same  high 
pressure  weekend  meetings  that  character- 
ized previous  Turner-controlled  or  Turner- 
Inspired  ventures.  But  it  is  too  soon  to  tell 
If  Turner  has  succeeded  in  .setting  his  course 
for  retail  waters  or  whether  the  legal  sins 
of  his  old  companies  will  be  visited  on 
Camelon:  recruiting  has  jvist  begun,  Sulli- 
van assures  critics  that  soon  all  the  current 
recruiters  will  be  out  on  the  street  selling 
door-to-door,  just  like  the  recruits. 


One  attorney  who  has  had  extensive  deal- 
ings in  litigation  against  Turner  says  he  is 
wary;  "It  looks  to  me  like  Camelon  is  a  short 
form  for  chameleon  which  is  the  same  old 
Turner  just  turned  another  color,"  comments 
James  Joseph. 

But  Turner's  supporters  say  If  Camelon  is 
given  a  chance  to  get  off  the  ground  its  de- 
tractors will  see  that  it  Is  strictly  a  retail 
sales  organization  on  par  with,  say,  Avon 
or  Tupperware.  If  that  is  so,  and  if  Turner 
brings  his  tremendous  ability  to  persuade 
people  to  follow  him  to  bear  on  Camelon.  any 
Turner  disciple  will  tell  you  it  will  be  the 
fastest  growing  company  In  America. 


And  one  more  thing.  Apparently  Doc  Is  not 
yet  convinced  there  is  no  future  in  selling 
the  right  to  sell.  As  a  bona  fide  Spec-31  sales 
consultant,  you  can  earn  a  "finder's  fee"  for 
bringing  in  other  Investors.  That  fee  Is 
$1,200 — or  the  equivalent  commission  for 
selling  six  Spec-31  units  door-to-door.  As 
any  pjrramld  veteran  worth  his  training 
knows,  that's  something  to  think  about. 
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Doc  Promises  Spec-31  Can  Make  You  Rich 

Not  all  of  Turner's  disciples  are  still 
plugged  into  his  corporate  world  in  Orlando 
as  Sullivan  of  Camelon  is.  Some,  like  thln- 
halred,  but  handsome  "Doc"  Holiday,  left 
Turner  and  his  legal  problems  and  are  now 
trying  to  play  the  pyramid  game  without 
invoking  Turner's  name  or  spirit. 

A  year  ago.  Doc,  aka  Robert  Holondak, 
Richard  Holliday  or  Charles  Hallenack,  ac- 
cording to  court  records,  held  crowds  of 
thousands  In  his  hands  at  Washington's 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  as  he  preached  Dare 
To  Be  Great  to  audiences  culled  from  a  five- 
state  area.  He  was  one  of  the  best  crowd 
managers  Dare  To  Be  Great  had,  and  Doc 
was  often  saved  for  the  all-important  "close" 
part  of  the  program,  that  time  when  a  spon- 
sor would  ask  his  guest  to  write  out  that 
hefty  check. 

Now  Doc  Holiday  is  co-owner  of  Spec-31, 
a  young  firm  that  claims  to  be  operating  In 
10  states.  Nine  people  attended  a  recent 
meeting  at  the  Hospitality  House  mot«l  In 
Arlington.  Four  were  brought  there  after 
answering  "yes"  to  the  same  question  Doc 
used  to  ask  strangers  In  the  old  days:  "How 
would  you  like  to  be  rich?" 

Doc  talks  in  spurts.  He  machine  guns 
phrases  such  as  "maklngnioneyqulck"  and 
he  pauses,  not  at  the  end  of  sentences,  but 
between  challenges,  as  in:  "Can  you?"  "Make 
the  kind  of  Income  you've  only  dreamed 
about?"  His  patter  is  smooth,  but  a  bit  too 
well-rehearsed,  an  observation  heightened  by 
watching  a  man  who  once  would  not  con- 
sider a  room  of  only  nine  people  worth  his 
time;  his  presentation  Is  geared  toward  large 
crowds,  not  modest  gatherings. 

Spec-31,  the  guests  learned,  stood  for  Se- 
curity and  Protection  for  Everyone  In  the 
Community,  the  31  represented  31  good  rea- 
sons why  everyone  should  buy  the  Spec-31,  a 
box  that  looked  like  a  small  stereo  receiver 
with  an  antenna  protruding  from  the  center 
of  the  top. 

When  switched  on,  Spec-31  senses  move- 
ment of  a  mass  within  a  pre-adjusted  radius, 
as  wall  as  the  presence  of  smoke  and  heat. 
The  burglar  alarm  (sensing  movement  of 
mass)  relies  on  radar;  the  fire  alarm  (sensing 
smoke  a:id  heat)  relies  on  a  heat-sensltlve 
device  separate  from  the  main  unit. 

Burglars  and  fires  are  dealt  with  In  the 
same  way:  a  loud  siren  blast.  Options  include 
a  device  that  can  dial  a  pre-programmed  tele- 
phone number  and  report  trouble. 

Following  a  film  detailing  the  anatomy  of 
a  typical  home  fire — In  which  a  handsome 
couple  and  their  two  children  burn  as  effort- 
lessly as  bacon — Doc  explained  the  business. 
For  an  investment  of  $3,000  an  individual 
receives  a  demonstration  unit  and  a  two- 
day  sales  training  course.  Following  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  the  investor  becomes 
a  "sales  consultant"  with  the  right  to  sell  a 
Spec-31  retail  for  $880,  earning  a  commis- 
sion of  $200. 

But  why  do  all  the  work  youself?  Doc 
asked.  Hire  a  few  salesmen  and  consider  the 
possibilities:  a  salesman  sells  one  Spec-31  per 
week  and  you  split  the  $200  commission.  Hire 
four  salesmen  and  you  take  home  $400  week- 
ly. Hire  10  and  you  pull  down  $48,000  a  year. 
What  could  be  easier? 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (by  request) : 
S.  1940.  A  bill  to  establish  a  fund  for 
activating  authorized  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

ESTABLISKING  A  FTTNI)  FOR  ACTIVATING 
ATJTHORIZED  AGENCIES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
by  request,  a  bill  to  establish  a  fund  for 
activating  authorized  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Aging 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  explaining  the  need  for 
its  consideration  and  enactment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  5, 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith,  for  referral  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, a  draft  of  legislation  "To  establish  a 
fund  for  activating  authorized  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes."  A  similar  proposal,  sub- 
mitted to  the  92nd  Congress  on  November  24, 
1971,  was  Introduced  by  Senator  McClellan 
on  December  15,  1971,  as  S.  3026. 

The  General  Services  Administration  pro- 
vides, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  administrative 
support  services  to  a  continually  changing 
roster  of  newly  established  commissions,  com- 
mittees, task  forces,  boards,  and  small 
agencies,  the  funding  of  which  Is  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

The  experience  of  GSA  with  these  entities 
reveals  a  recurring  problem — a  lack  of  ac- 
cess to  an  Initial  fund  source  to  enable  them, 
during  the  Interim  period  Immediately  fol- 
lowing their  authorization  and  the  time  their 
appropriations  become  available,  to  begin 
carrying  out  their  assigned  missions.  The 
hiatus  problem  with  which  these  bodies  are 
now  obliged  to  cope,  arises  from  the  delay 
Inherent  in  the  budget  and  appropriation 
processes.  However  caused,  time  Is  lost  to  the 
point  of  jeopardizing  In  some  Instances  the 
meeting  of  prescribed  time  limitations.  We 
cite  as  a  recent  example  of  crippling  delay 
the  establishment  of  the  Aviation  Advisory 
Commission  (P.L.  91-258,  approved  May  21, 
1970),  required  to  present  Its  report  and 
recommendations  by  not  later  than  January 
1,  1972.  Appropriations  were  not  enacted  for 
the  fimding  of  this  Commission  imtU  May  25. 
1971. 

"We  believe  It  desirable  to  remedy  by  legis- 
lation the  funding  dilemma  which  confronts 
these  types  of  organizations  In  their  early 
stages.  The  draft  bill  submitted  herewith 
would  achieve  the  needed  result  by  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  activat- 
ing authorized  agencies.  The  fund  would  be 
administered  by  GSA  which  currently  per- 
forms administrative  support  services  for 
more  than  40  small  commissions  and  commit- 
tees. Advances  from  the  fund  would  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

So  as  not  to  authorize  advance  funding 
of  a  newly  created  organization  for  an  In- 
definite period,  the  draft  bill  Includes  a  pro- 


vision not  contained  In  S.  3026,  92nd  Con- 
gress, limiting  the  period  for  advance  fund- 
ing to  one  year,  and  prohibiting  advances  to 
any  organization  for  which  the  Congress  has 
denied  funds. 

The  draft  bill  is  by  no  means  Intended  to 
encourage  the  proliferation  of  small  boards, 
commissions,  and  other  Federal  organiza- 
tions, but  merely  to  alleviate  a  difficult  fund- 
ing situation  which  arises  when  such  a  new 
organization  Is  legally  established. 

We  urge  prompt  Introduction  and  enact- 
ment of  the  draft  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress,  and  its  enactment  would  be  In  tw:- 
cord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Arth-dr  P.  Sampson, 
Acting  Administrator. 


By    Mr.    FULBRIGHT    (by    re- 
quest) : 

S.  1942.  A  bill  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  contribute  its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Commission 
of  Control  and  Supervision  as  provided 
in  article  14  of  the  Protocol  concerning 
the  said  Commission  to  the  Agreement 
on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace 
in  Vietnam.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  contribute  its  share  of  expenses 
of  the  International  Commission  of  Con- 
trol and  Supervision  in  Vietnam. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  dated  May  18.  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1942 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  Its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Control  and  Supervision  as  provided 
in  article  14  of  the  protocol  concerning  the 
said  Commission  to  the  Agreement  on  End- 
ing the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam 
dated  January  27,  1973. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  18,  1973. 
Hon.  Spmo  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 
a  draft  bill  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
contribute  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision  In  'Vietnam. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  Implement 
the  Agreement  of  January  27,  1973  on  End- 


ing the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam 
Article  18  of  that  Agreement  established  an 
International  Commission,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Canada,  Hungary,  Indonesia 
and  Poland,  and  Imposed  significant  respon- 
sibilities upon  that  Commission  for  super- 
vision of  many  Important  aspects  of  the 
Agreement,  Including  the  ceasefire,  the  re- 
turn of  prisoners,  and  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions. A  protocol  to  the  Agreement  specifies 
that  each  of  the  four  parties  to  the  Agree- 
ment will  defray  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the 
Commission's  costs  and  that  each  of  the 
four  Commission  members  will  contribute 
two  per  cent. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  State 
of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  United  States'  share  of  the  Commission's 
expenses  under  the  formula  contained  in  the 
relevant  protocol  to  the  Paris  Agreement. 
The  proposed  legislation  Is  virtually  identi- 
cal to  Public  Law  8&-468,  which  authorized 
appropriations  for  United  States  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Commission  for 
Supervision  and  Control  in  Laos.  Because  the 
U.S.  financial  responslbUlty  under  the  Agree- 
ment Is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  an  un- 
known total,  It  would  not  be  practicable  to 
specify  a  dollar  amount  In  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. It  is  estimated,  however,  that  United 
States  contributions  to  the  Commission  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1974  will  not  exceed  $4,- 
800.000.  After  enactment  of  the  bill  it  is  our 
plan  to  seek  1974  appproprlatlons  for  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  Commission  under  the 
Department  of  State  Appropriations  Act 
heaMling  "Contributions  to  International  Or- 
ganizations," which  Is  applicable  ".o  orga- 
nizations for  which  contributions  have  been 
authorized  by  treaty  or  Act  of  Congress. 

The  strengthening  of  the  role  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Control  and  Su- 
pervision and  the  assurance  that  it  would 
have  sufficient  personnel  to  perform  Its  func- 
tions were  major  objectives  of  the  United 
States  In  the  final  round  of  negotiations 
leading  to  the  January  27  Agreement.  Our 
continued  commitment  to  an  effective  inter- 
national commission  will  be  an  essential  In- 
gredient in  the  realization  of  a  lasting  peace 
in  Indochina.  Accordingly,  we  urge  that  the 
Congress  give  the  proposed  legislation  early 
and  favorable  consideration. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Marshall  Wright, 
Acting    Assistant    Secretary    for    Con- 
gressional Relations. 


By  Mr.  PACK  WOOD: 
S.  1943.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cascade 
Head  Scenic-Research  Area  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

CASCADE    HEAD    SCENIC    RESEARCH    AREA 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  establish 
the  Cascade  Head  Scenic -Research  Area. 
This  legislation  proposed  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  existing  Siuslaw  Na- 
tional Forest  to  encompass  what  is 
known  as  the  Cascade  Head-Salmon 
River  area. 

On  the  Oregon  coast  lies  a  very  unique 
and  scenic  ecosystem,  an  area  relatively 
untrammeled  by  man,  where  scenic  and 
esthetic  values  have  been  maintained. 
This  is  known  as  the  Csiscade  Head-Sal- 
mon River  area,  a  delicate  ecosystem, 
which  if  it  is  not  saved,  may  readily  be- 
come just  another  overdeveloped  area, 
devoid  of  animal  and  marine  life  and 
the  unequaled  pristine  and  natural  state 


which  has  thus  far  been  left  intact.  This 
is  the  only  remaining  estuary  on  the  Ore- 
gon coast  which  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
jected to  the  ravages  of  our  highly  mo- 
bilized and  industrial  society.  Here  re- 
mains a  land  yet  xmtouched  by  the 
scourges  of  civilization,  still  free  of  the 
commotion  of  the  masses.  There  is  dan- 
ger, however,  that  the  area  may  not  be 
maintained  much  longer  in  its  present 
state  of  relatively  pristine  beauty.  In- 
creasing pressure  for  residential  and 
commercial  development  have  brought 
to  the  attention  of  growing  numbers  of 
citizens  the  necessity  for  preserving  this 
area  in  its  present  state,  of  maintain- 
ing values  which  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly lost  to  the  mechanization,  indus- 
trialization, and  commercialization  of 
our  society. 

Under  this  bill,  the  area  known  as  Cas- 
cade Head  and  the  Salmon  River  estuary 
and  associated  wetlands  would  be  man- 
aged under  a  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan  developed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  a  plan  which  .vould  involve 
the  public  in  the  planning  process.  The 
area  would  be  designated  a  scenic-re- 
search area  and  would  have,  as  the 
name  implies,  the  objective  of  preserva- 
tion of  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and 
educational  values.  Another  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  bill  is  the  citizen  s 
advisory-  council  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  con- 
sult regularly  with  the  council  as  well  as 
cooperate  with  State  and  local  agencies 
concerning  the  responsibilities  for  zon- 
ing, planning,  wildlife  management,  et 
cetera.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
citizen  involvement,  I  feel  this  council 
to  be  a  significant  part  of  the  bill  as 
relates  to  any  management  decisions  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  make. 

There  are  special  subareas  designated 
in  the  legislation.  These  subareas  would 
have  specific  management  provisions  and 
are  broken  down  into  six  separate  but 
interrelated  biological  units.  They  are 
known  as  estuarial  and  associated  wet- 
lands, lower  slope,  timberlands,  head- 
lands, the  coastline,  and  sand  dune  and 
spit,  and  will  be  managed  according  to 
the  needs  and  objectives  which  will  best 
enhance  the  respective  areas.  Cascade 
Head  itself  projects  out  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  huge  promontory  nestling  in 
the  ocean  mist  on  a  day  "socked  in"  with 
fog,  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  on 
those  rarer  days  when  the  Oregon  coast 
enjoys  a  gentler  season.  The  Headland 
is  1,600  feet  high,  the  highest  point  in 
the  area,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
River,  at  sea  level,  is  the  lowest  point. 
The  total  acreage  of  what  is  to  be  desig- 
nated the  Cascade  Head  Scenic-Research 
Area  is  approximately  8,500  acres.  The 
topography  ranges  from  tidal  marsh  to 
the  typical  rugged  characteristics  of  the 
coast  range. 

What  makes  this  legislation  particu- 
larly different  from  other  protective 
measures  is  that  this  bill  allows  man 
and  nature  to  coexist:  tliis  bill  is  prece- 
dent-setting in  that  it  would  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  area  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  man  a  unique  place  in  the 
ecosystem.  Within  the  measure  is  pro- 
vision for  management  of  the  various 
subareas  insuring  the  compatible  exist- 
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ence  of  special  scenic  and  scientific  values 
and  wildlife  with  human  use  and  occu- 
pancy. Attempt  is  made  to  further  a  more 
sensitive  relationship  between  man  and 
his  adjacent  environment,  an  objective 
not  specifically  given  reference  in  other 
bills  of  similar  nature  which  come  before 
the  Congress. 

We  seek  to  show  that  in  fact  man  need 
not  desecrate  his  surrounding  environ- 
ment by  virtue  of  his  being  a  part  of  it. 
Rather,  he  can  enjoy  the  ocean  head- 
lands, rivers,  streams,  estuaries,  forested 
areas,  recreational  and  scientific  facili- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  lend  himself 
to  enhancement  of  these  parts.  The  pro- 
tection we  seek  for  Cascade  Head  does 
not  preclude  man,  but  rather  offers  him 
a  role,  one  which  will  involve  him  in  the 
decisionmaking  processes  for  manage- 
ment of  the  area  and  will  offer  man  a 
chance  to  increase  his  understanding  of 
the  very  sensitive  oalance  between  estu- 
arial  and  surrounding  lands. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  acquire  the  estuarial  lands  and  as- 
sociated wetlands  which  are  so  inher- 
ently necessary  to  the  balance  of  the 
ecosystem.  Action  to  acquire  these  lands 
would,  however,  be  taken  only  following 
public  hearings.  Additional  subareas 
would  be  managed  with  careful  regard  to 
their  biological  content  and  would  be  ac- 
quired only  with  the  consent  of  the  re- 
spective owners:  however,  specific  provi- 
sion is  made  that  there  shall  be  no 
changes  in  use  of  those  subareas  outside 
the  estuary  which  would  substantially 
alter  the  manner  in  which  the  lands 
were  used  and  maintained  on  June  1, 
1973.  In  this  manner,  we  seek  to  provide 
the  necessary  care  and  protection  for 
the  area  and  avoid  any  upset  of  the  sen- 
sitive biological  interchange  of  the  estu- 
ary. It  is  imperative  that  adequate 
thought  be  given  the  natural  integrity  of 
the  areas  in  question  and  the  way  In 
which  man  Is  to  fit  into  that  environ- 
ment. This  bUl  addresses  that  immediate 
problem.  Again,  the  uniqueness  of  the 
"scenic  research"  designation  lies  in  the 
special  attempt  made  to  involve  the  pub- 
lic, to  provide  for  public  research  and 
education  of  the  public  about  the  eco- 
logical resources  and  values  of  a  natural 
area. 

An  identical  bill  is  being  Introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Wyatt, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  move  expe- 
ditiously to  enact  this  precedent-setting 
legislation  to  insure  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  this  area.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Cascade  Head -Salmon  River 
area  is  worthy  of  the  best  protection  we 
can  offer  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1943 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  public  outdoor  recreation 
use  and  enjoyment  of  certain  ocean  head- 
lands, rivers,  streams,  efftuaries,  forested 
areas,  recreational  and  reeearch-sclentlflc  fa- 


cilities and  areas  In  the  State  of  Oregon  by 
present  and  future  generations  and  the  con- 
servation and  study  of  scenic,  scientific,  his- 
toric and  other  values  contributing  to  public 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  such  areas,  and 
to  promote  a  more  sensitive  relationship  be- 
tween man  and  his  adjacent  environment, 
there  is  hereby  established,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  the  Cascade  Head  Scenic-Re- 
search Area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Area"). 

Sec.  2.  The  administration,  protection,  de- 
velopment and  regulation  of  use  of  the  Area 
shall  be  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (here- 
inafter called  the  "Secretary")  In  accordance 
with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  national  forests,  in  such  manner  as 
In  his  Judgment  will  best  contribute  to  at- 
tainment of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  boundaries  of  the  Area, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  sub-areas  In- 
cluded therein,  shall  be  those  shown  on  the 
map  entitled  "Proposed  Cascade  Head 
Scenic-Research  Area"  dated  June  1973, 
which  Is  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection In  the  Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Provided,  That,  from  time  to  time, 
the  Secretary  may,  after  public  hearing  or 
other  appropriate  means  for  public  partici- 
pation, make  adjustments  in  the  boundaries 
of  sub-areas  to  reflect  changing  natural 
conditions  or  to  provide  for  more  effecti.-e 
management   for  the   purposes  of   this   Act. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall, 
with  provision  for  appropriate  public  par- 
ticipation In  the  planning  process,  develop 
a  comprehensive  management  plan  for  the 
Area.  Said  plan  shall  prescribe  specific  man- 
agement objectives  and  management  con- 
trols necessary  for  the  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  development  of  the  Area  and 
each  of  the  sub-areas:  Provided,  That  with- 
in the  Area,  the  following  sub-areas  shall  be 
established  and  shall  be  managed  In  accord 
with  the  following  primary  management  ob- 
jectives which  shall  be  supplemental  to  the 
general  management  objectives  applicable 
to  the  entire  Area: 

( 1 )  Estuary  and  Associated  Wetlands 
Sub-area:  An  area  managed  to  protect  and 
perpetuate  the  fish  and  wildlife,  scenic,  and 
research-education  values,  while  allowing 
dispersed  recreation  use,  such  as  sport  fish- 
ing, non-motorized  pleasure  boating,  water 
fowl  hunting,  and  other  uses  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  compatible  with 
the  protection  and  perpetuation  of  the 
unique  natural  values  of  the  sub-area.  After 
appropriate  study,  breaching  of  existing 
dikes  may  be  permitted  within  the  area. 

(2)  Lower  Slope-dispersed  Residential 
Sub-area:  An  area  managed  to  maintain  the 
scenic,  soil  and  watershed,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  values,  while  allowing  dispersed  res- 
idential occupancy,  intensive  recreation  use, 
and  agricultural  use. 

(3)  and  (4)  Upper  Timbered  Slope,  and 
Headlands  Subareas: 

Areas  managed  to  protect  the  scenic,  soil  and 
watershed,  and  fish  and  wildlife  values  while 
allowing  extensive  recreation  and  research- 
educational  activities  and  timber  harvesting 
activity  and  associated  road  development 
which  does  not  significantly  Interfere  with 
the  purposes  of  the  area. 

(5)  and  (6)  Coastline,  and  Sand  Dune-Spit 
Subareas : 

Areas  managed  to  protect  and  maintain  the 
scenic  and  wildlife  values  while  allowing  ex- 
tensive recreation  and  research-educational 
SKstlvltles. 

Sec.  4.  The  boundaries  of  the  Sluslaw 
National  Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  In- 
clude aU  of  the  lands  not  presently  within 
the  national  forest  boundaries  lying  within 
the  area  as  described  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

Notwithstanding    any    other    provision    of 


law,  any  Federal  property  located  within  the 
area  added  to  the  Sluslaw  National  Forest 
by  this  Act  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred 
without  consideration  to  the  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Any  lands  so  transferred  shall  become  part  of 
the  Sluslaw  National  Forest. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  acquire  lands,  waters  or 
interests  therein  wtihln  the  area  by  dona- 
tion, purchase,  exchange,  or  otherwise. 

(b)  Within  all  subareas  of  the  area  ex- 
cept the  estuary  and  associated  wetlands 
subarea,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands 
and  interests  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner  so  long  as  the  owner  uses  the  land  for 
substantially  the  same  purposes  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lands  were  used  and 
maintained  on  June  1,  1973.  The  Secretary 
shall  publish,  within  90  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  guidelines  which  shall  be 
used  by  him  to  determine  what  constitutes  a 
substantial  change  In  land  use  or  mainte- 
nance for  the  nonfederally  owned  lands 
within  the  area.  Within  the  estuary  and  as- 
sociated wetlands  subarea  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  lands  and  Interests  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  at  any  time,  after  pub- 
lic hearing. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  6(a)(1)  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  903, 
16  U.S.C.  4601-9(a)(l)  moneys  appropriated 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
shall  be  available  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein  within  the 
area  added  to  the  Sluslaw  National  Forest  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  lands  within  the  area,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  location,  entry  and  patent  under  the 
United  States  Mining  Laws  and  from  dis- 
position under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral 
leasing  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  advisory  council  for  the  Area,  and  shall 
consult  on  a  periodic  and  regular  basis  with 
such  council  with  respect  to  matters  relat- 
ing to  management  of  the  Area.  The  members 
of  the  advisory  council,  who  shall  not  ex- 
ceed eleven  In  number,  shall  serve  for  the 
Individual  staggered  terms  of  three  (3)  years 
each  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  follows: 

(i)  A  member  to  represent  each  county 
in  which  a  portion  of  the  Area  Is  located, 
each  such  appointee  to  be  designated  by  the 
respective  governing  body  of  the  county  in- 
volved; 

(li)  A  member  appointed  to  represent  the 
State  of  Oregon,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  Oregon; 

(ill)  Not  to  exceed  eight  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  per- 
sons who.  Individually  or  through  associa- 
tion with  national  or  local  organizations, 
have  an  Interest  in  the  administration  of  the 
Area;  and 

(Iv)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  chairman  and  shall  fill  vacan- 
cies In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment. 

(b)  The  members  shall  not  receive  any 
compensation  for  their  services  as  members 
of  the  council,  but  they  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel  expenses  and  shall  be  allowed,  as 
appropriate,  per  diem  or  actual  subsistence 
expenses. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  In  addition  to  his 
consultation  with  the  advisory  council,  seek 
the  views  of  other  private  groups,  Indi- 
viduals, and  the  public,  and  shall  seek  the 
views  and  assistance  of,  and  cooperate  with 
all  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
with  responsibilities  for  zoning,  planning, 
migratory  flsh,  waterfowl,  and  marine  ani- 
mals, water  and  natural  resources,  and  all 
non-profit  agencies  and  organizations  which 
may    contribute    Information    or    expertise 
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about  the  resources  or  management  of  the 
Area  or  Its  resources,  in  order  that  the 
knowledge,  exp>ertlse  and  views  of  all  agencies 
and  groups  may  contribute  afllrmatlvely  to 
the  most  sensitive  utilization  of  the  Area  and 
Its  various  sub-areas,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  now  and  In  the  future. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  In  the  administration  of  the 
Area  and  In  the  administration  and  protec- 
tion of  lands  within  or  adjacent  to  the  recre- 
ation area  owned  or  controlled  by  the  State 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  deprive  the  State  of  Oregon  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  of  Its  rights 
to  exercise  civU  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  the  Area  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  of  its  right  to  tax  per- 
sons, corporations,  franchises  or  other  non- 
Federal  proi>erty,  in  or  on  the  lands  or  waters 
within  the  Area.  i 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  B.^KER),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cxtrtis), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ^Mr.  Do- 
MENici) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Nunn), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Scott),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  Thurmond >  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  40,  a  bill  to  reform 
the  legislative  budgetmaking  process. 

S.    268 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abou- 
rezk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
268,  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

S.    978 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eastland,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Mathias)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  978.  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall 
not  be  deemed  unlawful. 

S.    1147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  GuR- 
NEY )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1147, 
to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

S.    1326 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  (Mr,  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr,  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1326,  the  Hemophilia  Act 
of  1973. 

S.    1604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  EKjle)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr,  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1604,  a  bill  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  hous- 
ing. 

S.    1605 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
(jovern),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1605,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  or  marital  status 
against  individuals  seeking  credit. 

S.  1749 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1749,  to  provide  continued  rail  trans- 
portation in  rural  America. 

S.  1816 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pastore,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1816,  to  amend  the 
Wool  Labeling  Act  of  1939. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr,  Mc- 
INTYRE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  70,  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
last  Friday  in  April  as  "National  Arbor 
Day." 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  be  ap- 
pointed as  an  additional  conferee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  on  the  committee 
of  conference  to  be  held  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7447)  the  Second  Supplemental  Act, 
1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
28— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR 
A  MORATORIUM  ON  RAILWAY 
ABANDONMENTS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce,) 


Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mondale)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution : 

S.  Con,  Res.  28 

Whereas  the  American  people,  in  the  early 
days  of  our  Nation's  history,  made  generous 
grants  of  land,  including  the  mineral  rights 
of  such  land,  to  American  railroad  companies 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  then  unsettled  rural  parts  of 
our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  pursuit  of  a  more  balanced 
national  growth  and  development  pattern  In 
the  United  States  has  been  declared  by  the 
Congress  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  and  Executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  has  In- 
dicated concurrence  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
goal;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  acknowledged  by  both 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  of 
Government  that  revltallzation  of  rural 
America  and  our  Nation's  smaller  commu- 
nities Is  essential  to  the  successful  attain- 
ment of  this  goal;   and 

Whereas  the  continued  availability  of  rail 
transportation  services  and  faculties  within 
rural  America  today  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  continued  economic  and  social  vlabU- 
Ity  of  those  communities  and  industries  lo- 
cated within  this  part  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  wholesale  abandonments  of  rail 
service  are  being  permitted  within  rural 
areas,  which  Is  causing  major  disruptions 
in  the  commerce  and  movement  of  goods  and 
services  produced  and  required  In  such  areas 
and 

Whereas  little  Is  known  about  the  overall 
Impact  that  these  abandonments  are  having 
on  future  growth  and  development  of  such 
areas:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Transportation  and  other  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Federal  and  State 
governments,  declare  a  moratorium  on  all 
further  abandonment  of  rail  service  or  rail- 
ways until  such  time  as  appropriate  studies 
and  analysis  can  be  made  concerning  the 
adverse  Impact  that  such  abandonments  are 
having  on  the  areas  and  commmunltles 
served  by  raU  transportation.  As  a  part  of 
these  studies  and  analysis,  recommendations 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch,  and  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  regarding  what  actions 
might  be  taken  to  continue  such  rail  service 
where  it  Is  essential  to  the  continued  growth 
and  development  of  the  regions  and  com- 
munities largely  dependent  upon  such  serv- 
ice. 

SENATOE  HUMPHREY  CALLS  FOR  MORATORIUM 
ON  RAILWAY  ABANDONMENTS  UNTIL  JUNE  30. 
1974 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  Senator  Mondale,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
a  moratorium  be  declared  on  any  fur- 
ther abandonment  of  rail  services  or  fa- 
cilities within  the  rural  and.  metropoli- 
tan regions  of  the  United  States  until 
at  least  June  30,  1974.  in  order  to  pro- 
vide time  for  appropriate  investigations 
to  be  conducted  to  determine  what  might 
be  done  to  continue  such  transportation 
services,  where  needed. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  on 
"The  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1972": 

The  rail  industry  currently  has  made  line 
abandonments  one  of  its  major  tools  to  cut 
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Its  costs.  .  .  .  However,  a  line's  contribution 
to  a  railroad's  profits  should  not  be  the  only 
test  by  which  to  Justify  the  line's  continued 
existence. 

The  same  considerations  that  led  the  Fed- 
eral government,  as  well  as  state  and  local 
governments,  to  aid  In  the  Initial  construc- 
tion of  the  Nation's  rail  system  apply  today 
and  must  be  kept  In  mind.  To  stop  the  vital 
flow  of  commerce  by  cutting  off  transporta- 
tion may  speU  the  death  of  the  affected  com- 
munities. Prom  the  government's  point  of 
view,  the  social  and  economic  costs  and  bene- 
fits to  those  dependent  on  the  railroads  must 
be  brought  Into  the  calculation  of  whether 
or  not  to  continue  raU  services. 

Mr.  President,  since  1920  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  permitted 
over  60,000  miles  of  railway  to  be  aban- 
doned. Almost  14,000  miles  of  trackage 
has  been  abandoned  in  the  last  10  years 
alone. 

Rail  transportation  for  many  of  our 
Nation's  smaller  communities  and  indus- 
tries located  in  rural  areas  is  the  only 
mode  of  bulk  transportation  available. 
Discontinuance  of  this  service  to  these 
communities  means  their  certain  demise. 

If  we  are  serious  in  our  commitment  to 
pursuing  a  more  balanced  national 
growth  strategy  in  this  country  and  in 
revitalizing  our  Nation's  rural  areas  and 
smaller  communities  as  a  part  of  such 
a  strategy,  then  we  must  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  importance  of  continued  rail 
transportation  to  their  future  growth 
and  development. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  one  more 
example  of  how  this  Nation  has  failed  to 
analyze  the  total  effect  of  various  policies 
on  the  overall  balanced  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  country  and  failed  to 
plan  with  these  interrelationships  clearly 
in  mind. 

We  now  have  several  Federal  programs 
to  provide  assistance  in  expanding  jobs 
and  industry  in  rural  areas  and  in  our 
smaller  communities.  Many  more  have 
been  proposed.  Yet,  in  other  parts  of  our 
Government  we  not  only  permit,  but  also 
encourage  abandonment  of  rail  service, 
which  often  is  vital  to  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  very  businesses  that  we 
are  trying  to  help  with  other  Federal 
programs. 

Such  inconsistencies  in  purpose  are 
too  often  found  within  our  public  and 
private  decisionmaking  process  and  steps 
should  be  taken  to  minimize  such  con- 
flicts. 

Mr.  President,  abandonment  of  rail- 
way trackage  is  creating  serious  economic 
and  social  problems  for  many  Minnesota 
communities.  If  a  moratorium  can  be  de- 
clared on  these  abandonments,  ways  and 
means  might  be  found  to  continue  rail 
service  to  them.  We  need  time  to  study 
these  questions  including  possible  sub- 
sidies to  the  railroads  themselves  in  order 
to  continue  service  where  needed. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  123— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
AMEND  THE  STANDING  RULES  OF 

THE  SENATE 

^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  events 
of  recent  months  have  highlighted  per- 
haps more  starkly  than  ever  before  the 
dangers  of  the  widening  giUf  between 


the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch.  Faced  with  unprecedented  Presi- 
dential use  of  impoundment  and  claims 
of  Executive  privilege,  we  in  Congress 
have  often  found  ourselves  unable  to 
obtain  the  vital  information  we  need  on 
a  wide  variety  of  policies  affecting  the 
Nation. 

We  have  been  faced  with  continued 
attempts  by  the  Executive  to  usurp  power 
from  the  legislative  branch  and  increas- 
ing inability  to  effectively  focus  public 
attention  on  the  dangers  of  the  usur- 
pation of  our  congressional  prerogatives. 
In  addition  we  have  seen  that,  even  with- 
in the  executive  branch.  Cabinet  and 
executive  agency  oflBcers  face  an  increas- 
ing inability  to  make  and  coordinate 
within  their  own  jurisdictions. 

The  events  surrounding  the  Water- 
gate affair  have  revealed  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  ability  of  a  few  men  on 
the  White  House  staff — responsible  to  no 
one,  mostly  without  the  sobering  experi- 
ence of  electoral  politics,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  Congress — to  control  policy. 
Hopefully,  these  events  will  lead  to  a  re- 
thinking of  the  respective  roles  of  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches. 

As  part  of  this  rethinking,  we  should 
attempt  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  to 
increase  Congress'  ability  to  conduct 
meaningful  dialogue  with  those  officials 
in  the  executive  branch  in  whose  offices 
responsibility  for  policymaking  decisions 
should  rest.  This  attempt  should  focus  on 
keeping  both  Congress  and  the  Cabinet 
officers  and  agency  heads  in  better  touch 
with  each  other. 

By  making  those  executive  branch 
figures  whose  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
is  required  by  law  more  accountable  to 
the  people — through  the  Congress — we 
will  enable  the  balance  of  power  to  shift 
away  from  a  White  House  staff  of  a  few 
unelected  and  unresponsive  men  and  re- 
assert the  proper  role  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Cabinet  officers. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  I  am 
submitting  today  a  Senate  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  "Ques- 
tion and  Report  Period,"  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  in  use  in  many  Parlia- 
mentary systems  around  the  world. 

This  is  neither  a  new  or  a  radical  idea. 
It  was  given  notice  by  the  first  Congress, 
which  in  creating  the  Office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  declared  that  "he  shall 
make  report  and  give  information  to 
either  branch  of  the  legislature  either  in 
person  or  in  writing"  as  either  House 
might  require.  Indeed,  during  this  first 
Congress,  Cabinet  officers  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  8  times,  and  before  the 
Senate  14  times. 

In  1864,  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  and  in  1881,  a  select  committee  of 
the  Senate  recommended  the  right  to  the 
floor  of  both  Houses  for  Cabinet  officers 
both  to  answer  questions  and  to  partici- 
pate in  debate.  In  1912,  President  Taft,  in 
a  message  to  Congress,  made  virtually 
the  same  recommendation.  And  through- 
out the  1940's  and  1950's,  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  championed  the  idea  of  a 
"question  hour"  and  first  introduced  leg- 
islation of  the  type  I  am  introducing 
today. 

Nor  does  this  proposal  affect  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.  The  Constitution  clearly  gives 


the  President  the  power  to  "require  the 
opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments 
up>on  any  subject  appertaining  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices."  This 
proposaJ  would  not  diminish  this  right 
in  the  slightest.  It  merely  would  allow 
the  legislative  branch  the  ability  to  add 
an  additional  dimension  to  the  role  of 
these  executive  officers — that  of  spirited 
and  productive  dialog  with  members  of 
the  legislative  branch. 

The  proposal  does  not  call  for  the  sub- 
penaing  of  Executive  officers  to  appear 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  framed  in  terms 
of  "requests"  to  appear,  because  the  cen- 
tral thrust  of  this  proposal  is  to  in- 
crease— rather  than  decrease — the  dialog 
between  and  mutual  responsibilities  of 
Cabinet-level  officers  and  the  Senate. 

Under  terms  of  this  proposal,  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies  would  be  requested  to  answer 
orally,  both  written  and  oral  questions 
propounded  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Such  a  question  period  would  occur  at 
least  once  every  week  when  the  Senate  is 
in  session,  and  would  last  for  no  more 
than  2  hours.  Senators  would  submit 
written  questions  to  the  committee  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter 
of  the  question,  and  if  the  committee  ap- 
proves the  question,  it  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  involved,  with  an  invitation  to 
appear  before  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration would  also  receive  a  copy  of  the 
question,  along  with  a  request  for  allot- 
ment of  time  in  a  question  period  to 
provide  for  the  answering  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Rules  Committee  will  deter- 
mine the  dates  and  length  of  time  of 
each  question  period,  and  will  allot  the 
time  in  such  period  to  the  department  or 
agency  head  who  has  indicated  his  read- 
iness to  answer.  To  conserve  time  and 
consolidate  questioning  in  subject-mat- 
ter areas,  any  one  question  period  shall 
be  taken  up  by  questions  approved  by 
one  committee. 

In  the  latter  half  of  each  question 
period,  oral  questions  may  be  asked,  but 
they  must  be  germane  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  written  questions.  The  time 
in  this  latter  hour  will  be  equally  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  which 
has  approved  the  questions. 

Senators  will  be  given  advance  notice 
at  least  2  days  before  the  question  period 
by  printing  of  the  time  of  each  question 
period  and  the  written  questions  to  be 
answered  in  the  Record,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  question  period  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  provides 
that  question  period  proceedings  may  be 
televised  and  broadcast  on  radio  live.  In 
an  era  of  mass  communication,  it  is  im- 
portant to  provide  for  both  print  and 
electronic  media  coverage  to  insure  wide 
dissemination  of  the  proceedings  con- 
ducted under  provisions  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

During  the  early  1940's,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  noted  that — 

The  two  branches  of  Government  (execu- 
tive and  legislative)  will  quarrel  endlessly  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nation,  depriving  It  of 
the  unity  It  needs  and  the  collective  wisdom 
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It  should  have,  as  long  as  the  responsible 
men  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
deal  with  one  another  suspiciously  and  at 
arm's  length. 

Never  has  that  remark  been  more  true 
than  today.  And  never  has  there  been 
the  need  for  a  regularized  procedure  dur- 
ing which  Congress  can  question  the  pol- 
icies of  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
executive  branch's  responsible  officers 
can  defend  their  proposals  and  actions. 
Essential  to  this  process  is  its  openness. 
In  contrast  to  congressional  investiga- 
tive committees,  the  entire  Senate — not 
just  a  few  Senators — will  be  able  to  ques- 
tion and  hear  the  executive  branch's 
defense. 

Hopefully,  this  system  of  close  ques- 
tioning of  Cabinet-level  officers  will  re- 
sult in  Cabinet  posts  being  filled  with 
men  and  women  whose  responsibility  for 
defending  articulately  the  proposals  or 
actions  of  an  administration  will  lead  to 
a  greater  involvement  for  those  individ- 
uals in  formulating  the  policies  and  ac- 
tions of  their  departments. 

Most  importantly,  this  resolution  will 
enable  Congress  and  the  people  to  secure 
the  Nation's  right  to  have  free  and  open 
debate  on  the  central  policies  guiding 
our  Nation. 

Perhaps  President  Nixon  best  de- 
scribed both  the  aura  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question  period  device, 
after  he  had  witnessed  the  British 
House  of  Commons  Question  Hour  in 
1969: 

It  was  an  Inspiring  and  compelling  expe- 
rience, one  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 
And  It  was  an  experience  In  which  I  came 
away  with  a  deep  appreciation  and  respect 
for  the  ability  of  the  British  parliamen- 
tarian to  stand  up  during  the  Question 
period  and  answer  so  effectively.  I  believe 
that  your  Question  period  Is  much  more  of 
an  ordeal  than  our  press  conference. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  procedure  is  an 
ordeal,  it  is  without  doubt  a  most  effec- 
tive means  of  visible  communication  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  My  proposal  will  not — and 
was  not  designed  to — replace  or  sup- 
plant any  of  the  valuable  committee 
procedures  now  available  to  this  body. 
In  fact,  the  proposal,  as  I  have  outlined 
it,  specifically  preserves  for  committees 
the  right  to  approve  questions  before 
they  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Executive  officer  whose  answer  Is  re- 
quested by  a  Senator. 

Rather,  this  proposal  is  designed  to 
give  the  Congress — and  the  American 
people — the  right  to  Information  con- 
cerning important  policies  and  actions 
of  the  executive  branch,  in  a  forum  care- 
fully controlled  by  time  and  germane- 
ness so  as  to  insure  that  productive 
questioning  results. 

When  Senator  Kefauver  proposed 
question-period  legislation  in  the  mld- 
1940's,  the  support  of  the  American 
people  for  this  idea  was  clearly  evident. 
A  Gallup  poll  conducted  in  the  fall  of 
1943  showed  72  percent  in  favor  of  the 
proposal,  and  only  7  percent  opposed. 

Clearly,  this  idea  has  new  tmd  more 
crucial  relevance  today.  The  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  their  Government 
has  fallen  steadily.  According  to  a  Har- 
ris poll  conducted  last  November,  only 
27  percent  of  the  American  people  have 


"a  great  deal  of  confidence"  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government — a  drop 
from  41  percent  in  1966. 

We  must  stop  tliis  decline  of  trust  in 
Government.  We  must,  at  this  crucial 
juncture  in  relations  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branch,  attempt  to 
restore  both  Congress'  power  to  know 
and  the  power  of  Cabinet  officers — 
rather  than  White  House  staff — to 
formulate  policy  and  publicly  defend  that 
policy. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  certainly  not  the  entire  solu- 
tion to  this  monumental  problem.  But 
without  it,  the  trust  of  the  American 
people  in  their  Government  may  con- 
tinue to  erode.  And  as  the  late  Adlai 
Stevenson  noted : 

Public  confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  the 
government  Is  Indlspensible  to  faith  In 
democracy;  and  when  we  lose  faith  in  the 
system  we  have  lost  faith  in  everything  we 
fight  for. 

We  must  begin  restoration  of  this  pub- 
lic trust  in  Government.  And,  as  a  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  noted  in  1881, 
the  question  period  may  enable  us  to  be- 
gin this  task: 
This  system  will  require  the  selection  of 
the  stongest  men  to  be  heads  of  departments, 
and  will  require  them  to  be  well  equipped 
with  the  knowledge  of  their  offices.  It  wlU 
also  require  the  strongest  men  to  be  the 
leaders  of  Congress  and  participate  in  de- 
bate. It  will  bring  these  strong  men  In  con- 
tact, perhaps  into  conflict,  to  advance  the 
public  weal,  and  thus  stimulate  their  abili- 
ties and  their  efforts  and  will  thus  assuredly 
result  in  the  good  of  the  country. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   Res.    123 

Resolved,  That  Rule  X  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"3.  There  shall  be  held  In  the  Senate,  on 
at  least  one  day  In  any  one  calendar  week  In 
which  the  Senate  Is  In  session  a  question  and 
report  period,  which  shall  not  consume  more 
than  two  hours,  during  which  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  are  re- 
quested to  answer  orally,  written  and  oral 
questions  propounded  by  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Each  written  question  shall  be  sub- 
mitted In  triplicate  to  the  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  of  such 
question,  and.  If  approved  by  such  commit- 
tee, one  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  with 
an  Invitation  to  appear  before  the  Senate, 
and  one  copy  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  a  request  for  allot- 
ment of  time  In  a  question  period  to  answer 
such  question.  Subject  to  the  limitations 
prescribed  in  this  paragraph,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  shall  determine 
the  date  for,  and  the  length  of  time  of.  each 
question  period  and  shall  allot  the  time  In 
each  question  period  to  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment or  Independent  agency  who  has  In- 
dicated to  the  committee  his  readiness  to 
deliver  oral  answers  to  ths  questions  trans- 
mitted to  him.  All  written  questions  pro- 
pounded In  any  one  question  period  shall 
be  approved  by  one  committee.  The  latter 
half  of  each  question  period  shall  be  reserved 
for  oral  questions  which  shall  be  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  written  ques- 


tions by  Members  of  the  Senate,  one-half  of 
such  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  has  approved  the 
written  questions  propounded  In  such  ques- 
tion period  and  one-half  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  such  committee.  ITie 
time  of  each  question  period  and  the  writ- 
ten questions  to  be  answered  In  such  period 
shall  be  printed  In  two  dally  editions  of  the 
Record  appearing  before  the  day  on  which 
such  question  periods  is  to  be  held,  and  the 
proceedings  during  the  question  period  shall 
be  printed  In  the  Record  for  such  day.  Live 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings 
authorized  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
permitted.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration shall  make  all  appropriate  ar- 
rangements and  establish  appropriate  proce- 
dures for  providing  such  coverage." 


AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OF  1970— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.    X74 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  <S.  1888)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  constmiers  of  plentiful 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    175 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CASE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    176 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Case)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  178 

^Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  to 
S.  1888.  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
provide  for  an  advance  payment  to  pro- 
ducers in  the  event  that  market  prices 
fall  below  "target"  prices  established 
under  the  new  farm  bill.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
advance  to  producers,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  beginning  of  the  second 
month  of  the  marketing  season  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton,  an 
amoimt  equal  to  65  percent  of  the  Sec- 
retar\''s  estimate  of  total  payments,  if 
any,  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  target  price  guarantees  for  each 
commodity. 

Under  the  1970  AErricuItural  Act,  pro- 
ducer receive  preliminary  payments 
after  July  1  of  each  year.  However,  imder 
the  proposed  farm  bill,  farmers  would 
not  receive  payments  if  market  prices 
are  low.  in  the  case  of  wheat  imtil  De- 
cember, in  the  case  of  com  until  the 
following  March,  and  in  the  case  of  cot- 
ton until  the  following  January. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1888  is  to  assure  the 
production  of  adequate  supplies  of  food 
and  fiber  to  consumers  by  insuring  pro- 
ducers against  losses  if  their  expanded 
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production  results  in  prices  below  the 
target  prices  set  forth  in  the  bill.  If  mar- 
ket prices  rise  above  the  target  prices, 
the  cost  to  the  Government  will  be 
nothing.  If  prices  fall  below  the  target 
prices,  the  consumer  will  reap  the  ad- 
vantage; and  the  persons  meeting  the 
consumer's  needs  for  food  and  fiber  will 
have  been  protected  against  the  price  ef- 
fects of  excess  production. 

I  fully  agree  with  this  approach,  and 
I  believe  that  S.  1888  is  a  legislative 
achievement  which  can  benefit  farmers 
and  consumers  while  reducing  the  costs 
of  Federal  agricultural  programs  to  the 
Treasury. 

In  the  event  that  farm  prices  fall 
well  below  target  levels,  however.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  delay  in  providing 
payments  to  producers  could  result  in 
unnecessary  costs  to  farmers. 

My  amendment  would  enable  farmers 
to  receive  4  months  earlier  65  percent  of 
the  estimated  total  payments  they  are 
entitled  to  under  the  committee  bill.  This 
advance,  in  the  event  market  prices  drop, 
would  permit  farmers  to  obtain  credit 
on  more  reasonable  terms,  repay  loans 
earlier,  and  save  on  interest  costs.  Thus 
the  amendment  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  target  price  concept  embodied  In  S. 
1888  in  that  it  does  not  guarantee  any 
payments  to  producers  apart  from  the 
difference  between  market  and  target 
prices.  It  would  not  incur  additional  costs 
to  the  Treasury,  and  would  help  to  en- 
coui'age  expanded  production  for  con- 
sumers. 

In  summary,  I  believe  inclusion  of  this 
amendment  in  S.  1888  would  help  to 
strengthen  tlie  effectiveness  of  the  bill 
and  would  benefit  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendments  No.  178 

On  page  13.  line  15,  Insert  "(1)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "(c)". 

On  page  14,  line  15.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  14,  between  lines  15  and  16,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  advance  to  pro- 
ducers, as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end 
of  the  first  month  of  the  marketing  year 
for  the  commodity,  an  amount  equal  to  66 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
amount.  If  any.  that  will  be  paid  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  as  production 
incentive  payments  and  the  amount  that 
will  be  paid  as  resource  adjustment  pay- 
ments. In  any  year  In  which  the  advance 
payment  made  to  a  producer  exceeds  the 
amount  In  production  incentive  payments 
to  which  the  producer  was  entitled.  If  any, 
and  the  amount  of  resource  adjustment  pay- 
ments to  which  the  producer  was  entitled, 
the  producer  will  be  required  to  repay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equsj  to  the  difference 
between  (A)  the  amount  of  such  advance 
payment  and  (B)  the  total  amount  of  such 
production  incentive  payments  (if  any)  and 
resource  adjustment  payments." 

On  page  24,  between  lines  24  tmd  2S,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  advance  to  pro- 
ducers, as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end 
of  the  first  month  of  the  marketing  year  for 
the  commodity,  an  amount  equal  to  65  per 
centum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 


amount,  if  any.  that  wUl  be  paid  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  as  production 
incentive  payments  and  the  amount  that 
will  be  paid  as  resource  adjustment  pay- 
ments. In  any  year  in  which  the  advance  pay- 
ment made  to  a  producer  exceeds  the  amount 
in  production  incentive  payments  to  which 
the  producer  was  entitled,  if  any.  and  the 
amount  of  resource  adjustment  payments  to 
which  the  producer  was  entitled,  the  pro- 
ducer shall  be  required  to  repay  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween (A)  the  amount  of  such  advance  pay- 
ment and  (B)  the  total  amount  of  such  pro- 
duction incentive  payments  (If  any)  8uid  re- 
source adjustment  payments. 

On  page  24,  line  25.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(3) ". 

On  page  26.  line  4,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4) ". 

On  page  31,  line  10,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'The  Secretary  shall  advance  to 
producers,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
end  of  the  first  month  of  the  marketing  year 
for  the  commodity,  an  amount  equal  to  65 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
amount,  if  any,  that  will  be  paid  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph  as  pro- 
duction Incentive  payments  and  the  amount 
that  wUl  be  paid  sis  resource  adjustment  pay- 
ments. In  any  year  in  which  the  advance  pay- 
ment made  to  a  producer  exceeds  the  amount 
in  production  incentive  payments  to  which 
the  producer  was  entitled.  If  any.  and  the 
amount  of  resource  adjustment  payments  to 
which  the  producer  was  entitled,  the  pro- 
ducer shall  be  required  to  repay  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween (A)  the  amount  of  such  advance  pay- 
ment and  (B)  the  total  amount  of  such  pro- 
duction Incentive  payments  (if  any)  and 
resource  adjustment  payments."  " 

AMENDMENT    NO.    179 

^Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  1888 
which  will  restore  the  grant  programs  for 
rural  water  systems  operated  under  the 
authority  of  the  Farmer's  Home  Admin- 
istration. I  am  fully  aware  that  we  have 
traveled  this  road  within  the  past  few 
weeks.  I  balieve,  however,  that  this 
amendment  meets  many  of  the  adminis- 
tration's objections,  will  continue  the 
Senates  position  of  fiscal  restraint,  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  the  unique  and 
pressing  needs  for  water  systems  in  rural 
America. 

This  amendment  very  simply  changes 
the  language  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  dealing  with 
grant  authority  for  rural  water  and  waste 
facility  construction  and  planning.  It  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  for  waterworks  and  compre- 
hensive planning  for  water  systems.  The 
language  referring  to  water  systems  Is 
mandatory  and  does  not  permit  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Secretary.  At  the 
same  time,  the  authority  to  make  grants 
for  waste  treatment  construction  and 
planning  is  continued,  but  is  in  the  form 
of  authorizing  language  and  Is  not  neces- 
sarily mandatory. 

In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  lan- 
gruage,  the  amendment  reduces  the  total 
authorization  for  water  and  waste  facili- 
ties grants  from  $300  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion, and  for  comprehensive  planning 
from  $30  million  to  $5  million.  In  terms 
of  mechanics,  the  amendment  adds  a  new 
section  numbered  818,  and  in  no  way 


affects  or  alters  £iny  other  provisions  of 
S.  1888. 

On  April  5  of  this  year,  the  President 
vetoed  H.R.  3298  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  restoration  of  rural  water  and 
sewer  grant  programs.  His  veto  was  up- 
held by  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
his  veto  message,  the  President  empha- 
sized several  aspects  of  that  bill  which 
he  found  unacceptable.  Among  these 
were  the  excessive  level  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, the  fragmented  administrative 
structure  of  Federal  sewage  programs, 
and  the  congressional  mandate  imposed 
upon  the  Executive. 

My  amendment  modifies  the  programs 
in  several  respects  and  meets  most  of 
these  objections.  First,  it  substantially 
reduces  the  total  authorization  from  $330 
million  to  $55  million.  This  reduced  au- 
thorization should  also  be  compared  with 
last  year's  total  appropriation  for  water 
and  sewer  grants  which  was  $150  million. 
Enactment  of  this  measure  will  recognize 
the  importance  of  fiscal  restraint,  and 
presents  the  administration  with  an  ex- 
tremely realistic  figure.  The  authoriza- 
tions are,  in  fact,  designed  to  closely 
parallel  the  actual  spending  levels  for 
water  system  grants  over  the  past  few 
fiscal  years.  Total  grants  for  water, 
waste,  and  combined  water  waste  sys- 
tems were  approximately  $44  million  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  Prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  grant  program  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
nearly  $30  million  had  been  obligated. 
Actual  expenditures  for  water  rystems 
alone  was  slightly  more  than  $20  million 
per  year  during  fiscal  year  1970-72.  These 
figures  are  indicative  of  the  realistic  na- 
ture of  the  amendment.  Some  room  is 
allowed  for  future  growth,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  authorization  is  a  bare  bones 
figure  designed  to  provide  for  existing 
needs. 

A  second  objection  of  the  administra- 
tion to  the  previous  bill,  the  duplication 
in  administration  of  sewer  programs,  is 
also  met  by  my  amendment.  The  ad- 
ministration contends  that  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Amendments  of  1972 
contain  sufficient  authority  to  cover  the 
needs  of  waste  treatment  in  rural  areas. 
Now  that  the  courts  have  provided  the 
money  for  the  implementation  of  this 
act,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  argimient. 
Administrative  coordination  and  plan- 
ning probably  should  be  consolidated  in 
a  single  agency.  Although  it  might  be 
necessary  to  mandate  the  expenditure  of 
sufficient  funds  in  rural  areas  by  the 
EPA.  that  agency  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
appropriate  means  for  adminlsterinB 
waste  treatment  programs.  As  a  result, 
my  amendment  does  not  direct  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  waste  treatment 
or  construction.  It  does  retain  authoriz- 
ing language,  however,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  flexibility  in  the  case  of 
future  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  long  and  often  tor- 
tuous battle  which  we  fought  on  H.R. 
3298  requires  strong  justification  for  cov- 
ering some  of  the  same  ground  again. 
Let  me  review  the  reasons  whj'  It  is  im- 
perative for  Congress  to  continue  sup- 
port for  rural  water  system  grants  under 
the  authority  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Aiken-Poage  Act  of  1965  estab- 
lished a  program  within  the  Farmers 
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Home  Administration  which  provided 
grants  and  loans  to  rural  communities 
for  planning  and  development  of  water 
and  sewer  systems.  The  rural  water  dis- 
trict program  is  operated  in  the  open 
country  and  in  some  cases  in  unincorpo- 
rated towns.  It  provides  improved  water 
service  to  farmers,  other  rural  residents 
and  rural  schools.  In  many  States  such 
as  my  State  of  Kansas,  the  program  has 
been  used  very  successfully  in  parts  of 
the  State  where  farmers  have  difficulty 
developing  their  own  water  supplies  be- 
cause of  poor  water  quality  or  scarcity  of 
water  sources. 

These  programs  have  made  effective 
use  of  both  loans  and  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Loans  are  helpful, 
but  cannot  bear  the  burden  alone.  Grants 
are  uniquely  essential  for  rural  water  dis- 
tricts and  must  be  continued.  First,  rural 
water  districts  have  abnormally  high 
costs  in  relation  to  the  number  of  cus- 
tomers served.  In  other  words,  because 
there  are  relatively  few  people  in  a  given 
water  district,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  developing  the  dis- 
trict through  user  fee  charges.  Moreover, 
a  district  will  often  exclude  those  who 
live  in  geographically  remote  areas  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  extending  lines  to 
their  homes.  The  district  often  views  the 
return  on  the  investment  as  insufficient 
to  cover  the  pay  back  requirements  of  the 
loans.  This  means  that  exclusive  reliance 
on  loans  will  often  lead  to  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  financial  requirements, 
but  which  exclude  coverage  for  those 
who  need  help  the  most. 

The  need  for  additional  financing  was 
recognized  by  the  administration  in  the 
President's  veto  message.  Moreover,  help 
for  sewer  programs  is  provided  under  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The  admin- 
istration stated  that  grants  for  high  pri- 
ority projects  in  rural  areas  would  be 
given  special  attention.  Accepting  this 
statement,  the  administration  is  telling 
us  that  sewer  systems  may  have  Federal 
grants  but  water  systems  may  not.  No 
justification  is  ever  given  for  this  incon- 
sistency. 

Grants,  then,  are  essential  for  water 
programs  as  well  as  sewer  programs.  Pro- 
visions are  made  for  waste  treatment 
grants  in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  I  believe  that  provisions 
should  likewise  be  made  for  water  sys- 
tems in  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Farmers  Home  is  particularly  well 
suited  to  continue  its  administration  of 
this  program.  The  administrative  struc- 
ture, which  includes  an  agent  in  most 
counties  in  rural  areas,  is  well  established 
to  provide  necessary  technical  expertise 
and  advice.  The  unique  local  nature  of 
water  districts  can  benefit  from  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  this  Federal 
agency.  Local-Federal  cooperation  is, 
then,  provided  by  the  local  water  district, 
which  plans  and  worlcs  with  Federal  offi- 
cials who  are  on  the  spot  and  capable  of 
giving  necessary  direction. 

The  administration,  however,  in  oppos- 
ing H.R.  3298,  stated  that  rural  water 
and  sewer  programs  are  a  local  respon- 
sibility. I  find  the  argument  particularly 
unacceptable  since  the  Aiken-Poage  Act 
was  the  statement  of  a  specific  congres- 
sional intent  that  these  programs,  be- 


cause of  the  extreme  need,  were  in  fact 
national  responsibiUties  which  had  to  be 
attacked  from  a  national  perspective. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  sug- 
gested that  general  revenue  sharing  is 
available  as  an  alternative  means  of 
financing  rural  water  and  sewer  grants. 
I  believe  that  we  all  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  accepting  this  argument. 
Revenue  sharing  was  not  envisioned  by 
Congress  as  a  substitute  for  existing  pro- 
grams. It  was  widely  hailed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, among  others,  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing existing  local  financial  pressures. 
This  will  not  be  true  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continually  abandons  programs 
for  which  it  has  been  picicing  up  the  tab 
and  in  turn  suggests  that  the  States  use 
revenue  sharing  fimds. 

It  Is  possible  that  general  revenue 
sharing  can.  be  used  to  pick  up  some  of 
the  slack  from  these  programs.  Local 
counties,  cities,  and  townships,  however, 
simply  do  not  receive  enough  funds 
through  revenue  sharing  to  meet  the 
existing  needs  for  water  systems.  Some 
States  can  conceivably  use  revenue 
sharing  for  this  purpose.  My  State  of 
Kansas  this  year,  in  fact,  deemed  rural 
water  systems  of  such  vital  importance 
that  the  legislature  apportioned  $750,- 
000  out  of  the  general  fund  for  rural 
water  districts.  It  would  be  very  short- 
sighted, however,  to  assume  that  this 
will  continue  indefinitely  in  the  future. 
We  cannot  assimie  that  States  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  this  financial  burden  in 
the  future.  The  provision  of  funds  in 
Kansas,  for  example,  was  viewed  as 
strictly  an  emergency  measure  designed 
to  meet  temporary  needs. 

Mr.  President,  rural  water  systems  re- 
main in  dire  need,  and  no  immediate 
help  appears  available.  I  believe  that 
with  this  amendment  the  Senate  can 
continue  to  express  its  position  that 
grants  are  essential  and  do  so  within 
the  confines  of  administration  objec- 
tions to  our  previous  efforts. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  IBS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1888,  supra. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FEDERAL 
FINANCING  BANK 

AMENDMENT  NO.    177 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

CONGRESS    SHOULD   ACT    ON   PRICE   FREEZE   IF 
ADMINISTRATION    WILL   NOT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  an  amendment  which 
I  intend  to  add  to  the  first  appropriate 
bill  coming  before  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  would  impose  a  90- 
day  across-the-board  freeze  on  all  prices, 
rents,  and  consumer  interest  rates,  and 
direct  the  President  to  use  the  time  to 
develop  and  implement  a  long-term  pro- 
gram to  control  inflation. 

The  phase  m  program  of  voluntary 
controls  has  clearly  been  a  colossal  fail- 
ure. Yet  Watergate  has  apparently  so 
paralyzed  the  administration  that  it  is 
unable  or  imwilling  to  admit  its  error 


and  tighten  up  controls.  If  the  President 
will  not  act.  Congress  must  step  in.  We 
carmot  continue  to  tolerate  inflation 
rates  of  10  to  20  percent  and  more. 

Wholesale  prices  in  the  first  qusirter 
of  this  year  incresised  at  an  annual  rate 
of  21.1  percent,  while  consumer  prices 
rose  8.6  percent — the  highest  rate  of  in- 
flation in  22  years.  During  the  same 
period,  corporate  profits  reached  their 
highest  level  in  history,  increasing  by 
25.9  percent  over  last  year's  first  quarter 
mark. 

I  shall  seek  to  attach  this  freeze 
amendment  to  a  bill  now  pending  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  setting  up  a  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  (S.  925),  and  to 
legislation  increasing  the  ceiling  on  the 
Federal  debt.  The  debt  ceiling  bill  must 
be  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  by  June  30,  when  the  present 
temporary  debt  ceiling  expires. 

The  amendment  would  not  freeze 
wages  and  salaries.  However,  the  present 
5.5  p>ercent  guideline  for  wage  increases 
would  continue  to  apply,  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  retain  full  authority  imder 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  to  enforce 
this  standard  on  a  mandatory  basis  dur- 
ing the  freeze  period. 

Salaries  of  working  men  and  women 
have  borne  the  brimt  of  the  administra- 
tion's inflation  control  program,  while 
prices  and  corporate  proflts  have  sky- 
rocketed at  a  record  rate. 

Over  the  last  6  months  average  real 
weekly  earnings  have  actually  gone  down. 
First-year  wage  increases  in  labor  con- 
tracts negotiated  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  averaged  only  5.3  percent — be- 
low the  5.5  percent  phase  in  standard. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  unfair  to 
force  working  Americans  to  remain  be- 
hind in  the  race  against  inflation,  and 
therefore  I  believe  that  moderate  wage 
increases  must  be  permitted  simply  to 
keep  pace. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (Mr. 
Mills)  and  the  distinguished  Senate 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  both 
called  for  tighter  wage  and  price  con- 
trols in  speeches  last  week.  My  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  kind  of  action  they  and  many  others 
In  the  Congress  believe  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

It  is  true  that  a  freeze  imposed  by 
Congress  would  be  a  blunt  instrument, 
and  that  the  executive  branch  might  be 
able  to  impose  controls  more  effectively. 
However,  the  administration  has  lacked 
the  will  to  take  effective  action.  At  the 
very  least,  a  vote  to  impose  a  freeze  in 
the  Senate  may  prod  the  administration 
into  taking  effective  action  on  its  own. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  I  shall 
offer  to  S.  925  follows.  If  the  debt  ceiling 
bill  comes  up  first,  the  amendment  will 
be  submitted  again  as  an  amendment  to 
that  bill.  The  amendment  follows: 
Amendment  No.   177 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 

Sec   20.   The   Economic   Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
203  the  following  new  section : 
"§  203A.  Freeze    on    prices,   rents,   and    con- 
sumer interest  rates 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  all  prices,  rents,  and  consumer 
Interest  rates  are  hereby  frozen  at  levels  no 
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higher  than  those  prevailing  on  June  4,  1973. 
The  President  may.  by  written  order  stating 
In  full  the  considerations  for  his  actions, 
make  adjustments  with  respect  to  prloes. 
rents,  and  consumer  Interest  rates.  In  order 
to  correct  gross  inequities. 

•'(b)  The  President  shall,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Congress  and 
with  representatives  of  labor,  business, 
farmers  (including  family  farmers),  and 
consumers.  Issue  orders  and  regulations  re- 
placing the  freeze  with  a  firm,  fair,  and 
equitable  long-run  control  program  to — 

"(1)  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages  and  sal- 
aries In  order  to  reduce  inflation;  and 

"(2)  stabilize  interest  rates  and  corporate 
dividends  and  similar  transfers  at  levels  con- 
sistent with  orderly  economic  growth." 


EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  AIXOCA- 
TION  ACT  OF  1973 — AMENDMENTS 

AMENDUENT    NO.    180 

^Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PEARSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, proposed  by  Mr.  Jackson  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Randolph)  to  the  bill 
(S.  1570)  to  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  allocate  energy  and 
fuels  when  he  determines  and  declares 
that  extraordinary  shortages  or  disloca- 
tions in  the  distribution  of  energy  and 
fuels  exist  or  are  imminent  and  that  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  welfare  is  there- 
by jeopardized;  to  provide  for  the  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     181    THROUGH     183 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  amendment  No.  145,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  to  Senate  bill  1570.  supra. 

AMXNDMENT    NO.    184 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1570,  supra. 


cosponsoring  amendment  No.  127,  the  so- 
called  Case- Church  amendment  requir- 
ing congressional  authorization  for  the 
involvement  of  American  Forces  in  fur- 
ther hostilities  in  Indochina,  and  for  ex- 
tending assistance  to  North  Vietnam,  to 
S.  1248,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  and  for 

other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT     NO.    155    TO    S.    1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from-Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the 
Senators  from  West  Virginia  (Messrs. 
Randolph  and  Robert  C.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senators  from 
Illinois  (Messrs.  Percy  and  Stevenson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  155,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bayh  to  S.  1888,  The  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     163    TO    S.     1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr. 
•  McIntyre)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  163,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bayh  to  S.  1888,  The 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  127  TO  S.  1248 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, (Mr.  Robert  Byrd)  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  those  cosponsoring  amend- 
ment No.  127,  the  so-called  Case-Church 
amendment  requiring  congressional  au- 
thorization for  the  involvement  of 
American  Forces  in  further  hostilities 
in  Indochina,  and  for  extending  assist- 
ance to  North  Vietnam,  to  S.  1248,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distingxiished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  added  to  those 


NOTICE  OF  HEARIN(3S  ON  BILLS  TO 
CODIFY.  REVISE,  AND  REFORM 
THE  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  LAWS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  and  the  public  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  will  hold  open  hearings  on 
June  12,  13.  and  14.  1973,  to  continue 
our  project  on  bills  to  codify,  revise,  and 
reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws.  The 
hearings  will  commence  each  day  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  2228,  Dirksen  Senate 
OfiBce  Building.  Areas  to  be  covered  in 
this  series  include  national  security,  gen- 
eral codification,  Indian  law,  jurisdic- 
tional concepts,  insanity  defense,  and 
obscenity  provisions. 

Additional  information  on  these  and 
further  hearings  is  available  from  the 
subconunittee  in  room  2204,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  telephone  202- 
225-3281. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  OPEN  HEAR- 
INGS BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION,  SENATE 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
annoimce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  at 
10  a.m.  on  June  20,  1973.  in  room 
3110.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  bill : 

S.  1296.  to  further  protect  the  out- 
standing scenic,  natural,  and  scientific 


values  of  the  Grand  Canyon  by  enlarg- 
ing the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  1083— 
EXEMPTING  BLACK  POWDER 
FROM  LICENSING  AND  PERMIT 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ORGANIZED 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Judiciary  Conunittee 
will  hold  hearings  on  S.  1083,  a  bill  to  ex- 
empt black  powder  from  the  licensing 
and  permit  provisions  of  title  XI  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act.  This  bill 
would  remove  restrictions  on  commer- 
cially manufactured  black  powder  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  sporting  purposes 
in  antique  firearms.  S.  1083  would  not  af- 
fect the  strict  existing  criminal  penalties 
for  the  misuse  of  explosives,  including 
black  powder  and  igniters,  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1970. 

This  hearing,  which  I  will  chair,  will  be 
held  on  June  12,  1973,  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  4200,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Witnesses  invited  to  testify  include 
representatives  of  the  Justice  and  Treas- 
ury Departments;  Hon.  Gary  But- 
ler. State  representative,  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.;  Lt.  Col.  Vaughn  K.  Goodwin,  presi- 
dent. National  Muzzle  Loaders  Associa- 
tion ;  Richard  Corrigan,  president,  North 
South  Skirmish  Association;  Dr.  C.  R. 
Gutermuth,  president.  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation; and  J.  Paul  Bamett,  northern 
vice  president,  and  Al  Cors,  Jr.,  southern 
vice  president,  Indiana  Sportsmen's 
Council,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  notify 
Mathea  Falco,  staff  director  and  chief 
coimsel  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  at  225-2951. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  821— 
THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DE- 
LINQUENCY PREVENTION  ACT  OF 
1973 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  continuing  its  hearings 
on  S.  821,  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1973.  Last 
year,  the  subcommittee  held  4  days  of 
hearings  on  S.  3148,  which  I  introduced 
in  the  92d  Congress.  In  this  session,  we 
have  held  3  days  of  hearings  on  S.  821. 
a  slightly  revised  version  of  S.  3148, 
which  I  introduced  on  February  8,  1973. 

S.  821  is  designed  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  juvenile  justice  in  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

The  hearings,  originally  scheduled  for 
May  14  and  15.  have  now  been  scheduled 
for  Jime  8  and  June  26.  1973.  The  June  8 
hearing  will  be  held  In  room  2228.  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  at  9:30  a.m.; 
the  Jime  26  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
1318,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  at 
10  a.m. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  testify  on  June 
8  are:  Richard  Velde,  Associate  Admin- 
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istrator.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration;  Stanley  B.  Thomas,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  De- 
velopment, Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  Justus  Prei- 
mund,  Director  of  the  National  Capitol 
Office,  National  Coimcil  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency.  Witnesses  scheduled  to 
testify  on  June  26  are:  Jerry  Wurf,  in- 
ternational president,  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  Coimty,  and  Municipal 
Employees,  Washington,  D.C.;  Hon. 
Richard  Hatcher,  mayor,  city  of  Gary, 
Ind.;  Hon.  Jerry  J.  Miller,  mayor,  city 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  accompanied  by 
Patrick  Gallagher,  director.  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  South  Bend;  Hon.  Rob- 
ert Pastrick,  mayor,  city  of  East  Chicago, 
Ind.;  William  E.  Aull,  president,  YMCA 
of  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  and  Dr.  Cecily  C. 
Selby,  national  executive  director,  Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  notify 
Mathea  Falco,  staff  director  and  chief 
counsel  of  the  subcommittee  at  225- 
2951. 


Dirksen    Senate   Office   Building;    tele- 
phone 225-7391. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
VETERANS'  PENSIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Pensions  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE)  will  hold  hearings  on  veterans' 
non-service-connected  pensions  com- 
mencing at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  June  18 
In  room  412  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  hearings  will  cover  the  effect  on 
veterans'  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions of  social  security  legislation  ehact- 
ed  last  year,  the  adequacy  of  the  current 
assistance  levels  as  well  as  administra- 
tion proposals.  Specific  legislation  which 
will  be  considered  by  the  subcommittee 
Includes  S.  275,  which  would  increase  the 
maximum  income  levels  and  provide  a 
general  8  percent  increase  in  the  pension 
program  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
offsetting  pension  decreases  suffered  by 
veterans  as  a  result  of  last  year's  social 
security  legislation.  My  colleagues  will 
recall  that  a  virtually  identical  bill,  S. 
4006,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  unani- 
mously on  October  11.  1972.  but  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Additional  bills  which  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee  are  S.  176, 
S.  1574,  and  S.  1915.  Any  person  wishing 
to  appear  or  submit  a  statement  for  the 
Record  should  contact  Guy  H.  Mc- 
Michael  m.  general  counsel  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  422.  S. 
1141.  S.  1901,  S.  1927.  AND  S.  1928 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Coinage  and  Mintirig 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  will  commence  hear- 
ings on  S.  422.  S.  1141,  S.  1901,  S.  1927, 
and  S.  1928  at  2  p.m.  on  June  6  In  room 
5302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  BuUding. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  Edward  A.  Sokol,  room  5300, 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  COAL 
POLICY  ISSUES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jime 
6,  7,  and  8, 1973.  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  coal  policy 
issues.  These  hearings,  previously  an- 
nounced on  May  7,  are  to  be  chaired  by 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Democrat, 
of  West  Virginia,  an  ex  officio  member 
for  the  Senate's  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy  study. 

Domestic  coal-based  energy  supplies 
are  an  essential  and  critical  element  of 
a  national  energy  policy  for  the  United 
States.  Coal  and  synthetic  fuels  from 
coal  represent  long-term  alternatives  to 
oil  and  gas  imports. 

Progress  toward  the  goal  of  national 
energy  self-sufficiency  will  depend  on 
our  ability  to  extract  and  use  our  vast 
coal  resources  in  environmentally  accept- 
able ways.  However,  to  no  small  extent, 
this  objective  can  only  be  achieved  by  a 
planned  and  specific  national  strategy 
designed  to  enable  coal  to  achieve  a 
greater  role  in  meeting  our  country's  fu- 
ture energy  needs. 

The  witnesses  expected  to  appear  at 
these  hearings  are : 

WEDNESDAY,   JUNE    6 10   A.M. 

The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Byrd,  U.S. 
Senator  from  West  Virginia;  and  Dr. 
Ralph  E.  Lapp.  Quadri  Sciences. 

2   P.M. 

Arnold  Miller,  president.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America ;  and  John  KilcuUen, 
National  Independent  Coal  Operators 
Association. 

THURSDAY,    JUNE    7 9:30    A.M. 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Marchello,  chairman, 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering, 
University  of  Maryland;  and  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Fri,  Acting  Administrator, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

i:30  P.M. 

Edison  Electric  Institute  Panel:  D. 
Bruce  Mansfield,  president.  Ohio-Edison 
Co.;  Dr.  John  Craig,  Southern  Services, 
Inc.;  Manard  Smith,  president.  Smith, 
Zinger  Meteorologic  Services.  Inc.;  and 
John  McCormack.  Environmental  Policy 
Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

FRIDAY,    JUNE    8 9:30    A.M. 

Panel:  National  Coal  Association — 
American  Mining  Congress — John  Phil- 
ips, president.  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel:  E.  W. 
LIttlefleld,  president,  Utah  International; 
Edwin  R.  Phelps,  president,  Peabody  Coal 
Co.;  Edward  P.  Leach.  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.;  and  John  Corcoran,  president.  Con- 
solidation Coal  Co. 

FRIDAY  11  A.M. 

The  Honorable  Stephen  A.  Wakefield. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Energy  and  Min- 
erals. Department  of  the  Interior. 

These  hearings  are  being  held  as  part 
of  the  Senate's  National  F\iels  and  En- 
ergy Policy  Study.  They  will  be  convened 
In  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  at  the  indicated  times.  In- 
terested or  affected  parties  desiring  to 
file  statements  for  the  record  are  re- 
quested to  structure  their  submissions  to 


be  responsive  to  the  committee's  ques- 
tion and  issue  list  which  is  attached.  Sub- 
missions must  be  transmitted  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  10  copies,  by  June  30,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  background  paper  and  policy 
issues  regarding  these  hearings  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Background  Paper  and  Policy  Issues — 
Hearings  on  the  Factors  Affecting  the 
Use  op  Coal  in  Present  and  Future  En- 
ergy Markets 

(National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair's, 
United  States  Senate.  June  6.  7  and  8.  1973) 

On  Monday,  May  7.  1973.  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson  released  a  background  paper, 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, entitled,  'Factors  Affecting  the  Use  of 
Coal  in  Present  and  Future  Energy  Markets." 
This  Committee  Print  (Serial  No.  93-9)  Is  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate's National  Fuels  and  Energy  PoUcv  Study, 
being  conducted  by  the  Conunittee"  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
45  (92nd  Congress).  In  the  Chairman's 
memorandum  of  transmittal,  the  Chairman 
stated: 

"Coal,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
domestic  energy  resource,  has  felt  the  Impact 
of  economic,  social,  and  political  change  In 
the  past  quarter  century.  The  fortunes  of 
coal  have  been  affected  by  such  diverse  fac- 
tors as  the  diesellzatlon  of  rallrotids.  the  ad- 
vent of  nuclear  power,  the  Incidence  of  black 
lung  disease  and  the  Federal  management  of 
the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program.  More  re- 
cently, expanded  concern  for  the  quality  of 
our  environment  has  confronted  coal  with  a 
series  of  new  and  difficult  challenges. 

"Despite  a  hlstorj-  of  uncertainty  coal  re- 
mains an  Increasingly  critical  element  In  our 
national  energy  picture.  The  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  a  three  hundred  year  re- 
serve of  coal  at  today's  rates  of  consumption 
Is  particularly  ironic  because  the  role  of  coal 
In  our  energy  supply  system  Is  actually  de- 
clining. If  coal  is  in  fact  our  most  abundant 
energy  resource,  why  has  It  played  a  dimin- 
ishing role  In  meeting  our  energy  needs? 
What  can  be  done  to  use  more  coal,  thereby 
relieving  some  of  the  pressures  on  other 
energy  sources? 

"It  seems  clear  that  a  concerted  effort  by 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
Is  required  if  coal  Is  to  meet  more  of  our 
growing  energy  needs  In  envlronmentallv  ac- 
ceptable ways.  There  are  serious  public  pol- 
icy Issues  affecting  coal's  future  which  must 
bo  resolved,  and  sooner  rather  than  later. 
The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  Identify 
these  issues,  to  describe  the  Impact  of  pres- 
ent and  proposed  public  policies  on  coal's 
economic  p>osltlon  as  an  energy  source,  and 
to  suggest  the  potential  of  coal  in  meeting 
our  energy  needs." 

Heartngs  are  tentatively  scheduled  to  com- 
mence on  June  6,  1973.  Witnesses,  and  indi- 
viduals submitting  statements  for  the  rec- 
ord, are  requested  to  organize  their  state- 
ments according  to  the  following  general 
questions  and  specific  policy  Issues.  Wit- 
nesses are  requested  to  respond  to  the  Indi- 
cated general  questions,  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  and  file  detailed  responses  to  the 
other  questions  and  Issues,  for  the  record. 
Other  Interested  or  affected  parties  desiring 
to  make  their  views  known,  are  requested  to 
file  their  statements.  In  10  copies,  for  the  rec- 
ord, by  June  29.  1973. 

GENERAL    QTTESTIONS 

1.  What  Is  a  realistic  role  for  coal  as  a  do- 
mestic energy  supply,  Including  Its  potential 
availability,  under  various  assumptions, 
through  the  year  2000? 
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2.  In  the  formulation  of  a  National  Energy 
Policy  (to  achieve  the  objectives  enunciated 
In  response  to  question  1 ) .  what  are  the  gen- 
eral policy  questions  and  issues  that  should 
be  addressed,  and  what  specific  policy 
changes  would  you  recommend  for  their  res- 
olution, with  regard  to— 

a.  coal  reserves,  including  their  location, 
quality,  and  availability; 

b.  Federal  leasing  policies  (also,  see  ques- 
tion 3 ) ; 

c.  coal  production  practices  and  regula- 
tions (also,  see  question  4); 

d.  coal  transportation  practices.  Including 
freight  rates  and  the  availability  of  freight 
cars; 

e.  coal  utilization  (also,  see  question  5); 

f.  manpower  requirements,  including 
sources  of  manpower  and  productivity; 

g.  economic  factors,  such  as  tax  and  pric- 
ing policies  and  capital  requirements  (also, 
see  question  7 ) ; 

h.    Federal    research    programs   and   prior- 
ities (also,  see  question  6) ;  and 
1.  other  areas  of  concern? 

3.  What  specific  policy  Issues  are  associated 
with  current  Federal  policies  governing  the 
leasing  of  coal  resources  on  the  public  lands, 
under  such  statutes  as  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920?  What  specific  action  might  be 
undertaken  for  their  resolution? 

4.  What  are  the  specific  policy  Issues  aris- 
ing from  Implementation  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  as  amend- 
ed? What  specific  action  might  be  undertaken 
for  their  resolution? 

5.  With  regard  to  implementation  of  the 
Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970 — 

a.  What  strategies  are  available  to  the 
Federal  government,  generally,  and  EPA. 
specifically,  for  achieving  the  air  pollution 
control  requirements  established  by  the 
States  to  achieve  the  national  primary 
(health)  and  secondary  (welfare)  ambient 
air  quality  standards  on  the  prescribed  time 
schedules? 

b.  What  are  the  implications  and  policy 
issues  resulting  from  enforcement  of  the 
time  schedules  In  the  State  plans  of  im- 
plementation and  the  Federal  new  source 
performaiLce  standards  for  available  energy 
supplies,  generally,  and  coal,  specifically? 
What  specific  actions  might  be  undertaken 
to  mitigate  any  resultant  economic  dlsi^p- 
tlon.  while  still  achieving  timely  implemen- 
tation of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended? 

6.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  future  use 
of  coal  in  an  environmentally  acceptable 
way  and  In  increased  quantities,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  oil  imports — 

a.  What  should  be  the  national  priorities 
on  coal  related  energy  technologies  and  where 
are  the  opportunities  to  accelerate  current 
research  activities? 

b.  Considering  both  government  and  in- 
dustry activities,  what  should  be  their  re- 
spective roles  in  order  to  assure  the  timely 
development  of  new  energy  technologies? 

c.  Wha',  institutional  arrangements  and 
Federal  policy  changes  are  needed  to  achieve 
the  objectives  stated  in  response  to  ques- 
tions "a"  and  "b"? 

7.  With  respect  to  economic  factors  af- 
fecting coal,  what  problems  and  Issues  stem 
from  current  Federal  economic  policies  and 
practices?  What  specific  actions  might  be  un- 
dertaken for  their  resolution? 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS 


ECONOMIC     STRENGTH     AND     NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  steps  of  the  Archives  Building  is  this 
Inscription:  "What  Is  past  is  prologue, 
study  the  past."  Ret.  Gen.  Ira  Eaker 
has  drawn  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
past  to  write  a  very  provocative  column 


which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  do  this  because 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  everything  that  is  going  on 
today  has  gone  on  before.  Times  change, 
but  men  do  not.  We  should  study  the 
past. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Economic  Strength  and  National  SECUBrrY 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 

There  Is  a  definite  relation  between  the 
economic  well  being  of  a  nation  and  its  na- 
tional security.  There  is  no  better  modern 
example  of  this  than  Oreat  Britain.  In  the 
first  half  of  this  century  she  controlled  the 
balance  of  power  In  the  world,  as  she  dem- 
onstrated In  two  World  Wars. 

After  World  War  II.  as  the  Empire  broke 
up,  as  she  became  a  welfare  state,  when  Lon- 
don no  longer  was  the  financial  center  of  the 
free  world,  reliance  for  British  security 
passed  to  NATO  and  the  strategic-nuclear 
umbrella  of  the  U.S.  When  the  British  pound 
was  no  longer  the  stable,  controlling  cur- 
rency In  the  world,  Britain  had  to  rely  upon 
allies  for  her  security. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  in  fact  It  may 
be  Imperative,  that  we  examine  the  status 
of  the  economy  of  the  United  States  In  re- 
lation to  its  security.  Only  a  faclst  or  com- 
munist state  can  dictate  the  portion  of  its 
national  resources  which  will  be  allocated  to 
its  military  strength.  In  a  free  society,  only 
a  stable  economy  will  long  support  a  strong 
military  posture. 

Economically,  there  Is  one  favorable  index 
for  the  U.S.  Currently  its  gross  national 
product  exceeds  that  of  the  other  economic 
power  centers  in  the  world.  The  GNP  of  the 
U.S..  at  the  end  of  last  year,  was  slightly 
more  than  a  trillion  dollars.  The  GNP  of 
the  Soviet  Bloc  (Warsaw  Pact)  countries 
was  $645  bUUon.  That  of  Western  Europe 
was  $640  billion;  Japan's  was  $200  billion  and 
Red  China's  was  $120  billion.  This  tremen- 
dous lead  in  productivity  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  the  standard  of  living  in  the  U.S. 
was  the  highest  in  the  world  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin. The  U.S.  has.  however,  elected  to  spend 
its  superior  wealth  on  the  welfare  of  Its 
people  Instead  of  maintaining  sviperlor  mili- 
tary strength.  The  proposed  '74  budget  allo- 
cates 48'';  of  the  national  budget  to  welfare 
programs;  while  but  28 '^i  Is  for  defense. 

If  the  GNP  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Bloc  were  combined,  it  would  exceed 
that  of  the  U.S.  by  25%.  That  may  have 
been  what  Khrushchev  had  In  mind  when 
he  boasted  that  the  USSR  would  bury  the 
U.S.  economically.  That  combination  of  So- 
viet and  Western  European  economies  could 
be  accomplished  by  "Flnlandlzation,"  or 
threat  of  nuclear  blackmail.  Military  con- 
quest would  not  be  necessary. 

There  are  some  disturbing  signs  that  the 
economic  superiority  of  the  L'.S.  may  soon 
cease.  Foreign  trade  represents  a  danger  sig- 
nal. Ten  years  ago  we  had  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  foreign  trade  by  about  $10  billion. 
Now,  our  foreign  trade  balance  shows  a  defi- 
cit of  more  than  $12  billion. 

Our  greatest  present  danger  economically, 
however,  lies  in  the  depletion  of  our  natural 
resources.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  we 
were  self-sufficient  In  most  strategic  materi- 
als. In  the  intervening  years  the  profilgate, 
spendthrift  use  of  these  resources  in  a  rap- 
Idly  expanding  Industrial  economy,  plus  two 
World  Wars,  have  largely  exhausted  our  sur- 
plus strategic  materials.  Today,  we  must 
import  67  of  the  72  strategic  materials  re- 
quired for  defense  weapons  and  to  support 
a  war  economy. 

Oil  represents  the  most  critical  strategic 
item  now  in  short  supply  and  the  deficit  is 
rapidly  growing  worse.  In  1973  our  oil  im- 
ports will  cost  «6  billion  and  It  Is  estimated 
that  it  wlU  reach  $30  bUlion  by  1985. 


The  Arab  countries  and  Iran  possess  45% 
of  current  oil  production  in  the  world  and 
60%  of  the  oil  reserves.  The  U.S.  uses  40% 
of  the  world's  production  of  petroleum.  The 
USSR  is  self-sufficient  in  oil  and  all  strategic 
materials. 

It  is  ominously  significant  that  Russia 
now  controls,  through  its  alliance  with  the 
Arab  states,  two-thirds  of  the  oil  require- 
ments of  Western  Europe,  nine-tenths  of 
Japan's  needs  and  25%  of  U.S.  requirements. 
When  she  gains  dominance  of  the  sea  lanes 
by  1975,  as  she  will  if  current  rates  con- 
tinue, she  can  control  this  vital  oil  supply 
not  only  at  its  sources,  but  Its  dlstrtbution 
as  well. 


NO  GOOGOL  DOLLAR  BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  once 
in  a  while  we — the  Government,  all  of  us 
who  are  part  of  it — should  stand  back 
to  see  what  we  have  spent.  That  might 
make  us  think  twice  even  when  author- 
izing necessary  expenditures. 

Someone  who  has  done  that  for  us 
is  a  free-lance  writer,  Frank  L.  Reming- 
ton. In  a  piece  published  by  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  on  May  25,  Mr.  Remington 
takes  dead  aim  by  helping  us  visualize  a 
million  dollars,  a  billion  dollars,  a  trillion 
dollars. 

I  would  not  spoil  the  piece  by  reciting 
its  salient  points,  but  this  one  fact  ought 
to  whet  our  appetites — to  read  it,  not 
to  spend  it.  He  writes  that : 

In  the  first  150  years  of  its  existence  [that 
is  untU  1939],  the  federal  government  spent 
only  $157  billion. 

Need  I  even  say  that  the  Congress  put 
a  limit  on  this  coming  year's  spending 
of  $268  billion? 

It  is  very  simple  to  make  mistakes 
when  handling  gigantic  figures.  Mr. 
Remington,  a  distinguished  writer, 
proves  my  point  when  he  writes: 

Let's  be  fanciful  and  supp>o6e  that  every 
man,  woman  and  chUd  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  a  millionaire  with  an  Income 
of  $100,000  a  week  or  considerably  more  than 
$5  million  apiece  a  year.  The  combined  an- 
nual income  of  the  population  of  the  two 
countries  at  this  fantastic  rate  would  total 
about  $1  trillion. 

To  come  up  with  that  total,  the  an- 
nual income  of  each  person  in  the  two 
countries  would  have  to  be  $5,000  a  year, 
not  $5  million.  But  what  is  a  thousand- 
fold error  among  friends? 

We  should  think  twice  here  in  Con- 
gress to  avoid  three-zero  errors  that  can 
cost  all  of  us  taxpayers  through  the  nose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What's  ts  a  NtJMBER.'  Qotte  a  Err  in  a 
Billion 

(By  Frank  L.  Remington) 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  wUl  probably 
go  down  in  history  as  the  first  "trillion 
doUar"  president.  In  eight  years  Nlxon  and 
his  government  will  probably  spend  con- 
siderably more  than  a  trillion  dollars.  Nlxon 
Is  the  37th  chief  executive.  It  is  estimated 
that  his  administration  wUl  spend  as  much 
In  one  year  as  the  first  30  presidents  com- 
bined. In  eight  years  in  office,  George  Wash- 
ington's expenditures  amounted  to  less  than 
enough  to  operate  the  1973  government  for 
less  than  half  a  day. 
Now  that  otir  Gross  National  Product  has 
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surpassed  the  $1  trillion  a  year  mark,  many 
of  us  might  be  wondering  if  we  are  about  to 
run  out  of  numbers.  Not  at  all.  Although  we 
now  operate  In  the  trillion  dollar  class,  we 
have  barely  scratched  the  surface  so  far  as 
numlsers  are  concerned. 

Most  of  us  find  that  amount  of  money  to 
be  beyond  the  realm  of  our  imagination.  In- 
deed, the  majority  of  us  find  it  difficult 
enough  to  grasp  the  significance  of  a  mere 
$1  million. 

Just  how  much  is  a  million  (1  followed  by 
6  zeros)?  It  looks  like  this:  1.000.000.  Since 
our  government  speaks  mostly  in  billions 
these  days  a  mere  million  must  be  insignifi- 
cant, indeed.  Yet,  only  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mUllon  days  have  elapsed  since  Julius 
Caesar  ruled  the  Roman  Empire. 

SEVEN  WEEKS  TO  FINISH  JOB 

Try  counting  a  million  $1  dollar  bills  and 
you'll  really  appreciate  what  a  huge  chunk  of 
cash  it  is.  Counting  at  the  rate  of  60  bills  a 
minute  for  a  fuU  eight  hour  day,  five  days  a 
week.  It  will  take  you  almost  seven  weeks  to 
complete  the  task.  Just  half  a  mUlion  auto- 
mobUes  lined  up  bumper  to  bumi>er  would 
extend  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Miami,  Fla. 

Now,  how  much  is  a  billion,  or  a  billion 
dollars.  In  famUiar  terms?  First,  a  bUllon  is 
one  thousand  mUllon.  Our  national  debt 
right  now  Is  more  than  $400  bUllon.  At  $100 
a  week,  a  man  working  192,307  years  could 
accumulate  a  billion  dollars — before  taxes! 

Or  look  at  it  this  way.  If  you'd  started  In 
business  In  the  year  A.D.  1  with  $1  billion 
capital,  and  if  you  bad  managed  your  busi- 
ness so  poorly  that  you  lost  $1,000  each  day, 
in  1972  you  still  would  have  enough  capital 
left  out  of  the  original  billion  to  continue  in 
business,  losing  $1,000  a  day  for  about  an- 
other 770  years,  or  around  the  year  2745.  And 
our  government  owes  more  than  400  times 
that  amount  1 

Suppose  you  have  acquired  $1  billion,  and 
take  it  In  $1  bills  so  you  can  fondle  it  and 
count  it.  If  you  were  40  years  old  when  you 
started  to  count,  and  assuming  that  it  was 
possible  for  you  to  be  so  occupied  24  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  you  would  be  about 
72  years  old  by  the  time  you  completed  the 
task — counting  at  the  rate  of  one  bill  a 
second. 

a    stack    of    bills    125    MILES    HIGH 

Of  course,  accumulating  a  billion  $1 
bills  In  one  place  would  be  quite  a  feat  in 
Itself.  If  laid  end  to  end.  a  billion  $1  bills 
would  encircle  the  earth  nearly  four  times. 
Or  If  you'd  prefer  to  stack  them  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  they'd  make  a  pile  about  125 
miles  high ! 

Let's  approach  the  visualization  of  a  billion 
from  a  different  angle,  forgetting  money  for 
a  moment.  Suppose  you  take  a  billion  kitchen 
matches  and  lay  them  side  by  side.  How  far 
would  they  stretch?  A  mile  or  two?  No.  In- 
deed. They'd  stretch  from  Nashville,  Tenn., 
to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  or  roughly  2,500 
miles. 

Now  that  we  have  a  hazy  conception  of  a 
billion,  we  might  try  to  take  on  a  trillion. 
How  much  is  a  trillion  dollars?  It  looks  like 
this  In  figures:  $1,000,000,000,000,  and  con- 
sists of  a  thousand  billion. 

From  the  time  of  George  Washington's 
first  presidential  inaugural  in  1789  through 
166  years  to  the  spring  of  1955,  the  United 
States  Government  spent  about  $1  trillion — 
most  of  it  in  the  last  16  years  of  the  period. 
Indeed,  in  the  first  160  years  of  its  existence, 
the  federal  government  spent  only  $157  bil- 
lion, and  In  the  next  16  years  expended  $843 
billion. 

How  can  we  possibly  imagine  a  trillion 
dollars?  Suppose  we  look  at  It  from  the 
standpoint  of  $1,000  bills.  A  miUion  dollars 
in  crisp  new  $1,000  bills  laid  one  on  top  of  the 
other  would  make  a  stack  eight  Inches  tall. 
A  bUlion  dollars  worth  of  $1,000  tollls  would 
stack  up  into  the  sky  110  feet  higher  than 
the  Washington  Monument.  And  a  trillion 


dollars  worth  of  the  same  $1,000  bills  would 
stretch  125  miles  into  the  air. 

Let's  be  fanciful  and  suppose  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  Is  a  millionaire  with  an  income 
of  $100,000  a  week,  or  considerably  more  than 
$5  million  apiece  each  year.  The  combined 
annual  income  of  the  population  of  the  two 
countries  at  this  fantastic  rate  would  total 
about  $1  trillion. 

In  Inches,  how  far  is  it  around  the  earth 
at  the  equator?  A  trillion  inches?  Not  nearly. 
In  fact.  If  you  traveled  to  the  moon  and 
back  30  times,  the  distance  you'd  cover  would 
just  about  add  up  to  one  trillion  Inches. 

DIFFICULT    CONCEPT    FOR     MOST    OF    US 

Yes,  a  trilUon  of  anything  is  pretty  difficult 
concept  for  most  of  us  to  grasp.  But  a  trillion 
is  nothing  compared  to  a  quadrillion  (1  fol- 
lowed by  15  zeros).  Since  man  first  began 
to  talk,  it  is  estimated  that  he  has  spoken 
about  a  quintillion  1  followed  by  18  zeros) 
words.  That  Includes  all  filibusters,  campaign 
gobbledygook,  baby  talk  and  the  ravings  of 
such  persons  as  Adolf  Hitler  and  Howard 
Cosell. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  close  to  a  sex- 
tUllon  (1  followed  by  21  zeros)  grains  of  sand 
on  an  average  beach.  How  many  electrons 
there  may  be  in  the  universe  Is  anyone's 
guess,  though  It  might  be  a  qulndeclllion  (1 
followed  48  zeros),  a  vlglntllllon  (1  followed 
by  63  zeros)  or  even  a  googol  (1  followed  by 
100  zeros) . 

The  term  "googol"  was  coined  by  Edward 
Kasner,  an  eminent  American  mathematician. 
One  day  he  said  to  his  9  year  old  nephew: 
"Give  me  the  first  word  you  can  think  of 
for  the  largest  number  you  can  possibly 
thing  of."  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
youngster  replied,  'A  googol."  Since  then  the 
word  has  become  standard  in  modern  mathe- 
matics. 

A  GOOCOLPLEX  IS  LARGER  STILL 

Possibly  the  number  of  raindrops  that  have 
fallen  since  the  earth  began  does  not  even 
approach  a  googol.  Maybe  a  million  years 
in  the  future,  a  googol  raindrops  will  have 
fallen.  Nobody  knows.  One  thing  Is  certain, 
though:  A  googol  is  trivial  indeed  compared 
to  a  googolplex,  which  Is  1  followed  by  a 
googol  of  zeros. 

Now,  a  googolplex  is  estimated  .  .  .  but  let's 
not  go  into  that.  A  googol  and  a  googolplex 
are  beyond  our  comprehension.  Most  of  us 
have  a  hard  enough  time  trying  to  envision 
a  billion  and  a  trillion. 

Politicians,  however,  have  little  trouble 
spending  billions  of  dollars,  though  it  is 
hoped  they  won't  run  the  national  debt  up 
to  a  trillion  dollars.  Perhaps  the  reason  they 
spend  so  much  is  that  they  don't  compre- 
hend big  figures.  A  billion  dollars  more  or  less 
probably  doesn't  faze  them,  especially  in  an 
election  year  when  they  orate  several  billion 
words  around  the  country. 

If  big  numbers,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  national  debt,  worry  us  too  much,  per- 
haps our  solution  would  be  to  make  a  safari 
to  Africa  and  maybe  take  up  residence  with 
the  Hottentots.  Their  vocabularly  doesn't  in- 
clude words  for  numbers  higher  than  three. 
Ask  a  Hottentot  how  many  fingers  he  htis  and 
he'll  answer  "many."  It's  much  simpler  that 
way — and  there  are  no  worries  about  googols 
and  googolplexes. 


SOME  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
WATERGATE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  John  J. 
Rhodes,  Republican  Congressman  from 
Arizona,  writing  in  Friday's  New  York 
Times,  puts  Watergate  in  perspective.  He 
says  succinctly  and  eloquently  that  all 
Republicans  should  not  be  condemned 
for  the  actions  of  a  few  persons  not  elect- 
ed to  public  ofiRce.  This  is  true.  What  is 


also  true,  as  Congressman  Rhodes  points 
out,  is  that  "for  every  person  in  the 
Republican  organization  who  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Watergate,  there  were 
literally  thousands  who  worked  tirelessly 
and  honestly  to  reelect  the  President  and 
elect  Republican  candidates."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  excellent 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Some  Perspectue  on  Watergate 
(By  John  J.  Rhodes) 

Washington. — It  began  slowly  and  built 
Into  a  crescendo  which  has  consumed  the 
attention  of  virtually  everyone  in  Washing- 
ton and  millions  of  Americans  around  the 
country.  At  first.  It  was  dismissed  as  a  petty 
burglarj-.  an  isolated  incident.  Now,  It  is  a 
raging  controversy  which  has  threatened  to 
paralyze  the  normal  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  referring  to  Watergate — the  illegal 
entry  last  fall  of  seven  individuals,  among 
them  employes  of  the  Committee  for  the  Re- 
Election  of  the  President,  into  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. This  incident  has  blossomed  into  a 
full-scale  scandal,  complete  with  charges  and 
countercharges.  And  as  the  President  himself 
admitted.  "The  inevitable  result  of  these 
charges  has  been  to  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  Integrity  of  the  White  House 
Itself." 

Of  course,  the  only  responsible  position  to 
take,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  is  un- 
equivocally to  reject  the  attitude  which  led 
to  the  Watergate  break-in.  Over  the  past 
several  weeks,  many  leading  Republicans  in 
the  Congress  and  around  the  country  have 
urged  an  immediate  and  full  Investigation  of 
the  facts.  The  1972  Democratic  Presidential 
candidate.  Senator  George  McGovern,  has 
publicly  stated,  "Republicans  have  been 
among  the  most  effective  voices  calling  for 
full  disclosure  of  all  the  facts." 

Watergate  must  be  resolved  without  delay. 
Par  too  much  time  has  been  spent  on  this 
senseless  crime  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  normal 
business  of  Government.  That  has  been,  in 
my  judgment,  the  real  tragedy  of  Watergate : 
It  has  distracted  us  from  many  of  the  impor- 
tant issues  which  face  our  country.  We  must 
get  on  vrtth  the  vital  work  before  us. 

Watergate  must  be  resolved,  but  it  must 
also  be  placed  in  some  sort  of  a  realistic 
perspective.  Watergate  was,  as  the  President 
has  said,  "a  series  of  Illegal  acts  and  bad  judg- 
ments by  a  number  of  Individuals."  This 
should  not  mean  condemnation  of  the  politi- 
cal system.  "It  was  the  system,"  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "that  has  brought  the  facts  to  light 
and  that  will  bring  the  guilty  to  justice." 
I,  for  one,  believe  this. 

All  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
Watergate — regardless  of  their  position — 
must  be  fully  prosecuted  and.  If  found 
guUty,  punished  as  reqired  by  law.  Future 
generations  must  know  that  we  cannot  con- 
done this  type  of  senseless  and  reprehen- 
sible activity. 

The  process  is  now  under  way  which  will 
result  in  full  disclosure  if  it  is  scrupulously 
followed.  We  must  see  to  it  that  this  process 
proceeds  unhampered.  But  now  we  mvist 
move  on  to  other  matters — vital  matters  of 
great  importance  to  our  people  and  to  the 
world,  whose  consideration  cannot  longer  be 
postponed. 

Politics  is  full  of  good  and  honest  men  and 
women.  For  every  person  in  the  Republican 
organization  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
Watergate,  there  were  literally  thousands 
who  worked  tirelessly  and  honestly  to  re- 
elect the  President  and  elect  Republican 
candidates.  No  one  party  holds  a  monopoly 
on    Integrity,    no    entire    party    should    be 
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penalized  by  the  actions  of  one  group  of 
Individuals.  There  has  never  been  any  allega- 
tion that  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee or  any  of  its  functionaries  were  In- 
volved in  any  way  in  Watergate. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  evidence  at  this  point 
to  directly  Implicate  President  Nixon  in  the 
series  of  Watergate  wrongdoings.  In  lieu  of 
evidence,  it  is  unfair  to  condemn  the  Presi- 
dent, or  his  entire  Administration.  As  Sen- 
ator William  Proxmlre  recently  asked  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate:  "Does  not  the  President 
have  the  same  simple  right  that  every  other 
American  has  to  be  Innocent  until  proven 
guilty?" 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Republican  because 
I  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party.  One  of  these  principles  was  handed 
down  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  first  Republi- 
can President.  President  Lincoln  said  over  a 
hundred  years  ago:  "Let  the  people  know  the 
facts  and  the  country  will  be  saved." 

The  facts  of  Watergate  will  be  displayed 
to  the  people  of  America.  And  America,  once 
again,  will  have  been  saved,  by  the  good 
Judgment  of  an  Informed  pieople. 


PERMANENT  EMERGENCY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Justice 
Jackson  wrote  in  the  1952  steel  seizure 
case  that: 

Power  to  legislate  for  emergencies  belongs 
in  the  hands  of  Congress,  but  only  Congress 
itself  can  prevent  power  from  slipping 
through  its  fingers. 

The  United  States  has  been  in  a  state 
of  emergency  since  1933;  it  is  time  that 
Congress  retrieved  those  powers  that 
slipped  away  over  the  last  40  years;  it  is 
time  to  end  outdated  emergency  rule. 
That  is  what  the  bipartisan  Special 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Termination  of 
the  National  Emergency  is  investigating. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  work  of  the 
special  committee  appears  in  the  May  19 
issue  of  the  New  Republic.  In  order  that 
other  Senators  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Permanent  Emergency 

Of  a  recent  issue,  a  congressman,  trying 
to  drum  up  alarm  in  the  House,  said,  "This 
is  no  ordinary  crisis."  How  could  it  be?  The 
country  has  been  In  a  state  of  emergency 
since  at  least  1933,  beginning  with  FDR. 
President  Truman  declared  another  emer- 
gency In  1950  (stUl  with  us)  and  signed  the 
National  Defense  Production  Act,  which  kept 
the  economy  on  quasi-war  footing.  Then  Mr. 
Nixon  In  1971  was  forced  by  declining  mone- 
tary reserves  and  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  to  declare  a  third  emergency,  which 
Justified  his  putting  a  surcharge  on  imports. 
Congress  never  approved  or  removed  It. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Termina- 
tion of  the  Nationsa  Emergency  which  the 
Senate  set  up  last  year  to  look  into  this 
historic  accumulation  is  finding  that  the 
deeper  it  digs,  the  larger  the  doubt  that  it 
can  be  terminated.  Committee  aides  have 
found  hundreds  of  extant  extraordinary 
powers  that  Congress  has  yielded,  but  never 
codified,  for  times  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. An  air  force  computer  bank,  probably 
the  one  the  government  has  programed  for 
Apocalypse,  has  scanned  the  US  code  and 
turned  up  580  special  powers. 

For  instance  during  any  national  emer- 
gency the  President  may  take  over  the  air- 
waves. The  Communications  Act  of  1934  does 
not  describe  the  kind  oif  emergency  this  has 
to  be  or  how  long  it  may  last:  nevertheless. 


every    station    license    can    be    waived    or 
revoked. 

"When  he  considers  it  in  the  national  In- 
terest," the  President  may  also  send  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  armed  forces  to  any  republic  (it 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  republic)  in  North,  Cen- 
tral or  South  America  (or,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, any  other  country)  "to  assist  In  mil- 
itary matters."  By  executive  order,  moreover, 
any  populated  area  In  the  US  may  be  de- 
clared a  military  zone  under  martial  law.  In- 
tended for  use  In  World  War  n,  this  statute 
could  be  used  to  revive  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act,  which  Congress  thought  It  abol- 
ished two  years  ago. 

Under  the  National  Defense  Production 
Act,  due  to  expire  In  1974,  the  President  can 
"allocate  materials,"  which  In  practice  has 
meant  stockpiling  strategic  metals  each 
year.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1966,  as  Vietnam 
heated  up.  President  Johnson  was  requiring 
steel  producers  to  set  aside  for  defense  six 
percent  of  their  output,  copper  producers  18 
percent,  and  aluminum  producers  13  percent. 
But  the  President  Is  empowered  also  to  take 
over  industrial  plants  to  assure  needed  sup- 
plies and  munitions,  and  he  can  fine  busi- 
nessmen up  to  $10,000  and  Jail  them  for  a 
year. 

Then  there  is  the  loan  guarantee  program, 
based  on  a  1959  executive  order  which  In  turn 
derived  its  authority  from  the  national  state 
of  emergency  declared  In  the  Korean  war.  In 
the  last  15  years.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
cently reported,  the  Pentagon  has  used  this 
executive  order  to  make  $85.9  million  In  out- 
right grants  to  defense  contractors,  without 
the  approval  or  knowledge  of  the  secretary 
of  Defense.  That  amount  does  not  Include 
an  early  1971  baU-out  of  Lockheed  (which 
Congress  did  not  know  about) — a  $1  billion 
boost  of  contract  prices  of  the  C-5A  and  the 
Cheyenne  programs.  The  government  has 
also  bought  stock  in  some  defense  companies. 

The  President  need  not  declare  a  new 
national  emergency  with  each  new  executive 
order;  he  need  only  refer  to  an  earlier  one 
or  make  reference  to  some  antique  war-time 
statute  like  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
of  1917— the  law  invoked  by  President  John- 
son In  1968  when  he  put  emergency  restric- 
tions on  overseas  Investments. 

The  580  ways  to  deal  with  emergencies  that 
criss-croes  the  US  code  ought  to  be  sorted  out 
as  quickly  as  possible.  But  as  the  current 
debate  on  the  President's  war  powers  makes 
clear,  the  problem  is  not  wholly  legal.  Politics 
abhors  a  vacuum,  a  point  that  was  made  by 
Justice  Jackson  in  the  steel  seizure  cases  of 
1952:  "A  crisis  that  challenges  the  President, 
equally,  or  perhaps  primarily,  challenges 
Congress  .  .  We  may  say  that  power  to  legis- 
late for  emergencies  belongs  in  the  hands  of 
Congress,  but  only  Congress  Itself  can  pre- 
vent power  from  slipping  through  Its 
fingers." 


ONE  SPECIES.  MANY  CULTURES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Ninth 
International  Congress  of  Anthropo- 
logical and  Ethnological  Sciences  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  from  August  28  through 
September  8,  1973.  As  many  as  3,000 
scholars  from  more  than  100  coimtrles 
are  expected  to  participate  in  this  major 
intellectual  event.  Already  85  sessions 
have  been  scheduled  and  more  than  1,000 
papers  received. 

The  theme  of  the  Congress  Is  "One 
Species,  Many  Cultures,"  and  is  based  on 
the  thesis  that  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind depends  upon  recognition  and  re- 
spect for  group  dlCferences.  In  pursuance 
of  this  theme,  there  will  be  a  number  of 
cultural  events  Including  a  specially 
commissioned  opera  by  Glan  Carlo 
Menottl,  an  ingenious  presentation  of 
the  main  musical  styles  of  various  re- 


gions of  the  world,  an  American  folk  con- 
cert sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, a  major  new  film  entitled  "The 
Ethnography  of  World  Dance,"  exhibits 
of  paintings  and  photographs  from 
aroimd  the  world,  an  anthropological 
film  festival,  an  arts  and  crafts  fair  fea- 
turing work  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  In- 
dians, and  an  anthropology  book  fair. 

There  will  also  be  a  "Study  of  Ameri- 
can Culture"  conducted  during  the  Con- 
gress by  a  commission  of  scholars  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  study  will  be 
conducted  in  20  Chicago  ethnic  com- 
munities which  are  preparing  for  it  by 
developing  documentary  videotapes 
about  themselves  and  their  problems 
with  the  cooperation  of  University  of 
Illinois  Chicago  Circle  faculty  members 
and  students.  After  viewing  these  docu- 
mentaries, the  scholars  wlU  go  into  the 
communities  for  public  meetings  with  the 
local  people  to  discuss  the  community 
situation  in  its  broadest  perspective. 

Dr.  Sol  Tax,  the  distinguished  an- 
thropologist of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  spent  over  2  years  organizing  the 
Congress  and  has  developed  new  ap- 
proaches which  are  imique  to  congresses 
of  scholars  and  which  are  designed  to 
make  participation  in  the  Congress  more 
meaningful  and  useful  than  is  often  the 
case.  For  example,  he  has  scheduled  pre- 
congress  conferences  in  Chicago  and 
other  American  cities  to  increase  inter- 
change among  scholars  of  particular  dis- 
cipline. Human  biologists  and  physical 
anthropologists  will  gather  at  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit,  ethnologists 
and  museologists  in  Milwaukee,  social 
anthropologists  in  Oshkosh,  and  so  forth. 

Another  precongress  conference  will 
bring  together  15-  to  18-year-olds  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  explore  youth's 
role  in  the  world.  Educational  and  social 
activities  are  planned  to  develop  a  sense 
of  community  and  friendship,  to  gain 
Icnowledge  and  respect  for  other  cultures, 
and  to  share  ideas  on  contemporary  is- 
sues in  relation  to  the  future  of  the 
species. 

To  enhance  the  value  of  the  Congress 
to  participants,  papers  and  astracts  are 
already  being  made  available  to  attend- 
ees and  participants  in  advance  of  the 
meetings.  Therefore,  sessions  will  be  de- 
voted solely  to  discussion.  Mutual  ex- 
change will  be  further  enhanced  by  a 
simultaneous  translation  system  from 
and  Into  English,  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian, and  Spanish,  supplemented  by  a 
secondary  translation  system  to  assist 
those  who  know  none  of  these  five  lan- 
guages. Translation  will  be  provided  by 
wireless  headsets,  and  there  will  be  no 
loudspeaker  system  so  that,  with  the 
headset  in  place,  one  can  hear  one's  own 
language  without  the  distrsuition  of 
loudspeaker  noise. 

Another  innovation  is  a  major  publish- 
ing effort  which  will  produce  as  many  as 
100  books  of  the  papers  and  discussions 
which  will  in  fact  "update"  anthropology 
and  which  will  be  repeated  in  future 
congresses  at  5-year  intervals. 

The  Ninth  International  Congress 
of  Anthropological  and  Ethnological 
Sciences  will  be  a  major  event  for  schol- 
ars. I  believe  it  will  set  a  new  standard 
and  establish  a  new  style  for  interna- 
tional congresses. 
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WHY  IS  PHASE  in  SUCH  A  FAILURE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  phase  IH  is  a  dismal  failure  Is 
obvious.  The  question  is  why.  There  are 
many  reasons,  including  the  incredibly 
timed  change  in  policy  last  January  and 
the  undue  permissiveness  of  the  regula- 
tions. A  further  reason,  which  has  not  re- 
ceived enough  attention,  is  the  abysmally 
poor  administration  of  the  program.  No 
program  will  work  unless  those  who  ad- 
minister the  program  are  seriously  trying 
to  make  it  work.  Conversely,  even  a  poor- 
ly designed  program  such  as  phase  ni 
can  be  made  at  least  partially  effective 
through  competent  and  vigorous  admin- 
istration. 

T\vo  recent  newspaper  articles,  one  by 
Art  Pine  in  the  Baltimore  Sim  and  the 
other  by  James  Gannon  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  have  now  exposed  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  associated  with 
phase  m.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
iSee  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Both  articles  stress 
that  the  much  publicized  "stick  in  the 
closet"  with  which  Secretary  Shultz  re- 
peatedly promised  to  "clobber"  those  who 
failed  to  comply  with  phase  in  has  re- 
mained in  the  closet.  There  has  been 
not  one  single  significant  action  vmder 
phase  in  to  roll  back  an  excessive  price 
or  wage  increase.  I  repeat,  not  one  single 
significant  action. 

At  one  point  during  phase  II  the  Price 
Commission  was  ordering  price  rollbacks 
at  a  rate  of  three  or  four  each  week. 
Under  phase  in  there  have  been  none. 
The  professional  staff  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  is  demoralized  and  the  en- 
forcement personnel  supplied  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  are  frustrated. 
Staff  efforts  to  conscientiously  conduct 
a  successful  program  are  being  ignored 
or  vetoed  by  those  in  charge. 

A  new  and  crucial  test  of  phase  in 
presently  faces  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil. The  steel  industry  has  announced 
plans  for  a  5-percent  price  increase  this 
month.  Steel  is  the  classic  example  of  an 
oligopolistic,  administered  price  industry. 
This  is  the  type  of  situation  in  which 
Government  action  to  hold  down  prices 
is  most  needed.  If  phase  in  faUs  this 
test  we  can  abandon  all  hope  for  prog- 
ress in  reducing  inflation. 

Exhibit  A 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  30,  1973] 

Phase  III  Unused  Stick  in  the  Closet 
(By  James  P.  Gannon) 

Washington. — Somewhere  In  the  White 
House,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  closet  with 
a  stick  In  it. 

The  "Stick  in  the  Closet"  Is  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's catch-phrase  for  the  standby 
powers  It  has  to  hit  unions  and  companies 
which  flagrantly  violate  the  quasi-voluntary 
Phase  3  wage  and  price  controls. 

Treasxiry  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz  first 
referred  to  the  stick  on  Jan.  11,  In  unveiling 
the  change  from  the  mandatory  Phase  2  con- 
trols to  what  he  called  the  "voluntary"  Phase 
3  curbs.  Seeking  to  distinguish  the  revamped 
Phase  3  controls  from  the  voluntary  wage  and 
price  guidelines  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
years,  Mr.  Shultz  conjured  up  the  "stick  In 
the  closet"  Image  and  warned  that  "people 


who  don't  comply  voluntarily  are  going  to  get 
clobbered." 

Inasmuch  as  this  Is  a  time  of  feverish 
searching  Into  White  House  closets,  which 
contain  plenty  of  skeletons  if  nothing  else.  It 
seems  timely  to  ask:  Whatever  became  of  the 
stick? 

What  seems  clear  now,  after  more  than 
four  months  of  the  Phase  3  program.  Is  that 
the  stick  Is  more  a  rhetorical  tool  than  a 
practical  antl-lnflatlon  weapon.  Nixon  ad- 
ministration economic  policy-makers,  led  by 
Mr.  Shultz,  believe  strongly  In  basic  sup- 
ply-and-demand  strategies  to  control  Infla- 
tion, rather  than  in  any  selective  punishing 
of  scapegoats  who  sin  against  the  wage- 
price  commandments.  The  mere  existence  of 
Mr.  Shultz's  shillelagh  apparently  was 
mesmt  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  a  possible 
widespread  surge  of  follow-the-leader  type 
price  Increases  that  might  follow  the  ex- 
piration of  Phase   2  controls. 

To  be  sure,  the  Phase  3  stick  has  been 
rhetorically  brandished  by  Nixon  adminis- 
tration economic  officials  with  great  vigor  and 
frequency.  Alarmed  by  the  widespread  reac- 
tion that  the  switch  to  Phase  3  was  actually 
an  abandonment  of  meaningful  controls, 
Mr.  Shultz  and  his  cohorts  verbally  swing 
the  stick  in  an  effort  to  restore  some  of 
the  controls  program's  damaged  credibility. 

MR.    SHTTLTZ'    WARNINGS 

Only  a  day  after  he  unveiled  the  Phase 
3  program,  Mr.  Shultz,  who  didn't  Uke  news- 
paper headlines  that  said  the  White  House 
had  "scrapped"  controls,  summoned  a  small 
group  of  newsmen  to  his  Treasury  office  to 
say  that  the  Phase  3  closet  contataed  not  only 
a  stick,  but  a  shotgun,  a  baseball  bat  and  an 
arsenal  of  other  weapons.  And  the  govern- 
ment wouldn't  hesitate  to  use  them,  Mr. 
Nixon's   economic  policy   architect   warned. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  as  price  Indexes 
began  ringing  Inflationary  alarms,  the  admin- 
istration kept  talking  a  tough  controls  strat- 
egy, William  Simon,  the  new  No.  2  man  at  the 
Treasury,  warned  that  "Phase  3  Is  going  to 
get  tough  If  toughness  is  warranted."  Mr. 
Shultz  even  strode  into  that  corporate  lions' 
den,  the  prestigious  Business  Council,  to 
warn  that  "someone  will  get  clobbered"  if  the 
price  and  wage  rules  are  broken.  "If  any  of 
you  want  to  offer  yourselves  up  as  that  Juicy 
target,"  the  Cabinet  officer  told  the  business- 
men, "we'll  be  delighted  to  clobber  you." 

So.  much  has  been  heard  of  the  stick  in  the 
closet.  But  very  little — almost  nothing — has 
been  seen  of  it. 

That's  not  because  everj'thlng  on  the  infla- 
tion front  is  going  swimmingly,  of  course.  As 
everyone  from  housewives  to  purchasing 
agents  knows,  the  pace  of  price  increases 
since  the  Phase  3  program  began  has  been  the 
worst  since  the  Korean  war  Inflation  of  1951. 

Wholesale  prices  In  the  flrst  three  months 
of  Phase  3  soared  at  a  seasonally-adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  21.2%.  Forget  for  a  moment  the 
stunning  37 .3  r^  annual  rate  of  gain  In  prices 
of  farm  products,  processed  foods  and  feeds, 
and  look  Just  at  that  segment  of  the  economy 
that  ought  to  be  most  susceptible  to  persua- 
sion by  the  "stick  In  the  closet" — industrial 
prices.  In  that  three-month  period,  wholesale 
quotes  of  industrial  goods  zoomed  at  an  an- 
nual rate  approaching  15%,  the  steepest  in  22 
years. 

The  industrial  price  escalation  reflects  siz- 
able markups  on  steel,  nonferrous  metals,  oil, 
coal,  gasoline,  textiles,  machinery  and  many 
other  basic  goods.  TTie  price  of  lumber  has 
gone  up  BO  much  under  Phase  3  that.  If  the 
White  House  had  to  go  out  today  and  buy  a 
new  stick  to  put  in  the  closet.  It  would  cost 
nearly  23%  more  than  in  January. 

But  who  has  been  "clobbered"?  Despite 
the  price  outbreak,  there  hasn't  been  a  smgle 
case  of  a  company  feeling  the  whack  of  the 
Phase  3  stick.  The  general  level  of  wage  set- 
tlements under  Phase  3  has  been  much  more 
stable  than  prices;  still,  there  have  been  nu- 


merous settlements  exceeding  the  admittedly 
fuzzy  5.5%  wage  standard,  but  not  disciplin- 
ing of  Labor  chieftains,  either. 

Administration  men  cite  various  moves  as 
evidence  that  there  really  is  a  stick,  but  the 
evidence  isn't  very  persuasive.  In  March,  re- 
acting to  climb  tog  fuel  prices,  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council  relmposed  limited  mandatory 
price  controls  on  23  oil  companies.  But  It  has 
already  begun  relaxing  these  In  the  face  of 
shortages  that  the  companies  contend  are 
worsened  by  the  price  curbs. 

Under  political  pressures  that  included  a 
march  on  Washington  by  homebuUders.  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  seven  weeks  ago  held 
public  hearings  on  the  soaring  price  of  lum- 
ber. Despite  the  Implication  that  It  would 
stiffen  lumber  price  controls,  the  Council 
hasn't  followed  the  heartogs  with  any  such 
action;  It  Is  still  studying  the  situation. 

As  pot  roast  became  a  luxury  and  house- 
wives began  boycotttog  the  butcher,  the 
White  House  took  another  action  that's  more 
symbolic  than  real;  placing  price  ceilings  on 
beef,  pork  and  lamb  at  a  time  when  those 
prices  were  at  historic  highs.  By  locking  the 
barn  after  the  Inflationary  stampede,  the  ad- 
ministration again  demonstrated  Its  reluc- 
tance to  tighten  controls  in  any  way  that 
really  puts  the  squeeze  on  anyone. 

Currently,  the  administration  faces  what 
may  be  the  crucial  test  of  the  whole  stlck- 
in-the-closet  idea.  In  the  midst  of  the  worst 
industrial  price  Inflation  in  two  decades,  the 
steel  industry,  led  by  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  has 
served  up  a  4.8%  price  hike,  effective  June  15, 
on  about  45%  of  the  Industry  product  line, 
principally  sheet  and  strip.  Now  the  ball  Is  In 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  court,  where  offi- 
cials are  studying  the  situation. 

In  the  Kennedy-Johnson  era.  steel  price 
hikes  prompted  antl-lnflatlonary  sticks  to 
emerge  from  the  White  House  closet  even 
though  there  wasn't  any  direct  price-control 
program.  Several  times  during  the  1960s, 
steelmakers  trooped  down  to  the  White  House 
to  have  their  allegedly  greedy  knuckles 
rapped  by  wrathful  Presidents.  It  became  a 
sort  of  ritual  dance  In  which  the  steelmakers 
stuck  their  necks  out,  took  a  couple  of  licks, 
then  retreated  halfway,  leaving  everybody 
with  the  feeling  that  something  had  been 
accomplished. 

There's  no  way  to  predict  how  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  will  handle  the  stesl-prlce 
bid.  But  it's  fair  to  say  that  if  it  doesn't  do 
anything  to  forestall  or  reduce  a  price  hike 
that's  bound  to  ripple  throughout  the  econ- 
omy In  coming  months,  the  stick  In  the  closet 
can  be  put  down  as  a  myth. 

A    DEBATABLE    ISSUE 

There's  room  for  debate  over  whether  the 
stick  really  ought  to  be  wielded  with  force 
and  frequency,  of  course.  A  case  can  be  made 
that  now  Is  the  crucial  time  for  the  admtols- 
tratlon  to  demonstrate  that  It  won't  allow  ta- 
flatlon  to  get  out  of  hand  and  that  It's  wlUtag 
to  whack  a  few  scapegoats.  This  might  re- 
store public  confidence. 

Administration  men  argue  another  case: 
that  beating  the  lumber  industry,  oil  men  or 
farmers  over  the  head  with  a  price  stick  isn't 
going  to  solve  supply  tightness  in  lumber,  oil 
or  meat.  The  administration's  anti-inflation- 
ary strategy  is  to  find  ways  to  boost  produc- 
tion or  imports  of  products  that  are  under 
heavy  demand  pressure. 

The  administration,  In  fact,  seems  ready 
to  accept  a  considerable  degree  of  price  up- 
turn In  a  period  of  strong  demand,  such  as 
the  present.  Prices,  Mr.  Shultz  likes  to  tell 
listeners,  have  an  essential  rationing  func- 
tion to  perform  by  allocating  scarce  supplies 
among  those  willing  to  pay  what  the  traffic 
allows. 

Thus,  classic  supply-demand  economics  Is 
dominating  the  administration's  policy  today 
and  probably  will  as  long  SkS  Mr.  Shultz.  an 
ardent  free-market  disciple,  remains  to 
charge.  It's  difficult  to  fit  a  punitive  stick 
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Into  that  philosophical  closet.  After  all,  If  a 
businessman  Is  only  helping  to  ration  a 
scarce  commodity  among  all  those  customers 
lined  up  at  his  door,  should  he  be  walloped 
font? 

Maybe  the  administration  economists  are 
right  In  their  Judgment  that  a  general  de- 
mand-puU  inflation  cant  be  effectively  and 
equitably  controlled  by  application  of  the 
stick.  But  If  the  stick  Is  any  more  than  a 
rhetorical  wand,  now's  the  time  to  prove  It. 
If  not,  they  ought  to  quit  kidding  everybody 
about  the  contents  of  that  closet. 

(Note. — Mr.  Gannon,  a  member  of  the 
Journal's  Washington  bureau,  covers  eco- 
nomic affairs.) 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun] 
Despite  Racing  Inflation,  Stick  Is  Still  in 
THE  Closet 
(By  Art  Pine) 
Washington.— Phase  3  of  President  Nix- 
on's economic  controls  program  is  heading 
toward  its  fifth  month  of  operation  with  no 
sign  of  serious  enforcement,  and  strong  evi- 
dence of  bureaucratic  disarray. 

Despite  soaring  "industrial  prices,  with  in- 
flation raging  at  a  22-year  record  pace,  the 
administration  has  yet  to  use  the  so-called 
"stick  In  the  closet"  that  It  earlier  said  was 
essential  to  give  the  program  teeth. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement,  both  by 
outside  economists  and  by  many  officials 
within  the  program  itself,  that  the  overall 
administration  of  the  controls  has  been  too 
lax  to  enable  the  effort  to  be  effective. 

A  series  of  Interviews,  Involving  outside 
analysts,  government  officials  and  others 
closely  associated  with  the  administration's 
controls  effort  shows  that: 

Although  Inflation  has  reaccelerated  to  an 
extraordinary  pace  in  recent  months,  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  still  has  not  taken  a 
single  significant  action  under  Phase  3  regu- 
lations to  roll  back  prices  or  wages, 
ms  frustrated 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  Is 
charged  with  enforcing  the  program,  feels 
frustrated  by  restrictions  and  unable  to  act 
effectively.  Officials  say  Its  reports  of  appar- 
ent violations  have  gone  largely  unheeded. 
The  Phase  3  regulations,  both  those  issued 
originally  and  others  drafted  since  Janu- 
ary 11.  are  regarded  by  authorities  as  so  weak 
and  ambiguously  worded  that  they  contrib- 
ute to  making  enforcement  more  difficult. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  during  Phase  3 
has  been  rife  with  Indecision  and  bureau- 
cratic delays.  Insiders  now  report  a  huge 
backlog  of  wage  cases,  with  files  actually 
"lost"  In  the  overall  mix-up. 

The  lax  administration  has  seriously  dam- 
aged morale  within  the  Phase  3  staff.  As  a 
result,  many  experienced  officials  either  have 
resigned  or  are  seeking  new  Jobs — leaving 
Junior,  untrained  staff  members  in  their 
place. 

These  developments  are  denied  by  officials 
In  charge  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  who 
Insist  that  administration  of  the  program 
under  Phase  3  Is  Just  as  aggressive  and  effec- 
tive as  It  was  under  Phase  2. 

John  T.  Dunlop,  the  council's  director 
since  the  start  of  Phase  3,  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee hearing  last  week  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  operating  "as  vigorous  an 
enforcement  program  as  I  know  how." 

However,  knowledgeable  sources  within  the 
operating  sections  of  the  Phase  3  program, 
as  well  as  others  with  Insights  Into  the  con- 
trols effort,  say  the  enforcement  program  Is 
so  weak  that  It  effectively  Is  non-existent. 

These  sources  view  the  situation  as  under- 
mining the  entire  antl-lnflatlon  program. 
"There  Is  no  doubt,"  asserts  one  knowledge- 
able analyst,  "that  a  more  vigorous  enforce- 
ment would  have  resulted  In  a  lower  rate  of 
Inflation." 

The  visible  deterioration  from  Phase  2. 
which  was  universally  acclaimed  as  a  model 


for  any  wage-price  program.  Is  widely  being 
attributed  to  two  distinct,  but  closely  related 
factors: 

SHULTZ'    UNWILLINGNESS 

First,  the  Ideological  conviction  of  the 
Nixon  administration  that  controls  are 
harmful  to  the  economy — and  the  unwUl- 
Ingnesa  of  George  P.  Shultz,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  continue  them  with  any 
vigor. 

Second,  the  outlook  and  policies  of  Dr. 
Dunlop,  who  openly  opposes  stringent  en- 
forcement of  specific  wage-price  standards  In 
favor  of  heavier  reliance  on  more  traditional 
antl-lnflatlon  remedies. 

Dr.  Dunlop.  who  Is  widely  recognized  as 
an  expert  labor  mediator,  appears  to  have 
had  some  success  so  far  this  year  In  per- 
suading large  unions  to  moderate  their  wage 
demands  despite  new  pocketbook  pressures 
from  rising  rices. 

However,  those  who  are  familiar  with  his 
work  as  director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil say  his  Interest  In  labor  problems  has 
proved  to  be  a  virtual  preoccupation,  leaving 
him  little  time  to  spend  on  the  price  side  of 
the  program. 

A  frequently  heard  assessment  from  knowl- 
edgeable sources  Is  that  "John  wants  to  run 
the  labor  side  out  of  his  back  pocket — with- 
out any  interference.  But  as  for  prices,  he 
either  doesn't  understand  them  or  isn't  in- 
terested." 

The  absence  of  vigor  In  the  overall  en- 
forcement program  comes  in  the  face  of  an 
extraordinary  resurgence  of  Inflation  in  re- 
cent months — not  Just  in  farm  prices,  which 
are  not  under  controls,  but  In  Industrial 
prices  as  well. 

In  the  three  months  following  the  start 
of  Phase  3,  wholesale  Industrial  prices  soared 
at  a  staggering  annual  rate  of  14.8  per  cent — 
their  sharpest  rise  since  Korean  war  days. 
Retail  prices  of  non-food  Items  also  have 
splraled. 

The  Impression  given  by  the  administra- 
tion last  January — and  welcomed  by  most 
outside  analysts — was  that  the  government 
would  move  promptly  to  wield  its  en- 
forcement "stick."  If  only  to  maintain  credi- 
bility In  the  program. 

Key  officials  have  insisted  repeatedly  that 
Phase  3  is  no  weaker  than  Phase  2.  despite 
outsiders'  impression.  Dr.  Shultz  has  -warned 
many  times  that  If  companies  raise  prices 
excessively,  "They  are  going  to  get  clob- 
bered." 

violations  occttrring 

There  Is  general  agreement  among  outside 
analysts  that  some  violations  have  occurred. 
While  no  one  outside  the  council  has  speciflc 
pricing  figures  for  individual  companies, 
price  rises  in  many  industries  have  far  out- 
stripped costs. 

However,  council  records  show  that  despite 
the  surge  In  price  Increases,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  ordered  the  rollback  of  a  single 
major  price  rise  under  Phase  3  regulations. 
Virtually  all  actions  so  far  have  been  left- 
overs from  Phase  2. 

Yet  Internal  Revenue  Service  officials  say 
they  have  submitted  dozens  of  cases  of  spe- 
cific violations  of  Phase  3  regulations  which 
apparently  have  gone  unheeded.  Agents  cite 
some  35  to  40  cases  Involving  major  com- 
panies. 

CHALLENGED    ONLY    ONE 

Council  action  on  the  wage  side  has  been 
scarcely  more  vigorous.  Apart  from  Mr.  Dun- 
lop's  personal  Jawboning  on  wage  contracts, 
the  administration  has  formally  challenged 
only  one  settlement — and  still  has  not  acted 
finally  on  It. 

Those  familiar  with  the  program  say  ac- 
tion on  other  cases  has  been  bogged  down  by 
inefficiency  and  delay,  which  have  resulted  in 
large  backlogs.  Insiders  report  at  one  point 
some  400  pay  cases  were  "lost"  from  computer 
files. 

And  wage  settlements  outside  the  union - 
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Ized  sector  of  the  economy  reportedly  have 
gone   virtually  unmonltored. 

By  contrast,  during  the  height  of  Phase  2 
the  Price  Commission  was  ordering  roll- 
backs at  a  rate  of  three  or  four  a  week — 
with  a  substantially  lower  rate  of  Inflation — 
while  the  Pay  Board  pared  back  hundreds 
of  big  wage  boosts. 

Those  In  charge  of  the  Phase  3  program 
Insist  that  price  increases  have  not  yet  l)een 
severe  enough  to  Justify  any  rollbacks,  and 
even  maintain  that  any  more  stringent  en- 
forcement would  only  exacerbate  the  sup- 
ply shortages  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Dunlop  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
last  week  that  price  rises  at  the  wholesale 
level  so  far  have  been  "totally  within  the 
bounds  allowed  by  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program." 

And  Roy  L.  Ash,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  insisted  recently 
that  recent  price  increases  have  been  so 
moderate,  in  aggregate,  that  had  Phase  2 
remained  In  effect  prices  still  would  be  able 
to  rise  by  another  full  1  per  cent  before 
bumping  into  restraints. 

These  contentions,  however,  are  dismissed 
as  "ridiculous  "  by  outside  analysts  familiar 
with  the  problem.  Private  economists  also 
say  the  supply  problem  has  not  been  nearly 
so  widespread  as  to  preclude  stricter  enforce- 
ment. 

Even  apart  from  the  number  of  rollbacks 
and  other  actions,  however,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  administration  has  limited  the  scope 
of  the  enforcement  program  by  narrowing 
Its  policing  efforts  as  well  as  its  require- 
ments. 

Sources  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
say  their  agency's  manpower  has  been  chan- 
neled by  the  council  primarily  toward  mak- 
ing surveys  of  overall  industries,  with  little 
emphasis  on  tracking  down  speciflc  viola- 
tions. 

Of  the  five  sectors  of  the  economy  still 
technically  under  mandatory  controls — food, 
construction,  petroleum,  health  services  and 
red  meats — authorities  concede  that  all  but 
the  last  two  have  received  only  scant  atten- 
tion. 

TOKEN    ACTIONS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  made 
extensive  checks  of  meat-price  compliance 
and  hospital  fee  increases.  However,  the 
meat-price  checks  have  produced  only  a 
few  token  actions,  and  hospital  cases  have 
been  settled  informally. 

According  to  enforcement  officials,  those 
sectors  of  the  economy  not  under  formal 
controls — which  the  White  House  said  orig- 
inally would  be  spot-checked  for  "volun- 
tary" compliance — have  been  largely  ignored. 

To  many  outside  observers,  a  significant 
part  of  the  overall  enforcement  problem  lies 
in  the  wording  of  the  Phase  3  regulations, 
which  analysts  say  is  so  weak  and  am- 
biguous that  it  makes  policing  that  much 
more  difficult. 

The  administration  recently  made  a  show, 
for  example,  of  imposing  new  regulations 
requiring  large  corporations  to  notify  the 
government  in  advance  whenever  a  price  rise 
would  push  the  companywlde  average  1.5 
per  cent  over  base. 

HAS    LOOPHOLE 

Unlike  similar  long-term  pricing  agree- 
ments during  Phase  2,  the  new  regulations 
place  no  limit  on  price  Increases  for  Indi- 
vidual products — a  loophole  that  many  econ- 
omists charge  gives  big  companies  virtual 
free  rein. 

Robert  F.  Lanzlllotti,  a  member  of  the 
Price  CommlBBlon  during  Phase  2,  says  the 
new  measure  provides  "so  much  latitude 
that  It's  going  to  be  hard,  unless  there's 
something  flagrant,  to  find  a  violation." 

Similarly,  the  restrictions  Imposed  on 
petroleum  companies  this  past  spring  were 
so  liberal  and  weak-worded  that  analysts 
generally  dismissed  them  as  little  more  than 
"cosmetic"  action. 
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And  the  ceilings  placed  on  red  meat  prices 
last  March  were  Imposed  at  a  level  where 
the  prices  reachesi  their  peak.  With  normal 
changes  in  supply  and  demand,  sellers  have 
bad  wide  latitude  here,  too. 

Even  more  fundamentally,  however,  au- 
thorities both  In  and  outside  government 
say  the  wording  of  Individual  regulations  Is 
ambiguous — a  factor  they  say  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  nail  violators  except  In  the  most  flag- 
rant cases. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  officials  agree. 
"The  vagueness  of  many  of  the  regulations 
makes  them  hard  to  enforce,"  says  one  well- 
placed  official  In  the  agency's  enforcement 
branch. 

Revenue  service  authorities  say  the  am- 
biguity In  the  language  is  so  serious  that  it 
often  leaves  field  agents  foiled.  "If  a  com- 
pany challenges  us  now,"  one  admits,  "we 
often  are  unable  to  respond  to  them  with 
any  real  certainty." 

Council  sources  say  Edward  F.  Preston, 
chief  of  the  revenue  service  compliance  ef- 
fort, has  repeatedly  complained  to  Dr.  Dun- 
lop, both  about  the  problem  with  the  regu- 
lations and  the  lack  of  follow-up  by  the 
council. 

TO    NO    AVAIL 
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only  Infrequently  at  best,  with  their  actions 
kept  secret,  despite  stiff  laws  requiring  full 
disclosure. 

And  the  special  Health  Advisory  Commit- 
tee that  was  have  been  set  up  at  the  start 
of  Phase  3  to  monitor  medical  cost  trends 
still  has  not  even  been  appointed,  despite 
continuing  Inflation  in  that  sector. 

The  combination  of  deliberate  unaggres- 
Biveness  and  bureaucratic  chaos  reportedly 
has  seriously  eroded  morale  within  the  coun- 
cil— prompting  several  key  officials  to  begin 
seeking  Jobs  elsewhere. 

The  downgrading  was  bad  enough  last 
January,  when  middle-level  officials  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  (which  before  then 
had  been  primarily  a  coordinating  group) 
systematically  pushed  out  old  Pay  Board  and 
Price  Commission  staff  members. 

But  sources  familiar  with  the  program  say 
the  deterioration  has  been  exacerbated  by  the 
promotion  of  largely  inexperienced  "Yes- 
men"  Into  key  slots  within  the  council- 
further  weakening  the  agency's  aggressive- 
ness. 

ALMOST   NOBODY   LEFT 


However,  his  efforts  apparently  have  been 
to  no  avail. 

To  many  observers,  however,  the  lack  of 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  wage-price  regu- 
lations is  merely  one  facet  of  a  broader  real- 
ity— that  the  administration  simply  does 
not  want  a  tough  controls  program  at  all. 

Despite  numerous  staff  proposals  when- 
ever new  problems  arise,  insiders  say  council 
higher-ups  repeatedly  have  rebuffed  most 
suggestions  for  toughening  the  program,  and 
delayed  others  until  It  was  too  late. 

USUALLY    TOO    LATE 

"Our  entire  attitude  seems  to  be  to  wait 
long  enough  and  see  if  the  problem  goes 
away,"  complains  one  frustrated  Cost  of 
Living  Council  staff  member.  "Whenever  we 
do  finally  take  action.  It's  usually  too  little 
and  too  late." 

The  council  hierarchy,  for  example,  flatly 
rejected  efforts  by  the  agency's  Office  of  Price 
Compliance  to  stiffen  the  quarterly  report- 
ing form  on  which  Industries  submit  their 
cost-pricing  data,  even  though  It  could  aid 
enforcement. 

"Every  time  we  suggested  making  it 
tougher,  we  lost,"  laments  one  key  official. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  Phase  3  version  of  the 
form  was  delayed  untu  the  middle  of  this 
month — too  late  to  update  first-quarter  in- 
formation. 

UNTIL   LAST    MOMENT 

The  council  held  off  until  the  very  last  mo- 
ment before  moving  to  Impose  meat-price 
ceilings — a  delay  which  many  economists  felt 
made  the  action  an  Ineffective  one. 

Action  relmposlng  prenotlflcatton  require- 
ments on  large  companies  was  delayed  al- 
most until  after  the  recent  Industrial  price 
spurt  had  peaked — and  then  was  taken  pri- 
marily to  head  off  speculation  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  about  to  Impose  a  freeze. 

Despite  skyrocketing  lumber  prices  early 
last  February,  the  councU  never  did  Impose 
price  restraints  on  the  forest  products  In- 
dustry (although  prices  have  begun  declin- 
ing In  recent  weeks) . 

BELATED   EFFORTS 

And  the  administration's  belated  efforts  to 
unsnarl  the  critical  boxcar  tangle  have  been 
criticized  as  too  late  and  ineffective. 

Indeed,  critics  note  correctly  that  many 
steps  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram have  been  either  carried  out  half 
heartedly  or  delayed  beyond  most  reasonable 
expectations. 

The  administration's  highly-touted  "ad- 
visory" committees  on  labor-management 
problems  and  food  Industry  pricing  have  met 


"The  guys  who  were  GS-14  staff  aides  last 
year  are  running  the  program  now,"  says  one 
outsider  with  close  contacts  within  the  coun- 
cil. "There's  almost  nobody  left  to  challenge 
anything,  to  push  for  any  new  Idea." 

Along  with  the  other  problems,  critics  point 
to  another  factor  In  the  apparent  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Phase  3  wage-price  program — 
the  inexperience  of  Dr.  Dunlop  In  conducting 
any  kind  of  public  policy. 

The  council  director,  a  long-time  labor 
mediator  accustomed  primarUv  to  backroom 
union  bargaining,  has  virtually  closed  the 
Phase  3  program  off  to  the  public  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  refusing  to  reveal  key 
policies  and  actions. 

SHUNS  PUBLIC  APPEARANCES 

Unlike  his  predecessor,  C.  Jackson  Gray- 
son, former  chairman  of  the  Price  Commis- 
sion. Dr.  Dunlop  shuns  most  public  appear- 
ances—a trait  not  generally  regarded  as  a 
plus  in  a  program  that  depends  so  much  on 
public  support. 

However,  what  disturbs  many  critics  more 
profoundly  is  Dr.  Dunlop's  often-stated  be- 
lief that  he  is  free  to  take  virtually  any  action 
he  wants  to  without  accountability  to  the 
public. 

The  council  director  recently  told  a  group 
of  reporters  that  he  deliberately  allowed  the 
railroad  unions  to  misrepresent  the  size  of 
the  wage  settlement  they  agreed  to  In  order 
to  help  them  sell  It  to  the  rank  and  file. 

FELT   NO    OBLIGA'nON 

He  said  he  felt  no  obligation  as  a  public 
official  to  disclose  the  correct  wage  figure 
even  now,  as  long  as  continuing  the  misrep- 
resentation would  contribute  to  labor  peace. 

Such  untraditlonal  views  on  policymak- 
ing—along  with  often-cited  Instances  In 
which  Dr.  Dunlop  has  berated  audiences  as 
being  unlikely  to  be  able  to  grasp  what  he 
was  saying— have  effectively  deprived  the  pro- 
gr.»m  of  a  needed  selling  force. 

In  fact,  the  director's  treatment  of  out- 
siders Interested  In  Information  about  the 
program  has  sparked  repeated  criticism  from 
many  senators  and  congressmen.  The  situa- 
tion is  said  to  be  viewed  s  a  "major  problem" 
by  Dr.  Dunlop's  public  affairs  aides. 

The  haphazard  administration  of  the  Phase 
3  program  has  prompted  widespread  com- 
plaints from  the  business  community,  which 
has  criticized  the  new  regulations  as  so 
vague  that  they  effectively  are  confusing. 

CONSUMER    LESS    SECURE 

Consumers  also  apparently  feel  less  se- 
cure under  Phase  3  than  they  did  under 
the  Phase  2  program.  A  Gallup  poU  last 
week  showed  that  Americans  still  view  In- 
flation as  the  No.  1  problem,  despite  the 
Watergate. 


More  importantly,  in  the  wake  of  the 
recent  deterioration  of  the  controls  pro- 
gram, many  analysts  now  are  apprehensive 
about  the  outlook  for  Inflation,  which  they 
say  has  started  to  spiral  again  in  part  be- 
cause of  Phase  3. 

For  one  thing,  the  recent  refusal  of  B  P 
Goodrich  rubber  workers  to  accept  contract 
terms  agreed  to  by  Goodyear  labor  leaders 
has  cast  new  doubt  on  Mr.  Dunlop's  per- 
sonal abUlty  to  hold  down  wages  by  individ- 
ual Jawboning. 

For  another,  the  Increase  in  business  ac- 
tivity to  the  point  where  many  Industries 
are  pushing  close  to  capacity  has  brought 
new  concern  about  demand-pull  inflation— 
a  development  which  the  controls  will  be 
powerless  to  hold. 

LAST    OPPORTUNITT 

To  many  economists  and  wage-price  anal- 
ysts, the  administration  will  have  one  last 
opportunity  to  regain  some  of  its  credibility 
m  the  program— by  rolling  back  part  of  the 
4.8  per  cent  price  Increase  Just  announced 
by  steel  flrms. 

CouncU  officials  Insist  that  the  agency  will 
pick  up  some  of  its  enforcement  after  the 
filing  of  the  second-quarter  pricing  reports 
and  that  some  additional  actions  may  be 
taken  as  meat-price  violations  show  up 

John  B.  Connally,  the  former  secretarv  of 
the  Treasury  who  Is  now  a  special  adviser  to 
the  President.  Is  said  to  be  pushing  for  a 
visible  tightening  of  the  Phase  3  controls  In 
an  effort  to  ball  out  the  antl-lnflatlon  pro- 
gram. It  Is  not  yet  clear  whether  he  wUl 
succeed  In  that  behind-the-scenes  flght 

However,  most  outside  analysts  predict 
that  barring  another  policy  reversal  by  the 
administration,  there  probably  will  be  no 
major  change  in  the  tone  and  tenor  of  Phase 
3— that  the  program  will  continue  essen- 
tially as  is. 

Meanwhile,  analysts  say.  the  program  is 
deteriorating  and  the  administration's  op- 
tions In  the  wage-price  field  are  becoming 
more  and  more  limited.  And  If  prices  ari 
not  held  down,  labor  may  not  sit  stUl 


CRIME      AND      VIOLENCE      IN     THE 
BUILDING    TRADES  UNIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
Congress  and  preceding  Congresses  I 
nave  sponsored  and  cosponsored  various 
amendments  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  the  power  of  labor  leaders 
over  their  members  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. Those  amendments  are  referred  to 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  where  they 
are  permitted  to  die  without  even  the 
benefit  of  hearings.  It  is  only  those  bills 
supported  by  organized  labor  which 
reach  the  floor. 

Our  fundamental  labor  laws  favor  the 
building  trades  unions  and  further  legis- 
lation commonly  known  as  common  situs 
picketing  is  now  in  the  mill. 

The  current  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
contains  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  crime  and  violence  in  the  building 
trades  unions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Tyranny   of   Terrorism   in   the 
Building  Trades 
(By  Charles  Stevenson) 
At  6:40  p.m.  last  September  20.  In  subur- 
ban Miami,  a  fusillade  of  bullets  splintered 
the    doorway    of    the    Upthegrove    family's 
heavy-construction  business.  "Oh.  God.  don't 
move,    anybody!"    screamed    office   manager 
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Yvoane  Upthegrove.  Under  fire  were  her  hus- 
band. Lingo,  and  his  brother  Howard. 

The  family  had  been  victims  ol  a  cam- 
paign of  terror  for  nearly  a  year,  ever  since 
setting  up  their  operation  Independent  of 
the  union.  On  Thanksgiving  Day.  1971,  the 
brakes  of  a  huge  crane  were  mysteriously 
tampered  with,  and  its  3,000-pound  boom 
dropped  30  feet,  fracturing  Lingo's  skiUl. 
He  was  unconscious  for  \  week.  Next  month 
the  boom  fell  again,  requiring  costly  repairs. 
Someone  had  poured  acid  on  Its  brake  bands. 
One  Incident  followed  another.  Shortly  after 
the  family  borrowed  to  buy  a  used  $85,000 
truck  crane,  a  grinding  compound  was  poured 
Into  one  of  Its  engines.  Damage,  nearly  $6,000. 
The  same  thing  was  done  to  ihe  firm's  float- 
ing pile  driver.  Another  crane  was  flrebombed 
and  a  security  guard's  car  burned  up.  Threat- 
ening phone  calls  have  come  night  after 
night. 

After  the  office  was  shot  up,  local  police 
called  In  the  FBI,  but  federal  officials  decided 
It  was  outside  their  Jurisdiction.  So  life  goes 
on,  precariously.  "We're  not  giving  In,"  says 
Yvonne  Upthegrove.  "We  work  hard  and  pray 
we'll  survive." 

The  chilling  fact  Is  that  case  histories  of 
similar  terrorism  are  being  recorded  In  city 
after  city  across  our  land.  Today,  many  buUd- 
Ing-trade  unions  are  getting  away  with 
wholesale  shakedowns  of  contractors,  while 
stealing  from  and  cheating  their  own  mem- 
bers. And  as  these  labor  bosses  carry  out  a 
cost -kiting  methodology  of  featherbeddlng. 
slowdown,  strike  and  more-pay-for -less-work, 
they  are  pricing  their  unions  out  of  business. 
Yet  companies  who  offer  workers  open-shop 
competition  are  subjected  to  strong-arm 
treatment.  It  is  often  difficult  to  know  where 
the  drive  for  closed-shop  unionism  ends  and 
the  shakedown  begins.  In  either  case,  hidden 
costs  are  added  to  the  construction  Indus- 
try's already  unconscionable  cost  inflation. 

The  violence  has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions because  our  laws — both  unenforced 
and  Inadequate — allow  terrorists  and  racket- 
eers to  hide  out  in  unions,  engaging  in  "legit- 
imate" labor  disputes. 

Look  what  has  transpired  in  this  one  state 
of  Florida. 

Get  the  Word.  Five  years  ago,  Joseph  Geor- 
gianni.  a  college  student,  died  after  a  bomb 
exploded  under  a  crane  he  was  guarding  at  a 
Miami  Beach  building  site  where  non-union 
men  were  working.  But  to  date,  the  case  re- 
mains an  "open  homicide"  and  no  one  has 
been  charged  with  the  crime.  In  fact,  through 
all  the  years  of  intensifying  violence,  seldom 
has  any  culprit  gone  to  Jail. 

Across  Florida,  at  Marco  Island  on  the  west 
coast.  75  to  100  union  hoodlums  ganged  up 
on  seven  non-vtnlon  men  digging  trenches  at 
a  condominium  construction  site  In  May  1972. 
They  grabbed  a  deputy  sheriff's  gun  and 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  foot-long 
pipe  wrench.  They  also  beat  the  workers,  In- 
juring one  man  severely.  They  broke  three 
of  his  ribs,  poured  steel  shavings  Into  his 
eyes,  and  made  threats  to  "cut  off  his  hands 
and  put  them  In  his  back  pockets."  His  name 
wtis  withheld  from  news  accounts  for  fear  of 
reprisal. 

Twenty-six  attackers  were  arrested,  but 
none  has  been  prosecuted,  and  only  12  will 
be  brought  to  trial.  According  to  one  law- 
enforcement  ofBcer,  it  Is  Just  another  Inci- 
dent In  a  continuous  stream  of  violence  at 
Marco  Island.  The  union  "claims"  the  Island 
and.  In  the  past  two  years,  there  have  been  15 
to  20  Instances  of  non-union  construction 
equipment  being  damaged  or  destroyed. 

Why  such  brutality?  Simply  "to  give  the 
man  the  word,"  say  federal  Investigators. 
Some  contractors  "get  the  word"  In  a  hurry. 

In  Miami,  for  example,  builder  Maurice  O. 
Bellows  basked  In  labor  peace  without  em- 
ploying a  single  union  worker — after  he 
agreed  to  contribute  $150  a  week  to  Joseph 
John  Flschettl,  who,  with  Teamster  big  shot 


Donald  F.  Gillette,  arranged  to  obtain  a 
$12,000  payoff  from  him. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  for  those  who 
fall  "to  get  the  word." 

In  1969,  R.  Pete  Mathews,  president  of 
Mathews  Corporation,  tried  to  have  his  own 
non-union  crew  erect  a  hangar  at  the  Port 
Lauderdale  International  Airport.  A  gang  of 
30  to  40  men  pulled  Mathews'  crane  oper- 
ator from  his  machine.  Injuring  him.  When 
Mathews  went  to  the  operator's  aid,  he  was 
himself  beaten  up.  John  W.  Lloyd,  a  trade- 
association  director  who  photographed  the 
action,  was  also  beaten  and  had  to  be  hos- 
pitalized. Only  by  hiring  his  own  guards  and 
equipping  them  with  dogs  was  Mathews  able 
to  complete  the  Job. 

"Despite  witnesses,  photographs  of  assail- 
ants and  a  list  of  their  auto  licenses,"  he  says, 
"I  could  get  no  action  out  of  local  authorities. 
They  shrugged  it  off  as  Just  another  labor 
dispute  In  which  they  did  not  want  to  be- 
come Involved." 

AU  too  often,  officials  throughout  Florida 
are  reluctant  to  tangle  with  powerful  union 
bosses.  And  federal  lawmen  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  halt  violence,  even  when  they  are 
sure  It  is  being  used  as  a  device  to  extort. 

"Our  problem  is  that  violence  alone,  how- 
ever heinous,  is  not  now  a  federal  offense," 
says  Dougald  D.  McMUlan,  chief  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  Strike  Force  against 
organized  crime  in  Florida.  "To  make  a  fed- 
eral case  we  must  prove  an  actual  payoff  or 
payoff  demand — and  the  labor  racketeers  are 
smart  enough  to  seldom  demand;  they  Just 
lay  on  the  pressure  until  the  contractor 
comes  across.  Of  course,  some  contractors  are 
as  willing  to  buy  'sweetheart  deals"  as  union 
racketeers  are  to  sell  them." 

Even  when  extortion  and  bribery  are 
proved,  penalties  may  be  light.  After  con- 
victions were  brought  In  In  the  case  of  Bel- 
lows, the  Miami  apartment  builder,  the  fed- 
eral court  fined  the  men  only  $4000,  and  sen- 
tenced them  to  six  months.  In  another  case 
the  judge  Imposed  a  one-year  sentence,  then 
Immediately  suspended  It.  Many  contractors 
thus  find  it  more  expedient  to  pay  off  than  to 
fight.  Those  who  resist  do  so  at  grave  risk. 

TRAVELING  STRONG-ARMS 

In  Broward  County.  Fla..  Richard  Nell,  a 
twice-convicted  felon,  operates  Local  675  of 
the  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers. Its  2000  members  average  $15,000  a 
year.  Nell  receives  a  salary  and  allowances  of 
more  than  $50,000,  a  Cadillac,  a  European 
vacation  for  himself  and  his  wife.  In  addi- 
tion, for  $2,  he  got  union  real  estate  cur- 
rently valued  atjnore  than  $20,000 

None  of  Ihe  union  rank-and-filers  can 
solicit  his  own  work  or  even  change  Jobs 
without  Nell's  permission,  and  those  who  fail 
to  do  Nell's  bidding  may  find  living  hard. 
Sworn  testimony  attests  to  cruel  beatings, 
threatening  phone  calls,  shotgun  blasts  fired 
into  one  worker's  home,  physical  attacks  on 
employes  of  nonunion  companies,  and  dam- 
£ige  and  destruction  of  expensive  equipment. 
When  the  wife  of  one  of  Nell's  thugs  agreed 
to  tell  a  grand  Jury  what  she  knew  about 
beatings  and  sabotage,  a  savage  pummellng 
changed  he/  mind. 

At  least  five  times  in  two  years.  Judges 
across  the  state  have  ordered  Local  675  to  ab- 
stain from  violence — Ineffectually.  On  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  In  1970,  several  hundred  of 
Nell's  strong-arm  men  squared  off  against 
employes  of  L.  E.  Meyers  &  Co.  at  a  construc- 
tion site  In  Hallandale,  Just  south  of  Port 
Lauderdale.  Nell  insisted  that  his  men — not 
Meyers'  men,  members  of  another  local — 
should  be  digging  the  trenches  for  electrical 
conduits.  A  guard  was  holding  the  Intruders 
at  bay  with  a  gun  when  four  policemen  ar- 
rived and  ordered  him  to  put  his  gun  away. 
Whereupon  the  Job  superintendent  was 
beaten,  rocks  were  showered  on  workmen 
and   police   alike,   equipment   was   set   afire 


and  autos  were  overturned.  Before  police 
reinforcements  arrived,  the  crowd  had  dis- 
persed but  the  contractor  had  suffered  some 
$50,000  worth  of  damages. 

Thirteen  persons  were  Injured,  Including 
four  severely  beaten  policemen.  Yet  not  one 
arrest  was  made  by  the  local  police  despite 
the  fact  that  injured  officers  were  able  to 
clearly  describe  some  of  their  assailants.  A 
state  attorney's  investigation  resulted  In  In- 
dictments against  five  persons,  but  no  con- 
victions were  obtained. 

As  the  mob  quit  Hallandale,  further  In- 
structions sent  them  racing  that  same  day 
over  to  Port  Myers.  There  at  the  site  of  a 
$1.4-miUion  public-housing  apartment  proj- 
ect, they  staged  a  repeat  performance.  They 
wrecked  the  construction  office,  flrebombed  a 
crane,  and  lashed  the  construction  super- 
intendent with  a  chain  so  that  he  ended  up 
a  hospital  case.  Amid  threats  of  further 
violence,  Nell  brought  in  pickets.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  force  the  local  open-shop  prime 
contractor,  Casslus  Peacock,  to  flre  his  own 
steadily  employed  workers  and  hire  union 
men  instead. 

The  labor  boss  warned  everyone  away  from 
the  Peacock  Job  so  no  one,  union  or  non- 
union, dared  touch  it.  But  Paul  Prendergast, 
a  unlon-sliop  engineering  contractor  head- 
quartered in  PDrt  Lauderdale  who  had  been 
driving  the  pilings  for  these  apartments,  was 
determined  to  complete  his  subcontract.  So 
he  asked  his  own  field  superintendent,  44- 
year-old  Earl  Lassltter,  to  operate  the  mach- 
inery and  finish  the  work.  Result:  when 
Lassitter  showed  up  at  next  work  site — on 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  lieach — one  of  Nell's 
goons  gave  him  such  a  going-over  with 
leather  gloves  that  he  suffered  a  permanent 
hearing  loss,  and  since  has  had  to  wear  a 
hearing  aid. 

When  Edward  Deeson,  a  mimbsr  of  Nell's 
union  for  19  years,  was  subpoenaed  to  give 
eyewitness  testimony  of  the  beating,  he  was 
fined  $450  by  the  local  (later  rescinded  by 
the  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers) for  not  "cooperating"  In  discussing 
his  testimony  beforehand  with  Nell  and  the 
union. 

"What  do  I  have  to  do  for  some  labor 
peace?"  Prendergast  implored  Nell.  The  an- 
swer: flre  Lassitter  and  Deeson.  When  Pren- 
dergast refused  to.  he  was  harassed  and  sab- 
otaged that  he  had  to  close  his  main  yard 
at  Fort  Lauderdale,  hide  his  machinery,  and 
stop  contracting  In  any  area  where  Nell's 
thugs  are  In  control. 

These  facts  are  on  record,  from  a  civil  suit 
brought  last  year  against  Nell's  union  by  Las- 
sitter. The  jury  warded  Lassitter  $1.25  mil- 
lion damages,  but  none  of  this  has  fazed 
Nell.  His  local  has  appealed  the  decision. 

AX   AND  TORCH 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  terrorism 
involves  Richard  Spreen.  He  wanted  to  con- 
struct a  large  new  facility  adjacent  to  his 
Volkswagen  dealership  In  West  Palm  Beach, 
but  when  union  bids  far  exceeded  his  budget, 
he  went  ahead  with  mostly  nonunion  men.  In 
retaliation,  union  bosses  mobilized  some  1500 
men  to  march  on  his  project.  Although  warn- 
ed of  a  planned  confrontation,  the  sheriff 
and  his  deputies  were  unprepared  for  a  mob 
of  that  size. 

As  one  wave  of  men  flattened  a  high  chain 
fence,  another  poured  onto  the  metal  roof 
of  the  new  structure  and  ripped  it  with  axes 
seized  from  construction  equipment.  Other 
platoons  used  heavy  girders  as  battering  rams 
against  concrete  walls.  Bands  of  men  set  flre 
to  construction  trailers  and  trucks.  Then 
they  swept  Into  the  enclosure,  where  Spreen 
had  parked  rows  of  brand-new  VWs  and 
Audls  to  protect  them  when  he  had  learned 
of  the  demonstration.  They  used  sledge- 
hammers first,  then  gasoline,  then  the  torch. 
An  hovir  and  a  half  later  nothing  was  left 
but  the  smoking  remains  of  60  automobiles — 
12  of  them  destroyed  completely. 
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When  a  grand  Jury  began  looking  Into  the 
holocaust,  Intimidation  and  threats  were  so 
blatant  that  the  Nations^  Guard  was  called 
up.  The  boss  of  a  union  Involved,  Joey  Glar- 
dlello,  was  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  bring 
about  the  riot.  As  witnesses  were  subpoenaed 
for  pre-trial  examination,  Olardlello  and 
other  union  men  sat  outside  the  prosecu- 
tor's courthouse  office  and  Intercepted  them. 
"Where  the  hell  you  think  you're  going?"  he 
called.  "Come  over  here  and  sit  down  a 
minute." 

At  his  trial,  Glardlello  was  acquitted  by 
the  Jury.  Of  course  50  people  arrested,  many 
were  freed  because  witnesses  failed  to  make 
Identlflcation.  Others  pleaded  guilty  to  lesser 
charges  and  were  given  fines  or  probation.  Of 
the  12  convictions  In  the  hard-core  cases,  all 
are  free  pending  appeal. 

There  was  an  uproar  In  the  press.  Business- 
men, contractors  and  nonunion  workers 
Journeyed  to  the  state  capital  to  plead  for 
laws  to  make  such  violence  a  criminal  act, 
and  to  enforce  the  clause  In  the  state  con- 
stitution which  guarantees  the  right  of  a 
man  to  work  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union 
or  not.  But  the  legislature,  In  the  face  of  a 
powerful  union  lobby — in  one  Instance  300 
labor  officials  at  a  hearing — refused  to  act, 
as  it  has  time  and  again. 

This  mockery  of  law  and  order  Is  a  death 
knell  to  the  cause  of  free  men — union  mem- 
bers or  not — who  are  trying  to  earn  a  living. 
"For  three  months  after  the  riot,  customers 
were  afraid  even  to  bring  a  car  in  for  re- 
pairs," Spreen  says.  "My  working  capital  was 
so  reduced  that  I  felt  It  best  to  sell  the  busi- 
ness and  get  out." 

Florida  Is  not  the  only  state  affected.  How 
many  biwlneasmen  and  contractors  will  be 
forced  to  sell  out  In  cities  across  the  country? 
How  much  more  property  mtist  be  destroyed 
In  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  Colorado?  How 
many  more  people  shot  at,  beaten  or  maimed, 
before  public  outrage  demands  that  union 
terrorists  be  brought  to  Justice? 

Clearly,  in  the  face  of  weak  and  ineffective 
state  law  and  local  enforcement,  the  federal 
government  must  be  permitted  to  step  In 
and  protect  contractors  and  their  employes 
from  the  abujses  of  unbridled  union  power. 
Declares  Florida  Sen.  Edward  Gurney:  "What 
has  happened  In  my  state  and  elsewhere 
Indicates  a  need  for  protection  from  hood- 
Ivuns,  arsonists  and  killers.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  consider  legislation  which  will 
stop  such  actions,  so  as  to  help  responsible 
union  leaders,  and  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
contractors  and  their  employes,  both  union 
and  non-union." 


SOUTHEAST    ASIA'S    FUTURE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ambassador 
Charles  W.  Yost's  pertinent  article  on 
the  futxire  of  Southeast  Asia,  recently 
published  In  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Putuhe  of  Sottthkast  Asia 
(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

New  York. — The  United  States  now  has 
been  Involved  in  Southeast  Asia  for  almost 
20  years,  ever  since  It  moved  In  to  replace 
the  French  in  1954.  In  this  prolonged  in- 
volvement on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  nearly 
50.000  American  lives  have  been  lost  and  well 
over  $100  billion  dollars  have  been  spent. 

Yet  the  three  peoples  the  UJ3.  moved  In  to 
protect,  the  South  Vietnamese,  Laotians,  and 
Cambodians,  are  today  in  a  far  greater  state 
of  turbulence,  division,  anguish,  and  Insecu- 
rity than  they  were  in  1964.  And  the  U.S. 
whose  involvement  was  motivated  by  fear  of 
Chinese  Communist  takeover,  Is  now  on  ex- 


cellent terms  with  the  People's  Republic, 
which  shows  no  sign  of  any  intention  to  ex- 
pand southward. 

Henry  Kissinger  is  meeting  in  Paris  this 
week  with  Hanoi's  Le  Due  Tho  In  an  effort  to 
firm  up  the  agreements  concluded  there  in 
January.  It  Is  probable  that  their  conversa- 
tion, though  no  doubt  of  a  highly  civilized 
character,  will  be  more  or  less  a  dialogue  of 
the  deaf.  In  which  each  will  be  talking  past 
the  other. 

The  conception  each  side  has  of  the  Paris 
agreements  Is  radically  different  from  that  of 
the  other.  It  was  of  course  only  on  the  basis 
of  that  ambiguity  that  the  accords  could  be 
concluded. 

All  that  was  really  agreed  was  that  U.S. 
troops  be  withdrawn  and  U.S.  prisoners  re- 
leased. As  for  the  rest,  Hanoi  continues  to  be 
determined  to  take  over  the  South  and  to 
control  parts  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  until 
that  end  Is  achieved.  The  U.S.  Government, 
on  the  contrary,  still  seems  determined  to 
prevent  the  ouster  of  the  present  rulers  of 
these  coimtrles. 

Before  the  U.S.  addresses  any  further  ul- 
tlcaata  to  Hanoi,  either  during  this  week's 
conversations  In  Paris  or  subsequently,  it 
would  be  well  to  rethink  once  again  what  its 
real  interests  In  Indo-Chlna  are  in  1973. 

The  Nixon  doctrine,  though  vague  In  Its 
provisions,  seemed  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
would  not  henceforth  Intervene  directly  In 
combat  In  east  Asia  unless  Its  friends  were 
attacked  or  threatened  with  attack  by  a 
major  power,  presumably  China.  Yet  It  Is  ob- 
vious the  U.S.  does  not  expect-  any  such  at- 
tack to  occur  In  Indo-Chlna  In  the  foresee- 
able futtire. 

The  rationale  of  "Vletnamlzatlon"  and 
of  the  January  Paris  agreements  was  that 
the  Saigon  government,  after  19  yecurs  of 
U.S.  aid  and  eight  years  of  U.S.  combat  sup- 
port, should  now  be  able  to  hold  Its  own. 
If  It  Is  ever  to  do  so. 

The  Paris  agreements  have  been  violated 
from  the  first  day  of  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be. 
The  agreements  do  not  contain,  however, 
any  mandate  to  the  U.S.  or  anyone  else  to 
enforce  them  unilaterally. 

These  reflections  might  lead  Americans  of 
simple  minds  to  conclude  that  the  U.S.  no 
longer  has  any  overriding  national  Interest 
in  remaining  militarily  lu  Indo-Chlna,  that 
It  does  remain  primarily  because  of  emotional 
hang-ups  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  and  that 
If  It  tries  to  enforce  the  Paris  agreements 
militarily  It  may  relnvolve  itself  In  Indo- 
Chlna  for  another  period  of  years.  This  Is 
the  last  thing  the  American  people  want. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  Just 
voted  to  cut  off  funds  for  bombing  In  Cam- 
bodia, America's  most  conspicuous  present 
military  Involvement,  and  the  Senate  Is  ex- 
pected to  follow  suit.  A  Just-published 
Gallup  poll  reports  that  67  percent  of  those 
asked  disapproved  of  the  U.S.  bombing  In 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  that  59  percent  thought 
that  such  bombing  would  lead  to  America's 
getting  Involved  again  with  U.S.  troops,  and 
that  76  percent  thought  that  any  further 
U.S.  military  action  In  Southeast  Asia  should 
be  subject  to  congressional  approval. 

As  one  who  has  been  concerned  with 
Southeast  Asia  off  and  on  since  1945,  It  would 
in  my  judgment  be  overwhelmingly  In  the 
Interests  of  the  U.S.  and  of  the  three  Indo- 
Chlna  states  that  the  U.S.  Immediately  cease 
and  henceforth  refrain  from  any  military  ac- 
tion In  their  territories. 

The  ultimate  decision  In  Vietnam,  what- 
ever It  may  be,  will  not  affect  America's  vital 
Interests.  It  has  long  since  overpaid  any  debt 
of  "honor"  It  may  have  had  to  Saigon. 

The  Laotians.  In  their  Inimitable  way, 
which  might  be  described  as  government  by 
anticlimax  seem  about  to  sort  out  their  own 
affairs  quietly.  Whatever  happens  to  the 
Lon  Nol  government,  the  tormented  Cambo- 


dian people  will  profit  by  the  prompt  restora- 
tion of  peace. 

The  pro-American  ex-Porelgn  Minister  of 
Thailand,  Thanat  Khoman,  has  said  publicly 
that  It  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  both 
Thailand  and  the  U.S.  that  the  U.S.  air 
bases  there   be  closed  down. 

The  future  of  Southeast  Asia  should  be  a 
Southeast  Asian  future.  If  the  U.S.  would 
at  long  last  complete  Its  withdrawal,  there 
would  be  no  serious  external  danger  In  the 
foreseeable  future — neither  from  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  nor  anyone  else.  The  North 
Vietnamese,  after  30  years  of  war  and  their 
continued  obsession  with  the  South,  will  not 
long  be  able  to  dominate  other  parts  of  that 
peninsula. 

What  will  emerge  will,  from  the  U.8.  point 
of  view,  be  untidy,  odd  and  Asian,  but  It  wUl 
In  no  real  sense  threaten  U.S.  security. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION:  A  NEW  STORM 
CENTER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
several  years  there  has  been  increasing 
emphasis  on  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  children.  N&tional  at- 
tention has  been  focused  on  improving 
the  education  of  the  Nation's  more  than 
7  million  handicapped  children.  In  refer- 
ring to  handicapped  children  I  mean 
hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  visually  handi- 
capped, speech  impaired,  mentally  re- 
tarded, seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  other  health  impairments, 
realizing  that  children  with  any  of  these 
problems  require  special  education  and 
related  services. 

Even  though  a  growing  number  of 
State  legislatures  have  subsidized  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  the  shortage  of 
qualified  personnel  to  provide  special 
education  services  has  made  it  difficult 
for  schools  to  establish  or  expand  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children. 

In  looking  at  the  accomplishments 
made  possible  in  my  own  State  of  Kan- 
sas I  cosponsored  the  "Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Amendments  of  1973"  as 
Kansas  needs  our  continued  commitment 
to  educational  opportunity  for  handi- 
capped children.  This  act,  which  has 
brought  together  Federal  programs  of 
assistance  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  has  served  our  Nation 
well. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  area  of 
special  education — much  has  been  writ- 
ten and  said  on  this  subject,  but  after 
reading  an  article  that  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  it  is  clear  that 
we  need  assurance  that  performance  will 
not  lag  behind  concepts,  resolutions,  and 
legislation. 

The  following  article,  "Special  Educa- 
tion: A  New  Storm  Center"  by  Bart  and 
Andrew  Barnes  printed  in  the  May  29, 
1973,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post.'  is  a 
clear  example  of  problems  still  faced  by 
handicapped  children  and  their  families. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Special    Education:    A   New   Storm   Centeb 

(By  Bart  Barnes  and  Andrew  Barnes) 

For  13-year-old  Kenny,  his  early  years  In 

the  public  schools  of  Prince  Georges  County 

were   successful,  despite   a  visual  handicap 
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that  made  It  hard  for  him  to  see  anything 
at  a  distance  or  outdoors  In  daylight. 

There  were  times  when  his  vision  prob- 
lem made  It  difficult  for  him  to  keep  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  class,  particularly  when 
blackboard  Instruction  was  being  used.  But 
overall  his  grades  were  satisfactory.  School 
officials  assured  his  parents  that  he  was  a 
bright  chUd. 

That  was  until  a  year  ago  this  month. 
In  May  1972,  a  school  psychologist,  the  di- 
rector of  special  education  for  the  Prince 
George's  schools  and  the  director  of  pupil 
placement  called  Kenny's  parents  in  for 
a  conference. 

They  were  terribly  sorry,  they  said,  but 
Kenny's  handicap  was  such  that  he  could 
not  benefit  any  more  from  the  public 
schools  of  Prince  George's  County. 

No  longer  would  there  be  a  place  for 
Kenny  In  the  school  he'd  been  attending 
and  there  was  no  program  of  special  educa- 
tion that  he  could  benefit  from.  Kenny's 
parents  were  told  to  send  him  to  a  private 
school,  but  he  was  denied  admission  at  the 
two  Virginia  schools  to  which  he'd  been 
referred.  One  said  it  had  no  program  suit- 
able for  him  and  the  other  said  It  could 
not  assure  his  safety. 

For  the  last  year.  Kenny  has  remained 
at  home  and  has  received  no  formal  edu- 
cation at  all. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  there  are 
an  estimated  1  million  children  of  school 
age,  who,  like  Kenny,  have  been  excluded 
from  the  public  schools  because  of  a  physi- 
cal,  emotional   or   mental   handicap. 

They  are  among  an  estimated  7  million 
handicapped  children  of  school  age  in  the 
United  States,  one  In  every  10.  They  suffer 
from  Impairments  ranging  from  profound 
mental  retardation  to  minimal  learning 
disabilities. 

It's  estimated  that  to  educate  all  of  them 
to  their  fullest  potential  would  cost  up  to 
$10  billion  a  year  for  highly  specialized 
teachers,  equipment  and  programs. 

Yet  in  courthouses  and  statehovises  across 
the  nation,  It  Is  being  argued  Increasingly 
that  America's  handicapped  children  are  en- 
titled, as  a  matter  of  basic  constitutional 
right,  to  Just  such  an  education.  In  a  land- 
mark decision,  a  federal  Judge  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  ruled  precisely  that. 
There  is  similar  litigation  pending  In  at 
least  20  states. 

Educators  say  the  Impact  of  that  deci- 
sion and  of  legislation  at  the  federal  and 
state  level  affecting  handicapped  children 
is  potentially  as  great  as  the  Supreme 
Court's  1954  decision  outlawing  school 
segregation. 

Of  America's  7  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren, an  estimated  40  per  cent  are  now  re- 
ceiving some  form  of  specialized  educational 
service;  the  remaining  60  per  cent  are  not, 
according  to  Alan  R.  Abeson,  of  the  non- 
profit Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  are  con- 
fined to  institutions  where  they  receive 
little  or  no  training,  not  even  in  such  basic 
functions  as  feeding  and  clothing  them- 
selves. 

There  are  people  like  MUbert,  16,  con- 
fined at  Rosewood  State  Hospital  outside 
of  Baltimore  since  he  was  10  years  old,  the 
victim  of  minimal  brain  damage  at  birth, 
deafness  and  hyperactivity. 

At  the  age  of  6.  he  was  classified  as 
"educable"  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Hospital.  For  one  academic  year,  the  Bal- 
timore public  schools  sent  a  teacher  to  his 
home  periodically  for  tutoring.  But  after  a 
year,  the  teacher  decided  that  Mllbert  was 
"not  ready  to  be  taught"  and  stopped 
coming. 

Over  the  next  few  years.  Milbert's  mother 
was  able  to  teach  her  son  to  print  his  name, 
address  and  telephone  number,  but  because 
of  a  family  crisis  the  boy  was  sent  to  Rose- 
wood In  1966. 


After  one  term  at  the  school  there,  he 
was  ruled  "disruptive"  and  once  again  "not 
ready   to   be   taught   ..." 

His  parents  were  Informed  that  he  would 
receive  no  further  Instruction.  Three  years 
later,  his  mother  took  leave  without  pay 
from  her  Job  to  visit  Mllbert  on  a  dally 
basis  at  Rosewood  to  try  to  teach  him 
herself.  She  found  he  had  regressed  sub- 
stantially, could  no  longer  write  at  all  and, 
despite  repeated  efforts,  she  was  unable  to 
teach  him. 

There  are  people  like  Andy  Corwln,  23, 
with  a  keen  mind,  but  afflicted  by  a  con- 
dition of  cerebral  palsy  that  makes  It  almost 
Impossible  to  control  the  muscles  In  hla  right 
hand  and  arm.  Corwln  is  a  college  gradu- 
ate but  he  remembers  others  he  went  to 
school  with  at  a  school  for  the  handi- 
capped in  Massachusetts  who  simply  with- 
drew, as  he  says,  "into  the  world  of  the 
crippled." 

"Handicapped"  can  mean  a  variety  of 
things:  blindness,  withered  limbs,  emotion- 
ally disturbed  to  the  point  where  a  child 
Is  unable  to  function  in  a  normal  class- 
room. It  can  mean  an  Inability  to  com- 
municate or  to  understand  and  carry  out 
directions  for  reasons  ranging  from  an  or- 
ganic defect  to  brain  damage  at  birth. 

It  can  mean  mental  retardation,  so  pro- 
found that  a  child  has  no  measurable  In- 
telUgence  quotient  and  Is  barely  able  to 
lift  his  head,  or  so  slight  that  with  extra 
help  at  school  a  child  can  be  taught  to 
be  a  functioning  and  contributing  member 
of  society. 

But  no  matter  how  severe  or  slight  the 
handicap,  it's  the  opinion  of  the  people  like 
Abeson  and  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  that  all  people  with  handicaps  are 
entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to  whatever 
education  will  best  equip  them  to  cope  with 
their  environment.  That  can  mean,  Abeson 
says,  learning  how  to  read  or  learning  how 
to  feed  yourself — but  whatever  it  is,  it  must 
be  provided  at  public  expense. 

"We  hold,"  says  Abeson  "that  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  an  Ineducable  child." 

For  Kenny  of  Prince  George's,  who  suf- 
fers from  cataracts  in  both  eyes,  and  Mll- 
bert of  Baltimore,  the  issue  is  heading  to- 
wards a  resolution  In  federal  court.  They 
and  18  other  handicapped  children  are  ask- 
ing the  court  to  order  the  state  to  provide 
them  at  public  expense  with  an  education 
suited  to  their  needs. 

In  his  decision  in  Washington  last  Au- 
gust, US.  District  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy 
bluntly  Informed  the  D.C.  School  Board  that 
lack  of  money  was  not  an  excuse  for  falling 
to  provide  special  education  for  any  child 
needing  It. 

"The  inadequacies  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  school  system,"  the  Judge 
said  "whether  occasioned  by  Insufficient 
funding  or  administrative  inefficiency  can- 
not be  permitted  to  bear  more  heavily  on 
the  exceptional  or  handicapped  child  than 
on  the  normal  child." 

In  addition  to  the  lawsuits  on  behalf  of 
the  handicapi)ed  pending  throughout  the 
nation,  there  were  800  bills  Introduced  In 
state  legislatures  during  1971-72  dealing  with 
education  for  handicapped  children. 

Approximately  250  of  those  measures  were 
enacted. 

At  the  federal  level,  legislation  Is  pending 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  require  the 
federal  government  to  underwrite  75  per  cent 
of  what  it  costs  to  educate  a  handicapped 
child  over  and  above  the  coet  of  educating 
a  nonhandlcapped  child. 

What  It  bolls  down  to,  said  August  W. 
Stelnhllber,  director  of  Federal  and  Congres- 
sional Relations  for  the  National  Association 
of  School  Boards,  a  group  that  looks  after 
local  school  Interests  at  the  federal  level,  is 
that  the  "local  schools  boards  could  have 
the  legal  obligation  to  provide  specialized 
services  for  children  based  on  their  needs." 


This,  be  said,  would  be  a  substantial  de- 
parting from  the  basic  philosophy,  under- 
lying most  school  systems  today.  That  phi- 
losophy, he  said,  has  been  "you  teach  to 
the  mean,  to  the  median  of  the  class;  youTe 
teaching  to  the  average  student.  But  as  part 
of  your  regular  program  you  don't  neces- 
sarily provide  specialized  services." 

Traditionally,  says  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional  Children's  Fred  Welntraub,  "schools 
have  been  for  those  students  who  fit  in.  The 
ones  who  don't  fit  in  have  to  fend  for  them- 
selves." 

It  was  in  1969,  15  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  outlawing  racial  segregation 
in  the  public  schools,  that  the  parents 
of  two  retarded  children  in  Utah  took  the 
state  to  court  when  it  refused  to  provide 
a  public  education  for  them. 

In  handing  down  his  decision,  Judge  D. 
Prank  Wilklns  adopted  language  virtually 
identical  to  that  used  by  the  Supreme  Court 
m  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education. 

"Today  it  U  doubtful  that  any  child  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  in  life 
If  he  is  denied  the  right  and  opportunity 
of  an  education." 

Segregating  the  two  retarded  children 
from  Utah's  system  of  public  education,  the 
Judge  said,  "can  be  and  usually  Is  Interpreted 
as  denoting  their  inferiority,  unusualness 
and  Incompetency.  A  sense  of  inferiority  and 
not  belonging  affects  the  motivation  of  a 
child  to  learn.  Segregation,  even  though  per- 
haps well  intentloned.  under  the  apparent 
sanction  of  law  and  state  authority  has  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  educational,  emo- 
tional and  mental  development  of  children. 

There  have  been  similar  outcomes  in  law- 
suits in  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  as  well 
as  the  Waddy  decision  last  summer  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  state  agreed  to  a 
court  order  in  the  fall  of  1971  stipulating 
that  no  laws  would  be  applied  "which  would 
postpone,  terminate  or  deny  mentally  re- 
tarded children  access  to  a  publicly  sup- 
ported education,  including  a  public  school." 

That  order  followed  the  filing  of  a  suit 
by  the  state's  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren and  a  trial  before  a  three  Judge  panel. 

Central  to  the  argument  at  the  trial  was 
the  contention  that  education  "must  be 
seen  as  the  continuous  process  by  which  in- 
dividuals learn  to  cope  and  function  within 
their  environment.  Thus,  for  children  to 
learn  to  clothe  and  feed  themselves  is  a 
legitimate  outcome  achievable  through  an 
educational   program." 

Last  October  in  Michigan,  others  amounted 
to  denial  of  "equal  protection"  under  the 
14th  amendment. 

Children  with  learning,  social,  mental  or 
physical  handicaps,  he  said,  have  a  right 
to  a  public  education. 

Partially  for  children  who  are  poor  and 
black,  the  consequences  of  being  misdiag- 
nosed as  retarded  or  handicapped  when  they 
are  not  can  be  as  severe  as  being  excluded 
from  school,  says  Stanley  Herr,  the  lawyer 
who  argued  the  suit  against  the  DC.  School 
Board  that  resulted  in  Judge  Waddy's  decree 
last  summer. 

Cultural  biases  built  Into  standardized 
testing  and  unilateral  on-the-spot  diagnoses 
by  teachers  have.  In  part,  been  the  cau-ses 
of  such  misdiagnoses,  Herr  argued.  The  re- 
sult is  that  children  who  are  not  retarded 
are  assigned  to  "inferior  special  education 
programs  which  tend  to  propel  children  to- 
ward the  self-fulfilling  prophecies  of  faUure." 

Under  Judge  Waddy's  decision  of  last  sum- 
mer, children  who  are  assigned  to  special 
education  classes  are  now  entitled  to  certain 
procedural  safeguards.  Including  independent 
testing  and  a  hearing. 

There  are  other  children,  argues  the  Coun- 
cil for  Exceptional  Children's  Welnraub.  who 
do  have  learning  disabilities  that  could  be 
corrected.  The  problem  is  they  are  never 
diagnosed. 
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"You  remember  the  kid  In  school  you  knew 
wasn't  dumb  but  somehow  couldn't  learn  to 
read?"  Welntraub  said.  "He  was  one  of  the 
gang  In  the  first  grade.  By  the  third  grade  he 
was  a  little  bit  behind  everybody  else.  By  the 
fourth  grade,  he  was  getting  Into  trouble  and 
by  seventh  grade,  he  was  spending  most  of 
his  time  In  the  principal's  office.  It  could  be 
a  learning  disability,  maybe  one  that  re- 
verses the  letters  'b'  and  'd'  or  one  where  he 
sees  a  five-letter-word  as  five  separate  let- 
ters, not  a  single  word.  But  a  kid  like  that 
needs  help,  not  necessarily  for  all  12  years, 
maybe  only  for  two  years  or  six  months." 

And.  says  Herr.  there  have  been  others  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere  who  are  simply 
diagnosed  as  handicapped  and  excluded  from 
school  because  they  are  discipline  problems. 
(Under  the  Waddy  decree,  such  children  are 
entitled  to  a  hearing  and  due  process  before 
being  excluded.) 

It  was  Just  such  a  child,  an  11 -year-old 
named  Gregory  that  got  Herr  into  the  case 
In  the  first  place.  When  Herr  first  met  him, 
Gregory  had  been  out  of  school  for  three 
years,  expelled  by  his  principal  for  throwing 
spltballs.  He  had  an  IQ  of  only  39,  the  prin- 
cipal said.  He  could  come  back  to  school 
only  when  he  behaved  himself — and  when 
there  was  a  class  small  enough  to  accom- 
modate him. 

For  the  next  three  years,  Gregory's  mother 
heard  from  the  school  once.  A  secretary 
called  to  announce  Gregory  would  be  gradu- 
ating next  week  from  sixth  grade.  Wouldn't 
his  mother  like  to  come?  After  informing 
the  secretary  that  Gregory  had  not  been 
attending  classes  for  three  years,  she  didn't 
bear  from  the  school  again. 

"I  began  to  wonder  Just  how  retarded  he 
really  was  when  he  could  take  three  buses 
across  town  to  get  to  my  office,"  Herr  said. 
"So  I  had  him  tested.  He  was  reading  at 
his  grade  level." 

Gregory  is  now  back  In  school. 


GENOCIDE:   THE  SUPPRESSION  OF 
HOPE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
crime  of  genocide  is  linked  to  the  sup- 
pression of  hope.  Hope  is  essential  for 
any  kind  of  corrective  action.  Without 
hope  of  success,  change  for  the  better,  a 
man  might  believe  that  there  is  no  use 
for  him  to  seek  help.  Despair  feeds  upon 
Itself.  If  a  man  feels  that  a  situation  Is 
hopeless,  it  subsequently  could  become 
hopeless. 

Consider  this  description  of  the  situa- 
tion confronting  prisoners  in  a  concen- 
tration camp.  The  novelist,  Elie  Wiesel, 
describes  a  group  of  Jews  who  had  just 
arrived  the  previous  day,  but  had  already 
witnessed  and  heard  about  the  unbeliev- 
able acts  of  atrocity  which  took  place 
there. 

What  is  meant  by  the  word  "unbeliev- 
able"? If  an  act  seems  unbelievable,  then 
one  is  forced  to  choose  between  believing 
it  or  closing  one's  eyes  to  reality.  Wiesel 
describes  the  choice  facing  the  prisoners: 

Those  absent  no  longer  touched  even  the 
siu'face  of  our  memories.  We  still  spoke  of 
them — "Who  knows  what  may  have  become 
of  them?" — but  we  had  little  concern  for 
their  fate.  We  were  incapable  of  thinking  of 
anything  at  all.  Our  senses  were  blunted; 
everything  was  blurred  as  in  a  fog.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  grasp  anything.  The  in- 
stincts of  self-preservation,  of  self-defense,  of 
pride,  had  all  deserted  us.  In  one  ultimate 
moment  of  lucidity  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
were  damned  souls  wandering  In  the  half- 
world,  souls  condemned  to  wander  through 
space  till  the  generations  of  man  came  to  an 
end,  seeking  their  redemption,  seeking  ob- 
livion— without  hope  of  finding  it. 
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Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  soon. 
This  act  would  give  hope  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  the  world  that  the 
United  States  will  rise  to  stand  with  the 
75  other  nations  which  have  vowed  to 
protect  man's  dignity  against  the  crime 
of  genocide.  If  the  United  States  rises  up 
against  this  crime,  no  future  historian 
shall  charge  us  with  expedient  evasion  of 
the  issue.  Future  generations  will  point  at 
U.S.  ratification  and  say  that  we  still 
spoke  of  the  past  victims  of  genocide — 
"Who  knows  what  may  have  become  of 
them?" — and  that  we  showed  our  con- 
cern for  future  victims  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


WATERGATE 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Alf  Landon  was  recently  interviewed  by 
the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  on  the 
subject  of  Watergate  and  its  impact  on 
the  Presidency  and  the  American  po- 
litical system.  Mr.  Landon's  comments 
were  most  perceptive  and  I  thought  ex- 
tremely valuable.  Therefore,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  copyrighted  in- 
terview, published  May  21,  1973,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Watergate:   "The  STABn.rrT  of  Ottr  System 
Wn,L  Not  Be  Affected" 

(Interview  with  Alf  M.  Landon,  Former 
Presidential  candidate) 

One  of  the  nation's  elder  statesmen — a 
student  of  the  Presidency — sizes  up  the 
Watergate  case  in  its  historical  perspective. 
Mr.  Landon  w£is  interviewed  by  "U.S.  News 
&  World  Report"  in  his  office  in  the  capital 
city  of  Kansas. 

Alf  M.  Landon,  of  Kansas,  was  the  only 
Republican  Governor  to  win  re-election  In 
1934,  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the 
"New  Deal"  were  at  a  peak  of  popularity.  In 
1936,  Mr.  Landon  was  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  President.  He  lost  to  Mr.  Roosevelt — 
carrying  only  two  States.  Since  then,  he  has 
been  active  and  highly  respected  In  State 
and  national  politics.  Today,  at  age  85,  he  is 
busy  directing  his  radio  stations  and  oil  prop- 
erties— and  keeping  close  tabs  on  national 
affairs.  He  rides  horseback  almost  every  day. 

At  ToPEKA,  Kansas — 

Q.  Governor  Landon,  what  do  yow  think 
will  be  the  impact  of  the  Watergate  scandal 
on  the  office  of  the  Presidency? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  will  have  any  impact  on 
future  Presidents.  A  recent  corollary  of 
what's  happening  now  was  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  withdrawal  as  a  candidate  for  re- 
election because  of  his  lack  of  credibility  on 
the  Vietnam-war  issue.  It  had  no  crippling 
effect  on  the  next  President. 

I  think  history  shows  that  what  happens 
in  one  Presidency  does  not  affect  the  office 
of  the  President  itself. 

Q.  Has  th?  Presidency  ever  passed  through 
a  crisis  of  this  magnitude  before? 

A.  I  think  you'd  have  to  go  back  to  the 
impeachme-it  proceedings  against  President 
Andrew  Johnson  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  century  ago.  and  the  failure  of  the 
Senate — by  one  vote — to  convict  him.  That 
probably  was  the  peak  of  crises  involving  the 
President. 

Q.  Was  Andrew  Johnson  able  to  govern 
effectively  in  what  was  left  of  his  term  there- 
after? 

A.  No,  I  think  he  was  not. 

Of  course,  other  factors  were  very  def- 
initely Involved  there.  Primarily  there  was 


the  fact  that  he  was  following  the  policies  of 
President  Lincoln  in  trying  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  Civil  War.  This  didn't  suit 
the  anti-South  radicals  in  the  Senate — the 
extreme  Republicans  who  wanted  to  punish 
the  South  and  were  not  willing  to  settle 
along  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Lincoln  pol- 
icy for  reconciliation,  as  Andrew  Johnson 
was  trying  to  do. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  present  Admin- 
istration is  going  to  face  a  problem  of  this 
sort,  even  after  the  Watergate  scandal  has 
passed  out  of  the  news? 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  It  depends  entirelv, 
however,  on  the  results  of  the  Investigation 
which  the  President  has  initiated  and  the 
legal  steps  he  vigorously  supports.  The  ulti- 
mate verdict  on  how  the  Presidency  is  af- 
fected will  rest  on  how  thoroughly  this 
sordid  affair  has  been  explored  and  the  guilty 
ones  prosecuted.  So  far.  there  has  been  no 
proof  that  the  President  was  personally  in- 
volved. 

There  are  no  Issues  Involving  national 
unity  or  national  purpose  in  the  Watergate 
case  or  its  ramifications.  The  Issues  there 
involve  law  and  order  and  moral  standards. 
Americans  are  not  divided  on  maintaining 
those.  They  are  divided  on  whom  to  trust 
and  who  let  down  whom.  That  is  temporarily 
elusive.  But  the  facts  are  In  the  process  of 
being  clearly  established  by  our  customary 
judicial  processes  and  a  senatorial  investi- 
gating committee. 

EARLIER  scandals:  "MORE  PERSONAL" 

Q.  Did  scandals  of  the  past  such  as  those 
in  the  Administrations  of  Warren  G  Hard- 
ing in  the  1920s  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  the 
1S70S  prove  to  be  serious  in  their  impact? 

A.  Not  on  succeeding  Presidents.  And,  of 
course,  those  involved  entirely  different 
factors  than  Watergate  does— a  more  per- 
sonal kind  of  corruption,  crookedness  and 
loot. 

Q.  The  Gallup  Poll  results  suggest  that  a 
majority  of  Americans  apparently  feel  that 
scandaU  such  as  Watergate  are  going  to 
happen  no  matter  which  party  occupies  the 
White  House.  Does  this  indicate  cynicism  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  in  their  re- 
gard for  the  Presidency? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that  has  to  l>e  conceded. 
There  is  a  growing  cynicism  toward  the  Presi- 
dency, Just  as  there's  a  growing  cynicism  to- 
ward business  leadership  and  what  is  called 
the  "Eastern  establishment"  in  government 
and  business. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  mass  impact  of 
press  and  television  could  endanger  public 
confidence  in  the  Presidency? 

A.  No,  I  think  the  Impact  comes  more 
quickly  and  goes  more  quickly  than  before. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  the  revelations  of 
futiu-e  historians,  the  news  media  concen- 
trate on  what  is  current — so  it  comes  and 
goes  more  quickly. 

Q.  Will  Watergate  reinforce  demands  for 
curbing  some  of  the  presidential  powers  that 
have  accumulated  In  recent  years? 

A.  Well,  that  would  call  for  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  trend  that  started  back  dur- 
ing the  "New  Deal,"  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  the  best  government  is  the  one  that 
governs  the  most.  It  continued  under  tlie 
so-called  "Fair  Deal"  and  the  "New  Frontier" 
and  the  'Great  Society." 

That's  how  this  centralization  of  power  In 
the  Presidency  develt^ed,  with  Congress  re- 
peatedly delegating  its  authority  to  the 
President  not  only  in  domestic  but  in  foreign 
affp.lrs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  wUllngness  of 
Congress  to  relinquish  authoritv  is  chane- 
Ing^ 

A.  Yes.  Even  those  "liberals"  who  advo- 
cated centralization  of  power  are  now  seeing 
the  end  result.  In  1936,  I  pointed  out  ex- 
actly what  was  going  to  occur  when  I  talked 
about  the  centralization  of  power  in  Wash- 
ington— the  short-circuiting  of  the  State 
governments  by  encovutiglng  municipalities 
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to  deal  directly  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Washington. 

Now  this  long  march  of  what  was  called 
"liberal"  legislation  Is  reaching  a  point  which 
appalls  some  of  those  who  advocated  that 
kind  of  legislation,  and  they're  beginning  to 
call  for  a  reversal.  They  see  how  far  the 
Congress  has  gone  In  yielding  power,  not 
only  In  permitting  a  planned  economy  by 
the  Federal  Government  but  things  such  as 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Interpreted  as  giving  him  a 
free  hand  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  all 
Asia. 

What  we  have  today  as  a  result  of  that 
trend  of  the  last  40  years  are  big  govern- 
ment, big  business  and  big  labor — and  In- 
dividuals don't  count  for  much. 

I    HOPE    CONGBESS    ASSERTS    TT3    ROLE 

Q.  Does  Congress  have  the  power  to  re- 
verse that  trend? 

A.  To  reverse  that  whole  process  Is  going 
to  be  quite  a  problem,  but  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress does  assert  its  constitutional  role  and 
does  act  res{>onsibly  to  begin  the  process  of 
reversal. 

This  Is  a  real  opportunity  to  begin  such  a 
reversal,  because  we  have  now  a  President 
who  Is  himself  committed  to  a  decentraliza- 
tion of  power  that  has  too  long  accumulated 
In  Washington.  Mr.  Nixon's  so-called  "New 
Federalism"  is  an  encouraging  move  toward 
returning  more  authority  and  resjionslblllty 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

Q.  What  are  the  primary  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Watergate  scandal? 

A.  The  primary  lesson,  I  guess.  Is  how 
presidential  arrogance  rises  as  power  accu- 
mulates. Certainly  Frankln  D.  Roosevelt 
showed  that  arrogance,  and  so  did  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Q.  Can  a  President  hope  to  keep  a  rein  on 
the  people  who  are  working  directly  for  him 
as  the  executive  branch  keeps  growing  con- 
tinually in  size  and  power? 

A.  Certainly  not.  The  Government  be- 
comes so  large  that  It  Is  impossible  for  a 
President  to  have  the  time  and  the  means  to 
look  Into  the  activities  of  the  men  who  are 
supposed  to  carry  out  his  policy. 

What  has  happened  is  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed a  philosophy  of  centralizing  power  in 
the  Government  for  the  last  40  years.  In 
doing  that  we  have  eliminated  the  checks 
and  balances  between  Congress  and  the 
President  and  between  Government  and  the 
people. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  people 
are  being  ruled  by  decisions  made  by  the 
President  and  enforced  by  Government  bu- 
reaucrats. And  his  decision  becomes  the  eco- 
nomic policy  that  rules  our  country  and 
Individuals. 

Q.  With  all  of  this,  does  there  remain  a 
basic  faith  In  our  system  of  goverrunent 
Among  the  American  people?  Will  It  survive 
this  crisis? 

A.  Yes,  It  will  survive  in  the  long  run — 
very  definitely.  What  has  happened  may  have 
some  adverse  effect  on  Immediate  attitudes, 
until  there  is  a  final  verdict  from  a  complete 
and  thorough  and  satisfactory  Investigation. 

This  spectacular  drama  of  personal  power 
changing  hands  because  of  lawless  acts  and 
plain  dumb  campaign  tactics — in  the  midst 
of  a  highly  successful  national  Administra- 
tion— is  so  extraordinary  that  it  has  a  plain 
meaning:  That  sort  of  thing  is  always  coun- 
terproductive in  any  form  of  human  en- 
deavor. 

However,  once  again,  the  stability  of  our 
political  system  Is  demonstrated.  And,  in  the 
end,  that  stability  will  not  be  affected. 


CONGRESS  AWAKENS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  week  or  two.  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  has  awakened  from  its 
long  sleep,  and  has  begun  to  realize  that 


its  rightful  constitutional  role  in  formu- 
lating national  policy,  whether  it  be 
foreign-security  or  domestic,  is  essential 
and  necessary  if  this  country  is  to  func- 
tion with  wisdom  and  foresight  and  com- 
passion. Not  only  wisdom,  but  a  revival 
to  our  whole  system  of  government  is 
long  overdue.  As  the  New  York  Times 
editorialized.  "The  revival  of  the  con- 
stitutional system  checks  and  balances 
through  an  awakened  Congress  offers 
hope  for  ultimate  restoration  of  the  Na- 
tion's damaged  political  health." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  May  20  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Awakens 

Although  the  worst  may  be  yet  to  come 
In  the  Watergate  crisis,  the  news  from  Wash- 
ington Is  not  all  bad.  While  the  Executive 
slips  Into  deeper  disarray,  a  rejuvenated 
Congress  has  begun  to  move  with  remarkable 
determination  and  unity  of  purpose  to  re- 
store the  balance  of  power  that  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  had  perceptively  prescribed  to 
check  excesses  of  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  turnabout  began  week  before  last, 
when  a  heretofore  acquiescent  House  voted 
219  to  188  to  forbid  the  transfer  of  defense 
funds  to  finance  the  bombing  of  Cambodia, 
refusing — in  the  words  of  the  measure's 
sponsor.  Representative  Addabbo  of  New 
York — to  be  "the  rubber  stamp  of  legitimacy 
the  President  has  asked  us  to  be." 

Three  days  later,  a  Senate  Appropriations 
subcommittee  endorsed  the  same  ban,  ex- 
tending its  restrictions  to  Laos  as  well  as 
Cambodia.  On  the  same  day.  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  added  an  amendment 
by  Senators  Case  and  Church  to  a  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill  that  would  for- 
bid the  use  of  funds  for  United  States  mili- 
tary Involvement  anywhere  in  Indochina 
without  specific  prior  Congressional  author- 
ization. 

The  sweeping  prohibitions  of  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  were  then  in  effect  in- 
serted into  the  fund  transfer  measure  by 
the  full  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in 
a  unanimous  vote  which  saw  perennial  sup- 
porters of  the  President's  Indochina  policies 
swing  to  the  opposition. 

Finally,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
voted  15  to  0  for  a  war  powers  bill  that  would 
forbid  the  President  to  wage  undeclared  war 
anywhere  for  more  than  thirty  days  without 
Congressional  approval. 

Responding  to  the  shopworn  plea  that  Con- 
gressional action  threatened  to  undermine 
the  American  position  in  renewed  negotia- 
tions in  Paris,  the  Republican  leadership 
apparently  has  been  successful  in  delaying 
final  Senate  action  barring  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  Cambodian  bombing.  But  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  chief  foreign  policy  adviser  have  been 
put  on  unmistakable  notice  that  the  time 
is  fast  running  out  when  the  President  will 
be  able  to  commit  this  country  to  hostilities 
in  Indochina  or  anywhere  else  without  con- 
sulting Congress. 

The  revival  of  the  constitutional  system 
of  checks  and  balances  through  an  awakened 
Congress  offers  hope  for  xiltlmate  restoration 
of  the  nation's  damaged  political  health. 


A   JOINT  RESOLUTION  PASSED   BY 
THE  UTAH  STATE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  joint  resolution  dealing 
with  the  development  of  southern  Utah. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resoldtion  No.  11 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  40th  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  and  facilitate  the 
development  of  southern  Utah 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Whereas,  the  development  of  the  Kalparo- 
wlts  Coal  Project  and  the  Lake  Powell  Recre- 
ation Area  are  Important  elements  In  the 
economic  growth  of  Utah  and  Southern  Utah 
in  particular:  and 

Whereas,  the  counties  of  Southern  Utah 
directly  affected  by  these  developments  have 
been  declared  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  economically  depressed  areas  (with  a 
14%  unemployment  factor);  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ready studied  the  feasibility  of  full  develop- 
ment in  this  area  and  found  It  economically 
sound; and 

Whereas,  private  enterprise  has  signed  con- 
tracts and  is  ready  to  develop  the  area  as 
soon  as  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  particular  per- 
mit: and 

Whereas,  In  the  past  numerous  promises 
have  been  given  regarding  Federal  permis- 
sion and  assistance  In  the  development  of 
these  two  areas  of  Southern  Utah;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  many  Kane 
County  residents  have  to  travel  an  unneces- 
sarily long  route  of  over  400  miles  to  the 
county  seat  because  of  non-existent  or  In- 
adequate roads;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  people  are  travel- 
ing more  and  overcrowding  the  existing  ac- 
cessible national  parks  and  recreation  areas; 
and 

Whereas,  tourism  Is  a  major  factor  In 
Utah's  economy,  demanding  proper  facili- 
ties and  accessibility  for  our  scenic  attrac- 
tions; and 

Whereas,  ninety  percent  of  Lake  Powell  is 
in  Utah  with  less  than  ten  percent  of  ac- 
cessibility from  Utah. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah  that  we  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  honor  past  commitments 
made,  to  take  a  positive  view  toward  the 
future,  and  to  further  and  to  assist  In  the 
development  of  this  potentially  rich,  eco- 
nomically depressed  area. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah  call  upon  the  Congres- 
sional Delegation  from  the  State  of  Utah  to 
work  avidly  for  the  implementation  of  this 
resolution. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Utah,  be,  and  Is  hereby,  directed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  representing 
the  State  of  Utah  in  Congress. 
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SOUTH  VIETNAM'S  CIVILIAN 
PRISON  SYSTEM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  American  embas- 
sy's letter  to  the  study  mission,  an  at- 
tached memorandum  on  American  sup- 
port of  South  Vietnam's  civilian  prison 
system,  recent  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times,  and  the  Washington  Post,  a 
letter  on  the  torture  of  university  and 
high  school  students  in  South  Vietnam, 


and  some  recent  reports  on  political  pris- 
oners prepared  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Saigon,  Vietnam,  April  3,  1973. 

Mr.   JERRT    M.    TlNKSB, 

Staff  Consultant,  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
Office  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tinker:  The  Ambassador  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  the  request  for  Informa- 
tion contained  in  your  letter  to  him  of 
March  15,  1973. 

Before  going  into  the  specific  areas  you  re- 
fer to,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  under 
the  Paris  Agreement  the  "return"  of  civilian 
detainees  is  a  matter  to  be  negotiated  by  the 
OVN  and  the  NLF.  Return  of  the  civilian 
prisoners  held  by  the  GVN  of  communist  per- 
suasion will  then  occur  only  after  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties  have  agreed  to  the 
modalities.  Though  the  Agreement  expresses 
the  hope  that  agreement  on  this  matter  will 
be  reached  within  ninety  days  after  the 
ceasefire  date,  no  absolute  time  limit  Is  im- 
posed. I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
a  substantial  number  of  civilians  loyal  to  the 
OVN  are  detained  by  the  communists,  though 
they  admit  only  200.  The  question  of  the  re- 
turn or  accounting  for  these  people  is  there- 
fore linked  with  the  release  of  communist 
prisoners  now  held  In  GVN  Jails. 

You  express  the  fear  that  conversion  of 
civilian  detainees  to  common  criminal  status 
will  exclude  them  from  coverage  under  the 
agreement.  The  Prisoner  Protocol,  however, 
clearly  states  in  Article  8(b)  that  "The  de- 
taining parties  shall  not  cause  their  return 
to  be  denied  or  delayed  for  any  reason.  In- 
cluding the  fact  that  captured  persons  may 
on  any  grounds,  have  been  prosecuted  or 
sentenced."  Though  It  wUl  of  course  be  more 
difficult  to  identify  persons  covered  by  the 
agreement  if  they  are  mixed  in  with  common 
criminals,  their  legal  status  under  the  agree- 
ment is  not  affected.  The  GVN  has  offered  to 
release  any  civilian  detainee  the  communists 
name  as  belonging  to  their  movement. 

Your  letter  also  asks  for  information  in 
two  broad  areas:  the  prisoners  themselves 
and  the  GVN's  prison  system.  I  will  address 
the  first  question  in  this  letter.  I  have  at- 
tached a  memo  from  USAID  which  was  writ- 
ten in  response  to  my  request  which  covers 
the  second  area  in  great  detail.  You  might 
also  contact  the  staff  of  Congressman  Moor- 
head's  Subcommittee  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  for  Information  concern- 
ing these  problems.  That  Subcommittee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  this  subject.  I  believe, 
in  1970. 

Drawing  on  official  GVN  statistics  and  con- 
versations with  various  GVN  officials  who 
are  responsible  for  the  prison  system  and 
internal  security  problems,  the  Embassy  es- 
timates that  there  are  at  present  no  more 
than  22,000  clvUians  of  all  types  being  held. 
This  Includes  two  broad  categories:  com- 
mon criminals  (thieves,  smugglers,  etc.)  and 
those  held  because  they  committed  politi- 
cally motivated  acts  ranging  from  murder 
to  printing  antl-GVN  propaganda,  or  be- 
longed to  organizations  the  GVN  considers 
subversive.  This  second  category  is  further 
divided  into  those  detained  because  of  com- 
munist-related activities  and  all  others. 
Though  we  do  not  have  precise  figures,  we 
estimate  that  the  GVN  now  detains  at  least 
12,000  civilians  sentenced  or  ordered  de- 
tained because  of  communist-related  activi- 
ties, somewhere  between  500  and  1,000  non- 
communist  dissidents,  such  as  Madame  Ngo 
Ba  Thanh  and  her  group  and  various  student 
leaders,  and  around  4,000  sentenced  common 
criminals. 


The  approximately  12,000  communist-re- 
lated detainees  were,  until  recently,  divided 
Into  "communist  criminals"  and  "An  Trl  de- 
tainees." Communist  criminals  are  those  who 
have  been  convicted  by  military  courts  of 
specific  criminal  acts,  such  as  terrorism, 
assassination,  extortion  of  "taxes",  etc.,  com- 
mitted as  a  part  of  their  participation  in 
the  NLF's  struggle  to  overthrow  the  GVN. 
There  were  4,088  "communist  criminals "  on 
the  GVN  rolls  as  of  December  31,  1972.  "An 
Trl  detainees"  are  persons  detained  because 
they  are  "considered  dangerous  to  national 
defense,  national  security  and  police  order" 
(Decree  Law  004  1966  and  Decree  Law  020 
1972).  An  Trl  detainees  are  incarcerated  on 
the  order  of  the  Prime  Minister  after  passing 
through  a  non-judiclal  administrative  proc- 
ess wherein  both  the  burden  of  proof  and 
the  procedural  safeguards  are  somewhat  less 
than  those  which  obtain  in  the  military 
courts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  penalties  imposed 
are  generally  less  severe.  An  Trl  detainees 
need  not  be  accused  of  committing  a  specific 
criminal  act.  evidence  of  participation  In  the 
Viet  Cong  Infrastructure,  or  of  actively  sup- 
porting the  Viet  Cong  being  sufficient. 

Before  and  since  the  ceasefire,  the  GVN  has 
been  converting  A  and  B  category  "An  Trl" 
detainees  to  common  criminal  status  by  the 
expedient  of  convicting  them  of  ID  card  vio- 
lations or  draft-dodging.  Categories  A  and  B 
are  those  detainees  whom,  according  to  the 
GVN,  held  Important  positions  in  the  Viet 
Cong  Infrastructure  down  to  hamlet  level. 
All  the  C  level  detainees,  who  are  considered 
"low  level  supporters"  have  been  released 
since  Tet.  These  numbered  around  5,(X)0. 
The  number  of  A  and  B  level  detainees  as  of 
December  31,  1972  was  9,316. 

During  the  long  course  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  people  from  every  area  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  arrested.  The  ratio  of  persons 
detained  from  any  particular  province  to  that 
province's  population  varies  with  the  average 
level  of  NLF  political-terrorist  activity  and 
the  vigor  of  the  GVN  local  government's 
security  activities.  Neither  we  nor  the  GVN 
have  kept  records  that  would  allow  such  a 
ratio  to  be  computed.  According  to  the  latest 
complete  figures  (December  72)  available  to 
the  Embassy,  19,156  persons  were  being  held 
at  Provincial  Correction  Centers,  and  20,501 
at  the  five  National  Correction  Centers  at 
Con  Son,  Chi  Hoa  (Saigon).  Tan  Hlep.  Thu 
Due  and  Dalat  (JuvenUes).  These  figures  in- 
clude 5.777  military  prisoners.  3.877  unsen- 
tenced  communist  suspects,  and  7.918  unsen- 
tenced  common  criminal  suspects.  This  re- 
flects the  situation  prior  to  the  release  of 
6,680  convicts  at  Tet,  and  the  release  of 
1,193  prisoners  on  Parmer's  Day,  March  26. 

The  physical  condition  of  prisoners  var- 
ies, of  course,  from  individual  to  individual. 
As  you  can  see  from  the  attached  memo  from 
USAID,  much  of  our  assistance  to  the  cor- 
rectional system  has  gone  Into  Improvements 
in  medical  and  sanitation  facilities.  Accord- 
ing to  the  final  reports  submitted  to  the 
Public  Safety  Division  by  Its  provincial  pub- 
lic safety  advisors  before  It  was  disbanded, 
the  medical  and  sanitation  situation  In  all 
the  GVN's  correctional  Institutions  Is  now 
adequate  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  In- 
mates. 

You  may  be  particularly  Interested  In  the 
question  of  deliber<\te  mistreatment  of  In- 
mates, especially  In  ilght  of  recent  press  ac- 
counts concerning  tUe  crippled  prisoners  who 
were  recently  released  by  the  GVN.  We  can- 
not disprove  that  mistreatment  of  inmates 
has  occurred:  some  with  little  doubt  has. 
However,  our  coverage  of  the  correctional 
system  over  the  past  several  years  has  been 
comprehensive  enough  to  enable  us  to  say 
with  some  certainty  that  there  is  no  wide- 
spread or  systematic  mistreatment  of  In- 
mates. The  simultaneous  existence  of  a  very 
low  ratio  of  guards  to  inmates,  comparatively 


insecure  prisons,  and  the  low  escape  rate 
would  seem  to  indicate  this.  With  regard  to 
the  crippled  prisoners,  we  have  a  very  de- 
tailed report  on  their  history  compiled  toj 
Dr.  Brown  who  formerly  served  as  medlcaL 
advisor  to  the  GVN  Corrections  Directorate. 

We  will  be  happy  to  forward  a  copy  to  you 
if  you  feel  it  would  be  of  use  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee. 

I  hope  this  information  provided  by  this 
letter,  and  the  attached  memo,  will  be  of 
use  to  you.  If  you  have  any  further  ques- 
tions, or  want  us  to  expand  ujjon  or  to  clarify 
any  of  the  points  included,  please  write  me 
directly.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  be  of  service. 
Sincerely, 

Ray  a.  Meyer, 
Second  Secretary. 

Exhibit  2 

March  22.    1973 
To:   Mr.  Ray  Meyer.  Embassy  POL /MIL 
Thru:  Mr.  H.  E.  Kosters.  USAID/ADCCA 
Prom:  Robert  B.  Brougham,  SA/ADCCA 
Subject:  Enquiry  on  USAID/CORDS  Support 
of  OVN  Civilian  Prison  System. 

As  requested  on  page  two  of  Mr.  Tinker's 
letter  of  15  Mar  to  Ambassador  Bunker,  there 
follows  a  brief  summary  of  that  support 
which  USAID  and  MACV/CORDS  have  pro- 
vided to  the  Directorate  of  Corrections.  In- 
asmuch as  it  appears  that  Mr.  Tinker  was 
after  specifics  of  the  involvement  In  con- 
struction of  faculties,  details  of  AAC  and  AIK 
funding  have  been  listed.  If  additional  in- 
formation is  required,  please  let  me  know. 
background 

The  Directorate  General  of  Corrections  was 
first  organized  on  January  13,  1960,  and  then 
changed  to  the  Directorate  of  Corrections 
(DOC)  on  July  25,  1966.  U.S.  advisory  as- 
sistance to  DOC  began  In  1961  with  the  part 
time  services  of  one  Public  Safety  advisor 
from  USAID.  Prom  this  time  until  early 
1967  when  the  function  became  a  part  of 
Civil  Operations  and  Rural  Development 
Support  (CORDS),  MACV,  as  a  result  of  a 
general  reorgcanlzatlon  of  the  US  effort,  sup- 
port to  the  DOC  was  minimal.  The  present 
Corrections  Centers  Project  was  established 
In  FY  67.  The  project  was  Introduced  not 
only  to  assist  the  DOC  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive corrections  system  but  because  of  USO 
Interest  with  respect  to  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
tured by  US  forces  and  turned  over  to  the 
GVN  for  confinement. 

U.S.  advisers 

In  FY  67  one  full  time  advisor  was  provided 
under  this  new  project.  In  FY  68  the  ad- 
visory staff  was  Increased  to  two  advisors, 
which  level  was  maintained  through  FY  72. 
In  FY  73,  one  full  time  advisor  was  present 
up  to  the  signing  of  the  cease-fire  agreement 
in  January  1973.  The  Corrections  Centers  di- 
rect hire  staff  was  augmented  by  Public 
Safety  Detentions  Advisors  on  detaU  from 
the  National  Police  Support  Project.  Advisorv 
duties  performed  by  this  staff  included  those 
associated  with  regular  prison  operation  as 
well  as  such  specializations  as  fishing,  agron- 
omy, animal  husbandry  and  medical  wel- 
fare. 

Programs  of  vocational  training,  recrea- 
tion and  industries  also  were  develoi)ed. 

The  last  direct  hire  advisor,  a  medical  doc- 
tor who  for  the  past  two  years  had  served  as 
medical  advisor  to  the  DOC  In  matters  of 
health,  sanitation,  humanitarian  care  and 
welfare  of  prisoners,  discontinued  his  visits 
to  the  prisons  to  observe  conditions  at  the 
time  of  cease-flre  agreement  when  advisory 
services  were  halted. 

In  FY  72  a  six-man  team  from  the  US  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  was  brought  aboard  under  a 
PASA  to  assist  in  all  aspects  of  penology  and 
rehabilitation,  including  vocational  training, 
records,  identification  of  prisoners,  etc.  This 
team  was  reduced  to  three  members  and  ultl- 
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mately  phased  out  after  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment was  signed  In  January  1973. 

PAETICIPANT   TRAININC 

Participating  training  for  DOC  personnel 
was  provided  as  follows:  one  in  FY  68,  six  In 

FY  70,  twenty  In  FY  71.  and  twelve  in  FY  72. 

COMMODITY    SUPPORT 

Dollar  funding  provided  through  the  Cor- 
rections Centers  Project  for  commodities  as 
follows : 

FY  67  $62,000;  FY  68  $676,000;  FY  69 
$690,000;  FY  70  $41,000;  FY  71  $17,000;  and 
FY  72  3107.000. 

Additionally,  excess  equipment  was  trans- 
ferred from  RMK-BRJ  plant  at  Con  Son  Is- 
land to  the  Con  Son  Correctional  Center.  This 
was  generally  heavy  duty  equipment  (crawl- 
ers, dump  trucks,  etc.).  The  value  of  this 
equipment  was  $852,000  (original  acquisition 
value) . 

AMERICAN    AID    CHAPTER     (AAC)     PIASTER    BUDGET 
STTPPORT 

A  substantial  amount  of  piaster  funding 
has  been  provided  as  supplemental  support 
to  the  DOC  through  the  AAC  of  the  national 
budget.  Principally  these  funds  were  used  in 
maintenance,  repair,  renovation,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  as  well  as  certain  oper- 
ating supplies  and  services.  A  summary  of 
the  funding  for  each  year  and  Identification 
of  the  major  Items  which  it  provided  is  listed 
below. 

CY     67    VTIS30.000.000     (REVISES) 

Construction  vocational  train- 
ing shop.  Tan  Hlep $500,000 

Construction  kitchen  &  voca- 
tional shop,  Thu  Due 2,500,000 

Construction         Ph&n         Thlet 

Prison    7.000.000 

Construction  Dalat  Prison 10,  000,  000 

Construction  Dlnh  Tuong 
Prison    .--       1.000.000 

Construction       Hospital,       Chi 

Hoa 3.000,000 

Locally  manufactured  vocational 

training  equipment 4,  800, 000 

CT    68:    VN$lie,000,000     (REVISED) 

Operating  supplies  and  serv- 
ices      1,754.000 

Construct  replacement  kitchens 
at: 

Chi    Hoa 5,000,000 

Phong  Dinh. 4,000.000 

Replace        hospital/dispensary/ 
patient  wards  at: 

Chi  Hoa 9,  130.  000 

Quang  Tin 1,500.000 

Quang    Tri 1,250,000 

Darlac    1,500,000 

NlnhThuan 1,360.000 

Phong  Dinh 1,736,000 

Bac  Lieu 1,600,000 

An  Xuyen 1, 017. 000 

Quang  Nam 270.000 

Kontum 336.000 

Darlac    400.000 

Dalat   4.000.000 

Renovate  prison  centers  at : 

DOC  Headquarters 226.000 

Chi    Hoa 2.000.000 

Con   Son 350,000 

Quang  Tin 350.000 

Blnh  Thuan 645.000 

Plelku 488.000 

Phu  Yen - 322.580 

Ba  Xuyen 289.000 

Bac  Lieu 316.000 

Chau  Doc 350.000 

Klen   Olang 476.000 

Quang  Ngal  (kitchen,  housing 
quarters,  vocational  shop, 
defense  system,  general  re- 
pairs) - 6.300.000 

Ola   Dinh    (Adm.    Office,    repair 

housing  quarters) 3,760,000 

Construct    re-education    center 

Blnh    Thuan 5.500,000 


Construct  nursery  Thu  Due $1,000,000 

Construct  housing  quarters  at: 

Tan    Hlep ._  4,400,000 

Quang   Tri 1.721,000 

Thau  Thien 3,880.000 

Quang  Nam 3,819,000 

Quang  Tin 2.248,000 

Blnh   Tuy 1,800,000 

Long    An    (housing   quarters, 

patient  wards,  dispensary)  .  3.  217,  000 

Klen   Hoa 390,000 

Thu  Due  (Cell  B) 4,000,000 

Construct  work  shops  at: 

Thu    Due 1.040.000 

Quang  Tin 600,000 

Blnh   Dinh 650.000 

Darlac    600,000 

Nlnh    Thuan 646,000 

Tay   Nlnh 444,000 

Blnh   Long 483,000 

Blnh  Tuy 417.000 

Klen     Tuong 580.000 

An    Xuyen 497,300 

Bac  Lieu 494,300 

Vinh   Long 543,000 

Chau  Doc 498.000 

Klen   Glang 425,000 

An  Glang 550,000 

Dalat    Reformatory 9,557,000 

Miscellaneous  construction : 

Walls  at  DOC  Headquarters..  247,  000 

Watchtowers  at  Con  Son 135.000 

Defense      system      at      Nlnh 

Thuan 200,000 

Defense  system  at  Klen  Tuong 

(Phase  I&IIi 639,000 

Guard  house  at  An  Xuyen 188,000 

Defense  sy.item  at  Bac  Lieu..  197,000 

Defense  system  at  Chau  Doc..  200,  000 

Latrine  at  Khanh  Hoa 500.  000 

Latrine  at  Darlac 190.000 

Pilot  center  at  E>alat 633.000 

Additional     construction     costs 

Dinh  Tuong  Prison 56.000 

Additional     construction     costs 

Phan  Thiet  Prison 1,  273.  000 

Equipment  for  vocational  train- 
ing and  industrial  arts 11,  265,  000 

CY  69:  VNS40. 000,000   (REVISED) 

Operating  services  and  supplies.     $2,  200,  000 

Construct  kitchen  and  renova- 
tion. Long  An 1,100,000 

Conartruct  kitchen  and  renova- 
tion, Tay  Nlnh 1,736,000 

Construct     kitchen     and     wall, 

renovation.  An  Glang 3,319,000 

Construct  dispensary  and  reno- 
vation. Ba  Xuyen 2,600,000 

Construct  prisoner  quarter, 
bathroom,  kitchen  and  sew- 
erage system,  and  renovation, 
Bac  Lieu 4,830.000 

Construct  dispensary  and  reno- 
vation, Go  Cong 1,500,000 

Renovation  Vinh  Long 479,000 

Construct  dispensary  Vinh  Long  979, 000 

Construct  kitchen,  Blen  Hoa 2,680,000 

Construct  kitchen,  Klen  Glang.  973.000 

Construct     warehouse,     Quang 

Nam 246,000 

Renovate  defense  system.  Quang 

Nam 262.000 

Construct  compound  walls,  Klen 

Glang 376.000 

Renovate      blockhouses.      Vinh 

Long 357.000 

Tools  for  carpenter  shop,  tailor 
shop,  niirsery  and  metal  shop 
at  provincial  correction  cen- 
ters         6.195.000 

Generators 2.985,000 

Blankets  &  mats  for  national  & 

Provincial   centers 6.720,000 

Beds,  mosquito  nets  and  mat- 
tresses for  dispensaries  at 
Nlnh  Thuan.  Bac  Lieu  and 
and  Phong  Dinh 105.  000 

Medicine  chests  at  national  & 
provincial   centers 36,000 


CY         1970:      VN$27,000,000       (PROGRAMED) 

Operating  supplies  and  services     $3,  000,  000 

Educational    materials     (books, 

paper,  pencils) 2,010,000 

Handicraft    supplies    and    ma- 

terUls    1,960,000 

Vehicle  accessories  for  auto- 
motive vocational  shoi>s 1 ,  000,  000 

Paint    1,000.000 

Equipment  and  material  for 
Dalat  Juvenile  Reformatory 
(cool  weather  uniforms, 
sneakers,  books,  toys  and 
sporting    equipment) 8,400.000 

Vocational  hand  tools 1,730.000 

Kerosene  stoves  for  41  centers..       5,00o!o00 

Beds,  mattresses  and  mosquito 

nets  for  20  dispensaries 2,  000,  000 

Equipment  for  prisoner  motiva- 
tion research  and  develop- 
ment (PA  system,  protections 
equipment,  cameras  and  film)  900, 000 

CY    71  :    VNS25,000,000     (PROGRAMED) 

Educational  materials  for  na- 
tional &  provincial  centers 2, 000, 000 

Handicraft  training  materials 
for  national  and  provincial 
centers 1,960,000 

Clothing  for  detainees  at  Dalat 
Juvenile  Reformatory 2,  300,  000 

Clothing   for  detainees   at   Tan 

Hlep  Special  Center 800,000 

Blankets,    sleeping    mats    and 
raincoats  at: 

Dalat   366.000 

Tan   Hlep 250,000 

Paints    400,000 

Contract  services  for  maintain- 
ing electrical  systems,  water 
pumps,  generators  &  vehicles.       2,  558,  000 

Books,  magazines  and  leaflets 
for  the  Increased  Correctional 
Effectiveness  Program  (ICE).  600,000 

Playground  equipment,  Dalat..  40,000 

Materials  for  musical  program 

development  for   ICE 600,000 

Training  aids,  other  support 
requirements 2,880.000 

Materials  for  educational/voca- 
tional  training.   Tan  Hlep 110.000 

Equipment  for  vocational  train- 
ing at  national  &  provincial 
centers    1.792,000 

Equipment  for  vocational  train- 
ing. Tan  Hlep 40,000 

Dental      equipment,      national 

centers    1,600,000 

Instruments  for  musical  pro- 
gram development  for  civil 
education   program 2,  000,  000 

Generators.    Dalat 30,000 

Projectors  screens.  Dalat  and 
Tan   Hlep 130.000 

Recreation     equipment.     Dalat 

and   Tan   Hlep 172,000 

TV    set,    amplifiers    and    wire 
broadcasting  systems  at: 

Dalat    80,000 

Tan   Hlep 180,000 

National  and  provincial  cen- 
ters      2.782.000 

Construction  materials/equip- 
ment for  waiting  house,  Chi 
Hoa 1,440.000 

CY     72:     VN$69,000,000     (PROGRAMXD) 

Recreational/educational  aids/ 
materials  for  vocational  train- 
ing     $4,125,000 

Blankets,    mats    raincoats    for 

Inmates '.       9,880,000 

Repair  and  maintenance,  POL 
and  transportation 15,070,000 

Materials  to  increase  the  correc- 
tional offset  program 1,790.000 

Animal  husbandry  program 1.105,000 

Training   3,600.000 
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Construction   materials.   Saigon 

Correction  Center  Hospital $3,000,000 

Repair  materials  (cement,  rebar. 

tile,   etc.) 9.000,000 

Support    materials    for    psywar 

battalion  program  Con  Son..  4,000,000 

Water  system.  Con  Son 2,000,000 

Purchase    seeds    for    agronomy 

pr(3gram  at  centers 300,000 

Tools,  handicrafts  projects 4,100,000 

Tools,  Bang  Son  program 4,130,000 

TV  sets  and  broadcasting  sys- 
tem    2.000,000 

Tools,  automotive  shops 600,000 

Electric  fans  for  prisoners 600,000 

Tools  for  support  psywar  bat- 
talion program 2,000,000 

Boat  engines  for  Con  Son 1,  200.  000 

Tools  for  agronomy  program 700,000 

CY     73:      VN$S0,000,000      (PROGRAMMED) 

These  funds  were  obligated  February  21, 
1973,  and  are  committed  to  be  expended  for 
the  purposes  outlined  in  the  GVN  National 
Budget  for  CY  1973.  Title  34,  Chapter  511, 
Project  No.  710-353. 

ASSISTANCE-IN-KIND     (AIK)     FUNDS 

In  addition  to  the  AAC  funds  detailed 
above,  AIK  funds  have  been  used  in  the  Cor- 
rections Centers  Project.  Most  significant  use 
of  these  funds  was  in  1971  for  the  following: 
Construction    of    three    96-cell 

Isolation  units.  Con  Son $47,200,000 

Goats    for    animal    husbandry 

pr(5gram.  Con  Son 2,  900,  000 

Renovation  and  construction  of 

Isolation  cells,  Thu  Due 687,000 


Exhibit  3 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  1973) 

Four  South  Vietnamese  Describe 

Torture  in  Prison's  Tioer  Cage 

(By  Sylvan  Fox) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam,  March  2. — A  group 
of  recently  released  political  prisoners,  re- 
portedly spirited  into  Saigon  secretly,  de- 
scribed today  how  they  were  beaten,  tortured 
and  ultimately  crippled  during  years  of  con- 
finement at  the  Government's  Island  prison 
on  Con  Son. 

One  of  them,  a  young  man,  in  describing 
his  year-long  detention  in  the  tiny  cells  that 
have  come  to  tbe  known  as  tiger  cages,  said : 

"During  that  time  not  a  single  day  passed 
that  we  were  not  beaten  at  least  once.  They 
would  open  the  cages  and  they  would  \ase 
wooden  sticks  to  beat  us  from  above.  They 
would  drag  us  out  and  beat  us  until  we  lost 
consciousness." 

The  prisoners'  stories,  told  in  a  hospital 
room  to  which  they  had  been  brought  by 
friends  and  relatives,  reflected  the  plight  of 
thousands  of  political  prisoners  held  by  the 
Saigon  Government  who  have  become  the 
forgotten  people  of  the  Vietnam  cease-fire 
agreement. 

LARGE  GROUP  UNAFFECTED 

While  the  accord  provides  for  the  exchange 
of  a  small  number  of  political  prisoners 
Identifiable  as  belonging  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  thousands 
of  non-Communist,  anti-Government  pris- 
oners held  by  Saigon  because  it  considers 
them  politically  dangerous. 

No  one  Is  certain  how  many  the  Govern- 
ment holds.  Some  estimates  put  the  figure 
at  20.000  to  30.000;  others  go  as  high  as 
200,000. 

Saigon  says  It  holds  only  about  5,000 
"fXjUtlcal  prisoners,"  who,  as  captured  Com- 
munist civil  servants,  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Paris  agreement  on  the  return 
of  civilian  detainees.  The  Communists  say 
they  hold  only  200  such  prisoners.  Each  side 
disputes  th»  other's  contention. 

No   provision    of    the   accord    appears   to 


cover  those  held  by  Saigon  who  are  non- 
Communist  and  anti-Government  and  who 
do  not  want  to  be  handed  to  the  other  side 
but  merely  want  their  freedom. 

The  four  former  prisoners  Interviewed  to- 
day said  they  were  members  of  a  group  of 
124  released  on  Feb.  16  from  Con  Son,  which 
is  about  60  miles  off  the  Southern  coast. 

center  or    CONTROVERSY 

The  Island  became  a  center  of  controversy 
In  1970  when  two  American  congressmen  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  the  tiger  cages,  small 
concrete  trenches  with  bars  on  top,  in  which 
five  to  seven  prisoners  were  cramped  in  a 
space  about  five  feet  wide,  six  feet  long  and 
six  feet  deep. 

The  former  prisoners  said  they  were  flown 
to  Blen  Hoa,  about  15  miles  northwest  of 
Saigon,  and  held  in  a  police  station  there 
until  Feb.  21,  when  they  were  released  with 
orders  not  to  go  to  Saigon.  However,  at  least 
11  were  brought  here  by  friends  and  family 
and  deposited  in  the  relative — if  temporary — 
safety  of  a  Saigon  hospital. 

Those  Interviewed  assumed  they  had  been 
released  because  they  were  disabled  and  sick; 
all  said  they  were  convinced  they  would  soon 
be  retu-rested. 

A  Government  spokesman,  told  of  the 
interviews,  said  he  could  not  comment  with- 
out knowing  the  identities  of  those  Involved. 
He  said  he  did  not  ^now  of  any  recently  re- 
leased p>ollticai  prisoners. 

According  to  the  former  prisoners,  they  had 
each  spent  about  five  years  in  custody  with- 
out being  tried  or  granted  a  hearing. 

They  denied  they  were  Communists,  al- 
though two  said  they  were  supporters  of  the 
Communist-led  National  Liberation  Front. 

One  who  said  he  was  neither  a  Commu- 
nist nor  a  supporter  of  the  front  was  a  slight- 
ly built,  round-faced  man  aged  23  who  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  Buddhist  activist.  He 
said  he  was  a  student  at  the  Hung  Dao  high 
school  in  Saigon  at  the  time  of  his  arrest 
In  December,  1967. 

He  said  he  was  picked  up  by  the  police 
along  with  friends  who,  like  him,  had  been 
active  in  what  he  called  the  anti-Govern- 
ment "Buddhist  struggle  movement." 

Asserting  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  as 
a  result  of  his  treatment  while  in  custody, 
he  related  that  after  his  arrest  he  was  taken 
to  the  national  police  headquarters  in  Saigon 
and  "beaten  and  tortured  on  and  off  for  a 
whole  year." 

He  described  the  torture  as  being  beaten 
with  sticks  "until  I  vomited  blood  or  untU 
the  blood  came  out  of  my  eyes  or  ears."  hav- 
ing soapy  water  forced  Into  his  nose  and 
mouth,  and  being  subjected  to  electric  shock. 

His  torturers  accused  him  of  participating 
in  anti-Government  activities,  he  added,  and 
"said  they  tortured  us  to  punish  us." 

MANACLED  AND  SUSPENDED 

Another  form  of  torture  employed  by  the 
police,  the  young  man  said,  was  to  manacle 
prisoners'  hands  behind  their  backs,  then 
hang  them  from  the  celling  by  the  manacles 
until  they  lost  consciousness. 

After  a  year  In  custody  in  Saigon,  he  said, 
he  was  taken  to  the  Chi  Hoa  Prison  in  Saigon 
and  Installed  in  what  was  known  as  "the 
movie  house"  because  It  was  "like  a  big  box 
and  it  was  dark  like  a  movie  theater." 

"There  they  chained  our  feet  and  attached 
the  chains  to  a  pole,"  he  continued.  "There 
were  between  50  and  100  prisoners.  We  had 
nothing  to  lie  on,  and  It  was  filthy  and  dirty 
and  cold.  Every  day  they  would  open  the  door 
and  send  in  a  bunch  of  common  criminals 
who  would  beat  us  with  sticks  and  kick 
us." 

Describing  life  in  the  tiger  cages,  the 
young  man  said  that  several  prisoners  died 
but  he  could  identify  only  one  by  name. 

A  week  after  the  Congressmen  went  to 
Con  Son,  he  said,  the  inmates  were  put  In 


what  he  called  the  stables — a  row  of  struc- 
tures that  had  housed  water  buffalo. 

"During  the  time  we  were  kept  in  the 
stables  they  continued  to  beat  us  viciously," 
he  said.  "One  of  my  friends,  Tran  Van  Tu, 
suffered  a  broken  arm.  Another  man,  Nguyen 
Ngo  Thuong.  was  ferociously  beaten  on  the 
head." 

In  December,  1970,  the  former  prisoner 
related,  he  and  about  80  other  sick  and  dis- 
abled prisoners  were  flown  back  to  Chi  Hoa. 
"I  guess  I  was  going  crazy  at  that  time,"  he 
added,  saying  that  he  was  taso  paraly2«d. 

He  remained  in  Chi  Hoa  until  June,  1971. 
The  treatment,  there  was  better  at  that 
time,  he  said,  though  "once  In  a  while  they 
would  beat  us  Just  a  little." 

In  June.  1971,  he  and  others  at  Chi  Hoa 
were  Informed  that  they  were  being  returned 
to  Con  Son. 

"We  tried  to  resist,"  he  said,  "saying  we 
were  still  sick  and  needed  more  time  to 
recover.  We  told  them  many  of  us  still  could 
not  walk  and  many  were  still  very  sick." 

But,  according  to  his  account,  the  jailers 
responded  by  bringing  in  the  policemen  and 
common  criminals  who  threw  teargas  gre- 
nades into  the  cells.  "We  all  choked  and  lost 
consciousness,"  he  said. 

They  were  put  on  a  ship  to  Con  Son.  By 
then  the  old  tiger  cages  had  been  replaced  by 
new  ones  built  by  an  American  contractor 
and  paid  for  by  the  TTnlted  States. 

The  former  prisoner  said  that  while  the 
cages  were  about  the  same  size  as  the  old 
ones,  each  cage  housed  only  one  person.  As 
a  result,  he  added,  "the  Jailers  would  not 
beat  us  from  above  but  would  open  the  steel 
bars.  Jump  in  and  beat  us." 

DIET :  RICE  AND  WATER 

Throughout  1972  and  in  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year,  he  said,  his  daUy  food 
ration  consisted  of  "a  few  spoonsful  of  rice 
and  a  little  water." 

"The  most  recent  beating  took  place  last 
Jan.  6  in  Row  A  and  B  of  the  tiger  cages." 
he  said.  "About  70  prisoners  were  seriously 
Injured  then."  He  explained  that  the  beat- 
ings occurred  "because  we  asked  for  more 
food  and  more  water." 

According  to  the  former  prisoner,  a  man 
named  Le  Van  An  was  beaten  to  death  In 
one  of  the  mass  beatings  last  May.  He  also 
asserted  that  in  the  beating  Jan.  6  a  Bud- 
dhist monk  named  Thlch  Hanh  Tue  was 
beaten  almost  to  death. 

•The  prisoners  asked  that  the  monk  be 
given  treatment."  he  said,  "but  they  ignored 
the  request  and  a  few  days  later  he  died." 

When  he  and  the  others  were  released,  the 
young  man  related,  most  were  transported  to 
various  parts  of  the  country,  but  25,  includ- 
ing him.  were  kept  at  Blen  Hoa. 

Other  prUoners  at  the  Saigon  hospital 
corroborated  the  account  with  only  minor 
personal  differences.  All  told  of  torture, 
beatings  and  malnutrition. 

"Each  of  us  went  through  a  similar  ordeal." 
a  38-year-old  former  prisoner  commented. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.   18.   1973] 

Political  Arrests  Expected 

(By  Pe'ier  Osnos) 

Saigon,  Januan'  17. — President  Thleu  has 
given  his  province  chiefs  wide  latitude  to 
make  political  arrests  after  the  coming  cease- 
fire and  has  also  empowered  them  to  "shoot 
troublemakers'  on  the  spot,  reliable  South 
Vietnamese  sources  said  today. 

Wherever  possible,  American  sources 
added,  those  arrested  are  to  be  charged  with 
common  crimes  instead  of  political  ones  be- 
cause. It  is  acknowledged,  the  prisoners  are 
easier  to  deal  with  that  way.  The  Communist 
demand  for  release  of  all  political  prisoners 
has  been  a  sticking  point  In  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations   and    the    government's    intention. 
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sources  said.  Is  to  keep  the  number  of  prison- 
ers down,  at  least  on  paper. 

rhleu's  hard  line  Is  In  keeping  with  his 
conviction  that,  after  the  cease-fire,  his  gov- 
ernment will  remain  at  war  with  the  Com- 
munists by  all  means  short  of  blg-unlt  fire- 
power. "The  Communists  are  preparing  to 
destroy  the  cease-fire."  a  Thleu  aide  warned 
a  gathering  at  Klentuong  Province  yesterday. 

Government  officials  in  the  provinces  say 
they  have  been  told  the  Communists  will  vio- 
late the  cease-fire  with  terrorism  and  assassi- 
nations and  they  must  be  ready  to  protect 
themselves. 

Thleu's  response  to  this  danger  Is  evi- 
dently to  harass  and  Intimidate  known  and 
suspected  Communist  sympathizers,  as  they 
have  been  for  years. 

The  province  chiefs  have  been  Instructed. 
South  Vietnam  sources  said,  that  the  only 
condition  of  the  arrests  is  that  local  prosecu- 
tors be  Informed  within  24  hours.  Once  that 
is  done,  the  sources  said,  the  suspects  can  be 
<letained  for  as  much  as  six  months. 

Because  of  the  vagueness  of  the  way  it  Is 
worded  and  the  uncertainty  of  how  the  situ- 
ation after  the  cease-flre  will  develop.  South 
Vietnamese  ofJicials  have  no  clear  Idea  of  how 
the  authority  to  "shoot  troublemakers"  will 
toe  Interpreted. 

During  his  one-man  presidential  campaign 
in  1971.  Thleu  gave  police  officials  permission 
to  shoot  anyone  causing  a  "disturbance."  but 
the  threat  was  never  carried  out.  Recently. 
Thleu  authorized  police  to  shoot  thieves 
caught  in  the  act.  but  that,  too,  has  never 
been  done,  as  far  as  Is  known. 

The  broad  arrest  powers  given  to  province 
chiefs  apparently  differ  from  past  practice 
in  that  there  is  to  be  no  direct  coordination 
from  Saigon,  as  was  the  case,  for  example, 
with  the  campaign  of  arrests  after  last 
springs  Communist  offensive.  Top-level 
American  officials,  who  say  they  are  informed 
even  on  the  most  sensitive  aspects  of  Thleu's 
preparations  for  the  period  after  the  post 
cease-fire.  Insist  that  there  Is  no  similar  na- 
tional plan  for  widespread  political  arrests. 

They  did  acknowledge,  however,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  plan  called  F-6  that  went  into  effect 
after  the  start  of  North  Vietnam's  Easter 
offensive  and  was  again  carried  oxit  when 
a  cease-flre  appeared  Immiment  In  October. 
They  said  the  plan  finally  expired  Just  before 
Christmas. 

The  number  of  civilians  arrested  in  or- 
ganized, military-style  sweeps  was  26,000,  ac- 
cording to  one  senior  U.S.  Intelligence  source, 
of  whom  14.000  have  been  released. 

What  set  P-6  apart  from  routine  political 
arrests  was  its  scope  and  the  change  In  the 
standing  practice  tJiat  had  required  three 
separate  accu.sa'lons  of  a  suspect  before  ho 
was  picked  up.  Under  F-6,  now  ended,  only 
one  accusation— a  casual  denunciation  by 
an  aggrieved  neighbor,  for  ln=-.tance — was  all 
that  was  needed  for  an  arrest. 

Government  critics  have  charged  that  the 
arrests  were  often  used  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tortion bv  police,  who  then  sold  the  prisoners 
their  freedom.  There  are  also  recurring  sub- 
stantiated reports  of  harsh  interrogations 
and  even  torture. 

Phoenix,  which  was  revised  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  In  1967  and  Is  now  under 
the  direction  of  the  Vietnamese  police  Spe- 
cial Branch,  will  apparently  continue  un- 
changed after  the  cease-flre. 

It  Is  not  known  as  yet  whether  province 
chiefs  will  again  have  to  obtain  three  accu- 
sations of  Communist  links  before  arresting 
civilians,  but  Vietnamese  sources  believe 
there  will  be  virtually  no  restrictions  placed 
on  what  is  done  in  the  name  of  political 
security. 

The  number  of  political  prisoners  at  pres- 
ent Is  thought  to  be  around  30,000.  The  Com- 


munists say  there  are  several  hundred  thou- 
sand 

ExHiBrr  4 

The     Torture     of     University     and     High 

School  Students 

(Note. — The  following  Is  a  text  of  a  letter 
to  Father  Chan  Tim,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Committee  Campaigning  for  Improvement  of 
<h©  Prison  Regime  in  South  Vietnam,  with 
whom  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  Study 
Mission  conferred  In  March.) 

Chi  Hoa, 
June  12. 1972. 

Dear  Father:  Up  to  this  afternoon,  the 
total  of  university  and  high  school  students 
arrested  Is  more  than  a  hundred  and  among 
them  we  know  about  70  by  name.  The 
majority  are  still  held  at  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Municipal  Police,  All  have  been  savagely 
tortured.  All  have  had  to  be  carried  on 
stretchers  to  their  cells  after  Interrogation, 
Electric  torture,  forced  drinking  of  soapy 
water,  the  Implanting  on  needles  In  the  tips 
of  ten  fingers — these  are  the  current  meth- 
ods. The  condition  of  the  students  now  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Municipal  Police  Is 
scarcely  different  to  that  of  the  students  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Agronomy  two  years 
ago.  Miss  Nguyen  Thl  Yen,  after  a  night  of 
torture  on  June  9.  1972.  lay  unconscious.  The 
student.  Trlnh  Dlnh  Banh  could  neither 
walk,  nor  eat.  The  police  had  to  spill  milk 
on  him  forcing  open  his  mouth.  The  student 
Vo  Till  Bach  Tuyet  had  small  mice  and 
lizards  dropped  on  her  body.  All  this  has  been 
reported  by  students  who  saw  these  deeds 
with  their  own  eyes  and  who  have  Just  been 
transferred  from  the  Municipal  Police  Head- 
quarters to  Chi  Hoa.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion  due  to  the  military  situation  and. 
In  consequence,  of  the  present  absence  of 
public  Interest  In  the  student  problems,  the 
government  has  Increased  its  arrests.  Its 
repression  and  Its  more  and  more  savage 
torture. 

So  far  as  the  30  university  and  high  school 
students  at  Chi  Hoa  are  concerned,  the  gov- 
ernment Intends  to  report  them  to  the  prison 
Island  of  Con  Son.  Not  long  ago,  the  Vener- 
able Nguyen  Van  Nal,  one  of  the  students 
arrested  during  the  campaign  against  the 
election  of  the  single  candidate  Nguyen  Van 
Thleti  was  reported  to  Con  Son  vrtthout  any 
trial. 

We  know  that  there  will  be  university  and 
high  school  students  on  the  next  boat  leav- 
ing for  the  Island.  Even  the  families  of  Im- 
prisoned students  have  suffered  repression. 
On  the  morning  of  June  9,  1972,  two  relatives 
coming  to  see  students  were  arrested  at  the 
prison  gate  and  Imprisoned.  It  was  even  a 
security  officer  of  the  prison  who  provided 
that  Information  and  perhaps  In  a  few  days 
we  win  have  more  details. 

Faced  with  these  repressive  measures,  wltn 
Imprisonment  and  with  torture,  we  entreat 
you  to  ask  leaders  of  the  churches  to  Inter- 
vene, if  possible,  by  raising  their  voices,  n 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  restrain  the  acts 
of  the  government.  We  ask  you  to  protest 
In  the  press,  and  to  ask  other  priests  and 
teachers,  especially  Professor  Trung  and 
Father  Can  to  vnrlte  articles  In  our  defence. 
Because  of  our  difficult  circumstances,  we 
cannot  write  to  all  our  teachers,  and  if  you 
are  able  to  see  them,  please  give  them  our 
greetings.  We  hop)©  with  all  our  hearts  that 
you  will  do  everything  possible  at  this  time 
to  help  us.  As  for  the  future,  shall  we  be 
still  at  Chi  Hoa.  able  to  write  to  you  occa- 
sionally. Or  shall  we  lie  in  the  tiger  cages  of 
Con  Son  listening  to  the  howling  of  the 
waves  and  seeing  only  four  walls  of  the  pris- 
on. Imagining  that  they  are  the  walls  of  our 
Faculty  lecture  rooms? 

Dear  Father,  accept  our  warmest  wishes 
for  your  good  health. 

(Name  and  signature  omitted.) 


Exhibit  5 

Reports  and  Letters  From  the  Qttaker  Team 

IN  QuANG  Ngai  Province,  Vietnam,  1972 

Since  1968  the  Quaker  Service  Team  In 
Quang  Ngal  Province  of  South  Vietnam  has 
paid  frequent  visits  to  the  local  prison  aiud 
the  prison  ward  of  the  province  hospital. 
Besides  attending  urgent  medical  needs,  they 
have  distributed  medicines  regularly  to  pa- 
tients with  long  term  problems  and  pro- 
vided an  infant  feeding  program  (canned 
milk,  soap,  vitamins)  for  children  Jailed 
with  their  mothers.  In  July,  1970  Dr.  Mar- 
Jorle  Nelson  gave  testimony  to  the  House 
Sub-Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  evidence  of  maltreatment  and  torture 
she  and  other  members  of  the  Team  had 
observed.  In  July,  1972  Marge  Nelson  is  re- 
membered by  a  35-year-old  woman  In  the 
hospital  ward;  a  Team  member  observes: 
"Marge  goes  home  and  testifies  before  Con- 
gress about  the  torturing  she  witnessed  at 
the  prison,  but  the  same  woman  who  was 
tortured  four  years  ago  Is  still  in  prison  and 
still  being  tortured  and  no  one  has  done  a 
damned  thing  about  It."  For  years  the  Team 
has  witnessed  first-hand  the  effects  of  tor- 
ture, and  more  recently,  an  Increase  In  Its 
use.  In  Augiist,  1972,  one  member  of  the 
Team  wrote  to  the  heme  office  of  the  AFSC 
in  Philadelphia,  "the  police  repression  due  to 
the  new  martial  law  and  the  mass  numbers 
of  people  being  arrested  and  tortured  is  at 
an  all  time  high  in  Vietnam"  and  urged,  "We 
should  report  truthfully  and  In  detail  what 
we  know  about  this  situation  In  the  same 
manner  we  report  civilian  war  casualties," 

The  main  Job  of  the  Quaker  Team  has  been 
to  operate  since  1967  a  Rehabilitation  Center, 
which  Is  supported  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee.  Free  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care,  physical  therapy  and  artificial  limbs 
are  provided  each  year  to  over  800  people, 
without  regard  to  religion,  political  views  or 
Income,  though  the  Center  accepts  only 
civilians  for  treatment.  Soldiers  and  veterans 
are  given  priority  at  other  rehabilitation 
centers.  About  80 '"r  of  the  patients  treated 
at  the  Center  are  old  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Two  themes  especially  have  filled  the  let- 
ters from  the  Quaker  Team  In  Quang  Ngal  to 
the  Philadelphia  office:  anguish  at  the  U.S. 
government's  Insistence  in  pursuing  the  war 
and  prolonging  the  suffering,  and  admiration 
for  the  courage,  spirit  and  Ingenuity  of  the 
patients  and  staff  at  the  Center.  About  three- 
quarters  of  the  patients  have  war-caused 
injuries.  In  1971  the  Team  Issued  a  statistical 
summary  which  reported,  "Of  those  patients 
willing  to  state  clearly  which  party  In  the 
war  caused  their  Injury  69%  placed  responsi- 
bility with  the  Allied  forces  (U.S.  and  ARVN) 
and  31  "r.  Indicated  that  the  NLP  caused  their 
injuries." 

With  similar  care  the  Team  has  recorded 
their  experiences  with  the  prison:  To  report 
truthfully.  Following  are  reports  of  the 
Quaker  Team  of  their  recent  (1972)  knowl- 
edge of  treatment  of  prisoners.  Some  of  the 
letters  discuss  the  difficulties  the  Team  have 
encountered  in  their  dealings  with  prison 
authorities,  both  Vietnamese  and  American. 
In  April  Team  visits  to  the  province  prison 
were  stopped.  In  August  the  Team  received 
a  letter  from  a  province  official  expressing 
some  regret  that  he  could  no  longer  approve 
of  work  which  served  only  to  heal  the 
enemy. 

Correspondence  and  reports  from  Quang 
Ngal  are  dated  and  numbered  according  to 
the  Philadelphia  AFSC  office  filing  system. 
To  protect  people  who  might  suffer  retalia- 
tion from  the  authorities,  names  are  changed. 

The  first  document  was  prepared  in  Octo- 
ber, 1972  by  Jane  and  David  Barton,  Field 
Directors,  Quaker  Service,  Quang  Ngal.  and 
Is  "an  overall   impression"   from  the  AFSC 
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staff  and  medical  personnel  who  have  ex- 
amined prisoners.  Following  this  summary, 
reports  and  quotes  from  letters  are  presented 
In  chronological  order.  To  protect  people  who 
might  suffer  retaliation  from  the  authorities, 
patient /prisoner  names  are  changed. 

REPORT  From  the  Fzeld  Directors.  Quaker 
Service,  Quang  Noai:  Prison  CoNDmoNS, 
QvANG  Noai,  Vietnam,  October  1972 
For  the  past  five  years  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  doctors  and  team 
members  In  Quang  Ngal  have  made  medical 
visits  to  the  Quang  Ngal  Prison.  There  has 
also  been  a  diet  supplement  program  for 
women  being  detained  with  their  young 
children.  Medical  visits  have  also  been  car- 
ried out  at  the  prison  ward  of  the  Quang 
Ngal  Province  Hospital.  At  the  same  time 
many  prisoners  requiring  surgery,  prostheses, 
and  physical  therapy  have  been  referred  to 
our  Rehabilitation  Center  for  treatment. 
Due  to  this  Involvement  with  the  prison  sit- 
uation in  Quang  Ngai,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  team  members  have  been 
able  to  gather  many  first-hand  accounts 
from  Vietnamese  people  who  have  been  con- 
fined. Interrogated,  and  tortured.  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  doctors  and  med- 
ical personnel  have  examined  many  patient/ 
prisoners  whose  Injuries  appear  to  be  directly 
related  to  the  tortures  they  describe. 

The  following  information  was  gathered 
from  first-hand  reports  of  prisoners  and 
from  observations  made  by  AFSC  staff  In 
Quang  Ngal  concerning  conditions  of  con- 
finement. Interrogation,  and  torture  at  the 
Province  Interrogation  Center,  the  Quang 
Ngal  Prison,  and  the  prison  ward  of  the 
Quang  Ngal  Province  Hospital: 

1.  Prisoners  explained  that  during  Inter- 
rogation they  were  forced  to  drink  large 
amounts  of  water  mixed  with  whitewash 
(lime),  soap,  or  salty  fish  sauce.  When  their 
stomachs  became  bloated,  the  Interrogator 
Jumped  on  their  stomachs.  One  AFSC  doctor 
examined  several  patients  who  had  "petit 
mal"  seizures  and  memory  lapses.  He  felt 
this  was  due  to  brain  damage  caused  by  the 
drinking  of  such  toxic  material 

2.  Prisoners  also  told  an  APSC  doctor  that 
they  were  often  forced  to  lie  on  a  table  and  if 
a  prisoner  didn't  respond  to  questioning 
properly,  the  interrogator  would  reach  under- 
neath his  rib-cage  and  crack  or  break  the 
prisoner's  ribs.  This  same  doctor  examined 
and  had  X-ray  evidence  of  several  prisoner/ 
patients  with  cracked  or  broken  ribs. 

3.  AFSC  doctors  have  examined  any  pris- 
oners who  have  complained  of  Internal 
aches  and  pains.  These  prisoners  often  had 
black  and  blue  marks,  open  wounds,  and  raw 
skin  showing  on  their  bodies.  The  prisoners 
claimed  the  injuries  were  caused  by  general 
beatings  to  their  bodies — especially  to  the 
back  of  their  necks,  bottoms  of  their  feet, 
and  chest — with  club-Uke  sticks.  For  In- 
stance, on  two  occasions  an  AF^C  doctor 
examined  prisoners  with  chest  Injuries.  The 
prison  officials  claimed  these  two  prisoners 
has  fallen  down  a  well,  but  the  prisoners 
told  our  doctor  that  they  had  in  fact  been 
beaten. 

4.  AFSC  doctors  have  witnessed  prisoners, 
as  many  as  fifteen  women,  having  emotional 
fits  or  seizures.  The  prisoners  convulse  vio- 
lently, froth  at  the  mouth,  and  have  muscle 
spasms.  Other  prisoners  try  to  tie  their  arms 
and  legs  to  some  stable  object  and  hold  the 
convulsing  prisoners  down  so  that  they  won't 
hurt  themselves.  One  doctor  witnessed  as 
many  as  five  prisoners  convulsing,  thrashing, 
and  yelling  at  the  same  time.  These  fits  or 
seizures  greatly  puzzled  AFSC  doctors  who 
had  never  seen  similar  seizures  In  the  United 
States.  APSC  doctors  suspected  that  these 
prisoners  had  experienced  emotional  trauma 
and  that  these  seizures  were  either  an  emo- 
tional release  or  a  subconscious  attempt  to 
avoid  further  Interrogation  and  torttire.  Two 


APSC  doctors  have  witnessed  prisoners  hav- 
ing hysterical  reactions  when  electric  Ughte 
were  turned  on  In  the  room  where  they  were 
allowed  to  examine  the  prisoners.  Later  It 
was  reported  that  these  prisoners  had  been 
tortured  with  electricity. 

6.  Prisoners  have  claimed  that  during  In- 
terrogation police  have  molested  them  and 
hit  them  when  they  would  not  respond  to 
questioning.  One  such  case  Is  that  of  Nguyen 
thl  Lang*  who  was  Interrogated  for  nine 
hours  before  losing  consciousness.  When  she 
regained  consciousness  her  vagina  was  bleed- 
ing and  continued  to  do  so  for  several  days. 
Afterwards,  our  medical  staff  treated  her  for 
hysterical  fits.  Then  she  was  taken  from  the 
prison  ward  at  the  hospital  back  to  the  In- 
terrogation Center  where  she  says  the  inter- 
rogators banged  her  head  repeatedly  against 
a  wall.  Examination  later  of  her  X-ray  by 
our  medical  staff  showed  a  skull  fracture  and 
brain  hemorrhage.  As  a  result,  John  Tal- 
madge  diagnosed  that  this  prisoner  "suffers 
from  persistent  rlght-slded  hemiplegia  and. 
In  addition,  she  manifests  symptoms  of  a 
complex  neurological  disorder."  He  requested 
that  this  prisoner  be  transferred  from  the 
prison  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  but  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  prison  author- 
ities. 

6.  As  a  result  of  confinement,  many  pri- 
soners have  contracted  tuberculosis.  These 
prisoners  are  rarely  given  any  medical  care. 
In  fact,  our  doctors  have  seen  many  cases 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  treat.  The 
doctors  have  also  noted  that  these  prison- 
ers were  not  Isolated  from  the  others,  so 
that  there  was  and  still  Is  much  communica- 
tion of  TB  among  the  prisoners. 

7.  The  medical  care  given  to  prisoners  at 
the  Quang  Ngal  Interrogation  Center,  Quang 
Ngal  Prison,  and  prison  ward  of  the  Quang 
Ngal  Province  Hospital  is  almost  non-exist- 
ent. No  Vietnamese  doctor  or  trained  medical 
person  sees  any  of  the  prisoners  and  there 
are  few  medicines  stronger  than  aspirin  avail- 
able. In  the  past  the  AFSC  doctor  was  allowed 
to  make  weekly  visits  to  the  Quang  Ngal 
Prison  but  could  examine  only  those  patients 
the  prison  officials  wished  the  doctor  to  see. 
The  AFSC  has  never  been  allowed  to  visit  any 
prisoners  at  the  Province  Interrogation  Cen- 
ter but  patient/prisoners  from  the  Interroga- 
tion Center  have  been  treated  when  they 
come  to  the  prison  ward  of  the  hospital.  Our 
doctors  have  had  no  control  over  the  pa- 
tient/prisoner's length  of  stay  In  the  prison 
ward  and  many  of  them  have  been  returned 
for  further  Interrogation  even  though  they 
were  still  diagnosed  as  seriously  ill  and  un- 
der treatment.  One  example  is  that  of  Pham 
thl  Tho*,  whom  our  medical  staff  discovered 
had  a  "definite  and  unmistakable  irregularity 
In  the  rhythm  of  her  heart"  which  was  symp- 
tomatic of  a  cardiovascular  problem  of  po- 
tentially serious  consequences.  In  addition 
the  patient  had  a  three-month  old  fractured 
femur  due  to  a  bullet  wound  and  thus  was 
unable  to  walk.  Our  medical  staff  wanted  to 
remove  the  bullet  from  this  prisoner's  leg 
and  to  evaluate  properly  the  cause  of  her 
serious  heart  condition,  but  the  prisoner  was 
returned  to  the  prison  and  he  was  unable  to 
treat  her.  In  efforts  to  treat  patients  at  the 
Province  Interrogation  Center,  Quang  Ngal 
FYlson,  and  the  prison  ward  of  the  hospital, 
the  AFSC  staff  has  continually  been  thwarted 
by  a  lack  of  cooperation  and  humanitarian 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment and  the  American  advisors. 

8.  Prisoners  who  are  at  the  Quang  Ngal 
Province  Hospital  for  treatment  are  chained 
to  their  beds  by  prison  guards  regardless  of 
their  Injury.  In  the  prison  ward  of  the  hos- 
pital patients  are  chained  two  together  as 
well  as  to  the  bed.  There  they  are  released 
twice  dally  to  hobble  together  to  the  bath- 


•See  Notes  on  Some  Prisoners  Treated  .  .  . 
for  more  Information  and  statement  of  medi- 
cal staff. 


room.  Three  patients  receiving  treatment  at 
the  AFBC's  Rehabilitation  Center — a  para- 
plegic, an  above-knee  amputee,  and  a  frac- 
tured femur  case — were  all  handcuffed  to 
their  beds  for  periods  of  a  year  and  a  half  to 
two  years  without  knowing  why  nor  by  whom 
they  were  being  held  captive.  They  haid  never 
been  to  the  Province  Interrogation  Center 
nor  to  the  Quang  Ngal  Prison.  The  history  of 
their  arrivals  at  the  hospital  followed  a  simi- 
lar pattern.  They  were  all  injured  In  "In- 
secure" areas,  taken  to  the  American  military 
hospital  at  ChuLal  for  emergency  treatment, 
then  moved  to  the  Quang  Ngal  Province  Hos- 
pital at  which  time  they  were  Immediately 
chained  or  handcviffed  to  their  beds  and  never 
questioned  by  police  or  government  person- 
nel. Proper  medical  care,  physical  therapy, 
and  prosthetic  care  for  these  prisoner/pa- 
tients were  severely  hindered  and  their  re- 
covery prolonged  by  this  practice  of  hand- 
cuffing and  chaining  them  to  their  beds. 

The  Province  Interrogation  Center  Is  lo- 
cated in  Quang  Ngal  city  but  is  a  separate 
facility  from  the  Quang  Ngal  Prison,  There 
are  always  several  hundred  men  and  women 
prisoners  at  the  Interrogation  Center  and  well 
over  a  thousand  at  the  Quang  Ngai  Prison. 
A  safe  estimate  Is  that  90%  of  the  prisoners 
in  Quang  Ngal  are  being  held  for  political 
reasons.  The  severe  interrogating  and  tortur- 
ing takes  place  at  the  Interrogation  Center. 
Most  prisoners  do  not  know  the  charges 
against  them;  they  haven't  had  a  trial;  and 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  length  of  their 
Jail  sentence,  CIA  personnel  In  Quang  Ngal 
have  been  observed  frequently  visiting  the 
Interrogation  Center  and  It  is  believed  that 
they  provide  support  and  assistance  to  the 
Interrogation  Center. 

From  numerous  accounts  one  can  conclude 
that  the  conditions  of  confinement.  Interro- 
gation, and  torture  in  Quang  Ngal  are  repres- 
sive and  harsh.  Whereas  much  attention  and 
concern  has  been  focused  on  American  Pris- 
oners of  War  being  held  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  there  has  been  relatively  no  Interest 
In  alleviating  the  suffering  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners  being  held  by  the 
Saigon  government.  The  United  States  must 
assume  the  major  responsibility  for  these 
conditions  since  for  many  years  now  the 
United  States  has  been  financing  and  advis- 
ing the  Vietnamese  Institutions  and  person- 
nel running  the  prison  system  for  the  Saigon 
government. 

David  and  Jane  Barton, 

Letter  From  the  Field  Codirector,  Quaker 
SERv^cE,  Quang  Ngax,  to  the  Commander  op 
National  Police,  Qtang  Ngai,  March  21, 
1972 

To  Commander   of   National   Police,   Quang 
Ngal. 

Copies  to  Senior  Province  Advisor,  National 

Police  Advisor. 
Prom  Field  Director.  Quaker  Service  Rehabil- 
itation Center,  Quang  Ngal. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  Is  written  to  inform 
you  of  a  problem  which  makes  our  work  at 
the  Quaker  Rehabilitation  Center  difficult. 
The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has 
a  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Qutmg  .Ngal  In 
order  to  provide  medical  care,  physical  thera- 
py, and  artificial  limbs  to  war-injured  civil- 
ians regardless  of  their  race,  religion,  or  po- 
litical views.  Currently  at  our  Center  we  are 
treating  three  patients  who  are  handcuffed 
to  their  beds.  The  fact  that  these  three 
patients  are  handcuffed  to  their  beds  and 
only  released  for  short  periods  of  time  com- 
plicates our  medical  treatment  of  these 
patients,  prolongs  their  recovery,  and  makes 
their   living  conditions  disagreeable. 

The  most  critical  case  concerns  Tran,  a 
paraplegic,  who  has  been  handcuffed  to  his 
bed  on  the  Orthopaedic  Ward  of  the  Quang 
Ngal  Hospital  for  IS  months.  Because  Tran 
is  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  he  has 
no  control  over  his  urinary  and  bowel  func- 
tions. This  Incontinent  problem  is  obviously 
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complicated  by  bis  being  bandcuffed  to  bis 
bed.  Also  as  a  paraplegic  patient  Tran  bas 
been  trained  to  continually  cbange  bis  body 
position  wblle  lying  In  bed;  otherwise  he  Is 
likely  to  develop  bed  sores  which  are  quite 
susceptible  to  serious  Infection.  Such  bed 
sores  are  a  common  cause  of  death  among 
paraplegic  patients.  Being  handcuffed  to  his 
hospital  bed  severely  inhibits  his  ability  lo 
continually  change  positions  thus  increas- 
ing the  likelihood  of  bed  sores.  A  paraplegic 
patient  should  also  exercise  several  times 
dally  with  his  braces  In  our  Physical  Therapy 
Department  II  there  Is  to  be  any  progress 
In  Increasing  the  patient's  chances  for  a 
longer,  healthier  life.  Currently,  he  is  only 
released  for  one  or  two  short  periods  of  time 
a  day  during  the  week  to  come  to  our  Center 
for  physical  therapy.  This  Is  InsufiBclent,  Be- 
cause of  his  paralysis  Tran  faces  a  dally 
struggle  to  survive  and  Improve  his  chances 
for  a  longer,  healthier  life.  For  medical 
reasons  and  for  reasons  of  human  concern 
this  man  should  not  be  handcuffed  to  his 
bed.  Ever  since  arriving  at  the  hospital.  15 
months  ago,  he  has  been  handcuffed  to  his 
bed  not  knowing  why  nor  by  whom  be  was 
being  held  captive. 

This  Is  the  same  case  as  with  the  other 
two  patients  who  have  also  been  handcuffed 
to  their  beds  ever  since  arriving  at  the  Quang 
Ngal  Hospital.  Both  Le  and  POT  do  not  know 
why  nor  by  whom  they  are  being  held.  Le 
has  had  his  left  leg  amputated  above  the 
knee  and  half  his  right  foot  amputated.  He 
bas  been  handcuffed  to  his  bed  for  H 
months.  He  Is  staying  at  the  Quaker  Hostel. 
At  the  Rehabilitation  Center  he  has  been 
fitted  for  his  artificial  leg  and  he  Is  now 
gait  training  before  the  leg  Is  finished.  PCT 
has  been  handcuffed  to  his  bed  on  Ward  C  of 
the  Quang  Ngal  Hospital  for  13  Tionths.  He 
Is  currently  receiving  physical  therapy  at  our 
Center  because  of  the  severe  fractures  to  his 
leg  and  the  resulting  fixed  knee.  The?e  two 
patients,  Le  and  PCT,  are  also  not  released 
frequently  enough  to  allow  for  proper  medi- 
cal, physical  therapy,  and  prosthetic  care. 
Because  they  are  handcuffed  to  their  beds 
except  for  the  one  or  two  brief  periods  they 
are  released  dally  during  the  week  their  llvlrg 
conditions  are  uncomfortable  and  difficult. 

As  I  think  you  can  realize  from  these  brief 
descriptions,  the  practice  of  handcuffing  or 
chaining  patients  to  their  beds  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time  without  their  knowing  why  nor 
by  whom  they  are  being  held  causes  many 
serious  problems.  I  would  like  to  respectfully 
request  that  this  practice  be  discontinued 
Immediately.  I  am  most  willing  to  be  con- 
sulted and  questioned  further  as  to  possible 
solutions   to   this   problem. 

David  Paul  Barton. 


Report  From  the  Field  Co-Director,  Quaker 
Service,  Quang  Ngai,  July  30,  1972: 
Women  in  Prison,  Quanc  Ngai,  Vietnam 
Recently  I  have  been  making  dally  visits 
to  the  prison-ward  at  the  Quang  Ngal  Prov- 
ince Hospital  with  AFSC  medical  staff.  The 
ward  Is  a  small  room  where  prisoners  are 
brought  from  the  prison  or  Interrogation 
center.  The  selection  of  those  prisoners  who 
are  allowed  to  go  to  the  hospital  seems  to 
be  entirely  arbitrary.  Some  prisoners  are 
grav^y  111  while  others  have  minor  com- 
plaints. "Important"  or  "dangerous"  pris- 
oners can  never  go  to  the  hospital  no  matter 
how  serious  their  Illness  or  Injury  Is.  There 
are  over  two  thousand  political  prisoners 
cvurently  being  held  In  Quang  Ngal,  but 
there  Bire  only  eight  beds  In  the  prison  ward. 
At  two  bodies  a  bed,  that  means  only  sixteen 
of  these  prisoners  can  be  In  the  hospital  at 
the  same  time.  Even  then  they  don't  get 
treated.  No  doctor  is  assigned  to  or  visits  the 
ward.  The  nurse  does  change  their  bandages 
every  few  days,  but  the  only  medicine  the 
prisoners  are  ever  given  Is  aspirin. 
Many  people  who  visit  our  rehabilitation 


center  empathize  with  the  legless  children, 
but  I  Identify  most  with  women  of  my  own 
age.  I've  felt  particularly  troubled  at  seeing 
the  many  young  women  prisoners  at  the  hos- 
pital. These  women  are  chained  to  their  beds 
and  chained  together  In  pairs.  Twice  a  day 
they  are  unlocked  smd  released  in  order  to 
go  to  the  bathroom,  but  their  ankle  chains 
are  not  undone,  so  two  of  them  must  hobble 
and  awkwardly  drag  their  chains  around  to- 
gether. Since  I  act  as  the  doctor's  Inter- 
preter, I  talk  with  all  the  patients  as  we 
treat  them.  Some  of  the  youngest  women 
seem  so  sweet  and  naive;  they  even  giggle 
and  laugh  a  bit.  Others  are  quiet  and  strong 
and  a  few  look  at  me  with  hostility  and  hate. 
One  young  girl  Is  now  on  the  prison  ward  at 
the  hospital  because  she  rejected  an  ARVN 
officer.  This  ex-boyfrlend  had  police  friends 
and.  In  revenge,  he  told  the  police  that  the 
girl  was  a  "VC."  She  was  taken  to  the  prison 
where  they  beat  her  and  repeatedly  banged 
her  bead  against  the  wall.  Later  she  was 
given  electric  shocks  under  her  fingernails. 
She  often  blanked  out  and  once  when  she 
awoke,  she  found  blood  coming  from  her 
vagina.  Sometime  during  the  torturing,  she 
received  nerve  damage  and  she  Is  now  a 
bemlpleglc;  meaning  that  half  of  her  body, 
the  left  half,  Is  completely  paralyzed  from 
the  neck  down.  Also,  she  has  repeated  seiz- 
ures or  fits  during  which  she  thrashes  and 
conviUses,  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  yells  the 
things  she  must  have  told  the  police  while 
she  was  tortured,  such  as,  "I'm  Innocent.  Ask 
my  villagers,  I'm  not  a  VC."  I've  witnessed 
several  of  these  seizures.  The  other  prisoners 
seem  to  know  when  they  are  beginning  and 
tie  her  legs  and  arms  to  the  bed  with  soft 
bandages.  The  person  who  Is  chained  to  her 
tries  to  move  away  and  someone  else  keeps 
the  girl  from  swallowing  her  tongue.  No  one 
says  anything.  Nor  Is  there  a  cbange  In  any- 
one's expression  in  the  room.  It  seems  as  If 
the  prisoners  look  on  dispassionately,  but 
I'm  sure  every  scene  like  this  Increases  the 
other  prisoners'  bitterness  and  resolve  to 
struggle.  It's  well  known  that  the  best  rev- 
olutionaries are  made  In  prison. 

Another  woman  on  the  ward  can't  lift  her 
head.  She  was  beaten  all  over  her  back  and 
neck.  The  entire  area  Is  exposed  raw  skin  and 
muscles  and  In  some  places  the  lacerations 
were  so  deep,  they  had  to  be  stitched.  When- 
ever I  saw  her.  she  was  in  a  seated  position 
with  her  head  bung  down.  It  wasn't  until 
I  saw  her  lying  down  that  I  noticed  she  was 
very  pregnant;  six  and  a  half  months  she 
says.  I  wonder  If  the  baby  Is  alive. 

An  older  woman  on  the  ward  called  me 
over  to  look  at  herself  and  a  fifteen  year  old 
girl.  The  young  girl  was  totally  vacant.  She 
didn't  hear  or  say  anything.  I  kept  looking 
at  a  necklace  she  was  wearing  made  of  round 
white  stones.  It's  rare  to  see  Vietnamese 
women  In  Quang  Ngal  with  Jewelry  and  It 
seemed  particularly  Ironic  that  the  police 
would  beat  this  girl  Into  a  coma-like  state 
without  stealing  or  ripping  off  her  necklace. 
She  was  a  delicate  girl  In  her  white  blouse 
and  necklace  and  her  hair  tied  back  with  a 
length  of  hospital  gauze.  The  hot,  soapy 
water  the  girl  had  been  forced  to  drink  was 
a  toxic  which  has  probably  caused  brain 
damage  and  memory  lapses. 

The  thirty-five  year  old  woman  chained  to 
this  younger  girl  had  also  been  beaten  and 
tortured,  but  she  was  an  oldtlmer.  She  even 
knew  Bac  SI  Mai  (Marge  Nelson,  former  team 
member /doctor)  when  Marge  used  to  visit 
the  prison.  I  thought,  my  God.  Marge  goes 
home  and  testifies  before  Congress  about  the 
torturing  she  witnessed  at  the  prison,  but 
the  same  woman  who  weis  tortured  four  years 
ago  Is  still  In  prison  and  still  being  tortured 
and  no  one  bas  done  a  damned  thing  about 
It.  I  thought,  too.  about  the  years  this 
woman  has  been  In  Jail.  Marge  has  returned 
to  the  U.S.,  married,  finished  a  master's  de- 
gree  In  public   health,  practiced   medicine. 


had  a  baby,  and  talked  and  traveled  In  many 
countiles.  This  woman  hasn't  gone  anywhere 
or  done  anything.  She  says  she  bas  been  a 
political  prisoner  for  six  years. 

Somehow  these  women  persevere,  but  I 
wonder  if  they  can  do  it  Indefinitely.  A 
Quang  Ngal  police  official  told  a  reporter 
friend  of  mine  that  the  police  are  beginning 
a  special  campaign  to  pick  up  more  women. 
They  suspect  that  more  women  than  ever 
are  indirectly  or  directly  working  to  oppose 
the  Thleu  government.  I  Imagine  that  the 
torture  and  suffering  we've  seen  at  the  prison 
and  the  prison  hospital  ward  over  the  last 
five  years  Is  Just  a  glimpse  of  a  new  era  of 
struggle  for  the  women  of  Vietnam. 

Jane  Leida  G.  Barton. 

Letter  From  the  Quaker  Team  in  Quang 

Ngai,    to    Phii.adei.phia    AFSC,    August   3, 

1972 

John,  Phan  and  I  have  been  visiting  the 
prison  ward  at  the  hospital  as  a  temporary 
alternative  to  our  visiting  the  prison  Itself. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  prisoners 
have  received  cruel  and  Inhumane  treatment. 
Severe  beatings  or  the  forced  drinking  of 
soapy  or  white-wash  water  are  the  most  fre- 
quent tortures.  Presently  we  are  treating  a 
number  of  patients  such  as  those  I  described 
In  the  article.  Plus  there  are  patients  such 
as  a  woman  who  was  shot  through  the  chest 
and  now  has  a  lung  abscess.  Another  girl  had 
her  leg  set  so  badly,  one  leg  Is  several  Inches 
shorter  than  the  other.  She  now  can't  move 
the  leg  and  thus  could  really  benefit  from 
physical  therapy.  The  bullet  which  caused 
her  Injury  Is,  of  course,  still  In  her  leg.  But 
worse,  the  young  woman  has  a  severe  cardiac 
problem  and  without  treatment  may  not  have 
a  long  time  to  live.  Beoavise  returning  to 
prison  or  another  beating  might  be  fatal, 
we  are  trying  to  get  her  released  though  our 
hopes  aren't  high.  Today  we  saw  a  new  pa- 
tient— a  chained  female  prisoner  who  was 
crazy,  reduced  to  nonsensical,  bizarre  be- 
havior. The  pol Iceman-guard  at  the  ward 
ridiculed  and  laughed  at  her,  sarcastically 
asking  us  If  we  could  help  her.  I  suggested 
to  him  that  she  might  be  better  II  she  had 
her  freedom. 

I  think  our  visits  to  the  ward  have  been 
"successful."  The  prisoners  are  Interested  In 
us  and  pleased  we  come.  The  most  fnistrat- 
Ing  and  sad  aspect  is  that  the  prisoners  come 
and  go  so  quickly.  One  day  we  will  see  some- 
one (such  as  a  guy  with  pneumonia  or  bad 
case  of  TB)  and  arrive  the  next  day  with 
medicine,  but  the  patient  will  be  gone.  Sev- 
eral of  the  women  I  wrote  about  have  already 
been  returned  to  the  Interrogation  center.  I 
felt  fond  of  some  and  anticipated  seeing 
them,  but  suddenly  they  disappear — their 
bed  empty  or  replaced  with  a  new  prisoner. 


Letter  From  the  Quaker  Team  in  Quang 

Ngai,   to   Philadelphia   AFSC,   August  27, 

1972 

Prison  Program  Quang  Ngal:  A  little  his- 
tory. In  April  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
head  of  the  prison  saying  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  prison  anymore  for  "special 
reasons"  which  we  assumed,  and  were  also 
Informed,  was  the  result  of  general  tighten- 
ing of  security.  Then  In  June  when  we  re- 
turned to  Qviang  Ngal  we  Inquired  about  the 
reasons  for  not  continuing  our  work  at  the 
prison  and  wrote  an  official  letter  to  the 
Province  Chief.  In  the  meantime  John  Tal- 
madge  and  I  began  making  visits  to  the 
prison  ward  at  the  hospital.  As  I've  already 
written,  we  treated  a  lot  of  mighty  sick  peo- 
ple, none  of  whom  were  being  seen  by  a 
doctor. 

Torturing:  While  examining  prisoners  John 
and  I  were  convinced  that  we  saw  what  were 
the  results  of  torturing.  (1)  John  could  de- 
termine some  of  this  through  physical 
examination.  (2)  On  occasion  John  was  able 
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to  get  x-rays  to  confirm  certain  Injuries  such 
as  skull  fractxires,  cracked  ribs,  etc.  (3)  This 
was  corroborated  with  direct  Information 
from  the  prisoners  who  seemed  very  free  to 
tell  us  about  the  treatment  of  the  police, 
especially  since  there  wasn't  a  policeman/ 
guard  around  a  lot  of  the  time.  Naturally,  the 
team  was  most  disturbed  and  angry  ovw  the 
entire  situation — ^belng  kicked  out  of  the 
prison,  the  total  lack  of  medical  treatment 
av'allable  to  the  prisoners,  but  most  of  all 
the  torturing  we  felt  the  prisoner's  had 
suffered.  We  decided  as  a  team  to  take  what- 
ever cautious  steps  we  could  In  Q\iang  Ngal 
to  try  to  correct  the  situation. 

August  1 :  John,  David  Paul  and  I  made  a 
visit  to  see  McBrlde,  the  Deputy  Province 
Senior  Advisor.  We  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  our  visit  was  to  Inform  blm  that  In  our 
work  at  the  hospital  we  were  seeing  prisoners 
who  we  felt  had  been  Inhumanely  treated 
Cknd  wished  to  bring  these  facts  to  his  at- 
tention. We  explained  that  In  our  work  we 
prefer  to  work  through  Vietnamese  channels 
and  planned  to  see  the  Province  Chief,  but 
wanted  the  Americans  to  be  aware  of  our 
dissatisfaction  and  Intentions.  In  addition, 
we  made  sure  that  McBrlde  understood  the 
delicacy  of  our  situation  since  we  want  to 
return  to  the  prison  and  continue  to  work 
at  the  hospital.  We  told  blm  not  to  speak  to 
anyone  on  our  behalf.  McBrlde  didn't  have 
mvich  of  a  response  except  to  talk  about 
the  cruelty  of  Orientals.  He  said  torturing 
"comes  to  them  naturally.  They're  Just  not 
my  kind  of  people."  McBrlde  assured  us  he 
would  relay  our  conversation  to  Colonel 
Boman,  the  PSA. 

August  9:  The  nurse  and  I  were  on  our 
way  to  visit  the  prison  ward  when  we  were 
met  by  two  policemen— one  from  the  prison, 
the  other  from  the  Interrogation  center.  They 
told  us  that  the  Quakers  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  the  prison  ward  at  the  hospital  any- 
more. The  reason  was  that  since  we  no 
longer  could  see  prisoners  at  the  prison,  the 
authorities  felt  we  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
treat  prisoners  at  the  hospital  either.  One 
policeman  said  that  the  police  and  prison 
officials  don't  have  "confidence"  In  the  Quak- 
ers. He  also  mumbled  something  about  not 
wanting  the  prisoners  to  talk  to  us.  I  didn't 
say  much  to  the  policemen  at  the  time  since 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  the  team  first  and  felt, 
too,  that  the  police  were  only  conveying 
orders  from  "higher"  up. 

August  10 :  David  Paul  went  to  the  Province 
Headquarters  to  try  again  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  Province  Chief.  They 
met  In  the  hall  and  David  said  that  we 
wanted  to  talk  to  him.  Colonel  Lol,  about  the 
prison  situation.  In  essence.  Colonel  Lol's 
response  was  that  he'd  already  written  us 
a  letter  saying  the  Quakers  could  not  con- 
tinue to  work  at  the  prison  "forever."  Al- 
though I>avld  was  i>oIlte  and  tried  to  get 
Colonel  Lol  to  give  him  the  reasons  for  his 
actions,  Lol  was  gruff  and  curt  with  David. 
Lol  also  refused  to  meet  us  to  discuss  the 
matter  personally. 

That  afternoon,  after  checking  with  the 
police-guards,  John,  David  and  I  went  to  the 
prison  ward  at  the  hospital  and  spoke  pub- 
licly to  all  the  prisoners  telling  them  that  we 
were  told  we  could  no  longer  visit  the  prison 
ward.  We  said  we  were  sorry  we  had  to  Inter- 
rupt our  medical  treatments  since  we  knew 
many  of  them  were  badly  In  need  of  medi- 
cine, bxit  that  we  would  try  our  hardest  to 
persuade  the  authorities  to  let  us  continue 
our  work.  We  were  cautious  and  non-ac- 
cusatory In  what  we  said,  but  felt  we  owed 
an  explanation  to  the  prisoners  as  to  why 
we'd  suddenly  terminated  our  dally  medical 
visits. 

August  11:  Meeting  with  Boman:  John, 
David  and  I  met  with  Colonel  Boman,  the 
new  PSA,  to  discuss  three  problems:  (1)  our 
desire  to  resume  our  medical  visits  to  the 
prison,    (2)    our    interest    In    continuing   to 
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work  at  the  prison  ward  at  the  hospital,  (3) 
the  results  of  torturing  we'd  felt  we'd  wit- 
nessed. Colonel  Boman  spent  a  lot  of  time 
running  down  all  the  reasons  why  the  Amer- 
icans are  Ignorant  of  what  Is  going  on  at  the 
detention  center  and  prison  and  why  they 
cant  change  the  Vietnamese  system  very 
much  since  the  Americans  eu-e  only  advisors 
and  must  stay  on  good  terms  with  their 
counterparts.  Among  our  rebuttals  was  the 
comment  that  we  felt  that  any  country 
which  could  wage  a  war  of  the  magnitude 
America  bas  In  Vietnam  surely  has  the  power 
and  resources  to  cbange  a  local  prison  sys- 
tem. When  we  didn't  seem  to  be  getting  any- 
where with  Colonel  Boman,  David  Paul  said 
that  we  were  trying  to  work  through  the 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  In  Quang  Ngal. 
but  that  if  that  didn't  produce  any  results, 
we  knew  that  the  press  would  be  Interested 
in  the  problem  and  that  we  would  also  in- 
form members  of  Congress.  Colonel  Boman 
winced  a  little  and  asked  David  If  we  were 
trying  to  scare  blm.  David  replied  that  we 
weren't.  Quakers  worked  In  the  open  and 
we  did  not  want  to  do  anything  behind  his 
back.  We  therefore  were  Informing  both  the 
Americans  and  the  Vietnamese  about  our  ob- 
servations about  the  treatment  of  prisoners, 
but  that  we  were  very  disturbed  over  the 
situation  so  that  If  the  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese couldn't  do  anything,  we  would  act 
in  ways  we  felt  necessary  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation as  we  saw  it. 

Letter  from  the  Province  Chief:  We  re- 
ceived the  promised  letter  from  Colonel  Loi 
which  thanked  us  for  our  past  work  "In  this 
savage  time  of  war  which  the  communists 
have  brought  upon  us."  The  letter  went  on 
to  say,  "We  admire  your  concern  for  serving 
the  people  of  Vietnam  regardless  of  their 
color,  race,  religion,  or  politics"  (a  quote 
from  our  letter  to  him),  "but  those  evil  peo- 
ple who  killed  innocent  people  yesterday  and 
today,  who  are  treated  by  your  organization, 
do  not  change  their  cruel  attitude.  I  can  not 
grant  your  request  to  return  to  work  in  the 
prison."  The  translation  sounds  a  bit  awk- 
ward, but  even  Vietnamese  who  read  the  let- 
ter were  surprised  at  the  bluntness  of  the 
implication  made  In  the  letter  that  by  giv- 
ing medical  help  to  prisoners  we  were  helping 
the  communists. 

Response  from  Colonel  Boman:  Late  in 
the  afternoon  David  Paul  spoke  to  Boman 
again.  Boman  said  (l)  the  Quaker  prison 
program  was  definitely  terminated  (2)  we 
would  be  allowed  to  make  visits  to  the  prison 
ward  at  the  hospital  (3)  there  would  be  an 
investigation  by  the  Americans  and  the  Viet- 
namese about  our  accusations  that  some 
prisoners  are  being  tortured  (4)  that  a  Viet- 
namese doctor  would  begin  making  visits  to 
the  prison  (the  same  way  they  do  at  the  hos- 
pital, we  thoufht).  Colonel  Boman  elabo- 
rated on  what  Colonel  Loi  had  given  as  rea- 
sons for  our  not  continuing  our  work  at  the 
prison  which  basically  focused  on  Lol's  not 
liking  the  Quaker  philosophy/politics.  Bo- 
man quoted  Lol  as  saying  we  spoke  against 
the  Saigon  government.  Colonel  Lol  also  told 
Boman  that  he  didn't  understand  why  we 
wanted  to  visit  the  prison  when  our  pur- 
pose for  being  In  Vietnam  was  to  do  "ortho- 
pedic work."  The  only  specific  incident  Lol 
mentioned  to  Boman  was  that  once  a  Quaker 
worker  told  a  prisoner  that  the  VC  bad  taken 
control  of  areas  south  of  town  and  cut  the 
highway  so  the  hospital  truck  with  medicines 
for  the  prisoners  couldn't  get  through.  David 
responded  tactfully  and  fully  to  these  ac- 
cusations. For  the  second  time.  David  ex- 
plained to  Boman  the  purp>oses  of  our  work 
in  Quang  Ngal  and  the  work  of  AFSC  and 
Quakers  In  general.  Colonel  Boman  listened 
and  seemed  somewhat  understanding 
though  not  In  agreement,  with  our  Ideas.  He 
had  also  done  a  little  research  of  his  own 
and  mentioned  reading  a  file  on  Marge  [Dr. 
Nelson)  and  some  of  her  testimony.  "She 
really  criticized  Quang  Ngai  up  one  side  and 


down  the  other,  but  of  course,  when  the 
Americans  checked  Into  her  accusations  they 
were  all  found  to  be  untrue." 

August  12:  John  and  I  visited  the  prison 
ward  at  the  hospital  to  find  that  at  least  a 
third  of  the  patients  bad  been  removed, 
especially  the  most  seriously  sick  patients.  In 
fact,  only  one  prisoner  who  was  really  In 
need  of  treatment  was  left  on  the  ward.  The 
other  prisoners  all  had  minor  aliments — 
"winds  in  their  chests,  heat  in  the  stomach, 
etc."  We  were  especially  concerned  to  dis- 
cover the  two  most  seriously  HI  prisoners 
were  no  longer  there — a  woman  with  a  seri- 
ous heart  problem  and  bullet  in  her  leg  and 
a  young  bemlpleglc  woman  with  a  fractured 
skull.  The  police  said  that  both  these  women, 
along  with  the  other  sick  prisoners,  were 
taken  back  lor  "further  Interrogation." 
Ironically,  we  had  Just  written  letters  with 
John's  signature,  to  the  province  Chief  and 
head  of  the  Interrogation  Center  asking  for 
these  two  women  to  be  released  for  medical 
treatment  and  that  "further  Imprisonment 
will  constitute  a  definite  threat  to  their  life 
and  healh."  It  seemed  obvious  that  now  that 
the  Quakers  were  allowed  to  visit  the  prison 
ward  again  the  police  had  removed  all  the 
very  sick  patients,  particularly  those  whom 
we  might  suspect  had  been  tortured.  We 
wondered  If  in  the  future  the  police  would 
"screen"  (more  than  they  do  already)  those 
prisoners  who  would  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
hospital  and  prevent  many  of  those  who 
needed  medical  help  from  seeing  us. 

Aug\ist  14:  David  Paul  and  I  confronted 
Boman  once  again  to  say  that  we'd  felt  "dou- 
ble-crossed." Once  the  Quakers  were  let  beck 
onto  the  prison  ward  at  the  hospital  ward 
at  the  hospital,  all  of  the  seriously  111  pris- 
oners were  removed.  We  gave  him  copies  m 
English  of  the  two  letters  we'd  written  about 
the  two  women  prisoners  who  we  felt  were 
currently  In  danger  by  being  back  In  the  de- 
tention center  due  to  their  medical  condi- 
tions. Boman  did  not  make  any  promises  to 
ensure  that  the  police  would  not  prohibit 
prisoners  who  need  medical  help  from  coming 
to  the  prison,  but  he  did  say  be  would  check 
to  see  what  the  Vietnamese  were  doing  about 
our  requests  of  relesise  of  the  two  prisoners. 

Presently:  Colonel  Boman  is  cvurently  on 
vacation,  so  we've  not  had  further  word  from 
him  nor  have  we  gotten  a  response  to  the 
letters  about  the  women  prisoners  from  the 
American  or  Vietnamese.  Caroline  or  I  have 
continued  to  visit  the  prison  ward  with  the 
nurse  since  John's  departure,  but  the  pris- 
oners allowed  on  the  ward  continue  to  only 
be  those  with  minor  complaints. 

Report  From  the  Futld  Codirector.  Quaker 
Service.  Quang  Ngai:  Notes  on  Some 
Prisoners  Treated  in  the  Prison  Ward, 
Quang  Ngai  Province  Hospital  During 
August   1972 

Pham  thl  Tho:  (See  following  statement) 
18  year  old  woman.  Wounded  In  Mo  Due.  Shot 
In  the  thigh  and  the  bullet  is  still  lodged  in 
her  leg.  Her  leg  was  set  at  the  prison.  A  cast 
was  on  the  leg  for  three  months  but  there 
was  a  malunion  so  that  one  leg  is  two  inches 
shorter  than  the  other.  While  examining  the 
patient,  John  Talmadge.  of  the  APSC  medical 
staff  there,  discovered  that  she  had  a  very 
irregular  heart  beat,  in  John's  words  "a 
cardiovascular  problem  of  potentially  serious 
consequence."  This  patient  was  In  the  pris- 
on-ward with  a  temperature  for  six  days, 
also  suffered  from  nausea,  stomach  ache,  and 
back  pains.  She  went  back  to  the  Province 
Interrogation  Center  once  for  three  days  but 
returned  with  fever  and  nausea.  John  Tal- 
madge felt  that  some  of  these  symptoms 
might  be  related  to  a  mild  heart  attack.  This 
prisoner  had  also  lost  muscle  control  of  her 
foot  and  leg  thus  finding  It  difficult  to  walk. 
The  APSC  physical  therapist,  Caroline  El- 
liot, did  exercises  with  the  patient  on  the 
prison -ward.  A  bracemaker  measured  her 
foot   and    made   her   special   surgical   shoes. 
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but  they  have  never  been  able  to  deliver 
them  because  the  prtsoner  was  removed  from 
the  ward.  A  Doctor  An  signed  the  hospital 
release  form  for  this  patient/prisoner  but 
to  our  fcnowledge  this  doctor  never  visited 
the  prison  ward  and  never  examined  the 
patient.  On  the  day  our  surgical  nurse  went 
to  prepare  this  patient  for  an  operation  to 
remove  the  bullet  from  her  leg,  we  were  told 
we  could  no  longer  visit  the  prison  ward  at 
the  hospital.  Three  days  later  after  we  lodged 
a  protest,  we  were  allowed  back  on  the  pris- 
on-ward of  the  hospital  but  this  particular 
prisoner  had  been  sent  back  to  the  Interroga- 
tion Center  in  spite  of  John  Talmadge's 
letter  fully  explaining  his  evaluation  of  this 
patient's  medical  condition.  Copies  of  this 
letter  were  sent  to  Colonel  Boman,  the  Sen- 
ior Province  Advisor,  and  Ken  Burns,  advisor 
to  the  National  Police  and  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials. Thus,  they  are  aware  of  this  prisoner's 
weakened  medical  condition.  The  guards  at 
the  prison-ward  told  us  that  this  patient 
was  a  "prisoner-of-war"  and  had  to  go  back 
to  the  Interrogation  Center  for  further  ques- 
tioning. 

Nguyen  thl  Lang:  (See  following  state- 
ment) John  Talmadge  first  saw  this  woman 
prisoner  before  visiting  the  prison  ward.  A 
physical  therapist  found  out  about  the  pris- 
oner and  brought  her  to  the  Center  since  the 
prisoner  was  continually  having  "fits."  One 
of  her  complaints  was  of  bleeding  from  her 
vagina.  A  vaginal  examination  was  per- 
formed. Then  the  patient  was  returned  to 
the  prison.  Later  she  was  seen  again  on  the 
prison-ward  and  she  was  still  continuing  to 
have  "fits,"  as  many  as  ten  during  the  day 
and  night.  She  wtis  unable  to  move  the 
right  side  of  her  body.  Examination  showed 
swelling  on  the  top  of  her  head  because,  she 
said,  the  police  had  banged  her  head  against 
a  wall.  An  x-ray  was  taken  and  confirmed 
that  she  had  suffered  a  skull  fracture  with 
resulting  paralysis  to  the  right  side  of  her 
body. 

Young  boy,  17  years  old:  Arrived  at  the 
prison  ward  from  the  Interrogation  Center 
during  the  time  we  were  not  allowed  to  visit 
the  ward.  The  boy's  father  came  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Center  to  ask  us  to  help  because 
he  had  heard  the  Quakers  were  "kind."  We 
went  to  the  ward  and  the  police  guards  were 
so  afraid  that  the  young  boy  was  going  to 
die  that  they  let  us  In  the  ward.  The  boy 
had  not  gone  to  the  bathroom  for  four  days 
(urinated)  and  was  In  extreme  pain.  John 
Talmadge  thought  it  was  a  block  In  the 
urinary  tract  but  he  wanted  someone  else's 
assistance  on  the  problem,  so  Dr.  Khal  came 
and  assisted  in  administering  medication. 
Later,  we  were  told  that  the  young  boy  pris- 
oner had  been  tortured  with  electricity  at- 
tached to  his  penis. 

Two  young  boys  in  same  bed:  One  with  a 
mine  Injury  to  his  toot}  one  with  a  lower 
leg  wound.  Both  were  treated  with  penicillin 
and  given  crutches. 

Woman  six  months  pregnant.  34  years  old : 
Neck  and  back  injuries  attributed  to  beatings 
received  at  Interrogation  Center.  Also  said 
she  was  forced  to  drink  soapy  (lime)  water 
solution.  On  the  prison  ward  for  three  days 
then  returned  to  the  Interrogation  Center. 

Woman.  32  years  old:  Bullet  wound  pierc- 
ing her  chest  and  lung.  X-ray  showed  ab- 
scess on  her  lung  from  bullet  wound.  We 
treated  with  penicillin  but  the  patient  was 
returned  to  the  Interrogation  Center  before 
recovery. 

Old,  wrinkled,  skinny  man:  Extremely 
swollen  neck.  John  Talmadge  diagnosed  It  as 
a  glandular  Infection  fever.  Forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  Interrogation  Center  because  the 
police  did  not  have  enough  handculTs  to  lock 
him  to  a  bed  on  the  ward.  We  were  able  to 
give  him  a  shot  of  Blcillln,  a  long-acting 


penicillin,  ordered  by  John  Ferger.  We  re- 
quested that  this  old  man  be  returned  to 
the  hospital  for  treatment.  We  never  saw 
him  again. 

Another  old  man  with  a  strange  paralysis: 
Unable  to  raise  or  move  his  arms;  his  legs 
were  also  partially  paralyzed.  Prisoner  kept 
trying  to  move.  Other  prisoners  on  the  ward 
fed  and  cared  for  him.  Doctor  and  Physical 
Therapist  puzzled  by  this  paralysis  and  Its 
cause.  In  about  three  days  this  man  was 
able   to  stand   and   he   gradually   Improved. 

Man  with  TB:  Deep  cough,  spitting  up 
blood — tuberculosis.  Suggested  that  this  man 
go  to  the  public  health  TB  clinic  for  tests  and 
treatment.  He  remained  on  prison  ward  for 
six  days  with  the  above  patients  before  being 
taken  for  tests;  then  he  was  returned  to  the 
prison. 

Young  man,  age  23:  High  fever  and  sweat- 
ing. Doctor  listened  to  him  breathe  and 
thought  this  prisoner  had  either  TB  or  pneu- 
monia. The  doctor  saw  the  patient  at  5:00 
PM  but  the  next  morning  when  the  doctor 
returned  to  see  the  patient  and  give  some 
medication  the  prisoner  had  been  returned 
to  the  Interrogation  Center.  We  requested 
that  the  prisoner  return  for  treatment  to  the 
hospital  but  there  was  no  response  and  the 
prisoner  was  never  seen  age. 

Young  girl  with  white-stone  necklace:  She 
had  "petit  mal"  seizures  and  stared  Into 
space.  She  exhibited  symptoms  of  loss  of 
memory.  She  said  she  had  been  forced  to 
drink  a  white-wash,  soapy  solution  many 
times  while  being  Interrogated. 

Young  boy.'  age  19:  He  had  been  shot 
through  the  palm  of  his  hand  which  had 
become  very  Infected  and  swollen.  The  pris- 
on guard  brought  the  prisoner  to  the  Re- 
habilitation Center  three  times  for  cleansing 
and  treatment  of  the  wound.  BlcUIln  waa 
Injected  and  the  Infection  cleared  up  thus 
saving  his  hand  which  otherwise  would  have 
had  to  be  amputated  because  of  the  worsen- 
ing Infection. 

Young  girl  with  grey  blouse :  This  prisoner 
said  she  had  been  forced  to  drink  water 
mixed  with  llme/whlte  wash  solution  after 
which  the  guards  jumped  on  her  bloated 
stomach.  She  said  she  had  also  been  beaten 
with  a  heavy  club.  She  complained  of  pain 
In  her  chest  and  stomach.  On  three  occasions 
this  prisoner  was  observed  having  fits. 

Two  young  girls:  General  complaints  of 
aches  and  chest  pains.  They  had  bruises. 
Both  had  several  fits. 

Strong,  large  woman,  age  45:  Also  com- 
plained of  chest  pains.  Among  other  tortures 
she  specifically  mentioned  electricity.  This 
woman  had  the  most  dramatic  "fits"  or 
"seizures"  of  all  the  prisoners.  She  would 
thrash  violently,  yelling  and  crying.  Her  en- 
tire body  would  rise  in  the  air.  her  back 
arched,  she  would  then  come  crashing  down 
on  her  bed,  sometlnfes  causing  the  bed  to 
move  several  feet  with  each  violent  heave. 
This  woman's  seizures  would  last  approxi- 
mately fifteen  minutes. 

Another  older  woman:  This  woman  wsb 
chained  to  the  above  mentioned  woman., 
This  woman  said  she  had  been  beaten  with 
a  club  on  her  chest,  neck,  and  face.  Upon 
examination  the  doctor  observed  that  her 
face  was  severely  swollen,  her  chest  and 
neck  were  bruised,  and  her  chest  x-ray 
showed  cracked  ribs.  She  also  related  that 
she  had  been  forced  to  drink  water  with 
lime.  This  prisoner  was  unable  to  walk  and 
had  to  be  helped  by  other  prisoners  In  order 
to  go  to  the  bathroom.  This  prisoner  also  re- 
lated that  she  had  known  Doctor  Marge  Nel- 
son when  Doctor  Nelson  visited  the  Quang 
Ngal  prison  some  four  years  ago. 


•  See  letter  of  August  3.  1972  for  more 
thoughts  about  this  woman  and  Doctor  Nel- 
son. 


•  The  prisoners  with  the  asterisks  by  their 
descriptions  were  the  only  two  prisoners  re- 
maining on  the  prison-ward  of  the  hospital 
when  the  APSC  Team  In  Quang  Ngal  was  al- 
lowed back  on  the  prison-ward. 


Man  who  never  said  anything.  This  pris- 
oner's expressionless,  apathetic  behavior  was 
explained  by  other  prisoners  who  said  that 
he  had  been  tortured  and  beaten  so  long  and 
so  many  times  that  now  he  didn't  know  any- 
thing and  was  always  In  this  semi-con- 
scious state. 

Crazy  Woman :  A  fairly  young  woman  with 
closely  cropped  hair.  Totally  nonsensical  be- 
havior, unaware  of  her  surroundings.  Shs 
moaned,  moved  her  body  rhythmically, 
chanted,  smiled,  and  talked  to  no  one.  Other 
prisoners  said  she  hadn't  been  crazy  before 
she  was  put  In  prison.  Upon  examination 
she  seemed  to  have  nothing  medically  wrong 
with  her. 

Janx  Letoa  G.  Bahton. 


BUDGETARY  REFORM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  facing  this  Con- 
gress is  the  question  of  budgetary  re- 
form. 

I  have  been  pleasantly  surprised  at 
the  remarkable  public  interest  in  this 
subject,  which  might,  on  the  face  of  it, 
be  thought  too  dry  and  technical  to  in- 
terest very  many  people.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  I  have  travelled  into  all  sections  of 
the  country  in  recent  months,  and 
nowhere  do  I  go  without  finding  a  high 
degree  of  awareness  of  the  issue,  and 
sophistication   in   understanding  it. 

The  people  do  care  about  budget  re- 
form. They  want,  indeed,  they  demand, 
the  Congress  to  exercise  its  rightful  and 
proper  authority  over  their  tax  dollars 
and  how  they  are  spent. 

Several  major  pieces  of  legislation 
have  been  introduced,  by  myself,  and  by 
Senator  Ervin,  and  by  Senator  Spark- 
man,  among  others,  and  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  been 
holding  hearings  in  the  hope  of  coming 
up  with  a  comprehensive  bill  that  will 
work. 

Concurrent  with  this  legislative  activ- 
ity, there  has  been  a  high  degree  of 
activity  among  the  public. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
example,  has  undertaken  an  extensive 
public  information  camptiign  on  this 
subject,  and  has  done  a  superb  job  in 
enlisting  public  support  for  new  budget 
laws. 

I  was  also  interested  to  note  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Arthur  P. 
Bums,  chose  the  topic  of  budgetary  re- 
form as  the  subject  for  the  commence- 
ment address  he  delivered  at  the  George 
Washington  University  last  month. 

Because  of  this  eminence  in  the  field 
of  economics,  his  remarkable  expertise 
on  governmental  budgetary  matters,  and 
even  more  importantly  the  cogency  of 
his  remarks  on  that  occasion.  I  believe  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  this  body  and  to 
the  people  if  his  address  were  printed  in 
the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  so 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reform   op  the   Budget 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing this  graduating  class,  for — despite 
the  difference  in  our  ages — I  feel  that  we  have 
much  In  common.  Both  you  and  I  have  spent 
some  years  In  the  lively  atmosphere  of  a  uni- 
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verslty.  Both  you  and  I  have  been  concerned 
with  problems  of  economics,  finance,  and  ad- 
ministration. Both  you  and  I,  as  residents 
of  this  fascinating  city,  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  at  close  range  the  under- 
standing, selflessness,  and  compassion  that 
government  officials  ustially  bring  to  their 
dally  tasks;  but  we  have  also  had  the  dis- 
quieting experience  of  witnessing  some 
abuses  of  governmental  power. 

As  graduates  of  this  School  of  Government 
and  Business  Administration,  you  are  em- 
barking on  your  careers  at  a  moment  In  his- 
tory that  is  fortunate  In  numerous  respects. 
Our  nation  Is  again  at  peace,  the  economy  Is 
again  prospering,  the  number  of  good  jobs  Is 
expanding  rapidly.  Industrial  strife  Is  at  a 
minimum,  and  civil  order  Is  returning  to  ovir 
schools  and  cities.  By  every  reasonable  cri- 
terion, so  It  would  seem,  you  can — and 
should — look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
future  of  our  country  and  its  economy.  And 
yet.  If  I  read  the  nation's  mood  correctly, 
a  spirit  of  unease  and  even  frustration  Is 
now  widespread. 

There  are  numerous  causes  of  the  con- 
cern and  skepticism  with  which  many  Amer- 
icans, especially  young  men  and  women,  now 
view  the  contemporary  scene.  But  I  believe 
that  most  of  these  causes  can  t>e  captured 
In  two  broad  generalizations.  First,  the 
American  people  have  come  to  feel  that  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  opportunities 
are  increasingly  beyond  their  control,  and 
that  they  are  In  large  part  being  shaped  for 
them  by  their  government.  Second,  more  and 
more  Americans  have  also  come  to  feel  that 
their  government  lacks  either  the  knowledge 
or  the  competence  to  make  good  on  the 
promises  that  It  holds  out  to  the  people. 

It  Is  this  simultaneous  dependence  on  gov- 
ernment and  diminishing  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment that  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  disquiet 
that  so  many  Americans  are  experiencing.  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  this  mood  will  pass 
quickly,  but  I  cannot  do  so.  Building  con- 
fidence In  social  and  political  Institutions  Is 
inevitably  a  long  process,  and  it  can  only  be 
accomplished  If  thoughtful  citizens  are  will- 
ing to  devote  their  minds  and  energy  to  the 
task. 

When  I  was  your  age,  the  problem  that 
particularly  concerned  university  students 
was  the  periodic  recurrence  of  economic  de- 
pressions that  wiped  out  business  profits, 
caused  widespread  bankruptcy,  and  brought 
mags  unemployment  to  wage-earners.  This 
problem  no  longer  afBlcts  our  society  on 
anything  like  Its  earlier  scale:  and  we  have 
made  even  more  marvelous  advances  In  con- 
quering disease,  prolonging  human  life,  and 
reducing  the  drudgery  of  physical  labor.  We 
have  made  progress  In  these  fields  by  diligent 
application  of  thought  and  reason — that  Is, 
by  Identifying  each  problem,  diagnosing  Its 
causes,  and  seeking  constructive  solutions. 
It  took  the  best  effort  of  many  thoughtful 
and  earnest  men  to  solve  the  problems  that 
stirred  social  and  political  unrest  In  the  past. 
And  It  will  llkevrtse  require  much  thought- 
ful and  earnest  effort  to  regain  the  confidence 
in  government  which  Is  so  essential  to  our 
own  and  our  country's  future. 

In  my  own  profession  of  economics  I  have 
seen  Urge  advances  In  knowledge  and  also 
substantial  Improvements  In  the  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  to  public  policy.  I  can 
assure  you  that  those  who  participated  in 
these  developments  have  found  the  experi- 
ence richly  rewarding.  And  It  Is  precisely  be- 
cause you  graduates  may  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Improvement  of  our  political 
processes  that  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  to- 
day one  of  the  Issues  that  has  brought  us 
much  trouble  and  agony  In  recent  years — 
namely,  the  need  to  achieve  rational  control 
over  the  Federal  budget. 

Those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment share  a  common  problem  with  busi- 
ness executives:  no  private  enterprise  and  no 
government  can  do  everything  at  once.  Both 


must  choose  among  many  desirable  objec- 
tives, and  the  degree  to  which  their  efforts 
prove  successful  depends  largely  on  their  skill 
In  concentrating  available  resources  on  those 
objectives  that  matter  most.  That  Is  the  very 
purpose  of  budgets.  The  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  has  In  recent  years  gotten  out  of 
control  should  therefore  be  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
budgetary  reform  has  become  essential  to 
the  resurgence  of  our  democracy. 

Fortunately,  political  leaders  of  every  per- 
suasion are  by  now  convinced  that  Congress 
must  change  Its  procedures  If  It  is  to  exer- 
cise effective  control  over  the  Government's 
domestic  and  International  policies.  The  old 
debate  between  free-sj)endlng  "liberals"  and 
tight-fisted  "conservatives"  Is  dying  away. 
For  the  most  part,  liberals  as  well  as  con- 
servatives realize  that  the  level  of  Federal 
spending,  and  whether  It  Is  financed  by  taxes 
or  by  borrowing,  have  a  powerful  effect  on 
jobs,  prices,  and  Interest  rates. 

In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  Congress 
declared  It  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  "promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power."  The  authors  of  this  legislation  were 
well  aware  that  a  stimulative  fiscal  i>ollcy 
can  be  useful  In  taking  up  slack  In  the  econ- 
omy, and  that  a  restrictive  fiscal  policy  can 
help  to  cool  an  economy  that  Is  overheatUag. 
Yet,  despite  the  prosperity  that  our  nation 
has  generally  experienced  since  the  enact- 
ment of  that  statute,  budget  deficits  have 
greatly  outnumbered  surpluses.  Experience 
has  thus  demonstrated  that  failure  to  attend 
properly  to  governmental  priorities  leads  to 
excessive  fiscal  stimulus,  and  that  this  in 
turn  Is  more  apt  to  produce  inflation  than 
jobs. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Congress  is  now 
seeking  a  way  to  determine  an  overall  limit 
on  Federal  outlays  that  will  be  rationally  re- 
lated both  to  expected  revenues  and  to  eco- 
nomic conditions.  This  Is  essential  not  only 
to  achieve  overall  stabilization  objectives, 
but  also  to  enable  Congress  to  play  its  ex- 
pected role  In  determining  national  priori- 
ties. Early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  disclosed  that  all  of  the  newly 
elected  Senators  had  written  to  him  and  to 
Senator  Scott  urging  reform  of  the  budget- 
ary process  because  "Congress  has  the  ob- 
ligation to  set  priorities  .  .  .  and  present  pro- 
cedures do  not  in  fact  achieve  that  aim." 
Their  unanimous  conclusion  was  that  the 
"first  step  toward  establishing  priorities  has 
to  be  setting  a  celllnp  on  appropriations  and 
expenditures:"  and  that  unless  this  Is  done 
at  an  early  stage  of  each  session,  the  Congress 
Is  "not  really  budgeting  at  all." 

The  budget  that  the  President  recommends 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
is  the  product  of  a  systematic  process  aiming 
to  establish  an  overall  limit  on  outlays  and 
to  determine  priorities  within  that  limit. 
This  process,  however,  has  no  counterpart 
In  the  Congress.  Instead.  Congressional  de- 
cisions that  determine  the  ultimate  shape  of 
the  budget  are  taken  by  acting  separately — or 
at  times  by  taking  no  action — on  a  hundred 
or  more  entirely  Independent  measures.  It 
Is  only  after  separate  votes  have  been  taken 
on  housing,  education,  defense,  welfare,  and 
whatnot  that  we  can  put  the  pieces  together 
and  discover  what  kind  of  a  budget  has 
emerged. 

Thus,  members  of  Congress  now  vote  for 
or  against  cleaner  air,  for  or  against  better 
schools,  and  for  or  against  a  host  of  other 
good  things  that  Government  can  help  to 
provide.  But  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
vote  on  what  total  outlays  should  be,  or 
whether  an  appropriation  for  a  particular 
purpose  Is  needed  badly  enough  to  raise 
taxes  or  to  make  offsetting  reductions  In 
other  appropriations.  Yet  choices  of  this  type 
are  far  more  Important  to  the  electorate  as 
a  whole  than  the  single  proposals  on  which 
Congressional  voting  takes  place. 


This  fragmented  consideration  of  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  budget  Is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  an  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  deficits.  Since  1960,  we  have  had  a 
deficit  In  every  year  except  1969.  Some  of 
these  deficits  have  occurred  because  of  efforts 
to  use  the  Federal  budget  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  a  lagging  economy,  but  for  the 
most  part  we  have  allowed  deficits  to  happen 
without  plan  or  purpose. 

Both  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branches  of  the  Government  have  from  time 
to  time  recognized  the  need  for  reform.  In 
1946,  for  example,  Congress  Included  pro- 
visions for  better  budget  control  In  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act,  but  the  experi- 
ment was  abandoned  after  a  brief  trial.  Ex- 
pendlttuv  ceilings  enacted  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  again  proved  Ineffective  since 
they  could  be  readily  adjusted  to  accom- 
modate Increases  in  spending.  These  rubbery 
ceilings  did,  however,  help  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  more  meaningful  reform.  When 
the  President  called  for  a  rigid  limit  of  $250 
billion  on  outlays  for  fiscal  1973,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  accepted  the  expen- 
diture celling.  But  they  were  unable  to  agree 
on  a  method  for  reducing  the  previously  en- 
acted spending  authority  so  that  the  $250 
billion    limit    could    In    fact    be    realized. 

Actions  subsequently  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  hold  outlays  for  fiscal  1973  to  $250 
billion  have  been  criticized  on  the  ground 
that  Impounding  of  funds  enables  the  Ad- 
ministration to  substitute  Its  priorities  for 
those  established  by  the  Congress.  Concern 
over  possible  usurpation  of  Congressional 
prerogatives  is  entirely  understandable. 
However,  this  controversy  should  not  divert 
our  attention  from  the  broad  political  con- 
sensus that  has  already  emerged  on  the  need 
to  limit  outlays.  If  the  Congress  does  the  job 
itself,  there  will  be  no  occasion  In  the  future 
for  the  Administration  to  cut  billions  out  of 
authorized  outlays  in  order  to  achieve  the 
overall  level  of  spending  that  Congress  agrees 
Is  appropriate. 

Although  last  year's  efforts  to  Impose  a 
legislative  budget  celling  proved  disappoint- 
ing, they  did  prompt  the  Congress  to  ponder 
closely  the  need  for  budgetary  reform  and  to 
create  a  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control. 

This  Committee  has  made  excellent  use  of 
the  brief  time  It  has  been  In  existence.  In  a 
recently  released  report,  it  recommends  spe- 
cific and  practical  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress could  control  the  level  of  Federal  out- 
lays, the  priorities  among  programs,  and  the 
size  of  any  deficit  or  surplus.  Bills  to  carry 
out  these  recommendations  have  now  been 
Introduced  In  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
with  support  from  all  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  as  well  as  others  in  the  Congress. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  prospects 
for  meaningful  budget  reform  are  now  very 
good,  perhaps  better  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  I 
find  the  Joint  Study  Committee's  recommen- 
dations most  encouraging,  but  I  also  think 
that  they  need  to  be  supplemented  with 
systematic  and  frequent  review  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  programs. 

Traditionally,  officials  In  charge  of  an  es- 
tablished program  have  not  been  required 
to  make  a  case  for  their  entire  appropriation 
request  each  year.  Instead,  they  have  had 
to  Justify  only  the  Increase  they  seek  above 
last  year's  level.  Substantial  savings  could 
undoubtedly  be  realized  by  zero-base  budget- 
ing, that,  is  by  treating  each  appropriation 
request  as  if  it  were  for  a  new  program.  Such 
budgeting  will  be  difficult  to  achieve,  not  only 
because  of  opposition  from  those  who  fear 
that  it  would  mean  loss  of  benefits  they 
now  enjoy,  but  also  because  it  would  add 
heavily  to  the  burdens  of  budget-making.  It 
may  be.  therefore,  that  Congress  will  rely 
Initially  on  procedures  that  ensure  reap- 
praisal of  each  program  only  every  two  or 
three  years.  But  whatever  form  it  takes,  a 
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method  must  be  found  for  screening  out  pro- 
grams whose  costs  clearly  exceed  their  bene- 
fits, while  assuring  a  satisfactory  level  of 
performance  for  programs  that  contribute 
significantly  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  day  Is  past — If  Indeed,  It  ever  really 
existed  —when  only  the  well-to-do  need  con- 
cern themselves  with  economy  In  government. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  those  who 
benefited  from  the  status  quo  could  block 
social  reform  by  Inveighing  against  govern- 
mental spending.  But  today  Big  Government 
Is  no  longer  a  slogan  for  appealing  to  some 
and  frightening  others.  For  better  or  worse, 
It  has  become  part  of  ovir  lives.  And  those 
who  would  use  government  as  an  Instrument 
of  reform  have  perhaps  a  larger  stake  In 
•eliminating  wasteful  programs  than  those 
who  resist  change. 

We  have  passed  the  point  where  new  pro- 
grams can  be  added  to  old  ones  and  paid 
for  by  heavier  borrowing.  With  the  economy 
■expanding  vigorously,  with  Inflation  persist- 
ing stubbornly,  with  our  balance  of  payments 
In  serious  trouble,  with  two  devaluations  of 
the  dollar  Just  behind  us,  we  clearly  cannot 
afford  to  continue  large  budget  deficits.  It  Is 
sobering  to  reflect  that  In  spite  of  the  Presi- 
dent's determined  efforts  to  hold  down  Fed- 
eral spending,  the  budget  he  orglnally  pre- 
sented for  this  fiscal  year  called  for  outlays 
that  exceeded  estimated  receipts  by  about  $25 
billion. 

In  principle,  taxes  can  always  be  raised 
to  pay  for  more  public  services,  but  the  re- 
sistance to  heavier  taxation  has  become 
enormous.  If  we  count  outlays  by  all  gov- 
ernments. State  and  local  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral, we  find  an  Increasingly  large  fraction 
of  the  wealth  our  citizens  produce  being  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  government.  In  1929, 
total  government  spending  came  to  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  dollar  value  of  our  national 
output.  Since  then  the  figure  has  risen  to 
20  per  cent  in  1940,  30  per  cent  In  1965.  and 
35  per  cent  In  1972.  I  believe  that  most  citi- 
zens feel  that  one-third  of  our  national  out- 
put Is  quite  enough  for  the  tax  collector, 
particularly  since  the  expansion  In  govern- 
ment outlays  has  not  produced  the  kind  of 
benefits   they   have   a   right   to  expect. 

The  key  to  rebuilding  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment Is  Improved  performance  by  gov- 
ernment, and  budgetary  reform  can  move 
us  powerfully  toward  this  goal.  Rational  con- 
trol of  the  budget  by  the  Congress  should 
Improve  our  economic  stabilization  policies. 
It  should  facilitate  Judicious  choice  among 
governmental  activities.  It  should  improve 
evaluation  of  governmental  performance.  It 
should  help  us  avoid  abuses  of  power — 
v/hether  they  arise  in  the  world  of  business, 
or  labor,  or  government  itself.  And  it  should 
restore  to  the  Congress  some  of  the  prestige 
that  It  has  lost  as  a  result  of  many  years 
of  neglect. 

I  trust  that  the  members  of  this  gradu- 
ating class  will  Join  other  citizens  through- 
out the  country  to  see  to  It  that  budgetary 
reform  is  carried  out  with  the  promptness 
and  on  the  scale  that  this  nation's  Interests 
require  Let  us  always  remember  that  budg- 
ets are  a  means  for  promoting  national  ob- 
jectives. For  those  of  you  who  enter  public 
service,  better  budgeting  can  offer  more 
meaningful  and  rewarding  careers.  For  all 
Americans,  It  can  mean  a  rejuvenation  of 
spirit  as  government  becomes  more  respon- 
sive to  ovir  aspirations  and  more  effective 
la  fulfilling  them. 


MEAT  PRICES.  BOYCOTTS, 

ET  CETERA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  April  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
valued  constituent  and  friend  who  is  a 
rancher  in  Montana.  I  have  watched 
the  protest  against  the  escalating  prices 


of  beef  and  observed  the  inflationary 
rises  in  other  products  and  would  like 
to  interject  another  eloquent  statement 
from  a  beef  producer.  The  letter  came  to 
every  member  of  the  Montana  congres- 
sional delegation.  It  is  a  typical  protest 
from  the  beef  producers  of  Montana  who 
are  helping  to  supply  meat  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  This  is  both  an  imder- 
standing  and  sympathetic  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  consumer  house- 
wife and  a  plea  for  similar  understanding 
and  sympathy  for  the  Montana  rancher 
who  raises  the  beef  that  eventually  ar- 
rives on  the  tables  of  American  con- 
sumers. As  we  proceed  in  the  wilderness 
of  phase  in  and  the  unfortunate  price 
rises  that  have  been  permitted  by  this 
phase  of  Operation  Phase  Out,  the  plea 
of  the  farmer  and  the  producer  should 
at  least  be  heard,  and  hopefully,  heeded 
in  the  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Keating  Charolais  Ranch  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keating  Chasolais  Ranch, 

Molt,  Mont..  April  27. 1973. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf. 

Dear  Lee:  There  is  a  blizzard  outside,  drifts 
four  feet  and  deeper  everywhere.  All  of  our 
vehicles  are  stopped  and  it  is  Impossible 
to  walk  in  it  very  far.  We  will  probably  lose 
many  calves,  but  there  is  nothing  that  I  can 
do  about  that  until  the  storm  abates  and 
it  does  gi\-e  me  an  opportunity  to  write  to 
you  about  meat  prices,  boycotts,  etc.  I'm 
sure  you  are  getting  plenty  mall  on  this. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  that  are 
making  our  living  from  producing  food  don't 
make  the  right  attack  when  we  present  our 
side  of  this  issue.  We  admit  that  meat  prices 
are  high  but  rebut  that  other  prices  are 
correspondingly  high  or  higher.  We  point 
out  that  the  American  consumer  pa3rs  a 
smaller  percent  of  his  Income  for  food  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We  add  that  it 
is  only  :alr  that  we  should  receive  as  much 
for  OUT  labor,  capital  and  management  as 
other  businesses  and  craftsmen  and  that 
we  are  far  behind  them  at  even  the  present 
(high?)  prices.  At  the  end  of  our  argument 
we  point  out  how  fickle  prices  and  nature 
are  and  we  need  a  reserve  to  withstand  the 
disasters  like  what  is  going  on  outside  right 
now.  If  Mrs.  Boycotter  was  looking  out  my 
window  right  now  she  Just  might  have  some 
compassion  for  my  problems  but.  It  Isn't 
likely. 

However,  she  isn't  looking  out  my  window 
at  a  blizzard.  She  has  her  own  problems. 
She  may  have  no  Income  except  relief  or  a 
small  fixed  Income.  When  prices  go  up  It 
may  be  a  real  crisis  for  her.  Other  boycotters 
have  good  income  by  rancher  standards  but 
their  standard  of  living  as  they  see  it,  is 
threatened.  Because  food  prices  have  stayed 
relatively  low  for  so  many  years  they  have 
assumed  that  they  always  would  and  have 
committed  themselves.  Many  things  that 
we  use  to  think  as  luxuries  such  as  good 
houses  with  air  conditioning,  color  TV,  new 
cars,  swimming  pools,  boats  or  campers,  etc. 
they  now  consider  as  necessities.  When  their 
Income  went  up,  these  are  the  things  that 
they  expected  to  buy  with  the  additional 
money  and  they  resent  the  fact  that  they 
might  have  to  spend  part  of  the  Increase  for 
such  a  basic  thing  as  food. 

I  feel  that  these  two  groups  probably  make 
up  about  99'"  of  the  meat  boycotters.  They 
couldn't  care  less  that  my  costs  are  going  up, 
that  a  blizzard  is  killing  my  calves  or  that 
they  already  have  lower  food  prces  than  any- 
where else  In  the  world.  All  that  they  know 


or  care  Is  that  an  unexpected  food  price  In- 
crease has  put  a  strain  on  their  welfare  and 
they  don't  like  It.  They  want  to  strike  back 
and  a  boycott  that  the  news  media  ha;  fos- 
tered seems  like  a  good  way  to  do  It  and  get 
the  lower  prices  back. 

Now  out  part  comes  in.  We've  got  to  make 
these  people  understand  that  a  boycott  Is 
against  their  own  Interests.  This  Is  the  only 
way  that  we  can  reach  them  and  I'm  not  sure 
how  to  do  this.  They  mostly  understand  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  but  It  never 
worked  very  well  for  food  production  In  the 
past,  why  should  it  now?  We've  got  to  get 
across  to  these  people  that  agriculture  now 
Is  in  a  whole  new  ball  game.  Demand  and 
production  are  very  close  together  and  the 
producer  Is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the 
consumer  for  very  long.  World  demand  Is  up. 
Food  prices  lagged  behind  other  production 
costs  In  the  past  because  our  efficiency  went 
up  but  that  will  stable  If  It  hasn't  already. 
The  thinking  of  the  farmer-rancher  has 
changed  from  the  passive  to  the  active.  If 
the  consumer  isn't  willing  to  pay  enough  for 
her  food  so  that  we  can  make  a  decent  living 
compared  to  other  segments  of  our  society, 
for  the  first  time  we  feel  that  we  can  and 
will  change  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  so  that 
the  law  of  supply  &nd  demand  will  work  for 
us  as  well  as  against  us.  Let  me  Illustrate 
with  my  own  example. 

Two  partners  and  I  bought  and  leased 
about  6,000  acres  In  John's  [Cong.  Melcher's] 
home  area  of  Forsyth.  When  we  bought  It.  It 
was  developed  enough  so  that  we  could  run 
about  200  cows.  With  no  bad  luck  we  could 
wean  about  180  calves  that  would  weigh 
around  400  lbs.  In  the  fall.  We  would  have 
to  sell  these  then  as  there  was  no  feed  to 
fatten  them.  The  annual  production  would 
be  72,000  lbs.  If  we  had  felt  that  the  price 
of  calves  would  stay  below  30c/lb  we  would 
have  kept  this  program.  However,  at  that  time 
as  we  looked  into  the  future  we  could  see 
good  demand,  no  price  ceilings,  or  boycotts, 
so  we  decided  to  Increase  production.  We 
Installed  a  major  irrigation  system,  bought  a 
lot  of  fertilizer,  a  lot  of  big  equipment  and 
started  an  intensive  cropping  operation  to 
raise  feed  and  grain  for  cows.  On  this  same 
place,  with  this  system  we  feel  that  we  can 
have  enough  cows  to  raise  2.000  calves  and 
still  have  enough  feed  to  fatten  them  to 
11,000  lbs.  We  can  raise  production  from 
72.000  to  2.200,000  pounds  or  30.55  times, 
provided  that  the  price  Is  right. 

We  are  not  committed  to  a  oow-calf  fat- 
tening operation  yet  and  even  If  we  were,  we 
could  always  change  If  It  looked  like  beef 
wasn't  going  to  be  profitable.  I've  Jokingly 
told  my  partners  that  we  ought  to  raise 
Christmas  trees.  No  one  could  call  them  a 
necessity  so  we  could  charge  what  the  mar- 
ket would  stand,  government  wouldn't  In- 
terfere, and  consumers  wouldn't  boycott.  Al- 
ternatives like  malting  barley  Interest  us. 

If  Mrs.  Boycotter  tries  she  can  drive  the 
price  down  for  a  while.  Supply  will  go  up 
as  we  won't  be  buying  breeding  heifers  for 
breeding  stock.  This  will  not  last  long.  There 
will  be  no  getting  around  It,  eventually  If  sht 
wants  to  eat  meat  she  will  have  to  pay  for 
It.  If  she  would  rather  spend  her  money  for 
Christmas  trees  or  drink  beer,  we  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  accommodate  her  there  too. 

If  one  ranch  has  the  ability  to  raise  either 
72.000  lbs.  of  beef,  2.200.000  lbs.  or  none  and 
you  multiply  this  times  the  millions  of  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  that  have  a  new  determina- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  really  do  have 
a  new  ball  game. 

One  last  point.  Why  am  I  writing  this  to 
you  gentlemen?  By  your  past  actions  you 
have  shown  that  you  understand  what  I  have 
written  and  to  at  least  a  great  extent,  agree 
with  it.  I  want  to  get  a  concrete  example  to 
you  of  an  actual  ranch  that  can  raise  a  lot 
of  beef,  but  doesn't  have  to.  I  want  to  get 
to  you  an  example  for  the  changing  think- 
ing that  now  Is  common  in  agriculture  from 


one  of  the  farmer-ranchers.  I  feel  that  real 
life  examples  may  be  more  valuable  to  you 
In  your  Interchange  with  other  Influenclal 
leaders,  the  city  press,  etc.  than  piles  of 
papers  with  abstract  theory.  They  should 
have  some  warning  of  what  could  happen  to 
their  food  supply  If  they  try  to  bend  agricul- 
ture too  far. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  reading  so  far 
and  apologize  for  making  this  so  long. 
Sincerely, 


I 


Ted  Keatikg. 


KNOX    COLLEGE    COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June  2. 
1973  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
graduating  class  at  Knox  College  in 
Galesburg,  111. 

After  talking  to  representatives  of  the 
graduating  class  faculty,  administration, 
and  alumni,  I  found  that  the  subject 
most  on  their  minds  was  the  same  one 
that  has  absorbed  official  Washington 
for  months — Watergate.  Consequently,  I 
devoted  almost  all  of  my  speech  to  this 
overriding  national  concern. 

In  order  that  I  might  share  with  my 
colleagues  my  views  on  the  Watergate 
matter  and  stress  again  the  need  for  full 
disclosure  of  the  facts  in  this  case,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commencement  Address  by  Senator 
Charles  A.  Pebct 

I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  return  to 
Knox,  although  I  am  saddened  on  this  oc- 
casion because  of  the  recent  passing  of  your 
distinguished  president.  Dr.  Sharvy  Umbeck. 
As  the  13th  chief  executive  of  Knox,  Dr.  Um- 
beck deservedly  achieved  national  renown. 
Perhaps  the  best  assessment  of  his  Impact 
on  your  college  during  his  24-year  tenure 
was  offered  by  Dr.  Hermann  Muelder  of  your 
faculty,  during  the  remarks  he  made  at  a 
memortal  service  for  Dr.  Umbeck.  He  said  of 
Dr.  Umbeck: 

"No  other  president  of  Knox,  certainly  not 
In  more  than  a  hundred  years,  became  so 
truly  a  national  educational  leader.  That 
office  In  Old  Main  became  one  of  the  nerve 
centers  connecting  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  nation.  There  are  numerous  councils, 
associations,  commissions.  Institutes,  foun- 
dations, that  could  on  this  occasion  testify 
to  the  Important  offices  and  services  which 
he  performed.  But  In  such  detailing  we 
might  lose  our  perception  of  his  truly  great 
academic  statesmanship  during  that  period 
In  our  history  when  the  United  States  first 
made  education  a  major  federal  responsibil- 
ity. .  .  . 

"A  synopsis  of  the  broad  accomplishments 
of  a  man  so  important  as  Dr.  Umbeck  Is 
almost  certain  to  sound  like  the  profile  of 
an  institution." 

The  evidences  of  Dr.  Umbeck's  leadership 
are  all  around  us  today.  In  the  buildings. 
In  the  programs,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the 
people — a  faculty  and  student  body  of  un- 
surpassed quality  In  your  hUtory. 

It  is  the  subject  of  leadership  upon  which 
I  wish  to  focus  my  remarks  today.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  graduating  class  have  devoted 
four  years  to  develonina  the  skills  and  the 
mental  discipline  that  will  eventually  bring 
many  of  you  into  leadership  positions  In 
business,  the  arts  and  sciences,  government 
and  the  professions.  In  Washington,  where  I 
work,  the  office  of  the  President  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  leadership  for  the  entire  nation. 
It  is  the  position  to  which  our  country — 


and  often  the  world — turns  for  guidance  In 
times  of  crisis. 

It  is  no  overstatement  to  suggest  that  the 
Watergate  scandal  that  envelops  us  today 
represents  a  crisis  of  unparalleled  propor- 
tions. It  has  eroded  the  confidence  of  the 
people  In  their  governmental  system,  dimin- 
ished the  Image  of  politics  as  a  profession 
and  crippled  the  executive  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

There  Is  only  one  antidote  for  this  poison- 
ous situation — massive  doses  of  the  truth. 

None  of  us  is  anxious  to  learn  that  our 
national  Ideals  have  been  muddled  and  be- 
trayed. But  I  believe  we  are  strong  enough 
to  survive  even  the  most  chilling  truths, 
and  wise  enough  to  learn  from  them.  Na- 
tional pride  and  national  unity  will  be  hol- 
low Indeed  if  they  are  preserved  only  by 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  Uuth. 

It  would  be  best — for  the  nation  and  for 
the  future  of  this  Administration— if  the 
leadership  in  the  effort  to  get  at  the  truth 
came  from  the  top,  from  the  White  House, 
rather  than  being  dragged  out  piecemeal  by 
Investigatory  bodies  or  the  press. 

The  Presidents  4,000-word  statement  of 
early  last  week  Is  a  step  In  that  direction. 
It  raises  some  new  and  profoundly  disturb- 
ing questions,  particularly  those  involving 
the  use  of  national  security  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  Illegal  government  behavior.  But  It 
also  appears  to  recognize  the  paramount 
need  for  full  disclosure  of  the  facts,  and 
consequently  it  Is  welcome.  I  would  strongly 
urge  the  President  to  supplement  It  with  a 
further  recounting  of  whatever  additional 
knowledge  he  may  possess  of  any  aspect  of 
Watergate. 

Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  has  forcefully 
suggested  that  unless  the  President  leads  the 
way  on  the  Watergate  matter,  he  will  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  provide  meaningful 
leadership  in  other  areas  of  national  concern. 
I  would  certainly  concur.  For  the  stark  facts 
about  the  President's  position  with  respect 
to  Watergate  would  seem  to  be  these :  Either 
he  was  completely  unaware  of  activities 
being  carried  out  in  his  name  and  ostensibly 
directed  by  some  of  his  closest  subordinates, 
or  else  he  knew  about  them  and  at  least  did 
not  express  his  disapproval. 

Neither  of  these  choices  can  be  contem- 
plated without  dismay.  But  if  there  Is  a  log- 
ical alternative.  It  Is  the  President's  respon- 
slbUlty  to  make  it  known  to  us.  We  must 
know  the  whole  truth  about  Watergate  and 
Its  allied  abuses.  Nothing  less  will  do  If  we 
are  to  be  successful  In  restoring  confidence 
In  our  governmental  system  and  In  purifying 
our  political  system. 

If  Vietnam — and  now  Cambodia — have 
taught  us  nothing  else,  surely  they  have 
iaught  us  that  the  price  of  national  self- 
deception  is  high.  When  we  Ignore  reality, 
nowever  harsh,  we  do  so  ultimately  at  ovir 
own  peril  and  expense. 

But  now,  more  than  ever,  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  put  our  heads  in  the  sand.  The  way 
in  which  we  resolve  our  present  crisis  will 
define  the  depth  of  our  commitment  to  ideals 
for  which  we  often  congratulate  ourselves. 

The  shattering  events  and  disclosures  of  re- 
cent weeks  have  dismayed  all  Americans,  but 
they  have  been  especlaUy  painful  to  those  of 
us  who  call  the  Republican  Party  our  politi- 
cal home. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  discuss  them.  But  I 
think  it  is  time  for  both  our  party  and  our 
country  to  confront  the  unhappy  truths  of 
the  connecting  offenses  that  we  call  Water- 
gate. 

The  first  realities  we  must  face  are  the 
dimensions  of  the  Watergate  crisis.  Let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves.  This  is  not  Just  an- 
other Washington  scandal,  or  "Just  politics." 
Watergate  is  not  a  question  of  a  White  House 
aide  accepting  a  vicuna  coat  or  a  deep  freeze. 
It  Is  not  even  comparable  to  the  scandals  of 
the  Grant  Administration  a  hundred  years 
ago,  or  to  Teapot  Dome  50  years  ago,  which 


resulted  in  a  single  Cabinet  officer  being  sent 
to  prison. 

Rather,  Watergate  represents  a  pervasive, 
unprecedented  pattern  of  misconduct.  Im- 
propriety and  deceit  throughout  the  highest 
reaches  of  government. 

Even  before  the  coming  criminal  trials  have 
opened,  before  the  Ervin  Committee  has 
heard  a  dozen  witnesses,  we  have  learned 
enough  to  know  that  Watergate  Is  a  national 
tragedy  and  a  national  disgrace.  The  onrush 
of  revelations  has  Included  the  following 
items: 

The  President's  first  Attorney  General,  who 
was  also  his  re-election  campaign  manager 
and  one  of  his  closest  advisers,  has  been  in- 
dicted on  criminal  charges,  including  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  United  States  and  to 
obstruct  Justice. 

The  President's  first  Commerce  Secretary, 
who  was  also  his  chief  fund  raiser  In  four 
campaigns,  has  been  similarly  indicted  on 
criminal  charges.  In  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public, only  two  other  Cabinet  officers  have 
ever  been  Indicted  for  a  crime. 

The  President's  second  Attorney  General, 
not  sufficiently  insulated  from  the  Water- 
gate revelations,  felt  compelled  to  resign. 

The  President's  two  closest  White  House 
aides  have  been  forced  to  resign. 

The  President's  White  House  Counsel,  who 
supposedly  conducted  a  presidential  Investi- 
gation of  Watergate,  has  been  forced  to  re- 
sign. 

The  President's  hand-picked  acting  FBI 
director  has  admitted  destroying  evidence  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  White  House,  and  has 
resigned. 

Last  summer's  break-in  of  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  headquarters  was  planned 
and  partially  executed  by  men  associated 
with  the  White  House  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent's re-election  committee. 

White  House  personnel  appear  to  have 
helped  plan  an  elabcMrate  espionage  and  sabo- 
tage campaign  against  Democratic  presiden- 
tial candidates  during  last  year's  primaries  in 
order  to  influence  their  primary  and  conven- 
tion selection  processes. 

The  deputy  director  of  the  CIA  has  sworn 
that  senior  White  House  officials  urged  the 
Agency  to  assist  In  covering  up  the  Watergate 
scandal  over  an  eight-month  period. 

All  charges  In  the  Pentagon  Papers  trial 
have  been  dismissed  because  of  vmparalleled 
government  misconduct,  much  of  It  originat- 
ing in  the  White  House.  The  burglary  of 
Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist's  office  was 
engineered  by  White  House  personnel.  A 
former  top  Presidential  assistant  has  ad- 
mitted his  failure  to  report  the  crime. 

At  the  request  of  the  White  House,  high  ■ 
CIA   officials   provided    technical    assistance 
to    the    burglars,    activity    which   seemingly 
went  beyond  the  Agency's  statutory  author- 
ity. 

In  the  midst  of  the  government's  prosecu* 
tlon  of  Daniel  Ellsberg.  the  President  met 
with  the  presiding  judge  In  the  trial,  and  had 
a  subordinate  offer  him  the  directorship  of 
the  FBI.  *^ 

A  former  White  House  official,  using  Whit* 
House  facilities,  has  admitted  forging  Stat* 
Department  documents  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
fame a  former  President. 

The  former  acting  FBI  director  says  that 
he  warned  the  President  last  summer  that 
top  White  House  officials  might  be  interfer- 
ing with  the  Watergate  Investigation,  a  warn- 
ing which  the  President  has  acknowledged 
receiving. 

This  Is  only  a  partial  list,  some  say  only 
the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  But  It  tells  enough  to 
know  that  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  "cor- 
ruption as  tisual."  It  tells  us  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  darkest  scandal  In  American 
political  history. 

At  first,  last  svmimer,  most  of  us  simply  ig- 
nored the  Implications  of  the  early  Water- 
gate disclosures.  The  White  House"  strenu- 
ously denied  the  few  initial  indication*  that 
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Watergate  was  something  more  than  an  iso- 
lated, unauthorized  incident.  W©  believed 
these  denials,  perhaps  partly  because  we  so 
much  wanted  to  believe  them.  By  last  fall, 
however.  I  had  become  sufficiently  concerned 
to  call  for  the  appointment  of  an  Independ- 
ent, "blue-ribbon"  commission  to  Investi- 
gate Watergate. 

Then,  this  spring,  as  the  evidence  of  high- 
level  wrongdoing  began  to  mount,  we  told 
ourselves  that  the  President  had  been  Ul- 
served  by  some  of  his  top  appointees  and 
closest  advisers — men  whose  zeal  and  loyalty 
to  the  President  apparently  outweighed  their 
judgment. 

But  now  we  know  that  It  is  much,  much 
more  than  an  isolated  Incident  motivated  by 
mb-placed  zeal.  What  has  been  happening 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  White  House 
goes  beyond  "zeal."  beyond  "well-intentioned 
people  falling  into  shady  tactics,"  beyond 
"Improper  actions." 

What  has  been  revealed  to  us  In  recent 
weeks  Is  that  certain  high  officials  have  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  a  contemptuous  dis- 
regard for  the  law,  for  simple  decency,  and 
for  the  trust  of  the  American  people. 

From  within  the  White  House  itself,  there 
has  been  a  concerted  assault  on  the  iiost 
basic  sissumptlons  of  democratic  government. 
When  it  suited  their  purposes,  some  of  the 
President's  top  appointees  and  advisers  have 
felt  free  to  bypass  our  Judicial  and  electoral 
processes.  They  have  made  a  mockery  of  the 
words  "liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  and  too 
often  they  have  ignored  the  Constitution 
they  swore  to  defend.  Throughout  It  all.  cer- 
tain White  House  spokesmen  have  lied  and 
misled  tis  so  often  that  now  we  are  Incredu- 
lous only  when  they  tell  the  truth. 

A  great  many  of  the  President's  personal 
appointees  have  misused  the  powers  of  his 
office,  usually  in  his  behalf.  Acting  In  his 
name  and  with  his  authority,  they  have 
abused  and  deeply  compromised  not  only  the 
Presidency  Itself,  but  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  state  Depeo-tment.  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Conunlsslon  and  the  Independent  Judiciary. 
They  have  betrayed  their  fellow  members 
of  this  administration — men  like  William 
Rogers.  Henry  Kissinger,  Melvln  Laird, 
George  Shultz,  Joe  Slsco,  your  own  trustee, 
and  many  others,  who  have  labored  long  and 
liard  In  the  best  tradition  of  public  service. 
They  have  betrayed  all  those  Americans 
who  In  1968  and  1973  voted  for  Richard 
Nixon  because  he  convincingly  promised 
them  vigilant  adherence  to  a  rule  of  law. 

They  have  betrayed  the  millions  of  loyal 
Republicans  to  whom  "Integrity  In  govern- 
ment"  Is  a  cherished  goal — Republicans  who 
three  times  gave  Richard  Nixon  their  highest 
honor,  and  who  gave  his  administration  their 
faith  and  their  untiring  support 

They  have  betrayed  our  trust,  our  Ideals 
and  our  heritage. 

So  It  Is  not  enough  for  the  President  sim- 
ply to  accept  "responsibility"  In  the  broad- 
est, most  imprecise  sense  of  that  word.  It  Is 
BOt  enough  to  lament  the  fact  that  crimes 
ware  conrunltted  in  the  name  of  a  noble 
goftl — protecting  national  security.  As  a 
number  of  American  public  opinion  polls  In- 
dloate.  the  President  has  not  yet  erased  the 
confusion  In  the  minds  of  most  Americans 
as  to  how  such  widespread,  serious  miscon- 
duct— often  on  the  part  of  his  Immediate 
subordmates — could  have  escaped  his  atten- 
tion for  most  of  a  year.  The  nation  can  not 
turn  away  from  such  grotesque  perversion 
of  power  until  we  understand  how  it  could 
have  happened,  and.  specifically,  'low  It 
could  have  happened  so  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Until  we  do  imder- 
stand  these  things,  we  shall  have  little  as- 
surance that  we  can  prevent  future  Water- 
gatei. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Nixon  promised  an  adminis- 
tration "open   In  Its  communications  with 


the  people."  Now,  more  than  ever.  It  Is  time 
to  redeem  that  pledge.  The  President  owes 
It  to  his  country,  his  party  and  himself  to 
continue  to  provide  detailed  explanations 
not  only  of  what  went  wrong,  and  why,  but 
how  he  could  have  remained  oblivious  to 
that  which  apparently  was  known  to  so  many 
of  the  men  closest  to  him. 

There  are  many  disturbing  questions 
which  only  he  can  answer  and  which,  until 
they  are  answered,  will  leave  the  White 
House  and  his  entire  administration  under  a 
darkening  cloud  of  suspicion.  He  should  be 
doing  everything  In  his  power  to  expedite 
full  disclosure  of  every  facet  ol  Watergate. 
If  each  kernel  of  truth  must  be  torn  away 
from  those  who  are  hiding  It,  the  effort  to 
redeem  our  national  honor  could  take  years. 
And.  In  the  meantime.  It  will  be  Increasingly 
difficult  to  prevent  paralysis  from  overcom- 
ing the  government. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been  badly 
scarred  by  the  Watergate  scandals,  but 
Watergate  need  not  Immobilize  It  for  the 
next  three  and  a  half  years.  The  President 
clearly  has  the  competence,  the  experience 
and  the  vision  to  accomplish  much  that  Is 
good,  much  that  men  everywhere  yearn  for. 
As  proof  of  this  fact.  It  Is  only  necessary  to 
remind  ourselves  of  his  bold  and  Imaginative 
overtures  to  Russia  and  Chma,  the  SALT 
agreements,  the  withdrawal  of  American 
ground  forces  from  South  Vietnam,  the  re- 
turn of  our  POW's,  the  settlement  of  the 
Berlin  crisis,  the  peacemaking  efforts  In  the 
Middle  East  and  the  end  of  conscription  In 
this  country. 

The  hour  Is  late,  but  It  Is  not  too  late  for 
the  President  to  regain  the  momentum  he 
has  lost  and  to  fashion  his  place  in  history. 
He  has  recovered  from  adversity  in  the  past, 
and  he  can  do  so  again.  But  until  he  re- 
establishes the  credibility  and  moral  author- 
ity of  his  office,  his  capacity  to  lead,  to  per- 
suade and  to  Inspire  will  remain  sharply  Im- 
paired, both  here  and  abroad. 

The  President  can  restore  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  In  government,  in  his  ad- 
ministration, and  In  himself — but  only  by 
being  completely  candid  with  them.  He  can 
secure  the  nation's  trust  If  only  he  now 
win  trust  the  nation  with  the  whole  truth. 

Watergate  Is  a  searing  chapter  In  our  his- 
tory, revealing  as  It  does  the  distressing  falli- 
bility of  men  in  positions  of  trust.  But  as 
this  grisly  story  has  unfolded.  It  has  brought 
with  It  some  reassuring  message  that  we  can 
usefully  ponder  today. 

We  have  witnessed  a  demonstration  of  the 
fundamental  strength  of  our  institutions, 
which  have  shown  their  vigor  and  adaptabil- 
ity In  the  face  of  unprecedented  attacks. 

Our  system  of  Justice  has  proven  Itself 
flexible  enough  to  resist  efforts  to  subvert 
It.  The  principle  that  no  Individual  Is  above 
the  law  has  been  tested  and  reaffirmed. 

The  American  press  corps  has  responded 
to  threats  to  its  freedom  with  a  performance 
that  embellLshes  Its  proud  history. 

The  flow  of  excessive  power  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  been  reversed  and  Congress 
Is  beginning  to  regain  Its  rightful  place  as  a 
co-equal  member  of  our  tripartite  system  of 
government. 

In  essence.  Watergate  has  taught  us  that 
the  arrogant  misuse  of  power  will  not  go  un- 
checked In  a  democratic  system  as  carefully 
structured  as  ours. 

That  Is  a  heartening  thought  for  each  of 
you  to  carry  with  you  as  you  leave  Knox. 
Pew  other  societies  In  history  have  been  able 
to  make  such  a  claim. 


JOHN  PAUL  JONES,  AMERICA'S 
FOREMOST  NAVAL  HERO 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  April  28. 
1973,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Parker,  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  presented  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh.  N.C.,  a 


replica  of  the  bust  of  John  Paul  Jones 
by  the  famous  French  sculptor,  Jean 
Antoine  Houdon. 

Colorful  presentation  ceremonies  were 
held  at  the  archives  and  history.  State 
library  building.  The  U.S.  Navy  honor 
and  color  guards  presented  and  retired 
the  colors.  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band 
played  the  National  Anthem  and  the 
Navy  hymn.  "Eternal  Father  Strong  To 
Save." 

T.  Harry  Gatton,  chairman,  executive 
board.  State  department  of  archives  and 
and  history,  presided;  the  Reverend 
B.  Daniel  Sapp,  rector,  Christ  Church, 
Episcopal,  of  Raleigh  pronoimced  the 
invocation;  State  Senator  Julian  R.  Alls- 
brook,  of  Halifax  County,  read  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
accept  the  bust  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina;  Armistead  J.  Maupin, 
president  general,  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  of  Raleigh,  presented  me;  I 
made  an  address  entitled  "John  Paul 
Jones — The  Sailor  Whom  England 
Feared";  Thomas  W.  Alexander,  presi- 
dent. North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati of  Raleigh,  introduced  the  do- 
nors, Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Parker;  John 
R.  Parker,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Willie 
Jones  and  a  collateral  descendant  of 
Col.  Robert  Burton,  presented  the  replica 
of  the  Houdon  bust  of  John  Paul  Jones 
on  behalf  of  him.self  and  Mrs.  Parker 
with  some  well-chosen  words;  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Stanley  and  Miss  Terry  Long, 
Great-G-G-G-G-Granddaughters  of 
Willie  Jones,  unveiled  the  bust;  Gov. 
James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr.,  accepted  the 
bust  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina in  appropriate  remarks;  and  T. 
Harry  Gatton  accepted  the  custody  of  the 
bust  on  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History. 

The  grand  master  of  the  Free  Masons 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  worshipful 
master  of  the  Royal  White  Lodge  of  Hali- 
fax, N.C..  attended  the  meeting  to  honor 
John  Paul  Jones,  who  was  made  a  Free 
Mason  in  St.  Bernard's  Lodge,  Kilwinning 
No.  122.  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland.  Novem- 
ber 27.  1770;  and  the  president  general 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  and  other 
members  of  that  society  participated  In 
the  ceremony  in  honor  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  who  was  an  original  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Society,  and  whose  cer- 
tificate of  membership  was  signed  by 
George  Washington  and  countersigned 
by  H.  Knox  on  October  31, 1785. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  was  composed  of  Superior 
Coiut  Judge  Francis  O.  Clarkson,  general 
chairman,  and  the  following  additional 
members;  Dr.  H.  G.  Jones,  State  histo- 
rian/administrator, office  of  archives 
and  history;  Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan,  assist- 
ant administrator,  office  of  archives  and 
history;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Alexander, 
president,  North  Carolina  Society  of  the 
Cincirmati;  Mr.  George  London,  the 
North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Cincirmati; 
Mrs.  Charles  Hinton  Silver,  North  Car- 
olina Society  of  Colonial  Dames;  and  Mr. 
Ray  Wilkinson,  chairman.  Historic  Hali- 
fax Restoration  Association. 

The  sponsors  of  the  meeting  con.si.sted 
of  the  following  list  of  distinguished 
citizens : 
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The  Honorable  James  E.  Holshouser,  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Alexander.  President,  North 
Carolina  Society  of  the  Clncmnatl. 

The  Honorable  Julian  R.  Allsbrook,  Sena- 
tor, Halifax  County. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  Branch,  Associate 
Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Gertrude  Carraway,  Executive  Board, 
State  Dept.  of  Archives  and  History. 

The  Honorable  Francis  O.  Clarkson,  Judge 
of  Superior  Court. 

Mrs.  W.  DUlon  Chambers,  State  Regent, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Colvard,  Chancellor.  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

The  Honorable  J.  WUllam  Copeland,  Judge 
of  Superior  Court. 

Dr.  Lyman  Cotten,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Henderson  Cotten,  His- 
torian. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels,  Editor  and  His- 
torian. 

Mrs.  Chester  Davidson. 

Dr.  Gordon  S.  Dugger,  Executive  Board, 
State  Dept.  of  Archives  and  History. 

Rear  Admiral  E.  M.  Eller,  (U.S.  Navy  Ret.) 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Praser,  Jr.,  Director,  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Pine  Arts. 

Mr.  Wilbur  A.  Garner,  Master,  Royal  White 
Lodge,  HalUax,  N.C. 

Mr.  T.  Harry  Gatton,  Chairman,  Executive 
Board,  State  Dept.  of  Archives  and  History. 

Mr.  Rupert  GlUett,  Editor. 

Mrs.  Rupert  Glllett,  Author. 

Dr.  Fletcher  Green,  Executive  Board,  State 
Dept.  of  Archives  and  History. 

Mr.  Thome  Gregory,  President,  Branch 
Banking  &  Trust  Co. 

Mrs.  J.  Carter  Goldsborotigh.  Vice  Pres. 
General,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dennis  H.  HolUday.  President,  The 
Halifax  County  Historical  Association. 

Mr.  Josh  L.  Horn,  Chairman  Emeritus,  Ex- 
ecutive Bd.,  State  Dept.  of  Archives  and 
History. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Ives,  Historian  and  Writer. 

Mrs.  SalUe  Long  Jarman. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Jones,  State  Historian  Admin- 
istrator, Office  of  Archives  and  History. 

Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor, Office  of  Archives  and  History. 

The  Honorable  C.  Kltchln  Josey,  Repre- 
sentative, Halifax  County. 

Mr.  Berl  M.  Kahn,  Grand  Master  of  Masons 
In  North  Carolina. 

Rear  Admiral  Herman  J.  Kossler,  Com- 
mandant, 6th  Naval  District. 

Dr.  Hugh  T.  Lefler,  Executive  Board,  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  Hlstorj'. 

Mrs.  Kauno  Lehto,  President,  Colonial 
Dames  In  North  Carol  ma. 

Mr.  George  E.  London,  North  Carolina 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Willie  Jones  Long,  "Longvlew".  Garys- 
burg,  N.C. 

Mr.  Hector  MacLean,  Chairman,  North 
Carolina  Bicentennial  Committee. 

Mr.  Armistead  J.  Maupin.  President  Gen- 
eral, The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

The  Honorable  Milton  J.  Read,  Mayor. 
Town  of  Halifax,  N.C. 

The  Honorable  Dan  K.  Moore,  Associate 
Justice,  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Phlfer.  Jr..  Executive  Board, 
State  Dept.  of  Archives  and  History. 

Dr.  Ralph  Hardee  Rives,  Pres.  N.C.  Sons  of 
the  Amer.  Rev.  and  Pres.  Soc.  War  of  1812. 

Mrs.  Horace  Robinson.  Ex-Presldent,  N.C. 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities. 

Mrs.  Mary  Alston  Rush. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Sellers,  III. 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Shannonhouse.  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hinton  Sliver,  Colonial  Dames. 

Mr.  E.  Frank  Stephenson,  Jr.,  Pres.,  The 
Murfreesboro  Historical  Association. 

Mr.  John  Tyler. 

Mr.  Ray  Wilkinson,  President,  Historic 
Halifax  Restoration  Association. 


The  program  of  the  meeting  contained 
an  article  entitled  "Highlights  of  the 
Life  of  John  Paul  Jones,"  which  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Francis  O.  Clarkson,  and 
which  constitutes,  in  my  judgment,  the 
most  accurate  and  excellent  short  state- 
ment of  the  career  of  this  distinguished 
sailor, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  remarks  of  John  P.  Parker,  Mrs. 
Clarkson's  "Highlights  of  the  Life  of 
John  Paul  Jones,"  and  my  address  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks, 
article,  and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Remarks  by  John  R.  Parker 

This  Is  a  momentous  occasion  for  me. 
Seventy-odd  years  ago  I  first  heard  the  name 
"John  Paul  Jones."  And  that  has  been  a 
long  time — In  fact  It  was  before  I  ever  went 
to  school  and  long  before  I  ever  studied  his- 
tory. I  heard  It  first  from  my  own  Grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Mary  Burton  Alston,  who  was 
born  at  her  Grandfather's  home,  "The 
Grove"  In  Halifax,  N.C.  In  1822,  who  heard  It 
from  her  Grandmother,  Mrs.  Willie  Jones, 
In  whose  home  John  Paul  spent  approximate- 
ly twenty  months  prior  to  entering  the  Con- 
tinental Navy. 

When  my  Grandmother  was  left  a  widow, 
she  came  to  live  wltl  my  Mother  In  Smith- 
field,  Virginia.  I  do  not  know  when,  for  she 
was  here  when  I  was  born  and  lived  with  us 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life.  It 
was  from  her  lips  that  I  first  heard  of  the 
long  visit  made  by  John  Paul  to  her  Grand- 
father's home.  In  fact.  Instead  of  teUlng  us 
the  traditional  bed-time  stories,  she  would 
often  tell  us  of  the  events,  still  vivid  In  her 
mind,  that  happened  at  "The  Grove'';  of 
how  John  Paul  received  the  name  "Jones" 
from  her  Grandfather,  and  many  other  fas- 
cinating happenings,  all  oi  which  were  told 
her  by  her  Mother,  Sallle  Welch  Jones  Bur- 
ton and  her  Grandmother,  Mrs.  WlUle 
Jones — truths  handed  down  from  Grand- 
mother to  Granddaughter  and  from  Grand- 
daughter to  Grandson.  I  continued  to  hear 
them  from  the  time  I  sat  on  her  lap  until 
she  passed  away  In  1909.  This  truth  has  en- 
dured m  my  family  for  six  generations,  and 
Is  as  strongly  believed  today  as  It  was  200 
years  ago. 

For  as  long  as  my  Grandmother  lived,  she 
maintained  a  keen  Interest  to.  and  admira- 
tion for  our  greatest  Naval  hero,  and  m  1905, 
at  the  age  of  83,  Insisted  upon  accompany  tog 
the  family  to  Cape  Henry,  Virginia,  to  watch 
from  the  Old  Lighthouse  the  procession  of 
ships  pass,  bringtog  the  body  of  her  favorite 
hero  back  to  the  United  States,  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption,  for  re-toterment  at  the 
Naval  Academy. 

Now.  after  a  life-time  of  havtog  heard 
these  truths — nothing  added;  nothtog  de- 
leted— It  Is  with  great  pride  and  pleasure 
that  Mrs.  Parker  and  I  present  to  the  great 
State  of  North  Carolina,  a  replica  of  the 
original  Houdon  bust  of  Captato  John  Paul 
Jones,  replacing  the  one  requested  from 
Jones  by  my  great-great  uncle,  Col.  Robert 
Burton,  member  of  the  Conttoental  Congress 
from  North  Carolina,  as  a  gift  to  the  State. 
alleged  to  have  been  destroyed  when  the 
State  Capitol  was  burned  In  1831. 

Highlights  of  the  Life  op  John  Paol  Jones 
(By  Cama  B.  Clarkson) 
The  sun  was  about  to  set  on  September  12. 
1779.  as  the  Bonhomme  Richard  came  down 
the  Eastern  coast  of  England.  Young  Captain 
John  Paul  Jones  must  have  felt  discouraged. 
From  the  beginning  it  has  been  one  disap- 
pointment after  another.  Instead  of  the 
promised   warship,   he   had   been   presented 


only  an  old  French  merchant  ship  to  be  out- 
fitted by  his  efforts,  even  most  of  the  crew 
Itself  picked  up  here  and  there.  Of  the  seven 
ships  with  which  he  had  set  out  from  Prance 
about  a  month  ago,  all  but  two  had  deserted. 
And  now,  after  sailing  all  around  the  British 
Isles  with  some  successful  skirmishes  but 
never  meeting  the  expected  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, he  was  preparing  to  rendezvous  in 
the  waters  off  Flamborough  Head  before 
heading  back  to  France. 

Suddenly,  around  the  promontory,  he 
sighted  the  superior  British  frigate  Serapis 
convoying  a  fleet  of  41  merchant  ships.  With 
his  Inferior  equipment,  quick  action  was  his 
only  chance,  so  he  began  maneuvering  his 
ship  as  close  as  possible  to  her.  Of  course, 
she  opened  fire  and  shelling  began.  Finally 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  was  completely 
crippled,  her  hold  filled  with  water,  half  of 
her  crew  killed  or  wounded,  almost  all  of  her 
guns  out  of  action  and  fires  raging.  British 
Captain  Pearson  called  out:  "Do  you  now 
surrender?"  Captain  Jones,  as  he  began  a  last 
desperate  effort,  leading  a  boarding  force 
shouted  back;  "I  have  not  vet  begun  to 
fight." 

After  severe  hand-to-hand  combat  it  end- 
ed, a  glorious  victory.  Captato  Jones  In  charge 
of  the  Serapis.  whose  Captain  and  remaining 
crew  were  all  now  prisoners.  His  ship  was 
sinking  but  her  fiag  was  still  fiylng.  So  ended 
the  most  glorious  sea  battle  of  the  Revolvi- 
tlon,  hailed  all  over  Europe  as  one  of  the 
greatest  single-ship  actions  In  all  history: 
Its  leader  recognized  everywhere  as  a  naval 
genius  and  a  man  of  unconquerable  courage. 

Who  was  this  Captain?  Born  to  Scotch 
people  of  little  means,  John  Paul  grew  up 
on  the  Sol  way  Firth,  always  yearning  for 
a  life  at  sea.  Finally,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
as  an  apprentice,  he  sailed,  first,  to  America 
where  he  saw  his  older  brother,  a  tailor 
In  Fredericksburg.  Virginia.  Then  began  a 
series  of  sea  adventures  to  which  he  early 
exhibited  his  ability  but  which  ended  to 
December  1773  Just  off  Tobago  with  a  dis- 
astrous mutiny  of  his  crew  in  which  he 
killed  the  leader  In  self-defense.  With  local 
feeling  high,  he  was  advised  to  leave  his 
ship  and  the  Islands. 

Information  of  him  during  the  next  two 
years  Is  largely  by  word-of -mouth.  We  know 
that  his  brother  In  Fredericksburg  died  to 
1774.  However.  Paul  had  a  friend,  Rol>ert 
Smith,  living  to  Edenton,  N.C.  from  the 
same  part  of  Scotland,  whose  brother  had 
presented  John  Paul  for  membership  to  the 
Masonic  Order.  Young  Smith  was  a  partner 
of  Joseph  Hewes,  shipowner,  merchant  and 
Statesman,  a  man  of  Influence  In  his  state 
and  country.  Perhaps  It  was  Hewes  who 
advised  the  young  man  to  go  to  Halifax,  a 
small  town  up  the  Roanoke  River,  with 
some  shipping  but  not  like  the  interna- 
tional  trade   at  Edenton a   good   place   to 

remain  out  of  the  public  eye.  Also,  to  Hall- 
fax  lived  Joseph  Montfort,  first  and  only 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  In  America;  one 
to  whom  a  yotmg  Mason  In  distress  could 
turn.  What  a  low  point  this  must  have  been 
for  this  young  man — his  career  on  the  sea 
broken,  if  not  destroyed:  his  name  black- 
ened  by  the   accusation  of  murder. 

It  was  then  that  he  came  Into  the  warm 
friendship  of  Willie  and  Allen  Jones, 
brothers,  whose  hospitality  over  the  years 
was  shared  with  many  young  people.  These 
well-to-do  planters  of  Halifax  had  studied 
at  Eton  and  traveled  abroad.  In  their  homes 
young  Paul  met  leaders  of  the  Colonies. 
There  he,  too,  became  so  aroused  by  that 
keen  desire  for  the  freedom  of  this  country 
that  In  1775  we  find  him  applying,  through 
Joseph  Hewes.  a  North  Carolina  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress  and  a  member 
of  the  Marine  Commission,  for  a  Naval  ap- 
pointment, which  was  received  to  1776. 

There  Is  an  account  of  young  Paul's  leave- 
taking    after    a    ball    at    "The    Grove",    the 
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beautiful  new  home  of  Willie  Jones.  When 
the  latter  asked  him  IT  he  could  be  of  fur- 
ther service  to  him,  John  Paul  replied  that 
there  was  only  one  favor  he  wished  to  ask, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  bear  the  name 
"Jones',  promising  to  wear  It  with  dignity 
and  honor.  Moved  by  this,  his  host  removed 
his  sword  and  gave  It  to  him.  It  is  believed 
that  this  la  the  service  sword  of  John  Paul 
Jones  which  bears  the  signs  of  much  hand- 
to-hand  combat.  He  never  sailed  In  a  worthy 
man  of  war,  but.  as  he  once  said,  "Men 
mean  more  than  guns  In  the  rating  of 
ships."  So,  even  with  these  Inferior  ships  he 
managed  to  capture  some  sixty  vessels  from 
the  greatest  Navy  of  the  world  without  once 
lowering  his  own  flag. 

His  Naval  success,  especially  the  spectac- 
ular victory  of  the  Bonhovime  Richard  over 
the  Serapia,  won  for  him  honors  at  home  and 
abroad.  A  letter  from  Franklin,  our  Minister 
to  Prance,  told  him  that  all  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles was  praising  his  victory.  When  he 
visited  Paris  the  next  spring,  there  was  a 
festival  in  his  honor  by  the  Masonic  Lodge 
of  the  Nine  Sisters  and  its  members  ordered 
a  bust  of  Jones  to  be  made  by  the  famous 
Sculptor,  Jean  Antolne  Houdon.  King  Louis 
XVI  awarded  him  the  Order  of  Military  Merit, 
and  in  July,  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  sword.  He  received  a 
letter  of  congratulations  from  General  Wash- 
ington for  his  brliUant  victory,  and  Congress 
passed  resolutions  of  appreciation  and  later 
ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  made  for  him. 

Followmg  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  dis- 
solution of  our  Navy,  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Paris  as  U.S.  Prize  Agent  in  E^^^ope. 
The  fighting  sailor  had  become  the  suave  dip- 
lomat, conversing  In  their  own  tongue  with 
the  courtiers  of  Prance  and  Spain;  at  home 
in  the  drawing  rooms  of  the  nobility  every- 
where. About  this  time,  he  was  pleased  to 
receive  a  certificate  of  membership  in  The 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  certificate, 
signed  by  George  Washington,  is  now  in  his 
crypt  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis. 

But,  he  never  lost  his  boyhood  love  of 
action  at  sea.  When  asked  by  Catherine  of 
Russia  to  serve  in  her  Navy,  he  consented,  on 
advice  of  Jefferson,  then  Minister  In  Paris. 
For  his  victory  over  the  Turks,  Catherine 
created  him  Admiral  and  conferred  on  him 
the  Order  of  St.  Anne.  However,  his  active 
service  ended  a  little  over  a  year  later,  due  to 
Intrigue  and  rumors  spread  against  him  by 
Jealous  officers  of  the  Russian  Navy.  But, 
worse  than  this,  his  health  was  permanently 
undermined  due  to  the  severe  exp)osure  In  the 
North  Sea. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  continued  nego- 
tiations In  the  Capitals  of  Europe.  He  wrote 
several  pamphlets — one  In  French — on  the 
state  of  the  French  Navy,  which  Napoleon 
later  considered  so  good  that  he  had  It  re- 
printed. He  wrote  Jefferson  and  other  leaders, 
urging  a  show-down  with  the  Barbary  pirates 
and  relief  for  their  American  prisoners. 
Finally,  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1792.  author- 
izing him  to  deal  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers, 
arrived  in  Paris,  but  too  late. 

He  had  died  on  the  eve  of  July  18.  1792 
at  the  age  of  45.  Just  exactly  a  week  before, 
he  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly  but  his  physical  condition  forced 
him  to  refuse  their  Invitation  to  speak  at 
length  on  the  needs  of  the  French  Navy.  That 
night,  he  had  attended  a  dinner  at  the  Cafe 
Tlmon  where  he  had  been  toasted  as  "the 
coming  Admiral  of  France."  A  full  account 
of  his  last  days  was  given  to  his  sister  In  a 
letter  from  a  friend.  Col.  Samuel  Blackden,  a 
planter  of  North  Carolina,  who,  In  Paris  on 
bustoess  at  this  time,  had  been  visiting  him 
every  day. 

The  American  Minister  to  France,  Gouv- 
eneur  Morris,  ordered  that  he  be  buried  in 
the  most  private  manner  and  at  the  least 
possible  expense.  M.  Slmonneau,  the  commis- 
sary,  expressed    his   astonishment    and   said 


that  a  man  who  bad  rendered  such  signal 
services  to  France  and  America  ought  to  have 
a  public  burial,  addmg  that  if  America  would 
not  pay  the  expense  he  would  pay  It.  This 
was  done,  as  we  can  read  today  in  the  French 
Archives,  in  a  most  generous  manner.  The 
body  was  put  Into  a  lead  coffin,  as  befitted  a 
hero,  carefully  packed  and  sealed,  ready  for 
shipment  at  the  request  of  the  United  States. 
The  National  Assembly  appointed  a  delega- 
tion to  attend  the  burial.  Among  the  Ameri- 
cans was,  of  course.  Col.  Blackden,  a  pall- 
bearer, but  the  American  Minister  was  not 
present. 

The  period  following  his  death  is  to  us 
today  hard  to  understand — the  silence  and 
inaction  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Though  John  Paul  Jones  had  served  the 
country  of  his  adoption  well,  being  the  first 
to  hoist  Old  Glory  upon  an  American  man- 
of-war,  the  first  to  receive  a  salute  to  it  from 
a  foreign  power  and  the  first  to  raise  it  upon 
a  foreign  ship  of  superior  strength  captured 
in  battle;  though  he  wrote  in  later  years  that 
he  could  never  renounce  "the  glorious  title 
of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  this  coun- 
try seemed  to  have  forgotten  him.  The  only 
explanation  is  the  critical  condition  of  our 
Government  at  that  time. 

It  was  1825  before  a  really  factual  biog- 
raphy was  published  by  Col.  J.  H.  Sher- 
burne. He  also  uncovered  the  large  unpaid 
balance  in  the  United  States  Treasury  due 
Jones  and  his  men. 

Years  went  by.  The  cemetery  where  Jones 
was  supposed  to  have  been  burled  was 
obliterated  and  it  was  not  until  1899  that 
an  Intensive  search  began  under  Gen. 
Horace  Porter.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France, 
wno  wrote:  "I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  humilia- 
tion as  an  American  citizen  In  realizing  that 
our  first  and  most  fascinating  Naval  hero 
had  been  lying  for  more  than  a  century  In 
an  unknown  and  forgotten  grave,  and  that 
no  serious  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to 
recover  his  remains  and  give  him  an  appro- 
priate burial  In  the  land  upon  whose  history 
he  had  shed  so  much  luster.  Knowing  that 
he  had  been  burled  in  Paris  I  was  resolved 
to  undertake,  personally,  a  systematic  and 
exhaustive  search  for  the  body." 

This  search  took  five  years  and  $35,000.00, 
a  sum  for  which  Col.  Porter  refused  reim- 
bursement. The  account  of  the  difficulties, 
frustrations  and  surprising  discoveries  which 
he  encountered  reads  like  a  detective  story. 
The  extensive  search  of  records  finally 
located  the  cemetery,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French  officials,  all  was  in 
readiness  for  the  excavations.  On  April  7, 
1905.  the  only  lead  coffin  found  without  an 
inscription  plate  was  opened.  Thanks  to  M. 
Slnmioneau's  generosity,  his  hero's  body  had 
been  well  preserved  In  alcohol  In  the  sealed 
casket.  The  body  was  taken  to  the  School  of 
Medicine,  where  examination  by  top  scien- 
tists found  that  the  outer  measurements 
corresponded  to  the  life-size  bust  by 
Houdon  and  the  autopsy  revealed  the 
disease  from  which  he  ^ad  t>een  known  to 
suffer.  All  led  to  their  conclusion:  "Without 
forgetting  that  doubt  Is  the  first  quality  of 
all  Investigators  .  .  .  the  body  examined  is 
that  of  Admiral  John  Paul  Jones." 

So,  it  was  replaced,  carefully,  and  carried 
to  the  American  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
There  it  was  kept  until  a  squadron  of  Ameri- 
can ships  had  arrived.  A  service  was  held  on 
July  6.  John  Paul  Jones'  birthday,  the  church 
overflowing  with  leaders  of  many  nations. 
Crowds  lined  the  route  of  the  procession 
afterwards  to  the  railroad  station,  all  heads 
bared  in  honor,  not  only  of  the  French  and 
American  flags,  but  of  the  great  hero  who  had 
loved  and  served  both.  French  as  well  as 
American  sailors  bore  his  body  to  Its  resting 
place  at  Annapolis. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  In  North  Caro- 
lina are  today  celebrating  the  reception  of 
this  bust  of  John  Paul  Jones,  because  In  his 


lifetime,  our  bonds  with  hUn  were  very  close. 
Men  of  North  Carolina  were  there  to  help  in 
times  of  need.  When  he  came  as  a  fugitive  to 
our  area  he  was  given  hospitality.  When  he, 
a  newcomer  to  this  country,  wished  to  share 
in  Its  fight  for  freedom,  it  was  through  the 
endorsement  of  a  North  Carollnan  that  he 
received  his  Naval  appointment.  And,  In  the 
last  weeks  of  his  life  it  was  a  North  Caro- 
linian who  stayed  by  him  to  comfort  and  ad- 
vise. 

Dvu^ng  his  lifetime  many  prominent 
friends  In  America  and  abroad  had  asked  him 
for  copies  of  the  bust  by  Houdon  for  them- 
selves. But  In  1789,  Col.  Robert  Burton,  a 
former  member  of  the  Contmental  Congress 
from  North  Carolina,  requested  one,  not  to 
keep,  but  to  give  to  the  State.  This  bust  was 
sent  by  John  Paul  Jones.  It  was  probably  de- 
stroyed In  June  1831,  along  with  Canova's 
statue  of  Washington  when  the  North  Caro- 
lina capltol  was  burned.  So,  It  is  fitting  that 
another  North  Carolinian,  Col.  Robert  Bur- 
ton's great  grand  nephew,  has  finally  secured 
a  copy  of  Houdon's  bust,  not  for  himself  but 
to  present  to  the  State  today. 


John  Paul   Jones — The   Sailor  Whom 

England  Feared 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.) 

The  adventuresome  career  of  America's 
most  renowned  naval  hero,  John  Paul  Jones, 
was  the  stuff  of  which  legends  are  made. 

His  real  name  was  John  Paul.  Bom  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland,  In  1747  of  the 
marriage  of  John  Paul,  a  Scottish  landscape 
gardner,  and  a  Highland  lass,  Jean  Macduff, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shipmaster,  and 
went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

From  that  time  until  shortly  before  1774, 
John  Paul  followed  the  sea.  making  many 
voyages  on  trading  ships  between  British 
ports  and  the  American  colonies  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  several  voyages  on  slave 
ships  between  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  For  a  brief 
interlude  he  served  as  a  midshipman  in  the 
British  Royal  Navy. 

During  this  period,  owners  of  the  ships 
on  which  he  sailed  Imposed  on  John  Paul 
constantly  Increasing  responsibilities,  and 
be  acqtilred  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
wonders  of  the  deep  and  an  uncanny  ca- 
pacity to  Inspire  and  lead  the  strange  breed 
of  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  tn  ships. 

After  years  In  the  employment  of  others  as 
shipmaster,  supercargo,  first  mate  and  cap- 
tain, John  Paul  decided  to  go  Into  business 
for  himself.  Having  purchased  the  "Betsy" 
in  England,  he  proceeded  with  her  to  Tobago, 
an  Island  in  the  Atlantic  off  Venezuela,  with 
which  previous  voyages  had  made  him  fa- 
miliar. Here  he  expended  the  remainder  of 
his  meager  resources  for  cargo  for  the  "Betsy" 
and  prepared  to  sail  for  England,  where  he 
expected  to  sell  his  cargo  and  pay  the  wages 
of  his  crew  from  its  proceeds. 

However,  his  crew  mutinied.  He  killed  their 
ringleader  and  abandoned  the  "Betsy".  Being 
unwilling  to  languish  for  an  indefinite  period 
In  prison  while  awaiting  the  convening  of  a 
court  of  admiralty  to  try  him,  he  fied  Tobago. 
A  period  of  obscurity  ensued  in  which  he  Is 
reputed  to  have  lived  Incognito  in  various 
places,  including  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  Dr.  Archibald  Hen- 
derson a.sserts  with  positiveness  in  his  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina  that  about  1774  John 
Paul  appeared  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
mercantile  and  shipping  firm  of  Joseph 
Hewes  and  Robert  Smith  in  Edenton.  North 
Carolina;  that  he  convinced  Hewes  and  Smith 
be  had  once  been  a  shipmate  of  Smith's 
brother:  that  Hewes  became  interested  In 
John  Paul's  story  and  probably  elicited  from 
him  his  Identity;  and  that  a  sympathetic 
friendship  ensued  between  Hewes.  who  was 
soon  chosen  to  reoresent  North  Carolina  In 
the  Continental  Congress  and  destined  to 
sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  her 
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behalf,  and  John  Paul,  which,  as  we  shall 
see.  was  determinative  of  the  latter's  future 
career. 

About  this  time  John  Paul  became  ac- 
quainted with  Willie  Jones,  a  wealthy  planter, 
of  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  who  afterwards 
became  the  leader  of  the  followers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  the  state.  A  strong  attachment 
ensued  between  the  two  men,  and  John  Paul 
spent  much  time  as  a  guest  In  the  home  of 
Willie  Jones.  Partly  out  of  affection  for  Willie 
Jones  and  partly  out  of  a  desire  to  conceal 
his  identity  as  the  slayer  of  the  rmgleader 
of  the  mutineers  on  the  "Betsy",  John  Paul 
chose  the  surname  of  Willie  Jones  to  be  his 
own,  and  was  thenceforth  known  among  men  , 
as  John  Paul  Jones.' 

After  his  election  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress In  1774,  Joseph  Hewes  became  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  and  in  that 
capacity  performed  duties  similar  to  those 
which  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution.  As  a  consequence,  Hewes  had 
much  to  do  with  the  organizaton  of  the  new 
Continental  Navy,  and  his  friend,  John  Paul 
Jones,  appeared  in  Philadelphia  In  1775  with 
a  commission  as  a  senior  lieutenant  In  that 
Navy,  which  Hewes  had  procured  for  him.' 

About  this  time  Willie  Jones  presented 
John  Paul  Jones  a  sword,  which  Josephus 
Daniels  Informs  us  was  in  the  custody  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  while  he  was 
serving  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson.' 

In  his  new  employment,  John  Paul  Jones, 
who  was  soon  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  com- 
manded the  "Alfred"  and  the  "Providence". 
With  these  ships,  he  sacked  British  shore  in- 
stallations from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Bahamas, 
and  harried  British  naval  and  commercial 
shipping  throughout  the  western  Atlantic, 
capturing  or  destroying  many  transports  and 
other  vessels.  He  was  especially  adept  In 
eluding  British  men-of-war  when  be  con- 
voyed ships  transporting  supplies  for  the  de- 
fense of  New  York  or  took  the  prizes  be  cap- 
tured to  American  ports. 

During  this  period.  Captain  John  Paul 
Jones  sometimes  paid  the  crews  of  the  "Al- 
fred" and  the  "Providence"  out  of  his  own 
pockets,  and  was  not  reimbursed  for  so  doing 
by  the  Continental  Congress  until  after  the 
Revcdutlon. 

On  November  1,  1777,  Captain  Jones  sailed 
for  France  as  the  Commander  of  the  "Ran- 
ger", and  on  his  arrival  at  Quiberon  Bay, 
near  St.  Nazaire,  the  "Ranger"  received  a 
nine  gun  salute  from  Admiral  La  Motte  Pic- 
quit,  Commander  of  the  French  fleet.  This 
was  the  first  salute  received  by  the  American 
flag  from  a  foreign  power.* 

During  many  months  next  succeeding  bis 
arrival  at  Quiberon  Bay,  John  Paul  Jonee 
was  authorized  to  employ  the  "Banger"  and 
other  vessels  assigned  to  him  In  any  way  he 
Judged  most  likely  to  distress  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States.  Acting  under  this  author- 
ity, he  frightened  England,  which  called  blm 
a  pirate,  by  making  daring  raids  upon  British 
shore  Installations,  and  by  harassing  British 
men-of-war,  privateers,  and  commercial  ships 
off  the  coasts  of  France  and  the  British  Isles. 

He  took  many  prizes  into  French  ports. 
The  most  famous  of  these  was  the  British 
sloop-of-war   "Drake",   a   vessel    superior   In 


>  Archibald  Henderson :  North  Carolina,  the 
Old  North  State  and  the  New,  Vol.  I.  366. 
See,  also  R.  D.  W.  Conner:  North  Carolina, 
Rebuilding  An  Ancient  Commonwealth.  Vol. 
I,  319;  and  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913. 

'Archibald  Henderson:  North  Carolina, 
The  Old  North  State  and  the  New,  Vol.  I, 
356.  and  Vol.  n,  64. 

■Josephus  Daniels:  The  Wilson  Era,  1910- 
1917.  page  121,  and  The  Wilson  Era,  1917- 
1923,  page  27. 

'Josephus  Daniels:  The  Wilson  Era,  1917- 
1923,  pages  121,  390. 


fighting  ability  to  the  "Ranger",  which  he 
captiu-ed  near  Belfast,  and  compelled  to  ac- 
company him  to  France. 

Subsequent  to  this  exploit,  which  made 
John  Paul  Jones  a  hero  in  France,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  the  American  representative 
In  Paris,  procured  a  dilapidated  East  India 
merchantman,  which  Jones  renovated, 
armed  with  42  guns,  and  renamed  the  "Bon- 
homme  Richard"  in  honor  of  the  pseudonym 
used  by  Benjamin  Franklin  as  author  of 
"Poor  Richard's  Almanack." 

On  September  21,  1779,  the  "Bonhomme 
Richard"  overtook  the  British  man-of-war 
"Serapis",  a  vastly  superior  vessel  In  fighting 
power,  which  was  commended  by  British 
Captain  Pearson,  and  which  was  convoying 
a  fleet  of  about  40  commercial  ships.  Not- 
withstanding the  disparity  in  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  two  ships,  John  Paul  Jones 
attacked  the  "Serapis"  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  sea  fights  In  the  annals  of  the  world 
ensued. 

The  battle  took  place  In  the  moonlight  and 
lasted  3 1/2  hours.  The  guns  of  the  "Serapis" 
silenced  the  heaviest  battery  of  the  "Bon- 
homme Richard",  and  Captain  Pearson 
asked  if  the  "Bonhomme  Richard"  was  sur- 
rendering. John  Paul  Jones  replied:  "No,  I 
have  not  yet  begun  to  fight." 

John  Paul  Jones  lashed  the  two  ships  to- 
gether; led  by  him  his  crew  boctfded  the 
"Serapis"  and  after  a  fierce  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  the  "Serapis"  struck  Its  colors  and 
surrendered. 

The  "Bonhomme  Richard",  which  had 
been  heavily  damaged  by  the  guns  of  the 
"Serapis",  sank  the  following  day,  and  Jones 
and  his  crew  took  the  "Serapis"  to  France. 

In  recognition  of  his  magnificent  exploits. 
King  Louis  XVI  of  France  gave  John  Paul 
Jones  a  gold-hilted  sword,  and  decorated  him 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Institution  of  Mili- 
tary Merit,  the  first  time  It  had  been  awarded 
to  a  non-Frenchnuin. 

Subsequently,  Congress  authorized  John 
Paul  Jones  to  wear  the  French  decoration, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  a  gold  medal  of  its 
own. 

During  1780,  Jones  spent  much  time  in 
Paris  in  an  endeavor  to  have  the  "Serapis" 
refitted  for  sea  duty.  His  effort  proved  un- 
availing, and  be  saw  no  more  active  duty 
during  the  Revolution. 

In  1781,  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia 
Invited  John  Paul  Jones  to  aid  her  in  the 
renovation  of  the  Russian  Navy,  and  pur- 
suant to  advice  given  him  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Jones  accepted  the  invitation,  went  to 
Russia  and  served  for  a  time  with  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  its  campaign  against  the  Turks 
In  the  Black  Sea. 

Catherine  the  Great  recalled  him  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  decorated  him  with  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Ann.  After  a  time,  he  became  111, 
fell  from  Catherine's  good  graces,  and  went 
to  Paris  where  he  lived  in  retirement  until 
1792  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  45  years, 
and  was  buried  In  the  St.  Louis  Cemetery 
for  foreign  Protestants. 

The  only  friends  who  stood  by  him  durmg 
his  last  illness  were  Jean-Baptlste  Beaupoll, 
a  former  aide-de-camp  to  Lafayette,  and  a 
North  Carolinian,  Samuel  Blackden,  a  re- 
tired Colonel  of  Dragoons. 

His  place  of  burial  was  forgotten  for  more 
than  a  century.  At  long  last,  however,  his 
grave  was  discovered,  his  mortal  remains 
were  disinterred,  escorted  to  America  by  a 
fleet  of  warships,  and  placed  in  a  crypt  in 
the  Chapel  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  An- 
napolis. 

It  Is  almost  200  years  since  the  North  Caro- 
lina patriot,  Joseph  Hewes.  procured  a  com- 
mission m  the  Continental  Navy  for  Amer- 
ica's greatest  naval  hero.  John  Paul  Jones. 
Hence  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  on  the 
eve  of  our  nation's  bicentennial,  we  honor 
him  by  presenting  this  bronze  replica  of  the 
famous  Houdon  bust  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  The  original  of  this  bust  of  John 


Paul  Jones  was  modeled  by  Houdon  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1780.  and  was  so  dated 
imder  Houdon's  signature.  At  that  time. 
John  Paul  Jones  was  in  his  33rd  year,  and 
the  laurels  he  had  won  in  the  battle  of  the 
"Bonhomme  Richard"  against  the  "Serapis" 
were  still  green. 

The  bust  was  regarded  by  Jones'  contem- 
poraries as  a  good  likeness.  Madison  wrote: 
"His  bust  by  Houdon  is  an  exact  likeness, 
portraying  well  the  characteristic  features 
stamped  on  the  countenance  of  the  orig- 
mal";  and  Jefferson  noted  that  "Houdon's 
bust  of  him  is  an  excellent  likeness." 

In  January  of  1789,  Colonel  Robert  Bur- 
ton, a  former  member  of  Congress  from 
North  Carolina,  wrote  to  Governor  Johnston. 
"As  those  men  who  have  fought  and  bled 
for  us  in  the  late  contest  cannot  be  held  in 
too  high  esteem,  and  as  John  Paul  Jones  is 
among  the  foremost  who  derived  their  ap- 
pointment from  this  State  who  deserves  to 
be  held  in  remembrance  to  the  latest  Ages, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  the  State. 
as  a  present,  through  you,  its  Chief  Magis- 
trate, the  Bust  of  that  great  man  and  good 
soldier  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  If  you  do 
me  the  honor  to  accept  It.  you  will  please 
send  me  a  line." 

To  this  the  Governor  replied,  "I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the 
28th  of  January,  respecting  the  bust  of  John 
Paul  Jones.  I  will  readily  accept  it  on  be- 
half of  the  St&te.  and  will  communicate  your 
letter  to  the  next  Assembly,  that  they  make 
such   order   as   they  think  proper." 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  action  in  re- 
spect to  Colonel  Burton's  offer.  Sometime  tn 
late  1790  or  early  1791.  Burton  evidently 
wrote  to  John  Paul  Jones  In  Paris  requesting 
that  the  bust  be  sent  to  him  for  presentation 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Writing  to  Thomas  Jefferson  from  Paris  on 
March  20,  1791.  Jones  says:  "You  will  observe 
that  the  Empress  of  Russia  has  decorated  me 
with  the  great  Order  of  St.  Ann;  and  I  have 
appeared  with  that  order  ever  since.  I  must 
beg  the  favor  of  you  to  obtain  and  transmit 
to  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  proper  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  for  my  retaining  the 
honor.  ...  I  am  much  obliged  by  the  trouble 
you  took  in  forwarding,  before  you  left  Eu- 
rope, the  busts  I  had  promised  to  different 
gentlemen  In  America.  Having  lately  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Burton,  a  former  member 
of  Congress,  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  acquainted  at  New  York,  requesting  my 
bust  In  behalf  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
I  have  ordered  Mr.  Houdon  to  prepare  and 
forward  it  by  the  first  ship  from  Harve-de- 
Grace  for  Philadelphia;  and  as  that  bust  will 
be  decorated  with  the  Order  of  St.  Ann  on 
the  American  uniform,  this  Is  one  reason  why 
I  wish  to  be  authorized  by  the  United  States 
to  wear  that  order.  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  addressing  the  bust  to  you.  to  deliver  it 
to  the  North  Carolina  delegates,  who  will  ise 
so  good  as  to  forward  It  to  the  Governor  of 
that  State." 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  which  makes 
it  absolutely  certain  that  the  bust  men- 
tioned in  Jones'  letter  to  Jefferson  and  deco- 
rated with  the  Order  of  St.  Ann.  was  ever 
forwarded  to  this  country  or  presented  to 
North  Carolina.  Clrciimstances  strongly  In- 
dicate, however,  that  Houdon's  bust  of  John 
Paul  Jones  was  presented  to  North  Carolina, 
and  that  It  perished  In  the  flames  on  Jvme 
21,  1831.  when  the  North  Carolina  Capltol 
at  Raleigh  was  destroyed  by  fire 

The  late  Admiral  Samuel  Eliot  Morison.  of 
Harvard  and  the  United  States  Nary,  wrote 
that  Jones  had  been  "a  young  lieutenant 
with  neither  pull  nor  public,  who  rose  to  the 
top  through  sheer  grit,  guts,  and  merit.  And 
he  is  Justly  considered  our  greatest  naval 
hero  of  the  American  Revolution  because,  tn 
addition  to  the  battles  that  he  won  and  the 
prizes  that  he  took,  he  had  correct  views  of 
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naval  strategy  and  foretold  the  day  wheirthe 
United  States  Navy  would  be  the  strongest 
In  the  world." 

Even  In  our  day  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
nuclear  fission,  what  John  Paul  Jones  wrote 
to  Robert  Morris,  so  long  ago  in  1776,  is 
still  true:  'Without  a  Respectable  Navy — 
alas  America." 


THE  EXCELLENT  MILITARY-CIVIL- 
IAN COOPERATION  AT  FORT 
CAMPBELL.  KY. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  Memorial  Day  recess  Congress- 
man Frank  Stubblefield  and  I,  accom- 
panied by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Honorable  Kenneth  Belieu, 
visited  Fort  Campbell.  Ky.  We  were  all 
most  impressed  by  the  leadership  exhib- 
ited by  Maj.  Gen.  J.  H.  Cushman  and 
his  staff  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  and 
dedication  of  all  civilian  and  military 
personnel  of  this  important  military 
establishment.  We  are  equally  proud  of 
their  accomplishments. 

When  the  announcement  was  made 
last  year  that  Fort  Campbell  had  been' 
selected  as  the  permanent  home  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division — Air  Mobile,  I 
visited  this  post  with  my  good  friend 
Senator  Howard  Baker  and  was  briefed 
on  the  construction  program  designed  to 
provide  the  required  facilities.  We  urged 
the  Senate  to  authorize  and  appropriate 
the  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  mili- 
tary construction  projects  requested  for 
Fort  Campbell  as  well  as  those  required 
for  the  design  of  a  modern  hospital  and 
adequate  family  housing. 

The  Congress  did  well  by  Fort  Camp- 
bell and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
Fort  Campbell  is  doing  well  by  the 
Congress. 

A  real  start  has  been  made  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  home  for  the 
lOlst.  Recruiting  has  gone  well  and  I 
was  assured  that  the  division  will  be 
trained  and  ready  on  the  date  which  has 
been  scheduled  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

In  addition  to  these  dynamic  con- 
struction, recruiting,  and  training  pro- 
grams. I  was  introduced  to  a  most  eflec- 
tive  civilian-military  cooperation  pro- 
gram. The  Lower  Cumberland  Coopera- 
tive Improvement  Council — LCCIC — as 
it  is  called,  in  a  unique  example  of  the 
cooperation  that  can  be  achieved  within 
a  regional  grouping  of  political  entitles 
which  cross  county.  State,  and  Federal 
boundaries.  Membership  includes  Trigg 
and  Christian  Counties  in  Kentuckj-. 
Stewart  and  Montgomery  Coimties  In 
Tennessee,  and  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  LCCIC  is  to  work 
toward  an  improved  quality  of  life  for 
its  residents.  The  council  has  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  its  members  and 
is  making  significant  progress  in  its 
endeavors. 

The  LCCIC  evolved  directly  from  the 
close  spirit  of  cooperation  and  good  com- 
munity relations  that  has  always  existed 
between  Fort  Campbell  and  the  sur- 
rounding communities.  Discussions  on 
the  formulation  of  the  council  began  in 
the  summer  of  1972  when  it  became  ob- 
vious that  joint  programs  and  discus- 
sions of  regional  problems  would  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  the  residents  of  the 


member  communities.  In  addition,  the 
impact  of  the  rapid  buildup  of  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Campbell,  be- 
girming  in  April  1972,  was  of  particular 
interest  to  the  governing  bodies  sur- 
rounding the  installation. 

On  September  15.  1972,  a  joint  decla- 
ration was  signed  establishing  the  Lower 
Cumberland  Cooperative  Improvement 
Council.  The  10  council  members  are  the 
judges  of  the  4  counties  and  mayors 
of  the  5  cities  surrounding  Fort  Camp- 
bell, and  the  commanding  general  of  Fort 
Campbell.  A  secretariat  was  also  estab- 
lished, composed  of  designated  represent- 
atives of  each  member,  as  the  working 
body  of  the  LCCIC. 

The  stated  objectives  of  the  LCCIC 
involve  recreation,  conservation,  beau- 
tification.  and  cooperative  solution  of 
common  problems.  Specific  areas  of  in- 
terest are : 

First.  Solid  waste  disposal. 

Second.  Outdoor  recreation. 

Third.  Cleaning  up  the  countryside. 

Fourth.  Commuruty  relations. 

Fifth.  Cooperative  traffic  control  and 
safety. 

Sixth.  Medical  cooperation. 

Seventh.  Human  relations. 

A  significant  problem  throughout  the 
LCCIC  region  is  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. The  elimination  of  open  dump- 
ing, burning,  and  effective  solid  waste 
disposal  has  been  a  major  problem.  The 
LCCIC,  with  the  assistance  of  the  en- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  has 
adopted  a  long  range  cooperative  pro- 
gram to  systematically  solve  this  prob- 
lem. Implementation  of  the  first  phase 
is  now  underway. 

The  council  has  undertaken  an  "aban- 
doned vehicle  removal  campaign" 
throughout  the  region.  Cooperation  is 
continuing  between  4-H  clubs,  local  or- 
ganizations, and  Fort  Campbell  to  re- 
move and  dispose  of  all  abandoned  ve- 
hicles in  the  area.  Over  3,000  vehicles 
have  been  removed  from  the  LCCIC 
region  in  the  last  8  months. 

Trash  cleanup  campaigns  have  been 
underway  in  cooperation  with  local 
groups.  The  LCCIC  recently  participated 
in  "Operation  Concern"  of  the  Five  Riv- 
ers Resource,  Conservation,  and  Devel- 
opment Association.  A  week-long  clean- 
up in  Stewart  County— land  between  the 
lakes  and  Dover  area — resulted  in  over 
800  bags  of  trash  and  111  automobiles 
being  collected. 

Fort  Campbell  has  kept  the  LCCIC 
informed  of  field  exercises  in  which  off- 
post  maneuver  areas  are  used.  This  pro- 
gram has  greatly  assisted  in  keeping  lo- 
cal citizens  informed  of  the  necessity  for 
the  exerci-ses  and  has  kept  complaints — 
such  as  helicopter  noise — to  a  minimum. 

On  June  13,  1973.  the  LCCIC  will  spon- 
sor a  meeting  on  the  "economic  impact 
of  Fort  Campbell  on  local  communities." 
The  LCCIC  feels  that  such  a  meeting  is 
desirable  for  businessmen  and  bankers 
to  make  them  aware  of  the  influence 
that  Fort  Campbell  and  the  recon- 
stituted 101st  Airborne  Division  will 
have  on  their  enterprises.  Such  informa- 
tion will  allow  them  to  better  plan  their 
future  endeavors. 

A  plan  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  recreational  facilities  and  activi- 


ties is  being  formulated.  This  program 
will  make  all  residents  fully  aware  of  the 
recreation  opportunities  available 
throughout  the  region. 

Meetings  will  be  held  to  discuss  meth- 
ods of  relieving  traffic  congestion 
throughout  the  LCCIC  region.  This 
problem  has  become  especially  acute  in 
some  areas  due  to  the  large  number  of 
personnel  assigned  to  Fort  Campbell  and 
living  off  post. 

Port  Campbell  is  about  to  embark  on 
a  recycling  program  of  normally  wasted 
materials — cardboard,  newspapers,  glass, 
cans.  The  LCCIC  will  be  kept  informed 
of  the  progress  of  these  programs  in  or- 
der to  identify  potential  programs  which 
might  be  applicable  in  the  local  com- 
munities. 

The  LCCIC  has  been  well  received  by 
both  the  civilian  and  military  communi- 
ties. The  mutual  benefits  that  can  be  de- 
rived by  such  a  council  are  significant.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  LCCIC  will  greatly 
assist  in  maintaining  good  community  re- 
lations between  Fort  Campbell  and  the 
local  communities  and  greatly  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  both  groups. 

In  discussing  the  LCCIC  with  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Army,  he  shared  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  positive  approach  of 
the  program.  During  our  visit,  he  was 
pleased  to  note  this  new  initiative  in  im- 
plementing a  long-established  army  ob- 
jective to  "be  a  good  neighbor"  to  sur- 
rounding communities.  He  informed  me 
that  the  activities  of  the  LCCIC  are  con- 
sistent with  fostering  the  kind  of  rela- 
tionships required  to  support  our  all  vol- 
unteer army  program.  He  noted  partic- 
ularly the  coimcil's  efforts  to  enhance  re- 
spect and  cooperation  between  the  Army 
and  the  civilian  sector  as  well  as  theii 
efforts  to  establish  priorities  for  meeting 
mutual  local  needs.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army  also  commented  favorably 
on  the  apparent  well-defined  channels 
and  communications  established  by 
LCCIC,  and  noted  that  the  mutual  goals 
established  by  this  group  appeared  suit- 
able for  application  in  other  locales. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  di- 
rected the  military  to  develop  an  all-vol- 
unteer force.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
military  has  launched  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign to  achieve  this  objective.  In  order 
to  recruit  this  desired  force,  the  militarj- 
must  be  able  to  offer  the  individual  mod- 
ern housing,  more  privacy,  as  well  as  ade- 
quate recreational,  medical,  and  com- 
missary facilities  for  himself  and  when 
authorized  for  his  dependents.  We  can 
all  be  proud  of  the  excellent  progress  we 
find  at  Fort  Campbell.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see 
that  the  program  continues  on  schedule 

I  urge  that  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  MCA  projects  requested  for  Fort 
Campbell  be  approved. 


CUTOFF  OF  FUNDS  TO  CHANGE 
BOUNDARIES  OF  ANY  REGION  OR 
ABOLISH  ANY  REGION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  colleagues  for  supporting 
Senator  Mansfield,  Senator  Moss,  and 
me  in  our  efforts  to  cut  off  funds  for 
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changing  the  boundaries  of  any  region  or 
abolishing  any  region  of  the  National 
Forest  System  of  the  Forest  Service  at 
this  time. 

The  planned  transfer  of  the  Regional 
Office  of  the  Forest  Service  from  Albu- 
querque to  Atlanta,  consolidating  the 
regions  involved,  shocked  citizens  in  my 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  aroused  strong 
objections  from  conservation  groups  in 
the  entire  southwestern  area  of  the 
United  States. 

This  original  plan  was  apparently 
made  without  thought  or  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  the  real  needs  of  forest  con- 
servation or  resource  presei-vation  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Nation.  With 
five  national  forests.  New  Mexico's  prob- 
lems of  timber  management,  grazing  per- 
mits, and  recreational  facilities  are 
unique  and  are  completely  different  from 
those  of  the  southeastern  region.  The 
Albuquerque  Regional  Office  is  essential 
to  effective  service  for  forest  needs  In 
New  Mexico. 

I  notified  Chief  John  R.  McGuire  of 
my  strong  objections  to  this  move  im- 
mediately, informing  him  that  I  con- 
sidered it  both  illogical  and  ill  advised. 

The  Department's  response  to  me  In- 
dicated "savings"  as  a  primary  rationale 
for  the  plan.  Any  attempt  to  effect  sav- 
ings in  the  operation  of  our  national 
forests  should  be  made  only  after  serious 
and  professional  consideration  of  the 
viewpoints  of  all  those  who  are  directly 
concerned,  and  only  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  compelling  evidence  that  the  sav- 
ings would  be  real  and  not  another 
example  of  penny-wise  and  poimd-fool- 
ish  government. 

I  am  convinced  that  regional  consoli- 
dation of  the  Forest  Service  is  a  highly 
dubious  method  of  saving,  especially 
when  the  consolidation  itself  would  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  an  estimated 
$2  million. 

The  cutoff  of  funds  for  making  this 
move  was  necessary  at  this  time.  I  trust 
it  wUl  be  retained  in  conference.  I  urge 
the  Senate  conferees  to  stand  firm  in  re- 
taining the  Senate  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  abolishing  or 
changing  the  boundaries  of  any  region  in 
our  National  Forest  System. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  31 
Mr.  Humphrey  and  I.  together  with  co- 
sponsors  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Brooke, 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  1914,  which  would 
authorize  the  continuation  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  and  would  establish  a  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  to  administer 
that  assistance. 

Our  bill  is  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidential  Study  Commis- 
sion on  International  Radio  Broadcast- 
ing, a  distinguished  panel  of  academi- 
cians and  public  figures  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  on  August  9,  1972,  to  re- 
view the  Government's  methods  and 
mechanisms  for  providing  support  to  the 
two  radio  stations.  Charged  with  the  task 
of  submitting  its  recommendations  on  a 
priority  basis  in  order  to  permit  the 
drafting  of  appropriate  authorizing  leg- 


islation as  early  as  possible  in  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress,  the  study  Com- 
mission vigorously  pursued  and  com- 
pleted its  work  ahead  of  schedule  imder 
the  very  able  direction  of  its  Chairman, 
the  Honorable  Milton  S.  Eisenhower, 
president  emeritus  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

The  Commission's  recommendations 
are  based  on  the  fundamental  principle 
that  all  peoples  have  "the  right  to  know" 
and  on  the  assumption  that  genuine  hu- 
man understanding  among  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  is  essential  for  peace. 
The  Commission  concluded  that  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  by  pro- 
viding a  flow  of  free  and  imcensored  in- 
formation to  peoples  deprived  of  it,  can 
contribute  significantly  to  a  climate  of 
detente  between  East  and  West. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  report, 
which  has  been  published  under  the  title 
of  "The  Right  to  Know,"  merits  reading 
by  every  Member  of  Congress  and  by  a 
wide  public.  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  S.  1914  for  June  12.  In  the  days  re- 
maining before  these  hearings,  it  is  my 
intention  to  insert  into  the  Record  sec- 
tions of  the  Commission's  report. 

Without  objection.  I  will  submit  for  the 
Record  at  this  time  the  summary  of  the 
report  followed  by  Commission  com- 
ments on  the  ideal  and  the  reality  of  free 
movement  of  information  and  ideas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Report 
the  right  to  know 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  Cionstitutlon  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization — subscribed  to  by 
many  nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States — proclaim  as  a  univer- 
sal  human  right  the  right  to  know.  The  as- 
sumption in  these  International  compacts 
Is  that  one  indispensable  ingredient  in  a 
comprehensive  program  for  peace  Is  genuine 
human  understanding  among  all  the  oeoDles 
of  the  world. 

This  noble  philosophic  concept  Is,  how- 
ever, not  a  reality.  Two-thirds  of  the  peoples 

of  the  world  are  denied  the  right  to  know 

almost  completely  in  some  nations,  less 
stringently  in  others.  While  we  are  concerned 
that  all  peoples  should  possess  the  privilege 
of  complete  and  truthful  information,  the 
problem  is  acutely  Important  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  area  of  hegemony,  not  only 
because  censorship  and  other  information 
controls  are  severe  and  unremitting,  but  also 
because  that  area  represents  one  of  the  two 
great  power  centers  of  the  world. 

INTERNATIONAL     BROADCASTING     IN     THE     WORI.D 
TODAY 

International  shortwave  broadcasting  is  a 
medium  of  great  and  growing  Importance. 
It  is  the  only  means  of  communicating  with 
large  numbers  of  people  without  regard  to 
borders:  in  the  last  two  decades,  worldwide 
shortwave  broadcasting  has  increased  four- 
fold. 

The  larger  share  of  the  Increase  has  oc- 
curred in  the  communist  world,  despite  the 
fact  that  in  open  societies  such  as  the  United 
States,  Soviet  and  other  communist  informa- 
tion, news,  representations  and  misrepre- 
sentations are  amply  avaUable  in  the  uncon- 
trolled and  free  mass  media. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Union,  by  the  use 
of  powerful  traixsmltters,  has  Increased  its 
broadcasts  not  only  to  areas  of  the  world 


under  "censorship"  but  also  to  the  free 
world,  including  the  United  States.  Most 
broadcasts  are  official.  Some  purport  to  be 
"Independent."  Together,  Soviet  broadcasts 
alone  are  on  the  air  in  84  languages  for  a 
total  of  approximately  1,900  program  hours 
each  week.  The  Eastern  European  allies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  also  carry  on  a  major  effort  by 
radio.  ■' 

Because  of  the  narrow  limits  within  which 
the  communist  governments  permit  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  printed  matter,  films 
and  other  Information  materials,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance.  Ger- 
many, and  other  Western  nations  must  relv 
on  radio  broadcasting  to  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  virtually  the  only  effec- 
tive means  of  reaching  the  peoples  there. 
Official  foreign  broadcasts,  such  as  those  of 
the  Voice  of  America,  are  valuable  in  re- 
porting international  news  and  explaining 
official  governmental  positions.  These  broad- 
casts serve  important  purposes  and  should 
be  continued. 

THE    SPECIAL    ROLE    OF    RADIO    FREE    EUEOPE    ANd'^ 
RADIO    LIBERTY 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are 
unique  in  the  entire  spectrum  of  interna- 
tional broadcasting.  They  differ  substantially 
from  the  official  broadcasts  of  the  United 
States  and  Western  European  nations  Thev 
operate  essentially  as  a  free  press  does  in 
the  United  States.  They  too  bring  world 
news  and  interpretation  into  the  Soviet 
sphere,  but  they  devote  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  broadcasts  to  news  and  essen- 
tial background  Information  about  Internal 
developments  In  and  among  the  communist 
states.  They  correct  misinformation  or  par- 
tial information  offered  by  the  Internal  mass 
media  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  countries.  Recently  the  phenome- 
non known  as  samizdat— typescript  circula- 
tion of  uncensored  manuscripts— has  added 
an  Important  new  dimension  to  the  work 
of  Radio  Liberty  (and  also  Radio  Free 
Europe),  which  now  diffuse  these  "self- 
published"  materials  widely  to  their  listeners 

The  stations  are  listened  to  regularly  and 
appreciatively  in  the  six  countries  under 
consideration:  the  Soviet  Union.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Romania,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Bul- 
garia. 

The  Commission  is  convinced  that  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  by  provid- 
ing a  flow  of  free  and  uncensored  informa- 
tion to  peoples  deprived  of  it,  actually  con- 
tribute to  a  climate  to  detente  rather  than 
detract  from  it.  Experience  In  the  last  few 
months  has  shown  that  "relaxation  of  ten- 
sions" on  the  government  level  does  not  nec- 
essarily lead  to  a  relaxation  of  Internal  con- 
trols. In  fact,  since  the  summer  of  1972.  quite 
the  contrary  has  occurred. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  stations 
be  continued  until  the  governments  of  the 
countries  to  which  the  stations  are  broad- 
casting permit  a  free  flow  of  information 
and  ideas,  both  internallv  and  between  the 
East  and  West. 

ORGANIZATIONAL    STRUCTURE 

One  of  the  main  concerns  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  to  propose  an  organizational  struc- 
ture that  would  preserve  the  professional 
independence  of  the  stations,  while  assuring 
that  they  do  not  operate  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  United  States  foreign  policy 
objectives.  Such  a  structure  should  be  strong 
and  flexible  enough  to  serve  for  the  next 
decade,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  the  free 
movement  of  information  in  the  Soviet 
sphere  will  become  a  reality  any  time  soon. 
When  it  does  occur  it  will  be  time  to  con- 
sider termination  of  the  stations. 

The  Commission  recommends  the  creation 
by  Congressional  action  of  a  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  as  a  public  institu- 
tion to  receive  appropriated  funds  for  allo- 
cation to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty. The  Board  would  in  effect  serve  as  a 
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nexus  between  the  public,  Congress,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  and  the  stations. 

The  Commission  considered  and  rejected 
several  alternatives :  administration  of  grants 
by  the  Department  of  State;  administration 
of  grants  by  the  USIA;  merger  of  the  stations 
with  the  Voice  of  America;  and  conversion 
of  the  stations  Into  a  single  Federal  agency. 
The  Commission  does  not  believe  the  sta- 
tions could  maintain  their  professional  Inde- 
pendence If  directly  linked  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  USIA.  A  merger  with  the 
Voice  of  America  would  practically  eliminate 
the  stations;  and  an  agency  status  would 
likewise  endanger  their  Independence  while 
eradicating  their  corporate  Identity  and  thus 
threatening  their  license  agreements. 

The  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
as  proposed  by  the  Commission  would  In- 
clude the  following  features: 

The  Board  would  receive  Congressional  ap- 
propriations and  make  grants  to  RFE  and 
RL. 

The  Board  would  be  responsible  for  assur- 
ing that  the  stations  do  not  operate  In  a  man- 
ner Inconsistent  with  broad  United  States 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  Board  would  be  vlgUant  on  behalf  of 
the  professional  Independence  of  the  sta- 
tions, whose  primary  function  is  to  promote 
a  free  flow  of  relevant  information  and  Inter- 
pretation to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Board  would  be  responsible  for  assur- 
ing that  adequate  fiscal  controls  are  main- 
tained and  that  funds  are  used  in  an 
effective  and  efficient  manner  for  the  pur- 
poses Intended. 

There  would  be  seven  directors  of  the  new 
Board;  five.  Including  the  Chairman,  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  from  Amer- 
icans distinguished  In  such  fields  as  foreign 
policy  and  mass  communication.  The  other 
directors  would  be  the  chief  operating  execu- 
tive of  Radio  Free  Europe.  Inc.  and  the  chief 
operating  executive  of  the  Radio  Liberty 
Commltee.  They  would  be  ex  officio,  non- 
voting members. 

The  Board  would  have  a  minimum  staff, 
drawing  on  the  stations  for  much  of  Its  ad- 
ministrative support. 

Headquarters  of  the  new  Board  and  the 
executive  staffs  of  both  stations  should  be 
located  in  contiguous  space,  preferably  In 
the  Washington.  DC.  area. 

POSSIBLK     IMPKOVIMENTS     AND    ECONOMIES 

The  Commission  recommends  continuing 
efforts  by  the  new  Board  and  the  two  pri- 
vate corporations  to  develop  consolidations 
and  improved  cooperation  at  every  point 
where  this  Is  feasible. 

A  potential  area  of  consolidation  Is  re- 
lated to  the  urgent  need  of  the  stations  for 
renovation  and  modernization  of  their  facili- 
ties. This  need  Is  so  critical  that  a  start 
should  be  made  at  the  earliest  feasible  time. 
But  the  Commission  also  urges  that  as  soon 
as  possible  there  be  a  comprehensive  techni- 
cal study  of  the  feasibility  of  using  Joint 
broadcasting  facilities  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  broadcasting  supported  by 
the  United  States.  The  possibility  of  Joint 
use  of  transmission  facilities  of  VOA  and 
the  stations  should  be  seriously  considered, 
even  though  the  functional  Integration  of 
the  stations  with  VOA  should  be  rejected. 

Long-range  economies  and  efficiencies 
might  also  accrue  from  consolidating  func- 
tions and  space  In  Munich  as  well  as  at  other 
locations  where  the  stations  have  personnel 
and  facilities. 

FINANCING     THE    STATIONS 

Radio  Free  Eiirope  and  Radio  Liberty  have, 
from  their  beginnings,  been  essentially 
American  undertakings.  Although  many 
West  European  governments  and  leaders 
have  widely  endorsed  the  broadcasts  of  the 
two  radios,  direct  public  support  of  broad- 


casting operations  by  European  governments 
could  lead  to  confusion  in  operational  poli- 
cies. This  could  ultimately  impair  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  stations  as  free  and  respon- 
sible Information  media  within  the  context 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  objectives. 
The  Commission  therefore  believe  that  the 
stations  must  continue  to  be  financed  main- 
ly by  United  States  appropriated  funds. 

There  Is,  however,  room  for  new  or  m- 
creased  outside  contributions,  both  Ameri- 
can and  non-American.  Both  stations  con- 
duct research  which  is  the  best  of  Its  kind 
available;  It  is  of  value  to  Western  govern- 
ments, universities  and  scholars.  European 
governments  should  be  solicited,  therefore,  to 
help  support  the  research  activities  of  both 
stations  since  such  support  would  be  sepa- 
rate from  daily  broadcast  operations  of  the 
stations  and  would  not  lead  to  confusion  In 
management  and  operation. 

Private  European  contributions  for  all  pur- 
poses should  be  sought  vigorously.  The  Com- 
mission discussed  this  problem  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  West  European  Advisory 
Committee  for  a  P^ee  Flow  of  Information 
(formerly  West  European  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  Radio  PYee  Europe) .  There  are  favor- 
able prospects  of  some  private  financial  help 
from  European  businesses  and  individuals 
but  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
major  sums  will  be  collected. 

If  the  principles  affirmed  In  this  report  find 
support  by  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  people,  the  stations  will  be  opening  a 
new  chapter  in  their  mission  and  the  episode 
of  covert  financing  wUl  have  been  put  be- 
hind us.  In  these  circumstances  we  think  It 
possible  that  solicitation  of  private  funds  in 
the  United  States  can  be  vigorously  revived 
and  broadened.  This  effort  should  be  carried 
out  by  both  radios  jointly.  We  believe  this 
task  should  now  focus  on  a  capital  fund 
drive  designed  to  underwrite  the  long-over- 
due program  mentioned  above  for  moderniz- 
ing the  technical  equipment  of  the  two  ra- 
dios. We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Pres- 
ident take  the  lead  in  a  proposed  capital 
fund  drive  by  recommending  an  appropria- 
tion to  provide  the  first  50  percent  of  the  re- 
quired capital  fund  and  calling  upon  private 
citizens  and  the  business  community  to 
match  that  grant  over  a  three-year  period. 

The  two  radio  corporations  from  the  very 
beginning  were  largely  financed  by  United 
States  Oovemment  funds  (through  the  CIA) 
and  operated  in  the  United  States  Interest. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  strongly  rec- 
ommends an  official  United  States  Govern- 
ment recognition  now  of  Its  obligation  to 
assume  the  costs  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
stations  If  the  political  situation  at  an  un- 
determined date  In  the  future  would  permit 
the  discontinuation  of  their  operations. 

The  ideal  of  free  movement  of  information 
and  Ideas  is  firmly  Incorporated  In  recent 
pages  of  history  documenting  human  prog- 
ress. In  America,  In  particular,  belief  In  the 
rtght  of  man  to  know — to  be  adequately  in- 
formed— Is  as  basic  as  our  belief  in  the  right 
to  self-government.  A  people  can  deal  effec- 
tively with  its  common  problems  only  If  It  Is 
able,  through  a  free,  open,  collective  dia- 
logue, to  articulate  crucial  Issues  and  to 
make  decisions  for  their  resolution.  Simi- 
larly, in  Interstate  relations,  any  opportu- 
nity to  harmonize  differences  that  arise 
among  nations  must  be  based  on  an  initial 
understanding  that  human  aspirations  are 
not  changed  by  dotted  lines  on  a  map.  There 
are  Indeed  differences  In  emphasis  from  peo- 
ple to  people,  but  there  are  certain  essentials 
that  transcend  national  or  ideological  fron- 
tiers. For  one.  It  is  clear  that  a  people  iinin- 
formed  or  misinformed  is  a  danger  to  Itself 
and  a  potential  threat  to  its  neighbors.  Thus, 
a  precondition  for  world  peace  Is  interna- 
tional freedom  of  Information. 

TTieae  noble  concepts,  regrettably,  are  far 
from  realization  In  large  areas  of  the  world. 
Poverty   and   Ignorance   alone   substantially 


deny  many  peoples  their  right  to  knowledge. 
But  others  are  robbed  of  this  right  by  Inter- 
ference, more  or  less  stringent,  practiced  by 
their  governments — governments  which 
plainly  believe  that  a  free  flow  of  Informa- 
tion and  ideas  among  their  peoples  could 
lead  to  criticism  and  calls  for  Internal  re- 
form. 

The  Commission  believes  that  no  free  peo- 
ple can  be  Indifferent  to  any  restrictions  on 
the  right  to  know,  wherever  they  may  exist. 
We  are  convinced  that  responsible,  peaceful 
action  by  Americans  or  others  to  convey 
truthful  information  to  people  living  under 
various  forms  of  information  control,  wher- 
ever they  exist,  should  be  encouraged. 

Limitations  on  freedom  of  information 
existing  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  area 
of  political  and  military  hegemony,  however, 
merit  extraordmary  concern.  The  Soviet 
sphere  constitutes  one  of  the  two  great  pow- 
er centers  of  the  world.  The  peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  Western  Europe 
have  long  and  deep  traditions  of  cultural 
and  ethnic  Identity  with  most  peoples  of 
this  area.  Furthermore,  this  area  Is  relative- 
ly well  developed,  composed  of  societies  that 
have  attained  high  educational  and  cul- 
tural levels  and  that  possess  advanced  tech- 
nical skills.  They  are.  thus,  naturally  con- 
cerned and  Intensely  Interested  in  political 
as  well  as  other  Important  developments  and 
issues,  both  in  their  own  countries  and 
worldwide.  Yet  today  and  for  decades  past 
they  have  suffered  under  pervasive  systems 
of  Information  control  erected  by  their  gov- 
ernments to  deny  them  the  most  rudimen- 
tary access  to  "unauthorized"  Information 
and  opinion.  These  systems  apply  to  the 
domestic  affairs  of  each  country  in  the  So- 
viet sphere,  to  the  affairs  of  other  commu- 
nist countries,  and  to  the  affairs  of  the  non- 
communist  world. 

The  vUlt  of  President  Nixon  to  the  So- 
viet Union  In  May  1972  symbolized  a  com- 
mendable Improvement  In  official  relations 
between  East  and  West.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, Soviet  and  other  East  European  lead- 
ers have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  princi- 
ples of  coexistence  to  not  "offer  possibilities 
of  relaxing  the  Ideological  struggle." 

Mikhail  Suslov,  the  foremost  Ideologist  of 
the  Soviet  Party  Politburo,  on  June  20,  1972, 
announced  a  new  ideological  campaign 
within  the  USSR,  emphasizing  that  in  the 
present  period  of  international  detente  and 
In  anticipation  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  inten- 
sified efforts  must  be  made  to  prevent 
erosion  of  Soviet  control  over  Information. 
In  his  words: 

In  all  our  Ideological  work  any  relaxation 
of  the  struggle  against  reactionary  bourgeois 
ideology  Is  Inadmissible.  .  .  .  The  struggle 
precisely  in  the  field  of  Ideology,  the  field 
where  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  peace- 
fvU  coexistence,  has  been  sharpened  consid- 
erably. 

What  is  the  practical  Impact  of  this  cam- 
paign and  countless  earlier  ones  upon  the 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  peoples?  Free- 
dom to  travel  abroad  continues,  in  most 
countries,  to  be  rigidly  controlled.  Emigra- 
tion, save  for  a  few,  is  denied  as  a  matter 
of  principle  by  most  of  these  governments. 
The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  current 
emigration  of  some  Soviet  Jewish  citizens 
Is  not  that  there  have  been  obstacles  but 
that  It  has  been  permitted  at  all.  Constitu- 
tionally established  rights  to  free  expres- 
sion—  that  is.  those  rights  guaranteed  In  the 
Soviet  Constitution  and  the  similar  constitu- 
tions of  the  other  communist  states — con- 
tinue to  be  rendered  meaningless  by  the  sup- 
pression of  virtually  every  effort  to  exercise 
them  outside  the  narrow  limits  dictated  by 
the  communist  parties.  Arrests,  denials  of 
employment,  incarceration  In  mental  Insti- 
tutions, exile,  and  even  removal  of  citizen- 
ship are  among  the  techniques  of  intimida- 
tion and  repression  employed.  The  cltlzenery 
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Is  discouraged  from  contact  with  foreign  vis- 
itors. Foreign  news  and  other  Informational 
materials  are  largely  excluded;  even  the  West 
European  communist  press  is  sometimes  con- 
fiscated because  of  Its  treatment  of  so-called 
"complicated"  issues — unduly  candid  de- 
scriptions of  economic  conditions  in  the  So- 
viet sphere,  complaints  about  continuing 
political  trials  In  Czechoslovakia,  or  other 
deviations  from  Soviet  foreign  policy 
positions. 

In  many  of  the  countries  of  the  Soviet 
sphere.  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
broadcasts  are  heavily  jammed,  although 
with  only  limited  success.  The  Soviet  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  some  other  East  Euro- 
pean governments  also  Jam  other  foreign 
broadcasts.  Including  the  local  language 
transmissions  of  the  Voice  of  America.  Jam- 
ming Is,  of  course,  contrary  to  International 
law.  The  Montreux  International  Telecom- 
munications Convention,  to  which  the  USSR 
Is  a  signatory,  clearly  prohibits  such  inter- 
ference with  international  radio  broadcasts. 

We  are  pleased  that  this  generally  bleak 
picture  has  a  few  brighter  spots.  Dogged 
persistence  has  won  for  the  populace  some 
modest  successes  In  their  struggle  for  more 
Information. 

Since  the  late  1960's,  circulation  of  what 
Is  called  samizdat  (self-published  materials) 
has  become  a  significant  phenomenon  In  the 
USSR.  Writing  of  all  kinds— but  especially 
that  providing  political  and  social  informa- 
tion and  opinion  which  the  government  will 
not  permit  to  appear  in  print — circulates  in 
handwritten  or  typescript  copies.  A  persistent 
theme  in  these  documents  is  the  right  and 
the  need  of  Soviet  citizens  to  debate  freely 
their  national  problems,  and  the  documents 
suggest  a  wide  range  of  solutions.  There 
is  evidence  that  extensive  readmg  of  samiz- 
dat materials  over  the  Radio  Liberty  net- 
work has  attracted  considerable  audience 
Interest. 

In  East  Europe,  some  peoples  have  now 
achieved  marginally  greater  freedom  to  travel 
abroad,  to  express  new  or  unorthodox  points 
of  view  about  social,  economic  or  political 
problems  faced  by  their  societies,  and  to 
read  non-communist  publications.  And  two 
governments,  Hungary  and  Romania,  no 
longer  jam  any  foreign  broadcasts. 

More  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Im- 
pediments to  the  free  flow  of  information  and 
ideas  to  and  within  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  European  countries  are  contained  in 
two  papers  submitted  at  our  request  by  the 
research  staffs  of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe,  which  the  Commission  believes 
merit  attachment  to  this  report  (Appendix 
C ) .  We  asked  the  Department  of  State  to 
review  these  papers.  The  Department  found 
them  to  be  compatible  with  its  own  obser- 
vations. 

Governments  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  continue  to  enforce  a  sub- 
stantial denial  of  the  free  circulation  of 
ideas  and  information;  and  yet  there  re- 
mains a  need — Indeed,  a  great  thirst — among 
the  peoples  of  these  countries  for  these  pre- 
cious commodities.  Thus,  the  continuation 
of  credible  international  radio  broadcasting, 
the  only  means  of  communication  that  pene- 
trates go»ernment  censorship,  remains  as 
critical  tcday  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


SHOULD  WE  HAVE  A  NATIONAL 
PRESS  COUNCIL? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  Vice 
President  Agnew  issued  his  stinging 
criticism  of  the  press  a  few  years  ago,  he 
precipitated  a  wide-ranging  debate  on 
the  proper  role  of  the  press,  its  respon- 
sibility and  objectivity,  and  its  relation- 
ship to  Government.  Since  that  time,  the 
administration  has  been  Involved  in  a 
number  of  controversial  and  sometimes 


unprecedented  acts  which  have  been 
viewed  as  part  of  a  deliberate  and  well- 
orchestrated  plan  designated  to  intimi- 
date the  press  and  destroy  its  credibility. 
Hearings  before  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  in  the  fall  of  1971 
and  early  1972  were  designed  as  an  effort 
to  review  press-governmental  relations 
over  the  iJast  few  years.  In  part,  they 
document  the  charges  that  have  been  lev- 
eled against  the  administration  and  its 
attitudes  toward  an  independent  and 
critical  press.  They  also  illustrate  wide- 
spread public  criticism  and  discontent 
over  the  way  the  press  has  been  fulfilling 
its  tasks. 

While  the  conflict  between  the  admin- 
istration and  the  press  has  received 
great  public  attention,  the  press  has  also 
been  devoting  considerable  attention  to 
self-criticism.  Whether  prompted  by  the 
Vice  President  and  other  administration 
critics,  or  by  widespread  public  dissatis- 
faction, or  by  internal  forces,  nonethe- 
less the  fourth  estate  has  over  the  past 
few  years  been  taking  a  good  hard  look 
at  Itself.  This  ferment  has  taken  place 
largely  outside  the  public  eye.  It  has 
been  marked  by  the  establishment  of 
Journalism  reviews,  by  the  creation  of 
"ombudsmen"  such  as  Robert  Maynard 
of  the  Washington  Post,  and  by  a  great 
increase  in  debate  wherever  represent- 
atives of  the  press  congregate  with  one 
another.  While  the  press  has  been  near- 
ly unanimous  in  defending  itself  against 
administration  critics,  among  themselves 
they  are  anything  but  united. 

This  is  a  healthy  development.  The 
first  amendment  imposes  a  great  respon- 
sibility on  the  press  to  inform,  to  probe 
and  to  criticize  government.  If  the  press 
loses  the  confidence  of  the  public,  if  it 
becomes  weak  and  flaccid,  a  mere  con- 
duit for  public  relations  handouts,  an 
apologist  for  government,  then  it  fails  to 
discharge  an  essential  role  in  the  oper- 
ation of  our  democracy. 

One  recent  development  which  is  de- 
signed to  restore  public  confidence  and 
improve  press  performance  is  the  idea 
of  a  national  news  coimcil  recently  pro- 
posed by  a  distinguished  body  gathered 
together  under  the  auspices  of  the  20th 
Century  Fund.  The  council,  formally 
titled  "Coimcil  on  Press  Responsibility 
and  Press  Freedom."  will  consist  of  nine 
public  members  and  six  representatives 
of  the  press.  It  will  be  chaired  by  Roger 
Traynor.  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Supreme  Court. 

The  Council's  responsibility  is  "to  re- 
ceive, to  examine,  and  to  report  on  com- 
plaints concerning  the  accuracy  and  fair- 
ness of  news  reporting  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  initiate  studies  and 
reports  on  issuas  involving  the  freedom 
of  the  press,"  to  quote  the  report  on  the 
council  by  the  20th  Century  Fund.  It  wiU 
be  entirely  voluntary,  and  will  have  no 
formal  enforcement  powers.  Its  only 
function  is  to  receive  complaints,  investi- 
gate them,  and  report  its  findings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


A  Free  and  Responsive  Press 
(The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task  Force 
Report  for  a  National  News  Council) 
The  United  States  is  now  passing  through 
an  era  marked  by  divisive,  often  bitter,  social 
conflict.  New  groups  have  coalesced  to  as- 
sault the  privileges  of  the  established;  new 
Ideas  have  arisen  to  challenge  the  validity  of 
the  old.  Stridency  and  partisanship,  militancy 
and  defiance  are  in  the  air. 

Reporting  the  news  has  always  meant  tell- 
ing people  things  they  may  not  want  to 
hear.  In  times  of  social  conflict,  this  task  is 
all  the  more  difficult.  Skepticism  turns  to 
cynicism.  Detachment  Is  too  often  perceived 
as  hostility.  The  clamor  to  "tell  it  like  it  is" 
too  often  carries  with  It  the  threat  to  "tell 
It  like  we  see  It,  or  else."  The  Greeks  were  not 
alone  In  wanting  to  condemn  the  bearer  of 
bad  tidings. 

Disaffection  with  existing  institutions, 
prevalent  In  every  sector  of  society,  has 
spread  to  the  media  of  public  information — 
newspapers  and  magazines,  radio  and  televi- 
sion. Their  accuracy,  fairness,  and  responsi- 
bility have  come  under  challenge.  The  media 
have  found  their  credibility  questioned,  their 
freedom  threatened,  by  public  officials  whose 
own  credibility  depends  on  the  very  media 
they  attack  and  by  citizens  whose  own  free- 
dom depends  on  the  very  Institutions  they 
threaten. 

A  free  society  cannot  endure  without  a  free 
press,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  ultimately 
rests  on  public  understanding  of,  and  trust 
in.  Its  work. 

The  public  as  well  as  the  press  has  a  vital 
Interest  In  enhancing  the  credibility  of  the 
media  and  tn  protecting  their  freedom  of 
expression.  One  barrier  to  credibility  is  the 
absence  In  this  country  of  any  established 
national  and  Independent  mechanism  for 
hearing  complaints  about  the  media  or  for 
examining  Issues  concerning  freedom  of  the 
press.  Accordingly,  this  Task  Force  proposes: 
That  an  Independent  and  private  national 
news  council  be  established  to  receive,  to 
examine,  and  to  report  on  complaints  con- 
cerning the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  news  re- 
porting In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to 
initiate  studies  and  report  on  Issues  Involv- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  council 
shall  limit  its  investigations  to  the  principal 
national  suppliers  of  news — the  major  wire 
services,  the  largest  "supplemental"  news 
services,  the  national  weekly  news  magazines, 
national  newspaper  syndicates,  national  daily 
newspapers,  and  the  nationwide  broadcasting 
networks. 

As  a  result  of  economic  changes  and  tech- 
nological advances,  these  few  giant  news 
organizations,  with  their  unprecedented  news 
gathermg  resources,  now  provide  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  with  most  of  their  na- 
tional and  international  news.  The  Associ- 
ated Press  and  United  Press  International, 
the  two  principal  wire  services,  supply  ma- 
terial to  99  percent  of  all  daily  newspapers 
as  well  as  to  most  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. Complementing  these  facilities  are  the 
major  nationwide  radio-television  networks 
the  national  weekly  news  magazines,  nation- 
al newspaper  syndicates,  nationwide  dally 
newspapers  (the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor),  and  the  "sup- 
plemental" news  services.  Increasingly  com- 
prehensive wire  services  sold  to  large  and 
small  newspapers  by  organizations  such  as 
The  New  York  Times  and  Jointly,  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  The  Ims  Angeles  Times. 

This  concentration  of  nationwide  news 
organizations — like  other  large  institutions — 
has  grown  increasingly  remote  from  and  un- 
responsive to  the  popular  constituencies  on 
which  they  depend  and  which  depend  on 
them.  The  national  media  council  proposed 
by  this  Task  Force  will  serve  its  purpose  most 
effectively  by  focusing  on  the  major  national 
suppliers. 
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Publishers  and  broadcasters  are  Justifiably 
suspicious  of  any  proposal — no  matter  how 
well  Intended — that  might  compromise  edi- 
torial Independence,  appear  to  substitute  an 
outsider's  Judgment  for  that  of  responsible 
editors,  ensnare  newsmen  In  time-consum- 
ing explanations,  or  lend  Itself  to  the  long- 
term  undermining  of  press  freedom.  The 
press  of  the  United  States  !s  among  the  best 
In  the  world  and  still  improving,  but  it  fails 
to  meet  some  of  the  standards  of  its  critics, 
among  them,  journalists.  Moreover,  a  demo- 
cratic society  has  a  legitimate  and  funda- 
mental Interest  In  the  quality  of  Informa- 
tion available  to  It.  Until  now,  the  citizen 
who  was  without  benefit  of  special  office, 
organization,  or  resources  had  no  place  to 
bring  his  complaints.  Until  now,  neither  the 
public  nor  the  national  news  media  have 
been  able  to  obtain  detached  and  independ- 
ent appraisals  when  fairness  and  represent- 
ativeness were  questioned.  The  proposed 
council  is  Intended  to  provide  this  recourse 
for  both  the  public  and  the  media. 

The  Council  Is  not  a  panacea  for  the  ills 
of  the  press  or  a  court  weighing  complaints 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  press.  With 
its  limited  scope  and  lack  of  coercive  power, 
the  Council  will  merely  provide  an  inde- 
pendent forum  for  public  and  press  discus- 
sion of  Important  Issues  affecting  the  flow 
of  Information. 

Editors  and  publishers  may  fear  that  a 
media  council  will  stimulate  public  hostility; 
some  even  suspect  that  It  might  curtail  rather 
than  presen.e  their  freedom.  The  core  of  the 
media  council  Idea,  however.  Is  the  effort  to 
make  pre.=s  freedom  more  secure  by  provid- 
ing an  Independent  forum  for  debate  about 
media  responsl'olUty  and  performance,  so 
that  such  debate  need  not  take  place  In  gov- 
ernment hearing  rooms  or  on  the  political 
campaign  trail.  The  Task  Force  unanimously 
believes  that  government  should  not  be  In- 
volved In  the  evaluation  of  press  practices. 
The  Task  Force  also  recognizes  that  there  Is 
concern  about  the  relationship  of  press 
council  procedures  to  the  confidentiality  of 
news  sources.  It  Is  convinced  that  the  found- 
ers must  address  themselves  to  the  Issue  of 
confidentiality  In  the  charter  and  the  Coun- 
cil must  respect  and  uphold  essential  First 
Amendment  rights  by  maintaining  confiden- 
tiality of  news  saurces  ewid  of  material  gath- 
ered In  news  production  in  its  proceedings.* 

The  Idea  of  a  national  council  is  not  new. 
Sweden  and  Great  Britain  have  had  press 
councils  for  many  years  and  one  recently  was 
set  up  in  New  Zealand.  Britain's  council, 
composed  of  private  citizens  and  Journalists, 
most  closely  resembles  what  the  Task  Force 
proposes.t  Although  the  British  council  has 


•Hereafter  asterisk  indicates  point  on 
which  Richard  Salant  abstains. 

t  Immediately  after  World  War  II,  Britain 
was  shaken  by  fxilitical  and  social  disson- 
ance similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  to- 
day. P>res3  mergers,  closings,  and  allegations 
of  sensationalism  and  slanting  of  news  gen- 
erated public  concern  and  debate  in  and  out 
of  Parliament.  The  result  of  this  debate  was 
a  Royal  Commission  Investigation.  The  re- 
port of  the  commission  recommended,  among 
other  measures,  the  creation  of  a  private 
press  council,  to  hear  and  act  on  complaints 
about  the  press  and  to  speak  in  defense  of 
press  freedom  when  appropriate.  Broadcast- 
ing (then  only  the  government-sponsored 
BBC)  was  excluded  from  the  recommenda- 
tion. 

Newspaper  proprietors  deliberated  at 
length  and  delayed  action  for  months;  then 
agreed  to  a  council  with  no  public  members. 
In  1963,  after  further  Parliamentary  threats 
and  another  Royal  Commission  report,  the 
present  successful  citizen-Journalist  council 
was  established. 

Twenty  of  the  Council's  twenty-five  mem- 
bers are  chosen  by  eight  publisher  and  jour- 


not  aujhleved  all  of  Its  objectives  in  the  past 
decade  It  has  won  substantial  acceptance. 

In  the  United  States,  a  number  of  com- 
munities and  one  state — Minnesota — have  In 
recent  years  established  press  councils.  Some 
are  no  longer  active;  all  appear  to  have  been 
constructive  regardless  of  their  longevity, 
and  experience  has  brought  Increasing  ac- 
complishment and  decreasing  mortality. 

Significantly,  the  most  recent  and  ambiti- 
ous undertaking,  Minnesota's,  was  Initiated 
by  a  newspaper  association.  This  development 
suggests  that,  as  in  Britain,  opposition  may 
be  converted  to  neutrality  and  even  sup- 
port, as  experience  and  objective  observation 
dispel  myths  about  the  alms  and  operations 
of  press  councils. 

Although  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  and  other  associations  have 
failed  to  Implement  proposals  for  Journal- 
istic "ethics"  or  "grievance"  machinery.  In- 
vestigations by  this  Task  Force  indicate  that 
a  substantial  number  of  editors,  publishers, 
and  broadcasters  will  participate  In  a  coun- 
cil experiment.  As  an  editorial  in  the  No- 
vember 28,  1970.  Issue  of  JEditor  and  Pub- 
lisher observed:  "Newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  will  never  stand  In  the  way  of 
organizing  such  councils,  but  very  few  of 
them  will  be  prime  movers  in  setting  them 
up." 

The  most  frequently  advanced  proposal — 
a  comprehensive  nationwide  press  council 
on  the  British  model — is  impractical.  If  not 
undesirable,  in  the  United  States.  The  vast- 
ness  and  regional  diversity  of  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  individual  publica- 
tions and  broadcasting  stations,  and  prob- 
lems of  logistics  and  expense  all  militate 
against  the  formation  of  a  comprehensive 
nationwide  council.  The  weighing  of  one 
Journalistic  practice  In  New  England  against 
another  In  Arizona  would  present  an  Impos- 
sible task.  Nevertheless,  Individual  newspa- 
pers and  radio-television  stations  may  find  it 
useful  to  participate  In  regional,  state,  or 
local  councils  that  are  either  now  In  exist- 
ence or  yet  to  be  formed.  This  Task  Force  en- 
courages the  establishment  of  such  councils. 
Several  authorities  have  suggested  that  if 
such  a  comprehensive  council  eventually  is 
formed,  it  will  most  likely  evolve  "from  the 
ground  up."  possibly  as  a  federation  of  local 
or  regional  councils.  We  urge  that  such  coun- 
cils be  formed. 

Accordingly,  the  Task  Force  makes  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  council: 

1.  The  body  shall  be  called  the  Council  on 
Press  Responsibility  and  Press  Freedom. 

2.  The  Council's  function  shall  be  to  re- 
ceive, to  examine,  and  to  report  on  com- 
plaints concerning  the  accuracy  and  fairness 
of  news  coverage  In  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  study  and  to  report  on  Issues 
Involving  freedom  of  the  press.  The  Council 
shall  limit  its  review  to  news  reporting  by  the 
principal  national  suppliers  of  news.  Specifi- 
cally Identified  editorial  comment  Is  ex- 
cluded. 

3.  The  principal  national  suppliers  of  news 
shall  be  defined  as  the  nationwide  wire  serv- 


nalistlc  staff  organizations;  the  remaining  five 
are  public  members  elected  for  fixed  terms 
by  the  Council.  The  chairman  is  also  a  public 
member.  (Lord  Devlin,  one  of  Britain's  most 
prominent  Judges  was  the  Council's  first 
public  chairman) .  The  secretariat  is  com- 
posed of  three  professional  Journalists.  The 
Council's  only  power  lies  in  the  publicity 
given  its  findings.  Its  expenses — slightly  more 
than  $70,000  a  year — are  borne  entirely  by 
national  press  organizations. 

"Foreigners  who  study  the  British  Press 
Council  usually  come  away  In  a  mixed  mood 
of  admiration  and  bafflement."  according  to 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  former  executive  editor  of 
the  Gannet  Newspaper  Editors.  "It  ought  not 
to  work,  they  feel,  but  somehow  It  does." 


ices,  the  major  "supplemental"  wire  services, 
the  national  weekly  news  magazines,  na- 
tional newspaper  syndicates,  national  daily 
newspapers,  nationwide  commercial  and 
noncommercial  broadcast  networks. 

4.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, drawn  from  both  the  public  and  the 
Journalism  profession,  but  always  with  a  pub- 
lic chairman.  Both  print  and  broadcast 
media  shall  be  represented.  No  member  shall 
be  affiliated  with  the  principal  nationwide 
suppliers  of  news.* 

5.  A  grievance  committee,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Council,  will  meet  between  eight  and 
twelve  times  a  year  to  screen  public  com- 
plaints. When  appropriate,  the  committee 
and  Council  staff  will  engage  teams  of  ex- 
perts to  Investigate  complaints. 

6.  The  Council  shall  meet  regularly  and  at 
such  special  meetings  as  shall  be  required. 
Its  findings  shall  be  released  to  the  public  in 
reports  and  press  releases.  Routine  activities 
will  be  handled  by  a  permanent  staff,  con- 
sisting of  an  Executive  Director  and  profes- 
sional assistants.  The  Executive  Director 
should  have  significant  Journalistic  expe- 
rience. 

7.  Complaints  about  coverage  by  the  desig- 
nated national  suppliers  of  news  shall  be 
handled  according  to  procedures  similar  to 
those  of  the  British  and  Minnesota  press 
councils.  Thus,  the  procedures  will  include 
a  requirement  that  any  complainant  try  to 
resolve  his  grievance  with  the  media  orga- 
nization involved  before  the  Council  may 
Initiate  action  on  a  complaint.  Complainants 
win  be  required  to  waive  the  right  to  legal 
proceedings  in  court  on  any  matter  taken 
up  In  Council  proceedings.  It  Is  expected  that 
most  complaints  will  be  settled  without 
recourse  to  formal  Council  action.* 

8.  Individuals  and  organizations  may  bring 
complaints  to  the  Council.  The  Council  may 
initiate  inquiry  into  any  situation  where 
governmental  action  threatens  freedom  of 
the  press. 

9.  Action  by  the  Council  will  be  limited 
to  the  public  reporting  of  Council  decisions 
The  Council  will  have  no  enforcement  pow- 
ers. 

10.  Where  extensive  field  investigation  is 
required,  the  Council  may  appoint  fact- 
finding task  forces. 

11.  The  Council's  executive  offices  shall  be 
at  a  location  designated  by  Its  members. 
Regardless  of  the  ultimate  location,  the 
Council  shall  consider  emphasizing  Its  na- 
tional character  by  scheduling  at  least  some 
meetings  on  a  rotating  basis  throughout  the 
country. 

12.  The  Task  Force  shall  appoint  a  found- 
ing committee  which  will  select  the  Coun- 
cil's original  members.  Incorporate  the 
Council,  adopt  Its  constitution,  and  estab- 
lish the  initial  budget. 

13.  Terms  of  office  shall  be  three  years 
(with  terms  of  charter  members  to  be  stag- 
gered on  the  basis  of  a  drawing  of  lots); 
members  shall  be  limited  to  two  consecutU-e 
terms.  Members  must  resign  from  the  Coun- 
cil if  they  leave  the  vocational  category 
which  was  the  basis  for  their  selection.  On 
retirement  of  a  Council  member,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  appoint  a  nominating  committee 
made  up  of  representatives  from  founda- 
tions, the  media,  and  the  public.  The  Council 
shall  make  the  final  selection  from  the 
choices  presented  to  it. 

14.  The  founding  committee  shall  Incorpo- 
rate the  Council  and  establish  the  initial 
budget  for  a  minimum  of  three  to  six  years. 
It  Is  suggested  that  the  annual  budget  will 
be  approximately  $400,000* 

15.  The  Task  Force  appoints  Justice  Roger 
Tra^ynor.  former  chief  Justice  of  California, 
head  of  the  founding  committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  Council. 

16.  The  Council's  processes,  findings,  and 
conclusions  should  not  be  employed  by  gov- 
ernment agencies,  specifically  the  P^deral 
Communications   Commission,    In    its   decl- 
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sions  on  broadcast  license  renewals.  Failure 
to  observe  this  recommendation  would  dis- 
courage broadcasters  from  supporting  or  co- 
operating with  the  Council. 

The  national  media  council  proposed  here 
will  not  resolve  all  the  problems  facing  the 
print  and  broadcast  media,  nor  will  it  answer 
all  of  the  criticisms  voiced  by  the  public 
and  by  the  politicians.  It  will,  however,  be 
an  Independent  body  to  which  the  public 
can  take  Its  complains  about  press  coverage. 
It  will  act  as  a  strong  defender  of  press  free- 
dom. It  will  attempt  to  make  the  media  ac- 
countable to  the  public  and  to  lessen  the 
tensions  between  the  press  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

Any  independent  mechanism  that  might 
contribute  to  better  public  understanding  of 
the  media  and  that  will  foster  accurate  and 
fair  reporting  and  public  accountability  of 
the  press  must  not  be  discouraged  or  ignored. 
The  national  media  council  is  one  such 
mechanism  that  must  be  established  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal for  a  press  council  has  provoked 
widespread  debate  within  the  press  com- 
munity. Those  who  support  the  idea 
argue  that  under  the  first  amendment 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  a  fair, 
honest,  and  credible  press  belongs  to  the 
press  itself,  and  not  to  any  ofiBclal  gov- 
ernmental body.  The  great  advantage  of 
a  council  is  to  provide  a  disinterested 
forum  within  which  to  present  and 
evaluate  complaints  about  the  press.  This 
forum,  armed  only  with  the  moral  force 
of  its  own  integrity,  will  go  far  to  elimi- 
nate unjustified  criticism,  and  to  repair 
the  damage  done  when  reporting  is 
shown  to  have  been  irresponsible.  It  is  far 
better,  supporters  argue,  to  have  a  non- 
governmental body  do  this  than  to  per- 
mit pressures  to  grow  for  ofiBclal  over- 
sight. 

In  opposition,  many  have  argued  that 
it  is  almost  as  bad  to  have  private  cen- 
sorship as  to  have  the  Government  en- 
gaged in  press  review.  They  see  the  coun- 
cil as  an  ill-disguised  surrender  to  the 
demands  of  administration  spokesmen 
who  have  been  attacking  the  press,  not 
for  bias  and  lack  of  objectivity,  but  for 
disagreeing  with  the  administration  or 
not  swallowing  its  statements  uncriti- 
cally. They  argue  that  the  press  is  not  de- 
ficient in  objectivity,  but  in  zeal;  that  it 
has  not  played  enough  of  an  independ- 
ent, critical  role  in  reporting  on  Govern- 
ment. And  they  also  deny  that  any  group 
of  men,  no  matter  how  prestigious,  can 
be  truly  nonpartisan  or  objective  when 
so  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  press 
stems  from  disagreements  provoked  by 
the  major  controversies  of  our  time.  As 
George  Reedy  suggests,  the  only  truly 
objective  council  can  be  one  which  is 
composed  solely  of  people  who  agree  with 
him — a  council  he  concedes  no  one  else 
will  favor. 

I  sympathize  with  Mr.  Reedy's  posi- 
tion. I  long  have  deplored  the  fact  that 
my  fellow  Senators  do  not  share  my  own 
sound  views  on  all  subjects.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  always  the  case  in  a  society  which 
prides  itself  on  diversity  and  independent 
thinking.  We  would  have  it  no  other 
way. 

Whatever  one's  views  oft  the  desira- 
bility of  the  news  coimcil,  we  can  all  sup- 
port the  fact  that  whether  or  not  to  have 
a  press  council  is  not  a  decision  which  is 


any  of  government's  business.  It  is  a 
matter  left  to  the  press  and  the  public. 
But,  under  the  first  amendment,  all  citi- 
zens, even  Congressmen  and  Senators 
may  have  views  on  the  issue.  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  despite  the  high  motives  of 
those  who  sponsor  the  creation  of  a  press 
council,  it  is  a  bad  idea.  In  my  view, 
any  inhibition  on  an  individual's  right  to 
express  himself  is  an  infringement  of  the 
first  amendment.  No  group  of  men,  no 
matter  how  lofty  and  dignified,  should 
be  put  in  a  position  where  they  presume 
to  pass  judgment  on  how  wisely  or  fool- 
ishly another  has  exercised  his  right  to 
speak.  The  first  amendment  contem- 
plates a  welter  of  information  and  opin- 
ion, but  no  imipire  to  call  fouls,  and  im- 
pose penalties;  even  moral  ones.  Free, 
open,  robust,  controversial  debate  is 
what  the  first  amendment  calls  for.  E^ven 
if  it  were  possible  to  gather  a  group 
of  totally  objective,  absolutely  imbiased 
unswayable  men — which  it  is  not — we 
would  not  want  such  "philosopher 
kings." 

Mr.  President,  for  the  further  infor- 
mation of  all  who  read  the  Record,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  variety  of 
articles  commenting  on  the  idea  of  a 
press  council  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
BntTH  OF  A  Media  Council:    "Monitoring" 

National   News   Suppliers — 2.   Qctxstions 

AND  Answers 

(Note. — The  National  News  Council  pro- 
posal was  discussed  at  a  press  conference 
accompanying  release  of  the  Report.  Excerpts 
appear  below.) 

Lucy  Benson.  As  must  be  obvious,  we  all 
came  together  because  of  our  deep  belief  in 
the  free  press'  being  the  basic  foundation 
of  a  free  society,  and  In  the  public's  under- 
standing and  trust  in  a  free  press  and  a  free 
society  being  very  necessary.  We  believe  that 
the  press  and  the  public  both  have  a  very 
vital  interest  In  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  credibility  of  the  press  and  in  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  was  lacking  in  this 
country,  among  other  things,  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  was  some  kind  of  national  and 
Independent  mechanism  or  institution  for 
examining  Issues  concerning  freedom  of  the 
press  and  for  hearing  complaints  from  the 
public  about  the  media. 

Our  purpose  in  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  media  council — a  press  council — 
Is  to  help  make  press  freedom  more  secure 
by  providing  an  independent  forum  for  debate 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  press,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  Is  very  limited  In 
scope.  It  applies  only  to  the  national  sup- 
pliers of  news:  the  major  networks,  the  wire 
services,  those  newspapers  which  have  news 
services  which  are  widely  used  throughout 
the  country,  the  two  dally  national  newspa- 
pers— the  listing  of  national  suppliers  in  our 
Report.  Furthermore,  the  Council  Is  limited 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  no  coercive  power. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  the  whole  country 
Is  so  big  and  so  diverse — unlike  Great  Britain, 
which  really  in  many  ways  is  a  homogeneous 
country — that  we  couldn't  see  how  we  could 
manage  to  deal  with  the  entire  print  press 
and  other  media  throughout  the  country. 
We  came  up  with  the  Idea  of  putting  em- 
phasis on  the  national  suppliers.  Once  we 
had  gotten  through  this  thinking  process, 
things  fell  Into  line  much  more  easily.  De- 
tails about  the  nature  of  the  Council  are  In 
the  Report. 


Q.  The  press  release  says  you  urge  the  for- 
mation of  this  Council,  but  the  impression 
is  this  is  a  definite  intention.  Is  it? 

M.  J.  RoRRANT.  The  Task  Force  proposed  a 
working  (founding)  committee,  made  up  of 
some  members  of  the  Task  Force  and  some 
foundation  representatives.  They  are  engaged 
in  implementing  the  Task  Force  report.  The 
next  stage  is  the  establishment  of  a  council. 
Q.  WUl  this  be  fimded  entirely  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fimd? 

RossANT.  No,  there  will  be  a  consortium  of 
foundations. 

Q.  Have  you  gotten  enough  commitments 
to  be  absolutely  sure  that  you  can  go  ahead? 
RossANT.  I  would  say  so,  yes. 
Q.  Has  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  vou 
asked  for  money,  agreed  to  give  you  money? 
ROSSANT.  They're  considering  it! 

Q.  TTie  press  release  says  that  this  Is  going 
to  be  in  operation  in  early  1973.  Will  It? 

RossANT.  I  hope  so.  The  working  commit- 
tee received  the  report  of  this  Task  Force  well 
over  a  month  ago,  and  It  has  been  in  opera- 
tion ever  since.  But  this  Task  Force  report 
does  stand  on  Its  own. 

Q.  How  do  you  propose  to  air  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  Council  when  it  is  set  up?  Will 
you  call  press  conferences  to  announce  that 
so  and  so  article  contained  errors? 

Benson.  The  procedures  for  the  Press 
Council  will  have  to  be  worked  out.  of  course, 
by  both  the  founding  committee  and  bv  the 
Press  Council  Itself  In  operation.  But. "it  U 
intended  that  the  Council  will  issue  reports 
from  time  to  time,  and  especially  will  issue 
an  annual  report.  And.  the  findings  of  the 
Council  will  be  published. 

Q.  Has  the  Council  taken  into  account  that 
many  of  the  media  will  not  choose  to  publish 
these  recommendations?  How  will  they  get 
aired? 

Benson.  We  expect  that  will  be  the  case. 
But  eventually  we  expect  that  more  and 
more  members  of  the  media  will  publish  our 
reports,  and  news  releases  the  Council  wishes 
to  issue. 

HoDDiNG  Carter  in.  In  any  case,  consider- 
ing that  we're  dealing  with  the  national 
suppliers,  while  supplier  A  may  not  publicize 
what  has  been  done  about  him,  supplier  B 
and  C  certainly  will. 

Q.  In  your  discussions.  I  assume  that  you 
talked  with  a  great  many  editors  and  other 
Journalists  who  are  not  on  the  Task  Force. 
What  kind  of  response  did  you  get? 

Benson.  It  was  very  mixed — some  very 
positive,  some  very  quesilonlng,  some  not 
very  positive,  but  there  was  great  interest, 
certainly.  It  was  encouraging. 

Salant.  I  think  I  ought  to  emphasize  that 
when  w^e  all  first  met,  there  was  great  skep- 
ticism among  us,  too.  It's  one  of  those  things 
that  you  must  think  about  before  you  come 
to  any  final  conclusions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  risks  inher- 
ent In  the  Idea? 

Carter.  Yes.  One.  and  only  one.  There's  no 
risk  to  freedom  of  the  press:  there's  no  risk 
in  terms  of  what  It  may  do.  There  is  always 
the  risk  In  a  venture  like  this  that  It  will 
Just  fail,  that  it  wont  be  utilized  by  the 
public,  and  that  It  will  die  of  apathy.  This  is 
an  obvious  risk.  Other  than  that.  I  don't 
see  a  risk  that  either  the  public  or  the  media 
have  to  fear. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  it  free  of  government 
control  or  media  Influences? 

Robert  Chandler.  We  started  out  by  lim- 
iting its  financing  to  organizations  which 
are  free  from  both  influences. 

Q.  Who  will  police  the  Council?  If.  for  ex- 
ample, you  had  too  many  people  of  one  po« 
Utlcal  persuasion,  how  would  you  maintala 
balance? 

Benson.  Of  course,  this  will  be  another 
kind  of  risk.  If  the  Council  does  not  conduct 
itself  in  a  thoroughly  credible  manner  itself, 
it  will  not  have  credibility.  It  won't  need  to 
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oe  poncea — members  oi  the  press,  you  Know, 
are  our  biggest  critics.  The  biggest  critics  of 
the  report  that  we  have  put  together  are 
going  to  be  the  American  press  Itself. 

We  are  very  interested,  in  our  Report,  In 
seeing  that  this  Ckjuncll  Is  representative,  la 
lit-erally  a  national  council,  not  made  up  of 
people  from  one  part  of  the  country  or  peo- 
ple from  one  part  of  the  country  or  people 
of  very  similar  backgrounds,  and  we  have 
provided  for  a  council  of  fifteen,  to  have 
both  public  and  private  members — the  exact 
proportion  to  be  worked  out  by  the  founding 
committee.  The  chairman,  we  have  said,  must 
always  be  a  public  member,  and  I  think  If 
the  Council  is  u  responsible  Institution,  as  we 
expect  It  to  be,  it  will  see  that  It  does  not 
become  overweighted  In  one  or  another  di- 
rection, politically,  geographically,  occupa- 
tlonally,  or  whatever. 

Q.  How  will  the  selection  process  take 
place? 

Benson.  The  founding  committee  is  work- 
ing on  this  and  is  very  anxious  to  have  input 
from  anybody  or  everybody — private  citizens, 
representatives  of  institutions,  from  the 
press.  The  founding  committee  would  wel- 
come suggestions,  for  people  to  serve  on  this 
Council. 

Salant.  I  think  its  very  Important  to  em- 
phasize that  the  people  who  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Council — that  is.  the  na- 
tional suppliers — have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  funding  and  nothing  to  do  with  the  se- 
lection of  the  members.  This  is  a  sharp  de- 
parture from  the  British  Press  Council,  which 
Is  made  up  in  part  of  members  who  represent 
the  people  who  are  being  Investigated.  That 
doesn't  hold  here  at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Salant,  there  are  seme  asterisks  in 
the  report,  where  you  have  abstained  on  sev- 
eral points.  Do  you  have  a  minority  report? 

Salant.  No.  I  abstained  because  those  were 
proposals  that  were  made  for  reconsidera- 
tion by  a  foundation  before  whom  applica- 
tions for  funding  were  pending.  I  thought 
It  was  a  mistake  to  consider  anything  from 
anyone  from  whom  we  were  begging.  My 
asterisks  have  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
I  agree  or  disagree.  In  fact.  I  agreed  with 
almost  all  of  them.  I  Just  don't  like  to  do  it 
while  I'm  waiting  for  some  money. 

Q.  Point  No.  16  raises  a  question  which  is 
In  all  of  our  minds:  that  is.  the  Council 
resisting  attempts  by  the  FCC  or  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  use  its  findings  in  any 
way.  Does  that  extend  also  to  subpoenas? 

Benson.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  Judge  Traynor  willing  to  defy  his 
former  colleagues  on  the  bench  and  be  in 
contempt  of  court? 

Benson.  More  than  willing;  he  has  seen 
the  Report.  It's  a  big  problem,  and  one  that 
concerns  all  of  you.  It  is  one  that  concerned 
us.  Obviously,  the  actual  operating  rela- 
tionships will  have  to  be  worked  out  in 
practice,  but  Justice  Traynor  has  said  on 
several  occasions  that  he  will  not  allow  the 
Council  to  be  used  either  for  fishing  ex- 
peditions or  for  cosmetic  or  any  other 
ulterior  purposes;  and  I  think  all  of  us  feel 
quite  confident  that  if  there's  anybody  who's 
going  to  see  a  fishing  expedition  down  the 
turnpike,  it  will  be  Justice  Traynor.  We 
don't  think  the  PCC  has  any  business  in  this, 
and  I  think  that  there's  not  going  to  be  any 
problem  there  because  of  Justice  Traynor, 
among  others. 

Hartford  N.  Qunn,  Jr.  Wouldn't  it  be  fair 
to  say  that  one  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
Council  could  fall  would  be  Lf  it  becomes  an 
instrument  of  punishment?  The  objective 
the  most  of  us  had  in  mind  was  that  this 
Is  an  Instrument  for  education — education 
of  the  public,  education  of  the  press,  and, 
one  would  hope,  education  of  government. 

Q.  Will  the  Council  Itself  initiate  com- 
plaints? 

Benson.  Yes. 

Q.   Is   it   conceivable   that  some   of  these 


provisions  might  be  altered  by  the  founda- 
tions from  which  you  are  seeking  money? 

Rossant.  I  don't  think  that  any  financial 
supporters  of  this  proposed  Council  can 
dictate  or  bring  about  changes,  but  it  is 
possible  that  In  deciding  how  best  to  imple- 
ment the  Council,  and  make  it  work,  that 
there  will  be  some  modifications  in  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Task  FVsrce.  They  won't 
be  modifications  that  were  brought  about 
through  any  sort  of  financial  pressure. 

Benson.  We  decided  a  long  time  Eigo  that 
we  would  set  a  limit,  a  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  of  funding  we  needed  to  es- 
tablish this  Council — 25  per  cent — so  that  no 
funding  organization,  be  it  a  foundation  or 
some  private  person  even,  could  provide  more 
than  that. 

Q.    What  are  you  seeking — $400,000? 

Benson.  In  annual  operating  expenses,  we 
are  thinking  of  a  three-  to  five-year  experi- 
ment. 

Q.  Will  the  Council  have  a  headquarters 
someplace? 

Benson.  It  will  have  to  have  a  headquar- 
ters, but  its  location  has  been,  as  you  can  see 
in  the  Report,  unspecified.  We're  leaving  that 
up  to  the  Council.  Or.  the  working  committee. 

Q.  Whose  decision  was  it  to  go  ahead  and 
establish  a  working  committee? 

Benson.  We  recommend  the  appointment 
of  the  founding  committee  but  It  would  not 
have  gone  forward  If  The  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  had  not  carried  forward  the  idea. 

Salant.  You  may  be  seeing  history  made. 
All  these  foundations  and  lovely  reports  al- 
ways come  out  and  then  nothing  happens. 
More  than  half  the  time,  they're  right;  the 
recommendations  are  good.  This  time  there 
was  an  effort  to  combine,  at  least  to  some 
degree,  a  report  and  recommendations  and 
Implementations.  That's  very  unusual.  It's 
an  experiment.  I  think  It's  a  noble  experi- 
ment. 

Q.  The  Council  only  has  one  member  right 
now.  is  that  right? 

Benson.  That's  right;  Justice  Roger 
Traynor. 

Q.  Reconunendation  No.  12  says.  "The  Task 
Force  shall  appoint  a  founding  committee 
which  will  select  the  Council's  original  mem- 
bers. .  .  ."  Who  is  on  the  committee? 

Rossant.  I  can  name  the  Task  Force  mem- 
bers on  it.  Barry  Bingham.  Lucy  Benson, 
Robert  Chandler.  Prof.  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool. 
Louis  Martin,  and  Justice  C.  Donald  Peter- 
son, who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Minnesota 
Press  Council.  There  are  also  foundation 
representatives;  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foun- 
dation, the  Benton  Foundation;  Sen.  William 
Benton  has  been  named  consultant  to  the 
working  committee. 

Q.  Could  you  give  a  specific  example  of 
how  you  might  take  action  on  a  newspaper 
or  broadcast  story  that  you  felt  needed 
action? 

Benson.  We  are  in  the  process  of  working 
on  the  procedures.  But  In  general  either  the 
Council  Itself,  or  someone  on  the  outside, 
would  bring  a  complaint  of  one  kind  or  an- . 
other.  The  first  thing  that  would  be  done 
would  be  to  try  to  get  the  complainer  to  settle 
face  to  face  with  the  newspaper,  or  whatever 
it  was.  that  he  had  a  complaint  against — to 
try  to  get  this  adjudicated  outside  of  making 
a  formal  complaint.  The  experience  of  the 
British  Press  Council  Is  that  they  receive 
many,  many  more  complaints  than  they 
actually  formally  hear  or  adjudicate.  If  it 
were,  however,  taken  up  to  be  adjudicated, 
the  Council  would  investigate  the  charge  and 
hold  hearings  and  talk  with  people  and  re- 
lease its  report. 

Q.  Mr.  Salant.  if  a  press  council  like  this 
were  to  have  come  to  you  at  the  time  of  The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon  flap,  and  said,  "We 
think  you  did  something  wrong,  let's  sit 
down  and  talk."  what  would  have  been  your 
Initial  reaction? 


Salant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  was  The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon  experience  that 
turned  me  toward  this  council.  I  Just  wished 
that  there  had  been  somebody  there — non- 
political,  professional,  systematic — to  whom 
I  could  say,  "Here,  this  Is  what  they're  say- 
ing, and  this  Is  what  we  say,  and — you  tell 
us;  you  tell  the  public."  I  would  have  appre- 
ciated It  very  much.  It  would  have  been  an 
Important  service  to  me,  and  to  my  associates 
who  worked  on  it,  and  all  the  rest  who  had 
spent  so  much  time  on  it.  More  important,  it 
would  have  t)een  an  Important  service  to  the 
public,  had  somebody  Impartial — not  Cong. 
Hubert — had  a  look  at  It  and  decided.  Not 
Cong.  Hubert,  and  not  me. 

Q.  Mr.  Salant,  would  you  be  willing  to  turn 
over  your  outtakes  to  such  a  press  council? 

Salant.  If  I  understand  what  the  connota- 
tion of  our  Report  Is.  they  couldn't  demand 
the  outtakes.  Certainly,  I  would  have  turned 
over  the  outtakes  on  the  main  Issue  about 
editing.  That  is,  the  Dan  Henken  Interview, 
because  under  our  procedures,  the  man  who 
Is  Interviewed  can  always  request  a  tran- 
script of  his  own  Interview.  Henken  had  done 
that,  and  so  he  had  submitted  it  and  it  had 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
think  that  I  would  have  to  Judge  that  on  a 
case-to-case  basis  where  the  outtakes  In- 
volved some  sort  of  information  that  Is  con- 
fidential or  were  believed  by  the  Interviewee 
to  be  confidential,  and  where  the  purpose 
clearly  is  not  for  some  government  agency 
to  second-guess  us  on  an  editing  Judgment, 
I  think  I  would. 

Benson.  We  recommend  that  the  Council 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  sources  In  every 
way  possible. 

Q.  How  would  the  Council  approach  a  poli- 
tician whose  speeches  may  or  may  not  be 
Indicated  as  an  Infringement  upon  the  press? 

Carter.  The  one  thing  the  Council  is  not 
going  to  do  is  to  sit  around  protecting  the 
press  from  being  criticized.  Criticism.  I  trust, 
is  a  function  which  belongs  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  press.  What  we  would  do,  how- 
ever, is  what  the  British  Press  Council  is 
interested  in  doing  In  areas  in  which  govern- 
ment Itself  is  taking  action  in  an  institu- 
tional way.  As  we  envision  it.  the  Council 
would  try  to  speak  directly  to  that  question, 
In  any  way  that  it  could. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  have  to  go  farther  In, 
for  example,  broadcasting,  when  the  threat 
of  action  Is  almost  as  effective  as  action  In 
the  licensing  arrangements? 

Salant.  The  Council  is  going  to  have  to 
decide  what  it  does  and  what  It  doesn't  do, 
and  certainly  we  who  are  the  potential  de- 
fendants can't  decide  for  them.  But  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  one  of  the  first  things  it 
takes  up,  after  a  newsman's  privilege  and  a 
few  things  like  that,  Is  the  whole  question 
of  the  Oovemment  using  Its  licensing  power 
as  a  means  to  bring  us  to  heel.  I  think  that 
Is  the  largest  fundajnental  Issue,  and  that 
Issue  still  exists  today. 

Q.  Has  there  been  unanimous  approval  of 
the  idea  from  the  national  suppliers? 

Benson.  Well,  there  Is  a  mixture  of  reac- 
tions. 

Barry  Bingham,  Sb.  I  don't  think  we  re- 
quire approval.  In  that  sense,  from  the  na- 
tional suppliers. 

Benson.  No,  we  didn't  ask  for  approval. 

Q.  Something  like  99  per  cent  of  all  dally 
newspapers  gets  some  news  from  the  two 
major  wire  services,  so  might  not  a  member 
of  the  Council  be  asked  to  consider  some- 
thing that  has  appeared  In  his  own  paper? 

Benson.  That  is  quite  true,  but  what  we 
are  saying  is  that  the  membership  of  the 
Council  win  not  be  open  to  those  who  are 
employed  by.  or  associated  with  in  a  very  di- 
rect sense,  tl)c  AP,  or  UPI,  or  one  of  the 
other  national  suppliers  of  news.  If  they 
happen  to  be  editor  or  reporter  on  a  news- 
paper which  subscribes  to  the  AP  or  the 
UPI  or  both,  that's  really  not  relevant. 
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Salant.  I  don't  think  that  creates  the 
kind  of  a  conflict  that  you  contemplate,  be- 
cause when  you  take  something  from  the 
wire  services  you  don't  really  make  any  in- 
dependent check  on  Its  completeness  or  ac- 
curacy, so  you're  not  casting  Judgment  on 
yourself.  If  you  could  make  that  kind  of 
check  you  wouldn't  need  the  wire  services. 

Carter.  To  turn  It  around,  from  some- 
thing I  know  unfortunately  only  too  well, 
I  would  be  very  happy  If  there  was  somie  way 
that  occasionally  I  could  deal  with  some  of 
our  suppliers  in  terms  of  what  I  publish  and 
the  kind  of  hell  it  caught. 

Q.  Quite  a  few  journalism  reviews  across 
the  country  have  tried  to  monitor  the  media 
and  criticize  them.  How  does  your  goal  differ 
from  or  overlap  theirs? 

Chandler.  It's  a  difference  of  approach,  I 
think,  largely  because  the  Journalism  re- 
views, In  many  cases  at  least,  started  out  In 
some  fashion  like  a  beginning  course  In 
journalism  school — Beat  the  Press.  We  look 
upon  this  Council  as  a  source  of  unbiased 
and  responsible  examination  of  two  facets 
of  the  performance  of  the  news  media.  One 
Is  fairness,  which  we  don't  define  very  well, 
and  one  is  accuracy — and  we  carefully  limit 
the  Council  to  the  reporting  of  news  and  the 
fairness  and  the  accuracy  thereof. 

Bingham.  I  think  that  some  of  the  Journal- 
ism reviews  are  doing  a  fine  Job,  but  they  are 
very  limited  in  circulation,  and  their  cir- 
culation is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
profession.  We  hope  that  the  findings  of  the 
press  council  will  be  very  generally  dissemi- 
nated, and  be  of  Interest  to  a  very  broad, 
public. 

Salant.  Let  me  add  to  that,  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  that.  I  do  think  that 
they're  supplementary,  that  there  is  an  over- 
lap. I  think  that  one  of  our  difficulties  has 
been  that  there  hasn't  been  enough  sys- 
tematic, professional  examination  of  what 
we  do.  The  more  Journalism  reviews  there 
are,  and  indeed,  the  more  the  press  itself 
examines  not  only  Itself,  but  Its  constituency 
the  happier  I  am.  I  think  it's  good  for  us,  to 
take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
have  an  ax  to  grind  and  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  systematic,  professional  examination. 

Benson.  It  isn't  that  the  press  council 
would  be  more  Impartial  or  more  fair  or  more 
accurate  In  its  work  than  a  Journalism  re- 
views; it  performs,  or  is  being  set  up  to  per- 
form, a  much  broader  function.  And  it  Is 
an  operating  Independent  organization, 
whereas  a  Journalism  review  is  a  part  of  the 
print  press.  The  press  council  will  investigate 
and  hear  and  discuss  and  make  the  best 
decision  It  can  and  announce  it — so  it's  a 
different  function. 

Carter.  I  can't  remember  If  we  specifically 
encouraged  Journalism  reviews,  but  we  cer- 
tainly encouraged  local  press  councils  and 
the  like.  A  number  of  us  came  Into  this  be- 
lieving that  the  only  way  we  covild  go  at  It 
was  to  insist  on  the  establishment  of  a  great 
variety  of  local  councils,  or  state,  regional, 
whatever.  But  we  decided  that  was  Imprac- 
tical. We  couldn't  come  out  of  this  commit- 
tee having  established  twenty-five  regional 
press  councils,  but  we're  very  much  In  favor 
on  the  whole  proliferation  of  this,  in  any 
way  it  wants  to  go. 

Q.  How  will  the  Council  Investigate  a  com- 
plaint If  one  party  refuses  to  cooperate? 

Benson:  There  will  be  a  professional  staff, 
who  will,  when  it  is  necessary,  appoint  ad- 
ditional committees  to  look  into  something. 
We  are  proposing  a  director  and  two  other 
professional  members  of  the  staff,  and  they 
would  be  people  of  wide  experience  In  the 
journalistic  field. 

Rossant  :  What  Is  envisioned  here  is  a  new. 
independent  institution  which  will  have  Its 
own  staff,  its  own  headquarters,  and  will 
have  to  make  Its  own  way. 


Birth  op  a  Media  Council:  "Monitoring" 
National  News  Stn»PLiEKS — 3.  Coverage 
Uneven;  Opinion  Mixed 

(By  Laurence  I.  Barrett*) 

(Note. — "Among  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  networks  that  would  be  affected,  there 
was  a  large  volume  of  quiet.  For  the  press 
council,  no  news  is  bad  news  Indeed.") 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  any  news 
executive  might  resent  creation  of  a  vigorous 
press  council  Intended  to  monitor  the  accu- 
racy and  fairness  of  the  national  media.  Even 
back  in  the  good  old  days,  when  Spiro  Agnew 
barely  had  household  name  status  In  Mary- 
land, the  idea  was  far  from  popular.  Now  our 
woods  are  alive  with  outside  agitators  of 
diverse  motive.  Press  crlticlsm-cum -com- 
mentary has  become  a  growth  industry.  The 
subpoena  threat  keeps  everyone's  nerves 
ajangle.  The  prospect  of  having  another  kib- 
bltzer  lurking  behind  you^-even  a  well-in- 
tentioned one  who  might  lend  some  class  to 
the  game — Is  upsetting. 

This  was  the  frame  of  mind  In  which  many 
broadcasters,  publishers,  and  editors  received 
the  announcement  on  Nov.  30  that  a  com- 
mittee set  up  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  was  organizing  a  press  council.  There- 
fore it  was  hardly  surprising  that  nays  stud- 
ded the  initial  reaction.  What  did  snap  the 
head  a  bit  was  the  nature  of  the  news  cover- 
age and  editorial-page  debate  that  followed. 

A  sampling  of  two  dozen  papers  and  the 
news  magazines  showed  a  decided  pattern. 
Newspapers  such  as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Houston  Chron- 
icle and  some  others  outside  of  New  York 
and  Washington  gave  the  news  story  rela- 
tively better  play  than  did  the  Eastern  Es- 
tablishment types.  Editorially,  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  Miami  Herald.  Spokane  Spokes- 
man-Review, Detroit  News.  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  others  argued  the  negative 
side;  the  Denver  Post,  Lincoln  Star,  Des 
Moines  Register,  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  others  voted  aye  with  varying  enthvisl- 
asm. 

It  did  not  take  too  much  sampling  to 
realize  that  many  editors,  regardless  of  their 
views,  were  treating  the  Issue  as  one  that 
deserves  serious  attention  and  discussion. 
By  and  large,  these  represented  organiza- 
tions that  would  not  be  directly  affected  by 
the  new  council  because  they  are  not  na- 
tional news  outlets  and  do  not  sell  a  na- 
tional news  service  to  others. 

Among  newspapers,  magazines,  and  net- 
works that  would  be  affected,  there  was  a 
large  volume  of  quiet.  For  the  press  coun- 
cil, no  news  is  bad  news  Indeed.  Lacking  any 
kind  of  police  power  or  institutional  status. 
It  can  succeed  only  If  it  builds  some  moral 
authority,  as  its  British  model  has  uoue. 
And  that  can  happen  only  if  the  organiza- 
tions covered  give  it  some  degree  of  recog- 
nition, even  if  the  recognition  is  in  some 
cases  hostile.  Clearly,  that  is  not  what  is 
happening. 

The  main  NBC  and  ABC  TV  news  programs 
ignored  the  story  altogether  the  evening  that 
it  broke.  CBS's  Walter  Cronklte  mentioned 
it  briefly  on  TV,  and  on  Dec.  5  Roger  Mudd 
revisited  the  subject  at  length  in  a  CBS 
radio  network  piece.  CBS  News  President 
Richard  Salant,  it  should  be  noted,  was  a 
member  of  the  Task  Force  that  proposed  the 
press  council  and  has  spoken  out  In  its  sup- 
port. NBC  and  ABC  executives  oppose  it. 

It  would  be  unfair,  of  course,  to  equate 
opposition  with  the  silence  on  the  air.  Rich- 
ard Rlchter.  co-producer  of  ABC's  Evening 
News,  recalls  that  he  sent  a  reporter  to  the 
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Twentieth  Century  Fund  press  conference. 
But  It  was  rather  late  in  the  day  for  film, 
he  says,  and  there  wais  other  news. 

Among  the  nevrs  magazines.  Time  devoted 
two-and-a-half  columns  of  its  four-column 
PRESS  section  that  week  to  the  Task  Force 
report;  Newsweek  and  U.S.  News  dr  World 
Report  did  not  cover  the  announcement. 
Newsweek  senior  editor  Russell  Watson,  who 
edits  the  media  section,  points  out  that  the 
news  broke  with  no  advance  notice  on  a 
Thursday  afternoon.  That  is  late  for  the 
back-of-the-book  cycle,  as  any  news  maga- 
zine veteran  can  attest,  and  Watson's  Initial 
reaction  was.  "Let's  wait  until  It  does  some- 
thing." Now.  he  says,  he  regrets  that  deci- 
sion. At  W.S.  News,  executive  vice  president 
Ben  Grant  says  that  it  was  simply  a  news 
Judgment.  "The  fact  that  we  Ignored  the 
story."  he  says,  "does  not  imply  a  position 
on  our  part.  It  was  not  our  kind  of  story.  We 
have  no  press  or  media  section.  People  read 
our  magazine  for  reports  on  national  and 
international  affairs." 

Among  fotir  of  the  newspapers  that  would 
be  specifically  affected  by  the  press  coun- 
cil— the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Loe 
Angeles  Times — treatment  of  the  story  va- 
ried somewhat.  On  Dec.  1,  the  Journal  gave 
the  story  eleven  lines  In  its  page  1  what's 
NEWS  column.  The  Post  ran  a  five-and-a- 
half-lnch  story  in  the  around  the  nation 
column  on  page  14  of  Its  second  section. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  carried  a  longer 
piece  under  the  byline  of  Its  New  York  cor- 
respondent, John  J.  Goldman.  Ten  days  later 
it  published  an  editorial  in  opposition. 
Neither  the  Post  nor  the  Times  said  explicit- 
ly that  it  would  be  one  of  the  few  papers  cov- 
ered by  the  press  council's  limited  self- 
drawn  Jurisdiction. 

The  New  York  Times  did  make  that  point. 
It  also  gave  the  story  more  space  than  the 
Journal,  Post,  and  Los  Angeles  Times  com- 
bined— 19  Inches,  on  page  53.  The  article 
started  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  coun- 
cil's goals  and  mechanics,  followed  by  a 
passage  reporting  negative  or  skeptical  reac- 
tion from  three  sources:  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  Times  publisher 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  and  Washington 
Post  editor  Benjamin  Bradlee.  Then  came 
two  short  quotes  of  support  from  two  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force. 

The  ASNE  reference  was  to  a  "recent  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  700  members"  that  pro- 
duced a  3-to-l  vote  "against  such  a  coun- 
cil." These  survey  results  were  attributed 
to  William  B.  Dickinson,  executive  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  chairman 
of  the  ASNE's  ethics  committee.  One  had  to 
read  the  United  Press  International  dispatch 
to  learn  1)  that  405  ASNE  members,  not  the 
full  roster,  had  replied  to  the  poll;  2)  that 
those  responding  were  not  necessarily  aware 
of  the  specifics  of  the  then-unreleased  com- 
mittee report;  and  3)  that  Dickinson  himself 
personally  favors  the  council  Idea  and 
"would  like  very  much  to  see  it  tried."  And 
one  had  to  read  the  January,  1973,  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspj^er  Edi- 
tors to  learn  that  the  3-to-l  vote  referred 
to  a  specific  question  about  ASNE  grievance 
machinery;  the  vote  on  a  specific  question 
about  a  grievance  apparatus  established  out- 
side the  ASNE  was  106  for,  257  against. 

Sulzberger's  opposition  had  been  stated  the 
previous  May  in  a  commencement  speech. 
The  Dec.  1  Times  story  recalled  those  re- 
marks and  indicated  that  the  publisher  had 
been  speaking  In  general  about  press  coun- 
cils. Reporter  David  K.  Shipler  recalls  that, 
in  quest  of  an  institutional  comment,  he  had 
consulted  managing  editor  A.  M.  Rosenthal, 
who  referred  him  to  Sulzberger's  statement. 
An  aide  to  the  publisher  told  me  later  that 
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Sulzberger  had  been  away  from  tbe  office  be- 
cause of  am  ear  aliment.  Had  Sulzberger  seen 
a  draft  of  the  specific  council  proposal  at  the 
time  of  the  May  speech?  No,  the  aide  aald, 
but  he  was  aware  of  what  was  coming  and. 
In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  address  was  to 
"forestall"  the  project. 

When  that  effort  failed,  one  might  have 
expected  the  Times  to  state  its  opposition  on 
the  editorial  page.  Yet  during  the  seven 
weeks  following  publication  of  the  Task 
Force  Report,  there  was  no  editorial.  One  ob- 
vious reason  for  this  strange  silence  was  the 
disagreement  between  Sulzberger  and  Edi- 
torial Page  Editor  John  B.  Oakes.  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Taisk  Force.  This  made  for  some  awkward- 
ness within  the  family,  to  be  sure.  It  would 
have  been  something  of  a  slap  at  Oakes  to 
make  him  run  an  editorial  attacking  a  proj- 
ect that  he  had  worked  on. 

Times  readers,  however,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  about  that  peculiar  circum- 
stance. To  them,  and  to  a  good  many  other 
readers  and  TV  news  watchers,  the  press 
council  had  been  relegated  to  the  status  of 
a  nonissue.  This  odd  situation  apparently 
left  rimes  executives  uneasy.  Sometime  In 
December.  It  was  decided  that  the  paper 
would  have  to  say  something  more  on  the 
question.  After  a  few  weeks  of  drafting,  the 
message  emerged  In  a  strange  medium:  a 
Sulzberger  memorandum  to  the  staff  declar- 
ing that  the  Times  would  not  cooperate  with 
the  press  council  and  explaining  why.  Ex- 
cerpts appeared  In  a  news  story  on  Jan.  16. 

The  full  text  ran  four  pages.  •'.  .  .  We  will 
not  be  a  party  to  Council  investigations," 
Sulzberger  said.  "We  will  not  furnish  Infor- 
mation or  explanations  to  the  Council.  In 
our  coverage,  we  will  treat  the  Council  as  we 
treat  any  other  organization:  we  will  report 
their  activities  when  they  are  newsworthy." 
Sulzberger  went  on  to  Identify  the  "real 
threat  to  a  free  press"  not  as  journalism's 
own  failures,  but  rather  the  now-famlllar 
pattern  of  Government  hostility  and  pres- 
sure. "The  presence  of  the  Council  Is  not  ma- 
terially going  to  help  us  meet  these  real 
threats."  he  said.  "Indeed,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  operation  of  the  Council  will  only 
serve  to  divert  attention  from  them." 

The  CouncU  would  lack  "due  process," 
Sulzberger  also  argued,  in  that  the  organiza- 
tion "would  function  as  investigator,  prose- 
cutor, and  Judge  rolled  Into  one."  The  pub- 
lisher apparently  found  It  no  contradiction  to 
argue  a  few  paragraphs  later  that  Individual 
newspapers  can  and  should  be  the  Judges  of 
complaints  against  them. 
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OF  Comment 

IN  favor 

Some  professionals  of  the  news  media  may 
be  alarmed  by  the  recent  proposal  made  by  a 
citizens  task  force  that  a  national  press  coun- 
cil be  established.  We  are  not.  Par  from  being 
Inimical  to  the  freedom  of  the  press — as  some 
newspaper  executives  have  contended  for 
years — a  public  (as  opposed  to  a  governmen- 
tal) body  charged  with  evaluating  press  per- 
formance and  threats  to  free  expression  can 
be  a  further  bulwark  of  freedom. — Denver 
Post. 

Members  of  a  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
task  force  think  that  readers,  listeners,  and 
viewers  will  have  more  confidence  In  na- 
tional news  media  If  an  Independent,  non- 
political  council  Is  formed  to  hear  complaints 
and  publicize  proved  violations  of  fairness 
and  accuracy.  . .  .  We're  Inclined  to  agree  with 
the  idea.  It  Is  worth  a  try  on  the  national 
level  after  several  local  and  one  statewide 
experiment  (the  latter  In  Minnesota).  We 
have  reservations  about  details,  but  we  have 
enough  confidence  In  the  strength  and  flexi- 
bility of  our  profession  to  believe  that  it  can 


only  profit  from  informed  criticism. — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 

The  mass  media  need  to  experiment  with 
new  ways  In  which  their  performance  as  a 
major  social  institution  can  be  evaluated  and 
audience  grievances  can  be  heard.  .  .  .  The 
new  national  council  .  .  .  seems  prudently 
conceived.  ...  It  adds  up  to  an  Interesting 
and  needed  experiment. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

No  one  likes  a  critic  watching  over  his 
shoulder,  but  the  Journal  finds  no  compelling 
reason  to  oppose  this  particular  effort.  .  .  . 
The  council  cannot  hope  to  prevent  or  solve 
all  disagreements  among  the  press,  the  pub- 
lic and  the  government.  But  if  It  works  to 
keep  press  freedom  at  a  maximum  and  mis- 
use of  It  at  a  minimum,  It  can  make  a  worth- 
while contribution  to  American  life. — Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  Journal. 

This  projected  press  council,  careful  as  Its 
planning  has  been  and  will  be,  Is  very  much 
experimental.  .  .  .  But  on  all  scores  it  Is  cer- 
tainly worth  trying,  with  all  parties,  public 
Included,  remembering  that  the  council  Is 
wholly  advisory  and  educational,  with  pub- 
licity and  persuasion  its  only  powers  for  in- 
fluence.— Riverside,  CalU .,  Press. 

Most  news  organizations  attempt  to  re- 
spond to  complaints,  but  the  complainant 
has  no  recourse  short  of  a  libel  suit  If  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  response.  .  .  .  The  com- 
munications media  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
Independent,  responsible  evaluation  of  their 
performance.  If  the  planned  press  council 
lives  up  to  the  standards  set  for  it  in  the  task 
force  report,  formation  of  the  council  will  be 
In  the  Interests  of  a  free  and  responsible 
press. — Des  Moines  Register. 

This  newspaper  has  always  believed  In 
the  principle  of  accountability,  and  we  have 
never  believed  that  the  press  should  be 
immune  to  criticism.  .  .  .  Whether  the  coun- 
cil convened  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  ever  goes  beyond  the  rather  limited 
function  immediately  planned,  the  com- 
munication industry  and  each  member  of 
it  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  idea  of  respon- 
sibility and  accountability.  By  doing  so  they 
will  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  resist 
threats  to  their  freedoms. — Portland,  Ore.. 
Journal. 

Up  to  now,  a  citizen  or  group  treated  un- 
fairly by  a  national  news  organization  has 
been  almost  powerless  to  lodge  an  effective 
complaint.  .  .  .  This  is  one  of  the  unfortunate 
results  of  that  bigness  that  now  char- 
acterizes so  much  of  our  society.  ...  If  [the 
council)  lives  up  to  Its  mission  as  "an  in- 
strument of  education,  education  of  the 
public  .  .  .  education  of  the  press."  It  will 
perform  an  assentlal  service  for  us  all. — 
LoulsvUle  Courier-Journal. 

No  human  Institution,  including  the 
press,  is  so  infallible  or  so  punctilious  In 
dealing  with  complaints  that  It  should  be 
Immune  from  Institutionalized  investiga- 
tion and  criticism.  ...  As  a  powerful  force 
in  public  affairs,  the  press  Itself  should  be 
subject  to  the  educational  check  and 
balance  of  an  agency  which  would  both 
help  to  redress  grievances  and  vindicate  the 
media  when  they  are  unfairly  castigated. — 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Some  news  people  may  not  like  It,  but  the 
press  council  that  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  is  establishing  Is  a  good  idea.  In  fact, 
the  real  shortcoming  of  this  arrangement 
Is  that  there  aren't  more  press  councils  to 
study  complaints,  monitor  news  gathering 
pterformance,  and  defend  the  press  against 
threats  to  its  freedom. — Dayton,  O.,  News. 

We  like  the  task  force's  proposal.  Not 
only  should  the  press  be  chastened  for  irres- 
ponsibility, laziness,  and  Just  plain  dullness, 
but  it  should  be  given  support  when 
threatened  by  repressive  bureaucracy,  as  It 
is  now.  No  Institution  is  its  own  besit  defend- 
er and  it  certainly  Is  Its  own  worst  critic. — 
Salem.  Ore..  Journal. 


The  proposed  council,  scheduled  to  begin 
operation  early  next  year,  threatens  public 
censorship  of  the  press  In  a  move  that  oould 
Imperil  the  press  of  the  country  with  an 
arbitrary  sitraltjacket.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  It  is,  of  cotirse, 
possible  for  anyone  or  any  group  to  criticize 
the  way  newspaper,  magazines,  and  the 
electronic  media  function.  But  this  council's 
design  could  erode  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  spoken  word  by  the  weight  of  endowed 
propaganda. — St.    Louis    Globe -Democrat. 

Establishing  oneself  as  the  Judge  of  the 
performance  of  the  news  media  seems  to  us 
to  be  presumptuous,  if  not  downright  ar- 
rogant. In  a  free  society,  the  people  them- 
selves can  and  do  pass  Judgment  on  the 
news  media's  performance,  as  the  folding  of 
Life  magazine  Illustrates. — Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel. 

A  single  national  press  council  would  be 
like  a  single  national  newspaper,  forming  Its 
own  Judgments  as  to  how  all  newspapers 
and  broadcast  media  should  operate.  It  no 
doubt  would  accommodate  a  certain  amount 
of  diversity,  but  only  a  certain  amount. 
Those  of  the  press  council  who  admire  the 
New  York  Times  would  tend  to  want  to  take 
that  as  the  example  of  what  newspapers 
shoxild  be.  Those  who  deplore  that  paper,  or 
any  other,  could  be  expected  to  work  for  a 
degree  of  conformity  In  the  other  direction. 
We  do  not  suggest  that  establishing  a  press 
council  would  .ead  to  a  dictatorship  in  this 
country,  but  it  would  be  a  dilution  of  free- 
dom of  information  and  opinion.  .  .  . — Spo- 
kane. Wash..  Spokesman-Review. 

If  a  group  wants  to  establish  itself  as  a 
more  formal  agent  of  critical  Judgment — 
leaving  aside  the  Important  question  of  its 
qualifications — OK.  .  .  .  But  it  does  seem 
unreasonable  to  exp)ect  the  press  to  Join  in. 
For  by  joining,  a  newspaper  would  In  effect 
agree  in  advance  to  abide  by  the  group's 
Judgments.  Looking  at  it  pragmatically,  there 
is  no  way  this  could  fall  to  affect  future  de- 
cisions on  what  to  publish  and  what  not  to 
publish.  ,  ,  .  So  such  a  council,  however  well 
motivated.  Inevitably  would  further  restrict 
the  fiow  of  information  from  an  already  in- 
timidated press.  The  loser,  as  we  keep  saying 
In  the  face  of  some  skepticism,  is  always  the 
public. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

But  the  promoters  of  the  proposed  coun- 
cil want  "unbiased  criticism"  and  to  "put  it 
into  the  hands  of  systematic,  independent  in- 
vestigators." The  extent  of  their  objectivity 
can  be  seen  in  the  makeup  of  the  task  force. 
.  .  .  The  ideological  thrust  seeps.  .  .  .  "It'll 
be  an  interesting  experiment  and  I  don't 
think  it'll  work."  said  Ben  Bradlee.  executive 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post.  We  would 
paraphrase  that :  "It  will  be  an  uninteresting 
experience  and  It  won't  work." — ^Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Sentinel. 

Our  favorite  monitor,  and  one  who  does 
enjoy  coercive  power.  Is  the  reader  of  this 
newspaper.  If  he  does  not  like  what  he  sees 
he  can  tell  tis.  If  our  response  Is  unsatisfac- 
tory he  can  punish  us  by  dropping  the  Her- 
ald. It's  been  done.  But  not  often  enough  to 
affect  the  readership  of  a  newspaper  which 
has  the  largest  circulation  south  of  a  line  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Washington.  The 
Herald  submits  itself  every  day  to  the  moni- 
tor It  treasures  most.  It  does  not  propose  to 
submit  to  any  other. — Miami  Herald. 

The  press  is  not  above  reproach  or  immune 
from  criticism,  but  we  oppose  such  a  coun- 
cil because  It  Is  unnecessary,  could  become 
a  political  weapon,  and  would  be  a  form  of 
intimidation  smacking  of  censorship.  .  .  . 
Who,  we'd  like  to  know.  Is  going  to  monitor 
the  press  council?  .  .  .  Who  will  keep  it  from 
playing  the  role  of  censor  and  holding  a  club 
over  writers  and  editors  as  they  seek  to 
exercise  their  rights  under  the  first  Amend- 
ment?— Detroit  News. 
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The  work  of  such  a  council  might  be  of 
assistance  to  the  media,  which  are  right  now 
undergoing  more  than  a  bit  of  soul-search- 
ing (and  it's  about  time).  But  its  useful- 
ness to  the  public  Is  more  doubtful,  for  much 
criticism  directed  at  the  media  Is  actually 
directed  at  the  (bad)  news  the  media  offers. 
The  executive  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Benjamin  C.  Bradlee  may  have  put  it  best 
when  he  remarked,  "It'll  be  an  interesting 
experiment,  and  I  don't  think  it'll  work." — 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Journal. 

How  can  any  group  of  fifteen  men  and 
women,  presumably  top-flight  personnel  with 
their  own  professions  to  keep  them  busy, 
handle  the  volume  of  complaints  that  can 
be  expected  from  so  wide  and  tempting  a 
target?  If  all  complaints  are  not  at  least 
acknowledged,  how  can  the  council  preserve 
Its  own  credibility,  when  It  acts  on  slngled- 
out  charges?  Singled  out  by  whom?  Since 
the  council  will  have  no  power  to  enforce 
its  findings.  It  mvist  depend  on  public  opin- 
ion for  support.  Yet  It  is  on  public  opinion 
that  responsible  newspapers  depend  in  the 
first  instance.  If  they  fall  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities, all  the  press  councils  In  the 
world  will  not  give  them  credibility.  If  they 
continue  the  unending  effort  to  meet  tbelr 
responslbllitiea,  a  national  press  coiincll  Is 
not  needed. — Providence,  R.I.  Journal. 

We  don't  care  how  much  the  [Twentieth 
Century]  Fund  prates  about  Its  virtuous  in- 
tentions. This  is  a  sneak  attempt  at  press 
regulation,  a  bid  for  a  role  as  unofficial  news 
censor.  The  best  way  to  preserve  a  free  press 
Is  to  permit  It  to  continue  policing  its  own 
ethics — something  It  does  with  a  rigor,  fre- 
quency, and  effectiveness  seldom  shown  by 
other  enterprises,  including  foundations. — 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Many  of  the  council's  opinions  will  no 
doubt  be  helpful  and  fair.  Some  will  de- 
serve to  be  followed.  So  who.  you  may  ask, 
will  be  unhappy  with  such  a  plan?  We'll  tell 
you  who:  The  many  people  who  resent  the 
power  of  the  press.  .  .  Whoever  they  are, 
they  will  look  upon  the  council  as  a  step 
toward  the  control  they  covet,  and  will  seize 
every  opportunity  to  discredit  the  council 
as  being  too  weak.  And  so  there  will  be  con- 
stant pressure  to  turn  the  council  into  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  being  established  to  guard 
against,  an  agency  which  assumes  the  right 
to  tell  newspapers  and  broadcasters  what 
they  can  or  cannot  print  or  broadcast.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  able  to  withstand  this  pres- 
sure. Perhaps  It  will  earn  the  respect  of  the 
entire  press  simply  by  virtue  of  the  fair- 
ness and  good  sense  with  which  It  exercises 
the  rights  that  it  already  has.  If  so.  Its  in- 
fluence will  grow.  .  .  .  [But]  the  new  council 
must  not  count  on  the  support  of  the  press. 
This  Is  something  it  will  have  to  prove  that 
it  deserves. — Chicago  Tribune. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
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A  Press  Councii.?  Why  Not? 

Why  shouldn't  the  United  States  finally 
see  whether  a  national  press  council  works? 

Specifically,  what's  wrong  with  trying  the 
proposal  of  a  Twentieth  Century  Fund  task 
force  to  set  up  an  Independent,  privately 
financed  council  to  watchdog  the  freedom 
of  the  national  news  media  and  review  com- : 
plaints  about  their  accuracy  and  fairness? 

Press  councils  have  been  discussed  In  the 
United  States  at  least  since  the  '30's.  Tlie 
Hutchins  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  drew  national  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject— and  to  the  opposition  to  it  within  the 
press  itself — In  1947.  In  more  recent  years, 
councils  have  made  strides  In  Honolulu.  Min- 
nesota, and  elsewhere — enough  to  provide 
the  material  for  a  small  book  by  a  team  of 
scholars: 

Now  It  Is  time  to  go  ahead  on  a  national 
scale.  Assuming  that  the  planned  council  is 
as  well  staffed  and  workable  as  its  auspices 


promise  It  to  be,  this  newspaper  stands  ready 
to  cooperate. 

In  this  decision  we  are  mindful  of  the 
success  of  the  somewhat  different  but  closest 
model  for  the  American  council — the  British 
Press  Council.  It  has  proved  Itself  over  two 
decades,  especially  since  the  healthy  step  10 
years  ago  of  Including  lay  as  well  as  press 
members.  Recent  figures  show  a  decline  In 
number  of  complaints — "an  Indication,  no 
doubt,  of  lessened  causes  for  complaint  about 
newspajsers,"  wrote  the  late  George  Murray, 
Dally  Mall  editorial  writer  and  one  of  the 
British  council's  first  chairmen. 

Meanwhile,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  feeling 
has  grown  In  the  United  States  that  there  Is 
increased  cause  for  complaint  about  news- 
papers and  their  magazine  and  broadcasting 
fellows.  While  fostering  this  feeling,  the  ad- 
ministration has  also  darkened  the  climate 
for  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  prime  responsibility  for  maintaining 
credibility  belongs  to  the  press  Itself.  The 
prime  responslbUity  for  maintaining  freedom 
belongs  Jointly  to  the  press,  government,  and 
public. 

Vigorous  pursuit  of  these  responsibilities 
ought  to  be  sufficient,  and  nothing  more  is 
apparently  needed  in  the  eyes  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Time,  NBC  and  other  major 
news  suppliers  that  do  not  support  the  press 
council.  Their  arguments  Include  opposition 
to  "regulation"  by  an  Independent  oody.  as 
well  as -by  government,  and  concern  over 
giving  an  Impression  that  the  press  could 
speak  with  an  Institutional  voice  or  be  au- 
thoritatively Judged  by  a  single  group. 

A  number  of  commentators  have  said  that 
the  media  are  continually  being  evaluated 
by  the  sternest  judges  of  all.  the  public. 
And  we  feel  that  the  news  media  on  the 
whole  have  performed  very  well  under  this 
scrutiny. 

Yet  some  readers  tell  us  how  difficult  they 
have  sometimes  found  it  to  get  satisfaction 
on  complaints  to  the  media.  And  the  media 
might  find  it  a  distinct  advantage  to  let  an 
Independent  body  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
both  sides  In  such  cases. 

The  key  lies  In  the  double  duty  Indicated 
by  the  full  title  of  the  proposed  Council 
on  Press  Responsibility  and  Press  Freedom. 
As  we  see  It,  it  would  not  Impose  "regula- 
tion"— It  has  no  powers  of  enforcement.  It 
would  be  as  zealous  In  examining  threats  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press  as  in  evaluating 
complaints  about  It. 

There  could  thus  be  a  valuable  tempering 
effect  in  a  time  symbolized  by  the  state- 
ment on  the  cover  of  the  current  Atlantic: 
"It  Is  now  possible  to  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time.  .  .  ."  Inside,  attorney  Charles 
Rembar  makes  this  pertinent  comment:  "In 
centuries  past,  the  facts  were  decently  ap- 
parent: what  was  needed,  and  what  the 
government  opposed,  was  comment  on  the 
facts.  Now  we  are  free  to  comment,  but  the 
facts  are  hard  to  find." 

Government  and  other  Institutions  with- 
hold, obscure,  and  sometimes  even  falsify 
the  facts.  This  is  where  the  public's  right  to 
know  and  the  press's  right  to  freedom  con- 
verge. Accuracy  depends  not  only  on  a  news- 
paper's care  and  honestly  but  on  the  candor 
of  its  sources  and  its  freedom  to  pursue 
them. 

The  whole  uneasy  situation  cotild  be  tem- 
pered by  the  concerned  but  detached  gaze 
of  an  independent  body.  It  would  certainly 
do  no  harm  to  try  it. 

The  National  News  Cotjncil:   Its  Vibtttis 
AND  Its  FtAWS 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 
It  Is  Ingrained  in  the  conventional  wisdom 
of  these  times  to  characterize  this  as  a  large- 
ly apathetic  society   of   silent   souls.   That 
notion  might  be  convenient  for  politicians 
but    It    hardly  suffices  for  the  Ombudsman 
who  wrote  of  the  return  of  the  POWs  that  It 


was  a  staged  affair,  "down  to  the  last  'God 
Bless  America.' "  For  such  a  man,  this  \a 
hardly  a  silent  age — or  a  dull  one. 

Even  though  I  mostly  enjoyed  the  spirited 
response  in  the  mall  and  on  the  telephone,  I 
should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
clearer  that  my  complaint  was  hardly  with 
the  POWs,  but  with  the  Pentagon.  I  never 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  returned  pris- 
oners, but  long  experience  has  taught  me  to 
suspect  public  relations  men  who  envelop 
their  clients  to  the  point  where  reporters 
can't  speak  with  them  directly  and  sponta- 
neously. 

Nonetheless,  the  complaint  of  many  of  the 
readers,  that  I  Impugned,  the  sincerity  of 
the  "God  Bless  America"  statements,  is  well 
taken.  That  was  a  rhetorical  flourish  which 
overstepped  the  limits  of  the  known  facts. 

Since  that  point  was  amply  made  by  the 
returned  prisoners  and  by  numerous  letters 
to  this  newspaper  and  to  myself,  I  raise  It 
here  because  it  helps  shed  light  on  another 
controversy  surrounding  the  news  business. 

Last  year,  a  task  force  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  a  New  York  foundation,  after 
extensive  study  and  deliberation,  concluded 
that  what  the  United  States  very  much  needs 
Is  a  national  news  council.  "Until  now,"  the 
task  force  said,  "the  citizen  who  was  with- 
out benefit  of  special  office,  organization  or 
resources  had  no  place  to  bring  his  com- 
plaints. Until  now,  neither  the  public  nor  the 
national  news  media  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain detached  and  Independent  appraisals 
when  fairness  and  representativeness  were 
questioned.  The  proposed  council  Is  intended 
to  provide  this  recourse  for  both  the  public 
and  the  media." 

The  council  would  bold  a  quasi-judicial 
hearing  on  complaints  and  dispatch  teams 
of  investigators  to  examine  the  background 
of  complaints.  To  pursue  a  complaint  with 
the  council,  an  injured  party  would  first 
waive  his  right  to  later  bring  legal  action 
against  the  offending  Journal  or  broadcast 
outlet.  The  council  would  concern  Itself  only 
with  the  national  purveyors  of  news — the 
wire  services,  the  broadcast  networks,  supple- 
mental news  services  such  as  those  operated 
by  The  New  York  Times,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  The  Washington  Post,  and  those 
newspapers  themselves. 

The  council  was  also  envisaged  by  the  task 
force  as  serving  another  crucial  function, 
that  of  guardian  of  the  Interests  of  the  free 
press  against  governmental  Incursion.  "The 
core  of  the  media  councU  idea  ...  Is  the 
effort  to  make  press  freedom  more  secure  by 
providing  an  Independent  foriun  for  debate 
about  media  responsibility  and  performance, 
so  that  such  debate  need  not  take  place  In 
government  hearing  rooms  or  on  the  political 
campaign  trail."  the  taisk  force  report  said. 

In  support  of  the  Idea  of  a  media  council, 
the  task  force  also  argued  that  such  councils 
exist  In  coiantrles  such  as  Britain  and  Sweden 
and  In  the  state  of  Minnesota.  Councils  also 
have  existed  in  several  small  communities 
around  the  country. 

Those  who  favor  the  Idea  of  press  coun- 
cils— and  many  thoughtful  Journalists  and 
media  consumers  do — see  them  as  the  means 
by  which  the  press  can  become  more  democ- 
ratized. They  feel  that  the  news  media  now 
refiect  the  views  mostly  of  their  owners  or 
their  editors,  that  much  therefore  Is  left  out 
of  the  press  or,  when  included.  Is  distorted. 

The  Ideological  and  social  range  of  persons 
who  hold  a  suspicious  view  of  the  press  Is  as 
wide  as  America  itself.  Getting  agreement  on 
the  aliments  of  the  media  is  not  difficult; 
arriving  at  agreement  on  solutions  clearly  Is. 

The  reason  I  think  the  reaction  of  the 
Pentagon  and  many  readers  to  my  article  on 
the  POWs  Is  germane  to  this  discussion  la 
that  It  Illustrates  what  might  be  a  fallacious 
view  held  by  some  proponents  of  the  idea 
of  a  news  council.  That  notion  1b  that  truth 
needs  an  organized  referee  In  the  market- 
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place  of  Ideas.  Aryeh  Neler,  executive  director 
or  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  ridi- 
culed the  press  council  as  a  "consumers* 
union-  of  Ideas,  giving  out  a  rating  on  the 
good  ones  and  the  poor  ones. 

No  one  who  read  my  column  criticizing 
the  Pentagon's  handling  of  the  prisoner  re- 
tiirn  was  without  ample  opportunity  to  hear 
dissenting  material  from  the  orlsoners.  from 
the  military  and  ordinary  citizens. 

Essentially  In  response  to  the  one  phrase. 
"down  to  the  last  'Ood  bless  America',"  The 
Washington  Post  printed  a  61-lnch  story 
which  began  with  a  2-column  picture  on 
Page  1  of  the  Feb.  24  editions,  quoting  the 
returned  prisoners  as  saying  they  were  not 
coached.  In  addition,  we  carried  10  letters  to 
the  editor,  taking  up  40  Inches  of  space  on 
the  second  editorial  page  of  March  3.  Col- 
umns and  commentary  appeared  elsewhere 
In  the  country. 

We  were  not  lacking  In  that  controversy  for 
available  views  on  the  subject.  Interestingly 
enough,  one  of  the  older  examples  of  the  way 
In  which  a  press  council  might  have  been 
helpful  to  sort  out  the  truth  also  Involves 
the  Pentagon.  The  example  proponents  of  the 
council  offer  U  the  CBS  News  documentary 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  The  argu- 
ment Is  that  It  could  have  been  submitted 
to  a  press  council  which  could  have  picked 
It  apart  and  offered  a  rendering  on  whether 
it  was  a  fair  or  unfair  piece  of  Journalism 

In  the  aftermath  of  that  controversy,  this 
was  one  of  the  newspapers  which  took  CBS 
News  to  task  for  some  of  its  production  prac- 
tices. There  followed  an  extensive  exchange 
of  letters  and  editorials  on  the  subject  be- 
tween The  Washington  Post  and  various  in- 
terested parties  In  and  around  the  broadcast 
Industry.  What  both  of  these  incidents  Ulus- 
trate  Is  that  there  might  be  less  demand  for 
a  press  counMl  If  media  outlets  became  less 
timid  about  commenting  on  each  other's 
efforts. 

Ideas  are  not  like  machines  or  detergents 
Pacts  can't  be  weighed  quite  like  potatoes 
or  bacon.  A  country  blessed  with  a  First 
Amendment,  I  fear,  must  be  about  a  differ- 
ent business  from  Britain  or  Sweden  It  Is 
true  that  the  First  Amendment  was  framed 
when  the  penny  press  abounded  and  the 
framers  didn't  anticipate  a  dav  when  only 
one  morning  newspaper  would  serve  Wash- 
ington and  only  two  would  serve  the  millions 
of  New  York  City. 

Still,  the  Idea  of  a  free  press  will  have  to 
withstand  those  changes,  too.  Instead  of  an 
arlDlter  among  those  large  suppliers  of  news 
and  Ideas,  we  need  more  outlets.  For  sure,  we 
need  more  media  reviews,  some  of  them  with 
broad-based  community  constituencies  Cer- 
tainly we  need  to  foster  more  criticism  of  the 
media  from  within  and  without.  But  a  single 
arbiter  of  taste  and  Integrity  for  the  media 
Of  the  nation  seems  profoundly  Inconsistent 
with  the  goals  of  pluralism  of  expression 
And  that.  I  think,  Is  what  the  framers  had 
in  mind  for  us. 

(From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Dec.  2,  19721 
Who  NrEDS  Them? 

Having  presumably  solved  mankind's  other 
vexing  problems,  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  has  bowed  graciously  to  the  wUhes  of 
its  own  hand-picked  panel  and  set  up  shop 
as  guardian  of  the  morals  and  ethics  of  the 
nation's  news  media. 

The  Fund  plans  to  establish  a  national 
press  council  next  year  and  already  has 
latched  onto  Roger  Traynor.  former  chief 
Justice  of  the  California  Supreme  Court  as 
head  man.  , 

It  will,  In  the  foundation's  pious  words, 
"promote  freedom  of  the  press "  by  investi- 
gating public  complaints  of  unfairness  error, 
bias  or  prejudice  and  publishing  their  find- 
ings. 

The  latter,  we  assume,  will  carry  written 
guarantees  that  this  panel  of  I»aul  Prys  Is 
Itself  1007c  free  of  bias  and  prejudice. 
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We  don't  care  how  much  the  Fund  prates 
about  Its  virtuous  Intentions.  This  Is  a  sneak 
attempt  at  preas  regulation,  a  bid  for  a  role 
as  unofficial  news  censor. 

The  best  way  to  preserve  a  free  press  Is  to 
permit  it  to  continue  policing  its  own 
ethics — something  it  does  with  a  rigor,  fre- 
quency and  effectiveness  seldom  shown  by 
other  enterprises,  including  foundations. 

As  for  the  Fund's  feeble  attempt  to  deo- 
dorize this  scheme  by  nominating  the  coun- 
cil to  defend  the  news  media  from  outside 
threats,  we  say:  Thanks  a  lot,  but  no  thanks. 

Newspapermen  have  fought  their  own  bat- 
tles— and  done  a  damn  good  Job  of  it — for 
years  without  the  aid  of  self-appointed  med- 
dlers. 


(From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Feb.  7,  1973] 

The  Attack  on  the  Medu 

(By  Harry  Ashmore) 

The  Nixon  Administration's  attack  on  the 

national  communications  media  Is  seen  by 

the  TV  networks,  which  are  currently  bearing 

the    brunt,    as    an    attempt    at    censorship 

through  the  Implied  threat  of  Invoking  the 

government's  licensing  power  against  their 

economic  Interests. 

That  view  seems  to  me  to  be  sustained  by 
the  evidence  and  arguments  offered  at  a 
recent  conference  at  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions  which  brought 
together  a  fair  sampling  of  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  mounting  controversy.  But 
what  also  emerged  was  the  fact  that  the 
media,  while  properly  rejecting  official  con- 
trol of  their  vital  ftmctlon,  are  no  less  ada- 
mant against  any  organized  effort  to  appraise 
their  performance  in  terms  of  the  public 
Interest. 

Among  the  major  broadcast  media  only 
CBS  has  indicated  support  for  a  new  Press 
Council  organized  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  to  hear  public  grievances  against  the 
national  suppliers  of  news,  investigate  and 
make  public  Its  findings.  Wholly  unofficial, 
without  any  recourse  to  law,  the  council  Is 
modeled  on  a  slmUar  body  that  has  func- 
tioned effectively  for  some  years  In  England. 
On  the  print  side,  the  New  York  Times 
and  The  Washington  Post,  leading  targets  of 
President  Nixon's  vendetta,  have  Indicated 
that  they  will  not  co-operate  with  the  coun- 
cil. Members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  have  voted  disapproval  by 
a  margin  of  four  to  one. 

All  of  which  suggests  institutionalized 
paranoia  on  both  sides  of  the  central  Issue. 
I  find  it  difficult,  for  example,  to  take 
seriously  the  contention  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration that  It  has  been  victimized  by  a 
media  conspiracy  when  it  has  Just  been  re- 
turned to  office  by  the  second  highest  major- 
ity on  record. 

This  is  matched  by  the  media's  contention 
that  only  Journalists,  necessarily  weighed 
down  by  the  inhibitions  of  their  medium's 
special  Interests,  are  qualified  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  whether  the  news  Is  being  handled 
In  the  public  Interest. 

Yet  the  situation  is  undoubtedly  grave. 
If  the  Immediate  attack  upon  the  media  Is 
seen  as  symptomatic  of  a  broader  effort  to 
ctirtail  or  Ignore  all  constitutional  projec- 
tions of  dissent,  the  threat  to  our  civil  liber- 
ties may  be  far  more  serious  than  anything 
experienced  in  this  century. 

In  the  McCarthy  era  the  crippling  pres- 
sures toward  conformity  were  generated 
primarily  by  a  single  rambunctious  dema- 
gogue with  only  limited  access  to  the  effective 
centers  of  power — and  when  he  exceeded  the 
establishment's  toleration  there  were  en- 
trenched forces  capable  of  bringing  him  down 
In  short  order. 

The  current  assault  on  the  media  Is  being 
planned  and  directed  from  the  White  House 
Itself  at  a  time  when  the  executive  branch  Is 
sucoessftilly  strengthening  Its  own  position 
at  the  expense  of  the  Congress  and  Imposing 


its  Ideological  stamp  upon  the  Supreme 
Court.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  stresses 
of  the  long,  bitter  Vietnamese  war  have  left 
public  opinion  in  a  state  of  near-dlsorlenu- 
tion,  and  It  Is  hard  to  see  where  effective 
support  for  constitutional  freedoms  can  come 
from. 

We  can  no  longer  avoid  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  possibility  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  wUl  succeed  In  making 
its  implicit  case  that  the  First  Amendment  Is 
obsolete.  It  is  not  an  answer  to  argue  that  if 
our  mass  communications  system  Is  Inade- 
quate to  our  needs  It  Is  stUl  better  than  any 
alternative  that  embodies  government  con- 
trol. 

Even  if  the  contention  is  perfectly  true,  as 
I  believe  It  to  be.  It  constitutes  a  dead  end 
if  in  fact  the  communications  system  now 
sheltered  by  the  Constitution  Is  Incapable  of 
responding  to  the  legitimate  complaints  of 
the  popular  majority — which  must  somehow 
be  enlisted  In  the  cause  If  there  Is  to  be  any 
hope  of  holding  the  line  anywhere  near  where 
the  founding  fathers  first  drew  It. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.   16,  1973] 

The    Times    Bars    Support    to    Panel    for 

Monitoring  News  Media 

(By  David  Shlfler) 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  The 
New  York  Times,  announced  yesterday  that 
The  Times  would  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
the  press  council  being  set  up  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  to  monitor  the  per- 
formance of  the  national  news  media. 

The  council — to  consist  of  15  members — 
would  accept  complaints  from  the  public 
about  inaccurate  or  unfair  news  coverage, 
Investigate  the  complaints  and  Issue  findings. 
It  would  have  no  coercive  power. 

"As  we  view  it,  we  are  being  asked  to  ac- 
cept what  we  regard  as  a  form  of  voluntary 
regulation  in  the  name  of  enhancing  press 
freedom,"  Mr.  Sulzberger  wrote  in  a  memo- 
randum to  the  staff. 

"We  respect  the  good  Intentions  of  the 
fund  and  its  task  force.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  operation  of  such  a  council  will 
not  only  fall  to  achieve  Its  purposes  but 
could  actually  harm  the  cause  of  press  free- 
dom In  the  United  States. 

"Accordingly,  we  have  decided  not  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  work  of  the  council.  This 
means  that  we  will  not  be  a  party  to  council 
Investigations.  We  will  not  furnish  Informa- 
tion or  explanations  to  the  council.  In  our 
coverage,  we  will  treat  the  council  as  we  treat 
any  other  organization:  We  will  report  their 
activities  when  they  are  newsworthy." 

premise  is  QtnCSTIONED 

Mr.  Sulzberger  questioned  the  premise  for 
the  formation  of  the  council — that  a  free 
press  Is  threatened  by  Its  failure  to  be  fair 
and  accurate. 

"The  real  threat  to  a  free  press  comes  from 
people  who  are  attempting  to  Intimidate  or 
to  use  the  press  for  their  own  ends."  he  said, 
citing  subpoenas  issued  against  reporters.  In- 
vestigations of  newsmen  by  government  and 
threats  by  government  against  the  broadcast 
media. 

"The  presence  of  the  councU  Is  not  ma- 
terially going  to  help  us  meet  these  real 
threats,"  Mr.  Sulzberger  declared.  "Indeed, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  operation  of  the 
councU  will  only  serve  to  divert  attention 
from  them." 

The  formation  of  a  council  was  recom- 
mended by  a  task  force,  most  of  whose  mem- 
bers were  Journalists.  Including  Richard 
Salant,  president  of  C.B.S.  News:  Richard 
Harwood.  assistant  managing  editor  of  The 
Washington  Post:  John  B.  Oakes.  editorial 
page  editor  of  The  New  York  Times;  Barry 
Bingham  Sr..  chairman  of  the  board  of  The 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  and  Hoddlne 
Carter  3d.  editor  of  The  Delta  Democrat 
Times  of  Oreenvllle,  Miss.  Their  work  on  the 
task  force  was  performed  not  as  company 
spokesmen  but  as  Individuals. 
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Eight  foundations  have  offered  to  finance 
the  council's  work,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
the  money  needed  for  three  to  five  years  of 
operation  has  been  pledged,  according  to 
M.  J.  Rossant,  director  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund.  The  Ford  Foundation,  among 
others,  has  decided  not  to  contribute  funds 
to  the  council. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Sulzberger's  statement  yes- 
terday, Mr.  Rossant  said :  "I  much  regret  that 
■Die  Times  wUl  not  cooperate,  because  1  think 
it  is  the  most  responsible  and  best,  and 
therefore  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
cooperation.  I  am  surprised  that  the  council 
is  condemned  before  Its  members  are  known 
or  it  has  had  a  chance  to  prove  Itself." 

Mr.  Rossant  added  that  he  expected  the 
council  to  Investigate  news  organizations 
even  when  they  refused  cooperation. 

In  his  memorandum,  Mr.  Sulzberger  said 
that  such  a  councU,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions on  local  levels,  would  pose  "the  risk 
that  such  machinery  would  be  used  by  spe- 
cial-interest groups  with  causes  to  es- 
pouse." 

"approach  is  dangerotts" 

"And  whUe  the  council,  as  proposed  is 
nongovernmental  and  would  not  have  any 
enforcement  powers  beyond  publication  of 
Its  findings,"  he  said,  "we  fear  that  It  would 
encourage  an  atmosphere  of  regulation  in 
Which  government  Intervention  might  gain 
public  acceptance.  This  whole  approach  is 
dangerous,  and  we  beUeve  that  we  must  re- 
sist it." 

Mr.  Sulzberger  also  questioned  some  pro- 
posed operating  methods  of  the  council 
criticizing  what  he  said  was  "a  procedure  so 
lacking  in  due  process  that  one  organization 
would  function  aS  investigator,  prosecutor 
and  Judge  rolled  Into  one." 

He  aald  that  reporters  nUght  be  asked  to 
disclose  oonfldentlal  sources  to  the  council 
which  they  could  not  do.  But  Mr.  Rossant 
countered  that  "there  wui  be  no  attempt  to 
see  confidential    Information  " 

Mr.  Sulzberger  added  that  people  had 
ample  opportunity  to  criticize  the  press 
through  letters  and  public  statements  "The 
preas,  virtually  alone  among  American  in- 
stitutions, disseminates  crItlcUm  of  Itself" 
ne  said. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28   19731 
Cooptoation  Seen  Wrrn  Press  Panel— Help 
OP  Half  or  Major  U.S.  News  GROTn>s  Ex- 
pected 

(By  David  K.  Shlpler) 
The  privately  financed  press  council  be- 
ing set  up   to  monitor   the  national  news 
medU  appears  likely  to  receive  the  coopera- 

Stlon*s*  ^^'^^  ^*''  °^  ^^^  ™*^°''  ^e^rga- 

A  number  of  editors  and  news  executives 

interviewed  recently  voiced  strong  opposition 

ofHiH^/"""""-  ^"*  ^'^  s*'^  they  had  de- 
cided to  respond  to  the  panel's  Inquiries 
Some  other  organizations— the  three  news 
magazines  and  two  of  the  broadcasting  net- 
works—have not  yet  made  firm  decisions  on 
whether  to  cooperate. 

The  councU  will  be  composed  of  15  mem- 
bers drawn  from  both  Journalism  and  the 
public,  who  will  entertain  complaints  about 
unfair  or  Inaccurate  news  coverage  then  In- 
vestigate and  Issue  findings. 

It  WUl  be  financed  by  a  group  of  founda- 
tions led  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
and  although  It  will  have  no  coercive  power' 
the  Idea  of  such  a  council  has  provoked 
sharp  controversy  among  newsmen. 

CONCERN    ON    REGULATION 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  task  force 
that  recommended  the  establishment  of  the 
council  were  Journalists,  but  many  editors 
and  publishers  have  expressed  the  fear  that 
such  a  body  would  legitimatize  the  regula- 
tion of  the  press. 

"A  public  body  overseeing  the  news,  how- 
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ever  well  Intentloned,  Is  Itself  subject  to 
dangers  of  partisanship,"  said  Wes  Gallagher, 
president  of  The  Associated  Press.  "At  the 
least.  It  is  likely  to  introduce  extraneous 
values  and  individual  biases  into  the  process 
or  professional  news  Judgment." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gallagher  said  that  The 
A.P.  "as  a  matter  of  long-standing  policy  re- 
sponds to  all  questions  raised  about  Its  news 
report  by  any  responsible  source,"  and  would 
do  so  with  the  press  council. 

Several  other  news  executives  took  the 
same  stand.  R.  W.  Beaton,  president  of 
United  Press  International,  said,  "We  really 
don't  see  that  there's  any  great  purpose  to  be 
served  by  a  national  news  councU,"  but 
added,  "We  have  never  hesitated  to  answer 
legitimate  complaints  In  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  we  fully  Intend  to  continue  to  do 
so." 

"We  are  something  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  Idea,"  said  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee, 
executive  editor  of  The  Washington  Post. 
"But  we  will  answer  questions  put  to  us  by 
them  (the  press  council]  as  we  would  answer 
questions  put  to  us  by  Newsweek  and  Time 
and  (More)." 

"CASE-BY-CASE    BASIS" 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  editorial  director  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  which  publishes  The  WaU 
Street  Journal,  said,  "We  wlU  cooperate  ex- 
perimentally on  a  case-by-case  basis."  How- 
ever, he  added  that  "pubUc  bodies  set  up  as 
watchdogs  over  the  press  carry  the  potential 
for  censorship  or  intimidation  over  the  long 
run." 

By  contrast,  John  Hughes,  editor  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  voiced  suppK>rt  for 
the  council,  and  said  'I  thmk  that  probably 
newspapers  are  goin?  to  come  out  of  such 
hearings  much  better  than  many  people  be- 
lieve." 

The  council  is  to  monitor  only  the  'i>a- 
tional  suppliers  of  news,"  meaning  the  wire 
services,  the  networks,  the  news  magazines, 
nationally  published  newspapers  such  as  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  The  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  and  newspaper  wire  services, 
such  as  those  operated  by  The  New  York 
Times  and  The  Los  Angeles  Times- Washing- 
ton Post. 

To  date,  cooperation  has  been  pledged  by 
The  A.P.,  U.P.I.,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  The  Washington  Post,  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  reached  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Company,  Newsweek,  Time 
and  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 

The  New  York  Times  has  said  It  will  re- 
fuse to  answer  inquiries  from  the  cotmcil 
about    news   coverage. 

'We  are  being  asked  to  accept  what  we 
regard  as  a  form  of  voluntary  regulation  In 
the  name  of  enhancing  press  freedom."  said 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  The 
Times,  In  a  recent  statement. 

He  expressed  the  fear  that  the  council 
"would  encourage  an  atmosphere  of  regula- 
tion In  which  government  intervention 
might  gain  public  acceptance." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Issue  Is  Richard 
Salant,  president  of  C.BJS.  News,  who  served 
on  the  task  force  that  proposed  the  coimcU. 
"There  hasn't  t)een  enough  examination  of 
what  we  do,"  he  said. 

The  other  two  networks  have  opposed  the 
council,  but  have  not  decided  whether  they 
would  cooperate  with  It. 

"I'm  against  the  Idea,"  said  Elmer  W.  Lower, 
president  of  A.B.C.  News.  He  explained  that 
hS.C.  had  three  outside  Journalism  profes- 
sors do  quarterly  analyses  of  balance  and 
fairness  In  the  network's  news.  The  councU, 
he  felt,  would  be  superfluous. 

Richard  C.  Wald,  president  of  N.B.C.  News, 
said:  "We  feel  that  it  Is  necessary.  We  al- 
ready apply  critical  standards  of  self-exami- 
nation to  our  own  performance." 


(Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Feb.  5,  1973] 

Proposed  CouNcn,  To  MoNrroR  Press  Draws 

Divided  Opinions 

The  proposed  creation  of  a  National  News 
CouncU  to  investigate  public  complaints 
against  the  press  has  resulted  In  a  share  divi- 
sion of  opinion  in  the  news  Industry 
rr.t^.^\  ^"'■"^y  revealed  today  that  the  two 
major  wire  services  said  they  would  not  refuse 

m.i?  ^^^^^\'^*^  complaints:  Two  of  the 
major  networks  voiced  opposition  and  the 
third  approval,  and  a  majority  of  the  malor 

"^rSSlt  "'  '^'  '"^^  '"^^  ^^''^  agi'nsTtS 

FnT^H^J*^''  York-based  Twentieth  Century 
^oIk  announced  plans  to  create  a  15- 

member  council  to  monitor  the  performance 
o  the  national  news  media  and  lnve™lgate 
public  complaints.  The  councU  set  to  beein 
operations  early  in  1973  wlU  havelio^oe^i^ 

nlir^'.^^H  ^''\'^^  °n  the  major  nel^Sp! 
pliers  and  not  local  press. 

It  will  be  "an  Independent  body  to  which 
T^lT'ltlT'  T  <=°™P'»''^ts  Ibout  p^l-e^ 
coverage.  It  wUl  act  as  a  strong  defender  of 
press  freedom.  It  wUl  attempt  to  make  the 
medU  accountable  to  the  public  and  to  lessen 
the  tensions  between  the  press  and  gov^° 
ment,"  said  a  fund  report.  govern- 

H  L.  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  and  vice 
presldentof  UPI,  said:  -^«i   ana   vice 

"United  Press  International  feels  that  iti 
more  than  6000  subscribers  arou^  the  world 
have  been  the  sternest  Judges  of  our  daT-U.- 

^tIZ'7^''  ^"^  '^"■"^^-  ^«  ^*^«  never  hS- 
itated  to  answer  legitimate  complaints  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  we  fmiy  intend 
to  continue  to  do  so."  "itena 

Louis  Boccardl,  managing  editor  of  A«o 

l^itLVr'  ^''l'  "^'^  have'always  aiv^r^ 
legitimate  questions  about  the  AP  news  re- 
port and  will  continue  to  do  so  " 

At  the  television  networks,  ABC  and  NBC 
attacked  the  idea,  whUe  CBS,  whoi  nelS 
president  is  on  the  advlsorv  board  of  thi 
fund,  approved  It.  "    ^^  ^* 

of'wh«tl^f">  "^^^  ^"°"K^  examination 
sLiInt  .^  i°-  ,^i'i  CBS  news  chief  Richard 
Salant.  Take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
^h'^^v,"  !;^\^a^-^  an  ax  to  grind,  put  U  int^ 
gatore."  ^J^^^'^atlc,  independent  inverti! 

n^^nlf  !^u,-  "^^^  P*"^^  *^«ady  has  too  many 
we  '^ee  °?h  J^^J"'  '^  ^boulder.  On  balance'^ 
we   feel   that   the   negative   aspects  of   this 

'^nflafbe^^S'.'?^'  ^°"^^"  °"^«^  *^«  S>^ 

"Af  ^tl^-  ^'^*'"'  ^^  "'^'^  president,  said: 
At  a  time  when  newsmen  are  going  to  laU 
for  practicing  their  craft,  the  eftablfsh^int 
tinfLT'^"  self-appointed  monitoring  or- 
ganization is  an  unnecessary  irony  " 
th»  ^P°''^^™an  for  the  New  York  Times  said 
the  newspaper's  president  and  publisher  Ar- 
thur Ochs  Sulzberger,  was  against  the  crea- 
tion of  a  press  councU. 

The  spokesman  referred  to  a  speech  bv 
Sulzberger  May  19  when  he  warnedagalnst 
the  dangers  of  government  regulation  of  the 
press  and  said  press  councils  "would  slmolv 
oe  regulation  In  another  form." 

But  John  Hughes,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Scientist  Monitor,  disagreed.  'I  welcome  the 
formation  of  a  National  Press  CouncU  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  as  an  Interesting 
experiment.  Though  countries  elsewhere  havl 
such  councils,  American  editors  have  lone 
been  arguing  the  merits  of  such  Institutions  " 
The  experiment,  he  said,  "mav  help  us  to 
resolve  these  arguments  by  show'ing  how  such 
an  Institution  would  operate  under  American 
conditions. 

Warren  Phillips,  president  of  Dow  Jones 
publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Na- 
tional Observer,  Dow  Jones  News  Service  and 
the  Overseas  Ap-Dow  Jones  News  Service, 
said:  'We  think  that  our  record  over  many 
years  demon.? crates  that  we  do  not  require 
help    from    a    self-appointed,    quasi-public 
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committee  to  continue  to  do  this  Job  and 
to  serve  the  public  Interest." 

Edward  Murray,  sissoclate  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE), 
voiced  approval  of  the  council. 

"Although  the  members  of  ASNE  have  re- 
peatedly gone  on  record  opposing  any  kind 
of  Press  Council  ...  I  personally  have  not 
been  against  the  principle  of  Press  Councils. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
undertaking  is  an  extremely  ambitious  one 
and  I  hope  It  will  not  be  prejudged  until  it's 
had  a  chance  to  show  what  It  can  do.  1  also 
hope  It  will  not  attempt  to  bring  any  pres- 
sures on  the  Individual  editor  which  would 
result  In  a  weakening  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment." 

But  Murray's  boss.  Mark  Ethrldge,  Jr.,  Free 
Press  editor,  was  against  the  Idea.  "The 
papers  which  might  benefit  from  an  outside 
council  are  those  which  will  Ignore  It  and 
those  that  would  be  sensitive  to  it  don't  need 
It.  I  certainly  will  not  voluntarily  submit  this 
pap>er  to  the  dictates  of  any  outside  body." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Washington  Post  said 
the  newspaper's  executives  were  discussing 
the  Issue  and  would  release  its  opinion  when 
a  conclusion  was  reached. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  executive  editor  of 
the  PhUadelphla  Bulletin  and  chairman  of 
the  ASNE  Ethics  Committee,  said,  "Person- 
ally I'm  In  favor  of  it.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  see  It  tried." 

A  survey  conducted  by  ASNE  of  Its  744 
members,  with  405  replies,  ran  4-to-l  against 
a  Press  Council. 

"Basically  they  don't  want  anybody  touch- 
ing their  newspapers.  They  think  they  can 
take  care  of  their  own  business. "  said  Dick- 
inson. 

He  said  the  survey  was  taken  before  the 
council  was  announced  but  "I  would  assume 
opposition  would  be  generally  the  same." 

Ralph  Otwell,  managing  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  Times  and  an  executive  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  the  national  journalism  society, 
said,  "Speaking  primarily  for  myself  and  as 
first  vice  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  I  feel 
that  a  National  Press  Council  Is  certainly 
worth  an  attemnt." 

But  Clayton  Klrkpatrlck,  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue. 

"I  don't  care  how  much  they  talk  as  long 
as  they  don't  give  any  orders,"  he  said. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  30, 1973] 

Publish,  and  Be  Damnkd 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Self -censorship  may  well  be  a  graver  threat 
to  a  free  press  in  America  than  anything  the 
Government  Is  able  to  do.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund's  well-in- 
tentioned plan  to  establish  a  press  council  to 
monitor  the  performance  of  national  news 
organizations. 

The  New  York  Times  has  announced  that 
it  will  not  cooperate  with  the  council,  and 
there  are  some  other  major  holdouts;  but 
enough  others  have  agreed  to  participate — 
most  of  them  reluctantly — so  that  the  coun- 
cil probably  will  get  off  the  ground.  Probably 
nothing  could  please  the  Administration's 
press  watchdogs  more. 

It  is  true  that,  with  their  well-known  hos- 
tility toward  at  least  the  "Eastern  liberal 
press,"  and  given  a  re-elected  President's 
hard-nosed  new  attitudes,  the  Nixon  men 
pose  a  substantial  threat.  But  in  trying  to  act 
through  official  means  to  cripple  the  press, 
they  win  encounter  constitutional  barriers. 
Congressional  resistance  and  perhaps  even 
some  public  hostility. 

Congress  and  the  legislatures,  for  example, 
have  the  power  to  undo  much  of  the  damage 
done  to  a  free  press  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  restricting  a  reporter's  right  to  pro- 
tect the  confldentialltv  of  his  sources.  Nor 


does  Congress  have  to  pass  the  Administra- 
tion's so-called  'Whitehead  bUl,  which  would 
set  local  stations  to  do  the  censor's  work  on 
network  news  broadcasts.  And  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  courts  ultimately  will 
tolerate  the  Government's  novel  interpreta- 
tion of  the  espionage  statutes,  amounting  to 
establishment  of  an  official  secrets  act,  under 
which  Dan  EUsberg  and  Anthony  Russo  are 
being  tried  In  the  Pentagon  Papers  case. 

But  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear  about  these 
developments,  as  well  as  the  Administration's 
attempted  prior  restraint  on  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers,  and  the  various  stric- 
tures on  the  press  periodically  voiced  by  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew.  It  is  that 
they  have  planted  the  fear  of  retribution  In 
any  number  of  publishers,  editors  and  broad- 
casters. 

It  Is  precisely  that  fear  that  underlies  the 
plan  for  a  private  press  council;  the  basic 
idea,  however  sugarcoated,  Is  to  clean  up  the 
press  before  the  Government  comes  in  to  do 
the  Job.  That,  not  so  Incidentally,  Is  what 
such  friends  of  the  press  as  Herbert  Klein 
and  Pat  Buchanan  are  forever  urging  the 
press  to  do. 

Thus,  much  of  the  press  is  now  moving — 
through  the  press  council  idea — toward  pre- 
cisely the  self -censorship  that.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, the  Administration  has  been  hoping  for 
all  along.  This  is  not  to  argue  that  there  Is 
anything  wrong  with  self-scrutiny  and  a 
sensible  effort  to  correct  errors  and  maintain 
a  scrupulous  fairness.  The  danger  Is  in  in- 
stitutionalizing that  self-scrutiny  In  a  press 
council  or  any  other  such  instrument. 

For  one  vital  thing,  that  would  concede 
the  point  that  such  a  watchdog  body  Is 
needed — when  the  fac^s  that  the  American 
press  does  not  really  need  self-censorship, 
particularly  in  reporting  on  the  Government. 
It  needs,  instead,  a  vigorous  new  spirit  of 
Inquiry,  a  bold  new  determination  to  make 
Its  commitment  to  truth  as  It  can  be  per- 
ceived, rather  than  to  any  Administration, 
any  Ideology  or  any  Government-defined 
statement  of  the  national  Interest. 

The  press  council  Idea  pre-supposes,  for 
another  thing,  that  the  council  itself  will  be 
altogether  objective  and  unbiased  (even  as 
some  suppose  the  press  Itself  should  be ) , 
when  no  one  can  be.  As  Wes  Gallagher  of  the 
Associated  Press  has  pointed  out.  the  press 
council  will  be  as  subject  to  partisanship  as 
any  other  group. 

It  Is  well-known,  for  one  example,  that  nu- 
merous responsible,  honorable  and  fair- 
minded  persons  disagreed  with  The  Times' 
decision  to  publish  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
That  did  not  make  them  right.  It  Is  en- 
tirely conceivable  that  a  press  council  num- 
bering such  men  or  women  among  its  mem- 
bers could  have  either  condemned  that  pub- 
lication, or  at  least  Issued  a  divided  report. 
That  would  have  had  great  public  weight. 
Can  the  American  press,  with  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities,  really  cooperate  In 
such  a  potential  limitation  upon  Its  right  to 
publish,  and  upon  Its  willingness  to  do  so 
fearlessly  and  powerfully? 

Apparently  much  of  It  can;  and  so  the 
likelihood  Is  that  once  the  council  is  estab- 
lished and  issuing  Its  reports,  editors,  pub- 
lishers and  broadcasters  will  begin  to  seek 
its  favor — at  least  to  avoid  Its  disfavor,  which 
might  produce  that  of  the  public.  Since  no 
one  can  say  In  advance  precisely  what  the 
dominant  Influences  and  prevailing  attitudes 
of  such  a  council  will  be,  the  process  of  pleas- 
ing It  or  not  distressing  it  could  become  a 
dangerous  form  of  self-censorship. 

That  the  press  council  would  aim  to  keep 
the  press  "free"  by  making  it  more  "re- 
sponsible" is  a  contradiction  In  terms.  If  the 
press  Is  truly  free,  It  follows  that  It  will  not 
always  be  "responsible  ;  and  anything  that 
tends  to  enforce  Its  "responsibility"  neces- 
sarily makes  It  less  than  free. 


[From  Progressive  Monthly,  February,  19731 
Monitoring  Mzdl* — How  To  Kili.  a  Watch- 

DOO 

(By  WUUam  L.  Rivers) 

(Note. — William  L.  Rivers,  a  communica- 
tions expert  now  at  Stanford,  has  had  wide 
experience  as  a  Washington  correspoTident , 
editorial  writer,  editor,  columnist,  and  radio 
and  television  news  analyst.  He  wrote  "The 
Opinionmakers"  and  "The  Adversaries:  Poli- 
tics and  the  Press,"  and  he  is  one  of  the 
authors  of  "Backtalk:  Press  Councils  in 
America,"  published  last  year  by  Canfleld 
Press.) 

What  could  be  more  predictable  than  the 
angry  reaction  of  much  of  the  press  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  press  council? 
In  December,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
the  widely  respected  New  York  foundation, 
announced  that  a  consortium  of  foundations 
will  finance  a  Council  on  Press  Responsibility 
and  Press  Freedom  that  will  both  ln\estlgate 
public  complaints  against  the  principal  U.S. 
suppliers  of  news  and  defend  freedom  of 
the  press.  Nine  of  the  fourteen  members  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task  Force 
who  unanimously  recommended  establish- 
ing the  Council  are  respected  editors,  pub- 
lishers, and  broadcasters.  The  Council  will 
have  no  coercive  power,  no  relationship  to 
government.  To  consider  this  a  threat  to 
freedom  is  absurd,  sind  yet  the  ultra  sensi- 
tivity of  so  much  of  the  press  made  acid 
reaction  entirely  predictable.  Two  weeks  after 
the  announcement,  I  had  collected  enough 
savage  editorials  about  the  Council  to  paper 
the  walls  of  my  office. 

A  prominent  place  on  one  wall  should  sure- 
ly go  to  a  cartoon  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  the  nation's  largest  cir- 
culation newspap>er.  titled  "Endangering 
Freedom  of  the  Press,"  which  pictures  a  black 
glob  labeled  "Meddling  Monitors"  looming 
over  a  reporter.  The  accompanying  editorial, 
"Who  Needs  Them? "  is  written  with  the 
charm  of  expression  for  which  the  Dally 
News  Is  so  noted : 

"Having  presumably  solved  mankind's  oth- 
er vexing  problems,  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  has  bowed  graciously  to  the  wishes  of 
its  own  hand-picked  panel  and  set  up  shop 
as  guardian  of  the  morals  and  ethics  of  the 
nation's  news  media. 

".  .  .  [The  Council)  will.  In  the  founda- 
tion's pious  words,  'promote  freedom  of  the 
press'  by  investigating  public  complaints  of 
unfairness,  error,  bias  or  prejudice  and  pub- 
lishing their  findings. 

"The  latter,  we  assume,  will  carry  writ- 
ten guarantees  that  this  panel  of  Paul  Prys 
is  itself  100  per  cent  free  of  ^ias  and 
prejudice. 

"We  don't  care  how  much  the  Fund  prates 
its  virtuous  Intentions.  This  is  a  sneak  at- 
tempt at  press  regulation,  a  bid  for  a  role 
as  unofficial  news  censor.  .  . ." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  reflected  in  an  edi- 
torial that  trying  to  monitor  the  press  with- 
out Jeopardizing  Its  freedom  is  "a  little  like 
trying  to  lasso  a  steer  by  mental  telepathy." 
In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  editorial 
writers  have  no  stockyards  to  lend  their  met- 
aphors a  comparable  flavor,  the  Journal 
argued  that  "the  rhetoric  of  high  purpos?e 
In  which  the  effort  Is  being  wrapped  masks 
basic  flaws."  An  NBC  spokesman  held  that 
"the  press  already  has  too  many  people  look- 
ing over  its  shoulders,"  Abe  Rosenthal,  Man- 
aging Editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  Council  will  en- 
danger press  freedom,  focus  attention  unduly 
on  the  shortcoming  of  the  media,  and  be- 
come a  loudspeaker  for  pressure  groups 
"skilled  in  the  methods  of  political  propa- 
ganda." 

A  few  media  spokesmen  do  favor  the  Coun- 
cil. Barry  Bingham  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Twentieth 
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Century  Fund  Task  Force,  has  long  iirged 
newspapers  to  encourage  local  press  councils 
to  assess  their  performance.  The  Cowrter- 
JourruU  said  of  the  national  Council:  "Up  to 
now,  a  citizen  or  group  treated  unfairly  by 
a  national  news  organization  has  been  almost 
powerless  to  lodge  an  effective  complaint.  .  .  . 
If  the  unfair  story  originated  with  a  wire 
service  or  a  network,  the  ill-treated  person's 
chances  of  getting  to  those  really  responsible 
are  pretty  slim."  If  the  Council  lives  up  to 
Its  mission,  the  Courier -Journal  held,  "it  will 
perform  an  essential  service  for  us  all." 

Robert  Chandler,  former  president  of  the 
national  Journalism  fraternity  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  and  a  member  of  the  Task  Force,  has 
benefited  from  a  local  advisory  council  for  his 
Bend,  Oregon,  Bulletin  since  1967.  He  re- 
marked that  he  has  become  a  kind  of  mls- 
slonar>'  for  press  councils.  CBS  News  Presi- 
dent Richard  Salant,  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Task  Force,  said,  "There  hasnt 
been  enough  independent  examination  of 
what  we  do.  Take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple who  have  an  ax  to  grind — put  it  Into  the 
hands  of  systematic,  independent  investiga- 
tors," 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the 
news  media  oppose  the  Council,  Almost  si- 
multaneously with  the  announcement  of  the 
new  body,  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  (ASNE)  completed  a  poll  of  740  of  its 
members.  The  405  editors  who  returned  ques- 
tionnaires were  opposed,  three  to  one,  to 
ASNE  Itself  establishing  a  similar  council. 
They  were  opposed,  four  to  one,  to  a  coun- 
cil established  by  any  other  organization. 

For  all  its  predictability,  this  hostile  reac- 
tion is  bewildering.  Where  have  these  edi- 
tors been  during  the  past  decade  of  rapidly 
deteriorating  esteem  for  the  mass  media? 
Don't  they  know  that  a  Harris  Poll  that  sur- 
veyed public  confidence  in  the  leaders  of 
American  institutions  in  1966  gave  the  print 
media  a  confidence  vote  of  only  twenty-nine 
per  cent,  television  a  confidence  vote  of 
twenty-flve  per  cent,  and  advertising  twenty- 
one  per  cent?  Are  they  aware  that  in  Novem- 
ber, 1972,  the  same  survey  showed  that  the 
print  media  had  only  eighteen  per  cent  con- 
fidence, television  only  seventeen  per  cent, 
and  twlvertlslng  only  twelve? 

To  rationalize,  sis  many  media  spokesmen 
do,  that  the  mass  media  are  merely  suffering 
from  the  general  decline  of  confidence  in  all 
social  institutions  Is  nonsense.  The  Harris 
Poll  surveyed  attitudes  toward  sixteen  insti- 
tutions. Only  organized  labor  and  advertising 
ranked  lower  than  the  print  media  and  tele- 
vision. 

To  explain  away  public  disaffection  by 
arguing  that  in  troubled  times  messengers 
are  blamed  for  the  messages  they  bring  Is 
nonsense.  The  runner  of  old  suffered  when 
he  reported  that  the  Romans  would  sack  the 
city  unless  It  surrendered.  Modern  messen- 
gers are  not  so  Innocent.  In  gathering  and 
reporting  the  news  of  the  day,  the  media 
cut  it,  splice  it,  condense  it,  and  shape  it, 
usually  with  laudable  expertise,  but  some- 
times erroneously. 

TTie  avenue  open  to  any  newsmaker  in- 
lured  in  this  process  is  narrow  and  forbidding. 
He  can  protect — but  seldom  with  real  hope 
that  his  complaint  will  be  heeded  and  his 
grievance  redressed.  Editors  are  quite  nat- 
urally skeptical  of  anyone  who  speaks  in  his 
own  cause.  Made  brusque  by  frequent  en- 
counters with  the  self-serving,  they  are  right 
In  being  skeptical — and  usually  right  in 
doubting  that  a  particular  complaint  is  Jus- 
tified. But  when  they  are  wrong,  what  then? 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  cited  ear- 
lier is  a  case  in  point.  In  arguing  against 
the  Twe.ntleth  Century  Fund  Council,  the 
Tribune  said  of  a  commission  headed  by 
Robert  M.  Hutchins.  which  attempted 
twenty-five  years  ago  to  promote  a  national 
council  somewhat  like  the  one  that  Is  now 
being  formed: 


"The  Hutchins  report  fell  flat  because  It 
seemed  to  assume  that  the  press  was  not  re- 
sponsible and  should  not  be  free.  It  tipped 
its  hand  by  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Press  Council  to  act  'directly  on  the  press 
and  not  through  government  channels'  but 
at  the  same  time  warning  that  if  the  press 
didn't  dance  to  the  commission's  tune,  'the 
power  of  the  government  wlK  be  used  as  a 
last  resort  to  force  if  to  do  so." 

To  put  it  delicately,  this  is  misleading — 
an  excellent  example  of  the  cutting  and 
splicing  that  gives  facts  a  cruel  twist.  The 
Hutchins  Commission  actually  did  nothing 
more  revolutionary  than  hold  that  the  press 
should  provide  (1)  a  truthful,  comprehen- 
sive, and  intelligent  account  of  the  day's 
events  in  a  context  which  gives  them  mean- 
ing; (2)  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  com- 
ment and  criticism;  (3)  the  projection  of  a 
representative  picture  of  the  constituent 
groups  in  the  society;  (4)  the  presentation 
and  clarification  of  the  goals  and  values  of 
the  society;  and  (5)  full  access  to  the  day's 
Intelligence. 

The  Hutchins  Commission  recommended 
that  a  national  press  council  be  established, 
and  It  warned  that  "those  who  direct  the 
machinery  of  the  press  have  engaged  from 
time  to  time  in  practices  which  the  society 
condemns  and  which,  if  continued,  it  will 
inevitably  undertake  to  regulate  or  control." 
I  search  vainly  in  the  133 -page  Commission 
report  for  any  hint  that  "if  the  press  didn't 
dance  to  the  commission's  tune,  'the  power 
of  the  government  will  be  used  to  force  it' 
to  do  so." 

The  result  of  distortions,  inaccuracies — 
and,  yes,  the  irrational  fears  among  millions 
of  Americans  that  the  media  are  awesomely 
powerful — is  the  public  condemnation  the 
Hutchins  Commission  foresaw  and  the  Har- 
ris Poll  depicts.  Distortions  and  inaccuracies 
are  not  limited  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
its  like,  nor  are  the  fears  of  the  public,  else 
Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  would  never 
have  attacked  the  media.  Like  the  Harris 
Poll,  Agnew's  success  suggests  how  deeply 
many  Americans  are  dissatisfied.  A  Dema- 
gogue does  not  create  public  disaffection.  He 
feeds  on  it. 

Certain  official  actions  indicate  that  the 
Hutchins  Commission  was  correct,  too,  in 
predicting  efforts  to  regulate  the  media.  Of- 
ficials have  always  sought  to  control,  subtly 
or  baldly,  but  now  the  depth  of  public  dis- 
enchantment with  the  media  has  encouraged 
strong  action.  Among  the  many  regulatory 
bills  in  Congress  is  a  criminal  code  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  Senator  John  McClellan's  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Law.  Jack  Landau  of 
Newhouse  National  News  Service  found  in 
analyzing  it  that  Federal  authorities  would 
be  given  broad  new  powers  to  prosecute 
journalists  for  revealing  "national  security" 
or  classified  information.  It  authorizes 
criminal  prosecutions  against  any  person 
"who  knowingly  communicate  or  otherwise 
makes  available  to  any  unauthorized  person 
classified  Information."  As  Landau  pointed 
out,  the  litigation  In  the  Pentagon  Papers 
case  demonstrated  that  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments  have  classified  millions  of  docu- 
ments "containing  newsworthy  Information 
whose  publication  could  not  pose  any  reason- 
able danger  to  the  national  security." 

Perhaps  more  ominuously.  Clay  Whitehead, 
director  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy,  the  ranking  Presi- 
dential adviser  on  broadcasting,  openly 
threatened  in  December  that  broadcast  sta- 
tions which  do  not,  in  effect,  censor  network 
news  may  find  their  licenses  In  jeopardy. 
(Networks  are  not  directly  regulated  by  the 
FCC;  local  stations  are.)  How  else  can  one 
Interpret  the  words  with  which  Whitehead 
condemned  what  he  called  "ideological 
plugola"? 

"When  there  are  only  a  few  sources  of  na- 
tional news  on  television,  as  we  now  have," 
said  'Whitehead,  "editorial  responsibility  must 


be  exercised  more  effectively  by  local  broad- 
casters and  by  network  management.  Station 
managers  and  network  officials  who  fail  to 
act  to  correct  Imbalance  or  consistent  bias 
in  the  networks — or  who  acquiesce  by 
silence — can  only  be  considered  willing  par- 
ticipants, to  be  held  fully  accountable  .  .  . 
at  license  renewal  time.  Who  else  but  man- 
agement can  or  should  correct  so-called  pro- 
fessionals who  confuse  sensationalism  with 
sense  and  who  dispense  elitist  gossip  in  tbe 
guise  of  news  analysis?" 

Those  words  and  the  proposed  legislation 
are  threats.  There  Is  crushing  reality  in  the 
number  of  Journalists  who  have  gone  to  jail 
In  recent  months — five  at  this  writing — for 
refusing  to  disclose  names  or  information 
given  them  by  confidential  sources. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  that  the 
media  are  deeply  in  trouble,  how  can  they 
rationally  oppose  the  coming  of  a  council 
that  may  help  them  recover  the  public  con- 
fidence on  which  their  freedom  depends? 
They  should  ponder  the  British  experience. 

The  British  Press  Council  was  born  as  the 
result  of  a  threat  which  surfaced  in  1946. 
The  House  of  Commons  voted  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  Investigate  the  finances, 
control,  management,  and  ownership  of  the 
press  In  order  "to  further  the  free  expression 
of  opinion  through  the  press  and  the  greatest 
practicable  accuracy  in  the  presentation  of 
news."  Significantly,  the  motion  was  moved 
and  seconded  by  two  journalist  members  of 
the  Commons  who  feared  that  the  growth  of 
newspaper  chains  and  the  advent  of  big  busi- 
ness Into  newspapers  were  inhibiting  free- 
dom of  tbe  press. 

Journalism,  the  Commission  decided,  is  a 
profession  grafted  to  an  industry,  one  that 
tries  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  society  with 
the  claims  of  commerce.  The  Commission 
recommended  establishing  a  General  Council 
of  the  Press  to  maintain  standards  of  profes- 
sional responsibility  and  Integrity. 

Various  British  press  organizations  dis- 
cussed the  council  Idea,  and  approved  It  in 
general,  but  as  H.  Phillip  Levy  notes  in  his 
book  The  Press  Council,  "The  truth  Is  that 
there  was  no  real  enthusiasm  In  press  circles 
for  a  press  council."  In  November,  1S52,  a  bill 
was  Introduced  In  the  Commons  to  legislate 
the  press  council  Into  existence.  This  pushed 
the  press  into  action,  and  by  February,  1953, 
a  Joint  committee  of  press  organizations  had 
agreed  on  a  draft  constitution.  Although  the 
Royal  Commission  had  recommended  that 
laymen  be  included,  the  council  was  made 
up  entirely  of  twenty-five  Journalists — ten 
from  the  management  level,  fifteen  from  edi- 
torial staffs.  The  Council  was  later  recon- 
stituted, reducing  by  five  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional members  and  taking  in  five  lay 
members,  including  a  lay  chairman,  Lord 
Devlin. 

The  complaints  were  varied.  Some  argued 
that  if  the  newspapers  had  been  open  to 
their  ideas  for  universal  peace,  the  two  World 
Wars  never  would  have  occurred:  others 
urged  the  Council  to  Investigate  Incidents 
that  were  decades  old.  But  many  complaints 
were  more  immediate  and  worth  investigat- 
ing. A  noted  critic,  for  instance,  complained 
that  he  had  been  mvited  by  The  Daily  Sketch 
to  write  a  series  of  reviews,  but  the  first  one 
had  been  twisted  by  the  editors  to  give  an- 
other view,  though  the  critic's  by-line  had 
remained  on  the  article.  The  Press  Council 
censured  the  Sketch — and  It  and  other  papers 
printed  the  Council's  statement. 

Others  complained  about  the  extravagant 
attention  the  newspapers  gave  to  the  Klnsey 
Report,  a  study  of  sex  mores.  The  Council  is- 
sued a  widely  publicized  statement  holding 
that  "this  Council,  while  defending  the  right 
of  the  Press  in  the  contemporary  world  to 
deal  in  an  adult  manner  with  matters  of  sex. 
Is  deeply  concerned  by  the  tmwholesome  ex- 
ploitation of  sex  by  certain  newspapers  and 
periodicals." 
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The  British  Press  Council  praised  news- 
papers for  such  actions  as  the  publicity  given 
to  studies  showing  a  relationship  between  to- 
bacco and  lung  cancer,  and  attacked  them 
for  Individual  and  collective  violations  of 
good  taste.  The  most  frequent  complaints 
received  by  the  CtouncU  were  for  invasion 
of  privacy,  violations  of  good  taste,  and  em- 
phasis on  sex. 

Any  citizen  may  complain.  Many  com- 
plaints are  rejected  because  the  aggrieved 
person  has  not  first  sought  redress  from  the 
editor  of  the  paper.  The  Council  also  will  not 
consider  a  complaint  if  legal  action  Is  filed 
or  threatened,  until  proceedings  have  been 
concluded  or  abandoned. 

An  aggrieved  person  who  falls  to  receive 
satisfaction  from  an  editor  must  state  his 
complaint  In  a  letter  to  the  Council  and  en- 
close copies  of  any  correspondence  with  the 
editor  and  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  of  the  rel- 
evant date.  He  is  asked  also  to  give  the  names 
and  addresses  of  any  witnesses. 

The  Council  informs  the  editor  and  Invites 
his  response.  Then  the  Complaints  Commit- 
tee Investigates,  usually  drawing  Its  conclu- 
sions from  wTltten  statements.  On  occasion, 
however,  the  parties  concerned  are  asked  to 
appear  before  the  Council.  A  complete  dossier 
on  the  matter  Is  then  prepared  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  CouncU  and  sent  to  him  before  the 
next  meeting.  Only  the  Council  members  at- 
tend the  decision-making  meeting.  On  a  few 
occasions,  the  Council  has  reversed  'he  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Complaints  Committee. 

Finally,  the  CouncU  releases  a  summary  of 
the  facts  and  Its  decisions.  Although  the 
editor  is  held  responsible  for  anything  ap- 
pearing In  his  paper,  individual  Journalists 
are  sometimes  blamed  as  well.  The  Coimcll 
Issues  two  kinds  of  Judgments  when  It  finds 
a  newspaper  at  fault:  admonition  or.  In  se- 
rious cases,  censure.  In  one  three-year  period, 
there  were  only  two  recorded  cases  In  which 
offending  newspapers  failed  to  publish  Coun- 
cil statements  critical  of  their  conduct. 

When  the  Twentieth  Centtiry  Fund  con- 
vened its  Task  Force  nearly  two  years  ago  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  a  U.S.  counwWi  mart 
of  the  members  were  doubtful  that  anything 
like  the  British  model  could  work  here.  Be- 
cause of  the  relatively  small  size  of  Great 
Britain,  the  London  press  Is.  In  large  effect, 
the  national  press.  But  the  vastness  and  di- 
versity of  the  United  States,  and  the  number 
of  publications  and  broadcasting  stations, 
make  It  Impractical,  che  Task  Force  decided, 
to  establish  a  national  council  on  the  British 
model. 

I  argued  In  these  pages  (The  Progressive. 
September.  1971)  that  a  national  council 
could  be  established  In  the  United  States 
and  could  cope  with  the  flood  of  complaints 
as  the  British  Press  Council  did  In  Its  earliest 
days,  rejecting  nonsense  out  of  hand  and 
focusing  first  on  pivotal  cases.  The  Task 
Force  found  a  better  way.  Salant  of  CBS 
News  suggested  that  a  U.S.  council  could 
limit  Its  focus  to  the  "wholesalers"  of  news, 
such  major  national  suppliers  as  the  net- 
works and  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International,  which  supply  news  and 
features  to  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  U.S. 
dallies  and  to  most  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. This  proved  to  be  the  key. 

The  Task  Force  Report  proposed  that  "an 
independent  and  private  national  news  coun- 
cil be  established  to  receive,  to  examine,  and 
to  report  on  complaints  concerning  the  £ic- 
curacy  and  fairness  of  news  reporting  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  to  Initiate  studies 
and  report  on  issues  Involving  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  council  shall  limit  its  In- 
vestigations to  the  principal  national  sup- 
pliers of  news — the  major  wire  services,  the 
largest  'supplemental'  news  services,  the  na- 
tional weekly  news  magazines,  national 
newspaper  syndlcattj,  national  dally  news- 
papers, and  the  nation-wide  broadcasting 
networks." 


The  more  detailed  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force  were  adopted  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  and  other  foundations  which 
are  supporting  the  CouncU  on  Press  Re- 
sponslbUlty  and  Press  Freedom  and  which 
wUl  provide  Its  estimated  budget  of  $400,000 
a  year.  The  plan  Is  for  the  CouncU  to  receive, 
examine,  and  report  on  complaints  concern- 
ing the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  news  cov- 
erage (not  editorials)  and  report  on  Issues 
Involving  freedom  of  the  press.  The  fifteen- 
member  Council  Is  to  be  made  up  of  nine 
public  members,  one  of  whom  wUl  be  the 
chairman,  and  six  journalist  members  from 
the  publications  and  broadcast  fields,  exclud- 
ing those  aflUlated  with  the  principal  sup- 
pliers of  news.  A  subcommittee  wUl  meet 
eight  to  twelve  times  a  year  to  screen  com- 
plaints. Individuals  and  organizations  with 
grievances  must  first  try  to  resolve  them 
with  the  media  organization  Involved  and 
must  waive  the  right  to  legal  action  before 
the  CouncU  wUl  Initiate  action. 

Routine  work  wUl  be  handled  by  a  perma- 
nent staff  operating  under  the  CouacU. 
Teams  of  outside  experts  may  be  retained  to 
investigate  complaints.  The  Council  may 
Initiate  Inquiries  into  government  actions 
that  threaten  freedom  of  the  press,  appoint 
fact-finding  tasks  forces,  and  Issue  reports 
and  press  releases.  That  Is  the  limit  of  Coun- 
cil decisions  and  actions.  It  has  no  enforce- 
ment powers. 

Roger  Traynor,  the  highly  respected  former 
Chief  Justice  of  California,  was  appointed 
Council  chairman  and  head  of  the  founding 
committee  that  wUl  select  the  rest  of  the 
CouncU  and  employ  a  staff.  The  Council  Is 
expected  to  begin  operations  shortly. 

Instead  of  arousing  opposition  and  Indict- 
ment, this  Council  should  excite  fervent  sup- 
port among  the  media.  Even  as  they  have 
become  larger  institutions,  the  media  have 
become  more  distant  from  their  audiences. 
In  treading  on  Individuals  and  clashing  with 
government,  they  are  at  least  seemingly  more 
arrogant  and  Inhuman.  As  Douglass  Cater, 
an  authority  on  Journalism,  has  remarked, 
"How  the  news  Is  managed  has  been  kept  In 
dark  mystery  even  as  the  press  strives  to 
throw  the  fierce  light  of  publicity  on  deci- 
sion-making elsewhere.  It  would  be  refresh- 
ing for  the  public  to  know  that  the  collect- 
ing, processing,  and  distributing  of  news  re- 
quires Judgments  all  along  the  line.  Human 
Judgments." 

Unfortunately,  too  many  media  spokes- 
men echo  the  point  made  by  Elmer  Lower, 
president  of  ABC  News:  "At  a  time  when 
newsmen  are  going  to  JaU  for  practicing  their 
craft,  the  appointment  of  yet  another  self- 
appointed  monitoring  organization  Is  an  un- 
necessary Irony."  The  fact  that  newsmen  ore 
going  to  JaU  Is  one  of  the  best  reasons  for 
establishing  this  Council.  A  public  that  fears 
or  distrusts  the  media  does  not  protest  when 
they  are  brought  to  heel  by  government.  The 
fearful  applaud.  Moreover,  a  council  that 
calls  the  media  to  account,  as  this  one  plans 
to  do,  can  also  speak  forcefully  for  the  media. 
When  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  speaks  for  freedom  of  the  press,  a 
wounded  and  skeptical  public  suspects  self- 
interest.  When  a  council  that  has  demon- 
strated Its  concern  for  the  public  Interest 
speaks  for  freedom  of  the  press,  Its  words  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  heeded. 

The  Council  on  Press  ResponslbUlty  and 
Press  Freedom.  I  believe,  will  become  such 
a  force.  If  the  media  do  not  kill  It  In  Infancy. 
This  they  can  do  quite  simply,  first  by  re- 
fusing to  respond  to  Investigative  Inrjulrles. 
second  by  Ignoring  Its  findings.  The  Council 
Is  like  most  other  organizations  in  depend- 
ing upon  the  media  to  give  It  a  strong  voice, 
unlike  most  others  In  depending  upon  the 
media  for  existence. 

To  ask  that  the  media  support  a  councU 
that  Investigates  the  media  themselves  may 
seem  to  be  asking  too  much.  But  better  than 
any  other  institutions  of  the  American  soci- 


ety, the  media  should  know  the  value  of  a 
watchdog.  If  they  do  not,  they  should  con- 
sider the  changing  attitudes  of  British  ed- 
itors to  the  British  Press  CouncU. 

Professor  Donald  E.  Brown  of  Arizona 
State  University  reported  In  1971  that  the 
scoffing,  disdain,  and  contenxpt  that  were  so 
common  among  editors  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Press  CouncU  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. "Antipathy  has  been  replaced  by 
respect  and  by  a  realization  that  the  Cotin- 
cU's  accomplishments  have  considerably  out- 
weighed Its  shortcomings,"  Brown  wrote.  A 
prime  example  Is  Hugh  Cudllpp,  who  was 
long  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror,  the 
splashy  tabloid  that  has  the  largest  circula- 
tion In  Britain.  Cudllpp  wrote  a  book  In  1962 
that  carried  eight  references  to  the  CouncU, 
all  critical.  Now  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Publishing  Corporation,  Cudllpp  as- 
serts that  he  and  his  huge  company  are 
"totally  In  favor  of  the  Press  CouncU."  The 
hard-hitting  Daily  Express  snapped  In  an 
editorial  In  1949.  "The  proposal  for  a  Press 
Council  Is  the  futile  outcome  of  a  phony 
agitation."  But  after  the  CouncU  had  been 
operating  for  several  years,  the  Express  held: 
"It  is  proper  that  the  watchdogs  should 
themselves  have  watchdogs." 

Citing  a  study  that  showed  that  by  1967, 
elghty-slx  per  cent  of  the  British  editors 
were  favorable.  Brown  wrote  that  his  ob- 
servations and  Interviews  Indicated  that  the 
percentage  has  Increased  since  then.  In  fact, 
the  major  fiaw  most  editors  see  in  the  British 
Press  Council  Is  that  It  does  not  assess  the 
performance  of  radio  and  television  as  well 
as  newspapers.  Late  In  1971,  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  (BBC)  set  up  a 
commission  to  review  complaints  from  those 
who  thought  they  were  unfairly  treated  on 
radio  or  television. 

The  British  Journalists'  applause  Is  not  the 
result  of  their  being  treated  favorably  by 
the  Council.  Of  the  446  complaints  adjudi- 
cated during  the  past  six  years,  the  Council 
upheld  the  readers  and  criticized  the  news 
papers  In  247  cases.  Although  the  Council 
has  no  legal  power.  It  has  succeeded  because 
It  has  used  wisely  a  weapon  the  press  has 
learned  to  res|>ect :  publicity. 

Given  a  proper  chance,  the  U.S.  CouncU 
on  Press  Responsibility  and  Press  FYeedom 
win  earn  not  only  the  respect  of  the  media 
but  their  gratitude  as  well. 

The  media  are  facing  a  mounting  cam- 
paign of  repression  and  harassment  by  a 
hostile  government.  Their  greatest  potential 
ally  In  resisting  this  pressure  Is  the  public, 
but  a  public  that  expresses  only  eighteen 
per  cent  confidence  in  the  media  does  not 
promise  much  support.  An  Independent 
councU  that  would  help  the  media  keep 
their  own  house  In  order  could  go  far  to 
restore  public  confidence  and  give  the  media 
the  ally  they  need  to  combat  government 
repression. 

(From  the  Progressive  Monthly,  March  1973] 
Watchdog,  Stay  Away  From  My  Door 
(Note. — In  the  February  Issue  of  The  Pro- 
gressive, WUllam  L.  Rivers,  who  has  had  wide 
experience  in  Journalism  and  Is  now  pro- 
fessor of  communication  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, strongly  advocated  media  and  pub- 
lic support  for  the  CouncU  on  Press  Re- 
sponsibility and  Press  Freedom  that  Is  being 
financed  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  and 
other  foundations. 

(In  his  article,  "How  to  KUl  a  Watchdog," 
Rivers  took  sharp  Issue  with  some  of  the 
media  spokesmen  who  greeted  announcement 
of  the  Press  CouncU  as  a  danger  to  press  free- 
dom. He  described  the  workings  of  the  suc- 
cessful British  Press  Council  established  a 
generation  ago  and  the  proposed  operation  of 
the  American  version  which  would  have  no 
power  other  than  to  make  public  its  find- 
ings on  complaints  brought  against  national 
news  organizations,  and  also  report  on  Issues 
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Involving  freedom  of  the  press.  "The  Council 
will  have  no  coercive  power,  no  relationship 
to  government,"  he  emphasized. 

(Rivers  pKslnted  out  that  In  the  face  of  "a 
mounting  campaign  of  repression  and  har- 
assment by  a  hostUe  government,"  the  media 
needed  to  regain  the  public's  confidence,  now 
down  to  eighteen  per  cent.  "An  Independent 
council  that  would  help  the  media  keep  their 
own  hotise  In  order,"  he  wrote,  "could  go  far 
to  restore  public  confidence  and  give  the 
media  the  ally  they  need  to  combat  govern- 
ment repression." 

(The  Progressive  Invited  a  small  but  repre- 
sentative group  of  media  executives  and  other 
seasoned  observers  of  American  Journalism 
to  evaluate  Professor  Rivers'  strong  advo- 
cacy of  the  Press  Council.  Nearly  all  respond- 
ed— most  of  them  with  sharp  criticism  of 
Rivers'  "Watchdog"  concept.  But  their  re- 
sponses In  the  pages  that  f oUow  are  not  quite 
so  representative  as  we  had  hoped  because 
at  the  last  moment  several  supporters  of  the 
Press  Council  were  unable  to  meet  our  dead- 
line.— The  Editors) 

An  Idea  That  Works 
(By  Robert  W.  Chandler) 

Editors  are  happy  to  nominate  their  news- 
papers for  state  or  national  Journalism 
awards  every  time  they  find — or  thiiUc  they 
have  found — someone  In  public  life  acting 
criminally  or  stupidly.  Some  of  them  win 
those  prizes. 

Some  of  the  same  editors,  however,  are  un- 
happy (to  say  the  least)  at  the  thought  of 
their  own  performance  or  that  of  members 
of  their  staffs  being  examined  by  someone 
else. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  members  of  the  Task 
Force  gathered  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  that  their  proposal  for  a  National  Press 
CouncU  was  not  greeted  with  universal 
praise.  It  was  a  surprise,  to  some  of  us  at 
least,  to  find  the  Idea  had  more  widespread 
acceptance  than  expected. 

Press  clipping  services  never  provide  a  100 
per  cent  accurate  survey,  but  one  must  ex- 
pect them  to  err  equally;  they  will  miss  fa- 
vorable comment  as  frequently  as  they  faU 
to  uncover  unfavorable  comment.  One  such 
service  found  a  roughly  fifty-fifty  ratio  for 
and  against  the  Press  Council  suggestion. 

The  proposal  Itself  Is  quite  a  modest  one. 
Power  of  the  Council  would  be  limited  to  Is- 
suing reports  of  Its  findings.  (Those  reports 
would  not  likely  result  In  the  withdrawal  of 
second  class  maUlng  privileges  of  The  New 
York  Times.  The  FCC  could  hardly  use  them 
as  the  sole — or  even  a  major — reason  for 
denying  licenses  to  network -owned  television 
or  radio  stations.) 

The  Council  would  not  hear  a  case  unless 
the  aggrieved  party  (or  the  party  who  con- 
sidered himself  aggrieved,  usually  the  same 
thing)  had  first  tried  to  resolve  his  differ- 
ences with  the  wire  service  or  network  In- 
volved. Charges,  then,  never  would  be  a  sur- 
prise to  the  party  accused  of  offense;  there 
would  be  adequate  time  to  prepare  a  de- 
fense If  one  Is  necessary. 

William  Rivers  obviously  feels  opposition 
to  the  Task  Force  proposal  Is  almost  uni- 
versal. From  that  vantage  point  he  assumes 
media  criticism  Is  almost  universally  rejected 
by  the  media.  I  disagree. 

Few  businesses  or  professions  are  as  self- 
critical  as  the  news  business.  Most  American 
newspapers  study  their  own  products,  dally, 
very  critically.  Television  people  do  not  keep 
all  those  videotapes  solely  for  defense  against 
libel  suits;  they  study  them  so  they  can  Im- 
prove their  own  performance. 

It  Is  true  that  a  large  number  of  newsmen 
or  some  knowledgeable.  Independent  person 
or  group  hanging  over  their  shoulder,  and 
making  their  criticisms  public.  This  attitude 
is  not  confined  to  those  in  the  news  business. 
There  are  few — if  any — non-lawyers  on  Bar 
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Association  grievance  committees.  Police  re- 
ject the  Idea  of  public  review  boards.  Few 
hospitals  have  laymen  on  committees  which 
review  hospital  and  medical  practices. 

But  those  of  us  who  have  tried  to  operate 
In  the  environs  of  a  press  council  have  not 
found  the  experience  fatal,  or  even  seriously 
frightening.  Councils  have,  I  am  convinced, 
Improved  our  performance.  They  have  done 
so  by  making  us  even  more  aware  than  be- 
fore of  the  reader,  the  guy  at  the  final  end 
of  our  Involved  process.  Those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  made  efforts  to  find  out 
how  the  press  council  business  works  have 
not  been  among  those  with  knee-jerk  reac- 
tions against  the  Task  Force  proposal. 

(Mr.  Chandler  is  editor  of  the  Bend,  Ore- 
gon, Bulletin,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task  Force  that 
proposed  the  National  Press  Council.) 


Press  Too  Timid  Now 
(By  MUes  McMlllln) 

Anyone  reading,  in  Columbia  Journalism 
Review,  Ben  Bagdlklan's  Indictment  of  the 
press  for  Its  Irresponsible  handling  of  the 
Watergate  scandal  would  be  tempted  to  cry 
out  for  the  establishment  of  the  watchdog 
WUllam  Rivers  wants.  However,  as  one  who 
has  agonized  for  years  over  the  sins  of  com- 
mission and  omission  of  my  brothers  I  find 
It  hard  to  get  excited  about  their  faUlngs  at 
this  critical  Juncture.  It  Is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  agitation  for  unofficial  c\irbs  on  the 
press  when  the  fight  to  prevent  official  curbs 
Is  occupying  so  much  effort. 

What  bothers  me  about  the  watchdog  Is 
its  breed.  It  Is  most  likely  to  be  made  up  of 
the  prissy  type  who  constitute  the  high 
priests  of  the  Pulitzer  procedures  who  had 
so  many  sticky  reservations  about  awards  In 
Journalism  for  reporting  on  the  Pentagon 
Papers  and  ITT  landmarks.  American  Jour- 
nalism does  not  need  this  kind  of  watchdog. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  its  editors  and  publishers 
are  too  timid  now.  As  Lord  Francis  Williams 
said  of  the  U.S.  press:  "It  Is  the  bland  lead- 
ing the  bland." 

My  feeling  Is  that  the  watchdog  would  be 
a  restraint  on  militancy  which  is  already  over- 
restrained.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  in 
the  really  worthwhile  campaigns  that  The 
Capital  Times  has  waged— opposition  to  Mc- 
Carthylsm.  for  example — the  people  who 
would  most  likely  sit  as  watchdogs  objected 
as  much  to  the  militancy  as  the  people  whose 
ox  was  being  gored. 

As  a  publisher  of  a  small,  military  news- 
paper I  already  find  my  days  far  too  short 
to  publish  the  kind  of  paper  I'd  like,  while 
hours  are  devoured  with  union  problems, 
business  planning,  mountainous  government 
regulations  on  the  local,  state,  and  national 
levels,  participation  In  local  civic  activities. 
and  more.  Where  will  the  time  come  from  to 
deal  with  watchdog  procedures  as  envisioned 
by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund?  It  will  be 
the  more  militant  newspapers  that  will  get 
the  watchdog's  attention. 

The  Capiat  Times  has  traditionally  given 
space  to  anyone  who  has  a  complaint  about 
Its  conduct.  What  more  could  the  watchdog 
do  for  the  complainant? 

What  Is  needed  Is  more  self  criticism  with- 
in the  ranks  of  the  press.  Newspaper  pub- 
lishers should  stop  acting  as  though  criti- 
cism of  each  other's  foibles  Is  blasphemy. 
There  has  to  be  an  end  to  the  unwritten 
rule  that  news  about  newspapers  is  not  worth 
publication  and  that  no  sin  Is  greater  than 
for  one  paper  to  point  out  the  faUlngs  of 
another. 

(Mr.  McMUUn  Is  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Capital  Times  of  Madison,  Wisconsin.) 


What  The  Press  Needs 
(By  Richard  Pollak) 
I  should  be  heartened  by  all   the  heavy 
opposition    to    the    National    Press    Council 


noted  by  WUllam  L.  Rivers,  I  suppose,  but 
I  am  not.  For  however  valid  some  of  it  may 
be,  none  of  it  stems  from  any  real  concern 
for  fundamental  reform  in  American  jour- 
nalism. That  can  only  come  from  iriside  the 
profession.  Specifically,  from  a  radical  redis- 
tribution of  power  that  kills  once  and  for  aU 
the  bankrupt  notion  that  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  at  a  news  organization  Is  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  ownership. 

In  all  the  high-sounding  prose  I  have  read 
about  press  councils  lately,  this  issue  of 
power  has  not  been  raised  even  tangentlally 
by  either  the  attackers  or  the  defenders.  The 
former,  of  course,  because  the  idea  of  open- 
ing up  the  decision-making  process  to  the 
men  and  women  in  the  newsroom  is  mere  an 
anthema  than  the  press  council  itself.  The 
latter,  because  they  are  committed  to  that 
classic  American  problem-dodging  technique, 
the  elite  committee  that  Issues  reports. 

Advocates  of  press  councils  point  unknow- 
ingly to  the  "success"  of  the  National  Press 
Council  in  Great  Britain  and  of  local  ones 
In  Minnesota  or  Bend.  Oregon.  But  that  suc- 
cess Is  a  matter  of  processed  Individual 
grievances,  not  reform.  England's  Council, 
which  has  been  operating  in  Its  present  form 
since  1964,  doubtless  embarrasses  Fleet 
Street  now  and  again,  but  British  Journalism 
Is  basically  no  different  today  from  what  It 
was  nine  years  ago.  Ditto  Minnesota  and 
Bend,  Oregon. 

The  newsrooms  of  the  United  States  are 
full  of  journalists  with  good  ideas  about 
how  to  creat«  a  more  responsible  and  respon- 
sive press.  If  they  had  the  power  they  de- 
serve, the  fact  of  journalism  In  this  country 
might  change  markedly — far  more  than  It 
ever  wUl  under  periodic  hot  compresses 
ministered  by  a  national  press  council. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  practice  that 
might  cease  under  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  power,  consider  the  following: 
John  Oakes  is  editor  of  The  New  York  Times 
editorial  page.  But  his  cousin.  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  Is  the  boss.  So  even  though 
Oakes  Is  a  member  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  Task  Force  that  proposed  the  National 
Press  Council,  he  Is  not  lUcely  to  write  an 
editorial  favoring  It  on  the  page  he  sup- 
posedly runs.  Even  when  It's  all  In  the  fam- 
ily, money  decides. 

(Richard  Pollak,  formerly  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  Newsweek  In  charge  of  media  coverage, 
is  the  editor  of  [MORE],  the  national  Jour- 
nalism review.) 


A  Herring  Laid  To  Rest 
(By  Alfred  Balk) 

William  L.  Rivers'  article  was  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  dialogue  about  the  National 
Press  Council. 

For  the  record,  you  might  be  Interested 
to  know  that — media  preoccupation  with 
The  New  York  Times'  opposition  to  the  Coun- 
cil notwithstanding — a  number  of  Important 
newspapers  are  editorially  on  record  as 
favoring  the  CouncU.  As  noted  In  the  March/ 
Apr:i  Issue  of  Columbia  Journalism  Review, 
these  Include:  the  Denver  Post,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Lincoln 
(Nebraska)  Journal,  Des  Moines  Register, 
Louttville  Courier-Journal.  Portland.  Oregon. 
Journal,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch ,  and  Dayton 
(Ohio)  News.  In  fact,  editorial  comment  to 
date  has  fallen  almost  evenly  pro  and  con. 

The  news  media  are  not  a  monolith;  The 
New  York  Times  Is  not  a  monolith  (a  number 
of  prominent  staff  members  favor  the  Coun- 
cil); the  national  news  suppliers  are  not  a 
monolith  (though  the  Times'  statement  ob- 
viously was  an  attempt  to  Influence  others  to 
take  a  like  stand,  several  have  said  they  wUl 
wait  and  Judge  the  Council  on  Its  merits) .  In 
any  event,  there  is  a  question  whether  the 
Council  need  be  completely  Impotent  even  If 
all  the  suppliers  balk;  otir  bimonthly  Jour- 
nalism review  was  not  founded  on  a  premise 
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of  media  "cooperation"  or  sufferance,  and 
our  circulation  (and,  we  are  told,  our  In- 
fluence) continues  to  rise. 

Also  for  the  record,  you  may  wish  to  lay  to 
rest  the  Councll-endangers-confldentlallty 
herring.  It  was  stressed  at  the  press  confer- 
ence announcing  the  Council  that  It  specif- 
ically was  precluded  from  Inquiring  Into  con- 
fidential sources;  for  Its  own  reasons,  how- 
ever. The  Times'  policy  statement  and  Its 
report  of  the  press  conference  omitted  that. 

(Mr.  Balk  Is  editor  of  the  Columbia  Jour- 
nalism Review.) 

The   Power   of   Exposure 
(By  Ron  Dorfman) 

It  13  somehow  comforting  to  luiow  that 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Hutchlns 
Commission  report  our  publishers  and 
broadcasters  display  exactly  the  same  char- 
acteristics they  did  then:  "In  words  both 
few  and  short,"  Robert  M.  Hutchlns  told  the 
nation's  editorial  writers  after  they  had  mis- 
represented the  Commission's  findings  and 
slandered  him  and  his  associates,  "you  are 
guilty  of  Inveteracy  and  recidivism." 

The  National  Press  Council — assuming 
that  Its  membership  Is  broadly  representa- 
tive and  that  It  hires  a  staff  of  competent 
reporters — will  be  as  well  or  better  off  with- 
out the  "cooperation"  of  the  publishers  and 
broadcasters.  Since  It  has  never  been  con- 
templated that  the  CouncU  will  be  able  to 
Impose  any  sanctions,  the  only  power  It  can 
have  Is  the  power  of  exposure,  to  embarrass 
those  news  organizations  which  have  done 
wrong  and  to  vmdlcate  those  news  organiza- 
tions which  have  done  their  jobs  well;  In 
both  cases,  hopefully,  to  stimulate  better 
performance. 

The  only  cooperation  the  Council  needs 
from  the  media  Is  publicity  for  Its  reports. 
Arthur  Sulzberger  has  Indicated  he  Is  willing 
to  have  The  New  York  Times  treat  the  Coun- 
cil's activities  as  It  would  any  other  news 
event,  and  barring  a  conspiracy  of  silence — 
highly  unlikely  with  these  particular  pub- 
lishers and  broadcasters — that  Is  all  that  will 
be  necessary,  or  desirable. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  end  restilt  of  this  activity  Is,  In  sub- 
stance, nothing  more  than  a  Journalism 
review  which  reaches  a  (hopefully)  larger 
audience  than  any  of  the  existing  vehicles. 
The  Council's  membership  may  be  prestig- 
ious, but  It  Is  unlikely  to  be  much  more 
BO  than  the  chairman  and  board  of  advisory 
editors  of  the  Colum.bia  Joumaliam  Review. 
Its  staff  may  be  excellent,  but  It  Is  unlikely 
to  be  more  capable  than  the  groups  of  re- 
porters who  produce  (MORE)  or  the  Chicago 
Journalism  Review.  No  single  report  by  the 
Council  Is  likely  to  be  a  better  piece  of  work 
than  The  New  Yorker's  dissection  of  the 
police-Black  Panther  body  count  stories. 

In  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a  mas- 
sive outpouring  of  analysis  and  criticism  of 
the  media,  mostly  initiated  by  concerned 
Journalists  themselves.  For  the  record,  Splro 
Agnew  is  a  Johnny-come-lately  to  this  field. 
But  the  mass  media  have  only  sporadically 
chosen  to  let  the  readers  and  viewers  In  on 
this  Internal  debate,  and  so  they  have  al- 
lowed the  enemies  of  a  free  and  vigorous 
press  to  set  the  parameters  of  public 
dlscvission. 

The  one  respect  in  which  the  National 
Press  Council  can  be  really  usefiU  is  Its  pre- 
sumptive visibility.  The  great  newspapers, 
press  services,  newsmagazines,  and  broad- 
casting networks  owe  it  to  themselves  and 
to  our  conunon  Interest  In  preservation  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  see  that  the  Council 
gets  that  visibility. 

(Mr.  Dorfman  is  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journalism  Review.) 


The  Price  Is  Too  High 
(By  Clayton  Kirkpatrlck) 

The  price  of  press  councils  Is  too  high.  The 
evidence  that  they  are  needed  Is  too  subjec- 
tive. 

Inevitably  the  press  councils  must  set  up 
universal  standards.  If  they  an  efficacy  at  all 
the  result  must  be  conformity.  Out  go  the 
rebels,  the  undergrounders,  the  angry,  dar- 
ing, and  uncouth.  America  would  be  the 
poorer  for  that.  Maybe  the  press  would  be 
more  respectable,  but  not  so  exciting  or 
effective. 

Is  credibility  at  a  crisis  with  disaster  Just 
around  the  corner?  All  the  surveys  In  the 
Harris  and  Qallup  lockers  cannot  prove  It. 
What  was  the  credibility  rating  in  1861  when 
we  had  a  "Copperhead"  press?  What  was  it 
la  1898  when  we  had  a  "yellow"  press?  Does 
not  the  attrition  trend  (with  very  few  excep- 
tions) support  the  Inverse  Qresham  theory 
that  good  newspapers  drive  out  bad? 

Is  there  a  lack  of  agencies  to  appraise  the 
performance  of  newspapers  or  to  supply 
standards  by  which  to  Judge  them?  Well, 
there  are  fifteen  Journalism  reviews  dedicate 
to  analyzing  the  press.  There  are  1,749  dally 
newspapers.  8,682  weeklies,  904  television 
stations,  and  8.035  radio  stations  engaged  in 
reporting  the  news  In  ways  that  put  re- 
^ralnts  on  each.  Many  of  them  are  openly 
critiqumg  each  other. 

Journalism  schools,  professional  societies 
such  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  even  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
are  all  Involved  in  analyzing  the  performance 
of  the  press.  Readers,  too.  If  a  paper  has 
100,000  readers  there  are  99,999  ready  to  cor- 
rect the  reporting  when  it  strays. 

The  press  council  Is  not  needed  to  Instruct, 
sensitize,  or  reproach.  This  field  Is  already 
crowded.  It  cannot  Inspire  affection  for  the 
press  that  would  protect  it  from  government 
Interference.  Reporters  step  on  too  many  sen- 
sitive toes  to  inspire  sweeping  affection.  The 
Job  of  protectmg  the  press  from  government 
cannot  be  delegated  to  press  coimcUs. 

(Mr.  Kirkpatrlck  Is  the  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.) 

The  Real  Threat 
(By  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger) 

As  we  view  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
proposal,  we  are  being  asked  to  accept  what 
we  regard  as  a  form  of  voluntary  regulation 
in  the  name  of  enhancing  press  freedom. 
We  respect  the  good  intentions  of  the  F^ind 
and  Its  Task  Force.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  operation  of  the  proposed  Council 
will  not  only  fall  to  achieve  it  purposes, 
but  could  actually  harm  the  cause  of  press 
freedom  In  the  United   States. 

Accordingly,  The  New  York  Times  has 
decided  not  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  CouncU.  This  means  that  we  will  not 
be  a  party  to  Council  Investigations.  We  will 
not  fiimlsh  Information  or  explanations  to 
the  Council.  In  our  coverage,  we  will  treat 
the  Council  as  we  treat  any  other  organiza- 
tion: We  will  report  their  activities  when 
they  are  newsworthy. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  real  threat  to 
a  free  press  in  the  United  States  arises  from 
a  falling  of  the  press  to  be  fair  and  accurate. 
The  real  threat  comes  from  people  who 
are  attempting  to  Intimidate  or  to  use  the 
press  of  their  own  ends. 

The  most  serious  recent  threats  have 
been: 

The  Imprisonment  of  reporters  who  have 
refused  to  comply  with  court  orders  to 
divulge  the  identity  of  sources  to  whom  the 
reporters  have  pledged  anonymity. 

The  Increase  in  the  nimiber  of  subpoenas 
for  reporters  notes,  tapes,  and  testimony. 
This  Is  an  effort  to  turn  us  Into  govern- 


ment   Investigators — a    corruption    of    o\ir 
proper  and  historic  function. 

The  Administration's  effort  to  prevent 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers — briefly 
successful  In  the  first  such  Instance  of  prior 
restraint  on  publication  In  our  nation's  his- 
tory. 

Attacks  on  the  media — particularly  the 
broadcast  media — carrying  the  threat  of 
reprisals  from  the  Government  If  the  media 
do  not  dance  to  the  Administration's  tune. 

Investigations  of  reporters  by  govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  presence  of  the  Council  is  not  mate- 
rially going  to  help  us  meet  these  real 
threats.  Indeed,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
operation  of  the  Council  will  only  serve  to 
divert  attention  from  them.  The  real  threats 
will  be  met  only  by  a  determined  and  direct 
defense  of  our  own  freedoms.  Such  a  defense 
does  not  begin  with  an  unjustified  con- 
fession that  our  own  shortcomings  are  such 
that  we  need  monitoring  by  a  press  council. 

What  would  be  at  Issue  in  proceedings 
before  the  Council  would  be  the  very  thing 
that  Is  most  precious  to  us— our  credibility. 
We  do  not  want  such  crucial  Judgments 
made  under  a  procedure  so  lacking  in  due 
process  that  one  organization  would  func- 
tion as  Investigator,  prosecutor,  and  Judge 
rolled  Into  one. 

We  do  not  object  to  criticism  of  oxir  per- 
formance. In  fact,  we  do  not  object  to  crit- 
icism in  the  very  forums — In  political  cam- 
paigns and  governent  hearing  rooms — from 
which  the  Council  would  hope  to  Insulate 
us.  The  press  plays  a  central  part  in  the 
political  life  of  the  coxmtry  In  reporting 
and  commenting  on  political  events.  It 
seems  unrealistic  to  us  to  try  to  Immunize 
the  press  from  criticism  by  politicians.  I 
expect  also  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
be  heard  In  government  hearing  rooms. 
Adverse  court  decisions  may  have  left  leg- 
islation as  the  only  way  open  to  us  to 
preserve  the  confidentiality  of  our  sources 
without  risk  of  Imprlsoment. 

Just  as  we  believe  that  the  Council  will 
not  be  of  help,  we  believe  that  It  coiUd  do 
much  harm. 

In  sitting  In  Judgment  on  the  accuracy 
and  fairness  of  news  reporting,  the  Council 
will  have  to  devise  standards  against  which 
to  make  its  determinations.  We  do  not  think 
this  Is  jxissible  to  do  or  advisable  to  try. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  monolithic 
American  press.  Its  strength  Is  In  Its  diver- 
sity. What  Is  right  for  The  Times  and  its 
News  Service  may  not  be  for  a  wire  service 
or  a  television  network  or  a  magazine.  We  do 
not  wish  anyone  to  impose  standards  on  us. 
Nor  do  we  wish  to  impose  standards  on  any- 
one else. 

We  believe  that  we  have  standards  of  fair- 
ness, reliability,  accuracy,  and  thoroughness. 
These  standards  are  the  result  of  a  subtle 
Interaction  among  our  traditions,  experience, 
staff  beliefs,  our  jserceptlon  of  our  mission 
and  our  audience.  Our  readers  In  the  end 
must  Judge  whether  these  standards  suit 
them. 

While  the  present  CouncU  would  limit  its 
investigations  to  "the  principal  national 
suppliers  of  news,"  the  report  encourages  es- 
tablishment of  local,  state,  and  regional 
groups  to  monitor  press  performance.  This 
would  geometrically  compound  the  risk  that 
such  machinery  would  be  used  by  special 
interest  groups  with  causes  to  espouse.  And 
whUe  the  Council  as  proposed  Is  nongovern- 
mental and  would  not  have  any  enforcement 
powers  beyond  publication  of  its  findings,  we 
fear  that  it  would  encourage  an  atmosphere 
of  regtUation  in  which  government  Interven- 
tion might  gain  public  acceptance.  This 
whole  approach  is  dangerous  and  we  believe 
that  we  must  resist  it. 

A  base  assumption  of  the  Fund's  report  is 
that  the  public  now  has  no  place  to  go  with 
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complaints  about  press  performance.  This 
simply  Is  not  the  case. 

Press  performance  Is  constantly  analyzed, 
criticized,  and  attacked  outright  and  the 
press  reports  these  attacks  on  Itself.  The 
press  virtually  alone  among  American  Insti- 
tutions disseminates  criticism  of  Itself.  Let- 
ters in  opposition  to  a  newspaper's  opinions 
or  contradicting  its  stories  are  printed  by 
vlrtuaUy  every  newspaper.  Many  papers  seek 
outside  writers  to  oppose  their  own  view- 
points. Most  newspapers  take  seriously  com- 
plaints that  they  are  Inaccurate  or  unfair 
and  they  publish  corrections. 

We  follow  a  policy  of  investigating  reader 
complaints  and  publishing  corrections  where 
fairness  dictates.  We  will  continue  to  do  so. 
And  we  wUl  continue  to  be  monitored  and 
Judged  by  those  whose  criticisms  are  vital 
to  us — our  readers  In  the  case  of  The  Times 
and  our  clients  In  the  case  of  the  News  Serv- 
ice. We  must  earn  their  trust  every  day. 

(Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  is  the  publisher 
of  The  New  York  Times.  His  commentary  is 
adapted  from  a  memorandum  he  prepared 
for  his  own  staff.) 

Who  Needs  It? 
(By  Erwln  Knoll) 

WUllam  L.  Rivers  tells  us  that  the  new 
CouncU  on  Press  Responsibility  and  Press 
Freedom  was  announced  by  the  "widely  re- 
spected" Twentieth  Century  Fund;  that  It 
was  proposed  by  a  committee  of  "respected 
editors,  publishers,  and  broadcasters";  that 
It  wUl  be  headed  by  the  "highly  respected 
formed  Chief  Justice  of  California."  Oh,  so 
much  respectability  I 

I'm  afraid  I  simply  don't  understand  how 
this  self-t4>polnted,  self-perpetuating,  self- 
important  segment  of  the  American  Estab- 
lishment la  going  to  help  restore  the  peo- 
ple's "rapidly  deteriorating  esteem  for  the 
mass  media,"  which  Bill  Rivers  views  with 
such  profound  alarm,  or — more  to  the 
point — ^how  It  wUl  help  shore  up  the  crum- 
bling btilwarks  of  the  First  Amendment.  The 
CouncU'B  self-designated  title,  which  puts 
"press  responslbUlty"  ahead  of  "press  free- 
dom," affords  a  disquieting  clue  to  Its  prior- 
ities. 

My  own  esteem  for  the  mass  media  began 
deteriorating  long  ago,  because  I  found  them 
altogether  too  responsible  and  respectable — 
altogether  too  prone,  that  1b,  to  reflect  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  wield  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  power  In  this  country.  These 
are,  unfortunately,  precisely  the  interests 
that  dominate  the  new  Press  CouncU. 

We  need  a  free  and  Irresponsible  press  In 
America — a  press  that  wUl  alert  Its  public 
to  such  catastrophes  as  the  Indochina  war 
before  they  are  consummated  rather  than 
after:  a  press  that  will  relentlessly  exam- 
ine the  decision-making  process — and  the  de- 
cisions arrived  at — In  corporate  boardrooms 
and  political  backrooms;  a  press  that  will 
even  probe  the  policies  of  "widely  respected  " 
foundations,  publishers,  and  public  officials. 
What  we  need  most  of  all  In  the  press  Is 
diversity  of  the  kind  provided,  on  a  regret- 
tably modest  scale,  by  The  Progressive. 

As  I  contemplate  the  origins,  oompoeltion, 
and  stated  alms  of  the  new  Press  Council,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  will  foster  such  diversity. 
Its  thrust  wUl  be  to  promote  conformity, 
responsibility,  respectabUlty.  Who  needs  it? 

(Mr.  Knoll,  a  former  White  House  cor- 
respondent. Is  Washington  Editor  of  The 
Progressive.) 

IProm  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Feb.  8,  1973] 
Dear  Abbt  for  Journalists 
Newspapers  are  among  the  most  thin- 
skinned  of  American  institutions.  So  their 
reaction  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund's 
proposal  for  a  press  councU   was  not  sur- 


prising, although,  from  our  viewpoint,  it  was 
unfortunate. 

The  big  papers  wtre  quick  to  denounce  it. 
The  New  York  DaUy  News  (the  biggest),  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Knight  newspaper 
chain  and  others  were  sharply  critical,  as 
were  two  of  the  throe  networks.  So  it's  no 
wonder  that  the  trade  Journals  are  now 
speculating  that  the  oouncU  may  never  get 
off  the  ground. 

This  would  be  too  bad,  because  many  pro- 
fessional Journalists  are  for  it.  This  mdi- 
cates  that  individual  Journalists  see  more 
clearly  than  institutions.  Individual  Journal- 
ists are  bothered  about  the  fact  that  a  half- 
dozen  of  their  colleagues  have  been  Jailed 
in  the  last  few  weeks  for  not  revealing  their 
sources  .  .  .  about  the  fact  that  in  public 
opinion  polls  Journallats  rank  Just  above  used 
car  salesmen  in  bellevabUlty  .  .  .  about  the 
fact  that  only  25  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
of  Journalism  schools  go  into  newspaper  and 
broadcast  Journalism  .  .  .  about  the  fact 
that  people  like  Vice  President  Agnew  can 
lambast  Journalists,  with  or  without  Justi- 
fication, and  the  public  merely  says  amen 

•  >  •  *  • 

Ignoring  it,  denying  it  with  slogans  ("no 
one  likes  bearers  of  bad  news"),  or  Jumping 
behind  the  First  Amendment  and  telling 
everyone  else  to  go  to  hell  is  not  the  way  to 
Improve  it.  The  press  oouncU  might  be.  It 
has  worked  very  well  in  Great  Britain  as 
sort  of  an  appeals  court,  or,  more  precisely,  a 
Dear  Abby.  If  a  doctor  treats  you  unfairly, 
you  can  complain  to  the  medical  society;  the 
medical  society  might  not  do  stnything  about 
it  but  it  wUl  make  you  feel  better  to  get  it 
off  your  chest.  Many  Americans  resent  the 
fact  that  there  Is  no  place  even  to  take  a 
complaint  about  the  press. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund's  councU 
would  be  such  a  place.  It  would  have  ntoe 
public  members  and  six  Journalists.  They 
would  examine  complaints  sent  to  it  by  per- 
sons or  organizations  who  think  they  have 
been  treated  unfairly  by  wire  services,  net- 
works, syndicates,  and  weekly  news-maga- 
zines— not  Individual  newspapers  or  stations. 
In  other  words,  but  the  organizations  that 
wholesale  the  news  to  them.  Ground  rules 
provide  that  no  complaint  will  be  considered 

(1)  If  any  legal  action  is  contemplated,  or 

(2)  the  complainant  has  not  first  tried  and 
failed  to  get  a  correction  from  the  media. 
After  consulting  both  sides,  the  council  woiUd 
release  its  decision,  which,  hopefully,  would 
be  published  and  broadcast  throughout  the 
country.  There's  no  hint  at  punishment, 
which,  of  course,  Is  plainly  barred  by  the 
Constitution.  Voluntary  publication  would 
be  the  council's  only  weapon.  However,  if 
Columnist  Wrack  Rumorson  was  found  guilty 
several  times  of  unethical  practices.  It  could 
have  an  economic  impact  because  conscien- 
tious newspapers  would  stop  buying  his 
column. 

The  British  Press  CouncU  considered  446 
complaints  In  the  last  six  years,  but  found 
only  247  of  them  to  be  Justified.  This  is  im- 
portant to  us.  because  Just  as  the  press  often 
deserves  criticism,  it  also  needs  vindication. 
The  councU  would  be  a  way  to  get  it. 

Also,  It  would  help  the  press  fight  govern- 
ment encroachment.  Its  full  name  would  be 
the  CouncU  on  Press  ResponslbUlty  and 
Press  Freedom,  which  meems  It  would  look 
into  issues  involving  suppression  of  the  news. 
And  when  an  impartial  press  oouncU  de- 
nounces the  sending  of  reporters  to  JaU  as  a 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment,  it  wUl 
carry  more  weight  with  the  public  than  If 
It  were  said  by  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors. 

A  press  council  can  help  the  conscientious 
American  Journalist.  It  can,  that  Is,  If  some 
prima  donnas  dont  kill  It  with  their  arro- 
gance. 


THE  SYSTEM  CONTINUES  TO  WORK 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  been  inundated  with 
reports  that  the  public  has  lost  con- 
fidence in  its  Government  and  our  pub- 
lic servants,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  proof  that  our  system  continues 
to  work  and  that  we  still  have  through- 
out the  world  devoted  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants 

I  present  here  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  Eugene  C.  Coughlin  of  Rumford, 
Maine,  whose  son,  Barry,  recently  died 
in  Rabat,  Morocco.  Mr.  Coughlin's  let- 
ter is  filled  with  praise  for  the  Vice  Con- 
sul in  Rabat.  Mr.  Robert  Henry  Cayer. 
a  career  Foreign  Service  oflScer.  1  com- 
mend this  letter  to  your  attention,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RuMFORD,  Maine, 

May  22. 1973. 
Hon.  William  Hathaway, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Sir:  It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  family  of 
the  late  James  Barry  Coughlin  that  you  wUl 
personally  read  this  letter. 

Barry  grew  up  in  Rumford,  attended  Rum- 
ford  schools  and  went  on  to  graduate  from 
the  University  of  Vermont.  He  was  drafted 
and  served  in  Vietnam. 

Earlier  this  year  while  on  a  trip  through 
Morocco,  he  became  very  Ul  from  eating  local 
mushrooms.  Barry  died  in  Rabat,  Morocco,  on 
April  13  at  the  age  of  26.  Before  his  death  we 
were  able  to  make  the  Journey  to  Rabat  to  see 
him.  His  family  wUl  never  be  able  to  express 
in  words  the  depth  of  generosity  and 
thoughtful ness  extended  to  them  by  Vice 
Consul  Mr.  Robert  Henry  Cayer  and  his  staff 
during  their  brief  and  trying  time  in  this 
unfamiliar  environment. 

From  the  time  Mr.  Cayer  phoned  Rum- 
ford  to  advise  us  of  Barry's  critical  condltloa 
until  seven  days  later  when  he  put  us  aboard 
a  plane  in  Casablanca  to  return  home  from 
this  sad  Journey,  his  calming  helpfulness 
smoothed  a  very  rough  road  of  communica- 
tions and  decision  making  during  a  most 
tragic  situation.  Mr.  Cayer's  helpfulness 
went  beyond  his  high  professional  compe- 
tence to  a  thoughtful  personal  concern. 

It  is  our  urgent  wish  that  recognition  of 
Mr.  Cayer's  abUlty  and  sincerity  be  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  be  informed  of  the  im- 
mense and  comprehensive  service  he  is  giv- 
ing to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eugene  C.  Coughlin. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  provision  of  the  final  social 
services  regulations  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  had  the  effect  of  denying 
social  services  to  any  elderly  person  not 
receiving  public  assistance. 

Under  the  new  regmlations,  services 
may  be  provided  only  to  support  the  at- 
tainment of  one  of  two  goals — self-sup- 
port or  self-sufficiency. 

The  self-support  goal  is  made  inap- 
plicable to  the  elderly. 
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Under  the  proposed  regulations  pub- 
lished in  February,  the  self-sufficiency 
goal  was  defined  as  applying  to  the  aged, 
blind,  disabled,  and  families,  without  re- 
gard to  whether  they  were  current,  form- 
er or  potential  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents. 

However,  under  the  final  regulations 
published  on  May  1.  the  self-sufficiency 
goal  was  redefined  to  apply  to  "appli- 
cants for  or  recipients  of  assistance  un- 
der the  blind,  aged,  disabled,  and  family 
programs." 

As  a  result,  although  an  elderly  per- 
son might  qualify  as  a  potential  recipi- 
ent, under  the  regulations  there  were  no 
services  that  could  be  made  available  to 
that  elderly  person. 

On  May  8,  I  was  informed  by  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  the  regulations  would 
be  modified  in  this  respect. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  on  June  1 
the  necessary  amendment  of  the  regula- 
tions was  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

Under  the  amended  regulations,  the 
self-sufficiency  goal  applies  "in  the  case 
of  recipients  of  financial  assistance  un- 
der title  rv-A  and  all  eligible  individuals 
under  the  adult  services  program." 

This  amendment  means  that  all  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  persons  who  qualify 
as  either  current,  former  or  potential 
public  assistance  recipients  may  receive 
those  services  designed  to  enable  them 
to  achieve  and  maintain  self-sufficiency 
and  avoid  dependence  on  institutional 
care. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  believe  the  new  social  services 
regulations  are  still  excessively  restric- 
tive both  in  terms  of  eligibility  require- 
ments and  the  range  of  services  to  be 
made  available  to  the  elderly.  And  I  hope 
Congress  will  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  permit  and  encourage  the 
States  to  provide  important  social  serv- 
ices to  all  of  our  elderly  citizens  who 
need  and  can  benefit  from  them. 

However,  I  did  want  at  this  time  to 
call  attention  to  the  amendment  of  the 
regulations  published  on  June  1  and 
commend  HEW  for  taking  this  corrective 
action. 

FUEL  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  25.  at  the  request  of  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  I  conducted  a  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  in  Sioux  Falls 
on  the  critical  problem  of  fuel  for  farm- 
ers and  ranchers.  It  was  my  pleasure  on 
that  occasion  to  be  joined  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  George  Mc- 
GovERN.  a  ranking  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agricultm-e  committee,  who  assisted 
me  with  this  hearing.  Because  of  his  long 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Interior 
committee  and  his  special  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  farmers  and  ranchers, 
his  assistance  was  most  valuable  in  the 
conduct  of  this  hearing.  On  that  occa- 
sion. Senator  McGovern  provided  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  potential  effect  of  a 
fuel  shortage  on  a  wide  range  of  busi- 
nesses and  industries  of  our  State.  I  re- 
quest imanimous  consent  that  the  state- 


ment of  Senator  McGovern  on  that  oc- 
casion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   op   Senator    George    McGovern 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  my  coUeague  Senator 
James  Abourezk  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
holding  this  hearing  In  South  Dakota.  The 
Committee  recognizes  that  the  very  real 
threat  of  a  critical  fuel  shortage  this  summer 
is  a  threat  to  the  agricultural  heartland  of 
America. 

The  fuel  crisis  is  not  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner. For  millions  of  Americans,  it  Is  already 
here.  A  tew  short  months  ago,  we  heard  of 
scattered  shortages  of  heating  fuel.  Today  we 
hear  of  w^ldespread  shortages  of  gasoline, 
diesel  fuel  and  other  patroleum  products. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago.  I  addressed  the 
Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Association's 
convention  In  Denver,  and  stated  that,  •"de- 
spite unparalleled  technology,  this  Nation 
has  blundered  into  the  worst  fuel  and  energy 
crisis  in  its  history."  I  asked  then,  why  should 
it  happen?  And  1  ask  again  today,  why  can  it 
happen? 

To  come  up  with  any  answer  at  all,  we 
first  must  look  at  the  dimensions  of  the  fuel 
problem  we  face  today,  and  look  for  its 
causes.  We  must  seek  ways  to  do  something 
about  our  Immediate  needs,  and  then  give 
a  searching  look  for  a  long-range  answer 
which  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  in- 
excusable situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves In  the  spring  of  1973. 

A  great  deal  of  my  time  and  attention 
during  the  past  three  months  has  been 
focused  on  the  fuel  needs  of  South  Dakota — 
especially  those  of  agriculture  and  tourism. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  met  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Industry's  Oil  Policy  Committee,  which 
was  In  the  process  of  developing  an  alloca- 
tion program  to  insure  that  priority  custom- 
ers were  provided  adequate  fuel  supplies.  Two 
days  after  that  meeting,  at  which  Senator 
Curtis  and  I  Insisted  that  agriculture  be  ac- 
corded high  priority,  the  Administration  an- 
nounced Its  voluntary  allocation  program. 
The  first  of  eight  priority  assignments  Is 
farming,  dairy  and  fishing  operations  and 
services  directly  related  to  the  cultivation, 
production  and  preservation  of  food. 

The  present  allocation  program,  with 
which  most  of  the  petroleum  Industry  says 
It  agrees,  provides  that  all  producers  make 
available  In  each  state  to  each  of  its  custom- 
ers (Including  Independent  spot-market 
purchasers)  the  same  percentage  of  its  total 
supply  that  it  provided  during  each  quartor 
of  the  base  period.  The  base  period  is  the 
last  quarter  of  1971  and  the  first  t!iree  quar- 
ters of  1972. 

The  allocation  program  was  announced 
two  weeks  ago  yesterday.  Although  it  is  too 
early  to  deliver  a  final  verdict,  the  program 
does  seem  to  have  solved  at  least  a  few  prob- 
lems. The  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  In- 
stance, has  concluded  that  during  the  first 
week  of  the  allocation  program,  the  supply 
of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  for  agriculture,  on 
a  national  level,  fell  short  only  slightly  from 
meeting  the  full  demand.  Compared  with  a 
year  ago,  gasoline  stocks  were,  at  the  end  of 
last  week,  down  9  per  cent.  Diesel  fuel  stocks 
were  11  per  cent  above  last  year's. 

Another  benefit  of  the  program  is  the  ap- 
parent reversal,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
of  plans  of  major  fuel  suppliers  who  had  an- 
noimced  in  February  that  they  were  pulling 
out  of  South  Dakota.  We  heard  several  pro- 
tests when  it  became  known  that  Sun  OU 
Company,  which  operates  In  South  Dakota 
under  the  trade  name  of  D-X  Sunray,  was 
planning  to  close  Its  South  Dakota  opera- 
tions this  summer.  I  have  had  considerable 
correspondence    with    T.    A.    Burtls,    a   vice 


president  of  Sun  Oil.  On  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  I  received  a  letter  from  him  which 
announced : 

"We  plan  to  supply  our  customers  (in 
South  Dakota)  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  program,  which  calls 
for  supplying  designated  priority  customers 
first  and  then  dividing  the  remaining  prod- 
uct among  customers  in  the  same  proportion 
as  during  the  specified  base  period.  Since 
farmers  are  the  Number  One  priority  custom- 
ers. Sun  is  currently  supplying  South  Da- 
kota farm  customers  in  excess  of  100  per  cent 
of  average  1972  sales.  Throughout  South 
Dakota,  we  are  currently  allocating  91.5  per 
cent  of  1972  monthly  gasoline  sales." 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  for  agriculture 
Is  potentially  critical.  In  an  Industry  where 
fuel  shortage  can  be  little  short  of  complete 
disaster.  If  a  farmer  should  be  unable  to  get 
fuel  for  planting  within  the  next  few  days, 
he  win  be  unable  to  plEtnt  at  all.  That  would 
not  only  be  a  terrific  blow  to  him  and  to  his 
income.  If  the  situation  is  widespread  at  all, 
it  would  seriously  retard  the  ability  of  the 
Nation's  farmers  to  increase  production  to 
meet  growing  demand.  And  reduced  produc- 
tive capacity  on  the  farm  today  means  one 
thing — shorter  supplies  and  higher  prices. 

As  of  the  first  day  of  May,  the  Agriculture 
Department  reported  a  shortage  of  farm  gas- 
oline In  the  Northern  plains  states  of  14.1 
million  gallons,  about  5  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated needs  through  July  1.  Unless  that 
shortage  Is  made  up,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  we  could  end  up  with  5  per 
cent  fewer  harvested  acres  this  fall,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  seeking  to  expand  produc- 
tion to  meet  Increased  food  demands  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

EFFECT    ON    TOURIST    INDUSTRY 

The  South  Dakota  economy  Is  heavUy  de- 
pendent on  agriculture.  Last  year,  total  farm 
Income  was  well  over  $1  billion.  Second  in 
importance  Is  the  tourist  Industry,  which 
last  year  took  In  an  estimated  $168  million 
from  out-of-state  travelers. 

The  State  Highway  Department  estimates 
that  9.6  million  travelers  visited  South  Da- 
kota from  other  states  in  1972,  spending  an 
average  of  $62.75  per  tourist  party.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  all  out-of-state  travelers 
Into  South  I>akota  last  year  were  tourists  or 
people  on  leisure  visits.  Fortunately,  to  date 
there  Is  no  hard  evidence  that  lack  of  avail- 
able fuel  has  retarded  travel  Into  South  Da- 
kota, but  we  will  have  to  keep  a  close  watch 
on  the  situation. 

The  crucial  dependence  of  our  State's 
tourist  economy  on  fuel  availability  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  volume  of  sales  of  gasoline 
in  South  Dakota.  Last  year,  according  to 
Highway  Department  figures,  cars,  trucks 
and  buses  traveled  5.038  billion  vehicle-miles. 
They  consumed  477,098.729  gallons  of  gaso- 
line and  diesel  fuel.  Of  that,  10.492,691  was 
for  off-road,  farm  use;  44,040,142  gallons  was 
for  dlesel-bumlng  vehicles,  and  the  great 
bulk,  449,955.885  gallons,  was  for  general 
automobile  consumption. 

If,  for  example,  the  shortage  of  gasoline 
should  cause  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  tour- 
ist travel.  It  would  mean  a  net  loss  of  In- 
come In  South  Dakota  of  a  minimum  of 
$16.8  million.  Should  the  shortage  force  a 
cut  of  20  per  cent  in  non-resident  tourists 
coming  to  South  Dakota,  It  would  mean  a 
drop  of  $33.6  million  In  Income  to  the  people 
of  our  State. 

Fortunately,  as  I  said,  there  Is  yet  no 
evidence  that  the  shortage  will  be  so  severe. 
Preliminary  evidence  may  suggest  that  people 
are  traveling  early,  to  avoid  a  potentially 
worse  shortage  next  year.  Visitors  at  Mount 
Rushmore  already  are  up  15  per  cent  from 
the  same  time  last  year,  and  one  major  motel 
In  the  Rapid  City  area  has  advance  reserva- 
tions nearly  50  per  cent  greater  than  at  the 
same  point  last  year. 
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But  the  warning  Is  clear;  the  Administra- 
tion must  remain  diUgent  In  monitoring  the 
situation  and  assuring  that  Its  voluntary 
program  works,  and  that  states  such  as  South 
Dakota  receive  their  fair  share  of  the  avail- 
able fuel.  If  not,  Congress  Is  poised  to  step 
In  and  require  action.  This  Committee  is 
about  ready  to  report  legislation  which  would 
require  mandatory  allocation,  and  a  host  of 
other  bUls  have  been  Introduced  to  deal  with 
the  situation — many  of  them  to  assure  that 
the  independent  segment  of  the  petroleum 
marketing  Industry  gets  a  just  share  of  fuel. 

THE    PRICE    THREAT 

Just  as  there  is  a  supply  crisis  today,  there 
may  be  a  price  crisis  tomorrow.  An  uniden- 
tified service  station  manager  told  the  Huron 
Dally  Plainsman  last  week; 

"In  fact.  It's  so  much  of  a  problem  that 
I  think  there  will  be  a  five  cent  Increase  In 
refined  products  within  the  next  few 
months." 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand  the 
logic  of  many  spokesmen  for  the  major  oU 
companies  who  tell  us  that,  as  If  by  magic, 
there  will  be  adequate  fuel  supplies  If  prices 
are  Jacked  up  substantially.  I  do  not  yet  have 
hard  evidence  that  the  fuel  shortage  Is  a 
manufactured  crisis,  with  major  oil  com- 
panies conspiring  to  keep  supplies  off  the 
market  until  they  blackmail  the  country  and 
the  Congress  into  giving  them  what  they 
want.  But  that  Is  the  tone  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  mail  I  have  received  In  recent  weeks. 
This  suspicion  should  be  carefully  evaluated. 

We  should  also  consider  the  impact  of 
continued  bombing  in  Cambodia  on  our  fuel 
situation.  Each  bomber  consumes  50.000 
gallons  of  fuel  on  each  mission.  That  Is 
enough  to  drive  a  car  a  million  miles.  And 
those  bombers  have  been  out  across  Indo 
China  200  strong  for  8  years. 

A  5-cent  per  gallon  Increase  would  be 
about  12  per  cent  from  a  40-cent  i>er  gallon 
base.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the 
major  oil  producers  can  justify  a  12  per  cent 
increase  when  they  are  supposedly  limited 
by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  a  1  per  cent 
price  Increase.  According  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  the  price  of  oil  and  gasoline 
Increased  2.1  per  cent  for  last  month  only. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  can  justify  such  Increases. 

Apparently  a  number  of  others  are  baffled 
too,  because  they  have  asked  the  Cost  of 
Living  Cotincll  to  produce  data  which  would 
justify  such  price  Increases.  The  Council  has, 
I  am  told,  declined  to  release  its  information, 
and  serious  thought  is  being  given  to  a  law- 
suit under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
to  require  disclosure. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council's  guidelines  for 
price  Increases  appear  to  have  had  little 
effect  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
The  32  major  oil  companies  Increased  their 
profits  In  January,  February  and  March  from 
the  same  period  last  year  by  an  average  of 
28.2  per  cent,  for  a  total  profit  In  the  first 
quarter  of  $1.98  billion. 

One  Indicator  of  price  Is  the  price  of  barge 
oil  arriving  at  the  Port  of  New  York  As  of 
May  21,  the  price  of  regular  gasoline  on 
barges  in  New  York  Harbor  was  25  cents  a 
gallon,  up  113  per  cent  from  11.75  cents  a 
year  ago.  The  price  of  premium  gasoline  on 
barges  at  New  York  was  26.5  cents  per  gallon, 
up  96  per  cent  from  13.5  cents  a  year  earlier. 
A  doubling  In  price  Is  hardly  consistent  with 
economic  control  guidelines. 

THE    IMPACT    ON    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

It  Is  clear  that  the  fuel  crisis  already  has 
had  an  Impact  on  South  Dakota.  The  task 
before  us  Is  to  see  that  it  does  not  grow 
worse,  and  possibly  to  Improve  the  situation. 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  use  the  authority  which  it  now  has, 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  and  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  fuel  at  reasonable  prices. 


If  the  Administration  does  not.  It  means 
millions  of  dollars  In  lost  Income  In  South 
Dakota,  and  thousands  of  jobs  eUmlnated. 
Hardest  hit,  obviously,  wUl  be  the  farm, 
tourist,  construction  and  transportation  In- 
dustries. 

The  Administration  must  assure  that  fuel 
is  allocated  fairly  to  priority  customers  and 
others.  It  must  assure  that  Independents 
and  brand  name  dealers  both  obtain  reason- 
able and  fair  treatment.  It  must  assure  that 
the  price  remains  reasonable. 

Over  the  long  term,  this  society  must  re- 
examine Its  entire  concept  of  energy  con- 
sumption. It  Is  sheer  folly  to  continue  a  pat- 
tern of  energy  consumption  which  finds  6 
per  cent  of  the  world's  population  In  the 
U.S.  consuming  more  than  a  third  of  the 
world's  energy  resources. 

We  are  using  up  our  finite  petroleum  and 
coal  reserves  at  a  staggering  rate.  We  need 
to  Invest  far  more  heavUy  In  clean,  renew- 
able energy  soiu'ces,  such  as  solar  energy, 
nuclear  fusion  and  wind  power.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  not  relax  our  determi- 
nation to  have  clean  energy.  I  cannot  accept 
the  argument  of  the  big  oil  companies  that 
environmental  opposition  has  created  the 
shortage. 

It  would  do  us  little  good  to  have  ample 
energy  to  drive  around  In  450-horsepower 
automobiles  If  we  choke  to  death  In  the 
process.  We  need  to  develop  efficient  uses 
of  energy;  a  200-horsepower  automobile  uses 
far  less  gasoline  and  moves  people  just  as 
well.  Efficient  bus  and  rail  systems  In  our 
major  cities  will  move  people  with  far  less 
energy  use  than  the  private  auto. 

As  David  Freeman,  director  of  the  Ford 
Foimdation's  Energy  Policy  Project,  is  fond 
of  saying;  "The  energy  Joyrlde  Is  over."  We 
are  going  to  have  to  make  some  hard  choices. 
The  hidden  benefit  of  today's  crisis  may  be 
that  It  forces  us  to  determine,  finally,  a  ra- 
tional, national  energy  policy  which  will 
consider  the  Interests  of  people — their  Jobs, 
their  environment,  and  their  well-being. 
Nothing  less  is  acceptable. 


FOREIGN  AID  WITHOUT  AID 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  contained  a 
provocative  article  by  William  C.  Pad- 
dock entitled  "Foreign  Aid  Without 
AID."  Mr.  Paddock's  article  chal- 
lenges many  of  the  justifications  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram £uid  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  he  puts  it,  "the  time  has  come  to  let 
the  developing  world  fish  for  itself."  He 
concludes  that — 

The  hungry  nations  must,  be  helped  by 
not  helping  them,  by  letting  them  know 
they  must  solve  their  own  problems  and  that 
the  only  way  they  can  do  this  Is  with  their 
own  energies  and  motivation.  Most  of  the 
developing  world  knows  what  needs  to  be 
done.  We  must  let  them  do  It. 

Mr.  Paddock's  article  is  especially 
timely  since  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  will  soon  be  confronted  again 
with  the  perennial  question  of  what  to 
do  about  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign   Aid  Without  AID 
(By  William  C.  Paddock) 

The  American  bald  eagle  is  a  remarkable 
bird.  For  83  days  the  parents  feed  their 
young.  Then,  realizing  that  the  eaglets  wUl 


never  fly  without  drastic  action,  the  parents 
fly  overhead  with  a  fish,  land  nearby  In 
sight — but  out  of  reach — of  the  eaglets  and 
eat  the  fish  themselves.  The  eaglets  are 
finally  stan-ed  Into  leaving  the  safety  of  the 
nest  to  go  out  and  fish  for  themselves. 

It  Is  a  practice  we  would  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind  in  ponderUig  our  foreign  economic 
aid  program,  run  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  which  expires  this 
month  unless  Congress,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
grudging  renews  It. 

For  more  than  25  years,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  carrying  out  a  sometimes  char- 
itable and  sometimes  self-serving  crusade 
against  hunger  and  poverty  In  the  develop- 
ing world.  The  crusade  employs  thousands 
of  Americans  overseas  and  has  cost  us  more 
than  $150  billion.  While  the  majority  of  those 
who  have  studied  this  crusade  are  hard  put 
to  find  concrete  proof  that  the  money  has 
been  well  spent,  most  internationally  minded 
Americans  still  advocate  a  continued  flow  of 
such  aid.  But  the  time  has  come  to  let  the 
developing  world  flsh  for  Itself. 

A  preposterous  promise 

For  more  than  25  years  the  hungry  nations 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  have  heard 
of  the  miracles  that  American  technical 
know-how,  Yankee  Ingenuity  and  U.S.  dol- 
lars can  produce  in  a  backward,  hungry,  tra- 
dltlon-bound  nation.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  hungry  nations  have  come  to  place  a 
degree  of  faith  for  solving  their  problems  on 
U.S.  help. 

No  better  example  of  this  can  be  found 
than  in  the  "green  revolution,"  a  name 
coined  by  a  former  AID  head.  The  "wonder" 
wheat  and  "miracle"  rice  developed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  were  "seeds  of 
change"  which  gave  Congress  hope  that  the 
war  on  hunger  not  only  could  be  won  but 
was  truly  being  won.  The  developing  nations 
believed  these  florid  statements. 

Thus,  after  a  couple  of  good  crop  years 
those  countries  credited  their  increa.sed  yields 
to  new  technology  rather  than  to  good  rain- 
fall. By  1970  Indonesia,  the  Philippines.  Pak- 
istan, India  and  others  were  talking  confi- 
dently about  soon  being  self-sufficient  in 
food.  The  chairman  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
committee.  In  announcing  th.it  the  1970 
prize  was  going  to  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug,  de- 
veloper of  the  "wonder"  wheat,  summed  up 
the  euphoria  by  saying  that,  because  of  the 
"Green  revolution,"  "we  do  not  any  longer 
have  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  economic 
future  of  the  developing  countries." 

How  covjld  the  world  be  so  misled?  One 
reason  was  the  fiourlshing  public  relations 
work  of  AID  and  the  foundations.  Another 
reason  can  be  found  in  a  book  wrlTien  In  the 
early  1950s  which  noted  that  "when  a  white- 
coated  scientist,  looking  up  from  his  micro- 
scope, makes  a  pronouncement  for  the  public, 
he  may  not  be  understood  but  he  is  certain 
to  be  believed.  No  one  doubts  a  scientist." 
The  book's  title,  "Science  Is  a  Sacred  Cow."  is 
appropriate  when  one  remembers  that  the 
"green  revoUition"  was  promoted  bv  the  sci- 
entific branch  of  the  developing  community. 

For  Instance.  Dr.  Borlaug  said,  "Yen  have 
to  be  brutally  frank  with  some  governments; 
you  have  to  push  them  Into  using  ( the  new 
technology)  ...  It  doesn't  do  any  good  to 
get  10  or  15  per  cent  yield  increase.?,  they 
won't  listen  to  you.  You  have  to  throw  the 
long  bomb.  You  have  to  ma!;e  a  100  or  200 
per  cent  gain  to  change  their  old  worn-out 
practices."  Dr.  D.  S.  Athwahl.  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  foundatlon-';nanced  Interna- 
tional Rice  Research  Institute  (IRRI).  where 
the  "miracle"  rice  was  developed,  says.  "What 
we  are  saying  is  either  you  apply  the  new 
technology  or  yovi  starve." 

I  remember  well  a  photograph  of  President 
Johnson  visiting  IRRI.  a  scien."e  sh.owcase  in 
the  Par  East,  and  listening  speil-Oound  to 
the    gesticulating    director.    Dr.    Robert    F 
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'Chandler,  In  front  of  a  large  billboard  which 
blazoned  the  message,  "Newly  Developed  Rice 
Selections  .  .  .  Produce  Up  To  400':'c  More 
Rice,  Make  Rice  Growing  Profitable." 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  advertises  one  of  Its  publica- 
tions by  saying.  "New  methods  and  tech- 
niques win  make  It  possible  to  meet  the  food 
needs  of  the  world's  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation throughout  the  21st  Century."  It  Is  a 
preposterous  promise,  for  at  current  rates 
the  world's  population  will  have  grown  from 
today's  3.5  billion  and  3.7  billion  by  the  end 
of  the  next  century. 

BREATHTAKING    HOPE 

The  truth  Is  that,  while  the  new  wheat 
and  rice  varieties  are  excellent  high  yielders 
under  certain  specialized  conditions  (con- 
trolled irrigation,  high  fertilization),  they 
have  done  little  to  overcome  the  biological 
limits  of  the  average  farm.  The  hungry  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  are 
hunitrv  because  thev  have  a  poor  piece  of 
agricultural  real  estate,  and  no  one  should 
delude  them  into  believing  that  some  sort 
of  technological  wizardry  can  nullify  the 
consequences  of  too  many  people  on  too  little 
arable  land. 

But  If  AID  officials  and  their  supporters 
were  to  admit  this  to  Congress,  they  would 
destroy  a  major  argvunent  for  more  money. 
For  instance,  In  the  1973  congressional  pre- 
sentation of  its  program.  AID  said,  "Signifi- 
cant and  even  exciting  technological  gains 
have  been  made  In  Important  food  crops  .... 
Keeping  up  the  pace  of  this  progress  will  be 
a  difficult  though  far  from  impossible  task" 
(Italics  mine). 

The  hope  held  out  to  Congress  Is  breath- 
taking. For  example,  research  In  agricul- 
tural problems  In  Latin  America,  AID  says, 
"has  resulted,  where  the  Improved  manage- 
ment practices  have  been  adopted.  In  yields 
of  200  bxishels  per  acre  of  com  where  80- 
bushel  crop  were  the  usual  production.  The 
long  time  effect  of  this  research  should  re- 
sult In  yields  Increases  on  the  nearly  300  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  cultivated  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica .  .  .  research  In  arid  and  subhumld 
lands  in  Asia  has  demonstrated  that.  In 
India  and  Pakistan  alone,  yields  In  the  ex- 
isting 100  million  acres  of  Irrigated  land 
can  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  irrigation  practices  .  .  ." 

Where  is  the  congressnsan  who  would  vote 
against  such  a  program?  And  If  Congress 
takes  hope,  think  what  visions  of  sugarplum 
fairies  dance  before  the  eyes  of  the  hungry 
nations.  Why  should  they  not  feel  that  AID'S 
technology  will  eliminate  their  problems,  or 
at  least  materially  reduce  them? 

THE    ONLY    HOPE 

Yet  if  one  looks  at  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  developing  nations  bold  in 
common,  it  is  clear  the  only  hope  to  solve 
their  food  problems  lies  in  extreme  action 
of  such  gargantuan  dimensions  that  they 
dwarf  any  help  our  dollars  or  technology 
can  offer:  85  per  cent  of  their  people  de- 
pend on  agriculture  Xor  a  living,  though  25 
percent  of  the  labor  force  Is  either  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed;  they  grow  a  nar- 
row range  of  crops  which  are  excessively 
susceptible  to  both  pests  and  market  fluc- 
tuations; most  of  their  land  is  broken, 
mountainous,  swampy  or  desert,  with  water 
the  most  critical  factor  affecting  production. 
Malnutrition  Is  rampant. 

With  enough  capital  some  of  these  prob- 
lems could  be  remedied,  but  this  none  of  the 
hungry  countries  have,  and  few  have  much 
credit  left.  Of  the  $59  billion  they  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Industrialized  world,  $33  bil- 
lion falls  due  In  the  five-year  period  1970-75. 

Yet  we  hear  of  much  progress  In  these  na- 
tions, of  how  the  poorest  countries  In  the 
world  (with  a  per-caplta  gross  national  pro- 
duct of  less  than  $200  and  containing  67  per 
cent  of  the  developing  nation's  population) 


bsve  been  growing  economically  at  nearly 
4  per  cent  a  year  for  10  years — a  rate  faster 
than  their  population.  This  sounds  fine,  but 
in  general  It  has  meant  that  their  rich  have 
gotten  richer  while  their  poor  have  either  re- 
mained the  same  or  are,  indeed,  poorer.  More 
people,  not  fewer,  are  worse  off  today  than 
10  years  ago. 

"When  you  rip  aside  the  confusing  flgtires 
on  growth  rates,"  says  Pakistan  economist 
Mahbub  ul  Haq,  "you  find  that  for  about 
tw^o-thlrds  of  humanity  the  Increase  In  per 
capita  Income  has  been  less  than  one  dollar 
a  year  for  the  last  20  years." 

THE   P0PTn.AT10N   CRUNCH 

American  presidents  have  told  us  AID  Is 
necessary  because  "the  wealthy  nations  can- 
not survive  as  islands  of  abundance  In  a 
world  of  hunger,  sickness  and  despair."  This 
Is  utter  nonsense,  for  we  are  doing  so  now, 
like  it  or  not,  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  do  so,  like  it  or  not. 

Every  day  the  gap  widens  and  at  an  acceler- 
ating pace.  In  1960  the  per  capita  GNP  gap 
between  the  rich  and  poor  countries  was 
$2,000;  today  it  U  $3,000.  World  Bank  Presi- 
dent Robert  8.  McNamara  says,  "Projected 
to  the  end  of  the  century  .  .  .  the  people  of 
the  developed  countries  will  be  enjoying  per 
capita  Incomes,  In  1972  prices,  of  more  than 
$8,000  a  year,  while  the  masses  of  the  poor 
.  .  .  will  on  average  receive  less  than  $200 
per  capita,  and  some  800  million  of  these  will 
receive  less  than  $100.  ..." 

WhUe  some  countries  have  doubled  and 
tripled  the  size  of  their  school  systems  during 
the  past  10  years,  each  year  there  are  more 
Illiterates.  The  trouble,  of  course.  Is  that  even 
before  they  are  started,  development  efforts 
are  defeated  by  the  steady,  uncontrolled 
growth  In  population.  Development  experts 
once  thought  the  millennium  had  arrived 
when  India  produced  a  record  95  million  tons 
of  food  grains  m  1967-68.  Today,  however, 
the  experts  refer  to  the  projected  1972-73 
Indian  crop  of  100  million  tons  as  a  "'criti- 
cally low  figure."  The  reason:  This  year's  crop 
must  feed  70  million  more  Indians  than  It 
did  in  1967. 

Mexico  is  often  cited  as  one  of  the  world's 
best  agricultural  success  stories.  It  was  there 
that  Dr  Borlaug  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion developed  his  "wonder"  wheat.  Congres- 
sional committees  and  others  have  often 
heard  that  since  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
scientists  began  working  there,  Mexico  no 
longer  has  to  Import  wheat  and  corn.  This 
supposed  self-sufRclency,  unfortunately,  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Mexican  price  sup- 
ports or  cost  of  production  or  both  have 
priced  com  and  wheat  out  of  reach  of  a 
large  percentage  of  Mexicans.  Malnutrition  Is 
a  major  problem  In  Mexico — clear  evidence 
that  Mexico's  agriculture  does  not  produce 
the  food  her  people  need. 

Speaking  of  this,  a  former  U.S.  ambas- 
sador to  Mexico  once  told  me,  "We  can't 
convince  the  Mexican  government  that  a 
population  problem  exists;  as  long  as  agri- 
cultral  production  is  growing  as  fast  as  the 
population,  they  don't  think  there  Is  any- 
thing to  be  concerned  about." 

Since  World  War  II  Mexico,  like  most  of 
the  developing  world,  has  been  able  to  In- 
crease Its  agricultural  production  primarily 
by  putting  new  land  into  production,  not 
through  new  technology.  But  now,  like  the 
rest  of  the  hungry  world.  It  Is  harder  and 
harder  to  find  new  land  to  develop.  If  its 
population  continues  to  grow  at  the  present 
rate,  the  next  40  years  will  see  Mexico's  pop- 
ulation mushroom  from  60  million  to  200 
million,  a  number  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
her  limited  farm  land  to  feed. 

WHAT   IS   SELF-HELP 

Thrsughout  the  history  of  our  aid  program. 
Congress  has  been  told  that  all  the  United 
States  wants  to  do  is  help  those  people  who 
will  help  themselves.  Thus  President  Truman 
said  our  aim  was  to  "help  the  free  peoples 


of  the  world  through  their  own  efforts,"  and 
I>resldent  Johnson  said,  "The  key  to  victory 
Is  self-help."  Today's  AID  administrator,  John 
Hannah,  says,  "We  recognize  that  the  devel- 
oping countries  are  responsible  for  their  own 
development.  .  .  ." 

Such  statements  seem  clear  when  made, 
but  what  Is  "self-help"?  The  concept  offers 
no  guidelines  for  the  expenditure  of  our  aid 
money  because  no  country  Intentionally  tries 
self -harm.  They  are  all  making  an  effort  to 
Improve  their  lot.  And  "self-help"  Is  Just  as 
confusing  to  the  recipient  nation.  A  friend 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  once  told  me  that 
his  concept  of  "self-help"  was  that  of  a  U.S. 
supermarket  where  a  developing  nation 
strolls  along  the  AID  shelves  and  helps  Itself 
to  what  It  wants:  a  power  plant  here,  a  road 
there,  and  next  an  Irrigation  canal. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  noble  effort 
to  help  the  developing  world  solve  Its  prob- 
lems. In  doing  so,  however,  we  have  given 
a  false  hope  that  we  really  can  develop  these 
regions — If  the  world  would  only  listen  to 
us  and  Congress  would  only  be  more  generous 
with  dollars.  The  resulting  confidence  has  let 
the  hungry  nations  concentrate  on  programs 
often  completely  unrelated  to  their  basic 
problem-  the  population-food  crunch. 

Virtually  every  knowledgeable  authority 
agrees  that  drastic  action  must  be  taken  it 
the  crunch  Is  not  to  become  catastrophic. 
"To  delay  progress  toward  full  self-regulation 
of  population  size  is  to  play  'Russian  roulette' 
with  the  future  of  man,"  says  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report.  Yet  nowhere  has 
the  necessary  extreme  action  been  under 
taken,  nor  will  It  be  until  the  developing 
world  realizes  that  there  Is  nothing  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  can  do.  In  the  form  of 
foreign  aid,  about  the  population  problem. 

Cruel  though  the  statement  might  sound, 
India  would  be  a  more  viable  nation  today 
If  in  1965  the  United  States  had  not  shipped 
a  fifth  of  Its  wheat  crop  to  that  sub-con- 
tinent, thereby  averting  a  famine  and  saving 
perhaps  30  million  or  more  Indian  lives 
(President  Johnson  put  the  figure  at  60  mil- 
lion). The  catastrophic  shock  of  so  many 
deaths  in  1965-66  probably  would  have  shak- 
en India's  political  structure  to  the  core 
and  slowed  down  or  stopped  entirely  Its  na- 
tionalist aspirations,  such  as  needless  ex- 
penditures on  flag-carrying  airlines  and  mili- 
tary operations  against  neighbors.  Its  agri- 
culture would  surely  be  receiving  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  national  budget,  and  we 
could  exp>ect  the  citizenry  to  be  far  more  re- 
sponsive to  government  efforts  to  control 
births  (the  Indian  government  might  not 
have  to  report,  eis  It  did  this  year,  that  "Thus 
far,  the  rate  of  population  growth  has  shown 
no  declining  tendency").  Nor  would  we  have 
seen  India  relax  Into  euphoric  talk  about 
food  self-sufficiency,  as  It  did  in  1971  after 
having  a  couple  of  good  monsoons — which  led 
to  further  dallying  with  its  problems. 

AID  WrrHOUT  AID 

One  reason  why  no  drastic  action  is  being 
taken  In  the  world  against  the  population- 
food  crunch  Is  the  false  hope  that  foreign 
aid  provides.  So  long  as  there  is  such  false 
hope,  governments  will  not  initiate  the  ac- 
tion most  needed.  The  time  has  come  then, 
for  aid  without  AID. 

The  hungary  nations  must  be  helped  by 
not  helping  them,  by  letting  them  know 
they  must  solve  their  own  problems  and  that 
the  only  way  they  can  do  this  Is  with  their 
own  energies  and  motivation.  Most  of  the 
developing  world  knows  what  needs  to  be 
done.  We  must  let  them  do  it. 

No  new  scientific  glsmo  needs  to  be  in- 
vented to  control  runaway  population 
growth.  Birth  control  techniques  already  ex- 
ist. What  does  not  exist  Is  the  motivation 
to  use  them.  If  the  leaders  of  the  hungry  na- 
tions— Mrs.  Oandhl,  Gen.  Suharto,  President 
Marcos  and  others — could  be  convinced  that 
so  long  as  present  trends  continue  famine  Is 
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Inevitable,  they  may  well  stop  following  their 
politically  "safe"  but  dawdling  courses.  They 
would  have  to  stop  spending  so  much  money 
on  such  things  as  elaborate  road  systems, 
military  establishments  and  petrochemical 
Industries  that  not  only  produce  needed  fer- 
tilizer but  a  hundred  other  less  crucial  "na- 
tional" products. 

The  hungry  nations  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  si>end  $26  billion  annually  on 
armaments — three  times  what  they  receive  In 
official  development  assistance.  If  this  $26 
billion,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  were  spent  on 
tube  wells,  Irrigation  ditches,  fertilizer  and 
agricultural  research.  It  might  become  possi- 
ble to  head  toward  a  true  "green  revolution." 
If,  simultaneously,  the  nations'  communica- 
tions Industries  focused  on  teaching  the  per- 
ils of  a  slx-chlld  (and  even  a  three-child) 
family,  and  If  economic  rewards  went  to 
those  who  practiced  what  the  nation  preach- 
ed, a  significant  birth-rate  drop  might  be 
possible.  Then,  indeed,  famine  would  not  b« 
inevitable. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  has 
in  the  past  provided  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  thousands  of  young  people 
who  would  otherwise  have  no  chance  of 
finding  jobs  during  the  summer  months. 
Last  year  in  Minnesota  alone,  10,000 
youths  found  employment  through  the 
NYC  program. 

This  year,  despite  continued  high  un- 
employment, the  administration  has  de- 
cided against  allocating  necessary  fund- 
ing for  the  NYC  summer  program.  I  feel 
this  decision  would  seriously  aggravate 
the  desperate  shortage  of  work  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people.  Ultimately,  I 
believe  it  would  be  extremely  wasteful 
in  terms  of  America's  greatest  resource, 
the  ability  and  potential  of  our  youth. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
adopt  legislation  to  assure  essential 
funds  for  the  summer  NYC  program,  and 
I  will  strongly  support  such  action  in  the 
Senate. 

As  evidence  of  the  intense  concern  for 
continuation  of  the  program  at  the  State 
level,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  tne 
Senate  will  read  the  following  letter 
which  I  recently  received  from  Minne- 
sota's Gov.  Wendell  R.  Anderson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Governor  An- 
derson's letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.  Pattl,  Minn., 

May  16,1973. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Monoale, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Frttz:  Last  year,  10,000  of  our  youth 
obtained  summer  employment  from  a  $4.6 
million  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  program. 
The  national  administration  has  decided  not 
to  allocate  any  summer  funds  to  the  pro- 
gram this  year.  The  result  wUl  be  that  10,000 
youths  who  otherwise  would  have  needed 
employment  will  be  without  Jobs. 

"The  administration  has  suggested  that 
other  alternatives  are  available.  Without  go- 
ing Into  a  discussion  of  them,  I  can  assiire 
you  that  none  of  them  will  provide  anywhere 
near  the  level  of  funding  necessary  for  a 
meaningful  program. 

Last  summer,  even  with  the  summer  NYC 
program,  youth  unemployment  was  a  serious 


problem  in  many  parts  of  otir  state.  We 
have  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  situation 
will  be  substantially  different  this  summer. 
The  absence  of  the  summer  program  thus 
further  aggravates  what  already  Is  a  grave 
problem. 

I  am  writing  at  this  time  because  I  re- 
cently was  told  that  Senator  Javlts  is  con- 
sidering an  appropriation  bill  smiendment 
to  provide  funds  for  a  summer  NYC  program. 
I  wanted  you  to  know  how  strongly  I  feel 
regarding  the  need  for  such  legislation.  I 
know  that  you  are  aware  of  the  need  and  that 
you  share  my  concern. 

Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  way 
that  I  can  assist  In  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  R.  Anderson. 


NURSING  THREATENED  BY  NIXON 
BUDGET  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  national 
health  community  will  be  dealt  a  near- 
fatal  blow  in  its  attempts  to  improve  the 
Nation's  health  if  the  Congress  supports 
President  Nixon's  health  budget  pro- 
posals. The  Nixon  amended  1973  budget 
offering  set  a  new  low  for  health  fund- 
ing. This  administration  has  slashed  over 
$500  million  from  the  1973  health  budget 
in  its  amended  budget.  Their  1974  budget 
proposes  that  financial  aid  to  community 
mental  health  centers,  regional  medic- 
aid programs,  research  training  grants 
for  young  scientists,  and  Hill-Burton 
hospital  facilities  construction  and  mod- 
ernization programs  be  terminated  and 
that  funding  for  many  other  programs  be 
drastically  reduced. 

The  health  manpower  budget  will  be 
reduced  by  $58  million.  Federal  funding 
for  nurse  training,  institutional  support 
to  schools  of  public  and  allied  health, 
and  capitation  payments  to  many  edu- 
cational institutions  will  be  eliminated. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  that  at  a 
time  when  nursing  should  have  an  ever- 
increasing  role  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  Federal  support  for  nursing  educa- 
tion has  been  targeted  for  virtual  elimi- 
nation by  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  health  care  of  the  people  of  this 
country  requires  the  availability  of  com- 
petent, soundly  educated  nurses.  Federal 
support  for  nursing  has  helped  to  Increase 
the  nurse  supply  and  broaden  and  mod- 
ernize the  scope  of  nursing  education. 
In  the  10-year  period.  1960-70,  the  regis- 
tered nurse  population  grew  by  43  per- 
cent while  the  U.S.  population  incresised 
2.95  percent.  Much  of  the  increase  can 
be  attributed  to  the  Federal  Investment 
in  nursing. 

In  1971,  recognizing  that  nurses  are 
among  our  Nation's  most  valuable  re- 
sources, the  Congress — by  a  vote  of  81  to 
0  in  the  Senate,  and  a  vote  of  324  to  0 
in  the  House — reafllrmed  its  commit- 
ment to  deal  with  the  critical  shortage 
of  nurses  and  to  excellence  in  nursing 
and  nursing  education  by  passing  the 
Nurse  Training  Act. 

Through  this  act  Congress  sought  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  practicing  reg- 
istered nurses  in  the  United  States  to 
1.1  mUllon  by  1980.  The  act  provided 
fimds  for  construction  grants  to  nursing 
schools  and  loan  guarantees  and  interest 
subsidies  to  encourage  nursing  schools 


to  expand  their  facilities;  financial  in- 
centives for  many  schools  to  Increase 
their  enrollment  and  expand  their  cur- 
riculums;  and  incentives  for  schools  that 
developed  programs  to  identify,  enroll, 
and  assist  needy  persons  with  a  poten- 
tial for  training  in  nursing.  In  short,  it 
provided  a  wide  range  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  nursing  schools  and  students. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  act  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made.  In  1971, 
when  the  Nurse  Training  Act  was  passed, 
there  were  353  registered  nurses  per  100,- 
000  population,  or  723,000.  In  October 
1972,  the  ratio  had  increased  to  361 
registered  nurses  per  100,000  and,  as  of 
January  1973,  there  were  reportedly  776,- 

000  registered  nurses. 

Total  admissions  to  schools  of  nursing 
for  1972  show  an  approximate  increase 
of  17  percent  over  the  previous  year's 
admissions.  Enrollments  are  up  23,849 
from  the  1971  level  of  187,551,  and  grad- 
uations increased  by  3,899  in  1972  from 
the  previous  year.  The  Nurse  Training 
Act,  designed  to  correct  an  inequity  in 
the  level  of  Federal  support  for  nursing, 
has  provided  a  vital  boost  for  the  often 
ignored,  but  vitally  important  field  of 
nursing. 

Indeed  progress  is  being  made,  but  by 
no  means  is  the  job  done.  The  projected 
need  for  registered  nurses  by   1975  is 

1  million. 

In  his  1972  health  message  President 
Nixon  emphasized  the  importance  of 
Federal  support  for  nursing: 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971  and  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1971  which  I  signed  last  November 
will  spur  the  greatest  effort  in  our  history 
to  expand  the  supply  of  health  personnel. 
Additionally  and  Importantly,  It  will  attract 
them  to  the  areeis  of  health  care  shortages, 
helping  to  close  one  of  the  most  glaring  gaps 
in  our  present  system. 

In  view  of  their  1973-74  health  budget 
proposals  and  other  recent  develop- 
ments, I  believe  it  is  instructive  to  recall 
former  Attorney  General  Mitchell's  en- 
joinder  regarding  this  Administration. 
He  cautioned  the  Nation  to  watch  what 
this  administration  does;  not  what  its 
representatives  say. 

What  have  they  done  for — to — nurs- 
ing education  and  nursing? 

Emily  Holmquist,  president  of  the  In- 
diana State  Nurses  Association  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  of  Nursing,  has  di- 
rected my  attention  to  a  most  impressive 
documentation  of  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed health  budget.  It  is  entitled.  "An- 
alysis of  President's  Budget,  Fiscal  Year 
1974,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  Related  Areas,  Spring 
1973."  It  was  prepared  by  the  Coalition 
for  Health  Funding  and  I  recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

The  coalition's  critique  of  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  year  1974  proposed 
budget  for  nursing  is  informative  as  well 
as  alarming.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  and  a  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971 


The  Administration's  budget  for  FY  '74 
virtually  wipes  out  Federal  aid  to  nursing 
education,  and  will  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  schools  of  nursing  and  our  nurse  supply 
if  allowed  to-  stand. 

Since  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971. 
schools  have  made  every  effort  to  expand  en- 
rollments and  prepare  numbers  of  nurses 
needed.  Admissions  Jumped  by  more  than 
17%  In  1972. 

With  an  abrupt  cutoff  of  support,  schools 
will  not  only  be  unable  to  continue  expan- 
sion programs  but  will  face  severe  financial 
difficulties  because  of  commitments  made  In 
anticipation  of  Federal  grants. 

The  President's  budget  would  eliminate 
capitation  support,  financial  distress  grants 
and  start-up  grants  for  new  schools.  The  only 
kind  of  assistance  retained  for  them  would 
be  money  for  special  project  grants  to  Im- 
prove nursing  education  programs,  help  pre- 
pare disadvantaged  Inner  city  students  for 
nursing  careers  and  special  projects.  But 
amounts  for  this  would  drop  from  $19  to  $15 
million,  so  new  projects  will  be  out  of  the 
question. 

The  President  proposes  to  delete  all  traln- 
eeships  for  nurses  seeking  advanced  prepara- 


tion and  to  lower  amount  for  scholarships 
from  $19.5  to  $11  million,  Tralneeshlp  Pro- 
grams In  public  health,  NIMH  and  the  Nurse 
Tralneeshlp  Program  have  been  most  effective 
In  preparing  teachers,  nursing  service  admin- 
istrators and  clinical  specialists.  Without 
such  aid,  existing  shortages  would  be  even 
worse  than  they  are.  Part  time  study  will  re- 
place full  time  preparation. 

Many  nursing  students  require  financial 
assistance.  Most  from  low  Income  families 
need  substantial  aid  If  they  are  to  matricu- 
late at  all.  Schools  report  they  will  simply 
have  to  drop  out  If  aid  Is  cut  off.  Others  will 
be  precluded  from  even  attempting  to  enter 
nursing  careers.  Recruitment  projects  un- 
dertaken to  Increase  numbers  of  minority 
groups  In  nursing  will  be  cut  off.  Those  ready 
to  enter  will  find  no  scholarship  aid  available. 

From  the  start  the  Administration  has  op- 
posed capitation  grants  for  nursing  schools. 
School  reports,  however.  Indicate  these  funds 
have  been  Invaluable.  Last  year,  enrollments 
in  schools  receiving  such  help  increased  by 
more  than  9500. 

There  is  no  money  for  research  or  research 
training  In  the  proposed  budget.  This  means 
serious  curtailment  of  research  aimed  at  Im- 
provement of  patient  care  and  development 


of  nurse  researchers.  The  latter,  although 
meagerly  supported,  have  made  substantial 
contributions  to  health  care.  One  study,  for 
example,  has  been  Instrumental  in  reducing 
In-hospltal  deaths  from  heart  attacks.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  nurses  have  been  trained  In 
coronary  care,  using  procedures  developed  In 
the  study,  making  It  possible  for  community 
hospitals  to  provide  effective  care. 

Envisioned  cutbacks  will  have  serious  ad- 
verse effects  on  health  care  delivery  for  years 
to  come.  The  nursing  shortage  will  probably 
worsen  rather  than  get  worse.  Enrollments 
will  be  cut  and  some  graduate  and  under- 
graduate private  programs  will  be  closed.  All 
this  Is  In  stark  contrast  to  the  words  of 
former  HEW  Secretary  Richardson,  who 
stated  In  an  HEW  paper  on  the  expanded  role 
of  the  nurse : 

"The  nursing  profession  can  and  must  oc- 
cupy a  larger  and  more  effective  place  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services.  While  the  number 
of  nurses  will  have  to  Increase  substantially 
to  catch  up  and  keep  pace  with  the  expanding 
demand  for  nursing  services.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary at  the  same  time  to  enable  professional 
nurses  to  extend  the  range  and  scope  of  their 
contribution  to  health  care." 


NURSE  TRAINING  ACT  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  (JULY  1,  1973-JUNE  30,  1974) 


Nurse  Training  Act  ol  1971 


Vetoed  bill 

Authorized  Request      (H  R.  15417) 

fiscal  year         fiscal  year         fiscal  year 

1973'  1973  1973 


Vetoed  bill 

(H.R.  16654)  Revised 

(House  bill)  Authorized             request              Request 

fiscal  year  fiscal  year         fiscal  year           fiscal  year 

1973  1974                  1973                    1974 


Institutional  support: 

Capitation   .                     $31,500,000 

Soecial  oroiecKG.  &  C.)... 19,000,000 

Financial  distress.  . . 10,000,000 

Start-up  grants  lor  new  schools.. 0 

Student  assistance: 

Direct  loans 21.000.000 

Scholarships 19.500.000 

Traineeships 11,470,000 

Construction: 

Grants     .    19.500.000 

Loan  guarantees  and  interest  subsidies    200,000 

Educational  grants  and  contracts  and  direct  operations: 

Recruitment  (G.  &  C.) 2,000,000 

Grants  and  contracts 3,805.000 

Direct  operations 6,915,000 

Total 144,890,000 


$33,  500,  000 

19,  000,  000 

2. 000.  000 

2,000,000 

21,000,000 
19,  500,  OOO 
11,500,000 

(■) 
1,000.000 

2,  000.  000 
4,105,000 
7,  329.  000 


$50.  500,  OCO 

25,  000,  000 

10,  000,  000 

2,  000.  OCO 

24.  000.  000 
30. 000.  000 
15,  000.  000 

30. 000. 000 
1.000,000 

2.  000.  000 
4.105,000 
7,829,000 


$37,  875.  000 

24,  250, 000 

9,  000.  000 

2,  OOO.  000 

23,  625, 000 
21,  250,  000 
12,375,000 

17,  500, 000 
1,000.000 

2.  000.  000 
4,105,000  . 
7.  766.  500 


$88  000  000 

35.  000  000 

5.  000. 000 

12,000,000 

35.  000,  000 
59,  000.  000 
24.  000,  000 

45.000,000 
4.  000  000 

3  6. 500, 000 


$16  80O  000 

14,  830,  COO 

170.000 

0 


$15,000,00 
0 
0 


21,000  000  21.000.000 
19,500,000  11.000,000 
11,500,000  0 


1,000.000 
5,665.000 


1,000,000 
0 


4,119.000 


3, 348, 000 


122,934,000      201,434.000      162.747.000      313,500.000       94,584,000         51,348.000 


■  See  previous  chart  for  fiscal  year  1972  level  of  appropriations. 
2  None  (carryover  $9,500,000). 


'  Includes  only  recruitment  grants  and  contracts. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  fiscal 
year  1974  proposed  budget  of  $51,348,000 
Is  only  16.3  percent  of  the  moneys  we  au- 
thorized for  nursing  during  fiscal  year 
1974. 

In  my  State  of  Indiana,  the  NLxon 
budget  spells  disaster  for  the  26  nursing 
schools,  the  faculty  and  their  nearly 
5,000  students.  During  fiscal  year  1972. 
19  schools  received  a  total  of  $1,010,180 
in  capitation  grants.  These  moneys  are 
eliminated  in  the  1974  Nixon  budget.  The 
loss  of  capitation  moneys  to  assist  In- 
diana nursing  schools  with  their  in- 
creased enrollments,  a  criterion  for  ob- 
taining such  funds,  forces  an  undue  fi- 
nancial burden  on  already  overburdened 
edu'^afional  facihties.  These  schools  were 
deliberately  encouraged  to  Increase  en- 
rollments and  just  as  they  did  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  withdraw  fi- 
nancial support.  Schools  will  be  forced 
to  curtail  enrollments  or  actually  close 
as  a  result  of  this  proposal.  Nursing 
schools  in  Indiana  -eceived  $1,143,330 
dtu-ing  fiscal  year  1972  for  construction, 
expansion,  replacement,  or  renovation  of 
facilities  for  nurse  training  programs. 
These  moneys  are  eliminated  in  the  1974 
Nixon    budget.    Five    Indiana    nursing 


schools  received  tralneeshlp  support 
totaling  $240,364  during  fi.scal  year  1972. 
In  most  schools  a  majority  of  the  fac- 
ulty employed  as  teachers  for  the  nurs- 
ing courses  partif  ipated  in  the  trainee- 
ship  program.  Without  such  assistance 
fewer  qualified  instructors  would  be 
available.  These  moneys  have  been  elimi- 
nated in  the  1974  Nixon  budget.  Indiana 
will  also  feel  the  impact  of  drastic  re- 
ductions in  support  for  special  project 
grants,  student  loans,  scholarships,  and 
recruitment  grants.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
students  going  into  nursing  come  from 
families  with  armual  gross  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  less.  These  reductions  will 
create  imnecessarily  harsh,  if  not  pro- 
hibitive, burdens  on  individuals  wanting 
to  become  nurses. 

The  administration's  health  budget  af- 
fects health  programs  which  were  passed 
in  some  of  the  finest  hours  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  with  the  full  and  active  sup- 
port of  past  Presidents.  But  now  we  are 
confronted  with  a  President  who  would 
turn  away  from  the  good  we  have  ac- 
complished and  who  would  withdraw  the 
gains  we  have  made. 

Congress  is  not  taking  these  proposals 
lightly.  In  March  of  this  year,  by  a  vote 


of  72  to  19,  the  Senate  passed  the  Health 
Extension  Act,  and  last  Thursday  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  372  to  1,  approved  a 
similar  bill.  These  measures  extend  the 
expiring  health  programs,  including  the 
five  programs  which  this  administration 
is  determined  to  eliminate.  I  proudly 
supported  the  Senate  bill. 

I  am  supportive  of  a  frugal  but  com- 
prehensive health  budget.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  will  strive  to  secure  full  and  con- 
tinued funding  for  vitally  important 
programs  such  as  those  we  authorized 
in  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971. 

Professional  nursing  services  are  a 
fundamental  foundation  in  the  health 
care  delivery  system.  To  realize  the 
achievements  of  a  national  goal  of  mak- 
ing health  care  accessible  to  all  without 
insurmountable  barriers,  the  contribu- 
tions of  nursing  must  be  recognized  and 
supported. 

COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
raimity  Mental  Health  Act.  originally 
passed  in  1963,  has  resulted  in  tlie  fund- 
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ing  of  some  500  new  mental  health  cen- 
ters which  have  had  a  profound  effect 
on  the  delivery  of  mental  health  services 
in  this  country. 

In  Indiana,  statistics  refiect  a  move- 
ment of  mental  health  services  away 
from  inpatient  service  toward  a  commu- 
nity base  of  operation.  There  are  further 
indications  of  movement  toward  emer- 
gency service,  crisis  intervention,  and  re- 
habilitation services  as  options,  in  addi- 
tion to  more  traditional  outpatient  psy- 
chotherapy or  counseling  sessions.  This 
suggests  that  people  are  coming  for  serv- 
ices at  an  earlier  time  and  tend  to  receive 
more  rehabilitative  services  after  the  im- 
mediate precipitating  crisis.  Much  of  this 
progress  in  Indiana  mental  health  serv- 
ices will  be  severely  hindered,  if  not 
halted,  unless  Congress  considers  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Act  which  is 
due  to  expire  on  June  30.  1973.  Concern 
has  been  rightly  expressed  by  the  Indiana 
Legislature. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  their  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  memorallz- 
Ing  Congress  to  continue  Its  support  of  the 
community  comprehensive  mental  health 
centers  program  In  order' that  Indiana's 
network  of  thirty-two  community  com- 
prehensive mental  health  centers  may  be 
completed 

Whereas,  In  1955  President  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower  appointed  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Illness  and  Health  to  study  the 
problems  of  this  nation's  mentally  111;  and 

Whereas,  The  Joint  Commission  of  Mental 
Illness  and  Health  In  Its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  1961  recommended,  among  other 
things,  the  creation  of  community  compre- 
hensive mental  health  centers  to  provide 
treatment  facilities  for  this  nation's  men- 
tally 111  In  close-to-home  treatment  facilities; 
and 

Whereas,  In  1963  Congress  passed  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Imple- 
menting the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental 
Illness  and  Health  report  and  authorized 
federal  dollars  to  assist  the  several  states  In 
providing  Its  network  of  community  com- 
prehensive  mental    health    centers;    and 

Whereas,  Congress  committed  Itself  to  be- 
coming a  full  partner  with  the  several  states 
and  local  communities  in  Initial  construc- 
tion cost  and  staffing  cost;  and 

Whereas,  The  Indiana  General  Assembly 
and  the  several  counties  of  this  state  en- 
acted legislation  and  provided  the  state's 
and  local  government  share  to  create  a  net- 
work of  thirty-two  community  comprehen- 
sive mental  health  centers  for  the  citizens 
of  the  state  of  Indiana;  and 

Whereas,  Ten  centers  are  presently  In 
operation  In  Indiana,  five  more  will  be  op- 
erational within  the  next  two-year  period 
and  the  remaining  seventeen  centers  will  be 
operational  by  1980;  and 

Whereas,  The  state  of  Indiana  and  local 
county  governments  have  kept  their  pledge 
to  the  mentally  Ul  of  this  state  by  enacting 
the  necessary  legislation  and  providing  funds 
to  complete  the  network  of  thirty-two  com- 
munity comprehensive  mental  health  cen- 
ters: Therefore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  here- 
by memorallzes  the  Indiana  Congressional 
delegation,  the  Federal  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  renew  the  Community  Men- 
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tal  Health  Centers  Act  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuation and  completion  of  the  plan  to  pro- 
vide community  comprehensive  mental 
health  centers  for  all  this  nation's  mentally 
111  and  to  authorize  and  appropriate  the 
federal  funds  necessary  to  keep  the  national 
commitment  as  a  full  partner  In  combating 
mental  illness. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is 
hereby  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  all  the 
members  of  Congress  from  the  state  of 
Indiana. 

Adopted  bv  Voice  Vote  this  13th  of  April, 
1973. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cern about  legal  problems  of  the  poor  in- 
creased dramatically  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  legal  services  program. 

However,  the  elderly  have  received 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  representa- 
tion under  this  program. 

A  Jtudy  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services  in  the  early  1970's  revealed 
that  older  Americans  constituted  only 
about  S  percent  of  all  clients  in  the  legal 
services  program. 

Yet.  persons  60  and  over  represented 
one-third  of  the  entire  poverty  popula- 
tion at  that  time. 

In  most  cases  older  Americans  have 
had  little  contact  with  governmental 
agencies  during  their  preretirement 
years,  except  to  pay  taxes  or  to  perform 
their  military  obligations. 

But  with  advancing  age  they  frequent- 
ly find  themselves  involved  in  compli- 
cated— and  sometimes  baffling — encoun- 
ters with  Federal  programs. 

Their  inability  to  understand  the  nu- 
ances of  the  medicare  law  can  cost  them 
precious  dollars.  Failure  to  act  in  a  time- 
ly fashion  to  correct  an  error  in  their  so- 
cial security  earnings  statement  can  re- 
sult in  a  permanent  loss  of  benefits.  And 
completing  the  retirement  income  sched- 
ule for  their  Federal  income  tax  return 
can  be  too  complicated  for  the  unsuspect- 
ing elderly.  In  fact,  some  leading  orga- 
nizations in  the  field  of  aging  estimate 
that  nearly  one-half  of  their  members, 
who  are  eligible  for  the  retirement  cred- 
it, do  not  take  advantage  of  this  tax  sav- 
ings because  of  the  complexities  involved 
in  computing  it. 

Etespite  their  urgent  needs,  many  old- 
er Americans  are  still  forced  to  shift  for 
themselves  when  confronted  with  a 
legal  problem — whether  it  involves  litiga- 
tion, planning  their  personal  affairs,  or 
just  imderstanding  the  technicalities  of 
Federal  programs. 

Large  numbers  are  now  denied  pre- 
cious benefits  simply  because  they  are 
unaware  that  injustice  exists.  Others  ac- 
cept injustice  because  of  frustrating  ex- 
periences in  dealing  with  imperial  insti- 
tutions. 

But  an  effective  and  comprehensive 
legal  services  program  can  help  protect 
the  elderly  poor  who  suffer  needless  anx- 
iety and  deprivation  because  they  are 
unaware  of  available  help. 

One  of  the  major  issues  to  be  con- 
sidered during  this  Congress  concerns 
various  alternatives  for  establishing  an 
independent  legal  services  corporation. 


Equally  important  are  these  fundamental 
questions: 

How  should  the  legal  services  program 
be  structured? 

Should  law  reform  be  an  integral  part 
of  legal  services  for  the  poor? 

Or,  should  our  approach  be  legal  serv- 
ice on  a  case-by-case  basis? 

As  the  former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  and  now  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  I  am  especially  concerned 
that  appropriate  attention  be  given  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor — whatever 
proposal  is  approved  during  this  Con- 
gress. 

Recently  the  National  Senior  Citizen 
Law  Center  prepared  a  paper  on  "Law 
Reform  and  the  Elderly  Poor." 

During  its  brief  existence  the  National 
Senior  Citizens  Law  Center  has  helped 
to  sensitize  legal  services  lawjers  and 
private  attorneys  about  the  need  for  im- 
proved and  increased  representation  for 
the  aged  poor.  For  this  reason  I  am  hope- 
ful that  steps  will  be  taken  to  continue 
the  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Cen- 
ter and  to  provide  for  its  orderly  transfer 
to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  article 
by  the  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Cen- 
ter on  'Law  Reform  and  the  Elderly 
Poor"  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  Reform  and  the  Elderly  Poor 

Bettering  the  plight  of  the  elderly  poor  has 
clearly  been  a  major  governmental  concern 
for  the  last  forty  years,  commencing  with 
the  Initial  Social  Security  Act.  During  this 
period,  the  main  foacus  has  been  on  the  leg- 
islative arena  with  such  results  as  increases 
In  the  level  of  Social  Security  benefits,  med- 
ical assistance  legislation,  the  Food  Stamp 
Act,  nutrition  programs  and  most  recently, 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  Program 
which  became  law  In  1972.  Although  these 
legislative  efforts  have  received  a  large 
amount  of  publicity,  remedies  gained 
through  a  separate  forum,  the  courts,  are 
less  well  known. 

The  method  of  expanding  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  the  poor  through  the  utilization 
of  litigation  is  most  popularly  referred  to  as 
law  reform  litigation.  Law  reform  litigation  is 
an  attempt  to  reform  the  substance  of  the 
law  while  serving  the  needs  of  an  individual 
client.  This  litigation  can  take  many  diverse 
forms.  One  method  Involves  challenging  the 
underpinnings  of  an  entrenched  legal  doc- 
trine which  has  resulted  In  unfair  treatment 
of  the  Impoverished.  For  example,  it  was  a 
long-standing  doctrine  that  a  landlord  could 
require  full  rent  from  his  tenant  while  at  the 
same  time  not  fulfilling  his  obligations  under 
the  lease.  Through  numerous  cases  brought 
by  tenants  this  doctrine  Is  quickly  becoming 
extinct  and  is  beii  g  replaced  by  a  doctrine 
which  requires  mutual  responsibilities  on  the 
part  of  landlord  and  tenant.  In  addition,  this 
litigation  has  acted  as  a  catalyst  for  legisla- 
tion embodying  this  principle. 

Another  type  of  law  reform  litigation  Is 
that  In  which  a  specific  or  federal  statute  or 
administrative  regulation  operates  to  deprive 
an  Individual  of  certain  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  To  further  his  client's 
claim,  the  law>-er  challenges  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statute  or  regulation  In- 
volved. If  the  challenge  Is  successful,  the 
benefit  Inures  not  only  to  his  client  but  also 
to  the  entire  class  of  Individuals  who  were 
similarly  negatively  affected  by  the  contln- 
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tUng  viability  of  the  unconstitutional  statute 
or  regulation. 

The  same  eCfect  Is  produced  by  valid  chal- 
lenges to  state  statutes  or  administrative  reg- 
ulations which  conflict  with  the  governing 
federal  law.  With  the  existence  of  such  a 
broad  range  of  federaJ  benefit  programs  to 
serve  the  poor,  litigation  of  this  type  has 
been  an  invaluable  tool  for  Insiirlng  that 
the  purpose  of  federal  legislation  Is  not 
frustrated  by  Improper  state  and  local  ad- 
ministration of  federal  monies. 

Closely  allied  to  the  concept  of  law  reform 
litigation,  though  technically  not  encom- 
passed by  Its  definition.  Is  the  utilization  of 
litigation  to  force  both  federal  and  stat«  ad- 
ministrative agencies  to  administer  a  law  in 
compliance  with  their  own  regulations.  The 
most  prevalent  example  Is  where  state  ad- 
ministrative departments  have  established 
the  right  to  a  hearing  prior  to  an  elimina- 
tion of  benefits  and  then  proceed  to  sum- 
marily cut-off  such  benefits.  Frequently, 
such  monitoring  litigation  has  even  greater 
actual  Impact  on  the  day-to-day  lives  of  the 
poor  than  does  new  legislation  or  more  doc- 
trine oriented  law  reform  litigation. 

A  final  characteristic  of  law  reform  litiga- 
tion which  needs  to  be  accented  is  Its  In- 
herent economies.  Whenever  one  legal  case 
provides  a  legal  solution  for  a  large  number 
of  Individuals,  it  relieves  the  potential  strain 
on  all  aspects  of  the  legal  system,  partlcTilarly 
the  courts,  which  would  result  from  a  large 
number  of  identical  cases  brought  by  differ- 
ent but  similarly  affected  individuals  seeking 
relief.  Therefore,  law  reform  litigation  has 
the  capability  of  promoting  In  a  much  quick- 
er and  effective  way  the  legal  Interests  of  the 
poor  while  relieving  the  congestion  that  so 
threatens  the  continued  viability  of  our  legal 
system. 

In  applying  this  legal  tool  to  the  continu- 
ing struggle  for  improvement  in  the  lives  of 
the  elderly  poor,  its  value  soon  becomes  ob- 
vious. First,  no  definable  group  is  affected 
by  more  federal  legislative  programs  than  the 
elderly  poor.  A  lUt  of  Just  a  few  of  these 
programs  would  include  Social  Security, 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  Housing  for  the 
Elderly,  Food  Stamps,  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income.  Therefore,  law  reform  litiga- 
tion Is  a  necessary  compliment  to  this  legis- 
lation In  order  to  Insure  that  the  body  of 
laws  and  regulations  promulgated  to  im- 
plement these  programs  do  not  infringe  upon 
any  constitutional  guarantees  afforded  eligi- 
ble recipients.  For  example,  a  suit  which 
challenged  the  constitutionality  of  a  uni- 
lateral determination  by  HEW,  without  any 
proper  hearing,  that  a  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiary was  senile  and  unable  to  manage  her 
affairs  which  suspended  her  benefits  until  a 
"representative  payee"  wtis  selected,  caused 
HEW  to  issue  regulations  requiring  a  prior 
hearing  and  reasonable  proof  before  cancel- 
ling benefits  and  appointing  another  payee. 
Another  safeguard  afforded  by  this  litiga- 
tion is  that  the  essential  purpose  of  these 
benefit  programs  are  not  thwarted  by  overly 
restrictive  federal  administrative  regxilations, 
state  statutes,  or  state  and  local  administra- 
tive rulings.  A  case  clearly  illustrating  this 
need  was  a  successftU  challenge  of  California 
Medicaid  regulations  which  limited  the  vise 
of  Medicaid  in  the  state  only  to  emergency 
and  near-emergency  treatment  and  which 
eliminated  diagnostic  and  preventive  serv- 
ices. Under  regulations  and  statutes  which 
are  definitively  legal,  there  still  remains  the 
need  for  legal  action  to  displace  official  non- 
compliance which  operates  to  deny  the  eligi- 
ble elderly  tke  benefits  due  them. 

Other  areas  of  the  law  affecting  the  elder- 
ly poor  such  as  guardianships,  conservator- 
ships, pensions,  oommltment  procedures  for 
mental  institutions  and  age  discrimination 
remain  largely  unchartered  seas  open  to  the 
need  for  creative  law  reform  litigation.  A^  an 
example,  numerous  suits  are  now  being 
litigated  to  challenge  the  involuntary  com- 
mitment of  allegedly  senile  individuals  to 


mental  hospitals  without  any  opportunity  for 
a  hearing.  Also  laws  which  allow  the  appoint- 
ment of  others  to  manage  an  individual's 
financial  affairs  without  a  prior  hearing  have 
been  ruled  unconstitutional.  In  the  pension 
area,  suits  are  under  way  challenging  nu- 
merous procedures  and  criteria  which  are 
utilized  in  pension  plans  with  the  goal  of 
establishing  a  more  Just  set  of  standards  and 
proceedings.  While  this  is  merely  a  sampl- 
ing of  the  substantive  matters  in  which  law 
reform  litigation  on  behalf  of  the  elderly 
poor  is  taking  place,  the  Illustrations  of  this 
approach  clearly  evidences  the  efficacy  and 
potential  which  law  reform  litigation  pre- 
sents in  the  struggle  for  the  betterment  of 
everyday  life  for  an  impoverished  minority— 
the  elderly — whose  cause  deserves  our  great- 
est sense  of  urgency. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  additional  cases 
which  further  show  the  values  of  law  reform 
litigation. 

MANDINA   V.  ROMNET    (DIST.  COtTRT) 

The  court  Issued  an  Injunction  enjoining 
minimum  income  tests  for  eligibility  for 
Section  236  housing. 

DILS  V.  GEDtrLOIG    (CAL.  DISTRICT  COUBT) 

In  this  class  action,  the  court  held  that 
California  social  security  recipients  who  bad 
lost  Medicaid  eligibility  solely  due  to  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  must  have 
these  benefits  restored  to  them,  and  Issued 
a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  state  ofiBclals 
to  comply  with  the  applicable  federal  law. 

JORDAN  V.  WEAVER    (U.S.  COURT  OF  APPEALS) 

The  Court  ordered  defendent  Illinois  wel- 
fare officials  to  release  retroactive  benefit 
payments  to  persons  whose  applications  for 
Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind  and  Disabled  had  not 
been  processed  within  the  time  limits  pre- 
scribed by  federal  regulations.  In  addition. 
It  granted  a  permanent  Injunction  requiring 
compliance  with  federal  regulations  requir- 
ing that  eligibility  determinations  and  pay- 
ments on  applications  for  assistance  for  the 
aged  t)e  made  within  thirty  days. 

CUK  v.  BRIZN    (U.S.  DIST.  COUBT) 

A  3-Judge  court  has  declared  unconstitu- 
tional the  California  law  conditioning  eligi- 
bility for  health  and  medical  ewe  upon  being 
a  United  States  citizen,  having  applied  for 
citizenship,  or  having  been  legally  present 
In  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

903    PARK    AVENUE    V.    CITT    RENT    AGENCT     (N.T. 
APPELIATE   DIV.) 

Upheld  statute  which  allowed  senior  citi- 
zens exemptions  from  rent  increases. 

CRAMNER  V.  COMMONWEALTH  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
(PA.  SUPREME  COUBT) 

This  case  held  that  an  Individual  who  was 
in  the  categorically  needy  Medicaid  classifi- 
cation because  he  received  some  public  as- 
sistance payment  and  was  then  placed  In 
a  medically  needy  classification  due  to  the 
fswjt  that  Increases  In  OASDI  payments 
eliminated  his  public  assistance  payment, 
only  had  to  spend  down,  through  payments 
for  drugs  and  medical  expenses,  to  the  public 
assistance  standard  instead  of  the  much 
lower  medically  needy  standard  before  he 
could  become  eligible  for  the  medical  asslst- 
anc»  program. 

BAKER   v.   RICHARDSON     (U.S.   COURT   OF   APPEALS) 

The  court  held  that  the  suspension  of 
Social  Security  benefits  requires  notice  and 
hearings. 

WTATT  v.   STICKNEY    (U.S.   DISTRICT  CX)URT) 

Persons  involuntarily  committed  through 
non-criminal  procedures  to  state  Institutions 
for  the  mentally  retarded  were  held  to  have 
a  constitutional  right)  to  receive  such  In- 
dividual treatment  as  would  give  each  of 
them  the  opportunity  to  lead  a  more  useful 
and  meaningful  life  and  to  return  to  society. 

LESSARD  v.   SCHMIDT    (U.S.   DISTBKTT   COURT) 

This  case  established  due  process  guide- 
lines for  Involuntary  commitment. 


CREDIT  V.   WEAVES    (U.S.   DISTRICT  COUBT) 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid  has 
been  enjoined  from  terminating  f(xxl  stamp 
benefits  for  recipients  of  public  aid  who  also 
receive  Social  Security  benefits  and  who  will 
no  longer  be  eligible  for  categorical  as- 
sistance t)ecause  of  an  Increase  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits. 

BEBMUDEZ    V.    U.S.    DEPT.    OF    AGBICULTUBE     (U.S. 
DISTRICrr   COURT) 

The  court  held  that  retroactive  food 
stamps  must  b«  issued  to  households  wrongly 
denied  stamps  due  to  administrative  errors. 

TUET  TEE  WONG  V.  BRIAN    (CAL.  APPELLATE) 

Invalidated,  as  in  conflict  with  Federal 
regulations,  the  California  welfare  regula- 
tions, establishing  a  personal  property  re- 
sources limitation  as  condition  of  eligibility 
for  the  medical  assistance  program. 

ALLEN  v.  OMAHA  TRANSIT  CO.   (NEB.  SUP.  COUBT) 

The  court  reversed  a  summary  denial  by  a 
state  railway  commission  of  an  application 
for  reduced  rate  transportation  for  elderly 
persons  and  ordered  that  a  full  open  hearing 
must  be  held  on  the  matter. 

MASSZONIA  v.    WASHINGTON    (U.S.   DISTRICT 
COURT) 

Where  low  Income  tenants,  many  of  whom 
were  elderly,  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
essential  utility  services  because  of  the  land- 
lord's failure  to  pay  for  such  services,  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  held  to  have  the 
duty  to  provide  such  services  on  a  temporary 
and  emergency  basis. 


IMPACT      OF      FISCAL     YEAR      1974 

HEALTH   BUDGET   CUTS   ON   THE 

STATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Senate  has  taken  decisive  ac- 
tions, which  I  have  strongly  supported,  to 
instruct  the  administration  to  abandon 
its  ill-conceived  plan  to  cut  back  on  ter- 
minate Federal  assistance  for  programs 
to  sustain  biomedical  research,  to  in- 
crease health  manpower  resources,  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  hospital  facilities,  and 
to  continue  various  health  care  programs 
of  crucial  importance  to  our  communities. 

In  passing  S.  1136,  to  extend  authoriza- 
tions for  Federal  fimding  of  a  number  of 
health  programs  for  1  year,  and  H.R. 
7447,  the  supplemental  appropriations 
measure  amended  to  add  further  funds 
to  enable  such  programs  to  continue  to 
operate  through  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Senate  has  made  clear  its  firm  belief 
that  the  vital  health  needs  of  our  citizens 
must  be  a  priority  concern  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  urge  Congress  to  complete  action  on 
these  bills  without  delay  to  prevent  the 
wholesale  abandonment  or  substantial 
set-back  of  many  of  these  programs 
which  have  no  adequate  alternative  fi- 
nancial resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  informa- 
tion spelling  out  the  impact  upon  the 
several  States  of  the  severe  reductions  in 
Federtd  assistance  for  health  care  re- 
search and  services  that  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

This  is  a  listing  of  the  health  programs 
that  the  administration  would  allow  to 
expire,  showing  the  Federal  outlays  to  the 
States  xmder  these  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1972,  as  compiled  by  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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HEALTH  PROGRAMS  WHICH  WOULD  EXPIRE  UNDER  ADMINISTRATION  PLANS-FISCAL  YEAR  1972,  STATE-BY-STATE  FEDERAL  OUTUY  FOR  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 


State 


Comprehen- 
sive health 
planning  anij 
services 


Cotnmunity 
mental 
health 
centers 


Health 

manpower 

(mental 

health, 

allied 

health, 

public 

health) 


Regional 

medical 

programs 


CHP 

partnership 

tor  health 

planning, 

formula  and 

projects 

grants, 

health 

services 


Crippled 
childrens 
services 
and  develop- 
mental 
disability 


Construction/ 
Hill-Burton 


Maternal  and 

child  health 

services 

(including 

family 

planning) 


(Expiring 

programs) 

Federal  funds 

Migrant      to  State  1972, 

health  total 


Alabama , 857,663  3,685.093  7,680,483  2,567,897  5.984,659  1,941,906 

Alaska 1.900,421  602.482  129,377 2,719,771  615,203 

Arizona 122.624  5.013,866  3,192.995  1,972,835  3.239.789  940.312 

Arkansas 20,917  4,240,585  1,961,031  2,337,600  3,003,569  905,300 

California 15,995,714  40,212,419  33,802,946  17,740,163  33,727,557  7,548,140 

Colorado 1,468,430  7,189,064  5,484,451  2,495,660  10,299,869  1,812,827 

Connecticut 690,033  5,290,461  6,198,597  3,300,786  2,631,831  1,736,490 

Delaware 80,804  1,620,553  445,454  200.000  745,344  622.102 

District  of  Columbia 3,777,934  7,810,318  9.551.155  4,427.859  12,797.689  1.374.827 

Florida. 2,293.785  12.951,674  7,029.185  2,669,853  8,547,106  5,365,029 

Georgia 65,461,072  5,542,115  5,753,584  3,742,723  9,677,973  3.823,361 

Hawaii 1,697,874  1,040,665  1,737,005  3,207,820  2,577,720  873,004 

Idaho 106,549  1,498,940  485,683 809.283  698,924 

Illinois 3,564,327  12,090,401  5.068,676  29,444  10,678,565  2,700,498 

Indiana 51,928  5,693,515  8,235,545  1,602,797  5,378,164  2,837,778 

Iowa 463,347  1,478,223  5,843,670  1,418,103  2,078,167  2,136,790 

Kansas 56,936  3,721,809  3,865,783  2,013,709  1,620,628  1,364,624 

Kentucky... 224,149  21,958,055  6,869,597  2,758.071  6,298,327  2.862,750 

Louisiana 14,454,427  3,617,749  6,862,718  1,965.362  2,898.342  3,038,165 

Maine 196,297  3,663,528  550,539  2,869,678  601,907  780,320 

Maryland 29,890,121  50,204,511  25,399,900  6,101,790  10,282,640  3,314,448 

Massachusetts 6.533,955  15,312,617  17,019,752  23,  %1  5,648,848  2,603,936 

Michigan 1,694,984  10,972,636  15,049,479  50.000  9,335,785  5,203,745 

Minnesota 707,852  4,980,287  7,936,705  86,000  4,259.965  2,601,392 

Mississippi 74,498  2,137,854  2,596,430  507,711  5,829,353  2,621,911 

Missouri 1,766,089  7,273.391  11,981,001  942,830  12,231,797  2,828,640 

Montana 3,624  1,011,757  1,590,774 919,273  582,016 

Nebraska.... 64,737  1,420,167  5,099,479  212,097  1,233,329  1,041,218 

Nevada 67,597  366,507  617,921  807.582  615.311 

New  Hampshire 23,045  940,382  948,453  217,511  1,198.886  998,999 

New  Jersey 512,531  13.507,180  4,756,668  2,722,869  8,531,701  2,990,903 

New  Mexico 76,782  3,078,599  1,568,802  3,009,072  2,217,258  888,834 

New  York 21,312,566  44,497,204  41.540,502  90,462  44,108,570  6.933,246 

North  Carolina 535.823  7.684,755  10,184,588  378,276  9,902,541  4,590,998 

North  Dakota 29,431  1.288,112  1,455,368  553,953  1,604,395  575,270 

Ohio „ 12,693,261  10,487,350  14,208,861  3,624,658  20,932,257  4,329,441 

Oklahoma  244.247  4,273.973  4,069,594  33,132  4,457,856  1.608.142 

Oregon , 345,108  4,780,754  4.374,658  55.531  3,979.805  1,568,733 

Pennsylvania ^ 4,830,856  29.035,540  24,999,008  1,871,785  21,216,150  7,083.445 

Rhodelsland 10,540  3,016,970  863,325 1,008,297  716,803 

South  Carolina 544,016  2,988,697  4,807,071  2,467,146  6,923,601  2.657,662 

South  Dakota „ 113,670  906,225  1,025,960  288.844  2.252.425  565,107 

Tennessee i 834.658  4,719,602  8,139,226  6,126.226  8,104,925  642,431 

Texas           i 6.405.272  18,108,379  12,934,423  29,269  12,359,252  8.351,456 

Utah    ■        1 909,401  2,377,849  2,209,670  3,801,194  3,445,503  1,076,778 

Vermont 8,779  1,134,218  965,132  100.000  607,205  467,632 

Virginia                5,140,887  3,447,719  5,273,119  1,714,282  5,758,883  3.237,092 

Washington                    9,642,205  5.280,993  6,267,653  21,651  7,539,447  302,475 

WestVirginia , 2,343,722  3,152,835  2,061,634  972,575  4,494,237  909,988 

Wisconsin            957,546  1,902,402  6,688,962  3,776,181  3,803,685  1,362,744 

Wyoming                         764,316  331,391  706,593  463,633 


6,449,101  6,486,471          1,652,806  37,306,076 

125,000            365,591  6,457.845 

348,613  1,806,030    1,022,500  17,659,564 

454,778  2.101,998      283,308  15.309.086 

12,381,111  15,728.934    5,078,887  182,214,760 

591,914  4,821,986    2,181,771  36.345,972 

1,283,949  2,184,267     125.481  23,441,895 

20,584     649,655 4.424,496 

3,120,202  9.354,054          5,022,234  53,249.397 

1,307,002  10.398.226          2.587,537  57,236.272 

1,946,045  7,700,573            300,007  103,948,453 

1,017,237         1,418,151  13.569,476 

302,912     487,114 4.389,405 

5,279,138  6,851,844      827,116  47,090,009 

3.065,451  1,302,136     382,037  27,549,351 

815,298  1,463,236     135,000  15,831,834 

1,103,142  1,973,341      81,000  15,800,972 

916,237    3,720,356  45,597.542 

3,586,506    6,486,691  42,909,960 

748,241     803,003 10,213,513 

20,738,816  13.587,427       3,990  159.523.643 

7,057,794  8,287.655      262.433  62.750,951 

3,072,269  9,387,214    1,214,381  55,980,593 

3,469,345  4,087,627      95,000  28,224,173 

87,110  2,690.099     900,000  17.444,966 

2,962,723  6,188,537     660.000  46,835,008 

40,305    1,305,978 5,453,727 

2,052,301  2,816,261             286,189  14,225,778 

135,072  553,018              58,542  3,221,550 

100,000     594,971  5,022,247 

1,485,634  4,146,358     334,994  38.988,837 

4,349,460  2,059.691    1,846.612  19.095.110 

21,027,443  25,339,378      439.551  205,288,922 

5.663,099  4.440.445    2,654.828  40.169,212 

250,455     690,768 7,447,752 

3,281,936  10,677,955     254,921  80,490,640 

897.439  2,586.274      148,415  18.319.072 

1,523,348  2,460,656            904,000  19,992,593 

10,093,562  11,976,900     294,715  111,401,871 

673,925     788,024 7.077.884 

1,143.527  1,981,761              100,000  23,623,481 

1,032,664         2.435,817 8,620,712 

2,726,663  1,659,263     330.172  33.283.166 

5,296.721  14.575,732    4.795  052  82  855.556 

839,574  187.400      242,794  15,090,163 

657,295      175,000 4,115,261 

6,834,877    3,317.167  34,724,026 

844,834  7,220.409             958,712  38,096,277 

165,681          1,934.842 16.035,514 

3,615,614  1,072,492             833,619  23,013,245 

337,637            269,538 2,873,108 


Source:  "Federal  Outlays  in  Summary,  A  Report  of  the  Federal  Government's  Impact  by  State.  County  and  Large  City.  Fiscal  Year  1972,"  compiled  for  the  Executive  Office. 


Definttions  or  Column  Headings 

STATE-BT-STATE  FEDEEAL  OUTLAY  FOR  HIEALTH 
PROG&AMS 

Column  1.  Comprehensive  health  planning 

and  services 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and  Serv- 
ices. 

Disease  Control. 

Patient  Care  and  Special  Health  Services. 

Communicable  Diseases  Grants. 

Column  2.  Community  mental  health  centers 

Mental  Health. 

Health  Alcoholic  Counseling. 

Institute  Mental  Health  Community  Nar- 
cotic and  Alcohol  Rehabilitation. 

National  Institute  Mental  Health  Narcotic 
Addiction  Treatment. 

National  Institute  Mental  Health  Staff 
Community  Health  (3enter. 

Mental  Health  Research  Orants. 
Column  3.  Health  manpower,  {mental  health, 
allied  health,  public  health) 

Health  Manpower. 

National  Institute  Mental  Health  Man- 
power Development. 

Health  Professions  Education  Improvement 
Orants. 

Health  Professions  Facilities  Construction. 
Column  4.  Regional  medical  programs 

Regional  Medical  Programs  Technical  As- 
sistance and  Disease  Control. 

Regional  Medical  Programs  Orants,  Plan- 
ning, Development  and  Projects. 


Column  5.  CHP  partnership  for  health  plan- 
ning, formula  and  projects  grants,  health 
services 
CHP    Partnership    for     Health     Planning 

Grants. 
CHP     Partnership     for    Health     Formula 

Grants. 

CHP  Partnership  for  Health  Project  Grants. 
Comprehensive  Health  Services. 

Column  6.  Crippled  childrens  services  and 
developmental  disability 

Crippled  Childrens  Services. 
Formula  Grants  for   the  Developmentally 
Disabled. 

Column  7.  Construction/Hill-Burton 

Construction    Diagnostic    and    Treatment 
Center. 

Construction  Long-Term  Care  Facilities. 

Construction  Facilities. 

Construction  Grants  and  Contracts. 

Health  Care  Facilities  Service  Moderniza- 
tion. 

Column  8.  Maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices {including  family  planning) 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services. 

Maternal  and  ChUd  Health  Research  and 
Training. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Project  Grants. 

Health  Family  Planning. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Family  Plan- 
ning. 

Column  9.  Migrant  health 

Assistance  for  Migrants. 

Souro*:  "VMeral  Outlays  in  Suxxauirf,  A 


report  of  the  Federal  Government's  impEM:t 
by  State,  County  and  Large  City,  Fiscal  Year 
1972,"  Compiled  for  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  By  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

ADDRESS  BY  ARTHUR  R.  TAYLOR. 
PRESIDENT,  COLUMBIA  BROAD- 
CASTING SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  May  23, 
1973,  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Taylor,  successor  to 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton  as  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  delivered 
a  thoughtful  speech  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Bar  Association  here  in 
Washington  that  clearly  indicates  the 
depth  of  his  commitment  to  the  oppor- 
tunities and  resp>onsibilities  of  the  broad- 
casting industry.  I  am  sure  his  remarks 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Senators  and 
therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Arthur  R.   Tatlor 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  today  and 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you 
some  views  regarding  our  common  Interest — 
the  healthy,  vigorous  and  free  flow  of  broad- 
oast  communications  in  America. 

It  is  a  particular  honor  to  talk  to  this  As- 
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soclatlon.  Since  the  founding  of  our  nation, 
your  profession  has  been  in  close  and  con- 
structive league  with  those  of  us  who  main- 
tain our  right  of  freedom  of  expression  in 
this  country.  There  has  been  a  mutual  recog- 
nition that,  without  a  strong  and  high- 
principled  legal  system  to  safeguard  it,  "free- 
dom of  communication"  would  be  merely  an 
empty  phrase  and  that,  without  a  real  and 
uncompromJsed  free  press,  our  legal  system 
would  be  in  constant  Jeopardy.  It  has  been  a 
long  and  effective  alliance. 

I  recognize  that  to  lawyers  It  must  also 
have  been,  at  times,  a  somewhat  trying  alli- 
ance. The  processes  of  the  law  are  necessarily 
deliberate  and  guarded.  The  processes  of  ex- 
pression are  frequently  spontaneous  and  re- 
laxed. The  distinction  may  sound  less  sig- 
nificant than  It  is.  Perhaps  It  can  best  be 
Illustrated  by  a  story  Mark  Twain  used  to  tell. 
When  he  was  a  fledgling  reporter  for  a  Mis- 
souri newspaper,  he  was  severely  lectured  by 
a  proprietor  of  the  paper  who  was  also  a  law- 
yer. The  lawyer  sternly  warned  him  that  he 
must  never  report  anything  as  a  fact  unless 
he  had  absolute  knowledge  It  was  a  fact: 
otherwise,  he  must  use  qualifying  language. 
It  fell  to  Twain  that  very  day  to  report  a  tea 
party  given  by  the  lawyer's  wife.  Faithful  to 
his  directions,  he  wrote:  "A  woman,  giving 
the  name  of  Mrs.  James  Jones,  who  is  re- 
ported to  be  one  of  the  society  leaders  of  this 
city.  Is  said  to  have  given  a  party  yesterday 
for  a  number  of  alleged  ladles.  The  hostess 
claims  to  be  the  wife  of  a  so-called  attorney, 
presumably  practicing  law  in  this  com- 
munity." 

I  wish  that  the  distinction  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  briefly  today  could  be  illus- 
trated by  a  device  as  simple  as  Mark  Twain's 
Judicious  and  mischievous  use  of  qualifled 
phrasing.  But  I  am  afraid  that  it  can't  be.  I 
refer  to  the  distinction  that  exists  between 
the  Judgemental  responsibility  that  all 
broadcasters,  editors,  publishers  and  the 
managers  of  other  institutions  of  communi- 
cations must  assume  for  what  goes  out 
through  their  media,  and  the  imposition  of 
suppression  or  controls  by  external  authori- 
ties, whether  direct  or  indirect,  that  consti- 
tutes censorship. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  this  distinc- 
tion seems  to  me  essential  in  the  hard-foueht 
but  never  wholly  won  battle  of  all  media  for 
freedom  from  censorship — particularly  for  us 
in  broadcasting,  because  of  the  licensing 
factor.  It  seems  essential  also  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  invigorating  and  nutritious  fer- 
ment resulting  from  the  freedom  of  thou- 
sands of  entitles  In  all  the  media  to  set  their 
own  standards  of  content  and  style  as  to 
what  they  will  or — equally  Important — what 
they  will  not  disseminate. 

For  it  .seems  to  me  freedom  from  being 
forced  to  broadcast,  to  publish  or  otherwise 
to  present  what  goes  against  the  grain  of 
one's  standards  o-  principles,  or  the  concept 
of  responsibility  to  one's  audience.  Is  no 
less  vital  than  the  freedom  from  prior  re- 
straint. When  the  ;onscionable  exercise  of 
the  duty  to  decide  what  one  will  not  dis- 
seminate is  confused  with  censorship, 
whether  carelessly  In  the  heat  of  discussion 
or  as  a  weapon  intended  to  coerce,  a  great 
disservice  Is  done  to  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  freedom  that  must  Imbue  our  media. 

The  management  of  every  broadcasting, 
publishing  and  production  organization  is 
confronted  with  a  great  mass  of  material. 
Ideas  and  proposals — some  commissioned  and 
some  unsolicited — from  which  it  must 
choose  what  it  will  convey  to  Its  audiences. 
The  responsibility  is  an  eclectic  one:  what 
among  this  enormous  mass  of  material  best 
meets  its  audience's  varied  Interests  and 
needs.  The  insight,  the  consistency  and  the 
standards  of  quallt:"  with  which  that  basic 
function  Is  carried  out  give  any  communi- 
cations organization  Its  essential  character, 
its  degree  of  acceptance  by  the  people  and 
its  viability,  whether  In  broadcasting,  pub- 
lishing or  theatrical  or  film  production.  No 
management  will  be  right  all  the  time.  Cer- 


tainly no  management  will  please  everybody 
any  of  the  time.  But  a  responsible  manage- 
ment wil  be  right,  not  In  absolute  terms  but 
in  terms  of  the  context  In  which  it  must 
function,  more  often  than  It  Is  wrong;  and 
it  will  keep  in  tune  with  its  audience  more 
often  than  it  will  fall  to  do  so. 

This  quantitative  factor  In  broadcasting 
makes  for  a  gargantuan  appetite  for  mate- 
rial— particularly  in  entertainment  broad- 
casting. And  an  enormous  amount  of  our 
resources,  in  terms  both  of  energy  and  of 
money,  goes  into  exploring  sources  of  future 
programming  and  developing  new  programs. 
Many  Ideas,  which  sound  flrst-rate  on  paper. 
Just  do  not  work  out  In  actual  production. 
Accordingly,  far  more  pilot  programs  are 
produced  every  year  at  considerable  expense 
than  ever  see  the  air. 

The  point  Is  that  to  be  assured  of  suffi- 
cient programs  that  Interest  a  Xax^e  enough 
audience  to  make  their  way,  a  huge  volume 
of  material  must  constantly  be  sought  and 
developed. 

The  vast  quantitative  aspects  of  broad- 
cast programming  compound,  but  cannot 
take  priority  over,  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered In  making  qualitative  Judgments.  This 
latter  area,  involving  as  it  does  subjective 
values  not  measurable  in  precise  terms, 
calls  for  the  most  conscientious  exercise  of 
our  responsibility  as  to  what  goes  out  over 
the  network. 

Networks  In  the  exercise  of  this  respon- 
sibility have  been  subjected — sometimes 
from  quarters  that  should  know  better — to 
charges  of  engaging  in  censorship  or,  in  the 
instance  of  a  New  York  Times  commentator, 
in  "self-censorship."  a  totally  vacuous  con- 
cept that  reduces  a  word  of  gravest  impor- 
tance to  an  absurdity. 

Such  irresponsible  charges  and  loose  ter- 
minology could  eventually  so  weaken  or  dis- 
tort the  very  essential  opposition  of  a  free 
people  to  real  censorship  as  to  undo  the  work 
of  nearly  two  centuries  of  our  national  ex- 
perience in  effectively  combating  both  the 
idea  of  censorship  and  the  practice  of  It, 
whether  overt  or  covert. 

The  members  of  this  able  and  distin- 
guished Association,  many  of  whom  have 
been  on  the  firing  line  for  years  in  this  con- 
stant battle,  need  no  long  discussion  of  cen- 
sorship. I  think  that  we  all  agree  that  it  is 
prior  restraint  exercised  by  an  external  au- 
thority, capable  of  punitive  action  if  resisted, 
and  that  its  effect  and  intent  is  to  forbid  dis- 
semination of  materials  arbitrarily  found  by 
this  external  authority — not  by  either  the 
disseminator  or  his  audience — to  be  unsuit- 
able for  public  consumption. 

Now  this  seems  to  me  a  far  cry  from — in 
fact,  the  very  antithesis  of — the  often  pro- 
longed and  agonized  processes,  by  which 
those  responsible  for  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation decide  what  they  should  or  should 
not  broadcast,  publish  or  otherwise  circulate. 
Does  a  magazine,  publishing  perhaps  one- 
tenth  of  the  material  submitted  to  it  or 
commissioned  by  it,  by  such  editorial  dis- 
crimination, "censor"  the  other  nine-tenths? 
Does  a  book  publishing  house,  publishing 
only  500  books  a  year  out  of  the  5,000  manu- 
scripts It  reads,  by  making  such  Judgments, 
"censor"  the  other  4.500?  Does  a  cinema, 
booking  only  three  or  four  films  a  month  out 
of  the  hundreds  in  distribution,  by  that  selec- 
tive process,  "censor"  all  the  others?  Does  a 
play  producer,  choosing  only  one  or  two  plays 
a  year  to  produce,  by  making  such  choices, 
"censor"  the  scores  of  others  that  will  never 
see  the  boards?  We  know  that  any  such 
charge  Is  nonsense.  In  each  case,  the  institu- 
tion is  carrying  out  a  responsibility  that  in- 
heres In  Its  very  nature  and  purpose — an  un- 
avoidable responsibility  owed  to  Its  audiences. 

A  broadcasting  network  audience  is  nec- 
essarily Inclusive,  and  our  responsibility  to  It 
cannot  be  met  unless  that  Inclusiveness  is 
respected.  Network  programming,  therefore, 
cannot  be  esoteric  or  over-specialized.  A  style, 
however  exciting  to  an  avant  garde  medium 


with  a  small  audience  of  devotees  or  to  a 
highly  selective  audience,  may  be  completely 
elxislve  to  an  audience  numbering  in  the  mil- 
lions. Techniques  wholly  experimental  In  na- 
ture, necessary  as  they  may  be  to  the  growth 
of  any  medium,  cannot  be  forced-fed  to  a 
primetlme  network  audience  before  they  have 
survived  the  tests  of  smaller  crucibles. 

On  substantive  grounds — the  contents  of 
the  program — on  which  most  programming 
decisions  must  be  made,  we  are  dealing  al- 
most always  not  in  black  and  white  but  in 
shades  of  gray.  Aside  from  such  obviously 
unuseable  material  as  the  obscene  or  libelous, 
there  are  few  constants  and  no  absolutes  hi 
this  forever  changing  and  never  rigid  area. 
This  Is  not  a  matter  merely  of  estimating 
audience  ratings.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  be 
much  easier.  Such  non-tangibles  as  taste, 
timeliness  and  the  context  in  which  It  is 
shown  enter  deeply  into  our  decisions.  It  was 
such  factors  as  these  which,  after  some  of 
the  most  sober  and  earnest  discussions  I 
have  ever  participated  In,  led  us  at  CBS  to 
decide  not  to  put  on  the  air,  as  scheduled,  a 
television  version  of  a  Broadway  play,  "Sticks 
and  Bones,"  dealing  with  the  plight  of  a 
blinded  veteran  returning  to  a  family  that 
rejected  him.  We  made  no  secret  of  our  rea- 
sons for  taking  this  action. 

In  a  statement  sent  to  our  affiliates  and 
made  public,  we  said: 

"Most  of  us  agree  that  the  production  Is 
a  serious,  concerned  and  powerful  tragedy 
of  some  of  the  uglier  aspects  of  human  na- 
ture as  revealed  In  a  highly  Imaginative  con- 
temporary story.  In  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments, however,  many  of  us  both  at  the  Net- 
work and  among  the  stations  are  now  con- 
vinced that  its  presentation  on  the  air  at 
this  time  might  be  unnecessarily  abrasive 
to  the  feelings  of  millions  of  Americans 
whose  lives  or  attention  are  at  the  moment 
emotionally  dominated  by  the  returning 
P.O.W.s  and  other  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered the  ravages  of  war." 

When  this  decision  was  announced.  CBS 
was  immediately  accused  by  the  ill-informed 
or  the  misinformed  of  yielding  to  White 
House  pressure  and  of  yielding  to  the  Vice 
President's  past  aspersions,  and  finally,  with 
a  reckless  disregard  for  accuracy  or  even 
common  sense,  of  engaging  in  "censorship" 
or  so-called  "self-censorship."  We  were  do- 
ing none  of  these  things.  Those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  follow  CBS's  history 
know  very  well  that  we  have  resisted  politi- 
cal pressures  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Finally,  anyone  informed  as  to  the  content, 
the  history  and  the  application  of  the  First 
Amendment  with  Its  Implicit  definition  of 
censorship  as  banning  by  government  au- 
thority, knows  that  no  Issue  of  censorship 
was  involved  or  could  be  Involved — anymore 
than  It  is  when  the  New  York  Times  decides 
to  publish  one  story  and  not  another. 

In  the  case  of  "Sticks  and  Bones"  we  made 
a  perfectly  normal  though  tough  program- 
ming Judgment.  Because  "Sticks  and  Bones" 
was  an  exceptional  production  In  terms  of 
its  Impact  and  in  terms  of  the  publicity  it 
had  generated,  we  made  a  particular  effort 
to  show  the  program  to  the  press  and  to  civic 
leaders.  We  urged  our  affiliates  to  do  so  in 
their  communities  through  closed  circuit 
broadcasts.  We  were  endeavoring  to  get  a 
better  feel  for  the  mood  of  the  nation  to 
confirm  or  refute  our  feel  for  the  sensitivities 
which  this  program  might  arouse.  In  the 
end  It  was.  as  always,  our  decision  as  to 
what  good  taste  and  responsible  program- 
ming Judgment  dictated,  within  the  context 
of  the  particular  time. 

We  must  be  constantly  aware  that  tele- 
vision has  virtually  unrestricted  access  to 
67  million  American  homes.  No  effort,  such 
as  going  to  a  magazine  stand  or  theatre,  is 
necessary  to  turn  on  a  receiving  set.  No 
expenditure  of  money  Is  required  to  see  or 
listen  to  a  program.  No  requirement  as  to 
age  and  no  qualification  as  to  educational 
background  are  or  can  be  involved  In  either 
who  Is  admitted  or  who  Is  attracted  to  a 
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given  program.  Though  this  situation  has 
given  broadcasting  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity. It  has  also  Imposed  upon  It  an  un- 
precedented responsibility. 

If  we  are  not  true  to  that  responsibility, 
no  theoretical  claim  to  freedom  can  save 
any  broadcast  endeavor.  If  we  are  true  to 
that  responsibility,  no  threat  to  such  free- 
dom can  ever  succeed. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  tiiere  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ALLOCATION    OF    CRUDE    OIL    AND 
REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  I.  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1570)  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  allocate  energy  and 
fuels  when  he  determines  and  declares  that 
extraordinary  shortages  or  dislocations  in  the 
distribution  of  energy  and  fuels  exist  or  are 
Imminent  and  that  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare  Is  thereby  Jeopardized:  to  provide 
for  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  is  a  time  limitation 
agreement  on  this  measure. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.  today, 
and  that  the  time  for  the  recess  not  be 
charged  against  either  side  on  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:57  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
1:30  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer   (Mr.   Httddleston). 


ALLOCATION    OF    CRUDE    OIL    AND 
REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

Tlie  Senate  continued  vrtth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1570)  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  allocate  energy  and  fuels  when 
he  determines  and  declares  that  extraor- 
dinary shortages  or  disclocations  in 
the  distribution  of  energy  and  fuels  exist 
or  are  imminent  and  that  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare  is  thereby  jeop- 
ardized; to  provide  for  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; and  for  other  purposes. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  I  yield  two  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMMEDIATE  RETIREMENT  OP  CER- 
TAIN FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  6077. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  6077)  to  permit  imme- 
diate retirement  of  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees, which  was  to  strike  out  all  of 
section  2  of  the  Senate-engrossed 
amendment. 

And.  that  the  House  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendment  to  the  title 
of  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ALLOCATION    OF    CRUDE    OIL    AND 
REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1570)  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  al- 
locate energy  and  fuels  when  he  deter- 
mines and  declares  that  extraordinary 
shortages  or  dislocations  in  the  distri- 
bution of  energy  and  fuels  exist  or  are 
imminent  and  that  the  public  health, 
safety,  or  welfare  is  thereby  jeopardized; 
to  provide  for  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  jrields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  imder  control,  by  unanimous  consent. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  there  a  time  limita- 
tion on  an  amendment? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  until  time  has  ex- 
pired on  the  Jackson  amendment,  no 
amendments  can  be  presented,  except 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  call  up  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Substitute  the  following  for  section  102 
(e): 

"(e)  equitable  distribution  of  fuels  at 
equitable  prices  among  all  regions  and  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers: Provided.  That  priority  shall  be 
given  to  supplying  essential  activities  In  the 
public  interest  and  to  Independent  market- 
ers. Jobbers,  and  refiners  who  supply  those 
priorities.  Whenever  possible,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  independent  refiners  and  market- 
ers (1)  In  the  carrying  out  of  such  prior- 
ities, and  (2)  m  other  cases  where  all  other 
conditions  are  equal  and  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  allocation  of  supplies  to  an 
Independent  or  to  a  major  company;". 

In  section  105(b)  (1)  after  the  word  "regu- 
lation" add  "in  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tives and  priorities  established  under  section 
102(e)  of  this  Act." 

In  section  105(b)  (2)  after  the  word  "regu- 
lation," add  "In  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tives and  priorities  established  under  section 
102(e)  of  this  Act,". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  at- 
tempts to  further  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 
It  has  the  concurrence  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson ),  who 
has  joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  for 
his  active  leadership  in  this  field  and  for 
his  willingness  to  incorporate  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  colleagues  in  fashioning 
this  legislation. 

The  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  will  insure  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  existing  supplies  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  will  be  distributed  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  The  amend- 
ment introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  cMr.  Moss),  which  was  adopted  on 
Friday  and  which  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor,  will  enforce  that  fairness. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  to- 
day has  a  twofold  purpose: 

First,  it  provides  for  priority  to  be  given 
to  meeting  essential  public  needs  in  the 
establishment  of  allocation  regulations. 

Second,  it  provides  that  the  independ- 
ents, both  wholesale  and  retail,  will  be 
given  preference  in  serving  those  neeas. 
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as  so  many  of  them  have  done  In  the 
past. 

Essentially,  the  amendment  will  in- 
corporate in  the  bill  the  intent  of  section 
"D"  of  the  guidelines  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  OflBce  of  Oil  and 
Gas.  It  would  make  clear  that  such  serv- 
ices as  farm  operations  related  to  food 
production,  hospitals  and  health  services, 
police,  firefighting  and  emergency  aid, 
public  passenger  and  essential  freight 
transportation,  home  and  hospital  heat- 
ing, and  State  and  municipal  facilities 
will  not  go  without  fuel. 

These  services  in  the  public  interest 
will  be  given  a  priority  in  receiving  allo- 
cations under  this  program.  However, 
rather  than  list  these  priorities  in  the 
legislation,  we  are  indicating  the  kind 
of  priorities  through  the  legislative  his- 
tory, as  was  done  partially  in  the  col- 
loquy last  week  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  the  chairman.  During 
the  hearing  process  provided  for  in  this 
proposed  legislation,  it  will  be  possible  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  listing  of  pri- 
ority public  service  needs. 

Thus,  we  will  avoid  the  difficulty  en- 
countered in  the  original  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  administration  in  its  volun- 
tary program  where  rail  and  bus  trans- 
portation and  air  freight  were  included, 
but  air  passenger  service  inadvertently 
was  left  out. 

The  kind  of  activities  I  am  referring 
to  include: 

First.  Fanning  directly  related  to  food 
production  including  fishing: 

Second.  Food  processing  and  trans- 
portation: 

Third.  Health  activities: 

Fourth.  Police,  firefighting  and  emer- 
gency aid  services : 

Fifth.  Public  passenger  transporta- 
tion, schoolbuses: 

Sixth.  Rail  highway,  sea  and  air 
freight  trarisportatlon  of  essential 
goods; 

Seventh.  Other  State  and  local  govern- 
ment activities: 

Eighth.  Fuel  needs  of  residents  in 
States  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  crude 
oil  or  products: 

Ninth.  Difficulties  caused  by  natural 
disasters: 

Tenth.  Public  utilities: 

Eleventh.  Telecommunications; 

Twelfth.  Home  heating:  and 

Thirteenth.  Heating  of  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  public  institutions. 

This  amendment  will  reemphasize 
this  bill's  intent  of  providing  priority 
consideration  for  public  service  needs  in 
regulations  issued  under  the  authority 
provided  by  this  act. 

At  the  same  time,  we  feel  that  this 
objective  should  not  provide  the  means 
by  which  major  producers  and  refiners 
could  continue  to  discriminate  against 
independents. 

As  an  example.  In  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  major  refiners  supply  In- 
dependent terminal  operators  and  job- 
bers, who  in  turn  supply  several  small 
towns  with  gasoline,  and  liospitals  and 
homes  with  heating  oil.  If  there  were  to 
be  no  protection  for  the  independent,  the 
major  company  simply  could,  as  it  is 
doing  now,  cut  off  its  supplies  to  the  In- 
dependent and  force  the  town  or  the 
hospital  to  deal  directly  with  It. 


This  amendment  provides,  therefore, 
for  the  independents  to  be  protected  and 
given  preference  in  the  supplying  of  es- 
sential public  service  agencies.  Once 
again,  this  makes  mandatory  an  aspect 
of  the  Goverrunent's  voluntary  program. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  witnessed 
the  events  over  the  past  several  months 
in  the  petroleum  marketing  arena,  it  is 
evident  that  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  independents  by  this  amendment  is 
essential  If  they  are  to  survive. 

We  are  convinced,  as  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  have 
confirmed,  that  the  independent  mar- 
keter and  the  independent  retail  station 
in  the  gasoline  market,  and  the  inde- 
pendent fuel  oil  dealer  in  the  home  heat- 
ing oil  market,  are  basic  competitive 
forces  within  the  industry.  As  the  com- 
petitive catalysts,  their  existence  is  a 
constant  pressure  for  lower  consumer 
prices  and  for  better  consumer  service. 
For  those  reasons,  we  believe  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  prevent  tlieir  destruc- 
tion. 

The  past  3  months  now  prove  beyond 
any  possible  doubt  that  the  current 
shortage  has  been  used,  and  will  continue 
to  be  used,  by  the  majors  to  force  those 
independents  out  of  business  imless  the 
law  prohibits  them  from  doing  so. 

The  Interior  Committee,  the  Consimier 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee presided  over  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  Is  the  chairman,  have 
heard  a  parade  of  witnesses,  all  with  VEist 
expertise  and  years  of  experience  in  the 
oil  industry. 

Nationwide,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  has  reported  that  ever  800 
independent  gasoUne  stations  have  closed 
during  the  past  several  months.  Another 
1,800  stations  are  threatened  with  clos- 
ing, they  say.  In  New  England,  more  than 
100  stations  are  reported  to  have  closed, 
according  to  the  Independent  Oil  Men's 
Association  of  New  England,  the  largest 
percentage  in  my  own  State. 

Nationwide  also,  the  National  League 
of  Mayors  have  reported  that  many  of 
the  15,000  municipalities  across  the  coun- 
try are  finding  their  requests  for  bids  to 
supply  police  cars  with  gasoline  and  pub- 
lic transit  with  diesel  fuel  going  unan- 
swered. In  Massachusetts,  a  State  sur- 
vey reported  that  some  40  communities 
recently  saw  the  final  date  for  bids  come 
and  go  without  a  whisper  of  an  offer. 

Rockport  is  a  case  in  point.  Bids  went 
out  for  gasoline  for  the  coming  year  for 
city  services,  including  police  and  fire 
departments.  No  bids  were  received. 

Rockport  was  forced  to  send  its  fire 
trucks  into  local  gas  stations  because  it 
could  not  obtain  contracts  from  anyone. 
The  town  only  has  seven  stations,  four 
of  which  refused  to  sell  to  the  city,  which 
means  that  the  community's  emergency 
services  now  rest  on  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  three  gas  stations  whose  own 
supply  is  by  no  means  assured  through- 
out the  summer. 

This  situation  must  not  be  permitted 
to  continue.  Thus,  I  felt  it  was  desirable 
both  to  restate  the  priority  of  public 
services  over  private  and  to  insure  that 
In  achieving  one  objective,  we  did  not 


Inadvertently  endanger  our  second  ob- 
jective, the  protection  of  the  Independ- 
ent sector  of  the  oil  industry. 

This  amendment  clearly  is  in  keeping 
with  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  and  merely  attempts  to 
further  Insure  that  its  twin  objectives 
are  realized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 6  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  Sen- 
ators, the  point  is  that  while  the  na- 
tional average  is  that  some  22  percent 
of  the  gas  sold  in  this  coxmtry.  Is  sold 
by  independents,  in  Massachusetts  it  is 
33  percent,  and  that  is  generally  true 
throughout  New  England.  We  have  to 
rely  on  independents  to  maintain  a  com- 
petitive balance  in  the  gasoline  indus- 
try and  in  the  home  heating  oil  indus- 
try. In  New  England,  about  85  percent 
of  the  homes  are  heated  by  home  heat- 
ing oil,  and  85  percent  of  that  demand 
is  provided  by  Independents. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  role  of  inde- 
pendents as  distributors  in  the  petro- 
leum Industry.  We  feel  that  the  inde- 
pendents have  served  well  the  consimi- 
ers  of  New  England.  We  find  they  are 
the  ones  most  heavily  threatened  in  the 
current  situation.  It  is  hoped  that  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  their 
position  will  be  further  strengthened  and 
that  they  will  be  able  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  continuing  to  provide  the  oil 
and  gasoline  to  the  consumers  of  our 
section  of  the  country. 

For  those  reasons,  as  well  as  those 
identified  in  the  statement,  I  have  of- 
fered the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. In  my  judgment,  it  strengthens  the 
provision  in  section  102(e)  by  recogniz- 
ing the  special  problem  that  exists  as 
far  as  the  independents  are  concerned 

I  believe  that  it  will  help  the  bill  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  about  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  amendment  protects 
independent  marketers  from  competition 
from  major  companies.  Is  that  the 
Intent? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Not  competition  but 
the  threat  of  predatory  practices.  It  is  to 
maintain  the  competitiveness  by  assum- 
ing Independents  an  adequate  supply 
which  would  permit  them  to  compete. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  But  what  effect  would 
the  Senator's  amendment  have  on  con- 
sumer prices  charged  by  independents 
protected  by  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  at  this  time  to  predict 
what  the  price  structure  for  gas  or  home 
heating  oil  for  the  next  few  months  or 
next  winter  will  be.  What  we  have  seen 
already  is  prices  rising  for  heating  oil. 
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prices  rising  for  gasoline  and  profits  ris- 
ing for  oil  companies. 

Whatever  further  Increases  which  may 
take  place  because  of  the  more  restricted 
sources  of  supply,  I  am  sure  that  the 
increases  would  be  a  good  deal  less  if  we 
maintain  the  competitive  viability  of  the 
independents  in  New  England.  This  has 
been  the  traditional,  historiC£il  record, 
even  though  it  is  more  difficult  and  more 
expensive  to  do  business  in  our  part  of 
the  coimtry. 

I  can  safely  predict  that  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  competitive  situation  for 
the  small  independents,  the  consumer 
will  benefit  from  the  price  competition 
which  will  be  stimulated  if  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  but  which  would  not  be 
possible  if  the  majors  were  allowed  to 
freeze  the  independents  out  of  business. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  just  wish  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator,  in  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  which  we  are  all  try- 
ing to  do,  is  not  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment silent  on  price  restrictions  by  in- 
dependents? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  no  statement 
about  price  limitations  or  restrictions. 
This  measure  does  not  deal  with  prices 
other  than  to  repeat  the  portion  of  sec- 
tion 102(e)  reported  by  the  committee 
and  calling  in  heating  oil,  85  percent  is 
supplied  by  independents,  for  equitable 
prices.  The  new  language  reselects  the 
same  approach  as  the  administration 
with  regard  to  protecting  essential  pub- 
lic activities  and  strengthens  the  prefer- 
ence given  independents  in  supplying 
those  activities.  We  do  not  differ  substan- 
tially from  the  administration  approach 
except  that  we  are  mandating  the  prefer- 
ence. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  amendment  is  silent  on  price  in- 
creases. I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  something,  whether  the 
administration  has  acted  on  it  or  not, 
that  is  of  great  importance.  The  amend- 
ment does  nothing  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  are  talking  about  the  element  of  sup- 
ply in  the  competitive  balance. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  to  make  sure  that  the 
large  producers  do  not  swallow  up  the 
independents?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  does  not 
direct  his  amendment  to  the  question  of 
equitable  distribution.  That  is  within  the 
framework  of  the  law  suggested  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  the  Senator  is  doing 
is  to  make  sure  that  a  preferential  treat- 
ment will  be  given  to  independents  who 
are  small,  on  a  competitive  basis.  For  In- 
stance, if  an  independent  has  as  a  cus- 
tomer a  hospital,  the  Senator  does  not 
want  the  big  distributor  to  come  in  and 
suffocate  the  independent  so  that  he  can 
get  the  business  of  the  hospital.  Is  that 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
one has  trouble  with  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  in  the  question  I 
asked,  I  said  this  amendment  is  intended 
to  protect  the  independent  from  compe- 
tition of  major  companies.  He  said  that 
was  not  the  intent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  an  entire 
structure  that  exists  within  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  to  establish 
guidelines  and  ceilings  on  prices  of  vari- 
ous products.  Although  it  has  not  always 
been  satisfactory,  that  is  where  that 
power  and  authority  exists.  I  think  all  of 
us  are  going  to  try  to  review  those  deci- 
sions that  have  an  impact  on  the  con- 
sumer in  oil  and  gas. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  in  this 
amendment  is  supply.  Here  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  preference  to  independents  in 
terms  of  supplying  vital  public  services. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  I  was  not  trying  to 
establish  other  than  what  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  is,  as  stated.  So  I  have 
my  answer,  but  the  first  answer  was  not 
the  same  as  the  later  answer. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed. I  can  only  say  the  language,  on 
•page  2  of  the  Kennedj'  amendment, 
starting  on  line  1  with  the  word  "When- 
ever," and  down  through  line  6,  is  exactly 
the  language  as  contained  in  the  direc- 
tives by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  connection  with  the  guidelines  for 
allocation  of  crude  oil  and  refinery  prod- 
ucts, as  I  understand  the  situation,  and 
is  merely  codifying  the  language  con- 
tained In  those  regulations  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
amendment  and  am  pleased  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
get  to  a  vote  on  the  amendment?  I  yield 
back  whatever  tUne  I  may  have. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  this  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  a  little  confused 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  giving  prefer- 
ence to  independent  refiners  and  mar- 
keters. Does  that  go  further  than,  in 
the  first  instance,  giving  them  a  propor- 
tion of  what  they  were  given  during  the 
base  period,  and  providing  that  sup- 
plies be  given  to  independents  based 
on  the  supplies  they  received  during  that 
period? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  will  the  Senator 
yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  question  is.  does 
this  amendment  go  further  than  pro- 
vide that  they  be  given  the  proportion 
they  were  given  during  the  base  period? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  it  would  be  doing 
is  insure  that  this  language  is  interpreted 
to  permit  the  independents  themselves 
to  also  arrange  to  contract  to  meet  var- 
ious emergency  service  needs.  The 
amendment  would  permit  the  independ- 
ents to  arrange  contracts  with  hospitals 
or  for  agriculture  related  to  food  pro- 
duction or  other  essential  public  service 
activities  such  as  those  which  have  been 
listed  in  section  "d"  or  the  volimtary 
guidelines.  As  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  pointed  out,  the  extent  of  this  list 
would  be  subject  to  additional  admin- 
istrative regulations  following  hearings. 
The  amendment  is  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  ability  of  inde- 
pendents to  compete  in  that  area  as 
well.  It  is  to  indicate  a  preference  where 
they  have  been  functioning  and  work- 
ing. This  act  will  not  be  used  nor  will 
that  particular  provision  to  preserve 
public  services  be  used  as  a  means  of 
eliminating  the  independent.  That  Is  all 
we  are  really  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

My  second  question  is  that  on  the  first 
page  of  the  amendment,  second  line,  it 
refers  to  "equitable  distribution  of  fuels 
at  equitable  prices."  Does  the  amendment 
call  for  any  more  of  a  price  fixing  regu- 
lation than  the  original  bill  did?  I  ask 
that  question  in  the  context  that  the 
original  bill,  as  I  read  it,  does  not  man- 
date fixed  prices,  but  merely  gives  to  the 
President  the  power  to  prevent  price 
gouging  in  temporary  shortage  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  amendment  does 
nothing  in  the  area  of  price  fixing  or  price 
setting  whatsoever.  It  just  extracts  the 
language  from  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  and  then  adds  to  it  the  proviso 
giving  priority  to  public  service  activities 
and  preference  to  independents  in  sup- 
plying those  activities. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
read>'  to  vote.  I  do  not  need  to  yield  back 
the  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
amendments  to  the  Jackson  amendment, 
which  is  No.  145,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, may  be  taken  up  and  allotted 
time  pursuant  to  the  order  which  permits 
1  hour  on  each  amendment,  without  re- 
quiring unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  to  the  Jackson 
amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
Jackson  amendment.  I  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

Insert  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 
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"HIGHWAY    SPEED    REDUCTIONS    TO    CONSERVE 
GASOLINE 

"Sec.  — .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that.  In  order  to  conserve  gasoline  supplies 
which  In  some  areas  of  the  Nation  are  ap- 
proaching critical  shortages — 

"  ( 1 )  speed  limits  for  motor  vehicles  travel  - 
Ing  on  Federal-aid  highways  presently  at  or 
ill  excess  of  55  miles  per  hour  should  be 
reduced  Immediately  to  55  miles  per  hour, 
or  10  miles  per  hour  lower  than  the  speed 
limit  posted  on  the  affected  portion  of  such 
Federal -aid  highway  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

"(2)  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmen- 
tal agencies  should  take  appropriate  actions 
to  achle.e  and  enforce  such  reductions  In 
vehicle  speed;  and 

"(3)  Federal.  State,  and  local  governmen- 
tal agencies  should  take  such  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  need  to  conserve  gasoline  and  the  means 
for  doing  so,  Including  the  connection  be- 
tween decreasing  gasoline  consumption  and 
decreasing  vehicle  speed,  excessive  Idling,  un- 
necessary travel,  and  abrupt  acceleration  and 
deceleration." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  abrupt  statement, 
but  it  is  the  truth. 

The  problems  we  adoress  ji  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  are  not  new 
problems.  While  the  fuel  shortaje  has 
only  recently  become  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous public  attention,  we  have  been  build- 
ing toward  this  day  for  several  years. 

The  present  gasoline  shortage  and  the 
prospects  for  an  even  more  severe  short- 
age in  the  months  immediately  ahead 
has  brought  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation home  to  virtually  every  American. 
The  reality  of  gasoline  shortages  and 
the  prospect  of  rationing  emphasize 
more  than  ever  before  the  need  for  a 
rational  policy  to  govern  the  production 
and  use  of  energy. 

Today  is  the  4th  of  June.  We  are  en- 
tering the  summer  season  when  many 
Americans  take  to  the  road  for  holiday 
travel.  Gasoline  consumption  is  at  a 
peak  during  these  months.  This  year  the 
shortage  of  fuel  also  will  be  at  a  peak. 

The  amendment  I  offer  to  the  Jackson 
amendment  is  intended  to  at  least  par- 
tially alleviate  the  shortage  of  gasoline. 
If  enacted  and  applied,  its  provisions 
would  have  immediate  effect  on  the  type 
that  does  not  require  lengthy  planning  or 
the  establishment  of  new  programs.  I 
think  this  is  important  to  emphasize — 
no  lengthy  plan,  no  establishment  of  new 
programs. 

My  amendment  reflects  the  concern  of 
the  Congress  with  the  fuel  situation  by 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
action  should  be  taken  at  once  to  reduce 
speed  limits  on  Federal-aid  highways. 

I  wish  to  indicate  that  the  Federal 
highway  systems  in  this  instance  in- 
clude the  Interstate  System  and  also  the 
primary  and  secondary  road  systems. 

As  proposed,  this  amendment  urges  the 
States  to  lower  speed  limits  on  Federal- 
aid  highways  that  are  now  in  excess  of 
55  miles  by  10  miles  per  hour  or  to  55, 
whichever  is  greater. 

This  amendment  also  calls  on  Gov- 
ernment agencies  at  all  levels  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  increase  public  awareness 
of  the  need  for  conserving  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  originally  in- 
tended to  offer  this  proposal  to  the  con- 
ference committee  which  is  now  consid- 
ering the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 


1973.  That  conference,  I  am  frank  to  say, 
is  working  hard  and  we  are  starting  to- 
morrow on  our  22d  session  of  that  con- 
ference, trying  to  resolve  several  difficult 
and  controversial  questions.  It  is  unlikely 
however,  that  it  will  be  concluded  imme- 
diately. Therefore,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  S.  1570,  a  measure  that  is  moving 
quickly  through  the  legislative  process. 

The  shortage  of  gasoline  affects  all 
segments  of  American  society.  In  taking 
steps  to  assure  that  fuel  will  be  available 
when  needed,  we  must  give  high  priority 
to  the  maintenance  of  essential  public 
services,  particularly  truck  and  bus  op- 
erations. Commerce  relies  heavily  on 
motor  vehicles  to  move  products 
throughout  the  country.  Similarly,  there 
is  a  new  interest  in  public  transportation 
services  as  an  alternative  to  individual 
cars.  It  is  vital  that  fuel  supplies  be  avail- 
able for  public  transportation,  particu- 
larly if  there  are  shortages  that  restrict 
the  use  of  private  automobiles. 

The  nonavailability  of  gasoline  is  a 
challenge  to  the  American  people  that  all 
of  us  must  share.  It  Is  convenient  and 
comfortable  to  be  able  to  use  our  cars 
indiscriminately  whenever  we  want  and 
as  often  as  we  want.  The  current  situa- 
tion, however,  demands  that  all  of  us 
make  some  sacrifices. 

The  speed  with  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  traveling  on  today's  highways 
is  a  sacrifice  we  can  readily  make.  It  is 
one  which  will  produce  substantial  and 
immediate  benefits.  For  instance,  it  is 
estimated  that  on  interstate  highways  a 
reduction  in  speed  from  70  to  60  will  re- 
sult in  a  fuel  savings  of  10  to  11  percent. 

Testimony  was  received  last  week  by 
our  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution that  for  the  average  medium-size 
car.  a  speed  reduction  from  70  to  50  in- 
creases efficiency  by  about  2  miles  per 
gallon.  Smaller  cars  will  benefit  by  an 
even  greater  savings.  Speed  reduction 
from  70  to  40  increases  efiQciency  by  4 '2 
miles  per  gallon.  These  are  substantial 
savings,  and  with  today's  tight  fuel  sup- 
ply they  are  meaningful. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
every  motorist  can  save  fuel.  Obviously, 
if  we  use  our  car  less — at  whatever 
speed — we  will  bum  less  gasoline.  More 
descretion  in  the  use  of  automobile  air 
conditioning  provides  further  benefits. 
Perhaps  less  widely  known  is  the  fact 
that  substantial  amounts  of  gasoline  are 
wasted  by  idling.  The  average  car  wastes 
1  gallon  of  fuel  each  hour  it  idles. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  gratified  that  last 
week  the  Postal  Service  of  the  United 
States  brought  to  our  attention  the  sav- 
inj"  v,'hich  were  realized  in  the  operation 
of  its  cars,  trucks,  and  other  motor  ve- 
hicles. The  Postmaster  General  spoke  of 
7,000  facilities  which  have  vehicles  in 
which  the  need  for  fuel  conservation  is 
emphasized.  In  the  bulletin  which  I  read 
and  had  printed  in  the  Record  on  May 
30,  there  was  an  outline  of  the  steps  to 
follow  in  seeking  a  reduction  of  1  percent 
on  the  85,701.821  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products  used  by  the 
Postal  Service  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Utilizing  this  plan  on  the  100,000  ve- 
hicles and  accomplishing  a  1 -percent  re- 
duction would  mean  a  savings  of  more 
than  850,000  gallons  of  fuel. 

I  thank  Postmaster  General  Klassen 
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again,  as  I  did  last  week,  upon  this 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  President,  by  instituting  such  rel- 
atively small  measures  as  these,  we  can 
substantially  reduce  the  impact  of  this 
summer's  gasoline  shortage.  Nationally 
this  shortage  is  expected  to  be  about  3 
percent  of  our  country's  needs.  In  per- 
centage terms,  this  sounds  small,  but  it 
is  large  in  numbers  of  gallons.  The  short- 
age is  not  equally  severe  throughout  the 
country.  The  Midwest,  for  instance,  is 
likely  to  be  hardest  hit  with  supplies  fall- 
ing to  10  percent  short  of  need. 

There  is  at  least  one  important  side 
benefit  from  less  driving  and  slower  driv- 
ing. Tire  use  would  drop  and,  since 
synthetic  rubber  is  a  petrochemical 
product,  oil  use  for  this  purpose  would 
be  lower. 

Another  auxiliary  result  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  improvement  in  the  safety 
record  of  our  highways.  High  speed  is  a 
major  contributor  to  highway  accidents, 
and  the  encouragement  of  sensible  driv- 
ing at  sensible  speeds  is  an  important 
goal  of  programs  of  highway  safety.  Even 
though  the  immediate  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  conserve  fuel,  lower 
speed  limits  would  also  serve  to  make 
motorists  aware  of  speed  and  thereby 
reduce  accidents. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Fannin  ) .  and 
the  other  Senators  on  the  fioor  that  this 
is  a  realistic  amendment  in  that  it  is  not 
mandatory.  It  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress,  and  we  believe  that  it  can  be 
implemented  by  the  States,  by  the  coun- 
ties, and  by  the  cities  and  those  political 
subdivisions  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  operation  of  cars  and  the  en- 
forcement of  speed  laws. 

I  believe  there  is  interest  shown  by 
the  people  in  the  conservation  of  fuel.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  very  important 
if  we  could  act  in  this  way  now  and  sub- 
sequently implement  what  is  being  done 
through  the  national  fuel  and  energy 
policy  study,  in  which  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, was  extremely  active,  as  was  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  FanninK 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  my 
amendment  are  realistic,  both  in  terms 
of  result  and  of  implementation.  Vir- 
tually all  highways  now  have  speed  lim- 
its so  their  reduction  would  mean  that 
simply  enforcement  would  be  at  differ- 
ent levels  than  at  present.  The  great 
interest  in  the  gasoline  shortage  and  the 
fact  that  it  affects  all  of  us  has  made 
us  increasingly  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  traveling  slower.  I  believe  that  the 
speed  limit  proposals  in  the  amendment 
are  not  excessive  to  the  point  that  they 
would  cause  serious  problems  for  com- 
mercial vehicles  operations.  Indeed,  I 
would  imagine  that  necessary  adjust- 
ments would  be  vastly  preferable  to  nm- 
ning  out  of  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  the  fuel  shortage  is 
with  us  now.  Through  the  national  fuel 
and  energy  policy  study,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  legislation  I  sponsored,  the 
Senate  is  attempting  to  establish  the 
direction  for  the  future  production  and 
use  of  energy.  The  present  situation, 
however,  requires  Immediate  attention 
and  I  am  convinced  tliat  the  provisions 
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of  this  amendment  will  be  of  great  value 
in  easing  the  fuel  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  I  prepared  and  spon- 
sored the  national  fuel  and  energy  policy 
study  2  years  ago.  Through  that  study 
we  come  to  grips  with  many  of  these 
problems. 

The  present  situation,  however,  is 
something  that  needs  immediate  atten- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment,  which  is  not  man- 
datory, but  call  for  implementation  by 
individual  subdivisions,  would  help  very 
much  to  meet  the  goal  we  seek. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Vireinia,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
Senate's  special  national  fuel  and  en- 
ergy policy  study  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

It  is  obvious  to  us  all  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  must  do 
something  about  conserving  energy  in  all 
forms,  whether  it  relates  to  electricity, 
automobiles,  or  whatever  the  use  might 
be. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  is  a  good  begirming  and  that 
it  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
certain  mandatory  moves  that  will  have 
to  be  made. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  we  have  the  proposed  national 
policy  for  energy  conservation  bill 
pending  in  committee.  There  are  many 
areas  that  we  can  look  into  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  some  real  energy 
savings. 

I  might  point  out  that  it  is  clear  that 
one  necessary  thing — and  I  do  not  know 
just  how  to  go  about  it — is  that  we  will 
need  to  limit  the  total  weight  and 
amoimt  of  horsepower  to  be  permitted 
in  new  automobiles.  We  must  determine 
whether  there  ought  to  be  a  tax  or  an 
overall  limit.  The  question  is  a  dlfQcult 
one,  but  we  ought  to  start  looking  into 
these  things  now. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
made  an  excellent  beginning.  I  compli- 
ment him.  And  I  am  pleased  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
in  his  compliments  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
logical  step  to  take,  even  if  we  were  not 
faced  with  a  zero  surplus.  What  we  are 
really  talking  about  here  is  a  more  sen- 
sible form  of  driving,  one  which  will  re- 
sult in  fewer  accidents.  I  believe. 

I  have  just  been  figuring  out  here 
roughly  that  if  I  drove  200  miles,  which 
is  about  what  you  can  get  on  a  tank  of 
gasoline  if  you  have  a  car  that  came  out 
before  the  new  conservation  measures 
were  applied,  it  would  take  you  about  3.5 
hours  to  go  200  miles  at  60  miles  an  hour. 
If  you  drive  at  50  miles  an  hour,  it  will 
take  about  4  hours.  But  you  spend  the  re- 
sulting half-hour  saved  refueling,  eating, 
and  so  forth,  so  really  you  do  not  save 


anything.  This  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  by  people  in 
the  field  of  safety,  who  have  tried  to  show 
American  drivers  that  driving  an  extra 
10,  15,  or  20  miles  an  hour  really  does 
not  save  them  any  time,  it  endangers 
their  lives  and  costs  them  money. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  approach.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  Congress  will  have  to  take  fiu-ther 
steps  to  effectuate  a  change  in  displace- 
ment of  our  engines  and  the  resulting 
aggravation  of  the  fuel  shortage,  but  I 
wholeheartedly  approve  this  measure. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spond not  only  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  am  appreciative  of  liis  kind  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  amendment,  but  I 
think  he  speaks  in  reasoned  terms  about 
the  larger  elements  involved,  now  and  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  do  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has 
said  with  reference  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  this  sense  of 
Congress  resolution.  I  beheve  it  is  very 
important,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
conservation  of  fuel  and  the  standpoint 
of  safety.  I  know  that  the  Senator  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  safety,  and  ap- 
preciates that  this  is  also  a  factor  in 
safety.  The  Senator  has  been  working 
with  our  highway  departments  for  years, 
and  has  contributed  greatly  in  that  re- 
spect. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  as  far  as  this  resolu- 
tion is  concerned,  whether  it  would  af- 
fect the  schedules  of  buses  or  their  regu- 
lar activities.  Of  course,  perhaps  over  a 
period  of  time  it  would  result  in  their 
wishing  to  slow  down  so  as  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  other  vehicles  traveling  the 
highways,  but  as  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal,  it  would  have  no  effect  on 
bus  schedules  or  traveling  buses. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  would  only  be,  of 
course,  as  it  is  implemented  by  the  juris- 
dictional bodies  of  the  States,  counties, 
or  cities.  There  might  be  some  adjust- 
ments to  be  made.  But  here  we  do  not 
speak  in  terms  of  mandatory  legislation, 
only  the  sense  of  Congress  calling  on  po- 
litical subdivisions  to  work  with  the  in- 
dividual driver,  with  the  bus  company, 
and  with  the  trucking  company  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  a  realistic  approach 
to  lower  speeds.  This  is  in  the  interest  of 
safety,  as  stressed  by  the  Senator's  col- 
league from  Arizona,  and  would  also 
have  the  result  of  a  very  important  sav- 
ing in  the  supplies  of  fuel. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  xleld  to  me? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I.  too, 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  on  his  very  appropriate  amend- 
ment, and  also  to  comment  on  the  prop- 
osition that  there  is  another  factor  in- 
volved in  using  our  automobiles  that 
seems  to  be  of  considerable  importance, 
and  that  is  carpooling. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  a  sponsor  of  a 


proposed  resolution,  together  with  its  au- 
thor, who  is  present  in  the  Chamber  to- 
day, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett),  which  would 
ask  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  carpooling  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving gasoline. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  concurs  that  this,  too,  would  be 
a  step  forward  at  this  very  critical  time. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  ask  that  his  resolution,  which  is  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  be  added  to  this  bill  as  a  fur- 
ther means  of  expressing  the  Senate's 
concern  in  urging  the  reasonableness  of 
putting  two  people  instead  of  one  in  a  car 
as  they  go  to  work. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware  of  my 
interest  in  the  great  highway  system  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
crisis  used  to  its  perpetual  detriment, 
oecause  I  think  it  offers  a  great  oppwr- 
tunity  to  all  Americans  to  be  independent 
and  free,  and  see  this  great  land.  So 
I  hope  we  will  promote  commonsense 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  dur- 
ing these  next  2  to  5  years.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  ask  that 
his  proposed  resolution  on  car  pooling 
be  added  to  this  measiu-e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ron  Frank 
and  Mr.  David  Russell  of  my  staff  be  ac- 
corded the  privileges  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  this  measure,  S.  1570. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  comments  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  I  do  plan  to  offer 
the  resolution  on  car  pooling  as  a  part 
of  this  bill.  I  believe  that  the  possible 
savings  here  are  very  far  reaching,  be- 
cause it  has  been  showTi  that  if  the 
number  of  passengers  in  a  car  is  in- 
creased from  1.4,  which  is  the  average  in 
a  commuter  car  today,  to  2,  there  would 
be  a  sa\1ng  of  about  1.8  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day.  Also,  that  would  provide 
the  cheapest  form  of  mass  transit — 
cheaper  than  any  of  the  other  ways. 

So  I  do  plan  to  request  that  that  pro- 
vision be  made  a  part  of  this  bill,  and 
I  shall  offer  it  very  soon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time  on 
the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  >1eld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.   FANNIN.    Mr.   President,    I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  4.  following  the  words  "In 
section  102."  add  the  words: 

"No  allocation  plan,  regulation  or  order, 
nor  mandatory  price,  price  celling  or  re- 
straint, shall  be  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  whose  net  effect  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  total  supply  of 
crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products 
available  in  or  to  markets  In  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  intended  to  insure  that  the 
allocation  system  established  pursuant  to 
this  act  will  in  no  way  jeopardize  the 
supply  of  crude  or  refined  petroleum 
products.  It  therefore  provides  that — 

No  allocation  plan,  regrulatlon  or  order,  nor 
mandatory  price,  price  celling  or  restraint, 
shall  be  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
whose  net  effect  would  be  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  the  total  supply  of  crude  oil  or 
refined  petroleum  products  available  In  or 
to  markets  In  the  tTnlted  States. 

It  is  designed  to  stimulate  production 
rather  than  discourage  production.  With- 
out increased  production,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  opening  statement,  allocation 
of  fuels  will  only  spread  the  shortage 
around. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  very  helpful  clarifying  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  pleased  to  support  it.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Fannin  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1570 
as  reported  to  the  Senate.  The  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  as  designed — 
as  its  name  implies — as  an  emergency 
measure  to  deal  with  an  immediate  and 
urgent  problem — namely,  the  first  peace- 
time fuel  shortage  in  our  Nation's  history. 

On  April  30  of  this  year,  President 
Nixon  signed  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act,  which  included  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish a  volimtary  system  of  fuel  alloca- 
tion. We  had  recognized  at  the  time  that 
the  fuel  situation  required  a  system  of  al- 
location. The  guidelines  under  which  this 
system  is  to  operate  were  published  on 
May  23. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  supple- 
ments these  guidelines  and  the  prevloas 
authority  granted  the  President — for 
even  as  the  administration  begins  to  put 
the  voluntary  program  into  effect,  we 
are  able  to  see  the  drawbacks  of  this 
approach. 

For  example,  voluntary  allocation 
penalizes  those  public-spirited  companies 
who  cooperate  at  the  same  time  that  it 
favors  those  who  refuse  to  50  along. 

Second,  voluntary  allocation  raises 
serious  antitrust  questions,  in  that  it  asks 
oil  companies  to  exchange  supply  obliga- 
tions— a  clear  violation  of  our  antitrust 
statutes. 

In  addition,  under  a  voluntary  ap- 
proach, a  company  is  forced  to  honor 


contractual  obligations,  regardless  of 
shortage  or  priority  considerations. 

Further,  since  the  question  of  preemp- 
tion is  not  addressed  in  the  voluntary 
program,  a  company  that  complies  with 
the  Federal  program  may  find  itself  in 
conflict  with  the  fuel  allocation  require- 
ments established  by  State  or  local  gov- 
erimients. 

None  has  to  be  told  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  serious  and  fast  deteri- 
orating fuel  shortage.  It  is  clear  that 
while  we  are  beginning  to  experience 
some  inconveniences  now,  the  problem 
is  going  to  worsen  in  the  months  ahead. 
Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  establish  a 
firm,  fair,  workable  system  which  will 
accomplish  allocation  of  fuels,  at  reason- 
able prices,  to  those  people  who  need  it. 

I  am  pleased  that  with  S.  1570  a  sys- 
tem of  priorities  is  set  up.  Included  within 
the  list  of  priority  uses  are  public  health, 
safety  and  welfare  activities,  public  serv- 
ice activities,  and — most  importantly — 
agricultural  operations. 

Top  priority  in  the  present  energy  crisis 
must  go  to  our  farmers.  In  my  State, 
and  all  across  the  Nation,  farmers  are 
unable  to  get  enough  gasoline  to  run 
their  tractors  and  other  farm  equipment. 
If  we  do  not  take  immediate  action,  much 
of  their  output  will  go  unharvested.  and 
the  prices  of  food  will  skyrocket  even 
further. 

S.  1570  establishes  a  fair  system  of 
allocation  which  will  preserve  an  eco- 
nomically sound  and  independent  oil  in- 
dustry. We  are  not  attempting  to  put 
the  Government  into  the  energy  business, 
but  rather  to  guarantee  the  preservation 
of  this  free  enterprise  industry. 

The  crisis  with  which  we  are  faced  de- 
mands congressional  and  Presidential  ac- 
tion, and  S.  1570  will  give  the  President 
the  tools  he  needs  to  deal  with  this  crisis. 
I  urge  the  Senate's  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    NO,    151 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  151. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McIntyre's  amendment  (No.  151) 
is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

COMPETITION 

Sec.  In  order  to  assure  that  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  product  shortages  do  not  re- 
sult In  a  substantial  lessening  of  competition 
within  the  various  sectors  of  the  petroleum 
Industry,  but  particularly  with  regard  to  pe- 
troleiim  marketers  and  retailers,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  instruct  the  appropriate  agency  to 
closely  monitor  the  marketing  practices  en- 
gaged in  by  refiners,  as  defined  in  section 
10o(b)(2)  of  this  Act,  to  assure  compliance 
with  Federal  antitrust  laws  and  take  such 
action  as  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  as- 
sure such  compliance. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  know,  a  number 
of  hearings  have  been  recently  held  by 
several  committees  of  both  the  Senate 


and  the  House  on  our  present  fuel  sup- 
ply situation. 

A  recurrent  theme  voiced  by  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  witnesses  appearing 
at  these  various  hearings  has  been  the 
concern  that  petroleum  product  short- 
ages could  well  have  a  serious  damaging 
effect  on  competition  within  the  various 
sectors  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

Diu-ing  recent  hearings  that  I  chaired 
on  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  on 
this  question  of  product  shortages  and 
their  impact  on  the  national  economy,  a 
number  of  witnesses  specifically  urged 
that  the  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  our  Federal  antitrust  policy  make  a 
concerted  effort  at  assuring  that  a  mean- 
ingful level  of  competition  be  maintained. 

During  the  hearings  the  committee 
received  testimony  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  regarding  the  energy 
study  that  that  agency  has  been  con- 
ducting since  October  1970. 

I  specifically  asked  the  witnesses  ap- 
pearing on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  if  they  had  established  a 
monitoring  procedure  during  the  short- 
age period  to  assure  that  during  this 
dilHcult  period  that  a  meaningful  level 
of  competition  would  be  maintained  and 
that  the  shortages  would  not  be  used  as 
a  tool  to  drive  a  significant  part  of  the 
marketing  segment  of  the  oil  industry 
out  of  business. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  indi- 
cated, however,  that  they  did  not  have 
such  a  procedure.  Because  of  this,  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  8.  1570  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  have  the  Anti- 
tnost  Division  of  the  Justice  Department 
to  monitor  the  marketing  practices  in 
the  industry  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  President  if  we  do  not  take  appro- 
priate action  immediately  and  if  Con- 
gress does  not  make  it  clear  of  its  intent 
to  assure  that  during  this  shortage  pe- 
riod every  reasonable  action  must  be 
taken  to  maintain  competition,  thou- 
sands of  small  business  marketers  face 
the  clear  threat  of  being  forced  out  of 
business  and  the  consumer  will  be  the 
ultimate  victim. 

The  competitive  history  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry clearly  shows  that  the  major 
companies  have  the  economic  power  to 
make  the  life-and-death  decision  over 
the  existence  of  the  independent  market- 
ing segment  of  the  industry  and  short- 
ages of  petroleum  products  greatly  en- 
hance this  power. 

Congress  must  make  it  absolutely  clear 
from  the  legislation  that  we  are  present- 
ly considering  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  tolerate  or  allow  our  es- 
tablished antitrust  policies  to  be  either 
ignored,  abridged,  or  violated. 

Since  the  introduction  of  my  amend- 
ment, another  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered by  Senators  Humphrey  and  Jack- 
son designed  not  only  to  accomplish  the 
same  results  as  my  amendment  No.  151 
but  which  also  deals  with  other  sensitive 
antitinist  areas. 

If  I  may  invite  the  attention  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  sponsor,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Jackson),  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  goes 
to  communication  among  oil  companies 
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concerning  allocations,  and  that  the 
Justice  Department  representative  must 
be  present  and  a  transcript  of  the  meet- 
ing made  public?  Does  that  sound  about 
right? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Do  I  also  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senators'  amend- 
ment would  have  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  undertake  a  6-month  re- 
port on  the  causes  of  the  present  short- 
ages and  would  also  study  the  structure 
of  the  oil  industry? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Well,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  of  Senators 
Jackson,  and  Humphrey  is  of  a  broader 
scope  than  my  own.  I  will  withdraw  my 
amendment  at  this  time  and  would  like 
to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Minnesota  and  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
first  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  for  a  very  fine 
statement  in  connection  with  his  amend- 
ment. I  know  that  he  has  been  holding 
hearings  and  taking  an  active  and  keen 
interest  in  this  whole  area  of  antitrust 
laws  and  in  assuring  proper  and  effective 
competition.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  I  are  about  to  offer  will  include  the 
area  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  addressed.  I  hope  that  the  over- 
all amendment,  of  which  he  is  about  to 
be  a  cosponsor,  will  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Washington.  During 
the  course  of  this  debate,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  man- 
ager and  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill 
concerning  the  allocations  as  I  have  seen 
them  working  in  the  market  area  in  New 
Hampshire.  Several  things  have  come  to 
my  attention  that  are  disturbing  but  I 
am  sure  my  fears  will  be  allayed  when 
the  facts  are  explained  here. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici).  The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McINTYRE)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Amendment  No.  168. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  168 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  168  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  v?ith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  text  of  amendment  No.  168  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  9,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Except  as  speclflcaUy  provided 
herein,  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  Individual,  corpora- 


tion, or  other  business  organization  subject 
thereto  Immunity  from  civil  or  criminal 
UabUity  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  As  tised  m  this  section,  the  term 
"antitrust  laws"  Includes  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1890  (ch.  647,  26  Stat.  209),  as  amended; 
the  Act  of  October  15,  1914  (ch.  323,  38  Stat. 
730) ,  as  amended;  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (38  Stat.  717),  as  amended;  sec- 
tions 73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27,  1894 
(28  Stat.  570) .  as  amended;  the  Act  of  June 
19,  1936  (ch.  592,  49  Stat.  1526),  a»  amended. 

(c)  Any  priority  schedule,  plan,  regulation, 
or  allocation  program  proposed  pursuant  to 
section  104(a)  hereof  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  who  shall  be  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  of  not  less  than  seven 
days  before  such  schedule,  plan,  regulation, 
or  allocation  program  takes  effect  to  com- 
ment as  to  whether  It  would  tend  to  create 
or  maintain  anticompetitive  practices  or  sit- 
uations InconsUtent  with  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  to  propose  an  alternative  or  alternatives 
which  would  avoid  or  overcome  such  effects 
while  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Whenever  It  Is  necessary,  in  order  to 
execute  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  plans, 
regulations,  or  orders  Issued  pursuant  there- 
to, for  owners,  officers,  agents,  or  representa- 
tives of  two  or  more  producers.  Importers, 
refiners,  or  resellers  of  crude  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products  subject  to  this  Act  to 
meet,  confer,  or  communicate  In  such  a  fash- 
Ion  and  to  such  ends  that  might  otherwise 
be  construed  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  they  may  do  so  only  upion  an 
order  of  the  agency  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
specifying  and  limiting  the  subject  matter 
and  objectives  of  such  meeting,  conference, 
or  communication.  Moreover,  such  meeting, 
conference,  or  communication  shall  take 
place  only  In  the  presence  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  a  verbatim  transcript  of 
such  meeting,  conference,  or  communication 
shall  be  taken  and  deposited  with  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, where  It  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  Inspection. 

(e)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  section  brought  under  the  antitrust 
laws  or  comparable  State  pricing  or  re- 
straint of  trade  statutes,  or  for  breach  of 
contract  In  any  Federal  or  State  court  aris- 
ing out  of  delay  or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or 
offer  for  sale  or  exchange  crude  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products,  that  such  delay  or  fail- 
ure was  caused  solely  by  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  with  manda- 
tory priority  schedules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(f)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust 
laws  or  comparable  State  pricing  or  restraint 
of  trade  statutes  arising  from  any  meeting, 
conference,  or  communication  or  agreement 
resulting  therefrom,  held  or  made  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  of  plans,  regulations,  or  orders 
Issued  pursuant  thereto,  that  such  meeting, 
conference,  communication,  or  agreement 
was  carried  out  or  made  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  hereof. 

(g>  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  monitor  the  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  by  the  agency 
designated  to  administer  the  provisions 
thereof  and  by  persons  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  and  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  action  taken  pursuant  thereto,  or 
condition  created  thereby,  which  would  tend 
to  create  or  maintain  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices or  situations  Inconsistent  with  the  anti- 
trust laws  or  have  a  lasting  adverse  Impact 
upon  competition  or  upon  any  of  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  section  102(d).  (f),  or  (g) 
of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
prepare   and  transmit  to  the  Congress,   no 


later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment hereof — 

(1)  a  report  on  the  relationship  between 
the  structure,  behavior,  and  operational 
characteristics  of  the  petroleum  industry  ( In- 
cluding the  vertical  Integration  of  produc- 
tion, transportation,  refining,  and  market- 
ing; and  Joint  ventures  among  petroleimi 
companies)  and  the  causes  of  the  present 
shortages  of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products;  and 

(2)  a  report  on  petroleum  Industry  prac- 
tices and  trends  In  the  marketing  of  gaso- 
line and  other  petroleum  products  Including 
the  use  of  credit  cards,  the  promotion  of 
second  and  third  brand  name  products,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  franchise  agreements 
and  the  protection  they  afford  the  franchise 
and  the  role  of  the  independent  retailer. 

(1)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
have  the  authority,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptions in  section  6  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  (ch.  311,  38  Stat. 
721),  to  gather  and  compUe  such  Informa- 
tion concerning,  and  to  require  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  information  by,  all  corporations 
including  common  carriers  subject  to  the  Act, 
as  may  be  required  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  there  on  each  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment  have  already  been 
discussed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre). 
Also,  much  of  the  body  of  the  amend- 
ment has  been  discussed  in  considerable 
detail  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  prevent  any  form  of  collusion  or 
conspiracy  among  the  majors  in  the  oil 
industry,  thereby  resulting  in  any  im- 
fair  competitive  practices  for  monopoli- 
zation of  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
or  retailing  of  petroleum  supplies. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  make 
it  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  Jackson 
bill  now  before  us  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  in  any  way  jeopardizing  the  ac- 
tions of  companies  who  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  S.  1570.  In  other  words, 
the  provisions  of  S.  1570,  when  compUed 
with  by  the  major  oil  companies,  would 
mean  that  the  companies  were  not  in 
any  violation  of  any  antitrust  laws  but, 
rather,  were  cooperating  under  the  (arms 
of  the  new  statute. 

Finally,  amendment  No.  168  w^ould  re- 
quire a  report  on  the  total  structure  and 
operation  of  the  petroleum  industry  from 
the  crude  oU,  the  well,  through  the  dis- 
tribution and  refinery  system,  all  the 
way  to  the  consumer  market.  Such  a  re- 
port can  be  made  available  to  Congress 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law. 

I  might  add  that  there  has  been  no 
real  updating  of  the  structural  organiza- 
tion of  the  oil  industry  since  way  back 
In  the  1930's  with  the  temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  report  of  that  pe- 
riod. It  is  surely  needed  so  that  we  can 
know  much  more  about  this  fabulous  in- 
dustry because  of  its  tremendous  impact 
on  the  total  economy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  a  brief, 
thumbnail  sketch  of  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do. 

Let  me  take  some  time  now  to  tell 
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about  a  1-day  hearing  that  was  just 
completed  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
this  past  Saturday.  As  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Economic  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  we  went 
to  Minneapolis,  Miiui.,  so  that  we  could 
obtain  some  grassroots  information  on 
the  impact  of  the  causes  of  the  fuel 
shortage,  as  well  as  subjecting  my 
amendments  to  S.  1570  to  some  hard 
grassroots  scrutiny  by  those  who  are 
operative  in  the  field  of  distribution 
and  the  wholesaling  of  petroleum 
supplies. 

We  heard  from  about  15  such  wit- 
nesses, from  both  the  supplier  and  the 
user  point  of  view,  such  as  the  Associa- 
tion of  Petroleum  Dealers,  petroleum 
distributors,  refiners  such  as  the  Mid- 
land Cooperative,  representatives  from 
bus  and  truck  lines,  representatives  of 
trade  unions  and  airport  operators,  as 
well  as  municipal  officials. 

From  the  hearings,  the  subcommittee 
learned  first  that  the  fuel  shortage  in 
Minnesota  is  too  serious  to  be  left  to  any 
hit  or  miss  voluntary  allocation  system. 

In  fact,  every  witness,  whether  the 
witness  was  from  a  petroleum  refinery, 
or  a  distributor,  or  a  wholesaler,  or  a 
retailer,  or  a  user  advocated  mandatory 
allocations.  Many  of  them  were  hoping 
that  such  would  not  be  necessary;  but 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
as  between  a  choice  of  the  voluntary 
program  and  the  mandatory,  they  had 
to  support,  out  of  sheer  necessity,  a 
mandatory  allocation  system.  The  vol- 
untary system  was  reported  to  us  as  not 
having  provided  adequate  protection  so 
far.  although  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
has  been  responsive  and  helpful. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  system  before  we  vote 
on  S.  1570  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  member  of  my  staff.  Miss 
Ross,  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Mr.  Cox, 
be  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
referred  to  some  of  the  testimony  that 
was  obtained  during  the  past  weekend. 
The  hearing,  by  the  way.  was  very  timely 
and  informative.  The  witnesses  present 
at  that  hearing  were  deeply  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  monopolization  of 
the  oil  industry  and  the  effects  they  be- 
lieve this  is  having  on  the  current  fuel 
shortages. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  majors  were  actually  using 
what  appears  to  be  a  shortage  in  order 
to  gain  full  control  over  the  market  dis- 
tribution system.  Considerable  evidence 
was  brought  to  our  attention  on  this 
point.  Some  witnesses  doubted  there  was 
even  a  shortage.  But  I  think  that,  in 
general,  most  of  the  witnesses  recognized 
that  there  was  a  shortage,  that  there  is 
greater  use  of  petroleum  products  in 
1973  than  in  1972  or  1971. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  brought  to  our 
attention  that  if  we  base  legislation  even 
on  a  period  of  what  we  would  call  more 
normal  use — 1972 — this  still  would  leave 
us  in  a  very  precarious  situation. 

For  example,  the  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives who  appeared  before  the  sub- 


committee cited  the  need  for  additional 
fuel  supplies  over  and  beyond  1972.  Why? 
This  is  something  that  has  almost  gone 
unnoticed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  or  in  Congress. 

We  are  asking  the  farmers  of  America 
to  open  up  45  million  acres  of  new  lands, 
additional  acreage,  in  order  to  expand 
production.  Those  45  million  acres  are 
for  wheat,  com,  and  soybeans.  At  least 
two  of  those  commodities  will  require 
substantial  amounts  of  petroleum — fuel 
oil,  natural  gas,  or  propane — to  permit 
drying,  drying  being  necessary  to  have  a 
good  product  that  has  any  nutritional 
value.  It  was  noted  that  if  there  is  any 
interruption  in  the  drying  process,  even 
as  long  as  2  days,  the  grain  that  is  being 
dried  spoils,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses is  worthless. 

The  point  was  emphasized  as  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  continuous,  steady 
supply  of  petroleum  products  for  our 
agricultural  sector.  This  goes  all  the  way 
from  the  planting  to  the  harvesting  to 
the  drying  to  the  transporting  to  the 
processing  and  to  the  ultimate  distribu- 
tion of  the  finished  product. 

Very  powerful  testimony  was  given  to 
us,  and  I  believe  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  be  well  advised  to  keep  in 
mind  that  even  if  the  farm  segment  of 
our  economy  were  able  to  get  as  much 
petroleum  as  they  were  able  to  receive 
last  year,  this  would  be  approximately 
10  percent  short  of  what  is  needed  for 
crop  year  1973. 

We  had  other  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  longtime  ciistomers 
of  some  of  the  major  oil  companies  only 
to  find  that  in  recent  days  the  oil  com- 
panies have  cut  off  their  supply — and 
have  done  so.  may  I  say.  without  even 
very  much  advance  notice.  I  have  a  letter, 
for  example,  from  Mrs.  Lester  C.  Ripley 
of  Luveme,  Mirm.,  who  says: 

My  husband  has  been  an  operator  of  an 
Independent  service  station  for  over  20  years 
and  is  being  forced  to  close  because  of  his 
Inability  to  purchase  gasoline. 

Can  you  give  us  some  forthright  answers 
to  why  we  are  being  pushed  out  of  the  mar- 
ket? Why  wasn't  this  situation  foreseen  if 
there  really  ib  a  shortage?  If  we  are  using 
more  than  can  be  produced  what  will  happen 
in  the  future? 

Many  others  in  my  State  believe  they 
know  the  answer  to  Mrs.  Ripley's  ques- 
tion. It  is  that  the  major  oil  firms  have 
irresponsibly  abused  their  market  power. 

Mr.  Wayne  Comstock.  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Minnesota  Association  of  Pe- 
troleum Retailers,  made  this  case  very 
forcefully  to  the  subcommittee.  He  said: 

If  we  are  to  solve  this  problem  we  must 
prohibit  oil  companies  from  further  monop- 
olizing of  the  retailing  of  gasoline — no  mat- 
ter which  subterfuge  or  device  they  utilize 
to  do  so — gasoline  shortage  Included. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  will  develop  in  the 
course  of  my  discussion  in  favor  of  this 
amendment,  I  believe  there  are  many 
reasons  why  we  must  halt  the  monopoli- 
zation of  the  petroleum  industry  by  the 
giant  petroleum  corporations.  We  must 
halt  any  further  market  domination  and 
control.  Discussion  of  whether  this  is  an 
explicit  conspiracy,  as  important  as  that 
may  be,  is  not  as  important  as  the  fact 
that  the  giant  petroleum  corporations 
are  by  some  means  able  to  gain  control 
over  the  entire  petroleum  industry,  from 


the  crude  oil  product,  whether  it  is  do- 
mestically produced  or  imported,  to  the 
point  where  it  reaches  the  gas  station 
and  the  bulk  station  in  one's  own  com- 
munity. It  is  an  implicit  abuse  of  market 
power  that  is  evident  here. 

S.  1570  and  the  amendment  sponsored 
by  myself,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  provide  some  of  the  protection 
we  need.  Moreover,  it  will  develop  the  in- 
formation that  is  necessary  to  develop 
proper  further  policy  in  this  area. 

QUESTIONS  RAISED  ABOUT   MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES 

There  are  a  great  many  questions  on 
the  position  and  behavior  of  the  major 
oil  companies. 

First,  the  major  oil  companies  are 
more  prosperous  and  profitable  now  than 
they  have  been  in  a  long  time,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  independent  firms  are 
suffering  great  financial  difficulty — 
greater  than  they  have  suffered  at  any 
time  in  their  existence. 

Some  interesting  facts:  The  earnings 
of  the  five  biggest  oil  companies  jumped 
by  26  percent  between  the  first  quarter  of 
1972  and  1973.  The  earnings  of  Exxon, 
the  largest  oil  company  in  the  United 
States,  jumped  by  43  percent  over  the 
same  period.  The  earnings  of  the  next 
27  oil  companies  jumped  by  32  percent 
over  the  same  period.  So  we  see  a  situa- 
tion in  which  earnings — and  these  are 
net  earnings,  not  gross — are  going  up 
and  up  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  mar- 
ket squeeze,  and  at  a  time  when  inde- 
pendent operators  are  being  forced  out 
of  business  by  the  hundreds. 

Second,  it  is  strange  that  the  major 
oil  companies  would  be  pulling  out  of  so 
many  markets  in  the  country  at  a  time 
when  they  are,  in  fact,  so  prosperous. 
Prosperity  should  be  a  time  for  expan- 
sion. Yet  Gulf  is  withdrawing  in  Mary- 
land. Michigan.  Iowa.  Wisconsin.  Dela- 
ware. Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Montana. 
Wyoming,  Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho. 
Utah.  Nevada,  and  northern  California. 
Here  is  a  company  whose  profits  are  go- 
ing up  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  sales  are 
going  up.  Its  net  income  is  going  up.  And 
it  is  withdrawing  its  operations  in  18 
States.  Exxon,  Phillips.  British  Petro- 
leum, Atlantic  Richfield,  Amoco,  Sunoco, 
and  other  firms  are  withdrawing  in  sim- 
ilar patterns  from  major  sections  of  the 
country. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  a  sort  of  di- 
vision of  labor  here.  Some  companies  are 
withdrawing  from  certain  States;  other 
companies  are  withdrawing  from  other 
States,  kind  of  leaving  the  country  re- 
gionalized for  certain  marketing  opera- 
tions. The  argument  that  the  firms  use 
to  withdraw  is  uneconomic.  I  would  like 
to  know  when  the  State  of  Minnesota 
became  "uneconomic"  to  Gulf.  They  have 
been  there  for  years,  in  good  times  and 
bad  times,  and  at  a  time  when  the  profits 
are  higher  than  ever  they  say  they  are 
going  to  withdraw.  Yet  as  they  withdraw 
Exxon  comes  in  and  moves  in  harder 
with  more  stations. 

Mr.  President,  the  term  "uneconomic," 
of  course  goes  to  the  question  of  how 
large  the  major  oil  companies  believe 
their  profit  should  be.  The  profits  of  a 
competitive  industry  are  not  the  same 
as  the  profits  of  the  monopolistic  Indus- 
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mon^oll?tlc°SiS!'t  *lJ*SltoS^w     ?f  n  "'^'  T^\  '^  '°  T'^  *^^y  "^  ^^^        Th^'  ^^e  Problem  of  the  independents 

fX  mSets,  res^  ?raS  SS^S         "^  "^        °^^  ^""'^ ''''""  ^  ^^^ ""  *'  "°'  ^"^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^'^^^^  g^soUne  sta- 

prices  restram  iraae.  ana  raise  the  squeeze  on  the  independents  tions.  We  are  talking  about  the  viabiUty 

This  mav  well  be  what  thp  mninr  nil  ^^  *^®  ^^™®  *'"°^  ^^  majors  are  en-  of  the  whole  system  of  importers,  re- 
firms  are  doing  in  view  of  the  pTtroleim  !f^^'^,  ^"  *^f  withdrawal  from  many  re-  fibers,  distributors,  and  retailers  that  are 
product  price  increasS  we  found  diiS  ^°"^  markets,  independent  refiners,  now  owned  by  the  23  giant  oil  companies. 
Srhe^gs  i?SesotI  on^atS/  distributors  and  dealers  find  their  sup-'  ,  Mr  President  I  submit  that  something 
Although  the  Economic  StabiUzatlon  Act  Pjy  sources  drying  up  and  are  forced  out  if  not  right  when  the  Department  of 
requireithatpetZemSSesfSr?^^^^^  of  business.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
major  firms  be  held  to  no  more  than  Preparedness  has  already  indicated  that  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  Government 
1.5  percent,  for  an  averaKe  of  all  Dctro  P^°'^»'^ly  "»ore  than  880  independent  gas-  can  say  there  is  only  a  2-percent  short 
leum  product  prices  for  the  vet^  we  ^^^  stations  are  no  longer  in  existence  ^a"  in  our  supply,  nationwide.  Yet  we 
found  numerous  examples  of  nrodupt  "^^*  ^^'"^  ^  existence  only  a  short  time  see  price  increases  that  represent  a  mar- 
price  increases  going  ud  to  50  nerrent  *^°'  ^"'^  *^**  ^^°°  additional  stations  i^et  afflicted  with  scarcity,  almost  to  the 

Prices  are  going  up  The  testimonv  in  ^re  suffering  financial  difficulties.  Point  of  serious  calamity.  Something  is 

my  State  from  every  segment  of  our  ^- "F^t   ^^^^culties    facing    independent  ^rong  and  everybody  seems  to  know  it 

economy  from  bankers  to  ritail  ooerator^  di?<^"butors  are  also  grea1>-and  the  im-  except  the  Government, 

to  wholesalers  tTSre  to  ?eflneriS  P^.<=a"on  of  Jobbers  closing  is  that  it        The  Senator  from  niinois  (Mr.  Ste- 

shows  an  unbelievable  Increase  in  thP  ^les  up  the  source  of  supply  for  many  of  venson),  holding  hearings  in  his  own 

price  of  fuel^  gasoline   petrole^Sn  prod!  *^«jetaU  dealers.  Mr.  Jerry  Everett,  ex-  State  of  niinois.  came  forth  with  infor- 

ucts.  There  is  only  one  product  in  the  f*^"^^''^  director  of  the  Northeast  Petro-  ^aUon  that  showed  price  gouging,  mar- 

entire    petroleum    Industry    that    has  ^^^  Association,  provided  the  subcom-  ^^^  control.  That  is  all  a  part  of  the  rec- 

shown  any  possible  restraint  and  that  is  ^^^  u*"^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^^  ^  Minnesota  or^  of  the  hearings  that  relate  to  this 

residual  oil.  Other  than  that   whether  f^o^^  where  the  majors  are  squeezing  out  legislation.  The  squeeze  on  the   inde- 

it  is  diesel  fuel,  grease  gasoline  for  the  ^he  independent  jobbers,  such  as  the  fol-  Pendents   is   documented   all   over   the 

motor,  fuel  f or  tS  Se'  or  St  f uel  f or  '""Z""^'-  n^S' J  T  "°'  T  "!?'?  '"'^  r'"^,^ 

the  airplane,  prices  have  gone  up  and  v,^T  Wadena.  Minnesota:  "Our  company  number  of  cases  we  heard  from.  I  will 

UP  and  UP  ^^  ^*^"  "'^  business  since  1931.  Our  sup-  simply  say  that  the  problem  of  the  inde- 

It  was  intPrP^stinp-  tr>  nnf^  fv. of  .«„»,„  «f  PHer  has  cancelled  our  contract  as  of  June  pendents  is  not  that  of  just  a  few  mar- 

theL  price  iSSr^f^rivn^H^h^f  1^'f '■, '^,**'  '''^'  ''**^'  ^'^  ^*^«  **  '^^^^^^  ^^^  S^o^^^  stations.  We  are  talking 

inese  price  increases  are  far  beyond  what  400  fuel  oil  customers  and  150  gasoline  cus-  about  the  viability  of  the  whole  svstem 

the  cost-of-hvmg  standard  of  1.5  per-  tomers  that  we  can  no  longer  supply."  of  Irnnorters    rpfinpr^    riittHhnt^^.    o^ 

cent  for  the  entire  industry  would  per-  From  Kent,  Minnesota  r-'Thifis^the  worst  retai?ersTat  Ir^l^'ed  hi  thP^^W,!;^? 

mit.  condition   that   we   have  ever   been  In    It  7^^"®^^  ^^f'  ^^^  ovvned  by  the  23  giant 

Mr.   Ross  Thorffinnson,   chairman  of  ''"*"'*  V^^  ^^'^  during  the  war  time.  Hope         \^°^?^^^^  *«  k»     *■          ^  *v-   .  ^v, 

the  board  of  National  Car  Rental  Svs-  ^^  ?J'  ^^^  *^^  business  going,  if  this  keeps  .   p  ^^  needs  to  be  stressed  that  the 

tern  said  that  his  firm  hn<:PvnPriP^L^  "P-  ^^*  ^"^^^  business  is  finished.  We  haul  independent  sector  of  the  oil  industry  is 

S'e^creases  of%n  S^  ?n  ntrS  S  T'^^'"*  ^^'^  ^*^"^  '"^^  *«  ^^2  farmers  that  more  significant  in  its  contribution  to 

f uernSases  for  107-^  'Z'^L.^T''^  ""^  ""'^""'^  °'  ^«'^'^-  "^^^  S'"*'  competition  than  even  its  numbers  might 

lueipurcnases  for  1973.  wheat,  barley,  corn,  soybeans,  sugar  beets,  indicate     The     independent    marketers 

Louis  B.Olsen,  assistant  general  man-  and  sunflowers.  We  need  around  60,000  gal^  have  been  a  sigSflc^t  sourcf  ofDrS 

ager   of    the   Twin    Cities   Metropolitan  °ns  of  diesei  fuel  and  wiii  need  250,000  fal-  cSetiSon  a^d^Sam  e  neTtectal^^^^^ 

Transit  Commission,  said  that  his  firm  ions  of  gasoline."  f^JrSi^^L  wr    if^i  ^    ^ 

has  experienced  a  25-percent  price  i™  f'T  S*'  ^^^^'^^  Minnesota:  -l  have  been  ^^Ltf^^iT^'^y;  ^^  ^^^^  '^^^  ^^^^^  ^^g- 

crease  for  diesel  fuel  in  their  1 Q??  f nil  *  ^°^^^''  ^^"^"^  ^^^"^  «,  1956,  and  have  been  '"^P*^  of  the  Industry, 

contrlct    purchased   frorn   a   ria^or   nn  ^f  ^'^  *°  "'^"  ^  '""'"*'  ^°""^=*  cancellation.         They  are  being  ripped  out  all  over  the 

romnanv    P"'^^"^^^^    ^^^^^    ^    "^^^^^    °^^  J^e  reason  given  to  me  was  my  operation  country,  slowly  but  surely,  and  in  some 

Tn  oHHUio^  ,,.  tv,»  oc              .  •  ^°^f  "°i  ^^°*  enough  net  as  I  do  not  sell  places  not  SO  slowlv.  We  have  lost  more 

In  addition  to  the  25-percent  increase  tba.  i  have  not  signed  this,  as  they  did  not  than  200  of  them  in  mv  own  State  of 

m  diesel  fuel  costs,  bids  for  petroleum  approach  me  until  two  weeks  before  con-  Mirmesota    and  onlv  ScaSTwP  m«dP 

products  for  the  Metropolitan  Transit  ^^^<=t  automatic  renewal  date,  i  have  not  Sn^   dir^t  anioairto^hP  l,m  r?i1 

Commission,   resulted  in   the  following  ^^^"  *'''«  ^°  '°<^at«  another  supplier.  Number  ?,"^°"ti'  °^     k,  *f P^^^^  ^?  ^"®  ^^'^  P*^ 

price  increases:          ,                   lo^owmg  ^        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  hh^   ^^^^  ^^^  Co.  were  we  able  to  permit  our  DX  sta- 

PpTcpnt  accounts  as  I  am  the  only  supplier  out  "Ons  to  survive  for  the  remainder  of  the 

Product:               '                           increase  °^  *^'^  ^'"ag^?  Nu^iber  Two:  What  will  my  year. 

No.  30  H.D.  Motor  Oil— 60  000  gallons           40  ^2^^^  ^'^**^  ^  ^*^®  worked  for  all  these  Testimony  taken  in  my  own  State  on 

Hydraulic     Transmission    Fluid— 12.000  "^^^       worth  once  I'm  phased  out??"  Saturday  indicated  that  in  manv  rural 

Gallons  20  conceme<f  X  «hnf,'t"'tT°**-    "}  J"^  ^°^^  areas,  one  filling  station  after  another  is 

No.  2  Lithium  Grease-10.000  lbs 28  faH^n^to  "f"^  t^°"^^^^  '^^'^P^^^  'cancel-  being  closed. 

NO.  140  Gear  Lubricant-19.000  lbs......     13  harto^fefl:/ tf ^V^itlf  ^he^^T  ^^^  ^^  ^he  last  20.  30.  or  40  years  school 

In   still   another  example,  Mr.   A.   C.  ^^'^  ^^  *^®  ^""e  we  switched  two  stations  districts  have  contracted  with  big  com- 

Hillman,    owner    of    United    Van    Bus  *°  them.  Now  they  want  to  pull  out  and  Panies  like  Standard  Oil  for  fuel  oil.  Now, 

Deliveiy  too.  told  the  subcommittee  that  it^^'l  "t  without  gasoline  or  fuel  oil.  We  in  every  instance  where  they  have  sought 

since  the  beginning  of  1973,  his  gasoline  now   Tbifiit,'"!'""^  ^?^^-*^^'"  *°  ^^^^^  "^  ^^^^  ^  maintain  their  contracts,  they 

prices  have  increased  by  3o' percint  and  sToo J^g'aiiorof  "is^  ^e°"and'foo  oS'^lf  %7  ""^S'^t°  .^o  .^o-  ^  school  district 

that  his  diesel  prices  by  18  percent.  ions  of  ^fuei  oil  tfat  w4   badly  need  Ind  ^"^'^  f ^^ooj  jiistnct,  in  Minnesota,  we 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  can  counted  on  them  for  Can  yo.?helS  us-""  cannot  get  bids  on  fuel  oil  for  this  winter, 

see.  these  prices  are  outrageous  and  ap-  Tn«th„fr,^fi      *    *J  In  city  after  city— St.  Cloud  and  Buf- 

pear  to  violate  the  Economic  Stabiliza-  ,,^1^*^  *           .  ^^^''  ^^^  majors  have  falo  and  Luverne— m  community  after 

tion  Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  "^^/"^i/  market  power  to  control  the  community,  where  for  years  we  have  had 

promulgated  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun-  1"^^'^  °^  f  "^^  °^  ^°  independent  re-  contracts  with  the  major  oil  companies 

cil.   I  am  therefore  writing   Mr    John  ft!^^^^  „      ,    ^^  ^^^^'  *^^  Director  of  or  with  independent  oil  companies,  we 

Dunlop,  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living  "^"e  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Bureau  can  get  no  bids,  no  guarantee  of  deliver}'. 

Council  and  asking  him  to  investigate  Competition,  James  Halverson,  told  a  But  we  have  got  to  have  fuel.  We  can- 

these  and  other  prices  in  the  oil  Indus-  <^°"8:ressional  committee  how  this  power  "o*  ^o  through  what  we  went  through 

try.  had  had  significant  anticompetitive  ef-  ^^*  ^'^ar,  when  we  had  to  go  to  Regina, 

Interestingly  enough  the  men  who  ^ects.  Hesaid:  Saskatchewan,  for  it.  We  mobUized  a 
testified  are  representatives  of  national  o^  investigation  also  suggests  that  ac-  ^^  ?£  trucks  under  emergency  orders 
organizations.  They  were  asked  Do  these  *^^''"es  by  the  major  integrated  petroleum  "•?{"  't  Yu^^™°^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^"^  * 
price  increases  refiect  a  pattern  across  companies  have  had  significant  antl-com-  P"on  to  the  cost  of  the  fuel.  We  had 
the  Nation'  They  aU  said  ves  ThesP  arp  P«"*'^'«  effects  Their  control  of  refinery  ca-  ^  "^""^  ^"  supplies  to  prevent  the  closing 
not  a  bunch  of  people  prone  to  comnlaln  P^'''*''  *"''  pipelines  constitutes  a  significant  of  schools  and  hospitals  in  our  State- 
about  the  «:onomv-  thpfp  nrp  hn^^lcl  '=°'"P«""ve  problem  in  the  oil  industry  and  and.  by  the  way.  we  had  the  warmest 
men"l?oVrroraS;  w*S\"rod'^^^^^^^^^^  drcu^r   "  "^   --P-cients-   present  winter  we  have  had  in  30  years.  We  are 

V  uMui^t,  ttuu  aimcuiiy.  ^  ^  situation  that  does  not  permit  any 
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kind  of  easy  approach  to  winter.  It  is 
cold  in  the  upper  Midwest  in  the  winter, 
and  we  have  got  to  have  fuel  oil. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  gasoline 
problem  this  summer.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  running  short  of  fuel  oil. 
There  are  no  reserves  of  fuel  oil  for 
utilities,  for  hospitals,  for  schools,  or  for 
our  industries. 

How  does  all  this  relate  to  the  attitude 
of  the  major  oil  companies?  We  asked 
the  major  oil  companies  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  appear  at  our  meetings,  be- 
cause we  had  representatives  from  other 
segments  of  our  economy — the  Gover- 
nor's ofiBce,  the  legislature,  metropolitan 
commissions,  petroleum  refineries,  pe- 
troleum distributors,  petroleum  retailers, 
farmers,  trade  unions,  banks,  filling  sta- 
tion operators,  municipalities.  They  were 
all  there. 

We  said,  "Would  you  please  send  a  rep- 
resentative from  some  of  the  majors?" 
Not  one  turned  up — not  one.  This  is  char- 
acteristic. They  did  not  come  there  any 
more  than  they  would  come  before  the 
Minnesota  State  Legislature.  They  in- 
structed their  own  representative  not  to 
appear  before  our  legislature,  and  they 
did  not  appear  before  the  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Senate  in  a  sub- 
committee hearing  that  was  officially  and 
fully  authorized. 

THE  ATnTCDE   OF  THE  UAJOR   OH,   C01CPANIE8 

In  addition  to  the  actions  of  the  major 
oil  firms  to  withdraw  from  markets,  re- 
strict trade  to  independents,  and  in- 
crease prices,  the  attitude  of  the  major 
oil  companies  toward  the  independents 
and  the  public  reflects  an  abuse  of  power. 
In  my  mind,  the  attitude  of  a  group  may 
be  more  important  than  its  actions  be- 
caiise  it  reflects  the  motivations  and 
values  of  the  group.  Let  me  give  you 
some  examples  of  the  attitude  of  at  least 
some  of  the  major  oil  companies. 

In  Senate  hearings  last  week,  Mr.  Lee 
Wliite  described  a  conversation  with  a 
top  oil  executive  on  why  the  majors  were 
pulling  out  of  markets  and  raising  prices 
during  tliis  current  period  of  hardship. 
The  executive  replied  in  quite  a  straight- 
forward way : 

These  companies  that  you  are  talking 
about  are  part  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  are  sellers,  and  in  a  sellers  market, 
and  we  have  no  obligation  to  the  public  In 
any  form  of  the  legal  sense.  Certainly,  In- 
sofar as  our  having  to  supply  Independent 
refiners  and  marketers,  there  Is  nothing  that 
I  have  seen  anywhere  that  says  It  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  keep  our  ccmpetltlon 
In  business. 

I  aun  appalled  by  this  callous  indiffer- 
ence but  we  must  realize  that  it  accu- 
rately reflects  the  attitude  of  many  in 
the  oil  industry. 

Another  example  of  attitude  is  the 
way  the  major  oil  companies  mislead  the 
Federal  Government  about  the  extent 
of  the  shortage  last  summer.  We  now 
know  that  last  July  Texaco's  chairman 
of  the  board  wrote  General  Lincoln, 
then  the  Ettrector  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  objecting  to  the 
granting  of  more  import  quotas  for 
finished  products  and  stating  that  there 
is  "sufficient  refining  capacity  available 
in  the  U.S.  to  meet  anticipated  demand 
for  clean  products  over  the  balance  of 
this  year." 

The  president  of  Humble  Oil — ^now 


Exxon,    U.SA. — also    assured    General 
Lincoln  in  September  that: 

Humble  could  not  speak  for  the  remainder 
of  the  industry  but  felt  In  a  tight  situation 
the  industry  would  do  Its  best  Including 
going  beyond  Its  contract  commitments  if  It 
were  capable  of  doing  so. 

Now  all  we  hear  from  the  major  oil 
companies  is  the  seriousness  of  the  fuel 
shortage. 

Finally,  the  major  oil  companies  are 
often  arrogant  about  cooperating  with 
Congress.  They  are  not  all  that  way — 
and  Texaco  has  cooperated  with  my 
committee — but  I  could  not  get  any  of 
the  major  oil  companies  to  testify  at  the 
hearings  I  held  in  Minnesota.  This  puts 
Congress  in  the  imtenable  position  of 
being  forced  to  rely  upon  the  oil  industry 
for  its  Information  and  not  getting  the 
industry's  cooperation. 

VERTICAL    INTEGRATION    MONOPOLY 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  attitude 
and  the  actions  of  the  majors  are  lead- 
ing inevitably  to  an  elimination  of  the 
independent  sector  of  the  petroleimi 
market,  which  will  wipe  out  competition 
and  rip  off  the  consumer  with  higher 
prices.  The  most  perceptive  analysis  of 
this  came  again  in  my  hearings  this 
weekend.  Mr.  Wayne  Comstock  de- 
scribed the  situation  this  way: 

Major  refineries  are  moving  downstream  to 
retailing  as  a  source  of  profit  rather  than 
seeking  their  profits  primarily  at  the  produc- 
tion and  refining  level.  This  change  in  con- 
cept Is  producing  an  upheaveU  In  the  mar- 
keting of  gasoline.  Among  other  things  it 
means  the  following:  First,  the  Independent, 
nonbranded  distributor  and  dealer  Is  no 
longer  needed  as  he  was  In  the  past  to  dump 
the  cheap  incremental  barrels  from  refineries. 
Second,  the  jobbers-agents-gasoline  brokers 
both  branded  and  unbranded  are  now  ex- 
pendable. Third:  we  believe  refiners  will  in- 
tegral* forward  into  the  retaU  market  with 
new  brands  and  self  operation  of  their  choice 
locations. 

The  result,  of  course,  will  be  complete  con- 
trol of  gasoline  from  wellhead  to  nozzle. 
Once  the  majors  take  over  the  retailing  func- 
tion, price  competition  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses Insofar  as  the  consumer-motorist  la 
concerned  will  be  at  an  end. 

In  other  words,  we  face  a  situation 
where  the  majors  will  be  able  to  use 
their  market  power  to  take  over  the  en- 
tire fuel  product  industry.  Discussion  of 
whether  this  is  an  explicit  conspiracy 
among  the  majors,  as  important  as  that 
may  be,  is  not  as  important  as  the  fact 
that  the  petroleum  industry  is  being 
consolidated  under  the  control  of  the 
majors,  competition  is  being  decreased, 
and  petroleum  prices  are  shooting  up. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  an  anti- 
trust amendment  with  Senator  Jackson 
which,  in  conjunction  with  other  amend- 
ments and  the  original  bill,  aim  at  pro- 
tecting the  competitive  sector  of  the 
petroleum  industry  and  investigating 
and  monitoring  the  behavior  of  the 
majors.  The  implementation  of  section 
105  of  the  bill  will  make  it  illegal  for  the 
majors  to  use  price  and  output  discrim- 
ination against  the  independents.  Sena- 
tor Moss'  amendment  also  provides  the 
Independents  with  protection  from  price 
and  output  discrimination. 

The  Humphrey-Jackson  amendment 
will  further  protect  the  independents 
and  develop  the  facts  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  formulate  policy  to  preserve 
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competition  in  the  petroleum  industry. 
The  amendment  is  somewhat  complex 
because  we  face  difficult  issues  trying  to 
balance  our  concern  with  competition 
with  our  need  to  mandate  the  allocation 
of  fuel  shortages.  But  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  meets  those  complex  re- 
quirements. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Jackson  and 
the  staCf  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee for  their  assistance  in  preparing  this 
amendment.  My  personal  staff,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  staff,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  staff  have  worked 
hard  to  develop  a  tough  but  fair  anti- 
trust amendment. 

The  Humphrey-Jackson  antitrust 
amendment  does  the  following  things: 

a.  It  requests  that  the  implementation 
of  mandatory  fuel  allocations  be  reviewed 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  insure  that  the 
act  itself  does  not  decrease  competition 
in  the  petroleum  industry. 

b.  It  requires  full  public  disclosure  of 
all  meetings  and  communications  be- 
tween firms  in  the  petroleum  industry, 
insofar  as  such  communications  are  re- 
lated to  the  execution  of  S-1570.  We  need 
this  to  prevent  backroom  deals  that 
might  reduce  competition. 

c.  It  provides  a  defense  against  any 
antitrust  prosecution,  either  Federal  or 
State,  arising  out  of  any  fiction  by  a  firm 
caused  solely  by  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  S-1570.  We  need  this  pro- 
vision to  be  sure  firms  are  not  unfairly 
prosecuted  for  complying  with  S-1570. 

d.  It  requires  that  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shall  within  6  months  provide 
the  Congress  with  a  thorough  report  on 
the  relationships  between  the  structure 
and  behavior  of  the  petroleum  industrj' — 
particularly  the  23  majors — and  present 
shortages  of  petroleum  products,  as  well 
as  other  petroleimi  industry  practices.  I 
shall  amend  this  section  to  require  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  transmit 
an  interim  report  on  these  matters  to 
Congress  within  30  days. 

I  now  send  up  my  modification  to  my 
amendment  No.  168.  The  modification  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  17,  strike  the  remainder  of 
line  after  "no  later"  thru  "hereof,"  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

"not  later  than  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  an  interim  report  on  the 
following,  and  not  later  than  6  months  after 
such  date — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  final  provision  Is 
In  many  ways  the  most  important  part 
of  the  amendment,  because,  as  has  been 
said  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, it  mandates  both  an  interim  and  a 
long-rim  FTC  study  of  the  petroleum 
Industry.  From  what  we  already  know, 
the  majors  are  consolidating  the  indus- 
try and  raising  prices  to  levels  that  do 
not  appear  justified.  But  we  need  much 
more  information  on  what  is  happening 
to  petroleum  output,  a  determination  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  majors'  statement 
that  certfiin  markets  are  "uneconomic, " 
what  are  the  justifications  for  the  price 
increases,  why  the  majors  are  opening 
up  outlets  in  new  areas,  closing  them 
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down  in  other  areas,  opening  up  sta- 
tions in  communities  where  they  have 
already  canceled  out  supplies  to  Inde- 
pendents. We  have  a  whole  series  of 
questions  which  the  hearings  before  the 
Interior  Committee  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  have  raised,  and  there 
is  a  whole  series  of  these  questions  that 
need  to  be  answered. 

Most  significantly,  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  in  any  program  of  allocation 
there  is  not  a  conspiracy  to  rig  the  mar- 
ket, control  the  flow  of  commerce,  and 
be  able  to  raise  prices  and  declare  short- 
ages at  will. 

This  amendment  is  a  consumer  pro- 
tection amendment.  It  is  an  independent 
business  protection  amendment.  It  will 
enforce  the  antitrust  laws  in  this  critical 
time  of  shortage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  point  of  order. 

A  previous  amendment  adopted  added 
new  sections  108,  109,  and  110.  The  pres- 
ent amendment.  No.  168,  would  also 
establish  a  section  108.  Thus,  it  would 
seem  the  author  of  the  amendment 
would  want  to  change  the  designation  to 
a  new  section,  from  108  to  111. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield?  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat that? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
Senator  should  change  the  number 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  technical  change' 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  The  Moss  amend- 
ment covered  sections  108,  109,  and  110. 
So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  No.  168,  would  be  a  second 
section  108. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  I 
would  want  to  change  it  accordingly. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  would  make 
it  section  111? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  modify  my 
amendment  to  make  it  section  111. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  this  amendment,  which  I  sup- 
port  in  principle,  I  would  like  the  record 
to  show  that  the  major  companies  in 
1972  lost  ground  to  the  independents. 
Thus.  I  have  doubts  of  any  so-called  con- 
spiracy to  freeze  independent  marketers 
out  of  the  market.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "Majors' 
Slice  of  U.S.  Gasoline  Pie  Shrank  in 
1972"  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  " 

THE  TOP  10  STANDINGS 
(Percent  ol  U.S.  gasoline  market) 


Rank  and  company  name 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1.  Texaco 

8.1 
7.1 
6.9 
6.9 

6.5 
6.4 
4.9 
4.7 
4.1 
3.9 

8.4 
7.3 
7.0 
7.1 
6.7 
6.4 
5.5 
4.7 
3.9 
4.1 

8.1 
7.9 
7.3 
7.4 
7.1 
6.6 
5.5 
5.0 
4.0 
4.1 

8.3 
8.2 
7.5 
7.6 
7.6 
6.7 
5.7 
5.2 
4.0 
4.3 

8.5 
8.3 
7.6 
8.0 
7.5 
6.7 
5.8 
5.3 
4.0 
4.4 

2.  Shell 

3.  American 

4.  Exxon 

5.  Gulf :.""■ 

6.  Mobil 

7.  ARCO 

8.  Sxal 

9.  Phillips 

10.  Sun... 

Majors'  Suce  op  U.S.  Gasoline  Pie  Shrank 
IN  1972 
Major  companies  continued  to  lose  ground 


last    year    to    Independent    retail    gasoline 
marketers. 

But  total  sales  swept  through  the  100- 
billion-gal  mark  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
rising  6.85%  above  1971. 

Of  the  actual  total  of  100.616.862,000  gal 
sold  in  1972,  20  major  companies  accounted 
for  74.4%  and  the  independent  marketers 
25.6%. 

This  was  an  increase  of  2.07%  in  the  share- 
of-market  sales  by  the  independents  over 
1971  when  the  sales  total  was  94.2  bUUon  gal. 
The  marketing  statistics  were  released  by 
the  Lundberg  Co.,  North  Hollywood,  Calif., 
which  makes  a  state-by-state  compilation  of 
retail  sales  throughout  the  year. 

The  trend  toward  increased  share -of - 
market  for  independents  may  end  this  year, 
according  to  some  market  experts,  because 
of  the  inability  of  some  refiners  to  buy 
enough  crude  to  run  at  capacity  and  also  the 
reluctance  of  major  refiners  to  sell  to  inde- 
pendent markets  at  a  time  when  their  own 
outlets  may  run  short. 

The  extent  to  which  this  occurs — barring 
government  action  which  would  forestall 
such  a  development — will  be  reflected  in  the 
Lundberg  Survey  statistics  a  year  from  now. 
The  leaders.  Nearly  aU  the  major  market- 
ers lost  groxmd  last  year  in  their  share  of 
the  market  (table),  and  several  even  sold 
less  gasoline  during  1972  than  they  did  in 
1971. 

The  top  seven  were  all  down  in  share-of- 
market  by  small  fractions,  although  all  ex- 
cept Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  showed  healthy 
gains  in  total  gallonage. 

Texaco  Inc.  remained  on  top  with  8.13% 
of  the  market,  down  0.22%  from  the  year 
before.  But  Texaco's  gallonage  jumped  nearly 
4%  to  8.2  billion  gal. 

Shell  OU  Co.  held  onto  the  No.  2  spot 
with  7.14%  while  Exxon  U.S.A.  lost  Its  third 
place  ranking  to  American  Oil  Co. 

Oulf  OU  Corp.,  MobU  OU  Corp.,  AOantlc 
Richfield,  and  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  CallfomU 
maintaUied  their  positions,  fifth  through 
eighth  respectively.  Arco.  however,  was  the 
only  company  in  the  t<^  ten  to  sell  less 
gasoline  than  the  year  before.  This  was  be- 
cause of  the  company's  decision  to  dispose 
of  part  of  Its  marketing  outlets  In  the  South- 
east during  the  year. 

Socal  managed  to  maintain  its  share-of- 
market  position  at  4.7%  and  had  a  healthy 
6.97%  growth  In  gallonage. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  knocked  Sun  Oil 
Co.  out  of  ninth  place  and  was  the  only 
top-ten  company  to  increase  Its  share-of- 
market.  up  0.17%  to  4.11%.  Its  gaUonage 
increase  of  11.28%  was  attributed  partly  to 
its  decision  to  convert  a  substantial  number 
of  its  stations  to  secondary  brands  and  thus 
seU  higher  volumes  at  independent  prices. 

Others.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  suf- 
fered a  slight  drop  in  total  gallonage  for 
the  year  but  maintained  its  No.  11  position. 
Ashland  Oil  Inc.  was  a  huge  gainer.  Its 
volxune  Jumped  14.74%,  and  its  position 
among  marketers  rose  from  17th  to  15th. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio)  and  BP  Oil  Corp., 
a  subsidiary  of  Sohlo,  are  listed  separately 
by  the  Lundberg  Survey  in  16th  and  17th 
places.  If  the  two  were  combined,  they  woiild 
be  in  12th  place.  Both  companies,  however, 
sold  less  in  1972  than  they  did  in  1971. 

The  only  company  in  the  top  26  of  last 
year  not  appearing  this  year  is  Kerr-McOee 
Corp..  which  was  19th  In  1971.  Reason  for 
the  disappearance  is  that  the  Lundberg  Sur- 
vey this  year  lists  Kermac's  largest  market- 
ing arm.  Triangle  Refineries  Inc.,  separately. 
Triangle,  however,  had  a  19%  gain  in  gallon- 
age  and,  on  Its  own,  landed  in  the  No  21 
spot. 

A  number  of  other  independent  marketers 
had  big  years.  Clark  OU  &  Refining  Co.  had 
a  gallonage  gain  of  22.94%— up  147  million 
gal  to  a  total  of  700  million  and  rising  from 
22nd  to  19th  in  lut  of  marketers.  Powerine 
OU  Co.,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif.,  jumped 
38.6%  and  increased  its  gallonage  by  64  mU- 
lion  to  a  total  of  231  mUllon. 


Two  smaller  marketers  which  acquired 
new  outlets  during  the  year,  Toscopetro 
Corp.  and  Pet  Marketing,  had  much  bigger 
percentage  Increases.  Tosco  was  up  167.88%, 
increasing  its  gaUonage  from  64  mUllon  ito 
146  mUllon.  Pet  was  up  181.24%,  Increaalng 
from  49  mUllon  to  137  miUion. 

How  they're  listed.  The  Lundberg  Survey 
lists  20  companies  as  majors  and  the  rest  as 
Independents.  The  independents  In  the  top 
25  are  Clark  OU  tt  Refining  Corp..  Amerada 
Hess  Corp.  (Hess) ,  Murphy  OU  Corp..  Ameri- 
can Petroflna  Inc..  and  Triangle.  AU  the 
majors  made  the  top  25. 

Lundberg.  however,  is  now  developing  a 
new  functional  classification  of  gasoline 
marketers  which  may  more  correctly  describe 
the  nature  of  the  company  operatlo.TS.  Sta- 
tistics on  a  few  states  already  have  been  pre- 
pared under  these  classifications,  and  by 
next  year  statistics  for  the  nation  should  be 
available. 

Under  the  new  system  17  majors  would  be 
classified  as  integrated  marketers  with  a 
house  brand  in  24  or  more  states.  Some  25 
or  30  companies  would  be  classified  as  semi- 
integrated  with  a  house  brand  m  at  least 
one  state.  ■ 

The  current  majors  which  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  seml-lntegrated  category  are 
Tenneco.  Ashland,  and  Amerada  Hess. 

A  third  category  would  be  suppliers— small 
refiners  which  market  gasoline.  The  fourth 
category  woiUd  be  marketers— smaU  Jobbers 
and  distributors.  Cooperatives  would  be 
listed  in  a  fifth  category.  Unclassified  mar- 
keters, such  as  a  research  company  or  nat- 
viral-gas  producer,  would  be  listed  in  the 
sixth  category,  miscellaneous. 
The  big  marketers  in  the  top  25  gasoline- 
consuming  states 

CALIFORNIA 

(9,991.889,000  gal) 
Rank,  company:  Percent,  market 

1.  Socal 16  38 

2.  Shell 14  01 

3.  ARCO   10.55 

4.  Union   9.07 

5.  MobU    '.."''     8  91 

6.  Texaco    "  8  62 

7.Guif "iiiii;:::  5.02 

8.  PhUllps    6.02 

9.  Exxon  3  74 

10.  Douglas    1111     3.34 

TEXAS 

(6,355,842,000  gal) 

1.  Texaco   14.43 

2.  Exxon 14' 27 

3.  Gulf    "■""" ""  943 

4.  MobU    111111.1  7.44 

5.  Shamrock    III""  6!o6 

6.  Petrofina   '.111  4!  67 


7.  SheU 


3.66 


8.  Phillips    3  64 

9.  Continental    3  41 


10.  Sun 


3.18 


NEW    TOBK 

(5,801,769,000  gal) 

1.  MobU    - 18.65 

2.  Texaco    n   n 

3.  SheU   1  8.98 

4.  Exxon     8  44 

5.  Gulf    IIIIIIIII  6^89 

6.  Sun     6  57 

7.  American     5  17 

8.  ARCO i..rrr  4  lo 

9.  Getty    _.               "     ""  338 

10.  Cities    LUimUll  \.89 

ILLINOIS 

(5.186.726,000  gal) 

1.  American    19  32 

2.  Shell .v.."  9.92 

3.  Texaco    e.  70 

4.  Clark    6.04 

5.  MobU    6.53 

6.  ARCO   - 5.52 

7.  PhlUips 4.11 

8.  Sun     3.58 

9.  Marathon    3.28 

10.  Oulf    1  3.26 
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OHIO 

(4,931,772.000  gal) 

1.  Sohlo    24.70 

2.  Marathon      8.98 

3.  Sun      7.80 

4.  .'Vshland   7.57 

5.  Shell     — 7.42 

6.  Gulf    6.02 

7.  Texaco    4.25 

8.  Union     3.93 

9.  ARCO    3.76 

10.  Clarlc    3.21 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(4.714,826,000  gal) 

1    ARCO 15.82 

2.  Exxon 10.65 

3.  Sun 10.  19 

4     Gulf- 8.19 

5.  Texaco 7.94 

6.  Mobil 7.61 

7.  American 5.98 

8     Phillips 2.06 

9.  BP  on 1.30 

10.  Getty 1.28 

MICHIGAN 

(4,423,083,000  gal) 

1.  American 14.22 

2.  Shell ---  9.74 

3.  Mobil 8.65 

4.  Gulf 7.02 

5.  Sun 5.98 

6.  Marathan 5.93 

7.  Texaco 5.50 

8.  Leonard 3.  17 

9.  Union 2.76 

10.  ARCO 2.62 

FLORIDA 

(3,883,909.000  gal) 

1.  Socal 11.90 

2.  Gulf 9.20 

3.  Shell 8.19 

4.  Phillips 7.75 

5.  American 7.28 

6.  Texaco 7.21 

7.  Marathan 5.21 

8.  Exxon 5.  11 

9.  Tenneco 4.52 

10.  Union 4.41 

NEW  JERSEY 

(3,237,864,000  gal) 

1.  Exxon 16.69 

2.  Hess 9.32 

3.  Sun 9.20 

4.  Gulf 7.15 

5.  Mobil 6.92 

6.  Shell 6.90 

7.  American 5.47 

8.  Texaco 4.77 

B.    Cities 4.76 

10.    Getty 4.07 

GEORGIA 

(2.871,957,000  gal) 

1.  Socal 13.08 

2.  Gulf 11.80 

3.  Texaco   7.  08 

4.  American 7.04 

5.  Shell 5.95 

6.  Union 5.45 

7.  Tenneco 5.29 

8.  BP  on 5.19 

9.  Exxon 4.98 

10.  FEnUps . 3.  60 

INDIANA 

(2.682,475,000  gal) 

1.  American 13.82 

2.  Marathon 11.02 

3.  Rock   Island 8  79 

4.  Shen 8.73 

5.  Sun 6.51 

6.  Clark 5.50 

7.  Ashland 5.08 

8.  Texaco   4.98 

9.  Phinips 4.70 

10.  Gulf 4.29 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

(2.619,936,000  gal) 

1.  Exxon 14.14 

2.  Gulf   8.05 

3.  Texaco    7.90 

4.  Shell 6.55 

5.  American 6.53 

6.  PhUUps 5.49 

7.  Union 4.74 

8.  Service  Dlst 2.35 

9.  Cities 2.26 

10.  Sun  - 2.04 

MISSOURI 

(2,568,805,000  gal) 

1.  American 15.05 

2.  Phinips 8.68 

3.  SheU 5.35 

4.  ARCO 5.34 

5.  Mobn    4.64 

6.  Texaco   4.  17 

7.  Skelly 4.01 

8.  Sun 3.95 

9.  Gulf 3.56 

10.  MFA    2.88 

VIRGINIA 

(2,354.216.000  gal) 

1.  Exxon 17.15 

2.  Texaco   11.66 

3.  Gulf 8.66 

4.  Shell 7.37 

5.  Cities 6.54 

6.  American 6.  42 

7.  Sun 3.97 

8.  Union 3.  94 

9.  Continental 3.52 

10.  ARCO 3.45 

MASSAC  H  USETTS 

(2,276,122,000  gal) 

1.  Mobn    14.13 

2.  BPOll 10.11 

3.  Texaco   9.57 

4.  Shen 8.98 

5.  Gulf    7.32 

6.  Exxon .-  7.24 

7.  Sun 6.02 

8.  Cities    5.49 

9.  ARCO 5.26 

10.  Northeast 5.02 

TENNESSEE 

(2.154,456,000  gal) 

1.  Exxon   13.36 

2.  Gulf 9.51 

3.  Cities — 8.33 

4.  American 7.66 

5.  Texaco    7.53 

6.  Shell    7.40 

7.  Continental 4.81 

8.  Tenneco 4.69 

9.  Monsanto 4.07 

10.  Triangle   3.87 

MINNESOTA 

(2,130,646,000  gal) 

1.  American 16.51 

2.  MobU    8.41 

3.  Northwestern 8.12 

4.  PhUUps    6.41 

5.  Continental 5.09 

6.  Gulf    4.97 

7.  Union 4.12 

8.  Skelly   4.10 

9.  Texaco    4.04 

10.  SheU 3.38 

WISCONSIN 

(2,115,547.000  gal) 

1.  American 14.24 

2.  Mobn 8.43 

3.  Texaco    5.49 

4.  Murphy    6.40 

5.  Cities    4.65 

6.  ARCO 3.90 

7.  PhUllps 3.23 

8.  Union 3.09 

9.  Shen 3.05 

10.  Farmers  Union 2.94 


MARYLAND 
(1,778.458.000  gal) 

1.  Exxon  17.42 

2.  American 10.28 

3.  Shell  9.12 

4.  Texaco    8.17 

5.  Gulf 7.56 

6.  BP   on 7.48 

7.  Sun   5.88 

8.  Crown  Central 4.03 

9.  Ashland   3.91 

10.  Cities    3.81 

ALABAMA 

(1,777,295,000  gal) 

1.  Socal 13.44 

2.  Gulf    8.69 

3.  Shell   7.51 

4.  Texaco    6.79 

5.  Triangle 6.01 

6.  American 5.80 

7.  Exxon   5.17 

8.  Union   4.  80 

9.  Cities    3.99 

10.  Murphy 3.51 

LOUISIANA 

(1,771,955,000  gal) 

1.  Exxon 19.73 

2.  Texaco 10.75 

3.  Gulf 10.67 

4.  Continental 8.17 

5.  Shell   7.51 

6.  Tenneco 6.  10 

7.  Atlas 5.34 

8.  Murphy 3.73 

9.  Mobn 3.01 

10.  PhUUps 2.71 

IOWA 

(1,676.145,000  gal) 

1.  American 16.72 

2.  Sun   8.38 

3.  Phnilps 5.74 

4.  Texaco    3.67 

5.  SkeUy 3.61 

6.  Derby    3.56 

7.  Continental 3.53 

8.  MobU 3.46 

9.  Gulf 3.24 

10.  ARCO   2.73 

WASHINOTON 

(1,644.760.000  gal) 

1.  Socal 14.72 

2.  ARCO 12.38 

3.  Texaco    11.59 

4.  SheU   10.96 

5.  Union   8.34 

6.  Mobn 6.89 

7  PhUUps   6.03 

8.  Exxon --  6.98 

9.  Time —  3.72 

10.  Gulf 3.57 

KENTUCKY 

(1.592.334.000  gal) 

1.  Socal 16.62 

2.  Ashland —  14.29 

3.  Gulf 9.90 

4.  Texaco 7.48 

5.  SheU -—  7.04 

6.  Sun - 5.52 

7.  Exxon 4.21 

8.  Marathon 3.67 

9.  ARCO 3.06 

10.  PhUUps 1.83 

MISSISSIPPI 

(1,551.440,000  gal) 

1.  Socal 12.57 

2.  Cities 9.54 

3.  Gulf 7.96 

4.  Texaco 6.95 

5.  Union  . 6.36 

6.  Exxon 6.04 

7.  American 5.57 

8.  SheU 5.42 

9.  Signal 5.25 

10.  Sun 4.26 
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Rank  and  company 
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United 

States, 

1972 
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United 
States, 
ctiange 


Thousands  of  gallons 

Gallonage.      Gallonage, 
1972  change 


Percent 

gallonage 

change 


1.  Texaco 

2.  Shell 

3.  American.. , 

4.  Exxon 

5.  Gull 

6.  Mobil 

7.  ARCO 

8.  Socal 

9.  Phillips 

10.  Sun 

11.  Union 

12.  Continental. 

13.  Cities 


8.13 

7.14 

6.93 

6.85 

6.53 

6.36 

94 

70 

11 

85 

96 

28 


+ 


1.94 


0.22 

-.22 

-.14 

-.20 

-.15 

-.04 

-.54 

00 

17 

23 

21 

C5 

04 


8,178,205 
7,187.789 
6,971.708 
6, 890, 766 
6,570,751 
6,396,341 
4.967,184 
4,733,919 
4.131,554 
3, 869.  725 
2,973,719 
2.292,065 
1,955,187 


-313.250 

-f 257, 337 

+317,494 

^249, 825 

-t-284, 112 

^372.846 

-193,228 

^308,  454 

+418,758 

+30, 000 

-11.558 

+93,642 

+90, 838 


+3.98 

+3.71 

+4.77 

+3.76 

+4.52 

+6.19 

-3.74 

+6.97 

+  11.28 

+.78 

-.39 

J-4.26 

--4.87 


Rank  and  company 


Percent  Percent       Thousands  ol  gallons 

United  United  

States,  States.      Gallonage,      Gallonage 

1972  change  1972  change 


Pe-cent 

ga!l:in3ge 
change 


14.  Marathon 

15.  Ashland 

16.  Sohio 

17.  BPOll 

18.  Tenreco 

19.  Clark 

20.  Hess 

21.  Triangle , 

22.  Getty 

23.  Murphy 

24.  American  Petrofina. 

25.  Skelly 


1.73 
1.43 


21 
.15 
.88 
.78 
.70 
1.68 
.67 
.64 
.63 
.63 


-.03 
-I-.  10 
-.11 
-.21 
+.06 
-^.  10 
03 
07 
02 
-.01 
-.07 
-.01 


+ 


1.739.600 

1.440.283 

1, 218.324 

1,153,411 

881  5C5 

789.719 

707,299 

687,  3C7 

674. 199 

644, 236 

633,  749 

629. 076 


-t85,620 

-^ 185  058 

-20  548 

-125,602 

^109  8S1 

^147.344 

+  75.773 

*109.334 

-1-60  882 

+28. 724 

-27,536 

+23.075 


+5.18 

+  14.74 

-1.66 

-9.82 

-14.24 

--22.94 

--12.00 

+18.92 

-9.93 

+4.67 

-4.16 

+3.81 


Source:  Lundberg  Survey  Inc.,  12041  Strathern  St.,  North  Hollywood,  Calif.  91605. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  second, 
traditionally  major  companies  have  lost 
money  in  marketing  and  made  it  in  pro- 
duction. With  higher  world  ci-ude  prices 
coupled  with  participation  agreements 
forced  on  the  companies  by  OPEC,  the 
companies  will  have  severe  restraints 
placed  upon  them  in  earning  profits  at 
the  production  end.  Profits  will  have  to 
start  coming  from  the  downstream  end 
of  the  business.  This  means  higher  prices 
for  petroleum  products  and  does  not 
necessarily  mean  at  all  that  higher 
prices  are  anticompetitive.  The  major 
companies  will  be  forced  to  sell  at  higher 
prices,  therefore,  if  their  profit  picture  is 
to  improve  It  will  be  difficult  to  undercut 
the  independent  by  selling  at  lower 
prices. 

I  am  talking  about  this  matter  be- 
cause we  face  a  very  serious  situation. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
realizes  we  must  have  more  in  the  way 
of  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  fuels.  We  must  im- 
port more  oil  and  we  have  little  control 
over  the  prices  we  pay  for  that  oil.  We 
must  try  to  increase  our  exports  of  other 
products  to  pay  for  those  imports. 

We  want  U.S.  companies  to  improve 
their  position  so  they  will  be  able  to  ex- 
port more  of  their  products. 

I  made  a  statement  on  Fiiday,  which 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
pages  17764  to  17766,  on  the  subject  of 
what  is  going  to  be  needed  in  the  future 
in  the  wav  of  improved  petroleum  pro- 
duction. Thtit  statement  points  out  how 
we  have  lost  out  on  North  Slope  pro- 
duction due  to  the  Alaskan  pipeline  de- 
lay. The  delay  has  been  very  expensive  to 
many  companies. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  hold-up 
on  leases  and  drilling  has  also  reduced 
expenditures  considerably  and  therefore 
slowed  down  production. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  this  problem 
from  a  broader  point  of  view.  Certainly 
we  are  concerned  about  excess  profits. 
Certainly  we  are  concerned  about  com- 
petition. We  want  competition,  and  we 
do  not  want  any  action  by  the  majors 
which  would  force  independents  out  of 
business.  I  trust  Congress  will  consider 
the  overall  problem  we  have,  because 
there  is  not  a  simple  solution.  It  is  a 
very  complex  situation.  I  think  we  should 
take  all  that  into  consideration. 

I  certainly  am  not  opposing  the  amend- 
ment in  principle.  However,  I  think  that 
we  should  clarify  the  situation. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  Senator  from  Washington 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  very  briefly.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  He  has  made  a  verj-  im- 
portant point  in  connection  with  the 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  in- 
ternational oil  business. 

Let  us  go  back  a  moment,  because  this 
is  a  related  part  of  the  problem  we  have 
today.  What  has  been  happening  in  re- 
cent years  is  that  the  inteiTiational  oil 
companies,  the  American  oil  companies, 
have  been  going  abroad  to  do  most  of 
their  drilling,  exploration,  and  produc- 
tion. 

We  were  told  over  the  years,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  with  a  good  depletion  allow- 
ance, they  would  do  their  drilling  here. 
Let  me  point  out,  however,  why  they 
have  gone  abroad. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies can  find  and  produce  new  oil  sup- 
plies at  a  cost  of  somewhere  between  8 
cents  and  20  cents  a  barrel.  In  the  United 
States,  the  finding  and  producing  costs 
per  barrel  in  recent  years  have  been  in 
the  order  of  $2.  Perhaps  the  per  barrel 
cost  is  somewhat  less — exclusive  of  bo- 
nuses— on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

It  is  veiT  expensive  to  drill  offshore. 
However,  because  the  average  well  is 
much  more  prolific,  the  cost  per  baiTel 
tends  to  be  less  than  It  is  onshore,  on  the 
mainland. 

The  economics  of  the  situation  has 
been  such  that  the  American  oil  com- 
panies have  been  doing  their  drilling 
abroad  and  we  have  not  developed  our 
domestic  oil  supplies.  It  is  not  all  a  one- 
way street  in  this  matter,  Mr.  President. 
The  American  companies,  the  British 
companies,  and  the  Dutch  companies 
overseas  are  finding  themselves  in  a  pe- 
riod of  transition,  because  what  is  hap- 
pening is  something  that  I  have  warned 
would  happen  for  many  years.  That  is 
the  nationrlization  of  producing  oil  in- 
terests abroad.  We  were  told  this  would 
not  happen.  However,  it  is  already  hap- 
pening. Colonel  Quadiffl  in  Libya  has  now 
demanded  a  100  percent  nationalization 
of  oil  companies.  That  means  nationali- 
zation of  all  of  the  companies. 


Mr.  President,  in  1952  all  oil  conces- 
sions in  Iran  were  nationalized — that  is, 
the  fields  themselves.  Earlier  this  year 
the  Shah  of  Iran  finalized  that  act  by 
nationalizing  the  entire  production  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  the  oil  in  the  ground. 
And  national  taxes  on  oil  produced  by 
the  international  majors  in  the  OPEC 
countries  has  about  tripled  in  the  last 
2  years 

So.  what  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  mentioned  is  true.  There  is  a  real 
problem  that  is  going  to  develop.  And 
it  is  something  that  we  have  to  look  into, 
because  the  American  companies  that 
have  been  taking  the  bulk  of  their  prof- 
its abroad  and  are  now  going  to  have  to 
make  their  profits  out  of  refining  opera- 
tions and  domestic  marketing  in  the 
United  States. 

The  oil  companies  will  hav?  to  make 
their  profits  at  the  distribution  end. 
That  is  the  economics  of  the  situation, 
simply  stated. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  a  very  large 
independent  oil  distribution  business.  We 
have  independent  refiners.  We  have  the 
independent  jobbers,  and  the  independ- 
ent dealers.  Some  of  them  have  hundreds 
of  stations.  Some  of  them  have  only  one 
station. 

The  amendment  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey^ 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr. 
McIntyre)  .  and  I  have  joined  on  is  sim- 
ply to  maintain  a  proper  competitive 
system. 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  an  honest  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  punitive  amendment.  It 
gives  an  opportunity  for  all  elements  in 
the  free  competitive  process  to  be  treated 
fairly,  justly,  and  honestly. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  out  to  get 
anyone.  We  are  only  out  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  May  31 
of  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
letter  I  asked  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  involved  now  for 
many  months  in  an  investigation  of  all 
sorts  of  allegations  that  have  been  made 
about  practices  within  the  oil  industry,  to 
give  us  a  report  in  30  days.  The  bill  says 
not  less  than  6  months.  I  say  let  us  get 
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the  facts.  Then,  if  the  report  shows  there 
is  a  need  for  legislation  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  free  competitive  enter- 
prise system  that  we  cherish  we  will  be  In 
a  position  to  act. 

I  know  that  allegations  have  been  made 
that  are  very  serious.  I  am  not  alleging 
anything.  As  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  been  looking  into  this 
problem,  my  own  interest  has  t)een  to  be 
judicial  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  get  concerned,  how- 
ever, when  responsible  officials  m^ke 
statements  and  allegations  of  a  serious 
nature,  the  question  of  monopoly,  the 
question  of  unfair  trade  practices,  and 
so  on. 

I  think  that  Congress  has  the  duty  to 
get  the  facts.  I  am  not  trying  anyone.  I 
Just  want  to  see  that  this  entire  matter 
is  handled  in  a  fair  and  judicious 
manner. 

The  amendment,  Mr.  President,  pro- 
vides the  policing  authority  for  this  bill, 
in  effect.  That  is  in  the  first  section,  sub- 
section (a) .  Then  it  requires  that  the  At- 
torney General  review  the  various  pro- 
grams that  are  imdertaken  and  the  regu- 
lations issued  prior  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  regulations  pursuant  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  a 
limited  defense  which  can  be  exercised 
by  the  oil  companies  to  an  action  under 
the  antitrust  laws  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  meet  together  to  work  out  cer- 
tain allocation  problems.  We  provide  for 
a  defense  in  those  situations.  We  also 
require  tlje  presence  of  a  representative 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  moni- 
toring of  any  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Finally  there  is  a  provision  for  report- 
ing back  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  6  months  on  the  results  of  the 
study. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
amendment.  I  think  that  it  will  help  to 
resolve  a  lot  of  the  charges  that  have 
been  made.  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  the 
large  companies.  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to 
the  small  companies.  This  Is  an  effort 
simply  to  get  at  the  truth. 

Mr.   President,   I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  yielding. 
Exhibit   1 
U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Insular  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  31,  1973. 
Hon.  Lewis  A.  Encman. 
Chairman. 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Over  the  past  six 
months  every  section  of  the  nation  has  ex- 
perienced serious  shortages  of  heating  oU, 
gasoline,  dlesel  fuel  and  propane.  These 
shortages — especially  gasoline  and  dlesel 
shortages — threaten  to  become  critical  within 
the  next  few  months.  Shortages  of  fuel  oil 
next  fall  and  winter  are  certain.  They  may 
be  the  most  serious  ever  experienced  In  this 
country. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  growing 
and  Increasingly  widespread  conviction  that 
the  fuel  shortage  is  a  deliberate,  conscUrus 
contrivance  of  the  major  Integrated  petro- 
leum companies  to  destroy  the  Independent 
refiners  and  marketers,  to  capture  new  mar- 
kets, to  Increase  gasoline  prices,  and  to  ob- 
tain the  repeal  of  environmental  protection 
legislation.  Allegations  and  some  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  this  sort  are  coming  in- 
creasingly from  oU  Independents,  consumer 
organizations,  students  of  the  Industry,  Mem- 


bers of  Congress,  and  from  the  chief  legal 
officers  of  local  and  State  governments. 

As  Chairman  of  the  National  Fuels  and 
Energy  Policy  Study  authorized  by  S.  Res. 
45,  I  recognize  that  the  origins  of  the  cui- 
rent  fuels  shortages  are  complex.  They  In- 
volve, among  other  things,  stringent  environ- 
mental regulations,  a  lack  of  refining  capac- 
ity, an  Incentive  system  that  is  not  producing 
desired  results,  the  need  for  deep-water  port 
facilities,  and  many  other  factors. 

One  major  cause  of  the  shortage  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  or  minimized  Is 
the  present  Administration's  Incomprehen- 
sible and  foolish  reliance  last  summer  on 
the  clearly  Incorrect  and  self-serving  recom- 
mendations of  major  oil  companies  that  Im- 
port controls  should  be  maintained;  that 
refined  products  should  not  be  Imported; 
and  the  assurance  that  refinery  capacity 
would  be  adequate  to  meet  all  demands  for 
petroleum  products  over  the  next  year. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  Texaco's 
Chairman  of  the  Board  wrote  General  Lin- 
coln, then  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  last  July  objecting  to 
the  granting  of  more  Import  quotas  for 
finished  products  and  stating  that  there  is 
"sufficient  refining  capacity  available  In  the 
TTjS.  to  meet  anticipated  demand  for  clean 
products  over  the  balance  of  this  year."  We 
know  that  the  President  of  Humble  Oil  ( now 
Exxon,  U.S.A.)  assured  General  Lincoln  In 
September  that  "Humble  coiild  not  speak 
for  the  remainder  of  the  Industry  but  felt 
In  a  tight  situation  the  Industry  would  do 
Its  best  including  going  beyond  Its  contract 
commitments  If  it  were  capable  of  doing 
so  . . ." 

While  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  definitely 
conclude  that  the  current  crisis  can  be  fully 
explained  In  terms  of  "conspiracies"  be- 
tween or  "excessive  market  power"  exercised 
by  a  relatively  few  oil  companies  this  does 
pose  a  major  question  of  public  policy  which 
deserves  careful  review  and  analysis.  The 
very  fact  that  the  so-called  "conspiracy 
theory"  Is  supported  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence and  that  It  does  have  credibility 
among  knowledgeable  observers  of  the  In- 
dustry makes  an  in-depth  investigation 
mandatory.  If  investigation  shows  that  the 
current  shortages  have  been  calculated  and 
engineered  for  private  profit  or  advantage, 
legislation  will  be  required  to  effectuate 
fundamental  changes  in  the  structure  and 
operation  of  the  petroleum  Industry. 

Later  In  this  letter  I  will  be  requesting  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  undertake  an 
Investigation  of  this  matter. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  cause  or  causes  of 
the  shortages  It  is  Indisputable  that  they 
threaten  to  extinguish  viable  competitive 
force  in  the  petroleum  Industry.  It  Is  further- 
more a  fact  that  retaU  gasoline  and  fuel 
prices — the  price  consumers  pay — have  risen 
drastically  and  will  continue  to  rise.  At  the 
same  time,  the  earnings  of  the  five  biggest 
oil  companies  Jumped  by  26  percent  between 
the  first  quarters  of  1972  and  1973. 

The  earnings  of  Exxon,  the  largest  oil  com- 
pany In  the  United  States,  Jumped  by  an 
amazing  43  percent.  The  earnings  for  27 
smaller  oil  companies  Jumped  by  32.1  per- 
cent during  the  same  period. 

The  fact  that  oU  company  earnings  show 
startling  Increases  during  a  period  of  time 
when  the  companies  are  under  price  con- 
trols, when  Independents  are  being  put  out 
of  business,  and  when  the  American  con- 
sumer cannot  get  gasoline  also  raises  fun- 
damental questions  of  public  policy.  This 
Is  particularly  true  In  view  of  the  disturbing 
signs  that  the  present  shortages  are  being 
accompanied  and  perhaps  caused  by  major 
structural  changes  in  petroleum  marketing 
which  oould  seriously  limit  comp)etltlon. 

The  strength,  efficiency,  and  economy  of 
America's  oil  Industry  has  been  based  on 
the  high  degree  of  competition  at  the  retaU 
level  afforded  by  numerous  companies  sup- 
plying the  same  market.  It  is  a  olaaslcal  first 


step  of  any  small  group  ot  companies  who 
wish  to  restrain  trade  and  raise  prices  to 
first  centralize  their  marketing  areas  ao  as 
to  reduce  competlon.  Indeed  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  Antitrust  Ijaws  to  assure 
that  there  Is  adequate  competition.  Some  of 
the  disquieting  market  limiting  Instances — 
all  within  the  past  few  months — are  as 
follows : 

Gulf  Is  withdrawing  In  Michigan,  Mary- 
land, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Delaware,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Nevada  and  Northern  California.  They  are 
Just  getting  out  of  those  areas  and  have  a 
$250,000,000  withdrawal  program  under  way. 

Exxon  Is  selling  150  retaU  service  stations 
In  Indiana,  Illinois.  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan and  possibly  an  additional  250  stations. 

PhilUps  by  October  1,  1973,  is  withdrawing 
from  New  England  all  the  way  as  far  south 
as   Maryland   and   Northern   Vlrglna. 

British  Petroleum  has  sold  its  New  York 
State  marketing  network  to  United  Refinery. 
West  of  Hudson,  New  York,  It  Is  giving  no 
new  supplies  to  Its  Jobbers.  BP  has  notified 
Its  Jobbers  In  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and 
part  of  Massachusetts  that  their  contracts 
wlU  soon  be  cancelled. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company  Is  selling  Its 
terminal  and  bulk  plant  In  Mississippi. 
ARCO  Is  also  divesting  itself  of  a  32,000 
barrel  a  day  refinery  in  Sinclair,  Wyoming. 
It  is  dropping  2,400  retail  outlets  in  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  parts  of  Louisiana,  Alabama 
and  Oklahoma. 

Amoco,  according  to  trade  reports,  plans 
to  pull  out  of  the  Western  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  Washington  and 
Oregon. 

Sunoco  Is  withdrawing  from  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin.  Minne- 
sota, Kansas,  Tennessee  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Chicago  area.  However,  It  is  excluding 
certain  other  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
Omaha,  Eastern  Kansas,  Memphis  and  its 
Interstate  Highway  outlets. 

Flna  win  purchase  the  BP  marketing  prop- 
erties In  Georgia  and  Florida  and  part  of 
those  In  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

There  are  Instances  of  other  oil  companies 
which  are  abandoning  certain  "uneconomi- 
cal" areas.  Moreover,  many  of  these  and  other 
major  oil  companies  are  apparently  termi- 
nating existing  dealer  franchises  and.  at  the 
same  time,  establishing  new  chains  of  dealer- 
ships under  new  second  and  third  name 
"fighting  brands." 

It  is  highly  suggestive  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  dynamics  and  structure  of  the 
national  and  International  oil  corporations 
which  dominate  the  Industry  and  the  pat- 
terns of  marketing  that  all  of  these  factors 
and  results  are  not  happenstance.  In  major 
respects  they  may  represent  conscious,  know- 
ing decisions  to  shift  traditional  profit  cen- 
ters from  "production"  In  historically,  low 
cost,  profitable  Mid-east  sources  to  the  down- 
stream sources  of  "refining"  and  "market- 
ing" both  In  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
This  shift  In  profit  taking  sources  was  com- 
pelled by  the  nationalistic  attitude  of  Mid- 
East  nations  to  control  their  own  resources 
and  to  maximize  host  government  revenues. 
On  the  basis  of  available  evidence  I  do  not 
charge  or  allege  conspiracy;  I  do.  however, 
charge  that  corporate  self-interest,  acting  In 
response  to  friendly,  tlmld  and  often  Incom- 
petent Administration  policy,  has  led  to  a 
situation  In  which  oil  Industry  corporate 
managers — without  meeting,  without  coUu- 
slon,  without  conspiracy — are  led.  Invited, 
and  encouraged:  (1)  to  squeeze  out  the  In- 
dependents; and  (2)  to  force  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products  up 
and  up. 

It  Is  not  clear  to  me  or  to  other  Members 
of  Congress  what  all  of  these  fast  moving 
events  and  changes  mean,  nor  what  relation- 
ship they  bear  to  the  shortages  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleiun  products.  The  sole  purpose 
of  this  letter  Is  to  get  a  detailed,  objective, 
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and  Judicial  Judgment  on  the  issues  which 
have  been  raised  In  connection  with  the  cur- 
rent fuels  crisis.  It  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  have  a  strong,  viable  and  competitive  In- 
dustry that  is  privately  owned  and  has  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

I  am  hereby  requesting  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  prepare  a  report  within  thirty 
days  regarding  the  relationship  between  the 
structure  of  the  petroleum  industry  and  re- 
lated industries  and  the  current  and  prospec- 
tive shortages  of  petroleum  products.  This 
report  should  be  accompanied  by  such  staff 
reports,  investigations  and  documentary  ma- 
terials as  the  Commission  may  have  made  or 
obtained  which  are  relevant  to  comprehen- 
sion of  this  Issue  by  the  Congress. 

Later  today.  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  will 
be  Introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  1570,  the 
"Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973."  which  will  authorize  and  direct  a 
more  detailed  six-month  study  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  of  this  and  other  im- 
portant questions  concerning  the  petroleum 
Industry.  Its  changing  structure  and  opera- 
tion, and  the  causes  of  the  current  shortages. 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  amendment  and 
a  table  from  the  May  14.  1973  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal,  showing  earnings  and  profit  per- 
formance of  32  oil  companies  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1973. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henbt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Study  of  A  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Policy. 

HOW  32  COMPANIES  PERFORMED  IN  THE  1ST  QUARTER 


Net  prom  >  ($1,000) 


Company 


1st  quarter 
1973 


Percent 

change  from 

1972 


Exxon. 508,000 

JBWCO 264.016 

Gulf- 165.000 

M<i'»l 155,800 

California  Standard 152,800 

Subtotal 1,245.616 

Indiana  Standard 121, 100 

Shell '  '  go  233 

Tenneco [_["  53,413 

ARCO 50,303 

Sun 49  146 

Conoco 47.  500 

rnillips 43.  443 

Union.   38.300 

Amerada  Hess 36  706 

Cities  Service 34  400 

Gef'y' 27,006 

Marathon 24  165 

Pennzoil '_,["  19]  624 

Sohio 17  soo 

fiyai  ::;::  i6;202 

Ashland 15,900 

Kerr  McGee 11876 

Skelly...  9:961 

Occidental g  934 

""'Phy I  61452 

Clark 4,846 

American  Petrofina 4,735 

Tesoro ,  4  271 

Quaker  State "I"^  3!604 

Kewanee .  3017 

Corco 2,806 

Apco gg9 

Subtotal 736,337 

Total 1, 981. 953 
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I  Excludes  extraordinary  items. 

»  Includes  Getty's  share  ol  Mission  Corp.  and  Skelly  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
statement.  I  agree  with  him.  I  voted  for 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  However,  I  think  that  the 
problem  we  have  must  be  recognized. 

We  need  the  support  of  the  major 
companies,  the  independents,  and  all  of 
the  others  if  we  are  to  get  this  matter 
corrected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  FANNIN  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  very  carefully  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  his 
discussion  of  the  amendment  and  his 
discussion  of  some  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems confronting  the  industry,  I  do  not 
argue  with  that. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
said,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
not  to  accuse.  It  is  merely  to  try  to  make 
sure  that  the  bill  pending  before  us,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  be  properly  policed 
in  terms  of  its  regulation,  and  that  the 
attorney  general  will  make  sure  that  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  properly  enforced  and  that  we 
really  get  the  machinery  we  need  for 
constructive  legislation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  However,  I  do  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  we  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  these  companies.  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  can  do  this  without  the 
full  support  of  everyone  In  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely,  We  do 
have  to  have  their  cooperation  because 
they  are  in  charge  of  the  product  we 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  Just  make 
the  system  work  better.  It  is  obvious  that 
with  all  the  complaints  we  have  from  all 
over  the  country,  with  people  going  out 
of  business  and  running  into  trouble,  as 
they  say  up  in  the  Northwest,  "There  is 
somethhig  rotten  in  Denmark." 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  get  at 
the  facts  and  not  prejudge  these  matters. 
I  agree  with  the  statement  the  Senator 
made  that  we  need  the  big  companies, 
small  companies,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion, the  whole  oil  industry,  just  to  work 
together  a  little  better,  in  a  critical  pe- 
riod when  we  are  dealing  with  shortages. 
And  when  you  are  rationing  shortages, 
Mr.  President,  you  are  not  going  to  make 
a  lot  of  people  very  happy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation?  Could  I  have  2  or  3 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  time  remain- 
ing on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  the  Senator  3  or 
4  minutes,  whatever  he  wishes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  our  hearings,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  appeared  before  us 
and  indicated  that  they  had  been  study- 
ing the  problem  that  the  amendment 
would  deal  with  since  October  of  1970. 
So,  hopefully,  acting  a  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  said,  "Well,  what  did  you 
find  out?" 

They  said.  "Well,  we  have  not  come 
to  any  conclusions  yet.  We  hope  to  have 
something  for  you  by  December  of  this 
year." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment, which  we  hope  will  pass  this  body, 
will  have  some  strength  in  it,  because  I 
find — and  I  realize  this  Is  a  somewhat 
murky  field  of  law — that  when  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  puts  out  sub- 
I>enas  to  the  major  oil  companies,  ask- 


ing them  to  come  in,  sit  down,  and  testify 
at  a  hearing,  the  major  oil  companies 
have  Ignored  those  subpenas. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Well,  I  just  want  to 
make  sure  that  I  make  it  clear  that  ap- 
parently this  is  a  procedural  detail  that 
involves  the  Department  of  Justice,  but 
they  have  stalled  on  dead  center. 

I  think  when  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona says  we  need  the  cooperation  of  the 
major  oil  companies,  he  is  very,  very  cor- 
rect. But  I  hope  this  amendment  will  put 
some  teeth  into  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's efforts  to  monitor  these  short- 
ages and  competition. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes to  respond.  On  page  4  of  the  amend- 
ment, beginning  on  line  16,  it  reads: 

(h)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress,  no 
later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment hereof — 

And  then  it  lists  the  report  and  the 
other  requirement^. 

This  is  a  mandatory  requirement.  I 
point  out  further  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  needs  additional  funds  to 
prosecute  the  efiforts  they  are  now  in- 
volved in.  When  the  Independent  OfiBces 
appropriation  bill  comes  up.  it  behooves 
all  of  us  to  see  to  it  that  there  are  ade- 
quate fimds  available  for  this  purpose. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  amendment — that  is 
on  page  5 — has  this  added  provision, 
starting  on  line  8: 

(1)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
have  the  authority,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptions m  section  6  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (ch.  311.  38 
Stat.  721),  to  gather  and  compile  such  In- 
formation concerning,  and  to  require  the 
furnishing  of  such  Information  by.  all  cor- 
porations Including  common  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  Act.  as  may  be  required  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
sort  of  language. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  These  are  the  "teeth" 
I  think  the  Senator  was  referring  to 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  Senator's  suggestion. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  hope  we  will  keep 
after  it,  too. 

I  want  to  state  just  one  other  thought. 
Representing  a  consumer  State — I  am 
not  so  sure  about  the  Senator  from 
Washington 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  do  not  produce  a 
drop  of  oil  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
We  consimie  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  trying  to  find  the 
answer,  for  years,  one  of  the  things  that 
has  been  just  paralyzing  is  to  find  that 
our  Government  depends  upon  the  oil 
companies  of  America  to  furnish  infor- 
mation regarding  the  industry.  We  are 
completely  at  their  mercy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  put  his 
finger  on  a  very  important  point.  We  need 
to  have  the  kind  of  information  available 
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in  the  petroleum  and  energy  areas  that 
we  have  in  the  economic  area  through 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  has 
reached  that  level  of  professional  stand- 
ing where  economists,  whether  they  are 
from  academia  or  from  the  business 
world,  can  rely  on  the  integrity  of  their 
figures. 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
more  as  to  the  ridiculous  situation  we 
find  ourselves  in.  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  does  not  have 
the  figures,  but  has  to  go  all  over  the 
country  to  try  to  obtain  them  from  the 
private  companies.  May  I  say  it  is  not 
even  fair  to  the  private  companies  to 
have  to  supply  the  information,  because 
if  they  make  a  mistake,  they  can  be  ac- 
cused of  doing  it  on  a  premeditated  basis. 

We  are  considering  legislation  now, 
and  I  hope  we  will  have  something  intro- 
duced shortly,  probably  giving  this  au- 
thority to  collect  the  data  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  to  marshal  all  the 
facts  and  the  information  so  that  we  can 
get  it  on  the  basis  of  sound  data,  of  ob- 
jective facts. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  a  part  of  our 
trouble  with  the  studies,  and  I  assure  the 
Senator  we  hope  to  move  without  delay 
on  It. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  DOMEsnCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  yield  to  me?  I  do  not 
care  which. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  debate  with  interest,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  trying  to 
get  something  accomplished  which  prob- 
ably should  be  accomplished.  But  I  have 
some  questions  as  to  whether  it  is  going 
to  work,  in  the  system  that  he  is  out- 
lining, and  therefore  I  wanted  to  ask 
these  questions: 

In  the  substitute  bill  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  they  have  6  months  to  de- 
velop a  plan. 

Mr.  President,  you  carmot  develop  a 
plan  out  of  an  agency  down  here  without 
having  the  cooperation,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  those  people  who  are  involved  in  pro- 
ducing the  oil,  gas,  and  other  things  we 
need. 

My  question  is.  Is  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment de-^igned  to  stop  those  consulta- 
tions? Because  if  it  is,  then  we  have 
really  got  problems. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  respond,  it  is  not.  This  is  an  entirely 
separate  operation,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  study. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator's 
amendment,  however,  if  I  may  say  so, 
starts  out  by  saying  that  everybody  is 
going  to  be  subject  to  a  civil  or  other 
penalty  if  they  are  restricted  imder  any 
antitrust  law.  but  it  indicates  to  me  that 
in  some  cases  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
stretch  the  antitrust  law.  Perhaps  he  is 
not,  but  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure,  for  the 
record,  that  we  are  not,  because  if  we 
do  not  have  the  cooperation  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry-,  we  are  never  going  to 
get  enough  oil  to  be  able  to  allocate  it 
to  anyone.  That  is  my  problem,  and  the 
only  one  I  have. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
in  the  section  we  have  to  appropriately 
renumber  in  the  bill  because  of  the 
amendments,  knowTi  as  subtitle  ( a  > ,  what 
it  really  calls  for  there  is  very  careful 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  Government,  to  make 
sure  that  during  this  period  of  shortage 
£ind  scarcity,  as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  said,  where  there  is  a  difficult 
problem  of  allocations  and  supply,  that 
no  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  take 
place,  and  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice make  sure,  by  constant  monitoring 
or  following  of  the  situation,  that  there 
is  not  any  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

That  is  what  the  first  section  does,  in 
substance.  Then  after  that,  it  requires 
that  any  priority  schedule,  plan,  regula- 
tion, or  allocation  program  proposed 
pursuant  to  this  bill  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  who  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  not 
less  than  7  days  before  such  schedule,  et 
cetera,  would  take  effect.  In  other  words, 
because  the  provisions  of  this  act  all  call 
for  mandatory  allocations.  The  reason 
for  that  is,  to  make  sure  that  the  com- 
panies do  not  get  into  trouble.  Has  the 
Senator  got  my  point?  To  be  sure  that 
the  companies  can  comply  and  do  not 
get  into  trouble. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  thing  that 
bothers  me,  I  guess,  is  subsection  «^d)  on 
page  2  and  the  top  of  page  3  of  the 
amendment.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
is  that  it  will  be  construed  by  .someone 
that  if  the  oil  companies  get  together 
even  for  a  limcheon  meeting,  they  will 
have  an  antitrust  suit  filed  against  them 
because  they  are  not  doing  it  subject  to 
an  order  from  the  agency.  That  is  the 
problem  that  bothers  me. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  do  not 
want  antitrust  suits  any  more  than  you 
do,  but  we  do  not  want  to  stretch  the 
laws  by  this  bill  in  an  eCfort,  so-called,  to 
try  to  help  out.  I  think  we  make  it  worse 
than  better. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  the  conditions  we  are  dealing  with 
here  concern  the  scarcity  of  supply  and 
the  inequities  in  allocations,  which  lend 
themselves  to  temptation  on  the  part  of 
the  marketplace  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
We  should  recognize  that. 

The  purpose  of  subsection  id>,  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  on  pages  2  and 
3  of  the  amendment,  is  to  make  sure  that 
there  Is  constant  supervision  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  companies  in  terms  of 
meeting  the  allocation  requirements.  It 
spells  it  out  so  that  there  is  no  himting 
license  here  to  get  someone  in  trouble. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  the 
Senator.  The  problem  is.  it  will  mean 
that  we  cannot  have  any  meetings  or  any 
discussions  on  any  type  of  plan  unless 
the  Justice  Department  and  150  lawyers 
are  sitting  in  from  the  Antitrust  Depart- 
ment on  everv  single  meeting  they  have. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  require 
150  lawyers.  I  think  all  it  will  require  is  a 
fair  sense  of  balance,  recognizing  the 
critical  situation,  that  this  is  a  question 
of  scarcity.  It  is  a  preventive  provision. 
The  whole  purpose  of  subsection  <^d)  on 
pages  2  and  3  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
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prevent  any  possibility  of  any  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  This  merely  says 
here — 

•  *  •  such  meeting,  conference,  or  com- 
munication shall  take  place  only  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  representative  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
a  verbatim  transcript  of  such  meeting,  con- 
ference, or  communication  shall  be  taken  and 
deposited  with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  where  it  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection. 

Why?  Because,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  statute,  there  will  be 
meetings,  and  there  will  have  to  be  meet- 
ings  

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Simply  because  they 
are  producers. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute on  the  bill 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  just  make  the 
record  clear,  first,  that  in  order  to  have 
a  workable  plan,  we  will  have  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 
If  we  are  going  to  say  that  every  time 
they  sit  down  on  any  meeting  or  on  any 
plan,  they  are  going  to  have  to  have  anti- 
trust personnel  in  there,  according  to 
subsection  (d),  we  are  going  to  scare  the 
life  out  of  everyone.  That  is  the  problem, 
as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  reason  the  volun- 
tary program  is  in  trouble  is  that  the  oil 
companies  legally  cannot  sit  down  with 
the  other  companies,  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  work  out  a  system  of  al- 
locations. The  lawyers  for  the  companies 
know  this.  This  amendment  would  make 
this  possible,  and  it  sets  out  specifically 
that  there  will  be  a  limited  defense  to  an 
antitrust  action  where  these  steps  are 
taken.  One  of  the  things  of  concern  to 
the  major  oil  companies  is  that  once  they 
start  to  look  at  this  carefully,  that  is,  the 
Administration's  voluntary  program  2 
years  from  now  they  might  be  hailed  into 
court,  indicted,  or  slapped  with  a  treble 
damage  suit.  That  Is  the  trouble,  because 
there  is  no  specific  provision  in  the 
law  covering  these  meetings  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  the  antitrust  laws.  That  is 
why  it  is  in  there — in  the  Humphrey-Mc- 
Intyre-Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  the  Senator  is 
doing  is  setting  up  a  defense,  but  what 
the  Senator  is  asking  us,  is  to  say  that  we 
cannot  meet  on  anything,  even  if  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  price.  They  may  be 
talking  about  oil  and  its  production,  but 
they  cannot  meet. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  subsection  (d),  line  19  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  says : 

(d)  Whenever  It  is  necessary.  In  order  to 
execute  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  plans, 
regulations,  or  orders  Issued  pursuant  there- 
to, for  owners,  oflBcers,  agents,  or  representa- 
tives of  two  or  more  producers,  importers, 
reflners,  or  resellers  of  crude  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products  subject  to  this  Act  to 
meet,  confer,  or  communicate  In  such  a  fash- 
Ion  and  to  such  ends  that  might  otherwise  be 
construed  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  they  may  do  so  only  upon  an 
order  of  the  agency  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
specifying  . . . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  the  word  "only' 
that  bothers  me.  That  means  that  they 
cannot  get  together  anywhere  without 
having  a  member  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
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sion  there.  I  do  not  know  how  many  law- 
yers that  would  mean 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  it  relates  to  this 
act. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Suppose  they  were 
talking  about  reserves?  You  have  to  know 
what  the  reserves  are  in  order  to  make 
a  plan. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  that  not  a  lot  better 
than  it  is  right  now,  where  they  cannot 
get  together  at  all?  We  have  specified 

specifically 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  may  be.  What  I 
am  saying  is.  Why  use  the  word  "only"? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  a  reason 
for  it,  because  if  we  do  not  use  that 
word— if  we  take  out  the  word  "only", 
we  are.  in  other  words,  opening  up  the 
whole  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  all  sorts 
of  escapes.  This  is  pertinent  to  the  act 
we  have  before  us.  It  says  that  we  cannot 
have  the  meetings  because  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  allocation  of 
shortages  conducted  only  upon  order  of 
the  agency  designated  by  the  President  to 
administer  an  act.  and  so  forth.  This  re- 
lates to  a  specific  set  of  circumstances; 
namely,  scarcity,  a  program  of  manda- 
tory allocations.  If  we  start  opening  it 
up.  we  will  start,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, vitiating  and  weakening  all  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  country.  This  pro- 
vision is  sufficiently  specific  to  protect 
the  consumer,  the  producer,  the  refiner, 
the  wholesaler,  the  jobber,  and  the  re- 
tailer. That  is  what  this  is  all  designed 
to  do. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  may  say  so,  I 
am  not  trying  to  get  into  a  speech-mak- 
ing contest  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  I  know  that  he  is 
too  good  for  me. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  has  been 
making  lots  of  speeches  that  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  I  am  making 
sense  today.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  be  legalistic,  and  not  trying  to 
make  speeches.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
there  are  a  number  of  different  types 
of  meetings  (hat  go  on,  which  meetings 
may  or  may  not  have  a  bearing  on  what 
a  plan  might  be.  I  just  say  that  no  such 
meeting  of  any  kind  Is  going  to  be  valid 
imless  the  antitrust  person  is  there.  So 
that  what  we  are  saying  is  that  they 
will  all  have  to  be  held  In  Washington 
and  that  meetings  of  any  other  people, 
anywhere  else,  without  that,  will  be  Im- 
mediately an  Indication,  at  least,  that 
someone  may  have  a  suit  against  him. 
That  is  what  I  am  saying.  It  is  the  word 
"only"  that  I  am  worried  about,  that 
word  "only." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  going  to  let 
my  "district  attorney"  answer  the  Sena- 
tor here  because  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado obviously  does  not  want  a  speech. 
The  Senator  wants  someone  to  give  him 
the  law.  even  If  a  speech  would  make 
more  sense,  much  more  than  I  could  give 
one.  trying  to  define  the  fine  hairs  of  the 
law.  Go  ahead,  "attorney."  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  ver>'  brief.  I  think  it  has  been  amply 
discussed.  The  point  is  that  at  least  we 
have  made  a  breakthrough  here,  in  which 
we  have  designed  a  system  under  which 
the  oil  companies  can  get  together  and 
help  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 


without  being  in  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  do  not  want 
to  extend  the  antitrust  laws. 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  No.  We  are  not  ex- 
tending or  limiting  the  antitrust  laws 
at  all. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  fine.  Let  us 
leave  the  record  that  way. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say.  We  are  in  the  ridic- 
ulous situation  where  the  administra- 
tion has  a  voluntary  program  and  where 
the  key  people  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  told  us  that  if  the  oil  compa- 
nies do  get  together  to  carry  out  the 
voluntary  program  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Justice  could  go 
after  them.  The  oil  companies  well  re- 
member the  Madison  case  In  1939,  where 
the  Justice  Department  got  convictions 
against  companies  that  cooperated  in  a 
voluntary  gasoline  allocation  program 
sponsored  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  ought 
to  be  clarified? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  very  definitelv. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  have  done.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  attorney. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  amend- 
ed. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  <Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney).  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  .  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) Is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  .  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  Is 
detained  on  official  business. 


The  result  was  announced — veas  80 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domenici 
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TEAS — 80 

Domlnick 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Gold  water 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hart 

Hartke 

Haihaway 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Maihias 

McClellan 

McGee 

NAYS— 0 


McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Pro.xmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tover 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 


NOT  VOTING — 20 

Chiles  Hughes  Saxbe 

Cotton  Inouye  Stafford 

Cranston  Javits  Stennis 

Gravel  McClure  Stevenson 

Hansen  Moss  Taft 

Haskell  Muskie  Tunney 

Hatfield  Randolph 

So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  (No. 
168),  as  modified,  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Amendment  No.  145,  add  a 
new  section: 

NATIONAI,   VOLtmTARY   EhTERGT   CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  — .  In  order  to  more  effectively  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  solve  a  na- 
tional energy  crisis  the  President  shall  (i) 
develop  a  National  Voluntary  Energy  Con- 
servation Program  calling  for  and  suggesting 
means  of  terminating  unnecessary  use  of  en- 
ergy for  power  or  lighting,  and  (2)  call  upon 
State  and  local  officials,  public  and  private 
entitles,  and  the  public  generally,  by  means 
of  television,  radio,  newspaper,  and  other  ap- 
propriate manner,  to  cooperate  in  promoting 
and  CEurylng  out  such  Program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  simple  amendment.  In  order  to  avert 
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an  energy  crisis  the  amendment  provides 
that  the  President  shall  develop  a  na- 
tional voluntary  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram calling  for  and  suggesting  means 
of  terminating  unnecessary  use  of  energy 
for  power  or  lighting.  It  would  save  and 
conserve  fuel  in  this  country.  It  would 
help  oiu*  balance  of  payments.  It  is  strict- 
ly voluntary. 

I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
sensible  amendment.  It  calls  upon  the 
President,  as  I  understand  it,  to  under- 
take a  conservation  program  in  order  to 
conserve  the  needed  petroleum  resources 
of  the  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  for  the 
excellent  amendment.  I  believe  the 
amendment  will  be  very  helpful  and  I 
support  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  bswik.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  I  have  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Insert  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

That,  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  our 
Nation's  automobUe  users,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  requested  to  take  such 
action  as  Is  necessary  to  require  all  agencies 
of  Oovenunent.  where  practical,  to  use  econ- 
omy model  automobiles,  plcltupc,  and  trucks; 
and 

That  the  President  take  action  to  require 
that  no  Federal  official  or  employer  below 
the  level  of  cabinet  officer  be  furnished  a 
limousine  because  such  automobiles  are 
particularly  expensive,  gas  consuming  and 
pollution  producing;  and 

That  the  President  is  requested  to  taks 
such  action  as  Is  neceseary  to  begin  a  na- 
tional program  of  public  Information  to  In- 
form the  commuter  of  the  benefits  of  car- 
pools  and  economy  cars  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent report  to  Congress  on  legislative  Incen- 
tives to  promote  such  a  program. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  who 
is  interested  in  conserving  energy  by  re- 
ducing the  speed  of  vehicles  on  the 
highways.  This  amendment  recognizes 
that  the  United  States  is  the  biggest 
user  of  automobiles,  trucks,  and  pickups. 
By  using  more  economy  cars,  by  using 
more  economy  trucks  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial savings. 

By  the  use  of  economy  cars,  we  can 
save  as  much  as  1.8  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day,  It  would  substantially  reduce 
imports  and  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 

I  think  it  emphasizes,  by  doing  away 
with  many  limousines,  that  we  are  leav- 
ing the  era  of  plentiful,  cheap  energy 
and  entering  another  era  of  expensive 


energy,  and  dropping  some  expensive 
habits  fast. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
on  the  amendment  jrielded  back? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  my  good  friend  from  Okla- 
homa for  the  proposal  that  he  has  made. 
The  problem  Is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
start  itemizing  all  of  the  various  areas 
of  conservation  that  we  should  cover  by 
legislation,  we  are  going  to  get  ourselves 
in  a  very  difficult  position.  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  start  out  by  saying  that  all  pub- 
lic, especially  elected,  officials  should  use 
only  public  transportation  in  order  to 
save  energy.  Where  do  we  draw  the  line 
on  this? 

I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  only  point  out  that  the  list 
is  long,  and  the  amendment,  worthy  as 
it  is  in  its  objective,  is  totally  incomplete. 
We  would  have  a  very,  very  long  bill.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  had  attempted  to  set  out 
a  bill  of  particulars  as  to  the  areas  in 
which  we  can  conserve  energy. 

I  believe  that  the  Eastland  amendment 
does  lay  the  foundation  for  the  kind  of 
conservation  effort  that  should  be  under- 
taken nationally  in  all  areas  where  there 
are  feasible  opportunities  to  do  so.  and 
I  think  that  is  what  we  want  to  do.  But 
I  shall  not  object  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object  to  the  amendment.  I  know  the  in- 
tent of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  to  conserve  energy  and  to 
conserve  fuel,  and  that  is  always  a  very 
commendable  desire  and  goal  to  have. 

I  am  just  wondering,  in  specifying  the 
utilization  of  certain  types  of  vehicles, 
what  he  intends  In  that  amendment.  I 
hope  he  Is  not  saying  we  should  concen- 
trate on  any  of  the  foreign  vehicles  that 
happen  to  come  into  this  country  in  large 
numbers. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  piu-pose  is  very 
simple,  and  that  is  to  reduce  the  size  of 
vehicles  to  save  gasoline.  I  think  it  is 
important  in  the  bill  we  are  considering. 
The  Star  Saturday  night  said  that  the 
Senate  was  acting  in  its  first  congres- 
sional action  aimed  at  alleviating  a  na- 
tionwide fuel  shortage.  Of  course,  we 
know  this  does  not  alleviate  the  shortage. 
It  merely  allocates  the  shortage  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  fashion. 

So  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  bring  attention  to  several  areas  where 
there  can  be  some  small  reduction  in 
the  energy  consumed  in  this  country  and 
people  can  begin  to  make  a  contribution 
toward  providing  a  small  step,  even 
though  many  big  steps  are  necessary,  to 
alleviate  the  shortage. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  trust  the  wording  of 
the  amendment  will  be  such  that  it  will 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  proper 
utilization  of  motoring  equipment  and 
will  not  designate  that  certain  types  of 
motoring  equipment  should  be  pur- 
chased. I  understand  the  amendment  is 
general  in  scope  and  not  specific.  Is  that 
right?  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  Is  not  manda- 
tory. It  says  where  practical  it  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  can  be  said  about  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  see  the  amendment 
more  as  a  rebuke  for  the  extravagant  use 
not  only  of  automobiles  but  also  of  air- 
planes. We  had  the  situation  here  not  too 
long  ago  where  a  nominated  member  of 
the  Cabinet  flew  out  to  California  to  be 
sworn  in.  It  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry  $6,000  for  the  trip. 

Just  imagine  the  amoimt  of  gasoline 
that  could  have  been  saved.  I  think  such 
extravagant  practices  ought  to  be 
stopped.  I  have  noticed  a  great  many  ve- 
hicles move  in  and  out  of  the  White 
House  grounds  and  into  and  out  of  the 
various  Government  departments  every 
day.  Sometimes  so  many  cars  are  operat- 
ing that  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  accu- 
rate records  of  them.  These  practices 
ought  to  be  stopped. 

This  is  a  good  amendment  in  that  it 
points  up  at  this  time  the  fact  that  there 
is  extravagant  us  of  gasoline  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Government  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  set  an  example  in  any 
conservation  programs  we  have. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment;  we 
ought  to  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     170 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  170  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  6.  line  4,  in  Ueu  of  "sixty  days" 
insert  "thirty  days". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 104.  to  which  this  amendment  ap- 
plies, deals  with  the  heart  of  the  matter 
we  need  to  address:  The  proper  alloca- 
tion of  fuels  among  its  users;  that  is. 
among  the  people  who  make  or  grow  the 
goods  we  need  in  dEiily  life  and  who  pro- 
vide the  everyday  transportation, 
health,  and  other  services  on  which  the 
continuation  of  our  economy  and  so- 
ciety depend.  It  also  seeks  to  assure  that 
the  bnmt  of  the  shortage  is  not  borne 
unduly  by  certain  areas  of  the  coimtry 
merely  because  of  their  locations  or 
their  lack  of  adequate  local  crude  oil  and 
refinery  capacity. 

The  need  for  quick  action  Is  amply 
clear.  Hearings  I  held  in  Minneapolis  last 
weekend  drove  this  lAci  home.  Those 
hearings  established  the  fact  that  the 
upper  Midwest  faces  the  prospect  of  a 
major  loss  of  agricultural  production 
due  to  diesel  fuel  shortaiges  this  July 
and  August  and  a  breakdown  of  the 
transportation  system,  which  already  Is 
severely  taxed.  The  scramble  for  fuel 
to  keep  these  vital  sectors  going  threat- 
ens to  leave  a  disastrous  deficiency  of 
heating  oil  for  the  coming  winter.  Al- 
ready suppliers  are  borrowing  furiously 
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from  reserves  and  from  future  fuel  allo- 
cations. This  cannot  go  on  much  longer. 
One  witness  we  heard  on  Saturday,  Mr. 
Cy  Carpenter  of  the  Minnesota  Farmers 
Union,  referred  to  "a  fuel  shortage  time 
bomb"  that  may  exploded  this  fall.  In 
this  situation,  we  do  not  have  60  days  to 
lose  before  taking  effective  action. 

I  should  not  need  to  convince  anyone 
that  this  is  not  just  a  section  plea,  how- 
ever, because  the  shortage  is  still  some- 
what less  severe  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  coimtry.  A  great  many  people  do  not 
realize  just  how  close  to  disaster  we 
really  are.  nor  how  rapidly  the  conse- 
quences of  a  really  critical  fuel  short- 
age in  one  part  of  the  country  would 
spread  to  others. 

In  any  event,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  delay  for  60  days  In  putting 
the  mandatory  system  fully  into  place. 
After  all,  a  great  deal  of  thought  already 
has  been  given  to  the  user  priorities 
enunciated  in  the  existing  voluntary  al- 
location guidelines,  and  some  experience 
in  their  implementation  is  now  available. 
Extensive  hearings  on  the  workings  of 
this  system  already  are  scheduled  to  be- 
gin next  week.  Therefore,  30  days  from 
enactment  of  this  bill  should  be  adequate 
from  the  point  of  view  of  information 
gathering  and  administration.  In  closing, 
I  appeal  to  you  not  to  let  this  time  bomb 
tick  1  day  longer  than  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  merely 
speeds  up  the  application  of  the  act.  The 
present  language  provides  that  "within 
60  days  of  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
President  shall,  after  due  notice  and 
public  hearings,  cause  to  be  prepared  and 
published."  and  so  forth.  My  amendment 
would  change  the  time  to  30  days. 

I  believe  we  are  considering  a  matter 
of  sufficient  importance  as  to  advance 
the  time  of  effectiveness. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Mlrmesota.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  joins  me  in  agreeing  to 
change  the  time  from  60  days  to  30  days. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    171 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  at  the  desk.  No.  171. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  171  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  7,  line  18,  In  lieu  of  "thirty  thou- 
sand" Insert  "one  hundred  thousand". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  in  the  belief  that 
allocation  only  for  refiners  of  less  than 
30,000  barrels  per  day  may  well  not  be 
adequate  to  keep  our  existing  refining 
capacity  operating  during  the  period 
until  Presidential  directives  to  supply  all 
refineries  with  adequate  crude  are  Issued 
and  implemented. 

There  are  10  or  more  refiners  in  this 
country  with  capacities  between  31,000 
and  87.000  barrels  of  crude  per  day  that 
are  not  affiliated  with  any  major  crude 


producer.  Of  these,  two  are  in  Kansas, 

one  in  Arkansas,  one  in  Minnesota — 

Koch's— one  in  Wyoming,  and  four  in 
Texas.  Altogether  they  have  the  capacity 
to  refine  about  500,000  barrels  per  day 
within  the  mldcontinent  area.  This  is  a 
quite  significant  amount. 

At  hearings  held  on  Saturday  before 
my  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  Minneapolis,  we 
were  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the 
administrations'  new  energy  program 
has  not  done  one  bit  of  good  for  inde- 
pendent refiners  in  the  mldcontinent 
area.  This  goes  for  the  import  tickets  un- 
der the  new  import  program,  for  the  pro- 
posal to  make  available  so-callel  royalty 
oil  from  Federal  lands,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas,  an  estimated  300,000  barrels  of 
refinery  capacity  already  are  out  of  com- 
mission for  lack  of  crude  and  have  been 
so  for  some  time.  The  representative  at 
the  hearing  from  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  had  absolutely  no  comfort  to  offer 
in  response  to  these  facts.  Meanwhile, 
oil  produced  and  purchased  by  the  major 
oil  companies  in  the  midwest  Is  being 
shipped  to  coastal  refineries  at  which  im- 
ported oil  could  very  well  be  used. 

Even  in  cases  in  which  the  medium- 
sized  independent  refineries  encom- 
passed in  this  amendment  are  not  yet 
short  of  crude,  their  suppliers  may  well 
come  under  pressure  to  divert  their  raw 
materials  away  from  them  to  the  major 
companies  or  to  smaller  independent 
refiners  covered  by  this  biU.  This  may 
happen  particularly  If  the  stringency  in 
the  market  for  crude  oil  increases.  This 
could  happen  even  as  a  result  of  the  allo- 
cation provisions  already  In  this  bill.  The 
amendment  also  would  place  these  med- 
ium-sized independent  refiners  under 
the  protection  from  price  abuses  em- 
bodied in  this  bill. 

This  amendment  should  not  take  oil 
away  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  should  have  the  effect  of  obliging  the 
major  integrated  companies  to  import 
more  oil  for  themselves  and  to  share 
their  domestic  crude  oil  with  refiners 
whose  location  does  not  permit  them  to 
Import.  At  present  this  Is  not  happening 
to  an  adequate  extent. 

The  figure  "thirty-thousand"  on  page 
7,  line  18,  relates  to  the  definition  of  an 
indep«ident  refiner.  The  bill  provides 
that  an  independent  refiner  is  one  who 
produces  in  the  United  States  less  than 
30,000  barrels  per  day  during  the  base 
period. 

In  examining  into  this  point,  I  have 
found  that  there  are  10  or  more  refineries 
in  this  country  having  a  capacity  of  be- 
tween 31,000  and  87,000  barrels  of  crude 
per  day  that  are  not  affiliated  with  any 
major  crude  producer.  Of  these,  two  are 
in  Kansas,  one  in  ArkansEis,  one  in  Min- 
nesota, one  in  Wyoming,  and  four  in 
Texas.  These  are  truly  to  be  classified 
as  independent  refiners. 

My  amendment  more  accurately  de- 
fines what  we  mean  by  an  "independent  " 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  think  that  the  change 
in  the  definition  of  an  independent  re- 
finer from  one  who  produces  less  than 
30,000  barrels  a  day  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  Intent  of  the  bUl. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
drawn  an  amendment  that  I  hope  will 
not  be  precluded  by  what  we  are  now 
doing.  I  am  concerned  that  there  will  be 
refiners  who  will  produce  products  until 
a  shortage  develops,  and  then  be  able  to 
sell  their  products  at  a  higher  price. 

It  would  cover  all  refiners,  regardless 
of  their  capacity. 

I  cannot  see  how  an  allocations  pro- 
gram can  work  if  we  have  a  substantial 
number  of  refiners  in  the  country  able  to 
go  tihead  and  refine  products  and  with- 
hold them  from  the  market  until  a  short- 
age develops  and  then  come  along  and 
sell  the  products  at  a  prime  price. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
offer  my  amendment  at  a  later  time 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  that  amendment  would  be  In 
conflict  with  my  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
be  kind  enough  to  withhold  his  amend- 
ment, until  we  dispose  of  the  pending 
amendment,  I  am  sure  that  It  will  be 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  aU  I 
want  to  do  is  to  be  sure  that  my  amend- 
ment is  not  precluded. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  which  is  to  be 
offered  is  protected,  would  that  amend- 
ment, if  offered  after  the  Humphrey 
amendment  Is  agreed  to,  be  out  of  order' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa strike  more  than  the  phrase  '30  - 
000"? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Jackson  substitute,  my  amendment  after 
the  word  "Products'  would  strike  the 

t'^Pff®  °^  P^se  8,  line  13,  beginning 
with  the  word  "who"  through  the  word 

period"  in  line  16.  It  would  apply  to  aU 
refining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  not  be  precluded 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (putting  the 
question.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  172  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  6.  line  14.  delete  the  words  "is 
hereby  authorized  to"  and  Insert  the  word 
"shall". 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  announce  that  Senators  Abourezk 
Cannon,  Clark,   Curtis,  Jackson.   Mc- 

GOVERN,  PaCKWOOD,  RANDOLPH.  HUM- 
PHREY, and  MclNTYRE  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors.  I  appreciate  their  support  very- 
much. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
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ington  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  a  sound  and 
persuasive  argument  he  has  made  for 
implementation  of  a  mandatory  fuel 
allocation  program.  His  efforts  deserve 
praise. 

Although  the  bill  before  us  mandates 
the  formulation  of  plans  for  allocation, 
it  does  not,  however,  require  their  imple- 
mentation. The  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment (No.  172)  is  to  insure  that  our  com- 
mon goal  of  effective  and  equitable  fuel 
allocation  is  achieved  through  the  re- 
quirement that  the  President  implement 
the  allocation  program  called  for  in  the 
act. 

In  the  issue  before  us,  it  is  the  role  of 
the  Congress  to  determine  whether  our 
Nation  shall  have  an  effective  fuel  allo- 
cation program  and  to  establish  the 
broad  objectives  for  it.  In  fact,  if  the 
Congress  had  the  resources,  the  Con- 
gress, not  the  Executive,  would  be  the 
appropriate  body  to  formulate  the  allo- 
cation program.  Even  under  the  present 
circumstances,  the  proper  role  of  the 
Executive  Branch  should  be  limited  to 
the  implementation  of  the  results  of  our 
deliberations.  Thus,  we  should  not  leave 
to  the  Executive  the  discretion  as  to 
whether  the  allocation  program  will  or 
will  not  be  implemented.  This  responsi- 
bility should  be  that  of  the  Congress.  We 
shoiild  exercise  it. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  merits  of  my 
amendment,  we  should  consider  the 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  having  a 
mandatory  program  in  effect. 

Through  the  many  hours  of  Senate 
hearings  and  consultations  with  our  con- 
stituents, we  have  learned  the  need  for 
an  effective  allocation  program.  Some 
may  suggest,  however,  that  we  should 
not  exercise  our  responsibility  but  in- 
stead leave  full  discretion  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  allow  him  to  continue  his  vol- 
untary program  in  accordance  with  his 
own  evaluation  of  our  Nation's  needs. 
Indeed,  if  S.  1570  is  passed  without  my 
amendment.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  would 
have  a  more  effective  instrument  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  fuel  than  that 
currently  authorized  under  the  authority 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  administra- 
tion's voluntary  allocation  program  has 
serious  limitations  which  limit  its  effec- 
tiveness. While  the  Department  of  In- 
terior's Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  has  made  a 
sincere  attempt  to  implement  the  volun- 
tary program,  it  has  been  confronted 
with  substantive  problems  which  are  be- 
yond its  power  to  resolve. 

As  you  know  under  the  current  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government's  direc- 
tives are  not  binding  on  oil  companies. 
The  severe  shortages  farmers  and  cri- 
tical public  services  face,  continue,  and, 
even  giving  further  time  for  executive 
"jaw-boning"  to  take  effect,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  priority  needs  will  be 
met. 

Furthermore,  in  asking  the  oil  com- 
panies to  allocate  their  crude  oil  and 
products  on  a  voluntary  basis,  we  are 
pushing  them  into  questionable  market 
practices  which  have  serious  antitrust 
implications.  In  essence,  the  admin- 
istration is  requesting  the  companies  to 
meet  together  to  divide  their  markets 
and  allocate  their  supplies.  A  mandatory 


program,  however,  would  have  tiie  Fed- 
eral Government  oversee  and  direct  the 
allocation  process.  This  step  would  re- 
move both  the  obstacles  to  equitable 
allocation  and  the  hazard  of  un- 
restrained intercorporate  dealing. 

Finally,  and  most  ironically,  much  of 
the  clout  the  Federal  Government  has 
had  with  the  oil  companies  is  the  threat 
of  a  mandatory  fuel  allocation  pro- 
gram— the  proverbial  "stick  in  the 
closet."  I  know  from  some  of  the  exper- 
iences of  my  constituents  in  Delaware, 
however,  that  this  is  a  very  short  stick 
that  gathers  dust.  In  one  case,  for  exam- 
ple, it  has  gained  only  a  1 -month  exten- 
sion of  the  fuel  supply  to  the  farmers  in 
the  southern  part  of  my  State.  The  re- 
ports I  have  read  of  the  plight  of  my  fel- 
low Americans  throughout  the  counti'y 
indicate  they  have  had  similar  or  even 
more  depressing  results  imder  the  in- 
effectual voluntary  program. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  imderstand  how 
the  administration  intends  to  increase 
farm  production  if  the  farmers  caimot 
get  the  fuel  they  need  now  to  plant  their 
crops  and  are  uncertain  if  they  will  have 
adequate  supplies  to  harvest  their  crops 
several  months  from  now.  Similarly, 
the  administration  encourages  motor- 
ists to  slow  down  and  conserve  gasoline, 
but  the  voluntary  program  cannot  in- 
sure adequate  supplies  to  the  mass 
transit  system  which  could  carry  the 
commuters  and  travelers  with  less 
expenditure  of  fuel. 

The  inconsistencies  between  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  and  the  reality  of 
the  critical  fuel  shortages  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  pointing  to  a  stick  in  the  closet. 

In  fact,  I  am  concerned  that  if  we  do 
not  pass  my  amendment,  we  will  be  giv- 
ing the  oil  companies  a  signal  that  the 
stick  in  the  closet  will  not  be  used.  I  think 
that  it  is  time  that  we  bring  the  stick  out 
of  the  closet. 

Now,  let  me  also  comment  on  the 
petroleiun  industry's  supposed  opposition 
to  mandatory  allocation.  On  May  10,  the 
day  the  administration's  voluntary  al- 
location program  was  aruiounced  in  the 
hearings  I  attended  of  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
I  met  with  Delaware  State  officials  and 
distributors  of  the  major  oil  companies 
to  discuss  the  shortages  we  face  and  the 
means  of  dealing  with  them.  They  ex- 
pressed a  critical  view  of  the  voluntary 
programs  ability  to  equitably  allocate 
our  limited  fuel  supplies. 

Contrary  to  the  administration's  con- 
tention that  fuel  distributors  oppose  a 
mandatory  allocation  program,  many  of 
these  owners  of  fuel  distribution  com- 
panies urged  the  implementation  of  a 
mandatory  programi.  They  told  me  that 
the  voluntary  program  did  not  give  them 
any  certainty  of  supplies  and  lacked  suf- 
ficient direction  for  them  to  meet  the 
vital  needs  of  their  communities.  And,  of 
course,  from  the  perspective  of  the  over 
1,400  independent  refiners,  distributors, 
and  marketers  on  the  brink  of  going  out 
of  business,  a  mandatory  program  is  es- 
sential now  if  they  are  to  stay  alive. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  public  need  for 
a  mandatory  allocation  program,  many 
sectors  of  the  petroleimi  Industry  desire 
one  as  well. 


In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  our  Nation's  economic  and  social 
welfare  require  that  there  be  not  only 
plans  for  allocating  our  limited  petro- 
leum resources  and  products,  but  also — 
and  this  is  the  crucial  point — the  imple- 
mentation of  the  plans.  My  amendment 
would  require  that  an  active  and  effective 
mandatory  fuel  allocation  program  be 
put  into  effect.  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  have  some  ques- 
tions to  propound  which  would  help  to 
clear  this  matter  up  in  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple concerned. 

Frankly,  there  is  a  tremendous  con- 
cern that  the  bill  would  create  a  new 
power  situation  in  which  the  allocations 
will  be  regulated  so  as  to  create  shortages 
and  hold  down  prices.  I  miderstand  from 
my  colleagues  that  that  is  not  the  intent. 
I  would  like  to  get  this  information  on 
the  Record,  so  that  we  can  show  the 
intent  precisely. 

First  of  all,  once  these  regulations  are 
promulgated  by  the  President  within  the 
30-day  period,  may  he  then  amend  or 
change  the  regulations  or  are  they  final 
regulations  at  that  point?  And  this  ques- 
tion is  addressed  to  either  the  Senator 
from  Washington  or  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  off, 
it  is  clear  that  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 104  would  have  authority  to  change 
the  regulations.  What  we  are  saying  here 
in  effect  is  that  it  is  mandatory  that  they 
go  ahead  with  the  program.  However, 
every  detail  does  not  have  to  be  set  in 
concrete.  The  energy  economics  of  this 
country  are  such  that  legislatively  we 
cannot  set  out  in  detail  by  statute  all  of 
those  provisions.  So  the  President  does 
have  the  regulatory  authority  to  change 
any  of  them  pursuant  to  section  104. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  further 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
I  point  out  that  it  was  not  my  intent  in 
substituting  the  word  "shall"  to  in  any 
way  alter  the  President's  ability  to 
change  the  plans  as  he  goes  along. 

I  would  think  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  changes  as  we  go  along. 
And  the  administration  will  probably 
find  that  they  will  have  to  refine  their 
plans  as  they  are  initially  implemented 
and  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 101(a)  contains  a  congressional  de- 
termination that  the  shortages  now  exist 
or  are  imminent.  And  section  104(b),  if 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  mandates 
the  President  to  allocate  and  distribute 
those  fuels  which  are  In  short  supply. 

Does  the  President  have  any  authority 
or  right  to  determine  that  certain  fuels 
are  not  in  short  supply?  In  other  words, 
can  he  come  back  and  change  the  alloca- 
tion by  saying  that  certain  fuels  are  not 
in  short  supply,  or  does  the  congressional 
mandate  contained  in  section  101  require 
that  he  allocate  those  fuels? 

This  question  Is  for  either  the  Senator 
from  Washington  or  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  it  does  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  say  that  a  fuel  is  no 
longer  in  short  supply.  I  think  it  would 
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be  more  appropriat*  for  the  major  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  to  respond. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  clear  that,  under  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  some  forms  of  oil  supplies 
or  product  are  adequate  and  sufficient 
and  that  others  are  in  short  supply.  The 
President  would  have  the  authority  to 
make  that  determination. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  he 
could  make  that  determination  at  any 
time  during  the  life  of  this  law? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
last  question  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant one.  It  relates  to  what  the  people 
fear  is  a  price-fixing  power  contained  in 
section  104.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  bill  to 
give  the  President  the  power  or  to  man- 
date that  he  fix  prices  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  It  simply  the  Intent  of  the  bill 
to  have  price  fixing  only  in  very  limited 
situations  involving  a  situation  in  which 
a  private  stock  of  petroleum  Is  in  effect 
allocated  to  another  source,  or  when 
there  exists  a  temporary  shortage  as,  for 
example,  a  temporary  shortage  in  one 
particular  city?  Are  the  last  two  in- 
stances the  only  instances  in  which  the 
price-fixing  powers  are  intended  to  be 
used,  or  is  it  rather  the  intent  to  create 
a  whole  price-fixing  apparatus  to  affect 
the  price  on  petroleum  products? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  not 
the  Intent  under  104(c) — I  believe  the 
Senator  is  referring  to  104(c)  — to  change 
existing  law.  The  whole  question  of 
prices,  of  course,  is  governed  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  Nor  does  the 
bill  attempt  to  change  whatever  author- 
ity the  Federal  Power  Commission  may 
have. 

The  thrust  of  it  is  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  blackmail  or  gouging,  as  we 
understand  those  terms.  But  I  want  to 
reiterate  that  the  provision  does  not 
change,  enlarge,  or  diminish  existing  law 
as  it  pertains  to  the  setting  of  prices, 
either  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
or  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  understand  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  of  course,  does 
have  that  power  to  fix  prices,  but  they 
are  not  exercising  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  not  adding  to 
that  authority,  and  we  are  not  detract- 
ing from  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  we  are  requiring 
that  the  President  promulgate  regula- 
tions, and  then,  by  this  amendment,  we 
would  require  that  those  regulations  be 
implemented,  regulations  regarding 
price.  So  I  am  trying  to  determine  how 
far  we  are  requiring  that  he  exercise  his 
price-fixing  power. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  An  amendment  I  offered 
in  this  regard,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  reads  as  follows: 

No  allocation  plan,  regulation  or  order, 
nor  mandatory  price,  price  ceUlng  or  re- 
straint, shall  be  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  whose  net  effect  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  total  supply  of 
crude  oil  or  refln6d  petroleum  products  avail- 
able In  or  to  markets  In  the  United  States. 

Is  that  what  the  Senator  Is  concerned 
about? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WeU,  I  think  if  it  is 
interpreted  as  I  would  interpret  it,  it 
might  have  a  helpful  effect.  However,  we 
are  mandating  that  regulations  be  pro- 
mulgated and  that  regulations  be  en- 
forced, relative  to  price. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Well,  the  express  pur- 
pose of  that  amendment  is  to  prevent 
price  control  regulations  such  as  the 
Senator  is  concerned  about.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  that  is 
the  very  purpose  of  it,  and  I  trust  my 
amendment  will  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  state  the 
question  this  way,  and  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Washington  if 
he  would  agree  with  the  following  inter- 
pretation of  section  104(c) : 

Section  104(c)  does  not  mandate  a 
price-fixing  structure,  but  rather  man- 
dates price-fixing  regulations  only  in  the 
very  narrow  situation  where  a  private 
stock  of  petroleum  is,  in  effect,  seized 
by  the  Government  and  allocated  to  an- 
other source. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  to  adjust  those 
prices. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  To  adjust  those 
prices. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Right;  I  agree  thus  for. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  second,  in  peri- 
ods of  temporary  shortage.  We  are  not 
talking  about  the  nationwide  shortage 
and  nationwide  energy  crisis,  but  rather 
localized  temporary  shortages  you  might 
find  In  one  city  on  1  weekend,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  that  the  kind  of  narrow  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
because  otherwise  it  would  deny  what  I 
said  earlier,  that  it  is  not  an  attempt  to 
provide  for  price  setting  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  national  basis. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  my  able 
friend.  I  support  this  amendment;  do  I 
understand  I  am  now  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Is  of  crucial.  Importance  to  this  leg- 
islation. While  there  Is  language  in  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  substitute  contained  In 
section  101(b)  Indicating  an  intent  that 
the  authority  granted  in  this  act  shall  be 
mandatory  by  stating  that — 

The  authority  granted  under  this  act  shall 
be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
said  energy  crisis  . . ." 

The  language  contained  in  section 
104(b)  authorizing  the  President  to  allo- 
cate may  well  be  interpreted  as  "discre- 
tionary" rather  than  "mandatory"  In 
nature. 

If  the  intent  of  the  Congress  Is  to  pass 
a  mandatory  bill,  then  we  must  make  it 
clear  that  Congress  is  calling  on  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  the  actions  referred  to  in 
the  legislation  rather  than  authorizing 
such  activity.  The  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  clear  and  the  Senate  must  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  ambiguity  In  Inter- 
preting the  Senate's  intent. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the  re- 
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maining  time  on  the  amendment  yielded 
back? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  such  time 
as  he  may  require  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
authorized  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  (Mr. 
Jackson),  who  is  the  principal  sponsor 
of  S.  1570.  to  hold  hearings  in  my  State 
of  South  Dakota  to  get  some  testimony 
from  people  who  are  actually  being  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  fuel  shortage  we 
have  heard  so  much  about. 

I  want  to  report  that  today  there  Is 
an  existing  fuel  shortage,  and  also  an 
imminent  one  in  other  areas  of  fuel  sup- 
ply, namely,  heating  fuel,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  if  this  continues  as  I  see  it  will 
until  such  time  as  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion system  is  put  into  effect,  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  the  breadbasket  of  the  United 
States,  that  is,  the  Great  Plains  In  the 
Midwest,  running  out  of  fuel  for  farming 
operations  for  agricultural  production, 
and  we  are  going  to  see  crops  lying  rot- 
ting in  the  fields,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  people  who  undertake  custom  com- 
bining—and this  came  out  in  testimony 
during  the  hearings — are  not  going  to 
travel  northward  this  year  following  the 
harvest,  and  there  is  not  enough  harvest- 
ing equipment  in  any  one  State,  without 
these  traveling  harvesters,  to  take  the 
crop  out  of  the  field  and  put  it  into  the 
American  economy. 

When  we  see  that  happen,  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  a  food  crisis  as  well  as  a  fuel 
crisis  nationwide,  that  will  not  only  bring 
about  a  shortage  of  food,  but  high,  sky- 
rocketing prices.  I  think  that  in  compari- 
son Wounded  Knee  is  going  to  look  like 
some  kind  of  Sunday  school  picnic,  if 
that  sort  of  thing  happens  this  fall. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  a  serious  fuel 
supply  situation  for  fanners  and  ranch- 
ers and  related  businesses  and  industries 
threatens  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation. 
Allowed  to  continue  for  only  a  few  cri- 
tical weeks  during  the  coming  months, 
and  especially  during  the  harvest  sea- 
son, a  disastrous  shortage  of  food  is 
imminent.  Such  a  shortage  with  the  high 
prices  for  food  that  would  accompany  it 
would  be  a  national  disaster  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

I  am  equally  convinced,  Mr.  President 
after  conducting  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  on  this  subject  in 
Sioux  FaUs,  May  25,  that  this  disaster  will 
occur  if  the  administration  continues  or 
is  allowed  to  continue  its  present  volun- 
tary program.  It  has  failed  miserably  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  equally  convinced  that  this  sit- 
uation need  not  exist,  that  there  are 
sufficient  oil  supplies  avaUable  to  this 
Industry  so  that  Independent  dealers 
need  not  be  forced  out  of  business— and 
that  the  present  restrictions  on  market- 
ing of  petroleum  products  are  being 
used  as  a  device  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  unjustifiably  Increase  their 
prices  and  profits  by  forcing  these  in- 
dependent dealers  out  of  business. 

Independent  marketers  of  oil  products 
have  traditionally  supplied  a  substantial 
part  of  the  fuel  for  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  the  Midwestern  States  A 
large  part  of  the  fuel  shortage  for  these 
States  is  occurring  because  the  supply  to 
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these  independent  dealers  has  been 
cut  off. 

Threatened  by  not  only  a  fuel  short- 
age, but  a  food  shortage  as  well,  the 
hither  prices  and  profits  demanded  by 
the  major  oil  companies  become  much 
easier  to  extract  from  the  American 
public. 

While  the  shortage  of  fuel  for  agri- 
cultural production  is  the  major  con- 
cern of  the  midwestern  States,  many 
other  of  our  businesses  and  industries  are 
as  severely  threatened — if  not  even  more 
so. 

Construction  projects  are  being  stop- 
ped in  my  State.  The  trucking  industry 
has  only  a  portion  of  its  fuel  require- 
ments. The  tourist  industry,  our  second 
largest  industry,  can  be  in  serious  trouble. 
Schools,  cities,  and  other  public  bodies 
are  experiencing  shortages  of  fuel  or 
fuel  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  S.  1570  and 
the  pending  amendment.  While  it  will 
not  cure  all  of  the  ills  of  the  petroleum 
industry  nor  solve  all  of  our  energy  prob- 
lems, it  is  a  most  important  step  to  meet- 
ing the  current  crisis. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
not  only  this  amendment,  but  S.  1570,  the 
bill  itself,  be  enacted  by  Congress  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  obvious  that  even  though 
the  President  has  the  authority  to  make 
mandatory  allocations,  he  has  not  seen 
fit  to  do  so.  and  it  is  up  to  Congress,  I 
think,  to  act,  even  though  the  process  is 
somewhat  slower  than  an  order  that 
could  immediately  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

So  I  urge  the  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  bill  Itself.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  alleged 
about  how  the  administration's  volim- 
tary  allocation  program  is  not  working. 
I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight  in 
this  regard.  The  following  are  some  ex- 
amples of  how  the  administration's  pro- 
gram is  doing  the  jobs. 

These  23  examples  illustrate  the  posi- 
tive results  of  the  administration's  vol- 
untary program. 

SOME   R£StrLTS   Or   THE    ALXOCATION  PROGRAM 

First.  George  Vaun,  attorney  for  Wal- 
ters Small  Oil  Co.,  Kentland,  Ind.,  re- 
ported that  his  client,  who  was  supplied 
by  PhUhps,  needs  an  average  of  45.000- 
60,000  gallons  gasoline  per  month  for  his 
farm  customers.  He  had  already  gotten 
55.000  in  May,  apparently  his  allocation, 
but  last  year  was  not  typical.  Jack  Lub- 
bers, district  manager  in  Indianapolis 
for  Phillips,  was  contacted  and  agreed 
to  make  June  allocation  available  Im- 
mediately. If  he  runs  out  in  June,  they 
will  advance  July  allocation.  Phillips 
prefers  to  do  this  rather  than  send  a 
priority  shipment  so  Walters  will  not 
take  on  new  accounts  with  the  extra 
gasoline. 

Second.  Mayor  Gene  Peters,  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  reported  that  the  city  had  gone 
out  for  bids  on  gasoline  and  received  no 
responses.  Supplier  In  1971-72  was  Arco; 
in  1972-73,  Agway.  Mr.  Piasecki,  depart- 


ment of  purchasin^r  for  the  city,  was 
contacted.  He  reported  he  was  getting 
some  results:  Exxon  has  promised  a 
short-term  supply  and  he  feels  Texaco, 
Arco,  and/or  Agway  may  come  through. 
Two  days  later,  he  reported  that  Hawk 
Oil  Co.,  Arco  distributor,  will  supply 
gasoline  until  contracts  are  made.  Bids 
for  contracts  for  a  shorter  period — 3 
months — will  be  opened  June  1. 

Third.  Mayor  Hutchins,  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md.,  reported  that  the  city  had 
been  allocated  2,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
for  June  and  that  normal  use  was  4.000 
gallons  per  month.  The  city  had  an  in- 
ventory of  400-500  gallons,  but  was  ham- 
pered because  it  could  store  only  1,000 
gallons.  BP  was  supplier  last  year;  Gulf 
in  1971-72.  BP  was  contacted  and  agreed 
to  supply  the  gasoline. 

Fourth.  Daly  Oil  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  supplied  gaso- 
line by  Marathon  and  Clark.  He  used  an 
average  97,000  gallons  per  month  during 
first  3  quarters  1972,  and  118,000  gallons 
per  month  during  last  quarter  of  1971. 
He  serves  motorists,  trucking  and  con- 
struction industries.  He  reported  that 
Marathon  had  cut  him  to  56,000  gallons 
per  month,  and  Clark  had  cut  him  off 
completely.  Marathon,  when  contacted, 
stated  that  Daly  had  had  a  contract  dat- 
ing from  1962,  breached  the  contract  in 
September  1972,  and  came  back  and  pur- 
chased in  December  1972.  Daly  esti- 
mated he  would  need  56,000  gallons  per 
month  during  1973,  and  Daly  is  now  get- 
ting 56,000  gallons  per  month  from 
Marathon,  who  promises  to  increase  his 
allocation. 

Clark  said  that  Daly  bought  nothing 
during  the  base  period  and  only  32,000 
gallons  in  3d  quarter  1972.  Since  some 
of  Clark's  contracts  expire  within  90 
days  he  will  be  able  to  make  more  avail- 
able after  June  1. 

Fifth.  Eugene  Pauley,  who  operates  a 
gasoline  station  in  Easton.  Kans. — the 
only  gasoline  station  in  25  miles,  he 
says — had  been  supplied  by  BP/Sinclair, 
part  of  whose  business  was  bought  out 
by  Pasco  Oil  Co.  in  that  area.  Pasco,  a 
new  company  in  the  area,  started  sup- 
plying Pauley  in  January  1973  but  can- 
celed his  contract  on  /^pril  30.  Pasco  is 
evaluating  its  own  supply  situation  and, 
within  a  week  or  10  days,  will  know  how 
much  it  can  allocate  and  will  reinstate 
Pauley,  if  possible.  In  the  meantime, 
they  have  been  trying  to  find  a  supplier 
for  him.  OOG  contacted  Pauley  on  May 
24.  He  said  he  formerly  received  3,000- 
3,500  gallons  of  gas  per  week  from  Pasco. 
He  is  now  getting  2.500  gallons  per  week 
from  Mobil  and  Phillips. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  time- 
consuming  cases  OOG  has  followed. 

Sixth.  Landmark,  Inc.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  operating  70  bulk  plants  and  sup- 
plying 30.000  farmers  with  diesel  fuel, 
reported  they  had  been  cut  off  by  Ash- 
land. Marathon.  Union,  and  Clark  and 
were  completely  out  of  fuel.  Calls  by 
OOG  to  these  suppliers  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

Marathon  stated  that  Landmark  had 
purchased  above  its  allotment  in  May. 
Would  continue  to  supply  beginning 
June  1,  and  would  call  Landmark  to  dis- 
cuss what  they  can  do. 


Union  checked  with  regional  oflSce 
and  reported  that  the  Landmark  case  is 
being  reviewed,  could  give  no  positive 
action  at  this  time  and  felt  that  Union 
may  not  go  along  with  all  the  guidelines. 

Clark  intends  to  supply  Landmark 
with  most  of  his  contractual  obligation 
begixming  June  1.  They  :ave  not  cut  him 
ofif,  are  still  delivering  to  him.  However, 
Landmark  has  received  more  fuel  oil 
already  in  May  than  he  estimated  earlier 
he  needed.  Clark  will  compute  Land- 
marks allocation  for  June  based  on  the 
Government  guidelines  and  will  contact 
Landmark. 

Ashland  has  not  cut  Landmark  off 
completely  but  had  stopped  deliveries  to 
his  terminals  at  Canton,  Columbus,  Niles, 
and  Findlay  because  he  had  already  ex- 
ceeded his  May  allotment.  Ashland  re- 
ported to  OOG  later  the  same  day  that 
they  would  apply  2'2  million  gallons 
against  the  June  quota  and  had  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Hobson  of  Landmark  that 
he  drop  his  commercial  and  home  heat- 
ing accounts  through  June. 

There  seemed  to  be  general  consensus 
among  all  these  suppliers  that  Landmark 
had  expanded  his  business  somewhat  to 
include  commercial  accounts  and  that 
this  was  causing  his  supply  problems. 
This  is  very  likely  true  with  many  of  the 
critical  cases  OOG  has  been  trying  to 
solve  lately  and  there  is  no  way  to  know 
exactly  what  the  situation  is. 

Seventh.  Tar  Heel  Oil  Co..  Statesville, 
N.C..  who  had  been  supplied  gasoline  by 
Crown  Central,  was  cut  ofif  April  30.  When 
contacted  by  OOG,  Crown  Central  stated 
that  the  court,  in  response  to  an  injunc- 
tion brought  by  Tar  Heel,  ordered  Crown 
Central  to  supply  Tar  Heel  300,000  gal- 
lons per  month  until  September  1973,  at 
which  time  a  hearing  wiU  be  held.  Crown 
Central  will  obtain  the  gasoline  by  cut- 
ting off  its  own  stations  and  by  cutting 
off  other  customers  with  whom  it  has 
contracts. 

Crown  Central's  refinery  is  operating 
at  60  percent  capacity,  but  gets  only  30 
percent  since  other  30  percent  belongs  to 
others  due  to  processing  agreement. 
Crown  Central  cannot  get  additional 
crude  as  yet. 

Eighth.  Eugene  Farmer's  Creamery,  a 
producer's  cooperative,  in  Eugene.  Oreg.. 
had  been  supplied  by  Texaco.  Contract 
expired  on  April  30  and  no  suggestion  of 
renewal.  A  call  to  Texaco  resulted  in  as- 
surance that  supply  would  be  continued. 

Ninth.  Carson  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  reported  that  it  had  been  supplied 
crude  oil  by  Shell,  Signal,  Arco,  and 
Douglas.  It  was  running  at  50  percent 
capacity  and  had  import  tickets  it  could 
not  exchange.  Carson  called  back  next 
day  to  say  its  problem  was  solved  and  re- 
quested that  OOG  take  no  action. 

Tenth.  Nelson  Evans  Oil  Co.,  Oakland. 
Calif.,  reported  that  it  had  been  cut  off 
by  Texaco  and  would  be  out  of  oil  in  a 
day.  Case  was  referred  to  OOG  oflSce  in 
San  Francisco  which  advised  that  Tex- 
aco had  agreed  to  supply  Mr.  Nelson. 

Eleventh.  Smith  Oil  Co.,  Lamar.  Colo., 
a  Mobil  distributor,  received  notice  that 
his  contract  would  not  be  renewed  when 
it  expired  on  July  6.  1973.  Mobil,  when 
contacted  by  OOG.  said  that  the  district 
manager  in  Denver  would  make  a  satis- 
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factory  arrangement  with  Smith  by  May 
25. 

Twelfth.  Gratiat  Farmers  Supply, 
Alma,  Mich.,  supplied  by  Total,  had  re- 
ceived its  May  allowance  and  needed  at 
least  300,000  gallons  of  gasoline  for  May. 
When  contacted  by  OOG,  Total  reported 
that  Gratiat  would  be  supplied  without 
limit  and  that  they  would  advise  Gratiat. 
Gratiat  agreed  to  discontinue  retail  sales 
to  other  than  farmers. 

Thirteenth.  Farmer's  Petrolcimi  Co- 
op, Inc.,  Lansing,  Mich,  had  received  80 
per  cent  of  their  1972  allocation  from 
Total.  Total  reported  they  woiJd  supply 
Fai-mers  without  limit,  now  that  Farm- 
eis  has  discontinued  sales  to  nonagri- 
cultural  users. 

Fourteenth.  Tii- America  Oil  Co., 
Aigo.  111.  had  been  cut  off  by  Clark. 
Clark,  contacted  by  OOG.  stated  that 
Tri-Ameiica  is  now  getting  300,000  gal- 
lons gasoline  per  month  through  court 
restraining  order.  Clark  will  supply  be- 
cause Clark  has  contracts  that  expire 
within  90  days.  Some  of  this  gasoline  will 
also  be  made  available  to  Midland  Co-od. 

Fifteenth.  National  Asphalt  Pavement 
Association.  Rlverdale.  Md.  will  need 
300,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  during  the 
.summer  months.  Metropolitan  Petro- 
leum Co.,  the  supplier,  is  conducting  a 
"holding  action"  with  their  customers 
until  they  determine  what  their  own  po- 
sition will  be  with  their  customers,  but 
is  confident  that  NAPA  will  be  satisfied. 

Sixteenth.  Florence  Ice  and  Fuel  Co., 
Florence.  S.C..  a  Union  76  jobber,  has 
purchased  a  company  and  cannot  get 
fuel  allocation  for  new  company.  Union 
has  responded  that  Florence  Ice  and 
Fuel  Co.  will  probably  have  their  con- 
tract reinstated. 

Seventeenth.  The  Virginian  Texaco 
Truck  Center,  Toms  Brook,  Va.,  supplied 
by  Texaco,  asserts  that  his  supply  has 
been  cut.  OOG  contacted  Texaco  and 
learned  that  the  Truck  Center  had  re- 
ceived 9.5  percent  more  In  May  1973 
than  it  had  received  in  May  1972.  For 
June  1973,  Texaco  will  allocate  no  less 
than  they  sold  the  customer  in  Jime 

1972.  Texaco  believes  that  the  Truck 
Center  will  have  to  allocate  supplies  to 
his  truckers.  However,  Mr.  McCay.  vice 
president  of  Texaco,  says  that  the  case 
will  be  investigated  further. 

Eighteenth.  Available  Jones.  Burnt 
Hills,  N.J.,  who  is  supplied  by  Texaco, 
says  that  May  and  June,  1972  are  not 
representative  of  his  needs  since  his  bus- 
iness grew  considerably  during  the  last 
half  of  1972.  According  to  Texaco,  Jones 
had  sold  50  percent  more  in  May  1973, 
which  is  what  he  requested  and  equals 
the  amoimt  he — Jones — was  buying  dur- 
ing last  half  of  1972.  Texaco  feels  that 
this  volume  is  representative  and  Is  a 
fair  and  equitable  allocation.  However, 
the  case  will  be  investigated  further. 

Nineteenth.  General  Gas  and  Oil  Co., 
Chicago,  ni.,  has  been  notified  by  Texaco 
that,  under  the  guidelines,  their  deliv- 
eries of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  would  be 
limited  to  the  amoimt  delivered  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1972.  This  vol- 
ume does  not  take  into  account  addi- 
tional business  obtained  during  last  nine 
months  of  1972  and  first  3  months  of 

1973.  When  contacted  by  OOG,  Texaco 
said  they  would  deliver  in  June  1973  the 


same  amount  delivered  in  June  1972 
but  stoutly  denied  that  they  had  given 
approval  and  "clearance"  for  any  addi- 
tional business.  However,  Texaco  will 
investigate  further. 

Twentieth.  A  call  from  a  producer  in 
Trlbime,  Kans.,  to  Congressman  Sebe- 
Lius'  office  concerning  five  suppliers  was 
investigated.  None  of  the  distributors 
called  appeared  to  have  any  problems. 

Twenty-first.  Leathers  Oil  Co.,  Gresh- 
am.  Ore.,  had  been  supplied  by  Gulf  Oil 
Co.,  an  independent  distributor  in  Seat- 
tle supplied  by  Texaco.  OOG  contacted 
Gulls  attorney  and  explained  that  al- 
though Gull  had  acquired  its  own  retail 
station  during  1972,  it  was  nevertheless 
obligated  to  supply  Leather  Oil  a  per- 
centage of  its  sales  based  on  the  com- 
parable quarter  of  1972.  Gull  appears  to 
miderstand  and  will  probably  comply. 
He  is  waiting  for  pubUcation  of  guide- 
lines in  the  Federal  Register. 

Twenty -second.  Phoenix  Transit, 
Phoenix.  Ariz,  had  been  supplied  by  Un- 
ion but  the  contract  had  expired.  The 
OOG  ofiQce  in  San  Francisco  solved  this 
case  satisfactorily. 

Twenty-third.  Collins,  Aurora,  HI., 
supplied  by  Hicks  Oil  Co.,  who  is  sup- 
plied by  Cities  Service  has  obtained  its 
supply  through  negotiations  with  Cities 
Service. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  problems  involved  with  the  volun- 
tary allocation  of  petroleum  products.  I 
shall  not  take  time  to  enumerate  them, 
but  a  mandatory  program  is  necessary. 
I  think  that  Congress  should  assume  that 
responsibility  and,  therefore,  I  am  happy 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  amendment  and  urge 
its  adoption.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
two  comments  to  make.  Contrary  to  the 
administration's  interpretation,  the  fuel 
distributors  are  not  opposed  to  manda- 
tory controls  and  I  would  like  to  cite 
the  experience  of  those  fuel  distributors 
in  my  own  State,  at  least,  those  who  have 
been  referred  to  as  the  big  distributors. 
They  came  in,  about  eight  in  number, 
representing  all  the  major  fuel  distrib- 
utors in  the  southern  part  of  my  State, 
and  they  not  only  were  in  favor  of  the 
program  but  also  asked  that  I  strongly 
urge  there  be  a  mandatory  program  be- 
cause they  were  concerned  that  the  only 
way  we  could  meet  the  crisis  would  be 
with  a  mandatory  program. 

Granted,  that  is  the  experience  in  my 
State,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  probably  also 
true  in  other  States  regarding  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  I  submit  that  other 
Senators  will  find  the  same  kind  of  feed- 
back from  their  own  States. 

It  comes  down  to  the  simple  question 
of.  are  we,  in  fact,  going  to  tell  the 
President  that  he  must  do  what  we  see 
needs  to  be  done,  or  are  we  going  to  leave 
it  to  his  discretion  to  determine  whether 
he  does  what  we  know  must  be  done? 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

PROTECTIKO    FUEL    SUPPLIES    FOR    FARMERS    AND 
OTHERS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
turbing evidence  that  the  present  short- 


age of  petroleiim  products  may  be  con- 
trived by  the  energy  companies  rather 
than  legitimate  has  been  presented  to 
the  President  by  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  ABotniEZK).  • 

One  June  1.  Senator  Abourezk  sent 
the  President  a  lengthy  and  detailed  let- 
ter pointing  out  how  the  giants  of  the 
energy  industry  have  squeezed  the 
small — the  cooperatives,  the  independ- 
ents— and  how  the  giants  stand  to  bene- 
fit as  a  result. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  troubled 
by  the  growing  weight  of  evidence  which 
would  suggest  this  is  so. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  conducted 
hearings  into  the  growing  control  of 
competing  forms  of  energy  by  what  had 
previously  been  known  as  oil  companies. 

The  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
that  showed  the  major  oil  companies, 
throughout  the  1960's,  had  acquired  sub- 
stantial, and  possible  controlling,  interest 
in  competing  fuels — coal,  natural  gas, 
and  uranium.  The  phrase  "energy  com- 
panies" has  become  more  accurately  de- 
scriptive of  these  corporations  than  the 
previous  phrase,  "oil  companies." 

Indeed,  the  "energy  companies"  have 
consolidated  their  grip  on  competing 
fuels.  No  action  has  forced  divestiture. 

Given  that  measure  of  oligopolistic 
control  over  a  basic  commodity,  the  Im- 
plications of  the  present  "fuel  shortage" 
and  the  possibility  that  it  is  contrived, 
are  further  cause  for  grave  concern. 

Both  Senator  Abourezk  and  I  are  re- 
ceiving numerous  calls  and  letters,  and 
learning  In  personal  visits  with  our  con- 
stituents, that  South  Dakotans  are  se- 
riously troubled  by  the  possibility  that 
the  'energy  crisis"  is  being  used  by  the 
giants  of  the  industry  to  persuade  the 
public  and  the  Congress  to  allow  them 
immense  price  increases  and  other  In- 
ducements, such  as  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

Two  weeks  ago.  we  listened  to  the  pleas 
of  independent  oil  marketers  and  dealers 
in  South  Dakota  who  have  been  forced 
to  close  by  the  refusal  of  the  major  oil 
companies  to  supply  them  as  they  did 
in  past  years.  We  heard  from  farmers  who 
have  been  customers  of  Independent  oil 
men,  who  now  fear  they  will  be  unable  to 
get  adequate  fuel  for  their  farm  opera- 
tions this  year. 

In  addition  to  my  long-term  concern 
over  the  possible  monopoly  of  the  energy 
industry,  I  have  great  concerns  that  the 
short-term  problem  will  be  solved  by  the 
administration's  voluntary  fuel  allocation 
program. 

All  the  available  evidence  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  fuel  supplies  are  not  being  made 
available  to  agriculture  in  the  quantity 
required  by  the  voluntary  allocation  pro- 
gram and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Many  farmers  have  dealt  with  Inde- 
pendent dealers,  who  no  longer  have  a 
source  of  supply.  And  the  distributors  of 
branded  products  are  precluded  from 
taking  on  new  customers.  So  we  face  a 
situation  in  which  some  farmers  have 
fuel  and  others  do  not,  depending  on 
their  past  sources  of  supply. 
The  administration  has  the  authority 
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to  make  its  allocation  program  manda- 
tory, and  has  the  authority  to  see  that 
available  fuel  stocks  are  distributed 
equitably  to  all  users.  It  has  the  author- 
ity to  see  that  farmers  obtain  preference 
for  fuel  during  planting  and  harvest  sea- 
sons. Rhetoric  and  persuasion  will  not 
put  fuel  in  the  tanks  of  farm  tractors, 
trucks,  and  other  equipment.  We  need 
an  identifiable  policy  that  will  get  the 
fuel  to  the  farms  where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  fuel  program  must  be  made  man- 
datory. The  President  should  make  it 
mandatory,  because  he  can  do  it  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen.  But  Congress  must  also 
act,  to  insure  that  the  administration 
acts  vigorously  and  equitably.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Biden  amendment,  num- 
ber 172.  which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor. 

Beyond  the  short  term,  however,  we 
need  very  badly  to  determine  whether 
the  preponderance  of  evidence,  which 
now  exists,  is  enough  to  conclude  that 
monopoly  power  has  been  used  to  create 
the  situation  which  now  finds  fuel  sup- 
plies shrinking  and  fuel  prices  soaring. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  three 
documents:  Senator  Abourezk's  letter  to 
the  President,  Senator  Abourezk's  press 
release,  and  the  statement  of  Erhard 
Pflngsten,  special  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June    1,    1973. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nkon, 
The  President,  The  White  House,  Washing- 
ton.   D.C. 
Oeab  Mr.  President:   Our  energy  "crisis." 
I   believe.   Is  deliberately   contrived   by   the 
major  oil  companies  to  achieve  a  number  of 
objectives  which  they  are  seeking: 

1.  To  achieve  total  control  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry by  driving  the  Independent  sector  out 
of  business. 

2.  To  Increase  their  prices  and  their  profits. 

3.  To  obtain  Congressional  approval  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline. 

4.  To  obtain  Congressional  approval  of  ad- 
ditional tax  benefits. 

5.  Relaxation  of  environmental  standards. 
They  have  been  able  to  create  the  current 

shortage  of  gasoline  and  oU  (for  all  but 
themselves)  primarily  because  your  admin- 
istration has  developed  no  rational  policy, 
and  more  specifically,  because  no  real  effort 
has  been  made  to  apply  the  anti-trust  laws 
to  the  major  oil  companies. 

I  recently  held  hearings  In  South  Dakota 
on  the  problems  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
having  obtaining  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel  to 
plant  and  harvest  their  crops.  These  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  were  un- 
dertaken at  the  specific  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  Senator  Henry  Jackson. 

Tour  Administration  has  asked  fanners  to 
Increase  their  production  by  50.000,000  acres, 
but  under  your  "voluntary  program"  of  pro- 
viding oil  and  gasoline  to  do  so.  there  Is  not 
enough  fuel  to  maintain  the  level  of  pro- 
duction of  1972. 

If  you  are  serious  about  food  production 
and  cost,  then  you  must  take  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  additional  fuel  Is  avaU- 
able  for  farmers,  or  crops  are  going  to  rot 
In  the  field  and  food  shortages  and  prices 
this  Fall  cmd  Winter  will  be  a  national  dis- 
aster. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  sufficient  oil  supplies  available  to  the 
oil  industry  so  that  there  need  be  no  seri- 
ous shortage  of  gasoline  or  any  petroleum 
product  for  any  purpose  In  this  nation.  I 


don't  know  If  a  conspiracy  exists  or  If  there 
was  concerted  action  by  leaders  of  the  oil 
Industry  to  create  this  shortage  or  Increase 
prices.  There  need  have  been  no  specific 
meetings  among  the  major  International 
companies  to  create  so  Intense  a  national 
shortage  because,  rather  than  enforcing  the 
laws  of  free  enterprise,  your  Administra- 
tion has  actively  encouraged  these  giants 
to  collude  in  foreign  production  operations, 
in  oil  exploration,  development  and  produc- 
tion in  AlEiska  and  domestic  offshore  areas, 
and  in  the  pipeline  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution of  both  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  within  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  tools  which  Administration 
policy  has  given  them,  which  they  use  to 
manipulate  shortages  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, to  drive  out  what  little  competition  re- 
mains, to  force  already  high  prices  upward, 
and  to  Increase  their  real  profits  far  beyond 
the  limits  aUowed  for  any  other  industry. 
Unless  drastic  action  Is  taken  immediately 
to  end  present  policy  fueling  Inflationary 
fires  in  the  oil  sector,  consumers  and  indeed 
this  nation's  entire  economy  will  suffer  even 
more  Intensely  from  inflationary  pressures. 

The  few  general  statistics  which  can  be 
found  about  the  major  oil  companies"  con- 
trol over  all  forms  of  energy  raise  serious 
anti -trust  questions:  the  major  oil  com- 
panies now  control  72  per  cent  of  our  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  and  production,  30  per 
cent  of  coal  production,  and  over  50  per  cent 
of  uranium  reserves.  They  control  97  per 
cent  of  the  oil  flowing  from  offshore  drilling 
and  about  84  per  cent  of  our  refining  capac- 
ity. Yet,  despite  numerous  entreaties  from 
consumer  groups  and  members  of  Congress, 
little  has  been  done  to  gather  the  neces- 
sary data  to  determine  what  action  the  gov- 
ernment should  take,  let  alone  take  that 
long  overdue  action.  The  only  information 
we  have  about  our  energy  reserves  In  this 
country  is  unaudited  and  unreliable  Indus- 
try data. 

The  major  oil  companies,  needless  to  say, 
have  refused  to  cooperate  In  producing 
needed  data  and  no  effort  is  being  made  to 
secure  this  data.  They  have  refused  to  pro- 
duce the  data  on  gasoline  prices  promised 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  being  forced  to 
subpoena  even  the  minimal  data  it  asked  for. 
The  Justice  Department  noted  that  the 
largest  percentEige  of  Identical  bids  for  gov- 
ernment purchases  in  1971  came  from  the  oU 
Indvistry  but  did  not  think  that  worthy  of 
investigation.  Nor,  despite  numerous  staff 
memoranda,  has  the  Justice  Department 
undertaken  any  serious  Inquiry  Into  the  Joint 
ownership  of  pipelines  which  enable  the 
majors  to  manipulate  the  supply  of  oU  and 
oil  products. 

The  one  time  that  the  Justice  Department 
did  act,  it  Issued  a  secret  business  review 
letter  allowing  the  major  oil  companies  to 
re-establish  their  International  cartel  to 
negotiate  on  a  unified  basis  with  the  OPEC 
countries.  The  result  of  two  cartels  nego- 
tiating was  foreseeable:  the  consumers  were 
thrown  to  the  wolves  and  International  prices 
have  sky-rocketed.  As  Professor  Adelman  has 
pointed  out,  If  the  State  Department  had 
shown  some  concern  for  the  consumers,  this 
would  not  have  happened  because  in  a  free 
market  the  enormous  surplus  of  available 
world  crude  oil  would  have  forced  prices 
down,  not  up. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  majors  that  all  their  re- 
fineries were  operating  at  full  capacity,  but 
still  granted  them  a  one  per  cent  price  In- 
crease which  is  apparently  honored  more  in 
the  breach  than  by  Its  observance.  The  gaso- 
line and  oil  segment  of  the  consumer  price 
index  last  month  went  up  over  13  per  cent  at 
the  wholesale  level  and  2.1  per  cent  at  the 
retail  level.  The  profits  of  the  thirty-two  oil 
companies  surveyed  by  the  Oil  and  Oas  Jour- 
nal Increased  by  an  average  of  28.2  per  cent 


from  the  first  quarter  of  1972  to  the  first 
quarter  of  1973 — a  profit  Increase  of  more 
than  $1.98  billion  In  the  first  quarter! 

VSThen  consumers  organizations  requested 
Just  the  aggregate  data  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  Coxuicil  was  using  to  determine 
whether  the  major  oil  companies  were  ob- 
serving their  price  rule,  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  reluctantly  agreed  to  provide  the 
data  but  over  a  month  later  has  yet  to  pro- 
duce that  data.  This  Is  no  isolated  Incident. 
When  Congress  passed  the  Hathaway  Amend- 
ment requiring  companies  and  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  to  make  public  certain  price 
data  when  price  increases  of  over  1.5  per  cent 
were  requested,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
is  trying  to  gut  the  provision  by  requiring 
the  companies  to  provide  only  "name,  rank 
and  serial  number."  The  only  conclusion  that 
can  be  reached  is  that  either  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  has  not  gotten  the  data  It 
needs  and  thus  cannot  regulate  the  major 
companies  as  it  is  required  to  do  or  thinks 
it  Is  supposed  to  protect  the  companies  from 
the  consumers,  presumably  for  political  rea- 
sons. 

At  these  Cost  of  Living  CoimcU  hearings, 
testimony  was  presented  showing  that  every 
major  oil  company  with  one  exception  in 
reports  to  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  de- 
sired lower  .stocks  of  home  heating  oil  in 
August  1972  than  it  did  in  1971,  despite  a 
growth  In  demand  of  at  least  7  per  cent.  That 
and  other  evidence  presented  to  Secretary 
Shultz  clearly  Indicated  there  might  be  a 
conspiracy  to  create  the  shortage  of  home 
heating  oil  to  get  higher  prices.  The  Justice 
Department  has  failed  to  investigate  and 
now  the  major  oil  companies  are  apparently 
using  the  same  tactic  of  creating  artificial 
shortages  of  gasoline  to  create  a  "crisis" 
Justifying  fiul,her  subsidies  to  them. 

The  voluntary  allocation  program  which 
was  announced  as  a  savior  of  the  independent 
segments  of  the  oil  Industry  is  a  charade 
which  will  postpone  needed  action  until  it 
Is  too  late.  Already  more  than  880  indepen- 
dent service  stations  have  closed  and  1,400 
more  are  threatened  with  closing.  The  vol- 
untary allocation  program  allows  the  majors 
to  carve  up  the  market  to  suit  their  needs 
and  no  one  will  ever  know,  since  no  one 
has  the  data  needed  to  stop  them.  The  only 
remedy  under  the  program  to  the  Independ- 
ents who  have  been  injured  by  the  major 
oil  companies  is  a  complaint  filed  with  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  which  have  produced 
no  real  relief  for  more  than  600  which  have 
done  so. 

The  independent  refineries  are  operating  at 
least  322.000  barrels  a  day  below  capacity, 
most  of  them  located  in  the  Midwest  farm 
area  where  the  greatest  gasoline  and  dlesel 
fuel  shortages  are  occurring.  The  reason  given 
for  the  Inability  of  these  independent  re- 
fineries to  get  necessary  crude  Is  a  supposed 
shortage  of  low-sulfur  crude  oU  which  is  the 
only  type  of  crude  they  can  use.  Yet,  accord- 
ing to  a  May  17,  1973,  report  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Refiners  Association,  there  are  at 
least  117,000  barrels  a  day  more  of  low-sulfur 
crude  than  we  need,  and  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  reports  that  crude  stocks  have 
dramatically  Increased  in  the  past  month. 
The  conclusion  Is  obvious:  the  major  oil 
companies  are  not  selling  the  necessary  low- 
suUur  crude  to  the  Independents  who  so 
desperately  need  It.  These  facts  certainly 
indicate  antl -competitive  behavior  that  the 
Justice  Department  should  investigate  imme- 
diately. 

Our  tax  policies  are  encouraging  foreign, 
not  domestic,  exploration.  According  to  an 
analysis  of  American  Petroleum  Institute  of 
statistics  done  by  "Taxation  with  Representa- 
tion," a  public  interest  tax  group,  the  largest 
single  tax  subsidy  we  give  to  the  oil  industry 
is  the  ability  to  claim  disguised  royalty  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments  as  tax  credits. 
This  means  that  the  American  taxpayers  are 
paying  50  cents  of  every  dollar  that  the  multl- 
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national  oil  companies  pay  to  the  oil  pro- 
ducing countries.  Indeed,  the  recent  propoeed 
oil  tax  "reforms"  proposed  by  Secretary 
Shultz  would  have  wiped  out  the  remnants 
of  the  independent  domestic  oil  Industry  but 
would  not  have  affected  the  multinational  oil 
companies  one  lota.  Isn't  It  time  we  re- 
evaluated tax  subsidies  claimed  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  In  1969  that  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  almost  $10  for  every  $1  of 
additional  oil  discovered? 

Now  there  are  reports  that  your  Adminis- 
tration may  propose  an  increase  In  the  gaso- 
line taxes  as  a  means  of  holding  down  de- 
mand. This  is  economic  folly.  It  is  extremely 
regressive.  Any  economist  wUl  verify  that 
there  is  almost  no  elasticity  of  demand  In 
gasoline  pxirchases  and  that  the  lower  in- 
come people  must  spend  a  greater  percentage 
of  their  Income  for  gasoline  than  do  the 
higher  Income  people.  In  effect,  any  tax  In- 
crease on  gasoline  wlU  hit  hardest  the  people 
least  able  to  afford  additional  taxes  without 
significantly  lowering  the  demand  for  gaso- 
line. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  all-too-brief  svun- 
mary  of  the  problems  caused  by  your  Admin- 
istration's failure  to  develop  a  rational,  na- 
tional energy  policy  which  must  deal  with 
the  oligopoly  of  major  oU  companies  that  has 
been  formed  under  the  umbrella  of  presum- 
ably well-meaning  but  ineffectual  govern- 
ment policies.  We  cannot  allow  our  wheat  to 
rot  in  our  fields  or  inflation  to  destroy  the 
fabric  of  our  economy  because  major  oil 
companies  want  even  more  profits.  Profits  are 
necessary  to  Insure  a  healthy  economy,  but 
we  need  at  the  very  least  a  semblance  of  a 
free  market— something  that  will  not  pre- 
vail so  long  as  your  Administration  con- 
tinues to  permit  the  major  oU  companies, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  manipulate 
oil  markets  to  their  advantage,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  consumers,  and  at  the  Jeopardy 
of  the  stabUlty  of  a  deeply  troubled  economy. 
Sincerely. 

James  Abourezk, 

U.S.  Senator- 
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Press  Release  of  Senator  ABotmEZK,  June  4 
1973 
Washington,  DC— South  Dakota  Senator 
Jim  Abourezk,  in  a  letter  to  President  Nixon 
today,  called  for  an  Immediate  investigation 
by  the  Justice  Department  of  "an  apparent 
anti-trust  violation  in  connection  with  the 
present  oU  and  gas  shortage  and  skyrocket- 
ing of  prices  and  profits  of  the  major  oil 
companies." 

The  South  Dakota  Senator  said  that  pub- 
lished data  of  the  petroleum  Industry  makes 
it  clear  that  the  shortage  of  fuel  for  the 
Midwestern  agricultural  states  Is  occvirrlng 
primarily  because  the  major  oil  companies 
are  withholding  crude  oil  supplies  from 
Midwestern  Independent  refineries. 

He  said  this  information  also  shows  that 
the  crude  oil  Is  available,  and  that  for  the 
major  companies  to  continue  to  withhold 
their  supply  seriously  threatens  both  the 
availability  and  cost  of  food  for  the  entire 
nation. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  present  shortage 
of  fuel  supply  for  the  Midwest  is  artificially 
contrived  to  force  the  Independent  sector  of 
the  Industry  out  of  business  and  to  get  a 
price  increase,  just  as  I  am  sure  the  shortage 
of  fuel  oil  this  past  winter  was  contrived." 
"The  Independent  refineries  are  operating 
at  least  322,000  barrels  a  day  below  capacity 
most  being  located  in  the  Midwest  where  the 
greatest  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel  shortages  are 
occurring." 

"The  reason  given  for  the  InabUlty  of 
these  Independent  refiners  to  get  necessary 
crude  Is  a  shortage  of  low  sulfur  crude  oil. 
Yet,  according  to  a  May  17,  1973  report  of 
the  National  Petroleum  Refiners  Association, 
there  are  at  least  117,000  barrels  a  day  more 
of  low  sulfur  crude  than  we  need,  and  the 


American  Petroleum  Institute  reports  that 
crude  stocks  have  drastically  Increased." 

"The  conclusion  Is  obvious.  The  majors 
are -not  selling  the  necessary  low  sulfur  crude 
to  the  Independents  who  so  desperately  need 
It.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  Is  some  Indica- 
tion that  the  majors  for  some  reason  have 
been  building  up  their  stocks  of  crude  oil  at  a 
time  when  the  independents  are  crying  for 
crude.  This  certainly  signals  anticompetitive 
behavior  that  the  Justice  Department  should 
Investigate  immediately." 

"At  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  hearings 
last  year  testimony  showed  that  all  the  major 
oil  companies  desired  lower  stocks  of  home 
heating  oU  in  1972  than  they  did  In  1971, 
despite  a  growth  in  demand  of  about  7%! 
That  and  other  evidence  presented  to  Sec- 
retary Shultz  clearly  indicated  that  there 
might  be  a  conspiracy  to  create  the  shortage 
of  home  heating  oil  to  get  higher  prices,  but 
the  Justice  Department  has  failed  to  inves- 
tigate. The  Majors  are  apparently  using  the 
same  tactic  of  creating  artificial  shortages 
this  year  to  force  the  Independent  dealers 
out  of  business.  Already  over  880  stations 
have  been  closed  and  1400  more  are  threat- 
ened with  closing." 

These  two  developments,  by  themselves 
should  warrant  "an  Immediate  investigation 
of  the  major  oil  companies  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment." 

Abourezk  said  that  there  have  been  nu- 
merous Instances  in  which  the  major  oil 
companies  have  flagrantly  ignored  Federal 
agency  attempts  to  secure  data  and  clear  in- 
dications of  anti-competitive  behavior: 

They  have  refused  to  produce  the  data 
they  promised  on  gasoline  prices  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

They  ignored  subpoenas  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  produce  data  on  natu- 
ral gas  supplies. 

The  Justice  Department  noted  that  the 
largest  percentage  of  identical  bids  for  gov- 
ernment purchases  in  1971  came  from  the  oil 
Industry.  No  investigation  has  been  con- 
ducted. 

The  Justice  Department  has  not  under- 
taken any  serious  Inquiry  into  the  Joint  own- 
ership of  pipelines  which  enable  the  majors 
to  manipulate  the  markets  more  easily. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  heard  testimony 
from  the  major  oil  companies  that  all  of  their 
reflnerles  were  operating  at  full  capacity  but 
still  granted  them  in  February  a  one  percent 
price  increase.  Despite  this  limit  on  their 
price  increases,  gasoline  and  oil  segment  of 
the  consumer  price  Index  last  month  went 
up  over  13  percent  at  the  wholesale  level  and 
2.1  percent  at  the  retail  level. 

Proflts  of  the  32  oil  companies  surveyed  by 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  increased  by  an 
average  of  28.2  per  cent  from  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1972  to  the  flrst  quarter  of  1973. 

In  the  one  case  in  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment did  act.  It  issued  a  secret  business 
review  letter  allowing  the  major  oU  com- 
panies to  establish  their  International  cartel 
to  negotiate  on  a  unified  basis  with  the  oil 
exporting  countries.  The  result  was  that 
rather  than  forcing  prices  down  because  of 
avallabUlty  of  an  enormous  amount  of  crude 
oil,  prices  skyrocketed. 

"We  cannot  allow  our  wheat  to  rot  In  the 
fields  or  Inflation  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  our 
economy  because  the  major  oU  companies 
want  even  more  profits." 

'*We  need  /  something  resembling  a  free 
market — something  that  will  not  prevail  so 
long  as  the  Administration  allows  the  major 
oil  companies  to  manipulate  oil  markets  by 
not  enforcing  the  antitrust  provision  of  the 
law." 


FVel  Squeeze — A  Monopoly  Scare  to 
Unbridled  Profits 
(Statement  by  E.  Pflngsten) 
Secretary  Butz,  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  able  to  talk  to  someone  in  Gov- 


ernment concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  In  this  Nation  about  the  threat  of 
a  shortage  of  fuel  supplies  for  America's 
farmers,  and.  therefore,  a  threat  to  our  food 
supplies. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  Is  In  a  squeeze 
alright,  but  not  a  squeeze  for  petroleum 
products.  It  is  a  squeeze  for  outrageously 
high  profits  for  the  giant  energy  conglo- 
merates that  are  now  in  all  kinds  of  fuel- 
coal,  oil  and  atoms— so  they  can  control  the 
avallabUlty  of  energy  in  any  and  every  form 

These  people  are  old  hands  at  maneuver- 
ing shortages  to  Increase  their  profits,  and 
even  at  using  the  Government  to  assist 
them. 

Between  the  wars,  when  petroleum  was  In 
excessive  supply,  they  put  over  the  Inter- 
state  Oil  Compact  Conmilsslon  to  reguUte 
flows  In  the  name  of  conservation— actually 
to  prevent  surpluses,  competition  between 
the   petroleum   giants,   low  prices  and   low 

They  used  government  to  achieve  what 
they  could  not  do  themselves  under  the 
anti-trust  laws.  They  also  demonstrated  their 
political  power  by  putting  across  and  keen- 
ing  in  our  tax  laws  the  oU  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

After  World  War  n,  they  threatened  the 
Nation  with  electric  energy  shortages  until 
tney  got  Congress  to  provide  accelerated 
amortization,  accelerated  depreciation  and 
other  Federal  tax  subsidies  to  build  electric 
generating  statlon»-a  multl-bllllon  doUar 
heist  ■  from  the  American  people 

Their  demands  for  decontrol  of  natural 
gas,  gasoline,  and  dlesel  fuel  prices  at  this 
time  are  blatant.  Only  this  week  the  com- 
panics  of  Austin,  Texas,  cracked  down  on  the 
people  of  that  city  with  a  %  reduction  in 
natural   gas   supply   for   their   electric    een- 

?^M'^.?^^K*-^^^  *****  *^«y  eet  out  of  It? 
^ey  got  the  President  of  the  company  cm 

r^L^''^}°^?^  ^  network  and  in  the  other 
media  teUlng  the  people  of  the  Nation  in 
solemn  terms  that  the  solution  to  the  whole 
national  energy  problem  is  higher  prices— 
just  let  the  prices  go  up,  new  petroleum  re- 
sources Will  be  discovered  and  the  wh^e 
nightmare  will  vanish. 

t^T?*  ^lleged  shortage  today  is  being  used 
to  blackmau  the  nation,  to  highjack  thi  Con- 
greK  and  to  consolidate  their  control  of  all 

VVhy  did  th«y  pick  Austin.  Texas,  for  this 
week  s  big  showoff?  Because  the  media  would 
all  be  startled  by  this  striking  evidence  of 
the  shortage  out  In  the  middle  of  the  oU 
and  gas  fields.  It  was  a  natural 
faSra?*™  ^^^^  putting  the  pinch  on 
Because  shortages  of  farm  fuel  this  sum- 
mer  mean  shortages  of  food  next  fall  There 
is  nothing  better  to  scare  the  hell  out  of  the 
fi!fP,.t.?^*'*  propectlve  food  shortages,  and 
this  little  ploy  can  be  engineered  at  minimum 
cost  with  maximum  effect. 

TTie  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  that 
we  have  a  1  \^  %  shortage  of  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  (dlesel)  In  the  country. 
Farms  use  Z%  of  the  national  supply 
Farmers  are  out  at  the  end  of  the  distribu- 
tion lines.  Out  in  the  rural  areas,  at  the  end 
of  the  supply  line,  the  business  is  also  the 
least  profitable  because  of  the  transportation 
cost  and  volume  per  customer. 
Furthermore,  out  there  the  business  has 

been  left  to  Independents  and  farm  co-ops 

the  big  companies  don't  build  their  own 
chains  of  stations  way  out  In  the  countrv  for 
the  farm  trade. 

So,  threatening  the  farmers  not  only 
creates  maximum  alarm  with  relatively 
small  cutbacks  in  supply,  it  will  actually 
help  the  big  companies  consolidate  their 
monopoly  in  a  previously  neglected  area. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  It  has 
set  up  a  voluntary  system  of  getting  "gasoline 
and  fuel  oil  Into  rural  areas  speedily  that  is 
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working  well.  County  ASCS  Committees  re- 
port shortages  and  threaten  shortages  dally. 
They  feed  this  data  Into  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  computer  twice  a  day. 
Tlie  OEP  Immediately  advises  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Board  at  the  Department  of  Interior. 
They  advise  the  states  and  an  Industry  Ad- 
visory Board.  They  call  the  companies,  and 
the  companies  squeeze  out  another  quart  or 
two — voluntarily — like  noblemen — for  the 
Board  of  Prairie  Farmers,  making  sure  that 
the  farmers  don't  get  enough  to  reduce  the 
tenoloii  and  the  national  alarm  about  short 
food  supplies  next  fall  and  winter. 

It  Is  time  to  quit  fooling  around,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. There  are  many  people  who  wonder 
whether  the  energy  companies  or  our  gov- 
ernment Is  the  most  p>owerful. 

We  need  a  legally  enacted  fuel  allocation 
system  which  Is  mandatory  and  which  wUl 
guarantee  the  lndep>endent  distributors  wlio 
serve  the  farmer."!  all  the  gasoline  and  dlesel 
fuel  they  need  to  meet  farm  production 
requirements. 

If  anyone  has  to  go  without  gasoline  or 
dlesel  fuel  temporarily,  let's  start  cutting  off 
the  yachts  starting  with  the  5  million  dollar 
vessels  that  the  oil  tycoons  use  and  moving 
down  from  there  to  the  out-board  motors 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  can  afford.  Cut  out 
power  for  the  casinos  in  Las  Vegas.  You  can 
certainly  legislate  a  2%  or  3';  reduction  in 
energy  consumotion  without  keeping  a 
tractor  out  of  the  corn  field,  or  a  combine 
out  of  the  wheat  field. 

Second,  we  need  an  Investigation  of  the 
energy  business  in  the  United  States  twice 
as  thorough  as  the  Investigation  of  the  Wa- 
tergate episode.  Monopoly  is  rampant.  Viola- 
tion of  our  anti-trust  laws  is  standard  busi- 
ness operating  procedure.  Congress  needs  to 
assemble  staff  of  the  finest  analysts — a  dozen 
Archibald  Coxes  of  the  anti-trust  field,  give 
them  whatever  millions  are  necessary  for 
staff — and  really  expose  and  lay  out  how  the 
energy  monopoly  is  taking  this  country  by 
the  throat — and  I  mean  that  almost  literally. 

You  are  out  here  today  because  our  energy 
companies  are  deliberately  maneux-erlng  a 
food  scare,  threatening  the  food  that  enters 
our  gullets,  to  strengthen  their  crusade  for 
totally  controlled  prices  and  profits.  We  need 
a  counter  attack  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

This  hearing  is  an  excellent  starting  point. 
But  It  compares  as  a  tiny  pine  seed  to  a 
massive  redwood,  and  we  don't  have  500  years 
to  wait  for  it  to  grow. 

The  people  of  this  nation  are  crying  for 
their  Government  to  protect  them  against 
the  powerful  forces  which  seek  to  srize  both 
total  political  power  and  total  economic  pow- 
er over  the  people  of  this  nation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  back  my  time,  I  want  to  commend 
the  able  and  dl.'itinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  the  very  fine  amendment 
which  I  believe  helps  to  clarify  the  am- 
biguity, strengthen  the  bill,  and  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  this  is  a  man- 
datory bill.  I  commend  him  most  heartily 
for  his  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  All  time  on  this  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  strike  all  of  line  8  and  Insert 
the  following:  "to  insure  the  attainment  of 
the  following  specific  objectives — " 

On  page  3,  line  11  through  13,  delete  aU 
of  subsection  (c)  and  insert  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows : 

"(c)  maintenance  of  all  essential  agricul- 
tureil  operations.  Including  farming,  ranch- 
ing, dairy  and  fishing  activities  and  services 
directly  related  to  the  cultivation,  produc- 
tion and  preservation  of  food." 

On  page  6,  line  11,  after  the  word  "Act." 
add  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Provided, 
That  should  the  President  find  that  on  either 
a  nationwide  or  regional  basis  a  shortage 
has  reached,  or  may  imminently  reach, 
emergency  proportions,  he  may  order  tem- 
porary allocations  as  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  this  section,  pending 
promulgation  of  priority  schedules,  plans 
and  regulations  as  otherwise  required  by  this 
Act." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Biden  amendment 
which  was  just  adopted.  The  needs  of 
agriculture  are  so  great  that  they  cannot 
be  met  without  a  mandatory  allocation 
of  petroleum  products. 

This  amendment  of  mine  which  is  now 
under  consideration,  its  first  two  parts, 
would  strengthen,  in  my  opinion,  the 
language  which  gives  a  clear  priority  to 
agriculture,  because  the  production  of 
food  is  highly  important.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  strengthen  the  language 
to  require  that  it  .'^hall  insure  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objective  of  maintaining 
our  agricultural  industry'. 

The  last  part  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  while  the  publication  notice 
is  taking  place  and  the  promulgating  of 
the  regulations  is  taking  place,  where 
necessary,  when  there  is  an  emergency 
situation,  a  tempora^ry  allocation  of 
petroleum  products  can  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  spend  consider- 
able time  citing  instances  of  the  dire 
need  for  tractor  fuel,  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel,  propane  and  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  the  agricultural  areas.  It  is  acute. 
My  amendment  will  strengthen  it. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  want  to  say  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  strength- 
ens what  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  and 
makes  the  intent  clear.  It  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  fi-om  Nebraska,  and  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  brings  into  proper  focus  the 
tremendous  need  we  have  in  this  country 
for  giving  our  agricultural  operations  top 
priority.  I  feel  that  the  amendment  will 
be  an  improvement  in  the  bill.  It  will  also 
provide  that  the  President  will  have  the 
alternative  of  acting  in  case  of  emer- 
gency operations,  whereby  he  can  order 
temporary  allocations.  So  it  is  flexible  in 
that  regard.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  bringing  up  this  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  one  problem  in  the  bill  that  I 
was  hoping  to  correct,  and  would  like  to 


ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if  he  feels 
that  his  amendment  would  answer  the 
objective. 

On  page  9,  lines  3  and  4  of  the  bill,  the 
language  states: 

•  •  •  no  less  than  the  proportion  he  sold 
or  exchanged  to  such  refiners  during  the  base 
period;  •  •  • 

The  problem  in  my  State  is  that  last 
year  was  an  extremely  dry  year.  In  very 
large  areas,  literally  nothing  was  raised. 
As  a  result,  there  was  no  harvest  and  no 
need  for  fuel.  For  instance,  one  petro- 
leum products  dealer  called  me  saying 
that  last  year,  during  the  harvest  season, 
he  used  less  than  100,000  gallons  of  gaso- 
line but  this  year  he  anticipates  his  needs 
will  be  300,000  gallons  of  gasoline. 

If  we  set  up  this  allocation  system, 
based  strictly  on  the  same  quarter  as  last 
year,  here  is  an  area  where  this  year's 
plans  are  for  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat 
but  they  will  not  have  enough  fuel  to 
harvest  that  crop. 

Under  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
take  it.  the  maintenance  of  such  essen- 
tial agricultural  products  such  as  wheat 
could  be  met,  even  though  it  took  more 
fuel  this  year  than  it  took  in  the  cor- 
responding quarter  last  year;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  the  intention  of 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  does 
that,  on  page  3,  lines  11  through  13,  but 
I  think  in  a  little  clearer  fashion,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  we  change  line  8. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
under  section  102,  the  only  industry  out- 
side the  petroleum  industry  that  is  men- 
tioned is  agriculture  in  its  broader  sense. 
It  is  the  intention  of  this  amendment, 
now  that  it  follows  the  Biden  amend- 
ment, that  all  the  needs  of  agriculture  are 
to  be  met.  That  that  is  the  mandate  of 
this  legislation;  because,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows,  not  only  do  we  have  circum- 
stances such  as  he  described,  causing  the 
greater  need  for  fuel  reserves  than  this 
but  the  policy  of  our  Government  is  that 
it  is  asking  for  the  planting  of  a  good 
many  million  more  acres  In  the  late 
spring,  and  that  means  it  will  require 
more  fuel,  so  that  the  needs  of  agricul- 
ture are  going  to  be  greater  this  year 
than  last  year. 

The  intention  of  my  amendment,  In 
light  of  the  mandatory  requirements,  is 
that  all  the  needs  of  agriculture  will  be 
met,  even  though  they  may  far  exceed 
last  year's  requirements. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  realize  that  last  year  we 
had  a  very  wet  harvest  season  through- 
out much  of  the  combelt.  In  my  State 
of  Oklahoma,  where  most  of  the  farm 
homes  are  heated  with  propane  or  bu- 
tane, a  great  deal  of  that  fuel  was  taken 
away  from  them  in  order  to  heat  the 
com  and  help  to  dry  the  crop. 

In  the  coming  year,  if  we  have  a  nor- 
mal harvest,  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
the  liquefied  petroleum  products.  Does 
this  mean,  as  it  now  stands,  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  that  the  dealers  will 
not  get  so  much  as  they  did  last  year 
to  dry  their  crops — although  this  will  not 
affect  my  State  this  year — or  that  they 
will  still  be  able  to  go  ahead  and  get  the 
same  allocation? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  outside  the  scope 
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of  the  amendment.  That  would  relate  to 
another  section  of  the  bill  and  I  would 
prefer  that  that  question  be  submitted  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  will  ask  that  question 
of  the  chairman,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  >ield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AIL  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Biden 
amendment.  No.  172,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    152 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  152  to  the  fuel 
allocation  bill,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Jackson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

PETROLEUM    PRICE   CONTBOL8 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  notwithstanding  the  imposition 
of  mandatory  controls  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  on  March  6,  1973,  on  the  prices  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products,  such  prices 
have  Increased  and  are  continuing  to  In- 
crease at  an  excessive  rate. 

(b)  In  order  to  control  Inflation,  promote 
a  sound  economy,  and  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act  as  stated  In  section  102,  the 
Congress  urges  the  President  Immediately  to 
take  such  further  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  stabilize  effectively  the  prices  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Mlssom-i  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  termination  of  phase  II  of  price  and 
wage  controls  in  January  of  this  year, 
the  consuming  public  in  this  coimtry  has 
experienced  severe  price   increases  on 


gasoline,  home  heating  oil,  and  a  variety 
of  other  petroleum  products. 

As  soon  as  the  President  announced 
the  termination  of  mandatory  price  con- 
trols as  contained  in  phase  n,  a  number 
of  major  oil  companies  announced  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  a  variety  of  prod- 
ucts. Because  of  the  indication  that  with- 
out some  form  of  mandatory  price  con- 
trols, the  oil  industry  would  use  home 
heating  oil  and  gasoline  shortages  as  jus- 
tification for  substantial  price  increases, 
the  President's  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  on 
March  6,  1973,  placed  the  major  23  com- 
panies in  the  oil  industry  back  imder 
mandatory  price  controls. 

Under  the  procedure  established  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  these  major  com- 
panies could  increase  their  aggregate 
prices  by  no  more  than  1 1/2  percent  this 
year  without  receiving  prior  approval 
from  the  Federal  Government.  These 
controls  apparently,  however,  have  had 
little  effect  on  individual  product  prices. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
tell  any  Member  of  this  body  that  gaso- 
line prices  have  increased  substantially 
over  the  last  several  weeks.  Newspaper 
stories  have  carried  articles  almost 
daily  indicating  that  in  the  near  future 
prices  will  go  ever  higher.  An  article  ap- 
pearing In  last  Tuesday's  Washington 
Post  quotes  the  president  of  American 
Oil  Co.,  Mr.  Wayne  Yarrington.  as 
saying : 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  consimier 
is  going  to  have  to  pay  a  substantially  higher 
price. 

The  article  continues  to  state  that 
Mr.  Yarrington  said  it  will  soon  reach 
50  cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  I  referred  to 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  two  items  published  in  Oil 
Daily. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Holiday   Gas  Shortage  Not  as  Bad   as 

Expected 

(By  William  Claiborne) 

Most  Memorial  Day  motorists  found  the 
gasoline  they  needed,  providing  they  wheeled 
into  service  stations  at  the  right  place  and 
the  right  time. 

The  gloomy  predictions  of  a  holiday  crisis 
failed  to  materialize,  for  the  most  part.  Auto- 
mobiles didn't  gasp  and  die  on  the  nation's 
thoroughfares  for  lack  of  subsistence;  panic 
didn't  grip  the  motorized  nomads  on  their 
lemmlng-Uke  courses  to  the  beaches  and 
the  country. 

But  the  demand  audaciously  challenged 
the  supply,  and  the  close  calls  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  may  be  a  harbinger  of  wide- 
spread rationing  later  this  summer. 

They  also  suggested  sharp  increases  in  the 
price  of  gasoline,  perhaps  reaching  50  cents 
a  gallon  by  the  July  4  holiday,  according  to 
some  oil  industry  sources. 

In  the  midst  of  the  weekend  pinch,  the 
Illinois  attorney  general's  office  in  Chicago 
announced  it  was  about  to  issue  subpoenas 
to  officials  of  major  oil  companies  in  connec- 
tion with  an  antitrust  investigation 
prompted  by  the  shortage. 

Attorney  General  William  Scott  said  his 
staff  has  been  investigating  closures  of  In- 
dependent service  stations  normally  supplied 


by  the  large  oU  firms.  "We're  hoping  that 
individuals  who  feel  they've  been  victimized 
will  come  forward."  Scott  said. 

The  most  noticeable  effect  of  the  widen- 
ing shortage  of  petroleum  on  homeward- 
bound  motorists  late  yesterday  was  the  sight 
of  "closed"  signs  hanging  on  sefvlce  stations 
that  would  normally  be  primed  for  a  bonanza 
of  trade  on  one  of  the  busiest  tourist  week- 
ends of  the  vear. 

"Sell  it  while  you  got  It  and  go  fishing 
when  you  run  out,"  said  Mick  Elffert,  pro- 
prietor of  Mick's  Mobil  In  Twlsp.  Wash.,  at 
the  terminal  of  the  recently  opened  North 
Ca.scade  Highway. 

In  a  more  authoritative  vein.  Gordon  Lar- 
kin  of  the  California  Emergency  Services 
Department  warned:  "Don't  assume  there 
will  be  gasoline  available." 

A  Washington  Post  spot  survey  of  10  states 
indicated  that  California's  experience  yester- 
day was  typical:  gasoline  was  Informally 
rationed  across  the  state,  but  without  any 
discernible  pattern.  An  Arco  station  in 
Sacramento  limited  customers  to  10  gallons 
apiece,  but  another  Arco  station  two  blocks 
away  was  doing  a  booming  business  with  no 
limit  at  all. 

Many  stations  In  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa 
and  smaller  towns  across  the  state  were 
closed  on  Sunday  and  yesterday  because  the 
biggest  suppliers  have  curtaUed  wholesale 
deliveries  to  last  year's  maximum  consump- 
tions. 

There  were  10-gallon  rations  Imposed  on 
motorists  on  the  Oklahoma  turnpike  between 
Oklahoma  City  and  the  southwestern  por- 
tions of  the  state,  but  the  allotments  ap- 
peared to  be  sufficient  to  get  the  travelers  to 
their  destinations. 

Some  service  stations  in  Iowa  resort  areas 
ran  out  of  gasoline  on  Sunday,  while  many 
more  in  northern  Iowa  reported  rationing 
fuel  or  cutting  back  on  their  hours  of  busi- 
ness. 

Service  station  operators  along  busy  Inter- 
state 80  In  Iowa  said  they  had  enough  gaso- 
line to  meet  the  demands  of  holiday  motor- 
ists. 

In  New  England,  branches  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  said  they  received 
no  reports  of  stranded  drivers.  Service  sta- 
tion operators  in  the  greater  Boston  area 
said  that  while  supplies  were  not  as  plentiful 
as  they  would  like,  they  were  able  to  meet 
the  demand. 

An  official  of  the  Port  Oil  Co.,  which  dis- 
tributes Mobil  Oil  supplies  throughout  New 
England  under  the  Port  brand  name,  said  80 
per  cent  of  its  stations  are  "closed,  finished, 
out  of  business."  The  major  oil  companies 
have  their  outlets  in  the  region  on  quotas 
ranging  from  80  to  95  per  cent  of  the  1972 
shipments. 

Independent  dealers  elsewhere  in  the  na- 
tion have  also  felt  the  pinch  the  hardest, 
causing  some  to  charge  that  the  shortage  has 
been  artificially  controlled  by  the  big  oU 
firms  to  drive  the  Independents  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

However,  outlets  of  the  major  franchisers 
were  also  complaining.  Dean  Powell,  operator 
of  a  Standard  station  In  Omaha,  Neb.,  said 
he  closed  his  business  on  Memorial  Day  for 
the  first  time  in  the  11  years  he  has  been  In 
business. 

An  Omaha  Phillips  66  dealer,  Les  Kardell, 
said,  "A  lot  of  stations  will  be  closed  untU 
Tuesday.  It  doesn't  look  good  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer." 

The  basic  problem  is  that  the  demand  for 
gasoline  has  outstripped  the  supplies  of  crude 
oil  and  the  capacity  of  refineries  to  produce. 

Amoco,  for  example,  anticipates  a  6 '^2  per 
cent  demand  Increase  this  summer  and  a  4V4 
per  cent  increase  in  production,  according  to 
its  president,  Wayne  Yarrington. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Washington  Post. 
Yarrington  predicted:  "There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  consumer  is  going  to  have  to 
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pay  a  substantially  higher  price."  He  said  it  With  price  increases  of  this  magnitude  While  we  have  this  forum  and  are 

will  soon  reach  50  ceirts  per  gallon.  taking  place,  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  passing  this  piece  of  legislaUon,  I  want 

A.^eTc^rx^otorisu'ha^eSu^'g'^T"^:  either  the  industry  is  failing  to  comply  to  make  sure  that  every   avenue   and 

u^  barrels  of  gas  a  week,  and  the  figure  is  ^^Ith  the  mandatorj'  pnce  guidehnes  es-  every  agency  we  have  will  keep  the  lid  on, 

expected  to  go  to  49  million  barrels  weekly  tablished  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  so  that  runaway  prices  of  gasoline  and 

this  sununer.  Average  weekly  refinery  pro-  or  the  Council  itself  has  not  taken  the  home  heating  oil  do  not  result.  I  am  will- 

duction  Is  45  million  barrels.  steps  necessary  to  prevent  the  enormous  ing  to  join  in  the  conservation  aspect 

price  increases  that  we  are  presently  and  everything  else  that  goes  with  this 

IProm  the  Oil  DaUy.  June  1.  1973)  experiencing.  problem,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
SIXTY  Cent  Gasoline  So,  Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  major  oil  companies  stacking  up  the  sort 
Some  West  Coast  gasoline  dealers  may  have  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment,  of  profits  they  made  in  the  first  quarter 
taken  advantage  of  heavy  Memorial  Day  which  is  a  new  section  to  the  bill  and  of  this  year.  The  distinguished  Senator 
weekend  traffic  by  hiking  their  gasoline  vvhich  is  reaUy  an  admonition  to  the  from  Arizona  knows  that  the  majors 
^'oi?  Daily's  Bill  Gregg.  Los  Angeles  bureau  President  to  keep  a  sharp  eye.  never  had  it  as  good  as  they  did  in  the 
Chief,  said  prices  of  59.9  cents  a  gallon  for  ^J  realize  as  well  as  everyone  else  that  first  quarter  of  1973. 
premium  grade  gasoline  were  spot  reported  tne  smaple  law  of  economics  governs  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  over  when  supply  and  demand  get  out  of  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  a  list 
the  long  weekend.  The  average  reference  juxtaposition.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  of  the  increases  in  net  income  that  the 
price  for  premium  In  that  area  is  43.9  cents,  me  that  the  price  increases  we  have  been  majors  have  reaped  in  the  first  quarter 
Gregg  said.  The  price  increase  was  purely  a  experiencing  and  will  experience  in  the  of  1973.  which  appeared  in  "U  S  Oil 
dealer  action,  and  not  due  to  company-wide  f^iyj^^e  demand  that  some  sort  of  close  Week."  dated  April  30.  1973.             '   ' 

™°^*^'                      supervision  be  maintained.  There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

[From  the  OU  DaUy,  June  1.  19731  ^^-   President,  1  yield  back  the  re-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

GASOIJ^PaiCEFRElZEASKrDBT  "^^^^^"^  ^L^,^;^      r^r^r^r.       ,.,u  ^°^^°'"' 

LosANGEi^  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who  Majors  Reap  Shoetace  Gains 

Los    Angeles. — The    Los    Angeles    county  '  vr    tTAiST^Ta-  t     •  i^             i*-  c             *•  Major  oU  company  profits  zoomed  ahead 

board   of  supervisors   adopted    a  resolution  ^r.  f  Ar>iWir>i.  i  yield  myseil  5  mmutes.  in  the  first  quarter  as  shortages  allowed  them 

urging   President   Nixon   to   freeze   gasoline  I  ^sk  the  distinguished  Senator  from  to  charge  prices  beyond  their  wildest  dreams, 

prices   Immediately  at  levels  prevailing  on  New  Hampshire  just  what  can  be  done.  Exxon,   the   world's   largest   oil    company 

AprU  1  or  "before  the  recent  gasoline  short-  We  are  all  hopeful  that  prices  can  be  typically  has  posted  gains  from  about  3% 

age  scare."  controlled,  that  we  can  keep  prices  down  ^  '^^'-  ^"^^  ^^'^  !<*  profit  has  jumped  43'ro 

The  board  also  created  a  country  emer-  to  protect  the  consumer    I  would  like  to  ^  ^^^^  mUllon. 

gency  conservation  committee,  charged  with  know   how   wp  ran   nnccihlv  rnnfrni   th«»  *-*^'y  *  ^^^  °'  ^^^  small  refiners  took  it  on 

responsibility  for  studying  energy  saving  pro-  Sees  from   thrstandDoint  of  imnort^  ^^^  '^^'^  "  *^^^'  ^"^^'^  get  the  crude  to 

posals    ranging    from    free    bus    passes    for  P"Ces   irom    tne   standpoint   of   imports  make   out    the    way    their    big    competitors 

county  employees  to  purchase  of  smaller  cars,  ^^om  foreign  countries.   OPEC  operates  have. 

Simultaneously,    the    Los    Angeles    City  ^s  it  desires.  We  have  little  control  over  Here  are  the  ones  so  far  reported : 

CouncU  called  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  what  OPEC  may  decide  to  do.  Can  the  Percent 

mission  to  launch  an  immediate  tavestigatlon  Senator  tell  me  what  can  be  done  in  that  Net  income:                                                 gain 

of  "possible"  price  flxtog  and  limitation  of  regard?                                                                              Amerada  Hess.  $36.706.000 +25 

competition  in  the  oil  Industry.  Mr  McENTYRE  First  I  think  I  should         American  Petrofina,  $4,735,000 +105 

The  City  CouncU  also  asked  Gov.  Ronald  „ake    clear    that'  thp    Durnn.<;P    of    thP         Amoco.    $121,100,000 +21 

Reagan  and  the  state  legislature  to  consider.  rmpL,^f^t  ic  f^.l^tfi^^^           f   k       Apco.  $889,000 -47 

promptly,  the  formation  of  a  California  Office  amendment  is  to  redefine  and  reestab-         Ashland.'  $38.500.000 +25 

of  gasoline  "production"  and  planning.  '^"  '^"e  commitments  Congress  and  the         Arco,   $50,300,000 +62 

The   coimcU   acted    after   Warren   Llntz,  Federal  Government  have  in  controlling        citgo.   $34,400,000 +17.4 

municipal  purchasing  agent,  said  he  was  at  prices  and  inflation.  I  realize  that  price         Cksnoco.    $47.500,000 +11.5 

a  loss  to  know  what  will  happen  when  the  is  a  substantial  component  in  the  eco-         Crown,    $302.938 +34 

city's  current  gasoline  supply  contract  expires  nomic  supply  and  demand  equation  and        Exxon,   $508.000,000 +43 

=''^'  ''■  t^^t  Shortages  of  any  product  result  in        S?ithon'T4°^5,888:- -  X'i' I 

Mr.   McINTYRE.   Mr.   President,   the  upward  pnce  pressures.  Mobil,  $155  800  000                                +10 

amendment  I  am  offering  today  is  in  the  ^  P"ce  increases  on  petroleum  prod-    Murphy.  $1,906,000 """    -i.e 

form  of  a  congressional  finding  which,  in  ucts  are  necessary,  I  feel  that  it  is  in-        Occidental.    $8,934,000 +58 

my  opinion,  simply  states  the  obvious  fact  cumbent  upon  the  Cost  of  Living  Council        Pennzou,   $19,624,000. +24 

that  even   though  price  controls  have  to  carefully  balance  the  objectives  of  the        Phuiips.  $43,443.000 +22 

been  placed  on  crude  oU  and  petroleum  so-called  phase  III  procedure  of  wage        f^e";  *??'^9?'9^ +*9 

products  that  these  prices  have  increased  and  price  controls  with  the  impact  that        iw    .caiif'r  si52  s'oo  060 I9I 

and  are  continuing  to  increase  at  an  ex-  the  price  mcreases  have  on  supply.                 gtd!  (Ohio)    $17500000 +^l 

cessive  rate.  So  that  the  sense  of  the  amendment  sun.    $49,000,000'....'                           +40 

The  amendment  urges  the  President  to  ^  am  offering  is  that  every  effort  must  Tenneco,   ibiMS.obo.'.'.l.l'.'.'.'.'.'.l  +14.4 

immediately  take  such  further  action  as  '^e  made  to  hold  down  price  increases  if        Texaco,  $264.oi6.ooo +14.8 

is  necessary  to  effectively  stabilize  prices  ^e  are  going  to  meet  our  commitment  ,  js^  flgcai  half 

on  crude  oil  and  products.  ^  restrain  inflation.  This  is  the  thrust 

Mr.   President,    the   Senate   Banking,  of  the  amendment.  Source:  u.s.  ou  Week,  AprU  30. 1973. 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  ^  certainly  recognize  that  if  we  come  Mr.    McINTYRE.    These    profits    are 

completed  hearings  on  May  11  on  the  im-  to  the  point  where  the  oil  industry  is  staggering. 

pact  of  petroleum  product  shortages  on  bringing  in  a  supply  from  the  world  But.  basically,  I  am  not  asking  any- 
the  national  economy,  and,  during  those  market  and  they  are  going  to  be  forced,  body  in  the  oil  Industry  to  buy  gasoline 
hearings,  testimony  was  received  from  a  ^ay.  imder  a  controlled  system  to  buy  at  a  price  higher  than  he  is  being  re- 
number of  witnesses  representing  large  this  refined  product  and  sell  it  at  a  loss,  quired  to  sell  it.  I  am  saying  to  every- 
users  of  petroleum  products.  As  an  exam-  this  does  not  make  very  much  sense  to  one  concerned  with  the  consumer  and 
pie  of  the  type  of  testimony  received  on  me  or  to  the  oil  industry.  I  am  just  saying  with  keeping  a  lid  on  inflation  that  we 
price  increases,  the  witness  at  the  hear-  that  this  is  an  industry  of  great  impor-  should  make  sure  that  the  oil  industry 
ings  representing  the  American  Transit  tance,  a  basic  supplier  of  energy.  must  pubhcly  demonstrate  the  need  to 
Association  gave  some  examples  of  the  We  are  in  a  shortage  situation  that  increase  prices. 

size  of  price  increases  on  contracts  be-  "0"e  of  us  likes,  that  some  of  us  thought  Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  the  Senator  will 

tween  last  year  and  this  year :  Cleveland,  we  foresaw,  but  the  oil  industry  did  not  agree  that  we  have  been  in  a  period 

Ohio,  37  percent  increase;  Atlanta,  Ga..  help  much  in  foreseeing  it.  I  am  not  very  of  change,  certainly  with  the  shortages 

20  percent  increase:   Boston,  Mass.,  53  happy  about  the  way  the  Cost  of  Living  that  have  existed.  The  article  I  inserted 

percent  increase;   Washington,  D.C..  30  Council  has  allowed  the  prices  on  some  of  in  the  Record  earlier  today  illustrates 

percent  increase.  these  products  to  increase.  that  the  oil  company  profits  have  not 
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been  inconsistent  with  the  past,  and  the 
profits  have  not  been  exorbitant  in  the 
past  or  in  the  present  when  one  takes 
all  matters  into  consideration.  Oil  com- 
panies are  not  drilling  to  the  extent  they 
should  on  the  Continental  Shelf.  They 
are  not  building  the  Alsiskan  pipeline. 
These  delays  adversely  affect  their 
profits. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  in  just  a  moment. 

This  amendment  does  not  legislate 
price  controls.  We  are  not  legislating 
control  over  prices.  This  is  not  a  freeze. 
It  is  a  strong  admonition  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  keep  a  watchful  eye. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
fully  in  accord  with  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  proposes.  It  is  a 
statement  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  a  mandatory  price-setting 
measure.  What  he  is  saying,  in  effect,  I 
think  is  that  when  you  get  a  tight  de- 
mand-supply situation  you  have  real 
pressure  on  prices.  This  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Second,  one-third  of  the  oil  that  will 
come  in  this  year  will  be  from  OPEC 
countries.  They  are  engaged  in  price 
fixing.  They  have  the  world's  greatest 
cartel.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  The 
producers  in  the  United  States  are  in  a 
different  category.  It  seems  to  me  only 
common  sense  that  one  look  at  the  mix. 
One  looks  at  the  cost  of  petroleum  com- 
ing in  and  the  cost  of  petroleum  being 
produced  here  to  find  out  whether  prices 
are  within  reason.  Obviously,  with  Uie 
companies  that  have  a  very  large  import 
factor  with  the  price  going  up  and  up  on 
the  part  of  the  OPEC  countries,  this 
does  create  some  special  problems.  From 
what  I  imderstand  the  Senator  said  he 
recognizes  that.  But  I  think  he  is  say- 
ing he  recognizes  there  is  a  very  tight 
demand  situation  which,  in  itself,  if 
nothing  is  done  about  it,  can  result  In 
some  exorbitant  increases  which  we  want 
to  avoid. 

That  applies  not  only  to  the  oil  indus- 
try but  to  a  long  list  of  things.  It  hap- 
pened in  my  home  State  with  respect 
to  lumber,  which  is  a  big  industry  in  my 
State.  Because  of  enormous  demand  and 
limited  supply  prices  have  gone  up. 
These  are  things  that  we  as  Senators 
have  to  look  at  in  a  responsible  way. 

I  believe  this  is  what  the  Senator  is 
endeavoring  to  do  by  his  amendment.  I 
commend  him  for  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  will  yield,  but  if  I  may 
complete  my  statement.  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  that  this  is  contrary  and  in- 
consistent with  the  amendment  we 
adopted  earlier  this  afternoon,  which  I 
offered.  It  states: 

No  allocation  plan,  regulation  or  order, 
nor  mandatory  price,  price  ceiling  or  re- 
straint shall  be  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  whose  net  effect  would  be  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  total  supply  of  crude  oil  or 
refined  petroleum  products  avaUable  in  or  to 
markets  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  wish  we  could  do  something 
about    these    OPEC    countries    by    a 
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formula,  but  I  am  doutbful  that  we  can. 
I  feel  that  the  procedure  the  Senator 
is  advocating  would  be  impossible  to 
implement  because  of  worldwide  crude 
price  increases.  In  other  words,  we  do 
not  have  any  controls.  How  can  we  con- 
trol what  foreign  countries  charge  us 
for  their  crude? 

We  talk  about  the  profits,  but  let  us 
look  at  the  profits  over  the  Isist  few 
years  and  the  rates  of  return  on  invest- 
ments of  U.S.  oil  companies.  I  can  go 
down  the  list,  if  the  Senator  wishes.  The 
percentage  rate  of  return  for  U.S.  oil 
companies,  as  compared  to  all  manu- 
facturing, was  as  follows : 

All 
Oil       manu- 
com-   factuT- 
panies      ing 

1960    8.8  9.2 

1961    8.7  8.9 

1962    8.8  9.8 

1963    9.8         10.3 

19S4    10.1  11.6 

1965  11.3  13.0 

1966  12.3  13.4 

1967  12.6  11.7 

1968  12,2  12.1 

1969 10.9  11.5 

1970  „. 9.9  9.3 

1971    9.3  9.7 

These  figures  reveal  that  most  of  the 
time  the  oil  companies  realize  a  lower 
rate  of  return  then  all  manufacturing. 
So  we  have  not  seen  evidence  of  exorbi- 
tant returns  on  the  investment  for  oil 
companies.  Oil  companies  have  not 
profiteered.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
oil  companies  are  not  making  a  profit. 
I  want  them  to  make  a  profit.  I  wish  they 
could  make  more  of  a  profit,  so  they  can 
do  more  exploration  work,  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  avoid  fuel  shortages. 

The  Mclntyre  amendment  would  try  to 
freeze  profits.  If  such  should  come  to 
pass,  supply  shortages,  now  critical, 
would  get  worse. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  There  Is  no  conflict 
in  my  amendment  and  the  amendment 
the  Senator  offered  which  was  adopted. 
This  is  not  legislating  any  price  control. 
As  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  knows,  infiation  is  a  problem  that 
abounds  in  this  coimtry  today  and  even 
surmounts  the  difficulties  we  experienced 
with  shortages  of  crude  oil,  and  refin- 
ery products.  In  this  bill  we  have  set  up 
mandatory  controls  in  this  area.  We  do 
not  like  to  do  that  to  any  industry,  but 
in  offering  this  amendment  I  am  trying 
to  emphasize  that  inflation  is  our  biggest 
enemy,  that  the  oil  industry  Is  a  massive 
Industry;  it  affects  everyone.  It  affects 
those  who  live  in  New  England  in  the 
winter;  it  affects  those  who  live  in  the 
Middle  West  in  the  summer;  it  affects 
tourism  and  everything  that  goes  with  it. 
So  the  effect  of  gasoline  price  increases 
or  fuel  oil  increases  is  tremendous.  I  say 
let  us  run  a  tight  ship.  I  want  to  be  fair, 
but  let  us  nm  a  tight  ship.  Let  us  not  let 
the  oil  industry  buffalo  us,  and  let  us  be 
fair  to  them. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  agree  with  the  goals 
the  Senator  presented.  However,  the 
amendment  would  be  impossible  to  im- 
plement because  of  worldwide  crude  oil 
price  increases.  Foreign  prices  for  crude 
oil  and  products  have  become  so  high 
that  the  administration  had  to  change 


its  Cost  of  Living  Council  regulations  to 
prevent  a  5  cent  loss  per  gallon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  regulations  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Title  6 — Economic  Stabilization — Chapter  I — 

Cost  of  Living  CouncU 
Part  130 — Cost  of  Living  Council 

Phase  ni  REcmjinoNs 

SPECIAL  RtTIX  NO.   1 

Special  rule  No.  1  in  appendix  I  of  subpart 
K  of  part  130  of  title  6  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  Is  hereby  amended  in  para- 
graph 2. 

Paragraph  2  is  amended  to  modify  the  defi- 
nition of  "base  price,"  and  to  add  deflnitlona 
for  "class  of  purchasers."  "current  sales  at 
base  price."  "deductible  exchange  revenues." 
"equal  exchange  of  crude  petroleum,"  and 
"weighted  annual  average  price  increase  for 
the  control  year." 

Partigraph  2  is  bemg  amended  to  modify 
the  definition  of  base  price  of  products  sub- 
ject to  a  term  limit  pricing  authorization  of 
January  10,  1973.  Prior  to  thU  amendment 
the  base  price  of  such  a  product  was  the  price 
charged  on  January  10,  1973.  As  amended, 
base  price  for  a  TLP  product  with  regard  to 
a  class  of  purchasers  is  the  highest  price  at 
or  above  which  10  percent  of  the  product  was 
sold  m  transactions  with  the  class  of  cus- 
tomers concerned  during  the  30  days  prior  to 
January  10,  1973. 

The  base  price  of  covered  products  other 
than  products  subject  to  a  term  limit  pricing 
authorization  on  January  10.  1973.  purchased 
and  resold  without  substantial  change  in 
form  or  quality  is  defined  as  the  price  that 
could  have  lawfully  been  charged  pursuant 
to  6  CFR  300.13  (the  phase  11  markup  rules 
for  wholesalers  and  retaUers)  had  that  pro- 
vision not  been  superseded  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU's  Phase  III  regulations.  Pur- 
suant to  this  amendment  the  base  price  of 
each  non-TLP  covered  product  purchased  and 
resold  without  substantial  change  in  form 
must  be  computed  for  each  sale  since  Janu- 
&ry  10, 1973.  Moreover,  the  base  price  changes 
each  time  the  cost  to  the  seUer  increases. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  the  defi- 
nition of  base  price  Is  to  allow  a  wholesaler 
or  retailer  of  covered  products  to  pass 
through  increased  costs  which  he  has  m- 
curred  and  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
and  to  exclude,  with  certain  limitations,  the 
resulting  price  increases  in  computing  the 
"weighted  annual  average  price  increase  for 
the  control  year"  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
4.  The  portion  of  revenues  derived  from  a 
sale  at  a  price  which  exceeds  that  permitted 
pursuant  to  6  CFR  300.13  is  Included  in  total 
revenues  and  volume  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  weighted  annual  average  price 
increase.  This  definition  applies  only  to  prod- 
ucts which  are  purchased  and  resold  without 
substantial  change  in  form  or  quality.  Such 
products  may  be  commingled  with  similar 
products  manufactured  by  the  firm  if  the 
firm  Is  able  to  account  for  the  amount  of 
sales  attributable  to  products  which  were 
purchased  and  resold  without  substantial 
change  in  form  or  quality  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  and 
its  historical  practices. 

The  definition  does  not  apply  to  the  whole- 
sale or  retail  distribution  of  products  manu- 
factured by  a  firm  subject  to  special  rule 
No.  1. 

The  base  price  for  non-TLP  products 
manufactured  by  the  firm  means  the  price 
determined  under  the  provisions  of  subpart 
P  of  6  CFR.  part  300.  which  were  in  effect  on 
January  10.  1973.  This  definition  also  applies 
to  products  manufactured  by  the  firm  which 
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are  commingled  with  similar  products  pur- 
chased and  resold  by  the  firm  without  sub- 
stantial change  in  form  or  quality. 

A  definition  of  "current  sales  at  base  price" 
Is  added  for  purposes  of  computing  the 
weighted  annual  average  price  increase.  It 
represents  the  amount  of  revenues  that 
wovUd  have  been  derived  If  every  sale  made 
since  Januarj'  II,  1973,  had  been  made  at  base 
price. 

Paragraph  2  is  further  amended  to  add  a 
definition  of  "weighted  annual  average  price 
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increase  for  the  control  year"  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  4.  A  person  computes  "weighted 
annual  average  price  Increase  for  the  control 
year"  by  subtracting  from  total  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  covered  products  since 
January  11,  1973,  revenues  received  from 
equal  exchanges  of  crude  petroleum  and  cur- 
rent sales  at  base  price;  dividing  the  differ- 
ence by  current  sales  at  base  price;  and 
multiplying  the  quotient  by  100.  This  com- 
putation Is  Illustrated  by  the  following 
equation: 


Total  revenues 

from  covered 

products 


Deductible 
exchange  revenues 


Current  sales  at  base  price 


Current  sales  Weighted  annual 

average  price  average  price 

-X 100  =  increase   for   the 

control  year 


The  computation  of  weighted  annual  aver- 
age price  Increase  is  based  upon  total  volume 
sold  between  January  11.  1973,  and  the  date 
on  which  the  average  is  being  computed.  If 
for  one  fiscal  quarter  the  aggregate  price  in- 
crease computed  Is  less  than  1  percent,  the 
difference  between  the  increase  computed 
and  1  percent  may  not  be  lost  to  the  extent 
it  may  be  accounted  for  by  volume  In  the 
nexD  calendar  quarter. 

This  method  of  control,  therefore,  con- 
stitutes a  cumulative  quarterly  measurement 
of  average  price  increases  weighted  by  cumu- 
lative volume. 

It  Is  different  from  the  method  used  to 
calculate  and  repKDrt  "weighted  average  price 
adjustments"  (WAPA)  under  the  general 
pricing  rule  applicable  to  the  voluntary  sec- 
tor. The  essential  difference  is  that  under 
the  general  rule  the  average  price  adjustment 
for  each  quarter  is  weighted  by  the  volume 
In  that  quarter  only.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
carryover  of  unused  increase  from  quarter  to 
quarter.  Each  quarterly  report  represents  a 
separate  calculation  controlled  by  the  prices 
and  volume  In  that  quarter. 

Exchanges  (i.e.  swaps,  barters,  trades)  of 
crude  petroleum  are  frequently  made  be- 
tween firms  to  accommodate  their  immediate 
local  refinery  needs  for  a  particular  type  and 
quantity  of  crude.  These  changes  (sale  with 
reciprocal  purchase)  are  made  at  posted 
prices,  plus  transportation  and  other  costs. 
When  the  posted  price  of  crude  In  an  ex- 
change is  above  its  base  price,  the  revenues 
received  by  a  firm  from  the  sale  portion  of 
such  an  exchange  would  be  considered 
derived  from  a  price  increase  under  special 
rule  No.  1  even  though  the  same  firm  would 
also  be  purchasing  other  crude  at  a  posted 
price  that  might  also  be  above  Its  base  price. 
The  Council  has  determined  that  to  the  ex- 
tent crude  exchanges  are  for  equal  dollar 
value,  the  revenues  derived  from  the  sale 
portion  of  those  exchanges  should  not  be  in- 
cluded In  a  firm's  total  revenues  when  com- 
puting its  weighted  annual  average  price  In- 
crease. Accordingly,  definitions  are  being 
added  to  special  rule  No.  1  to  describe  what 
the  Council  regards  to  be  an  equal  exchange 
of  crude  petroleum  and  deductible  revenues 
from  such  an  exchange. 

The  cost  justification  requirement  of  sub- 
paragraph 4(b)  becomes  effective  at  such 
time  as  the  firm's  "weighted  annual  average 
price  increase  for  the  control  year"  exceeds  1 
percent.  Similarly  if  the  weighted  annual 
average  price  increase  exceeds  1.5  percent, 
the  prenotlfication  and  profit  margin  limita- 
tions of  subparagraph  4(c)  become  op  atlve. 
If  at  the  end  of  a  reporting  period  uurlng 
which  a  firm  was  subject  to  either  subpara- 
graph 4(b)  or  4(c),  the  "weighted  annual 
average  price  Increase  for  the  control  year" 
decreases  to  less  than  1  percent  or  less  than 
1.5  percent  the  firm  once  again  becomes  sub- 
ject to  subparagraph  4(a)  or  4(b)  respec- 
tively. 

Because  these  amendments  provide  Im- 
medlat-e  guidance  and  information  for  the 
effective    implementation    of   the    economic 


stabilization  program,  the  Director  has  found 
that  notice  and  public  procedure  thereon  Is 
impracticable  and  good  cause  exists  for  mak- 
ing them  effective  In  less  than  30  days  after 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register.  Inter- 
ested persons  may  submit  written  comments 
regarding  the  above  amendments.  Commu- 
nications should  be  addressed  to  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel,  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
2000  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20508. 
In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  subpart 
K  of  part  130  or  title  6  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  is  amended  as  set  forth  below, 
effective  March  6,  1973. 

Issued   In   Washington,  D.C,  on  May   11 
1973. 

William  N.  Walker. 
Acting  Deputy  Director, 

Cost  of  Living  Council. 
(Economic  StabUization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended.  Public  Law  92-210,  85  Stat.  743- 
Public  Law  93-28,  87  Stat.  27;  Executive 
Order  11695,  38  FR  1473;  Cost  of  Living 
Council  Order  No.  14,  38  FR  1489.) 

Special  rule  No.  l  in  appendix  I  of  sub- 
part K  of  part  130  of  title  6  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  is  amended  as  follows: 
Paragraph  2  is  amended  to  modify  the 
definition  of  "base  price,"  and  to  add  defini- 
tions for  "class  of  purchasers."  "current  sales 
at  base  price,"  "deductible  exchange  reve- 
nues," "equal  exchange  of  crude  petroleum," 
and  "weighted  annual  average  price  increase 
for  the  control  year"  to  read  as  follows: 
"2.  fJe/Jnittons.— "Base  price"  means: 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  product  subject  to  a 
term  limit  pricing  (TLP  authorizatlton  on 
January  10,  1973,  the  highest  price  at  or 
above  which  at  least  10  percent  of  the  prod- 
uct was  priced  by  the  seller  m  transactions 


with  the  class  of  purchasers  concerned  dur- 
ing the  30  days  prior  to  January  10,  1973. 

"(b)  in  the  case  of  a  product  (1)  not  sub- 
ject to  a  TLP  authorization  on  January  lo, 
1973,  and  which  (U)  was  purchased  and  re- 
sold without  substantial  change  In  form  or 
quality,  the  price  that  could  have  been  law- 
fully charged  the  class  of  purchasers  con- 
cerned on  each  day  since  January  10,  1973, 
as  if  the  pricing  rule  set  forth  in  6  CFR 
300.13  and  In  effect  on  January  10,  1973,  had 
not  been  superseded.  Such  products  may  be 
commmgled  with  similar  products  manu- 
factured by  the  firm  If  the  firm  is  able  to 
account  for  the  amount  of  sales  attributable 
to  products  which  were  purchased  and  resold 
without  substantial  change  In  form  or  qual- 
ity in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  and  Its  historical  prac- 
tices. 

"(c)  in  the  case  of  any  other  product,  in- 
eluding  those  commingled  with  products 
described  In  (b)  the  price  determined  under 
the  provisions  of  subpart  P  of  6  CFR  part  300, 
which  were  in  effect  on  January  10,  1973. 

"Class  of  purchasers"  means  purchasers  to 
whom  a  person  has  charged  a  comparable 
price  for  comparable  property  or  service  pur- 
suant to  a  price  distinction  between  those 
purchasers  and  other  purchasers,  where  such 
price  distinctions  are  based  on  a  discount 
allowance,  add-on.  premium,  or  an  extra 
based  on  a  difference  In  volume,  grade,  qual- 
ity, or  location  or  type  of  purchaser,  or  a 
term  or  condition  of  sale  or  delivery. 

•  •  »  •  • 

"Current  sales  at  base  price"  means  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  each  base  price 
of  each  product  times  the  volume  of  each 
product  sold  to  each  class  of  purchasers  since 
January  11,  1973. 

"Deductible  exchange  revenues"  means 
revenues  derived  from  equal  exchange  of 
crude  petroleum  less  revenue  that  would 
have  been  derived  from  those  exchanges  if 
the  transactions  had  been  made  at  base 
prices. 

"Equal  exchange  of  crude  petrolemn" 
means  a  consunmiated  sale  and  reciprocal 
purchase  of  correspondhig  dollar  value  of 
crude  petroleum. 

"Weighted  annual  average  price  increase 
for  the  control  year"  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph 4  means  the  total  revenues  derived 
from  the  sale  of  covered  products  stoce  Janu- 
ary 11,  1973,  less  deductible  exchange  reve- 
nues and  less  current  sales  at  base  price  di- 
vided by  ciurent  sales  at  base  price  multi- 
plied by  100  and  expressed  as  a  percent.  This 
computation  may  be  Ulustrated  by  use  of 
the  following  equation: 


Total  revenues 

from  covered 

products 


Deductible 
exchange  revenues 


Current  sales 
average  price 


Current  sales  at  base  price 


Weighted  annual 
average  price 
-X 100  =  Increase  for  ths 
control  year 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  foreign 
prices  are  beyond  our  control  and  they 
are  impossible  to  stabilize,  I  am  sorry  to 
say. 

kr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona know  that  in  phase  ITT  we  are  talk- 
ing about  consumers?  Does  the  Senator 
know  whether  there  is  any  regulation  on 
the  retail  sale  of  gasoline  or  are  we  talk- 
ing about  distributors  and  major  oil 
companies. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No.  To  my  knowledge 
there  is  none. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  regulation  is  strictly 
on  the  distribution  level  in  this  period. 
Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  observed  that  the  price 
is  going  up.  But  is  it  not  being  raised  at 
the  retail  level  and  is  not  this  aimed 
at  the  retail  level  or  distribution  level? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  the  question  of  whether  the  retailer 
in  New  England  or  Georgia  is  increasing 
the  price  on  an  unwarranted  basis.  I  am 
saying  the  ultimate  price  to  the  consum- 
er is  the  one  I  am  concerned  with,  but  I 
want  to  be  fair  all  down  the  line.  This 
amendment  which  calls  attention  to  price 
control  is  an  admonition.  It  says  we  are 
in  a  period  of  Inflation  and  I  want  the 
Council  to  do  its  job.  When  the  oil  in- 
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dustry  comes  in  they  should  make  their 
case  in  black  and  white. 

I  happen  to  think  that  too  many  times 
In  the  past  they  have  not  made  their 
case;  but  once  they  have  made  their  case 
and  justified  their  price  Increases  the 
public  Interest  has  been  served. 

Mr.  NUNN.  My  question  Is,  assuming, 
as  was  stated  in  an  article  I  read  the 
other  day,  a  local  filling  station  had  a 
limited  supply  of  gasoline  and  was  rais- 
ing Its  price  to  80  or  90  cents  a  gallon 
because  he  knew  he  was  going  to  sell  all 
he  had,  and  the  producer  was  not  raising 
the  price,  and  the  consumer  was  paying 
80  or  90  cents  a  gallon,  would  this  have 
any  effect  on  the  consumer  If  this 
amendment  goes  only  to  the  distribution 
level,  or  are  we  going  to  have  to  get  to 
the  retail  level? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  do  not  know  If 
somebody  Is  pirating  or  black  marketing 
or  taking  advantage  of  the  situation. 
There  are  always  one  or  two  taking  ad- 
vantage, but  I  cannot  imagine  a  respon- 
sible wholesaler  or  retailer,  under  the 
constraints,  taking  someone  In  the  back 
and  saying,  "Yes.  I  have  plenty  of  gas, 
but  at  this  price."  That  would  be  Illegal. 
Mr.  NUNN.  He  was  putting  the  price 
on  the  meter,  because  he  knew  he  would 
be  able  to  sell  all  the  gasoline  he  had. 
Is  this  proposal  effective  on  the  retail 
level,  or  is  It  restricted  to  the  major  oil 
companies?  Suppose  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  not  charging  that,  but  the  re- 
tailer is  raising  the  price. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  All  I  can  say  if  some- 
body up  our  way  Is  going  to  charge  90 
cents  for  a  gallon  and  somebody  else  Is 
selling  it  for  45  cents.  I  am  not  going  to 
buy  It  at  90  cents. 

Mr.  NUNN.  But  we  are  in  a  shortage 
situation,  where  anybody  selling  it  is 
going  to  be  able  to  sell  all  the  gasoline 
he  wants  to.  I  am  not  arguing  against 
the  amendment,  but  I  wonder  if  we  are 
getting  at  the  heart  of  the  problem,  or 
are  we  going  to  have  trouble  at  the  re- 
tail level? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  hope,  if  the 
amendment  does  not  deal  with  the  re- 
tailer or  wholesaler  that  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  feather  his 
nest,  so  to  speak,  we  would  put  some- 
thing in  the  law  to  take  care  of  that. 
I  am  as  strongly  against  that  kind  of  op- 
eration as  I  am  against  the  oil  companies 
not  making  a  case,  which  has  been  done 
in  the  past  so  easily. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  the  Senator  thinks  the 
Cast  of  Living  Coimcil  should  address 
itself  to  that  situation  if  the  problem  is 
at  the  retail  level? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Council  probably  has  enough  to  do  to 
keep  itself  busy,  but  in  the  process  of  try- 
ing to  make  sure  that  everybody  Is 
treated  equitably,  if  we  have  somebody 
who  is  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  trying  to  make  an  uncon- 
scionable profit,  I  would  hope  we  would 
put  something  in  the  law,  if  need  be,  that 
would  take  him  into  court,  and  quickly. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 


Senator  yield  back  his  remaining  time? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  me  time? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
desire? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  five  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  a 
question. 

There  are  a  number  of  Independent 
producers  of  crude  oil  who  are  currently 
receiving  over  what  is  called  the  posted 
price  of  crude  oil.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  reduce  the  amount  that  they 
are  now  receiving? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  wiU  have 
to  state  again  for  me  the  price  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  Is  he  talking  about  some  of 
the  independent  refinei-s  or  producers? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Some  of  the  inde- 
pendent producers  of  crude  oil  are  now 
receiving  over  and  above  the  posted  price. 
The  point  is,  they  are  not  restricted. 
Would  this  amendment  in  any  way  re- 
strict the  amount  they  are  now  receiving? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  not  think  it 
would  have  any  effect  on  them,  no. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  independents  produce  on 
leases  that  are  called  stripper  leases.  A 
stripper  well  is  a  well  producing  10  bar- 
rels a  day  or  less.  Would  the  Senator  see 
this  amendment  in  any  way  as  restricting 
that  production  so  that  it  would  have  to 
be  plugged  or  not  produced  at  a  later 
time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  No,  I  would  not  see 
the  amendment  as  affecting  that.  I  would 
remind  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
again  that  we  are  not  trying  to  freeze 
the  price  of  gasoline  or  the  price  of  crude 
oil.  We  are  not  trying  to  legislate  price. 
So  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  affect  the 
situation  the  Senator  describes  at  all. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  good  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  I  think  it  would  have  a  deterrent 
effect  so  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty for  the  free  marketplace  to  take 
effect  to  provide  the  necessary  additional 
exploration  and  production.  We  had  re- 
ports before  the  committee  studying  the 
fuel  shortage  that  there  needs  to  be  an 
increase  of  three  times  as  much  invest- 
ment in  dollars  in  the  exploration,  drill- 
ing, and  production  of  oil  to  reach  a 
proper  level  to  safeguard  the  industry. 

I  am  just  asking  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  how  we  can  obtain  suflQcient 
capital  in  order  to  find  the  production 
that  is  necessary  at  a  time  of  such  a  se- 
vere shortage. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  amendment,  of 
course,  makes  specific  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  on 
March  6  of  this  year,  which  placed  un- 
der restraint  the  23  large  major  com- 
panies. The  Cost  of  Living  Council  re- 
straints have  no  effect  whatsoever  on 
independents  that  were  smaller  than  the 
major  ones.  They  had  no  effect  on  any- 
one who  did  not  fall  within  the  classifi- 
cation of  major  oil  company. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  So  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  is  not  to  af- 
fect the  smaller  producer  of  crude  oil,  the 
independent,  but  to  permit  the  free  mar- 
ketplace to  have  its  effect  as  far  as  price 
is  concerned? 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  23  majors  are 
under  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  re- 
straints. The  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  has 
power,  if  it  sees  fit.  to  put  the  smaller 
independents  of  the  type  we  are  discuss- 
ing under  the  same  restraints.  It  would 
have  the  power  to  do  that  If  they  thought 
a  hardship  was  being  worked  or  to  take 
action  to  have  the  independents  get  a 
fair  price. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator  In- 
tend this  amendment  to  put  any  addi- 
tional restraints  or  constraints  on  the  in- 
dependent producer? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  No.  that  is  not  the 
intent. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  is 
yielded  back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (putting  the  question). 

The  noes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  here.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rollcall  vote 
be  taken  on  tomorrow  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business  and  that 
there  be  5  minutes  to  the  side  prior  to 
the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 :  30 
A.M.  TUESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.<;k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  comoletes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  imtll  11:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  CONSmERATION  OP 
S.  1888  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  propound  the  following 
unanimous  consent  agreement: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  S.  1570,  the  unfinished 
business,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  165,  S.  1888,  a  bill  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  S.  1888  be  limited  to  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  :  that  time  on  any  amendment 
thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour,  with  the 
exception  of  an  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Buckley),  on  each  of  which 
there  will  be  3  hours:  and  with  the 
further  exception  that  on  a  second 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  2  hours:  provided  further,  that 
time  on  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  there  be  a  limitation  of 
30  minutes,  and  that  the  agreement  be 
in  the  usual  form:  with  the  further  pro- 
viso that  three  amendments  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  which  were 
offered  in  committee,  and  which  we  think 
are  germane,  but  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  germane,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  offered  in  committee,  and 
also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  and  not  challenged,  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object  if  one  modification  can  be  made — 
I  now  have  a  third  amendment,  on  which 
I  should  like  to  have  2  hours. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  a  third  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
there  be  a  2-hour  limitation:  and  that 
the  agreement,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
No.  152.  amending  S.  1570. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  tomorrow  will  convene 
at  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  (Mr.  Griffin)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Senate  will  resume 
its  consideration  of  S.  1570,  the  unfin- 
ished business,  the  energy  and  fuels  al- 
location bill.  

The  question  at  that  time  will  bfe  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  152,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre),  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  ha^e  been  ordered. 

i  would  assume  that  morning  business 
will  be  concluded  by  12  o'clock  to  12:15 
p.m.,  tomorrow,  and.  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  10  min- 
utes of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided,  on 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  McIntyre.  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  10  minutes  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  will  occur. 

Consequently.  Senators  are  alerted  to 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre around  12  o'clock  noon  or  12:15 
p.m..  somewhere  along  there,  tomorrow. 
There  will  be  other  yea-and-nay  votes 
during  the  day.  The  final  vote  on  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  wUl  occur  at  4  p.m. 

After  the  vote  on  passage,  the  Senate 
will  take  up  the  so-called  farm  bill,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation  agree- 
ment. There  will  be  no  yea-and-nay 
votes  thereon  tomorrow.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)   and  the 
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Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
will  make  their  opening  statements,  they 
being  the  managers  of  the  bill,  and  other 
Senators,  of  course,  may  also  wish  to 
speak  thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
11:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5:52  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June  5,  1973,  at 
11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  4, 1973: 

Department  of  Defense 

Arthur  I.  MendoUa,  of  Delaware,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Barry 
James  ShUUto,  resigned. 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drttg  Abuse 
Prevention 

Robert  L.  DuPont,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Special  Action  OflBce  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  vice  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  4.  1973: 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  David  J. 
Deka.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Brian  E. 
Rasmussen,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  25,  1973. 

In  the  Navy 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Rex.  T. 
Aaron,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Capt.  Roes 
B.  Moquin,  to  be  a  permanent  commander 
and  temporary  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  in  May  11,  1973. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  June  4,  1973 : 

Robert  L.  DuPont.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abiise  Prevention,  vice  Paul  Louis  Pe- 
rlto,  resigned,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  May  1. 1973. 
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THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
STATE   OF   ISRAEL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  we  celebrated  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  The  citizens  of  Israel  and 
the  people  of  the  world  who  made  the 
creation  of  this  state  possible  should  feel 


proud  to  look  back  over  the  years  of 
struggle  Israel  has  faced  as  a  nation  and 
the  success  she  has  had  in  facing  the  tre- 
mendous odds  against  such  a  venture. 

Israel  has  developed  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment, has  an  expanding  economy,  a 
stable  society,  and  has  become  a  model 
of  growth  and  achievement  for  many 
emerging  nations.  In  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  harsh,  underdeveloped  land, 
the  Israelis  have  demonstrated  an  initia- 
tive and  determination  often  charac- 
terized as  the  epitome  of  the  pioneering 
spirit  of  the  20th  century.  Israel's  prog- 
ress has  been  recorded  by  economic  in- 


dicators, growth  rates,  and  production 
figures,  but  these  sometimes  sterile  num- 
bers cannot  describe  the  pride,  the  per- 
severance, or  the  sacrifices  that  have 
contributed  to  the  making  of  Israel. 

Let  it  be  said  that  Israel's  future  is 
dimmed  by  uncertainty  and  danger.  The 
war  with  the  Arab  States  continues,  and 
even  when  a  settlement  is  found,  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  erase  the  hate,  dis- 
trust, and  shame  generated  by  the  dis- 
pute. But  let  it  also  be  said  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  committed 
to  the  continued  existence  and  sover- 
eignty of  Israel.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
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a  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
can  be  achieved  only  if  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Israel  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Arab  nations.  And  we  must  accomplish 
this  by  face-to-face  negotiations  with  the 
Arab  nations  to  secure  their  agreement 
on  and  future  acknowledgement  of  the 
boundaries  of  Israel. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  that 
Egyptian  leaders,  Soviet  leaders,  and  in- 
deed the  leaders  of  the  entire  Arab  world 
should  know  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
abandon  Israel  by  default;  that  this 
country  will  maintain  Israel's  deterrent 
strength  even  whUe  we  negotiate;  that 
the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people  are  committed  to  this 
course  of  action,  and,  to  assume  anything 
less  would  be  a  fatal  miscalculation  on 
their  part. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goals  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  we  must  demonstrate 
to  the  Arabs  and  the  Soviet  Union  the 
danger  of  armed  aggression  and  the  fu- 
tihty  of  hoping  to  overwhelm  Israel  by 
brute  force.  We  must  demonstrate  to 
them  that  the  necessary  course — the  in- 
evitable course— is  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment recognizing  the  rights  of  Israel.  And 
the  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  it  clear  be- 
yond doubt  that  there  can  be  no  quick 
miUtary  victory  over  Israel,  that  any 
such  action  would  be  met  with  not  only 
the  same  fury  and  the  same  resolve  as 
in  1967,  but  with  the  military  muscle 
needed  to  guarantee  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
aggressor. 

That  is  why  I  have  always  urged  the 
Congress  to  make  clear  to  the  world  in 
no  uncertain  terms  this  country's  sup- 
port for  maintaining  a  balance  of  fire- 
power in  the  Middle  East  and  an  un- 
equivocal commitment  to  not  only  the 
spirit  but  the  letter  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  242  of  November  1967 


A  GROCER  WHO  CARES 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tnHTED  STATES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Intermountain 
Observer  of  Boise.  Idaho,  an  article  on  a 
very  unique  grocer  who  operates  a  store 
m  Sandpoint,  Idaho. 

The  article  describes  the  efforts  of 
Larry  Inks  to  insure  that  his  customers 
obtain  the  best  possible  buys — even  if  it 
means  recommending  that  they  shop 
elsewhere. 

Written  by  Ken  MiUer,  the  article 
notes  that: 

Normally,  people  lUce  Larry  Inks  go  broke 
or  get  into  social  work,  but  he  feels  that  the 
basic  premise  of  honest  retaUlng  can  pay  off 
In  return  business  and  trust  In  his  store's 
Integrity. 

Larry  Inks,  in  short,  is  a  remarkable 
businessman.  I  only  wish  there  were 
more  like  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.  I  believe  Sena- 
tors wUl  find  it  of  refreshing  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Intermountain  Observer, 
May  12,  1973  J 
Larry  the  Giant  Killer— Sandpoint  Grocer 
Tells  It  Like  It  Is 
(By  Ken  MUler) 
If  a  customer  asks  Larry  Inks,  owner  of 
Inks  Thrift  Store  in  Sandpoint.  if  a  certain 
can  of  corn  Is  a  good  buy  at  the  price,  he 
might  be  answered  with,  "No,  that's  a  low- 
quality   product.    I'd    advise    you    buy    this 
other  brand"  (sometimes  at  less  money)   or 
the  incredible.  "There's  a  sale  on  at  Safewav 
across  town,  and  I  can't  beat  their  price  on 
that  item;  maybe  you'd  do  better  buying  it 

A  pair  of  hippies  from  a  commune-tyne 
settlement  several  miles  out  of  town  came 
inm  f^"^»  ^^'■^  "^'^^  *  ^^^  *h'<=h  totalled 
fu?  w1^I°  ^^""^  ^""  ^^^  to  go  over  the 
I^t   with    them    before    they   started    fillinK 

vf.  K?""^-  "^  ^'■°^^^  ofif  several  items 
which  he  didn't  carry,  were  cheaper  at  an- 
other store  in  town,  or  could  be  purchased 
cheaper  in  bulk  form  by  ordering  and  wait- 
ing a  week  for  delivery.  The  bewUdered  long- 
haired young  man  said  to  him  before  leav- 
ing, "I  didn't  think  people  like  you  were 
part  of  the  establishment." 

NormaUy,  people  like  Larry  Inks  go  broke 
or  get  into  social  work,  but  he  feels  that 
the  basic  premise  of  honest  retailing  can  pay 
off  in  return  business  and  trust  in  his 
store's  integrity. 

About  a  year  ago.  Inks  was  "fed  up"  with 
phony  advertising  claims  and  false  and  mis- 
leading labeling  of  canned  foods,  so  he  started 
his   now   "famous"    (or   infamous,   depend- 
hig  on  who  signs  your  paycheck)  "Consumer 
Seminars,"  at  ladles'  clubs  and  civic  orga- 
nization meetings  in  the  area.  His  favorite 
attention-getter  is  to  perform  a  "cutting  " 
in  front  of  100  or  more  shoppers.  A  "cut- 
thig,"  in  trade  Jargon,  is  the  breaking  open 
of  several  cans  or  Jars  of  a  similar  product 
and    actually    counting    chunks    of    meat 
beans,  kernels  of  corn,  or  thickness  of  syrup 
etc.  He  enjoys  bursting  the  bubble  on  highly- 
touted,        nationally-advertised        products 
which  he  considers  "rlp-offs,"  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  product  sales  representatives 
Recently,  he  exploded  the  myth  that  Heinz 
is   the   "Slowest   Catsup   in   the   West."   by 
turning  a  bottle  of  the  famed  catsup  up- 
side-down and  then  repeating  the  process 
with     another,    cheaper    brand.     He    went 
through  seven  bottles  of  quick-flowing  Heinz 
Catsup  before  getting  an  inkUng  of  a  flow 
from    the    lower-priced    product.    Although 
Inks  repeatedly  Invites  sales  representatives 
from  all  the  major  manufacturers  to  attend 
his  open  seminars,  they  never  show  up    for 
obvious  reasons.  One  product  rep  told  him 
"they'd  murder  me  if  they  started  on  my 
products."  So  Inks  faces  the  consumer  alone 
but    lays    the    blame    for    mislabeling    and 
fraudulent  marketing  where  It  belongs    "I 
caU  a  spade  a  spade  .  .  ."  he  says  smUlng. 

The  Nalley's  Sales  representative  told  Inks 
that  he  Intended  to  turn  one  of  his  "Con- 
sumer Corner"  columns  over  to  the  com- 
pany's legal  department  because  In  his 
weekly  column  Inks  had  told  local  consum- 
ers that  Nalley's  made  Western  FamUy  (Prl- 
vate  Label)  chile  and  pancake  svrup,  among 
other  items,  and  that  the  items  were  iden- 
tical except  for  price.  Nalley's  denies  that 
the  items  are  Identical,  but  another  grocer 
supports  Inks'  claim,  admitting  that  he  has 
seen  the  pancake  syrup  flow  into  Identical 
bottles  from  the  same  spigot  and  only  later 
being  affixed  with  the  different  labels. 

"I  told  him  I'd  be  glad  to  communicate 
with  his  firm's  legal  department,  but  these 
communications  would  appear  in  print  in  mv 
column  in  the  paper  .  .  .  i  haven't  heard 
from  them  since  that."  The  Nalley's  salesman 
also  denied  the  chile  and  syrup  were  the 
same  product,  saying  that  the  chile  had 
"more  beef  In  it"  than  the  Western  Family 
label.  "After  this  statement,"  Inks  said,  "I 
invited  him  to  my  next  consumer  education 
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seminar  at  the  Sandpoint  Community  Hall, 
and  I'd  have  1(X)  consumers  taste  the  syrup 
and  count  the  number  of  beans  and  chunks 
of  beef.  He  never  showed  up  .  .  .  " 

The  vice  president  of  Del  Monte  products 
wrote  Inks  a  letter  after  one  of  his  now- 
famous  seminars  where  a  group  of  consum- 
ers had  found  Del  Monte  com  and  beans  of 
poor  quality.  The  letter  said  the  executive 

would  look  into  the  matter."  The  firm's 
Veep  then  flew  to  URM  headquarters  in  Spo- 
kane and  held  a  "cutting"  to  convince  the 
wholesaler  that  Del  Monte  products  were  ex- 
cellent  quality.  Inks  says,  "The  point  is  that 
the  consumer  found  Del  Monte 's  products 
inferior,  not  me!  Yet  Del  Monte 's  man  re- 
fuses to  attend  a  consumer  'cutting'  of  his 
own  product." 

"I  tiiink  the  consumer  is  tired  of  being 
snowed  by  false  and  misleading  advertis- 
ing.  he  explained.  "He  simply  wants  to  re- 
slnLJ^.  ."^.''^^  ^°'  ^'^  shopping  dollar."  The 
ft^.,^^J'  ^^^^^  ''"^^'•"  himself  stocks  old- 
fashioned  barrels  of  bulk  wheat   (8-cents  a 

wX  Lh^'h'  <*-^^'^t«''  o"s.  soya  beans 
white  and  brown  rice  and  Corona  Grinders 
for  the  thrifty  bulk  buyer.  "I  encourage  ?hem 
to  buy  these  bulk  items  and  save  theU-  shop- 
S  ,^^  ^ollars.  even  though  I  sell  most  of  the 
t^^^  ^^  *t  •">■  "'St."  He  believes  that  this 
type  of  corney,  old-fashioned  honesty"  pays 
Off  in  the  fact  that  shoppers  come  back  to 

m/r,  K  vf.'"^  ^!?^^'  *'"°*  '^^^y  <=*"  trust  the 
man  behind  the  store. 

Another  example   of  Inks'   weird   way  of 

running  a  focd  market  is  epitomized  by  his 

S  cIn™K°°/f  ^"^  Morton.  Morton  refuses 

to  seU  beef  by  the  half  and  whole  beef  as 

locker     meat  if  the  customer  is  buying  it 

^^n'^^J',i°  "^^^  '"""^y-  '"^^  isn't  saving 
^n?„J'  ^^°''  explains,  "it's  only  for  con- 
venience. The  way  to  save  mone/  on  meat 
purchases  is  to  shop  the  specials  and  com- 

^^l,^?^^^^",^''^^  chuckles  and  gets  mad 
simultaneously  when  he  reads  the  ads  of  his 
competitors.  "Best  Service  in  town  "  -'Ten- 
derest  Beef,"  "Lowest  Prices,"  etc  "Hell 
aiT^ncf  ^.^^"'*  ^*  *^^  ^«^'  °^  honestly  claim' 
nr  ,1  ,t  l^.'"^^'  ^  """hy  snow  the  customer 
or  insult  his  intelligence  with  that  kind  of 
carnival  advertising?" 

Cn^.%  ^^  ^**"^  '^"''^K  ^^  "Consumer 
Comer  column  about  seven  months  ago 
shopper  response  has  been  more  than  he  had 
hoped  for.  -It  takes  about  a  month  for  them 
to  get  used  to  reading  an  editorial  column 

J^o.^u  ^^,^^-  ^^^  °^'^^  they  Started  follow- 
ing the  column,  response  has  been  fantas- 
tic.  he  says.  "When  I  offered  the  option  of 
fl^'^H  °\t^  P^*"  "^""^  ""^^  discount.  I  was 
o^^lj^"^  '^^^  *°^  congratulations,"  he 
said.    That  s  when  I  realized  they  were  read- 

cTr-H  V^  \.  °^^^'^  '■^""i'  reading  mv  column, 
and  that  s  when  I  knew  this  whole  thing  of 
»^H  ^„  ^v,^'*"*^*^^  them  was  worth  the  effort 
and  all  the  homework  I'd  been  doing  " 

Reading  the  shopping  ad  in  the  paper  isn't 
the  same  in  Sandpoint  any  more,  and  most 
of  the  town's  citizens  are  glad.  It's  fun  hav- 
ing a  grocer  to  rap  with  who  tells  the  big 
boys  to  go  to  hell  when  they  threaten  hiil 
and  who  lets  the  customer  know  who's  rlp- 

fh»^„?^  '^^°™-  "  ^°  P^'^es  the  point  that 
the  little  guy.  armed  with  facts  and  a  thor- 
ough  knowledge  of  his  chosen  line  of  busi- 
ngs, can  keep  the  corporate  machines  hon- 
est or  at  least  Inform  hU  buying  public  when 
they  re  not.  Product  manufacturers  may  not 
like  Larry  Inks,  but  they're  staying  out  of  his 


POST  CARD  REGISTRATION  INVITES 
FRAUD 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  4,  1973 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  and  sent  to  the  House  a  bill 
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to  allow  voter  registration  by  post  card.  I 
opposed  the  measure  and  remain  op- 
posed to  it. 

Recently  the  Oakland,  Mich.,  Press 
published  a  very  perceptive  editorial  by 
Basil  Stevens  on  the  subject.  It  should 
be  must  reading  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  will  soon 
be  voting  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beins:  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Oakland  Press.  May  26,  1973] 
Federal  Registration  by  Mail  To  Lead  to 

CONFtrslON,   Praud 

(By  Baell  Stevens) 

In  an  effort  to  Increase  the  number  of 
voters  in  federal  elections,  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  approved  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  measure  to  allow  registration  by 
postcard. 

WhUe  the  bill  applies  only  to  elections  for 
the  presidency  and  both  houses  of  Congress, 
encouragement  was  given  to  seek  slmUar 
registration  In  state  and  local  elections. 

The  proposal  calls  for  postcards  to  be 
mailed  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  millions  of 
addresses  around  the  country.  Recipients 
would  only  have  to  fill  out  the  cards  and 
return  them  to  state  and  local  registrars  for 
processing  no  later  than  30  days  prior  to 
the  election. 

The  pitch  made  by  sponsors  of  the  bill  was 
the  need  to  make  easier  the  registration 
process  for  those  persons  unable  to  get  to 
the  county  courthouse,  usually  due  to  work- 
ing hour  conflicts,  or  whose  belonging  to  a 
minority  group  hampers  their  ability  to 
register. 

Some  44  per  cent  of  the  adult  Americans — 
68  million  persons — failed  to  vote  In  last 
November's  presidential  election.  Conversely, 
of  those  actually  registered,  87  per  cent  went 
to  the  polls. 

While  the  Idea  behind  the  measure  Is  good, 
enactment  of  the  bill  would  create  more 
trouble  than  the  mythical  opening  of 
Pandora's  box. 

Use  of  the  postcard  system  would  cause 
numerous  duplications  of  voter  names,  a 
situation  that  already  has  been  experienced 
In  Michigan  since  Secretary  of  State  Richard 
Austin  Instituted  a  registration  process  at  his 
department's  various  branch  offices. 

Clerks  of  the  various  communities — both 
city  and  township — in  Wayne  County  re- 
cently were  unanimous  in  denouncing  the 
removal  of  the  registration  process  from 
their  offices. 

Duplication,  greater  inaccuracy  and  higher 
cost  of  processing  registrations  from  else- 
where and  a  lack  of  clerical  control  while 
having  to  retain  responsibility  were  the  most 
frequent  criticisms  by  clerks  of  the  new 
Michigan  procedure. 

As  far  as  Wayne  County  clerks  were  con- 
cerned, the  system  simply  wouldn't  work. 

In  addition,  setting  up  another  registra- 
tion procedure  would  probably  require  an- 
other federal  bureau  to  handle  the  huge  task. 
Cost  estimates  of  a  federal  registration  have 
run  as  high  as  $75  million. 

Even  with  such  a  costly  federal  bureau- 
cratic procedure,  how  would  the  proposed 
system  deal  with  persons  owning  more  than 
one  home — thus  having  more  than  one  mail- 
ing address? 

Also,  how  would  It  keep  up  In  this  mobile 
society  of  ours  with  those  persons  frequently 
moving  from  one  area  of  the  country  to  an- 
other? Or  how  many  postcards  would  the 
government  send  to  each  household? 

One  of  those  In  opposition  to  the  measure 
is  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C. — better  known 
now  for  heading  the  Senate  committee  In- 
vestigating the  Watergate  affair. 

Ervln  feels  the  measure  would  offer  "an 
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open  Invitation  to  people  who  are  wUllng  to 
do  so  to  steal  the  election  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  senators  and  con- 
gressmen. It  would."  Ervln  goes  on.  "encour- 
age registration  of  people  who  don't  exist  .  .  . 
or  are  sleeping  in  cemeteries." 

Finally,  the  proposal  Is  contrary  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  which  reserves  to  the  In- 
dividual states  the  authority  to  establish 
qualifications  of  people  who  may  vote  for 
members  of  Congress.  It  also  would  make 
presidential  elections  federal  in  nature  rather 
thcui  state,  also  bypassing  the  Constitution. 

Everj-one  eligible  by  law  to  vote  should  be 
provided  an  opportunity  to  do  so  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  register  as  many  citi- 
zens as  possible.  However,  the  registration 
should  be  done  as  It  Is  now — locally. 

It's  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  want- 
ing to  register  Isn't  able  to  do  so.  In  south- 
eastern Michigan,  at  least,  a  person  almost 
had  to  lock  himself  In  his  cellar  for  the  sev- 
eral months  preceding  last  November's  elec- 
tion not  to  be  approached  by  someone  rep- 
resenting one  special  group  or  another  try- 
ing to  register  potential  voters. 

Residents  could  have  registered  at  any  of 
numerous  shopping  centers  or  supermarkets, 
college  campuses  or  even  at  their  own  door- 
steps. 

There  seems  Uttle  need  to  throw  in  the  con- 
fusion— and  potential  fraud — that  would  be 
caused  by  registering  by  mall. 

And  who's  to  guarantee  that  the  postcard 
would  ever  reach  Its  destination? 


U.S.S.R.— AN    EMERGING    NATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
Americans  experience  an  ever  increas- 
ing shortage  of  credit,  that  Is,  61/2  per- 
cent to  Federal  Reserve  member  banks 
and  8  percent  to  nonmember  banks  as 
of  May  11,  we  now  learn  that  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  has  extended 
credits  of  $180  million  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Apparently  the  United  States 
taxpayers'  loan  to  the  Soviets  was  to  in- 
duce the  Soviets  to  enter  into  an  $8  bil- 
lion, 20-year  fertilizer  deal  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  followed  by  an  agreement 
for  further  importation  of  Soviet  natu- 
ral gas  into  the  United  States  over  the 
next  25  years. 

Apparently  the  administration  feels 
It  Is  so  fully  in  control  of  the  Congress 
ratifying  Its  deals  that  it  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  wait  for  Congress  to  desig- 
nate the  Soviet  Union  as  a  "most- 
favored-nation." 

In  fact,  to  make  our  two  countries — 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States — 
more  compatible,  we  now  learn  that  NBC 
and  the  state-controlled  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks  of  the  Soviets  are  to  ex- 
change programs.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
in  merging  a  free  people  and  free  eco- 
nomic system  with  a  slave  state,  all  of 
the  compromising  and  giving  will  come 
from  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  first  such  exchanges  of 
Ideology  via  the  mass  media  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  Commimist  Party  Boss 
Brezhnev  may  address  the  Nation  by 
television.  It  should  be  noted  that  he 
plans  to  avoid  press  conferences  where 
questions  could  be  asked. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  advised  that 
the  Vietcong  are  ready  to  follow  the  lead 
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of  their  master,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  they 
announce  that  they  are  ready  to  receive 
foreign  aid  "without  any  political  con- 
ditions attached." 

Who  knows  how  long  it  will  be  before 
even  North  Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and 
Cuba  will  be  given  "most-favored-na- 
tion" cheap  credit  to  buy  American  food 
and  goods. 

This  is  truly  the  story  of  the  emerging, 
imderdeveloped  nations  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  industrialized,  developed  na- 
tion, and  educated  populace. 

I  include  related  newsclippings : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  2,  1973] 

UNTrn)  States  Endorses  Trade  Deal  With 

Soviets 

(By  Dusko  Doder) 

The  Nixon  administration  yesterday  for- 
mally endorsed  an  $8  billion,  20-year  fer- 
tilizer deal  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  It  Is  the  biggest 
Soviet-American  trade  pact  In  history. 

The  endorsement  followed  an  agreement 
in  principle  to  extend  $180  mUllon  In  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  the  Soviet 
government.  The  amount  Is  to  be  matched  by 
commercial  loans  from  a  consortium  of 
banks  and  will  be  used  for  purchases  of  U.S. 
Industrial  equipment. 

Both  accords  were  concluded  by  Vladi- 
mir S.  Alkhlmov.  deputy  Soviet  foreign  trade 
minister,  who  has  been  here  since  May  10 
to  negotiate  with  U.S.  officials.  Sources  close 
to  these  negotiations  said  Washington  and 
Moscow  were  "awfully  close"  to  reaching  an 
agreement  In  principle  on  a  multlbilllon 
dollar  deal  to  Import  Soviet  natural  gas  to 
the   United   States. 

Alkhlmov  Indicated  in  an  Interview  yes- 
terday that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  forced 
to  purchase  more  American  grain  this  year, 
particularly  If  the  harvest  In  the  "virgin 
lands"  of  southern  Siberia  falls  to  meet 
Moscow's  projections. 

But  he  emphasized  that  the  level  of  grain 
Imports  would  be  substantially  less  than  In 
1972,  when  the  calamitous  harvest  forced  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Import  28  million  tons  of 
grains. 

The  endorsement  of  the  fertilizer  deal 
was  accomplished  yesterday  afternoon 
through  an  exchange  of  letters  by  Alkhlmov 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  B. 
Dent. 

The  letters,  which  state  that  the  fertilizer 
deal  conforms  to  principles  of  the  Soviet- 
American  summit  In  May,  1972,  and  that  the 
U.S.  government  sees  no  Impediments  to  It, 
are  said  to  be  the  first  such  endorsement  of  a 
transaction  not  arranged  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  Insisted  on  Wash- 
ington's written  endorsement  of  the  fer- 
tilizer deal.  Moscow  was  said  to  have  been 
unpleasantly  surprised  last  December  when 
an  agreement  with  American  natural  gas 
companies  to  export  liquified  gas  from 
Siberia  fell  through  after  the  White  House 
said  it  should  await  completion  of  a  study 
on  U.S.  energy  needs. 

Six  U.S.  companies  had  already  an- 
nounced that  they  expected  to  sign  the 
agreement  by  the  end  of  December.  They 
envisioned  more  than  $40  billion  worth  of 
Soviet  gas  to  be  delivered  to  the  United 
States  over  25  years.  The  agreement  also 
called  for  Investments  totaling  nearly  $13 
billion  in  plants  and  pipelines  In  the  So- 
viet Union  and  construction  of  tankers  for 
shipments  of  liquified  gas. 

According  to  well-informed  sources,  Alk- 
hlmov and  U.S.  officials  have  discussed  the 
natural  gas  deal  during  the  past  three  weeks 
and  are  close  to  an  agreement.  But  these 
sources  said  that  any  such  massive  project 
would  have  to  be  agreed  on  by  President 
Nixon  and  Soviet  leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev 
during  their  scheduled  summit  here  June  18 
to  26. 
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According  to  the  sources,  Communist  Party 
chief  Brezhnev  and  President  Nixon  may 
agree  on  a  protocol  that  would  involve  both 
governments  and  the  Interested  companies. 
But  this  protocol  would  only  state  U.S.  In- 
tentions to  buy  Soviet  natural  gas,  with  de- 
tails of  the  complicated  venture  to  be  worked 
out  later,  the  sources  said. 

While  he  was  not  willing  to  disclose  any 
details,  Alkhlmov  said  yesterday  that  the  So- 
viet Union  was  willing  to  permit  Independent 
testing  of  Siberian  gas  reesrves.  Moscow's  re- 
fusal last  year  to  permit  American  engineers 
to  Inspect  Siberian  gas  fields  was  one  of  the 
objections  that  led  the  administration  to 
discourage  the  companies. 

Alkhlmov  said  the  fertUlzer  deal  would  in- 
volve about  $500  million  hi  capital  Invest- 
ments of  which  $400  million  would  be  spent 
In  the  United  States  for  10  plants  to  process 
ammonia. 

Under  the  preliminary  agreement  reached 
with  the  Russians  by  Dr.  Armand  Hammer, 
Occidental's  chairman,  Occidental  would  pro- 
vide technical  help  In  building  a  fertilizer 
complex  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Occidental 
would  then  buy  about  $200  million  annually 
in  ammonia,  urea  and  ootash  from  the  com- 
plex and  would  sell  $200  million  In  super- 
phosphoric  acid  from  its  Florida  plant. 

After  the  signing  ceremony  yesterday.  Alk- 
hlmov said  that  "this  is  really  the  first  big 
transaction.  It's  a  good  start." 

In  addition  to  the  $180  million  Export- 
Import  Bank  credit,  which  Is  to  be  signed 
next  week,  three  U.S.  commercial  banks  led 
by  the  Bank  of  America  are  to  provide  the 
remaining  $180  million  in  commercial  loans. 
The  Soviet  Union's  contribution  to  the  initial 
investment  will  be  $40  mUllon. 

In  discussing  possible  Soviet  Union  grain 
Imports  this  year,  Alkhlmov  said  that  It  was 
too  early  to  predict  the  amount  prior  to  the 
fall  harvest. 

But,  he  said,  "when  you  have  had  a  bad 
harvest  as  we  did  In  1972,  it  is  not  easy  to 
overcome  that  immediately." 

Soviet  Union  grain  purchases  last  year  put 
heavy  pressure  on  world  grain  markets,  re- 
sulting In  higher  grain  prices. 

The  skyrocketing  prices  prompted  a  wave 
of  criticism  In  the  United  States,  including 
charges  of  price  rigging  and  conflict  of  In- 
terests m  the  period  the  Russians  did  their 
buying.  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson's  permanent 
investigations  subcommittee  is  conducting 
an  inquiry  into  the  matter. 

Yesterday,  the  commodity  exchange  au- 
thority confirmed  that  it  has  asked  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  take  over  an  Investigation 
Into  alleged  price  rigging  on  the  Kansas  City 
commodity  market. 

Kansas  City  Is  the  world's  largest  market 
for  hard  winter  wheat,  the  only  kind  bought 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  June  3, 
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Russian  Bond  Holders  Seek  Congress  Aid 

Holders  of  czarlst  Russia  government 
bonds  urged  Congress  yesterday  not  to  kill 
their  chances  to  collect  on  them  when 
setting  up  new  trade  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Russian  Dollar  Bondholders  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.A.  called  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  reject  a  proposal 
In  the  pending  trade  bUl  that  would  repeal 
a  ban  on  borrowing  In  this  country  by  coun- 
tries In  default  on  earlier  debts. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  extending  to 
the  Soviet  Union  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment In  trade  matters  and  facilitating  sales 
of  U.S.  goods  through  credit  arrangements. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  negotiate 
U.S.  claims  for  repayment  of  lend-lease  as- 
sistance extended  by  this  country  during 
World  War  II. 

But  the  claims  pressed  by  Hubert  Park 
Beck,  chairman  of  the  bondholders'  commit- 
tee, go  back  to  World  War  I.  when  the  czar's 
government  in  Its  final  months  raised  $75 
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million  by  seUlng  bonds  to  private  Investors 
In  this  country. 

Beck  said  In  written  testimony  about  3,000 
UJ5.  residents  stUl  hold  the  bonds,  and 
their  claims  have  been  swelled  by  unpaid 
Interest. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  1,  1973] 
NBC-U.S.S.R.  Exchange  Pact 

New  York. — The  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  announced  yesterday  that  It  had  signed 
a  'wide-ranging,  long-term  agreement"  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  exchange  television  and 
radio  programs  and  cooperate  In  other  broad- 
cast-related activities. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  NBC  Presi- 
dent Julian  Goodman;  Sergei  G.  Lapln, 
chairman  of  the  State  Committee  of  TV 
Broadcasting  of  the  Soviet  CouncU  of  Min- 
isters, and  other  members  of  both  groups. 

The  agreement,  said  Thomas  McManus, 
president  of  NBC  International  Ltd.,  foUowed 
four  years  of  discussion  and  negotiation. 

He  said  Its  main  purpose  Is  "to  enhance 
the  cooperation  and  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  through  the  exchange  of  radio  and 
television  programs." 

News  specials  and  documentaries  that 
show  life  In  the  respective  countries  will  be 
among  the  programs  exchanged.  Also  In- 
cluded win  be  "pure  entertainment"  shows 
of  music  and  variety. 

The  announcement  did  not  say  what  spe- 
cific entertainment  programs  might  be 
swapped. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2.  1973 1 
Brezhnev  May  Speak  on  U.S.  TV 
Soviet  Communist  Party  leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev  will  arrive  In  the  United  States 
two  weeks  from  Simday  for  eight  days  of 
talks  with  President  Nixon  and  a  trip  that 
will  take  him  to  Houston,  San  Clemente, 
Calif.,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  other  Ameri- 
can cities. 

While  the  final  schedule  has  not  been  com- 
pleted officials  said  yesterday  that  Brezhnev 
Is  expected  to  address  the  American  people 
by  television.  But  he  does  not  plan  to  hold 
a  news  conference  or  to  speak  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  where  questions  would  be  asked. 
His  predecessor,  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  spoke 
at  the  Press  Club  In  1959  and  fielded  some 
tough  questions.  Including  a  few  that  aroused 
his  anger. 

The  Brezhnev  visit  Is  described  as  a  work- 
ing one,  with  Uttle  time  for  sightseeing  or 
public  appearances.  Most  of  his  time  will  be 
spent  In  Washington  or  at  Camp  David,  Md., 
where  Khrushchev  also  visited  when  he  was 
President  Elsenhower's  guest  nearly  14  years 
ago. 

The  tentative  plan  Is  for  the  President  and 
Brezhnev  to  meet  first  in  Washington  on 
June  18  and  confer  either  at  the  White  House 
or  at  Camp  David  through  Thursday.  On 
Friday,  June  22,  they  plan  to  fly  to  Houston 
to  visit  the  space  center  there  and  then  go 
on  the  same  day  to  San  Clemente. 

Brezhnev  is  expected  to  remain  over  that 
weekend  in  San  Clemente,  leaving  Sunday 
night  or  Monday  morning.  He  then  may  visit 
San  Francisco,  Detroit  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  the  Soviet  Embassy's  coimtry  house 
In  Maryland  for  a  brief  rest.  But  the  final 
decisions  on  the  last  few  days  of  the  visit 
have  not  been  made,  officials  said. 

Mr.  Nixon  will  say  goodbye  to  Brezhnev 
when  he  leaves  California. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jime  4,  1973) 
Vietcong  Reported  Ready  To  Taki  Am 
Hong  Kong,  June  4. — The  Vletcong's  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  has  expressed  readi- 
ness to  receive  foreign  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  and  without  any  political  condi- 
tions, the  North  Vietnam  News  Agency  re- 
ported today. 

Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  president  of  the  NIjF 
Central    Committee,  was  quoted  as  telling 
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a  Hanoi  newspaper  that  the  Front  and  its 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  "en- 
courage Vietnamese  overseas  to  Invest  their 
capital  in  order  to  rebuild  the  coimtry.  .  .  ." 

The  Vietcong  "stand  for  the  establishment 
of  normal  economic  relations  between  North 
and  South,  Increased  trade  and  scientific  and 
technological  cooperation  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  receipt  of  economic  and  technical 
aid  from  all  countries  without  any  political 
conditions  attached,"  he  said. 

The  agency  said  he  gave  the  Interview  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Front's  fourth  anniver- 
sary, but  did  not  mention  where  It  took  place. 


A  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOL 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF  roAHo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  4.  1973 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  very  few  one-room  schools  left  in  the 
United  States;  most  of  them  have  been 
victims  of  urbanization  and  school  con- 
solidations. 

Idaho,  however,  has  a  few  one-room 
schools  still  operating,  one  of  them  in 
the  little  mountain  community  of  Yellow 
Pine. 

Recently,  the  Associated  Press  carried 
a  lengthy  feature  article  on  the  school 
at  Yellow  Pine.  In  reading  it,  I  am  led 
to  wonder  if  perhaps  our  large,  modern 
school  systems  do  not  have  a  thing  or 
two  to  leam  of  the  experience  of  this 
tiny  school  with  seven  students  and  one 
teacher. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib- 
une, May  27,  1973 
Yellow  Pine's  Oi«:-Room  School  Clings  to 
Survival 

(Editor's  Note:  As  you  deal  daUy  with  the 
hustle  and  hassle  of  modem  living,  you  may 
lose  hope  of  ever  again  sampling  the  simpler 
life  of  days  gone  by.  But  symbols  of  the 
simpler  life  still  exist,  and  among  them  1b 
the  one-room  school.) 

(By  Meredith  Motson) 

Yellow  Pine,  Idaho. — In  these  days 
when  machines,  computers,  and  electronic 
wizardry  race  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of 
the  classroom,  it  is  understandable  that  some 
look  back  on  the  old  one-room  schoolhouse 
with  genuine  longing. 

...  A  longing  for  a  morning  of  crisp  air, 
deer  tracks  beside  the  cabin,  and  a  sudden 
race  down  the  hill  because  the  school  bell 
was  ringing  and  you  had  been  gazing  at  the 
tracks  too  long.  And  there  are  your  six  scho<rf 
mates,  laughing  because  they  watched  your 
canter  down  the  mountain. 

A  teacher  .  .  .  and  a  friend 

And  there  Is  your  schoolteacher,  whom 
you  call  by  his  first  name  because  he  Is  so 
much  more  than  your  schoolteacher. 

This  Is  the  Yellow  Pine  School,  one  of  the 
few  one-room  schools  stUl  operating  in 
Idaho.  But  Its  future  seems  uncertain,  and 
It  may  be  In  Its  final  school  year. 

Isolated  from  the  world  by  a  ring  of  ragged 
mountains,  the  school  stands  In  the  tiny 
pocket  that  Is  Yellow  Pine  Basin.  Named  for 
the  native  tamarack,  which  turns  gold  and 
sheds  Its  leaves  In  autumn,  the  town  stands 
Just  Inside  the  Idaho  Primitive  Area. 

Snowbound  most  winters  and  accessible 
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only  by  a  rugged  mountain  road  In  the  sum- 
mer, this  Is  still  the  chosen  home  of  an  aver- 
age 35  people,  among  them,  the  seven  stu- 
dents and  teacher  of  the  Yellow  Ptae  School. 

Someone  has  scrawled  "University  of  Yel- 
low Pine"  on  the  old  wooden  fences  sur- 
rounding the  school  yard,  and  though  the 
building  Is  old  and  the  playground  equip- 
ment worn,  something  about  that  fence  tells 
you.  "Here  is  something  special." 

Inside,  everyone  Is  studying. 

"Time  for  science  lectures,"  announces  the 
teacher.  Jeff  Fee.  And  you  note  they  call 
him  "Jeff"  as  he  vacates  his  desk  and  goes 
to  sit  among  them. 

First  to  speak  Is  Patsy  Fullenwldner.  She 
Is  an  8th  grader  and  has  a  report  on  meteor- 
ites. Though  shy  In  front  of  you.  the  stran- 
ger, she  still  keeps  her  tone  conversational, 
explaining  rather  than  reading  her  report, 
showing  pictures  from  the  book,  and  gra- 
ciously showing  them  to  you,  too. 

Other  reports  follow.  Amy  Montgomery,  a 
7th  grader,  has  one  on  the  nervous  system. 
Ruth  Underwood,  a  senior,  speaks  on  biolog- 
ical stability. 

THE    3     R'S     AND     TIME     TO    THINK 

The  two  boys,  Doug  Chrlstlanson,  a  sen- 
ior, and  ClEurk  Goodwin,  a  freshman,  ply  the 
girls  with  questions  on  their  reports.  The 
girls  In  turn  test  the  boys  to  see  how  well 
they  listened.  Little  Roxy  Alexander,  the  filrst 
grader,  sits  attentive  at  her  desk,  appearing 
to  absorb  all  this  quite  matter-of-factly. 

Time  for  a  test.  Roxy  goes  out  to  play  and 
the  room  falls  silent. 

"You  see,  I  try  to  have  them  teach  me," 
Fee  explains.  "Generally,  I  find  they  do  bet- 
ter when  they  have  to  present  their  work 
to  the  class.  They  have  to  read  the  material 
to  organize  It,  and  then  express  it  orally. 
And  this  way  everybody  gets  an  idea  of  what 
everybody  else  Is  reading. 

"We  generally  take  one  or  two  subjects  a 
day,"  he  says.  "Sometimes  we  have  science 
all  day.  At  first  I  started  out  on  a  regular 
day,  but  Just  when  they  were  really  gettmg 
into  a  subject  they  liked,  we'd  have  to  give 
it  up  and  go  on  to  the  next  thing.  They  felt 
like  something  was  missing." 

So.  the  Yellow  Pine  School  has  evolved 
that  same  sort  of  intensified  subject  matter, 
that  some  metropolitan  schools  are  strug- 
gling to  institute. 

"Every  Friday  we  take  a  field  trip,"  says 
Fee.  "We'll  go  look  at  an  elk,  or  go  up  the 
river  to  the  beaver  pond,  or  Just  go  out  to 
the  frog  pond  with  a  microscope,  f^  really 
try  to  take  advantage  of  this  area." 

Raised  In  McCall  as  the  son  of  a  forest 
ranger.  Pee  grew  up  with  a  sense  of  the 
wilderness.  Spending  every  summer  in  the 
old  mining  town  of  Warren  and  getting  to 
know  the  ways  of  the  old  timers,  the  animals, 
and  the  woods,  he  later  became  a  licensed 
packer  and  guide  in  the  Idaho  Primitive  Area. 

Though  he  later  went  on  to  major  in 
sociology  at  Weber  State  College  in  Ogden, 
Utah,  he  always  managed  to  return  to  the 
Idaho  wilderness. 

Last  fall,  when  he  returned  to  live  in  the 
teacher's  cabin  beside  the  Yellow  Pine  School, 
it  was  with  his  wife,  Carmen,  and  their  lit- 
tle boy,  Shane. 

"It  was  like  coming  home,"  says  Mrs.  Fee 
who  had  spent  one  previous  summer  in  Yel- 
low Pine,  when  Pee  worked  for  the  Idaho 
Fish  &  Game  Department. 

Teaching  in  a  one-room  schoolhouse  seems 
to  come  naturally  to  Fee.  having  also  taught 
in  a  similar  school  in  Warren  and  on  Indian 
reservations. 

He  says,  "Here  I  feel  students  really  have 
to  learn  a  close  respect  for  one  another.  Out 
there  in  the  city  they  get  many  friends,  but 
here  they  enter  much  deeper  relations." 

Ruth  Underwood,  one  of  the  school's  two 
seniors,  echoes  his  feelings. 

"I  like  It  up  here;  it's  so  sociable,"  she 
says,  on  her  way  home  to  lunch.  "Up  here 
you  know  everybody  and  you're  so  much  at 
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home.  Last  year  I  went  to  school  in  Redwood 
(CaUf.)   with  4,000." 

As  the  others  go  off  to  lunch,  Fee  explains 
that,  like  Ruth,  students  are  not  usually  at 
the  Yellow  Pine  School  for  more  than  a  few 
years  before  their  parents  move  on.  For  this 
reason,  he  feels  that  although  their  books 
and  studies  are  quite  up  to  date,  their  great- 
est education  comes  from  the  experience  of 
living  in  Yellow  Pine. 

Every  so  often  he  brings  older  people  of 
the  community  In  "to  tell  what  it  was  like 
In  the  old  days,"  so  that  his  students  can 
"get  a  sense  of  history"  and  learn  to  respect 
values  which  grew  out  of  rougher  times 
than  their  own. 

During  the  lunch  hour,  the  two  boys  go 
fishing,  coming  back  empty  handed,  but  with 
a  snapshot  of  two  deer  they  spotted  Just 
across  the  river. 

Classes  resume  for  the  afternoon  with 
English  lessons  and  P.E.  When  weather  per- 
mits, they  run  up  the  old  mining  roads  or 
down  the  forest  trails.  When  indoors,  Jeff 
gives  them  karate  lessons.  "And  every  after- 
noon now,"  he  adds,  "we  run  up  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  and  Just  sit  down  and  think  for 
five  minutes." 


MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  win  consider  legislation  this  week 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.20 
an  hour.  It  is  my  opinion — as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  hundreds  of  my  constitu- 
ents— that  the  House  would  do  well  to 
approach  this  issue  with  careful  de- 
liberation. In  order  to  be  completely  ob- 
jective in  evaluating  a  proposed  increase, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  examine  it  on  its 
own  merits. 

One  area  of  concern  which  I  think  we 
should  study  particularly  carefully  is  the 
impact  an  increase  to  $2.20  would  have 
upon  small  and  independent  business — 
and  thus  to  the  economy  in  general. 

If  the  small  businessmen  and  women 
in  my  district  are  any  barometer,  many 
of  them  will  be  forced  to  cutback  on  their 
number  of  employees  if  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  were  enacted.  They  explain  it 
quite  simply — they  cannot  get  by  finan- 
cially should  they  have  to  pay  higher 
wage  rates.  They  operate  on  a  small 
profit-loss  margin,  and  many  report  they 
are  already  facing  a  very  tight  economic 
squeeze. 

This  problem  is  not  unique,  nor  is  it 
limited  to  my  congressional  district. 

A  recent  survey  by  a  team  of  econo- 
mists from  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  conducted  for  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  re- 
vealed that  37  percent  of  all  respondents 
in  a  random  sample  of  some  10,000- 
member  firms  indicated  that  their  major 
response  to  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  would  be  forced  reduction  in  their 
labor  force,  -or  in  the  number  of  hours 
their  employees  worked. 

According  to  the  survey,  which  was 
conducted  among  a  representative  cross 
section  of  NFIB's  membership,  the  group 
most  affected  would  be  teenagers,  with 
heads  of  families  a  close  second.  Single 
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adults,  18  years  of  age  and  over,  ranked 
third. 

This  cutback  in  work  force,  or  in  hours 
worked,  would  be  done  not  because  the 
small  business  employer  wanted  to  do  so. 
The  cutback  would  be  a  forced  one — im- 
plemented by  the  employer  only  in  order 
to  survive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  findings  of 
this  survey,  I  urge  that  careful  consid- 
eration and  deliberation  be  given  to  any 
immediate  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  at  his  point.  As  you  may  recall,  in 
the  last  Congress,  I  supported  an  effort  to 
"stretch  out"  any  increase.  I  thought  this 
would  insure  employees  that  their  sal- 
aries would  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of 
living  without  having  a  serious  inflation- 
ary effect.  Although  that  minimum  wage 
legislation  was  never  enacted,  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  year  we  will  balance  all 
aspects  in  approving  a  minimum  wage 
biU. 


REMARKABLE  WOMAN  TEACHER  IN 
WELLESLEY,  MASS. 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4.  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  outstanding  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments of  one  of  my  constituents 
have  recently  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. The  remarkable  performEince  of 
Mrs.  Kerr  is  worthy  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation, and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  the  following  letter 
from  Mrs.  Eleanor  Evans  of  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  with  my  colleagues  by  inserting 
it  in  the  Record  : 

Wellesley,  Mass., 

April  28.  1973. 
Hon.  Margaret  M.  Heckler, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Dear  Mrs.  Heckler:  At  Hardy  School  on 
Weston  Road,  Wellesley,  we  have  a  5th  grade 
teacher,  Mrs.  Kerr,  who  is  incredible  to  say 
the  least.  This  year,  Mrs.  Kerr  is  hoping  and 
working  towards  taking  her  5th  grade  class 
to  Mt.  Rushmore  in  South  Dakota  for  two 
weeks  in  June.  The  rental  of  the  air  condi- 
tioned bus  for  two  weelcs  is  over  $3,000.  This 
teacher,  a  human  dynamo,  has  raised  $2,300 
and  more  coming.  She  is  very  humble  and 
gives  all  the  credit  to  her  students  and  their 
parents.  As  of  now  the  money  is  in  the  bank 
gaining  Interest.  This  5th  grade  class  has 
had  two  flea  markets,  a  food  sale,  a  car  wash, 
2  film  festivals,  a  Western  Tradmg  Post  and 
a  supper  at  the  ranch.  Mrs.  Kerr  wouldn't 
want  this  known,  but  she  prepared  at  home 
beef  stew  and  fed  279  people  at  Hardy  School 
totaling  a  profit  of  $800  that  day  alone.  In- 
credible, no? 

Mrs.  Kerr's  main  love  in  teaching  is  his- 
tory. Every  year  for  13  years,  she  has  put  on 
an  historical  play  to  culmlnatae  what  the 
children  have  learned  all  year. 

As  of  now,  the  children  have  been  raising 
in  the  classroom,  pepper  and  tomato  plants 
from  seed  which  alone  is  an  education  and 
they  win  sell  them  with  the  money  going  to- 
wards funds  for  the  trip. 

I  Just  might  add  that  among  her  many 
credits,  Mrs.  Kerr  is  also  an  ordained  min- 
ister. Also  this  year  for  the  first  time,  she  has 
undertaken  another  big  task.  She  Is  present- 
ing her  historical  play  at  the  Wellesley 
Junior  High  School  on  May  4th  and  charging 
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a  small  admission  fee  to  raise  money  for  her 
class  trip. 

Some  of  us  former  mothers  have  been 
soUcitlng  Mrs.  Kerr's  former  students  for  a 
donation  and  the  play  will  be  sponsored  by 
these  former  students.  The  response  has  been 
fantastic. 

Is  it  any  wonder  I  call  this  remarkable 
woman  (teacher)  to  your  attention? 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Eleanor  Evans. 


LIBRARY  SERVICES  CUT  AND 
INDIANA 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  budget  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1974  provide  no  funds  for  our  Na- 
tion's public,  school,  or  imiversity 
libraries. 

If  we  accept  the  President's  plan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  existing  Federal  aid  to  li- 
braries, amounting  this  year  to  $90  mil- 
lion for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  almost  $33  million  for  public  li- 
braries, and  $15  million  for  colleges  and 
universities,  will  be  terminated  on  July  1. 
Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indiana 
State  Library  analyzed  the  library  needs 
in  our  State,  as  well  as  what  Hoosler 
citizens  have  been  able  to  accomplish  as 
a  result  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act. 
The  State  library  found: 
That  45  percent  of  the  241  public  li- 
braries in  Indiana  are  located  in  build- 
ings that  are  40  years  or  more  old. 

That  since  1961,  when  Indiana  first 
accepted  LSCA  funds,  11  new  library 
buildings  have  been  completed,  and  5 
remodeled,  at  a  cost  of  just  over  $11  mil- 
lion, of  which  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  only  27  percent. 

That  older  libraries  are  now  serving  far 
more  people,  with  far  more  books,  than 
they  were  when  built.  In  my  own  Third 
District,  for  example,  the  two  Ubraries  in 
Michigan  City  and  New  Carlisle  are  serv- 
ing three  times  the  number  of  people 
they  served  when  first  opened,  and  their 
collections  have  multiplied  eightfold. 

That  the  TWX  teletype  network,  link- 
ing 21  public  center  libraries,  160  satel- 
lite libraries,  and  4  State  imiversities,  will 
be  drastically  curtailed,  if  not  completely 
eliminated  if  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posals are  accepted. 

That  since  1961  over  350,000  Hoosiers 
have  been  introduced  to  library  services 
by  18  LSCA-funded  bookmobile  demon- 
stration projects. 

So  that  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  see  the  impact  on  just  one  State  if 
we  cut  public  libraries  out  of  our  Federal 
budget,  I  insert  at  this  point  several  of 
the  analyses  completed  by  the  Indiana 
State  Library: 

I.  Indiana  Lxbrart  Construction  Needs 
Of  the  241  public  libraries  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  45%  are  located  in  buildings  that 
are  40  or  more  years  old.  These  108  libraries 
are  serving  2.5  times  as  many  people  today 
as  when  they  were  first  opened  and  contain 
approximately  6.4  times  as  many  volumes. 
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Popu- 
lation 

served 
when 

opened 

Popu- 
lation 
served 
now 

Number 

of 

volumes 

when 

opened 

Number 

of 

volumes 

now 

DISTRICT  III. 

-LIBRARY  BUILDINGS 

OVER  40  YEARS  OLD 

Libraries 

Library 

Popula- 
tion 
served 
when 
opened 

Popula- 
tion 
served 
now 

Number 

of 

volumes 

when 

opened 

Number 

of 

volumes 

Over  60  years  old. 

255. 364 
545, 278 
800,642 

616,421 
1.415,167 
2,031.588 

208, 984 
431,990 
640, 974 

1,296,340 
2,773.865 
4,070,205 

now 

40  to  59  years 
old 

Total 

Michigan  City. 
New  Carlisle.. 

Total... 

...      14.850 
1.836 

45.064 
3,383 

8,699 
2.131 

67, 163 
18,356 

...      16,686 

48,447 

10.830 

85, 519 

Paced  with  a  burgeoning  population,  the 
explosive  increase  of  human  knowledge  and 
the  inadequacy  of  space  to  handle  both, 
many  library  boards  were  stymied.  Fortu- 
nately, (1)  the  decision  by  the  Indiana  State 
Supreme  Court  that  library  boards  were 
autonomous  political  corporations  with  the 
authority  to  issue  bonds  for  construction 
purposes  and  (2)  the  availability  of  match- 
ing federal  funds  in  Title  II  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  (LSCA)  made 
it  possible  for  many  boards  to  find  a  way 
out  of  this  dilemma.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities benefited  from  the  tax  exemptions 
granted  to  Individuals  and  foundations  for 
gifts  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  as 
well  as  from  federal  funds  authorized  for 
library  construction  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act.  ^ 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  LSCA  program, 
eleven  new  library  bulldtogs  have  been  con- 
structed, four  have  built  additions  and  one 
library  has  been  remodeled.  Total  costs  for 
all  of  these  projects  are: 


Total  federal  money  (21.2'^c). 
Total  local  money 


$2,  998,  312 
8,  023,  867 


Total   $11,022:179 

During  the  past  six  months,  seven  libraries 
have  indicated  an  interest  In  construction 
and  twelve  additional  preliminary  applica- 
tions are  on  file. 

congressional  district  breakdown  op  older 
libraries 

DISTRICT    l.-LIBRARY   BUILDINGS  OVER  40  YEARS  OLD 


Popu-  Number 

lation  Popu-  of  Number 

served  lation  volumes  of 

when  served  when  volumes 

Library                 opened  now  opened  now 


Whiting. 


7,000 


7,247 


3.576       154,675 


'  An  increase  of  15.29  times  as  many  volumes. 
DISTRICT  II,— LIBRARY  BUILDINGS  OVER  40  YEARS  OLD 


Library 


Popula- 
tion 
served 
when 
opened 


Papula- 
tion 
served 
now 


Number 

of 

volumes 

when 

opened 


Number 

of 

volumes 

now 


BoswelL 814 

Brookston 2,181 

Crown  Point  I 2.500 

Culver 2,464 

Earl  Park 609 

Francesville 1,625 

Goodland 1.595 

Hebron.. 2,  166 

Kentland 1,209 

Lafayette 22,486 

Milford 3,100 

Monterey 1,383 

North  Judson 2,  105 

North  Man- 
chester  ...  2,428 

Oxford 1,600 

Piercefon 1,817 

Plymouth 3,838 

Royal  Center 1,082 

Valparaiso 7,971 

Winamac 2,861 

Total 66,374 


1,391 
2,180 

23,277 
3,563 
867 
1,853 
1,570 
3,501 
2,294 

44,955 

3,142 

920 

4,  140 

8.015 
1,629 
3,  175 

12,384 
1,698 

70,  747 
9,761 


849 
1.084 
1,850 
1,281 
1,272 

951 
4,363 
1,604 
1,661 
45,  486 
2,548 
1,172 

963 

1.794 
1,939 
755 
2,742 
1,106 
7,856 
4,150 


13,741 
11,221 
30,  865 
12,867 
11,060 
12,784 
17,080 
11,018 
15,803 
100, 475 
13,336 
11,458 
15,463 

19,412 
16  355 
10.584 
30,  725 
8,869 
79, 140 
26,118 


201,  062   85, 426   468,  374 


'  Crown  Point's  new  library  opened  the  first  of  1973. 

Note:  From  these  figures,  you  can  see,  the  libraries  in  your 
district  are  serving  3  times  as  many  people  as  they  did  when 
they  first  opened  and  have  5.48  times  as  many  volumes. 


Note:  As  you  can  see.  these  libraries  are  serving  almost  3 
times  as  many  people  as  when  their  present  buildings  were 
first  opened  and  contain  almost  8  times  as  many  volumes. 

DISTRICT  IV 
LIBRARY  BUILDINGS  OVER  40  YEARS  OLD 


Popula-  Number 

tion  of 

served  Popula-      volumes 

when  served          when 

Library           opened  now      opened 


Andrews 954 

Angola 2  610 

Butler 4.381 

Fremont 729 

Garrett 4,149 

Huntington 10,000 

LaGrange 3,700 

Orland 500 

Roann 1. 800 

Wabashi 8,618 

Waterloo 1,704 

Total 39,145 


1,207 

7,804 

3.964 

1,543 

7,430 

16,217 

20, 890 

1,083 

1,616 

13  379 

2,534 


1.322 
3.072 
3  806 
775 
1,485 
15, 000 
2,701 
1.779 
1,548 
5.299 
1,305 


Number 

of 

volumes 

now 


6.012 
13.989 
13.008 

8,820 
17,343 
48,822 
39,925 

7.615 

8,007 
33  016 
14.365 


77,667       38.092        210,922 


>  New  addition  built  in  1972. 

Note:  As  you  can  see  from  the  above,  these  libraries  serve 
almost  2  times  as  many  people  as  they  did  when  their  buildings 
were  first  opened  and  contain  more  than  5i'>  times  as  many 
volumes  as  they  did  then. 


DISTRICT   V.-LIBRARY    BUILDINGS   OVER   40   YEARS  OLD 


Library 


Popu- 
lation 

served 
when 

opened 


Popu- 
lation 
served 
now 


Number 

of 

volumes 

when 

opened 


Number 

of 

volumes 

now 


Akron 2.754 

Atlanta 3.175 

Converse 2,400 

Farimount 2.056 

Gas  City 6.028 

Kewanna 1,826 

Rochester 4.000 

Tipton 5,000 

Van  Buren 1,989 

Walton 1,975 

Total 31,203 


,770 

,411 

,333 

,427 

,427 

1,363 

13,034 

16.650 

2,134 

2,390 


1,515 
1,560 
2  565 
3.392 
1.989 
3,150 
2,162 
5,023 
930 
1,876 


17,813 
19.911 
21,217 
7,009 
14,113 
10, 149 
43.  572 
38.884 
15,617 
15.119 


59. 939       24, 162       203, 404 


Note:  As  you  can  see  from  the  figures  above,  these  libraries 
serve  almost  2  times  as  many  people  as  they  did  when  their 
buildings  were  first  opened  and  contain  more  than  8  times  as 
many  volumes 

DISTRICT  VI.-LIBRARY  BUILDINGS  OVER  40  YEARS  OLD 


Library 


Popula- 
tion Popula- 
served  tion 
when  served 
opened  now 


Num- 
ber of 
volumes 
when 
opened 


Num- 
ber of 
volumes 
now 


Brownsburg 2,465  12,602  1,775  18,375 

Danville 2,000  5,819  2,500  23,199 

Martinsville 5,000  12.746  2,604  26,416 

Total 9.465  31,167  6.879  67,990 


Note:  As  you  can  see  from  the  figures  above,  these  libianes 
are  now  serving  more  than  3  times  as  many  people  as  they  did 
when  their  buildings  were  hrst  opened  and  contain  almost  10 
times  as  many  volumes. 

DISTRICT  VII, --LIBRARY  BUILDINGS  OVER  40  YEARS  OLD 


Library 


Popula-  Popula- 
tion tion 
served  served 
when  now 
opened 


Number 

of 

volumes 

when 

opened 


Number 

of  volumes 

now 


Attica 

Bloomfleld. 


3,000 
2,069 


4,831 
4,336 


2,7/1 
3,300 


18.153 
15,941 


17966 


OlSTRfCT    VII.    LIBRARY    BUILDINGS    OVER    40    YEARS 
OLD — Contlnu*d 


Popula-  Number 

tion  Popula-  of  Number 

served  tion  volumes  of 

when  served  when  volumes 

opened  now  opened  now 


Library 


Brazil 10,000 

Clinton 6,229 

Colfax 1.860 

Darirngton 1,928 

Flora 3.000 

Frankfort 7.100 

Greencaslle 3,661 

Kingman 1.987 

Kirklin 1.774 

Linden 1.2-14 

Linton 5.906 

Roachdale 849 

Rockville 3.360 

Sheridan 1.768 

Spencer 2,150 

Sullivan 3,118 

Thorntown 2.499 

Waveland 1.948 

Westheld 700 

West  Lebanon 1.039 

Williamsport 1.632 

Worthlngton 2.677 

Total 71.498 


8.678 
9.084 
1,312 
1.982 
2,724 
IB.  853 
25,220 
1,348 
1.377 
1,220 
7,383 
1.712 
4.161 
5.304 
6.336 
19. 889 
2.111 
1.603 
4.789 
1,266 
2,075 
2.116 


5,000 
3,133 
1.213 
905 
1,717 
4.500 
8.019 
677 
633 
797 
2,147 
1,751 
2,274 
1.423 
3.095 
2.091 
4,674 
1.482 
2.254 
1.674 
2.131 
3.294 


(') 

42.971 

8.320 

8,413 

18.404 

44. 694 

79.343 

6  376 

14. 344 

8.392 

23.909 

8,793 

22. 149 

15.  343 

21.980 

70.682 

10.882 

11,659 

14,  432 

7.050 

22,986 

13,  538 


137,710       60,955       508,754 


>  Unavailable. 

Note.— As  can  be  seen  from  these  figures,  these  libraries 
serve  almost  2  times  as  many  people  as  when  they  first  opened 
their  buildings  and  have  more  than  8  times  as  many  volumes. 

DISTRICT  VIM.— LIBRARY  BUILDINGS  OVER  40  YEARS  OLD 


Popula-  Number 

tion  Popula-  of  Number 

served  tion  volumes  of 

when  served  when  volumes 

Library                   opened  now  opened  now 


Bedford 7,500 

Evansvllle- 

Willard 70,000 

Evansville- 

Vanderburg 

County 69.647 

Fort  Branch 2,507 

Grandview 2.634 

Mitchell 6.482 

Newburgt) 3,510 

Owensville 4,279 

Paoli 2,785 

Poseyville 800 

Princeton 6.041 

Rockport. 5,281 

Shoals 3,485 

Vincennes 19,300 

Washington 8.000 

Total 212,251 


30. 648 
138. 764 


168. 772 

3.788 

1.535 

7,390 

10.696 

2.760 

7.369 

2.551 

11.206 

15,599 

3.339 

35,506 

15,  860 


8.000 
30,000 


9,935 

880 

1.298 

1.929 

3.240 

1.615 

1,063 

600 

7.400 

2.683 

1.787 

13.518 

5.537 


41,298 
70.282 


444. 629 
12.  735 
5.561 
14. 382 
13.526 
14. 305 
16.  397 
10,203 
41.  393 
29.387 
10, 220 
79,285 
23,178 


455, 783       88, 485       826. 781 


Note:  As  you  can  see,  these  libraries  are  serving  2  times  as 
many  people  as  they  did  when  their  buildings  were  first  opened 
and  they  contain  more  than  9  times  as  many  volumes. 


DISTRICT  IX.- 

-LIBRARY  BUILDINGS 

)VER  40  YEARS  OLD 

Popula- 

Number 

tion 

Popula- 

of 

Number 

served 

tion 

volumes 

of 

when 

now 

when 

volumes 

Library 

opened 

served 

opened 

now 

Aurora 

4,410 

5,196 

4.486 

17,126 

Brookville 

2,169 

6.563 

903 

26.429 

Connersville 

..       8,000 

26.216 

4.324 

55.097 

Corydon 

1,703 

6.241 

1.203 

12.956 

North  Vernon.. 

..      13,280 

19.454 

3,218 

29.584 

Osgood. 

2,024 

2.248 

805 

9,528 

Rising  Sun 

2,812 

4.289 

1,3C1 

17,498 

Salem 

2.400 

8,025 

3,000 

16,  721 

Scottsburg 

7.424 

17.144 

4,453 

32,  874 

Seymour' 

.-        8.364 

27.266 

14,309 

67,  453 

Vevay 

9,950 

6.306 

4,653 

21,980 

Total.... 

..      62,536 

128.  948 

42.655 

307. 246 

1  Figures  used  are  those  obtained  alter  the  library  was  re- 
modeled in  1928.  When  first  opened,  the  library  served  6  445 
people  and  contained  2.509  volumes. 

Note:  As  you  can  see  from  the  figures  above,  these  libraries 
are  now  serving  2  times  as  many  people  as  they  did  when  their 
buildings  were  first  opened  and  contain  7  times  as  many  volumes 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DISTRICT  X.— LIBRARY  BUILDINGS  OVER  40  YEARS  OLD 


Library 


Popula- 
tion 
served 
when 
opened 


Popula- 
tion 
served 
now 


Number 

of 

volumes 

when 

opened 


Number 

of 

volumes 

now 


Blutfton 5,000 

Carthage 1,100 

Fortville 2.773 

Hartford  City 8.000 

Knightstown 2.008 

Liberty 2.961 

Montpeller 3,500 

Richmond 18.226 

Union  City 3,000 

Winchester 4.266 

Total 50,834 


23, 644 
1,998 
5,034 

10,013 
2.456 
6.582 
3,115 

51, 104 
5,339 
9,631 


7,001 
3,924 
1,386 
2.849 
4,151 
2,703 
3,917 
34, 149 
2,700 
5,167 


65, 870 
9,454 
24,196 
22,605 
10, 793 
14,757 
12.014 
95, 371 
25.001 
16, 370 


118,916        67,947        296,431 


Note:  As  you  can  see  from  these  figures,  these  libraries  serve 
more  than  2  times  as  many  people  as  they  did  when  their  build- 
ings were  first  opened  and  contain  more  than  4  times  as  many 
volumes. 


DISTRICT  XI 
LIBRARY  BUILDINGS  OVER  40  YEARS  OLD 


Library 


Popula- 
tion 
served 
when 
opened 


Number 

Popula-  of 

tion     volumes 

served         when 

now       opened 


Number 

of 

volumes 

now! 


Indianapolis'. 


233.650      764,702      211,967    1.040.109 


>|Based  on  1971  Statistics  of  Indiana  Libraries. 
>  Addition  built  In  1%4. 

Note:  As  you  can  see.  the  Indlanapolls-Marlon  County  Public 
Library  now  serves  more  than  3  times  as  many  people  as  it  did 
when  Its  building  was  first  opened  and  it  contains  almost  5 
times  as  many  volumes. 

U.    TWX    TELETYPE    NETWORK    AND    LSCA 

"The  TWX  network  has  become  the  main- 
stay of  our  Interllbrary  loan  operation."  "We 
find  the  TWX  to  t)e  a  necessary  factor  In  giv- 
ing all  our  patrons  good  service." 

These  are  but  two  of  many  favorable  com- 
ments librarians  have  made  about  the  In- 
diana teletype  network — a  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  project.  Through  the 
teletype  network.  21  public  "center"  libraries, 
4  state  universities,  and  160  "satellite"  li- 
braries share  ttielr  collections — thereby  al- 
lowing each  to  economize  on  book  purchases 
and  virtually  eliminate  duplication  of  mate- 
rials. 

Requests  come  from  many  people  .  .  .  doc- 
tors, students,  teachers,  businessmen,  and  the 
general  public  .  .  .  and  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects.  During  National  Library  Week 
In  1971.  the  Columbus  paper  carried  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

"If  you  were  a  reference  librarian  and  a 
charming  little  girl  asked  you  for  informa- 
tion about  the  Great  Molasses  Flood,  what 
would  you  do?  Our  first  reaction  was  that 
we  had  misunderstood  the  question.  But 
upon  being  assured  that  It  really  was  "mo- 
lasses", we  began  looking  for  clues.  After 
such  obvious  resources  as  encyclopedias,  fact 
books,  histories,  and  periodical  indexes  failed 
to  yield  results,  we  turned  to  our  ally,  the 
teletype  .  .  .  the  librarian  at  Terra  Haute  tele- 
typed  us  that  he  remembered  having  seen 
an  article  about  the  Great  Molasses  Flood 
In  the  June.  1968,  Issue  of  "True"  magazine. 
Another  reference  tool  listed  the  Fort  Wayne 
Library  as  subscribing  to  "True"  so  the 
trusty  TWX  was  put  to  use  again  to  request 
a  copy  of  the  article.  Port  Wayne  answered 
that  the  article  was  not  In  "True"  but  In 
the  December.  1968.  Issue  of  the  "American 
Legion  Magazine",  and  the  next  mall  brought 
us  a  photocopy  of  the  article.  One  delighted 
little  girl   and  one  amazed  but  proud  ref- 
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erence  librarian  will  never  forget  this  par- 
ticular answer." 

The  TWX  network  also  enables  business- 
men to  get  information  to  help  them  In  their 
operations;  students  and  teachers  can  ob- 
tain books  and  Information  on  research  sub- 
jects; and  doctors  can  get  vital  facts  quickly 
confirmed.  One  Bloomlngton  doctor  found 
the  answer  to  his  problem  by  using  the 
TWX.  He  had  a  patient  who  suffered  frac- 
tures about  every  month.  The  doctor  con- 
tacted his  local  library  who,  in  turn,  sent  a 
message  to  the  Indiana  University  Medical 
Library  and  soon  the  doctor  received  case 
histories  of  the  rare  disease  and  the  names 
of  other  doctors  who  had  treated  It  and  their 
success.  (If  the  I.U.  Medical  Library  had 
not  had  the  information,  they  could've  con- 
tacted several  other  medical  libraries  in 
the  country  through  the  same  special  wire.) 

Since  the  project  first  began  In  1965.  its 
use  has  increased  greatly.  The  number  of 
requests  sent  by  the  public  libraries  has 
risen  almost  60%:  while,  for  the  four  state 
universities  and  the  State  Library,  they  have 
increased  66%. 


Number  of  requests 


1965-66 


1971-72 


Public  libraries 5,243  13,266 

4  State  universities  and  the 
State  library 6,247  18,195 

Total 11,490  31,461 

If  the  President's  proposed  budget  is  ap- 
proved, this  vital  teletjrpe  network,  as  well 
as  many  other  LSCA  projects,  wUl  be  dras- 
tically curtailed  if  not  completely  elimi- 
nated due  to  stringent  local  budgets.  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  funds  provide 
libraries  with  the  opportunity  to  grow  and 
provide  essential  information  to  all  citizens 
of  the  state  through  the  use  of  many  li- 
braries' resources. 

m.    LSCA    AND    BOOKUOBILES 

Indiana  first  accepted  LSCA  funds  in  1961. 
Therefore  1961  has  been  used  as  the  base  year 
in  the  following  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
LSCA  bookmobile  demonstration  projects  on 
Indiana  library  development. 

Since  1961,  355.276  Hoosiers  have  been  in- 
troduced to  library  service  by  eighteen  (18) 
LSCA-funded  bookmobile  demonstration 
projects.  These  eighteen  bookmobile  projects 
have  affected  twenty-six  (26)  of  the  ninety- 
two  (92)  Indiana  counties. 

Of  the  eighteen  bookmobile  demonstration 
projects,  thirteen  (13)  of  them  succeeded 
when  county  offlcials  approved  local  tax  sup- 
port for  them  and  they  were  taken  over  on 
full  local  funding.  Since  seven  of  these  were 
multi-county  projects,  this  resulted  In  sev- 
enteen (17)  county  library  districts  being 
formed.  In  addition,  seven  (7)  branch  li- 
braries have  been  established.  Attached  la 
a  list  of  the  counties  In  Indiana  which  have 
participated  in  LSCA-funded  bookmobile 
projects.  Counties  In  your  district  which 
have  been  affected  by  bookmobile  projects 
are  underlined. 

The  seventeen  county  library  districts 
formed  now  serve  a  total  of  316,440  people. 
This  number  represents  6915%  of  the  total 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  (457,615) 
receiving  library  service  since  1961. 

LSCA  funding  of  bookmobile  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  Indiana  since  1961  has  to- 
taled $2,109,185.  This  Is  an  average  annual 
expenditure  of  $191,744  of  LSCA  funds  for 
bookmobile  projects.  Compared  to  this  aver- 
age annual  federal  expenditure  of  funds  Is 
$749,741  of  local  tax  funds  appropriated  dur- 
ing 1972  for  support  of  the  county  library 
districts  established  with  LSCA  funds. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LSCA  BOOKMOBILE  PROJECTS  IN  INDIANA 
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County 


Timespan 
of  project 


Amount 

of  LSCA 

grant 


Popula- 
tion 
for- 
merly 
un- 
served 


Did 
project 
suc- 
ceed? 


Current 

popula-  Local 

tion  receipts 

(1972)  (19f2) 


Number 
of 
branches 
estab- 
lished 


County 


Timespan 
of  project 


Amount 

of  LSCA 

grant 


Popula- 
tion 
for- 
merly 
un- 
served 


Did     Current 
project     popula- 

suc- 
ceed? 


tion    receipts 
(1972)      (1972) 


Number 
of 
Local    branches 
estab- 
lished 


Franklin 1962  to  1964.. 

N/*^°"---;;y}l962tol965. 

Ma"'h''aii.-::::::i'«2«''i9««- 
Knor."::::::::!i'*2toi965. 

^JIJ;- 1962  to  1965.. 

Spencer ) 

Delaware 1963  to  1964. 

Jackson 1964  to  1966. 

°^^°'^ jl964tol967. 

?ot\ix "".'.".'.'.  1965  to  1967. 


{63.386 
102, 823 

86.893 

88,880 

46.607 

77, 798 
41,527 

109,690 

80,670 


12, 260 
I  4,682 
\  10, 177 
J  5,674 
(  7.804 
(  7,863 
i  17,059 
I  8,794 
(  10,333 

28,712 

6,696 

(  12,352 

(     9, 858 

27, 650 


No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes.. 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes. 


4.591  J17.220 
13, 976  33, 802 
13,824      43,221 


12,075  71,815 

15,639  25,625 

8,862  10,617 

13,034  12,992 


13,914  45,706 

16.080  32.635 

9,  584  20, 408 

50, 727  180, 084 


Johnson 1965  to  1968.. 

Daviess 1 

Martin }l966  to  1969.. 

Green | 

Shelby 1967  to  1971.. 

Miami 1968  to  1970.. 

Morgan 1968  to  1972.. 

Warrick 1968  to  1971.. 

Wayne 1968  to  1972.. 

Wabash 1968  to  1972.. 

Mgrry::.-:}>^8'°i«^^- 

Total 


J167. 305 
140,616 

110,135 
124, 034 
195,668 
70,116 
164,035 
162. 489 


18.065 

8,460 

1,398 

10.368 

22, 703 

18,659 

25, 849 

6,191 

10,  328 

12. 543 


Yes 33,797    J53.206 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 22.703      33,991 

No 

Yes 25,849      53.67? 

Yes 6.191      18.054 

Yes 10,328      33,585 

No. 


276  5nM5.266    Yes 45,266      63,108 


I    5,532    No 


2.109,185    355.276 316.440    749,741 


IV.-ANALYSIS  OF  BUDGET,  DIVISION  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  INDIANA  STATE  LIBRARY 


State  funds 


LSCA  funds 


Fiscal  year 


Total 
budget 


Amount 


Percent  of 
budget 


Amount 


Percent  of 
budget 


1968 $49,255  J20,820 

1969 47,076  22,737 

1970 58,444  24,246 

1971 _..  82.761  24,174 

1972 -..  104,825  27,085 

1973 94,037  23,407 


42.3 
48.3 
41.4 
29.2 
25.8 
24.9 


$28,  435 
24, 339 
34, 198 
58,587 
77,  740 
70,630 


57.7 
51.7 
58.6 
70.8 
74.2 
75.1 


REMEMBERS  MIA'S 


MIA's  by  setting  aside  a  national  day  of 
honor  on  their  behalf. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, June  3,  the  people  of  Michigan 
observed  "Remember  Our  Missing  in  Ac- 
tion Day"  by  planting  a  freedom  tree  on 
the  groimds  of  the  State  capitol.  The  tree 
was  dedicated  in  honor  of  our  returned 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  51  Michigan 
servicemen  who  are  still  missing  in  action 
and  unaccounted  for. 

I  rise  to  commend  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan, Governor  Milliken,  and  the  Prisoner 
of  War  Committee  of  Michigan  for  their 
determination  and  resolve  to  remember 
the  more  than  1,300  American  service- 
men who  are  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Clearly,  until  there  is  a  full  accounting  of 
the  whereabouts  of  these  men,  there  will 
never  be  a  complete  peace.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  for  the  thousands  of  relatives 
and  loved  ones  of  these  men.  For  them, 
the  war  continues  as  a  very  real  and  per- 
sonal tragedy. 

The  doubts,  the  uncertainties,  the  im- 
answered  questions  are  crosses  that  must 
be  borne  by  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  always  will  be  grateful 
to  those  who  served  in  Vietnam,  to  those 
who  endured  the  hardships  of  captivity 
and  especially  to  those  who  gave  their 
lives  in  service  to  our  Nation.  Fortimate- 
ly,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  people  of 
Michigan  and  other  concerned  Americans 
our  missing  in  action  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  respect  and 
admiration  to  all  those  who  participated 
in  Michigan's  freedom  tree  planting 
ceremony.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  Michigan  and  other 
States  who  have  seen  fit  to  remember  our 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Post,  one  of  the  three  major  news- 
papers in  New  York  City,  has  Just  con- 
cluded a  series  of  articles  concerning 
the  state  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  areas 
dealt  with  were  housing,  welfare,  drugs, 
traflBc,  parks,  and  energy.  Another  par- 
ticularly important  subject  covered  was 
crime. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Patrick  V. 
Murphy,  important  inroads  have  been 
made  in  reducing  crime  and  police  cor- 
ruption in  our  city.  I  applaud  Mr.  Mur- 
phy for  doing  an  extraordinary  Job  In 
an  extraordinarily  diflacult  position.  I 
also  wish  the  new  commissioner,  Donald 
F.  Cawley,  much  success  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Further,  I  commend  the  New  York 
Post  for  its  continued  service  to  our 
community,  particularly  in  this,  an  elec- 
tion year. 

The  text  of  the  Post  article  on  crime 
is  now  submitted  for  the  interest  of  this 
body: 

The  State  of  the  Cttt — Crime  :  Beyond  the 

Figures 

(By  Carl  J.  Pelleck) 

(What  kind  of  problems  will  the  next  City 
Hall  administration  inherit?  What  progress 
has  New  York  made  in  the  last  12  months 
in  the  major  areas  of  city  life — Jobs,  crime, 
housing,  education  and  the  rest?  A  task  force 
of  Post  reporters  has  compiled  the  answers 
and  presents  its  findings,  in  Q.  and  A.  form.) 
article  m 

Q.  How  serious  Is  New  York  City's  crime 
problem? 
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A.  The  answer  gets  complicated.  First, 
crime  statistics  must  be  measured  against 
the  city's  situation  in  previous  years.  Sec- 
ond, they  must  be  weighed  against  the  fig- 
ures for  other  cities.  And  third,  they  must 
be  considered  along  with  the  more  intangible 
emotional  and  psychological  aspects  which 
make  up  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city :  how 
much  do  people  fear  crime,  and  how  much 
does  that  fear  affect  the  way  we  live? 

As  for  the  figures,  they  indicate  some 
crime  decline  in  the  last  year,  and  while 
our  record  is  not  the  best  in  the  nation,  it's 
far  from  the  worst.  But  the  streets  are  still 
far  from  totally  safe  after  dark. 

Q.  How  much  difference  can  a  good  police 
force  make? 

A.  The  city  is  not  overstaffed  with  police. 
In  fact,  the  force  is  2000  below  Its  author- 
ized strength.  But  there  has  been  a  deter- 
mined effort  by  former  Commissioner  Mur- 
phy and  his  successor,  Donald  P.  Cawley 
(Murphy's  Chief  of  Patrol),  to  give  the  29,- 
000-man  force  a  new  image  and  new  purpose. 
Two  years  ago,  corruption  was  rampant. 
Much  has  been  rooted  out,  although  no  one 
would  seriously  claim,  entirely.  But  an  hon- 
est, efficient  and  high-morale  Police  Dept. 
could  conceivably  go  a  long  way  toward  rid- 
ding the  city  of  most  crime. 

Q.  How  does  New  York  compare  with  other 
big  cities  on  crime? 

A.  Last  year  we  were  ninth  among  U.  8. 
cities  in  per  capita  crime.  Our  worst  rating 
is  in  robberies.  We  were  fourth  among  the 
25  most  populous  cities  (based  on  number 
of  crimes  per  100,000  persons),  below  only 
Detroit,  Baltimore  and  Washington  for  the 
moot  robberies  committed.  According  to  the 
same  figures,  derived  from  answers  to  FBI 
questionnaires  on  the  seven  major  crimes, 
robberies  declined  by  30  per  cent  in  Wash- 
ington, 12  per  cent  here,  last  year. 
Q.  How  reliable  are  crime  statistics? 
A.  They're  useful  as  a  barometer,  but 
wariness  is  recommended.  For  instance.  If 
in  1973.  a  police  department  reports  10.000 
fewer  robberies  than  the  previous  year,  does 
this  mean  that  crime  declines  or.  for  what- 
ever reason,  the  oollce  made  fewer  arrests? 
And  if  the  number  of  convictions  similarly 
declines,  does  this  mean  that  the  courts  are 
soft  on  criminals,  the  DAs  prosecuted  poorly, 
or  that  the  police  arrested  innocent  people 
whose  cases  were  dismissed? 
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Q.  Have  muggings  declined  In  number? 
A.  There  is  no  separate  category  for 
muggings.  There  Isn't  really  even  a  precise 
definition  of  a  mugging  or  exact  distinction 
between  a  holdup  In  which  the  victim  Is 
grabbed  and  one  in  which  he's  knocked  to 
the  ground.  In  any  case.  Murphy  was  of 
the  opinion  that  muggings  belong  In  the 
robbery  statistics.  Despite  the  imprecision, 
some  experts  bel.eve  muggings — holdups  ac- 
companied by  some  violence — have  declined. 
Q.  What  cr.me  showed  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  New  York? 

A.  Undoubtedly,  rape.  The  incidence  of 
rape  rose  by  U  percent  nationally,  but  by 
35.4  percent  here.  Washington  had  the  worst 
record.  New  York  was  eighth  among  the  top 
10  cites.  It  b>  not  entirely  clear  whether 
there  has  been  a  sudden,  alarming  Jump  In 
rape  cases  or  whether  the  militancy  of  Wom- 
en's Liberation  groups  has  led  both  to  more 
cases  reporter!  by  previously  reticent  women 
and  more  accurate  police  record-keeping. 

Q.  What  are  the  top  police  brass  doing  to 
cope  with  crime  and  do  the  police  feel  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure? 

A.  The  top  police  brass  Is  certainly  real- 
istic. "We  are  encouraged  by  these  statis- 
tics." Murphy  said  recently  in  announcing 
the  1972  crime  figures,  "but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  too  much  crime  in  New  York 
City.  Too  many  people  are  suffering  loss  of 
life,  serious  Injury  and  loss  of  property  .  .  ." 
Q.  Why  do  the  police  feel  they  lack  public 
support? 

A.  Probably  because.  In  many  ways,  they  do. 
The  people  In  the  ghettos  are  often  anti- 
police  because  they  continue  to  see  narcotics 
sold  openly,  gambling  ignored  and  crime 
more  rampant,  than  anywhere  else. 
Q.  But  how  about  the  rest  of  the  city? 
A.  There,  too,  sympathy  and  support  for 
the  cops  havTe  drastically  eroded.  People 
remember  that  the  police,  supposed  to  rep- 
resent law  and  order,  went  on  strike  In  1971 
for  wag-  parity.  Murphy  thinks  that  strike 
was  the  most  serious  mistake  the  cops  ever 
made  here. 

The  Knapp  Commission's  televised  revela- 
tions of  police  corrupUon  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  heroin 
from  Police  Dept.  custody  have  left  the  cops 
with  little  to  hold  their  heads  high  about. 
StlU,  many  cops  feel  that  they  are  unfairly 
maligned,  that  many  are  blamed  for  the 
faults  of  a  few.  Some,  of  course,  think  ifs 
all  a  plot  by  cop-haters. 

Q.  What  Is  being  done  to  Improve  poUce 
efliclency 

A.  Police  Commissioner  Cawley  and 
Murphy  before  him  are  both  Insistent  upon 
cops  being  dedicated  and  productive,  earn- 
ing their  pay.  And  Cawley  is  a  spit-and-pol- 
Ish  administrator  who  wants  cops'  Jackets 
buttoned,  hair  neat  and  short,  shoes  shlned 
There  is  great  emphasis  on  Internal  affairs 
units  throughout  the  force,  working  con- 
stantly to  eliminate  corruption.  Top  officers 
feel  that  the  cops  are  getting  the  message 
that  corruption  is  on  the  decline,  that  many 
no  longer  are  willing  to  Ignore  wrongdolnz 
by  their  fellows.  ^ 

A  general  overhaul  of  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  department  is  under  way  A 
new  emphasis  on  speclallzalon,  professional- 
ism and  accoimtabiUty  la  being  sought. 
Q.  What  Is  being  gained  by  the  changes? 
A.  For  example,  the  Neighborhood  Police 
Team  concept  has  been  found  more  effective 
than  the  solo  cop  who  is  a  "generallst  "  A 
cop  working  In  hU  own  neighborhood  really 
begins  to  care  and  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood begin  to  care  about  the  cop.  Re- 
cently detectives  were  assigned  directly  to 
teams  to  Improve  their  operations. 

Antl-crlme  teams  were  tried  and  they  ap- 
parently worked  well.  Cops  with  long  hair, 
dressed  In  mufti,  roam  the  city's  streets  day 
and  night.  In  search  of  crime. 

Murphy  credits  the  teams  with  the  better 
part  of  the  overall  18  per  cent  drop  In  major 
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crimes  here  last  year.  The  concept  is  being 
expanded. 

Q.  In  that  case,  why  aren't  policemen 
satisfied  with  their  accomplishments? 

A.  They  get  discouraged  by  the  revolving 
door  nature  of  their  Job  and  complain  that 
the  criminal  they  arrest  Is  frequently  back 
on  the  street  before  the  cop  gets  back  to 
his  precinct.  Too  lenient  courts,  plea  bar- 
gaining. Jails  which  fall  to  rehablllate.  all 
feed  the  cops  sense  of  futility. 

Q.  Why  Is  it  that  25  years  "ago,  when  there 
were  half  as  many  cops.  It  seemed  there  was 
always  one  on  the  street  where  vou  could  find 
him? 

A.  The  cop  of  that  era  worked  a  48-hour 
week  with  few  days  off.  Occasionally,  for  a 
good  arrest,  he  would  get  a  day  off  for  the 
extra  time  he  spent  In  court.  Today  the  cop 
Is  highly  unionized,  with  a  unique  contract 
offering  many  advantages  not  usual  In  pri- 
vate industry.  Cops  get  liberal  vacations,  sick 
leave  and  days  off  for  time  spent  In  court  or 
for  other  special  duty.  They  have  a  40-hour 
work  week  now. 

The  cop  today  is  much  more  mobile  and 
doesn't  necessarily  have  to  pound  his  beat  to 
cover  his  territory.  Much  of  his  beat  Is  now 
In  high-rise  apartment  and  office  buildings 
which  take  him  off  the  street. 

Q.  So.  are  the  cops  doing  an  adequate  Job 
here? 

A.  That  depends  on  whom  you  ask.  There 
are  people  who  call  for  help  and  get  the 
cops  m  minutes  and  then  there  are  those 
who  die  an  hour  after  they  call  for  help  and 
nobody  shows  up. 

The  system  Is  overtaxed.  There  is  more 
work  than  the  police  can  handle  and  despite 
City  Hall's  bragging  about  the  Sprint  com- 
munication system.  It  Is,  too  often,  barely 
adequate. 

Cops  tell  how  they  get  to  a  call  location 
within  minutes  of  receiving  Instructions  from 
headquarters  only  to  be  berated  by  a  citizen 
because  he  called  for  help  more  than  30  min- 
utes earlier.  Obviously  the  problem  Is  at 
headquarters,  where  they  had  to  wait  for  an 
available  unit. 

Some  police  experts  criticize  the  use  of 
trainees  to  process  public  calls  because  they 
are  slow  to  grasp  true  emergencies.  Also, 
too  often  when  there  Is  no  car  available  in 
one  precinct,  a  car  from  a  neighboring  pre- 
cinct is  not  called.  The  system  needs  much 
Improvement. 

Q.  How  Important  Is  public  participation 
in  the  fight  against  crime? 

A.  The  police  have  Instituted  blockwatcher 
programs  and  have  been  trying  to  get  more 
people  Into  the  auxiliary  police.  Both  pro- 
grams don't  necessarily  mean  that  citizens 
wUl  have  to  capture  criminals,  but  they  do 
help  by  having  people  on  the  lookout  for 
somethmg  wrong.  Putting  people  on  the 
streets  so  they  aren't  always  deserted  helps, 
too. 

Recently  City  Hall  annotinced  funds  would 
be  made  available  for  capital  Improvements 
to  Individual  blocks  based  on  matching 
funds  put  up  by  the  people  on  the  block. 
The  funds  may  be  used  for  Improved  street 
lighting  and  for  public  seciu-lty  systems. 

It  isn't  the  solution  for  ending  crime  but 
it  does  help  by  making  life  for  the  criminals 
more  difficult. 
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light  on  the  problem  of  the  courts  and 
crime: 

FBI  Statistics — A  Detective  Stor? 
(By  Hans  Zelsel ') 

(The  FBI  for  years  has  blamed  a  "lenient" 
Judiciary  for  part  of  the  Increase  In  crime, 
and  it  even  had  Its  own  convenient  statistics 
to  prove  it.  The  "Careers  In  Crime"  section  of 
the  annual  crime  reports  showed  that  as 
many  as  92  per  cent  of  persons  "acquitted 
or  dismissed  •  through  the  federal  Judicial 
system  were  rearrested.  But  now  the  statis- 
tics have  been  shown  to  be  a  giant  yet  per- 
sistently maintained  hoax.) 

For  many  years,  until  the  Investigations 
that  led  to  this  article  began,  a  section  en- 
titled "Careers  In  Crime  "  appeared  In  the 
uniform  crime  reports  published  annually 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
section  always  culminated  In  an  intriguing 
graph,  of  which  the  following,  from  the  1969 
uniform  crime  reports  is  an  example. 

(Note.— Not  shown  In  this  reprint.) 

The  numbers  on  top  of  each  bar  grew 
slightly  from  year  to  year  because,  as  more 
time  elapsed  since  the  year  of  release,  more 
of  these  people  would  be  arrested.  But  the 
over-all  shape  of  the  graph  remained  re- 
markably stable.  One  bar  stuck  out  espe- 
cially m  this  remarkable  piece  of  FBI  sta- 
tistics, like  a  sore  thumb,  reminding  every- 
body that  measured  by  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  since  their  release,  the  "acquitted 
or  dismissed  "  persons  were  the  worst  group 
of  criminals  allowed  to  go  free.  This  prize 
statistic  now  turns  out  to  have  been  a  hoax 

It  all  began  with  the  thoroughly  laudable 
Idea  that  It  would  be  Interesting  to  learn 
more  about  the  aftermath  of  federal  law 
enforcement,  so  as  to  gain  a  better  Insight 
Into  Its  long-range  effectiveness.  Accordingly 
the  FBI  decided  to  follow  up  the  crlmlnai 
aftermath  of  all  persons  released  to  the  com- 
munity In  a  certain  year.  The  year  was  1963 

The  federal  system  releases  persons  to  the 
community  either  from  Its  prisons  or  Its 
courts.  A  prisoner  U  released  mandatorUy 
after  having  served  his  sentence  or  through 
parole  before  hU  time  Is  up.  A  defendant  In 
the  courts  Is  released  unless  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  prison.  He  will  be  released  In 
spite  of  being  found  guUty  If  he  Is  but  sen- 
tenced to  a  fine  or  If  he  Is  given  probation 
or  a  suspended  sentence.  Finally,  the  courts 
release  defendants  whose  cases  are  dismissed 
or  who  are  acquitted  after  trial.  The  follow- 
up  study  of  the  FBI  counted  the  proportion 
Of  persons  who  In  the  Interval  between  the 
release  year  and  the  reporting  year  had  been 
rearrested  for  a  new  crime. 

FBI    HAS    DOUBLE    ROLE 

The  terminology  In  this  study  reflected  the 
peculiar  double  role  of  the  F.B.I,  as  custodian 
of  crime  statistics  and  as  principal  law  en- 
forcement agency.  The  report  called  all  per- 
sons released  from  the  system  "offenders- 
even  If  their  cases  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
court  or  if  they  had  been  acquitted,  and  It 
called  everybody  rearrested  a  "repeater."  al- 
though he  may  not  have  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  even  once. 

But  since  the  arrest  yardstick,  whatever  Its 
obvious  shortcomings,  was  applied  to  all  re- 
leased persons  without  distinction,  arguably 
It  could  serve  as  a  crude  Index  for  comparing 
the  actual  criminality  of  those  coming  from 
the  various  release  channels.  Thus  the  inter- 
esting point  of  this  release  statUtlc,  and  the 
one  always  prominently  mentioned  in  the 
accompanying  F3.I.  text,  was  the  peak  re- 
arrest rate  among  those  the  courts  let  go  free. 
This  resiUt  served  to  buttress  the  perennial 
F.B.I,  complaint  over  the  softness  of  the 
courts.  As  far  back  as  1966.  the  uniform  crime 
report  summarily  labelled  as  "Leniency" 
(page  32)  all  dispositions  Involving  probation, 
suspended   sentence,   parole,   or  conditional 
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release.  And  In  what  must  have  been  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  last  congressional  testimony  In  AprU 
of  1972.  he  returned  to  the  theme:  "I  think 
the  leniency  some  courts  have  shown  Is  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  our  difficulties."  And 
there  It  was,  the  92  per  cent  rearrest  rate  of 
those  the  system  let  go  free,  powerfully  sup- 
porting the  F.B.I.'s  contention.  But  the  figure 
was  not  exactly  easy  to  explain,  and  alto- 
gether perhaps  a  bit  too  powerful. 

The  first  man  to  suspect  It  was  an  Aus- 
tralian scholar,  Paul  Ward,  senior  lecturer  In 
criminal  statistics  at  the  University  of  Syd- 
ney. He  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  slight 
annual  additions  to  the  group  under  study 
were  overwhelmingly  persons  who  had  been 
rearrested  In  the  meantime.  In  a  paper  he 
called  "Careers  in  Crime:  The  P.B.I.  Story," 
published  In  1970  In  the  Journal  of  Research 
in  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Professor  Ward 
ventured  the  suspicion  that  the  P.B.I,  hiked 
the  rearrest  rates  In  the  control  group  by 
adding  only  people  who  had  been  rearrested 
and  disregarding  those  who  had  not  been 
rearrested.  When  the  F.B.I,  denied  this,  Mr. 
Ward  admitted  error  but  added  that  doubts 
continued  to  exist  In  his  mind.  I  came  across 
the  data  and  the  controversy  In  the  course  of 
my  work  for  the  President's  Commission  on 
Federal  Statistics,  which  had  asked  me  to 
study  the  statistical  problems  of  crime  and 
law  enforcement.  At  that  time  I  could  only 
pay  passing  attention  to  this  piece  of  P.B.I. 
statistics  and  remarked  In  my  section  of  the 
commission's  report,  '"The  Future  of  Law 
Enforcement  Statistics,"  "An  Interesting  re- 
sult If  true.  .  .  .  But  since  It  is  a  highly  self- 
serving  statistic  from  the  F.B.I.'s  point  of 
view,  on  a  controversial  point,  its  presenta- 
tion and  analysis  merit  somewhat  more  care." 

ANOTHER    MINOR    INCONSISTENCY 

Later  on,  I  found  time  to  look  more  closely, 
and  It  was  first  another  minor  Inconsistency 
In  the  year-to-year  growth  that  caught  my 
eye.  There  was  also  a  second.  If  less  tangible, 
ground  for  my  search.  I  have  long  learned  to 
be  wary  of  near-perfect  scores  In  the  realm  of 
human  conduct,  where  the  imendlng  multi- 
plicity of  causes  tends  toward  Imperfection. 
Any  92  per  cent  figure,  so  close  to  the  100  per 
cent  perfection  level,  merits  suspicion. 
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served  their  sentence,  the  fraction  was  large — 
91  per  cent.  But  for  the  crucial  group  whose 
cases  had  ended  In  dismissal  or  acquittal, 
the  fraction  was  very  small:  the  F.B.I,  had 
lost  76  per  cent  of  all  cases  in  this  group. 

Yet  In  all  these  years  of  publishing  the  uni- 
form crime  reports,  the  F.B.I,  never  as  much 
as  hinted  at  the  existence  of  a  potential 
sampling  problem  that  could  distort  the 
results  of  these  statistics. 

FBI    DOCUMENTS    FAULTY    DATA    BASE 

When  co:ifronted  with  the  discrepancy,  the 
F.B.I,  at  first  was  not  responsive,  but"  later 
it  not  only  admitted  but  also  documented 
that  its  data  base  indeed  was  faulty.  The  doc- 
umentation came  In  a  table  that  revealed  the 
F.B.I,  base  as  a  severely  biased  sample.  It 
contained  too  many  persons  In  the  crime 
groups  for  which  rearrest  rates  were  high,  and 
too  few  of  those  for  which  the  rearrest  rates 
were  low.  For  instance,  of  the  three  crimes 
with  the  high  rearrest  rate  of  81  per  cent,  the 
F.B.I.  group  had  almost  three  times  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  It  ought  to  have  had;  and 
of  the  three  crimes  with  the  low  rearrest 
rate  of  47  per  cent,  it  had  only  one  fourteenth 
of  the  amount  It  should  have  had  as  shown 
by  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 
(In  percenti 
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Is  but  a  paradigm.  With  aU.  that  92  per  cent 
figure  has  probably  done  little  harm  in  the 
real  world.  Yet,  the  persistent  failure  of  the 
F.B.I,  to  Investigate  its  statistical  prize.  In 
spite  of  many  warnings,  rounds  out  the  pic- 
ture. P.B.I,  statistics  emerge  by  no  means 
as  villain,  merely  as  an  operation  with  low 
professional  standards,  lacking  sensitivity  or 
even  curiosity,  especially  when  It  comes  to 
figures  that  please.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  Is 
the  unnatural  administrative  combination  of 
police  work  and  statistics  that  is  to  blame. 

The  acciu-ate  measure  of  crime  Is  becom- 
ing an  ever  more  important  indicator  of  the 
country's  social  health  or  sickness.  It  Is  high 
time  that  this  difficult  and  Important  task 
be  removed  from  the  hands  of  an  organiza- 
tion with  vested  Interests  In  the  results  of 
the  statistics  It  gathers  and  be  entrusted  to  a 
group  of  specialists  whose  career  interests  are 
in  objectivity  and  accuracy.  The  creation  of 
a  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  help  to  accom- 
plish this.  The  removal  of  this  responsibility 
from  the  F3.I.  should  in  no  way  hamper  Its 
law  enforcement  activities.  On  the  contrary, 
all  Its  energies  could  then  be  devoted  to  what 
has  always  been  its  primary  and  would  then 
become  its  sole  task. 
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2.797 
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3,441 
5.289 


64 

70 
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91 
77 


18.567 


28.  583 
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Note:  The  FBI  data  base  is  from  the  uniform  crime  reports 
for  1969,  the  year  the  base  reached  its  maximum.  The  count 
by  the  Administrative  Office  is  the  mean  of  figures  for  fiscal 
years  1963  and  1964. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  another  branch  of 
the  federal  government,  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  should 
have  an  accurate  count  of  the  released  per- 
sons who  formed  the  basis  of  the  F.B.I,  sta- 
tistics. And  so  It  had.  and  when  the  number 
of  persons  released  In  1963  from  the  federal 
system  was  compared  with  the  F.B.I,  data 
base,  a  curious  picture,  shown  In  Table  1, 
emerged. 

For  the  first  time,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  P.B.I.  base  did  not  Include  all  persons 
released  In  1963.  The  F.BJ.  had  collected 
data  for  only  a  fraction  of  all  persons  re- 
leased by  each  channel.  For  those  manda- 
torily   released    from    prison    after    having 


Correcting  for  this  error  alone  would  have 
brought  down  the  rearrest  rate  for  those  "dis- 
missed or  acquitted"  from  92  per  cent  to  78 
per  cent.  But  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
this  was  the  only  error  the  F.B.I,  committed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  Is  most  unlikely  that 
this  accidentally  documented  anomaly  was 
the  only  error.  Once  it  is  established  that  the 
cases  used  by  the  F.B.I,  were  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  "dismissed  or  acquitted" 
group,  and  once  it  is  established  that  this 
fraction  Is  anything  but  a  probabUlty  sample 
of  the  total  group,  the  credibility  of  all  sta- 
tistics based  on  this  fraction  Is  destroyed. 

This  discovery  raised  the  other  urgent  and 
last  question.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  ele- 
mentary sampling  error  committed  bv  the 
P.B.I.?  The  search  led  to  a  cause  so  gross 
and  so  simple  that  there  could  be  no  possible 
excuse  for  committing  the  error  in  the  first 
place,  and  even  less  for  not  correcting  It 
throughout  these  many  years  of  misuse.  It 
tiu-ned  out  that  the  F.B.I.'s  data  were  not 
based  on  all  persons  "dismissed  or  acquitted" 
or  on  a  representative  sample  of  these  per- 
sons. Rather  the  F.B.I,  had  concentrated  pri- 
marily on  Its  own  cases,  that  Is.  on  the  cases 
Its  agents  had  brought  Into  the  system  and 
about  which  they  wanted  to  learn  whether 
they  had  "won"  them  or  "lost."  The  cases 
that  came  Into  the  system  through  other 
agencies — the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  Secret 
Service,  the  Treasury,  the  Postal  Inspector, 
the  Customs  Office,  and  the  United  States  at- 
torneys' offices — received  less  or  no  attention 
Not  to  disclose  this  fact  and  deal  with  its 
consequences,  probably  not  even  to  be  aware 
of  It,  Is  unpardonable. 

On  August  29,  1972.  the  F.B.I,  released  the 
uniform  crime  reports  for  1971.  As  usual  It 
contained  the  "Careers  In  Crime"  section, 
albeit  on  a  changed  but  again  doubtful  data 
basis.  All  the  traditional  statistics  are  there, 
all.  that  Is.  but  one:  the  graph  and  table 
comparing  rearrest  rates  by  channel  of  release 
are  missing. 
Yet  the  story  of  the  F.B.I.'s  wagging  finger 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
most  important  with  regard  to  any  issue 
is  to  achieve  and  maintain  realistic  per- 
spective. This  is  especially  true  in  light  of 
Watergate.  With  an  issue  as  complex  as 
this,  it  is  easy  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
charges  and  countercharges.  We  need  to 
scrupulously  follow  the  procedure  which 
will  lead  to  full  discosure  of  the  facts,  so 
that  we  can  move  on  to  many  of  the  im- 
portant issues  facing  our  coimtry.  Above 
all.  we  must  be  able  to  view  Watergate  as 
it  truly  is:  a  series  of  illegal  acts  by  a 
number  of  individuals  which  will  be 
remedied  by  law. 

One  way  to  maintain  useful  perspec- 
tive is  through  a  consideration  of  inter- 
national comment.  I  recently  came 
across  an  editorial  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail  on  May  11,  1973.  which  provides,  I 
believe,  an  indication  of  what  some  of 
our  neighbors  across  the  sea  think  of 
Watergate.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
request  that  this  editorial  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

The   Danger   of  a  New  McCabtht  Era 

When  the  Americans  start  mudsllnglng, 
they  really  let  fly.  They  have  given  their  own 
grim  name  to  the  wholehearted  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  pursue  a  cause,  whatever 
damage  it  does.  They  call  It  'overkill.' 

The  U.S.  newspapers  have  scored  a  great 
triumph  in  exposing  the  Watergate  scandal. 
But  they  don't  know  when  to  stop.  Now  they 
are  printing  everything — rumours  and  In- 
nuendoes, secret  evidence,  unproven  allega- 
tions, old  scandals  reheated,  wild  Irrelevan- 
cles  .  .  .  anything  that  could  damage  their 
President. 

They  have  old  scores  to  settle  with  Mr. 
Nixon.  There  Is  something  almost  gloating 
about  the  way  they  are  now  taking  their 
chances,  regarding  of  the  consequences  for 
their  country. 

The  American  public  and  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen  are  much  less  enthusiastic. 
They  find  sinister  echoes  of  the  McCarthy 
witch-hunts  In  this  orgy  of  allegation. 
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As  always,  a  witch-hunt  demands  a  non- 
stop supply  of  witches.  And  If  there  arent 
enough,  they  have  to  be  Invented.  The  Inno- 
cent are  dragged  to  the  stake  along  with  the 
guilty. 

The  newspapers  themselyves  are  not  ex- 
actly beyond  reproach.  The  New  York  Times 
didn't  mind  Mr.  EUsberg  stealing  the  Penta- 
gon Papers,  but  is  outraged  by  the  alleged 
theft  of  the  Ellsberg  Papers. 

Very  few  Americans  want  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  to  be  damaged.  Even  thoughtful 
Democrats  do  not  want  Mr.  Nixon  to  be  ren- 
dered powerless  for  the  rest  of  his  term,  let 
alone  Impeached. 

For  this  would  strike  at  the  stability  of 
the  whole  system  of  American  government 
and  Its  enormous  impact  on  world  affairs. 

Certainly,  American  political  life  needs  to 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  up. 

But  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  Is 
too  Important  to  be  destroyed  by  a  personal 
witch-hunt. 


PHILLIP'S  LAST  STAND  AGAINST 
LEGAL  SERVICES 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though thwarted  in  his  attempts  to  com- 
pletely dismantle  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram, OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Acting  Director  Howard  Phillips  is  still 
doing  his  best  to  see  that  the  existing 
program  is  well  crippled  before  its  hope- 
ful transition  into  an  independent  Legal 
Services  Corporation  at  the  end  of  next 
month.  On  May  25  and  again  on  May  30 
Mr.  Phillips  proposed  major  new  regula- 
tions to  become  effective  on  June  25  and 
Jime  29,  respectively.  Mr.  Phillip's  tenure 
as  Acting  Director  ends  on  June  30. 

The  first  of  these  proposals,  printed  in 
Volume  38,  No.  101  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter at  page  13745,  would  do  away  with 
the  established  goals  of  the  program 
which  were  officially  promulgated  in  1968 
and  have  been  in  effect  since  that  time. 
These  current  program  objectives  are 
service  to  individual  clients,  law  reform, 
group  representation,  community  educa- 
tion, and  economic  development.  Mr. 
Phillips  would  make  a  last-minute  recis- 
sion  of  these  goals  of  comprehensive  legal 
services  for  the  poor.  His  new  policy  as 
set  forth  in  the  proposed  regiilatlons 
sounds  commendable  and  is  in  fact  the 
primary  goal  of  the  current  legal  services 
program:  Service  to  individual  clients. 
However,  by  doing  away  with  the  related 
and  necessary  goals  of  law  reform,  group 
representation,  community  education 
and  economic  development,  the  new  reg- 
ulations would  take  away  from  the  pro- 
gram the  invaluable  resources  provided 
by  the  backup  centers  and  law  reform 
units  and  the  tools  of  class  action  and 
test  litigation.  By  seeming  coincidence, 
the  law  reform  and  group  representation 
aspects  of  the  current  program  are  those 
that  helped  give  it  its  effectiveness  and 
most  often  brought  it  into  conflict  with 
local  politicians  and  other  vested 
interests. 

Mr.  Phillip's  second  regulation,  found 
on  pages  14170-14172  of  volume  38,  No. 
103  of  the  Federal  Register,  would  fur- 
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ther  restrict  group  representation  ac- 
tivities, hamper  staff  attorneys  by  requir- 
ing the  maintenance  of  an  overly  de- 
tailed log  of  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening  activities,  and  make  it  impos- 
sible for  local  programs  to  attract  top 
graduating  law  students  or  experienced 
attorneys  from  other  States  by  requir- 
ing that  all  staff  attorneys  be  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  State  in  which  they 
are  employed.  Although  it  is  certainly 
the  goal  and  practice  of  most  of  the  cur- 
rent programs  to  have  their  staff  attor- 
neys become  members  of  the  State  bar, 
exceptions  must  be  made  for  persons  in 
special  programs  and  those  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  sometimes  lengtiiy  pro- 
cedure of  admittance  to  a  State  bar.  The 
administration's  legal  services  bill '  as 
originally  Introduced  contained  a  similar 
provision,  but  opposition  from  members 
of  both  parties  led  to  its  deletion  in  com- 
mittee. 

It  would  seem  that  Instead  of  allowing 
the  Congress  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  establislmient  of  a  viable 
independent  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
Mr.  Phillips  is  trying  to  restructure  the 
program  by  fiat,  hoping  that  his  last- 
minute  changes  will  bind  the  future  cor- 
poration. Although  the  legislation  creat- 
ing the  new  corporation  will  repeal  the 
old  OEO  legislation  and  empower  the 
corporation  to  set  its  own  rules  and 
regulations,  there  Is  a  danger  that  Mr. 
Phillips'  latest  actions  will  cast  a  shadow 
on  future  policies. 


June  ^,  1973 


June  U,  1973 


FOOD  A  BARGAIN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 


OK    MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  into  the  Record  an- 
other editorial  opinion  from  our  Min- 
nesota Sixth  Congressional  District  on 
food  prices. 

In  his  editorial,  Dave  Gallagher,  edi- 
torial wTiter  for  the  Montevideo  Ameri- 
can News  aptly  says : 

Food  is  still  a  bargain  In  our  country.  In 
many  ways.  In  light  of  the  facts,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  people  have  become 
so  enraged  with  food  prices  only,  for  there 
are  many  other  areas  where  prices  have  gone 
up  proportionally  higher  than  food. 

I  most  sincerely  commend  the  reading 
of  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 
Food  a  Bakgaiit 

Whether  you  have  thrown  yourself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  meat  boycott  or  not,  food 
is  still  a  bargain  In  our  country.  In  many 
ways.  In  light  of  the  facts,  it  Is  difficult  to 
understand  why  people  have  become  so  en- 
raged with  food  prices  only.  For  there  are 
many  other  areas  where  prices  have  gone  up 
proportionately  higher  than  food. 

An  hour's  work  in  1971  bought  almost 
twice  the  amount  of  goods,  speaking  now 
of  food  only,  as  It  did  In  1939  and  a  signi- 
ficantly high  percentage  of  food  than  one 
could  have  purchased  with  an  hour's  wages 
in   1959. 

While  the  amount  of  goods  we  can  pur- 
chase has  gone  up,  the  amount  of  money 
Americans  spend  on  food  had  steadily  de- 
creased. In  1930,  Americans  spent  roughly  24 
per  cent  of  their  Income.  In  1972,  they  spent 
only  16  per  cent. 


The  American  farmer's  record  of  efficiency 
Is  also  a  marvel.  In  1950,  one  farmer  pro- 
duced enough  food  to  feed  20  people.  In  1960, 
his  efficiency  had  Increased  to  the  point  that 
one  farmer  fed  27  people.  In  1972,  one  farmer 
produced  enough  food  to  feed  a  miraculous 
52  folks. 

While  all  of  thla  has  taken  place,  the  price 
the  farmer  has  received  for  his  product  haa 
diminished.  In  1950,  a  farmer  could  sell  a 
bushel  of  wheat  for  roughly  $2.  In  1971, 
he  received  $1.31  for  that  same  bushel  of 
wheat. 

Corn  sold  for  $1 .52  a  bushel  in  1950  and  in 
1971  the  farmer  received  only  $1.08.  Hogs 
have  dropped  50  cents  per  hundredweight 
between  1950-1971  and  yet  no  one  would  pre- 
tend to  suppose  his  costs  have  decreased  pro- 
portionately. Only  the  price  of  beef  has  risen, 
from  $29.35  per  cwt.  in  1950  to  $33.12  per 
cwt.  in  1971. 

The  facts,  then,  appear  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. An  hour's  labor  buys  more  food  than 
it  ever  has  before  and  yet  Americans  are 
spending  less  and  less  on  food.  That,  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  best  fed  peoples 
in  the  world. 

The  meat  boycott  had  a  purpose.  More 
meatless  days  have  been  proposed.  But  in 
many  areas,  the  price  of  beef  has  not  dropped 
significantly.  Perhaps  should  other  boycotts 
be  attempted,  and  should  those  boycotts 
bring  more  participants,  a  drop  In  prices 
could  occur. 

But  why  don't  Americans  protest  other 
price  Increases  as  vigorously?  The  price  of 
almost  everything  we  buy  has  risen  drasti- 
cally over  the  past  few  years.  Some  items 
have  doubled,  even  tripled  In  price  and  yet 
we  do  not  protest  such  Increases. 

To  protest  the  price  of  beef  and  to  sup- 
pose that  the  American  farmer  is  reaping 
huge  profits  is  to  grossly  misconstrue  the 
facts.  The  American  farmer,  the  large  feed- 
lot  owner  is  not  getting  any  fatter  selling 
beef  than  the  grain  farmers  got  when  the 
United  States  swung  a  big  grain  deal  with 
Russia. 

It  was  not  the  farmer  who  reaped  huge 
profits  from  those  transactions,  because  most 
of  them  had  already  sold  their  grain  at  sub- 
stantially lower  prices.  Big  business  reaped 
the  profits,  as  it  Is  now;  that  is  what  we 
should  be  protesting. 

And  not  Just  with  regard  to  food,  but  with 
regard  to  every  aspect  of  our  economic  lives; 
whether  it  be  when  purchasing  a  pound  of 
hamburger  at  the  supermarket  or  closing  tax 
loopholes  for  the  super-rich.  Unless  we  get 
ourselves  out  of  the  economic  doldrums  and 
plant  our  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  such 
boycotts  and  protests  will  become  a  way  of 
life  with  us. 

It  should  not  be  so. — Dave  Gallagher. 


THE  WELFARE  MESS 


THANKS  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR 
ITS  FINE   JOB 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
innovative  pilot  study  recently  completed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations.  The  daily  summary  of  House 
proceedings  and  debate  has  been  most 
useful  to  my  staff  as  a  supplementary 
tool  in  reviewing  the  day's  floor  activi- 
ties. I  know  many  Members  join  me  in 
extending  thanks  to  the  committee  for 
Its  fine  job  and  I,  for  one,  hope  that  the 
final  evaluation  will  deem  the  project 
feasible  for  future  use. 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress must  act  positively  to  revise  and 
tighten  our  present  welfare  laws.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  needy 
and  deserving  individuals  and  families 
now  receiving  aid,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  an  overabundance  of  abuse  and 
misuse  of  welfare  funds. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Appleton  Post-Crescent.  Tliis  article 
provides  another  example  of  the  injus- 
tices which  will  continue  to  occur  un- 
less Congress  takes  corrective  action  and 
takes  it  soon. 
The  article  follows: 
Menasha  Man  Ohdered  To  Make  Back 

Patmznts 
A  30-year-old  unemployed  Menasha  man 
was  ordered  last  week  to  start  making  $30 
per  week  child  support  payments  or  face  a 
Jail  term,  despite  the  man's  contention  that 
his  ex-wlfe  and  her  new  husband  started 
receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  bene- 
fits shortly  after  they  moved  into  a  $36,000 
house  on  Appleton's  east  side. 

Clifford  O.  Engel,  919  Meadowvlew  Drive, 
appeared  before  Judge  Urban  P.  Van  Susteren 
in.  Outagamie  County  Court  Branch  1,  where 
the  defendant  was  accused  of  being  $550  In 
arrears. 

Engel,  who  admitted  being  in  arrears  be- 
cause he  receives  only  $90  per  week  for  un- 
employment compensation  and  is  going  to 
school  while  supporting  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, was  directed  to  make  the  payments  for 
the  support  of  two  daughters,  ages  5  and  7, 
from  a  previous  marriage  to  Barbara  H. 
Beyer,  28,  1024  N.  Bay  Ridge  Road. 

Non-payment  of  the  support  money,  which 
goes  to  the  county  welfare  department  to 
help  offset  the  ADC  payments  to  Mrs.  Beyer, 
would  restilt  in  Engel's  being  Jailed  for  con- 
tempt of  court. 

Mrs.  Beyer  told  Van  Susteren  that  she  and 
her  husband  Douglas  receive  $233  per  month 
In  ADC  benefits  under  the  Step  Parent  As- 
sistance program,  since  Meyer  has  not  adopt- 
ed the  two  children.  She  applied  for  those 
benefits  13  days  after  the  couple  purchased 
the  $36,000  home  In  the  Colony  Oaks  section 
on  March  23.  They  previously  had  lived  in  an 
$18,000  home  on  the  city's  south  side. 

Mrs.  Beyer  told  the  Judge  that  the  mort- 
gage payments  on  the  new  house  amount  to 
$230  per  month,  leading  Van  Susteren  to 
comment  that  the  government  is,  in  effect 
paying  for  the  couple's  new  home. 

The  Beyers'  county  social  worker  refused 
to  discuss  their  application  for  assistance, 
stresshig  the  confidentiality  of  the  matter. 
But  she  did  indicate  that  from  the  Informa- 
tion she  received,  the  couple's  application  was 
In  order  and  their  receipt  of  the  $233  per 
month  from  ADC  perfectly  legal. 

Because  Beyer  Is  not  the  legal  father  of  the 
two  girls,  the  application  for  ADC  could  not 
take  Into  account  his  $9,000  per  year  earnings, 
but  only  his  wife's  Income.  She  Is  unem- 
ployed. 

Family  Court  Commissioner  James  R.  Long 
said  the  Beyers'  financial  position  should  In 
no  way  affect  the  case  against  Engel,  since 
the  hearing  was  an  order  to  show  cause 
against  Engel  for  non-payment  of  the  sup- 
port money. 

Long  maintained  that  Engel,  who  earned 
nearly  $14,000  per  year  as  a  drug  store  man- 
ager, could  get  a  Job  if  he  wanted.  Engel  told 
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the  court  he  Is  studying  for  a  real  estate 
broker's  license. 

Mrs.  Beyer  was  granted  a  divorce  from 
Engel  by  Van  Susteren  on  July  5,  1971,  on 
grounds  of  cruel  and  Inhuman  treatment.  At 
that  time,  Engel  was  ordered  to  pay  $100  per 
month  In  support  payments.  Those  payments 
were  later  Increased  to  $160  and  subsequently 
cut  to  $130. 


r- 
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being  taken  when  President  Herb  Llppold 
came  in  to  offer  a  "well  done"  to  crew  mem- 
bers. PS — The  crew  never  got  to  see  the  end 
of  the  movie  they  were  watching. 

Congratulations  to  all  who  have  played  a 
part  in  these  1000  volunteer  efforts  to  aid  a 
fellow  human  in  a  time  of  distress. 


MILESTONE,  1,000 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  truly 
wonderful  accomplishment  by  the 
Queens-Village-HoUis-Bellerose  Volun- 
teer Ambulance  Corps.  Last  month,  the 
corps  answered  its  1,000th  call.  The  vol- 
unteer corps  has  become  a  major  imit  in 
part  of  my  congressional  district.  Its 
ability  to  save  lives  and  assist  injured 
citizens  has  been  proven  over  and  over, 
and  in  marking  this  occasion  we  express 
our  thanks  to  the  dedicated  citzens  who 
have  made  the  corps  what  it  is.  In  the 
near  future,  we  will  all  again  join  in 
honoring  the  corps  when  it  dedicates  its 
new,  permanent  headquarters.  At  tlus 
point,  I  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
on  the  thousandth  call  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Queens  County  Times. 
The  article  follows: 

Milestone,  1,000 
They  say  the  first  1 -thousand  are  always 
the    hardest.    Not    so,    in    the    case    of    the 
QV-H-B  Corps. 

It  was  Sunday.  May  6th,  and  6  pm  when 
the  6-12  midnight  crew  came  on  to  relieve 
the  2-6  crew.  They  were  Informed  that  the 
next  call  would  be  No.  999.  At  6:50  pm  that 
call  came  via  the  emergency  464-2424,  a 
young  woman  had  suffered  an  internal  neck 
Injury. 

Having  completed  that  run  by  7:10  pm, 
the  stage  was  set  for  call  One  Thousand. 

But  when  and  what  crew  would  get  the 
honor  of  handling  that  milestone?  Seven- 
thirty.  Eight,  eight-thirty,  and  then  nine 
o'clock  had  pased.  Attendant  Peter  Kane  was 
asked  If  the  crew  was  getting  restless.  Who, 
us.  he  replied.  We  were  too  busy  eating  sand- 
wiches and  watching  television.  Then,  at 
9:31  the  phone  rang  .  .  .  the  crew  looked  at 
one  another  as  if  to  say  "is  this  it?"  As  dis- 
patcher Mary  Rasulls  copied  down  the  in- 
formation, it  was  obvious,  this  was  it. 

Driver  John  Davis  started  up  the  ambu- 
lance while  attendants  Pete  Kane,  Al  Rasulls 
waited  for  the  fourth  member,  Nancy  Ro- 
manowskl  to  climb  aboard  with  the  address 
and  patient  need,  they  rolled  off  on  the 
1000th  call  since  inauguration  of  service  last 
August  25th. 

Within  minutes  the  crew  was  at  the  scene 
in  Hollls  where  a  2-year-old,  Christopher 
Dreher,  who  had  fallen  and  received  lacera- 
tion of  the  face  was  bundled  off  to  Long 
Island  Jewl^h-Hlllslde  Medical  Center  emer- 
gency room  for  attention. 

Other  Corps  members  had  heard  the  siren 
off  in  the  distance  and  by  ten-thirty,  the 
headquarter's  phone  was  ringing  with  con- 
gratulations with  vice-presidents  John 
Mitchell  and  Ed  Tureck  among  the  first  to 
call. 

Two  patrolmen  from  the  105th  Police  Pre- 
cinct stopped  in  and  hung  a  congratulations 
card   on   the  bulletin   board.   Pictures  were 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  dis- 
patches from  abroad  tell  of  hotel  propri- 
etors, restaurant  owners,  tour  opera- 
tors, and  merchants  generally  WTlting  up 
their  price  tickets  at  a  merry  rate  for 
the  expected  hordes  of  American  tour- 
ists this  coming  summer. 

CBS  recently  aired  a  report  from  Rome 
to  the  effect  that  hotel  and  tour  rates 
there  have  been  boosted  6  percent  and 
more  over  what  prevailed  a  year  ago. 
Other  Italian  prices  are  up  by  the  same 
proportions. 

Scripps  Howard,  in  a  story  from  Paris, 
warned  Americans  the  other  day  to  skip 
the  principal  cities  of  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  West  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Japan.  It  said  a  new  United  Nations  cost- 
of-living  schedule  shows  these  places  at 
the  top  of  the  price  scale — btid  news  in- 
deed for  the  tourist  seeking  to  stretch 
his  funds. 

In  some  countries,  we  are  informed, 
price  hiking  is  not  the  result  alone  of  the 
devaluations  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  New 
value  added  taxes  have  been  slappeJ  on 
for  the  vacationers,  too,  thus  adding  to 
the  game  of  gouging.  And  what  can  be 
done  about  it? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  easy  enough. 
Americans  can  stay  at  home  and  spend 
their  vacation  money  in  seeing  the  sights 
and  participating  in  the  recreation  facil- 
ities of  their  own  country.  By  doing  so 
they  can  avoid  worsening  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  instead  use  their 
dollars  to  accelerate  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

It  need  not  be  said  again  that  this 
coimtry  has  much  more  to  see  and  to  en- 
joy than  vacation  lands  overseas.  E^'ery 
section  of  America  has  special  attrsic- 
tions.  I  think  of  my  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  Philadelphia  and  the  halls 
there  in  which  our  Nation  was  bom,  thfe 
Poconos,  the  Laurel  Mountains,  the  Lake 
Erie  resorts  and  all  the  other  interesting 
places  which  are  too  many  in  nimiber  to 
list  here. 

Why  then,  in  view  of  all  we  have  in 
this  country,  should  Americans  by  the 
scores  of  thousands  go  trooping  off  to 
faraway  points  this  summer  to  be  taken 
by  the  price  boosters — those  abroad  who 
so  delight  In  grabbing  every  dollar  they 
can  from  the  trusting  tourist?  It  be- 
hooves our  people  to  do  their  sightseeing 
and  their  vacation  plajing  here.  All 
kinds  of  American  tours  are  available  at 
every  travel  agent's  office.  It  Is  to  the 
American's  advantage,  both  as  a  vaca- 
tioner and  as  a  concerned  citizen,  to 
take  them. 
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THE    BLACK     MIDDLE-CLASS    "MA- 
JORITY": IS  IT  ENOUGH? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Center  for  Political  Studies,  sponsored 
by  Howard  University  and  the  Metro- 
politan Applied  Research  Center,  is  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization  that  pro- 
vides research,  education,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  information  for  the 
Nation's  minority  elected  officials  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Eddie  N.  Williams,  they  have  done 
outstanding  work  in  raising  the  level  of 
dialog  and  understanding  for  minority 
leaders  in  government. 

An  article  particularly  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  minority  elected  oflficials  ap- 
pears in  the  May  issue  of  the  center's 
magazine.  The  article  responds  to  the 
recently  stated  hypothesis  that  a  ma- 
jority of  blacks  in  the  United  States  now 
qualify  to  be  called  middle  class.  I  now 
submit  the  article,  entitled  "The  Black 
Middle-Class  'Majority':  Is  It  Enough?" 
and  applaud  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
center : 

The  Black  Middle-Class  'MAJORrrY":  Is  It 
Enough? 
(EorroRS  Note:  Are  most  blacks  In  the 
United  States  now  members  of  the  "middle 
class?"  An  article  by  Ben  J.  VTattenberg  and 
Richard  M.  Scammon.  suggesting  that  a  ma- 
jority of  blacks  In  the  United  States  now 
qualify  to  be  called  middle  class,  has  caused 
considerable  controversy  since  It  appeared  in 
the  April  Issue  of  Commentary  magazine. 
under  the  title,  "Black  Progress  and  Liberal 
Rhetoric." 

Scammon  was  director  of  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  from  1961  to  1965  and  is  now  director 
of  the  Elections  Research  Center  In  Wash- 
ington. Wattenberg  was  an  aide  to  President 
Johnson,  and  has  also  been  on  the  staffs  of 
Sens.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.)  and 
Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.). 

They  do  not  deny  that  many  blacks  have 
been  "left  behind"  in  poverty.  But  they  con- 
tend that  liberals  and  black  leaders  have 
too  often  Ignored  the  progress  of  the  ma- 
jority of  blacks  Into  "good"  jobs  and  Incomes 
in  the  "middle"  range,  which  they  define  as 
above  88.000  in  the  North,  and  above  $6,000 
in  the  less  affluent  South  (they  do  not  specify 
a  celling  on  their  "middle"  range).  They 
argue  that  liberals  should  "latch  on  to  the 
affirmative."  ais  the  song  goes,  and  take  some 
credit  for  giving  a  hand  to  black  progress 
through  Great  Society  legislation  of  the 
Sixties. 

The  point  of  debate  revolves  around 
whether  or  not  blacks  have  really  progressed 
far  enough  to  warrant  their  conclusion.  In 
the  following  article.  JCPS  Director  of  Re- 
search Herrlngton  J.  Bryce  questions  the 
logic  and  the  Integrity  of  data  offered  as  fact 
by  Scammon  and  Wattenberg  in  their 
article. 

Scammon  and  Wattenberg  claim  to  have 
discovered  a  "remarkable  development" 
which  they  say  has  "taken  place  in  America 
over  the  last  dozen  years."  During  that  time, 
they  contend,  those  American  blacks  who 
have  moved  Into  the  middle  class  have  come 
to  "add  vtp  to  a  majority  of  black  Ameri- 
cans— a  slender  majority  (they  later  set  It 
at  52  per  cent) .  but  a  majority  nevertheless." 
They  then  examine  a  number  of  ways  In 
which  status  is  measured:  Income;  level  of 
unemployment:  numbers  of  workers  at  each 
job  level:  level  of  education;  and  numbers 
on  public  welfare  rolls.  By  each  Index,  they 
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say.  the  majority  of  blacks  have  attained 
that  degree  of  comfort,  security,  and  self- 
Improvement  that  confers  upon  them  the 
status  of  middle  class. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  this  Idea, 
of  course,  is  that  if  you  define  "middle  class" 
as  broadly  as  they  do,  Just  about  anybody 
can  get  In.  About  the  only  ones  who  can't  be 
defined  as  "middle  cla:ss"  under  their  scheme 
are  the  professionals  ("doctors,  lawyers,  and 
businessmen  with  cabin  cruisers,"  In  their 
own  words)  and  the  unemployed. 

But  even  If  one  accepts  their  broad  def- 
inition, he  still  has  to  examine  closely  the 
figures  they  use.  As  they  themselves  state. 
"The  first  and  most  basic  Index  of  status  in 
American  life  Is  money." 

Scammon  and  Wattenberg  do  a  good  deal 
of  fine  slicing  to  find  a  group  of  blacks  they 
can  call  completely  equal  to  whites.  First, 
they  eliminate  all  families  in  which  only  one 
parent  Is  present;  then,  they  slice  off  families 
where  the  husband  is  over  35  years  old  finally, 
they  chop  off  the  South.  When  they're  fin- 
ished they  trumpet  the  news:  "The  median 
Income  of  black  husband-wife  families.  In  the 
North  and  West,  with  the  head  of  the  family 
under  35  years  of  age.  rose  from  78  per  cent 
of  white  income   In   1959  to  96  per  cent  In 

1970.  And  they  add.  black  families  In  this 
category,  where  both  parents  work,  actually 
earn  a  little  more,  on  the  average,  than  white 
families  In  Identical  circumstances. 

But  by  the  time  Scammon  and  Wattenberg 
have  defined  this  black  group  which  has 
achieved  "parity"  with  their  white  counter- 
parts, they  are  left  with  only  16  per  cent  of 
the  black  husband-wife  families  In  the  na- 
tion. And  the  young  black  husbands  who. 
according  to  Scammon  and  Wattenberg.  have 
Incomes  nearly  equal  to  white  men  the  same 
age  are  a  mere  seven  per  cent  of  the  black 
male  population. 

In  reality,  few  blacks  reach  Income  parity 
with  whites,  and  those  that  do  generally  must 
run  faster  and  harder  to  get  there — usually 
thanks  to  a  wife  who  works  at  a  full-time  job 
all  year,  as  opposed  to  white  wives  who  often 
work  only  part-time,  or  not  at  all. 

For  truly  disturbing  facts  on  black  Income, 
however,   consider   this:    Between   1947   and 

1971,  the  gap  between  Incomes  of  black 
families,  as  a  whole,  and  white  families  grew 
from  $2,500  to  about  $4,000. 

Moreover,  the  median  Income  of  black  fam- 
ilies, reported  by  the  Census  Bureau  In  1971, 
Is  $6,440.  For  Spanish  American  families.  It 
is  $7,548.  For  white  families.  It  Is  $10,672. 

There's  more:  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  black 
families  earn  less  than  $5,000  a  year.  Only  30 
per  cent  of  Spanish  American  families  are 
below  that  figure,  and  only  16  per  cent  of 
white  families  are  so  Impoverished. 

Statistically,  there  was  a  gain  In  black  in- 
come levels  (though  the  black-white  gap 
remains  large) .  But  how  was  It  achieved? 
Much  of  It  was  merely  a  gain  on  paper,  caused 
In  large  part  by  migration.  Many  blacks,  es- 
pecially the  younger  ones,  moved  out  of  the 
South  and  got  jobs  in  the  North,  where  wages 
are  higher — along  with  living  costs.  Only  3.9 
million  blacks  remain  In  the  rural  South, 
making  It  unlikely  there  will  be  many  more 
rising  to  higher  Income  levels  through  mi- 
gration In  future  years. 

Another  major  reason  for  gain  In  Income 
was  the  economy  boom  of  the  Sixties,  when 
urban  blacks  took  advantage  of  the  heavy 
demand  for  labor.  But  black  unemployment 
has  been  at  near  depression  levels  since  then; 
today,  we  are  right  back  where  we  started, 
with  two  blacks  unemployed  for  every  white. 
Scammon  and  Wattenberg  pay  attention  only 
to  jobs  held  by  black  living  with  wives.  Al- 
though It  Is  true  that  In  this  very  restricted 
category,  black  unemployment  is  closer  to 
white  unemployment  than  It  was  before,  the 
category  leaves  out  many  people,  surely  em- 
ployment of  teenagers  and  single  women  Is 
extremely  Important  In  lifting  blacks  out  of 
poverty  and  among  those  groups,  blacks  are 
far  behind  whites. 

Scammon  and  Wattenberg  point  out  that 
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many  blacks  have  entered  "white-collar" 
Jobs — for  example,  those  In  offices.  This  Is 
true.  But  the  jump  (a  percentage  Increase  of 
76  per  cent  between  1960  and  1970)  Is  not 
hard  to  understand  If  one  remembers  simple 
arithmetic:  If  you  start  with  one  apple  and 
add  another,  you've  made  a  100  per  cent  In- 
crease. The  Increase  Is  "big"  because  the 
starting  point  was  small.  Moreover,  most  of 
the  new  Jobs  for  blacks  In  this  area  were 
clerical  jobs — not  the  kinds  of  Jobs  whites 
are  likely  to  be  eager  to  obtain. 

The  fact  stands  that  there  are  still  few 
blacks  In  all  high-wage  occupations,  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  blacks  In  the  total 
population.  At  present,  blacks  have  70  per 
cent  fewer  managerial  Jobs  and  30  per  cent 
fewer  craft  jobs  than  they  would  have  If 
they  were  fairly  represented  in  these  occupa- 
tions, according  to  calculations  based  on  the 
1973  Manpower  Report  of  the  President. 

Scammon  and  Wattenberg  cite  meaning- 
less figures  to  note  that  blacks  are  some- 
what more  likely  than  white  to  be  union 
members.  Blacks  have  been  union  members 
for  a  very  long  time,  especially  In  segregated. 
Industrial  locals.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  Jobs  held  by  blacks  are  getting 
"better."  as  they  Imply;  It  simply  means  that 
the  jobs  In  which  blacks  are  concentrated 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  subject  to  unioni- 
zation. During  the  1960s,  blacks  struggled 
with  limited  success  to  enter  craft  unions 
that  exact  high  wages  for  their  members. 
Today,  blacks  constitute  only  five  per  cent 
of  the  Journeymen  In  the  craft  unions.  It's 
progress — but  is  it  enough? 

Finally.  Scammon  and  Wattenberg  not© 
that  more  blacks  than  before  receive  welfare, 
generally  from  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  (AFDC)  program.  They 
note  a  "concomitant"  rise  In  the  niunber 
of  black  families  without  fathers  present. 
They  manage  to  extract  a  nugget  of  consola- 
tion from  what  they  admit  Is  an  otherwise 
"deplorable"  situation.  At  least,  they  say.  It 
Is  better  that  "poor  blacks  are  now  getting 
welfare,  whereas  at  an  earlier  time  they  were 
getting  nothing  at  all." 

All  things  are  relative,  of  course.  But  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Increase  In  black 
families  on  welfare  is  due  not  only  to  the  in- 
crease in  female-headed  households,  but  also 
to  the  boost  In  black  unemployment  (espe- 
cially as  the  economy  slowed  In  1969-70)  to 
the  withdrawal  of  discouraged  black  males 
from  the  labor  force  after  they  were  unable 
to  find  jobs  over  long  periods,  to  the  court- 
ordered  end  of  unconstitutional  and  inhu- 
mane restrictions  on  who  was  eligible  for 
welfare;  and  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  pub- 
lic Interest  groups  to  get  eligible  blacks  and 
other  poor  families  on  the  rolls. 

These  have  been  some  of  the  misinterpre- 
tations Scammon  and  Wattenberg  made  In 
dealing  with  the  data  they  present.  There  are 
also  several  indicators  of  relative  status  that 
they  failed  to  mention  at  all.  For  example: 

Today,  as  in  1960.  30  per  cent  of  all  homes 
with  Inadequate  plumbing  are  occupied  by 
blacks. 

Today,  as  In  1960.  blacks  who  are  now  be- 
tween 25  and  55  years  old  can  expect  to  live 
shorter  lives  than  whites  the  same  ages.  In 
fact,  the  gap  has  widened  slightly. 

The  suicide  rate  among  young  black  men 
and  women  has  gone  up  sharply — surely  a 
telling  blow  to  Scammon  and  Wattenberg's 
claim  of  increasing  black  satisfaction. 

These  and  many  other  figures  point  to 
areas  In  which  blacks  are  still  far  from  par- 
ity with  whites,  even  though  gains  may  have 
been  made  in  recent  years. 

It  is  similar  in  other  fields,  such  as  par- 
ticipation In  the  political  process.  The  Joint 
Center  for  Political  Studies  makes  an  annuai 
headcount  of  black  elected  officials,  and  be- 
tween 1969  and  1973.  the  number  rose  from 
1,231  to  almost  2,600.  Yet,  this  number  still 
represents  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  all  elected  officials  In  the  nation.  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  see  how  far  blacks  have  come; 
It  Is  sobering  to  see  how  far  they  must  go. 
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How  can  further  progress  be  achieved? 
Scammon  and  Wattenberg  acknowledged 
that  the  Great  Society  programs  of  the  Six- 
ties "accomplished  a  great  deal,"  and  that 
"their  curtalhnent,"  as  proposed  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  budget,  "would  probably  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  .  .  .  steady  progress,  .  .  . 
yet  probably  not  sufficient  to' Insure  .  .  .  total 
stasis  . . . ." 

They  charge  that  white  Uberads  and  black 
civil  rights  leaders  have  "elected  to  mute 
any  public  acknowledgment  or  celebration 
of  black  accomplishments  In  order  to  main- 
tain moral  and  political  pressure  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  on  public  opinion."  In- 
stead, they  urge,  these  leaders  should  be  ad- 
vertising the  progress  that  the  Great  Society 
programs  helped  bring. 

They  should  realize  that  the  "death  knell" 
of  the  programs  of  the  Sixties  will  not  logi- 
cally come  because  black  leaders  are 
"mute" — If,  Indeed,  they  are  mute.  It  seems 
more  likely  to  come  from  the  empowerment 
of  a  conservative  force  which  fundamentally 
opposes  the  programs,  and  from  many  "cost- 
benefit"  and  other  supposedly  "hard-nosed" 
evaluation  studies.  These  concentrate  so 
slngle-mlndedly  on  questions  that  can  be 
answered  with  numbers  that  they  miss  many 
of  the  most  Important  benefits  of  these  pro- 
grams It  Is  these  narrow  studies  which  pro- 
vide the  ammunition,  under  the  guise  of 
"science"  being  used  to  shoot  down  social 
programs. 

In  any  case,  the  Job  of  defending  all  Great 
Society  programs  does  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  blacks.  While  blacks  were  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  some  programs,  especially. 
In  the  areas  of  voting  rights  and  public  ac- 
commodations, they  were  neither  the  pri- 
mary nor  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  many 
others.  Clearly,  they  did  not  get  the  best  and 
highest  paying  jobs  In  any  of  the  program 
administrations. 

In  a  dynamic  society  where  most  things 
are  "progressing."  it  borders  on  banality  to 
cheer  progress.  What  Is  Important  Is  the 
work  left  to  be  done.  Perhaps  Scammon  and 
Wattenberg  would  agree. 


FROM  CRISIS  TO  REFORM 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  entering  into  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  entitled  "From 
Crisis  to  Reform,"  which  was  recently 
broadcast  by  WBZ-TV  and  radio  in  Bos- 
ton. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  this 
statement.  It  is  most  obvious  that  steps 
must  be  taken  now  to  initiate  electoral 
reforms. 

The  editorial  follows: 

From  Crisis  to  Reform 
(Delivered   by   Wlnthrop   P.   Baker,   general 

manager.    WBZ-TV,    Sy    Yanoff,    general 

manager,  radio) 

Our  system  of  government  seems  to  require 
a  crisis  to  spur  real  public  Interest  In  reform. 
So  in  the  long  run  the  Watergate  mess  may 
turn  out  to  be  far  more  of  a  benefit  to  the 
system  than  It  appears  In  this  mudbath 
period.  Certainly  Watergate  has  given  a  much 
needed  boost  to  proposed  changes  In  our 
basic  election  process.  We  started  talking 
about  that  Issue  right  after  the  wlndup  of 
the  1972  campaign  last  Pall.  It  was  hard 
stirring  reaction  then,  but  not  anymore.  Now 
almost  everyone  wants  to  get  In  the  act. 

We  see  two  separate  phases  to  the  reform 
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drive.  One  Is  Immediate  action  to  strengthen 
campaign  financing  laws.  That  doesn't  re- 
quire long,  agonizing  study  by  that  special 
Commission  the  President  has  proposed.  It 
requires  prompt  deliberation  and  action  on 
existing  proposals.  A  lot  of  our  present  laws 
on  campaign  spending  and  disclosure  are 
good.  Obviously  they  can  be  tightened  and 
revised  some  more.  But  the  prime  need  now 
is  a  solid,  effective  mechanism  for  control 
and  enforcement.  To  us  that  means  a  perma- 
nent, independent  election  commission,  with 
power  to  go  after  violators  and  bring  them 
to  Justice.  Plans  of  this  sort  have  been  pro- 
posed by  John  Gardner  of  Common  Cause 
and  members  of  Congress.  Let's  get  that  type 
of  law  on  the  books  promptly  before  the  re- 
form spirit  dies  down. 

But  there  is  also  need  for  a  special  study 
commission  such  as  the  President  proposed 
for  the  second  part  of  the  Job — looking  at 
more  complex  questions  on  election  proce- 
dures and  government  structure.  There  must 
be  a  better  way  to  nominate  presidential  can- 
didates. The  electoral  college  procedure  ob- 
viously needs  overhauling.  The  single,  six- 
year  term  for  President  deserves  a  lot  more 
attention  than  it's  had  to  date.  The  four- 
year  term  for  Congress  Is  long  overdue.  So  are 
other  Congressional  reforms  to  reverse  the 
long  decline  of  the  Legislative  branch.  We'll 
do  what  we  can  to  keep  the  public  discussion 
on  these  issues  going.  And  we'll  welcome  your 
ideas  for  our  own  Information  or  use  right  on 
the  air. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  RELIEF  BILL 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
isting tax  system  places  a  severe  burden 
on  small  business  enterprises.  Big  busi- 
ness pays  a  lower  rate  of  taxes  than  small 
business.  Small  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses pay  at  a  rate  of  about  50  or  51 
percent  of  their  income  while  the  largest 
firms  pay  at  about  35  percent,  according 
to  U.S.  Government  figures. 

This  is  not  a  healthy  situation.  Small 
business  concerns  are  the  heart  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  If  this  inequitable 
tax  system  continues  unchanged  for  any 
length  of  time,  I  am  afraid  that  thou- 
sands of  long-existing  firms  will  be 
forced  to  go  out  of  business  and  thou- 
sands of  potential  new  enterprises  will 
never  be  born. 

These  considerations  have  led  me  to 
Introduce  a  bill — H.R.  8002 — to  provide 
income  tax  simplification,  reform,  and 
relief  for  small  business. 

In  brief,  my  bill  provides  for: 

Permanent  Government  and  small 
business  advisory  machinery  for  simpli- 
fying tax  laws  and  tax  forms; 

Lower  tax  rates  for  smaller  business, 
and  particularly  for  new  business: 

Promoting  the  growth  of  new  and 
small  firms  by  liberalizing  first-year  de- 
preciation and  increasing  permisJsible 
accumulation  of  earnings; 

Easing  the  raising  of  capital  by  pro- 
viding more  equitable  treatment  for  pos- 
sible losses  through  loans  or  stock  pur- 
chases, and  allowing  tax  benefits  for  the 
floating  of  securities  issues; 

Encouraging  the  continued  independ- 
ence of  family-owned  firms  by  making  it 
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easier  to  pay  estate  taxes  based  on  busi- 
ness interests  over  a  10-year  period. 

I  make  no  claim  that  my  proposal  will 
cure  all  the  problems  of  small  businesses. 
But  it  would  make  a  strong  start  toward 
easing  the  disproportionate  burden 
placed  on  these  concerns  by  the  present 
tax  system.  It  provides  a  basic  frame- 
work for  building  toward  tax  reform  that 
would  affect  nearly  12  million  small 
business  owners,  their  families,  and  their 
employees. 

We  need  to  make  that  start  and  pro- 
vide that  framework  now. 


VIBA:  A  PROMISING  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OP   THE   VIRGIN   ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
reflecting  upon  the  prospects  for  com- 
munity harmony  we  are  often  moved  to 
pessimism.  Senseless  acts  of  violence, 
racial  tensions,  class  conflicts  and  gov- 
ernmental incompetence,  among  other 
tragedies,  have  conditioned  too  many  of 
our  citizens  into  expecting  the  worst. 
We  have  become  too  familiar  with  the 
sensational  negative  aspects  of  modem 
life.  There  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
more  promising  developments. 

Less  than  1  year  ago,  a  group  of  resi- 
dents of  the  Island  of  St.  Croix  decided 
to  band  together  and  constructively  deal 
with  some  of  the  disturbing  effects  of  life 
on  the  island.  They  grouped  together 
under  the  banner  of  VIBA,  the  Virgin 
Islands  Businessmen's  Association.  Their 
stated  purpose  was  to  assure  that  all 
Virgin  Islanders  share  in  and  benefit 
from  the  development  of  their  commu- 
nity. 

In  the  year  of  its  infancy  VIBA  has 
shown  great  maturity  and  made  signifi- 
cant progress.  Its  auspicious  efforts  to 
help  Virgin  Islanders  imderstand  one  an- 
other has  earned  VIBA  widespread  and 
warranted  respect. 

On  July  3.  VIBA  will  celebrate  Its  first 
anniversary.  The  date  chosen  Is  a  notable 
one  in  Virgin  Islands  history,  reflecting 
the  particular  character  of  this  organiza- 
tion. July  3.  1973,  will  be  the  125th  anni- 
versary of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  what  was  then  the  Danish  West  Indies, 
now  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

That  proclamation  was  in  Important 
step  toward  recognition  of  universal 
equality  in  our  territory.  Its  spirit,  and 
that  of  the  later  guarantees  of  liberty  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  was  at  the  funda- 
mental core  of  Virgin  Islands  life  for 
many  years.  Rapid.  imcontroUed  growth 
over  the  past  2  decades,  however,  has 
stirred  a  few  citizens  to  stray  away  from 
our  precious  heritage  of  tolerance  and 
love.  It  has  also  pointed  up  certain  in- 
equities in  our  community. 

VIBA  has  worked  admirably  to  combat 
these  two  problems  and  thus  solidify  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  in  our  Virgin  Is- 
lands. I  take  great  pride  in  saluting  its 
goals,  its  efforts  and  aU  of  its  member- 
ship as  July  3  approaches. 
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CRUDE  REGULATIONS  FOR  CRUDE 
OIL 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two  oc- 
casions last  month  I  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hou55e  the  very  immediate 
aspect  of  the  energ>'  crisis — the  fact  of 
severe  fuel  shortages  for  large  voliune 
uses.  I  called  for  the  administration  to 
establish  allocation  controls  for  fuels  to 
guarantee  supply  to  essential  sectors  of 
the  economy,  both  public  and  private. 

On  May  21,  Members  of  the  House  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior an  outline  of  their  "Voluntary 
Program  for  Allocation  of  Crude  Oil  and 
Refinery  Products."  The  policy  statement 
has  much  the  same  hollow  ring  of  the 
administration's  "Voluntary — but"  phase 
III  program  to  control  inflation.  We  can 
only  hope  that  this  program  has  a  better 
track  record  than  phase  III  but  as  yet 
we  have  no  evidence  in  hand  of  a  com- 
mitment that  matches  the  severity  of  the 
problem. 

The  allocation  policy  is  said  to  aim  at 
insuring  adequate  levels  of  supply  for  the 
food  production,  processing  and  distribu- 
tion, health  services,  police,  fire  and 
emergency  services,  the  various  trans- 
portation modes,  and  residences  in  cer- 
tain conditions. 

While  the  breadth  of  coverage  may  be 
cause  for  cheer,  the  depth  is  lacking. 
By  the  time  a  shortage  in  these  areas  is 
sufQciently  proved  to  the  crude  oil  alloca- 
tion bureaucracy,  serious  damage  to  the 
public  interest  will  already  have  taken 
place.  The  threat  of  mandatory  alloca- 
tion is  held  out  in  the  Department's  an- 
nouncement, but  given  the  administra- 
tion's unwillingness  to  use  the  dusty 
"club  behind  the  door"  on  wages  and 
prices,  one  is  forced  to  wonder  how  seri- 
ously the  major  crude  oil  suppliers  are 
going  to  take  this  warning. 

I  include  the  Interior  Department's 
outline  to  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Allocation  of  Crude  Oil  and  Refinery 
Products 

The  program  for  allocation  of  crude  oil  and 
reflnerj-  products  will  be  voluntary  and  (1) 
baclced  up  by  guidelines  established  by  the 
Government;  (2)  a  mechanism  for  provid- 
ing continuing  scrutiny  of  compliance  with 
these  guidelines;  and  (3)  the  threat  of  Im- 
position of  more  stringent  regulations  re- 
quiring reallocating  crude  oil  and  products 
should  this  program  fall.  General  policy  di- 
rection will  be  vested  In  the  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee; day-to-day  administration  of  the 
program,  In  the  OfHce  of  OH  and  Gas  (OOG) . 
An  oil  allocation  section  shall  be  established 
In  OOG  to  administer  the  program. 

Under  the  program,  each  producer,  re- 
finer, marketer.  Jobber  and  distributor  will 
agree  to  make  available  In  each  state  to  each 
of  Its  customers  (Including  those  purchasers 
In  the  spot  market)  the  same  percentage  of 
Its  total  supply  of  crude  oU  and  products 
that  It  provided  during  each  quarter  of  a 
base  period  (defined  as  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1971   and   the  first  three  quarters  of  1972). 

Under  the  program,  OOG  may  assign  to 
each  producer,  refiner,  marketer,  Jobber  and 
distributor  allocations  for  priority  customers 
«tlll    unable    to    obtain    needed   supplies   of 
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crude  oil  and  products,  not  to  exceed  10% 
of  any  supplier's  total  sales  of  crude  oU  and 
products  during  the  base  period.  This  assign- 
ment by  OOG  will  be  based  upon  demon- 
strated need.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  assign- 
ment is  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  crude 
oU  and  products  to  priority  users  who,  for 
some  reason,  are  not  well  served  under  the 
proportional  allocation  program.  It  will  be 
particularly  Important  for  fulfilling  the  needs 
of  new  customers  that  have  entered  the  mar- 
ketplace since  1971-72. 

In  distributing  the  oil  for  OOG  allocation, 
priority  will  be  given  to  supplying  the  fol- 
lowing activities  or  to  Independent  market- 
ers. Jobbers,  and  refiners  who  supply  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

1.  Farming,  dairy  and  fishing  p.ctlvltles  and 
services  directly  re'ated  to  the  cultivation, 
production  and  preservation  of  food. 

2.  Food  processing  and  distribution  serv- 
ices. 

3.  Health,  medical,  dental,  nursing  and 
supporting  services  except  commercial  health 
and  recreational  activities. 

4.  Police,  fire  fighting  and  emergency  aid 
services. 

5.  Public  passenger  transportation.  Includ- 
ing buses,  rail.  Intercity  and  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, but  excluding  tour  and  excursion  serv- 
ices. 

6.  Rail,  highway,  sea  and  air  freight  trans- 
portation services,  and  transportation  and 
warehousing  services  not  elsewhere  specified. 

7.  Other  state  and  local  government  ac- 
tivities. 

8.  The  fuel  needs  of  residents  in  states  or 
parts  of  states  not  well  served  by  major  oil 
companies  and  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
crude  oil  or  products. 

Wholesale  and  retail  marketers  of  gasoline 
shall  not  be  deemed  priority  customers  un- 
less they  supply  a  substantial  proportion  of 
their  product  to  these  priority  users. 

When  convenient,  various  companies  may 
exchange  supply  obligations  Incurred  under 
this  program  In  order  to  simplify  distribution 
problems. 

The  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  will  receive  com- 
plaints from  anyone  who  feels  he  Is  not  re- 
ceiving a  proper  allocation  of  supplies.  If  It 
deems  It  necessary.  OOG  may  require  a  pub- 
lice  hearing  and  submission  of  data,  by  sup- 
pliers, on  their  1971  and  1972  exchanges  and/ 
or  sales  of  crude  oU,  unfinished  oils  and 
products.  These  data  will  include  the  names 
and  addresses  of  customers,  the  amount  of 
crude  oil  and  products  sold  to  them,  the  legal 
relationship  between  major  oil  companies  and 
customers,  and  whatever  other  Information 
OOG  believes  necessary  to  conduct  the  hear- 
ing. The  OOQ  will  then  verify  the  accuracy 
of  complaints  against  a  supplier  and.  If  Justi- 
fied. Impose  mandatory  allocation  on  the 
supplier. 

The  price  at  which  petroleum  products 
shall  be  sold  to  Independent  marketers, 
wholesale  distributors,  and  other  unafTlliated 
customers  shall  not  exceed  normal  refinery 
rack  prices  charged  by  major  companies  to 
new  contract  customers.  The  price  which 
wholesale  distributors  may  charge  Independ- 
ent marketers  shall  not  exceed  normal  whole- 
sale prices,  or  normal  refinery  rack  prices  plus 
a  normal  wholesale  markup. 

Where  Independent  refiners  have  pre- 
viously received  domestic  crude  oil  in  ex- 
change for  import  tickets,  the  independent 
refiners  will  be  required  to  surrender  license 
fee  exempt  quotas  In  return  for  receiving  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  crude  oil  under  the 
program.  Where  the  Independent  refiners 
previously  purchased  crude  oil  without  sur- 
rendering Import  tickets,  no  license  fee  ex- 
empt quotas  will  have  to  be  surrendered.  The 
price  at  which  crude  oil  shall  be  sold  to  Inde- 
pendent refiners  shall  not  exceed  posted 
crude  oil  prices  plus  an  applicable  pipeline 
transportation  charge  except,  however,  where 
crude  oil  Is  sold  as  required  based  upon  pre- 
vious exchanges  of  Import  tickets  for  do- 
mestic oil.  the  major  companies  may  charge 
a  price  equivalent  to  the  average  landed  cost 
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of  any  oil  Imported  to  replace  the  311  sold 
under  the  provisions  of  this  program. 

Immediately  following  the  initiation  of 
this  program,  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  shall 
begin  hearings  to  determine  any  changes 
that  may  be  required  to  make  the  program 
equitable  to  all  classes  of  suppliers  and  pur- 
chasers, and  whether  the  program  should  be 
made  mandator^.  The  Chairman  of  the  OU 
Policy  Committee  will  designate  an  ad  hoc 
board  to  conduct  such  hearings  and  report 
its  findings  to  the  Oil  Policy  Committee.  The 
board  shall  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Interior,  Treasury,  and  Commerce  De- 
partments, GSA/OEP,  and  any  other  repre- 
sentatives as  the  Chairman  of  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee  may  feel  appropriate.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  shall  desig- 
nate the  Chairman  of  this  board. 

The  Oil  Policy  Committee  will  also  Investi- 
gate and  reconunend  additional  meEisures 
that  should  be  undertaken  to  encourage  al- 
locations by  major  suppliers.  For  example. 
It  will  Investigate  changes  In  Cost  of  Living 
Council  rules  and  environmental  standards 
and  regulations  that  seem  necessary  to  as- 
sure efficient  utilization  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  crude  oil  and  products. 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  BUDGET 
OVERVIEW 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  us  agree  that  our  present  con- 
gressional budgetary  practices  are  in- 
adequate, to  say  the  least.  Now  there  is 
legislation  before  us  that  would  put  an 
end  to  the  longstanding  congressional 
practice  of  considering  appropriations 
and  other  authorizations  for  spending  as 
a  series  of  unrelated  bills,  without  priori- 
ties or  limits  on  Federal  spending.  H.R. 
7130  is  sorely  needed,  for  the  Congress 
must  regain  effective  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral purse  strings. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  in  a  recent 
editorial  concurs  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  our  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee on  Budget  Contrql.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  apply  its  advice. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Congress  Needs  Budget  Overview 

Until  the  roof  of  Watergate  collapsed  on 
the  president,  all  the  notches  were  on  his 
gun  in  the  battle  between  the  executive  and 
Congress  over  governmental  powers.  More 
than  once  the  president  succeeded  without 
a  fight,  over  Issues  of  Impoundment  or  eco- 
nomic controls,  as  the  legislative  branch 
proved  to  be  unable  to  protect  Its  powers. 
Even  now,  with  presidential  authority  at  Its 
nadir.  Congress  may  again  show  that  It  has 
not  learned  Its  lesson. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  congressional  effort 
to  reform  the  legislative  branch's  handling  of 
the  federal  budget.  Archaic  practices  cur- 
rently allow  the  executive  almost  completely 
to  pre-empt  Congress  In  establishing  fiscal 
policy  and  national  spending  priorities.  Con- 
gress never  looks  at  the  budget  as  a  whole 
but  divides  it  up  into  small  chunks  that  are 
then  independently  shaped  by  various  spe- 
cial committees  that  normally  are  oblivious 
to  all  but  their  parochial  views. 

A  Joint  committee  on  budget  control  rec- 
ommended a  basically  sound  mechanism  for 
retaining  the  necessary  overview  of  the  budg- 
et as  It  passes  through  the  two  legislative 
houses.  Total  spending  ceilings  could  be  set, 
priorities  established.  The  plan  offered  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  regain  a  sense  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  that  has  been  sadly  lacking. 
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The  proposal  almost  immediately  attracted 
widespread  applause.  But  now  congressional 
liberals  are  having  second  thoughts  because 
they  fear  the  control  process  would  be  domi- 
nated by  traditionalists  and  conservatives. 
This  is  a  legitimate  concern.  However,  the 
liberal  burden  remains  to  produce  a  work- 
able alternative.  There  is  a  real  danger  that 
Internal  squabbling  such  as  this  will  leave 
Congress  with  no  reform  procedure  whatso- 
ever, a  situation  that  has  prevailed  too  often 
In  the  past.  i 


CAMBRIDGE  BUDGET  HEARINGS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  and 
I,  as  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  armounced  that  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts  stand  to  lose  close 
to  $30  million  if  the  Nixon  budget  for 
1974  is  accepted. 

Information  must  be  brought  to  the 
people  so  that  the  true  effects  of  the 
budget  cuts  can  be  known  and  under- 
stood. No  realistic  decision  can  be  made 
about  the  budget  until  we  all  understand 
what  termination  of  these  programs  will 
mean  to  the  cities  and  towns  and  all  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mas- 
sive amounts  of  federal  aid  come  to 
every  locality  in  the  form  of  categorical 
grants.  We  seldom  realize  how  much  we 
are  enabled  to  provide  services  to  our 
citizens  only  because  of  this  govern- 
mental help.  Municipalities  will  either 
have  to  lose  vital  services  or  increase 
their  tax  rates  by  tremendous  amounts. 

The  Eighth  District  hearing  focused 
on  the  impact  of  the  proposed  budget  on 
all  aspects  of  housing.  Witnesses  from 
throughout  the  Eighth  District,  repre- 
senting various  organizations  concerned 
with  housing  problems,  testified  before 
Congressman  O'Neill  and  myself. 

The  following  persons  representing 
many  aspects  of  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  in  the  area  of  housing  will 
testify. 

Mayor  Barbara  Ackerman,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mary  Castriotta,  chairman,  Cambridge 
Housing  Authority. 

Gordon  Gottsch,  administrator  of  Wel- 
lington-Harrington project  representing 
Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authority. 

Richard  M.  Brescia,  president,  board  of 
directors,  Cambridge  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Committee.  Inc. 

Saundra  Graham,  chairwoman,  Cam- 
bridge City  Council  Committee  on  Hous- 
ing representing  Cambridge  Model  Cities. 

Mayor  S.  Lester  Ralph,  of  Somervllle. 

Cornelius  Connors,  administrator,  Bos- 
ton Housing  Authority. 

Oliver  Brooks,  president.  Citizens 
Housing  and  Planning  Association. 

Ann  Bromer,  member  of  management 
department,  MHFA,  founder  and  past 
chairman  of  Watertown  Fair  Housing 
Committee. 

Frank  Manning,  president,  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Older  Americans. 
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Harry  MaCabe,  Arlington  Board  of 
Selectmen. 

The  effects  of  the  budget  cuts  will  be 
severely  felt  by  local  cities  and  towns 
particularly  in  the  area  of  education. 
The  following  programs,  which  exist  in 
many  cities  and  towns,  are  funded  by 
the  Federal  Goverrmient.  These  will  be 
terminated  under  the  proposed  Nixon 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Title  I — Aid  to  the  disadvantaged  has 
provided  moneys  to  improve  educational 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  in  low- 
income  areas. 

Title  II — Library  resources:  Nearly 
all  public  school  systems  in  the  area  and 
the  State  have  received  funds  for  library 
media  resources  every  year  since  1966. 

Title  rn — Aid  to  innovative  education : 
This  program  is  designed  to  create  in- 
novative models  supplementing  the  reg- 
ular school  curriculum,  and  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  success  throughout  the 
State. 

Title  VI  B— Education  for  the  handi- 
capped includes  two  programs  which  are 
designed  to  provide  handicapped  chil- 
dren with  special  tools  of  learning  so  that 
they  can  successfully  participate  in 
school  programs. 

Nutrition  and  health,  drug  abuse  ed- 
ucation, occupational,  vocational,  and 
adult  education,  aid  to  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  environmental  ed- 
ucation, and  NDEA  audiovisual  equip- 
ment all  receive  0  dollars  in  the  Nixon 
budget,  while  bilingual  education  and 
dropout  prevention,  though  not  termi- 
nated, are  severely  cut. 

Titles  I,  n,  and  in  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  provide  exten- 
sion of  library  services  to  areas  without 
developed  libraries,  strengthen  regional 
resource  centers,  provide  for  construc- 
tion of  new  libraries  or  renovation  or 
remodeling,  and  help  provide  inter- 
library  cooperation.  Despite  remarkable 
gain  and  benefits  in  all  these  areas, 
these  programs  are  terminated  in  the 
Nixon  budget. 

Massachusetts  received  $3,582,471  un- 
der the  special  milk  program  in  fiscal 
year  1973  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  milk 
for  schoolchildren.  The  Nixon  budget 
terminates  this  program  in  all  schools 
except  those  not  having  hot  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

School  assistance  in  federally  impacted 
areas  has  been  terminated  for  category 
"B"  students  whose  parents  do  not  live 
on  Federal  property,  depriving  local 
school  districts  of  a  substantial  amount 
of  money. 

Federal  programs  including  manpow-er 
development  training  assistance,  the 
Neighborhoxl  Youth  Corps,  and  the 
emergency  employment  program  have 
provided  Important  and  worthwhile  work 
to  man.v  of  the  citizens  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District.  These  programs 
are  being  terminated  or  severely  cut 
back. 

Not  only  will  this  mean  an  increase  in 
the  already  too  high  unemployment  rate 
of  the  area,  but  services  that  are  neces- 
sary to  cities  and  towns  will  be  lost  or 
municipalities  will  have  to  increase  their 
budgets  in  order  to  continue  these  pro- 
grams. 

Under    the    emergency    employment 
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program  vital  services  were  provided  to 
towns  and  cities.  In  some  areas  this 
meant  increased  police  protection,  reha- 
bilitation of  public  buildings,  improve- 
ment of  park  areas.  These  are  jobs  that 
cities  and  towns  had  not  been  able  to 
afford  on  their  own. 

People  employed  under  EEA  were 
often  those  members  of  our  society  who 
have  the  most  difficult  time  finding 
work;  Vietnam  veterans,  people  over  45 
and  those  under  22. 

CAMBRIDGE 

The  information  contained  in  this 
packet  does  not  include  the  huge 
amounts  of  funds  that  will  be  lost  be- 
cause of  cutbacks  in  higher  education, 
medical  research  and  health  care  de- 
livery. Harvard,  MIT,  Boston  University 
and  the  numerous  other  schools  of  higher 
education  and  their  co-op  medical 
schools  and  teaching  hospitals  have  been 
the  recipients  of  Federal  grants  that 
have  made  it  possible  for  cities  and 
towns  to  accomplish  complex  tasks  and 
have  meant  jobs  and  services  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Greater  Boston  area  and  in- 
deed the  entire  Commonwealth. 

Statistics  were  compiled  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Cambridge  Model  Cities 
Agencies'  "Impact  Repwrt — An  Analysis 
of  the  Impact  of  the  Reordering  of  Fed- 
eral Budgeting  Priorities  on  the  City  of 
Cambridge."  In  a  forthcoming  report, 
the  Cambridge  Model  Cities  Agency  will 
examine  in  depth  other  aspects  of  the 
impact  of  the  budget  cuts. 

I  would  now  like  to  outline  the  specifics 
of  the  statistics : 

TOTAL  STATISTICS 

Social  service  programs  in  Cambridge 
operate  on  a  total  budget  of  $11,517,592: 
of  which  $4,565,109  is  used  for  personnel. 
Four  himdred  six  full-time  jobs  and  267 
part-time  jobs  are  generated  out  of  this 
amount  with  Cambridge  residents  hold- 
ing 307  full-time  and  173  part-time  posi- 
tions. 

Of  this  total  social  service  budget, 
about  62  percent — $7,162,870 — is  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government. 
23  percent — $2,644,031.58 — by  private 
sources,  8  percent — $884,394.98 — by  the 
city  and  7  percent — $817.905 — by  the 
State. 

Upon  examination  of  Federal  budget 
cuts  and  their  direct  and  "ripple"  effects 
on  Cambridge  it  can  be  predicted  that  the 
city  will  receive  only  about  half  this  to- 
tal amount  in  the  future.  The  Federal 
Government  is  reducing  its  commitment 
by  at  least  57  percent,  directly  affecting 
$491.436 — in  city  matching  or  supportive 
funds — about  56  percent  of  the  city's 
total  contribution  to  nonmunicipal  so- 
cial service  delivery.  The  State  and  pri- 
vate ."sources  can  be  expected  to  reduce 
their  Cambridge  contributions  by  at  least 
$29,400 — and  $609,150.  respectively. 

Total  employment  in  nonmunicipal  so- 
cial service  delivery  will  be  cut  by  at 
least  48  percent — affecting  a  minimum 
of  323  people — 260  of  them — 80  percent — 
Cambridge  residents.  Total  payroll  loss 
can  be  expected  to  run  to  at  least  $2,- 
142,906 — $1,693,985,  78  percent,  to  Cam- 
bridge residents  alone. 

HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Health:  The  hospital  has  lost  a  $40.- 
000    Public    Health    Service    grant    for 
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nursing  training.  The  director  feels  that 
the  patients  ^vill  have  to  absorb  the  cost 
of  nursing  education  rather  than  cut 
back  on  the  size  of  the  school. 

Crime  and  juvenile  delinquency: 
Youth  Resources  Bureau — Youth  Re- 
sources Bureau,  Inc. — K.  Saravelas,  di- 
rector. 

The  Youth  Resources  Bureau  works  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  delinquency  in  Cam- 
bridge through  both  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation services.  It  is  not  known  yet 
whether  a  S87.000  LEAA  grant  will  be 
renewed.  If  it  is  not,  this  funding  cut  will 
reduce  the  level  of  activity  in  the  Junior 
Advocate  program,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  program  development  and  will  wipe 
out  the  in-house  evaluation  capability. 
The  Bureau  does  not  see  much  oppor- 
tunity to  generate  Federal  funds  to 
maintain  or  increase  their  services. 
Rather,  they  see  this  objective  being  met 
by  the  assumption  by  the  YRB  of  ex- 
panded responsibility  for  youth  pro- 
gramming within  the  city. 

EDUCATION    AND    MANPOWER    SUMMABT 

Information  was  collected  on  22  Edu- 
cation—including child  care— and  man- 
power programs  which  have  a  cumulative 
budget  of  $4,100,093.  These  funds  have 
generated  311  jobs,  of  which  234  are  filled 
by  Cambridge  residents.  Roughly  75  per- 
cent of  these  funds  come  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  from  the  Departments 
of  HEW  and  DOL.  About  one-third  of 
the  Federal  funds  will  be  lost  in  1974 
due  principally  to  terminations  in  man- 
power and  the  remedial  education  pro- 
grams. Relatively  few  State  and  private 
funds  seem  to  be  in  jeopardy.  However, 
in  child  care,  the  Odd  Hour  program  will 
terminate  unless  alternate  funding  can 
be  found,  while  other  programs  are  suf- 
fering from  a  tightening  of  regulations 
and  eligibility  criteria.  In  terms  of  posi- 
tions, many  of  them  are  from  Cambridge. 

Several  of  the  agencies  are  looking  to- 
ward the  foundation  to  provide  alternate 
funding,  and  several  more  have  applied 
to  other  State  and  Federal  sources.  The 
manpower  and  training  programs  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit  as  the  Public 
Service  Careers  programs — and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — are  going 
to  be  terminated,  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  lost  over  two-thirds  of 
its  funding. 

EDTTCATION 

Remedial  programs:  Development  in 
reading  efficiency.  DIRE.  Cambridge 
School  Department,  Dr.  John  P.  Sennott, 
director. 

The  DIRE  program  provides  remedial 
reading  instruction  based  on  an  individ- 
ualized approach  for  students  in  grades 
1  through  4;  400  children  from  14  schools 
participate  in  the  program.  The  $261,- 
762.92  that  the  program  operates  on  is 
provided  by  HEW— Title  I,  PL  89-10 
ESEA.  Thirty  full-time  people  are  em- 
ployed by  the  program.  20  of  them  are 
Cambridge  residents.  At  this  time,  the 
program  director,  Dr.  John  Sermott.  does 
not  expect  a  substantial  decrease  in 
amount  of  funding. 

Follow-through  program.  Cambridge 
School  Department,  Dr.  Hugh  Corbin,  di- 
rector. 
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This  project  offers  coordinated  social, 
psychological,  health  and  nutritional 
services  to  300  children  from  the  Fitz- 
gerald, Roberts  and  Harrington  school 
districts.  Dr.  Corbin  expects  that  $14,752 
will  be  lost  from  Follow- through  funds 
and  that  $46,200  could  be  lost  from  title 
I  ESEA  funds.  The  results  of  these  cuts 
will  mean:  cutting  entirely  their  contract 
with  Family  Counseling  to  families  with 
problem  children;  eliminating  travel 
funds  that  enabled  staff  to  visit  the  Bank 
St.  College  of  Education  for  training; 
cutting  back  in  their  ability  to  deliver 
dentist's  csire  to  children  and  eliminating 
the  medical  consultant;  cutting  75  per- 
cent of  the  food  services  budget  to  chil- 
dren; and  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
amount  of  instructional  supplies  for  the 
classrooms.  The  program  has  requested 
funds  from  the  school  department  as  well 
as  from  local  foundations  and  corpora- 
tions. 

Curriculum  development:  The  multi- 
ethnic program,  Cambridge  School  De- 
partment, Dr.  Powers  and  Dr.  Boyce,  di- 
rectors. 

This  demonstration  program  was  re- 
sponsible for  introducing  special  multi- 
ethnic units  into  the  regular  social 
studies  curricula  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment. The  Model  Cities  Agency  funded 
the  program  as  a  1-year  demonstration 
project  and  the  school  department  is  as- 
suming it  as  a  regular  part  of  their  ed- 
ucational plarming  and  development. 

The  instructional  aides  program,  Cam- 
bridge School  Department. 

The  School  Department  has  assumed 
mcreasing  responsibility  for  this  program 
which  provides  22  teacher  aides  to  4 
Model  Neighborhood  Schools;  the  Rob- 
erts, the  Fletcher,  the  Harrington,  and 
the  LongfeUow.  The  School  Department 
now  pays  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  and  could  be  expected  to  assume 
the  remainder  if  MCA  funds  were  lost. 

ADULT    EDUCATION 

Cambridge  Center  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion. Ms.  A.  O'Laughlin. 

The  Center  offers  approximately  350 
noncredlt  courses.  4  times  a  year  in  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  It  does  not  re- 
ceive funds  other  than  private  grants 
and  gifts. 

Community  Learning  Center,  Cam- 
bridge PubUc  Library,  Ms.  J.  Costa  di- 
rector. 

The  CLC  is  designed  to  serve  adults 
who  need  basic  educational  skills  or  job- 
related  college  training.  The  target  popu- 
lation can  be  described  as  the  68  percent 
of  MNA  adults  who  have  not  completed 
high  school  and  the  30  to  40  percent  non- 
English  speaking  MNA  residents.  The 
loss  of  Model  Cities  funding  will  wipe  out 
most  of  the  CLC  program.  At  the  present 
time  the  only  fimding  the  program  Is 
relatively  certain  of  is  the  VISTA  money. 
If  they  lose  HEW  and  MCA  funds  only 
the  teacher  trainees  paid  for  through 
VISTA  will  remain.  Nine  employees 
would  lose  their  jobs,  all  of  them  Cam- 
bridge residents.  The  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  HEW- 
Bureau  of  Adult  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education  are  possible  funding 
sources. 
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CHIU)   CASE    PROGSAMS 

Model  Cities  Day  Care  Program,  Cam- 
bridge Headstart,  Inc.,  Ms.  Claire  Mason, 
director. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  which  pro- 
vides full  day  care  for  60  children  from 
the  MNA  is  primarily  fimded  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
While  funding  itself  is  not  in  jeopardy— 
except  for  the  $30,000  of  MCA  funds  that 
will  be  lost — new  eligibility  and  financial 
accountability  regulations  may  mean 
that  the  program  could  lose  some  of  its 
allocated  slots  and  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  number  of  staff. 

MANPOWER 

Public  Service  Careers,  MCA,  W.  Lir- 
by.  director. 

The  Model  Cities'  administered  PSC 
program  provided  educational  and  voca- 
tional training  opportunities  for  88  low- 
income  individuals  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic sector.  Additionally,  it  worked  toward 
the  relaxation  of  existing  civil  service 
barriers  against  the  employment  of  low- 
income  people.  The  termination  of  the 
Public  Service  Careers  program  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  ended  this  pro- 
gram on  April  28. 

Public  Service  Careers,  CEOC,  Dolores 
Mendelson,  director. 

The  Public  Service  Careers  program 
provides  low-income  employees  of 
CEOC — and  five  other  CAP  agencies— 
with  educational  opportunities,  skill 
training  and  necessary  supportive  serv- 
ices to  aid  them  in  advancing  into  ca- 
reers in  the  human  services  field.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  PSC  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  wlU  eliminate  service  delivery 
to  150  clients. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Franklin 
Wright,  director. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
administered  through  CEOC.  provides 
youth — through  in-school,  out-of -school 
and  sununer  components — with  an  op- 
portunity for  paid  work  experience, 
meaningful  job  training  and  additional 
supportive  services.  Budgetary  cuts  in 
this  program  will  eliminate  approxi- 
mately 900  jobs  for  yoimg  people. 

The  r'ree  Employment  Office,  City  De- 
partment of  Budget  and  Personnel, 
James  Mulcahy,  director. 

This  program  funds  the  employment 
of  52  Cambridge  residents  in  public  sec- 
tor jobs  throughout  the  city.  For  exam- 
ple, 6  positions  were  filled  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Public  Library  from  Emergency 
Employment  Act  funds.  While  the  fund- 
ing for  Free  Employment  Office  has  been 
extended  for  an  additional  15  months, 
it  appears  that  the  moneys  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  continue  the  program  at  Its 
present  level  of  52  slots.  At  the  library 
the  loss  of  the  six  FEEA  funded  posi- 
tions will  mean  that  outreach  service 
will  be  terminated  at  the  branch  li- 
braries, drop-in  centers,  day  care  centers 
and  community  schools.  Bookmobile 
service  will  be  cutback  and  off  the  road 
during  illness  and  vacations. 

RECREATION 

Cambridge  Community  Schools  Rec- 
reational   Services,    Cambridge    Com- 
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muity  Schools,  Barbara  Hansel,  direc- 
tor. 

The  Recreational  Services  program 
provides  a  wide  variety  of  recreational 
services  to  model  neighborhood  area 
residents;  particularly  the  children. 
Programs  operated  include  two  preteen 
centers,  a  year-round  after-school  pro- 
gram and  an  intensive  schedule  of  sum- 
mer events.  Programs  that  address  the 
special  needs  of  the  elderly,  adults,  and 
families  are  also  operated. 

The  Recreational  Services  component 
of  Community  Schools  Is  completely 
funded  by  the  Model  Cities  Agency. 
In  the  absence  of  replacement  fimding, 
the  program  would  be  discontinued. 

ADVOCACY 


Advocacy  programs  or  agencies  are 
defined,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  as 
those  programs  or  agencies  which  assist 
any  specific  and  predetermined  segment 
of  the  general  populace  in  organizing 
desires  and  positions  to  those  segments 
of  general  society,  government,  and 
private  enterprise  which  affect  their 
state  of  well-being,  and  in  asserting 
more  control  over  their  environment  in 
general.  Advocacy  Is  also  defined  as  in- 
dividual assistance  granted  to  members 
of  a  predefined  group  in  any  phase  of 
their  dealings  with  social,  private  or 
governmental  institutions  beyond  the 
group. 

Of  the  15  advocacy  programs  sur- 
veyed, 12  relied  wholly  or  predominantly 
upon  Federal  funding  to  meet  opera- 
tional costs.  All  twelve  responded  that 
they  would  be  affected  adversely  by 
Federal  cutbacks.  Ten  face  certain  ter- 
mination of  operation:  one  faces  a  cer- 
tain 80-percent  cutback  In  service 
delivery  and  likely  termination;  another 
faces  a  5-  to  10-percent  cutback  in  serv- 
ice delivery.  Of  the  $1,670,200  received 
by  the  12  last  year  from  the  Federal 
Government.  $1,346,450  will  not  be 
renewed.  This  means  124  people— 97  of 
them  Cambridge  residents— will  lose 
their  jobs — for  a  total  payroll  loss  of 
$974,724-$767,125  of  which  wen?  ?o 
Cambridge  residents. 

COPA  relies  on  a  Model  Cities  fund- 
^  of  $31,000  for  basic  operational  costs, 
without  which  it  will  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue staffed  operations.  This,  in  turn 
will  be  the  result  in  the  termination  of 
various  grants  and  inkind  matching 
having  an  annual  total  dollar  value  of 
156,050  and  complete  suspension  of  all 
ongoing  programs  and  services. 

Cambridge  Spanish  Council,  Spanish 
CouncU,  Inc..  Natalie  S.  O'Connor,  direc- 
tor. 

The  Spanish  Coimcil  provides  a  broad 
range  of  social  services  to  the  Cambridge 
Hispanic  community  Including  referral 
and  In  the  areas  of  education,  health, 
recreation,  housing,  employment,  legal 
assistance,  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion assistance,  and  homemaklng  In- 
struction. 

Loss  of  Model  Cities  core  moneys  of 
$31,000  and  OEO  inkind  contributions 
amounting  to  $7,500  will  result  In  pro- 
gram termination  in  the  absence  replace- 
ment funding  from  other  sources.  OEO 
presently  funds  a  proposal  writer  whose 
services  are  shared  with  COPA  and  who 
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Is  engaged  In  a  full-time  effort  to  locate 
such  funding  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors. 

Concerned  Black  Parents,  Concerned 
Black  Parents,  Inc.,  Octavia  Hudson, 
director. 

Concerned  Black  Parents  work  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  In  Cam- 
bridge by  working  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
with  the  school  administration.  It  also 
supports  a  scholarship  fund  for  deserv- 
ing high  school  seniors  in  the  public 
schools. 

Model  Cities  provides  $31,000  for  staff- 
ings  of  Concerned  Black  Parents.  Re- 
moval of  this  funding  will  result  in  dis- 
continuance of  staffed  operations. 

Cambridge  Civic  Committee,  Cam- 
bridge City  Government,  Clorae  Evere- 
teze,  director. 

The  Civic  Unity  Committee  studies  ex- 
isting educational  practices  within  the 
city  and  works  with  the  Department  of 
Education  to  formulate  and  encourage 
educational  policies  and  practices  cal- 
culated to  Increase  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  Cambridge  citizens.  The 
committee  also  works  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  discrimination  in  housing,  to- 
ward better  police-commimlty  relations, 
and  toward  improved  medical  and  health 
care  within  the  Cambridge  community 

The  Civic  Unity  Committee  is  com- 
pletely funded  by  the  city  of  Cambridge 
and  expects  no  drastic  revision  of  its 
budget. 

Cambridge  Council  on  Aging,  Cam- 
bridge City  Government,  Charles  Moore, 
chairman. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  impact  of  loss 
of  full-time  staff  on  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  advocacy  organizations.  No  doubt 
most  will  continue  to  exist  in  some 
form,  but  their  ability  to  provide  In- 
dividuals services  and  referrals  will  ob- 
viously suffer  badly.  In  some  cases  the 
possibility  of  alternative  funding  exists, 
but  most  programs  seem  pessimistic 
about  successfully  procuring  it. 

ADVOCACT 

Model  Cities  Administration.  MCA, 
James  L.  Farrell,  director. 

The  Model  Cities  Administration 
monitors  the  operation  of  11  contract- 
ing agencies  in  the  areas  of  health  and 
social  services,  housing,  manpower,  edu- 
cation, and  recreation  as  well  as  engag- 
ing in  planning  and  evaluation  activities 
within  the  model  neighborhood  and  the 
city  as  a  whole. 

Suspension  of  HUD  funding  of  Cam- 
bridge Model  Cities  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  action  year  on  December  31.  1973, 
will  result  in  the  termhiation  of  the  pro- 
gram as  it  is  now  constituted. 

Cambridge  Economic  Opportunity 
Committee.  Inc.  Administration,  CEOC 
David  Entin,  director. 

CEOC  operates  and/or  sponsors  12  pro- 
gram components  providing  services  In 
the  area  of  community  organization, 
manpower,  housing,  health,  youth,  el- 
derly, and  education. 

Defunding  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  end  direct  service  pro- 
gram, support  for  neighborhood-based 
groups  and  organizations,  and  the  ca- 
pability to  provide  administrative,  fiscal, 
and  community  planning  services.  Un- 
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less  Federal  court  suits  halt  the  disman- 
tling to  OEO  at  the  Federal  level  or  the 
State  appropriates  funds  for  community 
action  agencies  In  Massachusetts;  CEOC 
can  only  hope  to  continue  to  exist  in  a 
minimal  survival  budget. 

Cambridge  Organization  of  Portuguese 
^ericans,  COPA,  Aurelio  Torres.  cSS! 

COPA  is  a  multiservice  agency  dealine 
primanly,  but  not  exclusively  ^?tS  thosi 
of  Portuguese  descent.  Its  role  In  the 

raiTa^'Tnr'^^^'  °"  advocac'y,  i?efS! 
rais.  and  information  in  such  areas  as 

mii^t  '^^^^l  h°»^i"g.  legal  Affairs,  e^lof- 

T^h  T^l^y^-  ^^^"^'  education.  iS- 
&uage.  and  Immigration 

satVSSs'"'  *™'°''  -'"Si. 

f!fiJSlf''°"".^u^  presently  receives  $10- 
684,98  from  the  city  to  carry  out  Its  man- 

^^'eS^^^'^'^^^^^^-^-^willnrSe 

EmfS^cfarV^'^'^''^^  Committee  of 
nator  '     "^^"^  Wheatly,  coordi- 

To^m«Sof^'^*'=^^  ^^^  t^o  "lain  goals: 
;f,oH ^H^"  ^^  strengthen  the  orga- 
nization of  senior  citizens  through  toe 
Committee  of  Elders,  and  to  coordinSi 
with  community  agencies  to  insure  the 
development  and  effective  operation  of 
&a:5Se°  ^^"'^  '^^  elderly^iS  S? 
Termination  of  CEOC  funding  will  de- 
pnve  the  Committee  of  Elders  of  comi 
munity  organizers  and  technical  asslS- 

vn?,f^^  ^""f^  Development  program 
Youth  Councils,  CEOC,  Howard  Sticklw 
coordinator.  «"i-jucr. 

.  The  Youth  Development  program  as- 
sist^ the  activities  of  the  Youth  CounSL 
^■^thin  the  six  CEOC  Planning  S 
neighborhoods.  The  councils  identtf? 
their  own  particular  needs  and  work 
JncmP.f^^'"  '■f  i^ent  groups,  agencies,  and 
institutions  to  Involve  youth  in  conlmu- 
nity  issues,  especially  those  affecting  the 
lives  of  young  people.  ^^^^^  uie 

Termination  of  CEOC  funding  will  de- 
pnve  the  Youth  CouncUs  of  steff  com- 
munity organizers  and  technical  asslst- 

CEOC  Community  Relations  and  Serv- 
ice, CEOC,  Dan  Harkins,  director 

Community  Relations  and  Services 
supports  the  participation  of  nelghbor- 

^Tci  '■^j'*^?^.^  defining  neighborhood 
needs,  identifying  resources  and  assist- 
mg  Neighborhood  Planning  teams  In 
carrying  out  neighborhood  development 
programs.  The  major  purpose  of  the 
project  IS  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
citizen  participatory  structure  of  the 
Planning  Teams,  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  Task  Forces.  The  project  aims  at 
having  a  major  impact  on  the  attitudes 
and  resource  allocation  of  the  commu- 
nity to  resolve  the  problems  of  poverty 

Termination  of  CEOC  funding  will  re- 
sult in  cessation  of  activities. 

City  Demonstration  Agency.  Inc..  CDA 
Inc..  Frank  Fraumeni,  interim  director! 

CDA,  Inc.  attempts  to  organize  inter- 
ested residents  Into  planning  councils 
in  the  areas  of  housing,  recreation,  edu- 
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cation,  manpower,  health  and  social 
services  and  municipal  and  environ- 
mental affairs  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  CD  A  Model  Cities  Neighbor- 
hood Board  on  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  community.  CDA  staff  also 
provides  a  liaison  with  other  agencies 
and  departments  operating  in  the  com- 
munity. 

CDA.  Inc.  is  completely  funded  by  the 
Model  Cities  Agency  and  would  termi- 
nate staff  operations  in  the  absence  of 
such  funding. 

Urban  Planning  Aid.  Urban  Planning 
Aid.  Inc..  Jame»  S.  Turner,  director. 

Urban  Planning  Aid  assists  all  people 
the  low-income  community  and  work- 
place groups  with  problems  in  housing, 
transportation,  and  industrial  health  and 
safety. 

UPA  expects  to  lose  $219,000  of  a 
$286,000  OEO  grant  and  will  be  forced 
to  discontinue  almost  all  ongoing  pro- 
grams and  reduce  clientele  service  by  80 
percent. 

Tenant  Senate,  Tenant  Senate,  Inc. 

The  Tenant  Senate  attempts  to  reduce 
the  number  of  physical,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  in  public  housing  proj- 
ects and  provides  information  to  tenants 
regarding  housing  policy  which  may  af- 
fect them.  The  Tenant  Senate  staff  also 
seeks  to  facilitate  tenants"  relationships 
with  the  Housing  Authority. 

The  Tenant  Senate  is  totally  funded 
by  the  Model  Cities  Agency  and  will  be 
forced  to  cease  staffed  operations  in  the 
absence  of  MCA  funding. 

HOUSING    AND    PHYSICAL    DEVELOPMENT 

The  complexity  of  the  issue  of  the  sta- 
tus of  Housing  and  Physical  Develop- 
ment in  Cambridge  in  light  of  apparent 
new  Federal  directions,  dictates  that 
consideration  of  the  issue  be  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  and  relative  impact 
of  the  service  providers. 

As  can  be  seen,  che  four  programs  sur- 
veyed are  dependent  upon  Federal  fund- 
ing for  their  total  operating  expenses. 
While  $984,526  in  city  and  private 
moneys  is  involved,  this  funding  is  con- 
ditional in  each  case  upon  an  initial  Fed- 
eral commitment.  It  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  with  the  withdrawal 
of  this  Federal  support  of  all  four  pro- 
grams, with  an  aggregate  budget  of 
$1,707,653,  will  be  forced  to  suspend  op- 
erations, laying  off  nine  employees — 
seven  of  whom  are  Cambridge  resi- 
dents—  with  a  total  payroll  loss  to  Cam- 
bridge residents  of  $74,500. 

Statistics  follow : 

PAST  A. — HOUSING  AND  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Home  Improvement  Program: 
Total  Budget:  $208,200  '. 
Personnel  Budget:  $14,000. 
Number  of  Employees :  1.  • 
Number  of  Clients:  92  -. 
Work  Equity  Program: 
ToUl  Budget :  $466,200  «. 
Personnel  Budget :  $31,500. 
Number  of  Employees :  2  ( 1 )  • . 
Number  of  Cambridge  Resident  Employees: 
2    (ll. 
Number  of  Clients:  35 «. 
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Open  Space  Program : 
Total  Budget:  $956,253. 
C.E.OC.  Housing  Development: 
Total  Budget:  $77,000. 
Personnel  Budget:  $57,000. 
Number  of  Employees:  3  (2). 
Number  of  Cambridge  resident  Employees: 
2  (2). 
Number  of  Clients:  3.000. 
Totals 

Total  Budget:  $1,707,653. 
Personnel  Budget:  $102,500. 
Number  of  Employees:  6(3). 
Number  of  Cambridge  Resident  Employees: 
4  (3). 

PART    B HOUSING    AND    PHYSICAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Home  Improvemejit  Program: 

Federal:  Money  Received:  $63,000.  Money 
Lost:   $63,000 

Private:  Monjy  Received:  S145.200.  Money 
Ijost:   $144,000.'' 

Total  Budget:  $208,200. 

Total  Loss:  $207,000. 

Work  Equity  Program: 

Federal:  Money  Received:  $105,000.  Money 
Lost:  $105,000. 

Private:  Money  Received:  $361,200.  Money 
Lost:   S360.000.' 

Total  Budget:  $466,200. 

Total  Loss:  $465,000.  ] 

Open  Space  Program: 

Federal:  Money  Received.  $478,127.  Money 
Lost:  $478,127. 

City:  Money  Received:  $478,126.  Money 
Lost:  $478,126. 

Total  Budget :  $956,253. 

Total  Loss:  $956,253. 

C.E.OC.  Housitig  Development: 

Federal:  Money  Received:  $77,000.  Money 
Lost:  $77,000. 

Total  Budget:  $77,000. 

Total  Loss:  $77,000. 

Federal : 

Total  Received:  $723,127.  Total  Lost: 
$723,127. 

City: 

Total  Received:  $478,126.  Total  Lost: 
$478,126. 

Private : 

Total  Received:  $506,400.  Total  Lost: 
$504,000. 

Total  Budget: 

Total  Received :  $1,707,653. 

Total  Loss: 

Total  Lost:  $1,705,253. 

PART   C HOUSING    AND    PHYSICAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Home  and  Improvement  Program: 

Personnel  Cut:  Total:  1. 

Payrolls  Loss:  Total:  $14,000. 

Reduction  in  Service  Delivery :  Complete. 

Availability  of  Alternative  Funding:  Un- 
clear. 

Work  Equity  Program : 

Personnel  Cuts:  Total:  2(1)*.  Cambridge 
Residents:  $2  (1). 

Payroll  Loss:  Total:  $31,500.  Cambridge 
Residents:  $31,500. 

Reduction  In  Service  Delivery:   Complete. 

Availability  of  Alternative  Funding:  tJn- 
clear. 

Open  Space  Program : 

Reduction  In  Service  Delivery:  Complete. 
AvallabUlty  of  Alternative  Funding:  No. 

C.E.OC.  Housing  Development: 

Personnel  Cuts:  Total:  3  (2).  Cambridge 
Residents:  2  (2).  Cambridge  Residents: 
$43,000  \ 

Payroll  Loss :  Total :  $57,000. 

Reduction  In  Service  Delivery:  Complete. 

Availability  of  Alternative  Funding:  Vn- 
clear. 


•Flgrures  in  parentheses  indicate  part-time 
employees. 

'  Includes  $144,000  anticipated  In  loans 
through  private  lending  Institutions. 

=  In  1971-1972. 

•Includes  $360,000  anticipated  In  loans 
through  private  lending  institutions. 

♦Anticipated  clients  In  1973-74. 


'  Includes  anticipated  loss  of  $144,000   In 
loans  from  private  lending  Institutions. 

•  Includes  anticipated   loss  of  $360,000   in 
loans  from  private  lending  institutions. 

'  Approximate  figure. 

•  Figures    in    Parentheses    indicate    part- 
time  employees. 
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Totals : 

Personnel  Cuts:  Total:  6  (3).  Cambridge 
Residents:  4  (3). 

Payroll  Loss:  Total:  $102,500.  Cambridge 
Residents:  $74,500. 

SOMERVILLE 

The  figures  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing information  are  minimal  amounts 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are 
other  areas  which  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Statistics  were  compiled  v>ith  the  as- 
sistance of  Mayor  S.  Lester  Ralph,  and 
Carl  B.  Johnston,  Mayor's  Funding  and 
Development  Coordinator's  "Effect  of 
Federal  Budget  Cuts  on  SomervUle:'" 

Proposed  Federal  Budget 
LOSS 

City 

1.  Program:   Emergency  Employment 
Federal     Fund     Source:     Department     ol 

Labor. 

P.Y.  1973:  $736,359. 
F.Y.  1974:  0. 

Job  Loss:  85  full  time  and  40  summer 
youth. 

Service  Loss:  2  drop-In  centers  for  elderly 
gone;  food  delivery  to  700  elderly  and  In-' 
firm,  gone;  3  street  workers  for  delinquent 
teens,  gone;  4  community  school  workers 
gone,  program  eliminated;  public  houslne 
maintenance,  cut  back;  renovation  staff  for 
century  old  school  buUdlngs,  gone;  highway 
department,    cut    back;    code    enforcement 

^Q^n   t'"'.'?^    '^    ^"'*  ^°'^    liouslng  predates 
1930;  funding  and  development  arm  of  Exec- 
utive Department  cut  by  i,i,  cut  back. 
Schools 

2.  Program:   EducatlonaUy  disadvantaged 
Federal  Fund  Source:  HEW  Title  I.  PL  89- 

F.Y.  1973:  $572,000. 

P.Y.  1974:  likely  out. 

Job  Loss:  250. 

Service  Loss:  3400  educationally  deprived 
chUdren  lose  opportunity  for  special  assist- 
ance. 

3.  Program:  School  Libraries. 
Federal  Fund  Source :  HEW  Title  II 
F.Y.  1973 :  $20,710. 

P.Y.  1974:  likely  out  by  1975. 

Job  Loss:  1. 

Service  Loss:  Century  old  schools  without 
libraries  lose  opportunity  for  this  equipment 
to  children. 

4.  Program:  Innovative  Education. 

Federal  Fund  Source :  HEW Tltip  ttt 

P.Y.  1973:  $15,000.  "«=  ^i^- 

P.Y.  1974:  likely  out. 

Job  Loss :  none. 

Service  Loss:  Old  system  and  old  curric- 
ulum  loses  opportunity  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams common  to  new  systems. 

5.  Program:    Handicapped. 

Federal  Fund  Source:  HEW — Title  VI  B 
F.Y.  1973:  $12,000. 
P.Y.  1974:  likely  out. 
Job  Loss:  1. 

Service  Loss:  Loss  of  opportunity  for  hand- 
icapped and  retarded. 

6.  Program:  Adult  Basic  Education. 
Federal  Fund  Source:  HEW— ABE. 
F.Y.  1973:  $15,000. 

F.Y.  1974:  likely  out. 

Job  Loss:  as  many  as  100  trained  for  new 
Jobs. 

Service  Loss:  Literacy  training  and  high- 
school  equivalency  for  adults  In  city  with 
median  of  11th  grade. 

7.  Program:  Aide  for  chUdren  of  military. 
Federal  Fund  Source :  PL  874. 

FY.  1973:  $61,000. 

F.Y.  1974:  0. 

Job  Loss:  none. 

Service  Loss:  Extra  burden  to  city  for  chil- 
dren here  due  to  federal  projects  but  not  liv- 
ing on  military  bases. 
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8.  Program:  Leased  Housing. 

P.Y.  1974:  100  units  planned  are  eliminated 
(new  units) — $250,000. 

9.  Program:  New  scattered  site  housing. 
P.Y.   1974:   $750,000  for  20  new  units  ap- 
proved for  families — approval  rescinded. 

I    LOSS 

SomervUle  Hospital 

1.  Program:  Nursing  Student  Scholarships. 
Federal  Fund  Source:   HEW. 

P.Y.  1973:  $85,561. 

F.Y.  1974:  0. 

Job  Loss :   30  nursing  student  grants. 

Service  Loss:  Career  training,  student 
nurses  In  hospital.  Increased  expense  to 
families  of  students. 

2.  Program:  Neighborhood  Health  Centers. 
Federal  Fund  Source:   OEO  via  EMOC 
P.Y.  1973:   $9,080. 

F.Y.  1974:  0. 

Job  Loss:  Pediatrician  time. 
Service  Loss:  Health  services  to  about  3.000 
low  Income  people. 

3.  Program:  Hospital  and  health  center 
building. 

Federal   Fund  Source:    HEW   Hill -Burton. 
F.Y.   1973:    $200,000. 
Job  Loss:  30  construction. 
Service  Loss:  New  facility  for  community 
without  easy  access  to  other  hospitals. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Federal  Fund  Source:  Department  of 
Labor — EMOC. 

F.Y.  1973:   $238,000. 

F.Y.  1974:  0. 

Job  Loss:  407  summer  youth;  35  year 
round;  12  staff. 

Service  Loss:  Park  renovation  for  teens  and 
environmental  education,  audio-visual  train- 
ing, arts  training,  tutorial,  experience  In 
Columbia.  South  America  Journalism  train- 
ing, early  childhood  training, 

SomervUle  Anti-Poverty  Project-EMOC 

1.  Program:  SomervUle  Services;  2  Health 
Centers;  2  Elderly  Drop-In  Centers;  Pood 
Delivery  to  Elderly  and  Infirm;  Mystic  LetuTi- 
Ing  Center;  Alternative  High  School;  and 
Pood  Coop. 

Federal  Fund  Source:   OEO. 

P.Y.  1973:  $103,000. 

P.Y.  1974:  0.  , 

Job  Loss:  14.  I' 

Service  Loss:  Services  listed  would  need 
to  close  and  cut  service  mostly  for  chUdren 
and  elderly. 

2.  Program :  Planning  and  Administration. 
Federal  Fund  Source :  OEO. 

P.Y.  1973:  $40,000. 
P.Y.  1974:  0. 
Job  Loss:  3. 

Service  Loss:  Coordination  for  above 
services. 

3.  Program:  Headstart — Day  Care.  Federal 
Fund  Source:  HER  IV  A.  F.Y.  1973:  $280,000 
P.Y.  1974:  about  $200,000  (loss  of  about  $80,- 
000).  Job  loss:  10. 

Service  Loss:  2  classrooms  of  children. 
Cambridge /SomervUle  Legal  Services 

Federal  Fund  Source:  OEO.  P.Y.  1973- 
$122,000  for  SomervUle.  F.Y.  1974:  could  be 
totally  out.  Job  Loss:  6. 

Service  Loss:  legal  services  to  hundreds 
of  people. 

'        EFFECTS    OF    FEDERAL    CUTS    ON    INDIVIDUALS 
IN  SOMERVILLE 
OAIN 

This  is  obviously  a  very  difficult  area 
to  give  a  dollar  value.  Presumably  if 
through  general  revenue  sharing  It  is 
possible  to  keep  property  taxes  from  es- 
calating the  individual  taxpayer  has 
more  dollars  to  spend. 

LOSS 

However,  more  expensive  medical 
costs,  especially,  for  elderly — due  to  hos- 
pital   research    cuts,    Hill-Burton    and 
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medicare  formula  changes  for  elderly,  et 
cetera — will  result  in  higher  fees  to  in- 
dividual taxpayers.  Reduction  in  grants 
for  college  students— NSF,  NIH,  Work 
Study,  Nursing  Student  Scholarships,  et 
cetera — will  mean  the  blue  collar  family 
trying  to  educate  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters will  have  an  even  harder  time  suc- 
ceeding in  financing  this  opportunity 
for  a  professional  career.  Veterans,  a 
group  which  has  large  representation  in 
SomervUle,  will  find  expenses  increasing 
because  of  proposed  Federal  budget 
cuts — veteran  disabihty  benefit,  insured 
and  guaranteed  loans.  Housing  short- 
ages are  severe  with  a  less  than  1  percent 
vacancy  rate  .nd  loss  of  new  private 
housing  development — two  SomervUle 
projects  specifically  cut  by  HUD — will 
cost  the  citizen  in  tax  revenue  to  the 
city  available  housing  and  jobs. 

LOSS    IN    NEW    PROJECTS 

This  also  is  difficult  to  attach  a  dollar 
value  to  since  It  is  projects  which  the 
city  planned  to  process  but  was  told  by 
HUD  and  others  not  to  bother  to  submit. 

SomervUle  had  submitted  preliminary 
material  for  a  $300,000  neighborhood 
facility  in  an  isolated  section  of  the  city 
and  had  started  work  on  a  $400,000  con- 
centrated code  proposal.  These  were 
scrapped. 

Somerville  was  told  to  cut  their  title 
I  higher  education  CATV  proposal  $40  - 
000  due  to  fund  cuts. 

Somerville  lost  two  private  housing  de- 
velopments because  HUD  told  develop- 
ers they  could  not  continue  even  though 
both  projects  were  well  into  application 
stage — one  had  been  granted  a  go- 
ahead — later  rescinded. 

Somerville  was  told  not  to  submit  a 
$150,000  park-in-cities  proposal  last  fall 
which  was  part  of  a  comprehensive  park 
improvement  project  in  this  city  with 
22,000  people  per  square  mile. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION STUDENT    Am 

Approximately  1.200  local  students  re- 
ceived some  form  of  Federal  financial  aid 
while  attending  Tufts  University  in  1973. 
It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  half  of 
these  tsudents  would  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend college  without  financial  aid. 

The  three  basic  programs  of  financial 
aid  are  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan— formerly  National  Defense 
Loans — and  the  Work-Study  program. 
The  Nixon  budget  terminates  the  first 
two  programs  and  weakens  the  third. 

Educational  Opportimity  Grants 
would  be  ended  and  replaced  by  the 
Basic  Opportunity  Grant  for  which  most 
students  whose  families  earned  between 
$7,000  and  $12,000  a  year  would  not  be 
eligible. 

National  Direct  Student  Loans  are 
made  to  students  through  their  schools. 
The  President  proposes  replacing  this 
with  the  guaranteed  loan  program.  How- 
ever, past  experience  has  shown  that  stu- 
dents with  proven  need  have  the  most 
difficult  time  obtaining  such  loans  from 
commercial  banks. 

Many  schools  had  hoped  to  expand 
their  Work-Study  programs.  However, 
serious  changes  under  the  programs  will 
mean  that  more  students  will  be  able  to 
work  fewer  hours  and  earn  less  money. 
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Tufts  University.  1973 
Educational    Opportunity   Grants. 

250  students $310,000 

National  Defense  Student  Loans. 

900-1.000  students 625,000 

Work    Study    program.    350    stu- 
dents    220.000 

Total    1.155.000 

ARLINGTON 

Total  School  Enrollment:  9,186. 

Title  I — Educationally  Deprived  Chil- 
dren: fiscal  year  1973,  $187,200;  320  stu- 
dent served;  eight  full-time  emlpoyees; 
seven  part-time  employees. 

Anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1974:  $76,- 
084. 

Title  II — Library  Resources:  fiscal 
year.  $14,443.  Anticipated  in  fiscal  year 
1974:   $14,600. 

Title  I — Vocational  Education:  fiscal 
year  1973,  $32,704;  100  students  served; 
three  full-time  employees;  two  part-time 
employees. 

Anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1974:  $32,- 
704. 

Title  I,  part  H,  Vocational  Education; 
work  study:  fiscal  year  1973,  $1,000;  five 
students  served:  one  full-time  employee. 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  im- 
pacted Areas:  fiscal  year  1973,  $140,959. 

Special  Milk  Program :  fiscal  vear  1973 
$20,000  to  $25,000;  5,000  students  served. 

Emergency  Employment  Act:  Peak 
employment  under  EEA,  July  1972;  19 
persons.  Weekly  payroll:  $2,747. 

BELMONT 

Total  school  enrollment:  5,048. 

Title  I — Educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren: fiscal  year  1973,  $28,037;  148  stu- 
dents served;  2  full-time  employees;  6 
part-time  employees. 

Anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1974:  $36- 
409. 

Estimated  income  of  families  of  chil- 
dren served  by  title  I  is  below  $3,000 
yearly. 

Title  II— Library  resources:  fiscal 
year  1973.  $5,564.  Anticipated  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  $5,565. 

Title  VI— Handicapped:  anticipated 
in  fiscal  year  1974:  VI-D,  $29,200;  VI-B 
$16,000:  total:  $45,000. 

Nutrition  and  health:  fiscal  year  1973, 
estimated  $38,951:  approximately  1.670 
students  served. 

Anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1974,  $50,600. 

Title  I— Vocational  education:  fiscai 
year  1973,  $10,025;  20  students  served- 
1  employee. 

Anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1974.  $5,000. 

Title  I — part  H.  vocational  education — 
work  study:  fiscal  year  1973,  $10,447;  29 
students  served;  1  employee. 

Anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1974,  $5,223. 

School  assistance  in  federallv  im- 
pacted areas:  fiscal  year  1973,  $67,141- 
157  students  served. 

Special  milk  program:  fiscal  year  1973 
estimated  $10,659.  Anticipated  in  fiscai 
year  1974,  $9,800. 

ELDERLT 

Programs  that  have  been  terminated 
that  affect  the  elderly  include  many  of 
the  housing  programs  such  as  rent  sub- 
sidies, nonprofit  sponsor  housing  which 
allowed  nonprofit  organizations  to  build 
housing  for  low-income  groups  including 
the  elderly,  and  rent  supplements.  More 
important  may  be  the  loss  of  various  so- 
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cial  services  provided  by  conimunity  ac- 
tion agencies  and  model  cities  agencies; 
these  include  senior  citizens  hot  meal 
programs,  legal  services,  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  severe  changes  that 
will  increase  the  costs  to  the  elderly  Is 
the  proposed  Nixon  change  In  the  de- 
ductible under  medicare.  The  amoxmt 
that  elderly  will  have  to  pay  to  supple- 
ment medicare  hospital  and  physician 
payments  will  rise  appreciably. 

HOSPITAL   CARE 

At  present:  For  the  first  60  days  $72 
deductible;  61st  to  90th  hospital  day  $18 
per  day  deductible. 

Nixon  plan:  Full  cost  of  first  hospital 
day,  average  $90;  10  percent  of  full  cost 
of  each  hospital  day  after  the  first — aver- 
age $15  per  day. 

A  2-week  hospitalization  would  cost 
an  elderly  person  a  minimum  of  $300. 

PHTSICIANS'    COST 

At  present:  Physicians  average,  $600. 
Medicare  patient  pays  $168. 

Nixon  plan:  Physicians  average,  $600. 
Medicare  patient  pays  $214. 

For  those  people  on  medicaid,  all  den- 
tal care  has  been  eliminated. 


PEDAL  POWER:  POLITICAL  SOLU- 
TION TO  THE  GASOLINE  SHORT- 
AGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
press  release  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  indicates  the  extents  to 
which  some  administration  ofBcials  will 
go  "in  a  conscientious  efifort  to  conserve 
gasoUne." 

It  seems  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  has  forsaken 
his  Cadillac  limousine  as  "an  example 
for  all  Americans  to  follow,"  favoring  in- 
stead a  Plymouth  Fury  sedan  "to  ac- 
commodate his  ofHcial  transportation 
needs."  Such  self-sacrifice  should  cer- 
tainly not  go  unheralded. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Secretary's 
limousine  has  not  been  sidelined  com- 
pletely, however.  Use  of  the  Cadillac  has 
been  restricted  to  hauling  "foreign  and 
other  dignitaries  during  State  and  simi- 
lar fimctions." 

If  the  Secretary  wanted  to  go  a  bit 
further  in  setting  the  example  for  all 
Americans,  he  might  follow  the  lead  of 
the  enterprising  city  officials  of  Scotts- 
dale,  Ariz.  The  city  has  rented  a  number 
of  bicycles  for  use  by  mimicipal  em- 
ployees to  replace  automobiles  on  trips 
within  a  mUe  of  city  offices. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Morton  would  have  to 
make  modifications  in  the  Scottsdale 
pedal  power  plan.  For  instance,  he  would 
need  a  bicycle  built  for  two  to  accom- 
modate his  chauffeur.  A  deluxe  model 
bicycle  may  be  needed  to  pedal  the  for- 
eign dignitaries  around  Washington — 
just  to  show  them  that  the  gasoline  sit- 
uation in  this  country  is  indeed  serious. 

Mr.  Rogers  will  surely  have  more  suc- 
cess pedaling  a  bicycle  than  peddling  his 
ideas  for  a  technological  halt  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  energy  crisis. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
15th  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  will  be  held  both  here  and  abroad 
this  July  15-21.  This  annual  observance 
is  based  on  Public  Law  86-90  which  in 
July  1959,  Congress  legislated  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  signed  Into  law.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  de- 
spite all  sorts  of  changes  in  foreign  poUcy 
and  objective  circumstances  abroad,  the 
captive  nations  in  Eurasia  and  Cuba  still 
remain  very  much  captive.  Developing  a 
captive  nations  analysis  of  global  affairs 
over  the  years.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University,  who  is  also  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  and  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, brings  this  out  in  a  challenging  arti- 
cle titled  "On  the  Threshold  of  New 
Captive  Nations,"  which  appears  In  the 
summer  issue  of  the  internationally  re- 
nowned periodical  The  Ukrainian  Quar- 
terly. On  this  15th  observance  I  urge 
every  American  to  read  carefully  the  so- 
bering analysis  contained  in  the  article: 
On  the  Threshold  of  New  Captive  Nations 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

If  there  Is  one  broad  and  firm  constant  in 
the  whole  diverse  sphere  of  global  affairs  to- 
day, It  Is  unquestionably  the  continuing  stark 
reality  of  the  captive  nations.  Yet,  curiously 
enough  but  with  explicative  reasons,  this 
fixed  reality  receives  minimal  and  passing 
attention  as  our  involvements,  both  domes- 
tic and  international,  cause  us  to  lose  sight 
of  this  constant  of  one  billion  people  In 
communist  captivity  and  its  long-run  im- 
portance and  significance  to  our  free  national 
survival.  Indeed,  so  deeply  involved  are  we 
with  immediate  concerns,  ranging  from  In- 
flation and  energy  shortages  to  trade  and  cul- 
tural opportunities  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  mainland  China,  that  few  of  us  are  even 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  stand  today  on  the 
threshold  of  new  captive  nations.  Should  this 
threshold  be  crossed  in  the  near  future,  Ita 
widespread  consequences  and  negative  impact 
for  the  Free  World,  and  American  leadership 
in  particular,  would  be  grave,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  time  to  re-thtnk  and  reflect  on  this 
basic  issue  and  its  fundamental  relevance  to 
our  national  security  and  free  future  Is  an- 
nually provided  by  Captive  Nations  Week.  In 
accordance  with  Public  Law  86-90,  which 
Congress  passed  and  President  lEsenhower 
signed  in  July  1959,  the  1973  Week  will  b« 
observed  both  here  and  abroad  during  July 
15-21.  This  will  be  the  15th  Observance. 

For  several  years  now  communist  capitals 
have  assumed  the  stance  that  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  a  thing  of  the  Cold  War  past, 
despite  the  empirical  realities  of  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine,  the  captive  status  of  the  under- 
lying populations,  and  the  totalitarian  power 
wielded  over  these  peoples.  For  example,  last 
year  Radio  Moscow  described  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week  as  a  completely  outdated  affair."  > 
Obviously  the  wish  of  the  totalitarian  com- 
munist regimes  is  that  it  would  be  so,  and 
they  are  banking  heavily  on  elements  of  ig- 
norance and  Indifference  in  the  West  to  make 
the  wish  true. 

During  last  year's  observance  the  public 
question  raised  was  "How  well  do  you  know 
the  captive  nations?"  =  Advanced  on  a  spot- 
check  basis  at  various  rallies  and  ceremonies 
across  the  country,  the  question  was  answer- 
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ed  in  a  variety  of  inaccurate  ways,  ranging 
from  the  non-existence  of  captive  nations  to 
the  few  In  Central  Eurc^e.  The  more  numer- 
ous In  the  Soviet  Union,  In  Asia  and  even 
Cuba  were  scarcely  recognized  as  such.  It  is 
this  type  of  popular  unfamUlarlty  with  the 
essential  facts  of  global  life  that  Moscow  and 
to  some  extent  Peking  are  banking  on  In  the 
execution  of  their  long-range  plans.  If  our 
Indicators  are  correct,  there  Is  not  only  the 
pressing  need  for  popular  information  on 
this  score  but  even  the  greater  need  for  lead- 
ership on  the  part  of  our  Inform-oplnlon 
makers  In  government,  the  press,  academla 
and  other  sectors  to  have  these  essential 
facts  become  generally  known  so  that,  as  the 
President  has  recently  stressed,  we  can  seek 
"the  philosophical,  as  well  as  the  practical, 
reorientation  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  Is 
the  primary  challenge  of  a  radically  differ- 
ent world.  If  America  Is  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership that  only  it  can.  Americans  must 
identify  with  new  visions  and  purposes."* 

Regrettably,  one  finds  shortcomings  of 
thought  even  among  those  who  devoted  some 
study  to  certain  parts  of  the  world.  For  ex- 
ample. In  his  recent  memoirs  a  former  am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union  writes  with  re- 
ference to  the  Captive  Nations  Week  as  fol- 
lows: "This  resolution  committed  the  United 
States.  Insofar  as  Congress  had  the  power  to 
do  so.  to  the  'liberation'  of  twenty-two  'na- 
tions.' two  of  which  had  never  had  any  real 
existence,  and  the  name  of  one  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mvented  in  the  Nazi 
propaganda  ministry  during  the  recent 
war."  •  What  most  seems  to  bother  the  writer 
are  the  listings  of  Cossackla  and  Idel-Ural. 
Neither  term  was  the  creation  of  any  Nazi 
ministry — the  first  recorded  as  far  back  as 
the  18th  century  and  the  latter  referring  to 
an  attempted  Independent  state  in  1917-20 — 
and  each  applies  to  specific  captive  peoples 
In  the  USSR  with  a  distinctive  consciousness 
that  far  exceeds  that  of  many  liLhabltants  in 
the  newly-founded  states  of  Africa. 

THOSE  FREE   NATIONS   ON  THE  THRESHOLD 

With  the  course  of  events  moving  swiftly 
since  the  President  Initiated  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  It  is  well 
for  us  to  become  aware  of  the  historical 
domino  fact  of  captive  nations  since  1920. 
Despite  geographical  distances,  what  has 
been  in  process  in  Asia  cannot  rationally  be 
divorced  from  earlier  communist  takeovers 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Thus,  as  we  consider 
those  on  the  threshold  of  new  captive  na- 
tions, it  Is  necessary  for  one's  overall  perspec- 
tive to  review  the  scorecard  of  captive 
nations : 

yeor  of  Communist  domination 
People  or  nation: 

Armenia   1920 

Azerbaijan  1920 

Byelorussia 1920 

Cossackla   1920 

Georgia -  1920 

Idel-Ural —  1920 

North  Caucasia 1920 

Ukraine 1920 

Far  Eastern  Republic 1922 

T^irkestan    1922 

Mongolian  People's  Republic 1924 

Estonia 1940 

Latvia 1940 

Lithuania 1940 

Albania  .. - 1946 

Bulgaria  1946 

Serbia.  Croatia.  Slovenia,  et  cetera,  In 

Yugoslavia 1946 

Poland 1947 

Rumania 1947 

Czecho-Slovakla 1948 

North  Korea 1948 

Hungary   1949 

East  Germany 1949 

Mainland  China 1949 

Tibet  1951 

North  Vietnam 1954 

Cuba   1960 

Except  for  the  30'8,  there  isn't  a  decade 
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in  which  communlBt  aggression,  spurred  on 
prlmarUy  by  Moscow,  hasn't  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring another  captive  nation.  For  the  dec- 
ade of  the  70's  the  dominant  question  Is 
"Who's  Next?"  Laos.  Cambodia.  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Republic  of  China?  When  the 
President  spoke  before  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  and  stated  our  goal  in  Vietnam, 
be  very  simply  was  determined  to  answer 
this  question  In  the  negative.  He  said,  "It 
was,  very  simply,  to  prevent  the  Imposition 
by  force  of  a  Communist  government  on  the 
17  million  people  of  South  Vietnam.  That 
was  our  goal  and  we  achieved  that  goal  and 
we  can  be  proud  we  stuck  it  out  \intU  we 
did  reach  that  goal." »  It  Is  too  late  now  to 
recoimt  our  cumulative  errors  In  Vietnam, 
particularly  our  early  inability  to  recognize 
the  type  of  revolutionary  warfare,  and  It  Is 
also  too  late  to  argue  about  an  Aslanizatlon 
policy  there  as  an  alternative  to  Vletnaml- 
zatlon,  one  that  could  have  been  Instituted 
as  late  as  1969.< 

The  extremely  tenuous  fabric  of  deals 
with  Pelplng  and  Moscow,  agreements  with 
Hanoi,  and  dependence  on  bombing  retalia- 
tion, economic  aid,  and  domestic  compli- 
ances cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  future  of 
the  nations  in  Indo-China  as  well  as  the 
Republic  of  China.  All  current,  substantial 
evidence  points  to  the  eventual  outcome  of 
new  captive  nations.  Evidently  with  Implicit 
faith  In  Hanoi's  strategy  to  envelope  South 
Vietnam  from  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  to 
capitalize  on  the  marked  territorial  and  po- 
litical concessions  given  to  It  In  the  south, 
Pelplng  continues  with  Its  program  of  sub- 
version aimed  at  Thailand,  Burma  and 
other  Asia  neighbors.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  Brezhnev  and  the  Kremlin  have 
pledged  continued  support  to  Hanoi  and 
the  Vletcong  and  expressed  faith  in  the 
"ultimate  triumph  of  their  cause."'  The 
multiple  violations  of  the  accord  by  Hanoi, 
as  seen  in  the  Infiltration  of  hundreds  of 
Soviet  and  Chinese  tanks,  missiles  and  other 
material  into  the  south,  have  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  buUd-up  for  protracted  warfare 
of  calculated  Intensity  In  the  south.  Ideol- 
ogy may  be  rhetorically  brushed  aside,  but 
when  a  Le  Due  Tho  openly  states  at  a  press 
conference — "I  am  a  Communist  and  accord- 
ing to  Marxist-Leninist  theory,  so  long  as 
Imperialism  exists  there  will  be  war" — you 
had  better  believe  him. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  partitioned  states 
the  wars  conducted  are  essentially  Interna- 
tional and  not  civil.  This  olfl  communist 
technique  was  used  as  far  back  as  1918  In 
Georgia,  Ukraine  and  other  nations  before 
they  became  captive.  So  In  Vietnam,  China 
and  Korea.  The  recent  slip  by  Dr.  Kissinger 
about  a  "painful  process  of  negotiation  after 
10  years  of  civil  war"  tends  to  Indicate  a  per- 
spectlval  shortcoming  of  basic  importance. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  his  observation  last  year 
that  the  U.S.  favored  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  disagreements  between  Pelplng  and  Taipei, 
as  though  this  were  solely  a  civil  war  case,  Is 
being  used  by  Pelplng  In  its  present  psycho- 
logical warfare  against  Taipei.  As  an  old  de- 
fector to  Mao,  Pu  Tso-yl,  put  It.  "It  is  very 
obvious.  How  long  can  Taiwan  rely  on  the 
United  States?  Absolutely  not  long." 

THE  RESOLUTION  AND  AMERICA'S  COXHISE 

With  all  the  complexities  Involved,  the 
dynamic  foreign  policy  course  pursued  by 
the  President  is  firmly  directed  toward  the 
Insurance  of  world  peace  and  rests  on  the 
fundamental  assumption  that  communist 
adversaries  will  honor  all  consummated 
agreements.  This  Is  undoubtedly  a  chal- 
lenging course  and  has  reaped  substantial 
results,  so  far.  What  is  a  period  of  negotia- 
tions, not  confrontation  is  really  a  period  of 
the  confrontation  of  negotiations.  Though 
there  are  certain  psycho-political  costs  sus- 
tained in  this  course  of  action,  such  as  cloak- 
ing despotic  regimes  with  respectability  and 
even  equality,  dampening  antl-communlst 
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actions,  and  discouraging  the  hopes  of  the 
captive  peoples,  the  course  taken  Is  funda- 
mentally a  courageous  challenge  to  the  total- 
itarian regimes  in  Moscow.  Pelplng  and  else- 
where that  In  the  period  ahead  will  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  willing  to  work  for 
world  peace  In  a  genuine  sense,  and  all  that 
this  entails  politically,  culturally  smd  eco- 
nomically, or  they  are  tactically  seizing  this 
respite  to  shore  up  for  future  aggressions  in 
Vietnam,  Free  China,  Free  Korea,  the  Mideast 
and  elsewhere. 

Now,  how  does  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  fit  Into  this  process.  At  a  White 
House  assembly  last  year  the  popular  Miami 
radio  commentator  Alan  Courtney  raised  this 
very  question  to  Dr.  Kissinger.  The  some- 
what ambiguous  response  was:  "We.  of 
course,  support  the  right  of  nations  every- 
where, including  Eastern  Europe,  to  deter- 
mine their  own  fate.  But  obviously,  circum- 
stances have  changed  since  the  period  when 
these  resolutions  were  first  Introduced  and 
when  there  was  an  expectation  that  there 
could  be  violent  upheavals  or  peaceful 
changes  of  the  government  rapidly  into  a 
different  form  of  government.  I  think  a 
realistic  expectation  now  has  to  be  that  while 
these  governments  may  move  In  a  more 
democratic  direction  over  a  period  of  time, 
the  sort  of  transformation  that  was  fore- 
seen in  the  50's,  the  violent  transformation 
have  failed  disastrously  In  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia.  That  sort  of  transformation 
Is  less  likely  under  current  conditions,  not 
because  of  the  policy  of  this  Administra- 
tion, but  because  of  the  way  the  Interna- 
tional situation  has  generally  evolved  since 
the  end  of  the  war." » 

Prom  this  one  wonders  whether  Dr.  Kis- 
singer ever  read  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution.  For  one.  the  resolution  is  not 
restricted  to  Eastern  Europe  Inasmuch  as 
the  concept  It  embraces  has  accommodated 
a  captive  nations  analysis  that  now  applies 
poignantly  to  Vietnam  and  other  Asian 
countries.  Second,  the  resolution  was  never 
predicated  on  any  exclusive  expectation  of 
violent  upheaval  or  rapid,  peaceftU  changes 
In  the  Red  regimes.  The  contingency  of  mun- 
dane existence  applies  to  governments  and 
nations  as  it  does  to  individuals,  and  the 
nature  and  tone  of  the  resolution  are  equally 
compatible  to  violent  overturns  and  evolu- 
tionary processes  where  they  point  to  the 
expansion  of  freedom.  A  careful  reading  of 
the  resolution  will  show  that  Its  two  sole 
bases  are  a  dedication  to  expansive  global 
freedom  and  a  fixed  poUtlco-moral  commit- 
ment to  one  bUUon  souls  In  eventual  libera- 
tion and  freedom.  And  on  the  point  of 
changed  conditions,  except  for  a  relatively 
weaker  America  because  of  our  failures  since 
World  War  n.  the  essential  conditions  of 
Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm  (as  ex- 
emplified by  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine)  Com- 
munist Party  totalitarianism,  and  Moscow's 
and  Peiplng's  aggressive  designs  and  para- 
military involvements  have  not  substantially 
chcmged. 

In  short,  the  resolution  Ls  as  applicable  now 
as  It  was  In  the  late  SO's.  and  should  the 
threshold  be  crossed  In  the  period  ahead.  It 
and  Its  genetic  analysis  would  be  more  than 
ever  impressive.  The  patent  fact  Is  that,  con- 
trary to  the  notions  of  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
others,  there  is  no  contradiction  whatsoever 
between  the  contents  of  the  resolution  and 
the  Instrumentalist  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Many  supporters  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  even  go  beyond  the  pragmatics  of  the 
Administration  in  advocating  direct  diploma- 
tic relations  with  communist  capitals  In  t5e 
various  republics  In  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

For  Instance,  It  Is  clearly  stated  that  "De- 
tente does  not  mean  the  end  of  danger  .  .  . 
Nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
assume  prematurely  that  dangers  have  disap- 
peared." •  Another  example,  concerning  the 
balance  of  power,  the  classical  concept  en- 
tailing "continual  maneuvering  for  marginal 
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advantages  over  others"  Is  plainly  rejected 
as  being  "both  unrealistic  and  dangerous"  in 
the  nuclear  age.  These  and  others  are  prin- 
cipled statements,  but  their  real  empirical 
tests  are  In  the  o£Qng  somewhere  along  the 
line  of  Inevitable  developments.  Thus,  practi- 
cally speaking,  should  the  Presidents  lever- 
age of  bombing  to  enforce  Hanoi's  treaty 
commitments  be  eliminated  by  Congress  and 
Laos.  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  become 
new  captive  nations,  would  this  be  construed 
as  a  marginal  advantage  redounding  to  the 
benefit  of  the  communist  enterprise? 

Without  in  any  substantial  way  undermin- 
ing the  principles  of  the  resolution,  the  major 
thrust  of  Nixon's  foreign  policy  Is  Instrumen- 
talist, concerned  with  means  designed  to 
structure  more  or  less  stable  relationships 
allowing  for  peaceful  Intercourse  and  hope- 
fully for  the  flow  of  historical  processes  lead- 
ing to  the  realization  of  the  more  ultimate 
goals  enunciated  In  the  resolution.  As  many 
other  elements.  Involved  here  is  the  old  no- 
tion of  peaceful  evolution  whereby  the 
means,  Including  economic  interdependence, 
would  somehow  predetermine  the  ends 
sought.  The  fimdamental  question  In  such  a 
calculus  Is  Just  how  far  do  you  extend  the 
means  without  sacrificing  basic  principles? 
So  far  our  principles  have  not  been  tarnished 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Free  China  and  in  the 
Mideast,  but  will  we  be  able  to  uphold  them 
when  the  real  counter-challenges  arise? 

THE  DOMINANT  CHALLENGE  OF  MOSCOW'S  TROIKA 
POLICY 

Despite  the  current  prattle  on  power  multi- 
polarity— with  Western  Europe  desperate  for 
the  continuance  of  our  armed  presence  there. 
Red  China  a  massive  underdeveloped  state 
and  Japan  In  the  throes  of  anxious  Indeci- 
sion— the  chief  enemy  and  danger  to  U.S. 
national  Interests  Is  the  USSR  and  its  Rus- 
sian-controlled base.  Referring  to  this  base, 
one  European  analyst  stresses  that  "ideologi- 
cal changes  in  Russia,  resulting  In  Russian 
nationalism,  are  actually  more  dangerous  to 
us  than  communism  already  Is." "  Captive 
nations  analysis  has  long  emphasized  the 
basic  force  of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo- 
colonlallsm,  so  weU  demonstrated  by  the 
captivity  of  non-Russian  nations  within  the 
USSR  and  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  without, 
and  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  Ironical  that 
the  Maoist  faction  in  Pelplng  now  clings  to  a 
Russian  social  Imperialism  explanation  which 
Is  only  one  step  removed  from  our  thesis. 

Following  traditional  lines  of  imperialist 
Russian  policy,  which  Marx  himself  noted  a 
century  ago.  Moscow  races  its  troika  now  as 
always  before.  The  troika  consists  of  (1)  a 
steady,  totalitarian  and  imperialist  consoli- 
dation wrlthln  its  domain  of  power  (2)  a  di- 
vide and  subvert  process  directed  at  the  West. 
especlaUy  the  dismantling  of  NATO  and  (3) 
a  progressive  Infiltration  and  undermining 
of  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 
Notable  current  expressions  of  this  race  of 
three  abreast  policy  are  its  economic  reglon- 
allzation.  widespread  Russificatlon  in  the 
non-Russian  republics,  mass  arrests  of 
Ukrainian.  Russian  and  other  Intellectuals, 
and  steady  subservience  of  the  economies  and 
states  of  Central  Europe;  its  diplomacy  and 
extensive  espionage,  particularly  through 
satellite  embassies,  in  Western  Europe  and  In 
the  Americas,  with  the  Brezhnev  trips  high- 
lighting this  part  of  the  race;  and  its  Intense 
and  deep  Involvements  in  the  Mideast,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Cuba,  Chile  and  elsewhere. 
Significantly,  the  recent  Politburo  promo- 
tions are  catapults  of  expert  Jockeys  for  each 
horse  of  the  troika:  the  head  of  the  Russian 
KGB,  Yuri  Andropov,  for  the  first;  the  skilled 
diplomat  of  deception,  Andrei  A.  Qromyko, 
for  the  second;  and  Andrei  A.  Grechko.  the 
defense  minister  concerned  with  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  stationing  of  Soviet  forces, 
for  the  third. 

When  all  the  essential  aspects  of  this  firm 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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and  dynamic  troika  poUcy  are  carefully  eva- 
luated, the  overriding  question  becomes  one 
of  "Wbo  la  challenging  Whom?"  At  some  cost. 
Ideological  differences  may  be  set  aside  as  a 
predetermlnant  of  USSR-USA  relations,  but 
the  means  sought  to  realize  Immediate  rather 
than  ultimate  goals  of  peace,  Involved  pro- 
liferating negotiations,  and  vested  Interests 
In  mutual  restraint  have  been  substantially 
and  largely  those  advocated  by  Moscow  Itself 
since  Krushchev's  time  and  with  the  same 
troika  bent  and  ultimate  objective  of  prime 
global  power.  Long  before  misleading  con- 
cepts of  multlpolarlty  and  Interdependency 
emerged.  Moscow's  troika  was  racing  for 
peaceful  coexistence,  cultural  exchanges, 
liberalized  trade,  an  all-Eurtq)ean  security 
conference,  reduction  of  forces  In  Europe  and 
forms  of  disarmament  and  arms  restrictions. 
The  dominant  problem  In  this  hot  politics 
of  challenge  and  counter-challenge  Is  that  In 
contrast  to  totalitarian  powers  democracies 
are  at  some  political  disadvantage  in  their 
open  vulnerability  to  damaging  euphoria,  po- 
litical Irrationality,  subversion  and  other  dis- 
arraying Influences. 

TRADE,   THE   NON-RUSSIAN   PEOPLES  AND   A   NEW 
ATLANTIC    CHARTER 

After  reducing  the  current  situation  to 
the  foregoing  basic  perspective  and  analysis. 
It  should  be  evident  that  a  very  fundamental 
question  exists  as  to  how  much  Moscow  will 
be  permitted  to  gain  in  polltlctJ,  technologi- 
cal and  economic  benefits  to  strengthen  and 
fortify  both  Its  empire  reins  and  undoubted 
bid  for  global  supremacy.  Politically,  guaran- 
tees for  the  territorial  integrity  of  Its  em- 
pire, non-interference  In  its  Internal  Imperial 
affairs,  and  empirically  unjustified  equality 
cannot  but  have  a  negative  effect  on  all  the 
captive  peoples  yearning  for  freedom.  As 
Senator  Javlts  recently  observed.  "The  hein- 
ous acts  of  the  past  and  especially  the  repres- 
sions of  the  present — such  as  the  suppres- 
sion, arrest,  and  trial  of  Ukrainian  Intellec- 
tuals and  the  ransoming  of  Soviet  Jews  wish- 
ing to  emigrate — cannot  be  overlooked  In  an 
overall  'bargain  of  convenience'  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  To  do  so  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
ourselves  and  the  freedom  for  which  men 
and  women  have  fought  and  suffered  for  cen- 
turies and  which  Is  the  base  of  our  own  free- 
dom." "  The  essence  of  this  applies  equally 
to  similar  cases  among  other  captive  peoples 
and  nations. 

In  the  hope  of  forging  a  material  Interde- 
pendence and  thus  a  vested  Interest  in  both 
mutual  advantage  and  restraint,  the  Presi- 
dent has  emphasized  the  point  on  Unking 
"the  expansion  of  economic  relations  with 
Improved  political  relations."  ^  Essentially 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  poltrade 
advocacy,  this  was  first  elaborated  In  the 
mould  of  a  captive  nations  analysis  In  1965." 
The  poltrade  concept  adjusts  economic  trade 
to  political  considerations  and  concessions. 
As  the  present,  outstanding  example,  the 
price  for  our  honorable  ground  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  Is  Moscow's  acquisition  of 
much-needed  grains  and  technology.  The 
pressing  question  underlying  continued  trade 
with  the  USSR  Is  how  great  a  price  will  be 
caused  to  pay  as  Moscow  bolsters  Its  sagging 
economy  at  little  comparative  cost  to  Its  un- 
relenting military  buUd-up  and  diverse 
Intrigues  and  entanglements  In  every  quar- 
ter of  the  Free  World.  It  must  be  strongly 
emphasized  that  this  Is  not  our  first  experi- 
ence In  trade  with  the  USSR,  to  which  we 
contributed  heavily  In  technology  and  know- 
how  in  the  20's  and  30's.  Also,  to  entertain 
the  misleading  notion  of  progressive  eco- 
nomic Interdependence  suggests  a  grave  mis- 
reading of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
USSR  economy  and  Its  extensions  In  Central 
Europe. 

With  part  of  the  Russian  troika  racing  Into 
Western  Europe,  designed  for  the  disman- 
tling of  NATO,  trade  wars  and  currency  crises, 
and  deepened  division  among  the  democra- 
cies, there  Is  now  more  than  ever  the  need 
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for  a  new  Atlantic  Charter.  But  If  it  Is  to 
equal  the  theoretic  quality  and  substance  of 
the  1941  one.  It,  too,  must  give  top  and  high 
expression  to  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  na- 
tional self-determination  and  self-govern- 
ment. What  broader  field  of  hopeful  applica- 
tion and  relevancy  could  these  top-prlorlty 
points  have  than  that  In  the  captive  nations 
from  the  Danut>e  to  the  Pacific  and  Into  the 
Caribbean?  What  more  pointed  reference 
could  such  a  new  charter  enjoy  than  In  the 
direction  of  the  numerous  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union  itself? 
To  stave  off  tragic  results  for  American  lead- 
ership, such  a  charter  cannot  avoid  In  any 
realistic  sense  the  growing  potentiality  of 
new  captive  nations  in  Asia.  Anything  less 
than  all  this  would  produce  only  a  second 
round  of  world  cynicism  and  betrayal  for 
those  who  cherish  freedom  on  both  sides  of 
the  still  existing  curtains. 
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THE  ENERGY  PROBLEM 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  lately  about 
the  energy  problem.  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  an  Arkansas  State  Represent- 
ative who  makes  certain  comments  and 
recommendations  for  the  alleviating  of 
the  situation  as  it  now  exists.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  share 
his  thoughts  with  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

LrrTLE  Rock.  Ark..  May  17,  1973. 
Hon.  Bill  Alexander. 

U.S.  Representative,  House  Ofp.ce  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  The  energy  crisis  is  in  Arkan- 
sas! We  have  been  told  by  Gulf  Oil  Company 
that  they  don't  think  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  us  with  the  propane  that  we  need 
for  the  year.  This  came  as  a  shock  to  us.  We 
always  pay  our  gas  bills  within  ten  days  and 
have  been  a  branded  Gulf  dealer  for  over 
five  years.  We  think  that  Gulf  prizes  our 
business,  I  honestly  feel  that  at  this  time 


they  just  don't  have  the  gas.  We  have  con- 
tacted several  other  gas  companies  and  they 
all  say  they  are  not  taking  on  additional 
customers. 

BlU,  I  am  writing  you  in  the  hope  that 
Congress  or  the  President  wiU  act  on  this 
matter  immediately.  If  they  don't  we  are 
going  to  have  some  cold  homes,  schools  and 
churches  In  Arkansas  this  winter.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  needs  to  put  the  same  prior- 
ities on  LP  Gas  that  Is  on  natural  gas.  That 
is  that  the  domestic  user  Is  satisfied  before 
Industry. 

The  problem  started  last  fall  when  the 
Government  would  not  let  the  major  oil 
companies  Increase  their  prices.  The  smaller 
Independent  firms  and  Industry  came  into 
the  market  and  bid  on  the  product  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  major  companies  were 
seUlng  It  for.  As  you  can  see,  this  caused 
many  of  the  major  companies  to  lose  their 
production.  Much  of  this  bid  production  has 
gone  Into  the  Industrial  market  rather  than 
staying  in  the  residential  market. 

Can  not  Congress  help  us  In  this  by  either 
saying  all  domestic  users  must  have  propane 
or  establishing  quotas  on  last  winters  pur- 
chasers. 

We  have  tried  to  buy  additional  propane 
from  every  propane  supplier  that  we  could 
contact.  They  all  say  the  same  thing,  they 
have  no  propane  to  sell  at  any  price. 

I  think  that  the  President's  energy  mes- 
sage allows  some  hope.  I  know  that  If  the 
well  head  price  of  natural  gas  is  increased 
this  has  to  help.  The  Government  should  al- 
low major  oil  companies  to  increase  their 
prices  so  that  they  can  bid  on  product  as  it 
becomes  available. 

I  hope  that  you  can  do  something  to  help 
the  propane  user  and  Independent  propane 
dealers  In  Arkansas. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Cunningham. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  EFFICIENCY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  4.  1973 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  with 
interest  a  ijecent  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Levittown  Tribune,  by  Levlttown 
Postmaster  Paul  Armstrong,  Jr.  Mr. 
Armstrong  revealed  the  results  of  a  na- 
tionwide survey  of  postal  customers 
which  indicated  their  views  on  postal 
service. 

The  survey  revealed,  for  example,  that 
82  percent  of  mailers  indicated  that  they 
felt  that  service  w£is  good  to  excellent 
and  that  a  majority  would  prefer  con- 
sistency to  speed  in  delivery  of  mail— 55 
percent  of  those  polled  indicated  that 
they  made  purchases  as  a  result  of  ad- 
vertisements received  in  the  mail  and 
that  this  percentage  was  much  higher 
when  the  figures  included  magazine  and 
catalog  purchases.  A  great  majority  in- 
dicated that  window  service  personnel 
were  friendly  and  helpful. 

Locally,  Mr.  Armstrong  noted  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  customers  than  the 
national  average  know  their  own  ZIP 
code  and  use  ZIP  codes  regularly.  Na- 
tionwide, only  about  9  of  10  people 
know  their  own  ZIP  code  and  about  88 
percent  use  ZIP  codes  in  their  mailing. 

I  would  like  to  bring  Mr.  Armstrong's 
letter  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  Insert  it  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
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Matbe  Our  Pjstal  Service  Is.w't  Too  Bad 

Dear  Editof  :  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Levlt- 
town Tribune  ran  an  article  castigating  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

It  is  felt  that  that  article  did  not  refiect 
the  true  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. Substantatlon  of  my  statement  Is  shown 
by  the  following  Postal  Service  canvass. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
feel  that  their  mall  service  Is  good  to  excel- 
lent, according  to  a  survey  of  public  attitudes 
conducted  by  the  prestigious  Opinion  Re- 
search Corp..  and  released  AprU  26  by  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  study  revealed  that  85  percent  of  the 
over  10,000  householders  Interviewed  believed 
that  mall  delivery  service  was  good  to  excel- 
lent. About  one  customer  In  ten  rated  it  as 
fair  and  about  three  out  of  a  hundred  called 
It  poor. 

Asked  about  service  as  senders  of  mall.  82 
percent  gave  a  positive  rating  ol  good  to  ex- 
cellent, with  4  percent  stating  It  was  poor.  8 
percent  said  the  service  was  fair. 

When  asked  whether  they  would  prefer  the 
quickest  possible  service  (which  sometimes 
failed)  or  a  reliably  consistent  service,  56 
percent  of  the  householders  indicated  a  pref- 
erence for  consistent  service.  23  percent 
opted  for  the  quickest  possible  service,  18 
percent  said  it  made  no  difference. 

The  study  Indicated  a  wide  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  existing  postal  rates  Of  the  people 
surveyed.  36  percent  did  not  know  the  air- 
mail rate  (11  cents);  74  percent  did  not 
know  the  charge  for  special  delivery  letter 
(60  cents) ;  and  51  percent  did  not  know  the 
correct  charge  for  a  two  ounce  regular  mall 
letter  (16  cents). 

There  was  substantial  agreement  that  it 
was  reasonable  to  be  able  to  send  a  letter 
anywhere  In  the  country  for  eight  cents. 
Many  householders  said,  however,  that  it  was 
not  reasonable  to  charge  the  same  to  send 
a  letter  across  the  country  as  It  does  to  send 
one  across  the  street. 

The  study  revealed  that  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  customers  read  at  least  some  of  their 
third-class  mall.  Pour  in  ten  can  cite  types 
of  third-class  mail  that  they  especially  like 
to  receive:  sales  announcements,  store  adver- 
tisements, coupons,  and  catalogs.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  the  customers  Indicated  they  made 
purchases  as  a  result  of  having  received  ad- 
vertising mail:  when  magazine  and  catalog 
offered  purchases  are  included,  the  figtire  goes 
up  to  76  percent. 

Airmail  and  airmail  special  delivery  were 
seen  as  the  fastest  means  of  sending  mall 
over  a  substantial  distance,  but  there  was 
found  to  be  little  demand  from  household 
customers  for  such  speed.  Many  customers 
believe  that  regular  mall  Is  as  fast  as  airmail. 
Most  customers  were  not  familiar  with  the 
white  top  collection  boxes  used  by  the  Postal 
Service  for  airmail  letters,  not  used  in  Levlt- 
town. 

Window  service  clerks  were  found  to  be 
friendly  and  helpful  by  70  percent  of  the 
people,  with  5  percent  feeling  they  were  un- 
friendly. 

The  study  confirmed  the  Increasing  mo- 
bility of  the  American  public.  Forty-one  per- 
cent of  respondents  have  moved  in  the  past 
five  years,  many,  more  than  one  time.  Little 
problem  was  cited  with  having  mall  for- 
warded among  that  83  percent  who  notified 
the  Postal  Service  that  they  were  moving. 

Only  9  In  10  people  knew  their  correct  Zip 
Code,  confirming  Postal  Service  findings  that 
only  about  88  percent  of  the  population  uses 
the  Zip  Code  in  mailing  letters.  Lack  of  a 
Zip  Code  Is  a  contributing  factor  In  the  delay 
of  mall. 

Levlttown's  percentage  of  Zip  Code  users 
Is  substantially  higher  than  the  survey  and 
very  few  of  our  customers  don't  know  their 
Zip  Codes. 

Maybe  our  Postal  Service  isn't  too  bad  after 
all. 

Paul  Armstrong.  Jr., 
Postmaster,  Levittown  P.O. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESOLUTION  ON  CONSOLIDATION 
OP  FEDERAL  RADIATION  AGEN- 
CIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOtTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed resolution  of  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference of  Radiation  Control  Program 
Directors,  is  respectfully  directed  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative officials  for  consideration  of 
consolidation  of  Federal  radiation  agen- 
cies: 

RESOLtmON   No.  3 

Whereas  the  responsibility  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  and  worker  from  exposure 
to  radiation  has  been  significantly  frag- 
mented at  the  Federal  level;  and 

Whereas  this  fragmentation  of  responsi- 
bility Is  divided  among  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness;  and 

Whereas  this  fragmentation  If  further  ex- 
hibited between  regional  offices  and  head- 
quarter offices  with  certain  of  these  Federal 
agencies;  and 

Whereas  this  fragmentation  results  In  dup- 
lication. Inefficiency,  contradictions,  and 
complexities  In  communication:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  of  Radia- 
tion Control  Program  Directors,  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
this  serious  problem  of  fragmentation  and 
take  the  necessary  legislative  action  to  con- 
solidate the  various  Federal  responsibilities 
relating  to  radiation  protection  of  the  public 
and  worker  within  one  sigency. 


THE  BOSTON  TEA  PARTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  December  16, 
1973,  will  mark  the  200th  anniversary  of 
what  historians  consider  one  of  the  most 
fateful  days  in  all  American  history. 

"The  boldest  stroke  which  had  yet  been 
struck  in  America,"  It  is  called.  The  dis- 
pute between  the  Colonies  and  England 
erupted  into  violence,  when  342  chests  of 
tea  were  seized  from  three  ships  and 
dumped  into  Boston  harbor.  The  events 
that  took  place  in  3  hours  on  that  cold 
December  night — known  to  posterity  as 
The  Boston  Tea  Party — started  a  chain 
reaction  that  led,  almost  without  inter- 
ruption, straight  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

In  the  Amoy  dialect  of  China,  it  was 
called  t'e,  or  "tay."  In  Cantonese,  it  was 
ch'a,  or  "chah."  The  English  tea — first 
pronoimced  "tay"  and  later  "tee" — was 
derived  from  the  Dutch,  who  brought  the 
word  to  Europe  through  Java.  Tea  does 
not  appear  in  any  publication  In  English 
before  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century. 

The  first  newspaper  ad  for  tea  was  In 
Mercurius  Politlcus,  in  London,  in  1658: 

That  excellent  and  by  all  Physltlans  ap- 
proved China  drink,  called  by  the  Chlneans 
Tcha,  by  other  nations,  Tay,  alias    Tee,  is 
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sold  at  the  Sultaness  Head  Cophee  House  in 
Sweetings  Rents,  by  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London. 

Samuel  Pepys  had  his  first  cup  of  tea 
in  1660  and  found  the  event  important 
enough  to  enter  in  his  famous  diary: 

I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tee  (a  China  drink) 
of  which  I  never  bad  drank  before. 

By  1757  it  had  become  an  institution  in 
England;  Samuel  Johnson  described 
himself  that  year  as : 

A  hardened  and  shameless  Tea-drinker, 
who  has  for  twenty  years  diluted  his  meals 
with  only  the  Infusion  of  this  fascinating 
plant;  whose  kettle  hais  scarcely  time  to  cool, 
who  with  Tea  amuses  the  evening,  with  Tea 
solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  Tea  welcomes 
the  morning. 

The  first  Europeans  to  drink  tea  were 
probably  the  Portuguese.  There  was  no 
regular  import  into  Europe  until  1610, 
when  the  Dutch  East  India  Co.  sent  in 
a  shipment.  For  half  a  century  the  Dutch 
had  the  trade  to  themselves.  Then,  in 
1667,  the  English  East  India  Co. — John 
Co.,  as  it  was  known — started  on  the  road 
that  led  it  to  be  the  world's  greatest  tea 
monopoly.  By  1687  John  Co.  was  in  the 
business  for  all  it  could  get.  The  Dutch 
got  their  tea  from  Chinese  junks  that 
sailed  to  Batavia.  John  Co.  outflanked 
them,  and  cut  their  costs,  by  going 
straight  to  Canton. 

About  one-third  of  Chinese  export  for 
the  tea  trade  was  green  tea,  from  Che- 
kiang  and  Anhwei  Provinces.  The  best  of 
all  was  green  Hyson,  made  from  the  first 
gathering  of  the  tenderest  leaves.  The 
second-best  was  Singlo,  which  leaves  were 
picked  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Most  of  the  tea  that  went  into  Europe 
during  the  18th  century  was  black,  from 
the  Bohea  mountains  in  Fukien  Province. 
The  best  of  the  black  teas.  Souchong, 
came  from  the  first  gatherings.  Congo 
tea  was  less  choice.  The  most  common 
and  plentiful  that  went  to  Europe  in  the 
18th  century  was  Bohea — dusty,  hastily 
cured  and  packed — but  cheap  enough 
that  almost  anyone  could  enjoy  it. 

John  Co.'s  profits  soared.  By  1770  It 
was  selling  4  million  pounds  of  tea  an- 
nually at  a  500-percent  markup  from 
the  price  paid  the  Chinese.  Even  after 
shipping  and  other  costs  were  deducted, 
the  profits  were  handsome.  But  there 
was  a  problem. 

The  British  Government  saw  the  tea 
trade  as  a  prime  source  of  revenue.  Duty 
was  added  on  duty  until  the  inevitable 
happened:  tea  smuggling,  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Literally  hundreds  of  Englishmen 
went  to  France,  Holland  and  Scandi- 
navia, loaded  up  with  tea,  aind  ran  their 
cargoes  into  isolated  coves  and  harbors 
all  up  and  down  England's  eastern  cosist. 
By  the  1770's,  Englishmen  were  consum- 
ing 13,000,000  poimds  of  tea  a  yJar.  One 
authority  estimated  a  staggering  7.500,- 
000  pounds  of  this  were  smuggled. 

Tea-drinking  in  America  got  off  to  a 
slow  start,  but  by  the  1760's  consump- 
tion was  over  1  million  pounds  a  year. 
After  1720  colonists  could  import  it  only 
from  England — legally — but  probably 
less  than  one  quarter  of  total  consump- 
tion came  in  that  way.  The  rest  was 
smuggled,  primarily  from  Holland. 

Smuggling  was  common  knowledge.  In 
1757  John  Kidd  of  Philadelphia  told  hLs 
London  associates  that  around  400  chests 
of  tea  had  come  into  Philadelphia  the 
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previous  2  years.  Sixteen  of  these  were 
legal  imports. 

John  Co.  was  aware  of  this.  In  1767 
Parliament  acted.  Legislation  cut  duties 
on  tea  and  finally  an  American  importer 
could  buy  tea  in  London  for  the  same 
price  as  smuggled  tea  from  Holland, 
without  running  any  risk  of  breaking  the 
law.  For  awhile,  legal  imports  soared. 
Then  Pai  liament  passed  another  law  late 
in  June  of  1767  which  wrecked  it  all.  The 
Townshend  Act  put  a  duty  of  three  pence 
per  pound  on  all  tea  imported  into  the 
colonies,  along  with  duties  on  glass,  pa- 
per, lead  and  painter's  colors.  It  was  the 
last  of  various  attempts  by  Parliament  to 
raise  revenue  from  the  colonies,  and  for 
England  it  was  disastrous. 

Protests  against  the  Townshend  Act 
combined  with  a  general  feeling  that  the 
colonists  shoiild  be  more  frugal.  After  all, 
there  were  depressed  times  and  a  short- 
age of  money.  English  tea  was  a  natural 
target.  It  was  the  most  common  article 
taxed  by  the  law  and  the  patriots  of 
America  exhorted  their  countrymen  to 
give  it  up.  In  its  place,  they  proposed 
Labradore  tea,  known  also  as  Hyperion, 
made  from  the  red-root  bush  found  in 
abundance  in  swamps  along  most  New 
England  Rivers. 

Taste  was  questionable.  However,  one 
Englishman,  trying  a  sample,  said  it  had 
"a  very  physical  taste."  The  Americans 
running  the  antitea  campaign  argued, 
however,  that  Labradore  tea  was  safe 
to  drink,  whereas  English  Bohea  caused 
almost  every  ailment  known  to  man, 
ranging  from  stomach  upsets  to  nervous 
disorders. 

A  general  movement  against  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods  began,  and  tea  was 
the  prime  target.  The  antitea  campaign 
picked  up  steam;  if  Americans  drank 
dutied  tea,  then  the  whole  cause  of  non- 
importation was  bound  to  failure.  The 
duty  was  only  3  pence  per  pound,  but  if 
Americans  felt  Parliament  could  put  on 
this  tax,  then  what  was  there  to  keep 
Parliament  from  raising  it?  One  writer: 

Can  the  spirit  of  man  submit  to  the  Insol- 
ence of  a  crew  of  little  dirty  tyrants?  Let  us 
abjure  the  poisonous  baneful  plant  and  Its 
odious  Infusion — poisonous  suid  odious,  I 
mean,  not  on  account  of  Its  physical  qualities 
but  on  account  of  the  political  diseases  and 
death  that  are  connected  with  every  particle 
of  It. 

Another,  signing  himself  a  coimtry- 
man,  began  by  recoimtlng  the  tale  of  a 
family  he  knew  that  ate  so  much  butter 
with  their  tea  biscuits  that  there  was  not 
any  left  over  for  market.  As  for  his  own 
family,  well: 

There  Is  my  daughters  Jemma  and  Kezlah, 
two  hearty  trollups  as  any  In  town,  forenoon 
and  afternoon  eat  almost  a  F>eck  of  toast 
with  thetr  tea,  and  they  have  learned  me  and 
their  mother  to  Join  them,  and  as  for  Jere- 
miah, he  can  hardly  live  without  it,  a  booby. 

It  did  not  last.  During  1769  one  colo- 
nist wrote  to  his  English  friend: 

As  to  our  people's  quitting  the  use  of  tea, 
it  Is  really  a  Joke.  It  would  be  full  as  reason- 
able to  Imagine  they  will  cease  to  drink  New 
England  Rum  or  Cyder. 

The  worst  offender  against  the  anti- 
tea  movement  was — Boston.  There  was 
good  reason  for  this.  The  rest  of  the  colo- 
nies depended  primarily  on  smuggled  tea. 
They  could  piously  refuse  English  tea. 
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and  the  tax  thereon,  while  still  enjoying 
it  from  their  prime  source  of  supply. 
Boston  had  no  such  way  out. 

In  April  1769  some  American  sympa- 
thizers in  Parliament  moved  that  the 
Townshend  Act  be  repealed.  In  February 
1770  English  merchants  active  in  colo- 
nial trade  petitioned  Parliament  in  sup- 
port of  repeal,  citing  the  damage  it  was 
doing  to  their  business.  Total  abolition 
failed.  The  tax  on  tea  remained;  it  was 
a  good  source  of  revenue,  and  also  it 
would  remind  the  colonists  that  there 
was  a  right  of  the  Crown  to  tax  them. 

By  1773  smuggling  had  almost  become 
a  way  of  life  for  a  good  many  colonial 
merchants — a  minority,  but  still  quite  a 
few.  It  was,  to  be  blunt  about  it,  more 
profitable.  In  1769  one  writer  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  repeal  of  the  tea 
tax  would  have  made  no  difference  In 
smuggling.  Tea  from  Holland  was  cheap- 
er; also,  there  were  better  markets  in 
Holland  for  American  exports. 

Parliament  began  to  get  tougher  in 
cracking  down.  This  moved  smuggling 
from  the  merely  profitable  to  the  patri- 
otic. After  all,  was  it  not  another  part 
of  the  fight  for  freedom?  There  was  little 
resembling  law  and  order  along  Ameri- 
can waterfronts  in  1773,  and  some  were 
ready  and  waiting  to  use  the  situation 
to  force  a  showdown.  It  was  not  long  in 
coming. 

Not  only  did  the  tea  duty  remain,  but 
on  May  10,  1773,  Parliament  drove  in 
the  final  nail.  The  Tea  Act  of  that  date 
was  aimed  at  helping  John  Co.  get  out 
of  financial  trouble.  It  lifted  duty  on  tea 
entering  England,  and  let  John  Co.  be  its 
own  exporter  to  the  colonies,  eliminating 
middlemen.  It  actually  removed  one 
duty — and  if  enforced  John  Co.  could 
have  undersold  the  smugglers,  meaning 
cheaper  tea  for  the  colonies. 

Not  until  early  October  did  the  colo- 
nists really  get  a  clear  picture  of  what 
was  coming.  Opposition  was  on  two 
themes:  First,  give  in  to  a  tax  on  tea 
and  other  taxes  will  follow;  second,  John 
Co.  was  getting  a  monopoly  on  one  Item; 
how  long  before  it  monopolized  all  the 
colonies'  foreign  commerce? 

On  October  7,  1773,  the  first  handbills 
of  protest  appeared  in  New  York.  Eleven 
days  later,  on  October  18,  the  winds 
shifted  at  Deal,  on  the  English  Channel. 
The  ships  Dartmouth,  Eleanor,  Beaver 
and  William  headed  for  Boston;  London 
had  papers  for  Charleston:  Polly  was 
destined  for  Philadelphia,  and  Nancy 
was  almost  ready  to  leave  for  New  York. 

The  northwest  wind  was  what  they 
had  been  waiting  for.  One  by  one,  holds 
full  of  tea,  they  headed  out  into  the 
Atlantic. 

They  began  to  arrive  in  the  colonies 
in  December.  At  Charleston,  the  tea  was 
unloaded,  but  put  into  a  damp  ware- 
house, under  bond,  where  it  rotted.  At 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the  masters 
of  the  ships,  sensing  the  temper  of  the 
times,  thought  better  of  it  and  turned 
back.  For  Boston,  it  was  to  be  a  different 
matter.  Nettled  by  a  remark  heard  by 
Josiah  Quincy  in  the  South,  that  "Bos- 
tonians  are  better  at  resolving  what  to 
do  than  doing  what  they  resolved,"  they 
felt  they  could  make  a  better  accoimting. 

John  Adams'  wife  Abigail  wrote  to  her 
friend  Mercy  Otis  Warren  on  December 
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5,  1773;  prodigious  letterwriter  that  she 
was,  there  had  been  a  sad  neglect  of  the 
s];>ellingbook  somewhere  along  the  way: 

The  Tea  that  balnfull  Weed  Is  arrived. 
Great  and  I  hope  Effectual  opposition  has 
been  made  to  the  landing  of  It.  To  the  publlck 
papers  I  must  refer  you  for  pertlcullars.  You 
will  there  find  that  the  proceedings  of  our 
Citizens  have  been  United,  Spirited  and  firm. 
The  flame  Is  kindled  and  like  Lightning  It 
catches  from  Soul  to  Soul.  Great  will  be  the 
devastation  If  not  timely  quenched  or  allayed 
by  some  more  Lenient  Measures. 

Altho  the  mind  Is  shocked  at  the  Thought 
of  shedlng  Humane  Blood,  more  Especially 
the  Blood  of  our  Countrymen,  and  a  civil 
VS^ar  Is  of  aU  Wars,  the  most  dreadful!  Such 
Is  the  present  Spirit  that  prevails,  that  If 
once  they  are  made  desperate  Many,  very 
Many  of  our  Heroes  will  spend  their  lives 
In  the  cause.  With  the  Speacb  of  Cato  in 
their  Mouths.  "What  a  pltty  it  is,  that  we 
can  dye  but  once  to  save  our  Coimtry." 

If  the  Bostonians  were  determined  to 
do  something  more  spectacular  than 
merely  turning  ships  back  or  letting  it 
land  and  then  rot,  there  was  also  the 
other  side  of  the  quarrel  being  just  as 
stubborn. 

For  one  thing.  Thomas  Hutehinson, 
the  Royal  Governor,  differed  from  his 
contemporaries;  he  supported  the  plans 
of  John  Co.,  where  some  Grovernors  did 
not.  He  had  good  reason:  Two  of  his  sons 
were  agents  of  the  company,  and  one  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  Bos- 
ton's leading  tea  importers,  who  stood  to 
get  a  large  share  of  the  consignment  now 
on  the  way. 

Hutehinson  thought  he  had  enough 
troops,  warships  and  other  support  in 
Boston  to  handle  any  trouble.  There  was 
also  the  matter  of  his  past  relationship 
with  the  patriots.  His  house  had  been 
plundered  during  the  Stamp  Act  crisis. 
While  he  was  lieutenant-governor.  Sam 
Adams  and  others  had  constantly  pes- 
tered and  harrassed  him.  Not  too  long 
ago  some  of  his  private  correspondence 
had  been  stolen  and  published,  In  an  at- 
tempt to  smear  him.  And  the  general 
court  had  just  petitioned  the  privy  coun- 
cil in  London  to  impeach  him  and  get  hlrri 
out  of  Boston. 

Hutchinson  had  been  under  fire  almost 
constantly  since  1765  and  his  request  for 
a  leave  of  absence  had  been  granted, 
much  to  his  relief.  But  he  did  not  want 
to  make  it  look  as  if  he  were  running 
away  and  quitting  under  fire. 

Bostonian  moods  were  turning  ugly. 
The  main  target  of  attacks,  all  verbal, 
were  the  men  to  whom  the  tea  was  con- 
signed. In  early  November  it  erupted. 
On  Wednesday,  November  3.  around  500 
persons  collected  around  the  Liberty 
Tree,  on  summons  of  the  town  crier  and 
church  bells.  Sam  Adams,  Joseph  War- 
ren, John  Hancock,  the  Boston  select- 
men and  other  patriot  leaders  attended, 
but  the  consignees  did  not.  although  they 
had  been  requested  to  do  so. 

A  delegation  headed  out  to  find  them 
and  tell  them  their  refusal  was  an  affront 
and  they  should  resign.  Found  conferring 
in  Clarke's  store,  they  yelled  through  an 
open  door  that  they  would  not  honor  the 
requests  of  an  Illegal  mob. 

The  mob  began  to  break  up,  when, 
suddenly,  some  of  them  spun  around, 
stormed  the  building,  wrenching  doors 
off  their  hinges,  and  broke  in,  throwing 
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stones  and  mud.  The  consignees  took  ref- 
uge on  the  second  floor,  in  the  coimting- 
room,  and  the  door  there  was  too  stout 
to  break  down.  After  milling  about  an 
hour  or  so,  the  mob  broke  up.  It  was  the 
first  time  a  mob  had  arisen,  and  the  prec- 
edent was  grim. 

The  first  te&ship— Dartmouth — ar- 
rived in  Boston  Harbor  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 28.  Boston  was  determined  the 
tea  would  not  be  landed,  and  it  would  be 
sent  back  to  England.  But  it  was  not 
that  easy.  Tea,  once  exported,  could  not 
be  returned  or  it  would  be  cwifiscated. 
Storage  in  a  government  warehouse  in 
Boston  was  turned  down.  After  all.  Gov- 
ernor Hutehinson  or  the  customs  officers 
might  well  turn  it  over  to  the  consignees. 
The  tea  supply  in  Boston  was  already 
running  low  and  the  price  was  rising. 
John  Co.'s  cheap  Bohea  would  almost 
certainly  find  a  market. 

The  ship  Eleanor  came  in  on  Decem- 
ber 2;  she  tied  up  at  Griffin's  Wharf, 
alongside  Dartmouth.  Beaver  arrived  off 
Boston  on  December  7  but  had  to  wait 
outside  the  port,  as  there  was  smallpox 
aboard  and  an  intensive  cleaning-up 
process  was  necessary.  On  December  15 
Beaver  came  in.  too.  The  fourth,  Wil- 
liam, had  wrecked  off  Cape  Cod  but  the 
cargo  of  tea  was  salvaged. 

The  maneuvering  of  the  next  few  days 
was  complicated,  but  it  boiled  down  to 
basically  one  issue:  the  demands  of  the 
Bostonians  that  the  ships  be  cleared  and 
sent  back,  and  Governor  Hutehinson's 
refusal  to  do  so.  There  were  involved 
rules  concerning  customs  and  the  like. 
Hutehinson  was  in  no  mood  to  make  any 
sort  of  compromise. 

On  December  16  he  flatly  refused  to 
give  Dartmouth  a  pass  so  she  could  sail. 
The  ship  had  not  been  properly  cleared 
by  the  customs  officials,  and  allowing  it 
to  sail  would  mean  a  violation  of  the 
acts  of  trade. 

The  Dartmouth's  owner,  Roteh,  had 
honestly  worked  with  the  patriotic  fac- 
tion in  an  effort  to  find  some  way  out  of 
the  mess.  He  himself  appeared  at  the 
mass  meeting  that  evening  to  tell  them 
the  pass  was  refused.  When  asked  if  he 
would  order  his  ship  back  anyway,  he 
said  he  could  not;  it  would  mean  his 
financial  ruin.  Well,  then,  did  he  plan  to 
unload  the  tea?  Only  if  the  authorities 
ordered  him  to,  he  replied,  and  then  only 
to  protect  himself. 

At  this  point,  Sam  Adams  arose.  He 
said: 
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that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions had  broken  loose,"  Andrews  re- 
called later.  He  headed  home  to  finish 
his  tea.  The  crowd  headed  for  the  harbor. 
Who  really  went  aboard  the  ships  still 
remains,  by  and  large,  a  mystery.  John 
Adams  was  to  write,  50  years  later,  that 
he  did  not  know  the  name  of  one  single 
person.  There  was  considerable  secrecy 
as  to  Identity — naturally — and  that  also 
led  to  a  large  number  of  claims  as  par- 
ticipants by  those  who  may  not  have 
really  been  there  after  all.  One  list  was 
supplied  by  an  alleged  participant  when 
he  was  93;  another  when  the  man  was 
113. 

Armed  bands  drawn  from  various  pa- 
triotic groups  had  been  guarding  the 
ships  to  prevent  their  being  unloaded. 
Some  were  from  John  Hancock's  Corps 
of  Cadets  and  Hancock  himself  had 
carried  out  a  brief  inspection  tour  on  one 
of  the  vessels  in  early  December.  There 
were  Masons;  a  lodge  meeting  scheduled 
for  that  evening.  December  16,  adjourned 
at  once  "on  account  of  the  few  members 
In  attendance."  However,  most  "Indians" 
were  members  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
Some,  it  seems,  did  not  know  about  plans 
to  destroy  the  tea.  They  came  along  for 
a  variety  of  reasons — sincere  patriotism 
or  excitement. 

At  any  rate,  they  began  to  assemble 
along  the  Boston  waterfront.  Small 
groups  of  men,  with  semblances  of  Indian 
disguises,  led  the  way.  Why  they  took 
this  costume,  and  why  they  called  them- 
selves Mohawks,  is  still  imclear.  Paul 
Revere  was  among  them.  Sam  Adams. 
John  Hancock,  and  Joseph  Warren, 
though,  did  not  go  aboard  the  ships. 
Their  work  was  done;  they  had  set  it  all 
in  motion. 

And  someone  had  done  a  lot  of  plan- 
ning. The  next  day.  merchant  Henry 
Broomfield  observed  that: 

People  of  sense  and  more  discernment  than 
the  vulgar  (must  have  been)  among  the 
Actors. 
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This  meeting  can  do  nothing  more  to  save 
the  country. 

Historians  think  this  may  possibly 
have  been  a  prearranged  signal.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  a  war-whoop  from  the 
gallery,  answered  by  a  group  at  the  door- 
way already  in  Indian  costume.  In  later 
years  witnesses  remembered  some  of  the 
shouts  that  arose:  "Boston  Harbor  a  tea- 
pot tonight!"  "Hurrah  for  Griffin's 
Wharf!"  "The  Mohawks  are  come'" 
"Every  man  to  his  tent!" 

Three  blocks  away,  a  merchant.  John 
Andrews,  was  quietly  sipping  a  cup  of  tea. 
and  the  racket  startled  him.  He  headed 
down  the  street  but  could  not  get  through 
the  crowd.  Just  then  the  meeting  broke 
up  and  as  the  meeting  hall  emptied  the 
din  rose  to  a  pitch.  "You'd  have  thought 


A  rain  had  stopped ;  the  moon  was  up 
and  some  people  brought  out  lanterns. 
Many  of  the  "Indians"  had  hatehets. 
There  were  somewhere  between  30  and 
60  men,  all  together,  and  divided  into 
three  groups,  each  with  a  leader. 

Two  groups  went  on  Dartmouth  and 
Eleanor,  tied  up  at  the  wharf.  Beaver, 
anchored  off  the  wharf,  was  pulled  along- 
side. Customs  officers  on  the  vessels  were 
shoved  aside.  Block  and  tackle  was 
wrapped  around  the  chests,  they  were 
pulled  up  on  deck,  there  broken  open, 
and  the  tea  shoveled  over  the  rail. 

This  was  a  time  of  low  tide,  and  the 
water  was  only  2  or  3  feet  deep.  Before 
long  the  tea  piled  up  to  where  it  almost 
spilled  back  into  the  ships. 

A  large  crowd  watehed  from  the  wharf, 
the  only  sound  over  all  being  the  con- 
stant whack-whack-whack  of  hatehets 
as  the  chests  were  broken  apart.  It  only 
took  3  hours;  by  9  o'clock,  it  was  all  over. 
There  had  never  been  a  move  by  gov- 
ernmental authorities  to  interrupt.  A 
regiment  of  troops  was  in  Boston;  they 
were  not  called.  A  squadron  of  warships 
was  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  away.  Their  commander,  Ad- 
miral Montagu,  saw  the  whole  business 
from  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  wharf. 


The  next  day  he  wrote  a  report,  and 
noted  in  it: 

I  could  easily  have  prevented  the  Execu- 
tion of  this  Plan  but  must  have  endangered 
the  Lives  of  many  Innocent  People  by  firing 
upon  the  Town. 

By  tradition,  Admiral  Montagu  called 
to  the  crowd  from  a  window  after  they 
had  finished  and  proceeded  to  march 
away : 

Well,  boys,  you've  had  a  fine,  pleasant 
evening  for  your  Indian  caper,  haven't  you? 
But  mind  you  have  got  to  pay  the  fiddler 
yet! 

To  this,  a  man  named  Pitts  responded: 
Oh,  never  mind!  never  mind,  squire!  Just 

come  out  here,  If  you  please,  and  well  settle 

the  bill  In  two  minutes. 

The  crowd  yelled;  a  fifer,  along  for  the 
the  evening,  blew  away  on  his  fife  and 
the  procession  moved  on. 

The  "Indians"  took  great  pains  to 
make  sure  no  one  took  any  tea  away 
with  them.  One.  Charles  O'Connor,  was 
found  filling  his  pockets  and  the  lining 
of  his  clothes  with  it,  while  helping  throw 
broken  chests  overboard.  He  was  stripped 
naked  on  the  spot,  and  kicked  off  the 
ship. 

A  few  days  later  another  man  was 
found  in  South  Boston,  with  an  entire 
chest  of  tea  that  he  had  carried  away.  He 
had  sold  some.  He  was  forced  to  give 
up  the  money,  then,  the  crowd,  taking 
what  was  left,  made  a  bonfire  out  of  it 
in  front  of  John  Hancock's  home. 

The  next  morning  John  Adams  sat 
down  to  write  in  his  diary: 

Last  Night  3  Cargoes  of  Bohea  Tea  were 
emptied  Into  the  Sea.  This  morning  a  Man  of 
War  sails. 

This  Is  the  most  magnificent  Movement 
of  all.  There  is  a  Dignity,  a  Majesty,  a  Sub- 
limity, in  this  last  Effort  of  the  Patriots, 
that  I  greatly  admire.  The  People  should 
never  rise,  without  doing  something  to  be 
remembered — something  notable.  And  strik- 
ing. This  Destruction  of  the  Tea  Is  so  bold, 
so  daring,  so  firm,  Intrepid  and  Inflexible, 
and  It  must  have  so  Important  Consequences, 
and  so  lasting,  that  I  cant  but  consider  It  as 
an  Epocha  In  History. 

Which  It  was. 


COMBAT  CREWS  PRAISE  F-111  AS 
"ONE  SMART  AIRPLANE" 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost 
a  decade,  the  Air  Force  F-111  aircraft, 
built  by  General  Dynamics  Corp.  in  Fort 
Worth,  has  been  a  favorite  whipping  boy 
for  critics. 

The  F-111  has  been  held  up  by  its 
critics,  not  all  of  whom  were  competent 
to  judge,  as  a  technical  failure  with  a 
grisly  crash  record— the  latter  allegation 
despite  the  fact  that  the  F-lll's  record 
has  proved  it  safer  than  any  other  high- 
performance  fighter  during  both  develop- 
ment and  testing  cycles. 

The  proof  of  any  weapon  system  lies 
in  the  test  of  combat.  In  September  1972, 
the  474th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  which  is 
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equipped  with  F-lll's.  was  sent  to  South- 
east Asia.  From  that  time  until  the  cease- 
fire was  negotiated  in  January  1973,  the 
wing's  F-lll's  flew  nearly  3,500  sorties — 
most  of  them  at  night,  in  bad  weather, 
and  at  very  low  altitudes.  Many  of  these 
flights  were  into  the  most  heavily  de- 
fended areas  in  the  history  of  aerial  war- 
fare— to  targets  in  and  around  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong. 

In  this  very  difficult  combat  environ- 
ment, the  F-lll's  successfully  completed 
missions,  day  after  day,  that  could  not 
have  been  flown  by  any  other  aircraft  in 
the  world.  Their  bombing  effectiveness 
was  better  than  any  other  aircraft  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  their  combat  loss 
ratio  by  far  the  lowest.  This  extraordi- 
nary record  is  virtually  unknown  to  the 
public,  since  little  of  it  was  reported — 
except  for  the  6  losses  in  3,500  sorties. 

During  the  height  of  the  F-lll's  com- 
bat action  in  Southeast  Asia,  WajTie 
Thomis,  then  aviation  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribime,  went  to  Thailand  to  ob- 
serve F-lll  operations  and  talk  with  the 
crews.  His  report  on  the  superlative  per- 
formance of  the  F-lll  appears  in  the 
June  issue  of  Air  Force  magazine.  I  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  would  make  an  objec- 
tive appraisal  of  the  value  of  this  unique 
aircraft,  and  ask  that  it  be  entered  into 
the  Record : 

Whispering  Death  :  The  F-1  1 1  in  Southeast 

Asia 

(By  Wayne  Thomis ) 

When  the  474th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
brought  Its  swlngwlng  P-lllA  twin  Jets  to 
Takhll  Air  Base  130  miles  north  of  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  last  September,  a  Seventh  Air 
Force  operations  officer,  part  of  the  teams 
controlling  air  combat  over  Southeast  Asia, 
asked: 

"Do  you  people  have  smart  bombs?" 
The   reply,   verging   on   the  flippant,   was: 
"No.  but  we've  got  smart  airplanes." 
And  the  474th  proved  its  claim.  The  F-llls, 
flown    by    two    squadrons    (the    429th    and 
430th)   of  gung  ho  aircrews  and  maintained 
by    dedicated,     hard-working     maintenance 
people  "cut  a  new  groove"  in  aerial  flghtlng. 
They  demonstrated  in   the  crucible  of  bat- 
tle— final    test    of    any    weapon    or    military 
theory — that  the  low-level,  high-speed  pene- 
tration of  even  the  most  sophisticated  de- 
fenses is  the  right  way  to  go. 

The     Vietnam     performance     of    the    474 

TFW's  forty-eight  aircraft  speaks  for  Itself. 

Here  Is  a  brief  summary  of  these  operations: 

Sorties    flown:    Approaching   3,500    at    the 

time  of  cease-fire 

Bombing  effectiveness:  Rated  by  Seventh 
Air  Force  analysts  as  very  close  to  accuracies 
achieved  by  the  guided  bombs  (smart 
bombs).  In  the  case  of  the  474th.  targets 
were  not  hit  by  single  bomb  drops,  but  rather 
by  salvos  of  twelve  to  sixteen  iron  bombs  on 
each  sortie.  At  the  end  of  the  flghtlng.  strike 
planners  were  sending  single  F-llls  to  hit 
an  airfield,  attack  a  S.'VM  site,  or  a  railroad 
yard — with  the  certainty  that  the  target 
would  be  hit  by  that  single-plane  mission, 
flown  at  night,  in  bad  weather,  against  the 
toughest  ground  defenses  in  the  history  of 
air  warfare.  Never,  before  the  guided  bombs 
or  the  F-llls.  could  single-plane  missions  be 
launched  with  foreknowledge  that  the  strike 
would  be  effective. 

Mission  aborts:  Less  than  one  percent.  No 
other  equipment  in  the  inventory  had  a  lower 
abort  rate,  even  though  the  F-llls  were  in 
their  first  full-scale  combat  assignment. 
Weather  scrubbed  missions  only  once,  ac- 
cording to  wing  operations  records,  and  that 
at  the  height  of  the  year's  worst  monsoon 
rains. 
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Plane  losses:  An  astonishingly  low  total  of 
only  six.  This  represents  a  combat  loss  ratio 
of  one-sixth  of  one  percent  of  the  aircraft 
exposed  to  enemy  fire.  No  other  units  engaged 
in  Southeast  Asia  (F-4s,  A-7s,  B-52s,  A-68) 
proved  so  survlvable — a  fact  apparently  over- 
looked by  correspondents  who  reported  the 
final  days  of  the  air  war,  which  intensified 
right  up  to  the  cease-fire. 

"We  certainly  expected  more  losses,"  re- 
ported the  F-ill  crews  who  were  rotated 
back  to  the  474th  Wing  home  base  at  NeUls 
AFB,  Nev.,  in  late  January. 

tfr:    making   believers 

"We  gradually  gained  great  confidence  In 
our  planes,  our  navigation  and  bombing 
equipment,  and  that  fantastic,  really  unbe- 
lievable TFR  (terrain-following  radar).  All 
this  special  electronics  enabled  us  to  go  In  at 
very  low  altitudes.  We  went  on  mission  after 
mission  (crews  average  forty-five  to  fifty- 
three  sorties)  without  taking  a  hit."  an  air- 
crew member  of  the  429th  told  this  writer. 

"By  actual  count,  there  were  less  than  ten 
hits  taken  by  474th  aircraft  up  to  the  time 
we  left  about  January  20.  We  know  that  one 
of  the  planes  that  didn't  return  took  SAM 
hits.  The  crew  so  reported  as  they  punched 
out.  Those  boys  are  coming  home  as  prison- 
ers— their  names  are  on  published  lists — so 
we'll  get  the  full  account  later. 

"There  was  only  one  precautionary  land- 
ing away  from  Takhll  because  of  damage. 
That  was  at  Udom  In  north  Thailand.  In- 
spection on  the  ground  showed  half  a  dozen 
small  holes  near  the  tail.  The  skin  Inspection 
plates  were  opened  up  and  routes  of  the  flak 
traced.  Fortunately  the  shrapnel  cut  no  lines 
and  the  plane  was  flown  to  Takhll  with  only 
tape  across  the  entry  holes." 

Do  not  Etssume  however  that  the  F-lll 
crews  took  combat  llghtheartedly.  Moments 
of  terror,  hours  of  sober  consideration  of 
tactics  and  flight  planning  long  hours  of 
energy-absorbing  concentration  while  flights 
were  In  progress  are  acknowledged  by  all. 
Penetrations  of  the  Hanol/Halpbong  defenses 
and  the  Red  River  delta  with  Its  SAMs  and 
AAA  demanded  the  highest  sort  of  courage 
and  self-control. 

"We  were  always  nervous  no  matter  where 
we  were  targeted  because  flying  as  low  as  we 
did  and  as  fast  is  inherently  dangerous. 

"You  are  only  a  quarter  of  a  second — at  500 
miles  an  hour — from  hitting  the  ground  If 
anything  goes  wrong."  explained  Lt.  Steve 
Glass,  Weapons  Systems  Officer. 

"Think  about  flying  around  In  daylight  and 
good  weather  only  200  feet  above  the  ground 
and  going  up  and  down  over  hills  and  into 
valleys,  keeping  this  height,"  said  Capt.  Jackie 
Crouch,  former  F-105  pilot  with  two  earlier 
SEA  tours. 

"Now  do  this  at  night,  in  mountains  and 
In  heavy  cloud  when  you  can't  see  anything 
outside  the  cockpit.  That  is  really,  really  ex- 
citing, even  without  the  enemy  threat. 

"It  takes  real  discipline  to  come  up  over 
these  mountains,  as  we  did  at  night,  out  on 
top  of  the  cloud  layer  In  the  moonlight.  We'd 
see  those  Jagged  peaks  all  round  us  poking 
through  the  cloud  tops,  and  we'd  have  to  put 
the  nose  down  back  into  that  mist.  And  as  we 
went  down,  the  moonlight  would  fade,  and 
the  cloud  get  darker,  and  we'd  know  we  were 
descending  below  those  peaks  and  were  de- 
pending on  our  radars  and  our  autopilots — 
and  with  Hanoi  coming  up.  .  .  . 

"I  won't  say  that  I  wasn't  worried. 

"One  night  when  the  weather  was  very 
bad.  I  was  in  cloud  for  the  last  eleven  min- 
utes before  bombs  away — and  that  means  at 
the  lowest  levels  of  the  whole  flight,  going 
up  and  down  hills  and  keeping  our  clearance 
still  at  200  to  250  feet  above  these  obstruc- 
tions. 

"We  dldnt  see  a  thing  outside  the  cockpit, 
not  even  after  the  bombs  left  us.  For  me,  this 
thing  was  really  remarkable.  Even  now  I  can't 
explain  how  fantastic  it  was,  what  ex- 
traordinary Instrumentation  we  have,  what 
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systems — I  find  it  bard  to  comprehend  even 
now. 

"The  confidence  I  gained  In  the  airplane — 
it  made  a  believer  out  of  me.  I'll  tell  anyone 
In  the  Air  Force  that,  given  a  choice  on  a 
night  strike  of  going  in  high  or  going  In  low, 
I'll  go  In  low  every  time.  And  I'll  go  anywhere 
in  the  F-lll." 

The  crews  bad  the  highest  possible  praise 
for  their  TFRs — the  terrain-following  radar 
that  electronically  observes  their  height 
above  ground  and  directs  the  autopilot  dur- 
ing final  phases  of  all  strike  missions.  The 
crews  could  pick  the  height  they  wanted  to 
maintain  above  obstructions,  and  the  TFR 
plus  the  autopilot  provided  the  control  In- 
puts to  give  it  to  them,  regardless  of  bUls, 
mountains,  trees,  valleys,  or  other  ground 
Irregularities. 

Confident  though  they  were,  the  crews  are 
overwhelmingly  aware  of  the  proximity  of 
the  ground  during  bombing  runs.  An  In- 
dication of  this  Is  a  notice  they  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board  in  the  Takhll  officers'  club. 
It  said: 

"Effectiveness  of  SAMs  is  less  than  fifteen 
percent  for  all  firings. 

"Effectiveness  of  Triple  A  is  less  than  five 
percent,  day  or  night. 

"But — Effectiveness  of  the  ground  remains 
100  percent.  Don't  let  it  hit  you." 

headlines    the    hard    WAT 

The  474th  was  a  bit  shaken  when  one  of 
the  first  two  planes  launched,  within  three 
hours  after  the  long  ferry  flight  from  Nevada, 
failed  to  return.  Its  fate  and  that  of  Its 
crew  remain  a  mystery  even  today.  In  the 
weeks  of  combat  that  followed,  five  other 
P-llls  also  were  lost.  Of  these,  four  were 
430th  aircraft,  and  two  were  from  the  429th. 
The  sixth  and  last  was  bit  by  ground  fire  over 
Hanoi.  The  crew  was  able  to  make  a  radio 
report  before  they  punched  out  in  the  cap- 
sule. Both  men  made  It  safely  to  the  grcfund, 
but  were  captured. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  combat,  the  P-111 
crews  maintained  radio  silence  following 
takeoff  as  a  security  measure.  This  contrib- 
uted to  the  mystery  of  the  early  losses.  In- 
vestigators had  no  clues,  or  virtually  none, 
on  which  to  base  investigations.  By  early 
November,  Seventh  Air  Force  changed  the 
rules.  Pilots  had  to  make  a  brief  radio  check 
at  course  change  points  to  hlgh-fiylng  radio- 
relay  planes.  "We've  got  to  have  some  line  on 
the  F-llls,"  headquarters  said. 

"But  this  wasn't  everything  they'd  hoped 
for,"  Captain  Crouch  said.  "We  were  expected 
to  make  those  calls  when  we  were  busiest.  I 
got  so  I  Just  let  them  go.  once  I  was  down 
low  In  final  stages  of  a  strike." 

MaJ.  Carlos  Higgins,  another  F-lll  left- 
seater  with  the  429th,  said:  "Once  you  were 
low,  you  had  to  monitor  everything;  you 
had  to  be  thinking  and  looking — by  radar — as 
far  ahead  as  possible  so  you  would  know 
what  the  terrain  was  like,  and  you  had  to 
count  on  this  Information  from  your  right- 
seat  man  whose  radar  is  better  than  the 
small  vertical  indicator  scope  on  the  pilot 
side.  You  count  on  your  right-seat  man  to 
keep  giving  you  word  on  obstructions  so  you 
could  be  sure  the  autopilot  was  obeying  the 
TFR. 

"But,  if  you  missed  making  a  position  re- 
port by  five  minutes,  they  would  call  you. 
Often  I'd  come  back  with,  'Jumbo  Two  Four, 
still  alive,'  and  let  It  go  at  that." 

F-lll  crews  never  could  understand  why 
Seventh  Air  Force  and  PACAP  Headquarters 
got  so  excited  over  F-lll  combat  losses.  Other 
types  of  plane  were  lost  dally,  inevitably,  in 
the  hazards  of  a  bitter  war.  Such  plane  and 
crew  casualties  were  routinely  reported  and 
routinely  accepted.  But  not  so  with  the  F- 
111s.  Captain  Crouch  voiced  the  429th  atti- 
tude: 

"We  never  could  figure  why  the  generals 
went  straight  up  when  an  P-111  failed  to  re- 
turn. Navy  could  lose  an  A-6,  which  was  Just 
as  expensive  and  almost  as  sophisticated  in 
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navigation,  radar,  and  bomb  delivery  as  we 
are,  yet  nothing  was  said. 

"The  same  attitudes  were  evident  when  Air 
Force  or  Navy  F-4«  went  down,  almost  every 
day.  Even  with  the  B-52s,  when  they  began 
hitting  Hanoi — those  shoot-downs  were  more 
or  less  accepted.  But  let  an  P-111  be  lost  and 
everybody  seemed  to  go  right  through  the 
roof.  It  wasn't  realistic." 

"Certainly  we  ourselves  had  expected  to 
lose  more  than  we  did,"  said  Capt.  Paul 
Sperry,  rlght-seater  for  Major  Hlgglns. 

"Look  how  the  airplane  performed  In  bat- 
tle," Major  Hlgglns  said.  "We  couldn't  un- 
derstand all  the  bad  publicity  it  received  dur- 
ing development.  But  once  In  battle.  Its  per- 
formance was  Ignored,  or  the  publicity  re- 
ferred only  to  losses.  The  F-lll  played  a 
major  role  In  the  resumed  bombing  pres- 
sures on  Hanoi  and  did  great  work  that  was 
never  acknowledged." 

CLOSE,  Bxrr  no  cigar 

The  North  Vietnamese,  the  Major  said,  re- 
spected the  Pills.  They  called  the  plane 
"Whispering  Death"  In  propaganda  broad- 
casts. This,  the  429th  crews  agreed.  Is  a  good 
description  of  the  only  warning  sounds  of  an 
P-111  In  a  high-speed,  very-low-level  bomb- 
ing approach. 

"This  kind  of  a  name  Indicates  the  sur- 
prise with  which  we  hit  them,"  he  said. 
"When  we  bombed  In  bad  weather  or  rain, 
we  wondered  whether  they  could  hear  us  in 
advarce  at  all.  They  must  have  been  sur- 
prised when  the  bombs  flashed  on  Impact  In 
downpours,  as  they  often  did.  We  thought 
the  bomb  flashes  were  often  the  first  clue — 
other  than  their  radar — of  where  we  were." 
North  Vietnamese  radar  coverage  was  "un- 
believable." all  agreed.  "There  was  no  such 
thing  as  coming  in  under  It  in  the  Red  River 
delta,"  Major  Hlgglns  said.  "The  place  Is  so 
small,  so  heavily  defended,  so  flat,  that  they 
are  looking  In  all  directions  for  attacks  all 
the  time. 

"Once  you  came  skiing  over  the  mountains 
fcrews  called  their  ground-hugging  tactics 
"skiing"),  you  found  yourself  within  their 
radar  energy  outputs.  There  was  no  escaping 
this."  he  continued. 

"Of  course,  we  never  were  sure  what  re- 
turn they  were  getting — whether  they  actu- 
ally could  track  us  against  the  ground.  Our 
onboard  countermeasures  equipment  told  us 
they  were  looking.  But  ground  fire — triple 
A — seemed  to  be  rather  Indiscriminate.  Once 
there  was  flrlng  along  your  track,  the  guns 
ahead  would  shoot  straight  up  with  every- 
thing available,  hoping,  we  thought,  that  we 
would  fly  Into  the  barrage. 

"We  were  all  surprised  how  readily  and  re- 
peatedly we  went  In  and  came  out  despite 
the  defenses,  the  knowledge  by  the  ground 
crews  that  we  were  coming  back  night  after 
night,  the  certainty  of  the  targets  we  would 
hit.  And  th.-)se  gunners — they've  had  more 
practice  In  the  last  five  years  than  any  gun 
or  missile  crews  in  history." 

"You  must  remember  that  Hanoi/Hai- 
phong Is  a  little  bitty  place— It  only  took  us 
nve  to  six  minutes  to  fly  across  It,"  said 
Captain  Crouch.  "With  all  that  lead  we  saw 
floating  around,  we  expected  hits,  but  we 
kept  coming  back  without  a  scratch.  Lots  of 
It  come  so  close  we  could  hear  the  super- 
sonic whack'  as  it  went  by." 

"One  night,  flve  rounds  went  by  so  close 
^e  felt  the  passage  and  heard  It,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Glass.  "We  thought  we'd  been  hit. 
But  we  looked  over  the  panel  and  nothing 
flickered.  When  we  got  home,  Inspection 
turned  up  nothing." 

The  474th  crews  saw  some  "really  unusual 
sights,"  they  said,  during  their  dusk-to-davim 
sorties  SAMs  are  "very  visible,"  the  fireball 
at  the  tall  being  easily  followed  from  the 
moment  of  ignition  on  launching  rails  "un- 
til they  go  by  you."  As  for  triple  A — It  comes 
in  all  colors,  sizes,  and  trajectories,  and  at 
night  "really  catches  your  eye  as  It  surrounds 
you." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


zapping   the   SAMS 

"SAM  gunners  tried  for  us,"  said  Captain 
Crouch.  "Their  equipment  let  them  guide 
the  SAMs — If  their  radar  could  track  us. 
They  tried  often  enough.  The  hits  we  did 
take  usually  were  SAM  shrapnel." 

Tlie  474th  had  a  special  feeling  for  SAMs, 
anyhow.  They  were  tiu-ned  loose  by  Seventh 
Air  Force  to  attack  SAM  sites  on  December 
21.  They  recall  that,  during  the  nights  of 
the  eighteenth  through  the  twentieth  of  De- 
cember, Air  Force  electronic  countermeasures 
planes  and  crews  flying  high  above  the  battle 
reported  eighty  to  120  SAM  firings,  mostly 
at  the  B-52S  operating  at  28,000-  to  35.000- 
foot  levels.  The  Air  Force  count  on  expendi- 
ture of  SAMs  in  this  period,  by  day  and  night, 
totaled  600  firings. 

"On  those  nights,  we  saw  plenty  of  SAM 
fireballs,"  said  Lieutenant  Glass.  "After 
'bombs  away,'  I  looked  back  once  and  saw 
four  rising  together,  a  salvo.  And  over  the 
common  radio  frequency  we  all  monitored, 
the  countermeasures  watch  never  stopped 
talking,  reporting  SAM  tracks.  I  heard  him 
call  at  least  fifty  before  we  were  out  of 
range." 

"The  North  had  accumulated  quite  a  stock- 
pile before  December,"  Captain  Crouch  said. 
"Their  radars  were  peaked  up,  and  triple  A 
had  plenty  of  ammo.  They'd  not  been  using 
It  while  we  kept  the  bombing  below  the 
twentieth  parallel. 

"When  we  came  back  to  renew  the  Hanoi 
assault,  they  were  ready.  Hits  on  the  B-52s 
and  others  were  sufficiently  damaging  that 
Seventh  Air  Force  sent  us  against  the  SAM 
sites  after  the  third  night.  And  a  SAM  site, 
usually  a  big  star  with  launchers  at  the 
points  and  radar  and  control  traUers  at  the 
center.  Is  a  good  target  for  us." 

"If  you'd  like  a  good  figure  for  comparison, 
after  we  went  to  work,"  Interjected  Captain 
Sperry,  "the  firings  dropped  way  down  tm- 
medlately.  We  got  counts  of  eighty  to  120 
firings  during  each  of  the  early  nights;  they 
dropped  to  twenty-eight  on  December  21, 
and  to  eighteen  on  December  22." 

"There  were  nights  after  that,"  concluded 
Captain  Crouch,  "when  not  a  single  SAM 
was  flred." 

FASTER  than   LIGHTS   OUT 

"I  think  we  convinced  Seventh  Air  Force 
of  our  accuracy  and  our  value  after  those 
four  tough  days." 

The  two  squadrons  never  will  forget  other 
experiences  during  that  bombing  renewal. 
MaJ.  Jack  Funke.  Captain  Crouch,  and  Major 
Hlgglns  recall  vividly  the  esurllest  sorties 
fiown  the  night  of  December  18. 

"The  delta  weather  was  way  down,  celling 
200  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  cloud  piled  up 
to  28,000  feet,"  Lieutenant  Glass  remem- 
bered. "Talking  It  over  later,  we  agreed  the 
North  Vietnamese,  who  long  ago  had  turned 
the  clock  around,  working  at  night  and  rest- 
ing by  day  because  of  the  day  attacks  never 
expected  anybody  to  hit  them  In  such 
weather  conditions." 

"We  came  skiing  down  the  mountains  and 
plunged  out  Into  the  open  under  the  lower 
edge  of  the  overcast,  and  It  seemed  to  us  the 
entire  Hanoi  valley  was  lighted  up  like  Las 
Vegas,"  said  Captain  Crouch.  "Hanoi  was 
bright  with  neon  and  street  lights,  and  the 
port  was  aglow  In  the  distance.  On  the  roads 
leading  out  of  town  and  on  the  mountain 
switchbacks  to  the  south,  truck  headlights 
were  blazing  like  strings  of  pearls." 

"We  happened  to  arrive  about  ten  minutes 
to  eight  In  the  evening,  Hanoi  time,"  said 
Lieutenant  Glass.  "We  were  coming  so  fast, 
we  were  almost  on  release  point  before  any 
of  those  lights  started  going  out.  Sections 
of  the  town  blacked  out  one  at  a  time,  and 
we  knew  sirens  were  screaming  and  rome- 
body  down  there  was  pulling  master  switches, 
even  as  the  bombs  left  us." 

Captain  Crouch  and  his  rlghtseater,  on 
December  19,  In  very  poor  weather,  had  th« 
unusual  experience  of  bombing  Yen  Bal  air- 
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field  while  the  runway  lights  were  still  on. 
"The  field  Is  one  of  Hanoi's  fighter  defense 
bases,"  he  recaUed  In  a  slow  drawl.  "At  300 
feet  we  were  running  In  and  out  of  ragged 
mist,  but  flve  miles  out  I  could  see  the  run- 
way lights.  I  couldn't  believe  It. 

"Geary's  steering  directions  from  oiur 
equipment  pointed  right  at  them,  though. 
I  thought  either  they  decided  nobody  could 
go  bombing  in  this  weather  and  were  work- 
ing on  the  lights,  or  they  had  some  MIGs 
out  and  were  trying  to  recover  them.  Either 
way,  I  thought.  It's  fine  for  us. 

"StUl,  we  bombed  on  our  own  radar.  Look- 
ing down,  after  bomb  release,  I  saw  the  run- 
way and  some  blobs  of  building  near  It.  No 
planes;  they  keep  their  fighters  at  the  ends 
of  five-mile  taxlways,  or  taxi-tracks,  and 
operations  must  be  btirled  somewhere 
nearby." 

The  night  attacks  served  to  keep  Hanoi's 
technical -warfare  people  on  twenty-four- 
hour  alert  and  contributed  to  a  general  fa- 
tigue factor  that  could  have  had  great  Im- 
portance In  breaking  down  the  defenses.  The 
defenses  had  "faUed,"  In  the  view  of  the 
474th  crews,  as  bombing  was  resumed  on 
December  26,  following  a  thlrty-slx-hour 
Christmas  pause  at  President  Nixon's  order. 
Conclusion:  One  Smart  Airplane 
The  F-lll  Is  demanding  of  Its  pUots;  all 
low-level  operations  are  energy-draining.  Men 
and  equipment  are  cranked  to  peak  per- 
formance In  these  phases,  matched  by  no 
other  combat  airplanes,  the  crews  said. 

"You  are  really  busy,  monitoring  every- 
thing, once  you  get  well  into  a  mission," 
said  Major  Hlgglns.  "Things  are  happening 
so  fast  that  you  have  to  stay  well  ahead. 
Just  to  keep  up.  Chances  are  the  equipment 
Is  so  good  It  would  get  you  where  you  want 
to  go.  If  you  Just  sat  back.  But  nobody  can 
do  that  once  in  a  combat  area. 

"Our  F-llls  are  not  fighters — they're 
bombers.  Demanding  as  It  Is,  the  airplane 
wUl  deliver  an  attack  In  weather  and  against 
defenses  that  are  the  very  best  the  enemy 
has  shown  at  any  time.  And  do  It  over  and 
over  again.  It's  got  capabilities  no  other  air- 
craft In  the  Inventory  can  match." 

The  crews  agreed:  "We  always  planned  our 
missions  so  we  could  bomb  manually  and 
make  a  rettirn  to  base  without  our  computer, 
more  or  less  by  dead  reckoning.  But  we  never 
did  either  of  these  things.  That  speaks  for 
the  equipment  reliability." 

This  writer  was  told  by  Seventh  Air  Force 
op>eratlons  officers  that  the  F-lll  had  "really 
come  out  smelling  like  a  rose."  They  said 
earlier  doubts  based  on  Its  rather  unsuccess- 
ful 1967  appearance  In  Southeast  Asia — 
long  before  the  developmental  period  was 
concluded — and  upon  a  somewhat  cool  atti- 
tude toward  P-lls  held  by  Pentagon  brass 
"were  completely  dispelled." 

"It's  a  great  airplane,  and  it  does  a  Job 
like  nothing  else  can  in  darkness  and  bad 
weather,"  I  was  told.  "We  had  crews  from 
Strategic  Air  Command  out  here  seeing  how 
the  TAC  outfit  fiew.  We  had  TAG  P-11  crews 
from  England,  and  from  the  US-based  F-lll 
outfits.  And  we  had  more  than  oiu"  share  of 
congressmen  and  senators  from  Washington 
to  observe  the  F-lll  in  battle. 

"They  saw  the  birds  going  out  of  Takhll, 
one  by  one — the  crews  briefed,  flight  planned, 
rested,  rebrlefed  on  weather  and  the  strike 
areas,  and  then  sent  off  on  their  solitary 
missions.  Some  two  and  a  half  hours  later 
when  our  men  and  their  birds  were  back,  the 
observers  had  the  chance  at  the  club  to  sit 
and  talk  to  the  people  who  had  been  over 
Hanoi  that  night. 

"Our  conclusion  is  that  we  need  more 
F-llls.  It's  going  to  he  a  long  time  before  we 
get  anything  else  that  will  come  close  to  this 
aircraft  and  Its  systems — nothing  at  all  be- 
fore 1980  when  the  B-1  now  Is  scheduled." 
True  cost-effectiveness  of  the  F-lll  In 
battle  Is  only  appreciated  by  the  combat 
planners,  said  a  Seventh  Air  Force  operations 
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officer  while  Linebacker  II,  the  December 
1972  campaign  against  military  targets  In  the 
Hanol/Halphong  area,  was  going  on. 

When  500  planes  fly  strikes  against  Hanoi — 
Irom  Navy,  Marine,  and  Air  Force  sources — 
there  are  another  500  planes  supporting 
them.  These  supporting  aircraft  are  around 
and  above  the  battle,  but  don't  make  the 
strikes.  There  are  the  P-4  combat  air  patrols, 
and  the  tankers  that  must  maintain  position 
for  F-4s,  A-7s,  A-4s.  and  A — 6s  to  get  a  drink 
of  fuel  If  they  need  It.  And  there  are  the  elec- 
tronic counter  measures  birds,  the  traffic  con- 
trollers, the  communications  relayers,  and 
the  heavy  commitment  of  those  great  air 
rescue  crews  and  copters. 

"The  F-llls  don't  need  this  support 
armada.  They  can  come  into  an  area,  fuel 
and  arm  at  their  home  base,  then  go  out  and 
bomb  and  return  with  no  support  from  any- 
body else.  Their  low-level  speed  Is  as  great 
or  greater  than  enemy  fighters,  and  their  legs 
are  long  enough  to  bypass  the  tankers.  All 
this  adds  up  to  savings  that  are  dramatical- 
ly In  favor  of  the  low-level  sw^ngwlngers — 
the  F-llls." 

Like  the  crews  say,  it's  one  smart  airplane. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  AMERICAN 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  far  too  many  instances  when  Ameri- 
can business  interests  have  been  cited 
with  multiple  bad  deeds  in  foreign 
countries. 

It  Is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  learn  of 
the  reverse  of  this  type  of  situation.  Un- 
fortunately, too  often,  as  tn  other  of 
life's  instances,  we  are  unaware  of  the 
fuU  worth  of  the  good  deeds  of  these 
"Beautiful  Americans"  imtil  they  are 
gone. 

Such  an  American  weis  Norvell  E.  Sur- 
baugh,  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  in  Mexico  City,  whose  passing  was 
marked  by  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Beautiful  American"  in  the  News. 
Mexico's  English-language  newspaper.  I 
would  Uke  to  share  with  you  and  my 
other  colleagues  the  text  of  this  editorial 
and  Mr.  Surbaugh's  obituary: 

Norvell  SusBArcH  Dies 

Norvell  E.  Surbaugh,  prominent  civic 
leader  here  and  president  of  Sears  Roebuck 
de  Mexico,  died  at  the  ABC  Hospital  Monday 
afternoon  after  a  brief  Illness. 

Funeral  services  will  take  place  Thursday 
at  the  ABC  chapel,  business  associates  an- 
nounced. 

Surbaugh,  62  years  old,  and  active  In  com- 
munity   affairs    since    his    arrival    here    10 
years  ago.  came  to  Mexico  from  Bogota,  ( 
lombla.  There  he  had  headed  the  Sears  orga- 
nization. 

He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  co-chair- 
man of  the  1973  United  Community  Fund 
drive    which    was    launched    last    week. 

Among  posts  he  held  were:  president  of 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Mexico  In  1970-71;  member  of  the  chamber 
board;  also  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Society,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mexican 
Red  Cross  and  the  University  Club. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Annezeh  Temple, 
Shrlners,  In  Mexico  City. 

Surbaugh  Is  survived  by  his  wife  in  Mexico 
City. 

He  was  born  near  Folsom,  Calif.,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  the  school  of  languages  at  the 
Unlversldad  de  Los  Andes  In  Bogota.  He 
served  In  the  U.S.  Army  Infantry  In  World 
War  n. 
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For  Sears  he  served  in  Oaklcind,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Salinas,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and 
after  five  years  in  Colombia  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Chicago  in  the  International  Divi- 
sion, whence  he  came  to  Mexico. 

Surbaugh  was  also  an  enthusiastic  music 
lover,  and  was  adept  at  playing  the  vibra- 
phone and  the  piano.  He  was  an  active  golfer, 
and  belonged  to  Mexico  City's  Churubusco 
Country  Club,  as  well  as  to  the  University 
Club. 

In  his  youth,  he  played  professional  base- 
ball for  a  Sacramento  ball  club. 

Note 
CIA.  Simmons,  S.  A.  de  C.  V.,  deeply  regrets 
the   death   of   their   friend   Norvell  E.   Sur- 
baugh, president  of  Sears  Roebuck  de  Mexico. 

The  Beautiful  American:  An  Editorial 

Like  the  still  waters  he  ran  deep.  His 
quiet  demeanor  told  little  of  his  great  con- 
cern for  the  important  things  of  life.  The 
death  of  Norvell  Surbaugh  is  a  loss  not  only  to 
his  family,  his  friends  and  his  business  asso- 
ciates. The  community  he  served  in  so  many 
ways  will  find  him  hard  to  replace.  And  be- 
yond the  Immediate  circle  he  Influenced,  the 
loss  is  that  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Mexico. 

Surbaugh  was  the  antithesis  of  the  type 
publicized  so  much  as  The  Ugly  American.  He 
might  well  have  been  described  as  The  Beau- 
tiful American.  He  was  a  man  of  confidence 
and  love  and  Joy,  for  himself  and  for  all 
around  him. 

He  was  living  proof  that  the  much  mal- 
igned business  man  too  often  has  not  been 
seen  In  his  full  dimension.  He  believes  In 
preserving  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  His 
philosophy  found  some  immediate  satisfac- 
tion In  his  calling  as  a  merchant.  As  such  he 
tried  to  give  the  consumer  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  his  money.  If  money  Is  seen  as  a 
symbol  of  labor,  this  could  be  Interpreted  as 
Implementation  of  democracy.  In  action, 
more  than  in  words. 

Surbaugh  was  a  leader  In  pioneering  a 
revolution  in  merchandising  in  Mexico.  One 
In  which  the  consumer  became  the  boss.  His 
firm,  Sears  Roebuck  de  Mexico,  created  thou- 
sands of  new  Jobs  by  building  a  demand  for 
made-ln-Mexico  goods. 

He  was  a  staunch  believer  in  private  en- 
terprise and  its  lifeblood.  competition.  At  a 
recent  luncheon  with  the  editor  of  The 
News  the  conversation  turned  to  the  new 
federal  laws  here  affecting  foreign  Invest- 
ment. Would  Sears  pull  out?  He  laughed,  and 
said:  "We  have  heard  of  some  who  changed 
their  minds  about  Investing  here.  But  when 
we  came  to  Mexico,  we  cast  our  lot  with 
Mexico.  We  are  not  leaving,  we  are  expanding, 
for  what  is  good  for  Mexico  Is  good  for 
Sears." 

He  spoke  of  the  benefits  to  business  of  in- 
creased mass  purchasing  power,  of  the  new 
needs  developed  by  education  and  higher 
standards  of  living.  How  different  from  the 
image  being  created  of  the  "multinational" 
enterprise.  Certainly  It  was  inconceivable 
that  Novell  Surbaugh  could  ever  do  anything 
that  would  harm  Mexico.  He  was  a  man 
dedicated  to  Improving  the  lot  of  his  fellow- 
man.  All  will  agree  that  his  time  on  earth 
was  far  too  brief.  His  tall  and  unforgettable 
image  must  remain  with  us:  The  Beautiful 
American. 


June  Jf,  1973 


NIH  POSITION  ON  HUMAN  FETUS 
RESEARCH 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4.  1973 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  31. 
1973,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  7724,  the  National  Biomedi- 


cal Research  Fellowship,  Traineeshlp, 
and  Training  Act  of  1973,  after  adopting 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York  which  would  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
conducting  or  supporting  research  on 
human  fetuses. 

During  the  debate  on  this  issue,  in  a 
colloquy  with  Mr.  Mazzoli,  I  advised  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  it  is  the  ex- 
isting policy  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  that  such  research  not  be  sup- 
ported. I  refer  my  colleagues  to  page 
17474  of  the  CoNGKESsiONAL  Record  for 
May  31,  1973.  During  the  colloquy,  I  ad- 
vised Mr.  Mazzoli  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
submit  a  statement  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  with  respect  to  their 
position  on  this  matter.  The  statement 
follows : 

NIH  Positive  on  Human  Fetus  Research 
(Statement  by  Dr.  Robert  Berliner,  Deputy 

Director    for   Science   National    Institutes 

of  Health) 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  al- 
ways been  concerned  with  the  ethical  Im- 
plications of  biomedical  research.  NIH  of- 
ficials have  consulted  with  lawj-ers,  ethicists, 
clergy,  and  research  administrators  about 
the  Issues  surrounding  research  Involving 
human  subjects  Including  the  Issues  regard- 
ing research  on  live  human  fetuses. 

The  NIH  does  not  now  support  research  on 
live  aborted  human  fetuses  and  does  not 
contemplate  approving  the  support  of  such 
research.  We  know  of  no  circumstances  at 
present  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  which 
would  Justify  NIH  support  of  research  on  live 
aborted  human  fetuses. 

The  National  Institute  of  ChUd  Health 
and  Human  Development's  National  Ad- 
visory Council  recommended  to  NIH  In 
March  of  1972  that  certain  guidelines  be  fol- 
lowed in  review  of  research  grant  applica- 
tions concerning  the  human  fetus  in  the  gen- 
eral context  of  studies  concerned  with  the 
health  of  the  mother  and  her  unborn  child. 

In  December  1972.  a  committee  was  formed 
by  the  Director  of  NIH  to  make  a  thorough 
review  of  all  aspects  of  NIH  policies  regard- 
ing the  use  of  human  subjects  In  research. 
The  committee  is  headed  by  Dr.  Ronald 
Lamont -Havers  and  is  engaged  in  suggest- 
ing specific  guidelines  for  such  research, 
particularly  related  to  mothers  and  children. 
Institutionalized  Individuals  (such  as  pris- 
oners, the  mentally  Ul  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded) ,  the  fetus,  and  the  abortus. 

This  committee  Is  examining  current  NIH 
guidelines  to  determine  whether  they  are 
adequate  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
modification  where  necessary.  Current  NIH 
guidelines  insist  that  each  institution  ap- 
plying for  NIH  support  of  research  involving 
human  subjects  establish  a  responsible  com- 
mittee which  adheres  strictly  to  three  basic 
criteria: 

1.  Protection  of  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  the  subjects; 

2.  Weighing  of  the  risks  against  benefits; 
and 

3.  Determination  that  Informed  consent 
is  to  be  obtained  by  methods  that  are  ade- 
quate, appropriate,  and  consistent  with  local 
statutes. 

April  12,  1973. 


JOB  TRAINING  FOR  SPANISH 
SPEAKING 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
district  I  represent,  the  15th  District  of 
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Texas,  contains  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple of  Umited  English-speaking  ability. 
Their  primary  language  is  Spanish. 

Their  basic  educational  backgroimd  is 
less  than  the  national  norm. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  fact — and  the 
connection  is  inescapable — the  average 
median  income  of  Spanish-speaking 
famiUes  is  nearly  $3,000  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  population. 
And  the  imemployment  rate  in  all  fields 
among  Spanish-speaking  Americans  is 
well  above  the  national  average. 

The  various  manpower  training  pro- 
grams provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  not  met  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals with  limited  ability  in  dealing 
with  the  English  language.  They  are 
penalized  in  the  areas  of  job  coimseling, 
job  referral,  institutional  training,  and 
many  other  basic  ingredients  of  exist- 
ing manpower  programs. 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  vocational 
training  institutions  in  my  State  have 
successfully  conducted  programs  with 
the  aim  of  providing  skills  for  persons 
with  Spanish-speaking  backgrounds.  But 
these  programs,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, are  limited  to  a  preliminary  basic 
education  program,  perhaps  foUowed  by 
a  prevocational  program. 
Something  more  is  needed. 
A  long  step  toward  meeting  this  need 
would  be  taken  by  congressional  enact- 
ment of  a  bill — HJl.  8001 — I  have  Intro- 
duced to  provide  increased  job  training 
opportunities  for  these  neglected  indi- 
viduals. The  legislation  is  designed  to 
make  it  possible  for  all  types  of  individ- 
uals, institutions,  and  organizations  to 
participate  in  needed  programs. 

The  bill  provides  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States,  local  educational  institu- 
tions, and  certain  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  enable  them  to  conduct  bi- 
lingual training  programs  primarily  in 
language  other  than  English. 

Also,  grants  would  be  made  to  State 
and  educational  institutions  so  that  they 
could  provide  training  for  teachers  and 
related  educational  personnel  to  enable 
them  to  participate  in  bilingual  job 
training.  This  type  of  training  is  badly 
needed. 

Further,  this  legislation  provides  for 
the  development  of  instructional  mate- 
rials such  as  textbooks  and  audiovisual 
teaching  aids.  This  kind  of  research  and 
development  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  abreast  of  our  complex  and  chang- 
ing technology  and  occupational  needs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  not  only 
would  equip  our  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple to  get  more  and  better  jobs  but  also 
would  allow  the  individual  participant  to 
utilize  his  cultural  experience  instead  of 
sacrificing  it. 

In  all  candor,  I  believe  this  legislation 
represents  an  investment  in  the  future 
of  many  of  our  citizens  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
adequate  employment  opportunities. 
They  have  much  to  offer  our  country 
and  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
make  full  use  of  their  capabilities.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  programs  that  help  in 
making  a  person  able  to  work  and  take 
care  of  his  family  are  at  least  worth  a 
try. 
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ITALIAN    NATIONAL    DAY— 1973 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
fondness  and  profound  respect  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
June  2,  1973,  marks  the  observance  of 
Italian  National  Day.  It  has  been  27 
years  since  the  green,  white,  and  red 
flag-symbols  of  democracy,  independ- 
ence, and  unity,  first  flew  freely  and 
proudly  across  this  struggling  land.  With 
afifection  we  join  in  rejoicing  with  our 
Italian  friends  in  remembering  this  mo- 
mentous occasion.  For  on  June  2,  1946, 
the  Italian  people  went  to  the  polls  and 
democratically  elected  a  government 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
justice.  This  was  a  catharsis,  a  rebirth — 
a  new  foundation  devoted  to  eradicating 
the  poverty,  disease,  and  destruction  so 
brutally  perpetrated  by  fascist  Incom- 
petence during  the  war  ravaged  years. 

Italy  has  become  a  strong  and  vital 
nation  with  tenacity  and  will  that  has 
permitted  her  to  rebuild  and  revitalize 
her  social,  political,  and  economic  struc- 
tures. The  devastation  that  pervaded  the 
land  following  World  War  n  has  been 
nourished  and  replaced  by  a  courageous 
spirit  that  enabled  this  country  to  fulfill 
its  dream  of  national  self -sufiQciency.  Out 
of  disaster  emerged  a  prominent  repub- 
lic whose  achievements  in  artistic,  sci- 
entific, and  cultural  endeavors  are 
boundless  and  invaluable.  The  versatile 
accomplishments  of  this  gerat  nation,  as 
we  well  know,  are  to  be  highly  commend- 
ed and  deeply  admired. 

Italy  now  ranks  as  a  respected  world 
leader.  This  dynamic  country  continues 
to  support  Western  ideals  by  maintain- 
ing membership  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  by  expressing 
a  firm  commitment  to  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

I  am  proud  of  the  warm  friendship  that 
has  endured  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy.  As  the  Italian  Premier  Giulio 
Andreotti  stated  recently,  this  is  "a 
friendship  of  peoples  that  no  event  can 
jeopardize."  Through  mutual  exchange 
of  esthetic  and  intellectual  ideas,  both 
coimtries  have  benefited  enormously.  It 
Is  with  high  esteem  that  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  congratulations  to  our  Italian 
friends  and  my  fervent  wish  for  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  happiness. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  CEDE31BERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  for  some  time  now  there 
has  been  a  lively  discussion  in  this  body 
of  the  need  for  the  Congress  to  exercise 
its  predominant  role  in  the  Federal 
budget-making  process.  At  the  end  of  the 
92d  Congress  we  established  the  Joint 
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Committee  on  the  Budget  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  congressional  budget 
procedures  and  recommending  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
a  concerted  effort  to  control  spending 
and  maintain  our  traditional  legislative 
power  to  establish  priorities.  That  com- 
mittee has  submitted  its  report  and  leg- 
islation which  would  effect  its  recom- 
mendations has  been  Introduced  by  the 
committee  members. 

Recently  an  address  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums,  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, addressed  the  Federal  budget 
problem  in  a  way  which  I  think  recom- 
mends his  remarks  to  our  attention.  The 
budget  process  and  the  control  of  Federal 
spending  is  a  complex  problem  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Burns'  comments  deserve 
our  attention  as  we  prepare  for  this 
year's  appropriations  process  and  look  to 
the  consideration  of  the  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  I  heartily  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion: 

Reform  op  the  Federal  Budget 
(Address  by  Arthur  F.  Burns) 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing this  graduating  class,  for — despite 
the  difference  in  our  ages — I  feel  that  we 
have  much  in  common.  Both  you  and  I  have 
spent  some  years  In  the  lively  atmosphere 
of  a  university.  Both  you  and  I  have  been 
concerned  with  problems  of  economics, 
finance,  and  administration.  Both  you  and 
I,  as  residents  of  this  fascinating  city,  have 
also  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  at 
close  range  the  understanding,  selfiessness, 
and  compassion  that  government  officials 
usually  bring  to  their  dally  tasks;  but  we 
have  also  had  the  disquieting  experience  of 
witnessing  some  abuses  of  governmental 
power. 

As  graduates  of  this  School  of  Govern- 
ment and  Business  Administration,  you  are 
embarking  on  your  careers  at  a  moment  In 
history  that  Is  fortunate  in  numerous  re- 
spects. Our  nation  Is  again  at  peace,  the 
economy  is  again  prospering,  the  number  of 
good  Jobs  Is  expanding  rapidly,  industrial 
strife  is  at  a  minimum,  and  civil  order  Is  re- 
turning to  our  schools  and  cities.  By  every 
reasonable  criterion,  so  It  would  seem,  you 
can — and  should — look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  future  of  our  country  and  Its 
economy.  And  yet,  if  I  read  the  nation's  mood 
correctly,  a  spirit  of  unease  and  even  frustra- 
tion is  now  widespread. 

There  are  numerous  causes  of  the  concern 
and  skepticism  with  which  many  Americans, 
especially  young  men  and  women,  now  view 
the  contemporary  scene.  But  I  believe  that 
most  of  these  causes  can  be  captured  in  two 
broad  generalizations.  First,  the  American 
people  have  come  to  feel  that  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  opportunities  are 
Increasingly  beyond  their  control,  and  that 
they  are  in  large  part  being  shaped  for  them 
by  their  government.  Second,  more  and  more 
Americans  have  also  come  to  feel  that  their 
government  lacks  either  the  knowledge  or 
the  competence  to  make  good  on  the  prom- 
ises that  it  holds  out  to  the  people. 

It  is  this  simultaneous  dependence  on  gov- 
ernment and  diminishing  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment that  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  disquiet 
that  so  many  Americans  are  experiencing.  I 
wish  I  could  say  that  this  mood  will  pass 
quickly,  but  I  cannot  do  so.  Building  con- 
fidence In  social  and  political  institutions  is 
Inevitably  a  long  process,  and  It  can  only  be 
accomplished  if  thoughtful  citizens  are 
willing  to  devote  their  minds  and  energy  to 
the  task. 
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When  I  was  your  age,  the  problem  that 
particularly  concerned  university  students 
was  the  periodic  recurrence  of  economic  de- 
pressions that  wiped  out  business  profits, 
caused  widespread  bankruptcy,  and  brought 
mass  unemployment  to  wage-earners. 

This  problem  no  longer  afflicts  our  society 
,  on  anything  like  Its  earlier  scale;  and  we 
have  made  even  more  marvelous  advances 
In  conquering  disease,  prolonging  human 
life,  and  reducing  the  drudgery  of  physical 
labor.  We  have  made  progress  In  these  fields 
by  diligent  application  of  thought  and  rea- 
son— that  Is,  by  Identifying  each  problem, 
diagnosing  Its  causes,  and  seeking  construc- 
tive solutions.  It  took  the  best  effort  of  many 
thoughtful  and  earnest  men  to  solve  the 
problems  that  stirred  social  and  political  un- 
rest In  the  past.  And  It  will  likewise  require 
much  thoughtfxil  and  earnest  effort  to  re- 
gain the  confidence  in  government  which  Is 
BO  essential  to  our  own  and  our  country's 
future. 

In  my  own  profession  of  economics  I  have 
seen  large  advances  in  knowledge  and  also 
substantial  Improvements  In  the  application 
of  this  knowledge  to  public  policy.  I  can 
assure  you  that  those  who  participated  in 
these  developments  have  found  the  experi- 
ence richly  rewarding.  And  It  Is  precisely 
because  you  graduates  may  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  our  political 
processes  that  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
today  one  of  the  Issues  that  has  brought  us 
much  trouble  and  agony  in  recent  years — 
namely,  the  need  to  achieve  rational  control 
over  the  Federal  budget. 

Those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment share  a  common  problem  with  busi- 
ness executives:  no  private  enterprise  and 
no  government  can  do  everything  at  once. 
Both  must  choose  among  many  desirable 
objectives,  and  the  degree  to  which  their 
efforts  prove  successful  depends  largely  on 
their  skill  In  concentrating  available  re- 
sources on  those  objectives  that  matter  most. 
That  Is  the  very  purpose  of  budgets.  The  fact 
that  the  Federal  budget  has  In  recent  years 
gotten  out  of  control  should  be  a  matter 
of  concern  to  all  of  us.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
budgetary  reform  has  become  essential  to 
the  resurgence  of  our  democracy. 

Fortimately,  political  leaders  of  every  per- 
suasion are  by  now  convinced  that  Congress 
must  change  Its  procedures  If  It  Is  to  exer- 
cise effective  control  over  the  Government's 
domestic  and  International  policies.  The  old 
debate  between  free-spending  "liberals"  and 
tight-fisted  "conservatives"  is  dying  away. 
For  the  most  part,  liberals  as  well  as  con- 
servatives realize  that  the  level  of  Federal 
spending,  and  whether  it  Is  financed  by  taxes 
or  by  borrowing,  have  a  powerful  effect  on 
Jobs,  prices,  and  interest  rates. 

In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  Congress 
declared  It  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  "promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power."  The  authors  of  this  legislation  were 
well  aware  that  a  stimulative  fiscal  policy 
can  be  viseful  In  taking  up  slack  In  the  econ- 
omy, and  that  a  restrictive  fiscal  policy  can 
help  to  cool  an  economy  that  is  overheating. 
Yet,  despite  the  prosperity  that  our  nation 
has  generally  experienced  since  the  enact- 
ment of  that  statute,  budget  deficits  have 
greatly  outnumbered  surpluses.  Experience 
has  thus  demonstrated  that  failure  to  at- 
tend properly  to  governmental  priorities  leads 
to  excessive  fiscal  stimulus,  and  that  this  In 
turn  Is  more  apt  to  produce  Infiatlon  than 
Jobs. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Congress  Is  now 
seeking  a  way  to  determine  an  overall  limit 
on  Federal  outlays  that  will  be  rationally  re- 
lated both  to  expected  revenues  and  to  eco- 
nomic conditions.  This  Is  essential  not  only 
to  achieve  overall  stabilization  objectives,  but 
also  to  enable  Congress  to  play  its  expected 
role  In  determining  national  priorities.  Early 
In  this  session  of  Congress,  Senator  Mansfield 
disclosed  that  all  of  the  newly  elected  Sen- 
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ators  had  written  to  him  and  to  Senator  Scott 
urging  reform  of  the  budgetary  process  be- 
cause "Congress  has  the  obligation  to  set 
priorities  .  .  .  and  present  procedures  do  not 
in  fact  achieve  that  aim."  Their  unanlmovis 
conclusion  was  that  the  "first  step  toward 
establishing  priorities  has  to  be  setting  a 
celling  on  appropriations  and  expenditures;" 
and  that  unless  this  Is  done  at  an  early  stage 
of  each  session,  the  Congress  is  "not  really 
budgeting  at  all." 

The  budget  that  the  President  recommends 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
is  the  product  of  a  systematic  process  aiming 
to  establish  an  overall  limit  on  outlays  and 
to  determine  priorities  within  that  limit.  Tills 
process,  however,  has  no  counterpart  In  the 
Congress.  Instead,  Congressional  decisions 
that  determine  the  ultimate  shape  of  the 
budget  are  taken  by  acting  separately — or  at 
times  by  taking  no  action — on  a  hundred  or 
more  entirely  Independent  measures.  It  Is 
only  after  separate  votes  have  been  taken  on 
housing,  education,  defense,  welfare,  and 
whatnot  that  we  can  put  the  pieces  together 
and  discover  what  kind  of  a  budget  has 
emerged. 

Thus,  members  of  Congress  now  vote  for  or 
against  cleaner  air,  for  or  against  better 
schools,  and  for  or  against  a  host  of  other 
good  things  that  Government  can  help  to 
provide.  But  they  have  no  opportunity  to 
vote  on  what  total  outlays  should  be,  or 
whether  an  appropriation  for  a  particular 
purpose  Is  needed  badly  enough  to  raise  taxes 
or  to  make  offsetting  reductions  In  other  ap- 
propriations. Yet  choices  of  this  type  are  far 
more  Important  to  the  electorate  as  a  whole 
than  the  single  proposals  on  which  Con- 
gressional voting  takes  place. 

This  fragmented  consideration  of  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  budget  Is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  an  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  deficits.  Since  1960,  we  have  had 
a  deficit  m  every  year  except  1969.  Some  of 
these  deficits  have  occurred  because  of  efforts 
to  use  the  Federal  budget  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  a  lagging  economy,  but  for  the 
most  part  we  have  allowed  deficits  to  happen 
without  plan  or  purpose. 

Both  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branches  of  the  Government  have  from  time 
to  time  recognized  the  need  for  reform.  In 
1946,  for  example.  Congress  included  provi- 
sions for  better  budget  control  in  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  but  the  experi- 
ment was  abandoned  after  a  brief  trial.  Ex- 
penditure ceUlngs  enacted  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  again  proved  Ineffective  since 
they  could  be  readily  adjusted  to  accommo- 
date Increases  in  spending.  These  rubbery 
ceilings  did.  however,  help  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  more  meaningful  reform.  When 
the  President  called  for  a  rigid  limit  of  $250 
billion  on  outlays  for  fiscal  1973,  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  accepted  the  expendi- 
ture celling.  But  they  were  unable  to  agree 
on  a  method  for  reducing  the  previously  en- 
acted spending  authority  so  that  the  $250 
billion  limit  could  In  fact  be  realized. 

Actions  subsequently  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  hold  outlays  for  fiscal  1973  to  $250 
billion  have  been  criticized  on  the  ground 
that  impounding  of  funds  enables  the  Ad- 
ministration to  substitute  its  priorities  for 
those  established  by  the  Congress.  Concern 
over  possible  usurpation  of  Congressional 
prerogatives  Is  entirely  understandable.  How- 
ever, this  controversy  should  not  divert  oiu' 
attention  from  the  broad  political  consensus 
that  has  already  emerged  on  the  need  to  limit 
outlays.  If  the  Congress  does  the  Job  Itself, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  in  the  future  for 
the  Administration  to  cut  bUlions  out  of  au- 
thorized outlays  in  order  to  achieve  the  over- 
all level  of  spending  that  Congress  agrees  is 
appropriate. 

Although  last  years  efforts  to  Impose  a 
legislative  budget  ceiling  proved  disappoint- 
ing, they  did  prompt  the  Congress  to  ponder 
closely  the  need  for  budgetary  reform  and  to 
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create  a  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control. 

This  Committee  has  made  excellent  use  of 
the  brief  time  it  has  been  In  existence.  In  a 
recently  released  report,  it  recommends  spe- 
cific and  practical  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress could  control  the  level  of  Federal  out- 
lays, the  priorities  among  programs,  and  the 
size  of  any  deficit  or  surplus.  Bills  to  carry 
out  these  recommendations  have  now  been 
Introduced  In  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
with  support  from  all  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  as  well  as  others  in  the  Congress. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  projects 
for  meaningful  budget  reform  are  now  very 
good,  perhaps  better  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  I 
find  the  Joint  Study  Committee's  recom- 
mendations most  encouraging,  but  I  also 
think  that  they  need  to  bo  supplemented 
with  systematic  and  frequent  review  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  programs. 

Traditionally,  officials  in  charge  of  an  es- 
tablished program  have  not  been  required  to 
make  a  case  for  their  entire  appropriation 
request  each  year.  Instead,  they  have  had  to 
Justify  only  the  increase  they  seek  above  last 
year's  level.  Substantial  savings  could  un- 
doubtedly be  realized  by  zero-base  budgeting, 
that  Is,  by  treating  each  appropriation  re- 
quest as  if  it  were  for  a  new  program.  Such 
budgeting  will  be  difBcult  to  achieve,  not 
only  because  of  opposition  from  those  who 
fear  that  It  would  mean  loss  of  benefits  they 
now  enjoy,  but  also  because  it  would  add 
heavily  to  the  burdens  of  budget-making.  It 
may  be,  therefore,  that  Congress  will  rely 
initially  on  procedures  that  ensure  rej^- 
pralsal  of  each  program  only  every  two  or 
three  years.  But  whatever  form  It  takes,  a 
method  must  be  found  for  screening  out 
programs  whose  costs  clearly  exceed  their 
benefits,  while  assuring  a  satisfactory  level  of 
performance  for  programs  that  contribute 
significantly  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  day  is  past — If  Indeed,  it  ever  really 
existed — when  only  the  well-to-do  need  con- 
cern themselves  with  economy  In  govern- 
ment. Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  those 
who  benefited  from  the  status  quo  could 
block  social  reform  by  inveighing  against 
governmental  spending.  But  today  Big  Gov- 
ernment is  no  longer  a  slogan  for  appealing 
to  some  and  frightening  others.  For  better 
or  worse,  it  has  become  part  of  our  lives.  And 
those  who  would  use  government  as  an  In- 
strument of  reform  have  perhaps  a  larger 
stake  In  eliminating  wasteful  programs  than 
those  who  resist  change. 

We  have  passed  the  point  where  new  pro- 
grams can  be  added  to  old  ones  and  paid  for 
by  heavier  borrowing.  With  the  economy  ex- 
panding vigorously,  with  inflation  persisting 
stublx>mly,  with  our  balance  of  payments  In 
serious  trouble,  with  two  devaluations  of  the 
dollar  Just  behind  us,  we  clearly  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  large  budget  deficits.  It  Is 
sobering  to  reflect  that  In  spite  of  the  Presi- 
dent's determined  efforts  to  hold  down  Fed- 
eral spending,  the  budget  he  originally  pre- 
sented for  this  flscal  year  called  for  outlays 
that  exceeded  estimated  receipts  by  about  $25 
bUllon. 

In  principle,  taxes  can  always  be  raised  to 
pay  for  more  public  services,  but  the  resist- 
ance to  heavier  taxation  has  become  enor- 
mous. If  we  count  outlays  by  all  governments. 
State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal,  we  find 
an  Increasingly  large  fraction  of  the  wealth 
our  citizens  produce  being  devoted  to  the 
support  of  government.  In  1929,  total  gov- 
ernment spending  came  to  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  dollar  value  of  our  national  output. 
81nc«  then  the  figure  has  risen  to  20  per  cent 
in  1940,  30  per  cent  In  1965,  and  35  per  cent 
in  1972.  I  believe  that  most  citizens  feel  that 
one-third  of  our  national  output  Is  quite 
enough  for  the  tax  collector,  particularly 
since  the  expansion  in  government  outlays 
has  not  produced  the  kind  of  benefits  they 
have  a  right  to  expect. 
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The  key  to  rebuilding  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment is  improved  performance  by  govern- 
ment, and  budgetary  reform  can  move  us 
powerfully  toward  this  goal.  Rational  control 
of  the  budget  by  the  Congress  should  Improve 
our  economic  stabilization  policies.  It  should 
facilitate  Judicious  choice  among  governmen- 
tal activities.  It  should  Improve  evaluation 
of  governmental  performance.  It  should  help 
us  avoid  abuses  of  power — whether  they  arise 
In  the  world  of  business,  or  labor,  or  govern- 
ment Itself.  And  it  should  restore  to  the  Con- 
gress some  of  the  prestige  that  it  has  lost 
as  a  result  of  many  years  of  neglect. 

I  trust  that  the  members  of  this  graduating 
class  will  Join  other  citizens  ttiroughout  the 
country  to  see  to  it  that  budgetary  reform 
is  carried  out  with  the  promptness  and  on 
the  scale  that  this  nation's  interests  require. 
Let  us  always  remember  that  budgets  are  a 
means  for  promoting  national  objectives.  For 
those  of  you  who  enter  public  service,  better 
budgeting  can  offer  more  meaningful  and 
rewarding  careers.  For  all  Americans,  it  can 
mean  a  rejuvenation  of  spirit  as  government 
becomes  more  responsive  to  our  aspirations 
and  more  effective  In  fulfilling  them. 


CHEVROLET  PLANT  IN  BUFFALO 
MARKS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing in  Buffalo  of  the  East  Delavan  Ave- 
nue plant  of  the  Chevrolet  motor  divi- 
sion of  the  General  Motors  Corp. 

This  plant,  in  the  heart  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  is  an  integral  part  of  both 
the  company  and  our  business  commu- 
nity. 

Opened  in  1923  as  one  of  Chevrolet's 
early  car  and  truck  assembly  plants.  It 
turned  out  thousands  of  vehicles  before 
being  converted  to  production  of  major 
automobile  parts  just  before  World  War 

n. 

When  the  United  States  was  plimged 
Into  the  war  in  1941,  the  plant  imme- 
diately changed  over  to  war  production. 
Its  6,000  employees  turned  out  compo- 
nents for  more  than  60,000  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney 1300-W  military  aircraft  engines. 

After  the  war,  the  plant  was  converted 
to  the  machining  and  assembly  of  Chev- 
rolet front  and  rear  axles,  later  expand- 
ing to  other  parts. 

Ehiring  the  Korean  conflict,  the  plant 
again  arose  to  meet  defense  needs  by  re- 
tooling some  facilities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  R^3350  Wright  aircraft  engine 
parts  and  CD-500  tank  transmission 
gears. 

Since  it  was  established  in  1923,  the 
plant  hpis  more  than  doubled  in  size,  now 
providing  a  million  square  feet  of  floor 
space  on  a  site  of  nearly  50  acres. 

The  plant  makes  a  major  contribution 
to  the  Buffalo  area  economy.  Its  $42  mil- 
lion annual  payroll  is  augmented  by  pur- 
chases of  some  $13  million  from  1,200 
local  suppliers. 

The  employees  have  excellent  records 
of  production  and  participated  in  devel- 
oping the  pride  of  workmanship  program 
which  was  one  of  Chevrolet's  early  em- 
ployee motivation  efforts. 
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The  plant  was  one  of  the  first  to  use 
the  small  group  meeting  concept  in  em- 
ployee-management communications. 

During  3  of  the  past  5  years,  the  plant 
has  received  the  Chevrolet  Safety  Award 
and  In  1968  received  a  special  award 
from  General  Motors  for  working  more 
than  6  million  man-hours  without  a 
lost-time  accident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Buffalo  plant  also  has  contrib- 
uted to  top  management  in  the  com- 
pany. 

I  refer  in  particular  to  James  W.  Mc- 
Lemon,  manufacturing  manager  of 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division.  A  native  of 
Kenmore,  N.Y.,  he  joined  the  company 
as  an  hourly  rate  employee  in  1949  and 
worked  his  way  up  the  line,  including 
management  assignments  in  the  Buffalo 
plant. 

Gerald  H.  Hilbers,  Jr.,  the  Buffalo 
plant  manager  since  1970,  has  been  on 
the  Buffalo  scene  with  Chevrolet  since 
1952. 

A  search  of  plant  records  shows  that 
there  are  at  least  10  original  employees 
of  the  Buffalo  plant,  all  now  retired,  who 
reside  in  the  Buffalo  area.  They  are: 
James  P.  Monester,  Helmer  H.  Daniel- 
son,  Roy  Charlesworth,  George  Ford, 
John  W.  Thuerck,  all  of  Buffalo;  Marvin 
C.  Yocum  of  Clarence:  Joseph  J.  Lovas 
of  Kenmore ;  William  F.  Bommer  of  West 
Seneca;  Chester  R.  Halm  of  Getzville; 
and  Andrew  D.  Martin  of  Fort  Erie,  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  proud  occasion 
not  only  for  the  company  and  its  thou- 
sands of  present  and  former  employees, 
but  also  for  the  entire  community. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
text  of  the  50th  anniversary  announce- 
ment by  Mr.  McLemon,  a  Buffalo  plant 
alumnus  now  in  top  management: 
Remarks  by  Jabies  W.  McLernon  on  Chev- 
rolet's 50th  Annivebsabt  in  Buitalo 

Fifty  years  ago — which  Is  a  period  longer 
than  most  of  us  have  spent  on  earth — the 
Chevrolet  Buffalo  plant  went  into  produc- 
tion. 

It  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  former  city 
dump.  We  have  proof  of  this  as  several  times 
when  additions  were  made  to  the  plant,  our 
contractors  found  evidence  of  the  dump  as 
they  dug.  We  uncovered  old  bottles,  furni- 
ture and  items  that  today  would  be  classi- 
fied as  antiques. 

When  the  construction  work  was  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1923,  the  plant  bad 
400,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  on  a  31- 
acre  plot.  Today,  the  Buffalo  plant  has  one- 
million  square  feet  of  floor  space — more  than 
double  the  original  plant — and  we  have  ex- 
panded to  60  acres  in  size. 

Originally,  Chevrolet  Buffalo  was  an  as- 
sembly plant  and  we  assembled  the  first  car 
in  August,  1923.  The  Initial  production 
capacity  was  approximately  200  units  a  day, 
or  about  4,000  a  month.  When  the  plant 
phased  out  auto  production  In  1941,  prior  to 
the  second  World  War,  we  were  producing 
8.000  vehicles  a  month.  During  the  1923- 
1941  period,  the  plant  produced  approxi- 
mately one-million  vehicles. 

During  the  1941-1945  period,  we  produced 
Pratt  &  Whitney  engine  components — which 
were  shipped  across  town  to  the  Tonawanda 
plant  for  assembly.  Since  1946,  the  Chevro- 
let Buffalo  plant  has  been  in  the  axle  and 
steering  linkage  manufacturing  business. 
The  plant  produced  635,000  Chevelle  axles, 
405,000  Vega  axles  and  3,470,000  steering 
linkages  last  year. 
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PLANT    EMPLOYS    OVER    3,300 

Employment  in  1923  averaged  600  employes 
with  a  payroll  of  $358,677  that  year.  Today, 
the  plant  has  over  3,300  employes  and  the 
payroll  in  1972  was  nearly  $43  million.  If  my 
division  is  correct,  the  average  employe  In 
1923  received  almost  $598  annually,  while 
last  year  the  average  hourly  employe's  gross 
earnings  were  more  than  $12,000 — and  that 
does  not  Include  substantial  additional  em- 
ploye benefits,  including  life  insurance.  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield,  retirement  program  ...  to 
name  a  few. 

With  the  strong  demand  for  our  prod- 
ucts in  1973,  I  am  sure  a  new  payroll  record 
will  be  established.  This  Is  predicated  on  the 
fact  that  the  national  economy  nmlntains 
its  present  level,  and  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  negotiate  a  new  contract  with  the  United 
Auto  Workers  without  any  Interruption  In 
production. 

The  Chevrolet  plants  in  the  Buffalo  area 
have  a  long  history  of  being  able  to  resolve 
any  differencs  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment at  local  levels  and  this  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

Chevrolet  Buffalo  has  been  a  key  factor  in 
the  economy  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  for  all 
these  fifty  years.  Aside  from  the  wtiges  paid 
to  Chevrolet  employes,  we  make  purchases 
from  more  than  1,200  local  suppliers  and 
paid  nearly  $13  million  for  these  items  in 
1972. 

The  plant  operations  consume  more  than 
3%  million  gallons  of  fuel  oil,  use  nearly 
90  million  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity,  use 
and  purify  more  than  260  million  gallons  of 
water  and  over  200  million  cubic  feet  of  gas 
each  year. 

EXPANSION  for  axles 

Displaying  its  faith  in  the  Buffalo  area,  the 
Division  added  37,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  to  the  east  side  of  the  main  plant 
to  provide  space  for  the  machining,  and 
assembly  of  axles  for  the  Chevelle  line,  which 
was  introduced  during  the  1964  model  year. 
Additional  facilities  added  since  then  In- 
clude: 

1965 — A  147,000  square  foot  addition  to 
plant  3  to  expand  steering  linkage  produc- 
tion; a  49,000  square  foot  addition  for  ma- 
terial storage  and  garage  facilities;  an  oil- 
fired  power  plant  was  built  to  replace  the 
former  coal  bvuning  facility;  16  acres  of  addi- 
tional property  was  acquired  to  provide 
ample  parking  space  for  employes. 

1967 — We  constructed  a  new  heat  treat 
building  of  47,000  square  feet,  and  a  58,000 
square  foot  marshalling  building. 

I  told  you,  when  I  worked  at  Buffalo  in 
1967.  that  we  were  stepping  ahead  on  our 
own  to  construct  a  new  waste  water  treat- 
ment facility  that  clarifies  water  used  In 
manufacturing  processes  prior  to  discharge 
into  the  public  sewer  system.  Water  used 
in  manufacturing  processes  is  discharged 
from  the  plant  virtually  as  clean  as  it  arrives. 

Although  the  waste  treatment's  main  pur- 
pose Is  to  purify  outgoing  water,  the  facllltly 
also  plays  an  Important  role  In  air  pollution 
control.  Air  leaving  the  plant  is  scrubbed  in 
an  air  washing  process  to  prevent  objection- 
able vapors  and  partlcules  from  being  dis- 
charged Into  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  people  area.  Chevrolet  and  Trlco 
Products  share  the  top  spot  In  Industrial 
employment  In  Buffalo.  Incidentally,  we  are 
proud  to  be  one  of  Trlco's  largest  customers 
for  wiper  assemblies  and  other  products.  Both 
businesses  employ  over  3,300  p>€ople. 

As  an  area  employer.  Including  Tonawanda 
and  our  zone  offices.  Chevrolet  employes  over 
15.000  people.  Buffalo  Is  a  major  plant  city, 
not  only  In  Chevrolet  but  also  General  Motors 
planning. 

OVER    HALF    LIVE   IN    CITY 

More  than  half  of  our  employees — 55  7t  — 
live  In  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  remaining 
45%  reside  in  the  communities  surround- 
the  city  In  Erie  and  Niagara  County. 
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Our  people,  all  members  of  the  Buffalo 
No.  1  Team,  are  the  best  employees  any- 
where and  graciously  share  their  time  and 
talents  In  community  activities.  Through 
Chevrolet,  our  employees  are  our  greatest 
asset. 

One  of  Chevrolet's  early  motivation  pro- 
grams was  developed  here  at  the  Buffalo 
plant  in  1961  when  "Pride  of  Workman- 
ship" was  introduced.  This  program  gives 
Individual  recognition  to  employes  by  pro- 
viding them  with  a  personal  "Pride  of 
Workmanship'"  chart  on  which  to  plot  the 
quality  of  their  work. 

It  also  provides  the  employe  with  a  means 
of  direct  communication  with  management 
regarding  any  problems  being  encountered 
with  materials,  tools,  equipment  or  anything 
else  related  to  the  Job. 

Today,  the  success  or  faUure  of  any  busi- 
ness, your  own  Included,  is  directly  related 
to  the  "Pride  of  Workmanship"  of  every 
employe  and  the  desire  to  "do  the  Job  right 
th  3  first  time." 

Employe  cooperation  and  participation  In 
Chevrolet  programs  have  generated  a  "team 
spirit"  and  esprit  de  corps  at  Buffalo  that  Is 
envied  throughout  the  industry. 

BUFTALO   PLANT   WINS   HONORS 

During  three  of  the  past  five  years,  the 
plant  has  earned  the  Chevrolet  Safety 
Av.ard  for  attaining  an  accident  frequency 
and  severity  rate  lower  than  the  average 
of  the  rest  of  the  heavy  machining  Industry. 
Buffalo  and  Tonawanda  plants  are  four  of 
our  safest  plants. 

Employee  participation  in  the  payroll  sav- 
ings plan  is  among  the  highest  in  Oeneral 
Motors  plants.  During  1972  the  U.S.  Savings 
Bond  campaign  participation  rate  was 
99.3%.  Employe  contribtulons  to  the  local 
United  Fund  approximate  (120,000  annually 
with  per  capita  giving  being  among  the 
highest  in  the  large  industries  division. 

A  high  percentage  of  plant  employes  par- 
ticipate In  the  employee  suggestion  plan  on 
a  regular  basis.  During  1972.  awards  total- 
ing $72,550  were  made  to  employes  for  their 
accepted  Ideas.  A  single  award  of  $10,000  was 
Inluded  in  this  total.  Chevrolet  Buffalo  em- 
ployes are  proud  of  this  record.  The  com- 
munity should  be  too. 

Training  opportunities  are  afforded  em- 
ployees to  prepare  themselves  for  advance- 
ment through  the  Tuition  Refund  pro- 
gram, apprenticeship  and  employee-in-traln- 
ing  programs. 

I  have  said  many  times.  "In  Chevrolet, 
our  employes  are  our  greatest  asset."  This 
is  doubly  true  In  Buffalo  where  we  have 
been  residents  for  so  many  years.  We  are 
proud  of  our  employes  and  they  have  made 
this  Is  a  key  facility  In  our  business. 

As  we  approach  the  Golden  Anniversary 
of  this  plant,  we  salute  the  men  and  women 
of  Chevrolet  Buffalo  who  have  done  so  much 
to  make  their  plant  an  outstanding  indus- 
trial center  In  the  industry. 

I  know  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  are  as 
proud  of  Chevrolet  as  we.  the  present  and 
past  employes  are.  We  have  great  confidence 
in  the  future  of  this  plant  and  the  future 
of  this  fine  cltv. 


DILLON  GRAHAM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Representative  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Flynt, 
on  the  retirement  of  Dillon  Graham  as 
Associated  Press  newsman  for  Capitol 
Hill  during  the  past  25  years. 

This  culminates  an  outstanding  44-year 
career  of  Mr.  Graham  with  Associated 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Press.  He  epitomizes  the  very  best  in  the 
newspaper  profession.  He  is  always  fair, 
always  objective  and  accurate,  and  has 
a  "nose  for  news"  that  puts  him  at  the 
top  of  the  profession.  I  am  grateful  that 
I  have  had  the  chance  through  the  years 
to  visit  with  him  often  and  grateful  that 
he  chose  to  use  his  great  talents  for  the 
benefit  of  our  country  always.  I  wish  for 
him  every  happiness  in  his  retirement. 


June  Uy  1973 


PMAS  MEDICARE  DRUG  PROPOSAL 
IS  NO  PROPOSAL  AT  ALL 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  OBEnr.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  looks  as  if 
the  drug  industry  wants  to  write  a  blank 
check  to  itself,  drawn  on  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

The  background  is  that  there  is  broad 
support  in  Congress  for  legislation  to 
provide  out-of-the-hospital  prescription 
drug  coverage  under  medicare  for  those 
who  suffer  from  the  most  common  or 
life-threatening  chronic  diseases  of  the 
elderly.  My  bill — H.R.  878 — is  cospon- 
sored  by  110  other  Members,  while  in  the 
other  body  a  companion  bill — S.  174 — in- 
troduced by  Senators  Joseph  Montoya, 
Russell  Long,  and  Abraham  Ribicoff 
has  29  additional  cosponsors. 

This  maintenance  drug  coverage  would 
target  the  medicare  dollar  toward  pa- 
tients with  chronic  diseases  who  need 
drugs  on  a  continuing  basis  for  a  lengthy 
time.  The  legislation  set  up  a  formulary 
committee  to  select  the  specific  drugs  to 
be  covered  and  require  a  $1  copayment 
by  the  medicare  patient  for  each  pre- 
scription. Ordinarily,  $1  would  be  the  full 
cost  to  the  medicare  patient,  and  he 
would  not  have  to  pay  a  monthly  pre- 
mium, keep  records  or  file  claims. 

Evidently  the  drug  industry  finds  this 
legislation  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,  for  it 
is  readying  a  counterproposal.  The  May 
bulletin  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association  outlines  it  in  a  re- 
port on  a  panel  discussion  held  at  PMA's 
armual  meeting.  The  participants  were 
the  association's  five  division  directors, 
including  Bruce  J.  Brennan,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  counsel,  and  the  mod- 
erator was  PMA  President  C.  Joseph 
Stetler. 

This  is  the  lead  paragraph  of  the 
report: 

The  pharmaceutical  Industry  and  the  PMA 
navigated  successfully  through  a  legislative 
and  regulatory  thicket  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  A-ssoclation's  docket  of  activities  now 
in  progress  is  designed  to  anticipate  needs  of 
the  industry  and  the  public  before  problems 
arise. 

Later,  the  report  says : 

On  another  legislative  front,  PMA  has 
Initiated  action  along  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Druggists  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  on  a  proposal  for 
Medicare  outpatient  drug  benefits.  Bruce 
Brennan  described  the  program,  which  would 
be  voluntary.  In  response  to  a  question.  Un- 
der the  profKJsal,  he  said,  Medicare  recipients 
would  pay  a  monthly  premium  of  about  $5 
and  a  copayment  of  $1  on  each  prescription. 

There  will  be  no  formulary  and  there  will 
be  first  dollar  coverage;  that  Is,  no  deducti- 


ble is  anticipated,  Brennan  explained.  The 
program  would  cover  all  prescription  drugs, 
and  prices  would  be  based  on  usual  or  cus- 
tomary charges.  Brennan  said  that  the  pro- 
posal should  be  introduced  before  the  end 
of  June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  PMA  opposes  the 
formulary  concept  embodied  in  H.R.  878, 
and  now  wishes  to  make  its  opposition 
explicit  in  the  form  of  rival  legislation. 
I  suggest  that  the  PMA  proposal  outlined 
above — a  voluntary  program,  with  a 
monthly  premium  of  about  $5  and  no 
formulary — is  really  no  proposal  at  all. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a  cleverly 
cosmetic  request  to  the  Congress  to  gloss 
over  the  two  major  questions  involved  In 
a  medicare  drug  benefit:  How  to  provide 
life-sustaining  prescription  drugs  to  el- 
derly citizens  who  cannot  afford  them, 
and  how  to  avoid  socking  the  Govern- 
ment for  high-priced  drugs  when  safe 
and  effective  versions  of  those  drugs  are 
available  at  moderate  prices. 


AMENDED  ACT  FOR  ELDERLY: 
SIGNIFICANT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  article  describing  the 
recent  amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  as  "significant  steps  forward  for 
older  Americans." 

The  author  of  the  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  1973  issue  of  the 
AARP  News  Bulletin,  is  John  B.  Martin, 
the  distinguished  former  Commissioner 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  is  now  a  special  consultant 
to  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons. 

Mr.  Martin's  article  follows: 

Amended  Act  for  EXderly  :  'Significant* 
(By  John  B.  Martin) 

The  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  recently  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  are  significant  steps 
forward  for  older  Americans. 

These  amendments,  the  product  of  a  bi- 
partisan Congressional  compromise  which 
alleviated  the  threat  of  a  second  presidential 
veto  (President  Nixon  vetoed  a  stronger  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  last  year),  represent 
the  thinking  of  both  parties  In  Congress  after 
extensive  hearings  as  to  the  best  means  of 
strengthening  the  Administration  on  Aging 
(AoA)  and  getting  more  and  better  services 
for  older  citizens  who  need  them. 

The  legislation  incorporates  the  Adminis- 
tration's recommendations  for  unifying  the 
planning  and  delivery  of  services  at  state 
and  local  levels.  It  is  largely  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  and  it  thus  represents 
also  the  Judgment  of  the  3.000  conference 
delegates  from  throughout  the  nation  who 
came  to  Washington  representing  nearly  21 
million  older  Americans. 

Several  features  of  the  original  measure 
which  NRTA-AARP  strongly  supported  were 
eliminated  or  altered  in  the  final  bill  to  pre- 
vent another  veto  by  President  Nixon.  The 
three-year  funding  authorization  was  reduced 
from  $1''2  billion  to  $543  million,  but  appro- 
priation   of  "such   funds  as  may  be  neces- 
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sary"  was  fortunately  approved  for  those 
portions  of  the  Act  where  dollar  authoriza- 
tions are  not  specified.  A  title  of  the  bill 
providing  for  the  training  of  middle-aged  and 
older  workers  was  eliminated. 

On  the  other  hand.  Title  IX  of  the  bill, 
providing  for  public  service  employment  of  a 
limited  number  of  low-income  older  workers 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  employed,  was 
retained.  Title  IX  broadens  a  proven  pilot 
program — Operation  Mainstream — which  Is 
designed  to  provide  useful  public  service 
work  at  a  niinlmum  wage  for  low-income 
older  workers  who  are  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  work  but  are  unable  to  compete  in  the 
regular  job  market.  This  program  reflects  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  important  com- 
munity Jobs  that  need  to  be  done  but  which 
private  Industry,  concerned  with  profits,  will 
not  do.  It  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  for 
many  older  workers,  the  government  must  be 
the  "employer  of  last  resort"  if  these  older 
citizens  are  ever  again  to  find  gainful  work. 
Despite  the  Administration's  vocal  support 
of  the  "work  ethic,"  it  originally  opposed 
this  program  on  the  grounds  that  It  was 
"categorical."  Had  this  opposition  prevailed, 
many  low-income  older  workers  would  have 
been  consigned  to  permanent  unemploy- 
ment and  possible  dependence  upon  welfare 
assistance.  It  Is  clearly  better  to  encourage 
the  desire  to  be  independent  and  self-sup- 
porting by  the  payment  of  a  small  wage  for 
needed  community  service  work  rather  than 
pursuing  a  policy  which  would  lead  to  further 
dependency  and  Federal  "hand-outs." 

The  new  legislation  has  a  number  of  other 
Important  goals.  It  would  seek  to: 

Develop  the  role  of  the  AoA  as  a  focal 
point  of  Federal  action  on  aging  and  to 
upgrade    its    status    within    HEW. 

Create  a  Federal  Council  on  Aging  with 
broad  powers  to  advise  the  President  on 
matters  affecting  older  Americans.  The 
council  would  have  authority  to  study  in- 
terrelationships of  Federal,  state  and  local 
benefit  programs,  to  study  the  imptwit  of 
taxes  on  the  elderly,  and  to  examine  the 
effects  of  allotment  formulae  for  area  plan- 
ning and  social  service  programs. 

Strengthen  state  and  area  agencies  on 
aging  to  enable  them  to  provide  compre- 
hensive coordinated  services  for  the  elderly 
at  local  levels. 

Create  a  long-needed  national  Informa- 
tion and  resource  clearinghouse  for  the 
aging  to  make  possible  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  developed  by  research. 
Expand  research,  demonstration  and 
training  programs. 

Expand  volunteer  service  programs  for 
the  elderly — Foster  Grandparent  and  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  Programs. 

Provide  for  special  demonstration  proj- 
ects   In    areas    of    transportation,    housing, 
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education,  employment  and  pre-retirement. 

Amend  various  Acts  to  provide  greater 
opportunities  for  continuing  education  for 
older  people. 

Provide  community  service  Jobs  for  low- 
income  persons,  55  and  o:der,  in  the  fields 
of  education,  social  services,  recreation  serv- 
ices, conservation,  environmental  restora- 
tion and  economic  development. 

These  amendments  do  not  constitute  a 
random  "grab-bag"  of  services  for  the 
elderly.  They  are  priority  objectives  selected 
from  among  the  many  recommendations  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Participants  in  that  historic  conference 
were— and  still  are — seeking  positive  results. 
They  remember  the  Presidents  pledge  that 
their  recommendations  would  be  acted  upon 
and  not  allowed  to  "gather  dust"  on  a  shelf. 
They  have  been  heartened  by  the  recent  in- 
crease l:i  Social  Security  benefits,  the  pro- 
vision for  automatic  cost-of-living  increases 
In  benefits,  the  Increase  in  the  amount 
which  older  persons  may  earn  without  loss 
of  Social  Security  benefits,  and  the  provision 
for  a  federally  guaranteed  minimum  income 
for  all  older  persons.  These  are  important 
advances.  Particularly  in  the  field  of  serv- 
ices for  the  elderly,  however,  much  remains 
to  be  done  and  the  new  amendments  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  represent  a  much- 
needed  move  In  that  direction. 

The  fact  that  an  acceptable  compromise 
between  Congress  and  the  Administration 
was  reached  in  this  matter  is  a  credit  to 
both  and  a  happy  ending  to  a  most  un- 
productive confilct. 


MALCOLM  X  REMEMBERED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  El  Hajj 
Malik  El  Shabazz,  known  to  most  of  us 
as  Malcolm  X,  meant  much  to  black 
America. 

The  deep  and  profound  feelings  for 
Malcolnr.  were  no  more  eloquently  ex- 
pressed than  by  Actor-Producer  Ossie 
Davis  at  the  time  of  Malcolm's  death. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
May  19  edition  of  the  New  York  Amster- 
dam News,  the  community  newspaper  of 
Harlem.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

In  Memory  of  Malcolm  X 

This  week  marks  the  birthday  anniversary 
of  Malcolm  X,  known  to  many  as  El  HaJJ 


Malik  El  Shabazz. 

We  can  think  of  no  higher  tribute  to  Mal- 
colm X  than  to  reprint  a  portion  of  the 
eloquent  tribute  paid  him  at  his  death  by 
actor-producer  Ossie  Davis. 

On  that  day,  Ossie  Etevls  said  in  part.  .  .  . 

"There  are  those  who  will  consider  It  their 
duty,  as  friends  of  the  Negro  people,  to  teU 
us  to  revile  him,  to  flee,  even  from  the  pres- 
ence of  his  memory,  to  save  ourseUes  bv 
writing  him  out  of  the  history  of  our  turbu- 
lent times. 

"Many  will  ask  what  Harlem  finds  to  honor 
in  this  stormy,  controversial  and  bold  voung 
captain — and  we  will  smile. 

"Many  win  say  turn  away!  away  from  this 
man,  for  he  is  not  a  man  but  a  demon,  a 
monster,  a  subverter  and  an  enemy  of  the 
Black  man — and  we  will  smile. 

"They  wiU  say  that  he  is  of  hate — a  fanatic, 
a  fascist— who  can  only  bring  evil  to  the 
cause  for  which  you  struggle! 

"And  we  will  answer  and  say  unto  them- 
Did  you  ever  talk  to  Brother  Malcolm'  Did 
you  ever  touch  him,  or  have  him  smile  at 
you?  Did  you  ever  really  listen  to  him''  Did 
he  ever  do  a  mean  thing?  Was  he  ever  himself 
associated  with  violence  or  anv  public  dis- 
turbance? For  if  you  did  you 'would  know 
him." 

"And  If  you  knew  him  you  would  know 
why  we  must  honor  him:  Malcolm  was  our 
manhood,  our  living.  Black  manhood!  This 
was  his  meaning  to  his  people.  And,  in  honor- 
ing him,  we  honor  the  best  in  ourselves. 

"Last  year,  from  Africa,  he  wrote  these 
words  to  a  friend:  'My  JourneV  he  says  'is 
almost  ended,  and  I  have  a  much  broader 
scope  than  when  I  started  out,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  add  new  life  and  dimension  to  our 
struggle  for  freedom  and  honor,  and  dlEnltv 
m  the  States.'  ' 

"  'I'm  writing  these  things  so  that  you  wUl 
know  for  a  fact  the  tremendous  sympathy 
and  support  we  have  among  the  African 
States  for  our  Human  Rights  struggle.' " 

UNITED   FRONT 

"  'The  main  thing  is  that  we  keep  a  United 
Front  where-ln  our  most  valuable  time  and 
energy  wUl  not  be  wasted  fighting  each 
other.' 

"However  much  we  may  have  differed  with 
him — or  with  each  other  about  him  and  his 
value  as  a  man,  let  his  going  from  us  serve 
only  to  bring  us  together,  now.  Consigning 
these  mortal  remains  to  earth,  the  common 
mother  of  all,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
what  we  place  In  the  ground  is  no  more  now 
a  man — but  a  seed — which  after  the  winter 
of  our  discontent — will  come  forth  again  to 
meet  us.  And  we  will  know  him  then  for  what 
he  was  and  Is — a  Prince  our  own  Black  shin- 
ing Prince! — who  didn't  hesitate  to  die,  be- 
cause he  loved  us  so." 


SENATE— rwesrfai/,  June  5, 1973 


The  Senate  met  at  11 : 30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 


Dr.  Karl  Bennet  Justus,  executive  di- 
rector. Military  Chaplains  Association 
ofifered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  whose 
word  hath  told  us  that  Thou  art  "our  ref- 
uge and  strength,  a  very  present  help 
m  trouble"  extend  Thy  hand  of  benedic- 
tion over  this  great  land  in  the  midst  of 
turmoil  and  strife  currently  afflicting  the 
Nation.  Undergird  us  with  Thine  ever- 
lastmg  arms  of  strength;  grant  us  wis- 
dom and  courage  for  the  facing  of  these 


days  so  that  we  shall  be  free  from  fear 
"though  the  Earth  be  shaken  and  the 
mountains  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  the 
sea." 

Bless  the  President  of  our  Nation  and 
every  member  of  our  Government  as 
they  daily  confront  the  myriad  problems 
within  and  without  our  borders. 

Thou  hast  said  "The  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  Help  us  to  put  a  premium  on 
truth  and  justice,  integrity  and  honor, 
that  we  may  be  free,  indeed.  Renew  and 
buttress  the  moral  and  spiritual  foun- 
dations that  made  and  hath  kept  Amer- 
ica a  great  nation,  never  forgetting  that 
"where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish." 

May  we  chart  a  course  in  which  truth 


and  righteousness  shall  prevail  over  in- 
nuendo and  rumor.  And  from  the  depth 
of  our  souls  we  pray  "God  bless  Amer- 
ica— from  sea  to  shining  sea." 
In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armounced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  (H.R.  3801)  to  extend  civil 
service  Federal  employees  group  life 
insurance  and  Federal  employees  health 
benefits  coverage  to  U.S.  nationals  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 
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HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  (H.R.  3801)  to  extend  clvU 
service  Federal  employees  group  life 
insurance  and  Federal  employees  health 
benefits  coverage  to  U.S.  nationals  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice.   

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
foUowing  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion: 

HJR.  6077.  An  act  to  permit  Immediate  re- 
tirement of  certain  Federal  employees:  and 

H.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week 
of  June  1973,  as  "National  Autistic  Chil- 
dren's Week." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Majority  of  the  Senate  that : 

(1)  An  amendment  imposing  a  90-day 
freeze  on  prices,  profits,  rents,  wages  and  sal- 
aries, and  consumer  Interest  rates  should  be 
attached  to  the  first  appropriate  bill  coming 
before  the  Senate. 

(2)  This  amendment  should  direct  the 
President  to  use  the  90  days  to  establish — 
In  consultation  with  Congress,  labor,  farmers, 
business,  and  consumers — a  long-run  pro- 
gram to  control  Infiatlon  that  Is  firm,  fair 
and  equitable  and  takes  Into  accoimt  the 
fact  that  workers'  wages  have  fallen  behind 
In  the  Inflationary  cycle. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  acting  minority  leader  desire  recog- 
nition?        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe). 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. June  4.  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  ON  ECONOMIC  STABI- 
LIZATION   ADOPTED    BY    DEMO- 
CRATIC CONFERENCE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution  pro- 
posed in  the  Democratic  conference  on 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale)  and  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire)  .  and  agreed  to  unanimously  by  the 
Democratic  conference,  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  Economic  Stabilization 

Whereas  prices  are  now  rising  at  the  fast- 
est rate  in  22  years— wholesale  prices  at  an 
annual  rate  of  21.1  percent  In  the  first  qu^- 
ter.  and  consumer  prices  at  an  annual  rate 
of  8.6  percent; 

Whereas,  corporate  profits  In  the  first 
quarter  soared  25.9  percent  above  those  in 
the  comparable  period  last  year; 

Whereas,  executive  compensation  rose  by 
13.5  percent  In  1972; 

Whereas,  workers'  real  wages— after  infia- 
tlon and  taxes— are  lower  now  than  they 
were  six  months  ago; 

Whereas,  Phase  HI  has  been  an  unmiti- 
gated failure;  ,  .,  ^  ♦„ 

Whereas,  the  Admin  Utratlon  has  faUed  to 
take  effective  action  to  control  runaway 
prices  and  profits; 


ARMS  AND  ARROGANCE:  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  January 
5,  1973.  entitled  "Arms  and  Arrogance: 
the  United  States  in  Asia,"  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arms  and  Arrogance:  the  United  States  in 
Asia 
In  a  recent  four-day  encounter  In  Vietnam 
between  Communist  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces,  the  Commimlsts  fired  896  mortar 
rounds  and  10  artillery  shells,  the  South 
Vietnamese  6,074  artillery  shells.  And  this 
was  Just  one  Incident  In  a  growing  record  of 
the  disproportionate  use  of  firepower  by  the 
Saigon  forces. 

So  It  Is  not  surprising  that  reporters  in 
South  Vietnam  now  report  a  cutback  of  one- 
third  In  the  flow  of  arttUery  and  heavy  weap- 
ons ammunition  from  the  United  States. 
First  Indications  are  that  the  cutback  Is 
producing  a  decUne  In  the  level  of  fighting. 
The  development  makes  two  things  clear: 
The  cease-fire  has  not  ended  hostilities.  And 
the  level  of  hostilities  remains  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  flow  of  arms  and  supplies 
from  outside. 

Whether  the  cease-fire  Is  to  work  better 
may  depend  to  a  major  degree  on  the  re- 
newed conversations  In  Paris  Wednesday  be- 
tween Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  Le  Due  Tho. 
But  the  experience  with  the  ammunition 
supply  suggests  that  supply  restraint  may 
be  of  equal  Importance.  Some  military  offi- 
cials now  concede  that  a  total  cutoff  of  Amer- 
ican military  aid  wovQd  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  diminution  of  battle  with- 
out forcing  defeat  on  Saigon. 

The  difficulty  In  controlling  the  American 
military  on  such  matters  has  been  Ulustrated, 
however,  by  the  revelation  of  a  new  violation 
of  the  law  In  the  Pentagon. 

Fund  transfer  regulations  were  suspended 
by  the  Defense  Department  last  November 
under  provisions  that  require  Immediate 
notification  of  Congress.  The  notification 
came  four  months  later,  long  after  the  funds 
had  been  spent  on  stepped-up  military  ac- 
tivities that  Included  the  massive  bombing 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  was  an  "administrative  oversight."  the 
Pentagon  said,  while  acknowledging  that 
deficit  spending  Is  continuing  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  seems  more  likely  to  us  that  It  was 
"administrative  arrogance" — more  of  the 
same  Pentagon -knows-best  and  Presldent- 
knows-best  business  that  has  violated  the 
constitutional  limits  on  warmaklng  and 
prolonged  the  error  of  America's  military  In- 
tervention In  Indochina. 

Whatever  It  was.  It  makes  all  the  more 
urgent  approval  by  Congress  of  the  strict 
congressional  controls  over  all  aspects  of 
American  military  action  In  Indochina. 


THE  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  to  comment  on  the 
pending  legislation  because  there  seems 
to  be  some  misconception  about  what  we 
hope  to  achieve  by  this  proposal.  The 
present  bill  is  filled  with  good  wishes  for 
all  concerned  relating  to  the  energy 
shortage. 

It  is  a  bill  that  I  find  has  very  little 
power  to  help  those  who  are  at  present 
suffering  from  the  energy  shortage.  I 
have  had  the  experience  in  my  State 
within  the  last  few  days  of  people  coming 
in  and  saying,  "We  have  taken  care  of 
the  taxi  fleet  in  Cleveland,  and  we  have 
2^2  million  gallons  of  gasoline  for  the 
farmers."  In  other  words,  we  have  no 
priorities  in  the  present  energy  shortage. 
As  a  result,  it  would  seem  that  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts,  the  oil  com- 
panies are  taking  care  of  some  of  the 
people  who  need  the  gasoline  production 
in  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  a  n  unlimited  supply  of  gasoline  for 
recreaional    use — boats    and    pleasure 
vehicl'/s — and  for  all  kinds  of  activities 
of  a  irlvolous  nature.  But  the  farmers 
are  getting  their  supplies  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  even  though  they  are  under  con- 
siderable pressure  to  get  their  crops  in. 
Wnat  this  points  up  to  me  Is  that  the 
present  bill,  with  its  good  wishes,  is  not 
going  to  do  the  job.  Sooner  or  later  we 
are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
priorities  for  the  use  of  gasoline  during 
the  present  short  supply  of  energy.  It  will 
come  as  a  shock  to  many  people.  We  can- 
not take  care  of  many  of  the  frivolous 
things  during  the  present  energy  short- 
age. It  seems  to  me  the  first  thing  we 
have  to  do  is  insure  that  those  who  are 
producing  wealth  in  this  country  have  the 
first  access.  I  do  not  mean  Just  the  farm- 
ers, because  if  we  get  into  an  argimient 
as  to  who  is  entitled  to  the  most  gasoline, 
whether  it  be  industry  or  whether  it  be 
the  farmer,  the  debate  will  be  pointless. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  there  is  a 
large    percentage    of    gasoline    that   is 
wasted  in  this  country.  But  there  are  peo- 
ple who  need  not  only  gasoline  but  diesel 
fuel  and  the  lubricants  that  are  necessary 
if  we  are  going  to  continue  in  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  wealth  and  to  stay  in 
competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
because  the  balance  of  payments  depends 
on  our  production  of  wealth  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Also,  it  is  rather  disconcerting  to  me  to 
find  people  talking  about  increasing  the 
tax  on  gasoline  as  a  method  of  holding 
down  the  consumption  of  gasoline.  That 
is  a  nonproductive  type  of  thing.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  loading  it  onto  the 
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working  man  who  needs  his  car  to  get  to 
work.  We  are  loading  it  onto  people  who 
are  transporting  the  products  of  manu- 
facture. But  we  are  not  recognizing  the 
fact  that  that  is  not  going  to  deter  those 
who  can  afford  to  spend  as  high  as  50 
cents  a  gallon  to  run  their  boats  and  to  do 
the  things  which  are  not  directly  con- 
nected to  the  production  of  wealth  to 
keep  our  business  enterprise  in  our  coun- 
try going. 

So  while  we  pass  the  bill  today  with  the 
good  wishes  of  Congress  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  interested,  it  will  be  just  a 
prelude  to  what  must  come  in  the  form  of 
establishing  priorities. 
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POLLUTION  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  BY 
RESERVE  MINING  CO. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  others  in  positions  of  public  respon- 
sibility. I  have  been  vigorously  pressing 
for  action  to  stop  the  Reserve  Mining 
Co.  of  Silver  Bay,  Minn.,  from  polluting 
Lake  Superior— the  greatest  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Each  day  the  Reserve  Mining  Co. 
dumps  67,000  tons  of  finely  groimd  iron 
ore  wastes,  known  as  taconite  tailings, 
into  Lake  Superior.  In  terms  of  volume, 
that  is  roughly  equivalent  to  dumping 
50.000  junk  cars  each  day  into  the  world's 
largest  fresh  water  lake. 

In  1971,  responding  to  repeated  com- 
plaints by  the  Governor  of  Michigan, 
as  well  as  other  Governors  and  Members 
of  Congress  representing  Great  Lakes 
States,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  served  a  180-day  notice  upon  the 
Reserve  Mining  Co.  This  notice  was  a 
necessary  procedural  step  before  court 
action  can  be  initiated. 

Since  then,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  filed  a  law  suit  in  Federal  district 
court — a  case  which  will  be  heard,  I  un- 
derstand, in  Duluth  or  Minneapolis  be- 
ginning in  July. 

As  part  of  the  pleadings  in  the  case, 
the  Justice  Department  prepared  and  re- 
cently filed  a  document  entitled,  "Spec- 
ification of  Scientific  Charges"  against 
Reserve  Mining  Co.  Some  of  the  facts 
alleged  are  imrticularly  shocking.  For 
example : 

The  Justice  Department  says  that  the 
taconite  tailings  being  dumped  by  Re- 
serve Mining  into  Lake  Superior  contain 
35  chemical  materials.  Including  arsenic, 
beryllium,  cadmium,  chromium,  cobalt, 
copper,  lead,  mercury,  nickel,  selenium, 
and  thallium — all  toxic  materials. 

In  addition  to  the  taconite  tailings.  Re- 
serve also  discharges  approximately  750 
million  gallons  of  fluid  each  day,  which 
adds  an  average  of  more  than  60,000 
pounds  of  dissolved  solids  to  the  lake. 
This  discharge  solids  contains  39  chem- 
ical elements,  many  of  them  also  toxic. 
Because  of  its  taconite  waste  dis- 
charges, Reserve  Mining  has  reduced  the 
clarity  of  the  Lake  Superior  water  by  25 
percent  or  more  over  an  area  greater 
than  600  square  miles,  according  to  the 
Justice  Department.  In  addition,  its  pol- 
lutants are  spread  over  several  thousand 
square  miles  of  Lake  Superior,  at  all 
depths,  and  have  even  spread  into  lakes 
other  than  Superior. 
In  its  specification,  the  Justice  De- 


partment alleges  that  the  discharge  of 
taconite  tailings  by  Reserve  Mining  Co. 
Is  the  cause  of  what  has  become  known 
as  "the  green  water  phenomenon."  The 
suspension  of  tailings  In  the  water  re- 
flects a  murky  or  muddy  shade  of  green 
which  damages  the  esthetic  value  of 
the  lake. 

I  believe  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  careful  re- 
search that  is  apparent  from  a  reading 
of  this  document.  Needless  to  say,  along 
with  many  millions  of  others,  I  fervently 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  lawsuit  so  that  this  pollu- 
tion of  Lake  Superior  can  finally  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  pleading  entitled 
"Specification  of  Scientific  Charges"  filed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 

the  pleading  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  In  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Minnesota,  Fifth  Division] 

Specification  of  SciENTrFic  Charges 

United  States  of  America,  et  al..  Plain- 
tiffs, V.  Reserve  Mining  Company,  et  al.. 
Defendants.  Piled  May  2,  1973.  ClvU  Action 
No.  5-72,  ClvU  1. 

The  Plaintiffs,  United  States  of  America, 
State  of  Michigan,  State  of  Minnesota,  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  private  environmental 
groups  charge  that  the  discharge  of  taco- 
nite tailings  by  Reserve  Mining  Company 
has  the  following  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  characterlstlcB  and  effect  upon 
Lake  Superior: 

1.  Reserve  Mining  Company  dischargee 
taconite  tailings  Into  Lake  Superior  at  an 
approximate  rate  of  67,000  tons  dally  on  a 
continuous  basis.  The  constituents  of  this 
material  are  primarily  quartz  and  iron- 
magneslum  silicates  and  more  specifically 
are: 

a.  Aluminum 

b.  Arsenic 

c.  Barium 

d.  Beryllium 

e.  Boron 

f .  Cadmium 

g.  Calcium 
h.  Carbon 

I.  Chromium 

J.  Cobalt 

k.  Copper 

1.  Cummlngtonlte 

m.  Hydrogen 

n.  Iron. 

o.  Lead 

p.  Magnetite 

q.  Magnesium 

r.  Manganese 
s.  Mercury 

t.  Molybdenum 

u.  Nickel 

V.  Oxygen 
V,'.  Phosphorous 
X.  Potassium 
f.  Selenium 
z.  Silica 
aa.  Sodium 
bb.  Sulfur 
cc.  Suspended  Solids 
dd.  Thallium 
ee.  Tin 
ff.  Titanium 
gg.  Turbidity 
hh.  Vanadium 
11.  Zinc 

2.  In  addition  to  the  dlscsharge  of  taconite 
tailings  Into  Lake  Superior,  Reserve  dis- 
charges approximately  750  million  gallons  of 


water  each  day  which  adds  an  average  of 
more  than  60,000  pounds  of  dissolved  solids 
to  the  lake  at  point  of  discharge  dally.  The 
nature  of  these  substances  is- 

a.  AlkaUnlty 

b.  Ammonia 

c.  Arsenic 

d.  Bacteria,  Fecal  Streptococci 

e.  Bacteria,  Fecal  Conform 
r.  Barium 

g.  Beryllium 
h.  Boron 
1.  BOD 
j.  Cadmium 
k.  Calcium 

I.  Chloride 

m.  Chromium 

n.  Cobalt 

o.  Copper 

p.  COD 

q.  Dissolved  SolldB 

r.  Iron 

s.  Kjeldahl  Nitrogen 

t.  Lead 

u.  Magnesium 

V.  Manganese 

w.  Mercury 

X.  Molybdenum 

y.  Nickel 

z.  Nitrate-N 

aa.  Nitrite-N 

bb.  pH  Increase 

cc.  Phosphorous 

dd.  Potassium 

ee.  Selenium 

ff.  Silica 

gg.  Sodium 

hh.  Sulfate 

U.  Thallium 

JJ.  Tin 

kk.  Titanium 

II.  Zinc 

Dim.  Hydrocarbons 

3.  Total  dissolved  solids  exceeding  100  000 
pounds  daUy  are  released  from  the  tailings 
after  discharge  Into  Lake  Superior.  These 
substances  Include,  but  ar«  not  limited  to 
the  following : 

a.  SUlca 

b.  Calcium 

c.  Copper 

d.  Magnesium 

e.  Manganese 

f.  Mercury 

g.  Potassium 
h.  Sodium 

4.  Materials  leached  from  Reserve's  taUlngs 
are  contributed  to  the  Interstitial  waters  by 
tailings  In  measurable  amoimta.  These  sub- 
stances move  from  the  Interstitial  waters 
and  go  Into  the  bulk  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 

5.  Although  much  of  Reserve's  discharge 
settles  out  within  an  area  of  several  hun- 
dred square  miles  by  reason  of  the  opera- 
tion of  a  turbidity  current,  smaU  sized  par- 
ticles remain  in  srispenslon  for  long  periods 
of  time. 

6.  TalUngs  discharged  by  Reserve  Mining 
Company  reduce  water  clarity  26%  or  more 
over  an  area  greater  than  600  square  miles 
adjacent  to  and  down  current  of  the  dis- 
charge. 

7.  TaUlngs  are  spread  over  several  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  Lake  Superior  at  all 
depths.  This  has  been  determined  by  the 
use  of  x-ray  diffraction  techniques  which 
Identify  the  presence  of  cummlngtonlte 
cummlngtonlte  being  a  unique  tracer  for 
Reserve's  taUlngs. 

8.  Dally  examination  of  the  Duluth  water 
supply  and  the  National  Water  Quality 
Laboratory  water  supply  shows  that  taUlngs 
are  present  each  and  every  day,  and  fluctuate 
according  to  the  time  of  year  and  weather 

9.  TaUlngs  discharged  by  Reserve  are  car- 
ried Into  the  waters  of  Michigan. 

10.  TaUlngs  discharged  by  Reserve  ore  car- 
ried into  Wisconsin  waters  and  are  deposited 
upon  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior  in  Wis- 
consin waters. 
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11.  The  manner  In  which  small  particles 
remain  In  sxiapenslon  Is  fivefold:  (1)  Mate- 
rial Is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
by  the  operation  of  the  turbidity  current 
but  thereafter  accumulates  In  lenses  several 
hundred  feet  thick  and  several  hundred 
square  miles  In  tirea  and  Is  swept  slowly 
toward  Duluth  and  other  points  in  the  lake 
and  lifted  Into  the  surface  layers  at  various 
times  and  places  by  upwelllngs  and  normal 
current  patterns.  (2)  Material  Is  sheared  or 
stripped  off  at  the  thermocllne  and  remains 
In  suspension  In  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
lake,  being  swept  toward  Duluth  and  other 
pomts  in  the  lake  by  the  normal  lake  c\a- 
rents.  (3)  Seasonal  turnovers  of  the  top  and 
bottom  waters  and  upwelllngs  caused  by  off- 
shore wind-driven  currents  cause  both  a 
lifting  of  tailings  In  the  lenses  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake,  and  shearing  of  tailings  from 
the  turbidity  current  at  various  depths.  (4) 
The  tailings  delta  Is  continually  eroded  by 
storms  and  currents  creating  a  separate  dis- 
charge of  tailings  not  subject  to  any  turbid- 
ity current.  (5)  Density  variations  which 
cause  a  turbidity  current  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  diminish  at  times  when  the  plant's 
discharge  water  is  warmer  than  the  lake 
water  Into  which  it  is  discharged. 

12.  The  mechanisms  outlined  in  11  above 
cause  the  green  water  phenomenon.  Green 
water  is  caused  by  tailings  In  suspension  at 
a  depth  and  particle  size  which  causes  them 
to  reflect  a  murky  or  muddy  shade  of  green. 

13.  The  green  water  caused  by  Reserve 
damages  the  aesthetic  value  of  Lake  Superior. 
It  Is  also  a  positive  sign  that  tailings  remain 
in  suspension  and  do  not  all  settle  to  the 
bottom  as  claimed  by  Reserve. 

14.  TaUlngs  Increase  the  svispended  solids 
concentrations  of  Lake  Superior  for  an  area 
of  several  thousand  square  miles. 

15.  The  smaller  a  tailings  particle  the 
greater  is  Its  tendency  to  leach  the  chemi- 
cals and  substances  of  which  It  is  composed 
Into  Lake  Superior. 

16.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  very 
small  tailings  particles  dissolve  Into  the 
waters  of  the  lake  rather  than  settle  to  the 
bottom. 

17.  It  Is  significant  that  tailings  are  car- 
ried in  suspension  throughout  the  lake  be- 
cause they  are  not  Inert  and  do  have  a  chem- 
ical and  biological  effect. 

18.  Tailings  prolong  the  life  of  viruses. 

19.  TaUlngs  prolong  the  life  of  bacteria. 

20.  Tailings  have  been  shown  to  stimulate 
algae  In  laboratory  experiments. 

21.  Tailings  stimulate  the  growth  of 
periphyton  on  the  north  shore  between  the 
plant  and  Duluth. 

22.  The  substances  in  taUings  are  avail- 
able and  taken  up  by  the  fish  community. 

23.  TaUlngs  have  caused  a  decrease  in 
pontoporlea,  a  vital  link  In  the  food  chain, 
in  the  "effect"  area  of  the  tailings. 

24.  Tailings  have  caused  a  shift  In  the 
benthlc  populations  in  the  "effect"  area  of 
the  taUings. 

25.  Tailings  have  further  affected  the  food 
chain  In  the  vicinity  of  the  discharge  by  al- 
tering the  eating  habits  of  the  4-horned 
sciilpln  and  slimy  sculpUi.  These  fish  are  key 
organisms  In  Judging  the  health  of  the  lake. 

26.  TaUlngs  exert  chemical  oxygen  demand 
In  the  lake. 

27.  TaUlngs  measurably  alter  the  chem- 
istry of  the  Interstitial  waters  In  "eflect" 
areas. 

28.  Reserve's  discharge  Is  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  streams  which 
enter  Lake  Superior,  In  terms  of  sediment 
load. 

29.  These  sediments  leach  substances  Into 
the  lake  more  rapidly  than  do  natural 
sediments. 

30.  Lake  Superior  barely  holds  Its  own 
against  the  natural  forces  of  eutrophlcatlon, 
and  is  not  at  this  time  In  equUibrlum,  even 
when  Reserve's  discharge  Is  excluded. 


31.  Although  one  would  not  expect  a  sin- 
gle discharge  to  cause  measurable  changes  In 
lake  water  chemistry  In  a  lake  the  size  of 
Superior,  nevertheless,  such  changes  caused 
by  Reserve  are  apparent. 

32.  Although  It  appears  that  taUlngs  have 
a  negative  effect  on  life  In  the  area  of  the 
discharge  it  is  probable  that  they  have  an 
additive  effect  in  producing  growth  of  algae 
In  the  lake  when  outside  of  the  area  of  their 
greatest  tiirbldlty  and  when  mixed  with  other 
nutrients  added  to  the  lake  in  Duluth. 

33.  Although  Lake  Superior  Is  generally 
regarded  as  phosphorous  limited  In  the 
growth  of  algae,  there  is  evidence  that  it  Is 
also  manganese  limited.  Reserves  taUlngs 
contain  almost  as  much  phosphorous  as  nat- 
ural sediments,  and  leach  Into  the  lake  sig- 
nificant quantities  of  manganese. 

34.  Lake  water  In  contact  with  sediments 
discharged  by  Reserve  contains  measurable 
concentrations  of  dissolved  chemicals  In 
amounts  which  have  been  shown  to  be  toxic 
to  aquatic  organisms. 

35.  Reserve's  discharge,  dUuted  to  1/10  of 
Its  original  concentration,  has  been  found 
to  be  lethal  to  Lake  Trout  sac  fry  and  Rain- 
bow Trout  sac  fry.  Lake  Trout  spawn  In  the 
waters  of  the  north  shore. 

36.  Observations  of  mutant  synedra  In- 
dicate a  viable  hjrpothesis  that  such  are  the 
result  of  a  persistent  pollutant  such  as  Re- 
serve's discharge. 

37.  Reserve  has  also  been  discharging  Into 
Lake  Superior  significant  quantities  of 
acutely  toxic  amines  and  flocculants. 

38.  Reserve  discharges  each  winter  slgnll- 
Icant  quantities  of  calcium  chloride. 

39.  Reserve  discharges  various  oils  and 
hydrocarbons  into  Lake  Superior  In  amounts 
measurable  In  its  discharge. 

40.  The  flushing  rate  of  Lake  Superior  Is 
very  slow  and  It  purges  itself  only  once  every 
500  years.  Because  of  this,  changes  and  addi- 
tions made  by  Reserve's  discharge  will  be 
persistent. 

41.  Tailings  contain  large  amounts  of 
sUlca,  which  substance  Is  necessary  to  dia- 
toms as  shell  building  material.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  this  substance  Is  a  limiting  factor 
to  growth  of  diatoms  in  Lake  Superior,  taU- 
lngs remove  this  limitation. 

42.  Lake  Superior,  although  presently  un- 
der pollutlonal  stress,  Is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining major  lakes  In  the  world  which 
stUl  has  the  pure  clear  waters  which  char- 
acterize an  ollgotrophlc  state. 

43.  Lake  Superior  Is  entitled  to  special 
protection  as  a  body  of  water  because  of  Its 
size,  purity,  aesthetic  appeal  and  value  to 
scientists  studying  bodies  of  water. 

44.  Lake  Superior  is  presently  undergoing 
changes  such  as  those  which  preceded  the 
visible  damage  to  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and 
Michigan. 

45  The  first  signs  of  eutrophlcatlon  of  a 
body  of  water  appear  at  Its  arm  and  embay- 
ments. 

46.  Reserve's  discharge,  which  contributes 
significant  amounts  of  manganese  and  other 
nutrients,  could  constitute  the  difference 
between  the  lake  remaining  free  of  nuisance 
algal  blooms,  and  experiencing  them  as  does 
Lake  Michigan. 

47.  Reserve  Mining's  discharge  Is  accele- 
rating the  process  which  has  damaged  the 
other  Great  Lakes. 

48.  The  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  share  a  common  Lake  Su- 
perior water  ecolog^y  because  materials  and 
waters  are  moved  from  State  to  State  by 
lake  currents,  damage  to  one  State  thereby 
constituting  damage  to  the  others. 

The  above  specification  of  scientific  charges 
Is  In  addition  to  those  charges  made  in  the 
report  of  Donald  I.  Mount,  dated  AprU  1973, 
entitled  "A  Summary  of  the  Studies  Re- 
garding the  Effect  of  the  Reserve  Mining 
Company  Discharge  on  Lake  Superior,"  and 
the   scientific   charges   made   In   documents 


of  the  parties  plaintiff  filed  and  to  be  filed 
with  the  Central  Record  Depository. 

Untted  Statzs  of  America, 
By  John  P.  HrLL,s. 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 

Washington,  D.C. 

certificate  of  service 

The  undersigned  hereby  certifies  that  the 
above  Specification  of  Scientific  Charges  was 
served  by  maUlng  copies  thereof  to  Edward 
T.  Fride,  Esquire,  Attorney  at  Law,  SuUlvan, 
Hanft,  Hastings,  Fride  and  O'Brien,  1200 
Alworth  BuUding,  Duluth,  Minnesota  55802; 
Robert  J.  Sheran,  Esquire,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Llndqulst  and  Vennum,  4200  IDS  BuUding, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55402;  John  Kofron, 
Esquire,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  114  East 
S'ate  Capitol,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53702; 
Francis  J.  Carrier,  Esquire,  630  Seven  Story 
Office  BuUding,  Lansing,  Michigan  48913; 
Howard  J.  Vogel,  Esquire,  814  Flour  Exchange 
BuUding,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55415; 
Wayne  G.  Johnson,  Esquire,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Johnson  &  Thomas,  Norshor  BuUding,  SUver 
Bay,  Minnesota  55614;  Jonathan  H.  Morgan, 
Esquire,  Solicitor  General,  State  of  Minne- 
sota, 160  State  Office  BuUding,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  55155;  and  Byron  E.  Sterns, 
Esquire,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  Minnesota 
Pollution  Control  Agency,  717  Delaware 
Street,    S.E.,    MlnneapoUs,   Minnesota    55440 

this  day  of  May,  1973. 

John  P.  Hills, 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 

Washington,  DC. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  has  my 
time  expired? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  iVz  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Fred  Craft 
and  Mr.  Harrison  Loesch,  minority  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  votes  on  S.  1570,  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  completion  of 
the  orders  for  recognition  of  Senators  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  e.xceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  U>  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TAKING  UP  THE  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  to- 
morrow, the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  then  imfinished  business,  which  will 
be  S.  1888.  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  be  charged 
against  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later   in    the    day,    this    order   was 


changed  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to 
convene  at  10:45  a.m.  tomorrow.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS JAVrrS.  GRIFFIN,  AND 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  (Mr.  Griffin)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  K. 
Downie   (Rept.  No.  93-193). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  71.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uhel  D.  Polly 
(Rept.  No.  93-194). 

By  Mr.  INOUYE,  from  the  (Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  1747.  A  bin  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  fees  and 
charges  for  travel  exhibits  and  publication 
and  authorizations  of  appropriations  (Rept. 
No.  93-195). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  6768.  An  act  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  environment  program  (Rept.  No. 
93-196) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  foUowiriK 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

James  S.  Coleman,  of  Maryland,  and  sun- 
dry other  persons,  to  be  members  of  the 
National  <3ouncU  on  Educational  Research; 

David  H.  Stowe,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Mediation  Board; 

Robert  L.  DuPont,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention;  and 

Carmen  Mayml,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau, 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  nbove  nominations  were  reported 
with  th.?  recommendation  that  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably  sundry  nominations  in  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration and  the  Coast  Guard  which 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Philip  C.  Johnson,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons,   for    permanent    appointment    in    the 
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National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration; and 

David  E.  Hagberg,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
from  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  BILL  TO  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  introduced 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  S.  1936,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tive Office  Campaign  Act,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  be  rereferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  if  and  when  it 
should  be  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  for  its  consid- 
eration of  section  7,  amending  the  Reve- 
nue Code  relative  to  tax  credit,  a  matter 
which  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1944.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Linda  Da 
Sllva.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1945.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  so  as  to  authorize  certain  grapefruit 
marketing  orders  which  provide  for  an  assess- 
ment against  handlers  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing a  marketing  promotion  program  to 
also  provide  for  a  credit  against  such  assess- 
ment in  the  case  of  handlers  who  expend  di- 
rectly for  marketing  promotion.  Referred  to 
the  Comjnlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
S.  1946.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  certain  Individuals  convicted  of  a  Federal 
offense  by  removing  certain  disqualifications 
which  serve  only  to  impede  such  rehabilita- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1947.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In  honor 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  American  War. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.   1948.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eu- 
femla  Clemente.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiclarv-. 

By    Mr.    TUNNEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Gravel.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  KUnsfieu), 
Mr.   Inouye.   Mr.   Percy,   Mr.   Hum- 
phrey,     Mr.      Stevens,      and      Mr. 
Hughes)  : 
S.  1949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental  Retar- 
dation   Facilities    and    Community    Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to 
expand  the  definition  of  "developmental  dis- 
ability" to  include  autism.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pastore) : 
S.  1950.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
of  motor  vehicle  repair  shops  and   damage 
appraisers,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BAKER : 
S.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June   5   as   "World  Environment  Day."   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  1945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  so  as  to  author- 
ize certain  grapefruit  marketing  orders 
which  provide  for  an  assessment  against 
handlers  for  the  purpose  of  financing  a 
marketing  promotion  program  to  also 
provide  for  a  credit  against  such  assess- 
ment in  the  case  of  handlers  who  expend 
directly  for  marketing  promotion.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  year,  S.  1058.  This  measure 
would  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  to  authorize  grapefruit  mar- 
keting orders. 

It  is  a  relatively  simple  proposal,  en- 
abling grapefruit  growers  who  assess 
handlers  for  the  purpose  of  financing  a 
marketing  promotion  program  to  also 
provide  for  a  credit  against  such  assess- 
ment in  the  case  of  handlers  who  ex- 
pend directly  for  marketing  promotion. 
It  would  encourage  handlers  of  Florida 
Indian  River  grapefruit  to  maintain  or 
develop  their  own  promotions,  including 
paid  advertising,  by  crediting  a  handler's 
assessment  obligation  with  the  amount 
of  his  direct  promotion  expenditures  as 
authorized  in  the  Indian  River  grape- 
fruit marketing  order. 

This  is  a  noncontroversial  bill,  whole- 
heartedly supported  by  the  Indian  River 
Citrus  League,  which  represents  the  vast 
majority  of  Indian  River  citrus  growers. 
The  legislation  is  enabling  only  and  it 
will  be  up  to  the  Indian  River  grapefruit 
Industry  to  accept  or  reject  any  specific 
program. 

There  are  growers  in  this  area  who 
have  market  promotion  programs  fea- 
turing the  words,  "Indian  River"  pre- 
dominantly, alongside  their  own  brand 
name — such  as  "florigold,"  and  under 
any  industrywide  market  promotion  pro- 
gram for  Indian  River  grapefruit  these 
individual  shippers  naturally  want  to  re- 
ceive some  credit  against  their  assess- 
ment for  their  own  market  promotion.  To 
do  this,  however,  the  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  needs  to  specifically 
permit  such  an  assessment  credit  for  In- 
dian River  grapefruit. 

Put  more  directly,  for  promotion  pur- 
poses the  individual  growers  are  assessed 
so  much  per  box  of  f  niit  to  promote  In- 
dian River  fruit.  But  if  individual  grow- 
ers in  the  promotion  of  their  own  brand 
also  use  the  words,  "Indian  River,"  they 
ought  to  get  some  credit  toward  their  as- 
sessment for  promoting  the  fruit  of  the 
entire  district.  This  legislation  would  al- 
low them  to  do  that. 

I  request  permission  at  this  point  to 
have  the  entire  text  of  the  bill  printed  in 
the  Record — as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter, dated  January  27, 1972,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  Chairman 
Talmadge  recommending  that  the  bill  be 
passed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


S.  1946 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8c(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and 
subsequent  legislation,  is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  In  the  first  proviso  "and  Florida 
Indian  River  grapefruit"  Immediately  after 
"with  respect  to  almonds". 

Department  of  Agricttltttbe, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  27, 1972. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Ms.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  March  5,  1971,  for  a  report 
on  S.  1058.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  to  permit  the  marketing  order 
for  Florida  Indian  River  grapefruit  to  in- 
clude provisions  for  crediting  the  assessment 
obligation  of  each  handler,  assessed  under 
such  order  to  finance  a  promotion  program, 
with  all  or  any  portion  of  his  direct  expendi- 
tures for  marketing  promotion,  including 
paid  advertising,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
marketing  order.  Current  provisions  of  the 
act  t>ennlt  marketing  promotion,  Including 
paid  advertising,  for  citrus  fruits  under  mar- 
keting orders. 

The  Department  recommends  that  S.  1058 
be  passed. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  encourage 
handlers  of  Florida  Indian  River  grapefruit 
to  maintain  or  develop  their  own  promotions. 
Including  paid  advertising,  by  crediting  a 
handler's  assessment  obligation  with  such 
of  his  direct  promotion  e3q>endltures  as  are 
authorized  in  the  Indian  River  grapefruit 
marketing  order.  This  bUl  provides  essen- 
tially the  same  authorization  as  that  pro- 
vided for  almonds  In  PX.  91-522,  approved 
November  25,  1970. 

Implementation  of  this  legislation  would 
be  accomplished  by  amending  the  Indian 
River  grapefruit  marketing  order.  Any  pro- 
motion projects  carried  out  under  the  mar- 
keting order  would  be  subject  to  continuing 
review  by  the  Secretary  to  Insure  compliance 
with  the  statute  and  to  protect  the  public 
Interest. 

Florida  Indian  River  grapiefrult  are  pro- 
duced in  the  "Indian  River  District,"  which 
Is  defined  in  the  marketing  order.  For  pur- 
poses of  advertising  and  promotion  it  Is 
Important  to  note  that  the  product  Is  easily 
distinguishable  because  individual  fruits  are 
commonly  labeled  (stamped)  with  the  words 
"Indian  River"  at  the  packinghouse. 

The  potential  marketing  problems  for 
fresh  Indian  River  grapefruit  are  accentu- 
ated by  the  existence  of  a  relatively  large 
acreage  of  young,  non-bearing  trees.  In  1969, 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  data  are 
available,  Indian  River  grapefnilt  acreage 
totaled  56,220.  Of  this  total,  16,455  acres 
were  non-bearing.  Assuming  that  such  acre- 
age will  produce  an  average  per-acre  yield 
equal  to  that  of  the  acreage  now  bearing,  the 
potential  exists  for  average  crops  approxi- 
mately one-third  larger  than  those  presently 
produced.  Furthermore,  fresh  shipments  of 
Indian  River  grapefruit  have,  except  for  an- 
nual fluctuations,  remained  practically  un- 
changed. 

The  additional  activity  caused  this  De- 
partment by  enactment  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  absorbed  within  existing 
expenditures  for  marketing  order  programs 
except  that  the  order  amendment  cost,  if 
separate  from  other  amendments,  could  ap- 
proximate $7,500. 

Enactment  of  8.  1058  would  have  no  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  environment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  ttiere  Is  no  objection,  from  the 


standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program, 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Campbell, 

Under  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  1946.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  certain  Individuals  convicted  of 
a  Federal  offense  by  removing  certain  dis- 
qualifications which  serve  only  to  im- 
pede such  rehabilitation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
long  characterized  our  prisons  as  reform- 
atories because  the  object  of  imprisoning 
our  criminal  offender  Is  not  only  to  pun- 
ish him  but  also  to  rehabilitate  him — to 
offer  him  an  opportunity  to  reform  his 
life  and  values  so  as  to  return  to  society 
as  a  useful,  or  at  least,  law-abiding  citi- 
zen. While  the  tragic  riots  at  Attica, 
demonstrations  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's jails,  at  Lorton  and  elsewhere,  have 
shown  that  our  prison  system  is  greatly 
in  need  of  reform,  much  of  the  problem 
lies  beyond  the  prisons.  An  ex-convlct 
may  often  return  to  a  career  of  crime 
because  of  the  barriers  society  places  in 
his  path  when  he  seeks  a  second  chance. 

The  concept  of  providing  continuing 
civil  penalties  for  persons  convicted  of 
crimes  even  after  criminal  penalties  are 
completed,  has  its  origins  in  the  Roman 
heritage  of  English  law.  Fortunately, 
many  of  the  harsher  forms  of  punish- 
ments such  at  attainder,  forfeiture  of  es- 
tates and  corruption  of  blood  have  beoi 
eliminated,  but  the  concept  of  "civil 
death,"  which  stems  from  this  same  her- 
itage, still  remains  in  some  States. 

Barriers  such  as  licensing  or  loss  of 
right  to  serve  on  a  jury  or  voting  further 
remind  the  ex-convict  of  his  second-class 
citizenship  and  prevent  him  from  assum- 
ing his  role  in  society  as  a  responsible 
citizen.  Such  prohibitions  may  even  cre- 
ate a  danger  for  all  society  since  they 
might  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  individu- 
ual's  respect  for  a  society  In  which  he 
has  no  part. 

As  our  technology  has  increasingly  de- 
manded professional  skills,  the  employ- 
ment picture  today  Is  characterized  by 
increasing  requirements  fo  rlicensing;  in 
California  alone,  more  than  60  occupa- 
tions require  State  licenses.  While  licen- 
sing procedure  protects  the  public  from 
unqualified  or  unskilled  persons,  It  also 
provides  a  means  by  which  a  person's 
record  can  be  scrutinized.  An  ex-convict, 
even  though  fully  trained  and  qualified 
for  a  career  In  one  of  the  licensed  pro- 
fessions, may  not  even  be  able  to  apply 
for  a  license. 

Today,  in  most  States,  a  person  con- 
victed of  a  felony  loses  the  right  to  vote, 
hold  public  ofiBce  and  may  not  serve  on  a 
jury.  To  restore  any  of  his  lost  civil  rights 
an  individual  must  follow  an  involved 
procedure.  In  Florida,  for  example,  he 
may  apply  to  the  State  pardon  board  for 
restoration  of  his  rights,  even  though  his 
conviction  may  have  been  in  Federal 
court.  He  may  also  apply  for  a  Presiden- 
tial pardon  through  the  pardon  attorney 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  For  many  persons,  however, 
filling    out    the    applications — whether 
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State  or  Federal — is  a  most  diflBcult  task 
due  to  their  limited  education. 

This  structure  of  statutory  and  regu- 
latory disabilities  adversely  affects  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  offender  both  dur- 
ing his  time  in  prison  and,  perhaps  more 
cruelly,  after  his  release.  Our  neglect  in 
rehabilitating  convicted  offenders  is  espe- 
cltdly  evident  today  because  many  con- 
victed criminals  are  young  offenders 
being  punished  for  their  encoimters  with 
drugs,  civil  rights,  or  the  military. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  assist 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  certain  individ- 
uals convicted  of  a  Federal  offense  by 
removing  certain  disqualifications  which 
serve  only  to  impede  that  rehabilitation. 
My  bill  provides  that  anyone  otherwise 
qualified  to  vote  in  a  Federal  election  will 
be  restored  that  right  to  vote  if  it  had 
been  denied  him  solely  because  he  was 
once  convicted  of  a  Federal  offense.  That 
is,  first  offenders  of  Federal  felonies 
would  not  be  deprived  of  their  right  to 
vote,  as  well  as  their  right  to  hold  any  of- 
fice or  honor,  trust  or  profit  imder  the 
United  States,  to  serve  as  a  juror  on  any 
Federal  grand  jury  or  in  any  Federal 
court,  to  appear  and  give  testimony  in 
any  Federal  court  in  connection  with 
any  other  Federal  proceeding,  to  obtain 
and  utilize  a  license  or  other  paper,  docu- 
ment, or  item  necessary  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle,  to  contract,  or  obtain  and 
hold  Federal  employment  if  he  has  sat- 
isfied any  fine,  completed  his  period  of 
imprisonment  and  successfully  completed 
any  probation  or  parole  period  attached 
to  his  conviction. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  has  recognized  that  civil  dis- 
abilities of  the  nature  I  have  described 
are  harmful  to  society  at  large  when  It 
declared: 

There  has  been  little  effort  to  evaluate 
the  whole  system  of  dlsabUltles  and  dis- 
qualifications that  has  grown  up.  As  a  result, 
convicted  persons  are  generally  subjected  to 
numerous  disabilities  which  have  little  rela- 
tion to  the  crime  committed,  the  person  com- 
mitting it  or,  consequently,  the  protection 
of  society.  They  are  often  harsh  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  crime  committed  (Task 
Force  Report:     Corrections  88(1967).) 

Mr.  President  we  expect  a  person  who 
has  served  his  time  to  return  to  his  com- 
munity and  continue  his  life  as  if  he  had 
only  been  away  on  a  long  trip,  and  yet 
our  laws  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
remove  the  scars  of  conviction.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  treat  the  ex-convict  as  less  than 
a  citizen  long  after  his  debt  to  society 
has  been  paid,  we  can  expect  him  to  act 
accordingly  and  often  return  to  a  life 
of  crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 1946 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  (in- 
cluding the  laws  of  any  State),  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  Is  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote  In  a  Federal  election  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  register  and  vote  In  any  such 


election  solely  because  he  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  Federal  offense  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  if  he  has,  In  connection  with 
any  sentence  Imposed  on  him  by  reason  of 
such  conviction,  satisfied  any  fine,  completed 
any  period  of  incarceration,  and  successfully 
completed  any  probation  or  parole  period, 
resulting  therefrom,  or  has  been  pardoned 
with  respect  to  such  conviction. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "Fed- 
eral election"  means  a  primary,  general  or 
special  election  held  to  vote  for  electors  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  both,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  (Including  the  law  of  any 
State) ,  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is 
otherwise  qualified  shall  be  denied  the  priv- 
ilege or  right  to  hold  (whether  by  election  or 
appointment)  any  Federal  office  of  honor, 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  to 
serve  as  a  Juror  on  any  Federal  grand  jury 
or  in  any  Federal  court,  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  In  any  Federal  court  or  In  connec- 
tion with  any  other  Federal  proceeding,  to 
obtain  and  utilize  a  license  or  other  paper, 
document  or  item  necesary  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle,  to  contract  or  to  obtain  and 
hold  Federal  employment,  solely  because  he 
has  been  convicted  of  a  Federal  offense  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  if  he  has,  in  con- 
nection with  any  sentence  Imposed  on  him 
by  reason  of  such  conviction,  satisfied  any 
fine,  completed  any  period  of  incarceration, 
and  successfully  completed  any  probation  or 
parole  period,  resulting  therefrom,  or  has 
been  pardoned  with  respect  to  such  convic- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  means  each  of  the  several  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  shall  deprive  or  attempt  to 
deprive  any  person  of  any  right  or  privilege 
secured  by  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  1947.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  In  honor  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

For  many  years  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  authorize 
a  stamp  for  this  purpose,  and  each  time 
the  Department  has  said  that  It  would 
study  the  matter.  Unfortunately,  nothing 
further  has  developed. 

It  now  appears  that  In  order  to  get  a 
stamp  honoring  the  veterans  of  1898,  the 
only  hope  Is  to  get  legislation  through 
the  Congress  to  direct  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  Issue  a  Spanish  War  stamp. 

I  believe  Senators  will  be  interested  In 
reading  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
June  29,  1972,  issue  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  entitled,  "VFW  Resents  Shabby 
Deal  to  Men  of  1898,"  and  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  bill  to  see  that 
these  veterans  are  honored  by  the  issu- 
ance of  this  commemorative  stamp.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 


be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  comple- 
tion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VFW  Resents  Shabby  Deal  to  Men  of  1896/ 

Apprised  of  the  Post  Office  Department* 
apparent  permanent  unconcern  with  the 
pleas  of  Spanish  War  veterans  for  a  stamp 
in  their  memory,  a  strong  arm  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  recently  moved  to  do 
something  about  the  matter.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  the  VFW,  at  its 
convention  In  Washington,  recently  passed 
a  sharp  resolution  calling  for  a  stamp  hon- 
oring the  dwindling  band  of  veterans  of 
1898.  The  resolution  wUl  be  carried  to  the 
National  convention  of  the  organization  at 
Minneapolis  In  August. 

Judging  by  the  Indignation  shown  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  over  the 
shabby  manner  in  which  the  Spanish  War 
veterans  have  been  treated  on  the  subject, 
it  Is  a  safe  bet  that  the  National  organization 
wUl  approve  the  idea  of  taking  steps  to  get 
action.  The  VFW  is  highly  regarded  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  generally,  and  has  many 
close  friends  In  key  posts. 

There  are  only  about  2,700  men  left  of 
the  volunteer  army  of  some  400.000  men  In 
1898.  In  a  few  years  they  will  all  be  gone. 
Just  as  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
vanished.  Over  recent  years  veterans  of  the 
Spanish  War  who  have  labored  for  the  smaU 
item  of  an  honoring  stamp  have  received 
only  stereotyped  responses  that  the  matter 
Is  under  consideration.  Nothing  further  hap- 
pens. Yet,  the  Postal  Service  can  turn  out 
stamps  on  African  elephants,  crocodUes  and 
miscellaneous  subjects  Including  the  re- 
cently established  Wolf  Trap  Farm  theater 
of  the  FUene  Center.  But  the  men  of  1898 
get  nothing  but  stalling  letters.  The  com- 
mlttee  that  decides  on  stamps  for  the  Postal 
Services  apparently  does  not  think  the  dis- 
appearing Spanish -American  War  veterans 
rate  any  such  attention. 

The  VFW  has  other  views.  Also,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  AMVETS  and 
the  American  Legion  among  others  wUl  take 
up  the  subject  at  their  1972  conventions. 
Their  demands  for  a  bit  of  Justice  and  recog- 
nition for  the  men  of  '98  would  likely  shift 
the  thinking  of  the  postage  stamp  creators 

The  aging  veterans  who  are  asking  for 
nothing  except  a  postage  stamp,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Stars  and  Strlpes-The  National  Trib- 
une, have  had  a  shameful  deal. 


By   Mr.    TUNNEY    (for   himself, 

Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 

Mansfield,    Mr.    iNorvE,    Mr. 

Percy,     Mr.     Huhphrey,     Mr. 

Stevens,  and  Mr.  Hughes)  : 
S.  1949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act  of  1963  to  expand  the  definition  of 
"developmental  disabUity"  to  Include 
autism.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

federal  aid  to  AtmsTic  children 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  autistic  children. 
On  January  14,  1973,  a  working  defini- 
tlon  of  autistic  children  was  adopted  by 
the  National  Society  for  Autistic  Chil- 
dren Board  and  approved  by  the  NSAC 
Professional  Advisory  Board.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  the  defini- 
tion in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  defini- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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WORKDJO  DETINITION*   OP  AUTISTIC  Chiijjren 

AS  Adopted  by  the  National  Society  for 
Autistic  Children  Board  and  Approved  by 
THE  NSAC  Professional  Advisory  Board, 
January  14.  1973 

general  definition 
The  term  "autistic  children"  as  used  by  the 
National  Society  for  Autistic  Children  shall 
Include  persons,  regardless  of  age.  with  severe 
disorders  of  communication  and  behavior 
whose  disability  t>ecame  manifest  during  the 
early  developmental  stages  of  childhood. 
"Austlstic  children"  Includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
mited  to.  those  afflicted  with  infantile  autism 
(Kanner's  syndrome),  profound  aphasia, 
childhood  psychosis,  or  any  other  condition 
characterized  by  severe  deficits  in  language 
ability  and  behavior  and  by  the  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  relate  appropriately  to  others.  The 
autistic  chUd  appears  to  suffer  primarily 
from  a  pervasive  impairment  of  his  cognitive 
and  or  perceptual  functioning,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  manifested  by  limited 
ability  to  understand,  communicate,  learn, 
and  participate  In  social  relationships. 
specific  characteristics 
Such  children  are  typically  multihandl- 
capped  in  their  abilities  to  receive  and  com- 
municate information,  resulting  in  behavior 
Inappropriate  to  physical  and  social  demands 
of  their  environment.  As  in  aphasia,  the 
dominant  communication  disorder  or  learn- 
ing disability  appears  to  result  from  the  In- 
ability to  use  and  to  understand  language 
appropriately.  The  difficulty  is  often  accom- 
panied by  impairment  in  motor,  visual,  and 
auditory  perception.  The  behavior  of  an 
autistic  chUd  is  typically  improved  by  the 
application  of  appropriate  educational  pro- 
cedures. A  combination  of  some  or  all  of  the 
following  behaviors  characterize  the  autistic 
child.  These  behaviors  vary  from  child  to 
child  and  time  to  time  in  severity  and  man- 
ner. 

1.  Severely  Impaired  speech  or  complete 
laclc  of  speech. 

2.  Impaired  or  complete  lack  of  relatedness 
and  social  Inaccessibility  to  children,  parents, 
and  adults. 

3.  Extreme  distress  for  no  discernible  rea- 
son due  to  minor  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

4.  Lack  of  Intellectual  development  or  re- 
tardation In  certain  areas,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  normal  or  superior  abilities  In 
other  areas. 

5.  Repetitive  and  peculiar  use  of  toys  and 
objects  in  an  Inappropriate  manner,  and/or 
similar  repetitive  and  peculiar  body  motions, 
such  as  Incessant  rocking. 

6.  Unusual  reswitlon  to  perceptual  stimuli, 
such  as  seeming  not  to  hear  certain  sounds 
and  over-reacting  to  others  (e.g.,  holding 
hands  over  ears)  or  "looklng-through"  ob- 
jects, poor  eye  contact,  or  unable  to  perform 
certain  gross  and /or  fine  motor  activities 
(walking  with  peculiar  gait,  limpness  in  fin- 
gers, inability  to  hold  a  pencil  appropriately) . 

7.  Onset  of  disorder  at  birth  or  apparent 
normal  early  development  followed  by  de- 
terioration In  functioning. 

8.  Hyperactivity  or  passivity. 

9.  Apparent  Insensltlvlty  to  pain. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  On  June  23.  1972,  I  di- 
rected a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Elliot  L. 
Richardson,  then  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, requesting  that  he  include  in  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1970,  "au- 
tism." which,  by  definition,  closely  sdines 
itself  with  the  definition  of  "develop- 
mental disability"  already  established  in 


•It  is  anticipated  that  this  working  defini- 
tion of  autism  will  be  changed  and  made 
more  specific  with  new  research  knowledge. 


this  act.  That  definition  is,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation,  as  follows: 

A  disability  attributable  to  mental  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  another 
neurological  condition  of  an  individual 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  closely  related 
to  mental  retardation  or  to  require  treatment 
similar  to  that  required  for  mentally  re- 
tarded individuals.  The  disability  must  have 
originated  before  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
have  continued  or  be  expected  to  continue 
Indefinitely  and  must  constitute  a  substan- 
tial handicap  to  the  individual  in  question. 

It  was  my  understanding,  at  the  time 
I  approached  Secretary  Richardson,  that 
during  the  2  years  since  the  enactment 
of  this  law,  that  no  "other  neurological 
condition"  had  been  included  in  the  cov- 
erage of  this  law  despite  the  clear  intent 
of  the  language  that  such  inclusions  be 
made.  The  definition  of  autism  clearly 
coincides  with  the  definition  of  "devel- 
opmental disability"  in  the  act.  The  au- 
tistic child  is  being  excluded  from  the 
benefits  provided  for  under  this  law  de- 
spite their  tremendous  need  for  those 
benefits.  The  Secretary  did  not  expand 
the  legislation  to  include  autism  and  it 
is  because  of  that  decision  that  I  am  in- 
troducing this  legislation  today. 

There  are  80.000  classic  cases  of  autism 
in  the  United  States.  The  plight  of  the 
autistic  child  is  a  history  of  tragic  neglect 
by  public  authorities  and  I  believe  it  is 
time  something  be  done  about  this 
neglect.  It  is  my  intention  in  attempting 
to  amend  that  act  that  the  autistic  child 
finally  be  given  the  full  consideration  he 
rightfully  deserves  as  a  developmentally 
disabled  child.  The  National  Society  for 
Autistic  Children  supports  me  in  this 
effort  to  amend  the  law.  Hopefully,  by 
including  autism  in  the  act,  the  autistic 
child  will  receive  the  advantages  provided 
for  under  this  law  for  research  and  even- 
tual diagnosis  of  this  disorder. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  time,  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Donald  J.  Cohen,  M.D.,  of  the 
department  of  pediatrics  and  psychiatry 
at  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine 
and  the  Yale  Child  Study  Center.  The 
article,  "Medical  Care  of  Autistic  Chil- 
dren," appeared  in  the  journal  Pediat- 
rics— volume  51,  No.  8,  February  1973. 
Dr.  Cohen,  an  expert  in  his  field,  has 
been  a  tremendous  help  to  me  in  re- 
searching "autism." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Medical  Care  op  Axttistic  Children 

Childhood  autism  Is  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing psychiatric  disturbance  of  chUdhood. 
Announcing  Its  presence  during  the  first  year 
or  two  of  life.  Its  natural  history  is  often  a 
profound,  life-long  developmental  disability 
affecting  every  sphere  of  social,  emotional, 
and  Intellectual  functioning.  Kanner's ' 
classic  description  of  children  who  have  diffi- 
culty In  relating  to  people  and  things  from 
the  beginning  of  life  has  been  followed  by  an 
abundance  of  studies  expanding  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  clinical  features  of  autism.  Chil- 
dren with  autism  have  been  found  to  present 
a  variety  of  disturbances  In  language,  per- 
ception, neurophyslologlcal  organization,  and 
emotional  and  behavioral  control.'-'  Unfortu- 
nately, epidemiologic,  genetic,  and  metabolic 
Investigations  are  limited,  as  they  are  for  all 
serious  psychiatric  disturbances  In  child- 
hood. However,  from  the  available  evidence 


one  Is  led  to  suspect  that  disturbances  In 
central  nervous  system  functioning,  and  per- 
haps specific  metabolic  abnormalities,  un- 
derlie the  vulnerability  to  this  syndrome.'-i* 
In  spite  of  three  decades  of  clinical  study, 
basic  issues  and  controversies  about  the 
etiology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  child- 
hood autism  are  far  from  resolution.'*-'*  For 
most  children  with  autism.  Judicious  clini- 
cians and  parents  are  left  with  little  choice 
but  to  try  a  combination  of  ameliorative  ap- 
proaches to  care:  thoughtful  psychotherapy; 
special  education;  behavior  modification; 
and,  occasionally,  tranqullizing  medica- 
tion." •"  In  a  very  few,  such  management 
and — of  particular  Importance — continued 
family  support,  offer  the  hope  of  at  least  some 
future  independence.  But,  clearly,  new  bio- 
logical knowledge  will  be  needed  to  relieve 
the  therapeutic  doldrums,  a  fact  repeatedly 
emphasized  by  the  National  Society  for 
Autistic  Children. 

The  medical  care  of  autistic  and  other 
seriously  handicapped  children  is  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  pediatricians.  Because  of  their 
severe  language  disabilities,  fearfulness. 
limited  social  relations,  and  generally  high 
anxiety,  children  with  childhood  autism  are 
challenging  patients.  Any  physician  who  has 
cared  for  an  autistic  child  Is  aware  of  the 
trauma  often  Inflicted  on  both  child  and 
family  when  there  is  need  for  even  routine 
medical  care,  such  as  periodic  examinations. 
Immunization,  and  throat  culture.  Diagnostic 
lumbar  punctures.  X-rays,  and  other  proce- 
dures frequently  lead  to  battle,  fought  to  a 
draw,  between  medical  forces  and  the  child. 
Because  of  such  difficulties,  the  medical  care 
of  such  chUdren  is  often  far  from  adequate; 
for  example,  many  children  suffer  serious 
dental  decay  because  of  diets  containing  soft 
and  odd  foods  and  the  problems  involved  In 
providing  dental  prophylaxis  and  treatment. 

Preparation  of  psychologically  healthy 
children  for  hospitalization  and  their  care 
during  confinement  have  received  detailed 
and  sensitive  study.  Surprisingly,  child  psy- 
chiatrists and  other  mental  health  profes- 
sionals have  appeared  to  focus  less  atten- 
tion on  the  hospitalization  experiences  of 
their  own  patients.  Yet,  while  going  to  the 
hospital  is  difficult  for  any  child,  it  must 
be  Incomparably  more  difficult  for  a  child 
suffering  from  profound  dlsabUitles  who  de- 
pends on  stability  in  the  outside  world  to 
maintain  Inner  order  and  comfort. 

Gabriel  and  Gluck's  clinical  presentation  *> 
adds  to  our  knowledge  about  the  surgical 
care  of  autistic  children.  They  stress  the  im- 
portance of  carefully  planning  for  the  child's 
hospitalization.  Including  orientation  visits 
before  hospitalization,  for  the  child  and 
family  and  clear  definition  and  preparation 
of  the  professional  team  which  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  child.  During  hospitaliza- 
tion, the  goal  Is  to  provide  the  child  with 
predictable  and  consistent  experiences.  This 
Is  achieved  by  explaining,  as  well  as  one  can, 
what  Is  occurring  and  what  to  expect  and 
by  keeping  the  child  occupied  In  familiar  ac- 
tivities. In  addition,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  difficult  aspects  of  optimal  man- 
agement Is  providing  the  child  with  continu- 
ity of  care  offered  by  a  trustworthy  profes- 
sional team  of  a  primary  physician  and  one 
nurse  for  each  shift.  On  an  active  surgical 
service,  with  a  variety  of  technicians,  aides, 
nurses,  physicians,  and  students  busily  and 
episodically  relating  to  a  patient,  this  pre- 
scription for  rational  hospital  care  is  not  easy 
to  fill. 

Gabriel  and  Gluck's  case  raises  Its  own 
particular  questions — about  the  child's  diag- 
nosis, the  timing  of  surgery,  and  the  drugs 
used  in  his  management,  among  others.  It 
will  require  considerably  more  experience  in 
such  situations  to  evaluate  the  use  of  mor- 
phine and  chlordlazepoxlde  (Librium)  in  the 
postsurgical  management  of  severely  dis- 
turbed children.  Other  experienced  clinicians 
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might  have  made  qiate  different  choices,  and 
even  Gabriel  and  Gluck  wonder  If  Librium 
was  needed.  The  other  aspects  of  their  care- 
ful management  seem  much  more  powerful. 
Also,  until  there  Is  more  experience  In  this 
area,  when  it  is  planned  to  use  psychophar- 
macologlcal  agents  postoperatively,  It  might 
be  worthwhile  to  conduct  a  brief  drug  trial 
before  hospitalization  to  assess  a  child's  re- 
sponse to  the  new  medications  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  type  of  adverse  reaction. 

Physicians  and  nurses  concerned  with  the 
general  medical  care  of  children  with  child- 
hood autism  win  be  Interested  In  Dr.  Wing's 
new  guide  for  parents  and  professionals.:^ 
She  correctly  emphasizes  that  when  an  au- 
tistic child  Is  hospitalized,  his  mother  can 
play  a  vital  role.  In  addition  to  providing 
support  for  the  child,  the  mother  Is  often 
the  only  person  who  can  Interpret  the  child's 
needs  to  the  staff  and  the  staff's  Intentions 
to  the  child.  While  Gabriel  and  Gluck's 
patient  was  capable  of  limited  language  use, 
the  constant  presence  of  his  mother  was  no 
doubt  of  major  Importance  In  his  smooth  re- 
covery. Thus,  for  autistic  children  In  the 
hospital,  as  well  as  In  other  aspects  of  their 
care,  physicians  have  come  to  recognize  the 
need  for  parents  as  active  collaborators.  This 
Is  a  cheering  sign  of  progress.'=' 

Donald  J.  Cohen,  M.D.,  Departments  of 
Pediatrics  and  Psychiatry.  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  The  Yale  Child  Study 
Center.  New  Haven,  Connecticut  06510. 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pastore)  : 
S.  1950.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  motor  vehicle  repair  shops  and 
damage  appraisers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

MOTOE    vehicle    repair    INDtrSTRY    LICENSING 
ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  the  motoring  public  has  been  ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction  with  the  quality 
of  motor  vehicle  repairs.  Over  80  million 
automobiles  now  operate  on  the  streets 
and  highways  of  the  Nation.  A  motor  ve- 
hicle is  almost  a  necessity  to  meet  the 
need  of  mobility,  not  only  for  business 
and  industry  but  for  modem  family  life. 
The  Congress  has.  on  many  occasions, 
indicated  its  interest  in  advancing  motor 
vehicle  safety,  in  increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  transportation  facilities  and 
in  reducing  the  economic  cost  of  motor 
vehicle    transportation.    The    National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966,  and  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966  are  two  great  landmarks  of  Fed- 
eral   legislation.    Last    year.    Congress 
passed  legislation  regarding  the  design 
of  motor  vehicle  standards  in  order  to 
reduce  economic  loss  which  stems  from 
motor  vehicle  collisions.  Further,  various 
committees  of  the  Congress  have  been 
considering  legislation  regarding  motor 
vehicle  insurance  in  order  to  reduce  costs 
and  to  speed  payment  of  benefits  to  those 
who  have  suffered  either  personal  bodily 
injury  or  motor  vehicle  damage. 

Each  of  these  pieces  of  legislation— 
those  enacted  and  those  now  under  con- 
sideration— meet  certain  specific  needs 
of  the  motoring  public. 

There  is  also  another  basic  area,  how- 
ever, which  is  in  need  of  legislation  and 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Repair  Industry  Licensing  Act.  This 
bill  will  encourage  each  of  the  States  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  the  licensing  of 
all  motor  vehicle  repair  shops  and  all  in- 
dividuals who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  appraising  the  extent  of  collision 
damage  to  motor  vehicles.  Therefore,  we 
are  involving  not  only  the  automotive  re- 


pair industry,  but  the  many  insurance 
companies  which  sell  insurance  to  the 
motoring  pubhc  and  who  pay  either  the 
cost  of  repair  of  the  insured's  damaged 
vehicle  or  assume  the  liabihty  that  the 
insured  may  incur  when  his  vehicle  dam- 
ages other  property,  especially  other 
motor  vehicles. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable  controversy   regarding   proce- 
dures followed  by  the  insurance  compa- 
nies settling  claims  for  damage  tc  motor 
vehicles.  In  hearings  held  in  1969  and 
1970.  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  representatives  of  the  in- 
surance industry  set  forth  many  charges 
regarding  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost 
of  repair  of  motor  vehicles.  At  the  same 
hearings,   representatives   of   the   inde- 
pendent garage  industry  have  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  insurance 
companies  regarding  the  appraisal  meth- 
ods and  techniques  used  for  the  determi- 
nation of  payments  for  the  repair  of  mo- 
tor vehicles.  There  is  no  need  to  recite  the 
details  of  charge  and  countercharge  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  the  \ictims  of 
these  continued,  unsettled  controversies 
are  the  vehicle  owTiers  who  have  paid  the 
insurance  companies  premiums  for  fi- 
nancial protection  and  must  drive  the  ve- 
hicles after  they  have  been  repaired  by 
motor  vehicle  repair  shops.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  is  designed  to  establish   a 
greater  responsibility  not  only  for  motor 
vehicle  repair  shops  but  also  for  apprais- 
ers who  assess  damages.  The  time  is  long 
past  due  for  Congress  to  lepislate  in  this 
area.  Studies  of  problems  in  the  auto 
repair  industry  have  been  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  but  no  adminis- 
trative or  regulator^-  resolution  by  these 
agencies  is  in  sight. 

There  are  approximately  400.000  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States  which 
service  and  repair  motor  vehicles.  These 
shops  are  classified  in  the  following  cate- 
gories: franchised  new  car  dealers,  serv- 
ice stations,  general  garages,  autobody 
shops,  auto  paint  shops,  and  specialty 
shops. 

LICENSING    OF    ALTO    REPAIR    SHOPS 

The  bill  provides  that  each  State  re- 
quire the  licensing  of  any  business  entity 
which  is  engaged  in  business  for  profit 
in  the  repair  of  motor  vehicles  includ- 
ing repair  as  the  result  of  collision  or 
accident,  major  overhaul,  repairs  to  drive 
train,  brakes,  steering  and  suspension 
systems,  straightening  frames,  and  simi- 
lar work  which  is  related  to  either  safety 
or  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  en- 
gine and  its  exhaust  systems. 

Thus,  the  bill  would  require  the  licens- 
ing of  all  body  repair  shops,  general  gar- 
ages, and  many  specialty  shops  includ- 
ing paint  shops,  transmission  shops,  ex- 
haust and  muffler  shops,  and  brake  shops. 
Auto  service  stations  which  go  bevond 
ordinary  maintenance  and  engage  in  such 
work  as  brake  linings,  front-end  aline- 
ments.  and  similar  safety  related  activi- 
ties, would  be  licensed  under  this  bill. 

Congress  has  also  enacted  significant 
legislation  regarding  pollution  by  motor 
vehicles.  Up  to  the  present,  most  atten- 
tion has  centered  on  standards  for  new 
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cars  requiring  manufacturers  of  motor 
vehicles  to  certify  that  their  products 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administration  re- 
garding the  emission  of  visible  smoke, 
nitrous  oxides,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
hydrocarbons.  While  motor  vehicle 
manufacturers  are  required  to  warrant 
that  their  vehicles  wUl  meet  such  stand- 
ards for  a  term  of  5  years  or  50,000  miles, 
whichever  occurs  the  earliest,  the  motor 
vehicle  owner  Is  called  upon  to  exercise 
-proper  maintenance.  In  addition,  the 
States  will  be  called  upon  to  establish 
pollution-testing  stations  in  order  that 
those  vehicles  which,  either  through 
failure  of  design  or  through  Improper 
maintenance,  are  emitting  pollutants 
above  the  level  allowed,  may  be  correct- 
ed. It  is  very  important  to  the  motorist 
to  know  that  the  correction  of  such  de- 
fects can  be  made  in  shops  that  are  li- 
censed by  the  several  States. 

UCENSING  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  DAUAGE 
APPRAISERS 

Despite  all  efforts  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  collisions  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways, there  Is  stUl  a  vast  number  of 
collisions  every  day.  The  repair  of  most 
damaged  motor  vehicles  is  paid  for 
through  insurance.  Upon  having  an  ac- 
cident, the  policy  holder  calls  his  Insur- 
ance company  and  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  damage  of  the  vehicle  to  be 
appraised.  Some  insurance  companies 
employ  their  own  appraisers,  while 
others  use  the  services  of  Individual  ap- 
praisers or  appraisal  companies.  Most 
often,  arrangements  are  made  for  per- 
sonal Inspection  of  the  automobile,  but 
some  appraisals  are  made  through 
photographs  and  other  methods  not  In- 
volving personal  inspection  of  the  dam- 
aged vehicle.  Some  insurance  companies 
operate  "drive-ins"  where  the  vehicle,  if 
in  operating  condition,  is  driven  to  a 
business  location  of  the  Insurance  com- 
pany, where  the  appraisal  Is  made,  a 
check  is  given  to  the  insured,  and  the  in- 
sured in  turn  signs  a  release  relieving  the 
Insurance  company  of  any  further  liabil- 
ity regarding  the  damaged  property. 
These  appraisals  are  made,  and  these 
payments  are  given  without  any  refer- 
ence to  any  garage  as  to  whether  the 
vehicle  can  be  repaired  for  the  amount 
given  to  the  insured.  When  such  pay- 
ments are  inadequate,  the  insured  is  re- 
quired to  accept  either  incomplete  re- 
pairs or  pay  the  difference  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

The  garage  Industry  itself  has  long 
claimed  that  three  or  four  insurance 
companies  dominate  vehicle  insurance  in 
each  geographical  area  of  the  country. 
They  have  also  asserted  that  these  few 
dominant  companies,  which  may  control 
as  much  as  80  to  90  percent  of  the  auto- 
body  repair  work  in  a  particular  locality, 
are  arbitrary  in  establishing  the  cost  of 
repair  and  do  not  permit  true  competi- 
tion among  members  of  the  industry  in 
order  to  establish  rates.  The  garagemen 
report  that  the  insurance  companies 
place  their  charges  on  a  take-lt-or- 
leave-lt  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
surance companies  have  complained  that 
some  members  of  the  garage  industry 
have  been  engaged  in  efforts  which  re- 
strain competition  and  increase  prices. 


In  my  view,  there  are  three  parties  of 
interest  in  the  repair  of  a  damaged  mo- 
tor vehicle  which  is  covered  by  insurance 
and  all  three  parties  deserve  to  be  treated 
fairly  and  squarely.  First,  there  is  the 
motorist  who  has  paid  his  premiums  as 
established  by  State  Insurance  commis- 
sioners or  boards,  who  deserves  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  payments  to  have  his  vehicle 
restored  to  the  condition  which  existed 
prior  to  the  collision.  Second,  there  is  the 
Insurance  company,  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  paying  for  the  damages 
and  such  payments  should  be  fair  and 
just.  Third,  there  is  the  motor  vehicle 
repair  shop,  usually  a  body  repair  shop 
or  a  franchised  dealer  repair  shop,  which 
must  perform  the  repair  work  for  the  in- 
sured motorist  but  which  Is  paid  for  by 
the  insurance  company.  A  high  level  of 
competence  is  required  to  restore  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  to  safe  operating  condition. 
Further,  the  repair  garages  should  not 
be  returning  cars  to  the  road  until  they 
have  been  restored  to  a  safe  operating 
condition.  They,  too,  must  have  their 
standards  of  competence  and  of  safety. 

Therefore,  I  view  the  motor  vehicle 
damage  appraiser  in  the  role  of  impar- 
tial umpire  and,  as  such,  he  has  respon- 
sibilities to  the  three  parties  of  interest 
in  the  dispute.  At  the  present  time,  sev- 
eral States  have  licensed  motor  vehicle 
damage  appraisers.  They  are:  Cormecti- 
cut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  South 
Carolina,  Mirmesota,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Some  of  these  States'  laws  require  an 
appraiser  to  give  a  copy  of  his  appraisal 
to  the  repair  shop  which  makes  the  re- 
pairs, and  to  the  insured.  This  appraisal 
must  give  an  outline  listing  all  of  the 
damages  and  specify  those  parts  to  be 
replaced  or  repaired.  The  Delaware  law 
states : 

Because  an  appraiser  Is  charged  with  a 
high  degree  of  regard  for  the  public  safety, 
the  operational  safety  of  the  vehicle  shall 
be  paramount  in  considering  the  specifica- 
tion of  new  parts.  This  consideration  Is  vi- 
tally important  where  the  parts  Involved 
pertain  to  the  drive  train,  steering  gear,  sus- 
pension units,  brake  systems,  or  tires. 

The  Connecticut  law,  enacted  in  1970, 
requires  that — 

Each  appraiser  shall  (1)  conduct  this  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  Inspire  public  confidence 
by  fair  and  honorable  dealings,  (2)  approach 
the  appraisal  of  damaged  property  without 
prejudice  against  or  favoritism  toward  any 
party  Involved,  In  order  to  make  an  Impartial 
appraisal.  (3)  disregard  any  efforts  on  the 
part  of  others  to  influence  his  Judgment  in 
the  Interest  of  the  parties  Involved.  (4)  pre- 
pare an  Independent  appraisal  of  damage. 

My  bill  defines  a  motor  vehicle  damage 
appraiser  as  "any  person  who  appraises 
damaged  motor  vehicles  or  estimates 
damages  to  motor  vehicles  and  who  is  in 
business  for  profit."  Under  the  licensing 
system  each  State  would  require  motor 
vehicle  damage  appraisers  to  furnish  to 
the  State  agency  or  authority  his  name, 
address,  educational  background  or 
training,  the  number  of  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  motor  vehicle  damage  ap- 
praiser, and  any  commercial  relationship 
with  any  motor  vehicle  repair  shop.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  require  the  damage  ap- 
praisers to  provide  a  written  estimate  of 
cost  and  services  to  any  person  to  whom 
they  furnish  services. 


It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  estab- 
lish new  standards  of  responsibility  for 
motor  vehicle  damage  appraisers.  While 
each  State  regulates  insurance,  there  is 
relatively  little  regulation  of  claim 
settlements.  The  motoring  public  needs 
the  very  valuable  services  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  of  the  motor  vehicle 
repair  shops.  Congressional  establish- 
ment of  the  concept  of  public  service  of 
damage  appraisers  will  go  a  long  way  to 
remove  the  misunderstanding  between 
the  insurance  industry  and  the  repair  in- 
dustry— misunderstandings  which  only 
hurt  the  motorist  in  the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  study  indicat- 
ing that  during  a  driving  lifetime  the 
average  motorist  will  have  at  least  one 
accident.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Repair  Industry  Licensing  Act  Is 
designed  to  assure  that  the  motorist  has 
his  car  repaired  by  a  reputable  shop,  that 
he  pays  a  fair  price,  and  that  the  repairs 
are  performed  in  a  safe  and  proper  man- 
ner. It  seeks  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  high  industry  standards,  thus  promot- 
ing greater  public  trust.  It  strives  to  put 
an  end  to  the  disreputable  appraisal 
practices  of  some  Insurance  companies. 
Above  all,  this  legislation  will  mean  the 
savings  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  are  now  being  misspent,  because 
of  faulty  repairs  or  inaccurate  appraisals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1950 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernhled. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor 
Vehicle  Repair  Industry  Licensing  Act". 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  provide  a  procedure  for 
the  licensing  of  shops  which  are  Involved  In 
the  repair  of  motor  vehicles  and  of  Indi- 
viduals who  are  engaged  In  the  business  of 
appraising  the  extent  of  damage  to  motor 
vehicles. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "motor  vehicle  repair  shop" 
means  any  business  entity  which  Is  engaged 
in  business  for  profit  in  maintaining  or  re- 
pairing motor  vehicles.  Including  repairs  as  a 
result  of  a  collision  or  accident,  major  motor 
overhaul,  repairs  to  drive  train,  straighten- 
ing frames  and  similar  work. 

(2)  The  term  "motor  vehicle  repair  shop" 
includes  the  business  of  doing  repair  work  or 
the  adding  of  parts  thereto  for  compensation: 
except  that  tire  changing,  tire  repairing,  lamp 
globe  changing,  faji  belt  changing,  the  chang- 
ing or  charging  of  batteries,  changing  or  In- 
stalling of  ornamental  accessories  and  lu- 
bricating motor  vehicles  and  such  activity  as 
Is  Incident  to  the  business  of  selling  motor 
fuel  or  ornamental  accessories  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  engaging  In  the  motor  vehicle 
repair  shop  business. 

(3)  the  term  "motor  vehicle  damage  ap- 
praiser" means  any  person  who  appraises 
damaged  motor  vehicles  or  estimates  dam- 
ages to  motor  vehicles  and  who  Is  in  busi- 
ness for  profit; 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation;  and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  applies  to — 

(1)  any  Individual  who  Is  an  employee  of 
a  motor  vehicle  repair  shop; 

(2)  any  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  biisl- 
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ness  of  maintaining  or  repairing  the  motor 
vehicles  of  a  single  commercial  or  govern- 
mental entity  or  two  or  more  such  entitles 
which  are  related  by  common  ownership, 
affiliation,  control,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish financial  assistance  to  any  State  if  he 
determines  that  such  State  has  adopted  and 
Is  carrying  out  a  program  for  the  licensing 
of  motor  vehicle  repair  shops  and  motor  ve- 
hicle damage  appraisers  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5  of  this  Act.  Upon  the 
approval  of  any  application  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  may  pay  to  the  State  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost,  as  determined  by  him,  of  such  State  In 
any  fiscal  year  In  carrying  out  the  program. 
Payments  under  this  section  may  be  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 

Sec.  5.  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act,  a  State  shaU  adopt  a  program 
which — 

(1)  establishes  a  State  agency  or  author- 
ity responsible  for  the  licensing  of  motor  ve- 
hicle repair  shops  and  motor  vehicle  damage 
appraisers,  for  annual  renewals  of  licenses, 
and  for  the  Investigation  and  processing  of 
complaints  concerning  the  performance  of 
activities  subject  to  the  program  by  persons 
licensed; 

(2)  requires  each  motor  vehicle  repair  shop 
doing  business  In  that  State  to  furnish  an- 
nually to  the  State  agency  or  authority  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner  of  the  shop, 
the  address  of  each  location  at  which  the  re- 
pair shop  does  business,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, and  the  type  and  volume  of  work 
performed  at  each  location  during  the  pre- 
ceding year; 

(3)  requires  each  motor  vehicle  damage 
appraiser  doing  business  In  that  State  to 
furnish  the  State  agency  or  authority  with 
his  name,  address,  educational  background 
or  training,  number  of  years  experience  as  a 
motor  vehicle  damage  appraiser,  and  any 
commercial  relationship  with  any  motor  ve- 
hicle repair  shop; 

(4)  requires  motor  vehicle  repair  shops 
and  motor  vehicle  damage  appraisers  to  pro- 
vide a  written  estimate  cost  of  services  to  any 
person  to  whom  they  furnish  services; 

(5)  requires  each  motor  vehicle  repair 
shop  to  secure  written  authorization  for  the 
performance  of  all  repairs  or  maintenance 
if  the  estimated  cost  of  such  repairs  or  main- 
tenance exceeds  $25; 

(6)  requires  each  motor  vehicle  repair  shop 
to  prepare  and  maintain  at  the  place  of  busi- 
ness, records  of  every  motor  vehicle  repair 
Job.  Such  records  shall  be  available  for  in- 
spection by  authorized  persons  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  one  year  and  shaU  Include 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire; and 

(7)  provides  for  appropriate  sanctions  and 
penalties,  including  license  suspension  or 
revocation,  for  any  person  who  falls  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  program. 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  not  later  than  January  l,  1975. 

(b)  On  July  1,  1976,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  reduce  by  10  percent  the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  highway  construc- 
tion In  any  State  which  has  not  adopted  a 
program  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  5  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  reduction  or  limitation  provided  for 
by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  U  authorized  to 
furnish  technical  and  other  assistance  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  establish  and  conduct 
manpower  training  programs  for  persons  en- 
gaged In  activities  subject  to  this  Act.  and 
notwithstanding  section  4(b)  (1) .  for  the  em- 
ployees of  such  persons,  In  order  to  assure  the 
availability  of  qualified  personnel  to  facilitate 
the  application  of  advanced  technology  to 
the  motor  vehicle  repair  Industry. 


Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  120.  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  June  5  as  "World  En- 
vironment Day."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  1  year  ago 
today,  delegates  from  113  nations  met  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  to  begin  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Envi- 
ronment. That  gathering  represented  the 
first  major  international  attempt  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  very  basic  question  of 
human  survival  in  a  common  environ- 
ment. 

Despite  the  commonality  of  the  prob- 
lem, however,  there  were  vast  differences 
in  perspective  which  led  many  of  the  less 
developed  coim  tries  to  threaten  a  boycott 
of  the  conference.  But  under  the  very 
able  and  conciliatory  leadership  of  Mr. 
Maurice  Strong,  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  conference,  the  fears  of  the  devel- 
oping nations  were  quickly  dispelled,  and 
an  "action"  agenda  was  formulated  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  conference.  That 
agenda  included  recommendations  in  six 
basic  areas.  Those  areas  Included: 

First.  Planning  and  management  of 
human  settlements  for  environmental 
quality; 

Second.  Environmental  aspects  of  nat- 
ural resource  management; 

Third.  Control  of  pollutants  of  broad 
international  significance; 

Fourth.  Educational,  informational,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  aspects  of  environmen- 
tal issues; 

Fifth.  Development  and  the  environ- 
ment; and 
Sixth.  Institutional  arrangements. 
As  the  conference  progressed,  109  such 
recommendations  were  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  and  by  the  end 
of  the  10-day  affair,  the  stage  was  set 
for  an  ambitious  effort  to  restore,  pre- 
serve, and  protect  the  world's  environ- 
ment. 

Moreover,  in  the  year  since  Stockholm, 
a  number  of  developments  have  taken 
place  which  further  illustrate  global  will- 
ingness to  confront  this  awesome  chal- 
lenge. The  United  Nations  Environmen- 
tal Secretariat,  headed  by  Mr.  Strong, 
has  been  set  up  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  to  ad- 
minister and  coordinate  the  U.N.  en- 
vironmental program.  The  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  recommendations  agreed  to 
at  Stockholm. 

An  Ocean  Dumping  Convention  to  ban 
all  further  dumping  of  toxic  wastes,  ex- 
cept by  permit,  has  been  signed  and 
implemented.  An  international  agree- 
ment to  create  a  World  Heritage  Trust 
has  been  signed  as  well  as  one  to  regu- 
late the  trading  of  certain  species  of  wild 
faima  and  flora.  And  the  U.N.  Envi- 
ronmental Secretariat  has  prepared  a 
document  entitled,  "Action  Plan  for  the 
Human  Environment:  Programme  De- 
velopment and  Priorities"  which  it 
circulated  to  governments  for  comments 
and  consideration  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  58-Natlon  Governing  Council  for 
Environment  Programs,  to  begin  shortly 
in  Geneva. 
Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  signifi- 


cance of  the  Stockholm  conference  and 
the  developments  which  have  taken 
place  since  then,  I  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  to  hereafter  celebrate  June  5 
as  "World  Environment  Day." 

The  President  has  already  designated 
today  as  "World  Environment  Day"  by 
proclamation:  but  in  order  to  commem- 
orate June  5  annually,  I  recommend 
adoption  of  mj'  joint  resolution. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  that  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.   120 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  world  have 
from  time  immemorial  sought  to  Improve 
their  general  well-being  to  the  common 
detriment  of  the  environment; 

Whereas  this  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment has  resulted  in  deteriorating  air  and 
water  and  depleted   natural  resources; 

Whereas  the  lack  of  collective  action  on 
the  behalf  of  the  environment  has  resulted 
In  a  challenge  to  all  nations  for  human  sur- 
vival; 

Whereas  the  nations  of  the  world  accepted 
that  challenge  and  convened  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment In  Stockholm,  Sweden,  June  5.  1972; 

Whereas  that  historic  gathering  was  a 
landmark  in  achievement  and  shall  be  com- 
memorated annually  by  nations  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  proclaimed  June  5, 
1973.  "World  Environment  Day":  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  June  6 
shall  be  designated  hereafter  as  "World  En- 
vironment Day"  and  that  the  President  shaU 
declare  such  fact  by  proclamation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  433 
At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntison),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  433,  to  assure 
that  the  public  is  provided  with  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  safe  drinking  water, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

6.    520 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  520,  to 
establish  Capitol  Hill  as  an  historic 
district. 

S.    B17    AND    S.    818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gttrney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  added 
as  cosponsor  to  S.  817,  a  bill  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside 
income  which  an  individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  social  security  benefits; 
and  S.  818,  to  provide  that,  in  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  after  attainment  of 
age  65  is  entitled  to  widow's  or  widower's 
benefits  under  social  security,  no  reduc- 
tion in  such  benefits  shall  be  made  be- 
cause such  individual  had  received  such 
benefits  prior  to  attaining  such  age. 

S.    821 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
wa.<;  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  821.  a  bill 
to  improve  the  quality  of  juvenile  justice 
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in  the  United  States  and  to  provide  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  approach  to 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    907 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  907.  to 
assist  in  financing  the  arctic  winter 
games  to  be  held  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
in  1974. 

S.    991 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
991,  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act. 

S.    1146 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1146.  a  bill  to  provide  for  repay- 
ment of  certain  sums  advanced  to  pro- 
viders of  services  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

S.    1252 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1252,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  establish  eflfective  controls,  includ- 
ing production  quotas,  stricter  distribu- 
tion and  storage  security,  and  more 
stringent  import  and  export  standards, 
against  diversion  and  abuse  of  meth- 
aqualone,  by  placing  his  depressant  sub- 
stance on  schedule  n  of  such  act. 

S.    1535 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1535,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  recovery  of  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees,  as  a  part  of  court 
costs,  in  civil  cases  involving  the  inter- 
nal revenue  laws. 

S.  1570 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstood that  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1570,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
deal  with  emergency  shortages  of  petro- 
leum products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  in  fact  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
S. 1570. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  1812 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn).  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pastore)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1812,  a  bill  to  improve 
the  coordination  of  Federal  reporting 
services. 


S.  1818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  ( Mr.  McClure  ) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1818,  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  issue  a  "Meritorious  Serv- 
ice Passport'  to  our  Nation's  returning 
prisoners  of  war  so  as  to  permit  them  free 
access  and  use  to  this  Nation's  National 
Park  System  and  all  of  our  national  rec- 
reation areas. 

S.    1845 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore ).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNomfE) , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hath- 
away), and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1845,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  conduct  spe- 
cial educational  programs  and  activities 
concerning  the  use  of  drugs  and  for  other 
related  educational  purposes. 

S.    1865 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1865,  the  Environmental  Centers  Act. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtTTION    54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  54,  to  repeal  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ACT 
OF  1970— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    186 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1888)  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    187 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  to  S.  1888,  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973  will  simply  add  a  representative 
of  the  beef  industry  to  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Transportation  Committee 
which  is  authorized  by  this  bill. 

Livestock  is  responsible  for  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  the  agriculture  in- 
come in  the  United  States.  Texas  leads 
the  Nation  in  beef  prcxluction  and  is  a 
tremendous  boost  to  the  entire  economy. 
Livestock  production  from  the  live  ani- 
mal through  the  processed  carcass  ready 
for  consumption,  relies  heavily  on  trans- 


portation of  all  types  for  movement  of 
their  product.  Livestock  interests  are 
found  in  and  are  important  to  all  of  our 
50  States. 

All  segments  of  agriculture  should  be 
represented  on  this  committee  and  as  the 
bill  is  written,  the  livestock  industry 
which  plays  a  most  important  role  in 
agriculture,  definitely  should  have  repre- 
sentation on  such  an  important  commit- 
tee— important  to  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, important  to  the  consumer,  and 
important  to  the  livestock  industry.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    188 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    189 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    190    THROT7GH    192 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PE31CY  submitted  three  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    193 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 

ABIENDMENTS   NOS.    194    AND    195 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SAXBE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 

AZklENDMENT  NO.    196 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senators  Kennedy,  Case,  and  McGovern 
an  amendment  to  S.  1888  to  guarantee 
the  nutritional  integrity  of  the  Federal 
surplus  commodity  program. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  President,  the 
food  stamp  program  has  continued  to 
grow  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  Is  today  clearly 
the  major  family  food  program  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  all  too 
little  attention  has  been  directed  toward 
the  commodity  distribution  program. 
Yet  there  are  today  over  2.5  million 
Americans  who  still  rely  upon  this  pro- 
gram as  their  only  source  of  food.  When 
this  program  was  initiated,  its  sole  goal 
was  to  provide  outlets  for  farm  produc- 
tion. Throughout  the  course  of  years  it 
seems  clear  that  the  goal  has  at  least  be- 
come twofold:  to  provide  outlets  for  farm 
surpluses,  but  also  to  provide  the  recipi- 
ents of  commodities  the  tools  necessary 
for  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

Although  the  commodity  distribution 
program  has  succeeded  in  its  first  goal, 
it  has  failed  miserably  in  its  second.  The 
list  of  approved  commodities  is  long  but 
the  list  of  commodities  actually  being 
delivered  is  growing  shorter  by  the  day. 
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In  the  last  18  months,  many  commod- 
ity programs  have  been  imable  to  de- 
liver vegetables,  juices,  fortified  maca- 
roni, and  other  foods.  Senate  hearings 
have  revealed  the  unavailability  of  those 
commodities  necessary  to  provide  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet.  It  is  obvious 
that  something  needs  to  be  done  to  guar- 
antee the  availability  of  these  foods  to 
persons  dependent  on  them  for  their  sole 
source  of  nutrition. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation,  which  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  commod- 
ities in  the  private  market  £ind  make 
them  available,  along  with  existing  com- 
modities, to  eligible  recipients.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  such  purchases  when 
sufBcient  surpluses  do  not  exist  to  guar- 
antee the  recipients  of  the  program  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet.  This  bill  at- 
tempts to  expand  and  improve  the  pres- 
ent commodity  distribution  program  so 
that  it  is  of  suflacient  quantity  and  vari- 
ety to  constitute  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  as  prepared  and  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  amendment 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendmknt  No.  196 

On  page  46,  between  lines  17  and  18  insert 
the  following: 

"S«c.  818.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture 
shall  use  funds  appropriated  by  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c). 
section  709  Of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  to  purchase  In  the  private  market 
those  commodities  unavailable  to  the  federal 
commodity  distribution  program  imder  such 
section  32.  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  and  slmUar  labor  which  are 
necessary  to  provide  recipient  households 
with  125  per  centum  of  their  dally  nutri- 
tional requh-ements  as  established  by  the 
recommended  dally  allowances  of  the  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Board.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National  Research  Council. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    197 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

VEGETATTVE   COVEB   FOE    MULTITEAR   SET-ASIDE 
ACREAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  to 
S.  1888,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  fol- 
lowing additional  Senators:  Senators 
Eastland.  Curtis.  McGovern.  Young, 
Allen.  Dole.  Huddleston.  Bellmon. 
Clark,  Helms.  Abourezk,  Mondale,  and 
Nelson.  This  amendment  to  the  proposed 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1973  would  provide  for  protective 
vegetative  cover  to  be  planted  on  set- 
aside  acreage  imder  multiyear  contracts 
to  prevent  severe  soil  losses,  water  sedi- 
mentation and  loss  of  wildlife.  Under  this 
amendment  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  to  initiate  multi- 
year  contracts  relating  to  acreage  set- 
aside  or  diverted  to  conserving  uses  un- 
der the  wheat  feed  grain  and  cotton  pro- 
grams. Whenever  the  Secretary  initiates 
such  a  program  he  would  be  required  to 
cost-share  with  producers  desiring  to 
participate  as  it  relates  to  the  cost  of 
purchasing  and  planting  perennial  vege- 
tative cover. 
This  subject  was  a  matter  of  much 


discussion  in  our  public  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  However,  the  langiiage  finally 
approved  by  the  committee  which  is  now- 
contained  in  S.  1888  simply  does  not  meet 
the  basic  objectives  that  many  of  us  had 
in  mind  in  addressing  this  subject.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  for  myself  and  the  other  Sen- 
ators that  I  have  mentioned  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowed by  the  testimony  presented  in  our 
hearings  by  Mr.  Maynard  Nelson  of  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Mr.  Chester  A.  McConnell  on 
behalf  of  the  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish 
Commission. 

Their  views  are  shared  by  most  State 
Departments  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation  throughout  the  country 
along  with  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  197 

On  page  15,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  3  on  page  16. 

On  page  27,  line  22,  strike  out  the  comma 
after  "(g)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

On  page  27,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  3  on  page  28. 

On  page  31,  line  18,  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  31.  strike  out  lines  19  through  24. 

On  page  46.  line  17,  strike  out  the  double 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  46,  between  lines  17  and  18.  Insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  818.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  may  enter  into  multl-yetir 
set-aside  contracts  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  1978  crop.  Such  contracts 
may  be  entered  Into  only  as  a  part  of  the 
programs  In  efifect  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton  for  the  years  1974  through  1978,  and 
producers  participating  in  one  or  more  of 
such  programs  shall  be  eligible  to  contract 
with  the  Secretary  under  this  section.  Any 
producer  entering  into  a  multi-year  set- 
aside  agreement  shall  be  required  to  devote 
specified  acreage  on  the  farm  to  a  vegeta- 
tive cover  that  Is  capable  of  maintaining  it- 
self throughout  the  contract  period  and 
providing  soil  protection,  water  quality  en- 
hancement, wildlife  production,  and  natural 
beauty. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  cost-shar- 
ing Incentives  to  farm  operators  for  such 
cover  establishment  on  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  set-aside  base  whenever  a  multi-year  con- 
tract Is  entered  Into  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a). 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory board  in  each  State  to  advise  the  State 
committee  of  that  State  (established  under 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Etomestlc  Allotment  Act)  regarding  the  types 
of  conservation  measures  that  should  be  ap- 
proved for  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  at  least  six 
Individuals  to  the  advisory  board  of  each 
State  who  are  especially  qualified  by  reason 
of  education,  training,  and  experience  In  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  soil,  water,  wildlife,  fish, 
and  forest  management.  The  advisory  board 
appointed  for  any  State  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  calendar  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Board  to  be 
named  by  him  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  shall  seek  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 


several  States  In  developing  the  wildlife 
phases  of  the  program  provided  for  under 
this  subsection,  especially  in  developing 
guidelines  for  (A)  providing  technical  assist- 
ance for  wildlife  habitat  Improvement  prac- 
tices, (B)  evaluating  effects  on  surrounding 
areas,  (C)  considering  aesthetic  values,  (D) 
checking  compliance  by  cooperators,  and  (E) 
carrying  out  programs  of  wUdllfe  manage- 
ment on  the  acreage  set  aside. 

"(d)  The  eighteenth  sentence  of  section 
8(b)  of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Hie  State  director  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  the  State  Director  of 
Wildlife  Resources  (or  comparable  officer), 
or  his  designee,  shall  be  ex  officio  members 
of  such  State  Committee."  " 

The  Impact  of  Cropland  Diversion  on  Son. 
AND  Wildlife  Resources 
(By  Maynard  M.  Nelson) 

ABSTRACT  C 

Forty  to  60  million  acres  have  been  dieted 
each  year  since  1961  under  the  tJSDA's  crop- 
land diversion  programs.  About  55  percent 
of  this  has  been  In  the  midwest.  A  lack  of 
protective  cover  on  over  half  of  the  diverted 
acres  has  caused  severe  soil  losses  and  water 
sedimentation  In  many  areas  of  the  midwest. 
In  addition,  pheasants  and  other  farm  wUd- 
llfe have  declined  by  about  70  percent  since 
the  early  1940'8  because  of  habitat  losses 
Protective  cover  could  be  provided  on  di- 
verted cropland  at  little  or  no  added  cost 
This  minor  change  would  provide  substantial 
public  benefits,  thereby  broadening  the  base 
of  public  support  for  essential  farm 
programs. 

In  the  next  few  moments,  I  want  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  experiences  during  the 
past  20  years  as  they  relate  to  cropland  diver- 
sion programs. 

From  1954  to  1966  I  conducted  detaUed 
studies  of  farm  wUdllfe  on  private  farmland 
In  southern  Minnesota  emphasizing  the 
effects  of  agricultural  land  use  upon  the 
pheasant.  Since  that  time,  I  have  served  as 
supervisor  of  wUdllfe  research  in  the  central 
office  of  our  Minnesota  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  Throughout  this  time,  and 
particularly  during  the  past  seven  years.  I 
have  worked  closely  with  the  Minnesota  state 
and  county  ASCS  offices  In  coordinating  pro- 
grams of  mutual  Interest. 

As  part  of  these  activities,  I  have  super- 
vised and  assisted  In  the  gathering  of  detaUed 
field  data  on  cover  management  on  diverted 
acres  in  Minnesota.  During  1972,  I  have  also 
worked  closely  with  12  other  north  central 
states  in  compiling  slmUar  Information. 
These  states  are  Colorado,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  They  have 
Joined  together  In  a  group  called  the  Farm 
Programs  Committee  to:  (1)  document  the 
history  and  Impact  of  federal  land  retirement 
programs  on  our  natural  resources  and  (2) 
use  this  Information  to  maximize  public 
benefits  from  these  programs. 

About  55  percent  of  the  nation's  438  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland  lie  in  these  13  states, 
as  does  55  percent  of  the  cropland  diverted 
from  production.  In  1972,  wUdllfe  biologists 
checked  approximately  121,000  acres  of  di- 
verted cropland  on  3,543  farms  in  the  13 
states.  Field  checks  were  conducted  in  both 
June  and  July  to  evaluate  cover  conditions 
during  the  growing  season,  and  In  November 
or  December  to  determine  the  amount  and 
quality  of  cover  carried  over  winter. 

Data  for  the  13  states  showed  distinct 
slmUarltles  to  findings  In  Minnesota  dur- 
ing previous  years.  Fifty-seven  (57)  percent 
of  the  acreage  surveyed  was  unseeded,  most 
of  which  was  summer  fallowed.  (The  per- 
centage unseeded  in  mdividual  states  ranged 
from  5  percent  unseeded  in  Iowa  to  95  per- 
cent In  North  Dakota.)   Of  the  43  percent  In 
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seeded  cover.  20  percent  was  newly  seeded: 
often  with  small  grains.  The  remaining  23 
percent  was  in  established  grass-legume  mix- 
tures or  grasses  from  previous  growing 
seasons. 

Unfortunately,  cover  was  eliminated  by 
mowing  and/or  plowing  at  a  rapid  rate  on 
those  acreages  having  new  or  established 
seedlngs.  Over  25  percent  was  destroyed  by 
July  15th,  and  by  December  1  the  acreage 
destroyed  rose  to  85  percent.  Thus,  retired 
acres  were  conspicuous  by  their  barren  ap- 
pearance. Most  of  them  received  inadequate 
protection  from  the  elements  and  were  sub- 
jected to  wind  and  water  erosion — the  ma- 
jority for  the  entire  year,  and  the  rest  for  at 
least  nine  months. 

Consequently,  these  acres  typically  pro- 
vided very  poor  cover  for  wildlife,  even  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  The  exception  was 
the  23  percent  In  established  seedlngs,  which 
afforded  good  to  excellent  cover. 

While  this  situation  has  existed,  popula- 
tions of  pheasants  in  the  midwest  have 
declined  to  fewer  than  one-third  the  num- 
ber there  were  30  years  ago.  I  use  the 
pheasant  to  Illustrate  my  point  primarily 
because  it  Is  a  species  for  which  we  have 
accurate  census  data:  It  is  also  a  species 
whose  future  as  a  game  bird  Is  In  serious 
Jeopardy  in  several  states  due  to  the  loss  of 
habitat.  But,  waterfowl,  rabbits,  prairie 
grouse,  quail  and  numerous  other  game  and 
non-game  species  of  wildlife  have  suffered 
a  similar  fate. 

The  adverse  environmental  effects  of  wind 
and  water  erosion  on  diverted  lands  continue 
today,  even  though  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  Identified  soU  erosion  as  the 
most  pressing  soil  consen'ation  problem  on 
the  nation's  cropland.  Equally  relevant  Is 
the  fact  that  the  SCS  has  Indicated  that 
protective  cover  crops,  terracing,  and  water 
diversions  are  needed  to  prevent  soil  erosion 
on  64  percent  of  our  nation's  cropland  and 
to  retard  sedimentation  which  is  filling  lakes 
and  streams.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
diverted  acres  typically  are  of  little  or  no 
value  to  wildlife  and  they  detract  from  the 
aesthetics  of  the  rural  landscape,  and  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  changes  are  In  order. 

While  annual  diversion  programs  typically 
result  In  poor  cover  conditions,  the  costs  of 
these  programs  are  high.  In  fact,  pajrments 
to  farm  operators  for  cropland  diversion  are 
astronomical  compared  to  the  budgets  of 
wildlife  agencies.  For  example.  In  1970,  farm 
operators  received  $3.4  billion  for  diverting 
57  million  acres  of  cropland.  During  the 
same  year,  the  nation's  game  and  fish  agen- 
cies had  available  to  them  only  $114  million 
for  programs  to  manage  wildlife. 

Congress,  In  Its  vrisdom,  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity In  the  new  farm  program,  not 
only  to  reduce  crop  surpluses,  but  also  to 
protect  our  basic  resource — the  land.  The 
logical  means  of  accomplishing  this  is 
through  the  use  of  protective  cover  crops. 

The  opportunity  now  exists  to  develop  a 
new  program  which  will  embrace  the  best 
features  of  past  programs  which  empha- 
sized either  long-term  retirement  of  whole 
farms  or  annual  retirement  of  parts  of 
farms.  The  best  choice  would  appear  to  be 
a  combination  of  the  two — emphasizing 
long-term  retirement  of  partial  farms.  Such 
a  program  should  Incorporate  the  following 
features : 

1.  Perennial  cover  should  be  provided  on 
most  retired  acres  for  a  Tninimum  of  three 
but,  preferably,  five  years.  Alfalfa  or  clover 
In  combination  with  perennial  grasses  are 
favored  by  mldwestern  farmers.  Fortunately, 
such  plantings  are  less  costly  to  maintain 
than  seedlngs  of  annuals,  and  they  provide 
excellent  soil  protection  and  habitat  for 
wildlife. 

2.  Annual  cover  crops  should  be  planted 
on  lands  u;hich  must  be  retired  under  one 
year  contracts   to  provide  for  year   to  year 
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changes  in  crop  production,  in  the  market 
places,  and  in  the  weather.  It  would  not  be 
practical  to  seed  perennial  cover  on  these 
acres.  Here  an  annual  cover  crop,  such  as 
oats  or  rye,  should  be  required  unless  the 
farm  operator  has  cover  from  the  previous 
year  on  cropland  which  he  elects  to  enroll 
In  the  program. 

3.  Contracts  for  10  or  more  years  should  be 
available  to  landowners  so  that  scattered 
tracts  up  to  10  acres  in  size  could  be  devel- 
oped for  wildlife  protection  and  the  preser- 
vation of  natural  beauty.  Several  such  tracts 
might  be  provided  In  each  township  of  the 
midwest.  Incentives  should  be  provided  for 
long-term  cover  Improvement,  Including  (a) 
the  establishment  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  (b) 
water  Impoundments  and  developments.  The 
establishment  of  single  or  multiple-row  wind- 
breaks and  water  Impoundments  on  former 
cropland  should  qualify  under  this  provi- 
sion for  continuing  participation  In  crop- 
land diversion  programs,  unlike  the  present 
situation  wherein  such  lands  no  longer  quali- 
fy as  cropland  under  land  diversion  programs. 

4.  An  advisory  committee  similar  to  that 
which  has  functioned  under  the  Rural  Envi- 
ronmental Assistance  Program  (REAP)  and 
the  Waterback  Program  should  be  established 
in  each  state.  Its  primary  purpose  should  be 
to  provide  recommendations  to  the  state 
ASCS  Committee  for  cover  management  on 
the  diverted  cropland.  Such  a  committee 
would  be  representative  of  agricultural,  soil 
and  water  conservation,  wildlife,  and  forestry 
Interests. 

Statement  of  Chester  A.  McConnell  ok  Be- 
half OF   THE   Tennessee   Game   and   Fish 

COMMl.SSION  AND  THE  FAHM  GaME  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  our  views  concerning  agrlciilture 
programs  and  their  effect  on  the  farmer,  the 
land  and  on  wildlife.  I  am  a  Wildlife  Biologist 
with  the  Tennessee  Game  and  Pish  Commis- 
sion and  Chairman  of  the  Farm  Game  Com- 
mittee. The  Farm  Game  Committee  Jointly 
serves  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  Wild- 
life Society  and  the  Southeastern  Associa- 
tion of  Game  and  FMsh  Commissioners.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  wildlife  biologists 
from  sixteen  southeastern  states. 

This  nation's  agricultural  system  has  been 
governed  by  farm  programs  developed  by 
Congress  and  administered  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  many  years.  The 
programs  have  generally  served  their  in- 
tended purpose  well.  Each  new  Agricultural 
Act  which  has  been  developed  has  been  modi- 
fled  In  An  attempt  to  better  serve  the  national 
needs,  the  needs  of  the  farmer  and  to  coin- 
cide with  the  ever  changing  farming  system. 
The  citizens  of  the  nation  and  the  Individual 
farmers  have  fared  well  under  the  various 
Agriculture  Acts.  This  nation  now  has  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  experience  In  farm  pro- 
grams and  another  Agriculture  Act  Is  being 
prepared.  We  trust  that  this  Congress  will 
use  its  wisdom  and  past  experiences  to  pre- 
pare the  best  Agriculture  Act  in  history.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  new  act  will  be  broad 
and  consider  the  total  needs  of  agriculture 
and  the  agricultural  community. 

One  very  important  part  of  the  agriculture 
community  that  has  received  very  little 
meaningful  attention  in  past  farm  programs 
is  our  farm  wildlife.  This  Is  one  renewable 
natural  resource  that  has  an  increasing  de- 
mand while  the  supply  is  declining.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  farm  wildlife  populations 
are  produced  on  private  lands.  During  the 
past  two  decades,  there  has  been  an  almost 
continual  declining  trend  of  farm  wildlife. 
Both  quail  and  rabbit  populations  annually 
number  an  estimated  8  to  12  million  in- 
dividuals less  than  they  did  20  years  pre- 
viously  In   the   southeast.   This  decline   has 


been  caused  primarily  by  a  loss  of  quality 
and  quantity  of  wildlife  habitat.  The  habitat 
loss  is  primarily  due  to  changing  land  iiae 
and  modern  agriculture  practices.  Much  of 
the  habitat  loss  can  be  redeveloped  with 
modifications  in  the  new  farm  bill.  The  most 
promising  approach  to  wildlife  management 
Is  to  provide  and  maintain  the  proper  envi- 
ronment for  wildlife  to  express  its  own  re- 
productive potential.  Farm  pattern  manipu- 
lation and  food  and  cover  establishments  are 
the  most  Important  management  techniques 
in  providing  proper  environment. 

The  drastic  decline  in  farm  wildlife  evi- 
denced In  the  past  could  have  been  avoided. 
We  can  easily  have  an  abundance  of  wildlife 
and  agriculture  production  on  the  same 
lands.  Farm  wildlife  and  good  agricultural 
practices  are  compatible.  The  decline  In  farm 
wildlife  has  caused  tremendous  concern  to 
sportsmen,  wildlife  agencies  and  many  busi- 
nesses which  receive  much  of  their  Income 
from  hunting  activities. 

The  tremendous  economic  value  of  wild- 
life is  unknown  to  many.  In  1970  hunters 
spent  over  $2  billion  on  their  sport.  About 
half  of  this  sum  was  spent  by  small  game 
hunters  who  hunted  primarily  on  private 
farm  lands. 

Approximately  12  million  small  game 
hunters  spent  an  average  of  $81  each  and 
enjoyed  over  124  million  recreation  days 
afield.  This  does  not  Include  monies  spent 
or  recreation  enjoyed  by  approximately  40 
million  bird  watchers,  wildlife  photographers 
and  other  nature  enthusiasts.  Expenditures 
made  by  sportsmen  and  others  were  pri- 
marily for  hunting  equipment,  transporta- 
tion, food,  lodging  and  auxiliary  equipment 
such  as  binoculars,  tents  and  hunting 
clothes.  There  is  no  way  to  accurately  meas- 
ure the  most  Important  values  of  our  farm 
wildlife  which  include  aesthetic  values  and 
the  role  they  play  in  the  balance  of  nature. 
These  values  alone,  if  measurable,  would 
probably  be  worth  billions  of  dollars. 

Indeed,  we  are  also  concerned  with  the 
loss  of  a  basic  resource,  our  soil.  The  adverse 
effects  to  our  wildlife  and  soil  can  be  re- 
versed If  some  of  our  agricultural  programs 
are  modified.  We  feel  that  soil  and  wildlife 
needs  should  l>e  considered  In  all  farm  pro- 
grams. Soil  is  a  resoxirce  which  is  only  slowly 
replaced  and  farm  wildlife  Is  primarily  a 
by-product  of  agriculture.  The  land  retire- 
ment programs  have  a  tremendous  potential 
for  soil  and  wildlife  conservation  purposes 
and  these  benefits  could  be  extended  to 
consider  both  urban  and  rural  people  at 
little  or  no  added  cost.  We  hope  that  both 
these  valuable  resources  will  receive  every 
consideration  In  future  program  develop- 
ment. 

The  primary  agricultural  programs  and 
practices  causing  adverse  effects  on  our  farm 
wildlife  and  soil  are  listed: 

1.  Short  term  land  diversion  or  set-aside 
programs.  Farmers  are  unable  to  plan  ahead 
under  annual  programs.  In  many  cases  they 
Improperly  manage  their  set-aside  acreage 
and  millions  of  acres  are  subject  to  wind  and 
water  erosion.  This  lack  of  proper  manage- 
ment depletes  the  soil  as  well  as  making  this 
acreage  totally  useless  and  harmful  to  wUd- 
llfe  The  eroded  soil  also  fills  wetlands,  lakes, 
creeks  and  rivers  with  sediment,  thereby 
degrading  the  quality  of  our  environment 
and  damaging  or  destroying  aquatic  life. 
Erosion  has  also  been  a  primary  cause  for  the 
necessity  of  some  of  the  drainage  projects  to 
prevent  flooding  of  farm  lands. 

2.  Clearing  and  drainage  practices  funded 
by  federal  programs.  Upland  wildlife  habi- 
tat destroyed  and  wetlands  drained  under 
these  practices  have  eliminated  millions  of 
acres  of  prime  farm  wildlife  and  waterfowl 
habitat.  Additional  surplus  farm  land  was 
also  created  by  many  of  these  projects.  These 
practices  may  benefit  farmers  but  are  detri- 
mental to  wildlife. 
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3.  Planting  non-subsidy  crops  on  set-aside 
acreage.  Crops  planted  and  harvested  on  set- 
aside  acreage  often  leave  the  acreage  devoid 
of  vegetative  cover.  The  value  of  wildlife 
habitat  decreases  when  the  crops  are  har- 
vested and  the  land  Is  left  bare.  Often  the 
cultivation  and  harvest  practices  on  the  set- 
aside  acreage  is  also  damaging  to  wildlife 
habitat. 

4.  Regulations  requiring  clipping  of  native 
grasses,  weeds  and  shrubs.  These  regulations 
have  caused  considerable  damage  to  wildlife 
populations  primarily  by  destroying  nest  and 
young  animals  in  addition  to  damaging  valu- 
able food  and  cover.  These  clipping  require- 
ments are  harmfiU  to  wildlife;  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  they  serve  their  intended  pur- 
pose. 

5  Livestock  grazing  on  set-aside  acreage. 
In  many  cases  destruction  of  wildlife  food 
and  cover  and  resulting  decline  of  wildlife 
population  has  been  caused  by  grazing  on 
set-aside  acreage.  The  practice  may  be  use- 
ful to  the  landowner  but  often  proves  havoc 
to  wildlife. 

6.  Destruction  of  brushy  vegetative  cover. 
Many  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  brush 
cover  have  been  destroyed  by  landowners 
as  direct  or  Indirect  results  of  farm  pro- 
grams and  practices.  Some  farm  programs 
have  actually  paid  landowners  to  destroy 
brushy  cover.  Agricultural  employees  have 
also  encouraged  removal  of  brushy  cover 
for  so-called  beautlfication  and  Insect  con- 
trol projects.  Enlargement  of  farms  and  the 
need  for  larger  fields  for  economic  reasons 
have  caused  destruction  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  valuable  fence  rows.  The  destruction 
of  this  brushy  cover  has  been  especially 
harmful  to  wUdlUe  habitat  and  wUdllfe 
populations  although  in  some  cases  It  may 
have  made  farming  operations  more  practi- 
cal. 

We  would  agree  that  some  of  these  factors 
which  have  been  so  detrimental  to  wUdllfe 
may  have  been  necessary  for  our  modem 
agricultural  systems.  Needless  to  say,  many  of 
the  harmful  effects  could  have  been  avoided 
with  more  adequate  planning  by  persons 
knowledgeable  and  interested  In  multiple 
uses  of  our  agricultural  lands. 

We  have  prepared  four  proposals  which 
we  feel  would  have  tremendously  beneficial 
effects  on  our  farm  wildlife  if  they  are  in- 
cluded as  amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1973.  These  proposals  are  broad  so  as 
to  be  applicable  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 
These  proposals  which  would  benefit  our 
soil  resource  as  well  as  the  wUdllfe  resource 
are  listed : 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
will  appoint  an  Advisory  Board  consisting  of 
citizens  knowledgeable  in  the  flelds  of  agri- 
culture and  wildlife.  Within  the  several 
states,  the  State  ASCS  Committee  will  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Board  consisting  of  citizens, 
state  agriculture  and  wildlife  agencies,  and 
conservation  organizations  knowledgeable  in 
agriculture  and  wildlife.  The  various  agencies 
and  organizations  will  appoint  members  to 
serve  on  the  board.  The  State  Advisory  Board 
shall  determine  the  guidelines  for  land  use 
on  set-aside  acreages. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  ad- 
minister a  land  retirement  program  which 
requires  vegetative  cover  to  be  established 
on  most  retired  acreage.  Such  retired  land 
will  be  retired  by  the  Secretary  by  entering 
Into  5-year  contracts  with  landowners  and/or 
operators.  The  land  use  of  such  lands  shall 
be  determined  by  the  State  Advisory  Board: 
but  In  every  case  wUl  (1)  be  devoted  to  a 
vegetative  cover  crop  capable  of  maintaining 
itself  for  the  length  of  the  contract  and  (2) 
not  be  hayed,  grazed,  or  otherwise  harvested. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  enter 
Into  annual  contracts  with  landowners  and' 
or  operators  to  set-aside  additional  acreages 


of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modities will.  In  the  absence  of  such  set-aislde, 
be  excessive:  taking  into  account  the  need 
for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and 
to  meet  a  national  emergency.  Such  set-aside 
acreage  shall  be  devoted  to  an  approved  con- 
serving use  as  determined  by  the  State  Ad- 
visory Board. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
available  to  landowners  and  or  operators  op- 
tional 10  year  contracts  on  tracts  of  land  up 
to  10  acres  in  size  or  up  to  two  percent  of  the 
landowner  and /or  operator's  domestic  wheat 
allotment,  feed  grain  base,  or  cotton  base 
acreage  allotment,  whichever  is  larger,  for 
wildlife  production  and  natural  beauty.  Such 
tracts  shall  (1)  be  approved  as  to  size,  shape, 
distribution,  and  rates  of  cost-sharing  by  the 
State  Advisory  Board  (2)  be  restricted  to 
water  developments  and  vegetative  cover,  and 
(3)  Included  as  a  part  of  the  acreage  as  speci- 
fled  in  amendment  2.  Such  lands  will  not  be 
deleted  from  the  landowner's  wheat,  feed 
grain  or  cotton  base  acreages. 

Much  study  and  thought  has  gone  Into 
these  four  proposals  as  a  cooperative  effort 
by  wildlife  biologist  and  agricultural  workers 
from  29  states.  As  we  pointed  out  earlier, 
these  proposals  would  beneflt  the  soil,  the 
farmer  and  urban  residents  in  addition  to 
creating  improved  conditions  for  the  wildlife 
resource. 

The  actual  needs  of  farm  wildlife  are  mini- 
mal. Due  to  the  biological  characteristics  of 
several  major  species,  these  animals  will  not 
tolerate  crowded  conditions.  Many  acres  of 
space  are  required  but  only  small  amounts  of 
wildlife  food  and  cover  are  necessary.  The 
real  need  is  for  small  amounts  of  habitat 
development  on  thousands  of  farms.  This 
could  easily  be  accomplished  by  emphasizing 
long-term  retirement  of  partial  farms  and 
minimal  habitat  development  projects. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain our  views.  We  request  that  you  allow 
us  to  assist  you  when  programs  effecting 
wildlife  are  being  developed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    198 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Young,  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMEhfDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Amendment  No.  155,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Weicker 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  to  S.  1888,  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    178    TO    S.    1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Abourezk  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr,  Clark)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Amendment  No.  178,  to  S.  1888,  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
hold  hearings  on  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance legislation  on  June  26  and  27  at 
10  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  each  day  in 
room  4221  of  the  Dirksen  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  on  the  above 
should  contact  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee. 


NOTICE  OF   HEARINGS   ON  NA- 
TIONAL MUSEUMS  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  the  18th 
and  19th  of  July,  in  room  4232  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Smithsonian  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Arts  and  Humanities  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  will 
conduct  hearings  on  various  pieces  of 
legislation  touching  upon  the  National 
Museums  Act  and  a  proposed  museum 
services  bill,  with  particular  emphasis 
being  given  to  the  conservation  of  art 
and  artifacts.  Those  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations who  wish  to  file  statements 
for  the  hearing  record  should  contact 
Mr.  Livingston  Biddle  at  225-4642. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OCEANS  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT. 
NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  EIXECU- 
TTVES  C,  D,  F,  H,  AND  I 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  on  June  13. 1973,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  International 
Environment  will  conduct  public  hear- 
ings on  the  following  arrangements:  The 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine 
Pollution  by  Dumping  of  Wastes  <  Execu- 
tive C,  93-1 ) ;  the  Amendments  to  the 
International  Convention  on  Load  Lines 
(Executive  D,  93-1 1 ;  the  Convention 
Concerning  the  Protection  of  the  World 
Cultural  and  Natural  Heritage  (Execu- 
tive P,  93-1) :  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of 
Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  (Executive  H, 
93-1) :  and  Six  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
1960  Executive  I,  93-1) . 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  4221, 
in  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.  At  that  time,  the 
subcommittee  expects  to  hear  executive 
branch  witnesses  and  other  interested 
individuals. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  should  im- 
mediately notify  the  subcommittee. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RETIREMENT  OF  COLONEL 
DALFERES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
1965,  several  Members  of  the  Senate 
joined  me  in  a  study  mission  to  South- 
east Asia  for  President  Johnson.  Our 
militaiT  escort  included  Col.  George 
L.  J.  Dalferes  of  the  Air  Force.  During 
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that  mission.  Colonel  Dalferes  served 
with  dedication,  deftness  and  diplomacy. 
His  alertness  to  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tions which  confronted  us  abroad  was 
outstanding  and  his  reactions  were  sharp 
and  usually  tinged  with  a  gentle  sense  of 
humor.  I  came  to  know  him  and  regard 
him  very  highly  in  consequence  of  that 
experience. 

Over  the  years  since  1965,  my  admira- 
tion for  Colonel  Dalferes'  competence 
and  character  have  increased.  For  much 
of  that  time,  he  has  been  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs.  May  I  say  that  he  knows 
the  Defense  Department  and  he  knows 
the  Hill.  He  has  served  both  with  hon- 
esty, integrity  and  with  a  devotion  to 
duty  which  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  take  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement to  wish  the  best  to  Col.  George 
Dalferes.  He  has  served  with  distinction 
and  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. 


WATERGATE  AND  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
more  and  more  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Watergate  affair  and  related  matters,  we 
find  disturbing  references  to  the  term 
"national  security"  and  some  suggestion 
that  no  such  thing  ever  existed.  The 
downgrading  of  the  term  as  well  as  the 
concept  of  national  security  seems  to 
hinge  almost  entirely  upon  President 
Nixon's  statement  that  many  of  the  ac- 
tions in  the  Watergate  affair  were  dic- 
tated by  a  concern  for  national  security. 

My  fear,  Mr.  President,  is  that  in  the 
haste  which  some  segments  of  the  media 
are  exhibiting  in  their  efforts  to  belittle 
the  President  much  more  than  the  pres- 
tige and  credibility  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive might  be  lost. 

While  this  is  in  no  way  meant  to  be  a 
defense  or  a  justification  for  unlawful 
acts  committed  in  the  Watergate  affair 
and  the  Ellsberg  security  trial.  It  is  a  very 
determined  attempt  to  safeguard  the  idea 
and  the  concept  of  confidentiality  in  the 
operation  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  justifiably  con- 
cerned over  the  xmlawful  events  which 
occurred  in  the  Watergate  bugging  and  in 
the  Ellsberg  case.  But  I  am  also  deeply 
concerned  over  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  leftwing  writers  and  Nixon 
critics  to  claim  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  need  for  classifying  any  Government 
docimients  or  activities.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  a  new  theme.  It  is  a  theme  raised 
repeatedly  in  the  past  by  radicals  and 
others  whose  activities  have  been  the 
subject  of  security  investigations.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  here 
and  now  what  we  all  know  and  what  we 
have  all  known  for  many  years — that  it  is 
a  fine  dream  to  hold  that  in  a  democracy 
all  people  should  have  a  right  to  know  all 
that  goes  on  in  their  Government  at  all 
times.  But  it  is  a  dream  and  that  is  all 
It  is.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  giv- 
ing lip  service  to  this  kind  of  an  idea  is 
both  impractical  and  dangerous.  As  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  rightly  stated,  we  must 
have  secret  communication  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  U.S.  Government  if  those  in 


charge  of  that  Government  are  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  and  protect  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  idea  that  na- 
tional security  might  have  been  compro- 
mised and  endangered  by  the  theft  and 
publication  of  classified  materials  in  the 
Ellsberg  case  was  largely  discounted  by 
the  individuals  and  publications  who 
benefited  from  it  in  terms  of  increased 
circulation  and  the  receipt  of  Pulitzer 
Prizes.  And  now  we  are  told  by  the 
Washington  Post  that  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington  obtained  what  Fed- 
eral authorities  believed  to  have  been  a 
complete  set  of  the  top  secret  Pentagon 
Papers  during  June  of  1971.  The  news- 
paper did  not  seem  much  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  the  secret  papers  were 
delivered  to  a  foreign  embassy  by  a  man 
who  used  an  alias  and  has  been  sought 
unsuccessfully  for  almost  2  years.  Rather, 
the  Post  was  most  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Embassy  was  pre- 
sented with  the  top  secret  papers  at  a 
time  when  the  Justice  Department  was  in 
coiu-t  fighting  to  cut  off  newspaper  pub- 
lication of  articles  based  on  those  docu- 
ments. 

I  have  no  intention  of  defending  the 
misconduct  of  Government  officials  in  the 
burglarizing  of  the  office  of  a  doctor  who 
had  treated  Daniel  Ellsberg.  I  believe  the 
action  was  stupid,  ill-advised  and  thor- 
oughly reprehensible.  But  that  does  not 
obscure  or  diminish  my  concern  as  an 
American  citizen  and  a  U.S.  Senator  that 
the  classified  information  which  Mr.  Ells- 
berg was  supplying  to  American  news- 
papers happened  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Embassy  of  a  foreign  government  about 
the  same  time. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  two  ac- 
tivities— the  distribution  of  classified  in- 
formation to  American  newspapers  and 
the  delivery  of  the  same  material  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy — must  have  had  some 
kind  of  a  concerted  motivation.  In  other 
words,  I  believe  we  need  to  know  a  lot 
more,  about  the  Pentagon  Papers  case 
than  we  do  at  present.  And  if  Govern- 
ment officials  broke  the  law  and  engaged 
in  questionable  conduct  in  the  name  of 
national  security,  I  say  it  in  no  way 
diminishes  the  need  for  continued  vigi- 
lance. In  other  words,  we  might  consider 
the  circumstances — such  as  those  in  the 
Ellsberg  case — which  so  alarmed  officials 
in  the  executive  branch  that  some  of 
them  erroneously  felt  they  were  drastic 
enough  to  warrant  breaking  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  it  is  impossible 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  government  in 
the  window  of  Macy's  Department  Store. 
And  it  is  a  frightening  thing  to  attend, 
as  I  did  on  one  occasion,  a  meeting  of  top 
officials  in  the  White  House  and  read  all 
about  it  in  the  morning  paper  the  next 
day.  I  am  not  talking  about  just  any 
meeting.  I  am  talking  about  a  meeting 
which  I  felt  was  confidential  enough  that 
I  did  not  even  discuss  it  with  members  of 
my  staff.  Yet,  the  next  day  I  found  a 
completely  accurate  account  of  that 
meeting  printed  in  the  newspaper.  It  was 
so  accurate  that  even  the  words  I  spoke 
were  correctly  attributed. 

Mr.  President,  you  almost  have  to  have 
it  happen  to  you  to  understand  the  feel- 
ing such  an  experience  gives  you.  I  was 


sufficiently  alarmed  that  I  called  the 
President  and  suggested  that  something 
would  have  to  be  done  to  seal  off  the  leaks 
of  information  from  the  executive 
branch. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  and 
in  the  atmosphere  which  existed  about 
the  time  the  Pentagon  Papers  were  being 
supplied  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post  and  Columnist  Jack 
Anderson,  the  President  may  have  been 
entirely  justified  in  establishing  an  intel- 
ligence unit  in  his  own  office  which  he  felt 
he  could  trust  absolutely.  Where  the 
trouble  came  in,  as  I  see  it,  was  in  the 
zeal  and  the  lack  of  judgment  and  lack  of 
respect  for  the  law  which  members  of  the 
imit  brought  to  the  tasks  assigned  to 
them.  There  is  no  excuse  for  such  ac- 
tions, nor  do  I  cite  any. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  so  long  as  we  are 
discussing  the  national  security  and  the 
President's  contention  that  there  is  a 
need  for  secrecy  at  some  times,  it  might 
be  well  to  go  back  and  examine  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  major  publications  in 
the  Pentagon  Papers  case  in  previous 
instances. 

For  example,  I  am  reminded  of  a  time 
when  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  were  suddenly  scooped  by  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  in  December  of 
1962  on  a  story  related  to  the  Russian 
missile  crisis.  To  remind  my  colleagues, 
let  me  explain  that  the  story  in  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  was  written  by  Ste- 
wart Alsop  and  Charles  Bartlett  and  it 
discussed  what  went  on  in  a  National 
Security  Council  meeting  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  crisis.  Now,  even  though  the 
magazine  article  contained  no  work  from 
any  NSC  report  or  any  other  secret  docu- 
ment— unlike  the  Pentagon  Papers  pub- 
lished by  the  Times  and  the  Post — the 
Times  waxed  indignant.  It  ran  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Breach  of  Security"  and 
declared  that  the  "secrecy  of  one  of  the 
highest  organs  of  the  U.S.  Government 
has  been  seriously  breached." 

The  Times  editorial  went  on  to  ask  the 
following  questions: 

How  can  advisors  to  the  President  expect  to 
give  advice  freely  and  easUy  and  at  all  times 
honestly  and  with  complete  integrity  If  they 
have  to  worry  about  what  their  arguments 
wUl  look  like  In  print  a  few  weeks  later? 

What  kind  of  advice  can  the  President  ex- 
pect to  get  under  such  circumstances?  How 
can  there  be  any  real  freedom  of  discussion  or 
dissent;  how  can  anyone  be  expected  to  ad- 
vance positions  that  may  be  politically  un- 
popular or  unprofitable  .  .  .  ? 

Then,  of  course,  the  Washington  Post 
had  entirely  different  ideas  about  secrecy 
when  it  involved  Otto  Otepka,  a  State 
Department  security  officer  who  fur- 
nished a  Senate  subcommittee  with 
classified  documents  during  a  capitol  in- 
vestigation. The  Post,  when  it  was  freely 
publishing  the  classified  material  sup- 
plied by  Ellsberg,  apparently  did  not  re- 
member that  they  labeled  what  Otepka 
did  as  "unlawful"  and  "unconscionable." 
The  Post  at  that  time — the  year  was 
1963— had  this  to  say  about  Otepka's 
action : 

He  gave  classified  Information  to  someone 
not  authorized  to  receive  It  ...  he  had  no 
authority  to  give  It  ...  If  any  underling  In 
the  State  Department  were  free  at  his  own 
discretion  to  disclose  confidential  cables  or 
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If  any  agent  of  the  FBI  coiUd  leak  the  con- 
tent of  secret  flies  whenever  he  felt  like  It, 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government 
would  have  no  security  at  all. 

One  wonders  why  Ellsberg,  who  was 
not  an  employee  of  the  Government  and 
was  not  assisting  a  duly  authorized  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  was  so  blameless  while 
Otepka  was  so  lawless,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Post. 

There  seems  httle  doubt  that  as  far  as 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  are  concerned  there  are  different 
kinds  of  security  leaks.  Some  security 
leaks  appear  to  be  good  while  other  se- 
curity leaks  appear  to  be  bad.  Where 
the  Times  and  the  Post  are  concerned,  it 
is  a  question  of  who  is  leaking  what  to 
whom. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  REFRESHING 
MOTION  PICTURE— "TOM  SAW- 
YER," A  FINE  FILM  FOR  THE 
WHOLE  FAMILY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
moviegoers,  particularly  those  parents 
who  have  been  f  riistrated  by  the  scarcity 
of  quality  films  suitable  for  a  family  visit 
to  the  local  theater,  now  have  an  excel- 
lent reason  to  rejoice. 

Thanks  to  the  collaboration  of  Reader's 
Digest,  United  Artists  Corp.  and  producer 
Arthur  P.  Jacobs,  a  new  motion  picture  is 
now  available  for  audiences  from  8  to  80. 
It  is  a  musical  adaptation  of  "Tom  Saw- 
yer" based  on  the  beloved  Mark  Twain 
classic  of  American  boyhood. 

As  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
Missouri,  Senator  Eagleton  and  I  were 
cohosts  Sunday  at  a  Missouri-style  picnic 
at  L'Enfant  Plaza  followed  by  a  special 
showing  of  the  movie  at  L'Enfant  thea- 
ter. We  were  particularly  gratified  by 
this  film. 

Samuel  Clemens,  known  throughout 
the  world  as  Mark  Twain,  is  one  of  Mis- 
souri's most  distinguished  native  sons. 
Bom  at  Florida,  Mo.,  in  Monroe  County, 
his  famUy  lived  at  Hannibal  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  during  most  of  his  boy- 
hood. 

Twain's  "Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer" 
was  written  just  about  a  century  ago.  It 
re-created  the  author's  fondest  child- 
hood memories  of  life  In  Hannibal  at  a 
time  when  America  was  stiU  thrilled  by 
river  boats  and  had  not  yet  been  changed 
by  the  industrial  revolution,  urbanization 
or  the  realization  that  our  natural  re- 
sources are  not  inexhaustible. 

We  were  especially  pleased  that  pro- 
ducer Jacobs  filmed  "Tom  Sawyer"  in 
Missouri  in  and  near  the  equally  historic 
Missouri  River  village  of  Arrow  Rock,  a 
viUage  that  he  believes  most  closely  re- 
sembles the  Hannibal  of  Mark  Twain's 
youth.  In  this  way  today's  movie-goers 
are  being  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  many  river  towns  of  the  United 
States  looked  like  135  years  ago.  At  least 
they  can  participate  in  America's  heri- 
tage vicariously. 

The  cast  gave  superb  performances: 
Johnny  Whitaker  is  near  perfect  as  Tom 
Sawyer;  the  incomparable  Celeste  Holm, 
one  of  our  all  time  favorite  actresses,  de- 
livers a  memorable  perfomance  as  Aunt 
Polly;  and  we  of  Missoiiri  are  especially 
proud  of  Jeff  East,  a  lively  teenager  from 


Kansas  City  who  makes  his  acting  debut 
in  the  role  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  and 
Warren  Gates,  one  of  Hollywood's  finest 
actors.  Is  most  entertaining  as  Muff 
Potter. 

An  important  element  in  evoking  the 
spirit  of  Tom  Sawyer  and  his  time  is  the 
delightful  music — and  lyrics — by  Rich- 
ard M.  Sherman  and  Robert  B.  Sherman, 
who  also  wrote  the  screenplay.  They  are 
the  same  brother  team  who  wrote  the 
music  for  "Mary  Poppins."  In  creating 
musical  nostalgia  the  Shermans  not  only 
establish  contact  with  the  older  genera- 
tion of  movie-goers,  but  also  with  the 
youth  of  today  who  are  showing  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  coimtry  music  so 
closely  associated  with  America's  rural 
past. 

We  believe  that  "Tom  Sawyer"  will  go 
a  long  way  in  bringing  people  back  to  the 
movies  by  demonstrating  once  again  that 
Hollywood  can  provide  excellent,  whole- 
some entertainment  for  the  entire  fam- 
ily. 


OUR  GOVERNMENTAL  SYSTEM 
DOES  WORK 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
recurring  myths  we  all  hear  Is  that  our 
form  of  Government  is  unresponsive  and 
ineffective  at  solving  the  problems  which 
are  facing  our  Nation.  Granted,  we  do  not 
have  a  perfect  system,  either,  and  I  doubt 
that  anyone  would  try  to  make  that 
claim.  It  does  function  slowly  at  times, 
and  especially  when  we  are  supporting 
a  worthy  cause,  things  like  Government 
redtape  can  take  on  the  appearance  of 
insurmountable  obstacles. 

Our  system  can  certainly  stand  im- 
provements at  aU  levels— Federal,  State 
and  local — to  increase  its  efficiency  and 
to  eliminate  duplicated,  and  sometimes 
conflicting  efforts.  But  it  is  based  on  in- 
stitutions that  have  proven  to  be  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  test  of  time  and 
meet  the  challenges  of  a  changing  world. 

It  is  unfortimate,  however,  that  many 
of  our  citizens — and  especially  the  young- 
er Americans — find  it  easier  to  give  up 
on  the  system  by  accepting  the  myth 
of  ineffectiveness.  Some  just  turn  their 
backs  on  everything,  while  others  em- 
brace a  doctrine  of  violent  change. 

But  our  system  does  work,  and  I  think 
we  must  demonstrate,  especially  to  our 
yoimg  people,  that  it  works  best  on  rea- 
son and  logic,  not  shouts  and  intimida- 
tion. 

Recently,  I  received  in  the  mail  about 
50  letters  which  were  written  by  a  fourth 
grade  class  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis  at 
Burning  Tree  Elementary  School  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  The  pupils 
were  asking  for  help  in  saving  a  giant 
tree  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore.  The 
200-year-old  tree,  believed  to  be  the  larg- 
est and  oldest  swamp  white  oak  in  the 
United  States,  would  perish  if  the  State 
carried  out  its  plan  to  fiood  the  area  as 
part  of  a  park  project. 

The  pupils  asked  if  there  wasn't  some 
way  to  save  the  tree  because  of  its  sig- 
nificance and  its  value  as  a  local  land- 
mark. They  wondered  why  the  tree  could 
not  be  spared  by  relocating  the  dam  on 
Tuckahoe  Creek  or  by  not  fiooding  as 
much  land.  In  short,  they  wanted  their 


Government  to  know  that  they  were  con- 
cerned about  what  seemed  to  be  a  poorly 
thought  out  plan  for  a  park. 

I  inquired  about  this  situation  with 
the  appropriate  State  park  and  water  re- 
source officials  in  Maryland,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  find  out  that,  in  fact,  a  de- 
cision had  already  been  made  to  relocate 
the  dam  and  save  the  tree.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  also  been  stories  in  the 
newspapers  about  how  the  tree  was  saved 
because  of  opposition  to  the  original 
plan. 

I  think  there  is  a  lesson  here  for  us 
all,  and  especially  for  the  pupils  who 
took  the  time  to  write  us.  That  lesson 
is  that  our  system  of  government  will 
respond  when  It  hears  the  voice  of  the 
people,  and  our  citizens  must  participate 
in  our  form  of  government  to  make  it 
work. 

I  have  written  back  to  these  fourth 
graders  and  told  them  that  the  tree 
will  be  saved  because  of  efforts  like 
theirs. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  sampling  of  the  letters 
I  received  in  the  Record,  along  with  sev- 
eral newspaper  reports  of  the  decision 
to  save  the  giant  swamp  oak  of  Tuckahoe 
Creek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Deah  Senator  Beall:  I  think  you  should 
try  to  prevent  the  Swamp  White  Oak  tree 
from  dying.  I  think  that  It  must  be  at  least 
200  years  old  and  the  people  would  rather 
see  a  tree  than  a  pond  I  think  It  is  a  great 
tree  and  should  stay  there  like  It  is. 
Sincerely, 

Ted  Vassallo. 

Deab  Senator  Glenn  Beall:  Please  do  not 
let  them  kill  the  Swamp  White  Oak  tree  I  do 
not  think  you  will  find  a  tree  in  Maryland 
like  that  again. 
Sincerely, 

Wendy  Fenton. 

Dear  Senator  Glenn  Beall:  I  wUh  you 
could  save  that  giant  Swamp  White  Oak  tree 
by  preventing  the  dam  where  they  are  plan- 
ing  to  put  it.  Maybe  they  could  put  the  dam 
farther  back  than  they  are  planning  to  put 
it.  If  It  Is  the  biggest  Swamp  White  Oak  tree 
then  I  think  you  could  plan  to  do  somethine 
else  than  flood  the  tree. 
Sincerely, 

Sallt  Dailet. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:   I  heard  about  the 
giant  Swamp  White  Oak  tree.  I  hope  It  lasts 
very  long.  Flooding  It,  It  will  start  to  die 
Please  help  the  tree. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Denise  Hannan. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  would  Uke  to  save 
the  Swamp  White  Oak  In  Tuckahoe  Creek 
Md.  But.  unfortunately,  the  state  legislature 
wants  to  dam  the  creek  up.  If  the  cr«ek  Is 
dammed,  the  tree  will  die  and  a  refuge  for 
Wild  animals  will  be  ruined.  The  rcMon  I 
w^nt  to  save  the  tree  is  because  it  is  the 
largest  Swamp  White  Oak  In  the  Umted 
States.  It  is  118  feet  high,  and  five  feet  across 
at  the  base.  Could  you  save  this  great  and 
stately  tree? 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  Sherer. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  thUik  that  the 
Tuckahoe  dam  should  be  built  further  away 
from  the  Swamp  vnute  Oak  tree.  Since  this 
valuable  Swamp  WhiU)  Oak  tree  is  the  larg- 
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est  one  In  our  state.  I  think  It  should  be 
saved. 

Sincerely  yovirs. 

ViCKI  Dbjteb. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  would  like  to  save 
the  Giant  Swamp  White  Oak  of  Maryland. 
The  reason  Is  because  It's  one  of  the  big- 
gest trees  and  they  are  going  to  kill  it  by 
putting  the  water  five  feet  high.  So  would 
you  help  me  save  It,  please? 
Sincerely  yours, 

BiRClTTA    DePREE. 

Dear  Senator  Glenn  Beall:  I  would  like 
you  to  save  the  giant  Swamp  White  Oak. 
The  tree  Is  located  In  Tuckahoe  State  Park. 
Can  you  keep  It  the  way  It  Is?  Please  do 
not  build  a  dam. 

Thank  you ! 

Karen  Glasoe. 


Dear  Senator  Beall:  Our  class  found  out 
about  the  government  putting  a  dam  up 
near  that  giant  Swamp  White  Oak.  They  say 
It's  the  largest  of  its  kind  In  the  country.  If 
you  put  the  dam  where  It  Is  pJanned  to  be, 
you  will  kill  It.  I  think  It  Is  too  valuable 
to  be  killed,  so  I  think  the  government 
should  either  move  the  dam  back  or  forget 
the  whole  thing.  Tell  the  government  to 
get  on  the  ball! 

Yours  truly, 

John  Yerrick. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I'm  concerned  about 
the  Swamp  White  Oak  tree.  Please  move 
the  dam  back  a  little,  because  this  Is  the 
biggest  of  Its  kind.  So  be  kind  and  save  our 
Swamp  White  Oak. 
Yours  truly, 

BILLT    HOITMAN. 


Dear  Senator  Glenn  Beall:  I  have  a  sug- 
gestion about  the  big  Swamp  White  Oak  tree. 
Instead  of  damming  It  up  so  close,  dam  It 
up  farther  back  or  not  at  all. 

I've  read  stories  about  how  men  let  the  big 
redwoods  grow,  and  now  they're  some  of  the 
most  famoiis  trees  In  the  world. 

Since  this  tree  is  the  largest  one  In  the 
State,  I  think  the  tree  should  stay  alive. 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  save  this  tree. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Kristin  Yuno. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  think  you  should 
save  the  giant  Swamp  White  Oak  In 
Tuckahoe  Creek,  Maryland.  You  should  try 
to  move  the  dam  back  so  that  It  might  keep 
the  water  from  coming  so  high. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Klito. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  Please  help  save  a 
reconl  tree,  a  record  Swamp  White  Oak.  The 
oak  Is  21  feet,  5  inches  la  diameter,  and  118 
feet  high.  They  want  to  build  a  dam  in  Tucka- 
hoe Creek.  It  will  flood  the  tree  up  to  5  feet. 
At  least,  stop  them  from  making  the  water 
5  feet  deep.  The  tree  will  still  live  with  3  feet 
of  water. 

Your  admirer, 

LORI  R.  MiLSTEIN. 

Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  the  Giant  Swamp  White  Oak  tree. 
You  shouldn't  wreck  It.  It  Is  the  biggest  tree 
In  Maryland  and  Its  nature's  creation.  Please 
don't  wreck  It. 

Yours  truly, 

Jonathan  Edenbat7M. 

.   Dear  Senator  Beall:    My  opinion  on  the 
Giant  Swamp  White  Oak  is  that  it  should 
be  kept.  It  Is  the  nation's  largest  Swamp 
White  Oak. 
If  a  dam  Is  built.  It  should  be  small  one. 
Yours  truly, 

Sandy  Israel. 


(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  1,  1973] 

Revised  Tuckahoe  Park  Plans  Spare  a  Giant 

Oak  and  Revive  a  Grist  Mill 

(By  Mary  Corddry) 

HiLLSBORO. — A  glaat  swamp  white  oak  here 
that  recently  was  named  a  national  cham- 
pion of  Us  species  is  no  longer  threatened  by 
an  Impounded  lake  planned  by  the  state  for 
the  new  Tuckahoe  State  Park. 

Herbert  M.  Sachs,  chief  of  the  state  water 
resources  admlnlstraiion,  announced  this 
week  that  his  agency  bad  issued  a  revised 
permit  for  construction  of  a  dam  on  Tuck- 
ahoe Creek  that  would  create  a  smaller  lake 
than  the  one  origlnallay  planned  for  the  park. 
to  revive  grist  mill 

The  new  lake,  Mr.  Sachs  said,  "will  come 
nowhere  near  the  giant  :3wamp  oak." 

The  revised  plans  for  the  Tuckahoe  Lake 
will  reduce  Its  size  from  360  acres  to  120 
acres  but  provide  for  deeper  water  than 
would  have  existed  In  the  larger  lake. 

However,  the  most  imaginative  part  of  the 
new  plan  is  the  restoration  of  an  old  grist 
mill  at  the  site  of  the  new  lake.  The  new 
plan  would  put  back  into  operation  the  old 
horizontally  moving  grinding  wheels  of 
Grouse's  Mill. 

A  lock  is  also  planned  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  canoes  from  downriver  and,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  anadromous  fish  on  their 
way  upstream  to  spawning  grounds. 

The  larger  lake  originally  planned  by  the 
state  would  have  covered  360  acres  of  wooded 
swampland  along  Tuckahoe  Creek.  It  was  to 
have  been  the  chief  attraction  In  the  new 
Tuckahoe  State  Park,  with  camp  sites,  boat 
launches  and  a  beach  on  its  edges. 

This  April  a  group  of  Caroline  county  In- 
dividuals and  statewide  conservation  organi- 
zations appealed  the  approval  of  the  lake  by 
the  Water  Resources  Administration.  The 
conservations  argued  In  their  appeal  that  the 
lake  would  destroy  a  valuable  natural  habitat 
for  fish  and  wildlife  and  that  Us  shallow 
depth  would  make  It  so  warm  and  prone  to 
pollution  that  It  would  not  be  the  recrea- 
tional asset  Its  proponents  believed. 

However,  as  it  turned  out,  the  most  effec- 
tive argument  of  the  conservationists  was  the 
threat  of  the  lake  to  the  Tuckahoe  Oak,  a 
giant  standing  116  feet  high  with  a  circum- 
ference of  21  feet  5  inches  at  4>i  feet  from 
the  ground. 


[Prom  the  Annapolis  Evening  Capital,  May 

30,  1973] 

Tuckahoe  Lake  Cut  by  State 

Responding  to  a  storm  of  criticism,  the 
state  has  trimmed  by  two-thirds  the  size  of 
a  proposed  lake  In  Tuckahoe  State  Park. 

Herbert  M.  Sachs,  chief  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Administration,  said  today  a  revised 
permit  will  require  building  of  a  dam  down- 
stream from  the  original  site. 

As  a  result,  the  lake  will  cover  120  acres 
Instead  of  380  acres. 

One  side  benefit  will  be  protection  of  a 
giant  swamp  oak  listed  as  the  national  cham- 
pion of  Us  kind  by  the  American  Forestry 
Association.  The  huge  tree  would  have  been 
flooded  and  killed  if  the  dam  had  been  built 
at  the  site  proposed  originally. 

The  lake  has  been  under  consideration  for 
about  four  years,  and  the  permit  to  build  the 
dam  was  granted  March  19. 

But  the  decision  was  appealed  by  the  Mary- 
land Conservation  Council  and  citizens 
groups  In  Queen  Annes  and  Ctu-oUne  coun- 
ties, where  the  park  Is  located. 

Although  the  lake  will  be  smaller  than 
proposed.  It  will  be  deeper,  Sachs  said. 

He  said  relocation  also  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  reconstruct  an  old  grist  mill  and  Its 
unique  mechanism  of  horizontally  moving 
grinding  wheels. 


PRESERVATION  OF  YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  tourist  attractions  in  Wyoming  is 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  located  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State.  Yellow- 
stone is  the  world's  first  national  park- 
now  in  its  101st  year — and  is  expected 
to  attract  a  record  number  of  2.5  million 
visitors  this  year. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  Yellowstone  area.  Park  Superintend- 
ent Jack  Anderson  and  his  rangers  have 
had  to  devise  innovative  means  to  mini- 
mize the  tourist  Impact  on  this  majestic 
area. 

In  Sunday,  June  3,  Washington  Post, 
there  appeared  an  article  by  George  C. 
Wilson  recording  interviews  with  Ander- 
son and  other  park  rangers.  The  article 
deals  with  the  National  Park  Service's 
efforts  to  control  the  influx  of  automo- 
biles, campers,  and  trailers  into  the  park 
while  at  the  same  time  easing  into  a 
system  which  allows  for  a  balance  be- 
tween tourism  and  need  to  maintain  the 
environmental  system  of  the  park. 

I  believe  the  efforts  by  Superintendent 
Anderson  and  the  Park  Service  em- 
ployees under  his  command  are  very  far- 
sighted  and  commendable.  Such  efforts 
win  guarantee  that  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  all  its  landmarks  will  be  en- 
joyed by  Americans  for  generations  to 
come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Yellowstone:   Here  Come  the  Tourists 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. — ^The  bears  have 
been  taken  off  welfare,  the  cars  have  been 
segregated  and  some  early-bird  campers  al- 
ready are  being  turned  away  with  the  ex- 
planation that  money  Is  too  short  to  open 
up  enough  campsites  for  them. 

This  Is  how  the  start  of  the  vacation  sea- 
son finds  the  world's  first  national  park — a 
park,  like  so  many  others,  braced  for  the 
biggest  visitor  Invasion  of  Its  history  this 
summer. 

The  challenge  facing  Yellowstone  In  its 
101st  year — a  challenge  familiar  to  planners 
from  Fairfax  County  to  California — is  how  to 
control  the  explosion  of  growth  before  It 
ruins  the  land. 

The  bears.  It  turned  out,  were  the  easiest 
things  of  all  to  handle  as  Yellowstone  au- 
thorities wrestled  with  the  growth  problems 
of  the  park. 

Incorrigible  panhandlers  among  the  bear 
population — the  ones  which  stood  along  the 
roads  of  Yello'-stone  and  demanded  hand- 
outs from  human  passersby  day  after  day- 
were  shipped  out  to  the  boondocks.  If  they 
kept  coming  back  to  beg  from  the  tourists, 
they  were  killed.  Stiff  fines  were  Imposed  on 
people  who  fed  the  animals. 

Finally  the  begging  bears  went  back  to 
work  in  the  woods — making  them  less  visible 
but  also  less  bothersome. 

This  Is  bad  news  for  tourists  who  hope  to 
snap  pictures  of  grizzlies  from  their  cars, 
but  it  is  good  news  for  park  wildlife  man- 
agers determined  to  keep  Yellowstone  In  its 
natural  state.  This  philosophy  also  lies  be- 
hind Yellowstone's  refusal  to  stock  its 
breathtaklngly  beautiful  lakes  and  streams 
with  hatchery  fish.  Instead,  the  native  fish 
are  preserved  by  regulating  the  human  pres- 
sure on  them — such  as  restricting  a  dayls 
catch  to  two  flsh  and  periodically  putting 
heavily  fished  areas  off  limits  to  fishermen. 
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zoning  out  cars 


Cars  have  proved  harder  to  handle  than 
the  bears,  although  Yellowstone  authorities 
believe  they  have  found  some  answers  here 
which  may  be  used  with  profit  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  Yellowstone  has  embarked  on  a 
containment  strategy  for  wheeled  vehicles — 
zoning  them  Into  areas  away  from  the 
monuments  p>eople  come  to  see. 

"Roads  for  cars  went  where  the  stage 
coaches  used  to  travel,"  says  Yellowstone 
National  Park  superintendent  Jack  K.  An- 
derson. In  the  early  days,  the  government 
was  trying  to  entice  people  Into  visiting  the 
park,  so  It  put  the  stage  roads  right  next  to 
such  features  as  the  Old  Faithful  geyser. 

But  once  automobiles  began  streaming  Into 
the  pej-ks  by  the  thousands,  traffic  jammed 
up  the  narrow  roads  leading  into  such 
sites  as  Old  Faithful.  Park  authorities,  start- 
ing In  1970,  put  more  space  between  the 
monuments  and  the  cars. 

People  have  to  walk  rather  than  ride  to 
the  attractions.  It  Is  like  parking  cars  at  the 
far  end  of  Washington's  reflecting  pool  and 
requiring  sightseers  to  walk  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

This  simple  strategy  has  worked  wonders, 
according  to  Anderson. 

"People  can  both  see  and  hear  Faithful 
now,"  he  says.  "We  have  taken  away  a  lot  of 
the  noise  pollution  of  motorcycles  starting 
up  and  cars  running.  We're  backing  the  cars 
away  from  the  fragile  zone.  People  get  a 
walking  experience.  Most  of  them  ask  us 
why  we  didn't  do  this  long  ago. 

"Before  the  bypass  roads  and  walkways 
from  parking  lots,"  Anderson  says,  "It  was 
an  eyeball-out-of-a-wlndshleld  kind  of 
thing.  But  people  really  do  want  to  walk. 
They  really  don't  want  to  stay  In  their  cars. 

"This  Is  true  of  most  of  the  old  people, 
too.  We've  undersold  our  older  generation. 
They  want  it  quiet.  They  want  to  view  the 
park  on  their  terms.  They  want  to  walk." 

kett:   mass  transit 

At  Old  Faithful,  a  group  of  overnight 
cabins  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a  big 
parking  lot.  This  signified  a  trend  expected 
to  accelerate  over  the  next  few  years  at 
Yellowstone  and  other  parks  as  they  cope 
with  the  people  Invasion. 

The  master  plan,  as  described  by  rangers 
at  Yellowstone,  is  to  accept  the  fact  that 
most  Americans  want  to  get  a  quick  look  at 
an  attraction  like  Old  Faithful  and  then 
leave.  They  do  not  want  to  spend  the  whole 
day  and  night  contemplating  such  natviral 
wonders.  One  answer,  then,  is  to  keep  the 
flow  of  people  moving  smoothly  with  some 
kind  of  mass  transit  system. 

Ironically,  mass  transit  thus  may  supplant 
the  family  car  In  the  wilderness,  where  the 
animals  breathe  most  of  the  air,  before  it 
happens  in  the  cities  packed  with  people. 
The  park-and-walk  system  Is  already  operat- 
ing at  three  tourist  attractions  In  Yellow 
stone. 

In  the  politically  sensitive  Job  of  park  su- 
perintendent, Anderson,  56,  cannot  comfort- 
ably talk  about  banning  the  private  auto- 
mobile from  Yellowstone.  He  stresses  that 
the  private  car  is  not  on  the  verge  of  being 
banned  here,  that  mass  transit  is  still  m  the 
study  phase. 

But  younger  park  rangers,  especially  those 
who  previously  served  near  the  large  cities, 
dare  to  talk  about  the  day  when  cars  and 
mobile  trailers  will  have  to  be  tightly  con- 
trolled or  banned  outright  to  save  the  beau- 
ties that  drew  2.35  million  visitors  to  Yellow- 
stone last  year.  About  2.5  million  are  ex- 
pected this  year. 

Some  of  the  rangers  also  believe  the  day 
Is  coming  when  overnight  accommodations 
will  have  to  be  pushed  outside  the  park  to 
protect  the  natural  life  chain  from  being 
broken  by  pollution.  And  they  think  people 
would  opt  for  this  choice. 


"When  people  have  to  make  a  little  effort," 
said  one  of  these  young  rangers,  "like  walk- 
ing Instead  of  riding,  like  camping  on  the 
ground  instead  of  living  inside  their  trailers, 
why,  they  get  a  sense  of  ownership  about  the 
parks.  They  are  less  likely  to  throw  beer  cans 
and  bottles  into  the  pools  or  write  their 
names  on  the  algae.  Just  since  we  pushed 
the  roads  back  from  Old  Faithful  area,  there 
has  been  fabulous  recovery  In  Morning  Glory 
Pool." 

Rolling  Into  a  campground  In  a  Just-llke- 
home  trailer — with  heat,  cooking  and  plumb- 
ing facilities  right  Inside — Is  a  relatively  new 
form  of  people  pressure  hitting  Yellowstone 
and  other  parks.  The  automotive  Industry 
has  a  vested  interest  In  keeping  the  parks 
open  to  such  vehicles. 

"They've  got  a  pretty  good  lobby."  said 
one  ranger.  "It  will  be  hard  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  national  parks." 

Yellowstone  Park  figures  show  that  the 
number  of  trailers  visiting  here  has  nearly 
doubled — from  27,983  to  50,106 — and  the 
number  of  campers  atop  pickup  trucks  more 
than  doubled — from  26,849  to  67,654 — Just 
between  1965  and  1970. 

PEOPLE     WANT     PEOPLE 

The  biggest  frustration  of  all  for  Yel- 
lowstone managers  is  the  "togetherness  In 
the  wilderness"  nesting  instinct  of  the 
visitors. 

"People  want  to  be  with  people,"  superin- 
tendent Anderson  asserts,  declaring  that  92 
per  cent  of  Yellowstone  Is  wilderness  little 
used.  He  tells  of  directing  a  group  of  visitors 
to  a  sparsely  settled  campsite  in  the  hills 
one  day  only  to  have  them  come  down  a 
short  time  later,  exclaiming:  "Hey.  that's 
wild  up  there,  Where's  some  people?" 

Anderson  and  his  colleagues  hope  to  find 
a  way  to  persuade  more  of  Yellowstone's  vis- 
itors to  move  off  the  well-worn  paths  and 
discover  the  wilderness.  News  stories  focus- 
ing on  the  crowds  at  Yellowstone  fail  to 
note,  he  says,  that  there  Is  plenty  of  elbow 
room  in  the  2.221, 773-acre  park — an  area 
larger  than  Delaware,  Rhode  Island  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  combined.  But  how  do 
you  disperse  the  visitors? 

"We're  dealing  with  a  guy  who  comes  off 
the  blacktop — the  urban  environment,"  An- 
derson concedes.  "The  park  is  a  totally  for- 
eign climate  for  most  of  the  people  who 
come  In  here  from  the  cities."  Acclimating 
these  visitors  gradually — perhaps  by  giving 
them  some  bird's-eye  views  by  monorail  or 
other  mass  transit — ^mlght  be  the  way  to 
start  them  out,  he  suggests.  Thus  embold- 
ened, the  visitors  might  push  Into  the  less 
populated  areas  of  Yellowstone. 

At  a  designated — and  crowded — campsite 
at  the  park's  Madison  Junction,  Wade  Glul- 
iana,  a  husky  25-year-old  from  San  Diego, 
scoffs  at  the  Idea  of  venturing  into  the  wild 
parts  of  Yellowstone:  "No  man,  for  that 
you've  got  to  be  in  shape.  Besides,  if  we 
left  this  campsite  we'd  mlss  a  lot.  It's  such 
a  groove  here." 

Glullana  came  to  Yellowstone  for  relief 
from  the  pressures  of  his  job  at  a  mental 
hospital.  "Wlien  I  get  up  on  a  mountain 
round  here  and  look  at  the  majesty  and 
vastness,  I  get  my  head  back  together,"  he 
says.  "I'll  go  back  to  my  Job  after  this  and 
nothing  will  bother  me." 

His  camping  partner,  John  Larsen,  a  San 
Diego  carpet  layer,  agrees:  "People  aren't 
made  to  live  cooped  up  In  cities.  They'd 
blow  up  if  there  weren't  places  like  this." 

Some  city  problems  do  come  Into  the  park 
with  the  visitors.  But  Superintendent  Ander- 
son says  the  drug  problem  has  all  but  disap- 
peared since  1970,  when  one  youth  took  his 
trip  on  LSD  stark  naked  across  the  park's 
Pishing  Bridge. 

NOT  ENOUGH  CAMPSITES 

Most  of  the  people  here  say  they  came  to 
Yellowstone  so  early  In  the  season  In  hopes 


of  beating  the  crowds.  Bruce  and  Renee  Win- 
ters,  a  young  couple  from  Ann  Arbor    Mich 
are  typical  in  their  disappointment 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Madison  camp- 
site,  Winters  said,  they  were  told  they  would 
have  to  find  a  place  to  stay  outside  the  park 
even  though  half  of  the  292  sites  at  Madison 
were  unoccupied.  Rangers  explained  that 
Yellowstone  had  been  cut  back  on  funds 
and  there  was  not  enough  maintenance 
money  to  open  up  the  remaining  sites  so 
early  in  the  year. 

"We  were  really  bitter  after  driving  all 
that  way,"  says  Winters,  a  folder  in  a  book- 
binding firm.  "We  had  bought  the  Golden 
Eagle  pass  [a  $10  ticket  covering  admission 
to  aU  national  parks)  and  had  come  early  to 
beat  the  mob.  Then  they  tell  us  we  can't 
stay." 

Because  of  the  crowding,  Yellowstone  for 
the  first  time  Is  allowing  campers  to  reserve 
sites  for  periods  of  up  to  two  weeks  at  the 
Madison  and  Bridge  Bay  campgrounds  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  that  opens  June  25 
■The  reservations  are  being  made  through 
American  Express  and  park  officials  say 
they're  going  fast. 

Anderson  says  it's  difficult  to  persuade 
the  public  that  in  a  park  as  big  as  YeUow- 
stone  there  are  still  just  so  many  campsites 
to  go  around.  "Its  like  a  football  stadium 
where  once  all  the  seats  are  sold,  that's  it." 

Should  more  campgrounds  be  built  even  If 
It  means  cutting  into  primitive  areas?  So 
far,  the  official  view  has  been  negative- 
prompting  commercial  operators  to  open 
campgrounds  outside  the  park  as  more  and 
more  Americans  seek  solace  in  the  rela- 
tively unspoiled  parts  of  the  nation 


THE  WOLF  IS  HERE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
13,  in  Hearst  newspapers  in  a  number 
of  cities,  Editor  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Jr.,  wrote  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Wolf  Is  Here."  This  editorial  was 
prompted  by  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hearst's  staff 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Alaska, 
H.  A.  "Red"  Boucher,  and  myself.  Mr. 
Hearst  had  for  several  years  strongly 
supported  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  It 
was  our  feeling  that  the  present  delays  in 
the  pipeline's  construction  necessitated  a 
special  urgency.  As  the  summer  pro- 
gresses and  fuel  shortages  become  ever 
more  acute,  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
will  only  Increase. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  correct.  Further  delay  in 
building  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  un- 
conscionable. 

He  is  also  right  that  the  trans-Canada 
pipeline  is,  indeed,  a  "red  hearing."  If 
congressional  approval  for  a  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  is  denied,  and  ^f  a  trans- 
Canada  route  results,  the  outcome  will 
only  be  further  delayed. 

Our  entire  economy  will  be  adversely 
affected.  The  Nation  cannot  stop  for  want 
of  fuel.  Congress  must  not  let  this  Na- 
tion grind  to  a  halt  because  we  have  not 
developed  our  domestic  fuel  sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  edi- 
torial reprinted  from  pages  1  and  2  of 
the  Baltimore  News  American  of  May  13 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Edttor's  Report— The  Wolf  Is  Here 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 
New    York.— Three    long    years    ago — on 
June  25,  1970,  to  be  exact— this  column  was 
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devoted  to  a  call  for  iirgent  action  on  a 
matter  whose  importance  was  described  as 
Involving  nothing  less  than  "the  well-being 
of  the  entire  United  States." 

Those  words,  which  struck  some  of  my 
readers  as  exaggeration,  were  written  In  a 
report  sent  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  It  told 
how  a  group  of  conservation  extremists  and 
government  indecision  were  blocking  the 
800-mlle  pipeline  needed  to  tap  the  ocean 
of  oil  discovered  In  1968  under  Prudhoe  Bay, 
off  Alaska's  ice-bound  North  Slope. 

If  the  pipeline  had  been  built  as  originally 
planned,  two  million  gallons  of  American  oil 
now  would  be  flowing  our  fuel-hungry  way 
today — every  day — through  the  ice-free  port 
of  Valdez  in  southern  Alaska. 

Instead,  significantly,  the  United  States 
today  Is  already  being  compelled  to  Import 
far  more  than  that  amount  from  other  coun- 
tries— or  atoout  32  per  cent  of  our  total 
supply — at  Increasingly  great  and  dangerous 
detriment  to  our  already  sick  balance  of 
payments  position. 

Words  fail  me  in  describing  the  monu- 
mental stupidity  of  not  pushing  ahead  with 
the  original  plans.  Yet  what  is  far  worse  is 
the  fact  that  even  to  date  not  a  single  Inch 
of  the  vitally  needed  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line has  been  built.  And  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. 

Readers  who  three  years  ago  thought  It 
necessary  to  declare  that  the  nation's  well- 
being  was  Involved  in  the  Alaskan  oil  im- 
passe are  Invited  to  reconsider.  They  can 
best  start  by  thinking  of  our  now  ominous 
g^eneral  shortage  of  power — half  of  which 
comes  from  oil — and  of  the  gasoline  short- 
age which  already  is  closing  stations,  rais- 
ing prices  and  threatening  drivers  with  na- 
tion-wide g£is  rationing. 

Our  whole  national  life-style  is  being  men- 
aced by  America's  lack  of  adequate  domestic 
oil  supplies.  Yet  we  continue  to  keep  in 
an  Alaskan  deep  freeze  what  has  been  called 
"one  of  the  largest  petroleum  accumulations 
known  to  the  world  today" — at  least  Is  and 
possibly  40  billion  gallons  of  precious  oil, 
plus  over  25  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas. 

Other  nations  regard  the  situation  as  all 
but  Incredible,  and  so  do  I.  Only  I  add  stupid, 
inexcusable  and  downright  tragic. 

Thanks  to  the  group  of  well-meaning  but 
shortsighted  and  stubborn  environmental- 
ists, and  thanks  to  government  Indecision 
and  red  tape,  it  now  will  be  at  least  another 
three  years  before  we  can  even  start  pump- 
ing out  oxir  vast  treasure. 

Even  If  the  project  got  an  official  green 
light  tomorrow,  that's  the  length  of  lost  time 
it  would  take  to  build  the  necessary  pipeline. 

What  got  me  riled  up  on  the  subject  all 
over  again  for  the  umpteenth  time  was  a 
visit  made  to  my  office  this  week  by  two  of 
Alaslta's  most  distinguished  citizens — Lieu- 
tenant Governor  M.  A.  (Red)  Boucher  and 
U.  S.  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  who  came  to  talk 
about  It  vrtth  some  of  our  editors  and  col- 
umnist Bob  Consldlne. 

Bob  and  I  had  first  met  Red  Boucher  In 
1967  when  he  was  mayor  of  Fairbanks,  man- 
aging the  local  ball  club  from  the  dugout. 

We  saw  him  again  three  years  ago  when 
Bob,  Joe  Kingsbury-Smith  and  I  stopped  off 
to  inspect  the  progress  on  the  North  Slope 
and.  Incidentally,  to  take  in  a  baseball  game 
played  from  11  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  without  the 
benefit  of  arc  lights  on  the  longest  day  of 
the  year.  It  was  Red  who  loaned  us  a  plane 
so  that  we  could  see  at  firsthand  the  activi- 
ties and  development  on  the  North  Slope  and 
get  back  the  same  long  day. 

The  glow  of  renewing  a  warm  relationship 
soon  turned  to  the  heat  of  impassioned  con- 
cern as  my  two  callers  expounded  at  length 
on  the  basic  theme  of  their  visit — how  Im- 
portant  it    is   for   the   American   public    to 


realize  and  start  adjusting  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed belt-tightening  they  face  In  the  years 
immediately  ahead. 

Here's  how  Red  summed  It  up: 

"If  people  only  knew  the  tremendous  re- 
versal of  attitudes  and  behavior  that  they 
and  this  nation  will  be  forced  to  undergo 
starting  right  now,  they  never  would  have 
permitted  the  folly  of  our  Alaskan  pipeline 
delay. 

"Today's  energy  crisis,  with  Its  power 
blackouts  and  all  the  rest.  Is  only  a  fore- 
taste of  what  is  coming  and  has  been  com- 
ing ever  since  the  late  1960s.  That's  when 
America  suddenly  ceased  being  self-suffi- 
cient in  energy. 

"It  seems  almost  lm{K>sslble  for  our  people 
to  grasp  what  this  means.  They  think  of 
their  country  as  a  land  of  boundless  riches, 
which  it  never  was,  and  think  they  can  go 
right  on  living  the  good  life  of  creature  com- 
forts made  possible  by  their  cars,  air  condi- 
tioners, adjustable  heat,  and  all  those  gizmos 
from  waffle  irons  to  automatic  tooth  brushes. 

"What  made  us  a  powerful  super-state, 
with  the  highest  living  standard  in  the 
world,  was  the  cheap  domestic  energy  supply 
we  have  been  squandering.  Energy  and  the 
oil  which  gives  most  of  It  is  the  very  life 
blood  of  our  civilization.  Now  we  are  no 
longer  self-sufficient  and  the  price  will  be 
going  up  and  up  from  now  on. 

"It  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that  the  en- 
ergy problem  already  has  become  the  most 
difficult  one  now  confronting  our  nation,  and 
not  only  domestically  but  internationally  as 
well.  For  the  first  time  In  our  history  the 
wolf  is  at  our  own  door,  and  he  won't  go 
away." 

The  energy  crisis  is  too  complicated  a 
subject  to  be  explored  here.  As  a  sample, 
however,  it  is  expected  that  the  nation's  gas 
and  oil  needs  will  be  doubled  by  1985.  Even 
before  that,  by  1980,  experts  expect  that  50 
percent  of  such  supplies  will  have  to  be 
bought  from  foreign  sources. 

Stewart  L.  Udall,  former  secretary  of  the 
Interior,  notes  that  many  economists  believe 
that  only  a  few  years  from  now  we  will  be 
spending  up  to  $30  bUllon  a  year  for  the 
Imports — a  situation  which  will  lead  to  dis- 
astrous devaluation  of  the  dollar." 

This,  of  course,  translates  into  widespread 
unemployment  and  a  radical  lowering  of  gen- 
eral living  conditions  at  home.  Internation- 
ally It  will  compel  all  sorts  of  diplomatic  re- 
adjustments as  we  compete  with  others  for 
basic  needs. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  the  latter  Is 
our  all  but  vital  need  to  assure  continued 
supplies  from  Arab  countries  which  resent 
our  support  for  Israel.  By  1980,  It  is  esti- 
mated, we  will  be  relying  on  such  countries 
for  35  per  cent  of  our  oil — oil  which  would 
be  denied  us  as  it  was  briefly  during  the  six- 
day  Arab-Israel  war  of  1967. 

Any  way  you  look  at  It  all,  there  Is  nothing 
but  trouble  ahead  for  us  so  far  as  our  energy 
needs  are  concerned. 

The  bleak  picture  painted  by  Lt.  Oov. 
Boucher  and  Sen.  Stevens  shotild  give  you  a 
pretty  good  idea  why  further  delay  In  build- 
ing the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  Is  unconscion- 
able. The  oil  It  can  provide  us  by  no  means 
will  solve  our  problems,  but  getting  at  It  Is 
the  most  expedient  step  we  can  and  must 
take. 

At  the  moment,  the  pipeline  Is  being  de- 
layed while  Congress  considers  a  bill  to  per- 
mit an  essential  broadening  of  right-of-way 
limits  set  by  an  outmoded  1926  law.  Discus- 
sion of  the  measure  Is  expected  within  two 
weeks.  Favorable  action  is  foreseen  despite 
some  mldwestern  lawmakers  who  would  like 
a  proposed  alternate  pipeline  through  Canada 
to  their  region. 

Passage  of  the  right-of-way  bill,  unfor- 
tunately, will  end  only  the  latest  In  the  inter- 


minable series  of  hurdles  placed  In  the  way 
of  the  oil  companies  In  their  struggle  to 
build  the  trans-Alaskan  route. 

As  next  step,  the  matter  will  go  back 
to  the  federal  courts  where  the  conserva- 
tionists are  challenging  an  envlrorunental 
statement  of  the  oil  companies.  The  challeng- 
ers can  be  relied  on  to  drag  the  proceedings 
out  as  long  as  possible  by  demanding  further 
study  of  the  proposed  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line. 

This  is  a  beauty  of  a  red  herring.  Even 
if  the  alternate  line  were  found  to  be  prac- 
tical. It  would  take  four  or  flve  years  to  settle 
native  land  claims  alone — not  to  mention 
years  more  to  construct  It. 

The  trans-Alaskan  line  has  been  researched 
every  which  way.  Its  potential  danger  to 
wildlife  or  the  environment  would  be  abso- 
lutely negligible.  And  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  10  years  or  so  for  oil  we  need 
right  now. 

What  can  you  do  about  It?  If  you  feel  as  I 
do,  at  the  very  least  you  can  write  to  your 
favorite-  lawmaker  hi  Washington  and  tell 
him. 


BEATITUDES   FOR   BUSINESSMEN 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
read  an  article  entitled  "Beatitudes  for 
Businessmen"  which  was  authored  by 
Rev.  Harry  E.  Olson,  Jr.,  senior  pastor  of 
the  Messiah  Lutheran  Church  in  Fargo, 
N.  Dak. 

This  short  article  by  Reverend  Olson  is 
not  only  beautifully  written  and  very  ex- 
pressive, but  I  feel  it  is  also  quite  appro- 
priate for  these  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Beatttudes  roR  BtrsnnssMEN 
(By  Harry  E.  Olson,  Jr.) 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  will  trust 
other  men. 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  Is  determined 
to  control  himself. 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  not  only 
counts  his  blessings  but  makes  his  blessings 
count. 

Blessed  wiU  be  the  man  who  can  turn  his 
barricades  Into  bridges. 

Blessed  wUl  be  the  man  who  works  hard 
but  does  not  press. 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  does  not  de- 
mand achievement  but  deserves  It. 

Blessed  will  be  the  man  who  Is  willing  not 
only  to  improve  his  circumstances  but  more 
willing  to  Improve  himself. 


CAN  NIXON  STILL  GOVERN? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  Sunday's 
June  3,  Washington  Post  there  appeared 
a  very  thoughtful  column  written  by  Jo- 
seph Kraft  on  whether  the  issue  of  Wa- 
tergate has  incapacitated  the  President's 
ability  to  govern. 

Mr.  Kraft  ofifers  some  helpful  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  President  can  be  ef- 
fective, in  spite  of  the  obstacle  Water- 
gate poses.  As  Mr.  Kraft  notes: 

The  model  on  the  big  Issues  should  be  the 
sharing  of  power  with  the  Congress  which 
President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  arranged 
with  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Sam  Raybum 
during  the  last  two  years  of  hU  administra- 
tion. 
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First,  however,  the  columnist  warns 
that  the  President  could  govern  despite 
Watergate  "if  he  stops  dreaming  of 
heroic  achievements  redounding  to  his 
personal  glory." 

The  point  is  that  the  Nation  is  con- 
fronted with  severe  economic  problems 
and  it  would  behoove  the  President  to 
begin  working  closely  with  Congress  in 
seeking  resolution  of  these  problems. 
Congressional  cries  for  at  least  a  tem- 
porary freeze  on  wages  and  prices  is  a 
constructive  plea  to  the  President  which 
which  he  should  heed. 

There  are  many  areas  of  international 
and  domestic  concern  with  which  the 
President  and  Congress  can  work  to- 
gether on  in  an  effort  to  resolve  many 
problem  areas.  But  it  is  going  to  take  an 
about-face  by  the  President  in  his  rela- 
tions with  Congress  if  this  is  to  transpire. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kraft's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Can  Mr.  Nixon  Still  Govern? 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Can  the  President  govern  despite  Water- 
gate? The  answer  seems  to  be  yes,  if  he 
stops  dreaming  of  heroic  achievements  re- 
dounding to  his  personal  glory.  The  model 
on  the  big  issues  should  be  the  sharing  of 
power  with  the  Congress  which  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower  arranged  with  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Sam  Raybum  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  administration. 
Consider  flrst  the  economy. 
Mr.  Nixon,  working  through  the  medium 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  Shultz, 
has  tried  to  apply  his  own  personal  patented 
political  medicine.  That  is.  unrestrained  con- 
sumer spending  for  the  silent  majority:  tight 
restraints  on  parts  of  the  federal  budget 
that  help  Democratic  clients;  and  an  abso- 
lute minimum  of  controls  on  prices  and 
wages.  As  a  result,  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
have  gone  out  of  sight.  It  Is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  wages  follow.  When  they  do, 
the  boom  will  topple  over  into  a  serious  re- 
cession. 

Nobody  can  be  certain  about  the  right 
cure  for  all  these  troubles — particularly  at 
a  time  of  Watergate  Jitters.  But  the  right 
flrst  step  is  to  apply  a  temporary  freeze  on 
wages  and  prices.  Two  of  the  most  thought- 
ful congressional  Democrats — Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana  and  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills 
or  Arkansas— suggested  precisely  that  last 
week,  and  If  the  President  only  accepts  their 
formula,  he  will  be  on  top  of  a  problem  that 
could  become  truly  dangerous. 

Consider  next  the  matter  of  dealing  with 
friends  and  allies  which  found  expression 
last  week  in  Mr.  Nixon's  meeting  with  French 
President  Georges  Pompidou  In  Iceland. 

Mr.  Nixon's  chief  foreign  policy  adviser, 
Henry  Kissinger,  has  been  talking  about  a 
new  Atlantic  charter  which  would  link  the 
United  States,  Japan  and  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  in  a  big  deal  to  end  all  big 
deals.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the  material 
for  a  big  deal  isn't  there.  Nobody  has  fig- 
ured out  how  to  take  the  Japanese  Into  the 
club,  and  the  Europeans  are  at  odds  as  to 
how  to  manage  their  own  defense  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

So  the  best  approach  would  be  to  let  mat- 
ters follow  their  present  course.  Various  sec- 
retaries of  defense  would  get  together  and 
modernize  security  arrangements.  Various 
secretaries  of  the  treasury  would  work  out 
plans  for  a  new  monetary  system.  Trade  ne- 
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gotlatlons  would  go  forward  after  the  Con- 
gress passes  a  new  trade  bill.  Various  people, 
in  other  words,  would  make  music  without 
any  Toscaninl  trying  to  orchestrate  a  su- 
preme symphony  from  the  White  House. 

Lastly,  there  Is  the  Issue  of  dealing  with 
the  Communists  which  comes  to  a  head  when 
Leonid  Brezhnev  "of  the  Soviet  Union  visits 
the  United  States  this  month.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
Is  hungry  for  American  capital,  know-how, 
machinery  and  grain. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kissinger 
have  wTung  from  Mr.  Brezhnev  various  trades 
of  special  uses  to  their  clients.  In  particular, 
they  have  used  Mr.  Brezhnev's  appetite  for 
American  favor  to  make  a  deal  that  improves 
the  survivability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
regime  of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thteu.  Ap- 
parently they  have  some  other  complicated 
arrangement  In  mind  for  the  Brezhnev  trip. 
But  With  Mr.  Nixon  In  a  vulnerable  po- 
sition because  of  Watergate,  the  sensible 
thing  for  him  Is  to  return  to  basics.  What 
this  country,  and  Indeed  the  whole  world, 
wants  out  of  Moscow  is  the  beginning  of 
a  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  central 
Europe  which  will  permit  the  United  States 
to  thin  out  Its  commitments  In  Europe.  The 
Congress  and  especially  Mansfield  have  been 
pushing  for  that  all  along.  So  by  associating 
himself  with  the  congressional  leaders,  the 
President  will  be  in  potent  position  to  wring 
from  the  Russians  what  we  should  have  been 
seeking  all  along  as  a  first  priority— arrange- 
ments for  a  mutual  troop  withdrawal  from 
Europe. 

In  sum,  the  President  can  continue  to  gov- 
ern while  the  Watergate  investigation  goes 
forward.  And  there  Is  no  need  to  sprint 
through  the  hearings,  as  now  argued  by  those 
who  used  to  favor  a  total  cover-up. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  believe  that  tne  "Energy 
Crisis"  is  in  fact  just  one  problem.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  the  case.  The 
"energy  crisis"  represents  a  number  of 
severe  problems  that  are  affecting  many 
parts  of  this  country  in  many  different 
ways. 

Recently  the  important  petrochemical 
industry  has  been  stricken  by  this  Na- 
tion's energy  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry is  a  vital  industry  to  America. 
Petrochemicals  are  used  in  the  compo- 
sition of  literally  thousands  of  products 
that  are  necessary  in  our  day  to  day 
living. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  on 
May  29  that  many  of  the  Nation's  petro- 
chemical firms  are  now  facing  close- 
downs, layoffs,  and  that  consumers  can 
look  forward  to  rising  prices. 

Mr.  President,  immediate  construction 
of  the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  could  help 
alleviate  this  problem  by  providing  the 
energy  necessary  to  help  keep  this  Na- 
tion's petrochemical  industry  on  stream 
and  conversely  assuring  the  American 
people  that  the  products  they  need  will 
in  fact  be  available. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  over  ramifi- 
cations of  this  Nation's  energy  shortage 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Petrochemical  Firms  Sat   Price  Increases, 

Shortages  Likely  as  Energy  Woes  Mount 

(By  Jeffrey  A.  Perlman) 

Save  your  plastic  bags.  They  may  be  col- 
lector's Items  before  long. 

Plastic  bags,  along  with  floor  tiles,  syn- 
thetic flbers  and  hundreds  of  other  products 
derived  from  petrochemicals,  may  eventually 
be  priced  off  the  market  if  something  isn't 
done  about  the  energj'  crisis. 

That's  the  gloomy  warning  from  chemical 
Industries  executives,  who  say  the  heavy 
world-wide  demand  for  fossU  fuels  is  hitting 
them  with  a  double  whammy.  Like  everyone 
else,  chemical  companies  are  paying  more  for 
fuel  to  power  their  plants.  But  since  so  many 
of  their  products  are  derived  from  these  same 
petroleum-based  fuels,  chemical  manufac- 
turers are  also  faced  with  unprecedented 
shortages  and  rising  costs  of  raw  materials. 

"It  isn't  even  a  question  of  how  much 
housewives  wUl  have  to  pay  for  Glad  bags  " 
says  Richard  C.  Perry,  chairman  of  Union 
Carbide  Corp.'s  energy  task  force.  "There's 
a  serious  question  of  whether  Glad  bags  will 
even  be  available."  At  the  very  least,  he  pre- 
dicts, the  dual  squeeze  on  ene'rgy  is  likely  to 
cause  scattered  plant  closedowns,  layoffs  and 
rising  consumer  prices. 

SUPPLY   AND  DEMAND 

The  reasons  are  purely  economic.  Natural- 
gas  prices  in  the  Gulf  Coast  area,  where  much 
of  the  country's  fuel  supply  originates,  have 
doubled  in  the  past  two  :  ears,  and  the  rise 
shows  no  sign  of  slowing.  And  the  price  of 
coal  has  risen  40 Vc  in  the  same  period.  Mean- 
while, the  chemical  industry's  demand  for  its 
increasingly  expensive  energy  Is  expected  to 
more  than  quadruple  by  1980  to  about  68 
quadrUUon  BTUs,  or  units  of  heat.  This  Is 
nearly  as  much  energy  as  will  be  used  by  the 
entire  nation  this  year. 

Gerald  L.  Decker,  Dow  Chemical  Co.'s  en- 
ergy specialist,  says  that  by  1980  It  will  cost 
32 ',0  more  to  make  polyvinyl  chloride,  a  ma- 
jor plastic  used  In  products  such  as  bowling 
balls  and  floor  tiles.  Moreover,  he  anticipates 
a  23';  rise  in  the  cost  of  producing  polyethyl- 
ene, used  to  make  plastic  bags,  dishes  and 
bottles.  And  ethylene  glycol,  used  in  anti- 
freeze, polyester  flbers  and  plastics,  should 
cost  8  To  more  to  produce  by  1980,  he  says. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

FROM  SODA  ASH  TO  SEAT  BELTS 

Wherever  possible,  chemical  makers  hope 
to  recover  these  extra  costs  with  price  In- 
creases. Indeed,  the  rising  cost  of  energy  Is 
already  btlng  blamed  for  recent  price  rises  on 
a  number  of  major  plastics,  including  poly- 
ethylene, which  is  in  very  short  supply. 

In  certain  product  lines,  raw-material 
shortages  have  created  almost  black  market 
conditions.  Both  polystyrene  and  styrene, 
are  In  extremely  short  supply  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  benzene,  a  petroleum  product 
from  which  both  are  derived.  Because  of 
shortages,  the  prices  smaU  distributors  are 
charging  for  the  two  plastics  are  going 
through  the  roof. 

Dow,  a  major  producer  of  the  plastics,  ac- 
knowledges that  a  black  market  of  sorts 
exists  but  claims  it  Involves  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  total  market.  Only  a  few  middle- 
men who  sell  to  manufacturers  are  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  the  situation,  a  Dow 
spokesman  says. 

Morton  Levine,  president  of  Amberlite  Plas- 
tics Corp.,  a  Leominster.  Mass.,  comb  man- 
ufacturer, says  he  can't  get  enough  polysty- 
rene, the  raw  material  for  his  combs.  WhUe 
he  once  paid  15  cents  a  pound,  he  now  Is 
charged  23  cents  a  pound — provided  he  can 
get  someone  to  sell  him  the  stuff.  By  contrast, 
Dow  says  it  is  currently  selling  the  plastic 
to  distributors  for  13  to  13 'i  cents  a  pound. 
Distributors  normally  charge  an  extra  two 
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cents  a  pound  to  their  customers.  Dow  says. 
Mr.  Levlne  worries  about  getting  enough 
polystyrene  to  keep  his  plant  operating  and 
his  40  employes  on  the  payroll.  He  can't  buy 
from  f  major  producer,  he  says,  because  they 
sell  only  to  long-standmg  customers.  With 
small  distributors  running  out  of  the  mate- 
rial, he  says,  "I'm  left  out  In  the  cold." 

Although  the  real  crunch  Is  expected  sev- 
eral years  hence,  energy  problems  are  already 
beginning  to  reshape  the  chemical  business. 
For  one  thing,  chemical  markets  are  all 
closed  to  new  entrants.  "If  you  aren't  al- 
ready In  the  business,  you  might  as  well  for- 
get It,"  says  J.  Peter  Grace,  chairman  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co..  a  diversified  chemicals  and 
consumer-products  concern. 

What's  more,  many  chemical  companies 
have  begun  to  alter  their  product  mix  as  a  re- 
sult Of  fuel  shortages.  Allied  Chemical  Corp., 
for  example,  has  diverted  capital  spending 
away  from  Its  traditional  chemicals  business 
Into  products  less  dependent  on  large 
amounts  of  energy,  such  as  automobile  seat 
belts.  And  about  half  the  company's  $180 
million  capital  budget  this  year  Is  earmarked 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration. 

The  need  for  energy  Is  also  changing  mar- 
keting strategy.  "Energy  Is  quickly  replac- 
ing gold  as  the  standard  of  value  In  com- 
merce," Mr.  Decker  observes.  With  energy 
prices  rising  so  fast,  suppliers  of  chemicals 
requiring  a  lot  of  energy  to  produce  are  loath 
to  sign  long-term  contracts  with  their  cus- 
tomers. If  they  do,  the^  are  demanding  In- 
creasingly that  customers  sweeten  the  deal 
by  paying  in  energy  as  well  as  cash.  Dow 
Chemical  and  Shell  OU  Co.  have  reportedly 
signed  such  an  agreement.  In  which  Dow  will 
supply  chlorine  In  return  for  Shell's  ethylene, 
a  petroleum  raw  material  vital  to  the  chem- 
ical mdustry.  Customers  unable  to  come  up 
with  energy  payments  are  forced  to  buy  cer- 
tain chemicals  under  more  expensive  short- 
term  contracts. 

A  GLIMPSE   OP  THE  FUTURE? 

Some  concerns  have  already  seen  grim  pre- 
views of  fuel  shortages  likely  to  ccme.  In 
recent  weeks,  for  example,  both  Union  Car- 
bide and  PPG  Industries  Inc.  have  been  be- 
set by  power  blackouts  at  some  of  their 
Puerto  Rlcan  facilities.  And  difficulties  In 
obtaining  hydrocarbon  raw  mat«rlals  have 
disrupted  production  for  the  past  six  weeks 
at  Puerto  Rlcan  Olefins  Co.,  Jointly  owned  by 
PPG  and  Commonwealth  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Such  delays  can  have  a  ripple  effect,  as 
when  fuel  shortages  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
recently  forced  Union  Carbide  to  cut  deliv- 
eries of  calcium  carbide,  a  basic  raw  material 
used  In  making  cleaning  solvents.  Because 
of  Union  Carbide's  action.  Hooker  Chemical 
Corp.  claims  It  had  to  close  permanently  Its 
cleaning-solvents  operation  In  Tacoma. 

Production  curtailments  will  be  more  fre- 
quent as  time  goes  by.  Industry  officials  pre- 
dict, because  chemical  companies  for  the  first 
time  are  being  forced  to  compete  with  other 
major  users  for  available  energy.  Already, 
federal  and  state  regulatory  agencies  have 
begun  to  assign  priorities  for  deliveries  of 
natural  gas,  the  fuel  most  In  demand.  In  the 
event  of  severe  shortages.  And,  generally 
speaking,  chemical  companies- are  winding 
up  third  In  line,  behind  public  utilities  and 
residential  users. 

Right  now.  Union  Carbide  and  a  dozen 
other  chemical  concerns  are  battling  Houston 
Light  &  Power  Co.  over  who  will  get  first 
crack  at  natural  gas  supplied  to  the  Houston 
area  by  Pennzoll  Co.  Texas  regulatory  officials 
are  expected  to  hand  down  a  decision  soon. 

A  SCRAMBLE   FOR  CLEAN   FUEL 

The  chemical  companies  contend  they 
should  be  given  top  priority  because  most  of 
their  plants  are  built  to  use  only  natural 


gas.  Utilities,  they  claim,  can  convert  to  al- 
ternate fuels  at  less  cost,  because  their  plants 
are  designed  to  use  more  than  one  type  of 
fuel.  The  utilities  argue  that  clean,  low-sul- 
phur oil — the  only  other  tyjje  of  fuel  that 
would  enable  them  to  meet  federal  pollution 
standards — Is  Just  as  scarce  as  natural  gas. 

Officials  within  the  chemical  Industry  rec- 
ognize they  are  waging  an  unpopular  battle. 
Asks  one:  "How  do  you  tell  your  wife  she 
can't  heat  the  apartment  because  the  fuel  Is 
needed  to  employ  thousands  of  people  who 
make   products  like   polyethylene?" 

Despite  the  worrying,  however.  Industry 
profits  have  been  unaffected  by  the  crisis. 
This  year's  first  quarter  earnings  were  the 
highest  on  record,  and  chemical  stocks  have 
held  up  reasonably  well  In  the  recent  market 
decline.  "It's  a  very  healthy  Industry  at  the 
moment."  declares  one  securities  analyst  who 
follows  chemical  concerns. 

Such  optimism,  according  to  experts  within 
the  Industry.  Is  based  on  the  conviction  that 
somehow  the  energy  problem  will  go  away. 
But  "that's  an  assumption  that  nobody  ought 
to  be  making,"  warns  Mr.  Perry  of  Union 
Carbide. 

A    HOLDCNC   ACTION 

Nevertheless,  to  help  delay  the  day  of  reck- 
oning, the  Manufacurlng  Chemists  Associa- 
tion and  the  Petrochemical  Energy  Group, 
two  trade  associations,  have  mounted  a  mas- 
sive lobbying  effort  in  which  they  charge  that 
the  nation's  energy  policies  favor  big  oil  com- 
panies at  the  chemical  Industry's  expense. 
They  say  U.S.  chemical  concerns  are  at  a  com- 
petitive dlsttdvanatge  because  overseas  pro- 
ducers have  ready  access  to  low-cost  foreign 
gas.  The  U.S.  companies  complain  they  must 
pay  domestic  refineries  about  60%  more  for 
the  same  raw  materials. 

To  ease  this  situation,  U.S.  chemical  pro- 
ducers are  asking  the  government  to  lift  im- 
port restrictions  on  natural  gas  and  allow 
additional  oil  Imports  so  that  U.S.  refineries 
can  produce  more  low-sulphur  fuel.  This, 
they  reason,  should  take  some  of  the  supply- 
and-demand  pressure  off  natural  gas.  They'd 
also  like  to  see  economic  Incentives  for  other 
industrial  and  utility  users  to  switch  away 
from  natural  gas  to  alternate  fuels. 

In  the  meantime,  chemical  companies  are 
seeking  ways  to  save  energy.  Dow.  for  exam- 
ple, wEis  able  to  cut  energy  consumption  20  T. 
last  winter  at  Its  latex-manufacturing  opera- 
tion in  Midland.  Mich.  The  facility  was  a 
major  steam  user,  and  Dow  found  that  heat- 
ing waste  tars  Instead  of  water  provided  the 
same  amount  of  heat  using  less  energy.  With 
the  energy  it  saved,  Dow  estimates.  New 
York  City  could  operate  Its  subway  system 
for  two  vears. 


Agricttltctre  Needs  a  Chance 


AGRICULTURE  NEEDS  A  CHANGE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  lately  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
administration's  agricultural  policies. 
For  the  consumer,  these  policies  have 
brought  higher  prices;  for  the  farmer, 
they  have  failed  to  bring  adequate  in- 
comes. 

We  need  new  directions  in  our  attitude 
toward  agriculture,  but  the  administra- 
tion shows  little  sign  of  giving  us  any 
fresh  thinking. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  Business  Week  editor- 
ial on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


There  Is  a  sort  of  rough  Justice  In  the  fact 
that  the  Agriculture  Dept.  this  week  drew  the 
painful  task  of  telling  the  American  public 
that  the  cost  of  food  to  the  average  family 
went  up  2.4 ''c  between  January  and  February. 
The  Administration  has  blamed  bad  luck 
and  bad  weather  for  the  climb  In  food  prices. 
But  the  main  reason  Is  bad  management.  And 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Earl  Butz,  has 
been  primarily  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment mistakes. 

Under  Butz.  the  Agriculture  Dept.  has 
acted  as  though  inflation  and  wage-price  con- 
trols were  the  problems  of  some  other  coun- 
try. It  has  plugged  away  slngle-mlndedly  with 
policies  designed  to  limit  crops  and  raise 
farm  Incomes  by  raising  farm  prices. 

It  slept  quietly  through  the  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  for  huge  grain  purchasts 
last  year.  And  though  It  Is  supposed  to  em- 
ploy some  of  the  most  expert  agricultural 
forecasters  In  the  world,  It  tlld  not  anticipate 
the  Impact  of  the  purchase  program  on  world 
markets.  When  the  prices  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  skyrocketed,  no  one  was  more  sur- 
prised than  Agriculture,  which  found  Itself 
obligated  to  pay  $100-mllllon  export  subsi- 
dies on  the  Russian  purchases. 

Nor  has  the  department  shown  any  ca- 
pacity to  learn  from  Its  mistakes.  When  It  set 
up  crop  targets  last  fall.  It  still  was  thinking 
of  limiting  output.  And  more  recently,  it  pro- 
grammed a  cutback  In  turkey  production  to 
keep  prices  up. 

Butz's  scornful  opposition  to  farm  price 
controls  has  made  it  all  but  Impossible  for 
the  Administration  to  give  this  crucial  ques- 
tion serious  consideration.  And  since  he  ranks 
as  a  super-Cabinet  official,  his  public  com- 
ments have  undermined  confidence  over- 
seas In  the  willingness  of  the  Administration 
to  do  anything  effective  about  Inflation. 

When  the  most  productive  agricultural 
country  In  the  world  flnds  Itself  facing  run- 
away prices  and  food  shortages.  It  needs  a 
new  policy  and  new  people  to  administer 
the  policy.  The  only  way  President  Nixon  can 
now  do  what  must  be  done  with  prices  is  to 
overhaul  the  Agriculture  Dept.,  beginning 
with  the  replacement  of  Secretary  Butz. 
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and  thereby  join  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  our  allies  In  this  statement  against 
world  violence. 


THE   GENOCroE   CONVENTION  AND 
DOUBLE  JEOPARDY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
argument  has  been  made  against  the 
Genocide  Convention  that  its  ratification 
would  make  American  citizens  vulner- 
able to  situations  of  double  jeopardy,  or 
two  prosecutions  for  one  crime.  They 
argue  that  an  American,  tried  and  ac- 
quitted of  crimes  by  an  American  court, 
might  conceivably  be  retried  for  genocide 
by  any  international  tribunal. 

If  this  were  the  case  we  would  have 
cause  to  worry.  Fortunately  it  is  not. 
Ratification  of  the  convention  would  not 
change  our  existing  treaties.  In  the 
United  States,  no  citizen  can  be  extra- 
dited for  a  crime  for  which  he  has  al- 
ready been  tried  and  acquitted.  Thus,  xm- 
der  the  Genocide  Convention  no  citizen 
would  run  the  risk  of  double  jeopardy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States 
has  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention.  We 
would  still  be  protected  from  imjust  pro- 
secution and  would  enhance  our  position 
of  world  leadership  by  emphatically  en- 
dorsing this  worthy  humanitarian  treaty. 

Once  again  I  urge  the  Senate  to  de- 
cisively ratify  the  Genocide  Convention 


AN  ADEQUATE  UNDERSTANDING  OF 
THE  CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS  OP 
THE  "WATERGATE  TRAGEDY" 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
important  that  all  Americans  seek  and 
obtain  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  what  is  commonly 
being  termed  the  "Watergate  Tragedy." 
In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  perceptive 
speech  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  given  at  the 
recent  Temple  University  commence- 
ment. Senator  Brooke  clearly  delineates 
several  weaknesses  in  our  present  gov- 
ernmental system  that  made  possible  the 
occurrence  of  the  present  tragedy.  He 
also  suggests  why  it  is  important  to 
maintain  a  balanced  perspective  as  we 
attempt  to  reconcile  our  ideals  with  the 
realities  of  political  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Senator  Brooke's  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  Senator  Brooke 
When  I  accepted  your  gracious  Invitation, 
I  hoped  that  disquieting  national  events 
would  not  once  again  intrude  upon  the 
conmiencement  season  as  they  have  for  a 
period  stretching  hack  Into  the  childhood  of 
many  of  you  who  graduate  today. 

In  that  period  we  have  witnessed  the  as- 
sassination of  our  national  leaders,  and  as- 
sassination or  the  threat  thereof  has  haunted 
our  national  elections. 

An  American  President,  elected  by  the 
greatest  margin  In  the  nation's  history, 
found  himself  by  the  end  of  his  term  un- 
able to  move  among  the  people. 

A  war  thousands  of  miles  away  In  South- 
east Asia  has  bitterly  divided  us,  and,  as 
was  said  about  the  War  Between  the  States, 
"It  Is  over,  but  they  wUl  not  let  it  be  over." 
Public  opinion  polls  have  shown  a  growing 
distrust  of  the  American  people  of  their  gov- 
ernment Itself — not  only  of  Its  competency, 
but  of  Its  very  honesty. 

And  now  we  suffer  an  attempted  subver- 
sion of  our  most  Important  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  electoral  process  Itself,  not  by 
a  foreign  power  as  we  for  so  long  feared,  but 
allegedly  by  some  of  the  highest  officials  In 
our  government. 

Therefore,  I  find  It  difficult,  if  not  Impos- 
sible, in  this  confused  and  ailing  time  in  our 
history  to  Ignore  In  my  remarks  the  Inten- 
tions and  Implications  of  Watergate,  or  to 
try  to  suggest  they  are  of  but  minor  or 
passing  Interest. 

Oh,  I  know  that  Watergate  Is  painful  to 
the  American  people  and  that  many  wish 
that  It  would  just  go  away.  But  most  pain- 
ful national  events  do  not  readily  disappear. 
And  It  Is  more  likely  that  we  will  have  to 
live  with  Watergate,  Its  Investigations,  Its 
Indictments,  Its  trials,  its  appeals  and  many 
of  Its  by-product  legislation  for  years  to 
come. 

For  a  long  time,  many  of  you  and  I  have 
agonized  over  how  and  why  "Vietnam". 
Today,  we  ask  the  same  questions  about 
Watergate — how  and  why?  Were  we  vic- 
tims of  well-intentioned  but  dangerously 
misguided   policies    and    assumptions?   Had 


we  become  so  preoccupied  with  national 
security  that  we  neglected  to  recognize 
other  grave  dangers?  Had  we  failed  to  see 
that  once  set  into  motion,  actions  and  men 
become  subject  to  dynamics  and  tempta- 
tions which  have  a  way  and  a  course  of  their 
own? 

Many  have  come  to  realize  that  Vietnam 
was  more  than  the  result  of  men  committed 
to  the  wrong  ideals.  And  I  believe  that  we 
win  find  the  same  to  be  true  of  Watergate 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  men  in- 
volved in  Watergate  who  betrayed  the  trust 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is  true,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  sys- 
tem is  now  working  to  bring  out  the  truth 
and  bring  the  guUty  to  Justice.  But,  we  can- 
not forget  that  the  whole  web  of  Intrigue 
was  originally  discovered  and  unravelled 
through  a  fragUe  combination  of  circum- 
stances and  luck. 

It  Is  wrong  to  say  that  sabotage  and 
espionage  are  political  facts  of  life.  Nor  is 
It  right  to  portray  the  men  Involved  as 
merely  over-zealous  In  their  loyalty  to  a 
cause  in  which  they  believed. 

While  we  make  no  excuses  for  the  In- 
dividual perpetrators  of  "Watergate,"  we 
should  make  no  assumption  that  their'  pros- 
ecution and  possible  conviction  will  be  suffi- 
cient remedies. 

Par  greater  questions  must  be  resolved 
than  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  persons 
Involved. 

Were  Vietnam  and  Watergate  but  Isolated 
aberrations  In  our  system  of  government 
and  policy  making,  we  might  feel  safe— 
simply  by  removing  the  men  whose  policies 
or  actions  we  reject.  Or  Is  It  possible  that 
both  Vietnam  and  Watergate  warn  us  in 
vivid  terms  that  we  have  allowed  the  type 
of  government  to  develop  which  those  who 
framed  the  Constitution  and  founded  the 
government  so  thoughtfully  sought  to 
prevent.  '  e  w 

The  men  who  structured  our  government 
understood  that  "power  Is  of  an  encroach- 
ing nature,  and  that  It  ought  to  be  effectu- 
ally restrained  from  passing  the  limits  as- 
signed to  It."  "It  may  be  a  reflection  on 
human  nature,"  they  wrote  In  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers:  "that  such  devices  should  be 
necessary  to  control  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment. But  what  Is  government  Itself  but  the 
greatest  of  all  reflections  on  human  na- 
ture. ...  In  framing  a  government  which  Is 
to  be  administered  by  men  over  men  the 
great  difficulty  lies  In  this:  you  must  first 
enable  the  government  to  control  the  gov- 
erned; and  In  the  next  place  oblige  It  to 
control  Itself.  A  dependence  on  the  people  Is 
no  doubt,  the  primary  control  on  the  govern- 
ment, but  experience  has  taught  mankind 
the  necessity  of  auxiliary  precautions." 

The  Constitution  therefore  seeks  to  di- 
vide and  balance  the  powers  of  government 
among  its  branches  to  prevent  any  one 
branch  from  exceeding  its  defined  and  safe 
limits.  Should  any  one  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  Federal  government  lose  its  sense  of 
restraint.  Its  ambitions  should  be  stayed  by 
the  deterrent  power  of  the  other  two 
branches. 

There  were  complementarv  advantages  in- 
herent In  a  legislative  and  an  executive 
branch  which  would  not  only  benefit  the 
nation,  but  also  effectively  check  the  pos- 
sible abuses  of  power  by  either.  "Vigor  and 
expedition"  were  the  quaUtles  of  the 
Executive. 

In  contrast  to  the  role  of  the  hare,  the 
Congress  was  valued  for  being  a  plodding  tor- 
toise. "In  the  legislature,  promptitude  of  de- 
cision Is  oftener  an  evil  than  a  benefit.  The 
differences  of  opinion  and  the  jarrlngs  of 
parties  In  that  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, though  they  may  sometimes  obstruct 


salutary  plans,  yet  often  promote  dellbera- 
tlons  and  circumspection,  and  serve  to  check 
excesses  In  the  majority." 

But  we  Americans  have  always  prided  our- 
selves on  being  a  "can  do"  people.  And  it 
was  this  impatient  attitude  perhaps  as  much 
as  specific  exigencies  that  lured  us  from  the 
wisdom  and  safety  of  a  balanced  govern- 
ment. We  Increasingly  valued  efficient  gov- 
ernment over  representative  and  deliberative 
government — over  the  need  for  thought,  the 
questioning  of  power,  and  the  vigorous  rep- 
resentation of  aU  groups  and  opimons.  We 
came  to  Judge  the  government  by  its  ability 
to  get  things  done,  and  thus  we  not  only 
tolerated  but  encouraged  ascent  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  decline  of  the  Congress. 

The  New  Deal  spurred  this  trend.  In  World 
War  II  Congress  delegated  the  Presidency 
extraordinary  powers  traditionally  and  neces- 
sarily granted  to  a  President  In  times  of  war. 
And  after  that  war,  as  we  geared  our  insti- 
tutions to  our  Cold  War  fears,  the  ability  to 
act  swiftly  In  response  to  a  possible  nuclear 
attack  seemed  the  primary  defense  necessity. 
The  Presidency  had  the  ability  to  act  quickly 
and  decisively.  The  Congress,  the  deliber- 
ative body,  did  not.  Thus,  presidential  power 
continued  to  grow,  as  did  the  view  that  Con- 
gress was  an  obstructionist  relic  in  the  nu- 
clear age.  The  Founding  Fathers  had  been 
well  meaning,  we  were  told,  but  they  could 
not,  of  course,  have  understood  the  needs 
of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

And  so,  the  powers  they  allowed  the  Presi- 
dent in  time  of  war  or  in  case  of  emergency, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  Inherent  and  neces- 
sary powers  of  the  Presidency.  Even  In  normal 
circumstances,  we  came  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  virtually  at  will  in  any  situation 
he  and  he  alone  declared  vital  to  national 
security.  And  the  powers  we  allowed  him  in 
foreign  policy  were  gradually  used  also  in 
domestic  policy. 

But,  the  growth  of  presidential  power  was 
not  simply  a  result  of  executive  encroach- 
ment. We  cannot   Ignore   congressional   ac- 
quiescence or  excuse  Congressional  lethargy. 
Not  until  recent  months  did  Congress  become 
fully  aware  of  its  own  responsibUity  for  its 
eclipse.  When  it  tried  this  year  to  reconstruct 
what  had  happened,  It  required  several  com- 
puters simply  to  track  down  all  the  emer- 
gency powers,  domestic  and  foreign,  impor- 
tant and   trivial,   which   Congress   over   the 
years   had   granted    the    Presidency.   At    last 
count.  Congress  had  delegated  through  exist- 
ing law  over  580  different  emergency  powers 
to  the  Executive.  There  were  no  provisions 
requiring  close  consultation  with  the   Con- 
gress over  the  use  of  those  delegated  powers. 
There    were    no    stipulations    for    congres- 
sional review  to  determine  If  the  emergency 
in    question    still   existed,    or    If    the    power 
delegated  was  still  relevant  to  the  situation. 
In   addition    to   the   loss   of   congressional 
power.  Informal  counterbalances  to  the  un- 
checked power  of  the  Presidency  also  passed 
away,   unnoticed   and    ur.mourned.    Particu- 
larly with  the  advent  of  television,  the  Presi- 
dent was  Increasingly  able  to  bypass  the  lead- 
ers of  his  political  party  and  go  straight  to 
the  voters.  Thus  party  checks  upon  a  Presi- 
dent's  power   were    also   weakened.    Cabinet 
posts  and  the  Vice-presidency  no  longer  had 
to   be   offered   to  people   with   strong,    inde- 
pendent political  bases  of  their  own.  Posts 
around  the  President  could  be  filled  by  men 
whose  primary-  qualification  was  their  loyalty 
to  the  President  or  by  experts  and  intellec- 
tuals, who  were  knowledgeable  in  their  fields 
but  were  In  no  political  position  to  deflect  a 
determined  President  and  his  aides  from  a 
chosen  course. 

Over  the  years,  this  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances and  misconceptions  came  to 
change  the  Presidency,  not  only  in  the  quan- 
tity of  Its  power  but  also  in  Its  quality.  A 
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certain  mystique  evolved  around  the  Presi- 
dency. The  man  who  held  It  soon  came  to 
symbolize  the  entire  nation,  what  Rousseau 
called,  "the  general  will." 

It  was  argued  that  the  President  alone  Is 
elected  by  all  the  people,  though  In  the  1960 
and  1968  elections,  the  victor  won  with  less 
than  a   majority  of  the  popular  votes  cast. 

It  was  held  that  the  President  alone  spoke 
for  the  nation  and  consequently  that  any 
check  on  the  President  was  depicted  as  a 
check  on  the  nation,  and  any  threat  to  the 
President's  Interest  came  to  be  seen  as  a 
threat  to  the  nation's  Interest — indeed  its 
security. 

The  media  gave  more  and  more  expKwure 
to  the  presidential  personality.  Psychologi- 
cally the  nation  became  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  one  man  for  Its  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  purpose.  The  White  House  was  even 
expected  to  be  the  embodiment  and  stand- 
ard for  national  taste  and  style.  The  stock 
market  could  fluctuate  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  presidential  temperature.  We 
looked  with  amused  tolerance  at  societies 
that  elevated  their  leaders  to  the  status  of 
god-king,  oblivious  to  the  dangerous  burdens 
and  temptations  we  ourselves  were  placing 
not  only  upon  the  President  himself,  but  also 
upon  his  White  House  assistants.  And  many 
of  these  assistants,  accountable  solely  to  the 
President,  had  more  power  at  their  disposal 
than  most  Congressmen  and  Senators  elected 
by  the  people. 

Having  given  the  Presidency  such  tremen- 
dous power,  the  possibility  that  a  President 
might  be  wrong  about  a  major  policy  matter 
became  a  truly  dreadful  prospect.  For  the 
corrective  mechanism  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment had  atrophied  to  the  point  of  near 
impotence. 

AndHt  was  because  of  the  war  in  Indochina 
that  many  Americans  first  came  face  to  face 
with  this  frustrating  reality.  And  it  weis  dur- 
ing this  period,  therefore,  that  we  first  began 
seriously  to  doubt  the  lesson  so  unquestlon- 
ingly  taught  by  the  recent  generation  of 
scholars — that  our  presidents  are  Judged  to 
be  active  or  passive,  strong  or  weak,  great  or 
mediocre,  almost  In  direct  correlation  with 
their  ability  to  alter  the  consitutlonal  bal- 
ance of  power  by  expanding  presidential 
power  at  the  expense  of  congressional  rights. 

Regarding  both  Vietnam  and  the  Water- 
gate, is  it  true — as  someone  has  written: 

Thus  the  world  we  made 

Pays  back  what  we  paid 

Thus  the  dark  descends 

On  our  means  become  our  ends. 

Watergate  was,  I  believe,  not  a  mark  of 
desperation,  but  a  mark  of  the  ultimate 
arrogance  of  power. 

If  Vietnam  was  the  logical  extension  of  a 
too  powerful  Presidency  in  foreign  affairs,  in 
policy  terms — Watergate  may  well  be  Its  logi- 
cal extension  at  home,  in  Institutional 
terms. 

In  Watergate,  we  may  find  it  distressing 
that  so  many  of  our  highest  officials  felt  no 
sense  of  restraint. 

But  we  must  also  ask  ourselves  why  they 
seemingly  feared  no  effective  checks  upon 
their  abuse  of  power.  And  perhaps,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  that  the  men  involved  ap- 
parently acted,  not  out  of  party  fervor  or 
desire  for  personal  gain — but  out  of  personal 
loyalty  to  the  President,  whose  interests  they 
were  unable  to  distinguish  from  those  of  the 
country  itself.  -And  they  apparently  acted  out 
of  the  rationalization  that  those  who  op- 
posed him  somehow  threatened  the  very  se- 
curity of  the  nation. 

After  living  through  Vietnam  and  Water- 
gate, will  any  of  us  really  feel  secure  simply 
by  the  removal  of  the  men  Involved?  I  think 
not. 

We  dare  not  Ignore  the  basic  danger  any 


longer.  We  must  reverse  the  erosion  of  con- 
stitutional safeguards  to  restore  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  If  Watergate  edu- 
cates the  public  and  thus  encourages  the 
Congress  to  reassert  its  powers  and  reassume 
its  responsibilities,  Its  effects  may  in  the  end 
be  healthy.  If  both  people  and  Congress  are 
forced  to  think  more  for  themselves,  rather 
than  acquiescing  In  the  Judgments  of  the 
person  who  occupies  the  White  House,  that 
too  Is  a  desirable  result. 

I  shall  not  pretend,  however,  that  the 
restoration  of  congressional  powers  and  the 
reduction  of  presidential  powers  to  more 
modest  proportions  is  a  complete  or  an  easily 
achieved  solution. 

In  order  to  responsibly  fulfill  its  duties. 
Congress  must  reform  Its  own  procedures 
and  organization.  We  must  be  politically 
courageous  In  Insisting  upon  congressional 
staff  and  resources  adequate  to  discharge 
congressional  responsibilities. 

We  must  not  again  cite  the  need  for  de- 
liberation as  an  excuse  for  not  being  re- 
sponsive to  very  real  and  immediate  needs. 
And  perhaps  a'jove  all.  Congress  must  first 
find  the  will  to  Insure  that  it  regains  and  re- 
tains its  constitutional  powers. 

To  be  sure,  the  President  will  still  have  to 
retain  great  powers.  But  these  powers  should 
be  carefully  proscribed,  and  procedures  for 
consultation  with  Congress  regularized. 

These  proposals  for  the  future  still  leave 
us  with  the  uncertainties  of  the  present. 
Many  seem  to  have  a  paralyzing  fear,  not  of 
the  act  of  Watergate,  but  of  our  ability  as 
a  people  to  accept  and  survive  the  total 
truth.  We  even  hear  cries  that  perhaps  we 
must  veil  the  truth,  if  necessary,  to  save 
the  Presidency.  I  ask  you  to  reject  that  thesis. 
We  must  never  fear  the  truth!  Let  us  learn 
from  the  truth  in  order  to  strengthen  our 
form  of  government. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  costs  of  Watergate, 
particularly  in  terms  of  public  trust.  I  rec- 
ognize some  of  the  potential  dangers  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  policy.  However,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  know,  cannot  be  subordi- 
nated to  any  other  Interests.  To  do  so  is  to 
take  the  first  long  step  down  a  path  which 
Inevitably  leads  to  totalitarianism.  And  noth- 
ing could  do  more  to  cause  a  further  loss 
of  public  trust  in  government  than  the  sus- 
picion that  facts  are  still  being  withheld — 
or  that  any  person,  however  highly  placed. 
Is  above  the  law. 

I  believe  that  this  nation  as  a  whole  is 
stronger  than  any  single  man  or  any  single 
institution.  Jefferson  wrote:  ".  .  .  that  even 
when  the  government  of  the  people's  choice 
shall  manifest  a  tendency  to  degeneracy,  we 
are  not  at  once  to  despair  but  that  the  will 
and  watchfulness  of  its  sounder  parts  will 
reform  its  aberrations,  recall  it  to  original 
and  legitimate  principles,  and  restrain  it 
within  the  rightful  limits  of  self-govern- 
ment." 

Shall  we  succumb  to  despair  or  shall  we 
confirm  Jefferson's  trust  In  us? 

You  have  been  the  most  politically  active 
generation  within  memory,  perhaps  In  our 
history.  But  the  test  of  your  commitment 
and  concern  will  not  be  Its  depth,  but  Its 
perseverance. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  you,  In  the  words 
of  Sartre,  "Like  all  dreamers  .  .  .  confused 
disenchantment  with  truth?"  Many  of  you 
have  despised  compromise  In  politics  with- 
out distinguishing  between  compromise  of 
conscience  and  compromise  of  necessity.  But 
we  would  be  wise  to  remember  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Southern  lawyer  in  the  novel 
To  Kill  a  Mockingbird :  a  man  who  had  to  do 
"our  unpleasant  things  for  us."  In  the  diffi- 
cult choices  which  must  be  made  in  national 
policy  you  must  not  make  politicians  simply 
your      mercenaries — rewarding      them      for 


agreeing  with  you,  for  patronizing  you  with 
painless  answers — leaving  the  honest  ones 
with  the  unpleasant  and  thankless  tasks  of 
reconciling  your  desires  with  reality. 

I  believe  I  know  the  depth  of  your  dis- 
illusionment with  those  of  us  who  govern — 
of  how  bitter  the  revelation  that  the  story- 
book vision  of  your  country  has  turned  out 
flawed. 

But  as  William  Faulkner  once  wrote  of 
the  South,  "I  think  that  one  never  loves  a 
land  because — you  love  despite,  not  for  the 
virtues,  but  despite  the  faults."  If  you  can 
accept  the  fact  that  your  solutions  too  will 
be  Incomplete,  and  yet  not  let  that  possi- 
bility— that  fear — paralyze  you  into  inac- 
tion and  Indifference  you  may  be  able  to 
achieve  a  safer  and  a  better,  If  a  still  im- 
perfect world. 

That  Is  a  far  more  modest  wish  than  the 
traditional  command  of  a  commencement 
orator  to  go  out  and  save  the  world.  But, 
It  Is  my  wish  for  you,  and — it  is  an  honest 
one! 


CAL-STATE,  NORTHRIDGE  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
commencement  exercises  at  California 
State  University,  Northridge,  on  June  9. 
two  milestones  in  ttie  university's  history 
will  be  noted:  successful  completion  of 
a  decade  of  educating  deaf  college  stu- 
dents alongside  hearing  students  and 
awarding  of  the  100th  master's  degree 
earned  by  a  deaf  person. 

Deaf  persons  have  participated  in  the 
university's  program  to  train  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  in  adult  education  classes,  and 
in  short-term  workshops,  since  1964.  In 
addition,  the  university  has  trained  par- 
ents of  the  deaf,  student  interpreters, 
and  professional  interpreters  for  work  in 
religious,  rehabilitation,  legal,  and  edu- 
cational fields. 

Today  120  deaf  students  pursue  liberal 
arts  studies  on  the  Northridge  campus. 
More  deaf  students  are  currently  en- 
rolled in  graduate  studies  at  CSUN  than 
at  any  other  university  in  the  world. 

Deaf  students  are  integrated  with 
hearing  sudents  in  the  mainstream  of 
university  life  because  they  are  provided 
with  support  services — interpreting, 
note-taking,  tutoring  and  counseling. 

The  program  is  national  in  scope. 
Every  State  of  the  union  has  sent  repre- 
sentatives for  training  in  various  aspects 
of  deafness. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  serv- 
ices for  the  deaf,  the  university  has 
formed  a  comprehensive  center  on  deaf- 
ness. The  California  legislature  and  the 
State  College  and  University  Board  of 
Trustees  have  designated  this  university 
as  the  one  institution  in  the  State  system 
of  higher  education  to  serve  deaf  resi- 
dents seeking  liberal  arts  education. 

Deaf  graduates  of  CSUN  are  employed 
in  23  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  teachers,  as  administrators  in  day  and 
residential  school  programs  for  the  deaf, 
in  postsecondary  programs  serving  the 
deaf  and  in  rehabilitation  agencies  at  the 
local  and  State  levels. 

The  center  is  funded  cooperatively  by 
the  university  and  the  California  State 
Department  of  Rehabilitation. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  MARYLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cently concluded  session  of  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly  passed  several  reso- 
lutions which  relate  to  issues  confront- 
ing the  Federal  Government.  The  Mary- 
land House  of  Delegates  passed  Resolu- 
tion No.  55  which  expressed  their  firm 
opposition  to  granting  amnesty  for  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters.  The  State  Sen- 
ate passed  Resolution  No.  23  which  urged 
the  Congress  to  enact  changes  in  the 
Federal  tax  structure  exempting  the 
families  of  men  missing  in  action  who 
are  subsequently  proven  to  be  dead  from 
paying  back  taxes  on  the  salaries  they 
have  received  while  their  servicemen 
were  classified  as  POW's  or  MlA's. 

Mr.  President,  because  these  resolu- 
tions address  themselves  to  national  is- 
sues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates 
Resolution  No.  55  and  the  State  Sen- 
ate Resolution  No.  23  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  RESOLtrrioN  No.  23 
Senate  Resolution  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  revise  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cvxle  so  that  the  families  of  men,  who 
had  been  in  a  status  of  Prisoner  of  War  or 
Missing  in  Action  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
are  sul>sequently  declared  to  be  legally 
dead,  would  not  be  required  to  pay  back 
taxes  on  the  salaries  paid  to  them  whUe 
their  servicemen  relatives  were  classified 
as  POW's  or  MIA's 

Whereas,  Under  existing  law  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  required  to  collect  back 
taxes  on  the  salaries  paid  to  widows  and 
relatives  of  servicemen  who  had  been  In  the 
Status  of  Prisoners  of  War  or  Missing  in 
Action  and  are  subsequently  declared  to  be 
legally  dead;  and 

Whereas,  This  present  U.S.  tax  policy 
threatens  to  deliver  a  cruel  blow  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  U.S.  Servicemen  who  had  been  In 
the  status  of  POW-MIA  In  Southeast  Asia  by 
requiring  the  collection  of  these  back  taxes; 
and 

Whereas.  This  body  believes  that  it  Is 
morally  unjust  to  attempt  to  collect  back 
taxes  on  the  salaries  of  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  their  country;  and 

Whereas,  If  enforced  this  tax  policy  will 
have  a  crushing  Impact  on  all  those  whose 
loved  ones  had  been  declared  legally  dead 
after  being  in  the  status  of  POW-MIA  in 
Southeast  Asia;  now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  That 
the  United  States  Congress  is  requested  to 
act  to  end  this  inequity  to  the  survivors  of 
U.S.  servicemen,  who  have  been  declared 
legally  dead  after  serving  In  the  capacity  of 
POW-MIA  In  Southeast  Asia  by  enacting 
legislation  revising  the  existing  tax  policy; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate forward  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  Sen- 
ator Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.,  Senator  J, 
Olenn  Beall,  Jr.,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20510  and  Congressman 
William  O.  Mills.  Clarence  D.  Long,  Paul 
Sarbanes,  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  Goodloe  E. 
Byron,  Parren  J.  Mitchell.  Gilbert  Gude  and 
Congresswoman  Marjorle  S.  Holt,  House  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20515. 


House  Resolution  No.  55 
House   resolution   expressing   approval    and 
commendation   of  President   Nixon's   firm 
and  courageous  stand  in  refusing  to  con- 
sider amenesty  for  those  who  deserted  their 
country  in  its  hour  of  need 
Whereas.   For   the   past  eleven   years   the 
validity  of  America's  commitment  to  protect 
world  peace  and  support  her  allies  in  their 
efforts  to  avoid  communist  domination  has 
been  tested  by  fire;  and 

Whereas,  Every  citizen  has  been  called  upon 
to  make  sacrifices  to  bring  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  to  a  Just  conclusion  and  to  bring 
about  an  honorable  peace;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  that  they  did  not  fail 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  Country,  even  at 
the  cost  of  great  personal  tragedy  in  many 
cases;  and 

Whereas.  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  all  those 
who  fought  and  died;  all  those  who  will  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  disabled  or  as  in- 
valids because  of  wounds  sustained  In  the 
fighting;  all  those  families  who  will  never 
again  see  their  loved  ones;  and  all  those  who 
have  waited  patiently,  having  trust  and  faith 
in  their  Government  to  do  what  is  best  for 
America.  If  those  few  who  clamored  for  a  pre- 
mature peace  and,  being  called  upon  to  serve, 
Instead  deserted  and  ran,  were  to  be  granted 
forgiveness  and  a  release  from  all  penalties 
for  their  actions;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland,  That  this  Body  approves  and  com- 
mends our  President's  firm  and  courageous 
stand  In  refusing  to  consider  amnesty  for 
those  who  deserted  their  Country  during  the 
Vietnam  War. 


CONTINUING  DEBATE  ON  TRUCK 
SAFETY 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  6  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  report 
on  truck  safety  and  the  working  condi- 
tions of  truckdrivers  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Professional  Drivers 
Council  for  Safety  and  Health— PROD. 
At  that  time  I  also  promised  to  refer  that 
report  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  consideration  and  comment. 

Having  now  received  a  reply  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  plus  ad- 
ditional comments  from  PROD,  I  want  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Secretary  Brinegar  lists  many  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  investigate  and  then 
solve  problems  relating  to  driver  fatigue 
and  vehicle  safety.  He  notes  that  the 
Department  is  working  hard  to  enforce 
existing  safety  rules  and  to  study  any 
necessary  changes. 

On  behalf  of  PROD,  Director  Arthur 
Pox  takes  issue  with  some  of  the  statisti- 
cal evidence  cited  by  Secretary  Brinegar 
and  stresses  the  problems  which  remain 
to  be  solved. 

This  debate  is  healthy.  In  my  view,  in 
fostering  greater  public  and  governmen- 
tal attention  to  the  problem  of  truck 
safety  and  the  related  concern  of  the 
working  conditions  of  drivers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  letters 
from  Secretary  Brinegar  and  Mr.  Fox  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  8, 1973. 
Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hughes  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  7,  1973  (acknowledged  on 
March  9  by  our  Executive  Secretarv,  A.  B. 
Vlrkler  Legate) ,  which  furnished  us  with  a 
copy  of  a  report  on  "Safety  Hazards  for  Pro- 
fessional Drivers,"  prepared  by  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Professional  Drivers  Coun- 
cU  for  Safety  and  Health  (PROD).  Your 
letter  seeks  the  Department's  comments  on 
the  report. 

At  the  outset,  we  fully  share  your  concern, 
and  that  of  PROD,  about  safety  of  operation 
of  large  commercial  motor  vehicles  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  role  that  driver  fatigue 
plays  In  accidents  that  involve  those  vehicles. 
The  Department's  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  has  been  working  vigorously  on  a 
number  of  fronts  to  isolate  the  causes  of  ex- 
cessive driver  fatigue,  to  change  the  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Regulations  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  excessive  driver  fatigue,  and  to  en- 
force the  existing  rules  on  the  si  bject.  What 
we  have  done  thus  far  tends  to  ii^dlcaie  that 
the  PROD  analysis  suffers  from  a  number  of 
defects,  defects  which  stem  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  attempted  to  oversimplify  a  very 
complex  problem  based  upon  insufficient  In- 
formation and  research. 

It  begins  by  saying  that  the  Bureau's 
Irlecently  published  .  .  .  statistics  for  the 
year  1970  disclose  that  .  .  .  IG'-c  of  the  acci- 
dents involving  Interstate  commercial 
carriers  where  the  driver's  physical  condi- 
tion was  Involved,  were  caused  by  fatigue." 
The  data  to  which  the  report  refers  show 
that  there  were  approximately  52.100  acci- 
dents during  1970  involving  Interstate  for- 
hire  motor  carriers;  of  these  accidents.  400 
(or  .767^^)  were  attributed  to  drivers'  physi- 
cal condition.  Of  the  physical-condition  ac- 
cidents, 303  (76^c)  Involved  driver  fatigue 
as  the  ascribed  cause.  Thus,  driver  fatigue 
is  listed  as  the  cause  of  less  than  0.6 '>  of 
all  reported  accidents,  wrhat  are  we  to  make 
of  these  figures?  On  the  one  hand,  we  can 
sensationalize  about  them,  as  the  PROD 
report  has  done.  Or.  we  can  speculate,  equally 
validly,  that  the  regulatory  scheme  has  re- 
duced the  level  of  accidents  caused  by  driver 
fatigue  to  a  praiseworthy  low  level. 

TTie  most  productive  course  of  action,  we 
believe.  Is  to  refrain  from  making  a  priori 
Judgments  and  to  obtain  the  facts.  We  are 
taking  steps  to  do  exactly  that.  The  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carrier  Safety,  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  existing  hours-of-service 
rules  could  beneficially  be  amended,  issued 
a  $363,000  "ontract  for  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  fatigue  and  hours  of  serv- 
ice. The  study  has  been  completed  and  Is  now 
being  analyzed.  On  a  prellminarv  basis,  it 
seems  to  Indicate  that  the  factors  that  in- 
duce driver  fatigue  are  very  complex,  and 
that  a  great  many  factors,  such  as  the  tvpe 
of  service  in  which  the  driver  is  engaged,  the 
age  of  the  driver,  the  type  of  equipment  he 
operates,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  (other 
than  driving)  he  performs,  play  a  part  in 
determining  how  much  fatigue  he  Incurs 
within  a  given  period  of  time.  As  we  continue 
to  work  towards  the  Institution  of  formal 
rulemaking  proceedings,  it  Is  becoming  very 
clear  that  abstract  generalizations  about  the 
validity  of  the  current  15-hour  and  10-hour 
rules  are  likely  to  be  Incorrect. 

There  are  about  5.000.000  drivers  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles  who  are  subject  to  the 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations.  The  PROD 
membership,  and  hence  Its  sources  of  In- 
formation, consists,  virtually  in  entirety,  of 
drivers  employed,  or  formerly  employed,  by 
for-hlre   certificated   common   carriers.   The 
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working  conditions  they  describe  simply  do 
not  exist  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases:  there 
are  only  500,000  drivers  In  the  certificated 
for-hlre  segment  of  the  Industry,  and  less 
than  one  percent  of  them  belong  to  PROD. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  PROD  report  Is 
totally  In  error.  There  are  undoubtedly  cases 
In  which  carriers  compel  their  drivers  to  work 
for  excessive  hours,  to  operate  unsafe  equip- 
ment, and  to  work  under  unJtiealthful  condi- 
tions. It  is  equally  true,  however,  that 
drivers  themselves  are  frequently  the  guilty 
parties  In  abusive  and  unsafe  practices,  such 
as  the  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs.  Through  our 
regulatory  and  enforcement  programs,  we 
try  to  prevent  these  practices  and  to  prose- 
cute, on  an  evenhanded  basis,  the  parties 
who  are  responsible.  For  example,  the  Bureau 
has  laboriously  checked  out  numerous  com- 
plaints that  carriers  have  been  dispatching 
runs  that  are  too  long  to  be  completed  within 
the  drivers'  available  hours  of  service.  We 
have  been  Instrumental  In  having  the  runs 
discontinued  or  modified  when  the  complaint 
was  found  to  be  Justified.  However,  there  are 
at  leEist  an  equal  number  of  cases  Ln  which 
the  complaint  was  found  to  lack  merit:  In 
some  Instances  It  was  lodged  only  because 
drivers  sought  to  retain  desirable  relay  sta- 
tions when  the  carrier  exercised  Its  right  to 
relocate  those  stations. 

The  PROD  report  says  that  the  cab  of  a 
truck  Is  not  an  optimum  work  environment. 
We  agree.  The  Bureau  Is  now  engaged  In  rule- 
making proceedings  with  a  view  towards  es- 
tablishing mandatory  maxlmimi  levels  of  In- 
cab  noise  that  commercial  vehicles  may  pro- 
duce. We  are  also  conducting  research  on 
other  sources  of  driver  stress,  such  as  beat, 
vibration,  and  glare.  We  expect  to  Initiate 
new  rules  on  many  of  these  matters. 

We  have  also  begun  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings on  the  subject  of  vehicle  maintenance. 
The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  has  announced  that  he  Intends  to 
overhaul  the  existing  regulations  In  this  area 
and  has  soMclted  comments  from  the  public 
on  the  form  that  the  new  rules  should  take. 
One  of  the  factors  that  caused  the  Bureau 
to  begin  this  proceeding  was  a  petition  from 
PROD  which  suggested  several  candidate 
areas  for  rule  changes.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  PROD  has  been  participating  In  this 
proceeding,  we  are  surprised  to  find  Its  re- 
port stating  that  existing  rules  do  not  require 
carriers  to  repair  defects  that  drivers  report. 
The  rules  do  impose  that  requirement:  sec- 
tion 396.7  of  the  Regulations  requires  the 
carrier  to  examine  the  driver's  report  and  to 
check  all  defects  reported:  section  393.1(a) 
forbids  the  dispatch  of  a  motor  vehicle  that 
falls  to  comply  with  our  regulations  on  parts 
and  accessories:  and  section  396.4  forbids  the 
dl^atcb  of  a  vehicle  that  Is  In  a  hazardous 
condition. 

We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  our  cur- 
rent regulations  are  perfect.  As  mentioned 
above,  we  are  wording  hard  to  Improve  them 
In  many  areas,  and  we  are  trying  as  best  we 
can  to  enforce  the  rules  now  on  the  books. 
In  assessing  the  v'rtues  and  deficiencies  of 
what  we  are  dolnj;.  It  Is  important  to  bear 
In  mind  that  the  motor  carrier  industry  la 
extremely  diverse  and  is  more  difficult  to  reg- 
ulate effectively  from  a  safety  standpoint 
than  other  Industries.  This  Is  the  case  not 
only  because  truck  drivers  spend  much  of 
their  working  time  without  effective  supervi- 
sion but  also  because  our  national  transpor- 
tation system  cannot  function  unless  trucks 
are  on  the  highway  around-the-clock  and  on 
Irregular  schedules.  Driving  a  truck  for  a 
living  will  never  be  as  comfortable  as  work- 
ing an  8-hour  day  in  an  office.  The  best  that 
we  can  expect  is  that  It  will  be  at  least  as 
safe.  We  are  working  to  that  end  as  diligently 
as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

Claude  S.  Brinzgak. 


Professional  Drivers  Satety  & 

Health  Organization, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  24,  1973. 
Hon.  Harold  E.  Hughes, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hughes:  I  feel  compelled  to 
reply  to  Secretary  Brlnegar's  comments  on 
the  PROD  report  publUhed  In  the  March  6th 
Congressional  Record.  Basically,  the  Secretary 
woiold  have  us  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Is  doing  a  perfectly  fine, 
U  not  laudable  Job  of  promulgating  and  en- 
forcing safety  regulations  covering  Inter- 
state motor  carrier  vehicles  and  their 
operation. 

First  of  all,  the  Secretary  points  to  the 
fact  that  a  figure  cited  by  PROD  representing 
accidents  caused  by  fatigue  was  based  upon 
a  small  base  (400  accidents),  and  he  sug- 
gests, without  offering  any  supporting  data, 
that  the  Department  of  "Transportation 
(DOT)  "has  reduced  the  level  of  accidents 
caused  by  driver  fatigue  to  a  praiseworthy 
low  level. "  While  It  Is  quite  true  that  the 
DOT'S  records  show  that  only  1  percent  of  all 
commercial  vehicle  accidents  were  caused 
by  the  driver's  physical  condition.  Its  records 
also  reveal  that  no  more  than  4  percent  of 
all  accidents  were  caused  by  vehicle  defects 
despite  the  fact  that  some  23  percent  of  the 
trucks  and  12  percent  of  the  buses  spot- 
checked  that  year  by  DOT  Investigators  were 
found  to  be  In  Imminently  hazardous  me- 
chanical condition. 

There  Is  no  mystery  behind  the  fact  that 
the  DOT'S  statistics  are  so  unlnformatlve. 
It  Is  the  carrier  that  submits  the  reports 
upon  which  the  statistics  are  based,  and  the 
carrier  Is  naturally  reluctant  to  assess  Itself 
at  fault  or  to  suggest  that  driver  fatigue  was 
a  causative  factor  since  the  economic  conse- 
quences would  be  decidedly  adverse.  Carriers 
currently  benefit  from  the  DOT  regulations 
which  allow  them  to  require  their  drivers  to 
work  unmercifully  long  hours,  a  fact  the 
Secretary  does  not  dispute.  The  carriers 
would,  therefore,  have  us  believe  In  effect 
that  95  percent  of  their  accidents  result 
from  causes  beyond  their  control.  Their  rep- 
resentations simply  cannot  provide  a  stable 
foundation  to  support  the  Secretary's  hy- 
pothesis that  fatigue  Is  not  a  significant 
factor.  Indeed,  one  must  read  between  the 
lines  and  glean  whatever  he  can  from  these 
accident  reports  and  the  DOT'S  statistical 
compilations. 

Looking  therefore  to  other  data,  we  learn 
for  example  that  of  the  221  accident  Investi- 
gations conducted  by  Impartial,  trained  DOT 
Inspectors  during  1970.  the  commercial  ve- 
hicle driver  was  described  as  "inattentive, 
dozing,  or  asleep"  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent in  94  cases.  In  other  words.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  drivers  of  the  commercial  ve- 
hicles were  suffering  from  fatigue  in  42.5 
percent  of  these  accidents  which  incidentally 
resulted  from  the  full  range  of  causative  fac- 
tors Including  the  negligence  of  other  driv- 
ers. Another  collection  of  data  relevant  to 
large  carriers  of  property  discloses  that  40 
percent  of  the  total  commercial  driver  fatal- 
ities during  1970  resulted  from  "ran-off- 
roadway"  accidents  where  fatigue  was  very 
probably  the  underlying  cause.  And,  while 
the  IX>T's  analysis  of  this  data  states  that 
32  percent  of  the  accidents  were  "preventa- 
ble", that  word  is  defined  to  mean  "colli- 
sions with  fixed  objects,  and  non-collision 
overturns  or  running  off  the  road"  where 
fatigue  may  also  have  been  a  factor.  Thus, 
the  DOT  statistics,  to  the  extent  they  are 
useful,  do  clearly  reveal  that  fatigue  Is  a 
major  cause  of  commercial  vehicle  accidents 
and  fatalities.  Moreover,  the  private  research 
organization  commissioned  by  the  DOT  to 
study  the  relationship  between  Its  "Hours  of 
Service"  regulations  and  driver  fatigue  has 
concluded    that    driver    performance    errors 


Increase  significantly  within  the  current 
10-hour  limit  and  that  accident  frequency 
Increases  disproportionately  after  the  7th 
hour  of  driving.  It  is  therefore  no  "abstract 
generalization"  to  suggest  that  the  DOT's 
regulations  are  the  permissive  cause  of  many 
commercial  vehicle  accidents  and  that  these 
regulations  are  In  need  of  immediate  and 
substantial  reform.  The  £>OT  has  bad  ample 
notice  of  the  problem  and  It  has  had  the 
above  mentioned  "fatigue  study"  In  its 
possession  since  early  December  1972,  yet  no 
rule  making  has  t>een  undertaken  to  date. 
Concernmg  the  present  hours  of  service 
regulations,  the  DOT  has  been  takmg  a  dan- 
gerous hands-off  attitude  toward  enforce- 
ment of  a  most  frequently  violated  provision. 
Section  392.3  (49  C.FJl.)  which  states  that 
"a  motor  carrier  shall  not  require  or  permit 
a  driver  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle,  while 
the  driver's  ability  or  alertness  is  so  Impaired, 
or  so  likely  to  become  Impaired,  through  fa- 
tigue, illness,  or  any  other  cause  as  to  make  It 
unsafe  for  him  to  t>egln  or  continue  to  op- 
erate the  motor  vehicle."  Since  Section  395.3 
permits  carriers  to  dispatch  drivers  at  any 
time  after  they  have  been  off  duty  8  hours, 
regardless  of  the  hour  of  the  day  or  of  their 
previous  rest.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
drivers  are  told  to  report  for  duty  when  they 
are  fatigued  or  are  likely  to  become  tired 
rather  soon.  Nonetheless,  In  a  recent  case 
where  a  driver  declined  to  accept  a  dispatch 
due  to  Illness,  his  company  sent  him  a  "final 
warning"  letter  and  later  refused  to  retract 
It  despite  a  lengthy  hospital  confinement. 
Fully  apprised  of  the  facts,  DOT  refused  to 
"intervene"  In  what  Its  chief  of  compliance 
characterized  as  a  "labor-management  dis- 
pute". In  fact,  the  DOT  official  volunteered 
In  his  letter  to  the  driver  that  "the  warning 
letter  was  Issued  because  you  had  not  main- 
tained yourself  in  condition  to  work."  This 
tjrpe  of  gratuitous  advice  gives  one  the  dis- 
tinct Impression  that  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  is  In  fact  <iperatlng  as  a  bu- 
reau of  motor  carriers.  The  official  went  on 
to  explain  that  "a  violation  of  Section  392.3 
occurs  only  when  a  vehlcl)  is  actually  oper- 
ated by  a  driver  in  an  111  or  fatigued  condi- 
tion." While  PROD  has  protested  and  re- 
peatedly demanded  a  formal  legal  construc- 
tion of  the  provision  together  with  an  expla- 
nation of  past  policy,  DOT  officials  have  re- 
peatedly refused  to  honor  the  request.  Their 
attitude  toward  this  serious  problem  does 
not  encourage  much  confidence  in  their  will- 
ingness to  aggressively  enforce  their  regula- 
tions on  motor  carriers  and  to  protect  drivers 
and  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Secretary  points 
out.  the  DOT  has  on  PROD's  insistence  com- 
menced rule  making  proceedings  to  revise  the 
wholly  inadequate  "Maintenance  and  Inspec- 
tion" regulations.  The  Secretary  expresses 
surprise  that  PROD  shoiUd  criticize  the  DOT 
for  inaction  in  this  area,  but  the  fact  is  that 
our  criticism  was  launched  prior  to  the  DOT'S 
March  16  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  contends  that  the 
DOT  does  currently  require  the  repair  of 
driver  reported  defects.  As  a  practical  matter, 
this  statement  Is  simply  Incorrect.  In  the 
first  place,  the  DOT  has  only  103  field  inves- 
tigators on  its  payroll  and  it  maintains  that 
its  Jurisdiction  only  reaches  vehicles  which 
are  "In  Interstate  commerce",  excluding  those 
sitting  on  a  company  lot  about  to  be  dis- 
patched despite  uncorrected  driver-reported 
defects.  Because  of  staff  limitations,  when  a 
DOT  investigator  does  discover  a  vehicle  to  be 
seriously  defective  at  a  roadside  weigh  sta- 
tion where  he  has  Jurisdiction,  be  will  rarely, 
if  ever,  travel  to  the  carrier's  terminal  and 
check  to  see  if  the  vehicle  had  previously 
"  been  "v<rrltten  up"  by  another  driver.  And, 
under  existing  law  a  carrier  cannot  be  legally 
disciplined  or  fined  for  dispatching  a  danger- 
ous truck  unless  the  DOT  can  develop  suffl- 
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clent  evidence  to  enable  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  prosecute  the  carrier  and  prove 
"beyond  reasonable  doubt"  that  It  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  vehicle's  dangerous  condition  and 
Intended  to  violate  a  regulation.  During  1971 
there  were  a  scant  207  such  prosecutions 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  despite 
the  fact  tens  of  thousands  of  vehicles  were 
found  to  be  dangerously  defective.  More- 
over, while  the  DOT's  regulations  do  require 
carriers  to  examine  drivers'  "vehicle  condition 
reports"  and  to  refram  from  dispatching 
dangerous  vehicles,  the  regulations  leave  a 
tremendous  gray  area  and  safety  disputes 
between  frightened  drivers  and  economically 
motivated  dispatchers  are  generally  resolved 
by  mechanically  unqualified  persons  whose 
Job  It  Is  to  "move  freight".  The  fact  that 
nearly  one  quarter  of  the  trucks  Inspected  by 
the  DOT  while  In  transit  are  found  to  be  in 
Imminently  hazardous  mechanical  condition 
bears  silent  testimony  to  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  DOT  maintenance  and  Inspection  regu- 
lations and  their  enforcement. 

Finally,  It  Is  suggested  that  since  PROD, 
as  a  public  Interest  membership  organization, 
receives  financial  support  from  only  a  small 
percentatge  of  the  total  driver  community. 
Us  representations  should  not  be  fully 
credited.  The  fact  is  that  PROD  receives  in- 
formation from  many  non-member  drivers 
and  members  of  the  public  at  large  as  well. 
Because  only  one  driver  In  a  hundred  may 
be  a  dues  paying  member  does  not  stand  for 
the  proposition  that  he  cannot  describe  con- 
ditions affecting  all  one  hundred.  While  It 
Is  true  that  most  of  the  PROD  complaints 
have  been  directed  toward  the  DOT  and 
common  carriers  which  employ  a  minority  of 
the  total  number  of  drivers  subject  to  DOT 
Jurisdiction,  Inadequate  regulations,  unsafe 
and  Illegal  carrier  practices,  and  accidents 
and  fatalities  are  Just  that,  and  they  l>ecome 
no  less  significant  because  another  class  of 
carriers  may  be  more  safety  conscious. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  L.  Fox  II. 


HOMICIDE  IS  A  COMMUNITY 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville  News  of  Greenville,  S.C,  has 
been  involved  in  an  in-depth  study  of 
homicide  in  the  area.  The  study  pro- 
vided many  valuable  insights  into  the 
reasons  behind  homicides  and  what  can 
be  done  to  prevent  them. 

The  investigative  reporting  also  im- 
covered  many  disturbing  facts.  Perhaps 
the  most  astounding  fact  is  that  the 
homicide  rate  of  the  Greenville  area 
averages  out  to  one  killing  a  week.  The 
timeliness  of  this  study  was  brutally  un- 
derlined as  Greenville  County  Coroner 
Mercer  Brissey  was  slain  recently. 

A  concluding  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  newspaper  accurately  and  poign- 
antly points  out  the  tremendous  prob- 
lem facing  not  only  the  county,  but  the 
entire  Nation.  It  also  makes  some  vsdid 
observations  about  steps  which  should 
be  taken  to  stem  the  homicide  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Homicide 
Is  Community  Problem."  which  appeared 
In  the  Greenville  News,  May  28,  1973, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Homicide  Is  Communitt  Problem 
The  Oreenville  area's  high  homicide  rate — 
an  average  of  a  kUllng  a  week  for  more  than 
three  years — Is  rightly  a  matter  for  com- 
munity concern.  A  serious  problem  definitely 
exists,  but  finding  a  solution  Is  a  compli- 
cated and  controversial  task. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  this  newspaper  has 
been  asking  the  question,  "Why  So  Much 
Killing?"  In  an  extensive  series  of  articles. 
The  answers  have  been  as  varied  as  the  in- 
dividuals interviewed.  Some  themes  have  ap- 
peared, however,  again  and  again  through- 
out the  series.  It  is  these  common  threads, 
rather  than  differences  of  opinion  among 
various  authorities,  which  the  community 
should  focus  on  in  seeking  to  reduce  the 
homicide  rate. 

Who  does  all  this  kUlIng  which  has  made 
Greenville  one  of  the  nation's  leading  homi- 
cide centers?  The  facts  indicate  that  crimi- 
nals, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  account 
for  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  violent 
deaths.  Most  of  the  recorded  homicides  do 
not  happen  in  the  course  of  armed  robberies 
and  other  overt  criminal  acts.  The  majority 
are,  instead,  the  result  of  personal  acts  of 
violence,  based  primarily  on  emotions. 

Circuit  Solicitor  Thomas  W.  Oreene  blames 
the  bulk  of  the  area's  shootings  and  knifings 
on  "beer  Joints  "  and  unfaithful  husbands 
and  wives.  This  may  be  a  simplification  of 
the  problem,  but  it  is  an  opinion  shared  by 
many  law  enforcement  officers  and  others 
who  must  deal  with  homicides  on  a  dally 
basis. 

"Crimes  of  passion"  is  Greenville  County 
Public  Defender  H.  F.  "Pete"  Partee's  tag 
for  the  majority  of  the  areas  violent  kill- 
ings. He  makes  the  point,  echoed  by  others 
knowledgeable  about  the  problem,  that  local 
homicides  center  around  low  Income  and 
poverty  segments  of  the  population,  where 
violence  is  an  acceptable  method  of  settling 
an  argument. 

Mr.  Partee  believes  that  acts  of  violence 
win  not  be  curbed  until  the  objectives  and 
life  styles  of  these  lower  income  Individuals 
are  raised.  All  the  evidence  supports  his 
belief. 

The  ultimate  answer  probably  lies  in  a 
greater  effort  by  our  social  institutions,  such 
as  church  and  school,  and  government,  to 
change  the  life  patterns  and  raise  the  living 
standards  of  those  In  our  population  who 
are  bred  on  violence.  But,  as  Important  as 
this  Is,  It  Is  a  slow  process  that  Is  unlikely  to 
show  meaningful  results  for  several  genera- 
tions. 

There  are,  however,  steps  that  can  and 
must  be  taken  now  to  at  least  restrict  the 
nmnber  of  homicides.  Tighter  gun  control 
Is  not  one  of  them.  More  prohibitions  on  the 
purchase  of  firearms  would  do  little  except 
make  It  more  difficult  for  the  average  citizen 
to  purchase  a  weapon  for  the  protection  of 
his  family  and  home. 

Criminals  who  want  guns  axe  going  to  get 
them,  regardless  of  any  laws  to  the  contrary. 
A  waiting  period  for  a  gun  purchase,  which 
Is  being  advocated  by  some  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  would  do  little  to  check 
Greenville's  crimes  of  passion.  Most  people 
involved  In  such  crimes  already  have  their 
weapon  in  hand. 

It  would  be  Just  as  effective,  and  probably 
more  practical,  for  law  enforcement  to  make 
routine  checks  of  gun  purchases  to  Insure 
that  gun  ownership  laws  are  not  being  vio- 
lated. The  truth  Is  that  registration  of  guns 
Is  already  a  law  and  that  strong  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  should  be  attempted  before 
new  regulations  are  added. 

The  Immediate  burden  for  homicide  pre- 
vention lies  with  law  enforcement  and  the 
court  system.  Rather  than  trying  to  stop 
the  killing  by  slowing  the  sale  of  guns,  the 
legislature  should  be  working  on  producing 


stiffer  penalities  for  law  violations  involving 
guns  and  other  weapons. 

The  Greenville-Pickens  area  abounds  with 
"dives"  and  "bloody  buckets"  which  have  hU- 
torles  of  serving  as  battlegrounds  for  murder. 
Carrying  a  gun  into  one  of  these  establish- 
ments, or  any  other  place  where  alcohol  Is 
available,  should  be  an  automatic  prison  of- 
fense. Too  often  In  the  past  law  officers  have 
Just  patted  "good  old  John,"  with  his  gun 
In  his  Jacket,  on  the  back  and  told  him  to 
go  on  home  and  sleep  it  off.  Too  often  "old 
John"  has  staggered  back  In  for  one  more 
beer  and  killed  a  friend  in  a  drunken  brawl. 

Local  governments  have  an  obligation  to 
provide  enough  law  enforcement  officers  to 
effectively  patrol  places  of  potential  vio- 
lence. And  these  officers  have  a  public  obliga- 
tion to  realize  that  no  matter  how  friendly 
the  drunk,  having  a  gun  in.  a  beer  Joint  is  a 
criminal  act. 

The  penalty  for  carrying  a  concealed  weap- 
on needs  to  be  strengthened  and  enforced. 
The  most  a  person  can  get  now  In  South  Caro- 
lina for  this  practice  Is  $100  or  30  days  In 
Jail.  Any  unauthorized  Individual  who  car- 
ries a  gun,  outside  his  home,  hidden  on  his 
person  Is  a  walking  bomb  and  should  be  put 
away  long  enough  for  him  to  have  plenty  of 
time  to  meditate  on  his  mistake. 

The  courts  should  follow  the  example 
of  Pickens  County  Judge  John  Gentry  who 
recently  sentenced  a  man  to  10  years  In  pris- 
on for  involvement  in  knifing  in  a  bar. 
Such  sentences,  handed  out  on  a  consistent 
and  fair  basis,  would  make  man:  people 
think  twice  before  they  whip  out  a  gun  or  a 
knife  In  a  public  place. 

People  who  use  guns,  knives  or  any  other 
method  to  abuse  their  fellow  men  deserve  a 
hard  measure  of  Justice.  The  tendency  to 
label  such  abuse  as  a  "personal  matter"  has 
contributed  to  the  feeling  by  a  large  part 
of  our  population  that  violence  Is  as  natural 
as  breathing. 

"Why  so  much  killing?"  There  Is  no  single 
answer  or  pat  solution.  But  community 
awareness  and  public  pressure  on  those 
charged  with  upholding  the  law  to  treat  all 
violence  with  the  gravity  It  warrants  may  be 
a  place  to  start. 

The  high  homicide  rate  Is  a  blot  on  our 
entire  community.  Lowering  that  rate  will 
not  be  easy,  but  every  attempt  must  be  made 
unless  we  want  Greenville  to  continue  to  be 
recognized  nationwide  as  "the  place  where 
they  have  so  much  killing." 


MINNESOTA:    VACATIONERS'    EDEN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial,  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
describing  the  outstanding  recreational 
and  scenic  attractions  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  Minneso- 
tans  reflect  upon  the  richness  and  di- 
versity of  our  natural  heritage — of  our 
lakes,  wildlife,  rivers,  and  forests.  These 
assets  have  brought  family  vsicationers 
from  many  parts  of  the  Midwest;  and 
according  to  surveys,  visitors  having 
come  once  are  likely  to  return  again  and 
again. 

While  Mlimesota  is  gifted  with  un- 
usual natural  wealth,  we  must  take  care 
to  preserve  the  quality  of  our  air,  our 
water,  and  our  forests. 

These  thoughts  are  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in  the  editorial,  "Minnesota: 
Vacationers'  Eden,"  which  appeared  on 
May  20  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  This 
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editorial  suggests  that  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1973  should  be  a  time  when 
Minnesotans  rededicate  themselves  to 
the  preservation  of  what  we  have  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  this  suggestion, 
and  I  feel  it  merits  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  other  States  as  well  as  that 
of  the  people  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minnesota:    Vacationers'   Eden 

With  the  countryside,  yards  and  parks  in 
the  full  bloom  of  lat-e  spring,  our  thoughts 
these  days  turn  pleasantly  to  long  weekends 
and  vacations.  We  Mianesotans  need  look 
no  farther  than  our  own  state  for  rest  and 
relaxation.  In  fact,  at  least  half  of  us  take 
our  annual  vacations  within  the  state's  bor- 
ders, and  with  good  reason. 

Consider  the  richness  and  diversity  Min- 
nesota offers  vacation-goers:  In  the  north, 
gigantic  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Its  sur- 
rounding fenland.  The  magnificent  sweep  of 
canoeing  and  camping  country  of  the  island- 
dotted  Rainy  River  area  and  the  brooding, 
virgin  Superior  National  Forest.  The  beauty 
of  Lake  Superior's  North  Shore.  The  Iron 
Range.  The  crusty,  broad-shouldered, 
Inland-port  city  of  Duluth. 

The  plne-.scented  forestland  of  Bemldjl, 
Walker,  Park  Rapids,  where  deep,  blue  lakes 
crouch  off  in  the  trees  arovmd  the  curve 
of  almost  every  road.  The  peaceful  little  lakes 
nestled  In  the  rolling  farmland  of  south- 
western Minnesota — a  region  that  Includes 
Pipestone  and  a  locality  rich  in  Indian  lore. 
The  southeast,  where  the  Mississippi  River 
begins  to  stretch  wide  and  hint  at  its  mighty 
destiny:  down  the  river  past  Hastings  and 
its  apple  orchards:  past  Red  Wing  and 
Winona  with  a  river  landscape  of  steep, 
craggy,  wooded  bluffs. 

And — as  a  part  of  the  vacation  scene  for 
many — the  Twin  Cities  and  their  prosperous, 
pretty  suburbs,  a  metropolitan  center  brim- 
ming with  night  life,  theaters,  art  centers, 
stores  of  every  description. 

The  Capitol  in  St.  Paul.  And  St.  Paul  it- 
self, which  Mark  Twain  once  viewed  and 
called  a  queen  among  cities.  And  our  own 
lake-encrusted  Minneapolis,  on  any  list  one 
of  America's  most  attractive  cities. 

Orvln  Olson,  director  of  research  for  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, says  about  $940  million  will  be  spent 
this  year  by  travelers  in  Minnesota.  Much 
of  that  will,  of  course,  be  merely  a  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  among  Its  citizens.  The  de- 
partment recently  conducted  an  eight-state 
advertising  campaign  for  tourists.  Of  those 
responding  and  seeking  more  Information.  34 
percent  were  from  Minnesota.  22  percent 
were  from  Ullnois  (Minnesota  is  a  favorite 
for  many  Chicago  residents) .  10  percent  each 
from  Michigan  and  Ohio,  8  percent  from 
Wisconsin  7  percent  from  Indiana.  6  percent 
from  Iowa  and  3  percent  from  Missouri. 

An  average  group  vacationing  in  Minne- 
sota has  four  people,  compared  with  2  5  na- 
tionally, indicating  that  families  vacation 
here.  A  private  firm  spot-checked  travelers 
in  Duluth  recently  and  found  that  56  per- 
cent of  the  visitors  to  northern  Minnesota 
had  been  there  before  and  that  they  had 
made  an  average  of  four  visits.  So  those 
who  come  seem  to  like  what  they  see  and 
come  again  and  again. 

Minnesota  is  unusually  blessed.  But  It's 
worth  reflecting  again  that  our  water,  our 
air  and  our  forests  can  be  destroyed  by  man's 


greed  and  carelessness.  This  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1973  Is  a  good  time  for  all  Minnesotans 
to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  preservation 
of  what  we  have  for  future  generations  to 
enjoy. 


UNUSED  VETERANS'  BENEFITS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  millions  of 
Americans  have  served  in  our  Armed 
Forces  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war, 
and  in  response  to  their  service-and  the 
contributions  they  have  made  to  our  Na- 
tion, Congress  has  passed  a  broad  series 
of  laws  providing  special  veterans'  bene- 
fits. But  unfortunately  it  appears  many 
of  these  benefits  are  not  being  fully  uti- 
lized. 

Recently,  Donald  Johnson,  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  pointed  out 
that  only  a  third  of  the  4,100,000  veter- 
ans eligible  for  educational  benefits 
have  used  all  or  part  of  their  benefits. 

I  fear  a  large  portion  of  the  veterans 
who  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
educational  benefits  simply  are  not  aware 
of  these  programs  and  the  opportuni- 
ties they  provide.  These  men  and  women 
richly  deserve  the  benefits  they  have 
earned  by  their  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  I  believe  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  give  them  the  greatest  pos- 
sible chance  to  participate  while  the 
programs  are  still  available. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  VA  an- 
nouncement on  Mr.  Johnson's  statement 
which  clarifies  the  availability  of  bene- 
fits for  veterans  discharged  since  Janu- 
ary 31.  1955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Unused  Vetehans'  Benefits 

Altough  G.I.  Bin  education  benefits  for 
thousands  of  Vietnam  Era  veterans  will  ex- 
pire May  31,  1974.  the  Veterans  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  emphasized  today  the  May  1974  expira- 
tion date  does  not  affect  G.I.  Bill  Job  or  farm 
cooperative  training,  apprenticeship  or  flight 
training  benefits  for  these  veterans. 

This  clarification  was  made  by  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs  Donald  E.  Johnson.  He 
pointed  out  that  most  education  benefits  for 
those  discharged  prior  to  June  1.  1966,  would 
expire  on  May  31,  1974,  the  eighth  anniver- 
sary of  the  current  G.I.  Bill. 

The  1966  law  allows  each  veteran  eight 
years  to  complete  his  training.  The'tlme  Is 
computed  from  the  individual's  date  of  dis- 
charge or  from  the  date  of  the  law,  whichever 
Is  later. 

Johnson  explained  that  the  original  bill  did 
not  include  flight,  apprenticeship,  on-the- 
job  and  farm-cooperative  training,  so  eligibil- 
ity for  these  benefits  will  not  expire  for  Post 
Korean  veterans  until  August  30.  1975,  which 
Is  eight  years  after  the  date  they  were  au- 
thorized by  law. 

The  Administrator  noted  that  1.4  million, 
or  33  percent,  of  4.1  million  veterans  made 
eligible  by  the  1966  law  have  used  all  or  part 
of  their  education  benefits. 

The  current  G.I.  Bill  provided  eligibility  to 
all  veterans  discharged  since  January  31, 
1955,  many  of  whom  had  been  out  of  service 
several  years  before  they  became  eligible,  the 
VA  chief  pointed  out. 

The  overall  participation  rate  for  Vietnam 
era  veterans  is  about  46  percent. 


VA  pays  veterans  (with  no  dependents) 
$220  monthly  if  they  are  full-time  trainees, 
with  higher  rates  for  those  with  dependents. 
On-Job  trainees  with  no  dependents  are  paid 
a  starting  allowance  of  $160  monthly- 
larger  checks  go  to  those  with  dependents. 
Employers  also  pay  the  veteran-trainee  wages, 
which  are  Increased  on  a  regular  schedule 
during  the  training  period. 

Veterans  whose  benefits  may  soon  expire, 
or  any  eligible  veteran  interested  in  G.I.  Bill 
benefits,  are  urged  to  contact  any  VA  office  or 
representatives  of  local  veterans  service 
organizations. 


RISKY  QUIBBLING  OVER  OIL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues have  heard  many  appeals  from 
me — and  more  will  come — for  their  urg- 
ently needed  help  in  removing  the  road- 
blocks to  get  construction  underway  for 
the  trans- Alaska  pipeline. 

The  May  30  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star  carried  an  editorial  with  the  appro- 
priate title  "Risky  Quibbling  Over  Oil." 
That  is  exactly  what  the  Congress  is  do- 
ing— "quibbling." 

And  while  the  Congress  is  quibbling, 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
is  delayed,  and  we  are  increasing  our 
costly  and  risky  dependence  upon  foreign 
imports.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  what  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  will 
become  a  reality.  It  will  become  a  reality 
foi  the  simple  reason  that  Alaska's  North 
Slope  oil  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  this  Nation.  The 
sooner  the  line  is  constructed,  the  sooner 
this  critically  needed  resource  will  flow  to 
the  Lower  48. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
this  very  timely  editorial  with  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Risky  QinsBLiNC  Over  Oil 

Petroleum  may  well  be  running  a  close 
second  to  Watergate  as  a  national  obsession 
before  this  year  ends.  Already  the  gasoline 
shortage  Is  causing  some  people  to  trim  their 
summer  travel  plans,  and  a  fuel-oil  crunch 
may  be  on  the  way.  Tills  whole  problem  could 
become  a  full-blown  crisis,  because  the  sup- 
ply simply  Isn't  there  any  more  to  meet  the 
demand.  And  against  such  an  ominous  back- 
ground, we  find  It  incredible  that  a  sizable 
segment  of  Congress,  largely  from  the  Middle 
West.  Is  raising  a  parochial  obstruction  to 
the  trans-Alaska  oU  pipeline. 

This  huge  petroleum  artery  Is  ready  to  be 
built.  The  pipe  that  would  extend  almoet 
800  miles  across  Alaska,  from  the  northern 
Arctic  rim  to  the  warm-water  port  of  Valdez 
on  the  southern  shore,  already  is  on  the 
ground.  On  that  North  Slope,  untapped.  Is 
the  largest  oil  pool  ever  discovered  on  this 
continent,  which  can  come  flowing  down  the 
line  at  a  rate  of  2  million  barrels  a  day.  And 
most  Importantly,  this  would  be  a  domestic 
source,  reducing  the  nation's  costly  and 
risky  dependence  on  foreign  oil  Imports. 
Those  will  rise  to  about  5  million  barrels  a 
day  this  year,  and  drastically  Increase  until, 
In  the  19803,  the  dollar  outflow  may  strike  a 
severe  blow  at  the  American  economy. 

So  the  Alaskan  oil  is  absolutely  essential. 
Right  now  the  $3  billion  pipeline  project  Is 
stalled,  however,  by  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  a  question  of  corridor  width  across  federal 
lands.   Congress  could,   and  should,  remove 
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this  obstacle  in  short  order  by  amending  an 
old  right-of-way  law.  But  as  that  attempt 
gets  underway,  some  lawmakers — In  both  the 
House  and  Senate — have  launched  a  counter 
effort.  They  argue  that  the  trans-Alaska  line 
should  be  scrapped  In  favor  of  a  route  across 
Canada.  That  way,  the  oil  would  enter  the 
petroleum-hungry  Midwest  which,  they  con- 
tend, will  pay  a  cost  penalty  If  shipment  is 
down  the  West  Coast  in  accordance  with 
present  plans. 

There  are  some  good  points  in  this  argu- 
ment, but  they  have  been  raised  much  too 
late  to  Justify  any  interference  with  the 
trans-Alaska  plans.  Shifting  to  a  Canadian 
route  could  mean  a  five-year  postponement 
in  gaining  access  to  North  Slope  oil,  accord- 
ing to  Interior  Secretary  Morton.  If  Con- 
gress forces  such  a  delay,  either  by  action 
or  inaction,  it  will  face  a  furious  populace 
In  the  Midwest  and  everywhere  else  In  the 
event  of  a  crippling  oil  emergency.  It  should, 
as  President  Nixon  recommends,  get  the 
Alaskan  project  unjammed,  while  the  gov- 
ernment begins  negotiations  for  another 
pipeline  across  Canada.  For  this  country  will 
need  every  drop  of  oil  it  can  get  from  both 
lines,  and  then  some. 


THE  MILITARY  AND  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  broadcast  on  WSOC  television  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  the  military  and  the  draft. 

Now  that  the  draft  has  ended,  it  might 
be  well  for  my  colleagues  to  peruse  this 
sound  editorial.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
which  was  broadcast  on  WSOC  television 
May  23,  1973,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Military  and  the  Draft 

We  don't  see  any  great  rush  to  the  recruit- 
ing office  to  Join  an  army  that  has  no  strong 
national  calling.  With  the  draft  In  limbo, 
the  military  has  gone  on  a  bidding  kick 
for  new  recruits,  waving  high  pay  and  Wg 
bonuses  In  front  of  eligible  young  men.  But, 
perhaps  somewhere  along  the  way  we  have 
lost  sight  of  what  an  army  really  is.  An 
army,  as  most  people  see  it.  Is  a  force  of 
men  gathered  Into  a  disciplined  organiza- 
tion whose  primary  purpose  is  to  defend 
its  country.  Yet,  there's  still  something 
missing.  Let's  call  it  "desire."  When  this 
country  was  winning  wars  it  was  doing  so 
with  an  army  that  would  have  fought  for 
nothing,  and  practically  did.  But  they  had 
a  cause,  a  purpose.  When  the  war  was  over 
they  returned  to  civilian  life.  They  weren't 
soldiers,  they  were  patriots.  A  loyal  army 
comes  to  arms  for  a  cause.  Mercenaries 
come  to  arms  for  money. 


SUPPORT  FOR  INTERSTATE  RECY- 
CLING EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
cosponsored  legislation,  S.  1122,  the 
"Interstate  Recycling  Expansion  Act  of 
1973,"  Introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Cook  this  past 
March,  today  I  would  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  my  reasons  for 
supporting  this  legislation  and  why  I 
feel  the  bill  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
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solid  waste  problem  our  country  now 
faces. 

We  are  faced  with  a  solid  waste 
problem  of  immense  proportions.  Our 
"throw-away"  culture  accumulates  waste 
at  a  rate  of  4.45  billion  tons  per  year — a 
rate  which  has  increased  by  1  bil- 
lion tons  a  year  since  1967.  The  United 
States  spends  $4.5  billion  yearly  on  dis- 
posal of  this  waste.  If  we  could  salvage 
it  through  recycling  it  could  be  worth 
over  $5  billion  in  renewed  resources.  As 
the  situation  now  stands  this  mounting 
pile  of  garbage  represents  only  a  com- 
plete and  total  waste  of  many  reuseable 
materials.  To  cope  with  this  situation 
we  need  a  strong  Federal  commitment 
to  a  coordinated  recycling  program. 
Therefore,  I  have  cosponsored  Senator 
Cook's  bill,  S.  1122. 

Only  by  understanding  the  incredible 
demand  we  place  upon  our  resources  can 
one  understand  the  importance  of  this 
legislation.  In  1971.  the  United  States 
economy  used  5.8  billion  tons  of  ma- 
terials— an  average  of  28  tons  per  person. 
Of  this  amount,  10  percent  came  from 
food  and  forest  products,  34  percent 
from  fuel,  and  55  percent  from  the 
mineral  industries.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Our  material  usage  rate  grows  4-5  per- 
cent a  year  and  current  estimates  show 
an  expected  doubling  of  U.S.  production 
by  1985.  In  the  face  of  these  statistics 
we  must  consider  the  ability  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  to  meet  such  a  demand. 

No  one  doubts  that  it  is  possible  to 
ease  the  demand  on  our  natural  resources 
by  recycling  more  of  those  resources 
than  we  do  today.  That  fact  makes  it 
even  more  appalling  that  we  currently 
recycle  only  1  percent  of  the  total  ma- 
terial requirements  of  the  Nation.  Of  the 
total  191.22  million  tons  of  paper,  metal, 
glass  textile,  and  rubber  consumed  an- 
nually, only  48.108  million  tons  are  re- 
cycled. Only  25.2  percent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  these  materials  is  re- 
cycled. 

The  dumps  of  our  cities  contain  an 
enormous  recyclable  potential.  The  typ- 
ical percentage  content  of  an  open  dump 
by  weight  consists  of  50  percent  paper 
waste,  10  percent  metal,  20  percent  food 
waste,  10  percent  glass,  3  percent  yard 
waste.  2  percent  plastics,  1  percent  cloth 
and  rubber  and  3  percent  ash.  Through 
eflBcIent  recycling,  much  of  this  waste 
could  be  turned  into  valuable  new  raw 
materials. 

There  Is  one  statistic  which  is  a  vivid 
demonstration  to  me  of  the  wisdom  of 
using  recycling  In  our  production  meth- 
ods. The  present  rate  of  recycling  paper 
Is  approximately  17.89  percent — 12  mil- 
lion tons  a  year.  This  represents  a  pres- 
ervation of  some  200  million  trees  a  year. 

We  face  a  pollution  crisis  In  this 
country.  On  this  point,  it  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  conducted  a 
study  which  indicates  that  the  amount 
of  air  and  water  pollution  effluents  and 
other  wastes  which  are  a  direct  result  of 
production  systems  is  considerably  less 
for  systems  which  utilize  recyclable  ma- 
terials than  for  those  which  employ 
virgin  materials. 


In  sum,  successful,  increased  re- 
cycling would  conserve  our  rapidly  di- 
minishing supply  of  natural  resources, 
and  eliminate  disposal  of  much  solid 
waste.  It  might  also  help  us  to  decrease 
our  energy  requirements. 

For  instance,  a  recent  ESivironmental 
Protection  Agency  study  compared  two 
industrial  systems,  each  of  which  pro- 
duced 1,000  tons  of  steel  products — one 
which  utilized  100  percent  waste  steel 
input  and  the  other  which  used  exclu- 
sively virgin  metal.  They  foimd  that  the 
system  utiUzing  100  percent  steel  waste 
used  90  percent  less  nonsteel  virgin  ma- 
terials and  40  percent  less  water  in  pro- 
duction. P^irthc-more,  they  found  that 
in  the  system  using  100  percent  waste 
steel  there  was  a  74  percent  decrease  in 
energy  consumption.  80  percent  less  air 
pollution  effluents,  76  percent  less  water 
pollution  effluents,  and  97  percent  less 
mining  wastes. 

Unfortunately,  there  remain  many 
impediments  to  successfully  increasing 
recycling,  including  discriminatory 
ocean  and  freight  rates.  Increased  pro- 
duction costs  when  industries  utilized 
recyclables  In  Ueu  of  virgin  materials, 
lack  of  markets  for  recycled  materials, 
and  federally  erected  economic  barriers 
such  as  inequitable  taxes. 

For  example,  another  EPA  study 
demonstrates  the  increased  operating 
cost  for  systems  utilizing  waste  mate- 
rials. It  compares  the  economics  of 
paper  manufacturing  for  companies 
which  utilized  paper  waste  in  produc- 
tion to  those  which  used  virgin  pulp- 
wood.  They  found  that  the  companies 
which  used  the  paper  waste  as  an  in- 
put showed  an  increased  operating  cost 
for  the  recyclable  fiber  of  $3.75  per  ton 
for  linerboard,  $2.50  per  ton  for  corru- 
gating medium,  and  $20  to  $30  per  ton 
for  writing  paper. 

In  the  steel  industrj',  the  cost  of  scrap 
metal  ready  for  charging  a  basic  oxygen 
furnace  is  S6.5  per  ton  greater  than  using 
the  hot  metal  derived  directly  from  the 
virgin  one. 

Discriminatory  transportation  and 
ocean  freight  rates  are  a  significant  cost 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  recycled 
materials  to  prospective  markets.  These 
rates  are  sometimes  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent greater  for  recycled  commodities 
than  for  their  virgin  counterpwirts — ^they 
place  recycled  materials  in  an  unfavor- 
able competitive  position  to  primary 
materials.  These  discriminating  rates 
are  basically  a  carryover  of  Government 
policies  designed  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation  was  just  develop- 
ing. In  many  instances,  recycled  mate- 
rials cannot  now  be  shlKsed  economi- 
cally to  compete  with  virgin  materials. 

On  this  p>oint.  S.  1122  would  direct  the 
ICC  and  the  FMC  to  investigate,  iden- 
tify, and  eliminate  any  ocean  or  freight 
rates  which  are  found  to  be  discriminat- 
ing against  recycled  materials.  This 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  eliminat- 
ing the  present  economic  discrimina- 
tion between  recyclables  and  virgin 
materials. 
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Another  factor  frustrating  the  accept- 
ance of  recycled  materials  is  a  lack  of 
markets.  Successful  recycling  is  depend- 
ent on  demand  for  the  recycled  products. 
One  way  to  increase  the  demand  for  these 
products  is  through  Federal  purchas- 
ing power.  Efforts  in  the  direction  of  Fed- 
eral procurement  of  recycled  materials 
and  products  have  already  been  made, 
yet  they  have  been  ineffective  or  have 
tended  to  discriminate  against  recycled 
materials,  in  favor  of  virgin  materials. 

Congress  has  tried  to  widen  the  market 
for  recycled  materials  by  the  passage  of 
at  least  10  bills  which  established  re- 
cycled material  content  regulation  stand- 
ards for  products  procured  by  executive 
agencies  and  other  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have  also  passed 
at  least  three  bills  directing  GSA  and 
other  environmental  agencies  to  conduct 
studies  of  the  uses  of  recycled  materials 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  bills.  Yet,  in- 
creased recycling  is  still  frustrated  by 
lack  of  markets:  demand  for  secondary 
materials  is  still  limited.  The  Federal 
Government  must  take  the  lead  in  the 
utilization  of  recycled  materials,  S.  1122 
calls  for  more  aggressive  Federal  pro- 
curement in  the  use  of  recycled  mate- 
rials and  products. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  rapidly 
mounting  solid  waste  problem,  I  feel  the 
Congress  must  act  immediately  to  re- 
move economic  barriers  and  other  im- 
pediments to  increased  recycling.  Ob- 
viously, there  still  remain  other  obsta- 
cles to  the  increased  use  of  recycling  as 
a  means  of  alleviating  our  solid  waste 
problem,  but  S.  1122  is  a  positive,  need- 
ed step  toward  that  goal. 


REMARKS  BY  ARTHUR  J.  GOLD- 
BERG BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN 
ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  former 
United  Nations  Ambassador  and  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg recently  reviewed  United  Nation  ac- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  before  the  14th 
Annual  Policy  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee 
which  was  held  in  Washington  on  May 
7-8. 

I  believe  that  Justice  Goldberg's  re- 
marks will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. Focusing  upon  the  language  and 
legislative  history  of  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  242  of  November  22,  1967, 
which  represented  the  UN's  blueprint  for 
a  settlement  following  the  6-day  war. 
Justice  Goldberg  pointed  out  that  Reso- 
lution 242  simply  "endorses  the  princi- 
ple" of  Israel  withdrawal  "from  terri- 
tories occupied  in  the  recent  conflict" 
without  "deflnlng  the  extent  of  with- 
drawal." He  also  said: 

The  notable  presence  of  the  words  'secure 
and  recognized  boundaries,'  by  Implication, 
contemplates  that  parties  could  make  terri- 
torial adjustments  In  their  peace  settlement. 

We  can  all  agree  with  Justice  Goldberg 
that  the  concept  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  accepted  and  agreed  upon  by  both 
parties  is  the  essence  of  Resolution  242. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Justice  Goldberg's  speech  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  ry  the  Honorable 
Arthur  J.  Ooldberg 

Eight  years  ago,  on  May  3,  1965,  during  my 
tenure  on  the  Supreme  Coxirt.  I  addressed 
the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee at  a  dinner  celebrating  Israel's  17tb  an- 
niversary. In  this  address  I  said : 

"The  leaders  of  Israel  on  every  occasion 
have  proclaimed  their  earnest  desire  to 
negotiate  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  with  their 
Arab  neighbors  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  area  for  the  benefit  of  all  Its 
Inhabitants.  The  direct  negotiation  of  an 
Arab-Israel  permanent  peace  treaty  to  replace 
the  present  unsatisfactory  armistice  is  a  goal 
of  American  foreign  policy  Just  as  It  Is  the 
Israeli  goal .  . . 

"Neither  America  nor  Israel  welcomes  an 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.  Both  seek 
peace,  but  the  cause  of  peace  .  .  .  will  not 
be  served  ...  by  permitting  those  whoee 
security  is  imperiled  to  be  the  victims  of  an 
Imbalance  of  arms  .  .  .  Israel  deplores,  as  we 
do,  the  wastefulness  of  armaments  ...  in 
an  area  which  loudly  calls  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic development." 

As  the  French  say,  the  more  things  change, 
the  more  they  are  the  same. 

The  record  shows  that  even  before  the  Six 
Day  War  the  Arab  States  were  opposed,  as 
they  are  now,  to  direct  negotiations  with 
Israel  to  settle  their  differences  and  to  con- 
clude a  peace  agreement. 

Today,  this  unwillingness  to  engage  In  di- 
rect negotiations  is  explained  on  the  ground 
that  Israel  is  in  occupation  of  Arab  terri- 
tories. A  commitment  by  Israel  for  total 
withdrawal  is  insisted  upon  by  Egypt,  In 
particular,  as  a  pre-condition  to  any  form 
of  negotiation — direct  or  indirect. 

It  Is  a  simple  fact  of  international  life, 
however,  that  a  refusal  to  negotiate  on  this 
ground  is  unprecedented  and  contrary  to  In- 
tematlonal  custom  and  usage.  But  Egypt 
thus  far  has  been  adamant  on  this  critical 
point. 

In  light  of  this  unswerving  position  by 
Egypt  and  of  recent  events  which  have  tend- 
ed to  add  tension  to  the  area,  it  may  seem 
academic  to  discuss  the  prospects  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  Present  circumstances 
are  hardly  propitious  for  negotiations  and 
settlement. 

Yet.  the  goal  of  peace  must  never  be  for- 
saken and  must  be  constantly  pursued. 

It  Is  a  natural  temptation  for  one  who,  as 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  three  years  played  a  key  role  in  the 
debates  and  negotiations  involving  conflict 
and  peace  In  the  Middle  East  to  offer  his  per- 
sonal blueprint  of  how  peace  can  best  be 
achieved. 

X  do  not  propose  to  yield  to  this  tempta- 
tion. If  anything,  Israel"  and  the  Arab  States 
have  had  too  much  advice  as  to  how  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  them. 

It  is  one  thing  to  express  concern  about 
the  sltxiatlon  In  the  Middle  East  and  to  voice 
the  fervent  hope  that  a  peace  treaty  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  will  be  achieved — 
better  sooner  than  later.  It  Is  quite  another 
thing  to  profess  a  monopoly  on  the  prescrip- 
tion which  thus  far  haa  eluded  Israel,  the 
Arab  states,  the  United  Nations  and  govern- 
ments. Including  our  own.  for  attaining  a 
peace  agreement. 

But.  In  lieu  of  a  blueprint,  I  wish  to  offer 
some  general  observations  about  the  road  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  start  U  to  recall 
the  principle  that  guided  the  United  States 
and  many  other  governments  at  the  UJJ. 
during  the  long  period  of  debate  and  nego- 
tiations following  the  Six  Day  War  and  cul- 
minating in  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
critically  important  Resolution  242  by  the 
SeCTirlty  Council  on  22  November  1967.  Hilg 
principle  was  often  stated  by  me,  for  our  gov- 
ernment. In  these  words:  "To  return  to  the 
situation  as  It  was  on  June  4.  1967  Is  not  a 
prescription  for  peace,  but  for  renewed  hos- 
tUltles." 

This  principle  was  based  on  the  realistic 
recognition  that  that  situation  had  been 
tried  twice — in  1948,  after  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  In  1957,  after  the  Slanl  War. 
In  both  these  Instances,  the  prescription  was: 
Let's  have  an  armistice  and  the  armistice,  as 
Its  terms  Indicated,  wo\ild  Inevitably  lead  to 
peace.  This  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 
The  armistice,  which  was  Intended  to  be  tem- 
porary, solidified  into  a  situation  where  It 
neither  kept  the  peace  nor  led  to  It. 

I  believe  that  this  principle  was  accurate 
then.  I  believe  it  Is  accurate  now.  And,  I  ex- 
press the  fervent  hope  and  expectation  that 
our  government  will  remain  faithful  to  this 
principle. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  recall  also  what 
our  governemnt.  Immediately  after  the  June 
war,  said  about  the  nature  of  a  peace  settle- 
ment In  the  Middle  East : 

"But  who  will  make  this  peace  where  all 
others  have  failed  for  20  years  or  more?  Clear- 
ly the  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be  the 
parties  to  the  peace.  Sooner  or  later,  it  Is  they 
who  must  make  a  settlement  In  the  area.  .  .  . 
The  main  responsibility  for  the  peace  of  the 
region  depends  upon  its  own  peoples  and  Its 
own  leaders.  What  wiU  be  truly  decisive  in  the 
Middle  East  wlU  be  what  is  said  and  what  is 
done  by  those  who  live  In  the  Middle  East.  . . . 
The  nations  of  the  region  have  had  only 
fragUe  and  violated  truce  lines  for  20  years. 
What  they  now  need  are  recognized  bound- 
aries and  other  arrangements  that  will  give 
them  security  against  terror,  destruction  and 
war." 

Again,  I  believe  that  this  Insight  was  true 
then.  I  believe  It  Is  right  now.  I  again  express 
the  fervent  hope  and  expectation  that  our 
government  wUl  be  faithful  to  this  Insight. 

We  might  also  recall  another  principle  in- 
sisted upon  by  our  government  in  1967,  name- 
ly, that  others  can  and  should  help,  but  their 
contribution  should  be  "to  promote  agree- 
ment and  assist  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
and  accepted  settlement."  In  other  words,  an 
agreement  Is  not  to  be  Imposed.  That  Is  the 
exact  language  of  Resolution  242  of  22 
November  1967. 

I  have  discovered  that  people  have  for- 
gotten what  transpired  in  1967,  and  I  have 
also  discovered  a  rather  widespread  attempt 
to  forget  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
Six  Day  War.  Sometimes  this  forgetfulness 
extends  to  people  In  very  high  places  Indeed. 

Resolution  242  was  not  adopted  In  a  vac- 
uum. It  was  the  product  of  months  of  debate 
and  negotiation  at  the  United  Nations  ex- 
tending from  May  1967,  before  the  war  ac- 
tually broke  out,  until  November  22  of  the 
same  year,  the  date  of  Its  adoption. 

Let  us  together  recall  the  Incontrovertible 
facts  of  what  occurred. 

In  May  of  1967,  the  late  President  Nasser 
moved  substantial  Egyptian  forces  Into  the 
Sinai,  ejected  the  UJJ.  peacekeeping  forces, 
reoccupled  the  strategic  and  previously  de- 
militarized Sharm-el  Sheik,  and  proclaimed 
a  blockade  of  the  Straits  of  Tlran.  In  so 
doing.  President  Nasser  disrupted  the  status 
quo  In  the  area  which  had  prevailed  since 
the  war  of  1956-57.  He  also  violated  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  negotiated  with  Dag 
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Hammarskjold  and  President  Nasser  terms 
which  were  very  simple — and  which  are  In 
the  files  of  the  State  Department.  President 
Nasser  agreed  not  to  remove  the  UN  forces 
until  their  mission  of  achieving  permanent 
peace  In  the  area  was  accomplished. 

These  were  ominous  measures.  Israel,  which 
under  American  pressure  had  withdrawn  Its 
forces  from  Salnl  and  Sharm-el-Shelk  In 
1957,  had  consistently  affirmed  that  a  block- 
ade of  Its  ships  and  cargoes  seeking  to  pass 
through  the  Straits  of  Tlran  woxild  be  a  cau- 
sus  bellum.  Moreover,  faced  with  divisional 
forces  of  well-armed  Egyptian  troops  on  Its 
borders  and  Increasingly  provocative  state- 
ments by  Nasser  and  other  Arab  leaders, 
Israel  bad  little  choice  but  to  order  mobUl- 
zatlon  of  its  largely  civilian  army.  Tension 
In  the  area  became  Increasingly  acute. 

It  was  Justified  concern  which,  therefore, 
prompted  the  Western  powers,  Including  the 
United  States,  to  take  the  Initiative  In  con- 
voking the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
In  an  attempt  to  settle  the  conflict  by  diplo- 
matic means. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  recall  the  Soviet  and 
Arab  response.  They  answered  that  we  were 
over-dramatlzlng  the  situation.  If  we  were 
over-dramatlzlng  the  situation,  then  no 
drama,  Including  Shakespeare,  was  ever  a 
true  drama. 

When  the  war  did  break  out  on  June  6. 
1967.  the  United  States  took  the  Initiative  in 
attempting  to  arrange  for  an  Immediate 
cease-flre — before  Israeli  troops  took  Sharm- 
el-Shelk.  before  the  fight  in  Jerusalem,  before 
King  Hussein  got  very  much  Involved. 
Whether  because  of  faulty  Intelligence  or 
prldeful  unwillingness  to  face  the  facts,  the 
Arab  states  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union 
refused  to  permit  a  cease-fire  resolution  to 
be  voted  on  the  first  day  of  the  war,  even 
though  this  was  obviously  to  their  advantage. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  first  few  hours 
of  the  fighting,  the  Egyptian  air  force  was 
effectively  destroyed  and  the  fate  of  the  war 
thereby  determined. 

It  was  only  on  the  second  day  of  the  war, 
after  it  became  publicly  apparent  to  all  that 
Israel  for  all  practical  purposes  had  already 
won  the  war,  that  agreement  was  reached  In 
the  Security  Council  on  a  simple  resolution 
calling  for  a  cease-fire.  And  even  then,  it 
took  several  days  to  get  acceptance  from 
Jordan,  and  even  more  time  to  obtain  Syrian 
acquiescence  to  a  cease-fire  although  Israeli 
forces  were  advancing  on  their  fronts. 

The  cease-flre  resolutions  which  were  ulti- 
mately adopted  during  and  following  the 
Six  Day  War  differed  dramatically,  how- 
ever, from  previous  resolutions  of  the  Coun- 
cil In  the  Israeli-Arab  wars  of  the  preceding 
nineteen  years.  In  the  earlier  resolutions, 
the  call  for  a  cease-fire  was  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  demand  for  a  withdrawal  of 
troofks  to  the  positions  held  before  the 
conflicts  erupted.  In  June  of  1967.  however, 
no  withdrawal  provisions  were  Incorporated 
as  part  of  the  cease-fire  resolutions.  This 
was  not  by  accident  but  rather  as  a  result 
of  the  reaction  by  a  majority  of  the  Security 
Council  to  what  had  occurred. 

As  the  debates  revealed,  the  Council  was 
unwUllng  to  vote  forthwith  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  forces  because  of  the  conviction  of 
a  substantial  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  that  to  return  to  the  prior 
armistice  regime  would  not  serve  the  goal 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  between  the 
parties.  Proof  that  this  was  so  Is  provided 
by  the  action  of  the  Security  Council  with 
respect  to  a  resolution  pressed  at  the  time 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  delegate 
offered  a  specific  resolution  not  only  re- 
affirming the  Councils'  call  for  a  cease-flre. 
but.  additionally,  condemning  Israel  as  the 
aggressor  and  demanding  a  withdrawal  of  Its 


forces  to  the  positions  held  on  June  5, 
1967,  before  the  conflict  erupted.  But  this 
resolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  although  put 
to  a  vote,  did  not  command  the  support  of 
the  requisite  nine  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Israel  was  not  condemned  as  an  aggressor 
because  of  the  conviction  of  a  majority  of 
the  Security  CouncU,  shared  oy  world 
opinion,  that  President  Nasser's  actions  had 
brought  about  the  war.  regardless  of  who 
fired  the  first  shot. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  not  allow  the  mat- 
ter to  rest  with  Its  defeat  In  the  Secvirlty 
Coiuicil.  It  called  for  a  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  which  convened  on 
June  17.  1967.  It  Is  Important  to  recall  that 
the  General  Assembly  also  refused  to  adopt 
by  the  requisite  %  majority  a  resolution 
and  several  other  members  and  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Arab  states, 
differing  somewhat  in  tone  but  not  in  sub- 
stance  from   the   prior   Soviet   resolution. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  in  September 
1967.  the  matter  once  again  reverted  to  the 
Security  CouncU  and  again  became  the  sub- 
ject of  fiirther  public  debate  as  well  as  In- 
tensive private  negotiations.  These  flnally 
culminated  In  the  November  22  Resolution 
242. 

The  Resolution  offered  by  the  British  Rep- 
resentative. Lord  Caradon,  stemmed  in  sub- 
stantial degree  from  a  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  the  Latin  Americans  and  a 
United  States  resolution  offered  to  the  re- 
sumed Security  Council  meeting.  The  unan- 
imous support  for  Resolution  242  was  the 
product  In  considerable  measure  of  Intensive 
diplomatic  activity  by  the  United  Statee  both 
at  the  United  Nations  and  in  foreign  capi- 
tals throughout  the  world.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  Great  Britain,  the  various  Latin 
American  countries,  India  and  others  were 
not  actively  engaged  In  the  negotiations  and 
diplomatic  activity,  but  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  the  United  States  took  the  pri- 
mary role  In  the  adoption  of  the  November 
22  Resolution. 

The  United  States  went  all  out  diplomati- 
cally because  we  still  hoped,  flrst,  to  get  a 
resolution  and  second,  to  have  all  parties 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  negotiate  an 
agreed  and  accepted  settlement  before  posi- 
tions congealed. 

I  always  read  with  great  Interest  what 
appears  as  the  description  of  Resolution  242. 
I  constantly  read  that  the  Arab  states  have 
accepted  the  resolution  but  that  Israel  has 
not.  thus  proving  that  Israel  Is  inflexible, 
warlike,  hawkish,  etc.  This  simply  Is  not  true. 
The  Arab  states  have  accepted  the  resolu- 
tion, and  Israel  has  accepted  the  resolution. 
It  Is  true  that  their  interpretations  differ. 
It  Is  only  natural  that  the  parties  should 
place  their  own  Interpretations  on  the  res- 
olution. But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
both  parties  have  accepted  It. 

I  also  see  In  comment  even  by  very  eminent 
political  scientists  that  Egypt  has  said  that 
all  Israel  has  to  do  Is  accept  and  Implement 
the  resolution,  and  then  there  can  be  peace 
In  the  Middle  East.  But  the  resolution  was 
designed  so  that  it  cannot  be  self-imple- 
menting. The  goal  of  the  resolution  Is  an 
accepted  and  agreed  settlement.  There  must 
be  two  parties  to  an  agreement,  and  thus  far 
the  Arab  states  have  not  been  willing  to  make 
an  "accepted  and  agreed-upon  settlement." 
The  third  thing  I  constantly  see  in  the 
press  is  that  the  resolution  calls  for  complete 
Israeli  withdrawal.  It  does  not.  Resolution 
242,  in  dealing  with  the  withdrawal  of  Is- 
rael's forces,  docs  not  explicitly  require  that 
Israel  withdraw  to  the  lines  occupied  by  It 
on  June  6,  1967,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  Arab  states  virged  such  language: 


the  Soviet  Union,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, proposed  this  at  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  Yugoslavia  and  some  other  nations 
at  the  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. But  such  withdrawal  language  did  not 
receive  the  requisite  support  either  In  the 
Security  CouncU  or  In  the  Assembly.  Indeed, 
Resolution  242  simply  endorses  the  principle 
of  "withdrawal  of  Israel's  armed  forces  from 
territories  occupied  in  the  recent  conflict." 
and  Interrelates  this  with  the  principle  that 
every  state  In  the  area  Is  entitled  to  live  in 
peace  within  "secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries." 

The  notable  omissions — which  were  not 
accidental — in  regard  to  withdrawal  are  the 
words  the  or  all  and  the  June  5,  1967  lines. 
In  other  words,  there  Is  lacking  a  declara- 
tion requiring  Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  or 
ail  the  territories  occupied  by  it  on  and 
after  June  5,  1967.  Rather,  the  Resolution 
speaks  of  withdrawal  from  occupied  terri- 
tories without  deflnlng  the  extent  of  with- 
drawal. And  the  notable  presence  of  the 
words  "secure  and  recognized  boundaries," 
by  implication,  contemplates  that  the  par- 
ties could  make  territorial  adjustments  In 
their  peace  settlement  encompassing  less 
than  a  complete  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
from  occupied  territories.  Inasmuch  as  Is- 
rael's prior  frontiers  had  proved  to  be  notably 
Insecure. 

The  Resolution,  however,  does  not  reiter- 
ate the  language  of  prior  U.N.  resolutions 
calling  for  total  repatriation  or  optional 
compensation  for  refugees,  a  concept  long  re- 
sisted by  Israel.  Rather  it  implicitly  recog- 
nizes that  all  must  participate  in  solving  this 
problem — Israel  by  a  more  generous  policy 
of  repatriation  and  compensation,  the  Arab 
states  by  ceasing  to  utUlze  refugees  as  po- 
litical pawns  and  their  camps  as  breeding 
grounds  for  hate  and  despair,  and  the  world 
oommunity  both  by  more  generous  financial 
assistance  and  liberal  immigration  policies. 
The  debates  at  the  U.N.  on  this  point  support 
this  interpretation  of  the  Resolution. 

Jerusalem  is  a  very  emotional  Issue,  but 
here,  too,  the  resolution  offers  some  guid- 
ance. There  was  no  reference  In  the  resolu- 
tion reaffirming  prior  UN  resolutions  calling 
for  the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  recognized  at  the  UN  that  these  reso- 
lutions were  a  dead  letter  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Jerusalem  had  to  be  part  of  the 
overall  settlement  In  a  peace  agreement. 

Unless  recent  occurrences  have  changed 
his  position.  President  Sadat  has  declared 
that  Egypt  is  willing  to  sign  a  peace  agree- 
ment with  Israel,  although  this  offer  Is  con- 
ditioned with  reservations  not  embodied  in 
Resolution  242.  principally  an  Israeli  prior 
conunltment  to  complete  withdrawal.  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan  has  long  been  anxious  to 
make  peace  If  freed  from  the  restraints  of 
his  Arab  partners.  And  Prime  Minister  Melr 
has  frequently  expressed  Israel's  willingness 
to  negotiate  without  prior  conditions  to  the 
end  of  a  Just  and  lasting  treaty  of  peace. 

But,  notwithstanding,  an  impasse  exists 
and  may  continue  for  some  period  to  come. 
Indeed,  a  further  military  confrontation 
cannot  be  excluded.  The  time  seems  hardly 
propitious  for  a  settlement.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  emphasize,  at  this  point,  the 
value  of  patience  and  restraint  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  grave  diplomatic  dilemmas  such  as 
this.  Patience  and  restraint  can  bring  their 
own  rewards.  For  example,  who.  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  could  have  predicted  the  recent 
agreements  relating  to  Berlin  and  Germany, 
so  long  the  most  acute  cause  of  interna- 
tional tension? 

Our  government  must  exercise  patience, 
too,  although  It  should  always  stand  ready  to 
use  its  good  offices  for  peace.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  welcome  the  ongoing  assurance  of  the 
Administration  that  Israel  will  not  be  pres- 
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sured  In  the  search  for  a  Just,  lasting  and 
agreed-upon  peace  which  wUl  serve  the  In- 
terests of  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  alike. 
The  role  of  the  United  States  has  been  de- 
fined to  be  an  "honest  broker"  seeking  to 
bring  the  parties  to  negotiations.  This  Is  the 
appropriate  role  for  the  United  States  rather 
than  what  was  attempted  in  the  ill-fated 
Rogers  Plan. 

I  know  there  are  still  some  who  dream  of 
an  International  Utopia  In  which  a  few  "civ- 
ilized" states  would  use  their  power  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  much  as  the  major 
powers  of  Europe  did  In  the  century  after 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  But  we  should  re- 
member that  when  the  rule  of  the  Concert 
of  Europe  finally  fell  apart  world  war  ensued. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  great  pow- 
ers can  or  should  Impose  their  views  on  small 
states.  Greatness  alone  does  not  assure  a 
monopoly  on  wisdom.  Rather,  all  powers  and 
people  genuinely  Interested  In  a  settlement 
In  the  Middle  East  should  lend  their  Influ- 
ence In  support  of  a  negotiated  peace  treaty 
between  the  parties  to  the  1967  conflict.  In 
this  uncertain  world,  no  one  can  guarantee 
that  anything  done  today  will  endure  forever. 
But  I  am  strongly  of  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  other  way  to  lasting  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  than  the  way  In  which  nations 
throughout  history  made  peace  which  lasts — 
through  negotiated  agreements  between  the 
affected  parties  reflecting  both  magnamlnlty 
and  a  true  and  realistic  recognition  of  the 
needs  and  Interests  of  those  directly  con- 
cerned. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize 
how  profoundly  all  the  parties  would  benefit 
by  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settlement. 

The  cost  on  both  sides  of  the  continuing 
conflict  has  been  far  greater  than  the  world 
generally  realizes.  From  the  1948  war  to  the 
present,  Israel  has  suffered  more  than  8.500 
persons  killed,  both  military  and  civilian, 
and  a  much  larger  number  wounded.  In 
proportion  to  population,  this  toll  Is  greater 
than  that  suffered  by  the  United  States  In 
World  War  II.  In  the  Six  Day  War  In 
1967  alone,  Israel's  casualties  la  relative 
terms  were  more  than  twice  as  high  as  all 
the  casualties  the  United  States  has  suf- 
fered In  the  years  of  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
On  the  Arab  side,  it  Is  evident  from  pub- 
lished estimates  that  losses  in  this  prolonged 
conflict  have  likewise  been  numbered  in 
the  many  thousands,  and  relatively  and  ab- 
solutely have   been   most  grave  and   tragic. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  economic  bur- 
den. Israel's  defense-related  expenditures 
constitute  a  staggering  weight  on  an  econ- 
omy striving  to  expand.  Israel  Is  the  most 
highly  taxed  country  In  the  world.  The  dead 
weight  of  the  arms  burden  on  the  Arab  side 
Is  equally  to  be  deplored. 

Thus,  both  the  responsibility  and  the 
overwhelming  Interest  of  the  parties  is  for 
peace 

Israel  cannot  make  peace  alone.  Just  as 
it  cannot  disarm  alone.  It  Is  necessary  that 
a  corresponding  will  and  commitment  to 
peace  and  disarmament  should  exist  also 
on  the  Arab  side.  And  It  Is  necessary  that 
both  parties  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
and   compromises  In  the  Interest  of  peace. 

The  making  of  peace  requires  no  less 
courage — sometimes  greater  courage — than 
the  making  of  war. 

That  a  shared  desire  for  peace  and  a 
realistic  approach  to  negotiations  and  a 
peace  treaty  may  emerge  Is  my  profoundest 
hope,  for  common  Interest  dictates  its  nec- 
essity But  peace  will  not  come  Into  exist- 
ence of  Its  own  accord.  For.  although  we 
all  acknowledge  peace  as  the  will  of  Ood, 
yet.  It  remains  true,  as  President  Kennedy 
said,  "that  here  on  earth  Ood's  will  must 
truly  be  our  own." 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  short- 
sightedness and  failure  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Greek  junta  have  never  been 
more  apparent  than  they  are  today.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  junta's  abolition  of 
the  monarchy  and  its  proclamation  of  a 
pseudo  republic,  it  is  clear  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  administration — or  the 
Congress  if  the  administration  is  imwill- 
ing — to  undertake  a  thorough  review  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  Greece. 

By  the  extra-legal  actions  in  abolish- 
ing the  monarchy  and  proclaiming  into 
existence  a  "presidential  parliamentary 
republic"  the  Greek  colonels,  who  have 
never  been  noted  for  respecting  the  law, 
demonstrated  their  unwillingness  to  be 
bound  even  by  the  provisions  of  a  con- 
stitution which  they  themselves  wrote. 
Indeed  it  appears  that  the  junta's  mem- 
bers will  stop  at  nothing  in  their  effort 
to  eliminate  any  and  all  possible  avenues 
of  return  to  a  free  political  system. 

Because  of  the  prominent  expressions 
of  approval  which  high  U.S.  cfiBcials  have 
repeatedly  bestowed  upon  Colonel  Papa- 
dopoulos  the  administration  must  accept 
a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for  his 
arrogant  behavior.  It  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  policy  of  "quiet  persuasion" 
which  the  administration  has  claimed  to 
have  pursued  in  Athens  has  been  a  total 
failure.  Thus  far  it  has  failed  to  produce 
even  the  slightest  prospect  that  the 
Greek  people  will  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  freely  determine  their  politi- 
cal future.  Indeed  it  may  well  be  that 
the  administration's  acceptance  of  the 
junta's  brutal  repression  of  unrest  in 
Greek  imiversities  and  its  failure  to  react 
to  the  most  recent  wave  of  political  ar- 
rests led  the  colonels  to  believe  that  the 
administration  would  condone  any  steps 
which  the  junta  might  take  to  maintain 
itself  in  power  so  long  as  such  actions 
do  not  directly  jeopardize  the  ostensible 
benefits  to  the  United  States  of  United 
States-Greek  military  cooperation.  We 
must  now  ask  ourselves,  however, 
whether  this  extremely  narrow  military 
justification  of  the  administration's  sup- 
port for  the  junta  is  not  open  to  serious 
question. 

The  repressive  behavior  of  the  Athens 
regime,  which  long  ago  made  it  a  politi- 
cal outcast  in  the  European  community 
seems  now  to  have  affected  the  Greek 
Armed  Forces  in  a  manner  which  gives 
rise  to  serious  concern  over  whether  they 
are  capable  of  fulfilling  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  junta  does  not  consider  its 
own  naval  forces  politically  reliable  and 
there  are  reports  that  the  air  force  Is 
not  fully  trusted.  According  to  news  re- 
ports. Important  segments  of  the  com- 
mandos and  the  marine  corps  are  en- 
gaged in  guarding  navy  and  air  force 
Installations  with  the  main  units  of  the 
navy  locked  in  Salamls  Bay  and  those  of 
the  air  force  grounded  in  central  Greece. 
And  for  the  last  6  years  much  of  the 
army  has  been  employed  in  enforcing  the 
junta's  control  over  the  civilian  populace. 
These  circumstances  make  a  farce  of  the 
ability  of  Greece  to  make  an  effective 


contribution  to  the  defense  of  NATO's 
southern  flank.  Moreover,  the  long-term 
viability  of  Greece  as  a  suitable  homeport 
for  the  6th  Fleet  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  closely  examined.  In  fact,  the  detach- 
ment of  destroyers  from  my  home  city  of 
Newport  to  Athens  seems  more  repre- 
hensible than  ever  In  the  light  of  last 
week's  events. 

It  Is  a  bitter  irony  that  the  junta's  first 
public  commitment  to  hold  parliamen- 
tary elections  by  a  fixed  date  should  have 
come  as  part  of  an  announcement  which 
eliminated  the  last  impediment,  sjmibolic 
though  it  may  have  been  to  perpetual  to- 
talitarian rule  by  the  junta.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
even  this  promise  will  be  honored  any 
more  than  were  the  junta's  earlier  prom- 
ises to  implement  those  articles  of  their 
own  constitution  which  theoretically 
guarantee  individual  liberties. 

It  Is  indeed  unfortunate  that  we  have 
yet  to  hear  any  expression  of  concern 
from  the  administration  over  these  re- 
cent actions  of  the  junta.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  today  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  urge  that  the  ad- 
ministration review  its  existing  policy  to- 
ward Greece — a  policy  which  was  once 
described  in  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  as  one  which  "has 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  regime 
in  Greece  and  at  the  same  time  has  re- 
duced the  incentives  for  a  return  to  dem- 
ocratic order."  That  description  of  the 
administration's  policy  unfortunately 
appears  as  valid  today  as  it  was  when  it 
was  written  over  2  years  ago. 


PRESERVATION  OF  ESSENTIAL 
MUNICIPAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing passage  last  Friday  of  my  amend- 
ment to  S.  1570,  The  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973, 1  received  a 
letter  from  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

This  letter  from  Mr.  Allen  E.  Prltch- 
ard,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president,  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  Mr.  John  J 
Gunther,  executive  director,  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  on  behalf  of  15,000 
municipalities  throughout  the  Nation, 
expressed  support  for  my  amendment. 
They  set  out  the  grave  dangers  posed 
to  our  Nation's  cities  by  the  growing  fuel 
shortages  and  Included  a  number  of 
specific  instances  of  municipal  fuel  crises. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  floor  prior  to 
passage  of  my  amendment,  I  had  cited 
the  situations  in  Plainville  and  Norwich, 
Conn.  My  amendment  is  intended  to  deal 
exactly  with  these  shortages  and  those 
facing  municipalities  everywhere.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  its  consideration  of  this 
legislation  by  the  other  body,  the  same 
or  a  similar  provision  will  be  included. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  and  the  memorandum  on 
a  number  of  municipal  fuel  crises  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


June  5,  1973 


National  League  of  Cities, 
u.s.  confehence  of  mayors, 

June  4.1973. 
Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff;  The  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
Of  Mayors,  on  behalf  of  over  15,000  munic- 
ipalities throughout  the  nation,  wish  to  ex- 
press support  for  your  amendment  to  S.  1670, 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  This  amendment,  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  1,  would  create  an  Office  of 
Emergency  Fuel  Allocation  to  assure  State 
and  local  governments  will  have  adequate 
supplies  of  fuel. 

Unless  the  urgent  fuel  needs  of  the  na- 
tion's cities  are  Immediately  met,  cities  will 
be  unable  to  perform  their  essential  govern- 
mental functions  and  services.  The  fuel 
shortage  has  forced  cities  to  curtail  or  elimi- 
nate such  vital  city  services  as  police  and 
fire  protection,  ambulance  and  other  emer- 
gency services,  and  public  mass  transporta- 
tion. This  is  an  Intolerable  situation  for  pub- 
lic officials  charged  with  protecting  the  pub- 
lic's health,  safety,  and  welfare. 

Moreover,  the  uncertainty  cities  face  over 
availability  and  price  of  fuel  disrupts  a  city's 
budgetary  process,  increasing  overall  costs 
and  lowering  governmental  efficiency.  Es- 
calating prices  m  this  sellers'  market  Is  also 
highly  inflationary,  and  substantially  in- 
creases the  cost  which  must  be  borne  by  the 
local  taxpayer,  either  In  higher  taxes  or 
reduced  services,  or  both. 

This  crisis  Is  not  Just  a  situation  of  Isolated 
shortages.  Attached  Is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
difficulties  cities  throughout  the  nation  are 
experiencing  now. 

We  emphasize  that  any  scheme  to  "share 
the  shortage,"  particularly  through  a  volun- 
tary allocation  mechanism,  ignores  the  basic 
fact  that  city  governmental  functions  and 
services  must  be  continued  and  must  be  giv- 
en the  highest  priority  In  the  allocation  of 
energy  supplies.  The  amendment  that  you 
Introduced  and   which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  June   1    would  establish  a  more 
satisfactory  means  whereby  cities  would  be 
assured  of  their  needed  fuel  supplies  under  a 
mandatory  national  fuel  allocation  program. 
We   would   caution,    however,    that   cities 
face  problems  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
supply  and  price  over  time,  as  well  as  the 
absolutes  of  no  petroleum  supplies  or  exces- 
sive price  Increases.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Fuel  Allocation  should  also  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  duration  for  which  petroleum 
Is  supplied,  so  that  cities  may  count  on  a 
known  supply  of  fuel  at  a  known  price.  In 
addition.  States  and  local  governments  must 
be  fully  consulted  and  Involved  in  the  op- 
erations and  policy  decisions  of  the  Office 
and  also  In  the  general  application  of  the 
Act  to  the  present  fuel  shortage. 

We  are  also  enclosing  copies  of  the  relevant 
energy  policy  positions  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors.  We  feel  that  will  be  useful  to  you 
and  your  colleagues  as  you  continue  action 
toward  resolving  the  energy  crisis. 
Sincerely, 

Allen  E.  Pritchard.  Jr.. 
Erecutire  Vice  President. 

National  League  of  Cities. 
John  J.  Gunther. 
Executive  Director. 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
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versely    affected    by    the    nationwide    fuel 
shortage : 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

Officials  were  able  to  acquire  bids  for  only 
28  percent  of  the  cltys  fuel  oil  needs  They 
have  been  operating  on  an  interim  short- 
term  contract  which  expired  in  May.  A  sec- 
ond round  of  bidding  began  on  May  31. 

CHICAGO,    ILL.*% 

The  city  has  an  annual  need  of  13  million 
gallons  of  gasoline.  During  the  first  round 
of  blddmg  earlier  this  year,  10  mUlion  gal- 
lons were  committed.  During  the  second  bid- 
ding, no  bids  were  required.  The  problem  was 
temporarUy  resolved  as  the  original  supplier 
agreed  to  furnish  an  additional  3  mUUon 
gallons,  but  only  at  an  Increased  cost  of  6 
cents  per  gallon.  Recently  the  city  opened 
bidding  for  fuel  heating  oU  and  received 
no  bids. 


LAKEWOOD,    COLO. 

This  community  of  93,000  thought  its  fuel 
needs  were  accounted  for  as  a  one-year  gaso- 
line contract  was  signed  with  Gulf  OU  Com- 
pany in  June  of  1972.  In  November,  Gulf  In- 
formed the  city  that  it  was  pulling  out  of  ita 
contract  and  that  "if  you  don't  like  it  you 
can  sue  us."  Repeated  attempts  to  acquire 
bids  have  proved  unsuccessful  and  the  city's 
police  cruisers  must  go  to  area  filling  sta- 
tions for  gasoline,  at  an  increased  cost  per 
gallon  of  over  100  percent. 

DULUTH,    MINN. 

The  Duluth,  Minnesota,  City  Piirchaslng 
Agent  has  said  that  "things  will  be  tough" 
when  the  current  gasoline  contract  expires  at 
the  end  of  July.  It  is  anticipated  that  any 
new  contract  will  be  based  on  last  years 
deUveries  or  less.  The  Duluth  Transit  Au- 
thority has  not  received  bids  on  the  contract 
that  expires  June  30. 

LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  reports  that  their 
annual  requirements  contract  expU-es  June 
30,  1973,  and  that  the  current  contractor 
has  declined  to  bid  on  future  needs  of  the 
City.  The  City  said  that  the  reason  no  firm 
offers  of  petroleum  supplies  have  not  been 
received,  even  under  the  scheme  of  volun- 
tary allocations  promulgated  by  the  Oil  Pol- 
icy Committee,  is  that  the  City's  present 
supplier  was  not  among  those  companies 
which  furnished  the  City's  fuel  require- 
ments during  the  base  period. 

DETROIT,    MICH. 

The  City  of  Detroit  spent   $74,615.07  for 
gasoline   purchased   durUig   May    1972    The 
cost  for  May  1973.  wUl  be  $109,638.52.  -nils 
represents  a  cost  Increase  of  47  percent    In 
March,  1973,  the  City  of  Detroit  advertised 
bids   for  gasoline   at   which   time   the   City 
faUed  to  receive  any  offers  from  any    gaso- 
line supplier.  In  April,  a  request  for  bids  was 
advertised  a  second  time  and  the  City  re- 
ceived an  offer  from  Amoco  to  supply  25  per- 
cent   of    the    city's    requirements.    Through 
negotiation,  the  City  was  able  to  cover  the 
balance  of  their  needs  for  Mav.  As  of  the 
end   of  May,   only  75   percent   of  the   June 
requirements  were  covered,  and  the  City  has 
developed  an  emergency  plan  to  divert  city 
vehicles  to  retail  stations. 
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pr  ces.  Orders  are  issued  monthly,  with  the 
deiveiy  price  already  one  cent  over  The  basi 
fion'tJ^'  Company  has  guaranteed  ite  inte^ 
tlon  to  supply  all  gasoline  requirements  for 

^"""thTr.^  i''''^''  °'  "  Performance  Lnd 
to  the  City.  But  the  supplier  has  agreed  to 
operate  only  on  the  basis  of  a  price  flS^r  with 

mlt'ffl^f  ^l*"  "°  '"PP""  1«  VllllngTo  suS 
mlt  a  flat  price  bid.  The  effect  will  be  to  in 

fl^,^^^'  °'  ^^'»"e  to  t^  Cny  by  a"t 
least  $200,000.  This  represents  a  significant 
unanticipated  budgetary  impact  at  the  ttme 
When  other  operating  costs  also  are  incre^s! 

marshfield,  wis 
i^^^^^^'^*^/    Wisconsin,    is   a   city   of   over 
year   the  city  received  only  one  bid-  in  xhl 
celved  no  bids  at  all  on  dlesel  fuel    If  the 

>eax.  it  is  expected  that  the  price  will  so 
higher  than  current  levels,  whlch^e  the 
highest  since  1959.  ^ 

OKLAHOMA    CITY,    OKLA 

lin?!^'.*^  '^"  ^"^  27  cents  a  gallon  for  gaso- 
line, an  Uicrease  from  the  present  17  cenu  a 
gallon  When  their  contract  expu-es 

CINCINNATI.   OHIO 
LY.NCHBL-.IC.    VA. 

in?'anv"bi^c^f''^^'x-""'"'^'^'^^"'  1°  solicit- 
ing   anj    bids    for    No.    2    dlesel    fnoi      »i^., 

dwindling  gasoline  supplies '^^  the  inai^' 
irLris^'f'o^^in^  Te^^r^t  ^ P-'«<^  -"-" 
?2c^nt^^peTg\C°"    °'   ^^^°^^°^'    "P   ^-- 

DENVER,  COLO 
SEATTLE.  WASH 


Summary  of  Municipal  Fuel  Crisis 
Based  on  checks  conducted  by  NLC/USCM 
newspaper   stories,    and   other   sources    the 
following  are  specific  Instances  of  cities  ad- 


INDUNAPOLIS,    IND. 

The  City's  contract  for  gasoli  e  expired 
March  30.  1973.  Nine  suppliers  were  ask^  to 
bid  on  a  new,  one-year  contract  to  supply  4 
million  gallons  of  petroleum.  Only  one  con- 
tractor submitted  a  bid,  which  was  rejected 
because  it  contained  a  price  escalator  clause 
prohibited  by  State  law.  An  agreement  was 
subsequently  negotiated  for  a  base  price  at 
a  four  cent  Increase  over  the  1972-3  contract 
price.  In  addition,  the  actual  cost  of  petro- 


""^"^"i  ^FS''^^'''  POLICIES  COULD 
LEAD   TO  A   RECESSION 

a  ^if^^^^^  ^'-  President,  it  is 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  that  the  Nixon 
administration  does  not  move  immeS" 
ately  to  reverse  the  skyrocketing?  infla- 

hPrifh  nf  .H?'^^'  '^^"'^e^s  the  economic 
Health  of  this  country. 

But  the  real  problem  is  not  just  ac- 
tion—but  the  right  kind  of  action 

The  Nixon  administration's  action  is 
generally  kind  to  big  business  and  hard 
on  the  average  working  family.  And.  If 
the  past  Is  any  predlcator  of  the  future 
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the  next  phase  of  the  Nixon  policy  will 
be  to  cause  such  a  slowdown  in  the  econ- 
omy that  a  recession  develops  and  mil- 
lions more  Americans  are  thrown  out  of 
work. 

In  fact,  millions  of  Americans  are  still 
paying  with  their  jobs  for  the  Nixon 
administration's  disastrous  economic 
policies. 

Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  former  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  example. 
says  that  there  is  clear  evidence  that  a 
mild  recession  may  lie  ahead. 

The  plain  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  confidence  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's economic  policies.  From  the  large 
corporate  suites  to  the  bank  economists 
on  Wall  Street,  to  the  average  man  in 
the  street — there  is  no  confidence  that 
the  Nixon  administration  will  demon- 
strate the  kind  of  thinking  and  leader- 
ship so  necessary  to  stop  the  rising  in- 
flation without  increasing  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Hobart  Rowen's  recent  column, 
"Is  Mr.  Nixon  Programing  another  Re- 
cession?" the  Wall  Street  Journal  article, 
"Signs  of  Future  Slump  Show  Up  in  In- 
dicators, Some  Analysts  Warn."  and 
Thomas  Mullaney's  "WiU  There  Be  a  Re- 
cession?" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Is  Mr.  Nixon  Phocramino  Another 

Recession? 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

It  Is  rather  Ironic  that  as  the  United  States 
Is  at  the  very  peak  of  an  unparalleled  eco- 
nomic boom,  talk  grows  apace  about  the  pros- 
pect of  a  recession  within  the  next  year. 

To  some,  this  Is  an  unhealthy — even  an  un- 
patriotic— topic  of  discussion.  Those  who 
worry  about  their  Investments  in  Wall  Street 
v/ould  often  rather  not  know  the  truth  (or  at 
least,  would  like  to  have  the  truth  concealed 
from  the  general  public) . 

This,  of  course,  betrays  a  lack  of  sophisti- 
cation about  Wall  Street.  As  New  York  analyst 
and  Nixon  administration  adviser  Alan 
Greenspan  points  out,  "stock  prices  behave 
best  when  the  economy  Is  sluggish,  when 
change  Is  slow,  and  the  longer-term  Is  more 
credibly  viewed  as  an  extension  of  the  recent 
past." 

Thus,  the  weakness  in  stock  prices  since 
the  Nixon  re-election  is  not  a  forecast  of  a 
recession  (although  Greenspan  happens  to 
believe  one  Is  likely  In  1974)  but  reflects  un- 
certainty arising  from  a  spectacular  Inflation 
In  prices.  In  the  gold  market — and  the 
trauma  connected  with  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal. 

If  those  underlying  forces  creating  uncer- 
tainty should  stabilize,  therefore.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  visualize  a  stronger  stock  market  In 
1974,  even  If  the  economy  should  be  reced- 
ing, or  actually  In  recession. 

What  are  the  actual  orospects  for  a  reces- 
sion in  1974?  And  first  of  all.  what  Is  the  def- 
inition of  a  recession? 

The  accepted  rule  of  thumb,  first  popular- 
ized by  economist  Arthur  M.  Okun,  Is  that 
we  enter  a  recession  when  the  real  growth 
of  the  economy  (as  distinguished  from  the 
dollar  growth)  shows  an  actual  decline  for  a 
period  of  six  months. 

Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  the  distinguished  econ- 
omist who  heads  the  business-cycle  staff  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
(and  who  was  unceremoniously  canned  by 


Nixon  after  4  years  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics)  says  there  Is  "clear  evi- 
dence" that  a  mild  recession  may  Ue  ahead. 

That  would  mean  that  the  economy,  which 
showed  a  real  growth  rate  of  better  than  8 
per  cent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1873  would 
gradually  slow  down,  and  finally  show  a 
minus  number  for  two  consecutive  quarters. 

Lots  of  respectable  economists  disagree.  Al- 
most to  a  man,  economists  expect  to  see  that 
8  per  cent  growth  rate  come  down. 

But  an  Impressive  number  argue.  Instead, 
that  an  apparent  decision  by  the  Federal 
Research  Board  to  pursue  a  monetary  growth 
goal  of  at  least  6  per  cent  will  produce  a  real 
growth  rate  next  year  of  about  4  per  cent.  (A 
few  call  that  pattern  a  "growth  recession"). 

Economist  Don  R.  Conlan,  associated  with 
one  major  New  York  brokerage  house,  has  a 
more  precise  scenario :  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
real  grovrth  will  have  dropped  from  the  spec- 
tacular first  quarter  rate  of  8  per  cent  to 
2  per  cent. 

Then,  during  the  first  half  of  1974,  the 
growth  rate  slips  further,  to  a  range  of  some- 
thing like  plus-2  per  cent  to  mlnus-2  per 
cent.  This  Is  followed  by  a  rapid  expansion, 
say  by  5  to  6  per  cent,  for  a  full  year  gain  of 
1.5  to  3  per  cent.  Description  of  the  Conlan 
scenario:    "mini-recession." 

But  why,  one  asks,  must  there  be  a  declin- 
ing cycle,  whether  it  Is  a  slowdown,  "growth 
recession,"  mini-recession,  or  full-fledged 
recession? 

The  argument  Is  that  one  way  or  another, 
the  current  boom  Is  so  out-slze,  that  It  will 
collapse  of  internal  pressures.  The  slowdown, 
moreover,  will  be  enhanced  by  governmental 
restraining  policies  on  the  fiscal,  and  mone- 
tary side,  aided  by  price  controls  that  will 
begin  to  bite  as  companies  run  Into  profit 
margin  limitations. 

But  beyond  that,  many  feel  that  the  boom 
would  never  have  gotten  so  unmanageable 
If  Mr.  Nixon  hadn't  pulled  the  plug  on  Phase 
II  last  Jan.  11.  "The  shift  from  Phtise  II  to 
Phase  III  was  timed  about  as  badly  as  a  wild 
Inflationist  would  seek,"  says  economist  Rob- 
ert R.  Nathan. 

"The  administration  economists  are  on 
the  brink  of  programming  another  recession 
which  will  also  prove  to  be  a  failure  In 
achieving  relative  price  stability." 

The  skyrocketing  of  prices  has  stimulated  a 
wave  of  consumer  buying  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. The  binge  has  been  heavily  financed 
by  excessive  consumer  credit,  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  should  attempt  to  reduce. 

Economists  debating  the  prospects,  while 
generally  agreed  on  the  potential  for  a  boom- 
bust  cycle,  are  far  apart  on  what  might  be 
done  now  to  soften  the  blow.  Some  Demo- 
crats, like  Okun,  would  try  not  only  tougher 
wage-price  controls,  but  risk  a  tightening 
of  the  money  screws.  In  a  sense  he's  saying 
that  If  we  prevent  the  economy  from  climb- 
ing too  high,  any  fall  from  the  top  will  be 
less  precipitate. 

Treasury  Secretary  George  Shultz,  at  the 
moment,  calling  the  shots,  says  no,  obvious- 
ly convinced  that  Inflation  Is  at  or  approach- 
ing Its  peak. 

Only  time  will  tell  who's  right.  But  If 
there  is  a  recession  in  1974,  with  an  Inevitable 
further  Increase  In  the  unemployment  rate, 
the  voters  In  the  congressional  elections  will 
no  doubt  register  their  unhapplness  with 
the  "In  party,"  whether  or  not  Wall  Street 
shows  a  perverse  kind  of  strength. 


Ahead? — Signs    of 
Up   in    Indicators, 


F^iTURE    Slump 
Some   Analysts 


Dancer 

Show 

Warn 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre  Jr.) 

For  months  business  forecasters  have  been 
worrying  about  a  recession  down  the  road. 


And  for  months  so-called  leading  Indicators 
that  economists  peruse  for  an  early  warning 
of  trouble  have  been  signaling  oiLly  expansion 
and  more  expansion. 

So  Where's  that  recession? 

It's  Just  beginning  to  come  Into  view. 

At  least  that's  the  cautious  report  of  some 
analysts  who  specialize  In  deciphering  eco- 
nomic statistics  that  normally  foreshadow 
business  slumps.  The  report  that  red  lights 
will  soon  be  flashing  emanates  especially 
from  analysts  at  the  National  Biu-eau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  the  nonprofit  organization 
that  keeps  official  track  of  recession  and  ex- 
pansion periods  In  the  U.S.  And  evidence  of 
a  recession  ahead  also  Is  being  reported  by 
an  Increasing  number  of  independent  fore- 
casters who  keep  a  close  tab  on  early-warn- 
ing statistics. 

NO    SIGN    YET    FROM    THI    "LEADERS" 

The  recession  that  economists  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  and  elsewhere  see  on  the  hori- 
zon doesn't  register  yet  In  the  widely  fol- 
lowed Index  of  12  key  leading  indicators  that 
the  Commerce  Department  Issues  monthly. 
In  March,  the  latest  month  for  which  figures 
are  available,  this  composite  yardstick  stood 
at  a  record  161.1%  of  the  1967  base  of  100. 
The  March  gain  over  the  February  level,  the 
previous  record,  was  a  healthy  1.4%.  In  the 
first  quarter  as  a  whole,  the  Index  spurted 
4.6%.  one  of  the  sharpest  three-month  Jumps 
In  post-World  War  n  history. 

But  recession  signs  do  already  show  up  In 
some  other  unpublished  data  that,  In  the 
view  of  National  Bureau  analysts,  "lead" 
the  leading  Indicators. 

Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  former  U.S.  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics  who  heads  business- 
cycle  research  at  the  National  Bureau,  sum- 
marizes his  group's  view.  "We  now  see  clear 
evidence  that  a  slowdown,  and  very  possibly 
a  fuU-fiedged  recession,  lies  ahead,"  the 
economist  says.  "It  should  begin  to  show  up 
In  the  Index  of  leading  Indicators  before  many 
more  months." 

The  Indicator  that  Mr.  Moore  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  National  Bureau  are  paying 
particular  attention  to  right  now  Is  an  ob- 
scure Index  that  Is,  In  fact,  a  ratio  of  two 
other  economic  Indexes — one  measuring  the 
movement  of  so-called  coincident  Indicators, 
which  tend  to  move  concurrently  with  gen- 
eral business,  and  another  measuring  so- 
called  lagging  Indicators,  which,  as  the  name 
Implies,  tend  to  lag  behind  the  general  busi- 
ness trend. 

This  ratio  of  coincident  to  lagging  indi- 
cators, Mr.  Moore  says,  has  recently  been 
dropping  quite  sharply.  Indeed,  he  reports, 
In  the  years  since  World  War  11  the  ratio 
hasn't  ever  dropped  so  sharply  for  so  long — 
seven  months  now — without  the  economy 
subsequently  entering  either  a  pronounced 
slowdown  or  an  all-out  recession. 

When,  by  this  yardstick,  might  a  recession 
hit? 

On  average,  the  ratio  begins  to  drop  about 
13  months  before  a  recession  sets  in.  National 
Bureau  calculations  show.  Thus,  If  past  pat- 
terns prevail,  a  slump  could  occur  within  six 
months. 

This  lead  time  Is  close  to  three  months 
longer  than  the  average  warning  given  by  the 
much-publicized  Index  of  12  leading  Indi- 
cators during  the  postwar  era.  Occasionally, 
and  some  analysts  say  this  may  be  such  a 
moment,  the  ratio  signals  trouble  six  months 
or  more  before  warnings  are  seen  In  the  Index 
of  the  12  indicators. 

watching  the  "laggards" 
National  Bureau  economists  aren't  at  aU 
surprised  that  the  coincident-lagging  ratio 
has  so  consistently  presaged  the  movement 
of  the  leading  Indicators  and  the  general 
business  trend.  Essentially,  they  explain,  the 
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ratio  provides  forecasters  a  measure  of  how 
rapidly,  in  relation  to  general  economic  ac- 
tivity, lagging  Indicators  of  business  activity 
are  rising.  Since  these  laggards  generally  rep- 
resent facets  of  economic  activity  that  tend 
to  Inhibit  further  growth — such  as  labor 
costs  and  Interest  rates — their  rapid  rise 
would  signal  business  difficulties,  analysts  ex- 
plain. 

Still  another  unpubllclzed  "leading"  lead- 
ing Indicator  of  business  trends  has  recently 
begun  flashing  red,  according  to  National 
Bureau  economists.  This  Is  an  Index  that 
measures  the  ratio  of  changes  In  bvislness 
sales  to  changes  In  business  Inventories  with 
certain  adjustments  made  In  the  Inventory 
figures  to  take  Into  account  the  fact  that,  in 
Mr.  Moore's  words,  "Inventory  changes  tend 
to  occur  more  sluggishly  than  changes  In 
sales." 

This  obscure,  rather  complicated  yardstick, 
which  Is  followed  closely  at  the  National  Bu- 
reau, has  been  falling  since  January.  The 
record  book  shows  that  It,  too,  has  tended 
to  turn  down  several  months  before  the  Index 
of  key  leading  Indicators  p>olnts  to  trouble. 

While  It  continues  to  set  records  each 
month,  the  behavior  of  the  leading-Indicator 
Index  Itself  Is  beginning  to  disturb  some 
economists. 

EXPECTING    A    DECLINE 

Leonard  H.  Lempert,  a  private  economist 
based  In  North  Egremont,  Mass.,  has  long 
specialized  In  Interpreting  the  biehavlor  of 
the  leading  Indicators.  At  present,  he  deteots 
"what  may  be  the  first  signs  of  weaknesses" 
In  their  performance.  Although  the  com- 
posite Index  has  continued  to  climb  briskly, 
he  says,  several  "particularly  important"  in- 
dicators among  the  dozen  followed  are  be- 
ginning to  point  down.  These  Include  the 
stock  meo'ket,  new  home  starts  and  an  "in- 
verted" Index  showing  Initial  claims  for 
unemployment  Insurance.  The  economist 
guesses  that  when  the  composite  Index  for 
April  Is  published,  around  the  end  of  this 
month.  It  well  may  show  a  drop. 

A  similar  forecast  comes  from  A.  Gary 
Shining,  chief  economist  of  White  Weld  St 
Co.,  the  large  New  York-based  secvirltles  con- 
cern. Mr.  Shilling  believes  a  full-fledged  re- 
ces^on  wUl  be  under  way  by  early  next  year. 

Analysts  note  that  some  of  the  key  lead- 
ing Indicators  still  on  the  rise  are  Inflation - 
related.  At  a  time  when  Inflation  Is  causing 
so  much  concern.  It's  claimed,  strength 
among  such  yardsticks  Is  hardly  reason  for 
economic  optimism. 

One  such  Inflation-related  index  Is  a  sta- 
tistical series  that  records  price  changes  of 
various  industrial  raw  materials  found  to  be 
especially  sensitive  to  price  pressures.  An- 
other Is  a  ratio  of  prices  to  unit  labor  costs. 
The  latter  is  among  leading  Indicators  that 
analysts  say  could  rapidly  change  direction 
If  labor  costs,  a  lagging  Indicator,  should  be- 
gin to  rise  more  sharply  In  coming  months. 

In  an  effort  to  Improve  the  forecasting  ac- 
curacy of  the  key  leading  indicators,  and  to 
try  to  make  them  warn  sooner  about  coming 
recessions,  the  Commerce  Department  re- 
cently signed  a  contract  with  the  National 
Bureau  to  have  the  research  group  revamp 
the  list.  Mr.  Moore,  In  charge  of  the  work, 
reports  that  "no  decisions  have  been  made 
yet."  But  he  adds  that  some  familiar  indica- 
tors will  probably  be  eliminated  and  some 
others,  such  as  the  coincident-lagging  ratio, 
will  probably  be  added. 

Whatever  the  makeup  of  the  new  official 
list,  Mr.  Moore  cautions  that  "Judgment  will 
still  have  to  be  used  In  assessing  the  behavior 
of  the  Indicators."  For  example,  he  says,  the 
devalutlon  of  the  dollar  has  tended  to  push 
up  the  raw-materials  Index  at  a  rate  that 
reflects  more  than  simply  U.S.  economic  ex- 
pansion. . 


The  economist  also  doubts  that  a  revamp- 
ing of  the  composite  list  of  leading  Indicators 
can  bring  much  Improvement  In  forecasting 
how  severe  a  coming  slump  might  be. 
"There's  Just  no  sure  way  of  telling  how  bad 
a  recession  Is  going  to  be  until  you're  Into 
It,"  Mr.  Moore  asserts. 

Accordingly,  he  will  venture  no  guess  as  to 
how  sharp  a  slowdown  may  He  ahead  now.  It 
could  be  merely  a  "growth  recession,"  he 
says,  in  which  the  rate  of  business  expan- 
sion— after  eliminating  "growth"  reflecting 
merely  price  Increases — slows  sharply.  Or  It 
could  be  a  bona  fide  recession,  such  as  the 
1969-70  slump.  In  which  general  economic 
activity,  measured  In  terms  of  "real"  gross 
national  product,  actually  does  contract. 

Either  development,  of  course,  would  repre- 
sent a  dramatic  change  from  recent  months. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  "real"  GNP 
rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  8%,  the 
sharpest  climb  lnl8  years. 

Mr.  Lempert  of  North  Egremont  agrees  that 
the  Indcators  can't  foreteU  the  severity  of  a 
recession.  In  the  present  situation,  nonethe- 
less, the  economist  feels  that  "any  recession 
could  become  severe."  He  bases  this  opinion 
In  large  part  on  what  he  terms  "frightening" 
rates  of  Increese  In  recent  months  in  various 
forms  of  credit.  He  notes,  for  Instance,  that 
In  March,  the  latest  month  for  which  figures 
arc  available,  consumer  credit  expanded  at  a 
near-record  pace  and  the  rise  In  lastallment 
debt  set  a  record  for  the  third  month  In  a 
row. 

"There's  no  question  about  the  very  large 
quantity  of  credit  outstanding  In  the  econ- 
omy," he  remarks.  "But  It's  hard  to  tell 
much  about  the  quality  of  the  loans  that 
have  been  made."  He  adds:  "What  may  seem 
a  perfectly  sound  loan  during  a  period  of 
business  expansion,  such  as  now,  could  quick- 
ly turn  out  to  be  not  so  soimd  when  economic 
growth  slows  down." 


Will  There  Be  a  Recession? 
(By  Thomas  E.  MuUaney) 

In  meetings  of  leading  private  economists 
these  days,  the  most  absorbing  topic  of  con- 
versation continues  to  be  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  American  economy  is 
careening  along  a  course  leading  to  another 
recession. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  the  private  world 
of  forecasters  is  fairly  evenly  divided,  it 
seems,  on  the  answer — virith  only  the  slight- 
est margin  on  the  optimistic  side,  that  Is, 
that  there  will  not  be  an  outright  decline  In 
total  business  activity  for  at  least  two  con- 
secutive quarters  next  year,  even  though 
there  may  well  be  a  significant  slowdown  in 
the  rate  of  expansion. 

Two  months  ago,  a  top  level  group  of 
economists  from  the  banking  and  business 
world  in  New  York  expressed  views  on  the 
recession  question,  and  the  result  was  an 
8-to-7  vote  that  there  would  not  be  a  reces- 
sion In  1974.  Last  week,  vrlth  a  few  more  In 
attendance  at  the  group's  bimonthly  meet- 
ing, the  vote  was  10  to  8  that  i.  recession 
was  not  coming,  but  the  minority  was  much 
more  vociferous  in  defending  its  position. 

In  this  corner,  there  Is  a  strong  inclina- 
tion— at  the  moment — to  side  with  the  ma- 
jority. The  case  for  the  no-recession  view 
seems  much  more  compelling,  though  It  does 
appear  rather  certain  that  an  economic  slow- 
down In  the  offing  for  the  second  half  of 
this  year  lasting  through  the  first  six  months 
of  1974.  There  better  be. 

To  avert  a  boom-and-bust  cycle,  how- 
ever, the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  distract  Itself  from  its  polit- 
ical problems  and  unveil  a  new  game  plan 
In  the  effort  to  stabilize  the  soaring  econ- 
omy— or  at  least  to  modify  the  design  drafted 


last  January  when  Phase  3  was  Introduced 
with  precipitate  haste. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  there  have  been 
some  encouraging  signs  In  recent  weeks  that 
the  superboom  of  the  first  quarter  U  abat- 
ing, but  there  are  legitimate  doubts  whether 
enough  cooling  Is  under  way  and  whether  It 
will  be  effective  soon  enough  to  escape  the 
dire  consequences  of  an  unchecked  economic 
surge. 

In  any  event.  It  appears  that  some  addi- 
tional Interim  fliscal  and  wage-price  control 
measures  may  be  needed  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  excessive  expansion  of  the  first 
three  months  this  year,  when  the  economy 
grew  at  a  roaring  16.2  per  cent  pace,  and  the 
slower  growth  that  clearly  seems  In  pros- 
pect for  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

So  far  the  most  significant  indication  that 
the  boom  may  be  starting  to  taper  off  is 
shown  by  the  performance  of  the  housing 
Industry.  In  April,  housing  starts  were  down 
for  the  third  consecutive  month  (6.4  per 
cent),  as  were  the  permits  Issued  for  future 
buUdlng.  This  carries  with  it  the  llkeUhood 
of  lower  consumer  spending,  since  so  much 
of  the  appliance  and  furnishings  boom  Is  re- 
lated to  the  surge  In  new-housing  activity. 

The  prolonged  and  unprecedented  auto 
boom  has  not  receded  yet,  as  evidenced  by  the 
big  11.8  per  cent  sales  gain  in  the  first  10 
days  of  May.  Neither  has  the  course  of  the 
nation's  Industrial  production,  which  showed 
another  big  1  per  cent  rise  In  April.  But  both 
auto  volume  and  industrial  output  may  be 
at,  or  close  to,  their  peaks.  One  straw  in  the 
wind  may  be  the  recent  consumer  surveys, 
which  have  detected  a  notable  deterioration 
of  public  spending  Intentions  for  autos,  new 
homes  and  durable  goods. 

While  these  developments  seem  to  signal  a 
slower  general  business  trend  ahead,  they 
do  not  spell  recession.  They  will  be  offset  by 
the  continued  strength  of  capital  spending, 
inventory  buymg  and  the  nation's  growing 
balance  In  its  net  export  trade. 

Recent  actions  on  the  monetary  front  also 
augur  a  reduced  pace  for  business.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  clamped  a  taut  r«ln  on 
monetary  expansion  this  year  and  the  cen- 
tral bank  last  week  took  a  significant  step 
to  restrict  bank  lending  activity  by  requir- 
ing greater  reserves  for  the  Issuance  of  large 
certificates  of  deposit  and  suspending  In- 
terest-rate ceilings  on  such  deposits. 

The  need  to  curb  the  nation's  roaring  busi- 
ness expansion  may  be  great,  as  It  surely  Is, 
but  a  more  Insistent  problem  Is  the  necessity 
of  reducmg  the  untenable  rate  of  Inflation. 

In  the  Governments  upward  revision  of 
the  gross  national  product  figures  for  the 
first  quarter,  issued  last  week,  the  most 
startling  change  was  the  adjustment  of  the 
price  component,  which  now  shows  a  6.6  per 
cent  Infiatlon  rate,  instead  of  the  6  per  cent 
figure  previously  reported. 

The  startling  Inflation  figure  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  malaise  prevailing 
In  the  financial  markets  and  among  the  pub- 
lic this  year.  And,  if  not  checked  and  re- 
duced soon,  it  may  well  make  labor  less  re- 
strained than  It  has  been  so  far  In  settling 
new  wage  contracts  In  the  key  negotiations 
Still  ahead. 

Without  doubt,  too.  the  Inflation  problem 
was  a  major  factor  In  the  latest  turmoil  In 
the  International  gold  and  currency  mar- 
kets, when  the  price  of  the  precious  metal 
bolted  well  above  the  $100-an-ounce  level 
for  the  first  time  as  the  dollar  showed  weak- 
ness for  the  first  time  since  last  February's 
10  per  cent  devaluation. 

Inflation  has  also  been  a  major  factor  In 
the  stock  market's  continued — and  puz- 
zling— decline  In  the  face  of  so  much  favor- 
able economic  and  business  news.  Last  week, 
the  Dow-Jones   Industrial   average  dropped 
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below  the  900  level  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  15  months  In  Its  steady  erosion  from 
the  historic  high  of  1,051  only  last  January. 

Neither  the  gold  flurry  nor  the  stock  mar- 
ket's decline  were  Justified  by  economic  real- 
ities In  the  American  economy,  but  they 
happened  and  they  may  recur  because  of  the 
lack  of  confidence  In  United  States  economic 
policies — and  because  many  observers  con- 
tinued to  look  backward  to  past  statistics 
on  the  state  of  the  economy.  Inflation  and 
the  nation's  international  payments  position. 

A  prominent  top-level  New  York  banker, 
who  returned  last  week  from  a  series  of 
meetings  with  key  bankers  and  industrialists 
In  London.  Amsterdam,  Zurich  and  Stock- 
holm, said  he  was  not  surprised — nor  greatly 
concerned — with  the  recent  flare-up  in  the 
gold  and  International  currency  markets. 

"It  reflected  the  numerous  concerns  they 
have  on  the  Continent  these  days  over  their 
own  problems  as  well  as  ours,"  he  said. 

"Foreign  investors,"  the  banker  added,  "are 
bothered  by  the  high  level  of  inflation 
throughout  Europe,  the  trend  toward  leftist 
Governments,  the  future  of  the  profits  sys- 
tem and  the  uncertainty  of  the  stock  market 
in  this  country. 

"As  a  result,  they  are  sitting  with  a  lot 
of  cash  but  unwilling  to  put  it  into  the  stock 
market  anywhere.  Instead,  they  are  rushing 
into  gold,  farm  lands  or  other  real  estate 
ventures,  while  waiting  for  the  stock  market 
atmosphere  to  clear,  particularly  in  this 
country." 

The  Watergate  disclosures,  he  indicated, 
were  at  the  root  of  the  foreign  nervousness 
and  the  Continent's  reluctance  to  invest 
here — not  on  moral  grounds  but  because  It 
was  feared  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  be  afflicted  with  a  paralysis  seri- 
ously affecting  Its  ability  to  deal  forcefully 
with  l.^flatlonary  problems  and  to  bargain 
effectively  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union,  on  trade  and 
other  matters. 

Another  respected  international  economic 
authority.  Robert  V'.  Roosa  of  Brown  Brothers 
Harrlman.  who  Is  a  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  attributed  a  large  part  of 
the  recent  unrest  In  the  gold  and  currency 
markets  to  a  misunderstanding  abroad  about 
the  implications  of  the  Watergate  disclosures 
for  the  United  States  Government. 

"As  a  result  of  Watergat*,"  he  said,  "many 
people  abroad  thought  our  Government  must 
fall,  causing  a  weakness  in  our  currency,  not 
realizing  that  we  do  not  have  a  parliamentary 
system  like  theirs.  But  now  they  realize  that 
Impeachment  of  a  President  would  be  a 
horrendous  and  difficult  task  and  that  there 
may  be  weakness  in  otir  Government  but 
no  likelihood  of  a  fall. 

"Thus,  there  was  an  Initial  bout  of  sp)ecu- 
ntlon  in  the  gold  market,  but  the  foreign- 
exchange  markets  behaved  very  well  and  the 
central  banks  have  kept  things  cool.  The 
foreigners  began  to  look  through  all  of  this 
to  the  continued  strength  of  the  United 
States  economy,  and  the  speculation  died 
down.  But  we  may  have  to  go  through  a 
tougher  test  than  this." 

In  every  assessment  of  the  gold  fever,  the 
currency  turmoil  and  the  statvis  of  the 
American  economy,  analysts  are  unanimous 
In  stressing  the  urgent  need  for  controlling 
inflation  In  this  country.  There  must  be  em- 
phatic actions  to  convince  foreigners  that 
the  United  States  is  serious  about  putting 
a  Ud  on  inflationary  pressures  if  it  hopes 
to  avoid  future  upheavals  in  the  gold  and 
currency  markets  of  the  world. 

Evidence  that  a  handle  Is  being  obtained 
on  the  Inflation  problem  would  also  be  a 
great  tonic  for  the  depressed  stock  market 
and  the  hordes  of  disillusioned  small 
investors. 


ON  NOMINATION  OF  ROBERT 
MORRIS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  21  I  reluctantly  voted  against  the 
confirmation  of  William  Springer  of  Il- 
linois to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  issue  was  not  William  Springer,  but 
the  philosophy  of  appointees  to  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  I  voted  against  a  nomi- 
nee whose  record  gave  every  indication  of 
upholding  industry's  interests  over  the 
consumer's  interest  in  matters  before  the 
FPC.  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  Morris  to  the  FPC.  As  with 
Mr.  Springer,  the  issue  is  not  the  charac- 
ter or  integrity  of  the  nominee.  They  are 
both  beyond  reproach. 

Like  Mr.  Springer.  Mr.  Morris  has  been 
characterized  as  proindustry — and  there- 
fore anticonsiuner.  Mr.  Morris  is  charac- 
terized as  such  because  of  his  work  as 
an  attorney  in  a  large  law  firm  which 
represented  Standard  Oil  of  California. 
That  work  included  some  work  before 
the  FPC.  As  a  good  lawyer,  he  put  his 
client's  best  foot  forward,  and  in  some 
instances,  that  meant  opposing  FPC  poh- 
cies  and  decisions.  It  cannot  be  inferred 
that  because  he  represented  Standard  as 
a  lawyer  he  was  opposed  to  the  con- 
sumer's interests.  To  draw  that  conclu- 
sion is  to  find  him  guilty  by  association 
and  suggest  that  lawyers  cannot  repre- 
sent industrial  clients  and  later  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  with  impartiality.  Con- 
gressman Springer's  proindustry  record 
was  made,  not  as  a  lawyer,  but  as  a  pub- 
lic servant.  It  was  clear  from  Mr.  Spring- 
ers' voting  record  that  he  consistently 
took  industry's  views  for  his  own. 

We  ought  not  to  look  to  the  clients  of 
Mr.  Morris'  large  law  firm,  but  to  the 
testimony  he  gave  before  the  Commerce 
Committee.  From  this  testimony  and 
conversations  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, I  conclude  that  Mr.  Morris  is  not 
"proindustry"  and  "anticonsumer."  The 
opposite  is  more  likely.  Mr.  Morris  in- 
tends to  be  his  own  man  and  vote  in  the 
public's  interest  as  he  sees  it. 

On  the  key  issue  of  the  deregulation 
of  the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas,  Mr. 
Morris  clearly  indicated  that  he  was  not 
an  advocate  of  deregulation.  He  said  that 
cost-based  pricing  of  the  interstate  sale 
of  natural  gas  had  been  a  failure  in  the 
past.  He  also  said  that: 

If  we  are  able  to  revise  the  pricing  stand- 
ard under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as  it  exists  to- 
day so  that  we  have  got  a  more  stable  and 
farseeing  pricing  standard  than  we.  now  have, 
then  we  could  and  should  have  effective  reg- 
ulation for  both  inter-  and  intrastate  gas. 

He  opposed  deregulation  because  there 
was  no  effective  competition  in  the  en- 
ergy industry. 

To  quote  Mr.  Morris  further  on  this 
issue,  he  stated : 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  I  think  five 
years  ago  we  thought  of  price  very  myopl- 
cally,  ar.d  at  that  point  in  time  a  pro-in- 
dustry or  a  pro-consumer  label  meant  some- 
thing, because  the  only  Job  that  regula- 
tion was  attempting  to  do  then  was  to  save 
pennies  per  month  or  dollars  per  month  or 
millions  of  dollars  per  year  for  consumers. 


Price  was  thought  of  only  In  terms  of  price 
savings. 

I  think  the  lesson  we  are  beginning  to 
learn  out  of  our  shortage  Is  that  price  has 
other  facets  to  it. 

Promotion  of  energy  efficiency,  environ- 
mental protection,  depression  of  demand.  It 
is  a  resource-allocated  matter.  I  think  It  is 
very  difficult  to  say  what  a  pro-Industry 
or  a  pro-consumer  view  Is  any  more,  because 
the  parties  who  were  traditionally  considered 
pro-consumer  in  the  past  are  beginning  to 
say  that  prices  must  go  up. 

Mr.  Morris  stated  his  belief  that  the 
standard  as  to  price  in  the  present  law 
was  "too  vague,"  and  that  as  long  as  no 
change  is  made  in  the  statute  "regula- 
tory policies  are  going  to  change  every 
time  you  get  a  change  in  the  makeup  of 
the  Commission."  He  said  it  was  ap  to 
Congress  to  make  the  change  by  sub- 
stituting a  'new  set  of  words" — to  choose 
a  specific  standard  rather  than  relying 
on  a  vague  term  which  may  have  worked 
for  most  utilities  but  not  in  gas  produc- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  this  viewpoint  is  anti- 
consumer  or  proindustry.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  a  rather  farsighted  view  that 
reconciles  both  the  consumer's  viewpoint 
and  the  need  for  an  effective  long-range 
energy  policy. 

Mr.  Morris  said  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  creation  of  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  that  he  favored  legislation  di- 
recting the  FPC  to  make  continuous  in- 
dependent studies  of  reserves  and  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas  and  that  he  favor- 
ed experimenting  with  an  inverted 
natural  gas  rate  structure — one  in  which 
the  larger  natural  gas  consumers  in  in- 
dustry paid  more  per  unit  of  natural  gas 
the  more  they  used,  rather  than  less. 
In  addition  to  favoring  an  inverted  rate 
structure,  he  favored  other  conservation- 
oriented  measures.  His  nomination  is 
supported  by  organizations  imassociated 
with  industry,  such  as  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  record  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee indicates  that  Mr.  Morris  would 
be  an  able  commissioner.  It  would  be 
ironic  if  the  Senate  approved  Mr.  Spring- 
er, whose  public  record  gives  every  indi- 
cation of  upholding  industry  over  the 
consimier's  interests,  and  then  in  the 
name  of  consumer  welfare  disapproved 
Mr.  Morris  whose  views  reflect  a  keen 
commitment  to  consumer  welfare.. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  Morris. 


POLITICAL  FREEDOM  IN  SOUTH 
"VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ported at  length  yesterday  the  findings 
of  a  recent  study  mission  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  by  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees  regarding  the  plight  of  civil- 
ians held  as  political  prisoners  by  the 
government  of  President  Thieu. 

As  I  noted  yesterday,  the  root  cause 
of  the  problem  are  the  repressive  laws 
that  the  Thieu  government  has  decreed. 
These  so-called  laws — really  nothing 
more  than  the  decrees  of  a  dictatorship- 
have  served  to  jail  tens  of  thousands  of 
civilians  whose  only  crime  has  been  to 
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exercise  free  speech  in  the  interest  of 
reconciliation  and  peace — although  not 
the  reconciliation  or  the  peace  that  Thieu 
seeks.  Yesterday,  a  former  Chief  of  State 
of  South  Vietnam,  Gen.  Duong  Van 
Minh,  urged  that  Thieu  repeal  these  laws 
which  have  imprisoned  so  many  innocent 
students  and  others,  and  to  release  polit- 
ical prisoners  not  explicitly  covered  by 
the  cease-lire  agreement. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  our 
Embassy  in  Saigon  would  actively  sup- 
port the  proposals  offered  by  General 
Minh.  I  would  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
message  our  Ambassador  carries  to  Presi- 
dent Thieu,  echoing  the  eloquent  plea 
of  Pope  Paul  IV  when  he  appealed  in 
April  for  President  Thieu  to  treat  hu- 
manely and  to  release  civilian  political 
prisoners. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two 
news  dispatches  relating  to  this  issue  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  dis- 
patches were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  5,  1973] 
Minh  Calls  for  End  to  Restraints 
Saigon,  June  4. — Former  chief  of  state  Du- 
ong Van  (Big)  Minh  urged  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment today  to  repeal  laws  aimed  at  "intimi- 
dating and  restraining"  the  non-Communist 
opposition.  He  also  called  for  the  immediate 
release  by  both  Saigon  and  the  Vietcong  of 
all  political  prisoners. 

Minh,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Junta  that 
took  power  after  the  killing  of  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  in  1963.  said  that  the  people  of 
South  'Vietnam  are  setting  their  hopes  on 
secret  talks  between  U.S.  presidential  adviser 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  and  Hanoi's  Le  Due  Tho 
which  begin  Wednesday  in  Paris. 

But  Minh  said  that  even  If  these  talks  are 
successful  "the  correct  Implementation  of  the 
Paris  agreement.  In  practice,  depends  never- 
theless on  the  good-A'lU  of  the  two  opposing 
sides  of  South  Vietnam." 

Minh,  who  reportedly  is  hoping  to  make 
a  political  comeback,  said:  "If  the  two  sides 
of  South  Vietnam  wish  to  see  the  people  be- 
gin to  acknowledge  their  goodwill,  they  must 
take  the  following  steps  Immediately. 

"Abolish  all  laws  and  measures  Infringing 
the  basic  freedoms  of  man  .  .  . 

Set  free  immediately  the  political  prison- 
ers, especially  university  and  high  school  stu- 
dents and  those  who  have  struggled  for  de- 
mocracy, for  peace,  so  that  they  may  return 
early  to  their  families  without  being  forced 
to  go  where  they  do  not  wish  to  go." 

Mlnh's  statement  on  political  prisoners 
drew  a  denial  from  a  Saigon  government  offi- 
cial that  there  are  any  political  prisoners,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  official  acknowledged 
that  Individual  liberties  have  been  restricted. 
In  defending  this,  the  Saigon  official  said 
that  despite  the  four-month  old  cease-fire, 
"the  country  of  Vietnam  Is  now  In  a  war 
status. 

"Therefore,  fundamental  liberties  must  be 
limited.  As  soon  as  the  Communists  stop  vio- 
lating the  agreement,  as  soon  as  there  are  no 
longer  any  threats  to  the  nation  resulting 
from  the  other  side's  violations,  the  govern- 
ment win  immediately  delete  laws  and  regu- 
lations that  are  now  limiting  the  people's 
fundamental  liberties." 

A  government  spokesman,  meanwhile,  said 
today  that  Columbia  University  should  for- 
ward Its  offer  of  a  faculty  post  for  Mrs.  Ngo 
Ba  Thanh  to  either  North  Vietnam  or  the 
Vietcong  because  she  will  be  released  to  the 
Communists  "in  the  near  future." 


Mrs.  Thanh  was  arrested  while  demonstrat- 
ing against  the  one-man  election  of  President 
Thieu  in  October  1971.  A  government  spokes- 
man last  month  said  evidence  had  been  found 
that  she  had  "close  liaison  with  the  Conamu- 
nlsts." 

Columbia  University  last  week  offered  Mrs. 
Thanh  an  appointment  to  teach  International 
law. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.   10,   1973] 

Thieu  Visits  Pope,  Who  Bids  Him  Free 
Political  Prisoners 

Rome,  April  9. — WhUe  policemen  and  left- 
ist demonstrators  battled  near  St.  Peter's 
Square,  Pope  Paul  VI  met  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu  of  South  Vietnam  here  today  and 
urged  him  to  release  political  prisoners. 

The  audience  lasted  an  hour,  and  a  Vati- 
can communique  Issued  later  said  that  the 
Pope  "wanted  to  call  to  the  special  attention 
of  the  guest  the  human  problem  of  political 
prisoners  of  both  sides  In  Vietnam"  and  that 
"the  President  gave  detailed  information  and 
explanations  on  this  subject  " 

What  he  told  the  Pope,  Mr.  Thieu  said  at 
a  news  conference  later,  was  that  there  were 
no  political  prisoners  In  South  Vietnam  and 
that  such  reports  were  "only  gross  Commu- 
nist propaganda." 

"There  are  no  political  prisoners  In  South 
Vietnam,"  said  Mr.  Thieu,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
in  response  to  a  question.  "There  are  only 
two  kinds  of  prisoners:  21,007  of  common 
law  and  5,081  Communist  criminals." 

The  Communist  prisoners,  he  said,  are 
civilian  terrorists. 

Several  hours  before  the  papal  audience 
leftist  youths  who  have  been  demonstrating 
against  Mr.  Thieu  since  he  arrived  in  Rome 
yesterday  began  assembling  for  another  pro- 
test. They  carried  posters  reading  "Down 
with  Thieu"  and  "Thieu  Assassin." 

Dozens  fought  to  break  through  hundreds 
of  policemen  who  cordoned  off  all  entrances 
to  the  Vatican.  Brief  clashes  erupted  and 
four  youths  were  arrested. 

Mr.  Thieu  has  avoided  appearing  in  pub- 
lic here.  He  rode  by  h-Ucopter  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  villa  where  he  is  staying  as 
a  guest  of  the  Italian  Government.  He  also 
went  by  helicopter  to  meet  President  Gio- 
vanni Leone  of  Italy  at  Mr.  Leone's  summer 
residence. 


THE  GOVERNOR  OF  FLORIDA 
SPEAKS  ON  WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  Governor  of  my 
State,  Reubin  Askew,  convened  last 
month  Florida's  first  Governors'  Confer- 
ence on  World  Trade.  In  these  days  of 
concern  for  our  balance-of-trade  and 
payments  deficits,  I  take  pride  in  point- 
ing out  that  Florida  is  the  only  State  in 
the  Union  with  a  balance-of-trade  sur- 
plus for  1972. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  Is  looking  to- 
ward increasing  possibilities  for  export. 
The  Governor  of  Florida  is  making  a 
commendable  effort  in  leadership  by 
State  government  to  collaborate  with 
businessmen  in  the  State  in  promoting 
Florida's  great  trading  and  Investment 
potential  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Governor  has  recently  formed  a 
Council  of  International  Development 
made  up  of  distinguished  citizens  of  Flor- 
ida to  advise  him  on  State  policy  on  in- 
ternational economic  matters.  The  State 
Department   of   Commerce,   under   the 


leadership  of  Secretary  Don  Spicer,  is 
becoming  increasingly  active  in  promot- 
ing the  State's  trade  interests. 

Florida  is  a  natural  gateway  to  the 
Americas  and  the  world.  I  am  happy  to 
see  the  State  government  and  business 
community  taking  on  together  an  active 
collaborative  effort  to  realize  the  great 
trade  potential  of  the  State.  For  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
this  effort  by  asking  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  speech  by  Governor  Askew 
which  opened  Florida's  first  Governors' 
Conference  on  World  Trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Reubin  O'D.  Askew,  Governor 
OF  Florida 
It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  extend  this  wel- 
come to  our  panel  of  distinguished  speakers, 
to  the  members  of  the  Florida  Council  of 
International  Development/Coordinating 
this  conference,  and  to  the  leaders  of  Flori- 
da's International  business  commumty  as- 
sembled here  this  evening. 

This  conference  is  symbolic  of  a  growing 
awareness  in  Florida  of  the  importance  of 
world  trade  to  our  continued  economic  pros- 
perity. 

When  I  speak  of  world  trade,  I  speak  of 
a  diversity  of  opportunities — Including  in- 
ternational commerce,  international  tourism, 
international  investment  and  international 
education,  all  of  which  are  represented  at 
this  conference. 

I  include  all  four  of  these  enterprises  un- 
der the  broad  category  of  world  trade  be- 
cause they  represent  the  commodities  most 
in  demand  in  the  world  today.  Each  repre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  international  ex- 
change. 

International  tourism  offers  an  exchange 
of  cultures  between  America  and  Its  visitors 
from  abroad. 

International  commerce  offers  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  senices  between  nations  and 
Is  a  measure  of  world  economic  strength.  It 
also  offers  the  rewards  of  business  and  fi- 
nance on  the  greatest  possible  scale,  as  well 
as  open  competition  among  nations  In  world 
markets. 

International  Investment  offers  an  ex- 
change of  economic  opportunities  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  two  or  more  nations.  It 
provides  a  vehicle  for  international  economic 
cooperation  among  developed  and  developing 
nations. 

And,  finally.  International  education  offers 
the  exchange  of  mankinds  most  precious 
resource  .  .  .  knowledge.  It  is  a  tool  of  eco- 
nomic progress  and  an  Investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world. 

The  United  States  today  finds  Itself  In  an 
unfamiliar  and  uncomfortable  situation  It 
has  failed  to  concentrate  as  it  should  on  de- 
veloping these  cooperative  exchanges  with 
the  world  and  its  stature  as  a  world  economic 
leader  has  slipped  as  a  result. 

So  perhaps  we  should  begin  this  conference 
by  considering  the  benefits  of  world  trade. 
Its  advantages  In  Florida,  and  the  prereq- 
uisites for  renewed  economic  strength  for 
our  nation  abroad. 

Since  the  Florida  economy  Is  dominated 
by  the  tourist  Industry,  let  us  first  consider 
international  tourism.  Our  state  Is  keenly 
aware  of  the  economic  value  of  International 
tourism.  Its  well-developed  tourist  attrac- 
tions and  climate  and  natural  resources  are 
as  valuable  to  the  national  economy  as  any 
export  commodity. 

They  attract  foreign  money  for  domestic 
goods  and  services.  They  add  to  our  tax  base. 
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And  they  expand  existing  services,  which 
serves  commerce  as  well  as  tourism. 

Yet  even  In  Plorlda  we  are  not  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  International  tourist.  Oxa 
most  valuable  visitor  is  not  catered  to  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  domestic  tourist, 
and  we  lose  for  this  oversight. 

As  tourism  In  the  United  States  becomes 
more  economically  practical  for  foreign  vaca- 
tioners, we  must  prepare  for  them,  and  mar- 
ket our  attractions  accordingly.  A  dollar 
spent  by  a  International  Visitor  Is  like  a  dol- 
lar generated  by  export. 

No  conference  on  world  trade  would  be 
complete,  therefore,  without  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  part  that  toiirlsm  can 
and  does  play  In  that  trade. 

The  benefits  of  International  commerce, 
meanwhile,  are  more  famUlar  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  to  American  businessmen. 

It  Is  estimated  that  each  billion  dollars  In 
exports  supports  110,000  workers  In  the 
United  States.  The  U5.  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics  estimates  that  export  Industries 
pay  wages  approximately  9  to  10  per  cent 
higher  than  non-export  industries. 

The  lure  of  more  Jobs  and  higher  wages 
has  prompted  major  efforts  by  State  and 
Federal  agencies  to  encourage  export  expan- 
sion In  our  Nation. 

Yet  we  must  also  consider  the  advantages 
of  Imports  In  any  serious  discussion  of  world 
trade.  With  the  debate  over  protectionism 
sounding  once  again  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
It's  Imperative  that  we  not  allow  the  benefits 
of  Importing  to  be  overlooked. 

Like  exporting.  It  produces  Jobs.  Jobs  In 
shipping,  handling,  marketing,  processing 
and  sales  that  play  a  valuable  role  In  our  Na- 
tion's employment  picture,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered a  significant  contribution  to  our 
economy. 

Of  equal  consequence  Is  the  effect  of  Im- 
ports on  domestic  prices,  particularly  In  the 
food  and  fuel  Industries.  Competitive  foreign 
products,  while  often  decreasing  the  demand 
for  domestic  goods,  provide  savings  for  the 
American  consumer  and  increase  his  or  her 
overall  buying  power. 

In  a  period  of  concern  over  mounting  in- 
fiatlon,  we  are  all  witnesses  to  the  benefits 
of  Imported  commodities  In  our  national 
economy. 

In  another  area,  we  stand  to  benefit  from 
recent  monetary  reallgiunents  which  have 
made  foreign  Investment  Into  the  United 
States  more  practical. 

Florida  Is  actively  soliciting  this  reverse  In- 
vestment by  foreign  firms  In  our  State,  be- 
cause of  the  solid  economic  contributions  to 
be  derived. 

Besides  creating  new  Jobs  for  Americans, 
reverse  Investment  contributes  to  the  local 
tax  base,  and  to  economic  diversification. 

Interrelated  to  the  other  three  aspects  of 
world  trade  Is  the  field  of  International  edu- 
cation. Each  of  the  other  three  ventures  re- 
lies on  skilled  and  educated  leadership,  the 
product  of  years  of  expert  preptiratlon.  This 
aspect  of  world  trade  represents  a  hope  for 
our  future,  new  Jobs  for  our  young  people, 
and  the  prospect  of  progress  and  understand- 
ing throughout  the  world. 

All  segments  of  our  State  economy  stand 
to  benefit  from  Florida's  growing  role  In 
world  trade,  and  all  are  committed  to  a  co- 
operative effort  to  foster  this  growth. 

The  benefits  of  Increased  world  trade  to 
Florida  are  varied  and  diverse.  Increases  In 
tourism,  exports.  Imports,  foreign  Investment 
and  cultural  contact  mean  many  things  In  a 
State  facing  the  challenges  of  rapid  growth 
and  economic  expansion. 

The  mean  economic  growth  without  sig- 
nificant population  growth.  They  mean  new, 
non-polluting  Industry  and  better  Job  op- 
portunities for  Florldlans. 


They  mean  diversification  of  our  tourist- 
oriented  economy,  expansion  of  our  finan- 
cial community,  and  better  use  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  our  ports  and  our  schools. 

A  key  to  renewed  United  States  competi- 
tion abroad  is  an  educated  and  dynamic 
domestic  business  community,  trained  to 
engage  foreign  competition  and  attract  sales 
and  business  for  our  Nation  In  the  Inter- 
national marketplace. 

We  In  Florida  are  In  the  position  to  train 
the  skilled  men  and  women  needed  by 
American  indiistry  to  meet  this  challenge. 
Our  excellent  universities  are  gearing  pro- 
grams to  the  sophisticated  needs  of  the 
multinational  corporation,  the  International 
bank  and  the  export-Import  Industry. 

As  more  Florida  firms  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  world  trade,  as  more  multinational 
corporations  move  hemispheric  headquarters 
to  Florida,  and  as  our  financial  community 
finance,  the  Job  opportunities  and  the  edu- 
cational system  will  grow  together. 

Florida's  Latin  community  has  given  our 
State  an  International  flavor,  and  we've  be- 
come a  center  for  cultural  contact  and  tech- 
nical Interchange  with  our  southern  neigh- 
bors. Many  of  our  workers  are  bilingual  and 
capable  of  handling  transactions  with  Latin 
customers. 

Our  task  now  Is  to  draw  together  our  peo- 
ple, give  them  the  skills  required  to  support 
world  trade,  and  encourage  our  business  com- 
munity to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties available. 

The  key  to  Florida's  future  In  world  trade 
Is  cooperation : 

Cooperation  with  our  economic  allies  to 
serve  the  needs  of  our  people  In  the  best 
possible  manner. 

Cooperation  between  business,  labor  and 
government  to  create  a  strong  national 
economy. 

Cooperation  between  business  and  educa- 
tion to  prepare  our  young  people  for  the 
challenges  of  international  conunerce. 

Cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
agencies  dealing  with  world  trade  to  avoid 
duplication  of  efforts  and  ensure  a  wide 
range  of  services  to  domestic  firms  entering 
the  competitive  marketplace. 

Cooperation  between  our  Nation  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  ensure  free  trade,  equal 
opportunity  and  economic  progress  for  all. 

We  must  reassess  and  reorder  our  na- 
tional priorities  to  strengthen  our  economy 
and  forge  a  new.  strong  and  dynamic  ap- 
proach to  foreign  trade. 

Florida  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  man's 
greatest  adventure,  the  exploration  of  space. 
We  have  been  leaders  In  the  world  entertain- 
ment Industry,  serving  more  than  25  mlUlon 
tourists  annually. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Florida  to  look  ahead 
to  Its  own  destiny,  to  attempt  to  foresee  Its 
problems  and  Its  potentials,  to  solve  Its 
problems  and  take  advantage  of  new  op- 
portunities. 

For  if  present  trends  are  indicative  of  the 
future,  Florida  will  truly  become  a  gateway 
to  the  Americans  and  the  world. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  work  together  If 
we  are  to  realize  the  economic  potential  we 
face  today.  If  we  are  to  help  our  state  and 
our  nation  once  more  play  a  vital  leadership 
role  In  the  world  economy. 

I  can  see  the  airlines  and  ships  of  the  world 
plying  the  paths  of  commerce  and  channel- 
ing their  commodities  and  services  through 
Florida.  I  can  see  the  bankers  of  our  state 
underwriting  the  costs  and  sharing  in  the 
gains  of  world  commerce. 

And  I  can  see  the  people  of  our  state  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  a  strong,  vital  economy, 
and  playing  an  active  role  In  the  progress  of 
the  world. 

The  futtire  Is  In  our  hands.  Let  us  bvUld 


It  together  with  a  common  commitment  to 
the  progress  and  betterment  of  mankind. 
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NEEDS   OF   VIETNAMESE   ORPHANS 
AND  CHILDREN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has  received 
recent  testimony  and  reports  that  raise 
troubling  questions  as  to '  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  and  sense  of  priority 
toward  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  or- 
phans and  children  in  Vietnam. 

On  May  22,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  re- 
questing the  Department  to  review  the 
status  of  American  aid  programs  for 
children  in  Vietnam  and  to  respond  to 
a  series  of  important  recommendations 
made  by  the  subcommittee's  recent  study 
mission  to  Vietnam.  In  light  of  the  con- 
tinuing congressional  and  public  con- 
cern over  this  issue,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  recent  statement  reflecting  the  sub- 
committee's concern,  as  well  as  the  text 
of  the  letter  to  Secretary  Rogers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Kennedy  Appeals  to  Administra- 
tion ON  Vietnamese  Orphans  and 
Children 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
said  today  that  "the  Nixon  Administration 
Is  pursuing  a  policy  of  tokenism  and  llp- 
service  towards  helping  the  children  of  Viet- 
nam", and  charged  that  high  officials  In  the 
U.S.  Embassy  In  Saigon  and  the  Department 
of  State  "with  undermining  the  legitimate 
efforts  of  other  American  officials  to  upgrade 
our  country's  priorities  In  helping  the  young- 
est victims  of  the  Indochina  War.  After  many 
months — and  even  years — of  promises  and 
commitments  by  our  government  to  move  on 
helping  the  children  of  Vietnam,  we  find  that 
precious  little  progress  has  really  been  made." 

"High  officials  In  our  government  put  off 
decisions  for  helping  these  children.  Human- 
itarian appeals  for  help  by  the  Vietnamese 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  are  referred  for 
study.  Token  funds  set  aside  for  child  wel- 
fare are  not  always  used.  Commitments  to 
support  voluntary  agency  programs  in  the 
field  are  bogged  down  In  red-tape  and  not 
being  fulfilled.  Offers  of  International  hu- 
manitarian assistance  are  all  but  Ignored. 
And  reasonable  suggestions  for  action  from 
Congressional  committees  and  other  go  un- 
answered." 

Senator  Kennedy  said  that  "our  country's 
heavy  backlog  of  responslbUltles  in  helping 
the  many  thousands  of  Vietnamese  children 
who  are  fathered  by  Americans — and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  who  are  maimed 
or  orphaned  or  abandoned  or  simply  disad- 
vantaged from  the  war — grows  and  grows 
with  each  passing  day. 

"This  appalling  record  of  neglect — and  the 
urgency  of  humanitarian  needs  among  the 
children  of  Vietnam — demands  the  Immedi- 
ate concern  and  active  Intervention  by  the 
highest  officials  In  our  government.  Congress 
and  millions  of  Americans  expect  nothing 
less.  And  I  urge  the  Administration  to  re- 
spond In  helping  to  heal  the  wounds  of  con- 
flict among  the  youngest  victims  of  the 
war." 


Senator  Kennedy  made  his  comments  In 
releasing  the  text  of  a  May  22  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers.  The  letter 
to  Secretary  Rogers  followed  the  return  of 
the  Subcommittee's  Study  Mission  to  Indo- 
china, and  Subcommittee  hearings  early  in 
May  on  the  humanitarian  needs  of  children 
In  Vietnam.  Several  Study  Mission  recom- 
mendations to  energize  American  policy  on 
this  Issue  are  currently  under  review  In  AID 
and  the  Dept.  of  State. 

In  his  letter  to  Secretary  Rogers,  Senator 
Kennedy  said:  "Study  Mission  findings,  sup- 
ported by  Internal  memoranda  of  the  U.S. 
Mission  and  conversations  In  the  field. 
strongly  suggest  that  legitimate  efforts  by 
some  American  officials  to  upgrade  our  coun- 
try's long-term  policy  and  program  priorities, 
have  been  repeatedly  undermined  by  higher 
officials  In  the  U.S.  Mission,  especially  those 
representing  the  Department  of  State.  Such 
conditions  are  distressing  to  me,  as  I  know 
they  are  to  others  In  the  Congress  and  to 
many  Americans. 

"As  I  recently  wrote  to  the  President,  there 
are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  many  people 
problems  that  beset  South  Vietnam  and  all  of 
Indochina.  But  few  of  theee  problems  evoke 
more  public  compassion,  and  concern,  and 
have  greater  significance  for  the  future,  than 
the  s]>eclal  problems  and  needs  of  children, 
who  represent  at  least  fifty  percent  of  South 
Vietnam's  population.  I  share  the  view  of 
many  Americans  that  our  country  should  do 
a  great  deal  more  to  help  these  young  war 
victims.  But  unless  some  greater  measure  of 
priority  Is  attached  to  this  task  by  our  Am- 
bassador In  Saigon  and  other  officials  within 
our  government,  and  unless  some  Impedi- 
ments In  our  bureaucracy  are  removed,  the 
crisis  of  children  In  South  Vietnam  and  other 
war-affected  areas  of  Indochina  will  con- 
tinue. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  the  Internal 
memoranda  mentioned  above,  the  text  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  letter  to  Secretary  Rogers, 
and  a  summary  of  the  Study  Mission  recom- 
mendations. 


Summary  of  Internal  Memoranda  of  U.S. 
Mission  Saigok  Toward  Adoptions  and 
Child  Welfare  Programs  in  South  Viet- 
nam 

1.  On  March  8,  1973,  an  Internal  USAID/S 
memorandum  was  prepared  by  USAID  offi- 
cials responsible  for  adoption  and  child  wel- 
fare programs  In  South  Vietnam.  The  memo- 
randum contained  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions, and  was.  In  the  main,  urging  that  the 
OVN  M  SW  "be  given  the  most  vigorous  sup- 
port from  the  highest  levels  of  the  VS.  Mis- 
sion". The  memo  was  forwarded  to  the 
USAID  director  for  transmittal  to  Deputy 
Ambassador  Charles  Whltehouse.  The  memo 
was  never  transmitted,  but  suppressed. 

2.  According  to  the  memo,  early  In  1973 
USAID  officials  respjonslble  for  adoption  and 
child  welfare  programs,  requested  "an  audi- 
ence with  the  Deputy  Ambassador  to  enlist 
his  intercessslon  with  the  [OVN]  Prime  Min- 
ister to  urge  action"  on  overseas  adoptions 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  OVN  M/SW,  In 
the  context  of  meeting  "the  needs  of  all 
children  disadvantaged  by  the  war."  The 
audience  was  denied  by  Deputy  Ambassador 
Whltehouse. 

3.  According  to  the  memo,  on  February  26. 
however,  Whltehouse,  "at  the  request  of  the 
Embassy  Public  Affairs  Officer,"  called  a 
meeting  "to  discuss  Mission  participation  In 
an  hour  long  documentary  by  NBC  ...  on  the 
■plight  of  the  Gl-fathered  chUd'  left  behind 
in  Vietnam." 

4.  According  to  a  March  4,  Whltehouse 
memo  on  the  Feb.  26  meeting,  sudden  ur- 
gency was  put  on  the  adoption  and  chUd 
welfare  Issue  for  a  number  of  reasons,  "In- 


cluding public  and  Congressional  pressures 
from  America". 

5.  Among  other  things  the  Whltehouse 
memo  took  note  of  the  fact  "that  for  years 
prior  to  last  stunmer,  for  various  reasons, 
mainly  bureaucratic  Ineptitude  and  slug- 
gishness, the  number  of  Vietnamese  orphans 
eligible  for  overseas  adoption  was  very  small." 
The  memo  clearly  implied  that  an  increase 
In  the  number  of  adoptions  would  meet 
"public  and  Congressional  pressures",  and  no 
concern  was  expressed  for  the  broader  hu- 
manitarian Issue  of  child  welfare  and  the 
long  term  rehabilitation  of  all  children  dis- 
advantaged by  the  war. 

6.  The  suppressed  March  8  USAID  memo 
mentioned  above  was  prepared  in  response  to 
the  Whltehouse  memo  of  March  4.  The 
USAID  memo.  In  addition  to  urging  "the 
most  vigorous  support  from  the  highest  levels 
of  the  U.S.  Mission"  for  the  OVN  M/SW,  also 
made  these  points : 

(a)  "USAID  finds  the  statement  of  U.S. 
Mission  policy  pertaining  to  the  adoption  by 
American  adoptive  parents  of  orphans  and 
mixed  blood  children  In  Vietnam  to  be  com- 
pletely unacceptable." 

(b)  "The  U.S.  Mission  must  not  under- 
mine the  confidence  and  Integrity  of  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  at  this  critical 
Juncture  where  the  Ministry  Is  beginning  to 
exercise  leadership. . . ." 

(c)  "Increased  funding  by  the  Mission  of 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  child  welfare  ac- 
tivities win  provide  only  short-term  benefits 
unless  the  Ministry  Is  fully  supported  In  Its 
efforts  to  upgrade  orphanages  and  day  care 
services  as  weU  as  monitor  liAercountry 
adoption." 

Text  or  Lettter  to  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  by  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,    Chairman    of    the    Jm)iciART 

StTBCOMMITTEE  ON  REFUGEES 

^UT  22,   1973. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 

Dear  Mh.  Secretaht:  As  you  may  know, 
following  the  return  of  its  Study  Missions  to 
Indochina,  In  mld-AprU  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees  began  a  series  of  pub- 
lic hearings  on  humanitarian  needs  resulting 
from  the  war  and  the  kinds  of  additional 
effort  our  country  could  make  In  helping  to 
meet  these  needs.  In  light  of  the  very  high 
percentage  of  children  in  the  population  of 
the  war-affected  areas,  and  the  special  jwob- 
lems  the  conflict  has  brought  to  young  peo- 
ple, on  May  11  the  Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  children  of  Indochina,  espe- 
claUy  those  In  South  Vietnam.  Witnesses 
before  the  Subcommittee  included  Mr. 
Robert  Nooter,  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Supporting  Assistance  In  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID),  and  two 
members  of  the  Study  Mission — Dr.  James 
Dumpson.  Dean,  School  of  Social  Service, 
Fordham  University,  and  Mr.  Wells  Klein, 
Executive  Director.  American  Council  for 
Nationalities  Services. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  hearing  record  and  Study  Mission 
findings  clearly  establish  that,  untU  recent 
months,  the  special  problems  of  children. 
Including  those  fathered  by  Americans,  re- 
ceived scant  attention  In  official  quarters; 
and,  because  of  this,  both  our  own  govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
have  a  backlog  of  responsibility  in  meeting 
child  welfare  needs.  The  hearing  record  and 
Study  Mission  findings  also  suggest  that 
one  of  the  continuing  Impediments  to  more 
meaningful  progress  in  this  area — especially 
as  It  concerns  long-term  rehabilitation 
goals — relates  to  conflicting  assessments 
within  the  U.S.  Mission  In  Saigon,  over  such 
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weirare  needs,  the  degree  of  priority  our 
government  should  attach  to  these  neX 
^^J^:  ^'^"^  °'  '^o'^tment  our  gov^-' 
^T\n^2T  ""*""  '°  encourage  and  fupport 
the  long-term  efforts  of  the  South  Vier 
namese  Ministry  of  SocUl  Welfare  the^oll 
untary  agencies  and  others,  in  restorlmt  the 

Study  Mission  findings,  supported  by  m- 
ternal  memoranda  of  the  ul  Mission  and 
th2t1"*,^!°'^  in  the  field,  sfronjw  suggest 

flclals  to  upgrade  our  country's  Ions-term 
P°i'<=y  ,^nd  program  priorities  have  b^nj^ 

tne  us.  Mission,  especially  those  reoresent 
t?o^n  '^^  ^P^^rt'nent  of  state.  Such^  cond  I 
tlons  are  distressing  to  me.  as  I  know  th« 

problems    that    beset    South    Vietnam     «nrt 

^An.  ,  o  '^^°  '■eP'-esent  at  least  fif tv  oer 
cent  Of  South  Vietnam's  population  I  s^~ 
trv  I'''',5.'^''y  American!^  that  our  coun" 
try  should  do  a  great  deal  more  to  help  the^ 
young  war  victims.  But  unless  some  grlat^ 
measure  Of  priority  is  attached  w^thL^v 

s<^r  lCmme°n"L  '^''^TV^^^^^T^^ 
removed,  the  crisis  of  chUdren^^uto  Vi^ 

towards  the  special  problems  and  need«  nV 
chUdren  m  South  Vletnam.^cloee^!^.^ 
cerpts  from  their  testify   whST  i^.^' 
sultatlon  with  members  of  the^tSy  Sl^°on 
t«nc7^'*^r*"""^  °'  interested  ToJSj 

Hopefully,  our  government  wUl   take  im 

^y  the^Stu^v  ^r^  *^^  ^^'^^  «coiSenS^ 
"7  tne  btudy  Mission,  and  I  look  forTToZw 
to  getting  your  commentson  Am^^J^oi  w 

sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Summary  op  Study  Mission  Recommenda- 
tions Cdbrently  Under  Review  by  the 
agency  for  International  Development 
AND  THE  Department  op  State 
1.  Invite  the  establishment  of^an*-fund 
a  consortium  of  experienced  and  professional 
competent  voluntary  agencies  to  facUltate 
and  expedite  Inter-country  adoption  of  Viet- 
namese ChUdren  for  whom  adoption  is  legal- 
ly  possible  and  cleariy  the  best  plan.  Partic- 
ular priority  should  be  given  to  the  racial- 
ly mixed  ChUd.  The  primary  bottleneck  with 
regard  to  Inter-country  adoption  at  present 
Is  the  lack  of  adequate  services  and  staff  in 
Vietnam.  We  view  this  recommendation  as 
an  urgent  requirement,  though  we  recognize 
that  adoption  must  stUl  be  handled  on  a  case 
by  case  basis  to  protect  all  parties  concerned. 
The  expensive  services  for  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many  Is  unconscionable.  There- 
fore, the  consortium  must  equaUy  concern 
Itself  with  providing  counselling  services  to 
mothers  who  may  be  considering  abandon- 
ing their  chUdren,  and  with  the  Immediate 
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up-grading  and  Improvement  of  child  care 
services  and  institutions  In  Vietnam. 

2.  Expedite  the  inter-country  adoption 
process  by  assigning  one  additional  officer  to 
the  INS  regional  office  in  Hong  Kong  so  that 
U.S.  government  formalities  wUl  not  repre- 
sent a  bottleneck  as  they  have,  on  occasion, 
In  the  past.  INS  Is  planning  to  transfer  1,000 
Inspectors  to  the  U.S.  Customs  Bureau  In  the 
near  future.  We  ask  that  one  of  these  be  di- 
verted to  Hong  Kong. 

3.  The  US.  Government,  through  Its  Em- 
bassy in  Saigon,  should  urge  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  to  expedite  passage,  or  interim 
Implementation  by  decree,  of  sound  adoption 
legislation  which,  we  understand,  is  present- 
ly In  draft  form. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  formally  transmit  to  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  a  clear  statement  of  Intent  of 
support  for  programs  designed  to  assure  the 
welfare  of  children  in  Vietnam.  This  recom- 
mendation will  have  the  duel  effect  of  In- 
dicating American  commitment  particularly 
In  terms  of  funds  on  a  more  than  a  year  to 
year  basis,  and  of  stimulating  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  to  give  its  own  chUd  wel- 
fare programs  and  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare reasonable  support  and  priority.  One  of 
the  persistent  problems  is  that  U.S.  funding 
is  only  available  on  a  year  to  year  basis.  The 
Vietnamese,  understandable,  are  reluctant 
to  conunlt  themselves  to  long  range  programs 
with  only  a  few  months  of  funding  In  sight. 

5.  The  U.S.  Government  should  strongly 
urge  the  Vietnamese  Government  to  lift  its 
present  restriction  on  hiring  new  personnel 
within  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare.  At 
present,  the  Ministry  does  not  have  adequate 
personnel.  In  terms  of  numbers  of  profes- 
sional competence,  to  supply  many  of  the 
child  welfare  services  needed. 

6.  AID  should  be  authorized  to  proceed 
with  direct  hire  from  outside  Its  own  per- 
sonnel resources  in  order  to  replace  depart- 
ing chUd  welfare  personnel  In  Vietnam  and 
expand  the  AID  child  welfare  advisory  and 
support  program  by  several  additional  posi- 
tions. 

7.  The  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  should 
review  the  various  pieces  of  legislation  ad- 
dressed to  the  needs  of  children  of  Vietnam 
which  have  been  Introduced  over  the  past 
two  years  to  determine  whether  modification 
of  previously  proposed  legislation,  or  new 
legislation,  Is  warranted  to  ensure  that  we 
can  and  will  continue  to  exercise  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  children  of  Vietnam. 

8.  The  appropriate  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  be  asked  to  ex- 
plore some  modification  of  our  present  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  In  order  to 
enable  American  fathered  children  in  Viet- 
nam to  obtain  American  citizenship.  If  they 
so  wish,  upon  reaching  their  majority. 

9.  Until  such  time  as  multi-lateral  mecha- 
nisms can  be  determined  and  utilized,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
should  continue  to  work  with  the  Govern- 
msnt  of  Vietnam,  particularly  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Welfare,  In  an  advisory  and  sup- 
porting role,  to  assist  that  government  in 
carrying  out  Its  responsibility  to  the  children 
of  Vietnam,  responsibilities  which  we  share. 
After  many  years  of  inaction.  AID  has  Ini- 
tiated a  well-thought  out  program  of  child 
welfare  assistance  in  Vietnam.  The  AID  con- 
tinuing effort  should  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  this  Subcommittee  and  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
JAMES  A.  FARLEY 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in"  the 


Record  two  excellent  editorials  about 
one  of  America's  finest  citizens,  Mr. 
James  A.  Parley. 

Mr.  Parley  celebrated  his  85th  birth- 
day on  March  30,  1973,  and  these  well 
written  editorials  by  his  friend  of  many 
years,  Maynard  R.  Ashworth,  are  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  his  lifetime  of  contribu- 
tions to  his  State  and  Nation. 

I  am  certEiin  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  join  me  in  ^\ishing  this  dis- 
tinguished American  a  very  happy  birth- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the  Columbus    (Ga.)    Enquirer.   May 
30,  1973) 

James  A.  Farley 

Diogenes  never  met  James  Aloyslus  Farley. 

But  in  all  fairness  to  the  ancient  Greek 
philosopher,  the  grave  cut  short  Diogenes' 
search  for  an  honest  man  long  before 
"Gentleman  Jim"  Farley  burst  onto  the 
scene. 

Farley,  who  more  than  any  other  single 
person  spearheaded  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt's 1932  and  1936  presidential  victories,  is 
85  years  young  today.  Although  slowed  by 
a  heart  atteick  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  Farley 
Is  still  going  strong. 

RECENTLY    RETIRED 

He  recently  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  becoming 
honorary  Chairman.  In  a  personal  note  to 
Ledger-Enquirer  Publisher  Maynard  Ash- 
worth, Farley  pooh-poohs  the  thought  of  his 
retiring: 

"Many  of  the  newspapers  Indicated  that 
it  meant  my  retirement,  but  as  I  am  sure 
you  know,  it  doesn't.  I  am  going  to  continue 
to  carry  on  as  I  have  in  the  past  33  years  that 
I  have  been  with  the  company." 

Although  Farley's  beacon  shone  brightest 
during  the  1930s,  as  mastermind  of  FDR's 
first  two  campaigns  and  as  his  postmaster 
general  from  1933  to  1940,  his  light  has 
dimmed  only  slightly  these  past  33  years.  He 
is  still  referred  to  as  "Mr,  Democrat,"  and  his 
advice  and  counsel  are  sought  by  persons  at 
all  levels,  including  the  presidency. 

FATE    AND    FER 

Had  fate  and  FDR  not  Intervened,  Farley 
might  have  succeeded  Roosevelt  as  president 
in  1940.  He  expected  FDR  to  support  him  for 
the  presidency.  Instead,  FDR  sought,  and 
won,  an  unprecedented  third  term. 

Upset  with  the  President  for  going  against 
tradition  by  seeking  a  third  term.  Farley  re- 
signed as  postmaster  general  and  launched 
his  33-year  career  with  Coca-Cola.  To  this 
day  Farley  harbors  no  bitterness  toward  FDR. 
Quite  the  contrary.  He  considers  FDR  among 
our  "great  Presidents." 

At  home  now  In  New  York  City,  Parley 
came  up  during  trying  times  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Truly  a  self-made  man.  he  went 
to  work  In  1906  after  graduating  from  high 
school  as  a  bookkeeper  In  a  paper  company  In 
his  native  New  York,  making  $8  a  week. 

He  became  a  success  In  the  building  sup- 
ply business,  organizing  his  own  company  In 
1926. 

INTEREST  IN   POLrriCS 

From  his  earliest  recollections  "Gentleman 
Jim"  was  deeply  interested  in  politics.  He  was 
elected  town  clerk  at  Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  In 
1912.  county  supervisor  in  1919  and  New 
York  state  assemblyman  In  1923. 

He  was  elected  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Democratic  State  Committee  in  1928  and  two 


years  later  began  14  years  as  chairman.  He 
was  elected  Democratic  National  Committee 
chairman  In  1932,  resigning  in  1940. 

It  would  take  a  thick  book  to  chronicle 
Jim  Farley's  accomplishments.  He  has  been 
referred  to  frequently  as  a  legend  In  his  own 
time,  and  rightly  so. 

He  has  to  be  one  of  the  most  avid  Demo- 
crats who  ever  lived,  unwaveringly  supporting 
every  Democratic  President  from  FDR  on. 
But  the  label  "Democrat"  did  not  assure  Par- 
ley's blessings.  He  was  down  on  Adlal  Steven- 
son, playing  an  Instrumental  role  In  squash- 
ing Stevenson's  1960  nomination  hopes. 
Bobby  Kennedy  was  not  one  of  Farley's  fa- 
vorite people,  at  least  partially  because  of 
Kennedy's  dovish  stand  on  Vietnam. 

BACKED    BT    L.    B.    J. 

A  dove  Parley  Is  not.  He  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  fighting  to  win.  He  stood  behind 
President  Lyndon  Johnson's  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  War  and  felt  that  with  public 
support  LBJ's  war  policy  would  have  worked. 

What  kind  of  man  Is  Jim  Parley?  A  100 
per  cent  patriotic  American  with  a  zest  for 
life  and  freedom.  He  told  a  great  deal  about 
himself  In  a  speech  he  made  at  St.  Mary's 
University  (Texas)   commencement  in  1961: 

"Let  us  stand  by  our  principles  though 
the  heavens  fall.  No  man  and  no  nation  ever 
compromises  an  eternal  principle;  it  only 
succeeds  in  compromising  Itself  .  .  .  the 
path  of  duty  Is  the  path  of  hardship  and 
sacrifice,  but  it  Is  the  only  path  to  both 
safety  and  honor  .  .  .  those  sacred  bloody 
footprints  in  the  snow  of  Valley  Forge  i  can- 
not) be  eradicated  from  the  sands  of  time 
by  an  uncultivated,  barefoot  barbarian 
pounding  his  shoes  on  the  table  at  the 
United  Nations  ...  if  the  crisis  Is  great,  the 
American  tradition  that  the  crisis  will  pro- 
duce the  man  Is  true  .  .  ." 

FORMULA    FOR    LIFE 

To  What  does  Parley  owe  his  long.  Illus- 
trious life?  In  part,  to  staying  busy.  After 
a  full  day  of  work,  he  would  "listen  to  the 
U  p.m.  news,  say  my  prayers  and  go  to  bed," 
always  awaking  refreshed  because,  "I  always 
tell  the  truth." 

Jim  Farley  has  been  able  to  retain  his  re- 
markable enthusiasm  for  life  because  he  likes 
what  he's  doing — dealing  with  people. 

A  man  with  a  remarkable  memory  for 
names,  Farley  has  multitudes  of  friends  na- 
tionwide, including  several  here  In  Colum- 
bus. He  was  here  in  1962  to  address  the 
Columbxis  Rotary  Club. 

NO    DOUBLEDEALING 

James  A.  Farley,  as  one  writer  noted  some 
years  ago,  has  never  been  charged  with  even 
one  piece  of  doubledealing,  of  betrayal  of  a 
friend,  or  any  of  the  other  unsavory  things 
politics  breeds. 

He  has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  millions,  a  particularly  noteworthy  qual- 
ity in  this  day  of  suspicion  and  distrust  In 
our  politicians  and  political  structure. 

We  could  stand  a  lot  more  Jim  Parleys. 


Jim  Pauley  Steps  Down 
James  A.  Farley  is  a  big.  cheerful  man  with 
a  grin  In  his  voice.  He  Is  also  the  man  whom 
it  is  said  had  more  to  do  with  making  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  president  than  any  other 
man,  including  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself. 

We  noticed  the  other  day  that  Jim  Farley, 
once  a  frequent  visitor  to  Columbus,  had 
retired  as  chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corporation  and  became  its  honorary  chair- 
man. 

Jim  Parley  Is  truly  one  of  the  great  human 
beings  of  our  times.  He  possesses  a  magnetic 
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personality  and  a  flair  for  personal  contact 
which  captivates  those  who  oome  under  Its 
Influence. 

He  is  one  of  those  rare  souls  who  by  their 
very  presence  in  a  room  seem  to  fill  it  with 
optimism,  pride  of  country  and  deep  abiding 
conviction  that  Americanism  is  not  only  the 
best  philosophy  of  government  and  society, 
but  the  strongest. 

Jim  Parley,  who  was  Postmaster  General 
in  the  Roosevelt  cabinet,  but  broke  with 
FDR  over  the  third  term  issue,  has  come 
through  many  political  ordeals  with  the  rep- 
utation of  being  an  unusual  politician  who 
Is  unable  to  compromise  with  his  moral 
principles. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  he  expressed 
concern  over  the  "word  "  of  many  people  in 
politics  In  general.  "The  word  of  some  of 
those  in  the  party  is  not  as  good  as  in  earlier 
years,"  he  said.  "If  someone  told  you  some- 
thing back  then  you  could  go  to  bed  and 
know  that  that  word  would  still  be  the  same 
the  next  morning." 

But  Jim  Farley's  word  Is  still  "good."  He 
has  strong  and  firm  convictions  and  doesn't 
hesitate  to  express  them.  As  we  said,  he  has 
been  a  man  both  In  politics  and  business  who 
has  been  unable  to  compromise  with  his 
moral  principles. 

We  wish  him  well  in  his  years  of  retire- 
ment, with  the  hope  he  can  visit  Columbus 
again. 
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FURTHER  STUDY  OF  TRANS- 
CANADIAN  PIPELINE  IS  VITAL  TO 
OUR    NATIONAL    INTERESTS 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Hou.se  Interior  Com- 
mittee on  May  17  a  statement  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Charles  J.  Cicchetti,  for- 
mer research  associate  for  Resources 
for  the  Future,  concerning  the  superior- 
ity of  a  trans-Canadian  route  for  trans- 
porting Alaskan  oil  into  the  American 
market. 

Dr.  Cicchetti's  remarks  are  based  upon 
2  years'  research  in  which  he  studied 
the  environmental  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  proposed  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
and  several  alternative  overland  routes 
across  Canada.  This  research  was  pub- 
lished in  1972  under  the  title  "Alaskan 
Oil:  Alternative  Routes  and  Markets." 
In  his  analysis  Dr.  Cicchetti  concluded 
that  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline  was  en- 
vironmentally and  economically  inferior 
to  a  trans-Canadian  alternative. 

His  testimony  before  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  updates  this  earlier 
studi'  in  light  of  the  President's  Energy 
Proclamation  of  April  18,  1973.  In  re- 
sponse to  critics  who  have  charged  that 
the  elimination  of  the  oil  import  quota 
program  invalidates  his  conclusions.  Dr. 
Cicchetti  shows  that,  on  the  contrary, 
his  earlier  argimients  against  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  are  even  more  com- 
pelling. Other  developments  since  the 
publishing  of  his  book  make  an  even 
stronger  case  for  the  trans-Canadian 
route. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  find  Dr.  Cic- 
chetti's statement  helpful  in  their  delib- 
erations on  the  present  controversy  sur- 
rounding this  important  issue.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Charles  J.  Cicchetti 
My  name  Is  Dr.  Charles  J.  Cicchetti,  I  re- 
side at  1930  Regent  Street,  Madison,  WU- 
consin.  I  am  a  Visiting  Associate  Professor 
of  Economics  and  Environmental  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Prior  to  my  present  position  I  was  a  Re- 
search Associate  at  Resources  for  the  Future 
in  the  Natural  Environments  Program.  WhUe 
In  that  program  I  spent  nearly  two  years 
studying  the  economic  and  environmental 
aspects  of  the  proposed  Trans  Alaska  Pipe- 
line and  several  alternative  overland  pipe- 
line routes  through  Canada.  I  have  written 
a  book  entitled:  "Alaskan  Oil:  Alternative 
Routes  and  Markets"  (Johns  Hopkins  Press 
for  Resources  for  the  Future,  1973),  several 
articles  on  these  Issues  and  I  co-authored 
public  statements  with  Dr.  John  V.  KrutUla 
on  both  the  Draft  and  Pinal  Environmental 
Impact  Statements  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  on  the  proposed  Trans  Alaska 
Pipeline. 

In  my  analysis  I  concluded  that  the  Trans 
Alaska  Pipeline  was  environmentally  and 
economically  inferior  to  either  a  Mackenzie 
Valley  Pipeline  or  an  Alaskan  Highway  pipe- 
line. Both  routes  would  avoid  the  most  seri- 
ous seismic  and  avalanche  areas  of  southern 
Alaska  and  the  marine  pollution  associated 
with  tanker  traffic  and  terminal  facilities. 
Both  routes  would  deliver  oil  to  the  mid- 
west and  east  coast  rather  than  the  west 
coast.  These  non  oil  producing  states  east 
of  the  Rockies  are  presently  In  greatest  need 
of  oil  and  the  price  of  oil  is  higher  there 
than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Addi- 
tionally, most  concede  that  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  wUl  be  constructed  in  the  future 
and  that  there  are  substantial  economic  and 
environmental  savings.  If  both  a  crude  oil 
pipeline  and  natural  gas  pipeline  are  built 
in  the  same  corridor.  Since  natural  gas  Is 
most  needed  In  the  mld-contlnent  -narkets 
and  an  all  land  system  Is  the  only  economi- 
cally feasible  alternative,  these  advantages 
only  add  to  the  desirability  of  an  all  land 
transportation  system  across  Alaska  and 
Canada.  Canada  has  not  only  expressed  a 
strong  Interest  In  such  a  Joint  oil  and  natural 
gas  transportation  system,  the  Honorable 
Donald  MacDonald  has  even  offered  to  sup- 
ply the  United  States  with  oil  during  any 
planning  and  construction  periods,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  often  stated  early  de- 
livery advantage  of  TAPS. 

WhUe  the  midwest  and  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  need  the  entire  throughput  of 
a  Trans  Alaska-Canada  Pipeline  now,  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  would  be 
oversuppUed  with  oU  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  My  analysis  showed  this  ex- 
cess supply  would  last  between  5  and  15 
years  depending  upon  the  oil  Import  quota 
system  used  on  the  west  coast.  If  TAPS  la 
built.  Excess  supply  during  our  present  en- 
ergy crUls  Is  mind  boggling.  Several  intricate 
plans  to  deal  with  this  situation  were  un- 
covered during  my  research.  These  included : 
(1)  selling  the  oil  to  Japan  in  exchange  for 
addrtlbnal  imports  on  the  east  coast  with 
the  exporting  company  reaping  super  nor- 
mal profits  by  avoiding  the  Mandatory  OU 
Import  Quota  Restrictions,  (2)  shipping  oil 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  via  a  new  Central 
American  pipeline  In  non  U.S.  built  owned 
and  operated  tankers,  thus  avoiding  the 
Jones  Act  and  (3)  backing  out  present  Im- 
ports to  the   west  coast  with  the  affected 


company  being  compensated  by  being 
granted  import  quota  tickets  on  the  east 
coast. 

The  conclusion  of  my  analysis  was  that  the 
environmentally  and  economically  superior 
route  would  cross  Alaska  and  Canada  and 
bring  oU  to  the  midwest  and  east  coast.  On 
the  other  hand  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
market  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Manda- 
tory Oil  Import  Quota  Program  the  decision 
was  made  to  develop  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipe- 
line thus  reaping  the  greatest  possible  profits 
by  sacrificing  the  Interests  of  all  the  other 
concerned  parties.  The  state  of  Alaska  re- 
sponded by  Imposing  a  minimum  well  head 
price  of  $2.65  per  barrel  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  taxes  and  to  protect  Itself  from 
the  expected  losses  that  would  be  generated 
from  the  oil  companies  intricate  mterna- 
tlonal  marketing  schemes. 

A.  SOME  RECENT  CONFUSION  IN  THE  ECONOMIC 
COMPARISONS  OF  TAP  AND  ALL  LAND  SYSTEMS 
ACROSS  CANADA 

Recently  there  has  been  considerable  at- 
tention given  to  my  economic  analysis  and 
I'd  like  to  review  that  for  this  committee. 
In  my  analysis  of  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline 
I  compared  Its  economic  value  with  that  of 
the  Trans  Canadian  Pipeline.  I  considered 
two  different  cases.  One  in  which  the  price  of 
oil  in  each  part  of  the  country  would  be  based 
upon  world  prices;  that  Is  the  Middle  East 
price  (Including  taxes)  plus  transportation 
costs  would  be  the  price  In  all  parts  of  the 
United  SUtes.  The  second  case  that  I  con- 
sidered was  based  upon  an  assumption  that 
the  domestic  pattern  of  prices  and  costs  that 
presently  exists  will  continue  in  the  future 
in  the  United  States. 

Proponents  of  TAP  have  focused  on  the 
first  approach.  If  foreign  oil  is  the  price  setter 
then  east  coast,  gulf  coast  and  west  coast 
prices  would  be  equal  and  prices  in  the  mid- 
west would  be  the  highest  in  the  nation 
about  25c  to  30c  per  barrel  greater  than  all 
other  regions. 

Most  estimates  of  the  cost  of  TAP  and  the 
cost  of  TCP  put  the  two  systems  within  about 
10c  to  20c  of  one  another  even  when  dela>'s 
of  two  years  for  TCP  are  considered.  When 
the  lowest  estimates  of  TAP'S  cost  per  baorel 
are    compared    with    the    highest    estimates 
of    TCP's    cost     per     barrel     the  difference 
win    be    approximately    equal    or    less    than 
the     higher     price     of     foreign     crude     oil 
in    the    midwest.    TAP    proponents,    there- 
fore. Incorrectly  conclude  that  the  two  routes 
are  economically  equivalent  and  If  delays  for 
TCP  are  greater  than  two  years  TAP  is  su- 
perior to  TCP.  The   first  thing  wrong   with 
such  a  biased  comparison  Is  that  it  assumes 
all   high  estimates  of  the  cost  of  TCP  are 
accurate  at  the  same  time  all  low  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  TAP  are  accurate.  Second,  It 
Ignores  any  economic  savings  from  construct- 
ing a  natural  gas  and  perhaps  a  second  oU 
pipeline    In    the    same    corridor.    TTilrd,    It 
Ignores  the  admission  of  oil  companies,  find- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Interior,  my  own 
findings  and  recent  substantiating  informa- 
tion that  shows  the  west  coast  will  not  need 
large  quantities  of  the  North  Slope  oil  that 
would  flow  through  TAP.  On  the  other  hand 
the  midwest  and  east  coast  needs  that  Alas- 
kan oil  now.  Over  time  the  shortage  in  the 
midwest  and  on  the  east  coast  will  become 
even  greater.  Since  excess  west  coast  supplies 
will  either  Increase  cost  or  further  Increase/'^ 
the  Inequity  In  relative  prices  In  dlfferfl^re-f 
glons  of  the  country,  ignoring  these  r^lM^Ue 
supply  and  demand  Imbalances  Incorrectly 
biases    the   comparison    heavily   in   favor   of 
TAP. 
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If  these  qualifying  factors  are  not  con- 
vincing enough  In  and  of  themselves  let  me 
remind  you  that  this  is  the  case  that  TAP 
pipeline  proponents  find  most  useful  to  use 
to  promote  their  decision  to  push  TAP.  If 
present  price  patterns  In  the  United  States 
continue  the  case  In  favor  of  a  Canadian 
route  Is  unbeatable.  First,  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  given  the  characteristics  of 
North  Slope  Crude  It  Is  better  suited  for  re- 
fineries that  produce  a  greater  mix  of  light 
and  heavy  refinery  products  as  are  found  In 
the  midwest  and  on  the  east  coast.  At  the 
time  I  completed  my  analysis  very  light  crude 
oils  were  priced  at  about  30c  per  barrel 
greater  In  the  midwest  and  60c  per  barrel 
greater  on  the  east  coast  than  similar  crudes 
on  the  west  coast.  North  Slope  quality  oil 
was  priced  at  about  64c  more  per  barrel  in 
the  midwest  and  90c  more  per  barrel  on  the 
east  coast  than  similar  crude  oil  on  the  west 
coast. 

The  theory  put  forward  by  Mr.  Simon  of 
the  State  Department,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Ohio)  and  Governor  Egan  of  the 
state  of  Alaska  is  that  these  price  differences 
will  disappear  in  the  future  given  the  presi- 
dent's new  oil  policy.  The  first  question  that 
should  be  directed  to  these  gentlemen  Is 
whether  they  think  west  coast  prices  are  to 
rise  to  east  coast  levels  (a  price  Increase  of 
about  ^O"",  )  or  should  east  coast  consumers, 
contrary  to  all  oil  company  advertising,  ex- 
pect a  price  decline  to  %vest  coast  levels  (a 
price  decrease  of  about  25"^  ) .  They  will  prob- 
ably answer  such  a  question  by  stating  the 
period  of  cheap  foreign  oil  has  passed  and 
repeat  industry  claims  that  at  the  present 
time  some  foreign  oU  is  being  delivered  to 
the  United  States  at  prices  higher  than  do- 
mestic oil  prices. 

If  this  Is  their  collective  response  a  second 
question  must  be  asked.  At  the  present  time 
the  Japanese  are  paying  more  than  $1.50  less 
per  barrel  of  oil  with  qualities  similar  to 
North  Slope  crude  (see  Appendix  A  for  a 
recent  comparison  of  lighter  crudes).  The 
Japanese  are  being  supplied  with  low  cost 
Middle  East  oil,  while  the  largest  oil  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  country,  the  United 
States,  has  higher  domestic  prices  and  many 
government  and  Industry  spokesmen  soon 
predict  we  will  be  paying  more  for  imported 
crude  oil  than  these  high  domestic  prices.  I 
suggest  we  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Japanese 
and  staj-t  requiring  our  oil  companies  to 
bargain  with  producing  countries  for  lower 
prices  and  stop  the  foolish  practice  of  having 
our  domestic  oil  companies  serve  as  tax  col- 
lectors for  producing  nations  by  ending  the 
foreign  tax  credit  on  royalty  and  severance. 

I  stated  earlier  that  the  prices  that  existed 
at  the  time  that  I  undertook  my  analysis 
were  such  that  the  midwest  price  was  about 
65^  (and  the  east  coast  90c)  more  per  barrel 
than  the  west  coast  for  oil  similar  In  quality 
to  North  Slope  oil.  In  the  few  weeks  since 
the  President's  energy  message  prices  have 
been  changing  In  this  nation.  They  are  not 
changing  In  the  direction  predicted  by  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Egan  or  SOHIO.  however.  Instead 
as  the  recent  Issues  of  the  OU  and  Oas  Jour- 
nal, week  after  week  (especially  the  April  30 
edition),  point  out  prices  in  the  east  of  the 
Rockies  market  have  been  increasing  by 
between  25-.'  and  50c  per  barrel,  while  west 
coast  prices  did  not  show  any  movements 
until  this  past  week,  when  a  26c  per  barrel 
Increase  was  announced.  This  means  that 
relative  prices  have  either  not  changed  or 
have  increased  to  the  detriment  of  midwest 
and  east  coast  consumers,  who  now  may  be 
paying  as  much  as  90C  per  barrel  more  in  the 
midwest  and  $1.15  per  barrel  more  on  the 
east  coast. 

West  coast  oversupply  and  lower  prices 
make  the  selection  of  TAP  over  TCP  a  very 
poor  choice  for  midwest  and  east  coast  con- 


sumers. Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  a  related  aspect  that  has  t>een  raised  by 
my  critics,  who  have  recently  questioned  my 
own  objectivity  for  using  a  50-50  mix  of 
domestic  and  foreign  crude  oil  in  the  mid- 
west and  a  17-83  mix  on  the  west  coast.  For 
those  who  take  the  time  to  read  my  book. 
they  will  realize  that  it  was  not  my  biases 
that  were  behind  these  different  percentages. 
Instead,  the  more  than  16  years  of  bias  In 
national  policy  that  resulted  in  much  higher 
prices  for  midwest  and  east  coast  oU  was 
the  bias  that  was  being  computed.  The  bias 
that  these  percentages  were  reflecting  was 
similar  to  that  the  New  England  Governor's 
and  recently  the  Governor  of  my  own  state, 
Wisconsin,  were  oppKised  to  when  they  chal- 
lenged the  use  of  a  different  Import  quota 
system  east  of  the  Rockies  than  on  the  west 
coast.  The  bias  that  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  tarsands  and  which  placed 
a  limit  on  other  Canadian  oil  coming  into 
the  midwest  is  another  type  of  bias,  that 
these  calculations  were  meant  to  refiect. 

When  the  new  data  are  examined  it  seems 
that  the  economic  case  against  TAP  is  greater 
than  ever.  The  final  fall  back  of  TAP's  pro- 
ponents may  be  that  prices  don't  matter.  It 
Is  resource  costs  that  are  the  key.  This  would 
only  be  true  for  those  who  do  not  think  that 
vastly  different  prices  and  security  of  supply 
of  oil  in  different  parts  of  the  country  do  not 
matter.  I  do  not  think  this  Congress  should 
be  so  callous  and  narrow  minded. 

B.   THE  PRESroENT'S  ENERCT   MESSAGE 

Last  month  the  President  Issued  executive 
proclamation  3279.  which  ended  direct  quan- 
tity controls.  This  change  has  an  Important 
impact  on  the  selection  of  the  optimal  trans- 
portation system  for  Alaskan  oil.  By  end- 
ing direct  quality  controls  the  financial  ad- 
vantage for  the  Import  for  export  sale  of  oil 
to  Japan  and  the  Virgin  Islands — Central 
American  Pipeline  plans  are  virtually  elimi- 
nated. (Note  some  avoidance  of  the  import 
license  fee  may  still  be  possible.)  As  a  re- 
sult all  three  measures  of  comparison:  eco- 
nomic, environmental  and  oil  company  prof- 
its now  point  to  the  Trans  Canadian  routes 
as  superior  to  the  Alaskan-tanker  system. 

New  Information  on  a  second  factor  has 
recently  come  to  light.  It  Is  related  to  re- 
gional supply-demand  Imbalance  In  the  fu- 
ture in  the  United  States.  The  President 
proposed  a  speedy  Increase  In  oil  leasing  in 
off  shore  areas.  Two  of  these  areas,  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  and  California,  If  developed  will 
only  compound  the  present  regional  imbal- 
ances in  domestic  oil  supply  and  demand. 
In  addition  oil  production  in  the  areas  of 
Western  South  America  and  South  East  Asia 
would  benefit  the  west  coast.  A  recent  study 
prepared  by  the  State  Resources  Agency  of 
California  indicates  that  even  without  any 
North  Slope  or  Gulf  of  Alaska  oil.  PADV, 
the  west  coast,  could  be  "essentially  inde- 
pendent from  unstable  foreign  supplies 
through  1985." 

By  following  a  proposal  similar  to  the  pres- 
ident's the  report  concluded  California  pro- 
duction would  exceed  two  million  barrels 
per  day  by  1985.  The  midwest  and  east  coast 
on  the  other  hand  have  no  alternative  but 
to  become  heavily  dependent  on  these  same 
so-called  "unstable  foreign  supplies"  unless 
Alaskan  and  Canadian  oil  and  gas  are  brought 
into  these  regions  in  increasing  quantities. 

It  Is  important  to  consider  other  aspects 
of  the  President's  energy  message.  In  It  were 
two  major  proposals,  western  coal  and  oil 
shale,  for  domestic  energy  self-sufflclency. 
Both  are  located  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  of  the  nation.  Technology  to  con- 
vert these  resources  either  to  oil  or  gas  has 
been  given  some  priority.  However,  a  very 
Important  limitation  on  these  developments 
Is  the  availability  of  sufficient  quantities  of 


water.  It  is  simply  Impossible  to  expect  a 
full  development  of  such  resources  without 
Canadlan-U.S.  cooperation. 

The  need  for  a  North  American  Energy 
Policy  has  never  been  greater.  The  economic 
and  environmental  benefits  to  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  will  be  maximized  only  by  cooperat- 
ing and  engaging  in  long  run  planning.  De- 
veloping tarsands  in  Alberta,  locating  electric 
plants  on  the  Great  Lakes,  developing  west- 
ern coal  and  oil  shale  are  very  much  Inter- 
related to  one  another  as  well  as  to  Arctic 
oil  and  gas  development.  There  Is  probably 
no  better  way  to  scuttle  a  North  American 
energy  policy  before  it  even  begins  than  to 
allow  a  single  private  concern  like  the  cash 
flow  of  two  VSS.  and  one  British  oil  com- 
pany to  dominate  such  a  major  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  decision.  Quite  simply 
Canada  cannot  be  expected  to  be  Ignored 
on  the  Initial  Arctic  oil  transportation  sys- 
tem decision  and  then  be  expected  to  co- 
operate on  future  energy  developments. 

APPENDIX  A 
RECENT  JAPANESE  VERSUS  NEW  YORK  PRICES 

FOB  price  Abu  Dhabi  crude  (Mar.  19, 1973)  OGJ)- 

{2. 38  (to  Japan) 

12.3c  less  markup  over  other  Japanese  im- 
ports (it  is  also  typical  for  discounts 
on  FOB  to  Japan). 


S2.26 
Tanker  rate  range  .21t  to  <3.5*  per  barrel: 


High 


Low 


Landed  prices 

....    J2.26      $2.38      J2.26 
.43         .43         .27 

$2.38 
.27 

2.69        2.81        2.53 

2.65 

J4.13 
+.25 

New  York  32'  API  price. 
Plus  price  increase  Spring  1973. 

J4.38 

New  York  price  at  present. 

Current  New  York  and  Tokyo  price  ditlerences; 

S4.38 
-2.81 

J4.38 
-2.53 

(Low)  J1.57 

(High)  Jl.  85 

DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTER- 
ESTS BY  SENATOR  AND  MRS. 
MATHIAS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  of  disclosure  of 
the  financial  interests  of  Mrs.  Mathias 
and  myself  and  a  letter  of  transmittal  to 
the  Honorable  John  Stennis,  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DiSCLOSXJHE  OF  FINANCIAL  INTERESTS 
ASSETS 

Equity  in  Federal  Retirement  System. 

Life  Insurance. 

Livestock  and  Farm  Machinery. 

Real  Estate 

House:  RFD  it2.  New  Design  Road,  Freder- 
ick, Maryland,  Liber  623,  Polio  80,  Frederick 
County. 

House:  3808  Leland  Street.  Chevy  Chase, 
Maryland.  Liber  3328.  Folio  060,  Montgomery 
County. 

Half  Interest  in  Farm:  41.66  acres,  Freder- 
ick Election  District.  Liber  587,  Polio  339, 
Frederick  County. 

Half  Interest  In  House:  306  Redwood  Ave- 
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«9''F?^Sf6oumr'"''  ^"^^  "'•  ^°"°  testimony,   Mr.   Roberston   pointed   out  After  disclosure  of  these  charges  by  cu. 

Lease    and    option    In    Farm-    370    acres  j,     ^^^  ^^®  ^^*^^  airlines  have  repeat-  the  CABs  Bureau  of  Enforcement  conducted 

Kabletown  District,  Jefferson  County    West  ^^'^  °^^  accused  of  overcharging  their  ^^  abbreviated  audit  of  interline  ticket  cou- 

Vlrginia,    Liber    196.    Polio    337,    Jefferson  customers  on  a  widespread  basis,  yet  for  'P°^^  **  vvashington's  National  Airport.  As 

county.  years  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which  *  ^^^'^^\  °^  that  audit  the  Board  issued  a 

F     .  M  ^b  T  N  ;r^  f'L^ertols?^ ^"  ^r^  r ^^^^^^  i^  ---'Ss  TaS^reT  s^brnt^s'^bu? 

Farmers  &  Mechanics  National  failed  to  take  any  action.  He  urged  the     substantially  differing  with  the  Consumers 

r.  ^?,  ^r,r:---. ^°^*  creation  of  a  consumer  advocate  agency     Union  study  as  to  the  frequency.  The  Board 

Capitol  Hill  Associates 4  With  authority  to  investigate  and  publi-     released  statistics,  purportedly  based  on  its 

citu»ns  Baiik  of  Maryland 16  cize  the  prevalance  of  such  practices  and     o*"i  study,  showing  that  25  out  of  171  tickets 

5/ n 'Jf f-,p  1  r  *  l^  to  inform  consumers  how  to  avoid  them,     analyzed    contained    improperly    computed 

First' p^^syrvaniraVrDore'tron-"  Following  his  testimony,  Mr.  Robert-     ^"^^-  According  to  the  Board,  20  of  these 

rirsi  t-ennsyivania  corporation —  ,  ^ritt.pn    mo   fiir^Ho^  rf~„„v,«.^+        were  overcharges,  while  5  were  undercharges. 

common    — — — 135  w  thP  nppri  for  ^,^J^^  T^u^      Thus  the  Board's  release  suggested  that  over- 

FU-st  Pennsylvania  Corporation-  jng  ^he  need  for  such  an  agency.  In  his     charges  had  occurred  only  in  slightly  more 

preferred 2  letter  Mr.  Robertson  criticizes  the  results      than    ll    percent  of   the  sample   it   studied 

Massachusetts  Investors  Growth..     131.985  Of  a  recent  CAB  investigation  or  airline      (by  no  means  a  negligible  figure). 

TTie  Detour  Bank 7  Overcharging,  which  showed  Overcharges         To  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Bureau 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  To  check  the  accuracy  of  the  CAB  report       °^  Enforcement  study,  researchers  for  Con- 
Company  .               ----,---         ®  the  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Prniprt   n      sumers  Union  and  the  Aviation   Consumer 

Warner  Lambert  Pharmaceutical  voluntary     nonDromrr^nnn^^tH^        Action    Project    then    sought    access    to   ex- 
Company  76  eofpfv  onrt  ^.^^ci^J^r  ■  f  ^.  t^v,?<=ating     amine  the  ticket  coupons  the  Bureau  had 

Maryland  National  Corporation....     129  ^?S^^,^  consumer  interests  in  the  avi-  analyzed.  After  considerable  delay  and  nego- 
LiABiLtTiEa  *"°"  inaustry,  studied  a  random  sample  tlatlon.  we  were  finally  permitted  to  inspect 
Debts  due  on  mortgage,  collateral  and  per-            "Ckets  found  by  the  CAB  to  contain  first  the  coupons  found  by  the  Bureau   to 
sonal  notes  to:  f^°  overcharges.  In  contrast  to  the  CAB,  have  been   in  error  and  then  those   found 
Farmers     &     Mechanics     National     Bank,  ^^   found  that   70   percent  of  the  tickets  to  have  been  correctly  computed.  We  there- 
Frederick.  Maryland:  $40,880.96.                       '  actually  contained  overcharges  of  $6  to  "Po"  conducted  a  limited  re-audlt  of  a  ran- 
First  National  Bank  of  Maryland,  Balti-  $38  each.  Mr.  Robertson  has  asked  that  ^°"^  sample  of  the  146  tickets  said  by  the 
more,  Maryland:  $38,000.00.  the  CAB  explain  the  discrepancies  and  ^^r?  ^^^^o''^  ^°  ^^  correct. 

Frederick.  County  National  Bank.  Preder-  its  policies  with  retard  to  thP  Plimina  ^Jj^'^  coupons  selected  at  random  from  the 
ick.  Maryland:  $3,250.17.  tion  nf  nvLrh^rc.!!    t^.™          *        ,   *.  ^^^   checked   tickets   were   analyzed   by    the 
Walker  &  Dunlon    morteaee  5/1  7T  »2fi  tl  L     o   k     .  ^^.H^'  ^  ^^""^  ^^"^  ^  ^^"er  CU-ACAP  researchers.   Of   these,   we   found 
90^20     3808    Leland  TrS     Chew    Ch^'  ^°  ^^^  ^^^'"^  °-  ^''^'^-  Chairman  of  the  that  seven  actually  contained  errors  In  the 
Maryland                                               ^  ^^^^  Aeronautics  Board,  asking  him  to  fare   computation,   based   on   the   tariffs   In 
Walker  &  Dunlop    morteage-  $1799  79   306  '"^sPOnd   to   the   specific   questions   posed  effect  at  the  time  of  issuance.  Each  error  was 
Redwood  Avenue,  Frederick   Maryland    '  by  Mr.  Robertson.  In  the  airlines  favor,  ranging  from  $6   to 
Total  interest  paid:  $6,886.18.                                Mr.  Robertson's  letter  points  up  again  l^\'^,  Tv^n  ulte  Jwas°$fi9^T?L^^"°i^ 
INTEREST  IN  TRtisTs  OR  REMINDERS  the  inadequBcy  of  our  present  regulatory  should  be  emphasized,  were  m  tickets  which 
Trust  established  under  the  Will  of  Grace  system    and   the   need   for   a   Consumer  the  CAB  assured  the  public  were  correct. 
Wlnebrener  Trail.  Circuit  Court  for  Preder-  Protection  Agency  which  can  represent         For    your    reference    a    summary    of    our 
Ick  County,  Maryland,  Equity  No.  7707.  consumer   interests   at   formal    and    in-  analysis   of  the  overcharged  tickets   is  en- 
Trust  established  under  the  will  of  Charles  formal  agency  proceedings  and  can  pro-  closed. 
McC.  Mathias.  Sr..  Orphans  Court,  Frederick  vide  a  continuing  monitor  of  aepnrv  in-  ^t  is  hard  for  us  to  comprehend  how  the 
County.  Maryland.  Estate  No.  8983.  vestigations    and    pnforcpmpnt    nrnrpirt  Bureau    of    Enforcement    could    Itself    have 
Trust  established  under  the  will  of  Ganny  [^^ugauons   and   eniorcement   proceed-  been  WTong  in  70  percent  of  the  sample  of 
Gore  Cutler.  Suffolk  Countv  Court,  Boston.          Ti'     „        j      .     ,       i  audited    tickets   which    we   checked.    If    our 
Massachusetts,  No.  046024572.                                     Mr.  fresiaent,  I  ask  imanimous  con-  computations  are  correct,  either  the  Bureau 
For   year    1972:    Investment   Income,   $1,-  ^ent  that  Mr.  Robertson's  letter  to  me  be  was  intentionally  trying  to  deceive  the  public 
905.93;    Interest.   $198.47;    Honorariums.  $4^-  Printed  in  the  RECORD.  as  to   the   frequency  of  airline   overcharges, 
475.00;  and  Net  Rents.  $912.81.                                  There   being  no  objection,   the   letter  o""   't   is   simply    incompetent    to   determine 

_, was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  ^^^  proper  fares  from  the  applicable  CAB- 

'  May  15    1973  as  follows"  '  approved   tariffs.   In   either  case   this   sltua- 

Hon.  John  Stennis.  '  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project  "°^"   demonstrates   the   urgent   need   for   an 

D.^fM..  c„,„„.„:  P„.„„.  .„  3,„..  ^°Ter,  «3rS-i;c°-'-''°"-  "^  £  "o--"4yc'.3,^f..S'.-„?.;: 
Rules  42  and  44.  I  have  submitted  the  In-  Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  As  you  are  chair-  i^.i^^to  r«,«t  f^'^"*'^^  *>*^»s  '"  tariff  mat- 
formation  required.  ing  the  joint  hearings  of  the   Senate   Gov-  IZ'            ,    \  ^h^^acceptance  of  tariffs  that 
In  addition  to  that  disclosure.  Mrs.  Mathias  ernment    Operations    and    Commence    (Sm-  "^^^^sslvely  Vomp  ex   or   Incomplete   and 
and  I  wish  to  follow  the  practice  that  we  mlttees   considering   the    neeTTor   mstu^-  rrt,ffl.^,^u"T  '  ''''"'if  !°\V''\f:^T''^^ 
have   established   and    to   make   a  listing   of  tionalized    independent    consumer    advcM^acy  ov.r    t,^i   ML."'   'i"*^^J?*'''%^^"'-.  ^^°'*- 
our   assets,    our   liabilities   and   our    Income  before    the    federal    regulatory    agencl^     I  f'^l'Jlt  ttfp  r  a^r-c    ,,"  **,h      f  ^%  '^^^   '° 
over  and   above  Congressional   pay  and  al-  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  r«i.  „nH  lnL?o^^         ,,     ,!     "/''^"'u*'"*^* 
lowances.  A  copy  of  this  voluntary  report  is  following  information.  ff^'  and  special   nvestlgations  to  make  sure 
enclosed  for  your  Information  and  additional  A  study  printed  in  the  May  1972  Issue  of  oo^n^^'J^fv      «n^   11=?°"*.  accurately    and 
copies  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congressional  Consumer  Reports  disclosed  substantial  and  3ems   are   not   hpfna  ^^u^^L.?,''^^'''^^' 
^<^'"<1-  widespread  patterns  of  consumer  overchare-  nf°  in   4.^!,  .         ^.^  deliberately  down- 
Sincerely  yours.  Ing  by  airlines,  particularly  on  certain  Jo[nt  ^^.-  rhP   k*^,  "'.\??'7'"^  T""""""  '^^^''^ 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr..  fares  Involving  more  than  one  airline   where  nr^.   ^^..'1*?!''   right   to   inspect   agency   rec- 
U.S.  Senator.  no  through  fire  has  been  established  S  the  attUudi^  o?  Pff  ^"^^^^«°"  ^°  f«l»«^« 

Consumers  Union  report  disclosed  that  Its  attitudes  of  the  regulatory  agencies  to- 

researchers  had  been  overcharged  on  20  out  ^^'"'^  consumer  Interests  wUl  change. 

WHO   SPEAKS   FOR   CONSUMERS'  °'  ^^   ®"*=^  tickets  they  purchased,   almost  ^*  *°"^^  ^  useful,  we  feel,  to  have  the 

vr      DrDToz-itici  ''^  Percent.  CBS  News  reported  similar  re-  responsible  CAB  officials  explain  for  the  rec- 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in  re-  suits    in    its    own    investigation    of    airline  °^^-  either  by  testimony  or  correspondence. 

cent  testimony  on  the  Consumer  Protec-  ticketing  practices.  the  problems  they  face  and  their  views  con- 

tion     Agency     legislation.     Mr.     Reuben  Overcharging    for    an    airline    ticket,    of  ceming  an  independent  consumer  protection 

Robertson,  former  Chairman  of  the  Con-  course,  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  Federal  agency.  Some  areas  of  inquiry  that  might  be 

sumer  Affairs  Advisory  Committee  of  the  ^^'*^*°'^    ^"^t-    under    the    enforcement    re-  fruitfully  explored  are : 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  founder  of  ^^n^"''"*^  °'  f,^*  ^^^^  Aeronautics  Board.  l-What  is  the  Bureaus  and  the  Board's 

the  Avi<ition  Consumer  Action  Proiert  mor'„'"*"J  ""l"  °"^        **°"*"  *"*  ''**"^  explanation  for  failing  to  find  overcharges  in 

discussed  Sine  fare  mPrrhflrTp.Tn^c  ^  ^  l^  *"'*  ""^^''^'^  extracted  by  such  prac-  seven  of  ten  tickets  that  were  reaudlted? 

discussed  airline  fare  overcharges.  In  his  tlces  for  years  the  agency  did  nothing.  2-Don't  the  carriers  have  mternal  audit 
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procedures  to  Identify  patterns  of  overcharg- 
ing or  undercharging  on  passenger  tickets? 
If  not,  shouldn't  this  be  required? 

3 — In  light  of  the  apparently  widespread 
patterns  of  overcharging  on  interline  con- 
nection tickets,  shouldn't  the  CAB  specific- 
ally require  the  carriers  to  audit  their  records 
of  such  tickets  Issued  in  the  past  In  order 
to  Identify  passengers  who  were  required  to 
pay  too  much?  If  not,  why  not? 

4 — What  steps,  If  ajiy.  have  been  taken  by 
the  Board  to  assure  that  anyone  found  to 
have  been  Illegally  overcharged  by  an  airline 


will  receive  an  appropriate  refund  of  his 
money?  If  the  Board  has  done  nothing  In 
this  respect,  what  is  its  explanation?  If  the 
Board  believes  it  lacks  the  authority  to  order 
refunds  of  illegal  overcharges,  are  legislative 
changes  needed? 

5 — Were  a  number  of  passengers  forced  to 
pay  additional  amounts  for  their  tickets  last 
summer,  as  a  result  of  spotchecks  by  Bureau 
of  Enforcement  officials  at  Kennedy  airport, 
which  disclosed  some  undercollections  for 
transatlantic  flights? 

6 — The   extreme    complexity    of   the    fare 


structure  and  the  inaccessibility  of  applic- 
able tariffs  appear  to  aggravate  the  situation 
and  contribute  to  the  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing proper  fares.  What  steps  has  the  CAB 
taken  to  improve  their  clarity  and  accessi- 
bility? Why  can't  all  the  tariffs  be  put  into 
a  computer  system  so  that  the  proper  rates 
can  be  made  instantly  available  to  any  tick- 
eting agency? 

Please  let  me  know  If  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance  to  you  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Reuben  B.  Robertson  ni. 


ANALYSIS  OF  TICKETS  FOUND  TO  BE  INCORRECT  BY  ACAP  AND  CU 


Issuing  carrier  and  coupon  number 


Routing 


Amount 
charged 


Correct 
fare 


Overcharge    Explanation 


Trans-World  015- 39a  816  024 Washington-Columbus-Cincinnati  Washington 

Allegheny  037  4410-131  073 Providence-Charlottesville  via  Washington  (round  trip). 

Allegheny  037  4410-131  074 do 

Northwest  012  440-988  355 Detroit -Greensboro  via  Washington  (round  trip).   

American  001-471-671-980 Boston-Staunton,  Va.,  via  Washington  (round  trip) 

Allegheny  037-4410-162  123 Providence-Washington-Hot  Spnngs-Charlottesville- 

New  York-Providence. 

American  001  -475-425-971 Chicago-Roanoke  via  Washington  (round  trip) 


{113.00 

$98 

$15. 00 

114.00 

104 

10.00 

85.50 

78 

7.50 

130.  00 

112 

18.00 

114.00 

108 

6.00 

141.  00 

126 

15.00 

156.00 


118 


38.00 


Failure  to  use  through  fare  on  a  direct  connection. 

Boston  and  Lynchburg,  Va..  further  points. 

Same  (discount  fare). 

Charleston,  S.C,  further  point. 

Greensboro,  N.C.  further  point. 

Roanoke  further  point;  failure  to  use  through 
fare.  (Conjunction  ticket  not  attached:  if  NYC 
is  a  through  connection  the  correct  fare  Is  120. 
Also  dependent  tickets  missing.) 

Fayettevllle,  N.C.  further  point. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  THE 
UTAH  STATE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Utah  State  Legislatiu-e,  dealing  with 
railroad  retirement  and  the  aviation 
trust  fund. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  16 
A  Joint  Resolution  of  the  40th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  support  ef- 
forts to  Increase  the  adequacy  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  System  through  the  ton- 
mile  tax. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Whereas,  new  approaches  are  needed  to 
the  problem  of  financing  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement System  to  protect  the  pensions  of 
members  of  the  system  as  well  as  all  other 
railroad  employees; 

Whereas,  the  present  Railroad  Retirement 
System  is  not  in  the  position  of  guarantee- 
ing a  continuation  of  all  present  benefits  or 
to  provide  necessary  financing  to  insure  a 
reduction  in  retirement  age; 

Whereas,  a  method  of  insuring  a  sound  re- 
tirement system  for  present  and  future 
pensions  is  needed  without  Interference  from 
regulatory  agencies;  and 

Whereas,  the  "Ton-Mile  Tax"  would  be  an 
equitable  method  of  insuring  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Sys- 
tem; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  40th 
Lreglslature  of  the  State  of  Utah  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  the 
"Ton-Mile  Tax"  In  order  to  Insure  the  finan- 
cial Independence  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment System. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  from  the  State  of  Utah 
use  their  efforts  to  support  this  concept. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  Utah  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Utah. 


House  Joint  Resolution  No.  26 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  40th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  requesting  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  pass  legislation  to 
return  to  the  States  a  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral user  charges  flowing  into  the  aviation 
trust  fund 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah: 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  a 
Vital  Interest  in  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional air  transportation  system  and  to  this 
end  has  concentrated  its  efforts  in  airport  de- 
velopment in  the  major  metropolitan  areas 
of  our  nation,  which  airports  serve  the  na- 
tional and  international  traveler; 

Whereas,  state  government  has  a  major  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  a  state  system  of 
multi-sized  airports  which  will  complement 
and  include  the  national  system  and  bring 
air  service  to  all  citizens  of  our  nation; 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  levied 
user  taxes  of  such  magnitude  on  the  aviation 
public  as  to  preempt  the  field  in  taxation; 
and 

Whereas,  the  national  policy  has  been  es- 
tablished as  being  one  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  the  small  cities  and  towns  of 
this  nation  and  to  avoid  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  continued  urban  concentration. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah  that  Congress  is 
requested  to  find  the  proper  avenue  and  pass 
the  necessary  legislation  to  assure  that  the 
funds  amassed  by  aviation  user  taxes  on  the 
federal  level  be  returned  in  part  to  the  state 
on  an  equitable  and  proportionate  basis  so 
as  to  allow  the  states  themselves  to  provide 
and  maintain  their  share  of  the  total  air 
transportation  system. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Utah  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Repres^tatlves  from  the  State  of 
Utah. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  DISCUSSES 
ALLOCATION  OP  EDUCATIONAL 
FUNDS— WEST  VIRGINIA  AND  THE 
OTHER    STATES    SUFFER 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  about  re- 


ports from  education  officials  in  West 
Virginia  concerning  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  funds  allocated  under  part  A, 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  for  fiscal  year  1973. 1  have 
subsequently  learned  that  our  State  is 
not  the  only  one  which  is  losing  Federal 
support  for  disadvantaged  children  un- 
der part  A,  title  I.  In  fact,  there  are  32 
States  which  received  less  money  under 
allocations  for  fiscal  1973  than  in  1972. 

The  loss  of  receipts  by  these  32  States 
stems  from  the  administration's  spend- 
ing position  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion— Public  Law  92-534 — which  pro- 
vided funds  for  this  program.  Funds  were 
released  at  the  level  recommended  in  the 
1973  budget  which  called  for  $1.58  billion 
for  part  A,  title  I.  However,  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  was  explicit  in  requiring 
that  programs  under  the  continuing  reso- 
lution not  be  funded  at  the  level  pro- 
vided for  in  the  1973  budget.  The  spend- 
ing level  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
lesser  of  the  two  amoimts  in  the  appro- 
priation of  last  Jime — the  Senate  item  or 
the  House  item.  The  figure  contained  in 
both  bUls  was  the  same — $1.81  billion. 
The  intent  of  Congress  was  made  clear 
during  the  debate  on  the  continuing 
resolution.  On  February  20,  1973,  a  col- 
loquy took  place  between  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Senator  McClellan  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Senator 
Mondale  which  described  congressional 
intent.  I  quote  from  the  official  debate 
contained  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Mr.  Mondale.  As  I  understand  It,  reference 
Is  to  be  made  only  to  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  of  last  June,  and  no  reference  Is  to  be 
made  to  either  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1972  or  to  the  administration's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  McC:!ixllan.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
controlling  factor  is  the  lower  of  the  two 
amounts — the  amount  of  the  House  item  and 
the  amount  of  the  Senate  Item  in  the  appro- 
priation. 
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The  administration  disregarded  the 
intent  of  Congress,  however,  and  funds 
under  the  1973  continuing  resolution 
have  been  released  at  the  rate  of  1973 
budget  request.  The  difference  between 
the  funds  released  is  $225  million— a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  to  be  used  for 
the  education  of  disadvantaged  children. 

The  reduced  amount  of  funds  received 
in  these  32  States  is  due  in  part  to  the 
expiration  of  the  floor  previously  re- 
quired in  section  144(1)  (B)  of  ESEA 
imtil  the  appropriation  reached  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  part  A  of  title  I.  Because  the  ap- 
propriation reached  that  level,  the 
amount  available  to  local  educational 
agencies  within  each  State  was  recalcu- 
lated and  redistributed  among  the  States, 
resulting  in  losses  to  32  States.  The  $1.81 
billion  appropriated  by  the  Congress  in- 


sured that  no  States  would  receive  a  les- 
ser amount  in  1973  than  they  received 
in  1972. 

In  our  State  of  West  Virginia  local 
educational  agencies  received  $20.5  mil- 
lion in  1972.  The  total  received  in  1973 
was  $17.3  million.  This  represents  a  net 
loss  of  approximately  $3.2  million. 

Because  of  this  loss  public  school  em- 
ployees are  being  released  from  their  po- 
sitions and  programs  are  being  cut  back. 
I  am  sure  that  this  same  situation  is 
prevalent  in  many  other  States. 

If  we  are  to  continue  our  commitment 
to  providing  quality  education  for  our 
children  of  all  backgrounds,  we  cannot 
allow  this  type  of  situation  to  occur.  I 
am  disappointed  in  the  action  that  the 
administration  has  taken. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


In  the  1974  budget  the  President  has 
requested  no  funds  for  this  program. 

As  the  Congress  considers  the  1974  ap- 
propriation in  the  near  future,  we  must 
maintain  the  high  priority  that  we  have 
placed  on  the  education  of  all  children 
including  children  from  low-income 
families  by  requiring  specific  amounts 
in  the  1974  appropriations  to  insure  a 
high  level  of  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  tables  reflecting  the 
distribution  of  funds  under  part  A. 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  for  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973. 

There  being  no  objection  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965,  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10  AS  AMENDED-TITLE  I.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN 

ALLOTMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


Dependent  and 

Juvenile  neglected 

Local         Handicapped  delinquents  children 

educational  children        in  institutions        in  institutions 

agencies    (State  agencies)    (State  agencies)    (State  agencies) 


Migratory 
children 
(State  agency) 


Administration 


Total 


To'al _ $1,362,172,431 

50  Slates  and  District  of  Columbia _ .77   1,316.037.468^ 


$75,962,098 


75. 390. 278 


$18,553,231 
18, 04M82 


$2,151,293    $72,772,187    $17,105,195 


2,151,293 


72,  772, 187 


16,715.886 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calitornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia.    

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky    

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri • 

Montana 

Mebraska 

Nevada   . 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


- 34.549.166 

--- - 2,415.064 

- -- 8,134.242 

20,%3,618 

111.618,375 

- 10  237.378 

- - - 11.747.931 

- -- 2.323.748 

--- - - - 24.111.072 

- --- 40.573.812 

- - 3.715.263 

- - 2.719  220 

- - 69.554.901 

- 18.773,439 

- - 14,601  661 

- 9.147.430 

32,212  788 

- 31.322,489 

- 5.633.673 

- -- - -- 19.380.669 

-...  24.893  505 

51.768,916 

- 20.897  155 

-- --.  35.922.629 

- - --.  23  367  302 

- - 2  865  542 

--.  7. 187  530 

- - - 923  899 

- 2.007  413 

44.232  287 

„,    V    b                  - 7,393.185 

I^e«  ^2'**  ,  - 196.835.764 


$1,548,716,435 
l,50ril5T594 


North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio        

Oklahoma... 
Oregon    .     . 

Pennsylvania ',_ 

Rhode  Island ]. 

South  Carolina..   .   . 

South  Dakota *. 

Tennessee 

Texas..  .  . 

Utah. ."..".'.'.'.'■;."".".".■] 

Vermont 

Virginia ."_ 

Washington ].'. 

West  Virginia '.'.'.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  ..'..' 

District  of  Columbia '.'." 

American  Samoa 

Guam        '__ 

Puerto  Rico 71"'".""'! 

Trust  Territories 

Virgin  Islands 

Department  of  the  Interior.  BIa! 


51.  556.  663 

4. 101.  267 

42.  248.  122 

16.  649.  246 
8.421.321 

64,998.125 

4.  873.  849 
29.  853.  231 

5.  470,  551 
31.  273.  191 
67,  675.  754 

3,  894,  921 

2,  093,  957 

31,522,692 

13,445,639 

17,  319,  813 
17,  340,  875 

1.170,817 
10,  096.  368 
331.987  . 
878.  527 
27.916,250 
1.062.419  . 
561.023  . 
15.384,757  . 


645,770 
1.071  782 

426.071 

936.  409 
1.770,923 
1,232.208 
1,388.035 

571,945 
1,552.513 

654,369 

242.984 

160.368 
4,065,275 
1.999,221 

650.  792 
1.105.376 

603  205  . 
2.038,346 

539.575 
1  243.727 

3  193.707 

4  869. 149 
967.695 
420,051 

1.763,614 

268,712 

319.015 

99,  746 

327,184 

3,873.507 
327.  185 

9  337.  521 

2.  079,  619 
253.  234 

4.  560.  804 
621  693 

1.163.858 

5.  055,  335 
484.  021 

1.033.576 
349.  541 
801.408 

3.  387,  497 
377.  487 
659.  528 

1.  230.  488 

1.  279  703 

449.  717 

1.931063 

168.021 

837,  705 


186.164 

96.577 

332  774 

252. 805 

1,666,018 

153,059 

94  891 

146.474 

641 , 900 

484  972  , 

21,642 

69  650  . 

600.  535 

306. 547 

124,537 

127  262  . 


660  388 


16  768 

51,483 


7,870 


148,397 
165.097 
83,457 


409. 733 

117,804 
552  384 
282. 126 
429. 659 
320. 888 
221  419  . 
391  245 

87  708 

87  278 
104.045  . 

77  389  . 

752.677  . 

130.272  , 

1,810  093  , 

830  214  . 

52,453  . 
931.250 
173  266 
241,673 
633,963 

31  411 
288  060 

61  051 
532,  696 
992. 302 
117.804  . 

77.819  . 
590,  308  . 
356.243  . 
210.671 
490,  014 

50.715 
306, 042 


12.038 
13  123 


46,863 
29  236 


141  880 
208  961 

227.390 
30,  460 
72  230 

312  996 
305.  687 


25,796 

43,  726 

26.  901 

180.  944 


1,953  647 

697,  793 

9.355,494 

1  414  503 

650.  105 

300,919 

10.349.516 

499. 160 

844402 

704,760 

677,585 

92.  538 

600.196 

82  548 

453, 587 

60. 1«2 

872, 185 

279. 444 

3,983,098 

418.966 

966.075 

431.660 

810.  007 

268.712 

36,115 

22.357 

2, 096. 825 

944. 148 

2,  825,  202 

1.435.140 

708.111 

1.  408.  054 

718  000 

1.  799.  386 

558  925 

2  856 

598, 047 

34  825 

299  238 

18.  044.  582 

245.066 

6.019 

723.  159 

1,981  909 

194  333 

489.538 

172,872 


48. 153 
523, 667 


490,991 
"i3.758' 


360.415 
150  000 
150, 000 
228.  506 
1.244,108 
150,000 
150  000 
150,000 
366  550 
422, 123 
150,000 
150.000 
750. 739 
219,219 
155,530 
150  000 
328. 985 
342,  242 
150.000 
220. 490 
286, 488 
610.639 
226. 047 
375.  302 
259, 538 
150.000 
150.000 
150.000 
150  000 
509. 553 
150,000 
'.  108.  086 
559.  016 
150  000 
492. 901 
183.712 
150.000 
714.737 
150.000 
318.451 
150,000 
332.  195 
904,058 
150.000 
150,000 
340  666 
170,635 
182.003 
202, 952 
150.000 
150.000 
25,000 
25,000 
289.309 
25,000 
25,000 


36.401  903 

3,733.423 

10  996.734 

23  079. 131 

125  654  918 

13.203.916 

14  082,445 

3,493.086 

37.021.551 

42  634  436 

4  137  759 

3.943  640 

75.824,607 

22  141.108 

15.708  515 

11.130  264 

33  227,526 

34. 566  397 

6,513.282 

22,269,455 

28  935  270 

61.674  584 

22.830  751 

37.905  476 

26.213  359 

4.  228.  832 
8,041  771 
1  313  805 
2.584  343 

51.464  849 

8  944  790 

212  916  666 

56  460  652 

5  265  065 
49.  783  Oil 
18  554  868 
n,  776  238 
72. 188,  475 

5.  572.  597 
32. 163  595 

6  065  968 
33  551  724 
91  309.  880 

4.  785.  278 

2.  987.  323 

34.  407,  313 

17.234.129 

18  382, 333 

20.  498. 168 

1.  739.  326 

11.571.059 

356  987 

951  680 

29.  220.  217 

1.087,419 

599  781 

15.  384.  757 


'  $725,000  to  be  withheld  for  migrant  record  transfer  system. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965,  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10  AS  AMENDED:  TITLE  I 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN 

(Allotments  for  fiscal  year  1972;  amounts  in  dollarsi 


Part  A 


Parts 


Parte 


Grand  total 


Handicapped 

Local         children 

educational  (State 


Juvenile 

delinquents 

in 

institutions 

(State 


Dependent 
and 
neglected 
children 
in  insti- 
tutions 
(State 


agencies       agencies)       agencies)     agencies) 


Migratory 
children 
(State 


Admin- 


Agency)         istration 


Part  A, 
total 


I  Special  grants  tor  urban  and 

rural  school  districts 

Special  Local 

incentive    educational     Admin-  Part  C, 

grants         agencies    istration  total 


State  ad- 
ministration 


1972 
total, 

title  I 
allotment 


Total 1,406,615.985    56,380.937    18,044,820    2,167,846   '64,822,926    17.307,969  1,565,415,210    7,280.737    24.572.538    231,515    24,804,053    17,539,211    1,597.500,000 


50  States  and 
District  of 
Columbia....  1,364,707,215 


55,978.666    17.705.057    2.167,846     64,822.926    16.935.605  1.522.317.315    7.280.737    24.572.538    231.515    24,804,053    17,167,120    1,554,402,105 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana _ 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada   

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey.. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  .   

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of 
Columbia 

American  Samoa. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Trust  Territories. 

Virgin  Islands 

Department  of 
Interior.  BIA... 

Unallotted 

National  Advisory 
Council  on 
Education  of 
Disadvantaged.. 


40,257.135 

2.054.974 

8,648,415 

24,214.456 

122,028.439 

10.100.532 

11,813,005 

2,242,2% 

26. 445. 029 

39.947.788 

3.  250. 669 

2.730.118 

63.243.090 

16.999,801 

15.464.659 

10.  427,  273 

37.131,906 

34.683,312 

5,  607.  754 

19.  423. 141 
23. 858. 101 
47.  708, 517 
21,120,043 
42.074.152 
25.  579. 100 

3.013.338 

7.  523. 056 
883.771 

1. 908.  409 
44.  860, 594 

9, 629,  504 

193.  459,  929 

56.  260,  988 

4,271.181 
41.  269.  978 
18.199.914 

9,382,231 
67.113,702 

5. 189.  238 
34.313.120 

6,  266,  048 
36.  288, 395 
69.566,731 

3.  593. 198 

2. 107. 682 

33.  803.  541 

12,  255,  022 

20,  524.  496 
16.  546.  374 

1,  235.  793 

8, 187,  278 

333.  046 

902.004 

26.521.556 

1,  049,  404 

523,  392 

12,477.000 
102.368 


560.648 

'373.893 

906. 163 

1,477.445 

1,1*6.605 

1,220.152 

577. 485 

1.322,239 

474.365 

212,443 

137,286 

3,065,108 

1.766.309 

634.115 

866.665 

455,  958 

1,344  864 

452  890 

589,  707 

2,  504,  434 
2.841,841 

890.  344 
302.  182 
1,  602,  563 
202.  861 
289.  527 
115.044 
243.  510 

3,  340,  931 
298.  731 

7,  253.  392 
1.  870.  999 
312. 536 
638.  494 
497.  757 
854. 152 

4,  575.  784 
402.  390 
824. 482 
190.973 

•633. 892 

2,243.741 

317,521 

291. 828 

735,  515 

1,278,421 

379,  645 

1.  730.  025 

167,  297 


279 

77, 
286 
232 
1,847, 
153. 
122. 
102. 
470, 
401. 

19. 

77, 
921. 
310. 
120. 
126. 

45. 
375. 
114, 
507. 
244. 
501, 
325, 
229. 
359. 

85. 
101. 

92. 

71. 

602. 

105. 

1.849. 

819. 

51. 
851. 
144. 
239. 
769. 

20. 
264, 

44. 
461. 
821, 
100. 

65. 
585. 
419 
187, 
381. 

61. 


173 
447 
.460 
005 
592 
775 
610 
083 
913 
887 
572 
079 
814 
619 
127 
165 
634 
810 
277 
148 
833 
373 
834 
321 
321 
516 
239 
802 
711 
577 
457 
722 
113 
770 
709 
188 
617 
672 
120 
218 
484 
326 
414 
472 
959 
574 
218 
905 
517 
549 


589.025 


6.116 


129. 870 
154. 159 
113.826 


9.633 


42.950 
34,897 


22,774 


129. 616 
141,888 

'219.608" 
81,372 
61.357 

"23'3;V56' 
475, 132 


23.009 
39,174 
33,  459 


1,  742,  533 
622. 388 

8.541,235 

,649 

589.260 

254,785 

9.231.131 
445.  220 

753.155 
623.025 
604,364 

84.286 
535.  338 

73, 628 
404.  571 

53,687 
510,643 
245,  225 
3.  588,  427 
372,318 
861,680 
385,  014 
722,476 
239. 675 

32.  212 

19.  941 

1,  830.  525 
842. 122 

2.  403.  247 
1,  280. 056 

631.  592 

1.255,897 

640,412 

1,641,090 

514  091 

2,683 

533.421 

31,062 

266.902 

16.094  656 

218.584 

5.369 

645.013 

1,833.149 

165,  663 

438, 574 

161,927 


554.  514 

253,  336 

140.337  

43,717 

358.  554 

329, 062  . 

10, 737 


416. 860 
150.000 
150.000 
259,  750 

1.338.947 
150.000 
150,000 
150,000 
374.  693 
412,693 
150.000 
150.000 
679. 829 
198.353 
164. 170 
150,000 
377,  071 
368  086 
150  000 
210,  306 
268, 526 
546, 498 
227,  085 
434,  673 
279,  260 
150.000 
150.000 
150.000 
150.000 
506.346 
150.000 

2.  049. 891 
602.312 
150.000 
441.457 
196,242 
150,  000 
731.929 
150,000 
359.966 
150.000 
378.837 
892. 017 
150,000 
150,000 
357,  696 
157,  948 
212,807 
191.  357 
150.000 

150.000 
25.000 
25.000 

272, 091 
25,000 
25,000 


42. 102. 840 

2,  282. 421 

11.201.301 

26, 234, 762 

135  233,658 

12,843,239 

13,939.862 

3, 326. 649 

37,  844, 005 
41.681,953 

3,638,800 
3,847,638 
68.  662,  736 
20, 033. 605 
16.581.183 
12,105,441 

38,  084. 197 
37,176  643 

6,  378,  608 

21,  240,  945 
27,121.119 
55.  1%.  289 

22.  935.  624 

43.  902,  008 
28,  205.  258 

4,217.141 

8,  338.  394 

1,  273,  829 
2  393,  571 

51.140,973 

11,025.814 

207,  038,  955 

60,833.468 

5,417,079 

44.  587,  151  . 
19.820,401  . 
12,267.090 
73.924.786  . 

5,845,803  . 
36.356,564  . 

6,  682,  567 
38,  262,  508 
90.093.691 

4,  379.  775 

2.  620.  838 
36.  127.339 
15.952.758 
21,  493,  525 
19,327,021 

1,810,025 

9.  285. 465 
358.046 
970.721  . 

27, 481.  227 

1.  074.  404 

559,129 


42.739 

iie.'eir 

"20.' 566" 

"■l5,'356" 
665.366' 


165. 950 

10,  853 

1,092,111 
1,092.111 


249. 587 


1,003.889 

31.991 

95,202 

555,693 

1,780.269 

119,467  . 

144,993 


9.729 


5.557 
17,803 


1,013,618 

31,991 

95. 202 

561,250 

1,798.072 

119,467 

144.993 


487, 793 

893, 376 

88.039 


4.878 
8,934 


492.671 

902. 310 

88,039 


1.096.384 

98. 733 

63. 398 

102.  522 

852. 374 

732.  285 

34.208 

309,946 

273. 767 

620.  287 

338,  559 

1,  098.  387 

462.  652 

4.479 

67.546 


10.964 
987 
580 

8.  475' 
6.659 

3.i6o' 

2.738 
6.204 
3.386 
10,911 
4,627 


1,107,348 

99.720 

63,978 

102. 522 

860.849 

738.  944 

34.208 

313.046 

276.  505 

626,  591 

341.  945 

1. 109.  298 

467. 279 

4.479 

67.546 


44.974 

327, 240 

1.092.111 

'146. 6'7'6 ', 

«"i;k9' 

'i65.'662' 


163. 540 
111.020 

502  187 

69,084 

585.  239 

120,  051 


1,026 

805.184 

173.918 

4.156.486 

1,247.117 


7,870 

'i'lioe" 

12,471 


1.026 

813.  054 

173,918 

4,197.892 

1.  259.  588 


609. 843 
385.  907 

70,652 
1,055.355 

54,942  , 
822. 963 

21.942  . 
846. 777 
1.359.839 

21.287 

11,893 
657,  543 
144.348 
409.  497 
138. 766 
2.174 

221,740 


6.098 
3,835 

"i6.'545" 

"8,'230' 

"8,"  468" 
13, 598 


6.575 
1.413 
4,095 
1,379 


615,941 
389,  742 
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REPORT  TO  THE  SENATE  ON  CON- 
FERENCE WITH  CANADIAN  OFFI- 
CIALS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  returned  from  Ottawa,  Canada, 
where  I  joined  six  other  Members  of 
Congress  in  participating  in  a  meeting 
organized  by  the  Canadian  Parliamen- 
tary Center  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Trade.  This  is  a  private  Canadian  or- 


ganization, partially  funded  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Canada. 

During  this  meeting,  it  was  a  privilege 
to  meet  with  the  Honorable  Donald  Mac- 
donald.  Minister  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources,  and  the  Honorable  Jean 
Chretien,  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development.  We  also  met  with 
Canadian  oflQcials  who  deal  with  Can- 
ada's National  Energy  policies  and  the 


problems  of  Canada's  energy  supplies.  In 
addition,  we  met  with  Canadian  news- 
men and  leaders  of  Csoiadlan  Industry.  I 
have  attached  a  list  of  those  with  whom 
we  met  to  this  statement — the  list  Is  not 
all  inclusive  because  we  met  additional 
Canadian  officials — from  Parliament  and 
the  Federal  Government — and  other 
distinguished  Canadians  at  social  gather- 
ings hosted  by  Adolph  Schmidt.  Ameri- 
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can  Ambassador  to  Canada  and  Mr. 
William  H.  Johnson,  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Mission  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Canadian  Parliamentary  Center  for  Foreign 

Affairs  and  T^aoe 

In  Attendance — June  1. 1973 

CANADA 

A.  Brown — Coal  Section.  Energy  Develop- 
ment Sector.  Department  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Resources,  Ottawa. 

J.  Read — Coal  Section.  Energy  Develop- 
ment Sector.  Department  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Resources.  Ottawa. 

O.  J.  C.  Runnalls — Senior  Adviser.  Uranium 
and  Nuclear  Energy.  Department  of  Energy, 
Mines   and   Resources. 

W.  H,  Hopper— Director,  Energy  Policy.  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Mines  and  Resources. 

Wm  A.  Scotland — Senior  Adviser  OH  & 
Gas— Canada-US,.  Department  of  Energy. 
Mines  and   Resources. 

R.  B  Toombs — Senior  Advisor,  Oil  &  Gas — 
Canada.  Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources. 

G  M.  MacNabb — Senior  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister.  Department  of  Energy,  Mines  and 
Resources. 

Douglas  M.  Fraser— Vice-chairman.  Na- 
tional Energy  Board. 

R.  Prlddle — Director,  Oil  Policy  Branch, 
National  Energy  Board. 

A.  Boyd  Gllmour — Assistant  Director.  Eco- 
nomics.  National    Energy    Board. 

R.  L.  Borden— Chief.  International  Re- 
sources.  Industry,   Trade   and   Commerce. 

D.  W.  Pulford— Director,  Transport.  Com- 
munications Division.  Department  of  Exter- 
nal Affairs. 

R.  G.  Blackburn — First  Secretary.  Cana- 
dian   Embassy.    Washington. 

E.  W.  Humphrys— Senior  Electrical  Ad- 
visor. Energy.  Department  of  Energy.  Mines 
and  Resources. 

Peter  Dobell— Parliamentary  Centre.  Ot- 
tawa. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  no  for- 
mal statements  were  made  In  those 
meetings,  and  again  I  emphasize  they 
were  organized  by  the  center  under  the 
guidance  of  Peter  Dobell.  a  distin- 
guished former  member  of  the  Canadian 
Foreign  Service.  However.  I  have  decided 
to  set  forth  for  the  Senate  my  impres- 
sions of  these  meetings  and  my  conclu- 
sions based  upon  them.  Obviously,  these 
meetings  were  important  to  our  future 
deliberations  regarding  pipelines  and 
transp>ortatlon  of  oil  or  gas  from  the 
Alaskan  Arctic  to  markets  in  the  "South 
48." 

At  the  outset  let  me  state  that  the 
most  Important  consideration  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  merits  of  the  Alaskan 
route  for  the  pipeline  as  compared  to 
the  Canadian  route  Is  time,  and,  as  a 
result  of  this  meeting,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  Canadian  officials  agree  with  Sec- 
retary Morton  that  it  will  take  3-5  years 
longer  to  construct  an  oil  pipeline 
through  Canada  than  it  will  through 
Alaska. 

This  conclusion  is  inescapable  from 
the  following  minimum  timetable  the 
Canadian  officials  outlined  for  the  oil 
pipeline: 


First,  the  National  Energy  Board  of 
Canada  will  be  prepared  to  accept  ap- 
plications for  a  pipeline  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Second,  it  would  take  Canadian  in- 
dustry about  1  to  2  years  to  prepare  an 
application  for  the  Canadian  right-of- 
way  and  a  certificate  of  convenience 
and  necessity.  The  right-of-way  appli- 
cation is  filed  with  the  department  of 
Indian  affairs  and  northern  develop- 
ment; the  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity  must  be  obtained  from  the  na- 
tional energy  board — there  would  also 
have  to  be  an  application  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  right-of-way  in  Alaska  and 
an  application  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
repeatedly  emphasized  that  notlilng 
could  be  done  by  Canadian  officials  until 
such  an  application  was  filed. 

Third.  The  NEB  would  take  from  1  to 
2  years  to  review  any  applications  filed 
with  it — and  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  public  hearings  on  such  an  applica- 
tion. The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Northern  Development  would  prob- 
ably appoint  a  three  man  commission  to 
review  any  application  for  a  pipeline 
right-of-way — this  would  take  at  least  1 
year. 

Fourth.  Highly  important  in  this  prob- 
lem of  delay  if  the  Canadian  route  were 
selected  for  the  pipeline  is  the  issue  of 
Canadian  native  claims.  Canadian  na- 
tives have  claimed  that  two  treaties  deal- 
ing with  their  rights  are  Invalid.  In  addi- 
tion, we  were  informed  that  Canadian 
Eskimos  have  not  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  any  treaty;  consequently,  Canadian 
Eskimos  most  certainly  have  claims  that 
must  be  dealt  with. 

Industry  representatives  told  us  that 
no  corporation  would  proceed  with  a 
pipeline  until  the  Canadian  natives* 
claims  were  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Commons — and  In  doing  so,  they  empha- 
sized that  the  question  goes  beyond  the 
validity  of  any  right  of  way,  it  also  goes 
to  the  validity  of  the  oil  and  gas  leases 
issued  to  the  industry  in  the  Northern 
Territories. 

In  other  words,  the  3  to  5  year  delay  in 
the  time  to  obtain  authorization  of  the 
Canadian  oil  pipeline  right  of  way  and 
certificate  of  necessity  does  not  include 
any  of  the  unforeseeable  delays  in  the 
processing  of  the  two  applications — and, 
in  particular,  it  assumes  that  there  will 
be  no  extraordinary  delay  in  the  process- 
ing of  the  Canadian  native  claims.  The 
United  States  experience  does  not  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  this  Is  either 
rational  or  reasonable.  As  one  who  was 
deeply  involved  Ir.  the  Alaska  Native 
claims  issue  I  feel  that  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  In  Canada  on  this 
issue,  despite  the  assurances  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  De- 
velopment, does  not  warrant  a  conclusion 
that  the  Canadian  native  claims  will  be 
disposed  of  peremptorily.  And,  attached 
to  this  statement  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
testimony  I  gave  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  on  this  subject  on  May  2, 1973 
and  the  statement  I  made  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  June  22, 1972. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  excerpts  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt    From   Statement   of   Senator   Ted 
Stevens  Before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee ON  June  22,  1972. 
One  of  the  most  Important  developments 
which  would  likely  delay  any  proposed  trans- 
Canada   oil   pipeline    is   the    land   claims   of 
Canada's  Native  population.  In  recent  years 
the  northern  Natives  of  Canada  have  orga- 
nized to  press  for  settlement  of  their  treaty 
and  aboriginal  rights,  much  as  Alaska  Na- 
tives did  In  the  recent  past. 

In  1968.  Canada's  Indian  population  num- 
bered over  237,000.  although  most  of  this 
number  have  asslmUated  Into  Canadian  life 
and  live  In  the  more  urban  provinces.  Never- 
theless, many  groups  still  have  outstanding 
land  claims  with  the  federal  government.  In 
1899  and  1921.  Treaties  8  and  U  were  nego- 
tiated with  the  Indians  of  the  MacKenzie 
District  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  but 
were  never  enacted.  With  other  Indians  no 
treaties  were  ever  enacted  at  all.  Finally, 
with  a  third  group  of  Indians,  no  treaties 
were  entered  into,  in  spite  of  understandings 
that  such  treaties  would  be  negotiated.  In 
1912  complementary  federal  and  Quebec  sta- 
tutes effected  a  northern  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Quebec  province.  However, 
although  provisions  in  both  statutes  record 
Quebec's  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
Indian  inhabitants  of  the  region  and  its 
pledge  to  obtain  surrender  of  such  claims  by 
some  kind  of  settlement,  no  settlement  was 
ever  negotiated. 

Thus,  the  claims  of  the  various  groups  of 
Canadian  Natives  vary  considerably.  The  ju- 
dicial success  of  Canadian  Indians  whose  an- 
cestors were  promised  a  settlement  but  which 
was  never  negotiated  has  been  very  slim.  (See 
MacGuigan,  Mark  R,,  "Human  Rights  and 
the  Native  Peoples  of  Canada"  46  CANADA 
BAR  REVIEW  695-71 1   ( 1968 )  ) . 

The  treaties  signed  in  1899  and  1921  with 
the  Indians  of  the  MacKenzie  District  of 
the  Northwest  Territories  (the  area,  it  should 
be  noted,  through  which  the  proposed  oU 
and  gas  lines  would  travel)  granted  the  In- 
dians one  square  mile  of  land  for  each  family 
of  five.  However,  these  obligations  were  never 
fulfilled.  A  large  part  of  the  8.000  or  so 
Indian  poptUatlon  In  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories Is  covered  by  these  two  treaties. 

In  1959  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
by  the  federal  government  which  recom- 
mended an  alternative  to  granting  the  land 
In  the  form  of  the  payment  of  $25  million, 
plus  the  annual  payment  of  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  any  revenues  received  by  the 
Crown  for  mineral,  gas.  and  oU  reserves  In 
the  area  of  the  treaties.  This  recommenda- 
tion also  was  never  Implemented. 

PlnaUy,  other  Indians  are  expected  to  seek 
settlements  on  the  basis  of  aboriginal  rights, 
the  foundation  for  the  claims  of  Alaska's 
Natives.  This  would  Include  the  Eskimos  of 
the  Arctic  regions  and  the  Indians  of  the 
northern  Yukon,  particularly  those  In  the 
path  of  the  proposed  pipelines  from  Prud- 
hoe  Bay.  Most  of  Canada's  present  Eskimo 
population  of  15.000  resides  in  the  North- 
west Territories  and  possesses  only  aborigi- 
nal claims. 

By  legislation  enacted  In  1965.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Afifairs  and  Northern  De- 
velopment was  formed  on  the  federal  level 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering  In- 
dian Affairs. 

The  Northern  Natives  of  Canada  have  at 
present  organized  three  groups  to  settle 
treaty  and  aboriginal  rights.  The  largest  and 
best  organized  group  is  the  Indian  Brother- 
hood   of    the    Northwest    Territories.    The 
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Brotherhcxjd  Is  composed  of  Treaty  Indians 
who  presently  live  on  reservations  and  re- 
ceive a  stipend  from  the  government. 

The  second  group  is  the  Inult  Tapirlsat 
which  consists  of  Eskimos  and  also  receives 
governmental  assistance. 

The  third  group  Is  the  Committee  for  Orig- 
inal Peoples  Entitlement  (COPE)  consisting 
of  Eskimos.  Metis  (part  Native,  part  white), 
and  non-treaty  Indians  (I.e..  Indians  who 
have  left  the  reservation  and  no  longer  re- 
ceive governmental  funds). 

The  Canadian  government  has  not  taken 
a  positive  position  toward  the  various  treaty 
and  aboriginal  claims  of  Canada's  Indians. 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  is  on  record 
as  stating  that  the  Indians'  claims  should 
be  dealt  with  on  their  legal  and  not  on  a 
basis  of  moral  rights — a  statement  indicating 
that  he  is  prepared  to  deal  wtih  the  treaty 
Indians,  but  not  the  non-treaty  ones — the 
Eskimos  and  the  Metis.  (Ollweek,  AprU  10. 
1972). 

Moreover.  Jean  Chretien.  Minister  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  in  a 
May  18,  1972  apparance  before  the  House  of 
Commons  declared  that  his  government  was 
"prepared  to  abide  by  the  treaties  and  we 
have  offered  two  options  to  the  Indians: 
either  their  lands  or  a  compensatlton.  They 
have  not  made  a  choice."  (House  of  Commons 
Debates,  4th  Session.  20th  Parliament,  May 
18,  1972,  Vol.  116.  P.  2384).  Thus,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  Canadian  Government  Is 
not  willing  to  go  beyond  its  original  1899 
and  1921  treaty  obligations  concerning  land 
allotments,  or  the  settlement  figure  of  $25 
million  proposed  in  1959. 

Likewise.  Mr.  Chretien,  in  another  dialogue 
this  very  month  (June  5.  1972)  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  Robert  Stanfield,  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  declared  that,  although 
his  government  was  prepared  at  any  time  to 
fulfill  Its  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest  Territories,  that  it  Intended  to 
proceed  with  its  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  North  without  any  effort  to  settle  the 
quest'on  of  aboriginal  rights.  Mr.  Chretien 
declared  that  only  if  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  gives  a  ruling  directly  with  regard 
to  aboriginal  rights  would  the  government 
"take  the  situation  in  hand  and  decide  what 
ought  to  be  done."  (House  of  Commons  De- 
bates. 4th  Session.  28th  Parliament,  June  5, 
1972.  Vol.  116.  p.  2836). 

The  activities  of  the  three  Indian  groups, 
however.  Indicate  that  they  will  not  accept 
the  present  offers  of  the  government,  but  will 
press  for  a  settlement  to  include  compensa- 
tion for  their  aboriginal  claims.  Indeed,  all 
of  the  various  chapters  of  the  Indian  Broth- 
erhood have  refused  to  meet  with  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commissioner  regarding  settle- 
ment of  their  treaty  rights. 

The  successful  efforts  of  the  Alaska  Fed- 
eration of  Natives  in  obtaining  a  generous 
settlement  of  40  million  acres  of  land.  $500 
million  in  cash,  and  gas  and  oil  royalty  pay- 
ments up  to  another  $500  million  have  served 
as  a  highly  Instructive  model  for  the  Cana- 
dian Indian  groups. 

The  declared  aim  of  all  three  Indian 
grouDS  Is  at  presnt  "no  settlement,  no  pipe- 
line!" (The  Financial  Post.  Toronto.  April 
15,  1972).  referring  to  the  pronosed  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  down  the  MacKenzle  Valley. 
The  groups  plan  to  go  to  court  to  halt  con- 
struction of  any  such  pipelines  If  they  begin 
before  the  Natives  have  received  the  kind  of 
settlements  they  are  seeking  to  both  their 
treaty  and  aboriginal  claims.  Thus,  obstruct- 
ing law  suits  are  planned  to  block  anv  such 
projects,  much  as  the  law  suit  filed  In  April, 
1970.  by  fi\e  Alaskan  Native  villages  result- 
ing in  an  Injunction  barring  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  from  issuing  a  pipeline  permit. 

It  can  be  expected  that  the  legal  battles 
Involved  with  :.ny  such  litigation  could  reach 
to  the  Canadian  Supreme  Court.  At  present, 
lawyers  for  th°  groups  representing  treaty 
Indians  are  researching  the  expectations  and 


understandings  of  the  Indians  who  signed 
the  1899  and  1921  treaties  to  portray  their 
belief  that  the  wording  of  the  treaties  might 
not  have  represented  what  the  signing  chiefs 
thought  they  were  approving.  The  non-treaty 
Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  trying  to 
win  acknowledgement  that  their  aboriginal 
claims  are  Indeed  valid.  The  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  explicitly  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  similar  claims  by  Its  passage  of 
the  Alaskan  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
last  December  should  provide  Important 
legal  precedent  in  this  regard. 

Also  It  should  be  noted  that  concern  has 
grown  greatly  In  this  country  with  the  man- 
ner In  which  our  Indian  population  was 
treated  In  past  eras.  This  growing  sentiment 
can  be  seen  visibly  by  comparing  the  gen- 
erous settlement  terms  which  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress finally  accepted  as  part  of  Alaskan 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  and  the  pro- 
visions of  a  similar  bill  in  the  91st  Congress 
which  passed  the  Senate  but  not  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  bill  passed  only  16 
months  earlier,  offered  the  Alaskan  Natives 
only  11  to  15  million  acres  of  land  and  $1 
billion  compared  to  the  40  million  acres  and 
$1  billion  agreed  to  16  months  later.  In 
short,  although  the  Canadian  government 
may  not  now  be  prepared  to  accept  the  valid- 
ity of  the  aboriginal  claims  of  Its  Natives, 
political  reality  and  public  opinion  may  force 
It  at  a  later  date  to  accept  these  claims  at 
a  much  higher,  more  costly  settlement  figure 
than  It  could  now  negotiate. 

In  summation,  the  Native  groups  of  Can- 
ada are  now  organizing  to  press  for  the 
settlement  of  their  treaty  and  aboriginal 
claims.  Whether  they  can  build  up  sufficient 
public  support  and  develop  the  legal  argu- 
ments necessary  for  blocking  a  trans-Canada 
pipeline  until  their  claims  are  settled  to  their 
satisfaction  Is  impossible  to  forecast.  How- 
ever, It  does  seem  plain  that  Canada's 
Natives,  drawing  upon  the  experience  of 
Alaskan  Natives,  should  be  able  to  signifi- 
cantly delay  the  construction  of  any  pipeline 
through  Canada,  be  It  oil  or  natural  gas. 

Excerpt  From  Statement  of 
Senator  Ted  Stevens 
Recent  reports  confirm  the  seriousness  of 
the  Canadian  Land  Claims.  It  is  now  ap- 
parent that  Canada's  northern  natives  have 
launched  an  all  out  drive  to  establish  their 
right  to  land.  The  key  element  of  this  drive 
is  native  opposition  to  government  approval 
of  construction  of  a  MacKenzle  Valley  plF>e- 
Une.  With  the  cry  of  "no  settlement,  no 
pipeline"  (The  Financial  Post,  Toronto,  April 
15,  1972)  Canada's  natives  have  raised  this 
issue,  which  the  United  States  has  Just  taken 
15  years  to  resolve.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  hEw  recently  agreed  to  negotiate 
treaty  claims  with  the  Indians  for  a  cash 
land  settlement.  Including  perpetual  royal- 
ties on  natural  resources.  However.  Mr. 
Trudeau  at  the  same  time  refused  to  say 
definitely  that  aboriginal  rights  existed 
legally.  These  treaties  Involve  nearly  7,000 
Indians  In  the  territories.  13^000  Eskimos 
have  no  treaties,  nor  do  5.000  Metis,  living 
side  by  side  with  the  Indians  in  the  Mac- 
Kenzle area.  In  any  event,  the  Indians  want 
to  do  more  than  Just  negotiate  their  treaty 
claims,  and  rightfully  so.  They  are  organiz- 
ing with  the  Eskimos  and  Metis  to  settle  their 
aboriginal  land  claims.  It  took  this  country 
five  years  to  settle  Alaska's  native  claims. 
The  natives  of  Canada  have  watched  Alaska's 
60,000  natives  win  a  962.5  million  dollar  cash 
and  royalty  payments  settlement  plus  title  to 
40  million  acres  of  land.  Any  major  proposed 
trans-Canada  pipeline  from  Alaska  to  the 
Lower  48  would  have  international  repercus- 
sions that  the  Canadian  Natives  could  right- 
fully use  to  gain  additional  leverage.  By  the. 
same  token,  such  Canadian  native  l§ga 
claims  would  doubtless  delay  the  (fohstruc- 
tlon  of  any  trans-Canada  pipeline. 


Another  potentially  serious  setback  for  the 
pipeline  is  court  action  recently  taken  by  the 
Northwest  Territories  Indian  Brotherhood 
that  has  Imposed  a  temporary  land  freeze  on 
the  thousands  of  square  miles  of  treaty  lands 
there.  The  Indians  sought  an  Injunction 
against  any  land  disposal  in  the  400.000 
square  miles  area  until  their  land  claims  set- 
tlement is  reached.  The  territorial  Supreme 
Court  Imposed  a  three  month  land  freeze 
until  a  ruling  on  the  injunction  can  be 
handed  down.  This  lawsuit  is  breaking  new 
legal  ground  and  is  apparently  an  Issue  of 
first  Impression  in  that  Jurisdiction.  But  if 
the  injunction  Is  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  a  long 
term  land  freeze  will  probably  result. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Mr.  Donald  Wright,  the  President 
of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  stated : 

"We  have  learned  from  hard  experience 
that  it  Is  Imperative  to  settle  the  question  of 
aboriginal  land  rights  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  any  pipeline.  The  resolution  of  this 
issue  In  Canada  Is  still  in  its  early  sUges 
and  nothing  should  be  done  to  undermine 
Its  opportunity  for  successful  resolution.  To 
advocate  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  must  in- 
clude as  Its  premise  a  fair  settlement  of 
Canadian  Indian  land  claims  prior  to  any 
construction  taking  place.  Based  on  our  ex- 
perience In  the  United  States,  this  will  re- 
quire a  number  of  years  of  careful  and 
thorough  negotiation,  perhaps  even  litiga- 
tion." 

And  this  is  only  one  major  delay.  A  trans- 
Canada  pipeline  would  raise  significant  envi- 
ronmental Issues  where  there  Is  currently  no 
established  form  for  dealing  with  them  and 
could  involve  regulatory  and  Jurisdictional 
delays  beyond  any  reliable  estimate.  Recently 
Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Limited  President  Ver- 
non L.  Horte  expressed  confusion  on  Cana- 
dian federal  hearing  procedures  for  the  con- 
struction application. 

The  Northwest  Territories  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development, 
Jean  Chretien,  stated  that  his  department 
win  require  a  separate  hearing  from  that  of 
the  National  Energy  Board.  In  his  speech  of 
March  15,  Mr.  Chretien  stated: 

"The  Council  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
has  formally  given  its  support  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  systems  corridor — Including  a 
pipeline  through  the  Mackenzie  Valley,  pro- 
vided there  Is  involvement  of  the  N.W.T. 
Government,  optimum  employment  of  north- 
erners, compensation  to  anyone  adversely 
affected  and  adequate  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. .  .  . 

"I  have  decided  that  public  hearings  will 
be  held  under  the  Territorial  Lands  Act  at 
an  appropriate  time  after  the  Department  re- 
ceives an  application  for  a  pipeline  right-of- 
way  covering  Crown  lands  which  are  within 
the  Territories  and  under  my  admlnlstraton 
as  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Northern  Development. 

"The  purpose  of  this  enquiry  will  be  to 
assess  the  regional,  socio-economic  and  envi- 
ronmental Implications  arising  out  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  major  pipe- 
line in  the  Territories. 

"These  hearings  will  be  held  in  addition 
to  those  required  by  law  under  the  National 
Energy  Board  Act  subsequent  to  an  anplica- 
tlon  of  the  NEB  for  a  Certificate  of  Public 
Convenlenre  and  Necessity  .  .  . 

".  .  .  any  application  to  my  Department 
for  a  pipeline  right-of-way  must  be  based  on 
a  viable  project  proposal  and  must  further  be 
accompanied  by  detailed  documentation  of 
research  pertaining  to  those  areeis  of  social 
and  environmental  concern  enunciated  in 
the  Government's  Guidelines  for  Northern 
Pipelines. 

".  .  .  It  is  my  Intention  to  ensure  that 
any  hearings  under  the  Territorial  Lands  Act 
are  structured  in  sucb  a  manner  tliat  all 
those  Interested  In  thi    project  at  the  time 
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would  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  be 
represented  and  to  make  their  views  known. 
In  order  to  ensure  that  northern  residents, 
especially  the  native  people,  can  make  a 
contribution,  I  would  expect  that  the  hear- 
ings would  be  held  In  part  at  least  In  north- 
ern centres  particularly  those  closest  to  the 
proposed  pipeline  routes." 

A  national  energy  policy  for  Canada,  which 
may  come  within  the  next  few  months,  must 
be  determined  before  any  hearings  on  the 
pipeline  project  will  be  scheduled.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Horte,  the  President  of  Canadian  Arctic 
Gas  Limited,  expressed  concern  that  the 
trans-Canada  project  might  be  delayed  long 
enough  to  require  North  Slope  natural  gas 
to  be  shipped  down  through  Alaska! 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  im- 
portant, I  feel,  to  try  to  interpret  the 
statements  and  actions  of  our  Canadian 
friends  and  neighbors  from  their  point  of 
view.  In  the  first  place,  Canada  has  suf- 
ficient oil  reserves  to  meet  her  future 
demand.  Canada  has  at  least  10  billion 
barrels  of  known  petroleum  reserves  and 
an  estimated  potential  of  120  billion 
barrels.  Canada  produced  493  million 
barrels  in  1971  and  exported  308  million 
barrels  to  the  United  States  in  that  year. 
Canada's  natural  gas  reserves  indicate  a 
more  positive  picture.  Canada  estimates 
proved  reserve  at  53  trillion  cubic  feet, 
with  potential  reserves  at  725  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  Canada  produced  only 
2.5  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  in 
1971  and  exported  0:9  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  to  the  United  States  in 
tliat  period. 

No  significant  oil  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  Canada's  McKenzie  River  area — 
on  the  contrary,  significant  gas  dis- 
coveries, not  included  in  Canada's  gas 
potential  of  725  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
have  been  made  in  the  McKenzie  River 
area.  Clearly,  the  Canadian  national  in- 
terest lies  in  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas — not  petroleum. 

The  major  national  issue  involved  in 
the  Canadian  appraisal  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  is  the  potential  tanker  traflBc  to 
the  Paget  Sound  with  Alaska  crude  for 
refineries  in  Washington  State,  It  was 
made  very  plain  to  me  that  the  Canadian 
National  Government  was  prepared  to 
commit  western  Canadian,  low  sulfur — 
sweet — crude  oil  to  the  Puget  Sound 
to  obtain  an  agreement  from  the  United 
States  that  supertankers  would  not  serve 
Puget  Sound,  Tliis  is  an  offer  we  may  not 
be  able  to  refuse. 

It  is  clear  that  tanker  traffic  is  now  a 
potential  political  hazard  for  the 
Trudeau  government.  Canada  has  indi- 
cated it  will  send  a  note  to  the  United 
States  protesting  the  proposed  tanker 
traffic  to  serve  the  Eastport,  Maine, 
refinery. 

This  proposed  tanker  traffic  and  that 
proposed  for  the  Puget  Sound  appears 
to  me  to  be  more  of  a  political  reality 
than  a  potential  environmental  risk — 
and.  we  should  not  ignore  the  implica- 
tions in  such  a  political  risk. 

Most  significantly,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  enunciated  another  prob- 
lem with  political  and  economic  consid- 
erations. It  is  apparent  that  the 
Canadian  Government  would  not  permit 
an  oil  pipeline  and  a  gas  pipeline  to  be 
constructed  simultaneously  through 
Canada  to  transport  Alaskan  oil  and  gas 


to  U.S.  markets.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
us  that  if  both  pipelines  were  constructed 
simultaneously  there  would  be  a  severe 
drain  on  available  Canadian  manpower. 
In  addition,  challenge  has  been  made  to 
Canada's  ability  to  finance  a  gas  pipe- 
lifie — let  alone  a  gas  pipeUne  and  an  oil 
pipeline  at  the  same  time,  Canada  is 
also  moving  forward  with  other  public 
works  projects,  such  as  the  James  Bay 
hydroelectric  project  which  will  require 
$6  billion  in  financing  and  6,500  workers 
per  year  for  12  years.  It  is  not  possible 
for  Canada  to  finance  projects  such  as 
James  Bay  hydro  and  both  pipelines  in 
the  decade  ahead.  This,  as  I  said,  most 
significant  decision  means  that  if  it  was 
determined  that  Alaskan  oU  should  go 
through  Canada  it  would  be  at  least 
until  1979  before  construction  of  a  gas 
pipeline  could  be  commenced.  Obviously, 
the  people  of  the  Midwest  cannot  wait 
10  years  to  receive  any  further  increment 
in  natural  gas  supplies.  The  one  great 
hope  that  the  United  States  Midwest  has 
for  additional  natural  gas  supply  lies  in 
the     pipeline     to     tap     Alaskan     and 
Mackenzie  River  reserves  for  export  to 
the  South  48. 

Canada  is  ready  to  proceed  to  process 
a  gas  pipeline  application.  Canadian  Gas 
Arctic  Study  Ltd.  and  Alaskan  Arctic 
Gas  Study  Co.  have  spent  about  $30  mil- 
lion for  research  on  the  Canadian  gas 
pipeline.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  study, 
which  has  taken  3  years  to  date,  wUl  be 
reviewed  for  about  18  months,  and  that 
the  gas  line  could  be  constructed  in  about 
3  years.  In  other  words,  if  the  Alaska 
pipeline  is  started  in  1974  and  the  appU- 
cation  for  the  Canadian  gas  line  is  filed 
in  1974,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  gas  line 

will  be  completed  sometime  in  late  1978 

just  in  time  to  commence  deliveries  of 
North  Slope  natural  gas— and  at  least 
5  years  before  gas  could  be  delivered 
if  both  the  oil  and  gas  lines  are  required 
to  be  located  in  Canada.  Moreover,  it  Is 
entirely  possible  that  Mackenzie  River 
gas  will  be  exported  to  U.S.  consumers 
as  soon  as  the  gas  pipeline  reaches  the 
Mackenzie  River— 2  years  after  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  commences.  This  would 
make  additional  gas  supplies  available 
to  the  U.S.  Midwest  by  1975. 

Canadian  needs  for  a  gasline  are 
great — the  Mackenzie  River  discoveries 
can  support  about  1  billion  feet  per  day 
production— but  at  least  4  billion  feet  per 
day  is  required  to  support  the  trans- 
Canada  gas  pipeline  of  48  inches.  This 
additional  supply  can  come  only  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  gas  reserves.  Furthermore, 
while  Canada  has  no  immediate  need  for 
Mackenzie  River  natural  gas.  it  is  clear 
that  in  about  10  years  the  Mackenzie 
River  deposits  will  be  needed  to  fulfill 
Canadian  needs.  Natural  gas  production 
in  the  meantime  would  probably  be  avail- 
able for  export  to  the  United  States— 
thereby  augmenting  Midwest  supplies 
and  actually  providing  needed  hydro- 
carbon fossil  fuel  to  the  Midwest  and 
East  of  the  United  States  at  least  5  to  8 
years  earlier  than  it  could  delivered  if 
both  pipelines  are  built  through  Canada. 
There  are  other  delay  factors — for  in- 
stance, Canada  will  not  license  any  pipe- 
line which  will  disturb  gravity  flows  of 
rivers  crossed  by  a  pipeline.  This  stipula- 


tion alone  will  require  significant  re- 
search and  design  of  engineering  features 
to  prevent  disturbance  of  gravity  flow. 
Furthermore,  it  was  seriously  questioned 
whether  Canada  has  available,  with- 
out significant  environmental  damage 
enough  gravel  to  supply  a  footing  for 
two  pipelines  ih  Canada  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, proponents  of  the  Canadian  oU 
pipeline  have  ignored  completely  the 
warnings  being  issued  by  responsible 
Canadian  officials  concerning  the  prob- 
lems the  Canadian  gasline  will  face 

Mr.  President,  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  has  reported  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  financing  the  gas 
pipehne  and  has  editorially  suggested 
that  even  the  gas  pipeline  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  House  of  Commons.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  the  article 
of  Terrance  Wills  and  the  Globe  and  MaU 
editorial  on  this  subject  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1,; 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
summarize  the  results  of  the  meetings 
we  held  in  Canada  last  week: 

First,  it  will  take  at  least  3  to  5  years 
longer  to  construct  an  oil  pipeline 
through  Canada. 

Second,  Canadian  Native  claims  are  a 
significant  cloud  on  all  oil  company  ac- 
tivity in  the  Mackenzie  River  area  and 
these  claims  must  be  honorably  settled 
If  a  gasline  is  to  proceed.  If  both  hnes 
were  to  be  proposed  for  the  Canadian 
right-of-way,  the  delay  would  be  even 
more  serious,  because  it  is  obvious  to  me 
that  the  Canadian  Government  is  appre- 
hensive about  Canadian  Native  claims 

Third,  Puget  Sound  tanker  traffic  is 
a  real— political— obstacle  to  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  proposal. 

Fourth,  the  Canadian  Government's 
opposition  to  constructing  both  the  oU 
and  gas  pipelines  simultaneously  can 
only  increase  the  delay  in  making  avail- 
able Alaska  natural  gas  supplies  to  the 
U.S.  Midwest. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
route  has  been  thoroughly  studied.  An 
apphcation  has  been  filed  for  the  appro- 
priate right-of-way. 

No  delay  is  necessary-  for  the  Alaskan 
Native  claims— we  have  solved  that 
problem  already.  And.  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  U.S.  capital  market  could 
support  the  Alaskan  oil  line  even  while 
the  Canadian  capital  market  financed 
the  gas  line.  Above  all,  Mr.  President 
there  is  no  additional  delay  to  examine 
the  route  involved  and  no  question  about 
support  from  all  Alaskans— Native  and 
nonnative— for  the  Alaskan  pipeline 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Canadian  officials 
who  met  with  us  and  to  Peter  Dobell  and 
his  staff  for  organizing  the  conference 
I  will  be  expounding  at  other  times  on 
the  need  for  Alaskan  oil  now— if  it  had 
not  been  delayed  we  would  not  have  any 
shortages  today— but  this  is  an  issue  for 
another  occasion  to  address  the  Senate. 
Suffice  it  to  say  for  now  that  Alaskan  oil 
and  Alaskan  gas  will  reach  U.S.  markets 
sooner,  and  with  less  expense  in  the  long 
run,  if  this  Con,sress  enacts  legislation  to 
modify  the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
right-of-way  limitations  and  takes  action 
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to  assure  that  the  Alaskan  pipeline  pro- 
ceeds without  further  delay. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  study  this  issue  carefully— at  question 
is  the  basic  issue  of  whether  we  will  act 
to  alleviate  shortages  here  at  home  by 
utilizing  U.S.  reserves  or  whether  a  small 
group  of  people  who  do  not  want  any 
development  of  our  Arctic  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources will  dominate  this  question.  Con- 
gress cannot  afford  to  leave  25  percent 
of  the  known  U.S.  reserves  of  oil  and 
40  percent  of  the  gas  reserves  untapped 
while  we  dance  a  jig  to  the  extremists' 

fiddle. 

We  must  produce  Alaska  s  vast  re- 
sources to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  to  try  to  restore  the 
value  of  our  currency. 

ExHisrr  1 
Pipeline    Plan    Provides    Little    Economic 

Benefit,   Repoet  Says  Pipeline  Unhelp- 
ful TO  Economy 

(By  Terrance  Wills) 

Ottawa. — The  proposed  Mackenzie  Valley 
natural  gas  pipeline  will  provide  relatively 
little  employment  and  revenue  for  Canadians 
while  pushing  up  Interest  rates,  energy 
prices,  and  the  exchange  rate  of  the  Cana- 
dian doUar. 

"A  northern  pipeline  will  not  make  a  major 
long-term  contribution  to  the  Canadian 
economy  in  terms  of  employment  of  personal 
incomes,"  says  a  confidential  intragovem- 
ment  report  prepared  by  the  Economic  Im- 
pact Committee  of  the  Task  Force  on  North- 
ern Oil  Development. 

"Even  with  the  most  favorable  impact  on 
employment,  the  direct  and  indirect  pipeline 
labor  requirements  represent  only  1  to  IVi 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  Canadian  labor 
force  (10,000.000)  during  the  years  of  con- 
struction." says  the  report,  which  Is  dated 
Oct.  6,  1972. 

••Under  existing  tax  regulations,  returns  to 
the  federal  Treasury  will  be  minimal  (In  the 
order  of  $73  mUllon),  and  substantially  less 
than  the  Alaska  Government  expects  to  real- 
ize from  the  operation  of  the  Alyeska  (trans- 
Alaska)  oil  pipeline  ($300  million) ,"  says  the 
main  body  of  the  report.  A  footnote  to  one 
of   the   tables   appended   goes  even   farther: 

••Income  tax  revenues  as  a  result  of  the 
pipeline  might  therefore  actyally  decline 
substantially,  thereby  Increasing  the  difficul- 
ties of  Oovemment  finance,  and  resulting  In 
up  to  $10  million  per  year  in  higher  Govern- 
ment Interest  costs." 

Canadian  Arctic  Gas  Study  Ltd..  a  consor- 
tium of  oil  and  gas  and  transportation  com- 
panies, the  majority  U.S.-controUed.  seeks 
to  build  the  line  to  carry  gas  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  In  Alaska  and  the  Mackenzie  Delta. 

••Most  If  not  all  of  the  natural  gas  trans- 
ported by  the  pipeline  will  be  marketed  In 
the  U.S.,"  says  the  report  of  the  committee, 
whose  chairman  Is  H.  G.  P.  Taylor,  director 
of  resource  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Finance. 

The  committee  is  one  of  five  set  up  by  the 
Government's  task  force,  which  Itself  com- 
prises four  deputy  ministers  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Energy  Board. 

The  report  also  says:  '•The  potentlafTosts 
of  pipeline  operations  Include  a  continuous 
upward  pressure  of  up  to  $183  million  per 
year  on  the  Canadian  dollar,  making  it  more 
difficult  for  other,  more  labor-intensive,  ex- 
ports to  be  sold  abroad:  and  a  potentially 
serious  upward  pressure  on  the  level  of  Cana- 
dian energy  prices. 

The  net  Increase  in  demand  for  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  during  the  construction  of  the 
pipeline  could  be  up  to  $600-mllllon  a  year 
over  three  yeaj-s.  it  says.  "This  $600-milllon 


would  represent  a  significant  source  of  up- 
ward pressure  on  the  Canadian  dollar. '• 

The  higher  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
dollar  in  relation  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  for  Canadian  manufac- 
turers to  sell  their  goods  In  the  United 
States. 

It  concludes  that  the  pipeline  would  be 
•'a  mixed  blessing"  for  Canada. 

The  construction  of  the  pijjellne — the  con- 
sortium wants  to  buUd  it  over  the  period 
1975-78^would  generate  at  the  greatest  pos- 
sible maximum,  employment  for  105,000  each 
year.  '•Unless  other  projects  requiring  simi- 
lar labor  skills  were  developed  at  an  appro- 
priate time,  construction  of  the  plpiellne 
could  have  a  destablizing  effect  on  employ- 
ment trends  tn  the  economy."  the  report 
says. 

The  Canadian  portion  of  the  pipeline  Is 
estimated  to  cost  $4.5-bllllon.  It  Is  In  the 
financing  of  the  pipeline,  and  the  corollary 
issue  of  control,  that  the  report  points  to 
some  of  the  largest  difficulties. 

"Once  an  application  for  the  pipeline  is 
approved,  control  of  its  timing  will  largely 
move  out  of  Government  hands.  At  that 
point  it  will  be  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to 
adjust  the  timing  to  accommodate  other 
major  capital  projects  which  may  be  desira- 
ble   in   the   same   time    frame,"    it   says. 

"The  financing  of  the  $4.5-bilIlon  Canadian 
portion  of  the  pipeline,  especlsdly  if  It  coin- 
cides with  other  large  resource  projects  in 
Canada  and  abroad,  will  inevitably  put  some 
strain  on  Canadian  and  world  financial  mar- 
kets. The  Increased  demand  for  investment 
funds  could  push  up  Interest  rates  In  Can- 
ada— particularly  If  one  of  the  conditions 
Imposed  by  the  Government  on  the  pipeline 
Is  majority  Canadian  ownership." 

Energy  Minister  Donald  Macdonald  has 
said  repeatedly  that  the  Government  will 
Insist  on  majority  Canadian  ownership — but 
the  report  says  that  this  in  itself  will  not 
guarantee   Canadian  financial   control. 

"Financial  control  of  the  pipeline  by  Ca- 
nadians would  tend  to  ensure  additional 
benefits  to  Canada.  Such  additional  bene- 
fits would  not  likely  be  forthcoming  If  Ca- 
nadians were  simply  to  achieve  majority 
ownership,  since  this  would  not  guarantee 
financial  control  by  danadlans. 

"The  likelihood  of  financial  control  relates 
to  the  question  of  probable  shareholder  be- 
havior, since  normally  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  total  shareholders  control  corporate 
policies. 

"In  contrast  to  the  possible  behavior  of 
Canadian  investors  in  the  pipeline  most  for- 
eign investors  (especially  the  American- 
controlled  members  of  the  pipeline  consor- 
tium) will  be  Interested  in  controlling  the 
management  of  the  pipeline. 

••It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  something 
beyond  majority  ownership  by  Canadians 
would  be  needed  to  guarantee  financial  con- 
trol of  the  pipeline." 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Govern- 
ment require  that  a  majority  of  the  direc- 
tors be  Canadian,  that  the  executive  officers 
be  Canadian,  and  that  the  Government  be 
able  to  appoint  a  director  who  would  also 
be  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  report  estimates  that  from  $250- 
mllllon  to  $750-million  could  be  raised  In 
Canadian  equity  financing  for  the  line.  The 
portion  of  the  cost  to  be  raised  in  equity 
capital  would  be  about  $l-blllion,  leaving 
$3.5-billlon  to  be  raised  in  debt  financing. 

The  Canadian  content  of  pipeline  Inputs  is 
estimated  to  He  within  a  range  of  from  $1.8- 
billlon  to  $2.9-bllllon. 

The  extent  of  Canadian  financing  and  of 
Canadian-made  materials  in  the  pipeline 
will,  along  with  the  timing  in  raising  the 
capital,  be  the  Important  factors  governing 
the  behavior  of  the  exchange  rate  of  the 
Canadian  dollar. 

That  is,  the  more  money  raised  in  Canada 


and  the  less  spent  In  Canada  on  materials 
tor  the  pipeline,  the  less  the  upward  pres- 
stire  on  the  Canadian  dollar.  Conversely,  the 
more  money  raised  In  the  United  States  and 
spent  in  Canada  on  materials,  the  greater 
the  upward  pressure  on  the  Canadian  dollar 
In  terms  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  And  too,  the 
greater  the  inflationary  pressure  within 
Canada. 

There  will  at  least  be  localized  inflationary 
pressvu"es,  as  the  economy  attempts  to  pro- 
duce the  $3.4-binion  to  $5.3-bUlion  in  goods 
and  services  that  is  estimated  to  be  the  total 
Canadian  income  directly  and  Indirectly  re- 
lated to  the  construction  of  the  line. 

"The  rate  of  inflation  would  be  made  even 
worse  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  absorb 
any  Increased  foreign  demand  for  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  by  means  of  an  expanded  domes- 
tic money  supply,"  the  report  says. 

"In  the  absence  of  such  offsetting  Govern- 
ment intervention,  any  increase  in  demand 
for  the  Canadian  dollar  would  tend  to  push 
up  its  value — resulting  In  higher  imports 
and  lower  exports. 

"The  ensuing  net  shift  in  the  balance  of 
trade  could  be  as  much  as  $l.6-bUllon  over 
three  years. 

"In  addition  to  these  difficulties  stemming 
from  a  higher  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar, 
the  problems  of  Canadian  exjxjrters  would 
be  compounded  by  any  further  Increase  In 
the  rate  of  domestic  Inflation." 

The  report  urges  changes  In  legislation  to 
gain  more  revenues  from  the  natural  gas  and 
its  transportation  for  the  public  Treasury. 
( Mr.  Macdonald  has  said  he  supports  gaining 
increased  revenues  from  resources.) 

There  will  be  no  income  tax  revenues  from 
the  line  for  Its  first  10  years  of  operation 
through  tax  deferral  provisions,  the  report 
says,  and  adds:  "TransCanada  Pipelines  Ltd., 
the  largest  gas  pipeline  In  Canada,  has  not 
paid  any  Income  tax  since  It  began  opera- 
tions in  1958." 

The  report  says  that  Increasing  revenues 
for  the  federal  Treasury  by  higher  royalties 
on  gas  would  apply  only  to  the  Mackenzie 
Delta  gas  and  not  to  the  Prudhoe  Bay  gas 
that  the  line  would  carry. 

It  recommends  a  throughput  levy  to  tax 
"the  legitimate  sovu-ce  of  revenue"  provided 
by  the  transportation  of  the  Alaskan  gas.  A 
throughput  tax  of  10  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  on  a  throughput  of  1.2  trillion 
cubic  feet  per  year  would  yield  revenues  of 
•Sl25-mllllon  and  increaise  costs  to  the  U.S. 
consumers  by  12  per  cent. 

"What  Is  clear  is  that  for  Canada  to  accept 
anything  less  than  the  maximum  possible 
return  would  be  to  subsidize  the  U.S.  user 
at  the  expense  of  the  Canadian  taxpayers. " 
the  report  says. 

A  Matter  for  the  House 

A  confidential  report  prepared  by  an  In- 
ternal Government  committee  suggests  that 
the  proposed  Mackenzie  Valley  natural  gas 
pipeline  would  produce  few  benefits  for 
Canada  and  would  damage  the  country  In  a 
number  of  Important  ways. 

The  report  Is  dated  October  6,  1972.  It  was 
prepared  by  the  Economic  Impact  Commit- 
tee of  the  Task  Force  on  Northern  Oil  Devel- 
opment. The  task  force  is  made  up  of  four 
deputy  ministers  and  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Energy  Board;  and  the  economic 
committee  Is  headed  by  H.  G.  P.  Taylor,  di- 
rector of  resource  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance.  The  committee  report  was 
released  unofficially  at  the  weekend.  It  is,  in 
other  words,  one  of  those  papers  which  the 
Government,  under  Its  secrecy  guidelines, 
would  treat  as  not  for  public  consumption. 

Yet  it  is  a  report  In  which  the  public  In- 
terest is  deeply  concerned. 

The  report  finds  that  the  pipeline  would 
provide,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  rela- 
tively  few   jobs   for  Canadians    ("only   1   to 
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1  Vi  per  cent  of  the  estimated  Canadian  labor 
force").  Because  these  Jobs  would  be  tempo- 
rary, lasting  about  three  years,  they  "could 
have  a  destabilizing  effect  on  unemployment 
trends  in  the  economy  ". 

Tax  returns  to  the  federal  Treasury  would 
be  minimal  (TransCanada  Pipelines  Ltd.,  to 
give  a  precedent,  "has  not  paid  any  income 
tax  since  it  began  operations  in  1958").  The 
pipeline  might  even  result  In  declining  tax 
revenues,  "resulting  In  up  to  $10-mllllon  per 
year  in  higher  Government  Interest  costs". 
•'Most  if  not  all  of  the  natural  gas  trans- 
ported by  the  pipeline  will  be  marketed  In 
the  United  States,"  says  the  committee.  This 
would  not  only  give  to  the  United  States  a 
limited  Canadian  resource  that  Is  likely  soon 
to  be  in  short  supply  but,  by  Introducing 
U.S.  competition,  elevate  the  cost  of  Ca- 
nadian energy  resources  about  what  they 
need  be. 

The  capital  costs  of  the  project  would  be 
huge  and  probably  beyond  the  capacity  of 
Canadian  capital  markets.  Getting  the 
money,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  could 
have  several  bad  effects.  It  woiUd  increase 
inflation.  It  would  put  upward  pressure  on 
the  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar,  cutting 
Canadian  exports  of  more  Job-Intensive 
goods.  It  would  play  hob  with  the  Canadian 
balance  of  payments. 

We  would  be  cutting  oiu-  power  to  export 
the  goods  that  create  Jobs  and  which  we  want 
to  export,  in  order  to  make  It  possible  to  In- 
crease our  exports  of  something— natural 
gas— which  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  export 
Shortly  before  the  last  federal  election  Dr. 
J.  Tuzo  Wilson,  principal  of  Erindale  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  a 
world-famous  geophyslclst,  talked  about  that 
prudence  to  a  federal  seminar  on  scientiflc 
activities  in  Northern  Canada.  Dr.  WUson 
quoting  a  barrage  of  experts.  Indicated  that 
Canada  Itself  was  going  to  need  all  its  proven 
and  unproved  petroleum  resources. 

"Surely,"  he  said,  "a  cautious  Individual 
would  be  concerned  to  husband  his  resources 
lest  he  soon  be  left  without  .  .  .  The  only 
conclusion  I  can  draw  from  this  is  that  we 
should  sell  nothing  abroad,  but  proceed  very 
slowly  and  cautiously  to  develop  supplies  to 
meet  our  own  needs.  This  will  give  us  time 
to  do  the  research  required  (to  find  In  usable 
form  the  other  sources  of  energy  that  In  the 
lifetimes  of  some  now  living  will  be  absolutely 
imperative) ." 

The  election  threw  Dr.  Wilson's  statements 
Into  obscurity,  but  we  suggested  at  the  time 
that  they  should  be  studied  seriously  after 
the  election.  They  should  be  studied  now  in 
conjunction  with  this  secret  report. 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  told  the 
Commons  yesterday  that  the  report  was  an 
early  draft:  that  Is.  not  worth  considering 
Energy  Minister  Donald  Macdonald  said  It 
was  "negated  In  committee  discussions"  He 
told  Opposition  Leader  Robert  Stanfield  the 
decision  on  a  pipeline  would  be  made  after 
public  hearings  by  the  National  Enerey 
Board.  *■' 

This  is  not  good  enough.  If  the  findings  of 
the  committee  have  been  negated,  then  the 
public  Is  entitled  to  know  by  whom  and  with 
what  facts:  and  the  NEB  is  not  a  suitable 
instrument  for  the  examination.  It  cannot 
assess  how  the  pipeline  would  relate  to  em- 
ployment, inflation,  a  dollar  forced  upwards 
and  making  our  exports  uncompetitive,  our 
balance  of  payments.  Government  revenues 
Mr.  Stanfield  asked  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion, with  all  pertinent  reports,  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  House.  The  New  Demo- 
crats made  similar  requests.  Mr.  Macdonald's 
suggestion,  that  to  take  the  matter  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  NEB  would  be  unlawful, 
was  the  sort  of  arrogant  nonsense  which  we 
had  hoped  the  Government  had  put  behind 
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of  national  life  for  NEB  competence.  Exami- 
nation of  the  projects,  and  decisions  about 
it,  belong  to  the  Government.  Parliament  and 
people. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON) .  Without  objectlon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON).  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 


ALLOCATION    OF    CRUDE    OIL    AND 
REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  1570,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  1570,  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  allocate  energy  and  fuels 
when  he  determines  and  declares  that  extra- 
ordinary shortages  or  dislocations  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  energy  and  fuels  exist  or  are 
imminent  and  that  the  public  health,  safety 
or  welfare  is  thereby  Jeopardized;  to  provide 
for  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  152  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  . 

The  text  of  the  amendment  (No.  152) 
is  as  follows: 

PETROLEITM  PRICE  CONTROLS 

Sec.  — .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and 
declares  that,  notwithstanding  the  imposi- 
tion of  mandatory  controls  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU  on  March  6.  1973  on  the 
prices  of  crude  oU  and  petroleum  products 
such  prices  have  increased  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  Increase  at  an  excessive  rate. 

(b)  In  order  to  control  inflation,  promote 
a  sound  economy,  and  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act  as  stated  in  section  102 
the  Congress  urges  the  President  Imme- 
diately to  take  such  further  action  as  mav 
be  necessary  to  stabilize  effectively  the 
prices  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  to  either  side 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  Ten  minutes  of 
debate  remain,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  myself  4  or  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  Senate  this  morning  concerns  it- 
self with  the  significant  price  increases 
on  petroleum  products  that  we  have  been 
experiencing  in  the  past  few  months. 

The  amendment  is  not — and  I  repeat, 
is  not — mandatory  in  nature  but  urges 
the  President  to  immediately  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  effectively 
stabilize  prices  on  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products. 

At  the  present  time,  the  23  largest  com- 
panies in  the  oil  industry  are  under  man- 
datory price  controls.  This  control  pro- 
gram allows  these  23  companies  to  in- 
cease  their  aggregate  prices  by  not  more 
than  1»2  percent  this  year  without  re- 
ceiving prior  approval  from  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  present  price  procedure  has  had  little 
effect  on  individual  product  prices 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  too  clear  to 
every  Member  of  this  body  that  one  of 
the  primary  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try today  is  inflation.  The  exchange  value 
for  the  dollar  as  measured  against  the 
West  German  mark  feU  to  an  aUtime  low 
yesterday  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 

?[!fo^.°^  ^°^^  ^°^^  ^  ^  '■ecord  level  of 
$123.50  an  ounce  on  the  London  market 
Unemployment  nationally  has  re- 
mained constant  since  November  of  1972 
at  or  around  5  percent.  The  wholesale 
price  index  and  the  consumer  price  index 
have  both  risen  at  alarming  rates  The 
cost  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy. This  year  it  is  estimated  that  we 
uiii  be  using  approximately  18  million 
barrels  daUy.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
experiencing  severe  supply  problems,  it  is 
essential  that  Congress  make  clear  its 
determination  to  actively  restrain  price 
increases. 

This  amendment  specifically  does  not 
call  for  decreases  of  petroleum  prices 
increases  in  petroleum  prices  or  a  freeze 
on  petroleum  prices,  but  it  does  make  It 
clear  that  Congress  is  extremely  con- 
cerned over  the  recent  excessive  price 
increases  of  petroleum  products.  It  does 
urge  the  President  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  stabilize  prices  on 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 

Mr  President,  the  underlying  issue  In 
considering  this  amendment  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  commitment  that  the  Senate 
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has  to  control  inflation  and  stabilize 
prices.  No  one  can  question  the  neces- 
sity for  acting  swiftly  to  stabilize  our 
economy.  What  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  a  bill  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  establish 
mandatory  allocation  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  shortages  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts do  not  cause  serious  damage  to  our 
economy.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
this  question,  and  that  is.  that  shortages 
also  tend  to  be  reflected  through  price 
increases.  Under  normal  economic  con- 
ditions, this  economic  interplay,  al- 
though distasteful,  would  be  expected. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  there  are  con- 
trols on  wages  and  prices;  and  the  fact 
is  that  we  must  control  inflation;  the 
fact  is  also  that  petroleum  product  prices 
and  crude  oil  prices  are  increasing  tre- 
mendously. We  must  make  sure  during 
this  crucial  period  that  those  increases 
that  the  consuming  public  are  called  on 
to  bear  must  have  justification  abov° 
and  beyond  the  question  of  supply.  This 
amendment  recognizes  that  fact.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  amendment.  It  is  a  very 
sensible  amendment.  It  is  advisory  in 
nature  and  it  simply  pinpoints  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  prices  in  this  area 
of  supply.  I  believe  it  is  important  as  far 
as  the  cost  of  living  is  concerned.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  offering  the 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Chair,  one-half  of  the  time 
is  allotted  to  me.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  and  support  it.  I  will  allo- 
cate my  time  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  giving  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  good  politics,  including 
good  legislation,  must  have  some  corre- 
spondence with  reality.  That  is  to  say, 
when  the  Congress  calls  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  do  something  it  is  prudent  that 
the  request  be  capable  of  attainment. 

To  request  the  President  to  stabilize 
petroleum  prices  is  a  request  not  capa- 
ble of  attainment.  It  Is  to  ask  him  to  do 
the  impossible. 

Let  me  go  into  the  reasons  why. 

First,  the  so-called  OPEC  agreements 
forced  upon  the  oil  companies  all  con- 
tain clauses  which  escalate  prices.  Each 
new  agreement  raises  prices  even  fur- 
ther. Other  OPEC  related  activities  have 
resulted  in  participation  agreements 
which  call  for  51  percent  OPEC  control 
over  oil  company  equity  interest  by  1983. 
Some  OPEC  coiontrles  have  followed  the 
nationalization  route.  Libya  has  recently 
demanded  100  percent  control  of  oil  com- 
pany interests  located  In  that  country. 
Short  of  almost  impossible  negotiations 
with  Middle  East  oil  producing  countries 


the  President  can  do  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  stabilize  prices  of  foreign  oil. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way 
to  prevent  price  increases  for  oil  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Here  are  the 
reasons  why.  Nearly  all  the  easy  oil  has 
been  found  and  produced.  All  that  is  left 
onshore  are  marginal  reserves  which  are 
very  expensive  to  produce.  By  compari- 
son, Middle  East  oil  wells  produce  several 
thousand  barrels  a  day.  Only  natural 
pressures  are  used  to  "lift"  that  oil. 
Thus,  the  production  cost  per  barrel  is 
only  about  20  cents. 

By  contrast,  U.S.  onshore  production 
costs  about  $2  a  barrel.  The  average  U.S. 
onshore  well  produces  less  than  5  barrels 
a  day  and  requires  the  use  of  sucker 
pumps  and  other  expensive  equipment 
employed  in  secondary  and  tertiary  re- 
covery. As  the  onshore  oil  gets  scarcer 
the  costs  of  producing  it  will  continue  to 
rise. 

Next.  Outer  Continental  Shelf  produc- 
tion is  terribly  expensive  and  gets  more 
expensive  the  deeper  we  drill  and  the 
deeper  the  water  becomes  in  which  we 
drill.  Offshore  wells  cost  over  a  million 
dollars  a  copy.  Th^re  is  no  way  to  pre- 
vent costs  from  increasing  in  offshore 
drilling. 

Next,  Alaskan  oil  will  be  expensive  not 
only  to  produce  but  also  to  transport. 
There  is  no  way  to  prevent  Alaskan  oil 
from  being  expensive. 

Mr.  President,  Middle  East  oil,  U.S. 
onshore  and  offshore  oil  will  become  more 
expensive  for  the  reasons  I  stated.  I  did 
not  include  the  factor  of  inflation  which 
will  add  even  more  to  costs  and  there- 
fore to  price. 

Tliird,  to  try  to  stabilize  prices  of  oil 
will  result  in  the  short  supply  situation 
becoming  progressively  worse.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  reason  we  have  oil  short- 
ages today  is  because  of  the  natural  gas 
shortage.  And  the  reason  we  have  a  nat- 
ural gas  shortage  is  because  the  FPC 
tried  to  .stabilize  natural  gas  prices.  The 
FPC  did.  indeed,  stabilize  natural  gas 
prices.  They  did  a  beautiful  job,  so  beau- 
tiful that  the  exploration  rate  for  gas 
dropped  so  dramatically  that  last  winter 
the  Nation  was  500  billion  cubic  feet 
short.  That  amounts  to  about  83  million 
barrels  of  oil. 

Now  if  we  can  achieve  the  same  won- 
derful result  by  stabilizing  oil  prices,  in 
a  few  years  we  can  manage  to  slow  down 
oil  production  to  about  zero. 

That  leaves  us  coal  to  bum.  Now  due 
to  coal  mine  health  and  safety  restraints 
and  air  quality  regulations  we  have  only 
limited  opportunity  to  produce  and  bum 
coal. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
if  we  direct  the  President  to  stabilize  oil 
prices  we  will  end  up  with  a  shining 
atmosphere  in  the  daytime  but  no  shin- 
ing lights  at  night. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
recognizes  that  New  England  runs  on  oil. 
In  fact,  New  England  nms  mainly  on 
foreign  oil,  the  price  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator recognizes  the  President  cannot 
control. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  by  his  amendment 
the  Senator  is  either  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  something  he  Is  Incapable  of 


doing  or  he  Is  asking  the  President  to 
insure  that  the  people  of  New  England 
and  elsewhere  will  not  have  oil. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  how  po- 
litically creative  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment may  appear  to  be  at  first  blush,  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  It  Is 
impossible  to  implement;  and  even  if  It 
were  possible  to  Implement,  Its  result 
would  be  a  severely  worsened  shortage 
of  oil. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
bear  these  few  inescapable  points  in  mind 
before  they  cast  their  votes  on  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  goal  of  the  Senator, 
but  I  know  that  It  Is  not  attainable. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  just  two  or  three  observa- 
tions on  why  the  Mclntyre  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

First  of  all,  we  are  dealing  with  com- 
modities that  are  In  short  supply.  Exper- 
ience has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  the  one  way  to  make  scarce  com- 
modities scarcer  still  Is  to  start  tinker- 
ing with  market  forces  that  tend  to  elim- 
inate shortages  by  allowing  prices  to 
rise  to  a  point  where  production  is  en- 
couraged. The  controls  imposed  by  the 
FPC  on  the  wellhead  price  of  natural 
gas  committed  to  Interstate  markets  and 
preconsequent  shortage  is  a  case  tellingly 
in  point. 

Second,  the  price  mechanism,  in  a 
competitive  market.  Is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  assuring  that  commodities  will 
reach  their  highest  and  most  eflSclent 
economic  uses.  An  attempt  to  fix  prices 
will,  in  other  words,  make  more  diflBcult 
the  very  difficult  job  of  allocation  by 
governmental  edict  that  this  act  seeks  to 
mandate. 

Finally,  unless  the  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  authorize  the  dispatch  of  gim- 
boats  to  make  sure  that  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries do  not  once  again  raise  the  price 
of  the  crude  oil  we  must  continue  to 
import,  we  may  soon  find  our  refiners 
squeezed  between  rising  crude  prices  and 
the  ceilings  imposed  on  refined  products. 
This  will  inhibit  the  building  of  new 
refinery  capacity.  It  will  also  further  en- 
courage the  kind  of  adjustments  in  refin- 
ery mix  In  response  to  price  controls 
that  were  in  large  part  responsible  for 
last  winters  fuel  oil  shortages. 

If  the  Mclntyre  amendment  Is  adopt- 
ed, Mr.  President,  the  Inevitable  results 
will  be  hoarding,  black  markets,  grow- 
ing shortages  in  those  products  which 
prove  least  profitable,  and  a  discourage- 
ment of  exploration — all  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  very  consumer  the  amend- 
ment seeks  to  protect. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McInyre.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  amendment.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama    (Mr. 
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Allen)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Mossi  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  is  absent  on 
oCacial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis),  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ( Mr.  Cot- 
ton* is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  ofRcial  committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javitsi  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 
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[No.   167 

Leg! 

YEAS— 63 

Abourezk 

Gurney 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hart 

Packwood 

Beall 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bible 

Haskell 

Pell 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Brock 

Hollings 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Humphrey          Rlbicoff 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Case 

MagnusoE 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Church 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Clark 

McClellan 

Symington 

Cranston 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Domenlcl 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

Mclntvre 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Metcaif 

Williams 

Ervin 

Mondale 

Young 

Fong 

Montoya 

Fulbright 

Nelson 

NAYS— 27 

Atken 

Dole 

Hiiddleston 

Baker 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Long 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Scott.  Pa. 

Bentsen 

Griffin 

Scott.  Va 

Buckley 

Hatneld 

Stevens 

Cook 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Allen 

Javits 

Stennis 

Brooke 

McClure 

Taft 

Cotton 

Moss 

Hansen 

Muskie 

So  Mr.  McIntyre's  amendment  (No. 
152)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  may  have  3 
minutes  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time 
of  either  side  to  take  up  a  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HuD- 
dleston).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 
CXIX 1139— Part  14 


AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT  ACCEL- 
ERATION ACT  OF  1973— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  38,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  38) 
to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to  Increase 
the  U.S.  share  of  allowable  project  costs  un- 
der such  Act,  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
certain  State  taxation  of  persons  In  air  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  24,  1973,  at  page 
16891.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  call  up  before  the  Senate 
the  conference  report  on  S.  38.  the  Air- 
port Development  Acceleration  Act  of 
1973. 

Recently  in  a  conference  with  our  col- 
leagues from  the  other  body,  we  reached 
agreement  on  a  compromise  bill  which  I 
believe  will  satisfy  the  Senate  and  will 
provide  a  strengthened  Federal  program 
to  assist  airport  development  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  House  has  recent- 
ly approved  the  conference  report,  and  I 
am  sure  that  Senators  will  also  want  to 
endorse  it  unanimously. 

I  will  place  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference in  S.  38  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
and    the   House,    respectively,    and    the 
conference  substitute.  But,  first  I  would 
like  to  briefly  outline  the  provisions  of 
the  conference  report  which  is  before  us. 
First,  the  bill  will  increase  the  share  of 
the  U.S.  assistance  to  airport  develop- 
ment projects  from  the  present  50-50 
ratio  to  75-to-25  at  all  airports  except 
the  Nation's  22  largest.  Second,  It  will 
provide  Federal  grants  to  airport  owners 
to  meet  up  to  82  percent  of  their  costs 
for  Installing  equipment  and  for  develop- 
ment work  related  to  antihijacking  and 
airport  certification  programs.  In  order 
to  fund  this  Increased  Federal  assistance, 
we  have  increased  the  minimum  annual 
funding  level  for  airport  development 
grants  from  $280  million  to  $310  million. 
Finally,  our  bill  prohibits  discriminatory 
State  and  local  taxation  on  airline  pas- 
sengers and  on  the  gross  receipts  derived 
from  air  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill.  A 
similar  bill  was  vetoed  last  year  by  the 
President  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  In- 


flationarj'.  We  have  made  a  concession  to 
the  President  by  cutting  the  funding 
level  In  this  bill  back  to  $310  miUlon  per 
year  rather  than  the  $350  million  per 
year  provided  in  the  bill  which  was 
vetoed.  The  fimds  to  pay  for  this  pro- 
gram do  not  come  out  of  general  tax  rev- 
enues; the  program  is  funded  entirely  by 
user  charges  resulting  from  taxes  on 
users  which  are  kept  in  trust  In  the  air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund.  Therefore 
we  strongly  believe  the  President  should 
support  this  additional  funding. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  give 
this  improved  and  expanded  airport  de- 
velopment program  a  vote  of  support.  We 
have  every  hope  that  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent will  approve  the  enactment  of  this 
much  needed  new  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment of  the  committee  of  conference,  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  S.  38  to  amend 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970.  as  amended,  to  Increase  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  costs  under 
such  Act,  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  certain  State 
taxation  of  persons  In  air  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text  and  the  Senate  dis- 
agreed to  the  House  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  Senate  bill, 
the  House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  below. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  to 
provisions  of  "existing  law"  contained  In  this 
Joint  statement  refer  to  provisions  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 

STATE  taxation  OF  AIR  COMMERCE 

Senate  bill 

Section  7  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  for  a 
permanent  prohibition  against  the  levy  or 
collection  of  a  tax  or  other  charge  on  persons 
traveling  in  air  commerce,  or  on  the  carriage 
of  persons  so  traveling,  or  on  the  sale  of  air 
transportation  or  on  the  gross  receipts  de- 
rived therefrom,  by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  (including  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories or  possessions  of  the  United  States,  or 
political  agencies  of  two  or  more  States). 
There  were  tw^o  exemptions  from  this  pro- 
hibition. 

First,  any  State  which  levied  such  charges 
before  May  21,  1970.  would  be  exempt  from 
the  prohibition  until  July  1.  1973. 

Second,  any  airport  operating  authorltv 
which  (1)  has  an  outstanding  obligation  to 
repay  money  borrowed  and  expended  for  air- 
port Improvements,  (2)  has  collected  a  head 
tax  on  air  passengers,  without  carrier  assist- 
ance, for  the  use  of  its  facilities,  and  (3)  ha« 
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no  authority  to  collect  any  other  type  of  tax 
to  repay  the  loan,  would  be  exempt  from  the 
prohibition  untU  July  1, 1973. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provided  that  the  pro- 
hibition would  not  extend  to  the  levy  or 
collection  of  other  taxes,  such  as  property 
taxes,  net  Income  taxes,  franchise  taxes,  and 
sales  or  use  taxes,  nor  to  the  levy  or  collec- 
tion of  other  charges  such  as  reasonable  ren- 
tal charges,  landing  fees,  and  other  service 
charges  from  aircraft  operators  for  the  use 
of  airport  facilities. 

Hcmse  amendment 

The  House  amendment  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the 
exemptions  from  the  prohibition  against  the 
levy  and  collection  of  the  so-called  airline 
passenger  head  taxes  was  extended  from 
July  1,  1973,  to  December  31,  1973,  and  the  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  Jurlsdlctitons  which 
Impose  such  charges  before  May  21,  1970,  was 
limited  to  those  which  levied  and  collected 
such  charges  rather  than  those  which  merely 
levied  such  charges. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  amendment  In  extending  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973,  the  exemptions  from  the  prohibi- 
tion against  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  so- 
called  airline  passenger  head  taxes,  and  fol- 
lows the  Senate  bill  in  extending  the  exemp- 
tions to  Jurisdictions  which  levied  such  taxes 
before  May  21,  1970.  rather  than  limiting  the 
exemptions  to  those  which  levied  and  col- 
lected such  taxes  before  such  date. 
Airport  and  Airway  Dtvelopment  Program 
annual  attthorizations  for  airport  develop- 
ment grants 

Senate  bill 
Section  3(a)    of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  14(a)   of  existing  law — 

(1)  to  increase  the  minimum  annual  au- 
thorization for  airport  development  grants 
to  air  carrier  and  reliever  airports  fom  $250 
million  per  year  to  $375  million  per  year  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975;  and 

(2)  to  Increase  the  minimum  annual  au- 
thorization for  airport  development  grants 
to  general  aviation  airports  from  $30  million 
per  year  to  $45  million  per  year  for  each  of 
the  Sscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

House  amendment 
No  provision.  Existing  law  contains  mini- 
mum annual  authorizations  for  each  fiscal 
year  1974  and  1975  of  $250  million  per  year 
for  air  carrier  and  reliever  airports  and  $30 
million  per  year  for  general  aviation  airports. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate bill  except  that — 

(1)  the  minimum  annual  authorization 
for  airport  development  grants  to  air  car- 
rier and  reliever  airports  Is  Increased  from 
$250  million  per  year  to  $275  million  per 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975;   and 

(2)  the  minimum  annual  authorization 
for  airport  development  grants  to  general 
avia'lon  airports  Is  increased  from  $30  mil- 
lion per  year  to  $35  million  per  year  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

OBLIG.^TIONAL    AlTTHORITY    FOR    AIRPORT 
DEVELOPMENT    GRANTS 

Senate  bill 

Section  3(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
se?tlon  14fb)   of  existing  law — 

( 1 )  to  Increase  from  $840  million  to  $1.68 
billion  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  Incur  obligations  to  make 
airport  development  grants; 

(2)  to  provide  a  corresponding  Increase 
from  $840  million  to  $1.68  billion  In  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  liquidate  such 
obligations  and  provide  that  not  more  than 
$1.26  billion  in  such  obligations  could  be 
liquidated  before  June  30,  1974,  and  not 
more  than  $1.68  billion  In  such  obligations 


could   be   liquidated   before   June   30,    1975; 
and 

(3)  to  extend  from  June  30,  1975.  to  June 
30,  1978,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
liquidate  obligations  Incurred  before  July 
1,   1975. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  was  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bUl,  except  that — 

( 1 )  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  Incur 
obligations  was  Increased  from  $840  million 
to  $1.4  billion; 

(2)  the  authority  to  liquidate  obligations 
was  increased  by  a  similar  amount,  from 
$840  million  to  $1.4  bUllon,  with  the  limita- 
tion that  not  more  than  $1.12  billion  in 
such  obligations  could  be  liquidated  before 
June  30,  1974,  and  not  more  than  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  such  obligations  could  be  liquidated 
before  June  30,  1975;  and 

(3)  there  was  no  extension  of  authority  to 
liquidate  obligations  after  June  30,  1975. 

Conference  substitute 
The    conference    substitute    amends    sec- 
tion 14(b)   of  existing  law — 

(1)  to  Increase  from  $840  million  to  $1.46 
bUllon  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  Incur  obligations  to  make 
airport  development  grants; 

(2)  to  provide  a  corresponding  increase 
from  $840  mUlion  to  $1.46  billion  In  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  liquidate  such 
obligations  and  provide  that  not  more  than 
$1.15  billion  in  such  obligations  can  be  liq- 
uidated before  June  30,  1974,  and  not  more 
than  $1.46  billion  In  such  obligations  can 
be  liquidated  before  June  30,  1975;  and 

(3)  to  extend  from  June  30.  1975.  to  June 
30,  1978.  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
liquidate  obligations  incurred  before  July  1, 
1975. 

United  States  Share  of  Project  Costs 

in  general 

Senate  bill 

Paragraph   ( 1 )   of  section  3  of  the  Senate 

bUl  amended  section   17(a)   of  existing  law 

to  provide  that  the  United  States  share  of 

allowable    project    costs    of    any    approved 

project  shall  be — 

(1)  50  percent  for  sponsors  whose  airports 
enplane  not  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
annual  total  of  passengers  enplaned  by  all 
certificatei  air  carriers  (large  hubs);  and 

(2)  75  percent  for  sponsors  whose  airports 
enplane  less  than  one  percent  of  the  annual 
total  of  passengers  enplaned  by  all  certifi- 
cated air  carriers  (medium  hubs,  small  hubs, 
non-hubs,  and  general  aviation  airports) . 
Under  existing  law,  the  United  States  share 
may  not  exceed  50  percent,  regardless  of  the 
passenger  enplanements. 

House  amendment 
Section.   5  u'  the  House  amendment  was 
substantially    the   same    as   the    Senate    bill 
except  that — 

(1)  the  Federal  share  may  not  exceed  50 
percent  with  respect  to  airports  classified  as 
large  hubs  and  may  not  exceed  75  percent  for 
smaller  airports,  and 

(2)  the  language  relating  to  the  Federal 
share  allowable  on  account  of  any  approved 
airport  development  project  was  modified  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  amount  allowable  for 
a  project  would  be  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  enplaned  at  the  airport 
with  respect  to  which  the  grant  is  made. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  Federal  share 
would  be  determined  by  the  total  number  of 
passengers  enplaned  for  all  airports  operated 
by  the  s?me  sponsor. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  amendment  in  providing  that  the 
Federal  .share  of  allowable  project  costs  may 
not  exceed  50  or  75  percent,  as  the  case  may 
be  with  respect  to  any  given  airport  develop- 
ment E'ant. 


The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate bill  In  providing  that  the  Federal  share 
will  be  determined  by  the  total  number  of 
passengers  enplaned  for  all  airports  operated 
by  the  same  sponsor,  except  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  bill  was  modified  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Federal  share  allow- 
able for  a  project  would  be  determined  by 
the  total  number  of  passengers  enplaned  for 
all  air  carrier  airports  operated  by  the  same 
sponsor  and  that  sponsors  of  general  avia- 
tion or  reliever  airports  (which  have  no  pas- 
senger enplanements  by  certificated  air  car- 
riers) will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Federal 
share  of  75  percent  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  such  passenger  enplanements  at 
air  carrier  airports  operated  by  the  same 
sponsor. 

EQUIPMENT    FOR    SAFETY    CERTIFICATION    AND 
SECURITY    EQUIPMENT 

Senate  bill 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5  of  the  Senate 
bill  added  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  section  17 
of  existing  law  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  costs  of  an 
approved  project  shall  be — 

( 1 )  82  percent  of  that  portion  which  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  safety  equipment  required 
for  airport  certification  under  section  612 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  in- 
curred under  a  grant  agreement  entered  into 
after  May  10,  1971;  and 

(2)  82  percent  of  that  portion  which  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  security  equipment  re- 
quired by  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  incurred  under  a 
grant  agreement  entered  into  after  Septem- 
ber 28,   1971. 

Under  existing  law,  such  costs  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  general  provision  that  the 
United   States   may   not   exceed   50  percent. 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  bill  also  amended 
section  11(2)  of  existing  law,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  "airport  development",  to  spec- 
ify that  required  security  equipment  is  a 
part  of  airport  development. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  was  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  except  that  it  provided  that 
the  Federal  share  may  not  exceed  82  percent 
of  the  allowable  costs  of  safety  equipment 
required  for  airport  certification  and  82 
percent  of  the  costs  of  security  equipment. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

TERMINAL    FACILITIES 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  contained  three  provisions 
designed  to  make  airport  terminal  facilities 
eligible  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
These  provisions  amended  section  11(2)  of 
existing  law  (relating  to  the  definition  of 
"airport  development"),  section  17  (relating 
to  United  States  share  of  prolect  costs),  and 
section  20(b)  (relating  to  costs  not  allowed). 

Under  these  provisions,  airport  develop- 
ment would  Include  the  construction,  alter- 
ation, repair,  or  acquisition  of  airport  pas- 
senger terminal  buildings  or  facilities  di- 
rectly related  to  the  handling  of  passengers 
or  their  baggage  at  the  airport  and  the 
United  States  share  would  be  50  percent  of 
the  allowable  cost  thereof. 

Under  existing  law  such  facilities  are  not 
eligible  for  Federal  financial  assistance. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  relating 
to  terminal  facilities  are  omitted  from  the 
conference  substitute. 

AIRPORT    DEVELOPMENT 

Senate  bill 
Section  a  of  the  Senate  bUl  amended  the 
definition  of  the  term  "airport  development" 
contained  In  section  11(2)  of  existing  law  to 
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include  language  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  terminal  facilities  and  to  security 
equipment  required  by  rule  or  regulation 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  persons  and 
property  on  the  airport,  discussed  above  In 
this  Joint  statement. 

It  also  added  language  providing  that  the 
acquisition,  removal,  improvement,  or  repair 
of  navigation  facilities  at  airports  would  be 
a  part  of  "airport  development"  and  thus 
eligible  for  Federal  aid. 

In  addition,  this  section  revised  the  lan- 
guage of  the  definition  to  make  several  tech- 
nical changes  designed  to  clarify  existing  law 
consistent  with  current  practices  under  the 
airport  development  program.  In  doing  so, 
however,  the  Senate  bill  Inadvertently  omit- 
ted language  contained  in  existing  law  under 
which  the  United  States  could  furnish  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
future  airport  development. 

House  amendment 

The  only  change  In  the  definition  of  "air- 
port development"  contained  In  existing  law 
made  by  the  House  amendment  was  to  add 
language  relating  to  security  equipment  re- 
quired by  rule  or  regulation  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  persons  and  property  on  the 
airport. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

IMPOUNDMENT    OF    FUNDS 

Senate  bill 
Section  9  of  the  Senate  bill  stated  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  expenditures  un- 
der this  legislation  should  be  subject  to  Im- 
poundment by  any  officer  or  employee  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  This 
section  further  provided  that,  for  purposes  of 
this  legislation.  Impoundment  Included  with- 
holding or  delaying  the  expenditure  or  obli- 
gation of  funds  and  any  time  of  executive 
action  would  preclude  the  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  funds. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  relating 
to  the  Impoundment  of  funds  are  omitted 
from  the  conference  substitute. 

Hakley  O.  Staggers, 
John  Jarman, 
Brock  Adams, 
Dan  Kuvkendall, 
Dick  Shoup, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Phillip  A.  Hart, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
James  B.  Pearson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreeid  to. 


ALLOCATION  OF  CRUDE  OIL  AND 
REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  1570)  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
allocate  energy  and  fuels  when  he  deter- 
mines and  declares  that  extraordinary 
shortages  or  dislocations  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  energy  and  fuels  exist  or  are  im- 
minent and  that  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare  Is  thereby  jeopardized;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  when  S 
1570,  the  emergency  fuel  allocation  bill 
IS  presented  to  the  Senate  for  final  pas- 
sage today,  I  shall  reluctantly  vote  for  the 
measure.  I  do  so,  because  I  recognize  the 
importance  of  allocations.  It  is  clear  that 
there  are  numerous  vital  consumers  in 
I  his  Nation  that  must  be  supplied  with 
luel.  Farmers  must  be  able  to  plant 
harvest,  and  process  their  produce  We 
have  already  seen  what  the  tremendous 
increase  in  demand  for  wheat  has  done 
in  part,  to  the  price  of  wheat  domes- 
tically. Evidence  is  growing  that  the 
farms  of  the  Nation  will  be  blessed  with 
bumper  crops  this  year.  But  this  will  be 
of  no  avail  should  fuels  for  harvesting 
and  processing  these  crops  and  for  trans- 
porting them  to  ports  or  markets  be  un- 
available. Lack  of  fuel  for  planting  will 
aggravate  future  farm  produce  prices  In 
order  to  avoid  rapid  increases  in  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products,  I  sup- 
ported the  Curtis  amendment. 

There  are  additional  consumers  of  fuel 
that  deserve  special  attention  in  any  sys- 
tem of  allocation  priorities.  Prime  among 
these  are  the  men  who  produce  our  en- 
ergy. It  should  be  indeed  ironic  should 
the  very  group  which  holds  the  promise 
of  our  salvation  from  future  energy 
shortages,  be  denied  the  fuels  with  which 
to  carry  out  the  expensive  and  risky 
exploration  for,  and  development  of  our 
energy  resources. 

There  are  the  public  service  sectors 
particularly  State  and  local  governments" 
which  will  deserve  special  attention.  We 
cannot  afford  to  reduce  police  patrols  or 
to  ration  fuels  for  our  fire  departments 
Ambulances  must  be  given  adequate  serv- 
ice as  well,  even  though,  in  many  in- 
stances, these  are  privately  owned. 

The  list  could  be  extended.  But.  despite 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  disagreements 
between  my  colleagues  on  the  importance 
of  particular  sectors  in  this  ranking,  the 
basic  need  for  some  system  of  allocations 
becomes  clear. 

I  am  voting  for  S.  1570  with  some 
reservations,  however.  Prime  among 
these  is  that  this  legislation  is  repetitive. 
It  provides  the  President  with  no  addi- 
tional authority  over  the  Eagleton 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  It  in  fact  forces  the  President 
because  of  the  Biden  amendment,  to 
make  allocations  mandatory.  There  is 
some  considerable  question  in  my  mind 
whether  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  force  the  President  to  do  this. 
Irrespective  of  questions  of  constitution- 
ality, the  question  remains  whether  it  is 
useful  to  pass  legislation  that  is  redun- 
dant and  possibly  restrictive  of  the 
Executive's  power. 

On  this  latter  point,  I  would  simply 
mention  that  it  is  mj-  pliilosophical  pref- 
erence to  have  a  voluntary  system  of 
allocations.  Despite  some  claims  of  non- 
compliance, I  believe  we  should  give  this 
system  a  chance  to  work.  The  adminis- 
tration will  be  holding  hearings  on 
whether  to  move  to  a  mandatory  system 
of  allocations.  But  until  that  verdict  is  in, 
I  believe  it  is  unwise  to  prejudge  whether 
any   noncompliance   associated   with   a 


voluntary  system  warrants  the  "risks" 
involved  in  having  a  mandatory  system. 
I  would,  in  fact,  prefer  that  we  have 
no  need  for  an  allocation  system  at  all, 
for  traditionally  the  free  enterprise  svs- 
tem  has  been  the  best  system  for  allo- 
cating goods  and  services  among  the 
various  sectors  of  the  economv.  And  I 
would  urge  that  the  President  move 
away  from  these  allocations  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date. 

My  reluctance  to  vote  for  S.  1570  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  bill 
does  nothing  to  end  the  energj-  crisis  or 
to  avert  a  worsening  of  it.  S.  1570  does 
not  deregulate  the  price  of  natural  gas 
sold  in  interstate  commerce.  S.  1570  does 
not  provide  an  investment  tax  credit  for 
exploration  and  development  of  petro- 
leum resources.  It  does  not  facilitete  the 
construction  of  offshore  terminals  to 
help  unload  the  foreign  petroleum  upon 
which  this  Nation  is  becoming  danger- 
ously dependent.  The  bill  does  not  help 
the  exploration  for  a  development  of  off- 
shore Continental  Shelf  resources  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  S.  1570  in  no  way  speeds 
petroleum  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  to  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  or  anv 
other  city.  It  does  not  ease  construction 
of  nuclear  generating  plants. 

In  short,  this  legislation  does  virtu- 
ally nothing  to  help  solve  or  ease  the  en- 
ergy problems  facing  this  country.  S. 
1570  is  a  "business  as  usual"  bill."  The 
simple  fact  is  that  America  can  no  longer 
afford  to  conduct  business  as  usual. 
Every  remedy  to  the  energy-  crisis  facing 
us  is  long-term  answer,  requiring  years 
before  the  energy-  is  actually  available. 
And  I  realize  the  need  to  insure  certain 
sectors  of  the  Nation  with  adequate  fuel 
supplies  during  this  crisis.  But.  I 
am  afraid  people,  including  legislators, 
will  view  this  bill  as  a  solution,  rather 
than  an  interim  measure. 

Spreading  the  pain  around  to  every- 
one is  not  the  way  to  solve  the  energy 
crisis.  Its  solution  requires  immediate, 
concrete  action  on  a  wide  variety  of  is- 
sues. But  other  than  steps  outlined  in 
the  President's  energy  message,  we  have 
seen  no  action  toward  increasing  the 
supply  of,  or  decreasing  the  demand  on 
our  energy  resources. 

I  will  vote  for  S.  1570.  But  I  would  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, and  indeed  all  American.*.  When 
will  we  take  steps  toward  solving  our 
energy- crisis? 

AMENDMENT    NO.    167 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  167  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  4.  line  7  of  amendment  No.  145. 
strike  "September  1.  1974."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "March  1.   1975. '• 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  deserves  our  appre- 
ciation and  respect  for  the  speed  with 
which  he  has  brought  this  thorough  and 
important  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Once  again  he  has  demonstrated 
the   attention   and   concern    about   our 
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energy  shortage  for  which  he  is  becoming 
increasingly  distinguished. 

Mv  amendment  is  simple — to  change 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  from  Sep- 
tember 1.  1974,  to  March  1.  1975. 

If  we  permit  the  allocation  authority 
to  lapse  on  September  1.  we  run  the  risk 
of  causing  serious  disruption  of  fuel  sup- 
ply patterns  at  a  crucial  time  of  the  year. 
Such  a  disruption  could  cause  farmers 
to  find  themselves  without  needed  fuel 
near  harvest  time.  It  might  also  work 
severe  hardships  on  truckers  during  one 
of  their  busier  times  of  the  year.  More- 
over, a  September  expiration  could  play 
havoc  with  the  distribution  patterns  of 
home  heating  oil  at  the  outset  of  the 
winter  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  expiration 
date  is  fixed  at  March  1.  we  will  find 
energv-  demand  at  a  relatively  low  level. 

At  that  time,  farmers  will  be  between 
the  fall  harvest  and  the  spring  planting. 
Truckers  will  be  in  the  midst  of  their 
slower  winter  schedule.  The  peak  pur- 
chasing period  for  home  heating  oil  will 
have  passed.  And  we  will  not  be  con- 
fronting the  increased  demand  for  gaso- 
line which  comes  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. 

The  transition  from  the  allocation 
system  to  uncontrolled  distribution  will 
be  smoothest  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Moreover,  should  the  94th  Congress, 
having  studied  the  effectiveness  of  the 
allocation  program  and  the  situation  at 
that  time,  want  to  extend  the  authority 
under  this  act  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  after  that  Congress  con- 
vened. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  the  desire 
of  the  Interior  Committee  not  to  extend 
the  allocation  authority  for  too  long  a 
|i)eriod.  However,  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize that  the  problems  which  prompt 
this  legislation  will  not  be  resolved  with- 
in the  next  18  months  and.  therefore,  an 
extension  of  the  expiration  date  to  March 
1,  1975,  will  not  impose  allocation  rules 
beyond  the  time  when  they  will  be 
needed. 

A  word  is  in  order.  Mr.  President, 
regarding  the  overall  necessity  of  this 
legislation.  When  we  as  a  nation  face 
fuel  shortages,  as  now  is  the  case,  we 
must  never  let  those  shortages  fall  in- 
equitably on  any  region  of  this  country 
or  any  sector  of  our  economy.  Yet,  even 
imder  the  existing  voluntary  allocation 
pros^ram.  this  is  precisely  the  situation 
that  confronts  us. 

Farmers  mu^t  have  fuel  during  the 
short  planting  sea.son,  or  fice  economic 
ruin.  Not  only  would  this  be  a  disaster 
for  our  farming  population;  all  Ameri- 
cans would  suffer  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  in  the  sui.eimirket.  While  the 
current  voluntary  allocation  program 
h  s  helped  lariners.  their  difficulties  are 
not  resolved.  This  bill  would  resolve  the 
siti'.ation  by  affording  farmers  the  prior- 
ity consideration  they  need  on  a  seasonal 
ba.sis. 

Another  sector  of  the  economy — inde- 
pendent oil  refineries,  jobbers,  and  serv- 
ice station  operators — has  also  been 
mnde  to  bear  an  unfair  burden  during 
the  current  shortage.  The  bill  would  as- 


sure these  valued  independent  business- 
men, thousands  of  whom  are  struggling 
to  operate  small  businesses,  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  available  crude  and  refined 
oil. 

Looking  to  the  regional  problem,  exist- 
ing delivery  patterns  have  worked  severe 
hardships  on  the  Midwest  which  has  suf- 
fered greater  shortages  than  other  parts 
of  the  country,  dice  again,  the  bill  would 
solve  this  problem  through  its  system 
of  proportionate  distribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  v.ill  adopt  this 
amendment  extending  the  expiration 
date  to  a  more  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  pretty 
well  speaks  for  itself.  It  simply  changes 
the  effective  date  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleum Allocation  Act  from  September 
1,  1974,  to  March  1.  1975.  I  have  spoken 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  think 
he  is  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 
The  reason  for  the  chan?e  is  that  we 
feel  that  March  1  is  a  date  on  which 
there  is  much  less  demand  for  petroleum 
commodities  than  September  1.  Thus,  the 
consideration  of  the  extension  at  that 
time  can  be  done  in  a  more  dispassionate 
and  studied  manner. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  cleared  the  amendment  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  a  worthwhile, 
constructive  amendment.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  adopt  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  provide  additional 
time  to  operate  an  allocation  program.  I 
certainly  support  the  amendment. " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  the  rest  of 

my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  read,  and  I  also  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

ESTABUSHMENT    OF    STATE    FUELS    AND    ENERGY 
CONSERV.^TION    OFFtCES 

Sec.  — .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
each  Governor  of  each  State  Is  requested 
to  establish  a  State  Office  of  Fuels  and  En- 
ergy Conservation,  such  Office  Immediately 
to  develop  and  promulgate  a  program  to 
encourage  voluntary  conservation  of  gaso- 
line, dlesel  oil,  heating  oil,  natural  gas,  pro- 
pane, other  fuels,  and  electrical  energy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  asks  for 
cooperation  at  the  State  level.  I  have 
visited  with  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  discussed  this  par- 
ticular amendment  with  him.  He  believes 
there  is  great  merit  to  asking  each  of 


the  Governors  to  establish  an  appropriate 
board,  commission,  or  office  to  act  in  a 
voluntary  manner  so  as  to  encourage 
voluntary  compliance.  I  know  that  this 
amendment  could  be  of  some  help  in 
providing  for  the  conservation  of  our 
fuel  resources. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  again, 
I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  a  most  helpful 
amendment.  We  want  as  many  of  the 
States  as  we  can  to  go  along  with  con- 
servation practices  That  is  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  Humphrey  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  a  vei-y  helpful  and  very 
constructive  amendment,  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment,  but  I  had  just  one  ques- 
tion about  the  voluntary  programs.  It  is 
not  the  intent  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  any  of  the  Federal  programs,  which 
under  this  bill  would  preempt  State  pro- 
grams is  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  question.  Absolutely  not. 
The  mandatory  allocation  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. This  is  strictly  a  policy  program 
that  relates  to  recommendations  to  the 
Governors. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  a  supplemen- 
tary program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  supplemental. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  my 
amendment  urges  the  Nation's  Gover- 
nors set  up  offices  in  their  States  for  fuels 
and  energy  conservation. 

The  purpose  of  such  oflBces  would  be  to 
immediately  develop  and  promulgate  a 
program  to  encourage  voluntary  con- 
servation of  gasoline,  diesel  oil,  heating 
oil,  natural  gas,  propane,  other  fuels,  and 
electrical  energy. 

In  my  estimation,  such  offices  are 
urgently  needed  as  an  important  tool  in 
blunting  the  energy  crisis.  These  offices 
would  have  the  responsibility  for  study- 
ing and  putting  into  effect  voluntary  en- 
ergy conservation  measures  which  could 
go  a  long  way  to  help  alleviate  the  cur- 
rent gasoline  and  fuel  oil  shortages. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  realize  that  the 
era  of  cheap  and  plentiful  supplies  of  en- 
ergy is  over,  and  we  must  all  realize  that 
we  are  entering  an  era  where  energy 
conservation  is  a  necessity.  An  Office  of 
Fuels  and  Energy  Conservation  in  each 
State  would  help  to  promote  ways  to  con- 
serve energy  and  to  use  available  supplies 
efficiently. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  holding 
hearings  on  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  short- 
ages before  the  Consumer  Economics 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Many  of  the  witnesses  at 
these  hearings  testified  regarding  the 
urgent  need  for  energy  conservation 
measures,  especially  as  it  relates  to  gaso- 
line. 

For  example,  Mr.  Wayne  Anderson,  an 
automotive  specialist  and  member  of  a 
Department  of  Transportation  Fuel 
Economy  Panel,  .stated  that  it  may  be 
rossible  to  alter  the  conventional  type 
of  automobile  within  the  next  5  years  in 
ways  that  could  save  30  percent  on  gas 
consumption. 

He  said  that  introduction  of  steel  belted 
radial  tires  will  yield  10  percent  more 
gas  mileage  by  reducing  rolling  resist- 
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ance.  Mr.  Anderson  also  had  a  number 
of  other  suggestions  for  large  gas  sav- 
ings, such  as  the  use  of  smaller  cars 
and  engines. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  we 
must  now  get  serious  about  gasoline  econ- 
omy. Transportation — moving  people  and 
freight — accounts  for  about  25  percent  of 
the  energy  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  I  contend  that  Americans  can 
move  in  reasonable  comfort  with  far  less 
fuel  than  is  burned  today  if  they  are 
made  aware  of  the  problem  and  take  a 
few  simple,  voluntary  measures. 

According  to  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  about  56  percent 
of  the  cars  on  the  road  contain  only 
the  driver.  The  underutilization  of  cars 
can  be  reduced  in  many  cases,  especially 
in  metropolitan  areas.  Car  pools  and  pub- 
lic transportation  should  be  substituted 
when  possible  for  single  occupant  cars. 

Other  measm-es  that  could  be  intro- 
duced include  reducing  the  use  of  auto- 
mobile air  conditioning,  keeping  tires 
properly  inflated,  cutting  off  motors  when 
stalled  in  traffic  and  reducing  speed  on 
the  highway.  Statstics  show  that  the 
average  car  driven  between  75  and  80 
miles  per  hour  will  consume  almost  twice 
as  much  fuel  as  the  car  driven  at  50 
miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  enumerated 
possible  conservation  measures  in  one 
field,  that  of  transportation.  Naturally, 
the  same  sort  of  measures  must  be  taken 
in  the  heating  and  cooling  of  homes,  and 
in  the  use  of  household  appliances. 
Through  energy  conservation  we  can 
help  to  remove  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  the  present  fuel  shortages. 

Conservation  is  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant tools  for  alleviating  the  energy 
.  problem.  My  amendment  will  encourage 
voluntary  State  action  to  promote  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON  and  Mr.  BARTLETT 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     183 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  183  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a^ 
follows : 

Section  104  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(e)  In  recognition  of  the  vital  role  small 
producers  perform  In  the  exploration  and 
development  of  new  reserves  of  crude  oil  and 
In  order  ( 1 )  to  promote  the  conservation  of 
petroleum  through  abatement  of  the  aban- 
donment of  stripper  wells  and  the  crude  oil 
reserves  thereunder,  (2)  to  encourage  ex- 
panded exploration  and  development  activ- 
ity by  small  producers  in  search  for  new  re- 
serves, and  (3(  to  reduce  the  cost  and  facili- 
tate the  administration  of  this  Act:  those  oil 
leases  whose   daily   average   production   per 


well  Is  not  greater  than  a  stripper  well  of 
not  more  than  ten  barrels  per  day  and  small 
producers  of  crude  oil  who  produce  not  more 
than  the  average  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred barrels  per  day  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  allocation  or  price  restraints  established 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  amendment  No, 
183. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  last 
several  days  about  the  plight  of  the 
small  businessman,  the  independent, 
particularly  the  independent  who  op- 
erates a  filling  station  or  the  one  who  is 
an  oil  jobber,  or  the  independent  refiner. 
We  have  heard  practically  nothing 
about  the  independent  oil  producer.  To 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  independent  job- 
ber, refiner,  and  service  station  man,  we 
have  used  allocation  proposals.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  there  would  be  a  spe- 
cific amount  of  oil,  hopefully,  available  to 
every  jobber  and  every  refiner,  and  then 
the  products  available  to  the  jobbers  and 
service  station  operators. 

I  am  proposing  to  exempt  the  inde- 
pendents who  produce  3,500  barrels  or 
less  from  the  allocation  formula,  to  per- 
mit the  free  enterprise  system  to  operate 
fully  for  the  independent. 

The  independents  only  15  years  ago 
numbered  about  20,000.  Today  there  are 
only  10,000.  They  have  had  tremendous 
difficulty  in  staying  viable  and  being 
competitive.  In  1957,  there  were  2,429  rigs 
operating.  Today  there  are  only  1,107, 
less  than  half  the  number.  In  wildcats 
drilled,  of  which  the  independents  drilled 
many  of  them,  there  were  in  1957  14,000- 
plus,  and  now  there  are  about  half  that 
number.  7,587. 

The  independent  oil  producer  has  been 
the  explorer  for  oil.  He  has  been  the 
finder;  75  percent  of  new  reserves  have 
been  credited  to  independents. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  choice  today. 
We  are  going  to  pay  more  in  either  case, 
but  we  are  either  going  to  import  more 
oil  and  have  more  shortages  and  pay 
foreigners  for  that  oil,  or  we  are  going  to 
have  a  stronger  domestic  industry  and 
pay  more  for  oil  in  this  country. 

The  domestic  reserves  and  production 
of  oil  need  to  be  strengthened.  We  have 
been  producing  much  more  gas  than  we 
have  been  finding,  and  we  now  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  oil  is  dropping 
back,  and  we  are  producing  less  each  year 
than  the  year  before. 

Let  me  state  an  example  of  how  I 
think  the  mechanism  of  this  allocation 
bill  might  work  if  there  were  not  the 
possibility  for  a  free  enterprise  aspect,  I 
think  we  can  look  at  what  has  happened 
to  natural  gas.  I  realize  that  natural  gas 
is  not  a  part  of  this  bill,  but  natural  gas, 
in  Oklahoma.  Louisiana,  and  Texas  sells 
for  about  19.5  cents  per  thousand  cubic- 
feet.  If  it  is  shipped  interstate  to  the  East 
or  elsewhere,  then  perhaps  35  cents  is 
added  for  transportation.  But  in  our 
State,  the  price  we  pay  ourselves  is  60 
cents.  So  the  market  for  intrastate  gas 
in  Oklahoma  is  three  times  that  charged 
the  people  elsewhere. 


Surely  I  think  the  people  in  the  South- 
west want  to  share  their  energy,  but  they 
would  also  like  to  share  the  price  that 
others  pay  for  that  energy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  this  proposal. 
Many  Members  of  this  bod,v  are  prob- 
ably not  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
the  small  oil  producers,  the  producers 
who  sometimes  do  not  get  more  than 
two  or  three  barrels  a  day  from  a  well. 
My  part  of  the  country  lies  in  an  area 
that  used  to  be  very  rich  in  oil  produc- 
tion. Now  Its  fields,  for  the  most  part, 
are  drying  up. 

For  example,  we  have  one  formerly 
high  producing  field,  known  as  the 
Caddo-Pine  Island  field,  that  now  pro- 
duces only  one  to  three  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  per  well.  It  is  expensive  to  extract 
oil  in  such  a  marginal  field.  If  there  is 
anything  that  we  can  do  for  those  people 
in  Caddo-Pine  Island  and  other  areas 
like  that  around  my  State  and  the  South- 
west, we  ought  to  do  it. 

If  they  can  make  a  deal  with  the  re- 
finer to  get  a  little  higher  price  and 
thereby  be  able  to  produce  that  oil.  we 
ought  to  let  them  do  it,  because  if  we  do 
not  do  something  for  these  small  pro- 
ducers, they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
stay  in  business. 

We  have  a  formation  characteristic  to 
our  part  of  the  South  called  Travis  Peak, 
which  has  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
oil  and  gas  in  it.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, it  is  not  economical  to  explore  and 
develop  many  Tra\1s  Peak  formations  be- 
cause it  costs  about  as  much  money,  un- 
der the  present  system,  to  get  the  oil  out 
of  the  ground  as  you  can  sell  the  oil  for. 
The  only  way  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  produce  those  Travis  Peak  formations 
in  most  areas  is  to  have  a  little  bit  of  a 
rise  in  price. 

All  we  are  saying  by  this  amendment 
is  that  if  you  are  one  of  these  small  pro- 
ducers, if  you  do  not  produce  any  more 
than  10  barrels  a  day  from  your  particu- 
lar oil  well,  or,  in  the  aggregate,  no  more 
than  3.500  barrels  on  the  average,  you  are 
a  small  producer,  and  if  you  can  get  a 
little  better  price  and  help  this  country 
by  producing  the  marginal  oil  wells  in 
marginal  formations  and  marginal  areas, 
we  are  saying  you  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
it.  We  can  safely  take  these  small  people, 
a  decided  minority,  exempt  them  from 
the  act,  and  not  do  any  violence  to  the 
regulatory  scheme  as  set  out  in  the  act. 
We  can  thereby  actually  help  America 
conquer  its  energy  shortage. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  see  the 
merits  of  this  amendment  and  will  ac- 
cept it.  I  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  continue— I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  explanation  of  how  the 
amendment  would  be  of  benefit — I  was 
pointing  out  the  problem  created  by 
price  controls  for  gas.  We  now  have  in 
the  bill  the  Mclntyre  amendment,  which 
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would  require  a  strict  review  of  prices. 
This  would  have  a  very  depressant  effect 
on  the  mechanism  of  the  marketplace. 

Without  a  viable  industry,  or  the  op- 
portunity for  a  viable  industry,  we  are 
going  to  be  in  a  position  where  we  will 
be  subjecting  ourselves  to  political  and 
economic  blackmail.  We  need  strong  na- 
tional security,  and  that  will  be  de- 
pendent, not  upon  an  import  program, 
but  upon  a  strong  domestic  energy  In- 
dustry. 

Today  the  drilling  of  wells  is  costing 
more.  The  people  are  going  deeper  and 
farther  offshore.  Artificial  lift  methods 
and  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  are 
the  tools  of  the  industry  that  are  costly. 
The  independent  is  finding  "it  continu- 
ally harder  and  harder  to  play  his  very 
important  role.  This  bill  if  a  plan  was 
devised  where  all  the  crude  oil  produc- 
tion was  allocated,  would  then  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  marketplace 
because  there  would  be  no  incentive 
whatsoever  for  a  crude  oil  purchaser  or 
refiner  to  make  any  extra  effort  to  raise 
the  price  he  pays  for  crude,  or  to  pro- 
vide any  extra  incentive  for  exploration 
or  drilling. 

So.  we  find  this  bill  is  not  only  a  bill 
to  allocate  shortages,  but  a  bill  to  per- 
petuate and  to  increase  shortages  on  the 
American  people  and  not  to  provide  an 
element  of  dealing  with  the  shortages. 

We  find  that  this  amendment  would 
eliminate  some  10,000  small  producers 
from  consideration  by  the  administra- 
tion in  dealing  with  this  problem  be- 
cau*-"  it  exempts 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me  for 
one  or  two  minutes? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  do  want  to  make  a 
couple  of  comments.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  represents  a  producing  State, 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  who 
has  just  finished  speaking.  I  represent  a 
consumer  State. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  what  the 
Senator  is  saying  is  something  that  Is 
not  for  the  parochial  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Oklahoma  or  in  Texas  or  the  Rocky 
Mount'^in  region  but,  rather,  the  Senator 
hits  right  at  the  heart  of  what  we  must 
do  to  encourage  continued  exploration; 
to  continue  to  take  economic  high  risks 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

In  my  State,  we  rely  heavily  on  for- 
eign crude  oil.  In  my  State,  we  are  paying 
among  the  highest  prices  for  energy  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  therefore  in  the 
interest  of  my  constituents,  especially  the 
small  independent  operator  who  has  his- 
torically been  the  most  aggressive  and 
venturesome  explorer,  that  he  be  able 
to  secure  the  financing  required  to  en- 
able him  to  continue  to  carry  on  that 
essential  risk-taking.  We  know  that,  be- 
cause of  the  economics  of  drilling  these 
days,  and  the  more  difficult  the  oil  de- 
posits are  to  be  uncovered,  the  greater 
the  economic  return  required  justify  the 
risk.  In  other  words,  the  rewards  must 
be  higher  commensurate  with  higher 
risks.  I  know  of  no  mechanism  more  flexi- 
ble to  keep  prices  at  a  minimum  level  to 


the  consumer  than  to  encourage  the  risk- 
taking  in  the  marketplace. 

Much  of  the  impetus  behind  this  legis- 
lation has  been  the  fear  that  a  handful 
of  large  corporations  who  effectively  con- 
trol the  great  bulk  of  the  distribution  of 
petroleum  products,  could,  in  effect,  be 
working  against  market  forces.  But,  sure- 
ly, this  cannot  be  said  of  those  individ- 
uals, those  smaU  firms,  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  exemption  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  provide  in  his 
amendment. 

There  is  another  factor,  and  that  Js 
that  the  system  of  national  allocation 
for  fuel  resources  as  the  governmental 
mechanism  to  cope  with  the  fuel  short- 
age whereby  the  Government  seeks  to 
direct  every  single  barrel  of  oil,  every 
single  barrel  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
uct across  the  country.  Without  the 
"lubricant"  r«f  the  price  system,  we  will 
inevitably  find  shortages  arising,  because 
the  most  sophisticated  and  fair-minded 
planners  cannot  anticipate  all  the  con- 
ditions which  operate  in  the  market- 
place. 

It  occurs  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  strengths  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  fact 
that  it  would  exempt  a  significant  por- 
tion of  our  total  production  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  smallest  producers  which 
would  then  be  available  to  shift  towards 
the  area  of  greatest  need  in  accordance 
with  the  stimuli  of  the  marketplace. 

I  therefore  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  introducing  his  amendment, 
and  I  certainly  will  be  voting  in  favor  of 
it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  for 
his  objective  and  enlightened  remarks. 
It  is  important  to  realize  the  impact  that 
this  would  have  not  only  on  the  produc- 
ing States  but  also  on  the  consiuner 
States.  It  is  interesting  right  now  to 
reflect  on  the  Libyan  sweet  crude  price 
of  $5.35,  on  the  Arabian  sweet  crude 
of  $5.51,  and  the  Louisiana  sweet  crude 
of  $4.56.  What  we  are  seeing  there  is 
that  the  cheap  crude  is  the  domestic 
crude  oil.  We  certainly  want  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

This  bill  would,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  just  said,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  just  said,  ex- 
empt the  stripper  well  production. 

The  stripper  well  is  a  small  marginal 
well,  just  above  the  breakeven  point,  eco- 
nomically, that  averages  10  barrels  per 
day  or  less:  These  wells  provide  1.25  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Eliminating 
the  stripper  well  would  eliminate  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  producible  reserves. 
S'.rippcr  well  production  accounts  for  8.3 
percent  of  our  current  consumption.  The 
amount  of  oil  that  is  produced  by  the 
independents,  of  3.500  barrels  or  less  per 
day  amounts  to  24.5  percent  of  our  total 
c  jnsumption.  Much  of  this  oil.  particu- 
larly that  in  the  stripper  category.  Is  not 
going  to  be  allocated  from  one  area  to 
another.  I  realize  that.  But  having  it  sub- 
ject to  allocation,  stymies  the  Independ- 
ent from  the  free  marketplace  to  do  the 
job  he  knows  needs  to  be  done  to  allevi- 
ate the  shortages. 


In  1972.  a  25-cent-a-barrel  increase  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil  would  have  con- 
tinued 15,000  wells  in  production  that 
were  plugged  because  of  cost,  because 
they  were  losing  money  producing  the 
oil.  This  would  have  meant  that  the 
wells,  had  ihey  continued,  would  have 
produced  an  extra  235  million  barrels 
of  oL,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

In  1972.  this  was  the  equivalent  of 
two  major  oil  fields  which  we  would  like 
to  find  in  the  United  States  today  and 
which  we  are  not  finding  because  we  are 
not  having  sufficient  exploration. 

This  amendment  would  permit  24  Va 
percent  of  the  demand  to  be  free  of  price 
and  allocation  restraints;  otherwise,  in 
allocating  the  fuels,  we  will  not  only  be 
allocating  the  shortages  but  perpetuating 
them  and  increasing  them. 

This  amendment  is  a  small  step  in  the 
direction  of  free  enterprise,  a  small  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  stronger  American 
oil  industry. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG.  If  we  pass  the  bill  as  pro- 
posed, do  I  correctly  xmderstand  the 
Senator  that  the  bill  would  give  the 
power  of  allocation  over  where  this  small 
producer  would  sell  his  oil,  so  that  if  he 
is  a  small  independent,  just  barely  man- 
aging to  pay  expenses  and  maybe  making 
a  small,  minuscule  profit,  then  this  bill 
could  allocate  it  all,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Under  the  bill,  with- 
out this  amendment,  the  production  of 
the  small  producer  could  be  allocated  and 
there  could  be  price  restraints  affecting 
that  production.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  exempt  that  small  pro- 
ducer, the  marginal  producer,  the  one 
who  finds  3,500  barrels  of  oil,  from  the 
restraints  of  allocation,  from  the  re- 
straints of  any  price  effect  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  I  had  in  mind  was 
that,  as  it  stands  now,  as  I  understand  it, 
this  Government  has  no  power  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  foreign  oil.  If  we  do  this, 
the  foreign  nations  like  Saudi  Arabia. 
Kuwait,  Iran,  and  Iraq,  will  boycott  us 
or  sell  us  no  oil.  So  we  do  not  have  any 
power  to  control  the  price  of  oil  produc- 
tion in  Nigeria  or  Venezuela  or  In  the 
Near  East  or  any  of  those  places.  I  would 
assume  that  the  price  control  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrei  could  be  ap- 
plied so  that  the  refiners  would  be  per- 
mited  to  advance  the  price  enough  to 
cushion  the  oil  price  of  Arabian  or  Vene- 
zuelan oil  that  we  would  have  to  pay. 
That  would  be  implicit  in  the  price  con- 
trols. Without  the  Senator's  amendment, 
would  it  not  be  true  that  there  would  be 
no  way  they  could  pay  a  small  independ- 
ent any  more  for  his  oil  than  they  were 
paying  all  the  majors  for  their  oil? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  are  small  in- 
dependents today — I  imagine  In  the  Sen- 
ator's State  as  well  as  other  States — who 
are  receiving  more  than  the  posted  price. 
In  this  way.  some  of  the  small  refiners 
have  satisfied  their  needs,  or  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  needs,  by  paying  more 
for  oil  and  encouraging  that  much  more 
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exploration.  This  is  operating  today  be- 
cause they  are  not  coming  under  the 
price  control  mechanism  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here  is 
that  there  is  a  very  active  depressing 
effect  to  the  allocations  if  all  the  crude 
oil  is  allocated,  because  then  every  pur- 
chaser of  crude  oil  is  allocated,  because 
then  every  purchaser  of  crude  oil  or  re- 
finer is  going  to  be  relatively  satisfied 
that  he  is  having  his  share  of  the  crude 
oil  available.  These  will  be  no  incentive 
for  him  to  encourage  small  independents 
to  look  for,  to  find,  and  to  produce  more 
oil. 

So  It  is  going  to  have  a  depressant  ef- 
fect on  the  oil  available.  It  is  going  to  do 
just  as  the  matter  of  price  control  in 
gas  has  done.  In  the  State  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  people  probably  are 
paying  as  much  for  gas  as  we  are — 60 
cents  a  thousand — but  they  are  selling  it 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  one-third  of 
that.  I  do  not  think  this  is  fair.  I  think 
we  should  have  a  mechanism  in  this  bill 
which  would  permit  the  marketplace  to 
take  effect.  If  we  do  not  have  this,  then 
it  is  going  to  be  just  down  the  hill  very 
quickly  in  allocating  shortages  and  per- 
petuating shortages. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  impression  is  that  the 
way  the  average  independent  decides 
whether  to  cap  his  well  and  pour  con- 
crete into  the  pipe  and  be  done  with  it 
is  to  see  how  much  it  cost  him  last  time 
he  reworked  his  well  and  how  much 
money  he  has  made  since  that  time. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  the 
last  time  he  cleaned  out  the  well,  cleaned 
out  the  sand  and  the  paraffin  so  the  well 
could  produce  efficiently,  it  cost  him 
$5,000  to  rework  his  well,  and  the  well 
has  made  $5,000  of  income  since  that 
time.  Then,  if  the  question  is.  should  he 
rework  the  well,  the  answer  at  that  point 
would  be  no.  because  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  not  make  $5,000.  Since  the 
last  time  he  worked  it.  he  would  not  make 
enough  money  to  justify  cleaning  out 
that  well,  clearing  out  the  sand  at  the 
bottom,  cleaning  out  the  paraffin  lining 
the  pipes.  So  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  oil  in  the  ground  and  forget  about  it. 
So  the  well  is  tiiken  out  of  production. 
It  is  not  reworked,  and  it  produces  noth- 
ing. 

If  we  are  paying — I  am  told  we  are — 
for  Near  East  oil  in  some  places  as  much 
as  $6  a  barrel,  does  it  make  any  great 
amount  of  sense  to  take  out  of  produc- 
tion American  wells  which  cannot  pro- 
duce at  $3  or  $4  but  could  at  $5?  Would  it 
not  make  better  sense  to  permit  these 
American  wells  to  continue  to  produce 
and  rework  them  and  operate  them 
efficiently  rather  than  to  take  them  off 
stream?  The  answer  is  obvious.  What 
point  is  there  to  close  down  American 
production,  to  cap  over  a  well  and  ce- 
ment a  well  out  of  production?  If  you 
permit  them  to  charge  the  same  price 
the  Arabi.ins  are  getting  for  their  oil. 
these  wells  would  be  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  makes 
a  good  point. 

This  amendment  would  permit  the 
independent  who  has  a  marginal  well, 
who  might  be  operating  at  a  small  loss 


and  is  going  to  plug  it  or  abandon  it, 
to  seek  out  a  refiner  and  ask  him.  "Are 
you  wiUing  to  pay  me  a  little  additional 
to  have  this  extra  amount  of  oil?  Is  it 
worth  it  to  you?"  If  he  can  do  this,  he 
is  going  to  make  available  additional  oil 
that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  offset 
and  replaced  by  foreign  oil.  We  would 
be  paying  foreigners  for  this  oil.  helping 
their  industry,  not  helping  ours. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  very  im- 
portant to  continue  just  a  small  seg- 
ment of  free  enterprise,  to  have  it  in 
existence  in  the  oil  industry.  That  is 
all  this  amendment  would  do.  It  would 
be  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction, 
not  a  big  one. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  bill  tends  to  create 
a  shortage  and  to  place  a  price  control 
on  something  we  will  not  have. 

It  is  something  like  the  story  about  the 
lady  who  went  to  buy  tomatoes.  She 
asked  the  grocer  how  much  the  tomatoes 
would  cost;  and  he  said,  "30  cents  a 
pound." 

She  said,  "Schultz,  down  the  street, 
sells  them  for  20  cents  a  pound." 

He  said,  "Why  don't  you  buy  them 
from  Schultz?" 

She  said,  "Schultz  doesn't  have  any 
tomatoes." 

He  said,  "If  I  didn't  have  any  tomatoes. 
I  would  sell  them  for  10  cents  a  pound." 
Taken  with  the  Mclntyre  amend- 
ment, this  would  give  us  a  very  cheap 
price  for  oil  that  would  not  exist.  I 
think  it  is  far  better  to  let  the  public 
have  some  fuel  and  pay  a  little  more 
for  it,  if  need  be.  and  obtain  it.  rather 
than  put  people  out  of  business  and  lei 
the  consumers  think  you  are  doing  them 
a  big  favor  by  providing  cheap  fuel  when 
they  cannot  get  it. 

An  example  of  this  is  nhere  a  lot  of 
cars  are  bunched  up  in  town  and  cannot 
go  to  the  next  county  seat  because  no 
oil  is  available,  because  we  provide  them 
with  a  very  cheap  price  for  something 
they  cannot  get. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  brief  words  in  behalf  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  independent  marketers  of 
gasoline  and  distributors  of  fuel  oil  and 
other  petroleum  products.  I  voted  for  the 
language  in  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  to  allow  the  President  to  make  allo- 
cations of  petroleum  products  to  prevent 
regional  shortages  and  anticompetitive 
practices. 

I  voted  for  the  Moss  amendment  to 
insure  that  independent  distributors  and 
retailers  are  supplied. 

But  I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about 
the  independent  petroleum  producer.  In 
Washington,  when  the  oil  industry  is 
discussed,  too  often  the  important  role 
of  small  independent  producers  is 
ignored.  Last  year  these  small  independ- 
ent producers  drilled  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  new  exploratory  wells.  They  are 
also  involved  with  keeping  the  old  mar- 
gin wells  in  operation— wells  which  ma- 
jor companies  would  otherwise  abandon. 
These   independents   are   important   to 


the  producing  industry.  Just  as  inde- 
pendents are  important  to  the  mar- 
keting and  distribution  industry. 

This  amendment  would  exempt  from 
allocation  these  small  producers  but  still 
keep  75  percent  of  avaUable  oil  subject 
to  allocation.  This  would  provide  suffi- 
cient crude  oil  to  keep  the  inland  refin- 
eries at  full  capacity.  But  it  would  also 
insure  that  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  President  to  concern  himself  with 
aUocating  production  of  approximately 
10,000  small  producers.  I  think  this 
amendment  makes  sense  in  terms  of  the 
administrative  burden  resulting  from 
this  legislation  as  well  as  preserving  as 
much  freedom  in  the  market  as  possible 
and  stUl  meeting  the  goals  of  this  bill. 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  it  is  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  5  minutes,  and  the  opposi- 
tion has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First.  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  request 
which  would  be  applicable  after  the  con- 
clusion of  action  of  the  Senate  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unanimous-consent  order  previously  en- 
tered into  be  modified  as  follows:  that 
all  amendments  to  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
limited  to  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  each 
side? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Fifteen  minutes  totaL 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
point  out  to  the  Senate,  in  the  interest  of 
fairness  that  we  have  some  15  amend- 
ments pending.  We  are  going  to  be  in  a 
difficult  parliamentary  situation.  We  are 
going   to  vote   at  4   p.m.   Amendments 
simply  will  be  offered,  and  there  will  be 
no  discussion  because  we  have  all  these 
amendments  pending. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  My  objection  was  directed 
to  the  fact  that  only  a  few  Senators  are 
in  the  Chamber,  and  there  may  be  some- 
one who  wants  more  time  on  an  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  Senator  would  offer  his  proposal 
after  the  next  rollcall  vote.  I  would  not 
object. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Very  well.  I  will  pro- 
pound it  after  the  rollcall  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  be  very 
brief.  This  amendment  sounds  like  moth- 
erhood. Everyone  is  for  small  business. 
We  want  to  help  the  small  producer.  I 
want  to  help  the  small  producer.  The 
whole  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to  help 
the  independent  operator,  the  refiner, 
the  distributor,  the  retailer.  We  want  to 
help  small  enterprise,  but  let  us  face  the 
facts.  What  are  we  talking  about  when 
we  read  section  (3>  of  the  Bartlett 
amendment  on  page  2 : 
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(3)  To  reduce  ihe  cost  and  facilitate  the 
administratloa  of  this  Act;  those  oil  leases 
whose  daily  average  production  per  well  U 
not  greaier  than  a  stripper  well  of  not  more 
than  ten  barrels  per  day  and  small  producers 
of  crude  oil  who  produce  not  more  than  the 
average  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  bar- 
rels per  day  shall  be  exempt  from  any  allo- 
cation or  price  restraints  established  by  or 
pursuant  to  thii  Act. 

First  of  all,  there  are  no  price  re- 
straints in  this  act.  We  are  only  talking 
about  allocation.  But  how  much  are  we 
talking  about  when  we  are  talking  about 
exempting  the  small  producer?  Here 
are  the  facts.  We  are  talking  about  one- 
third  of  all  the  production  of  petroleum 
in  the  United  States.  Now,  are  we  going 
to  have  an  allocation  bill  exempt  that 
one- third?  This  is  the  issue  before  the 
Senate.  I  think  I  can  see  a  loophole  when 
it  is  presented,  and  if  this  is  not  a  loop- 
hole in  the  allocation  system.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

I  would  point  out,  as  far  as  price  is 
concerned,  and  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the  problems  of  the  little  fellow  in  this 
game.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  big  issues 
facing  the  countrj.-:  How  to  protect  the 
little  fellow  and  free  competitive  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  just  a  minute. 

As  far  as  the  price  problem  is  con- 
cerned, we  faced  that  in  the  Fannin 
amendment.  Here  is  what  it  stated,  and 
that  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  yesterday: 

"No  allocation  plan,  regulation  or  order, 
nor  mandatory  price,  price  celling  or  re- 
straint, shall  be  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  whose  net  effect  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  total  supply  of 
crude  oil  or  refined  petrolevim  products  avail- 
able in  or  to  markets  in  the  United  States." 

Presently  under  this  bill  the  President 
is  given  the  authority  to  handle  the 
problem  of  the  smaller  producers.  It  is 
not  mandatory  that  he  ignore  this  prob- 
lem. He  has  a  discretion.  But  is  anyone 
going  to  say  that  we  have  a  mandatory 
fuel  allocations  bill  v\hen  you  turn 
around.  Mr.  President,  and  exempt  one- 
third  of  all  the  oil  produced  in  the 
U.nited  States  from  the  regulation?  It  is 
all  cloaked  in  the  language  I  just  men- 
tioned, under  the  guise  of  taking  care  of 
th;  stripper,  who  does  not  produce  more 
than  10  barrels  a  day.  and  the  small 
producer  who  produces  not  more  than 
3.500  barrels  a  day. 

I  like  those  figures.  Do  Senators  know 
what  I  like  about  them?  It  shows  that 
one-third  of  the  oil  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  produced  by  the  little 
fellow,  but  just  because  he  is  a  little 
fellow  does  not  mean  that  he  should  be 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  one-third 
increases  so  that  we  will  have  more  in- 
dependents, but  to  turn  around  and 
grant  a  loophole,  an  exemption  from  any 
allocation  system — this  is  what  we  are 
talking  about — would  make  a  mockery 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  any 
Senator  concerned  about  getting  oil  to 
the  outlets  throughout  the  country  on 
an  equitable  basis  would  have  to  recog- 


nize that  we  would  not  be  doing  the  job, 
we  would  go  up  the  hill  and  then  go 
down  the  hill  with  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  exempt  one- 
third  of  the  production,  you  might  as 
well  forget  about  passing  any  bill  that 
would  be  meaningful. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  this  bill 
already  makes  exemptions  for  small  re- 
finers, those  who  refine  less  than  30,000 
barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
state his  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  already  have  allowed  an  exemption 
in  the  case  of  refiners,  those  who  refine 
less  than  30,000  barrels  a  day?  Do  they 
not  have  an  exemption? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  represent  4  to 
6  percent  of  the  refining  capacity  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  they  are 
exempted. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  but  only  from 
section  105. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  also  small  deal- 
ers are  exempt. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Did  not  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  < Mr.  Kennedy)  have 
an  exemption  for  small  dealers? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  propounded  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  did  not  exempt  the  re- 
taileis.  as  I  understand  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  feel  more 
kindly  to  this  proposal  if  the  proposal 
of  3.500  barrels  were  changed  to  1,500 
barrels.  I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Senator's  staff  in  preparing 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  be- 
cause he  has  the  technicians.  It  did  not 
seem  to  this  Senator  that  we  were  talk- 
ing about  exempting  as  much  produc- 
tion as  the  Senator  seems  to  feel  is  in- 
volved. I  was  under  the  impression  that 
only  25  percent  of  present  production 
would  be  involved,  but  even  that  is  large 
for  the  producer  producing  3,500  barrels 
a  day. 

I  do  not  feel  the  Senator  woufd  feel  so 
strongly  about  this  matter  if  we  amended 
it  to  make  it  a  mere  1.500  barrels  a  day. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would 
find  more  appeal  in  that  proposal? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, on  the  figures,  that  I  was  busy 
yesterday  and  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  to  get  from  the  Department 
figtircs  on  the  impact  on  the  bill.  I  will 
a.sk  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  give 
the  figures  and  I  will  give  the  industry 
figures. 

We  have  the  t.otal  from  the  industry 
this  morning.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  what  he  found  from  his  source 


as  to  the  impact  of  this  bill  on  total 
consiunption. 

I  think  the  information  is  that  the 
production  of  those  who  produce  3.500 
barrels  or  less  is  24  percent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  the  United  States.  Total 
consumption  last  year  in  the  United 
States  was  6  billion  barrels,  so  24  per- 
cent is  1.5  billion  barrels.  In  terms  of 
production  in  the  United  States  it  is  over 
one-third. 

But  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  what 
the  figure  was  on  stripper  production. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  8.3  percent.  The  fig- 
ure for  producers  of  3,500  barrels  or  less 
is  24.5  percent  of  consumption.  On  the 
strippers,  it  is  8.3  percent  of  consump- 
tion. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  all  of 
this  is  not  subject  to  allocation. 

It  would  not  be  allocated  because  it 
occurs  in  such  small  amounts.  So  the 
amount  that  would  actually  be  available 
would  be  a  much  smaller  amount. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  concern  over 
the  small  independent  businessman,  and 
I  think  this  measure  aims  at  reaching 
some  of  the  problems  that  he  experi- 
ences, particularly  if  he  is  a  refiner  or  if 
he  is  a  jobber  or  if  he  is  an  operator  of 
a  filling  station;  but  it  does  not  direct 
itself  at  all  to  the  problems  of  an  in- 
dependent producer. 

There  are  going  to  be  some  10.000  pro- 
ducers whose  records  would  have  to  be 
kept  by  the  Government  and  who  would 
have  to  keep  records  themselves  in  this 
allocation.  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  an 
undue  burden.  I  believe  this  proposal 
would  provide  the  semblance  of  a  free 
enterprise  system  which  would  work  to 
the  betterment  of  this  country,  because 
this  measure  is  going  to  be  counterpro- 
ductive when  it  comes  to  solving  or  al- 
leviating the  energy  crisis  and  the  short- 
age. 

I  do  not  think  our  goal  is  to  perpetuate 
or  increase  the  shortages,  but,  hope- 
fully, to  solve  some  of  the  shortages. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  line  7  on  page  2  of  his  amend- 
ment— I  will  ask  him  for  his  interpre- 
tation— it  says  "those  oil  leases  whose 
daily  average  production  per  well  is  not 
greater  than,"  and  so  on.  Those  oil  leases, 
if  I  read  the  law  correctly,  can  be  oil 
leases  that  would  be  held  by  the  largest 
American  companies.  These  are  large 
strippers.  This  is  not  even  confined  to 
the  small  operator,  because  the  big  oil 
companies  are  in  the  stripping  business. 
They  also  have  small  operations.  And. 
imder  the  Senator's  amendment,  he  has 
exempted  them.  It  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  those  stripper  leases  are  strip- 
pers regardless  of  who  owns  them.  They 
are  marginal  leases  that  are  going  to  be 
plugged  out.  in  many  cases,  unless  there 
is  relief.  If  we  do  not  have  relief  for  this 
kind  of  production,  then  we  are  going  to 
have  replacement  by  foreign  production 
when  they  are  plugged  out. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator— and  I  respect  his  judgment,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
production  of  oil:  I  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  it  except  in  the  course  of  the 
energy  study — what  percent?  ge  of  the 
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leases  referred  to  in  his  amendment,  in 
his  judgment,  are  held  by  major  oil  com- 
panies as  compared  with  the  little  fel- 
low. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  in- 
form the  Senator  that  I  do  not  know, 
but  I   would   also   like   to   inform   him 

that 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Often  oil  wells  are 
produced  into  a  common  tank  battery 
on  a  leasehold,  and  it  is  useless  to  have 
separate  provision  for  that.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  the  Senator's  amendment. 
So  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
have  leases  reduced  to  tank  batteries  of 
wells  that  are  in  a  stripper  category. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  First,  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  bill  as  drafted  covers  a 
big  operator  as  well  as  a  small,  although 
it  is  alleged  to  help  the  smaller  strip- 
pers. The  oil  leases  in  line  7  referred  to 
all  who  hold  leases.  That  is  very  clear. 
And  it  is  clear  that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
exempt  from  the  authority  to  allocate, 
during  a  tihie  of  shortages,  one-third  of 
all  petroleum  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

Second,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
again,  the  language  as  it  stands  does  not 
mandate  the  President  to  make  the  al- 
locations. He  is  given  the  power  to  do  it, 
but  we  have  not  mandated  it.  If  there  is 
a  hardship,  it  can  be  dealt  with. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  effective 
allocation  system,  we  ought  not  to  man- 
ufacture here  on  the  floor  one  of  the 
biggest  loopholes  that  we  could  possibly 
put  in  a  bill  designed  to  bring  about  the 
equitable  allocation  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  meet  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.    LONG.    Mr.    President,   will    the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  vield  to  me? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  when  the 
Senator  places  a  cutoff  at  3,500  barrels 
a  day,  that  could  conceivably  be  a  sub- 
stantial producer.  In  other  words,  I  cal- 
culate it  to  be  approximately  $4  million 
gross   value  of  oil.   It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  better  amendment  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  limit  his  proposal  to  produc- 
ers who  produce   1,500  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.  That  translates  down  to  about  $1 
million  gross  value  of  oil.  which  would 
mean  somebody  making  about  $100,000 
a  year,  which,  after  tax  on  the  income, 
would  be  about  $50,000. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  be  will- 
ing to  either  accept  or  vote  for  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  size  to  1,500 
rather  than  3.500,  because  I  would  like 
to  suggest  such  an  amendment.  In  fact. 
I  had  one  of  the  technicians  draft  it  .so 
it  could  be  considered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  find  that 
to  be  an  amendment  I  can  accept.  It 
provides  for  1.500  barrels  a  day.  which  I 
assume  would  occur  on  page  2.  line  10, 
by  changing  "3,500"  to  "1,500."  That 
change  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  modification  ac- 
cepted. 


cxix- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  so  modify  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  modi- 
fication is  accepted. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
seems  to  me  that  carries  out  the  Sena- 
tor's desire  to  limit  this  to  those  who  are 
clearly  small  independents  and  it  takes 
out  those  that  could  be  described  as 
"large  independents."  I  think  the  small 
independents,  who  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness in  droves,  should  be  preserved  in  this 
competitive  system  of  ours  so  that  they 
can  add  the  oil  they  produce  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  country,  rather  than  liq- 
uidate them,  as  they  are  being  liqui- 
dated, all  to  the  detriment  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  shall  certainly  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  there  remaining?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  said  he  would  yield 
an  amount  of  time  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  used  up  all  his 
time,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  in 
opposition,  has  12  minutes. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  12  minutes? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  support  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  petroleimi 
through  abatement  of  the  abandonment 
of  stripper  wells  and  the  crude  oil  re- 
serves thereunder.  Second,  it  is  to  en- 
courage expanded  exploration  and  devel- 
opment activity  by  small  producers  in 
search  for  new  reserves.  Third,  it  is  to 
reduce  the  cost  and  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  this  act. 

I  realize  there  are  some  complexities 
to  this  particular  amendment,  but  let  us 
look  at  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

This  amendment  would  protect  the 
small  producers,  as  other  amendments, 
already  adopted,  protect  the  small  re- 
finer and  marketer.  I  think  this  is  im- 
portant. We  are  seeking  expanded 
petroleum  exploration.  We  are  seeking 
new  drilling.  We  are  trying  to  develop 
increased  domestic  fuels  production  in 
our  country. 

What  has  happened  over  the  years  as 
far  as  exploration  is  concerned? 

If  we  look  back  to  the  year  1952,  there 
were  8,923  geophysical  crew  months 
worked  in  that  year.  In  1953  there  were 
8,675  crew  months  worked.  If  we  go  down 
to  1960,  we  find  the  crew  months  worked 
had  dropped  to  5,207. 

So  we  see  that  the  trend  is  downward. 
It  is  important  that  we  stop  that  trend, 
and  that  we  increase  the  drilling  rate 
and  increase  exploration  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

In  1965.  there  were  4.471  geophyscial 
crew  months  worked.  In  1967.  there  were 
3,496.  The  trend  was  continuing  down- 
ward. In  1968,  there  were  3.390.  There 
were  3.259  in  1969.  There  were  2,521  in 

1970.  There  was  just  a  small  increase  in 

1971.  to  2.760. 

We  must  realize  that  the  number  has 
gone  down  from  nearly  9,000  in  1952  to 
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2,760  in  1971.  There  just  has  not  been 
the  incentive  to  go  out  and  look  for  oil. 

Let  us  look  at  the  drilling,  rotary  rigs 
active  and  total  wtll  completions.  That 
bears  on  the  situation. 

The  number  of  such  wells  in  1953  was 
2,613.  In  1960,  it  was  1,746.  In  1968  It 
was  1,170. 

If  we  continue  down  through  the  years 
we  see  that  this  has  been  this  downward 
trend  portended  of  the  shortages  we  have 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  many  of 
these  rigs  have  gone  overseas.  But  we  are 
now  trying  to  stimulate  drilling  done 
here  in  the  continental  United  States. 

We  are  in  a  very  serious  shortage  Inso- 
far as  our  petroleum  production  is  con- 
cerned. Those  opposing  the  Bartlett 
amendment  would  seem  to  favor  not 
giving  every  incentive  possible  to  the 
industry  for  a  stepped-up  exploration 
program. 

I  hope  that  we  will  take  the  broader 
view  and  realize  that  we  want  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  increase  explora- 
tion. Incentives  must  be  provided  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  brought  out.  for  the  major  com- 
panies and  the  small  companies. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
just  detain  the  Senate  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  offered  a 
modification  which  has  been  agreed  to 
unanimously  to  change  the  exemption 
figure  to  1.500  barrels  a  day  instead  of 
3.500  barrels. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  kind  of  pro- 
posal, I  do  not  know  how  much  of  the 
total  will  be  exempted  by  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  not  a  way  to  legislate.  And 
it  may  still  be  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  production  exempted. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  under  the  pending  bill  has  the 
authority  to  pro\-ide  for  the  small  opera- 
tors whom  we  all  want  to  encourage.  I 
want  to  see  the  total  production  by  small 
strippers  increased.  The  amendment  ap- 
pears to  be  of  assistance  to  the  little 
fellow.  However,  it  also  includes  the  big 
ones.  It  would  have  exempted  one-third 
of  the  production  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  now  cut  that  figure  down  in 
terms  of  the  exemption  from  3.500 
barrels  to  1.500  barrels.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  35  percent  or  25  p>ercent 
of  the  total  production.  However,  if  there 
is  to  be  equity.  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  authority  to  deal  with 
these  special  problems  and  to  help  the 
smaller  operators. 

I  want  to  see  the  kind  of  environment 
in  the  energy  industry  so  that  the  small 
operator  can  grow  and  prosper  and  be 
able  to  become  a  lar.^er  part  of  the  total. 
The  amendment  does  violence  to  the 
effort  we  are  trying  to  make  to  provide 
for  a  fair  and  equitable  allocation  of 
fuels  in  short  supply. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    WashingtoQ 
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mentioned  what  he  thought  his  bill  would 
achieve.  I  have  a  letter  that  was  sent  to 
me  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  concerning  the  position  of  the 
administration  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  read  its  entire  text 
in  order  to  reveal  to  my  colleagues  the 
well  considered  views  of  the  administra- 
tion: 

We  have  a  number  of  comments  on  the 
Amendments  to  S.  1570,  "The  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,"  proposed 
by  Senator  Jackson.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
Act.  8LS  amended,  for  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 )  It  Is  not  necessary.  The  authority  to 
require  allocation  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  already  exists. 

(2)  It  Is  ambiguous,  which  could  compli- 
cate Implementation  and  could  lead  to  de- 
laying law  suits. 

(3)  It  provides  the  Administration  with 
less  flexibility  than  may  be  necessary  to 
equitably  allocate  future  supplies. 

(4)  It  would  require  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion system  before  It  Is  determined  that  the 
voluntary  program  will  not  work. 

The  Administration  believes  that  It  has 
adequate  authority  to  allocate  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  under  the  Eagleton 
Amendment  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  and  further  legislation  Is  unnecessary. 
We  have  already  implemented  a  voluntary 
program  that  we  believe  will  allow  an 
equitable  redistribution  of  crude  oil  and 
products  to  independent  refiners,  marketers, 
and  priority  classes  of  customers.  The  Oil 
Policy  Committee  will  hold  public  hearings 
June  11-13  to  determine  whether  the  vol- 
untary program  Is  effective  and  whether  a 
mandatory  program  is  required. 

I  have  the  following  specific  comments 
about  the  proposed  bill,  as  amended: 

(1)  Section  102(f)  should  be  deleted.  The 
term  "economic  efficiency"  adds  ambiguity 
to  the  objectives  and  possibly  conflicts  with 
objectives  102ia).  (b),  and  (c). 

(2)  Section  104(a)  requires  "due  notice 
and  public  hearing"  at  least  "within  sixty 
da:,-3"  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act.  We 
have  already  published  notice  and  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  the  need  for  a  manda- 
tory allocation  plan  under  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
If  S.  1570  is  enacted  after  the  date  of  such 
hearing,  then  the  Inclusion  of  the  above 
added  clause  in  the  Act  would  necessitate 
repeating  the  hearing.  Such  repetition  Is 
neither  desirable  nor  necessary. 

(3)  Also.  Section  104(a)  Is  ambiguous  with 
regard  to  what  finding  is  necessary,  if  any. 
to  declare  a  product  in  short  supply  and 
with  regard  to  which  products  should  be  al- 
located. 

(4)  Section  104(c)  lacks  a  definition  of 
what  constitutes  an  "exorbitant  price."  The 
following  sentence  should  be  added  to  Sec- 
tion 104(c).  "Price  increases  representing 
Increasing  costs,  or  reflecting  operating  costs 
plus  a  normal  operating  profit,  shall  not  be 
deemed  exorbitant." 

(5)  Section  104(d)  Is  a  new  provision  In 
the  Act.  The  section  directs  the  President 
to  "use  his  authority  under  the  Act  and 
under  existing  law  to  assure  that  no  petro- 
leum refinery  In  the  Unlt«d  States  Is  in- 
voluntarily required  to  operate  at  less  than 
Its  normal  full  capacity  because  of  the  un- 
availability to  said  refinery  of  suitable  types 
of  grades  of  crude  oil." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  letter  continues: 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  low  sulfur  crude 
oil,  the  only  way  to  aasure  that  all  refiner- 
ies can  run  at  full  capacity  with  suitable 


types  of  crude  oil  Is  to  relax  environmental 
emissions  standards  and  sulfur  restrictions 
on  petroleum  products.  Consequently,  Sec- 
tion 104(d)  could  lead  to  a  conflict  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  National  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act.  Any  attempt  to 
utilize  Section  104(d)  will  almost  certainly 
lead  to  litigation. 

(6)  Section  105 (b).  subparagraph  2  Is  ap- 
plicable to  any  refiner  of  petroleum  products 
who  refined  In  the  United  States  and/or  Im- 
ported more  than  30.000  barrels  per  day 
(rather  than  200,000  barrels  per  day  as  In 
the  previous  draft  of  the  Act).  This  change 
eliminates  some  but  not  all  of  the  objections 
to  Section   105.  It  should  cover  all  refiners. 

(7)  Section  105(b),  subparagraph  1  covers 
oil  producers  producing  or  Importing  more 
than  200,000  barrels  per  day.  This  does  not 
cover  many  large  producers  and  should  be 
changed  to  cover  all  producers 

(8)  Section  105(c)  assures  that  Section  104 
takes  precedence  over  Section  105.  It  would 
be  better  If  all  of  Section  105  were  deleted. 
It  Is  not  necessary  and  leads  to  ambiguity. 
One  further  objection  to  Section  105  was 
pointed  out  in  my  letter  to  you  of  May  16, 
1973. 

While  S.  1570  as  amended  represents  an 
Improvement,  the  Act  still  Is  not  necessary. 
It  provides  for  authority  already  existing  un- 
der the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1973 
and  would  require  a  mandatory  allocation 
program  which  may  not  be  desirable.  F^ir- 
ther,  the  proposed  Act  still  has  many  fall- 
ings and  Is  ambiguous  concerning  many  de- 
tails. For  Instance : 

( 1 )  It  contains  no  provision  or  criteria  for 
finding  which  fuels  are  In  short  supply  and 
which  should  be  regulated. 

(2)  It  provides  no  provision  or  criteria  for 
finding  when  allocations  are  no  longer  nec- 
essary and  for  removing  controls,  prior  to 
termination  of  authority  In  September  1974. 

(3)  It  provides  no  criteria  for  establishing 
what  constitutes  an  exorbitant  price  Increase 
which  would  be  unlawful  under  the  bUl. 

(4)  It  will  cause  duplication  of  hearings 
previously  held  under  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation  Act  for  the  same  purpose. 

(5)  It  Is  unclear  whether  the  submission 
to  Congress  specified  In  Section  106(a)  Is 
primarily  for  Congressional  oversight  or  Is  a 
requirement  prior  to  implementing  any  allo- 
cations under  the  Act. 

(6)  Section  105  Is  unnecessary  and  Its  In- 
clusion will  cause  ambiguity  In  interpreting 
the  meaning  in  Section  104. 

We  feel  that  S.  1570  should  not  be  passed. 
However,  If  such  an  Act  Is  deemed  neces- 
sary, we  feel  It  should  take  the  form  of  the 
suggested  revisions  contained  In  my  letter 
to  you  dated  May  16.  1973,  a  copy  of  which 
Is  enclosed,  plus  changes  suggested  In  this 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Simon. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  amend- 
ments have  been  made  to  this  bill  since 
this  letter  was  written,  so  all  of  its  rec- 
ommendations would  not  necessarily  ap- 
ply. But  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  the  objections  that  I  have 
stated,  and  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will 
take  into  consideration  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  administration. 

How  much  time  remains  of  the  5  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  minute  and  a  half  remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Who  is  the  author  of 
that  letter? 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Wmiam  E.  Simon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  was  interested  in  one 
comment  he  made.  He  did  not  want  any 
exemption  for  refineries.  I  wonder  what 
his  position  is  on  exemptions  for  strip- 
pers and  people  with  low  production 
rates.  If  he  is  following  that  policy  and 
is  consistent,  I  assume  he  is  opened  to 
the  Bartlett  amendment.  He  does  not 
want  any  exemptions. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  just  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  that 
perhaps  he  did  not  have  the  evidence 
that  he  would  need  to  consider  the  Bart- 
lett amendment.  But  I  know  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  interested  in  more  explo- 
ration and  in  additional  drilling,  and 
that  we  do  whatever  is  necessary  that  is 
within  reason  and  that  is  economically 
sound  to  go  forward  with  a  vigorous  and 
ambitious  exploration  and  development 
program. 

I  think,  evidently,  he  did  not  have  the 
instant  amendment  available  to  him  at 
the  time  the  letter  was  written.  It  would 
be  dliScult  to  surmise  what  position  he 
would  have  taken  otherwise. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  high  personal  regard  for  Bill  Simon. 
He  is  a  top-flight  investment  banker,  but 
he  is  caught  up  in  a  difficult  situation 
at  the  moment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  manage  this  situation, 
but  I  am  confident  that  Bill  Simon,  smart 
as  he  is,  knows  that  there  will  have  to  be 
mandatory  allocations.  How  can  oil  be 
moved  from  one  group  to  another  by  con- 
tract except  by  action  at  the  Federal 
level?  The  Federal  Government  does 
have  power  to  affect  existing  contracts 
in  this  situation  with  a  mandatory  alloca- 
tion system.  I  would  point  out  that  that 
is  why  the  current  program  is  in  deep 
trouble  because  it  is  not  mandatory- . 
There  must  be  a  mandatory  program  to 
be  effective. 

I  would  point  out  further  that  without 
the  antitrust  provisions  in  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  the  oil  companies  cannot  get 
together  to  work  out  a  proper  allocation 
of  petroleum.  Any  oil  company  that  has 
good  legal  counsel  is  not  going  to  listen 
to  some  administrator  who  tells  it  to  get 
together  voluntarily  with  other  com- 
panies and  do  this.  If  they  got  together 
voluntarily  to  do  this,  they  could  be  In- 
dicted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  yield  myself  a 
couple  of  minutes  on  the  bill.  However 
I  have  time  on  the  amendment,  do  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yielded  it  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Then  I  yield  myself  a 
couple  of  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  point  out  the  nonsense  of  talking 
about  voluntary  allocations.  Surely  the 
oil  companies  know  that  if  they  sit  down 
to  work  out  a  scheme  to  allocate  their 
products  voluntarily,  they  are  subject  to 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  fact  that  the 
President  asks  them  to  do  It,  the  fact  that 
an  administrator  of  an  agency  asks  them 
to  do  it,  does  not  change  the  situation. 
They  can  be  indicted  subsequently  for 
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such  conduct;  and  It  is  no  defense,  obvi- 
ously, that  some  Government  officials 
asked  them  to  do  it.  We  deal  with  that 
problem  in  the  bill,  and  do  it  fairly  and 
objectively.  We  set  forth  mandatory  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  so  that  throughout  the 
country  there  will  not  be  tmnecessary 
rationing. 

So  I  simply  hope  that  the  sooner  we 
face  up  to  the  reality  of  the  situation,  the 
sooner  we  will  be  able  to  get  some  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent 
because  of  illne.ss. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton^ is  absent  because  of  illness  In  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) is  absent,  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
official  committee  business. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is 
detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


(No.  168  Leg.) 

YEAS— 42 

Allen 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Baker 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Bartlett 

Dominlck 

McGee 

Beall 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Pong 

Percy 

Bentsen 

FulbrlBht 

Randolph 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Buckley 

Griffin 

Scott,  Pa. 

Burdlck 

Gurney 

Scott.  Va. 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Hruska 

Tower 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Young 

rook 

Long 

Curtis 

Mansfield 
NAYS— 51 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hathawav 

Pastore 

Bible 

Holiln-rs 

Pell 

Biden 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Case 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Church 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cranston 

MatJr.i.son 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McGovet  n 

Symington 

Ervln 

Mclntvre 

Talmadge 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Tunnev 

Hart 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Cotton 

Moss 

Taft 

Hansen 

Muskie 

McClure 

Stennis 

MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


So  Mr.   Bartlett's   amendment   (No. 
168)   as  modified  was  rejected. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Huddleston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  49)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish 
a  National  Cemetery  System  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7447) 
makmg  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Whitten. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr 
Flood,  Mr.  Sthed,  Mr.  Slack,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr. 
Cederberg.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Michel.  Mr. 
Wyman,  Mr.  Talcott.  and  Mr.  McEwen 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


ALLOCATION    OF    CRUDE    OIL    AND 
REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1570)  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
allocate  energy  and  fuels  when  he  deter- 
mines and  declares  that  extraordinary 
shortages  or  dislocations  m  the  distribu- 
tion of  energy  and  fuels  exist  or  are  im- 
minent and  that  the  public  health, 
safety,  or  welfare  is  thereby  jeopardized; 
to  provide  for  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
imanimous-consent  order  limiting 
amendments  to  the  Jackson  amendment 
to  1  hour  be  modified  so  that  such 
amendments  be  limited  to  a  total  of  15 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  mover  and 
the  opponent. 

I  make  this  request  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  quite  a  number  of  amend- 
ments pending  and  we  have  1  hour  and 
45  minutes  remaining  antil  the  final  vote. 


which  is  mandatory,  at  4  o'clock.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  that  I  propound 
this  unanimous-consent  request,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  f  m-ther  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    180 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  180,  as  modified 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was  read, 
as  follows: 

On  page  7,  after  line  2,  add  the  following 
subsection: 

(d)  The  President  Is  hereby  directed  to  use 
his  authority  under  this  Act  and  under  exist- 
ing law  to  assure  that  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  are  allocated  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  assure  adequate  production,  processing, 
and  distribution  of  food  and  fiber. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon 
and  Mr.  Bartlett  >  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  ^Mr.  Curtis)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
increasingly  clear  that  the  Presidents 
voluntary  fuel  allocation  program  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  problems  at  hand. 
The  fuel  shortage  is  of  such  magnitude 
and  such  complexity  and  the  economic 
interests  affected  are  so  intense  that  a 
voluntary  schedule  regardless  of  how  well 
conceived  and  Intentioned,  simoly  Is  not 
going  to  do  the  job. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  as  the 
debate  on  S.  1570  has  demonstrated,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  design  and 
administer  an  equitable  allocation  pro- 
gram. Certainly  it  is  imperative  that  any 
allocation  program  will  have  a  clear  sense 
of  priority  needs.  In  a  scarcity  situation, 
we  have  to  be  frank  and  recognize  that  a 
consumer  who  buj's  fuel  for  pleasure 
boating  cannot  be  placed  In  the  same 
category  as  a  city  fire  department. 

To  say  that  we  must  identify  priority 
users  is  easier  said  than  done  because,  in 
the  process,  almost  every  consumer  group 
tends  to  become  a  priority  user.  However, 
I  want  to  address  myself  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  single  most  important 
class  of  priority  users — that  being  those 
who  produce,  process,  and  distribute  our 
food  supplies.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  any  allocation 
program  assign  to  agriculture  the  highest 
of  priority. 

To  make  such  an  argument  Is  not  a 
special  plea  for  favored  treatment  for 
farmers.  Rather,  it  is  an  argument  that  if 
farm  production  is  in  any  way  crippled 
because  of  Inadequate  fuel  supplies  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  suffers.  A  reduction  in 
food  production  or  an  inability  to  process 
and  distribute  that  food  to  our  super- 
markets will  dramatically  affect  all 
Americans  because  it  will  certainly  mean 
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sharply  higher  food  prices.  The  Ameri- 
can consumer  already  complains  of  high 
food  prices  and  consumer  boycotts  have 
been  initiated.  Over  the  past  few  months, 
increases  in  food  prices  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  spiraling  inflation. 

Thus,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  to 
the  interests  of  all  Americans  that  our 
farmers  increase  food  production,  we  run 
the  danger  of  curtailing  production  be- 
cause of  madequate  fuel  supplies.  I  would 
add  that  any  significant  crippling  of  our 
food  production  and  distribution  system 
would  not  only  mean  higher  supermarket 
prices  but  may  very  well  mean  actual 
shortages  in  food — thus  raising  the  spec- 
ter of  food  rationing.  This  can  and  must 
be  avoided. 

However,  we  are  very  likely  to  see  such 
a  development  if  we  do  not  design  our 
fuel  allocation  program  in  such  a  way  so 
as  to  assure  adequate  supplies  to  the  agri- 
cultural industry.  Farmers  in  Kansas 
and  throughout  the  great  food  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  middle  west  are  already 
at  this  date  rimning  desperately  short  of 
gasoline,  diesel.  and  LP  gas.  A  number 
of  farmers  have  had  to  temporarily  cease 
their  field  work  because  they  can  obtain 
no  fuel.  In  the  next  2  months  unless 
somethins  is  done  this  is  going  to  get 
significantly  worse. 

The  agricultural  situation  is  compli- 
cated by  the  nature  of  the  farm  fuel 
distribution  system.  In  the  city  if  a  par- 
ticular station  runs  out  of  gasoline,  the 
driver  can  go  on  to  the  next  block  or  so 
and  have  an  alternate  source  of  sup- 
ply. This  is  not  the  case  in  rural  areas. 
Only  relatively  few  of  the  oil  companies 
have  bulk  delivery  systems  to  farmers.  If 
a  particular  farm  distributor  rims  out  of 
fuel  the  farmers  have  limited  opportu- 
nities to  find  an  alternative  source.  So 
even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  short- 
ages by  only  one  def  ler  may  have  ex- 
tremely adverse  consequences.  But  this 
is  particularly  true  at  this  time  and  be- 
cause of  the  overall  shortage  non^  of  the 
dealers  in  rural  areas  are  able  to  take 
on  new  customers. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  essential  that 
there  is  no  higher  priority  u.se  than  agri- 
culture. No  other  set  of  producers  are  so 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  We 
cannot  afford  to  cripple  food  production. 
Indeed,  national  interest  requires  that 
we  mcrease  it.  To  do  this,  we  simply 
must  have  an  allocation  program  that 
assures  that  the  farmer  and  those  who 
distribute  his  products  receive  adequate 
fuel. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  gives 
direct  attention  to  the  needed  priority 
for  agricultural  production  today.  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  <Mr.  Jackson), 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  Fannin).  They  find  them- 
selves in  agreement  with  the  amendment, 
and  I  think  they  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.  It  was  our  endeavor  to  do  what 
he  seeks  to  do  in  this  amendment.  I 
think  his  amendment  further  clarifies 


and  strengthens  the  objective  of  dealing 
with  the  special  problem  we  face  in 
cormection  with  food  and  fiber. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the.Moss  amendment  be  in  order 
at  this  time,  that  it  be  in  order  to  offer 
this  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  amendment  is  at  the 
desk.  It  is  a  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  11.  after  the  word  "a".  In- 
sert the  phrase,  '■similarly  situated". 

On  page  4,  line  12.  after  the  word  "retailer", 
Insert  the  phrase  "on  the  same  level  of  com- 
merce (  wholesale  or  retail)  ". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
talked  to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son ) ,  and  the  Senater  from  Arizona  '  Mr. 
Fannin)  about  this  amendment.  It  is  a 
technical  amendment  and  simply  makes 
clearer  the  language  in  the  Moss  amend- 
ment by  specifically  setting  forth  that  it 
deals  with  similar  levels  of  distribution; 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  apples  and 
oranges  but  about  apples  and  apples  and 
oranges  and  oranges.  I  think  it  really 
makes  that  point  clear. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  amendment  does  clarify  what  the 
Moss  amendment  intended  to  do. 

There  is  a  special  relatioroship  between 
the  retailer  and  the  wholesaler,  and  as 
the  bill  now  stands,  there  may  be  some 
confusion  as  to  the  requirements  imposed 
on  each.  Therefore.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  accept  the  amendment,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   184 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  No.  184,  as 
modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  8,  line  13,  of  Amendment  No.  145. 
after  the  word  "products"  strike  the  lan- 
guage begrlnnlng  with  the  word  "who" 
through  the  word  "period"  in  line  16. 

In  line  12,  page  8,  change  the  word  "any" 
to  "all",  change  "refiner"  to  "refiners",  and 
insert  "or  Importers"  after  the  word 
"refiners". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  very  sim- 
ple. The  bill  as  now  drawn  would  allocate 
the  production  of  refined  products  from 
the  major  refineries,  but  the  bill  would 
exempt  the  production  from  a  large 
number  of  refineries  which  collectively 
produce  a  great  deal  of  the  products  that 
are  used  by  the  people  of  this  coimtry. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  as  now  drawn 
is  an  open  invitation  to  these  refiners  to 
hold  back  their  products  from  the  mar- 
ket in  order  to  store  them  up  and,  wheth- 
er intentionally  or  inadvertently,  to  add 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  energy  crisis 
we  face  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
then  to  be  in  a  position  to  market  those 
products  to  customers  who  would  be  des- 
perate, and  receive  a  higher  price  for 
them  than  the  going  market  price. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  ask  that  Senators  who  wish 
to  converse  retire  to  the  cloakroom.  The 
Senator  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  if  this  bill  is  going  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  the  Senator  has  in  mind 
we  should  amend  it  so  we  will  allocate  all 
across  the  board,  so  that  all  products 
from  all  refiners  will  be  sold  under  the 
same  regulations. 

The  bill  has  a  second  purpose,  which  I 
believe  was  dealt  with  by  the  amendment 
just  adopted,  which  was  proposed  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kansas. 

The  problem  here  Is  that  line  22  re- 
lates to  a  base  period  and  requires  that 
dealers  be  furnished  the  same  amount  of 
products  in  the  quarter  of  1973  as  used 
in  the  same  quarter  of  'he  base  period. 
The  problem  Is  that  in  my  State  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  we  had 
serious  droughts  that  reduced  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products  which, 
therefore,  reduced  the  fuel  the  farmer 
needed  for  harvest  and  for  transporta- 
tion of  his  products.  This  year  we  have 
had  fine  weather  in  my  State  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  one  of  the  largest 
wheat  harvests  in  our  history. 

If  this  bill  limits  agriculture  to  the 
same  amount  received  last  year  it  means 
there  will  not  be  enough  for  the  farmers. 
I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  takes  care  of  the  problem 
but  we  want  to  be  certain  there  will  be 
enough  fiexibilit:'  so  that  the  needs  of 
agriculture  can  be  met  even  though  they 
are  not  the  same  as  they  were  during  the 
base  period. 

My  amendment  was  discussed  with  the 
author  of  the  bill.  I  believe  he  is  in  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  bill  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  adoptiou  of  this 
language. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  has  stated  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  very  well.  What  he  is 
saying  is  that  all  refiners  or  importers 
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shall  sell  or  exchange  to  nonaffiliated 
Independent  dealers,  and  so  on,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  His  concern  is  there 
could  be  a  situation  in  which  a  definer 
could  withhold  from  the  marketplace 
supplies  that  are  sorely  needed.  I  believe 
this  amendment  deals  with  that  poten- 
tial problem.  I  support  the  amendment.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  believe  his  amendment  is 
beneficial  and  that  it  deserves  support. 
I  am  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

Page  3.  line  10;  strike  Section  102(b)  and 
substitute:  "(b)  Maintenance  of  all  public 
services,  including  also  private  air  transporta- 
tion In  arcEis  in  which  there  Is  no  public  air 
transportation  available;" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand we  have  7  '2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
may  need  for  a  clarification,  not  related 
to  this  amendment. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
seek  clarification  of  one  of  the  specific 
objectives  in  the  legislation  pending  be- 
fore us  today. 

Section  102 <^c)  of  S.  1570  declares  the 
"maintenance  of  essential  agricultural 
operations,  including  crop  plantings, 
harvesting;  and  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution," a  stated  goal  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  want  to  insure.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  intent  of  this  language  is  to  retain 
timber  harvesting  activities  as  "other  es- 
sential agricultural  operations." 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  well  aware  of  the  timber  supply 
cri.-  we  are  facing.  Diesel  fuel  is  neces- 
sarj'  to  operate  logging  equipment  and 
logging  is  the  first  step  in  supplying  tim- 
ber to  meet  domestic  needs.  Inadequate 
fuel  supplies  for  such  a  basic  industry 
would  exacerbate  the  timber  supply  crisis 
and  compound  the  problems  the  Congress 
is  grappling  with  in  seeking  solutions. 

Forest  fires  must  also  be  considered  in 
this  light.  They  sometimes  require  a 
great  deal  of  energy  in  their  suppression 
and  the  forest  fire  season  is  already  ap- 
proaching. Many  areas  of  western  forests 
are  suffering  from  unusually  dry  condi- 
tions. 

Provisions  should  be  made  for  ad- 
equate amounts  of  fuel,  not  only  to  meet 
fire  emergencies,  but  to  provide  reserves 


in  the  area  to  meet  other  energy  require- 
ments that  would  be  drained  for  fight- 
ing fires. 

Therefore,  I  request  the  Senator  from 
Washington's  clarification  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  my  view  that  "essential  agricul- 
tural operations"  would  include  timber 
harvest  and  protection.  Is  this  also  his 
interpretation  of  the  language? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  harvesting  of 
timber  comes  within  the  scope  and  re- 
sponsibility, of  course,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  We  have  adopted 
the  Pearson  amendment  which  related 
to  food  and  fiber.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
fiber  also  is  based  primarily  on  the  tim- 
ber industry— the  fiber  that  is  available 
from  timber  products.  So  in  my  opinion 
it  is  included  within  the  section  the  Sen- 
ator referred  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  also  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  in- 
cludes private  air  transportation  in 
areas  in  which  there  is  no  public  air 
transportation  as  a  priority  objective. 

This  is  extremely  important  in  remote 
areas  of  the  United  States,  such  as  por- 
tions of  Alaska.  Bush  line  operators 
have  already  indicated  they  are  faced 
with  potential  problems,  especially  with 
new  lines  which  were  not  operating  prior 
to  this  year.  Private  pilots  will  have 
much  greater  difficulties.  Physicians  and 
dentists  must  often  travel  by  a  private 
plane.  The  bishop  of  Alaska  utilizes  a 
private  plan  to  minister  to  rural  com- 
munities. Trappers  and  guides,  govern- 
mental officials,  and  policemen  also  use 
private  planes.  In  many  areas  of  Alaska, 
the  only  way  in  or  out  is  by  private  plane. 
Tliese  parts  of  the  State  will  be  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world  if  private  pilots 
cannot  obtain  fuel  on  a  priority  basis. 
Oil  companies  have  already  indicated 
they  can  make  no  provision  for  increased 
equipment  or  emergency  fuel  needs.  With 
many  areas  of  interior  Alaska  just  now 
opening  up  and  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased geologic  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, the  economic  and  sociologi- 
cal development  of  interior  Alaska  is 
vitally  dependent  upon  private  air  trans- 
portation. Many  parts  of  southeast 
Alaska  and  coastal  Alaska  are  also  equal- 
ly dependent  upon  air  transportation. 

Increased  PAA  safety  requirements 
also  may  require  additional  fuel.  Lives 
can  be  saved  if  our  pilots  can  obtain  the 
fuel  they  need.  Private  pilots  as  well  as 
public  airlines  should  have  access  on  a 
priority  basis. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  am  trving  to 
make  a  record  that  there  is  something 
involved  beyond  purely  public  carriers  in 
a  certificated  sense.  We  are  dealing  with 
areas  where  there  are  no  roads,  buses,  or 
scheduled  airlines,  and  it  is  through  the 
utilization  of  private  planes  that  we 
maintain  a  transportation  system  in  an 
area  which  is  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  to  include  within 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  refers  to 
"Maintenance  of  all  public  services"  pri- 


vate air  transportation  In  areas  in  which 
there  is  no  public  air  transportation 
available. 

I  am  fully  conversant  with  the  tremen- 
dous transportation  problems  that  exist 
today  in  Alaska.  Previously  on  this  fioor 
I  responded  to  a  question  relating  to 
whether  or  not  private  taxicabs  are  cov- 
ered. The  answer  is  yes,  because  they  pro- 
vide a  public  service.  They  meet  the  con- 
venience and  the  necessity  of  the  public. 
The  argument  can  be  made  that  it  helps 
conserve  energy  by  having  those  services 
available.  In  Alaska  where  there  are  pri- 
vate aircraft  to  move  people  around,  it 
is  much  more  economical  than  to  use  a 
large  system  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  public. 

In  my  judgment,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  already  included  in  that  cate- 
gory which  I  referred  to,  namely,  the 
maintenance  of  all  public  services. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  that  amend- 
ment and  offer  another  amendment,  in 
\'iew  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  explanation  of  this 
amendment  and  to  concur  with  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill.  At  the 
same  time.  I  think  it  is  very  wise  that 
the  Senator  withdraws  his  amendment 
because  the  bill  provides  for  the  contin- 
gences  concerni,ng  which  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Pare  3.  line  18.  strike  the  semi-colon  and 
substitute:  ".  and  Including  also  the  fuel 
needs  of  energy  producing  areas;" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent priority  list  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  embodied  in  the  new  regulations 
states  that  allocations  are  to  be  made 
based  upon  historical  consumption  pat- 
terns. In  many  areas  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularl--  new  fuel-producing  areas,  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  a  historical  pat- 
tern. For  example  in  Alaska,  regardless  of 
whether  a  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  or  a 
trans-Canada  pipeline,  or  both  are  built, 
fuel  needs  will  multiply  many  times  in 
a  number  of  new  communities  along  the 
right-of-way.  Fuel  needs  in  present  com- 
munities will  also  expand  greatly.  It  is 
impos.<:ible  to  predict  the  extent  of  such 
expansion  now.  although  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  nearly  30.000  persons  and 
up  to  10,000  families  will  be  coming  to 
Alaska  to  assist  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. 

These  people  will  need  fuel  for  trans- 
portation, heating,  fnd  the  other  neces- 
sities of  life. 

My  amendment  specifically  states  that 
it  is  an  objective  of  this  act  to  provide 
for  the  fuel  needs  of  energy-producing 
areas  such  as  Alaska. 

The  rest  of   the   United  States   will 
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suffer  greatly  if  it  cannot  obtain  fuel 
from  domestic  oil-producing  areas.  My 
amendment  will  permit  citizens  in  these 
parts  of  the  country  to  survive  and  pro- 
vide fuel  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say  that,  in 
my  judgment,  section  102(d)  does  in- 
clude those  areas  where  the  fuel  needs 
exist  in  energy-producing  States. 

Again,  I  am  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion in  Alaska.  It  is  a  new  area,  but  it 
does  come,  in  my  judgment,  within  that 
category  of  subsection  ^d) ,  and  I  see 
no  need  for  the  amendment,  because  the 
fuel  needs  of  energy-producing  areas  are 
included  already  within  the  language  of 
102(dt. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  that  explanation.  I 
think  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  clear  rec- 
ord on  this  subject,  however,  because  of 
the  action  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  in 
the  past  in  basing  the  volimtary  system 
upon  a  history  of  consumption  of  partic- 
ular areas  of  this  countrj'  in  the  past. 

We  have  had  very  little  oil  and  gas  con- 
sumption in  northern  Alaska  to  date,  but 
certainly,  with  people  moving  in  to  con- 
struct either  of  these  pipelines — and  of 
course  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline,  but  in  the  case  of  either  line — 
it  is  going  to  require  a  tremendous 
amount  of  energy.  They  have  moved  into 
the  State  in  order  that  we  may  tap  the 
North  Slope  reserves. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  said,  that  section  102(d)  in- 
cludes the  language  "preservation  of  an 
economically  sound  and  competitive  pe- 
troleum industry."  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  read  into  that  the  necessity  to  ignore 
historical  use  patterns  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  an  area  the  ability  to  expand 
its  capability  of  producing  energy  sup- 
plies for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

With  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  I  withdraw  that 
amendment  also,  and  would  like  to  send 
to  the  desk  a  third  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  third  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

Page  3.  line  9;  strike  Section  102(a)  and 
substitute:  "(a)  Protection  of  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare,  and  the  national  de- 
fense;" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  add  an  additional  ob- 
jective to  the  bill — national  defense. 

It  may  be,  as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  pointed  out  to  me  privately 
in  conversation  here,  that  this  is  an  in- 
tent of  the  bill,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  objective  of  national  defense 
spelled  out  in  this  fuel  allocation  bill. 

I  have  been  inf  Dimed  by  a  number  of 
di.Terent  sources  that  this  is  a  particular 
:Di-&;vl?m.  c^Lircially  in  Alaska. 

Four  mine  sweepers  will  not  be  able 
to  refuel  in  Juneau  this  summer,  since 
they  did  not  put  in  to  that  port  to  re- 
fuel in  1972. 

The  first  line  of  defense  for  the  North 
American  Continent  is  triggered  by  a 
number  of  remote  radar  outposts.  These 
form    the    DEW    line    system — distant 


early  warning  line.  Many  DEW  line 
stations  are  scattered  throughout  Alaska. 
A  nimiber  are  on  the  coast.  These  are 
supplied  by  barge  in  the  summer.  The 
barges,  towed  by  large  oceangoing  tugs, 
come  up  from  Seattle.  Their  supplies 
and  servicing  are  absolutely  vital  for  the 
national  defense.  Without  these  barges, 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  and  more 
costly,  requiring  much  greater  amounts 
of  fuel.  This  summer,  for  the  first  time,  a 
number  of  tug  operators  have  informed 
me  they  have  been  unable  to  secure  the 
fuel  to  transport  these  barges  to  the  DEW 
line  stations  without  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty. One  operator,  Alaska  Hydro- 
Train,  required  500,000  gallons  for  two 
tugs  for  the  trip.  They  were  only  able 
to  obtain  adequate  supplies  by  depleting 
their  entire  Seattle  allocation  for  5 
months  for  one  tug  and  3  months  for  the 
second  tug. 

These  are  but  two  examples.  I  under- 
stand that  the  President  already  has  au- 
thority to  allocate  fuel  for  the  national 
defense  under  existing  Federal  statutes. 
In  order,  however,  to  insure  there  is  no 
question  or  any  suggestion  of  a  confiict, 
I  believe  this  requirement  should  be 
spelled  out  in  S.  1570.  I  understand  it 
will  not  change  existing  statutory  au- 
thority, and  it  is  intended  solely  to  clar- 
ify the  situation.  This  bill  does  not 
change  existing  Presidential  authority 
in  this  respect.  It  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress merely  to  reaffirm  that  authority. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  my  telegram  of  May  17  to  Deputy 
SecretaiT  of  the  Treasurj-,  William 
Simon,  urging  that  the  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee's priority  list  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide a  special  priority  category  for  in- 
dustries serving  the  national  defense. 
This  telegram  was  also  sent  to  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May   17,  1973. 
Mr.  William  Simon. 

Chairman,  Oil  Policy  Committee.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Oil  Policy  Committee's  eight  category  pri- 
ority list  for  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  oil  distri- 
bution causes  two  serious  problems  for 
Alaska. 

First,  there  Is  no  priority  category  for  In- 
dustries serving  the  national  defense.  Cate- 
gory six  covers  certain  freight  transporters. 
Category  seven  covers  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment activities.  Tug  and  barge  operators 
servicing  Delo  Line  activities  In  Alaska  are 
having  difficulty  obtaining  dlesel  fuel.  The 
national  defense  requires  they  be  given 
priority. 

Second,  category  Ave  covers  certain  sur- 
face land  transportation  systems — bus,  rail, 
and  mass  transit. 

Air  and  sea  public  transportation  systems 
should  also  be  included.  Air  transportation 
is  the  only  means  to  travel  in  much  of 
Alaska.  If  public  air  carriers  cannot  receive 
fuel  on  a  priority  basis,  much  of  Alaska  will 
be  completely  cut  off.  All.  repeat  all.  other 
cities  and  towns  In  Alaska  are  also  depend- 
ent on  air  carriers  for  passenger  trans- 
portation. Sea  passenger  transportation, 
such  as  State  of  Alaska  ferry  system  Is  also 
essential,  especially  In  Southeastern  and 
Southcentral  Alaska.  Category  six  should 
be  amended  by  adding  "air.  sea,"  after  the 
word  buses. 


The  list  of  priorities  does  not  Indicate 
whether  there  are  priorities  within  the  list — 
for  example  whether  category  five  Is  prior 
to  category  six.  Could  you  please  clarify 
this? 

Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senator  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  it  Is  impor- 
tant, as  we  look  at  the  bill  that  has  been 
brought  before  this  body — and  I  think 
it  is  a  bill  of  very  great  national  impor- 
tance— that  we  make  certain  that  na- 
tional defense  is  of  the  same  standing, 
as  far  as  the  objectives  that  are  set  forth 
in  section  102(a)  are  concerned,  as  is  the 
protection  of  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare.  Perhaps  the  term  "safety"  would 
include  national  defense,  but  I  think  it 
is  important  to  make  that  clear. 

I  was  informed,  for  example,  that  a 
barge  that  had  pulled  into  Seattle  to 
load  fuel  for  installations  on  the  Aleutian 
chain  had  to  go  to  three  separate  places 
to  get  a  full  load  of  fuel  oil  in  order  to 
leave  for  the  Aleutian  chain  because 
there  was  some  question  as  to  the  use  to 
which  the  oil  was  sought  to  be  put,  and 
whether  it  was  of  a  priority  nature.  As 
far  as  the  voluntary  system  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  trying  to  insure  that 
the  barges  that  took  oil  to  our  distant 
early  warning  stations  in  Alaska  could 
only  take  the  same  amount  of  oil  or  fuel 
this  year  that  they  took  last  year  within 
the  same  base  period. 

This  is  quite  similar  to  the  situation 
raised  in  the  other  amendment,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Washington  will 
realize  that  this  one  is  a  much  more 
difficult  problem  for  our  State  than  it 
is  for  any  other  State. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  a  soimd  one.  Again,  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  special  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  the  logistics-supply  area  in 
Alaska.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  amend- 
ment is  a  helpful  one.  Rather  than  try 
to  handle  it  another  way,  I  think  the 
Senate  should  adopt  the  amendment,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  and  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  necessary  one.  I  think  it  pro- 
vides a  protection  that  is  needed.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  concur  in  the  statement 
and  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  not  only  for 
clarifying  the  record  with  regard  to  the 
past  two  amendments  but  in  connection 
also  with  this  amendment,  which  vitally 
affects  the  national  defense  effort  in  my 
State. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  182. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  182)  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  1,  amend  section  104(c)  (1) 
by  striking  the  word  "or"  and  adding  "which 
compensation  shall  be  not  less  than  the  price 
obtained  or  lawfully  obtainable  In  a  free  com- 
petitive market". 

Mr.  £ARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amends  section  104(c)  so  that  it  will 
read: 

The  regulations  required  by  subsection  (a) 
herein  shall  include  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  determining  or  reviewing  prices  of 
fuels  allocated  by  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  prevent  (1)  appro- 
priation of  private  property  without  due 
comf>ensation  which  compensation  shall  be 
not  less  than  the  price  obtained  or  lawfully 
obtainable  in  a  free  competitive  market  or 
(2 )  exorbitant  price  increases  reflecting  tem- 
porary shortage  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  has  in- 
dicated earlier  that  there  are  no  price 
restraints  in  the  bill.  I  hope  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  have  concern  that  the  prior  amend- 
ment would  provide  a  price  review  which 
would  be  a  restraint. 

I  also  have  concern  that  the  allocations 
that  could  be  provided  under  the  pending 
bill  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
crude  oil  could  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  market  and  prevent  the  supply 
and  demand  mechanism  in  the  market 
from  working  to  provide  a  sufficient 
supply. 

So  this  amendment  clearly  states  that 
there  is  not  or  should  not  be  any  re- 
straint of  price  and  that  due  compensa- 
tion would  be  that  price  which  had  been 
obtainable  or  was  lawfully  obtainable  in 
a  free  competitive  market. 

If  we  do  not  have  an  imrestrained 
price,  then  we  are  going  to  see  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  is  the  alloca- 
tion of  shortages,  become  a  bill  which 
will  definitely  perpetuate  and  increase 
those  shortages. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
terpret the  Senator's  amendment,  it 
would  take  the  companies  that  are  now 
under  Cost  of  Living  Council  regulation 
right  out  from  under  it,  because  the 
amendment  as  I  read  it  says : 
which  compensation  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  price  obtained  or  lawfully  obtainable  In  a 
free  competitive  market. 

That  last  part,  of  course,  if  I  read  the 
language  correctly,  is  simply  saying  that 
any  kind  of  price  restraint  which  now 
applies  to  23  major  oil  companies  will  be 
removed  and  they  will  be  exempt.  Ob- 
viously, when  we  put  in  the  language 
"lawfully  obtainable  in  a  free  competi- 
tive market",  we  have  changed  the  law, 
because  the  free  competitive  market  Is 
not  working  in  this  particular  area  at 
this  time.  There  are  price  ceilings  in  ef- 
fect pursuant  to  the  law  we  passed 
authorizing  the  President  to  do  this. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  that 
I  have  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  this 
amendment  would  take  those  companies 
out  from  under  the  price  controls.  If 
that  is  what  the  Senator  wants  to  do, 
fine.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
what  the  Senate  wants  to  do. 


In  effect,  the  amendment  would  amend 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act — that  we 
have  already  passed — in  a  most  indirect 
manner. 

I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  back  away 
from  this  problem  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  try  to  maintain  some  sensible 
price  restraint. 

I  think  what  is  happening  in  the  world 
today  ought  to  be  sufficient  warning  to 
everyone.  Gold  today  reached  the  price 
of  $126  an  ounce. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  what  is 
happening  to  the  dollar  is  that  our 
friends  abroad,  who  hold  some  $82  bil- 
lion in  Eurodollars,  are  saying  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  get  tough 
on  inflation.  And  with  the  problems  we 
face  in  a  very  tight  market,  a  tight  mar- 
ket that  will  exist  for  at  least  3  years. 
I  think  it  would  be  fundamentally  un- 
sound to  talk  about  cutting  back  on  ex- 
isting price  restraints  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

I  regret  that  I  will  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  that  just  compen- 
sation shall  be  that  compensation  which 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  price  obtained 
or  lawfully  obtainable  in  a  free  competi- 
tive market. 

The  chairman  mentioned  that  there  are 
and  could  be  in  the  proposal  restraint 
upon  prices.  This  is  what  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  avoid.  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  any  mechanism  at 
all  working  in  the  marketplace,  it  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  work  in  a  way  to  increase 
the  price.  If  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
high  prices  for  energy  when  we  are  living 
in  an  era  with  high-powered  cars  and 
want  to  go  to  an  area  of  high  avaUability 
of  energy  at  high  costs,  it  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  pay  foreigners  for  the  extra 
energy  or  whether  we  pay  ourselves  and 
whether  we  strengthen  our  domestic  in- 
dustry or  weaken  it  and  become  be- 
holden to  the  small  coimtries  in  the  Mid- 
east who  can  blackmail  us  and  harm  our 
economy. 

The  chairman  mentioned  the  high 
value  of  the  dollar  today.  This  becomes 
aggravated  with  more  and  more  pur- 
chases of  foreign  crude  and  provides  ad- 
ditional problems  for  us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
reiterate  my  serious  concern  over  this 
amendment.  It  is  an  indirect  attempt  to 
decontrol  the  price  controls  imposed  by 
the  President's  Cost  of  Living  Council 
on  petroleum  products.  And  that  is  the 
basic  question  before  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  going  to  be 
a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment  or  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Loiusiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  absence  in  this  bill  of  any  pro- 
vision for  an  appeal;  that  is  to  say.  when 
someone  is  aggrieved,  under  the  admin- 
istrative proceeding  taken  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  it  concerned  me  that 
there  was  no  provision  for  appeal  from 
that  decision. 

Accordingly.  I  had  drafted  a  provision 
which  would  guarantee  an  appellate  pro- 
ceeding, and  I  am  prepared  to  offer  that 
amendment  to  the  bill.  However,  after 
discussions  with  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  and  with  the  staff,  it  appears 
that  there  are  in  fact  provisions  in  the 
bill,  or  implicit  in  the  bill,  for  the  right 
of  appeal  pursuant  to  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act.  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  if  that 
is  a  correct  understanding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  the  judgment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  WasWngton  that  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  does  apply  to 
this  bill. 

Therefore,  I  see  no  need  for  a  special 
section  on  appellate  review.  If  there  is 
any  misunderstanding  about  the  matter, 
I  assure  the  Senator  further  that  in  con- 
ference we  will  make  sure  that  it  is  clar- 
ified. But  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  reg- 
ular provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  apply  fully  to  all  aspects 
of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  With  that  imderstand- 
ing,  I  shall  not  offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScoTT  of  Virginia).  All  remaining  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  B.artlett>. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  navs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'HID.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illnes6. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  committee  business. 
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The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  72,  as  follows : 


[No.  169  Leg.) 

YEAS— 21 

Baker 

Curtis 

Helms 

Bartlett 

Dole 

Hruska 

Bellmon 

Domenlcl 

Scott,  Va. 

Bennett 

Domlnlck 

Taft 

Brock 

Eastland 

Thurmond 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Tower 

Cook 

Goldwater 
NAYS— 72 

Young 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Allen 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Beall 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hoi  lings 

Pearson 

Bible 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Blden 

Hughes 

Percy 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Riblcoff 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Javits 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Sax  be 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Case 

Long 

Scott.  Pa. 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Clark 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Symington 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Grlff.n 

Mondale 

Williams 

Gurney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Cotton 

McClure 

Muskie 

Fu!  bright 

Moss 

Stennis 

Hansen 

So  Mr.  Bartlett's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  mv  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  section  105(b)(1)  after  the  words  "the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  base  period:" 
add 

"Provided  that,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
all  such  refiners  previously  supplied  by  such 
producer  or  Importer  shall  continue  to  be 
supplied  on  an  equitable  basis  taking  Into 
consideration  past  supply  relationships  and 
unused  refinery  capacity. 

In  section  l65(b)  (2)  after  the  words  "the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  base  period;" 
add: 

"Provided  that,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
all  such  dealers  previously  supplied  by  such 
refiner  shall  continue  to  be  supplied  on  an 
equitable  basis  taking  Into  consideration 
past  supply  relationships." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  now  proposing  seeks 
merely  to  underscore  a  basic  thrust  of  the 
legislation  before  us  which  is  to  promote 
equity  in  the  distribution  of  scarce  petro- 
leum products. 

Section  105  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  seeks  to  restrain 
major  companies  from  denying  supplies 
to  the  independent  sector  of  the  industry. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  section  as 


it  now  stands  except  to  suggest  that  in 
its  consideration  of  independents  as  a 
class  it  may  fail  to  carry  out  the  legisla- 
tion's intent  to  protect  individual  inde- 
pendent companies. 

While  recognizing  that  there  have  been 
administrative  difficulties  raised  to  es- 
tablishing a  rigid  firm-to-firm  standard. 
I  believe  that  my  amendment  will  retain 
the  necessary  administrative  flexibility 
while  protecting  individual  independent 
companies  at  the  same  time. 

Thus,  the  amendment  states  that  "to 
the  extent  practicable"  all  previous  re- 
finers should  be  assured  continued  sup- 
plies of  crude  oil  on  an  equitable  basis 
taking  accoimt  of  historical  supply  re- 
lationships and  unused  refinery  capacity 
and  all  dealers  "to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable" should  be  assured  continued  sup- 
plies from  refiners  on  the  same  basis. 

In  this  way.  I  believe  we  can  further 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

A  case  in  point  is  New  England  where 
there  are  now  only  seven  independent 
terminal  operators  in  business.  At  one 
point  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  im- 
port quota  system  there  were  24.  In  the 
intervening  years,  17  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  majors. 

Under  the  current  language,  a  major 
supplier  who  traditionally  has  supplied 
20  or  30  percent  of  the  supply  of  each  of 
the  seven  terminal  operators  could  pro- 
vide the  same  total  amount  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  to  only  one  of 
the  seven,  thereby  killing  six  competitors 
and  creating  a  virtual  hostage  out  of  the 
remaining  independent. 

It  is  to  avoid  this  situation  and  the 
inequity  it  represents  that  I  have  offered 
the  pending  amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  it  could  be  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  underline  why  I 

believe  the  inevitable  result  of  failure  to 

protect    the    individual    companies    will 

produce  a  serious  inequity. 

I  have  received  today  questionnaires 
sent  out  to  members  of  the  New  England 
Fuel  Institute,  all  independent  home 
heating  oil  suppliers. 

Although  we  only  have  a  partial  reply 
thus  far.  a  summary  indicates  how  seri- 
ous the  situation  is  going  to  be  next 
winter. 

In  Vermont,  2  dealers  have  had  their 
contracts  totally  canceled. 

In  Rhode  Island,  11  dealers  have  had 
their  contracts  totally  canceled. 

In  Connecticut,  11  dealers  have  had 
their  contracts  totally  canceled. 

In  Maine,  10  dealers  have  had  their 
contracts  totally  canceled. 

And  in  my  own  State,  17  dealers  have 
h.id  their  contracts  totally  canceled. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  remain- 
ing several  hundred  dealers  who  have  re- 
plied have  had  their  supplies  reduced  or 
have  been  told  to  expect  reduced  sup- 
plies. 

Taking  into  account  the  contracts  to- 
tallv  canceled  alone,  this  means  a  loss 
of  76  million  gallons  of  heating  oil  ♦^o  New 
England  residents. 

And  these  are  companies  which  have 
been  in  business,  serving  New  England 
towns  and  communities,  for  20,  30,  and  40 
years. 

My  concern  in  reading  section  105  is 
that  perhaps  the  majors  would  be  able  to 


fulfill  the  mandate  of  that  provision  by 
making  available  to  a  single  independent 
the  total  requirement  that  the  major  had 
previously  supplied  to  other  independ- 
ents; and  rather  than  distributing  equi- 
tably to  each  one,  they  could  distribute 
all  their  oil  to  one  independent.  In  this 
way,  they  could  use  this  device  as  aTwhip- 
saw  to  play  one  independent  against 
another. 

I  have  here  a  questionnaire  filled  out 
by  the  Marinelli  Fuel  Co.,  Roslindale, 
Mass.,  which  has  been  in  business  for  28 
years  and  has  been  supplied  approxi- 
mately 410,000  gallons  of  oil  from  Mobil 
Oil  and  Atlantic  Richfield.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Joseph  Marinelli  writes  to  me : 

Sometime  In  March.  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  notified  me  via  registered  maU  that 
my  contract  would  terminate  on  May  31.  1973. 
It  was  a  60-day  notice  before  the  contract 
ran  out. 

That  is  a  family  company.  It  has  been 
in  operation  for  28  years. 

Here  is  what  another  company  said. 
This  is  from  the  Blue  Flame  Oil  Service, 
Somerville.  Mass.  It  has  been  in  business 
for  43  years.  In  the  period  from  1972  to 
1973  it  has  distributed  3  million  gallons 
of  heating  oil.  This  Is  what  they  state 
to  me: 

After  my  father  was  doing  business  with 
Gulf  for  15  years,  they  walked  Into  my  office 
to  tell  me  that  all  Inland  terminals  are  closed. 
That  the  deal  with  Gulf  was  off  as  of  May 
1973:  that  any  oil  that  I  have  picked  up  at 
the  waterfront  Is  good  for  next  year.  That  was 
4.000  gallons.  So  what  a  hell  of  a  thing  for 
Gulf  to  do  to  everyone. 

Gulf  had  been  supplying  them  with 
600,000  gallons  and  now  they  are  being 
cut  off. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  such 
questiormaires. 

What  we  want  to  make  sure  of  is  that 
the  small  independents  that  have  been 
doing  business  for  40  or  50  years  are  not 
destroyed.  One  company,  the  Bucking- 
ham Co..  of  Southport,  Conn.,  has  been 
in  business  for  81  years  and  they  were 
canceled  by  all  suppliers.  That  is  why  we 
are  writing  into  this  bill  a  protection  for 
individual  companies  while  we  have 
avoided  a  rigid,  firm-to-firm  standard. 
We  have  written  into  the  bill  practical 
protection.  It  would  give  protection  to 
the  independents  and  would  alleviate  the 
serious  situation  which  these  question- 
naires reveal. 

More  than  85  percent  of  the  home 
heating  oil  is  distributed  by  independent 
outlets.  We  want  to  make  certain  that 
they  receive  an  adequate  supply  of  oil. 

That  is  the  only  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
full  accord  with  the  objective  outlined 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
What  he  is  trying  to  do  is.  I  think,  most 
commendable.  I  think  the  amendment 
will  be  helpful.  It  is  intended  to  preserve 
the  historical  relationships  that  have  ex- 
isted among  producer-refiner  and  mar- 
keter and  distributor,  right  down  to  the 
retail  outlet. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  and  we  are  both  in  accord  with 
the    belief    that    the    amendment    will 
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strengthen  the  bill.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  further  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  move  that  the  Jackson 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
together  with  the  amendments  thereto 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  (S.  1570)  is  a  response  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  United  States  will  ex- 
perience a  serious  shortage  of  petroleum 
products  in  the  next  few  months;  a 
shortage  so  serious  that  a  drastic  "emer- 
gency" bill  is  required.  Moreover,  there 
have  been  persistent  problems  of  the 
supply  of  petroleum  products  to  our  in- 
dependent refiners  and  marketers.  The 
question  at  hand  is.  whether  or  not 
S.  1570  represents  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  serious  problems  at  hand, 
and  whether  or  not  the  implementation 
of  S.  1570  will  make  matters  better  or 
worse.  It  is  my  view  that  the  bill  is  not 
needed,  and  if  implemented  will  exacer- 
bate fuel  shortages  and  result  in  hurting 
many  of  those  independent  refiners  and 
marketers  the  bill  is  designed  to  help. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  which  I  am  a  member  took 
evidence  that  the  fuel  supply  would  be 
extremely  tight  this  summer.  No  evidence 
was  presented  to  the  committee,  however, 
that  would  justify  the  notion  "than  an 
extraordinary  shortage  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  particular  fuels  exists  or  is  im- 
minent" as  the  drafters  of  the  bill  sug- 
gest. No  evidence  was  presented  which 
suggested  the  nature  of  possible  short- 
ages so  that  an  appropriate  congression- 
al response  could  be  framed. 

In  fact,  the  administration  has  argued 
that  the  authority  provided  for  in  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1973  was 
entirely  adequate  to  cope  with  a  fuel 
shortage,  should  such  a  shortage  arise. 
One  of  the  amendments  passed  by  the 
Congress  authorized  the  Pi-esident  to: 

Provide  after  public  hearUig,  conducted 
with  such  notice,  under  such  regulations 
and  subject  to  such  review  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  may.  in  his  Judgment,  make  ap- 
propriate for  the  establishment  of  priorities 
of  use  and  for  systematic  allocation  of  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  products  Including  crude 
oil  in  order  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of 


various  sections  of  the  Nation  and  to  prevent 
anticompetitive  effects  from  resulting  from 
shortages  of  such  products. 

The  administration  has  already  initi- 
ated a  voluntary  program,  and  has  ade- 
quate legal  authority  to  institute  a  man- 
datory program  if  one  should  be  required. 
The  Oil  Policy  Committee  will  begin  tak- 
ing testimony  shortly  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  present  voluntary  program 
should  be  supplemented  with  mandatory 
controls.  Adequate  machinery  already 
exists  to  insure  that  the  intrusion  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  alloca- 
tion process  for  fuel  need  be  no  larger 
than  necessary.  S.  1570  would  substitute 
a  discriminate  mechanism  allowing  for 
wide  interference  in  private  decision- 
making with  a  meat-ax  form  of  Gov- 
ernment controls  that  would  be  likely  to 
deprive  some  users  of  fuels  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others  with  no  mechanism  to  as- 
sure equity  in  the  rationing  process. 

The  bill  is  fraught  with  built-in  arbi- 
trary distribution  schemes  which  would 
deprive  many  consumers  of  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products  while  allowing 
other  users  to  bask  in  lush  supplies.  For 
example,  the  bill  provides  that  independ- 
ent refiners  shall  be  defined  as  those  who 
produce  less  than  30,000  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum products  per  day.  and  further 
provides  that  producers  of  more  than 
200,000  barrels  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts must  provide  their  independent  re- 
finers with  no  less  crude  oil  than  they 
did  during  the  July  1,  1971-June  30,  1972 
base  period. 

Sixteen  large  oil  companies  produce 
more  than  200.000  barrels  per  day,  but 
nine  large  producers  fall  in  the  100-200.- 
000  barrels  per  day  category.  The  latter 
group,  so  important  in  the  northeastern 
and  midwestern  portions  of  the  country, 
would  not  be  required  to  .share  their 
cmde  oil  with  independent  producers. 
Thus,  those  consumers  who  are  fortimate 
to  live  in  an  area  served  by  independent 
producers  supplied  by  a  major  oil  com- 
pany whose  production  exceeds  200.000 
barrels  per  day  will  be  supplied  with  pe- 
troleum, those  who  are  served  by  the  nine 
smaller  producers  are  simply  out  of  luck. 
A  similar  arbitrary  distribution  scheme 
exists  between  refiners  of  crude  oil  and 
independent  dealers.  The  bill  provides 
that  refiners  who  produce  more  than 
200,000  barrels  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts per  day  must  not  supply  less  refined 
products  to  their  independent  dealers 
than  they  did  during  the  base  period. 
Seventeen  large  refiners  produce  more 
than  200.000  barrels  per  day.  but  11  pro- 
duce between  30,000  and  200.000  barrels 
per  day.  Once  again,  consumers  who  de- 
pend on  the  11  smaller  producers  could 
be  cut  off. 

The  utterly  arbitrary  and  capricious 
character  of  the  allocation  formula  im- 
posed on  the  petroleum  industry  will  hurt 
the  consumers  who  do  not  happen  to  fall 
within  one  of  the  arbitrary  categories  es- 
tablished by  the  bill.  I  should  think  the 
Congress  would  not  want  to  repeat  the 
experience  of  arbitrary  government  con- 
trols and  the  disastrous  effects  such  con- 
trols can  have  on  consumers  that  we  ex- 
perienced with  phase  I  of  wage  price 
controls.  It  was  those  controls,  so  arbi- 
trary in  their  impact,  that  to  a  large  ex- 


tent caused  the  shortage  of  heating  oil 
we  experienced  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  last  year,  entirely  because  arbi- 
trary price  controls  made  it  impossible 
for  petroleum  refiners  to  allocate  suffi- 
cient resources  to  the  production  of  heat- 
ing oil.  As  a  result,  the  Nation  was  awash 
m  gasohne  and  desperately  short  of  heat- 
ing oil  last  winter.  If  the  provisions  of 
S.  1570  are  implemented,  the  Nation  may 
again  have  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
Ul-conceived  and  arbitrary  attempts  at 
congressional  rulemaking. 

S.  1570  will  hurt  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike,  and  make  less  likely  the 
early  resolution  of  any  energy  shortage 
w^hich  may  develop  this  summer  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  reject  the  bill. 

PRIMARY  (OR  HEALTH!  AMBIENT  AIR  QUALrTT 
STANDARDS  MUST  BE  MAINTAINED  AS  WT 
STRIVE    TO    COPE    WTTH    FtTl.    SHORTAGES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  2  years,  the  Senate's  National 
Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study  has  been 
extensively  involved  in  evaluating  the 
status  of  our  national  quest  for  sufficient 
energy  supplies  to  meet  our  countr>-s 
economic  requirement — consistent  with 
Federal  and  State  environmental  poli- 
cies. 

Throughout  this  investigation,  the 
issue  has  been  raised  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  commitment  by  Government,  indus- 
tn^  and  the  public  toward  simultaneous 
achievement  of  environmental  and  ener- 
gy goals.  However,  today  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  situation  where  national  en- 
vironmental policies  could  be  jeopardized 
because  of  inadequate  energy  supplies 
generally,  as  well  as  inadequate  environ- 
mentally acceptable  energy  supplies. 

Admittedly,  we  in  the  United  States 
have  not  done  well  in  finding  a  suitable 
or  equitable  balance  between  energy 
and  the  environment.  There  is  blame  on 
all  sides.  However,  there  also  has  been  a 
failure  by  both  Government  and  indus- 
try to  assure  our  country  adequate  energy 
supplies,  even  should  environmental  pol- 
icies be  modified.  In  other  words,  the 
long-term  success  of  Federal  environ- 
mental policies  is  threatened.  Equally 
the  vital  energ>'  base  of  our  economy  and 
our  security— our  national  securitv— is 
seriously  endangered. 

At  this  time,  we  must  be  cautious  not 
to  overreact  to  the  current  energj-  crisis 
to  the  extent  that  we  unduly  jeojiardize 
the  long-term  success  of  environmental 
policies.  The  overriding  concern  must 
be  finding  a  suitable  and  equitable  bal- 
ance between  energj-  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Reading  from  S.  1570.  the  first  objec- 
tive to  assure  the  "protection  of  pubUc 
health,  safety  and  welfare."  The  protec- 
tion of  public  health  also  is  the  primary 
objective  of  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act 
as  amended,  which  the  Congress  en- 
acted in  1970.  In  the  1970  amendments 
the  Congress  also  proposed  that  the 
States  provide  for  the  protection  of 
public  welfare  at  a  reasonable  time  after 
1975  to  1977.  However,  the  majority  of 
the  States  interpreted  this  to  mean  the 
same  time  schedule  for  achievement  of 
secondary  ambient  air  quality  standards. 

The  Impact  of  this  action  by  the 
States  to  also  protect  public  welfare,  in 
their  aggregate,  has  noticably  compli- 
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cated  our  energy  supply  problem;  how- 
ever. I  repeat,  it  did  not  cause  the  prob- 
lem. 

This  in  reality  was  the  subject  of  my 
April  4  speech  before  the  First  Govern- 
ment Affairs  Seminar  of  the  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Association,  meeting  in 
Washington.  D.C.  In  his  April  18  mes- 
sage concerning  energy  resources,  the 
President  also  commented  on  this  situ- 
ation, stating: 

The  aean  Air  Act  of  1970,  as  amended. 
requires  that  primary  air  quality  stand- 
ards—those related  to  health— must  be  met 
by  1975.  whUe  more  stringent  secondary 
standards— those  related  to  the  "general 
welfare"— must  be  met  within  a  reasonable 
period.  The  States  are  moving  very  effectively 
to  meet  primary  standards  established  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  and  I  am  encouraged  by 
their  efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  our  concern  lor  the 
•  general  welfare"  or  national  Interest  should 
take  into  account  considerations  of  national 
security  and  economic  prosperity,  as  well  as 
our  environment. 

If  we  Insisted  upon  meeting  both  primary 
and  secondary  clean  air  standards  by  1975. 
we  could  prevent  the  use  of  up  to  155  mU- 
llon  tons  of  coal  per  year.  This  would  force 
an  increase  In  demand  for  oU  of  1.6  million 
barrels  per  day.  This  oil  would  have  to  be 
imported,  with  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments  of  some  $1.5  bUUon  or 
more  a  year.  Such  a  development  would 
also  threaten  the  loss  of  an  estimated 
26.000  coal  mining  Jobs. 

If  on  the  other  band,  we  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  a  Judicious 
manner,  carefully  meeting  the  primary, 
health-related  standards,  but  not  moving  In 
a  precipitous  way  toward  meeting  the  sec- 
ondary standards,  then  we  should  be  able  to 
use  virtually  all  of  that  coal  which  would 
otherwise  go  unused. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  Indicated  that  the  reasonable  time  al- 
lowed by  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  meeting  sec- 
ondary standards  coiUd  ejrtend  beyond  1975. 
Last  year,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  sent  to  all  State 
governors  a  letter  explaming  that  during 
the  current  period  of  shortages  In  low- 
sulphur  fuel,  the  States  should  not  require 
the  burning  of  such  fuels  except  where 
necessary  to  meet  the  primary  standards  for 
the  protection  of  health.  This  action  by  the 
States  should  permit  the  desirable  substitu- 
tion of  coal  for  low-sxUphur  fuel  \n  many  In- 
stances. I  strongly  support  this  policy. 

However,  this  viewpoint  requires  vol- 
untary action  by  the  States,  which  has 
not  been  forthcoming. 

Under  S.  1570  the  President,  in  an  ex- 
treme situation,  may  have  sufficient  au- 
thority to  grant  variances  to  secondary 
ambient  air  quality  standards.  Extension 
of  the  time  schedules  for  compliance 
vnth  secondary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  would  provide  considerable 
improvement  in  making  available  in- 
creased energy  supplies.  However,  this 
can  be  accomplished  under  existing  law 
at  the  request  of  a  Governor. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  is  currently  undertaking  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  impact  of  State  imple- 
mentation of  both  primary  and  second- 
ary ambient  air  quahty  standards  on 
available  fuel  supplies.  Should  Federal 
authority  be  needed  to  extend  the  sec- 
ondary  ambient  air   quality   standards 


such  legislation  should  be  enacted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
authority  contained  in  S.  1570  is  of  an 
interim  nature,  expiring  on  September  1. 
1974. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
legislation  before  us  should  be  passed, 
and  become  law.  We  must,  however, 
realize  that  there  is  a  real  relationship 
between  energy  problems  and  the  pro- 
grams intended  to  alleviate  air  pollu- 
tion in  our  coimtry. 

FtrEL  PRioBrrr  for  acbiculture 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  consid- 
ering all  the  discussion  and  concern  ex- 
pressed over  the  fuel  crisis.  I  believe  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  two 
basic  factors  clearly  in  mind.  First,  we 
must  understand  which  uses  of  energy 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  country.  Second,  we  must 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  the 
energy  supplies  for  these  essential  activ- 
ities. 

MANY    IMPORTANT    USES 

Of  course,  many  Industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  public  service  operations  are 
important.  Most  of  them  use  energy  in 
some  form,  and  taken  together  they  use 
it  in  huge  quantities.  The  great  majority 
take  it  from  a  primary  source  such  as 
coal,  natural  gas,  or  oil.  A  smaller  num- 
ber rely  on  electricity  generated  by  one 
of  these  other  sources.  But,  out  of  all 
these  activities — certain  ones  must  be 
recognized  as  more  important  than 
others. 

But  the  point  is  clear:  some  things  in 
this  country's  usage  of  energy  are  more 
important — to  everyone — than  others. 
And  if  we  are  to  devise  an  effective  policy 
to  meet  the  present  fuel  shortages  these 
most  important  activities  should  be  iden- 
tified and  singled  out  for  the  priority 
consideration  so  we  can  avoid  the  already 
serious  impact  of  fuel  shortages  from 
taking  on  disasterous  proportions. 

AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

As  I  indicated  a  number  of  fuel  uses  are 
important.  Emergency  services,  activities 
to  assure  health,  safety  and  communica- 
tions, the  production  of  energy  itself. 
But,  to  my  mind,  one  sector  stands  out 
above  all  others — not  only  in  its  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation — but  in  terms  of  its 
complete  dependence  on  having  fuels  at 
the  exact  times  they  are  needed.  Of 
course,  I  am  speaking  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

UNIQUE    REQUIREMENTS 

Unlike  a  regular  business  or  industrial 
user  of  fuel  and  energy,  the  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy  is  uniquely  tied  to 
strict  schedules  set  by  climate,  rainfall, 
sunlight  and  temperature. 

Agricultural  operations — planting, 
plowing,  fertilizing,  harvesting — must  be 
carried  out  according  to  nature's  time- 
table, not  man's.  They  cannot  be  put  off 
to  suit  a  farmer's  convenience  or  to  com- 
pensate for  outside  circumstances.  There 
is  no  flexibility  or  room  for  corrective  ac- 
tion. 

And  this  is  the  danger  of  the  present 
fuel  situation.  The  summer  wheat  har- 
vest is  under  way  in  Texas  and  will  start 
in  Kansas  in  a  few  days.  Custom  har- 
vesters must  have  fuel  to  transport  their 


equipment  to  the  fields.  When  the  grain 
is  ready,  the  tractors  must  roll  and  oper- 
ations must  begin. 

If  fuel  shortages  keep  the  tractors  and 
combines  from  running,  there  will  be  no 
crops  harvested.  Farmers  cannot  wait 
a  week  or  two  weeks  to  receive  their 
fuel.  They  must  have  it  when  they  need 
it.  or  it  is  of  no  use  to  them. 

And  if  farmers  cannot  plant  their 
crops  or  if  the  harvest  is  not  completed, 
then  we  will  face  a  monumental  crisis 
in  America.  As  just  one  example,  a  short 
corn  and  feed  grain  crop  brought  about 
by  fuel  shortages  at  either  planting  or 
harvest  time  will  send  meat  prices  soar- 
ing beyond  the  worst  nightmares  of 
today's  shoppers. 

NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

This  is  not  simply  a  regional  problem 
or  a  situation  facing  one  sector  of  the 
economy.  It  is  a  problem  which  con- 
cerns every  American — from  the  farmer 
in  Kansas  who  wants  to  plant  and  har- 
vest his  crops  to  the  housewife  in  New 
York  City  who  wants  a  variety  of  prod- 
ucts and  reasonable  prices  at  the  super- 
market. 

VOLUNTARY  ALLOCATION  PROGRAM 

A  program  for  the  allocation  of  crude 
oil  and  refinery  products  on  a  volimtary 
basis  has  been  in  effect  for  approxi- 
mately 4  weeks.  So  far  the  results  have 
been  better  than  I  had  expected.  But  I 
feel  this  program  falls  far  short  of  meet- 
ing the  full  impact  of  fuel  shortages 
which  appear  to  be  in  prospect  for  the 
end  of  June  and  early  July.  At  that 
time — with  the  wheat  harvest  being 
completed  and  planting  operations 
moving  into  full  sway — a  tremendous 
agricultural  fuel  demand  will  be  created. 
In  addition  the  anticipated  recreation 
and  vacation  demands  of  mid-summer 
will  create  even  stronger  competition 
with  agricultural  requirements.  And 
under  such  circumstances,  I  fear  a  vol- 
untary allocation  system  simply  cannot 
assure  the  availability  of  fuels  farmers 
must  have. 

The  farmers  of  America  cannot  bum 
voluntary  guidelines  and  suggested 
priorities  in  their  tractors.  They  must 
have  fuel — gasoline,  diesel  oil.  and  LP 
gas — and  they  must  have  it  at  the 
right  time.  I  cannot  place  much  faith  in 
bureaucratic  assurances — even  if  made 
in  the  utmost  good  faith. 

Voluntary  guidelines  and  the  threat  of 
more  stringent  measures  cannot  guar- 
antee the  fuel  our  farmers  need.  A 
Washington  bureaucracy  cannot  know 
from  hour  to  hour  whether  farmers  are 
receiving  the  supplies  they  need  when 
they  need  them.  And  even  if  violations 
of  the  voluntary  guidelines  were  to  be 
detected.  I  do  not  see  how  remedial 
action  could  come  in  time  to  do  any 
good. 

America's  food  supplies  are  too  impor- 
tant to  depend  on  a  voluntary  fuel  allo- 
cation plan.  This  plan  requires  strong 
teeth  to  assure  compliance. 

MANDATORY   CONTROLS   REQUIHED 

Congress  has  provided  the  authority 
for  these  controls  in  legislation  passed 
earlier  this  year,  but  to  date  this  author- 
ity has  only  been  exercised  to  establish 
the  voluntary  program. 
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Therefore  I  support  the  provision  of 
the  bill  which  would  place  the  alloca- 
tion program  on  a  mandatory  basis. 

As  a  matter  of  general  principle.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  intrude  too  deeply  into  the  pri- 
vate economic  affairs  of  the  Nation.  How- 
ever, in  this  case  the  stakes  are  too  high 
to  take  a  chance  that  farmers — and 
other  important  economic  sectors  as 
well — will  be  guaranteed  the  fuel  sup- 
plies they  need. 

As  I  said,  laws  now  on  the  books  do 
provide  the  authority  to  establish  a  man- 
datory system  for  fuel  allocations,  but 
they  have  not  been  utilized.  Thus,  the 
time  has  come — while  it  is  still  not  too 
late — to  require  the  establishment  of  a 
strong,  mandatory  and  effective  fuel  al- 
location program.  Congress  has  a  real 
responsibility  to  act  In  this  matter,  and  I 
urge  that  it  fulfill  its  responsibility  in 
passing  this  act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  S.  1570,  as  amended, 
and  to  urge  its  immediate  adoption  by 
the  Senate  in  the  face  of  the  current 
crisis. 

The  fact  of  a  crisis  Is  imavoidable. 
Yesterday's  Oil  Daily  carried  the  follow- 
ing stories:  the  President  of  the  National 
Jobbers  Coimcil  predicted  a  shortage  of 
diesel  and  fuel  oil  of  "gargantuan  pro- 
portions next  winter."  The  Associated 
General  Contractors  stated  that  con- 
struction work  would  be  halted  in  30  to 
60  days  by  the  lack  of  diesel  fuel. 

These  headlines  merely  add  currency 
to  the  testimony  that  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  heard 
in  recent  weeks.  They  reflect  as  well 
continued  warnings  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  of  a  decreasing 
gasoline  stockpile  and  refineries  failing 
to  keep  pace  with  rising  demand. 

They  also  reflect  the  warnings  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  issued  not  only 
a  few  months  ago  but  as  far  back  as  last 
September  when  the  current  crisis  was 
set  in  motion  by  the  administration's 
feeble  decisions  affecting  the  import 
quota  system.  Unwilling  at  that  time  to 
recognize  the  pending  shortage,  and  re- 
lying totally  on  the  major  companies' 
assurances  of  an  adequate  supply,  the 
administration's  actions  worked  to  insure 
first  a  home  heating  oil  shortage  last 
winter  and  today  a  gasoline  shortage. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  our  stock- 
pile of  gasoline  has  dropped  3  million 
barrels  as  of  May  25  from  what  it  was  a 
week  earlier  and  now  is  some  19  million 
barrels  below  the  4-week  average  of  a 
year  ago. 

The  results  of  this  shortage  are  seen  in 
the  closed  doors  of  independent  service 
stations  and  in  the  list  of  independents 
whose  contracts  have  been  canceled  or 
whose  future  supply  has  been  cut  dras- 
tically by  the  major  companies.  It  is  seen 
too  in  the  continuing  refusals  of  sup- 
pliers to  bid  on  year-long  contracts  for 
gasoline  and  heating  oil  with  cities,  for 
States,  with  school  districts  and  with 
other  vital  public  facilities. 

When  a  town  in  my  State  must  send 
its  firetrucks  Into  a  local  gas  station  to 
fill  its  tanks  because  no  oil  marketer  will 


provide  city  pumps  with  gasoline,  then 
the  situation  is  critical  and  congressional 
action  is  essential. 

The  bill  before  us  responds  to  that 
crisis.  It  represents  the  end  product  of 
a  legislative  process  which  has  had  the 
benefit  of  lengthy  hearings  by  four  com- 
mittees. The  amendments  accepted  and 
supported  by  the  chairman  on  the  floor 
reflect  improvements  in  the  legislation 
basecf  on  testimony  before  other  Senate 
committees. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
chariman  endorsed  the  amendment  I 
introduced  which  assures  preference  to 
those  independents  supplying  essential 
public  services  and  a  priority  to  those 
public  services  themselves. 

The  Moss  amendment,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor,  and  which  repre- 
sented an  amalgam  of  Senator  Moss' 
bill,  S.  1694,  Senator  Saxbe's  bill,  S.  1599, 
and  my  bill.  S.  1723,  also  was  a  crucial 
addition.  It  now  assures  individual  com- 
panies the  right  to  go  directly  to  court 
to  obtain  immediate  injunctive  release 
against  a  supplier  who  attempts  to  deny 
access  to  an  adequate  supply  of  oil. 

The  bill  also  now  contains  a  compre- 
hensive antitrust  provision  which  will 
insure  both  short-term  and  long-term 
monitoring  of  possible  violations  of  anti- 
trust laws  by  the  actions  of  the  major  oil 
companies.  The  Senate  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee also  has  armounced  hearings 
into  this  subject. 

But  the  responsibility  for  the  basic 
legislation  before  us  rests  with  the  chair- 
man and  the  Interior  Committee.  It  will 
insure  that  within  30  days  a  comprehen- 
sive and  mandatory  system  of  allocation 
will  be  established  to  insure  the  equi- 
table distribution  of  crude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products  in  the  public  interest. 
Independent  refiners  will  be  assured  an 
adequate  suply  of  crude  oil  and  indepen- 
dent marketers  and  dealers  on  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  levels  will  be  assured  the 
supply  of  products  they  need  to  stay  in 
business. 

Clear  from  the  outset,  and  now 
strengthened  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  this  measure  will 
not  rest  on  the  whim  of  the  major  oil 
companies  or  the  jawboning  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  will  have  the  force  of 
law. 

When  independent  refiners  and  mar- 
keters are  threatened  with  extinction, 
when  the  retail  prices  to  the  consumers 
are  rising,  when  essential  activities  in 
the  public  interest  are  jeopardized  and 
when  the  earnings  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies rise  over  25  percent  in  a  single 
quarter,  then  it  seems  clear  that  a  vol- 
untary system  of  correction  is  doomed 
to  inadequacy. 

A  voluntary  system  insures  an  uneven 
result  in  which  some  participate  and 
some  decline. 

A  voluntary  system  insures  that  the 
final  decisionmaking  poA'er  resides  not 
with  responsible  public  leaders,  but  with 
private  interests. 

A  voluntary  system  insures  conflicts 
with  local  and  State  mandatory  alloca- 
tion plans. 

Ultimately,  therefore,  if  the  Congress 
is  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  assure 
vital  public  services  with  adequate  fuel 
and  if  it  is  going  to  act  to  prevent  the 


elimination  of  the  independent  fuel  mar- 
ket, it  is  going  to  have  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mandatory  program. 
I  believe  the  legislation  before  us  es- 
tablishes an  equitable  and  workable 
mandatory  program  which  will  achieve 
those  objectives,  and  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  on  the  bilL 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Do  I  under- 
stand from  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  that  they 
are  prepared  to  have  a  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage at  this  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
object  to  a  vote  at  this  time.  I  will  try 
to  work  out  a  time  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  understand  one  Sen- 
ator relied  on  the  4  o'clock  time  previ- 
ously agreed  to.  He  may  arrive  prior  to 
4  o'clock  and  that  is  being  checked  now. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  hope  we  can  vote  prior  to  4  o'clock.  I 
would  reserve  the  right  to  object  unless 
that  stipulation  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand. 
I  suggest  that  the  respective  cloakrooms 
send  a  message  out  on  their  telephones  to 
all  Senators,  inquiring  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  objection  by  any  Senator  to 
voting  on  final  passage  of  the  pending 
bill  prior  to  4  o'clock,  as  previously  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  staffs  of  both  cloakrooms  having  tele- 
phoned all  Senators,  alerting  their  offices 
to  the  effect  that  a  vote  on  final  passage 
may  occur  prior  to  the  4  o'clock  time 
which  was  specified  by  the  agreement, 
and  no  objection  having  been  returned.' 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  passage  of  the  bill  occur  within  1  min- 
ute from  now  and  that  rule  Xll  be 
waived. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.   1136 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  final  passage, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  S.  1136;  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  thereon  of  10  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Javits)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  :  and  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  that 
include  amendments  to  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  amend- 
ments to  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
6bjection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  additional  roUcall  today  be  limited 
to  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ALLOCATION  OF  CRUDE  OIL  AND 
REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <S.  1570)  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  al- 
locate energy  and  fuels  when  he  deter- 
mines and  declares  that  extraordinary 
shortages  or  dislocations  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  energy  and  fuels  exist  or  are  im- 
minent and  that  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare  is  thereby  jeopardized:  to  pro- 
vide for  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis»  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illne.ss. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  fMr. 
Moss*  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85. 
nays  10.  as  follows: 


(No.   170  Leg. 

1 

YEAS— 85 

Abovirezk 

Ervln 

Montoya 

AUten 

Fong 

Nelson 

Allen 

Grlffln 

Nunn 

Baker 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pas  tore 

Beall 

Harlke 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Haskell 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Blden 

Hruska 

Ribicoff     ■ 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Byra, 

Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Scott,  Pa. 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Javits 

Stafford 

Ca.sp 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Church 

Long 

Symington 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Dole 

McOee 

Tunney 

Domenlcl 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Domlnick 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Young 

Eastland 

Mondale 
NAYS— 10 

Bartlett 

Pulbrlght 

Helms 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Scott,  Va. 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Fannin 

Hansen 

1 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Cotton 

Moss 

Slennls 

McClure 

Muskie 

So  the  bill  (S.  1570),  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.   1570 

An  act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  allocate  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  to  deal  with 
existing  or  Imminent  shortages  and  disloca- 
tions in  the  national  distribution  system 
which  Jeoi>ardize  the  public  health,  safety, 
or  welfare;  to  provide  for  the  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines that  extraordinary  shortages  of  crude 
oil  (Including  natural  gas  liquids)  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products  (Including  liquid 
peiroleum  gas),  caused  by  unprecedented 
demand,  inadequate  domestic  production  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products, 
environmental  constraints  and  the  unavail- 
ability of  Imports  sufficient  to  satisfy  do- 
mestic demand,  now  exist  or  are  imminent. 
The  Congress  further  determines  that  such 
shortages  have  created  or  will  create  severe 
economic  dislocations  and  hardships,  in- 
cluding loss  of  Jobs,  closing  of  factories  and 
businesses,  reduction  of  crop  plantings  and 
harvesting,  and  curtailment  of  vital  pub- 
lic services.  Including  the  transportation  of 
food  and  other  essential  goods.  The  Congre.>s 
further  determines  that  such  hardships  and 
dUlocations  Jeopardize  the  normal  flow  of 
commerce  and  constitute  a  national  energy 
crLsls  that  is  a  threat  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  and  can  only  be  averted 
or  minimized  through  prompt  action  by 
the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  grant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  tempo- 
rary Authority  to  deal  with  a  national  energy 
crisis  involving  extraordinary  shortage  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  or  dis- 
locations in  their  national  distribution  sys- 
tem. The  authority  granted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  said  national  energy  crisis  by  min- 


imizing the  adverse  Impacts  of  such  fuel 
shortages  or  dislocations  on  the  American 
people  and  the  domestic  economy  and 
achieving  the  objectives  set  forth  In  seftlon 
102.  No  allocation  plan,  regulation  or  order, 
nor  mandatory  price,  price  celling  or  re- 
straint, shall  be  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  whose  net  effect  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  total  supply  of 
crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products  avail- 
able In  or  to  markets  In  the  United  States. 

OBJECTIVES 

Sec.  102.  In  implementing  the  authority 
granted  under  this  Act  the  President  shall 
take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  Insure 
the  attainment  of  the  following  specific  ob- 
jectives— 

(a)  protection  of  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare,   and   the   national   defense; 

(b)  maintenance  of  all  public  services; 

(c)  maintenance  of  all  essential  agricul- 
tural operations  including  farming,  ranching, 
dairy  and  fishing  activities  and  services  di- 
rectly related  to  the  cultivation,  production 
and  preservation  of  food; 

(d)  preservation  of  an  economically  sound 
and  competitive  petroleum  Industry,  includ- 
ing the  competitive  viability  of  the  inde- 
pendent producing,  refining,  marketing,  dis- 
tributing, and  petrochemical  sectors  of  that 
industry; 

(e)  equitable  distribution  of  fuels  at 
equitable  prices  among  all  regions  and  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers: Provided,  That  priority  shall  be 
given  to  supplying  essential  activities  in  the 
public  interest  and  to  independent  market- 
ers. Jobbers,  and  refiners  who  supply  those 
priorities.  Whenever  possible,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  independent  refiners  and 
marketers  (1)  In  the  carrying  out  of  such 
priorities,  and  (2)  l.i  other  cases  where  all 
other  conditions  are  equal  and  a  choice 
must  be  made  between  allocation  of  supplies 
to  an  Independent  or  to  a  major  company; 

(f)  economic  efficiency;  and 

(g)  minimization  of  economic  distortion. 
Inflexibility,  and  unnecessary  Interference 
with   market  mechanisms. 

AUTHORITY 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  President  may  delegate 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  authority  granted 
under  this  Act  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  to  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  he  deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  under  this  Act 
shall  terminate  on  March  1.  1975. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  an  agency 
to  supervise  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  promulgate  regula- 
tions hereunder.  The  head  of  said  ai^ency 
shall  have  authority  to  require  periodic  re- 
ports from  the  producers.  Importers.  re;"iners, 
dealers,  and  all  others  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  in  such  form  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  reqtilre- 
ments  of  this  Act  have  been  or  are  being 
met. 

(d)  The  head  of  an  agency  exercising  au- 
thority under  this  Act.  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent,  shall  have  authority,  for  any  purpose 
related  to  this  Act.  to  sign  and  issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  papers,  and  other  documents,  and  to 
administer  oaths.  Witnesses  summoned  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  to  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served 
upon  any  person  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  head  of  the  agency  authorizing  such 
subpena,  or  his  delegate,  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  Is  found  to  com- 
pel such  person,  after  notice,  to  appear  and 
give  testimony,  or  to  appear  and  produce 
documents  before  the  agency. 
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(e)  Whenever  It  appears  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  exercising  authority  under  this  Act, 
or  to  his  delegate,  that  any  Individual  or  or- 
ganization has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  is 
about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  this  Act,  or  any  order 
or  regulation  thereunder,  such  person  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an 
action  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  to  enjoin  such  acts  or 
practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  a  preliminary  or 
permanent  injunction  shall  be  granted  with- 
out bond.  Any  such  court  may  also  issue 
mandatory  Injunctions  commanding  any  in- 
dividual or  organization  to  comply  with  this 
Act.  or  any  order  or  regulation  thereunder. 

(f)  Office  op  Emergency  Fuel  Alloca- 
tion.— An  office  shall  be  established  within 
the  Federal  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
section  103(a)  to  receive  complaints  from 
officers  of  State  and  local  go\ernmental  units 
who  cannot  obtain  supplies  of  gasoline  or 
fuel  oil  or  whose  supplies  have  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  or  prices  incretised  in  vio- 
lation of  this  Act.  The  Office  shall  bi  au- 
thorized to  act  in  emergency  situations  where 
communities  are  threatened  with  the  dis- 
ruption of  essential  public  services.  The  Of- 
fice shall  be  empowered  to  order  that  ade- 
quate supplies  be  made  available  to  these 
communities. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the 
authority  granted  therein,  shall  take  prece- 
dence over  any  program  for  the  emergency 
allocation  of  crude  oil  or  petroleum  products 
establi.vhed  by  any  State  or  local  government, 
and  any  conflict  between  such  a  program 
and  any  program,  plan,  regulation,  or  order 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
resoUed  In  favor  of  the  latter. 

FUELS    ALLOCATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  after  due  notice  and  public  hearings 
cause  to  be  prepared  and  published,  priority 
schedules,  plans,  and  regulations  for  the 
allocation  or  distribution  of  crude  oil  and 
any  refined  petroleum  product  which  is  or 
may  be  in  short  supply  nationally  or  in  any 
region  of  the  United  States  in  "accordance 
with  the  objectives  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  should  the  President  find  that  on 
either  a  nationwide  or  regional  basis  a  short- 
age has  reached,  or  may  Imminently  reach, 
emergency  proportions,  he  may  order  tem- 
porary allocations  as  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  this  section,  pending 
promulgation  of  priority  schedules,  plans 
atid  regulations  as  otherwise  required  by 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  STtion  102  of  this  Act.  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  thereof,  the  President  shall  al- 
locate or  distribute  or  cause  to  be  allocated 
and  distributed,  pursuant  to  the  schedules, 
plans,  and  regulations  required  bv  subsec- 
tion (a)  hereof,  any  liquid  fuel,"  whether 
crude  or  processed,  and  whether  Imported  or 
domestically  produced,  currently  cr  prospec- 
tively in  extraordinarily  short  supply  na- 
tionally or  in  any  region  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  regulations  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  herein  shall  Include  standards  and 
procedures  for  determining  or  reviewing 
prices  of  fuels  allocated  by  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  prevent 
(1)  appropriation  of  private  property  with- 
out due  compensation  or  (2)  exorbitant  price 
Increases  reflecting  temporary  shortage  con- 
ditions. 

(d)  President  Is  hereby  directed  to  use  his 
authority  under  this  Act  and  under  existing 
law  to  assure  that  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  are  allocated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  assure  adequate  production,  processing, 
and  distribution  of  food  and  fiber. 

SALES    TO    INDEPENDENT   REFINERS    AND   DEALERS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  President  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  use  his  authority  under  this  Act 


and  under  existing  law  to  assure  that  no 
petroleum  refinery  in  the  United  States  Is 
involuntarily  required  to  operate  at  less 
than  Its  normal  full  capacity  because  of  the 
unavailability  to  said  refinery  of  suitable 
types  or  grades  of  crude  oil. 

(b)  DEFiNrrioNS. — For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  ( 1 )  the  "base  period"  Is  the  period 
from  October  1,  1971,  to  September  30,  1972, 
inclusive;  (2)  "nonaffiliated"  refers  to  a 
buyer  (seller)  who  has  no  substantial  finan- 
cial Interest  In,  is  not  subject  to  a  substan- 
tial common  financial  Interest  of,  and  Is  not 
subject  to  a  substantial  common  financial 
Interest  with,  the  seller  (buyer)  In  question; 

(3)  "Independent  refiner"  means  a  refiner 
who  produced  In  the  United  States  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  barrels  per  day  of 
petroleum  products  during  the  base  period; 

(4)  "Independent  dealer  '  means  a  terminal 
operator.  Jobber,  dealer,  or  distributor,  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  who  obtains  refined  petro- 
leum products  either  on  term  contract  or  in 
spot  markets,  and  who  purchased  during  the 
base  period  at  least  half  of  such  products 
from  nonaffiliated  sellers. 

(c)    In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,    ( 1 )    any   producer  or  Importer  of 
crude  petroleum  a:id  or  natural  gas  liquids 
who  produced  In  the  United  States  and  or 
imported  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
liquids  during  the  base  period  shall  sell  or 
exchange    to    nonaffiliated    Independent    re- 
finers or  to  any  other  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate class  of  refiners  established  by  regula- 
tion. In  accordance  with  the  objectives  and 
priorities  established  under  section  102(e)  of 
this  Act.  in  the  aggregate  during  each  quar- 
ter during  the  effective  term  of  this  Act  a 
proportion  of  his  domestic  production  and 
imports  no  less  than  the  proportion  he  sold 
or  exchanged  to  such  refiners  during  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  the  base  period;  Pro- 
vided,  That,    to   the   extent   practicable,   all 
such    refined    previously    supplied    by    such 
producer   or   Importer  shall   continue   to   be 
supplied  on  an  equitable  basis  taking  into 
consideration  past  supply  relationships  and 
unused    refinery    capacity;    and    (2i    all    re- 
finers  or    importers   of   petroleum   products 
shall  sell  or  exchange  to  nonaffiliated  Inde- 
pendent dealers  or  to  any  other  reasonable 
and   appropriate   class   of  purchasers  estab- 
lished by  regulation,  In  accordance  with  the 
objectives   and   priorities   established    under 
section  102(e)   of  this  Act.  in  the  aggregate 
In  each  quarter  during  the  effective  term  of 
this  Act,  a  proportion  of  his  refinery  produc- 
tion and   importr  of  said  products  no  less 
than  the  propwrtion  he  sold  or  exchanged  to 
such  dealers  during  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter of  the  base  period:    Provided,  That,   to 
the  extent  practicable,  all  such  dealers  pre- 
viously supplied  by  such  refiner  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied  on  an  equitable  basis 
taking  Into  consideration  past  supply  rela- 
tionships. 

(d)  The  allocation  program  established 
ptu-suant  to  this  section  may  be  replaced  or 
amended  by,  or  incorporated  Into,  the  prior- 
ity schedules,  plans,  and  regulations  promul- 
gated under  section  104  hereof. 

REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  cause  to  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  any  sched- 
ules, plans,  and  regulations  promulgated  for 
Implementing  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall  make  to  the  Con- 
gress quarterly  reports,  and  upon  termina- 
tion of  authority  under  this  Act  a  final  re- 
port, Including  a  summary  and  description  of 
all  actions  taken  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  an  analysis  of  their  Impact,  and  an 
evaluation  of  their  effectiveness  in  imple- 
menting the  objectives  of  section  102  hereof. 

ACTIONS  TAKEN  UNDEB  THE  ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION  ACT 

Sec.  107.  All  actions  duly  taken  pursuant 
to  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 


203(a)  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended.  In  effect  immediately  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  modified  or  rescinded 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Fair  Marketing  of  Petroleum  Products 
general  provisions 

Sec  108.  (a)  Short  Title. — Sections  108 
through  110  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Mar- 
keting of  Petroleum  Products  Act". 

(b)  Definitions— As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Commerce"  means  commerce  among 
the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  or 
in  any  State  or  between  any  State  and  foreign 
nation. 

(2)  "Base  period"  means  the  period  from 
October  1.  1971.  to  September  30.  1972. 

(3)  "Franchise"  means  any  agreement  or 
contract  between  a  petroleum  refiner  or  a 
petroleum  distributor  and  a  petroleum  re- 
tailer or  between  a  petroleum  refiner  and  a 
petroleum  distributor  under  which  such  re- 
tallfer  or  distributor  is  granted  authority  to 
use  a  trademark,  trade  name,  service  mark, 
or  other  identifying  symbol  or  name  owned 
by  such  refiner  or  distributor,  or  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  between  such  parties  under 
which  such  retailer  or  distributor  is  granted 
authority  to  occupy  premises  owned,  leased, 
or  in  any  way  controlled  by  a  party  to  such 
agreement  or  contract,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  distribution  or  the  sale  for 
purposes  other  than  resale  of  petroleum 
products. 

(4)  "Market  area"  means  any  State  or  any 
area  so  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

(5)  "Notice  of  Intent"  means  a  written 
statement  of  the  alleged  facts  which,  if  true, 
constitute  a  violation  of  section  109  of  this 
Act. 

(6)  "Person"  means  an  Individual  or  a  cor- 
poration, partnership.  Joint-stock  company, 
business  trust,  association,  or  any  organized 
group  of  individuals  whether  or  not  Incor- 
porated. 

(7)  "Petroleum  distributor"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  sale,  con- 
signment, or  distribution  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  wholesale  or  retail  outlets  whether  or 
not  it  owns,  leases,  or  In  any  way  controls 
such  outlets. 

(8)  "Petroleum  refiner"  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  importation  or  refining  of 
petroleum  products. 

(9)  "Petroleum  product"  means  any  liquid 
refined  from  petroleum  and  usable  as  a  fuel. 

(10)  "Petroleum  retailer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  commerce  in  the  sale  of  any 
petroleum  product  for  purposes  other  than 
resale  in  any  State,  either  under  a  franchise 
or  Independent  of  any  franchise  or  who  was 
so  engaged  at  any  time  after  the  start  of  the 
base  period. 

(11)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  organized  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

PROTECTION    OF    DEALERS 

Sec  109.  (a)  Prohibited  Conduct. — Except 
as  otherwise  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
the  following  conduct  is  prohibited: 

( 1 )  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum  dis- 
tributor shall  not  deliver  or  tender  for  de- 
livery in  any  quarter  to  any  petroleum  dis- 
tributor or  petroleum  retailer  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  petroleum  products  than  the  quantity 
of  such  products  delivered  by  him  or  his 
predecessor  or  predecessors  during  the  cor- 
responding quarter  in  the  base  period,  unless 
he  delivers  to  each  petroleum  distributor  or 
petroleum  retailer  doing  business  In  com- 
merce the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  as  Is  delivered  to  all  such  distribu- 
tors or  retailers  in  the  market  area  who  are 
supplied  by  such  refiner  or  distributor. 

(2)  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum  dis- 
tributor shall  not  sell  petroleum  products  to 
a  nonfranchised  petroleum  dlstrtbutor  or 
petroleum  retailer  at  a  price,  during  any  cal- 
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endar  month,  which  is  greater  than  the  price 
at  which  such  petroleum  products  are  sold 
to  a  similarly  situated  franchlsed  petroleum 
distributor  or  petroleum  retailer  on  the  same 
level  of  commerce  (wholesale  or  retail)  In  the 
market  area  except  that  a  reasonable  dlfler- 
entlal  which  equals  the  value  of  the  goodwill, 
trademark,  and  other  protections  and  bene- 
fits which  accrue  to  franchlsed  distributors 
or  retailers  is  not  prohibited. 

(b)  Remedy. — ( 1 )  If  a  petroleum  refiner  or 
a  petroleum  distributor  engages  In  prohibited 
conduct,  a  petroleum  retailer  of  a  petroleum 
distributor  may  maintain  a  suit  against  such 
refiner  or  distributor.  A  petroleum  retailer 
may  maintain  such  suit  against  a  petroleum 
distributor  whose  actions  affect  commerce 
and  whose  products  he  purchases  or  has  pur- 
chased, directly  or  indirectly,  and  a  petroleum 
distributor  may  maintain  such  suit  against 
a  p)etroleum  refiner  whose  actions  affect  com- 
merce and  whose  products  he  purchases  or 
has  purchased. 

(2 1  The  court  shall  grant  such  equitable 
relief  as  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  effects 
of  such  prohibited  conduct.  Including  de- 
claratory Judgment  and  mandatory  or  pro- 
hibitive Injunctive  relief.  The  court  may 
grant  interim  equitable  relief,  and  punitive 
damages  where  indicated,  in  suits  under  this 
section,  and  may,  unless  such  suit  Is  frivo- 
lous, direct  that  costs,  Including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee.  be  paid  by  the  defendant. 

ic)  Procedure — A  suit  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  In  the  district  court  of  the 
Uni::ed  States  for  any  district  in  which  the 
petroleum  distributor  or  the  petroleum  re- 
finer against  whom  such  suit  Is  maintained 
resides,  is  found,  or  is  doing  business,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy.  No 
such  suit  shall  be  brought  by  any  person  un- 
less he  has  furnished  notice  of  intent  to  file 
such  suit  by  certified  mall  at  least  ten  days 
prior  thereto  with  (1)  each  Intended  de- 
fendant. (2)  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
In  which  the  prohibited  conduct  allegedly  oc- 
cxirred.  and  (3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

PROTECTION  OF  FR.^NCHISED  DEALERS 

Sec  110.  lai  Prohibited  Conduct. — The 
following  conduct  Is  prohibited : 

( 1 1  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum  dis- 
tributor shall  not  cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or 
otherwise  terminate  a  franchise  unless  he 
furnishes  prior  notification  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  to  each  petroleum  distributor  or 
petroleum  retailer  affected  Such  notification 
shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be  accomplished 
by  certified  mall  to  such  distributor  or  re- 
tailer; shall  be  furnished  not  less  than  ninety 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  fran- 
chise will  be  canceled,  not  renewed,  or  other- 
wise terminated;  and  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  Intention  to  cancel,  not  renew,  or  to 
terminate  together  with  the  reasons  therefor, 
the  date  on  which  such  action  shall  take 
effect.  £ind  a  statement  of  the  remedy  or 
remedies  available  to  such  distributor  or  re- 
tailer under  this  Act  torether  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2 1  A  petroleum  refiner  or  a  petroleum  dis- 
tributor shall  not  cancel,  fall  to  renew,  or 
otherwise  terminate  a  franchise  unless  the 
petroleum  retailer  or  petroleum  distributor 
whose  franchise  is  terminated  failed  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  essential  and  reason- 
able requirement  of  such  franchise  or  failed 
to  act  m  good  faith  In  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  such  franchise,  or  unless  such  refiner 
or  distributor  withdraws  entirely  from  the 
sale  of  petroleum  products  in  commerce  for 
sale  other  than  resale  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Remedt. —  (1)  If  a  petroleum  refiner 
or  a  petroleum  distributor  engages  in  pro- 
hibited conduct,  a  jjetroleum  retailer  or  a 
petroleum  distributor  may  maintain  a  suit 
against  such  refiner  or  distributor.  A  petro- 
leum retailer  may  maintain  such  suit  against 
a  petroleum  distributor  whose  actions  affect 
commerce  and  whose  products  he  sells  or 
has   sold    under   a   franchise   and   against   a 


Detroleum  refiner  whose  actions  affect  com-     or  alternatives  which  would  avoid  or  over 


merce  and  whose  products  he  sells  or  has 
sold,  directly  or  Indirectly,  under  a  fran- 
chise. A  petroleum  distributor  may  mamtaln 
such  suit  against  a  petroleum  refiner  whose 
actions  affect  commerce  and  whose  products 
he  distributes  or  has  distributed  to  petro- 
leum retailers. 

(2)  The  court  may  grant  an  award  for 
actual  damages  resulting  from  the  cancella- 
tion, failure  to  renew,  or  termination  of  a 
franchise  together  with  such  equitable  relief 
as  is  necessary.  Including  declaratory  Judg- 
ments and  mandatory  or  prohibitive  Injunc- 
tive relief.  The  court  may  grant  Interim 
equitable  relief  and  punitive  damages  where 
indicated  In  suits  under  this  section,  and 
may,  unless  such  suit  is  frivolous,  direct  that 
costs.  Including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee, 
be  paid  by  the  defendant. 

(c)  PROcEDiniE. — A  suit  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  the 
petroleum  distributor  or  the  petroleum  re- 


come  such  effects  while  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(d)  Whenever  It  Is  necessary.  In  order  to 
execute  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of 
plans,  regulations,  or  orders  issued  pursu- 
ant thereto,  for  owners,  officers,  agents,  or 
■Representatives  of  two  or  more  producers. 
Importers,  refiners,  or  resellers  of  crude  oil 
or  refined  petroleum  products  subject  to  this 
Act  to  meet,  confer,  or  communicate  in  such 
a  fashion  and  to  such  ends  that  might  other- 
wise be  construed  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  they  may  do  so  only 
upon  an  order  of  the  agency  designated  by 
the  President  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  specifying  and  limiting  the  subject 
matter  and  objectives  of  such  meeting,  con- 
ference, or  communication.  Moreover,  such 
meeting,  conference,  or  communication  shall 
take  place  only  In  the  presence  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  a  verbatim 
transcript   of  such   meeting,   conference,   or 


finer  against  whom  such  suit  Is  maintained      communication  shall  be  taken  and  deposited 


resides.  Is  found,  or  Is  doing  business,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy.  No 
suit  shall  be  maintained  under  this  section 
unless  commenced  within  three  years  after 
the  cancellation,  failure  to  renew,  or  ter- 
mination of  such  franchise  or  the  modifica- 
tion thereof. 

HIGHWAY    SPEED   REDUCTIONS   TO    CONSERVE 
GASOLINE 

Sec.  ill.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that.  In  order  to  conserve  gasoline  supplies 
which  m  some  areas  of  the  Nation  are  ap- 
proaching critical  shortages — 

( 1 )  speed  limits  for  motor  vehicles  travel- 
ing on  Federal-aid  highways  presently  at  or 
to  excess  of  fifty-five  miles  per  hour  should 
be  reduced  Immediately  to  fifty-five  miles 
per  hour,  or  ten  miles  per  hour  lower  than 
the  speed  limit  posted  on  the  affected  portion 
of  such  Federal-aid  highway  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  whichever  Is  the 
greater; 

(2)  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies  should  take  appropriate  actions  to 
achieve  and  enforce  such  reductions  In  ve- 
hicle speed;  and 

(3)  Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies  should  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Increase  public  awareness  of  the 
need  to  conserve  gasoline  and  the  means  for 
doing  so.  Including  the  connection  between 
decreasing  gasoline  consumption  and  de- 
creasing vehicle  speed,  excessive  Idling,  un- 
necessary travel,  and  abrupt  acceleration  and 
deceleration. 

prevention    of    unfair    COMPETITIVE   PRACTICES 
IN   THE  PETROLEUM   INDUSTRY 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided herein,  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  convey  to  any  individual,  cor- 
poration, or  other  business  organization  sub- 
ject thereto  immunity  from  civil  or  criminal 
liability  or  to  create  defenses  to  actions 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

(bi  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "anti- 
trust laws"  Includes  the  Act  of  July  2.  1890 
(ch.  647.  26  Stat.  209),  as  amended;  the  Act 
of  October  15,  1914  (ch.  323,  38  Stat.  730). 
as  amended:  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (38  Stat.  717),  as  amended;  sections  73 
and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27,  1894  (28  Stat. 
570),  as  amended:  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936 
(ch.  592.  49  Stat.   1526),  as  amended. 

(C)  Any  priority  schedule,  plr-.n,  regula- 
tion, or  allocation  program  proposed  pursu- 
ant to  section  104(a)  hereof  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  who  shall  be 
given  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  not  less 
than  seven  days  before  such  schedule,  plan, 
regulation,  or  allocation  program  takes  ef- 
fect to  comment  as  to  whether  It  would 
tend  to  create  or  maintain  anticompetitive 
practices  or  situations  inconsistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  to  propo.se  an  alternative 


with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  where  It  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  Inspection. 

(e)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  section  brought  under  the  antitrust 
laws  or  comparable  Stale  pricing  or  restraint 
of  trade  statutes,  or  for  breach  of  contract 
In  any  Federal  or  State  court  arising  out  of 
delay  or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  or  exchange  crude  oil  or  refined  petro- 
leum products,  that  such  delay  or  failure  was 
caused  solely  by  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  with  mandatory  priority 
schedules,  regulations,  or  orders  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(f)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  under  the  antitrust 
laws  or  comparable  State  prlcmg  or  restraint 
of  trade  statutes  arising  from  any  meeting, 
conference,  or  communication  or  agreement 
resulting  therefrom,  held  or  made  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  of  plans,  regulations,  or  orders 
Issued  pursuant  thereto,  that  such  meeting, 
conference,  communication,  or  agreement 
was  carried  out  or  made  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  hereof. 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  monitor  the  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  by  the  agency 
designated  to  administer  the  provisions 
thereof  and  by  persons  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  and  shall  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  any  provision  of 
this  Act.  action  taken  pursuant  thereto,  or 
condition  created  thereby,  which  would  tend 
to  create  or  maintain  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices or  situations  Inconsistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws  or  have  a  lasting  adverse  im- 
pact upon  competition  or  upon  any  of  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  section  102  (d),  (fl, 
or  (g)  of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress,  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section  an  Interim  report  on  the  fol- 
lowing, and  not  later  than  6  months  after 
such  date — 

(1)  a  report  on  the  relationship  between 
the  structure,  behavior,  and  operational  char- 
acteristics of  the  petroleum  Industry  (Includ- 
ing the  vertical  Integration  of  production, 
transportation,  refining,  and  marketing;  and 
Joint  ventures  among  fetroleum  conip.anles) 
and  the  causes  of  the  present  shortages  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products:  and 

(2 1  a  report  on  petroleum  industry  pra''- 
tlces  and  trends  In  the  marketing  cf  gaso- 
line and  other  petroleum  products  Including 
the  use  of  credit  cards,  the  promotl:^n  of 
second  and  third  brand  name  products  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  franchise  agree- 
ments and  the  protection  they  afford  the 
franchisee,  and  the  role  of  the  Independent 
retailer 

(1)    The  Federal   Trade   Commission   shall 
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have  the  authority,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptions In  section  6  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (ch.  311.  38 
Stat.  721 ) ,  to  gather  and  compile  such  Infor- 
mation concerning,  and  to  require  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  Information  by.  all  corpo- 
rations including  common  carriers  subject 
to  the  Act,  as  may  be  required  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

national    voluntary    energy    CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  113.  In  order  to  more  effectively  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  solve  a  national 
energy  crisis  the  President  shall  (1)  develop 
a  National  Voluntary  Energy  Conservation 
Program  calling  for  and  suggesting  means  of 
terminating  unnecessary  use  of  energy  for 
power  or  lighting,  and  (2)  call  upon  State 
and  local  officials,  public  and  private  entitles, 
and  the  public  generally,  by  means  of  tele- 
vision, radio,  newspaper,  and  other  appro- 
priate manner,  to  cooperate  In  promoting 
and  carrying  out  such  program. 

GOVERNMENT      USE      OF      ECONOMY      CARS      AND 

limousines;  promotion  or  carpools 
Sec.  114.  (a)  That,  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  our  Nation's  automobile  users,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  requested 
to  take  such  action  as  Is  necessary  to  re- 
quire all  agencies  of  Government,  where 
practical,  to  use  economy  model,  automobiles, 
pickups,  and  trucks. 

(b)  That  the  President  ttJce  action  to  re- 
quire that  no  Federal  official  or  employee  be- 
low the  level  of  cabinet  officer  be  furnished 
a  limousine  because  such  automobiles  are 
particularly  expensive,  gas  consuming  and 
pollution  producing. 

(c)  That  the  President  Is  requested  to  take 
such  action  as  Is  necessary  to  begin  a  na- 
tional program  of  public  information  to  In- 
form the  commuter  of  the  benefits  of  car- 
pools  and  economy  cars  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent report  to  Congress  on  legislative  Incen- 
tives to  promote  such  a  program. 

establishment    of    state    fuels    AND    ENERGY 
CONSERVATION    OFFICES 

Sec  115.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  each  Governor  of  each  State  is  re- 
quested to  establish  a  State  Office  of  Fuels 
and  Energy  Conservation,  such  office  Im- 
mediately to  develop  and  promulgate  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  voluntary  conservation 
of  gasoline,  dlesel  oil.  heating  oil,  natural 
gas.  propane,  other  fuels,  and  electrical  en- 
ergy. 

PETROLEUM    PRICE    CONTROLS 

Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that,  notwithstanding  the  Imposition 
of  mandatory  controls  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  on  March  6.  1973,  on  the  prices  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products,  such  prices 
have  increased  and  are  continuing  to  In- 
crease at  an  excessive  rate. 

(b)  In  order  to  control  Infiatlon,  promote 
a  sound  economy,  and  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act  as  stated  In  section  102,  the 
Congress  urges  the  President  Immediately 
to  take  such  further  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  stabilize  effectively  the  prices  of 
crude  oU  and  petroleum  products. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorl7e  the  Pre.-^ident  of  the 
United  States  to  allocate  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  to  deal  with 
existing  or  imminent  shortages  and  dis- 
locations in  the  national  distribution 
system  which  jeopardize  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare;  to  provide  for 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
S.  1570  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  the  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1570  be 
printed  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  make  technical  and  clerical  cor- 
rections in  the  engrossed  copy  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  PROGRAMS  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScoTT  of  Virginia ) .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S. 1136. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  fS. 
1136)  to  extend  the  expiring  authorities 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
which  were  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Programs  Extension  Act  of  1973". 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBUC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

REFERENCES    TO    ACT 

Sec.  101.  Whenever  In  this  title  an  amend- 
ment Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment 
to  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act. 

HEALTH    SERVICES    RESEARCH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  102.  Section  304(c)(1)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.".  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following  •  "and 
$42,617,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    SURVEYS    AND    STUDIES 

Sec.  103.  Section  305(d)  Is  amended  ( 1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972."  and  (2i  by 
striking  out  the  period  a'^d  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following,  "an J 
S14  518.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974'. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    TRAINING 

Sec   104.    (a)    Section  306(a)    Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972."",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
".  and  $10,300,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1974.". 

(b)  Section  309(a)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.'.  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following  ".  and 
$6  500.000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1974". 

(c)  Section  309(c)  Is  amended  (1)  bv 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.".  and  (2)  bv 
Inserting  after  "1973  "  the  following:  •.  and 
$6,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974". 

MIGRANT    HEALTH 

Sec.  105.  Section  310  Is  amended  (1)  bv 
striking  out  "and"'  after  "1972.".  and  (2)  bv 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ".  and 
$26,750,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1974". 

COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH    PLANNING    SERVICES 

Sec  106.  (a)  (11  Section  314(a)(1)  is 
ameided  (A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1972.".  and  (BJ  bv  I'lsertlif  after  •"1973" 
th3  following:  ".  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974". 

(2)  Section  314(b)  (1)  (A)  Ls  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and  (Bt 


by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ", 
and  $25,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974  ". 

(3)  Section  314(c)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and  "  after  "1972.",  and  (B)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$4,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974". 

(4)  Section  314id)  (1)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.".  and  (B)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  follovilng:  ".  and 
$90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974". 

(5)  Section  314(e)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.".  (B)  by  In- 
serting "and  $230,700,000  for  the  fiscalyear 
ending.  June  30.  1974."  after  "1973."".  and  (C) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  services  described  In 
clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  first  sentence  if  a 
grant  or  contract  to  cover  the  cost  of  such 
services  may  be  made  or  entered  Into  from 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  an  authorization  of  appro- 
prlatlors  In  any  provision  of  this  Act  (other 
than  this  s'lbsection)  amended  by  title  I  of 
the  Health  Programs  Extension  Act  of  1973." 

(bl  The  first  sentences  of  sections  314(bi 
(1)(A)  and  314(c>  are  each  amended  by 
striking  cut  "and  endli^g  Jui-e  30.  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  e;:di":g  June 
30.  1974"". 

ASSISTANCE  TO   MEDICAL   LIE.^ARIFS 

Sec.    107.    (a)    Section   394(a)    is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'and"'  after  "1972.".  and 

(2)  bv  Inserting  after  '"1973""  the  following: 
".  and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  endlr»g 
June  30.  1974". 

lb)  Section  305(a)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
l.-.g  after  the  firs:  sentence  the  following  new 
se;ite:ice:  "To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  such  purposes,  there  is  author. zed  to  be 
appropruted  $95,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1374." 

(C)  Section  395(b)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following  :-.ew 
se:itence:  "To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  s'.ic'n  purposes,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appr  priated  $900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974." 

(d)  Section  396(a)  Is  amended  tl)  by  strlk- 
In  "and"  after  "1972.",  and  (2)  by  Inserttag 
after  ■1973"  the  following:  ",  and  $2,705,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974". 

(e)  Section  397 1  a)  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  '"and"  after  "1972.".  and  (2)  by  In- 
serting after  "1973"  the  following:  ","  and 
$2,902,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 
1974'". 

if)  Section  398(a)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  such  purposes,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $340,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing Jure  30.  1974.  ". 

HILL-BURTON  PROGRAMS 

Sec  108.  (a)(1)  Section  601(a)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■"(a)  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1974 — 

"  I  1 )  $20,800,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  facili- 
ties for  long-term  care: 

"1 2)    $70,000,000   for  grants  for   the   con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  out-  • 
patte  u  facilities: 

"(3)  $15,000,000  for  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  or  other  nonprofit  re- 
habilitation facilities;"'. 

(2)  Section  601(b)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.'".  and  (B) 
by  Inserting  after  •1973"  the  following:  ". 
and  $41,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jure  30.  1974". 

(34  Section  601(c)  Is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and""  after  "1972.",  and  (B)  by  In- 
serting after  "1973"  the  following:  '.'and 
$50,000,000  for  the  final  year  ending  June  30. 
1974". 
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(b)(1)  Section  621(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "through  June  30,  1973"  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "through  June  30.   1974". 

(2)  Section  625(2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  e.idlng  June  30,  1973.  and 
June  30,  1974". 

TRAINING    IN    THE    ALLIED    HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 

Sec.   109.    (a)    Section  792(b)    Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,".  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
".  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jui.e  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  792(c)(1)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.".  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$18,245,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974". 

(C)  Section  793(a)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972:",  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  "; 
and  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(d)  Section  794A(b)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;",  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
";  and  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

REGIONAL    MEDICAL   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  no.  Section  901(a)  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.".  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ". 
and  $159,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jui.e  30.  1974,". 

POPULATION   RESEARCH    AND   FAMILY    PLANNING 

Sec.  ill.    (a)   Section   1001(c)    is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
".  and  $111,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  1003(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972:".  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ": 
and  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974". 

(c)  Section  1004(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;",  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ":  and 
$2  615,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

(d)  Section  1005(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;".  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ";  and 
S909.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974". 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COM- 
MUNITY MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS 
ACT 

REFERENCES    TO    ACT 

Sec.  201.  Whenever  In  this  title  an  amend- 
ment Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act. 

CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS 

Sec.  202.    (a)    Section  201(a)    Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
",  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974". 

(b)  Section  207  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1974". 

STAFFING   ASSISTANCE   FOR    MENTAL   HEALTH 
CENTERS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  221(b)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1973"  each  place  it  occurs  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

(b)  Section  224(a)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.",  (2)  by  In- 
serting after  "1973"  the  following:  ",  and 
$49,131,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974",  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "thirteen 
succeeding  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "fourteen  succeeding  years". 


ALCOHOLISM      PROGRAMS 

Sec  204.  (a)  Section  246  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

(b)  Section  247(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  June 
30,  1974". 

DRUG     ABUSE     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  252  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

(b)  Section  253(d)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,".  and  (2)  by 
inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  ".  and 
$1,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974". 

(c)  Section  256(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$75,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$60,000,000". 

OTHER    AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    ALCOHOLISM    AND 
DRUG     ABUSE     PROGRAMS 

SEC.   206.    (a)    Section  261(a)    is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972.",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
",  and  $36,774,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  261(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "nine  fiscal  years"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "ten  fiscal  years",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

MENTAL     HEALTH     OF     CHILDREN 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  271(d)(1)  is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  striking  out,  "and"  after  "1972.", 
and  (2)  by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  $16,515,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  271(d)(2)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "eight  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "nine  fiscal  years",  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1974". 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES  SERV- 
ICES AND  FACIUTIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION   ACT 

AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    SERV- 
ICES   AND     PLANNING 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  122(b),  of  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Constructon  Act  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;",  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following:  "; 
and  $9,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974". 

(b)  Section  131  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972,",  and 

•  (2)  bv  Inserting  after  "1973"  the  following: 
",  and  $32,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974". 

(c)  Section  137(b)(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
June  30.   1974". 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Medical 
Facilities  Construction  and  Modernization 
Amendments  of  1970  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1974". 

(b)  The  receipt  of  any  grant,  contract. 
loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  or  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  by  any  Individual  or  entity  does  not 
authorize  any  court  or  any  public  official  or 
other  public  authority  to  require — 

(1)  such  Individual  to  perform  or  assist 
In  the  performance  of  any  sterilization  pro- 
cedure or  abortion  If  his  performance  or 
assistance  In  the  performance  of  such  pro- 
cedtire  or  abortion  would  be  contrary  to  his 
religious  beliefs  or  moral  convictions;  or 

(2)  such  entity 


(A)  make  Its  facilities  available  for  the 
performance  of  any  sterilization  procedure 
or  abortion  If  the  performance  of  such  pro- 
cedure or  abortion  In  such  facilities  Is  pro- 
hibited by  the  entity  on  the  basis  of  reli- 
gious beliefs  or  moral  convictions,  or 

(B)  provide  any  personnel  for  the  per- 
formance or  assistance  in  the  performance 
of  any  sterilization  procedure  or  abortion  if 
the  performance  or  assistance  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  procedure  or  abortion  by 
such  personnel  would  be  contrary  to  the  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  moral  convictions  of  such 
personnel. 

(c)  No  entity  which  receives  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  or  loan  guarantee  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  or  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Faculties 
Construction  Act  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  may — 

(1)  discriminate  In  the  employment,  pro- 
motion, or  termination  of  employment  of 
any  physician  or  other  health  care  f)er8on- 
nel,  or 

(2)  discriminate  in  the  extension  of  staff 
or  other  privileges  to  any  physician  or  other 
health  care  personnel, 

because  he  performed  or  assisted  In  the  per- 
formance of  a  lawful  sterilization  procedure 
or  abortion,  because  he  refused  to  perform 
or  assist  In  the  performance  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure or  abortion  on  the  grounds  that  his 
performance  or  assistance  In  the  performance 
of  the  procedure  or  abortion  would  be  con- 
trary to  his  religious  beliefs  or  moral  convic- 
tions, or  because  of  his  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions  respecting  sterilization 
procedures  or  abortions. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1974 
certain  expiring  appropriations  author- 
izations in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes.'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  there  will  be  10  minutes  of 
debate,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  is  the  matter 
before  the  Senate?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  laid  before  the  Senate.  The 
Chair  assumes  that  a  motion  will  be 
made  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  Is  S.  1136? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lee  Goldman,  Mr.  John 
Steinberg,  Ms.  Louise  Ringwalt,'  and  Mr. 
Jay  Cutler  be  permitted  to  be  present 
in  the  Chamber  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  measure^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  the  opportunity  to  take 
final  action  on  the  bill  which  will  ex- 
tend for  1  year  all  of  the  expiring  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Act.  You  will  recall  that  the  programs 
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contained  within  these  acts  include 
health  services  research  and  develop- 
ment, health  statistics,  public  health 
training,  migrant  health,  comprehensive 
health  planning,  medical  libraries,  Hill- 
Burton,  allied  health  training,  regional 
medical  programs,  family  planning, 
mental  health  centers,  and  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

The  Senate  Health  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  has  been  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  completely  rewrite,  restruc- 
ture, and  simplify  these  authorities.  This 
is  a  very  large  and  complicated  under- 
taking. And  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
completed  by  the  time  the  act  expires  on 
June  30,  1973.  Therein  lies  the  rationale 
for  the  simple  1-year  extension  bill.  If 
the  Congress  is  to  carry  out  its  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  function  with 
regard  to  legislation,  there  must  be  suf- 
ficient time  to  permit  that  effort  to  be 
conducted  responsibly.  This  requirement 
is  all  the  more  pressing  given  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  recommend- 
ed that  five  of  these  programs  be  ter- 
minated and  that  others  of  them  be 
fundamentally  altered. 

S.  1136,  Mr.  President,  was  intro- 
duced in  March  with  bipartisan  cospon- 
sorship  which  included  15  of  the  16 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  After  public 
hearings  on  the  bill  in  which  more  than 
34  groups  testified  in  strong  support  of 
the  bill — except  the  administration — the 
committee  ordered  the  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  15  to  1.  And  on  March 
27,  1973,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by 
a  vote  of  72  to  19. 

Companion  legislation  has  now 
emerged  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  House  the  bill  was  sup- 
ported unanimou-^ly  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  Committej  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  And  last  week  the 
House  approved  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
372  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  House 
bills.  And  I  want  to  now  d?srribe  for  my 
colleagues  those  differences.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate is  preferable.  I  also  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  this  legislation  be  ex- 
pedited and  that  a  lengthy  conference 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  be 
avoided.  Since  none  of  the  differences 
between  the  tv.o  bills  does  irreparable 
violence  to  the  basic  purpose  the  Con- 
gress seeks  to  achieve;  namely,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  act,  I  am  recommending  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  Amend- 
ment to  S.  1136.  There  are  three  differ- 
ences between  the  bills.  The  first  is  in 
respect  to  the  overall  cost  of  the  bill.  The 
Senate  bill  used  as  its  guidepost  the  1973 
authorization  levels  for  the  programs. 
This  resulted  in  a  bill  with  an  overall 
cost  of  $2.28  billion.  The  House  used  as 
its  guidepost  the  program  levels  con- 
tained within  the  second  1973  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill.  This  produced  a  bill 
whose  overall  cost  was  $1.27  billion. 
Therefore  by  concurring  in  the  House 
amendment  we  are  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  legislation  by  about  $1  billion. 

Second,  the  Senate  bill  made  no  sub- 
stantive changes  whatever  in  the  pro- 
grams covered  by  the  bill.  The  House 


amendment  makes  one  substantive  and 
beneficial  substantive  change.  It  restricts 
the  use  of  the  project  grants  for  health 
services  under  section  314(e)  of  the  PHS 
Act  to  programs  respecting  neighborhood 
health  centers,  family  health  centers, 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  prevention, 
and  rodent  control. 

Ideally,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
should  not  be  forced  to  legislate  in  this 
manner.  But  it  has  become  necessary, 
given  the  flagrant  disregard  of  congres- 
sional intent  regarding  health  programs 
by  the  current  administration.  Third,  the 
House  amendment  has  modified  the  lan- 
guage respecting  the  conscience  amend- 
ment which  was  added  to  the  Senate  bill 
on  the  floor  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Idaho,  Senator  Church.  The  House 
modification  restricts  the  applicability  of 
the  Church  amendment,  as  modified  by 
the  Javits  amendment,  to  the  receipt  of 
Federal  assistance  under  the  PHS  Act, 
the  Mental  Health  Act  or  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act.  This  modifica- 
tion was  necessary  under  the  germane- 
ness rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  addition,  the  House  amendment 
provides  that  no  court  or  public  official 
is  authorized,  based  upon  the  receipt  of 
funds  under  the  acts  mentioned  above, 
to  require  health  personnel  or  health 
entities  to  require  abortion  or  steriliza- 
tion services  if  such  services  are  contrary 
to  the  persons'  or  entities'  religious  or 
moral  beliefs.  I  believe  the  House  amend- 
ment is  satisfactory.  In  addition  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  language  of  the 
House  amendment  is  also  satisfactory  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Church,  and  to  the  U.S. 
Catholic  conference. 

Mr.  President,  by  concurring  in  the 
House  amendment,  we  can  be  assured 
that  this  legislation  will  go  to  the  Pres- 
ident with  sufficient  time  for  him  to  sign 
it  into  law  or  for  the  Congress  to  over- 
ride a  veto  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
act  on  June  30.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
have  to  override  a  veto.  I  am  hopeful 
that  with  the  clear,  unmistakable,  and 
overwhelming  view  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding this  legislation  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  promptly  sign  it  into  law.  And 
I  am  hopeful  that,  as  my  committee 
proceeds  over  the  next  several  months 
with  the  effort  to  resti-ucture  the  act, 
that  the  committee  will  have  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  this  urgently  needed  health  leg- 
islation. 

In  summary.  I  would  just  explain  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  ac- 
tion we  are  taking  here  this  afternoon 
is  to  extend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  1  additional  year.  This  legislation 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Senate  2 
months  ago,  by  a  72  to  19  vote. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  This  conference  report 
includes  under  the  general  title  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  migrant 
health,  comprehensive  health  plarming 
services,  assistance  for  medical  libraries, 
Hill-Burton  programs,  regional  medical 


programs,  population  research  and  fam- 
ily planning,  as  well  as  construction  as- 
sistance for  mental  health  centers,  alco- 
holism programs,  drug  abuse  programs, 
other  authorizations  for  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse  programs,  mental  health  of 
children,  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  services  and  planning — all  of  these 
various  programs  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  legislation:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  the  amendment 
which  I  sponsored  earlier  in  the  Senate, 
which  passed  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote,  would  be  applicable  to  all  of  these 
Federal  medical  programs,  including  the 
Hill-Burton  progi'am  which  has  been  so 
important  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction, expansion,  and  modernization 
of  hospitals  throughout  the  countrj-;  is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  So  the  abortion  provi- 
sion contained  in  my  amendment  would 
apply  in  connection  with  all  of  these  pro- 
grams; the  only  two  that  have  been  ex- 
cluded would  be  medicare  and  medicaid, 
and  that  was  because  of  the  procedural 
problems  thit  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives faced  had  those  two  items  been  in- 
cluded as  well?- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  would  be 
correct,  with  the  addition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  VA  medical  care 
programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  All  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  New  York  has  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thought  I  had  10 
minutes,  and  I  had  yielded  myself  5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes to  each  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Five  minutes  to  each 
side? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  Senator  Byrd's 
approval,  that  each  side  have  5  minutes 
more,  because  we  could  file  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  re- 
quest, and  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  the  DOD  and 
VA  programs,  the  Senator  would  be  cor- 
rect. The  DOD.  the  VA.  medicare,  and 
medicaid. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  understand  the  proce- 
dural problem  faced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  just  want  to  say  I 
think  at  an  appropriate  time  a  similar 
provision  should  be  added  to  the  law  in 
connection  with  those  medical  programs 
that  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  shall  offer  amend- 
ments as  appropriate  legislation  comes 
before  this  body. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  that  the  Senate 
should  accept  the  House  amendments.  I 
might  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  confer- 
ence report.  The  bill  will  not  and  .':hould 
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not  go  to  conference,  in  view  of  our  sub- 
stantial agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration— the  omnibus  1  year  exten- 
sion of  the  expiring  appropriation  au- 
thorizations of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act,  and  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities Services  and  Facilities  Construction 
Act.  as  amended  by  the  House — is  an  es- 
sential bill  and  has  one  purpose:  Execu- 
tive budget  action,  which  has  certain 
health  programs  wither,  vanish,  or  be 
effectively  terminated  by  lack  of  ade- 
quate funding,  is  not  the  appropriate 
mechanism  to  determine  the  fate  of  vital 
substantive  health  programs  affecting 
millions  of  Americans. 

The  essential  differences  between  the 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  House,  and  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  are: 

First.  The  total  authorization  would 
be  $1,270,566,000 — the  funding  level  con- 
tained in  the  second  vetoed,  fiscal  year 
1973  HEW  appropriations  bill — rather 
than  $2,228,000,000,  which  were  the  fiscal 
year  1973  authorizations  extended  for  1 
year. 

Second.  It  restricts  the  authorization 
under  section  314ie>  of  the  PHS  Act  to 
support  of  programs  for  which  no  other 
autharity  is  provided  by  the  bill.  When  I 
first  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure  I  expressed  my  deep 
concern  that  the  Executive  determina- 
tion to  utilize  expiring  section  314(e)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  fund- 
ing programs  the  Executive  chooses  to 
support  has  failed  to  recognize  what 
Congress  has  made  crystal  clear  in  re- 
gard to  such  proposed  action — its  opposi- 
tion. Only  last  year  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  into  law.  Public 
Law  92-449.  The  legislative  history  of  sec- 
tion 314<e>  is  enunciated  in  Senate  Re- 
port 92-285,  where  in  discussing  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  it  cites  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce in  its  report  on  the  Communicable 
Disease  Control  Amendments  of  1970: 

In  each  of  its  budget  presentations  each 
year  since  the  enactment  of  section  314(e), 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  earmarked  specific  amounts  of 
the  314(e)  fund  request  for  specific  pro- 
grams for  the  coming  year.  In  other  words, 
the  categorical  grant  approach  has  contin- 
ued since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  98- 
749.  except  that  instead  of  the  Congress  set- 
ting the  categories,  the  categories  have  been 
set  by  the  Department  of  HEW. 

This  provision  will  restore  control  to 
Congress  of  the  categories  of  health  pro- 
grams for  which  project  grant  funds 
are  to  be  made  available. 

Third.  The  "conscience  amendment." 
offered  by  Senator  Church  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  modified  by  me,  now 
prohibits  any  court  or  public  official 
from  using  receipt  of  assistance  under 
the  laws  amended  by  the  bill — as  a  basis 
from  requiring  an  individual  or  institu- 
tion to  perform  or  assist  in  the  perform- 
ance of  sterilization  procedures  or  abor- 
tions, if  such  action  would  be  contrary 
to  religious  beliefs  or  moral  convic- 
tions— rather  than  any  federally  financed 
program.  Also,  I  am  pleased  that  my 
modification — that  institutions  may  not 
discriminate  against  those  who  partic- 
ipate in  such  procedures — was  accepted 


as    an    amendment    by    Congressman 
Heinz  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  E>epartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare's  legislative  proposals 
or  lack  of  proposals — which  would  re- 
direct Federal  efforts  in  the  health  area 
and  have  serious  implications  for  the 
health  needs  of  millions  of  Americans — 
deserve  careful  and  complete  congres- 
sional consideration.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  insures  the  time  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  review  the  complex  issues  in- 
volved in  these  health  programs,  and  to 
consider  thoroughly  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  new  departure  for  Fed- 
eral health  efforts.  Then  the  programs 
that  Congress  agrees  are  no  longer  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  or  have  failed  may 
be  phased  out  or  restructured,  while  any 
programs  necessary  may  be  continued, 
revitalized  or  supported  with  increased 
resources. 

Congress  should  pass  this  bill  and  pre- 
serve its  prerogatives  and  priorities 
rather  than  permit  Executive  action 
alone  to  be  the  determining  factor. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  assure  concerned  citizens  that  the  1- 
year  extension  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  is  in  no  way  an  indication 
of  my  support  for  the  existing  law's 
definition  of  "developmental  disabili- 
ties." My  commitment  to  broadening  the 
definition — as  I  indicated  during  hear- 
ings on  that  measure  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1654 — has  not  abated.  Nor, 
does  my  support  of  this  measure  mean 
I  will  in  any  way  diminish  my  efforts 
and  work  to  establish  a  national  commit- 
ment for  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  men- 
tally retarded."  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
bill  of  rights  for  the  mentally  retarded 
should  be  enacted  into  law  this  year. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  sign  the 
bill  as  it  goes  to  him  tonight  and  that 
the  Senate  will  sustain  us  in  accepting 
the  amendment. 

Does  the  Senator  want  another  min- 
ute: I  have  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SCH'WEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  taken  by  this  body  in  the  initial 
passage  of  S.  1136  and  the  subsequent 
passage  of  the  bill  with  amendments  by 
the  House,  in  my  judgement,  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides only  for  the  extension  of  the  au- 
thorities for  a  variety  of  health  programs 
scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30,  1973. 
These  programs  include  community 
mental  liealth  centers,  HiU-Burton,  al- 
lied health  regional  medical  programs 
and  public  health  training,  all  of  which 
the  administration  seeks  to  terminate. 
Also  included,  but  recommended  to  be 
continued  either  under  other  authority 
or  in  a  modified  form  are  health  serv- 
ices research,  health  statistics,  migrant 
health,  comprehensive  health  plaruiing, 
medical  libraries,  family  planning,  and 
developmental  disabilities. 

Many  of  the  programs  I  refer  to  have 
been  successful  and  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  overall  improvement  in 
this  Nation's  ability  to  meet  the  health 


needs  of  its  citizens.  Some  perhaps  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  and  properly 
should  be  curtailed  or  revised.  In  any 
event,  a  thorough  examination  of  all 
these  programs  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  inevitable. 

Several  months  ago  at  the  hearing  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  S.  1136, 1  made  the  comment  that 
I  was  disturbed  that  these  programs  are 
being  either  eliminated  or  altered  uni- 
laterally by  the  administration  by  its 
funding,  or  the  lack  of  it.  Congress  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  partner  in  this  process. 
Orderly  legislative  and  executive  consid- 
eration of  these  programs  was  being  dis- 
regarded. I  viewed  this  turn  of  events  as 
most  unfortimate.  The  phase  out  of  many 
of  these  programs  by  the  administration 
prior  to  congressional  consideration  of 
their  renewal  and  funding  consistent 
with  the  fiscal  1973  budget  is  in  my 
judgement  a  serious  mistake.  It  repre- 
sents a  major  decline  in  our  national 
commitment  to  health  priorities. 

It  is  appropriate  and  necessary  that 
Congress  extend  the  authority  for  these 
programs  for  1  year  without  substantive 
change  so  that  we  can  properly  and  care- 
fully evaluate  the  programs  and  consider 
the  entire  Public  Health  Service  Act 
which  has  become  a  collection  of  categor- 
ical programs,  with  duplicative  authori- 
ties. Such  a  process  will  take  time  and 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  many  of 
these  programs  to  simply  expire  in  the 
interim. 

I  urged  the  administration  to  join  with 
the  Congress  to  review  and  evaluate  all 
of  these  programs.  Certainly  we  stand 
to  benefit  from  its  experience  in  ad- 
ministering the  programs  and  its  rec- 
ommendations. This  can  be  done  in  an 
orderly  fashion  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  without  the  sacrifice  of 
good  programs  and  without  serious  in- 
jury to  the  budget  and  the  policy  deci- 
sions already  made  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

This  process  has  begun.  We  have  al- 
ready received  several  legislative  rec- 
ommendations and  HEW  Secretary  Cas- 
par Weinberger  has  stated  quite  plainly 
the  administration's  view  with  respect 
to  many  of  these  programs  in  his  testi- 
mony on  this  bill.  We  must  now  hear 
from  the  public. 

Nevertheless,  the  decisions  of  public 
policy  on  these  and  other  health  pro- 
grams are  decisions  to  be  made  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Congress  has  yet  to 
act.  This  legislation,  in  addition  to  tenta- 
tively continuing  these  programs,  rep- 
resents a  clear  and  unmistakable  state- 
ment that  the  Congress  will  determine 
health  policy  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  bill  should  be  adopted  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill 
as  amended.  The  authorizations  con- 
tained in  the  measure  are  appropriate 
and  realistic  and  the  other  changes  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  In  my  view,  they  improve  the  meas- 
ure. 
I  support  the  passage  of  S.  1136. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources  which  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility   for  oversight   and 
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legislation  in  the  field  of  family  planning 
services  and  population  research  author- 
ized by  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  I  would  like  to  speak  with 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  on  one  provision  in  S.  1136.  This  is 
the  provision  which  would  extend  section 
1004<b)  at  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations level  of  $2,615,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  whereas  the  present  fiscal 
year  1973  authorization  figure  in  title  X 
is  $65  million. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  title  X  population  research  and 
has  been  in  agreement  with  the  basic 
concept  of  title  X  that  programs  for 
family  planning  services,  as  well  as  train- 
ing, information,  and  research  related  to 
family  planning,  should  be  carried  out 
in  an  Integrated  and  coordinated 
fashion? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  I 
certainly  do  support  continuation  of  re- 
search in  the  population  area  which  has 
been  conducted  by  the  department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is 
essential  that  those  research  activities  of 
the  department  be  carried  out  in  an  in- 
tegrated and  coordinated  fashion  espe- 
cially given  the  current  reorganization 
plans  for  the  Health  Services  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration,  which  I  am 
sure  will  have  at  least  a  short-term  un- 
settling effect  on  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  programs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  ask  the  floor  manager 
if  he  would  not  have  strongly  preferred 
to  have  continued  the  title  X  authoriza- 
tion for  population  research  at  the  $65 
million  figure  included  in  the  Senate- 
pa  sedS.  1136? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  of  course,  that 
would  have  been  preferable.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California 
kno'vs,  that  was  the  level  which  the  Sen- 
ate included  in  the  bill  at  the  time  it  was 
passed  last  March.  As  my  colleague 
knows,  the  guidepost  the  committee  used 
for  all  the  programs  contained  in  the  bill 
was  the  1973  authorization  level. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain that  I  fully  support  extending  the 
title  X  authorities  in  S.  1136— indeed, 
the  committee  adopted  by  amendment 
to  do  so  at  the  fiscal  year  1973  authoriza- 
tion level.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  in  extending  these  authorizations 
at  the  level  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  appro- 
priations contained  in  the  second-vetoed 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priations Act  or  any  Senate  action  in  ac- 
cepting the  House-passed  version  of  S. 
1136.  should  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  level  of  funding  for 
population  research  under  title  X  in  S. 
1136 — $2,615  million — represents  an  ac- 
ceptable level  at  which  this  research 
should  be  supported  in  fiscal  year  1974 
under  title  X. 

Mr.  President,  when  title  X  was  first 
enacted  in  1970  in  Public  Law  91-570, 
congressional  intent  was  clear  that  fam- 
ily planning  services,  and  biomedical  re- 
search, training,  and  Information  and 
education  activities,  related  to  family 
planning  services  were  to  be  coordinated 
within  the  authorities  of  title  X  under 
the  direction  of  the  then  newly  created 


Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popula- 
tion Affairs.  It  was  congressional  intent 
that  biomedical  research  conducted  by 
the  national  institutes  of  health  was  also 
to  be  supported  under  the  appropriations 
authorizations  of  section  1004(b»,  and 
authorizations  were  established  at  rea- 
sonable levels  which  would  provide  ad- 
ditional support  in  amounts  that  could 
effectively  be  utilized. 

The  administration  has  refused  to  ac- 
cept this  strategy  and  has  limited  appro- 
priations under  section  1004  b)  to  sup- 
port of  research  in  systems  of  providing 
family  plarmlng  services  rather  than  bio- 
medical or  other  reiearch  in  the  popula- 
tion sciences. 

The  second-vetoed  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1973  included  $48.6  million  for  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  Center  for  Pop- 
ulation Research  in  NIH.  This  is  the 
minimum  level  I  believe  should  be  speci- 
fied in  the  title  X  fiscal  year  1974  au- 
thorization in  S.  1136  in  addition  to  the 
$2.6  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  this  bill 
if  he  agrees  that  support  of  biomedical 
research  in  population  science  is  essen- 
tial under  title  X  notwithstanding  what 
is  done  under  other  authorities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  including  NIH 
programs  authorized  by  title  I'V? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  a  strong  effective 
research  program,  including  both  bio- 
medical research  and  research  in  systems 
of  providing  family  planning  services, 
conducted  by  HEW.  I  believe  that  the  au- 
thorizations contained  in  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  in  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are  es- 
sential and  complementary  in  this  re- 
gard. I  would  not  support  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  curtail 
the  overall  program  effort  regarding  re- 
search in  family  planning  utilizing  one 
authority  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Further.  I  ask.  does 
he  agree  that  in  accepting  the  House  re- 
duction we  are  in  no  way  acquiescing  in 
the  administration  strategy  of  funding 
all  population  research  under  title  IV  and 
not  title  X?  Does  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  agree  that  this  is  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  indeed,  that  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  further  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  if 
when  an  appropriate  measure  is  before 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, he  will  work  with  me  to  make  clear 
this  congressional  intention  by  author- 
izing an  appropriate  amount  of  title  X 
population  research? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  that  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  California,  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources,  is  at  the  present 
time  Involved  in  working  on  a  compre- 
hensive extension  of  the  title  X  authori- 
ties, including  section  1004(b).  While  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  I  will 
work  closely  with  my  colleague  in  de- 
termining the  scope  and  authorization 
levels  for  the  family  planning  program. 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 


would  have  preferred  to  amend  the  bill 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $51.2 
million  for  section  1004ib>,  the  figure  in 
the  second-vetoed  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  Indeed,  this 
amount  would  be  only  $8.8  million  over 
the  revised  fiscal  year  1974  budget  re- 
quest and  only  $4.6  million  over  the  origi- 
rial  fiscal  year  1973  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. But  I  will  not  press  this 
matter  in  view  of  this  discussion  and  the 
assurances  from  the  distinguished  floor 
manager. 

I  appreciate  very  much  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  said. 

Given  the  overriding  importance  of  ex- 
tending all  the  vital  programs  included 
in  S.  1136,  I  am  reluctantly  willing  to 
accept  the  provisions  in  S.  1136  as  passed 
by  the  House  relating  to  title  X  popula- 
tion research.  Indeed,  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  himself  has 
many  reservations  about  aspects  of  the 
House-passed  bill. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  issue  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  the 
other  body  <Mr.  Rogers)  who  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  strong  supporter  of 
a  well-funded  population  research  pro- 
gram under  title  X  and  has  authorized 
me  to  state  that  the  House  action  with 
respect  to  the  title  X  authorization  for 
section  1004  does  not  in  any  way  indicate 
a  lessening  of  that  commitment,  and 
that,  moreover,  he  would  be  personally 
sympathetic  to  flnding  a  legislative  way 
to  reinforce  this  continuing  and  strong 
commitment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  any  Member  who  wishes  to  amend 
the  House  amendments  may  do  so  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th-  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  yeas  and  nays  can- 
not be  ordered  at  this  time  since  there 
is  no  motion  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendments  to 
S.  1136. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Moss) , 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
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Ftlbricht)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton »  is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


(No.  171  Leg.] 

YEAS— 94 

Abourezk 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Allien 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Allen 

Fong 

Montoya 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Griffin 

Packwood 

Beall 

Gurney 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bible 

Haskell 

Proxmire 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hathaway 

Rlbicoff 

Brooke 

Helms 

Roth 

Buckley 

Holllngs 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Scott.  Pa. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hughes 

Scott,  Va. 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Inouve 

Stafford 

Case 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Javits 

Stevenson 

Church 

Johnston 

Symington 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Cook 

Long 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

Domenlcl 

McCleKan 

Welcker 

Dominlck 

McGee 

Williams 

Eagleton 

McOovern 

Young 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Cotton 

McClure 

Muskle 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Stennls 

So  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  1136  was  agreed  to. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S. 504. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScoTT  of  Virginia!  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  (S.  504)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  encouragement  for 
the  development  of  comprehensive  area 
emergency  medical  services  systems 
which  were  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  died  as  the 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Act  of  1973". 

EMERGENCY     MEDIC.1L    SERVICE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

■'Part    K — Emergency    Medical    Service 

Systems 

"definition;   agreements 

"Sec.  399e.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  'emergency  medical  service  system' 
means  a  system  for  the  arrangement  of  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  equipment  for  the  ef- 
fective delivery  of  health  care  services  under 
emergency  conditions  (occurring  either  as  a 
result  of  the  patient's  condition  or  of  natural 
disasters  or  similar  situations* .  which  system 


(1)  Is  administered  by  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit private  entity,  which  has  the  author- 
ity and  the  resources  to  provide  effective  ad- 
ministration, and  (2)  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible — 

"(A)  includes  an  adequate  number  of 
health  professions  and  allied  health  profes- 
sions personnel  who  meet  such  training  and 
experience  requirements  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  and  provides 
such  training  and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe; 

"(B)  Joins  the  personnel,  facilities,  and 
equipment  of  the  system  by  central  com- 
munications facilities  so  that  requests  for 
emergency  health  care  services  will  be  han- 
dled by  a  facility  which  (I)  utilizes  or,  within 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  prescribes,  will 
utilize  the  universal  emergency  telephone 
number  911,  and  (11)  will  have  direct  com- 
munication connections  with  the  personnel, 
facilities,  and  equipment  of  the  system; 

"(C)  Includes  an  adequate  number  of  ve- 
hicles and  other  transportation  facilities  (In- 
cluding such  air  and  water  craft  as  are  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  Individual  characteristics 
of  the  area  to  be  served )  — 

"(1)  which  meet  such  standards  relating  to 
location,  design,  performance,  and  equip- 
ment, and 

"(11)  the  operators  and  other  personnel  for 
which  meet  such  training  and  experience 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe; 

"(D)  Includes  an  adequate  number  of  hos- 
pitals, emergency  rooms,  and  other  facilities 
for  the  delivery  of  emergency  health  care 
services,  which  meet  such  standards  relating 
to  capacity,  location,  hours  of  operation,  co- 
ordination with  other  health  care  facilities 
of  the  system,  personnel,  and  equipment  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe; 

"(E)  provides  for  a  standardized  patient 
recordkeeping  system  meeting  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  In  regulations, 
which  records  shall  cover  the  treatment  of 
the  patient  from  Initial  entry  into  the  emer- 
gency medical  service  system  through  his  dis- 
charge from  It.  and  shall  be  consistent  with 
ensuing  patient  records  used  In  followup 
care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  patient; 

"(F)  Is  designed  to  provide  necessary  emer- 
gency medical  services  to  all  patients  requir- 
ing such  services; 

"(Q)  provides  for  transfer  of  patients  to 
facilities  and  programs  which  offer  such  fol- 
low-up care  and  rehabilitation  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  maximum  recovery  of  the 
patient; 

"(H)  provides  programs  of  public  educa- 
tion and  Information  in  the  area  served  by 
the  system,  taking  Into  account  the  needs 
of  visitors  to  that  area  to  know  or  be  able 
to  learn  Immediately  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing emergency  medical  services;  and 

"(I)  provides  for  periodic,  comprehensive, 
and  Independent  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  extent  and  quality  of  the  emergency 
health  care  services  provided  by  the  system. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
regulations  required  by  subsection  (a)  after 
considering  standards  established  by  appro- 
priate national  professional  or  technical  or- 
ganizations. 

"grants  and  contracts  fob  planning  and 
feasibility  studies 
"Sec  399f.  (ai  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  entitles, 
and  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  entitles  and  Individuals,  for  (1)  proj- 
ects to  study  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
(through  expansion  or  Improvement  of  exist- 
ing services  or  otherwise)  and  operating  an 
emergency  medical  service  system  for  an  area, 
and  (2)  projects  to  plan  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  such  a  system  for  an  area. 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  more  than  one 
grant  or  enter  Into  more  than  one  contract 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  area. 
Reports  of  the  results  of  any  study  or  plan- 


ning assisted  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  at  such  intervals  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  and  a  final  report  of  such  results 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  one  year  from 
the  date  the  grant  was  made  or  the  con- 
tract entered  Into,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(b)(1)(A)  No  grant  for  planning  may 
be  made  under  this  section  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  has  been  submitted  to.  and 
approved  by.  the  Secretary.  Such  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  In  such  form,  and  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  In  such  manner,  as  he  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe,  and  shall— 

"(1)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  the  need  of  the  area  for  which  the 
planning  will  be  done  for  an  emergency  medi- 
cal service  system. 

"(11)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  applicant  Is  qualified 
to  plan  for  the  area  to  be  served  by  such  a 
system, 

"(111)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  planning  will  be  con- 
ducted In  cooperation  (I)  with  the  planning 
entity  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B)  ( i  i  or 
If  there  is  no  such  planning  entity,  with  the 
planning  entity  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(B)(ll).  and  (11)  with  the  emergency  medi- 
cal service  council  or  other  entity  in  such 
area  responsible  for  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  provision  of  emergency  medical  services 
In  such  area,  and 

"(Iv)  contain  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  not  appprove  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  plarmlng  unless — 

"(I)  the  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  which  has  developed  the 
comprehensive  regional,  metropolitan  area, 
or  other  local  area  plan  or  plans  referred  to 
In  section  314(b)  covering  the  area  for  which 
the  planning  for  an  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice system  will  be  done,  or 

"(ii)  If  there  Is  no  such  agency  or  organi- 
zation, the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  314(a)  covering 
that  area, 

has,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  been  provided  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  application  and  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  conslderaton  Its  recommen- 
dation respecting  approval  of  the  application. 

"(2)  No  grant  for  a  feasibility  study  may 
be  made  under  this  section  unless  an  appli- 
cation therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by,  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  in  such 
manner,  and  contain  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Payments  under  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement and  at  such  intervals  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary. 

"(d)  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (31  U.S.C.  529,  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"GRANTS    FOR    ESTABLISHMENT    AND    INnUL 
OPERATION 

"Sec  399g.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
titles for  the  establishment  and  Initial  op- 
eration for  an  area  of  an  emergency  medical 
service  system. 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by.  the 
Secretary.  Special  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  applications  for  grants  for  systems 
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which  will  be  part  of  a  statewide  emergency 
medical  service  system. 

"(2)  (A)  An  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  be  In  such  form,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  in  such  manner,  as 
he  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  the  period  of  time  required 
for  the  establishment  of  the  emergency  med- 
ical service  system, 

"(11)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  existing  facilities  and  serv- 
ices will  be  utilized  by  the  system  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible, 

"(ill)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports as  the  Secretary  may  require,  and 

"(iv)  contain  such  other  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  section  un- 
less— 

"(i)  the  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  which  has  developed  the  com- 
prehensive regional,  metropolitan  area,  or 
other  local  area  plan  or  plans  referred  to  in 
section  314(b)  covering  the  area  which  will 
be  served  by  the  proposed  emergency  medical 
service  system,  or 

"(11)  if  there  Is  no  such  agency  or  organi- 
zation, the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  c  the  State 
plan  approved  under  section  314(a)  covering 
that  area. 

has,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  been  provided  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  application  and  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  consideration  its  recom- 
mendation respecting  approval  of  the  appll- 
cation. 

"(0)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  for  establishment  of  an  emergency 
medical  service  system  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  Grants  under  this  section 
for  the  Initial  operation  of  such  a  system 
shall  be  avaUable  to  a  grantee  over  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  system  is  capable 
of  operation  and  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  he  costs  of  the  operation  of  the 
system  (as  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary)  during  the  first  year  of  such 
period,  and  25  per  centum  of  such  costs  dur- 
ing the  second  year  of  such  period. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $25,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
•50.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3o' 
1975,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  Funds  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  .'une  30,  1976,  may  be 
used  only  for  grants  to  those  entitles  which 
received  a  grant  under  this  section  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"GRANTS    FOR    RESEARCH    AND    TRAINING 

"Sec.  399h.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  (1)  to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry 
and  osteopathy  for  projects  for  research  In 
the  techniques  and  methods  of  medical  emer- 
gency care  and  treatment,  and  (2)  to  such 
schools  and  to  schools  of  nursing,  training 
centers  for  allied  health  professions,  and 
other  educational  institutions  for  training 
programs  in  the  techniques  and  methods  of 
medical  emergency  care  and  treatment,  In- 
cluding the  skills  required  to  provide  am- 
bulance service. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  he  made  under  this 
section  unless  ( 1 )  the  applicant  is  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  entity,  and  (2)  an 
application  therefor  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by.  the  Secretary.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  be  in  such  form,  submitted  in 
such  manner,  and  contain  in  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Payments  under  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 


reimbursement  and  at  such  Intervals  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary. Grantees  under  this  section  shall  make 
such  reports  at  such  Intervals,  and  contain- 
ing such  information,  as  the  Secretary  niav 
require. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975. 

"GRANTS    FOR    EXPANSION    AND    IMPROVEMENT 

"Sec.  3991.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  en- 
tities for  projects  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  facilities  for  emergency 
medical  service  systems  and  for  other  proj- 
ects to  otherwise  expand  or  Improve  such  a 
system. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secertary.  Such  application  shall  be  lii  such 
form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  for  a  project  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  that  project,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  Payments  under 
grants  under  this  section  may  be  made  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  at 
such  Intervals  and  on  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary.  A  project  may 
receive  grants  under  this  section  for  a  period 
of  up  to  two  years.  Grantees  under  this 
section  shall  make  such  reports  at  such  in- 
tervals, and  containing  such  information,  as 
the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1974 
and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1975. 

"interagency    TECHNICAL     COMMITTEE    ON 
EMERGENCY    MEDICAL    SERVICES 

"Sec  399J.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  the  aspects  and 
resources  of  all  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities which  relate  to  emergency  medical 
services.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  an  Interagency  Technical 
Committee  on  Emergency  Medical  Services. 
The  Committee  shall  evaluate  the  adequacy 
and  technical  soundness  of  such  programs 
and  activities  and  provide  for  the  communi- 
cation and  exchange  of  Information  that  Is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  necessary  co- 
ordination and  effectiveness  of  such"  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 
membership  of  which  shall  Include  d) 
appropriate  scientific,  medical,  or  technical 
representation  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans- 
Administration,  the  National  Science  Found- 
ation, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  such  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
parts  thereof,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
administer  programs  directly  affecting  the 
functions  or  responsibilities  of  emergencv 
medical  service  systems,  and  (2)  five  Indivi- 
duals from  the  general  public  who  by  virtue 
of  their  training  or  experience  are  particular- 
ly qualified  to  participate  in  the  performance 
of  the  Committee's  functions.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman, 
but  not  less  often  than  four  times  a  year. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  399k.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  program  of  grants  and  contracts  author- 
ized by  this  part  through  an  Identifiable  ad- 
ministrative unit  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 


STUDY 


Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  ( 1 )  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
mme  the  legal  barriers  to  the  effective  de- 
livery of  medical  care  under  emergency  con- 
ditions, and  (2)  within  twelve  months  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  report  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  such  study  and 
recorrunendatlons  for  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  overcome  such  barriers. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    HOSPITALS 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  Is  directed  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  all  the 
hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service  shall, 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  by  law 
otherwise  provide,  continue  In  operation  as 
hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
continue  to  provide  inpatient  and  ether 
health  care  services  to  all  categories  of  in- 
dividuals entitled,  or  authorized,  to  receive 
care  treatment  at  hospitals  or  other  stations 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  like  manner 
as  such  services  were  provided  to  such  cate- 
gories of  Individuals  at  hospitals  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  on  January  1.  1973. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read-  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  authorize  assistance  for  planning 
development  and  initial  operation,  re- 
search, and  training  projects  for  systems 
for  the  effective  provision  of  health  care 
services  under  emergency  conditions  " 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  on  S.  504  and  ask 
for  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hughes 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Schweiker" 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Beall' 
and  Mr.  Taft  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ADLER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  168,  S.  396.  which  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  3'J6)  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C 
and  Vera  L.  Adler,  doing  business  as  the 
Adler  Construction  Co. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
In  accordance  with  the  opinion,  findings  of 
fact,  and  conclusions  of  the  trial  com- 
missioner In  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
Congressional  Reference  Case  Numbered  5- 
70,  entitled  "Adler  Construction  Company 
against  The  United  States,"  filed  October  24, 
1972,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  au- 
thorized  and   directed   to   pay,   out   of   any 
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money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  Adler  Construction  Com- 
pany or  Littleton.  Colorado,  the  sum  of  $300,- 
000,  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  by  such 
company  against  the  United  States  for  com- 
pensation for  losses  Sustained  by  such  com- 
pany In  connection  with  a  contract  between 
such  company  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  providing 
for  certain  work  on  the  Pactola  Dam  project 
near  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  G.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-178),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion,  findings  of  fact,  and 
conclusions  of  the  trial  commissioner  in  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  Congressional  Reference 
Case  No.  5-70,  entitled  "Adler  Construction 
Company  against  The  United  States,"  filed 
October  24,  1972,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  avithorlzed  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  Adler  Construction  Co. 
of  Littleton.  Colo.,  the  sum  of  $300,000,  in 
full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  by  such  com- 
pany against  the  United  States  for  com- 
pensation for  losses  sustained  by  such  com- 
pany in  connection  with  a  contract  between 
such  company  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  providing 
for  certain  work  on  the  Pactola  Dam  project 
near  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

STATEMENT 

A  similar  bill  (S.  4237) .  in  the  91st  Congress 
was  referred  by  the  committee  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  by  a 
Senate  resolution,  (S.  Res.  445),  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  for  a 
,  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equi- 
table, against  the  United  States  or  a  gratuity 
and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

The  above-mentioned  Senate  resolution 
became  Congressional  Reference  Case  No.  5- 
70  in  the  Court  of  Claims  which  In  accord- 
ance with  the  mandate  of  the  Senate  filed  a 
certified  true  and  correct  copy  of  its  findings 
and  conclusions  on  October  25.  1972. 

The  court's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  platntlfT,  Adler  Construction  Co.,  a 
partnership  composed  of  Harold  C.  Adler  and 
Vera  L.  Adler.  does  not  have  any  legal  claim 
against  the  United  States. 

2.  Under  the  standards  set  out  in  Burk- 
hardt  v  United  States.  113  Ct.  CI.  658,  84  P. 
Supp.  553  (1949).  the  plaintiff  does  have  a 
valid  equitable  claim  against  the  United 
States. 

3.  The  amount  of  $300,000  is  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

On  January  16.  1973,  S.  396  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Domlnick  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Abourezk,  and  Mr.  Hruska)  to  ef- 
fectuate the  conclusions  of  the  Court. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  court  and 
recommend-s  the  bill  favorably. 


Attached  hereio  and  made  a  part  hereof 
is  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 


[Before  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  In  Congres- 
sional Reference  Case  No.  5-70  (Filed  Oct. 
24,  1972)  1 

Adler  Construction  Company  v.  The  United 
States 
report  to  the  united  states  senate 
Richard  W.  Smith,  attorney  of  record  for 

plaintiff. 
Ray  Goddard,  with   whom  was   Assistant 

Attorney     General     Harlington     Wood,    Jr., 

for  defendant. 

Before  Hogenson,  Presiding  Commissioner 

of   the   RevieiD   Panel,   Spector   and   Wood, 

Commissioners. 

OPINION 

By  the  Review  Panel:  By  S.  Res.  445,  91st 
Cong..  2d  Sess.,  the  Senate  referred  S.  4237. 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C.  and  Vera  L. 
Adler,  doing  business  as  Adler  Construction 
Company,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  S§ 
1492  and  2509  (1970).  The  Chief  Commis- 
sioner referred  the  case  to  Trial  Commis- 
sioner Mastln  G.  White  for  proceedings  In 
accordance  with  the  rules,  and  designated 
the  above-named  members  of  the  Review 
Panel  to  consider  the  Trial  Commissioners 
report  on  the  merits  of  plaintiff's  legal  or 
equitable  entitlement  to  recover. 

After  extensive  negotiations,  the  parties 
filed  herein  a  stipulation  setting  forth  all 
of  the  pertinent  facts  and  agreeelng  that 
plaintiff  does  not  have  any  legal  claim 
against  defendant  but  does  have  a  valid 
equitable  claim  against  defendant,  and  that 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of 
$300,000  on  such  equitable  claim. 

The  Trial  Commissioner  accepted  and  ap- 
proved such  stipulation,  and  his  report,  filed 
September  11,  1972,  was  based  on  its  provi- 
sions. On  September  25,  1972,  the  parties  filed 
a  Joint  motion  requesting  that  the  Review 
Panel  adopt  the  Trial  Commissioner's  report. 

Accordingly,  since  the  Review  Panel  unani- 
mously agrees  with  the  Trial  Commissioner's 
opinion,  findings  of  fact,  and  conclusions 
as  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  Review  Panel 
adopts  the  same  as  the  basis  of  its  recom- 
mendation that  plaintiff  does  not  have  any 
legal  claim  against  defendant,  that -plaintiff 
does  have  an  equitable  claim  against  de- 
fendant, and  that  there  is  equitably  due 
plaintiff  from  defendant  the  sum  of 
$300,000. 

This  determination  Is  hereby  submitted 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  for  transmittal 
to  the  United  States  Senate. 

OPINION    OF   THE    TRIAL    COMMISSIONER 

White.  Commissioner.-  On  December  14. 
1970.  by  S.  Res.  445,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  the 
Senate  referred  the  bill  numbered  S.  4237. 
91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
28U.S.C.  5  1492. 

The  bill  in  question.  S.  4237.  was  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C.  and  Vera  L. 
Adler.  doing  business  as  the  Adler  Con- 
struction Company."  It  proposed  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  to  the  Adler  Construction 
Company  a  sum  of  money  (the  original  bill 
did  not  specify  the  exact  amount)  In  full 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  by  such  company 
against  the  United  States  because  of  losses 
sustained  by  the  company  In  connection 
with  a  contract  between  It  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  performance  by  the  company  of  cer- 
tain work  on  the  Pactola  Dam  project  near 
RaDld  City.  South  Dakota. 

In  referring  S.  4237  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims.  S.  Res.  445 
directed  that  proceedings  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  28  U  S  C.  §  2509.  and  that. 
after  such  proceedings,  a  report  be  submit- 


ted to  the  Senate  "giving  such  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim, 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United  States 
or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount,  If  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant." 

After  the  plaintiff  had  filed  a  petition  on 
March  15.  1971.  and  an  amendment  to  the 
petition  on  June  28.  1971,  and  the  defend- 
ant had  filed  an  answer  on  July  14.  1971,  the 
parties  engaged  in  extensive  negotiations  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
disposition  of  the  controversy.  The  negotia- 
tions resulted  In  the  filing  on  August  22, 
1972,  of  a  stipulation  in  which  the  parties 
set  out  all  the  pertinent  facts  and  an  agree- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiff  does 
not  have  any  legal  claim  sigainst  the  defend- 
ant, but  does  have  a  valid  equitable  claim 
against  the  defendant  and  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  $300,000  on  such  equitable 
claim. 

The  stipulation  is  accepted  and  approved 
by  the  trial  commissioner,  and  this  report 
is  based  on  its  provisions. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  stipu- 
lated agreement  of  the  parties,  as  accepted 
and  approved  by  the  trial  commissioner,  the 
Senate  should  be  Informed:  (1)  that  the 
Adler  Construction  Company,  a  partnership 
composed  of  Harold  C.  Adler  and  Vera  L. 
Adler,  does  not  have  any  legal  claim  against 
the  United  States  (2)  that  the  Adler  Con- 
struction Company  does  have  a  valid  equit- 
able claim  against  the  United  States:  and 
(3)  that  the  amount  of  $300,000  Is  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

1 .  At  relevant  times,  plaintiff  was  a  part- 
nership consisting  of  Harold  C.  Adler  and 
Vera  L.  Adler,  his  wife,  with  Its  principal 
place  of  business  at  Littleton,  Colorado. 
(Hereinafter  "Adler"  will  refer  to  the  In- 
dividual or  the  partnership  as  the  context 
suggests.) 

2.  The  case  presents  certain  claims,  total- 
ing Sl.458,788.46,  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction by  plaintiff  for  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation (hereinafter  "Bu  Rec"  wUl  usually 
refer  to  the  Denver  office  of  Bu  Rec  unless 
the  headquarters  office  In  WEishlngton  is  spe- 
cified as  "Washington  Bu  Rec")  of  an  earth- 
filled  dam  called  Pactola  Dam.  at  a  site  some 
13  airline  mUes  west  of  Rapid  City.  South 
Dakota.  The  principal  claims  relate  to  de- 
fendant's failure  fully  to  correct  mistakes 
in  plaintiff's  bid,  unanticipated  subsurface 
conditions,  excavation  over-runs,  disputed 
excavation  classifications,  work  acceleration, 
and  collateral  matters. 

3.  Pactola  Dam  was  planned  and  con- 
structed as  an  earth  and  rock-filled  dam, 
about  1.250  feet  long  at  the  crest  and  with  a 
height,  as  described  in  the  specifications,  of 
approximately  230  feet  above  the  lowest 
foundation.  Dikes  1  and  2.  1.500  feet  north 
cf  the  main  dam,  were  2,160  feet  in  length 
and  had  crests  level  with  the  dam  crest. 
Water  Impnaunded  by  the  dam  was  released 
through  an  underground  outlet  works,  con- 
sisting of  a  concrete-lined  tunnel  north  cf 
the  dam  and  a  vertical  shaft  giving  access 
to  water  control  gates.  A  concrete  spillway 
bored  through  rock  and  providing  for  emer- 
gency overflows  was  located  between  the  dam 
and  Dike  No.  1. 

4.  Washington  Bu  Rec  Issued  an  invita- 
tion for  bids  on  Pactola  Dam  on  August  26, 
1952,  with  revised  bid  opening  scheduled 
for  September  30,  1952,  at  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota.  The  Invitation  listed  70  Items,  all 
but  three  of  them  at  unit  prices.  The  con- 
tract was  to  be  awarded  by  November  29, 
1952.  The  Instructions  to  Bidders,  which  ac- 
companied the  invitation  but  expressly  was 
not  to  be  Incorporated  In  the  contract,  pro- 
vided in  part  as  follows; 

12.  Withdrawal  of  bids.— Bids  may  be 
withdrawn  on  written  or  telegraphic  request 
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received  from  bidders  prior  to  the  time  fixed 
for  opening.  Negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
bidder  In  preparing  the  bid  confers  no  right 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  bid  after  it  has 
been  opened. 

•  •  •  •  • 

17.  Errors  In  bid. — iildders  or  their  author- 
ized agents  are  expected  to  examine  the  maps, 
drawings,  specifications,  circulars,  sched- 
ule, and  all  other  Instructions  pertaining  to 
the  work,  which  will  be  open  to  their  inspec- 
tion. Failure  to  do  so  wUl  be  at  the  bidder's 
own  risk,  and  he  cannot  secure  relief  on  the 
plea  of  error  in  the  bid.  In  case  of  error  in 
the  extension  of  prices  the  unit  price  will 
govern. 

5.  The  bid  bond  which  bidders  were  re- 
quired to  file  conditioned  the  surety's  lia- 
bility on,  inter  alia,  the  contractor  not  with- 
drawing Its  bid  within  60  days  after  bid 
opening. 

6.  Prior  to  bidding,  Adler  thoroughly  ex- 
plored the  entire  project  site  "during  prac- 
tically all  the  daylight  hours"  from  August 
28  through  September  C  or  4,  1952.  Some 
terrain  was  relatively  smooth  but  much  of  it 
was  quite  rough,  particularly  the  hills  on 
each  side  of  the  damsite,  which  provided 
Rock  Sources  A  and  B.  He  Inspected  the  drill 
logs  and  the  Government's  test  pits,  and  saw 
a  number  of  drill  cores,  which  were  largely 
in  a  state  of  disintegration  because  of  their 
age  (taken  in  1939)  and  atmospheric  expo- 
sure. Rock  was  In  evidence  In  the  shaUow 
creek  bottom.  As  a  result  of  his  detailed  In- 
spection, Adler  believed  he  would  be  awarded 
the  contract  because  he  was  more  familiar 
with  It  than  his  prospective  competitors, 
whose  inspections  had  been  more  cursory 
and  who  (as  he  thought)  had  greater  over- 
head expenses  than  Adler. 

7.  On  September  30,  1952,  bids  were  opened 
at  Rapid  City.  Expressed  In  terms  of  extend- 
ing the  unit  prices  to  estimated  quantities, 
the  12  bids  submitted  ranged  from  Adler's 
low  bid  of  $3,761,115  to  a  high  bid  of  $6.- 
959,609.  Bu  Rec's  prebid  cost  estimate  was 
(5,962,341,  which  was  later  reduced  by  $613,- 
000  by  reducing  unit  prices  on  four  con- 
tract items.  Thus,  Adler's  bid  was  $2,201,226 
(37  percent)  under  the  original  Bu  Rec  pre- 
bid estimate,  and  was  $1,117,361  (23  percent) 
under  the  second  low  bid  of  $4,878,476,  while 
it  was  $2,269,203  (38  percent)  under  the 
average  of  the  11  other  bids  submitted. 

8.  (a)  Three  Government  representatives 
acted  as  a  Board  for  opening  and  examining 
all  bids  on  September  30.  1952.  In  Its  writ- 
ten report  dated  October  1.  1952,  the  Board 
stated  In  part  as  follows : 

An  examination  of  the  low  bid  shows  prices 
below  the  Engineer's  Estimate  In  practically 
all  items  from  Item  No.  1  through  Item  No. 
42.  Particularly  drastic  reductions  are  evi- 
dent in  Items  10  through  16.  Totals  of  the 
amounts  in  tho.se  items  produce  a  reduction 
of  about  30  percent  below  the  Engineers  Es- 
timate, which  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  dif- 
ference below  the  low  bid  and  the  Engineer's 
Estimate.  The  second  low  bid.  that  of  the 
Guy  F.  Atkinson  Company,  shows  not  so 
drastic  reduction  In  Items  10  through  16. 
with  a  considerable  increase  in  price  for  Item 
No.  2.  The  low  bidder's  prices  for  Items  13 
through  16.  excavation  In  rock  sources  "A" 
and  "B".  are  of  particular  concern.  Almost 
certainly  the  low  bidder  would  have  to  op- 
erate at  considerable  loss  In  the  performance 
of  that  work  at  the  bid  prices.  Compensating 
lncrea.>;es  are  not  found  in  other  bid  items. 
A  small  price  reduction  Is  found  In  the  low 
bidders  drilling  and  grouting  items.  It  is 
known  that  his  prices  probably  are  based  on 
quotations  from  a  former  Bureau  driller,  now 
engaged  in  private  work,  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  from  past  work  at  the  site,  with 
problems  of  drilling  and  water  testing  the 
foundations  there. 

It  would  appear  that   the  total   schedule 
amount  shown  by  the  second  low  bidder  ap- 


proaches the  minimum  which  could  be  ex- 
pected from  any  contractor  who  expected  to 
make  a  profit  from  the  work. 

»  •  •  »  • 

Recommendation  Regarding  Award.  It  Is 
felt  by  the  members  of  this  Board  that  the 
low  bidder  could  not  complete  the  work  at  his 
bid  prices  without  considerable  strain  on  his 
financial  resources.  However,  he  Is  knovwi  as 
a  conscientious  and  skillful  contractor,  and 
unquestionably  would  prosecute  the  work 
vigorously  and  in  full  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  specifications.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  award  be  made  to  the 
Adler  Construction  Company  of  Loveland, 
Colorado,  on  Its  low  bid  of  $3,761,115.00,  pro- 
vided that  the  company  has  adequate  finan- 
cial resources  and  provided  that  the  bonding 
company  furnishing  the  performance  bond  is 
well  informed  concerning  the  prices  bid  in 
comparison  with  our  estimate  and  with  other 
low  bids. 

(b)  Because  of  the  disparity  In  Adler's  bid, 
Bu  Rec's  legal  counsel  advised  the  contract- 
ing officer  to  ask  Adler  to  confirm  his  bid, 
but  this  was  not  done. 

9.  Adler  first  learned  of  the  sharp  dis- 
parity in  his  bid  by  a  telephone  call  from 
his  employee  at  the  Rapid  City  bid  opening 
In  the  afternoon  of  September"  30,  1952.  Ad- 
ler had  been  preoccupied  with  a  time  con- 
suming trial  of  a  lawsuit  against  his  com- 
pany in  Colorado  since  September  25.  and 
this  had  precluded  closer  attention  to  the 
preparation,  submission,  and  opening  of  his 
bid  on  the  Pactola  Dam  contract.  Upon  learn- 
ing of  the  bid  disparity,  he  suspected  a  grave 
error,  but  was  unable  to  confer  with  Bu  Rec 
representatives  concerning  it  until  October 
7.  1952.  when  a  one-day  adjournment  In  his 
trial  involvement  provided  him  with  his  first 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  bid  disparity  at 
the  Bu  Rec  offices  In  Denver. 

10.  (a)  As  refiected  by  a  Government  mem- 
orandum of  the  October  7,  1952,  conference 
between  Adler  and  Bu  Rec  officials  with  re- 
spect to  the  obvious  disparity  In  his  bid. 
Adler  informed  the  conferees  that  his  suretv 
refused  to  issue  a  performance  and  payment 
bond  because  of  doubts  about  his  low  bid. 
and  that  because  of  the  pressures  of  his  trial 
then  in  process,  he  had  not  vet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  his  bid.  as  to  whlcn  lie 
might  have  made  a  mistake.  Bu  Rec  officials 
emphasized  the  necessity  to  start  perform- 
ance as  soon  as  possible,  and  Invited  Adl-r 
to  request  In  writing  the  Chief  Engineer  to 
delay  the  contract  award  for  a  reasonable 
period  to  give  Adler  time  to  check  his  bid 
figures.  Adler  was  advised  by  Bu  Rec  rep- 
resentatives to  submit  his  bid  sheets  with 
a  covering  explanation  of  whatever  errors  he 
detected,  which  submission  would  then  be 
forwarded  to  the  Comptroller  General  for 
decision  as  to  whether  the  circumstances 
Justified  a  correction  of  his  bid. 

(b)  On  October  7.  1952.  following  the  con- 
ference of  that  day,  Adler  wrote  to  the  Chief 
Engineer,  requesting  untu  October  16  to 
check  his  bid  for  errors  and  asking  that  the 
contract  award  be  deferred  imtil  then.  He 
expressed  Ignorance  of  the  reasons  for  the 
wide  difference  between  his  bid  and  those  of 
the  next  two  bidders,  and  indicated  that  he 
suspected  errors  in  his  bid. 

(c)  On  October  11.  1952.  Adler  received  a 
letter  dated  October  10  from  the  Chief  En- 
gineer stating  that  'We  will  withhold  making 
the  award  a  reasonable  length  of  time."  rec- 
ognizing Adler's  Inability  to  av3ld  his  current 
trial  Involvement.  suggestln(»  a  conference 
with  Adler  and  his  surety  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time,  and  emphasizing  the  need  to 
start  the  project  as  soon  as  possible. 

11.  (a)  The  trial  which  had  preoccupied 
Adler  since  its  commencement  on  September 
25.  1952.  was  concluded  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 11,  1952. 

(b)  On  October  13,  1952,  Adler  advised 
Bu  Rec   by  telephone   that  he  had   located 


some  serious  errors  in  his  bid,  one  of  which 
was  in  the  amount  of  over  $300,000.  and  re- 
quested a  meeting  with  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Mr.  McClellan,  who  was  also  the  contracting 
officer,  to  discuss  the  errors  and  ensuing  pro- 
cedures. Later  that  day,  Adler  was  Informed 
that  a  meeting  would  be  held  the  following 
day  with  the  contracting  officer,  as  requested. 
I  c )  A  contempcraneous  Government  mem- 
orandum reflects  that  Adler  was  Informed  by 
telephone  on  the  morning  of  October  14,  1952. 
from  Bu  Recs  Assistant  Chief  Construction 
Engineer  that,  despite  Adlers  objection,  the 
contracting  officer  was  going  to  award  the 
contract  that  day,  which  would  not  interfere 
with  Adler's  right  to  apply  for  a  correction  of 
his  bid.  However,  the  contracting  officer 
agreed  to  withhold  the  award  until  Adler 
came  in  for  a  conference  that  afternoon. 

12.  Adler  arrived  at  ihe  scheduled  confer- 
ence on  October  14.  1952.  armed  with  his  bid 
estimate  worksheets  and  details  as  to  arith- 
metical errors  in  six  principal  items,  totaling 
$581,505.  He  also  brought  a  letter  requesting 
that  his  bid  be  rejected,  or  accepted  with 
corrections,  and  that  the  contract  award  be 
deferred.  At  the  conference.  Adler  explained 
the  errors  to  the  Bu  Rec  representatives  who 
were  present,  attributed  them  to  his  trial 
preoccupation  since  September  25,  and  stated 
that  both  his  bank  financing  and  perform- 
ance bonding  were  in  Jeopardy  because  of  his 
low  bid.  He  was  advised  by  the  conferees  to 
submit  in  affidavit  form  information  as  to 
the  errors  and  how  and  why  they  were  occa- 
sioned, and  that  they  would  thereupon  be 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  General  for 
advice  as  to  bid  revision,  award  to  the  next 
low  bidder,  or  contract  readvertislng.  Adler 
was  told  that  "the  contractor's  allegation  of 
error  would  be  the  sole  item  for  considera- 
tion by  the  GAO  and  that  the  contracting 
officer  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  make 
any  recommendations." 

13.  During  the  conference  of  October  14. 
1952.  Adler  was  purportedlv  shocked  upon 
being  Informed  that  the  contract  had  been 
awarded  to  him.  A  telegram  notifying  him 
of  the  award  was  stamped  as  being  dis- 
patched from  Bu  Rec  at  3:49  p  m.  on  that 
day  and  received  at  Adlers  companv  head- 
quarters in  Loveland.  Colorado,  at  5  p.m. 
the  same  day.  However.  Adler  denies  hav- 
ing been  informed  during  the  meeting  that 
he  had  been  awarded  the  contract,  and  avers 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  it  until  he  arrived 
at  his  Loveland  headquarters  following  the 
meeting. 

14.  Whatever  inclination  Adler  mav  have 
had  on  October  14.  1952.  to  refuse  to  perform 
the  contract  awarded  to  him  that  dav  unless 
the  errors  in  his  bid  were  corrected  was  nec- 
essarily affected  by  the  awareness  that  a  re- 
fusal to  perform  could  have  caused  cancella- 
tion of  his  bond  of  $367,000.  which  would,  in 
turn,  have  Jeopardized  Adler's  financial  con- 
dition and  deprived  him  of  working  capital, 
both  for  the  contract  in  suit  and  to  finish 
other  contracts  which  were  then  nearing 
completion. 

15.  On  October  15.  1952.  the  contracting 
officer  confirmed  by  telegram  to  plaintiff  that 
any  correction  in  plaintiff's  bid  would  have 
to  be  effectuated  by  the  Comptroller  General 
because  the  contracting  officer  lacked  such 
authority,  and  emphasized  the  importance 
that  the  request  be  made  without  delay  be- 
cause of  the  10-day  period  permitted  bv  the 
contract  for  its  execution  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  performance  and  payment  bonds.  Fail- 
ure to  execute  these  forms  was  a  technical 
ground  for  forfeiture  of  the  bid  bond 

16.  (a)  In  a  sworn  statement  dated  October 
18.  1952.  and  submitted  to  the  contracting 
officer  on  October  20.  1952.  Adler  asserted  a 
claim  based  on  bid  errors  totaling  $621,505. 
In  which  he  described  the  errors  In  hU  bid 
on  each  of  seven  contract  items  and  enclosed 
a  copy  of  those  of  his  bid  worksheets  which 
were  relevant  to  the  claimed  errors.  These 
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errors  may  be  summarized  as  follows  by  con- 
tract Item  numbers: 

No.  1 :  Diversion  and  care  of  stream,  etc. 
Bid  at  $45,000  Instead  of  $75,000  due  to  error 
m  transposing  figure  from  worksheet  to  bid. 

No  2;  Excavation  of  420,000  c.y.  of  over- 
burden in  open  cut.  Bid  at  $147,000  instead 
of  $224,540  due  to  failure  to  Include  In  com- 
putation the  factor  of  $77,540  for  equipment 
charges,  as  shown  on  worksheet  but  not  in- 
serted m  the  total  or  transferred  to  bid. 

No  5-  Excavation  of  1985  c.y.  all  classes. 
Bid  at  345.655  instead  of  $63,520.  due  to  fail- 
ure to  include  In  computation  the  factor  of 
$17  865  for  equipment  charges,  as  shown  on 
worksheet  but  not  Inserted  In  the  total  or 
transferred  to  bid. 

No  9:  Excavation  of  220.000  c.y.  stripping 
in  borrow  pits.  Bid  at  $41,800  instead  of  $51.- 
800  due  to  simple  error  in  addition  on  bid 
worksheet. 

Nos  10  and  11  collectively:  Common  exca- 
vation of  2,000.000  c.y.  in  upstream  borrow 
area  and  transportation  to  embankments.  Bid 
at  $520,000  instead  of  $880,100  due  to  faUure 
to  Include  In  computation  the  factors  of 
$311  100  for  equipment  charges  and  $49,000 
for  •margin."  as  shown  on  worksheet  but  not 
Inserted  In  the  total  or  transferred  to  bid. 

No  12:  Common  excavation  of  700.000  c.y. 
in  dov.'nstream  borrow  area  and  transporta- 
tion to  embankment.  Bid  at  $175,000  Instead 
of  $301  000  due  to  same  oversight  as  in  Items 
Nos.  10  and  U.  on  which  the  computation 
was  based. 

lb)  These  errors  were  not  Individually  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  Adlers  bid.  but  were 
readily  apparent  In  Adler's  bid  worksheets. 
which  Bu  Rec  did  not  have  until  later,  al- 
though the  disparity  between  Adlers  bid 
and  the  others  was  enough  to  excite  BU 
Rec's  concern. 

17  The  letter  of  October  18,  1952.  con- 
cluded with  Adlers  request  that  he  be  ex- 
cused from  executing  the  contract  according 
to  the  original  bid.  or  that  the  bid  be  ad- 
lusted  to  eliminate  the  errors. 

18.  On  October  31,  1952,  the  contracting 
officer  wrote  a  memorandum  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Washington  Bu  Rec.  presenting 
In  full  detail  the  circumstances  of  the  plaln- 
tlffs  erroncQua  bid,  and  recommending  that 
the  Comptroller  General  be  asked  for  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  the  contractor  would  be 
entitled  to  relief  by  correcting  the  bid  errors. 
If  so.  the  contracting  officer  recommended 
"that  correction  be  allowed  by  appropriate 
reformation  of  the  contract."  The  contract- 
ing officer  expressed  the  opinion  that  reforma- 
tion would  be  "in  accordance  with  previous 
decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General  that  the 
bid  can  be  corrected  If  the  amount  of  the 
Intended  bid  can  be  estabUshed."  He  advised 
that  readvertlsement  of  the  contract  would 
not  only  result  In  much  higher  costs  to  the 
Government  than  If  Adler's  errors  were  cor- 
rected, but  would  also  delay  completion  of 
the  contract  for  a  full  season. 

19.  In  the  meantime,  the  bid  of  Guy  F. 
Atkinson  Co.,  the  second  lowest  bidder,  con- 
tained an  acceptance  period  limitation  of  30 
days,  which  expired  October  80,  1952. 

20.  On  November  8,  1952,  the  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
submitted  the  contracting  officer's  recom- 
mendation of  October  31.  1952.  to  the 
Comptroller  General  for  a  decision,  with  the 
following  comment : 

•  •  •  The  Chief  Engineer  [i.e.,  the  contract- 
ing officer)  recommends  that.  If  you  con- 
clude that  errors  entitling  the  contractor  to 
relief  have  been  made,  the  contract  be  re- 
formed accordingly.  The  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  and  I  concur  in  this  recom- 
mendation as  being  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  Government. 

21.  Adler  was  not  aware  of  these  com- 
munications until  they  were  produced  In  the 
course  of  discovery  proceedings  in  subse- 
quent litigation. 


22.  (a)  On  November  14.  1952.  Adler  was 
advised  by  telephone  from  Bu  Rec  that  the 
Comptroller  General  had  made  a  decision 
with  respect  to  his  request  for  bid  reforma- 
tion. The  following  Monday  morning.  Novem- 
ber 17.  1952.  Adler  visited  Bu  Rec  In  Denver, 
unaccompanied  by  counsel.  He  was  Informed 
by  Bu  Rec  representatives  that  they  had 
learned  that  a  decision  had  been  made  by 
the  Comptroller  General  on  November  14, 
1952.  to  the  effect  that  the  contract  could  be 
amended  to  correct  the  errors.  Neither  Adler 
nor  the  Denver  office  of  Bu  Rec  had  the  writ- 
ten text  of  the  Comptroller  General's  deci- 
sion, but  the  Bu  Rec  knew  Its  contents  and 
did  not  disclose  them  to  Adler. 

(b)  A  protracted  conference  with  Adler 
was  held  all  during  November  17.  1952,  at  Bu 
Rec.  in  which  the  several  errors  In  Adler's 
bid  were  discussed  at  length.  Bu  Rec  was  ap- 
parently concerned  that  Adler's  corrected 
prices  for  certain  of  the  erroneous  Items  were 
more  than  the  Government's  prebld  estimate 
for  the  same  Items,  or  were  more  than  the 
bids  of  several  other  contractors  for  certain 
of  the  Items,  which  led  the  Bu  Rec  repre- 
sentatives at  the  conference  Into  approving 
increases  in  Adler's  defective  bid,  which  In 
the  aggregate  were  $136,240  less  than  Adler's 
claim.  The  bid  Invitation  Itself  had  provided 
that  "no  bid  shall  be  considered  for  only  part 
of  the  schedule."  In  many  other  Items.  Adler's 
bid  was  far  lower  than  other  bidders,  and  this 
was  true  In  the  aggregate  as  well.  Upon  Ad- 
ler's complaint  that  Bu  Rec's  proposal  failed 
to  rectify  fully  what  were  clearly  mistakes 
In  the  bid.  Bu  Rec's  principal  negotiator,  a 
Mr.  Bloodgood.  commented  In  effect  "that's 
all  we  can  pay."  Adler  was  told  that  no  fur- 
ther delay  would  be  allowed,  that  he  would 
have  to  sign  the  contract  documents  Im- 
mediately, and  that  a  notice  to  proceed  must 
be  Issued  that  day. 

(c)  Toward  the  end  of  the  November  17, 
1952,  conference,  an  Amendatory  Agreement 
was  prepared  by  Bu  Rec  and  given  to  Adler 
to  sign.  The  agreement  had  not  at  the  time 
been  signed  by  Bu  Rec.  Adler  testified  that 
he  signed  It  without  knowing  Its  contents 
or  being  permitted  to  read  It.  but  there  Is 
no  credible  evidence  that  Adler  demanded 
an  opportunity  to  read  It  or  was  prevented 
from  reading  It  before  signing  It,  except  that 
the  workday  was  purportedly  drawing  to  a 
close  and  the  contracting  officer  was  anxious 
to  terminate  the  conference.  Adler  was,  how- 
ever, aware  that  the  Bu  Rec  representatives 
had  reduced  his  claim  of  errors  by  $136,240 
and  must  have  been  aware  of  the  reasons 
given  for  the  reduction,  even  though  he 
might  not  have  agreed  with  them.  Adler 
testified  that  he  signed  the  Amendatory 
Agreement  under  economic  duress  at  a  time 
when  he  feared  that.  If  he  did  not  sign  it 
together  with  the  contract  Itself  and  the  sup- 
porting performance  and  payment  bonds,  his 
bid  bond  of  $376,111  would  be  In  danger  of 
forfeiture.  However,  by  November  17,  1952, 
the  10-day  period  for  executing  the  contract 
on  pain  of  bid  bond  forfeiture  had  long  since 
expired,  and  no  such  action  had  been  taken 
or  threatened  by  the  bonding  company,  so 
far  as  the  record  Intimates. 

23.  The  Amendatory  Agreement  signed  by 
the  parties  on  November  17,  1952,  which  Adler 
contends  (as  stated  in  finding  22)  Is  void  be- 
cause of  unlawful  duress  and  lack  of  con- 
sideration, provided  In  part  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  basis  of  evidence 
furnished  by  the  Contractor,  has  ruled  (copy 
of  decision  hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  A)  that 
there  were  mistakes  In  the  Contractor's  bid, 
and  that  since  the  bid,  if  corrected  In  the 
full  amount  of  all  mistakes,  would  still  be  the 
low  bid,  it  can  be  reformed  by  the  contracting 
officer  to  correct  said  errors;  and 

Whereas,  the  contracting  officer  Is  willing 
to  agree  to  reformation  and  to  proceed  with 
the  contract  only  on  the  basis  that  where  cor- 


rection of  the  mistake  or  mistakes  as  to  any 
item  results  in  a  unit  or  lump  sum  price  in 
excess  of  a  conservative  and  fully  Justifiable 
price,  the  unit  or  lump  sum  price  as  reformed 
will  not  exceed  said  conservative  and  fully 
Justifiable  price,  which  principle  is  acceptable 
to  the  Contractor;  and 

Whereas,  reformation  of  the  contract  as 
hereinafter  provided  is  hereby  determined  to 
be  advantageous  to  the  Government  both  be- 
cause It  will  permit  immediate  commence- 
ment of  work  on  an  urgently  needed  project 
to  supply  water  to  the  Rapid  City  Air  Force 
Base,  and  because  the  contract  as  reformed 
win  result  m  a  cost  to  the  Government  of 
$1,715,961  lower  than  the  Government's  orig- 
inal cost  estimate  and  $632,096.50  lower  than 
the  next  low  bid. 

Now,  THEREFORE,  the  parties  hereto  mutu- 
ally agree  as  follows: 

1.  The  respective  unit  prices  for  Items 
1,  2,  5.  9.  10,  11  and  12  are  hereby  deleted 
from  the  schedule  of  Specifications  No.  DC- 
3783  and  the  contract  is  hereby  reformed  by 
substitution  of  unit  and  extended  prices  for 
said  Items  •  •  •  (followed  by  new  data  as 
to  price  and  amount  for  the  seven  items 
mentioned  I . 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Increase  in  unit  and  lump  sum  prices 
as  above  provided  result  In  an  increase  of 
$485,265  In  the  total  amount  of  the  con- 
tract based  upon  the  estimated  quantities 
stated  in  the  schedule. 

2.  In  consideration  of  the  Government's 
waiving  its  right  to  rescind  the  contract,  the 
Contractor  hereby  accepts  the  foregoing  re- 
formed unit  and  lump  sum  prices  in  full 
satisfaction  of  all  of  Its  rights  arising  out 
of  or  In  any  way  connected  with  mistakes 
In  its  bid,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
unit  and  lump  sum  prices  stated  in  Article 
1  hereof  in  several  cases  do  not  refiect  in- 
creases equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
errors  claimed  by  the  Contractor  and  found 
by   the    Comptroller   General. 

24.  Although  the  Amendatory  Agreement 
of  November  17.  1952,  refers  in  the 
"whereas"  clauses  to  the  parties  having 
"heretofore  entered  Into"  a  contract  for 
Pactola  Dam.  and  to  a  copy  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  decision  as  being  attached 
as  Exhibit  A.  at  the  time  the  Amendatory 
Agreement  was  signed  on  November  17.  1952. 
the  parties  did  not  have  possession  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  decision,  and  Adler 
did  not  sign  and  deliver  the  contract  Itself 
until  immediately  following  the  signing  of 
the  Amendatory  Agreement,  but  did  so  prior 
to  leaving  the  conference.  Adler  did  not 
receive  a  copy  of  the  Amendatory  Agreement 
of  November  17.  until  November  28.  1952, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  demanded 
it  earlier.  Also,  while  the  concluding 
"whereas"  clause  of  the  Amendatory  Agree- 
ment refers  to  the  fact  that  the  revised  con- 
tract price  was  lower  than  the  next  low  bid 
by  $632,096.50,  in  fact  the  next  lower  bid 
had  expired  by  its  own  terms  prior  to 
October  31.  1952.  and  hence  was  no  longer 
available. 

25.  On  or  about  November  28,  1952.  Adler 
received  for  the  first  time  a  copy  of  the 
November  14,  1952,  decision  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  which  held  In  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  evidence 
of  record  there  appears  no  doubt  that  errors 
were  made  In  the  bid.  Furthermore,  the 
evidence  reasonably  established  that  except 
for  the  errors  the  prices  for  the  various 
items  would  have  been  as  alleged.  The  bid  of 
Adler  Construction  Company,  If  It  be  cor- 
rected. Is  still  approximately  $500,000  lower 
than  the  next-lowest  bid  received. 

It  is  reported  that  the  project  involved 
was  recently  approved  by  Congress  for  im- 
mediate construction  In  order  to  make 
available  a  much  needed  water  supply  for 
the  Rapid  City  Air  Force  Base  of  the  Stra- 
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teglc  Air  Command,  and  the  work  is  of  a 
highly  urgent  nature.  It  is  further  reported 
that  any  substantial  delay  in  the  matter 
will  make  it  impossible  to  perform  the  nec- 
essary initial  construction  work  before  the 
onset  of  winter  weather  which  would  result 
in  a  full  season's  delay  in  the  ultimate  date 
when  the  water  can  be  furnished  to  the 
Rapid  City  Air  Force  Base  and  that,  there- 
fore, readvertlsement  of  the  work  Is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government.  Under  the  circumstances,  this 
Office  will  not  be  required  to  object  to  the 
correction  of  the  bid  of  the  Adler  Construc- 
tion Company  on  Items  1,  2,  5.  9.  10.  11  and  12 
to  the  prices  hereinbefore  set  forth  and 
entering  into  a  formal  contract  with  the 
company  on  that  basis. 

26.  The  Comptroller  General  totaled  the 
bid  errors  to  $621,465.  instead  of  Adler's 
claim  of  $621,505.  by  rounding  off  to  the 
nearest  cent  the  unit  price  in  several  of  the 
Items. 

27,  On  July  5,  1960,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  latter's  request  for  the  De- 
partment's views  on  the  then-pending  pri- 
vate relief  bill,  S.  3199,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Adler  Construction  Company.  In  the  course 
of  recommending  relief  or  one  of  the  three 
claims  (and  recommending  against  the  other 
two)  then  being  made  by  the  contractor, 
which  related  to  rectifying  its  mistake  In 
bidding,  the  Under  Secretary  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements  of  fact  and  opinion  which 
bear  on  the  contractor's  situation  on  No- 
vember 17.  1952,  when  the  Amendatory 
Agreement  was  presented  to  Adler: 

It  is  believed  that  the  Government  has 
technical  legal  defenses  (i.e.,  statute  of 
limitations  and  failure  to  reserve  the  claim 
In  the  contractor's  release  on  the  contract) 
to  the  contractor's  claim  which  would  pre- 
clude his  recovery  in  the  courts.  And,  apart 
from  the  technical  defenses,  it  Is  doubtful 
that  on  the  merits  the  contractor  could  suc- 
cessfully establish  either  that  duress  was 
involved  in  securing  his  consent  to  the 
amendatory  agreement,  or  that  the  amend- 
atory agreement  was  invalid  for  lack  of 
consideration.  However,  the  Congress,  in  cer- 
tain hardship  situations,  has  granted  legis- 
lative relief  where  the  applicant  does  not 
have  a  legally  enforceable  claim  but  has  a 
claim  presenting  strong  moral  and  equitable 
considerations.  Considered  in  this  light  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Adler's  claim  for  re- 
lief insofar  as  claim  (a)  is  concerned,  has 
such  compelling  considerations  of  fairness 
that  congressional  relief  would  be  warranted. 

In  reaching  the  above  conclusion,  a  num- 
ber cf  considerations  are  involved.  In  the 
first  place.  Adler  was  placed  In  an  exceed- 
ingly precarious  position  by  the  fact  that 
his  bid  was  so  very  low  in  comparison  with 
other  bids  and  the  engineer's  estimate  as  to 
raise  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  perform  the 
contract  without  ruinous  losses.  This  situa- 
tion was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  Involved  at  the  time  In  litigation  from 
which  he  was  unable  to  free  himself  for  a 
sufficient  period  to  give  full  consideration  to 
the  problem.  His  situation  was  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  fact  that  there  were  indica- 
tions that  the  bonding  company  that  had 
furnished  his  bid  bond  would  not  furnish 
a  performance  bond  to  support  the  contract, 
and  in  such  event,  his  bid  bend  in  the 
amount  of  $376,000  would  have  been  subject 
to  forfeit.  This  would  have  had  very  seri- 
ous consequences.  In  all  probability  in  re- 
sulting in  Adler's  complete  financial  ruin. 
Additionally,  the  Government's  urgent  need 
to  get  the  work  under  way  Impelled  it  to 
make  the  rather  precipitous  award  of  con- 
tract, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Adler 
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had  given  verbal  notice  of  serious  errors  in 
his  bid.  Although  the  award  was  not  made 
with  any  Intention  to  prejudice  Adler's  posi- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  the  Government's 
necessity  dictated  a  course  of  action  which 
placed  him  in  a  most  difficult  position. 

With  regard  to  the  negotiations  as  a  result 
of  which  Alder  was  induced  to  accept  the 
amendatory  agreement,  personnel  who  were 
present  at  the  meeting  recall  that  Adler 
appeared  in  response  to  a  telephone  call. 
and  was  unaccompanied  by  legal  counsel  or 
associates.  He  offered  no  serious  opposition 
to  the  Government's  proposal  and  accepted 
the  proposal  precisely  as  it  was  made.  At  the 
time  these  negotiations  took  place,  It  seemed 
to  the  Government  personnel  Involved  a 
proper  course  of  action  In  the  discharge  of 
their  responsibilities.  However,  reviewed  in 
retrospect,  it  is  considered  that  they  were 
overly  zealous  in  their  desire  to  safeguard  the 
Government's  financial  interests,  and  that 
the  the  contractor,  subject  to  such  pressures 
as  he  was  under  at  the  time,  had  or  at  least 
thought  that  he  had  almost  no  alternative 
to  accepting  a  proposition  that  was  seriously 
adverse  to  his  interests  and  one  that  It  is 
now  felt,  in  good  conscience,  the  Government 
should   never  have   made. 

Even  with  Adler's  bid  corrected  in  the  full 
amount  of  the  error  found  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  it  would  still  be  some  $600,000 
below  the  next  low  bid  and  approximately 
$1.(X>0,000.  or  25  percent  below  the  revised 
Government  estimate.  It  is  apparent  that 
even  with  the  error  as  allowed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  Government  had  the 
advantage  of  an  exceedingly  low  bid.  As  a 
result  of  performing  the  contract  at  the  con- 
tract price,  including  the  prices  In  the 
amendatory  agreement,  the  contractor  suf- 
fered continuous  financial  losses,  and  he  has 
been  forced  to  sell  much  of  his  construction 
equipment.  Since  completing  the  Pactola 
Dam  Job,  he  has  been  unable  to  secure  bonds 
covering  Jobs  of  any  substantial  volume  of 
work,  and  has  been  confined  largely  to  sub- 
contracting small  Jobs  from  other  contractors. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  contracting  officer.  In  which  this  De- 
partment concurs,  that  claim  (a)  submitted 
by  the  Adler  Construction  Co.  in  S.  3199  con- 
tains such  elements  of  equity  and  fairness 
that  relief  legislation  to  the  extent  of  $136.- 
532.86  is  warranted.    [Emphasis  supplied.) 

28.  Notice  to  proceed  with  the  work  under 
the  contract  was  issued  on  November  17, 
1952,  thus  establishing  June  25,  1955, 
as  the  original  contract  completion  date  (960 
days).  Time  for  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract was  ultimately  extended  to  August  16, 
1956.  No  liquidated  damages  were  assessed, 
although  the  prospect  existed  until  late  in 
contract  performance. 

29.  The  contract  contained  the  following 
standard  Changed  Conditions  clause: 

Article  4.  Changed  conditions. — Should  the 
contractor  encounter,  or  the  Government 
discover,  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
subsurface  and/or  latent  conditions  at  the 
site  materially  differing  from  those  shown  on 
the  drawings  or  indicated  in  the  specifica- 
tions, or  unknown  conditions  of  an  unusual 
nature  differing  materially  from  those  ordi- 
narily encountered  and  generally  recognized 
as  Inherent  in  work  of  the  character  pro- 
vided for  in  the  plans  and  specifications,  the 
attention  of  the  contracting  officer  shall  be 
called  Immediately  to  such  conditions  before 
they  are  disturbed.  The  contracting  officer 
shall  thereupon  promptly  Investigate  the 
conditions,  and  if  he  finds  that  they  do  so 
materially  differ  the  contract  shall,  with  the 
written  approval  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  his  duly  authorized  representative, 
be  modified  to  provide  for  any  increase  or 
decrease  of  cost  and'or  difference  In  time  re- 
sulting from  such  conditions. 

30.  As  the  work  under  the  project  pro- 
gressed, the  plaintiff  encountered  subsurface 


or  latent  conditions  at  the  site  of  the  main 
dam  foundation  materially  different  from 
those  shown  in  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions, which  made  excavation  and  refill  work 
much  more  difficult  and  costly.  The  defend- 
ant became  aware  of  the  conditions  as  they 
were  uncovered  by  the  plaintiff.  The  condi- 
tions to  be  described  In  subsequent  findings 
are  confined  to  the  foundation  for  the  main 
dam  and.  unless  otherwise  specified,  do  not 
relate  to  other  parts  of  the  project. 

31.  (a)  The  major  claim  of  the  plaintiff  is 
that  foundation  surfaces  acceptable  to  the 
Government  under  the  main  damsite  were 
reachef*  at  substantially  greater  excavated 
depths  below  original  ground  surface  than 
the  contractor  was  led  to  anticipate  from  his 
inspection  of  the  site  and  examination  of  the 
contract  drawings,  specifications,  and  drill 
logs,  and  that  the  foundation  ultimately  ex- 
cavated down  to  "suitable  material."  as  de- 
termined by  the  Oovemment,  was  much 
rougher  and  more  Irregular  than  the  draw- 
ings, specifications  and  drill  logs  portrayed, 
or  than  the  plaintiff's  thorough  prebld  site 
inspection  indicated. 

(b)  It  is  plaintiff's  contention  that  the 
conditions  encountered  were  not  only  ma- 
terially different  "from  those  shown  on  the 
drawings  or  indicated  In  the  specifications" 
(in  the  language  of  the  Changed  Conditions 
article,  supra),  but  that  they  also  greatly  In- 
creased his  costs  by  reducing  operating'  effi- 
ciencies, requiring  additional  equipment, 
prolonging  the  performance  period,  and  re- 
quiring unplanned  performance  under  severe 
winter  weather  conditions,  and  that  the  ad- 
mitted 261  percent  overrun  of  excavation 
(and  corresponding  additional  fill)  paid  for 
at  contract  unit  prices  did  not  properly  re- 
flect or  compensate  for  the  extreme  diffi- 
culties and  added  costs  which  the  subsurface 
conditions  Imposed  on  performance. 

(c)  In  order  to  place  the  problem  in  proper 
perspective,  it  is  first  necessary  to  examine 
closely  the  relevant  specifications,  drawings, 
and  drill  logs  to  determine  what  the  plaintiff 
(and  other  bidders)  could  have  reasonably 
anticipated  in  the  way  of  subsurface  condi- 
tions to  be  encountered  In  the  course  of  ex- 
cavating foundations  for  the  main  damsite. 

32.  Article  2  of  the  contract,  entitled  Speci- 
fications and  Drawings,  provided  In  pert  as 
follows: 

•  *  •  Anything  mentioned  In  the  si>eclfi- 
cations  and  not  showTi  on  the  drawings,  or 
shown  on  the  drawings  and  not  mentioned 
in  the  specifications,  shall  be  of  like  effect 
as  If  shown  or  mentioned  in  both.  In  case  of 
difference  between  drawings  and  speclflca- 
tions,  the  specifications  shall  govern,  in  any 
case  of  discrepancy  in  the  figures,  drawings, 
or  specifications,  the  matter  shall  be  Immedi- 
ately submitted  to  the  contracting  officer, 
without  whose  decision  said  discrepancy  shall 
not  be  adjusted  by  the  contractor,  save  only 
at  his  own  risk  and  expense.*   •   • 

33.  Paragraph  16  of  the  Specifications  re- 
quired that  the  dam  be  constructed  "in  ac- 
cordance with  those  speclflcfttloiis  and  the 
drawings  listed  in  Paragraph  128  here- 
of •  •  •."  Paragraph  128  included  Draw- 
ing No.  494-D-39.  "General  Plan  and  Sec- 
tions," which  in  addition  to  a  general  plan 
drawing  of  the  complete  project,  contained, 
inter  alia,  various  detail  and  section  draw- 
ings entitled  "dam-max!mum  section,"  "pro- 
file on  center  line  of  cutoff  trench-dam," 
and  "concrete  grout  cap."  to  name  a  few 
project  features  that  are  relevant  to  our 
present  inquiry,  plus  miscellaneous  other 
data  as  to  elevations,  camber,  reservoir,  ma- 
terial legends,  dimensional  scales,  etc.  Cer- 
tain errors  and  ambiguities  In  Drawing  No. 
494-D-39  (hereinafter  shortened  to  Drawing 
39),  and  inconsistencies  between  the  draw- 
ing and  specifications,  constitute  the  princi- 
pal basis  for  plaintiff's  contentions  as  to 
Changed  Conditions. 
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34.  (a)  Drawing  39  contains  a  profile  sec- 
tion drawing  entitled  "dam-maximum  sec- 
tion." It  purports  to  show  a  longitudinal 
cross-section  ol  the  main  dam  perpendicular 
to  the  dam  axis,  meaning  a  vertical  end- 
wise slice  of  the  dam  from  Its  upstream  toe 
to  Its  downstream  toe.  The  witnesses  were 
In  marked  disagreement  as  to  whether  the 
drawing  was  designed  to  provide  an  actual 
or  merely  a  theoretical  cross-sectional  loca- 
tion. If  the  former,  they  disagreed  as  to  the 
location  depicted.  If  the  latter,  the  drawing 
is  not  labeled  as  theoretical,  and  the  wit- 
nesses' descriptions  were  contradictory  and 
confusing. 

(b)  The  drawing  Is  perhaps  an  adequate 
diagram  as  to  the  relative  arrangement  of 
the  three  "zones"  of  fill  material,  the  slope 
angles,  reservoir  storage  levels,  and  a  few 
dimensions  and  miscellaneous  Instructions 
paraphrased  from  the  specifications,  but  in 
other  Important  respects  It  Is  misleading, 
erroneous,  self-contradictory,  In  conflict  with 
another  detail  drawing  contained  in  Drawing 
No.  39.  and  In  conflict  with  Specification  17. 

(c)  A  dimension  of  200'.  plus  or  minus.  Is 
specified  for  the  distance  from  the  crest  of 
the  dam  to  the  original  ground  surface,  but 
this  distance  Is  about  214.2'  when  calculated 
by  use  of  the  1"  to  100'  scale  beneath  the 
drawing. 

(d)  Horizontal  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drawing  deplcit  the  original  ground  surface 
and,  below  that,  the  assumed  rock  surface, 
which  Is  shown  to  correspond  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cutoff  trench,  as  well  as  an  Inter- 
mediate undesignated  line  (whether  rock  or 
otherwise  Is  not  specifically  stated)  upon 
which  all  of  the  dam  embankment  rests,  ex- 
cept that  part  above  the  cutoff  trench.  No 
dimensions  are  provided  as  to  the  space  be- 
tween these  surface  and  subsurface  lines  but 
the  maximum  scales  at  16'  between  the 
original  ground  surface  and  the  bottom  of 
the  cutoff  trench,  the  latter  being  the  low- 
est foundation  point.  The  edges  of  the  cutoff 
trench  are  shown  to  be  about  5'  lower  than 
the  contiguous  foundation  line. 

(e)  It  cannot  be  determined  from  examin- 
ing the  drawing  whether  the  undlmensloned 
spaces  separating  the  surface  and  subsurface 
lines  are  supp)osed  to  be  actual  or  theoretical 
(i.e.,  diagrammatic),  or  to  be  average,  mini- 
mum, or  maximum,  or  to  be  any  more  than 
a  design  representation  of  the  obvious,  i.e., 
that  the  original  ground  surface  lies  some- 
where above  the  assumed  rock  surface 
throughout  the  main  damslte. 

35.  (a)  Drawing  39  also  contains  a  detail 
drawing  entitled  "profile  on  center  line  of 
cutoff  trench-dam,"  which  has  on  either 
side  a  1"  to  100'  scale  from  which  can  be 
roughly  computed  the  respective  elevations 
of  the  profile  lines  representing  original 
ground  surface,  assumed  rock  surface,  bot- 
tom of  cutoff  trench,  etc.  The  scale  and  de- 
tails are  too  small  for  an  accurate  calcula- 
tion, but  the  plaintiff  calculated  that  at 
13  equidistant  points  from  end  to  end  of 
the  center  line  of  the  cutoff  trench,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  original  ground  surface  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cutoff  trench  Is  shown 
to  vary  from  3'  to  13'  across  the  valley,  or  an 
average  of  6.3'.  The  Government  computed 
this  average  to  be  7.5'. 

(b)  Either  version  of  the  average,  or  the 
plaintiff's  finding  of  a  13'  maximum  distance, 
is  substantially  less  than  the  16'  difference 
shown  in  the  "dam-maximum  section"  draw- 
ing described  in  finding  34,  a  discrepancy 
that  can  only  be  reconciled  either  by  draft- 
ing errors  or  by  the  supposition  that  the  16' 
difference  shown  In  the  latter  drawing  pre- 
sumably occurred  at  some  point  In  the  cut- 
off trench  other  than  the  center  line  shown 
In  the  drawing  entitled  "profile  on  center  line 
of  cutoff  trenchdam."  It  could  also  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  defendant's  contentlton  that  the 
drawing  was  merely  theoretical  and  not  In- 
tended to  reflect  actual  conditions. 


36.  (a)  Article  2  of  the  contract  directed 
that  in  the  case  of  difference  between  the 
drawings  and  the  specifications,  the  latter 
would  govern.  Paragraph  17  of  the  Specifica- 
tions provided  that  the  dam  "will  have  a 
maximum  height  of  approximately  230  Xeet 
above  the  lowest  foundation." 

(b)  Accordingly,  It  was  reasonable  for  the 
plaintiff  to  conclude.  In  preparing  his  bid. 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  excavation  he 
would  encounter  at  the  main  damslte  would 
be  approximately  10',  i.e.,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  230'  stated  by  paragraph  17  of  the 
Specifications  to  be  the  approximate  height 
of  the  dam  above  the  lowest  foundation 
(clearly  the  bottom  of  the  cutoff  trench)  less 
the  220'  dimension  specified  in  the  dam- 
maximum  section  drawing  to  be  the  distance 
between  the  crest  of  the  dam  and  the  origi- 
nal ground  surface.  A  contractor  would  not 
normally  be  charged  with  knowledge  that  the 
latter  dimension  was  In  possible  error  or 
charged  with  responsibility  to  scale  the  vari- 
ous distances  shown  in  the  drawings  In  order 
to  establish  a  correct  correlation  with  the 
Specifications,  since  the  meaning  of  the 
drawings  In  vital  respects  was  ambiguous  and 
indefinite,  and  these  deficiencies  would  not 
be  Immediately  apparent  to  bidders. 

37.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  drawings  and 
specifications  previously  discussed,  plaintiff 
and  other  bidders  had  available  for  examina- 
tion the  logs  reflecting  the  analysis  of  some 
25  test  cores,  most  of  which  had  been  drilled 
In  1939  In  order  to  ascertain  subsurface  con- 
ditions at  the  damslte.  Elsewhere  In  the  proj- 
ect outside  the  main  damslte,  other  holes  and 
test  pits  were  drilled.  Apparently,  an  un- 
known number  of  drUl  logs  were  not  avail- 
able for  examination. 

(b)  As  admitted  by  Government  witnesses, 
there  were  not  enough  cores  drilled  in  such 
a  large  area  as  the  dam  foundation  (approxi- 
mately 22  football  fields  in  size),  nor  In  the 
proper  locations,  to  provide  an  adequate  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  anticipated  excava- 
tion, although  the  Government's  prebld  esti- 
mates as  to  excavation  quantities  were  based 
primarily  on  conditions  of  the  "assumed  rock 
surface"  lines  on  relevant  contract  drawings. 
Bu  Rec  did  not  approve  Its  chief  designing 
engineer's  recommendation  In  1952  to  drill 
additional  cores,  which.  If  done,  might  have 
permitted  more  accurate  estimates. 

(c)  Estimation  of  excavation  quantities 
from  drill  log  data  Is  Inherently  Inaccurate. 
Furthermore,  the  logs  did  not  provide  a  basis 
for  determining  accurately  either  the  depth 
of  excavation  before  reaching  suitable 
foundation  conditions,  or  for  determining 
the  degree  of  roughness  in  the  underlying 
rock  which  plaintiff  would  encounter  In  the 
course  of  excavating  the  damslte,  particu- 
larly In  the  cutoff  trench  area  of  the  main 
dam  foundation,  where  most  of  the  difficulty 
was  encountered.  Typically,  the  logs  reported 
the  various  stratification  of  the  soils  and 
rocks  according  to  types  and  depths  shown 
In  the  contents  of  each  core  drill,  but  from 
the  description  given  It  could  not  be  accu- 
rately determined  what  substances  would 
have  to  be  removed  to  what  depths  In  reach- 
ing suitable  foundation  conditions,  or  at  what 
point  suitable  foundation  conditions  would 
be  reached,  even  if  the  cores  had  been  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  adjacent  to  provide  a 
readable  and  reliable  pattern. 

(d)  The  cores  themselves  were  available 
for  examination,  but  they  were  not  com- 
plete and  those  that  existed  were  badly 
weathered  and  decomposed  In  the  course 
of  storage  conditions  over  a  protracted 
period,  so  an  examination  of  them  would 
not  have  added  substantially  to  the  In- 
formation available  from  the  log  reports. 
Proof  of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  log  re- 
ports as  a  basis  for  predicting  subsurface 
conditions  or  depths  of  necessary  excavation 
is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  testimony  of 
Government  witnesses  but  also  by  the  261 


percent  variance  In  the  Government's  prebld 
estimates  of  quantities  of  excavation  at  the 
damslte.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  for  both 
parties  was  overwhelmingly  to  the  effect 
that  there  were  not  nearly  enough  cores 
drilled  to  be  helpful,  and  that  very  little 
could  be  Interpreted  from  the  logs  as  a 
forecast  of  excavation  quantities,  ultimate 
foundation  elevations,  regularity  or  rough- 
ness of  the  ultimate  foundation,  etc. 

(e)  The  unreliability  of  the  drill  logs  to 
predict  depth  of  excavation  Is  demonstrated 
In  Defendant's  Exhibit  58,  which  plots  each 
of  the  drill  holes  In  the  main  damslte  and 
as  to  each  reports  the  depth  of  estimated 
overburden  (taken  from  a  Bu  Rec  study 
made  In  July  1951)  and  the  actual  depth  of 
excavation  which  was  experienced.  In  many 
instances,  the  estimates  were  at  sharp  vari- 
ance with  experienced  depths. 

38.  (a)  Paragraph  55(b)  of  the  Specifica- 
tions provided  that  excavation  of  the  dam 
foundations   should   be — 

•  •  •  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  remove  all 
materials  not  suitable  for  the  foundation  of 
the  dam  •  *  *,  as  determined  by  the  con- 
tracting officer.  The  unsuitable  materials 
to  be  removed  shall  Include  all  topsoil,  rub- 
bish, vegetable  matter  of  every  kind  in- 
cluding roots,  and  all  other  perishable  or 
objectionable  materials  that  might  Inter- 
fere with  the  proper  bonding  of  the  em- 
bankments with  the  foundations,  or  the 
proper  compaction  of  the  materials  in  the 
embankments,  or  that  may  be  otherwise  ob- 
jectionable. All  loose,  soft,  or  disintegrated 
rock  shall  be  removed  to  the  extent  directed 
by  the  contracting  officer  from  the  abut- 
ments of  the  dam  •  •  •  embarkments. 
•  •  •  Cutoff  trenches,  as  shown  In  the 
drawings,  shall  be  excavated  to  suitable 
rock  foundations  for  the  dam  •  •  •  em- 
bankment.*  •    • 

(b)  The  suitability  of  the  foundation  sur- 
faces depended  on  the  nature  of  the  fill 
material  to  be  deposited  In  the  particular 
areas  of  the  dam  foundation.  For  example, 
In  those  areas  of  the  excavated  foundation 
surfaces  on  which  Zone  1  material  was  to 
be  deposited  and  compacted,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  all  overburden  down  to  clean 
rock  surfaces  wlihout  sands,  gravel,  silt, 
muck,  ponds  of  water,  or  compressible  ma- 
terial, particularly  In  the  cutoff  trench  area. 
These  standards  were  somewhat  relaxed  out- 
side the  cutoff  trench  area  so  as  to  permit 
small  pockets  of  silt  and  sands  under  Zone  1 
fill  that  were  not  substantially  different 
from  Zone  1  material. 

39.  Assuming  the  validity  of  the  plaintiff's 
reliance  on  the  Bu  Rec  representation,  drawn 
from  the  contract  documents,  that  plaintiff 
would  encounter  a  maximum  excavation  at 
the  damslte  of  approximately  10'  to  reach 
suitable  foundation  conditions,  actual  e.Kca- 
vatlon  experienced  at  the  damslte  greatly 
exceeded  this,  as  shown  In  cross-section 
drawings  which  were  maintained  by  Bu  Rec 
for  progress  payment  purposes  and  which 
reflected  In  great  detail  the  actual  excava- 
tion quantities  and  depths  at  periodic  time 
Intervals,  as  well  as  the  roughness  of  the 
foundation  terrain. 

40.  (a)  In  preparing  the  bid  Invitations. 
Bu  Rec  estimated  a  total  excavation  of  132.- 
955  cu.  yd.  of  overburden  under  the  main 
damslte  to  reach  suitable  foundation  condi- 
tions. This  estimate  was  based  on  the  re- 
moval of  an  average  of  2'  of  overburden 
above  elevation  4,450'  (which  presumably 
would  be  on  the  left  and  right  abutments) 
and  5'  below  that  elevation  (which  would 
presumably  be  the  bottom  of  the  dam  gen- 
erally), plus  an  average  of  3'  more  for  the 
cutoff  trench  area  to  get  down  to  bedrock 
there  as  specifications  required.  This  esti- 
mate contrasts  with  the  representation  In 
the  drawings  and  specifications  of  a  10'  max- 
imum excavation  below  ground  surface,  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  foundation,  or  the  ap- 
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proximately  16'  depth  of  the  bottom  of  the 
cutoff  trench  shown  In  the  dam-maximum 
section  drawing,  which  Is  part  of  contract 
Drawing  39. 

(b)  Plaintiff  actually  excavated  a  total  of 
347.246  cu.  yd.  for  the  main  dam  founda- 
tion, an  increase  of  214,291  cu.  yd.,  or  2261 
percent,  over  Bu  Rec's  precontract  estimate 
of  132,955  cu.  yd.  Item  2  of  the  Schedule 
provided  an  estimate  of  420.000  cu.  yd.  of 
overburden  excavation  in  open  cut  which 
was  for  excavation  out  of  the  total  420,000 
cu.  yd.  to  the  main  dam  foundation,  but 
from  the  contract  drawings  it  was  possible 
lo  make  a  rough  allocation  of  the  420,000 
cu.  yd.  to  the  various  locations,  including 
the  main  dam  foundation.  The  overrun  In 
material  to  refill  the  dam  embankment, 
which  required  extraction  from  borrow 
sources  and  transportation  to  and  placem2nt 
in  the  dam  embankment,  was  327,617  cu. 
yd. 

(c)  General  Condition  4  of  the  contract 
advised  that  the  quantities  estimated  In  the 
Schedule  were  "approximations  for  com- 
paring bids,  and  no  claim  shall  be  made 
against  the  Government  for  excess  or  defi- 
ciency therein,  actual  or  relative.  •  •  •" 

41.  Contract  Schedule  Items  2.  3.  4.  5,  and 
6,  which  comprised  generally  open-cut  ex- 
cavation wherever  it  occurred  for  the  dam 
and  dikes,  plus  excavation  for  the  tunnel, 
gate  chamber,  and  access  shaft,  were  esti- 
mated by  Bu  Rec  prior  to  the  contract  Invi- 
tations in  the  collective  quantity  of  753,840 
cu.  yd.,  but  performed  in  the  net  quantity 
of  1,002.315.2  cu.  yd.  for  a  collective  over- 
run of  248.475.2  cu.  yd.  (Including  in  the 
computation  an  underrun  of  19.515  cu.  yd. 
for  Schedule  Item  3),  or  an  increase  of  24.8 
percent. 

42.  Contract  SchediUe  Items  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14.  15.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  and 
25,  which  comprised  generally  the  stripping 
and  excavation  of  borrow  areas  and  rock 
sources  and  transportation  of  the  material 
to  the  dam  and  dike  embankments,  and 
backfill  and  deposit  of  rock  and  other  fill  on 
the  several  embankments,  were  estimated  by 
Bu  Rec  prior  to  the  contract  invitations  In 
the  total  quantity  of  8,376.000  cu.  yd.,  but 
performed  In  the  net  quantity  of  8,696,421 
cu.  yd.,  for  a  net  overrun  of  320,421  cu.  yd. 
(including  in  the  computation  underruns 
totaling  279,444  cu.  yd  for  Items  12,  13,  14, 
18,  19,  24,  and  25),  or  an  Increase  of  3.7 
percent. 

43.  These  statistics,  however,  must  be  read 
with  discrimination.  By  totaling  net  overruns 
throughout  the  project,  they  fall  to  reflect 
the  concentration  of  overruns  in  the  main 
dam  area  Itself,  which  is  the  only  area 
claimed  by  plaintiff  to  be  responsible  for  his 
difficulties.  Furthermore,  the  statistics  of  ex- 
cavation quantities  fall  to  reflect  the  severity 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  excavation 
was  performed. 

44.  Although  the  cutoff  trench  below  the 
main  damslte  was  designed  to  have  a  maxi- 
mum width  of  150'  and  a  particular  config- 
uration both  horizontally  and  vertically.  In 
actual  fact  the  designed  shape  for  the  cutoff 
trench  was  followed  only  roughly.  Its  out- 
lines became  amorphous  as  it  became  pro- 
gressively more  necessary  to  excavate  the 
contiguous  foundation  areas  down  to  rock 
In  order  to  reach  suitable  foundation  con- 
ditions as  determined  by  the  contracting  of- 
ficer. Thus,  the  horizontal  outlines  of  the 
cutoff  trench  became  indistinguishable  from 
the  highly  irregular  surrounding  foundation 
surfaces,  in  certain  places  extending  from 
300'  to  500"  In  width,  as  compared  with  the 
maximum  designed  width  of  150'.  Due  to  the 
extreme  irregularity  of  the  rock  surface  that 
characterized  much  of  the  excavated  dam 
foundation,  the  cavity  design  disappeared  or 
became  Indistinct. 

45.  By  February  1,  1954,  plaintiff  had  ex- 
cavated In  excess  of  119,660  cu.  yd.  of  Item 
2  material    (excavation  overburden  In  open 
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cut)  from  the  main  dam  foundation,  and  by 
March  2,  1954,  had  exceeded  the  Govern- 
ment's prebld  estimate  of  420,000  cu.  yd. 
of  Item  2  excavated  material  from  all  areas 
of  the  project.  Plaintiff  was  then  ahead  of  its 
construction   progress   plan    for   excavation. 

46.  Of  the  overrun  of  314.291  cu.  yd.  of 
excavation  from  the  main  dam  foundation, 
the  Government  classified  208.597  cu.  yd.  (or 
97.4  percent)  as  Item  2  material,  the  con- 
tract price  for  which  was  53  cents  per  cu. 
yd.,  and  5,693  cu.  yd.  (or  2.6  percent)  as 
Item  3  material  at  a  contract  price  of  $1.20 
per  cu.  yd.  Prior  to  bid,  the  Government 
had  estimated  that  10  percent  of  the  total 
excavation  for  the  main  dam  foundation 
would  constitute  Item  3  material. 

47.  Paragraph  52  of  the  Specifications  pro- 
vided In  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

52.  Classification  of  excavation.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  these  specifications,  for 
stripping  and  conmion  excavation  In  borrow 
areas,  excavated  materials  wUl  be  classified 
for  payment  only  as  follows : 

(a)  Excavation,  all  classes.  Includes: 

(1)  Rock  excavation. — Rock  excavation  in- 
cludes all  solid  rock  In  place  which  cannot  be 
removed  until  loosened  by  blasting,  barring, 
or  wedging  and  all  boulders  or  detached 
pieces  of  solid  rock  more  than  1  cubic  yard 
In  volume.  •  •  • 

(2)  Common  excavation. — Common  ex- 
cavation Includes  all  material  other  than  rock 
excavation  and  overburden  excavation  •  •  •. 

(b)  Excavation  overburden.— Excavation, 
overburden.  In  open-cut  will  Include  all  com- 
mon excavation  which  can  be  performed 
without  blasting  regardless  of  depth. 

•  •  *  On  written  request  of  the  contractor, 
made  within  20  days  after  the  receipt  of  any 
monthly  estimate,  a  statement  of  the  quan- 
tities and  classifications  of  excavation  be- 
tween successive  stations  or  in  otherwise  des- 
ignated locations  included  In  said  estimate 
wUl  be  furnished  to  the  contractor  within 
10  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  request.  The 
statement  will  be  considered  as  satisfactory 
to  the  contractor  unless  specific  objections 
thereto,  with  reasons  therefor,  are  filed  with 
the  contracting  officer.  In  writing,  within  20 
days  after  receipt  of  said  statement  by  the 
contractor  or  the  contractors  representative 
on  the  work.  Failure  to  file  such  written 
objections  with  reasons  therefor  within  said 
20  days  shall  be  considered  a  waiver  of  all 
claims  based  on  alleged  erroneous  estimates 
of  quantities  or  Incorrect  classification  of 
materials  for  the  work  covered  by  such  state- 
ment. 

48.  Paragraph  55(b)  of  the  Specifications, 
entitled  "Excavation  In  open-cut,"  provided 
in  pertinent  part  as  follows : 

(b)  Excavation  for  foundations  of  dam  and 
dike  embankments. — The  entire  areas  to  be 
occupied  by  the  dam  and  dike  embankments 
or  such  portions  thereof  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  contracting  officer,  shall  be  excavated 
to  a  sufficient  depth  to  remove  all  materials 
not  suitable  for  the  foundation  of  the  dam 
and  dike  embankments,  as  determined  by 
the  contracting  officer.  The  unsuitable  mate- 
rials to  be  removed  shall  include  all  topsoil, 
rubbish,  vegetable  matter  of  every  kind  in- 
cluding roots,  and  all  other  perishable  or 
objectionable  materials  that  might  Interfere 
with  the  proper  bonding  of  the  embank- 
ments with  the  foundations,  or  the  proper 
compaction  of  the  materials  In  the  embank- 
ments, or  that  may  be  otherwise  objection- 
able. All  loose,  soft,  or  disintegrated  rock 
shall  be  removed  to  the  extent  directed  by  the 
contracting  officer  from  the  abutments  of  the 
dam  and  dike  embankments.  Slopes  of  the 
abutments  shall  be  reduced  to  provide  satis- 
factory' foundation  contours,  as  shown  on  the 
drawings  or  as  directed.  Cutoff  trenches,  as 
shown  on  the  drawings,  shall  be  excavated 
to  suitable  rock  foundations  for  the  dam  and 
dike  embankments.  •  •  • 

49.  In  January  1953.  Bu  Rec  officials  con- 
ferred with  each  other  on  the  question  of 


classification  of  excavated  materials.  There 
was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  Interpretation  to  be  given  the  language 
of  the  specifications  classifying  excavated 
materials  for  payment  purposes.  The  confer- 
ees decided  that  the  criterion  for  classifica- 
tion of  excavated  materials  between  'Exca- 
vation—all classes  "  and  "Excavation— over- 
burden" was  as  to  whether  blasting  or  its 
equivalent  (ie..  barring  and  wedging)  was 
necessary.  By  then,  the  plaintiff  had  made 
verbal  protests  as  to  classification  of  some 
excavated  material,  but  no  written  protest. 
50.  The  plaintiff's  first  written  protest  of 
record  regarding  the  Government's  classifica- 
tion of  excavation  for  pay  purposes  was  dated 
February  27.  1954.  and  read  in  pertinent  part 
as  follows: 

We  are,  at  this  time,  protesting  the  method 
of  classification  with  reference  to  contract 
Item  No.  3,  Excavation,  All  Classes  In  open 
cut.  •  •  •  Our  Interpretation  of  the  contract 
classification  of  Excavation.  All  Classes  In- 
cludes the  excavation  of  both  rock  and  com- 
mon materials,  and  the  Item  of  Excavation, 
Overburden  includes  only  all  overburden, 
which  item  of  overburden,  we  Interpret  to 
include  unsuitable  materials  such  as  top 
sou,  float  rock,  rubbish,  roots  and  othe- 
perlshable  materials. 

•  .  . 

The  specifications  provide  that  Excavation. 
All  Classes,  Includes  both  rock  excavation 
and  common  excavation  and  therefore  the 
xise  of  explosives  is  not  necessary  to  place  the 
material  into  the  All  Classes  classification. 
The  item  of  Excavation,  overburden  we  in- 
terpret to  be  a  surface-stripping  excavation 
only  and  after  the  overburden  has  been  ex- 
cavated the  material  falls  into  the  All  Classes 
classification  of  excavation. 

51.  (a)  The  plaintiff's  protest  of  February 
27,  1954,  remained  unanswered  for  a  pro- 
tracted period.  In  the  meantime,  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  plaintiff  made  any  formal  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  paragraph  52  of  the 
Specifications  as  to  challenging  the  monthly 
estimates  of  quantities  and  classifications  of 
excavation. 

(b)  On  October  22, 1954,  the  plaintiff's  pro- 
test of  February  27.  1954,  was  forwarded  to 
Bu  Rec  by  the  Government's  construction  en- 
gineer with  a  request  for  a  formal  opinion 
as  to  proper  criteria  for  excavation  classifica- 
tion if  the  criteria  agreed  upon  by  the  Bu 
Rec  conferees  In  January  1953  was  not  to 
govern.  The  Government  construction  engl- 
neer's  letter  of  October  22,  1954.  to  Bu  Rec 
enclosed  a  proposed  letter  of  reply  to  Adler. 
which  the  construction  engineer  had  pre- 
pared but  had  not  sent  to  plaintiff  pending 
approval  by  superiors  at  Bu  Rec. 

(c)  By  this  time,  the  construction  engi- 
neer had  discussed  the  excavation  problem 
with  Adler  a  number  of  times;  and  in  the 
meantime,  by  October  1,  1954.  the  overrun  of 
excavation  at  the  main  damslte  had  reached 
approximately  184,000  cu.  yd.  (303,140  cu.  yd. 
total  excavation  at  main  damslte,  less  Gov- 
ernment prebld  estimate  of  119.660  cu.  yd). 
By  then,  also,  Adler  had  commenced  to  refill 
the  excavated  areas  of  the  main  damslte  to 
form  the  dam  embankment,  so  the  physical 
features  of  certain  areas  of  the  foundation 
area  were  covered  over  and  olascured  from 
view,  assuming  their  visibility  would  have 
aided  in  the  excavation  classification  prob- 
lem, or  In  the  determination  of  foundation 
conditions  encountered. 

52.  (a)  Having  received  no  reply  from  his 
Bu  Rec  superiors  to  his  communication  of 
October  22,  1954.  the  Government  construc- 
tion engineer  wrote  again  to  his  Bu  Rec 
superiors  on  April  26.  1956.  enclosing  Adler's 
protest  letter  of  February  27.  1954.  and  a  pro- 
posed reply  to  It  which  he  had  drafted  but 
withheld  pending  authorization  of  his  supe- 
riors to  forward  it  to  Adler. 

(b)    The  Government  construction  engl- 
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neer's  letter  of  April  26,  1956,  to  his  Bu  Rec 
superiors  reviewed  the  excavation  clasalflca- 
tlon  problem,  reported  some  Intra-Bureau 
conflicts  concerning  proper  Interpretation  of 
the  earthwork  specifications  as  to  excavation 
classification,  adhered  to  his  earlier  view  that 
the  proper  criterion  to  distinguish  between 
"all  classes"  excavation  and  "overburden" 
excavation  was  the  necessity  for  blasting 
which  characterized  the  former,  discussed 
particular  conditions  where  all-classes  ma- 
terial must  be  blasted  to  get  access  to  pockets 
of  common  excavation  requiring  removal,  and 
enclosed  sketches  illustrating  typical  geologi- 
cal formations  presenting  this  problem. 

(c)  The  letter  of  April  26.  1956.  enclosed  a 
proposed  reply  to  Adler's  original  Inquiry  of 
February  27.  1954.  which  expressed  "regret 
that  reply  has  been  delayed." 

(d)  The  letter  of  April  26,  1956,  also  stated 
that  Adler  had  made  no  formal  written  pro- 
test to  date  but  that  one  was  expected,  and 
requested  a  Bu  Rec  opinion. 

(e)  By  April  26,  1956,  the  project  was  near- 
Ing  completion. 

53.  In  classifying  the  excavated  materials 
for  pay  purposes  under  the  specifications,  the 
Government  classified  and  paid  for  as  over- 
burden "The  sand,  mud  and  gravels.  Includ- 
ing loose  detached  rock  of  various  sizes  less 
than  one  cubic  yard  •  •  *."  Plaintiff  con- 
siders that  such  materials  should  have  been 
classified  and  paid  for  as  "Excavation — all 
classes."  Plaintiff  also  contends  that  all  of  the 
214.291  cu.  yd.  of  overrun  in  excavation  and 
In  the  main  dam  foundation  should  have 
been  classified  and  paid  for  as  "Excavation — 
all  classes." 

54.  (a)  Plaintiff  had  an  orderly  plan  for 
the  progressive  completion  of  the  project,  In- 
cludins;  sequentially:  clearing  of  the  con- 
struction and  borrow  areas,  excavation  of  the 
dlx'erslon  and  outlet  tunnels  and  of  the  two 
dike  foundations.  Installation  of  grout  cap 
concrete  in  the  dikes,  excavation  of  the  ver- 
tical shaft  for  the  tunnel,  construction  of  a 
cofferdam  at  the  downstream  toe  of  the  main 
dam  by  using  some  of  the  burden  removed 
from  the  main  dam  area,  diversion  of  the 
stream  after  completion  of  the  tunnel  and 
stilUn?:  basin,  removal  of  all  overburden  from 
the  bottom  and  abutments  of  the  main  dam- 
site,  excavation  for  and  placement  of  grout 
cap  concrete  in  main  damslte,  and  drilling 
and  grouting  of  tlie  subfoundation  area  for 
the  main  dam. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  foundation  of  the  main 
dam  has  been  completely  excavated.  Includ- 
ing the  cutoff  trench,  and  the  grout  cap  and 
grouting  had  been  completed.  It  was  then 
planned  to  commence  the  placement  of  fill 
for  the  main  dam  by  placing  limited  amounts 
of  Zone  2  (fine  rock  fill)  and  Zone  3  (large 
rock  fill)  materials  at  the  downstream  toe. 
and  spreading  Zone  1  fill  material  (earth) 
over  the  rest  of  the  bottom.  The  three  types 
of  fill  for  the  main  dam  were  to  be  placed 
over  ttie  entire  damslte  in  successive  layers 
from  abutment  to  abutment,  and  from  toe 
to  toe,  so  as  to  provide  operating  room  for 
the  efficient  use  of  the  earth-moving  and 
placement  equipment. 

(c)  Thereafter,  the  remaining  concrete 
structures  and  roadways  would  be  completed, 
temporary  haul  roads  would  be  removed,  the 
area  would  be  generally  beautified  and  land- 
scaped, and  the  residuals  of  the  contractor's 
presence  would  be  removed. 

Id)  The  plaintiffs  progress  chart  projected 
removal  of  all  the  scheduled  420,000  cu.  yd.  of 
overburden  by  March  31.  1954.  and  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  project  In  950  days  ending 
June  25.  1955. 

55.  (a)  Plaintiff  adhered  roughly  to  Its 
schedvUe  until  about  February  1954.  At  the 
outset,  and  subsequently  as  needed.  It  moved 
In  an  adequate  supply  of  equipment  In  good 
condition.  Equipment  and  labor  forces  were 
deployed  at  the  outset  as  scheduled.  The 
dikes  were  started  In  early  1953  and  substan- 
tially completed  by  the  end  of  the  1953  con- 


struction season,  without  encountering  any 
untoward  subsurface  conditions  departing 
from  those  anticipated.  The  stripping  exca- 
vation operation  (i.e.,  overburden  removal) 
for  the  main  dam  foundation  was  started  In 
mld-1953  In  the  area  of  the  abutments  on 
either  side  of  the  dam  and  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  bottom  area  adjacent  to  both  sides  of 
the  creek. 

(b)  By  December  20.  1953.  the  cofferdam 
was  completed  with  materials  removed  from 
the  dam  foundation,  the  outlet  works  and 
diversion  tunnel  were  completed,  and  the 
creek  diverted.  Thereafter,  the  river  section 
of  the  dam  area  was  stripped  and  excavated 
and  the  materials  thus  obtained  were  used 
to  complete  the  cofferdam. 

(c)  By  the  end  of  February  1954.  plaintiff 
had  excavated  virtually  all  of  the  scheduled 
quantity  of  Item  2  overburden  from  the 
main  dam  foundation,  but  had  not  reached 
foundation  surfaces  suitable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. By  March  2.  1954,  It  had  excavated 
the  full  amount  of  the  Item  2  materials 
(420.000  cu.  yd.)  estimated  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  entire  project,  and.  accord- 
ingly, was  slightly  ahead  of  Its  own  schedule 
at  that  time.  By  this  time,  the  plantlff  en- 
countered the  difficult  subsurface  conditions 
described  elsewhere  in  these  findings,  and 
the  Government  representatives  directed 
that  excavation  be  continued  until  suitable 
foundation  conditions  were  reached. 

56.  (a)  As  a  result  of  the  subsurface  con- 
ditions encountered  In  the  excavation  of  the 
main  dam  foundation,  the  plantiff's  plans 
for  utilizing  his  equipment  and  labor  forces 
were  badly  disrupted  and  thrown  off  sched- 
ule. He  was  forced  to  perform  the  foundation 
excavation  and  refill  In  a  piecemeal  manner 
and  In  small  areas  at  a  time.  Instead  of  the 
large  sections  which  he  had  contemplated, 
thus  frustrating  the  efficient  use  of  his 
equipment  and  operating  personnel. 

(b)  In  stripping  off  unsuitable  materials 
and  excavating  overburden,  he  encountered 
numerous  projections  of  solid.  Irregular  rock, 
which  deprived  his  construction  equipment 
of  room  to  maneuver  efficiently  in  the  con- 
fined areas  dictated  by  the  obstructions.  In 
such  areas,  his  large  tractors  and  highspeed, 
rubber-tired  scrapers  could  not  be  used  to 
full  advantage  because  of  the  abrupt  drops 
and  protrusions. 

(c)  Excavation  and  refill  proceeded  on  a 
random,  disorganized  basis.  Much  of  the  ex- 
cavation had  to  be  performed  with  small 
backhoes  and  by  hand,  Instead  of  equipment 
designed  for  more  efficient  performance. 
Quantities  of  excavated  material  had  to  be 
loaded  onto  small  trucks  for  removal,  and 
the  arrival  and  departure  traffic  pattern  for 
these  vehicles  was  forced  by  the  terrain  to 
be  circuitous.  Instead  of  being  able  to  place 
fill  In  quantity  sequence  over  large  areas,  It 
had  to  be  accomplished  In  small  segments 
as  they  became  available.  Material  required 
abnormal  rehandllng.  Ramps  had  to  be  con- 
structed to  enable  vehicles  to  negotiate  pre- 
cipitate changes  In  elevations. 

(d)  In  some  areas,  from  15'  to  20'  of  over- 
btirden  had  to  be  removed  before  hitting  the 
tops  of  rock  formations  and  dropping  Into 
pockets  to  additional  depths  of  10'  to  15', 
some  of  which  could  not  be  reached  by  a 
34 -yard  backhoe. 

(e)  The  conditions,  as  described  In  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  finding,  pre- 
vailed over  extensive  areas  of  the  main  dam 
foundation,  and  are  graphically  depicted  In 
a  number  of  photographs  which  were  taken 
at  progressive  stages  of  performance.  The 
depths  of  excavation  are  also  reflected  In  the 
cross-section  excavation  drawings  discussed, 
supra. 

(f)  Since  approximately  83  percent  of  all 
excavation  and  refill  work  to  be  performed 
In  the  entire  project  concerned  the  main 
dam  itself,  any  substantial  overrun  of  exca- 
vation In  the  main  dam  foundation  area  was 


critical  to  the  construction  progress  of  the 
entire  project. 

57.  (a)  On  December  2,  1954.  Bu  Rec  wrote 
its  construction  engineer  at  the  worksite, 
expressing  concern  that  the  plaintiff's  revised 
construction  program,  because  of  the  heavy 
overruns  In  the  excavation  at  the  main  dam- 
slte (With  which  Bu  Rec  was  familiar  because 
of  its  Increasingly  accurate  method  of  report- 
ing excavation  quantities) .  was  4  or  5  months 
behind  tahe  original  completion  schedule, 
and  recommended  that  plaintiff  be  "urged  to 
com.plete  the  work  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  In  order  to  minimize  the  assessment 
of  liquidated  damages." 

(b)  On  May  4,  1955.  a  Government  Inspec- 
tor visiting  the  worksite  advised  Bu  Rec  that 
"arrangements  for  speeding  up  his  [plain- 
tiff's] operation  should  be  completed  and  In 
operation  at  present."  After  summarizing  the 
work  status  and  the  overrun  situation,  the 
Inspector  concluded  that  'Unless  the  contrac- 
tor is  able  to  better  organize  his  work  and 
speed  up  his  operation  it  will  be  Impossible 
to  complete  construction  this  year." 

(c)  On  June  15.  1955,  the  construction 
engineer  at  the  worksite  advised  Bu  Rec  that 
"We  are  continuing  otir  advice  that  he 
[plaintiff]  should  accelerate  production  to 
complet*  the  fill  this  calendar  year."  He  anti- 
cipated the  work  would  go  into  the  winter 
months." 

58.  On  June  22,  1955,  the  construction 
engineer  at  Pactola,  In  acknowledging  plain- 
tiff's revised  construction  program  (which  he 
said  was  not  satisfactory),  pointed  out  that 
It  would  be  impossible  to  Install  any  volume 
of  Zone  2  rock  fill  and  rock  fines  fill  on  the 
main  dam  embankment  during  the  ensuing 
winter  months  of  freezing  weather,  because 
of  the  specification  requirement  for  wetting 
the  material,  and  continued : 

In  order  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
may  meet  Its  commitments,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  completion  of  relocated  Highway  85A. 
reroute  of  traffic,  and  start  of  water  storage, 
it  Is  necessary  that  the  embankment  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  at 
the  latest.  Please  review  your  construction 
program  and  equipment  needs  with  a  view 
to  increasing  production  on  all  lagging  fea- 
tures and  particularly  those  rock  Items  which 
you  now  Indicate  will  not  be  completed  until 
March  1956. 

59.  On  October  14,  1955,  the  construction 
engineer  at  Pactola  described  to  Bu  Rec  the 
plaintiff's  arrangements  to  procure  additional 
equipment  and  items  of  additional  work  re- 
maining to  be  done  during  the  forthcoming 
cold  weather.  The  letter  further  stated  as 
follows: 

As  you  know,  for  many  months  we  have 
been  urging  the  contractor  to  acquire  more 
equipment  to  expedite  completion  of  his 
work.  I  feel  that  we  have  exerted  every  pos- 
sible Influence  in  that  direction.  From  time 
to  time  we  have  been  advised  by  him  of 
proposed  purchases,  rental  deals,  and  Im- 
pending subcontracts,  all  of  which  failed  to 
materialize. 

60  (a)  During  the  progress  of  the  work, 
plaintiff  called  attention  of  Bu  Rec  repre- 
sentatives to  changed  subsurface  conditions, 
which  (according  to  plaintiff)  differed  from 
those  anticipated  by  the  specifications  and 
contract. 

(b)  On  June  15,  1955,  plaintiff  wrote  to  Bu 
Rec  requesting  a  419-day  time  extension, 
consisting  of  234  days  for  overruns  In  over- 
burden excavation  at  the  main  dam  founda- 
tion and  185  days  for  a  correlative  overrun 
In  excavation  at  Rock  Source  B  needed  to 
fill  the  main  dam  embankment.  The  request 
for  a  419-day  time  extension  was  reduced 
by  plaintiff  to  329  days  by  certain  offsets 
which  are  relevant  to  the  Immediate  con- 
troversy. 

(c)  The  letter  of  June  15.  1955,  left  open 
the  posslbUlty  of  further  time  extensions 
being  required  before  the  Job  was  completed; 
and  stated  in  part  as  follows: 
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Our  present  time  for  completion  of  the 
contract  has  been  set  as  July  29;  there- 
fore It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  and 
urgency  that  the  time  for  completing  the 
contract  be  extended  as  quickly  as  possible. 
We  cannot  suffer  the  penalty  of  liquidated 
damages  on  Pactola  Dam  Contract,  especially 
when  such  extensions  of  time  are  due  to 
causes  beyond  our  control. 

61.  Under  the  date  of  July  13,  1966.  the 
contracting  officer  Issued  his  findings  of  fact 
on  plaintiff's  claim  of  June  16,  1955.  He 
extended  the  plaintiff's  time  for  performance 
by  159  days  (as  compared  to  plaintiff's  re- 
quest for  329  days)  due  to  overruns  In  excava- 
tion and  refill.  No  findings  were  made  as  to 
the  changed  conditions  that  had  been  al- 
leged by  plaintiff  In  Its  protest  of  June  15, 
1955. 

62.  (a)  On  August  17.  1955,  plaintiff  filed 
a  Notice  of  Appeal  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Board  of  Contract  Appeals,  and 
on  August  31.  1955,  supplemented  the  notice 
with  a  letter  which  described  the  details  of 
plaintiff's  objections  to  the  findings  of  the 
contracting  officer. 

(b)  On  November  17,  1955,  the  contracting 
officer  withdrew  his  findings  of  fact  Issued 
July  13.  1955.  pending  further  Investigation  to 
determine  the  full  extent  of  the  delays. 

(c)  In  a  letter  to  Adler  dated  November  22, 
1955,  the  contracting  officer  stated  as  follows: 

Because  the  overrun  of  quantities  cannot 
be  definitely  determined  until  near  the  end 
of  the  Job,  the  supplemental  findings  will 
probably  not  be  made  until  work  under  the 
contract  Is  substantially  complete.  Our  re- 
lease of  liquidated  damages  until  the  Job  Is 
complete  should  not  be  taken  as  an  Indica- 
tion that  the  supplemental  findings  of  fact 
will  excuse  all  of  your  delay.  On  the  basis 
of  Information  presently  available  it  appears 
unlikely  that  all  of  your  delay  will  be  found 
to  be  excusable.  Accordingly,  you  are  urged 
to  plan  your  operations  for  the  winter  and 
for  next  construction  season  to  complete  the 
work  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  thereby 
minimize  the  amount  of  liquidated -damages 
to  be  deducted  from  your  final  voucher.  In 
the  event  the  supplemental  findings  do  not 
excuse  the  entire  delay,  you  can  then  appeal 
those  findings  and  secure  an  administrative 
review  of  the  entire  matter. 

63.  (a)  Although  the  plaintiff  had  pro- 
vided ample  equipment  for  performance  of 
the  contract  according  to  its  original  dimen- 
sions. It  became  apparent,  as  the  substantial 
overruns  In  excavation  and  the  difficult 
foundation  conditions  materialized,  that  ad- 
ditional equipment  would  be  required  to 
cope  with  the  situation  and  to  meet  the 
Government's  demands  for  performance 
acceleration. 

(b)  Responding,  the  plaintiff  in  1954 
brought  In  a  2 "i -cubic -yard  Lima  power 
shovel,  six  new  Euclid  quarry  trucks,  another 
Sheepfoot  roller,  and  another  large  air  com- 
pressor. In  October  1955,  plaintiff  added  five 
or  six  units  of  high-speed,  rubber-tired, 
earth-moving  scrapers  and  a  D-8  dozer  push 
cat.  which  were  brought  from  Wyoming  and 
other  South  Dakota  locations  for  digging  and 
hauling,  and  four  units  of  earthmovlng  belly- 
dump  wagons  Imported  from  a  Tiber  dam 
Job  about  400  miles  away  from  Pactola. 

(c)  The  rough  topography  and  pocketed 
work  areas  in  the  main  dam  foundation  site 
prevented  efficient  utilization  of  equipment 
and  required  more  equipment  to  accomplish 
less  work  than  under  more  normal  circum- 
stances. 

64.  Paragraph  9  of  the  contracting  officer's 
supplemental  findings  of  fact  Issued  July  11. 
1956.  stated  In  part  as  follows: 

9.  •  •  •  However,  the  work  was  seriously 
curtailed  early  m  November  1955  by  severe 
cold  weather  and  snow.  Ordinarily  the  con- 
tractor would  have  been  able  to  work  until 
the  middle  of  December  with  very  little  lost 
time  due  to  weather.  In  spite  of  the  severe 
weather  of  the   1955-1956  winter,  the  con- 


tractor kept  the  work  going  throughout  the 
winter,  although  at  a  reduced  rate,  until 
warmer  weather  In  April  permitted  the  re- 
sumption of  full-scale  work  on  the  excava- 
tion, all  classes,  Items.  Because  the  overruns 
forced  the  work  to  be  performed  over  a 
longer  period,  extending  over  a  severe  winter 
season  not  anticipated  when  the  contract 
was  entered  Into,  the  contractor  is  entitled 
to  an  exteiision  of  time  for  any  delay  occa- 
sioned by  the  winter  weather.  Excavation, 
all  classes,  during  the  winter  was  only  about 
55  percent  of  the  production  during  warmer 
weather.  Accordingly,  it  Is  found  that  for  the 
5-month  period  from  November  1955  to 
March  1956.  Inclusive,  the  contractor  was 
delayed  45  percent  of  the  time  by  a  winter 
season  not  contemplated  by  the  contract  ♦  •  • 

65.  The  winter  of  1955-56,  from  November 
through  March,  was  unusually  severe,  par- 
ticularly the  months  of  November  and 
December,  which  brought  record  low  tem- 
peratures. 

66.  (a)  Pactola  Dam  Is  located  In  what  Is 
sometimes  known  colloquially  as  the  "ba- 
nana belt"  of  South  Dakota,  which  has  ref- 
erence to  its  usually  more  moderate  climate 
than  the  rest  of  the  State.  Plaintiff  had 
scheduled  its  work  under  the  original  con- 
tract to  be  carried  on  as  much  as  possible 
through  the  winter  months,  but  did  not  con- 
template working  through  the  1955-56 
winter  since  the  original  completion  date 
was  June  1955. 

(b)  At  the  urging  of  the  Government 
plaintiff  worked  under  weather  conditions  In 
the  1955-56  winter  which  would  ordinarily 
have  caused  him  to  suspend  or  reduce  ac- 
tivities, particularly  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1955.  The  work  he  accomplished  during 
this  period  comprised  mainly  the  drilling  and 
blasting  of  rock  In  Rock  Source  B.  loading 
the  material  thus  blasted  by  power  shovel 
Into  trucks  and  hauling  it  to"  the  main  dam 
embankment,  and  dumping  the  material 
there  In  the  respective  zones. 

(c)  Working  under  these  conditions  de- 
creased the  efficiency  of  plaintiff's  equipment 
and  manpower  by  causing  frequent  and  seri- 
ous breakage  of  equipment  components, 
shovels,  caterpillar  bulldozers,  caterpillar 
rock  rakes,  and  quarry  trucks:  Interfered 
with  the  regular  flow  of  work:  caused  equip- 
ment starting  difficulties;  and  disrupted  nor- 
mal rock  drilling,  blasting,  excavating,  trans- 
portation, and  placement  procedures. 

(d)  The  severity  of  the  1955-56  winter  ac- 
centuated the  difficulties  of  contract  per- 
formance which  are  common  to  normal 
winter  weather,  as  In  the  preceding  winters 
of  Adler's  performance  at  Pactola. 

67.  (a)  At  the  outset  of  a  conference  held 
between  the  parties  on  July  5  and  6.  1956.  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  time  extension 
to  be  granted  and  to  agree  upon  extra  costs 
of  performance,  the  Bu  Rec  representatives 
proposed  to  extend  the  time  for  performance 
to  April  27,  1956.  which  would  have  left 
plaintiff  liable  for  liquidated  damages  beyond 
that  date.  By  the  end  of  the  conference.  Bu 
Rec  had  agreed  to  extend  the  time  to  August 
15,  1956.  which  was  satisfactory  to  plaintiff. 
In  that  substantial  completion  by  then  was 
anticipated. 

(b)  At  the  conference,  the  parties  dis- 
cussed plaintiff's  claim  that  overruns  on 
scheduled  quantities  of  overburden  and  ex- 
cavation, all  classes,  had  resulted  in  addi- 
tional costs:  but  after  considerable  discus- 
sion, the  Bu  Rec  representatives  concluded 
that  no  changes  had  been  made  which  would 
account  for  these  overruns.  The  conferees 
also  agreed  upon  Issuing  Order  for  Changes 
No.  5  to  compensate  plaintiff  for  11  specified 
Items  of  changed,  work  In  the  total  sum  of 
$43,314.39. 

(c)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference, 
the  plaintiff  signed  the  following  letter  to  Bu 
Rec  dated  July  6.  1956,  prepared  by  the 
latter: 


Reference  Is  made  to  conference  held  with 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
on  July  5  and  6.  1956.  regarding  our  claims 
for  extra  work  and  changes  In  connection 
with  Contract  No.  14-06-D-254  for  construc- 
tion of  Pactola  Dam  under  Specifications  No- 
DC-3783.  Missouri  River  Basin  Project. 

This  will  confirm  understanding  reached  in 
conference  that  the  payment  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the  sum  of  $43,314.39  to 
tis  for  extras  and  changes  as  discussed  at  the 
conference  will  be  accepted  as  settlement  In 
full  of  all  claims  for  additional  compensation 
under  the  contract  arising  out  of  work  per- 
formed to  date. 

Upon  the  Bureau's  execution  of  a  formal 
contract  document  providing  for  the  above 
payment,  all  claims  for  additional  compensa- 
tion presently  pending  will  then  be  consid- 
ered as  withdrawn  without  further  action  by 
the  contractor,  and  no  new  claims  for  addi- 
tional compensation  wUl  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  anything  occurring  prior  to  July  6, 
1956. 

(d)  No  reservations  were  specified  In  the 
foregoing  release. 

(e)  The  release  was  signed  bv  plaintiff 
several  days  before  the  granting  "of  a  time 
extension  by  the  contracting  officer's  findings 
of  fact  dated  July  11.  1956.  and  before  the 
receipt  on  July  18.  1956.  of  Order  for  Changes 
No.  5  paying  plaintiff  the  sum  specified  In 
the  release.  Adler  testified  that  he  was  re- 
quired by  Bu  Rec  to  sign  the  release  If  he 
wanted  to  be  paid  the  sum  provided  for  In 
Order  for  Changes  No  5.  which  was  promptly 
Issued  thereafter,  but  this  Is  denied  by  Gov- 
ernment witnesses. 

(f)  The  release  by  Adler  of  all  excavation 
and  fill  claims  up  to  July  6,  1956,  by  payment 
of  $41,618.04  for  5,322  cu.  yd.  to  a  relatively 
small  area  of  the  river  section  of  the  main 
dam  foundation  and  $330.77  for  excavation 
In  the  cutoff  trench  was  toconslstent  with 
the  known  existence  of  much  more  extensive 
claims  for  changed  conditions  and  overruns, 
as  reflected  to  the  exceptions  reserved  by 
Adler  In  connection  with  subsequent  releases 
which  he  signed. 

(g)  At  the  time  when  Adler  signed  the  re- 
lease, he  did  not  have  access  to  full  Govern- 
ment data  as  to  excavation  and  fill  quan- 
tities, because  Bu  Rec  was  packing  up  Its 
records  as  the  completion  of  the  prolect 
neared. 

68.  (a)  The  figure  of  $43,314.39  referred  to 
In  the  release  letter  of  July  6.  1956.  was  the 
Increased  cost  allowed  plaintiff  by  Order  for 
Changes  No.  5.  which  was  dated  June  14. 
1956,  but  was  not  received  by  plaintiff  until 
July  18.  1956.  Whether  the  conference  be- 
tween the  parties  on  July  5  and  6,  1956. 
which  ended  with  plaintiff  signing  the  release 
letter,  effected  any  changes  In  the  original 
contents  of  the  June  14.  1956.  Order  for 
Changes  No.  5  cannot  be  determined  From 
the  date  sequence.  It  would  appear  that  at 
the  July  5  and  6  conference,  the  plaintiff 
merely  approved  of  or  accepted  the  determi- 
nations that  had  already  been  made  br  Bu 
Rec  and  incorporated  in  the  June  14  Change 
Order.  Another  possible  explanation  is  that 
the  Order  for  Changes  was  prepared  at  the 
July  5-6  conference  but  backdated  to  June 
14  for  unexplained  reasons. 

(b)  Order  for  Changes  No.  5  provided 
compensation  totaling  $43,314.39  for  11  listed 
changes,  of  which  the  first  one.  accounting 
for  $41,618.04  of  the  total,  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  excavating  all  classes  excavation 
to  provide  a  reasonably  uniform  foundation 
stirface  In  the  river  bottom  area  of  the  dam. 
you  are  directed  to  excavate  overburden 
from  crevices,  cavities,  and  channels  and  re- 
fill such  excavation  to  1  foot  above  rock  pin- 
nacles with  specially  compacted  Zone  1  ma- 
terial. 

This  work,  which  had  been  actually  com- 
pleted by  plaintiff  by  September  28.  1954. 
involved  5.322  cu.  yd  of  additional  excava- 
tion and  fill,  at  the  rate  of  $7.82  per  cu.  yd. 
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Of  the  remaining  ten  items  iisted  and  paid 
for  by  Order  for  Changes  No.  5,  the  second 
one  paid  $330.77  for  3.007  cu.  yd.  of  addi- 
tional excavation  in  the  culoS  trench  at 
sen  per  cu.  yd.,  and  this  had  been  com- 
pleted in  July  1953.  The  remal.iing  nine 
items  in  Order  for  Changes  No.  5  totaled  only 
$1,365.58  (including  a  deduction  item  of 
$103).  and  Involved  items  of  •A.ork  not  re- 
lated to  the  main  dam  foundatioa. 

ic)  Under  the  date  of  July  30.  1956.  Adler 
executed  a  statement  at  the  end  of  the  Order 
for  Changes  No.  5,  certifying  that  "Adjust- 
ment of  the  amount  of  compensation  due 
under  the  contract  and/or  in  the  time  re- 
quired for  its  performance  by  reason  of  the 
changes  ordered  above  is  satisfactory  and  is 
hereby  accopted." 

(di  The  Order  for  Changes  No.  5  made  no 
reference  to  time  extensions  for  the  extra 
work. 

(e)  All  but  two  of  the  11  items  covered  by 
Order  for  Changes  No.  5  had  been  completed 
by  late  1954. 

69.  (a)  On  July  11.  1956,  the  contracting 
officer  issued  supplemental  findings  of  fact, 
which  granted  plaintiff  a  time  extension  of 
332  days  to  August  15.  1956,  and  described 
the  basis  of  the  allowance  In  detail.  These 
findings  were  a  final  response  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  to  the  plaintiff's  letter  of 
June  15,  1935,  requesting  a  time  extension, 
and  were  a  substitute  for  and  enlargement 
of  the  contracting  officer's  findings  of  July  13, 

1955,  which  had  been  wtihirawn  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1955.  in  an  order  which  suspended  the 
assessment  of  liquidated  damages  until  the 
facts  could  be  more  accurately  determined. 

(b)  Tl;e  latest  findings  of  fact  Increased 
the  time  extensions  previously  granted  by 
means  of  dividing  the  total  amounts  of  over- 
run and  fill  by  figures  considered  to  represent 
typical  dally  production  by  the  contractor, 
based  on  his  performance  over  a  long  period. 
Additional  time  extensions  were  based  on 
other  factors.  Including  68  days  for  delays 
caused  by  the  severe  1955-56  winter.  In  which 
the  contracting  officer  estimated  that  the 
contractor  could  work  at  only  55  percent 
efficiency. 

(c)  No  mention  was  made  In  the  July  11, 

1956.  findings  of  fact  of  delay-damage  claims 
by  plaintiff,  or  of  the  claims  referred  to  In 
Order  for  Changes  No.  5. 

(d)  Tlie  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
July  11.  1956,  findings  of  fact  advised  the 
plaintiff  of  his  appeal  rl'^hts  under  the  con- 
tract. Since  the  final  time  extension  elimi- 
nated the  prospect  of  liquidated  damages, 
disagreement  by  plaintiff  as  to  the  method 
of  computation  became  moot. 

70.  On  A'.igust  15,  1956,  the  project  was 
accepted  by  Bu  Rec  as  being  .siibstantlally 
complete,  although  there  was  a  substantial 
amount  of  cleanup  and  beaut'ficatlon  to  be 
completed,  roads  to  be  eliminated,  and  debris 
to  be  burled.  It  was  fully  completed  by  Jan- 
uary 8.  1957,  and  w=»s  considered  to  be  very 
well  constructed,  attractive,  and  wat>crtlght. 

71.  After  the  substantial  completion  of  the 
project  on  August  15.  1956.  plaintiff  per- 
formed certain  additional  work  ordered  by 
Order  for  Changes  No.  6  dated  July  20.  1956. 
This  work  related  to  raising  a  road  grade, 
surfacing  a  parking  area,  and  excavating  a 
ditch  on  the  side  of  a  road  thmuph  Rock 
Source  B,  for  which  on  November  19.  1956.  he 
accepted  the  sum  of  $5,463.30,  as  agreed  to 
at  a  conference  between  the  parties  on  No- 
vember 7.  1956. 

72.  (a)  On  November  20.  1956.  Adler  ex- 
ecuted a  release  form  which  provided  In  part 
as  follows: 

Now.  THEREFORE,  In  Consideration  of  the 
premises  and  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  to  the  contractor  of  the  amount  due 
under  the  contract,  to  wit.  the  sum  of  Two 
hundred  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
sixty-two  and  60/100  coUars  ($213,562.60). 
the  contractor  hereby  remises,  releases  and 
forever  discharges  the  United  States  of  and 


from  all  manner  of  debts,  dues,  sum  or  sums 
of  money,  accounts,  claims,  and  demands 
whatsoever,  In  law  or  In  equity,  under  or 
by  virtue  of  the  said  contract,  except  con- 
tract items  and  quantities  as  listed  on  the 
reverse  sldeiiereof. 

(b)   The  reverse  side  of  the  release  sum- 
marized exceptions  totaling  $198,633.20.  The 
numbers    and    amounts    of    the    exceptions 
were  as  follows: 
No.  Amount 

3    $22,832.20 

4  - 1,342.00 

11    41.532.87 

12    33,407.79 

14    23,600.50 

16    68,429.70 

21 1,463.00 

41    688.50 

43    — 2,772.00 

50    770.00 

51    572.00 

52    463.20 

OFC  No.   (3)  (c) 759.24 

73.  The  $213,562.60  given  as  the  considera- 
tion for  the  release  of  November  20,  1956, 
consisted  almost  entirely  ($212,319)  of  re- 
tained percentages,  i.e.,  10  percent  of  all  the 
contractors'  monthly  earnings  were  to  be  re- 
tained until  he  had  completed  50  percent  of 
the  work  (In  this  case  throug?a  August  1954), 
and  were  to  be  paid  to  the  contractor  upon 
completion  and  acceptance  of  the  project 
and  presentation  by  him  of  a  certified 
voucher  and,  If  required,  an  executed  release, 
all  as  provided  by  Article  16  of  the  contract. 

74.  (a)  By  a  letter  dated  November  20, 
1956,  plaintiff  returned  his  release  of  that 
date,  together  with  public  voucher,  labor 
standards  certification,  and  executed  Order 
for  Changes  No.  6,  to  Bu  Rec. 

(b)  The  letter  of  November  20,  1956,  stated 
In  part  as  follows: 

The  "Release  on  Contract,"  Form  7-292,  has 
been  properly  executed  by  us  with  thirteen 
Items  of  exceptions  set  forth  on  the  release 
of  contract.  The  exceptions  Indicated  on  the 
release  are  pursuant  to  Article  10  of  the  con- 
tract. During  our  conference  In  Denver  with 
the  various  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  November  7,  1956,  the  officials  were 
advised  that  exceptions  would  be  set  forth 
in  the  release  on  contract,  and  we  also  agreed 
that  claims  in  connection  with  the  excep- 
tions to  the  release  on  contract,  would  be 
filed  Immediately.  It  Is  our  desire  to  Immedi- 
ately re\iew  the  government  calculations  and 
figures  In  connection  with  the  contract  Items 
excepted  In  the  release,  which  review  may  re- 
quire about  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  where- 
upon we  will  process  our  claims  for  all  dis- 
crepancies discovered.  We  anticipate  process- 
ing and  filing  of  our  claim  or  claims  on  or 
before  March  1,  1957.  We  anticipate  reviewing 
the  government  records  immediately  and  be- 
fore such  records  are  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict Office  at  Huron,  South  Dakota. 

75.  On  November  30.  1956,  plaintiff  received 
final  payment  under  the  contract  In  the 
amount  of  $213,562.60. 

76.  On  August  23.  1957,  Bu  Rec  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  plaintiff: 

In  your  letter  of  November  20.  1956.  ac- 
companying the  release  on  contract,  you 
stated  that  additional  data  on  your  claims 
excepted  from  the  relsase  on  contract  would 
b"  filed  on  or  before  March  1.  1957.  Since  that 
time  I  have  heard  nothing  further  from  you 
regarding  these  claims. 

In  order  that  we  may  close  our  files  on  this 
job.  I  propose  to  issue  findings  of  fact  in  ap- 
proxim.itely  60  days  using  such  Information 
as  we  have  on  your  claims  If  the  additional 
data  Is  not  filed  by  that  time. 

77.  On  October  17,  1957,  plaintiff  wrote  as 
follows  to  Bu  Rec : 

Your  letter  dated  August  23,  1957  and  ad- 
dressed to  our  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  of- 
fice has  been  forwarded  to  our  new  Engle- 
wood,  Colorado  office. 


The  checking  of  the  project  office  figures  to 
prepare  our  claim  for  additional  compensa- 
tion In  connection  with  Pactola  Dam,  Speci- 
fications No.  DC-3783,  Is  requiring  consid- 
erably more  time  than  was  originally  antic- 
ipated. We  have  discussed  the  several  Items 
within  our  claim  with  your  office,  verbally 
on  three  or  four  occasions  since  February 
1957. 

Some  of  the  Items  of  work  in  question 
may  require  assistance  from  your  office 
and/or  engineering  assistance  because  the 
government  project  records  are  not  too  clear 
In  several  Instances. 

It  Is  our  desire  to  personally  discuss  some 
of  the  records  and  our  findings  with  your 
office  prior  to  the  submission  of  our  claim 
on  several  of  the  Items  of  work  Involved; 
therefore  we  will  greatly  appreciate  your 
delaying  the  Issuance  of  Findings  of  Pact 
until  the  matters  can  be  discussed  with  you. 

78.  On  February  7,  1958,  Bu  Rec  issued 
findings  of  fact  and  a  decision  by  the  con- 
tracting officer,  which  read  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

2.  In  executing  the  release  on  contract 
dated  November  20,  1956,  the  contractor  ex- 
cepted 13  Items  of  claim  totaling  $198,633.- 
20.  •  •  • 

3.  Having  heard  nothing  further  from 
the  contractor  on  this  matter  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Government  wrote  to  the  contrac- 
tor on  August  23,  1957,  advising  that  find- 
ings of  fact  would  be  issued  In  60  days  using 
the  Information  then  available.  On  October 
17,  1957,  the  contractor  replied  to  that 
letter,  requesting  that  issuance  of  the  find- 
ings of  fact  be  delayed  until  details  of  his 
claims  could  be  discussed.  Accordingly,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  November  5,  1957.  The 
discussions  held  then  were  Inconclusive  be- 
cause the  contractor  had  not  completed  his 
data  required  for  detailed  study  of  his  ex- 
ceptions. At  the  meeting,  he  did  agree  that 
his  review  of  the  Government  calculations 
would  be  completed  by  the  end  of  November 
1957,  and  that  he  then  would  contact  the 
Bureau,  to  arrange  an  Immediate  meeting 
for  discussion  In  detail  of  his  exceptions 
to  the  release.  To  the  date  of  these  findings, 
the  contractor  has  not  contacted  the  Bureau 
further  In  regard  to  his  claims,  nor  has  he 
furnished  any  addition  Information.   •    •   » 

4.  As  a  result  of  the  contractor's  excep- 
tions to  the  release  on  contract,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  reviewed  the  computations  and 
has  discovered  an  error  In  the  quantity  paid 
under  Item  50.  Concrete  In  Dam  Embank- 
ment Cutoff  Wall  and  Outlet  Works  Stilling 
Basin  Walls.  The  quantity  paid  on  the  final 
estimate  under  this  Item  was  827.8  cubic 
vards.  whereas  the  quantity  should  have 
been  9.65  cubic  yards  larger.  This  quantity 
of  concrete  had  been  placed  In  the  cutoff 
wall  during  1954,  and  later  computations 
overlooked  this  9.65  cubic  yards.  At  the  bid 
price  of  $55.00  per  cubic  yard,  the  contrac- 
tor is  entitled  to  $530.75  Eiddltlonal  payment 
for  Item  50. 

5.  The  computations  for  all  other  Items 
listed  by  the  contractor  as  exceptions  to  the 
release  on  contract  have  been  carefully 
checked  and  no  discrepancies  have  been 
found.  Accordingly,  it  Is  the  conclusion  of 
the  contracting  officer  that  all  of  the  con- 
tractor's claims  except  that  on  Item  50.  are 
without  a  proper  basis  In  fact,  and  they  are 
hereby  denied. 

79.  On  March  3,  1958,  plaintiff  filed  a  notice 
of  appeal  to  the  findings  of  February  7,  1958. 
and  said,  inter  alia: 

The  Findings  are  not  complete  In  that 
they  do  not  give  consideration  to  the  extra 
costs  Incurred  bv  reason  of  the  overruns  In 
Items  2.  4.  9.  11."  16.  17.  20,  21.  23,  40.  41.  42, 
43,  and  44  through  52  Inclusive.  The  toial 
of  the  additional  quantities  extended  the 
performance  of  the  contract  beyond  the  peri- 
od foreseeable  at  the  date  of  execution.  Such 
quantity  increases  Indicate  that  the  subsur- 
face or  latent  conditions  at  the  site  differed 
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materially  from  those  anticipated  by  Infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  Contracting  Officer. 
80.  No  such  claim  was  expected  from  the 
operation  of  the  release  given  by  plaintiff  on 
November  20,  1956.  Of  the  Items  mentioned 
by  plaintiff  In  Its  notice  of  appeal,  nothing 
In  the  release  excepted  any  claim  In  con- 
nection with  Items  2  (Excavation,  overbur- 
den). 9,  17.  20,  23,  40,  42,  or  44  through 
49.  Furthermore,  as  to  Items  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  the  release  the  only  excep- 
tion was  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  quantities 
for  which  plaintiff  had  been  paid.  There  was 
in  the  release  no  reservation  of  a  claim  for 
extra  costs  by  reason  of  overruns  or  because 
of  any  extended  performance  period.  In  Its 
appeal,  plaintiff  did  not  cite  any  claim  as  to 
Item  3  (Excavation,  all  classes,  In  open  cut), 
or  any  claim  as  to  mlsclasslflcatlon  of  ex- 
cavation. 

81.  A  letter  dated  March  20,  1958,  from  Bu 
Rec  to  plaintiff  stated  In  part  as  follows: 

A  brief  study  of  your  appeal  Indicates  yoiur 
desire  to  review  the  project  records  and  set 
forth  m  detail  the  points  of  alleged  error 
on  which  you  are  basing  your  claims.  It  Is 
agreed  that  any  areas  of  alleged  error  should 
be  delineated  so  that  the  hearings  may  be  as 
brief  and  effective  as  possible. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  has  been  the  desire  and  intention  of 
the  Bureau  to  it  eet  with  you  and  aid  in  every 
way  to  check,  specifically,  points  of  disagree- 
ment. If  you  wish  assistance  and  a  coopera- 
tive review  of  the  calculations,  will  you  please 
communicate  with  this  office  to  arrange  a 
meeting  for  that  purpose  in  the  Immediate 
future.  Assistance  will  be  readily  available 
until  about  May  1,  1958,  except  for  the  week 
of  March  30  to  April  5. 

In  the  event  that  any  errors  in  the  cal- 
culations are  discovered  by  our  mutual  ef- 
forts. In  the  period  allowed  by  the  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  for  your  filing  of  a  brief, 
the  findings  will  be  revised,  or  reissued,  to 
reflect  any  corrections  that  may  be  found  to 
be  justified. 

82.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  Government's  in- 
vitation, as  noted  In  finding  81.  Adler,  ac- 
companied by  an  engineer  employed  by  him, 
one  Thomas  Zolper  arrived  at  the  Bureau's 
offices  In  Denver  on  Tuesday,  April  15,  1958. 
Thereafter  for  the  balance  of  the  workweek, 
conferences  were  held  between  Adler  and 
the  Bureau  engineers:  and  measurements 
were  made  by  Alder.  Zolper,  and  the  con- 
struction engineer,  Ooehrlng,  from  the  pro- 
ject construction  records. 

(b)  All  of  the  contract  Items  cited  In  the 
exceptions  to  plaintiff's  release  of  November 
20.  1956.  were  studied;  and  there  were  no 
errors  found  in  the  Government's  measure- 
ments as  to  Contract  Items  3  (Excavation, 
All  Classes,  in  Open  Cut) ,  12,  13.  41  and  Order 
for  Changes  No.  3.  and  those  Items  were  de- 
leted from  plaintiff's  claims. 

(c)  The  construction  engineer.  In  a  memo- 
randum of  the  conference  written  May  1, 
1958,  said  that  he  believed  plaintiff's  claim 
under  Contract  Item  51  had  been  similarly 
deleted;  and  no  claim  under  that  item  is 
prosecuted  here. 

(d)  It  Is  not  entirely  clear  from  the  con- 
temporaneous memorandum,  but  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  Infer  that  plaintiff  did  not  object 
to  the  deletion  of  his  claims  for  Items  3.  12. 
14.  41,  and  51.  and  under  Order  for  Changes 
No.  3.  seemingly  convinced  by  the  Govern- 
ment's proof. 

83.  Errors  In  the  Government's  quantity 
measurements  were  found  by  the  conferees  In 
Items  11  and  16.  as  well  as  In  Item  50,  the 
error  which  had  previously  been  corrected 
by  the  findings  of  fact  dated  February  7, 
1958.  In  Item  11.  an  arithmetical  error  "had 
resulted  in  payment  to  Adler  for  some 
13.719.2  cubic  yards  less  than  actually  ex- 
cavated, entitling  him  to  a  further  payment 
o.  35,076.10  for  that  item.  A  similar  error 
m  Item  16  of  3,863.1  cubic  yards  entitled 
Adler  to  a  further  payment  of  $3,476.79. 
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84.  Disposition  of  certain  claims  in  the 
fashion  Indicated  In  findings  82  and  83  left 
only  four  of  the  exceptions  to  Adler's  release 
as  to  which  no  agreement  had  been  reached 
at  the  end  of  the  conference.  These  were 
Adler's  exceptions  to  Items  4  (Excavation, 
All  Classes  for  cutoff  wall  footings,  grout 
caps  and  cutoffs),  21  (Special  compaction 
of  earthflll) ,  43  (concrete  In  cutoff  wall  foot- 
ings and  grout  capa),  and  52  (concrete  in 
highway  payments ) . 

85.  Following  the  4-day  conference  de- 
scribed In  findings  82-84,  Government  engi- 
neers thought  that  Adler's  claims  on  the 
four  Items  not  resolved  (I.e.,  4,  21,  43,  and 
52)  might  have  some  merit;  and  the  "rec- 
ords and  computations  were  studied  again 
with  a  view  to  finding  Justifiable  reasons 
and  quantities  for  payment." 

86.  As  a  result,  the  Bureau  decided  to 
allow  Adler  46.6  more  cu.  yd.  on  Item  4  than 
he  had  been  paid  for.  At  the  time  of  the 
conference,  Adler  was  seeking  pavment  for 
oiUy  43.3  cu.  yd.  on  Item  4,  which,  at  $22 
per  yard,  came  to  $952.50.  The  Bureau's  al- 
lowance was  somewhat  larger,  $1,025.20. 

87.  Adler's  claim  for  special  compaction  of 
earth  fill  m  the  amount  of  418  cu.  yd.,  was 
allowed  in  fuU  in  the  amount  of  $1,463. 

88.  Adler,  who  In  his  release  and  at  the 
conference,  claimed  he  was  entitled  to  pay- 
ment for  an  additional  115.5  cu.  yd.  of  grout 
cap  concrete  (Item  43),  claimed  only  an 
additional  43.3  cu.  yd.  of  grout  cap  excava- 
tion. The  engineers  were  unable  to  see  how 
Adler  could  claim  so  much  more  concrete 
fill  than  he  had  excavation.  Study  of  batch 
counts  led  to  an  allowance  of  48.1  additional 
cu.  yd.  of  concrete  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the 
extra  excavation  allowed  (46.6  cu.  yd.,  see 
finding  86);  and  In  addition  the  Bureau 
found  that  another  37.5  cu.  vd.  had  not 
been  paid  for.  This  led  to  an  allowance  on 
Item  43  of  85.6  additional  cu.  yd.,  warranting 
payment  of  an  additional  $2,054.40. 

89.  Alder's  exception  on  the  release  of  19  3 
additional  cu.  yd.  of  "concrete  in  highway 
pavement"  (Item  52)   was  allowed  in  fuU. 

90.  Under  the  date  of  November  14,  1958 
(but  not  mailed  to  plaintiff  until  January 
29.  1959).  the  contracting  officer  issued  sup- 
plementary findings  of  fact,  which  discussed 
plaintiff's  exceptions  to  Its  release  and  stated 
in  part  as  follows: 

9.  As  a  result  of  the  review  of  the  data 
no  errors  or  irregularities  were  found  in  the 
calculations  for  final  payment  for  Items  3, 
12,  14.  41,  51  and  Order  Changes  No.  3. 

10.  In  his  notice  of  appeal,  dated  March  3, 
1958,  the  contractor  requested  an  adjust- 
ment because  the  large  overruns  In  several 
of  the  major  Items  of  the  job  forced  the  work 
to  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  had  been 
originally  planned.  •  •  •  The  release  on 
contract  •  •  •  did  not  reserve  such  a  claim. 
The  contractor's  failure  to  except  this  claim 
from  the  operation  of  the  release  on  contract 
precludes  my  considering  the  claim,  and  It  is 
therefore  denied. 

11.  lu  summary,  it  Is  found  that  the  con- 
tractor Is  entitled  to  the  following  additional 
compensation  on  Items  4.  11.  16.  21,  43,  and 
52  of  the  schedule  of  Specifications  No.  DC- 
3783  •  •  •  ($1,025.20  on  Item  4.  $5,076.03  on 
Item  11,  $3,476.70  on  Item  16,  $1,463  on  Item 
21,  $2,054.40  on  Item  43  and  $463.20  on  Item 
52|. 

The  Findings  of  Fact  dated  Februarv  7, 
1958,  showed  that  the  contractor  was  entitled 
to  $530.75  under  Item  50  of  the  schedule  of 
the  specifications.  Thus,  It  Is  found  that  the 
contractor  is  entitled  to  a  total  of  $14,089.28 
additional  compensation.  All  other  exceptions 
to  the  release  on  contract  are  found  to  be 
without  proper  basis  and  they  are  denied. 

91.  On  January  30.  1959.  "plaintiff  wrote 
the  foUovtrlng  letter  to  Bu  Rec : 

We  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  dated  January  29,  1959.  in  which  vou 
transmitted  the  Supplemental  Findings"  of 
Pact  and  Decision  dated  November  14,  1058, 


in  connection  with  the  above  named  con- 
tract. 

Please  be  advised  that  we  hereby  accept 
said  Supplemental  Findings  of  Pacts  as  sat- 
isfactory settlement  of  all  claims  under  the 
aforementioned  contract  except  as  follows- 

We  reserve  all  the  rights  in  connection 
with  our  claim  as  outlined  In  Paragraph  rv 
of  our  Notice  of  Appeal  dated  March  3,  1958 
in  which  we  claimed  additional  compensa- 
tion for  Increased  costs  on  the  items  stated 
therein,  because  these  additional  quantities 
extended  the  performance  of  the  contract 
beyond  the  period  foreseeable  at  the  date  of 
its  execution. 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  accept  Paragraph  19 
or  the  afore-mentioned  Supplementary  Find- 
ings of  Fact  and  DecUlon  dated  November  14 
1958.  and  a  formal  Notice  of  Appeal  there- 
from wUl  be  filed  at  a  later  date 

92.  Subsequently,  on  Februarv  28  1959 
plaintiff  filed  a  timely  appeal  with  the  In- 
terior Department's  Board  of  Contract  Ap- 
peals. On  January  4,  I960,  In  IBCA-156  the 
Board  sustained  the  Government  counsex=s 
contested  motion  to  dismiss  the  appeal  on 
the  ground  that  the  claims  presented  by 
Adler  "sound  either  in  misrepresentation  or 
call  for  recovery  of  unliquidated  damages" 
over  which  the  Board  had  no  jurl.sdlction  ' 

93.  The  various  matters  pertaining  to  this 
case  were  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  in  an  earlier  document  entitled 

Statement  as  to  Case  of  Adler  Construction 
Company."  dated  February  12,  1960  Adler's 
claims  made  In  that  statement  were,  brlefiv 
stated,  that  the  Government  had: 

(a)  Failed  to  fully  rectify  a  mistake  In  bid 
by  Adler,  depriving  Adler  of  $136,240: 

(b)  Failed  to  allow  equitable  adjustment 
for  excess  costs  arising  from  changed  or 
latent  conditions  at  the  site  and  gross  over- 
runs of  quantities:  and 

(c)  Failed  to  allow  excess  costs  and  dam- 
ages from  breaches  of  contract  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

94.  During  the  86th  Congress.  2d  Session 
there  was  Introduced  a  bill  Identified  as 
S.  3199,  dated  March  14,  1960,  for  the  relief 
of  Adler  Construction  Company.  Later  the 
bUl  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
by  S.  Res.  288. 

95.  Following  the  reference  of  S.  3199  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  August  1960,  the 
matter  was  docketed  as  No.  Cong.  10-60, 
and  the  court  accepted  reference  of  all  three 
claims.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion  In  Glidden  Co.  v.  Zdanok 
370  U.S.  530  (1962),  the  Court  of  Clalmil 
Issued  an  order  dismissing  the  congressional 
reference  aspect  to  plaintiff's  claims  but 
retaining  jurisdiction  of  plaintiff's  breach 
of  contract  claims  as  being  within  the 
court's  general  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  §  1492  (1958  ed.). 

96.  On  April  17,  1970,  the  court  issued  Its 
opinion  In  this  case,  dismissing  plaintiff's 
petition  on  the  ground  that,  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  plaintiff  had  effectively  "re- 
leased" the  Government  from  liability  for 
any  relmubursement  claims  It  might  have 
had. 

97.  In  view  of  the  long  pendency  of  this 
controversy,  and  the  fact  that  an  extensive 
trial  had  already  been  held  on  this  matter 
prior  to  the  filing  of  plaintiff's  present  peti- 
tion, and,  further.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
need  for  further  proceedings,  plaintiff  pro- 
posed that  an  agreement  be  reached  by  the 
parties  on  the  conclusion  to  be  reported  to 
the  Congress.  After  extensive  negotiations  by 
counsel,  the  parties  have  reached  agreement 
that  plaintiff  has  no  valid  legal  claim 
against  the  United  States,  but  that  It  has 
a  valid  equitable  claim  In  the  total  amount 
of  $300,000.  This  equity  settlement  amount 
Is  designed:  to  reimburse  plaintiff  fullv  for 
the  remaining  $136,532.86  relating  to  alleged 
mistakes  which  plaintiff  made  in  the  prep- 
aration of  Us  bid  for  the  project;  and  to 
compromise  for  $163,467.14.  as  an  equitable 
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amoiint,  all  remaining  claims,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  claims  for  changed  conditions, 
breaches  of  contract,  and  anticipated  profits. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  plaintiff,  Adler  Construction  Com- 
pany, a  partnership  composed  of  Harold  C. 
Adler  and  Vera  L.  Adler,  does  not  have  any 
legal  claim  against  the  United  States. 

2.  Under  the  standards  set  out  In  Burk- 
hardt  v.  United  States,  113  Ct.  CI.  658.  84  P. 
Supp.  553  (1949),  the  plaintiff  does  have  a 
valid    equitable    claim    against    the    United 

3.  The  amount  of  $300,000  Is  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

Certified,  a  true  and  correct  copy,  Oct.  25, 
1972,  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Saiti.  R.  Gameb. 
Chief  ComTnissioner, 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OF  1970 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1888, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  1888)  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  be  permitted  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  dui-ing  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  1888  and  the  votes  thereon: 
Marker  T.  Stanton,  chief  counsel;  Mi- 
chael R.  McLeod,  counsel;  Henry  J.  Cas- 
so;  Forest  W.  Reece;  James  W.  Gilt- 
mier;  James  E.  Thornton;  William  A. 
Taggart;  Cotys  M.  Mouser;  and  James 
M.  KendaU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  make  the  same 
request  for  Kelly  Costley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  no  small  measure  of  pride  that  I 
rise  today  to  present  to  the  Senate  an  ex- 
tension of  general  farm  legislation 
which  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  called  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

Never  in  all  of  my  years  in  the  Senate 
have  I  seen  a  group  of  Senators  work 
in  such  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
and  bipartisanship  in  attempting  to  de- 
velop a  bill  that  would  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  one  which  was  sent  out 
of  committee  unanimously. 


Very  early  this  year.  I  expressed  two 
desires  to  the  committee : 

First,  that  in  attempting  to  draft  new 
legislation,  we  try  insofar  as  possible  to 
get  comments  from  all  segments  of  the 
population  concerned  with  this  legisla- 
tion— most  particularly  those  of  the  dirt 
farmers  who  will  have  to  live  with  what 
we  do  here  for  years  to  come. 

Second.  I  indicated  that  it  was  essen- 
tial that  we  get  an  early  stail  on  this 
legislation  because  consumers  need  to  be 
assured  of  adequate  food  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices  and  farmers  need  to 
know  well  in  advance  what  kind  of  pro- 
gram their  livelihood  will  be  based  on. 
In  particular,  winter  wheat  growers 
must  know  what  the  rules  are  by  August 
of  this  year.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
agreed  that  we  would  do  our  part  to  at- 
tempt to  have  a  bill  on  the  President's 
desk  by  July  1. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  desires, 
the  country  responded  admirably.  In 
hearings  held  in  Washington  and  out  in 
rural  areas,  we  heard  from  nearly  300 
witnesses.  They  sent  us  a  message,  and 
we  are  responding  positively  to  that  mes- 
sage here  today. 

We  are  operating  this  year  in  a  to- 
tally different  arena  than  the  one  which 
existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
1970  act. 

In  1970  we  had  substantial  surpluses  of 
basic  farm  commodities.  Now  our  re- 
serves are  at  low  levels. 

At  that  time  it  appeared  that  our  agri- 
cultural markets  were  shrinking.  Now 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  talks  about 
a  "promised  land  for  American  agriciil- 
ture." 

At  that  time,  farm  prices  and  food 
prices  were  low.  Now  they  are  higher. 
Perhaps  this  one  issue  overshadows  all 
of  the  others  insofar  as  discussion  of 
farm  legislation  is  concerned.  Consumers 
see  the  need  for  greater  supplies  and 
consiuners  and  farmers  are  united  in 
their  desire  to  see  that  those  supplies  are 
produced.  At  no  time  in  recent  history 
has  there  been  such  unanimity  of  sup- 
port  for   farm  legislation. 

What  we  are  discussing  here  today  is 
food  for  our  Nation.  Without  abundant 
supplies  of  food  none  of  the  great 
achievements  of  this  country  could  have 
been  accomplished. 

Conversely,  without  adequate  income — 
without  a  fair  return  on  their  substantial 
individual  investments — without  some 
guarantee  against  a  price  break  if  they 
succeed  in  producing  a  bumper  crop,  we 
cannot  expect  our  farmers  to  continue 
to  perform  in  the  exceptional  way  that 
they  have  in  past  years,  and  to  meet  the 
new  demands  that  are  being  placed  upon 
them. 

It  is  as  simple  as  trhat. 
Many  farmers  have  been  uncomforta- 
ble with  farm  programs.  Because  farmers 
are  independent  men  who  are  unhappy 
when  irresponsible  people  describe  gov- 
ernment payments  made  to  assure  ade- 
quate production  and  orderly  marketing 
as  government  "handouts." 

Others  not  involved  in  farming  do  not 
vmderstand  why  the  government  should 
try  to  regulate  production  or  why  the 
taxpayer  should  bear  the  cost  of  a  pro- 


gram to  assure  consumers  of  an  abxm- 
dant  supply  of  food  at  fair  and  reason- 
able prices. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  most  of 
the  commodities  produced  by  our  farmers 
do  not  come  under  these  programs.  Their 
prices — for  everything  from  turnips  and 
onions  to  oranges  and  beef  cattle — are 
governed  by  the  demands  of  the  market 
place.  Sometimes  supplies  are  short  and 
prices  are  high.  Sometimes  supplies  are 
up  and  prices  are  down.  Within  limits 
consumers  can  shift  from  one  commod- 
ity to  another  in  response  to  price 
changes. 

However,  we  have  learned  through  bit- 
ter experience  that  for  basic  commodities 
such  as  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton, 
imless  output  is  tailored  to  meet  our 
needs,  consumers  suffer  from  shortages 
and  higher  prices  or  farmers  go  broke 
and  all  of  us  suffer. 

This  year,  I  asked  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  do  a  study  to  indicate  what 
would  happen  if  farm  programs  were 
abolished.  This  was  before  the  Depart- 
ment realized  that  supplies  would  be  as 
short  as  they  are  and  reduced  feed  grain 
set-aside  requirements,  and  before  the 
spring  floods  that  were  so  devastating 
this  year.  The  analysis  which  they  pro- 
vided showed  that  the  impact  of  elimi- 
nating farm  programs  could  be  disas- 
trous in  terms  of  farm  prices  and  farm 
incomes.  In  the  first  year  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  program,  com  prices  could 
drop  below  a  dollar  a  bushel  and  wheat 
prices  could  fall  substantially.  Cotton 
prices  might  range  from  25  to  27  cents 
a  pound.  Now  these  prices  may  at  first 
blush  sound  very  good  to  the  consumer 
particularly  in  the  light  of  recent  price 
increases,  but  farmers  selling  their  prod- 
ucts for  these  bclow-the-cost-of-produc- 
tion- prices  simply  will  not  stay  in  busi- 
ness long. 

Further,  the  impact  on  aigriculture  in 
such  a  situation  would  go  far  beyond 
prices  and  production.  Resource  adjust- 
ment in  agriculture  would  be  agonizing, 
longlasting  and  farreaching,  and  we 
would  move  from  a  system  of  reasonably 
stable  supplies  to  a  "boom  and  bust" 
agricultural  economy. 

At  times  there  would  be  more  food 
available  to  con.sumers  than  they  could 
consume.  At  others,  our  housewives 
would  face  severe  shortages.  Prices  of 
food  would  gyrate  accordingly  and  there 
would  be  no  stability  in  the  market. 

We  should  appreciate  what  the  farmer 
has  done  for  us  during  the  years  when 
many  accepted  plentiful  supplies  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices  as  almost 
a  matter  of  course,  and  some  regarded 
the  farm  program  that  produced  them 
as  a  gravy  train. 

Farm  prices  and  farm  income  during 
most  of  this  period  have  been  low.  Even 
at  present  record  levels,  per  capita  farm 
income  is  at  83  percent  of  that  for  the 
non-farm  population. 

We  need  to  assist  our  farmers  in  meet- 
ing our  most  essential  needs,  those  for 
food  and  fiber  as  fully  as  we  need  to  as- 
sist business  with  an  efficient  low  cost 
postal  service,  labor  with  an  adequate 
minimum  wage,  our  maritime  fleet  with 
shipping  subsidies,  and  our  poor  with  a 
welfare  program.  There  is  no  such  thing 
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as  letting  every  man  go  it  alone  in  a 
free  imdetermined  economy,  so  that  the 
strong  will  prevail  and  the  weak  wUl 
perish. 

We  tried  that  once  before  when  one  of 
our  past  Presidents  advised  that  Gov- 
ernment should  be  "an  umpire  instead 
of  a  player  in  the  economic  game."  He 
also  wanted  to  keep  Government  off  the 
farm. 

The  result  of  that  advice  became  evi- 
dent in  1933.  when  one-fourth  of  our 
farmers  lost  their  land,  and  grain  prices 
were  at  their  lowest  since  the  reign  of 
the  first  Queen  Elizabeth.  Rural  banks, 
and  other  enterprises  dependent  on  the 
farmer  as  a  customer  collapsed  and  the 
whole  country  sank  into  one  of  the  worst 
depressions  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
things  are  different  now.  that  depres- 
sion policies  aren't  relevant  in  this  mod- 
ern economy.  And  things  are  somewhat 
different.  We  have  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  Social  Security, 
and  many  others.  But  probably  more 
than  any  of  these,  we  have  had  some 
kind  of  a  farm  program  to  protect  us 
from  the  unregulated  play  of  those  eco- 
nomic factors  that  produce  depressions. 

All  of  the  members  of  this  body  have 
heard  the  cry  from  their  constituents 
that  food  prices  are  too  high.  If  that 
contention  is  true,  as  contrsisted  with 
the  increases  in  other  items  such  as 
medicine  and  housing  in  this  inflation- 
ary economy,  then  this  bUl  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  tool  to  bring 
about  the  needed  production.  If  farmers 
produce  too  much  and  drive  farm  prices 
down  too  far.  they  know  they  will  be 
protected  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
biU. 

Once  the  Secretary  has  determined 
the  number  of  acres  needed  to  meet  our 
needs,  the  farmers  are  free  to  plant  them 
without  fear  that  a  boimtiful  harvest  will 
drive  them  to  bankruptcy. 

This  bill  says  that  the  Grovemment 
and,  therefore,  the  taxpayers,  must  pay 
the  cost  if  the  Secretary's  decision  results 
in  too  much  production. 

There  are  those  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  will  look  at  this  bill  and  think 
that  it  is  a  very  complex  measure.  It 
is,  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that. 
But  so  is  the  business  of  feeding  this 
Nation. 

Early  this  year  I  asked  Secretary  Butz 
to  provide  the  committee  with  a  copy 
of  the  administration's  farm  bill.  The 
Secretary  declined,  saying  that  instead 
he  would  rather  work  with  the  commit- 
tee in  developing  a  bill  and  would  sub- 
mit some  general  proposals  to  the  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
us  to  proceed  in  a  responsible  manner  to 
work  out  an  effective  bill. 

One  suggestion  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration was  that  we  should  phase  out 
some  portions  of  existing  programs  over 
a  3-year  period.  The  committee  felt 
that  any  provision  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram which  was  unwise  should  not  be 
phased  out,  but  should  be  discarded  im- 
mediately. Thus,  the  provision  for  ad- 
vance payments  appeared  to  make  no 
sense  under  existing  conditions.  The 
farmer  should  receive  a  fair  price  one 
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way  or  another,  but  he  should  not  re- 
ceive a  fair  price  in  the  marketplace, 
plus  a  government  payment.  The  com- 
mittee bill,  therefore,  discards  payments 
immediately  If  a  fair  price  is  received 
in  the  marketplace.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  consumer  must  be  assured  of  an  ade- 
quate supply.  So,  as  an  incentive  to  pro- 
duction, the  farmer  is  assured  of  a  pay- 
ment if  the  market  price  is  not  adequate. 

At  the  suggestion  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  the  committee  fashioned  a  bill 
that: 

First,  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture great  flexibility  in  assuring  adequate 
supplies  for  expanding  markets,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  imposes  no  required 
controls  on  agricultural  production.  It  is 
not  restrictive.  It  is  designed  to  assure 
consumers  of  a  continuous  and  abundant 
supply  of  food  and  fiber,  and  it  breaks 
away  from  programs  of  the  past. 

Second,  it  eliminates  Government  pay- 
ments to  farmers  when  market  prices  are 
at  established  levels  and  provides  for 
payments  only  when  market  prices  are 
below  those  established  levels.  And  then 
payments  would  be  only  the  difference 
between  these  two  levels  of  prices. 

Each  year,  the  Government,  using  the 
expertise  available  to  it,  would  estimate 
the  anticipated  needs  of  the  Nation  for 
feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton.  Under 
this  plan,  if  the  Government  estimates 
are  correct  and  established  prices  are 
achieved,  the  farmer  will  not  receive  one 
thin  dime  of  payments  from  the  Treas- 
ury. If  the  projections  are  wrong  and 
prices  are  lower,  then  the  farmer  gets 
a  payment  and  consumers  get  cheap 
food.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pre- 
dicts correctly,  this  approach  should 
save  the  taxpayers  money,  consumers 
would  have  an  abundance  of  food,  and 
the  Government  would  share  the  risks 
with  the  farmer,  rather  than  asking  the 
farmer  to  bear  the  risks  of  Government 
predictions  alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  commodities  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  are  the  same  as  those 
in  the  1970  Act.  The  cltiss  I  base  plan  for 
milk  is  extended  for  5  years.  The  wool, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  programs 
are  modified  and  extended  for  5  years. 

In  addition.  Public  Law  480  and  the 
food  stamp  program  authorizations  are 
extended  for  5  years. 

A  number  of  other  programs  are  also 
included.  These  are:  the  beekeepr  in- 
demnity program;  the  dairy  indemnity 
program;  the  armed  services  milk  pro- 
gram; and  a  forestry  incentives  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  short  explanation  of  all  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Major  Provisions  or  the  Bill 
(By  Titles  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970) 

TITLE    I — PAYMENT    LIMITATION 

The  bill— 

(1)  Continues  the  existing  $55,000  pay- 
ment limitation,  but  excludes  compensation 
for  resource  adjustment  or  public  access  for 
recreation  therefrom. 


TITLE    n — DAIRY 

The  blU— 

(1)  Extends  Class  I  base  plan  authority. 
Armed  Services'  milk  program,  and  dairy  In- 
demnity programs  five  years. 

(2)  Permits  members'  bases  under  a  Class 
I  or  seasonal  base  plan  to  be  allocated  to 
their  cooperatives. 

(3)  Permits  history  represented  by  a  base 
under  a  cooperative,  state,  or  federal  base 
plan  to  be  considered  as  history  under  a  fed- 
eral order  Class  I  base  plan.  _  ' 

(4)  Permits  the  orderly  phasing"  out  of 
prior  cooperative,  state,  or  federal  base 
plans. 

(5)  Makes  It  clear  that  the  return  to  a 
producer  for  milk  In  excess  of  a  Class  I  or 
seasonal  base  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  below 
the  lowest  class  price. 

(6)  Permits  issuance  of  manufacturing 
miiir  orders  without  minimum  price  provi- 
sions, and  provides  for  price  posting  In  manu- 
facturing milk  orders  which  do  not  provide 
for  minimum  prices. 

(7)  Permits  milk  orders  under  section  8c 
(S)  to  fix  minimum  charges  for  services  per- 
formed for  handlers  (to  assure  that  mini- 
mum price  guarantees  will  not  be  Impaired). 

(8)  Permits  location  differentials  used  In 
computing  minimum  prices  paid  by  handlers 
to  differ  from  those  used  In  computing  pro- 
ducer returns  where  appropriate  to  direct  the 
flow  of  milk. 

(9)  Makes  It  clear  that  the  provisions  for 
assurance  that  handlers  pay  for  milk  pur- 
chased by  them  Is  applicable  to  such  pay- 
ments to  cooperatives,  and  permits  milk 
orders  under  section  8c (5)  to  provide  for  pay- 
ments to  cooperatives  for  market-wide  serv- 
ices performed  by  them  (such  as  furnishing 
facilities,  regulating  the  flow  of  milk  to  the 
market,  absorbing  surplus  milk,  etc.) . 

(10)  Provides  authority  for  standby  re- 
serve pools  supported  by  payments  from  one 
or  more  orders  which  would  supply  milk  when 
needed  to  such  order  areas. 

(11)  (Page  8,  line  20,  through  page  9, 
line  6)  Requires  a  hearing  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  a  milk  order  if  requested  by 
cne-thlrd  of  the  producers. 

(12)  Enlarges  the  criteria  for  determining 
minimum  prices  under  marketing  orders  and 
support  prices  to  include  assuring  a  level  of 
farm  Income  adequate  to  maintain  produc- 
tive capacity  sufficient  to  meet  anticipated 
future  needs. 

(13)  Provides  milk  price  support  at  not 
less  than  80  percent  of  parity  for  current 
marketing  year. 

(14)  Makes  the  suspension  of  the  butter- 
fat  support  program  (and  addition  of  the 
new  price  support  criteria  described  In  Item 
12)  permanent. 

(15)  Extends  the  dairy  product  pesticide 
Indemnity  program  to  cover  cows  and  to 
other  environmental  pollutants  contaminat- 
ing cows  or  milk. 

(16)  Restricts  dairy  Imports  to  2  percent 
of  consumption. 

TITLE    in WOOL 

The  bill— 

( 1 )  Extends  the  wool  program  for  5  years. 

(2)  Expands  the  market  promotion  au- 
thority of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  to 
cover  Information  on  product  quality,  pro- 
duction management,  and  marketing  Im- 
provement, and  to  provide  for  overseas  cro- 
motlon  of  U.S.  mohair  and  goats. 

TITLE    rv WHEAT 

The  bin— 

(1)  Extends  the  wheat  set-aside  program, 
with  the  changes  Indicated  below. 

(2)  Provides  for  a  program  for  the  1974 
through  1978  crops  of  wheat  under  which — 

(a)  Marketing  certificates  would  not  be 
Issued  to  producers  or,  effective  January  1. 
1974.  required  to  be  purchased  by  processors; 

(b)  If  the  higher  of  the  loan  level  or  aver- 
age market  price  received  by  farmers  during 
the  first  five  months  of  the  marketing  year 
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should  be  less  than  an  "established"  price 
of  $2.28  per  bilshel  (70%  of  the  May  1.  1973, 
parity  price),  adjusted  for  1975  and  subse- 
quent years  to  reflect  changes  In  production 
costs,  a  government  payment  would  be  made 
to  producers  on  each  farm  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  such  higher  loan  or  average 
price  and  such  established  price  multiplied 
by  the  projected  yield  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment.  In  the  case  of  farmers  prevented 
from  planting  any  portion  of  their  allotments 
to  wheat  or  other  non-conagrvlng  crop,  such 
payment  would  not  be  less  than  one-third  of 
such  established  price; 

(c)  The  Secretary  could  permit  guar,  cas- 
tor beans,  or  other  crop  to  be  counted  as 
wheat  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotment; 

(d)  The  national  acreage  allotment  would 
be  calculated  to  cover  both  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exports,  but  would  be  appor- 
tioned among  states,  counties,  and  farms  In 
the  same  manner  as  now  provided  for  the 
national  domestic  allotment. 

(3)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments to  assist  In  carrying  out  practices  on 
set-aside  acres  for  pest  and  erosion  control 
and  the  promotion  of  wildlife  habitat. 

(4)  Makes  the  provision  requiring  that 
the  projected  yield  not  be  less  than  the  pro- 
ducer's proven  yield  Inapplicable  to  wheat. 

(5)  Provides  for  release  without  penalty  of 
wheat  stored  to  avoid  penalty. 

TITLE   V — FEED   GRANTS 

The  bill— 

(1)  Provides  for  a  set-aside  program  for 
the  1974  through  1978  crops  of  feed  grains 
generally  similar  to  that  provided  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  but  under  which — 

(a)  If  the  higher  of  the  loan  level  or  aver- 
age market  price  received  by  farmers  during 
the  first  five  months  of  the  marketing  year 
should  be  less  than  an  "established"  price 
of  S1.53  per  bushel  (70%  of  the  May  1,  1973, 
parity  price),  adjusted  for  1975  and  subse- 
quent years  to  reflect  changes  in  production 
costs,  a  government  payment  would  be  made 
to  producers  on  each  farm  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  such  higher  loan  or  average 
price  and  such  established  price  multiplied 
by  the  established  yield  on  100  percent  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment.  In  the  case  of  farm- 
ers prevented  from  planting  any  portion  of 
their  allotments  to  feed  grains  or  other  non- 
conserving  crop,  such  payment  would  not 
be  less  than  one-third  of  such  established 
price; 

(b)  The  Secretary  could  permit  guar,  cas- 
tor beans,  or  other  crop  to  be  counted  as  feed 
grains  for  the  purpose  of  preservhig  the  farm 
acreage  allotment; 

(c)  The  national  acreage  allotment  would 
be  calculated  to  cover  both  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exports,  but  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  states,  counties,  and  farms 
in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  now  pro- 
vided for  the  farm  feed  grain  bases. 

(2)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments to  a-sslst  in  carrying  out  practices  on 
set-aside  acres  for  pest  and  erosion  con- 
trol and  the  promotion  of  wildlife  habitat. 

TrrLE     VI COTTON 

The  bUl— 

( 1 )  Provides  for  a  set-aside  program  for  the 
1974  through  1978  crops  of  cotton  gener- 
ally similar  to  that  provided  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970,  but  under  which— 

(a)  If  the  higher  of  the  loan  level  or  the 
average  spot  market  price  during  the  first 
Ave  months  of  the  marketing  year  should  be 
less  than  an  "established"  price  of  43  cents 
per  pound  (70"  of  the  May  1.  1973,  parity 
price),  adjusted  for  1975  and  subsequent 
years  to  reflect  changes  In  production  costs, 
a  government  payment  would  be  made  to 
producers  on  each  farm  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  such  higher  loan  or  average 
price  and  such  established  price  multiplied 
by  the  projected  yield  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment.  In  the  case  of  farmers  prevented 


from  planting  any  portion  of  their  allot- 
ments to  cotton  or  other  nonconservlng 
crop,  such  payment  would  not  be  less  than 
one-third  of  such  established  price; 

(b)  The  Secretary  could  permit  guar,  ca-s- 
tor  beans,  or  any  crop  to  be  counted  as  cot- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
farm  acreage  allotment: 

(c)  The  national  base  acreage  allotment 
would  not  be  less  than  ten  million  acres. 

(d)  The  support  level  would  be  based  on 
the  three  year  (rather  than  two  year)  aver- 
age world  prlc«  for  SLM  l\\%"  (Instead  of 
Middling  1"),  and  adjustments  could  be 
made  up  as  well  as  down. 

(2)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments to  assist  In  carrying  out  practices  on 
set-aside  acres  for  pest  and  erosion  control 
and  the  promotion  of  wildlife  habitat. 

( 3 )  Provides  for  a  cotton  insect  {jest  eradi- 
cation program  with  producers  paying  up  to 
one-half  the  cost  and  receiving  indemnities 
where  special  measures  result  In  a  loss  of 
production.  Also  provides  for  cooperation 
with  Mexico 

TITLE    Vn EXTENSION    OF    TITLES    I    AND    Xl    OF 

PUBLIC     LAW     480 

The  bUl— 

(1)  Extends  titles  I  and  II  for  5  years. 

(2)  Permits  sales  under  title  I  for  dollars 
to  any  country  if  assistance  could  be  made 
available  to  that  country  under  title  II. 

(3)  Requires  the  President  to  take  steps 
to  assure  that  commercial  supplies  are  avail- 
able to  meet  demands  developed  through 
programs  carried  out  under  Public  Law  480. 

TITLE    vm GENERAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS 

The  bin— 

( 1 )  Extends  the  beekeeper  Indemnity  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  Requires  applications  for  export  sub- 
sidies to  specify  the  kind,  class,  and  quantity 
of  the  agricultural  commodity,  and  the  re- 
gional geographic  destination.  Requires  pub- 
lication of  such  Information  within  72  hours 
after  the  application  is  filed. 

(3)  Extends  food  stamp  program  appro- 
priation authorization  five  years. 

(4)  Maintains  eligibility  for  food  stamps 
of  persons  receiving  public  assistance  under 
title  XVI  of  the  Security  Act  If  they  satisfy 
income  and  resources  criteria. 

( 5 )  Permits  food  stamps  to  be  used  to  pur- 
chase meals  at  places  especially  preparing 
meals  for  elderly  persons. 

(6)  Permits  loans  under  sections  302,  303, 
and  304  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  even  If  the  Indebtedness 
against  the  security  exceeds  $100,000,  so  long 
as  the  Indebtedness  under  those  sections 
does  not  exceed  that  amount. 

(7)  Requires  production  cost  studies  for 
wheat,    feed   grains,    cotton,   and   dairy. 

(8)  Requires  a  study  of  the  reasons  for, 
and  means  of  preventing,  loss  of  livestock 
In   transit    through    injury   and    disease. 

(9)  Recommends  an  international  grains 
agreement  conference. 

(10)  Creates  a  National  Agricultural 
Transportation  Committee. 

(11)  Provides  for  a  wheat  and  feed  grain 
research  program. 

(12)  Provides  for  an  agricultural  export 
market  development  unit  within  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service. 

(13)  Requires  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  monitor  developments  affecting 
food  and  fiber  costs. 

(14)  Extends  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion and  the  time  for  reporting  under  title 
IV  (Rural  Community  Fire  Protection)  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

(15)  Requires  grants  of  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  to  be  made  to  assist  rvu-al  fire 
departments  to  acquire  needed  equipment. 

TITLE  IX RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

This  title  is  permanent  and  the  bill  makes 
no  change  In  It. 


TITLE  X — PORESTRT  INCENTIVES 

The  bill  adds  a  new  title  X  to  provide  a 
forestry  Incentives  program  for  small  non- 
Industrial  private  lands  and  non-federal 
public  forest  lands.  "Small  nonlndustrlal 
private  lands"  Is  defined  as  commercial 
forest  lands  owned  by  any  person,  group,  or 
association  (other  than  a  manufacturing  or 
public  utility  corporation)  owning  a  total 
of  less  than  500  acres  of  such  lands. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  the  future. 
Its  provisions,  as  they  relate  to  the  crop 
covered,  will  not  expire  until  well  into 
1979,  just  1  year  before  the  beginning 
of  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  2.8 
million  farms  in  this  coimtry  and  the 
farm  population  totals  only  9.5  million 
persons,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
population. 

And  yet,  by  the  tui-n  of  the  decade 
more  than  230  million  Americans  and 
many  more  millions  throughout  the 
world  will  have  to  depend  upon  even 
fewer  farms  for  their  very  sustenance. 
We  can  live  without  many  things — but  we 
cannot  live  without  food. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  maintain  a  strong  and  productive 
agriculture. 

We  must  maintain  an  agriculture  that 
will  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  our 
national  economy. 

And  make  no  mistake  aboui,  it.  Agri- 
culture does  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  economic  activity  of  this  country. 

Last  year  farmers  spent  $47  billion 
to  produce  crops  and  livestock.  This  went 
for  equipment,  machinery,  seed,  feed, 
fertilizer,  petroleum,  property  taxes,  and 
a  host  of  other  items,  all  generating  eco- 
nomic activity,  especially  in  the  small 
towns  and  rural  communities. 

Sales  of  crops  and  livestock  introduced 
an  additional  $58.5  billion  into  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  Transportation,  process- 
ing, packaging,  manufacturing,  whole- 
saling, and  retailing  all  share  in  the  eco- 
nomic activity  generated  by  farming. 
Estimates  on  a  national  basis  Indicate 
that  about  25  percent  of  all  jobs  in  pri- 
vate employment  are  agriculturally  re- 
lated. Farming  and  the  industries  which 
support  it  account  for  about  one-fourth 
of  our  gross  national  product,  and  in 
some  areas  of  our  country,  the  only  eco- 
nomic activity  is  that  generated  by  agri- 
culture. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  biggest  in- 
dustry. It  employs  almost  4.5  million 
workers,  almost  as  many  as  the  combined 
employment  of  transportation,  the  steel 
industry,  and  the  automobile  industry. 

Agriculture's  assets  total  about  $339 
billion,  equal  to  about  three-fifths  of  the 
value  of  capital  assets  of  all  corporations 
in  the  United  States,  or  about  half  the 
market  value  of  all  corporation  stocks 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Estimates  show  that  about  1  out  of 
every  5  jobs  in  private  employment  is 
related  to  agriculture.  About  2  million 
people  have  .iobs  providing  the  supplies 
fanners  use  for  production.  Eight  to  ten 
million  people  have  jobs  storing,  trans- 
porting, processing,  and  merchandising 
the  products  of  agriculture. 
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U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  ending  June  30  are  esti- 
mated at  about  $10  billion  or  about  1 
out  of  every  4  acres.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  the  farm 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  trade  balance 
will  total  about  $3.5  billion.  This  contri- 
bution helps  offset  tlie  imfavorable  non- 
farm  balance  of  about  $7  billion  last 
year. 

Agriculture's  contribution  to  our  gen- 
eral welfare  must  continue.  And  this  bill 
is  designed  to  make  it  do  so. 

In  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
during  this  Congress,  I  suggested: 

In  our  deliberations  on  these  matters  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  concerns  of  the  Amer- 
ican f>eople  for  adequate  protection  of  the 
environment,  and  protection  of  consumers. 
However,  the  most  important  thing  we  can  do 
to  protect  consumers  is  to  Insure  a  continu- 
ous, ample  supply  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices.  And  the  way  to  protect  the  rural 
environment  is  to  provide  a  high  enough  in- 
come to  allow  farmers  to  pay  for  protection 
measures.  We  need  to  keep  everyone  in- 
formed that  farmers,  even  In  1972,  received 
only  $39  billion  of  the  consumer's  $116  food 
bill,  while  the  other  $77  billion  went  for  the 
cost  of  marketing. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  in  unani- 
mously reporting  this  complex  bill,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  have  kept  faith  with 
both  farmers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  now  for  slight- 
ly more  than  16  years  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  committee  work  together  in  a 
more  cooperative  and  bipartisan  man- 
ner. In  the  marking  up  of  the  agricul- 
tural bill  pending  today,  every  member 
of  our  committee,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  and  from  the  most  junior 
member  on  that  committee  to  the  most 
senior  member,  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  its  adoption  by  our  commit- 
tee. 

And  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  every 
member  of  the  committee  that  helped 
in  marking  up  the  bill  with  what  I  think 
is  significant  success.  I  also  thank  the 
members  of  our  staff,  majority  and  mi- 
nority alike,  although  we  do  not  let  par- 
tisanship play  a  part  on  our  staff.  They 
have  all  made  a  major  contribution  to- 
ward the  markup  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  bill.  We  have  learned  before  that  if 
we  let  the  farmer  perish,  his  demise  will 
only  presage  the  collapse  of  the  rest 
of  our  economy. 

This  bill  is  essential  to  the  total  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  Nation  now  and 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  desires  to  make  a  statement. 
I  shall  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yields  the  floor, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  his  splendid  statement.  However,  I 


rise  primarily  to  extend  to  him  the 
thanks  not  only  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  but  also  the  thanks  of  all 
members  of  the  minority  for  his  imfail- 
ing  courtesy,  his  consideration  of  every 
proposal  that  was  made,  his  cooperation, 
his  indulgence  and  for  the  help  which  he 
has  given  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee throughout  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
I  join  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  in  mentioning  that  It 
was  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  who  brought 
forth  the  idea  of  the  target  prices  that 
are  incorporated  in  the  bill.  I  believe 
that  it  will  work.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  new 
innovation  that  meets  with  wide  ap- 
proval. And  I  believe  that  not  only  all 
those  in  agriculture,  but  also  everyone 
else  interested  in  the  economy  of  Amer- 
ica Ls  indebted  to  our  chairman  and  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  indeed  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska,  for 
the  generosity  of  his  remarks.  I  cer- 
tainly pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  for  working  so  dili- 
gently and  faithfully  in  the  markup  of  a 
piece  of  landmark  legislation.  Without 
his  cooperation  and  the  cooperation  of 
every  member  of  the  minority,  both  Sen- 
ators and  members  of  the  staff,  we  could 
not  have  reported  this  significant  bit  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
believe  that  this  is  the  proper  time  for 
me  to  express,  through  the  Chairman  of 
the  committee,  my  thanks  and  the  thanks 
of  the  people  I  am  privileged  in  part  to 
represent  in  the  Senate  for  his  leader- 
ship, perseverance,  patience,  and  legis- 
lative skill  in  bringing  about  this  very 
constructive  piece  of  legislation  that  rep- 
resents so  much  hope  and  promise  for  the 
American  agricultural  community. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  held  the  most  exhaustive 
and  extensive  hearings  on  agricultural 
policy  that  have  ever  been  held  or  under- 
taken by  that  committee.  Everyone  that 
wanted  to  testify  was  given  that  permis- 
sion and  granted  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear. 

As  has  been  said  here,  the  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  was  not  one  of 
partisan  argument,  but  rather  of  bipar- 
tisan cooperation. 

I  find  it  a  distinct  pleasure  to  serve 
on  that  committee  under  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE) .  And  I  believe  that  as  the  debate 
on  the  bill  before  the  Senate  proceeds, 
our  colleagues  will  find  that  within  the 
framework  of  this  legislation  is  a  very 
important  development  in  agricultural 
economics  and  a  long-term  agricultural 
policy. 


I,  too,  want  to  salute  an  old  friend  who 
has  been  as  faithful  as  any  man  could 
ever  be  to  the  farm  population  of  the 
country,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nortli  Dakota  (Mr.  Youno.  I 
have  worked  with  him  for  years.  He  is 
a  friend  of  American  agriculture.  And 
when  I  say  that,  I  mean  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  the  American  people. 

Before  the  debate  Is  over,  we  will  find 
out  that  the  pending  legislation  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  national  security.  It  will 
have  something  to  do  with  our  leader- 
ship in  the  world.  It  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  viability  of  our  economy, 
our  balance  of  trade,  our  balance  of 
payments,  and  our  ability  to  survive  as  a 
people  and  to  be  a  great  country. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  who 
.serve  together  and  work  together  as 
a  team. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  indeed  for  the  remarks  of  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  and  while 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  also  In 
the  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  Is  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  more  articulate  in  seeing 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country  receive 
a  decent  and  fair  income  for  their  labor. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Nebrsuska  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  may  have 
it  when  he  finishes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  bill  before  us 
<S.  1888)  is  one  of  the  best  farm  bills 
Congress  has  ever  considered.  It  is  very 
appropriately  named  The  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 
It  will  be  helpful  to  both  farmers  and 
consumers. 

This  was  one  of  the  few  farm  bills  ever 
reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee unanimously.  This  Is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  leadership  and  effective- 
ness of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce). 
Chairman  Talmadge  is  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  Members  of  Congress  I 
have  ever  worked  with  on  agriculture.  No 
one  has  ever  been  a  more  forceful  and  in- 
fluential advocate  of  important  and 
necessary  farm  legislation. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  also  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  personal 
comments  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forer-try,  those 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Cur- 
tis), and  also  those  of  that  great  friend 
of  a  -riculture.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
.«:ota  <Mr.  Humphrey).  He  has  been  a 
wonderful  friend  of  farmers  and  one  of 
their  strongest  voices  in  the  Senate  ever 
since  he  came  here.  No  one  is  more  in- 
fluential on  farm  matters  than  he. 

Farm  programs  in  the  past  have  as- 
sured  abundant   supplies   of   food   and 
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fiber  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  great 
consuming  public.  It  is  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  has  helped  make  our  farmers 
the  most  efficient  and  productive  in  the 
•world. 

There  is  need  for  increased  produc- 
tion both  to  meet  increased  domestic 
needs  and  foreign  export  requirements. 
This  year  we  will  export  more  than  $11 
billion  worth  of  farm  commodities.  If  it 
v.-re  not  for  these  huge  exports  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  be  even  more  dangerously 
out  of  balance.  Increased  exports  offer 
one  of  the  best  means  of  improving  our 
balance  of  payments  and  thus  restoring 
the  stability  of  the  American  dollar. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  gives 
farmers  considerable  protection  against 
a  drastic  drop  in  prices  if  the  requested 
increase  in  production  results  in  price- 
busting  surpluses.  By  increasing  produc- 
tion to  meet  increased  domestic  needs 
and  greater  foreign  exports,  this  could 
easily  happen  and  farmers  could  find 
themselves  in  deep  financial  trouble. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  favorable  com- 
ments by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in  his 
Senate  speech  today  with  reference  to  a 
provision  I  had  sponsored  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. This  is  a  new  and  unique  provi- 
sion establishing  a  target  price  for  wheat 
of  $2.28  a  bushel.  The  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  adopted  this  provision  not 
only  for  wheat,  but  applied  a  similar 
target  price  concept  for  feed  grains  and 
cotton  as  well. 

This  target  or  established  price  for 
major  farm  commodities  is  tied  to  parity. 
If  operating  costs  continue  to  rise  so 
would  this  target  price.  The  heart  of  this 
provision  is  that  if  farm  prices  stayed  as 
high  as  they  are  now  there  would  be  no 
payments  to  farmers.  If  farm  prices  de- 
cline below  the  target  price,  payments 
would  again  be  resumed  and  there  would 
be  every  justification  for  them. 

Here  is  how  it  would  work.  If  the  aver- 
age farm  price  of  wheat  remained  higher 
than  the  target  price  of  $2.28  a  bushel  as 
it  is  now,  there  would  be  no  payments  to 
farmers.  If  the  average  farm  price  for 
wheat  dropped  to  the  lower  level  of  only 
a  year  ago.  then  there  would  be  reason- 
able production  payments  to  farmers. 
The  payment  would  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  target  price  of  $2.28  a 
bushel  and  whatever  the  lower  average 
market  price  might  be. 

Under  the  present  program  if  the  aver- 
age farm  wheat  price  remains  as  high  as 
it  is  now.  and  the  new  wheat  crop  in  the 
Southwestern  States  is  selling  at  nearly 
$3  a  bushel,  the  Government  would 
still  have  to  pay  farmers.  If  the  total 
production  for  this  year's  crop  were  the 
same  as  last  year,  the  payment  to  farmers 
will  amount  to  approximately  $540  mil- 
lion. Again  let  me  repeat  that  under  this 
bill  there  would  be  no  such  payments  at 
all  when  cash  prices  are  high. 

The  target  price  for  corn  is  $1.53  a 
bushel.  Other  feed  grain  price  supports 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  tied 
tft  com  price  supports  the  same  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Again  assuming 


that  this  year's  crop  would  be  the  same 
as  last  year,  with  present  cash  prices  for 
corn  there  would  be  no  payment  at  all 
under  the  new  bill.  Under  the  provisions 
in  the  act  of  1970.  which  is  in  effect  for 
this  year's  crop,  the  Government  pay- 
ment to  corn  producers  will  be  approxi- 
mately $905  million. 

The  situation  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  with  respect  to  cotton.  There  would 
be  no  production  payment  to  farmers  at 
all  if  cotton  prices  stayed  at  their  pres- 
ent level. 

The  farm  bill  we  are  now  considering 
thus  should  be  far  more  acceptable  to 
consumers.  Consumers  do  not  like  to  see 
farmers  receive  production  payments 
when  prices  are  good.  Farmers  them- 
selves are  not  asking  for  production  pay- 
ments when  prices  are  good.  However, 
certainly  farmers  are  entitled  to  some 
kind  of  protection  against  bankrupt 
prices  that  could  result  from  over- 
production. 

I  note  there  is  the  same  old  opposi- 
tion from  the  same  old  farm  organiza- 
tions who  have  opposed  every  farm  bill 
since  I  came  here  28  years  ago.  They 
seek  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering  and  farm 
price  supports  in  the  Common  Market 
countries.  Their  programs  are  almost  di- 
rectly the  opposite  of  the  one  proposed 
in  this  bill.  All  the  Common  Market 
countries  have  price  supports  at  least 
double,  and  in  many  countries  more  than 
double,  those  contained  in  this  bill. 

Although  farm  operating  costs  have 
increased  sharply  since  the  present  law 
was  written  in  1970.  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering does  not  increase  price  support 
levels  at  all.  Personally,  as  a  farmer  I 
would  prefer  seeing  high  price  supports, 
but  I  believe  the  objective  of  higher  price 
suppMjrts  can  be  met  in  a  large  r  leasure 
by  the  target  price  concept  in  this  bill. 
Mo.'^t  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill 
comes  from  those  who  want  the  farm- 
ers to  depend  entirely  on  the  free  market 
for  a  good  price  with  little  or  no  price 
supports  at  all  and  no  Government  pro- 
gram that  would  give  even  the  slightest 
protection  against  bankrupt  prices. 
Neither  the  present  Farm  Price  Support 
Act  of  1970.  which  is  in  effect  for  this 
years  crop,  nor  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering interfere  in  the  slightest  with 
the  free  market. 

There  is  one  major  difference  between 
farmers  and  any  other  segment  of  our 
economy.  When  farmers  sell  their  prod- 
ucts, they  have  to  accept  what  the 
market  will  provide.  When  they  buy  all 
the  things  they  need  to  farm,  they  pay 
the  going  price  without  any  means  to 
control  those  prices. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  more  than  300 
witnesses  who  testified  at  the  hearings 
on  this  farm  bill,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, all  of  them  testified  that  even  with 
the  good  crops  of  the  past  several  years, 
about  the  only  profit  farmers  realized 
was  the  Federal  payments.  All  the  farm- 
ers I  talk  with,  and  there  are  a  great 
many,  tell  me  the  same  story. 

The  financial  situation  of  farmers  has 
greatly  improved  in  recent  months,  but 
the  farm  debt  is  still  at  an  all-time  high. 
Most  farmers  are  operating  with  bor- 


rowed money,  and  usually  very  sizable 
amounts. 

This  5 -year  bill  contains  some  other 
very  important  provisions  which  are  gen- 
erally well  known  and  popular.  It  extends 
the  Wool  Act;  Public  Law  480— Food  for 
Peace;  and  some  provisions  affecting 
dairy  price  support  programs. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  and  the  National  Farm 
Organization,  with  some  reservations  on 
the  dairy  section.  It  has  the  full  support 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

It  has  the  all-out  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Wheat  Growers  Association,  the 
Mid-Continent  Farmers  Association,  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  and 
the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  As- 
sociation. There  are  many  other  impor- 
tant farm  organizations  and  commodity 
groups  who  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  four  telegrams 
received  from  farm  organizations  regard- 
ing S.  1888;  the  names  and  addresses  of 
individuals  from  whom  I  have  received 
telegrams  regarding  S.  1888;  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  individuals  who 
have  written  me  letters  on  the  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
strongly  that  this  bill  must  be  passed  by 
Congress  and  without  any  substantial 
changes.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  as- 
suring more  adequate  supplies  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices  and  give 
much-needed  assurance  to  farmers 
against  bankrupt  prices.  Too,  it  will  play 
a  vital  role  in  maintaining  a  strong 
economy. 

Agriculture  is  still  the  Nation's  biggest 
industry.  Adequate  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices  are  all-impor- 
tant. 

Exhibit  I 

COLT7MBIA.   Mo. 

Senator  Milton  Young. 
Capitol  Hill, 
Washington,  D.C. 

We  have  been,  advised  action  Is  expected  on 
SB  1888  (1973  Farm  BUI)  within  the  next 
few  days.  We  have  reviewed  this  proposed 
legislation  and  believe  It  to  be  a  good  blU 
that  win  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  farmers 
and  the  Nation.  We  urge  your  support  of  this 
legislation  when  It  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  action. 

Fred  V.  Heinkel, 
President  Mid-ContiTient  Farmers  Assn. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Yoono. 
Capitol  Hill. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
on  behalf  of  Its  member  dairy  ..cooperative 
marketing  associations  and  their  dally  farm- 
er members,  fully  supports  all  provisions  of 
S.  1888  as  approved  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  dairy 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  of  particular  Impor- 
tance In  permitting  the  Nation's  dairy  farm- 
ers to  modernize  and  strengthen  their  mar- 
keting programs.  We  respectfully  urge  your 
support  for  S.  1888  as  approved  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Patrick  B.  Healt, 
Secretary      National      ^f^lk      Producers 
Federation. 
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Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 
Senator  Milton  Yoxtng, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

NDPU  in  full  support  of  S.  1888.  We  hope 
Senate  will  restet  crippling  amendments  to 
Committee  bill,  specifically,  any  reduction  In 
target  pricing  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton. 

We  have  requested  farmers  union  in  other 
stat«s  to  contact  their  Senators  for  similar 
support  of  3.  1888. 

E.  W.  Smith, 
President,  N.  Dak.  Farmers  Union. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Senator  Milton  Young, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  D.C: 

We  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  support 
Senate  617,  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973.  Once  again  the  CJov- 
ernment  Is  asking  farmers  to  expand  their 
production  greatly  with  no  adequate  pro- 
tection against  a  return  of  disastrous  prices 
when  world  crops  get  back  to  normal.  The 
target  prices  set  In  S.  517.  combined  with 
any  necessary  deficiency  payments,  will  keep 
farmers  from  being  heavily  penalized  by  any 
government  mistakes  from  over-expanded 
production  goals.  This  Is  not  a  guarantee  of 
crop  Income  because  It  does  not  cover  losses 
from  Inevitable  crop  failures. 

It  will  not  Interfere  with  freer  trade 
and  more  exports,  if  markets  are  available. 
However,  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  def- 
inite strategic  reserves  of  storable  farm  prod- 
ucts. We  believe  that  should  be  part  of  any 
prudent  administration  of  farm  supplies  so 
as  to  protect  all  consumers.  Including  our 
livestock,  poultry  and  dairy  producers.  We 
believe  a  payment  limit  lower  than  the 
present  $55,000  would  be  in  the  Interest  of 
the  working  farm  families  of  this  nation. 

We  also  believe  minimum  loan  levels 
should  be  raised  substantially,  at  least  for 
1973  crops.  In  answer  to  the  charge  that  S. 
617  might  cost  too  much,  any  government 
costs  would  merely  measure  what  farmers 
would  be  losing,  whereas  under  our  present 
program,  costs  are  not  directly  related  to 
farmers'  losses. 

On  behalf  of  the  150,000  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  serve  themselves  through  the 
hundreds  of  local  cooperative  faculties  which 
make  up  this  regional  organization,  we  ask 
your  full  help  in  getting  S.  517  adopted  with 
adequate  target  prices  to  protect  our  farm- 
ers, their  communities  and  states,  as  they 
try  to  produce  the  food  supplies  so  badly 
needed  today.  Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Jewell  Haaland, 
Chairman,  Farmers  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal   Association,    Board    of    Di- 
rectors. 

Telegrams  and  Letters  From  Individuals 
Regarding  S.  1888 

Mr.  Alfred  Rysgaard,  Noonan,  North  Da- 
kota, 58765. 

Mr.  Walden  Schmidt,  President,  Rolette 
County  National  Farmers  Organization,  Bls- 
bee.  North  ^Dakota,  58317. 

Mr.  Robert  Llnnertz,  Chairman.  West  Dis- 
trict. National  Farmers  Organization.  Mlnot, 
North  Dakota,  58701. 

Mr.  Clifford  Solseth,  Cyrus,  Minnesota. 
56423. 

Mr.  Clyde  Hauser,  Jr.,  Oeulph,  North  Da- 
kota, 58447. 

Mr.  Slguard  Brodal.  Noonan,  North  Da- 
kota, 58765. 

Mr.  Charles  Slpma,  Edlnburg,  North  Da- 
kota, 58227. 

Members,  Pembina  County  National  Farm- 
ers Organization.  Hamilton.  North  Dakota. 
58238. 

Mr.  Arvld  Swenson,  Aneta,  North  Dakota. 
58212. 


Mr.  Robert  Huether,  Lisbon,  North  Dakota, 
58054. 

Mr.  Wendell  Ullman,  (Chairman,  Adams 
<3o\mty  National  Farmers  Organization, 
Mott,  North  Dakota,  58646. 

Mr.  Leroy  WUley,  Ypsllantl,  North  Dakota, 
58497. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  WUllams,  Ransom  Covmty 
National  Farmers  Organization.  Lisbon, 
North  Dakota,  68054. 

Mr.  Myron  Rubbert,  President,  Bottineau 
County  National  Farmers  Organization,  Up- 
ham.  North  Dakota,  68789. 

Members,  Barnes  County  National  Farm- 
ers Organization,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota. 
58072. 

Mr.  Charles  Danuser,  President.  National 
Farmers  Organization  East  District.  Marlon 
North  Dakota.  58466. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Buegel,  Jr.,  President.  Jamestown 
Bank.  Jamestown,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Jack  Rose,  Parmer,  Wimbledon.  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Gust  Herlgstad,  Farmer,  Mohall,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  John  Lommen.  Farm  Editor.  Fareo 
North  Dakota.  ' 

Mabelle  WUUams,  Lldgerwood,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Russell  Duncan.  President.  Seed  Com- 
pany, Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Wayne  Volla,  Farmer.  Clifford.  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Ernest  Schramm,  Parmer.  Hazen  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Floyd  Dau,  Parmer,  Inkster,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Herbert  Reinhardt,  Farmer,  Beaulah 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Zeno  MuggU,  Parmer.  Rlchardton. 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Konrad  NorstOb.  Oonservatlonist,  Bis- 
marck, North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Charles  Pearce,  Landowner.  Hallandale 
Florida. 

Mr.  Joe  Wegley.  Parmer.  Epplng,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Pearson.  Landowner.  Hunter. 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Russell  Stuart.  Commissioner  North 
Dakota  Game  and  Pish  Dept..  Bismarck 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Herman  Haugen,  Parmer.  Westhope 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Bud  Morgan,  WUdllfe  Federation  Bis- 
marck, North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Ernest  Rice,  Farmer.  Mohall  North 
Dakota. 

Wllma  Belcourt.  Grand  Forks,  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Lavern  Schroeder,  Farmer,  Reeder 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Albus,  Farmer,  Oakes,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Ardale  Wagner.  Farmer,  Epplng,  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Hubin.  Farmer,  Warwick 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Clarlse  1.  Anonby.  Fanner.  Kenyon, 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Loren  Richards,  President,  Sheyenne 
Valley  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Plnley 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Leiand  G.  Ulmer,  Exec.  Vice  President. 
North  Dakota  Association  of  Rural  Electric 
Cooperatives,  Mandan,  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
before,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  has  made  a 
real  contribution  and  the  record  should 
show  that  which  we  all  know  so  well; 
namely,  that  he  is  a  farmer. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  is  greatly  favored  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  two  outstanding  farmers  on 
that  committee.  I  refer  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  who  has  just  spoken  and  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 


(Mr.  Bellmon).  He  has  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  public  servant  including  that 
of  Governor  of  his  State.  Basically,  he  Is 
a  farmer.  He  has  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  this  legislation  that  only  a  farmer 
could  make. 

I  would  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  valuable  assistance  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  rendered, 
but  I  do  wish  to  make  a  special  comment 
about  these  two  Senators  whose  principal 
and  sole  business,  aside  from  their  pub- 
lic service,  is  that  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate. 

This  legislation  was  carefully  drafted 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foi-estry  under  the  leadership  of  our 
most  able  chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and  is 
truly  a  bipartisan  bill. 

It  could  aptly  be  titled  a  "share-the- 
benefit '  share-the-risk"  plan. 

The  "benefit"  is  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  for  citizens  of  this  Nation 
and  of  other  coimtries  who  desire  to  pur- 
chase agricultural  commodities  from  us. 
The  "risk"  is  that  there  will  be  an  over- 
supply  of  a  commodity  during  a  particu- 
lar year  and  farmers  will  not  be  able  to 
obtain  a  price  for  their  crop  which  will 
allow  them  to  continue  in  business. 

Unless  those  who  "share-the-benefit" 
are  also  willing  to  "share-the-risk,"  in 
the  form  of  production  incentives,  the 
result  could  be  catastrophic  in  terms  of 
meeting  future  food  and  fiber  needs. 

The  production  incentive  mechanism 
provided  in  this  bill  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  past  four  decades  of  Federal 
farm  programs.  Farmers  will  no  longer 
be  paid  for  not  planting  crops,  nor  will 
they  be  guaranteed  a  Government  sub- 
sidy regardless  of  what  price  they  receive 
for  their  crop  in  the  marketplace. 

The  heart  of  this  "share-the-benefit/ 
share-the-risk"  plan  is  an  annual  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  to  anticipated  domestic  and  export 
needs  of  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

To  insure  fulfillment  of  the  basic 
needs,  farmers  who  have  historically 
produced  these  crops  will  be  asked  to 
produce  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
national  allotment.  In  return,  those  who 
share  the  benefit  of  this  abundance  will 
assure  the  farmer  sufficient  income  to 
continue  producing  the  necessary  food 
and  fiber. 

This  production  Incentive  or  "share- 
the-benefit/share-the-rlsk"  plan  was 
first  suggested  by  our  colleague  from 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Young,  in  the  form  of 
the  "target  price"  concept. 

This  proposal,  coupled  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  recent  pronounce- 
ment that,  "today  the  promised  land  for 
agriculture  is  near  at  hand."  led  our  com- 
mittee to  write  the  bUl  now  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  if  Secretary  Butz.  a 
man  whom  I  admire  and  respect  greatly, 
proves  to  be  a  prophet,  the  passage  of 
S.  1888  will  herald  the  begiiming  of  a 
new  era  in  agriculture.  It  will  mean  that 
the  producers  of  America's  major  food 
and  fiber  crops  will  no  longer  need  to  de- 
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pend  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  a  portion 
of  their  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government 
asks  farmers  to  produce  increased  quan- 
tities of  the  basic  commodities  to  meet  a 
"hoped-for"  demand,  the  Government 
should  share  the  risk  if  that  expanded 
demand  does  not  materialize. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  has  ably  ex- 
plained the  "target  price"  or  "produc- 
tion incentive"  concept.  Briefly,  the  con- 
cept gears  Government  participation  to 
supplementing  the  participating  farm- 
ers' income  if  the  market  price  is  below 
the  "established"  or  "target"  price  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  the  market- 
ing year. 

In  this  case,  the  bill  sets  the  "estab- 
lished" or  "target"  price  at  $2.28  per 
bushel  for  wheat,  $1.53  per  bushel  for 
corn,  and  43  cents  per  pound  for  cotton 
during  the  1974  marketing  year.  This 
target  price  would  be  adjusted  each  year 
In  line  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. If  the  price  received  by  farmers 
equaled  the  target  price,  there  would  be 
no  Government  payments  for  that  com- 
modity. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  failed  to  so  ad- 
just production  or  failed  to  maintain  our 
exports,  and  huge  surpluses  and  low 
prices  resulted,  a  payment  would  be  made 
in  an  amount  required  to  bring  the  price 
up  to  the  target  price. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  argument 
for  this  proposal  came  during  our  com- 
mittee hearings  from  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Con- 
way, president  of  the  Bakery  and  Confec- 
tionary Workers'  International  Union  of 
America.  He  stated: 

We  In  the  labor  movement  have  fought 
too  long  and  hard  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  behind  the  minimum  wage  for  us 
not  to  be  equally  persuaded  concerning  the 
economic  and  social  Justice  which  Is  basic  to 
the  Idea  of  payments  geared  to  parity  for 
farmers. 

The  established  or  target  prices  set  in 
this  bill  can  be  likened  to  the  minimum 
wage,  but  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times  seem  to  believe  that  farmers  are 
not  entitled  to  the  same  type  of  income 
protection  as  industrial  workers. 

In  a  recently  printed  editorial  entitled 
"Jacking  Up  Food  Prices."  the  Timesmen 
stated: 

ITnder  a  new  concept  of  target  prices,  the 
Senate  Committee  bUl  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  the 
amount  of  acreage  for  producing  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  cotton  that  would  If  necessary  be 
set-aside — held  out  of  production — In  order 
to  hit  "target  prices"  set  far  above  the  aver- 
age price  of  recer.t  yenrs. 

I  would  agree  that  the  established 
prices  in  the  bill  are  somewhat  above  the 
average  prices  received  by  farmers  in  re- 
cent years ;  however,  if  farmers  had  been 
forced  to  rely  solely  on  prices  received  in 
the  marketplace,  the  shortages  of  basic 
commodities  that  would  be  facing  con- 
sumers could  only  be  estimated. 

Department  of  Agriculture  economists 
have  predicted  in  a  report  prepared  for 
our  committee  that  during  the  first  year 
of  no  farm  program,  aggregate  net  farm 
income  could  decline  sharply  and  would 
continue  to  decline  for  2  or  3  more  years. 

The  report  adds: 


Lower  incomes  would  result  from  the  ab- 
sence of  government  payments,  lower  prod- 
uct prices,  and  higher  costs  of  grain  produc- 
tion due  to  the  expanded  acreage.  These  fac- 
tors would  dominate  the  change  in  income 
despite  the  larger  volume  of  production. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  Government  farm  programs,  this 
bill  presents  an  opportunity  to  see  exact- 
ly what  the  resxUts  of  such  a  course  of 
action  would  be  without  taking  the  risks 
associated  with  a  complete  abandonment 
of  farm  income  protection. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  if  cash 
prices  maintain  their  present  levels  at 
harvest  time,  this  bill  will  result  in  no 
Government  payment  to  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  cotton  producers. 

When  our  farm  bill  hearings  began  on 
February  27, 1  pointed  out  the  need  to  be 
honest  about  the  future  cost  of  food  and 
red  meat.  Prices  are  not  going  to  decline 
appreciably  as  long  as  distribution  and 
transportation  costs  continue  to  increase, 
or  as  long  as  the  cost  of  machinery,  labor, 
interest  and  taxes  keep  on  going  up.  If 
this  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  program 
provided  in  S.  1888  will  result  in  little 
if  any  cost  to  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  commodity 
provisions  designed  to  protect  consumers 
and  farmers,  this  bill  also  contains  sev- 
eral other  provisions  including  exten- 
sion of  the  Food  for  Peace  and  Food 
Stamp  Acts.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
committee  included  several  amendments 
which  I  offered. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  create  the  National 
Agricultural  Transportation  Committee. 
This  group  would  be  composed  of 
government,  transportation,  agricul- 
tural, and  labor  representatives.  It  is 
charged  with  making  recommendations 
to  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
for  alleviating  transportation  emer- 
gencies involving  the  movement  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  have  described  a  number  of 
times  on  this  floor  during  the  past  few 
months  the  dire  circumstances  which 
confront  farmers  and  those  who  deal  in 
grain  as  a  result  of  the  present  trans- 
portation crisis.  Hopefully,  this  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  make  some  rec- 
ommendations to  help  alleviate  this 
situation. 

The  committee  added  to  the  wheat 
section  of  S.  1888  provisions  of  a  bill 
I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  It  au- 
thorizes farmers  who  produced  and 
stored  wheat  in  excess  of  their  quotas 
under  programs  in  effect  prior  to  1970  to 
market  that  wheat  without  penalty. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  my  amendment 
to  extend  the  beekeeper  indemnity  pro- 
gram for  5  years  was  accepted.  It  Is 
only  fair  to  provide  the  same  protec- 
tion against  losses  caused  by  pesticides 
for  beekeepers  as  is  provided  dairymen. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  method  for 
determining  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
be  the  same  method  as  used  for  corn 
and  feed  grains. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  of 
this  bill  of  benefit  to  farmers  and  con- 


sumers and  I  commend  them  all  to  the 
Senate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  even 
though  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  commodity  may  remsiin  steady  or 
increase  some,  the  price  he  pays  for  all 
the  items  he  must  have  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  will  undoubtedly  be  increasing. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
for  us  to  say  the  farmer  never  had  It  so 
good  and  the  Government  should  get  out 
of  agriculture  entirely.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  farmer  is  receiving  a 
price  for  his  commodity  that  allows  him 
to  continue  producing,  the  consumer 
should  not  be  asked  to  pay  both  at  the 
cash  register  and  the  tax  window. 

In  my  view,  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973  meets  this 
criteria,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  on  the  bill  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Stennis 
The  Porestbt  Incentives  Act  op  1973 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Forestry  Incentives 
Act  of  1973,  which  was  very  kindly  intro- 
duced for  me  on  April  13  of  this  year  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  has  been  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge), 
and  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environment,  SoU  Conserva- 
tion, and  Forestry,  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  who  are  also  cospon- 
sors  of  this  bill,  for  the  thorough  considera- 
tion received  by  the  legislation.  The  bill  is 
contained  in  Title  X  of  S.  1888,  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

I  Introduced  a  similar  bill  last  year  whlcb 
after  hearings  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  was  not  re- 
ported from  committee  In  the  other  body. 

The  Forestry  Incentives  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry 
out  a  forestry  incentives  program  to  encour- 
age a  higher  level  of  forest  resource  protec- 
tion, development,  and  management  by  small 
nonindustrlal  private  and  non-Federal  pub- 
lic forest  landowners. 

It  is  estimated  that  In  thirty  years  the 
United  States  will  need  twice  the  amount  of 
wood  and  other  forest  products  that  we  now 
produce.  A  very  substantial  part  of  the  re- 
quired increase  In  production  must  come 
from  privately  owned  nonindustrlal  forest 
lands.  About  300  million  acres  throughout 
the  country  fall  In  this  category,  and  aver- 
age growth  on  these  lands  Is  only  one  half 
the  capacity. 

A  sufficient  Increase  in  production  can  not 
be  expected  from  our  national  forests.  The 
effects  of  improved  management  will  be 
largely  offset  by  environmental  concerns 
leading  to  withdrawal  of  forests  from  produc- 
tion and  modification  of  timber  harvesting. 
Industrial  forests  are  rapidly  approaching 
their  productive  potential.  Most  of  the 
needed  Increases  in  production  will  have  to 
come  from  the  296  million  acres  of  forest 
land  in  the  hands  of  4  million  nonindustrlal 
private  landowners.  These  lands  are  growing 
wood  at  only  one-half  their  productive 
capacity. 

The  tr.S.   Department  of  Agriculture  has 
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calculated  that  a  backlog  approaching  50 
million  acres  of  private  nonindustrlal  forest 
land  needs  to  be  reforested.  In  addition, 
growing  conditions  on  some  126  million  acres 
of  these  holdings  can  be  improved  by  cultural 
treatment  of  existing  stands. 

A  program  of  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  improvement,  as  proposed,  would  do 
more  than  add  to  the  needed  future  timber 
supply.  The  beneficial  effects  of  trees  on 
the  environment  would  be  enhanced.  Peo- 
ple would  enjoy  the  forests  as  these  were 
growing  up.  Watersheds  would  be  protected 
from  erosion.  Idle  land  would  contribute 
again  its  share  to  the  strength  of  our 
country. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  soil  bank  pro- 
gram resulted  In  a  large  Increase  In  forest 
lands.  From  1956  through  1964,  2,154,000 
acres  were  planted.  In  spite  of  losses  of 
some  of  these  lands  to  highways  and  other 
developments,  90  percent  of  these  lands  are 
still  bearing  trees  and  are  a  major  factor 
In  our  growth  needs  for  future  decades. 
The  provisions  of  the  Forestry  Incentives 
Act  will  stimulate  a  similar  but  much 
greater  expansion  of  wood  production  for 
the  1980"s  and  1990's,  and  beyond. 

There  are  other  benefits  from  the  program 
that  might  be  called  Indirect  benefits  be- 
cause they  are  not  directly  addressed  in  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation,  but  they  are  very 
real  and  valuable.  This  program  helps  relieve 
unemployment  without  any  requirement  for 
extensive  training.  In  the  future  there  will 
be  more  and  larger  Job  Increases,  from  the 
harvesting,  transporting,  and  processing  of 
the  timber.  All  of  this  contributes  toward 
the  revltallzatlon  of  rural  areas,  so  Important 
throughout  the  country.  The  program  com- 
bats the  rising  prices  for  wood  products 
caused  by  limited  timber  growth.  Also,  there 
are  the  purely  human  benefits,  such  as  en- 
vironmental Improvement,  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation such  as  camping  for  which  oppor- 
tunities are  becoming  limited. 

The  program  would  be  operated  through 
the  existing  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  State  governments.  State 
Foresters  would  have  a  part  In  the  program. 
It  would  not  require  any  additional  admin- 
istrative organization. 
In  brief,  my  bill  would: 
First.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  carry  out  a  foresty  Incentive  program 
to  encourage  the  protection,  development  and 
management  of  nonindustrlal,  private  and 
non-Federal  public  lands.  Landowners  would 
be  encouraged  to  plant  seedlings  where 
needed  and  apply  such  cultural  treatments 
as  are  necessary  to  produce  timber,  expand 
recreational  opportunities,  enhance  environ- 
mental values,  protect  watersheds,  and  Im- 
prove fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
payments  or  grants  or  other  aid  to  owners 
of  nonindustrlal  private  lands  and  owners  of 
non-Federal  public  lands. 

Third.  Utilize  the  services  of  State  and 
local  ASCS  Conunlttees  established  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  These  committees,  now  composed 
primarily  of  agriculturists,  should  also  in- 
clude representation  of  forest  owners,  forest 
managers,  and  wildlife  or  other  natural  re- 
source Interests. 

Fourth.  Federal  funds  may  be  allocated  for 
cost  sharing  on  a  bid  basis,  with  priority 
accorded  landowners  contracting  to  carry  out 
approved  forestry  practices  for  the  smallest 
Federal  cost-share.  This  provision  will  spread 
Federal  funds  over  a  larger  acreage. 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
State  Forester  or  other  appropriate  official  so 
that  the  forest  incentives  program  may  be 
carried  out  In  coordination  with  other  related 
programs. 

The  modifications  made  in  the  bill  this 
year,  as  differentiated  from  S.  3105,  my  bUl 
of  the  last  session,  are  as  follows. 


a.  Small  nonindustrlal  private  lands  are 
defined  as  500  acres  or  less.  This  limitation 
stUl  wUl  include  92  percent  of  private  forest 
lands.  The  previous  definition  of  5,000  acres 
would  have  included  98  percent  of  private 
forest  lands,  so  the  difference  is  not  great  in 
terms  of  our  total  land  assets. 

b.  No  one  private  landowner  can  receive 
an  annual  payment  of  more  than  $2,500. 

c.  A  written  agreement  Is  required  between 
the  landowner  and  the  government  covering 
a  ten-year  management  plan.  Failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  agreement  would  require  re- 
funding of  payments  on  a  prorated  basis. 

d.  With  respect  to  cost  sharing,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  given  flexlbUlty, 
as  he  now  has  under  other  cost  sharing  pro- 
grams. 

The  Intent  is  that  he  would  use  the  incen- 
tives in  the  amount  necessary  in  the  particu- 
lar area  to  obtain  the  desired  participation 
and  productivity. 

e.  A  pilot  program  of  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees has  been  eliminated,  as  being  already 
possible  under  existing  authorizations. 

A  program  such  as  I  have  outlined  here 
could  make  a  very  significant  contribution 
to  American  forestry.  In  a  10  year  period  with 
funding  of  25  million  annually,  basic  forestry 
treatments  could  be  applied  to  some  11  mU- 
llon  acres.  These  treatments  would  add 
well  over  2  bUllon  board  feet  of  timber  an- 
nually. If  increased  timber  supplies  are  to  be 
avaUable  by  the  year  2000,  a  forestry  incen- 
tives program  must  be  Initiated  now  be- 
cause of  the  lead-time  required  to  grow  a 
tree  from  a  seedling  to  merchantable  size. 

I  believe  this  bill  meets  the  problem  in  a 
logical  and  effective  manner.  I  strongly  lurge 
that  the  Senate  give  it  favorable  considera- 
tion. 


OFFICER.     Who 


The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1888. 

I  wish  to  begin  my  remarks  by  con- 
gratulating our  able  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge),  for  his  effective  leadership 
in  steering  this  bill  through  the  commit- 
tee in  a  timely  manner.  I  also  commend 
our  chairman  for  the  fair,  firm,  and  ded- 
icated manner  in  which  he  conducts  the 
affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  His  service  on  that  com- 
mittee is  certainly  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  example  to  the  whole  Senate,  since  he 
does  a  remarkable  job  of  getting  ex- 
tremely complex  and  sometimes  con- 
troversial matters  through  with  a  mini- 
mum of  difflculty. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  him  and   with  the  distinguished 


the  Senate  to  help  make  the  passage  of 
this  bill  possible. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  these  gentlemen  in  the  development 
of  this  bill,  which  came  out  of  com- 
mittee, as  has  been  said,  with  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  members  representing 
many  facets  of  agriculture— and,  I 
might  sav.  many  political  philosophies. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
comments  on  the  target  price  amend- 
ment, which  I  proposed  and  which  was 
accepted. 

This  idea  really  originated  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Farmer  Bell- 
MON.  He  gave  me  the  idea. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  spoke  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  saying  that 
prices  are  going  to  stay  high,  and  if  they 
were  going  to  stay  high,  why  not  set  a 
target  price?  If  prices  stayed  at  the  tar- 
get price  or  higher,  it  would  cost  the 
Government  nothing  and  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  consumers.  This  amendment  is 
largely  the  handiwork  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  being  a  good  scrapper  for  things  in 
which  he  believes.  Farmers  have  never 
had  a  better  fighter  for  their  cause. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  my  distin- 
guished friend,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
idea  largely  belongs  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  I  am  happy  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him  in  making  this  come 
about. 

In  my  judgment,  the  farm  bill  which 
was  passed  in  1970.  and  which  Congress 
accepted,  was  an  excellent  act.  The  re- 
sults of  that  act  have  brought  dramatic 
changes  for  the  farmer.  We  have  seen 
increases  in  farm  income  all  over  the 
country  and  largely  because  of  that  act 
this  country  has  had  available  com- 
modities which  some  of  our  friends 
needed  when  their  crops  were  short.  I  do 
not  think  anything  we  say  here  should 
be  critical  of  the  1970  act. 

However,  times  do  change  and  S.  1888 
is  far  better  for  the  conditions  we  face 
today. 

Passage  of  a  new  farm  bill  at  an  early 
date  is  of  particular  importance  to  the 
southern  wheat  grower  whose  crop  year 
begins  in  July.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  will  receive  final  congressional  ac- 
tion so  that  winter  wheat  growers  will 
know  the  rules  of  the  program  well  in 
advance  of  planting. 

Here  again,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  having  rec- 
ognized this  problem  and  for  having  tak- 
en everj'  action  possible  to  see  that  this 


"iuii  iiiin  a,iiu  wim  tiic  uibuiiguisneu  '  v,.v,i.j  <*v.nui»  i^uaojuic  Mj  see  uiaL  inis 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator — ^^^  is  approved  for  the  southern  wheat 
from  Nebraska,  who  has  certainly  pftit     grower,  so  they  will  know  what  the  rules 


a  tremendous  amount  of  effort  into  this 
measure  as  well  as  other  measures  that 
are  of  great  importance  to  agricultm-e 
and  to  the  country. 

The  bill  is  largely  the  handiwork  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  an  active  farmer,  who  under- 
stands farm  problems  and  who  has  used 
not  only  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  but 
also  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 


are  at  the  time  of  planting.  This  has  not 
always  happened.  In  the  past  we  have 
planted  and  then  found  out  the  rules, 
and  this  has  worked  a  hardship  on  this 
segment  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  recognizes  that  a  new  day  has 
dawned  for  American  agriculture 
through  the  expanded  domestic  and  for- 
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eign  demand  for  food  suid  fiber.  It  also 
recognizes  that  no  single  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's 2V2  million  farmers,  acting  inde- 
pendently, can  effectively  match  produc- 
prices  shortages  cause.  The  bill  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  for  food  producers  to 
recover  minimum  costs  of  production  in 
order  to  continue  to  produce  so  the  Na- 
tion can  avoid  the  hardships  and  high 
tion  to  consumer  needs.  Further  It  recog- 
nizes that  this  responsibility  can  only  be 
met  by  action  on  the  national  level  by 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

This  is  a  point  that  I  think  is  some- 
times missed  by  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand farming.  They  feel  that  a  farmer 
can  adjust  his  own  production  and 
somehow  have  an  impact  on  the  national 
food  and  fiber  supply.  This  is  absolutely 
not  possible  because  we  have  so  many 
smaller  producers  that  their  efforts 
make  little  impact  on  the  national  food 
and  fiber  situation. 

This  bill  places  the  responsibility  for 
accurately  matching  production  and  de- 
mand squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  his  estimates 
are  realistic,  this  bill  wiU  assure  that  the 
food  and  fiber  needs  of  the  Nation  are 
met  at  no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
If  he  misjudges,  the  bill  provides  a  means 
to  avoid  the  national  calamity  which 
widespread  agricultural  bankruptcy  pa- 
ralysis would  cause. 

The  bill  further  recognizes  the  essen- 
tial role  that  American  agriculture  must 
play  in  supplying  commodities  for  export 
to  help  earn  the  foreign  exchange  our 
country  must  have  for  the  purchase  of 
energy  and  other  essential  materials 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  point 
was  well  covered  In  an  article  from 
Forbes  magazine  which  was  reprinted  in 
the  Farmers  Digest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

of  the  article  may  be  printed  in  the 

Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle states  in  part  that : 

The  food  business  wUl.  of  course,  always 
be  cyclical.  What  this  means  Is  that  If  the 
VS.  wants  to  encourage  agricultural  expan- 
sion as  a  means  of  earning  foreign  exchange. 
It  will  have  to  protect  their  farmers  against 
undue  price  fluctuation. 

That  is  what  this  bill  does.  It  says  to 
American  food  producers  that  if  they  will 
respond  to  international  needs  for  more 
production  they  will  not  suffer  if  these 
markets  fail  to  develop  as  anticipated. 

In  recent  months  consumers  in  the 
United  States  have  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  been  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a  shortage  of  certain  es- 
sential foods.  The  sharp  rise  of  meat 
prices  earlier  this  year  shows  what  can 
happen  when  demand  exceeds  supply  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  abundant 
food. 

It  is  now  clear  to  American  consimiers 
that  their  viUl  interests  are  closely  tied 
to  food  abundance.  Consumers  now  real- 
ize that  plentiful  food  production  is  not 
automatic.  Uncontrollable  factors  such 
as  bad  weather,  disease,  sudden  high  con- 


sumer demands,  and  short  fuel  supply 
can  have  a  drastic  impact  at  the  super- 
market. This  bill  will  help  make  certain 
that  America's  food  needs  will  be  fully 
met  for  the  Indefinite  future  at  costs  in 
line  with  the  ability  of  the  American 
consumer  to  pay. 

Consumers  frequently  fail  to  recognize 
that  American  food  producers  are  in  a 
uniquely  unfavorable  position.  When  a 
food  producer  brings  his  product  to 
market  he  must  take  the  price  the  buyer 
offers.  No  single  one  of  America's  2Vi 
million  food  producers  has  sufficient  im- 
pact in  the  marketplace  to  set  the  price 
for  his  product.  When  he  sells  he  simply 
asks  the  buyer,  "What  are  you  willing 
to  pay?"  ^        ^    ^ 

At  the  same  time  when  American  food 
producers  undertake  to  purchase  produc- 
tion items,  such  as  equipment,  fuels  or 
fertilizer,  he  again  finds  that  he  has  no 
voice.  When  he  buys  he  humbly  asks. 
"What  price  are  you  willing  to  take?" 
Thus  food  producers  may  understandably 
be  reluctant  to  fully  respond  to  antici- 
pated market — increased — demands  be- 
cause they  imderstand  the  economic  pen- 
alties of  overproduction. 

Without  economic  assurances  such  as 
those  provided  by  this  bill  food  producers 
will  be  slow  to  react  to  an  anticipated 
increase  in  world  or  domestic  food  de- 
mand. They  have  been  burned  by  such 
unsupported  and  unrealized  projection 
before  under  several  previous  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture.  This  danger  exists  any- 
time agriculture  policies  are  market 
oriented. 

S.  1888  takes  literally,  statements  made 
by  Secretary  Butz  to  the  effect  that — 

We  are  committed  to  a  policy  of  expand- 
ing production  to  meet  a  demand  that  Is 
real  and  will  continue  to  grow.* 

Also,  in  February  28,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Grain  and  Feed  Asso- 
ciation in  Orlando,  Fla..  the  Secretary 
stated : 

Looking  ahead  ...  It  makes  sense  for 
farmers  to  produce  more. 

The  problem  was  summed  up  succinctly 
by  Secretary  Butz  in  the  same  speech 
when  he  said : 

People  remember  how  the  supply  situa- 
tion was  mlscalcxilated  In  1967  when  we 
ended  up  with  bigger  crops  than  we  could 
handle  at  good  prices.  Fresher  in  the  mem- 
ory of  many  is  the  1971  corn  blight  situa- 
tion and  its  1972  aftermath  of  a  huge  harvest 
and  lower  prices. 

This  bill  Is  intended  to  say  to  farm- 
ers that  they  are  safe  to  respond  aggres- 
sively to  the  Government's  urging  for 
extra  production  to  meet  increasing  de- 
mands. It  says  tht  Government  stands 
ready  to  back  up  its  optimism  with  a  re- 
turn of  production  costs  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  case  these  demands  are  less 
than  projected.  At  the  same  time  it  sa-  s 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  State 
Department  negotiators,  to  Government 
officials  generally,  that  if  you  repeat  the 
mistake  of  1967  and  1972  by  urging  ex- 
cessive   production,    then    the    Federal 


>  statement  by  Secretary  Butz  at  the  Min- 
isterial Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment, Paris,  April  11.  1973. 


Treasury  and  not  farmers  alone  will  bear 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  your  errors. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  profit  guar- 
anteeing bill  as  far  as  agriculture  is 
concerned.  All  the  bill  does  is  to  assure 
food  producers  that  they  will  be  able  to 
receive  suDcient  cash  income  to  recover 
most  of  the  costs  of  production  and 
thus  stay  in  business  in  case  they  are 
given  faulty  guidance  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  projections  of  markets  which 
fail  to  develop.  The  bill  does  not  assure 
agriculture  of  profits — only  of  the  means 
to  continue  producing. 

It  was  clearly  in  the  national  interest 
in  1972  and  1973  for  this  Nation  to  have 
available  generous  quantities  of  feed 
grains,  wheat,  cotton,  and  soybeans  to 
meet  worldwide  shortages.  Our  stocks  of 
these  commodities  are  now  low.  It  is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest  that  they 
be  built  back  to  reasonable  levels.  It  is 
also  in  the  Nations  interest  for  produc- 
ers of  these  commodities  that  growers 
not  be  economically  penalized  for  re- 
building our  food  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  contains  other 
features  which,  while  not  as  significant 
as  the  target  price  provision,  do  have 
great  importance  to  the  American  con- 
sumer and  producer. 

One  section  provides  for  a  research 
program  that  will  eradicate  the  cotton 
boll  weevil.  This  pest  has  cost  American 
cotton  producers  and  consimiers  some 
$12  billion  since  it  came  into  this  coun- 
try from  Mexico.  Efforts  to  control  the 
boll  weevil  account  for  the  use  of  one- 
third  of  all  the  insecticides  ijsed  on  all 
crops  in  the  United  States. 

The  biological  boll  weevil  control  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  bill  will  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  chemical  boll  weevil 
controls.  It  will  markedly  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  chemical  boll  weevil  controls 
which  add  significantly  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  to  the  cost  of  cotton 
products  to  consumers. 

I  have  a  factsheet  relating  to  the  cot- 
ton boll  weevil  program,  and  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  it  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  another 
section  of  this  bill  relates  to  a  research 
program  to  identify  causes  and  to  de- 
termine preventive  measures  for  the  high 
animal  mortality  resulting  from  inter- 
state transportation  of  livestock. 

Authoritative  estimates  show  that  at 
the  present  time  1  or  2  percent  of  feeder 
cattle  die  due  to  the  stress  of  movement 
and  diseases  encountered  in  the  collec- 
tion and  transportation  of  these  animals 
from  their  place  of  origin  to  feedlot  or 
grazing  areas.  There  are  many,  many  re- 
ports of  catastrophic  losses  ranging  up 
to  50  percent.  These  losses  from  trans- 
portation-related causes  have  cost  pro- 
ducers and  ultimately  consumers  tens  of 
mUlions  of  dollars  each  year.  Tragically, 
this  year  an  exceptionally  high  loss  has 
occurred  at  a  time  when  a  general  short- 
age of  meat  exi.sts.  The  loss  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  increased 
cost  of  meat. 

Losses  of  other  kinds  of  livestock  are 
simil'irly  high  with  similar  detrimental 
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effects  on  consumers.  The  provisions  in 
this  legislation  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on 
necessary  studies  to  find  out  what  causes 
transportation  associated  losses  in  ani- 
mals and  to  prescribe  the  necessary  pre- 
ventive measures. 

E>r.  James  Whatley,  dean  and  director 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Oklahoma  State  University  estimates 
that  from  $500  milhon  to  $700  million 
is  annually  lost  because  of  deaths  and  re- 
duced performance  related  to  transpor- 
tation of  cattle.  The  loss  of  hogs  from 
the  same  source  is  estimated  at  about  $50 
million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Whatley,  as  well  as  a  letter 
from  Dr.  John  B.  Herrick,  extension  vet- 
erinarian at  Iowa  State  University  be 
inserted  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  another 
feature  of  this  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  strengthen  the  ag- 
ricultural export  services  rendered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  poten- 
tial foreign  customers  and  to  prospective 
exporters  of  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Since  this  Nation  has  adopted  a 
practice  of  aggressively  developing  over- 
seas markets  for  farm  products,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  strengthen  our  market 
development  efforts  and  provide  needed 
services  to  Individuals  or  firms  which  de- 
sire to  engage  in  international  agricul- 
tural commerce.  There  are  few  large  ag- 
ricultural producers.  For  small  producers 
aggressive  and  successful  foreign  sales 
efforts  are  difficult  without  guidance  and 
support. 

Also,  in  the  bill  is  a  provision  requir- 
ing more  timely  reports  of  exports  of 
commodities  when  export  subsidies  are 
being  paid.  This  provision  should  help 
prevent  a  repeat  of  the  ccHitroversy  and 
confusion  which  surroimded  the  Russian 
wheat  sale  of  Isist  summer.  This  provi- 
sion will  place  American  producers  and 
marketers  on  a  more  even  basis  with  our 
potential  customers.  It  is  clearly  in  the 
public  interest  for  our  food  producers, 
exporters,  and  the  public  to  know  in  a 
timely  way  the  amount  of  commodities 
being  exported  and  the  sums  of  tax 
money  being  used  to  support  the  export 
of  commodities  through  our  export  sub- 
sidy programs. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  in  this  country 
are  entering  a  semicontrolled  price  sys- 
tem on  meat.  In  my  opinion,  the  present 
system  is  an  Invitation  to  chaos.  The 
long-range  effect  is  to  reduce  production. 
It  is  to  eventually  develop  a  program  that 
is  impossible  to  enforce  and  that  is  an 
open  invitation  to  fraud  and  to  abuse. 
In  the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday,  April 
29  of  this  year,  an  article  appeared,  en- 
titled "The  Policy  of  Price  Controls  for 
Pood,"  which  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  would  like  to  read 
some  short  excerpts  from  that  article. 


In  referring  to  price  controls  for  food 
and  meat,  Mr.  Leo  Malamed  says  that — 

They  are  counterproductive.  For  the  pro- 
ducers, controls  Induce  the  psychology  that 
no  matter  what  he  does  for  his  product's 
quality,  he  cannot  get  a  better  price;  no 
matter  how  hard  he  works  or  how  much 
money  he  spends  to  produce  more,  his  po- 
tential profit  per  Item  will  remain  the  same, 
so  his  Incentive  to  produce  more  or  better 
quality  diminishes. 

For  the  consumer,  controls  Induce  the 
psychology  that  no  matter  how  much  he 
buys  of  the  product,  the  price  will  not  rise 
and  probably  won't  go  down.  So  his  demand 
for  the  product  has  no  reason  to  diminish. 
In  fact.  It  Increases.  Controls  have  always, 
thereby  In  the  final  analysis,  produced 
shortages. 

Price  controls  create  a  political  and  public 
mass  psychology  that  Is  dangerous.  Just  like 
any  pacifier,  It  creates  the  Impression  that 
the  problem  Is  solved.  Therefore,  the  real  and 
underlying  causes  of  the  problem  tend  to  go 
unattended.  Even  worse,  often  as  not,  such 
psychology  leads  directly  to  programs  and 
attitudes  that  increase  the  basic  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  do  exactly  the  opposite  of  price  con- 
trols. The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  in  reporting  S.  1888,  recognized 
that  the  time  has  come  in  this  country 
for  us  to  give  farmers  an  incentive,  to 
give  them  the  assurance  they  need  to  pro- 
duce fully  and  adequately  to  meet  the 
food  needs  of  our  own  citizens  and  the 
food  needs  of  our  customers  abroad. 

In  reporting  the  bill,  the  committee  has 
taken  an  affirmative  approach.  We  are 
moving,  by  this  legislation,  to  assure  the 
country  of  an  abundance  of  foods  for  the 
indefinite  futiu-e  and  at  the  same  time 
for  a  stable  agriculture  that  will  help,  as 
the  chairman  has  said,  to  avoid  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  that  faced  agriculture  in 
the  1930's. 

In  my  opinion,  S.  1888  is  an  excellent 
bill.  Its  principal  beneficiaries  are  the 
U.S.  consumer  and  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
When  properly  administered,  the  bill  will 
establish  conditions  under  which  agri- 
cultural production  can  be  realistically 
matched  with  domestic  and  international 
food  and  fiber  demand.  Through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  Congress  will  help  to  as- 
sure our  citizens  of  abundant  food  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  I  urge  its  ap- 
proval. 

E.\HiBiT  1 

[  From  Forbes  magazine  ] 

Oak  Ageicultttke  Save  the  Dollab? 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  betting 
heavily  that  wheat,  corn  and  soybeans  can  go 
a  long  way  In  paying  for  the  oil  we're  going 
to  need. 

The  U.S.  has  lost,  probably  forever,  Us  edge 
over  Western  Europe  and  Japan  In  manufac- 
turing efficiency  and  technology.  At  the  same 
time,  It  Is  burning  Imported  oil  at  an  ever- 
mounting  rate.  Question:  How  do  you  pay 
for  the  oil  If  you  can't  export  enough  manu- 
factured goods? 

That's  where  farming  comes  In.  The  U.S.  Is 
fast  exhausting  Its  once-plentiful  natural 
resources.  But  there  Is  one  natural  resource 
that.  If  cared  for,  never  becomes  exhausted: 
farmland".  The  U.S.  has  the  acreage,  the  cli- 
mate and  the  potential  surplus  over  Its  own 
needs  to  become  the  granary  of  the  world — 
a  world  where  both  population  and  ability  to 
pay  are  rising  fast. 

"The  Nixon  Administration  Is  betting  on 
agriculture  to  save  the  dollar.  For  If  oil  is 
essential  for  industrial  civilization,  food  is 


necessary  for  life  Itself.  Pood  Is,  potentially 
at  least,  the  most  priceless  of  all  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  U.S.  last  year  ran  a  balance-of-trade 
deficit  of  $6.8  billion.  On  top  of  the  current 
woeful  situation,  the  future  seems  Impossibly 
bleak:  By  1980,  under  not  overly  pessimistic 
projections,  the  U.S.  could  be  laying  out  (18 
billion  to  pay  for  Imported  oil,  compared  with 
a  $4.2-bllllon  payout  In  1972.  If  things  were 
to  stay  the  same,  this  would  Imply  a  poten- 
tial trade  deficit  of  $20  billion  and  Interna- 
tional bankruptcy  for  the  VS. 

Agricultural  exports  already  are  one  of 
the  few  bright  spots  In  the  US.  trade  pic- 
ture. In  fiscal  1973  (the  year  that  ends  June 
30),  the  U.S.  will  export  $11.1  billion  worth 
of  agricultural  products.  It  will  lmp>ort,  esti- 
mates the  Department  of  Agriculture  $6.8 
billion.  After  subtracting  $1  billion  of  for- 
elgn-ald-type  foodstuffs  from  the  export 
total,  that  still  leaves  a  healthy  $3.3-bU- 
Don  cash  trade  surplus  In  agriculture — 
largely  balancing  the  deficit  In  oil. 

STEADY    CUMB    IN    EXPORTS 

Of  course,  the  current  fiscal  year  is  ex- 
traordinary because  of  the  shipments  of 
over  $1  billion  worth  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  fact  remains  that  agricul- 
tural exports  have  been  rising  steadily  In 
recent  years;  from  $5.7  billion  in  fiscal  1969 
to  $6.7  bUlion  In  1970,  $7.8  billion  In  1971, 
$8.1  billion  In  1972.  This  gain  was  in  cash 
sales;  government  program  sales  have  re- 
mained  at   the  $1 -billion   level   throughout. 

Carroll  G.  Brunthaver,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  International  Affairs,  says 
the  trend  will  continue.  "I  won't  predict  1980, 
that's  too  far  ahead,"  says  Brunthaver.  "but 
I  think  we  can  get  to  $15  billion  fairly  quick- 
ly." To  Forbes'  central  question:  Can  US. 
agriculture  save  the  dollar?  Brunthaver  re- 
sponds matter-of-factly.  "Not  all  by  Itself, 
but  It  can  go  a  long  way." 

The  Japanese  can  manufacture  as  well  as 
we  can.  They  cannot  farm  as  well  as  we 
can.  The  American  farmer  Is  not  a  lone 
man  standing  In  the  field.  It  would  be 
more  accurate  to  describe  him  as  the  human 
operative  of  a  system  of  Industry,  technology, 
and  capital  that  has  taken  the  natural  re- 
source of  the  abundant  land  and  made  It 
yield  a  hundredfold.  "Our  advantages  go  back 
100  years."  says  Brunthaver,  a  40-year-old 
Ph.D.  In  agricultural  economics  from  Ohio 
State.  "They  center  In  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Our  farmers  are  educated.  The  in- 
frastructure— the  roads,  railroads,  Irrigation 
systems — all  are  there.  We  have  an  organized 
market  and  an  industrial  complex  that  sup- 
ports the  farmer." 

These  Investments  may  now  be  at  the 
payoS  stage,  Orowlng  Income  overseas 
means  meat  in  the  diet.  That  Is  the  bright 
hope  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

GRAIN    FOR    MKAT 

Meat,  that  Is,  shipped  as  grain.  Just  as 
the  U.S.  raises  more  meat  animals  than  any- 
one else,  it  also  raises  more  of  the  feed  grains 
that  fatten  these  animals.  Who  can  raise 
corn  like  the  U.S.?  For  the  protein  supple- 
ment soybeans,  the  U.S.  soil  and  climate 
are  Ideally  suited,  and  the  U.S.  grows  701> 
of  the  world's  supply.  Wheat,  which  we  think 
of  as  a  food  grain,  is  also  a  feed  grain  around 
the  world,  and  the  U.S.  stands  ready  even 
now  to  export  up  to  1  billion  bushels  a  year 
of  It.  In  short.  It  Is  foodstuffs  for  meat  ani- 
mals that  is  the  U.S.'  long  suit  in  interna- 
tional trade.  Remember,  It  takes  eight 
pKJunds  of  feed  to  produce  one  {Kiund  of 
beef,  seven  to  produce  one  pound  of  pork. 

All  this  places  In  perspective  several  major 
recent  actions  of  the  Nixon  .Administration. 
Among  them:  parlaying  with  Russia  or 
China;  preparing  for  negotiations  with  Ja- 
pan and  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity; fending  off  Irate  consumers  about 
high  food  prices:  devaluing  the  dcdlar.  Agrl- 
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culture  Is  at  the  heart  of  every  Administra- 
tion major  move  of  late. 

Last  year  Presidential  Assistant  for  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  Peter  M.  Flanl- 
gan  commissioned  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  That  confidential 
report,  entitled  Agricultural  Trade  and  the 
Proposed  Round  of  Multilateral  Negotia- 
tions, Is  now  circulating  in  Washington  and 
among  agricultural  businesses  In  the  Mid- 
west. The  report  examines  the  potential 
benefits  to  the  U.S.  from  a  general  liberal- 
ization of  agricultural  trade  and  concludes 
at  Its  most  optimistic  that  the  U.S.  could 
achieve  agricultural  exports  of  $18  billion 
in  1980 — with  grains  and  soybeans  compris- 
ing almost  $12  billion  of  that— if  all  favor- 
able factors  came  Into  play.  In  this  scenario 
Imports,  led  by  dairy  products,  grow  to  $9 
billion.  But  the  nation  would  still  be  earn- 
ing $9  bUlion  net  on  agriculture. 

Last  month  the  President  committed  the 
Administration  to  ending  direct  crop  subsidy 
payments  for  U.S.  agriculture  over  the  next 
four-  or  five-year  period.  Ended  also  wlU  be 
the  allotment  program  under  which  acreage 
was  set  aside  to  prevent  prlce-rulnous  sur- 
pluses. The  U.S.,  which  has  some  340  million 
acres  growing  crops,  has  60  million  more  acres 
in  the  set-aside  program.  This  spring  40 
million  of  those  set-aside  acres  come  Into  pro- 
ductive use — half  will  be  producing  more  soy- 
beans, corn,  wheat,  grain  sorghums  and  other 
crops.  The  other  half  of  the  acreage  will  be 
used  for  grazing  animals,  thus  effectively 
freeing  more  grain  to  the  market. 

Isn't  this  risky?  Won't  disastrous  surpluses 
result?  The  Nixon  Administration  displays  a 
blithe  confidence  that  they  will  not.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  put  It  last 
month:  "We  are  gambling  on  the  side  of  too 
much,  rather  than  not  enough." 

The  gamble  Is  interesting,  as  it  solves  two 
problems  at  once  for  Nixon.  By  announcing 
the  phasing-out  of  crop  subsidies,  and  allow- 
ing expanded  crop  production,  he  can  say  at 
home  that  he  Is  moving  gradually  to  bring 
down  food  prices.  By  knocking  out  the  U.S. 
subsidies  to  farmers,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion can  approach  the  negotiations  this  fall 
with  the  Europeans  with  clean  hands,  as  It 
were,  and  demand  that  they  loosen  their  own 
protective  subsidies  to  farmers.  Those  sub- 
sidies are  now  effective  barriers  to  U.S.  grain 
exports. 

MORE    PRODUCTION    HELPS 

Furthermore,  expanded  production  of  U.S. 
grain  will  bring  today's  high  market  prices 
down  to  more  reeisonable  levels.  This  will 
make  all  the  more  ridiculous  the  spectacle  of 
the  Europeans  holding  out  low-priced  U.S. 
grain  while  feeding  their  meat  animals  on 
home-grown,  subsidized,  high-priced  feed — 
and  feed  comprises  75%  or  m.ore  of  the  cost 
of  raising  an  animal.  It  will  also  keep  Ameri- 
can grain  and  soybeans  attractive  to  the  Jap- 
anese, with  whom  price  has  been  a  problem 
recently.  The  expanded  production  holds 
little  danger  of  a  ruinous  U.S.  surplus  In  the 
crop  year  beginning  this  spring.  Extraordi- 
nary export  demand  last  year  depleted  U.S. 
grain  reserves,  and  those  stocks  must  be 
replenished.  So  Nixon  has  until  the  summer 
of  1974  to  persuade  the  foreigners  to  buy 
more  of  the  U.S.  agricultural  abundance. 

Significantly  perhaps,  the  U.S.  was  more 
reasonable  In  February's  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  The  whole  thing  was  carried  off  rela- 
tively painlessly  for  Europe.  No  European 
country  had  to  change  its  currency  value, 
and  thus  Europe's  internal  balance  of  ex- 
change rates  was  preserved.  The  feeling  In 
the  Administration  Is  that  Europe  owes  the 
U.S.  something,  preferably  in  agriculture. 

The  barriers  are  formidable.  The  only  sig- 
nificant achievement  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  to  date  has  been  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy,  which  sets  a 
high  price  level  for  crops  grown  inside  the 
EEC  and,  through  the  use  of  a  variable  agrt- 


ciUtural  level,  holds  out  selected  foreign 
crops — most  particularly  U.S.  feed  grains 
such  as  corn.  Since  this  came  fully  Into 
effect  around  1966.  the  U.S.  has  lost  $200 
million  to  $300  million  a  year  In  feed  gram 
exports  to  Western  Europe — a  market  In 
which  consumption  of  meat  has  expanded 
over  20^:.  On  top  of  that  Britain.  Ireland 
and  Denmark,  customers  for  $550  million 
worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  a  year, 
have  Just  entered  the  EEC,  ImperUlng  that 
steady  export  demand.  The  Administration 
feels  that  In  the  forthcoming  negotiations, 
the  U.S.  had  better  recover  that  lost  busi- 
ness and  get  a  clear  shot  at  future  growth 
markets.  The  alternative?  Fewer  Volks- 
wagens and  French  wines  coming  Into  the 
U.S. 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  good  cus- 
tomer, U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Japan 
this  year  wUl  total  $1.7  billion.  And  Japan 
is  fast  becoming  a  meat-eating  nation,  pro- 
ducing now  2.5  billion  pounds  of  meat,  com- 
pared with  half  a  billion  ten  years  ago.  Meat 
consumption  is  expected  to  double  again  In 
this  decade.  The  U.S.  problem  here  Is  eco- 
nomic: It  must  keep  the  price  of  Its  grains 
competitive  to  hold  the  market  and  to  lessen 
the  attraction  for  Japanese  Investment  In 
growing  soybeans  and  feed  grains  on  Aus- 
tralian and  Brazilian  soil. 

With  the  newly  opened  giant  markets  for 
U.S.  grains  In  the  Communist  countries,  the 
problem  Is  going  to  be  how  to  arrange  hard 
currency  purchases  over  the  long  term.  The 
signs  that  the  Russians,  though,  are  serious 
about  building  up  their  livestock  herds  are 
growing.  Russia  has  a  five-year-plan  objec- 
tive of  a  25%  Increase  In  meat  production; 
In  spite  of  a  terrible  crop  year  in  1972,  it  did 
not  slaughter  the  livestock  herds  as  It  has 
done  previously  In  crop-disaster  years.  The 
potential  market  for  U.S.  feed  grains  ai-'d  soy- 
beans in  Russia  and  Eaistern  Europe  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
35  million  to  40  million  tons  annually — easily 
a  $2.5-bllllon  annual  market.  The  People's 
Republic  of  China  Imports  annually  4  mil- 
lion to  5  million  tons  of  grain,  mostly  wheat. 
Initially  a  market  for  1  million  to  2  million 
tons  annually,  reckons  Agriculture's  Brtmt- 
haver. 

India,  even  with  the  Green  Revolution,  is 
figured  for  frequent  If  not  chronic  shortfalls 
in  wheat  production.  This  year  the  shortfall 
Is  In  the  nature  of  10  million  tons,  and  the 
hardpressed  Indians  are  buying  U.S.  grain  at 
current  Inflated  market  prices. 

Of  coiirse,  there  are  pitfalls  to  watch  out 
for  In  these  admittedly  rosy  projections  of 
world  demand  for  foodstuffs.  Good  weather 
conditions  around  the  world  would  diminish 
U.S.  wheat  export  for  a  start.  The  Common 
Market  nations  are  not  going  to  cower  meekly 
under  UB.  tablepoundlng  In  negotiations; 
Japan,  with  its  Brazilian  plans,  could  be- 
come a  competitor  In  agriculture.  Russia 
normally  grows  more  wheat  than  even  the 
U.S.,  and  Is  a  grain  exporter  Itself.  It  also 
grows  barley  and  can  fatten  Its  calves  and 
hogs  on  that.  So  while  demand  for  grains 
will  grow.  It  will  remain  highly  cyclical.  But 
for  all  that,  the  U.S.  does  hold  the  trump 
cards,  and  chief  am.ong  them  Is  the  soybean. 

There  are  no  trade  barriers  to  soybeans 
In  any  country  in  the  world;  the  problem  Is 
supply,  not  demand.  The  reason  Is  simple: 
The  soybean  has  a  protein  content  of  40% 
compared  with  8%  for  corn,  10%  to  12%  for 
wheat  and  about  the  same  for  oats  and  bar- 
ley. The  U.S.  this  year  will  export  some  $2.7 
billion  worth  of  soybeans  and  soybean  meal 
and  oil;  It  will  export  475  million  bushels  out 
of  a  crop  of  1.3  billion  bushels.  And  says 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  no  one's 
disagreement:  If  we  had  200  million  bushels 
more,  we  could  sell  every  one  of  them.  That 
alone  would  make  a  $l-bUllon  dent  in  our 
payment  deficit. 

The  rest  of  the  world  has  a  hard  time 
growing  soybeans.  The  soil  and  climate  of 


Iowa  and  Illinois  are  particularly  favorable 
to  the  bean.  But  that's  corn  country.  Why 
doesn't  the  farmer  simply  switch  from  corn 
to  soybeans?  Because  there  Is  a  wealth  of 
technology  behind  corn;  the  yields  get  to 
150  bushels  an  acre  and  above.  Soybeans 
are  now  up  to  28  bvishels  an  acre  In  good 
times,  and  soybeans  are  not  yet  free  of 
natural  hazards  that  no  longer  bedevil  corn, 
like  proUferatlng  weeds  and  difficulty  In 
harvesting. 

But  the  situation  Is  changing.  Soybeans, 
because  of  their  higher  price,  are  now  the 
U.S.'  No.  One  cash  crop — totaling  $4  billion 
In  calendar  1972  compared  with  $3.3  bUllon 
for  corn. 

DEFENSE   TO    OFFENSE 

Wliat  do  the  Administration's  new  farm 
policies,  hopes  and  expectations  really  mean 
for  the  rest  of  the  business  world?  Who's 
helped?  Who's  hurt? 

The  new  policy  Is  realistic:  It  Is  based 
on  selling  for  cash  to  those  who  have  the 
money.  Russia  and  China  are  In.  India  Is 
out. 

But  an  even  more  basic  change  is  involved. 
This  time  we  would  not  be  so  much  selling 
grain  as  meat — In  the  sense  that  the  grain 
would  be  converted  into  meat — for  countries 
with  a  rising  standard  of  living.  For  those 
who  can't  yet  afford  meat  but  need  protein, 
there  are  soybeans. 

The  food  business  wUl,  of  course,  always 
be  cyclical.  What  this  means  Is  that  If  the 
U.S.  wants  to  encourage  agricultural  expan- 
sion as  a  means  of  earning  foreign  exchange. 
It  wUl  have  to  protect  the  farmers  against 
undue  price  fluctuation.  As  granary  to  the 
world,  too,  the  U.S.  wUl  have  to  protect  Its 
customers  against  shortages  and  wild  price 
escalations.  One  way  to  do  this  would  be  by 
government  stockpUlng  In  off  years.  Another 
way  might  be  to  try  working  out  long-term 
supply  contracts  by  which  major  customers 
might  agree  to  take  regular  amounts — in 
return  for  being  assured  of  a  regular  supply. 
Either  way.  the  Government  Is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  holding  reserves  of  the  major  com- 
modities. As  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
from  the  farming  state  of  Minnesota  puts 
it:  "The  Government  must  share  with  the 
farmer  the  risks  associated  with  these  mar- 
ket uncertainties." 

EXHIBTT   2 
BOLI,  WEEVtL  EB.^DICATION  COST  DATA 

1.  Accumulated  cost  of  the  boll  weevU  to 
the  U.S.  cotton  Industry  since  the  pest  en- 
tered from  Mexico  is  In  excess  of  $12  billion. 

2.  The  boll  weevil  accounts  for  one-third 
of  the  insecticides  used  on  aU  crops  in  the 
U.S. 

3.  Control  of  the  boll  weevU  adds  about  3.5 
cents  per  pound  to  cotton  production  costs. 

4.  The  boll  weevil  eradication  drive  was  be- 
gun In  1959  when  Congress  appropriated 
funds  to  study  needs  and  to  establish  the 
federal  boll  weevil  laboratory.  Since  then, 
more  than  $21  million  has  been  spent  for 
eradication  research.  Unless  the  eradication 
program  proceeds,  most  of  this  expenditure 
will  have  been  wasted,  and  the  boll  weevil 
will  continue  to  take  Its  toll — requiring  even 
heavier  usage  of  insecticides,  which  can  speed 
the  development  of  resistance  and  add  to 
environmental  problems. 

5.  A  50  county  pilot  eradication  program 
will  be  completed  late  this  summer  at  a 
total  cost  of  more  than  $5  mUUon.  Evalua- 
tions so  far  clearly  indicate  that  the  tech- 
nology for  Beltwlde  eradication  Is  now  avail- 
able. 

6.  Tentative  estimates  are  that  the  total 
cost  wUl  not  exceed  $500  million,  spread  over 
a  five  to  sLx-year  period — or  an  average  of 
$50  an  acre  for  the  approximately  10  million 
acres  of  cotton  in  boll  weevil  areas. 

7.  Actually,  the  cost  will  likely  be  closer  to 
$300  million  or  $30  an  acre,  because  the  top 
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estimate  of  $500  million  Includes  25  percent 
for  contingencies — and  efficiencies  expected 
In  methods  and  operations  could  well  reduce 
the  estimate  another  25  percent. 

a.  Annual  crop  losses  and  control  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  boll  weevil  range  from  $176 
to  $275  million.  More  insecticides  are  applied 
for  controlling  the  boll  weevil  than  for  any 
other  Insect. 
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staff.    Under  separate   cover   I   am   sending 
you  a  copy  of  a  Pre-Condltloning  SemUiar 
which  Don  developed  and  held  on  the  cam- 
pus several  years  ago. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  A.  Whatley, 

Dean  and  Director. 


Exhibit  3 
Oklahoma  State  Universitt, 

Stillwater,  Okla.,  May  1, 1973. 
Hon.   Henry  Bellmon, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Henry:  We  And  that  the  four  simple 
questions  you  asked  in  your  letter  of  April 
18,  1973,  are  very  difficult  to  answer.  I  have 
called  on  Dr.  Don  Gill,  extension  livestock 
nutritionist,  to  help  me  out;  I  am  enclosing 
Don's  letter  on  this  subject.  Don  Is  our  most 
knowledgeable  staff  member  on  the  subject 
of  death  losses  and  morbidity  related  to 
shipping. 

1.  In  Oklahoma  we  apparently  have  no 
state  laws  that  have  any  significant  effect  on 
this  problem.  Some  states  have  recently 
passed  laws  making  It  Illegal  to  sell  sick  ani- 
mals through  a  public  sale.  I  understand 
bovine  practitioners  are  advocating  a  law 
that  would  prohibit  any  animal  from  going 
through  more  than  one  sale  in  a  three-week 
period.  These  efforts  are  aimed  at  restricting 
the  movement  of  diseased  and  stressed  ani- 
mals. I'm  not  sure  how  successful  they  would 
be  or  what  the  ramifications  are  of  their 
enactment. 

2.  The  major  livestock  association  Involved 
with  this  problem  Is  Livestock  Conservation. 
Inc.,  with  Its  nationwide  programs  of  live- 
stock health  and  safety.  It  receives  Its  mem- 
bership and  financial  support  from  hun- 
dreds of  organizations  and  associations 
throughout  the  livestock  Industry.  Most  of 
Its  efforts  have  been  applied  in  educational 
programs. 

3.  I  believe  LCI  estimates  are  for  $500  - 
000,000  to  $700,000,000  annual  losses  In  cattle 
and  about  $50,000,000  losses  In  hogs  in  deaths 
and  reduced  performance  related  to  move- 
ment, change  of  owner,  and  transportation 
losses. 

4.  Probably  the  best  way  to  combat  these 
losses  related  to  shipping  is  by  educational 
programs   directed   toward   proper   manage- 
ment throughout  the  transfer,  proper  prepa- 
ration   (pre-conditioning)    of   the   stock   in 
preparation  for  sale  and  shipment,  preven- 
tion of  stress  and  exposure  to  disease,  and 
application   of   our    best    known   veterinary 
treatments  In  preparation  for,  during,  and 
after  shipment.  Some   have  suggested  that 
we  need  lavirs  regulating  the  location  of  ex- 
hausts on   livestock   trucks  so   that   loaded 
animals  are  not  exposed  to  exhaust  fumes 
In  transit.   Perhaps  this   would   be  helpful 
but  it's  questionable  If  we  really  have  enough 
evidence  of  harmful  effects  of  exhaust  fumes. 
Also,  suggestions  have   been   made  of  need 
for  regulating  the  length  of  shipping  time 
without  feed,  water,  and  rest.  Interstate  raU 
shipments  are  subject  to  such  reguUtions, 
but  I  don't  think  trucks  are.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  a  legally  Imposed  shipping  time  lim- 
it need  careful  study.  The  advantage  of  the 
feed,    water,    and   rest    In   combating  stress 
must  be  weighed  against  the  Increased  cost 
and  time  involved  in  shipment  and  the  in- 
creased exposure  to  disease  at  rest  stations. 
Generally   it  is  now  considered  best  to  get 
cattle  all   the   way  to  their  destination   as 
soon  as  possible  after  loading.  This  Is  a  par- 
ticular  area   that   perhaps   needs   more   re- 
search. 

I  am  .sorry  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  more  precise  answers  to  your  questions 
but  we  will  be  glad  to  check  the  matter 
further,  especially  if  there  are  other  un- 
answered questions  on  the  subject.  Don  GUI 
would  be  the  best  resource  person  on  our 


Iowa  State  University, 
i4 mes,  Iowa.  May  2, 1973. 
Re:    Losses  In  transportation  of  Uvestock- 

specles-cattle. 
Senator  Henry  Bellmon, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bellmon:  Dean  L.  R.  Fol- 
mer.  Dean  of  Agriculture  here  at  Iowa  State 
University  has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your 
inquiry  of  AprU  18,  1973. 

Situation:  Cattle  are  mobile.  Feeder  cattle 
move  frequently  from  one  stete  to  another 
In  a  matter  of  hours,  in  fact  move  freely 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  are 
14,485.000  cattle  on  feed  In  the  United 
States  as  compiled  by  USDA.  March  1973. 
These  originate  largely  from  41.102.000  beef 
cows.  Estimates  show  that  over  50  percent 
of  these  animals  originate  from  herds  of  less 
than  50  cows.  Surveys  show  that  a  high  per- 
cent of  these  animals  lose  their  identity  when 
they  enter  the  channels  of  trade.  There 
is  not  an  uniform  method  of  Identification 
of  cattle.  It  is  impossible  In  many  cases  to 
trace  back  origin  of  cattle. 

Losses:  There  Is  a  national  loss  of  1  to  2 
percent  of  all  feeder  cattle  In  the  United 
States  due  to  the  stress  of  movement  and 
diseases  encountered  in  their  collection  and 
transport  from  origin  to  feedlot.  There  are 
many,  many  catastrophic  losses  ranging 
from  10  to  50  percent.  Every  case  Is  different 
but  less  than  50  percent  of  the  cattle  move 
direct  from  producer  to  feedlot.  In  the  nu- 
merous ways  and  means  of  collecting  and 
moving  cattle,  they  pass  through  order  buyers 
hands,  auction  markets,  terminal  markets 
and  frequently  pass  through  several  public 
markets  before  they  arrive  in  a  feedlot.  In 
many  cases,  they  are  commingled  with  many 
other  animals  from  different  origins.  In 
some  cases,  they  move  through  several  pub- 
lic markets  before  they  find  their  way  to  a 
feedlot.  In  many,  many  cases,  clinically  sick 
animals  are  removed  from  the  offering  to  be 
replaced  by  other  animals.  These  animals 
do  move  to  a  feedlot  incubating  a  disease 
complex  without  being  observed. 

It  is  estimated  that  If  the  shrink,  time, 
feed  utilization,  rate  of  gain,  treatment  and 
death  loss  could  be  equated,  there  would  be  a 
loss  of  $10.00  to  $20.00  prorated  for  every 
animal  that  enters  the  feedlot. 

Laws:  There  are  federal  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  movement  of  feeder  cattle. 
I.e.,  health  certificates  are  necessary  for  most 
cattle  and  permits  are  required  for  steers 
in  some  instance.  Cattle  in  terminal  markets 
are  inspected.  However,  detaUed  clinical  ex- 
amlnatlton  of  the  health  of  the  Individual 
animal  is  not  made.  Health  certificates  In 
general  are  mere  pieces  of  paper  and  are  not 
meaningful  because  of  failure  to  conduct 
necessary  Inspections.  Several  states  are  try- 
ing to  get  a  law  requiring  an  animal  to  be 
Identified  once  it  moves  through  a  public 
market.  This  Is  to  alert  prospective  buyers 
if  the  animal  is  to  move  through  another 
public  market.  As  yet,  no  state  has  this 
requirement. 

In  general,  little  if  any  activities  are  In 
action  by  livestock  organizations  to  reduce 
shipping  losses.  To  date  it  Is  mere  lip  service. 
Meaningful  programs  should  be  outlined  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  producer  of  the  feeder  cattle 
should  be  required  to  have  h:s  calves  weaned 
at  least  30  days  prior  to  movement.  There 
should  be  a  national  identification  pro- 
gram enforced  immediately  so  that  all  cat- 
tle would  have  a  "bovine  social  securitv  num- 
ber." This  would  enable  tracebacks  on  dis- 


ease, and  chemical  residues  If  encountered 
Further,  they  should  be  properly  Immunized 
and  treated  at  least  2  weeks  prior  to  move- 
ment. Immunization  should  not  be  allowed 
once  animals  are  in  transit. 

(b)  These  animals  should  not  be  in  order 
buyers  hands  over  48  hours.  All  order  buyers 
should  be  bonded. 

(c)  They  should  not  be  on  a  truck  or  rail 
car  over  25  hoiu^. 

(d)  Truckers   should   be   regulated   as   to 

;?^u\"'^,''^°'^'*  ^^  required  to  have  a  time 
clock  to  log  road  time. 

<f )  Anlnials  should  go  through  only  one 
public  market.  j       = 

(f)  Health  certificates  should  be  made 
meaningful.  Veterinarians  should  be  re- 
quired to  thoroughly  check  animals  includ- 
ing  individual    animal    checks   or    drop    all 

fn^.''^'""^''***'-  '^°  '^^^  ^'ley  are  a  Joke 
In  most  cases. 

(g)  Animals  should  be  Inspected  at  destl- 
pr^.  f»;  ^f.^^f '"'^  ^^"'"^  ^^'^  sick  animals, 
thi'ot^  i'^  ^^  thoroughly  examined  before 
the  animals  are  accepted 

The  value  of  feeder  cattle  or  any  livestock 
s  such  today  that  past  practices  of  coUec 
tlon.  movement  and  inspection  are  outmoded 
TTie  majority  of  our  losses  are  due  to  hus- 

abf.  [n  t^*''"^*'.'^**  ^^  °°  1°°K«  accept- 

dSctl^n         '  ^  ^       "^  °^  ^'''™^'  P'"°^''^  P^°- 

Excessive    regulations    are     a     hindrance 

eaTfui'^rf'^'  organizations  In  gen'er™"are 

ITJ^,       ,  So^'^'-^ental    Interference.    Yet, 

in!^^  ^*'  P'"**'"  "'^s  *"  ino^-lng  feeder 
animals,  namely;  calves,  lambs,  and  pigs  are 
estimated  to  be  of  the  amount  to  suJpTv  t^ 

^ort^n""i  F;°***'"  requirements  for  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  population 

,r,^  ^?!  ^^J:^  ^^^"^  ^^°"'^  ^  a  summit  mcet- 
imho,  ff''^"^  livestock  organizations,  health 
authorities,  market  associations,  trucker  as- 
sociations and  livestock  feeders  to  zero  In  on 
this  problem  at  the  earliest  possible  time  It 
ll^\^'^:'^\^P^oblem  and  no  one  se^en 
can  be  singled  out  and  blamed.  The  kev  is 
?^^^T  ''''iV^  Identification.  This  need  has 
antL^.T^^*  '°  *^^  attention  of  the  USDA 
authorities  several  times  during  the  last  10 

I  ™h"  Hfi"^  '"'■^''"  'P^^^'^  information. 
I  would  be  happy  to  supply  it  if  avaUable. 
olncerely, 

John  B.  Herrick, 
Extension  Veterinarian. 


'fexHiBrr  4 

[From  the  New  York  -nmes,  Apr.  29   I973j 

The  Fallacy  or  Price  Controls  for  Food 

(By  Leo  Melamed) 

♦u"^"?  ^i"'*  "'  *^^  *rue  nature  or  cause  of 
the  food  price  rise  has  risen  to  the  surface 
or  been  properly  explained.  Take  for  in- 
stance,  the  so-called  meat  boycott' 

trviT^^  TTr.f^  ^^"^  housewife  has  "been  ex- 
tolled  as  If  it  were  a  new  Invention  com^ 
parable  to,  say.  the  discovery  of  the  wheel 
The  truth  is  that  consumer  price  resistance 
is  a  time-honored  weapon  of  the  market- 
place  and  Is  as  old  as  the  marketplace  Itself 
It  U  today  no  more  than  it  has  been  from 
time  Immemorial,  the  check  In  the  balance 
between  supply  and  demand. 

Sooner  or  later,  every  commodity  is  liable 
to  face  the  price  resistance  level  of  the  con- 
sumer at  which  point  the  supply  will  begin 
to  outwelght  the  demand.  Price  resistance 
Is  second  only  to  supply  In  affecting  the 
price  of  any  given  commodity. 

The  recent  boycott  was  not,  therefore  an 
extension  of  women's  liberation  or  an 'in- 
vention of  1973.  nor  need  it  have  been  given 
the  reverence  the  press  seemed  to  attach  to 

lb* 

Such  glamorlzatlon  of  an  important  but 
normal  economic  function  will  undoubtedly 
produce  polarization  between  the  consumer 
and  the  producer.  This  will  reduce  the  mat- 
ter to  a  war  between  boycott  groups  and 
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antlboycott  groups,  thua  further  distorting 
the  supply  and  demand  picture,  and  certain- 
ly be  a  disservice  to  our  economy. 

What  Is  of  much  more  significance,  how- 
ever. U  the  Irresponsible  response  of  many 
of  our  political  leaders  to  this  dilemma.  To  a 
man,  It  seems  they  have  hopped  aboard  this 
bandwagon  of  sentiment  with  cries  of  "the 
President  hasn't  done  enough,"  Toll  back 
the  prices"  and  so  on. 

Such  talk  may  make  votes;  It  cerUtnly 
doesn't  make  sense. 

Where  are  our  leaders  who  have  the  guts 
to  explain  the  true  nature  of  this  problem? 
Where  are  our  officials  who  would  point  out 
that  the  present  crisis  was  caused  by  the 
convergence  of  a  number  of  contributing 
factors,  including  severe  weather,  previously 
depressed  prices  and  profit  squeezes  and  an 
enormously  increased  demand  for  meat? 

This,  as  a  result  of  higher  wages  and  more 
employment,  changed  eating  habite  and  Oov- 
ernment  food  programs. 

Who  explained  that  some  of  these  factors 
are  of  a  permanent  nature,  others  are  cyclical 
and  Btlll  others  are  temporary? 

Who  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  main 
causes  has  been  the  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar, coupled  with  foreign  Inflation  and  In- 
creased world  affluence,  which  created  addi- 
tional funds  In  foreign  countries  with  which 
to  increase  their  Imports  of  our  products; 
that  American  food  products,  such  as  grain 
and  meat,  were  some  of  the  biggest  bargains 
available  to  them,  and  that  our  Government 
encouraged  this  eventuality  to  aid  our  bal- 
ance of  payments? 

And  who  explained  that  this  cause  and  Its 
eHect  was  a  continuing  one  because  you 
could  not  have  your  commodity  and  eat  It 
loo? 

Finally,  and  most  Importantly,  why  has  so 
little  been  written  about  the  low  nature  of 
our  present  food  prices? 

Pood  prices  In  recent  months  have  risen 
dramatically  and  out  of  proportion  with 
other  Items;  the  price  of  meat  has,  li^  the 
last  year,  risen  to  an  extreme.  In  fact,  food 
prices  In  the  last  several  years  have  been 
playing  catch-up. 

But  the  price  of  farm  products  cannot  be 
measured  In  terms  of  weeks  or  months  or 
even  one  year  The  rise  and  fall  of  farm  com- 
modities are  affected  by  a  number  of  com- 
plicated factors  that  cause  a  constant  tug- 
of-war  between  supply  and  demand. 

At  any  given  moment  or  during  any  given 
year,  the  price  may  rise  or  fall  dramatically 
(drawing  exceptional  public  attention  to  It), 
but  It  Is  unfair  to  Judge  this  rise  or  fall  as 
of  that  moment  or  that  duration.  To  Judge 
prices  of  farm  commodities  adequately  and 
fairly,  one  must  look  at  them  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  say  10  or  20  years.  Only  then 
can  you  assess  their  cost  Increases  on  a  basis 
that  has  taken  into  account  all  of  the  vari- 
ables, cycles  and  adjustments. 

How  often  Is  it  explained  that  although 
food  prices  have  risen  significantly,  they 
have  risen  far  less  than  most  goods?  Or  how 
often  is  It  pointed  out  that  while  prices  for 
all  consumer  Items  rose  by  58  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  and  housing  prices  roue 
by  64  per  cent,  prices  for  retail  food  went 
up  only  47  per  cent  since  1952  and  the  price 
of  food  eaten  at  home  rose  less  than  40  per 
cent? 

Even  this  40  per  cent  rise  ( 18  per  cent  less 
than  the  rise  of  other  consumer  Items)  Is 
not  the  full  story,  since  our  average  food 
bin,  which  look  23  per  cent  of  our  after-tax 
disposable  Income  In  1952,  look  only  15  7  f>er 
•  ceiit  of  the  after-tax  disposable  Income  In 
1972  and  la  pri.jected  even  lower  for  1973. 
Who  has  had  the  courage  to  point  out  that 
during  this  same  20-vear  period,  while  horne 
fof<d  prl'es  rose  by  40  per  cent  (but  took  7 
per  cent  less  of  our  after-tax  Income  >.  the 
hourly  wages  received  by  laborers  went  up 
140  per  cent? 


It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  be  critical  of  la- 
borers  Increased  wages,  but  I  certainly  call  It 
unfair  when  labor's  leaders  use  the  rise  In 
food  prices  as  a  reason  for  higher  wages.  Who 
would  point  out  to  them  that  If  food  prices 
had  kept  pace  with  wages  since  1952,  then 
a  quart  of  milk  today  would  cost  55  per  cent 
more,  a  dozen  eggs  161  per  cent  more,  a 
pound  of  hamburger  151  per  cent  more  and 
a  pound  of  round  steak  267  per  cent  more? 
Who  would  explain  that  while  out  of  every 
$100  of  after-tax  Income  the  average  person 
spends  48  per  cent  more  for  medical  care;  18 
per  cent  more  for  his  automobile,  transisor- 
lallon,  gas  and  oU;  14  per  cent  more  for  hous- 
ing, furniture  and  household  operation  tham 
he  did  20  years  ago,  he  spends  32  per  cent 
less  (yes,  less)  for  food? 

Little  wonder  that  the  rest  of  the  world, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  envious  of  our  food 
prices  and  has  come  to  our  counter  for  our 
cheap  commodities.  Has  everyone  made  the 
comparison  between  our  retail  meat  prices 
and  the  dollar  equivalent  In  foreign  coun- 
tries? 

How  much  has  been  written  about  the  rea- 
sons for  our  plentiful  breadbasket  and  that 
a  paramount  cause  for  its  success  has  been 
a  relatively  free-enterprise  system  guided 
mainly  by  supply,  demand  and  profit  moti- 
vation; that  price  and  market  controls,  cell- 
Uigs  and  five-year  plans  (as  some  have  sug- 
gested) ,  have  been  tried  In  every  other  corner 
of  the  globe  (and  here,  too)  with  disastrous 
results,  and  that  we  are  still  the  only  nation 
that  has  produced  food  commodities  on  a 
scale  that  Is  generally  higher  than  we  can 
consume? 

Instexl  of  facts,  we  have  heard  the  de- 
mands hat  Oovernment  put  more  controls 
mto  thli  system;  that  we  roll  back  prices, 
aixd  that  we  Install  some  magic  bureaucratic 
system  to  guide  and  guard  rather  than  allow 
It  to  adjust  itself  as  In  the  past  or  as  world 
economic  condliioiLS  dictate. 

The  old  successful  way  isn't  good  enough 
in  these  modern  times,  so  let's  adopt  the 
unsuccessful  policies  of  other  nations.  That 
way  we  can  look  forward  to  the  sante  results 
that  they  have  achieved  and  soon  we  can 
together  lack  the  same  conunodltles. 

Controls,  ceilings  and  such  are  wonderful 
Ideas,  but  there  are  a  number  of  basic  things 
wrong  with  them: 

They  don't  affect  the  fundamental  cause  of 
the  problem  In  the  first  place.  Increases  In 
prices  can  be  predominantly  attributed  to 
lack  of  supply,  or  put  another  way.  demand 
in  excess  of  supply. 

An  increase  of  supply  or  decrease  of  de- 
mand are  the  only  real  means  of  reducing 
prices.  Controls  on  prices  will  in  no  way  af- 
fect greater  supply  or  lower  demand. 

They  are  counterproductive.  For  the  pro- 
ducers, controls  induce  the  psychology  that 
no  matter  what  he  does  for  his  product's 
quality,  he  cannot  get  a  better  price;  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  he  works  or  how  much  money 
he  spends  to  produce  more,  hla  potential 
profit  per  Item  will  remain  the  same,  so  his 
incentive  to  produce  more  or  better  quality 
diminishes. 

For  the  consumer,  controls  induce  the 
psychology  that  no  matter  how  much  he 
buys  of  the  product,  the  price  will  not  rise 
and  probably  won't  go  down.  So  his  demand 
for  the  product  has  no  reason  to  dlminsh 
in  fact.  It  Increivses.  Controls  have  always, 
thereby  In  the  final  analysis,  produced  short- 
ages 

Price  controls  create  a  political  and  public 
mass  psychology  that  Is  dangerous.  Just  like 
any  pacifier.  It  creates  the  Impression  that 
the  problem  is  solved.  Therefore,  the  real  and 
underlying  causes  of  the  problem  tend  to  go 
unattended.  Even  worse,  often  as  not,  such 
psychology  leads  directly  lo  programs  and  at- 
titudes that  Increase  the  basic  problem. 

Price  controls  are  Inherently  Inflationary. 
In  order  to  regulate  and  enforce  them,  new 


Government  agencies  must  be  created:  this 
Is  costly. 

Such  additional  Government  expenditures 
can  be  paid  for  by  higher  taxes  but  usually 
are  not.  Instead,  the  Government  pays  for  It 
with  borrowed  or  created  funds. 

Price  controls  create  unforeseen  complexi- 
ties and.  In  the  long  run,  are  self-defeating. 
No  control  system  has  yet  been  devised  that 
can  foresee  at  the  outset  all  the  effects  and 
countereffects  on  the  nation's  economy.  New 
rules  and  Interpretations  must  be  constantly 
added. 

Thus  controls,  in  time,  become  an  Incom- 
prehensible morass  of  rules  and  exceptions 
riddled  with  loopholes  and  conflicting  Inter- 
pretations. Furthermore,  human  nature  will. 
In  the  long  run,  prompt  many  consumers  to 
circumvent  or  violate  control  prices  to  get 
better  quality  or  more  of  a  given  product. 
This,  In  essence,  means  that  prices  continue 
to  rise — albeit  unofficially. 

Price  controls  tend  to  become  "alive"  once 
Installed.  Controls  are  most  dlflScult  to  be 
done  away  with.  The  psychology  that  created 
them  and  the  psychology  that  they  In  turn 
create  seem  to  make  them  Independent  of 
their  creator.  Like  opium  or  any  artificial 
stimulant,  once  you  have  it,  you  think  you 
can't  live  without  It — regardless  of  the  harm 
It  causes. 

If  I  have  oversimplified  these  Issues.  It  was 
for  emphasis,  but  the  facts  remain  for  any- 
one to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

It  is  Indeed  sad  that  now  we  have  meat 
ceilings  In  response  to  the  public  clamor  for 
a  pacifier.  Should  the  price  of  meat  recede.  It 
will  be  attributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  these 
controls.  Forgotten  will  be  the  fact  that  any 
reduction  in  meat  prices  will  unquestionably 
have  been  caused  by  stiff  consumer  price  re- 
sistance, coupled  with  a  continuing  Increase 
in  meat  supplies,  and  not  at  all  by  the  artifi- 
cial magic  of  the  ceiling. 

But,  alas,  no  lesson  will  have  been 
learned — Just  the  opposite — an  erroneous 
impression  will  have  been  created. 

Food  commodities  are  our  biggest  bargain 
even  now  and  controls,  ceilings  or  other  arti- 
ficial means  won't  help  their  production.  If 
our  food  prices  are  rising,  then  it  Is  caused 
by  eventualities  over  which  our  farmers  had 
little  control.  Penalizing  them  won't  help. 

It  could  be  that  our  food  prices  won't  ever 
come  back  down — they  may  even  continue  to 
rise — but  the  answer  to  this  problem,  as  in 
the  past,  lies  In  production,  production  In- 
centives and  overall  national  economic  man- 
agement and  not  in  politically  Inspired  rhet- 
oric or  artificial  price  adjustments  or  con- 
trols. And  certainly  emotionally  charged  ac- 
cusations and  demands  by  consumer  groups 
won't  do  anything  except  confuse  the  Issues 
and  delay  the  remedies. 

THE    AMERICAN    rARMER 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  have  misconceptions  about 
farmers  and  the  role  they  play  in  our 
everyday  lives.  There  is  a  great  lack  of 
understanding  about  the  business  of 
farming  and  the  individuals  who  are  en- 
gaged in  producing  food  and  fiber  for  use 
by  our  citizens  and  to  supply  the  needs 
of  other  countries. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the 
American  farmer  that  I  have  seen  was 
prepared  by  DeKalb  AgResearch,  Inc.  of 
DeKalb.  111.  Characterizing  the  farmer 
as  "the  world's  most  Important  business- 
man," this  well -documented  piece  ex- 
plains what  a  farmer  is  and  what  he  is 
not.  Among  other  things,  he  is  an  inves- 
tor, a  speculator,  an  environmentalist 
and  conservationist,  and  a  consumer.  He 
is  not  a  "hayseed."  a  big  operator,  or  a 
freeloader  on  the  Federal  Government. 
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As  the  Senate  debates  the  farm  bill 
this  week,  many  things  will  be  said  about 
the  American  farmer.  In  order  that  Sen- 
ators may  be  accurately  informed  about 
the  business  of  farming  and  those  who 
make  their  living  in  agriculture,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  factual 
presentation  on  the  American  farmer 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  American  Farmer 

(Note.— Quotes   throughout    the   text   are 

attributed  to  James  GUI.  operator  of  a  500- 

acre  grain  and  livestock  farm  near  Wyoming 

lU.)  ^ 

One  operates  2,000  acres.  His  neighbor 
farms  one-tenth  that  amount.  One  has  a 
master's  degree.  Another's  education  is  based 
on  experience.  One  Is  young.  His  neighbor  Is 
old.  One  raises  corn  in  Indiana.  Another 
feeds  cattle  In  Montana. 

The  American  farmer  .  .  .  not  an  easy  man 
to  describe  and  define.  But,  for  all  their  dif- 
ferences, they  are  stUl  alike.  Above  all  else, 
they  are  businessmen.  Knowledgeable  in  the 
dozen  or  so  areas  that  It  takes  to  be  a  farmer 
In  the  70's. 

This  businessman  Is  both  management  and 
labor.  He's  In  charge  of  a  physical  plant  with 
fixed  assets  often  reaching  $300,000  or  more. 
Although  he  often  feels  like  It.  he  can't 
strike  for  higher  wages. 

He's  chief  purchasing  agent,  deciding 
which  $20,000  machine  will  best  harvest  his 
crop  during  the  two  weeks  out  of  the  year 
that  he  needs  It 

He's  an  efficiency  expert,  always  trying  to 
cut  his  costs  and  Increase  his  slim  margin 
of  profit. 

He's  an  investor — handling  each  dollar 
wisely,  but  putting  It  In  a  business  that  Isn't 
known  for  Its  high  rate  of  return. 

He's  an  envlroiunentallst  and  a  conserva- 
tionist, treating  his  resources  wisely  so  his 
land  will  still  be  productive  when  the  next 
man  Is  ready  for  It. 

He's  a  speculator,  gambling  on  the  weath- 
er. Insects  and  disease.  And  hoping  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand— his  basic  marketing 
tool— win  treat  him  favorablv  In  the  market- 
place 

Most  of  all.  he's  an  optimist — knowing 
that  next  year  has  to  be  belter. 

He's  the  American  farmer.  And  he's  the 
world's  most  Important  businessman. 

The  American  farmer  is  an  asset  to  our 
economy  because  he  is  both  a  producer  and 
a  consumer." 

The  farmer's  business  is  producing  food 
and  fiber,  recognized  as  the  world's  basic  In- 
dustry. 

In  any  society,  the  necessities  of  life — 
food,  clothing  and  shelter— must  come  first. 
A  color  television  is  of  little  comfort  to  a 
youngster  whose  stomach  is  gnawed  by  hun- 
ger. A  dishwasher  means  little  to  the  house- 
wife whose  first  concern  Is  having  ample 
food  to  serve  her  family  Unlike  many  other 
products  of  our  economy,  ftxxl  Is  one  prod- 
uct we  cannot  do  without 

As  a  basic  Industry,  agriculture  holds  the 
key  to  the  development  of  other  industries. 
If  most  of  the  world's  work  force  is  required 
to  produce  food  and  flber.  then  obviously 
fewer  workers  are  avail.^ble  to  develop  other 
industries. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  agriculture  is  the 
basic  Industry  of  every  nation  on  earth  It 
isn't.  The  law  of  comparative  advantage  en- 
ters the  picture:  A  nation  develops  those  In- 
dustries It  Is  beat  suited  for.  based  on  the 
resources  It  has  available  for  that  Industry 
No  nation  Is  entirely  self-sufficient  World 
trade  helps  flu  any  potential  void 

For  world  trade  to  exist  In  the  food  mar- 
ket, some  countrlea  must   produce  agricul- 


tural goods  In  excess  of  their  domestic  needs. 
Few  nations  are  doing  this.  But  the  DnlKd 
States  Is  .  .  .  and  Ifs  due  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  American  farmer. 

IXirlng  the  past  few  decades,  the  American 
farmer  has  demonstrated  his  amazing  ability 
to  produce.  He  has  Increased  his  production 
more  than  any  other  major  segment  of  our 
economy.  During  the  past  10  years,  his  pro- 
duction has  climbed  20  percent,  and  he's 
done  it  on  six  percent  fewer  acres.  He  has 
done  It  by  taking  the  proper  mix  of  land, 
labor,  capital,  technology  and  management. 
and  coming  up  with  the  most  efficient  agri- 
cultural production  the  world  has  known. 
And  the  end  Isn't  yet  in  sight. 

His  efficiency  has  made  possible  the  export 
of  the  production  from  one  of  every  four 
acres  harvested  in  this  countrv  He  has  made 
the  United  States  the  leading  exporter  of 
agricultural  products,  acecuntmg  for  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  worlds  agricultural  ex- 
ports in  fiscal  year  1970-71. 

Perhaps  a  statement  bv  Robert  Stovall 
'.ice  president  of  Reynolds  Securities.  Inc 
best  sums  up  our  amazing  American  agricul- 
ture. Writing  In  the  February  1.  1973  issue 
of  FORBES  magazine.  Stovall  said,  "it  is 
Ironic  that  the  much  maligned  farmer  and 
the  risky,  highly  cyclical  industries  that 
serve  him  have  now  combined  to  produce  the 
one  area  of  expertise  which  the  US  shares 
with  no  other  country  In  the  world.  Others 
can  produce  automobiles,  color  television 
sets,  transistors  and  pharmaceuticals  of  like 
quality  to  ours,  and  frequently  cheaper.  In 
the  field  of  agribusiness,  however,  we  have  no 
real  competitor." 

As  time  goes  on.  the  American  farmer  wll 
likely  play  a  bigger  role  In  the  world  econ- 
omy If  hU  full  productive  capacity  is  un- 
leashed, he  wui  be  an  even  more  important 
factor  In  the  struegle  to  alleviate  world  htm- 
ger 

"Farming  basically  was  a  way  of  life  until 
the  1960's.  Now  there  is  a  much  greater  busi- 
ness aspect  to  it." 

Who  is  this  man— the  American  Farmer"* 
The  vast  majority  of  farms  In  the  United 
States  are  family  owned  or  operated.  The  pri- 
mary business  of  these  owners  and  operators 
is  farming,  although  some  supplement  their 
farm  Incomes  by  off-farm  employment 

Perhaps  the  term  'famUv  fartner'  is  mis- 
leading. Mention  the  words  to  many  and 
minds  Immediately  dart  back  to  "the  good 
old  days."  They  conjure  up  thoughts  of  a 
small  farm  being  operated  by  a  self-sufficient 
and  independent  fanuly 

But  the  1972  version  of  the  family  farmer 
isn't  like  that.  He's  not  self-sufficient  and  he 
knows  It. 

He  has  organized  his  farm  as  a  business 
enterprise,  and  he  operates  it  to  achieve  a 
profit.  He  provides  most  of  the  management 
and  capital  and  he  assumes  aU  of  the  finan- 
cial risk. 

Along  with  his  family,  he  performs  most 
of  the  labor.  He  might  hire  extra  labor  but 
usually  only  during  peak  work  periods. 

He  may  own  his  land  or  he  mav  rent  it. 
He  may  be  the  sole  operator,  or  he  and  his 
son  might  have  a  partnership  established 
He  sometimes  Incorporates  his  operation— lor 
tax  or  Inheruauoe  purposes— with  his  wife 
and  children  serving  as  officers  in  the  cor- 
poration 

He  s  willing  to  go  Into  debt  and  finds.  In 
fact,  that  he  must  rely  on  credit  to  keep  his 
operation  competitive  and  efficient  enough  to 
support  an  acceptable  standard  of  living 

Unlike  farmers  of  past  generations,  he  s  not 
suspicious  of  new  ways  and  new  technology 
He  believes  lu  agricultural  research  and  he  s 
quick  to  put  It  to  work  on  his  farm 

He's  not   a     hayseed  "  He  may  dress  dif- 
ferently or  drive  his  truck  more  often  than 
his  car.  but  he  knows  the  world   His  areas  oi 
knowledge  range  from  ecology  to  economics. 
During    the  past  three  decades,  he's  seen 


more  than  half  of  his  neighbors  leave  their 
farms  and  seek  other  employment.  They  did 
this,  not  always  by  choice,  but  because  the 
rules  of  our  economy  demand  efficiency.  He 
is  the  man  who  made  it  this  far— the  'fittest" 
survivor  of  the  unrelenting  economic  pres- 
sures of  our  freely-competitive  society 

"Large  corporations  can  t  make  it  in  farm- 
ing untU  the  retiim  from  agriculture  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  return  from  other  indus- 
tries. " 

Some  express  concern  that  agriculture  is 
under  the  control  of  large  corporate  farms. 
Of  the  2.9  million  farms  m  the  United  States, 
less  than  0.1  percent  are  owned  or  operated 
by  corporations  with  ten  or  more  sharehold- 
ers, and  they  account  for  less  than  three  per- 
cent of  total  farm  sales. 

Several  corporations  have  entered  farming 
many  of  them  to  their  o»-n  regret.  The  re-^ 
suits  have  been  nothmg  short  of  finaccuU 
disasters.  Farm  Journal  recently  analyzed 
these  corporate  flops  and  cited 'the  major 
reason  for  their  faUures:  •Flnaacially  ori- 
ented brass  didnt  really  understand  larm- 
mg." 

Farm  Journal  found  another  difference 
between  the  corporate  farmer  and  the  fam- 
Uy  farmer— thrift  iness:  "The  front-lme 
manager  farmed  strtcUy  first  class,  figuring 
he  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend  because 
the  outfit  was  big."  One  of  the  famHy 
farmers'  biggest  assets  is  his  abUitv  to  watch 
his  dollars  carefully  and  mvest  them  wisely. 
because  he's  never  known  it  any  other  wav 
Corporate  farmers  can't  a^ord  to  overlook 
the  one  factor  that  makes  farming  different 
from  other  industries  Because  thev  produce 
commodities  and  operate  under  totally  free 
competition,  farmers — unlike  many  'busi- 
nessmen— have  never  enjoyed  the  freedom 
to  tack  on  a  suitable  margin  of  profit  to  the 
prcducts  they  sell  In  agriculture,  the  buyer 
normally  commands  more  power  than  the 
seller   The  farmer  takes  what  he  can  zet. 

You  can  bet  he  11  be  mighty  careful"  when 
it  comes  time  for  him  to  buy  equipment. 
And  you  can  bet.  too.  that  he  will  use  ;t 
well  When  it  comes  time  to  plant  corn,  and 
bad  weather  has  set  him  behind,  hell  be 
on  the  Job  24  hours  a  day  There  are  no 
eight-hour  days,  five-day  weeks  or  over- 
time pay  checks  for  the  farmer 

The  Farm  Journal  story  also  revealed  that 
many  companies  entering  farrmng  tried  to 
grow  too  fast  "They  didnt  have  a  chance  tc 
make  little  mistakes  before  tt<;y  made  big 
ones."  It  all  seems  to  pomt  to  one  ccnciu- 
sion:  It  takes  a  farmer  to  understand 
fanning 

"Its  getting  more  expensive  to  improve 
efficiency  ■' 

Half  a  century  ago.  agricultures  major 
inputs  were  land  and  '.abor  Higher  produc- 
tion normally  brought  hyjher  profits,  and 
the  way  to  higher  production  mean:  putting 
more  labor  to  work  on  more  '.and 

Now.  however  '.and  and  labor  are  both 
limited  and  expensive  And.  as  such,  they 
have  been  overshadowed  in  importance  by 
three  other  inputs — capital,  management 
and  technology 

The  capital  requirements  of  the  .average 
American  farm  are  by  no  means  small  Con- 
sider that  an  acre  of  land  may  cost  Jl.JOO 
or  more  Or  that  the  cost  of  a  new  tractor 
often  e.\ceeds  $10.tHX'  .Vld  to  this  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  needed  each  vear  to  cover 
operating  costs— fuel  fertilizer  etc  -  and 
the  total  often  reaches  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars 

It's  obvious  that  most  r^armers  cannot  by 
themselves  take  on  the  Job  of  dnaucuig  their 
operations  They  have  to  turn  to  other 
sour(.-es  for  credit 

Acv.>.>rdlng  to  the  1971  Pact  Book  of  US. 
-Vgrlculture.  'In  recent  years,  credit  haj. 
l>eeu  used  to  finanv.-«  four-fifths  of  all  farm 
sales    Federal  laud  banks  and  life  insurance 
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companies  are  the  largest  Institutional  hold- 
ers of  farm  mortgages,  with  outstanding  bal- 
ances on  January,  1971,  of  $7.1  billion  and 
$5.6  billion  respectively.  Commercial  and 
savings  banks  held  loans  of  $4.4  billion." 

The  American  farmer  Is  also  a  heavy  user 
of  non-real  estate  farm  loans.  He  uses  these 
mainly  to  finance  seasonal  production  coets 
and  living  expenses.  The  Fact  Book  reports. 
"In  1971.  about  S12.3  billion  of  the  non-real 
estate  farm  debt  was  owed  to  merchruits, 
dealers,  individuals,  and  other  miscellaneous 
lenders  and  creditors.  Commercial  banks. 
which  supplv  the  most  non-real  estate  credit 
to  farmers,  held  outstanding  loans  of  $11.1 
bUlion." 

It's  an  Ironic  cycle — credit  Is  necessary  If 
the  American  farmer  Is  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease his  efficiency.  But  because  the  use  of 
credit  increases  his  operating  costs  through 
Interest  payments,  it  is  even  more  Imperative 
that  his  operation  be  efp.cient  ...  to  offset 
the  increased  costs  credit  brings  to  the  oper- 
ation. 

Management  Is  the  second  Important  new 
input.  In  simple  terms,  management  means 
making  the  right  decisions  at  the  right  times. 

Modem  farming  is  full  of  decisions.  It's 
more  than  pulling  a  plow  behind  a  tractor  or 
throwing  a  bale  of  hay  onto  a  wagon.  It's 
deciding  when  to  sell,  what  to  buy  and  which 
way  to  speculate.  The  decisions  hold  the 
potential  to  keep  a  farmer  In  business  ...  or 
to  put  him  out.  They're  often  lonely  de- 
cisions. 

The  emphasis  on  management  has  brought 
a  new  generation  of  farmers.  They  are  more 
educated  and  better  Informed  than  genera- 
tions past. 

The  third  major  Input  Is  technology.  Com- 
bined with  the  farmer's  land,  labor,  capital 
and  management,  technology  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  amazing  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  American  farmer. 

Technology  Is  the  development  of  hybrid 
seed.  It's  better-bred  animals.  It's  dlsease- 
resl3tant  crops.  It's  vaccines  and  other  medi- 
cations for  livestock.  It's  improved  pest  con- 
trol. 

Modern  agricultural  technology  is  respon- 
sible for  the  so-called  "Green  Revolution." 
which  has  given  new  hope  to  the  struggle  to 
feed  the  world.  Technology  Is  the  basis  of  the 
revolution  brought  about  by  the  acceptance 
of  hybrid  corn.  If  American  farmers  returned 
to  non-hybrid  seed — given  current  advances 
In  such  areas  as  fertilizer  and  Insect  control — 
it  would  still  require  20  million  more  acres, 
or  approximately  29  percent  more  acreage, 
to  meet  the  present  demand  for  corn. 

Technology  Is  the  result  of  research  efforts 
by  universities,  agricultural  companies  and 
even  farmers  themselves.  And  technology  will 
play  an  even  more  unportant  role  in  tomor- 
row's agriculture. 

"Disasters  In  the  chain  of  food  production 
can  happen.  We  must  have  continuing  re- 
search." 

As  world  population  continues  to  increase, 
tho  land  area  available  for  production  of  food 
and  fiber  continues  to  decline.  Each  year, 
acres  of  valuable  productive  land  give  way  to 
masses  of  steel  and  concrete  in  the  form  of 
highways,  airports  and  urban  expansion. 
More  space  Is  required  Just  to  satisfy  our  in- 
creasing population.  And  more  people  mean 
greater  demands  for  more  food.  The  way  to 
increased  food  and  fiber  supplies,  then.  Is  not 
through  Increased  acreage,  but  through 
greater  production  on  the  acreage  that  is 
available.  That  Is  the  role  of  research. 

V/hat  more  can  be  said  about  the  actual 
operations  of  the  American  farmer?  He  drives 
a  tractor.  He  feeds  cattle.  He  plows  his  land. 
He  harvests  his  crops. 

But.  that's  not  all.  The  American  farmer 
combines  the  inputs  of  land,  labor,  capital, 


management  and  technology  and  produces 
food  and  fiber  for  the  world. 

It's  time  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  American  farmer's  ability  to  produce, 
and  accept  what  It  has  done  and  can  do  for 
our  economy.  In  the  October  8,  1972,  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Economist  Pierre  A. 
Rlnfret  Is  quoted  as  saying,  "Most  people 
haven't  realized  yet  that  a  principal  part  of 
the  President's  new  economic  drive  is  utiliz- 
ing in  full  the  incredible  productive  capacity 
of  American  agriculture." 

Full  employment  In  our  economy,  Rlnfret 
continued,  "requires  maximum  economic  ex- 
pansion until  all  idle  capacity  is  used  up, 
and  the  turning  on  the  full  productive  ca- 
pacity of  agriculture." 

The  farmer's  efficiency  has  enabled  Ameri- 
can consumers  to  enjoy  an  ample  supply  of 
the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  food 
products  In  history — at  the  best  prices  ever. 
In  1971.  the  consumer  spent  an  average  of 
16.3  percent  of  his  pay  check  for  food,  or 
less  than  half  of  what  he  paid  in  1929.  This 
has  enabled  consumers  to  spend  an  Increas- 
ing portion  of  their  incomes  for  products 
other  than  food,  thereby  encouraging  the 
development  of  non -agricultural  industries. 
The  result  ...  a  higher  level  of  living  for 
everj-one. 

The  export  of  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts Is  a  "plus"  in  our  attempts  to  achieve 
a  balance  of  payments  in  foreign  trade.  In 
1971,  total  U.S.  exi>orts  were  valued  at  $43.5 
billion.  That  same  year,  the  United  States 
exported  a  record  $7.7  billion  of  agricultural 
products,  accounting  for  nearly  one-flfth  the 
value  of  all  U.S.  exports.  And  a  side  benefit 
.  .  .  American  agricultural  exports  require 
financing,  storage  and  both  Inland  and  ocean 
transportation — thus  maintaining  more  Jobs 
for  more  people. 

"We  all  know  the  farmer — he  gets  another 
nickel  In  his  pocket  and  he's  going  to  spend 
it  on  more  tools,  better  seed,  or  perhaps  on 
Improvement  In  his  family  living.  This  is 
reflected  back  Into  the  economy  and  multi- 
plied many  times." 

The  American  farmer  may  be  a  fanner, 
but  he's  also  a  consumer.  He  puts  billions 
of  dollars  back  into  the  economy  to  maintain 
his  operation.  In  1971,  American  farmers 
spent  $1.8  billion  for  petroleum,  $1.1  billion 
for  tractors.  $3.5  billion  for  hired  labor,  and 
paid  $3.1  billion  in  property  taxes.  He  also 
helps  support  the  same  industries  that  his 
non-farm  neighbors  do.  He,  too,  buys  refrig- 
erators, television  sets,  automobiles,  fuml- 
tiu-e  and  processed  foods.  In  simple  figures, 
five  percent  of  the  population  accounts  for 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  domestic  market  for 
steel,  petroleum,  rubber,  and  other  major 
products. 

The  effect  of  all  of  this  is  that  three  out  of 
10  Jobs  In  America  are  related  to  agriculture. 
And  at  the  heart  of  this  is  the  American 
Farmer. 

"One  reason  farming  does  not  return  much 
on  Its  investments  is  that  the  producer  has 
so  ver>'  little  to  say  about  the  pricing  of  his 
product." 

Efficiency  is  the  name  of  the  game.  The  gap 
between  costs  and  prices  represents  profit. 
It's  this  gap  that  every  farmer  tries  to  keep 
as  wide  as  possible. 

The  farmer  has  little  control  over  the 
prices  he  receives.  He  can  protect  himself  by 
hedging  in  the  futures  market,  but  this  mar- 
ket. In  Itself,  reflects  a  totally  free  supply- 
demand  situation.  Another  alternative  Is  to 
contract  for  sale  of  his  crops,  but  when  he 
does  this  he  often  trades  off  opportunity  for 
top  profits  in  favor  of  security. 

Prices  paid  to  farmers  for  many  commodi- 
ties are  actually  lower  now  than  they  were 
two  decades  ago.  The  price  of  beef,  for  ex- 
ample, has  finally  climbed  back  up  to  the 
level  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  following  table 
helps  tell  the  story:  i 


PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 


Cammodity 


1951 


1952 


Sept  15, 
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Choice  steers  (per  hundred- 
weight at  Omaha) $34.92 

Barrows  and  gilts  (per 
hundredweiRht).. 

Corn  (per  bushcit) 

Wheat  (per  bushel) 

Broilers  (per  pound) 

Eggs  (per  dozen) 

Index  of  prices  received  by 

farmers  (1910-14  base). 
Index  of  prices  paid  by 

farmers  (1910-14  base). 


$32  37  $34. 85 


20.56 

18.13 

29.25 

1.66 

1.52 

1.22 

2.11 

2.09 

1.73 

.285 

.288 

.155 

.477 

.416 

.339 

302 

288 

326 

271 

273 

376 

"We  have  the  cost-price  squeeze  and  as 
time  goes  on,  the  squeeze  seems  to  get 
tighter." 

Since  the  market  doesn't  respond  to  the 
farmer's  wish,  the  most  practical  means  of 
assvirlng  himself  of  a  profit  Is  to  keep  his 
production  costs  as  low  as  possible.  This  is 
hard  to  do  when  the  costs  of  his  Inputs 
keep  rising.  For  example,  between  1957-59 
and  1969.  farmers  were  faced  with  a  77  per- 
cent Increase  In  hired  wage  rates,  a  33  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  price  of  motor  vehicles 
and  a  106  percent  increase  In  taxes.  Again, 
the  table  (Index  of  prices  paid)  Illustrates 
the  comparison. 

Faced  with  a  situation  like  this,  farmers 
have  been  forced  to  seek  efficiency — or  else 
stop  playing  the  game  I 

Last  year,  the  American  farmer  earned  an 
average  Income  of  $7,980.  Compare  this  with 
the  average  blue-collar  family  Income  of 
$10,340.  Or  the  average  white-collar  Income 
of  $14,900.  It's  Ironic  that  this  Is  the  way 
the  American  farmer  is  rewarded  for  his  in- 
crease hi  productivity — an  Increase  that  far 
exceeds  the  Increases  in  productivity  of  both 
his  blue-collar  and  white-collar  neighbors. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  Is  making  it  dif- 
ficult for  young  farmers  to  get  started.  A  re- 
cent study  In  nilnois  found  that  nearly  20 
percent  of  the  farm  boys  who  entered  farm- 
ing during  the  period  1945-54  failed  to  make 
it  in  that  vocation. 

Another  problem  facing  the  American 
farmer  Is  the  tendency  for  some  consumers 
to  associate  him  with  rising  food  prices. 

It  is  a  fact  that  food  prices  are  lower  now. 
In  proportion  to  expendable  Income,  then 
ever  before  in  history.  For  example,  con- 
sumer income  Increased  63  percent  In  the 
1960's,  while  the  food  expenditures  were  up 
only  31  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Income  less  food  expenditures  was  up  $960 
or  73  percent.  Still,  someone  has  to  absorb 
the  blame  when  prices  do  climb. 

The  farmer  Is  seldom  the  cause  of  such 
Increases,  and  he  seldom  benefits  from  an 
increase.  He  receives  an  average  of  40  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  spent  on  food  at  the 
grocery  store — the  remainder  goes  for  proc- 
essing and  marketing.  Compare  this  40  cents 
to  the  50  cents  he  received  from  each  food 
dollar  in  1947-49. 

We  tend  to  take  for  granted  the  adequate 
supply  of  wholesome  food  products  provided 
by  the  American  farmer.  But,  take  away  the 
supply  and  then  see  how  we  complain! 

"We  have  a  big  job  of  passing  the  word 
along  so  that  consumers  can  really  under- 
stand how  their  food  Is  grown  and  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  It." 

What  about  the  future  of  the  American 
farmer? 

He's  likely  to  continue  to  decrease  in 
number  unless  the  rules  of  the  game  change. 
The  relentless  pressures  of  economies  of 
scale,  increasing  technological  complexities. 
high  "start  up"  costs,  and  his  minority  polit- 
ical position  combine  to  suggest  that  farms 
of  the  future  will  be  fewer  and  bigger.  But 
he's  not  going  to  be  driven  off  by  big.  ver- 
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tlcally-integrated  conglomerates.  He's  too 
tough  a  competitor,  too  flexible,  too  dedi- 
cated, for  them. 

He  is  important  to  America.  He  has  made 
It  possible  for  Americans  to  eat  the  best 
food  at  tho  lowest  price  in  the  world,  and  he 
Is  by  far  our  biggest  producer  of  foreign 
exchange.  He's  tired  of  being  criticized  be- 
cause government  production  controls  are 
necessary  to  avoid  disastrous  overproduc- 
tion. Instead  of  being  appreciated  because  he 
produces  food  at  the  lowest  cost  in  the 
world,  he  hears  demands  for  price  controls 
when  the  price  of  his  product  starts  moving 
upward  for  the  first  time  In  20  years. 

The  United  States  faces  a  national  policy 
choice;  to  continue  to  encourage  him,  to 
help  him  survive  as  the  world's  most  ef- 
ficient food  producer;  or,  by  shortsighted- 
ness, to  force  him  Into  the  control  of  mar- 
keting conglomerates  through  the  ruthless 
economic  pressures  of  disastrous  overpro- 
duction. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  three  amendments  and  ask 
that  they  be  con.sidered  en  bloc.  They  are 
in  the  nature  of  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments,  and  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN ) .  The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with.  I  will  explain  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  19,  after  the  period, 
insert  the  following: 

"In  the  event  the  total  marketings  of  milk 
of  any  such  producer  during  any  period  for 
which  prices  to  producers  or  production  his- 
tory is  computed  or  determined.  Including 
milk  delivered  by  his  association  to  persons 
not  fully  regulated  by  the  order,  is  less  than 
the  base  allocated  to  his  association  for  his 
account  hereunder,  such  base  shall  be  re- 
duced for  such  period  to  the  amount  of  such 
total  marketings." 

On  page  4,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  the 
following,  ",  including  but  not  limited", 
and  insert  the  following : 
"who  is  given  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
the  milk  with  or  without  such  services  and 
elects  to  receive  such  services,  such  services 
to  include  but  not  be  limited". 


On  page  6.  beginning  in  line  18  with 
the  word  "and",  strike  all  through  line  20 
and  insert  the  following: 
".  (11)  furnishing  other  services  of  an  In- 
tangible nature  not  hereinbefore  specifically 
Included,  and  (111)  providing  any  services, 
whether  of  a  type  hereinbefore  specifically 
included  or  not,  which  handlers  are  ready 
and  willing  to  perform  without  charge , 

EXPLANATION    OF    riRST    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  of  these  amendments  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
permits  an  order  to  provide  for  alloca- 
ton  of  members'  bases  to  their  coopera- 
tives. The  purpose  of  that  provision  is  to 
eliminate  wasteful  transportation  costs 
by  permitting  cooperatives  to  substitute 
one  member's  milk  for  the  base  milk  of 
another  in  making  deliveries  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possble.  But  there  was 
no  desire  to  permit  the  cooperative  to 


make  such  substitution  for  base  milk 
that  was  not  produced  or  delivered  to  it. 
The  provision  of  the  bill  which  begins 
on  page  2,  hne  19,  in  describing  the  base 
which  will  be  returned  to  the  member 
when  he  leaves  the  cooperative,  makes 
it  clear  that  the  base  returned  to  him 
will  be  based  on  his  total  deliveries  to  his 
cooperative,  and  consequently  will  be 
less  if  his  deliveries  have  been  le.ss  than 
the  base  allocated  to  the  cooperative 
for  his  account. 

I  believe  the  bill  and  the  existing  law 
should  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
same  rule  to  apply  while  the  member 
continues  to  belong  to  the  cooperative, 
as  bases  are  updated  annually,  If  a  mem- 
ber fails  to  deliver  milk  equal  to  the  base 
allocated  to  his  cooperative  for  his  sic- 
count.  that  base  should  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. However,  I  believe  the  law 
would  be  clearer  on  this  point  if  the  bill 
specifically  so  provided. 

An  appropriate  corollary  to  this  is  that 
the  cooperative  should  not  be  permitted 
to  substitute  the  milk  of  one  member  for 
base  milk  that  was  not  produced  or  de- 
livered to  it  in  order  to  obtain  payment 
for  the  greater  quantity  of  base  milk. 

The  first  amendment  I  have  proposed 
would  make  the  corrections  described 
above. 


EXPLANATION     OF     SECOND     AMENDMENT 

The  second  amendment  deals  with  the 
provision  of  the  bill  which  permits  an 
order  to  prescribe  minimum  charges  for 
services  performed  for  a  handler.  It  was 
intended  that  this  provision  of  the  bill 
should  apply  only  to  services  which  the 
handler  desired  and  requested,  and  the 
language  "for  a  handler"  on  page  4,  line 
20  was  thought  adequate  to  accomplish 
that  objective.  However,  it  has  now  been 
suggested  that  this  provision  might  be 
applied  to  services  which  the  handler 
would  prefer  to  perform  himself,  but 
which  he  must  accept  in  order  to  obtain 
the  milk.  This  was  not  intended  and  my 
second  amendment  would  make  it  com- 
pletely clear  that  this  provision  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  services  performed  "for 
a  handler  who  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  the  milk  with  or  without  such 
services  and  elects  to  receive  such  serv- 
ices." 

EXPLANATION     OF     THIRD     AMENDMENT 

The  third  amendment  deals  with  the 
provision  of  the  bill  permitting  orders  to 
provide  for  payments  from  the  pool  to 
cooperatives  for  services  of  marketwide 
benefit.  My  amendment  would  make  it 
clear  that  this  provision  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  services  which  handlers  are 
ready  and  willing  to  perform  without 
charge.  This  amendment  makes  essen- 
tially the  same  change  in  the  provision 
dealing  with  marketwide  services  that 
my  second  amendment  makes  in  the  pro- 
vision dealing  with  services  performed 
for  an  individual  handler. 

Mr.  President,  each  member  of  the 
committee  has  been  sent  the  proposed 
amendments  and  the  clarifying  nature 
has  been  explained.  They  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ments. I  urge  their  adoption. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 


Senator  yield?  There  are  no  objections 
to  the  amendments.  I  think  they  go  a 
long  way  to  clarifying  some  of  the  mis- 
understandings about  these  particular 
sections. 

I  would  like,  however,  before  they  are 
accepted,  to  ask  four  questions  which  I 
think  could  be  simply  answered  and 
which  may  clear  up  some  further  mis- 
uuderstanciings  about  what  the  commit- 
tee may  or  may  not  have  done  and  the 
intent  of  the  bUl. 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  committee 
chairman.  First,  under  the  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate,  would  a  milk  market- 
ing cooperative  be  able  to  block  vote  for 
their  members  to  put  into  effect  a  Fed- 
eral class  1  base  plan? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Absolutely  not.  A 
class  1  base  plan  cannot  be  put  into  effect 
except  by  the  individual  vote  of  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  my  understanding. 
However,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  there 
seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding. 

The  second  question  relates  to  how 
many  individual  dairy  fanners  would  be 
necessaiT  or,  in  other  words,  what  per- 
centage would  have  to  vote  to  create  a 
Federal  class  1  base  plan? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  66% 
percent,  the  same  as  the  law  now  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  third 
question  concerns  what  official  action 
must  be  taken  by  the  USDA  prior  to  the 
vote  to  approve  a  Federal  class  1  base 
plan. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  must  conduct 
full  hearings,  determine  that  all  provi- 
sions of  the  plan  tend  to  effectuate  the 
act.  and  the  plan  must  be  approved  by 
662^  percent  of  the  producers,  voting  in- 
dividually. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  a  farmer 
wants  to  drop  his  membership  in  a  coop- 
erative, does  he  retain  his  class  1  base 
plan  arrangement  or  can  he  retain  his 
base  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Absolutely.  The  bill 
is  very  specific  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  particular  question  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  that  way.  There  cannot  be 
any  misunderstanding  as  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned.  However,  there  ap- 
parently have  been  some. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  technical  amendment  I  propose 
would  clarify  that  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  some  people.  That  was  not 
in  the  bill.  It  merely  clarifies  the  bill  to 
make  certain  that  there  be  no  misun- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  back  his  time? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  en  bloc. 
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The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 

bloc. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  a  further  amendment  of 
a  clarifying  nature  that  he  desires  to 
propose  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  8.  Immediately  after  the 
word  "hearing"  Insert  the  following:  "if  the 
proposed  amendment  Is  one  that  may  legally 
be  made  to  such  order". 

On  page  8.  line  14.  Immediately  after  the 
period,  insert  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  not  be  required  to  call  a  hearing  on  any 
proposed  amendment  to  an  order  In  response 
to  an  application  for  a  hearing  on  such  pro- 
posed amendment  if  the  application  re- 
questing the  hearing  U  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary within  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  has  announced  his  deci- 
sion on  a  previously  proposed  amendment  to 
such  order  and  the  two  proposed  amend- 
ments sure  essentially  the  same."  " 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  at  my 
request  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  added  a  provision  to  S.  1888 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  call  a  hearing  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  a  milk-marketing  order  upon 
petition  of  30  percent  of  the  dairy 
farmers  in  the  order  area. 

This  proposal  now  at  the  desk  makes 
two  changes  in  that  particular  section 
of  the  bill. 

First,  it  makes  clear  that  the  petition 
would  be  valid  only  if  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  order  is  legally  per- 
missible. 

Second,  it  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  be  required  to  call  a  hearing  on 
any  proposed  amendment  within  90  days 
after  having  announced  a  decision  on  a 
previously  proposed  amendment  which  is 
essentially  the  same  in  content. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  with 
members  of  the  staff.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  the  ex- 
treme to  mandate  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  call  a  hearing  on  an  amend- 
ment that  he  could  not  lawfully  imple- 
ment. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  again 
let  me  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  The  Honorable  Herman 
E.  TALMADGE  for  the  excellent  leadership 
he  has  provided  within  our  committee  in 
fashioning  S.  1888.  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973.  He  has. 
through  his  able  and  superb  leadership, 
along  with  that  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  Senator  Carl  Ctjr- 
Tis,  and  other  members  of  the  committee. 


done  a  good  job  in  developing  this  his- 
toric piece  of  legislation. 

Serving  sis  I  do  both  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  I  can  say  that  this 
proposed  legislation  serves  both  the  In- 
terests of  the  farmer  and  the  consuming 
public— both  here  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  when  the  basic  interests  of  both 
agriciiltural  producers  and  consumers 
were  parallel,  it  is  today.  The  matter  of 
reaching  an  agreement  on  national  agri- 
cultural policy  has  never  before  been  so 
important  as  it  is  today. 

With  210  million  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  depending  up- 
on the  American  farmer  for  adequate 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices,  it  is  imperative  that  our  Nation's 
agricultural  policy  provide  the  necessary 
incentives  to  the  farmer  to  produce  those 
commodities.  This  means  at  price  and  in- 
come levels  commensurate  with  costs  of 
production,  plus  a  fair  return  on  invest- 
ments and  labor.  Anyone  wishing  to  com- 
promise these  basic  principles,  will  have 
to  answer  sooner  than  they  may  think 
to  the  public  for  their  failure  to  under- 
stand or  properly  represent  the  essential 
requirements  of  producing  food  and  fiber 
in  this  Nation  of  ours. 

As  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  am  actually  aware  of  "con- 
sumer "  concerns  about  recent  increases 
in  food  and  feed  grain  prices.  Housewives 
are  neither  the  first  nor  the  only  group 
that  has  felt  the  impact  of  these  recent 
price  increases.  Farmers  who  feed  beef 
cattle,  poultry,  hogs  or  dairy  animals 
have  felt  them  most  dramatically.  High 
protein  feed  ration  costs  have  more  than 
tripled  in  the  last  6  to  8  months. 

And  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  study  re- 
leased through  our  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee  earlier  this  year,  the  basic 
cause  lying  behind  recent  shortages  of 
red  meats,  soybeans,  feed  grains,  and 
wheat  were:  First,  the  com  blight  of 
1971;  second,  mismanagement  of  our 
farm  programs  subsequent  to  that 
event;  and  third,  failure  of  our  National 
Government  to  properly  assess  all  rele- 
vant factors  surrounding  sales  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  to  Russia  last  fall,  par- 
ticularly those  factors  relating  to  over- 
taxing our  Nation's  raU  transportation 
system.  ,    ^  , 

Providing  for  a  proper  supply  balance 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  is  es- 
sential to  both  our  Nation's  cereal  in- 
dustries and  to  our  Nation's  Uvestock 
and  poultry  industries.  Failure  to  provide 
and  maintain  that  balance  undermines 
the  basic  stability  of  both  supply  and 
price  of  such  commodities,  which  usually 
results  in  a  speculators'  field  day  and 
a  consumers'  nightmare  with  little  or 
no  benefits  occurring  to  the  individual 
producers  of  those  commodities. 

And  also,  let  not  the  laboring  man  in 
Detroit.  Rock  Island  or  Houston  forget 
for  a  moment  that  the  biggest  consumer 
of  the  products  he  produces.  Is  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  To  produce  as  efficiently  as 


he  does,  the  American  farmer  is  our  Na- 
tion's biggest  consiuner  of  steel,  rubber, 
and  petroleum,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
huge  amoimts  of  chemicals  he  utilizes 
or  the  enormous  amounts  of  credit  he 
must  have  access  to  through  our  Nation's 
banking  aad  other  financial  institutions, 
He  may  constitute  a  small  percentage  of 
our  Nation's  population  today,  but  do  not 
underestimate  his  importance  to  our 
national  economy — or  to  our  Nation's 
position  in  the  world  marketplace. 

The  American  people  pay  a  relatively 
small  price  for  the  abundant  agriculture 
it  enjoys  today.  American  agriculture  Is 
over  twice  as  productive  as  the  nonf  arm 
sector  of  our  Nation's  economy.  The 
American  farmer  produces  enough  for 
himself  and  51  other  people.  He  has  more 
than  twice  the  invested  capital  per  pro- 
duction unit  than  any  other  sector  of 
our  economy.  And  yet,  the  American 
consumer— even  at  today's  prices- 
spends  less  of  his  disposable  income  for 
food  than  any  other  person  in  the  world 
or  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Now  I 
challenge  any  other  segment  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy  to  match  those  accom- 
plishments—whether it  be  In  the  field  of 
industry,  labor,  or  services — Government 
or  private. 

Up  until  about  12  months  ago,  prices 
for  most  raw  agricultural  products  had 
been  averaging  at  22-year  lows— and  they 
had  been  at  those  low  levels  for  a  long 
time.  Yet  I  do  not  recall  reading  or  hear- 
ing from  any  of  our  national  news  media 
on  how  either  the  farmer  was  being  hurt 
by  such  low  prices  or  how  the  consumer 
was  benefiting.  Silent.  That  is  all.  Now. 
however,  with  the  American  consumer 
getting  a  taste  of  scarcity,  how  do 
some  areas  of  our  national  news  media 
react?  Rather  than  try  to  understand 
the  real  causes  of  this  scarcity,  they  Im- 
mediately want  to  throw  40  years  of  pub- 
lic policy  which  has  created  this  incredi- 
bly PiToductive  industry  right  out  the 
window. 

The  proposed  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973  is  truly  a 
major  and  comprehensive  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  not  only  provides  a  new  5-year 
program  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cot- 
ton but  also  extends  for  a  similar  period 
of  time,  our  Nation's  food  stamp  program, 
our  Nation's  food  for  peace  program- 
Public  Law  480— and  the  class  I  dairy 
program.  It  also  extends  the  wool  pro- 
gram for  5  years  and  repeals  the  wheat 
processor  certificate  requirement  effec- 
tive January  1, 1974. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  new  forestry 
incentives  program  to  help  stimulate  the 
development  of  forestry  and  forestry 
products  on  private  lands.  It  provides  for 
creation  of  a  national  transportation 
committee  to  monitor  and  recommend 
actions  for  avoiding  and  alleviating 
transportation  crises  of  the  type  our  Na- 
tion is  now  suffering  as  a  result  of  earlier 
lack  of  planning.  It  provides  for  needed 
additional  research  concerning  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton.  And  it  provides 
for  added  and  needed  emphasis  on  stimu- 
lating further  expansion  of  our  Nation's 
farm  exports.  It  also  contains  provisions 
recommending  that  the  President  initiate 
action  leading  to  an  international  agree- 
ment on  grains  involving  both  exporting 
and  importing  nations  of  the  world. 
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While  this  bill,  as  it  was  reported  by 
our  committee.  Is  in  need  of  a  few 
strengthening  amendments — which  I  will 
comment  on  later — I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  support  this  bill.  I  par- 
ticipated in  many  of  the  hearings  held  in 
connection  with  this  legislation  and  in 
the  committee's  markup  sessions.  I  un- 
derstand its  provisions  and  the  reasons 
for  their  Inclusion. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  dairy  provisions 
in  this  bill. 

There  is  controversy  about  some  of 
these  features.  Therefore,  let  me  help  set 
the  record  straight  regarding  statements 
and  charges  that  have  been  made  against 
many  of  them.  I  do  not  question  anyone's 
motives  or  their  right  to  raise  questions 
or  concerns  regarding  provisions  of  this 
or  any  other  piece  of  legislation,  but  I  do 
wish  to  express  my  personal  resentment 
when  opponents  to  some  of  these  provi- 
sions suggest  or  charge  that  I  and  other 
committee  members  did  not  understand 
what  we  were  voting  for — or  that  we  did 
not  believe  in  what  we  were  voting  for — 
or  worse  yet — that  our  motives  in  voting 
for  these  provisions  were  based  upon 
something  other  than  on  the  merits  of 
each  amendment  as  we  saw  them. 

Each  and  every  provision  contained  in 
this  bill  pertaining  to  dairy  was  examined 
and  discussed  by  the  committee  before 
final  adoption.  Over  50  pages  of  testi- 
mony was  presented  in  public  hearings 
concerning  these  and  other  suggested 
dairy  provisions.  There  were  many  pro- 
visions relating  to  dairy  marketing  orders 
that  were  recommended  to  the  commit- 
tee that  were  rejected.  There  were  others 
that  were  accepted  but  modified.  But 
there  were  none  adopted  that  were  not 
duly  considered  by  the  committee  be- 
forehand. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  provisions 
and  other  dairy  amendments  were  first 
proposed  to  our  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 28  of  this  year  in  public  hearings — 
over  3  months  ago — and  made  public 
through  farm  and  dairy  organization 
journals  and  newsletters,  the  charge  has 
been  made  by  some  critics  that  "the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  competing  dairies 
and  dairy  farmers,  and  consumer  groups 
had  no  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
on  these  proposals."  Well,  let  any  of  them 
document  an  instance  where  our  com- 
mittee refused  to  hear  their  views.  If 
they  did  not  express  their  views.  It  was 
because  they  were  asleep  or  because  they 
do  not  follow  or  read  the  farm  or  dairy 
press,  not  because  of  any  refusal  on  the 
committee's  part  to  hear  from  them. 

And  speaking  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, its  record  does  not  qualify  it  as  a 
particular  friend  of  the  farmer.  Show  me 
one  instance  where  it  has  tried  to  help 
or  assist  the  farmer.  When  has  it  ever 
tried  to  move  In  and  prevent  big  proces- 
sors or  buyers  of  farm  produce  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  hundreds  of  individual 
farm  producers. 

Apparently  it  is  alright  for  the  Justice 
Department  to  take  out  after  the  labor- 
ing man  and  his  unions,  the  farmer  and 
his  cooperatives.  But  for  some  strange 
reason,  the  Department  of  Justice  does 
not  seem  overly  concerned  about  our 
Nation  being  down  to  "three"  big  auto 


companies,  or  "four"  big  steel  companies, 
or  a  handful  of  oil  companies. 

But  as  soon  as  a  few  thousand  farm- 
ers get  together  to  cut  their  costs  and 
improve  their  marketing  efiBciency  and 
to  gain  some  bargaining  strength  in 
dealing  with  big  processors  or  food 
chains,  look  out.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  ready  to  sock  them  with  an  anti- 
trust suit.  One  week,  it  has  a  suit  against 
the  National  Farmers  Organization,  and 
the  next  it  has  a  suit  against  one  of  the 
dairy  cooperatives. 

Well,  let  me  set  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment straight  regarding  the  dairj'  pro- 
visions in  this  bill.  First  of  all  these 
amendments  are  supported  not  by  just 
two  or  three  big  co-ops.  They  were  pro- 
posed and  supported  by  the  National 
Milk  Federation,  which  has  65  producer 
cooperatives  as  its  members,  some  big, 
some  small,  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  And  as  I  recall,  not  one  of  these 
member  coops  of  the  federation  dis- 
sented regarding  these  proposed  amend- 
ments, whether  the  co-op  was  in  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin,  Florida,  or  Minnesota. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  relating  to 
dairy  are  basically  designed  to  enable 
farmer-cooperatives  working  through 
marketing  order  arrangements  to  do  a 
better  job  of  moving  milk  where  it  is 
needed  and  when  it  is  needed.  In  other 
words,  to  do  a  more  efficient  job  in  get- 
ting it  to  the  housewife  and  consuming 
public  in  a  timely  manner. 

Enactment  of  these  dairy  marketing 
provisions  does  not  automatically  make 
them  part  of  a  msirketing  order.  In  the 
case  of  those  amendments  included  in 
this  bill  relating  to  Class  I  base  plans,  a 
referendum  must  be  conducted  with  each 
individual  producer  voting  whether  he 
wants  such  provisions  included  in  his 
marketing  order  plan.  And  I  want  to 
especially  point  to  the  fact  that  that  vote 
must  pass  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  amendments 
included  in  this  bill  relating  to  other 
types  of  marketing  orders,  a  two-thirds 
vote  also  is  required,  although  so-called 
"block  voting"  is  permitted.  Also  it  is 
important  to  understand  here  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  preceding  the  holding  of 
any  referendum  relating  to  the  adoption 
of  such  provisions  in  any  marketing  or- 
der. In  fact,  the  Secretary  must  be  satis- 
fied that  following  such  hearings  in- 
clusion of  such  "proposed"  provisions  in 
any  marketing  order  carries  out  the 
purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act.  If  he  decides  that  such 
"proposed  provisions"  do  not  meet  that 
criteria,  then  the  proceeding  is  stopped 
right  there.  Aiid  the  hearings  that  are 
conducted  in  these  instances  are  "public" 
hearings.  Anyone — dairy  farmer  or 
housewife— living  within  the  marketing 
area  involved  is  welcomed  and  entitled  to 
attend  and  speak  their  piece  at  such 
hearings. 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  charge 
that  the  dairy  marketing  features  in  this 
bill  would  broaden  coop  exemption  from 
anti-trust  laws.  Nonsense.  They  do 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

First,  the  Justice  Department  and 
others,  should  be  reminded  that  what  ex- 


emption co-ops  have  to  anti-trust  laws 
was  spelled  out  and  incorporated  in  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act,  which  Congress 
passed  back  in  1922. 

Not  one  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
amends  that  act.  I  would  like  to  further 
point  out  that  under  that  Act  the  formu- 
lation of  marketing  cooperatives  is  en- 
couraged— not  discouraged.  The  follow- 
ing language,  which  appears  in  that  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  further  reflects  congressional  pol- 
icy in  this  regard. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  administration 
of  this  title  shall  accord  such  recogni- 
tion and  encouragement  to  producer- 
owned  and  producer-controlled  coopera- 
tive associations  as  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  policy  toward  cooperative  as- 
sociation's set  forth  in  existing  acts  of 
Congress,  and  as  will  tend  to  promote 
efficient  methods  of  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution. 

And  then  there  is  the  general  charge 
that  adoption  of  these  dain^'  marketing 
provisions  will  result  in  escalation  of 
milk  and  cheese  prices  to  consumers. 
Again,  such  a  charge  is  simply  not  true. 
These  marketing  provisions  have  nothing 
to  do  with  dairy  product  pricing  to  con- 
sumers. They  are  designed  to  give  dairy 
marketing  cooperatives  an  opportunity 
to  further  increase  their  efficiency  in 
collecting,  distributing,  and  marketing 
dairy  products,  an  objective  which  helps 
to  reduce — not  increase — the  price  of 
milk  to  consumers. 

Now  let  us  examine  each  of  these 
dairy  provisions  in  detail — and  on  their 
merits.  The  explanation  of  each  pro- 
vision follows  the  sequence  of  appear- 
ance as  shovTO  on  page  2  of  the  com- 
mittee report : 

Rrst.  Extends  class  I  bsise  plan  au- 
thority, armed  services'  milk  program 
and  dairy  indemnity  programs  5  years. 

This  section  merely  extends  for  5 
years  those  dairy  provisions  which  were 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  It  is  the 
same  extension  as  is  granted  other  sec- 
tions and  commodities. 

Second.  Permits  members'  bases  under 
a  class  I  or  seasonal  base  plan  to  be  allo- 
cated to  their  cooperatives. 

This  is  a  controversial  section.  Oppo- 
nents originally  contended  that  a  farmer 
turned  his  base  over  to  a  cooperative  who 
could  dispose  of  it — for  gain — and  do 
anything  elso  they  wanted  with  it. 

This  is  not  true.  As  is  stated  on  page 
27  of  the  report  "The  base  would  revert 
to  the  producer  when  he  leaves  the  "co- 
operative) association."  In  other  words, 
the  cooperative  has  use  of  the  base  while 
they  are  marketing  the  producers  milk. 
Title  to  the  base  remains  \\ith  the  pro- 
ducer. 

There  are  two  benefits  to  such  a  pro- 
posal— one  for  the  producer  who  holds 
the  base:  the  other  to  the  cooperative  As 
an  illustration,  let  us  assume  the  co- 
operative finds  a  market  for  some  milk 
outside  the  area — market  order — for 
which  the  base  applies.  Under  the  rules 
for  which  bases  are  established  an  In- 
dividual farmer  would  lose  the  right  to 
have  future  base  established  on  the  milk 
which  he  sold  outside  of  the  market.  In 
other    words    if    he    produced    500.000 
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pounds  a  year  but  150,000  went  to  an- 
other market  for  future  base  purposes 
they  would  say  he  produced  only  350.000 
pounds. 

If,  however,  this  milk  is  sold  on  the 
other  market  by  his  cooperative  he  would 
still  be  entitled  to  credit  for  this  In  any 
new  base.  To  that  extent  the  producer 
fundamentally  benefits. 

The  cooperative  benefits  by  having  an 
opportunity  to  more  orderly  market  its 
members'  milk.  In  the  cited  illustration 
they  have  a  chance  to  make  a  good  sale. 
But  without  this  new  provision  whose 
milk  should  they  move?  Whoever  they 
choose  will  be  penalized  in  establishing 
future  bases.  With  the  new  provision 
they  could  move  whichever  milk  avail- 
able to  them  was  most  feasible  to  move — 
closeness  to  the  new  market,  et  cetera — 
without  worrying  about  penalizing  any 
producer. 

Again  let  me  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
not  the  intent  of  this  section  to  take  the 
base  away  from  the  farmer  other  than 
to  assist  in  orderly  milk  marketing  and 
that  in  effect  title  to  the  base  stays  with 
the  farmer. 

Third.  Permits  history  represented  un- 
der a  cooperative.  State,  or  Federal  base 
plan  to  be  considered  as  history  imder 
a  Federal  order  class  I  base  plan. 

This  section  is  slightly  controversial. 

In  many  areas  of  the  country,  coopera- 
tives have  been  operating  a  base  plan, 
under  which  a  producer  has  been  asked 
to  reduce  his  production  in  line  with  the 
local  market  needs.  As  new  base  plans 
are  established  under  milk  market  orders 
it  may  be  advisable  to  incorporate  the 
old — cooperative — base  plan  into  the 
new — market  order — base  plan.  Cer- 
tainly it  makes  little  sense  to  have  two 
plans  functioning. 

Again,  a  hypothetical  example  may 
best  explain  what  this  section  is  intended 
to  do.  Suppose  you  have  two  farmers  in 
the  market,  one  a  cooperative  member, 
the  other  not  a  cooperative  memoer. 
Every  year  they  each  average  1.000 
pounds  of  milk  a  day.  Then  in  1972  the 
cooperative  sets  up  a  base  plan,  setting 
bases  at  80  percent  of  past  production. 
The  cooperative  member  then  gets  a  base 
of  800  pounds  and  he  reduces  his  produc- 
tion to  it.  The  norunember  keeps  on  pro- 
ducing his  1.000  pounds  a  day.  In  1973 
a  base  plan  is  established  under  the  milk 
marketing  order,  also  calling  for  a  base 
of  80  percent  of  production  history. 

The  cooperative  member  says  in  effect 
"I  have  already  cut  my  prqducticn  20 
percent  under  our — cooperative — plan 
last  year.  Must  I  cut  another  20  percent? 
That  would  bring  my  base  down  to  640 
pounds  while  my  neighbor  who  never  cut 
his  production  and  is  causing  this  prob- 
lem will  get  a  base  of  800  pound.s." 

The  new  provision  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  situation  and  allows  rec- 
ognition for  the  history  used  in  estab- 
lishing bases  under  the  cooperative  plan. 

Fourth.  Permits  the  orderly  phasing 
out  of  prior  cooperative.  State,  or  Federal 
base  plans. 

As  indicated  above  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  operate  two  base  plans  in  the 
same  market.  If  a  base  plan  Is  set  up  im- 
der the  milk  market  order  this  permits 
procedures   to   phase  out   the  old — co- 


operative— base  plan  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. 

Fifth.  Makes  it  clear  that  the  return 
to  a  producer  for  milk  in  excess  of  a  class 
I  or  seasonal  base  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate 
below  the  lowest  class  price. 

This  section  is  somewhat  controversial 
primarily  because  it  is  not  v.-ell  under- 
stood. 

Under  market  orders  buj'ers  of  milk 
from  farmers  pay  for  that  milk  on  the 
basis  of  how  they  use  it.  Normally  class 

I  is  milk  going  into  bottle  use  and  class 

II  is  in  other  manufactured  products. 
This  method  of  payment  is  not  changed 
by  this  new  section.  In  other  words  it  will 
have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  nor  will  any  milk  dealer 
get  a  windfall. 

Under  a  base  plan  from  all  the  money 
which  buyers  pay  into  a  market  pool  pay- 
ments are  made  to  farmers  for  milk 
which  is  base  milk  and  for  that  which 
is  overbase  milk.  Existing  law  however 
says  that  overbase  milk  cannot  be  priced 
any  lower  than  the  lowest  class  price  on 
the  market. 

The  intent  of  a  base  plan  Is  to  dis- 
courage production  of  milk  beyond  that 
which  is  needed  for  the  market.  The  pres- 
ent limitation — on  overbase  milk — ham- 
pers reaching  this  objective. 

Perhaps  overbase  milk  is  priced  at  $6 
and  base  milk  at  $8  at  the  present  time, 
but  the  farmers  feel  they  can  still  pro- 
duce this  extra  milk  for  !^6  so  they  do  not 
reduce  production.  However  $6  Is  also 
the  lowest  present  class  price  on  the 
market  so  that  price  presently  cannot 
be  reduced. 

Perhaps  the  overproduction  could  be 
reduced  If  this  overbase  price  was  set  at 
$4.  The  new  section  would  permit  this 
to  be  done.  In  that  case  the  base  price 
would  also  go  up.  because  all  of  the 
money  which  dealers  have  paid  in  will 
be  paid  out  to  the  farmer.  In  other  words 
it  is  a  different  cutting  ud  of  the  rie. 

Some  have  expressed  the  concern  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  set  the 
overbase  figure  ridiculously  low — such  as 
at  5  cents  a  hundred  pound' — permit 
me  again  to  point  out  that  these  pro- 
visions become  effective  only  after  the 
farmers  who  ship  their  milk  to  that 
market  approve  them  by  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

Sixth.  Permits  is.suance  of  manufactur- 
ing milk  orders  without  minimum  price 
provisions,  and  provides  for  price  posting 
in  manufacturing  milk  orders  which  do 
not  provide  for  minimum  prices. 

Presently  the  interpretation  Is  that 
minimiun  prices  must  be  established  in 
any  milk  order  which  is  set  up.  For  milk 
used  strictly  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses— butter,  cheese,  and  so  forth — 
such  as  is  found  In  Wisconsin.  Minnesota, 
and  Iowa,  minimum  prices  are  imprac- 
tical because  such  milk  is  used  for  prod- 
ucts which  move  nationally,  thereby  sort 
of  automatically  setting  a  minimum  na- 
tional price. 

However  there  are  other  features  of 
milk  orders  which  are  desirable.  Weights 
and  tests  are  checked  to  assure  that 
farmers  are  paid  what  they  are  told  they 
are  paid.  Manufactured  milk  producers 
have  wanted  an  order  to  get  these  bene- 
fits. This  provision  woiild  permit  it.  The 


dealer  would,  however,  have  to  publicly 
annoimce  his  price  and  the  order  admin- 
istrat/ir  would  determine  that  farmers 
were  paid  accordingly. 

Cost  of  operating  such  an  order  is 
borne  by  the  milk  involved.  It  is  not  an 
expense  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  also  true  of  all  other  orders. 

Seventh.  Permits  milk  orders  under 
section  8c (5)  to  fix  minimum  charges  for 
services  performed  for  handlers — to  as- 
sure that  minimum  price  guarantees  will 
not  be  impaired. 

Smaller  cooperatives  will  probably 
benefit  the  most  from  this.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  present  orders  are  set  to  es- 
tablish minimum  prices.  However 
through  the  years  the  milk  handlers  have 
obliged  the  cooperatives  to  provide  cer- 
tain services  for  them. 

Instead  of  taking  milk  every  day  they 
may  now  want  it  only  3  or  4  days  a  week. 
When  milk  is  in  long  supply  in  the  spring 
they  ask  the  cooperative  to  move  the  ex- 
cess, et  cetera.  Such  services  cost  money, 
and  in  some  instances  the  cooperatives 
are  expected  to  provide  them  to  dealers 
without  compensation.  As  a  result  the 
minimum  price  which  the  order  estab- 
lishes is  not  met. 

For  example,  assume  the  minimum 
price  established  for  a  market  is  $7  but 
it  cost  15  cents  to  provide  services  to  cer- 
tain dealers.  That  dealer  is  in  effect  not 
paying  the  minimum  price;  he  is  paying 
15  cents  imder  it  and  the  farmers  to  that 
extent — who  must  pay  these  costs 
through  their  cooperative — are  under- 
paid. 

This  provision  permits  the  fixing  of 
minimum  charges  for  this  type  of  serv- 
ice. Here  again  such  charges  are  estab- 
lished only  after  a  public  hearing,  after 
USD  A  approval  and  after  an  afiBrma- 
tive  two-thirds  vote  of  the  farmers  in- 
volved. 

Eighth.  Permits  location  differentials 
used  in  computing  minimum  prices  paid 
by  handlers  to  differ  from  those  used  In 
computing  producer  returns  where  ap- 
propriate to  direct  the  flow  of  milk. 

This  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  to 
explain  but  it  is  very  helpful  in  the 
orderly  marketing  of  milk. 

In  every  milk  order  there  is  now  one 
prime  pricing  point,  usually  the  biggest 
.market — Chicago,  Twin  Cities,  et 
cetera — as  one  moves  away  from  that 
point  the  price  a  farmer  gets  Is  lower 
because  of  the  cost  of  moving  that  milk 
to  the  major  market. 

A  good  illustration  Is  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago.  The  price  to  farmers  for  milk 
at  Milwaukee  is  4  cents  less  than  at  Chi- 
cago— even  though  they  are  in  the  same 
order — fundamentally  because  it  would 
cost  4  cents  to  truck  it  from  Milwaukee 
to  Chicago. 

This  is  basically  a  part  of  every  order 
and  has  much  more  logic  to  It  than  we 
recite  here. 

The  proposal  in  the  bill  would  not 
change  that  pricing  method. 

However,  let  us  assume  that  suddenly 
there  is  need  for  more  milk  so  that  some 
milk  going  to  Chicago  has  to  be  "moved 
backward"  into  Milwaukee.  The  farmers 
whose  milk  would  be  involved  object  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  get  4  cents  less. 

This  provision  would  permit  special 
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adjustments  in  the  rates  of  payment  to 
farmers  in  such  cases  without  complete- 
ly disrupting  the  regular  pricing  rela- 
tionships on  the  market. 

Ninth.  Makes  it  clear  that  the  provi- 
sions for  assurance  that  handlers  pay  for 
milk  purchased  by  them  is  applicable  to 
such  payments  to  cooperatives,  and  per- 
mits milk  orders  under  section  8c (5)  to 
provide  for  payments  to  cooperatives  for 
marketwide  services  performed  by 
them— such  as  furnishing  facilities, 
regulating  the  flow  of  milk  to  the  mar- 
ket, absorbing  surplus  milk,  et  cetera. 
This  section  is  controversial. 
In  some  ways  it  is  similar  to  item  (7) 
except  that  the  services  are  provided 
marketwide  and,  in  the  method  of  ac- 
counting in  milk  market  orders  they  are 
charged  against  all  producers  in  the 
market. 

In  various  markets  services  are  carried 
out  by  cooperatives  which  benefit  all  pro- 
ducers in  the  market.  They  may  for  ex- 
ample, have  the  only  facility  for  han- 
dling surplus  milk,  whether  this  surplus 
accrues  on  weekends  or  in  the  spring 
flush.  Therefore,  when  milk  is  diverted 
to  such  a  plant,  though  it  be  co-op  milk, 
it  has  cleared  the  entire  market  of  the 
surplus. 

This  proposal  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  whenever  "everyone  benefits  every- 
one should  pay."  It  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  that. 

Two   arguments   seem    to   have   been 
raised.  One  is  that  not  all  such  services 
may  be  marketwide  in  scope.  Here  again 
we  must  point  out  that  this  proposal  is 
only  permissive — as   are   all  the  others 
on  market  orders — and  that  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  or  not  a  service  is 
marketwide  would  have  to  be  determined 
by  public  hearing.  USDA  approval  and 
farmer  ratification  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
The  second  argument  is  that  this  be- 
comes a  sort  of  a  "union  shop"  and  that 
farmers  must  pay  to  the  cooperative  even 
when   not   members.   Again   this   would 
apply  only  to  those  services  for  which 
all  producers  benefit.  As  the  committee 
report    clearly    states — page    30 — "This 
amendment  is  intended  to  provide  that 
producers  who  are  not  members  of  the 
cooperative  bear  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  cooperative's  activities 
that  have  benefit  to  all  producers."  It 
clearly  does  not  oblige  nonmembers  to 
pay  for  all  services  of  the  cooperative. 
In  fact  the  bill  itself  excludes  certain 
services— economic,      educational      and 
legal.  Cooperatives  may— and  likely  do— 
hive  many  other  .services,  such  as  con- 
tributing   to    advertising    programs,    et 
cetera.  Under  this  provision  nonmembers 
could   not   be   charged   for   these.   It   is 
strictly  limited  only  to  those  activities 
involving  the  product — milk — and  only  to 
those  wliich  benefit  all  producers. 

Tenth.  Provides  authoriry  for  standby 
reserve  pools  supported  by  payments 
from  one  or  more  orders  which  would 
supply  milk  when  needed  to  such  order 
areas. 

This  is  controversial  and  has  been 
badly  distorted  particularly  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

Presently  there  are  certain  areas,  such 
as  Florida,  which  do  not  have  adequate 


year-around  supplies  of  milk.  When  milk 
gets  short,  usually  in  the  fall,  they  used 
to  have  to  scramble  around  all  over  the 
country  to  get  the  milk  they  needed.  . 
Under  the  standby  pool  however,  the 
cooperative  associations  in  an  area  of 
that  type  contract  with  cooperatives  in 
the  surplus  milk  areas  to  h?  ve  their  milk 
"on  call"  when  the  short  supply  market 
needs  it.  Producers  in  the  short  supply 
area  pay  a  couple  of  cents — currently 
2.25  cents — on  their  clas-.  I  sales  which 
goes  to  producers  in  the  contracting  co- 
operatives in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
Under  this  agreement  the  short  supply 
areas  have  "first  c?ll"  on  milk  from  the 
cooperative  plants  with  which  the  agree- 
ment is  made.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year  they  can  run  it  through  their 
local  butter  and  cheese  factory. 

Under  it  both  groups  benefit.  The  pro- 
ducers In  the  surplus  area  get  a  premi- 
um over  what  they  would  get  If  their  milk 
was  on  call.  And  the  short  supply  area 
is  assured  of  a  supply  of  milk. 

For  some  unknown  reason — or  is  it  the 
Justice  Department  comment — this  has 
been  painted  as  a  device  to  pay  farmers 
to  keep  their  milk  off  a  market.  Actually 
it  is  just  the  opposite.  It  is  to  pay  them 
to  have  their  milk  on  the  market  when 
it  is  needed. 

It  is  just  good  business.  This  section 
would  permit  it  to  be  formalized  under 
Federal  orders:  currently  it  is  run  by 
the  cooperatives. 

Eleventh.  Requires  a  hearing  on  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  a  milk  order  if  re- 
quested by  one-third  of  the  producers. 
Currently  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture can.  on  his  own  volition,  deny  a 
hearing  to  be  held  under  a  milk  order. 
Sometimes  there  is  good  reason  to  do 
so.  Action  may  just  have  been  complet- 
ed on  something  very  similar.  Or  the 
petition  for  a  hearing  may  involve  pro- 
posals which  are  clearly  illegal  under 
milk  orders.  However,  late  last  year — 
primarily  we  think,  because  of  public 
concern  over  rising  food  costs— the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  denied  a  number 
of  hearings  to  consider  emergency  price 
increases — as  feed  and  other  farm  costs 
soared. 

This  proposal  would  require  hearings 
to  b«  held  if  one-third  of  the  affected 
producers  so  petition. 

Twelfth.  Enlarges  the  criteria  for  de- 
termining minimum  prices  under  mar- 
keting orders  and  support  prices  to  in- 
clude assuring  a  level  of  farm  income 
adequate  to  maintain  productive  capac- 
ity sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs. 

Presently  In  setting  prices  under  milk 
orders  and  in  establishing  the  price  sup- 
port level  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
gives  almost  exclusive  consideration  to 
the  current  adequacy  of  the  milk  suprlv. 
This  proposal  v.-ouL1  oblige  him  to  con- 
sider the  future.  Is  farm  income  adequate 
to  continue  an  adequate  supply?  What 
are  future  needs? 

Thirteenth.  Provides  milk  price  sup- 
port at  not  less  than  80  percent  of  parity 
for  current  marketing  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  set 
price  supports  at  75  percent  of  parity — 
$5.29 — on  April   1.   Milk   production   is 


dropping  alarmingly;  costs  have  soared, 
but  further  adjustment  after  April  l  is 
not  required  of  the  Secretary. 

Actually  the  current  market  price  is 
approximately  80  percent  of  parity  so 
this  move  would  not  materially  affect 
existing  prices — only  a  few  cents  if  at  all. 
However,  it  would  give  farmers  assur- 
ances against  further  efforts  to  drive  his 
prices  down,  such  as  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  indicated  was  behind  the  recent 
nonfat  dry  milk  import  move. 

Fourteenth.  Makes  the  suspension  of 
the  butterfat  support  program  and  ad- 
dition of  the  new  price  support  criteria 
described  in  item  12  permanent. 

Under  the  1970  act  the  price  support 
level  for  butter  can  be  set  at  less  than 
75  percent  of  parity  provided  the  "mix" 
of  support  prices  for  all  three  supported 
commodities — butter,  nonfat  dry  milk, 
and  cheese — is  above  that  level.  This 
provision  makes  that  feature  permanent. 
Fifteenth.  Extends  the  dairy  product 
indemnity  program  to  cover  cows  and  to 
other  environmental  pollutants  contam- 
inating cows  or  milk. 

This  provision  merely  extends  existing 
provisions  of  law  and  further  extends  in- 
demnity coverage  to  include  cows,  the 
latter  feature  being  provided  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  indemnity  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Rather  than  continuing  to  indem- 
nify a  farmer  for  destroying  contami- 
nated milk  emanating  from  a  contami- 
nated cow,  it  is  often  far  more  economical 
to  indemnify  the  farmer  for  destroying 
the  cow. 

Sixteenth.  Restricts  foreign  imports  of 
dairy  products  into  the  United  States  to 
2  percent  of  domestic  consumption  and 
provides  for  U.S.  dairy  producer  associa- 
tions to  participate  in  further  expansion 
of  such  imports. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  provide 
the  dairy  farmers  of  this  Nation  with 
some  minimum  protection  from  foreign 
coimtries  dumping  wholesale  amounts  of 
manufactured  dairy  products  onto  the 
U.S.  market  which  could  do  severe  eco- 
nomic harm  to  our  own  dair>-  industry. 
Current  levels  of  dairy  imports  have  been 
running  about  l^a  percent  of  domestic 
consumption.  Therefore  this  provision  in 
the  bill  does  not  unduly  restrict  further 
imports.  This  particular  provision  in  the 
bill  also  provides  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  exceed  the  2-percent  level  when- 
ever he  deems  such  additional  imports  to 
be  of  overriding  economic  or  national  se- 
curity interests  to  the  Nation. 

Given  the  fact  that  most  all  dairy  im- 
ports coming  into  the  United  States  are 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  exporting  na- 
tions supplying  them.  I  believe  the  2- 
percent  limitation  is  a  reasonable  guard 
against  "dumping"  whether  initiated  by 
exporting  nations  or  inspired  by  our  own 
Government. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
turn  my  attention  to  what  I  consider  the 
most  important  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation, namely  those  relating  to  our  basic 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton  programs. 
Under  this  bill  a  new  target  price  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  provide  for  no  Gov- 
ernment payments  to  producers  of  these 
commodities  if  the  average  market  price 
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for  them  during  the  first  five  months  of 
the  marketing  year  is  at  or  above  those 
levels  specified  in  this  bill  which  are: 
$2.28  per  bushel  for  wheat;  $1.53  per 
bushel  for  feed  grains:  and,  43  cents 
per  pound  for  cotton.  These  price  levels 
represent  only  70  percent  of  parity  as  of 
May  1973. 

Under  existing  programs  for  these 
commodities,  producers  are  guaranteed  a 
minimum  payment-certain  regardless 
of  the  level  of  average  market  prices. 
And  of  course,  market  prices  for  all  three 
of  these  commodities  presently  are  well 
above  the  so-called  target  levels  specified 
in  this  bill.  The  same  is  true  with  respect 
to  present  prices  for  these  commodities 
as  they  are  being  traded  in  the  "futures" 
market. 

While  our  Nation  Is  expecting  record 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans 
this  fall,  USDA  also  is  projecting  another 
record  domestic  and  export  market  for 
these  commodities  during  the  forth- 
coming marketing  year.  Wheat  producers 
I  am  told,  in  the  High  Plains  can  con- 
tract new  crop  wheat  today  for  $2.50 
per  bushel,  well  above  the  target  price  for 
wheat  specified  in  this  bill. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  if  such  market 
forecasts  for  these  commodities  continue 
in  future  years  there  should  be  little 
or  no  Government  costs  incurred  with 
respect  to  these  programs. 

If,  however,  markets  do  not  remain 
relatively  good,  or  if  producers  are  asked 
to  overproduce  by  their  Government  in 
order  to  lower  prices  they  receive  for 
their  commodities,  then  the  Government 
would  have  to  provide  a  differential 
payment  to  them  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  target  prices 
specified  in  this  bill  and  the  average 
price  they  received  in  the  marketplace 
during  the  first  5  months  of  the  mar- 
keting year. 

This,  simply  stated,  Mr.  President,  is 
what  I  call  "sharing  the  risk."  Instead 
of  farmers  being  asked  by  their  Govern- 
ment to  accept  or  assume  all  the  risks 
of  the  marketplace — both  international 
and  domestic — the  Government  would 
help  share  that  risk.  In  return  for  shar- 
ing that  risk  with  the  producer,  the 
Government  can  more  legitimately  ask 
the  farmer  to  produce  at  levels  deter- 
mined by  the  Government  to  be  needed 
to  meet  both  domestic  and  export  de- 
mands. 

This  new  target  price  system  also  pro- 
vides for  adjusting  subsequent  year  tar- 
get price  levels  based  upon  changes  in 
farmers  costs  of  production,  including 
wages,  interests  and  taxes  paid.  Again, 
this  is  provided  as  a  matter  of  simply 
equity  and  fairness.  Farmers  should  not 
be  expected  to  absorb  production  costs 
increases  while  laboring  people  are  as- 
sured minimum  wages,  cost  of  living  pay 
increases,  or  while  other  industries  are 
permitted  to  pass  on  their  increased  pro- 
duction costs  to  the  consumer. 

In  short,  this  new  system  provides 
basic  minimum  protection  for  the  farmer 
while  making  it  possible  to  encourage 
him  to  produce  abundantly  for  domestic 
and  world  needs.  Two  other  significant 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  those  extend- 
ing our  Nation's  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram— Public  Law  480 — and  those  relat- 


ing to  pursuit  of  a  world  grains  agree- 
ment among  exp>orting  and  importing 
nations. 

It  is  a  very  special  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  able  to  speak  once  again  on  the  food 
for  peace  program,  because  it  is  a  pro- 
gram which  I  had  the  privilege  of  au- 
thoring back  in  1954.  Over  the  years  this 
has  been  one  of  our  most  successful 
means  of  aid  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  We  have  been  able  to 
proudly  watch  many  countries  through 
the  Public  Law  480  program  get  "on  their 
feet"  in  an  economic  sense  and  become 
major  cash  customers  for  our  agricul- 
tural output.  Japan,  Italy  and  Spain  for 
example,  were  all  former  Public  Law  480 
recipients  which  currently  are  large 
commercial  importers  of  American  farm 
products.  In  addition  to  the  outstand- 
ing success  of  the  program  in  helping  to 
biiild  commercial  markets  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports,  the  program  has  played 
a  central  role  in  combatting  hunger  and 
malnutrition  abroad  in  supplementing 
other  congressional  appropriations  for 
economic  development.  Under  title  II  of 
the  program  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives  have  been  saved  through  emer- 
gency food  aid.  Most  recently  millions  of 
refugees  were  provided  urgently  demand- 
ed food  during  the  India  Pakistan  war. 
and  the  program  now  helps  supply  the 
acute  food  needs  of  the  new  Bangladesh 
state. 

It  is  then  with  great  pride  in  the  pro- 
gram with  its  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  that  I  ask  for  the  extension 
of  the  Public  Law  480. 

Section  812  of  the  bill  provides  au- 
thority for  and  recommends  that  the 
President  initiate  a  conference  of  the 
major  grain  importing  and  exporting 
countries  of  the  world,  including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
an  agreement  to  provide  for  the  stabil- 
ity of  world  trade  in  grains  and  a  rea- 
sonable and  deserved  margin  of  security 
for  the  people  involved  in  the  grain  pro- 
duction. 

Primary  commodities,  of  which  grain 
Is  one  of  the  most  important,  present 
special  difficulties  in  international  trade. 
The  conditions  under  which  they  are 
produced,  traded,  and  consumed  are 
characteristically  affected  by  persistent 
disequilibrium  between  supply  and  de- 
mand and  wide  fluctuations  in  price 
levels.  Therefore,  it  is  understandable 
that  commodity  agreements  have  found 
increasing  acceptance  among  both  ex- 
porting and  importing  coimtries  as  more 
and  more  of  them  are  committed  to  im- 
provement of  consumers'  interests  and  to 
policies  which  give  farmers  some  assur- 
ance that  they  would  not  be  wiped  out  by 
the  whims  of  market  forces  far  beyond 
their  control.  Major  changes  in  world 
demand  can  occur  precipitously  creating 
short-term  market  shifts  that  cannot  be 
foreseen  in  advance.  The  ability  of  the 
farmer  then  to  gain  a  reasonable  re- 
turn for  his  output  may  be  dependent 
on  the  weather  and  its  effects  on  produc- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  And 
some  of  us  are  just  not  as  ready  as  the 
USDA  to  gloss  over  the  element  of  er- 
ratic weather  conditions  as  only  a  tempo- 
rary problem.  These  concerns  made  all 


the  more  significant  with  the  recent  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  volimie  of  grains 
moving  through  world  markets  have  pre- 
sented the  need  to  adapt  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  these  commodities  to 
these  "facts  of  trade." 

Critics  of  commodities  agreements 
have  yet  to  produce  evidence  that  reliance 
on  free  trade  principles  alone  is  an  an- 
swer to  market  stability.  Left  unanswered 
is  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  in- 
creasing practice  of  governments  to  in- 
stitute policies  of  agricultural  price  sup- 
ports and  subsidies  for  exports  all  of 
which  greatly  distort  any  hopes  for  a 
"free  market." 

Despite  a  number  of  unsuccessful 
agreements  whose  remains  have  littered 
the  world  trading  scene,  there  remains 
the  compelling  need  to  stabilize  world 
markets  for  grain  trade.  There  remains 
quite  a  few  examples  of  achievements 
which  urge  the  conclusion  that  such  ar- 
rangements contain  the  possibility  of 
achieving  stable  world  markets,  provided 
the  conditions  of  the  arrangement  are 
observed.  The  most  recent  grains  agree- 
ment which  was  completed  in  1971  was 
found  ineffective  because  it  lacked  sub- 
stantive provisions  for  maximum  and 
minimum  prices  and  for  reciprocal  sup- 
ply and  purchase  obligations.  The  lack 
of  such  provisions  was  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous concern  for  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  Senate  before  ratifying  the 
1971  agreement,  adopted  a  joint  resolu- 
tion by  unanimous  vote  calling  on  the 
President  to  seek  to  negotiate  substan- 
tive provisions  in  that  agreement.  The 
administration,  however,  has  chosen  to 
ignore  this  resolution. 

The  seriousness  of  the  present  world 
grain  situation  presents  such  uncertain 
trade  conditions  that  most  major  trad- 
ing nations  have  indicated  an  interest  in 
renewed  grain  negotiations  toward  a 
commodity  agreement. 

And  without  heavy  stocks  presently 
hanging  over  the  market,  in  any  of  the 
principle  producing  nations,  a  condition 
which  was  not  present  at  previous  nego- 
tiations and  one  which  is  generally 
detrimental  to  successful  negotiation  of 
an  agreement,  the  outlook  for  few  nego- 
tiations could  not  be  better. 

The  stake  of  American  farmers  in  an 
effective  international  grains  agreement 
is  now  more  real  and  more  significant 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.  For  in 
the  years  ahead,  the  price  that  farmers 
receive  for  basic  commodities  will  be 
very  substantially  dependent  upon  the 
price  levels  that  prevail  in  the  world 
market.  For  the  present  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  American  farmer 
will  depend  for  his  livelihood  most  of 
the  time  upon  the  price  that  his  product 
commands  in  world  trade.  It  then  re- 
mains our  responsibility  to  give  the 
American  farmer  minimum  level  of  in- 
come security  and  the  American  con- 
sumer an  adequate  and  reliable  source 
of  food. 

Other  important  provisions  of  this 
bill  include: 

First.  A  provision  requiring  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  to  analyze  and 
report  quarterly  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  on  all  happenings  that 
either  occiir  or  that  are  proposed  to 
occur  that  may  affect  the  ultimate  cost 
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to  the  consumer  for  food  and  fiber.  Most 
costs  that  are  charged  eventually  to  the 
consumer  for  his  food  and  fiber  are  non- 
farm  related.  Unfortunately,  however, 
many  people  today  fail  to  understand 
this  fact  of  life.  I  would  hope  these  new 
reports  that  are  called  for  will  set  the 
record  straight  in  that  regard  by  re- 
flecting everything — ^not  just  some 
things — that  affects  the  ultimate  costs  to 
the  consumer. 

Second.  A  provision  establishing  a  na- 
tional transportation  committee  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  avoiding 
emergency  situations  such  as  the  one  we 
are  now  experiencing  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  sale  of  grains  to  Russia. 

Third.  A  requirement  that  all  export- 
ing firms  applying  for  export  subsidies 
register  their  sales  with  the  U.S.D.A. 
for  publication  within  72  horns  follow- 
ing such  sales.  This  again  is  designed  to 
avoid  some  of  the  problems  we  expe- 
rienced as  a  result  of  last  year's  Russian 
grain  sale,  when  many  farmers  and  do- 
mestic buyers  were  hurt  due  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  export  sales  information. 

Fourth.  Authorization  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  forest  incentives  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  cost-sharing 
to  small  private  forest  owners  to  assist 
them  with  reforestation  and  develop- 
ment of  their  forestry  resources  in  an 
effort  to  provide  increased  lumber  sup- 
plies for  the  Natiori,  and 

Fifth.  Extension  of  our  Nation's  food 
stamp  program  for  5  years  which  is  so 
essential  to  meeting  the  basic  nutritional 
requirements  of  millions  of  low-income 
families  in  our  Nation.  In  addition  to  ex- 
tending existing  provisions  of  law  con- 
cerning this  program,  this  bill  also  con- 
tains amending  language  to  restore  bene- 
fits under  this  program  to  old  age  bene- 
ficiaries, the  blind  and  the  disabled  which 
were  removed  by  H.R.  1  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  many  provisions  of 
this  bill  that  I  have  commented  on,  there 
are  more  which  are  covered  in  detail  in 
the  committee  report  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  Senate  colleagues. 

While  I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part 
in  drafting  and  putting  this  historic  piece 
of  legislation  together  with  my  commit- 
tee colleagues,  the  bill  still  lacks  a  few 
provisions  which  I  feel  are  essential  to 
the  overall  welfare  of  American  agricul- 
ture and  of  the  American  public.  I  am 
referring  to  three  amendments  which  I 
will  offer  at  the  appropriate  time  during 
Senate  deliberation  on  S.  1888. 

The  first  amendment  will  deal  with  the 
establishment  of  a  national  inventory  of 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans  to  pro- 
tect domestic  users  and  consimiers  of 
these  commodities  from  shortages  and 
extremely  high  prices.  This  amendment 
will  also  protect  farmers  against  plum- 
meting prices  during  periods  of  over- 
production and  from  capricious  dumping 
of  commodities  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  second  amendment  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  initiate  multi-year  contracts  for  the 
establishment  of  vegetative  cover  for 
acreage  set -aside  under  the  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  cotton  programs.  Millions  of 
acres  of  farmland  stand  idle  and  with- 


out adequate  cover  each  year  which 
creates  loss  of  soil,  water  sedimentation 
and  wildlife.  The  amendment  that  I  will 
be  offering  in  this  regard  is  needed  to 
meet  these  basic  objectives,  which  the 
committee  bill  does  not  do  in  its  present 
form.  Senators  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment with  me  include  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  many  other  Senators. 

The  third  amendment  that  I  will  be 
offering  will  require  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  provide  recipients  under  the 
Government  commodity  distribution 
program  with  a  basic  diet  of  foods 
whether  such  foods  are  in  surplus  or  not. 
He  would  be  required  to  go  out  and  buy 
those  food  items  to  meet  the  require- 
ments whenever  such  foods  were  not 
available  through  surplus  disposal  pro- 
PTa.m.«!. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
once  again  as  strongly  favoring  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill,  along  with  my  amendments  which 
I  have  presented  at  the  desk,  will  pro- 
vide this  Nation,  in  my  judgment,  with 
the  basic  programs  and  policies  that  it 
must  have  in  order  to  continue  to  supply 
the  people  of  this  Nation  with  the  food 
abundance  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
and  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  American  public  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  farm  families  of  this 
Nation  for  providing  them  with  the  high- 
est quality  and  variety  of  foods  provided 
to  any  people  anywhere  in  the  world,  and, 
might  I  add,  at  prices  that  are  reason- 
able. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill,  and  I  shall  call  up 
certain  of  my  amendments  which  have 
been  presented  that  relate  to  vegetative 
cover  for  set-aside  acreage,  food  re- 
serves, and  proper  nutrition,  and  hope 
that  they  might  be  included  in  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  this  measure. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     196 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Case,  and  McGovern,  to  assure  the 
national  integrity  cf  the  Federal  surplus 
commodity  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  certainly  would 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge).  Like  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  have  been  serv- 
ing on  House  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Committees  now  for  my  13th  year,  and  I 
do  not  recall  a  session,  when  we  were 
trying  to  reach  agreement  on  a  farm 
bill,  where  we  have  had  more  unanimous 
agreements  and  more  good  discussions 
than  this  year,  in  discussing,  consider- 
ing, and  finally  approving  unanimouslv 
the  1973  farm  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  within  10  days  the  com- 
bines will  be  rolling  in  the  Kansas  wheat 
fields  to  harvest  the  reported  353.3  mil- 
lion bushel  crop. 

For  the  next  60  days  following  that 
harvest,  the  farmers  will  be  plowing  their 


lands  In  preparation  for  planting  the 
1974  winter  wheat  crop  in  September  and 
October. 

By  July  1  these  farmers  need  to  know 
the  provisions  of  the  1974  wheat  pro- 
gram if  they  are  to  make  their  plans  for 
preparation  of  a  seedbed  and  planting. 
While  the  present  farm  program  does 
not  expire  until  December  13,  these 
wheat  farmers  need  to  know  now  what 
the  new  farm  legislation  will  be. 

I  would  hope  that  we  learned  a  lesson 
from  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  which 
was  passed  in  November  of  that  year,  60 
days  after  the  winter  wheat  crop  wsis 
planted.  Winter  wheat  farmers  were  un- 
able to  take  advantage  of  the  flexibility 
of  the  new  program  until  the  following 
year  with  the  crop  they  harvested  in 
June  and  July  1972. 

This  need  for  advance  knowledge  and 
leadtime  for  decisionmaking  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  take  prompt  action  on  this 
legislation  and  provide  winter  wheat 
farmers  the  plannirtg  time  we  afford 
farmers  producing  other  crops. 

When  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee commenced  work  on  this  legislation 
February  27,  the  chairman  announced 
a  goal  of  having  the  bill  through  Con- 
gress by  the  1st  of  July.  I  congratulate 
him  on  maintaining  a  rigorous  effort  to 
accomplishing  this  goal,  and  I.  for  one, 
believe  it  is  attainable. 

SET-ASIDE    PROGRAM    ACCEPTED 

During  the  past  3  years,  farmers  in 
Kansas  and  in  many  other  States  I  have 
visited  have  voiced  their  approval  of  the 
present  set -aside  farm  program.  They 
particularly  like  the  options  it  gives  them 
to  plant  whichever  crop  they  determine 
will  provide  them  the  best  income. 

Since  February  27,  we  have  heard 
testimony  from  300  witnesses,  most  of 
whom  were  actual  crop-producing  farm- 
ers. Nearly  every  witness  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  set-aside  program  and  its 
flexibility. 

They  welcomed  the  chance  to  get  out 
from  under  the  cross-compliance  of  pre- 
vious programs  that  required  that  they 
plant  a  particular  crop  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  usual  allotment. 

That  was  the  background  against 
which  Senator  Milton  Young,  Senator 
Carl  Curtis,  Senator  Georce  Aiken, 
Senator  James  Eastland,  and  I  intro- 
duced S.  517,  the  original  bill  to  simply 
extend  the  present  program  for  5  years. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
this  is  still  the  main  thrust  of  this  legis- 
lation, for  it  does  provide  a  5 -year  ex- 
tension for:  The  set-aside  concept  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton;  the  dairy 
program;  the  wool  program;  and  the 
food-for-peace — Public  Law  480 — pro- 
gram. Through  committee  considera- 
tions, we  also  added  extension  of  the  bee 
indemnification  program  and  the  food- 
stamp  program. 

THREE-YEAR   PHASEOtJT 

Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
committee  members,  the  administration 
indicated  its  desire  that  the  Income  sup- 
plement payments  to  farmers  be  phased 
out  over  a  3-year  period.  That  Is  to  say, 
payments  made  for  idling  acres  from 
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production  would  be  segregated  and 
maintained,  but  that  portion  of  pay- 
ments made  to  farmers  over  and  above 
the  price  received  in  the  marketplace 
would  be  eliminated  in  3  years.  Such  a 
program  would  have  affected  mainly 
cotton  and  wheat  programs,  since  pay- 
ments in  the  feed  grain  program  were 
made  to  control  production. 

Based  on  testimony  presented  at  com- 
mittee hearings  and  from  contact  with 
our  constituents,  committee  members 
were  unanimous  in  opposition  to  this 
proposal. 

Repeatedly  the  administration  con- 
tended its  justification  for  this  phaseout 
proposal  was  the  expectation  that  world- 
wide demand  for  food  will  continue  to 
expand  and  that  our  farmers  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  best  prices  in  history 
for  their  crops. 

THE  TARGET   PRICE   CONCEPT 

I  concur  in  these  optimistic  forecasts. 
In  fact,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Farmers  Organization  in  De- 
cember 1971,  I  predicted  that  agricul- 
tural exports  would  exceed  $10  billion  by 
1980.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  further  expanding  exports.  Recent 
hearings  on  the  worldwide  demand  for 
agricultural  products  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  sup- 
port this  optimism.  Every  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  believes 
that  the  future  is,  indeed,  bright  for 
exports. 

But  with  all  due  respect  for  our  ability 
to  foresee  and  predict  this  continued  ex- 
pansion, we  cannot  ask  our  farmers,  who 
still  live  on  only  83  percent  of  the  income 
enjoyed  by  nonfarm  workers,  to  assume 
all  the  risk. 

When  Senator  Milton  Young  pre- 
sented his  target  price  concept.  It  was 
closely  evaluated  and  accepted  by  all 
committee  members.  Essentially  it  pro- 
vides that  if  these  prices  are  not  main- 
tained, the  farmers  will  receive  payments 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
target  price  and  the  market  price. 
Through  this  change  in  the  method  of 
payment  to  participants  in  the  set-aside 
program,  income  supplement  payments 
will  be  phased  out  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  Government's  pre- 
diction that  market  prices  will  stay  at 
higher  levels.  If  those  predictions  are 
wrong,  however,  the  Government  will 
share  the  risk  with  farmers. 

The  flexibility  of  the  set-aside  program 
will  be  maintained  to  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  and  yet  it  will  also  serve  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  control 
on  overproduction  that  would  depress 
prices  through  accumulated  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that — In  the 
face  of  increasing  worldwide  demand  for 
more  and  improved  food — this  new  tar- 
get concept,  coupled  with  the  flexibility 
of  the  set-aside  program  is  truly  a  step 
ahead  in  the  future  of  this  Nation's  agri- 
culture— especially  for  the  farmer. 

Our  farmers  do  not  want  farm  pay- 
ments from  the  Federal  Treasury.  They 
would  rather  receive  their  income  from 
the  marketplace.  This  program  provides 
the  incentives  to  accomplish  this  goal — 
Incentives  for  the  farmer  to  produce  ade- 
quate supplies  at  a  fair  price — incentives 


for  the  Government  to  maintain  exports 
and  control  production  to  minimize  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  there 
are  some  changes  and  additions  made  in 
this  bill  that  are  questioned  by  other 
Members  of  this  body,  but  I  am  confident 
these  differences  can  be  worked  out 
shortly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill  and  act  promptly  for  the  benefit 
of  our  farmers  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  briefly  like  to 
comment  on  several  additional  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

PATMENT  LIMrrATIONS 

Only  a  few  Kansas  farmsrs  receive 
payments  in  excess  of  the  present  $55,000 
limit,  but  I  opposed  the  adoption  of  that 
limitation  because  it  might  be  taken  by 
some  as  a  signal  of  the  gradual  decline 
of  the  farm  program  in  general.  But  more 
importantly,  it  could  have  the  effect  of 
forcing  the  large  farmer  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, thus  weakening  the  effectiveness 
and  purpose  of  the  whole  program. 

Some  now  favor  lowering  the  maxi- 
mum payment  limitation  even  further.  I 
would  recommend  the  present  limitation 
be  extended.  Any  additional  reduction 
would  work  against  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  This  proposition  will  face  consider- 
able discussion  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  any  differences  could  be 
well  arbitrated  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

DAIRY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  some 
of  the  amendments  to  the  dairy  title  are 
under  criticism.  I  would  attempt  to  bring 
some  clarity  to  the  confusion  that  has 
been  generated  over  these  considerations. 

First,  it  should  be  recognized  that  op- 
erating a  dairy  farm  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est jobs  there  is.  and  even  with  all  the 
technological  improvements  and  me- 
chanical developments,  the  cows  still 
have  to  be  milked  twice  a  day.  7  days  a 
week,  365  days  a  year.  And  the  margin 
on  which  a  dairy  farmer  operates  is  sel- 
dom sufficient  for  him  to  hire  someone 
to  do  the  milking.  In  1950  twice  as  many 
cows  were  producing  milk  as  in  America 
today. 

In  Kansas,  for  instance,  there  has 
been  approximately  a  3-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  dairy  cows  each 
year,  a  drop  of  40,000  milk  cows  in  the 
past  10  years.  But  milk  production  needs 
have  been  met  through  increased  output 
from  the  remaining  cows:  although, 
under  the  pressures  of  rigid  price  struc- 
tures and  rising  costs  dairy  farmers  are 
dispersing  their  herds  at  an  increasing 
rate  and  converting  to  calf  production, 
because  they  can  make  more  money 
with  less  work  in  that  typie  of  operation 
than  in  dairying.  A  prime  example  of 
these  cost  increases  can  be  seen  in  soy- 
bean meal,  a  major  ingredient  in  dairy 
livestock  feed,  which  in  the  past  18 
months  has  increased  from  $70  per  ton 
to  $385  per  ton,  and  some  recent  reports 
indicate  if  has  gone  for  $400  per  ton. 

As  with  other  perishable  commodi- 
ties, milk  is  sold  for  whatever  the  farmer 
can  get  in  the  market.  The  individual 
farmer  does  not  have  any  means  to  in- 
crease the  price  he  receives,  even  though 
his  costs  increased  dramatically.  How- 


ever, in  recent  years  many  farmers  have 
organized  cooperatives  to  process  and 
market  their  milk  production.  Through 
this  effort  they  have  been  able  to  market 
their  milk  more  efficiently  and  have  im- 
proved their  incomes  somewhat;  how- 
ever, the  loan  level  for  milk  is  still  a 
major  factor. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas  there  are  12,- 
563  dairy  farms.  Eighty-nine  percent  of 
these  daii-y  farmers  market  their  milk 
through  dairy  cooperatives. 

If  we  expect  to  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk  in  the  future,  we  must 
provide  milk  prices  at  sufficient  levels 
that  will  provide  incentives  to  dairy 
farmers.  And  we  must  protect  our  daily 
farmers  against  excessive  dairy  imports. 
The  dairy  provisions  in  this  bill  provide 
for  an  increase  in  milk  price  supports  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year  and  impose  a 
limit  of  2  percent  of  the  prior  year's 
domestic  consumption  on  the  amount  jf 
dairy  products  that  may  be  imported. 
These  provisions  are  essential  to  keep  our 
present  dairy  farmers  in  business. 

FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

This  bill  will  extend  the  food  for 
peace — Public  Law  480 — program  fgr  5 
years. 

Food  for  peace  is  one  of  America's 
great  success  stories,  and  it  is  uniquely 
American.  Those  who  have  studied  and 
admired  the  food  for  peace  program  ini- 
tiated by  President  Eisenhower  in  1954 
have  quickly  recognized  it  had  a  much 
broader  significance  than  as  a  mere 
means  of  surplus  disposal.  It  was  recog- 
nized early  in  the  program  that  it  could 
be  used  to  advance  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

When  he  signed  the  law.  President 
Eisenhower  emphasized  the  purpose  of 
the  program  as  supporting  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  expansion  of  our  agricultural 
trade.  Yet  to  this  day  too  many  people 
still  tend  to  think  of  the  program  merely 
as  a  means  to  dispose  of  surplus.  It  is 
more  accurate,  however,  to  think  of  it  in 
Ike's  terms,  as  an  element  of  our  for- 
eign policy  designed  to  serve  America's 
humanitarian  goal  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  millions  around  the 
world. 

In  considering  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram we  should  take  into  account  the 
following  major  benefits  at  home  and 
abroad : 

First,  it  generates  higher  income  for 
our  farmers,  processors,  and  exporters, 
and  increases  tax  receipts  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Second,  it  increases  employment,  both 
rural  and  nonfarm. 

Third,  it  produces  CCC  Inventories 
and,  along  with  them,  storage  income  in 
the  private  economy. 

Fourth,  it  increases  the  volume  of  ag- 
riculture commodity  processing,  espe- 
cially that  of  wheat  to  flour  and  soybeans 
to  meal  and  oil. 

And,  fifth,  it  improves  the  health  of 
those  who  receive  the  foods  and  fosters 
better  international  relations. 

It  is  well  that  this  program  be  ex- 
tended. Two  improvements  proposed  in 
the  bill  would  enable  participation  with 
Communist  nations  when  they  qualify 
under  other  criteria,  and  would  promote 
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cash  sales  of  commodities  to  nations  re- 
ceiving donation  assistance  imder  title  II. 
Extension  of  this  program  will  provide 
a  valuable  tool  for  future  market  devel- 
opment of  imderdeveloped  nations. 

CHANGE  IN  AVERAGE  PRICE 

This  past  year  some  of  our  wheat 
farmers  were  imable  to  take  advantage 
of  increased  prices  resulting  from  ex- 
panded exports.  They  received  an  ad- 
vance partial  payment  of  $1.28  on  the 
domestic  certificate,  fully  expecting  to 
receive  an  additional  37-cent  payment 
in  December  on  their  domestic  produc- 
tion. With  constant  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing prices,  the  5 -month  average  was 
greatly  increased  and  the  final  December 
payment  was  only  8  cents  per  bushel. 

A  provision  of  this  bill  would  change 
the  computation  of  the  5-month  average 
to  a  weighted  basis,  whereby  grain  sold 
early  at  lower  prices  would  affect  the 
average  price  more  than  the  relatively 
small  quantity  sold  in  the  later  months  at 
higher  prices.  It  is  hoped  this  computa- 
tion will  protect  the  farmer  against  the 
adverse  position  in  the  future. 


Again,  let  me  stress  that  it  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  chairman  and  all  members 
of  the  committee,  who  understand  the 
importance  of  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion of  an  early  date. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  has  indicated,  he  has  amend- 
ments. I  have  amendments,  one  of  which 
would  extend  certain  portions  of  the 
wheat  program,  which  I  hope  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  time  be 
charged  against  the  bill  on  either  side  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  I  would  summarize  the 
reasons  for  my  support  of  this  legislation 
as  follows : 

There  is  a  worldwide  thrust  to  improve 
the  diets  of  all  people.  While  our  demand 
for  red  meat  has  nearly  doubled  in  the 
past  decade,  we  find  that  Europe  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  increased  their  per  capita 
consimiption    from    63    pounds    to    89 
pounds — a   41-percent   increase.   Japan 
has  increased  its  per  capita  meat  con- 
sumption two  and  one-half  times.  This 
trend  to  higher  protein-content  diets  has 
kept  pace  with  the  growing  affluence  of 
these  nations.  Most  nations  are  making 
plans  to  expand  their  livestock  produc- 
tion. Expansion  of  livestock  production 
means  an  Increase  in  demand  for  soy- 
beans and  feed  grains,  for  no  nation  other 
than  the  United  States  has  the  proven 
ability   to    produce    these    commodities. 
This  bill  provides  incentives  to  the  farm- 
ers, to  the  grain  trade,  and  to  the  proc- 
essor to  supply  this  increasing  demand 
and  at  new  higher  world  prices,  with  less 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Farming  is  a  big  business.  The  average 
farm  operation  today  is  valued  at  over 
$200,000.  As  long  as  the  farmer  Is  depend- 
ent on  and  has  no  control  over  the  prices 
paid  in  the  marketplace,  he  needs  the  as- 
surance this  bill  provides  to  protect  him 
against  disaster.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  Government— or  the  people  of  the 
Nation— will  share  the  risk  he  is  taking 
with  such  a  large  investment.  If  our  pro- 
jections are  correct,  the  Incentives  pro- 
vided will  eliminate  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

I  would  only  stress,  as  has  been 
stressed  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
that  I  think  time  is  of  the  essence,  be- 
cause the  harvest  is  now  underway  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  before  long  the 
combines  will  be  rolling  in  Oklahoma, 
then  in  Kansas,  and  so  forth. 

The  last  farm  bill  that  was  passed,  in 
1970,  was  passed  60  days  after  wheat 
Planting  time  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 
I  think  the  early  consideration  of  this 
farm  bill  will  be  very  beneficial. 


JOHN   F.    KENNEDY   COLLEGE   DAY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  just  a  minute  or  two  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  the  significance  of  this  day. 
In  Nebraska,  this  is  John  F.  Kennedy 
College  Day. 

The  honor,  I  believe,  has  national  sig- 
nificance, because  the  college's  women's 
basketball  team,  the  Patriettes,  has  been 
selected  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  to 
travel  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
commencing  on  June  11.  The  Patriettes 
will  be  accompanied  in  this  good  will  mis- 
sion by  an  all-star  amateur  men's  team, 
to  be  coached  by  Gene  Bartow  of  Mem- 
phis State. 

It  is  a  terrific  thrill  for  a  college  of 
this  size.  John  P.  Kennedy  College  in 
Wahoo,  Neb.,  the  first  4-year  liberal  arts 
college  to  choose  the  name  of  our  for- 
mer President,  first  opened  its  doors  in 
1965  to  fewer  than  200  students.  Now 
nearly  400  students  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  first-class  educational  experi- 
ence in  this  small,  midwestern  city. 

Though  the  college  is  fully  dedicated 
to  the  value  of  an  intellectual  education, 
the  belief  on  that  campus  exists  that  to- 
tal development  for  college  students  re- 
quires physical  fitness  in  the  true  John 
F.  Kennedy  tradition. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  it  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  me  that  the  Kennedy  College 
women's  basketball  team  is  being  hon- 
ored in  this  extraordinary  way. 

This  past  year  the  women's  team  won 
the  national  AAU  title  for  a  second 
straight  year.  In  doing  so,  the  Patriettes 
finished  vrith  their  best  season  record  to 
date,  34-7. 

The  wirming  team — not  an  unusual 
entity  in  Nebraska  you  know — will  leave 
Omaha  June  11,  next  Monday,  and  ar- 
rive in  China  2  days  later  after  a  stop- 
over in  Los  Angeles.  The  tour  will  con- 
sist of  eight  games  In  a  21 -day  span.  The 
Kennedy  girls  will  also  give  demonstra- 
tions on  workout  and  training  tech- 
niques. 

According  to  Mike  Bernard  of  the  col- 
lege, the  trip  might  be  termed  "a  sport 
and  training  technique  International  ex- 
change program." 

Th  games  will  take  place  in  various 
cities,  including  Peking,  Canton,  and 
Shanghai. 


According  to  reports  I  have,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  girls  on  the  squad  are  about 
four  steps  above  cloud  nine.  They  real- 
ize they  have  been  selected  from  over 
2,000  other  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States. 

Squad  members  representing  our  coun- 
try on  this  trip  include:  Barbara  Wisch- 
meler,  Linda  White,  Gail  Ahrenholtz 
Diana  Reviello,  Juliene  Brazinski,  Joyce 
Stephens,  Mary  Nelson,  Nita  Stephens, 
Barb  Hill,  Jaci  Junkman,  Dea  Martin 
and  Deb  Croft. 

They  will  be  accompanied  by  student 
manager.  Kathy  Leu,  and  their  hard- 
working coach,  George  Nicodemus. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  them  and 
know  Senators  will  join  me  in  wishing 
them  the  best  of  luck. 

Mr.  President,  our  coimtry  will  be 
represented  on  this  International  tour  by 
the  finest  specimens  of  American  young 
womanhood,  and  we  believe  much  good 
will  come  from  this  trip.  I  want  to  say 
also,  Mr.  President,  that  I  fully  expect 
this  team  to  win  all  its  games,  and  I  will 
look  forward  to  so  reporting  to  the 
Senate. 


ORDER    TO    HOLD    HOUSE    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  533  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  House  Joint  Resolution  533  is 
messaged  over  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  be  held  at  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:45  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:45  am 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENA- 
TORS CLARK,  EAGLETON,  STEVEN- 
SON,    MATHIAS,     ROTH,     JAVITS 
GRIFFIN.   AND   ROBERT   C    BYRD 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  foUowing  Senators  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
mmutes,  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Stevenson  Mr 
Mathias.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  after  which 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT— UNANIMOUS - 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
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ness  tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  and  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  one-half  hour 
thereon,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OP  THE 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  conference 
report  tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  imfinished  business, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis)  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  state- 
ment by  him  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Stennis 
ON  Inflation 

EXTREME    INFLATION    ROBS    US    ALL 

We  now  have  excessive  and  unacceptable 
innatlon  which  eats  up  our  earnings  and 
our  pay  checks  faster  than  we  can  earn  them. 
Prices  are  going  up  at  a  dangerous  rate.  It 
Is  this  Inflation,  as  I  see  It.  which  Is  at  the 
heart  of  most  of  our  present  economic  prob- 
lems, I  know  that  economics  is  a  difficult 
and  complicated  subject,  but  It  doesn't  take 
a  computer  or  a  financial  wizard  to  tell  a 
housewife  or  a  breadwinner  that  prices  are 
Increasing  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  It  Is 
Impossible  for  the  great  majority  of  our 
citizens  to  increase  their  income  enough  to 
keep  up  with  exorbitant  prices.  They  are 
playing  a  losing  game. 

Nor  does  It  take  a  financial  genius  to  know 
that  the  value  of  our  dollars,  compared  to 
the  currency  of  other  nations,  has  gone 
down  In  value  by  nearly  twenty  per  cent 
in  the  past  couple  of  years. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  now  hearing  talk 
that  taxes  may  be  raised  to  help  halt  In- 
flation or  even  that  a  special,  heavy  tax  may 
be  placed  on  gasoline  to  discourage  people 
from  using  It  because  it  is  In  short  svipply. 

People  all  over  America  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed about  these  developments.  I  am.  and 
have  been,  deeply  disturbed  about  them.  I 
feel  that  the  only  way  to  cure  them  Is  by 
Immediate  and  firm  action  by  Congress  and 
the  Administration. 

During  January  of  this  year,  when  the 
weige-prlce  freeze,  the  so-called  Phase  2.  was 
taken  off.  I  Immediately  warned  that  this 
action  was  premature  and  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  new  round  of  dangerous  and  dam- 
aging Inflation.  I  regret  to  say  that  my  worst 
misgivings  have  come  about.  The  so-called 
"voluntary  restraints"  on  prices  and  wages 
under  Phase  3  have  been  applied  very  spar- 
ingly, If  at  all,  and  such  "restraints"  certain- 
ly have  not  been  effective.  Inflation  continues 
to  climb,  month  by  month.  That  such  In- 
flation   is   rapidly   devouring   earnings   and 


savings  by  rapid  price  Increases  Is  painfully 
evident  to  anyone  who  buys  almost  any 
article  available  for  sale  In  the  United  States. 
Inflation  Is  rapidly  eating  up  savings  and 
salaries  of  our  citizens.  This  Is  especially  true 
for  those  on  fixed  mcom'es  of  all  kinds  in- 
cluding social  security  payments.  The  de- 
structive Inflation  must  be  stopped. 

For  many  months  now  we  have  been  hear- 
ing that  these  galloping  price  Increases  were 
merely  "seasonal"  or  temporary.  That  Idea 
Is  no  longer  believable.  Prices  are  climbing 
uncontrollably  no  matter  what  the  season, 
and  the  cause  Is  a  pervasive  and  rampant 
Inflation,  which  only  firm  price-wage  con- 
trols can  stop. 

Inflation  Is  also  at  the  heart  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems  In  International 
trade.  Our  money  Is  worth  less  now  than  It 
once  was.  when  compared  to  the  money  of 
other  nations,  because  of  Inflation  here  at 
home.  International  speculators  continue  to 
gamble  against  the  dollar,  betting  that  its 
value  win  decrease  still  further.  All  this  Is 
happening  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
economy  Itself,  that  Is  our  production.  Is 
steadily  growing  and  outdistancing  every 
other  nation.  It  is  inflation  and  the  lack  of 
confidence  in  our  economy  which  Inflation 
causes  that  are  at  the  heart  of  our  economic 
problems.  Clearly  we  must  stop  this  Inflation 
and  Its  effects.  To  my  mind  the  only  way 
to  do  so  Is  by  putting  back  Into  effect  some 
tough.  Arm  controls  on  prices  and  wages.  I 
have  always  felt  that  such  controls  were  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  nature  of  our  free 
economic  system  and  should  be  used.  If  ever, 
only  on  a  temporary  basis  to  halt  a  partic- 
ularly bad  Inflationary  trend.  I  woxild  favor 
removing  the  controls  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  when  It  would  be  safe  to  do 
so.  It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  the  con- 
trols were  taken  off  too  soon. 

The  other  remedy  suggested,  to  raise  taxes, 
seem.s  to  me  to  be  a  total  mistake.  Our  peo- 
ple are  already  oxertaxed.  Taking  more 
money  out  of  the  iK>ckets  of  men  and  women 
who  have  worked  hard  to  earn  It,  and  who 
do  not  have  enough  Income  now  to  pay  the 
constantly  Increasing  prices  Is  no  solution 
to  Inflation.  In  economic  terms.  Increased 
taxation  would  temporarily  take  money  out 
of  the  economy,  thus  slowing  It  down,  but 
we  all  know  that  the  government  would  sim- 
ply turn  right  around  and  spend  that  tax 
money  for  new  programs,  thereby  putting 
more  money  Into  the  economy  and  push- 
ing Inflation  back  up  again.  Thus  Increased 
taxation   In   Itself   Is   not  the   answer. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  a  far  better  alterna- 
tive to  raising  taxes  Is  to  cut  down  on  some 
of  the  present  excessive  big  government 
spending,  as  I  suggested  when  I  co-sponsored 
the  bill  this  year  to  require  Congress  to  es- 
tablish an  over-all  celling  on  federal  spend- 
ing. Only  by  reducing  government  spending 
can  we  really  help  to  cool  down  our  present 
overheated  economy,  and  that  Is  what  I  now 
urge  Congress  to  do.  By  holding  down  spend- 
ing and  re-freezlng  prices  and  wages  we 
can  get  this  present  runaway  Inflation  under 
control  and  get  our  national  economy  back 
on  a  steady,  secure  basis. 

The  control  l?w  has  been  extended  by  the 
Congress.  I  urge  the  Executive  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  deserves  credit  for  Initiating 
control  with  Phase  I  In  August  1971,  to  now 
reconsider  its  position  and  reinstate  and 
enforce  Phase  II,  which  was  abandoned  last 
January.  This  done,  I  urge  the  people  of  all 
groups  to  cooperate  and  help  enforce  Phase 
11  of  these  controls  which  will  pave  the 
way  toward  controlling  inflation.  A  good 
Job  was  done  on  Phase  n  as  to  enforce- 
ment and  another  good  Job  can  be  done. 
The  people  deserve  it  and  are  behind  It. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at 
10:45  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Sen- 
ator Clark,  Senator  Eagleton.  Senator 
Stevenson,  Senator  Mathias,  Senator 
Roth,  Senator  Javits,  Senator  Griffin, 
and  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  H.R.  2246,  with 
a  time  limitation  thereon  of  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  . 

On  the  disposition  of  the  conference 
report,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
1888,  the  farm  bill,  with  the  time  limita- 
tion agreement  continuing  thereon. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur  tomor- 
row, and  Senators  are  so  alerted. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:45  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:45  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  5 :  59 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  June  6,  1973,  at  10:45 
a.m. 

NOMINATIONS     ' 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Jime  5, 1973: 

District  of  Columbia  Government 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  for 
terms  expiring  February  1,  1976: 

Henry  S.  Robinson.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  (Reappointment) 

Marguerite  C.  Selden,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Stanley  J.  Anderson,  term 
expired. 

W.  Antoinette  Ford,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Carlton  W.  Veazey,  term  ex- 
pired. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

Timothy  F.  Cleary,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Member   of    the    Occupational    Safety   and 
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Health  Review  Commission  for  a  term  ex- 
piring April  27,  1979,  vice  Alan  P.  Burch, 
term  expired. 

Council   of   Economic   Advisers 
Gary  L.  Seevers,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber  of   the   Council    of   Economic    Advisers, 
vice  Ezra  Solomon,  resigned. 

Diplomatic  and   Foreign   Service 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class  of 
Career  Minister: 

William  G.  Bowdler,  of  Florida. 
William  B.  Buffum,  of  New  York. 
Jack  B.  Kublsch,  of  Michigan. 
Thomas  W.  McElhlney,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
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Malcolm  Toon,  of  Maryland. 
U.S.   Air   Force 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  Chapters  35, 
831,  and  837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Edward  R.  Pry,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  major  general : 
Samuel  Jaskilka 
Edward  S.  Frls 
Thomas  H.  Miller,  Jr. 


Robert  H.  Barrow 
Herbert  L.  Beckton 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  general: 

Richard  Mulberry,  Jr. 
Louis  Contl. 

The  following-named   officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine  Corps   for   permanent   appointment   to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 
William  L.  Mcculloch 
Robert  W.  Taylor 
Adolph  G.  Schwenk 
William  H.  Lanagan.  Jr. 
Francis  W.  Vaught 
Robert  L.  Nichols 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  A.  Urshan,  Calvary 
Tabernacle,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  oflfered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  God  and  Saviour  before  whom 
empires  crumble  and  fall,  we  beseech 
Thee.  Come  with  the  presence  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit.  Send  a  powerful  revelation 
of  our  own  personal  need  upon  us.  Show 
us,  O  Lord,  like  Job  of  old  stated,  *T  have 
heard  of  Thee  with  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee,  behold 
I  repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  Individually 
we  exclaim  our  need!  Nationally  we 
earnestly  cry,  "We  need  Thee!"  We  need 
more  than  mind  stimulation.  We  need  a 
national  revival  that  baptizes  our  spirit 
with  the  power  of  Pentecost;  that 
scrapes  away  hypocrisy;  takes  from  us 
boasting  of  tongue,  arrogance  of  mind, 
and  restores  a  knowledge  of  the  beauty  of 
Jesus.  Please  do  break  in  upon  us  today, 
tomorrow,  and  enlighten  the  minds  of 
these  leaders  with  spiritual  perception,  as 
well  as  practical  decisiveness.  Through 
and  by  Thy  great  name,  Jesus,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  appointed  Senator  Eagleton 
as  an  additional  conferee  on  H.R.  7447, 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 


left  the  ordinary  citizen  to  suffer  the 
consequences  and  to  bear  the  cost  of  this 
devastating  inflation. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  I  was  necessarily  absent  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  my 
presence  was  required  on  oflBcial  business 
in  Federal  court  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  Had  I 
been  here,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
House  Resolution  398,  supervisory  posi- 
tions, U.S.  Capitol  Police  force.  I  ask  that 
the  permanent  Record  so  indicate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  of 
June  1973,  as  "National  Autistic  Children's 
Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

HJl.  6077.  An  act  to  permit  Immediate  re- 
tirement of  certain  Federal  employees. 

And  that  the  Senate  recedes  from  Its 
amendment  to  the  title. 

CXIX 1143— Part  14 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P. 
O'NEILL,  JR..  SAYS  THE  CONSUMER 
AND  THE  JOBLESS  RATE  ARE  THE 
VICTIMS  UNDER  PHASE  IH 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Howse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  was 
the  35th  consecutive  month  in  which  un- 
employment in  this  Nation  exceeded  5 
percent.  That  is  what  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  reported. 

Last  month  that  figure  meant  4.4  mil- 
lion Americans  without  jobs. 

Meanwhile,  those  lucky  enough  to  have 
work  were  paying  fantastically  infiated 
prices  for  food  and  other  necessities.  Liv- 
ing costs  have  climbed  sharply  and  con- 
sistently— month  by  month — since  Pres- 
ident Nixon  prematurely  lifted  wage- 
price  controls  last  January.  The  Labor 
Department  has  reported  that  consumer 
prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  7.2  per- 
cent in  April.  That  follows  a  10.8-per- 
cent rate  of  increase  in  March  and  8.4 
percent  the  month  before  that. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
Commerce  Department  reported  that 
corporate  profits  jumped  $11.6  billion  in 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year.  Profits 
are  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $113.1 
billion,  before  taxes.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment said  it  had  underestimated  the 
rate  of  price  increases  for  those  months 
by  10  percent. 

We  can  see  who  have  gained  from 

President    Nixon'.s    phase    III    policies: 

the  wealthy  and  the  corporate  interests. 

And  v,'f  can  see  that  the  President  has 


OIL  BARONS  COLLECT  FEDERAL 
SUBSIDIES 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
my  expose  of  the  farm  subsidy  program, 
today  I  want  to  show  how  the  oil  barons 
are  tilling  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Farmers  cannot  get  enough  gas  this 
spring  to  run  their  tractors.  They  can- 
not get  their  crops  planted.  But  the  oil 
barons  are  harvesting  plenty  of  Federal 
cash  for  not  growing  crops. 

Last  year  three  of  the  Nation's  largest 
oil  companies  collected  $340,000  in  sub- 
sidies for  "farms"  they  own  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Tenneco,  the  Nation's  eighth  ranking 
oil  baron,  got  $230,000.  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  the  fifth  largest,  got  $86,000. 
Occidental  Petroleum,  ranked  14th,  got 
$24,000. 

Farm  subsidies  are  taxable  income. 
But  our  big  oil  companies  have  so  many 
tax  breaks,  they  pay  Federal  taxes  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  the  average 
farmer. 

Food  prices  are  skyrocketing.  Gasoline 
supplies  are  scarce.  Farm  tractors  are 
sitting  idle  in  the  fields. 

With  all  this  going  on,  I  cannot  im- 
derstand  how  the  Federal  Government 
can  pay  these  oil  barons  huge  subsidies 
for  not  growing  crops. 

This  is  the  ultimate  Government  give- 
away. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
corded as  not  having  noted  on  the  rollcall 
vote  170,  passage  of  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  7724.  the  biomedical  research  pro- 
gram that  would  have  prohibited  live 
fetus  research. 

That  vote  occurred  on  May  31. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  of  that  vote  and  attempted  to  vote 
for  passage  of  the  amendment  by  insert- 
ing my  card  in  the  voting  station  and 
pressing  the  "yes"  button.  For  some  rea- 
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son  not  known  to  me,  my  vote  was  not 
electronically   recorded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  Record 
show  I  attempted  to  vote  for  passage 
of  the  amendment  and  that  my  remarks 
in  explanation  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

NATIONAL   CEMETERY   SYSTEM 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  iS.  49)  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  national  cemetery  system  with- 
in the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
to  the  House  amendment,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Page  10,  line  12,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "six  months"  and 
Insert:  "twelve  months". 

Page  11,  lines  7  and  8.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed amendment,  strike  out  "six  months" 
and  Insert:  "twelve  months". 

Page  15.  line  20.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  '1002(a)"  and  Insert: 
"1002". 

Page  38,  line  2,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "July  1,  1973."  and 
Insert:  "September  1.  1973,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  explain 
the  Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset, 
I  wish  to  report  to  the  House  that  the 
Senate  amendments  are  germane  to  the 
bill  and  we  have  ascertained  that  there 
is  no  additional  cost  involved  in  such 
amendments. 

S.  49  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  May  7,  1973,  and  returned  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute.  Such  amend- 
ment incorporated  the  text  of  our  similar 
House  bill,  H.R.  2828. 

The  only  substantive  amendment  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  version  of  S. 
49  was  a  provision  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  per- 
mit the  flying  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  cemeteries  in  the 
national  cemetery  system  24  hours  a  day. 
In  its  axjtion  last  week,  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted this  amendment. 

Aside  from  a  purely  technical  amend- 
ment, the  other  amendments  made  by 
the  Senate  in  the  bill  as  returned  to  the 
House  are  very  minor  in  substance.  Un- 
der the  House  version,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  transfer  of  national  cemeteries 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  be  accom- 
plished by  July  1,  1973.  Further,  a  com- 
prehensive study  which  the  Administra- 
tor is  directed  to  make  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  within  6  months  after 
the  convening  of  the  first  session  of  the 


93d  Congress.  The  Senate  amendments 
would  defer  the  transfer  of  national 
cemeteries  to  September  1.  1973,  and  ex- 
tend the  period  for  submission  of  the 
mentioned  study  to  January  3,  1974,  the 
date  for  the  convening  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  Under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  in  consideration  of  the 
present  time  frame,  I  believe  the  ex- 
tension of  the  mentioned  dates  is  reason- 
able and  probably  more  realistic.  I, 
therefore,  urge  the  House  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments  and  thus  clear 
the  bill  for  action  by  the  President. 

I  might  say  to  my  distinguished  leader, 
I  believe  the  President  will  be  receptive 
to  this  bill  as  finally  agreed  upon  by  the 
other  body  and  this  body,  and  will  sign 
it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  gentleman's  request  to  concur  with 
the  Senate's  amendments  to  House 
amendments  to  S.  49,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  Cemetery  System  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  has 
already  explained  the  Senate  amend- 
ments merely  extend  for  2  months  the 
effective  date  of  the  transfer  of  the 
cemetery  system  from  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  extend  for  6  months  until 
the  beginning  of  the  1974  calendar  year 
the  date  for  completion  of  the  study  au- 
thorized by  the  legislation.  The  Senate 
amendments  involve  no  additional  cost. 
Although  I  had  previously  expressed 
my  strong  support  of  this  measure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  time  the  legislation  was 
passed  by  this  body  on  May  7,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  bill  represents  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  concen- 
trated effort  to  create  a  national  burial 
policy  for  veterans. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  the 
transfer  of  the  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem from  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  is  mandated  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  and  submit 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  January  of  next  year  con- 
cerning the  criteria  to  govern  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  the  National 
Cemetery  System  and  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  conform  the  existing  system  to 
the  recommended  criteria.  In  short,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  expect  the  Administrator 
to  tell  us  how  many  cemeteries  he  thinks 
should  be  constructed  and  where  they 
should  be  located.  Finally,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  burial  plot  allowance  of  $150 
payable  on  behalf  of  those  deceased  vet- 
erans who  are  not  buried  in  a  national 
Cemetery. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  giant  step 
forward  in  the  evolution  of  a  long  over- 
due national  policy  relating  to  ceme- 
teries and  burial  benefits  for  veterans. 
The  objectionable  feature  which  result- 
ed in  a  Presidential  veto  of  a  similar  bill 
last  year  has  been  deleted,  without 
prejudice,  from  the  bill  now  before  us. 
This  provision  would  have  placed  limita- 
tions on  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  authority  to  transfer  land  under 


his  jurisdiction  without  the  approval  of 
the  Congress.  I  must  emphasize  that  this 
provision  was  deleted  without  prejudice, 
but  merely  to  enhance  the  chance  of  ap- 
proval of  this  much  needed  legislation. 
The  deleted  provision,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
incorporated  in  another  measure  that  I 
hope  vail  soon  reach  the  President's 
desk.  It  is  my  hope  and  expectation 
that  the  bill  in  its  present  form  will  be 
promptly  approved  by  the  President. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  S.  49,  on  which  the  House  has  just, 
concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


JESSE  McCARVER,  GEORGIA  VILLA 
McCARVER,  KATHY  McCARVER, 
AND  EDITH  McCARVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1315) 
for  the  relief  of  Jesse  McCarver,  Georgia 
Villa  McCarver,  Kathy  McCarver,  and 
Edith  McCarver. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CLAUDE  V.  ALCORN  AND  21  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1316) 
for  the  relief  of  Claude  V.  Alcorn  and  21 
others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  1316 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That: 

Sec.  2.  The  transportation  of  Claude  V. 
Alcorn,  Adrian  C.  Almond.  Aubrey  V.  Ansell, 
Thomas  Armstrong,  Gary  A.  Bailey.  Ronald 
vr.  Bradshaw.  Harry  M.  Braudrlck,  John  B. 
Brewington,  Pructoso  D.  Cabanela,  Thurston 
C.  Davis.  Donald  W.  Dodge.  Marcus  L.  Hyde, 
Junior,  Peter  E.  Johnson,  James  L.  Jones, 
W^Ullam  O.  King,  Henry  E.  Mowbray,  Jack  L. 
Norrls.  Charles  Rlcketts,  Junior,  Gerald  L. 
Sellers.  Bobby  L.  Templeton,  Lee  M.  Tillman, 
or  K.  C.  West  to  Seattle  on  the  NOAA  vessels 
"Davidson"  in  September  1967,  "Oceanogra- 
pher"  In  December  1967,  "Falrweather"  in 
March  1968.  or  "Rainier"  In  May  1968,  shall 
not   be   deemed   transportation  at  Govern- 


ment expense  In  connection  with  a  change 
of  permanent  duty  station  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  their  entitlement  to  travel  ex- 
penses for  such  change  of  permanent  duty 
station  under  the  provisions  of  section  5724 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  applicable 
regulations.  The  travel  expenses  of  each  of 
the  above-named  persons  in  connection  with 
their  transfer  of  duty  station  to  Seattle  In 
1967  or  1968  shall,  upon  a  request  made 
within  ninety  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  be  computed  or  recomputed  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  regulations:  Provided, 
however.  That  In  making  such  computation 
or  recomputation,  transportation  on  board 
the  vessels  at  the  recomputatlon,  transporta- 
tion on  board  the  vessels  at  the  times  re- 
ferred to  Ui  this  section  shall  be  disregarded: 
And  provided  further.  That  If  any  of  the 
persons  named  herein  has  already  received 
payment  for  such  travel,  that  amount  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  recomputed  travel  ex- 
penses and  any  remainder  paid  or  credited 
to  the  employee. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  wU^  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unl«rwful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  lines  13  and  140:  "Strike  'In  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  regulations'  and  Insert  'to 
provide  payment  of  mileage  traveled  In  pri- 
vately owned  vehicles  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 12  cents  per  mile  and  per  diem  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $16  per  day  for  actual 
travel  between  duty  stations  not  to  exceed 
8' 2  days". 

Page  2,  line  23:  Strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laia  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ROSANNA  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1323) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rosanna  Thomas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  1323 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of    the     United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Rosanna  Thomas,  of  Rome.  Italy,  wife  of  the 
late  First  Sergeant  James  E.  Thomas.  1275369, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  the  sum  of  $391 
In  full  settlement  of  all  her  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  reimbursement  for 
travel  from  Los  Angeles,  California,  to  Rome, 
Italy,  for  herself  and  her  three  children  in 
July  1968.  No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated l:i  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  ar.d  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


M.  SGT.  EUGENE  J.  MIKULENKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1328) 
for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Eugene  J.  Mi- 
kulenka,  U.S.  Army  (retired*. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1328 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  provisions  of  section  8116  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  waived  to  the 
extent  that  such  provisions  would  prohibit  a 
payment  of  Master  Sergeant  Mlkulenka's 
Regular  Army  retired  pay  In  addition  to  an 
award  under  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  injuries  received  by  him  as 
a  civilian  employee  on  or  about  March  8,  1968; 

(b)  The  acceptance  of  said  award  shall 
In  no  way  affect  Master  Sergeant  Eugene  J. 
Mlkulenka's  receipt  of  his  Regular  Army 
retired  pay:  and 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  refund  to  Master  Sergeant  Eu- 
gene J.  Mlkulenka  any  sums  heretofore  with- 
held from  his  retired  pay  by  virtue  of  his 
election  to  receive  the  benefits  under  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  any  amount  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  such  claims,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 


conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
nofexceedlng  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAMES  E.  BASHLINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1378) 
for  the  relief  of  James  E.  Bashline. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1378 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represenatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A7ncrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Petty 
Officer  James  E.  Bashline,  United  States 
Navy  (retired),  of  Saint  Petersburg,  Florida, 
is  relieved  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  that  resulted  from  the  shipment  of 
his  household  effects  at  a  weight  In  excess 
of  that  authorized  for  reimbursement  from 
San  Francisco,  California,  to  Saint  Peters- 
burg, Florida.  In  March  1968.  Incident  to  a 
permanent  change  of  station  assignment 
with  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The 
amount  of  Indebtedness  so  relieved  shall  be 
the  outstanding  balance  of  such  indebted- 
ness on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
but  such  amount  shall  not  exceed  $577.91. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  arhount  for  which  indebtedness  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OSSIE  EMMONS  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1694) 
for  the  relief  of  Ossie  Emmons  and 
others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1694 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each 
of  the  following  named  persons  the  amounts 
set  forth  opposite  their  respective  names  In 
full  settlement  of  their  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  losses  and  damages  they 
suffered  due  to  the  flooding  of  their  lands 
due  to  the  release  of  waters  of  the  Wap- 
papello  Reservoir  on  or  about  September  25, 
1935,  without  warning  or  notice  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  take  steps  to  avoid  or 
minimize  losses  from  the  flooding  caused  by 
that  release: 


Tenant 


Landlord 


Affected 
acres 


Tenants 
share 


Landlords    Farm 
share    numbers 


^nSntM^o- ■-:-:-:■: GlenHarr,son,8,gBendl719,Poplar-Bluff,-Mo;:: 
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Ksrgi^,:rDudrMo"°--'--"-----"----" 

LM^"wrp"r'c„^°"r.L' M '*'*''■ ""'' ::-'-:-'::::::"Aibertprice,  Route  r.Dudiey.  Mo  
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Sec.  2.  No  part  of  each  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract    to    the   contrary    notwithstanding 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  clause  (1)  of 
section  (b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
or  any  regulation  promulgated  thereimder, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to 
receive,  consider,  settle,  and  pay  any  claim 
filed  under  such  section  by  James  E.  Fry, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  2769 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in   Congress    assembled.   That    the 
An"y"person  vYoUtlnr'the  provrsi'o.;^^  or^hts      Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and      junior,   and   Margaret   E.   Pry   of   Brighton 
»^;  Chan  h»  HAPmPri  ^lUtv  of  a  misdemeanor     directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the     Colorado,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
and  SL  convSn^thereof  s^^^^^^^^^  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  WU-      enactment  of  this   Act.  the  said  James  E. 

f,^Lv^^»m  not  exce^lne  M  M^  lia^n  R,   Karsteter.  of   Redlands,   California,      pvy,  junior,  and  Margaret  E.  Pry  having  al- 

inanysumnoiexceeuiiigcpi,  the  sum  of  $900  In  full  settlement  o*  all  his      legedly    sufifered    damage    to   their   property 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed     claims  against  the  united  states  arising  out      In  1966  as  the  result  of  the  contamination 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third     of   the   arrangements   made   by   the   United      of  a  stream,  running  under  the  land  of  the 

States   Army   Transportation    Corps   for   the 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table 


THEODORE  BARR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1965> 
for  the  relief  of  Theodore  Barr. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  1965 


moving  of  his  household  possessions  from 
Paris  to  England  In  1956  and  1957  in  con- 
nection with  his  transfer  of  employment 
from  the  Joint  Construction  Agency  (De- 
partment of  Defense.  United  States  European 
Command)  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Third 
Air  Force. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 


said  James  E.  Fry.  Junior,  and  Margaret  E. 
Fry.  by  chemical  waste  disposed  of  by  per- 
sonnel at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  in 
Colorado.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  an  Inference  of  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of   the   United  States  of      ^j^h  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the     lawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwlth 


MANUEL  H.  SILVA 


Civil  Service  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  FMnd 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Theodore 
Barr  of  Payett«vllle.  North  Carolina,  the  sum 
of  $450.30.  in  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  an  error 
In  computation  of  creditable  Federal  serv- 
ice by  omission  of  his  service  for  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  between 
February  1.  1935.  and  July  1.  1936.  The  error 
in  computation  resulted  In  his  not  receiving 
the  disability  retirement  annuity  to  which 
he  would  have  been  otherwise  entitled  dur- 
ing the  period  February  6.  1947.  through 
April  30.   1948.  No  part  of  the  amount  ap 


standing.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  "$900"  and  insert 
$88455 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The     committee     amendments     were 
agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4175) 
for  the  relief  of  Manuel  H.  Silva. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  4175 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Manuel  H.  Silva.  of  New  Ipswich,  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  sum  of  $6,240,  In  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  certain  pigs  during  a  cholera 
outbreak.  This  compensation  would  normally 


propriated  in  this  Act  thereof  shall  be  paid     ^^^  ^^^^  ^  third  time,  was  read  the  third     be  available  under  Federal  law.  but  In  thU 


or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwltlTStanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEONARD  DIAMOND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2771) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Diamond. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  *H.R.  2535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 
Sherman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  THE  LATE  RICHARD 
BURTON,  SFC,  U.S.  ARMY  (RE- 
TIRED) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Richard  Burton,  SFC,  U.S.  Army 
(retired* . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ease  extremely  bad  whether,  Including  a 
major  snowstorm,  prevented  the  necessary 
Inspection  for  seven  days,  during  which 
time  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  In- 
fected animals  had  died,  rendering  the 
loss  ineligible  for  compensation  to  that  ex- 
tent. 

Sec.  2.  No  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered In  connection  with  the  claims  dealt 
with  therein.  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  3:  Strike  "more  than  10  per- 
centum  of  the". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  R.  KARSTETER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2769) 
for  the  relief  of  William  R.  Karsteter. 


JAMES  E.  FRY.  JR..  AND 
MARGARET  E.  FRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3751) 
for  the  relief  of  James  E.  Fry,  Jr.,  and 
Margaret  E.  Fry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  3751 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


RONALD  K.  DOWNIE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4443) 
for  the  relief  of  Ronald  K.  Downie. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  4443 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  to  settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of 
Ronald  K.  Downie.  of  Oklahoma  City.  Okla- 
homa, for  the  amount  to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  under  section  5724a (a)  (4) .  title  V  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  the  regulations 
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Issued  thereunder  without  regard  to  section 
4. Id  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
No.  A -56.  revised  October  12,  1966,  represent- 
ing expenses  he  Incurred  In  selling  his  resi- 
dence in  Virginia  and  buying  another  In 
Fremont,  California,  Incident  to  his  transfer 
In  June  of  1967  as  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  from  Leesburg,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Fremont,  California,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  disbursed  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page  1,  line  6,  strike  "V"  and  Insert  "5". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


1ST  LT.   JOHN   P.   DUNN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4448) 
for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  John  P.  Dunn, 
Army  of  the  United  States,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.    4448 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  First 
Lieutenant  John  P.  Dunn,  Army  of  the  United 
States,  retired,  of  Green  Valley.  Arizona,  the 
sum  certified  to  him  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  section 
2  of  this  Act.  Such  payment  to  the  said  First 
Lieutenant  John  P.  Dunn  shall  be  In  full 
settlement  of  all  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  his  failure  to 
receive  the  retirement  pay  due  him  for  the 
period  beginning  on  November  1,  1954.  and 
ending  March  4.  1958. 

Sec.  2.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall,  within  ninety  days  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  sum  total  of  all 
monthly  retirement  payments  to  which  the 
said  First  Lieutenant  John  P.  Dunn  would 
lieentltled  for  the  period  indicated  In  the 
flrerstrffon  of  this  Act  If  his  application  has 
been  deemed  timely  filed  with  the  proper 
officer. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROGER   STANLEY.   ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4589) 
for  the  reUef  of  Roger  Stanley,  and  the 
successor  partnership.  Roger  Stanley  and 
Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the  Roger 
Stanley  Orchestra. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  FORMER  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4704) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  former  employees 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  4704 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
of  the  following  former  employees  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Is  re- 
lieved of  liabUlty  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  appearing  beside  his  name,  which 
amount  is  the  overpaj-ment  of  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  allowance  made  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1.  1970,  through  March  10.  1971.  Inclusive. 
or  any  portion  or  portions  of  such  period: 

Stanley  Dlller.  $3,241.18;  Donald  E.  Farrar 
$5,696.32;  WUllam  F.  Hicks.  $3,445.59;  Keith 
B.  Johnson,  $2,735.10;  Seymour  Smidt.  $3.- 
119.72.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disuburslng 
officer  of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  is  re- 
lieved by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pav.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  each  person  named  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with 
respect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  such  section. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Force  to  process  the  application  and  for- 
ward the  premium  of  $16.50  for  health  In- 
surance allotted  by  the  said  John  R.  Poe  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge  from  the  Air  Force 
on  June  24,  1970. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  such  claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GUIDO    BELLANCA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  464)  for 
the  relief  of  Guido  Bellanca. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


for 


SLOBODAN  BABIC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  666) 
the  relief  of  Slobodan  Babic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR,  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2508) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  R.  POE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1462) 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Poe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  1462 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
John  R.  Poe  of  AlbertvlUe,  Alabama,  the  sum 
of  $2,239.30  in  fuU  settlement  of  all  of  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  failure  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 


MRS.  DOMINGA  PETTIT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1321) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Dominga  Pettit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HM.  1321 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  th« 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Dominga  Pettit.  the  widow  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  201(b)  of  that  Act  and  the  provision* 
of  section  204  of  such  Act  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  r©» 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAY  ALEXIS  CAUGDONG  SIAOTONQ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1322) 
for  the  relief  of  Jay  Alexis  Caligdong 
Siaotong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
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H.R.  1322 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.^embled,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jay  Alexis  Callgdong  Slaotong 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  ( 1 )  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Bautlsta  and  Coronaclon  Slaotong,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural  par- 
ents or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JUAN  MARCOS  CORDOVA -CAMPOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1366  > 
for  the  relief  of  Juan  Marcos  Cordova- 
Campos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1366 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Juan  Marcos  Cordova-Campos 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  RlcAard  C.  Nagle,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  245ic)  of 
the  Act  shall  be  inapplicable  In  this  case: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  or  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  1716 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Jean  Albertha  Service  Gordon 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
Act.  and  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mrs.  Laurel  Service  Gordon,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  may  be  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  204  of  the  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  section  245(c)  of  the  Act 
shall  be  inapplicable  in  this  case:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  parents,  or  brothers,  or 
sisters,  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status,  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


H.R.    2215 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Purlta  Panlngbatan  Bo- 
har.non,  the  widow  of  a  United  States  citizen, 
shall  be  determined  to  be  an  immediate 
relative  within  the  meaning  of  section  201(b) 
of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  204 
shall  be  inapplicable  In  her  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MICHAEL  JOSEPH  WENDT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1377) 
for  the  relief  of  Michael  Joseph  Wendt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  C'erk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1377 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a'isembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Michael  Joseph  Wendt  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  and  a 
petition,  filed  In  his  behalf  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Mildred  Wendt.  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  approved  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act  and  the  provisions  of 
section  245(c)  of  the  Act  shall  be  Inappli- 
cable in  this  case:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.    NGUYEN    THI    LE    FINTLAND 
AND  SUSAN  FINTLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  *H.R.  2212  • 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thi  Le 
Fintland  and  Susan  Fintland. 

There  being  no  objection,  th?  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R. 2212 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pvir- 
poses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Nguyen  Thi  Le  Fintland  and  Susan 
Fintland  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  de- 
duct two  numbers  from  the  total  number  of 
immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
aliens'  birth  upon  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committf^e  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Nguyen 
Thi  Le  Fintland  and  Susan  Fintland.  the 
widow  and  stepdaughter,  respectively,  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  within  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions 
of  section  204  of  such  Act  shall  not  be 
applicable  in  their  cases." 

Th?  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
r  nd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FLORA   DATILES   TABAYO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5106) 
for  the  relief  of  Flora  Datiles  Tabayo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  5106 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
admlnstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Flora  Datiles  Tabayo  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  o:  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Lee,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  lawfully  resident  alien,  respec- 
tively, pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accord- 
ed any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


JEAN  ALBERTHA  SERVICE  GORDON 

The  Clerk  rnHed  the  bill  <H.R.  1716) 
for  the  relief  of  Jean  Albertha  Service 
Gordon. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  ON  H.R.  4083.  H.R. 
6713,   H.R.   8250,   AND   H..R   4771 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  reports  on  the 
bills  H.R.  4083,  H.R.  6713,  H.R.  8250,  and 
H.R. 4771. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MADD.iN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ui-nr.imous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Kules  may  have  permission  to  file  cer- 
tain privileged  reports  by  midnight  to- 
night. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  PURITA  PANINGBATAN 
BOHANNON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ai.R.  2215^ 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Purita  Paningbataii 
Bohannon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
"RO'^L'MM  JUVF.  17.  197.<,  AS  .A  D^Y 
O-P  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
0:^UN.N3  OF  THE  UPPER  MIS3IS- 
3'L^~IRIVEPc 
Mr.    FDW.ARDS    o*"    California.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  una  j vinous  consent  ihat 
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the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  533)  au- 
thoiizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
June  17.  1973,  as  a  day  of  commemora- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  by  Jacques  Marquette  and 
Louis  JoUiet  in  1673,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  533 

Whereas  June  17,  1973,  marks  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  by  Jacques  Mar- 
quette and  Louis  Jolllet;  and 

Whereas  the  Mississippi  River  Tricenten- 
nlal  Committee,  established  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Parkway  Commlssior.  Is  spon- 
soring a  reenactment  of  the  three-thou- 
sand-mile voyage  of  Jacques  Marquette  and 
Louis  Jolllet,  which  will  take  place  begin- 
ning May  17,  1973,  and  ending  September  19, 
1973:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  Mississippi  River  as 
a  natural  resource  and  as  a  significant 
source  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Na- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing June  17,  1973,  as  a  day  of  commemora- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  by  Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis  Jol- 
llet, and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  tercentenary 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENDMEI«rr    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EDWARDS 
OF    CALrFORNIA 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2,  strike  out  the 
entire  preamble. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  17 
is  an  important  anniversary  for  America 
and  for  residents  of  the  Mississippi  River 
region  In  particular.  On  that  date  in 
1673.  300  years  ago,  the  Mississippi  was 
discovered  by  Marquette  and  Jolllet. 

In  order  to  observe  this  anniversary 
properly,  a  Mississippi  River  Trtcenten- 
nial  Committee  has  been  created  by  the 
Mississippi  River  Parkway  Commission, 
which  itself  was  established  by  Congress 
to  develop  the  Great  River  Road  and  to 
stimulate  travel  along  the  Mississippi 
rrom  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Trlcentennial  Committee  Is  spon- 
soring an  historically  accurate  reenact- 
ment of  the  Jolliet-Marquette  voyage. 
Starting  on  May  17  at  St.  Ignace,  Mich, 
seven  men  in  two  canoes  began  retracing 
the  4  month,  3,000-mile  journey— across 
Wisconsin,  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Arkansas  River,  back  up  the  Illinois  River 
to  Lake  Michigan — terminating  at  Green 
Bay  September  19.  The  schedule  will  fol- 
low, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  actual  itin- 
erary recorded  in  Father  Marquette's 
Journal. 

While  the  reenactment  of  the  voyage 


is  the  major  undertaking  of  the  national 
committee,  the  principal  emphasis  of  the 
tricentermial  is  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  The  States  bordering  the  Missis- 
sippi have  State  committees,  and  com- 
mimities  along  the  river  are  planning 
special  events  to  coincide  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Jolliet-Marquette  canoeists. 

The  trlcentennial  observance  is  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  reawaken  appreciation  for 
one  of  America's  greatest  natural  re- 
soiu-ces  and  one  of  the  most  significant 
wellsprings  of  its  cultural  heritage.  In 
this  respect  it  is  a  most  appropriate 
building  block  for  the  1976  bicentermial 
celebration  of  America's  independence, 
extending  the  focus  from  the  band  of  the 
original  13  Colonies  out  into  the  heart- 
land of  America. 

The  goal  is  increased  knowledge  and 
public  awareness  of  all  aspects  of  the 
Nation's  greatest  river — historical,  cul- 
tural, ecological,  recreational,  commer- 
cial. We  seek  to  save  the  river  and  to  en- 
large the  love  and  use  of  it. 

The  joint  resolution  we  are  consider- 
ing, which  asks  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary of  the  actual  discovery  date — 
June  17,  is  designed  to  further  this  goal. 
Twenty-eight  Members  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution,  and  an  iden- 
tical resolution  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate.  I  urge  your  support;. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
us  today  is  House  Joint  Resolution  533, 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
June  17,  1973,  as  a  day  of  commemora- 
ion  of  the  opening  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, Illinois,  Des  Plaines,  and  Chi- 
cago Rivers  by  Ja^rques  Marquette  and 
Louis  JoUiet  in  1673,  in  addition  to  dis- 
covering the  site  of  Chicago  it«elf. 

It  was  300  years  ago  that  the  French 
Canadian  explorer  Louis  JoUiet  led  a 
small  band  of  men  west  from  Lake  Mich- 
gan  in  two  canoes  in  search  of  a  great 
river  called  the  Mississippi.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  this  river  would  flow  into  the 
Pacific,  thereby  providing  a  direct  access 
route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  riches 
of  the  Orient.  While  this  expectation  was 
not  realized,  the  initial  entry  of  the 
white  man  into  the  area  did  provide  the 
basis  for  French  domination  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  imtil  the  time  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

While  it  was  Louis  JoUiet,  the  cai-tog- 
rapher  and  hydrographer,  the  trapper, 
merchant,  and  explorer,  who  was  the 
leader  and  organizer  of  the  journey,  the 
contributions  of  the  Jesuit  missionary. 
Father  Jacques  Marquette,  were  essen- 
tial to  its  success.  Marquette's  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  langauge  and  customs  pro- 
vided access  to  guides,  and  at  one  point 
saved  the  party  from  probably  slaughter. 
Moreover.  Marquette's  notes  provided 
the  only  written  record  to  survive  the 
arduous  journey. 

In  addition  to  "discovering"  the  site 
of  Chicago,  the  group  also  became  the 
first  white  people  to  trpvel  and  map  the 
Wisconsin.  Upper  Mississippi.  Illinois. 
Des  Plaines.  and  Chicago  Rivers,  and  to 
cross  the  Chicago  Portage.  This  latter 
discovery  led  JoUiet  to  conceive  a  pos- 
sible canal  between  the  Des  Plaines  and 
Chicago  Rivers,  an  idea  which  later  de- 
veloped into  a  critical  link  in  the  present 


day  navigation  system  connecting   the 
North  Atlantic  with  the  gulf. 

An  Dlinois  Tricentermial  Commission 
was  formed  to  coordinate  comemmora- 
tion  of  this  historic  event.  The  highlight 
of  the  commemoration  is  a  reenactment 
of  the  voyage  itself.  The  reenactment  be- 
gan at  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  on  May  17,  and 
is  following  the  same  route  and  schedule 
as  the  original  voyage.  The  group  of 
seven,  in  two  canoes,  is  following  the 
western  shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan  to 
Green  Bay,  ascending  the  Fox  River  to 
Portage,  Wis.,  and  there  entering  the 
Wisconsin  River.  Proceeding  dowTi  the 
Wisconsin,  the  expedition  will  enter  the 
Mississippi  on  June  17  and  reach  the 
mouth  of  the  Iowa  River  on  Jime  25. 
There  the  group  will  be  joined  by  a  young 
boy,  taking  the  role  of  an  Indian  lad  pre- 
sented to  JoUiet  by  a  Peoria  chieftain. 
Upon  reaching  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  expedition  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River  on  July  17,  the  voyagers 
will  begin  the  return  trip  up  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Illinois  River.  Turning  up 
the  Illinois  on  August  19,  the  group  will 
stop  at  Peoria  on  the  25th,  pass  through 
the  Chicago  Portage  on  Labor  Etey  week- 
end, and  reach  Green  Bay  once  again 
around  September  19. 

The  two  20-f(X)t  canoes  replicas  of 
early  Algonquin  birchbarks,  wiU  be  au- 
thentically outfitted  with  paddles,  masts, 
sails,  and  other  paraphernalia.  The  thin 
fiberglass  hulls  will  be  supported  by 
hand-hewn  white  cedar  ribs  and  plank- 
ing. The  crew  will,  of  course,  be  outfitted 
in  period  costumes.  Unlike  the  original 
voyage,  however,  the  reenactment  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  land  support  crew,  as- 
sisting with  organization,  publicity,  food, 
and  local  celebrations. 

The  members  of  the  lUinois  PaddUng 
Coungil  are  enthusiastically  involved  in 
this  celebration  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness of  this  historical,  cultural,  ecologi- 
cal, and  recreational  aspects  of  Illinois' 
and  the  Nation's  rivers  and  streams.  Four 
Chicagoans  are  taking  part  in  the  reen- 
actment itself,  including:  Father  Charles 
McEnery,  S.J.,  associate  pastor.  Holy 
Family  Church,  who  is  playing  the  role 
of  Marquette;  Reid  Henri  Lewis,  6701 
North  Oconto,  who  is  playing  the  part  of 
JoUiet:  along  with  Kenneth  Lewis,  his 
brother,  and  Lee  Broske,  4252  North  Mo- 
bile, both  of  whom  are  crewmembers. 

The  council  is  a  not-for-profit  associa- 
tion of  canoeists  and  kayakists  dedicated 
to  promoting  the  enjoyment  of  paddling 
on  a  statewide  basis.  The  objectives  of 
the  organization  are : 

To  preserve  Illinois'  remaining  wild 
rivers  and  their  natural  environment. 

To  arrest  and  reverse  the  deterioration 
of  our  streams. 

To  speak  on  behalf  of  the  canoeist  in 
matters  of  conservation. 

To  promote  the  recreational  use  of  Illi- 
nois' waterways  by  canoes  and  kayaks. 

To  provide  a  source  of  information  for 
midwestern  canoeing  and  kayaking. 

To  make  known  the  canoeing  heritage 
of  Illinois  to  our  citizens  and  neighbors. 
Mr.  Ralph  FYese  took  part  in  setting  up 
the  Illinois  Paddling  Council  some  11 
years  ago.  Mr.  Frese,  better  known 
around  Chicago  as  Mr.  Canoe,  is  also  the 
man  who  proposed  the  idea  for  the  re- 
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enactment  of  the  JoUiet-Marquette  voy- 
age. He  and  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
Paddling  Council  have  been  active  in  con- 
servation to  reverse  the  deterioration  of 
our  streams  and  rivers  and  were  among 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  our 
commimity  efforts  to  clean  ,up  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  River. 

Canoeists  in  my  ovm.  11th  District  of 
Illinois,  which  I  am  proud  to  represent, 
and  all  over  the  Nation  deserve  this  rec- 
ognition for  their  efforts.  I  commend  this 
bill  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  its  unan- 
imous passage. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Washington  and  Lee  University  on  its 
225th  anniversary. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll   No.   1751 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY- 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  WASH- 
INGTON AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
43)  in  recognition  of  the  225th  anniver- 
sary of  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  43 

Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Repesentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  extends  its  greetings  and 
congratulations  to  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity. Lexington.  Virginia,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  observance  and  celebration  by  that  In- 
stitution of  Its  two  hundred  and  twentv-flfth 
anniversary,  and  expresses  its  recognition  of 
the  contribution  which  Washington  and  Lee 
University  has  made  to  educational  excel- 
lence, and  Its  appreciation  of  the  leadership 
role  which  many  distinguished  alumni  of 
Washington  and  Lee  have  played  in  the  life 
and  affairs  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  Washington  and  Lee  University  in 
Lexington.  Va..  will  celebrate  its  225th 
anniversary.  In  honor  of  that  occasion 
and  in  recognition  of  the  university's 
contribution  to  educational  excellence.  I 
have  introduced  H.  Con.  Res.  43.  ex- 
tending greetings  and  congratulations 
from  the  Concrress. 

In  the  early  years  of  its  existence. 
Washington  and  Lee  received  an  endow- 
ment from  our  first  President,  and  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  se-ved  as  its  president 
shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  addition,  the  campus  area  of  the  uni- 
versity has  been  declared  a  national  his- 
toric landmark. 

The  university  now  serves  a  student 
body  drawn  from  nearly  every  State,  and 
its  distinguished  graduates  have  played 
a  major  leadership  role  in  the  life  and 
affairs  of  Virginia  and  the  Nation. 
Among  the  Washington  and  Lee  alumni 
presently  active  in  public  service  are 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Warner. 
Gov.  Linwood  Holton  of  Virginia.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  John 
Marsh,  and  Senator  Bill  Brock. 

As  one  who  also  has  the  privilege  of 
being  an  alumnus  of  that  fine  university. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
see    fit    to    join    me    in    congratulating 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7447.  FURTHER  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   APPROPRIATIONS,     1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  1  of  rule  XX 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  move  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R.  7447) 
making  further  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  tlie 
conference  asked  by  tlie  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations met  tills  morning  and  author- 
ized me  to  make  a  motion  to  send  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
1973,  H.R.  7447.  to  conference.  Insofar  as 
I  know,  there  is  no  objection  to  sending 
the  bill  to  conference.  We  would  hope  to 
meet  this  afternoon  and  begin  delibera- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  point  of  con- 
tention? The  gentleman  sought  unani- 
mous consent  to  accomplish  this  end 
yesterday  and  it  met  with  an  objection. 
What  is  the  point  of  contention  that 
resulted  in  this  motion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  correct  that  objec- 
tion was  made  yesterday  when  a 
unanimous-consent  request  was  made. 
The  House  version  of  the  bill  provides 
certain  language  with  respect  to  combat 
activities  over  Cambodia.  The  Senate 
language  is  different  in  that  respect. 
There  is  a  difference  in  this  language, 
and  we  expect  to  iron  the  differences  out 
in  conference.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  items  in  disagreement. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous    question    is    ordered    on    the 
motion. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon, 
Whitten,  Evins  of  Tennessee,  Natcher. 
Flood.   Steed.   Slack.   Mrs.   Hansen   of 
Washington,  Messrs.  McFall,  Cederberg, 
Rhodes,  Michel,  Wyman.  Talcott,  and 
McEwen. 


Abdnor 

Fisher 

Nichols 

Badillo 

Fulton 

Patman,  Tex 

Blaggl 

Oilman 

Railsback 

Blatnlk 

Gray 

Riegle 

Breaux 

Gubser 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hebeit 

Roy 

Burke.  Fla. 

llorton 

Roybal 

Burke.  Mats. 

Kf;?.tlns 

Rupoe 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Mayne 

Satterneld 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Metcalfe 

Shoup 

Carter 

Michel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Casey.  Tex. 

Minlsh 

Stanton. 

Chlsholm 

Mlnshall 

Ohio 

James  V. 

Clark 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Davis.  Ga. 

MOS3 

Stephens 

Davis.  Wis. 

Murphy. 

N.Y. 

Towell.  Nev. 

Dlggs 

Nel.sen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  383 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
v.-ith. 


REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
•  H.R.  8070)  to  authorize  grants  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  8070 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act.  with  the  following  table  of  contents,  may 
be  cited  as  the  "RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973". 
TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  purpose. 
Sec.  3.  Rehabilitation    Services    Administra- 
tion. 
Sec.  4.  Advance  funding. 
Sec.  5.  Joint  funding. 
Sec.  6.  Consolidated  rehabilitation  plan. 
Sec.  7.  Definitions. 
Sec.  8.  Allotment  percentage. 
Sec.  9.  Audit. 
Sec.  10.  NonduDllcatlon. 

TITLE   I— VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 
Part  A — General  Provisions 
Sec.  100.  Declaration  of  purpose:  Authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations. 
Sec.  101.  State  plans. 

Sec.  102.  Individualized    written   rehabilita- 
tion program. 
Sec.  103.  Scope  of  vocational  rehabilitation 

services. 
Sec.  104.  Non-Federal  share  for  construction. 
Part    B— Basic    Vocational   REHADiLrrAXioN 

Services 
Sec.  110.  State  allotments. 
Sec.  111.  Payments  to  States. 
Part  C — Innovation  and  Expansion  Grants 

Sec.  120.  Grant  program. 
Sec.  121.  Special  study,  research,  and  demon- 
stration   on    the    needs    of    the 
severely  handicapped. 
TITLE  II — SPECIAL  FEDERAL  RESPON- 
SIBILITIES 

Sec.  200.  Research. 
Sec.  201.  Training. 
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Sec.  202.  Grants  for  construction  of  rehabili- 
tation facilities. 

Sec.  203.  Vocational  training  services  for 
handicapped  Individuals. 

Sec.  204.  Mortgage  Insurance  for  rehabilita- 
tion facilities. 

Sec.  205.  Annual  Interest  grants  for  mort- 
gages for  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Sec.  206.  Special  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

Sec.  207.  National  Center  for  Deaf-BUnd 
Youths  and  Adults. 

Sec.  208.  General  grant  and  contract  re- 
quirements. 

TITLE   III— ADMINISTRATION    AND    PRO- 
GRAM  AND   PROJECT   EVALUATION 

Sec.  300.  Administration. 

Sec.  301.  Program    and    project    evaluation. 

Sec.  302.  Obtaining  Information  from  Fed- 
eral  agencies. 

Sec.  303.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  304.  Reports. 

Sec.  305.  Sheltered  workshop  study. 

TITLE  IV — OFFICER  FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Sec.  400.  Establishment  of  Office. 

Sec.  401.  F^inctlon  of  Office. 

Sec.  402.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE   V— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  500.  Effect  on  existing  laws. 

Sec.  501.  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board. 

Sec.  502.  Employment  under  Federal  con- 
tracts. 

Sec.  503.  Nondiscrimination  under  Federal 
grants. 

DECLARATION  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide 
a  statutory  basis  for  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration,  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Office  for  the  Handicapped,  and  to 
authorize  programs  to — 

( 1 )  develop  and  implement  comprehensive 
and  continuing  State  plans  for  meeting  the 
current  and  future  needs  for  providing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped 
Individuals  and  to  provide  such  services  for 
the  benefit  of  such  Individuals,  serving  first 
those  with  the  most  severe  handicaps,  so 
that  they  may  prepare  for  and  engage  In 
gainful  employment; 

(2)  evaluate  the  rehabilitation  potential 
of  handicapped  Individuals; 

(3)  assist  in  the  construction  and  Im- 
provement of  rehabilitation  facilities; 

(4)  develop  new  and  Innovative  methods 
of  applying  the  most  advanced  medical 
technology,  scientific  achievement,  and  psy- 
chological and  social  knowledge  to  solve  re- 
habilitation problems  and  develop  new  and 
Innovative  methods  of  providing  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  handicapped  Individuals 
through  research,  special  projects,  and  dem- 
onstrations: 

(5 1  Initiate  and  expand  services  to  groups 
of  handicapped  Individuals  (Including  those 
who  are  homebound  and  institutionalized) 
who  have  been  underserved  In  the  past; 

(6)  direct  the  conduct  of  various  studies 
and  experiments  to  focus  on  long  neglected 
problem,  areas; 

(7)  promote  and  expand  employment  op- 
portunities In  the  public  and  private  sectors 
for  handicapped  Individuals  and  to  place 
such  individuals  In  employment; 

(8)  provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
Increasing  the  number  of  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel and  increasing  their  skills  through 
training:  and 

(9)  evaluate  existing  approaches  to  archi- 
tectural and  transportation  barriers  con- 
fronting handicapped  individuals,  develop 
new  such  approaches,  enforce  statutory  and 
regulatory  standards  and  requirements  re- 
garding barrier-free  construction  of  public 
facilities  and  study  and  develop  solutions  to 
existing  housing  and  transportation  barriers 
impeding  handicapped  Individuals. 

CXIX 1144— Part  14 


REHABILITATION    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Administration")  which  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Commissioner  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner") .  Except 
as  specifically  provided  In  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  the  principal  agency 
for  carrying  out  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  approve  any  delegation  of  the  functions 
of  the  Commissioner  to  any  other  officer  not 
directly  responsible  to  the  Commissioner  un- 
less the  Secretary  shall  first  submit  a  plan 
for  such  delegation  to  the  Congress.  Such 
delegation  is  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  for  such  delegation  is  transmitted  to 
it:  Provided,  however,  That  within  thirty 
days  of  such  transmittal,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  respectmg  such  proposed 
delegation.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die,  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  In 
the  computation  of  the  thirty-day  and  sUty- 
day  periods. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  within 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
a  Center  for  Technology  Assessment  and  Ap- 
plication, headed  by  an  Individual  of  out- 
standing scientific  and  technological 
achievement,  which  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  be  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  supporting,  and 
stimulating  the  development  and  utilization 
(Including  production  and  distribution  of 
new  and  existing  devices)  of,  innovative 
methods  of  applying  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology, scientific  achievement,  and  psycho- 
logical and  social  knowledge  to  solve  re- 
habilitation problems,  and  for  administra- 
tion of  the  activities  described  In  section 
202(b)(2). 

ADVANCE    FUNDING 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act,  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  In  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  authority  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  that  its  Initial  application 
will  result  in  the  enactment  In  the  same  year 
(whether  in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  two  separate  appropriations, 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

JOINT    FUNDING 

Sec.  5.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  and  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
where  funds  are  provided  for  a  single  proj- 
ect by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  an 
agency  or  organization  assisted  under  this 
Act.  the  Federal  agency  principally  involved 
may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  In  admin- 
istering the  funds  provided,  and.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  require- 
ment may  be  established  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each  agency. 
When  the  principal  agency  involved  Is  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  it 
may  waive  any  grant  or  contract  require- 
ment (as  defined  by  surh  regulations)  under 
or  pursuant  to  any  law  other  than  this  Act, 
which  requirement  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 


similar  requirements   of   the   administering 
agency  under  or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

CONSOLIDATED    REHABILITATION    PLAN 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  secure  Increased 
flexibility  to  respond  to  the  varying  needs 
and  local  conditioiis  within  the  State,  and 
In  order  to  permit  more  effective  and  interre- 
lated planning  and  operation  of  lt.s  rehabili- 
tation programs.  th#  State  may  submit  a 
consolidated  rehabilitation  plan  which  in- 
cludes the  State's  plan  under  section  101(a) 
of  this  Act  and  Its  program  for  persons  w^th 
developmen'al  disabilities  under  the  Develop- 
ment Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Amendments  of  1970:  Provided, 
That  the  agency  administering  such  State's 
program  under  such  Act  concurs  In  the  sub- 
mission of  such  a  consolidated  rehabilitation 
plan. 

(b)  Such  a  consolidated  rehabilitation  plan 
must  comply  with,  and  be  administered  In 
accordance  with,  all  the  requirements  of  thla 
Act  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Amendments 
of  1970.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  all  such 
requirements  are  satisfied,  he  may  approve 
the  plan  to  serve  In  all  respects  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  separate  plans  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  programs  included  therein,  or  he  may 
advise  the  State  to  submit  sepsu-ate  plans  for 
such  programs. 

(c)  Findings  of  noncompliance  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  approved  consolidated  re- 
habilitation plan,  and  any  reductions,  sus- 
pensions, or  terminations  of  assistance  as  a 
result  thereof,  shall  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  of  section  101  of  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "construction"  means  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  the  acquisi- 
tion, expansion,  remodeimg,  alteration,  and 
renovation  of  existing  buildings,  and  initial 
equipment  of  such  bulldmgs,  and  the  term 
"cost  of  construction"  includes  architects' 
fees  and  acquisition  of  land  In  connection 
with  construction  but  does  not  Include  the 
cost  of  offslte  improvements. 

(2)  The  term  "criminal  act"  means  any 
crime,  including  an  act.  omission,  or  posses- 
sion under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  poses  a  substantial  threat  of 
personal  injury,  notwithstanding  that  by 
reason  of  age.  insanity,  intoxication,  or  other- 
wise the  per.son  engaging  in  the  act.  omis- 
sion, or  possession  was  legally  incapable  of 
committing  a  crime. 

(3)  The  term  "establishment  of  a  reha- 
bilitation facility"  means  the  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  or  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  re- 
habilitation facility  purposes  or  to  Increase 
their  effectiveness  for  such  purposes  (subject, 
however,  to  such  limitations  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  he  shall  prescribe,  In  order  to 
prevent  Impairment  of  the  objectives  of.  or 
duplication  of,  other  Federal  laws  providing 
Federal  assistance  in  the  construction  of  such 
faculties),  and  the  initial  equipment  for 
such  buildings,  and  may  Include  the  Initial 
staffing  thereof. 

(4)  The  term  "evaluation  of  rehabilitation 
potential"  means,  as  appropriate  In  each 
case — 

(A)  a  preliminary  diagnostic  studv  to  de- 
termine that  the  individual  has  "a  sub- 
stantial handicap  to  employment,  and  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  senlces  are  needed; 

(B)  a  diagnostic  study  consisting  of  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  pertinent  med- 
ical, psychological,  vocational,  educational, 
cultural,  social,  and  environmental  factors 
which  bear  on  the  Individual's  handicap  to 
employment  and  rehabilitation  potential  In- 
cluding, to  the  degree  needed,  an  evaluation 
of  the  Individual's  personality.  Intelligence 
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level,  educational  achievements,  work  experi- 
ence, vocational  aptitudes  and  Interests,  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustments,  employment 
opportunities,  and  other  pertinent  data  help- 
ful In  determining  the  nature  and  scope  of 
services  needed: 

(C)  an  appraisal  of  the  Individual's  pat- 
terns of  work  behavior  and  ability  to  acquire 
occupational  skill,  and  to  develop  work  at- 
titudes, work  habits,  .work  tolerance,  and 
social  and  behavior  patterns  suitable  for  suc- 
cessful Job  performance.  Including  the 
utilization  of  work,  simulated  or  real,  to 
assess  and  develop  the  Individual's  capacities 
to  perform  adequately  In  a  work  environ- 
ment; 

(D)  any  other  goods  or  services  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  handicap  and  whether  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  the  Individual  can  ben- 
efit from  vocational  rehabilitation  services; 

(E)  referral; 

(P)  the  administration  of  these  evalua- 
tion services;  and 

<G)(1)  the  provision  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  to  any  Individual  for  a 
total  period  not  in  excess  of  eghteen  m.onths 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such 
Individual  Is  a  handicapped  individual,  a 
handicapped  Individual  for  whom  a  voca- 
tional goal  is  not  possible  or  feasible  (as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  section  102(c) ). 
or  neither  such  Individual;  and  (11)  an 
assessment,  at  least  once  in  every  ninety-day 
period  during  which  such  services  are  pro- 
vided, of  the  results  of  the  provision  of  such 
services  to  an  individual  to  ascertain  whether 
any  of  the  determination  described  In  sub- 
clause (1)   may  be  made. 

(5)  The  term  "Federal  share"  means  80 
per  centum,  except  that  that  term  means  90 
per  centum  for  the  purposes  of  part  C  of 
title  1  of  this  Act  and  as  specifically  set  forth 
in  section  202:  Provided.  That  with  respect 
to  payments  pursuant  to  part  B  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  to  any  State  which  are  not  used  to 
meet  the  costs  of  construction  of  those  re- 
habilitation facilities  identified  in  section 
103(b)(2)  in  such  State,  the  Federal  share 
shall  be  the  percentages  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  202 
(b)(3)  applicable  with  respect  to  that  State 
and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
non-Federal  share  with  respect  to  any  State, 
expenditures  by  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  by  a  local  agency  shall,  subject  to 
such  limitations  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
missioner shall  by  regulation  prescribe,  be 
regarded  as  expenditures  by  such  State. 

(6)  The  term  "handicapped  individual" 
means  any  individual  who  (A)  has  a  physical 
or  mental  disability  which  for  such  Individ- 
ual constitutes  or  results  in  a  substantial 
handicap  to  employment  and  (B)  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  benefit  from  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services. 

(7)  The  term  "local  agency"  means  an 
agency  of  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
or  of  an  Indian  tribal  organization  (or  com- 
bination of  such  units  or  organizations) 
which  has  an  agreement  with  the  State 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  101 
(a)(1)  to  conduct  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  under  the  supervision  of  such  State 
agency  in  accordance  with  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  101.  Nothing  In  the 
preceding  sentence  of  this  paragraph  or  in 
section  101  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
local  agency  from  utilizing  another  local 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  to  provide  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services:  Provided,  That 
such  an  arrangement  Is  made  part  of  the 
agreement  specified  In  this  paragraph. 

(8)  The  term  "nonprofit",  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  rehabilitation  facility,  means  a 
rehabilitation  facility  owned  and  operated  by 
a  corporation  or  association,  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  law- 
fully Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual  and  the  income  of 
which  la  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 


501(c)(3)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(9)  The  term  "public  safety  officer"  means 
a  person  serving  the  United  States  or  a  State 
or  unit  of  general  local  government,  with  or 
without  compensation,  in  any  activity  per- 
taining to — 

(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws, 
including  highway  patrol,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  civil  peace  by  the  National  Guard 
or  the  Armed  Forces. 

(B)  a  correctional  program,  facility,  or  in- 
stitution where  the  activity  is  potentially 
dangerous  because  of  contact  with  criminal 
suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  probationers, 
or  parolees. 

(C)  a  court  having  criminal  or  J\ivenile 
delinquent  Jurisdiction  where  the  activity  is 
potentially  dangerous  because  of  contact 
with  criminal  suspects,  defendants,  prisoners, 
probationers,  or  parolees,  or 

(D)  fireflghtlng,  fire  prevention,  or  emer- 
gency rescue  missions. 

(lb)  The  term  "rehabilitation  facility" 
means  a  facility  which  is  operated  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  providing  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, and  which  provides  singly  or  in 
combination  one  or  more  of  the  following 
services  for  handicapped  individuals:  (A) 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  which  shall 
Include,  under  one  management,  medical, 
psychological,  social,  and  vocational  services, 
(B)  testing,  fitting,  or  training  in  the  use 
of  prosthetic  and  orthotic  devices,  (C)  prc- 
vocationa!  conditioning  or  recreational  ther- 
apy. (D)  physical  and  occupational  therapy, 
(E)  speech  and  hearing  therapy,  (P)  psy- 
chological and  social  services,  (G)  evaluation 
of  rehabilitation  potential,  (H)  personal  and 
work  adjustment,  (I)  vocational  training 
with  a  view  toward  career  advancement  (In 
combination  with  other  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices), (J)  evaluation  or  control  of  specific 
disabilities,  (K)  orientation  an  '  mobility 
services  to  the  blind,  and  (L)  extended  em- 
ployment for  th(jse  handicapped  individuals 
who  cannot  be  readily  absorbed  in  the  com- 
petitive labor  market,  except  that  all  medi- 
cal and  related  health  services  must  be  pre- 
scribed by,  or  under  the  formal  supervision 
of,  persons  licensed  to  prescribe  or  supervise 
the  provision  of  such  services  In  the  State. 

(11)  The  term  "Secretary",  except  when 
the  context  otherwise  requires,  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(12)  The  term  "severe  handicap"  means 
the  disability  which  requires  multiple  serv- 
ices over  an  extended  i>erlod  of  time  and  re- 
sults from  amputation,  blindness,  cancer, 
cerebral  palsy,  cystic  fibrosis,  deafness,  heart 
disease,  hemiplegia,  respiratory  or  pulmonary 
dysfunction,  mental  retardation,  mental  ill- 
ness, multlpe  sclerosis,  muscular  dystrophy, 
neurological  disorders  (Including  stroke  and 
epilepsy),  paraplegia,  quadriplegia  and  other 
spinal  cord  conditions,  renal  failure,  and  any 
other  disability  specified  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  regulations  he  shall  prescribe. 

(13)  The  term  'State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory for  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  designated  as  provided 
in  section  101(a)(1)  shall  be  the  Governor 
of  American  Samoa  or  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(14)  The  term  "vocational  rehabilitation 
services"  means  services  Identified  In  section 
103  which  are  provided  to  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals under  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENT    PERCENTAGE 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  The  allotment  percentage 
for  any  State  shall  be  100  per  centum  less 
that  percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  income 
of  buch  Slate  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income 


of  the  United  States,  except  that  (A)  the 
allotment  percentage  shall  in  no  case  be 
more  than  75  per  centum  or  less  than  33 Vj 
per  centum,  and  (B)  the  allotment  percent- 
age for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  shall  be  75  per  centum. 

(2)  The  allotment  percentages  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  between 
July  1  and  September  30  of  each  even- 
numbered  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
of  the  per  capita  Incomes  of  the  States  and 
of  the  United  States  for  the  three  most  re- 
cent consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Such  promulgation  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  In 
the  period  beginning  on  the  July  l  next 
succeeding  such  promulgation. 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  means  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  this  subsection)  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  population  of  the  several  States 
and  of  the  United  States  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data  avail- 
able, to  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  October  i  of  the  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  yenr  for  which  funds  are  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  statutory  authori- 
zations. 

AUDrr 

Sec.  9.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  m:iy  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant  or  contract,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  grant  or  contract  Is  made 
or  funds  thereunder  used,  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit.  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  Act  which  are  pertinent  to 
such  grant  or  contract. 

NONDUPLICATION 

Sec.  10.  In  determlnmg  the  amount  of  any 
State's  Federal  share  of  expenditures  for 
planning,  administration,  and  services  in- 
curred by  it  under  a  State  plan  approved  In 
accordance  with  section  101  of  this  Act,  there 
shall  be  disregarded  (1)  any  portion  of  such 
expenditures  which  are  financed  by  Federal 
funds  provided  under  any  other  provision 
of  law.  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  non- 
Pederai  funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a 
condition  of  receipt  of  such  Federal  funds. 
No  payment  may  be  mtide  from  funds  pro- 
vided under  one  provision  of  this  Act  relat- 
ing to  any  cost  with  respect  to  which  any 
payment  is  made  under  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION 

SERVICES 

Part  A — General  Provisions 

declaration  of  purpose:  authorization  of 
appropriations 

Sec  100.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is 
to  authorize  grants  to  assist  States  to  meet 
the  current  and  future  needs  of  handicapped 
individuals,  so  that  such  individuals  may 
prepare  for  and  engage  In  gainful  employ- 
ment to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities. 

(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
to  States  under  part  B  of  this  title  to  assist 
them  In  meeting  costs  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  provided  in  accordance  with 
State  plans  under  section  101,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $660,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$690,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976. 
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(2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der section  120,  relating  to  grants  to  States 
and  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  to  assist 
them  In  meeting  the  costs  of  projects  to  Ini- 
tiate or  expand  services  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals (especially  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps)  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

STA'rE   PLANS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  in  which 
a  State  desires  to  participate  in  programs  un- 
der this  title,  a  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  for  his  approval  an  annual 
plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
which  shall — 

( 1 )  ( A )  designate  a  State  agency  as  the 
sole  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan,  or 
to  supervise  Its  administration  by  a  local 
agency,  except  that  (i)  where  under  the 
State's  law  the  State  agency  for  the  blind  or 
other  agency  which  provides  assistance  or 
services  to  the  adult  blind.  Is  authorized  to 
provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
such  individuals,  such  agency  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  sole  State  agency  to  administer 
the  part  of  the  plan  under  which  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  are  provided  for  the 
blind  (or  to  supervise  the  administration  of 
such  part  by  a  local  agency)  and  a  separate 
State  agency  may  be  designated  as  the  sole 
State  agency  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
State  plan,  and  (11)  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
request  of  a  State,  may  authorize  such 
agency  to  share  funding  and  administrative 
responsibility  with  another  agency  of  the 
State  or  with  a  local  agency  In  order  to  per- 
mit such  agencies  to  carry  out  a  Joint  pro- 
gram to  provide  services  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, and  may  waive  compliance  with  re- 
spect to  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
furnished  under  such  programs  with  the  re- 
quirement of  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection 
that  the  plan  be  in  effect  in  all  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  State; 

(B)  provide  that  the  State  agency  so  desig- 
nated to  administer  or  supervise  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan,  or  (If  there  are 
two  State  agencies  designated  under  sub- 
clause (A)  of  this  clause)  to  supervise  or 
administer  the  part  of  the  State  plan  that 
does  not  relate  to  services  for  the  blind,  shall 
be  (1)  a  State  agency  primarily  concerned 
with  vocational  rehabilitation,  or  vocational 
and  other  rehabilitation,  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, (11)  the  State  agency  administer- 
ing or  supervising  the  administration  of  edu- 
cation or  vocational  education  in  the  State, 
or  (ill)  a  State  agency  which  Includes  at 
least  two  other  major  organizational  units 
each  of  which  administers  one  or  more  of 
the  major  public  education,  public  health, 
public  welfare,  or  labor  programs  of  the 
State; 

(2)  provide,  except  in  the  case  of  agencies 
described  in  clause  ( 1 )  ( B )  ( 1 )  — 

(A)  that  the  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1 )  (or  each  State  agency 
if  two  are  so  designated)  shall  include  a 
vocational  rehabilitation  bureau,  division,  or 
other  organizational  unit  which  (1)  Is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, or  vocational  and  other  rehabilitation, 
of  handicapped  individuals,  and  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram of  such  State  agency.  (II)  has  a  full- 
time  director,  and  (ill)  has  a  staff  employed 
on  such  rehabilitation  work  of  such  orga- 
nizational unit  all  or  substantially  all  of 
whom  are  employed  full  time  on  such  work; 
and 

(B)  (1)  that  such  unit  shall  be  located  at 
an  organizational  level  and  shall  have  an 
organizational  status  within  such  State 
agency  comparable  to  that  of  other  major 
organizational  vinlts  of  such  agency,  or  (11) 
in  the  case  of  an  agency  described  In  clause 
(1)(B)(1I).  either  that  such  unit  shall  be  so 
located  and  have  such  status,  or  that  the 


director  of  such  unit  shall  be  the  executive 
officer  of  such  State  agency;  except  that.  In 
the  case  of  a  State  which  has  designated  only 
one  State  agency  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  such  State  may.  If  It  so  de- 
sires, assign  responslbUlty  for  the  part  of  the 
plan  under  which  vocationial  rehabilitation 
services  are  provided  for  the  blind  to  one  or- 
ganizational unit  of  such  agency  and  assign 
responslbUlty  for  the  rest  of  the  plan  to  an- 
other organizational  unit  of  such  agency, 
with  the  provisions  of  this  clause  applying 
separately  to  each  such  units; 

(3)  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State,  or  if  the  State  so  elects,  by  the 
State  and  local  agencies  to  meet  the  amount 
of  the  non-Federal  share; 

(4)  provide  that  the  plan  shall  be  In  effect 
in  all  political  subdivisions,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  any  activity  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioner,  is  likely  to  assist 
in  promoting  the  vocational  rehabliltation  of 
substantially  larger  numbers  of  handicapped 
Individuals  or  groups  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals the  Commissioner  may  waive  com- 
pliance with  the  requirement  herein  that  the 
plan  be  in  effect  in  all  political  subdivisions 
of  the  State  to  the  extent  and  for  such  period 
as  may  be  provided  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him.  but  only  if  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  is  met  from 
funds  made  available  by  a  local  agency  (In- 
cluding, to  the  extent  permitted  by  such 
regulations,  funds  contributed  to  such 
agency  by  a  private  agency,  organization,  or 
Individual); 

(5)  (A)  contain  the  plans,  policies,  and 
methods  to  be  followed  in  carrymg  out  the 
State  plan  and  In  Its  administration  and 
supervision.  Including  a  description  of  the 
method  to  be  used  to  expand  and  Improve 
services  to  handicapped  Individuals  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps;  and,  in  the  event  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  cannot  be 
provided  to  all  eligible  handicapped  indi- 
viduals who  apply  for  such  services,  show  (i) 
the  order  to  be  followed  In  selectmg  indi- 
viduals to  whom  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  will  be  provided,  and  (11)  the  out- 
comes and  service  goals,  and  the  time  within 
which  they  may  be  achieved,  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  such  Individuals,  which  order  of 
selection  for  the  provision  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  serving  first  those  individuals 
with  the  most  severe  handicaps  and  shall  be 
consistent  with  priorities  in  such  order  of 
selection  so  determined,  and  outcome  and 
service  goals  for  serving  handicapped 
Individuals,  established  In  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner,  and 

(B)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to 
the  Commissioner  that  the  State  has  studied 
and  considered  a  broad  variety  of  means 
for  providing  services  to  Individuals  with 
the  most  severe  handicaps: 

(6)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration, other  than  methods  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
fjersonnel  standards,  as  are  found  by  the 
Commissioner  to  be  necessary  for  the  prop- 
er and  efficient  administration  of  the  plan; 

(7)  contain  (A)  provisions  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards,  which  are  consistent  with 
any  State  licensure  laws  and  regulations, 
including  provisions  relating  to  the  tenure, 
selection,  appointment,  and  qualifications 
of  personnel,  aixd  (B)  provisioiw  relating 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
minlminn  standards  governing  the  facili- 
ties and  personnel  utilized  in  the  provision 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  but  the 
Commissioner  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  method  of 
selection,  tenure  of  office,  or  compensation 
of  any  individual  employed  In  accordance 
with  such  provisions; 

(8)  provide,  at  a  minimum,  for  the  pro- 


vision of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices specified  In  clauses  (1)  through  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  103.  and  the 
remainder  of  such  sen-ices  specified  In  such 
section  after  full  (xinslderatlon  of  eligibility 
for  similar  beneSts  under  any  other  pro- 
gram, except  that,  in  the  case  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  specified  in 
clauses  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section,  such  consideration  shall  not 
be  required  where  It  would  delay  the  pro- 
vision of  S'ach  services  to  any  Individual; 

(9)  provide  that  (A)  an  Individualized 
written  rehabilitation  program  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  102  will  be  de- 
veloped for  eaoh  handicapped  individual 
eliglljle  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices under  this  Act,  and  (B)  such  services 
wUl  be  provided  under  the  plan  in  accord- 
ance V. ith  such  program,  and  (C)  records  of 
the  characteristics  of  each  applicant  will  be 
kept  specifying  as  to  those  Individuals  who 
apply  for  sen- ices  under  this  title  and  are 
determined  not  to  be  eligible  therefor,  the 
reasons   for  such   determination; 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form,  containing 
such  information  (including  the  data 
described  in  subclause  (C)  of  clause  (9)  of 
this  subsection),  periodic  estimates  of  the 
population  of  handicapped  individuals 
eligible  for  services  under  this  Act  in  such 
State,  specifications  of  the  number  of  such 
individuals  who  will  be  served  with  funds 
provided  under  this  Act  and  the  outcomes 
and  sen'lce  goals,  to  be  achieved  for  such 
individuals  In  each  priority  category  speci- 
fied in  accordance  with  clause  (5)  of  this 
subsection,  and  the  service  costs  for  each 
such  category,  and  at  such  time  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  require  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  title,  and  comply  with  such 
provisions  as  he  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports; 

(11)  provide  for  entering  Into  cooperative 
.%rrangements  with,  and  the  utilization  of 
the  services  and  facilities  of.  the  State  agen- 
cies administering  the  State's  public  assist- 
ance programs,  other  programs  for  handi- 
capped individuals,  veterans  programs,  man- 
power programs,  and  public  employment  of- 
fices, and  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  other  Federal.  St^te.  and  local 
public  agencies  providing  services  related  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals; 

(12)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to 
the  Commissioner  that,  in  the  provision  of 
vocational  reh.abllitatlon  services,  ma-xlmum 
utilization  shall  be  made  of  public  or  other 
vocational  or  technical  training  facilities  or 
other  appropriate  resources  In  the  commu- 
nity; ^ 

(13)  (A)  provide  that  vocaUonal  rehabilita- 
tion sen-ices  provided  under  the  State  piaa 
shall  be  available  to  any  clvi:  employee  of 
the  United  States  disabled  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  on  the  s.ame  terms  and 
conditions  as  apply  to  other  tKTsons.  and 

(B)  provide  that  special  cnsideration  will 
be  given  to  the  rehabmta::>>n  under  this 
Act  of  a  handic-ipped  i:uiividnal  whose 
handicapping  condition  ar:--cj  tx.iii  a  dis- 
ability svistained  In  the  live  ,>:  duty  while 
such  individual  was  per:or;n  tv;  ,vs  a  pub- 
lic safety  officer  and  tht  \y.  •■  ..ii.i'e  cause  of 
such  disability  was  a  crhnvil  act.  apparent 
criminal  act.  or  a  hazard  us  c.iidit'.on  re- 
sulting directly  from  the  offi.'ers  i>er- 
formance  of  duties  In  direct  connectloa 
with  the  cii'^i.  i>  •.?!:'.  ev-o  •  i.<;i  ;i.1  ad- 
mtnistratifu  o:  '  i  v  cr  f.-t-  •'•i-  entiou  fire- 
fighting,  or  relited  public  .<3iety  activities: 

(14)  pro\  Lit>  thiit  no  residen.^e  reo.uire- 
men:  will  be  l:jT:.K>seJ  wh;ch  e.\clades  from 
ser.i-e.s  utider  :h^  p. an  any  ludividua!  wbo 
Is  present  in  the  State; 
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(15>  provide  for  continuing  statewide 
studies  of  the  needs  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals and  how  these  needs  may  be  most 
effectively  met  (Including  the  State's  needs 
for  rehabilitation  facilities)  with  a  view  to- 
ward the  relative  need  for  services  to  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  population  of  handi- 
capped Individuals  and  the  need  for  expan- 
sion of  services  to  those  Individuals  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps. 

(16)  provide  for  (A)  periodic  review  and 
reevaluation  of  the  statUs  of  handicapped 
Individuals  placed  In  extended  employment 
m  rehabilitation  facilities  (Including  work- 
shops) to  determine  the  feasibility  of  their 
einployment.  or  training  for  employment,  in 
the  competitive  labor  market,  and  (B)  maxi- 
mum efforts  to  place  such  individuals  In 
such  employment  or  training  whenever  it  Is 
determined  to  be  feasible: 

(17)  provide  that  where  such  State  plan 
Includes  provisions  for  the  construction  of 
rehabllltlon  facilities — 

(A)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction thereof  for  a  fiscal  year  will  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  State's  allotment  of  such  year. 

(B)  the  provisions  of  section  208  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  construction  and  such 
provisions  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  such 
construction;  and 

(C)  there  shall  be  compliance  with  regula- 
tions the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe  de- 
signed to  assure  that  no  State  will  reduce 
Its  efforts  In  providing  other  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  (other  than  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  rehabilitation  facilities)  be- 
cause Its  plan  Includes  such  provisions  for 
constructinn; 

(18)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated pursuar.t  to  clause  (1)  (or  each  State 
agency  If  two  are  so  designated )  and  any 
sole  local  agency  administering  the  plan  In 
a  political  subdivision  of  the  Stat*  will  take 
into  account,  in  connection  with  matters  of 
general  policy  arising  In  the  admlnstratlon 
of  the  plan,  the  views  of  Individuals  and 
f?roups  thereof  who  are  recipients  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  (or.  In  appro- 
priate cases,  their  parents  or  guardians), 
working  in  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  providers  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services:  and 

(19)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  continuing  studies 
required  under  clause  (15)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, as  well  as  an  annual  evaluation  of  the 
erfectiveness  of  the  program  In  meeting  the 
goals  and  prloriiles  set  forth  in  the  plan, 
will  form  the  basis  for  the  submlGsion.  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire, of  appropriate  amendments  to  the 
plan. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
plan  which  he  finds  fulfills  the  conditions 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  he  shall  disapprove  any  plan  which  does 
not  fulfill  such  conditions.  Prior  to  such 
disapproval,  the  Commissioner  shall  notify 
a  State  of  his  Intention  to  dtsapnrove  Us 
plan,  and  he  shall  a.Tord  such  State  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  section,  finds 
that — 

( 1 )  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It 
no  longer  compiles  with  the  requirements 
of   sub.=ectlon    (a)    of   this   .section;    or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provisions,  the  Commissioner 
shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  no  fur- 
ther payments  will  be  made  to  the  State 
under  this  title  (or.  In  his  discretion,  that 
such  further  payments  will  be  reduced,  in 
accordance    with    regulations    the    Commis- 


sioner shall  prescribe,  or  that  further  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  to  the  State  only  for 
the  projects  under  the  parts  of  the  State 
plan  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  is 
satisfied  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  no  further  payments  to  such 
State  under  this  title  (or  shall  limit  pay- 
ments tn  orojects  under  those  parts  of  the 
State  plan  in  which  there  Is  no  such  failure) . 
(d)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner's  action  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (C)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  where  the  capital  of  such  State  is 
located  and  judicial  review  of  such  action 
shall  be  on  the  record  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

INDIVIDUALIZED      WRITTEN      REHABn-ITATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  In- 
sure that  the  Individualized  written  re- 
habilitation program  required  by  section 
101(a)(9)  In  theV;ase  of  each  handicapped 
Individual  Is  developed  jointly  by  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  counselor  or  coordina- 
tor and  the  handicapped  Individual  (or,  In 
appropriate  cases,  his  parents  or  guardians), 
and  that  such  program  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Such  written  program  shall  set  forth 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  goods 
and  services  will  be  provided  to  the  individ- 
ual. 

(b)  Each  individualized  written  rehabili- 
tation program  shall  be  reviewed  on  an  an- 
nual basis  at  which  time  each  such  individ- 
ual (or  in  appropriate  cases,  his  parents  or 
guardians)  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  review  such  program  and  reconsider  Its 
terms.  Such  program  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to  ( 1 )  a  statement  of  long-range 
rehabilitation  goals  for  the  individual  and 
intermediate  rehabilitation  objectives  related 
to  the  attainment  of  such  goals.  (2)  a  state- 
ment of  the  specific  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  be  provided.  (3)  the  projected 
date  for  the  Initiation  and  the  anticipated 
duration  of  each  such  service,  and  (4)  ob- 
jective criteria  and  an  evaluation  proce- 
dure and  schedule  for  determining  whether 
such  objectives  and  goals  are  being  achieved. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  also  Insure 
that  (1)  In  developing  and  carrying  out  the 
Individualized  written  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram required  by  s'-ctlon  101  In  the  case  of 
each  handicapped  Individual  primary  em- 
phasis Is  placed  upon  the  determination  and 
achievement  of  a  vocational  goal  for  such 
Individual.  (2)  a  decision  that  such  an  in- 
dividual is  not  capable  of  achieving  such  a 
goal,  and  thus  not  eligible  fcr  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  provided  with  assist- 
ance under  this  part.  Is  made  only  In  full 
consultation  with  such  Individual  (or.  In  ap- 
propriate c£ises.  his  parents  or  guardians), 
and  only  upon  the  certification,  as  an 
amendment  to  such  written  program,  that 
the  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential 
has  demonstrated  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  such  individual  Is  not  then  ca- 
pable of  achieving  such  a  goal,  and  (3)  any 
such  decision  shall  be  reviewed  at  least  an- 
nually In  accordance  with  the  procedure  and 
criteria  established   In   this  sectkn 

SCOPE    OF    VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 
SERVICES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Vocational  rehabilitation 
services  provided  urder  this  Act  are  any 
goods  or  services  necessary  to  render  a  han- 
dicapped Individual  employable.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential, 
including  diagnostic  and  related  services.  In- 
cidental to  the  determination  of  eligibility 
for.  and  tlie  nature  and  scope  of.  services  to 
be  provided,  including,  where  appropriate, 
examination   by  a   physician   skilled    in    the 


diagnosis  and  treatment  of  emotional  dis- 
orders, or  by  a  licensed  psychologist  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  laws  and  regulations, 
or  both; 

(2)  counseling,  guidance,  referral,  and 
placement  services  for  handicapped  individ- 
uals, including  follow-up,  follow-along  and 
other  postemployment  services  necessary  to 
assist  such  individuals  to  maintain  their 
employment  and  services  designed  to  help 
handicapped  Individuals  secure  needed  serv- 
ices from  other  agencies,  where  such  services 
are  not  available  under  this  Act; 

(3)  vocational  and  other  training  services 
for  handicapped  Individuals,  which  shall  In- 
clude personal  and  vocational  adjustment, 
books,  and  other  training  materials,  and  serv- 
ices to  the  families  of  such  individuals  as 
are  necesary  to  the  adjustment  or  rehabili- 
tation of  such  individuals:  Provided,  That 
no  training  services  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  shall  be  paid  for  with  funds  un- 
der this  title  of  this  Act  unless  maximum 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  grant  as- 
sistance, in  whole  or  in  part,  from  other 
sources  to  pay  for  such  training; 

(4)  physical  and  mental  restoration  serv- 
ices, including,  but  not  limited  to.  (A)  cor- 
rective surgery  or  therapeutic  treatment  nec- 
essary to  correct  or  substantially  modify  a 
physical  or  mental  condition  which  is  stable 
or  slowly  progressive  and  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial handicap  to  employment,  but  is  of 
such  nature  that  such  correction  or  modifica- 
tion may  reasonably  be  expected  to  eliminate 
or  substantially  reduce  the  handicap  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  (B)  necessary 
hospitalization  In  connection  with  surgery 
or  treatment,  (C)  prosthetic  and  orthotic 
devices,  (D)  eyeglasses  and  visual  services  as 
prescribed  by  a  physician  skilled  In  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  or  by  an  optometrist,  which- 
ever the  Individual  may  select.  (E)  special 
services  (Including  transplantation  and  dial- 
ysis), artificial  kidneys,  and  supplies  nec- 
essary for  the  treatment  of  individuals  suf- 
fering from  end-stage  renal  disease,  and  (F) 
diagnosis  and  treatment  for  mental  and  emo- 
tional disorders  by  a  physician  or  licensed 
psychologist  In  accordance  with  State  licen- 
sure laws; 

(5)  maintenance,  not  exceeding  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  subsistence,  during  rehabilita- 
tion; 

(6)  Interpreter  services  for  the  deaf,  and 
reader  services  for  those  Individuals  deter- 
mined to  be  blind  after  an  examination  by 
a  physician  skilled  In  the  diseases  of  the  eye 
or  by  an  optometrist,  whichever  the  Individ- 
ual may  select; 

(7)  recruitment  and  training  services  for 
handicapped  Individuals  to  provide  them 
with  new  employment  opportunities  In  the 
fields  of  rehabilitation,  health,  welfare,  pub- 
lic safety,  and  law  enforcement,  and  other 
appropriate  service  employment; 

(8 1  rehabilitation  teaching  services  and 
orientation  and  mobility  services  for  the 
blind; 

(9)  occupational  licenses,  tools,  equipment, 
and  initial  stocks  and  supplies: 

(10)  transportation  In  connection  with  the 
rendering  of  any  vocational  rehabilitation 
service;  and 

(11)  telecommunications,  sensory,  and 
other  technological  aids  and  devices. 

(b)  Vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
when  provided  for  the  benefit  of  groups  of 
Individuals,  may  also  Include  the  following: 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  any  type  of  small  busi- 
ness operated  by  Individuals  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps  the  operation  of  which  can 
be  Improved  by  management  services  and 
supervision  provided  by  the  State  agency, 
the  provision  of  such  services  and  supervi- 
sion, alone  or  together  with  the  r.cqui.-ltion 
by  the  Stale  agency  of  vending  facilities  or 
other  equipment  and  Initial  stocks  and  sup- 
plies;   and 

(2)  the  construction  or  establishment  of 
public  or  nonprofit   rehabilitation  facilities 
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and  the  provision  of  other  facilities  and 
services  which  promise  to  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  group  of 
Individuals  but  which  are  not  related  di- 
rectly to  the  Individualized  written  rehabili- 
tation program  of  any  one  handicapped  In- 
dividual. 

non-federal  share  for  constrdction 
Sec.  101.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 

the  amount  of  payments  to  States  for  carry- 
ing out  part  B  of  this  title,  the  non-Federal 
share,  subject  to  such  limitations  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  In  regulations 
by  the  Commissioner,  shall  lnc!u(3e  contribu- 
tions of  funds  made  by  any  private  agency, 
organization,  or  Individual  to  a  State  or  local 
agency  to  ass.st  In  meeting  the  costs  of  con- 
struction or  establishment  of  a  public  or 
nonprofit  rehabilitation  facility,  which  would 
be  regarded  as  State  or  local  funds  except 
for  the  condition.  Imposed  by  the  contrib- 
utor, limiting  use  of  such  funds  to  construc- 
tion or  establishment  of  sucn  facility. 

Part  B— Basic  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services 
state  allotments 
Sec.  110.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  u;ider 
subscct^n  (b)(1)  of  section  100  for  allot- 
ment uflder  this  section  as  the  product  of  ( 1 ) 
the  population  of  the  State  and  (2)  the 
square  of  Its  allotment  percentage  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for 
all  the  States.  The  allotment  to  any  State 
{other  than  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands)  under  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
U  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  under  section  100 
(b)(1).  or  $2,000,000.  whichever  Is  greater 
shall  be  Increased  to  that  amount,  the  total 
of  the  Increases  therebv  required  being 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the  al- 
lotments to  each  of  the  remaining  such 
States  under  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any 
such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby 
reduced  to  less  than  that  amount. 

(b)  If  the  allotment  to  a  State  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  is  less  than  the 
total  payments  such  State  received  under 
section  2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973 
such  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  such 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  and  the 
amount  so  received  by  It.  Payments  attrib- 
utable to  the  additional  allotment  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  from 
appropriations  made  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section, and  such  appropriations  are  hereby 
authorized. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to 
a  State  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fisctl 
year  will  not  be  utilized  by  such  State  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  he 
shall  make  such  amount  available  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  one  or 
more  other  States  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines such  other  State  will  be  able  to  use 
such  additional  amount  during  such  year  for 
carrying  out  such  purposes.  Any  amount 
made  available  to  a  State  for  anv  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall!  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  be  regarded  as  an 
increase  of  such  State's  allotment  (as  deter- 
mined under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section)  for  such  year. 

payments  to  states 
Sec  111.  (a)  Prom  each  State's  allot- 
ment under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
(Including  any  additional  allotment  to  It 
under  subsection  (b)).  the  Commissioner 
siiall   pay   to  such   State   an   amount  equal 
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to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  cf  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  under  the 
plan  for  such  State  approved  under  sec- 
tion 101,  Including  expenditures  for  the 
administration  of  the  StPte  plan,  e.-^cept 
that  the  total  of  such  payments  to  such 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed 
Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  (and  Its 
additional  allotment  under  subsection  (b). 
If  any)  of  section  HO  for  such  vear  and 
such  payments  shall  not  be  made  In  an 
amount  which  would  result  in  a  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  State  plan  required 
by  clause  (17)  of  section  101  (a),  and  ex- 
cept that  the  amount  otherwise  pavable 
to  such  State  for  such  year  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  (if 
an;.)  by  which  expenditures  from  non- 
Federal  sources  during  such  year  under  this 
title  are  less  than  e.xpendltures  under  the 
State  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972.  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

(b)  The  method  of  computing  and  pay- 
I'lg  amounts  pursuant  to  subsection  (ai 
shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other 
period  prescribed  by  him,  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  each  State  under  the 
provisions  of  such  subsection  for  such  pe- 
riod, such  estimate  to  be  based  on  such 
records  of  the  State  and  information  fur- 
nished by  it,  and  such  other  investigation, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay,  from 
the  allotment  available  therefor,  the  "amount 
so  estimated  by  him  for  such  period,  re- 
duced or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be.  by 
any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under 
this  paragraph)  by  which  he  finds  that 
his  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid 
the  State  for  any  prior  period  under  such 
subsection  was  greater  or  less  than  the 
amount  which  should  have  been  paid  to 
the  State  for  such  prior  period  under  such 
subsection.  Such  payment  shall  be  made 
prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  shall  be  made  through 
the  disbursing  faculties  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  shall  be  made  in  such 
Installments  as  the  Commissioner  mav 
determine. 


Part  C — Innovation  and  Expansion  Grants 
grant  program 
Sec  120.  (a)(1)   From  the  sums  available 
pursuant     to     section     100(b)(2)      of     any 
fiscal  year  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  them 
In  meeting  the  costs  described  In  subsection 
(b),  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allot- 
ment  of  an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to 
such  sums  as  the  population  of  the  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  the  States.  The 
allotment  to  any  State  under  the  preceding 
sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  less  than 
$50,000    (or  such  other  amount  as  may   be 
specified  as  a  minimum  allotment  in  the  Act 
appropriating  such  siuns  for  such  year)  sh£ill 
be   Increased   to   that   amount,   and   for   the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  no  State  shall 
receive   less  than   the  amount   necessary   to 
cover  up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  con- 
tinuing projects  assisted  under  section  4(a) 
(2)  (A)  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
except  that  no  such  project  may  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  both  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act  and  this  Act  for  a  total 
period  of  time  in  excess  of  three  vears.  The 
total  of  the  Increase  required  by  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  'oe  derived  by  proportion- 
ately reducing  the  allotments  to  each  of  the 
remaining  States  under  the  first  sentence  of 
this  section,  but  with  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of 
any  of  such  remaining  States  from  thereby 
being  reduced  to  less  than  $50,000. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to 
a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  uti- 
lized by  such  State  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 


poses of  this  section,  he  shall  make  such 
amount  available  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  to  one  or  more  other 
States  which  he  determines  will  be  able  to 
use  additional  amounts  during  such  year  for 
carrying  out  such  purposes.  Anv  amount 
made  available  to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall!  for 
purposes  of  this  part,  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
crease of  such  State's  allotment  (as  deter- 
mined under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section)  for  such  year. 

(b)  (1|  Prom  each  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  such  State  or,  at  the  op- 
tlon  of  the  State  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  section  101  (a)  ( 1 ) ,  to  a  public  or  nonprofit 
organization  or  agency,  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  preparing  for.  and  initiating  spe- 
cial programs  under  the  State  plan  approved 
pursuant  to  section  101  to  expand  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  Including  programs  to 
Initiate  or  expand  such  services  to  indi- 
viduals with  the  most  severe  handicaps,  or  of 
special  programs  under  such  State  plan  to 
Initiate  or  expand  services  to  classes  of 
handicapped  Individuals  who  have  unusual 
and  dilBcult  problems  In  connection  with 
their  rehabilitation,  particularlv  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  poor,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  whose  treatment,  education, 
and  rehabUltatlon  is  shared  by  the  State 
agency  designated  in  section  101  with  other 
agencies.  The  Commissioner  mav  require 
that  any  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  under 
this  section,  but  not  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  such  allotment,  may  be  expended 
in  connection  with  only  such  protects  as 
have  first  been  approved  bv  the  Commis- 
sioner. Any  grant  of  funds  under  this  sec- 
tion which  wUl  be  used  for  direct  services 
to  handicapped  individuals  or  for  establish- 
ing or  maintaining  faculties  which  will  ren- 
der direct  services  to  such  Individuals  must 
have  the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate 
State  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion  101. 

(2)  Payments  und?r  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  may  be  made  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  three  years  beginning 
with  the  commencement  of  the  project  as 
approved,  and  sums  appropriated  for  grants 
under  this  section  shall  remain  available  fcr 
such  grants  through  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1976,  Payments  with  respect  to  any 
project  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  project.  The  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  a  proJ*ct  may  be  in  cash  or  la 
kind  and  may  include  funds  spent  for  pro'- 
ect  ptirposes  by  a/cooperating  public  or  non- 
profit agency  provided  that  it  Is  not  Included 
as  a  cost  In  any  other  federally  financed  pro- 
gram. 

(3»  Payments  under  this  section  mav  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
for  services  performed  and  purchases  made, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  carrv  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

SPECIAL  STUDY.  RESEARCH.  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION ON  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  SEVERELT 
HANDICAPPED 

Sec  121.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study.  Including  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  of  the 
feasibility  of  methods  designed  ( 1 )  to  pre- 
pare Individuals  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps for  entry  into  programs  under  this  Act 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  eligible  to  enter 
such  programs  due  to  the  severitv  of  their 
handicap,  and  (2)  to  assist  individuals  with 
the  most  severe  handicaps  who,  due  to  the 
severity  of  their  handicaps  or  other  factors 
such  as  their  age,  cannot  reasonablv  be  ex- 
pected to  be  rehabilitated  for  employment, 
but  for  whom  a  program  of  rehabUltatlon 
could  improve  his  ability  to  live  independ- 
ently or  function  normally  within  his  famUy 
and  community.  Such  study  shall  encompass 
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the  extent  to  which  other  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  do  or  might  con- 
tribute to  the  objectives  set  forth  in  clauses 
(1)  and  i2)  of  the  preceding  sentence  and 
methods  by  which  all  such  programs  can  be 
coordinated  at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels 
with  those  carried  out  under  this  Act  to  the 
end  that  individuals  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps  are  assured  of  receiving  the  kinds 
of  assistance  necessary  for  them  to  achieve 
such  objectives. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  report  tne 
findings  of  the  study,  research,  and  demon- 
strations directed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative or  other  action  as  he  may  find  desir- 
able, not  later  than  June  30,  1975. 

TITLE  n— SPECIAL  FEDERAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

RESEARCH 

Sec  200  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  and  contracts 
with  States  and  public  or  nonprlflt  agencies 
and  organizations,  including  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
projects  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  con- 
ducting research,  demonstrations,  and  re- 
lated activities  which  bear  directly  on  the 
development  of  methods,  procedures,  and 
devices  to  assist  In  the  provision  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  to  handicapped 
individuals,  especially  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps,  under  this  Act.  Such  proj- 
ec-3  may  include  medical  and  other  scien- 
tific technical,  methodological,  and  other  In- 
vestigations into  the  nature  of  disability, 
methods  of  analyzing  It.  and  restorative  tech- 
niques: studies  and  analyses  of  Industrial, 
vocational,  social,  psychological,  economic, 
and  factors  affecting  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped individuals;  special  problems  of 
homebound  and  institutionalized  Individ- 
uals- studies  and  analyses  of  architectural 
and  engineering  design  adapted  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  handicapped  Individuals, 
and  related  activities  which  hold  promise  of 
Increasing  knowledge  and  improving  methods 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals and  individuals  with  the  most  severe 
handicaps. 

(b)  In  addition  to  carrying  out  projects 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  following 
specialized  research  activities: 

(1)  Establishment  anQ  support  of  Be- 
habUltation  Research  and  Training  Centers 
to  be  operated  in  collaboration  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  coordinated  and  advanced  pro- 
grams of  research  In  rehabilitation  and  train- 
ing of  rehabilitation  research  personnel.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  graduate  train- 
ing Grants  may  include  funds  for  services 
rendered  by  such  a  center  to  handicapped 
Individuals  in  connection  with  such  research 
and  training  activities. 

(2)   Establishment    and    support    of    Re- 
habilitation Engineering  Research  Centers  to 
(A)  develop  Innovative  methods  of  applying 
advanced      medical      technology,      scientific 
achievement,   and   psychological   and   social 
knowledge  to  solve  rehabilitation  problems 
through  planning  and  conducting  research, 
including  cooperative  research   with  public 
or   private    agencies   and   organizations,   de- 
signed to  produce  new  scientific  knowledge, 
equipment,  and  devices  suitable  for  solving 
problems    In    the    rehabilitation    of    handi- 
capped individuals  and  for  reducing  environ- 
mental barriers,  and  to   (B)   cooperate  with 
the   Office   for   the   Handicapped  and  State 
aeencles    designed    pursuant    to    section    101 
In    developing    systems    of    Information    ex- 
change   and    coordination    to    promote    the 
prompt  utilization  of  engineering  and  other 
scientific  research  to  assist  In  solving  prob- 
lems In  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals 

(3)   Conduct  of  a  program  for  spinal  cord 


Injury  research,  to  Include  support  of  spinal 
cord  injuries  projects  and  demonstrations 
established  pursuant  to  section  303(b), 
which  wlU  (A)  Insure  dissemination  of  re- 
search findings  among  all  such  centers.  (B) 
provide  encouragement  and  support  for  Ini- 
tiatives and  new  approaches  by  Individual 
and  institutional  Investigators,  and  (C)  es- 
tablish and  maintain  close  working  relation- 
ships with  other  governmental  and  voluntary 
institutions  and  organizations  engaged  In 
similar  efforts,  in  order  to  unify  and  coordi- 
nate scientific  efforts,  encourage  Joint  plan- 
ning, and  promote  the  Interchange  of  data 
and  reports  among  spinal  cord  Injury  In- 
vestigators. 

(4)  Conduct  a  program  for  end-stage  renal 
disease  research,  to  Include  support  of  proj- 
ects and  demonstrations  for  providing  spe- 
cial services  (Including  transplantation  and 
dlalvsls) .  artificial  kidneys,  and  supplies  nec- 
essary for  the  rehabilitation  of  individuals 
suffering  from  such  disease  and  which  will 
(A)  insure  dissemination  of  research  find- 
ings (B)  provide  encouragement  and  sup- 
port for  initiatives  and  new  approaches  by 
individual  and  institutional  investigators, 
and  (C)  establish  and  malntaUi  close  work- 
ing relationships  with  other  governmental 
and  voluntary  Institutions  and  organizations 
enKaged  in  similar  efforts.  In  order  to  unify 
and  coordinate  scientific  efforts,  encourage 
Joint  planning,  and  promote  the  Interchange 
of  data  and  reports  among  Investigators  in 
the  field  of  end-stage  renal  disease.  No  per- 
son shall  be  selected  to  participate  in  such 
program  who  is  eligible  for  services  for  such 
disease  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(5)  Conduct  of  a  program  for  International 
rehabilitation  research,  demonstration,  and 
training  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new 
knowledge  and  methods  In  the  rehabUltatlon 
of  handicapped  Individuals  In  the  United 
States,  cooperating  with  and  assisting  In  de- 
veloping and  sharing  information  found  use- 
ful in  other  nations  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  individuals,  and  initiating  a 
program  to  exchange  experts  and  technical 
assistance  In  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  Individuals  with  other  nations 
as  a  means  of  Increasing  the  levels  of  skill 
of  rehabilitation  personnel. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  208  shall  apply  to  assistance 
provided  under  this  section,  unless  the  con- 
text indicates  to  the  contrary. 

TRAINING 

Sec  201  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with 
States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations.  Including  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  or 
projects  for  training,  tralneeshlps.  and  re- 
lated activities  designed  to  assist  In  Increas- 
Ine  the  numbers  of  personnel  trained  In  pro- 
viding vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
handicapped  Individuals  and  in  performing 
other  functions  necessary  to  the  development 
of  such  services. 

(b)  In  making  such  grants  or  contracts, 
funds  made  available  for  any  year  wUl  be 
utUized  to  provide  a  balanced  program  of  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  medical,  vocational,  and 
other  personnel  training  needs  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  rehabilitation  programs  and 
institutions,  to  include  projects  in  rehabili- 
tation medicine,  rehabilitation  nursing,  re- 
habiliUtlon  counseling,  rehabilitation  social 
work  rehabilitation  psychology,  physical 
therapy  occupational  therapy,  speech  pa- 
thology and  audlology.  workshop  and  facility 
administration,  prosthetics  and  orthotics, 
specialized  personnel  in  services  to  the  blind 
and  the  deaf,  recreation  for  111  and  handi- 
capped individuals,  and  other  fields  contri- 
buting to  the  rehabUltatlon  of  handicapped 
individuals,  including  homebound  and  Insti- 
tutionalized Individuals  and  handicapped  In- 
dividuals with  limited  English-speaking  abil- 


ity. No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  furnishing  to  an  Individual  any 
one  course  of  study  extending  for  a  period 
In  excess  of  four  years. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975. 

GRANTS   FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OF    REHABILITATION 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section  for 
construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities,  Ini- 
tial staffing,  and  planning  assistance,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  June  30,  1975.  Amounts 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  for 
expenditure  with  respect  to  construction 
projects  funded  or  Initial  staffing  grants 
made  under  this  section  prior  to  July  1,  1977. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of 
construction  of  public  or  nonprofit  rehabili- 
tation facilities.  Such  grants  may  be  made 
to  states  and  public  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  for  projects  for  which 
applications  are  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  section. 

(2)  To  be  approved,  an  application  for  a 
grant  for  a  construction  project  under  this 
section  must  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
section  208. 

(3)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion with  resjject  to  any  construction  project 
in  any  State  shall  be  equal  to  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  such  project  as  the 
Federal  share  which  Is  applicable  In  the  case 
of  rehabilitation  facilities  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 645(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2910(a)).  In  such  State,  ex- 
cept that  If  the  Federal  share  with  respect 
to  rehabUltatlon  facilities  In  such  State  Is  de- 
termined pursuant  to  subparagraph  (b)(2) 
of  section  645  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2901o(b) 
(2) ).  the  percentage  of  the  cost  for  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner designed  to  achieve  as  nearly  as 
practicable  results  comparable  to  the  results 
obtained  under  such  subparagraph. 

(c)    The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  assist  In  the  Initial  staffing 
of  any  public  or  nonprofit  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility constructed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section   (whether  or  not  such 
construction  was  financed  with  the  aid  of  a 
grant  under  this  section)  by  covering  part  of 
the  cost  (determined  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe)  of 
compensation    of    professional    or   technical 
personnel  of  such  faculty  during  the  period 
beginning  with  the  commencement  of  the  op- 
eration of  such  faculty  and  ending  with  the 
cloee  of  four  years  and  three  months  after 
the  month   In   which  such  operation  com- 
menced.  Such   grants   with   respect   to  any 
faculty  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  period  ending  with  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  month  following  the  month 
In  which  such  operation  commenced,  60  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  the  first  year  there- 
after, 45  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
second  year  thereafter,  and  30  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  third  year  thereafter. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  upon  application  approved 
by  the  State  agency  designated  under  section 
101  to  administer  the  State  plan,  to  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organi- 
zations to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
planning  rehabUltatlon  facilities  and  the 
services  to  be  provided  by  such  facilities. 

VOCATIONAL    TRAINING     SERVICES     FOR 
HANDICAPPED    INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1974,  and  June  30,  1975. 
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(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  and  public  or  non- 
profit organizations  and  agencies  to  pay  up  to 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  pro- 
viding vocational  training  services  to  handi- 
capped Individuals,  especially  those  with  the 
most  severe  handicaps,  in  public  or  non- 
profit rehabilitation  facilities. 

(2)  (A)  Vocational  training  services  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  shall  include 
training  with  a  view  toward  career  advance- 
ment; training  in  occupational  skills;  related 
services,  Including  work  evaluation,  work 
testing,  provision  of  occupational  tools  and 
equipment  required  by  the  Individual  to  en- 
gage m  such  training,  and  job  tryouts;  and 
payment  of  weekly  allowances  to  individuals 
receiving  such  training  and  related  services. 

(B)  Such  allowances  may  not  be  paid  to 
any  Individual  for  any  period  in  excess  of 
two  years,  and  such  allowances  for  any  week 
shall  not  exceed  $30  plus  $10  for  each  of  the 
Individual's  dependents;  or  $70.  whichever  Is 
less.  In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
allowances  for  any  individual,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  Individual's  need  for 
such  an  allowance.  Including  any  expenses 
reasonably  attributable  to  receipt  of  train- 
ing services,  the  extent  to  which  such  an 
allowance  wUl  help  assure  entry  Into  and 
satisfactory  completion  of  training,  and  such 
other  factors,  specified  by  the  Commissioner, 
as  win  promote  such  Individual's  capacity  to 
engage  In  gainful  and  suitable  employment. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  may  make  a  grant 
for  a  project  pusuant  to  this  subsection  onlv 
on  his  determination  that  (A)  the  purpose  of 
such  project  Is  to  prepare  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals, especially  those  with  the  most 
severe  handicaps,  for  gainful  and  suitable 
employment;  (B)  the  individuals  to  receive 
training  services  under  such  project  will  In- 
clude only  those  who  have  been  determined 
to  be  suitable  for  and  In  need  of  such  train- 
ing services  by  the  State  agency  or  agencies 
designated  as  provided  in  section  101(a)(1) 
of  the  State  m  which  the  rehabilitation 
faculty  is  located;  (C)  the  full  range  of  train- 
ing services  will  be  made  available  to  each 
such  individual,  to  the  extent  of  his  need 
for  such  services;  and  (D)  the  project.  In- 
cluding the  participating  rehabUltatlon 
facility  and  the  training  services  provided, 
meet  such  other  requirements  as  he  may 
prescribe  In  regulations  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection.  t. 

(c)  (1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  reha- 
bUltatlon facilities,  or  to  an  organization 
or  combination  of  such  faculties,  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  projects  to  ana- 
lyze, improve,  and  Increase  their  professional 
services  to  handicapped  Individuals,  their 
management  effectiveness,  or  any  other  part 
of  their  operations  affecting  their  capacity 
to  provide  employment  and  services  for  such 
individuals, 

(2)  No  part  of  any  grant  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
of  acquiring,  constructing,  expanding,  re- 
modeling, or  altering  any  buUdlng. 

MORTGAGE   INSURANCE   FOR   REHABILrFATION 
FACILriTES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  and  encourage  the  provision 
of  urgently  needed  faculties  for  programs 
for  handicapped  individuals. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
terms  "mortgage  ".  "mortgagor",  "mortgagee", 
"maturity  date",  and  "State"  shall  have  the 
meanings  respectively  set  forth  in  section 
207  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(c)  The  Commissioner,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  313.  is  authorized  to  insure  up 
to  100  per  centum  of  any  mortgage  (includ- 
ing advances  on  such  mortgage  during  con- 
struction) In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescrlt*  and  make  com- 


mitments for  Insurance  of  such  mortgage 
prior  to  the  date  of  Its  execution  or  disburse- 
ment thereon,  except  that  no  mortgage  of 
any  public  agency  shall  be  insured  under 
this  section  if  the  interest  from  such  mort- 
gage Is  exempt  from  Federal  t^atlon. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  Insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  con- 
struction of  a  public  or  nonprofit  rehabUlta- 
tlon faculty.  Including  equipment  to  be  used 
in  Its  operation,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Commissioner, 
who  demonstrates  ability  successfully  to 
operate  one  or  more  programs  for  handi- 
capped individuals.  The  Secretary  may  in  his 
discretion  require  any  such  mortgagor  to  be 
regulated  or  restricted  as  to  -  minimum 
charges  and  methods  of  financing,  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  If  the  mortgagor  Is  a  cor- 
porate entity,  as  to  capital  structure  and 
rate  of  return.  As  an  aid  to  the  regulation 
or  restriction  of  any  mortgagor  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  foregoing  matters,  the  Com- 
missioner may  make  such  contracts  with  and 
acquire  for  not  to  exceed  $100  such  stock  of 
Interest  in  such  mortgagor  as  he  may  deem 
necessary.  Any  stock  or  interest  so  purchased 
shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  RehabUltatlon 
Faculties  Insurance  Fund  (established  by 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section),  and  shall  be 
redeemed  by  the  mortgagor  at  par  upon  the 
termination  of  all  obligations  of  the  Com- 
missioner under  the  Insurance. 

(2)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  principal 
obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  replacement  cost  of 
the  property  or  project.  Including  equipment 
to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the  rehabUlta- 
tlon facility,  when  the  proposed  improve- 
ments are  completed  and  the  equipment  Is 
installed,  but  not  Including  any  cost  covered 
by  grants  in  aid  under  this  Act  of  any  other 
Federal  Act. 

(3)  The  mortgage  shaU— 

(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  and 

(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges.  If 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Conunlssloner  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shall  be  pay- 
able annually  in  advance  by  the  mortgagee. 
either  In  cash  or  In  debentures  of  the  Reha- 
bUltatlon Facilities  Insurance  Fund  (estab- 
lished by  subsection  (h)  of  this  section)  Is- 
sued at  par  plus  jiccrued  Interest.  In  the  case 
of  any  mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less 
than  an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of 
1  per  centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an 
amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num of  the  amount  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  without  taking  Into  account  delin- 
quent payments  or  prepayments.  In  addition 
to  the  premium  charge  herein  provided  for. 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  charge 
and  collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
reasonable  for  the  appraisal  of  a  property 
or  project  during  construction;  but  such 
charges  for  appraisal  and  Inspection  shall 
not  aggregate  more  than  1  per  centum  of  the 
original  principal  face  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage. 

(f)  The  Commissioner  may  consent  to  the 
release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any 
mortgage  insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

(g)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  have  the 
same  functions,  powers,  and  duties  (Inso- 
far as  applicable)  with  respect  to  ihe  insur- 
ance of  mortgages  under  this  section  as  the 
Secretary   of   Housing   and   Urban   Develop- 


ment has  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
mortgages  under  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  The  Commissioner  may,  pur- 
suant to  a  formal  delegation  agreement  con- 
taining regulations  prescribed  by  him,  dele- 
gate to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  authority  to  administer  this 
section  and  section  304  of  this  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  delegation  agreement. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e), 
(g),  (h),  (i),  (J),  (k),  (1),  and  (n)  of  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shaU 
apply  to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  sec- 
tion; except  that,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
application  with  respect  to  such  mortgages, 
all  references  In  such  provisions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Insurance  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  RehabUltatlon  Facilities  Insurance 
Fund  (established  by  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section  I  and  all  references  in  such  provisions 
to  "Secretary"  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Commissioner  oi  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(h)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Rehabll- 
Itatlon  Facilities  Insurance  Fund  which  shall 
be  used  by  the  Commissioner  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  all  the  insurance  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  All  mortgages  In- 
sured under  this  section  shall  be  Insured  im- 
der  and  be  the  obligation  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Faculties  Insurance  Fund. 

(2)  The  general  expenses  of  the  operations 
of  the  RehabUltatlon  Services  Administration 
relating  to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  charged  to  the  Rehabilitation 
Facilities  Insurance  Fund. 

(3)  Moneys  In  the  Rehabilitation  Facul- 
ties Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the  ctir- 
rent  operations  of  the  RehabUltatlon  Services 
Administration  with  respect  to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section  shaU  be  deposited 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to 
the  credit  of  such  fund,  or  Invested  in  bonds 
or  other  obUgatlons  of,  or  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by,  the  United  States.  The  Commis- 
sioner may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  purchase  in  the  open 
market  debentures  Issued  as  obligations  of 
the  RehabUltatlon  Facilities  Insurance  Fund. 
Such  purchases  shaU  be  made  at  a  price 
which  wlU  provide  an  Investment  yield  of 
not  less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
other  Investments  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. Debentures  so  purchased  shaU  be  can- 
celed and  not  reissued. 

(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisals  and  other  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  Insurance  of  any 
mortgage  under  this  section,  the  receipts  de- 
rived from  property  covered  bv  such  mort- 
gages and  from  any  claims,  debts,  contracts, 
property,  and  security  assigned  to  the  Com- 
missioner In  connection  therewith,  and  all 
earnings  as  the  assets  of  the  fund,  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Rehabilitation  Facilities  In- 
surance Ftmd.  The  principal  of.  and  Interest 
paid  and  to  *e  paid  on.  debentures  which 
are  the  obligation  of  such  fund,  cash  insur- 
ance payments,  and  adjustments,  and  ex- 
pense Incurred  In  the  handling,  manage- 
ment, renovation,  and  disposal  of  properties 
acquired,  in  connection  with  mortgages  In- 
sured under  this  section,  shall  be  charged  to 
such  fund. 

(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  provide  Initial  capital  for  the  Reha- 
bilitation Facilities  Insurance  Fund,  and  to 
assure  the  soundness  of  such  fund  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  neces=^9rT'>5|- 
cept  that  the  total  amount  of  outstanding 
mortgages  insured  shall  not  exceed  $250  - 
000,000. 

ANNUAL    INTEREST   GRANTS   FOR   MORTGAGES   FOR 

REHABILrrATICN    FACILITIES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  To  assist  Suites  and  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing  from  other 
sources  for  the  construction  of  rehabilitation 
facilities,  the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the 
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provisions  of  section  208,  may  make  annual 
interest  grants  to  such  agencies. 

(b)  Annual  Interest  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  period  not 
exceeding  forty  years,  and  provision  for  such 
grants  shall  be  embodied  In  a  contract  guar- 
anteeing their  payment  over  such  period. 
Each  .such  grant  shall  be  In  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  by  4  per  centum  the  net  ef- 
fective Interest  rate  otherwise  payable  on  the 
loan  or  to  equal  one-half  of  such  rate,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser  amount:  Provided.  That  the 
amount  on  which  such  grant  Is  based  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

(c)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commissioner  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  annual 
Interest  grants  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Contracts  for  annual  Interest  grants 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  Into 
In  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  Is  au- 
thorized in  appropriation  Acts;  and  In  any 
event  the  total  amount  of  annual  Interest 
grams  which  may  be  paid  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $1,000,000  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  Into  prior  to  June  30.  1974; 
and  $4,000,000  wiih  re.^pect  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  prior  to  June  30,  1975. 

(3)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  expended  under  this  section  may  be 
used  within  any  one  State  In  any  one  fiscal 
year. 

SPECIAL    PROJECTS    AN3    DEMONSTRATIONS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  secclon  for  special  projects 
and  demonstrations  (and  research  and  eval- 
uation connected  therewith),  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  June  30,  1975. 

(b)  The  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  208.  shall  make  grants  to 
States  and  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  for  paying  part  or  all  of  the 
cost  of  special  projects  and  demonstrations 
(and  research  and  evaluation  In  connection 
therewith)  (1)  for  establishing  programs  and 
facilities  for  providing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  individuals  with  spinal  cord 
Injuries,  older  blind  individuals,  and  deaf 
Individuals  whose  maximum  potential  has 
not  been  achieved  which  holds  promise  of 
expanding  or  otherwise  improving  rehabili- 
tation services  to  handicapped  individuals, 
especially  those  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps and"  (2)  for  applying  new  types  or  pat- 
terns of  services  or  devices  (including  op- 
portunities for  new  careers  for  handicapped 
Individuals  for  other  Individuals  in  program 
servicing    handicapped    Individuals) . 

(C)  The  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  208,  is  authorized  to  m,ike 
grants  to  any  State  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  luider  section 
101.  or  to  any  local  agency  participating  In 
the  administration  of  such  a  plan,  to  pay 
up  to  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects 
or  demonstrations  for  the  provision  of  voca- 
tional or  comprehensive  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  handicapped  Individuals  who.  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  are  migratory  ag- 
ricultural workers  or  seasonal  farmworkers, 
and  to  members  of  their  families  (whether 
or  not  handicapped)  who  are  with  them.  In- 
cluding maintenance  and  transportation  of 
such  individuals  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies where  necessary  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
such  Individuals.  Maintenance  payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  consistent  with 
any  maintenance  payments  made  to  other 
handicapped  Individuals  in  the  State  under 
this  Act.  Such  grants  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  satisfactory  assurance  that  in  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  there  will  be  appropri- 
ate cooperation  between  the  grantee  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations having  special  skills  and  experi- 


ence m  the  provision  of  services  to  migratory 
agricultural  workers,  seasonal  farmworkers, 
or  their  families.  This  subsection  shall  be 
administered  in  coordination  with  other  pro- 
grams serving  migrant  agricultural  workers 
and  seasonal  farmworkers,  including  pro- 
grams under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  section  311 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
the  Migrant  Health  Act,  and  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  contracts  or  Jointly  financed  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  employers  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  establishment  of  projects 
designed  to  prepare  handicapped  Individuals 
for  gainful  and  suitable  employment  In  the 
competitive  labor  market  under  which  hand- 
icapped individuals  are  provided  training  and 
employment  In  a  realistic  work  setting  and 
such  other  services  (determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner) as  may  be  necessary  for  such  In- 
dividuals to  continue  to  engage  In  such 
employment. 

(e)(1)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized, 
directly  or  by  contract  with  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  or  experts  or  con- 
sultants or  groups  thereof,  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  (A)  to  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities, and  (B)  for  the  purpose  of  removal  of 
architectural  and  transportatiton  barriers,  to 
any  public  or  nonprofit  agency,  institution, 
organization  or  facility. 

(2)  Any  such  experts  or  consultants  shall, 
while  serving  pursuant  to  such  contracts,  be 
entitled  to  receive  comfjensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  pro  rata  pay  rate  for  a  person  em- 
ployed as  a  GS-18.  under  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  Including  traveltlme, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

NATIONAI,  CENTER  FOR  DEAF-BLIND   YOUTHS  AND 
ADULTS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  a  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  construction,  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  operations 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30.  1975. 

( b )   In    order — 

(Dto  demonstrate  methods  of  (.A)  provid- 
ing the  specialized  intensive  services,  and 
other  services,  needed  to  rehabilitate  handi- 
capped individuals  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind,  and  (B)  training  the  professional  and 
allied  personnel  needed  adequately  to  staff 
facilities  specially  designed  to  provide  such 
services  and  training  to  such  personnel  who 
have  been  or  will  be  working  with  deaf-blind 
individuals: 

(2)  to  conduct  research  in  the  problems  of. 
and  ways  of  meeting  the  problems  of  rehabil- 
itating, deaf-blind  individuals;  and 

(3)  to  aid  in  the  conduct  of  related  activ- 
ities which  will  expand  or  Improve  the  serv- 
ices for  or  help  improve  public  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  deaf -blind  individuals: 
the  Commissioner,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  208.  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of 
the  establishment  and  operation.  Including 
construction  and  equipment,  of  a  center  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals who  are  both  deaf  and  blind,  which 
center  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Center 
for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  or^anizatioJi  desiring  to 
enter  Into  such  agreement  shall  submit  a 
proposal  therefor  at  such  time,  in  such  man- 


ner, and  containing  such  Information  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  regulations  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. In  considering  such  proposals  the 
Commissioner  shall  give  preference  to  pro- 
posals which  (1)  give  promise  of  maximum 
effectiveness  In  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  such  Center,  and  (2)  give  promise 
of  offering  the  most  substantial  skill,  experi- 
ence, and  capability  in  pr:>vldlng  a  bread  pro- 
gram of  service,  research,  training,  ard  re- 
lated activities  In  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
of  deaf-blind  Individuals. 

GENERAL    GRANT    AND    CONTRACT    REQUlRErtKNTS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  all  projects  (including  anntial 
Interest  grants)  approved  and  assisted  under 
this  title.  The  Commissioner  shall  insui*- 
compUance  with  this  section  prior  to  making 
any  grant  or  entering  into  any  contract  or 
agreement  under  this  Utle,  except  projects 
authorized  under  section  203. 

(b)  To  be  approved,  an  application  for  as- 
sistance for  a  construction  project  under 
this  title  must — 

( 1 )  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  that  (A)  for  a  period  cf  not  less 
than  twenty  years  after  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  project  It  v/lll  be  used  as  a 
public  or  nonprofit  facility,  (B)  sufficient 
funds  win  be  available  to  meet  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
project,  and  (C)  sufficient  funds  will  be  avail- 
able, when  construction  of  the  project  Is 
completed,  for  its  effective  use  for  its  In- 
tended purpose; 

(2)  provide  that  Federal  funs  provided  to 
any  agency  or  organization  vinder  this  title 
will  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  whlcli 
provided  and  In  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  this  section  and  the  sec- 
tion under  which  such  funds  are  provided; 

(3)  provide  that  the  agency  or  organiza- 
tion receiving  Federal  funds  under  this  title 
win  naake  an  annual  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, which  he  shall  summarize  and  com- 
ment upon  in  the  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress submitted  under  section  304: 

(4)  be  accompanied  or  supplemented  by 
plans  and  specifications  In  which  due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  excellence  of 
architecture  and  design,  and  to  the  inclusion 
of  works  of  art  (not  representing  more  than 
1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project) ,  and 
which  comply  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  related  to  minimum  stand- 
ards of  construction  and  equipment  (pro- 
mulgated with  particular  emphasis  on  secur- 
ing compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-480)),  and  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  relating  to  occupational 
health  and  safety  standards  for  rehabilita- 
tion facilities;  and 

(5)  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assurance  that  any  laborer  or  mechanic  em- 
ployed by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor 
In  the  performance  of  work  on  any  construc- 
tion aided  by  payments  pursuant  to  any 
grant  under  this  section  wUl  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276a-276a — 5);  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  In  this  paragraph,  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

(c)  Upon  approval  of  any  application  for 
a  grant  or  contract  for  a  project  under  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve,  from 
any  appropriation  available  therefore,  the 
amount  of  such  grant  or  contract  determined 
under  this  title.  In  case  an  amendment  lO 
an  approval  application  Is  approved,  or  the 
estimated  cost  of  a  project  Is  revised  upward, 
any  additional  payment  with  respect  thereto 
may  be  made  from  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  original  reservation  was  made  or 
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the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  amendment  or  revision  is  approved. 

(d)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  any  construction  project  for  which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title,  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  non- 
profit facility,  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  applicant  or  oth- 
er owner  of  the  facility  the  amount  bearing 
the  same  ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
acUon  brought  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  such  facility 
is  situated)  of  the  facility,  as  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost 
of  construction  of  such  facility. 

(e)  Payment  of  assistance  or  reservation  of 
funds  made  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  In  advance  cr  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  Installments 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine. 

(f)  A  project  for  construction  of  a  reha- 
bilitation facility  which  Is  primarily  a  work- 
shop may,  where  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  necessary  to  the  eflectlve  operation 
of  the  facility.  Include  such  construction  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  residential  ac- 
commodations for  use  In  connection  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  Individ- 
uals. 

(g)  No  funds  provided  under  this  title  may 
be  used  to  assist  In  the  construction  of  any 
facility  which  Is  or  will  be  used  for  religious 
worship  or  any  sectarian  activity. 

(h)  When  In  any  State  funds  provided  un- 
der this  title  will  be  used  for  providing  direct 
services  to  handicapped  Individuals  or  for 
establishing  facilities  which  will  provide  such 
services,  such  services  must  be  carried  out  In 
a  manner  not  Inconsistent  with  the  State 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  lOi. 

(1)  Prior  to  making  any  grant  or  entering 
Into  any  contract  under  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  afford  reasonable  opportunity 
to  the  appropriate  State  agency  or  agencies 
designated  pursuant  to  section  101  to  com- 
ment on  such  grant  or  contract. 

(J)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  Issued 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  public  agency  for 
which  the  Issuer  has  elected  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  mortgage  Insurance  under  section 
303  or  annual  Interest  grants  under  section 
304.  the  Interest  paid  on  such  obligations  and 
received  by  the  purchaser  thereof  (or  his 
successor  In  Interest)  shall  be  Included  In 
gross  Income  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(k)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
title  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
TITLE  III— ADAHNISTRATION  AND  PRO- 
GRAM AND  PROJECT  EVALUATION 

AD.MINISTRATION 

Sec  300.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

( 1 )  cooperate  with,  and  render  technical 
assistance  (directly  or  by  grant  or  contract) 
to.  States  In  matters  relating  to  the  rehabil- 
itation of  handicapped  Individuals; 

(2)  provide  short-term  training  and  in- 
struction in  technical  matters  relating  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  including 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
research  fellowships  and  tralneeshlps,  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances  (Including 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses),  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  except  that  no  such  training 
or  Instruction  (or  fellowship  or  scholarship) 
shall  be  provided  any  Individual  for  any  one 
course  of  study  for  a  period  In  excess  of  four 
years,  and  such  training.  Instruction,  fellow- 
ships, and  tralneeshlps  may  be  In  the  fields  of 
rehabilitation  medicine,  rehabilitation  nurs- 
ing, rehabilitation  counseling,  rehabilitation 
social  work,  rehabilitation  psychology,  physi- 
cal therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech 
pathology  and  audlology.  prosthetic  and 
orthotics,  recreation  of  ill  and  handicapped 
Individuals,  and  other  specialized  fields  con- 


tributing   to    the    rehabilitation    of    handi- 
capped Individuals;  and 

(3)  disseminate  information  relating  to 
vocational  and  comprehensive  rehablliutlon 
services,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  Individuals 
and  their  greater  utilization  in  gainful  and 
sultatle  employment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  this  title  and  titles  IV  and  V  of 
this  Act.  and  to  delegate  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  such  of  his 
powers  and  duties  under  such  titles,  except 
the  making  of  rules  and  regulations,  as  he 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  such  titles.  Such  rules  and  regulations,  as 
well  as  those  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Rehablliutlon  Services  Administra- 
tion under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  on  at 
least  an  Interim  basis,  no  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  (directly 
or  by  grants  or  contracts)  to  conduct  studies, 
Investigations,  and  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act,  and  to  make 
reports,  with  respect  to  ability,  aptitudes, 
and  capacities  of  handicapped  individuals. 
development  of  their  potentialities,  their 
utilization  In  gainful  and  suitable  employ- 
ment, and  with  respect  to  architectural, 
transportation,  and  other  environmental  and 
attltudlnal  barriers  to  their  rehabilitation. 
Including  the  problems  of  homebound.  in- 
stitutionalized, and  older  blind  Individuals. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  Included  for 
each  fiscal  year  In  the  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  their  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner, 
respectively,  shall  Insure  the  maximum  co- 
ordination and  consultation,  at  both  na- 
tional and  local  levels,  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  his  designees 
with  respect  to  programs  for  and  relating 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans 
carried  out  under  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 

PROGRAM    AND    PROJECT    EVALUATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  meas- 
ure and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  all  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act.  In  order  to  determine 
their  effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals 
m  general,  and  in  relation  to  their  cost,  their 
impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  struc- 
ture and  mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services, 
Including,  where  appropriate,  comparisons 
with  appropriate  control  groups  composed 
of  persons  who  have  not  participated  in  such 
programs.  Evaluations  shall  be  conducted 
by  persons  not  immediately  Involved  In  the 
administration  of  the  program  or  project 
evaluated. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  subsection,  the  Secretary,  in  the  case 
of  research.  demonstratio:is.  and  related  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  section  200.  shall, 
after  taking  Into  consideration  the  views  of 
State  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101.  on  an  annual  basis — 

(A)  reassess  priorities  to  which  such  ac- 
tivities should  be  directed:  and 

(B)  review  present  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  related  activities  to  determine,  in 
terms  of  the  purpose  specified  for  such  ac- 
tivities by  .subsection  (a)  of  such  section 
200,  whether  and  on  what  basis  such  ac- 
tivities should  be  continued,  revised,  or  termi- 
nated. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
on  each  April  1.  thereafter,  prepare  and  fur- 
nish to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  complete  report  on  the  determina- 
tion and  review  carried  out  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations, Including  any  recommenda- 


tions for  additional  legislation,  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(b)  Effective  after  January  1,  1974.  before 
funds  for  the  programs  and  projects  covered 
by  this  Act  are  released,  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  and  publish  general  standards  for 
evaluation  of  the  program  and  project  ef- 
fectiveness in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  He  shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
such  standards  have  been  met  in  de- 
ciding, in  accordance  with  procedures  set 
forth  la  subsections  (b) .  tc) .  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 101,  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  authorized  under  any 
section  of  this  Act.  Reports  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  304  shall  describe  the  action 
taken  as  a  result  of  these  evaluations. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  possible, 
arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  per- 
sons participating  In  and  served  by  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  this  Act  about 
such  programs  and  projects. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  tl:e  results 
of  evaluative  research  and  summaries  of 
evaluations  of  program  and  project  Impact 
and  effectlvenes  no  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  completion  thereof.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  copies  of  all  such  research 
studies  and  evaluation  summaries. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
pro-josals.  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

OBTAINING  INFORMATION  FROM  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  302.  Such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
evaluations  conducted  under  this  title  shall 
be  made  available  to  him.  upon  request,  by 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  303.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1974,  and  June  30,  1975,  to  conduct  program 
and  project  evaluations  required  by  this 
title. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  full  and 
complete  report  on  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  Act.  Such  annual  reports  shall 
include  ( 1 )  statistical  data  reflecting,  with 
the  maximum  feasible  detail,  vocational  and 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  pro- 
vided handicapped  individuals  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  (2)  specifically  distin- 
guish among  rehablllatlon  closures  attrib- 
utable to  physical  restoration,  placement  in 
competitive  employment,  extended  or  termi- 
nal employment  in  a  sheltered  workshop  or 
rehabilitation  facility,  employment  as  a  home 
maker  or  unpaid  family  worker,  and  provi- 
sion of  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services, 
and  (3)  Include  a  detailed  evaluation  of  serv- 
ices provided  with  assistance  under  title  I 
of  this  Act. 

SHELTERED  WORKSHOP  STUDY 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
an  original  study  of  the  role  of  sheltered 
workshops  in  the  rehahuitatlon  and  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  Individuals.  Including 
a  study  of  wage  payments  in  sheltered  work- 
shops. The  study  shall  Incorporate  guidelines 
which  are  consistent  with  criteria  provided 
in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  United 
States  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Education 
a!id  Labor  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  or  both. 

(b)  The  study  shall  include  site  visits  to 
sheltered  workshops,  interviews  with  handi- 
capped trainees  or  clients,  and  consultations 
with  Interested  Individuals  and  groups  and 
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state  agencies  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion  101. 

(0)  Any  contracts  awarded  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  all  or  part  of  this  study  shall 
not  beniade  with  Individuals  or  groups  with 
a  financial  or  other  direct  Interest  In  shel- 
tered workshops. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress his  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  such  study  within  twenty-four 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  IV — OFFICE  FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    OFFICE 

Sec.  400.  There  Is  established  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  Office  for 
the  Handicapped  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Office").  Tl^e  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  serve 
as  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and 
shall  report  directly  to  him,  and  shall  be 
provided  such  personnel  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 401.  In  selecting  personnel  to  fill  all  posi- 
tions In  the  Office,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
special  emphasis  to  qualified  handicapped 
individuals. 

FUNCTION  OF  OFFICE 

Sec.  401.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Office,  with  the  assistance  of  agencies  within 
the  Department,  other  departments  and 
agencies  within  the  Federal  Government, 
handicapped  Individuals,  and  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  to — 

( 1 )  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary, 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  within  18 
months  jifter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  long-range  projection  for  the  provi- 
sion of  comprehensive  services  to  handi- 
capped Individuals  and  for  programs  of  re- 
search, evaluation,  and  training  related  to 
such  services  and  Individuals; 

(2)  analyze  on  a  continuing  basis  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  for  inclusion  in 
his  report  submitted  under  section  304,  a 
report  on  the  results  of  such  analysis,  pro- 
gram operation  to  determine  consistency  with 
applicable  provisions  of  law.  progress  toward 
meeting  the  goals  and  priorities  set  forth 
in  the  projection  required  under  clause  (1). 
the  effectiveness  of  all  programs  providing 
services  to  handicapped  individuals,  and  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication  and 
overlap  In  such  programs  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary; 

(3)  encourage  coordinated  and  cooperative 
planning  designed  to  produce  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness, sensitivity,  and  continuity  in  the 
provision  of  services  for  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals by  all  programs  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary; 

(4)  provide  assistance  (Including  staff 
assistance)  to  committee  advising  the  Sec- 
retary on  programs  for  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals; 

(5)  develop  means  of  promoting  the 
prompt  utilization  of  engineering  and  other 
scientific  research  to  assist  In  solving  prob- 
lems in  education  (Including  promotion  of 
the  development  of  curriculums  stressing 
barrier  free  design  and  the  adoption  of  such 
curriculums  by  schools  of  architecture,  de- 
sign, and  engineering),  health,  employment, 
rehabilitation,  architectural  and  transporta- 
tion barriers,  and  other  areas  so  as  to  bring 
about  the  full  Integration  of  handicapped 
individuals    into   all    aspects   of   society. 

(6)  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation and  resource  availability  for  hand- 
icapped individuals  through  ;A)  the  eval- 
uation of  systems  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  other  sources,  which  pro- 
vide (1)  Information  and  data  regarding  the 
location,  provision,  and  availability  of  serv- 
ices and  programs  for  handicapped  individ- 
uals, regarding  research  and  recent  medical 


and  scientific  developments  bearing  on  hand- 
icapping conditions  (and  their  prevention, 
amelioration,  causes,  and  cures) ,  and  regard- 
ing the  current  numbers  of  handicapped 
Individuals  and  their  needs,  and  (11)  any 
other  such  relevant  Information  and  data 
which  the  Office  deems  necessary;  and  (B) 
utilizing  the  results  of  such  evaluation  and 
existing  Information  systems,  the  develop- 
ment within  such  Department  of  a  coordi- 
nated system  of  Information  and  data  re- 
trieval which  will  have  the  capacity  and 
resjjonslbility  to  provide  general  and  specific 
Information  regarding  the  Information  and 
data  referred  to  in  subclause  (A)  of  this 
clause  to  the  Congress,  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  handicapped  In- 
dividuals and  their  families,  professionals  in 
fields  serving  such  Individuals,  and  the  gen- 
eral public;  and 

(7)  carry  out  such  additional  advisory 
function  and  resp>onsibllltles,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Presi- 
dent, except  that  such  function  or  any  other 
function  carried  out  under  clauses  ( 1 ) 
through  (5)  of  this  section  shall  not  Include 
budgetary,  policy,  or  program  control  by  the 
Office  over  any  program. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  402.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
June  30,  1975. 

TITLE   V— MISCELLANEOUS 

EFFECT    ON    EXISTING    LAWS 

Sec.  500.  (a)  The  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  (29  use.  31  et  seq.)  Is  repealed 
effective  July  1,  1973.  and  references  to  such 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  in  any  other 
provision  of  law  shall,  after  June  30.  1973, 
be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973.  Unexpended  appropria- 
tions for  carr>'lng  out  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  may  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Approved  State  plans  for  vocational 
rehabilitation,  approved  projects,  and  con- 
tractual arrangements  authorized  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  will  be  recog- 
nized under  comparable  provisions  of  this 
Act  so  that  there  is  no  disruption  of  ongoing 
activities  for  which  there  Is  continuing  au- 
thority. 

(b)  The  authorizations  of  appropriations 
in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  are  here- 
by extended  at  the  level  specified  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 

(c)  This  Act  shall  become  effective  July 
1,  1973,  except  that  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  effective  as  of  July  1,  1972. 

ARCHITECTURAL    AND    TRANSPORTATION    BARRIERS 
COMPLIANCE  BOARD 

Sec.  501.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Federal  Government  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  which  shall  be  composed  of  the 
heads  of  each  of  the  folowing  departments 
or  agencies  (or  their  designees  whose  posi- 
tions are  Executive  Level  IV  or  higher)  : 

(1)  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

(2)  Department  of  Transportation; 

(3)  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; 

(4)  Department  of  Labor; 

(5)  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(6)  General    Services    Administration; 

(7)  United  States  Postal  Service;   and 

(8)  Veterans'  Administration. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board 
to  (1)  Insure  compliance  with  the  standards 
prescribed  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-480) ,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  5,  1970  (Public  Law 
91-205) ;   (2)  Investigate  and  examine  alter- 


native approaches  to  the  archltecttiral,  trans- 
portation, and  attitudlnal  barriers  confront- 
ing handicapp>ed  individuals,  particularly 
with  respect  to  public  buildings  and  monu- 
ments, parks  and  parklands,  public  trans- 
portation (Including  air,  water,  and  surface 
transportation  whether  interstate,  foreign, 
Intrastate,  or  local,  and  residential  and  in- 
stitutional housing;  (3)  determine  what 
measures  are  being  taken  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  by  other  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies  to  eliminate  the  barriers 
described  in  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection;  (4) 
promote  the  use  of  the  International  Accessi- 
bility Symbol  in  all  public  facilities  that  are 
In  compliance  with  the  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment pursuant  to  the  Architectural  Bar- 
riers Act  of  1968;  (5)  make  reports  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  which  describe  in 
detail  the  results  of  its  Investigations  under 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection;  and 
(6)  make  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress such  recommendations  for  legislation 
and  administration  as  it  deems  necessary  or 
desirable  to  eliminate  the  barriers  described 
In  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  also  (1)  (A)  determine 
how  and  to  what  extent  transportation  bar- 
riers impede  the  mobility  of  handicapped 
Individuals  and  aged  handicapped  individu- 
als and  consider  ways  In  which  trave"  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  transportation  to 
and  from  work  for  handicapped  Individuals 
can  be  met  or  subsidized  when  such  Indi- 
viduals are  unable  to  use  mass  transit  sys- 
tems or  need  special  equipment  in  private 
transportation,  and  (B)  consider  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  handicapped  Individuals;  (2) 
determine  what  measures  are  being  taken, 
especially  by  public  and  other  nonprofit 
agencies  and  groups  having  an  Interest  in 
and  a  capacity  to  deal  with  such  problems, 
(A)  to  eliminate  barriers  from  public  trans- 
portation systems  (including  vehicles  used 
in  such  systems),  and  to  prevent  their  In- 
corporation in  new  or  expanded  transporta- 
tion systems  and  ( B )  to  make  housing  avail- 
able and  accessible  to  handicapped  Individ- 
uals or  to  meet  sheltered  housing  needs;  and 
(3)  prepare  plans  and  proposals  for  such 
further  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
goals  of  adequate  transportation  and  hous- 
ing for  handicapped  Individuals,  Including 
proposals  for  bringing  together  In  a  coopera- 
tive effort,  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  already  working  toward  such  goals 
or  whose  cooperation  is  essential  to  effec- 
tive and  comprehensive  action. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
section,  the  Board  shall  conduct  investiga- 
tions, hold  public  hearings,  and  issue  such 
orders  as  it  deems  necessary  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  tho  provisions  of  the  Acts  cited 
In  subsection  ( b ) .  The  provisiona  of  subchap- 
ter II  of  chapter  5,  and  chapter  7  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  procedures 
under  this  section,  and  an  order  of  compli- 
ance Issued  by  the  Board  shall  be  a  final  order 
for  purposes  of  Judicial  review. 

(e)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint  as 
many  hearing  examiners  as  are  necessary  for 
proceedings  required  to  be  conducted  under 
this  section.  The  provisions  applicable  to 
hearing  examiners  appointed  under  section 
3105  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply 
to  hearing  examiners  appointed  under  this 
subsection. 

(f)  The  departments  or  agencies  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  make 
available  to  the  Board  such  technical,  ad- 
ministrative, or  other  assistance  as  It  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
section,  and  the  Board  may  appoint  such 
other  advisers,  technical  experts,  and  consult- 
ants as  It  deems  necessary  to  assist  It  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  section. 
Special  advisory  and  technical  experts  and 
consultants  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall,  while  performing  their  func- 
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tlons  under  this  section,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  not  exceeding  the  dally  pay  rate, 
for  a  person  employed  as  a  GS-18  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  In- 
cluding traveltlme  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  such  title  5 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(g)  The  Board  shall,  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  report  Its  {activities  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  during  the  preceding  year  to  the 
Congress.  Such  report  shall  include  an  assess- 
ment of  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the 
Acts  cited  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
along  with  a  description  and  analysis  of  In- 
vestigations made  and  actions  taken  by  the 
Board,  and  the  reports  and  recommendations 
described  in  clauses  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section.  The  Board  shall 
prepare  two  final  reports  of  Its  activities  un- 
der subsection  (c).  One  such  report  shall  be 
on  its  activities  In  the  field  of  transportation 
carriers  of  handicapped  Individuals,  and  the 
other  such  report  shall  be  on  Its  activities  In 
the  field  of  the  housing  needs  of  handicapped 
Individuals.  The  Board  shall,  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975,  submit  each  such  report,  together 
with  Its  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  The  Board  shall  also  pre- 
pare for  such  submission  an  Interim  report 
of  its  activities  In  each  such  field  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(h)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Board  under 
this  section  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30,  1975. 

employment    under    federal    CONTRACTS 

Sec  502.  (a)  Any  contract  in  excess  of 
$2,500  entered  Into  by  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  for  the  procurement  of  per- 
sonal property  and  nonpersonal  services  (In- 
cluding construction)  for  the  United  States 
shall  contain  a  provision  requiring  that.  In 
employing  persons  to  carry  out  such  con- 
tract the  party  contracting  with  the  United 
States  shall  take  affirmative  action  to  em- 
ploy and  advance  in  employment  qualified 
handicapped  Individuals  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 7(7).  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  any  subcontract  In  excess 
of  $2,500  entered  Into  by  a  prime  contractor 
In  carrying  out  any  contract  for  the  procure- 
ment of  personal  property  and  nonpersonal 
services  (Including  construction)  for  the 
United  States.  The  President  shall  Implement 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  promulgat- 
ing regulations  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(b)  If  any  handicapped  Individual  believes 
any  contractor  has  failed  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  his  contract  with 
the  United  States,  relating  to  employment 
of  handicapped  Individuals,  such  Individ- 
ual may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  Department  shall 
promptly  investigate  such  complaint  and 
shall  take  such  action  thereon  as  the  facts 
and  circumstances  warrant  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  such  contract  and  the  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto. 

(c)  The  requirements  of  this  section  may 
be  waived,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  a  particular  contract 
or  subcontract,  in  accordance  with  guidelines 
set  forth  in  regulations  which  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, when  he  determines  that  special  cir- 
cumstances In  the  national  interest  so  re- 
quire and  states  in  writing  his  reasons  for 
such  determination. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  UNDER  FEDERAL  GRANTS 

Sec  503.  No  otherwise  qualified  handi- 
capped Individual  In  the  United  States,  as 
defined  In  section  7(7) ,  shall,  solely  by  reason 
of  his  handicap,  be  excluded  from  the  par- 
ticipation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 


be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8070,  a  bill  which  is  written  as  a  re- 
placement for  the  present  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  and  a  response  to  two 
previous  vetoes. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would 
extend  the  basic  State  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  through  fiscal  year 
1975,  with  authorizations  of  $660  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $690  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  include  most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  act,  such 
as  research  and  training,  while  giving 
special  emphasis  to  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  the  ongoing  programs  as  well 
as  support  new  initiatives,  particularly 
In  the  area  of  spinal  cord  injury. 

The  bill  recognizes  legislatively  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Commissioner  who 
would  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Further  administrative  improvements 
have  been  made  in  order  to  consolidate, 
coordinate,  and  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  program. 

In  this  regard  the  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  the  Handi- 
capped to  serve  as  a  coordinator  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  various  programs 
affecting  the  handicapped,  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  bill  provides  for  joint  funding  and 
permits  development  and  submission  of 
consolidated  State  plans.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board  in  order  to  oversee  the 
enforcement  of  Federal  laws  as  they  re- 
late to  transportation,  housing,  and  other 
areas  affecting  the  handicapped. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure 
before  you  today  would  encourage  the 
administrators  of  this  program  to  re- 
member the  overall  purpose  of  this  act. 
which  is  to  serve  the  handicapped;  that 
is,  those  with  physical  or  mental  dis- 
abilities. 

The  term  "handicapped  individual" 
has  been  broadly  defined  by  regulation 
during  the  past  few  years  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  H.R.  8070  restates  clear- 
ly the  original  intention  of  the  Congress 
that  the  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped receive  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  In  order  to  enforce  this  intent, 
H.R.  807O  provides  that  the  severely 
handicapped,  as  opposed  to  the  non- 
severely  handicapped  and  those  with  a 
social  handicap  or  behavioral  disorder  in 
the  social  sense,  be  given  first  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  have  heard  many 
times,  the  number  of  disabled  and  handi- 
capped people  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing annually. 
But  the  measure  before  us  today,  the 


Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  will  enable 
millions  of  these  disabled  Americans  to 
lead  happier,  more  productive  lives  and 
enjoy  a  greater  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
worth. 

It  is  imperative,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
approve  the  legislation  before  us  today. 
For  we  are  now  barely  scratching  the 
surface  in  meeting  the  needs  of  disabled 
Americans — and  our  handicapped  fellow 
citizens  deserve  no  less  than  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

And,  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  represents 
many  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
proving and  enlarging  the  work  of  re- 
habilitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  twice  before,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  measures  which  at- 
tempted to  renew  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  resulted  in  Presidential 
vetoes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  bill  before 
you  today  represents  a  further  compro- 
mise which  we  hope  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  President. 

I  recall  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members, 
that  the  committee  had  worked  very 
closely  with  the  administration  on  de- 
velopment of  the  original  bill  vetoed  last 
year  and  were  shocked  when  the  Presi- 
dent pocket  vetoed  the  measure. 

Once  again  we  have  made  an  effort  to 
accommodate  the  admimstration's  ob- 
jections while  retaimng/6ie  integrity  of 
this  body  and  that  of  the  program  of 
rehabilitation. 

I  am  saddened  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  compromise  to  such  a  degree  a 
measure  that  has  twice  been  enacted  so 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Congress.  The 
funding  levels  and  the  programs  en  vis- 
aged  in  those  two  vetoed  bills  are  no 
less  needed  by  this  Nation's  handicapped 
citizens  today. 

Even  those  who  make  decisions  based 
primarily  on  fiscal  matters,  as  opposed 
to  humanitarian  aims,  must  be  impressed 
by  a  recent  economic  study  which  stated 
categorically  that,  "for  every  dollar  spent 
on  the  disabled,  $25  wiU  be  returned  in 
increased  lifetime  earnings." 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  rehabilitated  per- 
sons contributed  $58  million  last  year  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  for 
taxes.  This  contribution  is  in  addition  to 
the  estimated  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  through  either  the  removal 
of  clients  from  public  assistance  rolls  or 
by  reducing  client  dependency. 

So  the  achievements  of  these  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  efforts,  based  purelv 
on  an  investment  criteria,  clearly  make 
the  case  for  this  measure. 

Therefore,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  funding  levels  authorized  in  the 
vetoed  measures,  if  appropriated,  would 
have  been  put  to  good  use. 

COMPROMISE 

However,  in  view  of  what  I  consider  to 
be  ill-advised  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  administration,  further  and  substan- 
tial compromise  was  necessary. 

The  authorization  levels  of  $660  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $690  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975  are  in  line  with  the 
President's  budget  request. 

Although  the  program  of  rehabilitation 
will  remain  more  or  less  at  the  status  quo 
in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  we  have  not 
and  should  never  accept  authorizations 
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which  would  represent  a  backward  move- 
ment for  this  truly  successful  program. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee has  made  other  substantial  changes 
in  the  vetoed  bill. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  differences 
between  the  vetoed  bill  and  H.R.  8070 
are: 

One.  The  total  2  year  authorization 
level  is  SI. 350  billion  for  the  basic  State 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
with  su:h  sums  as  Congress  deems  neces- 
sary for  other  parts  of  the  program.  The 
authorizations  are.  therefore,  consistent 
with  the  administration's  budget  request. 

These  figures  compare  with  the 
$2,594.7  billion  authorization  level  in  the 
bill  vetoed  in  March  and  $3,477  billion  in 
the  bill  pocket  vetoed  last  October. 

Two.  The  administration  objected  to 
the  statutory  establishment  of  the  Re- 
habiUtation  Services  Administration.  The 
committee  accommodated  this  objection 
by  using  the  exact  language  that  the  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in 
the  Comprehensive  Older  Americans 
Services  Amendments  i  Public  Law  93- 
29'. 

Three.  Title  II  of  the  vetoed  bill.  S.  7, 
provided  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
services  for  those  individuals  who  do  not 
have  readilv  identifiable  vocational  goals 
and  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  changing  the  direction 
of  the  program.  The  committee  deleted 
that  entire  title  and  mandated  instead 
a  special  comprehensive  study  including 
research  and  demonstration  projects  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  working 
with  those  individuals. 

Four.  The  administration  opposed  the 
following  special  projects  and  demon- 
stration programs: 

End  stage  renal  disease ; 

Centers  for  the  deaf ; 

National  centers  for  the  spinal  cord 
injured; 

Programs  for  the  older  blind :  and 

Client  assistance. 

The  committee  deleted  or  modified  all 
of  these  programs. 

Fifth.  The  administraton  objected  to 
advisory  committees  and  councils  in  the 
vetoed  bills.  To  accommodate  the  admin- 
istration the  committee  eliminated — 

The  National  Advisory  Council; 

State  advisory  councils; 

The  Federal  Interagency  Committee 
on  Handicapped  Employees:  and 

The  National  Commission  on  Trans- 
portation and  Housing  for  Handicapped 
Individuals. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  level  of  fimds 
authorized  has  been  drastically  cut  from 
the  vetoed  bill.  However,  the  fundamen- 
tal thrust  of  those  bills  has  been  re- 
tained. 

The  State  plan  requirements,  the  indi- 
vidualized rehabilitation  program,  re- 
search and  training  and  special  projects, 
the  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board,  the  Office  of 
the  Handicapped  and  the  antidiscrimi- 
nation provisions,  are  all  preserved  un- 
der H  R.  8070. 

In  addition,  the  measure  establishes  a 
statutory  basis  for  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  to  provide  a 
needed  focus  in  the  Federal  government 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. 


Legislation  for  the  handicapped  has  al- 
ways meant  something  special  to  the 
Congress. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  virtually  every 
piece  of  major  legislation  that  has  ever 
been  enacted  into  law  on  behalf  of  the 
handicapped  has  been  initiated  by  the 
Congress. 

We  should  not,  and  must  not,  forget 
our  responsibility  to  the  handicapped  of 
this  country. 

Indeed,  we  must  not  let  this  period  in 
our  history  reflect  that  we.  the  Congress, 
were  not  willing  to  stand  up  and  con- 
front those  who  v.'ould  seriously  hamper 
this  53-vear-old  effort  to  better  the  lives 
of  our  Nation's  handicapped. 

BIP.ARTISAN    EFJ-ORF 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again,  this  bill  <H.R. 
8070  >   represents  a  bipartisan  effort. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  imanimous- 
ly,  and  I  might  add  at  this  point,  with 
the  support  from  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Landcrebe). 

The  bill  was  subsequently  reported  by 
the  full  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, by  a  vote  of  35  to  1 . 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  here 
to  express  mv  warm  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Perkins,  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  QuiE,  of  Minnesota,  who  have 
labored  long  and  hard  on  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
lady  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink»,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  ( Mr.  Hansen  > ,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Leh- 
man » .  Also,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Peyser  • ,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds",  and  the  gen- 
tlelady  from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Grasso", 
for  their  efforts  in  seeing  this  legislation 
through  the  committee. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of 
this  legislation  which  is  urgently  needed. 
After  two  vetoes,  this  program  needs  and 
deserves  our  overwhelming  vote  of 
support. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  help  develop  this  bill  <Mr. 
Peyser • . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  state  my  sup- 
port for  his  legislation  and  also  mention 
the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  pieces 
of  legislation  which  in  effect  brings 
money  back  into  the  programs  in  the 
States  by  the  rehabilitation  of  these  in- 
dividuals. I  believe  it  is  a  measure  that 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  we  can  enthu- 
siastically endorse,  and  I  trust  that  will 
be  true  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand why  a  bill  of  this  magnitude,  both 
as  to  money  and  power,  is  brought  up 
under  a  suspension  of  the  riiles  proce- 
dure, without  amendments. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  answer.  I  will 
say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  is  that  the 
bill  enjoyed  such  tremendous  support. 
The  bill  received  a  vote  of  35  to  1  in  the 


full  committee  and  received,  in  the  sub- 
committee, even  the  vote  of  my  good  col- 
league and  neighbor  from  Indiana,  the 
gentleman  from  the  Second  District  (Mr. 
Landgrebe  I .  We  felt  it  would  win  very 
speedy  support  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman,  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins* . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
n?ver  been  a  Federal  program  which  has 
been  more  productive,  more  effective,  and 
more  humanitarian  than  that  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  Since  its  inception, 
more  than  3  million  disabled  and  handi- 
capped Americans  have  been  rehabili- 
tated to  useful,  active,  and  productive 
lives. 

From  a  small  beginning  in  1921,  when 
approximately  500  handicapped  individ- 
uals were  rehabilitated,  the  program  has 
grown  through  the  years  to  a  point  where 
today  over  300,000  persons  are  being  re- 
habilitated per  year. 

In  each  of  the  last  three  decades  there 
has  been  major  legislation  approved  to 
further  expand  and  strengthen  the  re- 
habilitation movement.  In  1943  and  in 
1954,  significant  legislation  was  approved 
by  the  Congrass.  In  the  1960"s,  the  Con- 
gress seized  upon  what  President  John- 
son described  as  a  "rare  moment  of  op- 
portunity and  challenge"  and  authorized 
bold  new  steps  in  the  rehabilitation  field 
with  enactments  in  1965,  1967,  and  1968. 
It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  actively  sup- 
port and  in  some  instances  sponsor  a 
number  of  these  measures. 

On  two  occasions  within  the  last  year 
the  House  has  approved  vocational  re- 
habilitation bills  which  followed  the 
pattern  of  previous  legislation.  These 
were  excellent  pieces  of  legislation  which 
in  their  respective  ways  would  have  cre- 
ated strong  foundations  for  the  next 
great  step  forward  our  Nation  must  take 
for  its  disabled  citizens. 

In  my  judgment,  the  vetoes  of  these 
bills  were  among  the  most  unjustified 
and  imwarranted  this  coimtry  has  ever 
experienced.  Because  of  these  vetoes,  we 
are  in  a  position  today  where  authoriz- 
ing legislation  is  imperative.  Otherwise 
the  programs  to  which  all  Americans 
point  with  pride  will  end. 

The  committee  has  in  every  way  tried 
to  accommodate  the  demands  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  see  how  there  can 
be  any  opposition  to  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. Authorizations  for  the  basic 
Federal-State  program  of  rehabilitation 
services  are  at  a  dangerously  low  mini- 
mum in  this  legislation.  I  warn  my  col- 
leagues that  any  further  reduction — be- 
cause of  population  shifts  and  changing 
State  per  capita  income  figures — could 
very  easily  result  in  certain  States  re- 
ceiving less — perhaps  far  less — than  they 
received  in  previous  years. 

Consider  that  in  fiscal  year  1971  and 
fiscal  year  1972  $700,000,000  was  author- 
ized each  year  for  the  section  2  basic  pro- 
gram. For  fiscal  year  1974  this  bill  be- 
fore us  propo.ses  an  authorization  of 
$660,000,000  for  the  section  2  program, 
and  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $690,000,000. 
Measured  by  any  standard  this  is  a  fis- 
cally responsible  bill. 

In  a  related  matter,  concern  has  been 
expressed  about  the  way  in  which  funds 
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are  to  oe  allotted.  This  bill  continues  the 
present  system  of  allotment.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  there  was  no  request 
in  the  extensive  hearings  conducted  by 
our  subcommittee  for  any  change. 

Tlie  practice  of  working  the  formula 
on  the  authorized  amounts  rather  than 
on  the  appropriated  amounts  has  the  ef- 
fect of  stimulating  greater  State  effort. 
This  manner  of  allocating  funds  has  been 
one  of  the  basic  ingredients  in  making 
the  rehabilitation  program  the  great  suc- 
cess it  is.  And  now  there  are  soiue  who 
wish  to  change  the  system. 

There  is  no  need  to  change  a  system 
which  has  been  working  well,  and  more- 
over no  one  is  certain  what  will  happen 
in  future  years  if  the  system  is  changed. 
Information  provided  me  this  morning 
from  the  department  indicates  that  if 

.vou  take  the  same  amount  of  money 

let  us  say  the  budget  request  of  $610,- 
000,000— and  aUocate  it  on  the  basis  of 
the  appropriation  rather  than  on  the 
authorization,  33  States  will  have  less  of 
an  allocation. 

The  present  financing  system  is  a  good 
system.  It  targets  aid  where  it  is  most 
needed  and  it  is  something  that  should 
be  continued,  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 
The  previous  two  bills  were  opposed 
because  it  was  alleged  that  they  would 
have  provided  for  a  proliferation  of  new 
and  separate  categorical  programs.  I 
have  not  been  persuaded  that  such  sep- 
arate categorical  programs  are  not 
necessary. 

I  speak  of  one  focusing  on  the  severely 
disabled,  another  on  the  low-achieving 
deaf,  still  another  for  persons  with  spinal 
cord  injuries,  and  one  for  the  elderly 
blind.  To  the  contrary  such  special  pro- 
grams are  desperately  needed. 

The  bill  before  us  does  not,  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  administration,  au- 
thorize them  however.  Instead,  Mr 
Speaker,  there  is  authority  proposed  to 
allow  the  Commissioner  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Services  to  support  demonstra- 
tion and  research  projects  in  these  areas. 
With  respect  to  the  severely  disabled, 
the  Commissioner  must  undertake  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vocational  rehabilitation 
is  often  characterized  as  the  best  exam- 
ple of  Federal-State  cooperative  efforts. 
Through  the  years  there  has  been  coop- 
eration between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches;  cooperation  be- 
tween political  parties,  and  cooperation 
between  State  and  local  governments,  as 
well  as  between  public  and  private  re- 
habilitation organizations  and  offices. 

The  cooperation  which  has  character- 
ized the  program  in  the  past  is  clearly 
evident  at  this  point  in  time  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  before  us.  May  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  our  colleague 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas).  for  the 
great  leadership  he  has  provided.  Con- 
gratulations also  are  in  order  for  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Quie)  and  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  to  end  the  con- 
troversy that  has  surrounded  this  pro- 
gram during  the  last  year.  This  is  a  good 
Dill.  It  is  a  bill  which  I  am  confident  the 
President  will  sign,  and  I  urge  its  over- 
whelming approval  in  the  House  today. 
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Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota ( Mr.  QuiE ) . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  8070.  I  think  it  repre- 
sents a  good  compromise.  I  encourage  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  working  with  me  in  reaching 
this  compromise,  because,  as  I  say,  it  goes 
much  further  than  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  wanted  it  to  go. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  exactly  where  the 
administration  wanted  it  to  go,  either. 
I  understand  they  have  views  in  support 
of  the  Senate  bill  that  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  them. 

I  want  to  commend,  also,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Esch  )  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Broyhill)  for  their  attempt  to  find  a 
common  ground  here. 

I  believe  this  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation  and  will  do  a  good  piece  of 
work  for  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
mdividuals  who  are  handicapped  and 
who  need  this  kind  of  help  so  that  they 
can  become  employable. 

One  of  the  things  here  that  Members 
will  be  concerned  about  is  whether  this 
bill  will  provide  for  authorizing  appro- 
priations beyond  what  the  administra- 
tion will  go  to.  It  is  especially  important 

^Zn  n^^"^^  ^^^  "°^^  b"l  provides 
$b60  million  authorization  for  fiscal  1974 
and  $690  million  for  1975.  That  appears 
to  be  over  $100  million  more  than  the 
Senate  bill,  which  has  the  figures  of  $610 
million  for  1974  and  $640  million  for 
1975.  However,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  formula  if 
we  use  the  present  formula. 

You  need  to  authorize  in  the  levels  we 
have  m  this  bill  of  $660  million  for  1974 
and  $690  million  for  1975  in  order  to  get 
the  appropriations  of  $610  million,  as  the 
administration  requests,  for  1974  and 
$640  million  that  they  agreed  to  for  1975 

So  If  any  of  you  are  laboring  under  the 
misconception  that  this  bill  authorizes 
more  money  than  the  Senate  bill  or  than 
the  administration  is  willing  to  go  along 
with,  you  are  mistaken.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference m  these  bills  ns  far  as  the  money 
that  will  be  available  just  from  the  way 
the  formula  operates. 

h  K  r'f  .P«^""aj'  in  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  that  we  do  have  the 
kind  of  formuln  where  the  States  match 
off  the  authorization  rather  than  the  ap- 
propriation, but  that  is  the  way  it  is 
The  Senate  has  done  it  differently 
The  .gentleman  from  Kentucky'  in- 
dicates his  desire  to  retain  the  formula 

r^^l\  '^•*^^/.^"  ^"  ^  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee  thrit  it  was  best  to  leave  the  for- 
mula the  way  it  was  and  not  argue  that 
out  here.  You  will  notice  there  is  an 
authorization  for  only  two  additional 
years.  1974  and  1975.  It  is  not  that  we 
were  not  interested  in  extending  the  Act 
any  further  than  that,  but  we  just  recog- 
nized the  formula  is  a  problem  to  many 
people,  and  therefore  wc  felt  let  us  get 
the  program  going  and  we  can  work  on 
the  formula  in  the  meantime  to  find  one 
that  the  majority  will  asree  to.  As  of  now 
I  urge  you  to  adopt  this  bill  which  we 
bring  to  you  imder  suspension. 

In  the  vetoed  bill  the  administration 
contended  that  besides  the  authorization 


which  promised  more  than  they  felt  we 
could  deliver  was  that  they  did  not  want 
to  go  to  adopt  title  II  which  provided 
rehabilitation  services  for  those  who 
were  not  immediately  employable. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  Members  some 
lime  ago.  I  felt  that  those  services  could 
be  wisely  made  available  because  even 
though  some  individuals  could  not  be- 
come employable,  but,  by  the  same  token 
that  assistance  might  enable  them  to 
release   the   individual   who   spent   full 
time  with  them  to  some  other  kind  of 
employment.  We  gave  in  on  that,  but 
the   bill   provides   for   a   study   because 
some  of  us  think  there  is  merit  and  think 
the  study  would  show-  that  merit.  We 
differ  from  the  bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  in  that  they 
permit  the  Secretarj-  or  the  Commis- 
sioner to  conduct  some  demonstration 
pilot  projects,  and  we  require  it.  We  felt 
that  you  carmot  really  conduct  a  study 
that  will  be  meaningful  imless  there  are 
some   demonstrations   or  pilot   projects 
so  that  we  can  look  at  the  results  gained 
from  that  information,  and  that  is  vihy 
the  change  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
who  will  say  that  H.R.  8070  does  not 
contain  many  of  the  programs  which 
they  felt  were  important  for  the  handi- 
capped. There  are  others  who  will  con- 
tend that  it  contains  too  much.  I  think 
that  the  bill  accommodates  the  most 
important  objections  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  last  veto  message.  I  still 
believe  that  the  bill  is  positive,  far- 
reaching,  and  will  continue  the  many 
beneficial  programs  already  started  for 
the  handicapped. 

So  that  Members  can  better  under- 
stand how  the  bill  was  revised  and  how- 
it  differs  from  the  vetoed  bill.  I  will  offer 
the  following  brief  explanation. 

The  total  authorization  level  in  H.R. 
8070  is  $1,350  billion  and  is  the  adminis- 
trations    budget    request    level    for   the 
basic  State  programs.  This  figure  is  com- 
pared with  the  $2,594.7  billion  authoriza- 
tion level  in  the  bill  vetoed  in  March  and 
$3,477  billion  in  the  bill  vetoed  last  Oc- 
tober. I  want  to  make  it  clear  here  that 
the  bill  before  you  appears  to  authorize 
more  money  for  the  basic  State  program 
than  the  administration  wants  but  that 
is  not  true.  This  will  permit  appropria- 
tions  exactly   at   administrative  levels. 
In  the  vetoed  bill  the  administration 
objected  to  the  statutory  establishment 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration. The  committee  accommodated 
this  objection  by  using  similar  language 
to  that  which  the  administration  agreed 
to  for  the  estabhshment  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  contained  in  the  Older 
Americans  bill.   The  House  bill   retains 
the  Center  for  Technological  Assessment 
and  Application  which  is  responsible  for 
conducting  all  research. 

Title  II  which  provided  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  for  individuals 
without  readily  identifiable  vocational 
goals  was  vigorously  opposed  bv  the  ad- 
ministration becau.se  they  felt  that  it 
changed  the  direction  of  the  program. 
The  committee  deleted  the  entire  title 
and  mandated  in  its  place  a  special  com- 
prehensive study  including  research  and 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  working  with  such  individ- 
uals. 
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The  administration  opposed  five — 
categorical — special  project  and  demon- 
stration programs:  First,  end  stage 
renal  disease:  second,  centers  for  the 
deaf;  third,  national  centers  for  the 
spinal  cord  injured;  fourth,  programs  for 
the  older  blind;  and.  fifth,  client  assist- 
ance. The  committee  deleted  all  five. 

In  the  veto  message  there  was  clear 
concern  about  all  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittees and  councils  in  the  bills.  To  ac- 
commodate the  administration  the  com- 
mittee eliminated  provisions  for:  first, 
the  National  Advisory  Council;  second. 
State  advisorj'  councils;  third,  the  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Committee  on  Handi- 
capped Employees;  and.  fourth,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Transportation 
and  Housing  for  Handicapped  Individ- 
uals. 

So  that  Members  can  understand  the 
differences  between  the  Esch  bill.  H.R. 
6509.  and  the  bill  before  us  today.  H.R. 
8070.  I  will  point  out  the  basic  differ- 
ences here.  As  you  will  see.  the  original 
compromise  offered  by  Representatives 
EscH.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  Robi- 
SON  of  New  York.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
and  Erlenborn  is  similar  to  the  final 
version. 

I.  Authorizations 


H.R.  6509 

H.R  8070 

Fiscal  vear— 

1974 

1975 

1976 

..       I  J775.  000. 000 
840.000,000 
874.000,000  . 

1660,  000, 000 
690,  000,  000 

I  H.R.  6509  authorized  J660.0O0.0O0.  rOO.OOO.OOO.  and  J710.- 
000.000  for  the  basic  State  program  and  set  authorization  levels 
for  other  programs  in  the  bill  H  R  8070  had  such  sums  for  all 
other  programs  authorized  in  the  bill. 

II.  Establishment  of  RSA: 

H.R.  6509 — same  as  vetoed  bill. 

H  R.  8070— language  similar  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

ni.  Title  II:  Both  bills  deleted  this  title 
and  both  authorize  a  study. 

IV.  Special  Emphasis  (Categorical)  Pro- 
grams: 

H.R.  6509 — eliminated  all  special  emphasis 
programs  with  one  exception,  the  spinal  cord 
section  was  retained. 

H.R.  8070 — deleted  all  special  emphasis 
programs. 

V.  Advisory  Councils: 

H.R.  6509 — retained  provisions  for  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Advisory  Councils. 
H  R.  8070 — deleted  both  these  features. 

VI.  H.R.  8070 — has  the  following  Items  not 
contained  in  H.R.  6509. 

1.  mortgage  insurance. 

2.  annual  Interest  grants. 

3.  sfjeclal  emphasis  In  research  section  for 
end  stage  renal  disease  and  spinal  cord. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  administration  would 
still  like  to  have  some  changes  even  in 
the  bill  that  we  are  considering  today. 
They  negotiated  directly  with  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  a  result  of  a  tentative  agree- 
ment reached  in  the  other  body,  several 
Senators  introduced  S.  1875.  The  amend- 
ments that  the  administration  would  of- 
fer to  H.R.  8070  would  have  the  net  ef- 
fect of  making  the  bill  before  us  identical 
to  the  introduced  Senate  bill.  I  should 
also  observe  that  S.  1875  has  only  been 
introduced  and  has  not  yet  even  been 
considered  in  subcommittee,  so  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  tentative 
agreements  will  stand  up  through  the 
entire  Senate  legislative  process. 


The  differences  between  the  two  bills 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  amendments 
that  the  administration  suggested  for 
H.R.  8070.  If  the  amendments  were 
adopted,  the  bills  would  be  comparable. 

The  Senate  changed  the  allocation 
formula  for  distributing  title  I  funds; 
the  House  did  not.  This  is  the  reason  the 
$610  million  in  1974  and  $640  million  in 
1975  for  basic  State  programs  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  $660  million  in  1974  and 
$690  million  in  1975  in  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  exactly  the  same  appropria- 
tions. The  administration  had  no  posi- 
tion on  the  formula  per  se  but  attempted 
to  have  the  allotment  based  on  appropri- 
ations rather  than  authorizations. 

The  Senate  bill  calls  for  the  Commis- 
sioner to  be  appointed  by  the  President: 
the  House  bill  does  not.  It  should  be  noted 
that  at  the  present  time  without  this 
language  in  the  law  the  Commissioner  Is 
a  Presidential  appointee. 

The  House  bill  establishes  under  RSA 
a  Center  for  Technological  Assessment 
and  Application  to  be  headed  by  an  in- 
dividual of  outstanding  scientific  and 
technological  achievement.  The  Senate 
bill  does  not  set  up  the  statutory  office 
but  has  the  Secretary,  through  the  Com- 
missioner in  cooperation  with  other  ap- 
propriate programs  in  the  Department 
carry  out  research. 

Both  bills  utilize  the  establishment  of 
RSA  language  which  was  worked  out  as 
a  compromise  in  the  Older  Americans 
bills  for  the  statutory  establishment  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging.  Although 
it  is  understood  that  the  Secretary  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Act  in  both  bills  the 
difference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bill  is  that  the  word  "secretary" 
is  found  throughout  the  Senate  bill 
whereas  the  word  "commissioner"  is 
found  in  the  House  bill. 

Title  II.  which  provided  services  for 
the  severely  handicapped,  was  deleted 
from  both  bills.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  call  for  a  study  of  the  needs  of 
the  severely  handicapped.  The  Senate 
bill  allows  that  the  Secretary  may  in- 
clude research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects while  the  House  bill  requires  them. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
concerned  that  the  severely  handicapped 
be  served  under  the  basic  Title  I  program. 
The  House  bill  sets  a  priority  for  those 
who  are  most  severely  handicapped.  The 
Senate  requires  that  they  be  given  equal 
consideration  with  other  handicapped. 

The  special  categorical  programs  for 
end-stage  renal  disease  and  spinal  cord 
injuries  were  deleted  from  both  bills.  The 
House  bill  and  not  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorizes but  does  not  require  that  the 
Commissioner  may  conduct  research  in 
both  of  these  areas. 

The  House  bill  establishes  an  Office  of 
the  Handicapped  to  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  dispensing  information  about  the 
handicapped.  The  Senate  bill  does  not 
specifically  establish  an  office,  but  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  agencies  within  the  Department 
and  other  departments  and  agencies 
within  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations,  conduct  the  functions  that 
the  House  requires  in  its  bill. 


The  Senate,  and  not  the  House,  retains 
the  provision  for  demonstration  projects 
of  client  assistance.  The  House  bill  and 
not  the  Senate  bill,  contains  programs  of 
mortgage  insurance  and  annual  Interest 
grants. 

I  have  talked  to  individuals  represent- 
ing the  administration  and  they  want 
you  to  know  that  the  administration 
supports  the  compromise  bill  which  is 
embodied  in  S.  1875.  The  following  Is  the 
administration's  views  as  given  to  me. 
H.R.  8070  contains  many  features  which 
have  been  either  omitted  from  S.  1875  or 
treated  more  acceptably  to  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  compromise  bill. 

First.  H.R.  8070  authorizes  substan- 
tially more  than  the  President's  budget 
for  the  basic  State  formula  grant  pro- 
gram. II  explained  does  not  provide  for 
more  appropriations  than  the  adminis- 
tration supports.! 

Second.  The  bill  flatly  requires  that 
the  States  give  first  priority  to  the 
severely  disabled  In  selecting  persons  to 
be  served. 

Third.  The  House  bill  would  require 
two  new  organizational  units,  an  Office 
of  the  Handicapped  and  a  Center  for 
Technology  Assessment  and  Application. 
Fourth.  H.R.  8070  retains  authoriza- 
tion as  the  basis  for  making  State  allot- 
ments in  the  basic  State  formula  grant 
program. 

Fifth.  The  bill  v;ould  establish  two  new 
categorical  programs  related  to  facilities 
construction;  one  for  mortgage  guaran- 
tees, the  other  for  interest  subsidies. 

Sixth.  The  bill  would  take  the  author- 
ity for  administering  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  away  from  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  and  vest  it  instead  in  the  Com- 
missioner of  Rehabilitation  Services. 

The  administration  supports  S.  1875 
because,  taken  as  a  whole,  that  bill  rep- 
resents an  acceptable  compromise  to  the 
administration.  That  bill  goes  far  beyond 
the  administration's  original  position: 

First.  Authorizations.  Specific  author- 
izations are  included  for  3  years  and  are 
almost  $100  million  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  these  years. 

Second.  RehabUitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration, RSA,  now  a  functioning 
part  of  HEW,  would  be  mandated  by 
statute. 

Third.  RSA  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner is  made  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment. 

Fourth.  Architectural  Barriers  Com- 
pliance Board.  The  Board  would  be 
created  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-480)  and  to  pursue  other 
activities  aimed  at  reducing  architec- 
tural barriers  to  the  handicapped. 

Filth.  Interagency  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Employees.  This  Commit- 
tee would  be  Presidentlally  appointed 
and  include  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Chairman,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  HEW. 

Sixth.  Client  assistance  program.  A 
program  of  special  programs  and  demon- 
strations is  authorized  to  provide  coun- 
selors to  advise  VR  clients  and  applicants 
and  assist  them  with  programs  under  the 
VR  Act.  These  activities  duplicate  the 
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activities  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  in  the  State  VR  agencies. 

Seventh.  Research  training.  Special 
language  for  the  research,  tauining,  and 
technological  competence  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  provide  that  the  Secretary 
carry  on  the  activities  authorized  in 
these  provisions  only  through  the  RSA 
Commissioner. 

Eighth.  Notification  to  Congress.  The 
relevant  congressional  committees  must 
be  notified  of  any  delegations  of  the 
functions  of  the  Commissioner  to  an  of- 
ficial not  directly  responsible  to  liim. 

Ninth.  Severely  disabled.  The  bill  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  conduct 
a  special  study  of  the  needs  of  and  pro- 
grams for  the  severely  disabled. 

Tenth.  Priority  to  severely  disabled. 
Th3  bill  includes  a  new  State  plan  re- 
quirement that  the  severely  disabled 
must  be  given  equal  consideration  along 
with  other  handicapped  persons. 

Eleventh.  Coordinating  information 
activities.  The  bill  gives  substantial  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  which  duplicates 
authority  he  already  has. 

Twelfth.  Technology  assessment.  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  assemble  tech- 
nological expertise  and  competence  to  be 
directed  to  solving  rehabilitation  prob- 
lems, authority  he  already  has. 

Thirteenth.  Older  blind.  The  older 
blind  are  explicitly  included  in  the  special 
projects  section. 

Fourteenth.  Innovation  program.  The 
program  for  innovation  grants  is  con- 
tinued separately. 

Fifteenth.  Funding.  The  bill  would  al- 
low appropriations  requests  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  prior  to  the  one  for  which  the 
appropriations  is  sought. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  legislation 
before  us  today  is  important  and  will 
continue  to  help  this  Nation's  handi- 
capped as  it  has  over  the  last  53  years.  I 
think  it  Is  essential  that  we  continue  to 
strive  to  do  everything  in  our  power  that 
will  enable  the  disabled  to  overcome 
their  disabilities  so  that  they  can  lead 
normal  and  productive  lives.  As  I  have 
said  before,  we  are  all  ordinary  people 
seeking  an  extraordinary  destiny.  But 
the  handicapped  are  extraordinary  in 
that  they  are  seeking  an  ordinary  des- 
tiny. H.R.  8070  will  provide  the  means 
and  the  mechanism  by  which  many  will 
be  able  to  achieve  this  goa.. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  so  that  I  might  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
a  few  questions. 

In  the  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas »  the 
gentleman  stated  that  the  authorization 
is  less.  I  guess,  than  the  administration 
requested. 
Is  less  than  what? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  yield,  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  the  authorization  is  in  line  with 
the  administration's  budget  request,  just 
as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE)  has  explained. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  How  can  the  gentleman 


say  that,  since  there  are  many  open- 
ended  authorizations  throughout  the 
bill?  I  believe  I  have  counted  at  least 
seven  open-ended  authorizations,  there- 
fore one  cannot  predetermine  how  much 
money  will  be  spent  for  several  of  the 
programs. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further:  In  writing  this  legislation 
we  sought  to  respond  to  the  request  that 
was  made,  repeatedly,  to  the  committee, 
by  the  administration,  that  we  provide, 
in  those  sections  of  the  bill,  but  not  the 
basic  state  program,  "such  sums  as  Con- 
gress deems  necessary,"  as  distinguished 
from  writing  in  an  exact  dollar  authori- 
zation. It  is  for  tills  reason  that  I  could 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  respond  to  another  ques- 
tion: 

Was  tills  open-ended  language  in  the 
vetoed  bill?  I  do  not  remember  that  it 
was.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  recall 
ever  having  seen  this  kind  of  open-ended 
authorization  language  before,  and  I  do 
not  believe  any  such  language  was  in  the 
vetoed  bill.  Was  it? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  yield  further,  I  will  say 
that  the  gentleman  is  quite  correct.  This 
is  part  of  the  compromise  that  was  made 
by  members  of  the  committee  In  an  ef- 
fort to  accommodate  the  administration. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  on  February 
7,  1973,  Stephen  Kurzman,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  testified: 

We  said  repeatedly  there  should  be  "some 
such"  authorization,  not  specific  figures,  In 
aU  of  the  bills  .  .  . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  additional 
time. 

If  I  may  continue  with  mj'  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  other  words,  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  saying  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  the  open- 
ended  authorizations  found  in  H.R.  8070? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  exactly  correct.  And  if  the  gentle- 
man will  allow  me  to  go  ahead  and  con- 
tinue with  what  Assistant  Secretary 
Stephen  Kurzman  said,  he  went  on : 

We  take  the  same  position  we  have  con- 
sistently taken  on  all  of  this  authorizing 
legislation,  that  we  would  recommend  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated.  .  .  . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
more  followup  question  on  that,  and  then 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Brademas)  then  the  testi- 
mony by  Mr.  Kurzman  was  given  before 
the  vetoed  bill  was  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  testimony  was 
given  on  February  7.  1973.  therefore  this 
would  be  before  the  second  veto.  I  as- 
sume, however,  that  the  integrity  of  the 
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administration's  testimony'  is  something 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would  not  want 
to  challenge? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  But  the  point  I  was  tiying 
to  make  is  why  was  not  the  open-ended 
authorization  language  included  in  the 
vetoed  bill? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Because,  at  that 
point,  we  did  not  agree  with  that  lan- 
guage. But  the  bill  before  us  is  an  effort  to 
accommodate  the  administration's  views, 
and  one  of  the  recommendations  which 
we  accepted  is  this  one  with  respect  to 
the  authorizations  language. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania '  r.Ir.  Heimz  I . 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  must  say  I 
am  most  disappointed  that  the  House 
leadership  brought  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  under  the  par'iamentarj'  procedure 
of  suspension  of  the  rules.  On  two  previ- 
ous   occasions    Congress    has    approved 
legislation  revising  and  extending   the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program,  only 
to  see  that  legislation  vetoed.  On  April  3. 
the  Senate  was  unable  to  override  the 
President's  veto  and  the  education  and 
labor  committee  was  forced  to  redraft  its 
earlier    version    of    this    legislation.    To 
avoid  still  another  Presidential  veto  of 
this  necessary  program.  Congress  should 
now  be  moving  to  air  all  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinions  on  the  committee's  bill 
so  that  these  differences  can  be  resolved. 
It    is   most    regrettable   then,    that    the 
House  leadership  has  not  scheduled  H.R. 
8070  to  allow  full  debate,  including  the 
right  to  offer  and  consider  amendments. 
I  believe  that  there  is  one  particular 
part  of  this  program  that  has  been  over- 
looked for  too  long.  In  existing  law,  the 
formula  allotting  fimds  to  the  States  for 
basic  vocational  rehabilitation  services  is 
based  on  State  population  weighted  by 
per  capita  income  squared.  While  no  one 
can  dispute  the  need  to  give  special  as- 
sistance to  poorer  States,  the  current 
formula  I  repeat,  contains  a  provision 
which    squares    each    State's    allotment 
percentage  derived  from  its  per  capita 
income.  The  results  provides  excessive 
financial   consideration   to   low   income 
States  at  the  expense  of  program  needs 
of  other  States.  For  example,  while  New 
York  S*^te  receives  $1.88  per  capita  pay- 
ment. Texas"  Federal  allotment  is  $3.60 
person,  nearly  double  that  of  New  York. 
In   fact   the   Federal   allotment   to   the 
States  to  help  finance  basic  rehabilita- 
tion services  ranges  from  a  low  of  $1.80 
per  capita  for  Connecticut  to  $6  68  per 
capita    for    the    District    of    Columbia. 
These  gross  discrepancies  in  allotments 
continue  despite  information  which  in- 
dicates that  the  need  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation  is    rather   evenly   distributed 
among  regions  and  States  of  the  United 
States. 

While  special  consideration  for  low- 
income  States  must  be  continued,  this 
particular  squaring  provision  must  be 
modified.  On  May  15.  I  introduced  H.R. 
7809.  which  while  continuing  to  weight 
State  allotments  according  to  per  capita 
income,  would  delete  the  squaring  provi- 
sions from  the  formula.  My  proposal. 
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which  now  has  21  cosponsors,  also  in- 
cludes a  'hold-harmless"  provision,  un- 
der which  no  State  will  suffer  any  loss 
of  funds  under  this  new  formula.  A 
formula  based  on  population  weighted  by 
simple  per  capita  income  would  assure  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  basic  pro- 
gram funds  for  one  time  increased  in- 
vestment of  less  than  $40  million.  More 
importantly,  however,  while  continuing 
extra  assistance  for  needy,  low-income 
States,  it  would  also  guarantee  all  Amer- 
icans equal  access  to  needed  rehabilita- 
tion services  regardless  of  where  they 
happen  to  reside.  I  include  the  text  of 
H  R.  7809  and  a  table  showing  each 
States  allotment  and  per  capita  pay- 


ment under  both  the  pre-^ent  law  and  as 
proposed  in  my  bill,  H.R.  7809,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

H,R.  7809 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion    Act    to    provide    a    more    equitable 
method  of  allotting  funds  for  vocational 
rehabilitation   services   among   the   States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  2(a) 
of    the    Vocational    Rehabilitation    Act    (29 
U.S.C.  32(a))  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  square  of", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973". 


Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  July  1,  1973. 

VOCATION.^L  REHABn-ITATION  PROGRAM STATE- 

by-State    Allotments    for    Basic    Voca- 
tional    Rehabilitation     Program     Com- 
parison   OF   Existing  Law  vs.  Alternative 
A3  PROPOSED  in  H.R.  7809 
Explanation:    In  the  table  below  column 
two  presents  distribution  with  allotment  per- 
centage squared;  column  four,  the  distribu- 
tion   with    the    allotment    percentage    un- 
squared  plus  a  "hold-harmless"  provision  as 
proposed   in   H.R.   7809.   Other   assumptions 
are:  minimums  of  $2  million  and  Inclusion 
of  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territories 
(but  not  with  minimum  allotments).  Note 
that  the  hold  harmless  provision  would  re- 
quire   an    additional   authorization   of   only 
$39,941  million. 


State 

Allotment  under 
present  law 

Per  capita 
payment 

Allotment  under 
H.R  7809 

Per  capita 
payment 

State 

Allotment  under 
present  law 

Per  capita 
payment 

Allotment  under 
H.R.  7809 

Per  capita 
payment 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Anzons 

$16,780,000 

2,000,000 

6, 740  000 

$4.78 
6.15 
3,47 
4,82 
2,26 
3.12 
1,80 
3.54 
6.68 
3.39 
3.88 
2.47 
4.11 
2.16 
3.11 
3.30 
2.99 
4,37 
4.44 
4.16 
2.49 
2.41 
2.56 
3.16 
5.36 
3.32 
3.81 

{16.780,000 

2.000,000 

6,  740,  000 

9.  540,  000 

54,920  000 

7,430,000 

7,370,000 

2,  000,  000 

5, 000,  OOO 

24, 620,  000 

18,  320,  000 

2, 150,  000  ■ 

3  110,000 

29,  490,  000 

16, 640,  000 

9,510  000 

6,970,000 

14.420.000 

16,520.000 

4.  280, 000 

11,410,000 

16, 040,  000 

25, 930,  000 

12, 300, 000 

12,120,000 

15,760,000 

2,  740,  000 

J4.78 
6.15 
3,47 
4.82 
2.68 
3.15 
2.39 
3.54 
6  68 
3,39 
3,88 
2.65 
4.11 
2.62 
3.14 
3.30 
3.09 
4.37 
4.44 
4.16 
2.81 
2.77 
2.86 
3.19 
5.36 
3.32 
3.81 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. ... 
New  York 

J4,  830,  000 

2,000,000 

2,680,000 

$3.17 
3.80 
3.48 
2.10 
4.36 
1  88 
4.16 
4.18 
2.88 
3.98 
3.28 
2.98 
3.00 
4.68 
4.18 
4.39 
3.59 
4.16 
4.33 
3.44 
2.85 
4.51 
3.32 
5.80 

$4,  840,  000 
2, 000, 000 
2,680,000 

19,  040.  000 
4. 640,  000 

44, 960,  000 

21.700,000 
2,640,000 

32,650,000 

10  490, 000 
7, 150,  000 

36, 730  000 
2,990,000 

12,  460,  000 
2, 840,  000 

17,680,000 

41,850,000 

4, 680,  000 

2,  000,  000 

16,390,000 

10,  370,  000 

8,  040,  000 

15.020,000 

2,000,000 

$3,17 
3.80 
3.48 

Arkansas      

9,540,000 

15,460,000 

4,640.000 

34.570.000 

2.58 

Cahtornia 

f  olnrado 

46.290.000 

7.360,000 

5,540,000 
2. 000. 000 

4.36 
2.45 

North  Carolina.. 

21,700.000 

4.16 

Delaware 

North  Dakota... 

2.640,000 

4.18 

District  of  Columbia 

5,000.000 

Ohio 

0klaho:n3 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.   . 
Rhode  Island.   . 

31.050,000 

10.490,000 

7,150,000 

35,540,000 

2.900.000 

3.03 

Florida 

Georgia 

24,620,000 

18.320.000 

2.000.000 

3.98 
3.28 
3.08 

Idaho                      

3.110.000 

3.09 

Illinois              

24.280.000 

South  Carolina . . 
South  Dakota... 

12.460.000 

2,840,000 

4.68 

16.440.000 

4.18 

Iowa 

9,  510.  000 

Tennessee 

17,680000 

4.39 

6.760,000 

Texas 

41,850,000 

3.59 

Kentucky 

14.420.000 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

4,680.000 

2.000:000 

16.390,000 

9.810,000 

8.040,000 
15,020.000 

4.16 

Louisiana       

16,520.000 

4.33 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massactiusetts. 

4.280.000 

10.080.000 

13.9S0.00O 

23.260.000 

3.44 
3.01 
4.51 
3.32 

Minnesota. 

12.200,000 

Wyoming 

Total 

2.000.000 

5.80 

15.760,000 

660.000,000 

13.17 

699, 940, 000 

■3.36 

Montana 

2,740,000 

1  Per  person. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  committee  reported  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabiliation  Act  of  1973,  H.R. 
8070,  without  including  the  modified 
formula  and  hold  harmless  provision 
proposed  in  my  bill.  H.R.  7809. 

Since  there  is  no  way,  under  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  that  H.R.  7809  may 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
here  today.  I  should  like  to  address  some 
questions  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Brademas,  re- 
garding the  committee's  plans  to  possibly 
reopen  the  question  of  the  formula. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  I  know 
his  interest  in  this  question  of  the  for- 
mula, and  I  am  sympathetic  to  a  study 
ol  his  concern.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  he  well  recognizes,  the  question 
of  the  formula  for  the  allotment  of  funds 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
i.-^  a  most  controversial  one.  It  is  one 
which  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  deserves 
the  most  serious  and  thorough  con.sider- 
ation,  because  if  we  were  to  change  the 
formula — and  I  am  open-minded  on  the 
gentleman's  suggestion — it  could  have 
potentially,  depending  on  the  kind  of 
change  that  was  made,  the  most  pro- 
found impact  on  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  the  program. 

For  that  reason,  and  given  the  tortu- 
ous history  of  this  legislation,  I  think  it 
would  be  most  unwise  were  we  to  agree 
to  change  the  formula  as  part  of  this  bill. 


but  I  want  to  assure  mv  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  that  I  will  be 
perfectly  willing  to  schedule  hearings  on 
legislation,  including  his  own  proposal, 
that  would  modify  the  formula.  I  do  not 
want  to  give  the  gentleman  a  commit- 
ment to  support  his  proposal,  or  any- 
body's proposal,  but  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's concern  is  a  genuine  one,  a  con- 
cern that  merits  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration by  our  subcommittee,  and  I 
make  a  commitment  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  shall  give  his  concern  our  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate, 
if  I  understand  correctly,  the  commit- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  formula.  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  that. 

Might  I  further  ask  the  gentleman 
fro-Ti  Indiana  whether  he  would  also 
be  willing,  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
these  hearings,  either  to  include  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  before  us  or  in  the 
confer?nce  report  to  require  HEW  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  study  of  the  present 
formula  and  recommendations,  if  any,  as 
to  what  changes  might  be  desirable? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  amend 
this  bill,  but  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  requesting 
.such  studj',  and  I  am  sure  that  we  would 
get  a  response. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  gentleman  suggests 


an  acceptable  procedure  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  I  certainly 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  com- 
mittee in  any  way  possible  to  revise  the 
formula  and  rectify  the  present  allot- 
ment imbalances  that  work  against  an 
effective  national  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan <Mr.  EscH) . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  8070,  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  This  legisla- 
tion represents  a  substantial  move  for- 
ward in  extending  and  upgrading  our 
efforts  to  help  the  employable  handi- 
capped and  I  congratulate  Chairman 
Brademas  and  the  other  members  of  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  as 
well  as  Congressman  Quie,  in  their  efforts 
to  see  this  important  legislation  through. 
I  also  wish  to  thank  the  more  than  100 
cosponsors  or  the  compromise  bill,  H.R. 
6509.  the  bill  I  Introduced  with  Con- 
gressmen Jim  Broyhill,  John  Anderson, 
John  Erlenborn,  Howard  Robison,  and 
my  colleague  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  H.R.  6509  is  very  similar  to 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  and  I 
believe  served  to  stimulate  the  expedi- 
tious action  taken  on  H.R.  8070.  It  is 
especially  important,  I  believe,  to  single 
cut  for  special  recognition,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
hill). Mr.  Broyhill,  when  he  saw  that 
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the  previous  bill  was  in  danger  of  being 
vetoed,  worked  long  and  hard  on  a  com- 
promise position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  bill  is  a  com- 
promise, it  will  not  be  satisfactory  to 
everyone,  but  it  wOl  most  definitely  move 
the  program  forward.  When  Congress- 
men Jim  Broyhill,  Robison  of  New  York, 
Anderson.  EnLE^rBORN,  and  I  first  dis- 
cussed this  legislation,  v,-e  believed  that  it 
was  essential  to  keep  title  I  intact,  and  to 
keep  the  authorizations  at  a  workable 
level.  We  weie  concerned  with  upgrading 
snd  improving  the  program,  and  our 
funding  levels,  set  at  $775  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1974,  $840  million  for  fiscal  year 

1975,  and   £S74   niilHon   for  fiscal  year 

1976.  I  believe  reflected  thi2  concern. 
The  bill  reported  from  the  committee 

does  not  go  as  far  as  our  bill  and  further 
reduces  the  authorizations  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  at  $660  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  $690  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1975.  These  are  far  below  the 
administrations  substitute  offered  by 
Mr.  Landgrebe  when  the  bill  first  came  up 
on  the  fioor.  However,  we  believe  that 
these  levels  can  continue  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  in  the  manner 
needed  to  provide  viable  and  meaningful 
services  as  reorganized  under  title  I. 

Because  of  the  administration's  strong 
concern  over  extending  the  vocational 
rehabilitations  services  to  the  severely 
hn,ndicapped,  we  deleted  title  n  from 
our  bill,  the  reported  bill  likewise  de- 
letes title  n.  However,  both  bills  make 
provisions  for  a  special  study  for  the  se- 
verely handicapped  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  for  the  eventual  con- 
sideration by  Congress  to  determine 
whether  or  not  programs  can  be  devised 
to  help  these  very  needy  people. 

In  addition,  our  bill  eliminated  the 
special  emphasis  programs,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  spinal  cord  injuries  section. 
H.R.  8070  also  deletes  this  section. 

The  reported  bill  also  deletes  the  State 
advisory  councils  which  we  included  in 
our  bill.  However,  H.R.  8070  adds  provi- 
sion for  mortgage  insurance:  annual  in- 
terest grants;  and  a  special  emphasis 
program  in  the  research  section  for 
end-stage  renal  disease  and  spinal  cord 
which  we  did  not  include  in  our  bill. 

In  summary,  the  reported  bill  does  not 
go  as  far,  nor  does  it  include  as  much  as 
6509.  but  it  does  represent  a  painstaking 
effort  by  the  members  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  administration's  disagreements 
and  the  need  to  extend  and  expand  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  committee  reported  this  bill  bv  a 
vote  of  35  to  1.  I  believe  this  represents 
a  unanimity  of  support  rarelv  found  on 
the  committee  for  legislation  of  this  sig- 
nificance and  I  trust  th.at  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  wisdom  will  reflect  on  this 
support  and  on  the  merits  of  this  legis- 
lation and  sign  this  legislation  into  law 
when  it  fimlly  passes  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, a  member  of  the  committee,  for  his 
remarks  and  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  for  the  constructive  leadership  that 


he  has  shown  in  helping  make  possible 
this  compromise  bill. 
Mr.  ESCH.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  those  who  co- 
sponsored  the  compromise  legislation, 
while  this  particular  bill  does  not  com- 
pletely fulfill  the  desires  of  that  compro- 
mise legislation,  feel  it  is  legislation  that 
can  move  forward  in  the  area  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services.  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  support  of  Members  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  still  a  number 
of  great  differences  between  the  bill  we 
are  considering  and  the  measure  I  in- 
troduced with  the  full  support  of  the 
administration  some  weeks  ago. 

First,  this  bill  is  still  some  $140  million 
over  the  budget  request. 

Second,  this  bill  continues  the  need- 
lessly complicated  old  method  of  basing 
allotments  on  authorizations,  while  the 
administration  has  con  dstently  sought  a 
modernization  of  the  system  by  basing 
allotments  on  appropriations  as  provided 
in  the  bills  H.R.  6647  and  S.  1875. 

Third,  H.R.  8070  mandates  the  require- 
ment that  States  give  first  priority  to 
sernng  the  most  severely  disabled.  This 
statutory  mandate  will  have  a  chaotic 
effect  on  the  basic  program  and  possibly 
now  being  made  in  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation. Tlie  administration  agrees  to 
language  stating  equal  treatment  to 
severely  handicapped. 

Fourth.  H.R.  8070  would  set  up  an  in- 
dependent "Office  of  the  Handicapped" 
within  HEW.  These  unnecessary  orga- 
nizational provisions  would  only  reduce 
the  effectivene.ss  in  administering  and 
coordinating  all  programs. 

Fifth,  this  bill,  H.R.  8070  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  Center  for  Technolog- 
ical Assessment  and  Application— an- 
other unnecessary  bureaucratic  entity 
within  HEW. 

Sixth,  H.R.  8070  still  retains  provisions 
for  mortgage  insurance  for  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  annual  interest  grants  for 
mortgages.  The  administration  has  con- 
sistently opposed  this  provision  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  States  to  provide  the  fa- 
cilities, while  all  available  fimds  should 
be  used  directly  to  provide  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  to  the  handicapped. 

Seventh,  H.R.  8070  provides  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  research  and 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  aiding  the  handicapped,  and 
other  unnecessary  and  imdesirable  fea- 
tures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  under  suspension  is 
a  totally  imacceptable  substitute  for  mv 
bill,  H.R.  6647,  that  has  the  President's 
endorsement  and  the  cosponsorship  of 
50  Members  of  this  House,  or  even  for  S. 
1875,  a  compromise  version  worked  out 
between  the  Senate  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana.  I  think  the  suspension 
calendar  is  not  the  place  to  deal  with  a 


bill  of  the  complexity  of  H.R.  8070.  Of 
course,  we  have  had  vocational  rehabili- 
tation legislation  before  this  body  earlier 
this  year,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  the 
hasty  consideration  which  has  been  given 
this  bill. 

The  bill  has  many  features  which  go 
beyond  the  compromise  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Senate  and  which  is 
supported  by  the  administration.  It  au- 
thorizes more  money  than  it  should  and 
it's  cluttered  with  programmatic  and 
organizational  inefficiencies.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  has  indi- 
cated that  this  bill  provides  for  open  end 
authorizations  which  again  puts  us  in 
the  position  of  promising  more  than  we 
can  produce  in  appropriations.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  this  bill  on  the 
suspension  calendar  so  that  the  House 
may  give  the  measure  the  thorough 
prompt  consideration  which  it  deserves. 
This  is  the  way  that  we  can  work  for  the 
Nation's  handicapped. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
his  pertinent  comments. 

Instead  of  insuring  a  continuation  and 
improvement  of  services  to  the  handi- 
capped, as  we  have  known  them  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to 
date,  H.R.  8070  actually,  in  my  judg- 
ment, does  violence  to  that  program. 

In  my  opinion,  H.R.  8070  kicks  the 
crutches  out  from  under  the  handi- 
capped, the  very  people  whom  this  pro- 
gram was  intended  to  benefit  through- 
out the  years.  It  accomplishes  this  dis- 
tasteful act  through  a  proliferation  of 
programs  and  organizational  mandates 
in  a  miasma  of  confusion,  redtape.  and 
inefficiency.  In  other  words,  it  simply 
closes  the  hole  in  the  strainer,  thereby 
keeping  more  dollars  at  the  bureaucratic 
level  with  less  and  less  seeping  through 
to  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  pass  this  bill  today 
under  suspension,  we  will  have,  in  effect, 
approved  major  legislation  affecting  one 
of  the  most  important  programs  in  the 
Federal  Government  without  giving  it 
the  slightest  serious  consideration.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
against  H.R.  8070  today,  so  that  we  may 
at  least  have  some  time  to  examine  this 
critical  piece  of  legislation  and  some 
chance  to  amend  the  many  flaws  in  the 
bill  to  which  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  I,  object. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Ashbrook  > . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  making.  It  is  a  cogent 
and  highly  accurate  statement,  and  re- 
flects the  feelings  of  many  of  us  who 
would  vote  for  any  rehabilitation  bill 
if  it  were  reasonable. 

I  think  this  could  very  well  be  cate- 
gorized in  the  song,  "The  Games  People 
Play."  It  is  a  game  for  us  where  we  have 
to  vote  on  a  take  it  or  leave  it  basis.  It 
ought  to  offend  any  thinking  Member 
of  this  body,  anyone  who  thinks  there 
should  be  any  amount,  whatever  the  cost 
would  be. 

I  am  afraid  a  great  many  Members 
will  vote  away  their  prerogatives  under 
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this  parliamentary  act.  It  is  a  game  we 
are  playing.  Many  of  us  will  not  fall 
for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  im- 
portant comments. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Hansen)  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  lor  yielding  to 
me. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
which  represents  our  third  attempt  to  do 
something  for  the  handicapped.  I  might 
note,  in  recounting  the  history  of  this 
legislation,  that  a  similar  bill  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  last  year  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. At  the  timo  the  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered and  when  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee,  there  were  expressions  of 
praise  and  appreciation  from  representa- 
tives of  the  rLdmiuistration.  Nevertheless, 
it  v.-as  vetoed  after  Congress  adjourned. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  reach  a  com- 
promise in  the  early  part  of  this  Con- 
gress. But  the  efforts  to  compromise  were 
destined  to  be  frustrated  by  another  veto. 
Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  Bp.ademas.  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Quie,  and  others, 
further  attempts  to  reach  a  compromise 
have  been  successful.  Among  those  who 
have  worked  the  hardest  and  most  effec- 
tively to  build  a  consensus  and  to  recon- 
cile varying  points  of  view  in  order  to 
move  this  legislation  is  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Robi50n>. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms 
of  human  values  and  in  terms  of  money 
repaid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  we  can  make  no  better  invest- 
ment with  public  funds  than  to  help  peo- 
ple who  are  handicapped  to  earn  a  living 
and  to  support  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  programs  that  is 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  program 
which  had  never  had  a  no  vote  against  it 
in  53  years  was  vetoed  twice  in  a  6-month 
period.  It  is  unfortimate,  to  say  the  least, 
that  this  program  and  the  goals,  aspira- 
tions, and  lives  of  handicapped  indivi- 
duals became  engrossed  in  politics. 

Life  must  go  on  and,  too.  the  legislative 
process.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise  we  have  had  to 
delete  programs  which  I  am  sure  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  feel  are  sound, 
rational,  and  most  of  all,  worthwhile. 
Politics  has  been  called  the  art  of  the 
possible,  and  I  am  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  there  are  times  when  even 
though  the  programs  are  right  and 
causes  are  just,  that  because  of  extenuat- 
ing circumstances,  they  cannot  happen 
at  that  time.  It  is  important,  however, 
for  me  to  stress  the  positive  and  to  stress 
the  feature  of  this  legislation  which  was 
not  deleted,  and  which  in  my  judgment 
could  not  have  been  compromised,  that 
is,  the  priority  fc-  serving  the  severely 


handicapped  under  the  title  I  of  the  act. 
As  I  traveled  around  the  country,  spoke 
with  the  handicapped  themselves,  and 
listened  to  individuals  and  organizations 
testify  before  our  committee,  I  was  upset 
to  learn  that  individuals  whose  handi- 
caps were  the  most  severe,  but  who  could 
through  training  or  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices prepare  to  go  to  work,  could  not  even 
become  clients  under  the  State  rehabili- 
tation programs.  I  found  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  the  States  being  imable  to  help 
them,  but  because  of  pressures  and 
quotas  placed  upon  State  agencies  and 
counselors  within  those  State  agencies 
to  produce  more  "rehabilitated"  clients 
each  year.  I  became  concerned  that  re- 
habilitation agencies  were  playing  the 
numbers  game  and  that  numbers  rather 
than  people  had  become  the  guiding 
thrust  for  policy  decisions. 

Because  niunbers  were  more  important 
than  people,  it  simply  followed  the  States 
would  accept  as  clients  those  individuals 
whose  disabilities  were  not  as  great  or 
those  "easier"  to  rehabilitate.  We  found 
that  many  clients  fell  under  the  "four 
H's:  hernias,  hysterectomies,  hearing 
aids,  and  hemorrhoids."  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  an  individual  afflicted  with 
any  of  these  problems  is  not  in  need  of 
assistance,  but  most  of  these  individuals 
were  served  with  a  one  time  referral 
which  produced  either  equipment  or  a 
minor  operation  and  were  then  consid- 
ered rehabilitated.  These  people  ulti- 
mately were  given  services  at  the  expense 
of  individuals  whose  disabilities  are  far 
more  complex  and  much  more  difficult  to 
treat  and  correct.  I  can  remember  sitting 
in  the  hearings  listening  to  individuals 
afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy  tell  us  that 
most  CP's  don't  even  bother  to  go  to 
rehabilitation  agencies  any  more  because 
they  have  been  denied  services  for  so 
long.  The  same  is  true  with  the  severely 
retarded  and  others  with  multiple  handi- 
caps. 

So  when  the  committee  originally  con- 
sidered this  legislation  our  concern  was 
to  guarantee  that  those  individuals,  re- 
gardless of  disability,  who  had  the  most 
serious  problems  would  be  served.  The 
committee  never  intended  to  eliminate 
any  individual  who  had  a  legitimate 
handicap,  but  in  placing  a  priority  for 
the  most  severely  handicapped,  stated  in 
the  lr.w  that  they  should  be  served  first. 
To  me.  this  is  the  most  positive,  signifi- 
cant, and  far-reaching  step  that  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped. It  is  my  hope  that  we  have  elimi- 
nated cause  for  all  quotas  that  have  been 
placed  on  rehabilitation  counselors  and 
the  need  to  "cream"  the  client  popula- 
tion, to  find  the  "easy  rehabilitation"  and 
to  give  those  individuals  whose  disabili- 
ties are  severe  but  who  can  go  to  work 
an  opportunity  to  receive  whatever  as- 
sistance is  necessary  to  prepare  them  to 
be  contributing  members  of  society.  By 
retaining  this  one  provision,  even  though 
we  gave  up  so  many  others,  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  the  bill  will  go  dov.-n  in  legisla- 
tive history  .is  a  landmark  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

In  this  regard  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
maved  to  learn  that  the  administration 
is  opposing  this  provision  and  in  fact 


persuaded  the  Senate  in  its  bill  to  delete 
the  priority  and  merely  give  the  severely 
handicapped  "equal  consideration  with 
other  handicapped  individuals."  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  the  bu- 
rsaucialic  mentality  that  devised  this 
change  because  it  appears  to  be  contrary 
to  the  Deiiartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  own  publicly  stated  policy. 
On  May  15,  1972,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  from  HEW,  Stephen  Kurz- 
man,  said — 

Despite  the  growth  of  the  program,  we  have 
still  had  to  make  choices  and  priorities.  We 
have  decided  to  emphasize  VR  assistance  to 
those  who  need  services  most,  such  as  the 
severely  disabled  and  the  disabled  public  as- 
sistance recipients. 

One  might  say  that  that  was  over  a 
year  ago  and  there  have  been  changes  in 
administration  and  changes  in  policies 
except  that  in  his  prepared  statement 
before  the  Senate  on  February  6.  1973, 
Mr.  Kur^man,  speaking  for  the  Etepart- 
ment  spid — 

With  the  growth  of  the  program  we  have 
had  to  make  choices  and  set  priorities.  Be- 
cause of  our  emphasis  in  general  on  provid- 
ing; Federal  assistance  where  It  Is  most 
needed,  we  have  sought  to  target  services  on 
the  severely  disabled  and  on  disabled  public 
assistance  recipients. 

Certainly    the    consistency    foimd    in 
both  statements  almost  9  months  apart 
illustrates  a  determination  to  serve  the 
most  severely  handicapped.  Then,  last 
month,  Mr.  Kurzman.  representing  the 
Department,  requested  as  his  No.  1  prior- 
ity  that  the  Senate  change  that  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  great  diffictilty 
in  imderstandlng  why  this  was  done  in 
spite  of  all  the  rhetoric  on  behalf  of  the 
handicapped.  When  I  attempted  to  as- 
certain why  these  changes  were  being 
promoted.  I  was  advised  that  the  De- 
partment  would   prefer   to   require   the 
priority  by  "its  own  regulations"  rather 
than  by  having  it  written  into  the  law. 
I  can  understand  the  administration's 
actions    to    some    extent   becatise    they 
have  operated  in  this  manner  through- 
out the  last  year  and  a  half  as  we  have 
considered  this  bill,  but  I  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  the  actions  of 
the  Members  of  the  other  body.  It  was  the 
Senate    that    consistently    fought    and 
deliberated  for  5  months  to  retain  and 
rewrite    particular    provisions    of    the 
original  House-passed  bill.  Most  specif- 
ically, their  efforts  focused  on  the  se- 
verely  handicapped.   The  Senate  even 
went  so  far  as  to  eliminate  our  original 
title  III  and  established  a  part  B  vm- 
der  title  I  to  "guarantee"  that  the  most 
severely  handicapped  would  be  served. 
It  was,  therefore,  disappointing  to  me  to 
leam   that  all  of   these  high-sounding 
principles  were  recently  ignored  when 
the  Senate  in  its  bill  deleted  the  priority 
for  .'^erving  the  severely  handicapped.  I 
am  hopeful  that  on  reconsideration  the 
priority  will  be  reinstated  In  the  Senate 
bill. 

I  am  aware  there  are  today  individuals 
with  handicaps  who  will  come  to  the 
&tate  rehabilitation  agencies  for  services 
and  that  these  individuals  might  not  fall 
under  the  priority  set  in  the  bill,  but  cer- 
tainly I  am  confident  that  agencies  will 
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continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  in- 
dividuals just  as  they  are  doing  today  be- 
cause to  me  priority  does  not  mean  total 
denial  of  all  others.  The  priority  must  be 
set  in  the  State  plans,  its  policies  and 
the  methods  to  be  followed  in  carrying 
out  the  plan,  and  I  am  siu-e  that  each 
State  will  make  provisions  for  all  of  its 
handicapped  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  to  me,  is  for 
those  who  need  it  the  most,  and  I  am 
confident  that  in  years  to  come  our  judg- 
ment to  help  the  most  helpless  will  be 
vindicated  through  the  new  hope  we  are 
giving  to  the  handicapped.  Notwith- 
stand  administration  opposition,  I  pre- 
dict that  this  bill  will  be  signed  into  law. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  an  over- 
whelmin*?  vote  of  approval. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  BRO"5fHILL  of  North  Carohna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  is  considering  new 
vocational  rehabilitation  legislation. 
Throughout  my  10  years  in  Congress,  I 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. In  its  53  years,  it  has  demon- 
strated its  efifectiveness  in  returning  over 
3  million  handicapped  Americans  to  pro- 
ductive, working  lives. 

This  year,  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  will  sei-ve  an  estimated  1.2  mil- 
lion people  and  will  successfully  rehabili- 
tate 340,000  people.  One  of  the  major  ac- 
complishments of  this  program  has  been 
the  permanent  removal  of  many  Ameri- 
cans from  the  public  assistance  rolls.  It 
is  clear  that  the  program  contributes  fi- 
nancial as  well  as  social  benefits  in  terms 
of  helping  those  formerly  dependent  on 
the  Government  to  becoming  contribut- 
ing and  taxpaying  members  of  society. 
By  training  our  Nations  handicapped  for 
vocational  work,  we  both  serve  the  un- 
fortunately afflicted  and  take  people  off 
the  welfare  rolls,  and  put  them  back  into 
American  society  as  useful  working  mem- 
bers of  their  communities. 

Both  the  administration  and  Congress 
share  a  strong  commitment  to  the  Na- 
tion's handicapped  and  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program.  In  my  opinion. 
H.R.  8070  will  fulfill  the  goals  set  forth 
by  Congress  and  by  the  President  to  ex- 
pand vocational  rehabilitation  work — 
and  it  recognizes  the  need  for  a  respon- 
sible Federal  funding  level. 

In  1972,  Congress  passed  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill  that  authorized  $3.5 
billion.  It  was  vetoed  becau.se  of  its  ex- 
cessive spending  levels.  In  March  of  this 
year,  S.  7,  the  Senate  vocational  rehabil- 
itation bill,  was  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Conr.re.^.s.  It  authorir.ed  $2.6  billion  and 
a  projected  $3.3  billion  over  a  3-year 
period.  The  I- resident  vetoed  it  because 
he  felt  that  it  also  authorized  excessive 
funding  levels. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today,  H.R. 
807C  authorizes  $1.35  billion  for  the  basic 
Federal-State  grant  program  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975.  Assuming  the  other 
open-ended  authorizations  contained  in 
the  bill  are  funded  at  the  level  of  the  ac*- 
minstration's  budget  requests,  H.R.  8070 


wotUd  cost  a  projected  $1.53  billion  over 
a  2-year  period.  This  compares  very  fa- 
vorably to  the  projected  $1.4  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  the  adminiitration's  requested 
budget  levels.  The  spending  levels  in 
H.R.  8070  will  allow  vocational  rehabili- 
tation to  continue  to  expand  the  number 
of  handicapped  individuals  served  and 
rehabilitated  by  the  program. 

The  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  can 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  its  efforts 
both  to  improve  and  expand  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program.  The  bill 
introduced  by  Congre.'^smen  Robison, 
EscH,  Erlenborn,  Anderson,  and  myself 
on  March  28,  and  cosponsored  by  more 
than  90  of  our  Republican  colleagues,  was 
a  vital  instrument  in  focusing  legislative 
attention  on  the  possibilities  for  a  con- 
structive compromise  bill.  I  think  that 
we  are  all  very  much  pleased  that  H.R. 
8070  is  structured  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated in  our  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  today  that  we  will  con- 
tinue the  work  Congress  started  53  years 
ago  by  passing  this  legislation  and  assur- 
ing the  successful  future  of  our  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Lehman*  ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8070.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BRADEMAS ) ,  for  his  diligent  work  in  re- 
vising this  bill,  which  I  believe  will  enable 
us  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  serve  a  great 
htmianitarian  need.  Under  this  bill,  im- 
fortunate  people  who  are  handicapped 
will  now  have  a  way  to  become  useful 
members  of  society. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid». 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  leadersliip. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8070,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  This 
bill  has  now  been  twice  vetoed  by  the 
President,  most  recently  in  March  of  this 
year.  In  a  second  effort  to  deal  with  ma- 
jor administration  objections  to  this  leg- 
islation, the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  once  again  made  numerous 
revisions. 

I  strenuously  opposed  the  original 
vetoes  and  regret  the  necessity  to  make 
further  cuts  in  what  was,  in  its  original 
form,  rn  excellent  piece  of  legislation. 
However.  H.R.  8070,  the  bill  before  us 
today,  still  contains  the  bo  sic  elements  of 
a  comprehensive  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitption  services  which  are  vitallv 
needed  for  New  York  St;\te  and  the  Na- 
tion, ard  I  thus  urge  its  passage  and  sup- 
port by  ♦^he  President. 

I  would  like  to  make  special  mention 
of  several  important  components  of  this 
bill  contained  in  title  II — special  Fed- 
eral responsibilities.  First,  is  a  provision 
for  research  and  training  in  the  field  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  efforts  to  brini  to- 
gether in  biomedical  enuinoerln-^  nroi- 
ects  the  tnlents  of  scimti-^*':  and  en^l 
neers  to  rdvance  prosthetic  and  oth?' 


mobility  devices.  Second,  is  a  provision 
which  establishes  a  program  for  spinaP^ 
cord  injury  research,  to  include  support 
of  spinal  cord  injury  projects  and  dem- 
onstrations. This  program,  established 
with  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  How- 
ard Rusk,  director  of  the  New  York 
University  Institute  of  Rehabilitative 
Medicine,  hopefully  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  imder  control  the  now 
largely  fragmented  efforts  in  the  res- 
toration of  victims  of  this  severely  dis- 
abling condition.  Third  is  a  program  for 
end-stage  renal  disease  research  includ- 
ing support  of  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions for  providing  special  services,  arti- 
ficial kidneys  and  supplies  necessary  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  individuals  suffer- 
ing from  such  disease.  With  regard  to 
this  program,  let  me  also  mention  that 
this  will  not  be  duplicative  of  care  pro- 
vided imder  H.R.  1,  last  year's  social 
security  amendments.  End  state  renal 
disease  coverage  under  medicare  only 
applies  after  90  days  and  only  for  those 
who  are  over  65  and  eligible  or  under  65 
but  disabled.  There  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  individuals  in  this  coimtn'*  who 
need  help  long  before  they  are  totally 
disabled.  In  addition,  the  suttcommittee 
during  hearings  heard  testimony  that 
as  many  as  25,000  people,  including 
thousands  in  New  York  might  have  been 
saved  had  this  service  been  available. 
Further,  provisions  are  made  in  the  bill 
to  insure  that  no  duplications  will  occiu- 
when  such  service  is  provided  under 
other  authority. 

The  handicapped  in  our  society  have 
been  neglected  far  too  long.  This  legis- 
lation provides  them  with  perhaps  their 
only  opportunity  to  return  to  a  produc- 
tive life.  Let  us  not,  in  the  name  of  false 
economies,  continue  this  neglect. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana ( Mr.  HuDNUT  I . 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  for  yielding, 
and  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  that  have  l>een  made  in 
support  of  H.R.  8070.  Having  voted 
against  the  previous  vocational  rehabili- 
tation bill  (H.R.  17 1  becatise  I  felt  it 
was  indulging  in  the  politics  of  excess, 
spending  too  much  money  and  creating 
too  much  bureaucracy,  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  supporting  this  bill,  which 
seems  to  me  to  represent  an  honest  at- 
tempt at  responsible  fiscal  con.servatism. 
The  handicapped  in  America  are  an  im- 
portant, and  oft  neglected,  .sc-zment  of 
our  s(X'ifty.  and  I  am  ca'-tinc  mv  vote 
today  for  them,  and  for  this  till. 

Mr.  ERADEMAG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
address  a  question  to  my  fri-^nd  from 
Indiana  'Mr.  Landgkebe)  who  innirated 
his  support  for  the  bill  befnre  thr  .->ther 
hody.  I  should  iike  the  srcntltninn  t-i  t'U 
the  Mem'^crs  of  the  TI-  vs?  w  hat  th  ofT.'vt 
of  pa  .'^u.o  ol  that  oth-;-  bill  wc-'jid  I r  on 
the  ri'locition  c!  ni-fry  to  th?  -everal 
.-t -.*.«»«•? 

Tlr.  I  *«NtV7^'  •'F.  Mr  Sppik"!',  I  do 
n«it  I  •\'.\  ■  I  n.ni  a  .I'if'fd  to  ?.•  .  •  er  t'-.-it 
qi-biion. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  distressed  to 
hear  mv  friend  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Speakrr.     iy  that  he  is  not  qualified  to 
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answer  my  question.  For  the  effect  of 
the  allocation  of  funds  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  handicapped  persons  in  the 
several  States  is  of  absolutely  funda- 
mental consequence  to  our  decision. 

I  can  tell  my  friend  from  Indiana  that 
I  have  in  front  of  me  a  letter  from  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  Administration— a  letter  de- 
livered to  me  this  morning — which  says, 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  supported 
by  my  friend  from  Indiana: 

We  do  not  understand  the  manner  In 
which  the  Secretary  would  be  directed  to 
distribute  both  the  basic  amounts  author- 
ized and  excess  amounts 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  might  ask  my 
colleague 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  May  we  have  regular 
order.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  has 
been  demanded. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Then  the  Commis- 
sioner goes  ahead  to  say 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  shall  not  yield  untU 
I  finish. 

The  Commissioner  goes  ahead  to  say 
that  for  this  reason,  namely  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  understand  the 
manner  in  which  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  allocate  the  funds,  they  are 
unable  to  prepare  a  table  that  describes 
which  States  would  get  how  much  money. 

I  can  say.  however,  that  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  which  is  the 
major  organization  of  rehabilitation 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  has  given 
its  judgment  that,  under  the  other  body's 
bill,  every  State  would  lose  money. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
title  of  H.R.  8070  has  a  familiar  ring,  it  is 
because  we  have  traveled  this  road  sev- 
eral times  over  the  past  year  or  so.  Re- 
viewing the  history  of  this  bill  will  serve 
no  purpose,  but  there  perhaps  is  a  pur- 
pose in  discussing  a  theme  surrounding 
it — that  H.R.  8070  is  not  perfect. 

Perfect,  like  beauty,  is  in  the  eyes  of 
the  beholder.  At  this  point  in  time,  to 
those  people  in  need  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion assistance  H.R.  8070  offers,  it  is  no 
doubt  a  masterpiece.  In  my  view,  they 
have  had  an  agonizing  time  waiting  for 
enactment  of  a  new  Rehabilitation  Act. 
If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  probably 
make  some  additional  changes;  but  we 
cannot  each  of  us  have  our  way.  The 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
been  more  than  willing  to  bend — not  as 
far  as  all  of  us  would  have  liked,  but  I 
think  the  changes  in  the  bill  thus  far 
have  been  significant.  I  point  to  the  au- 
thorization levels  in  the  bill  as  an  ex- 
ample. In  the  vetoed  bill  last  October, 
the  authorization  level  was  $3.4  billion. 
In  March  it  was  $2.6  billion,  and  this  bill 
is  $1.3  billion  and  is  the  administration's 
budget  request  for  the  basic  State  pro- 
grams. 

Title  II  of  the  bill,  which  created  so 
much  controversy  and  objection,  has 
been  eliminated :  five  special  emphasis  or 
categorical  programs  were  deleted;  and 
all  of  the  advisory  coimcils  and  commis- 
sions were  also  deleted.  All  in  all,  the 


committee  went  a  long  way  toward  an- 
swering objections  that  have  been  raised. 

H.R.  8070  still  has  provisions  for  mort- 
gage insurance  and  annual  interest 
grants.  It  still  sets  up  an  OfBce  of  the 
Handicapped.  The  Senate  bill  but  not 
the  House  bill  changes  the  allotment 
formula.  I  think  that  it  is  more  impor- 
tant at  this  point  to  get  a  bill  enacted 
into  law  and  allow  the  committee  to  hold 
the  extensive  hearings  on  the  formula 
that  have  been  promised  both  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
BRADEMAS"  and  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  i  Mr.  Perkins*  . 

I  would  also  suggest  that  many  of  the 
points  of  difference  that  remain  in  the 
bill  can  be  resolved  in  conference.  The 
few  differences  that  remain  between  this 
bill  and  its  apparent  counterpart  in  the 
other  body  surely  can  be  resolved. 

I  believe  that  the  rehabilitation  legis- 
lation is  both  beneficial  to  the  vocation- 
ally handicapped  and  responsive  to  the 
majority  of  criticisms  that  were  directed 
against  the  previous  bills.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
today. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  has  brought 
to  the  fioor  of  the  House  a  new  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill — one  that  represents 
an  effort  to  compromise  as  between  the 
position  taken  by  this  administration  and 
the  legislation  vetoed  earlier  this  year. 

This  attempt  to  reach  a  compromise, 
imperfect  as  it  may  be,  was  long  overdue. 
On  March  8,  when  the  first  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill  was  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House,  I  delivered  myself  of  a  "com- 
plaint"— the  complaint  being  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  middle  ground — no  mid- 
dle road — no  room  to  compromise — and 
no  one  with  whom  to  compromise. 

The  futility  of  the  exercise  we  engaged 
in  that  day  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. The  bill  was  vetoed,  and  the  veto 
was  sustained. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  it  was  the  Sen- 
ate who  sustained  the  veto.  However,  in 
anticipation  that  House  action  on  the 
veto  was  going  to  be  necessary.  I  had 
drafted  a  statement  for  delivery  on  the 
House  floor.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
that  statement: 

It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  some 
compromise  Is  necessary,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Initiative  for  achieving  compromise 
should  come  from  the  Congress. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  tMr.  Broy- 
HiLL)  and  myself  undertook  an  effort 
to  draft  a  compromise  bill  that  would 
represent  an  accommodation  between 
the  committee  bill,  S.  7,  and  the  adminis- 
tration position,  at  that  time  represented 
by  the  so-called  Landgrebe  substitute. 

Clearly,  neither  Mr.  Broyhill  or  my- 
self are  experts  on  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion— more  expert  now  than  when  we 
began,  but  still  not  possessing  the  ex- 
pertise that  other  Members  may  have  on 
this  issue. 

Nevertheless,  we  were  drawn  to  this 
effort  out  of  a  shared,  deep  concern  for 
the  future  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
We  felt  deeply,  and  still  do,  that  we.  in 
the  Congress,  had  then,  and  continue  to 


have,  an  obligation  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ences that  may  exist  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

Soon  after  our  effort  was  underway, 
we  were  joined  by  Congressman  Marvin 
EscH.  Congressman  John  Erlenborn 
and  Congressman  John  Anderson.  We 
did  introduce  our  compromise  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill.  Eventually,  it  was  co- 
sponsored  by  nearly  100  Members  of  the 
House. 

Those  of  us  directly  Involved  in  this 
effort  to  reach  a  compromise  on  this  im- 
portant program  did  not  leave  the  effort 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  legislation. 
Individually  and  collectively,  we  not  only 
brought  our  bill  to  the  attention  of  the 
administration,  but  sought  the  adminis- 
tration's views  on  and  support  for  our 
bill. 

It  is  my  own  feeling  that  our  efforts 
helped  pave  the  way  for  the  negotiations 
which  followed  and  formed  the  basis  for 
the  legislation  we  have  before  us,  today. 

The  bill,  H.R.  8070.  which  we  have 
under  consideration  today  is,  though 
not  identical,  very  similar  to  the  Robi- 
son-Broyhill  -  Esch-Erlenbom-Anderson 
compromise. 

It  is  a  good  bill.  Admittedly,  it  does 
not  contain  all  of  the  provisions  each  of 
us  individually  might  like  to  have  had 
Included  but.  after  all,  that  Is  the  es- 
sence of  compromise. 

In  any  case,  the  bill  does  not  only  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  the  impor- 
tant vocational  rehabilitation  program, 
but  does  allow  for  its  reasonable  expan- 
sion and  growth — reasonable  from  both 
a  practical  and  fiscal  standpoint. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  find 
it  possible  to  act  quickly  on  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  we  will  have  the  needed  leg- 
islative authority  on  June  30,  1973,  when 
the  present  authority  expires  for  this  es- 
sential program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  essential,  particularly 
In  the  unique  climate  of  the  present,  that 
Congress  act  responsibly — that  Congress 
take  the  initiative — that  Congress  be  re- 
sDonsive— that  Congress  participate  in  a 
meaningful  dialog  with  the  Executive— 
so  that  maybe — just  maybe — we  can 
prove  wrong  those  gloomy  prognostica- 
tors — those  people  who  have  begim  to 
question  the  viability  of  our  political  sys- 
tem on  the  grounds  that  reasonable  men 
can  no  longer  reason  together. 

I  do  believe  that  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation bill  demonstrates  that  we 
can  reason  together  and  that  Congress 
does  have  the  capability  to  take  the 
initiative  and,  to  be  responsive.  It  is  a 
rattern  that  we  should  continue  to  fol- 
low. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  bill.  For  more  than  50  years  we  have 
had  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
to  work  with  handicapped  persons. 
Through  such  programs  they  gain  skills 
needed  in  business  and  Industry,  skills 
that  enable  them  to  get  and  hold  jobs, 
to  become  useful  members  of  society. 
They  are  an  important  segment  of  the 
Nation's  work  force. 

H.R.  8070  is  a  good  bill.  It  compares 
favorably  with  H.R.  6511  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
believe  it  will  meet  the  most  serious  ob- 
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jectlons  of  the  President  when  he  vetoed 
S.  7  earlier  this  spring. 

For  example,  H.R.  8070  authorized 
$1.35  billion  for  basic  State  services  in 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  which  is  iden- 
tical to  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest. While  I  recognize  that  this  bill 
also  includes  open-ended  authorizations 
for  research,  construction,  training,  and 
other  services,  I  think  we  can  see  to  it, 
through  the  appropriations  process,  that 
outlays  for  such  services  are  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds. 

Title  II  of  the  vetoed  bill  is  eliminated 
in  H.R.  8070,  thus  removing  one  of  the 
administration's  major  objections  to  S.  7. 
Title  II  would  have  extended  services  to 
persons  who  are  so  severely  handicapped 
that  they  have  no  identifiable  employ- 
ment potential.  They  certainly  need  help 
but  it  is  questionable  that  this  is  the  type 
of  program  through  which  such  assist- 
ance should  be  extended.  Instead,  H.R. 
8070  provides  for  a  comprehensive  study 
and  research  and  demonstration  project 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  helping 
such  persons.  Recommendations  based 
on  these  studies  are  to  be  made  within  2 
years — by  June  30, 1975. 

In  addition,  this  bill  will  eliminate  sev- 
eral categorical  grant  programs  opposed 
by  the  President.  Because  they  overlap 
and  duplicate  existing  services.  It  also 
eliminates  four  of  the  advisory  groups 
which  the  administration  found  objec- 
tionable. 

In  brief.  I  find  this  bill  a  good  com- 
promise bill  and  support  its  enactment. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  UlinoiE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  handicapped  citizens  need  programs 
to  help  make  them  functional,  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society.  The  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  will 
give  these  neglecved  citizens  training 
programs  that  culminate  Into  job  op- 
portunities. The  best  help  is  self-help 
and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
gives  our  handicapped  citizens  a  chance 
to  help  themselves.  Under  this  program 
even  the  severely  handicapped  Individ- 
ual has  opportunity  for  rehabilitation. 
Rehabilitation  combined  with  job  train- 
ing enables  our  handicapped  citizens  to 
support  themselves. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration vetoed  an  earlier  version  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  Stat- 
ing tha.  the  bill  outstripped  the  required 
budget  request  levels  and  objecting  to 
programs  for  the  severely  handicapped, 
it  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  Yet  as 
we  have  seen  and  will  continue  to  see. 
a  Government  investment  in  aid  to  the 
handicapped  cannot  be  a  waste. 

For  example,  last  year  under  similar 
programs  51.084  handicapped  persons 
were  receiving  public  assistance  before 
they  were  rehabill  ated.  This  number 
was  17  percent  of  all  persons  rehabili- 
tated and  represented  an  increase  of  26 
percent  over  the  number  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients  rehabiUtated  the 
year  before.  In  1972  more  than  312,000 
disabled  people  were  rehabilitated  and 
each  public  assistance  recipient  rehabil- 
itated represents  an  average  savings  of 
$650  in  public  assistance  payments.  This 
is  a  net  savings  of  over  $34  million  a  year 
to  our  taxpayers.  The  new  expanded 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  gives  the 


handicapped  the  opportunity  to  help 
themselves.  No  longer  will  these  citizens 
be  forced  to  remaii  on  our  Nation's  wel- 
fare rolls.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  provides  job  opportunities 
for  our  handicapped  allowing  them  to 
become  self-supporting  taxpaying  citi- 
zens. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 

1973  will  increase  the  scope  of  assistance 
to  the  handicapped  individual  and  go  on 
to  include  the  severely  handicapped. 
Clearly,  past  experience  has  shown  us 
that  Federal  investment  in  our  handi- 
capped is  valuable.  We  will  always  wel- 
come and  admire  the  rehabilitated 
citizen  who  has  conquered  his  handicap 
and  become  a  productive  member  of 
society. 

To  better  facilitate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  Illinois  will  receive  an  estimated 
$21,202,454   in   1973   and   $24,275,633   in 

1974  for  the  programs  incorporated  in 
the  act. 

It  is  my  hope  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  provide  new  help  as  well  as  a  hope 
for  our  handicapped  citizens. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  pleases  me 
that  the  adoption  of  my  proposals  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  handicapped  people  in 
employment,  and  in  the  issuance  of  Fed- 
eral grants,  have  been  incorporated  into 
this  compromise  bill.  Although  the  re- 
vised bill  is  better  than  nothing,  it  is 
a  cutback  in  funds  at  a  time  when  in- 
adequate educational  facilities  for  the 
handicapped  is  becoming  a  visible 
national  scandal. 

The  veto  of  the  original  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill  was  a  shameful  and 
cruel  display  of  power  against  millions 
of  children.  This  newly  revised  bill  is  a 
"band-aid"  that  does  not  even  begin  to 
serve  the  real  needs  of  the  country — all 
50  States  provide  inadequate  services. 

The  Congress  must  begin  to  recognize 
the  estimated  4' 2  million  children  who 
are  denied  special  services  in  the  schools 
of  America.  This  shocking  figure  means 
that  60  percent  of  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  ignored  and  untreated. 

I  cannot  fully  rejoice  with  the  passage 
of  today's  revised  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  We  are  just  beginning  to  do  too 
little  as  the  dimension  of  the  problem 
grows  in  geometric  proportions.  When 
the  Congress  begins  to  pass  legislation 
to  insure  and  provide  educational  serv- 
ices for  all  of  our  children — then  we  can 
rejoice. 

Recent  disclosures  concerning  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education's  mishandled 
contracts  to  aid  handicapped  children — 
further  jeopardize  any  type  of  legisla- 
tion to  help  these  children. 

The  bugaboo  here  is  that  HEW  itself 
apparently  has  no  intention  of  making 
the  grants,  even  if  further  funds  are 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  already  sitting 
on  mounds  of  impounded  funds,  that 
were  designated  to  help  handicapped 
children. 

The  Congress  must  seriously  begin  to 
consider  proposals  that  will  begin  to  pro- 
vide creative  solutions  to  the  problems. 
In  ancient  Greece,  in  the  city-state  of 
Sparta,  the  people  would  take  the  handi- 
capped newborn,  and  leave  them  to  die 


of  exposure  on  the  mountainside.  Are  we 
guilty  of  the  same  type  of  gross  neglect 
in  this  country? 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  now  begin 
to  counter  this  historic  trend  of  negligent 
cruelty  to  handicapped  children,  with 
new  solutions  and  more  money. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
8070,  as  amended. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  384,  nays  13. 
not  voting  35.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.   176) 
TEAS — 384 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 

Cfirney.  Ohio 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 
W..  Jr. 


Daniels. 
Domlnick  V. 

Danielson 

Davis.  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Good  ling 
Grasso 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guver 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 


Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Hoimeld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Rarth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

K>TOS 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCol  lister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 
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Mazzoll 

Rlnaldo 

Symington 

Meeds 

Roberts 

Talcott 

Melcher 

Robinson.  Va. 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Mezvlnsky 

Robison.  NY. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Michel 

Rod  i  no 

Teague.  Callf- 

Mi '.ford 

Roe 

Teague.  Tex. 

Miller 

nogers 

Thompson.  N.J 

Mills.  Ark. 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mlnish 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Thone 

Mink 

Rooney.  Fa. 

Thornton 

Mllchell.  Md. 

Rose 

Tleruan 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Rosen-hal 

Udall 

Mlzell 

Rostenkowskl 

Uliman 

Moakley 

Roush 

Van  Deerlln 

MoUohan 

Runnels 

Vander  Jagt 

Montgomery 

Ruppe 

Vanik 

Moorhead. 

Ruth 

Veysey 

Calif. 

Ryan 

Vlgorlto 

More  an 

St  Germain 

Waggonner 

Mosher 

Sandman 

Waldle 

Murphy.  111. 

Sarasln 

Walsh 

Myers 

Sarbanes 

Wampler 

Natcher 

Baylor 

Ware 

Nedzi 

Scherle 

Whalen 

Nix 

Schneebell 

White 

Obey 

Schroeder 

Whitehurst 

O'Brien 

Sebellus 

Whltien 

O'Hara 

Seiberiing 

Wldnall 

ONeUl 

Shipley 

Wiggins 

Owens 

Shrlver 

Williams 

Parris 

Shustsr 

Wilson.  Bob 

Passman 

Sikes 

Wilson. 

Patten 

Sisk 

Charles  H.. 

Pepper 

Skubitz 

Calif. 

Perkins 

Slack 

WKson, 

Pettis 

Smith.  Iowa 

Charles.  Tex. 

Peyser 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Winn 

Pickle 

Snyder 

Wolff 

Pike 

Spence 

Wright 

Poage 

Staggers 

Wyatt 

Podell 

Stanton. 

Wydler 

Powell.  Ohio 

J.  William 

Wylie 

Prever 
Price.  111. 

Stanton. 

Wvman 

James  V. 

Yates 

Price.  Tex. 

Stark 

Yatron 

Prltchard 

Steed 

Young.  Alaska 

Qule 

Steele 

Young,  Fla. 

Quillen 

Steelman 

Young.  Ga. 

Rallsback 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Young.  111. 

Randall 

Stephens 

Young.  S.C. 

Rangei 

Stokes 

Young,  Tex. 

Rees 

Stratton 

Zablockl 

Regula 

Stubblefleld 

Zion 

Reld 

Stuckey 

Zwach 

Reuss 

Studds 

Rhodes 

Sullivan 
NAYS— 13 

Ashbrook 

Crane 

Rousselot 

Baker 

Gross 

Symms 

Camp 

Htib^r 

Treen 

Clawson,  Del 

Landgrebe 

Collins 

Rarick 

NOT  VOTING- 

-35 

Abdnor 

Eckhardt 

Nelsen 

Badillo 

Fisher 

Nichols 

Biaggl 

Pulton 

Patman 

Breaux 

Gray 

Rlegle 

Burke.  Calif. 

Gunter 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Keating 

Roy 

Burleson.  Tex 

.    McKlnney 

Rovbal 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Metcalfe 

Satterfleld 

Carter 

Mlnshall.  Ohio  Shoup 

Casey.  Tex. 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Davis.  Ga. 

MO.SS 

Towell.  Nev. 

Dlggs 

Murphy.  NY. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Shoup. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  McKJaney. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3926 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
3926,  National  Endowment  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  awo-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the  following 

pairs :  ,     „ 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Casey 

of  Texas. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Metcalfe 

Mr    Rlegle  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Towell 
of  Nevada. 


EXCHANGE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1820)  to  direct  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  release  a  condi- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty conveyed  to  the  State  of  Arkansas 
by  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1820 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Act  of 
May  19.  1948  (62  Stat.  240,  U.S.C.  667b), 
or  of  any  other  law,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  the  "Administrator")  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  release,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  certain  portions  of 
the  real  property  which  Is  located  In  the 
county  of  Faulkner,  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
which  was  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Arkansas  by  deed  dated 
June  29.  1949,  the  conditions  in  that  deed 
which  require  that  the  real  property  so 
conveyed — 

( 1 )  be  continuously  used  only  for  the  con- 
servation of  wildlife,  other  than  migratory 
birds:    and 

(2)  revert  to  the  United  States  at  any  time 
It  ceases  to  be  so  used,  or  In  the  event  It 
is  needed  for  national  defense  purposes. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "certain 
portions '  means  those  portions  of  the  real 
property  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Arkansas  by  such  deed  dated 
June  29.  1949.  which  In  part  abut  the  east 
boundary  of  such  real  property  and  which 
lie   generally  east  of  SaltlUo  Road. 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  release  of  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  certain  por- 
tions is  contingent  upon  the  entering  Into  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Administrator  and 
the  State  of  Arkansas  under  which  the  State 


of  Arkansas,  in  consideration  for  the  release 
of  such  conditions  to  the  certain  portions, 
agrees — 

(1 )  to  exchange  such  certain  portions  for 
one  or  more  parcels  of  real  property  which 
are  of  approximately  comparable  value  and 
whl-h  at  least  in  part  abut  any  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  real  property  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  by 
such  deed  dated  June  29,  1949;  and 

(2)  that  the  real  property  so  acquired  by 
exchange  shall  be  continuously  used  only  for 
the  conservation  of  wildlife,  other  than  mi- 
gratory birds,  and  In  the  event  it  is  no  longer 
used  for  su-h  purpose  or  In  the  event  It  is 
needed  for  national  defense  purposes,  title 
thereto  shall  vest  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  release  of  the  conditions  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  not  take  effect  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  certain  portions  until  such  time  as  an 
exchange  of  real  property  for  that  certain 
portion  Is  executed  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  agreement  described  in  subsection 
I  a)  of  this  section. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  di- 
rect the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  release  certain  conditions  with  respect 
to  certain  real  property  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  Arkansas  by  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  the  support  of 
Chairman  Mills'  bill,  H.R.  1820. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1949,  the  War  Assets 
Administration  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Government  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas  approximately  4.200  acres  of 
land  to  be  managed  for  wildlife  conserva- 
tion purposes.  The  conveyance  was  made 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  prop- 
erty would  continue  to  be  used  for  wild- 
life conservation  and,  in  the  event  It 
ever  ceased  to  be  used  for  such  purpose 
or  in  the  event  it  was  needed  for  national 
defense  purposes,  title  thereto  would  re- 
vert to  the  United  States. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  has  indicated 
that  it  would  like  to  exchange  three  smaU 
tracts  of  the  conveyance  containing  ap- 
proximately 200  acres  for  more  desirable 
land  that  could  be  more  appropriately 
managed  together  with  the  large  tract, 
containing  approximately  4.000  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  legislation 
would  require  the  land  obtained  in  ex- 
change to  contain  the  same  conditions  as 
the  land  being  exchanged,  I  feel  that  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  Government  will  be 
adequately  protected  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  State  of  Arkansas  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  its  objective  of  managing 
this  land  for  wildlife  conservation  in  a 
more  effective  and  economical  manner. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1820. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
there  are  typographical  printer's  errors 
in  the  printed  version  of  H.R.  1820,  as 
reported,  and  there  are  marked-up 
copies  of  the  bill  at  the  desk  which  show 
the  corrections  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,     the     gentleman     from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
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our  distinguished  chairman  for  having 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1949  the  War  Assets 
Administration  conveyed  to  the  Arkan- 
sas Game  and  Pish  Commission  approxi- 
mately 4,200  acres  of  land  located  in  the 
counties  of  Pulaski  and  Faulkner,  State 
of  Arkansas,  to  be  managed  for  wildlife 
conservation  purposes. 

The  conveyance  was  made  subject  to 
the  requirements  that  the  property 
would  continue  to  be  used  for  wildlife 
conservation  purposes  and  in  the  event 
it  is  no  longer  used  for  such  purposes 
or  in  the  event  it  is  needed  for  national 
defense  purposes,  title  to  the  land  would 
revert  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  1820 
is  to  permit  the  State  of  Arkansas  to 
exchange  three  small  tracts  of  this  con- 
veyance, consisting  of  approximately 
200  acres,  for  certain  other  lands  of 
comparable  value  that  can  be  better 
managed  for  the  preservation  of  wild- 
life. 

In  accomplishing  this  purpose,  section 
1  of  the  bill  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  General  Services  Administration,  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to  re- 
lease the  restrictions  attached  to  the 
conveyance  with  respect  to  the  three 
small  tracts. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  provide 
that  the  release  of  the  conditions  would 
be  contingent  upon  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  State  of 
Arkansas  entering  into  an  agreement 
under  which  the  State  would  agree: 
First,  to  exchange  the  three  small  tracts 
for  one  or  more  parcels  of  land  of 
approximately  comparable  value  and 
which  at  least  in  part  would  abut  any 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  other  land 
described  in  the  1949  deed;  and  second, 
that  the  real  property  acquired  in  ex- 
change would  be  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  those  released  on  the  three 
small  tracts.  However,  the  bill  would 
provide  that  the  conditions  attached  to 
the  three  small  tracts  would  not  be 
released  until  such  time  as  the  three 
small  tracts  are  actually  exchanged 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1820  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  agencies  reporting 
on  the  legislation  and  the  Arkansas 
Game  and  Pish  Commission.  It  was  unan- 
imously reported  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  not  result  in 
any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  a  good  bill 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  understand  that  the 
State  of  Arkansas  would  make  available 
to  the  U.S.  Government  200  acres  or 
some  such  approximate  amount  and  the 
Government  would  make  available  to 
the  State  some  4.000  acres? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  The  answer  is  that 
this  aCfords  the  opportunity  for  land 
exchange.  The  boundaries  of  the  refuge 


involved  would  remain  approximately 
the  same.  There  will  be  an  exchange 
of  approximately  200  acres  and  that  is 
all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  monetary 
consideration  involved? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No  monetary  consid- 
eration is  involved.  There  is  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  there  is 
no  dissipation  of  Federal  land  resources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  mineral 
rights? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  mineral  rights 
have  already  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  whom? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  By  the  GSA. 

I  would  like  to  refer  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  the  report  on  page  5  which 
reads  as  follows : 

On  April  28.  1959,  the  mineral  interests 
were  sold  to  a  private  person,  pursuant  to 
the  powers  and  authority  contained  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  Therefore. 
In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  both 
GSA  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  this  section  of  the  bill  was  no  longer 
needed,  your  Committee  deleted  Section  3 
from  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  will  note  that  section 
3  of  the  bill,  as  introduced,  is  deleted 
because  it  is  no  longer  needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  condition  with 
respect  to  migratory  waterfowl? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  inform  the 
gentleman  that  any  time  the  land  ex- 
changed ceases  to  be  used  for  refuge 
purposes  it  reverts  back  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  would  not  in  any 
way  create  a  select  hunting  reserve  for 
private  use  in  that  area,  would  it? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell)  has  so  adequately  explained, 
this  legislation  is  needed  in  order  to 
permit  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  con- 
vey approximately  200  acres,  without 
any  revlsionary  interests  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  not  contiguous  to  the 
main  wildlife  management  area,  and 
to  acquire  lands  contiguous  to  the  area 
of  comparable  value  for  greater  resource 
management  and  control.  We  have  ade- 
quately protected  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  by  requiring  that  these 
new  lands  to  be  bought  by  the  State  of 
Arkansas  will  revert  to  the  United  States 
if  needed  for  national  security  purposes 
or  If  the  land  is  no  longer  needed  or  used 
for  wildlife  purposes. 

There  are  no  costs  to  the  bill.  The 
administration  supports  the  legislation, 
as  does  the  minority  membership  of  the 
committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
1820.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 


rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GREAT  DISMAL  SWAMP   NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3620)  to  establish  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3620 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  established  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
to  be  known  as  the  "Great  Dismal  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuge"  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Refuge").  The 
Refuge  shall  consist  of — 

( 1 )  those  lands  and  waters,  comprising 
forty-nine  thousand  ninety-seven  and  eleven 
one-thousandths  acres,  of  which  a  40  per 
centum  undivided  mterest  therein  was  grant- 
ed to  the  United  States  of  America  by  The 
Nature  Conservancy  by  deed  dated  February 
22.  1973,  and  which  are  more  particularly  de- 
scribed in  exhibit  A  of  the  deed,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1973,  by  which  such  Interest  In  such 
lands  and  waters  was  granted  to  The  Nature 
Conservancy  by  the  Union  Camp  Corpora- 
tion (and  such  deeds  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. Department  of  the  Interior);  and 

(2)  such  additional  lands  and  waters  and 
interests  therein  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  Act  as 
the  "Secretary")  may  acquire  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Until  such  time  as  the  remaining  un- 
di\-lded  interest  in  the  lands  and  waters  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section 
is  granted  to  the  Secretary,  he  shall  lease 
such  remaining  Interest  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  2.  Subject  to  such  restrictions,  condi- 
tions, and  reservations  as  are  specified  In  the 
deeds  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  administer  the  lands 
and  waters  and  int«rests  therein  within  the 
Refuge  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Ad- 
mliUstratlon  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd- 
668ee).  except  that  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
such  additional  statutory  authority  as  may 
be  available  to  him  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources, the  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities,  and  Interpretative  educa- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Refuge,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Corps  of  Engineers,  shall 
enter  into  such  consultations  and  take  such 
cooperative  actions  as  they  deem  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  Insure  that  any  naviga- 
tional or  other  uses  made  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
Refuge  and,  In  this  regard,  particular  atten- 
tion shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  with  respect  to  maintain- 
ing an  appropriate  water  level  In  Lake  Drum- 
mond. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange,  such  lands  and  waters 
and  interests  therein  (including  inholdlngs) 
that  are  adjacent  to  the  lands  and  waters 
described  in  subsection  (aid)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  and  are  within  the  area 
known  as  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  located 
in  the  States  of  Vlrlgnla  and  North  Carolina 
as  he  determines  to  be  suitable  to  carry  out 
the   purposes  of   this   Act;    except   that   the 
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Secretary  may  not  acquire  any  such  lands 
and  waters  and  Interests  therein  by  purchase 
or  exchange  without  first  taking  Into  account 
such  recommendations  as  may  result  from 
the  study  required  under  Public  Law  92-478, 
approved  October  9.  1972  (86  Stat.  793-794). 
Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3620,  a  bill  that  was 
introduced  by  the  entire  Virginia  delega- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
establish  by  an  act  of  Congress  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
To  be  included  in  the  refuge  would  be 
the  49.000-acre  tract  of  lands  and  waters 
located  in  the  State  of  Virginia  that  was 
donated  to  the  U.S.  Government  by  the 
Union  Camp  Corp.  through  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  Also  to  be  included  in  the 
refuge  would  be  such  additional  lands  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ac- 
quire in  the  future  in  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  results  of  the 
study  now  imderway  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  commend  the  Union  Camp  Corp.  and 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  the  unpaid 
middleman,  for  making  this  historical 
and  most  unique  swamp  available  to  the 
people  of  this  country  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  conservation  of  our  valuable 
fisheries  and  wildlife  resources.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  other  property  holders 
of  valuable  wildlife  habitat  and  con- 
servation groups  will  follow  the  example 
set  by  these  two  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  passage  of  H.R.  3620. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Downing)  . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3620.  legislation  which  I. 
along  with  all  my  fellow  Virginians  in 
the  House,  introduced  as  a  foUowup  to 
legislation  which  received  the  Congress 
approval  last  year  and  became  public 
law.  That  bill  provided  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  most  desirable  and  most 
feasible  means  for  protecting  and  pre- 
serving the  area  known  as  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,  which  is  located  in  our 
beloved  Virginia  and  neighboring  North 
Carolina.  Although  the  overall  study  has 
not  been  completed,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
swamp  will  be  used  as  a  wildlife  refuge. 
The  implementation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram was  facilitated  by  the  willingness 
of  the  Union  Camp  Corp..  to  donate  its 
entire  holdings  in  the  swamp,  which 
comprise  over  70  square  miles  and  con- 
stitute approximately  one-half  of  the 
swamp  in  Virginia,  for  preservation  and 
protection  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
first  portion  of  the  donation,  which  over- 
all involves  20  percent  of  the  swamp's 
area,  has  been  completed  and  was  ac- 


complished through  the  efforts  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Nature  Conservancy,  a 
nonprofit  organization  which  acquires 
natural  areas  for  preservation  in  the 
public  interest.  The  Nature  Conservancy 
served  as  an  unpaid  middleman  and  de- 
serves our  praise  and  appreciation  for 
its  efforts  in  acquiring  this  Isind  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  refuge  to  foster 
wildlife  preservation. 

The  designation  of  the  area  as  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  which  would  be  accomplished 
by  the  enactment  of  my  bill,  is  fitting  and 
proper.  The  Dismal  Swamp  contains 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  seldom 
seen  elsewhere.  For  some  it  is  the  north- 
ern end  of  their  range:  A  unique  native 
species  of  birds  nest  in  the  swamp,  and 
one  of  the  last  native  breeding  popula- 
tions of  black  bears  in  the  East  is  there. 
Insects,  fishes,  frogs,  mammals,  and  a 
varied  assortment  of  plants  combine  in  a 
unique  community.  At  the  heart  of  the 
swamp,  on  the  property  being  conveyed 
by  Union  Camp,  is  Lake  Drummond, 
covering  nearly  3,000  acres  whose  un- 
usually pure  waters  are  essential  to  the 
swamp  ecosystems. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  preserve  this 
unique  area  and  the  willingness  of  its 
owner  to  donate  it  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  purposes  of  preservation,  I  see 
no  possible  objection  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill  which  would  establish  a  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  Geat  Dismal 
Swamp.  It  was  unanimously  passed  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeld, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year  the  Union  Camp  Corp., 
by  way  of  the  Nature  Conservancy,  an 
impaid  middleman,  made  the  largest  sin- 
gle donation  ever  made  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  wildlife  conservation  pur- 
poses. The  gift  consisted  of  a  40  percent 
undivided  interest  in  49.097  acres  of  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  located  in  the  State 
of  Virginia.  One  of  the  conditions  at- 
tached to  the  deed  of  conveyance  was  a 
requirement  that  this  land  would  have 
to  be  administered  as  a  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  should 
it  ever  cease  to  be  used  as  a  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  then  title  thereto  would 
revert  to  the  donor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
prompted  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  to  report  the  legis- 
lation under  consideration  today  was  to 
prevent  this  possibility  of  reverter  from 
ever  occurring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly  explained,  section 
1  of  H.R.  3620  would  establish  by  an  act 
of  Congress  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  To  be  included  in 
the  refuge  would  be  the  49,000-acre  tract 
of  land  deeded  by  Union  Camp  Corp.  and 
the  Nature  Conservancy  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Also  to  be  included  in  the  refuge 
would  be  such  additional  lands  and  wa- 
ters and  interests  therein  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  acquire  in  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  in  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  also  would  require 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease  the 
remaining  undivided  interest — consisting 
of  60  percent  as  of  this  date — of  the 
49,000-acre  tract  of  land  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate until  such  time  as  the  remaining 
undivided  interest  in  this  tract  is  granted 
to  the  Secretary,  estimated  to  be  over  the 
next  3  to  4  years. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  administer 
the  lands  and  waters  within  the  refuge 
in  accordance  with  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended.  However,  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  49,000-acre  tract 
of  land,  such  lands  would  be  required  to 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
restrictions,  conditions,  and  reservations 
specified  in  the  deeds  of  the  donors. 

In  addition,  section  2  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  utilize  such  additional  statutory  au- 
thority as  may  be  available  to  him  to  as- 
sist in  the  management  and  development 
of  the  area. 

Also,  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  area,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
be  required  to  coordinate  their  efforts  to 
see  that  navigational  and  other  uses  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  do  not  adver- 
sely affect  the  refuge.  In  this  regard, 
particular  attention  would  be  required 
to  be  given  to  maintaining  an  appro- 
priate level  of  water  in  Lake  Drummond, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  49,000-acre  gift. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase,  or  exchange, 
lands  and  waters  adjacent  to  the  49,000- 
acre  tract  and  which  are  considered  a 
part  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  in  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
However,  the  Secretary  would  not  be  au- 
thorized to  acquire  any  additional  areas 
by  purchase  or  exchange  until  after  a 
study  has  been  completed  of  the  area 
and  he  has  given  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  made  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-478.  The  studj- 
is  required  to  be  completed  no  later  than 
October  9,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3620,  as  amended, 
has  the  support  of  the  entire  Virginia 
Delegation  and  a  number  of  national 
conservation  groups.  It  was  unanimous- 
ly reported  by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  I  urge  its 
prompt  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Gross  ) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  this 
bill  open-ended? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  tell  my  good 

friend  from  Iowa,  it  was  for  the  reasons 

which  are  listed  on  page  8  of  the  report. 

For  operation  and  maintenance  the 

refuge  will  cost : 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  $43,000. 
Fical  year  1974.  $60,000. 
Fiscal  year  1975,  $240,000. 
Fiscal  year  1976,  $265,000. 
Fiscal  year  1977,  $290,000. 
And  fiscal  year  1978,  $315,000. 
These  are  the  cost  estimates  that  are 
required  to  be  submitted  by  reason  of 
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the  rules  of  this  body  with  regard  to  the 
legislation  now  before  us.  [ 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Departaaient 
of  the  Interior  has  estimated  that  it  wlH 
cost  an  additional  $100,000  for  develop- 
ment of  the  refuge  master  plan. 

I  will  advise  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa,  that  there  can  be  no  further  ex- 
penditure of  money,  particularly  for  land 
acquisition,  until  the  study  refeiTed  to 
in  the  bill  is  completed.  The  committee 
has  chosen  to  make  an  open-ended  rec- 
ommendation for  that  purpose  because 
we  will  have  to  act  at  a  time  later  with 
regard  to  land  acquisition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  there  be 
$43,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  which  has 
only  a  comparatively  few  days  to  rim? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  may  be  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  cut  that  figure  back.  We 
want  to  remember  that  this  legislation 
has  been  some  while  in  coming  to  the 
floor.  The  cost  estimate,  considering  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  may  be  a  little 
bit  out  of  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  $60,000  is  to  be  provided,  and  then 
in  fiscal  year  1978  it  jumps  to  $315,000. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  more  than 
five  times  increase  in  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  this  area. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect on  the  figures. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  that 
refuges  do  not  do  much  good  just  sitting 
there.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  develop  ref- 
uges for  two  purposes.  First  is  the  pro- 
tection of  wildlife  and  migratory  water- 
fowl, and  second  is  for  the  incidental 
public  use  for  public  recreation,  public 
information,  public  education,  and  other 
enjoyments  of  that  sort  which  the  public 
can  derive  from  the  refuge  system. 

What  will  happen  with  this  refuge  is 
that  there  will  be  a  program  of  outdoor 
recreation,  a  progi-am  of  interpretative 
education,  visitor  centers,  so  that  the 
people  may  enjoy  the  absolutely  unique 
area,  which  was  recognized  to  have 
unique  beauty  back  in  the  time  of  George 
Washington,  who  was  the  first  owner  of 
this  land  in  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
committee  did  not  insert  the  cost  figure 
in  the  bill  instead  of  leaving  it  open 
ended.  We  are  taking  no  position  here 
today  over  what  the  expenditures  will  be 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  years.  The  1)111  Is 
entirely  open  ended  and  entirelj^p  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  Im  op- 
posed to  open-ended  authorization  bills. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  I  would  inform  him  that 
rarely  has  the  OfHce  of  Management  and 
Budget  allowed  the  refuge  system  the 
amount  of  money  they  actually  needed 
to  properly  perform  their  duties. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  White- 

HURST) . 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  reiterate  my  support  for  the  bill 
now  before  us.  H.R.  3620,  which  would 
preserve  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
and  habitat  within  the  Great  Dismal 


Swamp.  The  bill  would  insure  the  pres- 
erva^io^  of  this  area  by  establishing  as 
th^Gre^t  Dismal  Swamp  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  the  nearly  50.000  acres  of  the 
Dismal  jlocated  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
This  acreage,  consisting  of  both  land  and 
water./has  been  donated  to  the  United 
Stetes  by  the  Union  Camp  Corp. 

V/ colleagues  from  Vir^^inia  and  North 
CEtt^lina  and  I  have  long  been  concerned 
that  the  natural  condition  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  be  maintained.  The  entire  Vir- 
ginia delegation  in  the  House  has  spon- 
sored this  bill.  The  basic  reason  for  our 
concern  is  that  the  Dismal  is  the  last 
primitive  and  isolated  area  remaining  on 
the  east  coast.  The  ecology  of  the  swamp 
is  unique.  It  is  a  boimdary  region,  since  it 
marks  the  furthest  point  north  or  south 
that  many  plants  and  animals  are  found. 
It  is  on  the  eastern  flyway  and  has  over 
80  species  of  birds.  Rare  fish  and  animals 
are  found  there.  It  is  essentially  a  peat 
bog,  containing  the  only  peat  fields  still 
forming  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. 

Unfortimately,  there  have  been  en- 
croachments upon  the  integrity  and  nat- 
lu-al  character  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
over  the  years.  The  drainage  of  Lake 
Dnmimond  and  other  water  areas  within 
the  Dismal  has  reduced  the  number  of 
fish  and  amphibians.  In  addition,  car- 
nivores have  been  persistently  hunted, 
and  wolves  and  puma  are  now  completely 
gone.  The  majestic  American  bald  eagle 
and  osprey  are  greatly  diminished.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  a  dozen  ivory  billed 
woodpeckers  could  be  seen  in  1  day.  By 
1930  only  one  was  found,  and  none  exist 
at  the  present  time.  The  Congress  must 
act  now  to  end  these  depredations  upon 
this  natural  wilderness,  so  that  the 
unique  character  of  the  region  can  be 
maintained. 

We  all  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Union  Camp  Corp.  for  donating 
49.097  acres  of  its  property  to  the  United 
States  to  be  administered  as  a  unit  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  The 
value  of  this  gift  is  $12.6  million,  and  It 
is  the  largest  single  donation  ever  made 
to  the  U.S.  Government  for  wildlife  con- 
servation purposes.  In  my  judgment,  one 
of  the  compelling  reasons  for  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  to  guarantee  that  the 
land  is  used  in  the  manner  intended  by 
the  donor.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  help  to 
inspire  other  owners  of  valuable  wildlife 
property  to  follow  suit  by  making  similar 
donations.  If  the  bill  is  not  passed,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  have 
greater  discretion  in  utilizing  the  land, 
thereby  increasing  the  risk  that  at  some 
point  the  refuge  would  be  disestablished. 
This  would  not  only  be  contrary*  to  the 
express  intent  of  the  donor,  but  would 
also  be  unfair  to  the  great  many  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  retain  this  Important 
and  beautiful  part  of  our  natural  heri- 
tage. 

I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  3620. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  is  an  un- 
usual geological  feature  which  straddles 


the  border  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  A  vast  wild  land  of  dense  forest 
and  bog  rather  than  a  typical  swamp,  the 
Great  Dismal  is  a  complex  environment 
of  water,  plants  and  wildlife,  and  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  richest  zoological 
areas  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  Great  Dismal  contains  a  variety 
of  flora  and  fauna,  including  deer,  black 
bear,  small  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

In  1793  George  Washington  deecribed 
the  Dismal  Swamp  as  a  "glorious  para- 
dise" for  wildlife.  Washington  also  pur- 
chased a  large  section  of  the  swamp  and 
attempted  to  drain  it  for  agriculture. 

Since  that  time,  the  swamp  has  seen 
logging  and  occasional  agricultural  ef- 
forts. The  swamp  is  now  estimated  to  be 
a  third  of  its  original  size,  but  it  has  re- 
sisted the  works  of  man  which  would 
have  destroyed  its  character. 

Recently,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Union  Camp  Corp.  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  transfer  70  square 
miles  of  the  swamp  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment for  use  as  a  wildlife  refuge. 
Included  in  the  Union  Camp  gift  is  most 
of  the  land  originally  owned  by  Wash- 
ington. 

This  land  is  now  within  the  rapidly 
gi-owmg  city  of  Chesapeake,  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Although  it  has  with- 
stood agricultural  exploitation  for  200 
years,  we  can  foresee  the  day  when  ur- 
banization would  threaten  to  change  the 
character  of  the  swamp. 

By  designating  this  area  as  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  Wildlife  Refuge,  Con- 
gress can  enable  future  generations  to 
experience  this  "glorious  paradise." 

Nearly  20  million  visitors  annually  use 
national  wildlife  refuges  for  purposes 
carefully  regulated  to  promote  wildlife 
preservation. 

This  bill  also  insures  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Canal  will 
not  damage  the  delicate  environmental 
balance  in  the  swamp.  Because  it  is  a 
swamp,  maintaining  proper  water  levels 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  character  of 
the  swamp. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Mr.  Downing  and 
my  fellow  Virginians  in  the  House  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  3620.  This  bill  matches 
the  need  for  the  preser\'ation  of  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  with  the  willingness  of  the 
largest  landowner  in  the  swamp  to  do- 
nate its  holdings  to  the  U.S.  Government 
for  this  purpose.  I  might  point  out  that 
there  are  no  costs  to  the  taxpayers  other 
than  administering  the  refuge.  This  by 
any  standard  is  a  true  bargain. 

The  wild  character  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  provides  a  direct  link  between 
our  generation  and  the  earliest  historj-  of 
our  Nation.  We  must  preserve  this  link 
for  the  future. 

I  urge  the  immediate  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  (jOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman    from     North     Carolina     (Mr. 

MiZELL)  . 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  there  has  been  a  controversy  of 
sorts  over  whether  to  make  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  on  the  North  Carolina- 
Virginia  border  a  national  wildlife  ref- 
uge. 
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There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  among 
environmental  groups,  private  developers 
and  public  officials,  but  Mrs.  Teague's 
fifth  grade  class  at  Summit  Elementary 
School  in  Winston -Salem,  N.C.,  has  done 
more  than  talk. 

They  have  had  a  bake  sale,  and  they 
have  held  a  bazaar,  and  they  have  raised 
$180,  which  one  student  in  the  class 
says  will  buy  1  acre  of  the  land  in  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp. 

Lacy  James  wTites  that  the  class  has 
had  this  project  going  since  February, 
out  of  a  keen  desire  to  make  the  "Dis- 
mal" a  "national  park." 

Lacy  wrrites: 

We  know  that  we  personally  can  only  buy 
about  an  acre,  but  that's  a  start,  and  we 
hope  to  raise  much  more  money  to  buy  more 
land. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
commend  Mrs.  Teague's  fifth  grade  class 
for  their  efforts,  and  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  concur. 

As  the  students  say,  it  is  only  a  start, 
but  you  have  to  have  a  start  before  you 
can  finish,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  look 
with  favor  on  this  request  of  Mrs. 
Teague's  class. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  3620,  which  would  establish 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  Refuge  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  I  concur  in  the  excel- 
lent explanatory  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downing)  .  The 
legislation  was  sponsored  by  the  entire 
Virginia  delegation  and  unamimously  re- 
ported out  by  your  committee. 

The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  is  a  fragile 
ecological  system  comprised  of  a  host 
of  fish,  wildlife,  flora,  and  other  orga- 
nisms, all  living  in  a  delicate  balance 
dependent  on  the  existing  water  level  of 
Lake  Drummond  in  the  center  of  the 
to-be-created  refuge. 

Historically.  Public  Law  92-478,  en- 
acted in  the  92d  Congress,  authorized  a 
2-year  feasibility  study  on  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp.  However,  the  study  was 
couched  in  terms  of  emphasizing  recrea- 
tional boat  and  other  public  uses  of  this 
fragile  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  which  the 
committee  held,  it  was  concluded  that 
particular  emphasis  should  be  laid  on 
the  need  for  the  preservation  of  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  area  as  a  wildlife  refuge  with 
a  restricted  and  limited  amoimt  of  pub- 
lic use.  The  area  can  be  compared  with 
the  Everglades  in  Florida — not  only  to 
the  degree  that  commercial  development 
encroachment  and  high  public  use  has 
severely  damaged  the  environment,  but 
also  in  regard  to  the  continued  decline  in 
the  Everglades  water  table,  with  a  result- 
ing loss  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  as  a 
result  of  excess  land  drainage  and  ir- 
rigation. 

The  key  to  protection  of  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp  is  Lake  Drummond — as  the 
water  level  of  the  lake  rises  and  falls  due 
to  utilization  of  the  locks  of  the  Drum- 
mond Canal  to  permit  the  passage  of 
pleasure  boats,  the  habitat  area  in  the 
swamp  is  irreparably  damaged.  The  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  to  consider,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  lock  operation  in  the  context  of  wild- 


life management  and  protection,  in  ad- 
dition to  providing  congressional  ap- 
proval for  the  Department's  land  acquisi- 
tion from  Union  Camp  for  wildlife  refuge 
purposes. 

Future  land  acquisitions  In  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  area  will  be  guided  by  the 
results  of  the  Interior  study  so  that  we 
have  no  inherent  conflict  with  this  ear- 
lier enacted  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  bill's  adoption. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  SuLLrvAN)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
3620,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bills  H.R.  1820  and  H.R.  3620  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7935.  FAIR  LABOR  STAND- 
ARDS AMENDMENTS  OF  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  419  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  419 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  7935) 
to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  rates 
under  that  Act.  to  expand  the  coverage  of 
that  Act.  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Misr.ouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin >  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self .such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  increase  called  for  in  the 
minimum  wage  legislation  which  was  re- 


ported out  of  the  Rules  Committee  last 
week  for  debate  and  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today.  We  had  almost 
identical  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  over  a  year  ago  in  behalf  of  the 
millions  of  low-paid  workers  throughout 
the  Nation,  but,  on  account  of  well-orga- 
nized opposition,  the  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation failed  to  go  in  conference  after 
passing  both  House  and  Senate. 

The  present  minimum  wage  legislation 
is  far  more  necessary  today  than  a  year 
ago  last  March  because  the  cost  of  living 
and  profiteering  throughout  the  Nation 
has  continued  to  increase  until  the 
financial  hardships  of  the  low-wage 
families  has  now  descended  to  a  far  more 
critical  stage.  On  March  1  of  last  year 
the  House  Democratic  Steering  Commit- 
tee met  and  unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution supporting  the  then  pending 
minimum  wage  legislation. 

On  the  following  day,  March  2,  1972, 
I  made  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
results  of  that  meeting  of  the  House 
Steering  Committee.  The  same  argu- 
ments and  the  same  reasons  exist  today 
for  an  increase  in  minimum  wage  which 
is  called  for  in  the  1972  minimum  wage 
bill.  Today's  pending  bill  would  raise  the 
minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour  immedi- 
ately and  to  $2.20  1  year  later.  It  would 
extend  coverage  to  more  than  7  million 
additional  workers  providing  a  lower 
minimum  for  full-time  students  and 
phase  out  most  overtime  exemptions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  statement  which  I  made  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  a  year  ago  on 
March  2.  1972,  which  includes  the  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic House  Steering  Committee  and 
also  my  remarks  made  at  that  time  which 
supported  an  immediate  enactment  of 
this  long-delayed  increase  in  minimum 
wage  for  the  low-income  families  of 
America: 
Congressman  Madden "s  Report  on  Minimum 

Wage  Resolution   Passed  by  Democratic 

Steering  Committee,  March  2,  1972 

Mr.  Madden.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday 
afternoon  the  Democratic  Steering  Commit- 
tee met  and  imanlmously  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Whereas  U  has  been  six  years  since  Con- 
gress acted  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage 
or  broaden  its  coverage,  and  whereas  the  cost 
of  living  has  Increased  16  percent  since  the 
Nixon  Administration  took  office,  and  where- 
as the  present  minimum  wage  results  In  fam- 
ily Income  below  the  poverty  line,  and  where- 
as raising  the  minimum  wage  and  broaden- 
ing Its  coverage  will,  by  Increasing  consumer 
purchasing  power,  bolster  the  national  econ- 
omy without  promoting  Inflation,  be  It  re- 
solved by  the  Democratic  Steering  Commit- 
tee that  all  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House  are  urged  to  support  and  vote  for  H Ji. 
7130.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1971. 

"The  above  Resolution  adopted  unani- 
mously by  House  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee yesterday. 

"chairman 
"Ray  J.  Madden,  Indiana. 

"secret  ABT 

"Spark  M.  Matstinaga,  Hawaii. 

"ex  officio 
"Carl  Albert,  Oklahoma. 
"Hale  Boggs,  Louisiana. 
"Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr..  Massachusetts. 
"Olin  E.  Teague.  Texas. 
"Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  Missouri. 
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"John  Brademas,  Indiana. 
"John  J.  McFaU,  California. 

"zone  membeks 
"John  S.  Monagan,  Connecticut. 
"Bertram  L.  Podell.  New  York. 
"John  H.  Dent.  Pennsylvania. 
"Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr..  New  Jersey. 
"Watklns  M.  Abbltt,  Virginia. 
"W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  South  Carolina. 
"Joseph  E.  Karth.  Minnesota. 
"Ray  J.  Madden,  Indiana. 
"Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Ohio. 
"BUI  Alexander,  Arkansas. 
"Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr.,  Louisiana. 
"Paul  O.  Rogers.  Florida. 
"Neal  Smith.  Iowa. 
"Melvln  Price,  Illinois. 
"Wright  Patman,  Texas. 
"Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Hawaii. 
"Teno  Roncallo,  Wyoming. 
"Julia  Butler  Hansen.  Washington. 
"Chet  HoUfleld,  California." 
minimum  wage  mcEEASE  A  must  in  this 

session  of  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Democratic  Steer- 
ing Committee  meeting  yesterday  afternoon, 
March  1st,  1972,  unanimously  approved  a 
resolution  urging  immediate  action  on  HJl. 
7130,  a  bill  calling  for  an  Increase  in  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2  per  hour  In  some  business 
categories  and  a  more  moderate  Increase  on 
certain  farm  labor  operations.  Over  the  last 
3  years  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  on  the 
average  of  approximately  16  percent.  The 
minimum  wag©  Increase  legislation  has  prac- 
tically remained  dormant  during  this  long 
period  of  time  and  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  have  completely  Ignored  the 
frantic  economic  condition  of  millions  of 
wage  earners  throughout  the  land. 

Every  time  we  have  tried  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  rate  to  barely  relate  to  the 
economic  realities  of  the  moment,  we  hear 
the  antiquated  predictions  of  the  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  Inflation  It  will 
create. 

May  I  remind  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
that  we  have  already  been  adequately  visited 
by  unemployment  and  Inflation;  and  to  a 
greater  extent  that  I  care  to  recall.  The  chief 
victims  of  this  economic  catastrophe  have 
been  the  lowest  paid  of  our  working  people. 
They  are  not  the  contributors,  as  my  Repub- 
lican friends  suggest;  Indeed  they  are  carry- 
ing Its  greatest  burden. 

Our  country  learned  a  lesson  back  In  the 
1920"s  when  the  Government  neglected  the 
wage  and  salary  earners  of  America  and  un- 
employment became  rampant  because  of  low 
wages  and  lack  of  buying  power.  This  led  to 
the  closing  of  factories,  businesses,  and  the 
devastating  depressslon  of  the  early  1930'8. 

The  Congress,  under  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, initiated  a  great  program  to  restore 
employment,  increase  wages,  and  buying 
power.  Prosperity  was  eventually  restored 
and  remained  up  until  the  Elsenhower-Nlxon 
administrations  under  the  leadership  of  that 
great  industrialist,  George  M.  Humphrey  of 
Ohio,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  Imme- 
diately restored  high  Interest  rates,  Increased 
profits,  and  conglomerates  and  the  economy 
suffered  three  depressions  in  8  years. 

In  January,  1969,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
administration  the  same  economic  blue-print 
was  reinstated  under  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion that  brought  us  economic  reverses  and  a 
depression. 

tJnemployment  and  lack  of  buying  power 
exists  over  the  Nation  today  by  reason  of  low 
wages  and  mUllons  of  salaried  and  wage 
earners  and  continued  rising  prices  which 
brings  exhorbltant  profits  and  the  old  Repub- 
lican trlckledown  theory  is  rampant  today  In 
our  national  industrial  and  rural  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  figure  does  not  even  at- 
tain the  minimum  poverty  standard  for  a 
family  of  four  now.  In  March  of  1972. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  the  people  that 
this  bill  affects  the  most?  They  are  the  work- 


ing poor.  They  are  proud  people  who  want  to 
work  and  are  willing  to  work  If  given  the  op- 
portunity. 

Now,  about  Inflation.  We  have  all  been  told 
that  Increasing  the  minimum  wage  causes  In- 
flation. There  is  no  foundation  to  this  argu- 
ment. Even  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  Is  not  exactly  renewed  for  Its  compas- 
sion for  social  legislation,  has  given  up  on 
this  argument.  It  has  proved  so  foundless. 

Apparently,  however,  some  of  their  elected 
representatives  here  have  yet  to  get  the  mes- 
sage. Even  the  Nlxon-appolnted  Pay  Board 
has  concluded  that  wage  increases  below 
$2.20  an  hour  should  be  exempt  from  Its 
consideration  because  such  wages  could  not 
conceivably  have  an  Inflationary  impact. 
This  Is  not  an  Inflationary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

It  Is  not  Insignificant  that  today's  min- 
imum wage  of  $1.60  buys  less  than  the  $1.25 
minimum  wage  bought  In  1966;  or  that  If 
a  cost-of-Uvlng  increase  mechanism  had 
been  Incorporated  Into  the  1966  amend- 
ments, today's  minimum  wage  rate  would 
exceed  the  proposed  $2  an  hour  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  obviously  no  ra- 
tional reasons  for  opposing  this  $2  per  hour 
minimum  wage  legislation.  This  bill  is  mod- 
erate in  every  respect.  The  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  was  endless  In  Its  pursuit 
of  legislation  that  would  meet  all  legitimate 
concerns,  without  sacrificing  the  integrity  of 
those  It  sought  to  assist.  They  accomplished 
that  delicate  resolution,  but  we  continue  to 
find  ourselves  in  a  quagmire  of  ImmobUlty 
caused  by  those  whose  uncompromising  and 
unconscionable  attitude  toward  their  fellow 
man  will  never  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  extent  to  which  we  fur- 
ther delay  consideration  of  this  vital  wage 
legislation  Is  the  extent  to  which  the  eco- 
nomic disparity  between  the  haves  and  have- 
nots  becomes  enlarged. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  submit  to  that 
stagnant,  archaic  philosophy  of  human 
timidity  and  trickle-down  economv.  The 
consequences  are  too  great  and  too"  heart- 
rending. We  must  Join  with  those  of  our 
more  reasoned  friends  to  insure  at  least  a 
modicum  standard  of  living  for  our  working 
poor.  To  do  less  would  be  to  abrogate  the 
trust  and  tradition  which  has  been  passed 
on  to  the  Congress. 

I  hope  this  moderate  Increase  In  minimum 
wages  is  enacted  Into  law  without  further 
delay. 

I  also  include  with  my  remarks  ver- 
batim excerpts  from  a  statement  made 
by  President  George  Meany  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  on  the  "Meet  the  Press"  program 
on  Sunday,  March  4,  1973.  This  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Meany  reveals  the  startling 
inflationary  rise  in  the  cost  of  food  prod- 
ucts, rents,  and  the  general  cost  of  living 
during  the  last  year.  Mr.  Meany's  statis- 
tics were  heard  by  millions  of  people  on 
television  on  the  "Meet  the  Press"  pro- 
grams a  little  over  2  months  ago.  Food 
costs  have  continued  to  rise  since  Presi- 
dent Meany  startlingly  exposed  our  Na- 
tion's rapid  inflation  and  profiteering 
which  has  become  a  disgrace  to  the  eco- 
nomic negligence  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

The  excerpts  follow : 

president  GEORGE  MEANY  STATEMENT  ON  "MEET 
THE    PRESS"    TELEVISION    PROGRAM 

Mr.  KiPLiNGER.  You  didn't  mention  profits, 
which  last  year  ran  about  4.5  per  cent  of 
gross  national  product  and  this  year  may  be 
a  little  bit  higher. 

Mr.  Meany.  I  don't  buy  this  Idea  of  trick 
figuring  by  these  economists.  They  can  tie 
something  to  one  figure  or  another  figure. 
Profits  were  up  14  per  cent,  in  1971.  They 
were  up  15  per  cent  In  1972,  according  to  the 


latest  estlmat«,  and  every  business  projec- 
tion puts  them  up  between  15  per  cent  and 
17  per  cent  for  the  year  1973. 

This  Inflation  thing  is  evU,  and  It  can  get 
worse,  and  let  me  tell  you,  we  are  now  in  a 
period,  I  would  say,  of  galloping  inflation. 
Since  the  President  announced  Phase  III  we 
find  The  New  York  -nmes  reporting  in  one 
week — one  week,  eight  days  to  be  exact- 
bacon  went  up  8.5  per  cent;  broilers,  10  per 
cent.  BroUers  are  the  thing  that  people  who 
want  to  get  away  from  beef  and  people  who 
are  really  up  against  it  trying  to  leed  a 
famUy— they  are  up  10  per  cent.  Wheat  is 
up  12.1  per  cent;  flour  up.  So  these  are  the 
things  that  are  hurting  the  people  and  these 
are  the  things  that  the  average  worker,  the 
average  citizen,  finds  very  distasteful,  that 
his  wages  are  frozen. 

I  can  testify  personally  that  In  a  Washing- 
ton supermarket  here,  from  February  4th  to 
February  14th,  In  ten  days,  ground  beef,  top 
grade  groundbeef — and  this  Is  hamburger, 
and  this  Is  what  a  woman  with  a  houseful 
of  kids  needs — hambvirger.  frankfurters, 
those  are  the  things — It  went  from  85  cents 
a  poimd  on  the  4th  of  February  to  95  cents 
a  pound  to  $1.05  a  pound  on  the  14th  of 
February.  Chicken  breasts,  with  the  bone  Ui. 
In  the  same  supermarket  went  up  in  six 
days  from  75  cents  a  pound  to  99  cents  a 
pMDund. 

When  you  are  talking  about  us  pricing 
ourselves  out  of  the  market,  notwdy  wants  to 
price  ourselves  out  of  the  market,  but  there 
are  other  things  that  go  into  the  prices  out- 
side of  wages.  What  about  your  middleman? 
What  at>out  your  transportation  costs?  What 
about  the  carcass  that  starts  at  35  cents  a 
pound  on  the  ranch,  reaches  its  point  of 
destination  at  83  cents  a  pwund,  with  all 
transportation  costs,  and  then  goes  to  the 
wholesaler  at  $1.13  a  pound  and  then  winds 
up  at  $3  a  pound  for  certain  cuts  of  beef, 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  a  worker's  budget 
goes  Into  food  costs. 

February  1972  to  February  1973:  Wheat  up 
57  per  cent,  wholesale  price.  Hogs  up  49 
per  cent.  Bacon  up  48  per  cent.  Cocoa  up  47. 
Eggs  up  46  per  cent. 

The  American  people  should  not  forget 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  summer  of  1970,  by  a  wide  vote  mar- 
gin in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
gave  the  President  complete  authority  to 
curtail  and  control  the  rise  in  prices, 
wages,  rents,  interest,  cost  of  living,  and 
so  forth.  The  President  .signed  this  bill 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  dormant  in  the 
White  House  until  August  1971,  approxi- 
mately 14  months  when  he  announced 
his  celebrated  90-day  freeze  which 
proved  to  be  a  failure.  Then  came  phase 
II  and  phase  HI  which  have  failed  to 
curb  inflation  or  the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  give  some  protection  to 
the  milUons  who  are  suffering  from  the 
negligence  of  the  Executive  Department 
in  delaying  the  enforcement  of  the  legis- 
lation and  power  to  curb  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing which  the  Congress  gave  to  liim  al- 
most 3  years  ago.  By  passing  the  pending 
minimum  wage  legislation,  we  will  aid 
millions  of  low-income  workers  and  fam- 
ihes  to  combat  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  negligence  and  delay  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  in  controlling  infla- 
tion and  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  un- 
aware of  any  objections  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  therefore  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, House  Resolution  419  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  3  hours  of  debate  on  H JR. 
7935.  amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  I  will  try  to  confine  my 
remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  legislation 
itself  rather  than  going  into  a  dialog  on 
the  increases  in  the  price  of  food,  as  we 
have  just  listened  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  bill  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  that  was  reported  out 
a  year  ago,  and  which  was  rejected  by 
the  House. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  substitute  bill 
was  adopted.  We  again  have  a  substitute 
bill,  very  similar  to  the  one  which  the 
House  passed  a  year  ago,  so  we  shall  have 
the  same  sort  of  debate  which  took  place 
on  that  legislation  taking  place  on  this 
legislation  again  today  and  tomorrow. 

Let  me  very  quickly  give  the  highlights 
of  the  committee  bill  as  reported. 

It  would  increase  the  present  mini- 
mum wage  for  nonagricultural  workers  to 
S2.20  an  hour  in  two  steps.  The  first  step 
would  be  to  $2 — an  increase  from  $1.60  to 
$2 — a  40-cent  increase,  or  a  25-percent 
increase. 

This  increase,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of 
the  highest  ever  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  1961  amendment  to  the  act  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  went  from 
$1  to  $1.15  in  the  first  step,  which  was  a 
15-percent  increase,  and  in  the  1966 
amendment  the  increase  was  from  $1.25 
to  $1.40,  which  was  a  12-percent  increase, 
and  this  year  we  have  a  25-percent  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  proposed 
by  the  committee  bill.  This  applies  to 
those  covered  before  the  1966  amend- 
ments were  adopted.  Those  who  were 
covered  under  the  1966  amendments  go 
from  31.60  in  three  steps  to  $2.20;  $1.80 
immediately,  $2  July  1.  1974.  and  $2.20 
July  1,  1975.  Agricultural  labor,  which 
was  covered  for  the  first  time  in  the  1966 
amendments,  and  is  currently  $1.30  an 
hour,  is  increased  immediately  to  $1.60, 
July  1,  1974,  to  $1.80  a  year  later,  and  to 
$2  the  following  year,  and  then  to  $2.20 
the  next  year. 

There  Is  no  eventual  differential  as  far 
as  the  committee  bill  is  concerned,  not 
in  regard  to  the  minimum  wage  for  agri- 
cultural workers  and  those  in  retail  stores 
and  in  industry.  It  has  always  been  felt 
that  agricultural  workers  should  have  a 
lower  minimum  wage  because  of  fringe 
benefits  furnished  by  their  employer. 

In  addition,  the  committe  bill  extends 
coverage  to  a  great  many  additional 
workers — in  fact  several  million — who 
are  not  now  covered.  For  instance,  all 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
employees  would  be  covered  by  the  com- 
mittee legislation.  There  is  a  conflict  of 
jurisdiction  in  this  regard  as  far  as  the 
coverage  of  Federal  employees  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Dtjl- 
SKi  I .  Chairman  Oi  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  wrote  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins  I,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  in  regard 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor assimiing  jurisdiction  within  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice on  this  bill.  This  letter  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 9,  1972: 


Another  example  of  our  concern  Is  a  bill 
reported  from  your  committe  and  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  (H.R.  7130),  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Provisions  of 
this  bill  have  the  effect  of  extending  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. If  these  provisions  are  not  elimi- 
nated, they  will  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  existing  statutory  system  of  paying  over- 
time to  Federal  employees,  and,  in  fact,  will 
conflict  with  the  existing  statutory  pro- 
visions. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the 
Members'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service  has  jurisdiction  in  this  area,  not 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
One  of  the  big  differences,  however,  be- 
tween the  committee  bill  and  the  sub- 
stitute bill  of  Mr.  Erlenborn's  which  will 
be  offered  probably  tomorrow  is  in  regard 
to  employing  students.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill  it  only  covers  full-time  stu- 
dents and  does  not  cover  dropouts;  for 
instances,  those  16  to  18  years  of  age  who 
do  not  have  jobs,  as  does  the  Erlenborn 
bill.  The  committee  bill  provides  that 
full-time  students  may  work  up  to  20 
hours  per  week  if  a  certificate  is  applied 
for  and  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, and  the  student  may  be  paid  85 
percent  of  the  minimum  wage  or  $1.60  per 
hour,  whichever  is  higher. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record,  because  this 
has  been  in  effect  ever  since  the  1966 
amendment. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only 
37.000  students  who  have  received  cer- 
tificates from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
order  to  work  at  this  lower  wage  rate, 
37,000  of  16  million  students  in  this 
country. 

What  does  the  Erlenborn  bill  provide? 
It  provides  that  the  student  or  the  teen- 
ager who  is  not  a  student,  but  is  out  of 
a  job  from  16  to  18  years  of  age  may  be 
paid  $1.60.  or  80  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage,  whichever  is  higher.  This  applies 
to  all  people  in  this  category. 

We  have  a  very,  very  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  the  teenagers,  who  are 
dropouts.  The  committee  bill  does  not 
take  them  into  account  at  all.  The  Erlen- 
born substitute  does. 

One  other  point  I  should  like  to  make. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  bill  will  escalate 
labor  costs.  Many  employees,  in  fact, 
most  employees  in  this  coimtry.  are  al- 
ready receiving  the  current  minimum 
wage  of  $1.60  per  hour. 

But  history  has  shown  that  when  we 
have  an  increase  in  those  in  the  very 
lowest  bracket  of  pay,  this  works  like 
a  domino  theory  and  requires  increases 
in  pay  for  those  in  higher  scales,  those 
receiving  $3  an  hour  or  $4  an  hour  or  $5 
an  hour.  If  we  are  going  to  grant  a  25- 
percent  increase,  as  the  committee  bill 
does,  in  the  minimum  wage  to  these  em- 
ployees, other  employees  are  going  to 
say  "We  want  an  increase,  too."  and  they 
are  going  to  try  to  get  a  25-percent  in- 
crease. 

So  if  we  estimate  the  cost  of  labor  all 
up  and  down  the  line,  as  a  result  of  this 
bill,  we  increase  the  operating  expenses 
of  a  business,  and  as  a  result  of  increas- 
ing the  operating  costs  of  the  business 
we  increase  the  prices  that  the  business 
has  to  charge  for  its  products,  so  we  fur- 
ther increase  the  spiral  on  inflation  and 


increase  the  cost  of  living  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  talked  about.  He 
spoke  about  galloping  inflation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation  will  contribute 
more  to  galloping  inflation  in  this  coun- 
try, if  passed  as  outlined  in  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  2246,  AMENDING 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  flle  a  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2246,  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorizations  for  a  1-year 
period. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-254) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR. 
2246)  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  a  1-year  period,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

Section  1.  The  first  sentence  of  section  105 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
strllclng  out  the  word  "and"  after  the  words 
"June  30.  1971."  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.".  and  by  striking 
In  the  last  sentence  the  words  "and  June  30. 
1973."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  June 
30,  1973,  and  June  30.  1974.". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  shaU  not  exceed  $55,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  301 
of  the  Public  Works  end  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  Immediately 
after  the  word  "hereof"  the  following:  ", 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  to  an  Indian  tribe  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  defray  up  to  100  per  centum 
of  such  expenses". 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  after  the  words  "June  30,  1969." 
and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "and  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of 
the   Public   Works   and   Economic   Develop- 
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ment  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "1973",  the  following:  "and 
not  to  exceed  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1974,". 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  509  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended, $95,000,000." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  6, 
1970,  as  amended  (Public  Law  91-304),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1972"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  May  31. 
1972,  and  any  area  designated  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  on  or  before  that  date 
and  which  has  had  such  designation  termi- 
nated or  modified  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 402  of  such  Act  of  1965  on  or  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  such  Act  of  1965,  be  held  and  con- 
sidered as  a  designated  redevelopment  area 
during  such  period  and  shall  continue  to  be 
designated  as  a  redevelopment  area  until 
otherwise  terminated  or  modified  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  402  of 
such  Act  of  1965  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  July  6,  1970,  as  amended  by  this  Act 
( Public  Law  9 1  -304 ) . 

Sec.  7.  The  President's  Inter-Agency  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Committee  established 
under  Presidential  Memorandum  of  March  4. 
1970,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  within 
thirty  days  following  enactment  of  this  Act 
a  report.  Svich  report,  with  respect  to  each 
community  affected  by  the  defense  facility 
and  activity  reallnements  announced  on 
AprU  17.  1973.  shall— 

( 1 )  contain  details  as  to  the  facilities  or 
portions  thereof  affected  by  the  realignments 
which  are  excess  to  the  Government's  secu- 
rity needs  and  which  can  be  turned  over  to 
the  local  Jurisdiction  for  civilian  use; 

(2)  describe  procedures  providing  for  the 
mo6t  expeditious  transfer  of  such  facilities 
to  civilian  use; 

(3)  contain  comprehensive  analyses  of 
the  community  economic  Impact  of  a  re- 
alignment which  reduces  or  terminates  ac- 
tivities resulting  In  a  decrease  In  military  or 
civilian  personnel  employed  at  a  facility; 

(4)  describe  technical  assistance  and  pro- 
gram resources  made  available  by  Federal 
agencies  to  communities  In  planning  and 
carrying  out  economic  development  plans 
to  utilize  facilities  transferred  to  civilian 
control;  and 

( 5 )  contain  an  estimate  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram resources  and  the  anticipated  cost  to 
fully  Implement  community  economic  devel- 
opment plans,  and,  where  necessary,  con- 
tain recommendations  for  increased  appro- 
priations to  meet  those  anticipated  costs. 

Sec  8.  The  President  shall  Instruct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  reexamine  cur- 
rent and  past  Federal  efforts  to  secure  bal- 
anced national  economic  development  and 
shall  submit  to  Congress  within  six  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  a  proposal 
for  the  restructuring  of  the  varied  Federal 
economic  development  programs. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

John  A.  Blatnik, 

Robert  E.  Jones, 

Harold  T.  Johnson, 

William  H.  Harsha, 

John  Pattl  Hammerschmidt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

QtJENTIN    BCRDICK, 

Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  op  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2246)  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  a  one-year  period,  submit 
the  following  joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  and  the  substi- 
tute agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  below. 
authorization  for  grants  for  public  works 

AND    development    FACILITIES 

For  grants  for  development  of  land,  for  im- 
provements for  public  works,  for  construc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  development  facili- 
ties in  a  redevelopment  area,  and  for  States 
and  other  entities  in  redevelopment  areas  to 
take  advantage  of  certain  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  for  which  they  cannot  supply 
the  required  matching  share,  the  House  bill 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  not  more 
than  $800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1974.  The  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized not  more  than  $200,000,000  for  such 
fiscal  year.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains an  authorization  of  not  more  than 
$200,000,000  lor  such  fiscal  year. 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  EVIDENCES  OF  IN- 
DEBTEDNESS AND  LOANS  FOR  FINANCING  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  AND  FACILITIES  AND  REDEVELOP- 
MENT AREA  PROJECTS 

For  purchasing  evidences  of  Indebtedness, 
making  and  participating  In  loans,  and  guar- 
anteeing loans  to  assist  In  financing  the  pur- 
chase or  development  of  land  and  improve- 
ments for  public  works,  for  assisting  In 
financing  any  project  within  a  redevelop- 
ment area  for  the  purchase  or  development 
of  land  and  facilities,  and  for  guaranteeing 
loans  for  capital  in  projects  in  redevelop- 
ment areas,  the  House  bill  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  not  more  than  $170,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  not  more  than 
$50,000,000  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  contains  an  authorization  of 
not  more  than  $55,000,000  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPENSES     OF     INDIAN     TRIBES 
ELIGIBLE    FOR    CERTAIN    GRANTS-IN-AID 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  defray  all  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  any  Indian  tribe  the 
Secretary  determines  is  eligible  for  a  grant- 
in-aid  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  alle- 
viate conditions  of  excessive  unemployment 
or  underemployment  In  areas  the  Secretary 
has  designated  as  redevelopment  areas  and 
In  other  designated  areas  (Instead  of  only 
75  percent  of  such  expenses  as  under  exist- 
ing law) .  The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  Senate  provision. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  IK 
ALLEVIATING  CONDITIONS  OF  EXCESSIVE  UN- 
DEREMPLOYMENT IN  CERTAIN  AREAS 

For  technical  assistance  (Including  project 
planning,  management  assistance,  and 
studies  evaluating  the  needs  of  economic 
growth)  for  redevelopment  areas  and  other 
areas,  which  Is  to  assist  In  alleviating  or  pre- 
venting conditions  of  excessive  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  in  such  areas  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  the 
House  bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of  not 


more  than  $50,000,000.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  not  more  than  $25,000,000 
for  such  fiscal  year.  The  conference  substi- 
tute contains  an  authorization  of  not  more 
than  $35,000,000  for  such  fiscal  year. 

AtTTHORIZATlON  FOR  PROJECTS  IN  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT,  CENTERS  AND  FOR  AN  IN- 
CREASE IN  GRANT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PROJECTS 
IN     REDEVELOPMENT     AREAS 

For  projects  In  economic  development  cen- 
ters (such  centers  are  geographic  entities  In 
economic  development  districts)  and  for  an 
Increase  in  grant  assistance  for  projects  with- 
in redevelopment  areas,  the  House  bill  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  not  more  than 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  The  Senate  amendment  authorized  not 
more  than  $12,500,000  for  such  fiscal  year. 
The  conference  substitute  contains  an  au- 
thorization of  not  more  than  $45,000,000  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    REGIONAL    ACTION 
PLANNING    COMMISSIONS 

For  multlstate  regional  commissions,  es- 
tablished to  advise  in  the  development  of 
designated  economic  development  regions, 
the  House  bill  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  not  more  than  $152,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974;  to  be  available 
until  expended.  The  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized not  more  than  $75,000,000  for  such 
fiscal  year.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains an  authorization  of  not  more  than 
$95,000,000  for  such  fiscal  year. 

REPORT  ON  USE  FOR  COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CERTAIN  DEFENSE  FACILI- 
TIES REALINED  BY  THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
APRIL    17,    1973 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  the  submission  to  Congress  of  a 
report  by  the  President's  Inter-Agency  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Committee.  Such  report 
would  have  to  describe,  with  respect  to  com- 
munities affected  by  the  defense  facility  and 
activity  realignments  announced  on  April  17. 
1973,  facilities  which  can  be  txirned  over  to 
the  local  Jurisdiction  for  civilian  needs,  and 
describe  an  appraisal  of  the  Federal  resources 
and  cost  of  utilizing  such  facilities  for  com- 
munity economic  development  plans.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  Senate 
provision. 

REPORT    ON    EFFORTS    TO    SECURE    BALANCED 
NATIONAL    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  the  submission  to  Congress  of  a 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  concern- 
ing Federal  efforts  to  secure  balanced  na- 
tional economic  development,  including  pro- 
posed restructuring  of  certain  Federal  eco- 
nomic development  programs.  Tlie  House  bill 
contained  no  such  provision.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  Senate  provision. 

John  A.  Blatnik. 

Robert  E.  Jones. 

Harold  T.  Johnson, 

William  H.  Harsha, 

John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Quentin  Burdick. 

Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  7935)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  rates  imder  that  act,  to 
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expand  the  coverage  of  that  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7935,  with  Mr. 
BOLLING  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mi. 
Dent'  will  be  recognized  for  1'2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn;    will  be  recognized  for  IV2 

hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  periodically  every  4  or 
5  years  some  Member  of  this  Congress 
since  1938  has  had  the  duty  of  presenting 
to  the  House  legislation  amending  an 
act  first  passed  in  1938  establishing  the 
minimum   wage  rate  for  these  United 

Prom  that  time  to  this,  it  has  been 
the  endeavor  of  all  of  the  chairman  and 
Members  of  this  Congress,  by  their  vote, 
in  every  instance  to  try  to  arrive  at  some 
figure  and  at  some  point  in  time  to  a 
basic  minimum  wage  covering  the  lower 
waged  workers  in  America.  We  were  the 
very  first  industrial  Nation  to  pass  this 
kind  of  legislation:  yet,  today  I  find  no 
other  major  industrial  nation  that  is  still 
fragmentizing  the  minimum  wage  into 
various  groups.  It  has  created  a  situa- 
tion where  we  still  carry  on  an  injustice 
in  that  particular  area. 

Even  late  coming,  emerging  industrial 
nations  have  seen  fit  to  establish  a  min- 
imum completely  across  the  entire  field 
of  low-wage  workers.  This  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit  to  it.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
Congress,  in  its  many  duties  which  it  has 
to  perform,  to  study  and  come  up  with 
an  equitable  scheme  every  4  or  5  years  to 
try  to  blend  the  earnings  of  various 
groups  into  a  respectable,  reasonable 
basic  wage. 

We  are  talking  in  the  main  about  the 
unemployed  workers  who  are  out  of  work 
and  find  work  in  that  field  of  endeavor 
where  the  lowest  wage  is  paid.  These  are 
not  organized  laborers.  Organized  labor 
has  long  since  shown  that  it  can  and  does 
get  equity  for  its  membership  out  of  the 
production  dollar  and  the  service  dollar 
spent  in  this  country.  We,  in  essence 
then,  are  the  negotiating  team  for  the 
millions  of  workers  in  this  country  who 
are  not  organized  into  bona  fide  labor 
unions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  minute  ago  some 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  committee  in  covering  Federal 
employees  under  minimum  wage.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  we  already  cover 
under  minimum  wage  636.000  Federal 
employees.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
we  already  also  cover  2.817,000  State  and 
local  employees. 

Men  in  industry,  persons  in  business  on 
Main  Street  said  to  me  over  the  last  15 
years  or  more  'Why  is  it  that  you  estab- 


lish for  me  a  basic  minimum  wage  re- 
quirement and  yet  you  do  not  do  it  for 
the  local  employees  in  town;  you  do  not 
do  it  for  State  employees?" 

We  have  done  it,  but  this  is  the  history 
of  this  legislation.  We  do  it  piecemeal.  If 
we  once  arrive  at  a  uniform  minimum 
wage,  then  we  can  let  the  law  of  equity 
in  a  matter  of  earnings  for  the  lower, 
unorganized  workers  of  this  country, 
work. 

We  do  it  for  Federal  employees.  I  tried 
in  1966  to  have  this  House  consider  put- 
ting minimum  wage  levels  under  the 
same  type  of  cost  of  living  adjustment 
which  propels  the  increase  in  wages  for 
Federal  employees,  and  in  most  instances 
is  followed  by  State  and  local  units.  If  we 
had  tied  the  minimum  wage  to  the  cost 
of  living  index  that  this  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  used  to  justify  in- 
creasing Federal  wages,  the  minimum 
wage  worker  who  received  his  last  pay 
increase  to  $1.60  an  hour  in  1968  would 
now  be  earning,  with  the  vote  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  $2.38  per  hour. 
Those  covered  in  1966  would  be  receiving 
$2.19  per  hour. 

Some  of  the  cost-of-living  increases 
in  one  single  year  have  amounted  to 
more  than  an  entire  year's  earnings  of 
a  minimum  wage  worker  in  this  country, 
if  he  worked  52  weeks  a  year  and  40 
hours  every  week  of  that  year. 

Things  have  been  said  about  youth 
employment.  What  we  tried  to  do  in  pre- 
vious amendments  is  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Erlenborn  • 
would  do  in  his  legislation.  He  retains 
the  provisions  of  that  bill  voted  by  a  large 
majority  of  this  House,  to  establish  a 
priority  for  part-time  jobs  and  vacation 
jobs,  by  giving  a  differential  to  students. 
Why  did  we  do  this?  It  was  because  at 
that  time  in  history  we  had  learned  that 
one  of  the  maladies  which  struck  the 
educational   field  in   America  was  the 
dropout.  We  have  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  picking  up  the  dropout  and  try- 
ing to  rehabilitate  him  with  work  train- 
ing, with  Youth  Corps  jobs,  with  out- 
right spending  of  millions  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  to  try  to  bring  this 
group  of  dropouts  back  into  the  main- 
stream  of   American    employment    and 
the  American  economy. 

But  we  went  further  than  that.  This  is 
one  thing  Members  ought  to  know.  I  am 
sorry  so  many  Members  are  absent,  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  very  false  impres- 
sion given,  one  that  is  not  backed  by  fact. 
The  law  also  is  here  to  read. 

We  took  care  of  the  dropouts,   and 
they  are  taken  care  of  In  the  act  now 
on  the  books  and  repeated  in  this  legisla- 
tion of  mine,  by  leaving  the  situation  as 
it  is.  Any  dropout  who  quits  school  and 
joins  the  main  body  of  the  labor  force 
in  this  country  on  a  full-time  basis,  un- 
der the  age  of  18,  so  long  as  he  is  em- 
ployed as  an  apprentice — which  is  the 
aim  of  all  the  legislation  we  passed  and 
of  the  money  we  spent  on  the  dropouts, 
to  get  them   into  the  mainstream — or 
hired  as  a  learner  or  hired  in  a  messen- 
ger-type occupation,  then  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  the  right,  under  this  exist- 
ing law  of  ours,  to  set  aside  any  require- 
ments whatsoever  for  hours  or  wages 
otherwise  required  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  so  that  the  dropout  will 
find  himself  in  a  position  of  being  able 


to  become  employed  and  begin  to  earn 
a  dignified  living. 

This  was   intended   for  the  smaller 
communities,  in  the  main.  Members  who 
live  in   smaller  communities,   or  have 
them  in  their  districts,  know  full  well 
that  one  of   the   greatest  things  with 
which  we  have  to  contend  today  is  try- 
ing to  get  someone  to  come  in  to  do  a 
little  repair  job  on  an  appliance  or  to  do 
a  Uttle  carpentry  work.  In  the  smaller 
communities  we  do  not  have  available 
what  they  may  have  in  the  big  cities  by 
way  of  trained  persormel  to  do  these  jobs. 
Right  now,  today,  we  are  at  the  mercy, 
in  many  of  our  small  communities,  of 
the  selling  entrepreneurs,  who  sell  pro- 
ducts to  us,  and  make  any  repairs,  and 
charge  anything  they  want. 

One  of  the  largest  distributors  of  ap- 
pliances and  home  products  has  a  com- 
plete army  of  repairmen.  Two  weeks 
ago,  with  respect  to  a  television  set  that 
was  only  four  months  old,  Mrs.  Dent 
called  the  store  from  which  we  had 
bought  it. 

She  could  not  get  anybody  else  to  come 
because  that  store  has  such  a  complete 
tie  up  on  repairs  in  the  community  on 
their  particular  products  that  their  men 
will  not  touch  anything  else.  He  came  in; 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  tele- 
vision except  a  little  adjustment. 

He  was  there  48  minutes.  He  adjusted 
it  in  about  3  or  4  minutes.  He  charged 
her  what  they  call  a  3-month  service 
charge  of  $9.95  and  $13.50  for  his  time. 
There  were  no  parts  needed,  no  re- 
placements, no  broken  pieces.  So  you  can 
sit  there  and  watch  it  after  he  had  made 
a  little  adjustment  which  took  just  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  train  these 
kids  who  quit  school  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves;  under  the  Erlen- 
born provisions,  he  wants  us  to  let  them 
enter  the  full-time  labor  field  as  cheap 
labor  for  6  months. 

Now,  there  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
on  that  score,  because  if  that  employer 
is  looking  for  a  20-percent  reduction  for 
a  dropout  kid  for  6  months,  we  can  bet 
all  the  tea  in  China  that  he  will  not 
keep  him  after  6  months;  he  will  find 
himself  another  kid. 

Then  what  happens?  The  school  term 
is  going  on  and  he  has  dropped  out;  jobs 
carmot  be  found.  Then  he  becomes  what? 
A  derelict  in  the  streets,  with  no  direc- 
tion to  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  then  we  come  along 
and  pass  millions  of  dollars  of  legisla- 
tion to  pick  him  up  and  try  to  train 
him  for  a  job,  try  to  train  him  for  a 
craft,  try  to  make  of  him  something  so 
that  he  would  contribute  to  the  econ- 
omy rather  than  detract  from  it. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  very  sad  thing  to 
happen,  because  it  is  not  true.  And  other 
things  that  have  been  said  lately  around 
here  are  not  true. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  my 
counterpart  on  the  other  side  as  a 
knowledgeable  person. 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  Members  of 
this  Congress,  my  worthy  opponent  on 
the  other  side  made  this  statement:  He 

said :  . 

Finally   we   wonder   whether   Members  01 

Congress  are  prepared  to  pay  overtime  for 

their  50-  or  eo-hour-a-work-week  staff  pco- 
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pie.  We  will   have  to  do  so  If  HH.  7935  Is 
passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  questioned  on 
that  point  by  the  eminent  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  ,  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  pointed  out  to 
him — and  yet  I  noticed  he  repeated  the 
same  error  today — that  he  had  a  copy  of 
the  bill,  and  there  is  no  overtime  exten- 
sion for  any  Federal  employee  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  kind  of  propa- 
ganda may  confuse  some  people.  But  my 
worthy  opponent  was  sitting  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  when  I  thought  I 
straightened  out  that  mistake. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  clearing  up 
this  point. 

The  gentleman,  I  think,  will  agree  that 
at  one  time  the  bill  then  being  consid- 
ered in  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  did  provide  both  overtime  and 
minimum  wage  coverage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. That  was.  I  believe,  amended, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right.  The 
overtime  part  is  now  out,  but  the  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  has  been  extended 
to  Federal  employees;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  ex- 
tended in  1966. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Not  to  all  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  DENT.  No.  But  your  letter  speci- 
fied overtime  coverage  to  all  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  the  bill  simply  does  not  pro- 
pose that,  irrespective  of  whether  an 
earlier  bill  did  so. 

In  some  instances,  a  new  group  has 
been  added  on,  and,  in  some  instances, 
we  have  taken  some  off  when  we  found 
the  coverage  has  created  a  hardship. 

For  instance,  in  1961,  when  I  intro- 
duced the  amendment  to  the  then  exist- 
ing minimum  wage  law,  we  uncovered, 
as  we  may  recall,  a  tobacco  worker  who 
was  originally  a  farmer,  and  who  was 
carried  on  under  the  agricultural  opera- 
tion to  the  sheds,  the  curing  sheds. 

That  is  because  it  was  simple  justice. 
The  enactment  of  that  provision  in  pre- 
vious law  created  an  injustice.  So  many 
of  the  farmers  in  the  tobacco-growing 
areas  are  family  farmers,  and  they  were 
going  on  into  the  shed  after  harvesting 
their  tobacco,  and  it  was  in  these  sheds, 
these  curing  barns,  where  they  were  able 
to  add  to  their  income. 

At  that  time  in  1961  the  mean  average 
of  these  families — not  individuals — was 
approximately  $1,500  a  year.  After  we 
removed  the  exemption  from  overtime 
their  income  dropped  to  somewhere 
around  $600  to  $650  per  family. 

While  I  was  opposed  in  that  amend- 
ment by  m^ny.  organized  labor  particu- 
larly, I  felt  it  was  simple  justice,  because 
it  was  an  unusual  process.  It  appeared  in 
my  bill  last  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Republican  member  on  the  committee, 
that  they  ought  to  be  covered.  I  found 
out  later  but  found  out  soon  enough  not 
to  make  the  same  mistake  this  time. 

My  father  taught  me  many  years  ago 
that  if  you  are  fooled  one  time  it  is  his 


fault,  but  if  you  are  fooled  the  second 
time  it  is  your  own  fault.  I  do  not  intend 
to  get  fooled  this  time. 

Again  now,  with  respect  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  worker  earns  $1.60  an  hour. 
Everybody  should  know  better  than  that. 
The  deduction  from  the  top  of  the  $1.60 
an  hour  goes  something  like  this.  For 
instance,  in  my  State,  which  does  not 
have  too  bad  a  State  or  local  income  tax 
but,  rather,  a  tax  on  gross  earnings,  it  is 
2.3  percent  for  the  State  and  then  5.5 
percent  for  social  security.  So  roughly  it 
comes  to  7.8  percent  or  8  percent  in 
rounded  figures.  That  is  a  rough  approxi- 
mation of  how  much  less  a  person  would 
receive.  So  the  $1.60  soon  gets  down  to 
$1.48.  If  he  is  working  for  an  employer 
who  has  any  kind  of  a  vacation  or  wel- 
fare or  pension  fund  of  any  kind,  the 
wage  deduction  that  will  be  taken  will 
be  an  additional  10  percent  or  so  off  the 
top.  So  we  are  ending  up  with  about 
$1.30  an  hour  to  the  minimum  wage 
earner. 

Now,  at  no  time  has  this  committee 
gone,  at  no  time  have  we  ever  gone  to 
the  point  of  trying  to  bring  the  minimum 
wage  up  to  the  cost  of  living.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  healthy  for  a  nation 
to  spend  $100  billion  a  year  with  137  dif- 
ferent agencies  on  welfare,  relief,  and 
assistance  in  one  form  or  another  and 
then  have  millions  of  workers  who.  under 
no  circumstances,  can  live  within  the 
earnings  they  make  under  minimum 
wage. 

At  some  later  point  in  the  debate  I 
will  give  you  the  figures  of  three  sets  of 
standards  we  have  for  relief  for  so-called 
Tiinimum  poverty  line  earnings.  I  as- 
sure you  they  are  way,  way  above  what 
anybody  can  earn  on  minimum  wage. 

Someone  objects  to  an  increase  to  $2 
in  the  pre- 1966  coverage.  If  the  Erlen- 
born bill  had  become  law  last  year  we 
would  be  at  th-.t  figure:  it  had  identical- 
ly the  same  figures  as  I  had  in  mine,  and 
until  last  Friday  the  identical  figures 
were  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  but  on 
Thursday  a  change  was  made — appeal- 
ing to  whom?  Appealing  to  a  group  that 
has  organized  itself  into  what  they  call 
a  coalition  and  what  I  call  a  conspiracy. 

It  is  a  conspiracy  to  keep  the  wage  be- 
low even  a  halfway  attempt  for  a  livable 
minimum  standard  in  this  country  of 
ours. 

Some  say,  "Well,  there  is  a  ripple 
effect."  That  has  been  used  as  a  dodge 
ever  since  I  handled  the  first  minimum 
wage  bill  years  ago.  In  every  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  we  have  passed  we  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  a 
study  of  the  ripple  effect,  the  so-called 
increase  based  upon  an  increase  we  vote 
for  minimum  wage.  If  there  is  a  ripple 
effect  it  should  have  taken  effect  a  long 
time  ago,  and  brought  this  minimum 
wage  up  to  the  differential  that  existed 
in  1968.  I  guess  this  kind  of  ripple  is  a 
ripple  upward,  it  does  not  ripple  down- 
ward to  the  benefit  of  the  workers  in 
this  country  who  have  nowhere  to  go. 
They  have  absolutely  nowhere  to  go  ex- 
cept to  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  wrong  for  someone  to  work  for 
$1.60  an  hour,  and  that  is  the  highest 


paid  minimum  wage  rate — but  oh,  they 
go  much  lower  than  that.  I  neard  it  said 
that  we  must  have  a  differential  for  farm 
labor.  Why  did  not  the  critics  tell  us  that 
only  1  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  entire 
United  States  are  covered  by  the  mini- 
mum wage  law?  Only  1  percent.  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  all  farms  are  exempt 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  now  on 
the  books,  and  which  I  retain  in  my  leg- 
islation that  is  before  the  House  today. 

Yes,  the  increase  this  time  in  our  leg- 
islation aims  at  reaching  the  point  in 
time  when  the  same  rate  will  be  appli- 
cable to  covered  workers  across  the 
country.  But  who  asked  for  that?  I  did 
not  ask  for  it.  My  original  bill  kept  the 
same  differential  that  is  in  the  act  to- 
day, and  would  carry  it  forward  for  the 
next  2  or  3  years.  But  the  farm  legisla- 
tors in  this  House,  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  came  to  me  and  asked  that 
we  phase  out  the  differential  in  agricul- 
tural labor  as  a  practical  and  humane 
thing  to  do.  We  did  so.  And  while  some 
of  them  asked  us  to  spread  the  coverage, 
we  did  not  do  so  at  this  time  because  in 
all  of  the  handling  of  this  legislation  that 
I  have  had  to  do  on  this  floor  I  have 
done  it  always  with  the  idea  in  mind  that 
I  had  to  be  reasonable. 

And  if  I  had  my  druthers,  as  a  fellow 
said  once,  I  would  probably  have  a  bill 
up  here  at  $2.50  to  meet  the  cost-of- 
living  index — and  that  of  course  also 
depends  on  whether  the  man  can  work 
every  week  of  the  year  for  40  hours. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  I  am 
going  too  far  too  fast.  Am  I?  In  the  pre- 
1966  coverage  we  are  starting  exactly 
where  we  would  have  been  with  both  the 
Erlenborn  bill  and  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. This  House  cast  a  vote  last  year 
for  a  $2  minimum  in  1973  and  most  of 
the  Members  voted  for  it. 

In  the  end  we  have  the  final  vote  I 
think  we  all  want.  We  established  that. 
I  did  not  establish  it:  this  House  estab- 
lished it.  I  have  said  on  this  floor  many 
times  when  legislation  is  taken  up  title 
by  title  or  section  by  section  and  this 
House  w^orks  its  will  that  I  will  stand 
fast  as  the  champion  of  this  House  to 
fight  and  try  to  hold  that  position.  What 
has  happened  to  me  this  year,  and  to 
these  poor  individuals  who  have  no  other 
voices  except  through  the  Members  of 
Congress?  That  is  all  they  have — the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  no  other 
voices.  They  have  nowhere  else  to  ap- 
peal. We  are  their  appeal  board:  we  are 
their  negotiating  board ;  and  we  are  their 
contract  signers.  So  a  great  big  group 
of  new  entities  on  the  horizon  called  the 
conglomerates,  being  organizers  of  a 
fashion,  organized  last  year  and  again 
this  year. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  they  have  done. 
They  organized  in  this  fashion.  They 
met.  They  did  not  exactly  kiss  each 
other's  rings  or  kiss  each  other  on  the 
cheek  in  greeting,  but  they  shook  hands 
around  that  if  every  representative  of  the 
employers  of  the  47  million  workers  cov- 
ered by  the  minimum  wage  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  his  people 
were  getting,  they  would  stand  solidly 
against  the  Dent  proposal. 

I  cannot  negotiate  in  that  kind  of  an 
arena.  I  cannot  legislate,  and  neither  can 
the  other  Members.  They  came  to  me 
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with  a  bill,  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  said, 
"We  will  support  this,  and  that  is  all." 
I  said,  "Will  I  be  permitted  to  cross  a 
"t"  or  dot  an  "i"? 

They  said,  "No.  We  have  come  now  in 
a  final  compromise  position,  and  this  is 
where  we  stand." 

Do  the  Members  know  that  even  the 
administration's  proposal  was  too  much 
for  them  to  swaUow?  Who  are  these  peo- 
ple, and  what  am  I  doing  to  them  that 
has  caused  them  to  destroy  the  ability  of 
this  Congress  to  work  Its  will?  How  will 
it  end?  There  has  been  a  growing  menace 
to  the  smaller  communities  of  this  great 
country  of  ours,  and  I  represent  the  kind 
of  a  district  that  has  no  population  cen- 
ter greater  than  19,000,  and  just  a  few 
of  those. 

About  30 -some  percent  of  my  people 
are  dirt  farmers;  about  40-some  percent 
are  laborers,  workers,  and  miners;  and 
the  rest  are  business  people — services, 
industry,  and  so  on — so  I  have  a  pretty 
equally  divided  area.  I  do  not  play  one 
against  the  other.  I  have  tried  for  41 
years  as  a  legislator  to  render  unto 
Caesar  that  which  is  Caesar's  and  to 
render  unto  God  that  which  is  God's.  So 
when  legislation  comes  up  on  farming, 
I  treat  that  legislation  as  I  know  my 
farmers  would  want  it  treated.  When 
legislation  comes  up  on  labor,  I  treat  that 
legislation  as  I  feel  it  would  do  the  best 
for  the  laboring  people.  When  legislation 
comes  up  on  service  industries,  I  treat 
that  in  the  same  fashion.  And  the  chair- 
man must  have  been  pretty  good,  because 
my  people  have  kept  sending  me  to  the 
Legislative  Halls  now  for  41  years. 

I  believe  that  each  Member  of  this 
Congress  has  a  right  to  vote  his  district, 
because  in  that  lies  the  strength  of  this 
democracy.  But  when  one  is  herded  into 
a  comer  by  pressure  from  outside  groups 
selfishly  interested  in  one  item,  but 
knowing  they  cannot  win  on  that  item 
alone,  and  they  tie  all  these  little  ele- 
ments together  into  a  conspiracy,  then 
that  is  not  good  for  America. 

The  conspiracy  worked  last  year,  did 
it  not?  Even  after  we  passed  the  Erlen- 
bom  amendment,  they  would  not  allow 
this  Congress  to  sit  down  and  consult 
with  the  Senate.  That  was  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  mj'  legislative  life  that 
I  have  known  that  the  whole  intent  of 
the  Erlenborn  amendment  was  not  to 
amend  the  Dent  bill  but  it  was  to  destroy 
any  kind  of  legislative  enactment.  So  for 
one  more  year  the  penny-pinchers  have 
been  able  to  get  away  without  even  a 
5-cent  raise. 

Incidentally,  that  group  has  a  pro- 
posal, passed  on  to  me  in  my  oflQce  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  for  10  cents  an 
hour  for  the  next  7  years.  One  ele- 
ment of  this  group  enjoys  half  of  the 
minimum  wage  being  paid  by  the  Mem- 
bers and  by  me  and  by  everybody  else 
who  goes  to  a  restaurant.  We  allowed  50 
percent  of  the  restaurant  minimum  wage 
rate  to  be  covmted  from  tips.  Last  year 
alone  the  restaurant  industry  had  $44 
to  $46  million  of  their  wages  paid  by 
the  tip  allowances  of  grateful  patrons 
and  customers.  And  a  nickel  an  hour 
is  what  they  now  contend. 

Does  anybody  in  this  room  honestly 
believe  a  worker  trying  to  stay  off  the 
rolls  of  relief  would  be  doing  something 
that  I  would  not  do  today?  If  I  were 


a  young  man.  as  I  was  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and  had  a  family  to  keep  and 
the  same  conditions  would  obtain  as  ob- 
tained today  in  this  country,  I  would  be 
dishonest  to  my  family  if  I  went  to  work 
for  a  wage  that  could  not  keep  them  on 
an  even  keel  or  on  even  the  same  grade 
as  neighbors  drawing  relief  with  all  the 
things  that  go  into  it. 

Do  Members  know  that  food  stamps 
alone  for  certain  families  amount  to 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  a  worker  can  get  on  mini- 
mum wage  today  in  this  country? 

We  stand  in  this  hall  and  listen  to 
som.ebody  who  does  not  want  the  con- 
glomerates to  follow  this.  And  what  did 
we  do  to  the  conglomerates  in  the  bill? 
We  have  taken  cognizance  in  the  law  of 
the  fact  that  small  industries  and  small 
businesses  and  particularly  the  fast  or- 
der lunch  counters  along  the  roads,  and 
so  forth,  and  smaller  stores  in  the  com- 
munities have  a  problem,  and  we  estab- 
lished a  $250,000  ceiling.  Any  retail  es- 
tablishment in  the  entire  United  States 
was  permitted  to  earn  $250,000  and  be 
exempt  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  We  retained  that  provision  in  the 
bill  but  what  else  did  we  do?  We  said  if 
it  is  an  establishment  within  an  enter- 
prise that  was  a  chain  operation  or  a 
multistore  operation  occupied  or  doing 
the  same  business,  such  as  let  us  say 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,  any  one  of  the 
units  of  that  chain  was  exempt  under 
the  dollar-volimie  test  of  the  law  and 
still  is  exempt. 

However,  when  the  particular  chain 
was  gobbled  up,  such  as  it  was  by 
Hublein's  or  when  Squibb  gobbled  up 
Toddle  House,  and  there  have  been  a  few 
more,  and  ITT  took  on  a  few,  we  said 
then  that  the  exemptions  available  im- 
der  the  law  for  small  businesses  would 
not  be  available  to  the  conglomerate, 
but  in  order  to  try  to  help  even  the  small- 
er little  conglomerates  that  maybe  for 
their  owti  self-protection  had  to  be  or- 
ganized, we  have  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal that  if  they  earn  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion those  activities  would  still  be 
exempt. 

Fairness?  I  pride  myself  that  in  my 
entire  life,  that  is  the  one  word  I  tried 
to  live  by — fairness. 

I  have  no  hangups  on  bigness.  I  have 
no  one  I  have  ever  hated  in  my  life.  I 
believe  all  men  and  women  are  bom  for 
a  purpose  and  with  a  purpose.  I  believe 
they  have  a  right  to  pursue  it.  I  believe 
that  corporate  entities  are  here  to  stay 
and  that  they  are  the  backbone  of  the 
enterprise  system  I  believe  in,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  see  them  destroyed  by  greed. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  every  last  little  cor- 
ner grocery ;  every  last  little  comer  bean- 
ery;  every  little  independent  with  a  soft 
ice  cream  concession  or  Mr.  Doughnut 
concession  be  gobbled  up  in  one  fell 
swoop. 

We  do  not  hit  the  little  people.  We  do 
not  hit  them  at  all.  What  have  we  done? 
We  have  reached  what  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Erlenborn,  the  Republican  majority 
last  year,  with  their  helpers  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  said.  All  right,  we  ac- 
cept your  dictation,  much  as  I  hate  to, 
and  we  will  start  at  $2,  exactly  where  we 
would  have  been  if  we  would  have  passed 
your  legislation  last  year. 
But  that  was  too  much  for  the  con- 


glomerates to  swallow,  so  the  man  who 
heads  those  groups,  represents  those  con- 
glomerates, was  able  to  get  the  cotton 
pickers ;  was  able  to  get  little  Main  Street 
merchants  who  depend  in  the  main  upon 
this  type  of  customer  who  stays  close  to 
home  and  buys  his  goods,  his  consxmier 
articles;  the  lowest  wage  worker,  he  is 
the  one  that  goes  down  Main  Street,  looks 
in  the  windows  for  sales  and  picks  out 
what  he  can  with  his  meager  earnings. 
Not  the  big  $10  an  hour  worker. 

He  has  got  an  automobile,  he  can  go 
out  of  town  5  or  6  miles  to  a  great  big 
shopping  center.  I  hate  to  use  the  term, 
"little  old  ladies  and  widows."  It  has  been 
a  term  that  has  been  used  so  many  times, 
but  in  truth,  it  is  the  fact.  These  are  the 
workers,  family  men  that  have  not  got 
all  the  luxuries  and  all  of  the  conven- 
iences: who  live  in  the  lowest  rent  dis- 
tricts: buj'  the  cheapest  products  they 
can  get. 

Where?  On  Main  Street  in  Shamokin 
and  Schenley  and  Jeannette  and  Greens- 
burg.  They  are  the  ones  that  keep  the 
Main  Street  merchants  in  business,  be- 
cause in  the  main  they  do  their  inde- 
pendent business  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
mercantile  industry. 

Yet,  they  are  being  crucified  by  the 
very  people  that  they  benefit,  because 
someone  up  here  that  has  no  more  in- 
terest in  a  Main  Street  merchant  than 
the  man  in  the  moon,  is  talking  them 
into  joining  a  conspiracy. 

Against  whom?  Against  the  defense- 
less little  fellow  who  has  no  one  to  speak 
for  him  but  you  and  I.  That  is  all.  It  is 
just  that  simple.  There  Is  not  much  more 
to  it. 

If  these  workers  were  to  receive  the 
same  increase  that  we  received  in  one 
fell  swoop  in  Congress,  they  would  not 
even  have  to  be  in  here  today.  They  are 
here :  they  are  here  sitting  in  these  seats 
of  Congress.  That  is  who  is  here.  Not 
Johnny  Dent;  not  Albert  Quie;  not  Mr. 
Perkins;  not  Mr.  Davis:  not  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. The  Members  are  sitting  here  today 
as  the  little  people  of  America,  because 
the  Members  are  their  only  voice.  How 
we  use  that  voice  and  how  we  use  our 
God-given  judgment  will  not  make  much 
difference  to  us.  It  is  not  that  kind  of 
issue  that  elects  us. 

This  is  a  bill  which.  If  we  vote  for  it. 
has  to  come  from  our  hearts,  not  our 
heads.  It  has  to  come  from  within  and 
not  be  dictated  from  without. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  my  life  handling  legislation.  I  was  floor 
leader  for  more  than  18  years  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  dealt  with 
lobbyists  both  in  combinations  and  as 
individuals.  But  I  have  never,  never  dealt 
in  my  entire  life  with  this  kind  of  a  situ- 
ation. Never  have  I  seen  men  so  deter- 
mined that  the  lower  paid  worker  must 
be  destined  to  a  life  of  desolate  despair. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  here  today 
to  complete  an  essential  act  of  justice 
for  so  many  of  America's  workers.  Were 
we  to  undertake  that  task,  we  would  be 
advocating    legislation    increasing    the 
Federal    minimum    wage    rate    to    an 
amount  greater  than  $2.20  an  hour  and 
extending  its  coverage  to  more  than  6 
million  employees. 

Instead,  we  are  proposing  a  bill  that 
must    be    considered    modest    by    any 
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The  legislation  before  us  was  initially 
considered  nearly  3  years  ago.  Hear- 
ings began  on  July  17,  1970,  and  con- 
tinued for  17  days  during  that  year  and 
for  7  additional  days  during  the  follow- 
ing year.  Last  year  was  sadly  lost  after 
both  Houses  passed  legislation  but  this 
body  would  not  permit  a  conference  to 
occur.  This  year,  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  conducted  4  days  of 
hearings  on  similar  legislation  and  re- 
ceived testimony  from  witnesses  repre- 
senting every  segment  of  our  economy. 
After  several  meetings,  the  subcommittee 
marked  up  H.R.  4757  at  a  public  meet- 
ing on  May  2,  1973.  and  ordered  the  bill, 
as  amended,  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  On  May  22. 
1973.  the  full  committee — by  a  substan- 
tial vote  of  21  to  9 — ordered  reported  H.R. 
7935.  a  clean  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  represents  a  long 
period  of  time  from  start  to  the  present. 
Much  of  that  time  was  expended  in 
formulating  a  bill  that,  although  not 
meeting  every  objective,  did  provide  some 
semblance  of  justice  for  the  millions  of 
working  poor  in  our  Nation.  But  the  un- 
relenting passage  of  time  without  action 
on  this  legislation  soon  began  to  erode 
even  that  effort  and  we  are  now  debating 
a  proposal  that  might  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  "too  little,  too  late."  Yet,  it 
does  have  its  saving  virtues  and,  in 
reality,  remains  urgently  needed.  And  it 
also  has  its  detractors.  Let  me  now  focus 
on  both  points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  7935  amends  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 — one 
of  the  Nation's  basic  labor  laws.  The  first 
statutory  minimum  wage  was  established 
at  25  cents  an  hour  and  was  made  ap- 
plicable to  all  employees,  not  specifically 
exempted,  who  were  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce. 

Amendments  to  the  law  were  enacted 
in  1949,  1955,  1961,  and  1966.  We  now 
have  a  minimum  wage  rate  of  $1.60  an 
hour  applicable  to  about  46.5  million 
nonfarmworkers,  and  a  rate  of  $1.30 
an  hour  applicable  to  about  485,000 
farmworkers.  Over  16  million  workers  in 
our  labor  force,  who  might  be  brought 
within  the  wage  and  hour  protections 
of  the  act,  are  not  in  fact  covered. 

The  bill  before  us  proposes  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  rate  to  $2.20  an  hour 
in  graduated  steps,  and  to  extend  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  to  an  additional  6 
million  workers.  The  bill  accords  differ- 
ent applications  of  the  proposed  In- 
creases depending  upon  when  employees 
were  first  covered  by  the  act. 


More  than  35  million  nonsupervlsory 
employees  are  at  work  in  establishments 
covered  prior  to  the  1966  amendments 
and  have  been  subject  to  the  $1.60 
minimum  wage  rate  since  February  1, 
1968.  For  these  employees,  and  the 
630,000  Federal  employees  covered  in 
1966.  the  bill  proposes  an  increase  in 
the  minimvmi  wage  rate  to  $2.00  an  hour 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
full  month  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
or  August  1.  1973.  whichever  occurs  first, 
and  $2.20  an  hour  effective  July  1,  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  at  this  point  to  the  urgency  of 
such  a  proposed  Increase  and  to  the 
myths  which  traditionally  surround  any 
such  discussion. 

We  are  trying  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  comparison  between  the 
earnings  of  a  full-time  minimum  wage 
worker  and  the  poverty  level  of  income. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  25  million  poor 
in  America  are  members  of  families 
headed  by  a  worker  in  the  labor  force. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  poor — and 
mores  than  30  percent  of  all  children 
gro%ving  up  in  poverty — are  in  families 
headed  by  a  full-time,  year-round 
worker  whose  wages  are  so  low  that  his 
family  is  impoverished. 

When  the  1966  amendments — in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  rate  to 
$1.60  an  hour — were  enacted,  they  re- 
presented a  promise  that  a  full-time 
worker  compensated  at  the  minimum 
wage  rate  could  at  least  earn  what  was 
considered  to  be  the  poverty  level  of 
income:  which  at  that  time  was  about 
$3,200  annually  for  a  family  of  four — 
$1.60  an  hour  times  40  hours  per  week 
times  50  weeks  per  year  equal  $3,200 
annually.  Since  then,  increases  in  the 
price  level  as  refiected  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  have  reflected  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  that  promise. 

The  Department  of  Labor  early  this 
year  redefined  the  poverty  threshold  for 
a  nonfarm  family  of  four  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  to  $4,200  in  an- 
nual net  income.  A  minimum  wage  earner 
working  40  hours  per  week  for  50  weeks 
during  the  year  receives  $3,200  in  annual 
gross  income.  In  Hawaii,  the  poverty 
threshold  for  that  same  family  is  $4,850 
in  annual  net  income.  In  Alaska,  it  is 
$5,250. 

The  poverty  threshold  for  a  farm  fam- 
ily of  four  in  the  continental  United 
States  is  $3,575  in  annual  net  income. 
A  minimum  wage  earner  in  agriculture, 
working  40  hours  per  week  for  50  weeks 
during  the  year,  receives  $2,600  in  an- 
nual gross  income.  In  Hawaii,  the  pov- 


erty threshold  for  the  same  farm  fam- 
ily is  $4,125  in  annual  net  income.  In 
Alaska,  it  is  $4,475. 

The  bill  proposes  an  initial  minimum 
wage  increase  to  $2  an  hour  for  nonagri- 
cultural  workers  covered  by  the  act  prior 
to  the  1966  amendments.  That  rate  will 
yield — on  a  40  hours  per  week/ 50  weeks 
per  year  employment  basis — an  annual 
gross  income  for  covered  workers  of  $4,- 
000 — some  $200  below  the  annual  net  in- 
come deemed  the  poverty  threshold  for  a 
family  of  four  in  the  continental  United 
States;  $850  below  that  poverty  thresh- 
old in  Hawaii:  and  $1,250  below  that 
threshold  in  Alaska. 

For  nonagricultural  workers  covered 
by  the  1966  amendments,  the  differences 
are  more  significant  since  the  bill  pro- 
poses an  initial  minimum  wage  increase 
to  only  $1.80  an  hour. 

For  covered  agricultural  workers,  the 
bill  proposes  an  initial  minimum  wage 
increase  to  $1.60  an  hour.  That  rate  will 
yield  an  annual  gross  income  for  full- 
time  workers  of  S3,200 — some  S375  be- 
low the  annual  net  income  deemed  the 
poverty  threshold  for  a  farm  family  of 
four  in  the  continental  United  States: 
$925  below  that  poverty  threshold  in 
Hawaii:  and  $1,275  below  that  threshold 
in  Alaska. 

These  differentials  become  more  exag- 
gerated when  increases  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  CPI.  since  the  Labor  De- 
partment's redefinition  of  the  poverty 
threshold  are  considered.  Moreover,  if  in- 
come is  from  gainful  employment,  finan- 
cial considerations  for  the  payment  of 
social  security  and  Federal.  State,  and 
local  income  and  other  taxes  must  be 
taken  into  account,  bringing  the  annual 
income  requirement  for  subsistence 
at  the  poverty  threshold  to  well  above 
Government  defined  levels. 

With  respect  to  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living,  as  reflected  by  changes  in  the 
CPI,  it  is  significant  that  the  annual 
average  of  the  CPI  for  all  items  in  1972 
was  125.3.  The  relevant  index  for  March 
1973  was  129.8.  The  base  year  index  of 
100  was  1967 — the  year  the  1966  amend- 
ments to  the  act  became  fully  effective. 
For  food  and  housing,  about  all  a  mini- 
mum wage  earner  can  hope  to  afford,  the 
March  1973  indexes  were  134.8  and  132.3. 
respectively. 

These  indexes  reflect  a  depreciation  in 
the  relative  economic  position  of  a  min- 
imum wage  earner  to  a  level  below  the 
$1.25  minimum  wage  rate  applicable  be- 
fore the  1966  amendments  to  the  act.  In 
summarj',  today's  minimum  wage  of  $1.60 
buys  less  than  the  $1.25  minimum  wage 
bought  in  1966. 


TABLE  5.— BUYING  POWER  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  SET  BY  1966  AMENDMENTS 


Effective  date 


Feb.  1.  1967 

Feb  1,  1968 

Feb  1.1969 ^ 

Feb.  1,1970 T 

Feb.  1,1971 I 

Feb  1. 1972 

Feb  1.1973 '.     . 


'  CPI  =98.1  upon  enactment  of  FLSA  Amendments  of  September  1%6. 
CXIX 1146— Prrt  14 


Previously  covered 

Newly  covered  (nonfarm) 

Minimum                Buying 
wage  rate               power 

Farmworkers 

CPI 

(1967  =  100) 

'  Cumulative 
percent 

inflation 

from  date  of 

enactment 

September 

1966 

Minimum 
wage  rate 

Buying 
power 

Minimum 
wage  rate 

Buying 
power 

1.40 

1.39 
1.53 
1.47 
1.38 
1.31 
1.27 
1.22 

1.00 
1.15 
1.30 
1.45 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

.99 
1.10 
1.19 
1.25 
1.31 
1.27 
1.22 

1.00 
1.15 
1  30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 

.99 
1.10 
1.19 
1.12 
1.07 
1.03 

.99 

98.7 
102.3 
107.1 
1139 
119.4 
123.8 
128.6 

0.6 

1.60 

4.3 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

9.2 
16.1 
21.7 
26.2 

l.GO 

31.1 
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stated  differently,  if  as  a  cost-of-living 
increase  mechanism  had  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  1966  amendments,  the 
minimimi  wage  rate  in  March  1973  would 
have  exceeded  $2.07  an  hour 

A  complete  congressional  perspective 
also  compels  notice  to  pay  increases 
granted  Federal  employees  since  the  1966 
amendments  increased  the  minimum 
wage  rate  to  $1.60  an  hour.  In  1966,  a 
Federal  employee.  GS-2  earned  $3,925 
annually.  After  increases  mandated  by 
the  Congress,  that  Federal  employee  now 
earns  $5,432  annually — an  increase  of 
more  than  38  percent.  A  GS-16  level  Fed- 
eral employee  in  1966  earned  $20,075  an- 
nually. Today,  he  earns  $31.203 — an  in- 
crease of  55.8  percent.  Generally,  If  the 
same  cost-of-living  and  comparability 
increases  Congress  approved  for  Federal 
employees  had  been  applied  to  minimum 
wage  earners,  today's  minimum  wage 
rate  would  well  exceed  $2.20  an  hour. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  ir- 
relevant to  contemporary  economic  real- 
ities. An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
rate  to  $2  an  hour  ?s  required — virtu- 
ally immediately — if  only  on  the  basis  of 
simple  economic  fact.  Even  at  that  level, 
a  full-time  worker  would  earn  less  than 
the  poverty  threshold  and  enjoy  less  buy- 
ing power  than  he  did  before  his  wage 
was  increased  to  its  present  $1.60  an 
hour  rate.  An  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  rate  to  $2.20  an  hour  will  permit 
him.  assuming  essentially  no  additional 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  to  recap- 
ture some  of  the  economic  value  his  wage 
entitled  him  to  in  1966. 

Now  for  the  myths,  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  the  traditional  charges  against 
proposed  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage  rate — especially  during  periods  of 
prolonged  inflation — is  that  such  in- 
creases further  aggravate  the  inflation- 
ary trend.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a 
spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  on  related  legis- 
lation, did  not  associate  that  organiza- 
tion with  the  charge.  At  that  time.  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Landry,  administrative  direc- 
tor, economic  analysis  and  study  group, 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  in  re- 
sponse to  a  statement  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee : 

We  do  not  contend,  unlike  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  appeared  before  you  apparently, 
that  the  minimum  wage  Is  Inflationary.  Quite 
the  opposite.  Inflation  Is  not  caused  by  mini- 
mum wages.  •  •  • 

In  actual  fact,  inflation  adversely  af- 
fects the  lowest  income  worker — includ- 
ing minimum  wage  earners — more 
harshly  than  any  other.  He  is  its  sorriest 
victim. 

As  one  witness  testified : 

We  do  not  believe  any  employed  workers 
should  be  forced  to  go  on  welfare  In  order  to 
survive. 

These  people  work  hard  at  useful  Jobs; 
struggle  to  maintain  their  economic  Inde- 
pendence and  self-dlgnlty;  and  attempt  to 
achieve  self-reliance  against  overwhelming 
odds.  Yet  they  are  paid  less  than  a  subsist- 
ence wage. 

No  fewer  than  20  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  provide  higher  amoimts 
in  welfare  payments  plus  food  stamps  to 
a  family  of  four,  than  the  minimum  wage 


rate  provides  to  that  family's  breadwin- 
ner. Twelve  of  these  States  provide  high- 
er aiuiual  cash  welfare  payments  than 
the  yearly  earnings  of  minimum  wage 
workers,  irrespective  of  food  stamp  con- 
siderations. 

States  whose  cash  welfare  payments 
are  higher:  Alaska,  Coruiecticut,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and 
Washington. 

States  whose  cash  welfare  payments 
and  food  stamps  are  higher:  District  of 
Columbia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Virginia. 

Under  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  last  Congress, 
most  full-time  workers  employed  at  the 
current  minimum  wage  rate  would  be 
eligible  for  welfare  benefits. 

I  subscribe  to  the  preceding  witness' 
conclusion  that  the  "simplest,  most  di- 
rect and  least  expensive  way  to  elimi- 
nate most  poverty  is  to  modernize  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act." 

Another  charge  against  proposed  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  rate  is  that 
such  increases  create  unemployment. 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  confronted 
with  updating  the  minimum  wage  from 
time  to  time  have  long  recognized  that 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  information 
on  the  employment  effects  of  minimum 
wage  legislation.  In  the  1955  amendments 
to  the  Act  the  Congress  added  a  new  sec- 
tion requiring  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  an  annual  appraisal  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  legislation.  Since 
that  time,  the  Department  has  prepared 
reports  on  the  effects  of  the  successive 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage.  The  re- 
curring theme  running  through  these  re- 
ports— prepared  in  all  administrations — 
has  been  that  wages  of  workers  at  the 
lowest  end  of  the  wage  scale  have  in- 
creased and  there  have  been  no  adverse 
employment  effects. 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson, 
in  his  January  1971  report  to  the  Con- 
gress evaluating  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion, stated: 

Although  the  economic  indicators  Just 
noted  Increased  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate  In  the 
year  In  which  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
for  the  newly  covered  group  was  raised  15 
cents.  It  is  significant  that  employment  in 
retail  trade  and  services — the  Industries 
where  the  newly  covered  group  Is  largely 
concentrated  and  hence  most  likely  to  mani- 
fest seme  Impact  from  the  wage  increase — 
fared  better  than  Industries  unaffected  by 
the  statutory  escalation  In  the  minimum 
wage. 

He  concluded  his  summary  with  this 
statement: 

In  view  of  overall  economic  trends,  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  changes  in  the  minimum 
had  :-.ny  substantial  impact  on  wage,  price 
cr  employment  trends.  Of  much  greater  sig- 
nificance, however,  is  the  fact  that  the  15- 
cent  boost  did  help  2  million  workers  recover 
some  of  the  purcha-sing  power  eroded  by  the 
steady  upward  movement  of  prices  which  had 
started  even  before  the  enactment  of  the  1966 
amendments. 

In  the  4(d)  report  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  in  1970  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz,  a  similar 
conclusion  was  drawn. 

With  respect  to  the  employment  effects 


of  the   1966  amendments,  this  reports 
stated : 

There  was  continued  economic  growth  dur- 
ing the  period  covering  the  third  phase  of 
the  minimum  wstge  and  niaximum  hours 
standards  established  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1966.  Total  em- 
ployment on  nonagrlcultural  payrolls  (sea- 
sonally adjusted)  rose  In  28  out  of  the  32 
consecutive  months  between  January  1967 
and  September  1969.  In  the  most  recent  12- 
month  period,  employment  climbed  3.2  per- 
cent, from  68.2  million  In  September  1968 
to  70.4  million  In  September  1969.  Employ, 
ment  rose  in  all  major  nonagrlcultural  in- 
dustry divisions  In  the  12-month  period  be- 
tween September  1968  and  September  1969. 
In  the  retail,  services  and  State  and  local 
government  sectors — where  the  minimum 
wage  had  its  greatest  impact  In  1969,  since 
only  newly  covered  workers  were  slated  for 
Federal  minimum  wage  Increases — employ- 
ment rose  substantially. 

With  respect  to  price  effects  Secretary 
Shultz  stated : 

The  steady  upward  movement  of  prices 
during  the  period  studied  reflects  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  rising  trend  In  prices  which 
was  In  motion  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  1966  amendments.  There  are  strong  in- 
dications that  other  factors,  although  poe- 
stbly  not  entirely  exclusive  of  minimum 
wage  escalations,  were  major  causes  of  price 
increases  occurring  during  the  period  studied. 

In  the  previous  administration,  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz,  in  his 
1969  4(d)  report,  drew  substantially  the 
same  conclusions.  Regarding  the  impact 
of  the  1966  amendments.  Secretary 
Wirtz  stated: 

The  Increased  minimum  wage  levels  set  in 
1966  have  not  contributed  to  the  current  In- 
flationary spiral  to  an  extent  which  permits 
reasonable  questioning  of  their  net  value 
In  strengthening  both  the  position  of  low- 
paid  workers  in  particular  and  the  economy 
in  general. 

And,  with  respect  to  expanded  cover- 
age in  schools  and  hospitals  newly  pro- 
vided for  in  1966,  the  Shultz  report 
stated : 

Overall  It  can  be  stated  that  educational 
and  hospital  sectors  have  had  little  evident 
difficulty  adjusting  to  minimum  wages  es- 
tablished by  the  1966  amendments. 

In  the  1971  report  of  the  Secretary, 
however,  is  historical  data  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  minimum  wage  and 
average  hourly  earnings.  As  the  report 
states : 

Minimum  wages  have  been  traditionally 
compared  to  gross  average  hourly  earnings 
of  production  workers  In  manufacturing  for 
purposes  of  evaluating  the  efficacy  or  desir- 
ability of  changes  in  the  level  of  the  FLSA 
minimum,  or  of  assessing  the  effects  of  legis- 
lative changes. 

With  respect  to  this  comparison,  the 
report   concluded   that : 

The  relationship  between  the  minimum 
wage  and  average  hourly  earnings  or  average 
hourly  compensation  varies,  depending  upon 
whether  account  Is  taken  of  changes  in 
coverage.  Although  the  minimum  wage  has 
been  Increased  substantially.  Its  ratio  to 
earnings  has  been  largely  eroded  by  gains 
in  average  hourly  earnings  between  the  pe- 
riods of  increases  In  the  minimum  wage. 
Consequently,  the  ratio  of  the  minimum 
wage  to  average  hourly  earnings  or  to  average 
hourly  compensation  per  man  hour  is  now 
lower  than  it  was  in  1950.  when  the  1949 
amendments  uent  into  effect.  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 
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That  report  was  the  most  recent  to 
explicitly  relate  the  minimum  wage  rate 
to  average  hourly  earnings.  But  it  is 
evident  from  the  economic  facts  avail- 
able that  the  disparity  has  become  even 
more  dramatic  during  the  interval. 

I  think  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  suggested  adverse  employment  effects 
of  minimum  wage  increases  are  existent 
only  in  the  minds  of  those  who  constant- 
ly decry  our  activity  in  this  area.  More- 
over, I  think  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  minimum  wage  earner  Is  now  eco- 
nomically worse  off  than  he  was  years 
ago  and  further,  that  the  promise  of  past 
increases  has  become  bankrupt  in  the 
face  of  the  economic  realities  of  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  11  million  nonsu- 
pervisory  employees  were  covered  under 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  act 
by  the  1966  amendments.  For  these  em- 
ployees— except  the  Federal  and  agricul- 
tural employees  then  covered — the  bill 
would  increase  the  minimum  wage  rate 
to  $1.80  an  hour  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  second  full  month  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  or  August  1,  1973, 
whichever  occurs  first,  $2  an  hour  effec- 
tive July  1,  1974,  and  $2.20  an  hour  effec- 
tive July  1,  1975.  The  bill  would  require 
the  same  minimum  wage  rate  applica- 
tion to  those  employees  brought  within 
the  coverage  of  the  act  by  the  1973 
amendments  now  under  consideration. 

The  1966  amendments  extended  the 
minimum  wage  protection  of  the  act  to 
an  estimated  485,000  employees  employ- 
ed in  agriculture.  The  present  minimum 
wage  rate  for  such  employees  is — and 
has  been  since  February  1,  1969 — $1.30 
an  hour.  The  bill  proposes  to  increase 
that  rate  to  $1.60  an  hour  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  full  month 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  or  August  1, 
1973,  whichever  occurs  first.  $1.80  an  hour 
effective  July  1,  1974.  $2  an  hour  effec- 
tive July  1,  1975.  and  $2.20  an  hour  effec- 
tive July  1,  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who  say 
our  schedules  of  minimum  wage  increases 
are  precipitous  and  in  excess  of  previous 
proportions  of  increases.  Frankly,  I  find 
the  timetables  exceedingly  modest  given 
the  economic  information  I  earlier  pro- 
vided. 

Moreover,  if  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  last  year — the  so-called  Erlenbom 
substitute  as  amended  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  had  be- 
come law,  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
rates  for  this  year  would  be  $2  an  hour 
for  nonagrlcultural  employees  covered 
prior  to  the  1966  amendments,  $1.80  an 
hour  for  nonagrlcultural  employees  cov- 
ered by  the  1966  amendments,  and  $1.70 
an  hour  for  covered  agricultural  em- 
ployees. These  rates  are  Identical  to  those 
provided  in  the  commitee  bill  with  one 
exception — the  agricultural  rate  would 
have  been  10  cents  an  hour  higher  than 
the  committee  bill  prescribes. 

With  respect  to  the  proportion  of  in- 
crease, it  Is  argued  that  an  increase  In 
the  general  minimum  wage  rate  from 
$1.60  to  $2.20  an  hour  represents  a  37.5- 
percent  overall  escalation — higher  than 
previous  increases.  Although  percentage 
comparisons  with  previous  increases  are 
irrelevant  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not 
account  for  contemporary  economic  ex- 


igencies, it  is  not  insignificant  to  note 
that  the  1959  amendments  to  the  Act 
increased  the  minimum  wage  rate  87.5 
percent;  the  1955  amendments  increased 
the  rate  33 'A  percent;  the  1961  amend- 
ments, 25  percent;  and  the  1966  amend- 
ments, 28  percent.  The  proposed  increase 
in  the  committee  bill  is  not  inconsistent 
with  those  actions  of  previous  Congresses. 

A  more  relevant  comparison,  if  one  is 
needed,  is  to  measure  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  annual  wage  bill  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  1966  amendments,  for  instance, 
required  an  increase  in  the  annual  wage 
bill  of  0.5  percent  to  raise  employees 
already  covered  by  the  act  to  an  initial 
minimum  wage  rate  of  $1.40  an  hour. 
Yet,  the  bill  before  us  would  require 
an  Increase  of  only  0.2  percent  to 
raise  those  same  employees  to  $2  an 
hour.  The  1966  amendments  required  an 
increase  in  the  annual  wage  bill  of  1.1 
percent  to  raise  those  employees  to  the 
ultimate  minimum  wage  rate  of  $1.60 
an  hour.  Again,  the  committee  bill  would 
require  a  comparative  increase  of  only 
0.3  percent  to  raise  those  employees  to  a 
wage  level  of  $2.20  an  hour. 

For  employees  first  covered  by  the  1966 
amendments,  the  wage  bill  increase  to 
impose  an  initial  minimum  wage  rate  of 
SI  an  hour  at  that  time  was  0.9  percent. 
The  annual  wage  bill  increase  to  now 
raise  the  wage  level  of  those  same  em- 
ployees to  $1.80  an  hour  is  only  an  esti- 
mated 0.6  percent. 

So  much  for  the  arguments  of  precip- 
itous and  excessively  proportionate  in- 
creases. 

There  are  also  those  who  contend  that 
minimum  wage  increases  create  the  ne- 
cessity for  wage  increases  above  that  lev- 
el. They  call  this  phenomenon  the  "rip- 
pling" effect.  Available  evidence,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  this  belief  is  more 
illusory  than  real. 

In  the  1968  Department  of  Labor  re- 
port on  the  economic  effects  of  the  act, 
special  attention  was  directed  to  this 
question.  The  Department  concluded 
with  respect  to  the  initial  coverage  of 
hotels'and  motels,  that — 

Almost  all  of  the  wage  Increases  grant- 
ed covered  workers  were  concentrated  at  the 
lowest  end  of  the  wage  structure,  less  than 
$1.05  an  hour.  There  was  little  evidence  of 
secondary  or  indirect  wage  Increases  to  main- 
tain wage  differentials. 

With  respect  to  the  coverage  of  eating 
and  drinking  places,  the  report  stated: 

There  was  little  evidence  of  wage  lncre.^ses 
being  granted  to  workers  already  earning  the 
minimum  wage  in  order  to  maintain  dif- 
ferentials. Incre:vses  were  concentrated  at  or 
within  5t  of  the  applicable  minimum  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  does 
more  than  merely  propose  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage  rate.  It  extends  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  coverage  to  ap- 
proxiately  6  million  additional  workers. 
And  it  modifies  the  student  employment 
provisions  contained  in  existing  law. 

I  will  not  extol  the  specifics  of  cover- 
age. Mr.  Chairman,  as  they  are  evident 
in  the  bill  and  committee  report.  But  I 
do  include,  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  today  sending 
each  Member.  The  letter  describes  one 
group  of  employees — Federal — for  whom 


the  bill  does  not  extend  overtime  cov- 
erage; and  does  so  in  the  context  of  se- 
rious misunderstandings  which  are  in- 
evitably generated  each  time  we  consid- 
er this  legislation.  The  letter  follows: 
Washington,  D.C. 

June  5,  1973. 
Deab  Colleague:  On  May  31 — Just  a  few 
days  ago — I  wrote  you  regarding  minimum 
wage  legislation  (H.R.  7935)  before  us  this 
week.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  that  letter.  I 
noted  the  "myths  and  misunderstandings" 
which  are  generated  each  time  we  consider 
such  legislation — fallacies  which,  if  left  un- 
answered, create  sufficient  concern  on  the 
part  of  a  Member  honestly  seeking  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  the  legislation.  A  perfect  illus- 
tration of  gross  misrepresentation  came  to 
my  attention  after  I  wrote  you;  an  example 
so  directed  to  your  personal  interest  that  I 
felt  compelled  to  WTlte  again. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  an  advocate  of  the  so-called  Erlenborn 
substitute  to  the  Committee  bill  advised 
Members  that  the  provisions  of  our  bill 
would  require  the  payment  of  overtime  com- 
pensation to  all  Federal  employees — includ- 
ing specifically,  employees  of  the  House, 
clerk -hire  and  committee  employees,  summer 
Interns,  and  so  on.  Those  statements  were 
made  only  minutes  after  I  had  responded  to 
an  Inquiry  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee 
bill  does  not  extend  overtime  coverage  to 
Federal  employees. 

Again,  in  a  recent  letter  to  you.  Congress- 
man Erlenborn  wrote  the  following. 

"Finally,  we  wonder  whether  Members  of 
Congress  are  prepared  to  pay  overtime  to 
their  50 — and  60 — hour  a  week  staff  people. 
We  will  have  to  do  so  if  H  R.  7935  Is  enacted." 
This  simply  Is  not  true!  Please  be  assured 
that  the  Committee  bill  does  not — in  any 
way — Impose  an  overtime  compensation  re- 
quirement on  you  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Moreover,  It  does  not  ex'^end  overtime  cover- 
age to  one  single  Federal  employee. 

Another  Action  being  circulated  Is  the  so- 
called  "youth  employment  Issvie".  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  notion  now  say  they  want  to 
"prepare  our  youth  for  entry  Into  the  labor 
market"  by  permitting  an  employer  to  em- 
ploy youth  at  a  wage  less  than  the  otherwise 
applicable  minimum  rate  during  a  job  train- 
ing or  learning  period.  Frankly,  we  find  this 
objective  not  unreasonable — although  some- 
what redundant  since  existing  lav-  (Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938)  £il  ready  permits 
(in  section  14  (a) )  the  "employment  of 
learners,  of  apprentices,  and  of  niessengers 
.  .  ."  at  wages  "lower  than  the  minimum 
wage  .  .  .".  Moreover,  existing  law  does  not 
inhibit  the  application  of  this  objective  by 
dictating  any  specified  wage  or  duration  of 
emp\pyment — which  the  relevant  provision 
In  the  so-called  Erlenbom  substitute  does. 
But  (and  this  is  the  essential  difference 
which  is  not  discussed) .  existing  law  is  appli- 
cable to  employment  which  reqviires  legiti- 
mate training — and  Is  not  available  to  lure 
young  people  away  from  their  education  with 
the  promise  of  quick  pocket  money  for  mere- 
ly pushing  hamburgers  across  a  counter! 

In  closing,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  you 
win  participate  In  the  Floor  debate  on  the 
legislation.  If  you  have  questions,  have  them 
answered  at  that  time — on  record — so  that 
we  might  at  least  afford  the  legislation  the 
backdrop  of  an  honest  jierspectlve. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

John  H.  Dent. 
Memlier  of  Congress. 

The  reference  in  the  letter  to  the 
"youth  employment  issue"  is  also  perti- 
nent, Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  matter  has 
been  permitted  to  transcend  most  others 
In  importance.  And  it  simply  does  not 
deserve  that  magnitude  of  attention. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  objections  to  our 
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bill.  I  have  personally  met  with  virtually 
every  employer  group  out  against  us. 
In  the  course  of  those  discussions,  I 
could  find  no  group  which  felt  strongly 
about  the  need  for  the  'youth  employ- 
ment" provision  in  the  so-called  Erlen- 
born  substitute  to  be  offered.  Certainly, 
many  employers  would  welcome  that  lit- 
tle profit-enhancing  provision:  but  most 
were  realistic  and  humane  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  a  full-time  worker — regardless 
of  age — should  receive  full-time  pay.  Ul- 
timately. I  concluded  that  only  the  Nixon 
administration  was  fervently  pushing 
the  issue,  and  for  espoused  reasons  we 
have  subsequently  rendered  invalid  in 
the  face  of  all  available  evidence. 

Even  the  young  workers,  the  advocates 
of  this  provision,  say  they  want  to  help 
are  opposed  to  it.  The  following  letter 
to  each  Member  from  the  National  Stu- 
dent Lobby  is  testament  to  that  fact: 
Nationax  Student  Lobby, 
Washington.  DC.  May  30, 1973. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  The  National 
Student  Lobby  feels  that  an  "across-the- 
board"  youth  differential  (sub-minimum) 
wage  without  Department  of  Labor  Certifi- 
cation as  proposed  by  Cong.  John  Erlenborn 
(R-Ill.)  and  suggested  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Peter  J.  Brennan  should  not  be  enacted. 
The  reasons,  we  feel,  are  legion;  the  more 
important  follow : 

1)  Economic  studies  differ  on  whether 
or  not  minimum  wage  increases  reduce  the 
employment  opportunities  of  youth.  The 
most  comprehensive  investigation  to  date 
on  the  relationship  between  youth  unem- 
ployment and  minimum  wage  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  (BLS  Bulletin  1657— 
1970)  found  that.  'The  most  Important.  .  . 
conclusions  to  emerge  from  available  anal- 
yses Is  that  they  do  not  permit  conclusions 
about  the  effect  of  minimum  wage  laws  upon 
the  employment  experiences  of  teenagers." 
NSL  feels  that  current  analysis  shows  no 
documented  disemployment  effect,  arid  there- 
fore, "across-the-board"  youth  differential 
rates  under  the  guise  of  easing  youth  unem- 
ployment are  not  warranted. 

(2)  The  Impact  of  a  submlnlmum  for 
youth  may  be  controversial,  but  one  thing 
stands  out  clearly,  a  youth  differential  would 
mean  less  in  earnings  for  many  employed 
youth  who  would  otherwise  receive  the  adult 
minimum.  The  major  motive  behind  the 
drive  to  raise  the  Federal  minimum  from 
$1.60/hour  Is  to  correct  It  for  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  living.  According  to  the  DOL's 
Consumer  Price  Index,  what  $1.60  could  buy 
In  February  1968  would  require  $1.98  In 
October  1972.  A  submlnlmum  would  unfairly 
deprive  youth  of  income  and  would  repre- 
sent a  loss  of  purchasing  power.  It  would 
also  be  a  windfall  of  Increased  profits  for  em- 
ployers, especially  youth  labor-related  busi- 
nesses (I.e.,  food  conglomerates  like 
McDonald's). 

(3)  The  minimum  wage  has  always  been  a 
device  that  determines  what  employers 
should  pay  unskilled,  untrained  and  Inex- 
perienced workers.  There  Is  no  need  to  legis- 
late a  minimum  wage  for  an  older,  skilled 
worker,  who  can  demand  and  receive  a  higher 
wage  In  the  open  market.  But  there  Is  a  need 
for  Congress  to  legislate  a  minimum  livable 
wage  for  the  unskUled  and  Inexperienced 
worker  (I.e.,  students/youth) .  A  submlnlmum 
Is.  In  fact,  a  rollback  of  this  "floor  wage" 
and  contradicts  the  historic  principle  of 
minimum  wage  legislation. 

The  National  Student  Lobby  believes  that 
legislation  proposed  by  Cong.  John  Dent  of 
Pennsylvania.  H.R.  7539  (formally  H.R.  4757) , 
Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  youth  and  deals 
with  the  "youth  differential"  In  a  realistic 
manner  DOL  certification  seems  to  us  to  be 
essential  to  Insure  that  young  workers  are 


not  exploited  and  that  adult  workers  are  not 
displaced  from  their  Jobs. 
Sincerely, 

Steve    Russell, 
Legislative  Coordinator. 
Latton  Olson, 
Executive  Director. 

Other  youth  organizations,  such  as  the 
National  Student  Association  and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth,  are 
equally  adamant  in  their  opposition  to 
this  provision  in  the  so-called  Erlenborn 
substitute. 

If  everybody  is  against  it  or  at  best 
lukewarm  to  it — except,  of  course,  the 
administration — why  then  has  it  become 
an  issue  of  such  paramoimt  concern?  I 
believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  each  Mem- 
ber will  have  to  arrive  at  his  own  con- 
clusion to  that  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  close  with 
any  impassioned  pleas  for  this  legisla- 
tion. If  its  obvious  merits  do  not  strike 
responsive  chords  in  the  hearts  of  my 
colleagues,  it  Is  already  too  late  and  too 
futile  for  me  to  try. 

Rather,  I  will  take  my  place  at  the 
managers  table  and  listen  with  wonder 
as  some  of  the  bill's  detractors  initiate 
their  wholesale  onslaught  with  argu- 
ments invoking  every  conceivable  ill.  And 
I  will  do  my  literal  best  to  defend  this 
modest  proposal  with  reason  and  com- 
passion; all  the  while  trying  to  compre- 
hend what  it  Is  that  drives  men  to  deny 
to  their  brothers  some  small  place  in  the 
sun. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  guess  every  piece  of 
legislation  needs  a  good  slogan  and  a  vil- 
lain. The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  was  imable  last  year,  I  guess, 
to  find  a  villain,  so  he  has  manufactured 
one  this  year.  I  am  a  bit  surprised  by  how- 
he  went  about  it. 

After  the  bill  was  reported  out  the 
second  time  from  the  full  committee — 
that  is,  after  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  changed  his  tax 
deduction  to  a  tax  credit,  and  then 
finally 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairfnan,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  call  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

I  Roll  No.   177) 

Alexander  Fisher  Riegle 

Andrews,  N.C.  Foley  Rodlno 

Badlllo  Fraser  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Blaggl  Gray  Rosenthal 

Boland  Hanna  Roy 

Boiling  Hansen.  Wash.  Roybal 

Breaux  Hawkins  Satterfleld 

Burke.  Calif.  Hubert  Shoup 

Burke,  Fla.  Heinz  Stanton, 

Burleson.  Tex.  Keating  J.  WlUlam 

Carey,  N.Y.  Kuykendall  Steed 

Carney.  Ohio  Martin.  Nebr.  Teague.  Tex. 

Carter  Metcalfe  Thompson.  N.J. 

Casey,  Tex.  Minlsh  Thornton 

Chlsbolm  Minshall.  Ohio  Towell.  Nev. 

Clark  Moss  Vander  Jagt 

Culver  Murphy.  NY.  Wilson. 

Davis.  Oa.  Nichols  Charles  H., 

Diggs  Parrls  Calif. 

Dom  Patman  I 


Eckhardt 


Powell,  Ohio 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 


Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  7935,  and  finding  Itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  Members 
to  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device,  when  374  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewithin  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Conunlt- 
tee  rose,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn)  had  consumed  1  min- 
ute of  the  20  minutes'  time  the  gentle- 
man had  yielded  to  himself. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  was  saying,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent»  apparently  felt  that 
the  legislative  strategy  for  this  bill  re- 
quired that  there  be  a  villain.  That  is  al- 
ways a  good  device — to  be  for  something 
good  and  then  have  a  villain  to  attack. 
But  I  foimd  very  strange  the  way  In 
which  he  concocted  his  villain. 

Let  me  say  that  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  have  worked  long  and 
hard  this  year  trying  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment so  that  we  would  not  have  to  come 
to  the  floor  in  disagreement  this  year  as 
we  did  list.  In  tliat  process  Republican 
member;;  of  the  subcommittee  met  with 
DemocHitic  members.  We  tried  to  reach 
agreement.  DifTsrent  proposals  were 
made  by  each  side  for  the  other  to  con- 
sider. That  failed. 

We  then  tried  another  strategy  with 
the  Republican  members  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  AFL-CIO.  They 
told  us  what  terms  they  would  agree  to. 
and  we  negotiated  with  them,  and  that 
failed. 

I  will  say  that  during  this  period  of 
time  I  felt  that  these  were  negotiations, 
not  something  to  be  spread  to  the  four 
winds  and  say  that  labor  is  demanding 
this  or  demanding  that.  But  I  was  will- 
ing to  negotiate  with  them  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  an  agreement. 

After  the  second  bill  was  reported  by 
our  committee,  I  am  advised,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  asked  one  of 
the  legislative  representatives  of  indus- 
try to  submit  a  proposal  to  him. 

In  other  words,  now  the  Democratic 
members  were  talking  to  representatives 
of  industry.  At  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Dent,  such  a  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  him.  He  now  comes  to  the  floor 
and  says  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  and 
he  has  been  delivered  an  ultimatum.  I 
think  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
our  chairman  to  engage  in  negotiations 
in  the  future  If  he  is  going  to  utilize 
those  negotiations  In  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  Is  reminiscent 
of  about  1  year  ago  when  our  colleague 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Fuqua,  and  I  offered 
our  substitute  to  the  committee  minimum 
wage  bill.  We  were  then  f£iced  with  a 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  that  did  not  reflect  the  tem- 
per of  the  House  or  the  temper  of  the 
time. 

The  committee  bill.  H.R.  7935,  that  Is 
before  us  now  is  guilty  of  similar  short- 
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comings.  Mr.  PuQU.\  and  I  again  are  of- 
fering a  substitute,  H.R.  8304.  This  year 
we  are  joined  by  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Waggon- 
NER,  and  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  a 
bipartisan  efifort  to  offer  a  bill  that  I 
think  will  be  acceptable  to  this  House. 
The  bill  that  we  fashioned  will  be  con- 
sistent with  that  which  the  House 
passed  last  year. 

Inflation  has  eroded  away  the  purchas- 
ing value  of  the  dollar.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  time  that  we  increase  our  minimum 
wage  rates.  This,  and  the  fact  that  a  year 
has  passed  since  the  House  last  con- 
sidered the  minimum  wage  rates,  plus 
Labor  Secretary  Brennan's  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  this  year,  have  per- 
suaded me  and  my  cosponsors  that  the 
rates  we  propose  In  our  original  bill  this 
year  warranted  revision.  Earlier  this  year, 
we  had  introduced  a  bill  with  rates  Iden- 
tical to  those  adopted  by  the  House  last 
year,  except  that  we  went  10  cents  fur- 
ther, to  $2.10. 

We  have  now  introduced  a  bill  that 
adopts  the  rate  schedule  recommended 
by  Secretai-y  Brennan.  It  is.  I  think,  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
most  affected  by  minimum  wages,  and 
yet  consistent  with  the  need  for  gradual 
steps  so  that  the  economy  may  be  able 
to  absorb  these  rate  increases.  There  are 
three  groups  of  workers  affected.  Those 
covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
prior  to  19S6  under  our  substitute  bill  will 
go  to  $1.90  upon  enactment,  $2.10  a  year 
later,  and  $2.20  the  year  thereafter. 

The  second  group,  those  who  were 
covered  for  the  first  time  by  the  1966 
amendments,  will  go  to  $1.80,  then  $2.00. 
then  $2.10,  and  the  fourth  step  wUl  be 
$2.20.  The  rates  we  are  recommending 
in  our  substitute  for  agricultural  labor 
will  raise  the  present  rate  of  $1.30  first 
to  $1.50,  then  to  $1.70.  to  $1.85,  and 
finally  to  $2.00,  In  1976.  Thus  in  gradual 
Increases  we  will  bring  the  Industrial 
workers'  minimum  up  to  the  same  level 
as  in  the  committee  bill,  $2.20,  and  we 
will  bring  agricultural  labor  up  to  $2.00, 
maintaining  a  20-cent  differential.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  30-cent  dif- 
ferential. 

H.R.  7935.  the  committee  bill,  does  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  House  last 
year  had  before  it  a  proposal  to  move 
immediately  to  $2.  In  a  fairly  decisive 
vote  the  House  rejected  that  proposal, 
calling  instead  for  these  two-step  In- 
creases that  the  economy  could  absorb. 
I  would  hope  that  the  House  will  adopt 
our  substitute  again  this  year,  instead 
of  the  committee  bill  which  provides  a 
37 ''2 -percent  Increase  In  1  year  for 
nonfarm  workers  and  a  69-percent  In- 
crease for  agricultural  labor  In  just  3 
short  years. 

Our  concern  about  adequate  minimum 
wages  for  workers  Is  necessarily  tem- 
pered and  weighted  by  our  concern 
about  Inflation.  The  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil has  engaged  In  serious  efforts  to 
slow  down  the  rate  of  Inflation,  an  ef- 
fort that  the  Congress  recently  endorsed 
by  renewrlng  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil's authority.  The  rapid  rate  increases 
In  the  committee  bill  will  be  diflBcult  for 
the  economy  to  absorb  and  will  cause 
even  greater  price  Increases  and  more 
budget  problems  for  all  of  us,  and  of 
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course  these  budget  problems  affect  the 
poor,  those  who  are  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates,  more  percentagewise 
than  the  rest  of  us. 

According  to  a  Labor  Department 
study,  an  increase  to  $2  as  is  called  for  in 
the  committee  bill  would  affect  567.000 
retail  workers  who  are  presently  paid  the 
minimum  of  $1.60.  and  that  would  cost 
our  economy  $850  million  armually.  This 
would  of  course  have  to  be  reflected  in 
the  prices  charged  by  retailers.  Higher 
labor  costs  in  the  United  States  would  in 
our  opinion  also  cause  the  prices  of  our 
manufactured  goods  to  rise  In  world  mar- 
kets and,  therefore,  deny  to  us  some  of 
those  markets  that  we  now  share.  They 
also  would  make  Imported  goods  very 
attractive  to  the  people  living  In  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  7935  would  play  havoc  with  our 
health  care  costs.  Labor  in  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  represents  about  60 
percent  of  the  total  operating  costs  of 
these  Institutions.  What  has  happened  In 
just  the  past  4  or  5  years  In  health  care 
costs?  They  have  more  tlian  doubled,  and 
If  we  cause  these  again  to  escalate  by  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  rates  In  our 
health  care  institutions  we  will  suffer 
the  cost  of  that  as  well. 

H.R.  7935  ignores  the  disproportion- 
ately and  unacceptably  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  our  teenagers.  The 
House  last  year,  in  addressing  itself  to 
this  question,  specifically  voted  227  to 
170  In  support  of  a  meaningful  youth  dif- 
ferential. The  committee  bill,  as  I  say.  Ig- 
nores this  problem  and  I  say  that  ad- 
visedly. We  will  be  told,  oh  yes.  there  is 
a  student  differential  in  the  bill.  The  stu- 
dent differential  means  that  only  those 
who  are  wealthy  enough  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school,  who 
first  of  all  finish  high  school  and  then 
are  wealthy  enough  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  high  school,  will  be  In 
any  way  affected  by  this  youth  differen- 
tial. 

Nothing  in  the  committee  bill  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  problem  of  the  16- 
or  17-year-old  who  has  opted  to  leave 
school  and  is  seeking  employment.  This 
is  where  the  highest  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment now  exist;  as  high  as  35  percent 
unemployment  among  the  youthful  16- 
and  17-year-old  minority  groups.  The 
committee  bill  does  not  address  Itself  to 
this  at  all. 

The  committee  bill  would  continue  the 
prior  certification  of  anyone  who  is  to 
get  any  sort  of  differential,  and  it  would, 
I  reiterate,  be  only  for  thoje  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  full-time  students. 
This  procedure  of  a  prior  certification 
has  made  It  Impossible  for  more  than  a 
handful  of  people  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  presen-  student  differential  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  committee  bill  would  do  nothing 
for  the  22  percent  of  our  high  school 
students  who  do  not  complete  high 
school  and  are  seeking  employment.  H.R 
8304.  the  substitute  that  will  be  offered, 
provides  a  real  opportunity  for  both 
these  young  people  and  students  to  find 
meaningful  employment.  There  will  be 
no  prior  certification.  There  will  be  a 
check  afteraard  to  see  that  the  law  Is 
complied  with.  It  will  provide  an  80-per- 


cent differential  so  that  when  the  mini- 
mum reaches  $2,  as  an  example,  the 
youth  differential  figure  would  be  $1.60. 

There  would  be  safeguards,  under  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, so  that  no  full-time  adult  emplovee 
would  be  dlsplace<i  by  the  hiring  of 
someone  under  the  youth  differential  in 
our  substitute. 

Why  are  we  concerned  about  these 
youths?  Today  they  suffer  what  I  think  is 
an  unacceptable  unemployment  rate. 
But,  what  will  happen  to  them  when  the 
minimum  wage  rates  are  increased? 
There  is  one  way  of  knowing,  ajnd  that 
is  to  look  at  studies  of  what  minimum 
wage  increases  in  the  past  have  done  to 
youth  employment. 

Sar  A.  Levitan,  director  of  George 
Washington  University  Center  for  Man- 
power Policy  Studies,  and  Robert  Tag- 
gart.  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Policy  Task  Force  re- 
ported this  year: 

To  some  extent,  the  employment  problems 
of  the  young  are  aggravated  bv  the  labor 
market  regulations.  State  and  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  laws  have  also  contributed  to 
the  rising  rates  of  teen-age  unemplovment 
The  major  relevant  federal  law  Is  tlie  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Another  thing  to  take  into  considera- 
tion is  the  thinking  of  one  with  whom 
I  seldom  agree.  Columnist  Milton  Viorst 
in  an  article  just  last  week  urged  a  two- 
tier  minimum  wage  s.vstem,  with  sepa- 
rate minimum  wage  rates  for  teenagers, 
and  took  to  task  his  fellow  liberals  for 
not  seeing  the  wisdom  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  these  young  people  Instead  of 
having  them  standing  idle  on  street  cor- 
ners, turning  to  crime  or  the  use  of  drugs. 

A  black  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Andrew  Brimmer,  one  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Governors,  exam- 
ined the  labor  market  from  1961  through 
1972.  In  an  analysis  wliich  Congressman 
Stokes  introduced  In  the  Congressional 
Record  earlier  this  year.  Governor 
Brimmer  said : 

On  balance,  the  evidence  tentatively  sug- 
gests the  changes  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  may  have  had  some  adverse  impact  on 
teen-age  employment.  A  youth  differential 
may.  to  some  extent.  aUevlate  the  burden 
of  youth  unemployment. 

The  Urban  Institute's  1973  "Review  of 
Teenage  Employment  Studies  and  Sum- 
maries" predicts  an  unequivocal  negative 
relation  between  the  introduction  of  a 
minimum  wage  and  emplovment  oppor- 
tunities: 

If  wages  are  pegged  at  an  artificial  level 
which  is  above  worker  productivitv.  emplov- 
ment win  shrink.  Thus,  if  anybodV  is  likely 
to  be  affected  by  a  minimum  wage,  it  is  likely 
to  be  the  teenagers,  and  those  affected  are 
more  likely  to  be  non-white  than  white. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  thev  refer 
to  studies  by  Kelly  and  by  Hashimoto 
and  Mincer,  and  Douglas  Adie  of  Ohio 
University.  The  latter  in  hi.'=  booklet, 
"Teenage  Unemployment  and  Real  Fed- 
eral Minimum  Wages."  reaches  these 
three  conclusions : 

First.  Increases  in  the  Fedora!  minimum 
wage  cause  unemployment  among  teenagers. 

Second,  the  effects  tend  to  persist  for  con- 
siderable periods  of  time. 

Third,  the  e.fects  seem  to  be  Increasing 
through  time. 
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Kosters  and  Welch  in  their  study 
stated: 

Minimum  wage  legislation  has  had  the 
effect  of  decreasing  the  share  of  normal  em- 
ployment and  Increasing  vulnerability  to 
cyclical  changes  In  employment  for  the  group 
most  "marginal"  to  the  work  force — teen- 
agers. 

The  American  Association  of  Presi- 
dents of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities has  stated  that  an  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  to  $2  per  hour  will  re- 
sult in  the  curtailment  of  employment  of 
student  youths  in  everj*  category  of  col- 
lege operations,  and  would  cost  their  in- 
stitutions individually  from  $53,000  to 
$2.5  million  a  year  for  some  institutions; 
and  they  just  simply  do  not  have  these 
funds  in  their  colleges  and  universities. 
The  only  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to 
fire  some  of  these  youths  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  work-study  programs  and 
other  ways  of  working  their  way  through 
college. 

The  College  and  University  Person- 
nel Association  polled  their  members,  to 
see  how  they  felt  about  a  youth  differ- 
ential. Three  out  of  four  said  that  they 
felt  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the 
minimum  wage  rate  for  student  em- 
ployees. 

The  personnel  officer  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege wrote  me  that  going  from  $1.60  to 
$2  an  hour  would  cost  them  $30,000 
a  year  at  their  institution  and  would 
mean  increasing  tuition  charges  or  re- 
ducing employment  of  students. 

Lastly,  a  vice  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Arizona  advised  me 
that  the  Phoenix  Metro  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen  have  a  plan 
that  provides  year-round  vacation  em- 
ployment for  the  Phoenix  high  school 
students.  The  school  district  has 
adopted  a  year-round  school  plan, 
which  means  that  one-fourth  of  their 
students  are  out  of  school  at  any  one 
time  and  only  three-fourths  are  actually 
engaging  in  studies.  They  have  provided 
tliis  system  where  the  businessmen  in 
Phoenix  will  liire  these  students  during 
that  period  when  they  are  not  attending 
their  studies.  They  say  that  this  plan 
would  be  legislated  virtually  out  of  exist- 
ence if  we  increase  the  minimum  wage 
rate  to  S2  or  $2.20  and  do  not  provide 
a  differential  for  the  youths  they 
employ. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  leg- 
islation takes  cognizance  of  that  fact, 
with  the  work  program? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  dir  agree. 
Mr.     DENT.     Simply     stated,     it     is 
covered. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  disagree 
With  the  chairman.  There  is  window 
dressing  language  in  the  bill,  yes.  It 
does  say  that,  if  one  goes  through  prior 
certification  and  gets  a  separate  certifi- 
cate for  each  individual  student  to  be 
so  employed,  then  these  full-time  stu- 
dents could  receive  a  differential  of  85 
percent  But  then  the  bill  goes  on  to  Item- 
ize a  whole  laundry  list  of  excluded  em- 
ployment that  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  youth  differential. 

In  iiiy  opinion,  first  of  all,  the  prior 


certification  makes  this  practically 
meaningless.  The  gentleman  knows  as 
well  as  I  that  we  have  a  youth  differ- 
ential on  the  books  today  that  is  \m- 
workable  because  of  prior  certification. 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  ex- 
empts prior  certification  for  five  em- 
ployees or  less?  Is  it  not  true  that  this  is 
the  language  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  E31LENBORN.  I  should  like  to  see 
that  language.  It  is  my  impression  that 
each  student  would  need  a  separate  cer- 
tification. I  know  that  question  was 
asked  in  the  Rules  Committee.  I  read  to 
the  Rules  Cc^mittee  the  language  I 
thought  would  require  a  separate  cer- 
tification for  each  student.  Would  the 
chairman  point  out  that  language? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  prior  certification  ex- 
tends to  five. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Even  if  it  does  ex- 
tend to  five,  that  is  hardly  meaningful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes,  and 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  25 
of  the  proposed  bill  we  are  talking  about 
this: 

.  .  .  any  elementary  or  secondary  school  of 
Us  students  if  such  employment  constitutes, 
as  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  an  integral  part  of  the  reg- 
ular education  program  provided  by  such 
school.  * 

Now,  that  is  the  point  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
this  particular  problem  has  ever  been 
addressed  to  this  committee.  In  all  the 
years  we  have  been  deliberating  on  this 
legislation,  no  one  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  work-oriented  educational  pro- 
grams, and,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  as  soon  as  the 
Committee 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  yield  further. 

I  know  what  the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  talking  about 
vocational  education,  not  shared  time  as 
the  gentleman  does  in  the  bill.  I  am 
talking  about  the  high  school  students 
who  are  in  a  program  of  year-round 
school  where  one-fourth  of  the  students 
are  not  attending  classes  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill 
brings  six  additional  workers  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  brings  un- 
der coverage  for  the  first  time  the  seg- 
ment  

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  wish  to  yield  at  this  time.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  at  a 
later  time. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
not  a  very  adventuresome  bill;  we  are  not 
adding  any  far-reaching  numbers.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  gentleman  misspoke 
when  he  said.  "six".  The  gentleman  must 
mean  "6  million  workers." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  meant  to  say,  "6 
million."  If  I  did  not,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  it  to  my  attentiton. 


Mr.  BURTON.  The  gentleman  said, 
"six."  It  is  a  very  modest  bill  at  best,  and 
at  least  give  us  what  little  credit  we 
would  like  to  claim. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  committee  bill  brings  under  cov- 
erage for  the  first  time  6  million  addi- 
tional workers,  including  Federal,  State, 
and  local  employees.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  it  has 
been  suggested  that  we  have  covered 
Federal  employees  in  the  past  and,  there- 
fore, there  really  is  no  problem  of  juris- 
dictional dispute  between  our  commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imless  I  am  corrected— 
and  I  will  be  subject  to  correction — it  is 
my  understanding  only  Wage  Board  em- 
ployees are  covered  by  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  at  the  present  time. 
The  extension  before  us  is  all-inclusive 
and  would  get  into  Civil  Service  em- 
ployees as  well. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN>  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Burton). 
Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  our 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ERLENBORN)  Well  knows,  we  are  un- 
aware of  any  dramatic  or  startling  prac- 
tical impact  or  import  of  this  coverage. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  how  many  of 
the  30  million  Federal  workers  who  are 
scheduled  under  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment will  get  any  increase  under 
these  provisions  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  have  those  facts  readily  at  hand. 
I  know  that  only  a  small  number  will 
get  increases.  But  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  going  to  ask  a  different  question 

and 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  not  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  going  to  address  himself  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  present  coverage 
of  Federal  workers  extends  only  to  wage 
board  employees  rather  than  civil  serv- 
ice employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Not  entirely.  At  least 
my  impression  is  that  it  also  includes 
those  in  the  educational  and  health 
fields. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Under  civil  service? 
Mr.  BURTON.  Yes.  All  of  those  per- 
forming services  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
tract similarly  are  currently  covered. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  have  a  point  or 
two  to  make  in  regard  to  the  philosophi- 
cal aspects  of  this. 

The  gentlemnn  in  the  well  and  I  both 
know  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
fact  that  the  general  coverage  to  Fed- 
eral workers  is  a  very,  very  modest  one. 
We  both  know  that  is  a  statement  of 
fact. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  not 
many  Federal  workers  will  be  affected, 
now  that  they  have  been  exempted  from 
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the  overtime  provisions.  But  at  one  time 
last  year,  at  one  time  in  the  committee 
bill,  overtime,  as  well  as  mirumum  wage 
coverage,  was  extended  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill  also 
extends  coverage  to  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. I  question,  first  of  all,  whether 
the  Federal  Groverrunent  has  the  right  to 
interfere  in  the  contract  relations  be- 
tween local  units  of  government  and 
their  employees.  More  importantly,  we 
are  interfering  with  long  standing  tra- 
ditions as  to  the  treatment  of  overtime. 
Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  will  have  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia— and  he  will  tell  us,  I  am  sure,  if 
I  yielded  to  him — that  not  many  local  or 
State  employees  will  be  affected  by  the 
extension  of  minimum  wage  coverage; 
but  a  number  will  be  affected  by  the  ex- 
tension for  the  limitation  on  maximum 
hours,  particularly  among  those  who  are 
highway  workers  and  others  who  are  sub- 
ject to  being  called  out  in  emergency 
situations.  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment often  have  an  arrangement  for 
compensating  for  time  off.  In  this  way 
the  unit  of  government  can  budget  its 
money,  knowing  what  the  cost  of  this 
employment  will  be  throughout  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  employees  know  that  he  is  guar- 
anteed a  certain  income  throughout  the 
year.  When  emergency  situations  arise 
and  employees  are  required  to  go  out 
to  remove  snow  from  the  streets  or  debris 
created  by  a  storm,  they  are  given  com- 
pensating time  off.  Extension  of  the 
maximum  40-hour  provision  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  this  type  of  em- 
ployee will  deny  to  local  imits  of  gov- 
ernment the  ability  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  I  see  no  exception  in  this  bill 
for  this  practice  that  States  and  local 
units  of  government  have  utilized. 

At  one  time  the  majority  of  our  com- 
mittee even  proposed  extending  the  40- 
hour  week  to  firemen  and  policemen,  but 
they  saw  the  error  of  their  ways  and  re- 
moved that  provision. 

This  bill  will  also  for  the  first  time 
extend  overtime  and  minimum  wage  cov- 
erage to  domestic  service  employees, 
whether  they  work  for  a  few  hours  a 
week  as  baby  sitters,  or  1  day  a  week 
for  the  housewife  in  the  home,  or  wheth- 
er they  work  a  regular  40-hour  week  or 
longer.  Some  State  minimum  wage  laws 
now  cover  domestics,  but  in  my  research 
I  find  most  of  them  extend  coverage 
only  where  a  person  is  employed  full 
time  by  one  employer,  and  only  a  few 
extend  coverage  to  that  extent.  Most  of 
them  only  extend  coverage  if  three,  four, 
or  five  domestic  employees  are  employed 
by  the  same  employer. 

I  think  the  provision  to  extend  cover- 
age to  domestic  workers  is  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  In  the  bill.  This  will  re- 
quire every  housewife  who  emplovs  a 
worker  on  a  1-day-a-week  basis  or 
even  a  half-day-a-week  basis  to  keep 
books  and  records  as  the  time  spent  by 
that  domestic  worker.  The  housewife  will 
be  subject  to  penalties  If  she  does  not 
keep  the  records. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  exempted 
the  employer  of  a  small  number  of  em- 
ployees because  of  the  difficulty  In  en- 


forcement. Extension  of  coverage  to  do- 
mestic workers  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  employees  subject  to  this  act  by 
anywhere  from  6  million  to  15  million 
new  employers.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  effectively  to 
enforce  the  coverage  we  are  so  extending. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  also  repeals 
overtime  exemptions  in  the  law  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  where  we  have  in  the  past 
deemed  it  to  be  wise  not  to  have  full 
overtime  coverage. 

For  example,  transit  companies,  where 
we  have  a  sick  industry,  really.  Many  of 
these  employees  work  for  companies  that 
are  on  the  edge  of  whether  they  will  con- 
tinue operating  or  go  out  of  business.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  not  covered  by 
the  overtime  provisions.  Logically,  they 
are  not  covered  by  these  overtime  pro- 
visions because  they  usually  work  split 
days  and  have  to  be  employed  during  the 
rush  hours  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon. Some  do  charter  work  in  between. 
These  workers  are  ordinarily  paid  for 
the  time  they  spend  in  writing  out  acci- 
dent reports,  in  traveling  from  the  car 
bams  to  where  they  begin  their  run,  and 
so  forth.  The  committee  bUl  would  re- 
duce the  exemption  to  42  hours  a  week. 
Mr.  BURTON.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Here  again  there  may 
be  some  differences  worthy  of  discus- 
sion, but  as  the  gentleman  is  fully  aware, 
all  of  the  people  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation on  the  employee  and  the  emplover 
side  have  resolved  their  matters  of  dif- 
ference. The  gentleman  in  the  well 
knows  full  well  that  this  particular  sec- 
tion was  found  to  be  acceptable  to  those 
involved  in  this  specific  industry  in  re- 
gard to  employer  and  employee  rela- 
tions with  regard  to  this  specific  phase  of 
overtime. 

So  it  had  the  big  fault  and  it  had  the 
majority  fault  that  everyone's  problems 
still  could  be  resolved,  but  for  any  other 
portion  it  could  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  has  again  expired 
Mr.   ERLENBORN.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  does  know,  then  if  all  these  other 
industries  and  all  these  other  employees 
had  faulted  out  their  problem,  this  par- 
ticular one  that  the  employer  and  em- 
ployees had  agreed  to.  contingent  about 
what  everj'body  else  said  in  their  beliefs, 
that  they  could  live  with  this.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  can  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement.  That  is 
again  one  of  the  hazards  that  will  make 
it  difficult  for  us  to  try  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences which  lie  in  the  future.  As  the 
gentleman  from  California  knows,  we 
were  sitting  together  as  members  of  the 
committee,  trying  to  resolve  the  various 
differences  in  the  bill.  I  asked  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  trade  association  for  the 
transit  industry,  "If  we  are  able  to  re- 


solve all  of  the  differences  in  this  bill  and 
have  an  agreed  bill,  what  would  you  agree 
to  as  the  very  minimum  for  overtime?" 
He  told  me  that  figure. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  With  no  agreement 
having  been  reached,  that  exempts  all 
parties  to  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  must  at  this  point 
commend  the  gentleman  on  this  pomt. 
and  in  the  main,  without  casting  a  char- 
acterization on  anybody's  contribution  in 
the  last  Congress,  I  commend  the  essen- 
tial posture  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. The  gentleman  in  the  well  knows 
perfectly  well,  and  so  do  a  few  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  and  a  few  on  the  gentleman's 
side  of  the  aisle,  because  we  really  are 
but  a  few  percent  apart  if  you  look  at  the 
bill  as  a  whole,  the  Members  all  know 
this,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  regrets 
going  through  this  charade,  as  do  all  of 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
because  fimdamentally  we  are  within 
basically  the  same  ball  park,  and  liter- 
ally the  same  baseball  diamond  in  the 
park  on  what  this  product  is  likely  to  end 
up,  without  any  likely  special  turn  of 
events.  It  is  only  our  regret  that — and  we 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  gentleman's 
political  judgment — it  is  our  regret  that 
those  very  few  matters  in  the  Industry 
could  not  be  threshed  out  and  let  the 
House  work  its  will,  and  see  how  our  col- 
le..gues  feel  on  this. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  have  to  dis- 
agree w  ith  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  just  a  few  matters  in 
disagreement.  As  much  as  we  tried  to 
find  agreement,  we  never  agreed  on  wage 
rates. 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  true,  but  we 
were  very,  very  close. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  not  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman.  We  have  not 
agreed  on  the  essentials  of  the  bill,  and 
many  of  the  things  on  which  we  were 
willing  to  agree  were  contingent  upon 
another  agreement,  as  the  gentleman 
knows. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  it  will  be 
difficult  or   perhaps   impossible   to  en- 
gage in  such  discussions  in  the  future. 
Mr.  BURTON.  Not  with  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Not  if  the  gentle- 
man picks  out  one  piece  at  a  time. 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  gentleman  from 
California  does  not  intend  to  improperly 
discuss  out  of  any  context  any  relevant 
discussion  with  reference  to  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia  can  use  his  own  time.  I 
would  like  to  complete  mv  statement — 
and  I  did  not  intend  to  take  tius  much 
time. 

Let  me  mention  one  additional  point. 
On  a  separate  vote  last  year,  we  specifi- 
cally did  not  raise  rates  in  the  Cansd 
Zone,  and  for  good  reason — that  we  are 
presently  engaged  in  very  delicate  nego- 
tiations relative  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems we  face  is  the  terrible  differential 
in  the  wages  paid  by  those  who  are  em- 
ploying people  within  the  Canal  Zone  at 
the  minimum  wage.  As  such  we  have  to 
keep  in  mind  those  who  work  outside  of 
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the  Canal  Zone.  The  House,  taking  that 
into  consideration  last  year  on  a  separate 
vote,  agreed  that  we  should  not  impose 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage  rates  on 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  committee  bill  again 
this  year  maltes  the  same  drastic  mis- 
take of  increasing  the  minimum  wage 
rates  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  substi- 
tute would  not  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  under 
the  third  title  of  the  bill  there  is  a  sec- 
tion entitled,  "Conforming  Amend- 
ments." I  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  the 
fact  that  one  of  these  two  sections  under 
title  ni  is  not  a  conforming  amendment 
at  all.  but  a  substitute  amendment.  What 
it  does  is  take  one  class  of  Federal  con- 
tractors who  were  covered  after  1966,  and 
therefore  would  be  subject  under  the 
committee  bill  to  the  slower  step  increase, 
and  decrees  that  they  will  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  covered  before  the 
1966  act.  They,  therefore,  would  immedi- 
ately go  to  $2. 

This  is  not  a  conforming  amendment. 
There  was  no  testimony  in  the  commit- 
tee concerning  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
It  is  substantive,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
unfair  to  the  House  to  entitle  it  a  con- 
forming amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  To  sum  up,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  consequences  of  the  in- 
flation that  we  have  experienced  should 
be  reflected  in  this  legislation  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  rates.  A 
recognition  of  that  same  inflation,  how- 
ever, should  lead  us  to  measured  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  rates,  in- 
stead of  having  a  25 -percent  increase 
in  the  first  year  in  nonfarm  rates  and 
a  69-percent  increase  in  agricultural 
wage  rates  within  3  years.  We  all 
know  the  problems  and  costs  of  food- 
stuffs today  as  a  result  of  inflation,  and 
the  Members  can  imagine  what  a  69- 
percent  increase  in  agricultural  wage 
rates  will  do  to  the  cost  of  food  in  the 
future.  I  think  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration  our  flght  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  Again,  this 
would  lead  us  to  measured  increases, 
rather  than  excessive  increases,  in  the 
minimum  wage  rat«s. 

Most  of  all,  we  must  encourage  the 
employment  of  our  young  people.  We 
must  heed  the  problems  particularly  of 
the  minority  youth  who  are  suffering 
the  unconscionable  unemployment  rates 
of  30  and  35  percent.  The  only  meaning- 
ful youth  differential  that  the  Members 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  will 
be  in  the  substitute  bill. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  House  to  reject 
the  committee  bill  and  to  pass  the  sub- 
stitute. H.R.  8304  is  a  bipartisan  effort 
toward  rea-sonable  minimum  wage  in- 
crea.ses.  a  bipartisin  effort  sponsored  by 
myself,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
FcQUA  I ,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
'Mr.  Wacgonner),  the  gentleman  from 
Miruiesota  'Mr.  Quie),  and  the  gentle- 
man from   Illinois    'Mr.    Anderson).   I 


hope  the  House,  when  it  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will,  will  adopt  the 
substitute  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  7395  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  to  in- 
crease minimum  wage  rates  and  to  ex- 
pand coverage  of  the  law. 

An  increase  in  Federal  minimum  wage 
rates  is  long  overdue,  and  it  must  be 
corrected  as  far  as  the  erosion  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Since 
February  1968,  when  the  present  Fed- 
eral minimum  hourly  rate  of  $1.60  be- 
came effective  for  most  workers  covered 
by  the  act,  the  cost  of  living  as  measured 
by  a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  risen  by  28  per- 
cent. It  would  take  $2.05  today  to  buy 
what  could  have  been  bought  with  $1.60 
back  in  February  of  1968.  H.R.  7935 
would  increase  the  minimum  wage  for 
most  covered  workers  to  $2  an  hour 
upon  enactment  and  $2.20  beginning  July 
1,  1974.  The  fact  that  the  present  mini- 
mum rate  is  sadly  in  need  of  upward 
adjustment  is  quite  evident  from  sev- 
eral other  statistics. 

When  the  minimum  was  raised  to  $1.60 
an  hour  back  in  Feburary  of  1968,  it 
equaled  56  percent  of  average  hourly 
earnings  for  production  workers  in  pri- 
vate industry.  Today  the  $1.60  minimum 
has  fallen  to  only  42  percent  of  current 
average  hourly  earnings  for  production 
workers. 

In  1968  the  poverty  level,  a  guideline 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
help  determine  eligibility  in  certain  Fed- 
eral programs,  was  estimated  at  S3. 553 
for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four.  The  $1.60 
minimum  wage  in  that  year  would  have 
provided  an  annual  income  of  $3,328.  and 
that  is  assuming  a  full  year  of  work 
amounting  to  2,080  hours,  an  income 
nearly  equal  to  the  poverty  level.  The 
Government-defined  poverty  level  for 
1973,  however,  has  risen  to  $4,200  for  a 
nonfarm  family  of  four,  well  above  a 
full  year's  income  at  the  $1.60  minimum. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  previous  speaker 
made  references,  I  believe,  in  two  areas. 
One  was  that  the  impact  on  the  na- 
tional economy  would  be  substantial  if  a 
minimum  wage  bill,  as  it  is  now  pro- 
posed, is  passed. 

Second,  he  implies  that  the  minimum 
wage  is  somehow  connected  to  the  in- 
ternational trade  problems. 

With  reluctance  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  some  stati  tics  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  and  I  do  so  under- 
standing full  well  that  statistics  and 
statisticians  could  be  likened  to  the 
drunk  leaning  against  the  lamppost  dur- 
ing the  night.  He  leans  against  that 
lamppost  for  support  and  not  for  illu- 
mination. So  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  with  statistics,  since  he 
referred  to  statistics  in  substantiating 
his  position  that  th3  proposed  minimum 
wage  bill  would  be  counterproductive  as 
far  as  our  national  economy  is  con- 
cerned. These  are  statistics  that  I  sub- 


mit are  clear  and  do  substantiate  the 
fact  that  his  position  is  im tenable. 

In  1966  when  the  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  covering  the 
old  employees  was  passed,  the  five- 
tenths  of  1  percent  increase  was  the 
amount  in  the  annual  wage  bill  to  raise 
the  wages,  that  is  first  step  employees  to 
which  it  was  applicable,  giving  them 
an  increase  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  an  hour. 
I  repeat,  that  was  five-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. In  the  present  proposed  legislation 
raising  the  wages  of  the  first  step  em- 
ployees it  is  proposed  to  have  a  rate  of 
$2  an  hour,  which  amounts  to  two-tenths 
of  1  percent.  So  the  comparision  there 
statistically  is  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
in  the  proposed  legislation  and  five- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  the  1966  act. 

Proceeding  further,  in  the  1966  amend- 
ments under  the  second  step  raising  the 
rate  of  SI. 40  to  S1.60  an  hour  in  the  sec- 
ond step,  in  effect  the  cost  will  be  1.1 
percent  on  the  annual  wage  bill.  Under 
this  act,  raising  the  second  step  to  32.20 
an  hour  amounts  statistically  to  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  The  comparison  is 
clear.  It  is  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
under  the  proposed  legislation  as  com- 
pared to  1.1  percent  imder  the  1966  act. 
Going  back  to  1968  we  have  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent  being  the  percentage 
affecting  the  coverage  of  new  employees 
as  an  increase  in  the  annual  wage  bill. 
That  is  when  the  amount  was  placed 
legislatively  at  $1  an  hour. 

In  comparison  this  legislation,  this 
year,  amounts  to  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent in  the  annual  wage  bill  if  we  raise 
these  same  wages  to  $1.80.  So  again  I  go 
back.  The  comparison  then  of  all  new 
coverage  employees  is  $1.80  an  hour  un- 
der the  proposed  act  which  amounts  to 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  as  compared  to 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent  under  the  1966 
amendments. 

In  response  to  my  very  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  am  sure 
he  did  imply,  and  I  think  I  read  him 
correctly,  that  the  minimum  wage 
through  some  mysterious  way  is  and  was 
and  should  be  cormected  with  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  foreign  trade 
problems  and  our  ability  to  buy  products 
cheaply  and  competitively  and  compete 
in  the  international  trade  mart.  I  sug- 
gest to  my  friend  that  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  might  have  an  infinites- 
imal effect  on  the  overall  picture  of 
balance  of  payments  and  balance  of 
trade,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
gentleman's  contention. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  should  have  Included  the  1962  Tariff 
Act,  the  so-called  Kennedy  board  of 
trade  adjustment;  the  general  agree- 
ment on  trade  and  tariffs.  We  had  trade 
imbalances  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in- 
ternationally; West  Germany,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Common  Market,  Japan,  in- 
dependent producers  and  suppliers 
throughout  the  world  took  advantage  of 
many  built-in  loopholes. 

All  of  these  factors,  along  with  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  positive  Federal  action  as 
of  this  time  In  the  implementation  and 
utilization  of  the  1962  tariff  agreements 
and  its  provisions  caused  our  trade  prob- 
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lems.  These  are  the  areas  and  those  are 
the  items  that  affect  international  trade 
and  balance  of  payments. 

The  equalization  tax,  nontariff  bar- 
riers are  the  areas  which  affect  our  bal- 
ance of  trade.  I  understand  interna- 
tional trade  policies  are  going  to  be  un- 
der complete  review  in  September,  along 
with  our  monetary  problems.  So,  I  sub- 
mit as  of  this  time,  that  it  is  improper 
and  inappropriate  even  to  suggest  or  im- 
ply that  somehow  the  minimum  wage 
we  are  talking  about  in  the  present 
legislation  has  something  to  do  with  in- 
ternational trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increases  in  the 
minimum  rates  proposed  by  H.R.  7935, 
the  committee  bill,  are  mostly  modest, 
indeed.  They  correct  only  for  cost-of- 
living  changes.  They  include  no  upward 
adjustment,  and  this  is  based  upon  sta- 
tistics, for  the  productivity  improve- 
ments which  have  occurred  since  1968 
and  which  have  not  been  mentioned, 
mysteriously,  by  anybody  as  yet. 

As  a  result,  they  provide  no  increase 
over  the  1968  levels  in  the  real  wage  of 
workers  paid  at  the  minimum  rate.  They 
add  no  additional  real  cost  to  employers 
compared  to  the  cost  of  $1.60  minimum 
in  1968. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j-ield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gaydos). 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Con- 
gress historically  has  legislated  several 
cost-of-living  increases  in  the  past  few 
years  for  social  security  recipients,  rail- 
road retirement  annuitants,  and  things 
of  that  nature.  Congress  has  done  the 
same  for  Federal  employees  in  many  in- 
stances and  voted  upon  in  this  House  as 
recently  as  2  weeks  ago. 

The  time  is  due  now,  and  long  past  due, 
to  provide  similar  simple  justice  for  the 
lowest  wage  workers  in  our  economy 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  proportion  of  minimum  wage  in  the 
bill  H.R.  7935  in  comparison  with  previ- 
ous increases : 
Pboportion  of  Minimum  Wage  tn  the  Bill 

(H.R.  7935)  IN  Comparison  WrrH  Previous 

Increases 

(1)  1973  amendments  ($1.60  to  $2.20)  — 
37.5  percent  overall  Increase. 

(2)  1966  amendments  ($1.25  to  $1.60)  — 
28  percent  Increase. 

(3)  1961  amendments  ($1.00  to  $1.25)  — 
25  percent  Increase. 

(4)  1955  amendments  ($0.75  to  $1.00)  — 
33 '.'3  percent  Increase. 

(5i  1949  amendments  ($0.40  to  $0.75 — 
87.5  percent  Increase. 

(6)  1938  enactment  (Initially  set  at  $0.25: 
provided  for  Increase  to  $0.40) — 60  percent 
Increase. 

The  average  percentage  Increase  in  previ- 
ous years  Is  46.77  percent.  H.R.  7935  provides 
for  an  overall  percentage  Increase  of  37.5 
percent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  his  great 
work  in  bringing  this  legislation  before 
us.  I  personally  feel  that  the  committee 
bill  is  sound  and  should  be  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the   bill,    H.R.    7935, 


which  we  are  considering  today  is  a 
very  moderate  piece  of  legislation.  It  pro- 
vides a  modest  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  rate  and  extends  the  protection 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  work- 
ers not  now  enjoying  its  protection. 

The  bill  provides  for  gradual  in- 
creases— increases  which  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  national  economy  as  easily  as 
have  all  previous  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

The  extension  of  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  protection  to  Federal  em- 
ployees not  presently  covered,  to  State 
and  local  government  employees,  as  well 
as  to  workers  in  domestic  service  and  em- 
ployees of  conglomerates  provides  be- 
lated help  to  groups  of  employees  who 
have  long  deserved  it  and  long  needed  it. 
Fair  labor  standards  legislation  has 
come  a  long  way  since  its  initial  enact- 
ment on  June  25,  1938.  The  first  stat- 
utory minimum  was  25  cents  an  hour. 
That  original  act  also  provided  for  a 
graduated  escalation  to  40  cents  an  hour 
by  October  24,  1945.  The  minimum  wage 
was  raised  from  40  to  75  cents— an  87 '2 
percent  increase — in  January  of  1950. 
The  amendments  of  1955  provided  a 
further  SSVa-percent  increase  to  $1  an 
hour,  effective  in  March  of  1956.  In  1961 
the  minimum  wage  was  raised  again  by 
25  percent  to  $1.25  an  hour,  effective  in 
September  of  1963,  with  an  intermediate 
increase  to  $1.15  per  hour  in  1961.  In  1966 
the  minimum  hourly  wage  rate  was 
raised  by  28  percent  to  $1.60  an  hour, 
effective  February  1,  1968;  again,  with 
an  intermediate  increase  to  $1.40  effec- 
tive February  1. 1967. 

In  passing  H.R.  7935  the  House  will 
be  following  a  precedent  followed  in 
previous  Congresses  proposing  a  grad- 
uated increase  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time  which  amounts  to  a  little  less 
than  27  percent.  The  bill  would  even- 
tually provide  all  covered  employees 
with  a  $2.20  per  hour  minimum. 

The  minimum  wage  and  effective  date 
for  each  group  of  employees  is  as 
follows:  _- 

Nonagricultural  employees  covered  by 
the  FLSA  wage  provisions  prior  to  the 
1966  amendments  plus  the  Federal  em- 
ployees covered  by  those  amendments: 
$2,  August  1,  1973:  $2.20,  July  1,  1974. 

Nonagricultural  employees  newly  cov- 
ered by  the  1966  FLSA  amendments — 
principally  laundry,  dr>'  cleaning,  res- 
taurant and  hotel  employees:  $1.80,  Au- 
gust 1.  1973:  $2,  July  1,  1974;  $2.20, 
July  1, 1975. 

Agricultural  employees:  $1.60,  Au- 
gust 1,  1973;  $1.80,  July  1,  1974;  $2, 
July  1,  1975:  $2.20.  July  1.  1976. 

Domestics:  $1.80,  August  1,  1973;  $2 
July  1,  1974;  $2.20.  July  1,  1975. 

In  making  these  modest  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage,  we  are  providing  the 
covered  employees  at  the  lowest  eco- 
nomic levels  with  less  than  what  they 
might  have  been  provided  had  they 
gained  from  productivity  increases  or 
from  cost-of-living  increases  In  recent 
years. 

When  the  1966  amendments  increas- 
ing the  minimiun  wage  to  $1.60  an  hour 
were  enacted  they  represented  a  prom- 
ise to  the  full-time  worker  paid  at  the 


minimimi  wage  rate  that  he  would  earn 
at  least  a  poverty  level  income:  $1.60  per 
hour  would  have  provided  roughly  $3,200 
annually — approximately  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  poverty  level  of  income. 
Even  if  the  minimum  wage  were  being 
adjusted  here  today  to  provide  only  for 
the  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  we 
would  have  to  be  providing  a  wage  in 
excess  of  $2.05  an  hour  to  provide  the 
minimum  wage  earner  with  the  same 
purchasing  power  as  $1.60  under  the  1966 
amendments.  We  are  only  proposing  an 
immediate  increase  to  $2  an  hour  for 
nonagricultural  employees  covered  by 
the  act  prior  to  1966.  That  rate  will  yield 
less  by  some  $200  than  the  federally  de- 
fined poverty  level  for  a  nonfarm  family 
of  four  in  the  United  States. 

To  put  the  matter  slightly  different, 
if  the  Congress  had  attached  a  cost-of- 
living  mechanism  to  the  1966  amend- 
ments the  minimum  wage  rate  in  March 
of  this  year  would  have  exceeded  $2  07 
per  hour. 

Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  stUl  another 
way,  if  the  minimum  wage  earner  had 
been  treated  by  the  Congress  the  same 
as  Federal  employees— if  they  had  re- 
ceived the  same  cost  of  living  and  com- 
parability increases— today's  minimum 
wage  would  exceed  $2.20  an  hour.  It  is 
clear  then  that  the  increases  we  are  pro- 
posing are  modest. 

I  am  sure  we  will  hear  today  the  tra- 
ditional argtxments  that  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage  are  inflationary  The 
regularity  with  which  we  hear  tha't  argu- 
ment in  this  context  is  equaled,  how- 
ever, by  the  regularity  with  which  suc- 
cessive Secretaries  of  Labor  have  denied 
adverse  economic  effects  either  on  price 
levels  or  employment.  Secretaries  Hodg- 
son, Wirtz.  Shultz.  and  many  others  have 
regularly  responded  to  the  legislative 
mandate  to  report  the  impact  of  the 
minimum  wage  legislation  with  the  de- 
termination that  it  has  had  no  adverse 
effects  on  employment  or  prices.  Even 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Landn-,  has 
recognized  this  fact  and  no  longer  con- 
tends that  minimum  wages  are  infla- 
tionary. 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage, 
however,  is  absolutely  demanded.  Some- 
where in  excess  of  40  percent  of  the  poor 
famihes  with  children  in  this  Nation  are 
headed  by  full-time  workers.  More  than 
one-quarter  of  the  poor  and  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  children  growing  up 
in  poverty  are  headed  by  a  full-time, 
year-roimd  worker  whose  wages  are  so 
low  that  his  or  her  family  is  impover- 
ished. The  economists  and  social  workers 
have  coined  a  new  phrase  recognizing 
the  pervasive  existence  of  this  tragic 
phenomenon,  the  "working  poor."  These 
are  people  who  work  hard  at  useful  jobs 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion. These  are  people  struggling  to 
achieve  self-reliance,  to  maintain  their 
economic  independence,  and  to  maintain 
their  dignity.  These  are  people  who  can- 
not support  their  families  although  they 
are  working  full  time  and  sometimes 
more  than  full  time  at  more  than  one 
job.  These  are  people  who  are  not  paid 
a  subsistence  wage.  These  are  people  who 
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are  all  too  often  forced  to  go  on  welfare 
in  order  to  survive.  That  there  are 
'•working  poor"  in  America  today  is  a 
tragedy.  That  they  exist  in  the  numbers 
they  do  is  shocking.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  remove  as  many  of  them  from  pov- 
erty as  we  possibly  can. 

The  Congress  has  previously  recog- 
nized that  wage  increases  at  the  poverty 
level  do  not  have  an  inflationary  effect. 
We  voted  to  exclude  the  "working  poor" 
from  the  phase  II  controls  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  It  is  time  we  put 
another  stamp  of  approval  on  that  eco- 
nomic fact  and  give  more  than  lipservice 
to  the  principle  recognized  and  endorsed 
by  every  President  since  Franklin  Roose- 
velt that  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  Nation  are  entitled  to  a  fair  and 
equitable  wage. 

rtTLL-TIME  STXn)ENT3  UNDER  THE  FLSA. 

The  act  presently  permits  the  employ- 
ment of  full-time  students  on  a  part- 
time  basis  during  school  time  or  on  a  full- 
time  basis  during  vacations  and  holidays 
at  less  than  the  minimum  wage.  They 
may  be  employed  in  retail  and  service 
establishments  and  in  agriculture  at  a 
wage  rate  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
applicable  minimum.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  almost  50  million 
hours  were  authorized  for  the  employ- 
ment of  full-time  students  at  submini- 
mum  rates  by  certificates  in  effect  on 
June  20.  1972. 

The  bill  H.R.  7935.  In  section  207.  sub- 
stantially expands  the  opportunities  for 
employment  of  full-time  students  at  sub- 
minimum  rates.  No  longer  will  the  em- 
plojTnent  of  students  at  subminlmum 
rates  be  limited  to  retail  and  service  in- 
dustries and  agriculture.  The  only  activ- 
ities barred  to  students  are  those  which 
are  particularly  hazardous  for  the  em- 
ployment of  students. 

An  employer  with  less  than  five  stu- 
dents being  employed  at  subminlmum 
rates  is  only  required  to  certify  that  he 
is  not  reducing  full-time  employment  of 
other  workers.  If  he  employs  five  or  more 
students  at  subminlmum  rates,  he  must 
obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a 
certificate  stating  that  the  employment 
of  any  such  student  will  not  create  a 
substantial  probability  of  reducing  full- 
time  employment  opportunities  of  other 
workers. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  waive  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions 
of  the  Act  with  respect  to  students  em- 
ployed in  their  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  where  such  employment  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  regular  education  pro- 
gram. 

These  provisions  are  substantially  bet- 
ter than  those  provided  in  the  Erlenborn 
substitute.  H.R.  8304.  which  would  pro- 
vide a  minimum  wage  for  teenages  aged 
16  and  17  of  40  cents  less  than  the  stat- 
utory minimum.  This  minimum  has  been 
justified  on  the  basis  that  unemployment 
for  teenagers  has  been  higher  than  un- 
employment generally. 

While  I  have  always  believed  that 
something  had  to  be  done  about  the  high 
levels  of  unemployment  for  youth,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  a  preferable  method  for 
creating  more  jobs  for  teenagers  would 
be  to  expand  aggregate  demand  in  the 
economy  and  to  continue  to  expand  pro- 


grams addressed  to  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  youth.  This  administration,  un- 
fortimately,  has  gone  in  the  other  direc- 
tion and  is  cutting  back  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  and 
many  other  programs  that  would  provide 
training  and  jobs  for  youngsters  In  a 
way  that  would  not  set  them  to  compet- 
ing with  their  fathers  for  jobs  available 
in  the  employment  market. 

The  Erlenborn  substitute  will  not  de- 
crease youth  unemployment.  Its  result 
will  be  to  entice  youngsters  out  of 
school — increasing  the  supply  of  sub- 
minimum  wage  earners  to  compete  with 
heads  of  households  for  jobs.  If  the 
Erlenborn  substitute  is  enacted  into  law, 
the  result  will  be  just  as  many  unem- 
ployed youth,  and  more  xmemployed 
adults. 

EXPANSION    OF    COVERAGE 

The  committee  bill  extends  the  protec- 
tion of  the  act  to  all  Federal  employees, 
some  of  whom  were  previously  covered, 
to  employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  domestics  and  employees  of 
certain  conglomerates  not  otherwise  cov- 
ered. Federal  employees  and  State  and 
local  policemen  are,  however,  specifically 
exempted  from  the  overtime  provisions. 
These  expansions  of  coverage  are,  of 
course,  long  overdue.  There  are  no  rea- 
sons why  these  groups  should  not  be 
brought  under  the  protection  of  the  act. 

The  lateness  with  which  the  Congress 
is  acting  in  this  respect  is  indicated  by 
the  relatively  small  impact  these  expan- 
sions can  be  expected  to  have.  The  im- 
pact of  coverage  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  for  instance,  will  be  minimal.  A 
Etepartment  of  Labor  study  done  in  1970 
indicates  that  an  immediate  increase  to 
$2  an  hour  at  that  time  would  have  only 
had  a  1.1-percent  increase  in  the  weekly 
wage  bill  for  these  units  of  government. 
H.R.  7935  brings  about  this  raise  over  a 
period  of  slightly  more  than  a  year.  Since 
this  study  was  done  wage  rates  in  the 
public  sector  have  continued  to  rise. 

Some  argue  that  extension  of  coverage 
to  domestics  will  cause  a  reduction  in 
employment.  I  think  exactly  the  opposite 
will  occur.  Presently,  domestic  workers 
are  not  subject  to  either  the  minimimi 
wage  or  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  all  over  the 
country  men  and  women  are  seeking  do- 
mestics. An  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  protections  and  the  overtime  pro- 
visions of  the  act  will  very  likely  bring 
increased  workers  into  the  marketplace. 
In  expanding  coverage  to  them.  Con- 
gress is  taking  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
providing  a  respected  and  dignified  do- 
mestic work  force;  we  will  provide  more 
respectable  working  conditions  and  a 
living  wage  to  a  group  of  people  whose 
wages  have  been  extremely  low,  whose 
work  has  been  highly  irregular,  and  a 
group  which  is  not  now  protected  by  the 
minimum  wage,  by  unions  or  by  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  labor  laws. 

OVERTIME    EXEMPTIONS 

A  number  of  modifications  are  made 
in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  deal- 
ing with  overtime  exemptions.  Some, 
like  those  relating  to  traivsit  workers, 
are  reduced  or  otherwise  modified. 
There  are  two  newly  created  overtime 
exemptions.  One  is  provided  salesmen, 


partsmen  and  mechanics  engaged  in 
the  sales  and  service  of  boats.  These 
salesmen  are  treated  like  automobile, 
truck  and  agricultural  implement  sales- 
men. A  second  new  overtime  exemp- 
tions is  provided  for  substitute  parents 
of  institutionalized  children. 

A  major  and  quite  controversial  pro- 
vision of  the  new  bill  would  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  overtime  ex- 
emptions applicable  to  employees  in 
certain  seasonal  industries  and  in  agri- 
cultural processing.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  in  this  connection  that  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  providing  an 
overtime  exemption  for  employees  in 
the  tobacco  industry  are  retained  for 
those  employees  working  in  the  sale  of 
leaf  tobacco.  Buying,  handling,  stem- 
ming, redrying,  packing  and  storage, 
grading  and  handling  of  tobacco  con- 
tinues to  be  exempted.  The  reductions 
and  the  elimination  of  overtime  exemp- 
tions in  the  other  areas  have,  however, 
been  recommended  over  a  period  of 
years  by  a  number  of  Secretaries  of 
Labor.  Typical  was  the  recommendation 
in  1970  by  the  then-Secretary  of  Labor, 
George  P.  Shultz,  who  said: 

The  study  of  overtime  exemptions  avail- 
able to  the  agricultural  handling  and  proc- 
«sslng  Industries  indicates  the  need  for 
re-appralslng  the  favored  position  which 
has  long  been  given  these  industries  through 
exemptions  from  the  40  hour  maximum 
work  week  standards.  It  Is  my  recommenda- 
tion that  the  exemption  currently  available 
under  section  7(c);  7(d);  13(b);  14,  be 
phased  out. 

The  phase  outs  are  justified,  because 
automation  and  other  technological  ad- 
vances in  the  industry  have  cancelled 
out  spoilage,  the  major  excuse  for  the 
exemption.  The  existing  exemptions  are 
not  fully  used  and  many  plants  in  the 
industry  already  pay  time  and  one-half 
rates  after  40  hours.  In  addition,  most 
industries  taking  advantage  of  these  ex- 
emptions could  provide  additional  jobs 
by  adding  second  and  third  shifts. 

The  Congress  itself  has  earlier  ac- 
knowledged the  desirability  of  eliminat- 
ing these  exemptions  The  conference 
report  on  the  1966  FLSA  amendments 
stated: 

It  was  the  declared  Intention  of  the  con- 
ference to  give  the  notice  that  the  days  of 
the  overtime  exemptions  for  employees  In  the 
agricultural  processing  Industry  are  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close  because  advances  In  tech- 
nology are  making  the  continuation  of  such 
exemption  unjustifiable. 

The  1966  amendments  sharply  cur- 
tailed the  exemptions  from  what  had 
previously  existed.  This  action  was  taken 
amid  loud  predictions  that  disaster 
would  befall  the  industry.  In  actual  fact, 
the  reduction  of  the  exemption  caused 
little,  if  any,  dislocation  and  I  suggest 
that  the  committee's  action,  if  adopted 
by  the  Congress,  will  have  similarly  small 
effect. 

I  will  take  no  more  time  now. 

Many  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
as  important,  as  the  ones  I  have  men- 
tioned. Other  speeches  will,  I  am  sure, 
adequately  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Huber)  . 
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Mr.  HUBEH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  ago 
we  had  a  meeting  in  my  oflBce  trying  to 
set  prices  on  our  products.  On  one  side 
of  the  table  sat  two  attorneys;  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  sat  myself,  our 
production  manager,  our  sales  manager, 
our  estimator,  and  our  purchasing  agent. 
In  attempting  to  set  our  prices,  we  had 
to  rely  upon  the  two  attorneys,  because 
we  could  not  tell  in  our  own  plant  what 
we  could  do  legally  because  of  laws 
passed  in  the  Congress. 

I  submit  that  when  a  corporation  relies 
upon  its  attorneys  to  help  it  set  its  prices, 
it  is  in  real  trouble. 

Today,  in  dealing  with  this  problem  of 
minimum  wage — and  I  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee— I  listened  to  the  testimony  th^t 
was  offered  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  when  dealing  with 
prices  and  wages,  we  are  dealing  in  the 
profitability  of  our  businesses?  I  saw  a 
recent  article  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration which  says  that  9  out  of  10 
small  businesses  fail  within  5  years — 9 
out  of  10. 

We  are  not  In  as  profitable  an  economy 
as  we  have  been  in  the  past,  nor  do  I  see 
such  in  the  immediate  future. 

A  current  article  which  I  have  with  me 
says  that  it  is  a  boom  all  right,  but  dif- 
ferent. It  says  that  if  President  Nixon 
has  to  deal  with  a  recession  in  his  second 
term,  at  least  he  can  be  certain  that  it 
has  been  well  advertised. 

We  are  having  a  boom,  and  booms  of 
this  kind  generally  appear  earliest  in  the 
price  of  industrial  raw  materials. 

In  my  business  I  have  watched  the 
price  of  raw  materials.  I  have  an  article, 
which  came  from  one  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  our  type  of  business.  One  of  the 
things  that  we  use  is  cadmium.  That  was 
selling  at  $1.35  a  pound.  When  the  freeze 
went  on  in  August  it  was  $1.50.  In  No- 
vember, when  the  freeze  was  lifted  and 
the  prices  were  allowed  to  advance,  cad- 
mium began  to  escalate.  Today  it  is  $3.75 
a  pound.  In  less  than  a  year  the  price 
Increased  from  $1.35  to  $3.75. 

If  we  are  in  such  a  boom,  why  is  the 
stock  market  in  such  bad  shape?  Why 
is  there  not  more  speculation,  when  they 
say  that  prices  are  down  10  percent  from 
the  January  highs? 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  these  are  not 
boom  times,  in  spite  of  what  the  figures 
show. 

I  believe  we  have  to  take  into  consider- 
ation, in  saying  how  what  we  are  doing 
is  going  to  affect  prices,  because  we  can- 
not touch  wages  without  affecting  prices. 
We  had  considerable  testimony  from 
the  people  who  hire  people;  not  from  the 
people  who  represent  organizations  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  but  people  who 
are  in  the  business  of  hiring  people.  I 
did  not  hear  anybody  who  hired  one  man 
or  a  number  of  men  talk  in  terms  that 
this  would  do  anything  but  cause  tre- 
mendous problems  in  their  industry. 

I  am  talking  about  the  hotel  people.  I 
am  talking  about  the  restaurant  people. 
They  said  specifically  that  if  we  go  to 
the  tremendous  things  that  are  proposed 
in  the  bill  we  are  considering  this  after- 
noon, "We  will  have  to  reduce  our  per- 
sonnel." They  made  that  specific.  That  is 
a  matter  of  record  in  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee. 


How  do  we  stay  alive  in  business?  The 
previous  speaker  talked  about  the  drunk 
that  leaned  against  a  lamplight  and 
needed  some  illumination.  I  brought  a 
little  illumination  here  to  shed  on  this 
problem. 

This  particular  lantern  was  made  in 
Hong  Kong.  It  has  an  American  fiag.  It 
is  a  Dietz,  one  of  the  oldtime  manufac- 
turers, which  has  been  aroimd  for  years 
and  years,.  They  may  have  been  in 
Pennsylvania. 

But  it  says  it  is  made  in  Hong  Kong, 
if  we  look  at  the  small  print. 

Do  Members  know  what  that  lantern 
sells  for?  It  is  $1.69.  Where  do  we  buy  it? 
We  can  buy  it  in  Korvettes. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  who  makes  a 
profit  from  that.  Dietz  makes  a  profit 
out  of  that.  It  is  made  in  Hong  Kong,  so 
they  made  a  profit  in  the  manufacture 
of  that  lantern.  There  is  a  sticker  on  the 
bottom  which  says  it  is  distributed  by 
the  world  famous  sales  company  in  Chi- 
cago. They  made  a  profit.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Korvettes  is  in  business  to  lose 
money,  so  they  made  a  profit. 

So  there  are  four  companies  that  made 
a  profit  out  of  that.  I  had  a  cost  estimate 
made  of  that.  We  costed  that  out  with  a 
distribution  cost  of  $4. 

We  talk  about  losing  world  trade 
markets  and  statistics.  We  are  not  going 
to  manufacture  many  lanterns.  That  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  like  buggy  whips. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
some  testimony  before  this  Congress  In 
some  of  the  Wednesday  sessions  with  the 
State  Department  about  Taiwan.  They 
make  more  television  sets  on  Taiwan 
than  we  do  in  the  United  States.  That  is 
like  the  lantern.  Why  do  they  do  that? 
It  is  because  they  can  cut  us  to  pieces. 
If  we  are  going  to  start  playing 
aroimd  with  these  problems  of  wages — 
and  we  have  the  right  to  do  it — I  believe 
we  have  to  be  particularly  careful  to 
consider  the  entire  asi>ect  of  the  problem. 
That  is  why  I  submit  the  present  bill  does 
not  solve  the  problem,  and  the  bill  which 
will  be  proposed  as  a  substitute  comes  to 
grips  with  how  to  handle  the  problem. 
We  must  recognize  that  we  are  not  able 
to  set  those  things  arbitrarily. 

If  we  could,  I  wish  we  could  set  some 
things  on  my  production.  I  would  like 
to  see  those  go  up.  We  cannot  do  that. 

If  we  are  going  to  tamper  with  the 
structure,  we  have  to  be  very  careful.  We 
have  had  testimony  by  the  administra- 
tion, by  the  Department  of  Labor,  by 
many  people  who  have  said,  "Yes.  we  can 
put  up  with  many  things,  but  we  have 
to  be  very  careful." 

I  submit  that  the  substitute  bill  we 
hope  to  have  before  us  shortly  deals  with 
those  questions. 

I  submit  that  industry  stands  to  watch 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  because  this 
ripple  effect  is  there  in  spite  of  all  the 
statistics.  I  see  it  in  my  business,  and  I 
have  seen  it  indeed  for  25  years;  I  have 
seen  it  in  every  business  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with.  The  ripple  effect  is  there, 
and  we  are  going  to  make  the  situation 


considerably  worse  unless  we  move  care- 
fully and  cautiously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  bill  as 
offered  does  not  move  carefully  or  cau- 
tiously. I  submit  the  substitute  bill  does, 
and  I  hope  we  will  give  consideration  to 
that  problem. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Texas 
(Miss  Jordan)  . 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  7935. 

As  I  listen  to  the  argimients  presented 
in  opposition  to  this  measure,  it  appears 
that  there  are  no  new  arguments  to  be 
presented  in  opposition  to  minimum  wage 
legislation.  The  arguments  we  hear  have 
been  presented  since  1938,  when  we  first 
had  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  and 
we  are  continually  being  confronted  with 
the  false  fears  that  if  we  enact  minimum 
wage  legislation,  inflation  is  going  to  in- 
crease, unemployment  is  going  to  rise, 
and  the  economy  will  be  completelv  de- 
stroyed by  the  imposition  of  the  will  of 
the  Congress  on  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  are  very  sim- 
ple in  support  of  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion. We  say  that  this  is  a  country  that 
Is  a  devotee  of  the  work  ethic.  We  say 
that  if  a  man  works,  he  ought  to  earn  an 
adequate  wage  to  at  least  take  care  of 
his  needs  at  a  subsistence  level. 

This  bill  does  no  more  than  to  try  to 
follow  through  on  the  work  ethic  which 
Is  so  dear  to  the  way  we  do  business  in 
America. 

When  we  talk  about  welfare  versus 
work  fare,  this  is  not  a  welfare  bill,  even 
though  there  are  approximately  20  States 
in  this  country  which  have  higher  welfare 
payments  than  the  minimum  wage  rates 
which  are  Included  in  the  committee  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
look  at  what  we  are  doing  in  terms  of 
what  it  will  mean  to  the  people  who  want 
a  chance  to  live  and  breathe  and  work 
and  earn  their  keep  after  a  day's  work. 

Specifically.  I  direct  your  attention  to 
that  extension  of  coverage  in  this  meas- 
ure which  includes  Federal,  State,  and 
county  and  municipal  employees.  Of  the 
6  million  people  who  are  extended  cover- 
age under  the  bill,  approximately  5  mil- 
lion of  those  new  people  are  employees 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
Government,  at  whatever  level,  should 
not  be  exempt  from  provisions  of  the  law 
which  apply  to  private  sector  employers. 
Employees  should  not  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination because  they  happen  to 
work  for  government  rather  than  for  a 
private  sector  employer. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  opponents  of 
this  provision  who  say  that  it  will  place 
an  unbearable  burden  on  State  and  local 
governments.  The  effect  of  coverage  at 
the  State  and  local  level  will  be  minimal. 
According  to  "Non-Supervisory  Em- 
ployees in  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments," a  Labor  Department  studj'  done 
in  1970,  the  impact  at  that  time  of  an 
Immediate  increase  to  $2  an  hour  in  the 
minimum  wage  would  have  been  a  1.1- 
percent  increase  in  the  weekly  wage  bill 
for  these  units  of  government.  H.R.  7935 
brings  about  this  increase  over  a  period 
of  slightly  more  than  a  year. 
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Moreover,  the  impact  will  be  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that  in  the  3  years 
since  the  study  was  done,  wage  rates  in 
the  public  sector  have  risen  along  with 
those  in  the  private  sector.  Even  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  concede  that  the 
effects  of  minimum  wage  coverage  for 
public  employees  will  be  negligible.  With 
respect  to  overtime  coverage,  the  effect 
will  be  similarly  slight — according  to  the 
Labor  Department  study,  an  increase  of 
about  1  percent  in  a  weekly  wage  bill. 
Again,  this  study  was  conducted  3  years 
ago.  I  believe  that  overtime  coverage  has 
been  more  common  at  the  State  and  local 
level  during  that  time. 

Furthermore,  this  study  took  the  cost 
of  overtime  for  policemen  and  firemen 
into  account  in  computing  the  figure  Just 
given.  Policemen  and  firemen  are  not 
covered  by  H.R.  7935:  therefore,  the  ef- 
fect will  be  considerably  less.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  recognized  this 
fact  in  their  testimony  before  Congress- 
man Dent,  in  v/hich  they  said  that  their 
most  serious  objection  is  to  overtime  cov- 
erage for  policemen  and  firemen. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
on  a  regional  basis,  the  increases  in  the 
weekly  wage  bill  that  the  1970  study  in- 
dicated would  be  required  by  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour  are 
as  follows:  In  the  Northeast,  an  increase 
of  0.7  percent;  in  the  South,  an  increase 
of  2.4  percent;  in  the  North  Central 
United  States,  an  increase  of  0.9  percent; 
in  the  West,  an  increase  of  0.4  percent. 
In  the  case  of  overtime,  the  study  indi- 
cates the  following  facts:  In  the  North- 
eastern United  States,  64  percent  of  State 
and  local  governments  already  pay  time- 
and-a-half  for  overtime;  in  the  South, 
30  percent  of  the  governmental  units  pay 
time-and-a-half  for  overtime;  in  the 
North  Central  United  States.  40  percent 
of  the  governments  pay  time-and-a-half 
for  overtime,  and  in  the  West,  43  percent 
of  the  governments  pay  time-and-a-half 
for  overtime. 

Even  if  these  facts  were  not  estab- 
lished, I  would  still  favor  coverage  of 
State  and  local  employees.  This  bill  pro- 
vides a  worker  working  for  minimum 
wage  with  an  armual  income  of  $3,744 
the  first  year  the  new  rate  is  in  effect, 
$4,160  the  second  year,  and  $4,576  after 
that.  No  one  should  be  expected  to  work 
full  time  for  less  money. 

Furthermore,  the  40 -hour  week  has 
long  been  the  norm  in  the  private  sector 
and  it  is  about  time  the  public  sector 
joined  the  rest  of  us  in  the  20th  century. 
Any  city  or  State  which  will  have  to  in- 
crea.se  its  payroll  significantly  as  a  re- 
sult of  enactment  of  overtime  provisions 
of  this  bill,  has  been  exploiting  its  em- 
ployees and  we  should  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Some  people  are  concerned  about  the 
separation  of  powers  and  possible  in- 
fringements on  the  privileges  of  other 
levels  of  government.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  does  not  see  things  that  way,  be- 
cause they  have  already  upheld  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  cover  State  and 
local  employees.  This  opinion  was  de- 
livered in  Maryland  v.  Wirtz.  392  U.S. 
183  (1968) ,  a  case  in  which  the  1966  cov- 
erage of  employees  of  State  and  local 
hospitals  and  schools  was  upheld. 


Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  delete  any  provision  of  this  bill 
with  respect  to  coverage  of  State  and 
local  employees  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  thank  you  for  giving  me  some 
time.  It  is  not  often  that  I  speak  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  Generally  I  take  the 
opportimlty  to  speak  when  I  feel  that 
the  weak  and  the  powerless  in  this  coun- 
try ai-e  being  intimidated  by  the  big  and 
the  powerful.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  confronting  today,  a  situation  in 
which  a  whole  lot  of  little  people,  not 
organized,  with  no  money,  ulth  no  major 
spokesman  for  them,  those  who  are  es- 
sentially powerless  people  in  our  society, 
are  being  threatened  and  intimidated  by 
the  powerful  interests  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
its  surrogates. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  this  would 
happen.  I  am  especially  disturbed  because 
the  thrust  of  this  is  coming  from  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  Republican  side. 

There  are  groups  of  black  men  and 
women  traveling  around  the  country, 
who  are  all  Republicans,  and  they  are 
traveling  around  the  country  attempting 
to  woo  and  win  black  people  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Republican  Party.  That  group 
was  in  North  Carolina  just  last  week. 
Wherever  that  group  has  gone  it  has  run 
into  resistance,  the  resistance  of  blacks 
who  hold  the  Republican  Party  to  be  in- 
sensitive and  callous  to  the  needs  of  those 
I  am  speaking  about. 

Of  course,  I  am  delighted  at  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Mr.  Erlenborn's 
new-found  sympathetic  interest  in  blacks 
and  j-oung  people.  I  am  delighted  that 
such  interest  has  been  initiated,  but  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  this 
thought.  I  am  a  Democrat,  but  I  believe 
in  a  strong  two-party  system.  I  think 
blacks  and  other  minorities  ought  to  be 
in  both  parties — but  I  say  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  never,  never,  never 
get  them  in  for  as  long  as  the  Republican 
Party  continues  to  demonstrate  this  kind 
of  callous,  cruel,  cynical,  insensitive  ac- 
tion to  those  who  are  powerless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  talk  for  just  a 
moment  about  one  section  of  the  bill,  the 
protection  to  be  afforded  to  those  who 
serve  as  domestic  workers.  Of  course,  I 
would  like  to  see  all  workers  getting  a 
minimum  wage.  Of  course,  I  would  like 
to  see  all  worker.^;  enjoying  the  good 
life  that  this  country  has  promised  every- 
one, but  I  am  especially  concerned  about 
the   domestics   in   this   situation. 

I  am  a  black  man.  I  have  a  special 
interest  in  black  people.  We  know  that 
somewhere  between  one-half  and  two- 
thirds  of  all  domestics  are  black  women. 
I  know  what  their  fate  has  been  as 
domestics.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  non- 
sensical to  attempt  to  exclude  them  from 
minimum  wage  coverage,  because  of  some 
phoney  suggestion  that  it  would  work  a 
hardship  on  the  employer.  That  is  non- 


sense, that  is  utter  arrant  nonsense.  The 
real  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  will  con- 
tinue to  exploit  our  black  women  and 
other  women  who  serve  as  domestics. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Maryland  on 
the  statement  that  he  is  making,  and 
the  point  that  he  has  just  raised.  Every 
person  who  employs  a  domestic  today 
must  keep  records  for  social  security, 
when  the  facts  of  life  are  that  a  Sears 
Roebuck  revolving  account  is  10  times  the 
work  of  keeping  those  records  for  a 
domestic  worker. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  his  remarks. 
Let  me  continue,  if  I  may. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  as  long  as  I  serve  in 
this  Congress  I  am  going  to  take  the 
burden  upon  myself  of  fighting  for  those 
people  who  suffer  because  a  system 
turned  against  them  in  the  past,  and  who 
continue  to  suffer  simply  because  we  still 
have  not  caught  up  with  the  rest  of 
America,  despite  the  fact  that  some  gains 
have  been  made. 

May  I  say  exactly  what  the  system 
did  in  the  past.  The  system  in  the  past 
prevented  black  women  from  obtaining 
the  kinds  of  education  and  employment 
that  other  women  received.  The  system 
denied  the  black  males  the  same  kind 
of  opportunity  for  full  and  equal  employ- 
ment. Therefore  the  burden  fell  on  the 
black  women  to  support  their  families. 
They  supported  their  families  by  work- 
ing as  domestic  workers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  inequity  perpetu- 
ates itself  today  because  it  set  the  stage 
for  the  exploitation  of  these  women,  and 
now  it  wants  to  continue  that  exploita- 
tion by  excluding  them  from  the  mini- 
mum wage  coverage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  House  has 
some  integrity  about  it.  I  think  there  are 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  who  recognize  that  what  they  are 
doing  in  this  attempt  to  this  bill 
borders  upon  being  Immoral.  I  also  think 
that  there  are  some  Members  on  this  side 
from  our  Southern  States  who  recognize 
they  will  be  compounding  the  felony  if 
they  do  not  support  the  committee  bill. 
It  is  no  great  secret,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  close  vote.  We  all  know  that,  but  I 
think  that  thLs  committee  bill  is  going 
to  pass.  I  think  it  is  going  to  pass  be- 
cause, somehow  or  another,  despite  the 
pressures  from  the  corporate  giants,  the 
big  businessman  and  the  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  despite  the  pressures 
from  the  White  House,  men  and  women 
in  this  body  are  going  to  reach  down  and 
find  within  themselves  the  decency,  the 
integrity,  and  the  courage  to  just  once 
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speak  out  for  those  who  are  essentially 
powerless  people  in  our  society. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
some  time,  and  whatever  few  moments 
I  have  left,  I  now  yield  back. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
sidering the  fair  labor  standards  amend- 
ments before  us.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  into  consideration  the 
economic  realities  of  the  times  we  live  in. 
We  are  faced  with  continually  rising 
prices  for  food,  rent,  durable  goods,  cloth- 
ing—everything we  need  to  maintain  a 
respectable  standard  of  living.  And  yet, 
there  are  currently  over  16  million  work- 
ers uncovered  by  any  sort  of  minimum 
wage  law,  and  there  are  millions  of  cov- 
ered workers  who  are  living  below  or  at 
the  poverty  level. 

The  economic  facts  of  life  dictate  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  True,  un- 
less serious  steps  are  taken  to  control 
inflation,  we  will  be  like  the  Red  Queen 
in  Alice  in  Wonderland— running  and 
running  just  to  stay  in  the  same  place. 
But  we  should  not  be  duped  into  thinking 
that  increasing  the  minimum  wage  will 
add  to  the  inflationary  spiral. 

If  any-thinp.  the  proposed  increase  will 
improve  economic  conditions.  By  paying 
workers  a  decent  wage  for  their  day's 
labor,  we  will  be  increasing  their  pur- 
chasing power.  This,  in  turn,  will  serve 
to  stimulate  production  to  keep  up  with 
mcreased  demand.  In  a  situation  in  which 
we  pre  faced  with  the  twin  problems  of 
high  inflation  and  high  unemployments— 
truly  an  economist's  nightmare— we 
ought  not  to  look  askance  at  any  reason- 
able phn  to  remedy  things. 

In  1966,  a  full-time  worker  earning  the 
minimum   wage   received   $3,200   before 
taxes.  This  was  just  enough  to  keep  him 
living  at  the  so-called  poverty  level.  We 
all  know  that  this  was  an  unrealistically 
low  estimation  of  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  survive,  especiaUy  for  a  fam- 
ily living  in  one  of  this  Nation's  large 
cities.  The  poverty  level  is  now  officially 
set  at  $4,200  for  an  urban  family  of  four- 
but  for  thai  same  family  to  maintain  a 
minimaUy  adequate  standard  of  living 
they  must  have  an  income  of  $6  900* 
However,  the  minimum  wage  is  $1.60  an 
hour.  That  $1.60  buys  less  now  than  ever 
before.  If  we  truly  believe,  as  we  say  we 
do,  that  someone  who  works  long  and 
hard  to  make  ends  meet  and  provide  for 
his  family  is  entitled  to  a  decent  return 
ror  his  labor,  then  we  can  do  no  less  than 
raise  the  minimum  wage  as  provided  in 
this  legislation. 

f.,3??®  *^.°"^  provision  in  particular 
mat  I  want  to  see  passed.  That  Is  the 
one  which  extends  FLSA  coverage  to 
household  domestics.  Almost  all  the 
workers  in  this  category  are  women.  A 
sizable  majority  of  them  are  the  heads  of 
their  households. 

rmmn  ^*^®  .1"  '^^^^  ^^'^  listened  to 
countless  authorities  on  the  need  for 
^ter  numbers  of  domestic  workers  as 
more  and  more  women  stay  In  the  work 
lorce  rather  than  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  duties  of  a  housewife. 
And  yet.  It  Is  becoming  harder  and 
harder  to  find  persons  willing  to  do  this 
work.  Perhaps  It  Is  because  housework 
IS  demeaning.  More  than  likely.  It  Is 
because  housework  has  been  made  de- 
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meaning  by  our  attitudes  toward  it  We 
should  admit  once  and  for  all  that  those 
persons  who  perform  the  tasks  of  do- 
mestic employment  are  providing  a  val- 
uable economic  product.  Not  only  are 
they  contributing  to  the  economy  they 
are  also  making  it  possible  for  many 
others  to  make  use  of  their  talents  out- 
side the  confines  of  the  home.  We  should 
recognize  the  great  contributions  made 
by  domestic  workers  by  extending  to 
them  the  coverage  of  a  decent  minimum 
wage,  as  provided  for  in  the  bill  before 
us. 

To  be  sure,  an  adequate  minimum 
wage  will  not  be  the  sure-fire  answer 
to  this  country's  economic  problems.  For 
that,  we  will  need  to  return  to  a  system 
of  strong,  workable  economic  controls 
However,  we  do  have  an  obligation  to 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
are  working  at  low-paying  jobs,  who  feel 
that  work,  any  work  at  all,  is  better  than 
no  work.  We  can  and  should  fulfill  this 
obligation  by  making  sure  that  they  re- 
ceive at  least  a  respectable  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  7935 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    title;     references    TO    ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973" 

(b)  VVhenever  In  titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed  In 
terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  section  or 
other  provision  amended  or  repealed  is  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938   (29  U.S.C.  201-219). 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQDIRY 

Mr.  ERJLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  understand,  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
has  been  read.  Is  my  substitute  in  order 
to  be  offered  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  proper  substi- 
tute could  be  offered  now.  The  under- 
standing is  that  If  the  gentleman  will 
hold  off  that  substitute,  the  Chaii  will 
protect  the  gentleman  in  his  right  to 
offer  a  substitute  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 
Mr.  DENT.  We  will  agree  to  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7935)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the 
minimum  wage  rates  imder  that  act,  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  that  act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  whch  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
7935. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHORTAGES     OF     GASOLINE     AND 

DIESEL       FUEL       AFFECT      FARM 

YIELDS     AND    PRICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Ketchum)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  to  address  a  very 
serious  and  grave  situation.  As  most  of 
you  know,  shortages  of  gasoline  and 
diesel  fuel  have  idled  farm  equipment  in 
various  locations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  many  instances,  this  may  result 
in  delays  in  crop  planting,  which  could 
produce  adverse  effects  on  yields  and 
farm  prices. 

Under  the  voluntary  allocation  pro- 
gram for  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts announced  by  Assistant  Secretary 
William  Simon,  each  producer,  refiner, 
marketer,  jobber,  and  distributor  will 
agree  to  make  available  in  each  State  to 
each  of  its  customers  the  same  percent- 
age of  its  total  supply  of  crude  oil  and 
products  that  it  provided  during  each 
quarter  of  a  base  period — defined  as  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1971  and  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1972.  In  distributing  the  oil 
for  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  first  prior- 
ity will  be  given  to  farming,  dairy,  and 
fishing  activities  or  to  independent  mar- 
keters, jobbers,  and  refiners  who  supply 
them. 

While  this  is  a  temporary  solution  at 
its  best,  I  am  concerned  that  rationing 
procedures  now  being  considered  bv  fuel 
suppliers  will  have  further  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  agricultural  industrj'.  It  is 
my  belief  that  suppliers  are  arriving  at 
their  rationing  schedules  in  somewhat  of 
an  arbitrary  manner.  Fuel  allocations  for 
the  coming  season  will  be  based  on  the 
amount  of  fuel  utilized  during  a  base 
period,  which  is  not  indicative  of  the 
farmer's   needs.   In   California,   for  ex- 
ample, these  figures  would  be  completely 
irrelevant.  Suffering  through  a  drought 
last  year,  California  experienced  a  dras- 
tic reduf'-tion  in  fuel  consumption.  Addi- 
tionally, to  base  a  schedule  on  the  first 
quarter  of  1971  is  equally  unsatisfactory 
as  very  little  fieldwork  is  done  in  Janu- 
ary. February,  or  March. 

California  is  only  one  of  many  States 
where  distributors  are  being  cut  back  and 
in  some  cases,  cut  off.  These  distributors 
will  be  unable  to  provide  fuel  to  our 
farmers  which  will  mean  crop  losses  to 
many  and  financial  Insolvency  to  others. 
This  is  a  grim  picture,  particularly  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  planting  is  critical. 
I  personally  am  opposed  to  further 
Government  regulations  relative  to 
wages,  prices,  and  supply,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Congress  can  sit  idly  by  and  hope 
that  the  voluntary  allocation  program 
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will  be  successful.  Fuel  suppliers  must 
arrive  at  their  own  decisions  without 
Government  influence,  but  an  unrealistic 
program  on  their  part  will  most  assured- 
ly be  met  with  congressional  action.  The 
intent  of  this  special  order  is  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  rationing  and 
to  indicate  to  the  major  oil  companies 
that  a  revision  of  their  plans  is  necessary 
immediately. 

I  must  add  that  the  other  body  has 
only  today  passed  legislation  to  mandate 
fuel  allocation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  in  his  concern  for 
the  shortage  of  fuels,  gasoline  and  diesel 
fuel,  for  the  business  of  agriculture,  the 
production  of  agricultural  products.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
time  to  call  attention  to  it. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  situation 
in  the  State  of  Cahfornia,  but  I  am  quite 
well  aware  of  the  situation  in  the  State 
of  Iowa.  We  are  a  starved  State  from 
the  standpoint  of  xuels  of  this  nature.  We 
have  no  gasoline  production,  no  oil  pro- 
duction of  any  kind,  and  we  are  therefore 
completely  dependent  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  fuels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman's  remarks 
are  most  timely,  and  I  trust  that  Con- 
gress will  take  action  in  the  near  future 
in  some  way  to  mandate  the  proper  al- 
location of  fuel,  because  the  situation  is 
serious,  if  not  critical  at  this  day  and 
hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Sneaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  An- 
drews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  too  would  like  to  compliment 
and  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Also.  I  would  like  to  add 
briefly  to  them. 

I  urge  that  farmers  be  accorded  top 
priority  in  the  allocation  of  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil. 

Agriculture  is  a  most  basic  and  neces- 
sar>'  industry.  Because  it  affects  practi- 
caliy  every  facet  of  our  economy,  the  re- 
sult of  reducing  fuel  supplies  to  farmers 
and  farm-related  businesses  may  well  be 
economic  catastrophe. 

In  the  four  counties  of  North  Caro- 
lina's Fourth  Congressional  District — 
Chatham,  Durham,  Randolph  and 
Wake — some  oil  dealers  are  not  a.ssured 
of  any  petroleum  products  in  June,  and 
the  quotas  of  others  have  been  drastical- 
ly reduced.  I  understand  that  none  of 
them  has  anv  assurance  of  any  fuel  dur- 
ing July  and  August. 

While  at  home  last  weekend,  I  learned 
of  several  farmers  and  farm  suppliers 
whose  quotas  for  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
for  June  is  only  80  percent  of  what  they 
used  a  year  ago.  These  percentages  may 
be  cut  considerably  more  for  July  and 
August. 

In  my  State  of  North  Carolina  and  In 
many  other  States,  particularly  in  the 
Southeast,  tobacco  farmers  have  no  need 


for  petroleum  products  in  January. 
February,  and  March.  But.  for  them,  the 
next  3  months  are  especially  critical  as 
they  need  kerosene  and  fuel  oil  to  cure 
flue-cured  tobacco  and  gasoline  to  haul 
it  to  the  warehouse. 

During  the  curing  season,  fuel  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  tobacco,  which  I 
believe  is  the  largest  farm  export  in  the 
United  States. 

Equally  grave  is  the  threat  to  our 
broiler  industry,  including  the  hatcher- 
ies, feed  suppliers,  producers,  processors, 
retailers,  and  ultimately  the  consumers. 
A  drastic  cutback  in  fuel  supplies  sim- 
ply means  the  hatcheries  will  not  be  able 
to  place  as  many  baby  chicks  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  The  feed  suppliers  are 
fearful  of  placing  the  usual  number  of 
chicks  because  they  may  not  be  able  to 
haul  enough  feed  to  them,  especiaUy  to 
those  on  farms  some  distance  away. 

Most  poultry  is  now  grown  on  a  con- 
tract basis,  with  the  companies  placing 
baby  chicks,  feed  and  medication 
throughout  various  counties.  Large 
amounts  of  gasoline  are  needed  to  haul 
the  chicks,  feed,  and  medication  to  the 
farms  and  then  the  fully  grown  broilers 
to  the  processing  plants. 

With  less  gasoline,  farmers  will  be  able 
to  raise  fewer  broilers  to  be  processed, 
and  the  consumers  will  be  forced  to  pay 
higher  prices. 

This  chain  effect  can  occur,  not  only 
with  broilers,  but  also  with  livestock  and 
other  commodities  where  fuel  is  needed 
to  cultivate,  harvest,  process,  and  trans- 
port. 

Agriculture's  priority  in  the  allocation 
of  gasoline  should  be  second  only  to 
health  care  and  public  safety. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all  heard  that  the  coun- 
try is  in  some  sort  of  an  energy  cnsis. 
The  questions  are:  "How  deep?"  "how 
long?"  "how  did  we  get  here?"  "how  do 
we  get  out?" 

The  problem  is  twth  immediate  and 
long  range.  It  is  felt  now  by  the  farmer 
with  crops  ready  for  processing  but  with- 
out the  fuel  to  get  the  job  done.  It  is 
felt  now  by  independent  distributors  with 
nothing  to  distribute.  It  is  felt  now  by 
the  worker  planning  his  vacation  yet  un- 
sure if  his  family's  route  will  take  him 
into  well-supplied  areas. 

The  voluntary  allocation  program  of 
the  office  of  oil  and  gas  has  been  in  effect 
a  month  now.  and  it  is  becoming  time  to 
judge  its  effectiveness.  If  it  is  not  work- 
ing, a  mandatory  program  must  be  seri- 
ously considered.  I  am  as  aware  as  the 
next  man  of  the  ultimate  futility  of 
Government  attempts  to  exercise  long- 
range  control  over  what  is  essentially  a 
function  of  economics.  But  when  a  man 
is  away  and  we  see  his  house  on  fire  it 
is  not  then  the  time  to  ask  who  may  have 
started  it,  it  is  not  then  the  time  to  point 


doubled  between  1960  and  1980  while  our 
supplies  will  not  increase  proportionately. 
Thus  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Government 
to  do  what  it  can  to  attack  this  energy 
crisis.  It  is  time  that  we  resolve  the  issue 
now  of  developing  a  workable  transpor- 
tation system  to  bring  oil  from  Alaska. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  establish  priori- 
ties that  will  affect  the  utilization  of  the 
resources  available  to  us. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  take  positive 
steps  available  to  us — rather  than  to  sit 
by  with  a  look  of  concern  but  without 
concerning  ourselves  to  take  action. 

The  great  crises  in  human  history  have 
been  dealt  with  by  men  who  had  the 
means  and  the  vision  to  move  forward. 

Even  though  the  problem  now  facing 
us  is  a  severe  one.  I  submit  to  you.  gentle- 
men, that  we  have  the  technology  and 
the  resources  to  solve  it.  It  will  take  us 
time,  but  if  we  have  the  resolve  and  the 
determination,  we  can  prove  again  that 
man  can  prevail  by  creating  great  op- 
portunities from  great  problems. 

We  know  that  we  need  to  lessen  the  loss 
of  oiu"  energy  potentials.  We  Icnow  that 
the  heavy  use  of  energy  to  generate  elec- 
tricity can  be  improved.  We  know  that 
we  must  begin  to  use  less  fuel  for  trans- 
portation. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  explore  our 
offshore  gas  and  oil  potentials  and  we 
must  get  those  billions  of  gallons  of  oil 
from  Alaska  into  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

As  we  win  these  battles,  and  win  them 
with  proper  consideration  of  ecological 
balances,  we  again  can  take  pride  in  the 
American  system. 

And  in  the  ability  of  this  Congress  to 
help  this  great  Nation  find  the  neces- 
sarv  solutions  to  its  major  problems. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  pretty 
easy  for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  throw  stones 
at  the  Government.  Almost  all  the  eco- 
nomic problems  we  have  today  can  be 
traced  to  Government's  abuse  of  its 
powers.  The  question  of  fuel  supplies  is 
no  different.  The  Government  got  us 
into  the  problem  and  I  quite  frankly  do 
not  trust  the  Government  to  get  us  out. 
I  certainly  hope  that  in  our  concern 
to  solve  the  fuel  problem,  we  do  not  sim- 
ply continue  and  strengthen  those  Gov- 
ernment policies  which  have  actually 
been  the  cause  of  the  present  problem. 

We  have  a  problem  today  for  several 
reasons. 

First  of  all.  Federal  planners  set  out 
years  ago  to  keep  the  price  of  fossil  fuels 
artificially  low. 

"It's  good  for  the  country."  they  said. 
"Keeps  down  the  price  production  and 
transportation.  A  nation  cannot  grow 
without  cheap,  abundant  fuels. " 

Right — and  score  one  for  the  Federal 
planners.  We  have  got  cheap  fuels  al- 


out  that  it  is  really  his  responsibihty  to     right.  And  this  did  have  some  benefits 


look  out  for  his  own  home.  It  is  time  to 
put  out  the  fire.  I  would  remind  our 
friends  who  now  have  the  ability  to  see 
to  it  that  the  presently  available  fuel 
gets  where  It  is  needed,  that  this  Con- 
gress is  not  in  the  habit  of  simply  watch- 
ing a  fire  as  it  rages  across  the  country. 
And  what  of  the  future?  We  are  a  na- 


However,  as  in  the  case  of  most  Govern- 
ment policies  there  were  other  things 
happening  which  were  not  so  good. 

For  one  thing,  the  artificially  low 
price,  ha-s  made  it  economically  impos- 
sible to  develop  alternate  fuel  sources. 
Nobody  is  going  to  heat  their  hous''  with 
solar  energy,  or  spend  monev  developing 
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tion  whose  demand  for  energy  will  have    geothermal  energy,  as  long  as  the  price 


of  fuel  oil  is  cheaper.  In  addition,  the 
low  cost  of  fuel  has  made  it  possible  to 
sell  the  American  public  on  the  sex- 
appeal  of  gas-guzzling,  high-powered 
Detroit  models.  We  have  become  an  auto- 
oriented  society.  Railroads  and  mass 
transit  deteriorated.  Bicycles  became 
something  12-year-old  boys  ride  only  un- 
til they  can  get  their  daylight  driving 
permit,  and  walking  is  something  nobody 
does  anymore. 

As  a  result,  we  have  wasted  so  much 
fuel  that  supplies  are  running  out.  This 
has  created  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
big  companies  to  knock  out  the  Inde- 
pendent jobbers  who  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  problem  to  them  anyway. 

These  giant  oil  companies  have  had 
their  hands  in  the  Government  goody  bag 
for  years,  with  special  tax  treatment  and 
depletion  allowances.  Now  Government  is 
thinking  of  giving  them  the  ultimate 
payoff,  of  letting  them  ration  fuel  with 
the  Government's  blessing. 

And  so  we  continue  to  waste  what 
cheap  fuel  we  have.  Because  of  arbitrary 
pricing,  and  because  every  proposal  for 
increased  domestic  production  raises  a 
thunderstorm  among  radical  environ- 
mentalists, we  make  no  progress  in  pro- 
vidmg  more  supplies. 

The  obvious  answer  is  more  freedom 
in  the  pricing  and  production  of  fuels. 
Tliis  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  for  con- 
sumers, because  it  means  fuel  costs  will 
rise  sharply.  But  we  are  beyond  the  point 
in  this  country  where  we  can  expect  to 
continue  using  up  resources  without 
really  paying  for  them.  We  must  have  a 
system  which  discourages  waste  and  frees 
up  resources  for  those  who  really  need 
them. 

There  has  never  been  a  system  of  al- 
locating resources  which  has  been  as 
fair,  or  free  from  political  corruption  as 
the  pricing  system. 

There  are  many  sincere  dedicated 
people  who  are  saying  that  the  answer 
to  the  fuel  shortage,  is  more  Govern- 
ment control,  and  a  strong  Economic 
Stabilization  program.  Let  us  face  facts. 
The  real  effect  of  a  Government  con- 
trolled Economic  Stabilization  program, 
is  to  give  power  to  the  giants  to  put  their 
foot  on  the  neck  of  any  independents 
who  try  to  bid  up  the  price  of  fuel. 

The  big  all-time  loser  in  the  merry- 
go-round  is  agriculture.  For  years  we 
have  kept  their  profits  down,  but  done 
nothing  to  stop  inflation  and  its  effects 
on  farm  overhead.  One  technique  the 
farmers  developed  to  beat  the  cost  price 
squeeze  was  to  buy  from  oil  co-ops  and 
independent  jobbers.  We  all  know  what 
is  happening  to  those  oil  co-ops  and  in- 
dependent jobbers.  In  a  few  short  weeks, 
the  fuel  crmich  has  turned  them  into  an 
endangered  species.  Now  the  farmers 
costs  are  just  high,  his  profits  are  just 
as  low,  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  buy 
fuel  at  all.  An  impossible  situation?  My 
farmers  sure  think  so.  Most  of  them 
are  so  bound  up  in  Federal  controls  on 
fuels,  prices,  pesticides,  marketing,  price 
supports,  and  tran.sportation.  that  thev 
are  beginning  to  think  welfare  looks  like 
a  soft  life. 

Gentlemen,  enough  is  enouf^h.  This 
Government  has  got  the  American  peo- 
ple so  snarled  up  in  red  tape  we  cannot 
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move.  Everybody  has  had  their  chance 
but  the  free  enterprisers,  and  everybody 
has  muffed  it.  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
economic  principles  upon  which  the  Na- 
tion was  founded.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the 
depletion  allowances,  and  also  get  rid 
of  the  wage  and  price  controls  that  are 
destroying  incentive.  Let  us  tell  the  in- 
dustry to  go  ahead  and  buUd  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline.  And  let  us  start  encourag- 
ing rather  than  discouraging  those  peo- 
ple who  want  to  build  nuclear  power 
plants,  and  drill  wells  for  geothermal 
power. 

The  free  enterprise  system  gave  us 
the  technological  jump  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  allow 
that  system  the  opportunity  to  solve  the 
energy  problems  facing  our  country 
today. 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  the  Honor- 
able William  M.  Ketchvm,  for  arrang- 
ing this  opportunity  to  address  the  pres- 
ent fuel  crisis  as  it  relates  to  the  Na- 
tion's food  producers. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
farm  wife  in  my  district  who  was  nat- 
urally upset  when  her  husband  was  un- 
able to  obtain  sufiRcient  fuel  for  their 
farm  tractor  to  enable  him  to  complete 
the  spring  plowing.  You  can  imagine  her 
distress  when,  several  weeks  later,  this 
farm  family  went  to  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning  and  found  it  difficult  to  get  out 
into  the  highway  because  of  the  number 
of  pleasure  boats  being  pulled  by  auto- 
mobiles on  their  way  to  a  day  on  the 
lake.  While  I  am  certainly  not  opposed 
to  pleasure  boating,  I  can  appreciate  how 
this  family  felt  after  tr>'ing  for  weeks  to 
obtain  sufficient  fuel  to  enable  them  to 
begin  their  summer  crops,  which  is,  after 
all.  their  very  livehhood. 

While  this  incident  took  place  before 
the  voluntary  allocation  system  went 
into  effect,  it  is  still  indicative  of  the 
Situation  in  which  many  farmers  in  my 
district  and  throughout  the  country  are 
finding  themselves.  Many  calls  have  come 
to  my  office  from  fuel  oil  distributors 
whore  contracts  are  being  terminated 
Many  of  these  distributors  have  been 
suDplying  the  farmers  in  my  district  and, 
with  the  termination  of  their  supplies 
the  farmers  are  suffering  in  a  most  crit- 
ical period. 

Under  the  voluntary  allocation  system 
which  the  administration  has  established 
under  the  authority  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
extension,  the  farming  industry  and  all 
food  processors  and  distributors  are  to 
receive  priority  in  the  distribution  of 
gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products 
This  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary 
as  the  rest  of  the  Nation  must  look  to  the 
food-producing  industry  for  its  food- 
stuffs. It  Is  imperative  that  farmers  re- 
ceive adequate  supplies  of  fuel  to  operate 
tractors  and  other  farm  machinery  nec- 
essary to  the  production  of  food. 

Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
have  stated  that  they  have  been  moni- 
toring the  farm  fuel  sunplv  situation 
since  February  through  their  local  Agri- 
culture Stibiliz^tion  and  Conservation 
Service  offices.  Yet.  we  still  see  an  article 
every  day  or  so  in  the  national  press,  to 


say  nothing  of  the  mail  received  from 
individual  constituents,  that  farmers  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  adequate 
supplies.  This  causes  us  to  wonder  if 
the  voluntary  program  is  working  suffi- 
ciently and  whether  or  not  we  ought  to 
initiate  tighter  controls  over  the  distri- 
bution of  these  products.  While  I  do  not 
necessarily  advocate  further  Government 
regulations  over  a  private  industry,  I  do 
feel  that  this  situation  should  be  watched 
closely  to  determine  whether  a  manda- 
tory allocation  program  is  needed. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  have  only  begmi  to  realize 
the  importance  of  energy  in  agricultuie. 
It  has  been  largely  assumed  that  Ameri- 
can agriculture  would  continue  to  pro- 
duce all  the  food  we  needed  and  more. 
To  do  this  farmers  need  fuel.  Until  this 
year  there  was  seldom  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  necessary  amounts.  The  cur- 
rent fuel  shortage,  however,  directly 
threatens  the  abUity  of  the  farmer  to 
plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  his  crops. 
If  the  fuel  shortage  prevents  these  farm 
activities,  food  could  become  scarce  and 
prices  could  rise  even  more  steeply 

U.S.  agriculture  presently  consumes 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  petroleum  fuel 
used  in  this  country  each  year.  A  great 
deal  was  achieved  with  that  relatively 
small  amount  of  fuel.  Without  this  agri- 
cultural u.se  of  energy,  America  prob- 
ably would  not  be  the  best  fed  country 
on  Earth.  In  1972,  U.S.  farmers  used  6  2 
billion  gallons  of  fuel  and  that  figure  is 
expected  to  rise  45  percent  to  9  billion 
gallons  by  1980.  Even  though  this  is  a 
significant  amount  of  fuel,  it  will  be  pro- 
portionately less  than  for  other  non- 
farm  uses.  By  1980  farm  use  of  fueh  will 
probably  represent  a  lower  percentage  of 
total  energy  consumption  than  it  does 
today.  In  many  ways,  agriculture  is  prob- 
ably the  single  most  important  use  of 
energy,  even  though  it  is  only  a  small 
part  of  total  consumption. 

Farm  production  in  1973  is  facing  sev- 
eral problems.  Many  farmers  are  still 
feeling  the  impact  of  the  late  and  wet 
harvest  of  last  fall.  The  heavv  rains  and 
floods  of  this  spring  have  delaved  plant- 
ing in   many   areas  and  cultivation   in 
others.   It  is   expected   that,   when   the 
fields  diT  out,  much  of  this  activitv  wiU 
be   compressed   into   a   short   period   of 
time,   rather  than   being  accomplished 
over  a  longer  period.  The  recent  outcry 
against  higher  food  prices  naturallv  re- 
quires greater  production  from  the  plant- 
ing of  more  corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans 
'The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  au- 
thorized planting  on  land  that  had  been 
set  aside,  a  12-percent  increase  in  acre- 
age. All  of  this  will  require  energ\-  which 
must  be  available  where  and  when  it  is 
needed. 

Timing  is  critical  in  a  situation  of  this 
type.  Crops  must  be  harvested  at  a  cer- 
tain time.  If  the  fuel  for  har\'esting  is 
not  available  at  that  time,  it  will  do  the 
farmer  little  good  to  receive  it  several 
weeks  later.  His  crops  will  already  have 
rotted  in  the  fields. 

Planting  limes  are  equally  critical. 
Any  delay  in  planning  beyond  the  opti- 
mum date  depresses  the  yields.  "When 
that  happens,  production  is  less  than  de- 
sired and  is  more  costly  per  unit.  In  the 
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Com  Belt,  for  example,  each  day's  delay 
in  planting  corn  reduces  the  yield  per 
acre  by  a  bushel  per  day  from  May  1 
through  May  15,  and  2  bushels  per  day 
from  May  15  through  the  end  of  May. 

The  costs,  however,  remain  constant. 
It  is  important  that  farmers  obtain  suffi- 
cient fuel  to  plan  their  crops  on  time. 
The  compression  of  demand  for  agricul- 
tural fuel  combined  with  the  widespread 
fuel  shortage  has  prevented  many  farm- 
ers from  obtaining  vitally  needed  fuel 
supplies  necessary  to  produce  food  for 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  urgent  that  farmers 
be  given  priority  in  the  distribution  of 
fuel  supplies.  The  American  public  de- 
mands the  availability  of  food  at  reason- 
able prices.  This  can  only  be  done  if  the 
farmers  have  enough  fuel.  The  voluntary 
allocation  program  recently  announced 
by  Mr.  Simon,  the  Deputy  Treasury  Sec- 
retary, authorizes  the  Interior  Depart- 
ments Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  to  receive 
complaints  from  anyone  who  feels  he  is 
not  receiving  a  proper  allocation  of  sup- 
plies. Only  after  a  public  hearing  and 
examination  of  applicable  data  would 
the  complaint  be  verified  and  mandatory 
allocations  be  imposed.  Supposedly  farm- 
ers would  have  a  high  priority  under  this 
plan,  but  this  system  does  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  farmers'  needs  are  im- 
mediate. By  the  time  the  redtape  is  proc- 
essed, the  crops  will  have  been  neither 
planted  nor  harvested  and  the  need  for 
fuel  will  have  passed  without  action.  If 
this  occurs  the  Nation  may  well  expect 
to  be  very  short  of  food.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  special  steps  be  taken 
immediately  to  insure  that  sufficient 
fuel  is  made  available  to  American 
farmers. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
widely  recognized  that  our  Nation  is 
entering  an  energy  crisis  that  may  grow 
to  staggering  proportions.  Already  spot 
gasoline  shortages  are  occurring  and  we 
can  expect  to  suffer  increasingly  severe 
shortages  through  the  summer.  Next 
winter,  we  must  look  forward  to  predic- 
tions of  another  fuel  oil  crisis  in  at  least 
parts  of  the  country.  I  think  all  of  us 
In  Congress  recognize  the  urgency  of 
this  situation  and  the  necessity  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  ease  our  energy 
shortage. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  many  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  and  many  of  our 
urban  constituents  are  unaware  of  the 
immediate  fuel  crisis  facing  our  farm- 
ers and,  consequently,  every  consumer  in 
the  country. 

When  the  farmer  is  out  of  fuel  for  his 
machinery,  he  has  no  recourse.  He  can- 
not hold  off  imtil  official  Washington  de- 
cides that  the  situation  is  serious 
enough  to  warrant  corrective  measures. 
Nature  will  not  wait  for  the  Government 
to  guarantee  farmers  the  fuel  they  need 
to  plant  and  get  in  their  crops. 

I  applaud  the  administration's  decision 
to  give  top  priority  to  agriculture  and 
food-related  industries  in  their  volun- 
tary fuel  allocation  program,  and  am 
particularly  impressed  by  the  effective 
cooperation  between  local  ASCS  oflBces 
and  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  in  trying 
to  work  out  solutions  to  the  fuel  prob- 
lems of  individual  farmers.  I  also  im- 


derstand  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz  is  receiving  weekly  reports  on  the 
farm  fuel  situation.  If  the  situation  de- 
mands it,  I  am  confident  Secretary  Butz 
will  not  hesitate  to  recommend  any  action 
necessary  to  keep  the  farmers  working. 
Already  I  have  heard  from  farmers  and 
suppliers  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  necessary  supplies  of 
fuel  and  who  report  that  allocition  of 
fuel  supplies  equal  to  last  year  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  their  needs. 

Further,  some  farmers  who  rely  on 
independent  refineries  and  cooperatives 
are  not  getting  even  last  year's  alloca- 
tion. One  constituent  wrote  me  in  great 
consternation  that  his  supplier  can  give 
him  only  200  gallons  of  diesel  this 
month — an  amount  which  will  last  him 
2  days  and  cover  only  120  of  the  1,000 
acres  he  has  in  cultivation.  And  this 
shortage  comes  at  a  critical  time,  the  be- 
ginning of  his  wheat  harvest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  part  of  the  country 
all  predictions  indicate  that  we  will  have 
a  bumper  wheat  crop  this  year.  We  can- 
not afford  to  let  this  wheat  lie  fallow  on 
the  ground  due  to  lack  of  fuel.  We  must 
be  sure  that  the  Government  puts  the 
fuel  where  the  most  urgent  need  is — in 
the  tanks  on  the  farms. 

^".r.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  is  the  c^se  throughout  much 
of  rural  America,  my  State  of  Wyoming 
is  experiencing  difficulties  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  supply  of  petroleum  products. 
Especially  affected  in  particular  localities 
is  the  agriculture  commimity. 

The  situation  in  the  Carpenter,  Wyo., 
area  has  become  one  of  particular  con- 
cern and  is  representative  of  what  af- 
fects may  result  from  inequitable  alloca- 
tions of  fuel  supplies. 

Carpenter  and  the  surrounding  area 
has  relied  on  Evans  Implement  Co.  of 
Carpenter  for  many  years  for  its  bulk 
and  retail  supply  of  fuels.  For  40  years, 
Howard  Evans  of  Evans  Implement  has 
purchased  his  fuel  supply  from  the  same 
refinery  in  Cheyenne.  Wyo.  He  has  been 
the  source  of  fuel  for  over  100  farmers 
and  ranchers,  schoolbuses  for  the  local 
school  district,  and  others  within  the 
community.  In  1972,  Mr.  Evans  sold 
about  100,000  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  and 
about  200,000  gallons  of  gasoline. 

This  spring,  Mr.  Evans'  supply  from 
the  refinery  was  drastically  cut.  He  is  an 
independent  dealer  and  despite  the  vol- 
untary guidelines  issued  by  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee,  he  has  been  denied  full  al- 
locations based  on  the  1971-72  base  pe- 
riod. His  supplier  has  now  agreed  to  fur- 
nish 60  percent  of  the  quota  gasoline 
supply  which  he  would  be  allowed  under 
the  volimtary  guidelines.  However,  he  has 
not  been  allowed  any  diesel  fuel  whatso- 
ever. 

The  difficulties  facing  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  have  been  served  by  Evans 
are  compounded  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  other  distributors  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Evans,  with  executives  in  the 
firm  from  which  he  has  made  his  pur- 
chases, and  with  some  of  those  affected. 
I  have  reported  the  situation  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Oil  and  Gas  and  have  requested 
that  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  Institute 


more  stringent  measures  in  order  to  in- 
sure an  equitable  allocation  of  fuel  sup- 
plies to  independents  and  to  the  food  pro- 
ducing industry.  There  yet  seems  to  be 
no  immediate  relief  in  store  for  Evans 
or  for  his  customers. 

There  are  other  similar  situations  else- 
where in  Wyoming  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  I  believe  that  these  short- 
ages in  Carpenter  make  especially  clear 
the  need  for  action.  The  possibility  of 
reduced  food  production,  of  a  delayed 
harvest,  and  of  Increased  food  prices  all 
attributable  to  a  lack  of  adequate  fuel 
supplies  must  be  faced  and  dealt  with 
now. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  the 
following  letters  which  effectively  drama- 
tize the  resulting  affects  that  a  curtail- 
ment in  adequate  fuel  supplies  has  had 
on  the  community  of  Carpenter: 
Wyoming  State  Legisiatube, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  May  21, 1973. 
Hon.  Teno  Roncalio, 
U.S.  Representative. 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roncauo:  The  en- 
closed Petition  has  been  composed  and  cir- 
culated by  the  signatories  attached  thereto 
because  of  the  crippling  shortage  of  fuel 
supplies  for  Howard  Evans  who  operates 
Evans  Implement  Company  and  the  gas  sta- 
tion at  Carpenter,  Wyoming. 

A  serious  cut  back  In  diesel  fuel  such  as 
has  been  Imposed  upon  Howard  Evans  either 
directly  or  indirectly  affects  almost  every 
farmer  and  rancher  In  South  Eastern  Lara- 
mie County.  The  Evans'  dealership  serves 
a  wide  territory  of  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
have  no  other  central  supply  for  their  fuel. 
If  the  diesel  shortage  becomes  worse,  par- 
ticularly with  the  harvest  season  In  the 
offing,  these  farmers  and  ranchers  will  be 
the  real  victims.  A  conscientious  citizen, 
aware  of  the  necessity  to  continue  caring 
for  the  school  children,  Mr.  Evans  has  ear- 
marked enough  fuel  to  run  the  school  buses 
for  the  remainder  of  this  school  year.  But 
the  question  arises — what  about  sufBclent 
fuel  for  the  school  buses  next  year? 

As  a  representative  of  the  fine,  upright, 
hardworking  citizens  of  the  Burns-Carpen- 
ter. Wyoming  area,  I  ask  that  you  do  all 
that  Is  possible  to  alleviate  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  the  limited  fuel  supply  at  Howard 
Evans  gas  station  in  Carpenter,  Wyoming. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ellen  Crowlet, 

Representative. 

The  Farmers  State  Bank, 

BuTns.  Wyo.,  May  15,  1973. 
Hon.  Teno  Roncalio, 

Congress  of  USA— House  of  Representatives. 
Longworth  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roncalio  :  I  would  like 
to  inform  you  of  a  situation  that  has  oc- 
curred in  our  area  due  to  the  gas  shortages. 
Mr.  Howard  Evans.  Carpenter,  Wyoming,  has 
been  supplying  gas  and  diesel  fuel  to  farm- 
ers surrounding  the  Carpenter  area  for  over 
40  years.  He  has  been  supplying  this  fuel  to 
over  100  farm  customers  and,  of  this  number, 
about  50  of  these  farmers  are  our  bank  cus- 
tomers to  whom  I  have  loaned  money  for  op- 
erating purposes.  These  loans  are  to  be  re- 
paid from  the  sale  of  crops  harvested.  If 
they  are  unable  to  farm  their  land  this  year 
because  of  no  fuel  to  operate  their  equip- 
ment, they  will  be  unable  to  repay  the  loans 
and  wlU  further  reduce  the  available  supply 
of  grains  and  livestock. 

Mr.  Evans  has  purchased  his  fuel  supplies 
from  Husky  Refinery  In  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
as  long  as  they  have  been  in  existence  and 
from  their  predecessors  for  over  40  years.  In 
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the  year  1972,  Mr.  Evans  sold  about  100,000 
gallons  of  diesel  fuel  and  about  200,000  gal- 
lons of  gas.  He  has  now  been  Informed  that 
there  Is  no  diesel  fuel  available  to  him  and 
his  supply  of  gas  has  been  cut  drastlcaUy  to 
about  25' o  of  last  year's  sales. 

The  critical  situation  Is  not  only  for  the 
well-bemg  of  Mr.  Evans'  business  but  his  cus- 
tomers. They  are  unable  to  buy  their  needed 
supply  of  diesel  fuel  and  gas  from  anyone 
else  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  other  sup- 
pliers In  the  area  have  been  placed  under  a 
quota.  This  will  not  allow  them  to  accept  any 
new  customers  and  supply  their  old  custom- 
ers at  the  same  time. 

It  was  my  opinion  that  the  government 
had  suggested  to  the  major  oil  companies 
that  they  continue  to  supply  Independent 
operators  as  well  as  their  own  stations. 

It  appears  that  Husky  Oil  Company  has 
practically  put  Mr.  Evans  out  of  business  as 
well  as  all  his  customers.  This  could  ma- 
terially affect  this  bank  which  could  In  turn 
affect  all  the  rest  of  our  farm  customers  and 
drastlcaUy  reduce  the  production  of  farm 
supplies  in  southeastern  Wyoming. 

I  would  appreciate  any  help  you  could  give 
me  In  this  most  urgent  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  Wallace. 

President. 


Wyoming  Departmfni  of  Agriculture, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  May  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Teno  Roncalio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roncalio:  I  am  writing 
to  express  my  concern  about  gasoline  and 
diesel  shortages  that  now  affect  Wyoming 
agriculture,  and  I  believe  if  not  alleviated  In 
some  manner,  may  drastically  affect  produc- 
tion of  all  field  crops  by  late  summer  or 
early  fall.  I  refer  expressly  to  the  energy  crisis 
and  my  belief  that  an  Immediate  priority 
must  be  established  for  agricultural  use  in 
order  to  ensure  uninterrupted  production 
through  the  .summer  and  fall. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it.  mostly  affects 
areas  dependent  on  Independent  suppliers  of 
gas  and  diesel  fuel.  An  example  In  Laramie 
County  Is  the  Carpenter  area  supplied  by 
Evans  Implement  Company.  Mr.  Evans  has 
received  only  one  small  truck  load  of  diesel 
fuel  from  Husky  Refinery  since  last  Christ- 
mas and  has  been  cut  back  to  50  percent  of 
last  year's  gasoline  gallonage.  Because  of 
these  circumstances,  farmers  In  that  area 
who  have  always  depended  on  Mr.  Evans  are 
forced  to  other  sources  of  supply  and  are 
having  much  difficulty  in  securing  enough 
product  to  keep  their  tractors  operating.  My 
concern  is  that  this  situation  is  present  early 
In  the  season,  and  I  wonder  what  will  happen 
when  the  heavy  demand  for  fuel  comes  upon 
us  durmg  fallowing  and  harvesting  of  hay 
small  grain,  and  silage  In  that  area. 

I  am  aware  of  the  statement  of  allocation 
of  refinery  products  Included  in  testimony 
given  by  the  Honorable  William  E.  Simon, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  on  May  10,  1973.  but  I  feel  a 
voluntary  allocation  is  not  enough  and  seri- 
ous consideration  must  be  gven  to  a  No.  1 
priority  for  gas  and  diesel  fuel  to  the  farm- 
ing and  ranching  Industry. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  help  in  this  mat- 
ter will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the  rural 
Interests  in  Wyoming.  Thanking  you  for  your 
time,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

DORAN   LtTMMIS, 

President,  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  re- 
serving this  time  to  discuss  the  gasoline 
shortage  as  it  effects  our  farmers  and 
other  citizens. 


One  of  the  classic  methods  of  slow- 
ing down  an  Inflationary  economy  is  to 
increase  taxes.  The  reasoning  goes  if 
goods  and  services  cost  the  consumer 
more  because  of  the  artificially  imposed 
taxes,  then  the  consumer  will  be  less 
likely  to  make  purchases  and  the  de- 
mand will  therefore  decrease.  At  best 
this  is  a  stopgap  measure. 

This  same  style  of  logic  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  to  ease  the 
gasoline  shortage.  The  President's  re- 
cent proposal  to  raise  the  Federal  gaso- 
line tax  by  10  cents  a  gallon  and  his  sug- 
gestion to  State  Governors  to  reduce 
highway  speedlimits  in  order  to  conserve 
fuel  are  examples  of  such  shortsighted 
rationale.  If  this  reasoning  continues, 
we  may  expect  such  additional  "incen- 
tives" to  be  thrifty  with  our  gasoline  as 
heavy  taxes  and  expensive  license  fees 
for  large  gas-consuming  automobiles, 
conversion  of  freeways  to  toll  roads  and 
traffic  fines  for  autos  transporting  only 
one  person. 

Imposed  gasoline  costs  and  gas  ration- 
ing do  not  attack  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  widening  fuel  gap.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  the  excessive  demands  made 
on  the  Nation's  fuel  reserves  in  recent 
years  under  the  politically  popular  ban- 
ner of  "saving  the  environment."  It 
has  been  estimated  that  automobile 
emission  control  equipment  on  late- 
model  cars  has  added  more  than  12.5 
million  gallons  a  day  to  the  Nation's 
gasoline  demands.  The  some  250  refin- 
eries in  the  United  States  cannot  meet 
the  exising  demands.  Petroleum  experts 
tell  us  that  not  a  single  new  refinery  i~, 
scheduled  for  construction  in  the  United 
States  in  the  immediate  future.  Environ- 
mental considerations  and  injunctions 
filed  by  concerned  citizens  has  widened 
the  lag  time  between  refinery  plarming 
and  production  start  up. 

In  light  of  this  governmental  imposed 
contribution  to  the  energy  shortage,  by 
forced  over-consumption  of  fuel  caused 
by  emissions  standards,  one  immediate 
solution  would  appear  to  be  to  suspend 
the  rigid  environmental  standards  until 
such  time  as  our  much  needed  fuel  re- 
serves are  expanded.  This  step  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  no  additional  outlay 
of  funds.  It  is  a  relatively  easy  procedure 
to  disengage  emission  control  devices 
from  most  autos,  should  the  restrictions 
be  lifted. 

In  the  meantime,  the  farmers  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  experiencing 
serious  fuel  shortages.  Many  are  tmable 
to  get  the  necessary  fuel  to  operate  the 
tractors,  irrigation  pumps,  and  other 
modem  farm  equipment,  in  spite  of  the 
Interior  Department  voluntary  guide- 
lines on  allocation  of  gasoline. 

The  long-range  solution  to  the  fuel 
shortage  is  an  extremely  complex  one 
that  should  take  into  consideration  al- 
ternatives to  dwindling  reserves  of  do- 
mestic petroleum.  Some  research  has 
been  done  in  the  area  of  utilizing  agri- 
culture products  as  fuel,  but  recommen- 
dations of  scientists  working  in  this  field 
have  largely  gone  unnoticed. 

Research  into  the  conversion  of  grain 
Into  ethyl  alcohol  to  be  blended  with  low- 
octane  gasoline  as  a  motor  fuel  has  been 
conducted  for  many  years  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture.  As  early  as  the 
1940's  studies  were  conducted  showing 
that  conventional  internal  combustion 
engines  could  be  operated  efficiently  on  a 
combination  of  low-octane  gasoline  and 
grain-produced  alcohol.  Alcohol  is  equiv- 
alent to  100-octane  and  can  substan- 
tially increase  the  octane  rating  of 
cheaper  grades  of  gasoline,  thus  enabling 
the  existing  reserves  of  gasoline  to  be 
expanded. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Hilbert  of  the  U.S.D.A.  said 
in  a  1948  Department  release  that — 

.  .  .  alcohol  as  a  motor  fuel  offers  not  only 
the  most  feasible  large-scale  industrial  out- 
let for  surplus  grains,  but  also  offers  the  pe- 
troleum industry  significant  help  In  extend- 
ing its  supplies  of  motor  fuels  from  available 
crudes.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of 
liquid  fuels  will  be  stopped  only  by  our 
capacity  to  produce  them.  The  liquid  fuels 
situation  will  force  this  country  to  tap  all 
possible  sources  through  necessity,  if  not  by 
choice. 

His  prophetic  view  in  1948  is  applicable 
for  1973.  The  argument  against  the  use 
of  our  renewable  agriculture  fuel  re- 
souices  has  in  the  past  been  one  of  eco- 
nomics. It  was  always  cheaper  to  produce 
motor  fuel  from  petroleum  than  from 
wheat,  com,  sorghum  or  other  agricul- 
ture products.  But  the  economics  are 
changing.  We  are  running  out  of  inex- 
pensive, easily  obtainable  domestic  crude, 
and  extensive  dependence  on  imported 
oil  puts  this  country's  national  security 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  relatively  unstable, 
small  coimtries. 

Our  domestic  usage  of  nonrenewable 
fossil  fuels — coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas — 
is  expected  to  almost  douWe  between 
1970  and  1985,  seriously  depleting  exist- 
ing sources  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  The 
Government  Accounting  Office  esti- 
mates that  during  fiscal  1973,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  through  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  and  bureaus,  obligate 
some  $5.4-billion  for  energy-related 
programs,  activities,  and  research  and 
development  studies.  Most  of  these 
studies  are  directed  at  nonrenewable  re- 
sources— not  at  alternative  sources. 

Agricultural  products  which  can  be 
converted  into  useable  fuels  are  annually 
renewable.  And  with  the  prices  of  petro- 
leum-related products  Increasing  as 
r'^covery  become  more  difficult,  the  use 
of  farm  products  as  fuel  becomes  much 
more  attractive  from  an  economic,  as 
well  as  environmental  standpoint. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  cultivated 
crops  for  fuel,  serious  research  is  being 
directed  at  the  use  of  readily  collectable 
ngriculture  residues  such  as  straws, 
shells,  hulls,  corncobs  and  other  farm 
byproducts  that  now  create  a  solid  waste 
disposal  problem.  The  conservation  ethic 
that  propelled  this  country  into  the  mod- 
em world,  has  been  replaced  by  the 
plastic  "nonretumable,"  "throwaway" 
culture  we  have  today.  Full  utilization  of 
the  domestic  natural  resources  we  have 
will  become  Increasingly  important  as 
the  energy  gap  widens  In  the  next  few 
years. 

Agriculture  can  and  must  play  an  ex- 
panded role  in  meeting  the  future 
energy  needs  of  the  United  States. 

The  farmer  today  may  be  plowing  the 
source  of  the  fuel  he  will  need  to  power 
his  tractor  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
taxes  credulity  that  we  should  have  a 
crisis  situation  as  regards  energy  and  fuel 
for  farming  purposes.  There  are  some  30 
committees  of  Congress  involved  in  some 
way  with  energy  matters.  There  are  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  oversee  energy 
planning  and  requirements.  Most  States 
have  at  least  one  agency  which  is  respon- 
sible within  the  State.  And  the  producers 
of  fuel  most  certainly  know  something  of 
the  problem.  Now,  why  is  it,  if  all  this  be 
true,  we  must  plead  for  assistance  with 
a  situation  many  have  forecast  and 
everyone  knows  exists? 

When  we  talk  about  the  fuel  needs  of 
farming  areas  we  are  not  discussing  a 
luxury — something  we  can  just  as  easily 
do  without.  It  has  been  l  long  time  since 
the  plow  was  pulled  by  a  mule,  or  the  cow 
milked  by  hand,  or  the  grain  harvested 
with  a  scythe.  It  may  well  be  that  many 
people  think  fruits  and  vegetables  come 
in  cans,  and  milk  in  a  plastic  carton,  but 
those  of  us  who  represent  the  few  pre- 
dominantly rural  districts  left  in  this 
country  can  assure  our  colleagues  that 
this  is  not  true.  It  takes  energy  and 
power  to  keep  the  food  moving  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities. 

Already  the  price  of  foodstuffs  has  hit 
the  upward  curve  of  the  rollercoaster, 
because  of  higher  production  costs  and 
unbelievable  weather  conditions.  There 
is  not  much  we  can  do  about  Acts  of  God. 
but  is  it  necessary  that  we  compound  the 
problems  naturally  created  by  agonizing 
when  we  could  and  should  be  acting? 

On  May  23,  in  testimony  before  a  con- 
gressional committee,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary- of  the  Treasiu-y  stated  that  prob- 
lems should  be  referred  to  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.  Unfortunately, 
it  appears  no  one  told  OEP  about  this,  for 
on  May  30  the  Acting  Director  of  OEP 
advised  me  his  office  had  no  responsibil- 
ity in  the  matter,  and  my  letter  was  being 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. On  June  1,  a  different  Acting  Di- 
rector again  stated  my  letter  was  being 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
with  a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Does  it  ask  too  much  that  the  agen- 
cies at  least  agree  among  themselves 
where  the  responsibility  rests? 

I  am  firmly  committed  to  the  concept 
of  a  free  market  and  the  free  enterprise 
system.  I  abhor  the  idea  of  controls,  and 
especially  government-imposed,  man- 
datory controls.  Still  and  all.  simply 
talking  about  the  problem  will  not  make 
it  go  away.  As  a  group,  we  must  urgently 
request  action  by  petroleum  products 
supplier.  If  this  fails,  we  must  seriously 
consider  more  drastic  steps. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  obvious  'hat.  if  there  is  not 
to  be  availabl'?  sufficient  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  meet  demand,  a  portion  of  the  de- 
mand must,  remain  unsatisfied. 

Our  common  concern  in  these  remarks 
today.  I  believe,  is  for  the  mo.st  equitable 
allocation  of  available  supplies  that  can 
be  devised  in  the  circumstances.  Arriv- 
ing at  equity,  we  know,  is  a  difficult 
problem,  inasmuch  as  every  consumer  of 
an  item  in  short  supply  insists  that  his 
use  of  the  item  is  in  large  measure  essen- 
tial. 


Whether  equity  can  be  approached  by 
voluntary  allocation,  or  must  be  sought 
by  govemmentally  enforced  rationing, 
remains  in  question  as  we  speak.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  we  face  a  precari- 
ous petroleum  supply  situation  for  an  in- 
definite, but  almost  certainly  protracted, 
period. 

In  recent  weeks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  numerous  distressing  reports 
from  small  communities  and  rural  areas 
of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Virginia  in  the  matter  of  cutbacks  on  de- 
liveries of  fuel  from  accustomed  sources 
of  supply. 

A  farmer  wonders  how  he  is  going  to 
be  able  to  operate  his  trucks,  tractors 
and  other  equipment  through  his  most 
active  seasons.  A  small  independent  fuel 
dealer  states  that  his  supplier  has  abro- 
gated his  delivery  contract,  and  he  can 
find  no  other  supplier  willing  to  do  busi- 
ness with  him.  A  processor  of  agricul- 
tural products  faces  a  reduction  from 
normal  operating  levels  because  of  an  un- 
certain fuel  outlook  for  the  months 
ahead.  Some  locally  owned  gasoline  fill- 
ing stations  have  been  forced  to  close 
for  lack  of  supply. 

The  uncertainty  cannot  be  permitted 
to  continue.  The  pinch  is  going  to  affect 
all  consumers,  large  and  small,  rural  and 
urban.  Inconvenience  and  some  actual 
hardship  is  going  to  have  to  be  endm-ed 
until  new  fuel  supply  sources  are  devel- 
oped and  additional  refineries  and  other 
raw  fuel  processing  facilities  are  built. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  we  face 
up  to  the  necessity  of  developing 
promptly  a  coordinated  policy  for  appor- 
tionment of  supplies  of  the  fuels  in  short- 
age. In  particular,  we  must  make  certain 
that  the  Nation's  food  supply  is  protected 
by  the  provision  of  sufficient  fuel  to  en- 
able the  farmer  to  plant,  fertilize,  man- 
age, and  harvest  his  crop,  and  to  move  it 
to  market.  The  supply  and  processing  fa- 
cilities serving  agriculture  likewise  must 
receive  especial  attention  in  the  alloca- 
tion process. 


ciples  of  his  party.  But  at  no  time  did 
he  ever  put  this  partisanship  above  the 
good  of  our  country. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  man.  Hale 
Boggs  recognized  the  imperfections  of 
this  institution.  Yet  he  was  totally  dedi- 
cated to  the  Congress  as  an  institution, 
and  constantly  worked  to  improve  the 
system. 

While  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  on  a  committee  with  him.  I  know 
that  he  took  his  work  seriously  and 
worked  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  there 
are  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HALE  BOGGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  <Mr.  Winn>  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hale  Boggs 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  friends  and 
colleagues.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  quali- 
ties and  a  man  I  admired. 

As  one  of  the  brightest  Members  of 
Congress,  his  leadership,  advice,  and 
counsel  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 

As  a  Republican  Member  of  Congress. 
I  have  always  been  aware  of  our  political 
differences  and  his  belief  in  the  prin- 


ADOPTION  OF  VIETNAMESE -AMER- 
ICAN ORPHANS  AND  RESETTLE- 
MENT OF  REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  Robisoni 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
'  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
•  Mr.  Steicer  >  has  spoken  both  eloquent- 
ly and  convincingly  about  the  two  pro- 
posals we  are  jointly  introducing  today. 
We  began  our  work  on  these  bills  a  few 
months  ago  with  the  shared  conviction 
that  this  country  wants  to  respond  to 
the  serious  human  needs  which  remain 
in  Indochina  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  South  Viet- 
nam. And,  as  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
plained, we  saw  that  in  two  areas — the 
adoption  of  Vietnamese-American  or- 
phans and  the  resettlement  of  refugees — 
there  exists  a  large  potential  for  tapping 
the  qualities  and  energies  of  the 
American  people  that  are  a  historical 
part  of  their  character.  In  presenting 
our  bills  to  you  today,  we  are  presenting 
the  opportimity,  we  hope,  for  Americans 
of  every  persuasion  to  bring  another  side 
of  the  American  personality  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Indochina. 

By  proposing  the  grant  of  American 
citizenship  to  Vietnamese-American  or- 
phans, we  would  hope  to  smooth  the 
process  of  adoption  of  these  children,  as 
well  as  to  signal  this  country's  willing- 
ness to  accept  Vietnamese -American  or- 
phans in  our  society.  And,  by  proposing 
a  Vietnam  Assistance  Volunteers  pro- 
gram as  a  branch  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
we  are  responding  to  the  sentiments  we 
have  directly  received  and  know  to  exist 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  Amer- 
icans want  to  contribute  directly  to  the 
reconstruction  of  Indochina. 

It  is  difficult — at  times  painful— to 
understand  the  enormous  impact  of  the 
war  on  the  people  of  Indochina.  It  has 
not  been  a  war  played  out  on  remote 
battlefields,  but  a  conflict  which  knew 
no  boundaries — fought  in  small  villages, 
the  streets  of  big  cities  and  on  rice  fields 
throughout  Indochina.  There  was  ntf 
easy  distinction  between  participants. 
Adult  and  child  were  both  victim  and 
soldier.  One  was  never  certain  who  the 
enemy  was. 

In  a  nation  where  half  of  the  popula- 
tion are  children  under  the  age  of  16. 
there  are  at  least  800,000  chUdren — ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Newsweek  article — 
who  have  lost  one  or  both  of  their  par- 
ents in  the  war.  Many  of  these  children 
are  now  living  in  orphanages,  which  are 
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unkempt,  poorly  staffed  and  over- 
crowded. The  mortality  rate  in  these  fa- 
cilities is  said  to  range  from  50  to  70  per- 
cent, and  there  is  a  desperate  need  for 
medical  care  for  war- related  injuries  and 
for  diseases  contracted  as  a  result  of  poor 
care. 

The  war  has  also  created  a  new  sub- 
culture in  Vietnam — the  street  children. 
These  are  orphans  who  have  no  place  to 
live  or  go  and  are  forced  to  exist  on  the 
streets,  supporting  themselves  by  beg- 
ging, pimping,  and  drug  pushing.  Every 
large  city  in  Indochina  is  familiar  with 
these  barefoot,  forgotten  children,  who 
are  perhaps  the  saddest  product  of  the 
war 

At  home,  memories  are  still  fresh  with 
the  impact  of  the  war  on  our  own  soci- 
ety: The  lo5s  of  many  soldiers,  increased 
distrust  in  government,  and  the  frustra- 
tion of  continued  inflation.  Our  national 
sigh  of  relief  at  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  may  have 
been  a  mixture  of  joy  at  the  end  of  the 
fighting  and  an  expectation  that  all  war- 
related  problems  might  just  go  away. 
They  will  not,  of  course.  The  scars  and 
disruptions  of  the  Indochinese  war  will 
remain  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Indochina  until  attended  to.  And,  while 
we  work  in  this  country  to  repair  per- 
sonal and  political  damages,  we  must  not 
avoid  the  humanitarian  responsibilities 
which  must  be  served  in  Indochina. 

If  there  are  distressing  problems  in 
Indochina,  there  are  also  historical  qual- 
ities of  the  American  people  which  can 
be  called  upon.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Steiger»  and  I  have  pre- 
sumed that  this  is  a  nation  of  compas- 
sion and  concern;  and  in  our  legislation 
we  have  drawn,  as  well,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  the  French  people,  who  offered 
French  citizenship  and  educational  as- 
sistance to  the  Vietnamese  children  of 
French  soldiers  after  that  country's  in- 
volvement in  Indochina. 

A  further  part  of  our  thinking  has  been 
the  attitude  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  toward  the  care  of  Vietnam- 
ese orphans.  As  reported,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  has  discouraged 
adoption  of  orphans  on  the  presumption 
that  these  children  ought  to  be  raised 
in  their  own  society.  It  also  appears  that 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  is  dis- 
couraging assistance  which  is  earmarked 
for  Vietnamese-American  children,  since 
that  goverrmient  contends  that  all  or- 
phans ought  to  be  provided  the  same 
assistance. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  and  I  have  concluded  that  any 
legi.slation  directed  at  the  adoption  of 
Vietnamese-American  children  must 
somehow  provide  assistance  to  all  Viet- 
namese orphans.  We,  therefore,  chose  to 
draft  two  bills  which  would  allow  a  broad 
range  of  person-to-person  respKjnse  to 
both  the  orphans  and  the  millions  of  ref- 
ugees created  by  the  war. 

We  are  suggesting,  in  our  legislation, 
that  Vietnamese-American  orphans  be 
granted  immediate  United  States  ctlzen- 
shlp  once  adoptive  parents  have  been  ap- 
proved through  a  United  States  adoption 
agency.  There  are  thousands  of  prospec- 
tive parents  in  the  United  States  who 
have  directly  indicated  their  desire  to 


adopt  a  Vietnamese- American  orphan; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  these  children 
will  quickly  find  homes  in  the  United 
States  if  their  adoption  can  be  facilitated 
through  the  grant  of  United  States 
citizenship. 

Our  further  thoughts  and  our  second 
bill  concern  the  massive  dislocations 
caused  by  the  war,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  Vetnam  and  in 
eastern  Cambodia.  The  military  opera- 
tions of  both  contending  forces  pushed 
farmers  from  their  land  and  city  dwellers 
from  their  homes.  Millions  of  these  land- 
less persons  wait  to  return  to  their  homes 
or  to  relocate  so  that  they  can  again  be- 
come productive  and  properly  support 
their  families.  In  the  refugee  camps  and 
jerry-built  hamlets  of  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia,  several  million  refugees 
wait  for  some  kind  of  hope.  Their  hand- 
to-mouth  existence  is  often  supple- 
mented by  church  or  government 
donated  food,  since  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  farming  or  other  legitimate 
enterprise  in  many  of  the  refugee  settle- 
ments. 

We  propose  that  through  a  new  Peace 
Corps  branch — the  Vietnam  Assistance 
Volunteers — spirited  and  dedicated 
Americans  personally  assist  in  the  spirit- 
ual and  physical  rebuilding  of  Indo- 
china. The  community  organization  and 
development  skills  which  the  Peace 
Corps  has  used  successfully  in  other  less- 
developed  countries  must  now  be  devoted 
to  the  orphans  and  refugees  of  Indo- 
china. Our  bill  suggests  that  volunteer 
Americans  can  lend  needed  skills  and 
incentive  to  the  people  of  Indochina,  and 
that  Americans  of  every  persuasion 
would  like  to  demonstrate  a  part  of  our 
national  mentality  which  has  not  here- 
tofore been  so  evident  to  the  people  of 
Indochina. 

If  America's  historical  qualities  of 
generosity  and  compassion  have  been 
overshadowed  by  our  military  involve- 
ment in  Indochina,  they  are  neverthe- 
less realities  and  wait  to  be  exercised 
by  volunteer  Americans  who  would  spend 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  peaceful  pur- 
suit of  rebuilding  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  two  bills 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
(Mr.  Steiger),  and  I  are  introducing 
today: 

H.R.  8381 
(Mr.  steiger  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Roblson 
of  New  York) ) . 

A  bill  to  confer  United  States  citizenship  on 
certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  such  chUdren  by 
American  families 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
Congress  declares  that — 

(1)  during  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, thousands  of  children  were  fathered 
in  Vietnam  by  United  States  citizens; 

(2)  current  procedures  for  adoption  of  and 
granting  citizenship  to  illegitimate  children 
born  in  Vietnam  make  provision  of  assist- 
ance extremely  difficult; 

(3)  the  French,  following  their  departure 
from  Vietnam  In  1954,  offered  citizenship  and 
educational  assistance  to  the  Illegitimate 
children  of  French  soldiers; 

(4>  Americans  have  expressed  the  desire 
to  adopt   Vietnamese  orphans  of  American 


extraction,  so  that  they  may  receive  the  care 
and  love  which  the  disruptions  and  trage- 
dies of  the  Indochinese  War  have  denied 
them; 

(5)  If  adoption  procedures  could  be  expe- 
dited and  red  tape  eliminated,  there  would 
be  homes  for  thousands  of  Vietnamese-Amer- 
ican orphans;  and 

(6)  the  United  States  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  assist  in  facilitating  the  care  and 
adoption  of  those  children  in  South  Vietnam 
whose  parent  is  a  United  States  citizen  no 
longer  providing  parental  care  to  the  child. 

Sec  2.  Notwithstanding  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  the  children  qualifying 
under  section  3  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Each  child  shall  be  quaUfled  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  who,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  State  Department  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prescribe — 

(1)  was  born  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
prior  to  January  1,  1974,  and  orphaned  or 
abandoned; 

(2)  Is  of  an  age  such  that  not  more  than 
twelve  years  have  passed  from  the  date  of 
such  child's  birth  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(3)  In  all  probability  has  or  had  one  par- 
ent who  was  at  the  time  of  such  child's  birth 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  is  placed  through  an  adoption  agency 
in  the  United  States  licensed  or  properly  ac- 
credited according  to  pertinent  local.  State 
and  Federal  law  with  suitable  parent  or  par- 
ents in  the  United  States,  with  a  preference 
for  any  natural  parent  of  such  child,  who  is 
or  are  willing  to  adopt  the  child  upon  its 
arrival  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Department  of  State  shall 
make  the  arrangements  necessary  to  inform 
properly  accredited  adoption  ageicies  In  the 
United  States  of  children  potentially  eligible 
for  the  benefits  of  this  Act.  and  cooperate  In 
the  placement  of  such  children  under  sec- 
tion 3(4  (. 

(b)  The  Department  of  State  shall  make 
the  arrangements  necessary  to  transport 
children  who  are  qualified  under  this  Act  to 
their  adoptive  parents  in  the  United  States 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  are  authorized  to  negotiate  and  to 
make  such  agrernier.ts  with  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  as  are  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  while  assuring  that  citi- 
zenship conferred  under  this  Act  is  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  norms  of  international 
law  and  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  acquire  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  by  reason  of  such  per- 
son's relationship  to  any  child  granted  citi- 
zenship under  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 


H.R.  8378 
(Mr.  Roblson  (of  New  York)    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin) ) . 

A  bill  to  establish  within  the  Peace  Corps 
a  special  program  to  be  known  as  the  Viet- 
nam Assistance  Volunteers  Program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asembled,  That  the  Congress 
declares  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  has  a  moral  respon- 
sibility to  assist  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  in  the  care  and  protection*  of  all 
South  Vietnamese  children,  particularly 
those  orphaned  or  abandoned,  in  relocation 
and  settlement  of  refugees,  and  in  medical 
care  for  victims  of  the  Vietnam  conflict; 

(2)  the  spirit  of  volunteerlsm  held  by 
Americans  can  and  should  be  applied  effec- 
tively in  helping  those  most  in  need  of  help, 
and  there  is  a  deep  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  to  share  In  the  rebuilding 
of  war-torn  Indochina  by  Americans  of  every 
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age  and  persuasion  who  wish  to  make  a  per- 
sonal commitment  and  contribution  to  the 
future  of  the  peoples  of  Indochina; 

(3)  there  are  In  South  Vietnam  mllllor.s 
of  Individuals  who  are  Innocent  victims  of  a 
conflict  which  has  left  them  and  their  coun- 
try badly  In  need  of  assistance  during  the 
postwar  period: 

(4)  It  Is  imperative  for  the  future  of  South 
Vietnam  that  the  needs  of  these  millions  of 
children  and  refugees  be  attended  to.  since 
It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  will 
find  the  resources  to  resurrect  themselves 
after  the  war;  and 

(5)  the  dedication,  expertise,  technological 
skills,  and  knowledge  of  those  wUilng  to  de- 
vote a  period  of  humanitarian  service  In 
South  Vietnam  can  be  of  immeasurable  ben- 
efit to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  brotherhood  In  the 
world. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  established  In  the  Peace 
Corps  the  Vietnam  Assistance  Volunteers 
Program. 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
authorized  to  enroll  qualified  citizens  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Vietnam  Assistance  Vol- 
unteers Program  for  voluntary  ser\-lce,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  prescribe,  in  civilian  assistance  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  enrollment,  training,  compensation, 
hours  of  work,  benefits,  leave,  termination, 
and  all  other  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
service  of  the  citizens  enrolled  under  this 
Act  shall  be  the  same  as  those  established 
for  volunteers  (as  that  term  is  used  in  the 
Peace  Corps  Act)  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  use.  2501  etseq). 

Sec.  4.  The  civilian  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  of  the  following 
types: 

( 1 )  refugee  relocation  assistance; 

(2)  medical  assistance  to  war  victims:  and 

(3)  medical,  educational,  and  material  as- 
sistance to  orphans. 

Sec.  5.  Under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prescribe,  the  Vietnam  Assistance 
Volunteers  Program  shall  be  permitted  to 
utilize  United  States  foreign  aid  materials 
located  In  any  host  country  for  the  purposes 
of  assistance  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  Is  authorized,  upon 
agreement  with  the  potential  host  nation, 
to  extend  the  Vietnam  Assistance  Volun- 
teers Program  to  any  of  the  following:  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  coordi- 
nate assistance  offered  under  this  Act  with 
existing  programs  of  assistance,  including 
those  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and 
by  religious,  charitable,  and  other  private 
organizations. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  now  2  months  since  the 
last  U.S.  troops  were  pulled  out  of  and 
the  last  prisoners  of  war  returned  from 
Southeast  Asia.  All  Americans  greeted 
this  end  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  relief. 

It  is  important  now  that  we  not  forget 
about  those  whose  lives  have  been  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
There  are  millions  of  children  and  refu- 
gees whose  needs  must  be  attended  to, 
and  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  Viet- 
namese to  do  this  job  alone  after  the 
war.  It  is  imperative  that  we  work  with 
the  Vietnamese  to  resolve  the  social  prob- 
lems the  war  has  created  by  directing 
ourselves  toward  helping  them  to  rebuild 
their  country.  And  we  also  have  a  moral 
oblisration  to  the  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese children  with  an  American 
parent  who  are  left  to  fend  for  them- 


selves in  the  streets  or  orphanages  of 
Vietnam. 

I  am  today  joining  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Robison)  in  intro- 
ducing two  pieces  of  legislation  intended 
to  meet  what  I  see  as  the  two  most  se- 
rious areas  of  need  resulting  from  the 
conflict.  One  bill  would  establish  with- 
in the  Peace  Corps  a  sp>ecial  program, 
to  be  known  as  the  Vietnam  Assistance 
Volunteers  program,  with  a  mandate 
to  provide  refugee  relocation  assistance; 
medical  assistance  to  war  victims;  and 
medical,  educational  and  material  assist- 
ance to  orphans.  The  other  would  sim- 
plify adoption  procedures  for  and  con- 
fer United  States  citizenship  on  Viet- 
namese-American children  who  are 
orphaned  or  abandoned. 

The  need  for  a  coordinated  program 
of  assistance  in  Vietnam  is  clear.  While 
there  has  been  extensive  debate  about 
funding  for  military  assistance  in  South- 
east Asia — and  about  economic  assist- 
ance for  North  Vietnam — little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  illnesses,  wounds, 
and  needs  or  those  who  must  be  count- 
ed on  in  future  years  to  revive  Vietnam 

Approximately  40  percent  of  South 
Vietnam's  18  million  people  are  under 
age  14.  For  children  who  have  been  in- 
jured, maimed  or  orphaned,  the  future 
is  particularly  bleak. 

State  Department  figures  on  South 
Vietnamese  orphans  dramatically  point 
up  the  crying  need  for  immediate,  force- 
ful action.  Their  estimates  in  1972  listed 
150,000  civilian  children  living  with  their 
remaining  parents,  150,000  civilian  par- 
entless  children  living  with  relatives, 
412,000  military  dependent  children  re- 
ceiving benefits  from  the  Vietnamese 
War  Veterans  Ministry,  18.000  children 
living  in  government-recognized  orphan- 
ages, and  6,000  children  living  in  non- 
recognized  orphanages. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  re- 
fugees and  other  war  victims  in  South 
Vietnam  since  1965  total  some  10,105,- 
400 — more  than  half  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam;  civilian  war  casualty 
amputees  number  some  70,000  to  80,000 
in  addition  to  uncounted  thousands  in 
the  military;  war  widows  number  some 
103,000,  with  many  more  on  the  civilian 
side;  blind  war  victims  number  some  40,- 
000;  and  paraplegics  are  in  the  thou- 
sands. 

The  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  is  badly  in  need  of  assistance, 
receiving  less  than  1  percent  of  the  na- 
tional budget.  The  bulk  of  that  money 
goes  for  refugees.  Only  $2  a  month  is 
provided  for  each  child  in  a  registered 
orphanage,  with  the  rest  coming  from 
private  sources.  The  death  rate  has  been 
estimated  as  high  as  90  percent  at  some 
institutions,  which  are  often  overcrowd- 
ed, understaffed  and  short  on  the  neces- 
sities for  adequate  care. 

The  individual  people  represented  in 
these  statistics  are  in  desperate  need  of 
assistance.  Couphng  their  problems  with 
those  created  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
Vietnamese  cities,  forced  inflation,  un- 
employment created  by  loss  of  jobs  in 
support  of  American  forces  and  the  rapid 
culture  changes  in  Vietnam  in  the  past 


decade,  we  can  see  that  the  Vietnamese 
cannot  realistically  handle  these  prob- 
lems alone. 

The  spirit  of  volunteerism  held  by 
Americans  can  and  should  be  applied  ef- 
fectively in  helping  those  most  in  need 
of  help.  To  simply  pour  in  foreign  aid 
materials  without  the  human  assistance 
so  badly  needed  will  not  be  as  beneficial 
to  those  people  as  will  be  a  program  mak- 
ing use  of  the  dedication,  expertise,  tech- 
nological skills  and  knowledge  of  those 
willing  to  devote  a  period  of  humanitar- 
ian service  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  this  volunteer 
assistance  program  Is  enough  or  that  it 
meets  the  special  needs  resulting  from 
the  conflict.  An  editorial  in  the  March 
6,  1973  Appleton  (Wisconsin)  Post-Cres- 
cent touches  on  a  very  important  point: 

American  prisoners  of  war  and  American 
military  troops  are  coming  home  from  Viet- 
nam. But  all  those  with  American  blood  in 
their  veins  won't  be  coming  to  this  country. 
They  are  also  half  VietnEimese.  .  .  . 

South  Vietnamese  restrictions  on  chil- 
dren leaving  the  country  for  adoption  are 
stiff,  enacted  to  protect  the  youngsters 
against  white  slavers  or  other  exploiters  of 
children.  Saigon  also  reasonably  objects  to 
aid  for  half-American  children  If  it  Is  not 
also  available  to  Vietnamese  orphans  whose 
parents  died  In  the  war.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  possible  that  specific  programs  could 
be  developed  to  permit  the  easier  adoption 
of  half-American  children,  or  those  who  ap- 
pear to  be  half-American  and  are  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  by  the  thousands  of  cou- 
ples In  the  United  States  who  seek  adoptive 
children. 

There  are  thousands  of  American 
families  wanting  to  adopt  Vietnamese- 
American  children — and  there  are,  at  a 
minimum,  some  10-15,000  children  in 
South  Vietnam  with  an  American  parent. 
A  March  17,  1973,  editorial  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  presents  well  the  case 
for  congressional  action  to  facilitate 
adoption  procedures: 

Thousands  of  these  half  American  chil- 
dren have  been  left  to  die  in  the  cities  and 
villages  of  Vietnam,  been  deposited  at  or- 
phanages that  have  no  operating  funds,  been 
hired  out  as  ser^-ants  or  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. Even  fairly  good  Vietnamese  orphan- 
ages are  described  as  "stuffed  with  children, 
filthy  and  chaotic."  .  .  . 

Despite  the  willingness  of  American  cou- 
ples to  adopt  Vietnamese  children,  the  Intri- 
cacies of  Vietnamese  law  and  political  and 
racial  prejudices  have  made  less  than  5<"o 
adoptable.  About  500  Vietnamese  children 
have  been  adopted  In  the  country,  but  there 
would  be  homes  for  thousands  If  officials 
could  act  to  eliminate  Ewloptlon  red  tape. 
This,  as  well  as  Improving  conditions  for 
children  who  must  remain  In  Vietnam, 
could  be  one  of  the  least  expensive  ways 
we  have  of  helping  to  repair  war  damage. 

Just  what  we  can  do  Is  the  question. 
Several  pieces  of  legislation  have  been 
introduced  seeking  the  best  answer. 
Whether  one  of  those  approaches  is  the 
solution,  or  whether  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is,  the  Important  thing 
is  that  the  problem  is  getting  recogni- 
tion, these  children  are  not  being  for- 
gotten. This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
situation  following  World  War  II  in 
Japan  and  the  Korean  conflict,  as  de- 
scribed a  year  and  a  half  ago — Novem- 
ber 13,  1971— in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch: 
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According  to  current  regulation,  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  Amerasians  and  does  very  little  to 
help  the  other  brutalized  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren lead  a  normal  life.  "There  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  U.S.  Government  to  assume 
responsibility  for  children  who  may  have 
been  fathered  by  Americans,  who  are  born 
out  of  wedlock  overseas  of  an  alien  mother 
and  who  are  not  subsequently  legitimized." 
explains  one  official.  This  is  a  haunting  re- 
minder of  the  thousands  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
can and  Korean-American  children  also  left 
behind  after  the  troops  departed.  Many  of 
them  have  been  rejected  by  their  native  so- 
ciety and  roam  the  streets  of  Seoul  and 
Tokyo  as  outcasts. 

Even  the  sorry  record  of  French  colonial- 
ism In  Indochina  shines  In  comparison.  The 
French  government  extended  the  option  of 
citizenship  to  French-Vietnamese  children 
and  they  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  France 
for  education.  Forty  centers  were  established 
In  France  to  receive  these  children  and  the 
government  sent  financial  support  to 
mothers  who  did  not  want  to  send  their  chil- 
dren away. 

We  can  learn  from  the  French  ex- 
ample. While  it  would  be  improper  and 
unwise  to  bestow  special  treatment  on 
Ameraslan  children  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  can  and  should  simplify  the  adoption 
process  to  enable  them  to  more  easily 
come  to  the  United  States.  That  is  the 
aim  and  Intent  of  my  bill. 

By  bestowing  U.S.  citizenship  on  these 
children,  we  will  clearly  Indicate  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  that  we  are  willing  to 
accept  our  responsibilities  and  that  we 
want  to  provide  them  all  the  care,  rights, 
and  privileges  that  we  grant  all  Ameri- 
can citizens.  This,  I  think,  will  encourage 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  leave  their  country.  Their  un- 
willingness to  permit  this  departure  has 
been  a  key  obstacle  to  adoption,  but  it 
has  been  the  result  of  a  genuine  concern 
for  the  children's  welfare.  The  granting 
of  citizenship  and  the  requirement  that 
the  child  must  be  placed  with  an  adop- 
tive parent  or  parents,  approved  by  a 
licensed  or  properly  accredited  adoption 
agency  in  the  United  States,  before  the 
procedures  of  the  act  are  effective,  are 
the  kinds  of  safeguards  which  will  firmly 
demonstrate  to  the  Vietnamese  our  com- 
mitment to  the  children. 

Current  procedures  for  adoption  of 
and  granting  citizenship  to  illegitimate 
children  born  in  Vietnam  make  provi- 
sion of  assistance  extremely  difBcult.  A 
child  born  overseas  must  be  "legitimate" 
or  face  an  almost  impossible  set  of  legal 
complications  before  being  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States.  The  law  insists 
the  father  of  the  child  must  have  lived 
in  the  United  States  for  10  years  before 
birth  of  the  child  and  5  years  after  the 
age  of  15,  before  the  child  can  be  con- 
sidered for  entry  into  this  coimtry. 

The  bill  would  make  eligible  for  citi- 
zenship any  Vietnamese-American  child 
born  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  before 
January  1,  1974,  of  an  age  such  that  not 
more  than  12  years  have  passed  from 
the  date  of  the  child's  birth  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  act,  and  placed  with 
a  family  through  a  properly  accredited 
adoption  agency. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  be  authorized  to  negotiate 
and  make  necessary  agreements  with  the 


South  Vietnamese  Government  to  put  the 
act's  provisions  into  effect.  Responsibil- 
ity for  certifying  eligible  children,  work- 
ing through  and  with  properly  accredited 
adoption  agencies,  and  making  arrange- 
ments to  transport  qualified  children  to 
their  adoptive  parents  would  be  taken  by 
the  Department  of  State.  Making  use  of 
State  Department  officials  familiar  with 
South  Vietnam  and  the  orphan  problem 
will  help  avoid  another  level  of  bureauc- 
racy which  might  well  result  with  crea- 
tion of  a  special  agency  to  handle  the 
orphan  adoption  process. 

James  Reston,  in  an  article  Febru- 
ary 28,  1973,  spoke  eloquently  about  the 
orphan  problem  and  raised  several  im- 
portant issues  to  be  considered.  I  would 
like  to  include  his  article  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  statement. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  am 
confident  that  our  country  will  prove 
true  the  words  Dr.  Tom  Dooley  wrote  in 
his  book  'The  Edge  of  Tomorrow"  con- 
cerning his  medical  efforts  in  Laos: 

And  especially  I  wanted  to  show  that  we 
Americans  possess  an  instrument  not  too 
well  developed,  more  powerful  than  any  bomb 
yet  devised.  It  Is  a  force  that  can  relieve 
ugliness  and  tragedy.  It  is  the  force  of  gen- 
tleness. 

The  article  follows : 

Orphans  of  the  Vietnam  War 
(By  James  Reston) 

The  American  troops  in  Vietnam  are  now 
down  to  about  11,000  and  the  prisoners, 
despite  some  delays,  are  coming  home,  but 
nothing  has  yet  been  done  about  the  orphaiw 
of  the  storm,  and  particularly  about  the 
children  fathered  and  then  abandoned  In 
Vietnam  by  American  servicemen. 

This  Is  one  of  the  continuing  tragedies 
of  the  war.  The  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments say  they  have  no  official  figures  on  the 
number  of  Ulegitlmate  children  left  behind 
by  the  departing  GI's,  and  no  way  of  getting 
accurate  information  on  the  problem,  but 
private  estimates  range  from  15,000  to  over 
100,000. 

Even  in  the  case  of  an  American  soldier 
wanting  to  bring  his  own  Illegitimate  child 
back  to  the  United  States,  the  problem  of 
doing  so  Is  very  complicated. 

An  lUegltimate  child  born  in  this  country 
naturally  acquires  all  the  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen because  of  the  place  of  Its  birth,  but 
one  born  overseas  must  be  "legitimate"  or 
face  an  almost  Impossible  set  of  legal  com- 
plications before  being  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  States. 

Also,  the  law  Insists  that  the  father  of 
the  child  must  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  10  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  five  years  after  the  age  of  15,  be- 
fore the  child  can  be  considered  for  entry 
Into  this  country. 

Harry  J.  Hennessy  of  New  York  City  raises 
a  moral  question  about  this  situation:  "The 
progeny  of  our  military  personnel  and  Viet- 
namese girls,"  he  wTltes  are  often  branded 
as  outcasts  or  halfbreeds  In  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety. Yet  by  virtue  of  blood,  these  children 
have  as  much  right  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  of  Vietnam.  Don't  we  Amer- 
icans have  responsibilities,  morally  compel- 
ling ones,  to  these  children?  To  me  they 
are  the  most  pathetic  of  all  the  victims  of 
the  war." 

This,  of  course,  is  a  highly  controversial 
question  both  within  the  executive  and  the 
leglSl^itlve  branches,  but  It  is  at  least  timely 
For  the  Nixon  administration  is  now  In  the 
process  of  drafting  legislation  to  provide 
economic  aid  to  both  North  and  South  Viet 
Nam,  and  unless  the  issue  is  now  brought 


directly  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  It 
could  be  easily  overlooked  among  all  the 
other  more  dramatic  arguments  over  aid  to 
Vietnam. 

Among  the  issues  to  be  considered  are  the 
following: 

Should  the  VS.  government  not  insist  that 
part  of  the  economic  aid  be  set  aside  specifi- 
cally to  assist  the  abandoned  chUdren  of  GI's 
in  South  Vietnam? 

Should  the  military  regulations  and  lavt^ 
be  amended  to  simplify  the  procedures  for  a 
soldier  who  wishes  to  bring  his  legal  wife  and 
children  back  to  this  country? 

Same  for  a  serviceman  who  wants  to  take 
responsibility  for  raising  his  own  Ulegitl- 
mate chUd? 

At  a  time  when  more  Americans  are  seek- 
ing to  adopt  children  than  there  are  chil- 
dren for  adoption,  should  the  Immigration 
laws  and  adoption  regulations  be  changed 
to  deal  with  this  specific  problem  of  the 
abandoned  Vietnam  children? 

Sen.  Harrison  WUllams  Jr.  of  New  Jersey 
has  Introduced  a  bUl.  now  burled  In  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  create 
a  temporary  Vietnam  child  care  agency  to 
help  particularly  those  chUdren  fathered  by 
U.S.  servicemen. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government,  how- 
ever, places  strict  barriers  against  permitting 
children  of  GI's  to  leave  the  country,  and 
also  objects  to  special  aid  for  the  half- Ameri- 
can children  if  it  Is  not  also  available  to  Viet- 
namese children  whose  parents  were  killed  In 
the  war. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  precedent  for  deal- 
i:^  generously  with  the  problem.  After  the 
French  forces  were  driven  out  of  Vietnam  in 
1954,  the  French  government  offered  citizen- 
ship and  educational  assistance  to  the  il- 
legitimate ChUdren  of  French  soldiers. 

The  UJ3.  Embassy  in  Saigon,  which  is  closer 
to  the  problem  of  the  abandoned  children 
than  officials  here,  has  been  urging  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  to  pass  a  modem 
adoption  law  that  would  aUow  Vietnamese 
children  born  out  of  wedlock  to  be  adopted 
by  American  families,  "while  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  chUdren." 

But  even  if  this  were  done,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  passed  In  1952  to  deal  with 
normal  situations,  a«s  not  relevant  to  the 
special  conditions  of  the  war  and  its  human 
consequences. 

Accordingly,  the  Immediate  problem  here 
is  to  raise  the  question  to  the  level  of  official 
and  public  attention. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  thev  may 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
RoBisoN's  of  New  York  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OLDER   AMERICANS   ACT  OF   1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  iMr.  Blackburn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing,  with 
my  colleague  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Robert 
Stephens,  the  Older  Americans  Housing 
Act  of  1973.  Enactment  of  this  bill  will 
implement  the  most  significant  recom- 
mendations of  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  concerning  housing 
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and  related  programs  for  the  low-mod- 
erate income  elderly. 

The  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  was  remarkably  successful  in 
identifying  and  focusing  national  atten- 
tion upon  the  needs,  wants,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  20.000.000  older  Americans. 
The  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  embody  the  collective 
wisdom,  experience,  and  good  will  of  the 
more  than  3,000  delegates  from  through- 
out the  counti-y-  The  unifying  theme  of 
the  White  House  Conference  was  the 
need  for  action  now. 

Nowhere  was  the  urgency  of  effective, 
prompt  action  more  evident  than  in  the 
findings  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  housing  and  related  needs  of  the 
low-moderate  income  elderly,  the  often 
forgotten  elderly.  These  people  during 
their  working  careers  were  provident, 
pension-earning,  taxpaying  citizens 
who  constituted  the  stable,  middle-class 
element  of  our  society;  however,  infla- 
tion has  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  fixed  retirement  income  and  now 
that  they,  unlike  younger  people,  are  un- 
able to  improve  their  economic  station, 
they  have  been  deprived  of  the  housing 
security,  independence,  and  dignity 
which  they  earned.  These  are  the  people 
whose  incomes,  while  sometimes  too  high 
for  residency  in  low-rent  federally  sub- 
sidized public  housing,  are  not  sufBcient 
for  suitable  housing  on  the  private  mar- 
ket. 

The  Older  Americans  Housing  Act  of 
1973  will  provide  an  immediate  and  ef- 
fective response  to  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  older  Americans  for  suitable  housing 
and  related  services.  The  bill  contains 
two  major  elements.  First,  it  will  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  direct  3  percent  loans 
to  organizations   designed   to  construct 
speciahzed  housing  facilities  for  the  el- 
derly.   When    the    housing    projects    so 
funded  become  operational  and  90-per- 
cent occupied,  they  will  be  eligible  for  re- 
financing by  conversion  to  the  interest 
assistance  program,  thereby  immediately 
repaying  Federal  loan  moneys  to  a  re- 
volving fund.  A  revolving  fund  of  ap- 
proximately $500  million  would  be  Ini- 
tially created  by  refinancing  of  federal 
housing  loans  already  outstanding  using 
interest  assistance  fimds  already  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1973  and  new  ap- 
propriations of  less  than  $20  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  This  housing  program 
would  provide  approximately  35,000  units 
of  specialized  elderly  housing  during  its 
first  2  years  of  operation. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  specialized 
organizational  component  within  the  De- 
p?rtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment led  by  an  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tarv  for  Housing  and  Related  Programs 
for  Older  Americans.  The  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  would  have  responsibility 
for  operating  the  elderly  housing  pro- 
gram, the  Senior  Citizens  Center  pro- 
gram, and  the  loan  and  grant  program 
for  rehabilitation  of  owner-occupied 
hou.'^ing.  Additionally,  the  Assistant  to 
the  Secretory  would  have  authority  and 
responsibility  for  initiation  and  conduct 
of  research  programs  concerning  the 
heaJth.  physical,  emotional  and  social 
aspects  of  all  hoasing  and  related  pro- 


grams for  the  elderly;  and  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs 
for  training  professional  and  semi- 
professional  staff  persormel  to  improve 
the  competency,  efficiency,  and  sensitiv- 
ity of  the  management  of  federally  a.s- 
sisted  housing  projects  and  programs  for 
the  elderly  would  be  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. In  short,  he  wUl  synthesize  all  ele- 
ments essential  to  a  comprehensive  and 
effective  program. 

The  Older  Americans  Housing  Act  of 
1973  captures  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  embodied  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
It  gives  specialized  attention  and  special- 
ized response  to  the  needs  of  those  of  the 
Older  Americans  who  have  contributed 
so  much  and  who  without  our  help  can- 
not now  effectively  compete  in  either  the 
private  or  the  subsidized  housing  mar- 
ket. 

This  legislation  was  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  full  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  was  included  in  the  1972 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  aspects  of 
this  program  is  that  it  will  have  no 
budgetary  impact.  I  am  confident  that 
the  committee  wiU  again  give  this  legisla- 
tion favorable  consideration. 

We  are  forever  compelled  to  face  our 
responsibUity  of  balancing  all  the  na- 
tional needs  against  the  available  re- 
sources. Unfortunately,  we  carmot  re- 
sponsibly respond  effectively  to  all  needs 
simultaneously.  In  my  judgment  there  Is 
no  cause  more  meritorious  or  more 
urgently  needed  for  the  elderly. 


WASTED  MONEY  IN  THE  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
AsHBROOK)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

OEO  FAILS  TO  HELP  POOR PLANS  AN  UNNECES- 
SARY MULTIMrLLION  DOLLAR  GRANT  TO  RAND 
CORP.   FOR   A   HEALTH    INSURANCE   EXPERIMENT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
considerable  scrutiny  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity — OEO — it  be- 
comes obvious  that  the  poor  who  legit- 
imately require  help  are  not  gettting  it. 

Instead,  millions  of  tax  dollars  are  be- 
ing siphoned  to  an  amazing  number  of 
dodges  exploiting  those  Congress  sought 
to  help  by  establishing  the  OEO. 

Chief  among  the  monev-wasters  have 
been  the  Community  Action  Agencies  es- 
peciallv  the  big  city  programs.  Willingly 
or  not.  they  have  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
poor  onlv  to  da.sh  them  against  the  rocks 
of  unkept  promise?^.  Millions  have  been 
misspent  through  mismanagement  and 
outright  theft.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste 
a  single  dollar  designed  to  help  tho.se 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  tem- 
porarily are  helpless. 

Because  of  this  unconscionable  shell 
game  being  played  on  the  poor  and  the 
wa.ste  of  tax  dollars  on  Community  Ac- 
tion and  other  OEO  programs.  It  became 
imperative  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  the  media,  and  the  public  on 
this  situation  by  asking  my  coUeagues  to 
join  in  this  Special  Order. 


Those  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  seen  fit  to  do  so  thus 
provide  Americans  with  a  major  expres- 
sion of  concern  about  the  poor,  many  of 
whom  are  getting  poorer  through  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  are  supposed  to  help 
them. 

If  this  special  order  concentrated  on 
the  Community  Action  Agencies  alone, 
it  would  be  important  enough. 

But  I  received  information  this  past 
week  that  points  to  attempts  within  the 
OEO  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare— HEW— to  conduct 
a  massive  national  study  of  medical  and 
health  care  in  the  United  States  leading 
to  Government-financed  health  insur- 
ance, a  more  palatable  term  than  what 
it  is,  socialized  medicine. 

Such  a  study  is  unnecessary  and  an 
unwarranted  waste  of  money.  Even  if 
such  a  study  were  to  have  a  scintilla 
of  value,  it  would  constitute  a  duplica- 
tion of  information  already  available  on 
national  health  insui-ance  from  various 
plans  in  operation  in  the  military,  other 
branches  of  Govermnent,  existing  "pri- 
vate" plans  in  industry  and  the  wealth 
of  material  from  European  countries 
who.se  people  already  are  suffering  from 
socialized  medicine. 

But  the  issue  goes  much  deeper  than 
that.  The  OEO  plans  to  give  the  Rand 
Corp.  and  a  subcontractor,  Mathe- 
matica.  Inc.,  a  $9  million  gi-ant  to  con- 
duct a  health  insurance  experiment  for 
an  initial  3-year  period.  Rand  already 
has  received  $2,480,000  for  preliminary 
work.  The  experiment  probably  would  be 
shifted  to  HEW  and  continue  another 
2  years  for  a  total  cost  for  the  experi- 
ment alone  of  $30  million.  At  least  OEO 
officials  admit  to  a  $30-million  expendi- 
ture on  the  record.  Other  estimates 
reach  $100  million. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
awarding  of  this  grant,  the  last  in  a 
series,  are  most  imusual,  irregular,  and 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  its  legality 
and  propriety. 

My  investigation  of  this  experiment 
still  is  underway,  but  this  much  is  clear: 
OEO   thus   far  has   violated   its  own 
directives,  based  on  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  requiring  that  plans  for  such 
research  and   development  projects  be 
presented  to  the  congressional  commit- 
tee exercising  legislative  oversight.  No 
such  plan  has  been  presented  because  no 
such  plan  exists.  Failure  to  develop  such 
a  plan  and  provide  it  to  Congress  may 
violate  at  least  two  sections  of  the  act. 
OEO,  in  effect,  rigged  the  specifica- 
tions for  what  passed  for  competitive 
bidding  on  the  experiment  so  that  Rand 
could  be  awarded  the  grant.  OEO  offi- 
cials neglected  to  insert  what  is  knov^n 
as  an  "organization  conflict-of-interest 
clause"  customarily  used  in  such  situa- 
tions  to  insure  that  Rand  would  not 
carry  out  the  study  it  designed.  Larry  L. 
Orr,  the  OEO  project  director  for  the 
experiment,     in     an     internal     memo, 
admits   that  Rand  had   a   competitive 
advantage  because  it  designed  the  ex- 
periment on  which  it  was  asked  to  bid. 
Even  if  an  "organization  conflict-of- 
interest  clause"  were  omitted,  the  GEO 
failed  to  Include  in  the  proposed  grant 
another  customary  clause   that  would 
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prevent  Rand  from  profiting  from  con- 
clusions it  reached  in  the  design  stage 
or  from  legislation  resulting  from  the 
study. 

Attorneys  within  OEO  disagree  for 
legal  and  managerial  reasons  over 
whether  Rand  should  be  considered  for 
a  grant  or  a  contract  with  its  more 
stringent  controls  and  accountability. 

The  sole  basis  for  making  a  grant 
rather  than  a  contract  seems  to  be  that 
funds  given  Rand  for  preliminary  work 
on  the  experiment  were  grants.  An  OEO 
specialist  in  this  field  believes  those  earl- 
ier grants,  totaling  $2,480,000,  were  im- 
proper and  awarded  with  little  more 
than  a  bow  to  the  competitive  process 
required  for  projects  costing  $500,000 
or  more. 

Some  OEO  officials  question  whether 
the  agency  legally  can  obligate  Govern- 
ment funds  beyond  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Act's  expiration,  as  would  have 
to  be  done  to  pay  for  this  project. 

The  project  director,  Orr,  told  a  re- 
view board  that  a  William  MorrUl,  iden- 
tified as  an  assistant  HEW  Secretary 
for  Plaiming,  had  agreed  to  take  over 
the  experiment  when  OEO  is  phased 
out,  at  total  cost  of  about  $30  million  for 
Rand. 

No  documentation  exists  of  this  agree- 
ment nor  is  there  any  indication  that 
Morrill  made  the  commitment  with  his 
superiors'  knowledge  and  consent. 

The  OEO  has  become  a  battleground 
for  opposing  factions  with  the  newcom- 
ers assigned  by  the  President  to  phase 
out  the  OEO  fighting  the  holdovers.  Sev- 
eral OEO  officials  who  sought  disclosure 
of  the  experiment  and  would  benefit 
from  that  disclosure  have  hindered  the 
investigation. 

Eighteen  firms  were  asked  to  state 
their  managerial  and  other  capabihties 
to  perform  the  experiment.  Seven  re- 
sponded, including  Rand  and  a  Rand 
subcontractor,  Mathematica,  Inc.,  of 
Princeton.  N.J.  Mathematica  was  In- 
dicted by  a  Mercer  County,  N.J.,  grand 
jury  in  1971  on  a  charge  of  knowingly 
permitting  families  to  collect  what 
amounted  to  two  welfare  checks.  One 
check  came  from  an  OEO  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  experiment  Mathematica 
was  conducting  for  OEO  as  a  subcontrac- 
tor. The  other  check  came  from  the 
Mercer  County  Welfare  Department.  The 
case  never  came  to  trial.  Mathematica 
reimbursed  the  Mercer  County  Welfare 
Board  more  than  $19,000  for  previous 
payment  violations,  but  refused  to  simi- 
larly reimburse  the  city  of  Trenton  and 
the  Passaic  County  Welfare  Department. 
Witnesses  called  from  Mathematica  by 
the  grand  jury  during  the  1969  investi- 
gation refused  to  respond  to  subpenas 
and  eventually,  they  were  quashed.  This 
is  the  Rand  subcontractor  the  OEO  pro- 
poses to  allow  to  take  part  in  a  $30  mil- 
lion health  insurance  experiment. 

Although  individual  conflicts  of  in- 
terest may  not  exist,  the  handling  of  this 
project  is  rife  with  cronyi.sm.  Thomas  K. 
Glennan,  Jr.  conducted  research  for 
Rand  before  he  came  to  OEO  in  1969 
to  be  acting  head  of  the  OEO  division 
that  pushed  the  experiment  and  became 
an  advocate  for  Rand's  Involvement. 
Glennan's  father,  T.  Keith  Glennan.  is 


on  Rand's  board  of  trustees  and  has 
been  since  Rand's  involvement  with  OEO. 
OEO's  general  counsel  gives  Glerman 
a  clean  bill  of  health  on  conflict  of  in- 
terest questions.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
those  involved  with  the  project  in  deci- 
sionmaking capacities  either  were  affili- 
ated with  Rand  at  one  time,  or  were 
personal  friends  of  the  Glennans  or  owed 
their  jobs  to  either  man.  Several  of  these 
men  were  released  by  the  new  OEO  di- 
rector and  accepted  jobs  at  the  new  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  HEW, 
when  Glennan  Jr.  became  NIE  director. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the 
poverty  level  for  an  American  family  of 
four  in  1972  was  $4,275.  If  there  were  to 
be  a  study  of  how  Government-provided 
health  facilities  would  help  the  poor,  it 
seems  logical  that  people  in  this  income 
bracket  would  be  studied.  The  first  Rand 
proposal,  however,  suggested  studying 
families  of  four  earning  up  to  $12,000  a 
year.  I  fail  to  understand  how  a  project 
to  study  families  earning  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  official  poverty  level 
can  come  under  OEO  purview.  This 
would  involve  a  randomly  selected  sam- 
ple of  nearly  61  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population.  It  also  could  be  outside 
OEO's  legal  authority. 

But  the  social  planners  did  not  stop 
there.  No  less  an  allegedly  penny-pinch- 
ing public  watchdog  as  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget — OMB — then 
headed  by  Caspar  Weinberger,  urged  the 
OEO  to  increase  the  study  group  to  in- 
clude families  of  four  earning  up  to  $25,- 
000  a  year,  nearly  seven  times  the  pov- 
erty level.  That  would  mean  studying  an 
even  greater  sample  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation. Once  again,  there  may  be  no 
statutory  justification  for  OEO  involving 
itself  in  projects  outside  the  poverty 
level. 

Why  study  families  earning  up  to 
$25,000  a  year?  An  internal  OEO  memo 
explains : 

This  feature  was  reconsidered  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Assistant  Director  of  OMB,  who 
felt  the  results  would  be  more  useful  for 
policy  If  a  broader  Income  spectrum  were 
represented. 

The  OMB  Official  Is  not  identified,  but 
probably  It  is  Paul  O'Neill. 

An  OEO  status  report  on  the  experi- 
ment early  in  1973  says,  in  part: 

The  Importance  of  this  project  for  policy 
formulation  Is  underscored  by  the  enthu- 
siastic support  It  has  received  both  within 
and  outside  the  Administration. 

Elsewhere,  the  status  report  notes: 

The  OMB  has  consistently  supported  the 
project.  Last  November,  Paul  O'Neill,  As- 
sistant Director  of  OMB,  wrote  to  express  his 
belief  that  the  experiment  would  "yield  In- 
formation important  for  the  development  of 
policies  In  the  design  of  health  Insurance." 

O'Neill  requested  that  HEW  consider  Joint 
sponsorship  of  the  project  with  OEO.  Ken- 
neth Cole  of  the  White  House  Staff  and 
William  Pullerton,  staff  director  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  also  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  the  project. 

The  project  has  al.so  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  state  and  local  officials.  Including 
the  State  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Ohio, 
the  state  In  which  the  first  experimental 
site  Is  located  and  several  local  Medical  So- 
cieties In  Ohio.  The  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America  has  assisted  the  project 


through  an  Advisory  Committee  formed  to 
provide  consultation  on  technical  Issues. 

This  last  paragraph  is  most  instructive 
because  it  discloses,  at  long  last  what  is 
being  attempted  here.  It  is  an  effort  by 
some  powerful  health  insurance  com- 
panies to  hne  their  pockets  further  with 
tax  money.  Note  that  the  experiment  is 
to  be  shifted  to  HEW. 

HEW  now  is  headed  by  Mr.  Weinberg- 
er, whose  former  office,  OMB.  first  pro- 
posed to  more  than  double  the  family 
income  population  to  be  studied. 

The  argument  for  the  $25,000  level  is 
that  nearly  the  entire  population  needs 
to  be  studied  to  determine  the  program's 
full  affect  on  the  poor  and  to  learn 
whether  the  poor  would  use  all  available 
facilities. 

Instead  of  what  seemed  at  first  glance 
to  be  an  experiment  to  bolster  the  health 
care  plan  proposed  by  a  New  England 
Senator,  as  some  yoimg  conservatives 
thought,  what  we  have  is  an  attempt  by 
Mr.  Nixon  to  test  the  feasibility  of  Nix- 
on's plan  to  provide  health  insurance  by 
subsidizing  insurance  companies,  rather 
than  by  some  form  of  direct  aid  to  the 
poor. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  OEO 
status  report's  listing  of  those  involved 
in  planning  this  multi-million-dollar 
boondoggle  makes  the  President's  plans 
perfectly  clear. 

With  the  OEO's  known  proclivity  for 
involvement,  it  is  amazing  that  on  a 
project  of  such  magnitude  and  import- 
ance to  the  poor,  none  of  those  claiming 
to  represent  the  poor  seem  to  have  been 
consultated,  just  insurance  company 
spokesmen,  medical  societies  and  Rand. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Representa- 
tive Jerome  R.  Waldie  of  California,  this 
week,  has  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  investigate  the  proposed  award- 
ing of  this  grant  to  Rand  for  some  of 
the  same  reasons  I  have  outlined.  I  join 
Mr.  Waldie  in  requesting  such  a  probe 
and  I  hope  that  those  taking  part  in 
this  special  order  will  do  likewise. 

To  siun  up.  no  worthwhile  purpose  can 
be  served  by  spending  tax  money  on  such 
a  project.  Data  similar  to  that  sought 
already  exists  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  Serious  questions  have  been 
raised  within  and  outside  of  OEO  about 
the  legality  and  propriety  ol  this  grant. 
These  questions  deser\'e  prompt,  precise 
answers. 

The  taxpayers  should  not  have  to  pay 
for  failure  to  make  a  decision  on  a  na- 
tional health  plan  or  to  float  a  multi- 
million  dollar  trial  balloon  about  it. 

I  hasten  to  add  and  I  emphasize  that 
this  opposition  in  no  way  should  be  con- 
strued as  a  lack  of  interest  in  insuring  a 
high  quality  of  health  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans, poor  or  rich,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed. 

My  friends  in  the  medical  profession 
and  in  the  health  insurance  field  assure 
me  that  this  can  be  done  without  the 
heavy  hand  of  Government  to  impede 
that  high  quality  and  I  agree. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  «Mr.  Symms'. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
good  record  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
say  to  him  something  that  he  probably 
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does  not  know,  namely,  when  I  first  en- 
tered in  the  Congressional  primary  race 
in  Idaho  there  were  three  candidates 
and,  of  course,  I  was  one  of  the  three, 
and  I  openly  supported  Ashbrook  for 
President. 

So  you  still  have  friends  in  the  West 
and  in  the  mountains  who  like  the  Idea 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the    Record    the    Dayton    experiment, 
which  is  an  article  by  Margaret  Edwards. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  it  points  out — 
and  I  will  not  try  to  cover  the  whole 
thing— how  this  Dayton  experiment  is 
actually  an  offshoot  of  President  Nixon's 
health  care  bill. 

It  will  certainly  not  be  helpful  coming 
in  1976  for  whoever  happens  to  be  run- 
ning for  President  under  the  Republican 
barmer.  It  will  be  playing  into  the  hands 
more  of  the  program  of  the  Kennedys. 
I  think  we  should  air  this  thing  out 
and  bring  it  out  into  the  open.  I  am  al- 
ways skeptical  of  any  corporation  like 
the  Rand  Corp..  which  claims  to  be  non- 
profit. I  have  been  involved  in  several 
nonprofit  organizations  myself,  but  it 
was  by  default  and  not  by  design. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  came  on  the  floor 
during  the  middle  of  the  gentleman's 
statement.  As  I  understand  the  thrust  of 
your  statement,  it  is  that  there  are  too 
many  potential  conflicts  of  interest  and 
too  many  consultants  and  poverty  war- 
riors and  too  little  actually  going  to  the 
poor.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  that  is  not 
only  correct,  but  we  have  a  situation 
which  seems  to  be  an  increasing  problem 
in  Government — organized  bureaucracy 
conducts  programs  of  research  to  prove 
to  us  that  we  should  legislate  in  certain 
areas.  They  go  out  and  develop  a  posi- 
tion, and  in  this  case  they  conduct  sur- 
veys with  up  to  $30  million  of  our  money, 
come  back  with  their  own  distorted  re- 
sults in  order  to  show  the  need  for  a 
program  that  they  want  enacted. 

Then  there  is  the  additional  problem 
of  a  conflict  of  interest  where  people 
move  in  and  out  of  these  programs.  OEO 
officials  leave  Federal  service  and  set  up 
businesses  to  carry  out  the  surveys  and 
implement  the  experiments  that  they 
themselves  designed  while  they  were  in 
the  OEO.  The  rewards  are  not  small.  In 
this  case  the  reward  is  up  to  $30  million 
for  obtaining  such  contracts.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  overhead  of  OEO,  it  goes  to 
the  poverty  warriors  and  not  to  the  poor. 
Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  statement 
and  say  I  think  we  have  .seen  this  sort 
of  effort  particularly  in  the  past  4  or  5 
years  in  the  OEO,  clearly  in  the  direction 
of  bureaucracy  feeding  itself  without 
any  of  the  benefits  coming  to  Govern- 
ment. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  and  honor  to 
work  on  the  executive  side  before  be- 
coming a  Member  of  this  body  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  doing  some  analysis 


In  this  area,  and  It  became  clear  earlier 
that  the  poor  were  actually  getting  very 
little  of  the  benefit  from  It. 

The  agency  employees  and  the  con- 
sulting firms  have  been  set  up  for  this 
very  purpose,  and  have  been  the  actual 
perpetrators. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  the  state- 
ment he  has  made,  and  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks.  I  also  wish  to 
state  that  I  will  always  support  any  gen- 
uine efforts  to  help  poor  people,  but 
would  also  like  to  see  the  Congress  take 
an  active  role  in  the  current  effort  in 
which  we  are  in  the  middle  of. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  his  remarks. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make  has 
relevance  here,  I  have  publicly  com- 
mended our  new  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  think  Caspar 
Weinberger  is  moving  expeditiously  in 
halting  the  practice  of  mushrooming 
contract  grants  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green)  has  done  more  work  In 
this  area  than  any  other  Member  of 
this  body  in  exposing  the  contract  prob- 
lem. I  think  it  Is  one  of  the  most  ques- 
tionable expenditures  of  public  funds 
we  can  find. 

Secretary  Weinberger  seems  to  be 
really  doing  well  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  this  area  but 
when  he  was  in  OMB  in  the  particular 
situation  I  mentioned  earlier  he  advo- 
cated increasing  the  program  of  grants 
to  the  Rand  Corp.  at  a  time  when  OMB 
was  across  the  board  just  plain  tight  for 
every  other  expenditure.  And  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  that  .t  is  very  hard 
to  understand  his  position  in  the  Rand 
Corp.  when  he  Is  doing  so  well  now  with 
the  contract  grant  problem  in  OE.  For 
some  reason  or  other  this  slipped  by  him 
when  he  was  In  OMB.  I  wonder  about 
this. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  not  as 
familiar  with  the  Office  of  Education  in 
this  situation  as  in  some  other  areas.  I 
too  think  it  is  the  "crony"  situation 
which  I  find  in  my  area,  and  it  is  some- 
thing that  has  cost  the  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  with  doubtful  benefits 
through  their  research  efforts. 

Again  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  wLsh  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  efforts  in  this  project  today  so  as  to 
bring  this  information  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

(Mr.  SYMMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
as.soclate  myself  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  and  their  statements  on  the 
problems  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Once  again  the  American  tax- 


payer has  had  to  pay  for  an  agency 
which  has  failed  on  so  many  counts. 

OEO  problems  have  included  imreal- 
Istlc  goals.  Incompetent  management, 
sloppy  bookkeeping,  questionable  expen- 
ditures, conflicts  of  interest,  and  Im- 
proper payments.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  "problems"  of  OEO. 

Some  of  the  most  dramatic  irregulari- 
ties must  be  classed  as  embezzlement  and 
fraud.  In  many  cases,  persons  hired  and 
given  considerable  responsibility  by  Com- 
muruty  Action  Agencies  or  other  OEO 
components  have  apparently  viewed 
"economic  opportunity"  as  their  license 
to  steal. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples. The  executive  director  of  the 
Antipoverty  Coordinating  Coimcll  of 
Monterey  County,  Calif.,  last  fall  was 
round  guilty  of  several  counts  of  forgery. 
He  wrote  checks  on  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency  for  his  personal  use  totaling 
more  than  $5,000  and  he  Improperly 
cashed  additional  poverty  checks  totaling 
more  than  $8,000.  As  is  so  often  the  case 
when  illegal  actions  are  uncovered  In 
OEO  operations,  it  turns  out  that  this  fel- 
low previously  had  worked  at  two  other 
California  Community  Action  Agencies. 
I  do  not  know  if  anyone  has  checked  the 
books  of  these  other  two  agencies. 

Another  executive  director  of  a  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  in  Ohio  was  in- 
dicted for  embezzling  more  than  $19,000 
in  Community  Action  funds. 

A  former  executive  director  of  a  Cali- 
fornia Legal  Services  Society  was  charged 
with  embezzling  $10,000  from  the  society. 
Afterwards  he  quit  the  Legal  Services 
Society  and  became  an  attorney  for  An- 
gela Davis. 

A  Michigan  Community  Action  Agency 
hired  a  payroll  clerk  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  embezzlement  and  who  was  out 
on  bond  on  a  forgery  charge  when  he 
was  hired.  In  his  first  month  on  the 
Federal  payroll  this  fellow  wrote  seven 
Illegal  checks  and  dipped  Into  the  office 
petty  cash  for  $636. 

For  sheer  complexity  it  is  hard  to  top 
the  case  of  an  executive  director  of  a 
California  Community  Action  Agency 
who  set  up  18  separate  checking  ac- 
counts and  four  savings  accounts  to  han- 
dle the  agency's  money.  This  individual 
had  sole  control  of  several  of  these  ac- 
counts. The  bookkeepers  are  still  at- 
tempting to  straighten  that  case  out  and 
they  have  already  found  several  ques- 
tionable activities  such  as  payments  for 
a  concept  that  was  never  held  and  $15,- 
000  of  Headstart  funds  spent  on  automo- 
bile leasing  contracts,  including  personal 
cars  for  the  director  and  his  assistant. 

The  next  example  did  not  Involve  huge 
sums  of  money,  but  does  give  an  Insight 
into  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  too 
many  professional  poverty  workers.  The 
Wichita  CAA  allocated  $7,000  for  sum- 
mer projects,  the  chairman  of  the  Youth 
Program  suggested  that  half  the  money 
go  to  train  10  boys  In  the  automobile 
body  repair  trade.  The  Youth  Program 
chairman  received  a  kickback  of  $1,000 
from  the  $3,500  paid  to  the  owner  of  the 
body  shop  used  for  the  training.  The 
body  shop  owner  called  off  the  whole 
training  program  when  he  discovered 
that  he  was  not  making  any  money  after 
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the  kickback.  Additionally,  the  Youth 
Program  chairman  also  extorted  from 
one  of  the  underprivileged  boys  $300  for 
allowing  him  to  take  the  course,  and 
tried  to  shake  dowTi  two  others,  who 
resigned  rather  than  pay. 

And  there  are  still  some  people  who 
wonder  why  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged have  a  low  opinion  of  OEO  while 
the  professional  poverty  workers  rush 
to  its  defense. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples 
such  as  the  bookkeeper  for  Greater 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Economic  Opportunity 
who  pleaded  guilty  to  embezzlement  of 
OEO  funds,  and  the  budget  officer  of 
the  Community  Action  Agency  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  who  had  checks  totaling  $1,450 
more  than  her  salary  and  also  cashed 
a  couple  of  other  OEO  checks  which  were 
not  made  out  to  her  at  all.  At  least  the 
Boise  bookkeeper  was  fired. 

Washington,  D.C.,  was  the  scene  of 
at  least  one  OEO  program  preying  on 
the  poor.  One  of  the  neighborhood  legal 
services  offices,  in  obtaining  divorces  for 
the  poor,  had  poor  people  paying  $111  for 
a  divorce,  $10  for  a  filing  fee,  $1  for  the 
marshal,  and  $100  for  the  respondent's 
attorney.  The  legal  secretary  and  the  ad- 
ministrative secretary  for  this  particular 
legal  services  office  pocketed  $4,700  of 
these  payments  taken  from  the  very  poor 
people  the  office  was  supposed  to  serve. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  thought 
they  were  providing  free  legal  services  to 
the  poor  when  they  appropriated  the 
money  for  legal  services. 

One  other  point  about  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  example  cited  above  was  that  three 
other  people  in  the  office  knew  about  the 
embezzlement — the  managing  attorney, 
one  of  the  staff  attorneys,  and  the  file 
and  records  clerk.  They  did  not  do  any- 
thing about  it.  Finally  the  embezzlement 
did  come  to  the  attention  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram— after  it  had  already  taken  place 
for  22  months,  however,  the  board  de- 
clined to  prosecute,  because  it  was  afraid 
the  adverse  publicity  might  hurt  the 
legal  services  program.  The  two  embez- 
zlers and  the  three  who  knew  about  it  but 
did  nothing  were  allowed  to  resign. 

A  Kentucky  OEO  health  program  was 
missing  a  number  of  checks  which  the 
corporation's  finance  officer  had  been 
forging.  He  only  managed  to  take  $18,168 
of  our  tax  dollars. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  fraud,  the  embezzlement,  and  the 
thefts  that  have  been  perpetrated  on  both 
the  American  taxpayer  and  the  American 
poor.  OEO  has  shown  what  it  can  do.  The 
only  question  that  remains  is  why  has  it 
taken  this  long  to  shut  it  downi. 

The  article  follows : 
The  Dayton  Experiment:  An  Exclusive  Re- 
port ON   the  Gover.vment's  $11   Million 

Gr.\nt  to  Set  Up  a  Pilot  National  Health 

Insurance  Procr.\m 

( By  Marvin  Henry  Edwards! 
The  Nixon  administration  )ias  tentatively 
approved  neprly  $11  million  In  federal  grants 
to  fund  ,1  controversial  health-care  experi- 
ment which  key  administration  officials  now 
fear  mr.y  be  used  to  provide  campaign  ma- 
terial for  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  antlci- 
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pated  1976  presidential  bid  and  pave  the  way 
for  a  full-scale  federal  health  system. 

The  funds,  approved  in  three  stages  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  will  be  used 
to  set  up  a  pilot  national  health  Insurance 
program.  Although  OEO  is  ostensibly  limit- 
ed to  funding  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"poor  and  near-poor,"  the  experiment's  de- 
signers have  carefully  maneuvered  the  "pop- 
ulation sample"  upward  from  a  family  income 
limit  of  $10,000  in  the  original  proposal  to 
a  current  plan  to  Include  families  with  In- 
comes up  to  $12,000  and  an  Informal  proposal 
to  further  extend  the  test  to  include  families 
with  incomes  up  to  $25,000.  OEO  will  thus 
be  reaching  far  beyond  its  Congressional 
mandate  to  establish  an  experimental  com- 
prehensive program  of  the  type  urged  by 
Senator  Kennedy. 

The  project  was  uncovered  recently  when 
President  Nixon  reshviffled  OEO  personnel  as 
part  of  his  annovinced  plan  to  phase  out  the 
agency  and  redistribute  its  programs  among 
other  federal  departments. 

OEO  officials  are  aooalled  by  the  apparent 
Intent  of  the  experiment,  by  its  cost  (nearly 
$7  million  of  the  final  $9  million  is  earmarked 
for  administrative  costs),  by  possible  con- 
flicts of  interest  in  the  awarding  of  the  grant. 
and  by  gaping  holes  In  methodology  which 
suggest  attempts  to  predetermine  the  study's 
"findings."  but  the  agency's  new  directors, 
most  of  them  new  to  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy, are  under  intensive  pressure  to  launch 
the  program. 

Surprisingly,  although  OEO  officials  are  re- 
ceiving the  anticipated  pressures  to  finalize 
the  program  ( the  proposal  has  been  ap- 
proved by  OEO  department  heads,  but  not 
by  director  Howard  Phillips,  and  the  con- 
tracts have  not  been  signed ) .  most  of  the 
heat  is  coming  not  from  Capitol  Hill,  where 
Congressional  boosters  of  federal  health  pro- 
grams, most  of  them  liberal  Democrats,  are 
making  the  expected  demands  to  get  the 
program  into  effect — while  other  Congress- 
men are  upset  by  the  program's  wasteful- 
ness— but  from  downtown  Washington,  in 
the  administration's  own  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Key  mover 
in  the  campaign  to  get  the  pilot  project  un- 
stalled  is  HEW  Undersecretary  Fi-ank  Car- 
luccl.  who  is  exerting  constant  pressure  on 
OEO  officials  to  sign  the  contract  against 
their  better  Judgment. 

Carluccl's  position  is  strongly  at  odds 
with  the  Nixon  administration's  own  best 
interests  as  viewed  by  official  Washington. 
Consider  these  points: 

1.  President  Nixon  Is  himself  the  sponsor 
of  a  health  care  bill  radically  different  from 
that  urged  by  Senator  Kennedy.  The  Nixon 
approach  relies  heavily  on  the  private  health 
insurance  Industry:  the  pilot  program  was 
drawn  with  the  Kennedy  approach  in  mind 
and  offers  a  potential  springboard  for  Ken- 
nedy-sponsored   legLslation. 

2.  Presldeiit  Nl?;on's  most  likely  successor 
as  the  Republican  presidential  nominee  (ac- 
cording to  an  April  Gallup  Poll)  will  be 
either  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  or 
California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  Both  have 
been  outspoken  critics  of  federal  health 
progrpms  of  the  sort  envisioned  by  the  pilot 
project. 

3.  Carluccl's  own  boss,  new  HEW  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger,  moved  Into  his  new 
position  with  a  repuialion  for  being  penny- 
conscious.  Both  have  testified  to  Conirress. 
stressing  the  administration's  go-slow  ap- 
proach to  the  development  of  new  broad- 
scale  federal  health  programs.  Carluccl's 
push  for  a  $9  million  national  health  in- 
surance experiment  (the  final  stage  of  the 
funding)  is  seen  as  undercutting  adminis- 
tration credibility  in  this  area,  especially 
since  many  national  health  programs  are 
already  in  full-scale  operation,  both  In  the 


United  States  and  abroad,  and  results  can 
be  measured  for  far  less  than  the  cost  of 
setting    up    another   experiment. 

While  Carlucci  maintains  his  offensive  to 
get  the  contract  signed,  OEO  officials  squirm 
under  the  heat  and  continue  to  seek  some 
way  to  shelve  the  project  or  get  its  price  tag 
reduced   to  more  respectable  proportions. 

Meanwhile,  scrutiny  of  the  pilot  program 
continues  to  reveal  disturbing  information. 

1.  The  grant  has  been  awarded  to  the 
controversial  Rand  Corporation,  a  frequent 
recipient  of  OEO  funds  in  the  past  several 
years  Rand  has  come  under  fire  in  recent 
months  for  its  frequent  involvement  in  the 
development  of  pilot  programs  for  ultra- 
liberal  proposals,  and  for  apparent  lack  of 
adequate  internal  security  measures  (Daniel 
EUsberg,  a  Rand  employee,  released  the  so- 
called  "Pentagon  Papers"  from  Rand  flles). 
In  addition,  OEO's  new  caretakers  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  apparent  sweetheart  relation- 
ship which  has  developed  between  Rand  and 
federal  agencies.  Rand  received  a  grant  to 
set  up  a  pilot  guaranteed  Income  project;  It 
received  another  grant  to  set  up  a  school 
voucher  experiment,  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately S7  million;  now  the  nearly  $11  mil- 
lion for  a  health  care  experiment  if  the  final 
grant  is  awarded.  "It  seems  like  all  we  do 
around  here  is  process  papers  to  send  more 
money  to  Rand,"  a  top  OEO  official  told  me 
last  month. 

There  are  also  indications  that  Rand  mr.y 
be  in  desperate  need  for  the  projects'  final 
S9  million.  OEO  officials  report  that  Rands 
income  tax  statement  for  May,  1971-May. 
1972  reveals  a  deficit  of  more  than  $246,000. 
despite  more  than  $25  million  in  total  re- 
ceipts, nearly  $5  million  from  the  federal 
government. 

2.  Rand  received  more  than  SI. 7  million  In 
two  stages  to  develop  preliminary  plans  for 
Its  eventual  proposal.  In  other  words.  OEO 
gave  Rand  the  money  to  propose  its  proposal; 
the  work  that  won  Rand  the  final  $9  mil- 
lion grant  was  paid  for  with  government 
funds. 

3.  Rand  was  selected  for  the  grant  by  a 
seven-member  Intragovernmental  committee, 
headed  by  Edward  Gramlich  of  OEO.  (Al- 
though a  letter  apparently  soliciting  addi- 
tional bidders  said  the  committee  would  in- 
clude nongovernmental  reviewers,  it  did  not. 
The  letter  called  for  a  demonstration  of  qual- 
ity and  capability  to  carry  out  the  design, 
and  recipients  were  given  less  than  a  month 
to  prepare  a  proposal.  Rand  had  already  been 
working  on  the  project,  with  government 
funds,  for  nearly  two  years).  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  "judging  committee"  were 
employees  of  OEOs  Department  of  Policy, 
Review  and  Planning  (PRE),  as  was  Grani- 
lich.  After  the  pre-test  grant  was  given 
to  Rand.  Gramlich  and  other  OEO  officials 
worked  with  Rand  to  develop  and  polish 
the  "design"  (intermediate  proposal)  which 
Raad  used  :o  request — and  receive — the  final 
OEO  grant. 

4.  The  former  head  of  Gramlich  s  depart- 
ment (PRE).  Thomas  K.  Glannon.  Jr..  is  the 
son  of  a  former  Rand  official  (the  elder  Glan- 
non was  still  listed  in  Who's  Who  as  a  Rand 
trustee  as  late  as  1971 ) . 

The  project  itself  has  been  a  source  of 
derision  .imoiig  OEO  economists.  Among  oth- 
er things: 

1.  The  initial  experiment  (In  Dayton. 
Ohio)  would  provide  medical  care  to  only 
2.000  participants,  who  would  be  absorbed 
among  the  city's  himdreds  of  doctors,  muf- 
fling effects  of  overutilizatlon  on  the  deliv- 
ery system.  According  to  one  OEO  official, 
"it's  something  like  2.000  patients  to  600  doc- 
tors: in  a  real  situation  it  would  be  600.000 
people  to  600  doctors." 

2.  Randomly  selected  families  would  be 
given  $1,000,  or  up  to  five  {>ercent  of  the  fam- 
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lly  Income,  "to  begin  with"  and  Rand  would 
pick  up  any  additional  health  care  costs, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  average  family  of 
four  In  the  United  States  now  spends  only 
an  approximate  $600  a  year  for  all  Its  health 
care  expenses.  Other  plans  to  be  tested  In- 
clude varying  amounts  of  prepayment  gifts, 
and  prepayment  facility  (HMO)  experiments. 

3.  Benefits  would  Include  up  to  one  visit 
per  week  to  a  psychiatrist — more  than  50 
visits  a  year — but  the  cost  of  psychiatric  car© 
would  not  be  computed  in  determining  the 
effect  of  such  a  program  on  health  care 
costs. 

4.  The  use  of  available  data  (for  example, 
interviews  to  determine  how  much  a  family 
spends  on  health  care)  is  ruled  out,  with  an 
apparent  straight  face,  as  betog  too  difficult 
to  determine.  "The  household  is  asked  to  re- 
call its  medical  care  utilization  and  Its  ex- 
penditure. There  are  obvious  possibilities  for 
error.  The  household  must  know  not  only 
its  out-of-pocket  expenditures,  but  also  the 
amount  paid  by  any  insurance  policy  It  held. 
To  establish  the  price  of  an  additional  unit 
of  care  to  the  household,  the  household 
must  know  the  details  of  the  Insurance  policy 
it  holds,  or  the  Insurance  company  must  be 
willing  to  cooperate  and  divulge  them." 

Despite  the  program's  flaws  and  Its  enor- 
mous cost,  GEO  administrators  remain  under 
severe  pressure  to  sign  the  Rand  contract 
and  win  be  forced  to  do  so  unless  heavy 
counter-pressures  are  generated.  Readers  in- 
terested In  preventing  Implementation  of  the 
Dayton  test  should  write  to :  Howard  Phillips, 
director.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  DC,  with  a  copy  to  Caspar 
Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  OEO  ofBclals  would  also  be 
helped  by  letters  to  members  of  Congress, 
urging  them  to  help  block  the  Rand  experi- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
highly  important  that  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AsHBROOK)  has  taken  this  time 
today  to  review  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — OEO — 
that  have  proven  to  be  mismanaged,  in- 
adequately handled  and,  in  some  cases, 
fraudulent.  Many  of  these  programs  have 
not  genuinely  contributed  to  assisting 
the  poor.  Even  one  of  OEO's  strong  sup- 
porters, my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Waldie)  has  raised  questions  about 
grants  imder  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity that  are  highly  questionable. 
Mr.  Waldie  has  appropriately  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office— GAO — to 
conduct  an  Intensive  investigation. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsHBROOK)  for  the  responsible 
analysis  that  he  has  just  given  us,  and  I 
wish  to  expand  upon  and  follow  up  on 
several  of  the  points  which  he  has  estab- 
lished. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
country  should  have  some  kind  of  na- 
tional health  system  has  been  the  subject 
of  hearings  In  both  Houses  of  Congress; 
and  it  is  likely  to  remain  a  controversial 
issue  for  some  time  to  come.  However, 
there  are  Indications  that  the  Issue  may 
be  resolved  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  before  we  get  a  chance  to 
pass  on  it  if  OEO  proceeds  with  a  multl- 
milllon-doUar  experiment  which  has 
been  proposed  for  Dayton.  Ohio. 


Of  course,  OEO  is  mandated  to  con- 
duct experiments  concerning  the  "poor 
and  the  near-poor,"  but  the  Dayton  pro- 
posal is  designed  to  test  the  operation  of 
Government-sponsored  health  care  on 
families  with  incomes  as  high  as  $25,000. 
An  initial  working  grant  of  about  $1.5 
million  has  already  been  awarded  to  the 
Rand  Corp.  to  enable  it  to  prepare  its 
present  proposal.  In  other  words,  the 
taxpayers  have  financed  the  initial  capi- 
tal  to  allow  Rand  to   "buy"   into   the 
health-care    experiment    business    and 
now  they  are  being  asked  to  spend  an- 
other $9  million  to  conduct  the  first  3 
years  of  the  experiment.  Of  the  $9  mil- 
lion nearly  $6  million  is  slated  to  be  spent 
for   "administration,"    including   fringe 
benefits,  travel,  and  indirect  costs,  which 
is  more  than  three  times  the  amount  to 
be  spent  for  the  health  care  itself.  More- 
over,   it    appears    that   the    $9   million 
amount,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  the 
initial  stage  of  the  experiment  at  Day- 
ton and  several  other  possible  sites,  may 
be  just  the  beginning.  Indications  are 
that  the  program  planners  intend  to  ex- 
pand the  experiment  after  about  2  years 
to  cover  five  or  more  sites  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $30  million.  A  high-level  HEW 
source  indicates  that  the  experiment  may 
be  expanded  further  with  untold  addi- 
tional costs. 

The  experiment  itself  makes  little 
sense  when  you  consider  how  many 
health  benefit  programs,  including  the 
Federal  employees  program,  CHAMPUS, 
and  the  VA  program,  are  already  oper- 
ating and  for  which  the  data  have  not 
been  fully  analyzed.  If  the  supporters  of 
the  Rand  grant  feel  that  the  current  pro- 
grams do  not  provide  a  fair  test,  I  would 
like  to  know  how  the  Rand  experiment 
can  possibly  yield  accurate  data  since  it 
provides  a  doctor-patient  ratio  of  about 
I  to  3  whUe  the  actual  ratio  in  Dayton, 
where  the  experiment  is  being  conducted, 
is  about  1  to  1,000.  Experiments  con- 
ducted in  such  sheltered  environments 
as  this  can  be  extremely  misleading  and 
offer  little  if  any  basis  for  future  deci- 
sionmaking. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  how  OEO,  on 
whose  behalf  we  have  heard  many  com- 
plaints about  the  hardship  created  by  the 
President's   budget-cutting   efforts,   can 
And  up  to  $30  million  to  fund  a  grant 
for  an  evaluation  project  when  such 
projects  are  normally  funded  on  a  con- 
tract, rather  than  on  a  grant  basis,  in 
order  to  establish  a  means  by  which  the 
funding  agency  can  supervise  and  con- 
trol the  activities  of  the  recipient.  Espe- 
cially troubling  is  the  fact  that  the  main 
subgrantee  for  this  experiment,  Rand- 
Mathematlca,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Rand, 
has  been  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  in  New  Jersey  on  a  charge  of  fraud. 
In  fact,  so  many  questions  remain  to 
be  answered  regarding  this  grant  that  I 
am  convinced  that  only  a  full-scale  GAO 
investigation,  as  urged  by  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  ASHBROOK  and  Mr.  Waldie,  can  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  situation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  Mr.  Waldie's  de- 
mand that  such  an  investigation  be  un- 
dertaken promptly  and  that  no  further 


action  be  taken  on  this  proposal  until  the 
facts  have  been  fully  aired  and  the  un- 
answered questions  resolved. 

A  most  informative  article  on  the 
Rand  project  by  Mr.  Marvin  H.  Edwards, 
editor  of  Private  Practice  magazine,  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1973  issue  of  that 
publication,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  following 
excerpts : 

The  Dayton  Experiment:  an  Exclusive  Re- 
port ON  the  Government's  $11  Million 
Grant  To  Set  tn»  a  Pilot  National  Health 
Insurance  Program 

(By  Marvin  Henry  Edwards) 
[The  Nixon  administration  has  tentatively 
approved  nearly  $11  mUllon  In  federal  grants 
to  fund  a  controversial  health-care  experi- 
ment]  .  .  . 

[The  funds,  approved  In  three  stages  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  wUl  be 
used  to  set  up  a  pilot  national  health  Insur- 
ance program.  Although  OEO  Is  ostensibly 
limited  to  funding  programs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  "poor  and  near-poor,"  the  exper- 
iment's designers  have  carefully  maneuvered 
the  "population  sample"  upward  from  a  fam- 
ily Income  limit  of  $10,000  In  the  original 
oroposal  to  a  current  plan  to  Include  fam- 
llleiwlth  incomes  up  to  $12,000  and  an  In- 
formal proposal  to  further  extend  the  test 
to  include  families  with  Incomes  up  to 
$25,000.  OEO  will  thus  be  reaching  far  be- 
yond its  Congressional  mandate  to  establish 
an  experimental  comprehensive  program] . . . 
(The  project  was  uncovered  recently  when 
President  Nixon  reshuffled  OEO  personnel 
as  part  of  his  announced  plan  to  phase  out 
the  agencv  and  redistribute  Its  programs 
among   other  federal  departments. 

OEO  officials  are  appalled  by  the  apparent 
intent  of  the  experiment,  by  its  cost  (nearly 
»7  mUllon  of  the  final  $9  mUllon  Is  ear- 
marked for  administrative  costs) ,  by  possible 
conflicts  of  interest  In  the  awarding  of  the 
grant,  and  by  gaping  holes  In  methodology 
which  suggest  attempts  to  predetermine  the 
study's  "findings."  but  the  agency's  new  dl- 
rectors,  most  of  them  new  to  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  are  under  Intense  pressure  to 
launch  the  program. 

Surprisingly,  although  OEO  officials  are  re- 
ceiving the  anticipated  pressures  to  finalize 
the  program  (the  proposal  has  been  ap- 
nroved  by  OEO  department  heads,  but  not  by 
director  Howard  PhUUps,  and  the  contracts 
have  not  been  signed),  most  of  the  heat  is 
coming  not  from  Capitol  HUl,  where  Con- 
eresslonal  boosters  of  federal  health  pro- 
grams, most  of  them  liberal  Democrat*,  are 
making  the  expected  demands  to  get  the  pro- 
gram into  efrec1>-whUe  other  Congressmen 
are  upset  by  the  program's  wastefulness— but 
from  downtown  Washington,  m  the  ad- 
ministration's own  Department  of  Heaitn, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Key  mover  in 
the  campaign  to  get  the  pilot  project 
unstalled  Is  HEW  Undersecretary  Frank 
Carluccl,  who  is  exerting  constant  pres- 
sure  on  OEO  officials  to  sign  the  con- 
tract against  their  better  Judgment.]  .  . . 

[President  Nixon  Is  himself  the  sponsor 
of 'a  health  care  bUl  radically  different  from 
that  urged  by  Senator  (Edward)  Kennedy. 
The  Nixon  approach  relies  heavUy  on  the 
private  health  Insurance:  ]  .  .  . 

r  President  Nixon's  most  likely  successor 
as  tlie  Republican  presidential  nominee  (ac- 
cording to  an  April  Gallup  Poll)  will  be 
either  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  or 
California  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  Both  have 
been  outspoken  critics  of  federal  health  pro- 
grams of  the  sort  envisioned  by  the  pUot 
project.]  -^ 

.  .  .  Many  national  health  programs  are  ai- 
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ready  In  full-scale  operation,  both  In  the 
tJnlted  States  and  abroad,  and  results  can  be 
measured  for  far  less  than  the  cost  of  setting 
up  another  experiment. 

While  Carluccl  maintains  his  offensive  to 
get  the  contract  signed,  OEO  officials  squirm 
under  the  heat  and  continue  to  seek  some 
way  to  shelve  the  project  or  get  its  price  tag 
reduced  to  more  respectable  proportions. 

Meanwhile,  scrutiny  of  the  pilot  program 
continues  to  reveal  disturbing  Information. 

1.  The  grant  has  been  awarded  to  the  .  .  . 
Rand  Corporation.  Rand  has  come  under 
fire  m  recent  months  for  Its  .  .  .  Involvement 
In  the  development  of  pilot  programs  for 
ultra-liberal  proposals,  and  for  apparent  lack 
of  adequate  Internal  security  measvu'es  (Dan- 
iel ElLsberg,  a  Rand  employee,  released  the 
so-called  "Pentagon  Papers"  from  Rand 
files).  In  addition,  OEO's  new  caretakers  are 
disturbed  by  the  apparent  sweetheart  rela- 
tionship which  has  developed  between  Rand 
and  federal  agencies.  Rand  received  a  grant 
to  set  up  a  pilot  guaranteed  Income  project; 
It  received  another  grant  to  set  up  a  school 
voucher  experiment,  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $7  million:  now  the  nearly  $11  million 
for  a  health  care  experiment  If  the  final 
grant  Is  awarded.  "It  seems  like  all  we  do 
around  here  is  process  papers  to  send  more 
money  to  Rand,"  a  top  OEO  official  told  me 
last  month. 

There  are  also  Indications  that  Rand  may 
be  In  desperate  need  for  the  projects'  final 
$9  million,  OEO  officials  report  that  Rand's 
Income  tax  statement  for  May,  1971 — May, 
1972  reveals  a  deficit  of  more  than  $246,000, 
despite  more  than  $25  million  In  total  re- 
ceipts, nearly  $5  million  from  the  federal 
government. 

2.  Rand  received  more  than  $1.7  million  In 
two  stages  to  develop  preliminary  plans  for 
lis  eventual  proposal.  In  other  words,  OEO 
gave  Rand  the  money  to  propose  Its  pro- 
posal: the  work  that  won  Rand  the  final 
$9  million  grant  was  paid  for  with  govern- 
ment funds. 

3.  Rand  was  selected  for  the  grant  by  a 
seven-member  Intragovernmental  committee, 
headed  by  Edward  Gramllch  of  OEO.  (Al- 
though a  letter  apparently  soliciting  addi- 
tional bidders  said  the  committee  would  In- 
clude nongovernmental  reviewers.  It  did  not. 
The  letter  called  for  a  demonstration  of 
quality  and  capability  to  carry  out  the  de- 
sign, and  the  recipients  were  given  less  than 
a  month  to  prepare  a  proposal.  Rand  had  al- 
ready been  working  on  the  project,  with  gov- 
ernment funds,  for  nearly  two  years.)  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  "Judging  committee" 
were  employees  of  OEO's  Department  of 
Policy,  Review  and  Planning  (PRE),  as  was 
Gramllch.  After  the  pre-test  grant  was  given 
to  Rand,  Gramllch  and  other  OEO  officials 
worked  with  Rand  to  develop  and  polish  the 
"design"  (Intermediate  proposal)  which 
Rand  used  to  request — and  receive — the  final 
OEO  grant. 

4.  The  former  head  of  Gramllch's  depart- 
ment (PRE),  Thomas  K.  Olannon,  Jr.,  Is 
the  son  of  a  former  Rand  official  (the  elder 
Olannon  was  still  listed  In  Who's  Who  as  a 
Rand  trustee  as  late  as  1971 ) . 

The  project  Itself  has  been  a  source  of 
derision  among  OEO  economists.  Among 
other  things : 

1.  The  initial  experiment  (in  Dayton, 
Ohio)  would  provide  medical  care  to  only 
2,000  participants,  who  would  be  absorbed 
among  the  city's  hundreds  of  doctors,  muf- 
fling effects  of  overutilizatlon  on  the  de- 
livery system.  According  to  one  OEO  of- 
ficial "It's  something  like  2,000  patients  to 
600  doctors;  In  a  real  situation  it  would  be 
600,000  people  to  600  doctors." 

2.  Randomly  selected  families  would  be 
given  $1,000,  or  up  to  five  percent  of  the 
family  Income,  "to  begin  with"  and  Rand 


would  pick  up  any  additional  health  care 
costs,  despite  the  fact  that  the  average  fam- 
ily of  four  m  the  United  States  now  spends 
only  an  approximate  $600  a  year  for  all  its 
health  care  expenses.  Other  plans  to  be  tested 
Include  varying  amounts  of  prepayment  gifts. 
and  prepayment  facility  (HMO)  experiments. 

3.  Benefits  would  Include  up  to  one  visit 
per  week  to  a  psychiatrist — more  than  50 
visits  a  year — but  the  cost  of  psychiatric  care 
would  not  be  computed  in  determining  the 
effect  of  such  a  program  on  health  care 
costs. 

4.  The  use  of  available  data  (for  example, 
Interviews  to  determine  how  much  a  family 
spends  on  health  care)  Is  ruled  out,  with  an 
appsirent  straight  face,  as  being  too  difficult 
to  determine.  "The  household  is  asked  to 
recall  Its  medical  care  utilization  and  Its 
expenditure.  There  are  obvious  possibilities 
for  error.  The  household  must  know  not  only 
Its  out-of-pocket  expenditures,  but  also  the 
amount  paid  by  any  Insurance  policy  It  held. 
To  establish  the  price  of  an  additional  unit 
of  care  to  the  household,  the  household  must 
know  the  details  of  the  insurance  policy  it 
holds,  or  the  Insurance  company  must  be 
willing  to  cooperate  and  divulge  them." 

Despite  the  program's  flaws  and  its  enor- 
mous cost,  OEO  administrators  remain  under 
severe  pressure  to  sign  the  Rand  contract  and 
win  be  forced  to  do  so  unless  heavy  counter- 
pressures  are  generated.  Readers  Interested 
in  preventing  Implementation  of  the  Dayton 
test  should  write  to:  Howard  Phillips,  di- 
rector. Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  with  a  copy  to  Caspar  Wein- 
berger. Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  OEO  officials  would  also  be  helped 
by  letters  to  members  of  Congress,  urging 
them  to  help  block  the  Rand  experiment. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total 
number  of  dollars  consumed  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  over  the 
years  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  bene- 
fits which  may  have  been  derived  from 
OEO  programs.  In  recent  months,  vari- 
ous interested  parties  have  cited  varying 
totals  that  OEO  is  supposed  to  have  cost. 
I  have  obtained  some  figures  from  OEO 
itself,  and  I  would  like  to  present  these 
statistics  as  an  illustration  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  agency's  failure. 

Since  OEO  was  first  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1965,  the  Federal  Government  has 
poured  nearly  $15  billion  into  OEO-gen- 
erated  programs.  Some  of  this  money 
was  appropriated  directly  to  OEO,  some 
of  It  funneled  through  other  Federal 
agencies  Into  projects  administered  by 
local  Community  Action  Agencies.  Of  the 
$10.8  billion  spent  by  these  agencies, 
studies  have  shown  that  about  78  percent 
was  gobbled  up  by  salaries  and  overhead. 
That  leaves  only  22  cents  of  every  pov- 
erty dollar  getting  through  to  the  poor 
and  the  imderprivileged.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  a  fair  return  on  this  massive 
investment. 

The  administration's  proposal  that 
Community  Action  Agencies  be  placed 
under  local  option  does  not  mean  that 
the  Federal  commitment  to  the  under- 
privileged will  be  reduced.  Far  from  it. 
For  one  thing,  less  than  a  third  of  the 
$10.8  billion  that  these  agencies  have 
spent  was  technically  classified  as  OEO 
money.  Only  $2.8  billion  was  directly  ap- 
propriated to  the  CAA's,  and  only  these 
directly  appropriated  funds  will  be  dis- 
continued under  the  administration  pro- 
posal. 


Not  even  that  entire  one-third  of  the 
community  action  budget  will  be  done 
away  with.  For  most  OEO  programs,  the 
proposed  1974  appropriations  will  be  as 
high  as,  or  higher  than,  the  1973  appro- 
priations— but  the  money  will  be  going 
through  agencies  which  have  not  been 
as  spectacular  in  their  inefficiency  as 
most  Community  Action  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not  be  quite  so 
distressed  at  the  ineflaciency  and  the 
waste  in  OEO  if  we  actually  had  the 
money  to  spend.  But  we  all  know  this  is 
not  the  case;  the  United  States  has  a 
Federal  debt  which  is  about  to  exceed 
the  $500  billion  mark.  In  each  of  the  last 
10  years  that  debt  has  increased  by  an 
average  of  $15.6  billion— wWch  means 
that  every  year  we  have  run  the  printing 
presses  to  produce  over  $15  thousand 
million  worth  of  funny  money.  Over  a 
billion  of  those  paper  dollars  every  year 
have  gone  into  OEO. 

As  we  debate  whether  to  put  an  end 
to  this  monumental  foolishness,  inflation 
is  eroding  confidence  in  the  dollar  among 
American  housewives  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean bankers.  I  am  not  prepared  to  risk 
another  depression,  Mr.  Speaker,  or  an 
international  economic  crisis  which 
could  topple  the  foundations  of  the  free 
world,  for  the  sake  of  the  "symbolic 
value"  of  this  enormous  machine  which 
devours  money  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $2 
billion  a  year,  and  produces  so  little.  The 
long-term  results  of  such  continued 
spending  would  be  to  end  the  prosperity 
America  has  so  far  enjoyed,  without 
which  the  steady  economic  progress  of 
the  poor  would  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Americans  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  irresponsible  spending — poor 
Americans  least  of  all. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  announced  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  Federal  Government's 
antipoverty  efforts,  a  hue  and  cry  went 
up  in  many  circles,  but  the  loudest  came 
from  the  employees  of  the  Community 
Action  Agencies.  It  was  predictable,  in 
that  they  have  been  the  chief  benefi- 
ciaries of  Community  Action  Agency  ex- 
penditures. They  have  a  vested  interest 
in  preserving  the  heavy  bureaucracy  of 
the  Community  Action  Agency  system. 
According  to  some  newspapers  and 
television  commentators,  the  President's 
plan  calls  for  Ignoring  old  people,  pun- 
ishing poor  people,  and  forgetting  about 
problems  plaguing  Indians  and  migrant 
workers. 

This  is  absurd.  The  different  OEO  pro- 
grams that  deal  with  such  problems  are 
being  transferred  to  other  administrative 
units.  The  old  and  the  poor  and  the  in- 
firm are  not  going  to  be  abandoned;  quite 
the  contrary,  they  are  going  to  receive 
more  funds  and  more  specialized  serv- 
ices. 

So  the  problem  is  not  one  of  ignoring 
poverty  and  its  tragic  consequences. 
Rather  it  is  working  to  discover  a  way 
to  serve  better  those  in  need  and  to  do 
away  with  expensive  redtape  and  bu- 
reaucracy which  robs  the  poor  of  the 
Federal  dollars  we  try  to  get  to  them. 

The  President  has  submitted  a  pro- 
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gram  which  allows  for  the  continuation 
of  those  poverty  programs  which  have 
proven  their  merits  and  yet  provides  for 
the  removal  of  those  community  action 
agencies — the  administrative  superstruc- 
ture— which  have  done  such  a  poor  job 
that  even  their  local  communities  will 
not  support  them. 

The  community  action  program  has — 
by  and  large — proven  to  be  a  most  in- 
ept and  unproductive,  most  wasteful  and 
unworkable  Federal  boondoggle.  It  is 
that  subject — the  Community  Action 
Agencies — to  which  I  direct  my  remarks. 

It  is  time  we  started  looking  at  the 
hard,  cold  facts  concerning  Community 
Action  Agencies.  Flowery  prose  about 
their  great  goals  proves  nothing.  Let  us 
concentrate  on  evidence  that  will  dem- 
onstrate their  ability  or  inability  to  alle- 
viate poverty. 

Originally,  the  Community  Action 
Agencies  were  created  to  help  stimulate 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  re- 
sources in  a  direction  that  would  best 
serve  the  communities  and  aid  the  poor 
within  those  commimities.  The  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  were  meant  to 
coordinate  all  levels  of  assistance,  and 
by  so  doing,  to  become  an  effective  pro- 
gram responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

That  these  are  goals  worthy  of  strong 
support  is  not  debatable.  That  the  com- 
munity action  program  has  failed  miser- 
ably to  come  anywhere  near  those  goals 
is  equally  not  debatable. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  Community  Action 
Agencies  It  is  common  to  find  up  to  85 
percent  of  thei-  Federal  dollars  are  going 
for  salaries  and  overhead.  The  national 
average  is  78  cents. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Community  Action 
Agencies  get  only  an  80-cent  return  on 
every  seed  dollar.  When  the  seeds  are 
bigger  than  the  resulting  plant,  some- 
thing is  obviously  wrong.  Perhaps  the 
community  action  administrators  are  too 
busy  coimting  their  money  to  have  time 
to  try  and  get  additional  financing. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Commimity  Action 
Agencies  have  spent  $10.8  billion  since 
1965;  S10.8  billion:  With  S780  mil- 
lion of  that  going  for  salaries  and  over- 
head. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  detailed  utilization 
survey  of  more  than  half  the  Nation's 
Community  Action  Agencies  shows  that 
each  one  has  influenced  only  an  average 
of  3  organizations  and  2 '2  employers  to 
change  their  policies  and  hire  more  of  the 
people  these  Federal  dollars  are  supposed 
to  return  to  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  one 
Community  Action  Agency — the  Oak- 
land, Calif..  Economic  Development  Cor- 
poration, which  was  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency  for  the  city  of  Oakland. 

Between  1965  and  1971  OEO  poured 
$12,307,688  into  this  program,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  adds 
millions  more.  In  just  a  2-year  period — 
1970-71 — for  example,  the  Oakland  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  spent  a  total  of 
S14  million  of  Federal  money — from  OEO 
from  Labor  and  from  HEW. 

And  what  did  it  do  with  the  money? 


Well,  it  hired  190  people.  And  under 
prodding  by  the  executive  director  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  101  of  them  authorized 
payroll  deductions  from  their  tax -paid 
salaries  to  support  a  slate  of  candidates, 
which  the  director  favored,  in  the  city 
council  election. 

It  paid  $1,000  to  buy  radio  advertising 
to  try  and  influence  the  vote  on  a  city 
referendum  allocated  2  percent  of  Oak- 
land's budget  to  the  Community  Action 
Agency.  It  paid  $3,000  to  organize  a  citi- 
zen's committee  to  promote  its  views  on 
that  election. 

It  paid  815,000  for  a  brochure. 

It  paid  SIO.OOO  for  a  movie. 

And  when  it  was  finally  defimded  by 
OEO  it  went  on  such  a  spending  spree  in 
its  final  4  months  of  existence  that  it 
overspent  its  allotment  by  more  than 
100  percent.  The  auditors  questioned  the 
staggering  total  of  $635,000.  And  when 
the  executive  director  was  asked  to  ex- 
plain what  happened  to  that  $635,000  he 
said  the  agency  had  been  defunded  and 
he  did  not  have  the  staff  to  check  on  it  so 
the  hell  with  it. 

And  there  the  matter  rests. 

It  is  hard  for  most  of  us  to  understand 
numbers  like  $535,000  in  missing  funds. 
So  let  us  look  at  a  Community  Action 
Agency  across  the  coimtry  from  Cali- 
fornia— in  Elizabeth.  N.J.  An  employee 
there  was  nice  enough  to  rent  the 
Agency  a  house  for  $383  a  month.  Of 
course,  he  was  only  paying  $128  a  month 
for  it  through  his  VA  loan.  One  of  the 
directors,  not  to  be  outdone  by  a  mere 
employee,  rented  another  facility  to  the 
agency  for  $225  a  month — of  which  he 
had  to  give  a  real  estate  agency  $55. 
since  that  was  the  total  rent  he  was  pay- 
ing on  it. 

Not  all  the  east  coast  numbers  are 
little  ones,  though.  Right  here  in  Wash- 
ington the  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion received  nearly  $25  million  but  was 
not  able  to  accomplish  much  because  it 
was  disorganized  and  failing  in  leader- 
ship. It  then  predicted  future  failure  be- 
cause of  lack  of  adequate  funding. 

Down  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla..  they 
had  an  agency  with  27  people  receiving 
$399,115  as  salaries.  What  were  they 
doing?  Among  other  things,  issuing  food 
stamps  to  poor  migrant  workers — 
the  stamps  were  only  redeemable  at  the 
higher  priced  grocery  store  and  not  at 
the  migrants'  own  cooperative. 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  cases.  I 
use  only  a  handful  of  examples.  These 
things  have  been  going  on  for  years  and 
are  going  on  now. 

So  what  do  we  do  about  it? 
The  programs  do  not  work  because 
they  are  topheavy  with  professional  anti- 
povertv  workers,  so  we  chop  off  the  ad- 
ministrative superstructure  and  put  the 
oro^ram';  into  agencies  which  are  better 
equipped  to  handle  them  without  so 
much  of  the  money  going  to  administra- 
tive costs. 

Some  Community  Action  Agencies  are 
doing  a  good  job.  Some  cities  have  excel- 
lent  programs   and   dedicated   people — 

neighborhood   workers,    priests,   minis- 
ters, rabbis,  leaders,  and  others  who  liave 


worked  hard  and  succeeded  in  helping 
the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged. 

While  we  in  Washington  cannot  al- 
ways know  which  are  the  good  programs 
and  which  are  the  bad  ones,  the  people 
in  the  communities  involved  know.  And 
they  will  have  the  say  in  the  future  about 
which  programs  are  continued.  Under 
local  option  the  good  programs  which 
have  won  community  support  can  con- 
tinue— and  can  continue  with  Federal 
funding  through  revenue  sharing— 
while  the  money  now  wasted  on  the  bad 
programs  can  be  put  to  more  productive 
use. 

Local  people  understand  their  prob- 
lems better  than  Washington  bureau- 
crats. 

When  things  go  wrong,  local  people 
can  exercise  their  influence  through  the 
ballot  box  in  city  and  county  elections 
to  see  that  they  are  corrected  long  be- 
fore we  in  Washington  even  know  there 
is  a  problem. 

Let  us  continue  to  provide  funds  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  under- 
privileged and  to  direct  them  into  use- 
ful, productive  lives. 

But  let  us  see  that  the  money  goes  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appro- 
priated, and  not  to  enrich  bureaucrats, 
or  to  further  the  political  or  social  aims 
of  those  who  handle  the  purse  strings. 
And  let  us  put  the  final  decision  on 
whether  a  Community  Action  Agency 
continues  where  it  belongs — in  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over 
the  future  of  the  office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. There  have  been  endless 
threats  from  that  vocal  minority  in  our 
society  which  has  condemned  the  Presi- 
dent for  authorizing  the  dismantling  of 
OEO.  Federal  judges  have  issued  con- 
flicting decisions  about  the  validity  of 
this  order.  Politicians,  to,  are  divided  on 
this  issue.  All  in  all,  it  is  quite  a  tur- 
moil. 

I  would,  therefore,  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues for  review  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Miami  Herald  entitled  "A  Simple 
Vote  in  Congress  Could  End  the  OEO 
Hubbub."  This  editorial  provides  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  see  that,  in  this 
time  of  fiscal  crisis,  the  President  has 
taken  decisive  steps  toward  consolidat- 
ing those  poverty  programs  which  have 
proven  to  be  effective  and  eliminating 
those  which  have  proven  to  be  a  disgrace- 
ful waste  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  It 
also  outlines  a  logical  course  of  action  to 
resolve  this  controversy : 
A  Simple  Vote  in  Congress  Could  End  the 
OEO  Hubbub 
Conflicting  decisions  by  two  federal  judges 
leave  laymen  confused  about  the  fate  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

A  Jurist  in  Chicago  refused  to  ban  the 
dismantling  of  the  OEO  in  that  city,  as 
ordered  by  President  Nixon,  on  grou-.ids  ic 
was  assured  of  funding  at  least  through 
June  30. 

Contrariwise,  a  Judge  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  commanded  a  halt  to  the  termina- 
tion program.  He  rejected  the  argument  that 
the  executive  branch  has  power  to  reorganize 
federal  agencies  in  the  way  the  OEO  Is  being 
phased  out. 
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"If  the  power  sought  here  were  found 
valid."  said  the  Washington  court,  "no  bar- 
rier would  remain  to  the  executive  ignoring 
any  and  aU  congressional  authorizations  If 
he  deemed  them,  no  matter  how  conscien- 
tiously, to  be  contrary  to  the  needs  of  the 
nation." 

Offhand,  this  sounds  like  reinforcement  for 
the  role  of  the  legislative  as  a  co-equal  with 
the  executive  and  the  Judicial.  Yet  it  is  hard 
to  reconcile  with  the  Chicago  ruling. 

Nor  Is  It  clear  to  us  whether  either  court 
considered  the  congressional  grant  of  power 
to  the  President  to  combat  inflation  by  eco- 
nomic controls.  That,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  the  rationale  for  getting  rid  of  the  OEO — 
to  cut  back  federal  spending  forthwith  as  an 
anti-inflation  weapon. 

All  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  trying  to  eliminate 
Is  Community  Action  and  a  scattering  of 
residual  OEO  activities.  Most  OEO  programs 
are  continued  in  his  budget,  many  with  more 
money.  His  effort  to  transfer  them  to  other 
departments  Is  in  line  with  the  Intent  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  that  OEO 
should  work  separately  only  until  Its  tasks 
could  be  shifted  to  old-line  agencies. 

The  case  against  Community  Action  is  con- 
clusive. Its  cost  of  nearly  $400  million  annu- 
ally is  unjustified  by  eight  years  of  failure 
to  prove  that  Community  Action  programs 
propel  persons  out  of  poverty. 

Congress  could  slash  through  all  the  red 
tape  and  litigation  easily.  A  simple  bill  abol- 
ishing Community  Action  would  do  It.  But 
that  would  end  the  hubbub,  depriving  con- 
gressmen of  the  political  hay  they  may  think 
they  are  making  with  the  likes  of  those 
poverty  fighters  In  Washington  who  ordered 
champagne  to  celebrate  their  court  "vic- 
tory." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  decade  we  have  seen  our 
national  priorities  undergo  their  most 
dramatic  social  shift  since  the  depression 
era.  This  shift  has  been  clearly  reflected 
in  the  Federal  budget,  both  in  relative 
amounts  and  overall  spending  on  human 
needs. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  established  and  lavishly  funded  as 
part  of  a  well-meant  but  vaguely  defined 
and  poorly  executed  drive  to  "help  the 
poor."  Having  discovered  violence  as  a 
means  of  prodding  the  national  con- 
science, antipoverty  militants  were  pleas- 
antly surprised  by  the  Federal  response — 
creation  of  a  new  bureaucracy  especially 
for  them.  In  sociological  terms,  the  mili- 
tants were  "co-opted  into  the  system."  In 
plainer  language,  they  were  bought  off. 

The  basic  OEO  approach  of  developing 
local  community  action  programs  and 
funding  Community  Action  Agencies  in 
the  worst  poverty  areas  wa-;  fairly  ef- 
fective on  a  short-term  basis.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  militant  leaders  were  taken 
off  the  streets  and  made  program  heads 
at  salaries  that  shot  them  suddenly  into 
the  middle  class. 

In  some  cases,  there  were  more  pro- 
gram heads  than  programs— Project 
Progress  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  had 
23  directors  and  administrators  super- 
vising 18  workers. 

Nothing  in  their  past  experience  had 
equipped  many  of  the  so-called  poverty 
fighters  to  handle  high-level  administra- 
tive jobs  involving  thousands  of  dollars. 
One  does  not  develop  a  national  bureauc- 
racy to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  un- 
tried programs  without  some  cost  to  the 


public  at  the  best  of  times— but  OEO 
consistently  exhibited  a  total  blindness  to 
any  kind  of  sound  hiring  or  management 
practices. 

The  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  community 
action  program  hired  an  'accounting  su- 
pervisor" who  was  on  parole  from  prison; 
he  was  subsequently  charged  with  grand 
larceny  while  still  an  employee  of  the 
program.  A  group  leader  of  the  Man- 
power Development  Board,  a  Federal 
antipoverty  agency  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  was 
arrested  by  FBI  agents  on  charges  of 
armed  robbery — he  was  still  on  the  pay- 
roll despite  his  indictment  for  plotting 
to  terrorize  New  York  City  by  bombing 
subways,  public  utilities,  and  department 
stores. 

The  more  militant  local  OEO  leaders 
brought  their  tactics  and  life  style  of 
violence  with  them  to  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. The  man  I  just  described  in  New 
York  had  a  .45  caliber  revolver  and  60 
roimds  of  ammimition  in  his  home  when 
arrested.  The  director  of  the  Greater 
Wilmington.  Del..  Community  Action 
Center  was  arrested:  police  raided  his 
home  and  confiscated  three  carbines, 
several  handgims.  some  machetes,  and 
several  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition. 
A  "summer  youth  worker"  for  the  same 
program  was  arrested  for  carrying  a  re- 
volver in  his  briefcase,  and  police  found 
a  large  cache  of  guns  and  ammunition 
in  his  room. 

Two  brothers  working  for  a  Richmond. 
Va..  commimity  action  program  decided 
to  go  into  business  wholesale,  and  were 
eventually  tried  and  convicted  on  a 
charge  of  unlawfully  shipping  stolen  fire- 
arms. They  appealed  and  were  out  on 
bond  for  several  months.  During  the  en- 
tire period  of  their  arrest,  trial,  convic- 
tion, and  appeal  these  men  remained  on 
the  CAP  payroll. 

Such  abuses  were  inevitable  results  of 
simply  hiring  anyone  who  came  foi-ward 
and  represented  him.self  as  a  spokesman 
for  the  poor  or,  as  Tom  Wolfe  has  very 
graphically  described,  "mau-maued  the 
flak-catchers  "—Federal  bureaucrats 
who  had  never  before  been  faced  with 
overt  threats  of  violence  and  destruc- 
tion. But  even  more  offensive  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program  were  the  docu- 
mented instances  of  misuse  and  outright 
theft  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  FMnds 
that  Congress  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated to  meet  the  needs  of  America's  poor 
went  instead  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  professed  to  be  helping  them. 

The  executive  director  of  one  planning 
council  took  money  budgeted  for  a  li- 
brary for  the  poor  and  used  it  for  an  ex- 
pensive renovation  of  his  private  office, 
while  at  the  same  time  charging  OEO  for 
25  telegrams  and  long-distance  calls  to 
his  estranged  wife  in  another  State  con- 
cerning their  pending  divorce. 

The  acting  director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Health  Foundation  of  East  Los  An- 
geles— an  area  vividly  engraved  on  the 
Nation's  mind  by  the  Watts  rioting — 
took  more  than  $18,000  of  an  OEO  plan- 
ning grant  and  placed  it  first  in  his 
checking,  and  then  in  his  personal  sav- 
ing account,  drawing  interest  on  the 
money  and  using  part  of  it  for  personal 


expenditures.  Only  after  a  special  in- 
vestigation and  audit  did  the  man  return 
the  money  and  resign.  Had  this  hap- 
pened in  any  other  industry  or  bureauc- 
racy, the  man  would  have  been  in- 
dicted for  fraud  and  larceny:  in  this 
case,  a  benevolent  OEO  glossed  the 
whole  affair. 

In  one  unbelievable  case  where  the 
local  OEO  program  hired  an  admitted 
criminal  living  in  a  residence  called 
Crofton  House  for  Convicts,  the  local 
U.S.  attorney  refused  to  prosecute  the 
inevitable  case  of  forgery  and  grand 
larceny  l)ecause,  and  I  quote: 

A  bunch  of  Incompetents  had  hired  a 
known  criminal  with  a  history  of  similar  ac- 
tivities and  put  him  in  a  situation  where  he 
could  continue  to  commit  forgeries;  such  a 
situation  would  only  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment by  leading  the  jury  to  believe  that  the 
people  running  EOC  were  stupid  and  irre- 
sponsible. 

OEO  waste  and  mismanagement  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  continental 
United  States.  In  Puerto  Rico.  OEOs 
right  hand  did  not  even  know  a  left  hand 
existed. 

A  high  school  equivalency  program 
was  funded  from  Washington  with  al- 
most $250,000  to  tutor  75  to  80  high 
school  dropouts  to  acquire  their  equiv- 
alency diplomas.  Aft«r  6  months  of 
operation  and  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $100,000,  only  six  enrollees  had 
actually  passed  the  necessary  test — an 
average  cost  of  $16,689  per  graduate. 
And  while  all  this  money  was  being 
spent,  neither  the  Commimity  Action 
Agency  or  the  legal  services  program  of 
Puerto  Rico  were  aware  of  the  program  s 
existence.  • 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  has  not  received  a  visit  from 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion, that  illustrious  group  which  cham- 
pions, among  other  things,  a  Federal 
welfare  payment  of  $6,900  per  year  for  a 
family  of  four.  But  I  wonder  how  many 
of  my  colleagues  know  of  the  extent  to 
which  NWRO,  a  private  lobbying  group, 
has  been  aided,  abetted,  and  funded  in 
their  often  violent  tactics  of  confronta- 
tion with  public  moneys — via  local  OEO 
agencies. 

In  case  after  case.  OEO  programs 
aided  local  NRWO  chapters  by  provid- 
ing legal  services,  direct  contributions, 
clerical  assistance,  supplies,  and  even 
transportation  to  the  site  of  demonstra- 
tions. In  most  cases,  the  end  result  was 
a  severe  deterioration  in  community  re- 
lations and  a  total  lack  of  the  economic 
self-help  programs  for  the  poor  which 
were  necessary  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
welfare. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  OEO  coin.  One  side  is  the  need  for 
programs  which  actually  do  assist  the 
poor:  the  other  side  is  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  American  taxpayer  from  having 
his  money  turned  into  an  instrument  of 
violence  and  community  disruption.  The 
current  approach  deals  with  both  sides 
of  the  coin  by  retaining  those  programs 
which  do  make  good  use  of  the  Federal 
dollar  to  aid  the  poor  and  placing  them 
in  their  logical  administrative  location. 
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while  dismantling  topheavy  local  struc- 
tures which  did  nothing  more  than  pay 
off  local  militants.  Thus  we  find  Head 
Start  programs  transferred  to  HEW's  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development,  which  has  the 
skilled  personnel  to  administer  them  and 
larger  overall  funding  to  assure  that 
more  children  than  ever  can  receive  day 
care  and  special  schooling  as  needed. 
And  the  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram moneys  can  be  used  by  local  gov- 
ernments to  continue  the  local  planning 
and  action  agencies  which  truly  serve 
the  poor. 

It  is  time  for  this  return  of  perspec- 
tive, this  realization  that  the  American 
people  cannot  have  their  own  tax 
moneys  used  against  them  and  against 
the  very  social  goals  of  economic  self- 
help  and  community  harmony  that  they 
were  supposed  to  foster. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  the  decision  of 
the  administration  to  take  a  rational 
management  approach  for  the  benefit  of 
the  worthwhile  programs  and  the  pocket 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
middle  of  the  1960's  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity in  the  hope  that  it  would  eliminate 
poverty. 

On  numerous  occasions  since  then,  we 
have  closed  our  eyes  and  ears  to  what 
in  our  hearts  we  knew  was  going  on  in 
this  ill-conceived  war  on  poverty  and 
have  appropriated  billions  of  dollars  to 
carry  out  the  pui-poses  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

In  fact,  to  date  we  have  appropriated 
the  staggering  sum  of  $15  billion  with 
what  results? 

It  is  no  secret  that  poverty  is  not  elim- 
inated. 

It  is  no  secret  that  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent,  some  wisely;  most  of 
It  foolishly. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Nation's  poor 
are  more  disillusioned  than  ever.  They 
have  seen  the  endless  flow  of  dollars  di- 
verted to  the  enrichment  of  professional 
poverty  workers,  while  the  lot  of  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  helped  re- 
mained miserable. 

There  have  been  some  bright  spots. 
The  Head  Start  program  has  given  many 
disadvantaged  children  a  better  chance 
for  preparation  for  the  future;  a  better 
chance  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

Indians  and  migrant  farmworkers 
have  received  helping  hands  in  their 
efforts  to  move  out  of  poverty.  Some  new 
jobs  have  been  created  through  com- 
munity economic  development  programs. 
Health  care  for  the  aged,  and  assistance 
for  the  alcoholic  and  tlie  drug  addict 
have  been  proffered  by  a  concerned  gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  expense  of  delivering  these 
benefits  has  been  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the  good  accomplished.  The  Community 
Action  Agencies — which  administered 
mo.st  of  these  benefits,  and  which  served 
as  a  channel  for  funding  others — ate  up 
the  unbelievable  total  of  78  cents  of 
every  Federal  dollar  on  salaries  and 
overhead.  This  obviously  left  only  22 
cents  for  actually  fighting  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Think  how  much  more  could  be  ac- 
complished ;  think  how  many  more  chil- 


dren and  old  people  and  sick  people  could 
be  helped  if  we  turned  those  figures 
around  and  spent  78  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  on  actual  programs,  and  only  22 
cents  on  salaries  and  overhead. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  OfiBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  continued  as  a 
separate  entity  have  been  confusing  the 
administrative  apparatus  with  the  pro- 
grams. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
wailing  and  moaning  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  declared  a  truce  in  the  war 
on  poverty;  or  that  the  administration 
is  turning  its  back  on  those  Americans 
who  desperately  need  help. 
The  facts  prove  otherwise. 
Since  the  Nixon  administration  took 
office,  spending  for  social  programs  has 
more  than  doubled,  rising  from  $72.8 
billion  per  year  to  $153.4  billion  per  year. 
In  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  for  1974 — even  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  direct  Federal  funding  for  Com- 
munity Action  agencies — there  will  still 
be  more  Federal  dollars  devoted  to  aid- 
ing the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  than 
there  are  in  1973. 

Any  statement  to  the  contrary  is  false. 
In  discussions  of  its  future,  the  OfiQce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  generally 
divided  into  three  categories.  I  would  like 
to  touch  briefly  on  the  plans  for  various 
programs  and  agencies  involved  in  each 
of  these  categories,  and  then  invite  my 
colleagues  to  expand  on  the  different 
elements  in  more  detail. 
First,  the  Community  Action  agencies. 
There  are  some  900  of  these;  some 
good;  many  bad.  Taken  as  a  whole.  OEO 
provides  only  one-third  of  their  budg- 
ets— about  $400  million  a  year — and,  as 
I  mentioned  earlier.  78  percent  of  the 
OEO  money  goes  for  salaries  and  over- 
head; only  22  percent  for  programs. 

Thus  the  plan  to  forego  direct  Federal 
funding  afifects  only  a  minute  percent- 
age of  the  actual  community  action  pro- 
grams lor  the  poor.  And  even  that  minute 
percentage  can  continue — with  Fed- 
eral money  through  revenue  sharing — 
if  the  local  people  who  know  which 
agency  is  good  and  which  is  bad — want 
it  to  continue. 

What  the  Federal  Government  is  really 
saying  to  those  900  Community  Action 
Agencies  is  this: 

You  still  have  access  to  the  two-thirds 
of  your  budgets  which  are  not  OEO 
funds.  Your  programs  can  continue,  but 
dD  not  count  on  Uncle  Sam  to  finance  an 
expensive,  over-staffed  bureaucracy  to 
run  them.  If  you  operate  them  eflfici- 
ontly — if  you  operate  them  in  a  way  that 
generates  local  support — you  can  get 
your  local  government  to  allocate  some 
of  its  revenue  sharing  money  to  continue. 
Not  all  Community  Action  agencies  are 
following  the  lead  of  the  professional 
poverty  workers  in  crying  that  this 
means  the  end  of  community  action.  Re- 
sponsible, devoted  persons  in  many  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  are  enlisting  lo- 
cal financial  support  to  continue  their 
operations.  Out  in  Nebraska,  for  example, 
the  executive  director  of  SENCA — South- 
east Nebraska  Community  Action — wTote 
an  editorial  in  his  April  10  newsletter 
which  said,  and  I  quote: 

If  we  must  do  without  OEO  assistance  next 
year,  so  be  It.  One  way  to  look  at  this  situa- 
tion Is  to  decide  that  the  federal  government 


will  be  making  us  stand  on  our  own  feet. 
This  Is  a  principle  we  have  been  preaching 
to  others  for  years.  I,  lor  one,  wlU  be  excited 
to  prove  that  it  works. 

Now  let  US  look  at  the  second  cate- 
gory— legal  services. 

The  Nixon  administration  budget  for 
legal  services  this  years  is  $71  million. 
The  Nixon  administration  budget  for 
legal  services  for  next  year  is  $71  million. 
Persons  who  read  that  as  an  attempt 
to  scuttle  the  legal  services  program 
must  have  attended  one  of  those  progres- 
sive schools  which  did  not  regard  reading 
and  comprehensive  as  very  important. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  President  pro- 
posed a  separate  corporation  to  operate 
the  legal  services  program.  The  Congress 
passed  a  bill  establishing  such  a  corpora- 
tion, as  a  part  of  the  1971  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  which  the  President  ve- 
toed. A  1972  proposal  died  in  commit- 
tee. As  a  result,  this  year  legal  services 
is  remaining  as  part  of  OEO.  When  OEO 
goes  out  of  existence  July  1,  legal  serv- 
ices will  need  a  new  home.  The  Presi- 
dent is  again  proposing  a  separate  cor- 
poration. It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  ac- 
cept or  reject. 

The  real  debate  over  legal  .services  is 
not  whether  society  has  a  responsibility 
to  provide  free  legal  assistance  to  those 
who  cannot  afford.  That  issue  is  long 
since  settled.  The  debate  is  over  just  what 
the  responsibilities  of  lawyers  hired  to  as- 
sist the  poor  will  be.  Shall  they  spend 
their  time  doing  what  they  were  hired  to 
do — namely,  helping  the  disadvantaged 
who  cannot  afford  legal  representation? 
Or  shall  they  spend  their  time  trying  to 
bring  about  drastic  social  change  through 
lobbying,  class  actions,  and  related  ac- 
tivities, leaving  the  poor  welfare  mother 
who  is  being  evicted  to  fend  for  herself? 
There  are  arguments  on  both  sides, 
but  let  us  argue  the  issues  that  exist  and 
not  get  embroiled  in  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges involving  the  nonsense  that 
the  administration  is  trying  to  kill  legal 
services. 

This  leaves  the  third  category — the 
true  heart  of  the  war  on  poverty — the 
actual  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
poor,  the  infirm,  the  disadvantaged— 
which  are  being  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral agencies;  in  most  cases  with  in- 
creased funding  and  in  all  cases  with  a 
good  chance  for  improvement  through 
more  knowledgeable  administration. 

Health,  drug,  and  alcohol  programs 
will  go  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  So  will  special 
programs  for  Indians,  who  will  be  given 
greater  powers  of  self-determination. 

Programs  for  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  will  go  to  the  Labor  De- 
partmeiit:  community  economic  devel- 
opment to  the  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Entei-prise:  and  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  to  Labor,  to  HEW 
and  to  HUD. 

In  practically  all  cases,  funding  will 
be  increased — $9.7  million  more  for  In- 
dians; $2.6  million  more  for  economic 
development;  S3. 7  million  more  for  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers,  and 
$11.3  million  more  for  research  and 
demonstration. 

And  in  all  cases,  the  programs  will  go 
to  the  Federal  agencies  which  have  the 
appropriate   expertise   and   which  can 
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mesh  former  OEO  programs  into  their 
owTi  programs,  eliminating  wasteful  du- 
plication. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  legal  status 
of  OEO. 

Since  the  President's  budget  for  1974 
calls  for  OEO  as  an  entity  to  go  out  of 
existence  on  June  30,  no  appropriations 
to  OEO  are  requested  beyond  that  date. 
Again,  let  me  make  clear  that  program 
funds  are  indeed  requested — in  HEW,  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  elsewhere. 

Obviously,  there  are  closedown  costs 
involved  in  shutting  down  an  adminis- 
trative apparatus  which  has  been  spend- 
ing more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
Therefore,  OEO  recently  began  using 
some  of  its  1973  money  for  closeout 
operations,  and  the  President's  budget 
for  1974  includes  $33  million  to  complete 
the  closeout  next  year.  That  $33  million 
would  go  to  GSA. 

The  Government  Employees'  Union 
which  represents  many  OEO  employees 
took  to  the  court  the  issue  of  whether 
1973  program  appropriations  could  be 
diverted  to  closeout  operations.  The 
court  said  they  could  not.  OEO  asked  the 
court  for  clarification,  and  the  court  de- 
clined to  give  it. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  a  "War  on  Poverty"  over  the  past 
10  years.  The  OflBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and,  in  particular,  its  Community 
Action  Agencies,  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  front  lines  of  this  war. 

There  has  been  mounting  evidence, 
however,  that  many  of  the  local  "chosen 
instrument"  agencies  have  been  largely 
ineffective  in  modifying  poverty  in  their 
communities  or  improving  the  situations 
of  a  substantial  number  of  families  on 
other  than  a  temp>orary,  insecure  basis. 

It  probably  is  unrealistic  to  expect  any 
bureaucratic  establishment  to  exert  its 
best  efforts  to  put  itself  out  of  biisiness  by 
eliminating,  or,  at  least,  sharply  reduc- 
ing, the  problem  it  was  created  to  deal. 
Experience  certainly  should  have  taught 
us  that  the  security  of  Federal  funding, 
made  available  year  after  year,  Is  not 
conducive  to  critical  self-examination 
among  local  bureaucrats. 

Time  and  again,  we  have  been  pro- 
vided with  horrible  examples  of  how  the 
antipoverty  effort  produced,  at  taxpayer 
expense,  empire  building  by  professionals 
and  subprofessionals  in  the  welfare  field 
which  drained  off  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity action  money  for  salaries,  rather 
than  for  direct  attacks  on  the  root  causes 
of  hard-core  poverty. 

We  have  seen,  too.  self-styled  "lead- 
ers" of  poor  people  developing  their  own 
personal  antipoverty  projects  to  insure 
themselves  of  healthy  salaries  and  such 
perquisites  as  taxpayer-paid  transporta- 
tion. In  an  unacceptably  high  fraction  of 
cases,  outright  fraud  has  been  perpe- 
trated on  the  taxpayer,  and  political  ac- 
tion of  a  radical  sort  has  been  funded 
from  the  antipoverty  war  chest. 

Community  Action  Agencies  were 
created  in  a  manner  virtually  guaran- 
teeing waste  and  duplication.  The  duly 
constituted  local  government  had  no 
day-to-day  control  over  these  peculiar 
hybrids.  Community  action  managers 
were  not  within  the  chain  of  command 
of  local  authority.  Accountability  was 


negligible  from  the  start,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  laxity  and  abuse  was  built  in. 

As  Dr.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  long 
a  proponent  of  social  welfare  legislation, 
has  pointed  out,  the  vested  interests  of 
the  administering  middle-class  bureauc- 
racy often  hEis  taken  precedence  over 
the  real  needs  of  the  poor. 

There  are  some  well-managed  and  use- 
ful community  action  programs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  they  deserve  to  be  main- 
tained. I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  not 
given  the  poor  fair  value — cr,  for  that 
matter,  the  general  taxpayer.  The  in- 
dividual programs  of  this  agency  should 
be  scrutinized  and  only  the  clearly  pro- 
ductive should  be  provided  further  Fed- 
eral support — with  a  clear  understand- 
ing that  even  these  should  be  shifted 
progressively  to  local  funding  as  the  rev- 
enue-sharing concept  expands. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  pleased  with  the  action  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  in  curtailing  some  of 
the  abusive  programs  imder  the  OflBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  These  actions  are 
well  overdue  and  are  a  turn  in  tlie  right 
direction  to  bring  our  Nation  back  to 
accountability  to  its  citizens.  The  public 
has  been  misled  for  too  long  by  promises 
and  high-sounding  phrases  that  tend  to 
divert  our  attention  and  cover  up  the 
basic  problems  we  face. 

These  programs  have  not  worked  and 
in  many  cases  have  made  conditions 
worse,  through  broken  promises  and 
punctured  expectations.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  touch  reality  and  the  people 
of  America  have  begvm  to  see  through 
the  facade. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  many  years 
now  that  our  Nation  was  becoming  so 
entrenched  in  these  programs  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  climb  out  of  the 
murk  and  return  to  the  principles  that 
our  country  was  founded  on.  This  trend 
that  the  administration  has  started  is  a 
welcome  one,  if  it  is  followed  through. 
I  hope  now  that  this  Congress  will  not 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  restore 
the  power  of  the  OEO. 

The  picture  looks  better,  but  I  am  still 
disturbed  that  action  will  be  taken  to  res- 
urrect programs  such  as  the  Community 
Action  Agencies.  The  CAA  programs 
under  OEO  have  been  the  most  abusive 
part  of  the  whole  package  and  now  I 
fear  that  once  again  there  will  be  efforts 
made  to  keep  this  program  functioning. 
With  its  past  performance,  a  matter  of 
public  record,  it  would  be  a  disaster  to 
continue  to  promote  these  programs 
which  have  been  unaccountable  and  in- 
sulated. 

These  types  of  programs  tend  to  insu- 
late from  public  scrutiny  and  control, 
the  activity  being  carried  on.  This  most 
certainly  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
justice  for  the  poor  or  of  good  govern- 
ment for  tlie  country.  By  insulating  these 
agencies  from  those  who  are  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  we  have 
put  these  programs  beyond  the  bounds 
of  reasonable  congressional  oversight  and 
the  ability  of  even  the  executive  branch 
to  enforce  statutory  limitations  respect- 
ing political  activities.  In  their  present 
form,  the  Community  Action  Agencies 
have  shown  a  serious  lack  of  accounta- 


bility and  this  will  only  be  fortified  If  we 
attempt  to  continue  funding  these  pro- 
grams. 

For  too  long  now,  our  leaders  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
violating  one  of  our  basic  traditions  in 
allowing  the  use  of  goverrunental  power 
and  resources  to  further  particular  ideo- 
logical, philosophical,  political  or  par- 
tisan points  of  view.  Unfortimately,  a 
large  niunber  of  the  personnel  associated 
with  the  community  action  programs 
have  seized  on  this  l£w;k  of  attention  and 
have  used  it  to  further  their  own  needs. 
It  is  not  the  Government's  prerogative  to 
subsidize  organizations  that  advocate  a 
particiUar  philosophical  or  ideological 
position,  no  matter  which  end  of  the 
spectrum  it  comes  from. 

I  fear  that  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
administration  and  monitoring,  the  OEO 
program  has  become  too  involved  in  pub- 
lic issues.  We  must  not  allow  these 
abuses  to  continue  to  expand  or  to  re- 
main unaccountable  to  public  officials 
and  the  people.  We  must  not  give  these 
abusers  a  free  hand  to  continue  to  en- 
gage in  lobbying,  picketing,  and  political 
activities  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country. 

The  abtises  of  these  programs  are  be- 
coming more  evident  every  day.  The 
problems  that  exist  within  these  pro- 
grams are  being  vividly  pointed  out  with 
regularity  now. 

The  staff  attorneys  associated  with 
these  programs  are  virtually  free  to 
undertake  any  activity  that  they  wish  to 
pursue — and  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payer. This  lack  of  control  has  allowed 
these  people  to  become  involved  in  areas 
which  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
original  program.  It  appears  that  they 
have  lost  sight  of  the  statutes  and  have 
become  committed  to  reforming  certain 
areas  of  our  society  to  suit  their 
ideology. 

We  must  not  allow  this  trend  to  go 
unabated. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
10  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  waging  a  highly  publicized  war  on 
poverty.  President  Nixon  has  announced 
that  for  the  first  time  in  decades  the 
Federal  budget  is  spending  more  for 
"human"  needs  than  for  defense.  Since 
its  founding  in  1964,  OEO  alone  has  spent 
nearly  $10  billion  in  fightmg  poverty.  In 
light  of  the  enormous  Federal  commit- 
ment to  eradication  of  substandard  life 
in  America,  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
examine  the  results  of  this  vast  campaign 
to  see  just  what  the  Nation  has  to  show 
for  it.  First  of  all.  has  poverty  been  abol- 
ished in  our  country? 

Clearly,  it  has  not.  However,  the  per- 
centage of  Americans  with  below-the- 
poverty-line  incomes  has  gradually  been 
decreasing  from  the  time  in  the  depths 
of  tlie  depression  when  President  Roose- 
velt described  one-third  of  the  Nation  as 
"ill-clothed,  ill-housed,  ill-fed."  Robert 
J.  Lampman  in  his  book,  "Eiids  and 
Means  of  Reducing  Income  Po\'erty"  re- 
ports that  the  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation in  poverty-status — making  adjust- 
ments for  the  decline  of  the  dollar  in 
value,  of  course — fell  from  26  in  1947  to 
19  in  1957  and  to  12  in  1967. 

Mr.  Lampman  notes  that  the  principal 
factors  affecting  the  movement  out  of 
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poverty  of  our  people  has  not  been  Gov- 
ernment programs,  but  rather  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  our  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy, and  upward  movement  of  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  who  are  willing 
to  improve  their  skills,  change  jobs,  and 
move  to  different  localities  in  order  to 
escape  from  poverty. 

Since  the  escape  rate  from  poverty 
of  our  citizens  did  not  increase  in  the 
past  10  years  despite  the  huge  amount 
of  Federal  money  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose— in  fact,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
the  rate  of  movement  out  of  poverty  has 
slowed  down  in  the  past  decade — logi- 
cally we  must  ask  just  where  has  this 
money  gone  and  who  has  benefited  as- 
suming the  poor  have  not? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  briefly 
cite  the  findings  of  a  distinguished  social 
scientist  who  by  and  large  has  been  a 
supporter  of  the  New  Deal  and  Great 
Society  social  programs:  Mr.  Nathan 
Glazer.  a  Harvard  University  professor 
who  is  also  coeditor  of  the  Public  Inter- 
est and  the  author  of  several  books  on 
current  affairs.  Mr.  Glazer,  writing  In  the 
journal.  Commentary.  May  1973,  noted 
that.— 

The  most  difficult  Judgments  to  pronounce 
are  In  the  most  original  area,  that  of  neigh- 
borhood controlled  social  programs,  as  a 
Community  Action  and  Model  Cities.  My 
overall  guess  Is  that  as  of  1973  most  of  the 
money  In  these  programs  ...  Is  providing 
useful  social  services  to  chUdren,  youth  and 
old  people,  and  a  good  deal  of  employment 
to  people  who  are  doing  no  damage  and 
who  will  not  in  the  future  find  it  easy  to 
get  Jobs  as  good  as  the  ones  they  now  hold. 
If  we  ask.  did  these  programs  overcome 
"poverty"  and  its  problems,  clearly  we  have 
to  answer  no. 

If  even  such  defenders  of  social  wel- 
fare legislation  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  GEO  Community  Ac- 
tion programs  did  not  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  poverty  but  were  valuable 
mainly  because  they  provided  jobs  to 
middle  class  social  workers  and  bureau- 
crats who  would  have  great  difficulty 
obtaining  such  high  salaries  on  the  free 
market,  then  Congress  certainly  has  a 
duty  to  inquire  very  closely  into  the 
actual  results  of  these  activities. 

There  seems  little  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  groups  other  than  the  poor  have 
been  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  OEG 
Community  Action  programs.  All  over 
the  country,  in  case  after  case,  a  fa- 
miliar pattern  has  been  emerging. 

In  Logan.  Ohio,  at  the  Tricommimity 
action  agency.  96  gasoline  credit  cards 
were  distributed  to  employees  in  1970  and 
the  agency's  transportation  expenses 
turned  out  to  be  more  than  double  the 
budgeted  amount.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
many  cases  in  which  expenses  were  in- 
adequately controlled,  to  say  the  least. 
There  have  been  many  cases  of  outright 
fraud,  as  well  as  simple  incompetence. 

In  New  York  City,  between  1965  and 
1968,  at  least  $5.7  million  of  Federal 
poverty  funds  were  simply  unaccounted 
for. 

In  each  of  these  cases  of  stupidity, 
waste,  and  fraud,  the  real  victims  have 
been  the  poor.  Federal  funds  which 
could  have  been  better  spent  in  ways  that 
really  helped  poor  people  and  thereby 
helped  the  Nation  have  been  siphoned 
off  in  boondoggle  after  boondoggle.  The 


time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  programs 
which  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  prove 
themselves  eCRcient  and  worthwhile.  By 
and  large,  the  Community  Action  pro- 
grams have  proved  themselves  to  be  just 
the  opposite:  inefficient,  corrupt  and 
harmful  to  everyone,  the  poor  included. 
Those  programs  which  have  been  ef- 
fective should  be  able  to  continue  but 
I  hope,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
without  the  deadening  hand  of  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  their 
inception  in  1965.  the  community  action 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity have  had  8  years  in  which  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  capable  of 
achieving  what  they  set  out  to  do.  It  is 
my  judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  many 
well-informed  observers,  that  they  em- 
phatically have  not  done  so. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  were 
their  goals?  Most  of  us  would  agree  that 
there  were  two  main  purposes  for  these 
programs.  They  were  aimed  at  lifting 
as  many  of  the  poor  as  possible  out  of 
that  status  and  across  the  "poverty- 
line."  They  were  also  designed  to  bring 
"culturally  deprived"  persons  into  the 
"mainstream"  of  American  life. 

The  second  goal,  more  cultural  than 
economic,  was  regarded  as  more  impor- 
tant by  most  of  the  middle-class  profes- 
sionals employed  by  these  programs — 
who  received  most  of  the  monetary  bene- 
fits— because  it  was  more  interesting  to 
them.  It  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
try  out  their  social -engineering  projects 
with  Goverrunent  funds. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  social 
scientists  who  has  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  analyzing  these  programs  is  Dr.  Ed- 
ward C.  Banfleld.  Kenan  professor  of 
public  policy  analysis  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  author  of  "The  Un- 
heavenly  City."  Writing  recently  in  the 
liberal  journal,  Commentary,  May  1973, 
Dr.  Banfield  concludes  that,  judged 
against  the  goals  just  cited: 

Almost  all  of  the  Great  Society  programs 
(the  exceptions  that  I  have  in  mind  are  the 
civil-rights  laws)  range  from  unsuccessful 
to  counter-productive. 

In  support  of  his  conclusion.  Dr.  Ban- 
field  points  out  that  the  percentage  of 
Americans  below  the  poverty  line — 
measured  in  static  dollars — has  been  de- 
clining at  a  steady  rate  for  the  past  sev- 
eral decades.  Oddly  enough,  however, 
poverty  seems  to  have  decreased  at  a 
slower  rate  in  the  last  10  years  than 
before.  Despite  the  widely  heralded  "War 
on  Poverty."  The  reason  for  this  seems 
to  be  that  most  of  the  people  who  have 
escaped  from  poverty  have  done  so  by 
their  own  efforts,  using  the  opportunities 
opened  to  them  by  the  expanding  free 
market  economy;  very  few  have  done  so 
mainly  through  Government  help. 

Dr.  Banfield  states: 

There  is  no  evidence  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  discover,  that  the  Community  Action  and 
other  Great  Society  programs  designed  to 
stimulate  upward  mobility  have  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  Where  motivation  developed  it 
may  have  done  so  in  spite  of  these  programs 
rather  than  because  of  them.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  injection  of  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  public  funds  benefited  the 
black  communities.  The  people  who  gained 


most,  however,  were  middle-class,   not  cul- 
turally-deprived. 

Even  worse.  Dr.  Banfield  adds,  was— 
The  use  of  public  funds  In  some  cities  to 
underwrite  the  leadership  of  known  crimi- 
nals, revolutionaries,  and  mountebanks  who 
exploited — and  in  some  Instances  terrorized 
and  ultimately  destroyed — neighborhoods 
and  institutions  over  which  they  were  ena- 
bled to  gain  control  .  .  . 

Another  student  of  these  programs. 
Prof.  Robert  J.  Leonard  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Evansville,  recently  demonstrated 
at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Southwest- 
em  Political  Science  Association,  that 
Government  antipoverty  expenditures— 
OEO.  VISTA.  Community  Action,  and  so 
forth— in  1968  had  no  effect  on  poverty, 
education,  employment,  and  crime  in  the 
cities  to  which  they  went  so  far  as  could 
be  determined  by  such  measures  as  pro- 
portion of  employed  males  per  capita 
before  and  after. 

The  evidence  seems  very  persuasive, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  programs  as 
Community  Action  have  simply  not  ful- 
filled their  own  goals.  Rather  than  help- 
ing the  poor,  most  of  their  funds  have 
been  used  to  pay  high  salaries  to  middle- 
class  social  workers,  bureaucrats,  and  in 
many  cases,  adventurers,  charlatans,  and 
outright  criminals.  I  am  convinced,  that 
in  the  light  of  8  years  of  experience,  the 
time  has  come  to  terminate  these  waste- 
ful, badly  organized  and  counter-produc- 
tive social  programs.  The  poor,  and  the 
Nation  in  general,  will  be  far  better  off 
without  them. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  (Mr,  Maz- 
zoLi ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hog  an)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  order  to 
provide  a  tax  incentive  for  homeowners, 
apartment  owners,  small  businessmen, 
and  car  owners  to  purchase  and  install 
pollution  control  devices.  I  believe  that 
this  bill,  the  Consumer  Pollution  Control 
Tax  Credit  Act.  will  effectively  comple- 
ment the  regulatory  elements  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  recent  years  and  pres- 
ently being  considered  by  Congress  to 
promote  the  control  of  pollution  through 
positive  incentives. 

The  Environment  Protection  Agency 
Administrator  would,  under  this  act.  cer- 
tify devices  as  being  substantially  useful 
in  limiting  pollution  with  respect  to 
dwelling  units,  small  business  concerns, 
or  used  automobiles.  Initially,  certified 
controlled  pollution  devices  would  include 
the  following:  First,  a  used  vehicle  device 
or  system  certified  by  the  Administrator 
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as  meeting  in  all  material  respects  the 
standards  prescribed  for  emission  control 
devices  or  systems  designed  to  prevent  or 
reduce  air  pollution  from  pre- 1968  auto- 
mobiles— those  presently  not  possessing 
any  devices  to  lower  emissions;  and  sec- 
ond, any  certified  trash  compressor,  gar- 
bage disposal,  septic  tank,  or  incinerator 
reburner. 

Environmental  pollution  of  virtually 
every  variety  lately  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  legislative  interest  as  the  serious 
effects  of  pollution  have  been  detected 
in  problems  of  health  and  personal  com- 
fort and  in  changes  in  climate,  ocean 
ecology,  and  in  large  terrestrial  ecosys- 
tems. We  cannot  afford  the  illusion  of  be- 
lieving that  our  resources  are  endless. 
Despite  our  obvious  affluence  as  a  nation, 
we  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
enough  so  that  households  can  maximize 
their  consumption:  so  that  an  adequate 
volume  of  housing  can  be  built:  so  that 
business  can  expand  their  production  fa- 
cilities at  a  maximum  rate;  so  that  gov- 
ernments can  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  public  services.  Instead,  I  see 
the  need  for  all  of  us  to  exercise  the  criti- 
cal judgment  and  make  the  hard  choices 
which  seek  a  reasonable  balance  between 
our  hopes  and  possibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Individual  tax  credit 
provided  by  this  bill  can  serve  as  an  im- 
portant inducement  to  encourage  tax- 
payers— small  businessmen,  household- 
ers, car  owners — to  do  something  about 
pollution  and  it  can  show  our  determi- 
nation to  enter  into  a  new  stage  of  na- 
tional development,  a  stage  character- 
ized by  concern  over  environmental 
quality.  I  urge,  therefore,  wide  support 
of  this  bill. 


INTENSIFY  THE  ATTACK  UPON 
DIABETES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  was  pleased  to  join  Congress- 
men Steiger  and  Vander  Jagt  and  several 
other  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion which  would  intensify  the  attack 
upon  diabetes,  one  of  our  Nation's  major 
health  problems. 

There  are  currently  over  5  million 
Americans  who  are  afflicted  with  dia- 
betes. Of  these  5  million,  at  least  I'/a 
million  are  unaware  that  they  have  dia- 
betes. Even  more  unfortunate  is  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease  in  our  country. 
It  is  now  growing  at  a  rate  of  nearly  9 
percent  a  year.  Diabetes  is  presently  the 
fifth  leading  cause  of  death  by  disease, 
and  the  second  leading  cause  of  blind- 
ness. Further,  diabetes  is  now  estimated 
to  be  five  times  as  common  among  young 
school-age  children  as  had  been  previ- 
ously thought. 

Of  some  encouragement  is  the  fact 
that  many  cases  of  diabetes  can  be  suc- 
cessfully treated.  Insulin,  restricted  diet, 
and  exercise  all  contribute  to  enabling  a 
diabetic  to  live  a  much  longer  and  more 
normal  life. 

And  the  future  can  hold  promise  for 
better  treatment  and  early  detection — 
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possibly  even  prevention — of  diabetes. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we  de- 
velop a  national  commitment  against 
diabetes.  This  commitment  could  most 
easily  and  logically  take  the  form  of  a 
substantially  stepped-up  program  within 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Me- 
tabolism, and  Digestive  Diseases. 

The  bill  I  have  cosponsored  this  year 
will  provide  the  catalyst  to  accomplish 
that  goal.  Briefly  stated,  the  legislation 
directs  the  establishment  of  a  national 
diabetes  program  to  expand,  intensify, 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases  concerning  dia- 
betes. Included  in  this  program  will  be 
expanded  research  obligations,  increased 
educational  efforts,  and  professional 
training  programs.  The  act  authorizes 
$25  mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1973;  $35  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974;  and  $45  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  we  need 
such  a  national  commitment  against  dia- 
betes. The  National  Diabetes  Act  of  1973 
provides  the  tools  for  the  national  com- 
mitment. I  urge  the  bill's  immediate  en- 
actment. 


HERB   KLEIN'S   SERVICE   TO 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an- 
nounced today  that  Herb  Klein,  the 
President's  Director  of  Communications 
for  the  executive  branch,  will  resign  ef- 
fective July  1  to  take  a  high  position. 
While  I  am  very  pleased  for  Metromedia 
and  for  Herb  and  his  wonderful  family, 
I  must  say  I  view  with  deep  regret  Herb's 
leaving  public  service.  No  man  has  done 
more  to  symbolize  honesty  and  integrity 
in  public  life.  He  has  been  for  all  a  shin- 
ing example  of  the  fact  that  you  can  be 
successful  and  still  not  sacrifice  your 
ideals  and  principles. 

Herb  Klein,  more  than  anyone  else, 
helped  me  to  get  started  in  political  life 
and  as  grateful  as  I  am  for  that,  I  am 
even  more  grateful  for  his  friendship  and 
counsel.  His  distinguished  career  as  a 
newspaperman  and  his  great  efforts  on 
behalf  of  President  Nixon  have  been  an 
outstanding  demonstration  of  service  to 
his  country  in  both  private  and  public 
life. 

Respected  as  a  newsman  as  well  as  a 
Government  leader.  Mr.  Klein  has  dem- 
onstrated his  tact  and  ability  to  main- 
tain his  quietness,  restraint,  and  candid- 
ness  and  it  is  perhaps  these  qualities 
which  have  endeared  him  to  newsmen 
throughout  the  country.  He  is  known  as 
the  man  who  tells  it  like  it  is. 

When  the  occasion  requires,  he  can  be 
tough.  As  press  secretary  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  Mr.  Klein  convinced  Soviet 
authorities  to  rescind  their  censorship 
directive  limiting  the  number  of  corre- 
spondents that  could  accompany  the 
Nixon  party  in  1959,  permitting  them  to 
travel  with  relative  freedom  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  Recalling  this.  President 
Nixon  asked  Mr.  Klein  to  accompany 
him  on  his  recent  trip  to  Austria,  the 


Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  Iran  13  years 
later.  Mr.  Klein  has  also  accompanied 
the  President  on  trips  to  Yugoslavia. 
Rumania,  Italy,  and  other  missions,  in- 
ternational and  domestic.  He  has  been 
on  Presidential  missions  in  26  countries. 
Earlier  this  year,  he  became  the  second 
highest  U.S.  official  to  go  to  Hanoi  on  a 
trip  during  which  Dr.  Kissinger  and  he 
conducted  negotiations  in  Laos,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  Japan,  and 
Thailand. 

The  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
President  and  Herb  Klein  gives.  I  think, 
a  clear  idea  of  the  regard  each  holds  for 
the  other.  The  President's  high  praise  is 
reserved  for  a  select  group  of  Ameri- 
cans; clearly  Herb  Klein  is  part  of  that 
group. 

The  material  follows: 

June  5,  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  President:  It  was  twenty-seven 
years  ago  when  we  first  met  in  Auiambra, 
and  throughout  the  almost  three  decades 
which  now  have  passed,  I  have  had  a  deep 
sense  of  appreciation  for  your  friendship  and 
a  wholehearted  admiration  for  your  dedica- 
tion to  the  service  of  our  country. 

These  years  have  seen  us  together  at  some 
moments  of  bitter  disappointment,  but  more 
often  I've  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  with 
you  at  moments  of  triumph — to  witness  first 
hand  your  execution  and  development  of 
decisions  which  have  and  continue  to  make 
history. 

All  these  things  make  this  the  most  dif- 
ficult letter  I  have  written,  and  yet.  because 
of  personal  considerations.  I  request  that  you 
accept  my  resignation  as  Director  of  Com- 
munications for  the  Executive  Branch,  effec- 
tive July  1.  1973. 

As  you  have  known,  pressure  has  been 
building  for  me  to  return  to  private  enter- 
prise. I  request  this  resignation  with  a  con- 
tinuous sense  of  loyalty  to  you  aiid  to  the 
principles  and  programs  you  are  building 
for  this  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  your  leadership  will 
leave  an  Indelible  stamp  on  history,  both 
internationally  and  domestically.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  to  have  had  some  part  In  assisting 
you. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  the  first  Di- 
rector of  Communications  in  United  St.ites 
history,  and  I  honestly  feel  that  we  have 
been  able  to  serve  the  American  people  well 
at  a  time  when  policies  necessarily  are  so 
complex  that  efforts  to  provide  more  Informa- 
tion are  vital  to  the  Government  process. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  full  support  you 
have  given  me,  which.  I  believe,  has  en- 
abled us  to  bring  the  White  House  closer 
to  the  editors,  publishers  and  broadcasters 
of  the  country.  We  have  also  Improved  the 
efficiency  of  Government  departments — even 
while  decreasing  the  size  of  their  public  in- 
formation forces. 

In  these  times,  a  President  must  commu- 
nicate with  the  p>eople  if  he  is  to  govern 
successfully,  and  the  size  of  your  victory  In 
November  is  proof  of  the  public  understand- 
ing of  Presidential  policy. 

I  wish  you  and  your  wonderful  family 
continued  success  In  working  toward  your 
goals  for  a  better  Nation  and  a  peaceful 
world. 

You  can  count  on  me  to  provide  personal 
assistance  to  you  or  our  Government  at  any 
time. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  Q.  Klein. 
Director   of   Communications    for    th» 
Executive  Branch. 
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June  5,  1973. 
Hon.  Herbert  O.  Klein, 
Director  of  Communications, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Herb:  It  Is  with  deepest  personal 
regret  that  I  accept  your  resignation  as  Direc- 
tor of  Communications  for  the  Executive 
Branch,  effective  July  1,  1973,  as  you  re- 
quested. I  have  known  during  the  past  year, 
of  course,  that  you  felt  It  necessary  to  leave 
Government  In  order  to  continue  your  career 
In  the  media,  and  I  am  grateful  for  your 
willingness  to  remain  in  your  position  beyond 
the  deadline  you  had  originally  set. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  watched  you  grow 
professionally  as  a  newsman  and  as  a  loyal 
friend,  who  has  performed  with  utmost  skill 
as  an  assistant  to  me,  both  in  government 
and  In  my  campaigns.  I  have  long  admired 
your  skills  and  your  loyalty,  and  It  has  come 
as  no  surprise  to  me  that  you  have  been  so 
highly  esteemed  by  both  the  media  and  by 
those  of  us  In  the  Administration. 

As  Director  of  Communications,  you  have 
contributed  enormously  to  Improving  com- 
munications skills  within  the  government. 
You  have  traveled  countless  miles  to  meet 
with  editors  and  broadcasters  In  all  fifty 
states,  discussing  with  them  this  Adminis- 
tration's approach  to  the  problems  of  the  day 
and  of  the  future.  You  have  ably  represented 
me  and  our  government  In  twenty-six  coun- 
tries. Including  all  the  nations  of  Indochina, 
the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China,  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Most  Importantly,  you  can  look 
back  on  your  term  In  office  as  one  which 
achieved  the  vital  goal  of  effectively  Inform- 
ing the  American  people  about  their  govern- 
ment. These  accomplishments  comprise  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  service  to  our  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  your  new  affilia- 
tion will  take  you  back  to  our  home  state  of 
California,  and  I  feel  certain  that  you  wUl 
continue  to  make  an  Important  contribution 
there.  Despite  your  departure  from  govern- 
ment, I  hope  we  will  maintain  the  same  close 
association  that  has  meant  so  much  to  me 
throughout  the  years. 

Pat  Joins  me  in  sending  our  warmest  best 
wishes  to  Marge  and  to  you  for  every  success 
and  happiness  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  Herb  Klein's 
biography  follows: 

The  post  of  Director  of  Communications 
for  the  Executive  Branch  was  created  by 
President  Nixon  to  provide  for  the  flow  of 
information  from  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  to  the  press  and  therefore 
the  American  public. 

The  President  created  the  post  for  his 
longtime  friend  and  associate,  Herbert  G. 
Klein,  shortly  after  his  election  in  1968.  In 
this  capacity,  Mr.  Klein  serves  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  veteran  newspaper  editor  and 
communications  expert,  Mr.  Klein  was  born 
In  Los  Angeles  and  attended  Roosevelt  High 
School  there  as  well  as  the  University  of 
Southern  California  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in   1940  with  a  B.A.   In  jourr.allsm. 

Mr.  Klein's  first  Job  was  as  a  reporter  for 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  Temple  City,  Califor- 
nia. Later,  he  Joined  the  Copley  organiza- 
tion, beginning  as  a  copy  boy  for  the  Al- 
hambra  Post- Advocate  in  1940.  After  Navy 
service  during  the  war,  he  returned  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  Alhambra  newspaper.  In 
1950  he  became  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  and  later  edi- 
torial page  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Union. 
Mr.  Klein  was  made  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  in  1959.  While  pursuing  his  career  in 
Journalism.  Mr.  Klein  took  several  leaves  of 
absence  to  assist  his  old  friend,  Richard 
Nixon,  whom  he  met  during  the  latter's  first 
Congressional  campaign  in  1946  when  both 
returned  from  World  War  II  Navy  duty. 


One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Director 
of  Communications  is  to  ensure  that  the 
news  flowing  from  the  Administration  on 
policies  is  not  limited  to  Washington.  To  this 
end,  Mr.  Klein  began  the  distribution  of 
"background  fact  sheet."  He  also  established 
regional  editorial  background  sessions  with 
the  media  and  senior  White  House  staff, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  senior  Administra- 
tion officials  and  the  President.  These  ses- 
sions have  been  held  throughout  the  country 
as  well  as  at  the  White  House.  Mr.  Klein 
has  also  coordinated  the  Information  activi- 
ties of  all  departments  of  government. 

As  he  travels  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Klein  has  frequent  meetings  with  editors 
and  publishers  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 
He  has  also  appeared  frequently  on  local 
radio  and  television  programs  as  he  visits 
cities. 

Outside  of  government,  Mr.  Klein  has 
served  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Jury,  has  been 
a  director  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  (196&-68),  and  has  been  an 
active  leader  In  the  National  Editorial  Writ- 
ers' Association,  the  Associated  Press  Manag- 
ing Editors'  Organization  and  United  Press 
International  Editors.  Mr.  Klein  has  been 
active  as  an  officer  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
national  Journalism  society.  In  California, 
his  activities  included  serving  as  an  officer 
for  the  American  Legion,  the  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  of  San  Diego,  the  La  Jolla 
Lamplighters,  a  past  president  of  the  Alham- 
bra Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  San 
Diego  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  as 
well  as  being  on  the  board  of  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  an  honorary 
Rotarlan  In  Alhambra  and  an  honorary 
Klwanian  in  San  Diego.  In  1971,  he  received 
the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Headllner  of  the 
Year  award  and  the  USC  Outstanding  Alumni 
award  In  1972. 

Mr.  Klein  Is  married  to  the  former  Mar- 
Jorle  Galbralth  of  Long  Beach,  California, 
and  has  two  married  daughters  in  Southern 
California,  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Mayne  and  Mrs. 
H.  Thomas  Howell,  and  one  grandson. 
Tommy  Howell. 


THE  HUMANE  SLAUGHTER  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  <Mr.  Gunter)  is  re- 
cognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  recently  that  requires 
all  meat  imported  into  America  to  be 
humanely  slaughtered.  This  bill,  H.R. 
8055,  is  an  amendment  to  the  1958  Hu- 
mane Slaughter  Act,  and  is  in  keeping 
with  the  purposes  and  policies  this  na- 
tion established  in  that  law. 

This  program  can  be  carried  out  with 
little,  If  any,  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
currently  has  inspectors  to  insure  that 
Imported  meat  is  prepared  in  accordance 
with  our  sanitary  standards.  Thus  the 
expansion  of  their  inspection  duties  to 
insure  humane  slaughter  should  be  eas- 
ily handled.  Furthermore,  this  measure 
would  not  bring  about  any  further  undue 
involvement  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
another  nation  since  we  already  impose 
the  aforementioned  sanitary  standards 
on  foreign  producers  in  their  slaughter- 
ing and  packing  processes. 

The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States,  the  Council  for  Livestock  Pro- 
tection, and  the  National  Committee  for 
Humane  Legislation  all  support  H.R. 
8055.  It  is  their  desire  and  mine,  to  se- 
cure the  humane  slaughter  of  all  animals 
that  are  consumed  in  the  United  States. 


SPECIAL  LEGISLATIVE  REPORT  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  19TH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranged  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  con- 
stituents have  a  "right  to  know"  about 
the  progress  we  are  making  in  Congress 
on  the  crucial  issues  facing  our  Nation. 

This  Is  one  of  a  series  of  legislative  re- 
ports I  will  be  sending  my  constituents 
to  keep  them  abreast  of  both  the  status 
of  some  of  the  crucial  issues  before  the 
Congress  and  my  activities  on  these  is- 
sues. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  reports  will 
enable  all  of  the  residents  of  the  19th 
Congressional  District  to  actively  and  ef- 
fectively participate  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  in  Washington. 

For  any  of  my  constituents  who  have 
comments  on  these  or  other  matters  of 
concern,  the  locations  of  my  offices  fol- 
low: 

Washington:  230  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515;  202- 
225-4365. 

Harlem-East  Harlem:  144  W.  125th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027;  212-866- 
8600. 

West  Side  Legislative  Center.  720  Co- 
lumbus Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10025; 
212-662-2200. 

The  report  follows: 

Legislative  Reports 

thb  fight  against  u.s.  support  for 
south   africa 

On  Wednesday,  May  23.  I  moved  In  the 
House  to  prohibit  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  from  spending  any 
U.S.  funds  for  spaceflight  tracking  In  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa.  The  more  than  100 
votes  my  effort  received  was  an  encouraging 
sign  that  the  Congress  is  finally  starting  to 
realize  the  immorality  of  this  arrangement. 

The  situation  Is  so  bad  that  the  South 
Africa  Government  refuses  to  allow  Blacks  In 
professional  Jobs  or  training  courses  con- 
ducted totally  at  NASA's  (American  taxpay- 
ers') expense.  This  Is  In  line  with  the  South 
African  Government's  national  discrimina- 
tory training  policies  for  Blacks. 

The  59  Blacks  employed  at  the  large  Jo- 
hannesburg tracking  station  make  up  23  per- 
cent of  that  labor  force.  They  receive  only  5 
percent  of  the  salaries,  3  percent  of  the  pen- 
sions, and  no  medical  benefits  at  all. 

Our  government's  support  of  this  station  is 
also  support  for  the  overall  racist  apartheid 
system.  This  support  continues  In  Rhodesia 
and  Portugal,  as  well  as  South  Africa  despite 
tlie  United  Nations'  vot«s  against  such  sup- 
port. Our  continuing  willingness  to  support 
apartheid  leads  one  to  wonder  whether  this 
Is  the  system  Mr.  Nixon  had  in  mind  when 
he  spoke  on  television  recently  of  his  goals 
for  American  society. 

Even  NASA's  spokesmen  have  admitted 
that  the  obstacles  created  at  the  station  by 
the  apartheid  system  certainly  would  not 
meet  NASA's  own  guidelines  for  operation. 
Further.  NASA's  claim  that  the  Johai.nes- 
burg  location  is  the  best  for  deep  space 
tracking  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  an 
obvious  fabrication.  Johannesburg  Is  in  the 
north  of  South  Africa.  Locations  In  Nambia, 
lesotho,  Swaziland  and  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public are  equally  well  located,  and  some  are 
even  farther  south.  None  of  these  nations 
have  a  national  policy  of  discrimination,  seg- 
regation and  oppression. 

It  Is  definitely  time  for  this  government 
to  stop  all  of  its  efforts  to  support  or  generate 
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racism  at  home  and  abroad.  I  will  continue 
efforts  legislatively,  like  the  tracking  station 
amendment,  and  in  every  other  way  at  my 
disposal  to  make  our  government  responsive 
to  the  moral  outrage  expressed  against  legal- 
ized racism  by  concerned  Americans,  and 
most  of  the  world  community. 

HOtlSING 

Despite  court  suits,  an  avalanche  of  maU 
and  direct  demands  from  me,  as  well  as 
others  members  of  Congress,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  end  the  freeze 
on  funds  for  Federally  subsidized  housing 
programs. 

The  few  cracks  In  the  ice,  such  as  the  HUD 
decision  to  begin  considering  applications 
already  submitted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Urban  Development  Corporation,  still  do  not 
even  begin  to  meet  the  critical  demand  for 
good  quality,  low  and  moderate  rent  housing. 

Legislation  I  have  Introduced  would  order 
the  President  and  HUD  to  start  funding  proj- 
ects again.  Other  measures  I  have  Intro- 
duced in  this  area  would  require  a  full  hear- 
ing before  a  public  housing  tenant  could  be 
evicted,  Increased  rent  supplements  for  fam- 
ilies with  numerous  children,  and  remove 
the  15  percent  limit  on  the  amount  of  the 
bousing  assistance  budget  that  can  go  to  any 
one  state. 

I  have  also  proposed  that  urban  renewal 
agencies  be  required  to  make  sure  dlslocatees 
have  first  priority  for  housing  In  redeveloped 
areas,  that  State  and  local  agencies  be  pro- 
hibited from  discriminating  against  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  in  planning  and 
development  and  that  a  new  revolving  fund 
be  established  to  provide  low-Interest  loans 
for  more  of  this  housing. 

Another  measure  I  have  Introduecd  would 
lift  the  lid  en  subsidies  under  the  236  pro- 
gram. 

These  measures  are  all  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  chaired  by  Rep. 
Wright  Patman.  I  will  be  urging  that  Com- 
mittee to  give  immediate  consideration  to  all 
of  these  measures.  If  you  wish  to  support 
these  proposals,  please  write  to  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Committee  urging  him  to  sched- 
ule hearings  on  these  bills. 

CEO    AND    LEGAL   SERVICES 

The  Nixon  Administration  and  OEO  Di- 
rector Howard  Phillips  have  continued  their 
callous  destruction  of  community  action 
programs  despite  a  Federal  Court  order  that 
the  dismantlement  be  halted. 

I  have  therefore  doubled  my  efforts  to  push 
for  passage  of  the  "Econonilc  Opportunity 
Compliance  Act"  I  introduced  In  the  House 
with  25  Congressional  co-sponsors.  This  pro- 
posal Is  before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  a  member. 

If  passed,  this  bill  (H.J.  Res.  385)  would  be 
a  Congressional  order  to  the  Administration 
and  Phillips  to  stop  the  destruction  of  OEO. 
If  Nixon  and  PhUUps  chose  to  ignore  this 
directive,  I  and  other  concerned  Congressmen 
and  Senators  would  be  in  a  strong  position 
to  begin  action  to  remove  them  both  from 
office  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee recently  approved  a  bill  creating  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  While  this  bill  does  not 
meet  some  of  the  goals  In  this  area  that  I 
and  other  supporters  of  this  vital  program 
have  envisioned,  it  represents  a  major  step 
toward  getting  affirmative  action  on  this  is- 
sue in  this  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

As  this  bin  moves  through  the  rest  of  the 
Congressional  pipeline,  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  make  sure  the  finished  product  Is  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  the  top  quality  free 
legal  services  that  the  poor  of  our  community 
and  throughout  America  needs  so  desper- 
ately. 

SOCIAL    SERVICES 

The  Joint  efforts  of  more  than  100  Con- 
gressmen, including  myself,  over  200,000  citi- 
zens who  wrote  to  HEW,  and  the  hundreds 
of  other  citizen  pressures  that  were  aimed  at 


liberalizing  the  oppressive  HEW  Social  Serv- 
ices regulations  have  met  with  some  success. 

Such  areas  as  private  contributions,  pay- 
ment scales,  and  services  eligible  for  Federal 
reimbursement  were  Improved  in  the  April 
version  of  the  regulations  as  compared  with 
those  originally  released  In  January.  But 
there  are  still  large  sections  of  the  regula- 
tions that  simply  amount  to  an  attempt  to 
strangle  services  to  the  nation's  disadvan- 
taged. 

Since  most  of  these  regulations  go  Into 
effect  on  July  1  of  this  year,  we  can  not  afford 
to  slacken  our  pressure  on  HEW.  Services 
from  successful  programs  lUce  New  York 
State's  Welfare  Education  Project  would  be 
taken  away  from  public  assistance  recipients. 
Our  entire  society  will  be  the  loser  If  this 
is  allowed  to  happen. 

I  have  communicated  my  demands  to  HEW 
Secretary  Weinberger  that  he  stop  to>ing 
with  the  poor  through  the  administrative 
trickery  of  these  regulations.  A  coalition  of 
concerned  Congressmen,  Including  myself, 
is  working  to  get  action  In  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  turning  proposed  model 
social  services  regulations  Into  law.  This 
would  nullify  Weinberger's  regulations. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  this  area,  please 
communicate  your  feelings  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Its  chairman. 
Representative  Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas. 
and  Secretary  Weinberger. 

CITIZEN    EFFORTS 

Faced  with  the  massive  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration attack  on  the  nation's  human  serv- 
ices programs,  I  Joined  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  in 
calling  a  National  Mobilization  meeting  in 
Washington  earlier  this  year.  Its  purpose  was 
to  focus  the  efforts  of  groups  and  Individ- 
uals from  across  the  country  on  efforts  under- 
way to  combat  the  Nixon  actions. 

A  broad  new  coalition  of  groups  came  to- 
gether shortly  after  this  meeting  to  form  the 
Coalition  for  Human  Needs  and  Budget  Pri- 
orities. Such  diverse  groups  as  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  Farmers  Union,  Operation  PUSH  and 
SCLC,  Common  Cause,  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization, the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  and  many  more  Joined  under  one 
banner. 

The  Chairman  Is  Henry  Maler,  Mayor  of 
Milw  aukee,  Wise,  and  the  Executive  Director 
Is  Barbara  Williams,  former  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Rep.  Ron  Dellums  of  California. 

This  and  other  organizations  across  Amer- 
ica have  been  carrying  out  local  actions, 
massive  lobbying  efforts  and  citizen  educa- 
tion projects  aimed  at  reversing  the  danger- 
ous social  and  political  motion  of  this  na- 
tion toward  the  conservative  right. 

Seldom  before  in  American  history  have 
groups  and  Individuals  with  such  diverse 
areas  of  Interest  come  together  with  Just  one 
focus.  That  focus  Is  placing  America  back 
on  the  track  towards  meeting  human  needs 
first.  Instead  of  corporate  or  military  needs. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  part  of  the  ac- 
tivities in  Washington  that  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Coalition  and  the  strengthening 
of  other  groups  and  coalitions  by  making 
them  aware  that  they  are  not  alone  in  this 
fight. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  the  work  of  the 
Coalition  for  Human  Needs  and  Budge^  Pri- 
orities, or  want  information  on  similar 
groups,  the  Coalition  can  be  reached  at  1717 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005;  telephone  202-462-flOOO. 

OLDER     AMERICANS 

Despite  the  obstacles  placed  in  our  path 
by  the  Nixon  Administration,  the  Congress 
has  taken  meaningful  steps  to  provide  the 
necessary  Federal  support  for  America's 
senior  citizens. 

The  near-unanimous  Conpresslonal  pas- 
sage of  the  Older  Americans  Act  sent  a  clear 
message  to  President  Nixon  that  he  would  be 


foolish  to  attempt  to  veto  the  bill,  as  he  did 
In  the  last  Congress. 

Community  centers,  library  facilities, 
medical  research  into  the  aging  process,  hot 
meal  programs,  and  post-retirement  educa- 
tional and  work  projects  for  older  Americans 
became  law  when  the  President  finally  signed 
this  nearly  $2  billion  package. 

The  legislative  proposals  I  am  sponsoring 
to  exempt  Social  Security  benefits  Increases 
from  Income  considerations  for  other  assist- 
ance programs,  to  provide  a  $5,000  minimum 
income  level  for  elderly  couples  and  a  S3,750 
floor  for  elderly  Individuals  are  all  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  will  be  doing  everything  In  my  power 
to  get  quick  action  on  these  proposals.  If  you 
wish  to  offer  your  views  or  support  for  these 
proposals,  please  contact  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  or  Its  Chairman,  Repre- 
sentative Mills,  at  1102  Longworth  House  Of- 
fice BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC.  20515. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE 

"Tistop  priority  for  my  efforts  In  Congress 
and  \  for  much  of  America  has  been  the 
creation  of  the  strongest  possible  system  of 
National  Health  Insurance. 

Not  only  could  such  a  system  relieve  much 
of  the  health  care  burden  now  carried  by 
senior  citizens,  but  also  enable  the  poor  to 
have,  for  the  flrst  time,  truly  decent  health 
services. 

The  proposals  I  am  sponsoring  in  this  area, 
along  with  all  the  other  major  national 
health  care  bills,  are  before  the  House  Way* 
and  Means  Committee,  chaired,  as  I  have 
said  previously,  by  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills.  I  will 
be  working  for  quick  action. 

ABORTION 

Despite  a  clear  statement  from  the  Supreme 
Court  that  abortion  Is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  a  woman  and  her  doctor,  some  persona 
in  Congress  and  the  nation  continue  to  push 
for  Government  Interference  in  this  per- 
sonal medical  area. 

I  have,  and  will  continue  to  vigorously  re- 
sist any  efforts  on  the  part  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  citizens  to  force  their  views  on  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

Limits  on  the  accessibility  of  abortion  rep- 
resent an  attack  on  the  individual's  freedom 
of  choice,  particularly  for  the  low  Income 
woman  who  lacks  access  to  adequate  family 
planning.   This   freedom  cannot   be  eroded. 

THE    EXECUTIVE    BRANCH    VERSUS    THE    CONGRESS 
AND  THE  PEOPLE 

Watergate  has  revealed  the  arrogance  and 
corruption  in  the  Nixon  Administration.  On 
the  bright  side,  recent  votes  against  Nixon's 
Southeast  Asia  policies  indicate  that  Water- 
gate may  have  shaken  the  conscience  of  some 
of  the  President's  former  blind  followers  In 
Congress. 

I  have  called  on  all  members  of  Congress 
to  Join  me  in  overturning,  once  and  for  all, 
this  Administration's  attacks  on  the  Con- 
stitutional foundations  of  our  Government. 

Measures  I  have  sponsored  aimed  at  this 
goal  have  included  a  bill  forbidding  any  im- 
poundment of  appropriated  funds  without 
the  specific  approval  of  Congress.  Rep.  Claude 
Pepper  of  Florida  and  I  have  also  Introduced 
a  resolution  to  create  a  special  House  com- 
mittee to  see  if  the  President's  role  In  the 
events  surrounding  the  Watergate  bugging 
and  Its  subsequent  coverup  constitutes 
grounds  for  impeachment. 

These  measures  are  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  chaired  by  Rep.  Ray  Madden  of 
Indiana 

Other  bills  1  have  sponsored  in  this  area 
include  a  prohibition  against  any  future 
U.S.  overseas  military  involvement  without 
definite  Congressional  approval,  and  an  order 
to  tlie  President  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia  immediately.  These 
proposals  are  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  chaired  by  Rep.  Thomas 
Morgan  of  Pennsylvania, 
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Congress,  too.  has  need  of  improved  prl- 
onties  The  human  needs  of  this  nation  have, 
for  too  long,  gone  unmet.  I  therefore  Intro- 
duced H.  Con.  Res.  216,  the  National  Priorities 
resolution,  in  the  House. 

This  bill  calls  for  tax  reform  and  Defense 
spending  cuts  which  would  yield  an  addi- 
tional $6-$7  billion  for  the  Treasury.  These 
funds  would  be  spent  for  the  health,  edu- 
cational, and  other  domestic  needs  so  press- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  nation  and  the  19th 
Congressional  District.  Sen.  Humphrey  has 
introduced  the  same  bill  In  the  Senate. 

Mv-  proposal  is  before  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  chaired  by  Rep.  William 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania.  If  you  are  In- 
terested in  offering  your  views  on  It,  con- 
tact the  Committee's  chairman. 
MASS    TRANsrr 

The  ludicrous  subway  fare  increases  now 
being  discussed  by  the  New  York  Transit  Au- 
thority would,  if  implemented,  make  it  too 
costly  for  many  of  the  residents  of  our  com- 
munity even  to  travel  to  and  from  work. 
These  Increases  would  Increase  the  already 
heavy  burden  on  our  community's  ix>or  who 
have  no  hope  of  finding  alternate  means  of 
transportation. 

In  addition,  such  Increaises  make  no  sense 
since  ihey  result  in  less  rldershlp  and  less 
Income  for  the  subway  system. 

The  only  realistic  Federal  response  to  this 
situation  is  Federal  subsidization  of  finan- 
cially troubled  urban  mass  transit  systems. 

If  the  final  version  of  the  Highway  Act  does 
not  open  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  mass 
transit  subsidies,  I  will  Immediately  press  for 
quick  action  on  mass  transit  legislation.  This 
would  be  aimed  specifically  at  providing  the 
funds  needed  to  keep  transit  in  New  Tork 
and  the  rest  of  America's  cities  alive. 

Approaches  such  as  cost-sharing  by  the 
other  municipalities  in  the  New  "York  City 
area  should  be  planned  until  Federal  assist- 
ance can  be  gotten. 


Item  748.40  has  therefore  created  a 
contrast  in  tariffs  for  component  parts 
and  finished  products  that  is  clearly  un- 
usual. On  the  one  hand,  raw  waterfowl 
feathers  and  downs  must  pay  a  rate  of 
duty  of  15  percent,  but  sleeping  bags 
made  of  such  materials  pay  less  than 
half — 7  percent.  Finished  products,  rep- 
resenting higher  processed  and  labor 
value,  merit  a  higher  impwrt  tariff  than 
unfinished  or  raw  imported  products. 

A  20-percent  duty  has  obtained  on 
item  186.10  principally  since  1951.  The 
duty  was  lowered  to  15  percent  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Kennedy  trade  agreements 
and  has  remained  at  that  level  to  the 
present.  The  duty  on  manufactured  arti- 
cles made  principally  from  the  same 
item  have,  as  a  result  of  trade  agree- 
ments, dropped  to  17  percent,  to  15  per- 
cent and,  at  present,  7  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  remove  the 
15-percent  tariff  on  raw,  uncleaned  and 
unprocessed  feathers  and  down  and  will 
enable  those  firms  importing  these  items 
to  compete  more  equitably  with  im- 
ported, finished  products  consisting,  in 
chief,  of  such  feathers  and  doiprn. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  to  provide 
these  U.S.  importers  with  a  legislative 
vehicle  on  which  to  testify  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  which 
committee,  I  presume,  this  bill  will  be 
referred. 


EQUITY  IN  TARIFF  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prcvioiLs  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  "Mr.  Carey)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  provides  a  ve- 
hicle for  legislative  discussion  concern- 
ing an  example  of  tariff  inequity  in  the 
schedules  as  they  are  presently  consti- 
tuted. I  speak  specifically  of  item  186.10, 
whirh  covers  raw  and  uncleaned  or  un- 
processed feathers  and  down. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Feature  &  Down  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  after  having  been  .shown  that 
workers  and  firms  in  Brooklyn  could  be 
adversely  affected  v/ere  there  no  effort 
to  correct  this  tariff  inequity. 

The  present  tariff  for  importation  of 
these  it3m.s  is  15  percent.  This  rate  is  be- 
ing and  has  been  paid  since  1962  by  the 
15  coni^erns  in  Brooklyn.  NY.,  which  im- 
port, along  with  other  firms,  75  percent 
o*^  US    demand  for  feathers  rnd  down. 

Most  finished  items  made  with  water- 
fowl feathers  and  down  are  separately 
cla.s£ified  in  Tariff  Schedules.  Pillows, 
for  examole.  are  classified  under  item 
727.80,  with  a  rate  of  15  percent.  Item 
748.40.  however,  which  carries  a  rate  of 
duty  of  7  percent  ad  valorem,  covers  "ar- 
ticles not  specifically  provided  for  of 
feathers"  and  in  1964,  this  item  was  held 
by  the  Customs  Bureau  to  include  such 
articles  in  chief  value  of  feathers  and 
down  as  sleeping  bags. 


MORE  ON  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Fulton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy 
crisis  which  grips  this  Nation  is  no  longer 
an  oft-told  story  of  isolated  shortages.  It 
is  today  a  general  publtc  outrage  at  the 
tiemendous  inconveniences  caused  by 
this  disgraceful  situation  coupled  with 
continued  expressions  of  fear  that  the 
strategy  behind  this  so-called  energy  fuel 
shortage  is  a  push  for  an  outrageous  in- 
crease in  the  consumer  cost  of  fuel,  an 
outrageous  increase  in  con.sumer  gasoline 
and  motor  oil  taxes  or  both. 

Just  this  past  weekend  the  radio  news 
reported  that  a  California  service  station 
operator,  rather  than  limit  the  amount 
of  gisoline  per  customer,  decided  to  sell 
each  purchaser  all  he  wanted  at  the  un- 
conscionable price  of  81  cents  per  gallon 
of  regular  and  91  cents  per  gallon  of  high 
test  This  speaks  for  itself.  What  more 
comment  is  required? 

Meanvihile.  in  my  own  district,  not 
only  private  motorists  are  having  to  shop 
for  motor  fuel,  because  of  "sold  out"  signs 
but  a  major  metropolitan  government  is 
threatened  with  a  stoppage,  becau.se  of 
the  fuel  shortage. 

Unless  it  can  get  new  supplies  from  its 
distributor  the  metropolitan  government 
of  Na.shviile-Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  is 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  running  out 
of  gasoline  by  .A.ugust  or  September.  This 
will  affect  not  only  regular  operations, 
but  possibly  our  schoolbuses  next  Sep- 
temter.  the  Nashville  Transit  s.vstem,  and 
potentially  other  vital  transportation 
ser\ices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  schoolbus  situation 
is  outlined  in  an  article  which  appeared 


in  the  May  31.  1973,  edition  of  the  Nash- 
ville Termessean  entitled  "School  Bus 
Gas  Bidders  Don't  Exist,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
Sutherland.  I  include  this  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  who,  if 
they  have  not  seen  this  specter  of  short- 
age rise  in  their  own  districts,  may  be 
faced  with  it  soon: 

School  Bus  Gas  Bidders  Do  Not  Exist 

(By  Prank  Sutherland) 
The  Metro  Board  of  Education  tried  to  buy 
two  million  gallons  of  gasoline  yesterday, 
but  found  no  takers,  leaving  the  board  pon- 
dering how  It  will  operate  school  buses  next 
fall. 

School  officials  opened  bids  at  3  p.m.  yes- 
terday, but  each  sealed  envelope  opened  said 
"no  bid." 

The  school  system  was  the  second  major 
casulty  In  Nashville  In  the  gasoline  short- 
age crisis.  Last  week,  the  Nashville  Transit 
Co.  encountered  difficulty  In  Its  attempts  to 
purchase  gasoline. 

In  addition  to  the  gasoline,  Metro  schools 
advertised  bids  for  300,000  gallons  of  dlesel 
fuel.  Only  a  partial  bid  for  just  114.000  gallons 
was  received  from  Gulf  OH  Co. 

School  officials  said  they  will  assess  their 
alternatives  and  present  a  report  to  the  board 
at  its  next  meeting. 

When  asked  about  the  possible  effects  of  a 
gasoline  shortage  on  busing  next  year,  Asst. 
Supt.  Bill  Wise  said,  "of  course,  we  can't 
guarantee  it,  but  we  will  go  to  whatever  ex- 
tent necessary  to  provide  transportation  this 
fall." 

He  said  better  Information  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  gas  shortage  should  be  available 
In  about  a  month.  He  added  that  the  school 
system  would  be  In  a  better  position  to  pur- 
chase gas  after  the  summer  vacation  rush. 

Prank  Cowherd,  assistant  purchasing  agent 
for  the  board,  said  one  option  Is  to  attempt 
to  seek  another  set  of  bids  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  for  fewer  gallons. 

Yesterday's  bid  was  for  one  year's  supply, 
but  it  Included  options  of  providing  gas  for 
six  months  or  three  months. 

"We  may  have  to  go  down  to  two  months 
or  one  month."  Cowherd  said. 

Carlisle  Beasley.  Jr..  director  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  school  system,  said  he  now  has 
27,000  gallons  of  gas — enough  to  complete 
this  school  year  and  probably  to  take  care  of 
maintenance  vehicles  during  the  summer. 

"There  is  the  possibility  that  If  we  ran  a 
heavy  maintenance  schedule,  we  could  have' 
an  acute  shortage  this  summer,"  Beasley 
said. 

"We  won't  have  enough  to  go  through 
September." 

Last  year,  the  school  system  advertised 
for  one  million  gallons  of  gas  for  the  current 
flsca:  year.  Shell  Oil  Co.  was  the  low  bidder 
at  12.65  cents  per  gallon.  Six  other  bidders 
sought  the  contract  at  that  time. 

Yesterday,  four  companies.  Gulf,  Chevron, 
Texaco  and  Atlantic  Rltchfleld,  responded  to 
the  bid  Invitations,  but  all  said  they  could 
not  bid  on  gasoline. 

School  officials  privately  were  expecting 
at  least  some  bids,  with  an  Increase  In  price 
of  about  six  cents  per  gallon. 

State  government,  which  plans  to  purchase 
10  million  gallons  of  gasoline,  delayed  its 
bid  opening  Tuesday  In  order  to  give  the  oil 
companies  more  time  to  prepare  bids. 

Gulf's  bid  for  114.000  gallons  of  dlesel  fuel 
was  12.17  cents  per  gallon,  which  Is  a  "good 
price."  Cowherd  said.  Last  year's  price  with 
Gulf  was  11.15  cents.  He  said  a  decision  will 
be  made  later  whether  to  accept  yesterday's 
partial  bid. 

Beasley  said  that  as  a  stop-gap  measure. 
he  will  determine  how  much  gas  the  school 
system  still  can  purchase  under  its  million 
gallon  contract  with  Shell.  Then  he  said  he 
will  consider  Instructing  his  school  bus  drlv- 
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ers  to  fill  their  tanks  before  parking  them 
for  the  summer,  a  practice  they  have  not 
followed  in  the  past.  He  said  he  also  will 
seek  to  fill  the  board's  storage  tanks  to  the 
brim  before  the  contract  with  Shell  termi- 
nates at  the  end  of  June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  draie 
little  if  anything  to  avert  this  problem 
or  alleviate  the  fuel  shortage.  Must  we 
run  out  before  we  act? 


A  HOME  FOR  THE  AIR  FORCE  EN- 
LISTED MEN'S  WIDOWS  AND  DE- 
PENDENTS 

( Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  provide  property 
to  construct  and  develop  facilities  for  Air 
Force  enlisted  men's  widows  and  depend- 
ents. The  proposed  development  is  to  be 
similar  to  the  Air  Force  Village  for  re- 
tired Air  Force  officer's  widows  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  the  Army  Distaff 
Home  in  Washington,  D.C.  A  nominal 
fee  will  be  paid  for  the  property. 

The  Enlisted  Men's  Widows  and  De- 
pendents Home  Foundation,  Inc.,  is  a 
nonprofit  charitable  organization  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  resi- 
dence for  widows  and  dependents  of  re- 
tired Air  Force  enlisted  men.  a  home 
where  they  can  live  in  comfort  and  secu- 
rity in  their  later  years  with  Air  Force 
oriented  residents  of  similar  interests. 
Younger  widows  and  their  minor  de- 
pendent children  will  be  accepted  on  a 
temporary  basis  immediately  following 
their  husband's  death  and  wives  of  POW/ 
MIA  will  be  accepted  on  a  need  basis. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  wife  of  the 
military  man  has  partaken  of  his  glories 
and  shared  his  hardships.  From  the 
founding  of  our  country,  the  wife  has 
played  an  integral  part  in  the  life  of 
servicemen.  She  has  served  with  him  on 
lonely  outposts  and  traveled  with  him 
throughout  the  world.  When  he  served 
our  country  in  foreign  lands  to  which  she 
could  not  go,  she  maintained  a  home  and 
raised  a  family.  When  traveling  with 
him,  she  made  a  home,  often  under  dif- 
ficult circumstances  and  demonstrated  to 
others  the  many  good  sides  of  the  Ameri- 
can family. 

Foremost  among  the  immediate  objec- 
tives of  the  foundation  was  to  locate  a 
suitable  site  for  the  development  of  the 
foundation's  facilities.  Considering  the 
relative  age  and  economic  status  of  par- 
ticipants, it  was  agreed  that  a  site  on  or 
near  an  active  military  installation  would 
offer  many  advantages  to  the  organiza- 
tion. A  survey  of  Air  Force  installations 
indicated  that  Eglin  Air  Force  Base 
would  be  an  ideal  site  for  the  home.  The 
excellent  climate  and  economic  environ- 
ment were  major  contributing  factors  in 
the  site  selection.  Elgin  AFB  is  an  area  of 
722  square  miles  or  460,575  acres.  The 
boundaries  in  several  locations  are  un- 
even and  a  recent  Executive  order  sur- 
vey indicated  a  requirement  of  adjust- 
ment of  base  boundaries.  The  site  se- 
lected for  development  of  the  foundation 
IS  a  protrusion  of  base  boundaries  the 
severance  of  which  would  not  Interfere 
with  the  Air  Force  mission. 


The  site  is  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
reservation  and  in  a  locale  suitable  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  proximity  to  a  hos- 
pital, a  commissary,  and  other  field  fa- 
cilities. The  site  is  adjacent  to  State 
Highway  85,  is  elevated  and  dry  with  all 
coimty  utilities.  The  site  consists  of  79 
acres  which  is  considered  necessary  for 
current  building  plans  and  to  accommo- 
date future  growth.  To  obtain  a  loan  for 
actual  construction,  it  will  be  essential 
for  the  foundation  to  have  title  to  the 
property.  The  bill  provides  for  a  token 
payment  of  $20,000.  This  is  substantially 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  but  it 
represents  a  return  to  the  Government  of 
many  times  more  than  the  original  cost 
of  approximately  $1  per  acre. 

The  present  planning  is  to  offer  the 
residents  a  choice  of  an  efficiency,  one- 
or  two-bedroom  apartment;  complete 
with  a  community  center  and  recrea- 
tional facilities;  a  chapel,  a  library,  and 
an  on-premises  infirmary  and  related 
treatment. 

The  home  will  operate  on  a  nonprofit 
basis  and  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting 
of  active  duty  and  retired  Air  Force 
NCO's  and  civilians  will  administer  the 
Home  Foundation.  The  board  solicits 
contributions  from  all  mihtary  members, 
active  and  retired,  members  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Air  Force  and  Air  National 
Guard.  NCO  wives  clubs,  private  founda- 
tions, associations,  fraternal  groups,  and 
private  citizens.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  ruled  that  gifts  to  the  foun- 
dation are  charitable  deductions  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purposes.  Occupants  who 
can  afford  to  do  so  will  be  charged  for 
maintenance  and  operating  expenses  on 
a  pro  rata  basis.  Widows  and  others  who 
require  financial  help  will  be  given  as- 
sistance to  the  extent  necessary  and 
within  available  resources  to  enable  them 
to  reside  in  the  home. 

Although  applications  for  residence 
are  not  being  taken  at  this  time,  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  firmly  established 
certain  eligibility  requirements. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  received 
maximum  cooperation  and  assistance 
from  the  Air  Force  and  feels  the  foim- 
dation  is  a  part  of  the  Air  Force  family 
and  shares  the  philosophy  that  "The 
Air  Force  takes  care  of  their  own." 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  will  be 
a  warm  and  gracious  gesture  toward 
helping  to  establish  a  home  for  widows 
and  dependents  of  our  retired  Air  Force 
enlisted  men.  I  urge  your  support. 


instrumental  in  the  battle  to  create  the 
legislation  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  and 
the  landmark  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  the  Wilderness  Act,  and  other 
conservation  legislation  that  helped  earn 
him  Presidential  citations  from  Messrs. 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  Joe.  he  will 
be  remembered  as  the  "sportsman's 
Sportsman."  His  love  for  hunting  and 
fishing  proved  to  be  the  catalyst  in  his 
fight  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of 
this  Nation.  His  respected  abilities  with 
a  fly  rod  were  well  known,  as  was  his 
marksmanship  in  the  field. 

In  recognition  of  his  never-ending 
endeavors  on  behalf  of  sportsmen  and 
conservationists,  Joe  received  countless 
awards,  among  them — the  Izaak  Walton 
League's  highest  award,  the  Foimder's 
Award;  the  National  WUdlife  Federa- 
tion's Distinguished  Service  Award;  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Con- 
servation Service  Award. 

From  1957  until  his  recent  death.  Mr. 
Penfold  served  as  the  Washington  rep- 
resentative and  conservation  director  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  His 
leadership  had  a  tremendous  bearing 
on  the  policies  and  operations  of 
this  sports-minded,  conservation-ori- 
ented organization. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  know  Joe  Pen- 
fold  for  many  years.  We  were  steadfast 
allies  on  many  issues  and  worthy  adver- 
saries on  others.  Fortunately,  our  dis- 
agreements were  always  overshadowed 
by  our  mutual  love  for  the  great  outdoors 
and  simply  the  manner  in  which  our 
objectives  were  to  be  achieved. 

Joe  Penfold's  impact  on  outdoor  sports 
and  conservation  in  this  country  was 
monumental  and  he  will  be  long  re- 
membered in  the  conservation  move- 
ment. I  hope  a  man  can  be  foimd  with 
Joe's  integrity,  dedication,  ideals,  and 
fortitude  to  assume  the  vacant  post  of 
leadership  in  the  great  organization  he 
leaves  and  in  this  most  crucial  battle  in 
our  national  life. 


,  RESEARCH  REPORT  ON  RHODESIAN 
CHROME 


CONSERVATIONISTS     MOURN     THE 
PASSING  OF  JOSEPH  W.  PENFOLD 

•  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments and  dedication  of  the  late 
Joseph  W.  Penfold,  noted  conser\'ationist 
and  sportsman  who  passed  away  on  May 
25. 

To  the  general  public,  Joe  Penfold  will 
be  best  remembered  for  his  influence  on, 
and  contributions  to,  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Commission.  He  and  a  group  of 
other  conservation-minded  people  were 


'Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  eiven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent research  report  on  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  issue  by  five  Washinsrton  collese 
students  has  been  published  by  the 
United  Nations  Association,  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  as  highly  informative  reading 
for  anyone  interested  in  the  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  White  House 
did   nothing   to   oppose   the   Rhodesian 
chrome  amendment  of  1971  even  thoueh 
the  amendment  reversed  the  administra- 
tion's stated  policy  of  adherence  to  U.N. 
economic    sanctions    against    Rhodesia. 
The    research    report     contains    some 
alarming  evidence  suggesting  that  the 
Whit*  House  actually  favored  the  Rho- 
desian   chrome    amendment    and    that 
hieh-level  State  Department  officials  ac- 
cordingly backed  away  from  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment,  leaving;  only  a 
nominal  low-level  lobbying  effort  to  go 
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♦v,.^.,rr»,    fV.o    matinn.;    nf    nnnosine    the  Background  Pacts:   The  real  rise  In  U.S.  those   subjected   to   wiretapping   and   other 

through    <^e    motions    of    opposing    ine  ^^^^^^  j^^  g^^j^t  chrome  ore  took  place  not  forms   of   clandestine    investigation   during 

amendment  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  °^^^^  ^^  Rhodeslan  sanctions  were  imposed  prior  Administrations. 

The  research  report  buUds  a  convmc-  ^^^  between  1962  and  1964,  while  Rhodeslan  At  my  request  the  President  has  agreed 

me;  case  against  a  number  of  widely  held  ^^^  ^^  readily  available  to  U.S.  Industries,  to  make  public  certain  preliminary  statistics 

assumptions   concerning  the   Rhodeslan  During  that  two  year  period,  soviet  exports  and   to  have  completed  over  the  next  few 

chrome  issue,  reaching  the  conclusions  rose  670  percent;  Rhodeslan  exports.  6  per-  weeks,  a  more  detailed  survey  of  national 

;t„t/ereSes"  t»%  sane-  [^^f.^roTl'^l^Vrti^^^tTS.  ^t^^l^^'^r^^^^^^^ 

tions  were  not  responsible  for  making  the  *°  "°°^,  *°f  J J,'^"^^  65  343  nty  interests  and  the  constitutional  rights 

Soviet  Union  a  major  supplier  of  chro-  ^"^'^"^*;^trn-W  sifct^^^^^^^^  caused  a  Dra-  of  any  of  those  who  were  or  may  be  under  m- 

mite  to  the  United  States:  third,  resump-  j^atTcTl^e  in  chrome  ore  Prices.  vestlgatlon.          ,    .    ,       ,         „       , 

tion  of  Rhodeslan  chromite  imports  does  ^^'i^^JJotind  FactsT  Several  marketing  fac-  W^"e  the  use  of  wiretaps  for  national  secu- 

not  reduce  our  dependence  on  the  Soviet  to^  pulhed  chrome  ore  prices  upward  since  "^  '^^^r^^^  ve^7  u  d'^fnls^ed  u^nde; 

union:    fourth,    dramatic    increases    in  1964.  and  have  continued  through  1972    In  l^^^^.^'lZ^^llf^^^ll  t^'^Tu% 

chrome  ore  prices  have  not  been  caused  particular,  stainless  steel  production  has  risen  J^^  J^  Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 

by  U.N.  sanctions:   fifth.  U.N.  sanctions  dramatically  in  Europe  and  Japan  over  the  ^.^^  reduced  under  Attorney  General  Ramsey 

have  not  damaged  the  American  ferro-  past  lO  years  and  ha^  ^f "=^,'1  *^^  Pff=,^^^°'  ciark.  and  remains  today  in  the  first  years 

rhmmium  industrv  metallurgical  chromite  to  rise  accordingly.  ^  ^  ^  one-haU  the  level  of 

•VSfiS  Sudentswho  prepared  the  re-  Any  allegation  that  UN  Rhodeslan  sanctions  ^^^^^i/to  mid-1960s. 

The  nve  StuaerilS  ^"°  P^^Pf/j","^  '  ,„  caused  a  rise  in  chrome  ore  prices  Is  econom-  ""5=  "^  '  President  to  allow  this  In- 
port  were  painstakmgly  thorough  in  then  ^^^^^^  unfounded.  During  the  period  of  the  ^.r^^^^^^  tcf  be  made  pubuc  f or  these  rea- 
research,  even  including  a  highly  scien  sanctions,  in  fact,  the  rate  of  chrome  ore  ^^.  p^^^^  ^^^^  absence  of  this  information 
tific  chapter  entitled.  "A  Primer  on  p^ice  increase  has  lessened.  jg  leaving  the  public  with  the  false  Impres- 
Chrome."  The  96-page  report  is  based  on  Assumption— UN  Sanctions  Damaged  Do-  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^yp^g  ^j  activities  are  the 
some  90  interviews  over  a  period  of  4  mestlc  Ferrochromlum  Industries.  exclusive  province"  of  President  Nixon's  Ad- 
months  in  the  White  House,  Department  Background  Facts:  U.S.  ferrochromlum  in-  ministration— whereas  they  have  been  going 
of  citatP  rommerce  Defense  Justice,  dustries  have  been  in  danger  since  1965— way  ^^  ^^^  var\'ing  intensity  since  FDR.  Sec- 
or,H  Tr,t«rinr  n<;  wpl'l  as  Congress  the  before  UN  sanctions.  That  year,  foreign  ferro-  ^^^^^  j^  ig  essential  to  do  so  In  order  to 
f^'^.  I  XT  ?  •  o^H  ,.^h  hn^nP^^mPn  chromium  producers,  such  as  South  Africa.  ^  \^  proper  perspective  the  debate,  as  to 
United  Nations,  and  with  busmessmen  ^^^^^  dumping  ferrochromlum  into  U.S.  whether  In  a  free  society,  such  means  should 
and  journalists.                                     k  i  Kf  markets.  be   used   at   all.   and   when — and.   again,  to 

I  believe  this  report  sheds  some  brlgni  south  Africa  can  produce  inexpensive  fer-  uft  t^e  debate  out  of  Its  present  false  con- 
new  light  on  an  area  of  national  policy  rochromltun  for  export  to  the  U.S.  because  of  text,  where  the  President  of  the  United 
that  has  been  too  long  clouded  by  misin-  low  waees  paid  under  apartheid.  For  these  states  Is  on  trial  in  the  nation's  press  for 
formation  The  mistake  we  made  in  pass-  reasonsSouth  Africa  exported  135.000  tons  of  pursuing  policies  that  were  pursued  exten- 
ina  thp  Rhodeslan  Chrome  Amendment  ferrochromlum  in  1969— ahnost  25  percent  glvely  and  energetically  by  his  predecessors 
Onnnlri  hP  corrected  this  year  by  restor-  going  to  the  U.S.  What  is  now  happening  is  The  preliminary  survey  reveals  the  follow- 
should  oe  correc  tea  tms  year  oy^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  producers  have  begun  pro-  mg  statistics  on  national  security  wiretaps, 
ing  the  Umted  States  to  adherence  to  us  ^^  ferrochromlum  in  south  Africa— even  This  data  is  subject  to  refinement  as  the 
international  legal  obUgaiions  as  a  mem-  ^^  ^^^  detriment  of  American  production  fa-  detaUed  search  proceeds: 
ber  of  the  United  Nations.  ciUtles  and  jobs.  The  figures  are: 

I  insert  an  excerpt  from  the  summary  _^ ^g^g  519 

of  the  report:  1946  364 

A  Primer    on   Chrome  WIRETAPS  AND  SECURITY  OPERA-      1947 374 

Assumption— Metallurgical  Chromite  is  Es-  TIONS                                        1948    416 

sentlal  During  a  National   Emergency  GERALD   R.    FORD   asked   and     tgj.    I       270 

vent^oToTmttrSicai^^^^^^^^^^^  was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re-  \Z  i:::::::::::::::::::::::.--  285 

5  4  mmion  Tons  In  1964.  This  was  6Vi  times  marks  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD  and  to      1952    285 

total  US.   consumption  for    the  year,  and  include  extraneous  matter.)                            1953   J"" 

twice  the  governments  stockpile  objective.  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.      1954   - J^^ 

Since  then,  roughly   five  times  the  annual  on  Tuesday.  June  5,  Senator  HUGH  ScoTT      1955   ^^ 

consumption  of  metallurgical  chromite  has  j.^^^^  ^^le  following  statement  at  a  Re-      J956   ^^^ 

been  stockpUed.  The  Defense  Department  es-  publican  leadership  press  conference  at     til'  — " ""      ige 

tlmates  that  defense  industry  needs  for  met-  Tj,- vvhite  House                                                    iokq   ' "' 120 

:fflncltelTerceroM'o1al\^^^^^^^^^  ^^'^^^^^^^^^  "-   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^        ^ 

sumption."  Accordingly,  It  can  reasonably  be  bers  read  this  factu^  statement  by  the     jgei    - ^ 

assumed  that  defense  industry  requirements  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn-      1962   i^ 

range  from  58,171  to  72,714  tons.  With  a  gov-  sylvania:                                                             J^^  — ""      ggg 

ernment  stockpile  of  roughly  5.4  minion  tons  statement  by  Senator  Hogh  Scott              J=?*   "      233 

of  metallurgical  chromite.  that  pieans  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  gentlemen  of  the  press:  In  re-      J^!5   i::""::":      174 

U.S.  has  enough  government  stocks  of  met-  ^          ^^^  intelligence  Community  and      J^?2   — " us 

allurglcal  chromite  to  last  our  defense  In-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  onus  of     J"?i   "                .        82 

dustry  60  years.  criticism  from  certain  quarters  for  the  use  of      ^ggg                       "                 123 

Assumption — Sanctions   Made    the    Soviet  wiretaps  on  NSC  employees  and  newsmen,      ^g^^                                               102 

Union  a  Significant  Supplier  of  Metallurgical  purther,  an  Administration  proposal  for  the     ^^^^     'IIIIIIII""""! --      101 

Grade  Chromite  to  the  U5.  use  of  special  measures  to  protect  the  do-      ^g^^                                 I 108 

Background  Pacts:  The  Soviet  Union  has  mestlc  security  In  the  turbulent  days  of  1970 

been  the  world's  largest  producer  of  chrome  ^^g^  served  as  the  focvis  for  domestic  political  ' 

ore  for  the  last  15  years.  Between  1961  and  opponents.  The  Impression  has  been  left  with  r'r\\mrfV'i<^fJfFKS     T      T     PICKLE    AND 

1964— before   UN   sanctions— Soviet   Imports  the  American  people  that  somehow  wiretaps.  '^'^.^"^5^'^^  ViWA-rvR     TR     RFPKE- 

into    the   U.S.    skyrocketed    from   32.000    to  and     clandesttae    operations    were    tactics  ^^^.^^J^^t^^^p    rVprf5fNTA- 

236  000  tons.  This  was  a  result  of  natural  dreamed  up  by   internal  security  agencies  SENT    HOUSE    Of     **y'"f'°e£li^ 

market  factors,  and  Is  a  trend  which  will  and    Individuals— solely    within    the    Nixon  TIVES    AT   WORLD   ADMINISTKA- 

probably  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Administration.  TIVE      TELEGRAPH      AND      TELE- 

Indeed,  even  the  reentry  of    Rhodesia  onto  This  Is  an  utterly  false  Impression.  I  pre-  PHONE  CONFEREa^CE  IN  GENEVA, 

the  American  chromite  market  In  January  vlouslv  advised  the  President  that  the  In-  SWITZERLAND 

of  1972  had  little  discernible  effect  on  So-  terest  of  the  American  Government,  the  In-  ,     ,         .              .,,.« 

Viet  imports.  Between  1971— when  Rhodesia  telllgence   Community,   his   Administration,  (Mr.   ALBERT   asked   and  was   given 

chrome  was  embargoed,  and  1972— when  It  and  the  American  people,  were  no  longer  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

was  not.  U.S.  Imports  of  Soviet  metallurgical  served  by  continued  sUence  en  the  subject,  point  in  the  RECORD  and  to  Include  ex- 

chromlte  rose  from  274.000  tons  to  370.000     wiretaps  for  national  security  purposes— In-  traneous  matter.) 

tons,  a  35  percent  increase.  eluding    newsmen    and    Government    em-  ALBERT     Mr     Speaker,    under 

Assumption— The  U.S.  Should  Resume  Im-     pioyees— were  not  initiatives  without  prece-  ,  J™'    "~;^_^  '    „  rAmork^    T  wish  to 

porting  Rhodeslan  Chromite  to  Reduce  Our    dent  in  previous  Administrations.  Political  leave  **>,  extend  my  remarks.  I  wgi^^ 

^pendence  on  the  Soviets.  and  civil   rights  leaders  were   also   among  advise   the   House   that  Representative 
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J.  J.  Pickle,  of  Texas,  and  Representa- 
tive Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr.,  of  Cali- 
fornia, represented  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  World  Administrative 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Conference 
which  was  held  in  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
from  April  2-11,  1973. 

Three  hundred  delegates  from  80  na- 
tions representing  98  percent  of  all  tele- 
communications traflRc,  attended  the 
conference  in  order  to  revise  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  regulations.  The 
objective  was  to  provide  procedures  that 
are  simple  and  flexible,  and  to  take  into 
account  the  notable  advances  made  in 
international  telegraph  and  telephone 
service.  Our  congressional  advisers  have 
highly  commended  to  me  the  manner  in 
which  the  U.S.  delegation,  headed  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Lee,  Commis- 
sioner, Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, conducted  themselves.  I  under- 
stand that  their  expertise  and  diligence 
was  highly  effective  in  protecting  and 
promoting  successfully  our  Nation's  in- 
terests in  the  world  community  of  in- 
ternational telecomm.unications. 

I  express  my  personal  thanks  and  the 
thanks  of  the  House  to  our  colleagues 
for  representing  us  at  this  important  in- 
ternational meeting. 

The  summary  of  the  conference  fol- 
lows : 

Summary    of   World    Administrattvb    Tele- 
graph AND  Telephone  Conference,  Inter- 
national     Telecommunications      Union. 
Geneva.  Switzerland.  April  2-11.  1973 
Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  Inter- 
national   Telecommunication    Union    (ITU) 
held  its  last  World  Administrative  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Conference.  During  that  in- 
terval  of   time,   extraordinary   progress   has 
been  achieved  In  telecommunications — tech- 
niques and  modes  of  operations  Including 
changes  in   transmission  systems — high  ca- 
pacity submarine  cables  and  communication 
satellites,   marked   expansion   of   the   Telex 
service,  and  the  remarkable  advances  In  op- 
erations via  the  Introduction  of  semi-auto- 
matic and  automatic  services. 

During  the  recent  Conference  held  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  approximately  300  dele- 
gates from  80  countries  representing  98  per 
cent  of  all  telecommunication  traffic,  sub- 
stantially revised  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone regulations  by  eliminating  details  of 
previous  treaties  and  replacing  them  with  a 
basic  set  of  principles  which  can  remain  ef- 
fective untU  the  21st  Century. 

The  two  principal  Issues  at  the  Conference 
dealt  with  the  subjects  of  traffic  routing 
and  with  financial  provisions  and  settle- 
ments of  accounts.  On  the  basis  of  acceptable 
compromise  solutions  reached  at  the  Con- 
ference, the  U.S.  signed  ' — not  only  the  tele- 
graph regulations,  but  also  the  telephone 
regulations  for  the  first  time  which  will 
come  into  force  In  September,  1974,  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

On  traffic  routing,  the  Conference,  "realiz- 
ing that  difficulties  may  arise  In  reaching 
agreement  on  routes  to  be  used."  and  that 
"the  Interests  of  both  terminal  countries 
need  to  be  met,"  recommended  that  "pend- 
ing agreement  and  provided  that  there  is 
no  direct   route  existing   between   terminal 


•Subject  to  two  reservations:  (1)  the  U.S. 
does  not  accept  any  obligation  under  the 
regulations  with  respect  to  communications 
between  the  U.S.,  on  one  hand,  and  Canada 
and  Mexico  on  the  other  hand;  and  (2)  the 
U.S.  does  not  accept  any  obligation  with  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  the  regulations  to 
service  over  channels  other  than  those  open 
to  public  correspondence. 


countries  concerned,  the  country  of  origin 
has  the  choice  to  determine  the  routing  of 
Its  outgoing  traffic,  taking  Into  account  the 
Interests  of  the  administration  or  recognized 
private  operating  agency  of  the  country  of 
destination." 

During  discussion  on  this  subject,  the  U.S. 
Delegation  thought  such  recommendation 
would  give  the  originating  administration  too 
much  power,  and  that  the  regulation  should 
be  silent  on  the  point  of  choice.  The  Issue 
was  compromised  by  taking  the  language 
out  and  switching  It  to  the  recommenda- 
tions attached  to  the  final  acts. 

On  the  Issue  of  the  payment  of  balances 
of  accounts,  delegations  felt  It  was  important 
to  have  international  understanding  on  how 
this  is  to  be  done  because  of  the  changes  In 
international  monetary  events  which  had 
made  the  1958  version  obsolete. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  recent  Con- 
ference provides.  ("In  the  absence  of  special 
arrangements  between  administrations  and/ 
or  recognized  operating  agencies.")  for  the 
currencies  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
balances  of  International  telecommunica- 
tions accounts,  and  methods  of  conversions 
into  such  currencies. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, under  the  auspices  of  Commissioner 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Is  In  the  process  of  preparing 
a  final  detailed  report  to  the  Congress  cover- 
ing the  U.S.  Delegation's  work,  political  mat- 
ters that  arose  during  the  Conference,  I.e., 
admissibility  of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public (East  Germany)  and  the  attempted 
expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  final  actions  taken  at  the  Conference. 


Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Satterfield  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  fat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Arends),  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  o£aci!\l  business. 

Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pritchard),  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Winn,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  today,  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  today,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HOGAN,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Railsback,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Kemp,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  GuNTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Dingell  » .  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H.R.  1820. 

Mr.  Perkins,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Dent,  to  include  extraneous  matter 
with  his  remarks  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today,  on  H.R.  7935. 

Mr.  Albert  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
.  DREWS  of  North  Carolina »  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pritchard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  BlESTER. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Bafalis  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  GuYER. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks : ) 

Mr.  Dulski  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  RoE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  six  instances. 
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Mr.  Kyros  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker : 

H.R.  6077.  An  act  to  permit  Immediate 
retirement  of  certain  Federal  employees; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week 
of  June  1973.  as  'National  Autistic  Chil- 
dren's Week." 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
and  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  6077.  An  act  to  permit  Immediate 
retirement  of  certain  Federal  employees;  and 

H.J.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week 
of  June  1973,  as  'National  Autistic  Chil- 
dren's Week.  " 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.* , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

999.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which 
the  authority  contained  In  section  212(d) 
(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
was  exercised  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  act 
(3  U.S.C.  1182(d)  (6)  1;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1000.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  the  nonprofit  educational 
institutions  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  which  title  to  equipment  was  vested 
bv  the  AEC  under  section  2  of  Public  Law 
85-934  during  calendar  year  1972.  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  the  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  improve  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-249).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 423.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  77.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  to 
permit  employee  contributions  to  Jointly 
administered  trust  funds  established  by  la- 
bor organizations  to  defray  costs  of  legal 
services  (Rept.  No.  93-250).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  424.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7446.  A  bill  to  establish 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-251 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  425.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  7645.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
252 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  426.  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7670.  A 
bin  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1974  for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  (Rept.  No. 
93-253).  Referred   to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  2246;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-254).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  H.R.  3926.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  National  Foundation  en  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-255).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  8250.  A  bill  to  authorize 
certain  programs  and  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-256).  Referred  to  th-?  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  4083.  a  bill  to  improve 
the  laws  relating  to  the  regulation  of  insur- 
ance in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-257).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  6713.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  regarding 
the  times  for  filing  certain  petitions,  regulat- 
ing the  primary  election  for  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-258). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  4771.  A  bll"  to  regulate  the 
maximum  rents  to  be  charged  by  landlords 
In  the  District  of  Columbia;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-259).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   8152.   A   bill   to   amend   title   I   of   the 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Ms.  ABZUG: 

H.R.  8353.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BENITEZ: 

H.R.  8354.  A  bill  to  extend  to  certain  un- 
insured residents  of  the  United  States  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
the  social  security  benefits  normally  provided 
to  Individuals  that  have  attained  age  72  and 


that  fulfill  other  special  conditions;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENITEZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pike, 
and  Mr.  Badillo)  : 
H.R.  8355.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  transfer  of  all  naval  weapons 
range  activities  from  the  Island  of  Culebra 
to  the  Islands  of  Desecheo  and  Monlto  not 
later  than  July  1,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Aspin)  : 
H.R.  8356.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that   an  In- 
dividual's entitlement  to  benefits  shall  con- 
tinue through  the  month  of  his  death  (ex- 
cept where  the  continuation  of  such  entitle- 
ment and  the  consequent  delay  In  the  pay- 
ment of  survivor  benefits  wouid  reduce  the 
total  amount  payable  to  the  family ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.R.    8357.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  repeal  the 
regulatory  authority  under  that  act  respect- 
ing effectiveness  of  drugs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8358.  A  bill  to  restrict  travel  In  viola- 
tion of  area  restrictions;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.     Baker,     Mr.     Bingham,     Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mr.    Collins,    Mr.    Eil- 
BERG.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Rarick,  and 
Mr.  Yatron  )  : 
H.R.  8359.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  transmission, 
without   cost   to   the  sender,  of  letter  mall 
containing    any    Federal    tax    return,    state- 
ment, or  other  information  required  of  the 
sender  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Ron- 
CALio  of  Wyoming)  : 
H.R.  8360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the   individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  8361.  A  bill  to  require  that  new  forms 
and  reports,  and  revisions  of  existing  forms, 
resulting  from  legislation  be  contained  in  re- 
ports  of   committees   reporting   the   legisla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CRONIN : 
H.R.  8362.  A  bill  to  require  the  labeling  of 
electrical    appliances   with    respect    to   their 
comparative  efficiency  In  the  use  of  electricity 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum standards  of  efficiency  for  such  appli- 
ances;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8363.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently  ad- 
ded limitation  on  Federal  payments  to  States 
for  skilled  nursing  home  and  Intermediate 
care  facility  under  the  medicaid  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request): 
H.R.  8364.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1902  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
quire that  powered  lifting  devices  be  pro- 
vided to  disabled  persons  eligible  for  spe- 
cially adapted  automobiles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  8365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  Fed- 
eral employment  of  certain  employees  of 
States  and  politif-al  subdivisions  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mesuis. 
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By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
DiGGS,   Mr.   Hicks,  Mr.   Roybal,   Mr. 
de   Lugo,   Mr.   Burke   of   Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Boland)  : 
H.R.  8366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of   1945  to  halt  the 
Importation    of    Rhodeslan    chrome    and    to 
restore  the  United  States  to  Its  position  as 
a  law-abiding  member  of  the  International 
community;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH: 
H.R.  8367.  A  bill  to  make  rules  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  military  attack  upon  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS:  ^ 

H.R.  8368.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sfs- 
tem  of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mrs.    GRASSO     (for    herself.    Mr. 
Abdnor,  Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Blackburn, 
Mr.    Boland,    Mr.    Brown    of    Cali- 
fornia, Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Collins,    Mr.    Con'te,    Mr.    de   Lugo, 
Mr.  Denholm.  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Esch.    Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr.    Gaydos, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Huber, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Ketchum,  and  Mr.  Lehman)  : 
H.R.   8369.   A   bill    to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  employers  of 
50  or  less  employees  from  the  requirement  of 
paying    or    depositing    certain    employment 
taxes   more   often    than   once  each   qufirter; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mrs.    GRASSO     (for    herself,    Mr. 
McSpadden,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.    Parris,   Mr.    Pepper,   Mr.   Pike, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
St    Germain,    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr. 
SisK,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Studds.   Mr.   Symington,   Mr.   Tier- 
nan,    Mr.    Wampler,   Mr.   Ware,   Mr. 
Whitehurst,     Mr.     Won     Pat,     Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.   8370.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  employers  of 
50  or  less  employees  from  the  requirement  of 
paying    or    depositing    certain    employment 
taxes  more  often  than  once  each  quarter;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symms)  : 
H.R.  8371.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coinage 
and  Issuance  of  coins  to  commemorate  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr,  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Burke 
of   Massachusetts,   Mr.   Cronin,   Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York, 
Mr.     Roush,     Ms.     Schroeder,     Mr. 
Sebelius.     Mr.     Van     Deerlin,     Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.   Gaydos,   Mr.  Hastings, 
and  Mr.  Wydler)  : 
H.R.  8372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  a  more  equi- 
table  method    of   allotting   funds   for   voca- 
tional    rehabilitation    services     among     the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  8373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  8374.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unltea 
States  Code,  to  provide  veterans  a  10-year 
delimiting  period  for  completing  educational 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Addab- 
BO,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
QiAlMO,  Mr.  Hanna.  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Heinz, 


Mr.  McCloskey,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Tiernan,  and  Mr. 
Yates) : 
H.R.  8375.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  persons  be  ap- 
prised of  records  concerning  them  which  are 
maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gubser)  : 
H.R.  8376.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  701,  702, 
and  705  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  to  allow  a  retired  member  to 
make  new  voluntary  allotments  from  his 
retired  pay  toward  the  support  of  his  wife 
and  or  children  upon  a  court  order  to  do 
so;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California)  : 
H.R.  8377.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Statutes  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   ROBISON  of   New   York    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin) : 
H.R.  8378.  A   bill   to   establish    within   the 
Peace  Corps  a  special  program  to  be  known 
as   the   Vietnam   assistance    volunteers   pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R.  8379.  A  bill  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
public   holiday,   and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON: 
H.R.  8380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  add  a  new  title  XX  thereto 
which  win  provide  Insurance  against  the 
costs  of  catastrophic  illness;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin    (for 
himself    and    Mr.    Robison    of    New 
York)  : 
H.R.  8381.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  such  children  by 
American  families;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   STEPHENS    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Blackburn)  : 

H.R.  8382.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
direct  loans  under  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  to  finance  the  construction 
of  housing  projects  for  the  elderly,  with  re- 
financing under  section  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act;  to  Increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  such  loans;  and  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
with  responsibility  for  housing  and  related 
programs  for  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 

H.R.  8383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income 
tax  simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for 
small  business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho )  : 

H.R.  8384.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coin- 
age and  Issuance  of  coins  to  commemorate 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin ; 
H.R.  8385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  make 
It  clear  that  local  governments  may  use 
amounts  freed  by  revenue  sharing  for  tax 
reduction;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY : 
H.R.  8386.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram  to  encourage   the   voluntary  donation 
of  pure  and  safe  blood,  and  to  establish  a  na- 
tonal  registry  of  blood  donors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  8387.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  in  carrying  out  a  program 
of  animal  health  research;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  8388.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  temporary 
loan,  lease,  or  assignment  of  helicopters 
which  are  excess  to  operational  and  training 
needs  of  the  military  departments  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  use  In  carrying  out 
public  health  and  safety  functions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Ullman)  : 
H.R.  8389.  A  bill  to  correct  an  anomaly  In 
the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  crude  feathers 
and  downs,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
H.R.  8390.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management   and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  83!il.  A  bin  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  research  activities  for  the  study  of 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  Mr.  Kyros)  : 
H.R.  8392.  A  bill  to  amend  section  481  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  international  narcotics  control,  to  provide 
that  the  International  narcotics  control  pro- 
gram shall  be  conducted  through  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol; to  establish  priorities  In  the  furnishing 
of  assistance  in  connection  with  sucn  pro- 
grams and  eliminate  delays  In  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  assistance;  to  the  Committer  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  8393.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  in  connection  with 
federally  related  mortgages;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By     Mr.     McSPADDEN     (for    himself, 

Mr.   Steed,   Mr.   Jarman,   Mr.   Jones 

of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Camp)  : 

H.R.    8394.    A    bUl    to   amend    Public    Law 

88-62  to  change  the  name  of  the  Robert  S. 

Kerr   Lock    and    Dam   and    Reservoir   to   the 

Robert  S.  Kerr  Harbor;  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Broomfield)  : 
H.R.  8395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove the  program  of  agricultural  credit  and 
self-help  community  development  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.R.  8396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  halt 
the  Importation  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  and 
to  restore  the  United  States  to  its  position 
as  a  law-abiding  member  of  the  mterna- 
tional  community;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R.  8397.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
labor-management  relations  In  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  8398.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  drugs  re- 
quiring a  doctor's  prescription  among  the 
medical  expenses  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  voluntary 
program  of  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  aged  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  RINALDO: 
H.R.  8399.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5  of   the  United   States  Code   to   limit 
exemptions  to  disclosure  of  information,  to 
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establish  a  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mission, and  to  further  amend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  8400.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  move- 
ment In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of 
recycled  and  recyclable  materials  and  to  re- 
duce the  quantities  of  solid  waste  materials 
In  commerce  which  cannot  be  recycled  or  do 
not  contain  available  recycled  materials,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  oi  Iowa; 
H.R.  8401.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  public 
financing  of  the  campaign  of  candidates  for 
the  Office  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia; 
H.R.  8402.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  perons  injured  by  certain  crimi- 
nal acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the 
payment  of  such  compensation,  and  for  other 
puposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett) : 
H.R.  8403.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  convey  water  supply 
facilities  In  the  Florida  Keys  to  the  Florida 
Keys  Aqueduct  Authority;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  REID; 
H.R.  8404.  A  bill   to  establish  a  national 
program    for    research,    development,    and 
demonstration  In  fuels  and  energy  and  for 
the  coordination  and  financial  supplementa- 
tion of  Federal  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment; to  establish  development  corporations 
to    demonstrate    technologies    for   shale   oil 
development,  coal  gasification  development, 
advanced    power    cycle    development,    geo- 
thermal  steam  development,  and  coal  lique- 
faction development;    to  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands  avail- 
able for  said  development  corporations;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BEBCL.^ND,      Mrs.      Chisholm,      Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat)  : 
H.J.  Res.  596.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Railsback)  : 
H.J.  Res.  597.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  June  17,  1973,  as  a 
day  of  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  by  Jacques  Marquette 
and  Louis  JoUet  in  1673;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.J.  Res.  598.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  from 
March  3.  1974.  through  March  9,  1974,  as 
"National  Nutrition  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.   Con.   Res.   233.   Concurrent  resolution 
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providing  for  the  printing  of  committee  hear- 
ings establishing  a  National  Institute  of  Ed- 
ucation; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.  Con.  Res.  234.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  the 
conservation  of  gasoline;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  ORASSO  (for  herself,  Mr.  Bl- 
ESTER,   and   Mr.   Riegle)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  235.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  the  Congress  to 
certain  measures  for  the  curtailment  of  bene- 
fits under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  236  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  21  days  from  Flag  Day  to  Inde- 
pendence Day  as  a  period  to  Honor  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  237.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control  to  report  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  no  later  than  June  1, 
1973,  providing  procedures  for  improving 
congressional  control  of  budgetary  outlay  and 
receipt  totals,  the  operation  of  a  limitation 
on  expenditures  and  net  lending  commenc- 
ing with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1973,  and  for  limiting  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  Impound  or  otherwise  withhold 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  by  the 
Congress;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TREEN   (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
BoGGS) : 

H.  Con.  Res.  238.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  WALSH : 

H.  Con.  Res.  239.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  or  abandonment  of  certain 
railroad  lines;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


June  5,  1973 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

231.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
relative  to  assistance  to  North  Vietnam;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

232.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  southern  Utah;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

233.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  family 
planning  research  and  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

234.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  relative  to 
an  Investigation  of  abuse  of  process  by  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  case  of  the  "Fort  Worth  Five"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

235.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  amnesty 
for  deserters  and  draft  evaders;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


236.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  the  unborn  human  to  life 
throughout  its  development;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

237.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  effectuate 
protection  of  unborn  humans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

238.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stale  of  New  Hampshire,  requesting  the 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  permitting 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the 
(Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

239.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  for  veterans: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

240.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  changes 
In  Veterans'  Administration  disability  rat- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H.R.    8405.    A   bUl    for    the   relief    of   Mr. 
Matthias  Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GINN: 
H.R.  8406.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
M.  Starrs;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  8407.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James  U. 
Rollins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  8408.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  to  convey  certain  real  prop- 
erty for  use  as  a  permanent  site  for  the  Air 
Force  Enlisted  Men's,  Widow's  and  Depend- 
ent's  Home;    to  the  Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  8409.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Kwok-cbol  Kan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  p>etitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 

and  referred  as  follows: 

231.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council.  Maiden,  Mase.  relative  to  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

232.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council, 
Fresno,  Calif.;  relative  to  categorical  com- 
munity development  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

233.  Also,  petition  of  International  In- 
stitute of  Municipal  Clerks,  Pasadena,  Calif.; 
relative  to  elections;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
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PRAYER    AND    BIBLE    READING    IN 
THE  NATION'S  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In 


the  Nation's  public  schools  has  for  a 
decade  been  an  issue  of  ccmsiderable  con- 
troversy. I  for  one — and  I  have  made  my 
position  eminently  clear  on  many  oc- 
casions— do  believe  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  overstepped  Its  authority  and  went 
beyond  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
In  denying  voluntary  prayer  and  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  public  classrooms. 
The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 


Senate  are  opened  each  day  by  prayer. 
So  is  each  session  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  hold  that  if  recognition  of  a  Higher 
Being  that  guides  all  of  us  and  our  Na- 
tion is  good  enough  for  Congress  and  the 
highest  court  in  the  land,  then  it  ought 
to  be  acceptable  for  schoolchildren. 

There  recently  came  to  my  attention 
a  poem,  written  by  Robert  O.  Donovan, 
a  director  and  past  president  of  an  or- 
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ganization  to  restore  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  to  schools,  which  eloquently 
states  the  case.  I  bring  this  poem  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanim- 
ous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Exten.sions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Perplexed  Is  the  Nation  Whose  God  Can't 
Be  Mentioned 

There's  no  "Lord's  Prayer"  In  school,  and  no 
Bible  allowed. 
The  Supreme  Court  once  said  It  can't  be; 
And  the  Congress  for  ten  years  has  wrestled 
the  case 
As  a  matter  of  no  urgency. 

Every  Senator,  and  everyone  in  the  House, 
Claims  belief  In  a  Being  Supreme. 

But  they  say,  ".  .  .  with  the  conflicts  Ameri- 
ca.is  face. 
Any  worship  in  public's  extreme." 

An  Amendment — the  First — In  our  great  Bill 
of  Rights 
Constitutionally  bans  such,  some  say. 
Though    the   patriots   who   wrote   It    (some 
died  for  their  cause) 
Oft  involved  Divine  aid  in  their  day. 

Separation  there  should  be  between  church 
and  state, 

On  that  nearly  all  will  agree: 
But  must  we  now  bar  all  recognition  of  God 

In  this  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free? 

Can't  the  Nation  that  first  landed  man  on 
the  moon. 
With  its  God-given  brains,  In  this  day. 
Find  some  path  to  a  proper  and  Just  set  of 
words 
To  again  permit  pupils  to  pray? 

Can't    the    Country    whose    founders    were 
strong  in  their  faith 
When  revolting  from  tyranny's  rule. 
Find  some  legal  solution  this  stalemate  to 
end 
And  return  the  Lord's  Bible  to  school! 

Robert  O.  Donovan. 
June  17, 1972. 


THE  CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 
MUST  BE  PUT  TO  REST  PERMA- 
NENTLY 


HON.  L  A.  (SKIP)  BAFALIS 

of    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  read- 
ing my  statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  29,  concerning  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  I  found  four  words 
which  should  be  corrected.  While  these 
words  do  not  alter  the  validity  of  the 
criticism  of  this  canal  In  any  way,  I  am 
resubmitting  this  statement  with  the 
corrections  noted  in  Italics  and  the  orig- 
inal word  in  parenthesis.  I  am  also  In- 
cluding a  bibliography  of  source  material 
used  in  the  preparation  of  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  2  years  ago,  President 
Nixon  made  a  decision  which  won  xmanl- 
mous  approval  from  conservationists  and 
environmental  groups  aU  across  the  Na- 
tion—he ordered  a  halt  to  construction 
of  the  reckless  and  extremely  damaging 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

But  there  are  those  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept that  decision,  who  would  have  the 
Congress  Ignore  the  dire  warnings  is- 
sued by  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
QuaUty.  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the 
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Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission,  and  every  other  scientific 
body  wliich  studied  the  canal  and  its  ef- 
fects. 

Those  warnings  were  specific  and  left 
no  room  for  doubt. 

As  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality  put  it: 

This  project  could  seriously  affect  the  en- 
vironment In  Florida  by  degrading  water 
quality,  altering  the  water  supply  in  cen- 
tral Florida,  vitally  affecting  the"  fish  and 
wildlife  of  the  area  and  combining  what  are 
now  separate  ecological  systems. 

Potential  pollution  from  the  project  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Florida  aquifer,  setting 
off  a  destructive  chain  reaction  affecting  the 
water  supply  for  many  users. 

But  that  was  not  all.  CEQ  also  w  arned : 

The  Canal  could  add  to  the  spread  of  pests 

from  the  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  where 

they    would    spread    virtually    unobstructed 

throughout  the  East  Coast  Waterways. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  studied  the 
canal  and  issued  its  own  warnings  of: 

Potential  aquifer  contamination  (and) 
pollution  of  canal  waters  (which)  could  af- 
fect estuarlne  waters  and  their  ecologies. 

Then  there  was  the  study  by  126 
Florida  scientists  who  condemned  the 
canal  as  "a  classic  example  of  tlie  reck- 
less degradation  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment," and  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission  report  which 
warned  that  the  Rodman  Reservoir,  a 
small  part  of  the  canal  system,  "created 
ecological  problems  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension." 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
canal  must  be  allowed  to  die.  The  Con- 
gress must  say  once  and  for  all  that  it 
will  not  support  any  project  so  obviously 
detrimental  to  man's  quest  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and — more  important to 

man's  need  for  fresh,  drinkable  water. 

But  even  if  that  were  not  the  case- 
even  if  the  canal  could  be  considered 
solely  on  economic  grounds — it  would 
still  be  a  tragic  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  says  the  canal 
has  a  1  to  1.4  cost-benefit  ratio— but 
24  (25)  percent  of  the  alleged  benefits 
come  in  the  form  of  recreation,  accord- 
ing to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

Yet  the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission,  in  a  1970  study 
challenged  that,  saying : 

The  previously  assumed  benefits  from  fish- 
ing and  hunting  will  not  be  realized 
throughout  the  project  life  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal. 

In  fact,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  said  the  long-term  effect  of  the 
canal: 

"Should  (would)  be  replacement  of  the 
present  desirable  sport  fishery  by  what  are 
largely  trash  fish,  Including  gars,  bowfin 
shad  and  bullhead." 


If  that  is  the  case,  and  studies  have 
proven  that  it  is,  there  can  be  no  real 
defense  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
on  economic  grounds. 

That  leaves  us  with  no  solid  justifica- 
tion for  the  project. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  than 
enough  justification  for  stopping  It — and 
not  just  for  the  reasons  already  outlined. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  In  his  Jan- 
uary 1971  order  halting  construction: 
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A  national  treasure  Is  Involved  In  the  case 
of  the  Barge  Canal— The  Oklawaha  River 
a  uniquely  beautiful,  semitroplcal  stream. 
one  of  the  very  few  of  Its  kind  In  the  United 
States,  which  would  be  destroyed  by  con- 
struction of  the  Canal. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  will  sav  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  invest- 
ed $53  million  in  this  proposed  185-mile 
ditch  and,  to  keep  that  investment  from 
being  wasted,  should  spend  at  least 
another  $150  mUlion  to  finish  the  canal. 

That  is  a  spurious  argument  and 
everjone  knows  it. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  reque'-L,  so  of- 
ten repeated,  for  another  study  on  the 
canal. 

I  know  of  no  other  project  in  historj- 
which  has  been  studied  so  much  First 
suggested  back  in  1836,  the  concept  of  a 
canal  across  Florida  was  studied  eight 
times  prior  to  1930  and  heaven  only 
knows  how  many  times  since. 

And  practically  everj-  study  said  no, 
the  canal  should  not  be  built. 

Now,  the  canal's  backers  want  a  studv 
of  alternative  routes.  But  there  is  no 
need  for  such  a  study.  A  100-man  US 
Forest  Service  Task  Force,  in  drawing 
up  the  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment on  the  canal,  looked  at  possible  al- 
ternative routes  and  said  no. 

The  Forest  Service  said  in  a  study  un- 
dertaken after  the  presidential  order 
halting  construction : 

Many  of  the  above  environmental  consider- 
ations apply  to  the  canal  with  the  alterna- 
tive routes  as  much  as  to  the  original  canal 
route:  The  dangers  of  pollution  of  surface 
waters  and  consequent  threat  of  pollution 
to  the  aquifer  apply  to  the  canal  with  alter- 
native routes  since  the  major  areas  of  inter- 
connection between  the  aquifer  and  the  canal 
lie  west  of  the  proposed  alternative  routes 
m  the  parts  of  the  canal  where  the  route 
would  remain  unchanged. 

Tlie  Forest  Service  also  emphasized : 

Regardless  of  the  route  chosen,  the  canal 
will  provide  a  direct  infestation  route  and 
means  of  transport  of  potential  pest 
organisms. 

So  the  dangers  are  still  there,  even  if 
the  canal  is  rerouted  awav  from  the 
scenic  Oklawaha. 

But  even  more  telling  is  the  Forest 
Service's  concern  that  routing  the  canal 
a  few  miles  away  from  the  scenic  Okla- 
waha River  may  not  be  enough  to  save 
tlie  river  itself. 

The    proposed    bypass    would   protect   the 
Oklawaha  from  direct  physical  damage- 
Said  the  Forest  Service — 
However,   there  may   be  Indirect   Impacts 
from  altered  surface  and  subsurface  water 
levels  or  regimes. 


And,  the  Service  added : 

The  canal,  running  parallel  to  the  main 
river  course,  will  alter  the  sub-surface  water 
level  which  will  have  an  effect  upon  the 
vegetation  and  wildlife  of  the  surrounding 
area,  Including  the  river  valley. 

Therefore,  It  is  readUy  apparent  that 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is  a  bad 
deal  no  matter  where  you  put  it. 

In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for  World 
War  II  and  the  desire  to  protect  U.S. 
shipping  from  Nazi  submarines,  I  doubt 
that  the  canal  would  ever  have  been  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

The  U-boat  menace  Is  gone.  And  In 
these  days  of  missile-firing  submarines, 
a  canal  offers  no  real  protection. 
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So,  where.  I  ask,  where  can  you  find 
jiistification  for  this  ditch? 

There  is  none.  And  most  people  of 
Florida  realize  that. 

They  support  the  President's  decision 
to  halt  construction  on  this  project.  I 
support  that  decision.  I  oppose  the  fur- 
ther fimding. 

But  most  of  all,  I  oppose  these  con- 
tinued attempts  to  circumvent  a  well- 
thought-out  and  environmentally  sound 
order  to  kill  the  canal. 

The  only  way  to  stop  these  efforts, 
once  and  for  all,  is  to  withdraw  Con- 
gressional authorization  for  the  canal. 

Therefore,  a  week  ago,  I  introduced 
a  bill  H.R.  7904  to  do  just  that. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  that  bill 
with  21  cosponsors — Representatives  C. 
W.  "Bill"  Young,  Dante  Fascell,  Wil- 
liam Lehman,  J.  Herbert  Burke,  Lou 
Frey  of  Florida;  James  Abdnor,  Glenn 
Anderson,  LaMar  Baker,  James  Cleve- 
land, Thad  Cochran,  Paul  Cronin,  Jim 
Grover,  Robert  Hanrahan,  William 
Ketchum.  Matthew  Rinaldo,  John  Say- 
LOR,  E.  G.  Shuster,  Gene  Snyder,  Gerry 
Studds,  Gene  Taylor,  and  William 
Walsh. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  thing:  my  pur- 
pose in  so  doing  is  not  to  do  battle  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Flor- 
ida who,  although  a  minority  of  the  dele- 
gation, support  this  project. 

They  are  men  whose  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment I  admire  and  respect.  I  consider 
them  my  friends  and  I  value  their 
friendship  highly. 

But  this  is  an  issue  which  I  feel  must 
be  resolved. 

And  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  do  this 
than  to  subject  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  to  a  straight  up-and-down  vote 
of  the  Congress. 

Once  the  Congress  has  spoken,  we  can 
move  on  and  consider  legislation  to  give 
th£  Oklawaha  River  the  "wild  river" 
status  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  sources  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  statement  were : 

( 1 1  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
"Summary  of  Environmental  Consideration 
Involved  in  the  Recommendation  lor  Termi- 
nation of  Construction  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal."  Appendix  II  to  Final  Environ- 
mental Statement  of  the  US  Forest  Service: 
page  10  and  page  3 

(^2)  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  Of- 
ficial Memo  from  Russell  Train.  Chairman 
of  the  CEQ.  to  Mr.  Whltaker  of  the  White 
House  Staff,  undated  (this  memo  led  to  the 
President's  order  to  halt  construction  on  the 
Canal  In  January.  1971  > 

(3)  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission.  "Brief  Assessment  of  the  Eco- 
logical Impact  of  the  Barge  Canal.  "  an  ad- 
dendum to  the  November,  1969  report,  dated 
March.  1970:  page  8 

(4)  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission,  "Recommendations  for  Altera- 
tion and  Future  Vse  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  Facilities."  March  1,  1971;  page  3. 

(5)  U.S.  Forest  Service.  "Response  to  the 
Comments  from  the  Florida  Canal  Authority." 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  Is- 
sued bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Jan- 
uary 16.  1973;  pages  3.33-334 

(6)  US.  Geological  Survey.  Memorandum 
to  Rusi5ell  Train,  Chairman  of  the  CEQ,  from 
Mr.  W.  Pecora.  Director  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey on  the  "Potential  Imoact  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  on  Water  Resources." 
February  24.  1971.  Final  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement.  US  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
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ture.   Appendix    1-14,   Volume   I,   pages   not 
numbered. 

( 7 )  Florida  Defenders  of  the  Environment, 
Inc.,  Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Florida  from 
an  independent  task  force  of  126  scientists 
from  Florida,  May  3,  1971. 
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LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
session,  I  indicated  in  an  extension  that 
I  planned  to  distribute  questionnaires  to 
all  my  constituents  so  that  they  might 
speak  out  on  a  wide  range  of  actions  by 
an  ever-expanding  Federal  Government. 
The  returns  of  the  survey  have  now  been 
finally  tabulated,  and  they  indicate  that 
the  people  are  indeed  eager  to  partici- 
pate in  the  democratic  process. 

Though  an  average  return  on  such  a 
survey  falls  around  4  percent,  nearly  15 
percent  of  the  electorate  in  my  district 
have  responded.  The  massive  effort  of 
tabulating  more  than  20,000  question- 
naires has  delayed  the  results,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  extra  time  has  allowed  me  to 
ascertain  what  my  constituents  think 
about  the  key  issues  of  today. 

The  survey  indicates  that  they  think 
the  Federal  Government  is  spending  too 
much  on  nearly  all  its  programs,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.  Nearly  half  of 
those  responding  wanted  the  yearly 
Federal  budget  held  under  $250  billion, 
if  possible.  Many  commented  that  there 
should  be  better  control  of  spending. 

Domestically,  the  survey  showed 
strong  opposition  to  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual income.  Increased  foreign  aid 
spending  was  also  strongly  opposed,  with 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  receiving  pro- 
nounced disapproval. 

Surprisingly,  strong  endorsement  was 
given  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  to 
legislation  controlling  "Saturday  night 
special"  handguns,  and  tougher  pollu- 
tion laws.  A  national  commission  for 
preventing  prolonged  nationwide  trans- 
portation strikes  and  a  national  no-fault 
insurance  system  were  also  favored  in 
the  results. 

Three-quarters  of  those  returning 
questionnaires  opposed  busing  school- 
children to  achieve  racial  balance  and 
equal  educational  opportunity,  and 
nearly  that  many  thought  their  postal 
service  had  declined  in  recent  years.  And 
even  in  March,  when  the  questionnaire 
was  distributed,  more  than  60  percent 
of  my  constituents  foresaw  shortages 
in  gas,  coal,  and  electricity. 

A  survey  section  which  allowed  prior- 
ity ranking  of  important  issues  indi- 
cated that  inflation,  unemployment,  and 
the  cost  of  living  posed  the  most  press- 
ing problem.  Environmental  protection 
ranked  a  close  second,  with  the  survey 
showing  urban  transportation  and  for- 
eign aid  as  the  lowest  priorities. 

The  results  of  this  survey  have  been 
interesting  and  informative  to  me.  I 
want  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues 
and  hope  that  the  survey  might  assist 
other  Members  of  the  House. 


In  the  section  that  follows  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  issues  which  evoked  strong 
responses.  The  priority  ranking  section 
of  the  questionnaire  then  follows,  with 
complete  questionnaire  percentages  af- 
terward. 

STRONG    RESPONSES 

There  were  nine  of  the  25  "yes"  or 
"no"  questions  which  indicated  a  strong 
stand  one  way  or  the  other.  The  nine 
questions  which  brought  a  response  of 
60  percent  or  more  are  as  follows: 

Do  you  favor  the  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance  and  equal 
educational  opportunities?  No,  75  per- 
cent. 

Should  the  Federal  Government  guar- 
antee a  minimum  income  of  $2,400  per 
year  to  every  family?  No,  73  percent. 

Should  the  United  States  increase  its 
armament  support  to  Israel  over  the  cur- 
rent level?  No,  72  percent. 

Would  you  favor  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional commission  composed  of  business 
and  labor  leaders,  as  well  as  Members  of 
Congress,  to  develop  a  system  to  avoid 
prolonged  transportation  strikes?  Yes, 
68  percent. 

Do  you  favor  stronger  antipollution 
laws?  Yes,  67  percent. 

Do  you  feel  that  your  postal  service  has 
worsened  over  the  past  few  years?  Yes, 
67  percent. 

Do  you  think  the  Nation  faces  an 
energy  crisis  or  a  shortage  of  gas,  coal, 
or  electricity?  Yes,  65  percent. 

Handguns  are  used  in  assaults  and  rob- 
beries more  often  than  any  other  weap- 
on. Should  the  Federal  Government  take 
steps  to  restrict  the  sale  of  handguns — 
Saturday  night  specials — and  provide 
tighter  control  of  handguns?  Yes,  63 
percent. 

The  high  cost  of  auto  insurance  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate 
damage  compensation  affects  every 
American  who  drives.  Should  Congress 
move  toward  establishing  a  national  sys- 
tem of  no-fault  insurance?  Yes,  62  per- 
cent. 

TABULATION  OF  PRIORITIES 


Percent  listing 

problem  1st 

Rank  priority 


35 


Innation,  unemployment,  cost  of 
living 

Air  and  water  pollution,  environ- 
ment  

Conquering  killer  diseases 

Education 

Hunger  and  malnutrition 

Organized  crime . 

Narcotics  traffic  and  addition 

Highway  safety  and  construction 

Expanded  job  training  for  the  un- 
employed -     

Racial  d iscrlmination 

Housing  

Space  program _ 

Transportation  in  cities  and  suburbs. 

Foreign  assistance 


Final  Tally:   Legislative  QtJESTioNNAiKE 

1.  The  Administration  Is  proposing  the 
"rebuilding"  of  North  Viet  Nam.  What 
amount  of  American  resources  should  be 
allocated? 

Percent 

a.  Less  than  $1  billion 21 

b.  No  more  than  $5  billion  total 8 

c.  Nothing  at  all.- 69 

d.  Whatever  It  takes  to  complete  the  Job-      9 

2.  This  year  the  Federal  Government  Is 
spending  about  $84  billion  on  national  de- 
fense. Should  the  budget  for  next  year  be: 
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21 

3 

11 

4 

10 

5 

6 

6 

5 

7 

4 

8 

2 

9 

2 

10 

1 

11 

1 

12 

1 

13 

1 

14 
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a.  Increased 

b.  Remain   the   same. 

c.  Reduced 


13 

.— : 35 

50 

3.  If  your  "buying  power"  has  decreased 
during  the  last  year,  which  of  the  following 
factors  contributed  moet  to  this  situation? 

a.  Unemployment 20 

b.  Reduced  income '""      4 

c.  Higher  prices '""     39 

d.  Rising   prices "     53 

4.  If  the  Federal  Government  has  to  raise 
money  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation,  how 
should  It  be  done? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a.  By  a  national  sales  tax  (value-added 

tax)  on  most  things  you  buy 13 

b.  By  increasing  the  present  federal  in- 

come tax  rates 5 

c.  By  reforming  the  federal  tax  system  to 

do  away  with  the  direct  and  Indirect 
special  tax  treatment  granted  to 
Individuals,  businesses,  and  Indus- 
tries           SQ 

d.  By  a  national  lottery 17 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  Administration's 
economic  policy  (Price  Control  Commission) 
to  combat  Inflation  is  working  to: 
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a.  Hold  down  price  Increases? 26 

b.  Hold  down  wage  Increases 50 

6.  What  budget  Items  should  be  cut? 

a.  Defense    3j 

b.  Human  resources q 

c.  Social  assistance 31 

d.  All  categories 32 

7.  What  do  you  think  the  Federal  Budget 
should  be? 

a.  Below  $250  bUUon 45 

b.  Below  $300  billion 15 

c.  Below  $275  billion 20 


Yes 


No    Undecided 


8.  Would  you  tavorthecreation  of  a  national  commission  composed 

of  business  and  labor  leaders,  as  well  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  develop  a  system  to  avoid  prolonged  transportation 
strikes?.  , .       

9.  Do  you  favor  the  Government's  taking  over  the  operation  of  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad? 


10 


11 


The  high  cost  of  auto  insurance  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
adequate  damage  compensation  affects  every  American  who 
drives  Should  Congress  move  toward  establishing  a  national 
system  of  "nofault"  auto  Insurance? 

Because  of  present  economic  conditions,  it  has  been  proposed' 
hat  the  as.  significantly  n.odity  its  trade  policy  dating  back 
to  the  1930  s  by  relying  on  automatic  quotas  rather  than 
tariffs   to   restrain  foreign  imports.  Do  you  favor  such  a 
proposal? 

12.  Should  the  Federal  Government  guaranteea  minimumincome  oi " 

$2,400  per  year  to  every  family?. 

13.  Should  the  minimum  wage  be  increased  up  to  J2  or  $2  25  per 

hour?. 

14.  Should  the  Federal  Government  substantially  increase  funds  iii' 

support  of  public  schools? 

15.  Should  parents  o(  students  attending  parochial  and  private 

schools  be  permitted  to  deduct  tuition  from  their  income  tax 
payment? 

16.  Are  you  or  a  member  of  your  family  personaHy'afraid  of  crime 

in  your  area?        . 

17   Handguns  are  used  in  assaults  and'robbeVles  more  often  than' 
any  other  weapon  Should  the  Federal  Government  take  steps 
to  restrict  the  sale  of  handguns  (Saturday  night  specials)  and 
provide  tighter  control  of  handguns? 

18.  Do  you  think  a  Federal  law  should  be  enacted  to  provide  finan- 
cial compensation  for  innocent  victims  of  crime? 


68  18 

24  57 

62  23 


14 
19 

15 


Yes 


No    Undecided 


33 

29 

38 

21 

73 

6 

42 

48 

10 

51 

43 

6 

38 

55 

6 

41 

54 

5 

63 

31 

9 

46 

38 

13  1 

19.  As  a  means  of  providing  mothers  with  an  opportunity  to  be  self- 

supporting,  do  you  favor  the  proposal  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fund  day  care  and  child  development  programs  for 
prescho-il  and  school-age  children?... 

20.  Do  you  favor  the  busing  of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial  bal- 

ance and  equal  educational  opportunities? 

21.  Health  care  costs  have  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years  to 

the  level  where  paying  for  adequate  health  care  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  people.  Should  the  Federal  Government  provide 
a  national  health  program  to  cover  all  Americans? 

ZZ.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  the  draft  after  its  proposed  expira- 
tion date  of  June  1973? 

23  Do  you  feel  that  our  present  laws  and  practices  discriminate 
uifi'i'ly  against  women,  particularly  in  employment? 

24.  Should  the  United  States  increase  its  armament  support  to  Israel 

over  the  current  level?. 

25.  Do  you  favor  a  new  law  to  ease  court  restrictions  on  wiretapping' 

26.  Do  you  favor  stronger  antipollution  laws?... 

27.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government's  budget  is  the  cause  of 

Inflation? 

28.  Do  you  think  the  Nation  faces  an  energy  crisis  or  a  shortage  of 

gas,  coal,  or  electricity?. 

29.  Should  the  President  be  able  to  impound  funds  which  have  been 

legally  appropriated  by  Congress?  ... 

30.  Is  devaluation  of  the  American  dollar  abroad  a  desirable  step 

toward  fiscal  responsibility? 

31.  Do  you  feel  that  your  postal  service  has  worsened  over  the  past 

few  years? 

32.  The  Federal  deficit  was  about  $90,000,000,000  during  the  past  4 

years  Do  you  think  revenue-sharing  instead  of  Federal  grants 
will  decrease  this  amount?.. 
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YOUTH   REDEMPTION   MINISTRY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  guest 
chaplain  today,  the  Reverend  Nathaniel 
A.  Urshan,  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Taber- 
nacle Church  in  Indianapolis,  and  assist- 
ant general  superintendent  of  the  United 
Pentecostal  Church  International,  a  cler- 
ical colleague  of  mine  in  former  days, 
and  good  friend  and  constituent,  has 
an  outstanding  record  of  putting  his  re- 
ligious faith  to  work  helping  people. 

Not  only  is  he  the  host  pastor  of  the 
radio  program  "H.irvestime,"  which  is 
broadcast  weekly  over  275  stations  world- 
wide, he  also  is  the  guiding  spirit  behind 
the  youth  redemption  center  program 
in  Indianapolis,  working  with  drug  ad- 
dicts and  young  people  with  drug  prob- 
lems. 

As  a  member  of  the  national  board 
of  directors  of  this  program,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  United  Pentecostal 
Church,  of  which  the  Reverend  Allan 
Oggs  is  the  National  Youth  Redemption 
Ministry  representative.  Rev.  Urshan  has 
shared  with  me  a  description  of  this 
very  beneficial  program.  Thinking  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  in 
the  Record: 
The    National    Youth   Redemption   Center 

The  National  Youth  Redemption  Center  Is 
a  non-profit  corporation  affiliated  with  the 
United    Pentecostal    Church.    It    was    born 


through  the  foresight  of  Rev.  Kenneth  Haney, 
the  International  Youth  President.  The  cen- 
ter win  grapple  with  the  spiritual,  moral,  and 
physical  problems  of  drug-oriented  and  drug 
addicted  youth. 

The  Training  Center  is  located  on  an  ex- 
Nike  Hercules  missile  base  near  the  Nebras- 
kan  hamlet  of  Martell.  The  sturdy,  well-kept, 
white  block  structures  rest  atop  a  verdunt! 
grassy  knoll  that  commands  the  view  of  the 
rolling  farm  land.  With  dormitory  facilities 
adequate  for  one  hundred  twenty-flve  young 
men,  the  seventeen  acre  site  offers  pleasant  as 
well  as  functional  surroundings  for  training. 
The  main  thrust  of  the  Youth  Redemption 
Center  is  to  fill  the  spiritual,  vacuum,  which 
is  the  prime  contributing  factor  to  drug  ad- 
diction. Each  day  the  students  start  by  at- 
tending Chapel.  The  day  is  ended  on  a  de- 
votional level  with  vespers,  an  informal  scrip- 
ture study,  and  a  devotional  period  which  em- 
phasizes but  does  not  replace  the  students 
own  personal  devotional  periods. 

While  the  main  goal  of  Youth  Redemption 
is  grounding  converts  In  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  Lord,  the  wisdom  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  recognized  the  need  and  prompted 
the  establishment  of  classes  for  training  in 
the  basics  of  some  skilled  trade.  For  example, 
training  In  basic  machine  shop  techniques 
through  lathe,  drill  press  and  mill  operation 
win  be  taught  along  with  blue  print  reading 
and  micrometer  usage.  In  addition,  practice 
and  theory  of  printing  on  a  1250  Multllith 
press  and  Challenger  letter  press  will  also  be 
taught  along  with  related  printing  skills. 

In  the  future,  general  light  truck  farming 
and  farm  equipment  operation  will  provide 
the  Center  with  fresh  vegetables  and  perhaps 
home  grown  beef  while  engaging  the  students 
In  healthful  out-of-doors  work. 

cooKmg.  nygiene.  and  basic  nutrition 
awareness  will  be  taught  also  to  those  wishing 
to  be  more  self-sufficient  and  knowledgeable 
In  these  areas. 

Along  with  these  more  academic  classes,  re- 
sponsibility win  be  learned  through  the  gen- 


eral repair  and  upkeep  of  the  grounds  by  the 
students  under  staff  supervision. 

All  these  different  areas  of  training  will 
enable  these  young  men  to  take  up  a  useful, 
productive  place  in  the  church  and  society. 


LINCOLN  CHOIR 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  mv 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  chamber 
choir  of  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School, 
\^hich  is  located  in  my  northeast  Phila- 
delphia district,  is  planning  to  tour 
Europe  this  summer,  and  present  con- 
certs in  Vienna,  Budapest,  and  Prague. 

Under  the  talented  and  inspirational 
leadership  of  Mr.  Jay  Braman,  the  choir 
has  become  one  of  the  15  outstanding 
high  school  choirs  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  National  Educational 
Scholarship  Foundation,  which  is  orga- 
nizing the  tour.  Considering  that  the 
chamber  choir  was  organized  only  a  few 
years  ago,  this  is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, and  a  tribute  to  the  group's  musi- 
cal excellence  and  dedication. 

However,  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  choir's  preparations  make  their 
achievement  even  more  admirable.  This 
winter,  the  Philadelphia  School  District 
suffered  the  second  longest  school  strike 
in  the  Nation's  historj-.  The  strike  de- 
prived the  choir  of  its  regular  7:30  a.m. 
meeting  time,  its  meeting  room,  and  of 
the  lines  of  communication  through  the 
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school  with  the  community  for  the  pui'- 
pose  of  publicity  and  fundraising.  In 
such  adverse  circumstances,  however,  the 
diligent  shine,  and  lack  of  facilities  could 
not  keep  the  choir  from  its  first  love, 
making  music,  nor  from  its  goal,  the 
European  tour. 

The  young  men  and  women  I'ehearsed 
in  neighborhood  churches  and  in  each 
other's  homes ;  outside  the  supportive  in- 
fluence of  the  school's  routine,  they  be- 
came stronger,  when  the  less  diligent  may 
have  wavered. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  school  funds, 
the  choir  has  also  done  its  own  fundrais- 
ing for  the  14-day  trip.  There  have 
been  spaghetti  dinners,  raffles,  bake  sales, 
and,  of  course,  concerts  before  various 
community  groups. 

Significantly,  the  choir  has  learned 
that,  at  times,  not  even  considerable 
musical  talent  is  enough  to  achieve  its 
goals.  Certainly  their  work  outside  the 
choir  room  has  been  essential  to  their 
success.  The  Lincoln  choir's  effort  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  artists  and  young 
people  throughout  the  United  States  and 
should  also  serve  as  an  example  to  adults 
as  we  evaluate  this  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  choir  on  its  achievements  and  wish 
them  good  fortune  on  what  I  am  certain 
will  be  an  e.xciting  and  successful  jour- 
ney. 


A  JUDGE  URGES  REALISTIC  PUNISH- 
MENT FOR  CRIMINALS  USING 
WEAPONS  TO  COMMIT  CRIMES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Annapolis  man,  I  am  well  aware  of  what 
discipline  means.  If  this  new  law  goes  into 
effect  I  can  assure  you  that  when  a  few 
of  them  are  Incarcerated,  their  friends  will 
think  twice  before  using  a  gun. 

In  answer  to  this  registration,  I  should  like 
to  ask  those  proponents  what  good  it  would 
be  to  register  my  many  shotguns  and  rifles 
as  a  crime  deterrent.  I  can  proudly  state  that 
at  age  65  I  have  never  had  so  much  as  a 
traffic  ticket. 

What  we  need  Is  more  Judges  with  a  back- 
bone and  If  they  don't  have  it,  maybe  C!on- 
gress  should  give  them  what  they  fall  to 
recognize  as  their  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  S.  LUCKENBACH, 

County  Judge. 


June  5,  1973 


HEARINGS  ON  CHANGES  IN 
AMATEUR    SPORTS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hearten- 
ing when  a  jurist  speaks  out  emphatically 
for  strict  handling  of  criminal  cases  in 
the  courts.  I  am  impressed  with  a  letter 
written  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  Judge 
O.  S.  Luckenbach,  county  judge  of 
Shawano-Menominee  Coimty  Court, 
Shawano,  Wis.  I  submit  Judge  Lucken- 
bach's  letter  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record: 

Shawano,  Wis., 
February  28, 1973. 
The  Voice  of  the  People, 
Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago.  III. 

Gentlemen:  There  has  been  so  much  writ- 
ten about  registration  of  guns  that  from  a 
practical  standpoint  I  feel  obliged  to  answer 
some  of  the  arguments,  both  pro  and  con. 

I  know  with  pleasure,  that  there  is  a  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  No.  576,  introduced 
by  Senator  Dommick  and  others. 

For  the  first  time,  they  have  seized  on  the 
real  issue.  This  bill  provides  for  a  mandatory 
prison  term  when  the  crime  is  committed 
with  the  use  of  a  firearm.  Perhaps  It  should 
have  included  a  knife. 

Being  an  oldtimer,  and  having  been  In 
many  a  criminal  case  In  my  day,  I  can  tell  you 
that  whenever  a  suspect  Is  Interviewed  at 
the  Jail  his  last  question  Is — "Do  you  think 
I  can  get  probation?" 

To  me,  that's  the  real  cru.x  of  the  situa- 
tion and  seeing  as  how  I  am  In  my  last  term 
as  a  Judge.  I  can  feel  free  to  state  my  honest 
opinion.  Frankly,  there  are  too  many 
"Marshmallow  Judges"  that  think  everything 
can   be   cured   by   probation.   Being   an   ex- 


THE  BIBLE  BACK  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS" 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRCINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  brief  poem, 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  O.  Donovan  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  whose  book,  "The 
Bible  Back  in  Our  Schools,"  was  made 
available  recently  to  every  Member  of 
both  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Donovan,  who  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  restoration  of  the  right  to  pray 
to  youngsters  in  our  Nation's  public 
schools,  felt  that  publication  of  his  poem 
might  call  additional  attention  to  this 
Important  subject,  and,  as  I  agree  with 
him,  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

[From  "The  Bible  Back  in  Our  Schools"] 

(By  Robert  O.  Donovan) 

Perplexed  Is  the  Nation  Whose  God  Can't 
BE   Mentioned  ! 

There's  no  "Lord's  Prayer"  In  school,  and  no 
Bible  allowed. 
The  Supreme  Court  once  said  it  can't  be; 
And  the  Congress  too  long  now  has  wrestled 
the  case 
As  a  matter  of  no  urgency. 

Every  Senator,  and  everyone  in  the  House, 
Claims  belief  In  a  Being  Supreme, 

But  they  say,  ".  .  .  with  the  conflicts  Ameri- 
cans face. 
Any  worship  in  public's  extreme." 

An  Amendment — the  first — In  our  great  Bill 
of  Rights 
Constitutionally  bans  such,  some  say. 
Though  the  patriots  who  wrote  It  (some  died 
for  their  cause) 
Oft  Invoked  Divine  aid  In  their  day. 

Separation  there  should  be  between  church 
and  state, 

On  that  nearly  all  will  agree; 
But  must  we  now  bar  all  recognition  of  God 

In  this  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free? 

Can't  the  Nation  that  first  landed  man  on 
the  moon. 
With  Its  Qod-glven  brains.  In  this  day. 
Find  some  path  to  a  proper  and  Just  set  of 
words 
To  again  permit  pupils  to  pray? 

Can't    the    Country   whose    founders    were 
strong  In  their  faith 
When  revolting  from  tyranny's  rule. 
Find  some  legal  solution  this  stalemate  to 
end 
And  return  the  Lord's  Bible  to  School ! 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  22, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  began 
hearings  on  four  bills  which  could  sub- 
stantially change  the  way  amateur  sports 
are  run. 

One  of  the  witnesses  testifying  before 
this  committee,  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
Tom  McMillan,  an  All-American  basket- 
ball player  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
basketball  team  in  Munich.  Tom's  testi- 
mony gives  the  thrust  of  the  problem 
facing  our  young  amateur  athletes  today 
and  I  feel  it  deserves  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Testimony  of  Tom  McMillan 

Senator  Tunney,  distinguished  Senators: 
My  name  Is  Tom  McMillan  and  I  can  prob- 
ably relate  to  you  an  example  of  both  the 
best  and  worst  of  what  exists  in  today's 
collegiate  and  amateur  sports  activities.  I 
am  at  the  present  time  a  junior  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sought  after  high 
school  basketball  players  m  the  United 
States.  I  was  exposed  to  commercial  recruit- 
ing as  much  as  anyone.  I  am  a  basketball 
player.  The  story  of  my  recruiting  was  told 
in  Sports  Illustrated  as  well  as  other  nation- 
al publications.  I  was  also  fortunate  enough 
to  be  prepared  for  it  all  by  enlightened  par- 
ents and  a  brother  who  had  gone  through  a 
similar  recruiting  experience. 

I  have  represented  my  country  at  national 
and  international  tournaments  throughout 
the  world.  If  I  wanted  to  at  this  point, 
I  could  go  to  China,  tour  the  Far  East,  travel 
to  Europe  or  I  could  compete  for  the  up- 
coming University  World  Games  In  Moscow 
in   August. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  bas- 
ketball team  during  the  Olympic  games  last 
summer.  I  can  tell  you  first  hand  what  It  Is 
like  to  be  on  a  team  that  had  less  than  a 
month  to  play  and  practice  together.  Ours 
was  a  young  team  that  averaged  20.6  years 
of  age  competing  against  the  strongest  team 
the  Soviet  Union  could  bring  to  the  Olympic 
Games,  several  members  of  which  had  par- 
ticipated In  three  previous  Olympics.  Their 
youngest  player  was  21  years  old. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports.  I  have  an- 
other view  of  sports  and  fitness  In  America. 
I  can  testify  to  sports  Justice  and  injustice. 
I  can  make  comments  about  the  NCAA,  the 
AAU.  I  can  testify  to  the  lack  of  representa- 
tion on  major  governing  boards  by  athletes 
who  seldom  control  their  own  destiny. 

I  can  testify  about  the  quagmire  of  rules 
and  regulations  which  plague  the  athletes. 
Too  often  the  athletes  are  the  victims  of 
inequitable  restrictions. 

Unless  the  trend  Is  reversed  we  will  soon 
see  sports  decisions  made  in  conference 
rooms,  not  on  the  playing  field.  Three  ex- 
amples would  be  the  Olympic  basketball 
fiasco;  the  squabbling  over  BUI  Walton  and 
others  playing  the  Russian  rematch  this  past 
spring,  and  the  loss  of  Rick  DeMont's  Olym- 
pic medal. 

If  you  happen  to  be  6'-10",  it  is  pretty 
easy  for  sports  to  find  you.  If  you  happen  to 
run  faster  than  anybody  else,  sooner  or 
later  somebody  will  find  you.  Same  thing  for 
stars  In  the  entire  sports  world.  Superstars 
somehow  get  discovered.  I  have  had  all  the 
privileges  come  my  way.  What  I  would  like 
to  see  happen  Is  for  every  American  to  be 
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given  the  opportunty  to  participate  In  every 
sport  to  the  utmost  of  his  or  her  ability  not 
just  on  natural  ability  but  to  their  coached 
and  trained  ability  for  all  the  years  of  their 
life.  That  is  why  I  believe  in  the  Gravel- 
Thurmond  Bill. 

In  most  countries  of  the  world,  they  have 
come  to  realize  that  there  is  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  physical  well-being;  mental  and 
moral  well-being  and  the  country's  national 
approach  to  recognizing  how  physical  activ- 
ity can  Influence  the  former.  Any  student  of 
totalitarian  governments  knows  that  one  of 
the  first  moves  made  by  the  government  is 
an  opening  and  exposing  to  all  of  their  peo- 
ples of  a  formalized  athletic  program.  They 
do  this  because  of  the  sense  of  pride  that 
it  instills  as  well  as  a  sense  of  total  well- 
being  that  it  brings  towards  the  populace 

It  Is  not  too  late  for  this  country  to  inau- 
gurate the  kinds  of  programs  that  we  see 
operating  in  many  countries  of  the  world  We 
may  be  too  passive  and  self-satisfied  by 
watching,  rather  than  participating.  We  must 
begin  to  work  with,  and  to  guide  our  people 
Uito  physical  culture.  A  National  Sports 
Foundation  would  work  whether  the  people 
are  located  in  retirement  communities  on 
city  streets,  or  on  country-  playing  fields 
Americans  can  experience  a  new  sense  of 
well-being  by  playing  the  game  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  Whether  It  be  bowling  bas- 
ketball, shuffle-board  or  shotput,  pinglponK 
or  in  a  swimming  pool,  the  American  people 
can  benefit  Immeasurably  from  the  individ- 
ual growth  of  Its  citizenry  in  physical  weU- 
belng. 

I  am  not  concerned  of  how  the  NSDF  will 
help  the  Olympic  athlete,  but  what  I  am 
concerned  about  is  how  the  National  Sports 
Development  Foundation  will  help  to  further 
the  American  Ideal  and  allow  every  American 
regardless  of  where  he  comes  from,  or  what 
he  may  be,  to  learn  to  play  his  game  as  well 
as  he  can. 

Thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  this  od- 
portunltyt«  express  my  hope  that  this  leg- 
islation will  be  enacted. 
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his  honesty  and  faithful  stewardship  were 
never  In  question.  Nor  did  his  warmth  and 
friendly  manner,  so  characteristic  of  his  per- 
son, ever  vary.  He  was  a  good  man.  a  good 
citizen,  and  a  good  friend  whose  own  friends 
were  numberless. 


ORBITING  LABS  TO  SCAN  EARTH'S 
RESOURCES  FROM  SPACE 


ELTING  CHAPMAN 


HON.  EDWARD  YOUNG 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  40  years  the  citizens  of  Flor- 
ence County,  S.C.  were  privileged  to  have 
titmg  L.  Chapman  serve  as  county  treas- 
urer. He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
Character,  and  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  all  his  wonderful  family  on 
his  recent  passing. 

The  Florence  Morning  News  of  May  27 

?kJ^^^..^  ^^^y  ^6  editorial  tribute  to 
this  dedicated  public  servant.  I  wish  to 
join  in  this  tribute  to  my  friend,  Elting 
Chapman : 

Elting  Chapman 
Almost  40  years  as  Florence  County  treas- 

u-h."  n  ?^  ""^""^  °^  ^"'i^g  L.  Chapman 
Who  died  last  Thursday  at  the  age  of  78 
He  had  been  In  retirement  from  his  four 
decades  as  the  county's  chief  financial  offi- 
cer only  since  last  year. 
A  life-long  resident  of  Florence   County. 

?^L  n^'^  ^^*'"  **^  °^^y  fiv«  5-ears  after  the 
formation  of  the  county  from  portions  of 
the  neighboring  counties  of  Darlington,  Mar- 
ion and  WlUlamsburg.  In  1933,  when  In  his 
eariy  30s,  he  became  the  county's  seventh 
treasurer  and  served  In  that  capacity  long- 
er than  any  man  before  him,  and  15  years 
longer  than  his  Immediate  predecessor  whose 
period  of  service  was  second  in  length  to 
Chapman's. 
During  the  full  length  of  years  In  office. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
each  day  the  availability  of  natural  re- 
sources for  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  our  country  and  the  world  decline.^. 
Our  national  space  program  represents 
an  opportunity  to  help  survey,  identify, 
and  conserve  these  most  important  re- 
sources. As  our  astronauts  prepare  and 
conduct  the  recovery  of  the  Skylab  mis- 
sion it  is  important  to  note  that  a  major 
set  of  experiments  on  the  Skylab  includes 
Earth  resources  survey  equipment. 

Mr.  David  F.  Salisbury,  staflf  writer  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  includes 
a  most  informative  article  on  Earth  re- 
sources survey  experiments  in  Skylab  in 
the  Saturday,  May  5,  1973,  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  This  article 
describes  in  some  depth  the  value  of 
Earth  resources  surveys  and  their  signifi- 
cance to  all  people  of  the  world.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 
ORBmxG  Labs   To  Scan   Earth's  Resources 

From    Space:     Sensors    Monitor    Above 

Below  Ground 

(By  David  F.  Salisbury) 

Boston.— step  by  step,  the  tTnlted  States 
Is  heading  toward  a  system  that  wUl  monitor 
earth's  resources  from  space. 

The  next  step  wUl  be  an  earth-resources 
package  mounted  on  Skylab— the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  man- 
ned space  laboratory  due  to  launch  May  14 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite 
(ERTS-1).  NASA  officials  say,  the  Skylab  ex- 
periments will  test  the  capabilities  and  limi- 
tations of  extremely  sophisticated  remote 
sensing  devices. 

A  comparison  of  ERTS  and  Skylab  results 
wUl  help  determine  the  best  design  for  a  fu- 
ture satellite  earth-monltorlng  system  If 
present  plans  work  out.  officials  say  that 
may  be  as  early  as  1978. 

After  roughly  one  year  of  operation 
ERTS-1  has  demonstrated  that  many  earth- 
features  can  be  Identified  and  inventoried 
more  economically  from  a  satellite  than 
from  the  ground.  It  can  tell  crops  and  forests 
and  cities  apart.  It  can  Identify  areas  where 
minerals  and  water  are  likely  to  be  found 
It  can  detect  some  forms  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

MORE    CHANNELS    NEEDED 

Yet  space  officials  view  this  satellite  as  a 
relatively   crude   device.   They  say   it   looks 

down  on  the  earth  with  only  four  "eyes" 

channels  that  each  view  the  world  through 
only  a  narrow  band  of  the  total  spectrum- 
two  In  a  visible  light  range  and  two  In  the 
Infrared. 

Skylab,  by  comparison.  Is  designed  to 
scrutinize  chosen  areas  with  six  different 
sensors  with  as  many  as  13  different  chan- 
nels. In  the  25  hours  that  It  will  operate, 
space  officials  say,  the  earth-resources  pack- 
age will  gather  a  staggering  amount  of  in- 
formation and  store  it  on  film  and  magnetic 
tape  to  be  brought  back  at  the  end  of  each 
mission  by  the  astronauts. 

The   complex  sensors  on   Skylab  are   ex- 
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pected  to  open  up   a  new  range  of  possi- 
bilities for  resource  monitoring. 

"Where  ERTS  can  differentiate  between  a 
city  and  a  forest,"  NASA's  Alan  Watkins  il- 
lustrates, "we  hope  the  earth-resources 
package  will  enable  us  to  tell,  say,  whether 
an  urban  area  is  predominantly  single- 
family  or  multiple-unit  dweUings.Thls  can 
be  very  useful  for  urban  planners." 

There  are  two  microwave  channels  on 
Skylab  that  wIU  look  right  through  clouds 
and  penetrate  to  varying  depths  below  the 
earth's  surface.  Experimenters  hope  to  gather 
Information  about  soil  type  and  wetness, 
snow  cover,  and  related  conditions. 

Over  the  ocean,  these  microwave  sensors 
can  determine  the  speed  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  by  the  reflection  pattern  of  tmy 
wlnd-rlpples.  If  any  large  storms  or  hurri- 
cane move  into  Skylab's  path,  they  will  be- 
come "targets  of  opportunity"  and  the  as- 
tronaut crew  will  zero  In  on  them,  according 
to  NASA  officials. 

Also  on  board  will  be  an  instrument  called 
a  spectral  scanner.  It  is  similar  to  what 
chemists  use  to  determine  the  makeup  of 
unknown  substances  or  that  astronomers 
attach  to  their  telescopes  to  determine  the 
chemistry  of  stars.  Focusing  it  on  earth 
should  fingerprint  specific  types  of  vegeta- 
tion and  help  assess  the  health  of  orchards 
and  fields  from  270  miles  above.  NASA  says. 

NEW   applications   SOUGHT 

NASA-sponsored  experimenters  will  at- 
tempt to  exploit  these  new  capabilities.  How 
well  do  they  do  what  they  are  supposed  to? 
What  specific  applications  wUl  they  have? 
What  Is  the  most  usable  form  for  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  in? 

One  problem  that  has  nagged  the  develop- 
ers of  remote  sensing  is  the  "ground  truth" 
of  their  data.  If  an  outline  shows  up  on  a 
satellite  photo,  does  It  exist  on  the  ground 
or  Is  it  some  Illusion  caused  by  a  combina- 
tion of  light  and  atmospheric  conditions? 

The  earth-resources  package  includes  a 
major  assault  on  this  question.  As  Skvlab 
passes  over  designated  areas,  a  whole  host 
will  be  Inspecting,  measuring,  and  photo- 
graphing that  same  location  from  the  ground 
up.  And  besides  this,  there  will  be  instru- 
ments on  board  the  space  laboratory  whose 
purpose  is  to  document  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  so  that  its  effects  on  remote 
sensing  can  be  better  understood. 

LIKE    BEIXG    in    desert 

Dallas  Evans,  one  of  the  principle  investi- 
gators, explained  his  feelings  about  the  Sky- 
lab project  and  remote  sensmg  in  general: 

"If  you  find  yourself  caught  to  the  middle 
of  the  desert,  what's  the  first  thing  vou  do? 
You  sit  down  and  take  stock  of  what  you 
have  and  then  figure  out  what's  the  best  way 
to  use  it." 

To  Mr.  Evans  facing  the  future,  with  its 
forecast  population  explosion  and  projected 
energy  and  mineral  shortages.  Is  like  being 
lost  In  the  desert.  Satellite  remote  sensing  Is 
a  practical  way  to  find  out  what  we  have  so 
that  we  can  plan  how  best  to  use  It. 

Skylab's  resource-sensing  package  should 
help  engineers  find  the  best,  the  most  eco- 
nomical, way  of  doing  this  remote  survey- 
ing routinely.  How  to  get  people  to  use  "it 
once  It's  built  wUl  be  an  entirely  different 
problem. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  AFRICAN  UNITY 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5.  1973 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
10th  anniversay  of  the  Organization  of 
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African  Unity  was  celebrated  in  Wash- 
ington May  25  at  a  reception  in  the  Em- 
bassy of  Morocco. 

The  host  was  Moroccan  Ambassador 
Badreddine  Senoussi,  who  spoke  in  be- 
half of  King  Hassan  I,  the  outgoing 
President  of  the  OAU.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  represented  by  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kenneth  Rush  and  David 
B.  Newsom,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs. 

The  OAU,  at  its  founding  10  years  ago, 
was  welcomed  by  the  United  States  with 
high  hopes.  Its  goals  of  a  united,  peace- 
ful, and  developing  Africa  certainly  were 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  international  community. 

The  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee a  few  days  ago  at  the  OAU  sum- 
mit conference  to  mediate  the  border 
dispute  between  Somalia  and  Ethiopia 
reminds  us  of  the  organization's  active 
efforts  to  find  peaceful  solutions  to 
thorny  controversies  involving  African 
states. 

The  OAU's  peacekeeping  efforts  are 
impressive,  but  they  arc  not  the  whole 
story.  The  OAU  also  has  proven  invalu- 
able as  a  focal  point,  initiator  and  coor- 
dinator for  a  wide  variety  of  construc- 
tive efforts  to  solve  common  African 
problems  in  the  economic,  social,  legal, 
and  educational  spheres.  OAU  support 
for  Africa's  regional  economic  groupings 
has  helped  weave  an  interlocking  web 
which  promises  to  link  effectively  the 
various  countries  and  regions  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

I  believe  that  the  hopes  the  United 
States  held  for  the  OAU  in  1963  have 
been  more  than  satisfied.  We  find  that 
the  OAU  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  real- 
istic African  response  to  Africa's  need 
for  cooperative  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon,  contin- 
uing a  tradition  of  American  Presidents, 
sent  a  congratulatory  message  to  Afri- 
can chiefs  of  state  and  government  at 
their  summit  conference  last  week  in 
Addis  Ababa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  President's 
message  and  the  remarks  of  Ambassador 
Sencussi  and  Eteputy  Secretary  Rush  at 
the  Moroccan  Embassy  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

President    Nixon    Sends    Message    to    OAU 
Summit  Parley 

President  Nixon,  has  sent  a  message  to 
African  leaders  assembled  In  Addis  Ababa 
to  mark  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 
The  message  was  addressed  to  King  Hassan 
of  Moroccx).  retiring  President  of  the  OAU. 
Following  Is  the  text  of  the  President"  mes- 
sage: 

Your  Majesty:  To  the  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  Africa  assembled  in  Addis  Ababa  to 
observe  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity.  I  extend  my  warm 
personal  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the 
American  people  on  this  occasion.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  followed  closely  and  with  deep 
admiration  the  accomplishments  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity  in  promoting 
peace  and  progress  on  that  continent.  We 
share  your  aspirations  for  the  progress  and 
development  of  Africa  and  for  the  dignity 
and  well-being  of  all  African  peoples.  We  look 
forward  to  a  continuing  close  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
of  your  continent.  To  all  member  nations 
and  their  leaders,  we  extend  our  warm  con- 
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gratulations   on   past   accomplishments   and 
our  very  best   wishes  tcfr  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


Prepared  Remarks  of  Moroccan  Ambassador 
Badreddine  Senoussi 
On  behalf  of  the  African  Ambassadors  to 
Washington.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  to  this  reception  and  to  thank  you  for 
celebrating  with  us  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 

Ten  years  ago  this  day,  thirty-two  .African 
heads  of  state  and  government  of  Independ- 
ent Africa  met  In  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  and 
signed  the  historic  charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity,  pledging  to  strive  for 
the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  African  peo- 
ples, the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of  Its 
nations  and  the  freedom  of  Its  sons  and 
daughters  still  being  suppressed  and  humili- 
ated by  die-hard  colonialists  and  the  mon- 
strous perpetrators  of  apartheid. 

Today  we  look  back  through  all  these  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  OAU  and  we  are 
proud  to  say  that  despite  all  speculations  and 
machinations  by  its  enemies,  the  OAU  has 
survived  and  grown,  consisting  now  of  41 
miembers.  renewed  with  the  strength  of  unity 
and  common  determination  to  prom  He  the 
cause  of  Africa. 

Since  Its  Inception,  the  OAU  has  been  play- 
ing a  significant  role  In  world  politics,  greatly 
assisting  world  bodies  make  useful  decisions 
on  African  matters. 

Among  Its  members,  not  only  does  the 
O.A.U.  serve  to  promote  trade  and  research, 
It  also  strengthens  cultural  bonds  between 
them  and  provides  the  Interaction  necessary 
for  economic  and  social  progress. 

This  is  why.  in  relating  the  achievements 
of  the  OAU.  during  the  first  decade,  we  re- 
call, among  others,  the  Pan-African  Cultural 
Festival  organised  In  Algiers  In  1969,  which 
helped  greatly  to  project  the  African  culture 
to  the  outside  world  and  also  to  reveal  new 
facets  to  the  Africans  themselves. 

We  also  recall  with  pride  the  first  All  Africa 
Trade  Pair  held  In  Nairobi,  Kenya  last  year 
through  which  many  foreign  businessmen 
came  to  realise  Africa's  great  economic  po- 
tential. 

The  O.A.U.  also  serves  as  a  forum  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  In  a  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation and  solidarity,  without  outside  in- 
terference. So  successful  has  It  been  in  this 
that  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations.  Mr.  Kurt  Waldhelm,  referred  to  the 
Organization  as  "the  United  Nations'  best 
ally  for  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  on  the  African  Con- 
tinent". 

Peace  cannot  be  achieved  however,  while 
unnecessary  suppression  persists  In  the  Con- 
tinent. Therefore,  at  the  summit  meeting  of 
the  O.A.U.  In  Rabat  last  year.  It  was  resolved 
that  this  should  be  the  year  of  liberation  for 
those  countries  still  oppressed  by  foreign 
domination.  The  dignity  and  freedom  for  all 
people  as  expressed  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Inevitable  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man,  must  be  achieved. 
The  struggle  for  freedom  in  Africa  is  a  proc- 
ess to  which  all  Independent  nations  in 
Africa  are  totally  committed. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  proud  of  the 
OAU's  continued  financial,  material  and  dip- 
lomatic support  to  the  liberation  move- 
ments In  Africa  and  of  the  active  way  In 
which  It  has  kept  alive  world  Interest  In  the 
struggle  for  a  total  liberation  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

We  are  also  proud  of  the  O.A.U. 's  full  sup- 
port given  to  any  African  country  which  Is 
the  victim  of  outside  aggression. 

Excellencies,  distinguished  guests.  In  ten 
years  we  have  demonstrated  to  the  world 
the  political  maturity  of  the  African  lead- 
ers ahd  their  capability  to  decided  their  own 
affairs,  by  the  very  fact  that  today,  the 
O.A.U.  still  lives  and  is  growing  from  strength 
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to  strength  becoming  more  Influential  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

As  we  enter  the  second  decade  of  our  Orga- 
nization, we,  the  African  Ambassadors  to 
Washington  would  like  to  note  with  appre- 
ciation the  warm  friendship  which  the 
African  Continent  has  in  the  past  enjoyed 
from  the  people  of  America.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  In  1961,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  authorising  the 
celebration  of  Africa  Day  on  April  15th  of 
that  year.  The  meaning  of  such  move  Is  of 
great  significance  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  peoples  of  Africa.  Among  other  things. 
It  demonstrated  the  recognition  and  sup- 
port which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have  for  the  peoples  of  Africa. 

Today  we  believe  that  there  Is  need  for 
such  understanding,  sympathy  and  recogni- 
tion as  demonstrated  by  that  legislative 
body  In  1961,  to  be  renewed  and  re-empha- 
sLsed  by  this  same  body  which  symbolises 
the  justice  and  freedom  of  the  American 
people. 

Africa  needs  the  support  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  In  Its  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  economic  Independence.  This  fact 
we  cannot  over-emphasise  knowing  the 
strength  and  amplitude  of  the  American  na- 
tion and  the  Influence  it  wields  in  the  world 
of  today.  We,  therefore,  look  forward  to  a 
bright  future  of  better  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  the  two  great  Con- 
tinents. 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  all  our  friends 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  who  have. 
In  one  way  or  another,  helped  our  Organiza- 
tion to  prosper.  We  look  forward  to  the  full 
cooperation  and  assistance  from  all  the  i>eo- 
ples  of  the  world  In  our  effort  to  bring  out 
the  full  greatness  of  Africa. 

Long  live  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity! 

Long  live  the  Freedom  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa! 

Long  live  the  Prosperity  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa! 

Remarks  of  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Ken- 
neth Rush  OAU  Anniversary  Reception, 
Moroccan  Embassy,  May  25,  1973 
Ambassador  Senoussi,  Your  Excellencies, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  The  first  ten  years 
for  any  organization  with  alms  as  ambitious 
as  those  of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
are  bound  to  be  years  of  challenge.  Tonight, 
on  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  OAU,  we  pay 
a  fitting  tribute  to  a  major  regional  orga- 
nization which,  in  dealing  effectively  with 
diverse  problems  and  proving  Its  capacity  to 
act  as  arbiter  and  spokesman  for  the  African 
continent,  has  risen  to  the  challenge.  In 
adhering  steadfastly  to  the  principles  of  Us 
Charter — territorial  Integrity,  national  sov- 
ereignty, peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and 
economic  and  social  progress — the  OAU  has 
become  the  focal  point  for  Africa's  collective 
endeavors  to  satisfy  the  Just  aspirations  of 
its  peoples.  For  its  accomplishments,  the 
member  states  can  be  Justly  proud  of  their 
organization,  and  enter  upon  its  second  de- 
cade with  growing  confidence  In  achieving 
the  worthy  ideals  and  goals  that  Inspired 
them  at  its  founding. 

We  share  with  the  nations  of  Africa  a  com- 
mon hope  for  Justice,  dignity,  and  progress. 
In  the  short  but  eventful  decade  since  they 
created  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
as  their  common  Instrument  to  give  greater 
substance  to  these  hopes,  we  In  the  United 
States  have  come  to  place  increasing  value 
on  our  relations  with  the  OAU  and  its  mem- 
bers— both  collectively  and  Individually.  The 
OAU  has  laid  foundations  for  cooperative 
endeavors  In  a  growing  number  of  scientific, 
technical,  economic  and  social  fields.  The 
United  States  particularly  welcomes  the  op- 
portunity of  contributing  to  economic  de- 
velopment through  close  ties  with  its  mem- 
bers in  the  fields  of  aid,  trade,  and  Invest- 
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ment.  We  are  ready  to  share  with  you  the 
t)enefits  of  technology  and  to  assist,  on 
mutually  agreed  terms.  In  realizing  the  vast 
potential  of  your  rich  continent.  Together 
we  can  continue  to  work  for  an  International 
climate  in  which  the  world's  energies  and 
resources  are  mobilized  for  peaceful  and 
productive  pursuits.  The  United  States  will 
remain  responsive.  In  a  spirit  of  mutual  co- 
operation, to  all  who  seek  with  us  a  more 
secure  and  rewarding  future. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  a  comprehensive  bill  to 
establish  a  national  program  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects  in  fuels  and  energy,  and  to 
authorize  Federal  support  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

This  Nation  is  in  vital  need  of  a  high- 
priority  program  to  tackle  what  I  believe 
is  a  critical  energy  shortage.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  has  been  virtually  no  lead- 
ership either  in  Washington  or  else- 
where in  this  country  urging  the  devel- 
opment of  resources  adequate  to  our 
needs.  We  now  face,  for  instance,  an  oil 
reserve  of  only  5  days,  while  many  lesser 
countries  have  100-day  reserves.  Clearly 
it  is  time  for  action. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  to  provide  the 
United  States,  by  1983.  with  the  capa- 
bility to  be  self-sufficient  in  environ- 
mentally acceptable  energy  sources. 
This  includes  the  authorization  of  Fed- 
eral funds  not  only  for  research  efforts 
but  also  for  tangible  development  ven- 
tures to  apply  the  research  to  commer- 
cial application,  in  numerous  areas  in- 
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eluding  coal  gasification,  shale  oil,  geo- 
thermal  resources,  hydroelectric  power, 
and  coal  liquefaction.  In  my  view,  we 
must  be  self-sufficient  or  well  on  our 
way  to  self-sufficiency  in  order  to  avoid 
blackmail  by  petroleum-producing  coun- 
tries. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  the  legislation 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Henry  Jackson,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  interest  and  creative  ef- 
forts at  solving  the  energy  crisis  before 
it  is  too  late. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Memorial 
Day  has  been  celebrate  i.  The  parades, 
the  speeches,  the  prayers  of  last  Monday 
have  ended.  The  flowers  and  wreaths  laid 
on  our  soldiers'  graves  have  surely  wilt- 
ed, and  even  the  sunshine  of  this  past 
weekend  has  erased  the  memory  of  May 
28's  cold  rain.  Yet,  the  hardships  ex- 
perienced by  our  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  particularly  those  soldiers  who 
were  involved  in  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
remain.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J.,  perhaps 
best  captures  the  gravity  of  this  situa- 
tion: 

Memorial  Day 

Memorial  Day  Is  a  day  for  remembering, 
for  some  In  a  personal  context  and  for  others 
In  a  less  intimate  and  less  searing  manner. 

It  is  an  observance  for  memorializing 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  In  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country:  they  have  died  In  wars 
that  have  taken  on  different  meanings  over 
the  years.  The  fervor  of  patriotism  In  the 
early  conflicts  has  been  diminished  In  a  con- 
temporary dimension  because  young  people 

SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  VETERAN  EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 
[Numbers  in  thousands) 
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more  and  more  are  questioning  the  funda- 
mental Immorality  of  these  armed  confronta- 
tions. 

For  many — and  for  good  reason — war  Is 
wasteful  and  destructive.  It  rarely  resolves 
Ideological  or  national  differences  In  affirma- 
tive, long-lasting  terms. 

And  one  need  turn  no  farther  back  In  his- 
tory than  the  Immediacy  of  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam,  a  long,  indecisive,  costly  and  un- 
popular conflict  that  Is  still  being  waged  in 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam  despite 
ceasefire  truce  signed  last  January. 

It  Is  a  war  that  has  divided  our  nation. 
leaving  lasting,  residual  bitter  Imprints:  The 
casualties,  the  dead  and  maimed,  the  stag- 
gering drain  on  our  resources  that  has  left 
an  unstable  economy  in  its  wake,  the  dark 
memories  of  those  whose  loved  ones  have 
either  been  killed  or  are  still  missing. 

There  are  still  more  than  1.300  American 
servicemen  listed  as  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia.  For  the  families  of  these  men.  the  war 
remains  an  unremitting  ordeal  of  uncertain- 
ty and  doubt.  And  for  them.  too.  this  Memo- 
rial Day  has  a  special  polgnance.  a  personal 
grief  that  should  be  shared  by  millions  of 
Americans  on  this  day  for  remembering  the 
men  who  have  died  in  all  of  the  wars  jr> 
which  this  country  has  engaged. 

We  must,  therefore,  not  be  content 
with  merely  eloquent  addresses  delivered 
once  a  year  in  behalf  of  our  brave  and 
courageous  soldiers.  We  must  not  let  this 
holiday  become  only  a  time  of  remem- 
brance and  memorializing.  A  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done  and  action  must  be- 
gin immediately. 

A  rundown  of  figures  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  reveals,  for  example, 
that  in  February,  unemployment  among 
veterans  20  to  24  years  old.  was  10.6  per- 
cent, compared  to  6.4  percent  for  non- 
veterans  of  the  same  age.  And.  the  rate 
of  imemployment  among  black  and  other 
minority  veterans  was  even  higher.  At 
14.9  percent,  minority  unemployment  is 
over  4  percent  above  that  of  white  vet- 
erans in  the  same  category.  The  follow- 
ing table  further  substantiates  this  dis- 
tressing problem: 
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The  situation  in  education  is  equally 
bleak.  A  recent  Harris  survey  showed 
that  less  than  35  percent  of  eligible  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  taking  advantage  of 
educational  benefits.  Tlie  figure  was  60 
percent  after  World  War  II.  In  addi- 
tion, a  $50  million  authorization  to  pro- 
vide part-time  jobs  for  student  veterans 
was  impounded  by  President  Nixon.  He 
also  tried  to  hold  back  $25  million  ap- 
proved to  encourage  colleges  to  admit 
and  train  veterans,  but  I  was  happy  to 
note  that  congressional  pressure  and  a 
court  suit  have  now  convinced  the  ad- 
ministration to  release  these  funds. 

I  will  shortly  sponsor  a  five-part  pack- 
age of  legislation  to  assist  all  our  ne- 
glected veterans  who  participated  in  this 
most  tragic  and  unpopular  war.  These 


bills  are  directed  at  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  our  Vietnam  veterans — op- 
portimities  for  education  and  employ- 
ment. Their  purposes  are  as  follows: 

Creation  of  a  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
Assistance  and  Opportunity  Task  Force 
to  coordinate  available  Federal  programs 
and  expand  efforts  to  encourage  partici- 
pation in  them; 

Establishment  of  regional  military  dis- 
charge review  boards  to  aid  in  processing 
applications  for  a  change  of  discharge 
submitted  by  veterans  discharged  under 
less  than  honorable  conditions;  most  of 
these — about  six  out  of  seven — are  imde- 
sirable  discharges,  issued  administra- 
tively without  the  safeguards  required  at 
a  court-martial,  such  as  right  to  counsel 
and  adherence  to  rules  of  evidence; 


To  require  that  separation  and  reen- 
listment  codes  on  discharge  document 
be  confidential,  for  often  this  informa- 
tion is  used  by  employers  in  an  adverse 
way  against  veterans  seeking  employ- 
ment; 

To  provide  education  assistance  to 
cover  a  veteran's  costs  for  tuition,  labo- 
ratory, and  other  fees,  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,000;  this  would  provide  aid  compa- 
rable to  that  given  World  War  n  veter- 
ans; and 

To  give  veterans  receiving  the  $220  a 
month  subsistence  pay  the  option  of 
higher  monthly  sums  over  a  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time;  the  allowance,  authorized 
for  a  maximum  of  36  months,  could  be 
accelerated  to  $440  a  month  for  18 
months. 
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I  certainly  hope  that  between  this 
year's  Memorial  Day  and  next  year's  na- 
tional day  of  remembrance,  our  actions 
will  result  in  progress,  achievements, 
and  hope.  We  have  treated  our  Vietnam 
era  veterans  shamefully.  They  did  not 
ask  to  fight  in  Asia  for  what,  in  the  end, 
was  a  war  waged  for  no  valid  purpose. 
I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  we 
deal  fairly,  realistically,  and  compassion- 
ately to  solve  the  serious  problems  they 
have  found  upon  their  return. 


POVERTY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    C.\LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  ED^WARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
lately  on  the  "amount"  of  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  Government  programs 
in  the  last  decade  toward  eliminating  the 
cultural  /economic  /social  circumstances 
that  create  and  maintain  poverty.  While 
many  of  us  feel  that  the  evaluation  is 
not  conclusive,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  made  clearcut  decisions  regard- 
ing most  of  these  programs,  declaring 
them  either  a  failure  or  a  success.  But 
the  decision  really  makes  no  difference. 
Success  or  failure,  the  President  has 
chosen  to  terminate  most  of  the  poverty 
programs  of  the  sixties.  What  he  has 
failed  to  address,  however,  as  our 
distinguished  colleagues  Congressmen 
Charles  B.  Rangel  and  Andrew  Young 
so  clearly  point  out  in  the  following 
articles  in  the  May  21  issue  of  The  Na- 
tion, is  that  poverty  still  exists,  not  as 
an  issue  or  the  object  of  a  program  but  as 
a  fact  of  life  for  many  Americans,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  members  of  mi- 
nority groups. 

The  article  follows: 

1.  The  Verbal  Cvre 
(By  Representative  Charles  B.  Rangel) 
Poverty  may  soon  disappear,  if  not  from 
the  country,  at  least  from  the  vocabvilary  of 
official  bureaucratese.  There  have  been  re- 
ports that  a  federal  interagency  committee 
is  quietly  studying  the  possibility  of  ending 
government  use  of  the  word.  It  would  little 
surprise  the  25.6  million  poor  Americans  if 
they  were,  in  fact,  defined  out  of  existence. 
Observing  White  House  policies  and  priori- 
ties, thev  already  question  whether  the  Pres- 
ident icnows  they  are  really  here. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  held  hearings  on  the  planned 
budget  cuts,  witness  after  witness  decried 
the  impact  of  Administration  proposals  on 
human  needs.  The  word  "adminicide"  was 
used  to  describe  the  cutbacks  In  heaUh. 
housing,  job  training,  day  care,  education 
and  senior  citizen  programs. 

Poor  Americans  know  how  it  feels  to  be 
put  at  the  end  of  the  line,  to  be  forced  to 
ride  in  the  back  of  the  bus  of  the  country's 
conscience.  They  saw  the  Administration 
spend  $425  million  to  bomb  Hanoi  for  seven- 
teen days  during  the  1972  Christmas  season, 
while  spending  only  3398  million  a  year  for 
the  entire  community-action  program  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  aware  that  the 
amount  spent  by  the  Pentagon  on  nuts  and 
candy  In  the  1971-72  budget  ($16.7  million) 
would  fund  the  community-action  programs 
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In  eight  New  York  City  neighborhoods.  So 
there  Is  no  great  shock  In  the  nation  that 
their  very  existence  will  be  erased  by  the 
bureaucrats.  There  Is  outrage,  though. 

The  current  official  definition  of  the  pov- 
erty line  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four  In  our 
country  Is  a  cash  Income  of  $4,137  a  year. 
Maximum  welfare  payments  for  a  family  of 
four,  COPE  reports,  range  from  $100  annually 
in  Mississippi  to  more  than  S3, 600  in  a  hand- 
ful of  Northern  states.  Even  with  rent  sub- 
sidies, food  stamps  and  Medicaid,  poverty- 
level  families  fight  a  daily  battle  for  survival. 
MolUe  Orshansky.  a  HEW  statistician, 
pointed  out  recently  that  the  gap  between 
poor  and  nonpoor  Americans  would  be  even 
greater  If  certain  benefits  received  by 
middle-class  families  were  computed  as  In- 
come: expense  accounts,  vacation  pay,  com- 
modity discounts. 

Abolish  welfare  for  the  rich?  There  Is  no 
word  yet  from  the  Administration  on  an  end 
to  tax  loopholes  and  corporate  subsidies. 

A  sweep  of  the  White  House  wand  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  vanishes.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  magic  of  the  courts 
will  be  stronger  than  White  House  magic. 

Abracadabra,  and  officials  responsible  for 
the  Watergate  espionage  team  are  hidden  In 
a  puff  of  smoke.  The  magic  of  public  opinion 
may  blow  the  smoke  away. 

Presto,  and  the  air  bombardment  of  Cam- 
bodia Is  not  an  "act  of  war."  Does  Congress 
have  anything  up  its  sleeve? 

My  Lai,  General  Lavelle's  unauthorized 
bombing  missions  over  North  Vietnam, 
broken  Indian  treaties — White  House  magic 
tries  to  wish  them  all  away. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Administration  contends, 
that  "poverty"  is  a  politicized,  value-laden 
word.  It  is,  however,  the  most  accurate  word 
for  portraying  what  poor  people  face  dally. 
Euphemisms  cannot  convey  the  reality  of  the 
slum  housing  where  so  many  of  my  Harlem 
and  East  Harlem  constituents  live.  Or  the 
despair  in  New  York  City's  public  schools 
where  reading  levels  continue  to  fall.  Or  the 
fear  caused  by  the  heroin  plague  which  feeds 
on  unemployment  and  racial  discrimination. 
White  House  magic  can't  make  them  disap- 
pear overnight. 
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2.  Up  the  Short  Ladder 
(By  Representative  Andrew  Young) 

Present-day  economic  policies  have  been 
disastrous  for  low-income  and  poor  citizens — 
especially  when  one  observes  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  inequities  of  policies  which 
have  led  to  controls  on  wages,  to  soaring 
prices  and  to  soaring  profits.  Those  persons 
fortunate  enough  to  have  Jobs  are  the  main 
victims  of  this  nation's  "new  economic  in- 
novations." At  the  lower  end  of  the  Income 
scale  wages  have  been  held  In  check,  but 
prices  have  obviously  not  been  stabilized. 

While  workers  have  produced  more  goods 
and  services — raising  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct by  SlOO  billion  in  1972  alone — the  bulk 
of  this  increase  shows  vip  In  record  profit 
levels,  which  rose  by  12  per  cent  in  less  than 
a  year.  This  current  rate  of  profit  increase 
is  vast,  even  considering  the  valid  argument 
that  some  industries  were  due  profit  In- 
creases, i.e..  the  small  farmer,  baker,  etc. 
When  one  analyzes  the  general  economic  pic- 
ture, it  would  appear  that  what  could  be 
called  "mlddleclass"  blacks  are  moving  ahead, 
but  a  number  of  critical  events  suggest  an- 
other conclusion. 

The  implications  of  the  high  unemploy- 
ment of  young  people  and  the  effect  of  the 
housing  slowdown  and  the  recent  recession 
on  the  general  populace  are  potentially 
serious. 

Blacks  improved  their  relative  economic 
position  during  the  1960s  but  their  pace  of 
advance,  compared  with  that  of  whites,  has 
slowed  considerably  in  the  last  few  years. 
Statistically,  this  can  be  measured  by  the 
absence  of  significant  growth  In  the  black 
labor  force,  near  exclusion  from  the  new  Job 


markets  and  skyrocketing  black  unemploy- 
ment. As  has  been  suggested  by  the  recent 
Wattenberg-Scammon  article,  the  black  pop- 
ulation does  continue  to  make  some  progress 
up  the  occupational  ladder.  However,  it  Is 
still  climbing  the  ladder  of  little  skill  and 
little  hope  of  advancement — the  low-wage  In- 
dustries being  Its  primary  source  of  Jobs. 

Heretofore,  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
federal  programs  have  been  the  middle 
classes,  black  and  white.  And  during  the  past 
few  years,  middle-class  blacks  have  more 
and  more  achieved  equality  with  whites  of 
moderate  Income  and  In  the  large  pool  of 
social  workers.  Today,  with  the  evident  dis- 
mantling of  these  programs,  the  question  Is 
whether  private  Industry  can  or  will  absorb 
this  black  managerial  class. 

Black  and  poor  people  have  been  warned 
by  the  President  to  "ask  not  what  the  gov- 
ernment can  do  for  you,  but  ask  what  you 
(poor  people)  can  do  for  yourself."  I  ask 
what  can  the  poor  and  blue-collar  worker  do 
for  himself  when  a  cruel  and  callous  econom- 
ic squeeze  has  been  so  tightly  clamped  about 
his  life  line?  Or  perhaps  the  President  means, 
"You  take  care  of  yourselves  and  I  will  take 
care  of  the  rich  and  established." 

The  poor  and  working  classes  will  not  be 
able  to  "do  for  themselves"  because: 

Their  Jobs  are  the  ones  most  adversely  af- 
fected by  Nixon  policies.  Unemployment  In 
the  Inner  city,  where  the  nation's  poor  gen- 
erally live,  has  soared  to  postwar  highs  at 
least  double  the  national  average. 

Fiscal  policy  must  be  more  than  a  central 
instrument  of  economic  policy.  Realistically, 
It  must  serve  as  an  Instrtunent  for  social 
practice  as  well.  The  proposed  fiscal  1974 
budget  Is  obviously  the  most  anti-people 
budget  In  modern  history.  It  Is  clearly  not 
anti-inflationary  and  It  Is  clearly  not  equi- 
table. 

The  blacks,  the  poor  and  the  aged  have  few 
advocates  within  the  Administration  or  on 
the  agencies  created  to  administer  the  over- 
all economic  policies. 

I  would  not  want  to  deny  that  the  black 
population  lives  today  at  standards  that  are 
much  better  than  those  of  their  forefathers. 
However,  this  says  little  about  levels  of  in- 
come, education  and  Job  patterns.  Recent  re- 
ports, and  specifically  the  Wattenberg-Scam- 
mon article,  are  grossly  misleading  with  refer- 
ence to  upward  mobility  and  the  black  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  "black  middle  class"  has  come  Into 
being  only  because  there  are  black  men  and 
women  so  committed  to  educating  their  chil- 
dren and  living  in  a  decent  home  and  eating 
a  balanced  diet  that  they  choose  to  work  at 
two,  sometimes  three.  Jobs  In  order  to  make 
ends  meet. 

Today,  the  economic  life  of  the  working- 
class  community  looks  promising  for  no  one, 
black  or  white — except  for  the  rich. 

I  see  It  as  ultimately  Important  that  this 
country  make  a  directional  shift  toward  an 
economy  that  Is  based  upon  maximum  use 
of  goods,  services  and  production.  And  we 
can't  do  that  and  maintain  our  present  def- 
initions of  "full  employment."  We  can't  do 
that  and  continue  to  overextend  ourselves 
militarily  abroad.  I  ask,  "Black  Progress  and 
Liberal  Rhetoric?" — or  "Black  Promises  and 
Liberal  Disgust?" 


SER  HELPS  MEET  NATION'S 
MANPOWER  NEEDS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  to  my  col- 
leagues the  observance  of  SER  Week, 
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June  3  to  Jime  10.  SER,  Jobs  for  Prog- 
ress, Inc.,  Is  the  national  manpower  pro- 
gram designed  and  staffed  by  bicultural 
and  bilingual  professionals  who  address 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  of  our  country.  Similar 
proclamations  of  support  have  been  is- 
sued in  the  14  States  where  SER  is  lo- 
cated by  Congressmen,  mayors,  and  Ctov- 
emors.  Citizens,  business  groups,  and 
corporations  and  elected  officials  will  ob- 
serve SER  Week  by  hosting  a  variety  of 
conferences  and  luncheons.  One  honor- 
ary luncheon  being  held  this  week  in- 
cludes as  its  guests,  representatives  of  at 
least  15  national  corporations.  It  is  being 
held  at  the  Beverly  HUton  Hotel  on 
Thursday,  June  7,  In  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Mr.  Philip  Soto,  the  project  director  of 
the  Ea.st  Los  Angeles  SER  for  his  out- 
standing efforts  in  the  commimity  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  trusting  rela- 
tionships among  the  Spanish-speaking, 
the  business  community,  and  elected  of- 
ficials. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  and 
readers  of  the  Record  will  join  me  in 
support  and  recognition  of  SER  and  in 
the  observance  of  SER  Week,  June  3  to 
June  10. 


CHINESE  COMMUNIST  PROPAGANDA 
DISTRIBUTED  TO  COLLEGE  STU- 
DENTS AS  A  BIRTH  CONTROL 
HANDBOOK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
people  would  argue  against  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  young  adults  accurate 
information  about  sex. 

But  I  must  protest  when  such  infor- 
mation is  cloaked  in  Communist  Chinese 
propaganda  and  distributed  at  the  Na- 
tion's leading  higher  education  institu- 
tions with  the  covert  or  overt  stamp  of 
officialdom. 

Such  a  deplorable  situation  at  Prince- 
ton University,  among  other  schools,  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  William  A. 
Rusher,  publisher  of  National  Review, 
and  through  editorials  in  that  weekly 
magazine.  It  also  has  been  reported  in 
other  magazines  and  newspapers. 

A  dish  of  basic  sex  information,  Maoist 
rubbish,  a  clenched  fist  atop  medicine's 
traditional  winged  caduceus  and  a  sug- 
gestive photograph  or  two  is  found  in  the 
7  by  10  inch,  47-page  newsprint  "Birth 
Control  Handbook."  It  Is  published  by 
"The  Handbook  Collective"  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  its  staff  is  believed  to  be 
students  at  Magill  University. 

If  Princeton  University  is  too  far  to 
raise  concern,  my  investigation  discloses 
the  Handbook  also  is  available  at  the 
nearby  University  of  Maryland  and  at 
Kent  State  in  Ohio. 

Included  among  the  approximately  25 
universities  on  the  Handbook's  distribu- 
tion list  is  Boston  University,  Tufts,  the 
Universities  of  Illinois,  California,  Hart- 
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ford,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, Northeast — Boston — South  Illinois, 
Syracuse,  Vassar,  Yale,  four  of  the  State 
Universities  of  New  York  and,  overseas, 
Queensland  Institute,  Australia  and 
Exeter,  London. 

Princeton's  experience  may  be  typical 
of  what  has  happened  elsewhere.  An- 
thony J.  Maruca,  Princeton's  vice  presi- 
dent for  administration,  explained  that 
an  advisory  council  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  authorized  the  Handbook's  use 
last  summer  in  the  University's  sex  edu- 
cation program  conducted  at  its  health 
services  facility. 

Maruca  said  physicians  on  the  15- 
member  council  verified  the  Handbook's 
medical  accuracy  and  validity. 

"A  number  of  us  raised  questions  about 
the  political  commentary,  but  the  great 
majority  decided  that  it  should  be  made 
available  because  of  Its  medical  content." 

So  serious  were  those  questions  that 
the  council  agreed  that  a  political  dis- 
claimer should  be  attached  to  each  copy 
of  the  Handbook. 

"It  was  to  say,  in  effect,  that  the 
Handbook  was  being  made  available  be- 
cause It  was  comprehensive  medically, 
and  that  the  university  disassociated  it- 
self from  the  political  comments." 

National  Review,  on  April  27, 1973,  edi- 
torialized, in  part: 

We  hazard  the  guess  that,  in  contrast  to 
antlsemltlc  or  anti-Negro  rhetoric,  the  Mao- 
ist rhetoric  was  not  particularly  upsetting 
because  It  has  become  a  rather  commonplace 
mode  of  discourse  on  the  campus. 

We  would  not  like  to  think  that  any  of 
the  Princeton  officials  Involved  really  believe 
the  Maoist  claptrap;  we  merely  observed  that 
they  have  become  Inured  to  It,  that  It  strikes 
them  as  routine,  and,  therefore,  not  really 
objectionable.  .  .  . 

Several  months  passed  between  the 
councils  release  of  the  Handbook  to  the 
health  service  and  Its  order  to  attach  a 
disclaimer. 

Inevitably,  somehow,  the  Handbook 
was  made  available  without  the  disclaim- 
er and  in  an  as  yet  unexplained  hap- 
penstance, 1,000  to  2,000  copies  of  the 
Handbook,  sans  disclaimer,  mysteriously 
were  distributed  to  every  male  and  fe- 
male dormatory  room  on  campus. 

Maruca  tells  of  the  University's  efforts 
to  unmask  the  distributor.  His  choice  of 
words  is  both  fitting  and  ironic  under 
the  circumstances: 

We've  had  great  difficulty  pinning  down 
how  it  happened  and  who  was  responsible. 

The  people  in  the  infirmary  take  the  blame 
collectively.  It  was  an  administrative  foul- 
"P. 

Princeton  has  ceased  distribution  of 
the  handbook,  Maruca  said,  and  physi- 
cians in  the  sex  education  program  are 
using  a  substitute. 

Not  before  questions  were  raised  with- 
in and  without  those  hallowed  halls  of 
ivy  about  the  propriety  of  "foisting"  the 
Handbook  on  people,  for  both  political 
and  sex  education  reasons. 

The  university  official  said  no  Federal 
funds  were  used  to  buy  the  handbook. 
Copies  cost  5  cents  each,  he  said,  and 
the  money  was  found  in  the  account  of  a 
now  defunct  student  group.  The  "col- 
lective" charges  $45  per  thousand. 
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Here  are  some  gems  from  the  "Birth 
Control  Handbook,"  self-styled  as  "med- 
icine for  the  people": 

Vietnam  was  once  the  "rice  basin  of  the 
East,"  but,  the  Vietnamese  finally  decided  to 
throw  out  their  foreign  exploiters  and  take 
control  of  their  owii  resources.  In  response. 
America  bombed  and  defoliated  Viet  Nam  to 
the  point  of  ecological  disaster.  Viet  Nam  has 
huge  resources  of  tin,  which  American  In- 
dustry wants  and  is  prepared  to  do  almost 
anything  to  get.   (Page  three.) 

And  this  diagnosis: 

The  fact  that  ZPG  (zero  population 
growth)  claims  to  direct  Its  propaganda  pri- 
marily at  white,  middle  class  Americans  does 
nothing  to  eliminate  the  factor  of  racism 
which  Is  an  Inevitable,  historical  aspect  of 
the  U.S.  population  control  movement, 
financed  and  directed  by  America's  white 
ruling  class,  (page  three.) 

On  page  4,  the  handbook  ignores 
the  facts  and  rewrites  history  to  report 
that  China  is: 

One  of  the  few  countries  In  the  world 
where  there  exists  no  starvation  .  .  . 

The  700  million  Chinese  accomplished  this 
by  overthrowing  their  foreign  exploiters,  by 
taking  control  of  their  own  natural  riches, 
by  granting  equality  to  women,  by  providing 
voluntary  birth  control,  sterilization  and 
abortion  programs,  by  determining  their  own 
priorities,  such  as  education  and  food  for 
all.  Nothing  short  of  equally  basic  social 
change  in  America  and  in  the  countries  it 
exploits  Is  going  to  bring  solutions  for  our 
terrible  problems  of  hunger,  pollution,  crime 
In  the  streets,  racism  and  war.  (Page  four.) 

This  prognosis  is  f  oimd  on  pages  26  and 
27: 

Since  the  growth  of  large  populations  in 
nations  of  the  Third  World  (Africa,  Latin 
America,  parts  of  Asia,  etc.)  represents  a 
threat  to  the  power  and  world  dominance  of 
such  countries  as  the  United  States,  consider- 
able attention  Is  being  directed  at  the  lUD 
(Interuterlne  device*  by  these  nations.  Scien- 
tists, working  with  grants  from  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Population  Council,  a  'private 
American  foundation,'  supported  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  John  D.  Rockefeller  III  and  other 
private  donors,  are  attempting  to  develop 
more  effective  lUDS.  .  .  . 

By  advocating  voluntary  sterilization  and 
use  of  the  lUD,  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Britain  and  other  western  powers  are 
attempting  to  control  by  contraception  the 
numbers  of  non-white  people.  Just  as  white 
people  from  Europe  eliminated  large  numbers 
of  red  Indians  by  Importing  diseases  for 
which  the  Indian  had  no  antibody  (im- 
munity) resistance.  (A  preposterous  notion!) 

One  important  characteristic  that  the  lUD 
shares  with  sterllzatlon  is  that  the  effective- 
ness of  the  method  cannot  be  controlled 
directly  by  the  individual  woman.  .  .  (Doc- 
tors on  the  Princeton  Advisory  Council  that 
approved  the  Handbook  must  have  missed 
that  gem.) 

Large  scale  use  of  contraceptive  measures. 
applied  to  women  who  may  not  want  to  con- 
trol their  fertility,  approaches  genocide  and 
ceases  to  be  birth  control. 

The  M.D.  after  the  name  of  the  person 
who  wrote  that  must  stand  for  doctor  of 
Maoism. 

Catholics  sincerely  concerned  about 
questions  of  birth  control  are  certain  to 
be  outraged  by  this  gratuitous  comment 
on  page  34,  hidden  amidst  an  explana- 
tion of  coitus  interruptus: 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  more  than  Just 
one  particular  woman  has  become  pregnant 
while  still  virginal. 
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Our  legal  system  is  not  neglected  in 
this  medical  melange  of  misinformation : 
A  box  on  page  36  reports: 

Today,  the  United  States  legal  system 
manages  to  sterilize  "welfare  mothers"  (usu- 
ally black  people)  who  have  had  Illegitimate 
children.  ...  In  New  York.  Judges  offer 
women  the  choice — either  be  sterilized  or  re- 
ceive no  more  welfare 

The  sterilization  theme  is  played  again 
on  other  pages  where  it  is  held  out  as  a 
precondition  for  abortion  for  "Poor 
women,  especially  black  women  .  .  ." 

The  rationale  that  such  measures  are  nec- 
essary to  alleviate  the  population  crisis  Is 
merely  a  cover  for  racist  genocide.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  exploit  and  pwUute  the  re- 
sources of  the  earth,  not  the  children  of  the 
poor.  (Page  45.) 

The  Handbook's  bibliography  refers 
those  seeking  additional  factual  infor- 
mation to  other,  similarly  propagan- 
distic  texts. 

No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  the 
Machiavellian  purpose  of  this  Handbook. 

It  takes  advantage  of  the  desperate 
need  of  people  for  reliable,  accurate, 
sensible  information  about  sex,  free  from 
value  judgments — a  need  frequently 
foimd  among  the  poor  whose  cause  the 
Handbook  alleges  to  champion — to  spew 
forth  the  pink  party  line. 

While  the  authorities  at  Princeton 
have  admitted  they  let  this  situation  get 
out  of  hand,  regrets,  regardless  of  sin- 
cerity, cannot  salve  the  harm  of  such 
pubhcations.  This  incident  demonstrates 
the  lengths  to  which  communists  and 
their  sympathizers  will  go  to  spread  their 
version  of  "truth." 

Too  bad  that  the  academicians  in  our 
citadels  of  higher  education  are  not  as 
determined  that  all  views  will  be  given 
full  expression  on  campuses.  It  seems 
criminal  that  information  to  counteract 
the  views  of  those  who  would  tear  down 
such  ivory  towers  is  not  as  readily  avail- 
able as  what  obviously  is  bad  "medicine 
for  the  people"  between  the  covers  of  a 
reprehensible  philosophy. 


U.S.  EDUCATION  COMMISSIONER 
ASSERTS  VALUE  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDWNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Acting  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Dr.  John  Ottina.  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  his  annual  report  required  by 
section  412  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act. 

For  the  most  part,  the  report  contains 
no  surprises,  but  at  page  30  there  appears 
a  most  interesting  discussion  of  what  the 
Commissioner  describes  as  "OfiBce  of 
Education  programs  designed  to  help 
build  a  resource  of  expertise  in  interna- 
tional affairs  and  create  a  better  under- 
standing of  other  cultures  and  cus- 
toms .  .  ." 

The  Commissioner  asserts  that 
through  such  activities  as  language  and 
area  studies  programs,  and  the  Fulbright 
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program,  the  Office  of  Education  "strives 
to  increase  intercultural  understanding, 
to  reduce  ethnocentrism.  and  help  the 
American  educational  system  more  close- 
ly reflect  the  realities  and  interdepend- 
ency  of  the  modem  world." 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  statement 
of  the  value  of  international  education 
programs,  and  as  a  longtime  supporter 
of  both  the  NDEA  title  VI  language  and 
area  studies  program  and  the  Fulbright 
program.  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  take  such  a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  these  endeavors. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  somewhat  per- 
plexed, however,  for  while  the  Commis- 
sioner discusses  these  programs  in  what 
can  only  be  described  as  laudatorj'  terms, 
the  administration  of  which  he  is  a  part 
has  suggested  in  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1974  budget  message  that  the  NDEA 
Title  VI  program  should  be  phased  out. 

Perhaps  those  in  the  administration 
responsible  for  budgetary  matters  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  Commissioner's  enthusiasm 
for  this  program,  and  the  strong  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  its  being  continued. 

In  order  that  all  of  the  Members  might 
read  the  Commissioner's  statement  on 
this  subject  I  am  including  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  would  also  recom- 
mend it  to  others  interested  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  particularly  to  those  in  the 
White  House  and  the  OfHce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  the  administra- 
tions  budget  priorities. 

The  statement  follows: 

An  International  Dimension 

The  International  dimension  of  the  Na- 
tion's Interests  symbolized  by  President 
Nixon's  visits  to  the  P?ople's  Republic  of 
China  and  to  the  Soviet  Union,  was  reflected 
educationally  laist  year  In  Office  of  Education 
programs  designed  to  help  build  a  resource 
of  expertise  in  International  affairs  and  cre- 
ate a  better  understanding  of  other  -cultures 
and  customs,  both  abroad  and  here  at  home. 

These  programs,  administered  by  OE's  In- 
stitute of  International  Studies,  Included 
support  during  Fiscal  Year  1972  of  efforts 
essentially  aimed  at  Increasing  the  Nation's 
manpower  pool  of  trained  specialists  In  the 
languages  and  cultures  of  countries  In  Af- 
rica, Asia,  the  Middle  Last,  Latin  America, 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  of  the  USSR;  and 
adding  an  International  aspect  to  under- 
graduate general  education  and  to  profes- 
sional graduate  level  training.  Related  activi- 
ties to  increase  and  Improve  knowledge  about 
other    countries    were    conducted    abroad. 

OE  also  supported  inter-lnstltutlonal  co- 
operative research  abroad,  an  Interesting  ex- 
ample being  a  comparative  study  of  city 
administrations  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  and 
Ljubljana.  Yugoslavia,  now  being  used  to 
develop  courses  In  urban  economics,  day 
care  service  for  handicapped  children,  and 
the  relationship  of  public  administration 
and  public  participation  to  decisionmaking. 

Promotion  of  Intercultural  understanding 
also  Is  at  the  core  of  the  Teacher  Exchange 
program,  which  in  1972  arranged  for  the 
1-year  interchange  of  more  than  100  Ameri- 
can teachers  with  an  equal  number  of  teach- 
ers from  other  countries,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  one-way  exchanges  for  both  American 
and  foreign  teachers.  Since  its  Inception 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  under 
the  Fulbright  Act.  this  program  has  In- 
volved about  13.000  American  and  foreign 
teachers.  It  Is  operated  with  funds  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  State. 

Through    such    activities    as    these.    OE 
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strlvs  to  Increase  intercviltural  understand- 
ing, to  reduce  ethnocentrism,  and  to  help  the 
American  educational  system  more  closely 
reflect  the  realities  and  Interdependency  of 
the  modern  world. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THF 
MORNING    HERALD 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  B"YRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  one  of  western  Maryland's 
most  important  newspapers,  the  Morn- 
ing Herald  of  Hagerstown,  Md. 

It  was  in  1873  that  Mr.  Emmert  Pech- 
tig  began  publication  of  the  first  daily 
newspaper  in  Hagerstown.  The  paper  was 
called  the  Hagerstown  Daily  News 
which  was  printed  on  the  presses  of 
another  weekly  paper.  Publication  con- 
tinued under  various  owners  until  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Hagerstown  Herald  in 
1896.  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Morning  Herald.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  the  Morning  Herald 
was  located  at  the  present  Herald-Mail 
building  at  25  Summit  Avenue.  After  a 
succession  of  owners  the  paper  was 
bought  in  April  1960  by  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  and  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr.. 
has  been  publisher  since  April  1962. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Morning  Herald,  its  owner, 
and  its  staff  on  this  significant  achieve- 
ment. 


MACHIAVELLI  ON  WATERGATE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  re- 
cent topic  of  discussion  has  been  the  re- 
lation of  a  political  leader  to  his  advisers 
and  top  aides.  In  1517,  Niccolo  Machia- 
velli,  a  retired  Italian  diplomat,  set  dowTi 
his  observations  on  political  leadership 
in  a  book  entitled  "The  Prince."  This 
book  rapidly  attained  the  status  of  a 
classic.  In  it.  Machiavelli  wrote  with 
definitive  clarity  the  relations  of  a  head 
of  state  and  the  men  around  him.  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues'  attention  to  his 
analysis : 

Excerpts  From  "The  Prince" 
(By  Niccolo  Machiavelli) 

The  choosing  of  ministers  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  importance  for  a  prince:  and  their 
worth  depends  on  the  sagacity  of  the  prince 
himself.  The  first  opinion  that  is  formed  of 
a  ruler's  Intelligence  Is  based  on  the  quality 
of  the  men  he  has  around  him.  When  they 
are  competent  and  loyal  he  can  always  be 
considered  wise,  because  he  has  been  able  to 
recognize  their  competence  and  keep  them 
loyal.  But  when  they  are  otherwise,  the  prince 
Is  always  open  to  adverse  criticism;  because 
his  first  mistake  has  been  In  the  choice  of 
his  ministers. 

No  one  who  knew  messer  Antonio  da 
Venafro  as  the  minister  of  Pandolfo  Petruccl. 
prince    of   Siena,    could    but    conclude    that 
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Pandolfo  was  himself  a  man  of  great  ability. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  Intelligence;  one 
kind  understands  things  for  Itself,  the  other 
appreciates  what  others  can  understand,  the 
third  understands  neither  for  Itself  nor 
through  others.  This  first  kind  Is  excellent, 
the  second  good,  and  the  third  kind  useless. 
So  it  follows  that  Pandolfo.  If  he  did  not  have 
the  first  kind  of  Intelligence,  at  least  had 
the  second.  If  a  prince  has  the  discernment 
to  recognize  the  good  or  bad  In  what  another 
says  and  does,  even  though  he  has  no  acumen 
Itself,  he  can  see  when  his  minister's  actions 
are  good  or  bad.  and  he  can  pra'.se  or  correct 
accordingly;  In  this  way.  the  mlnlst-r  can- 
not hope  to  deceive  him  and  so  takes  care 
not  to  go  wrong. 

There  Is  one  Important  subject  I  do  not 
want  to  pass  over,  the  mistake  which  princes 
can  only  with  difficulty  avoid  making  if  they 
are  not  extremely  prudent  or  do  not  choose 
their  ministers  well.  I  am  referring  to  flat- 
terers, who  swarm  In  the  courts.  Men  are  so 
happily  absorbed  In  their  own  affairs  and 
indulge  In  such  self-deception  that  Is  difficult 
for  them  not  to  fall  victim  to  this  plague; 
and  If  they  try  to  avoid  doing  so  they  risk 
becoming  despised.  This  Is  because  the  only 
way  to  safeguard  yourself  against  flatterers 
Is  by  letting  people  understand  that  you  are 
not  offended  by  the  truth;  but  If  everyone 
can  speak  the  truth  then  you  lose  respect. 
So  a  shrewd  prince  should  adopt  a  middle 
way.  choosing  wise  men  for  his  government 
and  allowing  only  those  the  freedom  to  speak 
the  truth  to  him.  and  then  only  concerning 
matters  on  v.hlch  he  asks  their  opinion,  and 
nothing  else.  But  he  should  also  question 
them  thoroughly  and  listen  to  what  they 
say;  then  he  should  make  up  his  own  mind, 
by  himself.  And  his  attitude  towards  his 
councils  and  towards  each  one  of  his  ad- 
visers should  be  such  that  they  will  recog- 
nize that  the  more  freely  they  speak  out  the 
more  acceptable  they  will  be.  Apart  from 
these,  the  prince  should  heed  no  one:  he 
should  put  the  policy  agreed  upon  Into  effect 
straight  away,  and  he  should  adhere  to  It 
rigidly.  Anyone  who  does  not  do  this  Is 
hustled  by  flatterers  or  Is  constantly  chang- 
ing his  mind  because  of  conflicting  advice: 
as  a  result  he  Is  held  in  low  esteem. 

A  prince  should,  therefore,  always  seek  ad- 
vice. But  he  should  do  so  when  he  wants  to, 
not  when  others  want  him  to;  Indeed,  he 
should  discourage  everyone  from  tendering 
advice  about  anything  unless  It  Is  asked  for. 
All  the  same,  he  should  be  a  constant  ques- 
tioner, and  he  should  listen  patiently  to  the 
truth  regarding  what  he  has  Inquired  about. 
Moreover,  If  he  finds  that  anyone  for  some 
reason  holds  the  truth  back  he  should  show 
his  wrath. 

When  seeking  the  advice  of  more  than  one 
person  a  prince  who  Is  not  himself  wise  will 
never  get  unanimity  In  his  councils  or  be  able 
to  reconcile  their  views.  Each  councilor  will 
consult  his  own  Interests;  and  the  prince  will 
not  know  how  to  correct  or  understand  them. 
Things  cannot  be  otherwise,  since  men  will 
always  do  badly  by  you  unless  they  are 
forced  to  be  virtuous.  So  the  conclusion  Is 
that  good  advice,  whomever  it  comes  from, 
depends  In  the  shrewdness  of  the  prince 
who  seeks  It.  and  not  the  shrewdness  of  the 
prince  on  good  advice. 


ARMED  FORCES  DAY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  offer  the  following  edi- 
torial for  insertion  in  the  Record.  Armed 
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Forces  Day  was  observed  throughout  the 
Nation  recently  and  this  editorial  I  be- 
lieve is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  armed  services  in  our 
country. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  May 

14,  1973] 

Let's  Gtve  Credit  Where  It's  Dtje 

(By  Jim  Wright) 

This  country  will  last  as  long  as  It  has  men 
and  women  who  care  enough  about  it  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  In  its  defense. 

Once  there  are  no  longer  Americans  will- 
ing to  do  so,  the  days  of  the  country  are 
numbered. 

That  Is  not  alarmism  or  patriotic  drum- 
beating  but  a  truth  evident  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  the  nation.  With  our  size 
and  our  background,  we  cannot  hope  to  exist 
passively  as  a  nation  on  the  sufferance  of 
other,  more  powerful  countries.  America  is 
too  big  to  hide.  We  will  not  escape  the  crises 
of  the  future  by  running  off  to  Canada  or 
Sweden  to  avoid  trouble. 

This  week  Dallas  and  the  nation  will 
honor  those  who  did  not  run  for  the  exits 
when  their  country  called  them  to  serve:  The 
men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces.  On 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  18-19.  Dallas  will 
observe  Armed  Forces  Day. 

There  were  many  tragedies  In  the  Vietnam 
War.  One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  and  cer- 
tainly the  cruelest  Injustice  was  the  tend- 
ency in  some  circles  to  blame  the  military  for 
the  burdens  and  costs  of  the  war. 

Under  our  system,  the  mlUltary  does  not 
declare  any  war  nor  does  It  make  the  deci- 
sions on  grand  strategy  before  or  during  a 
war.  All  of  the  final  decisions  are  made  by 
elected  civilians.  Thus  the  irony:  Blaming 
the  military  for  the  decisions  It  carries  out 
is  somewhat  like  blaming  the  police  for  de- 
cisions of  the  City  Council,  the  State  Legis- 
lature, the  Congress  and  the  courts. 

But  that  most  ironic  twist  of  the  antlmlli- 
Ury  outburst  of  the  1960's  was  the  fact  that 
they  occurred  during  a  war  which  the  Amer- 
ican military  had  to  fight  while  under  the 
tightest  and  most  complicated  political  con- 
trol in  our  history. 

Maybe  It's  wishful  thinking,  but  It  seems 
to  me  that  most  Americans  who  Joined  In 
this  Injustice  toward  those  who  served  them 
have  recognized  the  unfairness.  Dove  or 
haw-k.  most  of  us  are  proud  of  our  country 
and  of  those  who  gave  so  much  in  Its  name. 
We  need  to  have  such  pride  and  we  need  to 
express  It. 

The  return  of  the  POWs  was  a  catalyst  for 
this  great  re\U'al  of  national  pride.  These 
me",  reminded  Americans  of  the  sacrifice 
made  by  millions  of  our  ovm  countrymen, 
a  sacrifice  made  not  for  money  or  fcr  per- 
sonal glory  but  on  behalf  of  the  rest  of  us. 
Recognition  of  their  sacrifice,  heaven 
knows,  is  long  overdue. 

Item:  In  May.  1970.  the  last  nationwide 
antl-Vletnam  demonstrations  took  place. 
Students,  professors,  politicians  and  movie 
stars  vied  for  the  more  than  ample  television 
and  news  space  dedicated  to  their  move- 
ment and  to  their  specific  statements  and 
actions. 

At  the  time  the  attention  of  Americans 
was  taken  up  by  these  evolutions,  157  of 
their  countrymen  had  won  the  Medal  of 
Honor  in  Vietnam,  99  of  them  at  the  cost 
of  their  lives.  Yet  all  of  the  heroes  combined 
had  received  hardly  a  fraction  of  the  public 
notice  given  to  one  c.inipus  riot. 

About  half  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  winners 
were  under  22— yet  It  was  the  college  dem- 
onstrators who  were  called  the  representa- 
tives of  American  youth. 

The  Medal  winners  came  from  36  states, 
from  every  major  ethnic  and  racial  back- 
ground In  our  country.  Eighteen  of  them 
were  bl?.ck.  One  had  been  a  conscientious  ob- 
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Jector  and  was  serving  as  a  medic.  A  cross 
section  of  their  country,  they  and  their  com- 
rades were  denied  its  whole-hearted  backing. 

The  Individuals  in  the  uniform  of  the  U.S. 
had  been  sent  to  Vietnam  on  the  lawful  or- 
ders of  public  officials  elected  by  and  repre- 
senting the  American  people.  They  were  kept 
there  fighting  the  longest,  dirtiest,  most 
frustrating  war  we've  e.er  fought  and  for 
their  pains  they  received  few  cheers  at  the 
time,   few   thanks  afterward. 

Now  that  some  of  the  bitterness  has 
abated,  Americans  are  beginning  to  feel, 
somewhat  belatedly,  that  these  men  should 
have  the  pu'ollc  gratitude  and  cheers  that 
their  deeds  earned  them. 

Armed  Forces  Day  this  year,  the  first  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  oifers  the  people  of  Dallas 
an  opportunity  to  show  the  kind  of  support 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices that  is  traditional  Ln  our  country. 

On  Friday,  May  18.  the  Military"  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
hold  the  Armed  Forces  Day  Luncheon  at  noon 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Sheraton  Dal- 
las. The  luncheon,  which  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, military  and  civilian,  will  feature  as  guest 
speaker  Gen.  Jack  Catton,  commander  of  the 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command.  Tickets  are 
S4.75. 

On  Saturday.  May  19.  there  wUl  be  from 
11  a.m.  until  3:30  an  Armed  Forces  Dav  show 
at  Naval  Air  Station.  Dallas.  Representatives 
from  all  services  will  show  visitors  around  an 
interesting  array  of  equipment,  including 
the  C5A,  worlds  largest  aircraft,  the  F4  and 
A6  Jets,  OH58.  UHID  and  CH47  helicopters. 

At  neighboring  Hensley  Field,  another  and 
possibly  even  more  Interesting  array  will  be 
the  pretty  contestants  representing  all  North 
Texas  military  units  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Beauty  Contest.  The  contest  at  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Gymnasium  will  begin  at  1  p.m. 
Saturday. 

Liberal  or  conservative,  dove  or  hawk.  It's 
about  time  we  gave  some  credit  to  the  peo- 
ple who  have  made  It  possible  for  us  to  have 
a  choice  about  what  we'll  do  and  say.  A  good 
start  would  be  to  participate  in  one  or  more 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Day  events  this  coming 
weekend. 


BOOMING  HANDGUN  BUSINESS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  an  article  with  shocking  revela- 
tions about  the  booming  handgun  busi- 
ness. The  article  is  reprinted  from  the 
Boston  Globe  of  June  3.  1973. 

This  well  researched  article  demon- 
strates that  during  1972  retail  pistol  and 
revolver  sales  across  the  country  soared 
to  a  high  of  $75.6  million.  This  is  prac- 
tically the  same  amount — $76.1  million — 
which  all  Americans  spent  on  baseball 
goods  during  the  same  year. 

During  the  last  6  months  of  1972. 
American  manufacturers  produced  902,- 
701  handguns — according  to  oflRcial  sta- 
tistics released  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

A  handgun  legally  crosses  a  sales 
counter  every  12.6  seconds  in  America. 
The  United  States  is  quite  literally  be- 
coming an  armed  fortress  with  handguns 
available  in  homes,  garages,  automobiles, 
and  ever\'where.  Unless  something  is 
done  to  reverse  the  present  upward  es- 
calation in  the  number  of  handguns  in 
the  possession  of  Americans  there  will  be 
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by  the  end  of  the  1970's  one  handgun  for 
every  male  in  America. 

The  article,  written  by  Nathan  Cobb, 
a  skilled  journalist  on  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  follows: 

Booming  Handgun  Business  Soars  to  Record 

$75  Million 

(By  Nathan  Cobb) 

It's  official. 

The  handgun — used  by  more  murderers  In 
the  United  States  than  all  other  weapons 
combined — Is  now  as  American  as  baseball. 

During  1972.  retail  pistol  and  revolver  sales 
across  the  country  soared  to  a  high  of  $75.6 
million,  according  to  excise  tax  figures  filed 
with  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS).  Ameri- 
cans spent  roughly  ajx  equal  amount — $76.1 
million — on  all  types'OT^basebaU  goods  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  the^atlonal  Sporting 
Goods  Assn.  reports. 

A  month-long  Globe  stud^f  the  sale,  own- 
ership and  use  of  America's  ^mber  one  crim- 
inal weapon  concluded  th^it  despite  Federal 
and  Masachusetts  laws  parsed  in  1968  osten- 
sibly to  slow  the  massive  flow  of  handguns 
Into  private  hands,  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers of  these  deadly  and  concealable  guns 
are  enjoying  a  business  boom. 

In  fact,  becoming  an  economic  equivalent 
of  the  "national  pastime"  has  be€n  only  one 
recent  accomplishment  of  the  burgeoning 
handgun  trade.  Some  others: 

According  to  IRS  figures,  dollar  volume  of 
US  retail  handgun  sales  last  year  rose  59.4 
percent  over  1968.  the  year  stiffer  Federal 
laws  governing  handgun  purchase  were 
passed.  During  the  same  period,  other  firearm 
and  ammunition  sales  rose  only  14.1  percent. 

American  manufacturers  produced  902,701 
handguns  during  the  last  six  months  of  1972, 
according  to  newly-required  reports  filed  with 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms (ATF)  of  the  US  Treasury  Dept.  This 
Is  approximately  a  50  percent  Jump  over  fig- 
ures compiled  in  1968  by  a  special  president- 
ial commission,  and  It  represents  a  four-fold 
Increase  during  the  past  decade.  Additional 
figures  filed  with  ATF  show  that  four  out  of 
10  guns  now  being  made  for  private  sale  In 
the  United  States  are  handguns. 

Imported  handguns,  which  the  1968  Fed- 
eral Gun  Control  Act  restricts  to  those 
deemed  "particularly  suitable"  or  "readily 
adaptable"  for  sporting  use,  are  skyrocket- 
ing in  number.  Last  year,  439,883  handguns 
were  Imported  for  sale  in  this  country,  a 
solid  23.4  percent  Jump  over  1971.  In  fact, 
handgun  Imports  have  now  reached  the  level 
of  the  mid-1960s,  when  concern  over  their 
number  led  to  a  ban  on  the  importation  of 
small,  cheap  so-called  "Saturday  Night 
Specials." 

The  1968  law  has  spawned  a  whole  new 
domestic  Indtistry  of  "Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cial" manufacturers,  located  primarily  In 
New  York  and  Florida,  who  are  churning 
out  tiny  .22  and  .25  caliber  handguns  which 
cost  between  $5  and  $25.  Because  Federal 
law  technically  bans  only  the  importation 
of  frames  for  "nonsportlng"  guns,  these  new 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  apply  for 
permits  to  Import  enough  other  types  of 
parts  to  assemble  4,322,800  handguns  since 
1968. 

"There's  definitely  been  a  shift  In  empha- 
sis toward  handguns  by  gun  buyers,'*  said 
Saul  R.  Amsteln,  co-owner  of  the  Ivanboe 
Sports  Center  In  Watertown  during  a  re- 
cent Interview.  "Since  1968,  handgun  sales 
are  up  while  rifle  and  shotgtin  sales  are 
down.  Our  estimated  percentages  vised  to 
be  about  50-50.  Now  about  70  percent  of 
our  sales  are  handguns,  while  30  percent  are 
rifles  and  shotguns." 

Today,  Amsteln's  retail  and  wholesale  gun 
dealership,  which  he  claims  Is  the  largest  In 
New  England,  sells  3000  handguns  a  year.  In 
1968,  he  estimates  he  sold  about  1500. 

Although  a  small  number  of  handgun 
owners  use  their  weapons  for  target  shoot- 
ing and  hunting,  the  weapon's  success  and 
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popularity  comes  primarily  from  Its  effec- 
tiveness as  a  killer  and  maimer  of  human 
beings. 

"But  the  handgun  is  not  only  Just  a  mur- 
der weapon,"  William  J.  Taylor,  Supt-ln- 
Chlef  of  the  Boston  Police  Dept.  explained  re- 
cently. "There's  no  question  that  the  ready 
availability  of  handguns  Increases  all  types 
of  crime.  I'm  talking  about  robberies,  rapes, 
everything.  The  handgun  Is  definitely  the 
most  prevalent  weapon  in  crime.  And  It's 
growing." 

New  England  Is  the  handgun  manufactur- 
ing capital  of  the  country.  Of  68  domestic 
gun  manufacturers  listed  in  the  1973  issue 
of  "Gun  Digest,"  a  gun  trade  directory  pub- 
lished by  the  Chicago-based  magazine  of  the 
same  name,  17  are  located  in  New  England 
ftir  more  than  in  any  other  single  region.  Ten 
of  these  are  handgun  makers,  including  the 
prestigious  Smith  and  Wesson  Inc.,  of  Spring- 
field and  Colt  Industries  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

(New  England  also  holds  two  dubious 
handgun  manufacturing  distinctions.  The  .22 
caliber  pistol  that  Slrhan  B.  Sirhan  used  to 
murder  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  made  by 
the  Iver-Johnson  Arms  and  Cycle  Works,  Inc. 
In  Fitchburg,  and  the  .38  with  which  Arthur 
H.  Bremmer  shot  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  was 
manufactxired  by  the  Charter  Arms  Corp., 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.) 

These  and  other  handgun  manufacturers 
have  consistently  refused  to  release  produc- 
tion statistics,  and  until  ATF  recently  re- 
quired that  they  file  such  figures  dating  back 
to  July  1,  1972,  no  Federal  agency  kept  track 
of  how  many  guns  were  being  stockpiled  In 
America. 

In  1968.  subpoenas  were  required  from  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  to  make  figures  pub- 
lic. Then  It  was  learned  that  America  had 
legitimately  produced  22.6  million  handguns 
for  private  sale  since  1899  to  go  with  the  5.4 
million  handguns  that  had  been  legally  im- 
ported. Since  the  commission's  Initial  find- 
ings, the  recent  handgun  boom  has  buoyed 
the  country's  private  arsenal  by  12  to  15 
million  more  concealable  firearms. 

Says  WUllam  F.  Fitzgerald,  director  of  the 
Firearms  Record  Bureau  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Dept.  of  Public  Safety:  "Keeping  track 
of  the  growing  number  of  handguns  Isn't 
like  taking  a  population  count.  Unlike  people, 
guns  don't  die  off.  Very,  very  few  of  them 
ever  disappear.  The  total  number  Just  keeps 
growing." 

Thus,  most  current  estimates  of  handguns 
place  the  national  total  at  somewhere  be- 
tween 30  and  40  million — or  about  one  deadly 
handgun  for  every  1.5  American  families. 

And  the  total  continues  to  mount. 

Although  Massachusetts  has  relatively 
strong  laws  governing  handgun  purchase 
(roughly  25  percent  of  the  state's  70,284  legal 
gun  sales  last  year  were  handguns,  and  only 
about  one  out  of  every  135  handgun  sales  in 
the  US  takes  place  In  the  Bay  State),  a 
Globe  survey  of  local  dealers  revealed  that 
business  Is  brisk. 

Some  retailers  repK>rted  sales  up  as  much  as 
50  percent  over  1968,  when  Massachusetts 
passed  what  Is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
toughest  gun  laws  In  the  nation. 

According  to  the  Firearms  Record  Bu- 
reau, there  are  approximately  110,000  persons 
In  Massachusetts  with  licenses  to  carry  (and 
therefore  purchase)  handguns,  as  well  as 
another  300,000  people  who  possess  Firearms 
Identification  Cards  (F.I.D.).  which  allow 
them  to  keep  guns  In  their  homes.  Both  are 
Issued  by  the  local  police  chief  In  the  gun 
owner's  city  or  town.  An  F.I.D.  card  may  also 
be  vised  to  purchase  a  handgun  when  ac- 
companied by  a  special  permit  to  do  so 
which  Is  also  Issued  by  local  police. 

The  Massachusetts  system,  however,  regis- 
ters legal  owners,  not  guns.  As  Arthur  A. 
Montourl,  special  agent  In  charge  of  the  Bos- 
ton district  office  of  ATF  put  It  recently. 
"A  person  with  an  PJ.D.  card  or  a  license  to 
carry  can  own  20  guns.  And  often  does." 

Further,  law  enforcement  officials   Inter- 
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viewed  this  week  contended  that  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  state's  handgun  owners  have  li- 
censes, and  that  growing  legal  sales  repre- 
sent only  part  of  the  handgun  market. 

"I'd  guess  that  for  every  legal  owner 
there  are  two  Illegal  owners,"  offered  Lt.  Det. 
Jerome  P.  McCallum,  acting  head  of  the 
homocide  bureau  of  the  Boston  Police  Dept. 
"It  Just  seems  to  me  that  everyone  and  his 
brother  has  a  handgun  around  here." 

Clearly,  these  are  bonanza  days  for  the 
more  than  150,000  Federally  licensed  gun 
dealers  across  the  country,  whether  they  are 
handling  Colt's  powerful  357  Magnum  or  the 
handy  Model  733  .32  caliber  revolver  manu- 
factured by  Harrington  and  Richardson  Inc.. 
Worcester. 

"The  handgun  supply  simply  hasn't  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand,"  said 
James  F.  Mahoney,  clerk  at  Bob  Smith's 
Sporting  Goods,  a  Boston  retailer  and  whole- 
saler. "For  Instance,  Smith  and  Wesson  has 
cut  their  allocation  to  us  In  half  because 
they  have  so  many  orders." 

Some  manufacturers.  Smith  and  Wesson 
included,  sell  through  wholesalers.  Others, 
such  as  Colt,  move  guns  directly  to  retailers. 
The  two-stage  mark-up  is  approximately  35 
percent,  with  about  15  percent  going  to  the 
wholesaler  if  he  is  Included. 

While  some  of  the  increased  sales  are  un- 
doubtedly for  sporting  purposes,  dealers  re- 
port that  the  major  reason  people  are  buying 
handguns  Is  fear — generally  of  other  people 
with  guns. 

At  Bob  Smith's  Sporting  Goods,  merchan- 
dise manager  Stephen  Vinclguerra  stated 
that  60  to  70  percent  of  the  firm's  handgun 
sales  are  to  people  who  want  to  "protect" 
themselves.  "I'm  selling  handguns  to  guys 
who've  never  bought  a  gun  before  and  who 
said  they'd  never  buy  a  gun,"  Vinclguerra 
said.  "They're  buying  good  quality  .22s,  .25s, 
.323  and  .38s.  People  are  scared.  There  Isn't  a 
merchant  In  downtown  Boston  who  doesn't 
have  a  gun  under  bis  coat." 

Such  buyers  are  apparently  unconcerned 
by  warnings  similar  to  that  which  came  from 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  and  Violence,  stating  that  handgun 
owners  are  more  likely  to  shoot  themselves 
or  a  member  of  their  family  than  stop  a 
criminal. 

This  view  was  echoed  recently  by  Supt. 
Taylor,  Boston's  number  two  cop.  "If  these 
people  think  a  gun  will  do  any  good  to  pre- 
vent a  robbery,  they're  mistaken,"  Taylor 
said.  "TheyTl  Just  cause  a  threat  to  the  crim- 
inal and  the  criminal  will  respond  v/lth  more 
violence.  Believe  me,  the  criminal  will  make 
the  first  move.  And  If  you  move  second, 
you're  In  trouble." 

Meanwhile,  the  deadly  stockpile  continues 
to  grow  across  America.  A  handgun  legally 
crosses  a  sales  counter  every  12,6  seconds, 
and  Illegal  transfers  probably  occur  as  fre- 
quently. 

Handguns  are  In  bedside  tables,  closets 
and  bureaus.  They're  In  cellars,  garages  and 
automobiles.  Before  the  decade  Is  out,  there 
win  be  one  handgun  for  every  male  In 
America. 

"My  house  Is  a  fortress,"  boasted  one  Bos- 
ton gun  dealer  recently,  taking  up  the  cry 
for  even  more  guns.  "Why,  I  could  hold  off 
twenty  guys  from  In  there." 


STATEMENT  ON  REDUCTION  OF 
MILITARY  FORCES  IN  CENTRAL 
EUROPE  BY  HUNGARIAN  FREE- 
DOM FIGHTERS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
Introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  con- 
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cerning  the  Holy  Crown  of  Saint  Stephen. 
This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Holy  Crown  of  Saint 
Stephen  that  was  entrusted  to  the 
United  States  in  1945  should  not  be  re- 
turned until  Hungary  once  again  func- 
tions as  a  democracy  freely  chosen  by 
the  people  of  Hungary. 

Recently  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters'  Foundation  communicated  to 
me  their  concern  with  the  negotiations 
on  reduction  of  military  forces  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  and  the  fact  that  Hungary 
be  reduced  to  the  status  of  observers  at 
the  conference  and  that  her  territory  be 
excluded  from  the  area  of  the  projected 
troop  cuts. 

I  submit  the  statement  of  the  Him- 
garian  Freedom  Fighters  Federation  on 
this  subject  for  the  Record: 
Statement     of     the    Hungarian     Freedom 

Fighters  Federation  Concerning  Negotia- 
tions on  Reduction  of  MiLrrART  Forces 

IN  Central  Ettrope 
I 

The  nations  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
are  participating  In  negotiations  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  reducing  military  forces  In 
Central  Europe.  An  Associated  Press  report, 
dated  May  14,  1973,  confirmed  the  previously 
spread  rimiors  concerning  the  break  In  the 
procedural  Impasse  causing  the  deadlock  of 
the  preparatory  talks  In  Vienna. 

The  Impasse  was  resulted  by  the  dispute 
over  the  status  of  Hungary.  The  Soviet  de- 
mand— submitted  In  early  February — that 
Hungary  be  limited  to  observer  status  was 
resisted  by  the  western  participants  for  14 
weeks. 

A  concession  on  this  Issue  by  the  NATO 
powers — ^forced  and  forged  by  the  United 
States — cleared  the  way  for  the  resumption 
of  substantive  talks. 

Despite  long,  heated  protest  by  Britain  and 
other  allies,  the  United  States  Insisted  that 
the  West  yield  to  Moscow's  demand  that  dele- 
gates of  Hungary  be  reduced  to  observer 
status  and  her  territory  be  excluded  from  the 
area  of  projected  troop  cuts. 

The  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federa- 
tion deplores  this  action  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  Federation  voices  Its  opinion  that  the 
denial  of  full  membership  to  Hungary  In  the 
MBFR  talks  held  In  Vienna  Is  gravely  affect- 
ing the  fate  of  Central  Europe  and  the  hoped 
for  reestabllshment  of  Hungarian  sovereignty. 

The  effects  of  the  western  concession — 
which  was  coined  by  the  thrust  of  the  Nixon 
Administration — ^wlll  be  comparable  to  the 
historic  and  regretful  results  of  diplomatic 
Inaction  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  In 
1956  during  and  after  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nixon's  decision  to  unilaterally  aban- 
don his  own  goal  to  "conduct  a  credible  di- 
plomacy to  negotiate  a  mutual  reduction 
of  forces"  was  made  free  from  the  pressures 
of  an  unexpected  bloody  revolution,  and  of 
an  opportunistic  war  waged  concurrently  by 
old  friends  of  the  United  States  against  a 
country  with  strategic  and  economic  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States,  free  from  the 
assumed  possibility  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  In 
case  of  Intervention. 

The  decision  to  concede  to  Soviet  demands 
was  reached  after  three  months  of  calcvilat- 
Ing  deliberation,  and  In  the  fvill  knowledge 
of  the  consequences. 

For  these  reasons  the  decision  is  Inex- 
cusable. 

The  results  of  the  fateful,  paradoxical  ver- 
dict, delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  over  Hungary  and  her  people,  are  In- 
comprehensible. The  President  by  his  action 
robbed  from  the  Hvmgarians  the  only  treas- 
ure that  they  still  could  call  as  their  own:  the 
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hope  for  freedom,  for  life  without  foreign 
occupation,  exploitation. 

The  presidential  decision  Is  deplorable  not 
only  because  It  sanctions  and  finalizes  the 
occupation  of  Hungary  and  prepares  her  for 
the  fate  of  the  Baltic  States,  but  because  It 
does  not  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  either. 

In  a  time  when  the  very  fabric  of  our  na- 
tional Integrity,  honesty,  the  soundness  of  our 
Government  are  tested  at  home,  opportunis- 
tic deals  on  the  field  of  foreign  policy  cannot 
and  wUl  not  restore  the  lost  prestige  either 
of  our  Government  or  of  our  President. 

Therefore,  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fight- 
ers Federation — representing  and  expressing 
the  true  and  basic  Interests  of  the  silenced, 
oppressed  Hungarian  nation,  and  on  behalf 
of  Americans  concerned  with  the  fundamen- 
tal American  interests  In  Central  Evirope — 
calls  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  reverse  his  position  and  Instruct  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  In  Vienna 
to  energetically  pursue  the  reinstatement  of 
Hungary  to  full  membership  status  In  the 
preparatory  talks  and  to  assure  that  her  ter- 
ritory be  Included  In  the  area  of  projected 
troop  cuts. 

n 
The  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Federa- 
tion recognizes  the  fact  that  the  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  military  force  reduction  in 
Central  Europe  hitherto  called  Mutual  and 
Balanced  Force  Reduction  talks — are  neces- 
sary and  in  the  framework  of  currently  act- 
ing domestic  and  International  pressures  are 
Inevitable. 

These  negotiations,  however,  should  try 
to  positively  foster  the  free  poUtlcal  develop- 
ment of  Central  Europe  and  contain  Inherent 
assurances  that  they  do  not  Inadvertently 
serve  an  expansive  and  aggressive  Soviet 
policy  In  Europe. 

The  concessions  made  by  the  NATO  powers 
at  Vienna  concerning  Hungary's  status, 
proves  the  West  short  on  both  of  these  ac- 
counts. 

There  Is  no  attempt  to  Influence  the 
totalitarian  regimes  to  observe  national  and 
human  rights  and  there  are  no  assurances  at 
hand  to  curb  the  appetite  of  Communist 
Soviet  colonialism. 

The  original  aim  of  the  MBFR  talks  was — 
as  President  Nixon  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1972,  In  his  address  on  nationwide 
radio — to  conduct  "negotiations  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reduction  of  armed  forces 
In  Central  EJurope." 

The  concession  of  the  Western  powers, 
manufactured  by  the  United  States  is  the 
paradox  of  this  presidential  statement. 

The  exclusion  of  Hungary  from  the  effec- 
tive area  of  the  troop  reduction  talks  means 
that  the  maps  of  Central  Europe  are  being 
arbltrarUy  redrawn  by  power  politics. 

Central  Evirope  without  Hungary  Is  like 
New  England  without  Massachusetts. 

Geography  is  not  as  flexible  as  seemingly 
Nlxonlan  politics  and  commitments  are. 

The  unrestricted  use  of  Hungary  by  the 
Red  Army  of  the  Soviet  Union,  sanctioned  by 
American  eagerness  to  please  the  red  rulers 
In  the  name  of  detente,  provides  a 
beachhead  for  Communist  Imperialism 
In  the  strategically  located  crossroads  of 
Central  Europe.  The  unrestrained  ac- 
cess to  Yugoslavia— the  potential  trouble 
spot  of  the  next  decade  In  Europe — whets 
the  appetite  of  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin 
to  Implement  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  there 
also.  In  order  to  gain  a  direct  overland  ac- 
cess to  the  Mediteranean. 

Reduction  of  armed  forces  in  Czechoslova- 
kia Is  meaningless  without  a  simillar  action 
in  Hungary.  Forces  of  geography  are  supply- 
ing the  Indisputable  argument  to  support  this 
statement. 

The  cut  off  of  Hvmgary  from  Central  Europe 
assures  the  deprivation  of  both  dismembered 
parts  of  the  heart  of  Europe.  An  artificial 
division  of  a  geographic,  economic  entity. 
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promulgated  by  the  United  States  does  not 
serve  the  long  range  political,  military  and 
economic  interests  of  America. 

Therefore,  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 
Federation  in  the  name  of  Americans  of  Hun- 
garian descent  calls  upon  all  Americans  to 
support  the  Federation's  request,  submitted 
to  the  President,  urging  him  to  reverse  the 
position  of  the  United  States,  regarding  Hun- 
gary's status  in  the  Vienna  force  reduction 
talks. 

Washington  May  15,   1973. 


ALL-CHANNEL  RADIO  BILL  OFFERED 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
direct  the  attention  of  colleagues  to  leg- 
islation, pending  in  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate, aimed  at  widening  the  reception 
capacity  of  radio  sets. 

The  House  bill,  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  is  similar  to 
S.  585,  introduced  by  Senator  Moss.  Both 
would  require  a  capability  for  FM  signal 
reception,  as  well  as  AM,  in  all  but  the 
least  expensive  radio  receivers. 

Senator  Moss'  legislation  stipulates 
that  receiving  sets  costing  $15  or  more 
have  the  all-channel  capability.  Our 
House  version  would  leave  it  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  de- 
termine, within  2  years,  what  the  cut- 
off point  should  be  as  to  price.  Apart 
from  that  minor  difference,  the  measures 
are  vlrtuaUy  Identical. 

Our  feeUng  is  that  these  bills  would 
do  for  FM  radio— particularly  noncom- 
mercial stations — what  the  UHF  require- 
ment, in  television  sets,  has  accomplished 
for  those  often  marginal  stations  that 
must  transmit  on  channels  14  and  up. 
More  Important,  consumers  would  bene- 
fit from  having  generally  available  a 
wider  selection  of  stations  for  informa- 
tion and  edification,  as  well  as  entertain- 
ment. 

As  Senator  Moss  and  Congressman 
Brown  have  noted,  549  of  the  571  non- 
commercial radio  stations  operate  on  the 
FM  band.  Overall,  some  two-thirds  of  all 
independent  FM  stations  are  now  mon- 
ey-losing propositions,  in  rather  stark 
contrast  to  -the  profitable  operations  en- 
joyed by  most  licensees  in  other  areas  of 
commercial  broadcasting. 

I  hope  that  hearings  can  be  held  in  the 
near  future  on  the  bill  by  the  House 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations and  Power,  on  which  Mr.  Brown 
and  I  both  serve.  Text  of  our  bill,  H  R 
8266,  follows: 

H.R. 8266 
A  bUl  to  amend  section  303  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  require  that  radio 
receivers  be  technically  equipped  to  re- 
ceive and  amplify  both  amplitude  modu- 
lated (AM)  and  frequency  modulated 
(FM)  broadcasts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
303  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof : 

"(t)  Have  authority  to  require  that  any 
apparatus  designed  to  both  receive  and  am- 
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pUfy  amplitude  or  frequency  modulated  ra- 
dio signals  be  technically  equipped  to  receive 
and  amplify  both  amplitude  modulated  and 
frequency  modulated  broadcasts  when  such 
apparatus  is  shipped  in  interstate  commerce, 
or  is  imported  from  any  foreign  country  into 
the  United  States,  for  sale  or  resale  to  the 
public:  Provided.  That  the  Commission  may. 
pursuant  to  a  rulemaking  proceeding,  ex- 
empt from  coverage  of  this  paragraph  such 
apparatus  as  It  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate." 

Sec.  2.  Section  330  of  the  Communications 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking  out  -paragraph  (s)"  In 
subsection  (a),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■paragraphs  (s)  and  (t)". 

(b)  by  striking  out  '•that  paragraph"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"those  paragraphs". 

(c)  bv  striking  out  "section  303  (s)"  In 
subsection  (b)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

•sections  303(s)   and  303(t)". 

(d)  by  striking  out  •television"  in  the 
section  heading  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

•'BROADCAST". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  section  1 
of  this  Act  shall  not  take  effect  until  the 
date  upon  which  the  rules  promulgated 
under  the  proviso  clause  of  said  section  be- 
come effective:  Provided,  hoicever,  That  said 
rulemaking  shall  be  completed  within  two 
years  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  status  of 
said  rulemaking. 


OAK  PARK  STUDENT  WINS  PRIZE 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  sponsored  an 
essay  contest  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students.  Students  from  all  over 
the  Nation  participated,  with  entries 
being  judged  on  the  basis  of  maturity  of 
ideas,  ability  to  recognize  America's 
domestic  problems,  and  the  soundness 
and  practicality  of  the  proposed  solu- 
tions. 

Debra  A.  Beran.  a  17-year-old  student 
from  Oak  Park.  111.,  won  second  prize  in 
the  contest,  which  attracted  6.000  en- 
tries. Naturally.  I  am  highly  pleased  that 
this  ycung  lady  from  my  district  was 
accorded  this  honor.  Her  well-reasoned, 
well-written  and  thought-provoking 
essay  deserves  a  much  wider  audience.  I 
am  therefore  inserting  it  in  the  Record. 
The  essay  follows : 

Tackling  Todays  No    1  Domestic 
Problem.     .  .  .  Crime 
(By  Debra  A.  Beran) 
"Now  when   they   were   in   the   field   Cain 
turned    against   his    brother    Abel    and   slew 
him".  Genesis  4. 

One  of  the  earliest  recordings  of  man^s 
existence,  the  Bible  pwr^rays  a  conflict  be- 
tween men.  Unfortunately,  over  three  thou- 
sand years  later  the  same  basic  conflict  of 
man  versus  man  still  e.\lsts.  Crime,  over  our 
national  problems  of  Inflation,  poverty,  and 
drugs  Is  the  nation's  number  one  problem. 
Crime  is  the  root  of  these  domestic  problems. 
It  has  an  Impact  on  our  economy,  morality 
and  the  lives  of  individual  citizens.  Although 
crime  seems  to  be  a  part  of  human  nature, 
as  witnessed  in  the  biblical  reference,  crime 
must  not  be  an  Influential  factor  In  our 
lives. 
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Crime  hurts  our  nation's  economy  through, 
retail  losses,  costs  of  preventive  measures, 
and  channelling  this  illegal  money  out  of 
the  economic  system.  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1971.  the  value  of  securities  stolen  was 
four  hundred  ninety  four.  That  is  a  two 
hundred  percent  Increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year's  total  losses.  Preventive  measures 
in  private  homes  and  businesses  equalled 
about  two  hundred  million  dollars.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  business  losses,  the  consumer 
pays,  through  an  Increase  In  prices.  This 
adds  to  the  rise  In  the  Inflationary  spiral. 
In  the  inner  city,  crime  runs  rampant. 
The  unemployed  inner  city  youth,  channels 
his  unused  energies  into  robbing  or  ter- 
rorizing the  owner  of  small  neighborhood 
businesses.  Having  been  robbed  many  times, 
and  not  wanting  to  pay  the  "Insurance  fees" 
to  safe-guard  his  possessions,  the  proprietor 
either  closes  shop  or  moves  to  the  suburbs. 
When  businesses  begin  to  move  out  of  the 
neighborhood,  this  leaves  a  Job  void.  As  a 
result  of  the  Job  void,  the  unemployed  youth 
turns  to  crime.  The  youth  may  turn  to  drugs, 
prostitution,  or  organized  crime. 

Once  a  youth  gets  involved  In  crime,  he 
finds  himself  deeply  embroiled.  An  exam- 
ple. Is  the  drug  addict.  He  starts  out  using 
drugs  as  an  escape,  then  steps  toward 
stronger,  more  expensive  drugs.  In  order  to 
support  his  habit,  he  steals  or  becomes  a 
pusher  and  starts  others  on  the  habit.  The 
situation  of  the  prostitute  Is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  addict. 

Behind  these  youths  Is  an  organization 
which  profits  from  the  Illegal  efforts  of  these 
"poverty-stricken"  youths.  Supporting  their 
Illegal  habits  with  loan  shark  deals,  gam- 
bling, prostitution  and  drugs,  the  organiza- 
tion makes  money,  which  they  channel  Into 
other  Illegal  endeavors. 

However,  crime  also  affects  the  Individual 
citizen.  Fearing  the  possibilities  of  robbery, 
rajje.  and  assault,  a  citizen  is  afraid  to  leave 
his  house  or  walk  the  streets  at  night.  He 
falls  to  suppor;  the  local  businesses  closed 
after  dark,  crime  can  run  rampant,  robbing 
the  few  citizens  on  the  street  and  burglariz- 
ing the  closed  stores.  This  situation  leads 
the  citizens  to  question  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  and  the  Judicial  system,  when  in  real- 
ity, the  citizens,  to  stop  crime,  must  back 
and  unite  with  the  police. 

One  of  the  means  of  controlling  crime  Is 
through  the  proper  utilization  of  the  police 
system.  The  police  have  become  the  scape- 
goat of  these  people  frustrated  by  the  sys- 
tem. That  is  one  reason  we  need  emotion- 
ally stable  policemen  to  control  the  possi- 
bility of  "police  brutality".  The  qualifications 
for  entering  the  police  force  should  be  stiff- 
ened to  stress  the  mental,  rather  than  physi- 
cal qualifications.  The  man  should  have  at 
least  two  years  of  college  training  and  be 
capable  of  exercising  good  Judgement  in 
a  time  of  emergency.  The  man  should  not 
be  saddled  with  menial  tasks,  such  as,  clerical 
duties,  looking  for  lost  dogs  and  licensing 
bikes.  The  patrolman  should  be  on  patrol 
and  gaining  peoples'  confidence  and  respect. 
To  obtain  this  type  of  man.  the  salary  must 
be  lucrative.  Also,  to  keep  the  men  qualified, 
they  should  return  to  school,  periodically. 
To  fulfill  these  needs,  both  federal  and  local 
funds  must  be  appropriated. 

Another  necessary  reform  Is  In  Judicial 
and  prison  systems.  Today's  courts  are  so 
backlogged  that  the  offenders  are  either  free 
on  ball  to  commit  crimes  or  spend  at  least 
eleven  months  under  the  Influence  of  hard- 
ened criminals.  The  courts  are  so  far  behind, 
that  police  fall  to  arrest  minor  offenders. 
However,  without  the  threat  of  punishment, 
these  criminals  commit  more  crimes. 

Hence,  some  possible  reforms  would  be  to 
cut  the  number  of  the  jury  from  twelve  to 
six.  and  to  require  a  majority  rather  than  a 
unanimous  verdict.  This  would  speed  up 
the  process  by  eliminating  retrials.  Another 
way  to  alleviate  the  backlog.  Is  to  eliminate 
trials  for  automobile  accidents  through  no- 
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fault  insurance  and  by  having  fines  sent  In 
for  both  traffic  violations  and  for  some  mis- 
demeanors. Cases  also  should  be  heard  within 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  However,  in 
order  to  do  this,  more  personnel  Is  needed. 

Furthermore,  to  aid  the  prisoners  during 
and  after  their  Imprisonment,  the  prisoners 
and  their  rehabilitation  programs  need  to  be 
reformed.  The  prlsone"  should  be  grouped 
according  to  the  seriousness  of  their  crime, 
so  that  the  minor  criminals  don't  Integrate 
and  learn  the  ways  of  the  hardened  crim- 
inals. The  rehabilitation  programs  should  be 
set  up  to  train  the  convicts  for  useful  Jobs 
In  society,  rather  than  such  outmoded  tasks 
as  making  license  plates.  Quality  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  could  prevent  both  the  high 
percentage  of  recidivism  and  up  to  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  crimes.  More  halfway  hoxises 
should  be  established  to  assure  that  the  ex- 
convlct  has  been  rehabilitated.  Generally. 
if  a  person  survives  these  houses,  he  Is  ready 
to  be  a  productive  member  of  society.  Drug 
addicts  should  also  be  rehabilitated  and 
treated  as  mental  cases  and  not  as  criminals. 
If  given  a  proper  rehabilitation,  the  criminal 
and  addict  could  lead  a  useful  life. 

Our  crime  can  be  solved.  Recruiting  quality 
police  officers  and  establishing  good  relations 
with  all  members  of  the  community  Is  one 
place  to  begin.  The  police  with  the  private 
citizens  must  set  up  programs  In  the  city 
to  channel  the  energies  of  the  youth  into 
productive  enterprises  and  to  divert  the 
money  from  organized  crime  Into  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  next  step  Is  the  re- 
formation of  Judicial  procedures  and  per- 
sonnel. Also  the  prisons  must  rehabilitate 
rather  than  further  damage  the  criminals 
that  enter  them.  If  the  prisoners  were  re- 
habilitated through  these  programs  and  half- 
way houses.  It  would  cut  down  on  recidivism 
and  the  crime  rate.  Unfortunately,  all  these 
procedures  cost  money.  In  a  poll  taken  by 
Life  magazine,  seventy  percent  were  willing 
to  have  tax  increases  to  fight  crime.  The 
nation  must  use  Its  tax  money  and  other 
government  funds  to  combat  crime  and  re- 
form the  svstem. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  NORMAN 
GEORGE  FOR  40  YEARS  OF  SERV- 
ICE TO  GOD  AND  COUNTRY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Fpeaker,  40  years  ago, 
in  Innsbruck.  Ai  Iria.  a  28-year-old 
young  man  from  ^stern  New  York  was 
ordained  into  the  xioman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. 

This  coming  Sunday,  June  10,  my 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Hamburg,  N.Y., 
community  leaders  and  others  in  the 
Greater  Buffalo  area  will  pay  tribute  to 
the  Reverend  Norman  R.  George  for  his 
four  decades  of  selfless  service  to  God, 
the  faithful,  our  community,  and  our 
country. 

Held  in  deep  affection  by  my  friend 
and  district  representative,  Ed  Rutkow- 
ski,  and  the  other  parishioners  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  Church  and  throughout 
the  Greater  Buffalo  area.  Father  George 
is  a  native  son. 

Born  in  Wyoming  County,  southeast 
of  Buffalo  in  1904,  Father  George  was 
one  of  nine  children.  He  attended  paro- 
chial grade  school  in  his  hometown  at 
Sheldon  and  graduated  from  St.  Mary's 
Academy  in  the  little  town  of  Strykers- 
ville. 
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During  these  years  as  a  young  man, 
his  compulsion  to  assist  others  was  mani- 
fested as  he  prepared  to  become  a 
teacher.  He  went  on  to  the  old  Buffalo 
State  Teachers  College  and,  for  a  time, 
taught  at  the  Sheldon  District  School. 

Later,  he  obtained  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Canisius  College  before  be- 
ginning his  theological  studies  at  the 
University  of  Innsbruck. 

Follov.ing  his  ordination  in  1S33, 
Father  George  returned  to  the  Buffalo 
diocese  with  an  assignment  as  assistant 
pastor  at  St.  Joachim.  Successive  posts 
as  an  assistant  were  at  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  Boniface,  and  St 
Joseph's  New  Cathedral. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  pas- 
tor of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Church  in  Eden,  N.Y.,  a  suburb  of  Buffalo 
in  1950,  Father  George  arranged  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  construction  of  a 
new  church,  school,  and  convent.  In  1962, 
he  returned  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
Church  as  pastor,  serving  that  parish 
until  his  appointment  at  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  in  1967. 

F;cm  1940  through  1948,  Father 
George  was  the  chaplain  of  the  65th 
Infantry,  New  York  State  National 
Guard,  with  the  rank  of  m.'jjor.  He  re- 
tired as  chaplain  of  ihe  27th  Division, 
New  York  State  Nationr.1  Guard,  in  195ol 

Father  George's  many  contributions  to 
our  comnmnity  include  that  of  Buffalo 
diocese  district  youth  director;  district 
r.icderator  of  the  Holy  Name  Society; 
chaplain  of  the  Councils  of  Catholic  Men 
and  Catholic  Women;  chaplain  of  Catho- 
lic D.iughters  of  America  and  moderator 
of  the  Saint  Martin  de  Porres  Interracial 
Club. 

He  sen-ed  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  Advisory  Board,  as  a  marria'^e 
counselor,  a  pre-Cana  instructor,  and 
was  among  the  first  chaplains  of  the 
Christian  Family  Movement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Father  George  will  be 
honored  at  a  mass  at  his  church  this  Sun- 
day, followed  by  a  buffet  ond  reception 
m  the  Saints  Peter  and  Paul  School 
Auditorium. 

I  feel  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  bring 
this  faithful  servant  of  God  and  his  fel- 
lov.-  men  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  In  behalf  of  mv 
constituents  in  the  38tii  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  State,  I  wish  to 
publicly  express  our  gratitude  for  his 
years  of  work  and  contributions  and  to 
wish  him  well  for  years  to  come. 


TOWARD  TRUE  CORRECTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YOaK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now  U 
is  a  commonly  acknowledged  and  widely 
held  belief  that  our  system  of  corrections 
and  our  prisons  are  failing  us.  Instead 
of  rehabilitating  and  reforming  their 
inmates,  the  prisons  are  training  individ- 
uals for  lives  of  further  crime.  Instead 
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of  gentleness  and  hope,  the  prisons  breed 
hate  and  despair. 

With  Attica  now  on  the  collective  con- 
science of  America,  changes  are  slowly 
coming.  The  realization  that  we  had 
better  deal  rationally  and  compassion- 
ately with  our  prison  population  is 
solidifying. 

Tom  Wicker,  in  a  recent  New  York 
Times  column,  dealt  with  this.  The 
article,  entitled  "Changing  A  Senseless 
System",  Is  submitted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  29,  1973) 
Ch.\ncing  a  Senseless  System 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Boston. — More  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
we  had  a  giant  prison  down  South  and  the 
priso:,ers  w?re  called  slaves.  Tlie  poor  whites 
ran  it  and  tlie  planters  got  cheap  labor.  Now 
we've  got  a  lot  of  prisons  Just  like  that — low- 
paid  white  guards  and  blacks  in  the  cells. 

Tliat  Is  the  view  of  John  O.  Boone,  the 
progres.-ave  new  Commissioner  of  Corrections 
who  says  he  Is  bringing  not  "prison  reform" 
but  "conmiunlty-bas-;d  corrections'  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. And  it  is  that  view,  rather  than 
the  vague  and  deceptive  concept  of  "reha- 
bilitation," that  seems  to  govern  Mr.  Bocne's 
approach. 

"I've  been  through  my  rehabilitation 
phase,"  he  says  of  his  twentv-vear  career 
li  the  Federal  priso.'i  system"  and  at  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Lorton  Prison.  Now, 
with  many  other  thoughtful  professionals  Iii 
the  field,  he  seems  much  more  Interested  In 
mere  manageable  goals— reducing  the  prison 
population,  closing  prison  facilities,  saving 
taxpayers'  mo".ey,  treating  prisoners  as  hu- 
man beings  rather  than  as  animals  or  slaves 
using  their  time  of  Indebtedness  to  the  state 
more  sensibly  for  them  and  the  public. 

"Community-based  corrections" — getting 
prisoners  out  of  institutions  and  back  Into 
the  community,  under  various  degrees  of 
control— Is  a  means  to  all  those  ends.  Nobody 
has  yet  shown  that  it  is  also  a  means  of  "re- 
habilitating" offenders  or  of  reducing  crime 
significantly.  In  fact,  nobody  has  shown  that 
any  kind  of  correction  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Boone  and  others  In  the  field  never- 
theless believe  that  the  present  system  of 
incarceration  is  cruel,  senseless,  too  expensive 
and  makes  the  crime  problem  worse.  Chang- 
ing that  system  is  therefore  a  good  thing  In 
Itself  and  might  even  give  some  inmates  the 
skills,  the  chance,  the  self-esteem  to  make 
better  lives  for  themselves.  Since  almost  all 
prisoners  at  some  point  will  return  to  the 
community.  It  Is  obviously  self-defeating  to 
send  them  back  even  less  able  to  get  Into  It 
than  wlien  they  were  sent  away. 

Already  in  Massachusetts,  work-release  and 
study-release  programs  at  the  various  in- 
stitutions take  hiany  inmates  back  to  the 
community  during  the  day;  for  Instance, 
in  one  ninety-day  program  for  vouthful  ad- 
dicts and  minor  offenders,  90  per  cent  are 
in  work-release  programs,  earning  an  average 
of  $100  a  week  and  undergoing  counseling 
and  therapy  at  night. 

Mr.  Boone  and  Larry  Solomon,  the  Cor- 
rections Department  program  director,  also 
would  like  to  bring  about  a  closer  integration 
of  vocational  training,  actual  work  and  work 
release,  so  that  an  inmate's  necessarv  time 
of  confinement  could  be  put  to  better  use. 
If  the  typical  prison  term  Is  three  years,  Mr. 
Solomon  believes,  in  most  cases  the  first 
month  ought  to  be  one  of  interviewing,  coun- 
seling, classification;  and  the  last  eighteen 
months  ought  to  be  spent  on  work  or  study 
release.  The  intervening  seventeen  months, 
depending  on  the  prisoner,  could  be  used  for 
Job  training,  in  prison  education,  productive 
work  or  whatever  might  be  appropriate. 

Even  the  most  traditional  prUon  occupa- 
tion—making auto  Ucense  plates— might  be- 
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come  part  of  a  community  corrections  pro- 
pram.  Mr.  Solomon  sees  no  reason  why  the 
plates  could  not  be  made  In  a  plant  outside 
the  prison,  to  provide  a  work-release  program 
for  Inmates  who  either  don't  want  or  can't 
handle  training  for  more  complex  and  de- 
manding work. 

Cai  the  other  hand,  one  major  fault  of  most 
prli'jns  is  that  the  inmates  are  made  to  work 
at  jobs  for  which  there  Is  little  demand  in  the 
co;iimunity.  In  the  Massachusetts  program 
that  is  taking  shape,  there  .Is  alreadv  a  suc- 
cessful computer-programing  tralnliig  unit, 
aided  by  private  Industry.  Another  program 
is  channeling  prisoners  on  work  release  into 
hospital  staff  work.  Mr.  Solomon  envisions  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  the  prisons'  print 
shop  as  an  outside  business,  to  be  run  as 
such  by  men  on  work  release. 

One  obvious  advantage  in  such  plans  Is  that 
the  Inmates  could  earn  a  decent  wage — with 
which  they  might  keep  their  families  off  wel- 
f.-re,  or  in  some  cases  be  made  to  compensate 
the  victims  of  their  crimes.  An  Income  from 
their  own  productive  work  could  send  them 
back  to  the  community  with  savings.  Instead 
of  empty  pockets;  and  for  some  it  might  even 
stii-.uilate  self-respect — the  lack  of  which 
seeins  to  be  at  the  root  of  many  offenders' 
personalities. 

Aiiother  benefit  from  the  community  ap- 
proach is  that  it  can  largely  remove  active 
nien  and  women  from  the  corrosive  and  de- 
structive Idleness  and  boredom  of  cell  life, 
menial  and  make-work  Jobs,  and  Institutional 
routine;  not  all  will  benefit  from  productive 
work,  useful  training  or  educational  oppor- 
tunity, but  those  who  have  latent  ambition 
and  ability  may  find  the  means  to  cope  with 
the  stresses  of  returning  to  the  community. 
All  this  is  possible.  John  Boone  believes,  be- 
car.se  so  fe-.v— about  10  percent — of  the  of- 
fenders really  have  to  be  caged  up  to  protect 
society.  So  far.  his  furlough  and  release  pro- 
grams bear  out  this  view,  as  have  similar  pro- 
grams in  other  states.  Moreover,  there  Is 
money  to  be  saved;  Massachusetts  was  spend- 
ing about  $8,000  a  year  on  the  mere  custodial 
care  of  Inmates  before  the  new  program  was 
launched.  That  Is  a  high  price  for  what  all 
too  often  was  the  further  training  of  an  of- 
fender In  a  life  of  crime. 

'  .Most  of  the  people  in  prison  are  so  un- 
skilled they  couldn't  even  steal  $8,000  a  year," 
John  Boone  likes  to  say.  That  is  sad  testimony 
to  the  sheer  senselessness  of  the  svstem  he 
Is  trying  to'change. 


BOB  HAMM  SPECIAL  REPORT 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF   LOUISIAN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 
Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived much  correspondence  on  the  issue 
of  amnesty,  and  not  one  letter  has  been 
in  favor  of  a  general  amnesty. 

KATC-TV  in  Lafayette,  La.,  has  a 
program  entitled  "Man  on  the  Street." 
Thi.s  program  gives  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  newpoints  on 
relevant  issues.  On  one  such  program 
the  following  viewpoint  on  amnesty  was 
presented. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Verne  Hawkins 
for  bringing  this  particular  "Man  on  the 
Street"  to  my  attention  and  I  am  insert- 
ing it  In  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  an  opinion  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  correspondence  I  have 
received  on  the  subject: 
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Bob  Hamm  Special  Repobt:  Mah  on  the 

Street 
Yesterday,  on  our  "Man  on  The  Street"  In- 
terviews, we  listened  to  comments  for  or 
agah.st  Amnesty  for  young  people  who  Il- 
legally evaded  military  service  during  the 
Viet  Nam  Crisis.  It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with 
these  people  .  .  .  easy  to  understand  why 
they  preferred  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land  to  killing  or  dying  in  the  dirty  Uttle 
war  in  Indo  China.  In  other  wars,  young 
men  have  marched  off  as  heroes  .  .  .  come 
home  as  victors  .  .  .  and  have  been  allowed  to 
feel  that  they  played  a  part  in  God's  plan  for 
freedom  from  oppression,  fear  and  depriva- 
tion. The  warriors  in  Vietnam  were  not  al- 
lowed this  feeling  of  noble  participation  in 
a  bloody  but  necessary  mission,  the  families 
of  those  who  died  in  other  wars  could  say 
proudly  that  a  loved  one  had  given  all  he 
had  or  was  for  a  holy  cause.  Families  did  not 
say  that  .sons,  brothers  and  fathers  fell  in 
Southeast  Asia.  When  other  wars  were  con- 
cluded, there  were  great  celebrations  .  .  . 
and  even  a  feeling  that  maybe  the  war  to 
end  all  wars  had  finally  been  fought.  No- 
body even  considered  that  possibility  this 
time  around.  The  foe  is  unvanqulshed.  The 
peace  is  uneasy.  The  government  our  young 
men  died  to  support  Is  quite  possibly  un- 
worthy. Thus,  It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with 
the  young  men  who  evaded  the  draft.  But 
.  .  .  our  sympathij  is  about  all  we  can  afford 
to  give.  We  cannot  give  them  a  precedent  of 
amnesty  which  would  apply  in  future  situa- 
tions where  an  ugly  war  begun  In  a  steaming 
Jungle  might  spread  from  hamlets  whose 
names  we  can't  pronounce  or  remember  .  .  . 
to  our  own  shores  .  .  .  bringing  with  It  an 
oppressive  Ideology  which  would  wipe  out  the 
nation  as  we  know  it.  When  our  flag  goes 
Into  battle,  it  is  imperative  that  we  follow 
It.  Amnesty  now  would  mean  that  Americans 
may  now  refuse  to  follow  the  flag,  and  when 
we  no  longer  follow  the  flag,  the  nation  will 
be  in  retreat.  And  that's  our  Special  Report. 


PROBING  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OP    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of  May  29, 
1973,  entitled,  "Probing  Human  Be- 
havior" is  one  that  deserves  our  full  at- 
tention. It  is  an  excellent  piece  and 
serves.  I  think,  to  give  us  a  better  per- 
spective on  our  roles  as  legislators.  Let 
us  take  note  of  this  editorial  included 
below,  and  take  a  fresh  look  at  our  ef- 
forts and  endeavors  here  in  Congress : 
Probino  Hum.^n  Behavior 

What  makes  man  tick?  What  are  the 
causes  and  components  of  the  human  con- 
dition? Although  we  are  probably  better  able 
to  answer  those  questions  today  than  ever 
before,  even  now  we  appear  to  be  largely  In 
the  dark.  And  our  groping  has  important 
political  as  well  as  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical implications.  To  understand  why,  it 
Is  Instructive  to  examine  several  recent  find- 
ings. 

Again  and  aeain  warnings  were  raised  that 
returning  POWs  would  have  dlfficvilty  ad- 
Justing  to  their  new  surroundings,  that  they 
would  recoil  from  crowds  and  responsibil- 
ities, that  they  would  be  a  long  time  emerg- 
ing from  the  shock  of  captivity.  Military  wel- 
coming plans  were  carefully  based  on  Just 
such  self-evident  assumptions. 

The  wariUrgs  proved  true  in  some  cases. 
And  other  POWs  will  no  doubt  suffer  delayed 
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psychological  reaction  from  their  ordeal.  But 
to  a  degree  that  has  astonished  Just  about 
everyone,  the  POWs  seem  to  have  adjusted 
beyond  the  most  optimistic  hope,  many 
seem  to  delight  In  crowds  (particularly 
crowds  of  children)  and  others  have  assumed 
far  more  responsibility  than  almost  anyone 
thought  possible. 

Take  another  example,  that  of  Infants 
Isolated  during  the  first  years  of  their  life. 
Previously  it  was  believed  that  such  experi- 
ences Inexorably  doomed  them  to  a  lifetime 
of  retardation.  But  Jerome  Keigan,  Harvard 
human  developmentallst,  reported  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  now-defunct  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Education  on  his  recent  experiences 
among  Infants  In  a  Guatemalan  village  who. 
in  an  effort  to  protect  them  from  the  evil 
eye,  are  completely  isolated  by  parents  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  their  lives.  Although 
the  infants  were  retarded  at  the  end  of  their 
isolation,  this  abnormal  experience  had  not 
affected  the  basic  Intellectual  functions  of 
the  village's  11-year-olds  or  their  ability  to 
experience  normal  gaiety  and  sadness,  guilt 
and  shame.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Kagan 
found  them  Eilert,  active,  affective. 

Then  there's  the  durable  old  subject,  I.Q. 
Whereas  psychologists  used  to  think  Im- 
provement stopped  at  age  15,  that  was  re- 
vised upward  to  age  25  In  the  1940s.  Now  Dr. 
John  Kangas,  director  of  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  Counseling  Center,  has  complied 
statistics  that  appear  to  show  a  person's  I.Q. 
increases  as  he  grows  older,  continuing  to 
rise  even  after  age  44. 

None  of  the  above  can  be  considered  more 
than  isolated  examples,  the  very  first  inklings 
of  what  might  someday  prove  to  be  trends: 
it  win  be  years  before  their  significance  can 
be  known.  And  we  cite  them,  not  to  Imply 
agreement,  but  to  underscore  the  pitfalls  of 
trying  to  fit  all  human  beings  or  behavior 
Into  narrow  categories. 

Few  people  make  that  mistake  In  Individ- 
ual cases,  yet  it's  amazing  how  often  most 
of  us  are  willing,  even  eager,  to  generalize 
about  human  behavior  In  support  of  or  op- 
position to  school  busing,  pre-school  educa- 
tion or  dozens  of  other  socio-psychoiogical 
issues  that  are  anything  but  clear  cut  when 
they  are  Injected  Into  politics. 

Obvloi:sly.  governments  must  proceed  on 
assumptions  based  on  the  best  available  evi- 
dence at  the  time,  and  wise  governments 
wlU  adjust  their  policies  as  new  evidence  be- 
comes available.  Without  trying  to  draw  too 
tine  a  parallel,  we  have  the  Impression  that 
is  what  the  administration  Is  attempting 
to  do  (although  admittedly  In  a  heavy- 
handed  and  not  very  articulate  manner)  In 
paring  the  meny  social  programs  of  the  'SOs 
that.  In  light  of  the  empirical  evidence, 
simply  were  based  on  false  and  Incomplete 
premises. 

However  that  may  be.  the  examples  cited 
above,  together  with  countless  other  ex- 
amples of  how  little  we  really  know  about 
individual  motivation  and  reaction,  should 
give  pause  to  all  of  us,  editorial  writers  p.s 
well  as  sociologists,  who  act  as  though  we 
alone  have  the  answers  for  Improving  or  reg- 
ulating human  behavior  through  social  leg- 
islation. 


POSTER  GIRL  FOR  KIDNEY  MONTH 
IS  INSPIRATION  TO  ALL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  past  few  years 
in  the  treatment  of  kidney  diseases  and, 
narticularly,  in  the  successful  trans- 
plant of  kidneys. 
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The  progress  in  this  field  cannot  be 
better  told  than  the  interview  with  a 
pretty  23-year-old  girl  who  doubles  as 
1973  Poster  Girl  for  the  Kidney  Founda- 
tion Oi  Western  New  York,  Inc.,  and  as 
assistant  to  the  foundation  director. 

She  is  Adrienne  Webdale,  whose  daily 
acti'/ities  now  are  so  norm'l  that  most 
people  do  not  know  she's  a  transplant  re- 
cipient. She  says  she  often  forgets  it 
herself. 

The  great  .strides  that  are  being  made 
in  medic ii  research  are  a  subject  of 
con.«;tant  amazement  and  appreciation. 
Adi'ienne  provides  a  special  stimulation 
to  the  work  of  the  foundation  in  western 
Ne'v  York. 

Karen  Brady  has  captured  the  saga  of 
Adiienne  and  the  entire  effort  in  her 
excellent  interview  which  I  include  with 
my  remarks : 

Poster  Girl  Herself  Had  Kidney 

Transplant 

(By  Karen  Brady) 

"I  can  eat,  drink  and  be  merry  now!  "  says 
Adrlenna  Webdale.  "I  could  live  to  be  80. 
Or  I  could  die  tomorrow.  Just  like  anyone 
else." 

A  bright,  exceedingly  pretty  23-year-old, 
Adrienne  is  the  1973  poster  girl  for  the 
Kidney  Foundation  of  Western  New  York 
Inc. 

She's  also  assistant  to  the  foundation's 
director.  Donald  I.  Downing. 

And  she's  one  of  hundreds  of  Western  New 
Yorkers  who  are  alive  today  because  of  a 
successful  kidney  transplant. 

"Most  people  don't  even  know  I'm  a  trans- 
plant," Adrienne  told  me  casually,  "Some- 
times I   even   forget   myself." 

But  only  five  years  ago,  Adrienne  wasn't 
eating,  drinking  or  being  merry. 

She  wasn't  working  or  going  to  school 
either. 

Instead,  she  was  hospitalized  much 
of  the  time,  so  that  she  could  be  kept  alive 
by  a  kidney  machine.  She  didn't  feel  well 
or  look  well.  Her  diet  was  so  strict  that  she 
was  allowed  only  one  pint  of  fluid,  and  two 
ounces  of  protein,  a  day. 

"Both  my  kidneys  have  been  removed," 
Adrienne  explained.  "I  was  very  happy.  I 
hated  being  so  sick.  I  wanted  a  trans- 
plant .  .  ." 

NO  LONGER  RARITY 

Luckily,  kidney  transplants  are  no  longer 
a  rarity.  And  even  more  luckily,  the  mem- 
bers of  Adrlenne's  family  were  anxious  to 
help  her.  They  all  submitted  to  tests  to 
determine    their   blood    and    tissue    typings. 

"I  stood  the  best  chance  of  a  successful 
transplant  If  my  new  kidney  came  from 
someone  In  my  family,"  Adrienne  said. 
"Our  blood  and  tissue  typings  were  much 
more  apt  to  be  the  same." 

And  so,  on  July  17,  1968,  Adrlenne's 
father — Alfred  C.  Webdale  Sr. — gave  one  of 
his  healthy  kidneys  to  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter. The  double  operation  took  place  at 
Deaconess  Hospital  and  was  highly  success- 
ful. 

As  she  spoke,  Adrienne  eyed  the  telephone 
on  her  desk. 

"I'm  waiting  for  a  call  from  Ontario."  she 
said.  "Two  kidneys  are  on  their  way  here." 

When  the  call  actually  came,  Adrienne 
said,  she  would  go  to  the  border  with  a 
sheriff's  escort,  which  would  then  rxish 
Adrienne  and  the  kidneys  to  RoeweU  Park 
Memorial  Institute  and  Meyer  Memorial 
Hospital  where  kidney  patients  were  wait- 
ing with  their  doctors  for  transplants. 

"The  kidneys  were  donated  by  dying  per- 
sons," Adrienne  said.  "Apparently  they 
weren't  needed  In  Ontario  right  now.  Prob- 
ably the  blood  and  tissue  typings  weren't 
right  for  the  patients  there  waiting  for  trans- 
plants." 
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A  very  efficient  young  woman  with  an 
understandable  dedication  to  her  Job, 
Adrienne  sometimes  works  six  days  a  week 
for  the  foundation  whose  headquarters  are 
at  1107  Harlem  Rd.  In  Cheektowaga. 

FOUNDATION    BEGAN    1958 

"The  foundation  was  started  In  1958  by 
parents  here  who  had  children  with  kidney 
disease,"  Adrienne  said.  "It's  non-profit  and 
has  several  programs  .  .  ." 

These  Include  an  organ  donor  and  kidney 
recovery  program  which  enables  people  like 
you  and  me  to  arrange  now  to  have  one  or 
both  of  our  kidneys  donated  after  death  so 
that  someone  else  may  live.  It  also  pays  for 
the  donated  kidneys  and  the  donor's  surgi- 
cal expenses.  It  sees  that  there  Is  a  team  of 
trained  surgeons  on  hand  at  all  times  In 
Western  New  York,  so  that  kidneys  may  be 
removed  and  transplanted  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  foundation  provides  medical  fellow- 
ships to  encourage  young  doctors  to  special- 
ize m  kidney  work.  It  has  a  medication  pro- 
gram which  allows  kldney-dlsease  patients 
to  purchase  their  expensive  prescriptions  at 
cost.  And  it  has  a  number  of  services  de- 
signed to  educate  the  public  about  kidney 
disease.  It  sponsors  a  medical  symposium 
on  the  subject  here  each  year. 

"All  the  money  donated  to  the  foundation 
Is  used  m  Western  New  York,"  Adrienne  said, 
adding  that  the  foundation  is  Just  starting  a 
detection  program  for  high  blood  pressure. 

It  will  begin  later  this  week  at  the  Summit 
Park  Mall  in  Niagara  Falls. 

"Our  services  will  be  free  and  we'll  be  going 
to  shopping  plazas  and  other  public  places," 
Adrienne  said.  "It's  Important  because  a  lot 
of  people  don't  know  when  they  have  high 
blodd  pressure,  and  It  can  be  a  symptom,  or 
even  a  cause,  of  kidney  problems." 

FOURTH    MAJOR    DEATH    CATTEE 

A  lot  of  people  don't  know  that  kidney 
disease  is  the  fourth  major  cause  of  death  In 
this  country  and  that  it  can  strike  anyone,  of 
any  age.  at  any  time. 

"I  was  seven  when  they  found  out  I  had 
It,"  said  Adrienne  who  was  a  student  at  Nar- 
dln  Academy's  elementary  school  at  the  time. 

"My  eyes  and  legs  were  swollen,"  she  said. 
"My  mother  took  me  to  the  doctor." 

Adrienne  had  nephrosis,  which  meant,  she 
said,  that  her  kidneys  were  spillin^'  protein. 

But  was  nephrosis  something  Adrienne  had 
had  since  birth? 

"No,"  she  said.  "They  think  I  might  have 
gotten  It  from  colds,  or  sore  throats  .  .  ." 

Adrienne  was  put  on  a  low-protein  diet. 
She  was  given  spe^-lal  medication  And  then, 
because  .she  felt  fine,  she  stopped  going  to 
the  doctor. 

She  stopped  thinking  about  any  special 
diet,  or  any  special  medicine. 

Her  family  moved  from  Buffalo's  West  Side 
to  Cimbria.  N.Y.,  and  Adrienne  started  going 
to  De  Sales  High  School  In  Lockport. 

ACCIDENT  BRINGS   DISCOVERY 

"When  I  wa^  a  senior,  I  was  in  a  school 
bus  accident."  she  said.  "I  lost  a  lot  of  blood, 
and  that's  when  they  found  out  my  kidney 
problems  had  been  getting  worse.  They  took 
me  out  of  school.  I  had  to  take  my  exams  In 
the  hcspltal." 

That  summer,  Adrienne  started  dialysis 
treatment  at  Deaconess  Hospital.  This  meant 
she  went  to  tbe  hospital  twice  a  week  and 
was  put  on  a  kidney  machijie  for  six  hours. 
The  machine  removed  her  blood,  cleansed  it 
and  returned  It  ea:h  time. 

"Many  peoole  do  better  on  the  machine 
than  I  did,"  Adrienne  !=ald.  "I  felt  sick  all  the 
time  and  I  couldn't  do  much.  I  slept  a  lot." 

At  the  end  of  nine  months'  both  of  Adrl- 
enne's kidneys  were  removed.  After  that,  she 
waltei,  living  only  with  the  help  of  the  ma- 
chine, till  she  could  receive  her  father's 
healthy  kidney. 

"It  seems  a  very  long  time  ago  now,"  said 
Adrienne.  who  went  on  to  major  in  psycho!- 
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ogy  at  Rosary  Hill  College.  She  was  a  cum 
laude  graduate  and  her  senior  thesis — a  paper 
on  how  price  differences  affect  consumers' 
product  choices — will  be  presented  to  the 
American  Psychological  Association  in  Mon- 
treal In  August. 

"The  only  things  I  have  to  do  now  that 
most  other  people  don't  Is  have  extra  medi- 
cal checkups  and  take  a  small  amount  of 
medication,"  said  Adrienne.  "But  sometimes 
I  think  If  I'd  been  born  10  years  earlier,  the 
doctors  probably  couldn't  have  helped  me. 
That's  how  fast  they're  progressing  in  kidney 
research." 


BAD  TIMING 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent days,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  come  under  attack  in  some  quarters 
for  failing  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  bill  authorizing  Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  present  director  and 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  our  vote  to 
sustain  the  veto  was  another  indication 
of  Congress  unwillingness  to  assume  re- 
sponsibihty  in  the  stewardship  of  the 
Nation.  This  is  totally  untrue.  To  the 
contrary,  I  believe  there  is  a  reawaken- 
ing in  Congress  to  reassert  its  role  as  a 
coequal  branch  of  Government.  The 
vetoed  bill,  however,  was  not  the  vehicle. 
As  we  all  know,  it  was  of  questionable 
constitutional  character  and  boUed  down 
to  Its  simplest  terms,  it  amounted  to  a 
personality  clash  between  the  present 
OMB  Director  and  some  members  of  the 
legislative  branch. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Bridgeport. 
Conn.,  Post  summed  up  the  situation 
precisely  and  it  appropriately  entitled 
its  commentary  "Bad  Timing."  I  would 
like  to  share  that  editorial  with  my  col- 
leagues at  this  time. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bad  Timing 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  utilized 
his  veto  power  for  the  third  time  this  year 
on  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  which  would 
have  required  Senate  say-so  on  confirming 
the  director  and  deputy  director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget    (OMB) . 

And  once  again  Congress  has  refused  to 
buck  his  veto,  although  the  President  had 
some  cliff-hanging  moments.  A  62  to  22  de- 
cision was  ellcted  from  the  Senate  to  negate 
the  veto.  But  In  the  House,  known  for  Its 
past  support  of  presidential  policy,  the  op- 
position element  could  not  gather  enough 
backing  and  the  veto  was  sustained  by  a  178 
for  to  236  against,  40  votes  short  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority. 

Such  an  outcome  Indicates  that  although 
anxiety  among  congressmen  and  congress- 
women  may  Increase  in  the  future  regarding 
Mr.  Nixon's  ability  to  govern,  there  Is  still  a 
strong  residual  confidence  In  his  office. 

Hitting  a  man  when  he  Is  down  was  one 
of  the  suspicions  about  the  proposal  since 
Its  chief  sponsor  Is  North  Carolina's  Senator 
Samuel  J.  Ervln,  whose  soft-Jowled  face  con- 
fronts the  nation  almost  dally  In  the  Water- 
gate hearings.  But  the  primary  point  of  con- 
tention concerns  the  efforts  of  Congress  to 
take  over  administrative  duties. 

Mr.  Nixon  asserts  that  OMB  gives  him 
advice  and  support  and  "cannot  reasonably 
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be  equated  with  Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet 
posts  for  which  confirmation  Is  appropriate." 

It  Is  after  all  President  Nixon  who  is  left 
holding  the  bag  when  Congress  passes  one 
bill  after  another  without,  seemingly,  much 
regard  for  a  balanced  financial  structure. 

Despite  the  President's  view  to  the  con- 
trary, It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  OMB 
exerts  a  ponderous  Influence  comparable  to 
that  of  a  Cabinet  position.  Undoubtedly, 
therefore,  It  merits  some  kind  of  Senate  con- 
trol as  to  the  choice  of  Its  chief. 

However,  Congress  might  make  better 
headway  In  the  controversy  if  it  requested 
such  control  from  Mr.  Nixon  in  the  adminis- 
trations of  futiu-e  presidents,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  possibly  vindictive  aspect  of  the 
newly  vetoed  bill. 

In  any  case,  it  was  the  wrong  time  and 
wrong  place  for  this  confrontation. 

I  Should  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
joined  with  my  colleagues  (Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Steelman  )  in  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation which  would  require  Senate  con- 
firmation of  all  future  OMB  directors 
and  deputy  directors.  In  my  mind,  this 
is  a  responsible  course  of  action. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  enter- 
ing into  the  Record  the  following  poem 
entitled  "Memorial  Day"  which  was  re- 
cently written  and  printed  in  the  Anne 
Arundel,  Md..  Times.  The  author  is  tlie 
well-known  poet  laureate  of  Maryland, 
Vincent  Godfrey  Buitis.  who  also  a  few 
years  back  wrote  "I  Am  a  Fugitive  From 
a  Chain  Gang."  Mr.  Burns  is  one  of  our 
patriotic  contemporaries  and  I  feel  that 
my  coil-agues  would  enjoy  memorial 
thoughts  as  exprcFscd  in  his  poem: 

Memorial    Day 
(By  Vincent  Godfrey  Burns) 
Judge  of  the  nations,  hear  us. 

We  rest  our  faith  In  Thee: 
Stay  Thou  forever  near  us 

And  guide  us  constantly; 
Through  all  our  days  protected 

By  Thy  unfailing  light 
We  shall  not  be  deflected  ' 

From  paths  of  truth  and   right . . . 

Father  of  nations,  lead  us 

Tov>'ard  freedom's  shining  goil: 
In  "Diy  ^reen  pastures  feed  us 

In  heart  and  mind  and  soul; 
Let  not  our  land  go  under 

To  hidden  enemies. 
In  days  when  tyrants  thunder 

Preserve  our  liberties  .  .  . 

Eternal  Father,  teach  us 

The  courage  of  the  free; 
WUh  Thy  pure  spirit  re.ich  us 

With  faith  and  charity; 
Illumine  all  around  us 

Vi'lth  brotherhood  and  love. 
In  all  our  ways  surround  us 

With  wisdom  from  above.  .  . 

God  the  years,  remind  us 

Of  our  great  history. 
The  memories  that  bind  us 

In  one  fraternity — 
Those  heroes  who  served  before  us. 

Whose  valor  paved  the  way 
Fcr  this  flac  floating  o'er  us — 

O  bless  this  land  today!  .  .  . 
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RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE: 
FORESTRY  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
reported  to  my  constituents  regarding 
current  forestry  problems.  My  guests 
were  Mr.  Kenneth  Pomeroy  and  Mr. 
Hubert  Walker,  authorities  in  the  field  of 
forestry. 

I  insert  the  text  of  that  interview  at 
this  point: 

Rarick.  a  great  deal  of  national  attention 
is  presently  being  focused  on  the  need  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  our  nation's  forest  re- 
sources. The  United  States  Is  facing  a  grow- 
ing timber  shortage  that  the  experts  tell  us 
could  rea^h  as  hlph  as  20  billion  board  feet 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  That's  enough 
lumber  to  build  some  2  million  new  flve-room 
homes. 

The  Increasing  consumer  demands  for 
wood  and  paper  products,  the  need  for  out- 
door recreation  areT-  ..id  the  eiT  Irormental 
benefits  of  our  forest  lands  have  combined  to 
direct  the  public's  attention  to  oir  timber 
land"?. 

This  V.  eek  the  Forests  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  Chairman,  conducted  hearings  to 
find  methods  of  insuring  maximum  usage  of 
our  forest  lands,  so  that  we  can  be  assured  of 
having  an  adequate  supply  of  lumber  to  meet 
the  Increasing  needs  of  the  country. 

Two  j:;n:lemen,  who  appeared  before  my 
subcommittee  and  testified  about  the  timber 
crisis,  are  with  me  today  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, so  that  you  may  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  Ic  affects  you. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Pomeroy  of  the  National  As- 
sotlatio'.i  of  State  Foresters  and  Mr.  Hubert 
Walker.  Vice-President  of  the  National  Lum- 
ber and  Building  Material  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Walker,  Incidentially  Is  a  fellow 
Louisianan  from  New  Orleans.  Welcome  to 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Mr.  Walker. 
Walker.  Thank  you,  very  much. 
Rarick.  We  hear  so  much  crisis  talk  these 
days— the  energy  crisis,  the  environmental 
crisis,  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  Inflation 
crisis  and  all  the  others.  Let's  put  the  timber 
shortage  Into  perspective. 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  how  extensive  is  the  problem 
nationally.  ;t  id  do  we  have  a  timber  crisis? 
Pomeroy.  Well,  if  you  are  just  speaklnfj 
about  lumber,  we  have  some  problems.  If 
you're  speaking  about  wood  In  general,  our 
total  wood  supply,  we're  growing  a  bit  more 
than  we're  using  at  present.  But  the  gap  Is 
narrowing  and  In  a  decade  or  so  hence,  we're 
going  to  be  in  trouble. 

Rarick.  Well.  Mr.  Pomeroy.  what's  being 
done  In  the  area  of  forest  management  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  timber  we  have 
available? 

PoMEROT.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  things  and  It  pertains  particularly 
to  your  state,  is  the  tise  of  genetically  su- 
perior seedlings  In  the  tree-planting  program. 
Using  seedlings  of  fast  growth  and  superior 
quality,  so  we  will  have  more  in  the  future. 
Rarick.  We  are  told  that  the  U.S.  is  already 
importing  about  one-fourth  of  the  housing 
and  construction  lumber  from  foreign 
sources.  Are  we  likely  to  Increase  timber  Im- 
ports? Do  you  think  that  we  could  again  be- 
come a  self-sustaining  timber  producing 
country  In  the  future? 

PoMEROT.  I  would  doubt  that  we  could 
depend  too  much  on  Increased  Imports  lie- 
cause  other  countries  have  problems  too. 
Sweden  Is  a  big  user  of  timber.  So  Is  Ger- 
many. Russia  has  Its  own  problems.  So,  I 
think  we  have  to  put  our  own  house  In 
order. 
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Rarick.  In  other  words,  If  we're  going  to 
meet  the  demand  and  for  the  future,  we're 
going  to  have  to  prepare  for  the  future. 

POMFROY.  Right. 

Rarick.  Do  you  think  that  we  could  ever 
again  become  a  self-sustaining  timber  pro- 
ducing country? 

Pomeroy.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't. 
Rarick.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  Louisiana, 
with  its  abundance  of  woodlands  could  be 
seriously  affected  by  a  lumber  shortage.  Is 
it  a  big  problem  for  our  state.  Mr.  Walker? 
Walker.  Yes;  actually  the  lumber  market 
is  really  a  national  m.'^rket.  It's  not  regional 
like  It  used  to  be.  And  the  pre.ssures  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  nationally  is  what's  re?.lly 
affecting  the  shortage  and  the  current  high 
prices.  It's  not  strictly  a  regional  thing  at  all. 
Rarick.  In  other  words,  the  housing  short- 
age in  California  or  New  York  directly  affects 
us  In  Louisiana. 

Walkcr.  Very  definitely. 
Rarick.  And  If  there's  talk  about  Increased 
timber  growth  in  the  South  t'nis  Isn't  In- 
tended to  be  an  affront  or  hold  back  the 
Northern  people  because  any  Intensified 
growth  In  the  South  would  only  benefit  the 
people  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

W.\LKER.  Postlvely.  In  fact,  for  a  long  time 
Southern  pine  was  used  primarily  In  the 
South  but  now  a  tremendous  amount  of  this 
prod'jction  is  used  in  the  Midwest  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  And  conversely  there 
are  a  lot  of  Western  species  that  we  use  in 
the  South. 

R.\3i'.K.  Our  cr.liber  of   timber   will   grow 
faster  in   the  South  than  it  would  In  the 
N?rf.i.  Is  that  true? 
Walker.  Yes. 

Rarick.  We  hear  estimates  that  lumber 
ccsts  have  increased  the  building  costs  of  new 
homes  substantially  In  recent  years.  Do  you 
have  any  Information  absut  price  Increases 
to  the  consumer  and  the  new  home  builder, 
and  what  we  can  be  likely  to  expect  in  the 
near  future'^ 

Walker.  Well.  I'll  try.  Actually,  we're  not 
In  the  building  business.  But  we're  in  the 
building  supply  business  and  that's  about 
as  clcse  as  you  can  get  to  the  biiildlng  busi- 
ngs- and  not  be  In  it.  In  the  past  year  and  a 
lialf.  and  especlallv  In  recent  months,  we 
have  experienced  considerable  increases  in 
lumber  costs.  This  escalation  has  been  en- 
tirely due  to  a  dem.and-pull  market  rather 
than  a  cost-push.  Back  in  '69  we  had  the 
same  thing — a  sharp  spiralling  of  lumber 
prices  and,  when  supply  caught  up  with  de- 
mand, prices  plummeted.  At  this  time,  sup- 
pliers wltii  large  Inventories  took  heavy 
lo3.-:cs. 

Most  users  of  lumber  who  are  appalled  at 
todav's  high  prices,  fall  to  realize  that  for 
the  20-year  period  prior  to  1968,  lumber 
costs  were  fairly  steady — not  at  all  keeping 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  There 
were  slight  fluctuations  but  nothing  like 
the  severe  situation  of  '69  and  today.  This 
stability  was  due  to  better  engineering  and 
m&terial  handling,  as  well  as  research  pro- 
viding more  complete  utilization  of  the  raw 
material.  Even  though  I  am  certainly  horri- 
fied at  the  h!:;h  levels  that  lumber  has 
reached;  there  Is  another  side  to  the  coin. 
When  prices  v.ere  depressed,  there  were  many 
mills  that  could  not  enjoy  an  even  reason- 
able profit  and  therefore  causing  them  to 
close  down.  This  reduced  capacity  Is  another 
cause  of  the  current  short  supply  that  Is  the 
true  cause  of  lilgh  prices. 

Rarick.  And  this  does  have  a  direct  effect 
on  those  people  wanting  to  build  new  homes. 
Walker.  Oh,  yes. 

Rarick.  Or  the  number  of  new-home  starts 
that  we  can  expect? 

Walker.  To  answer  your  first  question, 
excuse  me  for  digressing  so  much,  but  the 
prices  are  extremely  high  now  and  I  tblnk 
we  can  look  to  some  reductions  but  exactly 
when  I  don't  know.  Some  prices  have  started 
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to  slide  a  little  bit  already.  But  there  are 
other  Items  that  have  not. 

Rarick.  On  the  area  of  environment,  and 
the  role  that  forests  play,  we  hear  some  talk 
about  wilderness  preservation,  and  protection 
of  wildlife.  Is  this  compatible  with  modern 
methods  of  fcrest  management?  In  other 
words,  can  we  have  our  timber  and  enjoy 
our  forests  too? 

Pomeroy.  I  think  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
approaching  what  you're  talking  about  Is  aa 
experience  that  I  had  in  Scotland  two  years 
ago.  The  Economic  Forestry  Group  was  re- 
planting an  area  that  had  been  barren  of 
trees  for  3  centuries,  because  sheep  kept 
grazing  them  off.  The  ten-year-old  planta- 
tions had  now  begun  to  re-attract  the  moles, 
small  game — the  rodents,  and  owls  and 
hawks.  So  trees  and  wildlife  did  go  together 
very  well. 

Rarick.  Well,  would  this  then  be  true  In 
the  United  States? 

Pomeroy.  It  certainly  would.     . 
R.^RicK.  This  wo'.;ld  be  your  thought  then 
too,  Mr.  Walker? 

Walker.  Very  much  so.  I  think  that  the 
lumber  Indxistry  is  naturally  as  interested 
In  conservation  as  any  group.  And  I  think 
that  good  intensive  forest  ma  asremeni  is  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  what  the  preserva- 
tianists  are  seeking.  On  the  other  hand, 
setting  aside  additional  millions  of  acres  of 
wilderness  areas,  which  in  effec:  locks  them 
up  from  99%  of  the  nation's  citizens,  is  a 
sure  way  to  lose  this  natural  resource.  An  un- 
managed  forest  becomes  too  dense  and  over- 
grown, choking  out  needed  oxygen,  falling 
easy  prey  for  dtse.'ise  and  insects.  Intensive 
management  provides  access  roads  for  fire 
protection  and  recreation  and  a  better  hab- 
itat for  wildlife.  Proper  thinning  and,  for 
some  species,  clear  cutting  wisely  makes  use 
of  this  natural  renewable  resource  while  ac- 
tually Ir.suring  Its  regeneration. 

I  feel  that  the  over-zealous  and  often  sin- 
cere but  mis-informed  approach  cf  some 
preservationists  is  the  surest  way  to  destroy 
what  they  want  to  save. 

R.\rick.  Then,  sportsmen  and  hunters  as 
well  as  the  campers,  the  outside  people, 
should  all  be  Interested  In  .  .  . 

PoMERov.  We  all  have  a  stake  in  it. 
Walker.  1  hat's  r:ght. 

Rarick.  I'd  like  to  direct  this  qu.^stion  to 
both  of  you  gentlemen.  I  understand  that 
there  Is  considerable  w,iste  both  In  harvest- 
ing timber,  and  in  processing  It  into  usable 
lumber.  Mr.  Pomeroy,  what's  being  dene  to 
curb  the  waste  of  timber  when  It's  cut? 

Pomeroy.  It  has  been  a  problem  all  along. 
One  of  the  most  significant  breakthrough^^ 
have  been  In  the  use  of  Southern  pine  for 
plywood.  This  is  something  that  has  realUy 
changed  the  industry  and  yo-.ir  part  cf  the 
country.  And  also  the  use  of  chips  for  pulp- 
wood.  It's  this  type  of  utilization  that  we 
must  continue. 

Rarick.  Along  those  same  lines.  Mr. 
Walker,  is  the  building  and  construction 
doing  anything  to  make  more  efflclent  use 
of  lumber  and  plywood  in  construction? 

Walker.  There's  constant  research  going 
on,  new  systems  being  developed  to  better 
and  completely  vitillze  the  products  and  de- 
velop systems  for  good,  sound  construction 
u.slng  less  materials. 

Rarick.  And  making  better  use  of  what 
material  is   being  made  available. 

Walker.  Right.  \ 

Rarick.  Well.  I'm  sure  that  our  vicwi 
have  enjoyed  this  discussion  with  yo' 
gentlemen.  I  do  want  to  thank  each  of  you 
for  being  available  and  helping  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  a  growing  crisis.  I  wouldn't 
say  that  it's  a  tremendous  crisis  yet.  but  it 
will  be  unless  we  do  something.  Again,  thank 
you  gentlemen  for  helping  us  focus  attention 
on  the  forestry  and  timber  problem  In  our 
country. 
PoMEROT.  It  was  a  pleasure  being  with  you. 
Walker.  I  appreciate  being  invited. 
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REASSESSING  OUR  INTEREST  IN 
AFRICA 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

The  editorial  touches  on  a  number  of 
the  concerns  and  considerations  about 
Africa  which  should  receive  our  close  at- 
tention. It  is  not  new  to  .«av  thnt  Africa 
has  failed  in  the  past  to  be  given  the 
amount  and  kind  of  attention  it  has  de- 
served. However.  I  feel  we  are  coming 
to  tlie  realization  that  our  own  interests, 
as  well  as  those  of  ths  Airican  peoples 
themselves,  lie  in  greater  nation-to-na- 
tic;i  involvement  between  their  govern- 
ments and  ours. 

There  wi'l  be  opportunities  for  the 
United  States  to  aid  various  African  na- 
tions ba.'sed  on  regional  and  multilateral 
arrangements,  but  as  much  as  we  might 
wish  to  treat  the  continent  as  a  homog- 
enous grouping  the  nations  of  Africa — 
with  all  their  diversity  and  complexity — 
merit  a  closer  and  more  indiudualized 
ap.oroach. 

The  .\n^Io- American  Parliamentarian 
Conference  on  Africa  meats  in  Philadel- 
Fi'^  from  June  14  to  IG.  Composed  of  leg- 
islative lepresenta fives  from  Biitain. 
Cq'i."rla.  and  the  United  Stater,  this  an- 
nnil  "  nferonrs  will  share  ideas  relating 
to  pG.icies  tov.ard  Africa  and  continue 
to  leek  a  greater  i;nderstanding  of  com- 
inon  oronJems  regarding  Africa.  I  partici- 
pated in  ti-is  meetinsr  last  y.'-ar  and  am 
nruilpjod  to  again  be  able  to  join  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
House  and  Senate  in  attending  the  up- 
conii.ig  discuci.sions  this  month.  Through 
such  continuing  dialogs  on  policies  in- 
volving Africa.  I  am  encouraged  that  we 
can  redefine  our  approach  to  Africa  and 
formulate  sound  policies  based  on  mu- 
tual respect  and  interest. 

Stereotypes  have  a  u  ay  of  lingering  on 
long  past  the  time  there  was  any  basis 
in  fact  for  the  overgeneralizations  in  the 
first  place.  If  Africa  rem.iins  the  "Dark 
Continent"  to  many  in  our  countrj'.  it 
can  be  characterized  as  dark  nrimarily 
becau,';e  we  have  failed  to  illuminate  and 
educate  ourseh-es  about  it.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  reexamining  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Africa,  and  the  edi- 
torial, which  follows,  briefly  summarizes 
a  few  of  them: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  fPa.)  Evening 
Bulletin.  May  23.  1973) 
The  Not-So-Dark  Continent 
To  Americans.  David  Livingstone  Is  the  mis- 
sionary whom  Spencer  Tracv  presumed   he 
ftad  found  In  Darkest  Africa  in  one  of  Holly- 
^■wood's  more  memorable  eolcs. 

To  President  Kenneth  Kaunda  of  Zambia. 
Which  the  British  called  Northern  Rhodesia 
^e  was  a  Briton  with  "a  sense  of  mission  as  a 
servant  of  the  people  of  Africa  (who)  did  not 
see  himself  as  leader  In  any  sense  at  all." 

About  1,000  Zamblans  Joined  President 
Kaunda  in  the  ceremony  at  which  he  unveiled 
*  plaque  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  memory,  on  the 
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lOOth  anniversary  of  his  death  In  Africa  from 
malaria. 

The  Insect  which  caused  Dr.  Livingstone's 
death  Is  a  hero  across  the  continent  In  Sierra 
Leone,  which  (like  Northern  Rhodesia)  was 
once  under  British  rule.  Sierra  Leone  has 
established  the  Order  of  the  Mosquito  to  re- 
ward military  or  civil  gallantrv,  because,  tTie 
Government  explained,  by  making  that  coun- 
try "the  white  man's  grave."  the  mosquito 
prevented  Europeans  from  settling  there. 

This  contrast  in  attitude  Is  only  a  small  way 
In  which  nations  differ  on  the  vast  African 
continent.  Zambia  and  Sierra  Leone  are 
among  the  41  members  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  now  holding  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  Thursday  In  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia, 
where  It  was  founded  10  years  ago,  amid 
hopes  for  a  new  day  of  freedom,  self-deter- 
mination and  pan-African  cooperation. 

Some  progress  has  been  made,  but  In  those 
10  years.  Africa  has  been  wracked  bv  tribal 
wars,  racial  animosities,  rebellion  against  ves- 
tiges of  white  colonial  domination,  a  grow- 
ing economic  gap.  prodigious  povertv  and 
lagging  agricultural  production  unable  to 
keep  up  with  mushrooming  population 
growth. 

Africa's  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  immense.  In  a  time  of  energy  crisis  and 
dwindling  natural  resources.  Africa  Is  a  vast 
untapped  storehouse  of  oil  and  minerals.  It  Is 
located  strategically  across  major  shipping 
routes.  And  with  a  growing  population  al- 
ready over  the  370-milllon  mark,  it  Is  an  at- 
tractive potential  market  for  Industrial  goods. 

American  business  Investment  In  Africa 
has  topped  $4  billion,  American  trade  with 
Africa  has  risen  by  30  percent  in  five  years. 
and  U.S.  assistance  to  Africa  reached"  S400 
million  last  year.  But  the  U.S.  faces  stiffening 
competition  there,  diplomatically  and  eco- 
nomically, from  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China. 

U.S.  relations  with  Africa  are  handicapped 
by  Amrrlcan  ties  with  white-ruled  regimes 
In  South  Afr'ca  and  Rhodesia,  and  with  the 
rer-iaininT  colonial  governments— most  no- 
tf.bly  Portugal,  a  key  member  of  r:ATO  which 
leases  ba.ses  in  the  Azores  to  the  U.S. 

Besides  its  economic  potential  and  strategic 
location.  Africa  :s  important  to  the  US.  be- 
cause about  11  percent  of  the  populnlon  of 
the  U.S.  is  of  African  ancestry.  Rising  black 
consoiousne&=;  in  America,  with  concurrent 
interest  in  black  Americans'  African  heritage, 
makes  conctrn  for  African  development  de- 
sirable politically,  at  home. 

If  it  was  ever  practical  to  dismiss  Africa 
as  a  primitive  Dark  Continent,  it  surely  Is 
no  longer.  In  this  shrinking  world,  then, 
what  happens  when  the  Organization  for 
African  Unity  meets  this  v.eek  is  Important  in 
Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  Add:s  Ababa. 


RECYCLING  13  ONLY  ONE  PIT.iiSE  OP 
THE  CON.3ERVATIO>:  PICTURE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  repf.esi;n7ativi:s 
Tuesddv,  June  5,  1V73 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Sp'.vkev.  I  vcculd 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Membership  an  r.nicle  on  con'^ervation 
which  w.-.s  piiblished  in  tlie  LcnisviUe 
Courier-Journal  for  May  14.  1973. 

Tliis  article  contains  very  usefu!  a;-'d 
intere'^ting  ©b.'^ervations  and  recomnio!i- 
d;itir>-.s  for  dealing  with  the  c-.viron- 
mc'-.tal  cri.'^is  in  our  country. 

It  is  refi'cslr  •  g  todv-'.  when  everyone 
has  "an  ax  to  rrind. '  to  read  a  thought- 
ful, well-writtcr.  article  by  a  lady  who  is 
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writing  with  "no  interest  except  in  terms 
of  environmental  protection  for  future 
generations." 

This  is  the  kind  of  article  which  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Fitzgerald,  "a  full-time  mother 
of  five"  and  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
Louisville  attorney,  has  written. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mrs.  Fitzger- 
ald's article  in  its  entirety  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Recyclinc  Is  Only  One  Phase  of  the 
Conservation  Pic  tuke 
(By  Phyllis  L.  Fitzgerald) 

How  critical  must  our  dwindling  supply  cf 
natural  resources  become  before  Americans 
realize  that  we  must  slow  down  the  excess 
demand  for  new  supplies  by  recycling  our 
existing  was'e  materials  back  into  useful 
consumer  goods? 

An  outsider  must  s-arely  weep  at  the  sight 
of  an  Incinerator  plant  polluting  our  cities 
with  smoke,  gases  and  a.-hes  frcm  such  valu- 
able commodities  as  paper,  aluminum,  steel, 
glass,  wood  and  food  wastes.  What  will  ue  do 
when  there  are  no  lonr;cr  tress  for  wood  and 
paper,  gas  and  oil  for  f  lel  and  travel,  metal- 
lic ores,  sand  and  rock  for  building  mate- 
rials? 

The  time  has  come  for  nations,  govern- 
ments, busine.=ses  and  individuals  to  talre 
stock  of  thair  resources  and  of  how  to  re- 
cycle every  scrap  of  paper,  every  bottle  or 
can,  every  junk  car  or  refrlgeratcr,  every 
newspaper  back  into  Ufeful  items. 

Let  us  start  v.ith  the  a'.erage  consumer. 
If  he  separated  the  glass,  tin  and  aluminum 
cans,  newspapers,  other  w.iste  papsr  and 
food  scraps  frcm  the  rc.?t  cf  the  ira.-h.  he 
would  probably  reduce  the  amount  of  throw- 
away  garbage  to  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
original  amoimt. 

AN  example   I.N   point 

In  my  own  family  of  t.'.o  adults  and  fi- e 
children,  we  have  been  separating  this  trash, 
taking  most  of  it  to  the  recycling  center,  gr- 
ing  the  new.spapers  to  the  Boy  Scout  p.iper 
drive,  and  burying  the  fo.-^d  scraps  in  our 
tiny  flower  garden  (most  of  this  disintegrates 
in  a  matter  cf  dnys,  adding  mtilch  and  nu- 
trients to  the  soli,  and  v.e  h.ive  never  had 
any  trouble  with  rodents).  We  have  reduced 
our  throw-away  garbage  from  five  to  six  cans 
to  less  than  one  can  per  week. 

It  would  hi  easier  if  the  .sanitation  depnrt- 
ment  would  take  these  .separated  items  and 
recycle  them,  but  since  they  don't  v  e  feel  it  Is 
well  worth  our  time  to  take  these  items  to 
the  recyclinr:  center  ourselves  every  f.-iur  to 
six  weeks.  (Incidentally,  the  recycling  cen- 
ters will  take  glr.ss  'jottlc.s  and  Jars.  Mn  CTn=. 
aluminum  cans,  newspaper.?  and  other  bun- 
dled paper,  consisting  of  magazines.  Jetfrs. 
cardboard  and  cihcr  sach  materii.U !  Orce  a 
system  is  devised  within  ycur  household  for 
ccUectlr.n  and  storrge,  delivery  takes  very 
little  time. 

Recycling  Is  only  part  rf  the  solution  to 
the  waste  of  our  natural  resoitrces.  We  con- 
s'.imers  can  help  c-t  down  rr\  wa  te  by  avr Id- 
inr:  products  that  nre  o-er-p.ickaged.  by  tak- 
ing our  m»r>-:ct  b.irs  to  t;^e  Erocerv  store,  bv 
buying  returnab!"  bottle;  rarh->r  than  throv»- 
av.avs,  and  by  Irning  m.inufacturers  kr.ow 
what  we  think  r'b:^ut  wa=t". 

In  addi-.i,-.i  to  ti  !l'-g  oir  carbaee  can  with 
visible  w.iste  prcdurtT  incst  cf  us  .ire  guilty 
of  U'lcon.srl  nablc  WMste  cf  cle-tric  power, 
w.iter,  oU  and  gas.  all  of  which  are  dr.iining 
our  'Mtural  resources. 

It  dr^e-.n't  take  too  much  lmn<-lnatlnn  \r> 
s'"~  thr.t  by  uslip-  carpo^lE  srri  buses  we  cruld 
reriuce  air  prll'itlon  f,"d  slow  down  the  de- 
plot '.rn  of  ct  r  f  11  reserves.  In  addlii-n.  n^^jrlv 
every  home,  business  and  public  bu-lding 
could  cut  back  on  fuel  and  electricity  by 
manipulating  the  thermostats  and  bv  con- 
serving the  use  of  small  appliance.^  that  are 
so  costly  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  electricity 
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used.  Many  worthwhile  groups,  such  as  our 
local  Strategies  for  Environmental  Control, 
can  give  the  individual  consumer  much  val- 
uable information  on  Ingenious  ways  to  con- 
serve water  and  power. 

Many  of  these  measures  are  Just  a  drop  In 
the  bucket  when  compared  with  what  could 
be  done  by  business,  Industry  and  govern- 
ment to  conserve  and  recycle  waste.  But  I 
believe  the  average  citizen  must  flrst  develop 
a  personal  environmental  conscience,  put  It 
into  practice,  and  reap  the  personal  satisfac- 
tion from  having  been  a  part  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  nature  before  he  or  she  takes  this 
conscience  to  the  business  world  for  larger 
action  there. 

When  this  happens,  we  will  see  the  begin- 
ning of  a  local  and  then  a  national  con- 
science concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Once  this  conscience  Is  created,  perhaps 
businesses  will  come  up  with  a  long  list  of 
waste-saving  practices  such  as  the  following: 

Collection  and  recycling  of  paper  from  the 
large  office  buildings.  (Couldn't  this  be  a 
profitable  business  for  janitors  as  well  as  the 
reycllng  industry,  to  say  nothing  about  sav- 
ing trees?) 

Use  of  recycled  paper  In  businesses. 

Reduction  of  the  amount  of  paper  used 
by  changing  to  smaller  size  paper  for  such 
things  as  letters,  memos  and  circulars. 

Reduction  of  the  size  of  magazine  and 
newspapers  to  smaller,  more  manageable 
sizes.  TtAS  would  revolutionize  advertising, 
but  lets  face  it.  Do  we  really  need  a  whole 
page  of  newsprint  to  tell  about  a  refreshing 
cigarette,  a  new  car  or  sofa?  The  price  of  ad- 
vertising could  be  scaled  down  with  the  cost 
of  the  paper. 

Cutting  down  on  excess  packaging  in  prod- 
ucts. Three  or  four  layers  of  cardboard,  cel- 
lophane, paper  and  plastic  are  not  needed  on 
most  items. 

Standardizing  Jars  and  lids  to  a  few  sizes 
so  the  Jars  could  be  returned  and  reused  Just 
as  soft  drink  bottles  are  returnable.  In  some 
countries,  one  must  pay  a  deposit  on  Jars  at 
the  market,  and  these  are  returned  and  re- 
used by  packers 

Prohibition  of  throwaway  bottles  and  cans. 

This  Hit  CDUld  go  on  and  on,  and  let's  hope 
It  does.  But  first,  let's  get  Involved  in  a  per- 
sonal way.  If  I  save  one  tree  from  being  cut 
down  by  recycling  my  family's  waste  paper, 
the  whole  effort  will  not  have  been  In  vain. 
If  our  whole  state  got  Into  the  act.  we  might 
actually  save  the  whole  Daniel  Boone  Na- 
tional Forest  for  our  children  to  enjoy.  And 
if  the  w'.-.ole  ration  joined  us,  we  would  have 
a  cleaner,  healthier  country  for  all  to  share. 
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in  useless  ■wars  and  dubious  giveaway 
programs  has  brought  the  dollar  dilemma 
upon  us.  Now  the  hapless  American  is 
being  made  to  pay  doubly  for  it — once  in 
supplying  the  dollars  and  again  in  suf- 
fering the  inflation  resulting  from  it. 

Mr.  Buckley  added  in  his  Worcester 
talk: 

Because  we  seek  economic  equilibrium  by 
requiring  more  of  these  cheapened  pieces  of 
paper  in  exchange  for  the  wealth  we  create, 
we  are  blamed  for  Inflation  .  .  .  The  dollar 
Is  worth  less — and  that's  why  all  of  vis  have 
to  pay  more. 

I  am  glad  that  men  such  as  Mr. 
Buckley,  men  who  know  the  economic 
situation  by  being  totally  involved  in  it 
with  great  responsibilities  upon  them, 
have  started  to  speak  out  in  contradic- 
tion of  those  Federal  apologists  who  have 
sought  to  sell  the  public  on  the  absurd 
idea  that  official  cheapening  of  the  dollar 
is  a  good  thing.  We  heard  that  repeatedly 
in  the  wake  of  the  latest  devaluation. 
And  what  actually  has  been  the  result. 
Inflation  still  threatens  at  home  and 
the  dollar  remains  in  even  deeper  trouble 
abroad. 

As  Mr.  Buckley  said,  we  should  be  a 
lot  more  angry  than  we  are  over  this  mis- 
handling of  our  economic  well-being  and. 
indeed,  would  be  if  we  had  not  been 
gulled  and  confused  by  the  so-called  ad- 
ministration experts.  As  angry  public, 
fully  understanding  what  Mr,  Buckley 
termed  "the  curious  case  of  the  busted 
buck,"  could  force  an  end  to  the  profli- 
gate overseas  programs  and  the  inexcus- 
able Government  waste  domestically, 
both  of  which  are  responsible  for  the 
wobbly  dollar  and  the  rocketing  inflation. 
It  is  high  time  to  get  mad. 


THE  BUSTED  BUCK 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PFNNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
J.  Buckley,  president  of  Allegheny  Lud- 
liim  Industries,  Inc.,  told  a  management 
club  meeting  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  the 
other  night  that  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar is  not  the  cure-all  that  White  House 
economists  have  led  many  to  believe. 

Rather,  in  Mr.  Buckley's  judgment, 
Americans  should  be  "much  angrier" 
than  they  are  that  the  wealth  they  pro- 
duce is  measured  in  terms  of  a  "de- 
valued and  weakened  dollar." 

I  could  not  agree  more.  The  Federal 
spending  binge  in  which  the  hard-earned 
money  of  our  people  has  been  tossed 
with  reckless  abandon  all  over  the  world 


ANOTHER  NUERNBERG? 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Dowling  in  the 
Evening  Star-News  of  May  28  wrote  an 
extremely  provocative  article  analyzing 
President  Nixon's  statement  of  May  22. 
Nixon's  admission  that  the  plumbers  and 
their  actions  had  been  sanctioned  for 
reasons  of  national  security.  Dowling  ex- 
pects will  have  one  of  two  possible  re- 
.sults:  If  the  President's  orders  are  de- 
clared legal,  the  United  States  is  in  ef- 
fect .sanctioning  a  secret  organization 
paralleling  the  Nazi  Gestapo;  if  declared 
unlawful,  the  President  becomes  a  co- 
defendant  and  is  likely  to  be  subject  to 
impeachment  proceedings.  In  either  case, 
the  consequences  for  the  United  States 
are  most  grave.  I  therefore  submit  this 
article  to  the  Record  in  order  that  all 
may  benefit  from  Bowling's  perceptive 
analysis : 

Using  the  Nuernberg  Defense  fob 

Watergate 

(By  Tom  Dowling) 

In  his  May  22  statement  Richard  NUon 
confesses  to  the  establishment  of  a  tripartite 
Gestapo-type  White  Hoxise  entity  for  national 
security  purposes. 
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The  first  of  these  operations  was  a  wire- 
tap program  begun  In  1969,  allegedly  Involv- 
ing fewer  than  20  telephone  bites  of  varying 
duration.  The  second  operation,  approved  by 
the  President  In  1970,  foresaw  the  resump- 
tion of  a  broad  domestic  Intelligence  program 
that  speciacally  authorized  breaking  and  en- 
tering for  surveillance  purposes.  This  plan 
was.  however,  scotched  five  days  after  Its  ap- 
proval as  a  result  of  J  Edgar  Hoover's  stren- 
uous objections.  According  to  the  President, 
John  Dean  has  obtained  copies  of  this  secret 
plan,  which  are  now  In  the  hands  of  federal 
prosecutors  and  the  Senate  Watergate  In- 
vestigators. It  Is  possible  that  Richard 
Nixon's  Initials  are  attached  to  this  docu- 
ment. The  third  operation  was  the  creation 
of  the  plumber  group,  oEfshoots  of  which 
would  ultimately  be  caught  Inside  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  headquarters. 

In  sum,  the  President  Is  spelling  out  a 
Nuernberg  defense  for  himself  and  his  ad- 
ministration. His  superior  is  National  Secu- 
rity, which  compelled  him  to  break  the  law; 
his  underlings  broke  it  because  they  were 
Instructed  to  do  so  by  him.  The  flow  of  au- 
thority, then.  Is  National  Security-President- 
Gestapo.  The  Justification  for  those  In  the 
chain  of  command,  from  bottom  to  top.  Is 
Nuernberg. 

Of  the  three  operations  undertaken  by  the 
President,  the  second  is  most  fundamentally 
chilling  because  It  posits  that  be  and  his 
agents  are  above  the  law.  The  President,  after 
all,  authorized  a  plan  that  included  an  un- 
specified variety  of  felonies,  possibly  of  very 
wide  scope.  This  Is  precisely  what  the  plumb- 
ers did  In  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist's  office,  at 
the  Watergate  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  In 
short,  the  Gestapo  was  activated  In  iplte  of 
Hoover's  veto. 

That  takes  us  to  the  testimony  of  Bernard 
Barker,  the  Watergate-EUsberg  burglar  cur- 
rently residing  In  a  Connecticut  cellblock. 
Barker,  It  will  be  recalled,  copped  a  plea  and 
was  provisionally  sentenced  to  a  lengthy  Jail 
term,  for  what  was  formerly  assumed  to  be 
a  breaking  and  entering  operation  authorized 
by  CREEP.  That,  It  turns  out,  was  not  the 
case  at  all. 

Ten  years  after  his  government  authorized 
role  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  Barker  was 
recruited  by  E.  Howard  Hunt,  then  domiciled 
in  the  White  House,  for  a  national  security 
operation  that  the  Cuba  group  was  led  to 
believe  originated  with  an  intelligence  group 
above  the  FBI  and  CIA.  Ellsberg,  Barker  was 
told,  was  slipping  U.S.  secrets  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Barker  raided  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist's 
office.  Subsequently,  he  was  told  that  the 
Castro  government  was  financing  1972 
Democratic  presidential  candidates.  Bar- 
ker broke  Into  the  Watergate. 

Barker,  by  his  own  account,  received  no 
pecuniary  benefits  for  these  operations  He 
participated  In  them  as  a  patriot  and  antl- 
communlst  Ideologue  working  covertly  but 
officially  on  behalf  of  national  security.  Iron- 
ically, the  President  of  the  United  States  last 
week  confirmed  Barker's  assumption.  The 
man  was.  in  fact,  a  member  of  a  doujtlessly 
unlawful  organization,  but  one  nevertheless 
legitimized  by  authority  of  Richard  Nixon. 

What  this  means,  among  other  things,  is 
that  Barker,  the  other  Cubans  and  possibly 
McCord  were  railroaded  by  a  fraudulent  gov- 
ernment prosecution.  Under  our  code  of  crim- 
inal law  the  prosecution  Is  obligated  to  In- 
form defendants  and  their  counsel  of  any 
exculpatory  Information  In  Its  possession. 
Any  such  exculpatory  evidence  withheld  from 
the  defense  by  the  prosecution  forms  a  basis 
for  the  reversal  of  conviction  and  the  void- 
ing of  guilt. 

It  Is  clear  from  Nixon's  May  22  statement 
that  he  was  In  possession  of  knowledge  a'^out 
the  real  nature  of  Barker's  activities.  Under 
our  system  of  law  presidential  knowledge  is 
Imputed  to  Attorney  General  Richard  Kleln- 
dlenst.  Aaslstant  Attorney  General  Henry 
Peterson  and  the  prosecuting  team  of  Sllbert, 
Glanzer  and  Campbell.  Yet,  exculpatory  pres- 
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Identlal   knowledge   was,   In   fact,   withheld 
from  the  Watergate  defendants. 

Henry  Rothblatt,  the  original  attorney  for 
Barker  and  the  Cubans,  planned  to  plead  his 
clients  innocent.  Perhaps  Rothblatt  had  ex- 
tracted the  Ellsberg  Incident  from  the  Cu- 
bans, perhaps  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  sus- 
pect that  the  trail  of  guilt  let  not  to  CREEP 
headquarters,  but  to  the  White  House  Itself. 
In  any  event.  In  light  of  the  President's 
May  22  admissions  of  the  Gestapo's  existence 
and  Its  Justification  on  the  basis  of  national 
security,  Rothblatt's  not  guilty  defense  was 
In  fact  the  best  shot  available  to  Barker  and 
the  Cubans. 

However,  by  denying  the  Watergate  de- 
fendants exculpatory  evidence  that  could 
have  been  used  on  their  behalf,  the  VSTiite 
House  has  put  both  Itself  and  the  conviction 
of  the  Cubans  in  extreme  perU.  The  attor- 
neys for  the  Cubans  have  a  number  of  op- 
tions open  to  them  by  way  of  vacating  the 
original  Judgment  of  guilt.  The  writ  of 
Coram  Nobis  allows  the  court  to  correct  its 
errors  on  the  basis  of  new  facts  that  were 
not  known  at  the  time  of  trial.  Nixon's 
May  22  statement — giving  the  color  of  presi- 
dential authority  to  the  Cuban's  activities — 
Is  such  a  new  fact. 

AdditlonaUy,  the  question  of  entrapment 
Is  now  applicable.  Watergate  cannot  be  sep- 
arated out  here.  Barker  and  the  Cubans  par- 
ticipated In  the  ElLsberg  incident  for  na- 
tional security  purposes.  The  White  House 
has  so  Identified  the  piirpose  of  its  activities 
against  Ellsberg.  Thus,  in  good  faith,  the 
Cubans  undertook  a:iother  such  national  se- 
curity mission  against  the  Democrats.  They 
were,  In  fact,  given  government  authority  to 
break  and  enter  in  both  instances.  The  Cam- 
den 28  were  acquittc(i  for  breaking  and  enter- 
ing a  draft  board  on  the  grounds  that  a 
federal  agent  entrapped  them  Into  doing  so. 
Liddy  and  Hunt  were  running  these  bur- 
glaries with  the  admitted  authority  of  the 
President.  Thus,  the  Cubans  v/ere  entrapped 
and  then  subsequently  denied  the  discovery 
of  exculpatory  evidence  central  to  their  de- 
fense. 

In  the  end,  the  May  22  statement  means 
one  of  two  things:  The  Cubans  and  all  of 
their  superiors  will  go  free  on  the  basis  of 
Nuernberg,  or  the  Nuernberg  defense  will 
fall  and  with  it  the  Nixon  Administration. 
For  the  President's  national  security  defense 
boils  down  to  this:  The  Cubans  were  obeying 
the  President's  orders,  which  were  either 
legal  or  unlawful.  If  the  former,  the  Republic 
admits  to  legalizing  a  Gestapo!  If  the  lat- 
ter, the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
comes the  missing  eighth  co-defendant  In 
the  Trial  of  the  Watergate  7  and  Impeach- 
ment must  be  squnrsly  faced. 


RESTRAINTS  ON  CIA  ADEQUATE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  includ"  the  following: 
IFrom  the  .Sa^i  Diego  Union.  May  23,  19731 
Restraints  on  CIA  Adequate 

On  surveying  the  troubled  world  and  the 
dangers  that  this  condition  poses  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  of  America  we 
can  conclude  that  the  last  problem  that  the 
U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  needed  was 
Involvement  In  the  Pentagon  Papers  case  and 
the  Watergate  affair 

Not  that  we  believe  that  the  CTA  will  be 
damaged  in  the  long  run  on  the  basis  of 
Its  exposure  In  the  two  national  scandals. 
On   the   contrary,   the   testimony  offered  so 
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far  exhibits  that  the  CIA  used  remarkable 
restraint  In  refusing  to  go  along  with  do- 
mestic political  espionage  operatives  and 
persons  who  later  admitted  that  they  broke 
into  a  psychiatrist's  office  In  Los  Angeles. 
By  and  large  the  CIA  lived  up  to  the  pro- 
scription that  It  cannot  operate  wlthl  i  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  danger  that  exists  is  that  there  will 
"oe  a  public  overreactlon  to  the  dramatic 
disclosures  of  the  hour,  a  reaction  that  will 
result  In  legislation  or  exposure  that  hurts 
the  mission  of  the  CIA.  At  best,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  public  has  only  a  hazy  concept  of 
CIA  operations  based  on  a  bler;d  of  rumor, 
third  hand  Information  and  suspicion  that 
borders  on  antipathy  because  many  of  the 
agency's  intelligence  activities  are  repugnant 
to  American  se'isltlvities.  It  is  exactly  this 
kind  of  atmosphere  and  reaction  that  has 
led  to  some  200  bills  in  the  last  decade  to 
alter  the  operations  of  the  CIA. 

Fortunately,  cooler  heads  always  have  pre- 
vailed In  Congress,  which  fully  realizes  the 
indispensable  mission  that  CIA  plays  in  gath- 
ering foreign  intelligence  that  establishes  the 
basis  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  the 
CIA  was  born  In  1947  In  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II  when  President  Truman  real- 
ized the  crippling  results  of  Inadequate  In- 
telligence before  bombs  rained  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, and  when  he  assessed  the  growing  threat 
of  Russian  aggression. 

CIA  has,  we  believe,  lived  up  to  its  expecta- 
tions. To  be  sure  it  has  had  its  share  of  fail- 
ures such  as  the  faulty  information  about  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  It  also  has  been  In  the  center  of 
jurisdictional  disputes  such  as  Its  support  of 
youth  and  women's  associations  In  the  late 
19608.  At  this  Juncture  it  is  essential  to  re- 
peat, however,  that  we  hear  about  the  fail- 
ures, but  not  the  successes. 

CIA  can  be  expected  to  make  mistakes  sim- 
ply because  of  the  law  of  averages  or  the 
rules  of  human  fallibility.  The  goal  for  the 
United  States,  In  this  regard.  Is  to  preserve 
the  organization,  but  also  to  be  certain  that 
there  are  adequate  restraints  to  prevent  It 
from  stepping  out  of  bounds. 

The  restraints  appear  to  exist.  The  CIA  op- 
erates under  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  which  Includes 
the  representatives  of  the  President,  secre- 
tary of  state  and  secretary  of  defense.  It  re- 
ports in  detail  to  the  President's  foreign  In- 
telligence policy  board.  Its  budget  is  studied 
line  by  line  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Man- 
agement and  by  four  committees  In  Congress. 

The  final  check  and  balance,  we  believe,  is 
that  even  the  CIA  could  not  long  perpetrate 
cloak  and  dagger  programs  in  the  United 
States  without  soon  being  brought  to  heel  by 
the  basic  system — Including  a  free  and  In- 
quiring press. 


THE  CHEAP  FOOD  LOBBY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  currently  is  working  on  a  new 
farm  bill  which  we  hope  will  guarantee  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food  not  only  for  our 
American  people,  but  for  the  hungry 
people  of  the  world. 

While  we  work  on  this  legislation,  we 
must  come  up  with  a  plan  thnt  will  in- 
sure an  adequate  Income  for  our  pro- 
ducers so  that  they  will  have  an  incen- 
tive to  raise  more  food. 

However,  as  we  work  toward  that  end, 
we    have    misguided    and    uninformed 
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"cheap  food"  advocates  who  are  making 
our  task  very  difficult  by  demanding 
lower  food  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farm  Journal  recent- 
ly explored  this  problem  in  an  editorial, 
which,  with  your  permission,  and  for  the 
edification  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record: 

The  "Cheap  Food"  Lobby 
At  this  writing,  it's  touch  and  go  whether 
Congress  will  force  a  roll-back  or  some  form 
of  tighter  controls  on  meat  prices. 

From  his  first-hand  experience  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  In  World  War 
11,  President  Nixon  knows  that  price  controls 
on  meat  won't  work.  Says  another  high  Ad- 
ministration official  with  similar  experience: 
"If  you  put  controls  on  meat,  the  bone  wUl 
stay  In  and  the  fat  will  stay  on.  The  IRS 
(Internal  Revenue  Service)  would  need  an 
agent  standing  behind  every  butcher  In  the 
country!" 

Yet  consumer  representatives,  testifying 
before  the  almost  continuous  Congressional 
hearings  In  Washington,  seem  oblivious  to 
such  warr.lugs.  After  listening  to  testimony 
about  the  difficulties  of  Imposing  controls, 
they  say  In  effect:  "We  want  price  controls, 
whether  or  not  they  work." 

The  Ignorant  and  naive  are  dangerous 
enough,  but  the  current  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington exfKDse  an  even  greater  threat  to 
farmers.  It  is  the  Cheap  Food  Lobby  in  Con- 
gress: Big-city  Representatives  like  Benja- 
min Rosenthal  and  Bella  Abzug  of  New  York, 
who  went  on  campaigning  for  lower  food 
prices,  even  when  farmers  were  getting  90< 
for  corn  and  $15  for  hogs;  champions  of  the 
underprivileged,  who  insist  that  food  Is  part 
of  the  American  birthright;  even  some  farm- 
state  members  of  Congress,  who  simulta- 
neously demand  higher  incomes  for  farmers 
and  lower  food  prices  for  consumers. 

In  our  desire  to  Increase  farmers'  incomes, 
we  In  agriculture  have  frequently  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cheap  Food  Lobby.  The 
Surplus  Commodity  Program,  the  School 
Lunch,  the  Food  Stamp  and  the  Food  for 
Peace  programs  all  were  launched  and  are 
still  billed  as  "farm  programs"  even  though 
the  chief  beneficiaries  In  each  case  are  con- 
sumers. 

By  now.  millions  of  people  have  been  con- 
ditioned to  free  or  cheap  food  through  one 
or  more  of  tliese  programs.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  these  people  rise  up  In  indignation  when 
the  price  of  food  dares  to  climb  even  half  as 
much  as  other  prices  have  climbed  over  the 
last  20  years? 

The  Cheap  Food  Lobby  Is  capitalizing  on 
ciirrent  consumer  resentment  over  food 
prices.  You  hear  such  comments  as  "Our  food 
supply  is  too  crucial  to  leave  to  the  whims  of 
farmers;"  or  "Really,  we  ought  to  treat  food 
production  as  a  public  utility." 

For  the  most  part,  these  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  plug  for  universal  free  medical  care. 
Because  of  the  close  connection  between  good 
nutrition  and  good  health.  It's  a  simple  step 
for  them  to  convert  the  argument  for  one 
Into  a  Justification  for  the  other.  It  becomes 
dlfficvilt  to  oppose  them  when  they  invoke 
the  Image  of  "little  children  whose  brains 
have  been  permanently  damaged  by  mal- 
nutrition." 

By  playing  on  the  public's  fears,  consumer 
groups  have  won  a  long  series  of  victories  on 
such  Issues  as  voting  more  money  for  Pood 
Stamps,  banning  the  feeding  of  stllbestrol 
to  cattle  and  tightening  up  on  meat  InsiJec- 
tlon.  Now  that  these  and  similar  moves  have 
helped  run  up  the  cost  of  meat,  they're  back 
afaln,  blaming  it  all  on  farmers  and  demand- 
ing price  controls  on  food. 

Price  controls  are  a  battle  you  can't  afford 
to  lose.  This  time  the  result  would  be  more 
than  another  raid  on  the  public  treasury, 
more  than  another  boost  In  your  tax  bill. 
This  time  your  very  existence  as  an  Inde- 
pendent businessman  Is  at  stake. 
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Because  the  rise  in  food  prices  has  been 
so  recent,  a  roll-back  v.al  trap  you  between 
costs  which  were  already  Inflated  and  farm 
prices  which  had  never  had  a  chance  to 
catch  up.  In  fact,  consumer  pressures  al- 
ready have  forced  the  Administration  to  turn 
loose  so  many  crop  acres  that  we  may  see 
corn  prices  collapse  this  fall  as  they  did  In 
1960  and  1967  under  similar  circumstances. 

Or  worse,  the  Cheap  Food  Lobby  will  use 
the  current  outcry  to  get  a  hammerlock  on 
Uvestock  like  they're  had  on  some  crops  for 
so  manv  vears. 


OUR    FIRST    PRIORITY— FUEL    FOR 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   C.*LIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of  a  con- 
gressional district  with  substantial  agri- 
cultural or  farming  interests  and  a  State 
renow-ned  for  its  agricultural  production. 
I  am  dismayed  by  much  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  agriculture  as  a  result  of  the 
gasoline  shortage.  In  this  contemporary 
technological  world,  horses  no  longer  are 
used  to  plow  t^e  land  and  bring  in  the 
harvests.  In  today's  world,  farming  is 
done  by  machines.  These  machines,  trac- 
tors, harvesters,  and  so  forth,  run  on 
gasoline. 
No  gasoline. 
No  running  machines. 
No  crops. 

ThaM^ry  simply,  is  the  dilemma  with 
which  we  are  confronted  today. 

Let  me  take  the  problem  a  step  fur- 
ther so  that  those  of  you  who  represent 
districts  which  are  predominantly  urban 
will  understand  that  you  too  are  af- 
fected. When  there  are  no  crops,  who 
willMtoe  the  last  one  fed?  The  nonagri- 
cultural  elements  of  our  population  will 
be  the  last  to  be  fed.  If  farmers  and 
foodstuff  producers  and  distributors  do 
not  get  fuel — the  urbanite  would  not  get 
any  food.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  threat- 
ening, rather,  I  just  want  to  persuade 
you  that  the  issue  of  inadequate  fuel 
supplies  for  the  agricultural  industry  is 
not  a  provincial  issue. 

The  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  assured  me 
vthat  their  implementation  of  the  guide- 
lines for  voluntary  oil  allocation  is 
underway  and  will  soon  be  efficiently 
working  to  alleviate  the  fuel  shortage  for 
priority  groups,  such  as  the  farmers. 
Tliese  a^'urapces  were  specificcllv  made 
durinc:  a  meeting  which  I  organized  in 
my  ofRce  on  May  30.        I 

A  high-ranking  of5cia\of  the  OfSce  of 
Oil  and  Gas,  representative*,  of  the  inde- 
pendent refining  and  distributing  indus- 
tiT,  and  legislative  Representatives  who 
were  interested  in  the  topic  of  discussion 
at  the  meeting  were  aU  in  attendance. 
During  the  2  hours  of  the  meeting  we 
received  repeated  a.'^surances.  from  the 
official  of  the  OfTice  of  Oil  and  Gas,  that 
the  voluntary  oil  allocation  program 
would  insure  that  agricultural  industries 
would  receive  oil  and  gas  supplies  suffl- 
cient  to  meet  their  production  demands. 
Hopefully,  these  assurances  are  valid 
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and  the  major  oil  company  notices,  re- 
ceived by  farmers  during  the  past  few 
months  warning  them  that  their  supplies 
of  gas  and  oil  products  will  be  rationed, 
are  untrue. 

If  rationing  occurs  or  supercedes  the 
Allocation  Act  then  production  will  nec- 
essarily be  down,  prices  will  go  up.  and 
supplies  of  agricultural  products  will  be 
totally  inadequate. 

With  the  price  issue  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  my  position  with  refer- 
ence to  independents,  who  have  been  a 
catalj'st  in  keeping  the  gas  and  oil  prices, 
paid  by  the  consumer,  at  a  reasonable 
level.  It  is  my  position  that  they  must  re- 
main a  viable  contributor  in  the  gas  and 
oil  market.  If  the  gas  shortage  has  been 
contrived,  then  those  who  contributed  to 
it  must  be  the  ones  to  pay  for  it;  the 
independents'  role  in  the  market  should 
not  be  compromised. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  food 
prices  will  soon  stabilize.  Apparently,  this 
is  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  that  the  agribusiness  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  will  not  be  thrown 
another  curve — like  the  Soviet  wheat 
deal.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
voluntary  allocation  or  some  later,  more 
stringsnt  act,  will  effectively  come  to 
grips  with  a  problem  that  is  rapidly  slip- 
ping from  our  grasp. 

The  gasoline  shortage  is  admittedly 
a  verj'  complex  problem  which  has  ten- 
acles  reaching  into  each  and  every  part 
of  our  economy  and  even  our  social  sti-uc- 
ture.  Eut.  when  you  get  dov.-n  to  the  last 
piece  of  cai:e  you  have  got  to  decide  who 
needs  it  the  most — I  interject  that  the 
farmers  do,  because  without  them  there 
will  be  no  more  cake  to  cut  in  the 
future. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  HORRIGAN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day my  dear  friend  Jack  Horrigan  passed 
aw?-y  after  a  courageous  fight  against 
great  odds.  It  was  typical  of  Jack  Hor- 
rigan's  life. 

Jack  was  most  instmmental  in  my 
coming  to  Buffalo  in  1962  from  San 
Dieyo  and  he  has  been  equally  instru- 
mental in  my  career  as  a  Buffalo  Bill  v.nd 
now  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

He,  next  to  my  own  father,  had  a  more 
profound  influence  on  my  life  than  any 
other  man.  His  example  of  courage,  both 
physically  and  morally,  hio  sense  of 
humor,  and  his  uncommon  dedication  to 
his  family  are  traits  which  few  people 
on  this  Earth  could  match. 

I  deeply  loved  Jack  Horrigan.  I  love 
his  family.  As  Fhil  Ranallo,  of  i  he  BuiTalo 
Couri?r-Express,  said  in  his  tremendous 
column : 

Jfir):  i.  -d  the  kind  of  will-power,  and  faith, 
that  could  keep  Death  up  z.  tree — unJ  he 
somehow  managed  to  keep  it  up  there  Icr 
save  I  years.  His  srcat  struggle  hrings  to  m'nd 
John  Dcnne's  sonnet,  the  one  thit  ftarts, 
"Death  be  not  proud,"  and  ends,  "And  Death 
shall  be  no  more;  Death,  thou  shalt  die." 
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The  old  AFL,  the  Buffalo  Bills,  and  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  and  people  such  as  Ralph 
Wilson,  Jr.,  Joe  Foss,  Cookie  Gilchrist, 
Coach  Lou  Saban,  Al  Davis,  O.  J.  Simp- 
son, Paul  McGuire,  Rick  Azar,  and  Larry 
Felser  are  but  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
people  whose  lives  were  deeply  touched 
and  shaped  by  the  wise  counsel  of  Jack 
Horrigan. 

His  ability  to  make  us  laugh  at  our- 
selves and  our  faults,  and  our  pompous- 
ness,  will  always  remain  vivid  with  me.  It 
was  Jack  Horrigan  who,  when  I  told  him 
I  would  retire  to  run  for  Congress  in 
1970  said: 

Oh,  I  thought  you  quit  playing  back  in 
1967. 

It  was  also  Jack  who  first  said  that 
I  was  a  cinch  for  Congress  because  the 
people  would  be  fearful  that  I  would 
come  back  and  play  football  for  the  Buf- 
falo Bills  if  I  lost  the  election.  He  still 
makes  me  laugh  and  always  will. 

Each  of  us  has  had  one  or  two  pro- 
foundly influential  people  in  our  lives, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  let  the 
world  know  that  Jack  Horrigan  was  one 
of  those  people  In  my  life.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  a  suitable  scholarship  fund 
can  be  set  up  as  an  award  to  some  de- 
serving boy  or  girl  who  best  exemplifies 
the  greatness  of  this  man. 

I  will  be  absent  part  of  the  session  on 
Wednesday  for  his  funeral  in  Buffalo 
and  I  was  absent  on  Monday  to  be  with 
his  family  at  the  funeral  home. 

I  include  two  articles  at  this  point 
which  are  typical  of  the  love  and  respect 
for  this  dedicated  servant  of  God  and 
man; 

Jack  Horbican,  47.  Dies;  Bills'  Public 
Relations  VP 

John  Patrick  "Jack"  Horrigan.  47,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public  relations  for 
the  Buffalo  Bills  the  last  seven  years,  died 
Saturday  (June  2,  1973)  in  Roswell  Park  Me- 
morial Hospital  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

Mr.  Horrigan  was  noted  as  an  accomplished 
writer,  publicist,  author,  humorist  and 
speaker  throughout  professional  sports,  but 
is  remembered  best  by  those  who  knew  him 
most  closely  as  a  devoted  family  man  who 
waged  and  won  several  courageous  battles 
for  his  health. 

ARRANGEMENTS    INCOMPLETE 

Funeral  arrangements  at  the  Thomas  Ly- 
nott  Funeral  Hom^,  C89  Parkside  Ave.,  are 
Incomplete.  A  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at 
St.  John  The  Baptist  Church,  1085  Engle- 
wood  Ave.,  Town  of  Tonawanda,  at  a  date 
to  be  announced. 

Survivors  are  his  wife,  the  former  Eliza- 
beth M.  Lawn,  who  resided  with  him  at  167 
Louvalne  Dr.:  six  daughters,  Ksren.  20;  Pa- 
tricia, 16:  Margaret,  13;  Mary,  li.  E!iza:ieth. 
9:  and  Kathleen.  4.  all  of  Buffalo;  three  soviz. 
Jercmirh.  23.  of  Buffalo:  Joseph,  2» .  o'  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.,  and  John,  15,  of  Eu.Talo:  his 
father.  Jeremiah,  of  Buffalo:  and  two  sl.ster.~, 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Element  and  Mrs.  Etleen  King- 
ston, both  of  Buffalo.  He  also  had  one  r;rar.d- 
son.  Grady  Kane-Horrlgan.  4  months. 

Flowers  are  gra  efully  dfollnrd.  Those  who 
vish  may  make  a  donatio  ;  to  Roswell  Park 
^'emorlal  Hospital.  Dept.  of  Medicine  B. 

Mr.  Horrigan  was  bom  lii  Buffalo  Dec.  30. 
1925.  He  attended  Canlslus  Hiph  School  be- 
fore entering  the  U.S.  Navy  In  1943  and 
jr-  -"'  aboard  a  submarine  chaser  as  a  radio 
c  - .  r  In  the  Pacific  Theater  of  World 
\Var  11. 

HOCKEY   PTTBUCIST 

I  i  c  tered  the  newspaper  field  with  United 
Press   In    1946,    covering   general    news   and 
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sports,  and  from  1950-54  he  was  the  Buffalo 
Hockey  Club's  publicity  director. 

In  1958.  Mr.  Horrigan  joined  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  sports  staff,  where  he  won 
three  Gports  WTitlng  awards  in  four  years. 
He  was  named  American  Football  League 
publicity  director  in  1963  and  moved  to  New 
York. 

In  June,  1966,  Mr.  Horrigan  became  vice- 
president  In  charge  of  public  relations  for 
the  Bills,  a  position  he  held  to  his  death. 
He  was  elected  president  of  AFL  publicity 
directors  in  1968. 

Mr.  Horrigan  was  co-author  of  the  book. 
"The  Other  League,"  an  acclaimed  story  of 
the  birth  and  development  of  the  American 
Football  League. 

SHOWED  coinucE 

Mr.  Horrigan  astonished  many  with  the 
manner  and  success  with  which  he  com- 
bated illnesses,  including  four  types  of  major 
cancer.  His  is  a  story  of  courage  and  Inner 
conviction  matched  by  few  anywhere. 

In  1966,  he  was  told  he  had  three  months 
to  live  after  a  malignant  kidney  was  removed 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  Then  In  April,  1970.  he 
reported  for  an  annual  medical  check  and 
was  told  he  had  leukemia. 

Through  it  all,  Mr.  Horrlgan's  wit  never 
dimmed.  He  was  an  excellent  toastmaster 
and  his  jokes  before  hundreds  or  as  aside 
comments  to  only  a  few  brought  broad 
smiles.  Regardless  of  the  circumstances  of  a 
situation,  he  would  always  take  the  time  to 
discuss  a  problem  whenever  an  individual 
wished  It. 

His  experiences  were  rich  and  varied.  Many 
came  beyond  the  field  of  athletics,  such  as 
when  he  was  a  political  writer  and  rode  the 
train  with  President  Harry  S  Truman. 

ON    MINE-SWEEPEB 

Others  came  before  his  writer-publicist 
career,  as  when  his  eyesight  was  such  that 
he  supposedly  could  not  enter  the  service, 
but  managed  to,  anyway,  and  then  spent  war- 
time naval  service  on  one  of  the  smallest 
frigates  involved  in  mire-sweeping  opera- 
tion— despite  the  fact  he  could  not  swim. 

There  were  many  touching  times.  During 
the  1972  football  season.  Mr.  Horrigan  always 
stood  alongside  the  players  and  coaches  dur- 
ing the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem  at 
home  games.  He  was  with  the  team  and  or- 
ganization he  loved,  the  Buffalo  Bills. 

There  are  countless  examples  of  loyalty 
which  Mr.  Horrigan  expressed  to  the  Bills  and 
their  owner,  Ralph  C.  Wilson  Jr.,  but  all  must 
be  subordinated  in  importance  to  his  feelings 
toward  his  family.  He  was  rich  in  relatives, 
friends  and  talent,  and  that  Is  the  way  he 
will  be  remembered. 


Waiting  for  Lefty 
(By  Phil  Ranallo) 

As  the  years  go  fleeting  by  and  a  man 
grows  older  and  his  yesterdays  stretch  b&ck 
a  long  way,  he  becomes  much  more  aware  of 
the   Inevitable — the  final   roll   call. 

One  by  one  they  go,  the  special  people. 

Nevertheless,  a  man  Is  never  propareci  for 
the  shock  of  thim.blrg  through  a  newspaper 
and  stoppintt  at  a  certain  pr>ge  and  finding 
a  special  friend  gazlnt^  .\'  him. 

This  happci;ed  again  Sunday  morning. 

John  Patrick  (Lefty)  Horrigan  gazed  at  me 
from  that  newspaper  page— Jack  Hcrrlga;\ 
one  of  the  most  courageous  men  I  have  ever 
known. 

Horrican  hand-wrestled  Death  for  seven 
long  years  i.n  a  manner  1  have  seen  it  strug- 
gled against  by  only  one  other  man  in  mv 
lifetime— the  late  William  S.  (Bill)  Coughlln, 
the  long-time  baseball  writer  for  The  Courier 
Express. 

It  is  a  mca-iure  of  couraee  that  Jack  Hor- 
rigan fought  Death,  year  after  year,  and 
that  he  won  great  victories  over  It,  year  after 
year. 

To  taste  the  fear  of  Death,  as  he  did.  and 
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to  choke  It  down  for  2.500  days  and  make 
a  fine  career,  as  he  did.  was  a  continuing — 
and  extraordinary — act  of  bravery. 

It  Is  Incongruous,  I  know — since  Jack 
Horrigan  is  dead — but  for  some  reason  or 
other  I  feel  he  achieved  a  victory  over  Death 
. . .  perhaps  because  he  cheated  It  for  so  long. 

His  great  struggle  brings  to  mind  John 
Donne's  sonnet,  the  one  that  starts,  "Death 
be  not  proud,"  and  ends,  "And  Death  shall 
be  no  more;  Death,  thou  shalt  die." 

Jack  Horrlgan's  opponent.  Death,  sought 
him  out  In  the  form  of  cancer.  He  first  met 
It  In  1966,  when  his  case  was  diagnosed  and 
doctors  Informed  him  they  didn't  expect  him 
to  live  out  the  year. 

But  Jack  Horrigan  wasn't  going  to  die  that 
fast  and  leave  his  adoring  wife.  Liz.  and  all 
those  wonderful  children — those  nine  chil- 
dren. 

Not  Jack  Horrigan.  So  the  battle  was  on. 

Jack  had  the  kind  of  will-power,  and  faith, 
that  could  keep  Death  vip  a  tree — and  he 
somehow  managed  to  keep  It  up  there  for 
seven  years. 

Long  enough  to  live  and  be  at  the  side  of 
one  of  his  sons.  Jeremiah,  during  a  trying 
period  in  Jerry's  life — when  the  young  man's 
convictions  and  actions  against  the  war  in 
Sovitheast  Asia  landed  his  name  on  Page 
One. 

Jack  Horrigan.  the  battler,  made  Page  One, 
too,  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
touching  declarations  I  have  ever  heard  ut- 
tered by  a  father:  "I  will  remain  at  Jerry's 
side;    he    is   my   son  .  .  .  and   I   lo\e   hlrn." 

In  his  short  life  of  47  years.  Jack  touched 
more  than  his  share  of  tlie  bases — as  a  sailor 
in  World  War  II,  wire-service  reporter  for 
United  Prens.  Buffalo  Evening  News  sprrts- 
WTlter,  Buffalo  hockey  Bisons  publicity  di- 
rector, American  Football  League  public  re- 
lations director,  and  Bills  public  relations 
director. 

As  he  touched  each  of  these  bases,  he  made 
a  mark. 

But  he  made  his  greatest  mark  in  life  as 
a  husband  and  a  father.  This  was  a  man 
of  principles  and  Ideals.  He  had  all  the  vir- 
tues In  abundance. 

In  the  little  world  of  thoroughbred  rac- 
ing, which  Is  a  lot  like  the  big  world  but 
more  pleasant,  the  quality  most  honored  is 
something  called  class. 

Class  Is  difficult  to  define,  but  racing  people 
recognize  and  respect  It  In  a  horse  or  In  a 
man. 

John  Patrick  Horrigan — the  man  Liz  Horri- 
gan called  "Lefty" — was  all  class. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  faith,  an  ornament 
to  his  parish. 

He  will  be  buried  Wednesday,  but  his  style 
lives  on  in  all  men  of  high  moral  value. 

When  Jack  Horrigan  breathed  his  last 
breath  Saturday,  God  was  there — "Waiting 
for  Lefty." 


LAND  OF  SCARCITY 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  at 
no  other  time  in  human  history  In^  the 
opportunity  to  abolish  poverty,  and  have 
an  abundant  life  available  for  evpryone. 
bern  as  great  as  it  i.s  ted  ly.  We  have  the 
technical  ability,  and  the  kn'^v.lrr're  to 
have  a  high  standard  of  living,  and  a 
clean  envh'onment. 

However,  to  accomplish  this,  we  mu?t 
use  commonsense.  and  must  be  willing 
to  allow  the  principles  of  freedom,  and 
free  rnterorise  an  opportimity  to  vs-ork. 
If   v.e   continue   cur   mad   rush   toward 
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Government  control  of  our  citizens,  and 
our  economy,  we  will  destroy  this  coun- 
try, and  in  spite  of  all  the  opportunities 
which  we  have,  wUl  produce  a  land  of 
scarcity  rather  than  of  abundance. 

To  illustrate  what  is  happening  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Eastern  Idaho  Fanner  which  describes 
only  too  well  what  we  are  doing  to  our- 
selves. 

America,  Land  of  Scaecitt 

(By  Aden  Hyde) 

Are  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  be  plagued  with  a  scarcity 
economy? 

V.'e  are.  What's  more,  we  don't  have  to  wait 
for  that  to  happen  to  us.  It  already  has — and 
it's  getting  worse  every  day. 

Abr.ndance.  the  American  way  of  life,  is 
out  the  window.  For  this  is  no  narrow  spec- 
trum of  sliortages.  It  isn't  confined  to  gaso- 
line, heating  oil,  electricity  and  beef;  It's  far 
broader  than  that.  Included  are  sucli  e'.emon- 
tal  products  as  farm  fertilizers — nitrogen 
and  phostjhate  And  suddenly — of  all  the  un- 
expected places — there's  a  shortage  of  farm 
tractors  and  trucks. 

But  that's  only  the  start.  As  of  right  now, 
even  food  may  be  in  short  supply.  Tlie  nation 
has  been  ravaged,  perhaps  as  never  before  in 
its  history,  by  a  succession  of  adverse 
weather  conditions  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
could  have  a  profound  ellect  on  what  farm- 
.--r.s  can  produce  this  summer. 

'Zhat  started  early  in  December  when  Arc- 
tic blasts  strealted  a  new  course  southward 
along  the  Pacific  coast  and  moved  on  into 
California's  Central  Valley.  Every.vhere  rec- 
ord-smsishing  low  temperatures  were  re- 
corded and  they  are  still  counting  that  cold's 
cost  in  dollars — millions  of  them. 

But  that's  only  a  starter.  East,  west,  north 
and  south  the  vagaries  of  the  1972-73  winter 
havo  been  widely  publicized.  Twenty-flve 
thousand  cattle  died  In  southeastern  Colo- 
rado and  contiguous  areas  in  the  mud — on 
the  fringes  of  the  dust  bowl  of  not  too  many 
years  ago. 

Last  week.  13  Inches  of  snow  In  Milwaukee 
when  the  big  league  baseball  season  was  to 
open.  Flood  waters  in  the  Missouri-Missis- 
sippi river  basin  at  the  highest  peak  In  more 
than  30  years — and  thousands  of  acres  of 
farm  land  inundated.  It  may  be  mcnths  'oe- 
fore  owners  can  resume  operations  in  some 
areas — far  too  late  for  a  normal  farm  opera- 
tion. And  the  Arctic  storm  which  swept  ioiva. 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  projected  cold  deep 
into  the  south  with  extensive  frost  damage. 
Arkansas  lost  most  of  Us  important  tomato 
crop.  Georgia's  peach  crop  has  largely  been 
frozen. 

In  the  south,  field  work  on  farms  has  been 
far  behind  schedule  this  spring — too  much 
rain,  too  many  floods.  Here,  there  .ind  almost 
everywhere  it's  been  like  that. 

Perhaps  we've  already  mnde  a  serious  mis- 
take— exnortl'-i:  farm  prodr.cts.  e.'".neclaUy 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  too  liberally.  Per- 
hap.s  all  of  the  bad  crop  year  omens  won't 
keep  compete'it  U  S.  farmers  froivi  c  e'c.^m- 
ing  those  problems:  coming  up  with  ade- 
qviate  crops  again  this  year. 

Just  perhaps.  Any  one  of  the  area  ad'"er- 
«:!tles  floon't  ni"a".  n'ur^i  Pooled,  the  '  c-^-;d 
mean  a  lot.  Even  here  in  the  northern  inter- 
mountain  country,  we  have  our  1973-74  crop 
problems,  too.  With  us  and  generally  over 
Idaho.  Wyoming  and  Montana,  it's  the  re.sult 
of  a  dry  winter,  light  snowpack.  perhaps  a 
water  shortage  this  year  or  next. 

That's  only  the  farm-food  part  of  the  story. 
Tl-o  re.st  of  it  t.'-kei  rn  f.  r  -'.ceper  imrVc.-,- 
tions. 

Here  v/e're  not  playing  with  n?.trral  forces. 
We're  without  adequate  energy,  fertilizer, 
g.=isoline  and  a  host  of  other  things  Impor- 
tant to  the  American  standard  of  living  be- 
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cause  our  own  people  have  willed  It  that 
way. 

We're  beginning  to  pay  the  price  for  an 
ecology  binge — both  in  the  costs  of  Improv- 
ing and  preserving  the  environment  and  In 
developing  a  scarcity  economy. 

There's  no  pipe  line  to  tap  the  rich  Arctic 
oil  fields.  There's  no  offshore  oil  drilling. 
There  are  no  new  dams  for  hydro  power;  far 
too  few  atomic  and  coal-burning  power 
plants.  There  are  no  new  refineries  to  process 
Imported  oil. 

If  we  are  to  have  more  beef— enough  for 
everybody  and  conceivably  at  somewhat  low- 
er prices — we  could  expand  grazing  capability 
of  public  lands  In  the  western  states.  Instead, 
we  shrink  that  grazing  potential  by  locking 
up  more  and  more  of  the  summer  grazing 
regions  with  parks  and  wilderness  area,  wild 
rivers  and  recreation  regions. 

.Several  years  ago.  the  Eastern  Idaho  Farmer 
began  to  call  attention  to  this  scarcity  pos- 
sibility. Well.  It's  here.  And  If.  somehow,  we 
can't  reconcile  a  lot  of  differences  between 
ardent  environmentalists  and  the  rest  of  us 
to  restore  the  multiple  use  practice  In  devel- 
oping and  using  natural  resources,  the  trou- 
bles we  have  today  will  be  trivia.  Tomorrow 
will  be  a  great  deal  worse. 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  the 
House  counterpart  of  Senator  Russell 
Long's  revi.sed  and  improved  proposal  for 
a  catastrophic  health  insurance  program 
which  will  provide  protection  for  al- 
most every  m.in.  woman,  and  child  in  our 
country  against  the  devastating  financial 
burdens  of  medical  calamities.  This  leg- 
islation would  add  a  new  title  to  the 
existing  Social  Security  Act.  It  would 
provide  protection  to  all  those  who  are 
currently  and  fully  insured  under  social 
security,  their  spouses  and  dependents, 
and  to  all  social  security  beneficiaries. 
This  coverage  v.ould  extend  to  approxi- 
matelv  95  percent  of  all  persons.  The 
bulk  of  those  not  included  in  tliis  cov- 
erage are  Federal.  State,  and  local  em- 
plo'.oes.  The  Federal  Employee  Health 
Br  lief,  t  Act  already  provides  comprehen- 
sive coverage  against  costs  of  catastroph- 
ic illness  for  Federal  employees  and, 
under  this  bill.  State  and  local  units 
could  buy  into  the  catastrophic  program. 

The  benefits  provided  under  the  plan 
are  iden*^ical  to  those  currently  provided 
under  parts  A  and  B  of  medicare,  except 
that  there  would  be  no  upper  limitation 
on  liospital  days  or  home  health  visits. 
Present  medicare  part  A  coverage  in- 
cludes 90  days  of  hospital  care,  100  days 
of  posthospital  extended  care  ard  100 
home  health  visits.  Present  part  B  cov- 
erage includes  phvsicians'  services,  lab- 
orntorv.  and  X-rav  servires,  physical 
therapv  services,  and  other  medical  ?nd 
health  items  and  services.  Unlike  medi- 
care, which  provides  basic  insurance  cov- 
eraRe.  persons  would  be  responsible  for 
payment  for  the  first  60  days  of  hospital 
care  and  the  first  $2,000  in  medical  ex- 
penses in  a  year.  In  other  \v6rds.  benefits 
would  be  pavable  for  a  family's  medical 
bil's  beyond  $2,000  and  hospitalization 
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would  be  covered  from  the  61st  day.  After 
the  deductibles  have  been  met,  benefits 
would  be  payable  as  under  the  present 
medicare  program,  which  calls  for  a 
coinsurance  payment  of  20  percent  on 
medical  bills  and  $17.50  per  day  for  hos- 
pital coverage.  These  coinsurance  pay- 
ments would,  however,  be  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  $1,000  at  which  point  no 
further  coinsurance  would  be  charged. 

Major  benefits  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  are:  nursing  home 
care,  prescription  drugs,  hearing  aids, 
eyeglasses,  false  teeth,  and  dental  care. 

The  program  would  use  the  existing 
medicare  machinery,  with  its  quality, 
cost,  and  utilization  controls.  It  would 
cost  an  estimated  $3.6  billion  in  its  first 
full  year  of  operation,  beginning  January 
1,  1975,  and  would  require  a  payroll  tax 
of  three-tenths  of  1  percent  each  on  em- 
ployees and  employers  which  would  be 
channeled  into  a  separate  Federal  Cata- 
strophic Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

While  providing  protection  against  the 
costs  of  catastrophic  illness,  this  bill 
would  still  heavily  rely  on  the  private 
health  insurance  industry.  In  fact,  fam- 
ilies would  be  expected  and  encouraged 
to  provide  adequate  health  insurance 
protection  for  themselves. 

This  plan  would  help  to  insure  that 
medical  catastrophies  will  not  bring  au- 
tomatic financial  catastrophies  upon 
American  families.  It  is  reasonable  In 
cost  to  both  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer and  it  uses  existing  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  machinery.  It  would 
retain  the  existing  private  health  insur- 
ance industry  and  would  encourage  more 
families  to  obtain  adequate  private  in- 
surance coverage  to  offset  the  deductible 
contributions  required  before  catastroph- 
ic coverage  is  extended.  This  type  of  cov- 
erage would  afford  protection  to  most 
American  families  against  extraordinary 
medical  costs,  so  we  could  then  turn  full 
attention  to  other  facets  of  this  Nation's 
critical  health  care  problem,  such  as  im- 
proving health  care  delivery,  providing 
preventive  health  care  and  expanding 
our  health  professions  corps. 

Providing  catastrophic  illness  protec- 
tion is  but  a  first,  but  an  urgently  needed 
step  toward  making  this — the  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world — also  the  healthiest 
nation  in  the  world. 
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SELF-HELP  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years  ago 
the  U.S.  Congress — on  its  own  initiative — 
established  a  pilot  program  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  encourage  self- 
help  community  development  in  several 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

This  st2p  was  revolutionary  in  a  sense 
at  the  time  becau.se  the  U.S.  Government 
was  guaranteeing  the  repayment  of  loans 
made  by  foreign  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  groups  of  peasants 
who  had  no  other  access  to  credit  on 
reasonable  terms. 


There  was  considerable  trepidation 
about  the  practicability  of  guarantee- 
ing loans  to  peasants  who  some  people 
considered  to  be  a  poor  credit  risk.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  Congress  today 
that  this  program  which  deals  with  the 
basic  needs  of  little  people  has  been  an 
outstanding  success.  Although  I  and  20- 
some  other  cosponsors  of  this  program 
had  predicted  a  5  percent  default  rate, 
this  prediction  has  not  come  true.  The 
default  rate  is  zero. 

Many  self-help  community  develop- 
ment projects  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  pilot  countries  and  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple have  been  radically  changed  for  the 
better.  Hope  has  replaced  despair.  Suc- 
cess has  been  made  possible  where  here- 
tofore only  failure  was  the  prospect.  And 
many  human  beings  are  on  the  road  to 
a  new  life. 

The  administration,  in  sending  its  pro- 
posed foreign  assistance  program  to  Con- 
gress, asked  only  for  a  2-year  extension 
of  this  program  and,  as  usual,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  refused  to 
recognize  a  good  thing  when  it  saw  it. 

Therefore,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan fMr.  Broomfield)  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  expand  this 
program  to  all  of  Latin  America  and  five 
additional  countries  in  other  regions  of 
the  world  for  a  pilot  try-out  outside  Latin 
America.  The  life  of  the  program 
would  be  extended  2  years  and  the  op- 
eration itself  would  be  transferred  from 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  where  It  more  properly 
belongs. 

This  experiment  in  virtually  cost-less 
foreign  aid  was  a  congressional  creation, 
and  I  think  we  can  all  take  great  pride 
in  its  success.  We  believe  also  that  its 
success  cries  out  for  its  continuation  and 
expansion  with  the  ultimate  prospect 
that  it  may  save  us  huge  sums  of  money 
that  we  now  make  available  in  the  form 
of  loans  and  grants. 

We  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Kenneth  W.  Davidson,  who  has  been  di- 
rector of  this  program.  He  has  shown 
unusual  dedication  and  commitment  to 
the  congressional  mandate  that  foreign 
aid  should  help  little  people  instead  of 
governments  and  fat  cats. 


COMMUNISTS  READY  TO  USE 
A-BOMBS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days 
ahead  we  will  imdoubtedly  be  treated  to 
the  spectacle  of  a  broadly  smiling  Chair- 
man Brezhnev,  who  will  be  visiting  the 
United  States,  hat  in  hand,  hoping  to 
have  his  badly  faltering  economy  under- 
written by  the  United  States.  During  the 
euphoria  that  will  almost  certainly  mark 
this  visit,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  this  man  heads  the  Communist 
movement  in  the  world  which  has  not 
changed  basically  and  win  not  until,  as 
Mr.  Charles  Bohlen,  one  of  America's 
most  eminent  Kremlinologists  recently 
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points  out,  it  begins  "acting  like  a  coun- 
try instead  of  a  cause."  The  leaders  of 
this  "cause"  are  not  restrained  by  a 
Christian-Judaic  principle.  Anything 
that  advances  the  cause  of  world  so- 
cialism can  be  justified  by  Marxism- 
Leninism  in  one  way  or  another.  There- 
fore, I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  this  story  from  London,  Eng- 
land, to  the  effect  that  they,  the  Commu- 
nists, will  not  hesitate  to  use  nuclear 
weapons.  The  story  follows: 

Communists  Re-^dy  To  Use  A-Bombs 
(By  David  Floyd) 

Despite  moves  toward  an  easing  of  East- 
West  tension,  military  planners  in  Russia  and 
;-.er  European  satelll'.es  are  preparing  to  use 
both  tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
In  the  event  of  conflict. 

This  has  been  made  clear  by  Gen.  Boleslaw 
Chocha  In  Poland's  leading  political  weekly, 
PoUtyka.  Now  head  of  the  Polish  General 
Staff  Academy,  he  is  a  former  Chief  of  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

He  acknowledged  efforts  being  made  to 
preserve  world  peace  but  said  that  even  if 
global  war  was  ruled  out  there  could  still  be 
local  conflicts. 

"Every  local  conflist  at  the  point  where  the 
Interests  of  socialism  and  capitalism  meet 
can  develop  Into  a  major  war,"  he  added, 
making  It  clear  Warsaw  Pact  plans  were  based 
on  the  possibility  that  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  used  In  such  a  clash. 

INTERESTS    OF    SOCIALISM 

Gen.  Chocha  admitted  that  this  would 
probably  escalate  to  use  of  megaton  bombs. 
But  any  decUlon  to  use  nuclear  weapons  In 
Europe  would  be  taken  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
me'U,  which  would  be  guided  by  "the  good 
of  hiimanlty." 

Asked  If  he  did  not  think  such  a  course 
would  lead  to  "mutual  suicide,"  he  said  the 
Soviet  leaders  would  not  use  nxiclear  weapons 
"without  due  consideration."  But  he  doubted 
If  moderation  should  play  any  part  when  the 
Interests  of  socialism  were  at  stake. 

Gen.  Chocha  described  In  some  detail  how 
the  Warsaw  Pact  Forces  would  attack  an 
opponent  In  the  West  in  modern  conditions. 

At  first  the  Warsaw  Pact  divisions,  having 
far  greater  firepower  and  mobility  than  in  the 
past,  would  be  dispersed,  to  avoid  presenting 
a  vulnerable  target,  he  said. 

But  at  the  right  moment  there  would  be  a 
rapid  concentration  of  forces,  an  attack,  and 
a  break-through  with  subsequent  dispersal 
In  depth — which  Is  taken  to  mran  a  rapid 
advance  westwards. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ENGLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  peo- 
ple probably  stop  to  reflect  on  the  source 
of  the  v.ord  "culture."  Cicero  invented  it 
from  a  much  homelier  root,  a  word  mean- 
ing field  fertilizer.  He  compared  the 
flowering  of  art  and  letters  to  the  more 
literal  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  farming. 
Although  fewer  people  still  might  con- 
sider that  an  apt  analogj",  the  relation- 
ship between  the  rural  environment  and 
the  inspiration  for  "culture"  is  long  and 
well  established. 

The  career  of  Paul  J.  Engle,  director 
of  the  international  writuig  program  in 
the  School  of  Letters  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  poet,  translator,  and  teacher, 
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offers  a  spectacularly  sucessful  example 
of  this  phenomenon.  It  may  interest  my 
colleagues  to  know  what  one  talented 
man  imbued  with  enthusiasm  can  do  for 
the  arts.  Following,  therefore,  is  an  edi- 
torial wlilch  appeared  recently  in  the 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette  paying 
tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of  this 
vigorous  and  versatile  evangelist  of  cul- 
ture: 

TaiBtrrE  to  Engle 

Last  January  the  state  department  In 
Washington  called  a  native  lowan  to  Wash- 
ington and  presented  him  with  a  hand-let- 
tered, framed  "Tribute  of  Appreciation." 

The  certificate  was  presented  by  John 
Richardson,  Jr.,  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  education  and  cultural  affairs.  In  attend- 
ance at  the  ceremony  were  department  of- 
ficers assigned  to  various  regions  of  the 
world. 

The  lowan  to  whom  the  certificate  was 
presented  was,  of  course,  Paul  Engle.  direc- 
tor of  the  International  writing  program  in 
the  school  of  letters  at  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

After  some  15  years,  during  which  Paul 
Engle  started  the  program — after  success- 
fully launching  the  writers  workshop  for 
creative  writers— the  state  department  took 
note  that  something  valuable  was  happen- 
ing out  here  In  Iowa. 

The  realization  that  something  valuable 
was  happening  came  not  only  from  the  uni- 
versity campus  but  from  countries  through- 
out the  world  whose  citizens  have  partici- 
pated in  and  benefited  from  the  program. 

Engle  deserves  more  credit  than  he  will 
ever  get,  perhaps,  because  he  is  a  native 
lowan — a  native  of  Cedar  Rapids — and  be- 
cause the  old  axiom  still  rings  true  that  a 
prophet  Is  without  honor  In  his  own  home. 

He  has  started  two  programs  at  the  uni- 
versity and  nurtured  them  to  success  with 
his  own  hard  work  not  only  in  teaching  but 
seeking  out  the  fu;ids  to  keep  them  In  ojjer- 
atlon.  Aside  from  private  contributions,  he 
has  had  little.  If  any,  help  from  the  state 
Itself  or  from  the  university  other  than  to 
make  facilities  available. 

Nevertheless,  his  native  state  Is  honored 
along  with  himself  through  tribute  so  ap- 
propriately worded: 

"To  Paul  H.  Engle  for  sustained  and  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  International  under- 
standing, through  decades  of  dedicated  en- 
couragement and  Inspiration  to  creative 
writers  from  his  own  and  other  lands." 

Iowa,  too,  owes  Paul  Engle  much  for  his 
leadership  of  far-reaching  programs  that 
have  helped  to  bring  the  countries  of  the 
world  closer  through  the  written  word. 


HEALTH  FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 
NEWS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.    BOB    WILSON.    Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
New  FDA  Rtjlings  Great  American 
Tragedy 

(By  Janet  Barkas) 
Last  January  a  bomb  was  dropped  In  the 
consumer's  lap.  It  consisted  of  a  massive 
forty-page  testimony  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  January  19th  proposing  tweU'e 
different  regulations  by  The  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  These  proposals  would 
drastically  affect  nutritional  labeling.  Imi- 
tation    foods,     and     vitamin     and    mineral 
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supplements.  The  news  media  by  sum- 
marizing and  simplifying  the  basic  pro- 
posals, diluted  the  Impact. 

Every  packaged  food  that  makes  a  nutri- 
tional claim  or  adds  the  words  "enriched 
with  .  .  ."  will  have  to  conform  to  mandatory 
nutritional  labeling.  This  will  include  fruit 
juice  fortified  with  Vitamin  C.  enriched 
bread,  and  cereals  suggested  for  weight 
reduction  programs.  However,  labeling  will 
be  voluntary  for  packaged  foods  omitting 
healthful  assertions  and  the  following  are 
completely  unaffected;  meat,  pcultry,  and 
fish;  fresh  baked  goods,  fry  Its  and  vege- 
tables;  and  unprocessed  dairy  products. 

Mandatory  compliance  wiU  necessitate 
following  an  established  format  for  nutri- 
tional labeling  to  appear  immediately  to 
the  right  of  the  principal  display  panel  In 
type  no  smaller  than  1  16  inch.  'The  listing 
of  contents  will  Include  In  this  order: 
serving  size,  servings  per  container,  calories, 
protein,  fat,  and  percentage  of  Vitamin  A, 
Vitamin  C,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin, 
calcium  and  Iron.  Calories,  protein  and  fat 
will  also  be  Included.  A  nutritional  claim 
cannot  be  made  unless  a  product  has  a 
nutrient  with  at  least  10%  of  the  RDA  In  a 
serving. 

Cholesterol  and  fat  may  be  listed 
separately  without  necessity  of  full  nutri- 
tional labeling.  But  there  can  be  no  refer- 
ence to  high  cholesterol  as  a  precipitating 
cause  of  atherosclerosis,  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  deaths  In  America,  since  the 
F.D.A.  concludes  this  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionship Is  unsupported. 

In  the  past,  food  packages,  if  they  listed 
nutrient  content,  listed  the  percentage  of 
the  MDR  of  a  given  nutrient.  The  new  rul- 
ings would  caU  for  the  listmg  to  contain  the 
percentage  of  the  RDA.  What  Is  the  difference 
between  these  two?  Both  sets  of  figures  are 
determined  by  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
MDR  (minimum  daily  requirement)  of  a  vi- 
tamin Is  the  amount  needed  to  prevent  a  de- 
ficiency disease.  The  RDA  (recommended  di- 
etary allowance)  supposedly  represents  the 
level  necessary  to  maintain  good  health  for 
the  "adult  male  standard".  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  needs  for  vitamins  vary  from 
Individual  to  Individual  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  constantly  reevalu- 
ates Its  figures.  It  would  seem  that  listing  by 
RDA  rather  than  MDR.  though  it  may  be  an 
Improvement,  is  far  from  a  solution. 

The  way  In  which  nutritional  information 
would  be  Included  Is  not  satisfactory.  But 
even  supposing  we  were  offered  a  satisfactory 
way  of  listing  nutrients  the  voluntary  aspect 
of  labeling  In  the  majority  of  cases  renders 
the  proposal  practically  useless. 

The  strongest  opposition  to  the  proposed 
nutritional  labeling  comes  from  nutritionists 
and  consumer  organizations,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Health  Federation,  who  would  like  It 
to  be  mandatory  for  all  foods.  Catherine 
Cowell,  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Nu- 
trition of  the  New  "STork  City  Department  of 
Health,  says,  "We  hope  consumer  reaction 
wUl  be  such  that  compliance  wlU  be  manda- 
tory." Anita  Johnson,  an  attorney  with  a 
health  research  group  of  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader,  says.  "You  are  asking  food 
manufacturers  who  have  been  making  a 
profit  out  of  deceiving  the  public  to  come 
clean  .  .  .  It's  like  asking  a  fox  to  guard  the 
chicken.  The  P.D.A.  regulations  for  cosmetics 
are  voluntary  and  they  are  an  utter  farce.  If 
nutritional  labeling  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
consumer,  why  Isn't  It  required?" 

Of  course  large  food  companies  applaud 
the  P.D.A.  for  making  compliance  voluntary. 
These  companies  have  already  been  practic- 
ing "nutritional  labeling"  along  similar 
guidelines  for  some  time.  Yet  upon  exam- 
ining the  majority  of  food  labels  one  flnds 
that  Ingredients  are  labeled  only  in  broad 
terms  and  two  of  the  most  significant  addi- 
tives— artificial   flavoring   and   coloring — re- 
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main  unnamed.  If  the  new  regulations  be- 
come effective  by  1975,  the  target  date,  those 
additives  may  still  be  undeclared. 

Ms.  Cowell  is  concerned,  as  a  nutritionist, 
over  the  source  of  a  fat,  which  need  not  be 
disclosed.  "The  number  of  fatty  acid  chains 
In  a  chemical  structure,"  she  states,  "deter- 
mines how  helpful  a  source  of  fat  is  In  the 
diet.  Just  saying  something  is  a  polyunsat- 
urated fat  is  Insufficient.  Though  olive  oil 
In  a  mor.osaturated  fat  and  more  desirable 
than  saturated  fats  derived  from  animal 
sources,  it  is  less  helpful  than  corn,  cotton 
seed,  or  saffiower-derlved  fats."  For  Instance, 
chocolate.  Ice  cream,  and  coconut  are  pre- 
dominately saturated  fats.  Yet  why  would  a 
manufacturer  voluntarily  tell  you  this  in- 
formation if  It  might  lead  you  to  believe 
that  his  product  might  ultimately  harm 
you? 

Nellie  Shriver.  spokeswoman  for  American 
Vegetarians,  summarized  the  most  signifi- 
cant limittxtlons  of  the  proposed  nutritional 
labeling.  "In  spite  of  all  that  must  be  listed 
on  the  package,  ingrrdimts  need  not  be  dis- 
closed. The  forty-billion  dollar  meat  indus- 
try that  dominates  the  F.D.A.  n.s  well  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  remains  u?i- 
touched.  For  Instance,  there  ought  to  be  a 
lot  more  In  the  labeling  about  DDT  residue 
In  meat  and  insecticides  v.s:d  in  growing 
foods.  These  present  regulations  are  only  a 
small  first  step." 

The  F.D.A. .  however,  is  trying  to  make  cer- 
tain that  you  won't  know  what  Is  used  to 
grow  a  food.  In  their  view,  "there  Is  no  rela- 
tionship between  the  vitamin  content  of 
foods  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown."  Though  ex- 
tensive research  has  failed  to  solve  this  next 
l.ssue,  the  F.D.A  also  states  that  "mineral 
nutrients  In  foods  are  not  significantly  af- 
fected by  storage,  transportation,  cooking, 
and  other  processing."  Does  the  F.D.A.  m.ean 
that  food  that  has  be°n  cooked  tmtil  it  Is 
unrecognizable  and  then  placed  in  a  can 
or  a  package  for  endless  months  Is  as  nu- 
trltiovis  as  fresh,  uncooked,  and  natural 
foods? 

Congressman  Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D- 
N.Y.)  Is  leading  the  fight  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  help  the  consumer.  In  a 
phone  Interview  with  this  reporter  he  sa'.d. 
"Consumers  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
these  half-way  measures  and  publicity  ges- 
tures. They  should  rise  up  and  demand 
truthful  and  useful  Information  on  their 
food  labels,  not  just  slogans  and  promises. 
This  program  has  no  teeth,  no  incentive,  and 
no  guts."  He  feels  that  voluntary  listing  of 
cholesterol  and  fatty  acid  content  wUl  be 
discouraging  to  food  manufacturers.  "To 
avoid  mandatory  nutritional  labeling."  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal  said,  "we  may  even  see 
a  return  to  vague  Madison  Avenue-type  ad- 
vertising that  could  not  be  termed  a  nutri- 
tional claim,  such  as  'This  Is  the  kind  of 
Juice  that  Smoky  the  Bear  couldn't  live 
without.' " 

What  happened  to  the  Truth  In  Food 
Labeling  Bill  that  Congressman  Rosenthal 
Introduced  on  May  24,  1971?  This  bill  re- 
quired listing  all  Ingredients  on  a  food  label. 
But  the  F.D.A.,  now  a  self-appointed  nutri- 
tion council,  feels  the  source  of  a  vitamin, 
whether  natural  cr  synthetic,  is  unimpor- 
tant: that  the  consumer  need  not  know  how 
Vitamin  D  got  into  his  enriched  bread.  Con- 
gressman Rosenthal  also  said,  "I  find  It  In- 
credible that  one  product  which  usually  lists 
all  Its  Ingredients  on  the  label  should  be  dog 
food.  Not  only  does  the  label  list  all  Ingre- 
dients, it  also  bears  nutritional  percentages." 
He  feels  the  consumer  has  the  right  to  know 
everything  that  Is  In  his  food  so  he  may  make 
an  Intelligent  decision  about  what  to  buy. 
He  has  introduced  bills  that  cover  a  wide 
gamut  of  nutritional  information  Including 
"Truth  in  Food  Labeling."  "Nutritional  La- 
beling Act."  "Honest  Label  Act."  "Open 
Dating  Perishable  Food  Act."  and  "Consumer 
Food  Grading  Act."  Mandatcrj'  and  complete 
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labeling  would  arm  the  consumer  with  the 
knowledge  to  purchase  the  most  nutritious 
food. 

What  about  imitation  foods?  The  word 
Imitation  was  adopted  by  the  F.D.A.  in  1938 
because  It  believed  that  anything  that  was 
artificial  was  Inferior  to  the  original  food- 
stuff and  that  the  public  had  a  right  to  know. 
What  has  changed  the  F.D.A.'s  mind?  Now 
If  a  new  food  proves  its  RDA's  are  equal  to 
the  food  it  is  Imitating  It  can  be  called  by 
a  new  name  and  the  word  imitation  may  be 
deleted.  So  we  may  have  bloppers  (something 
like  oatmeal)  or  even  geenoop  (something 
like  processed  cheese ) . 

Dr.  Jeau  Mayer,  leading  nutritionist  and 
Harvard  professor,  agrees  that  this  may  en- 
courage the  development  of  more  astronaut- 
type  instant  foods.  He  says  "If  we're  going 
to  have  the  damned  things,  let's  at  least 
know  what's  in  them."  Yet  we  will  only 
know  the  percentage  of  what  vitamins  and 
minerals  have  been  created  but  not  what 
chemicals  were  u.sed  to  produce  them. 

The  proposal  by  the  F.D.A.  to  change  the 
status  of  imitation  focds  Is  clearly  an  attempt 
to  reverse  the  efforts  of  Americans  to  shift 
from  highly  processed  foods  to  natural,  or- 
ganic, unprocessed  ones.  A  spokesman  for 
F.D.A.  summarized  their  aim.  saying.  "This 
is  the  technological  age.  It  is  cheaper  and 
easier  to  preserve,  sterilize,  and  produce  ar- 
tificial foods."  Some  food  manufacturers 
agree.  A  spokesman  for  one  companv  says, 
"Our  instant  potatoss  are  convenient  and  al- 
most as  cheap  as  fresh  potatoes.  We  are  care- 
ful to  restore  all  the  vitamins  that  we  re- 
move in  the  processing.  I  eat  them  and  like 
them  more  than  real  potatoes."  So  this  Is  the 
F.D.A.'s  concession  to  the  food  manufacturers 
to  dupe  the  American  public  into  grabbing 
those  expensive,  fancy  packaged  footi.';  that 
are  test-tube  macie  rather  than  working  to 
lower  the  costs  and  improve  the  quality  of 
the  real  thing. 

Yet  the  greatest  dictatorial  attempts  by 
the  F.D.A.  lie  in  the  proposed  regulations 
concerning  vitamin  and  mineral  supplements. 
What  are  the  basic  Issues?  They  are:  quantity 
limitations  for  each  vitamin  and  mineral 
supplement:  classifying  as  a  drug  any 
supplement  that  exceeds  that  limitation;  and 
establishing  standards  of  identity  for  each 
vitamin  and  mineral  to  curtail  a  consumer's 
wide  ranr;e  of  choices. 

A  vitamin  or  mineral  supplement  must  be 
within  the  range  of  50  to  1507o  of  the  R.D.A. 
for  that  nutrient.  For  Instance,  Vitamin  C 
(Ascorbic  Acid)  has  an  R.D.A.  of  60  milli- 
grams. If  you  want  to  take  a  tablet  contain- 
ing 100  milligrams,  you  will  have  to  have  a 
prescription  from  a  doctor  as  if  you  were 
taking  a  drug.  Multivitamins  must  meet  a 
certain  standard  of  identity.  For  Instance, 
choline  and  inositol  may  not  be  Included. 
What  gives  the  F.D.A.  the  right  to  declare 
it  has  the  solution  to  the  major  nutritional 
controversies  that  have  surrounded  Vita- 
min C,  choline.  Inositol,  and  most  other  \^ta- 
mlns  and  mlner.ils  for  decades?  Robert  UU- 
m.-in,  spokesman  for  the  law  firm  Bass  and 
Ullman  which  represents  the  National  Nutri- 
tional Foods  Association,  a  strong  federation 
of  health  food  retailers,  wholesalers,  distribu- 
tors, and  manufacturers,  says,  "The  kinds  of 
prohibitions  and  restrictions  announced  by 
the  F.D.A.  are  not  within  the  intent  of  the 
statute  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
and  are  not  supported  scientifically  by  the 
two  years  of  public  hearings  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pages  of  transcripts  on  these  matters." 

It  has  been  quite  well  established  by  the 
Surgeon  General  and  research  organizations 
that  cigarettes  are  linked  to  lung  cancer.  Is 
there  a  move  to  require  a  prescription  from 
your  doctor  for  each  cigarette  you  smoke? 
Here  we  see  the  results  of  lobbying  in  Wash- 
ington— the  tobacco  lobby  is  strong  enough 
to  resist  efforts  against  them,  but  the  health- 
food  industry  still  must  fight  for  its  life. 

The  F.D.A.  states  that  "vitamin  or  mineral 
deficiencies  are  unrelated  to  the  great  ma- 
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Jorlty  of  symptoms  like  tiredness,  nervous- 
ness, and  rundown  condition,"  and  prohibits 
any  claims  to  the  contrary.  Yet  nutritionists, 
vitamin  therapists,  and  consumers  boast  of 
Improvements  in  health  because  of  supple- 
ments. This  relates  to  a  basic  problem  of 
using  the  RDAs  for  determining  quantity 
limitations.  Dr.  Mary  McCann,  head  of  the 
Nutrition  Program  at  Teachers  College  of 
Columbia  University,  says,  "Ways  of  measur- 
ing nutritional  states  are  still  very  gross.  A 
blood  sample  does  not  show  loss  in  one  cell. 
The  body  tends  to  adapt  to  deficiencies  so  It 
is  hard  to  measure  how  much  of  a  particular 
nutrient  would  be  ideal.  The  RDAs  are  based 
only  on  available  data  but  there  is  still  much 
p.hout  nutrition  and  human  needs  that  we 
don't  know.  There  are  sixty  nutrients  and 
twenty-two  amino  acids  that  we  know  are 
essential.  We  just  do  not  have  enough  Infor- 
mation about  the  minor  nutrients  to  make  a 
definitive  statement  about  what  role  they 
play  In  good  health.  Also  the  RDA  was  never 
Intended  for  an  individual,  but  as  an  aver- 
age for  groups  of  people.  Some  people  need 
more  or  less  of  a  vitamin." 

Dr.  William  Bean,  nutritionist,  writes 
"There  are  fourteen  major  variables  that  af- 
fect how  much  of  one  of  the  sixty  essential 
nutrients  a  person  needs.  The  proper  use 
of  vitamins  is  an  individual  problem.  Vita- 
mins are  toxic  if  used  to  excess.  But  the  same 
Is  true  of  water,  oxygen,  or  calories." 

Adello  Davis,  world-famous  nutritionist 
and  author,  said  in  an  exclusive  phone  In- 
terview. "If  these  rulings  go  through,  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  Increase  in  ill  health 
throughout  America.  The  tragedy  is  that 
persons  who  are  already  111  with  diseases, 
such  as  arthritis  and  al'ergies,  will  have  no 
chance  of  recovery.  Whenever  vitair.lns  are 
put  on  prescriptions,  research  done  on  that 
vitamin  comes  to  a  halt  and  the  price  of  the 
vitamin  goes  sky  high.  RD.^s  hive  -.o  rela- 
tion to  optimiun  health  and  In  ir.any  in- 
stances do  not  even  provide  for  minimum 
health.  These  RDAs  can  vary  at  least  one 
hundred  times  between  individuals.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out  who  the  board 
Is  that  devised  these  RDAs  or  who  they  are 
responsible  to." 

What  is  the  reaction  from  the  health  food 
Industry?  A  spokesman  for  Archon  Piu-e 
Products,  which  has  a  network  of  subsidi- 
aries that  includes  Radiance,  Hain,  and 
Savon  Clair,  says  they  generally  agree  with 
the  move  toward  labeling  but  are  violently 
opposed  to  quantity  limitation  of  vitamin 
and  mineral  supplements  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  making  a  reference  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  American  diet,  or  the  loss  of  essential 
nutrients  by  storage  of  growth  in  inferior 
soil.  "The  crackdown  on  vitamins  and  min- 
eral supplements",  say  Archon,  "is  because  of 
the  abuses  of  a  select  few.  The  flght  has  been 
going  on  for  ten  years  and  after  all  that  time 
and  money  spent  on  the  issues,  the  F.D.A. 
had  to  say  something. 

"Were  confident  that  It  will  be  a  flght.  The 
retailer  will  be  hurt  most.  They  are  telling 
us  there  will  be  Inspectors  to  pull  vitamins 
off  the  shelf.  Since  the  FJ3.A.  is  always  com- 
plaining that  there  are  not  enough  health 
Inspectors,  why  don't  the  ones  they  have 
spend  their  time  In  food  processing  plants 
looking  Into  health  conditions  and  safety?" 

The  health  food  Industry  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposal  to  label  expiration  dates  on 
vitamin  supplements.  Nor  Is  there  disagree- 
ment with  the  concession  to  label  a  supple- 
ment natural  but  to  omit  any  claim  that 
natural  is  better  than  synthetic. 

BloOrganlc  Brands.  Inc.  and  Hoffman  Food 
Supplements  feci  it  Is  a  "moral  Injustice." 
Mr.  Kenneth  Curpln,  President  of  BloOrgan- 
lc Brands,  Inc.,  says,  "It  Is  not  Just  a  ques- 
tion of  the  jjotency  of  a  vitamin.  It's  taking 
away  the  rights  of  people  to  take  s;ipple- 
ments.  This  matter  will  go  to  the  Supreme 
Courc,  if  necessary."  Norman  Goldstein, 
President  of  Healthfood  Service  Systems. 
manufacturers  of  Sunshine  Farm  products 
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says  "we  feel  that  the  new  rulings  are  a 
stifling  measure  to  the  cause  of  promot- 
ing health  within  our  countr>-.  We  feel  the 
efforts  of  the  F.D.A.  should  be  to  assisting 
companies  In  the  health  movement  to  pro- 
duce better  and  more  advanced  formulas 
rather  than  trying  to  squelch  their  efforts. 
The  new  rulings  are  simply  unfair." 

What  can  the  consumer  do?  Adelle  Etevls 
says.  "I  urge  every  human  being  to  write 
to  his  Senator  everyday  of  the  next  year." 
Congrcisman  Rosenthal  suggests  that  you 
organize  groups  within  your  community, 
discuss  the  matter  on  local  radio  or  television 
talk  shows,  send  letters  to  the  editors  of 
local  newspapers,  and  sign  petitions  and 
mall  them  to  Hon.  Paul  Rogers  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  in  Washington.  D.C.  Express  your 
views  on  limiting  viiamln  supplements  to 
Chairman  Rogers.  Let  him  know  If  you  sup- 
port Congressional  Bill  H.R.  2323,  which  pro- 
hibits the  government  from  controlling  the 
potency  of  any  food  supplement  that  Is  not 
dlrectl/  injurious  to  health.  Also  write  to 
your  Congressman  and  inform  him  of  the 
legislation  pending  and  your  position  on 
Congressman  Rosenthal's  consumer-protect- 
ing bills. 

Demand  your  right  to  know  everything  that 
Is  Insicie  a  food  as  well  as  its  shelf  "life.  Retain 
your  liberty  to  supplement  your  diet  in  a 
helpful  w.iy.  The  F.D.A.  was  established  to 
protect  the  consumer  and  many  consumers 
believe  that  is  its  job.  But  now,  others  are 
beginning  to  think  that  the  F.D.A.  protects 
buimess.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  case. 


MORE  OEO  CONTROLS  FLOUTED 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
strengths  of  our  American  system  is  our 
ability  to  chan'^e  an(3  our  ability  to  admit 
a  v.Tong.  In  recent  years,  it  seems  that  v*  e 
have  lost  some  of  that  ability.  In  the 
newspapers  we  are  witnessing  the  fact 
th?.t  some  high  government  officials  were 
unable  to  admit  a  wrong  and  thus  they 
compounded  it.  I  hope  that  this  93d  Con- 
gre.ss  does  not  compound  the  errors  of 
the  past  by  resurrecting  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  If  anything,  we 
should  take  this  particular  case  as  an  im- 
portant lesson  in  poor  government.  The 
Community  Action  Agencies  of  the  OEO 
have  provided  case  histories  numerous 
enough  to  make  a  massive  encyclopedia 
of  Federal  blundering. 

If  the  researcher  is  looking  for  em- 
Dezzlement  of  Federal  funds,  personal  use 
of  government  funds,  criminal  activity 
by  agency  employees,  or  just  ordinary 
mismanagement  and  lack  of  direction, 
his  tastes  will  be  satisfied  in  the  annals 
of  the  Community  Action  Agencies. 

A  classic  case  of  personal  use  cf  OEO 
funds  occurred  when  the  director  of  a 
graritee  agency  in  Chicago  received 
$3,270  for  attending  a  conference  in  Los 
Angeles — money  which  had  in  fact  been 
used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  director 
and  his  board  to  the  west  coast  on  the 
first  leg  of  a  trip  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

Recent  cases  of  criminal  activity  on  the 
u^  of  agency  employees  have  included 
bribery,  forgery,  armed  robbery,  and 
murder. 
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In  Puerto  Rico,  an  OEO  agency  was 
set  up  to  help  migrant  farm  youth  pass 
the  GED  high  school  equivalency  test.  It 
spent  $100,000  and  only  six  enrollees 
passed  the  test — an  average  cost  of 
$16,689  per  graduate. 

But  if  you  think  that  is  bad,  you  have 
not  heard  about  the  fellow  in  Marj'land 
who  also  had  a  GED  test  program  going 
for  migrants.  He  spent  almost  $600,000 
and  only  two  youths  passed,  for  an  aver- 
age cost  approaching  $300,000.  And  he 
also  had  set  up  a  couple  of  corporations 
to  do  business  with  his  first  year,  when 
his  OEO  giapt  was  8279,000,  he  spent  43 
percent  of  it  with  himself  through  those 
other  corporations. 

If  the  incidents  just  described  were 
rare  or  isolated  examples  of  CAA  behav- 
ior, we  might  gloss  over  them  by  saying 
that  a  few  bad  apples  had  slinped 
through.  Unfortunately,  such  abuses  have 
been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

One  searches  for  an  explanation — for 
some  reason  why  the  poverty  program 
was  so  susceptible  to  abuse.  Part  of  the 
blame  may  be  laid  to  loose  control  and 
lax  supervision:  in  a  large,  centralized 
organization  it  is  hard  to  keep  everyone 
in  line.  Yet  many  other  Government  pro- 
griims  are  also  centralized  and  unwield- 
ly;  but  while  they  may  be  Inefficient  and 
wasteful  as  a  result,  they  do  not  produce 
the  disasters  which  plagued  the  CAA's. 

The  difference,  in  the  case  of  the 
CAA's,  is  that  their  basic  philosophy 
actually  invited  abuse.  Their  corruption 
was  inevitable  precisely  becau-e  they 
grew  out  of  a  distorted  view  of  American 
society ;  the  belief  that  our  system  is  not 
only  inadequate,  but  a  purveyor  cf  in- 
justice and  repression.  "Mighty  historic 
and  economic  forces  keep  the  poor  dowTi." 
"The  American  economy,  the  American 
society,  the  American  conscience  are  all 
racist."  These  are  typical  statements 
by  one  of  the  architects  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  in  his  book  "The  Other  Amer- 
ica." which  is  generally  credited  with 
popularizing  the  antipoverty  crusade. 

Naturally  a  government  program  based 
on  such  attitudes  attracted  the  most  dis- 
sident elements  of  the  community— fre- 
quently individuals  with  little  respect  for 
law  or  authority.  No  wonder  funds  were 
misused  and  criminals  sheltered  in 
CAA's.  No  wonder  the  desei-ving  poor  be- 
came disillusioned  with  their  government 
when  they  saw  it  lavishing  money  and 
prestige  upon  knowTi  hoods  and  law- 
breakers. 

Until  efforts  to  aid  the  poor  can  be 
ba.sed  upon  a  clear  understanding  and 
recognition  of  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, they  will  be  doomed  to  repeat  the 
failures  of  the  community  action  agen- 
cies of  OEO. 


SITUATION  IN  OCCUPIED 
LITHUANIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
important  that  we  be  completely  ac- 
curate in  our  appraisal  of  the  situation 
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witliin  the  U.S.S.R.  as  we  look  forward 
to  the  coming  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  the  Soviet  Party  leader,  Leonid 
Brezhnev.  Therefore,  I  direct  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  excerpts  from 
an  article  by  Jonas  Puzinas,  Ph.  D.,  that 
appeared  in  the  spring  issue  of  the 
Lithuanian  Quarterly.  The  Lithuanian 
Quarterly  is  published  by  the  Lituanus 
Foundation,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  cor- 
poration in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
purpose  of  the  foundation  is  to  organize, 
tponsor,  and  publish  research  material 
pertaining  to  the  Baltic  area.  The  ar- 
ticle, "The  Situation  in  Occupied  Lith- 
uania, "follows: 

The  Situation  in  Occtn>iED  LrrHUANiA:  Ad- 
ministration, Indoctrination  and  Rus- 
sianization 

(By  Jonas  Puzinas,  Ph.  D. ) 
It  l3  Impossible  to  survey  in  one  article, 
in  a  detailed  fashion,  all  the  questions  per- 
taining to  all  areas  of  life  in  occupied  Lith- 
uania. E'.en  several  articles  would  not  suf- 
fice. Therefore,  I  will  dlsci:33  the  things 
most  Important  in  the  life  of  a  Lithuanian 
ia  his  couutry  which  is  occupied  bv  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  things  also  affect  the 
s'.:rvlval  of  Lithuanian  culture. 

•  •  •  «  » 

THE    SOVIET    REGIME 

The    Soviet    Russians,    who    en    June    15, 
1940,  occupied  Lithuania  by  military  force 
and  annexed  the  country  on  August  3,  1941, 
introduced    the    Soviet    regime   right   away. 
All  the  land,  banks,  industry,  and  commerce 
were    e.xproprlated,    the    school    system    was 
completely     changed     by    eliminating     the 
teaching    of    religion,    Introductlcn    of    the 
Russian  language,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
the  Communist  party  and  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. Lithuania  was  proclaimed  to  be  "a  sov- 
ereign unitary  state  of  workers  and  peasants, 
being  at  the  same  time  a  state  in  the  union, 
based  on  the  principles  of  self-determina- 
tion and  equality  with  all  the  other  Soviet 
republics."  However,  the  absolute  control  of 
this  "sovereignty"   belongs  to  the  Commu- 
nist party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Lith- 
uanian Communist  party  is  not  a  separate 
organization — It  is  only  a  subdivision  of  the 
Soviet    Communist    party.    The    Lithuanian 
Communist  party  must  obey  all  directions 
given    in    Moscow.    In    occupied    Lithuania, 
new  members  are  accepted  not  into  the  Lith- 
uanian Communist  party,  but  directly  into 
the  Communist  party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
On   January    1,    1968,    there   were    105,418 
members  and  candidates  In  the  Lithuanian 
Communist  party.  There  were,  at  that  time, 
69,811  Lithuanians   (66.3'"c)   and  35,607  Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians,  Poles,  etc.  (33.7"rc).  Thus, 
more  than  one  third  of  the  members  were 
non-Llthuanlans.    The   educational  level    of 
the  party  members  was  rather  low:    28.3% 
had  only  a  primary  education,   51.9%    had 
various  levels  of  secondary  education,  and 
only  19.8%   had  attended  an  institution  of 
higher   learning    {Mazoji   Tarybine   Enciklo- 
pedija  {The  Small  Soviet  [Lithuanian]  En- 
cyclopedia), Vol.  II,  Vilnius,  1968,  p.  386). 

The  Communist  party  in  Lithuania  has  its 
own  network  of  party  Institutions  for  Indoc- 
trination. Party  indoctrination  is  organized 
on  three  levels:  elementary,  secondary,  and 
advanced.  During  the  1968-63  school  year 
there  were  29,413  enrollees  in  the  1,583  ele- 
mentary level  party  indoctrination  schools 
and  other  instructional  units.  On  the  second- 
ary level,  in  the  2.702  instructional  units, 
there  were  55,775  enrollees  in  the  basics  of 
Marxism-Leninism.  Finally,  in  the  1,058  up- 
per level  units — In  the  so-called  Marxism- 
Leninism  universities  and  in  the  various 
higher  level  party  seminars — there  were  31,- 
921  enrollees.  In  these  party  schools,  the  du- 
ration of  instruction  is  about  two  to  four 
years  (Small  Lith.  Soviet  Encyclopedia,  U, 
1968,  p.  385) .  The  main  "factory"  for  produc- 
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Ing  the  higher  party  cadres  is  the  Advanced 
Party  Schcx)!  In  VUnlus  which,  in  1962.  was 
reorganized  into  an  interrepubllc  type  of 
school.  It  produces  the  party  cadres  for  the 
party  apparatus,  for  the  government  bu- 
reaucracy, for  the  Komsomol,  and  for  the 
press— not  only  for  Lithuania,  but  also  for 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  Attached  to  the  party 
schoo;.  there  are  shorter  courses  for  party 
and  government  bureaucracies,  and  also  an 
area  school  to  prepare  the  Komsomol  cadres 
for  the  three  Baltic  republics  and  for  the  area 
of  KaraliauHus  (Konlgsberg.  Kaliningrad) 
and  even  for  the  "Russian  Federated  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic"  {Sovietskaia  Litva,  28 
Oct.  1968) .  Many  members  of  the  Lithuanian 
Communist  party  also  attend  special  training 
courses  at  other  party  schools  somewhere  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Between  1944  and  1967,  668 
higher  party  functionaries  from  Lithuania 
completed  a  course  at  the  Advanced  Party 
School  in  Moscow,  26  in  Leningrad,  and  39 
in  Minsk  (Small  Lith.  Soviet  Encyclopedia. 
II.  1968.  p.  385).  These  selected  persons  work 
as  propagandists,  occupy  the  various  upper 
level  positions  in  all  walks  of  public  life,  and 
carry  out  orders  from  Moscow. 

The  following  Is  the  structure  of  the  ruling 
apparatus  of  the  Lithuanian  Communist 
party: 

1.  The  Central  Committee  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Communist  party:  131  members; 
among  them  35  (ethnic)  Russians  (1966). 

2.  The  Secretariat  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee: five  members.  Antanas  Snleckus  is  the 
First  Secretary,  the  Second  Secretary  Is  Vas- 
UiJ  Charazov,  a  guardian  apjjointed  by 
Moscow. 

3.  The  (Pollt)  Bureau  of  the  Lithuanian 
Communist  party,  composed  of  nine  members 
and  four  candidates. 

4.  Various  bureaus  of  the  party  arranged 
somewhat  like  ministries:  organizational 
party  work,  propaganda  and  agitation,  sci- 
ence and  culture,  industry  and  transporta- 
tion, construction  and  urban  affairs,  food  and 
light  Industry,  agriculture,  commerce  and 
public  utilities,  party  apparatus,  etc. 

The  manager  of  each  of  these  bureaus  has 
several  assistant  managers.  There  are  also 
various  Instructors.  Inspectors,  and  other 
partv  functionaries  who  supervise  the  party 
worli  In  the  cities  and  the  provincial  areas. 
Several  of  the  party  bureau  managers  are 
Russians,  and  the  majority  of  their  assistant 
managers  are  Russians,  sent  to  supervise 
and  check  the  party  work.  The  Llthtianlan 
Communist  party  network  encompasses  the 
entire  country.  The  main  city  and  district 
committees  of  the  party  are  located  In  the 
seven  principal  cities  and  44  administrative 
districts.  At  their  head,  stand  the  first  sec- 
retaries, aided  by  two  deputy  secretaries,  one 
of  whom  is  usually  a  Russian.  Finally.  In  all 
offices,  organizations,  and  enterprises,  there 
are  orlmary  party  cells,  of  which  there  were 
5.132  In  1968.  A  special  eroup  In  these  cells 
select  the  people  to  be  hired  for  work. 

An  active  supporter  and  supplier  of 
younger  leaders  to  the  party  Is  the  Kom- 
somol, officially  called  "The  Lenin  Com- 
munist Youth  Association  of  Lithuania."  At 
the  XVth  Congress  of  the  Lithuanian  Kom- 
somol which  took  place  on  Feb.  28-29,  1968, 
In  Vilnius,  the  central  committee  c.t  ill 
members  was  electe'i  (amon;?  them.  26  non- 
Lithuanians)  .  The  Komsomol  also  has  a 
central  committee  secretariat  of  five  mem- 
bers. The  flr-t  .secretary  of  the  Komsomol  Is 
Vaclovas  Morkunas.  btit  his  deputy  is  a  Rus- 
sion.  Juri)  Betev.  Youth  from  14  years  of 
age  belong  to  the  Komsomol.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1968.  the  Komsomol  in  Lithuania 
had  253.501  members.  Tlie  committees  of  the 
Komsomol  which  are  directed  by  a  first 
secretary,  a  deputy  secretary,  other  secre- 
taries, liistructors.  and  managers  of  the 
variO'.:s  sections  and  branches  are  based  in 
the  cities  and  administrative  districts.  In 
addition  to  that.  Komsomol  cells  exist  in 
the  higher,  special,  and  secondary  schools, 
in  offices  and  industrial  plants.  In  the  col- 
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lectlve  and  state  farms.  All  told,  there  were 
6,442  party  units  In  Lithuania  In  1968. 

The  Komsomol  receives  new  members 
from  the  "Young  Obtyabrlsts"  and  from  the 
Pioneers.  Already  in  the  first  grade,  children 
are  organized  into  the  "Oktyabrlata,"  the 
so-called  grandchildren  of  Lenin.  The  "Ok- 
tyabrists"  are  led  by  a  member  of  the 
Pioneer  organization,  usually  a  youngster 
from  the  seventh  grade.  In  1967,  there  were 
120.0(X)  members  In  the  "Oktyabrlsts."  When 
these  children  turn  ten,  usually  in  the  third 
grade,  they  become  Pioneers — "Lenin's  chil- 
dren." In  1968,  there  were  182,000  Pioneers 
In  Lithuania. 

All  these  figures  show  how  Intensely  the 
communlzatloQ  of  Lithuania  Is  pursued, 
how  the  entire  country  is  constantly 
Indoctrinated. 
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The  aim  of  the  Kremlin  is  to  produce 
collaborators  faithful  to  the  Russians  and 
the  Communist  party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  indoctrination  is  carried  out  through 
its  huge  propaganda  apparatus.  In  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  conference  of  the 
party  activists  on  April  23.  1968,  It  states: 
|It  Is  necessary  1  to  improve  the  party  propa- 
ganda, the  political  propaganda  among  the 
masses,  especially  through  lectures;  we  have 
to  advance  the  work  tn  agitation,  press,  radio, 
TV,  in  cul'i-ural-educatioual  Institutions  .  .  . 
The  task  of  the  party  organizational  units 
is  to  educate  the  working  people  of  Soviet 
Lithuania,  especially  the  youth,  in  the  spirit 
of  boundless  faith"  to  party  Ideals,  Soviet 
patriotism,  proletarian  Internationalism  .  .  . 
It  is  necessary — through  all  the  means  of 
ideological  education — to  strengthen  the 
Communist  faith  of  every  Soviet  citizen,  to 
foster  the  ideological  firmness  and  the  ability 
to  resist  any  form  of  bourgeois  Influence" 
{Ticsa.  April  25,   1068). 

Various  Soviet  feasts,  holidays,  anniver- 
saries, and  commemorative  occasions  of  im- 
portant Soviet  and  Russian  personalities  are 
used  for  this  kind  of  Indoctrination,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  them.  There  are  the 
annual  holidays:  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
Soviet  army  and  navy  (February  23),  In- 
ternational Woman's  Day  (March  8),  the  day 
of  International  Solidarity  of  the  Tolling 
People  (May  1-2),  the  day  of  the  great  Oc- 
tot)er  revolution  (November  7-8).  and  the 
day  of  the  USSR  constitution  (December  5). 
There  are  also  the  varlo\is  anniversaries  of 
Marx  and  Lenin. 

When    the   cult   of   Stalin   collapsed,   the 
Lenin  cult  replaced  It.  The  various  compli- 
mentary   attributes,    which    were    formerly 
ascribed  to  Stalin,  are  now   transferred  to 
Lenin.  Although  the  anniversary  of  Lenin's 
birth  was  in  1971,  as  early  as  1966  there  was 
an   intensive  campaign  to  prepare  for  this 
occasion.  There  was  a  plethora  of  articles  In 
the    newspapers    and    Journals;    tn    schools. 
Lenin  museums  were  set  up.  In  which  his 
youth    and   the    years   of   his    revolutionary 
activity  were  portrayed.  Every  school  year, 
various  themes  were  assigned  based  on  some 
connection  with  I/enln.  Ethnologists  had  to 
organize  secondary  school  pupils  to  search 
for  historical  evidence  of  Leninism  In  Lithu- 
ania. Artists  produced  portraits  of  Lenin  and 
revolutionary  themes,  sculptors  made  stat- 
ues   and    other    likenesses,    architects — with 
the  sculptors — produced  various  projects  for 
monuments  of  Lenin.   At   the  beginning  of 
1970.  in  the  Palace  of  Exhibitions  In  VUni-.'s. 
an    art    exhii'lt    was    organized,    the    central 
theme  of  which  was  Lenin's  anniversary.  In 
the  theaters  of  Lithuania,  several  plays  writ- 
ten by   Russian   authors  were  show.i.  Even 
the  Lithuanian  Academy  of  Sciences  had  to 
dedicate  a  session  to  Lenin,  with  the  basic 
theme   "The   triumph    of  Leninist   ideas   in 
Lithuania."   Under  this  theme,   the   impor- 
tance of  Lenin's  theories  for  science  in  Lithu- 
ania In  ge-ieral  and  their  Influence  on  indus- 
try, literature,  and  history  of  occupied  Lithu- 
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anla  were  discussed    (Pergale,  No.  3,  1970, 
p.  172). 

In  the  public  schools,  the  regular  Instruc- 
tional programs  are  specially  adapted  for 
communist  Indoctrination — classes  In  his- 
tory, geography,  literature,  and  languages 
are  especially  exploited.  In  the  eighth  grade, 
a  special  course  has  been  Introduced — a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Soviet  society,  and  In  the 
ninth  grade — an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
society.  As  was  mentioned  before,  pupils  are 
organized  Into  the  "Oktyabrlsts,"  the  Pio- 
neers, and  the  Komsomol.  Through  these  or- 
ganizations, youth  is  constantly  bombarded 
with  the  Ideas  of  "Soviet  Internationalism," 
of  "external  friendship  of  nations."  and  of 
"love  for  the  Russians."  There  are  numerous 
supplementary  activities:  "International 
clubs,"  "festivals  of  brotherly  nations."  "spe- 
cial one-topic  evenings,"  "excursions  along 
the  trails  of  revolutionary  war."  Tl-.cre  are 
also  common  camps  for  the  pioneers  and  sec- 
ondary school  pupils  of  various  nations  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  are  social  gatherings 
with  the  communist  underground  veterans, 
members  of  the  old  revolutionary  groups, 
with  the  veterans  in  the  struggle  for  Soviet 
power,  etc.  For  International  education 
(which  at  the  same  time,  Is  a  program  of 
Russlanlzatlon)  special  International  student 
song  festivals  are  organized,  student  dele- 
gations are  sent  to  various  youth  and  student 
festivals,  excursions  are  organized — students 
are  sent  to  the  other  "republics,"  to  various 
propaganda  covirses,  even  to  construction  and 
other  projects  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  the  purpose  of  indoctrination  of  the 
masses,  a  complete  system  of  party  wcrk 
training  and  propaganda  apparatus  has  been 
established.  To  it  belong  the  various 
branches  of  party  central  committee  (espe- 
cially those  deaimg  with  organizational  par- 
ty work,  propaganda  and  agitation,  science 
and  culture),  the  Institute  cf  party  history 
attached  to  the  central  conmiittee  of  the 
party,  the  "Zlnlja"  (Knowledge,  Science)  as- 
sociation and  others.  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1968,  "125,000  people  were  Improving  their 
ideologlcay-poHticay  level  in  the  party  sys- 
tem, among  them  70'c  were  communists 
and  members  of  the  Komsomol"  (Tiesa,  1968, 
No.  162,  p.  2).  The  district  party  committees 
organize  all  kinds  of  trips  and  seminar  type 
excursions  to  Vilnius,  where  the  visiting 
g;roups  must  tour  the  Revolution  museum, 
the  atheism  museum,  and  the  building  in 
which  the  first  conference  of  the  Communist 
party  of  Lithuania  was  held. 

•  •  •  *  * 

The  tourist  from  Lithuania  is  also  directed 
toward  the  Russian-Communist  slirin?s.  his- 
toric-revolutionary places.  Every  year,  about 
15.000  people  from  occupied  Lithuania  tour 
in  the  Soviet  Union  {Kulturas  barai.  No.  10, 
1968,  pp.  53-54). 

Wherever  one  turns  In  Lithuania  nowa- 
days, one  runs  constantly  into  un-Lithu- 
anian  things.  Quite  a  number  of  Lithuanian 
schools  were  given  names  of  various  commu- 
nists. T\ie  University  of  Vilnius,  the  oldest 
unlversltv  In  East-Central  Europe  (estab- 
lished 1579),  has  been  named  after  Vincaa 
Kacsukas,  although  this  Lithuanian  com- 
muulst  had  nothing  wh.Ttover  to  do  with 
science  or  education.  Many  vlllaces  that  had 
ancient  names  for  centuries  now  have  been 
renamed  after  the  Russian  and  Lithuanian 
communists. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  museums  have  been  turned  Into  prop- 
aganda tools.  The  assistant  minister  of  cul- 
ture of  occupied  Lithuania  declared  in  1966 — 
at  the  conference  of  museum  specialists  in 
the  Baltic  area— that,  at  that  time,  there 
v.cre  21  museums  in  Lithuania.  25  of  which 
beli^need  to  the  museum  system  of  the  min- 
istry of  culture.  He  added,  "With  their  5« 
branches  the  museums  form  many  outlets  for 
communist  education."  To  carry  out  the  taslM 
assigned  to  the  museums,  "a  commission  was 
established  attached  to  the  central  commit- 
tee of  the  Lithuanian  Communist  party,  » 
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commission  that  checks  the  work  of  the 
museums  locally."  Valentlna  Lovyaglna,  the 
deputy  director  of  the  Agitation  and  Prop- 
aganda branch  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Lithuanian  Communist  party,  has  said 
that  "the  museums  propagate  revolutionary 
and  work-related  traditions,  the  friendship 
of  nations,  the  ideals  of  the  Communist  party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  achievements  of  the 
communist  regime.  .  .  .  The  museums  of 
Lithuania,  with  the  help  of  the  party  organi- 
zation of  the  republic,  accomplished  quite  a 
lot.  .  .  .  Much  new  valuable  material  has 
been  collected  about  the  revolutionary  past 
of  Lithuania,  the  revolutionary  and  socialist 
events  of  1940-1941,  about  the  activities  of 
the  Lithuanian  Communist  party,  about  the 
heroic  deeds  of  Soviet  soldiers  In  the  Great 
Fatherland's  War,  about  the  partisan  move- 
ment, about  the  huge  achievements  In  the  re- 
public In  economic  and  cultural  sectors. 
Quite  a  bit  was  accomplished  In  perpetuating 
the  names  of  those  who  had  given  their  lives 
for  the  Soviet  regime,  for  socialist  order" 
(Muziejai  ir  paminklai,  1966,  p.  4) . 

For  the  indoctrination  of  the  masses,  tele- 
vision, radio,  the  metropolitan  and  provin- 
cial press,  theater,  art,  and  literature  are 
widely  used.  The  Communist  party  requires 
writers  to  produce  work  on  "contemporary" 
themes,  according  to  the  principles  of 
"socialist  realism."  On  May  27,  1970,  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  Lithuanian  Communist 
party  issued  the  following  directions  to  the 
Vlth  convention  of  Lithuanian  writers: 
"Under  the  conditions  of  sharper  confiicts 
between  socialism  and  capitalism,  the  party 
and  the  Soviet  people  expect  from  you  works 
that  would  refiect  the  faithfulness  of  the 
toiling  people  to  the  Immortal  Ideas  of  Lenin, 
about  a  creative  man  who  helps  to  shape 
this  new  and  richer  life  in  the  communist 
society." 

Twenty-six  schools  were  trilingual:  the 
languages  of  Instruction  were  Russian,  Lithu- 
anian, and  Polish.  But  there  were  some  sub- 
jects In  these  trilingual  schools  that  were 
taught  entirely  In  Russian.  There  were  4.800 
pupils  attending  the  latter  group  of  schools. 
Thus,  from  the  total  number  cf  496.000 
pupils  In  Lithuania,  61.7(X)  pupils  v.-ere  given 
instruction  In  Russian,  making  it  13';^  of  the 
total  school  population  (Lletuvos  TSR  Ekono- 
mlka  ir  Kultura.  Vilnius.  1967). 

In  the  special  training  secondary  schools, 
at  the  polytechnlcal  Institutes,  many  sub- 
jects are  taught  only  in  Russian,  or  specialty 
sections  are  created  In  which  only  Russian 
is  used  as  the  language  of  instruction.  Con- 
tingents of  Lithuanian  students  are  sent  to 
study  at  various  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  proceedings  and  other  scientific  pub- 
lications of  the  Lithuanian  Academy  of 
Sciences  are.  In  large  part,  published  in  Rus- 
sian. Those  areas  having  specially  to  do  with 
Llthuanlstics  constitute  a  single  exception. 
Series  B  of  the  Academy  (chemistry,  tech- 
nology, and  geography)  are  published  only  in 
Russian,  usually  followed  only  by  very  brief 
summaries  In  Lithuanian  and  In  English.  All 
articles  In  Series  C.  (life  sciences)  are  also 
published  in  Russian. 

In  the  cities,  many  streets,  plazas,  and 
squares  are  named  after  the  heroes  of  the 
Soviets,  party  functionaries,  etc.  For  ex- 
ample, the  following  are  in  Vilnius:  Lenin 
Prospect.  Lenlia  Square,  Tschemyakovsky 
Square.  Kutuzov  Square;  streets:  Suvorov, 
Jabarov,  Michurln,  Gorklj;  Pushkin  Park,  the 
Red  Army  Prospect.  The  names  of  the  rail- 
road stations,  names  of  various  administra- 
tive officers,  and  names  of  the  streets  are 
written  in  Lithuanian  and  in  Russian.  In  the 
museums,  the  explanatory  notes  are  bilin- 
gual. In  many  cities,  there  are  monuments  for 
various  Ri:sslan  and  Soviet  functionaries. 

The  Lithxianian  language  Is  being  Invaded 
by  loan-words  from  Russian,  and  by  other 
non-Lithuanian  elements.  Often,  one  can 
hear  In  occupied  Lithuania  such  awkward 
Russlan-Bolshevlk    constructions    as    agit- 
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brigada  (a  team  for  agitation),  depuiatas 
(representative),  komsorgas  (a  local  commu- 
nist functionary),  partorgas  (local  commu- 
nist party  committee) .  There  are  many  hy- 
brid translations  patterned  on  Russian,  alien 
to  the  Lithuanian  patterns  of  word  forma- 
tion. Many  awkward  component-by-compo- 
nent direct  loan  translations  sound  irregular 
and  non-native  in  Lithuanian.  In  addition, 
a  rather  large  number  of  angllclsms  have 
come  Into  Lithuanian  through  Russian:  e.g., 
dispeferis  (dispatcher,  from  Russian  dis- 
pefer),  and  many  others.  (For  further  ex- 
planation and  a  more  complete  account  see 
A.  Salys,  "Russlanlzatlon  of  the  Lithuanian 
Vocabulary  under  the  Soviets,"  tituanus,  No. 
2.  1967,  pp.  47-62.) 

Foreign  names  are  now  written  In  Lithu- 
anian— under  the  direct  pressure  and  In- 
fluence of  Russian — according  to  their  pro- 
nunciations, not  the  original  spelling:  e.g., 
James  Joyce — D2elmsas  Diolsas;  Anthony 
Trollop — Entonls  Trolopas;  Antonio  Be- 
lucci — Antonijus  Belutls;  Georges  Braque — 
y.oTias  Brakas;  Andre  Gide — Andre  Zldas; 
Antolne  de  Salnt-Exupery — Antuanas  de 
Sent-Egzluperl;  Alfred  Senn — Alfredas  Ze- 
nas;  Neue  deutsche  Llteratur — Noje  dolfe 
llteratur.  etc.  Often,  this  makes  name  recog- 
nition difficult.  If  not  Impossible.  There  are 
now  voices  raised  against  this  non-Uthu- 
anlan  practice. 

The  Soviet  Russians,  wishing  to  have  the 
eastern  regions  of  Lithuania  In  a  kind  of 
mixed  stage,  push  the  Poles  who  dwell  In 
these  regions  as  well  as  Polonlzed  Lithua- 
nians and  Byelorussians  Into  better  paying 
positions.  The  latter  are  appointed  to  vari- 
ous local  positions.  In  such  linguistically 
mixed  areas,  the  imported  RussUin  colonists 
find  it  easier  to  establish  themselves.  The 
same  method  Is  used  In  the  Klaiperia-Memel 
region. 


ON     THE     RETIREMENT     OF     TWO 
OUTSTANDING      EDUCATORS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    C-M-IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  Centinela  Val- 
ley Union  High  School  District  of 
Hawthorne,  Calif.,  is  one  of  the  finest 
school  systems  in  the  country  and  in  the 
State  of  California.  Last  week  two  mem- 
bers of  its  board  of  trustees  retired  after 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  to 
their  school  district  and  their  commu- 
nity. 

Douglas  T.  Robertson  is  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  who  has 
given  19  years  of  selfless  service  to  the 
Centinela  Valley  District.  His  tenure  has 
been  remarkable  for  his  diligence  in  im- 
plementing high  educational  standards 
and  for  overseeing  a  growth  from  two  to 
four  high  schools  and  the  establishment 
of  one  of  the  most  respected  adult  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Robertson's  concern  with  school 
affairs  extends  to  those  of  his  commu- 
nity and  his  country.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  American  field  service 
foreign  student  exchange  program  as 
well  as  numerous  civic  groups. 

Herbert  D.  Bartelt  joined  the  Centi- 
nela Valley  District  in  1961  after  serv- 
ing as  a  trustee  of  the  Lennox  Elemen- 
tary School  District  for  12  years.  His  in- 
terest in  young  people  and  their  educa- 
tion Is  all-encompassing.  An  officer  of 
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Superior  Milk  Products  Association,  Mr. 
Bartelt  has,  aside  from  his  service  to  the 
school  districts,  given  25  years  to  Scout- 
ing and  was  recently  honored  with  a 
scoutmaster's  key  marking  this  achieve- 
ment. 

Like  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Bartelt  has 
given  unstintingly  to  civic  affairs — serv- 
ing as  past  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Airport  Rotary  and  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  as  well  as  on  the  State  board 
of  laymen  for  the  Baptist  Church. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  these  two  fine  men  for  their 
achievements  and  to  wish  them  the 
happy  and  rewarding  retirement  they  so 
richly  deserve. 


RAILWAYS:    AN   ANSWER    TO    BAL- 
TIMORE MASS   TRANSIT? 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  crush  of  the  automobile  and  the  des- 
perate need  for  safe,  economical,  envi- 
ronmentally sound  trrnsportation  be- 
tween the  suburbs  and  the  centers  of  our 
Nation's  cities  are  self-evident.  New  free- 
ways and  expensive  subterranean  tunnels 
for  subways  are  not  the  only  answers, 
though. 

One  innovative  alternative  is  being 
proposed  for  the  Baltimore  metropolitan 
area  by  the  Mai-yland  Environmental 
Trust.  Its  transportation  consultant, 
Harry  W.  Miller,  has  prepared  a  report 
pointing  out  that  existing  raillines  serv- 
ice many  suburban  population  centers 
and  connect  them  with  the  central  area 
of  Baltimore  City.  The  Environmental 
Trust  suggests  that  these  rail  lines  be  put 
into  service  with  modem  equipment  as 
commuter  facilities. 

I  am  writing  both  Marj'land  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Harr>-  R.  Hughes  and 
Federal  Transportation  Secretary  Claude 
Brinegar  to  urge  their  full  support  for 
innovations  such  as  this. 

I  insert  the  follo\\'ing  article: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  21,  1973) 

Railways:  An  Answer  to  Baltimore  Ma^ 
TRANsrr? 

(The  Maryland  Environmental  Trust  has 
called  for  the  revival  of  six  raUroad  lines  to 
provide  commuter  service  In  the  Baltimore 
area.  This  proposal,  an  alternative  to  super- 
highways and  new  subway-service  lines.  Is 
a  controversial  subject,  as  witness  the  Letters 
to  the  Editor  column.  The  Trust  relies  on  a 
detaUed  report  by  Harry  W.  Miller,  transpor- 
tation consult.ant,  excerpts  from  which 
follow : ) 

It  Is  commonly  agreed  that  Baltimore,  and 
Its  surrounding  coniniunltles  must,  in  order 
to  continue  to  grow  economically.  Improve 
facilities  for  the  movement  of  goods  and  peo- 
ple. Except  for  a  small  amount  of  expressway 
mileage  built  within  the  city  limits  more 
than  10  years  ago.  Baltimore  now  meets  all 
Its  local  transportation  needs  by  means  of 
streets. 

Bus  service,  while  fairly  extensive  in  its 
coverage  of  city  neighborhoods,  is  disgust- 
ingly slow  and  Infrequent.  As  In  virtually  any 
.  other  congested  metropolitan  area,  bus  trans- 
portation exhibits  most  of  the  limitations 
of  the  automobile  and  none  of  Its  advantages. 
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The  predominance  of  bus  operations  as 
Baltimore's  only  public  transportation  sys- 
tem other  than  taxlcabs  Indicates  a  philoso- 
phy based  on  full  accommodation  for  auto- 
mobile drivers  regardless  of  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  urban  environment. 

Present  plans  for  rail  rapid  transit  in  Balti- 
more represent  a  high  degree  of  marketing, 
engineering,  and  design  sophistication.  We 
would  be  among  the  first  to  praise  the  city 
and  state  transit  planners,  and  the  federal 
ofHclals  who  seem  so  eager  to  fund  their  plan- 
ned projects,  except  for  one  absurd  and  out- 
rageous fact. 

As  indicated  on  the  map  there  now  exists 
a  network  of  rail  lines  which  could  provide, 
within  two  or  three  years,  an  extensive  com- 
muter railroad  system  throughout  the  Balti- 
more metropolitan  area.  In  fact,  with  only 
minor  track  upgrading,  an  Initial  service 
could  be  operated  in  the  rush  hours  within  a 
year.  Later,  as  track,  signal  a:^d  station  Im- 
provements were  mrde.  operations  could  be 
expanded  for  full  service  throughout  the 
day. 

6b'-iou3ly,  us?  of  existing;  track  fasillties 
woulrl  cost  a  mere  fraction  of  the  transit 
planiiers"  proposed  new  ccnstructlon.  Also, 
there  v.-uid  be  a  minimum  of  disruption  to 
es.-'bUshed  commuaities  . . . 

The  idea  of  using  e:ilsting  rail  lines  has 
bee.i  raised  ci  several  previous  occasions. 
r:::".i  time,  such  proposals  are  merely  Ig- 
r  'e',  or  vr.rlous  objerticns  are  used  to  In- 
d  •  L  ;e  why  the  rail  lines  are  not  suitable. 
F  r  ercamoi.  it  is  said  that  the  rail  lines  do 
i.ot  ser.e  ro.  u'.ous  parts  of  the  city.  A 
gl.iucc  at  il-.e  map  v/lll  indicate  that  many 
o:  ;he  lii.es  iri;cr;3ci  o'-  p  .rallal  m<»jor  streets, 
and  that  .i.-.re  are  ma:iy  logical  locations 
for  3tatij:.s  which  Could  s;enerate  substantial 
rldershlp  .  . . 

The  disruption  v.-hich  would  accompany 
the  buildins  of  ne  v  rail  lines  as  proposed  by 
the  city  and  state  transit  planners  can  be 
shown  OS  a  severe  negative  effect  on  the 
urban  environment.  On  the  contrary,  grad- 
ual and  orderly  development  of  rail  service 
on  existing  lines,  with  maximum  input  from 
affected  individuals  and  citizen  groups,  can 
do  little  but  enhance  the  envlror^ment  .  .  . 
In  view  of  the  excellent  coverage  of  the 
entire  area,  with  the  exception  of  northeast 
Baltimore  city,  by  existing  rail  lines,  we  call 
for  the  use  of  these  rail  lines  before  there 
is  any  further  consideration  of  the  building 
of  new  lines.  The  tracks  are  here,  and  second- 
hand passer.ger  equipment  is  available  for 
er:perimental  use.  The  Maryland  Department 
of  Transportation  should  begin  a  program 
of  test  passeneer  runs,  together  with  nego- 
tiations w'.th  the  railroad  companies  for 
state  and  city  use  of  existing  lines. 

The  maps  Indicate  the  location  of  103  pro- 
posed or  existing  stations,  of  which  37  are 
!;>  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In  addition,  there 
should  be  major  stations  and  parking  lots 
where  each  of  the  rail  lines  crosses  the 
Baltimore  Beltway. 

Additional  stations  can  be  located  where 
desired  by  the  residents  of  various  com- 
munities located  on  the  rail  lines.  In  a  later 
pha.se  of  the  program,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
build  connecting  links  to  nearby  communi- 
ties, where  this  can  be  accomplished  with 
minimal  environmental  disruption. 

Certain  of  the  rail  lines  lend  themselves 
to  through  operations,  which  would  start  at 
one  suburban  termlnaJ,  pas3  through  center 
city,  and  terminate  at  another  suburban  sta- 
tion. Other  routes  would  function  best  with 
a  downtown  terminal,  from  which  inbound 
trains  would  then  return  to  the  suburbs. 
The  building  of  certain  connecting  links  and 
improved  track  layout  at  existing  links 
would   create   additional   flexibility  .  .  . 

The  commuter/rapid  transit  service  pro- 
posed herein  should  be  operated  with 
streamlined,  air  conditioned,  high  capacity 
commuter  cars  such  as  those  purchased  by 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  common- 
wealth  ol  Pennsvlvania  for  service  on   the 
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Penn  Central  and  Reading  lines  in  and 
around  Philadelphia.  Part  of  the  fleet  would 
be  equipped  for  self-propelled  electric  op- 
eration on  the  electrified  lines  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral, while  the  remainder  would  be  hauled 
by  dlesel  electric  locomotives. 

Using  push-pull  controls  as  found  on  the 
progressive  commuter  lines  around  Chicago, 
these  locomotives  propelled  and  trains  could 
be  operated  from  either  end,  minimizing 
switching  operations  at  terminals  .  .  . 

The  equipment  fleet  Is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows : 

Diesel  propelled  trains:  5  routes  times  2 
train  sets  equals  10  train  sets,  or  10  locomo- 
tives and  40  cars.  At  an  approximate  10  per 
cent  ratio  for  spare  equipment,  due  to  repair 
and  servicing  needs,  there  would  be  1  addi- 
tional locomotive  and  4  additional  cars. 

Self-propelled  electric  trains:  1  rcute 
limes  2  train  sets  equals  8  cars.  The  10  per 
cent   spars   equipment   ratio   would   require 

I  additional  car. 

The  total  fleet  and  estimated  cost: 

II  dlesel  electric  locomotives $3,630,000 

44   nonelectrifled    cars 8.800.000 

9  self-propelled  electric  cars 2,700.000 


Total  estimated  cost 15,130,000 

Durir.g  1959,  many  articles  and  letters  to 
the  editors  appeared  In  the  Baltimore  news- 
papers discussing  the  abandonment  of  the 
Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which 
operated  frcm  the  terminal  at  North  avenue 
and  Howard  street  directly  northward,  in  back 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  through  Poland 
Park,  Woodbrool':,  Towson,  the  Loch  Raven 
area,  and  on  to  Eelsir.  Forward-looking  citi- 
zens urged  that  the  city  or  state  s.t  least 
buy  the  right-of-way  and  preserve  It  for 
possible  future  rapid  transit  use. 

In  t\T3lcal  fashion,  the  responsible  govern- 
ntenial  offlciaLs  did  nothing.  As  far  as  they 
V  ere  cor.ceiied.  railroads  were  a  relic  of  the 
Ni:.t.eenth  Century,  and  the  future  of  Baltl- 
m-;ra  1  .y  In  the  glorious  construction  of  acres 
cf  expressway  and  parking  lot  pavement. 

In  1973,  many  of  the  power  centers  In  this 
state  £.re  still  trying  to  ram  highways 
t'lrough  urban  and  suburban  nei-hborhoods, 
t.e:;pr.e  widespread  and  uniform  citizen  op- 
position and  unquestionable  proof  that  the 
automobile  and  its  appendages  are  the  worst 
e;:.:r  jnmental  disasters  ever  to  hit  Western 
•  ivlilzation. 

Meanwhile,  of  the  rail  lines  described  in 
this  report,  four  are  out  of  service  and /or 
suoject  to  abandonment  proceedings.  The 
state  plans  to  spend  $1  billion  duplicating 
the  Weitern  Maryland  Railway  for  rapid 
transit  operations.  There  is  little  discussion 
of  just  v.hen  the  state  might  get  around  to 
serving  other  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
Rapid  transit  routes  are  often  designed  to 
coincide  with  planned  but  unneeded  express- 
ways. In  a  last  ditch  effort  to  use  the  old  ploy 
"Accept  our  expressway  plans  or  you  won't 
get  any  rapid  transit. " 

Have  we  not  learned  anything  during  the 
past  14  years?  Must  we  let  vital  rail  lines 
disappear  so  that  they  can  be  resurrected 
at  faittastlc  cost  in  a  few  years?  It  is  up  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Baltimore  area  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  foolishly  extravagant  and  en- 
vironmentally destructive  transportation 
plans  of  the  state. 


WATERGATE 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Tonawanda  News,  published  daily 


June  5,  1973 

in  my  hometown  of  North  Tonawsmda, 
N.Y.,  had  in  its  edition  of  May  29,  1973, 
an  editorial  on  the  Watergate  affair  and 
its  ramifications.  I  found  this  editorial 
to  be  well-reasoned  and  responsible,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

Our  Viewtoint:  Unted  States  Will  Survive 
It  Is  too  soon  to  put  together  more  than 
a  skeletal  story  of  what  really  happened  in 
the  W.ttergate  affair,  but  we  can  already 
begin  to  measure  Its  Impact  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Hardly  anyone,  from  barberchalr  phlloso. 
phers  to  Washington  commentators,  is  keep- 
ing his  feelings  to  himself,  and  the  reaction 
cuts  a  wide  swath. 

There  are  those  who  say  Watergate  dees 
not  surprise  them  a  bit.  They  are  the  cynics 
who  seldom  see  anything  but  the  seamier 
side  of  politics.  City  hall,  to  them,  is  syn- 
onymous with  hypocrisy  and  double-dealing. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  those 
.■=  3  shocked  by  Watergate  to  fear  the  col- 
lapse of  the  ability  of  our  government  to 
t-  jvern. 

The  real  meaning  of  Watergate,  v.-e  are 
sare.  lies  somewhere  in  between.  To  brush 
oiT  the  misbehavior  of  high  government  of- 
fi'.'ials  as  "politics"  is  Just  as  big  a  mistake 
as  to  panic  at  its  implications. 

To  embrace  either  of  these  extremes  Is  to 
deny  an  essential  truth  about  our  political 
system — that  the  American  people  do  de- 
mand high  moral  standards  of  their  public 
servants,  that  moral  compromise  and  abuse 
of  power  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  in  public  life,  and  that  the  system  car- 
ries built-in  mechanisms  to  assure  that  their 
government  and  its  institutions  do  not  be- 
come  the  victims   of  human  frailty. 

The  public's  moral  sense  Is  outraged  by 
political  scandal  at  any  level.  It  should  be. 
As  painful  and  disheartening  as  it  is  to  see 
men  in  public  life  betray  their  trust,  these 
occasions  should  not  inspire  cynicism  or  de- 
spair. They  should  kindle  a  resolve  to  make 
our  government  and  Its  institutions  less 
vulnerable  to  the  personal  fallings  of  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Credit  Mobilier  scandals  of  the  1870s 
and  the  Teapot  Dome  case  of  the  1920s  sent 
tremors  through  the  ship  of  state,  but  such 
storms  have  had  a  lasting  and  beneficial 
efiect. 

They  helped  make  succeeding  generations 
more  aware  of  the  need  for  vigilance  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  their  government. 

We  may  be  shocked  by  Watergate  disclo- 
sures, but  we  should  be  equally  impressed  by 
the  inexorable  manner  in  which  the  truth  is 
working  its  way  to  the  surface.  We  owe  this 
to  our  free  pre.ss  and  to  the  Inherent  strength 
in  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  in  our 
government. 

It  may  turn  out  that  some  men  have 
brought  dishonor  to  government  service  but, 
to  the  extent  they  have  done  so,  they  have 
aroused  the  determination  of  others  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  honor  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  whole. 

We  can  anticipate  new  attitudes  toward 
the  conduct  of  political  campaigns  as  a  result 
of  Wategate.  We  have  seen  the  need  to  erect 
new  safeguards  to  protect  such  sensitive 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
from  being  drawn  into  domestic  politics.  We 
have  heard  the  President  concede  that  the 
isolation  of  his  ofRce  is  a  problem  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

There  may  be  more  buffeting  ahead  from 
the  high  winds  of  Watergate,  but  there  need 
be  no  fear  that  the  ship  of  state  will  run 
aground. 

Indeed,  there  Is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  when  the  storm  subsides  we  will  find 
our  political  system  stronger,  healthier  and  a 
step  closer  to  realizing  the  Ideals  which  have 
always  been  its  goal. 
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ELLSBERG  IS  NO  HERO 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  in  the  May  29,  1973,  edition 
of  the  Detroit  News  exactly  expresses  my 
sentiments  with  regard  to  Dr.  Daniel 
Ellsberg  and  Ills  aborted  trial.  In  my  view, 
the  fact  that  the  prosecution  of  Ellsberg 
went  awry  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
he  stole  Government  papers  and  made 
tiiem  available  for  publication.  As  the 
Detroit  News  has  said,  editorially,  "Ells- 
berg's  No  Hero."  I  commend  a  reading  of 
the  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 

Nixon  Is  Right:  Ellsberg  Is  No  Hero 

President  Nixon's  attack  on  Danlal  Ells- 
berg and  those  who  are  eulogizing  him  was 
highly  deserved.  In  this  newspaper's  opinion. 

Mr.  Nixon  did  not  mention  Ellsberg  by 
name  in  his  remarks  to  600  returned  POW's 
at  the  White  Hot.ise  Thursday  night  but  to  al- 
most everyone  who  heard  or  read  his  re- 
marks— except  Ellsberg  himself — it  was  obvi- 
ous whom  the  President  meant  when  he  said: 

"It  is  time  to  quit  making  national  heroes 
out  of  those  who  steal  secrets  and  publish 
them  in  the  newspapers." 

NBC  didn't  get  the  message,  however.  It 
put  Ellsberg  on  the  Today  show  the  next 
morning  where  he  attacked  the  President 
and  played  once  again  the  role  of  Injurea 
Innocence  he  has  worn  ever  since  a  federal 
judge  threw  out  of  court  the  government 
charges  against  him. 

Ellsberg  professed  to  believe  the  President 
was  referring  to  members  of  his  own  staff. 
That  pose  permitted  EUsborg  to  point  to  the 
record  of  the  men  around  Mr.  Nixon  and  to 
accuse  them,  including  the  President,  of 
"criminal  acts,"  which,  of  course,  have  been 
proved  to  date  only  against  the  seven  con- 
victed of  the  Watergate  break-in. 

Ellsberg  said  there  had  been  "no  chance" 
of  his  conviction  in  the  government's  case 
against  him  for  stealing  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
If  that  were  so,  why  didn't  Ellsberg  take  his 
chances  with  the  Jury  that  was  trying  the 
case  and  permit  it  to  make  its  decision? 

The  fact  U  Judge  William  Matthew  BjTne 
Jr.,  before  dismissing  the  charges,  offered 
the  defendants,  Ellsberg  and  Anthony  Russo, 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Jury  for  a  ver- 
dict. This  is  what  the  New  York  Times  said 
on  that  point  to  Its  report  from  Los  Angeles 
on  May  12: 

"He  (the  Judge)  said  he  would  withhold 
his  ruling  on  their  motion  to  dismiss  if  they 
wanted.  Ho  indicated  that  If  they  did  decide 
to  go  to  the  Jury,  he  would  probably  dismiss 
some  of  the  counts — six  for  espionage,  six 
for  theft  and  one  for  conspiracy. 

"He  said  that  he  believed  enough  of  the 
case  was  left  to  litigate  before  the  Jurv,  If  the 
defendants  so  desired.  They  did  not  and 
then  he  read  his  ruling." 

While  the  Judge's  ruling  chastized  the  gov- 
ernment, it  did  not  vindicate  the  defendants, 
whatever  Ellsberg  may  say  now.  It  did  not 
dispose  of  the  Issues  because,  as  the  Judge 
said  at  the  time  of  the  dismissal,  that  "can 
only  be  done  by  going  to  a  Jury."  Ellsberg  and 
Russo  chose  not  to  accept  that  offer.  So.  re- 
gardless of  what  the  defendants  or  the  Jurors 
said  after  the  trial.  Ellstjerg  at  that  time  was 
not  as  confident  of  his  chances  of  acquittal 
as  he  now  says  he  was. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  government's 
involvement  in  the  Watergate  mess.  There 
Is  no  excuse  for  the  break-In  at  the  office  of 
Ellsberg's  psychiatrist.  There  likewise  Is  no 
excuse  for  Ellsberg's  actions  in  releasing  the 
classified  Pentagon  Papers  to  the  press.  And 
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there  is  no  excuse  for  anyone  treattog  Ells- 
berg as  a  hero. 

Neither  in  the  case  of  government  officials 
nor  in  the  case  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  can  It  be 
argued  that  the  ends  Justified  the  means, 
especially  when  the  means  included  viola- 
tions of  the  law  and  federal  regulations. 

Ellsberg  is  no  hero.  He's  a  heel. 


VERY  PROUD  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

op  new  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  long  been  knowTi 
rs  the  melting  pot  of  the  world.  And 
ior  good  reason.  In  1620,  the  Pilgrims 
landed  on  our  shores  so  that  they  might 
enjoy  freedom  of  religion.  It  continued. 
Figures  show  that  from  1820  through 
1971,  some  45,533,116  persons  emigrated 
from  all  coimtries  to  the  United  States. 

They  left,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  but  one  of  the  biggest  and 
most  compelling  reasons  to  come  was  to 
escape  oppression.  They  wanted  to  en- 
.ioy  the  one  thing  that  every  member  of 
the  community  of  man  wants  the  most — 
they  wanted  their  freedom. 

One  of  the  most  touching  letters  I  have 
ever  received  came  to  my  office  just  the 
other  day.  It  was  from  a  Himgarian  fa- 
ther of  five  and  was  acompanied  by  a 
ne',vspaper  article  written  by  his  daugh- 
ter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  letter  of 
Joseph  R.  Rath,  and  the  article  written 
by  his  daughter  Erika,  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  They  indeed  are,  very 
truly  proud  Americans. 

Oaklyn,  N.J.. 

April  30, 1973. 
To  Our  Favorite  Congressman 
John  E,  Hunt, 
Camden,  N.J. 

Dear  Congressma.m  Hunt:  I  am  very  proud 
as  an  emigrant  to  have  Children  like  I  have, 
thank  to  God  And  thanks  to  our  beautiful 
Country. 

I  do  not  wanted  to  take  Your  time,  I  just 
wanted  You  to  share  my  happynes.  Please 
read  this  article,  and  I  am  pretty  shure  Youre 
Megnificant  Secreary  Mrs.  Mary  Gllckman 
will  tel  abaut  Us  Hungaryans. 

My  Family  and  I  thank  You  for  Your  end- 
less work:   representing  and  protecting  our 
community  In  the  Unated  States  Congress. 
A  very  nroud  amerlcan. 

Joseph  P.  Rath. 


How  My  Parents  Won  Their  Freedom 
(By  Erlka  Rath) 

Look  up  to  the  flag  every  day  which  sym- 
bolizes your  freedom.  Our  flag  gives  you  the 
right  to  love  your  country,  live  In  your  coun- 
try, and  protect  your  country.  How  can  you 
do  that?  I  know  and  I'll  let  you  know  through 
my  parents'  experience. 

My  mother  was  born  in  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary. She  came  from  a  poor  Catholic  family. 
At  the  age  of  14,  she  had  to  support  her 
family  needs,  and  went  to  work.  Under  the 
Comniunlst  ruling,  she  was  not  able  to  learn 
and  exercise  her  religion. 

On  Oct.  23,  1956,  the  Hungarian  revolution 
started,  and  she  was  only  16.  From  my  grand- 
parents she  learned  about  freedom,  so  as 
a  little  girl,  she  Joined  the  Freedom  Fighters, 
fighting  on  the  street  with  machine  guns 
in   the   cold  days  protecting  children   and 
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older  folks  against  the  powerful  Russian 
tanks.  These  young  people,  like  my  mother, 
with  their  strong  beliefs  succeeded  and  Hun- 
gary was  free  again.  Only  12  days  they  were 
free.  On  Nov.  4,  1956,  this  little  proud  Nation 
(10  million  people)  had  to  face  the  Com- 
munist tanks  and  army.  Half  a  million  peo- 
ple, young  and  old  lost  their  lives  for  their 
country  and  for  freedom. 

Over  50,000  Freedom  Fighters  were  packed 
in  box  cars  and  shipped  to  Russia  as  POWs. 
Today  in  1973  they  are  stUl  there.  Many 
people  were  Involved  in  this  fight  for  freedom 
and  couldn't  escape  to  the  West.  Some  56,000 
were  sentenced  and  hanged  In  political 
prisons.  From  the  age  of  16  the  Communist 
government  was  waiting  until  these  young- 
sters became  legal  age  to  be  hanged,  at  18. 
My  father  told  me  that  at  the  church  where 
my  brother,  sister  and  I  were  christened  to 
Zroebllng,  there  was  a  Hungarian  priest  who 
went  to  the  United  Nations  to  offer  his  own 
life  to  the  Russians  for  the  exchange  of  these 
18  year  old  boys. 

My  mother  was  lucky  because,  after  she 
was  captured  by  the  Russians,  she  escaped 
and  fled  to  the  West,  hiding,  marching 
through  the  winter  nights  untu,  with  others, 
she  reached  Vienna,  Austria. 

My  father  was  a  fighter  pilot  during  the 
Second  World  War  fighting  on  the  Russian 
front  as  a  lieutenant.  In  1945  his  fignter 
wing  was  stationed  in  Austria.  On  Ma>  10 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  took  over  his  fighter  wing, 
and  he  was  released  with  many  others  to 
go  back  to  Hungary,  because  the  war  was 
over.  On  their  way  the  Russians  took  them 
and.  In  guarded  sealed  box  cars,  took  them 
through  Hungary,  Romania  and  Into  Russia 
as  POWs.  Here  he  worked  as  a  slave  for 
bread  and  soup  every  day  10  hours  to 
freezing,  sometimes  10  or  20  below  zero 
temperatures.  My  grandmother  did  not 
know  where  he  was  or  even  if  he  was  alive 
for  four  years. 

At  the  end  of  1948  he  was  released  back  to 
his  country. 

In  1949  on  the  new  national  elections 
with  Russian  pressure  the  Communists  took 
over.  My  father  did  not  like  the  godless  and 
inhuman  situation.  His  father  was  a  mavor 
of  a  city  just  like  our  town  in  Oaklvn.  His 
mother  was  a  principal  of  a  hieh  "school. 
Because  the  family  lived  religiously  and  in 
wealth,  they  became  the  worst  and  strong- 
est  enemy   of   the    Communist   regime. 

After  n:y  grandparents  lost  their  position 
and  everything  was  taken  away  from  them, 
my  father  and  my  uncle  went  "underground 
to  fight  against  the  unbearable  conditions. 
They  Joined  a  wing  movement  for  freedom 
which  was  a  side  organization  from  Cardtoal 
Mlndszenty,  who  was  already  sentenced  for 
life.  In  1952  my  father  and  mv  uncle's 
t:roup  was  captured  by  the  AVO  (secret 
police)  after  Informers  turned  them  In.  The 
same  Judge  who  sentenced  Cau-dlnal  Mtod- 
szenty  and  the  same  prosecutor  was  asking 
the  Jury  to  hang  my  father,  mv  uncle  and 
three  others.  A  year  later  they  were  sent  to 
a  political  prison  camp  In  a  coal  mine  with 
hard  labor  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

On  Oct.  27,  1956,  after  a  four  dav  hunger 
strike  down  in  the  coal  mines,  the  revolu- 
tionary Hungarian  Government  freed  mv 
father  and  my  uncle  and  manv  thousand's 
of  political  prisoners.  After  that  thev  Jotoed 
the  Freedom  Fighters  to  keep  and  secure 
freedom  for  Hungary.  On  one  occaclon  mv 
father  was  standing  in  an  alley  and  when 
he  looked  back,  saw  this  little  blond  girl 
with  a  runny  nose  and  a  machtoegun  in  her 
hand  which  was  red  from  the  extreme  cold. 
He  was  32  and  he  was  very  much  Impressed 
with  this  scene  to  see  people  so  young  fight- 
ing and  risking  their  lives  for  their  freedom. 
He  never  forgot  the  face  of  this  little  16- 
year-old  plrl. 

After  the  Russian  tanks  ran  down  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  my  father  with  many 
others  left  their  country  to  go  to  the  West. 
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God's  ways  are  unpredlcable.  My  mother 
and  my  father  after  fleeing  their  country 
had  new  dreams. 

In  Austria  they  met  accidentally  again. 
My  father  remembered  the  little  girl  in  the 
alley.  So  living  and  waiting  In  the  same 
convent  for  the  big  Journey  to  America,  they 
had  plans  for  the  new  life  to  this  beautiful 
Promised  Land.  In  Camp  Kilmer  without 
money,  without  even  a  wedding  band,  they 
got  married  In  a  little  chapel  by  a  Hun- 
garian priest.  Father  Forro. 

To  make  me  understand  my  father  and 
my  mother  told  me  this  true  story  and  when 
they  were  telling  me  I  could  see  tears  in 
their  eyes.  This  Is  Just  two  persons'  story 
about  the  way  this  beautiful  country  was 
and  Is.  In  16  years  my  parents  bought  a 
home,  a  restaurant,  three  apartments. 

They  have  five  children.  Their  children 
are  raised  and  taught  at  home,  and  In  our 
school,  religiously,  with  love  and  respect  for 
America  where  freedom  succeeds  so  beauti- 
fully. 

People,  lUre  my  parents,  could  lose  every- 
thing except  their  love  and  their  memories. 
They  gave  up  all  this,  because  they  found  a 
spot  on  the  globe  where  there  Is  happiness, 
Justice,  and  freedom. 


DISTRICT   COURT   DECISIONS 
AFFECTING  THE  OEO 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  President's  de- 
cision to  delegate  or  transfer  into  Cabi- 
net departments  most  of  the  antipoverty 
activities  now  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  to  phase  out 
the  community  action  program. 

Local  2677  of  the  AFGE  brought  suit 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  in  Wash- 
ington to  prevent  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  OEO  from  carrying  out  this  decision. 
I  recently  asked  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  OEO.  Mr.  Alan  MacKay 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  decision  in 
this  case.  It  Is  his  opinion  that  the  deci- 
sion may  have  restricted  the  delegatory 
powers  of  the  Acting  E)lrector  very  little. 
It  does  prevent  OEO  from  awarding 
grants  for  "phasing  out"  certain  opera- 
tions. The  delegation  of  programs  ap- 
parently can  continue  as  long  as  they  are 
not  meant  to  bring  about  the  abolition 
of  the  OEO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  analysis  of 
Judge  Jones'  decision  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  and  an  analysis  of  a  re- 
lated case  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois.  Eastern 
Division. 

The  analysis  follow : 
Analysis  of  Tin:  Decision  of  Judge  Jones' 

OP  THE  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia,  in  Local  2577,  et  al.  vs.  Howard 

Phillips 

Facts:  This  was  a  consolidated  action 
brought  against  OEO  by  several  classes  of 
persons.  The  facts  are  substantially  the  same 
as  recited  In  the  analysis  of  Judge  Parson's 
decision  in  National  Council  of  Locals  vs. 
OEO.  which  was  furnished  in  a  separate 
document. 

Issues:  (a)  Does  the  earmark  of  Section  221 
funds  for  FY  73  coupled  with  the  antl-dele- 
patlon  provisions  for  the  Section  221  func- 
tions make  It  Ulegal  for  the  Director  to  termi- 
nate funding  of  CAAs? 

<h>    Do  the  actions  concerning  the  CAAs 
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require  submission  of  an  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  to  the  Congress? 

(c)  Does  failure  to  follow  the  notice  re- 
quirement of  Section  623  of  the  EOA  Invali- 
date Issuances  published  without  compliance 
with  this  requirement? 

Discussion:  A.  Termination  of  CAA  fund- 
ing violates  the  EOA. 

The  Court  cites  certain  actions  of  the  Di- 
rector following  the  announcement  of  the 
President's  budget  on  January  29.  1972,  as 
being  controlling  on  this  issue:  1)  He  had 
Issued  a  generally  worded  letter  to  5  221 
grantees  (mainly  consisting  of  CAAs)  that  no 
221  funds  would  be  available  after  June  30, 
1973  and  that  grantees  due  for  funding  In 
FY  74  should  begin  phase  out;  and  that 
grantees  due  for  funding  before  June  30, 
1973  would  receive  up  to  6  months  phase  out 
grants. 

The  Court  placed  great  weight  upon  an 
OEO  Instruction  Issued  March  15,  1973  which 
explicitly  set  out  the  procedures  for  phase 
out  activities.  The  Court  noted  that  the  In- 
struction required  the  submission  of  phase 
out  plans,  prohibited  no-cost  extensions  of 
grants  even  If  funds  remained  unexpended  at 
the  end  of  the  funding  period,  and  also  re- 
quired that  once  the  phase  out  period  com- 
menced. Section  221  funds  only  could  be  used 
for  phase  out  purposes.  The  Court  viewed 
these  procedures  as  constituting  the  termi- 
nation of  the  CAA  function  of  OEO  and  that 
CAAs  were  required  to  use  Section  221  funds 
for  phase  out  of  their  programs  rather  than 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Section  221. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  Court  failed 
to  discuss  other  portions  of  the  Instruction 
In  question  which  permitted  grantees  to  uti- 
lize Section  221  funds  for  program  purposes 
and  which  did  not  require  phase  out  where 
grantees  were  able  to  demonstrate  that  there 
existed  a  commitment  to  continue  oF>eratlons 
In  FY  74  through  non-OEO  funding  sources. 

In  concluding  that  the  CAA  function  was 
being  terminated  during  FY  73,  the  Court 
specifically  found  that  OEO  had  an  obi  lega- 
tion to  continue  Section  221  programs 
through  FY  73.  The  Court  based  this  finding 
on  the  multi-year  authorization  for  Section 
221  funding,  the  Congressional  extension  for 
two  years  of  the  duration  of  OEO  programs 
authority  and  the  earmarking  of  $328.9  mil- 
lion for  Section  221.  The  Court  rejected  the 
Government's  arguments  to  the  effect  that 
fl)  It  was  the  Director's  duty  to  terminate 
the  agency's  functions  once  he  knew  that 
FY  74  funds  were  proposed  for  the  agency  In 
order  to  effect  the  least  waste  of  funds:  (2) 
the  Director  has  a  responsibility  to  Insure 
the  fiscal  Integrity  of  CAAs  and  therefore  It 
was  his  responsibility  to  determine  that  Sec- 
tion 221  funds  could  be  spent  In  a  more  fis- 
cally responsible  manner  by  orderly  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  the  agency  rather  than  keep- 
ing Section  221  programs  functioning  where 
there  was  no  basis  to  believe  that  a  commit- 
ment existed  for  continued  funding  of  such 
programs  In  FY  74  through  non-OEO  fund- 
ing sources:  and.  (3)  that  If  the  Director  did 
not  embark  upon  the  course  of  action  pro- 
vided for  In  Issuances  he  published  since 
January  29.  1973  calling  for  the  orderly 
phase  out  of  CAAs  there  wovild  be  financial 
havoc  In  the  communities  because  grantees 
having  fully  expended  FY  73  funds  for  pro- 
gram purposes  would  have  no  funds  remain- 
ing to  cover  Its  liabilities  should  no  FY  74 
funds  be  appropriated. 

B.  The  termination  of  CAA  funding  vio- 
lated the  Executive  Reorganization  Act. 

The  Court  noted  that  Its  finding  that  the 
Director  had  terminated  the  Section  221 
function  tn  FY  73  also  constituted  an  inde- 
pendent violation  of  the  law  in  that  the  ter- 
mination of  the  function  required  Congres- 
sional submission  pursuant  to  the  Executive 
Reoreanlzation  Act.  That  Act,  at  Section  903 
(aW2)  of  Title  5.  provides  that  "the  aboli- 
tion of  all  or  a  part  of  the  functions  of  an 
agency"  shall  be  carried  out  through  the 
provisions  of   the   Executive   Reorganization 
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Act.  The  Court,  having  fotind  that  the  use 
of  Section  221  funds  for  phase  out  purposes 
and  the  prohibition  of  their  US2  for  any 
other  purpose,  concluded  that  the  Section 
221  function  had  already  been  abolished.  The 
Court  failed  to  note,  however,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  CAAs  would  continue  (unction- 
mg  with  FY  73  funds  into  FY  74  and  that 
the  abolition  of  the  function  would  not  have 
occurred  until  FY  74  when  and  if  funds  were 
not  appropriated  for  Section  221  programs. 
The  Court  also  failed  to  observe  that  the  only 
Section  221  function.  In  fact.  Is  the  funcilon 
of  makmg  grants  to  CAAs  for  local  Initiative 
purposes.  That  function  was  not  being  abol- 
ished In  FY  73  as  Section  221  funds  were 
to  be  obligated  through  June  30,  1973. 

C.  OEO'8  failure  to  publish  regulations  as 
required  by  Section  623  of  the  EOA  unlaw- 
ful. 

Section  623  of  the  EOA  provides  that  all 
regulations  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  at  least  30  days  prior  to  their  ef- 
fective date.  The  Government  contended  that 
even  though  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  with 
the  publication  requirement  of  Section  623, 
It  does  not  render  Illegal  the  regulations  so 
Issued.  The  Government  argued  that  Section 
623  merely  Is  a  device  by  which  Congress  de- 
sired to  be  Informed  of  the  requirements  be- 
ing Imposed  on  grantees  and  that  such  notice 
was  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the  legality 
of  regulations  Issued.  The  Government  fur- 
ther contended  that  genutae  emergencies  ex- 
isted as  to  the  Immediate  Issuance  of  these 
regulations  and  delay  of  30  days  would  have 
severely  hampered  the  Director's  ability  to 
carry  out  the  administration  of  OEO  pro- 
grams. Lastly,  the  Government  urged  that 
when  Congress  desired  to  impose  a  restrlc 
tlon  on  the  effective  date  of  regulations.  It 
stated  so  far  more  clearly  that  it  did  In  Sec- 
tion 623.  As  an  example,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968  provided  that  no 
regulation  "shall  take  effect"  until  30  days 
after  publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Such  language  Is  substantially  clearer  than 
the  language  In  Section  623. 

The  Court  having  considered  these  Issues 
determtaed  that  Section  623  does  not  provide 
for  any  contingencies  and  makes  a  clear  re- 
quirement that  all  regulations  shall  be  pub- 
lished 30  days  prior  to  the  effective  date.  The 
Court  construed  such  a  requirement  to  mean 
that  OEO  regulations  would  not  be  effective 
until  30  days  after  publication.  Accordingly, 
the  Court  held  that  as  to  regulations  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  they  would  be 
effective  30  days  after  pubUcation  provided 
that  they  were  not  held  to  be  illegal  by  virtue 
of  the  Court's  decision. 

Based  upon  the  several  foregoing  holdings, 
the  Court  granted  plaintiff's  motions  for 
summary  Judgment  thereby  declaring  illegal 
all  regulations  and  other  communications 
providing  for  or  intending  to  accomplish  the 
termination  of  OEO  or  of  the  termination  or 
functioning  of  community  action  agencies. 
The  Court  further  ordered  that  the  Director 
or  any  person  acting  in  concert  with  him  is 
enjoined  from  Implementing  any  regulation 
published  or  otherwise  communicated  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Court's  order. 

Analysis  op  Judge  Parson's  Decision  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  op  Illinois,  Eastern  Division 
Pacts:  On  January  29,  1973.  the  Presidpnt 
submitted  his  Budget  to  the  Congress,  which 
among  other  things,  called  for  the  deleentlon 
of  several  OEO  programs  to  other  Federal 
agencies  and  a  zero  request  for  FY  1974  funds 
for  C.^As  and  OEO  as  an  agency.  As  a  result 
of  these  and  other  budget  initiatives,  and 
In  anticipation  of  the  effect  that  these  Ini- 
tiatives would  have  on  1974  activities,  the 
Acting  Director  of  OEO  undertook  several 
actions:  (1)  He  publicly  notified  CAAs  of 
the  budget  decisions,  established  phase-out 
procedures,  and  gave  6  month  grants  to  all 
grantees   coming   due  for  funding  between 
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January  29,  1973,  and  June  30,  1973;  (2)  be 
Instituted  reductlon-ln-force  proceedings 
with  respect  to  OEO  Regional  Office  em- 
plovecs:  and  (3)  he  Instituted  actions  to 
effect  delegations  of  authority. 

These  actions  by  the  Acting  Director 
prompted  the  Instant  motion  for  preliminary 
injunction. 

Issue:  Were  the  actions  taken  by  the  Act- 
ing Director  within  the  Executive  Branch's 
constitutional  authority  to  execute  the  laws 
or  did  those  actions  constitute  legislating? 

Holding:  OEO  exercised  reasonable  dis- 
cretion and.  thus,  did  not  engage  in  unlaw- 
ful or  illegal  acts  in  carrying  out  the  FY  1973 
Budget  decisions  affecting  OEO. 

Discussion:  The  first  question  {xtsed  Is 
whether  the  OEO's  Memorandum  of  January 
29,  1973.  Informing  CAAs  of  the  Budget  de- 
cisions and  setting  out  activities  to  assure 
orderly  phase-out  violates  Section  3(c)  (2)  of 
the  EOA  Amendments  of  1972.  authorizing 
the  sum  of  $328,900,000  to  be  reserved  and 
made  available  under  Section  221.  The  Court 
held  that  (1)  even  though  there  is  an  au- 
thorization for  FY  73  and  74,  until  Congress 
appropriates  funds  for  FY  74,  OEO  is  under 
no  obligation  to  carry  out  programs;  and  (2) 
that  the  Court  wUl  wait  until  the  end  of  FY 
73  to  decide  whether  OEO  reserved  and  made 
available  the  full  earmarked  amount  for 
Section  221  (the  Court  equates,  without  ex- 
planation, "reserve  and  make  available,"  the 
language  of  Section  3(c)(2)  with  "reserve, 
make  available,  obligate  and  expend,"  the  lat- 
ter two  words  not  being  in  Section  3(c)  (2) ) . 

The  second  question  posed  was  whether 
the  proposed  delegations  of  on-going  OEO 
programs  must  be  accomplished  under  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Act:  The  Cotirt 
found  that  Section  602(d)  permitted  the 
planned  delegations  without  resort  to  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Act.  In  effect,  the 
Court  concluded  that  the  President  was 
empowered  with  two  methods  for  moving 
OEO  programs  to  other  Departments — 
through  a  delegation  of  authority  under  Sec- 
tion 602(d);  or  as  a  reorganization  ptirsuant 
to  the  Executive  Reorganization  Act  and 
Section  601(b)  of  the  EOA.  The  Court,  of 
course,  also  observed  that  Section  221  fimc- 
tlons,  legal  services  and  economic  develop- 
ment could  not  be  delegated  under  Section 
602(d).  Moreover,  the  Court  noted  that  any 
functional  discontinuance  of  these  three 
programs  before  the  end  of  FY  73  would  be 
inappropriate. 

The  third  question  concerned  the  legality 
of  OEO  instructions  Issued  without  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  30  days  l)efore 
their  effective  date.  The  Court  held  that 
where  good  cause  is  shown.  OEO  could  Justify 
failure  to  publish  In  the  Federal  Register. 
However,  the  Court  found  no  evidence  of 
good  cause  for  faiimg  to  comply  with  Sec- 
tion 623. 

The  ultimate  question  Is  whether  CAA 
funding  under  Section  221  will  be  discon- 
tinued prior  to  the  end  of  FY  73.  Key  to  the 
resolution  of  this  question  was  the  affidavit 
and  testimony  of  an  OEO  official.  (This  testi- 
mony was  not  before  Judge  Jones  of  the  D.C. 
District  Court.)  By  virtue  of  this  testimony 
and  other  factors,  the  Court  concluded  that 
CAAs  due  for  funding  before  7/1/73  were 
being  funded  for  6  months,  and  that 
grantees  who  had  no  assurance  of  other  than 
OEO  funds  were  required  to  phase-out  of 
business  In  order  to  insure  fiscal  and  prop- 
erty accountability. 

In  light  of  these  fundings,  the  Court  held 
that  nothing  in  the  law  prohibits  the  Act- 
ing Director,  in  his  discretion,  from  spending 
funds  for  administrative  purposes  such  as 
phase-out.  It  further  held  that  it  did  not 
abuse  discretion  to  advise  CAAs  of  the  budget 
decisions  or  that  they  were  expected  to  meet 
their  financial  and  property  obligations  to 
their  employees  and  creditors  and  to  OEO 
conclusive. 
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MR.  PATRICK  BUCHANAN  ON  DRAFT 
DODGERS 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time 
in  our  history,  even  after  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  have  we  sought  to  grant  a  general 
amnesty  in  such  close  proximity  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  war.  And  I  question  the 
prudence  of  those  who  seek  a  general  de- 
cree now.  The  hardships  and  sacrifices 
which  were  made  by  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  their  families,  I  feel,  make  the  pres- 
ent debate  on  amnesty  very  question- 
able. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Alternative,  Mr.  Pdtrlck  Buchanan 
offers  some  more  pertinent  points  which, 
I  believe,  indicate  why  a  general  amnesty 
should  not  be  rushed  through  Congress: 

A  Question  op  Numbers 
(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 

On  December  14,  1971,  introducing  his 
"Amnesty  Act  of  1972,"  Senator  Taft  ob- 
served. ".  .  .  estimates  of  the  number  of 
young  Americans  living  In  exile  range  as 
high  as  70,000."  Therein  lies  a  tale. 

Within  72  hours,  Shana  Alexander  of  CBS's 
Spectrum  had  checked  Taft's  highest  esti- 
mate and  fotind  It  low,  and  ascertained  the 
motives  of  the  entire  runaway  army.  "Over 
70,000  of  these  young  men  are  now  sitting 
in  exUe  or  In  prison,"  she  stated,  "because  of 
their  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

Clearly,  the  situation  called  for  a  mani- 
festo. On  January  1,  1972,  sixteen  worthies, 
anchored  by  the  indefatigable  Joe  Rauh,  is- 
sued a  call  for  blanket  amnesty:  "There  are 
at  least  70,000  and  some  say  as  many  as 
100,000  young  American  men  In  Canada,  men 
who  have  quit  the  military  or  refused  the 
draft  .  .  .  We  say:  Let  them  go  and  let  their 
records  be  made  clean."  The  next  morning  in 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  Max  Lemer,  a  Jour- 
nalist of  great  probity,  redeployed  the  70,000- 
man  army  somewhat,  declaring,  "There  are 
15, OCX)  exiles  in  Canada,  some  55,000  In  other 
countries." 

By  January  11,  however.  The  New  York 
Times'  man  in  Ottawa,  Jay  Walz,  had  located 
the  hordes.  "As  many  as  40,000  exiles  .  .  . 
are  in  Toronto,  the  favorite  haven,  and  some 
10,000  may  be  in  Montreal,"  he  stated,  noting 
of  their  employment  status.  "Many  others 
of  the  50,000  to  70.000  draft  reslsters  In  Can- 
ada are  not  fortunate  where  Jobs  are  con- 
cerned." 

So  It  went  through  1972  and  throughout 
the  U.S.  media. 

By  early  February  of  1973,  Fred  Barnes  of 
the  Washington  Star  was  declaring  categori- 
cally. "There  are  about  60,000  to  100,000  draft 
■*  evaders  In  exile  from  the  United  States":  and 
Newsday  was  announcing,  in  a  lead  editorial, 
"There  are  perhaps  100.000  young  men  who 
are  in  exile  either  because  they  fled  the 
country  to  avoid  the  draft  or  because  they 
deserted  while  In  the  military  to  avoid  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam." 

What  are  the  facts?  Well,  the  fact  is  that 
the  U.S.  government  places  the  figure  of  veri- 
fied deserters  and  draft  dodgers  in  Canada  at 
Just  under  4.000.  Outside  Canada  and  the 
United  States  It  estimates  an  additional 
1.200.  Of  the  2,533  "deserters  at  large"  outside 
the  United  States,  the  Pentagon  places  about 
1.800  plus  In  Canada,  while  of  the  2.400 
"fugitives"  from  draft  law  indictments,  the 
Selective  Service  plEices  Just  under  2,000  with 
our  neighbor  to  the  North. 

Official  Canadian  statistics  do  not  con- 
tradict U.S.  government  estimates.  Between 
1960  and   1964.  before  Vietnam  became  an 
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American  war,  roughly  1,300  U.S.  males  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  29  annually  be- 
came "landed  Immigrants"  m  Canada.  If  one 
concedes  that  every  single  American  male, 
over  14  and  under  30 — above  that  annual 
average — who  became  a  "landed  Immigrant" 
In  Canada  between  January  1965  and  Jan- 
uary 1972  was  either  a  draft  dodger  or  a 
deserter — an  obvious  impossibility — even 
then  the  official  total  for  all  of  Canada 
could  have  come  to  no  more  than  17.000  at 
the  very  time  Mr.  Walz  located  40,000  In 
Toronto  alone. 

What  about  the  "55,000  In  other  countries" 
friend  Lemer  was  concerned  with?  Well,  the 
second  most  popular  sanctuary  for  the  "over 
the  hill"  army  has  been  Sweden.  On  that 
situation,  Haynes  Johnson  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  reported  two  weeks  ago:  "Sweden 
generally  believed  to  have  the  next  (sifter 
Canada)  largest  number  of  American  desert- 
ers or  war  reslsters,  does  maintain  an  offi- 
cial count  of  deserters.  A  count  made  last 
fall  said  there  were  602  deserters  in  Sweden." 
This  squares  with  official  U.S.  figures.  The 
military  places  237  "deserters  at  large"  in 
Sweden:  the  Selective  Service  puts  there  the 
"bulk"  of  the  roughly  450  "fugitives"  outside 
the  Umted  States  and  Canada. 

To  hell  with  the  totals,  we  are  told,  the 
young  men  who  fied  to  Canada  and  Sweden 
"rather  than  fight  In  this  Immoral  war"  are 
still,  In  Milton  Vlorsfs  phrase,  "the  cruar- 
dlans  of  the  national  conscience."  Thanks 
to  the  statlstlc-mlndedness  of  Mr.  Palme's 
regime  and  the  enterprise  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  we  have  an  Idea  what  the  Stock- 
holm crowd  Is  up  to  when  not  guarding 
the  national  conscience.  Quoting  Swedish 
Director  of  Immigration.  William  Leth,  last 
November  Hugh  Wyatt  of  the  News  wrote: 
"He  (Leth)  said  that  from  1967  to  1970.  of 
the  585  Americans  allowed  to  enter  the  coun- 
try, 110  were  Involved  In  major  crimes,  citing 
the  following:  36  thefts,  seven  robberies;  49 
drug-related  cases  Including  pushing  .  .  . 
Leth  said  that  52  deserters  were  Jailed  but 
declined  to  say  how  many  are  still  there. 
Nearly  thirty  persons  have  been  deported." 

That's  quite  a  performance. 

What  Mr.  Leth  is  telling  us  in  a  nice 
way  Is  that  in  one  three-year  period,  20 
percent  of  our  Stockholm  brigade  was  in- 
volved in  major  crimes;  10  percent  Jailed,  and 
6  percent  deported.  Those  statistics  seem  not 
only  a  trlfie  high  for:  "guardians  of  the  na- 
tional conscience";  they  would  have  been 
considered  an  embarrassment  by  Crazy  Joe 
Gallo  and  the  Brooklyn  Mafia. 

What  do  these  statistics  say?  This,  I  think. 
First,  7.000  to  10,000  seems  a  more  honest. 
Justifiable  estimate  of  the  actual  Canadian 
contingent  of  draft  dodgers  and  deserters 
than  the  70,000  to  100,000  we  have  been  con- 
stantly fed.  Secondly,  that,  because  of  an 
Ideological  bias,  otherwise  competent  Ameri- 
can newsmen  have  engaged  in  Inexcusably 
sloppy  Journalism,  swallowing  whole  without 
Inspection  bogus  statistics  fed  them  by 
Canadian  based  antiwar  groups — when  a  few 
phone  calls  and  a  little  arithmetic  would 
have  shown  the  number  almost  certainly 
outlandish.  Third,  that  for  two  years  some 
of  the  nation's  principal  news  organizations 
have  thus  grossly  misled  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  they 
confront  In  the  matter  of  amnesty  for  run- 
aways. Fourth,  that  some  U.S.  JournalUts  and 
politicians  have  been  characterizing  as  the 
"best  of  our  younger  generation"  and  the 
"guardians  of  the  national  conscience"  a 
collection  of  draft  dodgers  and  deserters 
whose  statistical  profile  and  performance 
In  exile  show  them  to  contain  more  than 
the  customary  complement  of  malingerers, 
opportunists,  criminals,  and  cowards. 

This  Is  especially  manifest  after  watching 
the  genuine  heroes  of  our  age  and  time  de- 
bark at  Clark  Field.  To  hear  the  boys  who 
ran  awav  to  Toronto  and  Montreal  and  Stock- 
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holm    lionized    as    "moral    heroes"    Is — ob- 
scene. 


DRUGS  IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF    NEW    YOEK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
compelling  problems  that  continues  to 
face  the  great  city  of  New  York  is  nar- 
cotics addiction  and  abuse. 

After  much  publicity,  discussion  and 
decisive  actions,  inroads  are  finally  be- 
ing made  in  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  drug  users,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  nonaddicted  pushers. 

I  fervently  hope  that  a  moral  and  fis- 
cal commitment  is  made  by  New  Yorkers 
and  New  York  officials  to  continue  an 
all-out  war  against  dangerous  drugs 
imtil  naixotics  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
no  longer  plague  our  city  and  our 
neighbors. 

In  this  election  year,  when  we  in  New 
York  will  choose  our  leadership  for  the 
next  4  years,  it  is  indeed  commendable 
that  the  New  York  Post  seeks  to  inform 
and  educate  Nev;  Yorkers  on  the  state  of 
the  city,  so  that  an  intelligent  and 
proper  vote  can  be  cast  for  our  next 
mayor. 

I  now  submit  the  Post  article  on  drugs 
for  the  collective  attention  of  this  body: 
The  State  of  the  City — Ahtici-e  I:  Drugs 
(By  RoberikBazell) 

Q.  Is  New  York's  drug  problem  continuing 
to  worsen? 

A.  A  number  of  signs  over  the  past  year 
have  indicated  that  heroin  addiction  and 
drug-related  crime,  though  still  serious  and 
wide-spread  problems,  have  begun  to  ease 
off.  At  the  same  time,  abuse  of  plUs,  cocaine, 
methadone,  alcohol,  and  a  variety  of  other 
drugs  is  Increasingly  common. 

Q.  What  are  the  signs  that  the  heroin 
problem  Is  letting  up? 

A.  Police  statistics  Indicate  a  decline  of 
of  the  crimes  usually  attributed  to  addicts 
about  15  per  cent  over  last  year  In  reports 
desperate  for  a  fi.x — apartment  break-Ins, 
shoplifting,  and  other  varieties  of  theft  and 
burglary.  The  Incidence  of  street  muggings 
has  also  fallen,  though  not  as  sharply. 

The  number  of  narcotic-related  deaths, 
long  taken  as  the  grhn  measure  of  heroin 
use.  has  faUen  sharply.  In  March  of  this  year, 
for  example,  the  Chief  Medical  Examiner's 
office  reported  41  such  deaths  here  compared 
to  94  In  March.  1972.  The  Incidence  of  hepa- 
titis caused  by  addicts'  dirty  needles  has 
also  fallen  sharply. 

Perhaps  most  significant,  residents  and 
community  workers  In  several  formerly  drug- 
Infested  neighborhoods  report  that  young- 
sters are  not  turning  to  heroin  as  readily 
as  In  past  years  and,  they  say,  there  are 
fewer  Junkies  to  be  seen  In  the  streets. 

When  a  policeman  nabs  a  criminal  sus- 
pect these  days,  the  suspect  Is  less  likely 
to  be  an  addict  than  he  would  have  been  a 
year  or  two  ago.  A  study  by  the  city  Health 
Services  Administration  revealed  that  the 
proportion  of  addicts  among  all  suspects 
admitted  to  city  prisons  Is  now  about  25 
per  cent  compared  to  about  45  per  cent  last 
year  and  around  60  per  cent  in  1971. 

Q.  This  would  Imply  that  less  crime  Is 
being  committed  by  addicts.  Why  hasn't 
the  crime  level  fallen  even  ftirther? 

A.  Many  authorities  now  believe  that  the 
widely  touted  link  between  crime  and  addle- 
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tlon  has  been  exaggerated.  An  end  to  the 
heroin  problem  will  not  likely  cut  crime 
sharply,  particularly  violent  crime,  which 
has  t)een  on  the  rise. 

Q.  How  will  Gov.  Rockefeller's  new,  tough 
drug  law  affect  the  drive  against  pushers? 

A.  Judges,  police,  and  district  attorneys 
mostly  opposed  the  bill,  even  In  the  modi- 
fied form  which  the  Legislature  Is  about 
to  enact.  Law  enforcement  officials  fear 
the  new  law  will  clog  the  courts  and  actu- 
ally retard  their  efforts  to  apprehend  ma- 
jor traffickers.  The  focus  they  say,  will 
shift  to  harsh  treatment  of  the  street-level 
addict-pusher  leaving  the  significant  flow 
of  drugs  uninterrupted.  The  law  wUl  pro- 
vide mandatory  minimum  sentences  for 
selling  even  the  smallest  amounts  of  heroin, 
cocaine,  or  LSD  along  with  sharp  restric- 
tions on  "plea  bargaining." 

Q.  Why,  after  years  of  the  heroin  epi- 
demic seeming  to  defy  solution,  do  we  see 
a  sudden  improveaient? 

A.  Many  factors  are  Involved.  Teachers 
and  counselors  at  ghetto  schools  say  young- 
sters who  have  grown  up  amid  heroin-caused 
misery  are  conditioned  against  the  drug — 
"smack  Isn't  cocl  anymore." 

Another  crucial  element  was  a  decision 
by  the  Lindsay  administration  three  years 
ago  to  drop  Its  opposition  to  methadone 
maintenance  treatment  and  support  large- 
scale  use  of  the  heroin  substitute. 

At  the  same  time,  successful  efforts  by 
law  enforcement  agencies,  particularly  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  have  cut  sharply  Into  the  supply 
available  heroin. 

Since  last  summer  heroin  has  remained 
virtually  unavailable  In  some  neighborhoods 
where  It  had  been  sold  freely,  and  even 
where  bags  can  now  be  purchased  the  heroin 
content  Is  often  dilluted  far  below  the  pre- 
vious level. 

Q.  What  kept  narcotics  agents  from  at- 
tacking the  heroin  supply  successfully  before 
now? 

A.  Last  April  16  police  and  federal  agents 
rounded  up  some  80  alleged  drug  dealers, 
most  of  them  working  from  Plesant  Av.  In 
East  Harlem.  The  arrests,  police  said,  marked 
a  major  victory  In  the  heroin  war  since  the 
group  was  capable  of  selling  more  than  200 
pounds  of  heroin  a  week  (enougli  to  satisfy 
thousands  of  addicts) . 

The  Plesant  Av.  operation  had  been  well 
known  for  years  to  many  people  familiar 
with  the  city's  heroin  distribution  network. 
In  fact.  In  1967  Police  Sgt.  David  Durk, 
whose  revelations  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Knapp  Commission,  had  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  get  the  police  to  move  against 
the  pushers. 

One  can  only  surmise  why  the  police  failed 
to  act  until  now.  But  the  theft  of  the  "French 
Connection"  heroin,  millions  of  dollars  worth, 
from  police  headquarters,  was.  according  to 
police  sources,  the  most  astounding  example 
of  massive  corruption  that  had  Infected  the 
department's  antl-narcotlcs  operations.  Fed- 
eral authorities  had  their  own  corruption 
problems — In  1967  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  was  totally  shaken  up 
and  one  of  the  agents  flred  at  the  time. 
Francis  Waters,  also  part  of  the  French  Con- 
nection case,  was  later  arrested  on  charges  of 
selling  heroin.  The  case  Is  stlU  pending. 

Sources  report  that  the  corruption  has 
been  rooted  out  (often  with  the  result  that 
sometimes  Inept  but  honest  officers  are  as- 
signed to  narcotics  cases),  and  the  April  16 
raids  can  be  seen  as  evidence.  The  raids  also 
demonstrate  a  drop  In  the  Inter-servlce  ri- 
valry that  has  plagued  many  past  Investi- 
gations. 

Besides  an  easing  of  the  problems,  both  the 
city  and  the  Nixon  Administration  have  In- 
creased the  funds  and  facilities  available  for 
drug  law  enforcement. 

Q.  In  the  courts,  aren't  drug  pushers  often 
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let  off  with  a  slap  on  the  band  or  short  jail 
terra? 

A.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  fed- 
eral government  gave  the  city  a  $10  million 
grant  to  set  up  a  special  section  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  handle  nothing  but  narcotics 
cases.  Also  Included  were  funds  for  a  clty- 
wlde  narcotics  district  attorney,  a  position 
now  held  by  FYank  J.  Rogers,  who  can  Insti- 
gate cases  and  prosecute  In  all  five  boroughs. 

The  arrangement  was  Intended  to  coordi- 
nate prosecution  and  allow  a  more  efficient 
drive  against  high-level  dealers.  Despite  some 
notable  exceptions,  the  courts  have  spent 
most  of  their  time  handing  out  erratic  sen- 
tences to  low-level  dealers,  and  drug  law  en- 
forcement Is  anything  but  coordinated. 

One  of  the  problems  has  been  that  the 
regular  D.As,  particularly  Brooklyn's  Eugene 
Gold,  have  balked  at  the  notion  of  turning 
over  significant  drug  cases,  which  often  carry 
favorable  publicity.  A  recent  state  report  on 
the  new  narcotics  courts  charged  that  the 
D.\s  use  the  courts  as  a  "dumping  ground" 
for  their  "older,  weaker,  and  less  serious" 
narcotics  cases. 

In  addition,  appointments  to  the  new 
courts  were  used  as  political  patronage,  and 
many  of  the  judges  were  assigned  from  the 
civil  courts  with  little  experience  In  the 
complexities  of  the  laws  governing  narcotics 
cases.  Court  observers  say  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  a  high  rate  of  acquittal  at  trials 
in  the  new  courts  and  for  sentences  that  for 
the  same  crime  have  varied  from  probation 
to  10  years  In  prison. 

Q.  What  has  happened  to  the  thousands 
of  addicts  In  the  face  of  the  heroin  shortage? 

A.  Estimates  of  the  numbers  of  heroin 
users  here  have  traditionally  ranged  between 
100,000  and  300,000  without  anyone  knowing 
the  true  number.  Also  unknown  Is  the  num- 
ber of  addicts  who  were  able  to  stop  taking 
the  drug  without  any  assistance. 

But  many.  If  not  the  majority,  of  the  city's 
addicts  have  turned  to  methadone,  and  the 
heroin  substitute  drug  figures  as  another  of 
the  key  elements  in  the  apparent  reduction 
of  The  city's  heroin  problem. 

Q.  What  Is  methadone? 

A.  It  Is  a  synthetic  medication,  manufac- 
tured In  a  laboratory — as  opposed  to  heroin, 
morphine  and  other  narcotics  that  are  de- 
rived from  extracts  of  the  opium  poppy.  In 
most  of  Its  effects,  methadone  is  virtually 
Indistinguishable  from  heroin.  Both  are 
highly  addictive.  Methadone,  however,  works 
when  taken  by  mouth  and  Its  effect  lasts 
up  to  36  hours,  much  longer  tnan  heroin  or 
other  opiates. 

Q.  Where  do  addicts  obtain  methadone? 

A.  Methadone  maintenance  therapy,  where 
addicts  receive  a  daUy  dose  of  the  heroin 
substitute,  along  with  medical  and  rehabili- 
tative services,  now  constitutes  the  major 
form  of  treating  drug  addicts  here.  More  than 
33,000  addicts  are  now  enrolled  In  methadone 
clinics.  Another  8500  addicts  participate  In 
treatment  programs  that  attempt  to  treat 
the  addiction  without  using  alternate  drugs. 
These  are  mosly  psychologically-oriented 
therapeutic  communities. 

There  Is  also  a  flourishing  market  In 
methadone  that  probably  caters  to  even  more 
addicts  than  legal  treatment  programs. 

Q.  How  do  addicts  get  Into  treatment? 

A.  Often  on  their  own,  through  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  or  by  court  referral  after 
they  are  accused  of  a  crime.  The  city  main- 
tains an  extensive  network  of  detoxification 
centers  where  addicts  can  receive  gradually 
decreasing  doses  of  methadone  until  their 
habit  Is  reduced  to  zero.  Detoxification  pa- 
tients are  urged  to  enroll  In  long-term  treat- 
ment since  without  some  form  of  therapy 
they  usually  go  back  to  heroin. 

The  Health  Services  Administration  also 
mans  a  24  hours-a-day  hotline  (the  phone 
number  Is  226-6900)  to  assist  people  with 
drug  problems  and  refer  them  to  treatment 
If  necessary.  Lately,  the  city  has  sent  vans 
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out  to  some  neighborhoods  in  an  attempt  to 
entice  addicts  Into  programs. 

Q.  Does  methadone  cure  addiction? 

A.  Methadone  satisfies  an  addict's  crav- 
ing for  narcotics  and,  depending  on  the  dose, 
blocks  the  effects  of  heroin  If  the  addict  at- 
tempts shoot  up. 

Methadone  Is  not  a  cure  for  addiction.  But 
when  taking  a  regular,  stable  dose  of  the 
drug  an  addict  usually  feels  few  effects.  In 
a  clli.lc  setting  this  can  mean  the  addict  Is 
amenable  to  counseling  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties. On  the  streets  it  means  fewer  addicts 
are  nodding  off  into  a  heroin  stupor. 

Both  legal  and  Illegal  methadone  (which 
sells  on  the  streets  for  about  $5  for  a  day's 
dose)  are  seen  as  factors  In  the  reduction  of 
addict-related  crime  since  the  drug  elimi- 
nates the  need  to  obtnin  .$30  or  more  a  day 
to  support  a  heroin  habit. 

Q.  Is  methadone  dangerous? 

A.  An  addict's  normal  dose  of  methadone 
can  kill  a  person  who.  unlike  the  addict 
lacks  tc.lernnce  for  a  high  dose  of  narcotics 
About  100  such  deaths,  some  of  them  chU- 
dren  who  accidentally  took  their  parent's 
dose,  occured  here  last  year.  And  for  this 
reason,  police  have  begun  a  campaign  to 
cut  off  black  market  methadone,  much  of 
which  originates  with  patients  In  treatment 
programs  who  sell  part  of  their  dose  and 
with  unscrupulous  doctors  and  clinics  that 
give  the  drug  out  to  virtually  anyone. 

Q.  Why  is  there  disagreement  over  metha- 
done? 

A.  Tlie  debate  over  methadone's  effective- 
ness has  been  continuing  at  a  high-pitched 
emotional  level  since  the  treatment  was 
first  devised  in  19G4.  Some  people  object 
to  giving  an  addictive  drug  In  place  of  an- 
other addictive  drug.  Others  oppose  the  very 
concept  of  thousands  of  addicts,  most  of 
them  black  and  Puerto  Rican,  having  to  come 
to  the  state  for  a  daily   "f-x." 

Studies  have  shown  that  about  80  per 
cent  or  the  addicts  who  start  methadone 
treatment  stay  with  it.  About  40  per  cent 
of  the  patients  in  the  citvs  own  methadone 
programs  hold  Jobs— the  rest  are  on  welfare. 
For  those  in  the  program  more  than  two 
years  the  employment  figure  climbs  to  50 
per  csr.t.  Many  defenders  of  methadone 
cLilm  the  employment  figure  would  be  high- 
er still  wore  it  nut  for  a  general  lack  of 
Jabs  for  minority  group  members  and  em- 
ployers' fears  of  hiring  ex-addicts. 

Few  relia'ole  statistics  are  available  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  therapeutic  com- 
munities which  usually  employ  encounter 
groups,  peer  pressure  and  other  psychologi- 
cal techniques  to  direct  the  ex-addicts  away 
from  the  drug  culture. 


DETROIT— HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
HISTORY'S  LARGEST  SLAVEMAS- 
TERS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CMIf  ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuc!s::ai/,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  7:.'-iOV'^-  Gf  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  .'^n-roft  that  r.iany  people  would  be 
EUiT.io^d  to  learn  that  s>!averv  still  exi.sts 
m  th?  United  States  of  America.  And  this 
sla-ery  is  r-.ui.  not  out  of  Alabama,  or 
M;3.<^i :  -ippi,  or  Georgia — not  out  of  any 
part,  :  i  th:  Couth,  in  fact,  but  out  of 
Miclii„'Tr>.  one  of  our  northernm -jst 
State.-.  How  cm  this  go  on,  you  might 
ask,  in  a  f^oc-  country?  Was  not  .slavei-y 
dcclr.iv^  il.icv.ttl  over  100  y-ars  ago?  Weil, 
It  was.  of  cour^a.  But  the  big  three— GM, 
Ford,  and  Chr>sler— have  found  that  if 
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you  call  it  "compulsory  overtime"  instead 
of  "slavery"  you  can  get  away  with  just 
about  the  same  thing. 

I  call  it  slavery,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
workers  at  Ford's  transmission  plant  in 
Sharonville,  Ohio,  have  been  working  7 
days  a  week — not  by  choice,  mind  you, 
but  at  the  orders  of  their  supervisors — 
7  days  a  week,  for  the  past  2  years.  Auto- 
mation equipment  workers  at  the 
Sharonville  plant  have  been  working  an 
average  of  74  hour.s  every  week  for  the 
last  30  months.  That  works  out  to  4,420 
hours  of  overtime  for  each  employee  over 
the  last  2i'2  years.  And,  of  course,  since 
that  is  an  average  figure,  we  can  be  cer- 
tain that  there  are  many  who  have 
worked  even  more  overtime  hours. 

Four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty  hours  of  forced  work.  Seventy- 
four  hours  total,  both  regular  time  and 
forced  overtime,  per  week.  I  wonder  how- 
many  marriages  have  broken  up  because 
the  husband  or  the  wife  is  a  slave  in  an 
auto  factory. 

And  I  loiow  there  are  some  who  will 
object  to  the  use  of  the  word  "slave." 
There  are  those  who  will  say,  "They  do 
not  have  to  work.  They  can  quit  if  they  do 
not  like  it." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
think  slavery  is  quite  an  appropriate 
term  to  use  in  this  situation.  When  you 
tell  someone  with  a  family  to  support 
that  he  has  to  work  80  hours  this  week 
or  none  at  all,  that  is  not  really  giving 
him  any  choice  at  all. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  about  this  sit- 
uation, but  I  think  it  would  be  of  more 
benefit  for  our  colleac;ues  to  read  an  arti- 
cle which  appears  in  tlie  June  issue  of 
UAW  Solidarity,  the  ofTicial  publication 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers. 

This  article,  written  by  Si  Alpert  and 
Sherwood  Kerker,  quotes  workers  in  the 
plants  as  saying,  "We  want  to  be  asked, 
not  to  be  told."  It  tells  of  workers  who 
are  not  allowed  to  attend  religious  serv- 
ices because  their  supervisors  order  them 
to  work  7  days  per  week,  including 
such  days  as  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Sunday.  I  urge  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  read  this  account  of  slavery  in 
America: 

Adto  Workers  Dfmand  End  To  Compulsory 

Overtime 

(By  SI  Alpert  and  Sherwood  Kerker) 

Talk   to   auto   workers   about   compulsory 

overtime,  and  you  will  hear  comments  like 

these : 

"I  gue^s  my  marriage  went  on  the  rocks 
because  my  wife  finally  got  fed  up  with  me 
being  at  work  all  the  time."  (.4  St.  Louis 
Chrysler  worker.) 

t,  "I've  got  six  children  at  home.  Working 
10  hours  a  day,  six  days,  I'm  tired  all  the 
time.  ...  I  feel  guilty  because  I  can't  go 
anywhere  with  the  kids"  (A  General  Motors 
woman  worker  in  Flint,  Mich.) 

"I  retired  early  because  of  the  overtime. 
My  legs  were  giving  cut  on  me;  I  was  com- 
ing home  exhausted  every  night."  (A  retired 
Ford  worker,  62.  in  Sterling  Heights.  Mich.) 
"My  main  worry  Is  my  two  boys,  10  and 
12.  I  missed  their  childhood  because  of  over- 
time." [A  Chri/.'.lt'r  worker  on  10  hours,  seven 
days.) 

"The  foremen  are  Just  lazy.  Thev  could 
got  all  the  people  they  need  to  work  overtime 
voluntarily,  just  by  asking  more  people.  It's 
easier  for  them  to  point  to  workers,  like  they 
do  now,  and  say  'you  gotta  work,  or  else.'  " 
{President  of  a  Ford  local  in  Ohio.) 
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"Voluntary  overtime  Is  working  fine  here. 
Six  days  a  week,  seven  for  some  depart- 
ments— and  one  department  even  worked 
the  New  Year's  week.  All  on  voluntary  over- 
time." (An  American  Motors  n-orker.)         / 

"Getting  us  voluntary  overtime  would  4>e 
the  best  thing  the  union  could  do  for  us. 
(A  Ford  Transmission  worker  at  Sharon- 
ville, Ohio.) 

"Voluntary  overtime  is  no  problem  for  us. 
Ford  and  General  Motors  are  producing  cars 
in  Germany,  but  they  cannot  .say  to  the  work- 
ers you  have  to  work  more  than  40  hours  a 
week.  I'm  wondering  why  they  can  do  this 
in  Cologne  and  Frankfurt  biit  not  In  the 
United  States."  (Sen.  Heinz  Ruhnau,  Ger- 
man government  leader,  former  Metalworkers 
Union  regional  director.) 

From  the  Intensely  personal  vlewijoint  of 
these  workers  who  have  to  stand  up  to  long, 
punishing  hours  In  the  shop,  who  feel  they 
are  paying  a  sometimes  agonizing  price  to 
meet  the  demand  for  production,  voluntary 
overtime  has  become  a  top  issue  on  their 
union's  collective  bargaining  agenda. 

As  they  see  it,  forced  overtime  of  10  or  12 
hours  dally,  six  or  seven  days  a  week,  month 
after  month  without  letup  from  the  grinding 
pressure,  means  this  for  some  of  them: 
broken  health,  no  f.imlly  life,  no  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  lives  or  find  recreation,  a 
sense  of  loss  of  personal  freedom. 

Nor  do  they  see  excessive  overtime  as  worth 
It  for  the  company,  either.  Both  quantity  and 
quality  of  production  tend  to  suffer  right 
along  with  the  overworked  machines  and  the 
bone-weary  workers.  Safety  suffers:  morale 
sags:  tensions  build  up  and  sometimes  ex- 
plode. 

The  big  paychecks  are  welcome,  but  many 
workers  feel  they  don't  wind  up  much  ahead 
of  the  game.  High  income  taxes  eat  up  much 
of  the  overtime  pay. 

There's  Jimmy  Chambers  of  Local  110.  a 
stock  chaser  with  a  S4.48  base  rate  and  nearly 
nine  years  at  the  Chrysler  Truck  Assembly 
plant  at  Fenton,  Mo.  He  has  been  on  a  regu- 
lar 10-hour  day,  and  also  works  most  Satur- 
davs  and  quite  a  few  Sundays. 

He  blames  the  excessive  overtime  for  the 
breakup  of  his  marriage.  "My  wife  would  have 
plans  for  Saturday,  but  I'd  have  to  work. 
The  arguments  started  coming  all  the  time 
and  the  friction  kept  growing,  until  finally 
we  broke  up. 

"One  of  these  days.  I'm  going  to  sit  down 
and  see  how  much  more  I'm  ahe.\d  finan- 
cially because  of  the  overtime.  Believe  me.  It 
won't  be  much  .  .  .  and  look  what  it's  cost 
me."  he  adds  reflectively. 

Older  workers  say  they  find  excessive  over- 
time a  threat  to  their  health. 

The  constant  10-  or  12-hour  davs.  plus 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  at  Ford's  Van  Dyke 
plant  near  Utlca.  Mich.,  pushed  one  35-vear 
U.\W  veteran  into  retirement  a  year  or  two 
before  he  had  planned  to  do  so. 

"I  would  have  done  all  right  on  a  40-hotir 
week."  says  C.  W.  Mantyla  of  Local  228.  a 
floor  inspector  for  more  than  25  years.  "But 
the  extra  hours  were  really  hurting  me.  and 
I  decided  I'd  better  get  out  while  I  could." 

His  legs  were  cramping  \ip  and  giving  out 
on  him.  and  he  found  himself  exhausted 
every  night  and  still  tired  when  the  next 
work  di'-  st.%rted  at  4  a.m.  The  weekend  work 
gave  him  no  days  oHT  to  rest  up.  Recreation, 
or  even  needed  chore.s  around  the  house, 
were  out  of  the  question. 

The  pressure  from  management  for  more 
production  never  !et  up.  "I  tried  to  keep 
going,"  he  e:;plains.  apologetically.  "But  I 
couldn't.  It  got  away  from  me." 

He  retired  In  .^prll  at  age  62.  Now,  he 
remarks  gleefully,  he  Is  'back  In  great  shape 
and  having  a  ball."  He  has  renewed  old 
friendships,  joined  his  wife  In  social  and 
community  activities  and  feels  "more  like 
living."  He's  catching  up  on  a  big  backlog  of 
home  maintenai-.ce  chores,  too. 

Older  workers  say  they  are  taking  a  beating 
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at  Ford's  Sharon vllle  and  Fairfax  transmis- 
sion plants  Just  outside  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  many  departments  have  been  working 
seven  days  a  week  for  the  past  two  years 
without  letup.  Some  fear  for  their  lives. 

•We've  had  50  deaths  this  year,  while  the 
men  were  working  heavy  overtime,"  reports 
Local  863  President  Tracy  Ingram.  One  man 
had  worked  40  days  straight,  12  hours  a  day. 
"I've  been  In  the  personnel  office  when  the 
widows  would  be  signing  up  for  insurance 
benefits,  and  they  were  telling  the  personnel 
people  straight  out.  'You  people  killed  my 
husband." " 

Ingram  has  compiled  a  list  of  100  Job 
classifications  at  the  Sharonvllle  plant  which 
have  worked  scheduled  overtime  during  the 
2' 2  years  of  the  current  Ford  contract. 

The  overtime  hours  go  up  to  4.384  for  auto- 
mation equipment  workers.  This  figures  out 
to  146  overtime  hours  a  month  on  the  aver- 
age, or  about  34  a  week — in  addition  to  the 
normal  40  hours  weekly — over  the  past  30 
months. 

These  statistics  point  up  the  struggle  for 
survival  for  older  workers. 

"My  wife  tells  me  I'm  not  going  to  make 
It  to  retirement,"  says  Kenneth  Bracken,  a 
pipefitter  at  Fairfax.  "That's  true  of  a  lot  of 
us."  adds  maintenance  man  Esker  Hatter 
ominously.  Both  have  health  problems.  Hat- 
ter's doctor  has  ad'-ised  him  to  get  out  of 
the  plant  for  a  while. 

•He  thinks  that  the  time  out  would  do 
my  hearint;  problem  as  much  good  as  the 
medicine."  Hatter  reports. 

Says  William  Hoffman,  alternate  shop  com- 
mitteeman at  Fairfax.  "I  collapsed  at  work 
with  a  heart  attack  and  wound  up  In  the 
hospital  because  of  the  7-day  schedule." 

Clyde  Pitts  of  Sharonvllle  adds  that  he 
Is  now  uj'.der  doctor's  care  for  severe  head- 
aches caused,  the  doctor  said  by  too  many 
overtime  hours  The  diagnosis  got  Pitts'  work- 
week cut  hack  temporarily  to  40  hours  but.  he 
says  hopelessly,  "after  July  10  I'll  have  to  go 
back  on  the  seven  days  again." 

Only  a  detailed  medical  report  will  save  a 
worker  from  discipline  If  he  takes  any  time 
off  from  Jobs  where  the  pressure  for  pro- 
duction   Is   heaviest,   they   reported. 

"I  have  been  told  many  times  that  I  must 
work  the  weekend  or  else  get  disciplinary 
action,"  Hoffman  notes.  "Almost  all  of  the 
production   people  say   this   happens." 

"I  pot  a  doctor's  excuse,  so  the  foreman 
said  he  v.ouldn't  do  anything  to  me  this 
time,"  Don  Bennett  reports  wryly  after  tak- 
ing a  day  off  his  12-hour.  6-day  workweek 
at  the  Sharonvllle  plint.  "He  gave  me  the 
distinct  imnresslon  that  I  had  better  not 
do  It  again." 

There  was  no  "second  chance"  for  Dan 
Forrest,  a  jitney  repairman  at  the  Chrysler 
Truck  Assembly  plant  outside  St.  Louis. 

During  his  seven  years  there  he  has  re- 
ceived 'ust  one  mark  on  his  record— for 
refusing  overtime. 

"They  told  me  I  had  to  take  two  more 
hours  because  three  men  were  out,"  he  re- 
members. "I  had  already  put  in  my  sched- 
uled 10  hours  and  I  was  dragging.  I  told  them 
•no'  and  the  next  day  they  v.Tote  me  up' 
Local  no  had  the  reprimand  taken  off  his 
record. 

He  had  taken  the  time  off  for  a  family 
activity.  Ais  main  concern,  he  says,  are  his 
two  sons.  10  and  12.  "I  ml.ssed  their  child- 
hood because  of  overtime."  he  adds  som- 
berlv.  "I  would  hate  to  miss  their  teenage 
years,  too." 

Discipline  concerning  overtime  has  been 
hot  and  heavy  In  some  areas  of  the  Fcrd 
plant  In  Sterling  Heights.  Mich.,  where  mem- 
bers of  Ixx:al  228  build  rear  drives. 

Tom  Stackpoole.  In  the  side  gears  produc- 
tion, has  been  working  overtime  for  the  past 
2"2  years,  frequently  on  12-hour  days.  Last 
year,  s-.-per-.  Islon  refused  to  give  him  Me- 
morial Day  off  for  a  big  family  reunion;  he 
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took  It  anyway,  and  received  a  written  repri- 
mand. Yet  he  has  been  quite  responsible 
about  overtime,  he  feels — he's  taken  off  Just 
six  days  In  six  months. 

Clarence  Harge.  tubing  welder,  has  been 
working  from  3  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  dally,  plus 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  since  last  summer. 
A  family  man.  he  was  disturbed  because  he 
was  forced  to  work  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Sunday.  He  adds  morosely,  "111  be  lucky  If 
I  get  the  Fourth  of  July  off." 

Carl  Winn,  a  heat  treater  on  seven  days, 
has  always  been  active  in  his  church.  Being 
unable  to  go  to  church  Sundays  worries  him. 
"I  want  my  children  to  have  what  I've  had 
through  religion."  he  pleads.  Indicating  his 
youngest  child.  Carla,  3. 

The  shop  committee,  headed  by  Chairman 
Len  Vlzzlccero,  has  generally  been  able  to 
keep  supervision  from  carrying  out  Its  dally 
threats,  but  It's  a  constant  battle,  reports 
Local   228   President    William   Oshlnsky. 

Discipline  also  Is  a  regular  threat  for  work- 
ers who  participate  in  car  pools  or  otherwise 
have  transportation  problems. 

Ralph  Teague,  a  chassis  repair  relief  man 
with  23  years  at  the  Chrysler  Truck  Assembly 
plant  in  Penton.  lives  88  miles  from  the 
plant.  He  is  utterly  dependent  on  his  car 
pool. 

Once,  when  the  pool  driver  was  let  off 
work  an  hour  before  Teague  was  scheduled 
to.  Teague  walked  out  with  the  others  In 
the  pool.  "I  explained  I  couldn't  find  another 
ride  home,  but  the  foreman  Just  said,  'that's 
your  tough  luck,'  "  he  told  Solidarity. 

Women  workers  required  to  put  In  a  lot 
of  overtime  dally  and  on  weekends  have  the 
additional  problem  of  caring  for  their  young- 
er children  and  keeping  house.  They  Just 
never  seem  to  catch  up,  they  say. 

Pauline  Mangotie  of  Local  400  has  six 
years'  seniority  as  a  utility  worker  at  the 
Ford  plant  In  Utica.  Mich.  She  has  been 
working  overtime  steadily  for  the  past  tw^o 
years,  and  currently  works  from  3  p.m.  to 
3:30  a.m.  weekdays  and  11  hours  on  Satur- 
days,  plus   many   8-hour   Sundays. 

She's  able  to  "get  by"  the  housework  chores 
only  because  everyone  In  the  family  helps 
out^her  husband,  a  Michigan  Bell  Tele- 
phone worker,  and  their  four  children.  In- 
cluding the  youngest,  a  10-year-old  boy.  But 
she  only  sees  her  family  on  the  Sundays 
when  she's  not  at  work. 

Many  women  workers  at  General  Motors' 
AC  Spark  Plug  plant  In  Flint,  Mich.,  mem- 
bers of  Local  651.  don't  even  have  that  much 
help. 

Gerl  Ryan,  a  panels  Inspector  with  five 
years'  seniority,  has  six  young  children  to 
care  for.  Working  10  hours  a  day.  six  days 
a  week,  she  finds  herself  getting  panicky  and 
desperate  at  times,  wondering  "how  I  am 
ever  going  to  make  it?" 

She's  "dead "  by  6  p.m.  "I  have  to  miss 
most  of  the  kids'  activities,  and  then  I  feel 
guilty  about  It.  I  practically  go  to  bed  before 
they  do." 

Nor  can  her  husband  be  of  much  help. 
He's  working  even  more  overtime  than  she 
is — double  shifts,  frequently — in  the  ship- 
ping department  of  the  same  plant. 

The  problems  of  Dorene  D'Algle,  panels 
and  gauges  assembler,  are  complicated  by  a 
severe  case  of  anemia.  The  foreman  still 
a.  ks  her  to  work  t^A-o  hours'  overtime  dally, 
but  her  medical  excuse  allows  her  to  work 
only  eight,  and  she's  glad  of  It.  "Forty  hours 
Is  all  I  can  take."  she  says. 

Supervision  Is  getting  tougher  about  ex- 
cusing overtime  on  medical  prr.unds.  how- 
ever, reports  longtime  Local  651  Recording 
Secretary  Genevieve  Nestor.  And  even  com- 
pelling personal  reasons  for  refusing  over- 
time do  not  move  press'.ire-ridden  foremen 
off  their  tough  stances. 

She  tells  the  story  of  a  woman  worker 
whose  mother  was  dying  of  cancer.  The  Local 
651  member  had  made  arrangements  for 
nursing   care    at    hrme    during    her    regular 
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working  hours,  but  the  company  Insisted  on 
overtime  work  during  the  hours  she  was 
needed  at  home,  and  penalized  her  when  she 
refused. 

"It's  what  we  need  that  counts,  not  what 
you  need."  the  supervisors  told  her.  The 
local  was  able  to  reduce  the  penalty  to  six 
months'  probation,  reports  Pres.  Erwln  Klrk- 
wood. 

The  mother,  meanwhile,  died  and  the 
member  has  since  willingly  worked  all  the 
overtime  scheduled. 

Barbara  Krausch,  an  assembler  In  trim  at 
the  Chrysler  Truck  Assembly  plant  has  been 
on  a  10-hour  day  since  last  September. 

The  overtime  gives  her  problems  In  the 
relationships  which  make  up  her  life — as  a 
wife,  mother,  and  daughter. 

She  has  trouble  finding  time  for  not  only 
the  normal  shoppmg,  housecleanlng  and 
other  chores  of  the  housewife,  but  also  for 
doing  necessary  things  for  her  69-year-old 
mother,  who  lives  In  another  town. 

The  generally  hardnosed  attitude  of  man- 
agement toward  the  i)€rsonal  needs  of  em- 
ployes has  aroused  the  deep  resentment  of 
workers.  "They  treat  machines  better  than 
they  do  us,"  is  a  universal  complaint. 

Workers  fall  to  see  the  necessity  for  com- 
pulsory overtime.  It's  a  short-sighted  policy, 
they  feel. 

For  one  thing,  they  see  working  condi- 
tions becoming  worse  in  the  shope.  Anything 
that  Isn't  essential  to  continued  high-speed 
production  gets   neglected,  they  say. 

For  another  thing,  production  inevitably 
slows  down.  And  quality  Inevitably  suffers, 
too. 

"Most  workers  want  to  take  some  pride  in 
what  they  do."  explains  Edith  Casteno,  sec- 
ond shift  inspector  at  GM's  AC  plant.  "But." 
adds  Alberta  Pelletler,  long-time  union  stew- 
ard In  gas  gauge  assembly,  "the  company 
claims  quality  but  wants  quantity.  When 
they  need  parts,  quantity  comes  first." 

Workers  have  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
overtime.  Make  It  voluntary,  they  say. 

"They  won't  have  any  trouble  finding  peo- 
ple to  work  overtime."  says  BUI  HofTman. 
Ford  Fairfax  alternate  committeeman. 

"If  a  guy  wants  overtime,  let  him  have  all 
he  wants."  adds  Clyde  Sexton.  oUer  at  Fair- 
fax. "But  why  should  I  have  It  If  I  don't 
want  It?" 

Most  of  the  workers  say  they  probably 
will  work  the  overtime  asked  of  them.  But 
the  point,  they  want  to  be  asked,  not  to  be 
told. 

"Overtime  should  be  up  to  the  employe, 
not  the  company,"  protests  Robert  Cox,  spray 
painter  at  the  Chrysler  Truck  Assembly 
plant. 

The  avito  firms  can  help  their  workers, 
their  country  and  even  themselves  by  mak- 
ing overtime  voluntary,  these  workers  say. 
HolTm.^n  sums  It  up  for  the  others:  "I  think 
that  voluntary  overtime  would  be  the  best 
thing  the  union  can  get  \ia." 

The  UAW  has  been  seeking  for  years  to 
remove  the  compulsion  from  overtime  pro- 
visions. Demands  for  voluntary  overtime 
have  been  on  the  auto  bargaining  tables  In 
nearly  every  set  of  negotiations.  Bt.t  the 
Big  'Three  have  always  been  adamant  In 
their  rejection  of  voluntary  overtime,  even 
though  It  Is  now  In  effect  In  many  plants 
In  agricultural  implement,  aerospace  and 
parts  and  supplier  industries,  and  la  Amer- 
ican Motors  Corp. 

Workers  now  feel  urgently  that  Its  time 
has  come.  Delegates  to  the  Special  Collec- 
tive Bargaining  Convention  In  Detroit  last 
March  gave  It  high  priority  In  their  bar- 
gaining program,  noting; 

"It  Is  not  that  workers  won't  work  over- 
time, it  Is  that  they  resent  being  compelled 
to  do  so  .  .  .  The  worker  In  effect  commits 
himself  to  work  a  normal  workday  and  a 
normal  workweek.  He  does  not  commit  his 
life." 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
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auto  workers'  plea  for  voluntary  over- 
time. I  would  also  like  to  include  at  this 
point  a  brief  item  which  appeared  along 
with  the  article  I  have  just  inserted  in 
the  Record.  This  item  tells  of  the  re- 
sults which  the  American  Motors  Corp. 
has  obtained  in  one  of  its  plants  under 
the  volimtary  overtime  system: 
It  Works  Pine  at  AMC! 
The  Big  3  auto  makers  contend  voluntary 
overtime  won't  work.  But  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  one  auto  manufacturer  proves 
otherwise. 

"Voluntary  overtime  is  working  fine  at 
American  Motors,"  says  Glen  Harris,  assist- 
ant director  of  UAW's  American  Motors 
Dept.,  and  a  longtime  Local  72  member  at 
the  Kenosha.  Wis.,  plant  of  AMC 

"We're  working  six  days  a  week  at  the 
Kenosha  and  Milwaukee  plants.  Some  de- 
partments are  working  seven  days.  One  de- 
partment worked  the  Chrlstmas-New  Year's 
week — aU  on  voluntary  overtime. 

"In  fact,  AMC  hasn't  missed  a  single  shift 
because  of  voluntary  overtime.''  he  notes. 

AMC  workers  won  voluntary  overtime  In 
their  contracts  following  a  strike  In  1969. 
The  provision  reads  simply:  ".  .  .  Individ- 
ual employees  have  the  right  for  personal 
reasons  to  decline  overtime." 

Only  a  relatively  small  number  of  workers 
ever  take  advantage  of  this  provision,  Harris 
estimates:  the  others  work  the  overtime 
whenever  it's  scheduled. 

"It's  mostly  that  we  want  to  be.  asked, 
rather  than  be  told,"  says  Bob  Bllger,  main- 
tenance man  In  the  Kenosha  plant  and  a 
bargaining  committeeman  for  Local  72. 

It  takes  supervision  only  a  little  more 
time  and  effort  to  pick  up  an  overtime  crew 
now  than  it  did  when  overtime  was  compul- 
sory. BUger  reports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
this  situation  exists  not  because  the  Big 
Three  find  compulsory  overtime  essen- 
tial to  their  operations,  but  rather  be- 
cause it  is  easier  for  them  to  order  peo- 
ple to  work  than  it  is  for  them  to  make 
slight  modifications  in  their  systems. 
American  Motors'  experience  shows  that 
a  voluntary  overtime  system  works,  but 
the  Big  Three  are  comfortable  with  the 
old  sjstem.  and  don't  really  seem  to  give 
a  damn  for  the  men  and  women  who 
work  in  their  factories. 

This  near-total  lack  of  social  consci- 
ence, Mr.  Speaker,  is  something  which 
concerns  me  a  great  deal.  I  have  seen 
this  same  lack  of  concern  demonstrated 
by  the  Big  Three  in  their  failure  to  make 
honest  efforts  to  conform  with  the  ex- 
haust emission  standards  which  we 
mandatcQ  for  1975  production  automo- 
biles. I  will,  by  the  waj.  have  more  to 
say  about  this  lack  of  concern  as  it  re- 
lates to  exhaust  emissions  in  the  near 
future. 

For  today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  close  by  urging  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  join  with  the  UAW  in  seeking"  an 
end  to  the  u.se  of  slave  labor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  American  automobiles. 


HONORS  THOSE  WHO  PAID 
ULTIMATE  SACRIFICE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 
Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  acts 
or  heroism  performed  by  our  police  and 
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firemen  in  the  routine  and  everyday  per- 
formance of  their  duties  are  no  less 
praiseworthy  than  those  performed  by 
the  soldier  on  the  battlefield,  and  this 
kind  of  national  and  public  recognition 
is  long  overdue. 

These  men  and  women  risk  their  lives 
every  day  in  order  to  protect  all  of  us 
and  our  families  and  our  homes  and  our 
businesses.  We  need  to  express  these 
feelings — often  and  loud— not  only  so 
that  these  brave  and  wonderful  people 
will  know  how  we  feel,  but  to  drown  out 
the  misguided,  insensitive  people  who 
seem  bent  on  destroying  everything  in 
this  Nation  of  any  decency  or  value.  In- 
cluding the  morale  and  effectiveness  of 
our  police  and  firemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  25.  I  had  the 
honor  of  speaking  befdre  Heroes.  Inc.. 
an  organization  which  is  doing  a  great 
deal  to  show  our  men  in  blue  that  we 
appreciate  them.  Financial  a.ssistance  to 
a  bereaved  family  can  in  no  wav  com- 
pensate for  losing  the  courageous  man 
who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  his 
neighbors.  But  it  can  be  a  verv  real  and 
practical  help  during  a  tragically  diffi- 
cult time.  The  knowledge  that  this  kind 
of  help  will  be  forthcoming  can  lift  part 
of  the  burden  from  our  haid-pres'^ed  po- 
lice and  firemen  while  the'-  ar?  rarryin? 
out  their  duties.  It  can  also  express,  in 
some  small  way.  our  enormous  fec!ine 
of  gratitude  for  their  service. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  expre.ss  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
the  professional  and  bu«:ine.ss  men  and 
women  who  make  up  Heroes.  Inc.  for 
their  concern  and  dedication  to  insuring 
that  the  courageous  acts  performed  bv 
our  police  and  firemen  are  recopnlzed 
and  praised.  I  pledge  mv  wholehearted 
.ninport  as  a  Federal  legislator  to  correct 
these  inequities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish,  at  this  point,  to 

include  the  names  of  those  men  in  the 

Washington  metropolitan  .^re?  who  have 

given  their  lives  In  the  line  of  duty: 

Roll  of  Honor 

founded  july   8.   1964 

1964 

Piivate  Martin  1.  Donovan — On  July  8. 
1964,  Pvt.  Donovan  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  was  killed  by  a  former 
Albanian  soldier  who  defected  to  this  coun- 
try. His  assassin  shot  him  because  he  did  not 
like  his  looks.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 
Betty,  and  a  daughter.  Teresa  3. 

Private  Eugene  Yoakum — On  September 
27,  1964.  Pvt.  Yoakum  of  the  Alexandria 
Police  Department  was  slain  by  a  man  In  a 
sen.<:e!ess  drunken  rage.  He  had  been  called 
to  help  another  poHceman  In  trouble.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow.  Elizabeth.  And  three 
children.  Marlon  11.  Tyrone  7,  and  Sharon  4. 

Frederick  M.  Dunn — On  October  2.  1964. 
Frederick  M.  Dunn,  a  volunteer  fireman  of 
the  Sliver  Spring  Fire  Department  was  elec- 
trocuted when  his  ladder  struck  a  high  ten- 
sion wire.  He  Is  survived  by  his  mother. 
GecrgLinna. 

Captain  Arcfiie  B.  Hughes-  On  October  19. 
1964,  Capt.  Hughes  of  the  Arlington  Fire  D--' 
p-irtment  died  when  he  was  trapped  in  p.n 
attic  where  he  had  crawled  to  determine  the 
source  of  the  fire.  He  is  .-.urvlved  by  hi.'; 
widow,  Eldina.  and  three  children.  Terry  8, 
Alice  21  months,  and  K'.ron  <)  months. 

Private  Arthur  J.  ChoroiHch — On  Decem- 
ber 5.  1964.  Pvt.  Chorovlch  of  the  Arlington 
County  Police  Department  was  fatallv  in- 
jured when  his  motorcycle  collided  with  an 
auto  v.-hl!"  answering  a  fire  call.  He  is  sur- 
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vived  by  his  widow,  Suzanne,  and  three  chil- 
dren, James  16,  Karen  7,  and  Marta  5. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Jessie — On  Decem- 
ber 30.  1964.  Lt.  Jessie  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Police  Department  was  fatally  in- 
jured when  his  cruiser  spun  out  of  control 
and  overturned  during  a  chase  of  a  stolen 
car.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow.  Doris,  and 
a  daughter,  Diane  21. 

1965 

Captain  Roger  Welker — On  February  21, 
1965,  Capt.  Welker  of  the  Alexandria "  Fire 
Department  died  of  a  heart  attack  while  on 
a  ladder  fighting  a  fire.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Louise,  and  two  children.  Donna  5 
and  Betty  Jean  23. 

Private  Charles  M.  Chamberlain — On 
March  1.  1965,  P\-t.  Chamberlain,  an  aide  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Depart- 
ment, died  of  a  heart  attack  while  entering 
the  Uptown  Restaurant  on  a  fire  call.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Fannie,  and  two  chil- 
dren, Charles  M.  and  Mrs.  Dee  Ann  Wolf. 
Both  children  are  married. 

Lieutenant  Eugene  B.  Davis — On  April  29. 
19S5.  Lt.  Davis  of  che  Metropolitan  Fire  De- 
partment died  of  a  heart  attack  while  In- 
vestigating a  fire  he  had  helped  to  extinguish 
earlier.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow.  Gene- 
vieve, and  two  children.  Eugeiie  22  and  Janet 
17. 

Private  Michael  Petrella — On  September  25, 
1965.  Pvt.  Petrella  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police  died" 
of  fatal  injuries  received  when  his  motor- 
cycle skidded  into  a  car  on  Memorial  Bridge 
diu-lng  a  rain  storm.  He  is  survived  bv  his 
widow.  Patricia,  and  two  sons,  Dennis  4  and 
Ronald  3. 

Private   Marcus   Willis — On    December   27, 

1965,  Pvt.  Willis  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Dcpartrr.ent  was  accidentally  aid  fatally 
wounded  by  another  policeman  while  they 
were  attempting  to  make  an  arrest.  He  Is 
survl.ed  by  his  widow  Patricia,  and  a  son. 
Marcus  2  months. 

1966 

Serieant  Joseph  K.  Broun — On  February 
19.  19o3,  Sjt.  Brown  of  the  Prince  George's 
County  Police  Etepartment  was  fatallv 
wounried  -vhile  attempting  to  serve  a  war- 
rant. He  Is  survived  by  his  widow.  Mary,  and 
a  son.  Joseph  11. 

Private  Man-in  L.  Stacker — On  March  23. 

1966.  Pvt.  Stocker  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  was  killed  as  100  policemen  con- 
verj:e:i  in  a  hunt  for  four  robbery  suspects 
after  a  Jl 5.000  robbery  at  Lrrd  and  Taylor's 
Vorthwesi  Store.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 
Dana,  and  a  son,  Scott  15  months. 

1967 
Private  Rvss'cU  \V.  Ponton — On  May  2.  1967, 
Pvt.  Ponton  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment died  of  injuries  received  when  his 
motorcycle  collided  with  an  oil  truck  while 
he  was  answering  a  "Police  in  trouble"  call. 
He  :s  survived  by  his  widow,  Rave,  and  a  son. 
Hussell  2. 

Dptcctive  Gilbert  M  Silvia — On  Novem- 
ber 25.  1967.  Detective  Silvia  of  the  Metro- 
polit.in  Police  Department  died  of  gunshot 
wounds  received  on  November  23.  1967.  while  ■ 
checking  a  parked  automobile  for  possible 
theft.  He  is  sunived  by  his  widow.  Mary, 
and  four  children.  Dale  8.  Mark  6.  Catherine 
4.  and  Scott  3. 

1968 

Firman  Earl  Warren  hr.ne — On  January 
10.  1168.  Fireman  Kane  of  the  Reston.  'Vir- 
ginia Fire  Department  died  while  attempting 
to  recover  the  body  of  a  small  child  who 
was  drowned  In  Lake  .Anne  He  is  sun-ived  by 
his  widow.  Polly,  and  a  son  Earl  5. 

Privcite  Lawrence  L.  Dorsey — On  February 
3.  1968.  P\t.  D-trsey  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  died  of  gunshot  wounds 
received  on  January  27.  1S68.  when  he  at- 
tempted to  take  a  pun  away  from  his  assassin. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow.  Rosetta.  and 
two  children.  Eric  3  and  Kyle  1 

Private  Eugene  I.  Williams— On  F^bni.^ry 
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26.  1968.  Pvt.  Williams  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  was  fatally  wounded  when 
he  stopped  a  car  to  Investigate  a  traffic  viola- 
tion. He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Florence, 
and  two  children.  Everett  4  and  Eugene  6. 

Private  J.  W.  Leatherbury — On  March  21, 
1963.  Pvt.  Leatherbury  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Police  died  In  a  helicopter  crash 
while  he  was  checking  a  report  of  a  bank 
door  being  open.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 
Alice.  There  were  no  children. 

Fireman  Richard  B.  Thomas — On  April  19. 
1968.  Fireman  Thomas  of  the  Bethesda  Fire 
Department  and  a  volunteer  of  the  Sandy 
Springs  Fire  Department  died  of  Injuries 
sustained  v.hen  his  Jeep  failed  to  make  a 
turn  while  on  his  way  to  answer  a  fire  call. 
He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  Ruth,  and  three 
children.  Kelly  4.  Gall  2.  and  Kathleen  6 
months,  who  was  born  In  July  after  the 
death  of  Fireman  Thomas. 

Private  Stephen  A.  Williams — On  July  2. 
1968,  Pvt.  Williams  died  of  gunshot  wounds 
received  while  attempting  to  arrest  a  rob- 
bery suspect.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Don.ild  Egan. 

Private  Willie  C.  Ivery — On  November  19, 
1958.  Pvt.  Ivery  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Departm3nt  was  shot  and  critically  wounded 
by  a  uniformed  pwllceman  who  mistook  him 
for  a  robbery  suspect.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,   Marzce.   and  an  unborn   child. 

Private  William  R.  Clemeiits — On  Novem- 
ber 30.  1968.  Pvt.  Clements  died  of  gimshot 
wounds  received  when  he  and  Pvt.  Yeszerskl. 
both  of  the  Prince  George's  Police  Depart- 
ment, went  to  tow  a  car  away  that  police 
had  asked  the  owner  to  move  several  times. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow.  Blanche,  and  a 
daughter.  Sandra  Ann  2, 

Private  Robert  E.  Yeszerski — On  November 
30.  1968.  Pvt.  Yeszerskl  died  of  gunshot 
wounds  received  when  he  and  Pvt.  Clements, 
both  of  the  Prince  George's  Police  Depart- 
ment, went  to  tow  a  car  away  that  police 
had  asked  the  owner  to  move  several  times. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow.  Veronica,  and 
two  children.  Katberine  3  and  Marlon  2. 

1969 
F.B.I.  Agent  Anthony  Palmisano — On  Jan- 
uary 9.  1969.  Agent  Palmis.mo  died  of  g^.m- 
shot  wounds  received  when  he  attempted  to 
arrest  an  escaped  convict  who  had  robbed 
a  bank  earlier  in  the  day.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow.  Barbara.  There  were  no  children. 

F.B.l.  Agent  Eduin  R.  Woodriffe — On  Jan- 
uary 9.  1969.  A,gent  Woodriffe  died  of  gun- 
shot wounds  received  when  he  attempted 
to  arrest  an  escaped  convict  who  had  robbed 
a  bank  earlier  in  the  day.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow.  Ella,  and  two  children,  Edward, 
Jr..  6  and  Le=  Ann  5. 

Private  William  W.  Gullett,  Jr.— On  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1969.  a  Prince  Georges  County  Po- 
liceman was  shot  to  death  while  investigating 
a  complaint  on  a  loud  radio.  He  is  survived 
by  his  mother,  father,  brother,  and  twin 
sisters. 

Officer  Michael  Cody — On  July  14. 1969.  Of- 
ficer Cody  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment was  killed  when  the  patrol  wagon  he 
was  driving  collided  with  a  car  whose  driver 
Ignored  a  flashing  red  traffic  signal  at  a  street 
intersection.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 
Judy,  who  is  expecting  a  child  In  September. 

Officer  David  Harcfield— On  July  14,  1969. 
Officer  Hawfleld  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  was  killed  when  the  patrol 
wugon  driven  by  his  partner  Officer  Cody 
collided  with  a  car  whose  driver  Ignored  a 
flashing  red  traffic  signal  at  a  street  Intersec- 
tion. He  Is  survived  by  his  mother  and  father. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  Hawfleld. 

Robert  J.  Hobstettcr — On  August  10.  1969, 
Pvt.  Robert  C.  Hobstetter.  of  the  Chillum 
Adelphl  Volunteer  Fire  Department  was 
drowned  in  Sllgo  Creek  while  attempting  to 
rescue  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  S.  Knowles  and  a 
child  from  a  bridge  at  Sllgo  Creek  Parkway 
m  a  flash  flood  during  a  heavy  rain  storm. 
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He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  Nina  and  a  5 
year  old  daughter.  Dianna  Lynn. 

Robert  J.  Harmon — On  August  10,  1969, 
Pvt.  Robert  J.  Harmon,  of  the  Chllluin 
Adelphl  Volunteer  Fire  Department  was 
drowned  In  Sligo  Creek  while  attempting  to 
rescue  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  S.  Knowles  and 
a  child  from  a  bridge  at  Sligo  Creek  Parkway 
in  a  flash  flood  during  a  heavy  rain  storm. 
He  was  unmarried  and  Is  survived  by  his  im- 
mediate family  in  Ohio. 

Detective  Allan  L.  Nairn — On  November  30, 
1939,  Det.  Allan  L.  Nairn  died  of  Injuries  re- 
ceived on  November  29,  1969,  when  his  patrol 
car  was  struck  by  a  speeding  stolen  car.  Det. 
Nairn  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
is  survived  by  his  widow.  There  are  no 
children. 

1970 
Earl  C.  Kite — On  January  7,  1970,  Earl  C. 
Kite,  a  fireman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department,  .Engine  Company  #13  died 
of  a  heart  attack  while  shoveling  snow  at  the 
entrances  of  the  Fire  House.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife.  Barbar.a  and  a  son,  JelTry.  10. 

Joseph  R.  Criscuolo — On  October  20.  1970. 
Josepli  R.  Criscuolo.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Fire  Department  died  of  a  heart  attack 
after  helping  to  extinguisli  a  fire.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Jacqueline  and  3  children, 
Kevin  10,  Scott  9  and  Barry  5. 

David  W.  Shaw — On  October  30.  1970. 
David  W.  Shaw  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Firo  Department,  died  while  attempting  to 
rescue  a  construction  worker  In  an  under- 
ground meter  vault.  He  Is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Gloria  and  2  children.  Billy  6  and  Rich- 
ard 2. 

1971 
David  H.  Rose — On  February  20,  1971, 
David  H.  Rose  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Department,  was  shot  while  attempt- 
ing to  subdue  a  kidnap  suspect.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Blanche,  who  Is  expecting 
a  child  in  August. 

Maurice  T.  Turner — On  June  26.  1971, 
Maurice  T.  Turner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Fire  Department  was  fatally  injured  when 
a  wall  collapsed  during  a  fire  at  the  Wax 
Musetim  Center.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mart^aret   and  one  child.   Patricia   10. 

Norma-n  E.  Sherriff — On  September  24.  3  971, 
Norman  E.  Sherriff.  a  U.S.  Marshal,  was  slair. 
while  escorting  a  prisoner  to  a  funeral.  The 
prisoner's  brother  shot  Sherriff.  He  Is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Erlka.  There  were  no  chil- 
dren. 

James  W.  Herbert — On  October  23.  1971, 
James  W.  Herbert  of  the  Clinton  Volunteer 
Fire  Departm.ent  was  killed  when  a  fire  en- 
gine overturned  and  crushed  him.  He  was 
unmarried  and  is  survived  by  his  family. 

jgichard  L.  Whittington — On  October  23. 
19T1.  Richard  L.  Whittington  of  the  Clinton 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  was  killed  when 
a  fire  engine  overturned  and  cnished  him. 
He  wa?  unmarried  and  Is  survived  by  his 
father. 

James  T.  Hall — On  October  25,  1971,  James 
T.  Hall,  a  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Montgomerv 
County  died  of  mysterious  gunshot  wounds 
while  on  duty  at  a  Country  Club.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Anna  and  two  married 
children. 

Glen  P.  Fisher— On  March  10,  1971.  Glen  P. 
Fisher  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  De- 
partment was  shot  during  a  narcotics  raid. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  one  child.  18 
months  old,  and  she  Is  expecting  another 
child. 

Eldridgs  M.  Pier— On  April  1.  1971,  Eldrldge 
M.  Pier,  of  the  Sandy  Springs  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  died  of  a  heart  attack  when  re- 
turning from  a  fire.  He  Is  survived  by  his  v.ife. 
Mildred  and  two  children,  Pamela  9  and 
Pattl  7. 

Jprard  F.  Young — On  May  21,  1971.  Jerard 
F.  Young  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment died  of  gunshot  wounds  received  on 
April   29,    1971    and   was   hospitalized    until 
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death.  He  was  shot  while  attempting  to  make 
an  arrest.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents. 

William  L.  Sigmon — On  May  25,  1971,  Wil- 
liam L.  Sigmon  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Department  was  shot  during  a  hold  up 
at  a  Savings  and  Loan  Bank.  He  Is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Silvia  and  two  children,  Carol  10 
and  Tommy  9. 

1972 

Raymond  L.  Hawkins — February  25 — U.S. 
Park  Policeman,  28.  died  from  Injuries  re- 
ceived during  a  December  robbery.  Survived 
by  father. 

Donald  A.  Robertson — March  9 — Mont- 
gomery County  Policeman.  35,  slain  by  rob- 
bery suspect  hiding  In  auto  trunk.  Survived 
by  wife,  son  and  two  daughters. 

Charles  R.  Hofman — August  6 — Prince 
George's  County  Volunteer  Fireman.  23. 
killed  by  falling  tree  while  responding  to  fire 
In  ChlUum.  Adelphl.  Survived  by  mother. 

Dana  E.  Harwood — September  25 — Harbor 
Patrolman.  24,  drowned  In  Potomac  whUe 
searching  for  a  missing  person.  Survived  by 
mother. 

Israel  P.  Gomales — October  25 — Arlington 
Policeman,  27,  shot  by  robbers  during  rou- 
tine check  of  local  bank.  Survived  by  wife. 

Ronnir  W.  Hassell — December  2 — Metro- 
politan Policeman.  20,  killed  on  motorbike 
patrol  by  motorist  running  through  a  red 
light.  Survived  bv  wife  and  daughter. 

George  P.  Duvall.  Ill — December  11 — Prince 
George's  Cotmty  Volunteer  Fireman,  19, 
killed  In  Rescue  Squ.id  accident  with  locomo- 
tive. Survived  by  parents. 

Conrad  Lee  Birney — December  27 — Alex- 
andria Police  Detective,  40,  slain,  by  bank 
robber.  Survived  by  wife,  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

1973 

Carrol  D.  Garrison — February  20 — Prince 
George's  County  Policeman,  31.  shot  while 
investigating  report  of  a  prowler  In  ChlUum. 
Survived  by  wife. 


FATHER  BAKER'S  AID  TO  YOUTH 
EXPANDED  INTO  AID  FOR  ALL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tributions of  Father  Baker  are  firmly 
etched  into  the  history  of  the  Buffalo. 
N.Y.,  area,  in  particular  his  dedicated 
work  in  providing  a  home  and  rehabili- 
tation for  homeless  youth. 

It  was  kno'wn  as  Lir  ;estone  Hill  when 
the  late  Monsignor  Nelson  H.  Baker — 
who  preferred  being  Identified  only  as 
Father  Baker — began  taking  in  orphans 
and  runaways  who  sought  refuge. 

At  first,  he  established  a  farm  where 
the  youngsters  could  till  the  soil  and 
grow  food  for  the  table.  Later,  he  ar- 
ranged to  have  them  taught  other  trades. 
His  orphanage  and  youth  center  mush- 
roomed in  what  had  become  known  as 
Lackawanna. 

He  established  other  institutions  of 
the  Our  Lady  of  Victorj'  family,  primar- 
ily aimed  at  the  care  and  protection  of 
destitute  and  needy  babies  av.d  children. 

He  felt  that  a  general  hospital  was 
not  consistent  with  his  family  of  insti- 
tutions, but  suddenly  he  discovered  the 
need  overwhelming. 

Af  first,  he  constructed  a  maternity 
hospital   so   the   wives   of   steelworkers 
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could  have  their  babies  In  a  hospital  in- 
stead of  at  home. 

A  combination  of  circumstances 
changed  his  mind:  illness  of  the  children 
and  the  unmarried  mothers,  pressure 
from  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  area 
physicians  led  by  Dr.  Michael  A.  Sulli- 
van, and  finally  the  flu  epidemic  of  1919. 

Our  Lady  of  Victory  Women's  and 
Children's  Hospital  opened  in  1919  with 
90  beds.  When  the  flu  epidemic  struck, 
the  hospital  responded  and  overnight  be- 
came a  center  for  general  medical  care. 

Finally  recognizing  the  necessity  for  a 
general  care  hospital,  the  name  was 
changed  in  1930  to  Our  Lady  of  Victory 
Hospital.  Today,  it  is  a  303-bed  facility 
providing  care  for  residents  throughout 
the  area. 

In  1922,  a  nurses  home  had  been  built 
adjacent  to  the  hospital.  In  1949,  the 
100-bed  Sullivan  wing  was  completed.  In 
1960,  the  Bethlehem-Taylor  wing  was 
dedicated,  built  with  generous  support 
from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  and  the 
Moses  Taylor  family. 

Last  June  a  department  of  pastoral 
care  was  established  to  insure  religious 
attention  for  patients  of  all  faiths.  The 
department  is  headed  by  Rev.  Francis  N. 
Miller,  Catholic  chaplain,  with  Rev.  Mi- 
chael Carlson  of  St.  Nicodemus  Lutheran 
Church  in  East  Aurora  as  Protestant 
chaplain.  Pour  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
assist. 

The  hospital  has  cooperated  closely 
since  1951  with  the  D'Youville  College 
School  of  Nursing,  providing  nursing  ed- 
ucation training  in  medicine,  surgery, 
obstetrics  and  pediatrics.  During  the  last 
full  academic  year,  212  D'Youville  stu- 
dents received  supervised  clinical  prac- 
tice. 

Since  1968.  a  somewhat  similar  ar- 
rangement has  existed  for  practical 
nurse  candidates  in  the  Board  of  Cooper- 
ative Educational  Service  program.  The 
hospital  also  trains  students  from  Tro- 
caire  College.  Villa  Maria  College  and 
State  University  at  Buffalo. 

Our  Lady  of  Victory  Hospital  is  op- 
erated by  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Buffalo  on  a  voluntary  nonprofit  basis. 
Its  operating  revenue  in  1972  was  $7.4 
million,  with  an  excess  of  revenue  over 
expenses  of  only  $155,718  for  use  for  cap- 
ital improvements. 

Plans  are  underway  for  a  major  reno- 
vation of  the  facilities  to  meet  the  com- 
munity's needs.  A  $10  million  plan  has 
been  submitted  for  State  approval. 


MINIMUM  WAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  are  all  aware  of  the  devastat- 
ing effect  an  increase  in  minimum  wage 
has  upon  employment.  We  have  heard 
many  employers  testify  before  us  that  if  a 
higher  minimum  wage  is  passed,  then,  in 
Older  to  maintain  their  profits  and  stay 
in  business,   they  will  have  to  lay  off 
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many  of  their  employees.  This  especially 
holds  true  for  the  smaller  companies. 
When  the  layoffs  begin,  the  first  people 
to  find  themselves  unemployed  are,  In 
almost  all  cases,  the  ones  with  the  least 
experience.  This,  of  course,  means  that 
teenagers,  particularly  those  who  are 
black,  are  usually  dismissed  before  any- 
one else.  In  the  forthcoming  book,  "Em- 
ployment and  Unemployment  Effects  of 
Minimum  Wages",  by  Masanori  Hashi- 
moto and  Jacob  Mincer,  it  is  found  that 
minimum  wage  legislation  causes  "as 
much  as  an  11.99-percent  decrease  in  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  of  non- 
white  teenagers,  a  16.04-percent  decrease 
in  the  employment  rate  of  nonwhite 
males— 20  to  24 — and  a  10.71  percentage 
point  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate 
of  nonwhite  males — 20  to  24." '  Another 
study  shows  that  for  an  increase  of  10 
percent  in  the  Federal  minimum  wage, 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  im- 
employment  rate  for  all  teens  of  4.09 
percent. - 

In  order  to  offset  this  impact  among 
the  younger  members  of  the  working 
force,  a  youth  differential  is  dlrely 
needed.  H.R.  2831  provides  for  such  a 
differential  by  permitting  employment  in 
any  wage  area  at  an  hourly  rate  of  80 
percent  of  the  applicable  minimum  wage 
or  $1.60,  whichever  is  higher,  for  full- 
time  students  and  for  16-  and  17-year- 
olds  who  are  not  full-time  students  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  they  hold  a  job. 
If  we  are  to  pass  new  minimum  wage 
legislation  this  year,  then  I  think  it  is 
an  economic  necessity  to  include  a  youth 
differential,  for  the  cost  in  terms  of 
lost  employment  opportunities  has  been 
borne  most  heavily  by  teenagers.  Recent 
Department  of  Labor  statistics  reveal 
that  teenage  unemployment  for  the 
month  of  April  1973,  the  latest  date  for 
which  figures  are  available,  reached  15.4 
percent,  as  compared  to  the  national  im- 
employment  rate  of  5  percent.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  helpful  to  our  country's  econ- 
omy, or  to  our  Nation's  youth,  to  en- 
courage higher  rates  of  unemployment. 
And  yet,  without  a  youth  differential, 
that  is  precisely  what  we  would  be  doing. 

The  importance  of  a  youth  differential 
was  duly  noted  by  many  companies  when 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  recently  polled  a  cross- 
section  of  their  344,000  member  firms 
around  the  country.  All  totaled,  some 
10,000  different  companies  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  necessity  of  a  minimum 
wage  youth  differential.  Thirty-seven 
percent  of  those  responding  indicated 
that  the  differential  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  them  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  their  businesses. 

Aside  from  the  effects  of  minimum 
wage  on  teenagers  and  youths,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  forget  the  effect  a  higher 

'  Hashimoto,  Masanori  and  Mincer,  Jacob, 
"Employment  and  Unemployment  Effects  of 
Minimum  "Wages,"  The  NBER  Survey  of  Re- 
search into  Poverty  Labor  Markets.  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  New  York. 
Forthcoming,  1973. 

=  Adle.  Douglas  K.  and  Chapln.  Gene  L., 
"Teenage  Unemployment  Effects  of  Federal 
Minimum  Wages,"  IRRA  23rd.  Annual  Win- 
ter Proceedings.  Detroit.  December  29.  1970, 
pp.  117-27. 
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minimum  wage  has  upon  many  others. 
Rather  than  talk  about  all  the  difficul- 
ties that  arise  with  a  new  minimum  wage 
law,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  that  appeared 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  in  their 
March  6.  1967  edition.  It  well  states  what 
actually  did  happen  the  last  time  Con- 
gress passed  minimum  wage  legislation. 
The  article,  entitled  "New  Minimum 
Wage:  Price  Rises,  Squeeze  on  Jobs  and 
Profits,"  is  well  worth  reading  and  re- 
flecting upon  for  it  certainly  gives  a  keen 
insight  as  to  where  and  how  inflation 
becomes  an  unwanted  reality. 


BAHAMAS  OIL  TERMINAL  WILL  EASE 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bright 
ray  of  hope  for  securing  increased  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  for  our  fuel-hungry 
Nation  is  revealed  in  a  most  illuminating 
article  which  appeared  Thursday  in  the 
Copley  newspapers. 

This  story  relating  the  impending 
development  of  a  major  new  oil  terminal 
in  the  Bahamas  to  handle  oil  shipments 
from  the  Middle  East — comes  from  Ray 
McHugh,  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Copley  News  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  attach 
this  highly  informative  article  for  the 
beneflt  of  my  colleagues  and  all  other 
Americans  who  may  not  have  read  Ray 
McHugh's  report  in  the  Copley  news- 
papers. 

In  addition  to  reproducing  the  article 
here.  I  wish  to  compliment  Ray  McHugh 
for  digging  out  thiS;  vital  information — 
and  presenting  this  optimistic  report: 

United  States,  Mideast  On.  Link  Set  in 
Bahamas 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

Washington. — The  Bahamas,  long  known 
as  a  Caribbean  mecca  for  sun-bathing  Amer- 
icans, appear  destined  to  play  a  major  role 
In  the  fast-changing  U.S.  energy  picture. 

A  major  oU  terminal  to  handle  shipments 
from  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bahamanlan  gov- 
ernment.  It   was  learned  here. 

Atlantic  Terminal  &  Tanker  Services  Co. 
Inc.  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  plans  to  begin 
construction  July  10,  of  a  crude  oil  trans- 
shipment terminal  on  Grand  Bahama  Island. 

The  deep-water  terminal  will  accommodate 
the  largest  super-tankers  now  being  built — 
Bhlps  that  cannot  be  handled  In  compara- 
tively shallow  U.S.  ports.  Smaller  tankers  will 
shuttle  the  crude  oil  to  U.S.  refineries  on  the 
East  and  Gulf  Coasts. 

A  spokesman  for  Atlantic  Terminal  says 
the  Installation  will  handle  up  to  30  million 
tons  of  oil  a  year.  It  Is  expected  to  be  In 
operation  by  the  fall  of  1974. 

TOP   CONSULTANT 

The  Swiss  firm  Is  headed  by  V.  C.  Georgescu, 
an  American  and  one  of  the  world's  best 
known  oil  consultants.  A  major  participant 
Is  Pakhoed  Holdings.  N.V.,  of  Rotterdam,  the 
Netherlands,  the  world's  largest  petroleum 
products,  storage  and  transshipment 
company. 

The  proposed  storage  facilities  In  the  Ba- 
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bamas  may  be  only  the  Arst  of  a  series  of 
transshipment  centers  off  the  East  and  Gulf 
Coasts.  In  his  energy  message  to  Congress 
President  Nixon  asked  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  Investigate  the  possibility  of  man- 
made  terminals  or  Islands,  and  studies  are 
under  way  for  such  a  facility  off  Wilming- 
ton. Del. 

Georgescu  estimates  that  by  1985  the 
United  States  will  require  more  than  740 
million  tons  of  oil  a  year  from  foreign 
sources. 

SOtJHCES     LISTED 

About  175  million  tons  are  expected  to  be 
supplied  from  Canada  and  Venezuela,  he  says, 
leaving  a  balance  of  some  550  million  tons 
which  must  come  from  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere— mostly  from  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
About  50-100  million  tons  may  be  available 
from  North  and  West  Africa,  by  his  estimate. 

Georgescu  also  predicts  increasing  U.S.  and 
Japanese  mterest  In  liquefied  natural  gas 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  principally  from  Iran. 

"In  my  opinion  Japan  will  probably  be  im- 
portmg  over  15  million  tons  of  LNO  from  the 
Middle  East  by  1985."  he  said. 

In  the  same  period,  he  predicts.  Japanese 
oil  Imports  win  soar  to  700  million  tons  a 
year.  500  million  tons  over  1971  figures.  "The 
competition  for  oil  could  become  fierce."  he 
said. 

Western  Europe's  consumption  by  1985.  he 
said,  will  reach  750  million  tons.  The  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  countries  consumed 
335  million  tons  of  oil  In  1970. 

U.S.  Imports  of  LNG.  he  said,  will  be  In- 
fluenced by  federal  price  policies  and  the 
availability  of  new-design  LNG  ships.  The 
United  States  recently  negotiated  a  $1.7  bil- 
lion deal  with  Algeria  to  Import  between  1 
billion  and  2  billion  cubic  feet  of  Algerian 
gas  a  day  over  the  next  25  years. 

The  Algerian  agreement  Involves  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  totaling  $556  million.  Vir- 
tually all  of  the  Imported  gas  Is  earmarked 
for  the  northeastern  United  States. 

SEEK    COMMON     POLICY 

The  developing  world-wide  oil  shortage  has 
prompted  industrial  nations  to  seek  a  com- 
mon price  policy  toward  the  supplier  nations. 
U.S.  and  Japanese  of&clals  are  discussing 
strategy  with  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, but  France  Is  objecting  to  Joint 
negotiations. 

Japan,  meanwhile,  is  reported  seeking  in- 
dependent agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
Iran  and  Indonesia. 

President  Nixon  Is  expected  to  discuss  the 
oil  price  situation  with  French  President 
Georges  Pompidou  when  the  two  meet  In 
Iceland  on  May  31.  Mr.  Nixon  also  is  expected 
to  discuss  pcsslble  U.S. -Soviet  development 
of  Siberian  natural  gas  fields  with  Soviet 
chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev  when  the  two 
leaders  meet  here  June  18  to  26. 


ARMENIAN-AMERICAN  BLOOD 
DRIVE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWJNSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armenian-American  community  recently 
commemorated  the  anniversary  of  the 
atrocities  that  the  Armenian  people  suf- 
fered in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1915. 
Tiiey  did  this  in  a  most  positive  and  im- 
pre.'"5ive  fashion. 

Instead  of  demonstrations  or  politi- 
cal harangues,  the  Armenian -American 
community  promoted  a  blood  drive  in 
conjunction  with  the  American  Red 
Cross. 
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The  history  and  present  motivation  of 
the  blood  drive  is  described  in  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Armenian  Weekly, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  their  May  31  issue. 
I  direct  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
this  positive  commemoration  with  much 
respect: 

The  Blood  Drive 

The  Impressive  response  of  the  Armenian 
American  community  to  the  Armenian  Na- 
tional Committee's  Martyrs'  Week  Blood- 
Drive  is  another  indication  of  the  growing 
maturity  of  that  community. 

It  Is  another  example  of  how  the  com- 
paratively new  Armenian  context  of  the 
American  citizenry  has  emerged  from  that 
period  of  parochialism  which,  through  lan- 
guage and  cultural  factors,  early  Imposes  It- 
self on  a  new  American  immigrant  group. 

While  retaining  its  usually  marked  devo- 
tion to  its  heritage  and  its  traditions,  the 
Armenian  American  community,  now  with 
over  a  half-century  of  experience  with 
America,  is  on  that  highroad  which  leads  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Armenian  identity  In 
America — ^a  Journey  being  successfully  es- 
sayed precisely  because  the  Armenians  have 
dlmlnuated  not  at  all  their  zeal  for  their 
Armenian  Institutions  and  aspirations,  have 
found — as  every  other  successful  emigre 
group  has  discovered — that  the  preservation 
of  their  ethilc  virtues  and  cai;.ses  is  best 
achieved  In  this  nation  of  nations  by  acting 
as  Romans  in  Rome. 

The  recent  blood-drive  was  a  particularly 
'American"  way  of  doing  things.  And  yet.  It 
was  too  uniquely  Armenian. 

It  is  the  American  way  to  be  generous  to 
a  perhaps  unrelated  worthy  cause  as  a  sym- 
bol of  appreciation  for  the  good  deeds  done 
them  through  the  traditions  of  the  American 
system.  Similarly,  the  donation  of  blood  by 
Armenian  Americans  was  again  a  demonstra- 
tion of  how  the  grateful  Armenian  nation  re- 
wards the  benefactions  it  has  received.  In  a 
word,  the  blood-drive  bespoke  the  great  par- 
allel traditions  of  Americans  and  Armenians. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  which  of  course 
Is  a  Presldentlally-chartered  seml-oflBclal 
agency  of  the  American  nation,  was  one  of 
the  many  American  offices  which,  in  the 
World  War  I  era,  responded  to  the  crying 
needs  of  the  stricken  Armenian  nation. 
Working  closely  with  other  American  agen- 
cies, notably  the  Near  East  Relief,  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  the  Haskell  Mission,  the  ARC 
took  to  Armenia  its  angels  of  mercy,  caring 
for  tho'-?ands  of  orphaned  Armenian  chil- 
dren, providing  food  and  housing  for  added 
thousands  of  Armenian  refugee  families,  and 
medicating  the  Ills  suffered  by  countless 
others.  The  Armenlar  effort  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  acknowledged  by  that  great 
organization  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
of  its  history. 

Now,  some  half-century  after  the  Red 
Cross  gave  of  its  resources  to  assist  the 
Armenians  in  their  moment  of  greatest  need, 
the  Armenians  In  turn  have  signified  their 
admiration  and  gratitude  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  by  giving  to  that  agency  the  most 
vital  resource  they  possess — their  life-blood — 
the  same  blood  which  had  been  so  profligately 
wasted  and  let  by  the  Turks  In  1915-1918. 
And,  of  course,  today  blood  Is  that  substance 
most  dearly  needed  by  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
prosecution  of  Its  humane  work  domestically 
and  abroad — blood  to  sustain  American  and 
other  lives,  blood  to  return  well-being  to  the 
unwell,  precious,  unmanufacturable.  Indeed 
unpurchaseable,  blood,  the  nectar  of  life 
and  of  health. 

The  Armenian  blood-drive  effectively  and 
purposefully  drove  home  the  message  of 
Armenian  Martyrs'  Week  among  the  general 
public.  It  was  a  'propaganda'  unprinted  and 
perhaps  unsaid,  but  it  was  a  promulgation, 
by  its  very  nature,  which  Americans  readUy 
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understood  without  having  to  be  told  what 
the  effort  was  all  about. 

For  humanity's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  ef- 
fectively promoting  the  cause  of  Armenian 
justice  In  Rome  In  the  Roman  way,  the 
blood-drive  must  become  an  important  regu- 
lar facet  of  the  Armenian  effort  during  their 
annual  'winter  of  discontent' — when  the 
Armenian  people,  at  home  and  abroad,  pause 
to  remember  those  Armenians  who  perished 
In  the  cause  of  all  humanity. 


STAR-TRIBUNE  HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  month,  one  of  the  major  newspaper 
groups  in  the  third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict has  received  both  national  and 
State  honors.  The  Star-Tribune  news- 
papers have  been  awarded  honors  for 
their  achievement  in  advertising,  pho- 
tography and  sportswriting. 

The  energies  of  the  staff,  both  individ- 
ually and  as  a  whole,  have  been  demon- 
strated in  the  fine  quality  of  the  report- 
ing done  by  the  Star-Tribune  papers 
throughout  the  entire  area. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  recognize  this  exceptional  group  of 
journalists  and  add  my  congratulations 
for  a  job  well  done. 

The  following  account  describes  the 
awards  the  Star-Tribune  has  received: 
Star-Tribunes   Honored 

The  10  Star-Tribune  newspapers  In  the 
past  month  have  received  national  and  state 
honors  in  three  distinct  areas  of  achieve- 
ment— advertising,  photography,  and  sports 
writing. 

George   Perry,  advertising  director  of  the 
10  newspapers  took  a  first  place  award  In  the 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America   1973  Ad " 
and  Promotion  contest. 

The  three  Star-Tribune  newspapers  of 
Tlnley  Park,  Orland  Park,  and  Oak  Forest 
took  nine  awards  In  the  Illinois  Press  Photog- 
raphers association  yearly  competition. 

John  E.  Meyers,  sports  editor  of  the  four 
Star  newspapers  out  of  Chicago  Heights,  has 
been  named  a  charter  member  of  the  new 
"Hall  of  Fame"  established  by  the  Illinois 
Basketball  Coaches  association.  Meyers  was 
one  of  a  select  group  of  media  representa- 
tives who  were  honored  by  the  IBCA. 

Perry  won  his  award  for  an  ad  he  created 
for  the  First  National  Bank  in  Harvey.  Com- 
petition Included  major  suburban  newspapers 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Judges' 
comments  carried  such  tributes  as:  "First- 
rate  photography,  copy  Intersperred  with  be- 
lievable humor  in  one  instance,  another  with 
memorable  headline.  Also  good  use  of  two- 
color  and  dominant  use  of  full  pages." 

The  ad  was  entered  in  the  "Best  Local 
Display  Advertising"  category. 

The  Tlnley  Park,  Orland  Park.  Oak  Forest 
Star-Tribunes  took  their  nine  photo  awards 
in  head-to-head  competition  with  the  state's 
major  dallies. 

Rich  Paverty  and  Rick  Friedman  shared  the 
first  place  award  for  the  best  looking  news- 
paper photographically  in  the  state.  Ths 
photo  editing  award  was  based  on  10  picture 
and  Lifestyle  pages  taken  from  the  Star- 
Tribunes  over  the  past  year. 

Faverty  also  took  a  third  place  award  in 
humor;  a  third  place  award  in  personality; 
and  honorable  mentions  in  sports,  woman's 
world  and  feature. 

Susan  Greenwood  took  a  second  place  in 
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feature  and  honorable  mentions  In  picture 
feature  story  and  woman's  world. 

Ovie  Carter  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  win- 
ner of  first  place  awards  in  three  categories, 
was  named  photographer  of  the  year  for  the 
second  straight  year. 

Meyers,  whose  column  has  been  a  fixture 
on  the  Star  sports  pages  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  was  one  of  28  members 
of  the  press  singled  out  for  IBCA  honors, 
which  also  Included  coaches,  players,  and  of- 
ficials who  played  major  roles  in  the  history 
of  Illinois  basketball. 

Meyers  was  the  only  sportswrlter  from  the 
immediate  area  honored  by  the  IBCA, 


SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY— A  MUST  FOR 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP   new    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is 
long  overdue  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  positive  affirmative  action 
in  achieving  optimum  safety  for  the 
transporta  ion  of  our  Nation's  school- 
children. As  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Administration  diligently  pursues 
the  formulation  and  issuance  of  manda- 
tory safety  standards  for  the  automobile 
industry  as  charged  to  them  by  the  1966 
law  which  established  this  administra- 
tive arm  of  our  executive  department, 
the  safety  standards  for  schoolbuses  con- 
tinue to  fall  by  the  wayside  in  apparent 
neglect — like  a  voice  of  desperate  need 
crying  in  the  wilderness. 

A  national  commitment  for  schoolbus 
safety  is  vitally  needed  now.  In  the  92d 
Congre.«s  and  again  in  the  93d  Congre.=:s, 
I  Joined  with  many  of  our  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  schoolbus  sa;ct.v  and  school- 
bus  safety  design  standards  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  National  Ti-af- 
fic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
charging  the  administration  with  action 
programs  to  develop  standards  requiring 
that  all  schoolbuses  be  equipped  with 
seat  belts  for  each  passenger  and  seat 
backs  of  sufficient  height  to  prevent  in- 
jurj'  to  passengers;  to  authorize  design 
standards  for  schoolbuses;  to  require 
that  certain  standards  be  established  for 
schoolbuses;  and  to  require  the  investi- 
gation of  certain  schoolbus  accidents. 

It  was,  therefore,  most  reassuring  and 
heartening  to  note  that  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce  and  Finance, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  moving  with  dispatch  to 
provide  comprehensive  schoolbus  safety 
legu^lation  for  consideration  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wa"!  indeed  pleased  to 
submit  a  statement  of  need  in  support 
of  my  schoolbus  safety  legislation  to  the 
committee  at  the  public  hearing  they 
conducted  last  week  to  establish  essen- 
tial schoolbus  safety  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  schoolchildren  of 
America.  I  would  like  to  share  my  testi- 
mony with  you  and  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  and  trust  that  we  will 
soon  have  the  opportunity  to  express  the 
majority  will  of  our  people  through  a 
vote  on  schoolbus  safety  legislation  here 
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on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  near 
future. 

My  statement  to  the  committee  is  as 
follows: 

Testimony  by  Representative  Roe 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  number  of  motor 
vehicle  fatalities  In  the  United  States  has 
been  rapidly  rising  since  the  early  I940's. 
and  In  recent  years  has  been  running  above 
50,000  a  year.  Motor  vehicle  accidents  are 
disabling  approximately  2  million  people 
and  the  total  "societal  cost"  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $45  billion  a  year. 

This  ugly  trend  began  its  most  alarming 
Increase  during  the  early  I960's.  In  1962  and 
1963  and  again  in  1964.  the  fatality  rate 
edged  upward,  partly  as  a  result  of  a  large 
increase  In  the  num'jer  of  drivers  on  the 
roads.  In  early  1965,  Senate  hearings  on  au- 
tomobile safety  got  underway,  and  toward 
the  end  of  that  year  Ralph  Nader  published 
"Unsafe  at  any  Speed."  The  following  year 
Congress  enacted  the  legislation  creating 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  (now 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration) and  authorlzmg  it  to  formulate 
and  issue  mandator;-  safety  standards  for  the 
auromobile  Industry. 

Remarkable  results,  demonstrated  by  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  fatalities  meas- 
ured against  vehicle  miles  driven  (about  4.7 
fatalities  per  100  million  vehicle  miles  in 
1971  as  compared  to  18.2  In  the  middle  1920's) 
attested  to  the  fact  that  Congress  was  on 
the  right  track  In  insisting  that  vehicles 
be  made  safer.  But  coincident  with  this  par- 
ticular statistical  decline  during  the  late 
1960's  more  disturbing  statistics  were 
emerging  that  indicated  the  Increase  in  the 
number  of  highways  and  roads  con- 
structed, the  Increase  in  the  number  of 
drivers  on  the  road  and  the  increase  In  the 
number  of  automobiles  produced  as  the 
nation  moved  into  the  1970's  were  taking  an 
awesome  toll  in  total  annual  traffic  fatali- 
ties and  injuries. 

Congress  reasoned  that  any  Insistence  on 
vehicle  safety  standards  must  be  coupled 
with  a  similar  Insistence  that  both  highways 
and  drivers  meet  as  stringent  a  safety  stand- 
ard  as  vehicles  if  highway  fatalities  and  in- 
juries were  to  be  brought  under  controllable 
limits. 

in  effect.  Congress  considered — and.  In 
fact,  is  requesting  a  "total"  highway  safety 
program — an  across-the-board,  concerted 
effort  by  every  Committee  of  the  Congress 
that  has  Jurisdiction  over  highway  safety 
measures,  to  favorably  recommend  and  leg- 
islate maximum  safety  standards  and  guide- 
lines within  the  purview  of  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

As  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  begins  hearings  on  School 
bus  safety  measures,  I  believe  at  least  two 
facts  should  be  kept  In  mind.  First,  against 
a  background  of  Congressional  Insistence  on 
a  total  highway  safety  program  to  Include 
safer  vehicles,  safer  roads  and  safer  drivers, 
safety  standards  for  school  buses  appear  to 
have  been  ignored  ar;d  neglected.  The  seri- 
ousness of  this  matter  can  be  measured 
against  the  statistics,  as  well  as  the  human 
suffering,  which  Indicate  that  this  nation 
may«expect  approximately  46,000  school  bus 
accidents  this  year,  150  lives  lost  and  56,000 
associated  Injuries.  Secondly,  the  Insurance 
of  the  safety  of  our  nation's  children  In 
school  btises  Is  a  significant  and  essential 
factor  of  a  total  highway  safety  program — It 
must  not  be  considered  as  either  Independent 
or  separate  from  a  national  program  which 
strives  to  insure  the  safety  of  individuals 
and  families  in  private  vehicles  and  on  pub- 
lic roads. 

Legislation  that  I  have  Introduced  and 
Joined  with  other  Members  of  the  House  in 
sponsoring  In  this  direction,  H.R.  1012,  HJR. 
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1013  and  H.R.  6093  as'iis  that  standards  be 
develoi>ed  for  school  buses.  Included  among 
the  proposed  standards  are  Improved  emer- 
gency exits,  floor  strengths,  bodies  and 
frames,  windows,  windshields,  fuel  systems 
and  seating  systems  to  Include  the  manda- 
tory installation  of  seat  belts  and  the  devel- 
opment of  seat  backs  of  sufficient  height  and 
design  to  prevent  injury  to  passengers. 

The  necessity  for  the  Introduction  and  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  stems  from  a  num- 
ber of  factors.  Basically,  these  factors  In- 
volve the  Justlflcatlon  for  legislative  steps  in 
formulating  school  bus  safety  standards  and 
highway  safety  standards  In  general. 

In  September  1971.  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  stated:  "The 
dally  safety  of  children  depends,  in  large 
measure,  upon  the  reaction  of  the  motoring 
public  to  school  vehicles."  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
would  have  no  argument  with  the  N.H.T.S.A. 
statement  provided  the  reaction  of  the  motor- 
ing public  to  school  vehicles  were  consist- 
ently safety  minded.  But  both  experience 
and  traplc  school  bus  accidents  suggest  the 
reaction  of  the  public  to  school  buses  Is  not 
always  safety  minded,  nor  do  all  school  bus 
catastrophes  occur  as  the  result  of  a  poor 
reaction  by  another  driver.  Clearly,  wltr.out 
appropriate  safety  standards  that  would  af- 
ford every  passenger  of  a  school  bus  the  max- 
imum degree  of  protection  in  the  event  of 
an  accident,  we.  in  effect,  leave  the  safety  of 
our  children  to  the  eccentricities  and  uncer- 
tainty of  luck.  But  in  view  of  the  absence  of 
departmental  and  agency  action  In  formu- 
lating safety  standards  for  school  buses, 
coupled  with  a  statement  that  reflects 
neither  a  comprehensive  or  total  approach 
to  insuring  the  safety  of  school  bus  passen- 
gers under  all  circumstances.  Congressional 
leadership  becomes  essential. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  to  know  that  insufficient  ag- 
gressiveness In  the  leadership  and  promotion 
of  safety  regulations  by  I>epp.rtments  and 
agencies  having  Jurisdiction  over  such  mat- 
ters was  one  of  many  guiding  factors  I  and 
my  colleagues  i.i  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  considered  when  we  included 
funds  for  highway  safety  programs  in  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 

Early  In  1972,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Elmer 
Staats,  commented : 

"When  viewed  in  light  of  the  deaths  and 
Injuries  associated  wtllv  highway  hazards, 
there  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  taken  all  feasible 
action  to  Implement  a  high-priority  pro- 
gram to  Identify  and  correct  hazardous  high- 
way locations.  .  .  An  opportunity  exists  to 
materially  improve  the  Nation's  traffic  safety 
record  if  the  Government  wUl  provide 
stronger  leadership  toward  program  imple- 
mentation." 

On  the  basis  of  this  general  guidance  and 
Information.  I  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  actively  supported  and  defended 
the  Inclusion  of  funds  for  highway  safety 
programs  within  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act.  That  Act.  now  in  conference  committee 
after  having  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  Includes  funds  for  the  elimination 
of  highway  and  road  hazards,  funds  for  im- 
proved pavement  marking  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  research  ways  to  Improve  driver 
attitudes  and  education. 

To  a  significant  extent,  we  were  reacting 
to  Departmental  and  agency  foot-dragging 
in  matters  of  crucial  Importance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Committee  to 
favorably  recommend  legislative  steps  to  re- 
quire school  bus  safety  standards.  In  doing 
so.  Congress  may  continue  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  In  areas  of  highway  safety 
that  Departments  and  agencies  are  slow  or 
reluctant  in  assuming  themselves.  In  terms 
of  a  total  highway  safety  program,  school  btis 
safety  legislation  is  mandatory. 
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WHAT  IS  SECURITY? 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
many  editorials  in  newspapers  through- 
out the  country'  ha%'e  attacked  the  Pres- 
ident for  citing  national  security  as  the 
primary  motivation  for  authorizing  wire- 
taijs  and  other  surveillance  devices  that 
have  been  said  to  have  led  to  the 
Watergate  bugging.  The  following  edi- 
tonal  from  the  Lowell  Sun  offers  a  re- 
sponsible and  objective  explanation  of 
national  security  and  the  President's  re- 
sponsi'oility  to  preserve  not  only  this  se- 
curity but  th3  safety  of  his  countrymen 
as  well.  I  commend  to  you  the  Lowell 
Sun's  editorial  analysis.  I  believe  that 
this  editorial  Is  also  an  indication  that 
this  newspaper  recognizes  that  freedom 
of  the  press  just  as  any  other  freedom 
man  may  possess  carries  wich  it  a  gi'eat 
degree  of  responsibility. 

What  Is  Security? 

The  thnist  of  President  Nl.Kon's  latest 
statement  on  Watergate  centered  on  nation  il 
security.  The  President  maintained  that 
much  of  the  reason  for  the  Watergate  mis- 
carriage could  be  traced  to  his  desire  to  plug 
the  -security  leaks  that  had  been  occurring  In 
high  places  within  the  government.  Many  of 
the  supposedly  more  sophisticated  of  our 
citizens  have  already  rejected  this  argument 
with  scorn  and  ridicule  but  we  are  far  from 
sure  that  most  of  the  country  shares  their 
contempt. 

The  President's  statement  last  Tuesday 
denied  (again)  that  he  had  prior  knowledge 
of  the  Watergate  bugging  or  of  "any  Illegal 
surveillance  activities  for  political  purposes" 
although  he  had  Instituted  In  1972 — long 
before  the  national  presidential  campaign 
began — legal  wiretaps  which  he  felt  were  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  country  both  from 
without  and  within.  In  the  latter  case,  he  wa.5 
referring  to  domestic  turbulence  such  as  that 
we  saw  at  Kent  State  in  Ohio  which  sym- 
bolized, perhaps,  the  high  point  of  demorali- 
zation that  we  witnessed  a  few  years  ago. 
much  of  it  revolving  around  the  Vietnam 
war,  much  of  it  provoked  by  youthful  radi- 
cals of  the  Black  Panther  type,  much  of  it 
Inspired  and  sustained  by  Communist  Influ- 
ences and  inflltr.itlon. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  in  his  .state- 
ment that  some  of  the  people  who  had  been 
involved  in  this  domestic  security  effort 
later  turned  their  special  talents  to  political 
activity  associated  with  the  Presidential 
campaign.  This  was  done,  he  said,  without 
hLs  knowledge  or  approval.  He  said  that  his 
first  knowledge  of  Watergate  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  the  men  in  the  original  .security 
effort  referred  to  p.bove  were  the  same  men 
who  conceived  and  executed  Watergate,  and 
his  fear  at  the  time  wns  that  an  investiga- 
tion of  Watert^ate  would  compromise  the  le- 
gitimate efforts  of  the  government  In  the 
areas  of  both  domestic  and  inte'-natlonal 
security  .  .  .  and  so  he  sought  to  slow  down 
the  Watergate  Investigation  out  of  fear  of 
compromising   the   national   security   effort. 

The  President  also  said  that  a-s  more  In- 
formation develops  about  Watergate  through 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate  S^lrct  Committee 
now  replacing  the  daily  soap  opernt-  on  tele- 
vision and  the  parallel  Inves«^!5atlon  of  the 
Justice  Department  soon  to  be  launched  by 
Special  Prosefutor  Archibald  Cox  iinder  the 
benevolent  non-presence  of  our  new  U.S.  At- 
torney General  Elliot  Richardson,  the  Presl- 
dent  will  respond  to  further  questions  on  Wa- 
tergate to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  do  so.  In 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

other  words,  the  nation  can  expect  to  hear 
more  from  the  White  House,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  two  Watergate  Investigations 
take  their  course. 

From  what  the  President  has  had  to  say 
about  Watergate  to  date,  it's  unlikely  that 
anything  he  might  say  about  it  in  the  fu- 
ture will  satisfy  the  people  who  are  deter- 
mined to  oppose  him  and  belittle  him  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  These  people  will 
be  satisfied  by  only  one  denouement:  the 
complete  demoUshment  of  the  President,  In 
a  sense,  It  Is  useless  for  the  President  to  try 
to  explain  Watergate  and  Its  details  to  these 
people  for  they  want  no  reasonable  explana- 
tion. They  want  only  one  thing:  President 
Nixon's  blood.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  them. 
It  Is  true  that  there  are  none  so  blind  as 
those  who  will  not  see,  and  none  so  voraclou.s 
in  their  appetite  today  for  the  destruction 
of  President  Nixon  than  these  blind  critics 
who  have  zeroed  in  on  Watergate. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  loopholes  In  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  position.  These  loopholes  lie. 
precisely,  in  the  field  of  national  security  as 
Invoked  by  the  President  to  cover  the  trail, 
to  a  deg.-ee.  of  Watergate.  The  sharpshooters 
point  out.  and  properly  so,  that  national  se- 
curity has  been  used  as  an  excuse  to  cover 
up  blunders,  excesses  and  abuses  by  Presi- 
dential administrations  in  the  past.  O  Se- 
curity, what  sins  have  been  committed  in 
thy  name,  the  critics  cry,  and  they  have  a 
point,  no  doubt.  To  raise  the  issue  of  na- 
tional security  Is  an  easy  out  for  any  Pres- 
ident when  the  heat  of  domestic  investiga- 
tion becomes  intense — we  recognize  this  and 
admit  that  the  cloak  of  national  security 
has  been  too  often  dra:?ged  over  the  blunders 
of  government  in  days  gone  by. 

Nevertheless,  who  is  to  stand  up  now  and 
say  to  the  President  that  his  argument  of 
national  security  in  the  Waterpate  affair  is 
not  valid  because  his  information  Is  less 
accurate  on  the  subject  than  that  of  the 
accuser?  If  we  can't  believe  the  President 
of  the  United  States  en  matters  of  n^tloml 
security,  who  are  we  to  believe?  Are  we  to 
say  that  the  newspaper  columnists  and  T\'' 
commentators,  the  boys  with  the  Instant 
analysis,  know  more  about  this  business  of 
national  security  than  the  President?  Or  is 
Joe  the  Bartender  in  your  Friendly  Corner 
Tavern  a  'oetter  authority  on  national  se- 
curity than  the  President? 

President  Nixon  spoke  of  the  delicate 
S.ALT  armament  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  e.xample  of  national  security 
whereiti  leaks  about  the  military  strength 
of  the  United  States  cotild  have  imperiled 
the  position  of  this  country  In  the  nego- 
tiations: he  spoke  of  the  Victn  m  peace 
neeoiiaiicns  and  said  only  Friday  night  at 
the  WTiite  House  reception  for  the  former 
Vietnam  POWs  that  If  tight  security  had 
not  been  maintained  during  the  course  of 
these  negotiations,  the  POWs  would  still  be 
in  Hanoi  today.  He  spoke  of  the  break- 
through In  U.S. -China  relations  highlighted 
by  his  Peking  visit  as  another  example  of  the 
Importance  of  maintaining  secf.rlty  prior  to 
the  event.  He  spoke  of  the  domestic  riots 
and  plots  an'i  disturbances  of  a  few  years 
ago  as  events  that  the  federal  government 
had  to  recognize  as  serious  threats  to  the 
Internal  seci;rlty  of  this  country,  and  ;e 
we  recall  those  frightening  occurrence?,  the 
race  riots,  the  peace  marches  that  were  any- 
thing but  peaceful,  the  demonstrations  that 
often  resulted  In  injuries  and  deaths,  the 
inflammatory  speeches  of  the  radicals  Infil- 
trated by  Communists,  the  whole  permis- 
sive bit  that  saw  the  American  flag  In  the 
mud,  the  government  reviled,  Its  President 
burned  In  effigy,  the  call  for  violent  over- 
throw of  the  government  soun  led  from  coast 
to  coast,  the  flames  of  resolution  burning 
wherever  the  Jane  Fondas  and  Eldrldge 
Cleavers  and  Bobby  Sealer,  cjuld  U^nlte  them, 
when  w  snw  all  of  thit.  how  can  we  scy 
tod..y  that  there  was  n'^t  a  bona  fide  ques- 
tio:i   of   domestic   security   confronting   the 
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President  In  the  White  House  at  that  time 
whoever   that   President  might   have   been? 

National  security,  what  does  It  mean? 
Well,  It  means  one  thing  to  a  man  like  Daniel 
Ellsberg  who  stole  the  Pentagon  Papers  and 
quite  another  to  an  American  President  be- 
cause the  latter  Is  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  this  country  and  Mr.  Ellsberg  Is  not,  and 
while  we  are  ready  to  agree  that  the  dividing 
line  between  national  security  and  Just  plain 
cover-up  of  government  blundering  can 
s' .mutinies  be  a  fine  one.  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  EUsbergs  of  this  country 
are  better  authorities  on  the  subject  than  the 
President  of  this  country. 

The  EUsbergs  are  many  and  they  have  sup- 
porters in  places  of  power  and  influence  but 
the  President  has  a  few,  too.  We  think  the 
latter  constitute  a  majority  in  this  country 
today,  a  majority  rooting  for  the  President 
to  win  the  uphill  battle  that  now  confronts 
him,  a  majority  that  is  ready  to  believe  him 
when  he  speaks  of  national  and  domestic 
security  because  these  people  know  that  the 
ultimite  responsibility  for  this  sectirlty  lies 
In  the  hands  of  the  President  and  not  In  the 
hands  of  critics  who  find  It  easy  to  stand  up 
and  rave  and  rant  against  him.  This  majority 
knows  that  the  responciblUty  for  what  ulti- 
mately happens  to  this  country  Is  not  that 
of  the  EUsbergs  and  the  commentators  who 
will  be  happy  only  when  they  see  Nixon's 
blood  flow  but  the  responsibility  Is  that  of 
the  F>resident  who  must,  in  spite  of  all  that 
Is  said  and  done  to  defame  him  and  destroy 
him  and  roll  him  i:i  the  mud  of  slander  and 
Invective,  In  spite  of  all  the  blood,  sweat, 
tears,  misery,  and  trea.son  that  swirl  around 
his  head,  must.  In  spite  of  everything  and 
everybody,  above  all,  stand  firm  and  remain 
true  to  the  oath  of  his  office  to  do  his  best 
at  all  times  In  the  best  Interests  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  defend  it  even  unto  death. 

We  may.  Indeed,  see  the  death  of  a  Pres- 
ident before  this  thing  is  over  .  .  .  but  would 
the  nation  be  better  off  because  of  it  'f  that 
did  happen?  Yes,  the  vultures  would  scream 
with  delight  but  the  people  would  wsep  with 
regret. 

Maybe  that's  something  that  President 
Nixon's  more  savage  critics  should  keep  in 
mind  In  the  days  to  come  as  the  truth  about 
Watergate  Is  revealed  and  the  guilty  are 
punlslied. 


GENESIS  OF  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TFAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdai).  Junv  5.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
th^  spare  shuttle  represents  the  corner- 
store  of  our  nationpl  space  program  for 
the  next  decade.  Highly  important  pro- 
Rram^  are  underway  both  in  manned  ana 
r.ii'omated  snacecraft  including  Skylab 
and  Viking.  Yet  as  we  progre.ss  Into  the 
1970's  the  need  for  a  low-cost  trrnsror- 
trtion  system  tc  space  has  become  '-loar. 
An  ed''crial  in  the  April  24,  1973,  ediMon 
of  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun  describes 
well  the  siijniflcance  of  thf  .srace  .«;huttle 
prosrr.Tm  t"  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Genesis  of  LrADr.RtH:" 

One  of  the  great  plus  factors  of  the  US. 
space  progrr\ni  has  been  the  development  ■  f 
new  kno".ledge  and  new  technologies  permit- 
ting us  to  make  and  do  things  never  done 
before.  To  meet  space  age  requirements,  new 
techniques  of  management  and  problem  solv- 
ing had  to  be  developed  that  are  applicable 
to  almost  any  human  actlvltv. 

A  major  U.S.  company  that  has  been  a  pio- 
neer in  the  development  of  .space  technolo- 
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gies  and  hardware,  and  is  developing  the 
revolutionary  new  Splice  Shuttle,  Is  also  a 
major  producer  of  a  wide  range  of  commer- 
cial products.  Including  everything  from 
heav\--duty  truck  axles  to  miniature  calcu- 
lating machines.  This  company  is  now  in- 
vesting 510  million  to  speed  the  transfer  of 
aerospace  technology  to  commercial  activi- 
ties. The  president  of  the  company  has 
obser\ed  of  his  own  firm,  "A  decade  ago  we 
were  so  er.erossed  in  getting  ready  for  the 
moon  It  never  occurred  to  us  we  were  simul- 
taneously preparing  men  and  techniques  for 
use  In  Industries  that,  at  the  time,  seemed 
more  remote  than  the  moon  Itself." 

The  Spcce  Shuttle  Is  now  the  central  effort 
of  the  U.S.  space  program.  Its  Importance  to 
the  nation  is.  at  this  point,  incalculable. 
With  Its  capacity  to  carry  60,000-pound  pay- 
loads  Into  spr.ce,  four  times  as  mvich  as  we 
have  up  till  now  been  capable  of  I'ftlng,  the 
Shuttle  will  be  able  to  transport  and  make 
the  space  environment  available  for  the  use 
of  hundreds  of  scientists,  engineers  and  tech- 
nical people.  Instead  of  merelv  a  handful  of 
highly-trained  nstronr-uts.  Oil  exploration 
tesms.  for  example.  c?uld  explore  in  two  or 
three  v.eeks  the  entire  surface  of  the  Earth 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  advanced  sensing 
devices  kn.own  to  man. 

Most  significr.ntly,  tiie  Space  Shuttle  will 
carry  on  the  advance  of  technology  which 
will  lead  down  paths  now  unknown  "and  un- 
cover bere.nts  now  unlmaglned,  but  which 
will  Ir^viTibly  contribute  to  the  techno- 
loeical  le^derrhlp  of  the  United  States.  This 
will  be  vital  to  the  milltarv  security  and 
economic  well-being  cl  the  U.S.— to  our 
grandchildren  and  upwards  of  250  million 
otlier  Americans  likely  to  be  living  here  by 
the  year  2000.  , 


CONGRESSMAN    EILBERG   QUERIES 
HIS  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE\T.\TIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
since  being  elected  to  Congress,  I  have 
conducted  a  poll  of  my  constituency. 
The  sun'ey  has  become  a  useful  and  im- 


portant means  of  determining  the  gen- 
eral feelings  of  the  nearly  half-million 
people  I  am  proud  to  represent. 

Once  again  I  am  mailing  the  question- 
naire to  every  household  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  almost  161,000  homes. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
my  1973  congressional  questionnaire: 
Congressman  Joskua  Eilberc  Wants  Your 
Opinion 

June  1,  1973. 

Dear  Friend:  Every  year  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  I  have  asked  for  your  help  In  de- 
ciding how  I  should  vote  on  the  Issues  facing 
this  country. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  rsmarked,  "That 
Goveriunent  is  strongest  of  which  cverv  man 
feels  himself  a  p.nrt." 

That  Is  why  this  questionn.iire  Is  so  Im- 
pcrtnnt.  It  lets  me  knew  what  you  are  than'<- 
ing  so  I  can  do  my  job,  representing  you  In 
Congrf  ss,  better. 

It  -.vill  only  take  a  few  minutes  to  answer 
the  nuestlons.  Your  an.s'vers  will  be  confi- 
dential. If  you  have  any  additional  comn-.ents, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  add  them  to  the 
questionnaire. 

If  you  want  more  than  one  qtiestionnalre 
for  your  fam.lly.  pleace  contact  mv  district 
office.  216  First  Federal  Building.  Castor  and 
Cottman  Avenues,  Philadelphia,  Pennsvl- 
vanta  19111  (RA  2-1717). 

When  the  answers  are  tabulated.  I  will 
send  the  results  to  every  household  in  the 
district. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

JOSnUA  ElLFERG. 

Tlie  ouestfonnaire  follows: 

(These  questions  provided  with  yes.  no, 
undecided  choices.) 

1.  a.  Do  you  beli.eve  the  President's  Phase 
III  "voluntary  control"  economic  policy  is 
working? 

b.  Would  you  favor  a  return  to  compre- 
lieiislve  v,-at;e  and  price  controls? 

c.  If  price  controls  are  put  into  effect 
regain,   should    they    include   food   prices? 

d.  Have  the  In.creases  In  food  prices  caused 
a  change  in  the  kind  or  amounts  of  food  vou 
buy? 

e.  Are  yoti  buying  mere  or  less: 
Meat:    (More,  less,  same  amount.) 
Poultry:     (More,  loss,  same  amount.) 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables:     (More,  less, 

same  amount.) 


Canned  and  frozen  foods:  (More,  less, 
same  amount.) 

(These  questions  provided  with  ves  no 
undecided  choices.) 

2.  Should  grain  sales  to  Russia  and  other 
countries  be  continued  if  these  sales  con- 
tinue to  cause  .sharp  increases  in  meat  prices? 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  cutback  in  the  Defence 
budget  with  the  savings  applied  to  solving 
the  problems  of  the  cities? 

4.  Should  a  portion  of  the  gasoline  tax 
money  collected  and  pledged  for  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  be  dlre.?:e:J  to  improve  pub- 
lic transponaticn? 

5.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  for  up  to  35  per-cnt  of 
a  public  school  dLstrlct's  annual  budget. 
Do  you  support  ;hL-  idea? 

6.  I  am  also  sponsoring  a  proposal  to  pro- 
vide tax  ^enc■n's  for  the  pr.rents  of  students 
In  prUaie  schools.  Do  you  support  this  plan? 

7.  I^eglslation  has  been  proposed  which 
would  prevent  the  cancelLitlon  of  Federal 
grants  and  other  payments  to  hospitals  which 
refuse  to  allow  .abortions  to  be  performed. 
Do  you  apTrj-.  e  of  this  proposal? 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  possession  of 
marijuana  for  personal  use  should  be  a  crlm- 
ir.al  offense? 

9.  Should  pushers  of  hard  drugs  who  are 
convicted  a  second  time  receive  niandatory 
life  sentences? 

10.  a.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress 
being  made  to  cler.n  up   the  environment? 

b.  Are  you  prepared  to  bear  same  of  the 
cost.  In  form  of  higher  prices  and  increased 
t.7xes.  of  cleaning  up  the  environment? 

11.  Should  U.S.  funds  be  used  to  rebuild 
North  Vietnam? 

12.  a.  Do  you  s^ree  with  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  of  continued  bombing  In  South- 
east Asia? 

b.  If  this  bombing  results  In  the  cnpture 
of  Americans,  should  ground  troops  be  sent 
back  Into  Southeast  Asia  as  a  means  of  forc- 
ing their  release? 

13.  Should  the  United  States  reduce  the 
number  o;"  troops  stationed  In  Europe? 

14.  Now  that  we  have  formal  diplomatic 
relations  wi.h.the  Chinese  Peopies  Republic, 
do  you  bei;e>e  we  should  normalize  rei.\tions 
wl:h  Cuba? 

15.  What  do  you  think  are  *he  three  most 
pressing  problems  facing  America  tj  day? 
Please  list  in  order  of  urgency. 

16.  Wliat  Is  the  one  local  problem  which 
troubles  yon  the  most? 
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SENATE-'Wednesday,  June  6, 1973 


The  Sen.'ite  met  at  10:45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama 


Christ,    our    most    blessed    Lord    and 
Saviour.  Amen. 


PRAYER 


T!i3  Reverend  Canon  C.  Les?ie  Glenn, 
subdean  of  the  Washington  Cathedral, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Most  gracious  God,  we  humbly  beseech 
Thee,  as  for  the  people  of  these  United 
States  in  general,  so  especially  for  their 
Senate  in  Congress  a.-^.sembled ;  that  Thou 
wouldest  be  pleased  to  prosper  all  their 
consultations,  to  the  advancement  of 
Thy  glory,  the  good  of  Thy  church,  the 
safety,  honor,  and  v.-elfare  of  Thy  people; 
that  all  things  may  be  so  crdered  by 
their  endeavors,  upon  the  best  founda- 
tions, that  peace  and  happiness,  truth 
and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  mav  be 
established  among  us  for  all  generations. 
These  and  all  other  necessaries,  for  them, 
for  us,  and  Thy  whole  church,  we  humbly 
beg  In  the  name  and  mediation  of  Jesus 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  6, 1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  James  B. 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOLTRNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimou.s  con.-ent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, June  5,  1973,  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.'ection.  it  is  so  crdered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE     SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t!iat  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  todav. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
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ginning  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  down  to  but  not  including  "New  Re- 
ports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  down  to  but  not  in- 
cluding "New  Reports,"  will  be  stated. 


the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation for  a  term  expiring  January 
27.  1976. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  David  H.  Popper, 
of  New  York,  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEI>rr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  B.  E>ale, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S.  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
for  a  term  of  2  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Charles  R.  Bar- 
ley, of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S.  Alternate 
Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


AGENCY    FOR    INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Matthew  J.  Har- 
vey, of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Kenneth  A. 
Guenther,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Alternate 
Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Gerald  F.  Tape, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy-  Agency, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Before  returning  to  legislative  ses- 
sion, is  there  a  request  that  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nominations  be  reported 
to  the  President? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  INFORMATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Hobart  Lewis,  of 
New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Information 
for  a  term  expiring  January  27,  1976. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  J.  Leonard 
Reinsch,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  member  of 


ORDER  FOR  NOMINATIONS  CON- 
FIRMED BY  SENATE  TODAY  TO  BE 
HELD  OVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  as  in  executive  session,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
which  the  Senate  agreed  to,  by  means  of 
which  the  nominations  this  morning 
were  sent  to  the  White  House  be  re- 
scinded and  that  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  return  the  nominations  to  the 
Senate  and  that  they  remain  at  the  desk 
for  at  least  1  executive  calendar  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  .so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  make  the  request  is  that  I  had 
been  requested  by  a  Senator  sometime 
earlier  to  hold  nominations  over  on  that 
basis  for  at  least  one  executive  carryover. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  Without  objection, 
the  Senate  will  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion, and  the  Chair  recognizes  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

THE  ECONOMY  AND  INFLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  May  30.  I  mnde  some  ex- 
temporaneous remarks  on  the  state  of 
the  economy  and  the  dangers  which  be- 
set us  at  this  time  in  the  field  of  inflation. 
In  re.^ponse  to  those  remarks,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  le:',der.  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  stated: 

The  Inflation  Is  still  a  very  troublesome 
matter.  Not  everything  Is  as  we  would  wLsh 
It.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  the  phase  III,  In  my  opinion, 
neejs  a  very  careful  resvaUiatlon. 

Further  on.  he  stated : 
I  think  we  may  have  to  consider  the  ne- 
cessity for  reinstating  some  controls. 

Still  further  on,  he  stated: 
I  think  It  would  be  well  If  the  President 
would  carefully  consider  the  desirability  of 


tightening  up  phase  III  and  possibly  return- 
ing to  some  control.  But  I  do  think  Con- 
gress has  a  role  to  play  .  .  . 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  that  Congress  does  have  a 
role  to  play,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that 
his  words  were  not  listened  to  last  week. 
They  were  significant.  But  as  I  have  tried 
to  indicate  in  answering  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader: 

We  also  look  for  guidance  from  downtown 
.  .  .  just  as  we  endeavor  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent guidance  on   wage  and  price  controls. 

Mr.  Presid?nt,  the  economic  situation 
has  become  worse  since  last  week.  The 
dollar  has  been  devalued  twice  and 
floated  once  in  the  last  20  months.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  dollar  is  now  into 
its  third  devaluation  and,  overall,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  since  August  1971,  the 
total  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  that 
period  of  time  has  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 30  percent.  This  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  because  the  dollar  Is 
much  stronger  than  the  above  figures 
indicate  and  it  is  up  to  us — ^the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch — to  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities  together  to  come  to 
its  defense  and  to  enact  either  the  neces- 
sary legislation  or  impose  the  proper  kind 
of  controls  to  see  that  inflation  is  de- 
flated. 
As  Indicated  in  my  talk  last  week: 
If  the  Administration  wants  to  do  some- 
thing. Congress  stands  ready  to  go  not  only 
half  v.-.iy.  but  more  than  half  way  to  make 
certain  that  this  upward  trend  Is  reversed 
and  that  something  in  the  way  of  stability 
Is  achieved. 

We  can  no  longer  operate  on  the  basis 
of  excessive  profits,  excessive  inflation, 
excessive  interest  rates  and  the  dollar 
being  used  for  speculative  purposes  in 
raising  the  price  of  gold  to  somewhere 
between  $125  and  $130  a  fine  ounce.  The 
danger  signs  are  already  apparent  in  all 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  downward  value 
of  the  dollar,  the  continued  dip  in  the 
stock  market,  the  continued  and  increas- 
ing adverse  balance  of  payments  and  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  Government, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case  both  abroad  and 
at  home. 

This  Government  must  and  will  con- 
tinue to  function  in  a  normal,  respons^le 
manner,  despite  the  issue  which  Sthw'  in 
the  headlines.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  face  up  to  all  the  issues  which  confront 
us  at  this  time  and  we  can  do  so  best  in 
cooperation  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
President  that  if  he  will  face  up  to  this 
problem,  he  will  have  the  support  of  the 
Congress  In  his  endeavor.  Congress  has 
already  given  him  wage-price  control 
powers  and  almost  everything  else  he 
needs.  If  more  is  needed,  he  has  but  to 
ask.  It  is  time  to  do  away  completely  and 
finally  with  the  doctrine  of  "flexibility" 
and  "the  club  in  the  closet,"  which  are 
the  paramount  features  of  phase  III  and 
which  have  proved  themselves  to  be  ab- 
solutely unworkable,  unadjustable.  and 
unenforceable.  It  is  time  to  take  the  club 
out  of  the  closet. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  times  like  this  when 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  who  have  great  mutual  respect 
for  each  other,  should  not  hesitate  to 
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agree  with  each  other,  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  present  a  common  front,  when 
the  Nation's  future  is  involved  or  the  Na- 
tion's economy  is  suffering. 

I  have  been  quoted  entirely  correctly 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
I  have  added  publicly  that  imless  some- 
thing is  done  pertaining  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  consideration  of  whether 
or  not  selective  controls  are  necessary,  I 
would  consider  very  seriously  support- 
ing such  legislation  as  may  come  before 
the  Senate. 

I  was  asked  the  same  thing  yesterday 
at  the  White  House  conference,  and  as 
to  whether  I  was  in  agreement  with  the 
administration.  My  answer  was  that  that 
was  my  view.  I  added,  because  it  is  true, 
that  the  administration  is  indeed,  in  my 
judgment,  pretty  seriously  considering 
what  further  needs  to  be  done  in  regard 
to  controls  over  inflation  and  the  cost  of 
living.  Whether  they  follow  my  views  I 
do  not  know.  Here  I  am  not  speaking  as 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  nor 
ara  I  representing  administration  points 
of  view.  I  am  expressing  my  own  concern 
as  a  Senator,  as  I  did  to  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  at  the  policy  limch- 
eon  yesterday. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important,  and 
I  do  urge  the  economists  and  other  ad- 
visers of  the  President  to  take  very 
seriously  what  we  are  saying.  I  would 
rather  that  these  steps  be  taken  by  the 
Executive,  though  I  would,  indeed,  chal- 
lenge Congress  to  act  if  the  Executive  did 
not.  It  is  far  better  for  the  Executive  to 
act,  because  he  has  the  power  of  regula- 
tion as  well  as  the  power  of  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  power  of  enforcement. 

So  I  hope  that  something  will  come  of 
it.  I  do  not  think  my  views  are  popular 
in  all  quarters,  but  I  think  we  need  to 
take  the  opinions  of  economists  in  and 
out  of  the  White  House,  in  and  out  of 
Congress.  I  am  no  economist ;  I  make  no 
pretensions  in  that  regard.  I  cannot  rec- 
ommend specific,  detailed  remedies.  I 
simply  know  that  something  is  wrong. 
And  when  something  is  wrong  which  can 
be  helped  by  the  executive  or  the  legis- 
lative departments,  then  we  both  should 
help,  and  that  is  all  I  am  trying  to  do. 
I  am  not  presenting  a  point  of  view  which 
is  hostile  to  anyone.  I  am  not  saying  to 
anj'one  that  he  has  to  agree  with  me.  But 
I  have  a  certain  responsibility  on  this 
floor,  and  I  am  going  to  perform  it,  and 
that  is  to  say  that  I  think  we  do  need 
to  reconsider  the  whole  question  of  selec- 
tive controls. 

I  believe,  on  rather  slender  informa- 
tion, but  information  nevertheless,  that 
this  is  under  consideration.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  otherwise.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
having  quoted  me,  and  I  commend  my- 
self on  being  able  to  accept  the  quotation 
and  having  no  need  whatever  to  engage 
in  any  partisan  dialog  with  him.  He  is  a 
great  and  a  courageous  man,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  he  said  it. 

On  one  final  point,  I  believe  when  he 
says  we  have  a  responsible  Government, 
and  this  Government  is  going  on  with  its 
business,  that  we  in  Congress  can  do  a 
great  deal— and  I  said  this  to  my  col- 
leagues yesterday— to  restore  confidence 
In  this  country.  In  the  dollar,  in  gold,  in 


the  stock  market,  and  more  importantly 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people,  if  we 
will  get  up  and  say  what  is  good  in  this 
coimtry,  if  we  will  stop  the  doom-saying, 
if  we  will  urge  restraint  on  ourselves  and 
others,  if  we  will  recognize  the  courts' 
functions  and  the  committee  functions 
and  honor  and  support  them,  and  if,  in 
addition,  we  will  say,  "This  is  a  strong 
Grovernment,  it  keeps  its  promises,  it  is 
strong  economically,  it  is  strong  politi- 
cally, it  is  a  Government  you  can  trust, 
it  is  a  Goverrmient  that  is  going  to  be  on- 
going, and  it  is  going  to  go  on  with  its 
responsibilities." 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  say  more  of 
that.  They  would  be  surprised  at  the  ef- 
fect it  would  have  on  the  dollar,  on  gold, 
and  on  the  stock  market ;  but  more  than 
anything  else,  at  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  our  constituents  who  come  up  to  us 
and  beg  us  to  do  our  duty.  Our  duty,  as 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  says,  is  this: 

It  Is  fitting  that  a  man  should  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  faith  that  is  In  him. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  At  this  time,  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
David  Affeldt,  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  speech  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


HELPING  OUR  SENIOR  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
credible series  of  events  and  disclosures 
over  the  past  few  weeks  have  led  a  great 
many  people  In  this  country  to  raise  a 
great  many  questions  about  their  Gov- 
enmient — how  it  works  now,  how  it 
ought  to  work. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  Government? 
That  fundamental  question  is  now  be- 
fore the  national  conscience,  but  it  has 
been  asked  many  times  before  In  our  his- 
tory. 

Jefferson  asked  the  question  and  an- 
swered that  "the  care  of  human  life  and 
happiness  and  not  their  destruction"  is 
the  purpose  of  Government.  That  is  cer- 
tainly what  it  ought  to  be.  But  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  it  does  not  work  that 
way.  Every  day,  every  time  Government 
touches  their  lives,  they  question  the 
purpose  of  Government — not  because  of 
the  imprecedented  political  scandal,  but 
because  they  are  unemployed  or  poor  or 
black  or  elderly.  And  the  answer  thev 
hear  is  not  Jefferson's. 

Instead,  they  hear  about  delay  and 
intolerance,  low  priorities  and  budget 
cutbacks,  callousness  and  indifference 
and  promises — often  make,  often  un- 
kept. 

Our  social  and  economic  system  works 


at  least  adequately  for  most  of  us — Gov- 
ernment Is  generally  responsive  to  our 
interests — but  for  millions  of  other 
Americans  the  system  does  not  work  as 
well. 

I  heard  their  questions  and  raised 
doubts  time  and  time  again  last  sum- 
mer during  my  walk  across  Iowa.  That 
experience  gave  me  the  chance  to  do 
more  than  just  smile  and  shake  people's 
hands.  It  gave  me  the  chance  to  listen 
to  what  they  had  to  say  about  this  coim- 
try—what  is  right  with  It  and  what  is 
WTong  with  it. 

During  that  time,  I  talked  with  every 
kind  of  American — rich  and  poor,  black 
and  white  and  brown  and  red,  students, 
working  men  and  women,  young  and 
old — and  they  gave  me  their  opinions 
and  suggestions  on  countless  issues  and 
subjects.  My  most  vivid  memories  are 
of  the  elderly,  especially  the  rural 
elderly.  Their  voices  told  me  of  their  in- 
terest and  their  friendliness,  but  as  we 
became  better  acquainted,  they  told  me 
of  their  problems:  poverty,  sickness,  de- 
spair, and  loneliness.  And  they  asked 
about  the  purpose  of  goverrmient  as  it 
touched  them. 

Like  many  other  people,  I  had  read 
the  statistics  which  showed : 

That  more  than  three  million  senior  citi- 
zens live  In  poverty  .  .  . 

That  all  too  many  older  people  cannot 
afford  to  stay  alive  because  they  cannot 
afford  decent  health  care  .  .  . 

That  hundreds  of  thousands  of  older 
Americans  are  Ill-housed,  Ul-clothed,  and 
ill-fed  .  .  . 

That  the  burden  of  Inadequate  transporta- 
tion, property  taxes,  and  Insufficient  social 
services  falls  hardest  on  them,  the  least  able 
to  carry  It. 

These  conclusions  and  statistics  are 
far  more  compelling  when  they  are  met 
in  person.  The  numbers  become  price- 
less human  lives.  The  figures  become 
unique  individuals,  each  with  verv-  real 
problems.  I  met  them  all  across  Iowa — 
hi  apartments,  in  private  homes,  in  hos- 
pitals, in  nursing  homes — and  the  expe- 
rience was  unforgettable. 

It  has  led  me  to  resolve  to  do  all  that 
I  can  to  help  find  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  elderly,  to  help  find 
solutions  for  their  problems.  However, 
long  or  short  my  stay  may  be  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  would  like  that  to  be  my  special 
concern,  my  principal  goal.  There  are 
other  Senators — members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging  and  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  members  like  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Senator  Frank 
Church  and  Senator  Thomas  Eacleton — 
who  have  more  legislative  experience 
with  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  months  and  years  ahead 
I  could  be  of  assistance  to  them — and  to 
the  21  million  senior  citizens  in  this 
country. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  talk  about  the  elderly, 
to  talk  about  the  questions  they  have 
raised  and  the  answ-ers  to  them — pro- 
vided or  overlooked  by  their  Government. 
In  those  problems  and  questions,  we 
might  be  able  to  find  out  something 
about  the  purpose  of  Government  and 
how  far  we  have  to  go  to  meet  Jefferson's 
standards. 
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A    GOOD    BEGINNING 


Growing  older  is  the  one  thing  that 
happens  to  all  of  us.  For  some  people,  it 
means  a  comfortable,  active,  and  produc- 
tive retirement.  For  many,  many  others 
though,  it  means  only  emptiness  and  un- 
hapiriness.  The  troubles  of  growing  older 
do  not  respect  race  or  creed,  heritage  or 
wealth,  and  its  inevitability  alone  ought 
to  encourage  us  to  do  much  more  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  senior 
citizens. 

We  have  a  good  foundation  to  build 
upon.  Not  long  ago.  Congress  approved 
the  older  Americans  comprehensive  serv- 
ices amendments.  There  was  not  a  vote 
against  it  in  cither  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives — because  the 
legislation  is  .'lound.  desperately  needed, 
and  long  overdue.  The  new  lav.-  estab- 
Jishes  a  broad  range  of  social  services, 
and  it  represents  an  important  first  step 
toward  insuring  a  decent,  dignified,  and 
comfortable  life  for  evei-y  older  person  in 
this  country. 

There  may  be  a  tendency  for  some  peo- 
ple to  see  this  nevv-  law  as  a  "gift"  or  a 
"donation"  for  senior  citizens.  It  is  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  They  have  seen  this 
country  through  its  worst  times — 
through  two  world  wars  and  a  depres- 
sion. They  have  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  this  country,  and  they  deserve  a  share 
of  its  benefits.  They  have  earned  it.  And 
this  new  Ia-,v  is  just  tlie  first  installment 
on  what  we  as  a  nation  still  owe  them. 

Now  that  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  have  become  law,  might  be 
easy  to  forget  about  the  elderly  for  a 
while,  to  forget  about  our  obligations. 
That  would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  The 
President  explained  why  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  that  in  his  speech  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  2  years  ago. 
This  is  what  he  said : 

Any  action  which  enJiances  the  disnity 
of  older  Americans  enhances  the  dignity  of 
ail  Americans,  for  unless  ihe  American  c'rc.im 
comes  true  for  our  older  generation.  It  cp.nr.ot 
be  complete  for  any  gereratlon. 

The  message  Is  simple.  If  we  are  un- 
',\illing  to  help  oiu-  senior  citizens,  our 
own  parents  and  grandparents,  then 
whom  can  we  help? 

There  is  much  to  be  done,  even  with 
the  enrctment  Oi."  the  new  programs,  and 
•ve  cannot  afford  to  let  this  unfinished 
business  languish  for  years  as  we  did  so 
callously  before  1965  v  hen  the  Older 
Americans  Act  was  pas-^td.  That  does  not 
mean  we  just  need  more  .speeches  or  more 
legislation  with  the  v.orJds  "Older  Ameri- 
t  ins"  attached.  Wliat  we  do  need  is  a 
greater  awareness,  a  continuing  aware- 
ness, of  the  problems  of  growing  older. 
What  we  do  need  is  a  willingness  to  find 
solutions  for  proven  problems,  a  willing- 
ne-s  to  spend  enough  money  to  make  the 
solutions  work.  That  awareness  and  will- 
ingness is  very  much  a  part  of  the  battle 
of  th^  budget  between  Congress  and  the 
administration,  very  much  a  part  of  the 
so-called  constitutional  crisis. 

THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  ELnERLT 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  .session  of 
the  Congress,  the  budget  and  the  ques- 
tion of  who  should  manage  it  has  oc- 
cupied much  of  our  attention.  The  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  for  next 


year  is  S269  billion,  an  increase  of  almost 
$20  billion  over  the  projected  expendi- 
tures for  this  year.  Congress  can  cut 
Federal  spending  below  the  President's 
request  by  eliminating  waste,  duplica- 
tion, and  inefficiency  in  Goveinment  pro- 
grams and  by  passing  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion. Over  the  past  four  years,  Congress 
hris  saved  the  American  taxpayer  over 
$20  billion,  and  even  more  can  be  saved 
this  year  to  insure  that  inflation  is  curbed 
without  a  tax  increase. 

With  strong  bipartisan  support,  the 
Senate  already  has  placed  a  ceiling  on 
Federal  spending,  a  ceiling  that  is  lover 
than  the  President's  budget  reque.  t.  ttud 
just  before  the  Easter  recess,  ths  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  made  its  rec- 
ommendation. Once  again,  the  recom- 
mendation was  louer  than  the  adminis- 
tration request. 

The  q  larrel  between  m^ny  cf  u^  in 
Congress  and  the  administration  froos 
bevoud  the  total  amoiuit  of  Federal 
spending.  There  is  a  .substantial  and  fiir- 
reaching  disagreement  on  how  to  spend 
the  limited  financial  resources  that  we  do 
have.  This  country  has  no  lack  c:  prob- 
lems. The  diflBcult  challenge  is  determin- 
ing which  of  those  problems  to  attack 
first.  It  is  a  question  of  priorities. 

The  administration  h?.s  decided  once 
again  to  try  to  emphasize  militf  ry  spend- 
ing over  most  other  government  pro- 
prams.  Federal  spending  for  education 
has  been  cut — so  has  spending  for  mental 
heaUh,  nutrition,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  poor.  But  the  military  budget  has 
gone  up  $4  billion — to  more  than  380  bil- 
lion. It  is  still  a  war  budget,  higher  than 
at  any  time  during  the  12  long  years  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  adminis- 
tration's military  request  and  the  pro- 
posals to  begin  new  weapons  sy.'^tems 
carry  with  it  the  promise  of  much  higher 
spending  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  the  light  of  the  progress  that  hns 
been  made  toward  peace  in  the  last  yf  ar. 
th?  mi.'irary  spending  request  is  ironio. 
The  next  few  years  can  hold  gr^at  prom- 
ise for  the  Unit.d  States.  U.S.  troops 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Southen.st 
A.«ia.  the  prisoners  of  v  ar  are  back  home, 
nnd  if  the  President  abides  by  the  will  of 
thf"  Congress,  the  unjustifiable  bombinf-' 
cf  Cambodia  will  also  end.  International 
te.i  .ions  have  been  eased  with  the  Presi- 
c"  n  's  historic  visits  to  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  reached  agree- 
ir.-nt  on  strategic  arms  limitations,  and 
there  is  the  possibility  of  mutual  troop 
reductions  in  Em-ope. 

Yet,  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest seems  to  ignore  the  very  progress 
that  it  has  made  toward  a  more  peaceful 
luture. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  thinks  the 
United  States  should  be  second  best  to 
any  nation  in  military  strength,  and  that 
is  not  the  issue. 

What  iz  at  issue  is  unnecessary  and 
excessive  spending. 

What  is  at  is.sue  is  spending  billions  of 
dollars  on  weapons  that  do  not  assure  us 
of  a  mori^  effective  defense. 

What  is  at  issue  is  the  squandering  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollar  to  bomb  yet  another 
small  country  in  Southeast  Asia  to  save 
yet  another  military  dictatorship. 

All  that  money  has  to  come  from 
somewhere.  Every  dollar  spent  on  cost 


overruns  or  continued  unneces.sary  troop 
deployments  in  Europ  and  Korea  means 
one  less  dollar  spent  on  people  and  prob- 
lems in  this  country.  It  m^ans  that  we 
have  less  to  spend  on  lielping  the  poor 
and  the  sick,  less  to  spend  on  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  r.r'oan  and  rural 
America,  less  to  spend  on  helping  the 
elderly. 

It  is  a  matter  of  emphasi;,  a  matter  of 
direction,  and  it  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  controversy  over  Federal  spending. 
The  budget  is  not  simplv  a  compilation 
of  separate  programs  auJ  uolsted  dol- 
lars. Every  item  has  a  direct  irp.pact  on 
every  other  item.  If  we  are  concerned 
about  stnior  citizens,  it  is  not  •  nouih  to 
be  concerned  only  about  soc.  1  security 
and  medicare,  piogrims  designed  for 
them.  We  first  must  be  conce  -ned  with 
;  lie  entire  budget,  because  it  sots  the  di- 
r  ction  for  the  cour.try,  anr!  in  that  di- 
;  iction  lies  the  well-being  cf  every  older 
American. 

"Earlier  this  year,  for  exan^ple.  the  ad- 
;:i^iiistration  suggested  signifirant  re- 
ductions in  m-^dlcare  benefits.  The  ad- 
ministration sail  thrt  reduction,  coupled 
with  ar.  incre.'ise  in  medicare  premiums, 
v-ould  "save"  close  to  a  billion  dollars. 
I'he  "savings"  wo-ald  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  elderly,  and  it  v.ould  just 
about  pay  for  the  new  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  the  President  is  lequesting.  We 
are  faced  with  a  choice:  Which  of  the 
two  is  more  important?  Lower  health 
care  costs  or  a  new  aircraft  carrier?  It  is 
the  kind  of  difficult  choice  that  Congress 
will  have  to  make  in  the  months  ahead, 
and  it  illustrates  the  impact  of  the 
spending  controversy  on  the  elderly. 

SOME    .^CCOMPLrS:IMENTS 

Every  so  often,  it  is  good  for  a  nation 
to  take  stock  of  itself:  To  see  where  it 
has  been,  and  more  importantly,  where 
it  wants  to  go.  With  the  new  budget  pro- 
posal before  Congress,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  that. 

The  past  few  vears  have  not  been 
•vithout  their  triumphs  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  have  been  three  social  security 
increases  enacted  by  Congress,  over  the 
administration's  opposition,  in  the  last 
3  ycnrs.  Together,  they  have  significantly 
raised  social  security  benefits  and  now 
the  average  monthly  benefit  for  a  retired 
couple  i>  $271.  Three  years  ago,  it  was 
only  $169.  The  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972  also  included  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase.  Unfortunately,  it 
will  not  have  any  effect  imtil  1975,  but  it 
is  essential  to  help  protect  the  elderly 
ageinst  the  devastating  impact  of  infla- 
tion. 

Taken  together,  the  increases  still  are 
far  from  adequate.  At  best,  they  can  only 
help  maintain  the  present  level  of  as- 
sistance. Senior  citizens  may  not  lose 
ground  to  inflation,  but  they  certainly 
will  not  gain  any.  Their  standard  of  liv- 
ing will  be  no  higher. 

These  increases  have  not  been  the  only 
recent  steps  forward.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  session.  Congress  passed  a  landmark 
In  social  legislation,  known  as  H.R.  1. 
which  made  major  improvements  in  so- 
cial security,  medicare,  and  old-age  as- 
sistance. For  the  first  time,  this  country 
recognized  the  principle  of  a  minimum 
income.  That  minimum   is  shamefully 
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low,  well  below  the  Government's  own 
definition  of  poverty,  but  it  is  an  impor- 
tant begimiing.  The  law  established  a 
federally  guaranteed  Income  floor— $130 
a  month  for  single  people,  $195  for  a 
couple — for  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled. 
It  also  increased  benefits  for  almost  3 
mUlion  widows,  one  of  the  most  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  groups  in  this 
country.  And,  the  law  raised  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  an  individual  on  full 
social  security  can  earn  to  S2.100  a  year. 
Once  again,  the  trend  is  the  same. 
The  law  is  a  milestone,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

Millions  of  people  in  this  country  still 
do  not  have  an  adequate  income  for  a 
comfortable  and  respectable  retirement. 
And  on  this  point,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration and  most  importantly,  the 
Nation's  elderly — all  agree— an  adequate 
income  is  the  biggect  sinsle  unresolved 
obstacle  to  a  decent  retirement. 

There  is  legislation  pending  in  the 
Senate  now  that  would  increase  the  per- 
missible amoimt  of  outside  income  for 
social  security  recipients.  That  legisla- 
tion is  essential  if  we  do  not  want  to 
continue  to  discourage  people  who  can 
work  and  who  want  to  work.  There  are 
other  proposals  before  Congress  to  in- 
sure that  people  do  not  lose  the  advan- 
tages of  food  stamps  and  medicare  as  a 
result  of  increases  in  social  security. 

All  of  this  will  help  senior  citizens  find 
the  income  they  need,  but  one  thing  is 
certain:  none  of  this  legislation  will  get 
through  Congress  if  we  continue  to  spend 
money  for  weapons  and  programs  that 
are  not  necessary.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  the  legislation.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  what  we  need  most. 

THE    CHALLENGES   REMAINING 

H.R.  1,  the  social  seciuity  increases, 
the  older  Americans  comprehensive  serv- 
ices amendments — they  represent  a  good 
beginning.  But  there  are  so  many  other 
areas  where  we  have  not  even  begun. 
During  my  walk  across  Iowa,  people  told 
me  how  pleased  they  were  with  the  new 
congressional  proposals  for  the  elderly. 
They  told  me  what  a  difference  that 
would  make  in  their  lives,  but  they  also 
told  me  about  the  things  left  undone. 

The  first  congressional  battle  no  doubt 
will  come  over  the  proposed  reduction  in 
medicare  benefits.  Instead  of  expanding 
medicare  to  cover  prescription  drugs  and 
eliminate  coinsurance  and  deductibles, 
the  administration  wants  to  expand  the 
individual's  burden  of  health  care  costs. 
Right  now.  medicare  pays  about  42  cents 
of  every  dollar  spent  by  people  over  65 
on  health  care.  That  contribution,  may 
drop  a  nickel  on  the  dollar  if  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  is  allowed  to  take 
effect. 

Under  the  administration  plan,  a  pa- 
tient would  have  to  pay  the  first  day's 
cost  of  hospitalization  and  10  percent  of 
the  remaining  hospital  charge.  Now.  a 
patient  pays  $72  out  of  his  own  pocket 
with  no  additional  hospital  expenses  for 
the  first  60  days  of  hospitalization. 

Under  that  plan,  a  patient  would  have 
to  pay  an  additional  $25  on  a  doctor  bill 
and  25  percent  of  additional  doctor  bills 
Now^  a  patient  pays  only  20  percent. 

This  proposal  comes  at  a  time  when 
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out-of-pocket  health  care  expenses  for 
the  elderly  already  top  $275  a  year.  The 
result  is  that  senior  citizens  are  spending 
more  of  their  own  money  to  stay  alive 
with  medicare  today  than  they  were 
spending  before  medicare  took  effect. 

As  long  as  steadily  increasing  health 
care  costs  threaten  the  fixed  incomes  of 
senior  citizens,  income  security  will  only 
be  a  vague  and  distant  promise.  What- 
ever the  changes  or  reforms,  medicare 
and  medicaid  will  be  only  stopgap  meas- 
ures—they will  only  give  the  elderly 
barely  adequate  health  care.  It  will  take 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  overhaul  of 
the  health  care  delivery  and  financing 
system  in  this  country  to  guarantee  de- 
cent health  care  for  everyone — yoimg 
and  old.  The  Kennedy -Griffiths  proposal 
for  a  national  health  care  system  would 
provide  that  overhaul,  and  I  support  it 
wholeheartedly. 

RETIREMENT   AND    PENSION   REFORM 

It  is  expensive  to  help  21  million  Amer- 
icans live  the  kind  of  decent  and  digni- 
fied life  they  deserve.  Right  now,  the  Na- 
tion is  trying  to  do  it  with  the  payroll 
tax.  That  tax  has  gone  about  as  far  as 
it  can  in  bearing  the  burden,  especially 
for  a  tax  that  does  not  consider  an  in- 
dividual's ability  to  pay.  To  provide  for 
older  Americans,  we  will  have  to  rely  in- 
creasingly on  general  revenues,  a  concept 
endorsed  by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

That,  too,  has  its  Umits.  But  the  tax 
burden  on  the  Nation  could  be  reduced — 
without  reducing  the  benefits  for  senior 
citizens — if  people  who  wanted  to  work 
and  could  work  were  allowed  to  continue 
to  work  past  the  age  of  60  or  65,  as  long 
as  they  were  willing  and  able.  As  they 
continued  to  work,  they  would  continue 
to  pay  taxes  on  their  job  incomes.  They 
would  continue  to  be  independent  of 
Government  assistance. 

Using  age  as  the  sole  criterion  for  re- 
tirement is  illogical,  unreasonable,  im- 
practical financially,  and  it  is  just  plain 
discriminatory.  Mandatory  retirement 
deprives  this  country  of  the  productivity 
and  enthusiasm  of  millions  of  people 
each  year,  and  it  deprives  those  people 
of  the  opportunity  to  support  them- 
selves— with   dignity   and   purpose. 

Not  too  long  ago,  Newsweek  magazine 
had  a  cover  story  on  growing  older.  It 
pointed  out  communities  in  Ecuador  and 
the  Soviet  Union  where  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  people  to  live  well  beyond 
100  years.  Those  commimities  share  one 
trait:  There  is  no  forced  retirement.  The 
older  citizens  in  those  cities  and  towns 
continue  to  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  community— long  after  they  would 
have  had  to  retire  under  the  "traditions" 
of  this  country. 

By  forcing  retirement,  we  are  doing  a 
great  disservice,  not  only  to  those  who 
have  to  retire,  but  to  the  Nation.  Had 
Pablo  Casals  retired  at  the  age  of  65— 
instead  of  working  as  he  does  now  at  the 
age  of  96— the  world  would  have  been 
deprived  of  some  magnificent  music  and 
an  indomitable  spirit.  As  he  said  just  2 
weeks  ago  at  the  Kennedy  Center: 

Nothing  In  life  Is  more  beautiful  than 
enthusiasm. 

And  that  enthusiasm  is  just  as  beau- 
tiful at  65  as  it  is  at  the  age  of  25. 


Throughout  history,  many  artists,  writ- 
ers, scientists,  and  political  leaders  have 
had  their  best  years  after  their  65th  year. 

Dr.  Nathan  Shock,  a  research  geron- 
tologist,  explained  it  best  when  he  said: 

Traditionally,  the  older  person  In  the  com- 
munity had  a  role  In  that  he  lived  longer  he 
therefore  had  more  experience,  he  was  wiser 
...  he  knew  where  the  tigers  were  In  the 
Jungle. 

This  country  does  not  have  tigers  in 
jungles,  but  we  still  have  challenges  to 
meet  and  problems  to  solve,  and  we  need 
eveiyones  help,  not  just  everyone  under 
60  or  65. 

Pitifully  little  has  been  done  to  train 
older  workers  for  new  employment.  There 
are  virtually  no  work  training  programs 
available,  even  though  five  out  of  every 
six  senior  citizens  no  longer  are  working. 
Those  who  are  working  usually  have  only 
part-time  or  low-paying  jobs.  With  the 
older  Americans  comprehensive  services 
amendments.  Congress  did  establish  a 
national  senior  citizen  service  corps  to 
provide  new  opportunities  in  a  wide  range 
of  service  activities  for  people  over  55. 
Again,  it  is  a  beginning — but  no  more, 
especially  since  the  new  manpower  pro- 
grams in  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  were  sacrificed  to  avoid  another 
Presidential  veto. 

Eliminating  forced  retirement  would 
help  provide  decent  incomes  for  manv 
semor  citizens.  Greater  reliance  on  an 
effective  private  pension  system  would 
do  the  same  thing— giving  "the  elderlv  a 
secure  and  independent  source  of  income. 
Millions  of  American  workers  are  "cov- 
ered" by  private  pensions,  and  they  look 
forward  to  retirement  with  a  pension  to 
make  it  a  comfortable  retirement.  Yet, 
tragically,  many  of  them  will  receive  no 
benefits  at  all  when  they  retire,  and 
many  others  wUl  receive  far  less  than 
they  had  expected.  In  far  too  manv  cases, 
men  and  women  lose  their  pension  rights 
when  they  change  jobs,  when  the  com- 
pany goes  out  of  business  or  changes 
hands,  or  when  the  pension  fund  itself 
is  mismanaged. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  a  Senate  in- 
vestigation of  pension  plans  has  turned 
up  some  shocking  instances  of  abuse.  In- 
vestigators looked  closely  at  almost  90 
individual  pension  plans  and  they  found 
that  only  1  of  every  10  of  the  people 
theoretically  covered  by  those  plans  was 
actually  guaranteed  pension  benefits. 
The  study  found  that  13  percent  of  the 
plans  did  not  even  have  enough  money 
to  cover  the  pension  benefits  that  were 
guaranteed. 

The  private  pension  system  in  this 
country  desperately  needs  thorough  re- 
vision and  Government  rejrulation.  The 
plan  advanced  by  the  administration 
several  weeks  ago  is  simply  inadequate.  It 
places  too  much  of  an  emphasis  on  volun- 
tary savings  and,  in  many  cases,  it  would 
actually  discourage  employers  from  hir- 
ing older  v.orkers.  The  proposal  offered 
by  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Willlams, 
S.  4,  would  do  the  job,  and  I  sunport  it 
enthusiastically. 

There  are  enough  votes  in  the  Senate 
now  to  pass  it.  The  bill  would  guarantee 
pension  benefits  after  8  years  on  the 
job.  It  would  provide  Federal  insurance 
and  Federal  coverage  if  the  pension  plan 
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were  mismanaged,  and  t^  bill  would  es- 
tablish pension  portability. 

If  a  worker  left  thfe  job,  the  pension 
benefits  would  not  be  lost.  The  Javlts- 
Williams  bill  incorporates  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Aging,  recommendations  that 
make  commonsense.  As  the  task  force 
said  in  its  report  on  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment regulation : 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Conimlsslon 
Icxjks  out  for  the  Interests  of  those  who  own 
stock.  The  Task  Force  believes  that  the  rights 
of  the  40  million  Americans  who  are  covered 
by  a  pension  plan  are  equally  as  vital  as  the 
more  substantially  protected  rights  of  the  20 
million  American  shareholders. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  areas — 
besides  health  care,  and  retirement  and 
pensions — where  older  Americans  must 
battle  discrimination  and  Inequitable 
treatment  because  of  their  age. 

HOUStNC 

Housing  Is  the  No.  1  expense  for 
older  Americans.  They  spend  fully  a  third 
of  their  Incomes  for  housing  while 
younger  people  spend  less  than  a  fourth. 
The  relatively  fixed  incomes  of  older 
Americans,  at  a  time  of  constantly  rising 
prices,  makes  the  burden  even  heavier. 
Seven  out  of  every  10  older  Americans 
own  their  homes.  Many  sacrifice  other 
needs  so  they  can  afford  to  keep  those 
homes — and  their  Independence.  But 
many  of  those  homes  are  desperately  In 
need  of  repair — or  beyond  repair.  The  re- 
sult is  that  perhaps  6  million  senior  citi- 
zens live  in  dilapidated,  deteriorating,  or 
substandard  homes. 

Providing  decent  housing  for  older 
Americans  is  one  thing  we  must  do  as  a 
nation  to  help  them  find  the  Independ- 
ence and  dignity  they  deserve.  Yet,  the 
administration  has  eliminated  the  most 
successful  housing  program  ever  enacted 
for  older  Americans,  section  202  of  the 
1959  Housing  Act,  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  administration  has  imposed  a 
freeze  on  new  commitments  for  several 
other  productive  housing  programs. 
While  little  new  housing  for  the  elderly  Is 
being  built,  the  need  for  new  housing 
continues. 

The  freeze  has  an  especially  adverse 
Impact  on  small  towns,  because  without 
Federal  support,  they  cannot  raise  the 
capital  for  housing  projects  and  private 
developers  will  not  take  the  risk  of  build- 
ing there.  In  more  than  50  small  towns 
in  Iowa,  taxpayers  already  have  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  on  housing  projects 
for  the  elderly — only  to  have  them 
stalled  now  by  the  administration's 
abrupt  and  arbitrary  freeze  on  housing 
programs. 

The  overall  impact  of  terminated  pro- 
grams and  impounded  fimds  will  not  be 
apparent  for  some  time,  but  it  is  obvious 
today  that  this  country's  housing  needs 
will  not  be  met  in  this  decade.  And,  as  is 
the  case  in  so  many  other  areas,  It  is  the 
elderly  who  will  suffer  most. 

THX  FBOPERTT  TAX 

It  Is  not  possible  to  consider  the  hous- 
ing problems  of  the  elderly  without  con- 
sidering the  burden  of  property  taxes. 
Over  the  last  4  years,  those  taxes  have 
gone  up  an  average  of  10  percent  each 
yesu:,  and  the  Inflation  obviously  hits 
those  with  fixed  incomes  the  hardest.  If 


older  Americans  are  going  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  live  independently,  they 
must  have  relief  from  the  property  tax. 
Again,  there  is  legislation  to  help  solve 
the  problem,  but  again,  we  caimot  afford 
it  without  making  budget  cutbacks  in 
other  areas,  areas  that  do  not  help 
people. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing has  outlined  a  set  of  principles  that 
should  be  used  as  guidelines  for  tax 
relief: 

It  should  be  available  to  older  people  who 
are  renting  homes  and  apartments  as  well  as 
to  those  who  own  homes  because  higher 
property  taxes  mean  higher  rents.  .  .  . 

Assistance  should  be  limited  to  those  with 
low  and  moderate  Incomes.  .  .  . 

A  graduate  system  la  the  best  approach,  one 
that  gives  the  greatest  relief  to  those  who 
need  it  most.  .  .  . 

And.  Anally,  property  tax  relief  should  be 
coupled  with  comprehensive  tax  reform. 

Senator  Chttrch  and  Senator  Magntt- 
soN  have  introduced  legislation  that  I 
support  which  would  encourage  States  to 
enact  significant  property  tax  reform  for 
senior  citizens  based  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  special  committee.  Iowa's 
General  Assembly  is  working  on  such  a 
tax  reform  plan  now. 

MORE  TJNFlfnSHED  BUSINESS 

The  list  of  unfinished  business  in  our 
commitment  to  the  elderly  nms  longer 
still:  More  nursing  homes,  better  nurs- 
ing homes,  home  health  services,  home- 
maker  services,  and  meals  on  wheels  to 
enable  the  disabled  and  the  infirm  to 
live  at  home,  nutritional  programs,  sub- 
sidies for  improved  mass  transit,  and 
solutions  for  the  particular  problems  of 
the  nu-al  aged  and  the  unique  problems 
of  minority  groups. 

The  conditions  and  the  attitudes  in 
many  nursing  homes  in  this  country  are 
nothing  short  of  scandalous.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  senior  citizens  have 
been  Institutionalized  imnecessarily — 
and  often  those  that  need  nursing  home 
care  are  not  always  treated  properly  and 
nursing  homes  often  rely  on  untrained 
personnel.  Life  in  a  nursing  home  can 
be  no  life  at  all  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
word. 

Nearly  1  million  older  Americans  are 
now  in  nursing  homes.  Although  there 
are  good  nursing  homes,  many  more  are 
needed.  As  the  Nation  develops  better 
standards  and  encourages  improved 
nursing  home  care,  it  must  simultane- 
ously continue  to  develop  programs 
which  allow  the  elderly  to  be  cared  for 
md  live  at  home.  Senator  Moss  has  in- 
^.roduced  a  series  of  bills  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  niu^ing  home  care.  They  de- 
serve the  Senate's  support — and  the 
Nation's. 

Nutrition  is  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  every  person  regardless  of  age,  but  it 
has  been  estimated  that  perhaps  half  of 
the  health  problems  of  the  elderly  are 
related  to  inadequate  nutrition.  Many 
older  people  simply  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  buy  the  right  kind  of  food  or 
enough  of  it.  For  others,  the  problem  Is 
immobility.  Isolation,  or  inability  to  pre- 
pare a  balanced  diet. 

Only  l£ist  week,  the  Senate  took  action 
to  help  solve  the  problem,  appropriating 
$100  million  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  nutrition  programs 


for  the  elderly.  More  than  40  States  al- 
ready have  submitted  plans  for  individ- 
ual programs.  Once  again.  Congress  has 
made  a  good  beginning.  But  even  the 
modest  gains  from  this  program  may  be 
offset  by  the  loss  of  food  stamps.  With 
all  of  its  benefits,  H.R.  1  eliminated  the 
food  stamp  program  for  older  Ameri- 
cans who  vvlU  be  entitled  to  assistance 
under  the  new  supplemental  security  in- 
come program.  The  food  stamp  benefits 
should  be  restored,  and  I  am  supporting 
legislation  that  would  do  that,  legisla- 
tion that  already  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  pi'operty  tax,  housing,  nutrition — 
these  are  problems  faced  by  virtually 
evei-y  segment  of  this  country's  popula- 
tion, but  in  each  case,  the  problem  seem 
particiilarly  acute  for  the  elderly.  The 
same  is  true  for  mass  transportation.  It 
often  is  not  available,  and  when  it  is 
available,  many  older  Americans  carmot 
afford  it.  The  lack  of  transportation  and 
communication  means  a  wealth  of  loneli- 
ness and  isolation — from  health  care, 
recreation,  and  many  other  necessities. 

No  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  elderly 
has  been  developed  so  far  In  Congress, 
and  I  suspect  that  none  will  be  enacted 
until  the  highway  trust  fund  is  opened 
up  to  help  subsidize  mass  transportation. 
That  should  be  the  very  first  step. 

Local  transportation  is  a  local  prob- 
lem, but  now  few  commimities  have  the 
resources  to  provide  adequate  mass 
transportation  because  of  the  cost,  let 
alone  give  special  reduced  fares  to  the 
elderly.  Federal  support  should  be  made 
available  to  encourage  this,  and  at  the 
same  time.  Government  should  prohibit 
insurance  companies  from  discriminat- 
ing against  older  automobile  drivers  by 
denying  them  insurance  solely  because 
of  their  age. 

TBX   RtmAI,  ZLDEXLT 

The  problems  of  the  rural  elderly  are 
of  particular  concern  to  me.  No  State 
except  Florida  has  a  higher  percentage 
o*  people  over  65  than  Iowa.  We  are 
proud  of  cur  senior  citizens  in  Iowa,  and 
we  want  to  assure  them  the  best  life  that 
is  possible. 

Older  Americans  who  live  In  small 
towns  and  on  farms  have  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  elderly — but  in  many 
cases,  the  problems  are  magnified.  If 
good  bus  transportation  Is  scarce  in  the 
cities,  it  is  often  nonexistent  in  the  coun- 
tryside. If  good  medical  care  Is  hard  to 
come  by  in  the  cities,  it  is  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  find  in  rural  America.  So  many 
counties  do  not  even  have  a  doctor  in 
residence,  let  alone  a  hospital. 

The  special  problems  of  the  rural  el- 
derly need  special  solutions — like  mobile 
health  units  and  transportation  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  elderly  go 
shopping,  visit  their  friends  or  family  or 
their  doctor.  Rural  school  districts 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  their  school- 
buses  after  school  hours  to  provide  a 
transportation  system,  however  limited, 
for  the  elderly  of  rural  areas.  School 
buildings  should  also  be  made  available 
after  hours,  for  the  educational  and  rec- 
reational needs  of  the  elderly. 

Older  Americans  who  are  members  of 
minority  groups  number  more  than  2 
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million,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
suffer  more  than  any  others.  Almost 
half  of  them  live  below  the  poverty  level. 
Like  the  rural  elderly,  these  older  Ameri- 
cans need  a  special  kind  of  attention— 
to  help  them  with  their  very  special 
kind  of  problems.  They  suffer  from  two 
handicaps  in  our  modern  society — they 
are  old  and  they  are  not  white.  That 
form  of  double  jeopardy  can  be  intoler- 
able. It  Is  a  burden  that  needs  immediate 
relief,  on  both  counts. 

There  are  other  problems  that  have 
not  been  touched  yet:  Consumer  fraud, 
the  need  for  educational  programs,  the 
necessity  for  greater  research  into  the 
medical  and  psychological  problems  of 
aging.  The  agenda  of  imfinished  business 
is  staggering.  But  for  each  problem  there 
is  at  least  a  partial  solution.  For  each 
problem,  someone  has  offered  a  proposal. 
It  may  not  be  the  right  answer.  It  might 
fall  short  of  the  mark,  but  it  is  a  begin- 
ning. 

The  hard  work  of  the  past  8  years  will 
unravel  and  fade  imless  we  continue  to 
give  the  problems  of  the  elderly  our  at- 
tention. That  effort  is  not  without  sub- 
stantial support.  The  21  million  Ameri- 
can elderly  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  their  collective  strength,  and 
they  are  organizing  themselves  in  effec- 
tive groups  like  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  and  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  This  week, 
the  National  Coimcil  is  meeting  here  to 
outline  and  discuss  their  legislative 
proposals.  The  Council  Is  aware,  as 
we  should  be,  that  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  have  to  be  seen  and  solved  in  the 
context  of  our  national  problems.  We 
do  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  money 
to  spend  In  finding  solutions,  and  the 
attention  devoted  to  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
over-all  direction  this  country  takes  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  introduction  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  amendments  read  in  part: 

The  Congress  finds  that  millions  of  older 
citizens  In  this  nation  are  suffering  unneces- 
sary harm  from  the  lack  of  adequate  serv- 
ices. It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  act 
to: 

Make  available  comprehensive  programs 
which  include  a  full  range  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  social  services  to  our  older  citizens 
who  need  them. 

Give  full  and  special  consideration  to  older 
citizens  with  special  needs  m  planning  such 
programs, . . . 

Provide  comprehensive  programs  which  will 
assure  the  coordinated  delivery  of  a  fuU 
range  of  essential  services  to  our  older  citi- 
zens, and,  where  applicable,  also  furnish 
meaningful  employment  opportunities  for 
many  Individuals,  Including  older  persona  . . . 

Insure  that  the  planning  and  operation  of 
Buch  programs  wlU  be  undertaken  as  a  part- 
nership of  older  citizens,  parents,  community, 
and  community,  state  and  local  governments, 
with  appropriate  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Ciovernment. 

Those  are  noble  words.  But  the  words 
will  be  nothhig  more  than  empty  rhetoric 
without  a  continuing  commitment  from 
Congress  to  the  well-being  of  our  senior 
citizens.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
and  the  amendments  just  passed  and 
signed  Into  law  have  not  created  a  solu- 
tion— they  have  created  a  greater  chal- 


lenge. The  Older  Americans  Act  and 
amendments  represent  the  first  step  in 
our  effort  to  set  things  straight. 

As  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  these 
challenges  are  met,  to  see  that  the  elderly 
have  the  kind  of  life  they  deserve  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time.  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  colleague  and  friend,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa,  for  his  deep 
concern  and  Interest  in  this  country's  21 
million  older  Americans.  As  he  has  just 
said  in  his  forceful  and  eloquent  maiden 
speech,  we  have  made  some  important 
gains  in  solving  the  problems  of  the 
elderly,  but  there  is  still  much  left  un- 
done. We  need  Senator  Clark's  help  in 
this  vital  effort.  We  welcome  it. 

What  he  is  saying  today  reflects  a 
wealth  of  insight  and  understanding, 
gained  by  listening  to  the  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions of  countless  people  throughout 
Iowa,  by  talking  with  them  about  their 
lives,  by  learning  what  might  be  done 
to  make  them  better. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
Senator  Clark  has  joined  us  in  the 
Senate  and  joined  our  efforts  to  help 
older  persons  enjoy  the  dignity  and  the 
comfort  they  have  earned.  The  people 
of  Iowa  have  another  strong  and  imagi- 
native voice  in  the  Senate.  And  this 
country's  senior  citizens  have  another 
representative  they  can  turn  to  and  de- 
pend on  for  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  775.  the  bill  which  would 
create  a  National  Institute  on  Aging. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  in  commending  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  his  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate this  morning.  It  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant statement,  one  that  ought  to  be 
taken  to  heart  by  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  by  all  Americans. 

I  csmnot  think  of  a  group  of  people  In 
our  society  who  need  stronger  spokes- 
men than  do  the  elderly  of  our  Nation. 
They  have  found  a  strong  spokesman  In 
Senator  Clark,  of  Iowa,  a  State  that  is 
in  the  heartland  of  the  Nation  and  a 
State  with  one  of  the  heaviest  concen- 
trations of  older  people,  as  does  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

When  we  look  at  the  problems  we  are 
facing  in  the  area  of  adequate  income, 
we  see  that  the  elderly  are  in  desperate 
straits.  If  we  are  talking  about  nutrition 
or  health  needs,  employment  opportuni- 
ties or  legal  services,  the  elderly  suffer 
the  most. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant statements  we  are  going  to  hear  this 


year  on  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  It 
is  a  statement  that  not  only  reviews  the 
facts  and  the  needs  and  statistics  but 
also  shows  an  impressive  compassion.  It 
shows  as  well  an  extremely  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  continuing  potential  of  our 
elderly  people  to  contribute  to  this 
Nation. 

So  I  wish  to  join  in  commending  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  this  statement 
and  to  say  that  we,  representing  Mas- 
sachusetts— and  I  am  sure  others  across 
this  country — are  going  to  benefit  greatly 
from  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  has 
devoted  his  maiden  speech  to  the  chal- 
lenges and  problems  of  older  Americans. 
His  statement  clearly  shows  that  he 
is  intimately  familiar  with  his  subject 
matter.  I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations for  a  very  powerful,  effec- 
tively delivered,  and  well-reasoned  pres- 
entation. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  in  his  Senate 
career  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  com- 
piled a  commendable  record  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans. 

This  is  altogether  appropriate  because 
Iowa  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  geron- 
tology. Several  of  its  higher  educational 
institutions— including  the  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  State  University,  and  Drake — 
have  served  as  "think-tanks"  for  innova- 
tive ideas  in  the  field  of  aging.  Numerous 
renowned  authorities  in  gerontology, 
such  as  Dr.  Wilma  Donahue,  former  Gov. 
Robert  Blue,  and  Dr.  Woodrow  Morris, 
have  had  their  roots  in  Iowa. 

Senator  Clark's  legislative  record,  in 
my  judgment,  has  been  superb.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  cosponsors  of  the  Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services 
Amendments,  a  measure  which  was 
signed  into  law  on  May  3. 

That  legislation  not  only  built  upon 
the  solid  achievements  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  but  also  produced  major 
new  concepts.  Including: 

Upgrading  the  Administration  on 
Aging; 

Establishment  of  model  projects  to 
develop  innovative  solutions  for  some 
of  the  elderly's  most  pressing  problems, 
such  as  housing; 

Creation  of  a  long  overdue  national 
senior  service  corps  to  take  advantage 
of  the  wealth  of  talent  with  which  older 
Americans  are  so  richly  endowed ; 

Expansion  of  the  foster  grandparent 
concept  to  provide  services  for  Indlvld- 
UEds  in  their  homes,  as  weU  as  Institu- 
tlonalize<;l  children;  and 

Development  of  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach for  the  delivery  of  social  services 
for  the  elderly. 

On  other  fronts,  Senator  Clark  has 
fought  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  aged  and  aging  Americans.  He  has 
strongly,  and  rightly  so,  resisted  the  ad- 
ministration's shortsighted  proposals  to 
saddle  the  aged  and  disabled  with  more 
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than  $1  billion  in  added  medical  costs 
by  cutting  back  medicare  coverage.  He 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Aging 
in  no  uncertain  terms  on  where  he  stood 
on  that  issue.  At  that  same  time,  he  made 
a  thoughtful  addition  for  the  commit- 
tee's overall  hearing  record  on  "Barriers 
to  Health  Care  for  Older  Americans." 
Once  again,  we  thank  him  for  his  com- 
pelling and  perceptive  counsel. 

He  is  also  a  part  of  a  growing  bipar- 
tisan team  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion's research  and  training  efforts  in  the 
field  of  gerontology. 

I  am  also  especially  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  joined  me  in 
sponoring  several  priority  measures  for 
the  Nation's  elderly,  including: 

Extension  of  medicare  coverage  for 
essential  out-of-hospital  prescription 
drugs. 

An  emergency  property  tax  relief  pro- 
posal to  protect  aged  homeowners  and 
tenants  from  confiscatory  property  taxes 
and  rents. 

Liberalization  of  the  retirement  test 
under  social  security. 

Home  repair  assistance  for  elderly  per- 
sons who  would  otherwise  have  difficulty 
in  renovating  or  maintaining  their  dwell- 
ings. 

Procedural  safeguards  to  help  insure 
that  the  social  security  system  is  not 
used  for  narrow,  partisan  advantage  by 
any  Administration. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  urgently 
needed  now,  and  we  shall  both  press  for 
early  and  favorable  consideration  by  the 

Mr.  President.  I  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 
I  hope  and  expect  to  work  closely  with 
him  on  aging  and  other  important  legis- 
lative issues. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  It  is  a  pleasure  lor  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa,  in  what  has 
been  his  maiden  address,  dedicated  to  the 
aging. 

Mr.  President,  in  Iowa  approximately 
12  percent  of  our  p>opulatlon  is  over  the 
age  of  65.  In  addition,  we  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  aging  population  In  other 
States  because  many  of  our  eldmjly  citi- 
zens, those  fortunate  enough  to  Tie  able 
to  afford  it,  have  moved  to  more  sunny 
winter  climates  than  our  State  of  Iowa. 
They  spend  half  their  time  there  and  the 
other  half  in  the  great  upper  Midwest. 

Over  the  years  we  have  faced  many 
problems  with  our  elderly  citizens,  and 
yet  of  all  our  population,  they  have  given 
and  contributed  the  most.  They  have 
given  us  the  great  heritage  we  have.  They 
have  given  us  faith.  They  are  people  of 
deep  faith  and  confidence  in  a  Divine 
Creator:  faith  to  be  true  to  our  Nation. 
They  have  contributed  to  the  well-being 
of  our  country,  opening  new  frontiers 
and  establishing  our  educational  proc- 
ess, doing  everything  there  is  to  stabilize 
our  Nation,  to  give  us  a  divine  faith  and 
the  stability  that  we  need  in  trying  times 


such  as  these.  Yet  right  now.  in  the 
midst  of  great  affluence,  the  greatest  af- 
fluence this  Nation  has  ever  known,  we 
find  many  of  our  aged  living  on  mini- 
mum social  security  of  less  than  $100  a 
month,  being  forced  out  of  their  homes 
against  their  will.  This  is  going  on  at  a 
time  when  we  have  rising  costs  of  fuel. 
I  might  add.  In  our  region,  with  the  win- 
ters we  have,  it  is  difficult  for  many  of 
them  even  to  pay  their  fuel  bills.  Medi- 
cal costs  are  rising. 

In  addition  they  are  faced  with  a  lack 
of  friendship  and  a  lack  of  ability  to  con- 
tribute because  we  have  left  them  out.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  more  important  sub- 
ject today  in  social  concerns  to  which  my 
colleague  from  home  could  have  dedi- 
cated himself  than  the  problem  of  the 
aging. 

I  am  pleased  and  delighted  to  hear  of 
his  cosponsorship  of  all  the  important 
pieces  of  legislation  dealing  with  the  aged 
since  he  has  come  to  the  Senate.  I  am 
pleased  because  I  know  personally  of  his 
personal  dedication  to  the  problems  of 
the  elderly  in  our  State.  By  bringing  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  the  elderly  in 
this  Nation,  he  has  brought  attention  to 
the  problems  of  the  elderly  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is 
not  always  the  most  affluent  countries 
that  have  people  living  long  years,  but 
many  nations  of  the  world  have  people 
who  live  in  excess  of  100  years,  nations 
that  are  not  high  on  the  ladder  of  eco- 
nomic success  in  the  world. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  peo- 
ple have  lived  these  long  years  because 
they  were  not  forced  into  retirement  or 
out  of  their  homes,  but  they  were  kept  in 
an  atmosphere  of  love  by  their  children 
and  by  their  grandchildren.  They  were 
allowed  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
the  area,  to  matatain  freedom,  and 
above  all  they  were  allowed  to  maintain 
their  dignity.  When  an  elderly  person  or 
anyone  else  loses  his  dignity  he  has  lost 
the  will  to  live  and  the  desire  to  be  with 
us.  God  knows  that  the  dignity,  the 
pride,  and  the  respect  for  the  elderly  in 
our  country  has  been  deteriorating,  and 
we  should  no  longer  let  it  deteriorate  as  a 
result  of  lack  of  concern  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  see  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  sitting  here,  who 
has  introduced,  in  the  brief  number  of 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  legis- 
lation each  year  to  increase  the  benefits 
to  the  elderly.  I  want  to  conunend  him 
also,  because  we  have  been  concerned 
and  worried,  but  not  concerned  and  wor- 
ried enough,  about  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  these  most  valued  citizens  of  our 
Nation.  They  are  not  in  a  position  where 
they  cannot  contribute.  They  are  in  a 
situation  where  they  can  generally  and 
broadly  contribute  to  the  magnificence 
of  this  country,  to  the  health,  well-being, 
and  love  of  this  country:  and  if  there 
was  ever  a  time  In  our  history  when  we 
needed  to  learn  to  love  one  another 
again,  it  is  right  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  that  faces  this  Nation,  when  we 
are  tearing  ourselves  apart,  when  we 
lack  trust  and  ability  to  feel  a  confidence 
In  each  other.  This  we  learned  from  our 
mothers  and  fathers  and  from  our  grand- 
mothers and  our  grandfathers. 


I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  listen- 
ing to  my  distinguished  Junior  colleague 
as  he  points  out  the  continiilng  need  for 
respect,  love,  and  dignity  for  the  elderly 
of  this  Nation.  So  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  commend  him  on  this 
his  first  major  speech  in  the  Senate,  and 
on  the  topic  he  has  selected  and  the  con- 
cern he  has  shown  for  the  elderly  botli 
in  our  country  and  the  world. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Hughes)  in  his 
very  eloquent  commendation  concerning 
the    speech — the    maiden    speech — that 
has  just  been  offered  here  in  the  Senate 
by  his  very  distinguished  and  able  junior 
colleague   (Mr.  Clark).  Senator  Clark 
not  only  has  selected  a  topic  that  is  vital 
to  a  growing  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country,  and  vital  to  the 
future  of  America,  but  he  has  expounded 
it  well.  He  has  demonstrated  a  thought- 
fulness  and  a  thoroughness,  a  dedication 
and  a  diligence,  that  I  think  commend 
him  highly  to  the  attention  of  his  col- 
leagues and  to  the  attention  of  his  con- 
stituents and  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  have  Ijeen  very  much  impressed  by 
the  first  speech  that  has  been  made  by 
our  colleague.  I  think  it  reflects  very, 
very  well  upon  him  that  he  has  done  so 
after  6  months  of  time.  So  many  of  us 
are  prone  to  speak  too  often  and  when 
we  are  not  well  prepared,  but  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  demonstrate  that  kind  of 
imwisdom  today.  He  has  brought  to  the 
floor    a    very    thorough,    well-prepared 
statement,  it  is  documented,  and  I  can 
understand   that  he   has   spent   many, 
many  hours  in  the  preparation  of  this 
speech.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Clark)   spoke 
to  me  at  least  30  days  ago  about  this 
speech,  which  he  was  already  then  pre- 
paring. This  is  the  kind  of  work  that 
indicates  a  great  U.S.  Senator,  and  I  pre- 
dict  that  with   this  kind  of  continued 
diligence,  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  acquit  himself  in  a  very  notable  way 
in  the  future. 

So.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
leadership,  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field, who,  in  passing  through  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  just  a  moment  ago,  made 
a  very  kind  reference  to  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  on  the  statement  he  was 
making,  I  congratulate  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  on  the  very 
eloquent  and  cogent  speech  he  has  pre- 
sented today  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  he 
will  make  it  available  to  his  colleague.«i. 
with  a  letter  accompanying  it,  at  their 
offices,  so  that  those  who  may  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  note  it  in  the  Record 
will  have  it  brought  to  their  attention  by 
their  staffs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  very  kind  re- 
marks. 

I  yield  back  the  remaining  time 
yielded  to  me. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  In  accordance  with 
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the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus) 
is  to  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  to  charge  the  time  to  the  order  al- 
lotted to  me,  without  prejudice  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized.          

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  to  me  before  he 
begins  to  speak,  may  I  ask  of  the  Chair 
whose  time  the  Senator  is  speaking  on. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  is  to  be  recognized  next. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  to  be  followed  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  However,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  not  in  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
authorization  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
time  be  transferred  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  the  quorum  call  was  consum- 
ing my  time.  Do  I  have  any  remaining 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  I  had  an  understanding 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  that  I  would 
use  my  time  for  a  quorum  call  to  signal 
him  about  the  situation  on  the  floor. 
However.  I  yield  my  remaining  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 


THE    NATION'S    ECONOMY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
address  the  Senate  today  on  the  issue  of 
this  Nation's  economy,  and  to  urge  the 
administration  to  revamp  its  present 
policy  of  loosely  applied  controls. 

THE    BEGINNING PHASES    I  AND    H 

In  August  1971,  President  Nixon  took 
drastic  and  much  needed  action  to  place 
a  90-day  freeze  on  all  wages  and  prices 
until  a  more  thorough  approach  to  the 
economic  problems  could  be  hammered 
out  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

This  precipitous  move  came  on  the 
heels  of  some  very  serious  and  discour- 
aging news.  Wholesale  prices  had  risen 


at  a  faster  rate  in  the  previous  6  months 
than  at  any  time  in  the  previous  6  years. 
Unemployment  persisted  at  a  nagging  6 
percent.  The  country's  international  po- 
sition had  deteriorated  to  the  first 
merchandise  deficit  in  this  generation. 
And.  the  Federal  Government  was  run- 
ning a  domestic  deficit  of  $20  billion, 
equal  to  some  $200  for  every  man,  wom- 
an, and  child. 

Most  economists  and  professional  ana- 
lysts greeted  the  President's  action  with 
some  degree  of  approval,  for  the  pro- 
gram's stated  objectives  were  goals 
clearly  in  the  national  interest.  The 
President  justified  his  action,  in  part,  by 
explaining  that  the  freeze  was  designed 
to  reduce  not  only  the  actual  risk  that 
inflation  would  continue  to  rise,  but 
equally  important,  to  allay  the  public's 
fear  that  the  economy  was  simply  out  of 
control. 

I  should  stress  that  the  public,  in  this 
case,  was  certainly  not  limited  to  the 
President's  constituency  here  at  home. 
Our  worldwide  trading  partners  were  an 
anxious  and  concerned  audience,  for  they 
could  measure  the  dwindling  value  of  the 
dollars  they  held  in  reserve.  Their  belief 
in  America's  currency  was  as  important 
a  factor  as  any. 

After  the  temporary  holding  action 
through  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember, the  administration  entered  into 
phase  II  with  an  elaborate  but  compre- 
hensive offensive  on  all  wage  and  price 
fronts.  We  heard  that  inflation  would 
be  down  to  2  to  3  percent  by  the  end  of 
1972,  that  standard  wage  increases  could 
be  augmented  by  needed  gains  in  produc- 
tivity, that  exemptions  would  be  granted 
only  to  those  who  could  demonstrate 
their  need,  and  that  above  all.  the  entire 
program  was  intended  to  be  a  tempo- 
rary respite,  during  which  the  country 
could  focus  its  attention  on  healing  a 
weakened  economy. 

But  phase  II  was  also  punctuated  with 
a  major  departure  from  history  when 
the  dollar  was  revalued  to  reflect  the 
erosion  in  our  international  trading  pos- 
ture. Those  who  negotiated  at  the  Smith- 
soman  acknowledged  that  this  was  a  nec- 
essary, and  probably  permanent  step,  re- 
quired in  response  to  the  existing  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life.  We  were  assured  that 
there  was  no  magic  in  the  older  values 
for  gold,  and  that  a  growing  interaction 
between  the  United  States  and  countries 
abroad  dictated  that  commonsense  and 
cooperation  should  prevail. 

To  counter  those  unhappy  with  the 
actions  taken  under  phases  I  and  II, 
supporters  could  argue  that  the  pro- 
grams contained  recognized  weaknesses, 
but  their  overall  impact  during  1971- 
72  could  be  measured  with  many  posi- 
tive results.  Consumer  price  increases 
fell  from  6.5  percent  to  3  percent,  while 
food  items,  largely  exempt  from  controls, 
jumped  from  2.2  percent  to  6.9  percent. 
Would  all  consumer  goods  have  followed 
the  same  course  without  the  program? 
Nobody  can  say  for  sure,  but  the  evidence 
certainly  seems  to  point  in  that  direction. 

THE    SURPRISE    OF    PHASE    m 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
many  of  us  were  surprised  to  hear  early 
this  year  that  the  President  had  aban- 
doned phase  n  in  favor  of  a  largely  vol- 
imtary  phase  m. 


It  is  true  that  the  largest  companies 
and  labor  unions  were  still  required  to 
report  their  activities,  and  their  decisions 
were  still  subject  to  disapproval  under 
existing  guidelines.  But  the  significant 
difference  was  that  although  guidelines 
still  existed  for  most  of  the  economy,  the 
Government  had  relinquished  its  claim 
of  prior  approval  on  nearly  aU  the  busi- 
nesses and  workers  affected  by  the  early 
controls. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  confused  at  the 
time,  for  although  some  of  the  indicators 
pointed  toward  a  general  economic  re- 
covery, it  seemed  to  me  we  were  far 
from  being  out  of  the  woods.  Though 
most  price  indexes  were  slightly  more 
palatable,  the  news  of  Federal  spending, 
unemployment,  and  balance  of  payments 
was  by  no  means  exhilarating. 

As  one  who  has  argued  strongly  for 
increased  fiscal  discipline,  I  sensed  the 
same  pressures  to  spend  that  have  un- 
derscored our  economic  problems  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1967. 
As  individual  Members  and  collectively 
as  the  legislative  branch,  we  continue  to 
be  faced  with  the  relentless  argument 
that  more  dollars  will,  in  fact,  solve  so 
many  of  our  Nation's  domestic  and  for- 
eign problems.  The  enormity  of  our 
budget  alone  prevents  us  from  asking 
"Is  this  program  really  doing  its  job?" 
and  instead  wondering  "how  much  more 
this  year  will  be  necessary?"  The  Con- 
gress is  surely  to  blame  for  part  of  this 
malaise,  but  we  should  not  forget  that 
Presidents  of  both  parties  have  consist- 
ently sent  to  the  Hill  budgets  with  built- 
in  deficits  of  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars. 

Likewise,  the  news  that  unemployment 
persists  at  5  percent  or  higher  can  only 
serve  to  remind  us  that  there  are  some 
4V2  million  Americans  who  are  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  mainstream  of  produc- 
tion. We  used  to  be  told  that  when  lui- 
employment  reached  4  percent  we  woiUd 
be  faced  with  the  trade  off  of  supplying 
more  jobs  or  creating  inflation.  The  most 
rudimentary  analysis  of  our  current  situ- 
ation demonstrates  that  we  continue  to 
have  the  rising  prices  without  the  com- 
mensurate decrease  in  the  number  of 
unemployed.  It  would  seem  that  those 
out  of  work  can  take  little  solace  In  the 
belief  that  their  jobless  state  is  at  least 
adding  to  the  stability  of  prices — a  sacri- 
flce  I  never  felt  I  could  adequately  ex- 
plain to  the  man  who  wanted  to  work 
but  could  not  flnd  it. 

And,  let  us  not  forget  that  tables  of 
statistics  do  not  tell  the  entire  story. 
Skilled  individuals,  substituting  in  make- 
shift jobs  for  their  desired  careers,  are 
not  living  up  to  their  true  capacity  to 
produce.  We  should  not  be  lulled  into 
believing  that  we  have  solved  the  unem- 
ployment problem  as  long  as  there  are 
highly  trained  men  and  women  who  can 
not  participate  in  our  economy  to  the 
best  of  their  abihties. 

And  finally,  our  deflcit  position  versus 
foreign  countries  continues  as  a  major 
source  of  economic  concern  and  uncer- 
tainty. A  second  devaluation  and  the 
snaring  price  of  gold  overseas  are  low 
points  on  the  barometer.  We  have  man- 
aged to  plug  some  holes  temporarilj-.  Last 
month's  first  merchandise  surplus  since 
March  1971  was  welcome  news.  But  It 
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should  not  be  interpreted  as  the  end  of 
our  problems.  The  enormous  deficits  in 
the  past  few  years  have  added  more  than 
$30  billion  to  foreigners'  holdings  of  Fed- 
eral debt.  We  should  not  become  com- 
placent when  we  realize  this  total  rep- 
resents more  than  13  percent  of  our  offi- 
cial indebtedness,  up  from  1  percent  25 
years  ago. 

THE    NEED    FOR    RENEWED    DISCIPLINE 

Mr.  President,  in  the  first  5  months  of 
phase  III,  we  have  watched  the  economy' 
slip  backward  as  prices  continue  to 
mount  and  warnings  of  a  recession  begin 
to  dot  the  business  pages  of  our  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

A  close  look  at  the  latest  figures  shows 
that  if  recent  increases  continue  for  food, 
transportation,  clothing,  basic  medical 
care,  and  taxes,  a  family  of  4  earning 
$12,000  a  year  would  have  to  earn  an  ad- 
ditional $2,000  in  order  not  to  loose  its 
purchasing  power. 

Can  we  really  expect  the  average 
American,  on  whom  success  for  any  pro- 
gram depends,  to  accept  his  Govem- 
ments  analysis  that  the  economic  pa- 
tient is  no  longer  In  need  of  intensive 
care?  Will  sophisticated  econometric 
studies  really  answer  the  housewife's 
concern  for  her  family  budget?  Do  we 
answer  constituents'  questions  with  the 
admonition  that  things  could  be  worse? 
Not  at  all. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  the  millions  of 
American  consumers,  men  and  women 
who  feel  the  brunt  of  rising  prices  long 
after  discredited  forecasts  have  been 
forgotten.  Their  belief  in  any  program  is 
earned  in  the  supermarket,  not  in  the 
•  schoolroom.  They  are  demanding  results, 
and  it  should  be  the  administration's  job 
to  insure  that  results  are  forthcoming. 
The  Congress  has  given  the  White  House 
broad  authority  in  this  area,  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  expect  it  to  go  unused. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  cease  the  laissez  faire  approach 
of  phase  III.  At  a  minimum,  we  need  a 
return  to  strict  controls,  and  if  they  will 
not  do  the  job.  a  total  freeze. 

Let  me  hark  back  to  the  President's 
own  words,  when  he  reported  on  the 
economy  last  January  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress.  At  that  time,  he  em- 
phasized that  one  of  the  major  goals  of 
the  program  was  to  "reduce  the  fear  that 
the  rate  of  inflation  would  rise,  or  not 
decline  further."  It  was  the  anxiety  of 
this  Nation,  and  the  world,  that  he 
sought  to  assuage — people's  feeling  that 
somehow  the  m3chinery  of  Government 
had  come  to  a  stand.still  in  its  efforts  to 
promouj  both  full  employment  and 
stable  prices.  The  President  has  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  fulfill  these 
objectives.  The  Congress  has  given  him 
a  number  of  directives  in  laws  p>i.ssed 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  and  it 
fully  expects  him  to  exercise  this  au- 
thoritv  when  conditions  require. 

Well  today,  after  nearly  5  months  of 
a  hands-off  policy,  we  are  facing  an  even 
worse  crisi.->  of  confidence.  Allegations 
abound  that  nearly  the  entire  executive 
branch  has  become  inoperative,  slowed 
to  a  crawl  as  a  result  of  w1de.spread  po- 
litical scandal.  I  for  one  do  not  believe 
it. 
But  the  President  himself  must  reas- 


sume  the  leadership  he  demonstrated  al- 
most 2  years  ago — to  prove  to  this  coun- 
try- and  the  world  that  his  economic  pol- 
icy has  not  been  lost  in  the  maelstrom  of 
current  disaffection.  Bold  action  on  his 
part  is  the  first  step  necessary  to  right 
the  obvious  economic  ills,  and  to  help  re- 
store the  public's  faith  in  our  system. 

I  call  on  him  now  to  reinstate  clear 
cut.  and  equitable  rules,  and  to  back 
them  with  fast  acting  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. He  must  convince  people  with 
results,  not  merely  rhetoric.  And,  he 
must  reckon  with  world  opinion  as  well 
as  that  from  at  home.  People  must  have 
some  tangible  proof  that  their  family 
budgets  and  the  security  of  their  savings 
are  as  important  to  the  Executive  as  any 
issue  of  national  policy.  The  nationwide 
polls  and  the  many  letters  I  receive  con- 
vince me  that  the  American  people  will 
again  respond  warmly  to  strong  leader- 
ship in  this  area  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  applaud  a  fine 
act  of  statemanship  displayed  by  the 
ver>'  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr. 
Mills.  In  a  speech  last  week,  he  focused 
very  clearly  on  this  problem  of  inflation 
that  has  become  the  uninvited  guest  that 
stayed  too  long. 

I  commend  Mr.  Mill's  statement,  Eind 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
equally  respected  majority  leader  of  our 
body,  Mr.  Mansfield,  has  echoed  many 
of  the  same  concerns  in  a  speech  on  this 
floor. 

My  colleagues  here  have  come  to  know 
me  as  a  fiscal  conservative — an  epithet 
my  predecessor,  John  Williams,  carried 
proudly  in  his  24  years  of  Senate  .service. 
His  example  is  one  I  am  certainly  anxious 
to  follow,  for  he  truly  knew  the  value  of 
Government  dollars  well  spent. 

It  is  with  this  philosophy  that  I  have 
striven  to  bring  to  Congress  the  need  for 
more  fiscal  restraint,  and  in  this  vein 
I  am  working  with  many  other  Members 
to  fashion  a  new  mechanism  for  better 
control  over  our  annual  spending  deci- 
sions. 

We  know  that  the  roots  of  inflation 
are  nurtured  by  massive  Federal  deficits 
and  by  the  public's  belief  that  Congress 
and  the  White  House  are  unable,  or  at 
leaot  unwilling,  to  curb  the  insatiable 
thirst  for  Government  spending.  Chair- 
man Mills  put  his  finger  right  on  it  when 
he  said: 

The  .single  most  Important  thing  we  can 
do  here  is  to  get  control  of  public  spend- 
ing. Wo  must  establish  the  machinery  for 
well  thought  out  decisions  on  the  budget 
total  as  well  as  Its  composition.  We  may 
dLspute  among  ourselves  about  spending 
priorities,  but  we  must  agree  that  total  gov- 
ernment spending  Is  held  down  to  levels  that 
are  consistent  with  stable  prices. 

Our  job  in  Congress  goes  beyond 
prodding  tiie  administration  to  act  uni- 
laterally. We  have  fashioned  the  legisla- 
tive authority  under  which  controls  can 
be  imposed,  but  we  must  also  tend  to  our 
own  respon.sibilities  as  architects  of  the 
Nation'Si  .spending  programs. 

I  hope  that  these  two  goals  of  respon- 
sible spending  and  firmer  controls  will 
soon  become  realities — and  that  our  in- 
terest in  them  will  not  waver  as  the  spot- 
light of  political  activity  plays  across 


other  stages.  The  economic  stability  of 
our  country  and  the  hopes  and  savings 
of  millions  of  Americans  are  too  Impor- 
tant to  neglect  in  the  wake  of  temporary 
crises  which  we  hope  will  soon  abate. 

Long  after  Watergate,  the  soaring  price 
of  meat  and  apartment  rents  will  stick 
In  the  people's  craw  as  their  single  most 
important  disillusionment.  My  thanks  go 
out  to  Chairman  Mills  and  Senator 
Mansfield  for  their  exceptional  courage 
in  delivering  such  fine  statements. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  espousal  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  of  the  reintroduction  of  stronger 
wage  and  price  controls  analogous  to 
phase  n.  I  have  very  much  the  same 
advocacy. 

The  Senator  is  quite  right  about  it, 
this  would  be  strongly  in  the  tradition 
of  former  Senator  John  Williams  of 
Delaware.  He  and  I  came  to  this  floor 
many  times  with  the  same  thought  at 
the  same  time,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  leading  conservatives  in  the  coim- 
try  and  my  reputation  was,  allegedly,  one 
of  being  primarily  a  liberal.  Thus.  I  wel- 
come this  paralleling  of  our  views  on  this 
particular  subject  by  Senator  Williams' 
most  worthy  successor  in  this  body. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is  now  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 
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THE  FALSE  CRISIS  OF  THE 
DOLLAR 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  is  in  a  serious  crisis  of  confidence 
over  the  dollar  as  it  continues  to  slide  in 
world  money  markets.  The  stock  mar- 
ket— very  importantly  and  widely  re- 
garded as  a  barometer  of  confidence — 
continues  its  sharp  daily  decline  almost 
without  any  regard  to  either  earnings 
or  values. 

Consiuner  purchasing  is  character- 
ized by  a  panicky  buying  as  if  there 
were  no  tomorrow;  and  automobile 
bumper  stickers  announce  that  "Chicken 
Little  is  right — the  sky  is  falling." 

It  needs  to  be  said  that  Chicken  Little 
is  wrong:  the  sky  is  not  falling  although 
the  administration  does  have  some  bumps 
on  the  head  from  the  Watergate  fallout; 
our  institutions  continue  strong,  our 
economy  vigorous — though  not  without 
problems — and  the  world  goes  on — and 
goes  on  quite  well  for  the  citizen  in  the 
United  States  and  Watergate  will  not  do 
in  the  U.S.  Government.  And  those  who 
are  avidly  selling  the  dollar  today  to  buy 
gold  may  well  wake  up  tomorrow  with  a 
speculative  hangover;  for  the  dollar  is 
still  the  best  currency  in  the  world  and 
the  underpinning  of  tlie  world  economic 
system. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  the  dol- 
lar's weakness,  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
much  too  far  and  the  dollar  is  now  prob- 
ably undervalued  in  terms  of  the  world's 
leading  currencies. 

During  these  times  of  a  crisis  in  con- 


fidence, I  am  reminded  of  the  Inspir- 
ing words  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt — that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
except  fear  itself.  These  words  were 
spoken  when  our  economy  and  the 
world's  economy  lay  in  shambles,  mil- 
lions were  out  of  work,  the  international 
economic  system  lay  in  ruins  and  the 
specter  of  revolution  stalked  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

I  remember  this  era  well  and  we  sur- 
vived and  prospered.  Having  survived 
this  and  the  horrors  of  the  great  wars  of 
this  century.  I  am  sure  that  our  Nation 
will  survive  the  Watergate  crisis  in 
confidence  and  our  other  troubles. 

What  we  have  to  fear  at  this  moment 
is  our  own  uncertainty  and  the  panic  re- 
action to  which  such  uncertainty  can 
lead.  Clearly,  there  are  literally  millions 
of  people  at  home  and  abroad  who  may 
be  convinced  that  the  situation  is  worse 
than  it  is. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  tlie  United  States  and  the  world  the 
follov.'ing  positive  elements  about  the 
U.S.  economy  today. 

The  facts  are  these: 

The  Watergate  scandal — and  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  denigrate  its  serious- 
ness— has  been  widely  credited  with  con- 
tributing to  the  raid  on  the  dollar.  This 
is  completely  unjustified  and  our  friends, 
especially  in  Western  Europe  who  under- 
stand the  working  of  our  democracy, 
should  understand  this  clearly.  The 
courts  and  the  Congress  are  acting  and 
if  anything  there  is  great  solicitude  that 
Watergate  shall  not  cripple  the  capa- 
bility of  the  presidency  to  operate  effec- 
tively in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  If 
anything  the  vitality  and  stability  of 
American  institutions  are  being  proved 
rather  than  weakened. 

Real  gross  national  product  which  has 
been  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  8 
percent  is  moderating,  our  fiscal  position 
is  strengthening,  and  our  relative  rate 
of  inflation  compared  to  that  of  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  is  favorable. 

Demand  is  at  record  highs,  with  the 
rate  of  increase  in  unfilled  orders  in- 
creasing also  at  record  rates — a  bullish 
sign. 

The  hard  statistics  show  a  dramatic 
improvement  in  our  merchandise  trade 
balance,  which  is  headed  once  again  into 
the  black,  as  a  result  of  the  currency 
realinements  since  December  1971. 

We  can  similarly  be  optimistic  about 
t'ne  outcome  of  efforts  to  reach  agreement 
on  sharing  the  balance  of  payments  bur- 
den of  our  defense  costs  overseas,  par- 
ticularly in  NATO;  this  could  fiorther 
strengthen  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
by  at  least  $1  billion  annually. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  who  is  now  on  the  floor,  who 
started  almost  slnglehandedly  the  enor- 
mous struggle  with  our  Alliance  partners 
with  regard  to  burden  sharing  and  Its 
equity. 

There  are  very  hopeful  signs  that  the 
erosion  in  the  morale  of  American  work- 
ers is  beginning  to  be  met  by  imagina- 
tive and  innovative  changes  in  manage- 
ment practices.  I  point  to  the  growing 
number  of  success  stories  where  workers 


are  being  brought  in  on  corporate  deci- 
sionmaking, and  to  the  growing  realiza- 
tion in  Government  that  the  quality  of 
American  workllfe  is  a  matter  for  con- 
cern at  the  highest  levels  of  policy. 

Unprecedented  legislation  is  moving 
through  the  Congress  which  represents 
a  "fair  deal"  approach  to  private  pen- 
sion legislation  and  this  will  provide  in- 
creased financial  security  for  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans  in  their  retirement 
years;  and 

Trade  legislation  continues  to  move 
through  the  Congress  without  any  seri- 
ous hitches  so  far  and  Chairman  Mills 
remains  firm  in  his  prediction  that  such 
legislation  will  pass  the  House  by  the 
August  recess. 

Since  one  of  the  most  important 
manifestations  of  the  crisis  of  confidence 
is  each  mornings  news  report  in  the 
United  States  concerning  a  new  weakness 
of  the  dollar  in  Western  European 
money  markets,  this  topic  deserves  par- 
ticular attention. 

The  situation  in  the  gold  and  inter- 
national exchange  markets  illustrates 
the  fallacy  of  the  tmreasoned  current 
decline  in  the  dollar's  value.  Ever  since 
the  two-tier  system  was  introduced  in 
1968.  the  gold  markets  have  been  rela- 
tively thin,  subject  to  speculation  and 
manipulation.  In  addition,  the  latest 
escalation  in  the  price  of  gold  has  ac- 
tually acted  to  depress  production,  as 
gold  producers  seek  to  mine  lower-yield- 
ing ores  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
can  sell  the  resulting  gold  at  a  profit. 
With  stable  markets,  gold  production  can 
keep  pace  with  industrial  demand — in 
the  present  situation,  a  speculative  layer 
of  demand  Is  sending  prices  up  out  of 
proportion  to  the  basic  economics  of  both 
the  gold  industry  and  the  international 
monetary  situation. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  administra- 
tion to  tell  the  world  that  speculation 
against  the  dollar  is  not  a  risk-free  en- 
terprise. The  U.S.  Treasur>-  should  quick- 
ly move  against  such  speculation  by  sell- 
ing gold  from  its  ample  gold  stock  which 
remains  In  excess  of  $10  billion  to  domes- 
tic U.S.  users.  The  gold  market  is  thin. 
and  the  United  States  has  ample  power 
to  break  the  backs  of  the  speculators  and 
we  should  so  act  immediately. 

The  foreign  exchange  markets  have 
displayed  a  similar  disregard  for  the 
fundamentals  of  international  economic 

competition.  They  have  also  been  thin 

uncharacteristically  thin — during  the 
past  few  weeks.  Persons  familiar  with 
the  exchange  markets  say  it  takes  a  small 
fraction  of  what  it  used  to,  to  move  the 
dollar  downward  a  hundred  points.  Basic 
to  the  thinness  of  the  market  is  the  fact 
that  foreign  central  banks  have  agreed 
last  March  not  to  intervene  activelv,  so 
the  dollar  market  has  suffered  a  lack  of 
buyers,  not  a  surfeit  of  sellers.  The  float 
of  currencies  is  working  well  under  the 
circumstances,  but  a  fact  of  life  in  this 
float  is  that  exchange  rate  clianges  are 
going  to  be  more  sensitive  to  small  specu- 
lative movements  of  ciu-rencies. 

In  short,  the  speculators,  manipulators, 
pessimists,  and  opportunists  have  been 
calling  the  shots.  They  have  looked  at 
Watergate  and  at  equity  funding  and 


have  decided  that  now  is  a  good  time  to 
capitalize  on  doom  and  gloom. 

It  is  a  free  world,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  their  view.  But  we  are  also  en- 
titled to  tell  them  that  they  are  wrong, 
that  no  one  is  going  to  make  money 
betting  on  the  failure  of  the  American 
economy,  and  that  America  is  basically 
strong.  Watergate  or  no  Watergate. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  doomsayers 
are  goirg  to  rue  the  day  they  decided  to 
lorget  the  basics  of  our  robust  economy 
and  instead  to  make  pessimism  their 
guide.  "Pessimism."  Mark  Twain  once  ob- 
served, "is  only  the  name  that  men  of 
weak  nerves  give  to  wisdom."  It  is  truly 
the  wiser  course  to  bank  on  our  history, 
on  our  strong  economic  growth,  or  the 
bright  prospects  for  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  on  the  progress  of  the  past 
months  toward  a  realistic  international 
monetarj-  system. 

I  also  urge  upon  the  American  multi- 
national corporations  and  the  American 
public  to  refrain  from  selling  the  Ameri- 
can economj-  short.  This  is  a  time  for 
patriotism  and  such  patriotism  and  re- 
straint now  will  pay  enormous  di\idends 
for  the  future  health  of  our  and  the 
world  economj-. 

On  the  home  front,  the  major  real 
existing  factor  in  the  crisis  of  confidence 
concerns  the  continued  inefiectiveness  of 
pha^e  HI.  Another  point  of  critical  im- 
portance is  the  question  of  price  and 
wage  controls.  It  is  a  fact  that  phase  ttt 
was  installed  much  too  prematurely  and 
that  we  made  a  great  mistake  in  aban- 
doning phase  n  as  soon  as  we  did.  I  said 
so  at  ihe  time,  so  that  this  is  not  any 
appraisal  alter  the  fact.  We  must  now 
move  back  to  effective  phase  n  type  con- 
trols. 

Let  us  act  to  restore  the  confidence  by 
taking  the  club  out  of  the  closet  and 
swinging  it  at  price  and  wage  increases 
that  are  out  of  line.  To  date,  the  adminis- 
tration has  mightily  advertised  the  exist- 
ence of  the  stick  in  the  closet,  but  then, 
when  the  moment  of  truth  arrived,  the 
administration  has  shown  remarkable 
timidity  in  using  the  powers  that  have 
been  given  it.  The  longer  the  administra- 
tion waits  to  use  this  stick  in  the  closet, 
the  more  drastic  the  subsequent  use  will 
have  to  be.  Is  this  not  the  lesson  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  1969-70  period 
when  the  administration  fiddled  unduly 
while  the  economj-  stagnated  in  tie  con- 
text of  a  continuing  high  rate  of  infla- 
tion? Further  delay  in  this  area  now  may 
dictate  the  return  to  a  90-day  freeze  in 
the  near  future. 

I  close  by  addressing  mj-self  to  the 
talk  about  a  tax  increase  at  this  time. 
The  moment  of  a  tax  increase,  in  mj- 
opinion,  is  when  an  economy  is  heating 
up — not  when  it  is  slowing  down.  And 
we  have  seen  distinct  signs  that  our 
economj-  may  be  slowing  down  at  this 
time.  There  have  alreadj-  been  warnings 
of  recession  later  this  year.  If  taxes  are 
increased  now.  or  say  this  year,  since  It 
will  take  time  to  get  a  tax  boost  through 
the  Congress,  we  run  the  danger  of  im- 
duly  depressing  the  economj-  at  the  very 
time  of  economic  slowdown.  This,  in  mj- 
judgment,  is  not  a  wise  course  of  action 
particularly  since  the  relativelj-  restric- 
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tlve  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  of  the 
past  year  now  seems  to  be  taking  hold.     ^ 

In  this  regard,  let  me  say  a  special  k; 
word  about  the  proposed  gasoline  tax.  f^ 
I  can  think  of  few  tax  measures  that  are  ~ 
more  regressive  than  such  a  tax.  There 
is  absolutely  no  equity  built  into  such  a 
tax,   which  would  fall  unduly   on   the 
backs  of  the  poor  and  the  middle  class 
and  there  is  no  provision  in  such  a  tax 
proposal  relating  to  need.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  would  be  a  most  unwise  tax. 
The  only  possible  basis  for  any  increase 
would  be  to  fund  urban  mass  transit. 

If  the  judgement  is  that  measures 
have  to  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  devel- 
oping gasoline  shortage  by  confining  its 
use,  let  us  be  forthright  and  bite  the  bul- 
let and  take  measures  to  deal  with  this 
specific  problem  by  allocation  of  avail- 
able supplies  by  sectors  and  users.  A  big 
gas  tax  increase  will  not  fairly  curb 
lisers.  Also  we  have  another  immediate 
remedy  in  hand — the  speed  limit  could 
be  lowered  on  the  major  interstate  high- 
ways and  this  would  have  some  effect 
on  saving  gas  consumption  and  discour- 
aging unnecessary  long  trips.  The  Senate 
has  now  overwhelmingly  expressed  its 
sentiment  in  favor  of  such  speed  regula- 
tion. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  developing 
energy  shortages  are  an  area  of  na- 
tional emergency  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  Because  of  the  critical  circum- 
stances we  face,  the  construction  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  should  be  expedited  and 
legislation  necessary  to  such  construc- 
tion promptly  passed.  Negotiations 
should  also  continue  toward  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  pipeline 
through  Canada.  In  turn,  it  is  essential 
that  consumer  nations  more  closely  har- 
monize their  policies  vis-a-vls  the  ex- 
isting OPEC  nations  consortium  on  oil. 

To  date  the  administration  has  chosen 
to  downplay  the  sacrifices  and  yes,  even 
changes  in  our  national  lifestyles,  that 
this  new  emergency  situation  dictates. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  decision  to 
Impose  a  lower  speed  limit  be  taken  by 
the  administration  now.  In  making  this 
recommendation,  I  am  not  only  consld- 
emlng  the  gasoline  shortage  which  Is  fac- 
ing us  this  summer,  but  the  heating  oil 
shortage  that  is  almost  certain  for  next 
winter.  We  must  begin  laying  the  frame- 
work now  to  insure  that  there  are  ample 
supplies  of  heating  oil  this  winter  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  insuring  that 
oil  refineries  convert  to  heating  oil  pro- 
duction in  time  rather  than  staying  on 
their  gasoline  production  cycle  too  long. 

So  that  I  believe  that  for  the  moment 
we  ought  to  stand  pat  on  taxes,  we  ought 
to  reinstall  controls,  we  ought  to  tell  the 
world  what  we  feel  about  our  own  dollar, 
and  we  ought  to  reassure  the  world — 
which  I  am  trying  to  do  today,  together 
with  others  of  my  colleagues — that 
Watergate  is  not  going  to  dismantle  the 
U.S.  Government  or  have  a  tremendously 
adverse  economic  fallout.  We  ought  to 
appeal  to  our  own  people  and  our  own 
corporations  to  show  a  patriotic  re- 
straint in  respect  of  this  situation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  $70 
billion  overhang  In  the  world  of  dollars, 
so-called  Euro-dollars.  They  need  to  be 
consolidated.  That  means  they  need  to 


be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  liquidation 
so  that  we  may  get  to  the  point  of  re- 
storing convertibility  to  the  dollar 
through  the  negotiation  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  which  will  deal  with 
both  questions  of  convertibility  and  con- 
solidation. It  Is  my  hope  that  these  ques- 
tions can  be  resolved  in  time  for  Nairori. 

These  measures  would  help  the  pendu- 
lum to  swing  back,  and  the  dollar  again 
will  be  recognized  for  what  It  is — the 
strongest  and  best  ciurency  on  earth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  the  distinguished  assistant 
Republican  leader  (Mr.  Griffin)  be  al- 
lotted to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allotted  to  Mr.  Mathias  be  allotted  to  my 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
course  of  my  comments,  Mr.  Robert 
Vastlne  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  note  the 
appearance  on  the  floor  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  and  it  is 
my  Intention  to  jdeld  to  him  any  time  he 
desires  that  I  do  so. 

First,  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  with  respect  to  wage  and 
price  controls.  Like  he  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  I  was 
somewhat  shocked  that  we  moved  so 
precipitately  into  phase  ni.  After  I 
attended  a  leadership  meeting  at  the 
White  House  and  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent enumerate  the  success  of  the  phase 
n  program  in  reducing  our  inflation  level 
to  the  lowest  of  any  industrialized  na- 
tion, I  was  confident  the  program  would 
continue. 

The  British,  imder  Prime  Minister 
Heath,  were  adopting  a  program  com- 
parable to  the  American  program.  I  left 
the  White  House  assured  that  we  were 
going  to  continue  with  phase  n  until 
there  was  a  solid  basis  for  moving  Into 
phase  III  and  suddenly,  only  5  days  later, 
we  moved  into  phase  III.  I  think  it  was  a 
grave  mistake. 

Notwithstanding  that,  I  feel  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  is  true.  I  be- 
lieve— not  so  much  as  a  legislator  but  as 
a  former  businessman  who  watched  the 
American  economy  very  closely  and 
working  within  it — that  the  basis  for 
strength  of  the  American  dollar  and  for 
confidence  in  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  rests  on  many  grounds.  First,  the 
economy  is  perhaps  at  the  strongest 
point  in  our  history. 

Second,  I  feel  that  the  stock  market 


is  literally  filled  with  undervalued  buys. 
One  can  almost  buy  at  random  now  and 
feel  that  he  is  buying  a  stock  listed  on 
the  exchange  that  is  undervalued  in  re- 
lationship to  past  experience. 

I  feel  the  strength  of  the  market  yes- 
terday reflects  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  who  feel  this  is  an  imdervalued 
market. 

Third,  I  feel  we  are  going  to  move 
to  stronger  controls  imtil  we  solve  a 
few  of  the  basic  problems. 

Fourth,  I  think  we  have  shown  better 
ability  to  manage  the  economy.  I  never 
saw  so  much  will  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  face  up  to  its  responsibilities.  As 
a  result  of  the  substantially  increased 
tax  revenues  we  have  a  lower  fiscal  1973 
budget  deficit  than  we  thought  we  would 
have,  and  we  have  every  chance  for  the 
1974  fiscal  year  to  be  a  year  with  an 
almost  minimal  actual  deficit. 

Under  the  full  employment  concept  we 
would  actually  have  a  substantial 
surplus. 

Fifth,  we  have  the  chaoice  to  sell  gold. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  that  in  just  a 
moment. 

Sixth,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  as  a  result  of  Watergate  we  are  go- 
ing to  end  up  as  a  stronger  coimtry,  that 
the  institutions  of  this  country  will  be 
proven.  Anyone  who  sells  short  the 
American  economy  or  the  American 
Government  would  be  making  a  grave 
mistake. 

As  he  does  so  often,  the  distinguished 
Senator  froHi  New  York  has  correctly 
assessed  the  international  economic  situ- 
ation and  identified  the  appropriate  and 
necessary  -f  esponse. 

The  American  people,  our  political  in- 
stitutions, and  the  vitality  of  our  consti- 
tutional processes  are  stronger  than  10 
Watergate  scandals.  We  have  survived 
wars  and  all  kinds  of  tragedy  in  this 
country  and  always  we  have  emerged  as 
a  stronger  country.  I  know  that  we  will 
be  able  to  solve  this  problem  with  greater 
ease  than  we  did  problems  of  the  magni- 
tude of  World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 
and  other  events  whose  impact  on  the 
country  was  very  much  deeper  and  more 
basic  than  this  sordid  affair,  as  the 
President  has  called  it.  I  hope  we  will 
quickly  get  it  behind  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  is  hard  for 
foreign  observers  to  grasp,  to  imderstand 
what  is  really  going  on  in  this  country. 
I  have  met  with  a  great  many  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  to  try 
to  impart  to  them  personally  my  feeling 
about  what  is  happening  and  to  give  my 
reasons  for  confidence  in  the  future.  In 
many  parliamentary  systems  cabinets 
might  have  fallen  under  the  impact  of 
a  Watergate  affair.  This  is  clearly  the 
basis  of  the  fiight  from  the  dollar  into 
gold  and  other  currencies.  But  this  is  an 
unrealistic,  unwise,  even  unsophisticated 
reaction.  Those  who  truly  understand  our 
system  can  also  readily  understand  how 
we  can  survive  such  a  cathartic  political 
scandal  with  our  institutions  intact,  and 
even  strengthened. 

I  wish  to  take  a  moment  to  speak  about 
the  gold  situation.  I  suppose  that,  as  the 
largest  free  world  holder  of  monetary 
gold,  we  in  a  sense  should  have  schizo- 
phrenia on  this  problem.  The  United 
States  holds  276  million  oimces  of  gold. 
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We  value  this  gold  for  our  purposes  at 
$38  an  ounce.  As  we  sit  here  watching  the 
price  of  gold  going  up  we  should  be  over- 
joyed that  the  value  of  our  gold  stock  Is 
also  increasing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
terms  of  today's  market  values,  our  own 
gold  stock  of  276  million  ounces  has  In- 
creased from  $10.5  to  $33  billion.  On 
paper  we  are  probably  the  biggest  gainer 
in  the  free  world  from  this  wild  specu- 
lation. But  could  anyone  imagine  that 
the  free  price  would  stay  at  $120  an 
ounce  for  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes 
if  it  were  anticipated  that  the  United 
States  might  sell  any  part  of  Its  gold  in 
the  free  market?  The  notion  of  placing 
276  million  ounces  of  gold  on  the  market 
boggles  the  mind — and  would  certainly 
destroy  the  speculative  fever  of  gold 
markets. 

I  have  urged,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be 
joined  in  this  effort  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that  we  should  break  the 
backs  of  the  gold  speculators  by  selling 
some  of  our  gold  stock.  These  need  be 
only  small  amounts,  because  the  free 
gold  market  is  so  thin  and  volatile.  A 
Treasury  estimate  is  that  we  have  enough 
gold  in  our  own  reserves  to  supply  all 
free  market  needs  for  6  years.  I  coun- 
sel foreign  observers  to  analyze  with 
more  depth  and  sophistication  the  na- 
ture of  our  own  system.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, the  Watergate  affair  demonstrates 
our  strengths,  not  our  weaknesses. 

That  international  speculation  against 
the  dollar  is  fundamentally  unjustified 
lies  In  the  great  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy. I  was  pleased  to  see  today  that 
the  stock  market  opened  strong,  carry- 
ing forward  momentum  from  a  strong 
showing  yesterday.  Compared  to  Euro- 
pean economies  our  inflation  has  been 
mild.  Even  in  Switzerland  prices  were 
rising  this  spring  by  more  than  8  percent 
on  a  yearly  basis.  The  effect  of  deval- 
uation is  beginning  to  take  hold.  A  high 
official  of  the  Swiss  Government  has  said 
that— 

Individual  sectors  of  the  Swiss  Import  In- 
dustry have  begun  to  feel  the  pinch  and  are 
now  losing  ground  on  the  North  American 
market. 

The  validity  of  the  managed  floating 
exchange  rate  system  is  proving  Itself. 
And  the  American  balance  of  trade  is 
improving  markedly.  At  home  we  are  ex- 
periencing a  genuine  boom.  Demand  Is  at 
exceptionally  high  levels,  and  consumer 
spending  for  durables  such  as  autos, 
household  furnishings,  and  appliances 
has  been  exceptional.  Business  invest- 
ment plans  have  been  extremely  bright, 
holding  the  hope  that  massive  new 
spending  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
will  both  provide  new  supplies  of  goods 
and  services  to  meet  high  demand,  and 
promote  our  competitiveness  in  world 
markets. 

Most  important  of  all,  and  certainly 
important  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  has  worked  with  me  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate — and  long  be- 
fore I  arrived — is  the  need  to  solve  some 
of  our  problems  through  increased  pro- 
ductivity. Productivity  in  all  manufac- 
turing industries  is  growing  at  a  4.5- 
percent  annual  rate,  the  highest  in  our 
history  since  World  War  11. 

There  are  danger  signals.  And  steps 
are  being  taken  to  cool  the  economy. 


The  actual  deflcit  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
according  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  is  going 
to  be  $19.8  billion  rather  than  the  $24.8 
billion  projected  only  5  months  ago. 
The  expected  actual  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1974  has  dropped  to  $2.7  billion,  and 
on  the  full  employment  basis,  there  will 
be  a  surplus.  We  are  going  to  have — 
and  I  discussed  this  with  Henry  Keams 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  last  night — 
a  surplus  position  again,  because  of  our 
increased  productivity  and  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  our  devaluations. 

A  succession  of  steps  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  slowed  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  and  tightened  credit.  Only 
last  week  I  spoke  with  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  who  is  watching 
the  situation  daily  with  all  vigilance  and 
whose  single  objective  is  to  promote  a 
gradual  cooling  of  the  overheating  econ- 
omy, without  inducing  a  do\«itum. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  one  of  the 
most  skillful,  able,  and  learned  men  in 
the  coimtry  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

Business  Investment  plans  do,  how- 
ever, continue  to  concern  me,  because  of 
their  increasing  pressure  on  the  econ- 
omy. In  April,  a  McGraw-Hill  survey 
showed  business  investment  plans  at  19 
percent  above  last  year.  The  most  re- 
cent Commerce  Department  survey,  re- 
leased today,  shows  spending  at  13.2 
percent  more  than  last  year.  I  suggest 
that  we  now  consider  a  fiexible  use  of 
the  investment  tax  credit,  an  idea  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  one 
which,  I  know,  has  been  supported  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

A  slight  downward  adjustment  of  the 
credit  could  mitigate  currently  excessive 
spending  plans. 

Under  this  plan,  the  President  would 
be  able  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
credit  within  a  range  of  3  to  15  percent. 
In  order  to  provide  congressional. over- 
sight over  changes  in  the  amount  of  the 
credit,  I  now  projxxse  that  we  provide 
that  a  change  would  go  into  effect  within 
60  days  if  both  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
proved. The  proposal  would  be  highly 
privileged  in  order  to  assure  House  and 
Senate  action  within  the  60-day  period. 

This  proposal  is  different  from  that 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
which  would  provide  for  a  disapproval  by 
negative  vote  of  one  House — a  provision 
similar  to  the  system  customarily  used 
for  processing  of  reorganization  plans. 

I  do  not  believe  the  negative  congres- 
sional procedure  is  appropriate  for  deal- 
ing with  the  taxing  power — the  most  im- 
portant constitutional  prerogative  of 
Congress.  The  President  should  be  per- 
mitted to  propose  an  increase  and  obtain 
quick  consideration  of  the  proposal,  but 
Congress  should  debate  and  vote  on  the 
proposal. 

With  regard  to  another  current  eco- 
nomic problem,  the  supply  of  energy,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  steps  must  be  taken  to  reduce  de- 
mand, particularly  for  gasoline.  I  also 
agree  that  a  gasoline  tax  Is  inappropriate, 
for  this  purpose,  both  because  it  is  regres- 


sive and  because  it  will  not  appreciably 
diminish  demand,  in  my  view.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  mandated  Federal  speed 
limit  is  practical  in  a  day  when  we  are 
accustomed  to  driving  on  highways  de- 
signed for  speeds  of  80  miles  an  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  a  pro- 
gram of  consumer  education  led  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  vitally  important, 
and  I  have  requested  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  promulgate  consumer 
guidelines  immediately.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
this  letter  be  Included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  our  econ- 
omy is  strong,  and  our  political  system 
is  proving  itself  in  crisis.  I  deplore  the 
speculation  against  the  dollar;  it  is  base- 
less— it  is  truly  a  "false  crisis." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  close  by 
stating  once  again  that  this  Congress  is 
going  to  get  control  of  its  own  budget. 
There  is  now  a  sense  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility that  we  have  not  had  for  decades. 
I  am  certain  the  mood  exists  to  assert 
our  control  over  our  budget,  and  we  are 
now  working  out  the  procedures  in  our 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
on  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  working 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
other  colleagues.  This  development 
alone  should  be  reassuring  to  those  who 
doubt  the  new  system. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Mat  31,  1973. 
Hon.  Claude  S.  Brinegar, 

Secretary,    Department    of    Transportation, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Brinegar:  The  shortage  of 
gasoline  Is  an  Issue  of  growing  concern  to 
all  Americans.  The  volume  of  mall  I  have 
been  receiving  from  consumers  In  Illinois 
and  elsewhere  Is  evidence  that  the  shortage 
Is  already  being  strongly  felt  and  threatens 
to  become  much  worse  as  the  summer  pro- 
gresses Farmers  and  others  who  depend  on 
gasoline  for  their  livelihood  are  naturally 
very  concerned. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  gasoline  short- 
age is  only  one  manifestation  of  the  larger 
problem  of  fuel  supply  and  allocation  that 
presently  faces  cur  nation  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  actively  engaged  In  try- 
ing to  meet  this  problem.  The  fuel  situation, 
In  turn.  Is  only  one  facet  of  the  long-range 
problem  that  lias  come  to  be  called  the  "en- 
ergy crisis." 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  lately 
about  the  causes  and  possible  solutions  for 
the  energy  crisis  related  to  the  need  for  In- 
creasing supply. 

Less  has  been  said  about  the  need  to  re- 
duce demand  but  this.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
where  more  emphasis  must  be  placed.  De- 
mand for  energy  Is  Increasing  so  rapidly  that 
If  present  projections  are  accurate,  demand 
win  continue  to  outpace  supply  for  years  to 
come  unless  significant  conservation  meas- 
ures are  taken.  I  am  convinced  that  we  will 
have  to  promote  a  national  "conservation 
ethic."  If  we  are  to  have  any  real  Impact  on 
solving  the  energy  crisis. 

Over  the  long  term,  conservation  of  fuel 
for  automobiles  will  have  to  take  the  form 
of  smaUer,  lighter  cars  with  less  highly- 
powered,  more  efficient  engines.  Much  work 
Is  now  being  done  on  the  design  of  new  cars, 
new  engines,  and  new  fuels  to  make  them 
more  energy-efficient.  This  Is  not  an  easy 
goal  to  achieve,  however,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  other  national  goals,  such  as 
producing    safer    and    more    pollution-free 
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automobiles,  often  work   at   cross-purposes 
with  with  the  energy  conservation  goal. 

In  the  years  before  these  design  changes 
can  be  accomplished,  we  are  faced  with  the 
need  to  conserve  gasoime  in  our  present  cars. 
There  must  be  many  fuel-saving  techniques 
that  consumers  could  apply  now  that  would 
both  save  them  money  and  help  alleviate 
the  gasoline  shortage  this  sununer. 

I  have  noted  examples  In  the  media  of 
ways  In  which  your  Department  and  other 
Federal  agencies  are  conserving  fuel  In  Gov- 
ernment vehicles.  These  techniques  should 
be  made  available  now  for  the  Information 
of  the  general  public. 

Perhaps  your  t)epartment  could  publish  a 
set  of  simple  consumer  guidelines  for  savmg 
on  automobile  fuel.  I  believe  that  such 
guidelines  would  be  most  helpful  and  would 
give  each  of  us  a  chance  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  a  national  problem. 

I  would  appreciate  your  reactions  to  this 
proposal  and  any  suggestions  you  might 
have  concerning  this  matter.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Sincerely, 

CHtRT.KW  H.  PXBCT, 

VS.  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  some  time  allotted  to  me  under 
the  order,  do  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
Senator  has  15  minutes  under  the  order 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  Senator  from  Alaska  half  the 
time  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
half  the  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 


THE  DOLLAR  AND  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  in  reviewing 
some  of  the  problems  concerning  the  so- 
called  crisis  of  the  dollar,  and  I  am 
pleased  he  has  addressed  himself  so 
forthrightly  to  the  apparent  misunder- 
standing of  some  of  our  friends  in  Ejurope 
over  the  Watergate  affair. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  say  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  support  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  Member  of  this  body  for 
the  Alaskan  pipeline,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  seeing  that  he  has  urged  that 
the  legislation  for  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
be  expedited. 

I  also  believe  this  monetary  "crisis"  is 
false.  I  think  we  should  point  some 
things  out  to  our  own  people  at  home 
concerning  the  international  monetary 
situation. 

The  European  nations  have  a  higher 
rate  of  inflation  than  we  do  at  home,  and 
the  same  is  true  with  imemployment. 

The  U.S.  economy  today  is  In  good 
shape,  and  we  expect  the  economy  to  be 
in  better  shape  at  the  end  of  this  current 
period,  because  we  are  "cooling  off"  from 
a  strong  growth  period. 


There  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  dol- 
lar has  had  to  take  the  brimt  of  emotion- 
alism on  European  monetary  exchanges. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  men- 
tioned, if  there  is  any  fear  about  the 
strength  of  the  dollar,  it  Is  a  fear  cre- 
ated by  international  money  marketeers 
who  have  created  the  fear  for  their  own 
selfish  interests. 

The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  was  a 
constructive  element  for  the  United 
States  economy  from  a  monetary  and 
trade  point  of  view.  However,  if  devalua- 
tion is  to  be  effective,  we  must  work 
diligently  from  every  perspective  to  re- 
duce, and  in  fact  elimLiate,  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

Our  balance-of-payments  deficit  in 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year  reached 
$10.2  billion.  This  was  the  largest  quar- 
terly balance-of-payments  deficit  since 
the  third  quarter  of  1971.  The  reason  for 
this  balance  of  payments  deficit  was  due 
to  heavy  speculation  against  the  dollar 
in  Europe  and  our  increasing  reliance  on 
foreign  oil. 

Although  the  dollar  is  strong,  we  can- 
not let  our  dependence  on  Mideast  oil 
threaten  the  strength  of  our  currency. 

A  $10  billion  yearly  drain  attributable 
to  oil  imports  by  1980  is  a  widely  used  fig- 
ure, but  some  forecast  even  higher  esti- 
mates. For  example,  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  predicts  a  $30  billion  deficit 
by  1985. 

In  any  event,  this  year's  oil  deficit  Is 
once  again  going  to  be  a  substantial  con- 
tributor to  this  year's  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
future  are  not  bright.  Some  economists 
predict  that  imported  oil  from  abroad 
could  result  in  a  net  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  of  $10  billion  in  less  than 
seven  years. 

This  drain  of  dollars  from  the  United 
States  into  the  bank  accoimts  of  a  hand- 
ful of  oil  producing  nations  abroad  not 
only  weakens  the  economy  here  at  home, 
but  erodes  the  stability  of  the  dollar 
abroad. 

Certainly,  the  nightmarish  position  the 
dollar  experienced  on  the  International 
monetary  exchanges  this  year — being 
bounced  from  Zurich  to  Frankfurt  like  a 
bad  check — was  to  a  large  degree  related 
to  the  tremendous  fiood  of  dollars  out  of 
this  country  to  pay  our  energy  bill. 

Some  economists  suggest  that  the 
Arab  Governments,  the  largest  producers 
of  oil  in  the  world,  will  be  collecting  as 
much  as  $40  billion  annually  from  their 
oil  reserves  by  1980,  up  from  less  than  S5 
billion  in  1970.  Conversely,  these  same 
nations  are  expected  to  gain  Increased 
control  over  production  and  sales 
policies. 

If  one  assumes  that  the  Arab  oil- 
producing  states  can  spend  50  percent  of 
their  annual  oil  revenues  on  economic 
development  and  investment,  their  re- 
sources of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  will 
rise  well  over  $100  billion  in  1985.  Taking 
into  consideration  that  the  entire  world 
reserves  currently  amount  to  about  $150 
billion,  it  becomes  obvious  the  extent  to 
which  their  power  and  Influence  in  in- 
ternational finance  will  grow. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  16,  1973,  entitled  "Mastery  Over 


World  Oil  Supply  Shifts  to  Producing 
Countries,"  and  going  Into  some  of  the 
machinations  we  have  gone  through  in 
recent  months.  In  addition  to  that,  I 
think  it  Is  highly  important  for  Members 
of  this  body  to  have  available  to  them, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before 
the  Subcommittee  of  Public  Lands  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  in  which  he  reviewed  problems 
with  regard  to  the  continuing  purchase 
of  foreign  energy  in  terms  of  our 
monetary  policy. 

.  Lastly,  I  would  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Risky  Quib- 
bling Over  Oil."  which  emphasizes  again, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has.  the 
urgency  of  our  dealing  with  this  problem. 
There  being  no  ob.1ectlon,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mastery  Over  World  On.  Supply  Shifts  to 
Prodtjcino  Countries 

(By  Juan  de  Onls) 

Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia,  April  4. — In  a  dra- 
matic rise  in  economic  power,  the  oU-export- 
Ing  countries  have  broken  the  mastery  of 
Western  oU  companies  over  production  and 
marketing  and  Imposed  their  terms  on  the 
biggest  commodity  In  International  trade. 

"We  are  In  a  position  to  dictate  prices, 
and  we  are  going  to  be  very  rich,"  said  Ahmed 
Zakl  al-Yamanl.  Saudi  Arabian  Minister  of 
Petroleum  Affairs,  whose  Government  Is  ac- 
cumulating foreign  reserves  from  oil  exports 
at  a  rate  of  $4-bllllon  a  year. 

Ambitious  economic  development  plans 
and  large  military  expenditures  by  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  and  North  African  oU  countries 
are  absorbing  most  of  this  Income  now,  but 
In  the  near  future  the  major  petroleum  ex- 
porters are  going  to  have  to  decide  how  to 
use  more  money  than  they  can  Invest  at 
home. 

The  wealth  being  amassed  by  the  producer 
countries  as  a  result  of  having  forced  oil 
prices  to  double  since  1970  Is  on  a  scale  that 
affects  International  monetary  relations  and 
Intensifies  the  balance-of-payments  problems 
of  Industrialized  countries,  Including  the 
trnlted  States,  where  President  Nixon  Is  ex- 
pected to  send  an  energy  message  to  Con- 
gress soon. 

World  petroleum  consumers  can  expect 
steadily  rising  prices  and  threats  of  political 
manipulation  of  supplies  by  some  producers. 
However,  there  Is  a  consensus  that  the  flow 
of  Middle  Eastern  oil  will  Increase  If  there 
Is  no  new  Arab-Israeli  war. 

The  political  implications  of  this  new  oil 
power  In  the  Middle  East,  where  Arab  na- 
tions are  major  producers,  are  not  ye:  fully 
clear.  Both  radical  and  moderate  Arab  lead- 
ers see  It  as  a  potential  turning  point  in 
relations  with  the  West  regarding  their  con- 
flict with  Israel,  but  there  Is  no  agreement 
on  whether  to  use  oil  as  a  "weapon"  by 
limiting  or  halting  supplies. 

In  Western  European  countries  such  as 
France  and  Italy,  which  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  Middle  Eastern  and  North  African  oil, 
the  situation  clearly  Influences  their  policy 
of  cultivating  Iraq  and  Libya,  both  big  pro- 
ducers, and  of  selling  them  arms. 

"When  a  milllcu  little  Bedouins  In  Libya 
have  the  power,  by  denying  their  oil,  to 
paralyze  the  economy  of  a  modern  European 
nation  of  50  million  people  such  as  Italy,  that 
Is  a  ridiculous  situation,  but  that  Is  where 
v.-e  are."  a  European  oil-company  official  com- 
mented. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  supply  of  oU 
from  the  Middle  East  has  not  been  a  vital 
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source  for  domestic  consumption  until  now. 
A  recent  study  by  the  organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  which 
includes  the  major  Industrialized  nations, 
forecasts  that  by  1980  the  United  States  will 
depend  on  Imports  for  40  per  cent  of  Its  oil, 
compared  with  21  per  cent  in  1970. 

LOOKING   TO    THE    FDTURE 

To  find  out  what  the  Middle  Eastern  pro- 
ducing countries  want  to  do  with  their  new 
bargaining  power  In  the  market  and  the  polit- 
ical arena,  and  how  they  plan  to  Invest  their 
growing  wealth,  Arab  petroleum  leaders  and 
development  planners  were  Interviewed  along 
with  Western  oil -company  executives,  bank- 
ers, oil  consultants  and  diplomats  In  the  re- 
gion and  In  Europe.  The  Interviews  turned  up 
a  wide  range  of  vews,  but  there  was  general 
agreement  on  these  main  points: 

There  Is  little  likelihood  of  even  a  partial 
political  boycott  of  sales  to  Western  allies  of 
Israel  unless  there  Is  a  renewal  of  Arab-Israeli 
hostilities  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  case  a 
serious  oil  crisis  could  develop. 

Prices  will  continue  to  rise,  with  supplies 
keeping  pace  with  growing  demand  while  the 
producing  countries  seek  greater  earnings  to 
finance  domestic  development.  Monetary  sta- 
bility and  security  for  Investments  abroad 
will  be  necessary  If  production  Is  to  keep  on 
expanding  beyond  what  Is  needed  to  finance 
domestic  growth. 

Greater  cooperation  between  producers  and 
consumer  governments  Is  necessary  to  solve 
trade,  monetary  and  Investment  problems 
arising  out  of  the  huge  surpluses  from  oil 
earnings.  This  could  Include  more  Industrial 
projects  In  the  region  using  Middle  Eastern 
resources  and  capital,  but  with  export  access 
to  Western  markets. 

OLD    ARRANGEMENTS    DISPLACED 

The  new-found  strength  of  the  producer 
countries  grows  out  of  their  recent  success  in 
recovering  control  over  their  resources.  In 
the  past  control  rested  In  the  major  Western 
oil  companies  under  long-term  concessions. 

In  Saudi  Arabia  the  major  concession, 
going  back  to  an  exploration  permit  in  1932, 
was  obtained  by  the  Arabian  American  OU 
Company,  formed  by  Standard  OU  of  Califor- 
nia, Texaco.  Exxon  and  Mobil. 

In  Kuwait  the  major  concession  was  split 
In  equal  shares  between  British  Petroleum 
and  Gulf.  In  Iiaq  development  since  1927  was 
through  Joint  companies  owned  by  British 
Petroleum.  Royal  Dutch  Shell,  Compagnle 
Francalse  de  Petroles,  and,  with  lesser  shares, 
Mobil  and  Exxon. 

In  Iran  the  so-called  Western  consortium, 
led  by  British  Petroleum,  had  as  participants 
all  the  Western  companies  operating  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  plus  six  small 
American  independents  with  token  shares. 

The  same  companies,  with  minor  excep- 
tions obtained  the  principal  concessions  in 
the  small  sheikdoms — protected  by  the  Brit- 
ish until  recently — of  Bahrain  Qatar,  Abu 
Dhabi.  Dubai  and  Oman,  which  are  on 
top  of  some  of  the  world's  richest  oil  fields 
along  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of 
Oman. 

TEN    CENTS    A    BARREL 

With  wells  that  commonly  produce  10.000 
barrels  a  day,  the  cost  at  the  wellhead  In 
the  area  Is  estimated  at  10  cents  a  barrel. 
There  Is  no  cheaper  oil,  though  some  of  the 
low-sulfur  grades — they  cause  less  pollu- 
tion— command  a  premium. 

Under  the  traditional  concession  terms  the 
companies  decided  how  much  oil  to  produce, 
where  to  sell  It  and  how  much  to  charge. 
The  host  government  received  a  fixed  royal- 
ty, usually  12.5  per  cent  of  the  sale  price, 
and  a  tax,  which  was  eventually  fixed  In  the 
nlneteen-fiftles  at  about  half  the  net  sale 
price  after  deducting  the  royalty  and  produc- 
tion costs. 

That  system  led  to  a  dispute  between  the 
companies  and  the  governments  in  1980 
that  would  prove  fateful.  With  oU  supplies 


relatively  abundant  and  competition  from 
smaU  independents  undercutting  prices,  the 
major  companies  annovinced  a  reduction  In 
posted  prices — those  on  which  taxes  are  cal- 
culated— In  the  Middle  East,  thereby  reduc- 
ing governmental  revenues. 

The  host  countries  protested  against  the 
"unilateral"  decision,  but  the  companies  In- 
sisted on  their  freedom  to  set  prices.  The 
result  was  that  Iran,  Iraq,  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  Joined  by  Venezuela,  formed  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum-Exporting  Cov^oX^qb 
in  Baghdad  in  September,  1970. 

Initially  they  sought  only  to  restore  the 
posted  prices  to  the  levels  of  August,  1960, 
and  they  were  largely  unsuccessful  until  after 
the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  which  brought  the 
closing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Then  their  bar- 
gaining position  Improved. 

OWNERSHIP  BEINO  ENLARGED 

By  1969  they  were  engaged  in  a  fuU-scale 
assault  on  the  concession  system.  Their  ef- 
fort has  borne  fruit  in  the  last  two  years 
through  measures  establishing  the  right  of 
host  governments  to  fix  prices  and  to  obtain 
part  or  full  ownership  of  oil  resources 
through  participation  agreements  or  outright 
nationalization. 

An  oil  executive,  describing  the  change  In 
relations  between  companies  and  govern- 
ments as  a  shift  from  the  tribal  to  the 
national  concept  In  the  Middle  East,  said :  "It 
Is  only  recently,  with  the  Westernization  of 
the  Arab  mind,  that  they  have  sought  to 
exercise  the  full  sovereign  rights  of  a  na- 
tion-state over  its  physical  territory  and  its 
national  resources." 

A  major  factor  in  the  new  shape  of  the 
world  oil  relationship  has  been  that  the  ex- 
porters' organization,  expanded  to  Include 
the  11  top  producers,  which  provide  80  per 
cent  of  the  oil  In  the  world  trade,  has  main- 
tained a  solid  bargaining  front.  At  the  same 
time  the  Western  companies  and  their  gov- 
ernments have  shown  little  ability  to  deal 
effectively  with  producer  demands. 

Government -owned  European  companies, 
such  as  Compagnle  Francalse  des  Petroles  and 
Ente  Nazlonale  Idrocarburl,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican independent  companies  in  competition 
for  crude,  have  been  prepared  to  accept  Arab 
terms  on  prices  and  ownership  that  undercut 
the  concession  agreements. 

"Too  many  companies  look  only  to  their 
own  short-term  Interests  and  forget  about 
the  long-rim  effects,  which  Is  why  the  pro- 
ducers are  on  top,"  said  an  economist  for 
one  of  the  big  American  concerns. 

LIBYAN    OUTPtTT    SLASHED 

Critics  Of  Western  policy  tend  to  emphasize 
the  breakdown  of  company  tmlty  In  1970, 
when  Libya,  under  her  new  revolutionary 
letider,  Col.  Muammar  al-Qaddafl,  demanded 
an  Increase  In  posted  prices  and  tax  rates 
and  threatened  to  cut  production.  Libya  was 
then  supplying  about  25  per  cent  of  Western 
European  oil  because  of  the  transportation 
advantage  she  enjoyed  as  a  Mediterranean 
country  in  view  of  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

The  companies  fought  the  lncrea.ses  for 
seven  months,  during  which  Libya  cut  pro- 
duction by  800,000  barrels  a  day  from  a  high 
of  3.3  million.  The  Libyans,  holding  more 
than  $2-bllllon  In  reserves  then,  could  afford 
to  squeeze  the  companies. 

The  break  came  when  Occidental  Petro- 
leum, an  Independent  American  concern 
getting  a  third  of  Its  crude  from  Libya, 
accepted  the  new  terms,  which  raised  the 
posted  price  by  30  cents  a  barrel.  The  other 
companies,  IncludinE  such  malor  ones  as 
Shell,  Texaco  and  Standard  of  California. 
followed  suit.  The,  critics  say  the  major  com- 
panies could  have' held  the  line  by  supplying 
Occidental  with  crude. 

The  outcome  of  the  Libyan  dispute  with 
the  companies  was  a  milestone.  Within  a  few 
months  the  Persian  Gulf  producers  were 
demanding  a  45-cent  Increase   In  tax  pay- 


ments per  barrel.  The  companies  settled  for 
30  cents  In  1971,  to  rise  to  50  cents  In  1975. 
Subsequently  the  producers  demanded  a 
periodic  increase  In  prices  to  offset  devalua- 
tion of  the  currencies  In  which  their  West- 
ern customers  paid.  This  was  accepted  by  the 
companies. 

NATIONALIZATION    BT    ALGERIANS 

In  Other  actions  Influencing  the  attitude 
of  the  companies,  Algeria  nationalized  her 
vast  natural-gas  fields  In  1971  and  took  over 
51  per  cent  of  oil  concessions  on  behalf  of 
her  national  company,  Soiifl^^^j^  This  broke 
the  favored  position  of  French  of^a^myinies 
In  France's  former  territory. 

A  long-festerlng  dispute  with  the  Western- 
owned  consortium  in  Iraq  reached  a  climax 
In  June.  1972,  with  the  nationalization  of  the 
big  Klrkuk  field.  An  attempted  legal  block- 
ade of  sales  was  undermined  by  the  decision 
of  the  French  national  concern  to  continue 
buying  23  per  cent  of  the  Kirkuk  crude  and 
by  purchases  by  Communist  countries  and 
such  countries  as  India  and  Brazil. 

Kuwait  and  Abu  Dhabi  drew  on  their  huge 
wealth  to  lend  Iraq  money  to  offset  her  tem- 
porary los."?  of  export  revenue.  The  Soviet 
Union,  which  had  become  a  close  ally  of  the 
loftwlng  Iraqi  Government,  accepted  oil  on 
barter. 

At  the  end  of  nine  months  the  companies 
reached  a  settlement  with  Iraq  surrendering 
the  Klrkuk  field  In  exchange  for  future  deliv- 
ery cf  110  million  barrels  of  oU  and  the  right 
to  expand  production  at  the  Basra  field  In 
partnership  with  the  Iraqis. 

The  threat  of  nationalization,  which  be- 
came a  reality  under  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernments In  Algeria.  Libya  and  Iraq,  has  con- 
vinced the  companies  to  accept  more  gradual 
participation  agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia. 
Kuwait,  Abu  Dhabi  and  Qatar.  The  accords 
give  the  host  countries  an  immediate  25  per 
cent  share  of  the  concession  companies, 
which  agreed  to  hand  over  51-per-cent  con- 
trol by  1982.  Compensation  for  the  partlalQ-^, 
take-over  has  been  estimated  at  about  $1  J)  ^ 
billion.  ^ 

INVESTMENT    IN    PRODUCTION 

Because  of  enormous  increases  in  Income, 
it  has  become  easy  for  the  Middle  Eastern 
countries  to  buy  out  the  oil  companies  and 
to  assume  additional  responsibilities  for 
investment  in  production. 

The  revenues  for  1971-75  are  estimated  at 
$30-bllllon,  without  Including  adjustments 
for  currency  devaluations  and  the  higher 
prices  paid  for  the  governmental  shEU%  in 
Jointly  produced  oil. 

In  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia — the  world's 
largest  exporter,  shipping  six  million  barrels 
a  day — the  Increase  is  from  90  cents  a  barrel 
in  1970  to  $1.75  now. 

Company  profits  per  barrel  are  estimated 
at  25  cents,  compared  with  40  cents  In  the 
early  sixties,  but  volume  has  doubled.  Most 
of  the  price  Increase  has  been  passed  on  to 
the  consumer — and  more  expensive  oil  Is  to 
come. 

The  escalation  of  prices  Is  built  Into  the 
existing  agreements,  which  expire  In  1975. 
But  can  the  Industrallzed  countries,  which 
are  the  major  consumers,  live  with  steadUy 
rising  prices?  What  are  the  exporters  going 
to  do  with  all  their  money? 

The  two  questions  are  closely  linked,  and 
experts  on  both  sides  are  searching  for 
answers  in  this  new  area  of  International 
relations. 

SAtJDIS:    KEY  TO  rtTTDRE 

Saudi  Arabia  Is  considered  by  many  West- 
ern observers  to  hold  the  key  to  the  future. 
With  the  largest  proven  reserves  In  the 
world,  placed  at  145  billion  barrels,  the  desert 
kingdom  has  mere  oil  than  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  together,  and  much  ex- 
ploration remains  to  be  done. 

On  the  basis  of  known  reserves,  it  Is  e-«tl- 
mated  that  the  Saudis  could  push  produc- 
tion to  15  million  to  20  million  barrels  a  day 
by  1980 — the  estimated  import  requirements 
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of  the  United  States  and  Japan  at  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

Other  Middle  Eastern  exporters  have  leas 
potential  on  the  basis  of  present  reserves. 
Iran  talks  of  reaching  eight  million  barrels 
a  day;  Iraq  could  go  to  four  million  to  five 
million:  Kuwait  and  Abu  Dhabi  are  In  a 
range  of  three  million  to  four  million. 

Taken  with  the  potential  for  expanded  oil 
and  gsis  production  In  Libya.  Nigeria.  Al- 
geria. Venezuela  and  Indonesia,  the  Middle 
Eastern  resources  are  sufficient  to  avert 
shortages  In  Europe.  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Middle  East- 
em  producers,  led  by  Saudi  Arabia,  will  want 
to  Increase  output  sufficiently,  and  at  what 
price. 

The  alternatives,  which  are  under  active 
discussion  in  the  Saudi  Government,  led  by 
King  Faisal,  who  has  ruled  since  1962.  were 
discussed  In  an  Interview  by  Sheik  Yamanl. 
The  Petroleum  Minister  Is  42  years  old. 
studied  law  at  Harvard  and  has  been  an 
adviser  to  King  Faisal  for  13  years. 

He  spoke  of  his  country's  enormous  needs 
for  Investment  In  education,  health,  roads, 
power  and  social  welfare  as  well  as  Indus- 
trialization "This  Is  a  very  big  country  and 
we  are  starting  from  scratch."  he  said,  look- 
ing at  a  large  relief  map  on  the  office  wall. 

It  shows  Saudi  Arabia  spanning  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  from  the  mountainous 
western  region  along  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  where  the  oil-rich 
desert  sands  slide  Into  the  sea.  Strategically 
situated.  Its  870.000  square  miles  make  It 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Texas. 

Population  figures  are  uncertain — the  first 
modem  census  Is  planned  for  next  year — but 
there  are  estimated  to  be  five  million  to  six 
million  people.  Some  are  Bedouins,  shepherd- 
ing flocks  on  sparse  desert  grass;  many  more 
are  villagers  who  have  gotten  their  first 
schools,  regular  water  supply  and  electricity. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  oil  companies  have 
Introduced  a  highly  modern  sector  of  petro- 
leum exploration,  pipelines,  refineries  and 
big  terminals  where  the  world's  largest  tank- 
ers load  oil.  The  Industry,  employing  only 
15.000  people  directly,  generates  95  per  cent 
of  exDorts  and  close  to  60  per  cent  of  na- 
tional Income. 

In  the  larger  cities  such  as  this  Inland 
capital  and  the  ports  of  Jidda  and  Dhahran. 
there  is  much  that  is  modem  in  stores,  tele- 
vision, airports  and  a  growing  network  of 
highways.  But  there  Is  also  much  visible 
poverty,  with  large  shantytowns  holding 
families  that  have  come  to  the  cities  with 
primitive  ways.  They  keep  their  goats  In  pens 
ar  vnd  shacks  made  of  old  boards  and  tin. 
and  the  women  carry  water  in  Jugs  from  a 
few  communal  taps.  Barefoot  children 
ab'.^v.nd. 

IN     THE     FUTURE.     A     PARADISE 

"Saudi  Arabia  will  be  a  paradise  In  another 
10  or  20  years."  Shelk  Yamanl  said,  not 
boastfully  but  with  quiet  self-assurance 
He  was  referring  to  the  laree-scale  develop- 
ment proerams  that  are  under  way  In  a  five- 
year  economic  plan  that  calls  for  811 -billion 
in  spending,  includine  defense. 

The  plan  Is  In  Its  fourth  year,  and  a  new 
one  to  begin  next  year  is  under  study.  Hisham 
Nasr.  an  economist  with  a  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles who  is  head  of  the  planning  organiza- 
tion, said  )t  would  be  budgeted  at  $40-billlon. 

Some  Western  observers  doubt  that  the 
Sa"dls  rpn  spend  that  much  on  domestic 
development,  mainly  for  lack  of  projects  and 
skilled  manpower  The  sources  said  that  the 
more  modest  plan  now  in  effect  was  behind 
schedule  because  of  contract  problems. 

A  major  investment  in  the  last  10  years 
has  been  in  scholarships  for  study  abroad 
In  technology,  administration  and  economics. 
Many  of  the  several  thousand  people  who 
benefitted  can  be  found  in  Government  min- 


istries and  enterprises  and  In  private  con- 
cerns. 

Sheik  Yamanl  points  with  particular  pride 
to  the  establishment  here  of  a  higher  Insti- 
tute of  technology,  the  Petroleum  College, 
which  is  turning  out  hundreds  of  Saudis 
trained  in  applied  engineering. 

INCREASED  DEFENSE  OUTLAYS 

After  development  investment  absorbs  all 
It  can.  there  will  stlU  be  a  surplus  In  oil 
revenues. 

Some  will  go  into  defense  spending.  Saudi 
Arabia,  a  conservative.  antl-Communlst 
country,  views  with  suspicion  such  left-wing 
governments  as  that  in  the  Southern  Yemen, 
on  Its  southern  flank,  and  the  Chinese- 
backed  rebellion  In  Oman. 

The  Saudi  Air  Force  has  been  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  acquiring 
British  Lightning  jets  and  has  begun  to  get 
delivery  on  an  order  for  20  United  States 
Northrop  F-5  Jet  trainers  and  30  F-5E  fight- 
ers, which  are  very  modern  aircraft  that  cost 
$2.7-milllon  each.  The  Saudi  Army  is  receiv- 
ing delivery  of  tanks  from  France  under  a 
$350-mlllion  contract. 

Even  the  defense  spending,  budgeted  now 
at  $1 -billion  a  year,  will  leave  large  surpluses. 
Sheik  Yamanl's  solution  is  for  Saudi  Arabia 
to  embark  on  a  major  industrialization  pro- 
gram, emphasizing  Industries  that  can  absorb 
energy  sources  here. 

Speaking  of  the  United  States  he  said:  "Re- 
move from  your  economy  Industries  that  are 
now  absorbing  a  lot  of  energy,  such  as  alu- 
minum, and  Install  them  here.  This  will  pro- 
vide demand  for  capital  goods  which  you 
produce  and  get  you  back  something  in 
equipment  sales  while  reducing  your  energy 
demand." 

He  recognized  that  this  model  of  Interde- 
pendent economic  relations  between  oil  ex- 
porters and  Industrial  countries  would  re- 
quire the  opening  of  the  developed  countries' 
markets  to  Imports  of  manufactures. 

"The  alternative  \s  that  there  will  be  an 
enormous  financial  accumulation  In  our 
hands,"  he  remarked.  "Do  you  want  to 
gamble  on  that?" 

WARY    OF    FOREIGN    PROJECTS 

The  possibility  that  oil  exporters  will  Invest 
surplus  resources  In  financial  holdings  over- 
seas or  industrial  enterprises  In  distant  coun- 
tries is  viewed  with  growing  reluctance  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Some  Investment  Is  likely  in  so-called 
downstream  oil  ventures,  such  as  overseas 
refineries  and  tanker  fleets  to  deliver  the  oil 
of  the  national  companies  set  up  by  most 
of  the  producers.  Ten  Persian  Gulf  producers, 
led  by  Kuwait,  are  setting  up  a  tanker  com- 
pany with  Initial  capital  of  $500-mllllon. 

Beyond  that,  there  are  doubts  here  whether 
It  Is  desirable  to  raise  output  to  earn  more 
foreign  currency  than  can  be  invested.  Prince 
Saud,  the  Saudi  Deputy  Minister  of  Petro- 
leum Affairs,  said  :  "It  may  be  that  oil  reserves 
In  the  ground  are  more  valuable  in  the  long 
run  than  financial  reserves  in  a  foreign 
bank." 

The  management  of  the  monetary  re- 
serves is  already  a  headache  for  the  oil- 
exporting  countries  in  view  of  currency  In- 
stability. Middle  Eastern  bankers  say  that  80 
per  cent  Is  held  in  bank  deposits  in  Euroi>e 
and  the  United  States  or  as  foreign  govern- 
ment securities.  About  20  per  cent  Is  Invested 
In  equity  holdings  in  banks,  real  estate 
and  enterprises. 

ROLE    IN    MONEY    CRISIS    DENIED 

Financial  authorities  In  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
In  Kuwait,  which,  with  the  help  of  British 
advLsers,  is  probably  the  most  advanced  Mid- 
dle Eastern  country  in  financial  manage- 
ment, scoff  at  reports  that  the  holdings  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  recent  dollar 
crisis.  "We  were  hurt  by  the  dollar  devalua- 
tion." a  Saudi  financial  official  said.  In  Ku- 
wait a  parliamentary  debate  on  foreign  In- 


vestment heard  a  report  that  Kuwait  lost 
$50-mllllon  to  $60-mllllon  In  the  recent  cur- 
rency crisis. 

Other  large  producers,  with  larger  popula- 
tions than  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
sheikdoms,  have  development  needs  that  re- 
quire maximum  exports  to  finance  Invest- 
ment and  defense. 

This  Is  the  case  in  Iran,  with  30  million 
people  and  a  five-year  development  plan 
calling  for  $23-bllllon  in  development  Invest- 
ment, plus  $2-bllllon  for  arms.  Algeria  is 
planning  to  spend  $2.e-bllllon  on  develop- 
ment this  year  and  Iraq  more  than  $l-bllllon. 

In  the  view  of  Western  oil  analysts,  the 
development  plans  and  military  expenditures 
are  the  best  guarantee  that  supplies  will 
continue  to  flow,  at  least  for  the  Immediate 
future. 

In  the  long  run,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
situation  points  to  greater  economic  and 
political  power  for  the  Middle  Eastern  oil 
countries.  With  the  exception  of  Iran  they 
are  all.  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  at  odds 
with  the  United  States  policy  of  support  for 
Israel,  and  they  expect  that  a  world  that 
depends  Increasingly  on  their  oil  will  even- 
tually  give  more  weight  to  their  views. 

Next:  Plenty  of  fuel,  but  brownouts  loom. 

Excerpts  From  the  Testimony  by  the 
Honorable  William  E.  Simon 
There  Is  no  question  that  this  country 
critically  needs  Its  North  Slope  oil.  Every 
barrel  of  that  oil  we  can  produce  will  reduce 
Imports  by  a  like  amount.  This  Committee 
undoubtedly  has  heard  many  estimates  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  Import  levels  we  face 
If  we  don't  reverse  current  trends.  Esti- 
mates of  oil  Imports  In  1980  range  between 
10  and  15  million  barrels  per  day.  Imports 
of  this  magnitude  covUd  endanger  our  secu- 
rity and  economic  well-being. 

These  projections,  however,  assume  that 
we  do  nothing  and  that  present  trends  con- 
tinue. Actually,  we  can  take  several  steps  to 
Increase  domestic  supplies  and  decrease  Im- 
ports. The  President  has  already  moved  de- 
cisively to  Increase  energy  supplies.  The  Con- 
gress can  contribute  substantially  by  pass- 
ing legislation  enabling  us  to  Initiate  needed 
programs,  such  as  the  Alaska  pipeline.  The 
Alaska  pipeline  alone  will  not  solve  our 
energy  problem.  It  will  however,  materially 
ease  our  monetary  and  energy  security  prob- 
lems. So  let  us  begin  with  its  construction 
now. 

The  United  States  faces  serious  economic 
and  monetary  problems  today  because  of  our 
rapidly  deteriorating  balance  of  payments. 
We  cannot  afford  to  permit  these  deflclts  to 
go  on  mounting  unnecessarily  by  delaying 
the  development  of  already  proven  domestic 
resources. 

In  the  past  this  country  has  enjoyed  en- 
ergy security  because  of  our  shut-in  pro- 
duction potential.  This  potential  has  now 
disappeared.  Imports  are  soaring.  And  sev- 
eral countries  upon  which  we  may  have  to 
depend  for  future  energy  supplies  have  de- 
clared that  they  Intend  to  use  their  oil  as  a 
political  weapon.  Can  we  afford  to  become 
Increasingly  dependent  upon  such  coun- 
tries by  deliberately  delaying  the  develop- 
ment of  the  largest  find  of  oil  In  U.S.  his- 
tory? 

The  significance  of  our  North  Slope  energy 
potential  Is  not  just  the  2  million  barrels 
per  day  that  could  someday  be  delivered 
through  an  Alaska  pipeline.  Nor  Is  It  the 
10  billion  barrel  proven  reserves  In  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field.  Alaska  has  far  greater  po- 
tential reserves.  Projections  indicate  that 
the  North  Slope  has  potential  reserves  of  as 
much  as  80  billion  barrels.  Thus,  we  might 
someday  achieve  an  Alaska  production  of  5 
to  8  million  barrels  per  day. 

This.  In  turn,  could  possibly  reduce  our 
first  round  balance  of  trade  outflows  by  17 
bllUon  to  (12  billion  per  year.  Production  »t 
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maximum  rates  would  also  materially 
strengthen  our  bargaining  position  with  pro- 
ducing countries  and  Increase  our  ability  to 
meet  any  supply  disruptions  with  minimum 
adverse  economic  consequences.  It  could,  In 
short,  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  our  en- 
ergy problems. 

But  to  obtain  the  North  Slope's  full  po- 
tential during  the  critical  period  of  the 
1980's,  we  must  begin  development  now. 

The  question  at  this  point  Is  not  whether 
we  should  develop  our  North  Slope  reserves. 
We  should.  We  must.  The  question  now  be- 
ing debated  Is  how  best  to  develop  these 
reserves. 
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Risky  Quibbling  Over  Oil 
Petroleum  may  well  be  running  a  close  sec- 
ond to  Watergate  as  a  national  obsession  be- 
fore this  year  ends.  Already  the  gasoline 
shortage  is  causing  some  people  to  trim  their 
summer  travel  plans,  and  a  fuel-oil  crunch 
may  be  on  the  way.  This  whole  problem  could 
become  a  full-blown  crisis,  because  the  sup- 
ply simply  Isn't  there  any  more  to  meet  the 
demand.  And  against  such  an  ominous  back- 
ground, we  And  It  incredible  that  a  sizable 
segment  of  Congress,  largely  from  the  Middle 
West,  Is  raising  a  parochial  obstruction  to 
the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

This  huge  petroleum  artery  Is  ready  to  be 
built.  The  pipe  that  would  extend  almost  800 
miles  across  Alaska,  from  the  northern  Arc- 
tic rim  to  the  warm-water  port  of  Valdez  on 
the  southern  shore,  already  Is  on  the  groimd. 
On  that  North  Slope,  untapped,  Is  the  largest 
oil  pool  ever  discovered  on  this  continent, 
which  can  come  flowing  down  the  line  at  a 
rate  of  2  mUllon  barrels  a  day.  And  most  Im- 
portantly, this  would  be  a  domestic  source, 
reducing  the  nation's  costly  and  risky  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  Imports.  Those  will 
rise  to  about  5  million  barrels  a  day  this  year, 
and  drastically  Increase  until,  in  the  1980s, 
the  dollar  outflow  may  strike  a  severe  blow 
at  the  American  economy. 

So  the  Alaskan  oil  Is  absolutely  essential. 
Right  now  the  $3  bUllon  pipeline  project  Is 
stalled,  however,  by  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  a  question  of  corridor  width  across  fed- 
eral lands.  Congress  could,  and  should,  re- 
move this  obstacle  In  short  order  by  amend- 
ing an  old  right-of-way  law.  But  as  that  at- 
tempt gets  underway,  some  lawmakers — In 
both  the  House  and  Senate — have  launched 
a  counter  effort.  They  argue  that  the  trans- 
Alaska  line  should  be  scrapped  In  favor  of  a 
route  across  Canada.  That  way,  the  oU  would 
enter  the  petroleum-hungry  Midwest  which, 
they  contend,  will  pay  a  cost  penalty  If  ship- 
ment is  down  the  West  Coast  In  accordance 
with  present  plans. 

There  are  some  good  points  In  this  argu- 
ment, but  they  have  been  raised  much  too 
late  to  Justify  any  Interference  with  the 
trans-Alaska  plans.  Shifting  to  a  Canadian 
route  could  mean  a  flve-year  postponement 
Jn  gaining  access  to  North  Slope  oU,  accord- 
ing to  Interior  Secretary  Morton.  If  Congress 
forces  such  a  delay,  either  by  action  or  In- 
action, it  will  face  a  furious  populace  In  the 
Midwest  and  everywhere  else  in  the  event  of 
a  crippling  oil  emergency.  It  should,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  recommends,  get  the  Alaskan 
project  unjammed,  whUe  the  government  be- 
gins negotiations  for  another  pipeline  across 
Canada.  For  this  country  will  need  every  drop 
of  oil  It  can  get  from  both  lines,  and  then 
some. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  In  clos- 
ing, I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  tell  him  that  if  more 
Americans  would  stand  up  as  he  has  and 
address  the  problems  of  the  American 
dollar  without  the  emotionalism  and  fear 
revolving  around  Watergate,  I  think  our 
European  friends  would  understand  the 
situation  better. 


It  is  certainly  true  that  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  and 
I  were  In  Canada  over  the  weekend,  the 
questions  we  received  from  our  Canadisin 
friends  over  Watergate  were  in  terms  of 
what  is  happening  to  our  system.  I  think 
that  we  enlightened  them.  The  system  Is 
working.  Indeed,  Watergate,  if  anything, 
proves  the  validity  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  very  fact  that 
hearings  into  the  matter  are  going  on 
and  that  we  have  several  procedures  to 
get  to  the  root  of  the  Watergate  situa- 
tion demonstrates  and  should  demon- 
strate to  the  people  throughout  the  world 
that  the  American  system  is  sound  and 
stable  and  that  the  present  situation 
should  not  have  any  eCfect  on  our  friends 
abroad. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  very  much  for 
his  very  kind  statement  and  for  his, 
as  always,  deep  comprehension  of  tha 
resource  problems  of  our  country.  I  bo? 
lieve  that  the  Alaskan  pipeline  is  vital 
and  should  be  constructed  now.  I  believe 
that  the  environmental  question  can  be 
reasonably  and  adequately  dealt  with  in 
connection  with  this  construction. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  environ- 
mental movement,  which  is  so  desirable, 
should  run  the  risk  of  being  a  discredit 
to  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the 
resources  of  America  and  the  matter  of 
oil  supplies  at  this  time.  Developing  our 
own  resources  increasingly  is  essential  to 
our  economic  and  strategic  well-being. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  world  will  take  note 
of  the  general  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  speaking  with 
his  customary  eloquence  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  an  outstanding  business 
leader  as  well  as  an  outstanding  Sena- 
tor, of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  speaking  in  the 
great  tradition  of  former  Senator  John 
Williams  with  reference  to  advocating 
the  control  of  prices,  and  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
which  affirm  the  mutual  confidence  we 
have  in  this  government. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  expect  the 
world  to  have  confidence  if  we  do  not 
assure  the  world  that  we  have  confidence 
in  ourselves.  And  that  is  the  way  we  join 
this  colloquy  and  these  contributions  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  problems  that  have 
developed. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
today  and  on  succeeding  days.  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  government 
leaders,  and  business  leaders  will  affirm 
the  same  conviction  to  the  world,  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  honor  of  the  Presidency  will  do  his 
utmost  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  world  in  our  countrj'. 

At  this  particular  time,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  it  is  vital  for  the  interest 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world  that 
Congress  be  made  a  co -partner  in  what 
this  country  does.  When  that  element 
is  missing,  a  critically  important  factor 
has  gone  out  of  the  government  structure 
of  the  United  States.  And  it  is  to  reas- 
sert this  that  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
spoken  today.  I  hope  that  a  new  ad- 
ministration attitude  will  creep  into  the 
subject  of  war  powers,  the  twmbing  of 


Cambodia,  or  any  other  issue  of  that 
kind. 

I  hope  that  other  Senators  will  also 
speak  on  this  subject  and  that  the  world 
understands  that  under  this  governmen- 
tal system  Congress  is  a  critically  indis- 
pensable organ  of  our  government,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  there  is  any  reason 
to  have  concern  about  it. 

Again  I  repeat  that  we  honor  the 
Presidency.  It  is  the  office  that  counts. 
And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  President  will  do  his 
utmost  to  operate  his  office  with  the 
maximum  efficiency  and  decisiveness  as 
long  as  he  sits  in  the  office— without  any 
regard  to  whatever  charge  may  be  made 
or  whatever  charge  he  may  counter  on 
the  Watergate  issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  inform  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  we  are 
very  grateful  to  him  for  his  great  con- 
■    sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
the  Senator  is  welcome 

Mr.  BRCX)KE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
has  given  today  a  lucid  and  timely  re- 
minder of  the  fact  that  although  the 
United  States  faces  several  serious  crises 
at  present,  its  fundamental  ability  to  ful- 
fill its  obligations,  both  domestically  and 
abroad,  remains  largely  unimpaired  I 
concur  fully  with  the  senUments  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Javits. 

I  have  recenUy  returned  from  Europe 
and.  hence,  know  first  hand  of  the  ap- 
prehensions that  exist  there  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  alludes  to  The 
current  "attack"  by  speculators  on  the 
dollar  is  one  manifestation  of  such  ap- 
prehensions. 

Pear  exists  In  Europe  that  the  present 
domestic  problems  faced  by  the  United 
States  will  limit  our  ability  to  maintain 
an  adequate  commitment  to  the  Atlantic 
Alliance.  An  alliance,  as  I  pointed  out  to 
an  audience  in  Mannheim,  Germany  can 
only  remain  viable  so  long  as  Its  members 
have  a  high  degree  of  confidence  in  each 
other's  willingness  and  ability  to  fulfill 
mutually  agreed  upon  obligatlwis.  Thus 
expression  of  doubt  In  Europe  as  to 
America's  ability  to  execute  its  respon- 
sibUltles  In  the  Alliance  are  certainly  of 
grave  concern  to  us  all. 

However,  these  doubts  are  based,  I  be- 
lieve, on  the  erroneous  premise  that  in- 
dividuals rather  than  Institutions  are 
more  important  in  providing  continuity 
for  American  policies,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic. The  reverse,  however,  is  a  more 
accurate  view  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  our  institutional  govern- 
mental structure  that  provides  the 
unique  strength  of  our  system  of  policy 
formation  and  execution.  It  is  that  struc- 
ture that  has  weathered  the  test  of 
crises  in  the  past  and  has  provided  the 
United  States  the  capabUitv  to  draw 
strength  from  adversity  in  times  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  troubles. 

One  should  not  minimize  the  fact  that 
recent  developments  have  created  short 
term  impediments  to  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  our  govemmenUl  processes. 
Individuals,  possessing  misconceptions  as 
to  the  lawful  and  acceptable  scope  of 
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their  exercise  of  power,  have  betrayed 
the  public  trust.  However,  the  debilitat- 
ing effects  of  their  betrayal  will  be  short- 
lived. Our  institutional  structures  can 
and  will  absorb  the  current  shock  waves 
without  experiencing  irreparable  or  long- 
term  damage.  The  recuperative  capacity 
of  our  system  of  government  provides 
suflaclent  grounds  for  the  optimistic  be- 
lief that  America  can  and  will  continue 
to  play  a  full  and  active  role  in  the 
world's  work. 

I  reject  the  arguments  of  the  har- 
bingers of  doom,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  problems  facing  the  United 
States  may  be  difficult  but  they  are  not 
insoluble.  What  is  needed  is  the  courage 
and  wisdom  to  confront  these  problems 
f orthrightly  in  order  to  obtain  real  rather 
than  cosmetic  solutions. 

Through  judicious  actions,  such  as 
those  suggested  by  Senator  Javits,  we 
can  mitigate  the  negative  effects  of  the 
so-called  energy  crisis.  The  American 
people  possess  the  wisdom  to  realize  that 
some  change  in  their  energy  consump- 
tion habits  must  occur.  I  believe  they 
are  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices in  this  area.  I  also  believe  that  their 
Government  will  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tions in  the  international  .sphere  to  en- 
able it  and  other  oil-consuming  countries 
to  bargain  on  a  more  equitable  basis 
with  the  OPEC  consortia  of  oil-producing 
countries. 

The  inflationary  spiral  now  extant  in 
the  United  States  can  be  controlled  if  the 
administration  is  willing  to  impose  more 
adequate  wage  and  price  controls.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  recent  reports  of  ad- 
ministration Intent  to  reexamine  Its  In- 
adequate inflation  policies  will  result  in 
a  courageous  and  fair  application  of  such 
controls  as  well  as  the  formulation  of 
some  adequate  means  to  restrict  profits 
to  a  fair  return  on  investment. 

Finally,  through  prudent  Intervention 
in  the  international  monetary  system, 
the  United  States  can  "give  the  lie"  to 
the  "dollar  speculators' "  assumption 
that  we  lack  the  will  or  ability  to  negate 
their  designs.  The  Sermtor  from  New 
York  has  offered  a  plan  to  accomplish 
this.  His  suggestions  should  be  given 
careful  consideration  as  we  seek  to  find 
acceptable  solutions  to  the  recurring 
monetary  crisis. 

In  sum,  the  crises  that  face  America 
today  provide  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  once  again  exhibit  the  inherent 
strength  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
American  people  and  their  governmen- 
tal system.  I  am  convinced  that  both  are 
equal  to  this  task. 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  5,  1973,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  joint  resolution  <  S.J.  Res. 
112)  to  amend  section  1319  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Etevelopment  Act  of  1968 
to  increase  the  limitation  on  the  face 
amount  of  flood  insurance  coverage  au- 
thorized to  be  outstanding. 


The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen  ) . 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Abourezk>  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  Pre.sident  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Malcolm  R.  Currie,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  and  joint 
resolution,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
V.  Alcorn  and  twenty-one  others; 

H.R.  1323.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rosanna  Thomas; 

H.R.  1328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Master 
Sergeant  Eugene  J.  Mikulenka,  United  States 
Army  (retired); 

H.R.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Marcos  Cordova-Campos; 

H.R.  1377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Joseph  Wendt; 

H.R.  1378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Bashllne; 

H.R.  1694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ossle 
Emmons  and  others; 

H.R.  1716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Albertha  Service  Gordon;  and 

H.J.  Res.  533.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  June  17.  1973,  as  a 
day  of  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  by  Jacques  Mar- 
quette and  Louis  Jolllet  In  1673. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  43)  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  225th  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

H.R.  1316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude  V. 
Alcorn  and  twenty-one  others; 

HJl.  1323.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rosanna  Thomas; 

H.R.  1328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Eugene  J.  Mikulenka,  U.S.  Army  (retired); 

HJl.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Marcos  Cordova-Campos; 

H.R.  1377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Joseph  Wendt; 

HJl.  1378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Bashllne; 

HJl.  1694.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ossle 
Emmons  and  others;  and 

H.R.  1716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Albertha  Service  Gordon. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  43)  in  recognition  of  the  225th  anni- 
versary of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


TWENTY-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  20  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:45  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:05  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nunn)  . 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  imder  the  order,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL    OF    JOINT    RESOLU- 
TION 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States  were  communicated 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  38.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970.  as  amend- 
ed, to  Increase  the  United  States  share  of  al- 
lowable project  costs  under  such  Act,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  to  prohibit  certain  State  taxa- 
tion of  persons  in  air  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  49.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a  National 
Cemetery  System  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1136.  An  act  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  certain  expiring  appropriations  au- 
thorizations In  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  PUTS 
THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  IN  PERSPEC- 
TIVE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  National  Fuels 
and  EInergy  Policy,  and  at  that  meeting 
the  distinguished  majority  whip.  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Byrd.  of  West  Virginia, 
made  a  very  Important  statement  con- 
cerning the  relationship  of  the  coal 
reserves  of  this  country  with  regard  to 
the  energy  crisis.  I  ccme  from  an  oil  pro- 
ducmg  and  gas  producing  State,  and  It 
might  seem  strange  for  me  to  ask  that 
there  be  included  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
but  I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  we 
realize  that  the  continuing  reliance  of 
this  country  on  foreign  energy  is  part  of 
the  monetary  situation. 

When  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  and  I  were  In  Canada  over  the 
last  week,  we  found  that  in  the  eastern 
tier  they  require  every  major  energy 
oonsuming  industry  to  be  able  to  con- 
vert from  oil  to  coal  immediately.  They 
have  standby  units  so  they  can  convert 
over  to  coal  from  fuel  oil. 

In  this  country  we  have  become  In- 
creasingly reliant  on  natural  gas  and  oil. 
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and  we  have  Ignored  our  coal  resources. 
I  think  it  Is  Important  for  us  who  are 
urging  the  development  of  our  natural 
gas  and  oil  supplies  that  we  realize  the 
opportunity  for  this  country,  as  far  as 
our  ability  to  meet  our  own  energy  needs 
Is  concerned,  lies  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  coal  industry  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  made  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  today  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NunnK  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd 
energy  crisis  \^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Committee  ls\iomlng 
to  grips  with  one  of  the  most  Important 
challenges  that  has  ever  faced  ttnenatlon. 
I  refer  to  the  energy  crisis. 

Recently  the  energy  crisis  has  become  front 
page  news — with  gasoline  shortages,  fuel  al- 
locations, and  threats  of  confrontation  be- 
tween the  oil-producing  nations  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  oil  consuming  nations  of 
the  world. 

Convenience,  rather  than  conservation,  has 
been  our  historic  guideline  in  the  use  of 
our  energy  resources.  In  our  profligate  use 
of  energy,  we  have  failed  to  develop  the  basic 
reserves  to  meet  either  the  sudden  demands 
of  an  emergency  or  the  sustained  demands  of 
normal  national  growth. 

I  recognize  that  my  views  may  be  preju- 
diced by  the  fact  that  I  represent  the  great 
coal  producing  state  of  West  Virginia.  But 
surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  coal  is 
the  only  energy  source  the  United  States 
has  In  sufficient  supply  to  assvire  domestic 
security.  To  make  this  point,  we  need  only 
note  that  coal  comprises  88  percent  of  our 
presently  considered  recoverable  reserves  of 
all  fuels,  Including  uranium,  and  that  our 
mineable  coal  deposits  have  an  energy  equiv- 
alent three  times  Iskrger  than  the  vast  oil 
reserves  of  the  Middle  East. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  recent  energy  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  mentioned  that  despite  Ita 
abundance,  coal  accounts  for  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  nation's  energy  base  today. 
The  President  recommended  Increased  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  coal  as  a  mat- 
ter of  highest  national  priority.  While  his 
statements  were  accurate,  the  President  did 
not  suggest  how  we  might  put  flesh  on  the 
bones — and  his  words  perforce  must  ring 
somewhat  hollow  without  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  Implementation. 

In  these  days  of  crisis  stacked  on  top  of 
crisis,  we  are  understandably  prone  to  push 
aside  the  one  with  less  Immediate  public 
Impact  in  favor  of  attacking  the  one  with 
greater  visibility.  This  is  one  reason  why. 
for  the  moment,  it  Is  difficult  for  us  to  gra^ 
the  real  dimensions  of  the  energy  crlsla. 
Americans  seldom  react  to  the  threat  of  ad- 
versity— the  reaction  sets  In  when  adversity 
becomes  a  fact.  The  abundance  of  the  past, 
makes  It  difficult  to  face  the  realities  of  the 
present. 

Then  we  usually  are  inclined  to  overreact — 
to  move  faster  than  prudence  dictates.  This 
Is  precisely  what  we  should  avoid  in  the 
energy  crisis.  We  still  have  time  to  work  out 
solutions  to  our  long  range  problems — not 
without  hardship  and  frustration,  but  with- 
out Irreparable  damage. 

As  a  people,  we  have  habitually  taken  our 
energy  fuels  for  granted,  using  them  as  we 
found  them — with  little  regard  for  orderly 
development,  and  without  thought  of  the 
future.  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  cheap,  plentiful,  energy  that  the 
necessity  for  coordinated  energy  planning  has 
gone  unheeded. 


Now  the  time  has  come — rather  the  time 
Is  overdue — for  us  to  take  stock  and  deter- 
mine a  course  of  action  that  will  assure  the 
nation  of  an  adequate  energy  supply  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

The  facts  are  these: 

On  one  side  of  the  coin,  we  see  that  Amer- 
ica's requirements  for  energy  will  nearly 
double  between  now  and  1985. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  see  that 
the  cheap,  low-sulfur  fuels  simply  will  not 
be  available  in  quantities  equal  to  the  task. 
Nor  win  tomorrow's  exotic  sources  of  energy. 
For  example,  the  breeder  reactor  and  solar 
power  will  have  real  significance  by  the  end 
of  the  century — but  that's  not  today  or  to- 
morrow or  1985.  To  be  sure,  hydro-eleciric 
and  geothermal  energy,  oil  shale  and  tar 
^aiids  will  make  a  contribution  In  this  time 
frame,  but  it  will  be  minor.  So  we  will  have 
to  continue  to  rely  on  the  four  workhorses 
of  fuel:   oil,  gas,  coal,  and  nuclear  power. 

If  nuclear  power  were  to  reach  its  expecta- 
tions, we  would  liave  to  commission  at  least 
280  new  nuclear  energy  plants  of  1 ,000  mega- 
watts each.  The  cost  would  be  $82.5  bill  ion. 
plus  $5  billion  a  year  for  fuel.  And  It  takes 
at  least  five  years  lo  put  a  nuclear  plant  into 
operation. 

Natural  gas  is  In  short  supply.  Worse  still, 
production  in  this  country  is  expected  to 
decline  about  a  third  between  now  and  1S85. 
Its  price  has  been  held  at  such  low  levels 
that  demand  has  been  encouraged  to  the 
detriment  of  more  abundant  competitive 
fuels. 

What  about  oil?  Without  vast  investments, 
we  cannot  expect  to  develop  domestic  oil 
In  volumes  suliiclent  to  carry  Its  share  of 
the  1985  energy  load.  Why  not,  then,  turn 
to  Imported  oil?  Today  26  percent  of  our 
crude  oil  comes  from  abroad.  The  ratio  will 
Increase  to  between  40  and  55  percent  by 
1985 

This  trend  poses  grave  dangers.  First,  It 
will  aggravate  our  international  balance-of- 
paj-ments  problem.  In  1970,  oil  imports 
drained  $2.1  billion  from  the  account.  This 
fould  reach  the  $20  to  $30  billion  range  an- 
nually come  1985  if  we  fail  to  develop  our 
domestic  energy  resotirces. 

Moreover,  our  dependence  on  oil  will  be 
highly  concentrated;  most  of  It  will  come 
from  the  11  OPEC  nations.  These  countries, 
predominantly  Arab,  hold  85  percent  of  the 
Free  World's  crude  oil  reserves  outside  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  makes  us 
increasingly  dependent  upon  the  Middle 
East — dependent  economically,  and  depend- 
ent from  the  standpoint  of  our  national 
security. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  subject  at 
hand — the  necessity  to  capitalize  on  our  coal 
resources.  Coal  is  wholly  domestic;  it  Is  ex- 
tractable  now:  Its  export  exerts  a  positive, 
not  negative.  Impact  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments: It  employs  wholly  American  labor; 
and  It  Is  secure  and  under  our  own  control. 
Additionally,  America  has  390  billion  tons 
of  recoverable  coal  in  the  ground.  That  is  a 
300-year  supply  at  today's  rate  of  consump- 
tion. 

Yet,  we  are  producing  no  more  coal  today 
than  we  were  50  years  ago.  The  reasons  are 
many — a  few  of  them  understandable;  most 
of  them  unreasonable.  It  was  understand- 
able, for  example,  that  the  railroads  would 
switch  from  coal  to  dlesel  fuel.  It  wcm  ex- 
pected that  the  welded  pipeline — ribbons 
which  crisscross  the  country  moving  vast 
quantities  of  oil  and  gas — would  Impact 
negatively  on  coal  marketing. 

It  was  unreasonable,  however,  to  forfeit 
coal's  market  share  in  the  electric  utility 
market  by  flat — by  government  regulation 
that  kept  the  prices  of  natural  gas  down  to 
nearly  give-away  levels.  It  was  unreasonable 
to  exempt  only  residual  oil  from  oil  import 
quotas  on  the  East  Coast  and  thus  drive 
domestic  coal  out  of  the  utility  market.  It 
was  unreasonable  for  government  to  unduly 


restrict  the  use  of  coal  through  excessive 
environmental  regulation.  I  do  not  argue 
with  clean  air  goals — however,  the  time 
frame  required  to  achieve  that  clear  air, 
compatibly  with  use  of  this  nation's  only 
abundant  energy  measure,  has  been  un- 
realistic. 

Because  of  these  environmental  restraints, 
the  share  of  market  held  by  coal  among  the 
utilities  in  the  Northeast  lias  dropped  from 
a  post-war  high  of  87  percent  to  onlv  lo 
percent  today.  Though  not  as  pronounced. 
the  switch  to  oil  and  gas  has  trended  all 
across  the  country  because  utilities  could 
not  gamble  with  meeting  rigid  stack  emis- 
sion standards  or  sulfur  restrictions  on  the 
fuel  to  be  consumed. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  next  year's  budget  for  coal  research  is 
up  27  percent— to  $120  million.  That  figure 
embraces  all  the  research  being  done  bv  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  on  coal  production,  includ- 
ing health  and  safety,  and  by  both  the  Bu- 
reau and  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  on  gasi- 
fication and  liquefaction.  Anyone  who  stud- 
ies the  White  House  fact  sheet  on  enerev 
would  readily  see  that  the  $120  million  for 
coal  research  compares  unfavorably  with  the 
$320  million  budgeted  next  year  for  work  on 
the  fast  breeder  nuclear  reactor.  While  one 
could  cogently  argue  that  we  have  already 
made  one  major  mistake  by  placing  too  much 
hope  on  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
that  is  not  a  point  I  intend  to  pursue  today! 

The  President  said  that  It  Is  not  good  busi- 
ness to  provide  more  money  for  research 
than  can  be  spent  effectively.  No  one  could 
Justifiably  argue  with  that  statement.  How- 
ever, if  coal  is  to  be  prepared  for  tomorrow— 
if  it  is  to  play  the  expanded  role  in  energy 
production  the  President  euvisious  for  It- 
more  Is  at  stake  than  the  mere  continued 
riglit  to  conduct  mUilng  operations.  New 
concepts  and  new  approaches  are  required 
both  for  coal  mining  and  coal  use. 

Mining  research  has  been  seriously  ne- 
glected. Present  technology  for  both  under- 
ground and  surface  extraction  of  coal  is  sim- 
ply inadequate  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
demands  for  energy.  In  underground  mining 
a  decline  in  productivity  in  recent  years  is 
now  a  well  established  fact,  although  there 
are  signs  that  the  downward  trend  may  have 
been  arrested  and  even  reversed. 

The  primary  underground  mining  machine 
Is  the  so-called  continuous  miner.  This  ma- 
chine is  now  25  years  old  and  certainly  in 
need  of  substantial  Improvement  ai^d  mod- 
ernization. As  a  matter  oi  fact,  it  masquer- 
ades under  false  pretenses— It  mines  con- 
tinuously untU  It  fills  what  is  called  a  shuttle 
car:  then  It  must  stop  and  wait  for  another 
shuttle  car  to  move  into  place  to  haul  an- 
other load  of  coal  away. 

In  an  efficient  mine  today,  the  so-called 
continuous  miner  operates  only  about  one 
third  of  the  time.  Add  to  this  the  possible 
interruptions  for  roof  control.  ventUatlon 
and  testing  for  gas.  and  the  deflnlt'on  o-  thp 
word  covUntious  is  stretched  far  out  of  shape. 

One  of  the  coal  industry's  major  needs  is 
to  develop  a  continuous  transportation  sys- 
tem, one  that  will  keep  the  continuous  min- 
ing machine  operating  full  time  Instead 
of  part  time.  The  Industry  looks  toward  the 
day  when  an  automated  continuous  machine 
and  a  continuous  transportation  system  will 
mine  and  move  coal  from  a  series  of  parallel 
rooms  of  perhaps  1,000  feet  In  length— with 
no  operator  present.  Thli  means  that  several 
problems  must  be  solved:  horizontal  as  well 
as  vertical  guidance  systems  must  be  per- 
fected  to  keep  the  mining  machine  in  the 
coal  seam;  ventilation  must  be  Improved- 
new  continuous  mining  machines  must  be 
designed  and  built;  and  a  method  of  con- 
tinuous  transportation  mtist  be  developed. 

Some  new  techniques  already  are  being  at- 
tempted to  improve  underground  mining 
productivity,  but  these  efforts  are  directed 
largely  toward  enhancing  the  safety  of  the 
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miner  and  making  better  use  ol  existing 
equipment.  A  few  companies  are  using  mobile 
bridge  conveyors  to  move  coal  away  from  the 
mine  face;  others  are  experimenting  with 
remote  control  of  the  mining  machine  so  that 
the  operator  can  remain  under  roof  that  Is 
well  supported  and  oiTers  less  danger  than 
In  the  case  when  working  at  the  mine  face. 

One  company  plans  to  test  a  system  this 
year  for  moving  coal  out  of  the  mine  by 
pipeline.  The  longwall  mining  system,  which 
has  been  used  in  Europe  for  many  years,  Is 
spreading  in  this  country.  One  company  is 
experimenting  with  a  shortwall,  or  modified 
longwall  mining  system. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  for  new  and  Innovative 
mining  systems.  Some  experts  believe  that 
the  day  is  near  when  a  technician  sitting 
behind  a  computer-like  console  will  operate 
underground  mining  machinery  utilizing  ad- 
vanced electronics  techniques.  The  console 
operator  would  direct  the  cutting  and  load- 
ing of  coal  while  sitting  far  removed  from 
actual  operations.  His  equipment  would  give 
him  continuous  readings  on  accumulations 
of  dust  and  gas.  thus  minimizing  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  explosion. 

Surface  mining  requires  attention,  too,  if 
that  method  of  mining  is  to  continue.  Much 
work  has  been  done  by  Industry  to  develop 
and  establish  environmental  safeguards. 
However,  we  must  improve  on  past  perform- 
ance. This  applies  especially  In  areas  where 
terrain,  drainage,  soil  conditions,  and  other 
factors  pose  challenges.  Experimental  and 
research  efforts  now  under  way  should  be 
stepped  up  so  that  coal  can  be  recovered  by 
surface  mining  methods  without  damage 
to  the  environment. 

New  mining  technology  obviously,  there- 
fore, must  have  a  very  high  research  priority 
If  our  coal  resources  are  to  be  fully  utilized. 
Precise  estimates  of  the  money  needed  for 
mining  research  are  not  easy  to  come  by, 
largely  because  so  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  technological  Improvement. 

The  Federal  government  can,  however, 
help  accelerate  the  production  of  coal  by  aid- 
ing In  research  leading  to  Improved  efficiency 
and  safety  through  development  of  method- 
ology and  hardware  for  coal  extraction  by 
new  and  revolutionary  means.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  would  suggest  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment establish  experimental  mines  to 
test  and  develop  systems — not  to  produce 
coal  but  rather  for  purposes  of  demonstrat- 
ing new.  safer,  and  more  productive  mining 
methods.  Such  mines  should  be  operated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  maximum  input 
from  the  private  sector  and  to  assure  rapid 
commercial  application  of  all  techniques  so 
developed. 

Ultimately  underground  gasification  of 
coal  appears  probable,  although  Bureau  of 
Mines  efTorts  to  perfect  an  underground  gasi- 
fication technique  some  years  ago  were  not 
successful.  But  with  new  technology,  un- 
derground gasification  of  coal  is  being  active- 
ly considered  once  again. 

I  look  toward  the  not-far-off  day  when  coal 
will  be  converted  commercially  Into  syn- 
thetic gas  and  oil  for  non-polluting  and 
highly  desirable  use.  Meanwhile,  there  are 
step>s  which  should  be  taken  to  enable  coal 
to  be  burned  In  Its  conventional  solid  form 
without  serious  environmental  effect.  Cer- 
tainly, there  should  be  Increased  emphasis 
on  construction  of  full-scale  demonstration 
plants  for  the  removal  of  sulfur  oxides  from 
stack  gases.  At  present,  much  of  the  high 
sulfur  coal  In  the  Eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  has  been  all  but  ruled  out  of  the  mar- 
ket because  of  the  environmental  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  high  sulfur  fuels.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  Eastern  coals  be  used  for  power 
purposes  If  the  nation  Is  to  avoid  the  con- 
stant threat  of  brownouts  and  blackouts. 

To  make  possible  the  use  of  high  sulfur 
coal,  the  federal  government  should  substan- 


tially Increase  its  commitments  to  the  con- 
struction of  demonstration  plants  to  test  the 
more  promising  sulfur  oxide  control  proc- 
esses. 

Most  of  the  cvirrent  R&D  Into  stack  gas 
clean-up  systems  employs  methods  that  cre- 
ate dlspxjsal  problems  and  are  costly  and  Im- 
practical for  many  power  plants.  What  Is 
needed  is  increased  research  and  develop- 
ment of  systems  that  recover  the  element  sul- 
fur. At  least  three  such  systems  are  now 
ready  for  demonstration  at  a  cost  of  10  to  29 
million  dollars  each.  The  government  could 
give  Impetus  to  this  effort  by  fostering  dem- 
onstrations and  applications  of  commercial 
methods  in  the  most  suitable  form,  either 
through  direct  grants  or  investment  recovery 
through  compensatory  techniques. 

This  would  serve  two  purposes:  It  would 
result  In  quicker  establishment  of  reliabil- 
ity In  the  systems  which  work  best,  and  It 
would  also  result  In  lower  costs  for  future 
plants  through  the  development  of  maxiu- 
facturlng  capability  for  the  facilities  In- 
volved. 

The  traditional  view  of  research  does  not 
cover  the  indirect  subsidy  of  manufacturing 
capability,  but  it  Is  similar  to  the  subsidized 
work  that  was  followed  In  the  development 
of  atomic  power.  For  example.  In  1963  the 
federal  government  authorized  subsidies  of 
about  $13  million  each  for  three  different 
light  water  reactors  of  almost  Identical  de- 
sign and  size,  to  be  started  simultaneously. 
That  type  of  assistance  was  instrumental  In 
bringing  the  capital  cost  of  atomic  power 
plants  to  a  level  considered  to  be  competi- 
tive with  coal. 

It  appears  entirely  possible,  I  am  Informed, 
that  an  additional  expenditure  of  $30  mil- 
lion by  the  federal  government  would  con- 
tribute to  the  rapid  development  of  accepta- 
ble sulfur  control  technology — while  mak- 
ing our  country  less  dependent  on  imported 
oil  and  scarce  supplies  of  natural  gas. 

The  emerging  partnership  between  coal 
and  gas  is  of  crucial  importance  to  our  en- 
ergy supply.  Synthetic  gas  will  cost  more 
than  regulated  natural  gas,  but  It  offers  a 
better  and  more  reliable  buy  than  foreign 
gEis — or  even  synthetic  gas  manufactured 
here  from  Imported  petroleum  feedstocks. 

What  the  nation  must  guard  against  Is 
pitting  coal  gasification  against  imports  of 
liquefied  natural  gas  In  a  fight  for  a  limited 
number  of  dollars.  Imported  LNQ  Is  by  no 
means  a  large  economy-size  solution  to  the 
gas  shortage  problem.  It  will  cost  billions  of 
dollars  In  remote  liquefaction  plants,  cryo- 
genic tankers,  and  domestic  receiving  and 
regfstslflcatlon  facilities — and  the  American 
constuner  will  have  to  pay  those  costs  In 
higher  gas  prices.  After  all  that,  the  con- 
sumer could  find  himself  locked  Into  a  gas 
source  over  which  he  has  no  final  control. 
If  we  must  pay  more  for  gas,  let  us  at  least 
put  our  money  where  our  security  Is — In  a 
synthetic  gas  Industry  based  on  our  plenti- 
ful and  reliable  reserves  of  coal. 

Ironically  enough,  the  coal  that  the  nation 
has  largely  rejected  in  its  enthusiasm  for  gas 
can  give  the  gas  Industry  a  new  lease  on  life 
by  supplementing  its  dwindling  domestic 
supply.  The  nation's  proven  and  economically 
recoverable  reserves  of  coal  represent,  by  an 
apt  FPC  comparison,  the  energy  equivalent 
of  about  an  885-year  supply  of  gas  at  the 
current  rate  of  consumption.  No  one  antici- 
pates that  all  of  this  coal  resource  will  be 
converted  to  gas,  but  a  program  to  speed  coal 
gasification  to  the  commercial  threshold  is 
a  practical  guarantee  that  coal  will  become 
a  significant  source  of  new  gas — synthetic, 
but  equal  to  natural  gas  in  cleanliness,  heat 
value,  and  transportability  by  pipeline. 

While  the  technology  to  accomplish  coal 
gasification  has  existed  for  a  long  ttme,  new 
technology  promises  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  producing  synthetic  gas  from  coal.  Four 
pilot  plants  for  the  conversion  of  coal  Into 
pipeline  quality  gas  are  either  in  operation 


or  are  In  the  construction  stage.  The  next 
step  is  to  push  ahead  the  date  for  a  demon- 
stration plant  as  rapidly  as  can  be  done  with- 
in the  limits  of  prudent  management. 

Another  promising  approach  In  the  con- 
version of  coal  is  In  low  Btu  gasification; 
that  Is,  coal  gas  that  Is  not  of  pipeline  quality 
but  Is  of  sufficient  quality  to  be  used  in 
power  plants.  Low  Btu  gas  from  coal  is  rela- 
tively Inexpensive.  It  can  be  used  more  ef- 
ficiently In  combined  cycle  gas  and  steam 
tiwhlnes  without  environmental  degradation. 
Costs  involved  in  the  use  of  low  Btu  gas 
should  be  competitive  with  any  other  method 
of  producing  electricity.  Moreover,  a  substan- 
tial Improvement  in  efficiency  through  the 
use  of  low  Btu  gas  would  result  in  the  con- 
servation of  fuel  resources. 

In  low  Btu  gas  conversion,  gasification 
will  lie  accomplished  at  the  power  plant. 
Coal  supply  thus  can  be  drawn  from  many 
sources.  This  Is  not  true  of  pipeline  quality 
gas,  since  the  gasification  plant  In  such  case 
would  be  located  at  or  near  the  mine. 

If  the  low  Btu  gasification  process  Is  suc- 
cessful, as  expected.  It  will  mean  that  for 
the  long-range  future,  coal,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  atomic  energy,  can  satisfy  our  total 
electric  power  needs  without  harm  to  the 
environment.  It  is  estimated  that  $15  to  $20 
million  a  year,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  will 
be  sufficient  to  bring  this  concept  to 
maturity. 

Coal  llqueficatlon  also  offers  a  promising 
avenue  for  coal  research.  We  need  only  look 
about  us  at  the  gasoline  shortage  and  the 
almost  certain  shortage  of  heating  oils  next 
winter  to  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of 
finding  a  suitable  supplement  to  our  oil  re- 
sources, regardless  of  the  outcome  of  efforts 
to  bring  oil  In  from  Alaska  and  to  find  new 
supplies  on  the  outer  continental  shelf. 

Like  the  gas  Industry,  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry has  been  living  on  declining  reserves 
for  some  years  but  has  been  bolstering  the 
supply  by  increasing  Imports.  For  several 
years,  both  gas  and  oil  have  been  displacing 
coal  In  Industrial  and  electric  utility  plants 
while  attempting  to  keep  pace  with  their 
own  expanding  markets.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  our  living  high  on  our  most  con- 
venient oil  resources  has  been  the  loss  of 
self-sufficiency  In  oil  producing  and  refining 
capacity. 

One  of  the  more  promising  research  proj- 
ects now  underway  Is  the  solvent  refined  coal 
process,  by  which  coal  can  be  converted  into 
an  almos!,  suLfur-free  fuel.  A  50-ton  per  day 
pilot  plant  Is  now  under  construction  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington,  to  test  this  process.  A 
second  pUot  plant  project  to  explore  sol- 
vent refining  is  being  buUt  at  Wllsonvllle, 
Alabama,  with  funds  from  utility  sources. 
The  heating  value  of  the  refined  product  Is 
about  60,000  Btus  per  pound  regardless  of 
the  quality  of  the  coal  feedstock.  Large-scale 
development  of  the  solvent  refining  process 
would  enable  us  to  use  our  huge  deposits 
of  high  sulfur  coal  with  little  or  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  environment.  It  Is  estimated 
that  $25  million  might  be  prudently  invest- 
ed in  a  solvent  refining  demonstration  plant 
to  establish  the  commercial  feasibility  of 
this  process.  The  pilot  plant  at  Cresap,  West 
Virginia,  Is  available  to  prove  the  commer- 
cial feasibility  by  converting  coal  to  a  low 
sulfur  boiler  fuel. 

Finally,  Dr.  George  Hill,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research,  has  said  that  we 
should  be  planning  now  for  massive  coal- 
based  energy-  producing  complexes  through- 
out the  country.  He  envisions  giant  region- 
al plant  complexes  that  would  produce  24 
million  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  dally, 
along  with  a  supply  of  clean  fuel  gas  for 
newer  generation.  250  to  300  million  cubic 
feet  of  pipeline  gas  for  homes,  and  75.000 
barrels  of  synthetic  oil.  He  says  a  commer- 
cial coal  conversion  complex  would  cover 
more  than  1.000  acres,  cost  about  $450  mil- 
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lion,  and  provide  up  to  2,000  Jobs  for  the 
mine  and  plants. 

I  do  not  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tills 
Is  a  complete  list  of  potentially  valuable 
coal  research  projects.  There  are  other  possi- 
bilities, such  as  MHD,  which  offer  substan- 
tial promise  as  new  methods  of  power  gen- 
eration. But  for  the  moment,  I  believe  we 
should  concentrate   In  four  major  areas: 

1.  Improvement  In  mining  technology. 

2.  Development  of  suUur  oxide  control 
technology. 

3.  Gasification  of  coal  for  both  a  high  Btu 
and  low  Btu  fuel. 

4.  Liquefaction  and  solvent  refining  of 
coal. 

These  appear  to  be  the  most  promising 
coal  research  projects  to  pursue  In  the  next 
five  years  to  Improve  our  energy  outlook. 

We  appear  to  have  learned  everything 
about  energy  except  how  to  manage  It  wisely. 
That  failure  did  not  seem  crucial  so  long  as 
a  plentiful  supply  could  be  tapped  from 
readily  available  sources.  Now,  In  the  midst  ot 
real  and  growing  shortages,  we  must  start 
doing  our  long  neglected  homework.  Coal  is 
the  only  resource  amply  abundant  to  sup- 
port positive  planning  for  fuel  sufficiency 
through  this  century.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  pay 
more  attention  to  this  long  neglected  fuel. 

We  need  nothing  less  than  a  national  com- 
mitment equal  to  that  given  to  nuclear  de- 
velopment to  Improve  the  production  and 
use  of  coal,  to  make  it  more  comt>atlble  with 
a  pleasant  environment,  and  to  make  its 
energy  available  In  whatever  form  Is  de- 
sired— solid,  liquid,  or  gas.  Coal  has  Its 
problems  with  the  environment,  but  they  can 
be,  and  are  being,  solved.  The  danger  is  that 
environmental  standards — which  &ie  already 
ahead  of  the  complex  technology  necessary 
to  comply  with  them — will  sap  the  coal  In- 
dustry's strength  for  survival.  It  will  be  a 
tragic  irony  for  the  nation  If  coal  is  made  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  only  after  the  In- 
dustry's productive  capacity  Is  eroded. 

Also,  we  must  make  our  nation  independ- 
ent of  other  nations  for  energy  supply.  It  Is 
the  sheerest  of  folly  to  place  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  luistable,  and  sometimes  unfriendly, 
foreign  governments.  Oiu  wealth  of  coal  re- 
serves can  assure  the  United  States  of  a  con- 
tinuing supply  of  safe  and  adequate  energy 
without  Imposing  the  risks  Involved  in  Inter- 
national politics.  Without  an  adequate  supply 
of  energy  from  domestic  sources,  we  can 
never  bring  otir  trade  Imbalance  into  bal- 
ance, we  cannot  correct  our  Imbalance  of 
payments,  we  cannot  solve  our  monetary 
problems,  and  we  caimot  long  maintain  our 
leadership  role  In  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  tell  the  world  that  we  are  on 
the  road  to  energy  adequacy  and  energy  inde- 
pendence by  the  prompt  development  of  our 
Middle  East — the  nation's  abundant  coal 
reserves. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  FRIDAY. 
JUNE  8,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday, 
after  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 


Work    Plan    fob    the    Banklick    Crezk 

Wateeshed,  Kintxickt 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  work  plan  for  the  Bankllck  Creek  Water- 
shed, Kentucky  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Repobt  on  AcnvrriEs  Under  the  Labo&atort 
Animal  Welfare  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  activities  under  the  Laboratory  Ani- 
mal Welfare  Act,  for  the  calendar  year  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Legislation  Prom  Department  of 
Agrictjltttre 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended 
(with  an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Proposed  Transfer  or  Destroyer  Escort 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (InstaUatlons  and  Logis- 
tics) .  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  the  destroyer  escort  ex- 
U.S.  Stewart  (DE  238)  to  the  U.S.  Submarine 
Veterans  World  War  II— Texas,  Inc.,  Gal- 
veston,  Tex.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Donation  or  Certain  Surplus 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  the  Navy,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed  donation  of 
certain  surplus  property  to  the  Blackberry 
Creek  Railway  and  Historical  Society,  Jack- 
sonvllle,  Fla.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  the  Navy,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  the  proposed  donation  of 
certain  surplus  property  to  the  city  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  General 
Services  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (with 
an  accompanying  paper).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Report    of    National    Railroad    Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President.  Public 
and  Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak).  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  cor- 
poration, for  the  month  of  February  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Ipw,  a  report  entitled  "A  Single  Agency 
Needed  to  Manage  Port-of-Entry  Inspec- 
tions— Particularly  at  U.S.  Airports,"  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Department  of  the 
Treasurj',  Department  of  Agriculture,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  May  30.  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Analysis  of  Cost  Esti- 
mates for  the  Space  Shuttle  and  Two  Al- 
ternate Programs,"  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space   Administration,    dated    June    1,    1973 


(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Aviation  Hall 
of  Fame,  Inc..  Dayton,  Ohio,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  organiza- 
tion, for  the  calendar  year  1972  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  copies  of  orders  relating  to 
suspension  of  deportation  of  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Prefer- 
ence for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
Department  of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  granting  of  third  preference 
and  sixth  preference  classifications  to  cer- 
tain aliens  (with  accompanvlng  papers) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  SEcuRrriES 
AND  Exchange  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Senior  Commissioner 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  subsection  (g)  of  section  1407,  chap- 
ter 87.  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  exempt  actions  brought  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  under  the  Fed- 
eral securities  laws  from  the  operation  of 
said  section  (with  accompanvlng  papers) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Federal  Mediation  and 
Concilia  ion  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal  Media- 
tion and  ConcUUtlon  Service,  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Service  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report ).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Instruments  or  International  Labor 
Organization 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  for   Congressional    Relations,    Depart- 
ment  of   State,    transmitting,   pursuant    to 
law.  the  texts  of  ILO  Convention  No    131 
and  ILO  Recommendation  No.  135,  concern- 
ing  Minimum   Wage   Fixing    (with    accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  on  Prevention  and  Control  of 

Air  Pollution 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
report  on  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution,  for  the  calendar  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Report  of  Economic  Development 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
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"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  90 

"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt, 
and  submit  to  the  states  for  ratification,  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion which  win  guarantee  the  right  of  the 
unborn  human  to  life  throughout  Its  de- 
velopment 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  January  22,  1973,  nullified  the  laws 
of  the  various  states,  including  Louisiana, 
regarding  abortion  and  Interpreted  the 
United  States  Constitution  In  a  way  which 
allows  the  destruction  of  unborn  human 
life;   and 

"Whereas,  the  sweeping  judgment  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the  Texas 
and  Georgia  abortion  cases  Is  a  flagrant  re- 
jection of  the  right  of  the  unborn  child  to 
life  through  the  full  nine  months  of  the 
gestation  period;  and 

"Whereas,  unborn  human  life  Is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  laws  which  may  not  be 
abridged  by  act  of  any  court  or  legislature  or 
by  any  judicial  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  he  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana, the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  memori- 
alized, requested  aiid  urged  to  adopt,  and  to 
submit  to  the  states  for  ratification,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  will  guarantee  the  ex- 
plicit protection  of  all  unborn  human  life 
throughout  Its  development,  except  In  such 
case  as  such  protection  would  cause  the 
death  of  the  mother;  will  guarantee  that  no 
human  being,  born  or  unborn,  shall  be 
denied  protection  of  law  or  shall  be  deprived 
of  life  on  account  of  age.  sickness  or  condi- 
tion of  dependency,  and  will  provide  that 
Congress  and  the  several  states  shall  have 
the  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  such 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  congressional  delega- 
tion, to  the  Secrelarv-  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1955.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
neighborhood  service  centers,  and  for  other 
ptirposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)    (by  request): 

S.  1951.  A  bill  to  terminate,  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  take  action  with  respect 
to  certain  leases  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  explore  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MA0NU80N: 

S.  1952.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tolanda 
Moon.   Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  INOUTE : 

S.  1953.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  workweek 
of  flreflghtlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfOce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  hUnaelf  and 
Mr.  Mathzas)  : 

S.  1954.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  financ- 
ing of  campaigns  for  Federal  elections,  and 
for  other  ptirposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  (by  request) : 
S.  1951.  A  bill  to  terminate,  and  to  di- 
rect the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  action 
with  respect  to  certain  leases  issued  pur- 
suant to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel, ofifshore  of  the  State  of  California: 
to  explore  naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  4, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  submitted  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  terminate  and  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navj'  to  take  actions  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain leases  issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of  the  State 
of  California;  to  explore  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  No.  4,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  similar  legislation  was 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  but  no  final  action 
was  taken  with  respect  to  the  measure. 
The  letter  accompanying  the  present  bill 
is  jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Armed  Services  Coniniittce.  Although  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill  is  predom- 
inantly within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, because  of  the  reference  to  naval 
petroleum  reserves  in  the  bill,  the  execu- 
tive communication  was  jointly  referred. 

The  staff  of  the  Interior  Committee 
has  discussed  this  measure  with  appro- 
priate personnel  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  who  brought  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon i ,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Stockpile 
and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves.  An  un- 
derstanding has  been  reached  that  when 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  concludes  its  consideration  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  if  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  desires  to  consider  the 
bill  further,  then  it  would  be  re-referred 
to  that  committee  after  it  Is  reported  by 
the  Interior  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  executive  com- 
munication accompanying  the  proposed 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
together  with  a  sectional  analysis  and 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  18. 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  terminate  and  to  direct  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  take  actions  with  respect  to 
certain  leases  issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  explore  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  4,  and  for  other  purposes." 
We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  rationale  for  this  proposed  bill  is  best 
understood  In  light  of  a  brief  outline  of 
pertinent  events  in  the  history  of  oil  and 
gas  development  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel. When  lands  beneath  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  were  recognized  to  be  rich  in  oil 
deposits  concern  for  the  environment  led 
the  State  of  California,  In  1955.  to  declare 
16  miles  of  scenic  coastline  a  sanctuary, 
closed  to  all  oil  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. The  State  waters  on  either  side  were 
open  to  petroleum  development.  The  first 
Federal  lease  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
was  Issued  In  1966,  followed  by  71  more 
leases  in  1968.  At  the  time  of  the  oil  well 
blow-out  of  January  1969,  oU  was  being 
produced  from  fixed  platforms  on  two  Fed- 
eral leases.  Immediately  following  the  blow- 
out the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Initiated  a 
sweeping  review  of  the  Department's  man- 
agement program  In  the  Channel.  The  De- 
partment's regtilatlons  and  operating  orders 
and  the  Channel's  geology  and  environment 
were  subjected  to  Intensive  scrutiny  In  this 
review  process.  At  the  same  time,  a  second 
major  action  was  taken.  An  order  was  signed 
which  converted  the  existing  two-mile  buf- 
fer opposite  the  Santa  Barbara  State  Oil 
Sanctuary  Into  a  permanent  ecological  pre- 
serve. Until  this  order  was  signed,  the  area, 
which  covers  21,000  acres,  had  no  special 
legal  status. 

The  Department's  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  area  was 
reinforced  with  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  42 
U.S.C.  §5  4321-4347  (NEPA) ,  which  directed 
all  Federal  agencies  to  use  all  practical 
means  to  Improve  their  programs  in  light 
of  the  policies  set  out  In  NEPA  and,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  to  interpret  and  ad- 
minister their  policies,  regulations,  and  laws 
in  accordance  with  policies  expressed  in 
NEPA.  Acting  under  this  congressional  man- 
date, the  Department  prepared  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  on  exploratory 
drilling  and  on  two  applications  for  fixed 
drilling  and  production  platforms  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel. 

The  Department's  geologic  and  environ- 
mental analysis  initiated  foUo'vlng  the  blow- 
out led  to  conclusions  which.  In  light  of 
the  subsequent  enactment  of  NEPA,  required 
that  the  Department  review  the  Implications 
of  operations  on  existing  leases.  Moreover,  in 
the  course  of  this  review  the  Department  also 
considered  the  existing  energy  crisis  and  the 
present  pressing  need  for  oil  and  natural  gas. 
As  a  result  of  this  review,  it  has  been  de- 
termined, on  a  balancing  of  all  national  In- 
terests, that  the  overaU  benefits  to  the  Nation 
from  the  establishment  of  a  National  Energy 
Reserve  as  this  biU  provides,  would  outweigh 
any  anticipated  benefits  which  would  come 
from  permitting  the  present  development  of 
oil  and  gas  deposits  pursuant  to  these  leases. 
Such  a  National  Energy  Reserve  would  com- 
plement both  the  Federal  Ecological  Preserve 
and  the  adjacent  buffer  zone  and  would  pro- 
tect the  unique  environmental  and  recrea- 
tional qualities  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
and  the  four  Channel  Islands,  which  during 
the  92d  Congress  were  Included  In  a  proposal 
to  establish  a  Channel  Islands'  National  Park. 
Several  bills  covering  the  Santa  Barbara 
situation  have  been  introduced  during  the 
previous  two  Congresses,  but  none  of  them 
has  been  enacted.  With  this  background  in 
mind,  we  turn  to  an  explanation  of  this 
bUl,  which  is  virtuaUy  Identical  to  past 
proposals  by  this  Department  on  the  same 
subject. 
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The  bill  provides  that  35  of  the  Federal 
leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  will  be 
terminated  and  the  area  covered  by  them, 
as  well  as  certain  other  adjacent  areas,  will 
be  included  In  a  National  Energy  Reserve. 
The  reserve  will  be  available  for  lease  only 
as  determined  by  the  President.  Thus,  while 
continuing  to  permit  production  from  the 
geological  structure  damaged  by  the  1969 
blow-out  which  underlies  adjacent  leases, 
the  bill  would  prevent  Immediate  develop- 
ment of  strategic  areas  of  the  Channel  which 
are  subject  to  many  of  the  same  geological 
problems  recognized  after  the  1969  blow- 
out and  which  lie  close  to  areas  widely  rec- 
ognized for  their  environmental  and  recrea- 
tional qualities. 

The  bill  provides  a  method  for  payment 
of  compensation  to  the  holders  of  the  leases 
terminated  by  Its  provisions.  The  amount 
of  compensation  would  be  determined  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Central 
District  of  California  In  suits  Initiated  by  the 
lessees. 

To  pay  judgments,  as  certfied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  proposal  would 
create  a  Petroleum  Reserve  account,  to  be 
funded  with  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  oil 
e.\:racted  from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Numbered  1,  California.  In  the  event  the  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  account  proved  In.'^^ufflclent 
to  satisfy  outstanding  judgment  and  com- 
promise ."settlements,  the  bill  authorizes  an 
appropriation  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  advance  funds  to  satisfy  such 
judgments  and  compromise  settlements,  with 
the  Petroleum  Reserve  account  subsequently 
reimbursing  the  Treasury  for  such  advances. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  sell  enough  oil  and  gas  from 
Naval  Reserve  Numbered  1,  to  provide  funds 
sufficient,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pay  the  claims 
arising  from  terminated  leases  and  certain 
related  expenses.  In  addition,  as  a  means  of 
exploring  the  potential  oil  and  gas  deposits 
in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4,  the 
bin  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  sell  sufficient  oil  and  gas  from  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  to  provide 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

While  considering  this  bill,  the  Congress 
should  be  aware  that  In  conjunction  with  a 
similar  Departmental  proposal  Introduced 
during  the  92d  Congress,  the  Secretary  sus- 
pended operations  on  the  same  35  leases  in 
eluded  in  the  present  projxjsal  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  92d  Congress  and  extended  their 
lease  terms  for  a  period  equal  to  the  period 
of  spspension.  A  similar  suspension  and  ex- 
tension order  was  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
concurrently  with  the  transmittal  of  this 
proposal  to  Congress.  However,  the  legality 
of  the  Secretary's  action  In  this  regard  during 
the  92d  Congress  was  challenged  by  lessees  in 
the  case  of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  et  al.  v. 
Morton,  now  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  9th  Circuit,  and  a  companion  case  now 
before  the  District  Court  for  the  Central  Dis- 
trict of  California,  Humble  Oil  Corporation, 
et  al.  V.  Morton.  The  District  Court  in  the 
Gulf  case  ruled  against  the  validity  of  the 
Secretary's  suspension  and  extension  order, 
holding  that  by  so  acting  he  was  exceeding 
the  scope  of  his  authority,  under  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953,  43 
U.S.C.  IS  1331-1343.  to  suspend  leases  in' the 
interest  of  conservation. 

This  Department,  through  the  Department 
of  Justice,  is  appealing  this  decision  of  the 
District  Court.  We  maintain  that  the  1971 
suspension  was  in  the  interest  of  conserva- 
tion and  that  the  Secretary  has  authority 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  to  extend  the  terms  of  leases  so  sus- 
pended. As  the  Department  will  continue  to 
maintain  this  position  until  a  final  judicial 
determination  is  made  otherwise,  favorable 
action  on  this  proposal  would  be  consistent 
with  existing  executive  department  inter- 
pretation of  the  Secretary's  authority. 

We  believe  that  the  proposed  bUI  recog- 


nizes and  protects  the  Important  environ- 
mental values  of  this  area  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel,  offers  an  equitable  mechanism 
for  determining  and  paying  Just  compensa- 
tion to  the  lessees,  and  preserves  the  re- 
sources involved. 

In  support  of  a  similar  Departmental  pro- 
posal introduced  in  the  91st  Congress,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  stated : 

"This  proposal  for  Santa  Barbara  illus- 
trates our  strong  commitment  to  use  of  off- 
shore lands  in  a  balanced  and  responsible 
manner  .  .  .  This  recommendation  Is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  immediate  economic 
gains  are  not  the  only,  or  even  the  major  way 
of  measuring  the  value  of  a  geographic  area. 
The  ability  of  that  area  to  sustain  wildlife 
and  its  capacity  to  delight  and  Inspire  those 
who  visit  it  for  recreation  can  be  far  more 
Important  characteristics.  This  proposal  rec- 
ognizes that  technology  alone  cannot  bring 
national  greatness,  and  that  we  must  never 
pursue  prosperity  in  a  way  that  mortgages 
the  nation's  environment." 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  proposal  is  In  accord  with 
the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Whitakeb, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sectional  Analysis  of  Proposal 

Section  1  terminates  several  named  leases, 
all  rights  to  which  are  vested  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  2  provides  the  methods  of  recovery 
for  leaseholders,  via  an  action  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Central  District  of 
California.  The  Department  of  Justice  shall 
certify  the  Judgments  awarded  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  payment. 

Section  3  creates  In  the  U.S.  Treasury  a 
Petroleum  Reserve  account  from  which  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  Act.  The  account  will  be  funded  by  the 
sale  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  extracted  from  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1.  In  addition 
to  compensating  leaseholders  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  the  Act,  this  account  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  petroleum  exploration  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4,  Arctic 
North  Slope,  Alaska:  to  reimburse  the  general 
funds  for  losses  occasioned  by  any  reduction 
in  existing  oil  and  gas  production  on  Federal 
lands  caused  by  production  from  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Numbered  1;  and  to  enable 
the  various  Federal  agencies  Involved  in  the 
Act  to  carry  out  their  functions.  This  section 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  advances  to  the  Petroleiun  Reserve 
account. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  produce  sufficient  oil  from  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  3. 

Section  5  creates  a  national  energy  reserve 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

S.  1951 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  all 
of  the  following  described  leases,  and  all 
rights  thereunder  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel,  offshore  of  the  State 
of  California,  shall  terminate  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  with  all  of  the  right, 
title,  and  Interest  in  said  leases : 
P-0179  P-0171 

P-0176  P-0169 

P-0178  P-0167 

P-0175  P-0199 

P-0177  P-0198 

P-0174  P-0238 

P-0173  P-0232 

P-0170  P-0237 

P-0172  P-0231 

P-0168  P-0223 


P-0230  P-0234 

P-0222  P-0227 

P-0206  P-0219 

P-0229  P-0211 

P-0221  P-0220 

P-0213  P-0212 

P-0201  P-0200 
P-0228 

Sec.  2(a).  The  holder  of  any  lease  termi- 
nated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  entitled 
as  the  sole  method  for  the  recovery  of  Just 
compensation  for  the  lease  or  leases  so  ter- 
minated to  bring  an  action  against  the 
United  States  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Central  District  of  California 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Said  court  is  expressly  vested 
with  jurisdiction  of  any  action  so  brought 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  claim 
therein.  Trial  of  any  such  action  shall  be 
to  the  court,  without  a  jury. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  judgment  In  any 
such  action  or  of  any  compromise  settlement 
of  such  action  and  any  interest  accruing 
thereon  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Sec.  3(a).  There  Is  hereby  created  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  special  ac- 
count which  shall  be  known  as  the  Petroleum 
Reserve  account  from  which  payments  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  In  order  to  provide  the  funds  for 
the  Petroleum  Reserve  account,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  is  directed  to  offer  for  sale 
on  the  open  market  under  such  competitive 
bidding  procedures  as  he  may  establish,  the 
United  States'  share  of  the  oU  and  gas  ex- 
tracted from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Num- 
bered 1  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  to  pay  the  funds  realized  from  such 
sale  Into  the  United  States  Tre.^sury.  In  each 
year,  sales  proceeds  equal  to  the  Govern- 
ment's receipts  from  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Numbered  1  during  the  twelve  cal- 
endar months  immediately  preceding  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  credited  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  and  the  remaining  sales  proceeds 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Petroleum  Reserve 
account.  Any  sums  remaining  in  the  Petro- 
leum Reser\  e  account  after  the  payments  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (b)  have  been  made 
shall  be  transferred  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury,  and  thereafter  the 
funds  realized  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Petroleum  Reserve  ac- 
count to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Attorney  General,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  when  so  au- 
thorized in  appropriation  Acts,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to: 

(1)  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
pay  judgments,  compromise  settlements,  and 
interest  thereon,  as  certified  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  3  hereof: 

(2)  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
carry  out  petroleum  exploration  on  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  4.  Arctic  North 
Slope.  Alaska: 

(3)  reimburse  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  for  any  lost  royalties,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  resulting 
from  a  reduction  of  existing  production  from 
existing  oil  and  gas  leases  on  Federal  lands 
caused  by  production  of  oU  and  gas  from 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act:  and 

(4)  carry  out  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Attorney  General  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  event  the  funds  in  the  Petro- 
leum Reserve  account  are  not  sufBclent  to 
pay  any  amount  so  appropriated  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  advance  to  the 
Petroleum  Reserve  account  out  of  any  money 
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In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  pay- 
ments. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  such  advances  from  funds 
paid  Into  the  Petroleum  Reserve  account  in 
accordance  with  this  Act.  with  Interest 
thereon,  at  such  rates  as  may  be  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  4.  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  ol 
chapter  641,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  produce  by  whatever  means 
he  deems  necessary  sufficient  oil  from  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  section  3  hereof.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  is  also  authorized  to  re- 
negotiate and  modify  existing  contracts  re- 
lating to  production  of  oil  from  said  re- 
serve in  such  manner  as  may  in  his  Judg- 
ment be  necessary  or  advisable  to  enable 
such  increased  production. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  created  a  national 
energy  reserve  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  off- 
shore of  the  State  of  California,  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  said  national  energy 
reserve  shall  be  made  up  of  the  land  subject 
to  the  leases  terminated  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  plus  the  land  subject  to  waived  lease 
P-0235  and  the  following  described  land  as 
shown  on  the  official  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Leasing  Map,  Channel  Islands  Area 
Map  Numbered  6B,  approved  August  8.  1966, 
and  revised  July  24,   1967  as: 

CALiroaNIA 

(Official  Leasing  Map,  Channel  Islands  Area 
Map.  Numbered  63) 
Block  and  description: 
50  north  66  west — All. 

50  north  67  west — All. 

51  north  65  west — Northwest  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter. 

51  north  66  west — All. 
51  north  67  west — All. 
51  north  68  west — All. 
51  north  69  west — All. 

51  north  70  west — East  half  and  east  west 
half. 

52  north  64  west — All  Federal  portion 
thereof. 

52  north  65  west — All  Federal  portion 
thereof. 

52  north  66  west — All  Federal  portion 
thereof. 

52  north  67  west — All  Federal  portion 
thereof. 

52  north  68  west — All  Federal  portion 
thereof. 

52  north  C9  wert— All  Federal  portion 
thereof. 

52  north  70  west — All  Federal  portion  of 
east  half  and  east  half  west  half. 

48  north  69  west — All. 

47  north  69  west— All  Federal  portion 
thereof. 

46  north  69  west — All  Federal  portion 
thereof. 

47  north  68  west — All. 

46  north  68  west — All  Federal  portion 
thereof. 

47  north  67  west — All. 

46  north  64  west — All  Federal  portion 
thereof. 

The  national  energy  reserve  shall  be  avail- 
able for  lease  only  as  determined  by  the 
President  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe  In  accordance  with 
existing  law. 


Bv  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1953.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  basic  work- 
week of  flrefighting  personnel  of  execu- 
tive agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 


Mr.  mODYE.  Mr.  President,  The  legis- 
lation which  I  introduce  is  designed  to 
provide  equitable  relief  to  those  coura- 
geous men  who  protect  Federal  property 
from  the  threat  of  fire.  These  Federal 
firefighters  presently  work  a  72-hour 
week  at  salaries  well  below  that  of  their 
municipal  counterparts. 

The  average  municipal  firefighter 
works  a  50-hour  week.  That  is  22  hours 
less  than  the  Federal  firefighter.  This 
legislation  will  cut  that  difference  to  6 
hours,  by  shortening  the  Federal  fire- 
fighters workweek  to  56  hours.  The  72- 
hour  workweek  is  an  archaic  remnant 
of  the  past  which  has  survived  for  25 
years.  Its  end  is  long  overdue. 

Federal  firefighters  face  tremendous 
danger  in  their  work.  If  their  skill  and 
vigilance  in  the  event  of  a  fire  at  an  am- 
munition dump  or  fuel  storage  facility  is 
not  of  the  highest  caliber,  the  lives  of 
thousands  can  be  jeopardized.  This  bill 
will  make  their  work  hours  more  reason- 
able and  may  deter  the  loss  of  trained 
personnel  from  Federal  employment. 

Although  further  study  and  reform  are 
necessary  to  bring  the  Federal  firefighter 
force  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  job 
efficiency  and  personnel  satisfaction,  this 
bill  represents  a  beginning  for  providing 
equity  for  deserving  Federal  employees. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  1954.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pubfic 
financing  of  campaigns  for  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  FINANCE  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  sought  several  times  to  rec- 
ognize the  corrupting  potential  of  money 
on  our  politics — notably  with  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1925,  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  and  with 
the  tax  checkoff  law. 

Each  of  these  laws,  unfortunately,  at- 
tacked the  problem  without  conquering 
it.  Each  proved  inadequate,  piecemesil.  or 
easily  circumvented.  And  I  fear  that  the 
campaign  reform  measures  now  under 
consideration  are  not  sufiBciently  strong 
or  comprehensive  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  truth  is  that — despite  Congress 
previous  efforts  at  reform — money  still 
poisons  the  rivers  of  our  political  life. 

In  1972,  the  total  amoimt  spent  by  all 
political  candidates  was  estimated  at 
$400  million.  More  than  10  percent  of 
that  $400  million  was  collected  for  the 
reelection  campaign  of  the  President — 
about  50  million  dollars  for  one  cam- 
paign. At  current  rates  of  inflation  and 
of  increases  in  campaign  costs,  cam- 
paign spending  will  reach  $1  billion  in 
1984. 

Surely  no  one  can  doubt  that  one  con- 
dition which  made  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal possible  was  the  presence  of  so  many 
dollars,  collected  by  questionable  meth- 
ods, available  to  be  spent  in  ways  both 
unethical  and  illegal. 

Even  if  all  of  the  dollars  were  hon- 
estly contributed  and  honestly  spent, 
they  would  still  have  a  corrupting  effect 
on  our  politics.  For  the  vast  sums  now 
required   for  political  campaigns  raise 


the  unholy  specter  that  politics  in  the  fu- 
ture will  t)e  an  enterprise  for  rich  people 
only :  For  rich  candidates,  or  at  the  very 
least,  candidates  backed  by  rich  con- 
tributors— and  for  public  officials  be- 
holden to  rich  benefactors. 

So  the  case  for  reform  is  compelling. 

It  is  time  to  set  some  limits  on  the 
costs  of  campaigning  for  public  office. 

It  is  time  to  set  some  limits — workable 
and  enforceable  limits— on  campaign 
spending  and  campaign  contributions  in 
Federal  elections. 

And  it  is  our  considerable  challenge 
to  do  all  this  without  drying  up  the 
campaign  money  which  is  essential  If  we 
are  to  sustain  a  vital  and  active  political 
debate.  This  means  financing  campaigns 
at  least  in  part  with  public  funds. 

The  alternative — and  we  must  face  it 
squarely — is  a  political  system  in  which 
candidates  are  beholden  to  large  donors, 
if  not  literally  up  for  auction.  Such  a 
system  invites  abuses  from  the  unethical 
to  the  criminal. 

The  absence  of  strong  laws  and  clear 
standards  means  that  even  the  most 
honest  and  conscientious  citizens  In 
public  life  will  always  be  vulnerable  to 
false  and  damaging  charges  about  their 
campaign  financing — unless  and  until  we 
raise  "a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
honest  may  repair."  The  overwhelming 
argument  for  reform  is  not  that  reform 
will  end  all  abuses  and  punish  all 
offenders — but  that  it  will  protect  the 
great  majority  of  candidates  and  elected 
officials  who  are  honest,  decent,  and 
law-abiding. 

For  this  reason.  Senator  Mathias  and 
I  are  introducing  in  the  Senate  today 
the  first  truly  comprehensive  campaign 
reform  bill — and  the  first  with  bipartisan 
sponsorship — the  Federal  Election  Fi- 
nance Act  of  1973. 

The  bill  has  four  main  provisions: 

First,  it  establishes  an  independent 
Federal  Elections  Commission  to  oversee 
campaign  financing  and  campaign  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections. 

At  present  the  Justice  Department  is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  prose- 
cuting campaign  financing  abuses  and 
for  enforcing  elections  laws. 

This  system  has  one  overwhelming 
defect:  The  temptation  to  enforce  the 
law  in  partisan  and  discriminatory  ways, 
ignoring  violations  by  one's  own  party 
members,  and  either  aggressively  pur- 
suing violations  by  the  opposition — or 
holding  back  for  fear  that  prosecutions 
will  look  politically  motivated.  Even  if 
the  Justice  Department  were  capable  of 
absolutely  evenhanded  enforcement,  its 
every  action  would  be  open  to  charges 
and  insinuations  of  partisanship. 

This  Is  a  clear  argument  for  insulating 
the  enforcement  of  election  laws  from 
partisan  tnfiuences — and  our  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  achieve  that  goal.  The  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission  It  would  es- 
tablish would  be  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  partisanship. 

The  Commission  would  have  seven 
members — the  Comptroller  General  plus 
six  others:  Two  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, two  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  two  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  No  more  than  three  mem- 
bers could  be  of  the  same  political  party, 
and  all  would  serve  staggered  terms. 
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The  Commission,  which  would  report 
to  both  the  President  and  Congress, 
would  have  the  power  to  receive  and  dis- 
burse funds;  to  issue  regulations;  to  re- 
quire reports;  to  make  investigations;  to 
subpena  witnesses,  records,  and  testi- 
mony; to  prosecute  violators  of  the  law. 
In  short,  it  would  be  vested  with  all  the 
necessary  powers  to  administer  and  en- 
force the  law. 

Under  this  bill,  responsibilities  now 
scattered  between  several  agencies  and 

officials  would  be  united  in  one  agency 

the  Federal  Election  Commission.  Cam- 
paign disclosure  reports,  now  are  scat- 
tered between  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  none  of  which 
have  enforcement  powers.  Under  this 
legislation,  all  reports  would  go  to  the 
Commission  and  it  would  have  the  power 
to  enforce  the  law.  It  would  have  an  en- 
hanced power  to  punish  violators  who 
now  receive  only  a  slap  on  the  wrist,  if 
any  penalty  at  all.  Violations  of  dis- 
closure laws  are  at  present  punishable  by 
penalties  of  only  $1,000  per  count  and/or 
1  year  in  jail.  This  legislation  would  in- 
crease penalties  to  $25,000  and/or  5  years 
imprisonment  per  count. 

Second,  the  bill  would  set  up  a  Federal 
election  campaign  fund,  which  would 
make  disbursements  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  candidates  for 
Federal  office. 

Though  the  idea  of  public  financing 
for  political  campaigns  may  seem  novel 
and  even  visionary  to  some,  it  is  neither; 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  proposed 
public  financing  as  early  as  1907. 

But  though  debate  about  the  idea  has 
gone  on  for  years,  it  always  foundered 
on  two  questions 

First,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  fairly 
distributing  public  funds.  In  a  nation 
without  constitutionally  established  po- 
litical parties,  how  shall  we  decide  which 
parties  and  which  candidates  are  eligi- 
ble for  public  campaign  assistance — and 
how  much  shall  they  get? 

Second,  there  is  the  question  of  volun- 
tary participation:  Would  not  a  system 
of  public  financing  stifle  the  impulse  of 
private  citizens  to  participate  in  the  po- 
litical process  by  contributing  to  candi- 
dates of  their  choice? 

Serious  questions  like  these  are  not 
easily  laid  to  rest;  they  merit  serious  de- 
bate. But  the  difficulty  of  finding  perfect 
answers  certainly  is  no  reason  for  cling- 
ing to  our  present  abuse-ridden  system. 
We  believe  that  our  bill,  though  the  an- 
swers it  offers  may  not  be  perfect,  pro- 
vides a  generally  fair  and  workable  sys- 
tem of  public  financing — and  one  which 
will  permit  private  citizens  to  support 
their  candidates  with  their  contributions 
as  well  as  their  work  and  their  votes. 

Disbursements  from  the  election  cam- 
paign fund  to  candidates  would  be  ap- 
portioned this  way : 

A  campaign  organization  or  candidate 
could  qualify  for  assistance  as  either 
"major"  or  "minor",  under  definitions 
established  in  the  bill. 

It  would  be  defined  as  "major"  or 
"minor" — and  would  receive  assistance 
accordingly— either  by  demonstrating 
past  electoral  potency  through  recent 
voting  statistics  or  present  public  ap- 
peal through  signed  voter  petitions. 
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A  major  party  nominee  for  President 
could  receive  from  the  fimd  up  to  5 
cents  for  every  voting  age  citizen  of  the 
United  States— one-third  of  the  maxi- 
mum he  would  be  allowed  to  spend. 

A  major  party  candidate  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  could 
receive  from  the  fund  up  to  one-third  of 
the  total  amount  this  law  will  allow  him 
to  spend. 

A  minor  party  candidate  or  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  could  receive  dis- 
bursements from  the  fund  according  to 
a  formula  based  on  previous  voter  per- 
formance or  on  current  strength  as 
demonstrated  by  voter  petitions. 

The  Commission,  in  administering  the 
fund,  would  require  from  all  candidates, 
committees,  and  parties,  reports  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  for  all 
Federal  campaigns. 

Third,  the  bill  would  establish  strict 
and  enforceable  limits  on  campaign 
spending  in  Federal  elections — limits 
that  apply  to  all  candidates. 

In  campaigns  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  the  basic  requirement  would 
be  that  candidates  could  spend  no  more 
than  15  cents  per  voting-age  citizen  in 
each  State. 

In  general  elections.  Presidential  can- 
didates would  be  limited  to  15  cents  per 
voting  age  citizen  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  same  amount  granted  bv  the 
existing  checkoff  law  to  Presidential 
candidates. 

Candidates  In  general  elections  for  the 
Senate  would  be  allowed  to  spend  the 
greater  of  two  sums — either  20  cents  for 
each  voting  age  citizen  in  his  State,  or 
$175,000. 

Spending  by  candidates  for  the  House 
in  general  elections  would  be  limited  by 
a  similar  formula:  the  greater  of  two 
sums — 25  cents  per  voting  age  citizen  in 
the  district,  or  $90,000.  In  the  case  of 
States  having  only  one  congressional 
district,  a  candidate  would  be  allowed  up 
to  $175,000. 

In  any  primary,  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  or  the  House  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  limits  as  in  general  elections — 
and  In  runoff  primaries,  to  half  that 
amount. 

Under  this  bill,  the  limitation  on  per- 
sonal investment  by  a  candidate  in  his 
own  campaign  would  remain  the  same  as 
under  the  existing  law:  $50,000  for 
Presidential  candidates,  $35,000  for  sena- 
torial candidates,  and  $25,000  for  House 
candidates. 

All  disclosures  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  any  candidate  would 
be  made,  under  the  law,  through  a  single 
central  campaign  committee.  This  would 
discourage  abuses  by  lodging  responsi- 
bility for  full  disclosure  in  one  person 
rather  than  scattering  that  responsibil- 
ity as  it  now  Is  scattered. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  set  limits  on 
contributions  from  all  donors. 

The  basic  requirement  is  that  no  per- 
son or  group  shall  contribute,  and  no 
candidate  shall  receive,  a  donation  total- 
ing more  than  $3,000. 

No  candidate  could  collect,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, more  money  than  the  maximum 
he  would  be  allowed  by  the  law  to  spend 
In  his  campaign.  Any  funds  collected  in 
excess  of  the  maximum — and  any  anon- 
ymous donation  over  $25  or  apparently 


illegal  contribution  shall  be  turned  over 
to  the  Federal  Elections  Commission  for 
incorporation  into  the  Federal  election 
fund. 

The  only  exception  to  the  $3,000  limit 
on  individual  gifts  would  be  the  respec- 
tive Congressional  Campaign  Commit- 
tees, since  donations  to  them  would  be 
directed  not  to  individuals,  but  to  all  the 
candidates  of  a  party.  "Earmarking"  of 
gifts  to  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittees for  particular  candidates  would 
be  prohibited. 

Finally,  cash  contributions  of  more 
than  $25  to  any  candidate  would  be 
strictly  prohibited. 

These  are  highhghts  of  a  bUl  that  is 
complex  and  detailed.  But  I  hope  I  have 
made  clear  that  this  bill  offers  a  truly 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  various 
problems  of  campaign  finance.  It  is  not 
merely  another  high-minded,  imwork- 
able  scheme;  it  is  a  practical,  workable 
effective  way  to  end  campaign  abuses  and 
supply  badly  needed  campaign  fimds. 

Recently  the  President — whose  zeal  for 
campaign  reform  had  not  previously  been 
widely  known— declared  himself  in  favor 
of  reform.  He  announced  that  he  would 
favor  a  high-level  commission  which 
would  study  and  recommend  legislation 
after  months  of  deliberation. 

Certainly  we  should  commend  the 
President  for  his  concern,  and  not  spec- 
ulate upon  the  motive  for  it.  I  can  only 
say  I  wish  that  the  President's  support 
had  come  before  the  1972  election— 
and  that  I  wish  the  President's  hospital- 
ity to  ideas  from  high-level  commissions 
in  the  past  had  been  somewhat  warmer. 

I  submit  that  what  we  need  Is  not 
more  lengthy  deliberation,  but  the 
cleansing  therapy  of  action— action  by 
Congress  now. 

It  is  time  for  lis  in  the  Congress  to 
show  our  own  power  and  initiative. 

The  legislation  we  are  proposing.  If 
It  I<?  enacted,  will  have  four  major 
benefits: 

It  will  end  skyrocketing  spending  for 
Federal  campaigns. 

It  will  make  it  financially  possible  for 
all  candidates,  regardless  of  their  wealth, 
to  sustain  their  campaigns — without 
having  to  choose  between  bankruptcy 
on  one  hand  and  dependence  on  large, 
corrupting  donations  on  the  other. 

It  will  bring  order  to  the  chaos  of 
campaign  law  enforcement. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  it  will 
restore,  in  some  measure,  the  confidence 
of  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  good  faith 
and  Integrity  of  the  system  under  which 
they  live,  and  in  the  public  servants  who 
are  its  trustees  and  stewards. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  average  about  $25  million 
annually  or  about  10  cents  per  person  In 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  integrity  of  our  hallowed 
but  tarnished  system  of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  factsheet  and  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
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fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
3. 1954 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Election 
Finance  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  1.  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  title  Is  amended  to  read: 
"TITLE  m— FEDERAL  ELECTION 

CAMPAIGNS  ANDFUiroS" 

(b)  Section  301  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  "candidate"  means  an  Individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  official  la 
elected,  and,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  seek  nomi- 
nation for  election,  or  election,  If  he  has  (1) 
taken  the  action  necessary  under  the  law  of 
a  State  to  qualify  himself  for  nomination  tar 
election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office,  or  (2) 
received  contributions  or  made  expenditures, 
or  has  given  his  consent  for  any  other  person 
to  receive  contributions  or  make  expendi- 
tures, with  a  view  toward  bringing  about  his 
nomination  for  election,  or  election  to  such 
office,  or  (3)  has  knowledge  or  Information 
that  any  other  person  or  political  committee 
has  received  contributions  or  made  expendi- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  hla 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
an  office  and  has  not  notified  that  person  or 
political  committee  In  writing  to  cease  re- 
ceiving such  contributions  or  making  such 
expenditures;'" 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  to  read: 

(d)  "'political  committee"  means: 

( 1 )  any  committee,  club,  association,  or 
other  group  of  Individuals  organized  for  the 
purpose  of,  or  engaged  In.  promoting  or 
derogating  the  election  of  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office; 

(2 1  any  national  committee,  association,  or 
organization  of  a  political  party,  a  State  af- 
filiate or  subsidiary  of  a  national  political 
party,  and  a  duly  organized  State  central 
committee  of  a  political  party; 

(3)  any  county,  city  or  local  committee  of 
a  political  party  which  collects,  receives,  or 
expends  825,000  or  more  In  a  calendar  year, 
any  portion  of  which  Is  directly  or  Indirectly 
allocable  to  an  election  for  Federal  office: 

(4)  any  committee,  association,  or  other 
organization  which  solicits,  collects,  or  trans- 
mits contributions  as  an  agent  for  either  the 
donor,  a  candidate,  or  a  pKtUtlcal  committee 
as  otherwise  defined  In  this  subsection; 

(5)  any  committee,  association,  political 
fund,  or  other  organization  sponsored  by  or 
affiliated  with  a  corporation  or  labor  organi- 
zation that  Is  engaged  in  permissible  ac- 
tivities under  sections  610  and  611  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code:   but 

(6)  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  mean- 
ings of  "poHtlcal  committee."  the  term  shall 
not  be  construed  to  Include  any  organiza- 
tion which  maintains  tax-exempt  status  un- 
der section  50Ua)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (title  26  of  United  States  Code) 
and  Is  described  In  section  501(c)(3)  of 
such  Code. 

(3)   Subsection   (e)   Is  amended  to  read: 

(e)  "contribution"  means — 

(1)  a  gift,  subscription  (including  any 
assessment,  fee,  or  membership  dues) .  loan, 
advance,  or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  financing, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  the  election  campaign 
of  a  candidate  or  any  operations  of  a  politi- 
cal committee,  or  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  election  of  delegates  to  a  con- 
stitutional convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  a    contract,    promise,    or    agreement. 


whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
a  contribution  for  any  such  purpose; 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees; 

(4)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other 
than  a  candidate  or  political  committee,  of 
compensation  for  the  personal  services  of 
another  person  which  are  rendered  to  such 
candidate  or  committee  without  charge  for 
any  such  purpose; 

(5)  goods,  advertising,  or  services  fur- 
nished to  a  candidate's  campaign  without 
charge,  or  at  a  rate  which  Is  less  than  the 
rate  normally  charged  for  such  services; 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, the  term  "contributions"  shall  not  be 
construed  to  include — 

(A)  personal  services  provided  without 
compensation  by  Individuals  volunteering  a 
portion  of  all  of  their  time  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate   or   political   committee. 

(B)  communications  by  any  organization, 
excluding  a  political  party  solely  to  its  mem- 
bers and  their  families  on  any  subject, 

(C)  communications  (Including  advertise- 
ments) to  any  person  on  any  subject  by  any 
organization  which  Is  organized  solely  as  an 
Issue-orlented  organization,  which  commu- 
nications neither  endorse  nor  oppose  any 
candidate  for  congressional  office,  and 

(D)  normal  billing  credit  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  thirty  days. 

(4)  Subsection  (f)  Is  amended  to  read: 

(f)  '"expenditure"  means — 

(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
financing,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  election 
campaign  of  a  candidate  or  any  operations 
of  a  political  committee,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditure,  and 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees; 

(5)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  to  read: 

(g)  '"Conunlsslon"  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission. 

(6)  Subsections  (J),  (k),  (l).and  (m)  are 
added  as  follows: 

(k)  '"Major  party""  means  either — 

(1)  a  political  party  whose  candidate,  or 
a  candidate  not  affiliated  with  a  political 
party,  who  received  at  least  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  In  the 
last  preceding  general  election  for  the  same 
office  or.  alternatively  In  the  case  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative In  the  most  recent  gubernatorial 
general  election  In  the  State  In  which  he 
seeks  election. 

(2)  a  candidate,  whether  or  not  affiliated 
with  a  political  party,  who  flies  with  the 
Commission  nominating  petitions  bearing 
valid  eligible  voter  signatures  aggregating 
at  least  8  per  centum  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  the  district  or  State  or.  In  the  case 
of  the  offices  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  at  least  8 
per  centum  of  the  voting  age  population  of 
at  least  one-half  of  the  States. 

(1 )  '"Minor  party""  means  either — 

(1)  a  political  party  whose  candidate,  or 
a  candidate  not  affiliated  with  a  political 
party  who.  received  at  least  10  per  centum 
but  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  for 
the  same  office  In  the  last  preceding  general 
election  or.  alternatively  In  the  case  of  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator or  Representative,  in  the  last  preceding 
gubernatorial  general  election  held  In  that 
State  or  District. 

(2)  a  candidate  for  Senator,  Representa- 
tive. Delegate,  or  Commissioner,  whether  or 
not  affiliated  with  a  political  party,  who  files 
with  the  Commission  petitions  bearing  valid 


eligible  voter  signatures  of  at  least  4  per 
centum  of  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
district  or  State,  or  a  candidate  for  President 
or  Vice  President,  who  submits  petition* 
bearing  valid  eligible  voter  signatures  of — 

(A)  at  least  5  per  centum  of  the  voting 
age  population  of  at  least  one-half  of  the 
States;  or 

(B)  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  voting 
age  papulation  of  at  least  one-third  of  the 
States;  or 

(C)  at  least  15  per  centum  of  the  voting 
age  population  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
States. 

(m)  "'voting  age  population"  means  resi- 
dent population,  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  during  the  first 
week  of  January  1974,  and  every  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  certify 
to  the  Commission  and  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  an  estimate  of  the  voting  age 
population  of  each  State  and  congressional 
district  for  the  last  calendar  year  ending  be- 
fore the  date  of  certification. 

(c)  Sections  302,  303,  304.  305.  306,  307. 
308.  309,  310  and  311  are  renumbered  as  sec- 
tions 310,  311.  312,  313,  314.  315.  316.  317,  318 
and  319  respectively,  and  new  sections  302, 
303,  304,  305,  306,  307,  308,  and  309  and  cap- 
tions are  added  as  follows : 

ESTABLISHJiENT  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established, 
as  an  independent  eetabllshment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Of  the  United  States,  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, which  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members  consisting  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  six  appointive 
members.  IVo  of  such  appointive  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President;  two  of 
such  appointive  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  two  of  such  appointive  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  Of  the  members  (other 
than  the  Comptroller  General)  who  first 
take  office — 

(1)  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years, 

(2 )  one  for  a  term  of  four  years, 

(3)  one  for  a  term  of  six  years, 

(4)  one  for  a  term  of  eight  years, 

( 5 )  one  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  and 

(6)  one  for  a  term  of  twelve  years, 

as  designated  by  the  Comptroller  General  at 
the  time  such  members  take  office;  but  their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
twelve  years  each,  except  that  a  person 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member 
whom  he  succeeds.  No  appointive  member  of 
the  Board  may  be  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government.  No  more  than  three  appointive 
members  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
The  appointive  members  shall  take  office 
on  January   1.   1974. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
elect  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  their  members  to  serve  for  terms  of 
two  years  each. 

The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on  be- 
half of  the  Commission  for  Its  operations  and 
shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  Its  functions.  The  Vice 
Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  In  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Chairman  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  office.  A  vacancy  In 
the  Commission  shall  not  Impair  the  right 
of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise  Ita 
powers.  Five  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  appoint  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  competitive  service, 
to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission. 
The  Executive  Director  shall  supervise  the 
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administrative  operations  of  the  Commission 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  delegated  or  assigned  to  him  from  time  to 
time  by  regulations  or  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  may  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  appoint  a  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  attorneys  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service  and  may.  In  connection  with  any 
particular  investigation  or  proceeding,  ap- 
point special  counsel,  whose  compensation 
he  may  fix  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  such  title. 

(e)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  of  its  powers 
at  any  other  place  and,  during  election  cam- 
paigns, establish  field  operations  as  It  deems 
appropriate. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
monthly  during  any  calendar  year  In  which 
there  is  a  Federal  Election  and  at  least  quar- 
terly In  non-election  years. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(h)  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  the 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  its  activities  and 
operations  during  that  fiscal  year,  Including 
the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all  indi- 
viduals employed  by  it,  and  the  monevs  It  has 
disbursed,  and  may  make  such  additional  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
on  the  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  additional  leg- 
islation, as  It  deems  desirable. 

(1)  All  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
August  2.  1939,  as  amended  (the  Hatch  Act), 
notwithstanding  any  exemption  contained  in 
such  section. 

(J)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  un- 
der this  title,  the  Commission  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable,  avail  Itself  of  the 
assistance.  Including  personnel  and  facilities, 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office.  "The  Comp- 
troller General  is  authorized  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  such  personnel,  facil- 
ities, and  other  assUtance,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quest. 

(k)  The  members  of  the  Commission, 
other  than  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman, 
while  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mission, shall  receive  compensation  in 
amount  one  and  one  half  times  the  maximum 
amount  payable  dally  to  experts  and  con- 
sultants under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

(1)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  budget  estimate  or  request  as  othenu'lse 
provided  by  law,  it  shall  concurrently  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  that  estimate  or  request  to 
the  Congress. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  It  shall  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Congress.  No  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have  au- 
thority to  require  the  Commission  to  submit 
Its  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation,  to  anv 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for 
approval,  comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  testi- 
mony,  or  comments   to   the   Congress. 

(m)  "The  Commission  shall  have  power 

(1)  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
any  person  to  submit  in  writing  such  re- 
ports and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe:  such  submission  shall 
be  made  within  such  reasonable  period  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission 
may  determine  and  no  person  shall  be  sub- 


ject to  civil  liability  to  any  person  (other 
than  the  Commission  or  the  United  States) 
for  disclosing  any  Information  required  by 
the  Commission; 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpoena  issued  by 
Its  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  all  documentarv  evidence 
relating  to  the  execution  of  its  duties; 

(4)  in  any  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and.  in  such  Instances,  to  compel 
testimony  and  the  production  of  evidence 
in  the  same  manner  as  authorized  under 
paragraph    (3)    of  this  subsection; 

(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mUeage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  and  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(b) ) ; 

(7)  to  Institute,  prosecute,  defend,  or  ap- 
peal, in  the  name  of  the  Commission  and 
through  its  ovm  legal  representatives,  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  deemed  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  which  Jurisdiction  over  the  per- 
son or  subject  matter  of  such  proceeding 
may  be  lawfully  obtained  and  any  such 
court  shall,  upon  a  proper  showing  and 
without  bond,  grant  any  appropriate  relief, 
including  a  permanent  or  temporary  In- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  appro- 
priate order,  and  may  punish  any  refusal 
or  failure  to  obey  such  order,  or  any  non- 
compliance with  any  subpoena  or  order  of 
the  Commission,  as  a  contempt; 

(8)  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quire the  keeping  of  books  and  records, 
and  conduct  such  e;<amlnatlons  and  In- 
vestigations as  It  shall  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  and  duties  im- 
posed by  this  title. 

(9)  to  delegate  any  of  its  functions  or 
powers,  other  than  the  power  to  Issue  sub- 
poenas, to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission. 

(n)  Except  as  otherwise  herein  provided 
all  laws  relating  generally  to  the  administra- 
tion of  departments  and  establishments  and 
employees  of  the  Government  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  the  Commission, 

(o)  Until  the  appointment  and  qualifica- 
tion of  all  the  members  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  its  General  Counsel  and 
until  the  transfer  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section, the  Comptroller  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  continue  to 
carry  out  their  responsibUltles  under  title  I 
and  title  ni  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  as  such  titles  existed  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Upon  the  appointment  of  all  the  membera 
of  the  Commission  and  Its  General  Counsel, 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  meet  with  the  Commission 
and  arrange  for  the  transfer,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  all  such  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Counsel  are  appointed,  of 
all  records,  documents,  memorandums,  and 
other  papers  associated  with  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  under  title  I  and  title 
in  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971. 

FEDERAL    ELECTION    CAMPAIGN    rCTND 

Sec.  303(a).  There  is  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  & 
special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Fund  which  shall  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  dla- 
bursement  to  candidates  for  Federal  offices  In 
general  election  campaigns  by  the  Federal 
Election   Commission    and   shall   consist   ol 


such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  to  It 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  and  such  fur- 
ther amounts  as  may  be  transferred  to  It  by 
candidates  for  Federal  office. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
into  the  Fund  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  $40,000,000  In  Fiscal  1974  and 
In  subsequent  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

DETERMINATION  Or  AMOUNTS  THANSTERABLE 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  amount  which  may  be 
paid  out  of  the  Fund  under  section  306  to  the 
account  of  a  major  party  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  Federal  office  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  expenditure  celling  applicable 
to  such  office  under  section  308  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  maximum  amount  which  may  be 
paid  out  of  the  Fund  to  the  account  of  a 
minor  party  candidate  shall  be  the  greater 
of — 

(1)  that  sum  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  maximum  amount  allowable  to  a 
major  party  candidate  computed  under  sub- 
section (a)  as  the  number  of  popular  votes 
received  by  the  candlt'ate  of  sjch  minor  party 
or  by  that  candidate  not  affiliated  with  a 
party  In  the  last  preceding  election  for  that 
office  bears  to  the  average  number  of  popu- 
lar votes  received  by  all  major  party  candi- 
dates for  that  office  In  that  election;  or 

(2)  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  allow- 
able to  a  major  party  candidate  computed 
under  subsection  (a) . 

(e)(1)  A  minor  party  candidate  who  re- 
celvea  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  toial 
voles  cast  for  all  candlciates  for  election  to 
the  office  sought  may  have  additional 
amounts  transferred  out  of  the  Fund  for 
campaign  expenses  incurred  by  him  In  con- 
nection with  his  campaign.  The  total  amount 
of  such  additional  transfers  may  not  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  amount  to  which 
he  was  entitled  as  a  minor  party  candidate 
and  the  amount  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  had  he  been  a  major  party  candi- 
date, reduced  by  the  amount.  If  any!  of  con- 
tributions he  received  which  is  In  excess  of 
the  amount  of  contributions  he  could  have 
received  as  a  majcr  party  candidate. 

(2)  A  candidate  who  does  not  qualify  as 
a  major  party  candidate  or  as  a  minor  party 
candidate,  but  who  receives  10  per  centum  or 
more  (but  less  than  25  per  centum)  of  the 
total  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  for  the 
election  to  the  office  sought  may  have 
amounts  transferred  out  of  the  Fund  to  hla 
account  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  had 
he  been  a  minor  party  candidate.  If  such 
a  candidate  receives  25  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  total  votes  so  cast,  he  mav  have 
amounts  transferred  out  of  the  Fund  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  had  he  been  con- 
sidered a  major  party  candidate. 

The  total  amount  of  such  transfers  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount.  If  any.  of  con- 
tributions he  received  which  Is  In  excess 
of  the  amount  of  contributions  he  could 
have  received  as  a  major  or  minor  party  can- 
didate, as  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  No  amount  shall  be  transferred  under 
this  subsection  to  the  account  of  any  can- 
didate In  excess  of  the  amount  by  which 
that  candidate's  outstanding  campaign  dects 
exceed  the  campaign  funds  available  to  that 
candidate  other  than  unaer  this  subsection. 

(f)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  — 

(A)  The  term  "price  Index"  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (all  items — United  States  city 
average)  compUed  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

(B)  The  term  "base  period"  means  the 
calendar  year  1974. 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year 
(commencing  In  1976)  as  there  becomes 
available  necessary  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  the  per  centum  difference  the  price 
Index  for  the  twelve  months  preceding  the 
beginning  of  such  calendar  year  and  the 
price  index  for  the  base  period.  Each  amount 
determined  under  this  section  shall  be  In- 
creased by  one-half  of  such  per  centum 
difference.  Each  amount  so  Increased  shall 
be  the  amount  In  effect  for  such  calendar 
year. 

(g)  The  amount  determined  to  be  trans- 
ferable to  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  shall 
be  reduced  by  any  amount  by  which  the 
total  amount  of  money  and  resources  re- 
ported by  him  In  accordance  with  section 
305(a)(4)  exceeds  6623  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  limitation  on  campaign 
expenditures  applicable  to  a  candidate  for 
that  office  under  this  Section  308  of  title. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  which  Is  transferable  from  the  fund 
for  any  candidate  who  seeks  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  a  district 
which  has  been  established  or  whose  bound- 
aries have  been  altered  since  the  next  pre- 
ceding general  election  for  such  office,  the 
calculation  of  such  amount  shall  be  based 
upon  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  next 
preceding  general  election  for  such  office  by 
voters  residing  within  the  area  encompassed 
by  the  new  or  altered  district. 

APPLICATION    FOR    ADVANCES    OF    FtlNDS 

Sec.  305(a).  In  order  to  receive  amounts 
from  the  Fund,  a  candidate  shall — 

( 1)  file  with  the  Commission,  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  sis  it  shall  require  a 
sworn  statement  In  which  he  agrees  to  main- 
tain and  make  available  to  the  Commission 
such  records,  books,  and  other  information 
as   it   may   require. 

(2)  furnish  the  Commission  a  security  de- 
posit In  an  amount  equal  to  one-flfth  of 
the  amount  which  he  Is  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Fund  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion for  which  he  requests  assistance  (but  in 
no  event  to  be  less  than  $3,000). 

(3)  furnish  the  Commission  with  evidence 
satisfactory  to  It  that  he  has  qualified  under 
applicable  laws  for  election  to  the  office 
which  he  seeks: 

(4)  furnish  the  Commission  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  all  campaign  expenditures  made 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  statement,  all  con- 
tributions receive  1  and  the  total  amount  of 
money  and  value  of  other  resources  remain- 
ing available  for  campaign  usage.  The  state- 
ment shall  include  the  Information  required 
under  Section  310. 

The  statement  shall  also  list  each  amount 
of  the  personal  resources  of  the  candidate 
which  have  been  used  for  campaign  expendi- 
tures or  which  remain  available  for  campaign 
expenditures,  the  date  such  amount  was 
made  available  and  the  source  of  the  amount; 
and 

(5)  furnish  a  separate  statement  showing 
the  source  of  anv  additional  amounts  which 
may  have  been  obtained  to  post  the  security 
deposit  reqxilred  under  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  promptly  notify 
any  candidate  who  applies  for  assistance 
from  the  Fund  whether  he  Is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive transfers  from  the  F^ind.  together  with 
a  verification  of  the  total  amount  to  which 
he  Is  entitled. 

PAYMTNTS    FROM    THE    FTTND 

Sec.  306(a).  Upon  application  made  by  a 
qualified  candidate,  the  Commission  shall 
transfer  to  the  central  depository  bank  ac- 
count designated  by  the  candidate,  the 
amount  to  which  he  Is  entitled  from  the 
Fund  for  payment  of  his  campaign  expenses. 
The  amount  to  which  a  candidate  Is  en- 
titled shall  be  transferred  In  approximately 
equal  installments  paid  not  less  frequently 
than  monthly  during  the  period  beglruilng 
on  the  date  the  candidate  Is  notified  of  his 
eligibility  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
election.    Amounts    determined    under    sec- 


tion 304(e)  shall  be  transferred  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Commission  may,  upon  demon- 
stration of  reasonable  need  by  the  candi- 
date under  procedures  prescribed  by  It  make 
transfers  to  the  candidate  from  the  Fund  In 
unequal  amounts  as  requested  by  the  can- 
didate. 

(c)  Prior  to  receipt  of  the  second,  and 
any  subsequent  transfers  from  the  Fund  to 
the  candidate's  account,  the  candidate  shall 
furnish  the  Commission  with  a  report  of  all 
contributions  received,  all  amounts  made 
available  from  the  candidate's  personal  re- 
sources to  the  campaign,  and  all  expendi- 
tures made  since  the  last  report  In  the  form 
required  under  section  305(a)  (4) 

(d)  If,  on  the  date  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  congressional  office  becomes  eligible 
for  transfers  from  the  Fund,  no  other  can- 
didate has  qualified  for  that  Office  under  ap- 
plicable law,  the  eligible  candidate  shall  re- 
ceive no  more  than  (1)  one-third  of  the 
amoimt  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled or  (2)  the  amount  of  $80,000.  If,  at 
any  subsequent  time  prior  to  tbe  dea^Ulne 
for  filing,  another  person  qualifies  under 
applicable  law  to  oppose  him,  then  the  Com- 
mission shall  transfer.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  amount  to 
which  the  eligible  candidate  is  entitled.  No 
candidate  who  receives  amounts  under  this 
title,  nor  anyone  acting  on  his  behalf,  shall 
procure  the  candidacy  of  another  as  an  op- 
ponent. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Commission  determines 
that  amounts  remaining  In,  or  available  to, 
the  Fund  will  be,  or  may  be  expected  to  be. 
Inadequate  to  meet  obligations  arising  un- 
der this  section.  It  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Congress  of  Its  determina- 
tion, together  with  a  recommendation  con- 
cerning the  amount  which  must  be  added 
to  the  Fund  in  order  to  meet  fully  such  ob- 
ligations during  the  current  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  notify  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
each  candidate  currently  entitled  to  receive 
transfers  from  the  Fund  that  the  amount 
which  Is  available  to  him  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  may  be  reduced. 

(f)  Whenever  the  Commission  makes  a  de- 
termination under  subsection  (e).  it  shall 
reduce  the  amount  available  for  transfer  to 
the  account  of  each  candidate  by  a  per- 
centage equal  to  the  percentage  obtained  by 
dividing  (1)  the  total  amount  to  which  all 
qualified  candidates  who  have  made  appli- 
cation at  the  time  of  such  determination  to 
receive  amounts  from  the  Fund  are  entitled 
(less  any  amounts  already  transferred  at 
such  time  to  such  candidates)  Into  (2)  the 
amount  remaining  In  the  Fund  at  the  time 
of  such  determination.  If  additional  quali- 
fied candidates  make  application  thereafter, 
the  Commission  shall  make  such  further 
reductions  in  amounts  transferable  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  The  Commission  shall  notify  such 
candidates  by  registered  mall  of  the  reduced 
amounts  available  to  them.  If,  as  a  result  of 
a  reduction  under  this  subsection  In  the 
amount  available  to  any  candidate,  trans- 
fers have  been  made  from  the  F^ind  to  the 
candidate's  account  in  excess  of  the  amount 
to  which  he  Is  entitled,  such  candidate  shall 
be  liable  for  repayment  to  the  Fund  of  the 
excess  under  such  procedures  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

PAYMENTS    FROM    CANDIDATES'    ACCOUNTS 

Sec  307.  (a)  All  payments  received  from 
the  Fund,  and  all  personal  resources  of  the 
candidate  to  be  used  for  campaign  expendi- 
tures shall  be  deposited  in  the  candidate's 
central  campaign  account.  Other  receipts 
and  contributions  may  be  deposited  either 
in  the  central  depository  account  or  in  a 
secondary  depository  account  as  provided  for 
in  Section  310.  Each  deposit  made  in  an  ac- 


count shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
In  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
containing  such  Information  about  the  funds 
being  deposited  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe. 

The  statement  shall  be  verified  as  to  the 
amounts  deposited  by  the  depository  and 
then  transmitted  to  the  Commission  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  deposit  Is  made.  The 
depository  shall  furnish  to  the  Commission 
at  least  every  fourteen  days  a  statement  of 
all  withdrawals  made  from  the  account, 

(b)  No  person  authorized  to  make  with- 
drawals from  the  candidate  campaign  ac- 
count shall  pay  any  amount  out  of  that  ac- 
count for  goods  or  services  furnished,  other 
than  staff  salaries,  except  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  invoice  submitted  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  payment  Is  to  be  made.  The  In- 
voice shall  describe  the  goods  or  services  fur- 
nished to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate, 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
executed  by  that  person  certifying  that  the 
charges  are  not  In  excess  of  amounts  usually 
charged  by  him  for  similar  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  containing  such  other  Information 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Commission.  Such 
Invoices  and  statements  shall  be  preserved 
by  the  candidate  and  made  available  for  rea- 
sonable Inspection  by  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Amounts  rMelved  by  a  candidate  from 
the  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Fund  may 
be  retained  for  the  liquidation  of  all  obliga- 
tions Incurred  during  the  campaign  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  election;  and  all  obligations  having 
been  liquidated,  that  portion  of  any  unex- 
pended balance  remaining  In  the  candidate's 
accounts  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  unexpended  balance  as  the  total  amount 
received  from  the  Fund  bears  to  the  total  of 
all  deposits  made  Into  the  candidate's  ac- 
counts shall  promptly  be  repaid  to  the  Fund. 

LXBCITATIONS    ON    CAMPAIGN    EXPENDITtrRES 

Sec.  308(a).  The  maximum  amount  ex- 
pendable by  a  candidate  In  any  general  elec- 
tion for  the  Office  of  President  shall  be  IS 
cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  population 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  maximum  amount  expendable  in 
any  State  by  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
the  Office  of  President  shall  be  15  cents  multi- 
plied by  tbe  voting  age  population  of  the 
State,  or  $175,000.  whichever  Is  greater.  The 
Commission  shall  prescribe  regulations  un- 
der which  any  expendlttires  by  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  the  Office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  for  use  in  two  or  more 
States  shall  be  authorized  to  such  a  candi- 
date's expenditure  limitation  In  each  such 
State,  based  on  the  number  of  persons  in 
such  State  who  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  reached  by  such  expenditure. 

(c)  The  maximum  amount  expendable 
by  a  candidate  for  the  Office  of  United  States 
Senate  in  any  general  or  special  election  shall 
be  the  greater  of — 

(1)  20  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  from  which  he  seeks 
election;  or 

(2)  $175,000. 

(d)  The  maximum  amount  expendable  by 
a  candidate  for  the  Office  of  Representative, 
Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner  In  any 
general  or  special  election  shall  be  the  greater 
of— 

(1)  25  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  district;  or 

(2)  $90,000  In  the  case  of  a  district  In  a 
State  having  more  than  one  district:  or 

(3)  $175,000  In  the  case  of  a  district  com- 
prising an  entire  State. 

(e)  The  maximum  amoimt  expendable 
by  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  the  Office 
of  United  States  Senator,  Representative. 
Delegate,  or  Resident  Commissioner  In  any 
primary  election  shall  be — 

(1)  In  the  first  primary,  the  amount  ex- 
pendable by  a  candidate  for  that  office  In  tbe 
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general   election   under   subsections    (c)    or 
(d). 

(2)  In  any  runoff  primary,  one-half  of 
the  amount  expendable  by  a  candidate  for 
that  office  in  the  general  election. 

(f)  Each  amount  determined  under  this 
section  shall  be  Increased  by  one-half  of 
the  per  centum  difference  between  the  price 
index  for  the  preceding  twelve  months  and 
the  price-Index  for  the  base  period  as  deter- 
mined tinder  section  304(f),  of  this  title. 

(g)  No  amount  In  excess  of  30  per  centum 
of  the  maximum  amoimt  expendable  for  a 
particular  general  election  campaign  shall 
be  payable  as  salary,  or  reimbursement  of 
personal  expenses,  to  all  persons  employed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  that  candidate  for  pur- 
poses of  that  campaign. 

(h)  Amounts  expended  unilaterally  and 
Independently  by  any  person  in  support  of 
any  candidate,  and  not  at  the  request  or  sug- 
gestion of  the  candidate,  his  agents,  or  politi- 
cal committees  operating  in  his  behalf,  nor 
In  cooperation  with  them,  shall  not  be  count- 
ed as  contributions  to  or  expenditures  by  the 
candidate.  No  person  to  whom  this  subsec- 
tion is  applicable  shall  expend  more  than 
$3,000  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  any 
election  for  Federal  office. 

(i)  Amounts  contributed  to  and  expended 
by  any  candidate  for  delegate  to  a  national 
nominating  convention  or  a  state  conven- 
tion or  caucus  which  select  delegates  to  a 
national  nominating  convention  shall  not 
be  counted  as  contributions  to  or  expendi- 
tures by  a  candidate  for  his  party's  Presi- 
dential nomination  to  whom  the  prospective 
delegate  Is  pledged,  bound  or  otherwise  com- 
mitted unless  the  amounts  contributed  to  or 
expended  by  the  prospective  delegate  are 
made  by  or  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of 
the  candidate,  his  agents,  or  political  com- 
mittees operating  In  his  behalf,  or  In  co- 
operation with  them. 

(J)  Contributions  exceeding  the  limits  set 
In  section  309(a)  (2)  of  this  title  may  be  re- 
ceived, and  expenditures  exceeding  the  lim- 
its set  by  this  section  may  be  made,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  repaying  contributions  made 
In  the  form  of  loans. 

(k)  Contributions  to  and  expenditures  by 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  to  or  for  (as  the  case  may  be) 
the  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  with  whom  he  Is  run- 
ning. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    CAMPAIGN    CONTRIBtmONS 

Sec  309.  (a)  No  candidate  for  nomination 
for,  or  election  to.  Federal  office  shall: 

(1)  receive  contributions  from  any  person 
In  connection  with  his  primary  election 
campaign  or  his  general  election  campaign, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  $3,000. 

(2)  receive  contributions  from  all  donors 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  the  maximum 
amount  expendable  by  a  candidate  for  nom- 
ination for,  or  election  to,  that  office  under 
section  308,  le.ss  the  amounts  received  by 
him  from  the  fund. 

(b)  No  person  shall  make  contributions  to 
any  candidate  which,  In  the  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed the  limitations  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  a  candidate,  his 
agent  or  political  committees  shall  receive 
either  an  anonymous  contribution  In  ex- 
cess of  $25,  a  contribution  in  vlolatoln  of 
this  section,  or  a  contribution  which.  In  con- 
Junction  with  other  contributions  received 
exceeds  the  maximum  amount  of  contribu- 
tions that  candidate  is  permitted  to  re- 
ceive under  this  section  and  section  308  (])  of 
this  title,  such  contribution  or  excess  por- 
tion thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  covering  Into  the  fund. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  contribu- 
tions made  to  a  candidate  for  nomination 
for,  or  election  to,  the  Senate  or  the  House 


of  Representatives  by  an  official  Congres- 
sional campaign  committee  of  a  political 
party.  For  purpose  of  this  section  "official 
Congressional  campaign  committee"  means  a 
committee  organized  by  the  House  or  Senate 
members  of  any  political  party  having  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  whose 
chairman  files  a  statement  with  the  Com- 
mission, In  such  form  and  manner  and  at 
such  time  as  the  Commission  may  require, 
designating  the  committee  as  the  Official 
Senate  Campaign  Committee  or  Official 
House  Campaign  Committee  of  that  party. 

(e)  No  person  may  make  contributions  to 
any  official  campaign  committee  which.  In 
the  aggregate,  exceed  $3,000,  and  no  such 
contribution  shall  be  earmarked,  expressly  or 
by  informal  arrangement,  for  any  particular 
candidate  or  group  of  particular  candidates. 

(f )  Amending  former  section  302  (redesig- 
nated Section  310)  to  read  as  follows: 

POLITICAL    COMMITTEES,    TREASUBERS    AND 
DEPOSITORIES 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Each  candidate  shall  desig- 
nate one  political  committee  as  his  central 
campaign  committee.  The  central  campaign 
committee  shall  receive  all  reports  made  by 
any  other  jiolltlcal  committee  accepting  con- 
tributions or  making  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  the  candidate  who 
designated  It  as  his  central  campaign  com- 
mittee. No  poUtical  committee  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  central  campaign  committee  of 
more  than  one  candidate. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  each  statement  or  report  that 
a  political  committee  is  required  to  file  with 
or  furnish  to  the  Commission  under  this 
title  shall.  If  that  political  committee  Is  not 
a  central  campaign  committee,  be  furnished 
instead  to  the  central  campaign  committee 
for  the  candidates  on  whose  behalf  that  polit- 
ical committee  Is,  or  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of,  accepting  contributions  or  mak- 
ing expenditures, 

(c)  Each  political  committee  which  is  a 
central  campaign  committee  shall  receive 
all  reports  and  statements  filed  with  or  fur- 
nished to  It  by  other  political  committees, 
consolidate,  and  furnish  the  reports  and 
statements  to  the  Commission,  together  with 
Its  own  reports  and  statements,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
regulations   prescribed    by   the   Commission. 

(d)  Each  candidate  shall  designate  one 
central  campaign  treasurer  who  shall  be  the 
treasurer  of  the  candidate's  central  campaign 
committee. 

(e)  Each  candidate  shall  designate  one  (1) 
bank  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  as  the  central  campaign 
depository  for  the  central  campaign  treasurer 
and  may  designate  an  additional  secondary 
depository  in  the  District,  State,  or  States  In 
which  he  seeks  election.  All  contributions 
and  other  funds  received  and  all  expenditures 
made  by  the  candidate  or  his  campaign  treas- 
urer shall  pass  through  accounts  in  the  cen- 
tral campaign  depository  or  secondary  de- 
pository. Each  political  committee  as  defined 
in  this  title  shall  designate  one  and  only  one 
bank  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  as  Its  depository  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  In  a  single  account  and 
disbursing  therefrom  all  expenditures  made 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  political  committee. 

(f)  No  contribution  or  expenditure,  in- 
cluding contributions  or  expenditures  of  a 
candidate  himself  or  of  his  family,  or  trans- 
fer of  funds  shall  be  directly  or  Indirectly 
made  or  received,  In  furtherance  of  the  can- 
didacy of  any  person  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion to  political  office  or  on  behalf  of  any 
political  committee  except  by  check  through 
the  duly  appointed  campaign  treasurer  of  the 
candidate  or  political  committee  and  the  ap- 
propriate designated  depository  except  as 
provided  In  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  this 
section. 


(g)  Notwithstanding  che  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 307  and  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  this 
section,  campaign  and  committee  treasurers 
may  maintain  petty  cash  funds  from  which 
expenditures  may  be  made  In  amounts  not 
exceeding  $100  to  one  individual  for  a  single 
purchase  or  transaction.  Campaign  treasurers 
and  political  committee  treasurers  are  au- 
thorized to  withdraw  each  week  from  the  re- 
spective depositories  $1,000  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  petty  cash  fund,  except  that 
campaign  treasurers  of  candidates  for  nomi- 
nation for,  or  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  may  withdraw  $50,000 
weekly  for  this  purpose.  An  accurate  sum- 
mary record  shall  be  maintained  showing  all 
expenditures  from  petty  cash  funds  and  they 
shall  be  available  for  inspection  upon  re- 
quest by  the  Commission's  authorized  repre- 
sentative. 

(h)  Deputy  campaign  treasurers  desig- 
nated by  the  campaign  treasurer  may  exer- 
cise any  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  cam- 
paign treasurer  ae  set  forth  in  the  act  when 
specifically  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  cam- 
paign treasurer  and  the  candidate  in  the  case 
of  a  candidate,  or  the  campaign  treasurer  and 
chairman  of  the  political  committee  in  the 
case  of  a  political  committee:  Provided,  the 
campaign  treasurer  and  candidate  or  the 
campaign  treasurer  and  committee  chairman 
are  deemed  directly  responsible  for  the  acts 
or  omissions  of  any  deputy  treasurer  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  section. 

(1)  (1)  Every  person  who  receives  a  con- 
tribution in  excess  of  $10  for  a  political  com- 
mittee, or  a  candidate  shall,  on  demand  of 
the  treasurer,  and  in  any  event  within  five 
days  after  receipt  of  such  contribution,  ren- 
der to  the  treasurer  a  detailed  account  there- 
of. Including  the  amount,  the  full  name, 
and  mailing  address  of  the  person  making 
such  contribution,  and  the  date  on  which 
received.  If  the  contribution  is  in  an  amount 
or  $100  or  more,  the  account  shall  include 
social  security  number,  occupation,  and  the 
principal  place  of  business  (if  any): 

(2)  All  funds  of  a  political  committee 
shall  be  segregated  from,  and  may  not  be 
commingled  with,  any  personal  funds  of  of- 
ficers, members,  or  associates  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

(J)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  or  candidate  to  keep 
a  detailed  and  exact  amount  of — 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee   or   candidate: 

(2)  the  full  name,  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  making  a  contribution  In  excess 
of  $10  and  the  date  and  amount  thereof  and, 
if  a  person's  contributions  aggregate  $100  or 
more,  the  account  shall  Include  social  secur- 
ity number,  occupation,  and  the  principal 
place  of  business    (if  any); 

(3)  all  expenditures  miade  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee  or  candidate:  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  addrees. 
occupation  and  the  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness if  any,  of  every  person  to  whom  any 
expenditure  Is  made,  the  date  and  amount 
thereof  and  the  name  and  address  of,  and 
office  sought  by.  each  candidate  on  whoce 
behalf  expenditure   was  made. 

(k)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  the  invoices  and  state- 
ments required  by  section  307(b)  of  this 
title.  The  treasurer  shall  preserve  such  in- 
voices and  statements  for  period  of  time  to 
be  determined   by  the  Commission. 

(1)  Any  political  committee  which  solicits 
or  receives  contributions  or  makes  exp)end- 
Itures  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  that  is 
not  authorized  In  writing  by  such  candidate 
to  do  so  shall  Include  a  notice  on  the  face 
or  front  page  of  all  literature  and  advertise- 
ments published  in  connection  with  such 
candidate's  campaign  by  such  committee 
or  on  Its  behalf  stating  that  the  committee 
is  not  authorized  by  such  candidate  and  that 
such  candidate  Is  not  responsible  for  the 
activities  of  such  committee. 
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(m)(l)  Any  political  committee  shall  In- 
clude on  the  face  or  front  page  of  all  litera- 
ture and  advertisements  soliciting  funds  the 
following  notice:  "A  copy  of  our  report  filed 
with  the  Federal  Elections  Commission  of- 
ficer is  (or  will  be)  available  for  purchase 
from  Federal  Elections  Commission,  Wash- 
ington.   D.C." 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  make  copies 
of  such  reports  available  to  the  public  at 
such  charges  as  may  fairly  reflect  the  cost 
of   reproducing   them. 

(n)  No  person  shall  make  or  accept  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  or  political  committee 
a  cash  contribution  of  $25  or  more. 

(f)  amending  former  section  303  (redesig- 
nated as  section  311 )  by: 

( 1 )  striking  from  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  the  words  'which  anticipates 
receiving  contributions  or  making  expendi- 
tures during  the  calendar  year  in  an  aggre- 
gate amount  exceeding  $1,000"  and  Inserting 
the  words    'as  defined  in  section  301(d)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "supervisory  oflBcer" 
each  time  It  appears  In  the  section  and  Insert- 
ing "Commission"; 

(3)  by  striking  from  the  second  sentence 
the  words  "in  existence  at  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act"  and  Insert  "on  or  after 
April  7.  1972". 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read: 
"(d)  The  filing  of  a  statement  of  organiza- 
tion required  by  this  section  Is  permanent 
and  establishes  the  continuing  obligation  of 
a  covered  political  committee  to  file  reports 
under  this  title  unless — 

( 1 )  after  filing  one  or  more  statements  of 
organization  the  committee  disbands,  dis- 
solves, or  otherwise  terminates  Its  operations 
and  notifies  the  Commission  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  regulation:  Provided,  that  no 
committee  which  is  out  of  compliance  with 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  which  has  out- 
standing debts  or  obligations  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  disband  cr  terminate  without  the 
express  written  consent  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  a  committee  defined  by  section  301(d) 
(1),  (4).  or  (5)  determines  that  it  will  no 
longer  receive  contributions  or  make  expend- 
itures during  any  calendar  year  In  an  aggre- 
gate amount  exceeding  $1,000  and  so  notifies 
the  Commission. 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e>  in  the  case  of  a  political  committee 
which  is  not  a  central  campaign  committee, 
reports  and  notifications  required  under  this 
section  shall  be  filed  with  the  appropriate 
central  campaign  committee,  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission." 

(f)  amending  former  section  304  (redesig- 
nated 312)  by: 

(H   amending  subsection  (a)   to  read: 

(a)(1)  Each  treasurer  cf  a  political  com- 
mittee which  is  required  to  file  a  statement 
of  organization  under  section  304,  each  can- 
didate for  election  to  Federal  office,  and  each 
treasurer  appointed  by  a  candidate,  shall  file 
with  the  appropriate  supervisory  officer  re- 
ports of  receipts  and  expenditures  on  forms 
to  be  prescribed  or  approved  by  him.  Such 
repwrts  shall  be  filed  on  the  tenth  day  of 
AprU,  July,  and  October,  in  each  year,  and  on 
the  tenth  days  next  preceding  the  date  on 
which  an  election  is  held,  and  also  by  the 
thirty-first  day  of  January.  Such  reports 
shall  be  complete  as  of  such  date  as  the 
supervisory  officer  may  prescribe,  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  five  days  before  the  date  of 
filings,  except  that  any  pre-election  contribu- 
tion of  $1,500  or  more,  received  after  the  clos- 
ing date  of  the  last  report  required  to  be  filed 
prior  to  the  election,  shall  be  reported  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  Its  receipt; 

(2)  Upon  a  request  made  by  a  presidential 
candidate  or  a  political  committee  which  op- 
erates In  more  than  one  State,  or  upon  his 
own  motion,  the  appropriate  supervisory  offi- 
cer may  waive  the  reporting  dates  (other 
than  January  31 )  set  forth  In  the  second  sen- 


tence of  subsection  (1)  above,  and  require 
Instead  that  such  a  candidate  or  political 
committee  file  reports  not  lesa  frequently 
than  monthly.  The  supervisory  officer  may 
not  require  a  presidential  candidate  or  a  po- 
litical committee  operating  in  more  than  one 
State  to  file  more  than  eleven  reports  (not 
counting  any  report  to  be  filed  on  January  31 
and  6f>eclal  reports  of  contributions  of  $2,500 
or  more  as  required  in  subsection  (1)  above) 
under  the  provision  of  this  subsection  during 
any  calendar  year.  If  the  supervisory  officer 
acts  on  Its  own  motion  under  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  a  candidate  or  a  political 
committee,  that  candidate  or  committee  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code; 

(3)  The  supervisory  officer  may  waive  the 
reporting  requirements  for  candidates  on  the 
basis  of  a  certified  statement  by  the  candi- 
date that  he  wUl  not  personally  engage  in 
financial  transactions  involving  his  cam- 
paign funds,  Including  Incurring  personal 
debts  and  obligations  for  such  funds,  except 
through  his  duly  appointed  treasurer  or 
treasurers  and  his  designated  depository  ac- 
count. 

(2)  amending  subsection  (b)  by  Inserting 
the  words  "social  security  number,  tf  any," 
following  the  words  "mailing  address"  In 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  striking  out  the  phrase 
"in  excess  of  $100"  wherever  It  appears  In 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  "of  $100  or 
more". 

(3)  amending  paragraph  (12)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  read: 

(12)  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligations  owned  by  or  to  the  committee.  In 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe, 
Including  (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  filing  dates) 
a  continuous  reporting  of  their  debts  and 
obligations  after  the  election  at  such  inter- 
vals as  the  Commission  may  require  until 
such  debts  and  obligations  are  extinguished, 
together  with  a  statement  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  any  such 
debt  Is  canceled;  and 

(4)  amending  paragraph  (13)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  by  deleting  the  words  "supervisory 
officer"  and  inserting  "Commission." 

(5)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  as 
follows : 

"(d)  Any  contribution  required  to  be  item- 
ized under  this  section  but  submitted  with- 
out adequate  Information  to  make  the  requi- 
site disclosures  hereunder  shall  be  returned 
to  the  donor,  if  ascertainable  within  10  days 
of  the  date  of  receipt  thereof.  If  the  relevant 
information  needed  to  make  full  disclosure  Is 
not  otherwise  obtained  within  such  ten-day 
period.  If  the  donor's  Identity  and  mailing 
address  are  not  ascertained  within  ten  days 
of  the  date  of  receipt,  the  proceeds  of  such 
contribution  shall  be  paid  to  the  Commission 
for  deposit  In  the  Fund." 

(h)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer" 
wherever  It  appears  In  former  section  305 
(redesignated  section  313)  (relating  to  re- 
ports by  others  than  political  committees) 
and  former  section  306  (redesignated  section 
314)  (relating  to  formal  requirements  re- 
specting reports  and  statements)  and  In- 
serting "Commission";  and  by  striking  out 
"In  excess  of  8100"  appearing  in  said  section 
305  and  Inserting  "of  $100  or  more". 

(I)  striking  out  "Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States"  and  "him"  in  former 
section  307,  (redesignated  section  315)  (re- 
lating to  reports  on  convention  financing) 
and  Inserting  "Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion" and  "it",  respectively; 

(J)  striking  out  "Supervisory  Officer"  In 
the  caption  of  former  section  308  (redes- 
ignated section  316)  (relating  to  duties  of 
the  supervisory  officer)  and  inserting  "COM- 
MISSION"; 

(k)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  In 
former  section  308(a)  and  Inserting  "Com- 
mission"; 


(1)  amending  former  section  308(a)  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "him"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  "It  or  a  central  campaign 
committee"; 

(2)  striking  out  "him"  In  paragraph  (4) 
and  Inserting  "It"; 

(3)  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read: 

"(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  compilations 
of  reported  contributions  and  exp>endltures 
for  all  candidates,  political  committees,  and 
other  persons  during  the  year  in  such  form 
and  detail  as  it  shall  deem  usefully  Informa- 
tive, Including  aggregate  amounts  for  any 
contributor  of  $1,000  or  more." 

(4)  striking  out  "he"  In  paragraph  (9) 
and  Inserting  "it"; 

(m)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  from 
subsection  308(b)  and  inserting  "commis- 
sion"; 

(1)  strlkmg  out  "Comptroller  General" 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
"Commission",  and  striking  "his"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  In- 
serting "its";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof; 
(n)   amending  subsection   (<1)(1)    of  sec- 
tion 308  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  "Com- 
mission"; 

(2)  striking  out  "he"  in  the  first  place  It 
appears  in  the  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  "It";  and 

(3^  striking  out  "The  Attorney  General  on 
laehalf  of  the  United  States"  and  inserting 
"The  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States"; 

(o)  amending  former  section  308,  redesig- 
nated section  316,  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a) 3  any  person  who  violates 
any  provision  of  this  title  may  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  by  the  Commission  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  which  penalty 
shall  not  be  more  than  $25,000  for  each  viola- 
tion. Each  occurrence  of  a  violation  of  this 
title  may  constitute  a  separate  offense.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty  the 
supervisory  officer  shall  consider  the  per- 
son's history  of  previous  violations,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  such  penalty  to  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  person  charged,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  and  the  demon- 
strated good  faith  of  the  person  charged  In 
attempting  to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after 
notification  of  a  violation." 

(2)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  only 
after  the  person  charged  with  a  violation  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hear- 
ing and  the  Commission  has  determined,  by 
decision  incorporating  its  findings  of  facts, 
that  a  violation  did  occur,  the  amount  of 
the  penalty,  and  an  order  requiring  that,  and 
the  time  by  which  the  penalty  be  paid.  Any 
hearing  under  this  section  shall  be  of  record 
and  shall  be  subject  to  section  554  of  Title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(3)  If  the  person  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  is  assessed  falls  to  pay  the  peaaltv 
within  the  time  prescribed  In  such  order,  the 
supervisory  officer  shall  file  a  petition  for 
enforcement  of  such  order  In  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  The  peti- 
tion shall  designate  the  person  against  whom 
the  order  is  sought  to  be  enforced  as  the 
respondent.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  sent  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  to  the  respondent,  his  attorney  if  of 
record,  and  if  the  respondent  is  a  political 
committee  to  the  chairman  thereof.  The 
Commission  shall  certify  and  file  In  such 
court  the  record  upon  which  such  order 
sought  to  be  enforced  was  Issued.  The  coiurt 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  a  Judgment 
enforcing,  modifying  and  enforcing  as  so 
modified,  or  setting  aside  the  decision  and 
order  In  whole  or  in  part,  or  it  may  remand 
the  proceedings  to  the  Commission  for  such 
further  action  as  It  may  direct.  The  court 
shall  consider  and  determine  de   novo  all 
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relevant  Issues,  but  upon  request  of  the 
respondent,  such  Issues  of  fact  as  are  In 
dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  Jury. 

(p)  striking  out  "a  supervisory  officer"  In 
former  section  309(a)  (relating  to  statements 
filed  with  State  officers)  and  Inserting  "the 
Commission". 

(q)  amending  former  section  311,  redesig- 
nated section  319,  by  deleting  the  subsection 
designation  (a);  by  deleting  the  amount 
"$1,000  and  inserting  $25,000";  by  deleting 
"one  year"  and  inserting  "five  years";  and 
by  deleting  subsection  (b) . 

Sec.  2.  The  Campaign  Communications  Re- 
form Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller General"  where  it  app>ears  in  para- 
graphs (3)(C),  (4)(B),  and  (5)  of  section 
104(a),  and  in  section  105,  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Federal  Elections  Commission". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5313  of  Title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following: 

"(22)  Chairman,  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission." 

(b)  Section  5314  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following; 

"(60)  Vice  Chairman,  Federal  Elections 
Commission." 

(c)  Section  5315  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(99)  Executive  Director,  Federal  Elec- 
tions  Commission." 

(d)  Section  5316  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(133)  General  Counsel,  Federal  Elections 
Commission." 

Sec.  4.  Title  VIII  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 10,  1971,  Public  Law  92-178,  (codified  as 
chapter  95  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)    Is  repealed  In  Its  entirety. 

Sec.  5.  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  February  7, 
1972.  Public  Law  92-225.  The  Campaign  Com- 
munications Reform  Act,  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  102  amended  by  deleting  para- 
graphs  (5)   and   (6). 

(b)  Subsections  104  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  are 
repealed  In  entirety. 

(c)  Subsection  104(d)  is  renumbered  (a) 
and  amended  by  deleting  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  thereof. 

(d)  Subsection  104(e)  Is  amended  by  de- 
letion of  the  reference  to  subsection  (c) 
therein. 

(e)  Subsections  104(f)  is  renumbered  (c) 
and  amended  by  deleting  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( C ) 
and  the  reference  to  subsection  (c)   therein. 

(f)  Section  105  Is  amended  to  read: 
"Sec.  105.  The  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion shall   prescribe  such   regulations  as  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  sections 
102  and  103(b)   of  this  Act." 

Sec  6.  Section  315(a)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  inserting 
",  other  than  a  candidate  for  Federal  elective 
office  (Including  the  Vice-Presidency),"  after 
"any  public  office". 

Fact  Sheet— Mathias-Stevenson  Federal 
Election  Finance  Act  of  1973 
i.  overall  expenditure  ceilings 
Overall  expenditure  ceilings  are  set  for  all 
federal   elections    (primaries,   primary    run- 
offs, general  elections,  and  special  elections). 
Although  In  many  cases  primaries  need  not 
be  as  expensive  as  general  elections,  there  are 
states  and  districts  in  which  the  primary  Is 
typically  more  hotly  contested  than  the  gen- 
eral election.  For  that  reason,  the  expenditure 
limits  for  primaries  are  Identical  to  those  for 
general   elections    The  expenditure   ceilings 
for  primary  nin-offs  are  set  at  one-half  the 
ceilings  for  primaries.  The  ceilings  apply  to 
all  candidates  In  a  federal  election,  whether 
or  not  they  receive  the  public  subsidy  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act. 
The  expenditure  ceilings  are  as  follows: 


For  presidential  primaries,  fifteen  cents  per 
person  of  voting  age  population  per  state, 
or  $175,000  per  state,  whichever  is  greater. 

For  presidential  general  elections,  fifteen 
cents  per  person  of  voting  age  population 
(approximately  $21  million  in  1972). 

For  Senatorial  elections  twenty  cents  per 
person  of  voting  age  population,  or  $175,000. 
whichever  is  greater. 

For  House  elections,  twenty-five  cents  per 
person  of  voting  age  population,  or  $90,000. 
whichever  is  greater.  House  candidates  run- 
ing  In  Dlstlcts  encompassing  an  entire  state 
may  spend  up  to  $175,000. 

In  cases  where  an  indivldu?!  acting  Inde- 
pendently of  any  candidate  or  his  campaign 
makes  expenditures,  those  expenditures  are 
not  charged  against  the  ceilings  applicable 
to  the  candidates.  In  order  to  prevent  indi- 
viduals acting  Independently  from  distorting 
the  electoral  process  by  making  large  expend- 
itures, such  individuals  acting  independ- 
ently are  prohibited  from  spending  more 
than  $3,000  In  connection  with  any  election 
for  federal  office. 

The  overall  ceilings  provided  for  In  this 
Act  supersede  the  media  ceilings  In  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

II.    LIMITS    ON    INDIVIDUAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 

No  person  may  contribute  more  than  $3,000 
to  a  candidate  for  federal  office.  This  limita- 
tion applies  to  all  individuals  and  groups 
except  for  official  Congressional  campaign 
committees.  Such  committees  are  In  turn 
prohibited  from  receiving  individual  contri- 
butions In  excess  of  $3,000.  Earmarking  of 
contributions  to  official  Congressional  cam- 
paign committees  is  also  prohibited. 

The  limitations  on  Individual  contribu- 
tions do  not  apply  to  amounts  supplied  by 
a  candidate  himself  from  his  private  re- 
sources. Under  existing  law  candidates  may 
spend  the  following  amounts  of  private,  per- 
sonal resources  In  furtherance  of  their  can- 
didacies: $25,000  for  House  elections,  $35,000 
for  Senate  elections,  and  $50,000  for  Presi- 
dential elections. 

All  contributions  made  by  an  individual 
to  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  are  aggre- 
gated. Thus,  if  a  person  gives  a  candidate 
$1,500  during  a  primary,  that  person  may  give 
no  more  than  $1,500  during  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

The  limitations  on  Individual  contribu- 
tions apply  to  all  candidates  for  Federal 
office,  whether  or  not  they  receive  the  public 
subsidy. 

III.    PUBLIC    FINANCING 

The  bill  establishes  a  system  of  public 
financing  for  federal  general  elections.  The 
extension  of  public  subsidies  to  primaries 
raises  complojc  questions  of  allocation  amon? 
candidates  and  carries  with  It  a  real  risk  of 
proliferating  primary  candidacies.  In  addi- 
tion, public  subsidies  of  primaries  would  very 
substantially  increase  the  costs  of  the -pro- 
gram. Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems 
advisable  to  defer  a  decision  on  extending 
public  subsidies  to  primaries  until  such  time 
as  we  have  accumulated  some  experience  with 
public  subsidies  for  general  elections. 

The  cost  of  public  subsidies  provided  for 
by  this  bill  wUl  be  $35-40  million  for  the 
1974  congressional  elections.  In  the  1976 
Federal  elections,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
program  Is  $45-55  million.  The  cost  of  a  full 
set  of  Federal  elections  (100  Senate  seats, 
439  House  seats,  and  one  Presidential  elec- 
tion) is  estimated  to  be  $65-75  million. 

The  maximum  subsidy  available  under  the 
act  is  one-third  of  the  overall  expenditure 
limit.  A  candidate  may  qualify  for  the  full 
subsidy  either  on  the  basis  of  a  past  per- 
formance by  him  or  his  party  of  25 Tr  or  more 
in  certain  previous  elections  or  by  submitting 
petitions  signed  by  eligible  voters  who  con- 
stitute sj>eclfled  percentages  of  the  voting 
age  population.  Candidates  who  fall  to 
qualify  for  the  full  subsidy  may  nevertheless 
receive  a  partial  subsidy  of  at  least  20%  of 


the  full  subsidy.  To  qualify  for  the  partial 
subsidy,  a  candidate  or  his  party  must  have 
received  not  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
vote  in  certain  previous  elections  or  secure 
the  signatures  of  voters  constituting  certain 
percentages  of  the  total  voting  age  popula- 
tion. 

The  public  subsidy  for  Presidential  gen- 
eral elections  supersedes  the  subsidies  pro- 
vided for  by  the  1971  tax  checkoff  bill. 

rv.    ENFORCEMENT 

The  enforcement  and  administrative  ac- 
tivities now  divided  between  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  consolidated  In  a  new- 
Federal  Elections  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion is  composed  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
two  members  appointed  by  the  Senate,  two 
members  appointed  by  the  House,  and  two 
members  appointed  by  the  President.  All 
members  are  to  serve  terms  of  twelve  years. 
Penalties  for  violating  the  Act  are  Increased 
substantially.  Civil  penalties  are  raised  from 
$1,000  to  $25,000;  criminal  penalties  from 
one  year  and /or  $1,000  to  five  years  and/or 
$25,000. 

V.    EQUAL    TIME   REPEAL 

In  order  to  enable  networks  and  licensees 
to  provide  free  television  time  to  candidates 
In  federal  general  elections,  the  equal  time 
provision  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  is  repealed  for  Congressional  as  well  as 
Preslentlal  elections. 

VI.    TECHNICAL  AND  ADMINISTRATION  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  technical  and 
administrative  changes  in  existing  law.  The 
principal  ones  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  definition  of  "candidate"  is  ex- 
panded to  Include  individuals  who  become 
aware  that  others  are  receiving  contributions 
or  making  expenditures  on  their  behalf  and 
who  fall  to  make  written  requests  that  such 
activities  cease. 

2.  The  definition  of  "poUcal  committee" 
is  expanded  and  clarified. 

3.  Each  candidate  is  required  to  establish 
a  central  campaign  committee  through 
which  all  reports  to  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission    must    be    made. 

4.  Cash  contributions  of  $25  or  more  are 
prohibited. 

5.  All  expenditures  made  by  candidates 
and  political  committees  must  be  made  by 
check,  except  in  transactloiis  of  $100  and 
under.  ^^ 

6.  The  Commission  Is  empoweredw  pre- 
vent the  disbanding  of  any  political  com- 
mittee which  has  outstanding  debts  or  which 
Is  out  of  compliance  with  any  provision  of 
law. 

7.  Contributions  of  $1,500  or  more  received 
after  the  closing  date  of  the  last  report 
required  to  be  filed  prior  to  the  election 
must  be  reported  within  24  hours  after 
receipt.  Under  existing  law.  contributions  of 
$5,000  and  over  received  after  the  closing 
date  must  be  reported  within  48  hours  after 
receipt. 

PUBLIC    FINANCING    OF    FEDERAL    FLECTION    CAM- 
PAIGNS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
election  for  President  of  the  United 
States  will  occur  In  1976.  In  that  year  we 
will  also  celebrate  our  Nation's  bicenten- 
nial, the  200th  anniversary  of  our  inde- 
pendence. It  is  most  appropriate  that  in 
anticipation  of  these  two  events  we  con- 
sider the  question  of  electoral  reform. 

One  of  the  principles  that  was  of  major 
concern  to  our  Founding  Fathers  was 
equality  of  access  to  the  political  arena. 
This  ideal  was  imperfectly  met  at  the 
founding  of  our  Republic  and  it  is  im- 
perfectly met  today,  but  we  have  made 
great  strides  toward  meeting  It  during 
our  history.  The  great  extensions  of  the 
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franchise — to  blacks,  to  women,  and  most 
recently  to  our  younger  citizens — the  ab- 
olition of  the  poll  tax,  the  direct  election 
of  Senators — all  of  these  events  were  de- 
signed to  remove  barriers  to  the  partici- 
pation of  our  people  in  the  selection  of 
their  leaders  and  to  equalize  control  over 
political  outcomes. 

In  recent  years  this  concern  about 
equality  of  political  opportunity  has 
found  expression  in  attempts  to  reform 
our  system  of  political  campaigns.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  this  question 
and  I  was  pleased  to  have  proposed  13 
successful  amendments  to  the  bill  that 
became  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971.  the  first  major  reform  of  our 
campaign  financing  laws  in  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

In  addition,  earlier  this  year  I  joined 
with  Senator  Scott,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  with  Senator  Stev- 
enson in  introducing  a  nimiber  of  fur- 
ther reform  proposals. 

As  important  as  these  steps  may  be, 
they  are  not  enough.  The  need  for  some- 
thing significantly  different  and  more  ef- 
fective was  foreseen  65  years  ago  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  early  political 
career  was  characterized  by  challenges  to 
corrupt  politicians  and  exposure  of  the 
seamy  side  of  politics.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  time  we  take  the  giant  step 
toward  reform  of  our  system  of  elections 
that  Roosevelt  envisioned — public  financ- 
ing of  all  Federal  election  campaigns.  I 
am,  therefore,  today  joining  Senator 
Stevenson  in  Introducing  the  Federal 
Election  Finance  Act  of  1973.  In  addition, 
I  am  joining  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Hart's  Congressional  Election  Finance 
Act  of  1973.  I  cosponsor  these  two  bills 
not  because  I  think  either  is  perfect  as  it 
stands,  but  because  I  endorse  the  concept 
of  public  financing  of  campaigns  and  be- 
cause both  bills  contain  major  features 
which  I  think  should  be  included  in  a 
campaign  finance  law  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  the  idea  of  financing  Federal  elec- 
tions out  of  public  funds  has  long  been 
recognized  as  consistent  with  basic 
American  values  and  beliefs.  Public  fi- 
nancing was  proposed,  as  I  have  said,  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1907.  and  has  been 
more  recently  endorsed  by  President 
Truman  and  President  Johnson.  Indeed, 
the  Congress  itself  has  endorsed  the  con- 
cept by  twice  enacting  tax  checkofF 
plans  to  finance  Presidential  elections. 

A  system  of  public  financing  would 
have  three  major  benefits:  It  would 
equalize  access  to  the  political  arena 
among  candidates  and  among  members 
of  the  general  public ;  it  would  permit  us 
to  control  the  incredible  growth  in  cam- 
paign exF>enditures ;  and  perhaps  most 
important  it  would  enable  us  to  remove 
a  large  part  of  the  corrosive  influence  of 
big  money  from  our  political  campaigns 
and  our  governing  process. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  the 
public  financing  bills,  there  are  two 
major  objections  to  the  concept  of  pub- 
lic financing  which  merit  discussion. 
First,  some  people  ask  why  their  tax 
money  should  be  spent  to  fund  the  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  with  whom  they 
disagree.  I  believe  the  general  public  has 


two  interests  at  stake  which  justify  this 
expenditure.  The  first  is  the  issue  of 
equality  of  access  to  the  political  arena 
which  I  mentioned  earlier.  Certainly  it 
is  in  the  Interest  of  every  citizen  that  all 
responsible,  major  candidates  in  an 
electoral  contest  have  adequate  resources 
to  put  their  case  before  the  voters  so  that 
those  voters  may  make  an  informed 
choice  among  the  candidates.  When  only 
one  side  is  heard,  democracy  suffers. 

Second,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  our 
citizens  to  have  the  integrity  of  our 
electoral  process  restored  and  Insured. 
Not  only  must  oiu-  election  system  be 
fair,  honest  and  open,  but  it  must  also 
be  believed  to  be  so.  Too  many  of  our 
citizens  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  operated 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  big  money 
interests  who  contribute  such  enormous 
sums  to  campaigns.  Certainly  the  events 
surrounding  the  1972  Presidential  elec- 
tion have  further  shaken  what  little  faith 
may  have  remained  among  our  people. 
Public  financing  coupled  with  a  low, 
strictly  enforced,  limit  on  private  con- 
tributions could  do  a  great  deal  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
integrity  of  the  politicians  they  elect  to 
govern  them. 

The  second  objection  raises  the  issue 
of  cost:  Can  we  afford  in  this  era  of 
competing  priorities,  to  spend  substantial 
sums  of  money  on  public  financing  of 
elections?  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  on  how  much  the  benefits  I  have 
outlined  are  believed  to  be  worth.  A  pub- 
lic financing  system  which  provided  ade- 
quate subsidies  to  all  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral oflace  would  probably  cost  something 
on  the  order  of  $1  per  person  per  year. 
I  believe  it  is  worth  a  dollar  a  year  to 
insure  the  integrity  of  our  electoral 
system. 

S.  —  AND  S.  1103 

I  would  now  like  to  offer  a  compari- 
son of  the  major  features  of  the  two  pub- 
lic financing  bills.  Since  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  discuss  every  aspect  of  these 
complex  and  comprehensive  proposals,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  both  bills  be  in- 
cluded at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Both  proposals  provide  subsidies  for 
some  Federal  election  campaigns.  The 
Stevenson-Mathias  bill  covers  campaigns 
for  the  Presidency  as  well  as  Senate  and 
House,  but  subsidizes  only  general  elec- 
tions and  not  primaries.  The  Hart  bill 
covers  both  primaries  and  general  elec- 
tions, but  only  for  Congress,  not  the 
Presidency. 

Both  bills,  in  addition  to  providing 
public  financing,  set  total  expenditure 
limits  and  limits  on  Individual  and  group 
contributions.  In  both,  taking  the  pub- 
lic contribution  is  voluntary;  in  the  Ste- 
venson-Mathias bill  the  expenditure  and 
contribution  limits  cover  all  candidates 
for  Federal  Office — in  both  primary  and 
general  elections — but  in  the  Hart  bill 
the  limits  apply  only  to  candidates  who 
elect  to  take  the  subsidy. 

The  two  bills  differ  in  the  amounts 
they  set  for  the  expenditure  limits,  the 
contribution  limits  and  the  subsidies. 
Since  a  comparison  of  these  features  is 
most  simply  made  in  tabular  form,  I  have 
had  my  staff  prepare  such  a  comparison 


and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CoicPASisoN  or  Hart  and  Stevenson-Mathias 
Pboposals 

Contribution  limits:  Hart,  $250;  Steven- 
son-Mathias. $3,000. 

Limit  on  candidate's  use  of  bis  own  re- 
sources: Hart.  $250;  Stevenson-Matblas,  same 
as  present  law. 

XXFENDrrtTRX  limtts 

President-primary:  Hart  does  not  apply; 
Stevenson-Mathias.  In  a  given  State,  the 
greater  of  15  cents  per  person  of  voting  age 
or  $175,000. 

President-general  election:  Hart  does  not 
apply;  Stevenson-Mathias,  15  cents  per  per- 
son of  voting  age. 

Senate  ' — primary :  Hart,  greater  of  12  cents 
per  person  of  voting  age  or  $100,000;  Steven- 
son-Mathias. greater  of  20  cents  per  person 
of  voting  age  or  $175,000. 

Senate  ' — general  election :  Hart,  greater  of 
18  cents  per  person  of  voting  age  or  $200.- 
000;  Stevenson-Mathias.  greater  of  20  cents 
per  person  of  voting  age  or  $175,000. 

House' — primary:  Hart,  17  cents  per  per- 
son of  voting  age;  Stevenson-Mathias,  great- 
er of  25  cents  per  person  of  voting  age  or 
$90,000. 

House  ■ — general  election :  Hart,  25  cents 
per  person  of  voting  age;  Stevenson-Mathias. 
greater  of  25  cents  per  person  of  voting  age 
or  $90,000. 


SUBSIDIES 


-MAJOR  PARTIES 


President — primary:  Hart,  none;  Steven- 
son-Mathias. none. 

President — general  election:  Hart,  none; 
Stevenson-Mathias.  one-third  of  expenditure 
limit. 

Senate ' — primary :  Hart,  greater  of  10 
cents  per  person  of  voting  age  or  $75,000; 
Stevenson-Mathias.  none. 

Senate ' — general  election :  Hart,  greater  of 
15  cents  per  person  of  voting  age  or  $150,000; 
Stevenson-Mathias,  one-third  of  expenditure 
limits. 

House  ' — primary:  Hart,  14  cents  per  person 
of  voting  age;  Stevenson-Mathias.  none. 

House' — general  election:  Hart.  20  cents 
per  person  of  voting  age;  Stevenson-Mathias, 
one-third  of  exp)endlture  limit. 

SUBSIDIES B4INOR    PARTIES 

Hart :  Greater  of  20  percent  of  major  party 
subsidy  or  the  same  percent  of  the  major 
party  subsidy  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
votes  received  by  the  minor  party  In  the  ore- 
vlous  election  to  the  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  major  party  receiving  the  low- 
est number  of  votes. 

Stevenson-Mathias:  Greater  of  20  percent 
of  the  major  party  subsidy  or  the  same  per- 
cent of  the  major  party  subsidy  as  tho  ratio 
of  the  number  of  votes  received  by  the  minor 
party  In  the  previous  election  to  the  aver- 
age number  of  votes  received  by  all  major 
parties. 

SUBSIDIES OTHER   PARTIES 

Hart:  Greater  of  10  percent  of  the  major 
party  subsidy  or  the  same  percent  of  the 
major  party  subsidy  as  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  received  by  that  party  In  the 
previous  election  to  the  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  major  party  receiving  the  low- 
est number  of  votes. 

Stevenson-Mathias:   None. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  table,  both  bills 
provide  some  subsidies  to  minor  parties 
as  well  as  major  ones.  In  the  Hart  bill, 


•  Both  bills  treat  a  candidate  for  the  House 
In  a  state  which  has  a  single  Representative 
running  state-wide  as  If  the  candidate  were 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate. 
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the  determination  of  major  or  minor 
party  status  rests  solely  on  previous  elec- 
toral performance.  A  major  party  is  one 
that  received  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
vote  in  a  determining  election.  A  minor 
party  is  one  that  received  10  to  24  per- 
cent. For  a  candidate  for  the  House,  the 
determining  election  is  the  most  recent 
general  election  for  President,  Governor 
or  House;  for  a  Senate  candidate  the 
determining  election  is  the  most  recent 
general  election  for  President  or  Gov- 
ernor. In  the  Stevenson-Mathias  bill, 
major  or  minor  party  status  is  deter- 
mined by  previous  electoral  performance 
or  the  presentation  of  petitions  bearing 
a  certain  number  of  signatures.  In  re- 
gard to  previous  electoral  performance, 
the  percentages  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Hart  bill,  but  the  determining  elec- 
tion for  the  Presidency  is  the  pre- 
vious election  for  that  office,  for  the 
House  and  Senate  it  is  the  previous  elec- 
tion for  that  office  or  for  Governor. 

Both  proposals  provide  for  increases  in 
tlie  expenditure  limits  and  subsidies  to 
keep  pace  with  infiation.  The  Hart  bill 
increases  those  amounts  at  the  same 
rate  as  increases  in  the  consumer  price 
index,  the  Stevenson-Mathias  bill  pro- 
vides for  increases  at  one-half  of  the  rate 
of  the  consumer  price  index. 

Finally,  since  the  Hart  bill  provides 
for  subsidies  for  primary  contests,  that 
proposal  has  provisions  to  prevent  sub- 
sidies from  going  to  "frivolous"  candi- 
dates. The  bill  requires  that  all  candi- 
dates who  desire  a  subsidy  must  post  a 
security  deposit  equal  in  amoimt  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  subsidy  for  which  the  candi- 
date is  eligible.  The  security  deposit 
would  be  raised  from  private  donations, 
none  of  which  could  exceed  $250.  If  the 
candidate  failed  to  receive  10  percent  of 
the  vote  in  the  election,  he  would  forfeit 
the  security  deposit;  if  he  failed  to  re- 
ceive 5  percent  of  the  vote,  he  would  be 
obligated  to  repay  the  full  amount  of  the 
subsidy.  If  the  candidate  did  succeed  In 
receiving  10  percent  of  the  vote,  the 
security  deposit  would  be  returned  to 
the  people  who  donated  it. 

These,  then,  are  the  major  features  of 
the  two  bills.  Whatever  final  bill  is  en- 
acted will  be  able  to  profitably  adopt 
features  from  each  of  them.  Other  pro- 
visions will  probably  be  suggested  by 
others.  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  out- 
lining certain  elements  that  I  believe 
should  be  included  in  the  final  bill. 

SOME    FINAL    PROPOSALS 

First,  we  must  guard  against  creating 
a  self-serving  system.  That  is,  the  law 
should  not  be  designed  so  that  it  "locks 
in"  incumbents.  Therefore,  both  the  ex- 
penditure limits  and  the  subsidy  should 
be  high  enough  to  permit  a  vigorous  con- 
test for  office. 

Second,  in  order  to  maximize  access  to 
the  political  arena,  the  campaign  finance 
act  should  provide  subsidies  for  primary, 
as  well  as  general,  elections,  with  ade- 
quate protection  against  subsidies  going 
to  "frivolous"  candidates.  I  think  some 
requirement  of  a  certain  number  of  peti- 
tion signatures  would  accomplish  this 
latter  objective.  I  believe  the  require- 
ment in  the  Hart  bill  that  a  candidate 
must  repay  the  full  subsidy  if  he  does 


not  receive  5  percent  of  the  vote  is  unfair, 
for  it  makes  a  candidate  financially  liable 
for  events  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
The  security  deposit  concept  is.  however, 
a  good  one  and — with  certain  provi- 
sions— should  be  incorporated  in  the 
final  bill. 

Third,  the  law  should  cover  all  Fed- 
eral elections,  the  Presidency  as  well  as 
the  Senate  and  House. 

Fourth,  while  the  subsidy  aspect 
should  not  be  mandatory  for  all  candi- 
dates, the  expenditure  and  contribution 
limits  should  be. 

Fifth,  in  addition  to  the  subsidies 
available  to  major  parties,  some  reason- 
able amount  of  money  should  be  avail- 
able to  minor  parties,  at  least  in  general 
elections. 

Finally,  I  think  there  is  a  tradeoff  be- 
tween the  amoimt  of  the  subsidy  and  the 
limit  set  on  private  contributions.  The 
larger  we  make  the  subsidy,  the  lower  we 
can  reasonably  set  the  contribution  limit. 
Again  to  equalize  access  to  the  political 
arena,  I  believe  we  should  set  the  amount 
of  the  subsidy  at  a  relatively  high  level. 
This  would  permit  us  to  set  the  con- 
tribution limit  at  a  level  as  low  as,  or 
lower  than,  that  in  the  Hart  bill. 

I  think  all  elected  officials  are  tired  of 
the  view  now  prevalent  in  the  country 
that  all  politicians  are  somehow  auto- 
matically crooks.  A  recent  poll  indicated 
that    the    only    occupation    that    ranks 
lower  in  public  esteem  than  the  politi- 
cian is  the  used  car  salesman.  Enacting  a 
system    of    public    financing    will    not 
change  the  public's  image  of  us  over- 
night, but  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  public  confidence  in  the  gov- 
ernment that  is  supposed  to  serve  them. 
Mr.  President,  today  I  am  also  testi- 
fying before  the  Rules  Committee  on  S. 
372.  which  deals  with  the  subject  of  Fed- 
eral  election   campaign   reform.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Testimony      of      Senator      Charles      McC. 
Mathias.   Jr.,   Before   the   Senate   Rules 
Committee  on  Bills  Dealing  With  Cam- 
paign Finance  Reform,  June  6.  1973 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  for  giv- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

S.  372  Is  an  attempt  to  take  another  step 
In  the  struggle  to  reform  our  system  of  elec- 
tions and  campaigns.  As  you  know  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  this  question. 
Senator  Scott  and  I  Introduced  Senate  bill 
956  more  than  two  years  ago.  Many  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  were  contained  In  the 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
plus  thirteen  amendments  which  I  added  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  1971  Act  went  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting problems  In  our  system  of  campaigns. 
The  bill  you  have  before  you  today  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  extend  that  corrective  process  still 
further.  It  contains  some  important  proposals 
which  have  considerable  merit.  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  for  additions  to  or  changes 
In  S.  372  which  I  suggest  for  additions  to 
or  changes  In  S.  372  which  I  will  speak  to  in  a 
moment. 

PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF  ELECTIONS 

But  before  X  get  to  those  matters,  I  want 
to  offer  an  alternative  proposal  for  the  Com- 
mittee's consideration.  Either  Instead  of  S. 
372,  or  So  a  replacement  for  It  In  the  near 
future,  I  urge  the  Committee  to  consider  a 
comprehensive  system  of  public  financing  of 
federal  election  campaigns. 


Today  I  have  Joined  with  Senator  Steven- 
son m  introducmg  the  Federal  Election 
Finance  Act  of  1973. 

In  addition  I  have  Joined  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senator  Hart's  public  financing  proposal, 
S.  1103,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
the  Idea  of  financing  federal  elections  out  of 
public  funds  has  long  been  recognized  as 
consistent  with  basic  American  values  and 
bellefs^  Public  financing  was  proposed  as  early 
as  1907  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
has  been  more  recently  endorsed  by  Presi- 
dents Truman  and  Johnson.  Indeed,  the  Con- 
gress itself  has  endorsed  the  concept  by  twice 
enacting  tax  checkoff  plans  to  finance  Presi- 
dential elections. 

A  system  of  public  financing  would  have 
three  major  benefits:  it  would  equalize  access 
to  the  political  arena  among  candidates  and 
among  members  of  the  general  public,  it 
would  permit  us  to  control  the  Incredible 
growth  In  campaign  expenditures;  and  per- 
haps most  important  ;t  would  enable  us  to 
remove  a  large  part  of  the  corrosive  influence 
of  big  money  from  our  political  campaigns 
and  our  governing  process. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  have  appended 
my  floor  statement  on  public  financing  to 
this  testimony.  I  will  now  turn  to  the  spe- 
cific suggestions  I  have  for  changes  m  S.  372. 

First,  there  are  a  number  of  provisions  con- 
tamed  in  S.  1094.  introduced  by  Senator  Scott 
and  Senator  Stevenson  In  addition  to  myself, 
which  X  believe  should  be  included  in  s!  372. 

CENTRAL    CAMPAIGN    COMMITTEE 

The  most  Important  of  these  provisions  Is 
the  proposal  that  each  candidate  be  required 
to  designate  one  political  committee  as  his 
central  campaign  committee.  Under  present 
procedures,  each  political  campaign  com- 
mittee raising  or  expending  over  $1,000  must 
transmit  reports  to  its  supervisory  office. 
Each  candidate  may  have  more  than  one 
political  committee.  Indeed,  the  federal  gift 
tax  regulations  encourage  the  proliferation 
of  committees.  While  not  outlawing  or  dis- 
couraging the  creation  of  committees,  the 
proposed  central  campaign  committee  will 
correct  the  reporting  confusion  caused  by 
the  present  arrangement  by  requlrtog  con- 
solidation of  each  candidate's  reports  by 
the  central  committee  prior  to  transmittal  of 
the  reports. 

Another  provision  of  S.  1094  relates  to 
amounts  to  be  reported.  The  present  act  re- 
quires reporting  of  contributions  "In  excess, 
of  $100,"  and  we  proposed  that  this  wording 
be  changed  to  read  "contributions  of  $100 
or  more."  It  would  seem  logical  that  a  person 
would  be  more  apt  to  give  a  contribution  of 
$100  rather  than  $101,  and  if  the  objec- 
tive of  the  law  is  to  disclose  to  the  public 
contributions  of  the  $100  level,  we  are  defeat- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  act  by  keeping  the 
present  language.  Of  course,  if  the  Commit- 
tee chose  to  report  an  even  lower  figure,  I 
would  support  It. 

Next,  S.  1094  Included  a  provision  that 
will  change  the  reporting  dates  to  the  10th 
of  April,  July,  October  and  10  days  prior  to 
the  election,  leaving  t^e  final  report  required 
by  January  31  unchanged.  There  were  num- 
erous complaints  about  the  cumbersome 
process  of  fulfilling  these  reporting  require- 
ments which  this  provision  would  correct. 
To  assure  a  more  accurate  and  timely  ac- 
counting of  expenses  we  have  moved  the 
monthly  reports  up  a  full  month  from  March 
to  April.  To  alleviate  many  of  the  red  tape 
complaints,  we  have  combined  the  five  and 
fifteen  day  reports  prior  to  the  election. 
Then,  to  discourage  last  minute  large  con- 
trlbiitlons.  we  require  that  gifts  amounting 
to  $2500  or  more  be  reported  within  24  hours 
of  receipt,  instead  of  the  present  law  which 
requires  reportlog  of  contributions  of  $5000 
or  more  within  48  hours  of  receipt. 

Another  section  of  our  bill  related  to  the 
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compromising  of  campaign  debts.  Presently, 
the  means  or  consideration  by  which  a  debt 
is  extinguished  are  not  repwrted.  Thus,  one 
can  forgive  a  debt  or  accept  token  con- 
sideration for  Its  satisfaction,  and  the  re- 
port will  only  Indicate  that  the  debt  Is  satis- 
fied or  extmgulshed.  The  new  provision 
would  require  that  when  a  debt  is  cancelled, 
that  the  report  Indicate  the  amount  of 
money  or  consideration  for  which  the  debt 
was  extinguished  or  a  statement  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  debt  was  can- 
celled. 

Another  loophole  in  the  1971  Act  which  S. 
1004  addressed  is  the  shielding  of  dues-pay- 
ing members  of  clubs  or  organizations  not 
speciflcally  created  to  Influence  the  outcome 
of  an  election. 

At  the  present  time,  If  such  organiza- 
tions contribute  more  than  $1,000  to  an  elec- 
tion they  do  qualify  as  a  political  committee. 
Only  the  names  of  the  officers  of  these  com- 
mittees must  be  filed.  Our  proposal  requires 
the  reporting  of  names  and  addresses  of 
members  of  a  non-political  committee  which 
attempts  to  influence  the  outcome  of  an  elec- 
tion. This  provision  will  eliminate  some  of 
the  so-called  pass-through  donations  we  wit- 
nessed in  the  1972  elections,  that  is,  the 
shielding  of  the  identity  of  the  original  donor 
so  that  his  relationship  with  the  candidate 
Is  not  made  public. 

INDEPENDENT    ELECTIONS    COMMISSION 

Finally,  S.  1094  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent  elections  commis- 
sion. I  am  truly  pleased  to  see  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  included  an  elections 
commission  in  S.  372.  and  that  Its  powers  and 
duties  are  largely  what  we  had  suggested. 
The  independent  commission  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  the  election  reform 
proposals.  Whatever  set  of  laws  we  finally 
adopt  to  govern  our  elections,  an  lndep)end- 
ent  elections  commission  will  be  needed  to 
Insure  compliance.  The  only  major  difference 
between  our  proposal  and  the  commission  as 
contained  In  S.  372  relates  to  membership  se- 
lection and  tenure.  While  I  am  not  wedded  to 
any  specific  proposal,  further  reflection  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  it  would  be  best  if 
the  power  of  appointment  were  divided 
among  the  President,  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  All  three  will  be  affected  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  commission,  and  thus  all  three 
should  have  a  direct  say  in  the  membership. 

The  next  two  proposals  I  would  like  to 
offer  for  the  Committee's  consideration  are 
contained  In  S.  1095.  introduced  by  Senator 
Scott  and  myself.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
posals deals  with  the  definition  of  a  candi- 
date as  contained  In  section  102  of  the  1971 
Act. 

The  definition  of  the  term  "candidate"  is 
particularly  significant  in  title  I  of  the  act 
for  it  triggers  the  media  spending  limita- 
tions for  the  candidate,  and  would  trigger 
the  proposed  total  expenditure  limits  In  S. 
372.  In  title  I  of  the  current  law  a  "legally 
qualified  candidate"  Is  one  who  first,  meets 
The  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  appli- 
cable laws  to  hold  the  Federal  elective  office 
and  second.  Is  eligible  under  applicable  State 
law.  This  narrow  definition  Is  contrary  to 
The  more  inclusive  definition  contained  in 
titles  II  and  III  where  a  "candidate"  Is  de- 
fined In  terms  of  accepting  contributions  or 
expending  money  to  influence  one's  candi- 
dacy or  having  the  knowledge  of  another 
doing  same.  To  contain  a  more  narrow  defi- 
nition applicable  to  spending  limitations 
than  to  the  title's  dealing  with  criminal 
sanctions  with  reporting  and  disclosure, 
seems  Inconsistent  and  contrary  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  act.  F^irthermore,  the  PCC 
contains  a  definition  of  a  "candidate"  which 
Is  broader  In  scope  than  the  one  contained 
In  title  I  and  one  which  is  equal  In  scope  at 
least  to  the  one  contained  In  titles  II  and 
ni.  It  could  be  argued  quite  persuasively.  I 


think,  that  the  new  legislative  definition 
would  pre-empt  any  regulatory  one. 

It  Is  also  perplexing  that  title  II  contains 
a  similar  definition  to  that  contained  in 
title  III.  for  It  Is  here  In  title  II  that  the  act 
contains  the  other  spending  prohibition — 
that  Is.  the  prohibition  of  a  candidate  con- 
tributing to  his  own  election  beyond  certain 
prescribed  amounts. 

The  narrow  definition  In  title  I  permits 
unlimited  spending  during  a  time  when  a 
candidate  might  be  a  candidate  In  every  way 
except  formality.  Under  the  definition  con- 
tained In  title  I,  a  candidate  can  meet  the 
first  criteria  of  qualifying  under  Federal  law, 
say,  in  the  case  of  a  Senate  election,  by 
merely  being  30  years  of  age  and  a  citizen. 
The  second  criteria  of  qualifying  under  ap- 
plicable State  law  varied,  of  course.  Trom 
State  to  State;  however.  In  some  States,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  candidate  to  file  a 
petition  followed  by  a  period  of  grace  when 
the  petition  Is  considered  by  State  author- 
ities. In  this  latter  case,  we  encounter  the 
most  obvious  example  of  permitting  the  can- 
didate to  have  a  "Roman  carnival."  During 
this  Interim  period,  he  may  spend  what  he 
wants  without  any  statutory  limitations  and 
only  when  the  State  acknowledges  the  peti- 
tion and  the  candidate  Is  registered  does  he 
formally  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
statute. 

However,  the  point  Is  that  In  this  defini- 
tion, the  criteria  requires  only  affirmative  ac- 
tion therefore  permitting  the  candidate  to  be 
a  passive,  unannounced,  or  Informal  candi- 
date for  any  period  of  time — accepting  and 
spending  contributions  given  to  Influence  his 
candidacy  without  regard  to  any  spending 
limitations. 

Because  of  the  Inconsistent  coverage  In 
titles  I  and  HI  of  the  act.  It  would  not  seem 
Improbable  for  a  candidate,  during  this  un- 
restrained period,  to  be  required  to  file  re- 
ports under  title  m. 

Certainly  the  application  of  the  law  should 
commence  at  the  first  act  of  candidacy  or  the 
last  act  of  noncandldacy.  Clearly,  however, 
this  definition  permits  one  to  act  like  a  can- 
didate In  the  eyes  of  the  public  and,  at  the 
same  time,  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  loose 
legislative  draftsmanship.  Obviously,  if  all 
States  allowed  wrlteln  candidates.  It  could 
be  arg^ued  that  the  problem  would  not  exist 
for  then  the  candidate,  by  his  mere  presence, 
would,  as  a  matter  of  law,  have  qualified 
under  State  law.  however,  this  Is  obviously 
not  the  case. 

Our  proposed  amendment  would  ad.1  a  new 
and  third  criteria  to  this  title  I  definition  of 
"legally  qualified  candidate."  The  new  addi- 
tion would  cover  the  candidate  who  has  pub- 
licly announced,  or  has  knowledge  that  an- 
other person  or  political  committee  has 
received  contributions  or  made  expenditures 
In  behalf  of  his  candidacy.  This  addition 
would  restore  the  public's  right  to  know 
what  the  candidate  Is  spending  once  he  be- 
gins to  act  and  function  like  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office. 

REPEAL    OF    EQtTAL    TIME    REQITTREMZNT 

The  other  provision  of  8.  1095  would  re- 
peal the  equal  time  clause  of  the  broadcast 
law  for  all  federal  elections. 

I  am  encouraged  that  S.  372  provides  for 
repeal  for  presidential  elections,  but  I  re- 
main convinced  that  the  best  Interests  of 
the  electorate  would  be  served  by  extending 
the  repeal  to  Senate  and  House  elections  as 
well.  For  the  Committee's  Information,  I  have 
appended  copies  of  8.  1094  and  S.  1096  to  my 
testimony. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  another  poeslble  loophole  In  the 
present  law.  Section  102(3)  of  the  Campaign 
Communications  Reform  Act  read  "rhe 
term  'Federal  elective  office"  means  the  office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
Senator  or  Representative  in,  or  Resident 
Commissioner  or  Delegate  to,  the  Congress 


of  the  United  States  (and  for  the  purpose  of 
section  103(b)  such  term  includes  the  office 
of  Vice  President)."  Thus  the  office  of  Vice 
President  is  not  Included  as  a  federal  office 
for  purpose  of  either  the  media  spending 
limit  of  the  present  law  or  the  proposed  total 
expenditure  limits  In  S.  372.  Therefore,  my 
reading  of  the  law  would  Indicate  that  un- 
limited amounts  of  money  could  be  spent 
to  advancet  the  election  of  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice  Presidency.  If  this  Is  correct,  the 
law  should  be  changed  to  eliminate  this 
possibility. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  offer  some  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  expenditure  limits 
in  S.  372,  and  two  other  matters  proposed 
for  this  Committee's  consideration:  limits  on 
case  contributions  and  limits  on  the  amounts 
of  individual  contributions  to  campaigns. 

I  support  a  limit  on  cash  contributions. 
Any  contribution  of  $100  or  more  should  be 
required  to  be  made  by  check.  This  would 
facilitate  enforcement  of  the  reporting  re- 
quirements In  the  present  law. 

CONTRIBUTION    AND    EXPENDITURE    LIMITS 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  both  contribution  limits  and 
expenditure  limits  without  also  providing  for 
public  financing.  There  Is  the  danger  that 
these  limits  could  turn  into  an  "Incumbent 
protection  plan."  which  would  make  effec- 
tive electoral  challenges  difficult.  On  balance, 
however,  I  think  at  least  individual  contri- 
bution limits  are  necessary.  The  Influence 
of  "big  money"  must  be  removed  from  our 
political  process.  The  Stevenson-Mathlas  bill 
proposes  an  Individual  limit  of  $3,000.  I 
think  the  limits  should  be  set  at  least 
this  low  and  perhaps  lower,  and  must  apply 
to  groups  as  well  as  Individuals. 

In  regard  to  the  expenditure  limits  in  S. 
372.  I  would  like  to  raise  two  points.  First, 
the  twenty-five  cents  per  person  of  voting 
age  formula  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  set- 
ting relatively  low  limits  on  House  races  and 
Senate  candidates  In  the  small  states  and  un- 
reallstlcally  high  limits  on  the  Presidency 
and  Senate  candidates  In  the  large  states. 
For  example.  In  1972  a  Senate  candidate  In 
California  could  have  spent  a  total  of  almost 
seven  million  dollars  In  the  primary  and  gen- 
eral election  combined. 

Second,  the  problem  of  tinreallstlcally  high 
limits  Is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  limits 
will  Increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  I  have  had  my  staff  pre- 
pare projections  of  the  growth  of  the 
Presidential  expendltvire  limits  for  a  gen- 
eral election  In  the  future,  employing 
ptopulatlon  projections  from  the  Census 
Bureau  and  assuming  a  3</^  percent  annual 
growth  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The 
projections  appear  In  the  table  below.  While 
we  cannot  perfectly  predict  the  future,  these 
projections  give  us  some  Idea  of  what  the 
limits  will  look  like  In  the  years  to  come. 
We  can  see  that  by  1980  a  Presidential  candi- 
date would  be  permitted  to  spend  up  to  $54.5 
million  In  the  general  election  alone,  and  by 
the  year  2000  the  limit  would  reach  the 
incredible  sum  of  $136.6  million.  If  we  really 
want  to  Impose  realistic  expenditure  limits, 
some  change  must  be  made  In  the  proposed 
formula. 

PROJECTION  OF  EXPENDITURE  LIMITS  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGNS  (GENERAL  ELECTION) 


Year 

Population 
18  years 
and  over 

(millions) 

Spending 

limit 

(millions) 

1976 

1980 

1984       

149.4 

158.9 

166.9 

$44. 6 
54.5 
65.6 

1990 

200O 

176.6 

200.4 

85.4 
136.4 

In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  whlls 
a  number  of  valuable  reforms  can  be  made 
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in  our  system  of  federal  campaigns  through 
the  vehicle  of  S.  372,  the  truly  necessary  and 
desirable  reform  would  be  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  public  financing  of  all  federal 
election  campaigns. 

SECTION-BT-SbCTION  ANAI.TSIS  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL  EIi-EcnoN   Finance   Act   of   1973 

Section  1.  Title. 

Section  2.  Purposes: 

To  provide  adequate  financing  for  candi- 
dates without  regard  to  the  private  resources 
available  to  them; 

To  prevent  undue  in-fluence  by  the  wealthy 
and  the  opportunity  for  such  Influence 
which  diminishes  public  faith  In  the  political 
system; 

To  determine  the  degree  to  which  present 
campaign  expenditures  are  excessive; 

To  reduce  pressures  on  candidates  to  be- 
come beholden  to  large  contributors. 

Section  3.  Definitions. 

"Board" — The  Congressional  Election  Fi- 
nance Board  which  administers  this  Act. 

"Campaign  Expenditure"  and  "Campaign 
Expenditure  Period" — The  18-month  period 
preceding  the  date  of  the  general  election 
for  the  office  sought  is  the  expenditure  peri- 
od. Any  expenditure  In  connection  with  the 
campaign  made  during  that  period  or  prior 
to  it  for  goods  or  services  to  be  used  within 
the  period  Is  a  campaign  expenditure. 

"Candidate" — someone  qualifying  under 
state  law  for  the  primary  or  the  general 
election  ballot  in  a  Hovise  or  Senate  race. 

"Candidate  Campaign  Account" — Is  a 
single  bank  account  Into  which  the  candidate 
must  deposit  all  subsidies  and  contributions. 

"(Jongresslonal  Office" — the  office  of  Sen- 
ator, Representative,  Resident  Commissioner 
or  Delegate. 

"Contribution" — Is  defined  to  include  any: 

(1)  payment,  gift,  loan  or  guaranty  to  a 
candidate's  campaign; 

(2)  payment  for  personal  services  rendered 
to  the  campaign; 

(3)  payment  for  any  other  services  or  any 
goods  provided  to  the  campaign; 

(4)  provision  of  goods  or  services  at  less 
than  full  value  to  the  campaign; 

(6)  independent  activity  carried  on  apart 
from  the  campaign 

made  for  the  purposes  of  influencing  the 
results  of  a  primary  or  general  election.  Cate- 
gories 1  through  4  cover  alternative  ways  of 
putting  campaign  resources  at  the  disposal 
and  discretion  of  the  candidate  and  his  as- 
sistants. Category  5  covers  campaigning  done 
tmllaterally  on  behalf  of  the  candidate.  All 
five  categories  are  treated  the  same  for  pur- 
poses of  individual  contribution  limits,  and 
they  are  all  aggregated  for  that  purpose. 
However,  category  5  Is  treated  differently  in 
computing  the  candidate's  permitted  amount 
of  private  financing  beyond  the  subsidy.  (See 
sections  12  and  13,  infra.) 

Volunteer  services,  internal  communica- 
tions by  an  organization  to  Its  members,  com- 
munications by  an  issue  group  to  the  gen- 
eral public  which  do  not  endorse  or  oppose 
specific  candidates,  and  normal  billing  credit 
not  more  than  30  days,  are  all  excluded  from 
the  definition  of  contributions. 

"Fund' — the  campaign  subsidy  fund  es- 
tablished In  the  Treasury  and  administered 
by  the  Board. 

"Major  Party" — a  party  (or  Independent 
candidate)  receiving  at  le&st  a  quarter  of  the 
vote  In  any  "determining  election." 

"Minor  Party" — a  party  or  independent 
candidate  receiving  between  25%  and  10%  of 
the  total  vote  cast  for  that  office  in  any  "de- 
termining election." 

"Determining  Election" —  In  a  House  race, 
either  the  last  general  election  for  that  office 
OR  the  last  gubernatorial  race  In  that  state 
OR  the  last  presidential  election.  The  party 
candidates  In  a  primary  or  general  election 
can  Invoke  the  party's  showing  in  any  one  of 
these  three  previous  elections  with  regard  to 


House  races;  cither  the  previous  presidential 
or  gubernatorial  race  can  be  used  to  estab- 
lish major  or  minor  party  status  in  a  Senate 
race. 

Thus  in  a  State  where  the  Republican 
gubernatorial  candidate  had  won  at  least 
25%  of  the  vote  in  the  last  election,  every 
Republican  candidate  in  a  primary  or  gen- 
ersU  election  for  a  House  seat  from  that  State 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  major  party  level 
funding,  even  though  the  Republican  candi- 
date had  not  won  25%  of  the  vote  In  the 
House  race  In  a  particular  district  in  the 
previous  election. 

"Party  Campaign  Account" — a  single  bank 
account  established  by  the  national  commit- 
tee or  a  state  central  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party  for  receiving  contributions  to  aid 
subsidized  CongresslonsJ  candidates. 

"Person" — an  Individual,  any  form  of  busi- 
ness association,  other  organization  or  group 
of  Individuals  lawfully  entitled  to  make  cam- 
paign contributions.  An  organization  and 
parent,  subsidiaries,  affiliates  and  regional 
branches  constitute  one  "person." 

"Personal  resources" — funds  from  the  can- 
didate and  his  immediate  family. 

"Immediate  family" — parents,  children, 
siblings,  dependents,  spouse,  and  in-laws. 

"State" — D.C..  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  fifty  States.  This  and 
other  provisions  Indicate  that  candidates 
for  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  are 
treated  the  same  as  House  candidates. 

"Voting  age  population" — the  resident 
population  18  years  or  older  of  a  State  or 
district,  to  be  certified  annually  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Section  4.  Establishing  the  fund. 

This  section  tries  to  make  adequate  fund- 
ing available  without  locking  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  to  Its  expenditure. 

The  authorizing  legislation.  Itself,  estab- 
lishes a  sizeable  fund  in  the  Treasury.  How- 
ever, Its  transmittal  to  candidates  requires 
further  appropriation  legislation. 

Section  5.  Establishment  of  the  Board. 

A  seven  member  bipartisan  commission  is 
created  with  staggered  six  year  terms.  Mem- 
bers elect  a  chairman  to  serve  for  two  years, 
and  the  first  chairman  app)Oint8  the  staff. 
Three  members  comprise  a  quorum.  All  mem- 
bers have  the  status  of  Executive  Schedule 
Level  m,  which  Is  the  one  held  by  the 
chairmen  of  regulatory  commissions.  The 
Board  makes  annual  fiscal  and  operational 
rep)orts  to  Congress  and  to  the  President. 

Section  6.  Board  duties  and  powers. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Board  to  de- 
velop appropriate  forms,  bookkeeping  and 
reporting  methods,  and  a  filing  and  retrieval 
system.  The  Board  must  preserve  reports  filed 
with  it  and  keep  them  available  for  public 
inspection. 

Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Board  to  con- 
sult with  the  Senate  Secretary,  the  House 
Clerk,  and  the  Comptroller  General  In  order 
to  utilize  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the 
reporting  and  filing  and  accounting  proce- 
dures used  to  comply  with  the  1971  Cam- 
paign Reform  Act  of  1971.  The  subsection 
expressly  provides  that  if  possible  the  Board 
shall  utilize  the  reports  furnished  under  the 
1971  Act  and  not  require  additional  flllnga 
It  might  merely  obtain  copies  of  such  filings 
from  the  officers  administering  the  1971  Act. 
This  eliminates  duplication,  minimizes  pa- 
perwork and  permits  the  public  and  media 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  only  one  basic 
reporting  system  for  Senate  and  for  House 
races. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  the  Board  to  con- 
duct a  final  audit  of  all  subsidized  campaigns 
and  report  the  results.  It  also  authorizes  the 
Board  to  Issue  rules  and  regulations,  to  re- 
quire reports  and  records  and  to  conduct 
interim  reviews.  Subsection  (d)  requires  a 
hearing  before  any  determination  that  a 
candidate  has  received  more  money  from  the 
fund  than  he  was  entitled  to  and  must  repay 


it.  The  same  Is  true  with  regard  to  a  pro- 
ceeding for  forfeiture  of  security.  The  stat- 
ute of  limitations  on  recouping  overpay- 
ment Is  one  year. 

Subsection  (e)  gives  the  Board  subpoena 
power. 

Subsection  (f)  directs  the  Board  to  report 
violations  to  law  enforcement  authorities. 

Sections  7-14 — Sections  7  through  14  set 
forth  the  basic  financing  scheme:  Section 
7  prescribes  how  one  qualifies  for  subsidy. 
Section  8  provides  the  mechanism  for  pay- 
ment from  the  fund.  Section  9  prescribes 
how  the  candidate  may  make  payments  from 
his  separate  candidate  account.  Section  10 
states  the  formula  for  determining  the  sub- 
sidy to  which  each  candidate  Is  entitled. 
Section  11  sets  the  limits  on  the  private 
monies  which  can  be  added  to  the  subsidy. 
Section  12  limits  Individual  contributions. 
Section  13  Indicates  expressly  that  the 
amount  a  candidate  may  spend  equals  the 
sum  of  this  subsidy  and  the  private  funds 
he  Is  permitted  to  raise.  Section  14  provides 
a  special  mechanism  for  larger  amounts  of 
aid  from  political  parties.  The  specific  opera- 
tion and  Interaction  of  these  sections  are  as 
follows  : 

Section  7.  Eligibility  for  Assistance. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  filing  a  sworn 
statement,  a  security  bond  equal  to  one-fifth 
of  the  subsidy  to  which  he  is  entitled  and 
proof  of  qualification  for  the  ballot  under 
State  law.  The  statement  obligates  the  can- 
didate to  compUe  the  records  and  reports 
required  and  to  repay  all  amounts  received 
from  the  Fund  In  excess  of  that  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  He  also  agrees  to  forfeit  his 
security  If  he  falls  to  receive  10%  of  the  vote 
In  the  election  for  which  he  is  recelvmg  as- 
sistance. (That  is.  10%  of  all  votes  cast  In 
his  party's  primary,  or  10%  of  the  vote  cast 
for  all  candidates  in  a  general  election,  as 
the  case  may  be)  and  to  be  personally  liable 
for  the  repayment  of  all  of  the  subsidies  he 
has  received  If  hU  vote  falls  below  5%.  A 
separate  sworn  statement  details  the  source 
and  amount  of  contributions  received  and 
the  campaign  expenditures  made  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  application.  The  candidate  must 
list  separately  such  Information  for  all  con- 
tributions used  to  post  the  security  deposit. 
If  the  deposit  Is  not  forfeited,  the  Board 
returns  those  contributions  to  the  donors. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  candidates  who 
have  previously  faUed  to  comply  with  the  Act 
from  receiving  further  subsidies. 

Subsection  (c)  prohibits  candidates  from 
using  unrestricted  private  funding  in  the 
primary.  I.e.,  not  coming  under  this  Act,  and 
then  receiving  subsidies  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. He  must  have  either  received  primary 
subsidies,  or  not  run  in  a  primary,  or  have 
been  Ineligible  because  he  ran  imopposed  in 
his  party's  primary. 

Subsection  (d)  prohibits  candidates  re- 
ceiving primary  assistance  from  then  r\in- 
nlng  In  the  general  election  outside  this  Act, 
i.e.,  with  no  restriction  on  private  assistance. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  prompt  notifica- 
tion by  the  Board  that  a  candidate  has  quali- 
fied and  of  the  amount  to  which  he  will  be 
entitled  in  the  primary,  and  if  he  is  nomi- 
nated. In  the  general  election. 

Section  8.  Payments  from  the  Fund. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  payment  of 
the  subsidy  by  the  Board  In  approximately 
equal  amounts  monthly  Into  an  earmarked 
account  In  an  FDIC  bank,  during  the  period 
beginning  at  the  time  of  notification  of  eligi- 
bility. Post-election  supplements  are  paid 
within  30  days  of  the  election. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  payments  In 
unequal  amounts  upon  request  and  a  justi- 
fication by  the  candidate. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that,  at  the  time 
a  primary  candidate  becomes  eligible  to  re- 
ceive transfers  from  the  Fund,  If  no  other 
candidate  has  qualified  under  state  law,  the 
applicant  shall  Initially  receive  only  one- 
third  of  the  subsidy  for  which  he  Is  eligible 
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In  such  Installments.  If  prior  to  the  filing 
deadline,  at  least  one  other  candidate  quali- 
fies under  state  law.  then  the  Board  shall 
transfer  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  ap- 
plicant's primary  subsidy  In  similar  install- 
ments. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Board.  If  it 
determines  there  are  insufficient  monies  In 
the  Fund,  to  pay  each  candidat-e  the  appro- 
priate subsidy,  to  so  advise  the  candidates 
and  the  Congress  with  recommendation  to 
the  latter  of  the  necessary  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Board  In  such 
cases  to  reduce  pro  rata  the  subsidy  to  each 
candidate  and  notify  them  of  the  reduction 
by  registered  mail.  However,  the  amount 
which  a  candidate  would  then  be  permitTe;d 
to  raise  privately  under  section  11  would 
be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reduction  In  subsidy. 

Section  9.  Payment  from  the  Candidate's 
Account. 

Subsection  (a)  and  (b)  require  the  candi- 
date to  establish  a  single  campaign  account 
and  to  deposit  therein  all  subsidies  and  con- 
tributions received.  The  Board  receives  state- 
ments identifying  the  amount  and  source  of 
all  contributions  deposited  and  indicating 
all  withdrawals. 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  power  to  with- 
draw from  this  account  to  the  candidate  and, 
at  most,  three  other  individuals  he  desig- 
nates who  also  each  are  responsible  for  com- 
pliance with  all  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (d)  prohibits  payment,  except 
staff  salaries,  for  any  goods  or  services  with- 
out an  invoice  from  the  payee  and  a  sworn 
statement  certifying  the  charges  are  normal 
and  certification  shall  be  preserved  by  the 
candidates  for  Inspection  and  copies  shall  be 
furnished  upon  request  to  the  Board. 

Section  10.  Determination  of  Amounts  Pay- 
able. 

The  amounts  are  calculated  under  a  for- 
mula of  so  many  cents  per  voting  age  resi- 
dent of  the  State  or  House  district  in  ques- 
tion. Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  major 
party  primary  candidate  for  Senate  nomina- 
tion would  receive  the  greater  of: 

lOf  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion, or 

$75,000 
and  that  a  major  party  candidate  in  a  gen- 
eral Senate  election  would  receive  the  greater 
of 

15e  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion, or 

$150,000 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  a  major  party 
candidate  for  nomination  to  a  House  seat 
would  receive  14e  multiplied  by  the  voting 
age  population;  a  House  candidate  of  major 
party  in  the  general  election  would  receive 
20'*  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  population. 

Since  the  voting  age  resident  population 
of  most  House  districts  clusters  around  300.- 
000  this  would  mean  a  typical  subsidy  of 
S42.000  In  a  House  primary  and  a  $60,000 
subsidy  in  a  general  election.  A  candidate  for 
an  at-large  House  district  receives  the  same 
subsidies  as  a  Senate  candidate  from  that 
State. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  minor  party 
candidate  would  receive  20^7  of  the  amount 
of  subsidy  to  which  the  corresponding  major 
party  candidate  would  be  entitled  under 
subsections  (a>  and  (b) .  All  other  candidates 
who  qualified  under  State  law  to  be  on  the 
ballot  would  receive  a  subsidy  equal  to  10'~r 
of  the  amount  for  major  party  candidates. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  a  post-election 
"bonus"  If  a  minor  party  candidate's  per- 
formance in  the  Instant  election  is  of  major 
party  proportions — 25"";  or  more  of  the  vote. 
The  extra  money  would  be  payable,  however, 
only  to  the  extent  the  minor  party  candidate 
had  valid  campaign  debts  outstanding;  the 
banus  would  not  be  available  simply  for  the 
party's  general  coffers. 

Subsection    (d)  (2)    provides    for   bonuses 


to  candidates  who  did  not  even  qualify  for 
minor  party  status  before  the  election.  If 
their  actual  showing  is  10' c  they  are  entitled 
to  a  bonus  bringing  the  level  of  their  sub- 
sidy up  to  that  of  a  minor  party  candi- 
date. If  they  win  25%  of  the  vote  they  are 
entitled  to  a  bonus  bringing  their  total 
subsidy  up  to  the  level  of  major  party  candi- 
dates. In  each  case  the  t)onus  is  subject  to  the 
same  setoff  and  valid  debt  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  bonuses  for  minor  party  candi- 
dates. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  funding  In 
runoff  elections.  The  subsidy  shall  equal  the 
amount  available  for  the  election  which  pre- 
cipitated the  runoff.  However,  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  a  candidate  has  major 
or  minor  party  status  for  calculating  his  sub- 
sidy in  the  runoff  shall  be  based  on  the  vote 
he  received  in  the  precipitating  election. 

Subsection  (f)  limits  the  amount  of  any 
subsidy  which  can  be  used  for  campaign 
salaries  to  20^;^. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  for  determining 
the  subsidy  for  a  candidate  in  a  newly  drawn 
district. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  primary  sub- 
sidies niiy  not  be  used  after  the  primary 
election  and  that  general  election  subsidies 
may  not  be  used  to  retire  primary  campaign 
debts. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  a  cost  of  living  es- 
calator provision  for  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidies and  for  the  amount  of  private  financ- 
ing each  candidate  Is  permitted  to  raise. 

Section  11.  Limitations  on  Non-Fund 
Financing. 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  a  subsidized 
candidate  may  also  utilize  private  resources 
as  specified  in  this  section. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  a  major  party  Sen- 
ate candidate  to  raise  privately: 

2''  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  population 
for  the  primary  (with  a  $35,000  minimum) . 

3**  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion In  the  general  election  (with  a  $60,000 
minimum). 

Subsection  (c)  permits  majority  party 
House  candidates  to  raise  privately. 

3t  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion in  the  primary 

5(*  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  population 
in  the  general  election 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  subject  to 
certain  limitations,  a  minor  party  candidate 
can  raise  private  funds  such  that  the  sum  of 
the  private  funding  and  the  subsidy  to  which 
he  is  entitled  equals  the  total  funds  avail- 
able to  a  corresponding  major  party  candi- 
date. 

Section  12.  Limitation  on  Individual  con- 
tributions (a)  and  (b)  limit  the  amount 
any  person  may  contribute  in  any  manner  to 
an  aggregate  of  $250  per  candidate.  That  is. 
amounts  one  makes  available  for  a  primary 
campaign,  or  for  the  candidate's  general  elec- 
tion campaign,  or  for  his  posting  security  to 
receive  subsidies,  or  on  independent  activity 
undertaken  to  promote  his  candidacy  are 
all  cumulative  with  regard  to  these  limits. 
However  one  spends  the  $250 — or  $100  In  a 
House  race — he  cannot  provide  more  than 
$250  worth  of  support. 

The  candidate,  himself.  Is  permitted  to 
contribute  the  same  amounts  to  his  cam- 
paign from  his  own  resources  (and  those  of 
his  Immediate  family).  He  Is  also  permitted 
to  contribute  an  additional  $250  to  raising 
the  necessary  security  deposit  for  his  sub- 
sidy. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  contribution 
In  excess  of  the  limits  permitted  be  returned 
or  covered  into  the  F*und. 

Subsection  (d)  prohibits  contributions 
made  in  the  name  of  another. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  the  limitation  appli- 
cable to  any  contribution  made  before  the 
candidate  files  for  subsidies,  as  long  as  they 
were  used  for  "campaign  exf>enditures."  (See 
Definitions,  supra)  or  remain  available  for 
campaign  expenditures. 


Subsection  (f)  prohibits  pooling  of  the 
contributions  permitted  each  person  N.S. 
This  does  not  bar  an  organization  from  hav- 
ing members  contribute,  although  the  or- 
ganization may  only  give  the  candidate 
$250  from  its  funds,  however  they  are  raised. 
What  this  subsection  does  bar  is  an  organiza- 
tion Itself  giving  $250  from  Its  funds,  and 
also  arranging  for  a  continuation  of  the  $250 
permitted  each  of  its  members  as  Individuals, 
e.g.,  arranging  for  each  to  pay  a  $250  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  a  $1  million  television 
broadcast  coordinated  by  the  organization. 
To  permit  that  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  individual  limitation  on  the  contribu- 
tions at  the  disposal  of  any  single  organiza- 
tion. 

Section  13.  Limitations  on  Expenditures. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  total  ex- 
penditures a  candidate  may  utilize  in  his 
campaign  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
subsidy  he  may  receive  under  Section  10  and 
the  amount  of  private  funds  he  may  raise 
under  Section  11.  This  does  not  mean  the 
candidate  may  take  less  than  the  full  sub- 
sidy to  which  he  Is  entitled  and  then  raise 
proportionately  more  private  funds.  Section 
11  is  a  firm  limit  on  private  financing.  Sec- 
tion 12  simply  makes  explicit  the  overall 
limit. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  If  the  person 
expends  the  $250  contribution  to  which  he 
is  limited  by  section  11,  in  the  form  of  truly 
Independent  activity — made  neither  at  the 
request  nor  In  cooperation  with  the  candi- 
date's campaign,  but  on  the  contributor's 
unilateral  initiative — then  such  Independ- 
ent expenditures  on  the  candidate's  behalf 
shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  total 
private  fund  raising  permitted  the  candidate. 
This  prevents  anyone  from  wielding  undue 
Influence  because  of  large  Independent  ex- 
penditures on  the  candidate's  behalf.  But 
It  still  permits  everyone  some  form  of  polit- 
ical expression  on  behalf  of  candidates 
whom  they  favor  without  having  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  candidate  or  be  excluded 
from  making  any  such  expression  once  the 
candidate  has  spent  bis  limit. 

Section  14.  Political  Party  Campaign  As- 
sistance. 

Subsection  (a)  permits  the  state  central 
committee  or  national  committee  of  a  polit- 
ical party  to  underwrite  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  private  financial  assistance  permitted 
subsidized  candidates. 

Sut>sectlons  (b)  and  (c)  require  the  na- 
tional or  state  committee  to  establish  a 
single  Party  Campaign  Account  for  this  pur- 
pose, registered  with  and  monitored  by  the 
Board.  Subsection  (d)  provides  that  only 
contributions  expressly  made  to  this  Ac- 
count can  be  used  and  no  other  party  funds 
may  be  transferred  to  It,  but  such  contri- 
butions may  not  be  earmarked  for  particu- 
lar candidates.  Contributions  to  this  Ac- 
count are  limited  to  $250  per  person. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  a  record  of  de- 
posits and  withdrawals  from  Party  Campaign 
Accounts. 

Subsection  (f )  provides  that  a  committee 
may  only  aid  its  party's  nominees  and  only 
in  the  general  election.  A  state  committee 
may  only  aid  such  candidates  in  Its  state. 

Subsection  (g)  states  that  each  commit- 
tee may  give  as  much  as  It  chooses  to  any 
particular  candidate,  but  It  may  not  give 
more  than  the  total  amoimt  of  private  funds 
that  candidate  U  permitted  to  use  under 
this  Act.  and  It  may  only  give  a  smaller 
amount  to  the  extent  that  the  candidate 
chooses  also  to  receive  funds  from  other  pri- 
vate sources. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  contributions 
under  this  section  are  permitted  In  addition 
to  the  contribution  allowed  each  person  un- 
der section  12. 

Section  15.  Enforcement  Against  Viola- 
tions. 

Subsection    (a)    empowers    the    Board    to 
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seek  to  prevent  actions  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  private  persons  to 
file  complaints  of  such  violations. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Board  to  no- 
tify the  person  charged  and  to  Investigate. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Board  to  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  the  record  If  it  finds 
probable  cause  a  violation  has  occurred  or  Is 
about  to  occur. 

Subsection  (e)  permits  the  Board  to  make 
findings  and  Issue  an  appropriate  order  If 
the  order  Is  not  complied  with,  the  Board 
may  Institute  a  civil  action.  If  the  Board  falls 
to  act  cr  to  order  a  cessation  of  a  violation, 
or  to  institute  suit  for  failure  to  comply  with 
an  order,  then  the  private  party  who  filed 
the  complaint  with  the  Board  may  Institute 
such  a  suit. 

Section  16.  Review  of  Board  Determina- 
tions. 

Subsection  (a)  permits  a  candidate  who 
Is  receiving  or  has  applied  for  subsidy  to  ap- 
peal Board  determinations  affecting  his  right 
to  a  subsidy  or  the  amount  of  subsidy,  or  to 
challenge  the  Board's  failure  to  act  or  any 
other  actio:i. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Board  to  re- 
view  the  complaint  and  hold  a  prompt  hear- 
ing. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  the  aggrieved  can- 
didate to  seek  Judicial  review.  If  necessary  of 
the  Board  response  to  his  complaint. 

Section  17.  Jurisdiction  of  District  Courts 

Subsection  (a)  vests  jurisdiction  in  the 
United  States  District  Courts  to  hear  actions 
under  this  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  nationwide 
service  of  process  in  such  actions. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  such  suits 
be  advanced  on  the  docket  to  the  extent 
possible. 

Section  8.  Penalties. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  for  a  wUl- 
ful  violation  of  the  Individual  contribution 
limitations,  or  the  overall  spending  Umlta- 
tions.  or  falsification  of  information,  or 
misuse  of  federal  subsidies,  a  person  may  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  000 
nor  more  than  the  greater  of  $50,000  or 
the  full  amount  of  subsidies  received  and 
not  less  than  6  months  nor  more  than  5 
years  Imprisonment. 

Subsection  (b)  punishes  all  other  viola- 
tlons  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
one  year's  Imprisonment,  or  both. 

Subsection  (c)  then  provides  that  Infor- 
mation obtained  through  such  reports  and 
records  may  only  be  used,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, m  the  prosecution  of  a  violation  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  falsifying  Informa- 
tlon. 

This  format  Is  designed  to  meet  a  possible 
constitutional  problem  of  self-incrimination 

Section  19.  State  Laws  Not  Affected 

This  Is  a  general  disclaimer  of  any  Intent 
to  affect  state  law  except  where  compliance 
with  state  law  would  constitute  a  violation 
of  this  Act.  (It  then  falls  under  the  Su- 
premacy Clause  of  the  Constitution.) 

Section  20.  Relationship  to  Other  Federal 
Laws. 

This  section  conforms  thU  bill  and  prior 
legislation,  particularly  requiring  a  report  for 
purpose  of  the  1971  Campaign  Disclosure 
Act,  of  any  subsidy  received  under  this  Act 

Section  21.  Separability. 

Section  22.  Authorization  of  Appropriation 

This  section  authorizes  additional  appro- 
priations as  needed  for  subsidies  and  as 
needed  for  administration  of  this  Act 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1955.  A  bill  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  neighborhood  service  cen- 
ters and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
w  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

CXIX 1163— Part  14 


THE    NEIGHBORHOOD    SERVICE    CENTERS    ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  create 
a  system  of  neighborhood  service  cen- 
ters. This  legislation  would  assist  in  the 
proper  implementation  of  Government 
programs  by  first  offering  a  wide  variety 
of  Government  assistance  and  informa- 
tion on  Government  programs  to  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
second,  providing  the  resources  to  aid 
In  the  development  of  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr.  President,  government  of  all  levels 
is  now  under  great  pressure  from  a 
disenchanted  public  to  make  cur  social 
programs  work.  'We  are  told  that  many 
programs  are  ineffective — that  they 
really  do  not  help  people.  It  is  to  this 
charge  that  the  Neighborhood  Service 
Centers  Act  is  directed.  This  act  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  part  of  the  problem 
surrounding  many  programs  is  the  in- 
ability of  the  average  citizen  to  receive 
prompt,  accurate  assistance  and  in- 
formation from  his  government. 

Today  when  a  citizen  needs  help  or 
information,  or  has  a  complaint  con- 
cermng  government  services,  his  options 
are  truly  limited.  He  can  write  to  Wash- 
ington or  the  State  capital,  or  maybe 
try  to  call  city  hall.  Instead  of  the  in- 
formation he  seeks,  too  often  what  he 
really  gets  Is  the  feeling  of  frustration 
and  helplessness  that  accompanies  an 
attempt  to  get  information  out  of  a  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. 

Every  day  we  see  more  evidence  of  the 
growing  distrust  of  the  citizen  toward 
his  government.  In  September  of  last 
year  the  University  of  Michigan's  Survey 
Research  Center  reported  that  fully  39 
percent  of  the  people  distrusted  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  major  factor  contributing  to 
that  discontent  was  a  feeling  of  inability 
to  influence  government.  A  Harris  poll 
taken  at  the  end  of  1972  shows  similar 
results— 39  percent  felt  that  the  "people 
running  the  countrj'  do  not  care  what 
happens  to  people  like  me,"  and  46  per- 
cent felt  that  "what  I  think  does  not 
count  much."  This  survey  evidence  sug- 
gests that  many  people  believe  that  gov- 
ernment Is  often  too  musclebound— too 
big  to  be  responsive  to  the  average  guy 
on  the  street.  Government  often  is  iso- 
lated—shielded from  the  people  by  a 
massive,     Inhuman,     unreachable     bu- 
reaucracy. When  people  find  themselves 
separated  from  government,  good  gov- 
ernment suffers.  When  people  lose  faith 
in  that  government,  we  all  suffer. 

The  Neighborhood  Service  Centers  Act 
will  bring  government  back  into  the 
neighborhoods  of  this  country.  It  will  re- 
store faith  in  government  by  making  it 
effective  and,  above  all,  accessible  The 
centers  provided  for  in  this  act  would  op- 
erate on  two  levels  to  realize  these  goals- 
first,  as  a  general  referral  and  informa- 
tion clinic,  and,  second,  as  a  planning  and 
development  study  center. 

In  its  capacity  as  an  information  and 
service  agency,  each  center  would  provide 
the  community  with  a  trained  staff 
bolstered  by  volunteers  from  the  neigh- 
borhood. They  would  try  to  help  citizens 
with  problems  and  complaints  dealing 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment services.  The  information  assistant 


acting  &s  ombudsman,  would  either  give 
an  answer  to  the  question  posed  by  the 
citizen,  or  aid  him  in  contracting  the 
proper  agency.  Each  case  would  be  fol- 
lowed through  until  satisfactory  action 
was  taken.  The  citizen  would  have  a  one- 
stop  source  of  information  about  social 
security,  welfare,  drug  rehabilitation 
programs,  manpower  training,  education, 
housing  laws,  community  services,  State 
aid  prograjtns,  municipal  projects,  and  all 
the  rest.  For  the  first  time  government 
assistance  would  be  no  farther  away  than 
the  local  service  center. 

Centers  should  be  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  community  where  government- 
citizen  contact  is  maximum.  These  cen- 
ters are  not  going  to  be  effective  If  they 
are  located  downtown  in  the  local  Fed- 
eral building  or  city  hall.  They  have  to 
become  part  of  the  living  community— 
as  close  to  the  people  as  possible. 

Planning  and  development  is  a  second 
function  of  each  center.  We  have  created 
many  programs  for  our  cities  and  towns, 
all  designed  to  help  solve  many  serious 
problems  based  on  our  perceptions  of 
general  needs.  We  must  now  begin  to  con- 
sider the  needs  of  individual  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Programs,  whether  Federal,  State,  or 
local  cannot  hope  to  be  fully  successful 
If  they  are  not  administered  according 
to  the  needs  of  individual  neighborhoods. 
Neighborhoods  have  a  character  just  as 
people  do,  so  it  Is  only  natural  that  in 
our  efforts  to  solve  our  problems,  each 
neighborhood  should  be  treated  as  an  in - 
du-idual  case.  The  plain  fact  is  that  if  our 
cities  are  to  survive,  our  neighborhoods 
have  to  survive.  A  neighborhood  focus  Is 
therefore  essential. 

The  center's  planning  staff  would  en- 
gage in  an  in-depth  study  of  its  neigh- 
borhood and  arrive  at  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  government  ad- 
ministration and  community  develop- 
ment. A  coordinated  effort  among  all 
levels  of  government,  experts  in  many 
fields,  and  members  of  the  community, 
studjing  Individual  community  needs 
would  greatly  Increase  program  effi- 
ciency. 

The  goals  of  the  planning  staff  study 
would  include  recommendations  for  fu- 
ture housing,  as  well  as  better  utiliza- 
tion of  present  structures;  recommenda- 
tions for  retarding  community  disinte- 
gration, both  physical  and  cultural;  sug- 
gestions for  land  use;  ideas  for  the  Im- 
provement of  community-based  sen-Ices; 
recommendations  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  health  and  safety  of 
residents;  and  coordination  and  orga- 
nization of  citizen  groups  to  work  within 
the  neighborhood.  The  list  of  possibilities 
is  endless. 

Each  center  would  maintain  liason 
and  coordination  oflicers  from  each  gov- 
ernment that  affect  the  area.  They  would 
be  the  official  links  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  and  would  be 
responsible  for  passing  along  to  their 
respective  administrations,  suggestions 
for  the  possible  implementation  of  gov- 
ernment programs  along  guidelines  and 
recommendations  set  down  by  the  plan- 
ning staff  of  the  center.  They  are  to  be 
drawn  from  staff  members  alreadv  at 
the  center. 
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What  this  act  does  is  direct  the  focus 
of  government  to  a  new  level.  We  could 
call  it  "street-level  government,"  and 
neighborhood  involvement  in  the  centers 
is  essential  to  the  realization  of  this  goal. 

The  creation  of  these  Neighborhood 
Service  Centers  would  be  a  step  forward 
in  our  attempt  to  cure  the  ills  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities  and  towns. 

We  could  close  the  gap  between  gov- 
ernment and  citizen. 

We  could  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
our  programs  by  informing  the  people  of 
the  services  that  are  rightfully  theirs. 

We  could  improve  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
gram administration  by  providing  a 
channel  for  public  input  that  would  lead 
right  into  the  heart  of  Government  bu- 
reaucracy. 

We  could  let  neighborhoods  help  them- 
selves, and,  at  the  very  least.  Influence 
their  own  destiny. 

We  could  find  out  what  our  Nation's 
communities  really  need. 

But  most  of  all.  the  creation  of  the  cen- 
ters could  restore  confidence  and  trust 
in  a  government  that  has  been  for  far  too 
long,  remote,  imreachable,  and  alto- 
gether unresponsive  to  the  people  it  is 
supposed  to  represent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1B65 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Neighborhood  Serv- 
ice Centers  Act  of  1973." 

nNBINCS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Cltl2«ns  of  the  United  States  do  not  have 
adequate  and  necessary  access  to  informa- 
tion and  assistance  concerning  government 
programs,  be  they  Federal.  State,  or  local, 
and  at  present  are  faced  with  the  Impossible 
task  of  securing  for  themselves  the  Informa- 
tion they  desire  and  need. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  Indi- 
vidual neighborhoods  are  Integral  parts  of 
the  Nation's  cities  and  towns  and  must  sur- 
vive If  the  cities  themselves  are  to  survive. 
Neighborhoods  are,  therefore,  a  proper  focus 
for  attention  and  study  in  the  totent  of 
Improvtog  govertunent  administration  and 
community  development. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  a  crisis 
of  public  confidence  In  governmental  Institu- 
tions now  exists,  and  Is  due  In  part  to  the 
unresponsiveness  of  public  agencies  and 
Institutions. 

DECLAaATION  OT  POLICY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  source  of 
information  and  assistance  for  the  average 
citizen,  to  Insure  the  proper  Implementation 
and  efficient  administration  of  government 
programs,  and  to  Increase  the  responsiveness 
of  government  to  the  citizen,  the  Congress 
declares  that  It  Is  necessary  to  establish  In 
the  neighborhoods  of  the  Nation's  cities  and 
towns.   Neighborhood  Service   Centers.  The 
responslbUlty  of  the  Centers  to  be  to  act  as 
ombudsmen    and    Information    clinics,    and 
to  give  aid  In  any  other  way  to  citizens  hav- 
ing questions,  problems,  or  complaints  con- 
cerning governmental  programs  of  any  kind, 
(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  as 
neighborhoods  are  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion. Neighborhood  Service  Centers  should 
be  established  to  study  the  commtmlty  and 
Its  Immediate  area  with  the  purpose  of  ar- 


riving at  recommendations  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  government  administration  In  the 
neighborhood  and  the  fostering  of  commu- 
nity development. 

Sec.  4.  As  used.  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  the 
preparation  of  drawings  and  specifications 
for  neighborhood  service  centers;  erecting, 
building,  acquiring,  altering,  remodeling, 
renovating,  Improving,  or  extending  any  fa- 
cilities to  be  used  as  a  neighborhood  service 
center;  and  the  Inspection  and  supervision 
of  the  construction  of  any  such  facility,  and 
such  term  includes  Interest  in  land  and 
offside  Improvements. 

(2)  The  term  "neighborhood  icrvlce  cen- 
ters" means,  pursuant  to  objective  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  any  facility  de- 
signed to  provide  the  following  services  to 
residents  of  the  community  to  be  served  by  a 
center — 

(A)  Information,  assistance,  and  referral 
services  to  assist  the  residents  of  a  com- 
munity to  obtain  the  benefits  of  any  govern- 
ment assisted  program  or  service. 

(B)  preparation  of  a  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment study  to  make  recommendations  to 
all  levels  of  government  for  the  improvement 
and  development  of  the  neighborhood  with 
particular  emphasis  on  future  bousing 
schemes,  as  well  as  better  utilization  of  pres- 
ent structures;  retarding  community  disin- 
tegration, both  physical  and  cultural;  land 
use;  community-based  services;  general  im- 
provement of  the  health  and  safety  of  resi- 
dents; and  coordination  and  organization  of 
citizen  groups. 

(C)  act  as  a  liaison  service  with  education- 
al, cultural,  and  municipal  institutions. 

(3)  The  term  "neighborhood"  means  any 
portion  of  any  city,  municipality,  county,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State  which 
is  large  enough  to  support  activities  of  a 
neighborhood  service  center  and  which  has  a 
commonality  of  Interest. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  Includes  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Blco.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
TITLE  I —CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS    FOR 

NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICE  CENTERS  AU- 
THORIZATION OP  APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  101.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  for  construction  of  twenty- 
five  (25)  public  nonprofit  neighborhood  serv- 
Ice  centers.  $10  million  tar  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  $10  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975;  and  $15  mU- 
Uon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 


BASIC    CarTERIA 

Sec.  102.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  basic  clterla  to  be  applied  by  State 
agencies  in  approving  applications  for  assist- 
ance under  the  State  plan  submitted  under 
section  104.  In  addition  to  other  matters, 
such  basic  criteria  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  the  requirement  that  In  approving  ap- 
plications, priority  shall  be  given  to  projects 
which  contribute  to  an  equitable  distribution 
of  assistance  imder  this  title  within  each 
state  which  shall  be  developed  by  him  on  the 
basis  of  consideration  of  the  relative  need 
of  the  community  for  neighborhood  service 
centers. 

(2)  the  requirements  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  by  each  applicant 
of  a  neighborhood  service  center  board  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title. 

STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  under  this  title  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State  plan  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  he  de- 
termines necessary.  Each  State  plan  shall — 


(1)  designate  or  establish  a  single  State 
agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  administration  of  the  plan: 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  agen- 
cy will  assist  to  establishing  and  maintaining 
neighborhood  service  center  boards  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  title; 

(3)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  construc- 
tion or  renovation  of  facilities  to  be  used  as 
neighborhood  service  centers  consistent  with 
the  basic  criteria  established  under  this  title; 

(4)  provide  satisfactory  assurances  that 
payments  under  this  title  will  be  used  only 
for  projects  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  State  agency; 

(5)  provide  for  minimum  standards  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  centers  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  under  this  title; 

(6)  provide  procedures  for  affordtag  each 
applicant  for  a  construction  project  for  a 
neighborhood  ser\'lce  center  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  before  the  State  agency; 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  which  will  be  adopt- 
ed as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  proper 
disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  State  (Includtag  such 
funds  paid  by  the  State  to  local  appli- 
cants) under  this  title; 

(8)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will  make 
such  reports  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  reasonably  require,  and  will 
keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  •'erlflcatlon  (tf 
such  reports;  and 

(9)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  Its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  any  modifications  thereof 
which  It  considers  necessary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  ten  (10) 
State  plans  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a).  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
the  State. 

APPROVAL   OP   FXOJXCTS 

Sec.  104.  Neighborhood  service  centers  may 
receive  a  grant  vmder  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  upon  application  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  agency  upon  such  agency's 
determination,  consistent  with  the  basic  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 102.  Each  such  application  shaU — 

(1)  describe  the  project  for  which  assist- 
ance Is  sought; 

(2)  set  forth  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  construction  of  such  project; 

(3)  provide  assurance  that  title  to  such 
site  Is  or  Is  suspected  to  be  vested  In  one 
or  more  State  agencies  submitting  the  ap- 
plication. 

(4)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  ade- 
quate financial  support  will  be  available  for 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  project  and  for  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  malntalnance 
and  operation  of  the  Center; 

(5)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  In  the  perform- 
ance of  work  on  construction  of  the  project 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  m 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5 ) ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
this  paragraph  the  authority  and  function* 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C.  133z-l6) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c).  (b)  The  State 
agency  shall  not  finally  disapprove  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  application  for  funds  under 
this  title  without  first  affording  the  applicant 
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reasonable    notice    and    (^portunlty    for    a 
hearing. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICE  CENTER  BOARDS 

Sic.  105.  (a)  Neighborhood  Service  Centers 
deslrmg  to  apply  for  funds  under  this  title 
shall,  in  accordance  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  title,  establish 
and  maintain  a  Neighborhood  Service  Cen- 
ter Board  composed  of  persons  who  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  neighborhood  to  be  served 
by  such  center,  members  of  the  staff  of  such 
center,  and  other  appropriate  specialists.  The 
resident  membership  of  the  Board  shall  be 
selected  by  democratic  procedures.  In  no 
event  shall  less  than  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  such  Board  be  persons  who  are 
not  residents  of  the  community  to  be  served 
by  the  center. 

(b)  The  function  of  each  Board  shall  be  to 
administer  funds  allocated  by  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency  as  determined  pursuant  to 
section  103(a)(1),  control  center  operations, 
establish  priorities  and  develop  programs 
pursuant  to  proper  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  act,  and  all  other  appropriate 
duties. 

(c)  Each  Board  shall  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  its  plans  not  less  than 
60  days  before  the  plan  Is  to  be  Implemented. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  160.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  each  State  from  Its  allot- 
ment determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  103(b).  In  advance  or  otherwise, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  plans  approved  under  section  103. 

(2)  From  the  funds  paid  to  It  purstiant  to 
paragraph  (1),  each  State  agency  shall  dis- 
tribute to  each  neighborhood  service  center 
which  has  submitted  an  application  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  104  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  that  application,  except 
that  the  total  amount  of  grants  paid  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  the  neighbor- 
hood service  centers  In  such  State  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  aUotment  for 
such  State  for  such  year. 

(3)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Federal  share 
shall  not  exceed  76  percent. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts 
expended  for  the  proper  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  its  duties  under  this  title,  except 
that  the  total  of  such  payments  In  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed — 

(A)  1  percent  of  the  total  of  the  amounts 
of  the  grants  paid  under  this  title  for  that 
year  to  the  neighborhood  service  centers  In 
the  State,  or 

(B)  $76,000,  or  $26,000  In  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  whichever  Is 
greater. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec.  107.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  any  State  agency,  finds  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  assurance  set  forth  In  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  103,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  agency  that  fund  payments 
will  not  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title 
(or.  In  his  discretion,  that  the  State  agency 
shall  not  make  further  payments  under  this 
title  to  specified  local  agencies  whose  actions 
or  omissions  caused  or  are  Involved  in  such 
failure)  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is 
so  satisfied,  no  fund  payments  shall  be  made 
to  the  State  tinder  this  title,  or  payments 
by  the  State  agencies  under  this  title  shall 
be  limited  to  neighborhood  service  centers 
whose  actions  did  not  cause  or  were  not  In- 
volved In  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 


recovebt  or  payments 
Sec.  108.  If  within  one  year  after  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  a  neighborhood  serv- 
ice center  which  has  been  constructed  In 
part  with  a  grant  under  this  title — the  facil- 
ity ceases  to  be  used  as  a  neighborhood  serv- 
ice center  pursuant  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary,  the  United  States 
sbaU  be  entitled  to  recover  from  such  appli- 
cant (or  successor)  an  amount  which  bears 
to  the  then  value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much 
thereof  if  as  constituted  an  approved  project) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
grant  bore  to  the  construction  cost  of  the 
neighborhood  service  center  financed  with 
such  grant.  Such  value  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  of  authorities  or  by  action 
brought  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  center  Is 
situated. 

TITLE  II — GRANTS  FOR  NEIGHBORHOOD 
SERVICE  CENTER  ACTIVITIES  AUTHOR- 
IZATION AND  ALLOTMENT 
Sec  201.   (a)   There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  grants  for  10  pilot  neigh- 
borhood service  centers  $10  million  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending   June   30,   1974;    $15  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975; 
and  $20  million  for  the  fiscal  year  endtog 
June  30,  1976. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  allotted  to 
the  extent  practicable  in  the  same  manner 
and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  provided  in 
section  103(b)   of  this  Act. 

Sec  202.  No  State  agency  may  approve  ap- 
plications for  grants  for  neighborhood  serv- 
ice center  activities  pursuant  to  this  title  un- 
less the  applicant  Is  carrying  out  such  activ- 
ities In  a  neighborhood  service  center  as- 
sisted under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

STATE  PLAN  PROVISION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  grant  program  authorized  under 
this  title  shall  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
State  plan  required  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 
Each  such  amendment  shall — 

(1)  describe  the  activities  to  be  conducted 
at  neighborhood  service  centers  for  which  as- 
sistance Is  sought  under  this  Act,  Including, 
if  necessary,  the  time  In  which  such  activi- 
ties can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  fur- 
nished to  residents  after  construction  is 
completed; 

(2)  provide  procedures  for  affording  each 
applicant  for  assistance  under  this  title  an 
opportunity  for  a  bearing  before  the  appro- 
priate State  agency; 

(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(including  such  funds  paid  by  the  States  to 
local  applicants)  under  this  title; 

(4)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require 
for  the  purpose  of  this  title,  and  will  keep 
such  records  and  afford  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  amend- 
ments to  State  plans  submitted  under  this 
section  If  the  amendment  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  subsection  (a). 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  204.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  each  State  from  Its  al- 
lotments determined  pursuant  to  section 
201(b),  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  activities  of  neighbor- 
hood service  centers  to  be  assisted  pursuant 
to  the  amendment  to  the  State  plan  under 
section  202. 

(2)  From  the  funds  paid  to  It  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1),  each  State  agency  shall  dis- 


tribute to  each  neighborhood  service  center 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such  activi- 
ties which  It  has  approved,  except  that  the 
total  amount  of  grants  paid  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  the  neighborhood  serv- 
ice centers  In  such  State  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  allotment  for  such 
State  for  such  year. 

(3)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Federal  share 
shall  not  exceed  75  percent. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
and  In  such  Installments  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  necessary. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec.  205.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  State  agency,  finds  that  there 
has  been  a  faUiu^  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  assurance  set  forth  In  the  State 
plan  as  approved,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  agency  that  fund  payments  wUl  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or.  In 
his  discretion,  that  the  State  agency  shall 
not  make  further  payments  under  this  tlUe 
to*  specified  centers  whose  actions  or  omis- 
sions caused  or  are  Involved  in  such  failure) 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so 
satisfied,  no  fund  payments  shall  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  title,  or  payments 
by  the  State  agencies  under  this  title  shall 
be  limited  to  neighborhood  service  centers 
whose  actions  did  not  cause  or  were  not  In- 
volved In  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  237,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  lands  to  August  Sobotka  and 
Joseph  J.  Tomalino  of  Intake,  Mont. 

S.    778 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  775,  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging. 

s.  eo9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  909,  amending 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  dona- 
tions of  surplus  Federal  property  to  State 
and  local  public  recreation  agencies. 

S.    1064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bitbdick,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs)  was  added  £is  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1064,  the  Judicial  disqualification  bill. 

S.    1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mxtskie)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  ,  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1348  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  safety  standards  for  mobile  homes. 

S.   I44S 
ICKDICAL  DXVICX  SATETT  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  today  my  cosponsorshlp  of  S. 
1446,  the  "Medical  Device  Safety  Act," 
which  would  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
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Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the 
s^ety  and  effectiveness  of  medical  de- 
vices. The  legislation  would  provide  im- 
portant protection  not  guaranteed  to 
consumers  today  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, acting  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  outside  medical  experts,  to  estab- 
lish mandatory  safety  standards  for  po- 
tentially hazardous  medical  devices,  and 
to  require  those  devices  used  in  life- 
threatening  situations  to  undergo  scien- 
tific review  and  be  approved  for  safety 
and  efficacy  before  they  are  marketed. 

Such  legislation  clearly  is  needed  to 
close  the  gaps  in  FDA's  enforcement  au- 
thority in  this  area.  The  shortcomings 
in  FDA's  enforcement  tools  provided 
under  present  law  make  possible  lengthy 
delays  frustrating  prompt  agency  action 
to  improve  hazardous  medical  devices  or 
remove  them  from  the  market.  Even  the 
most  notorious  of  quack  devices  at  pres- 
ent too  often  contribute  to  months  and 
even  years  of  needless  harm  and  even 
death  to  consumers  while  the  FDA  Is 
bogged  down  in  court  battles  which  it 
must  win  before  it  can  take  decisive 
action. 

The  Medical  Device  Safety  Act  is  the 
outgrowth  of  thorough  investigation  into 
the  appropriate  regulatory  framework 
for  medical  devices  by  a  task  force  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  undertaken  at  the  specific  di- 
rection of  the  President.  This  bill  would 
provide  solutions  for  the  problems  posed 
by  medical  devices  while  not  stifling 
their  promise  for  mankind. 

S.    1500 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1500.  to  establish  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  as  an  independent 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

S.    1810 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore 
and  Mr.  Pell  > ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
^Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1610,  to  require  the 
installation  of  airborne,  cooperative  col- 
lision avoidance  systems  on  certain  civil 
and  military  aircraft,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    1625 

At  the  request  of^r.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  tlM^AKER)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S^|25,  to  extend  until 
November  1, 1978,  thee'xisting  exemption 
of  the  steamboat  Delta  Queen  from  cer- 
tain vessel  laws. 

S.    1686 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1686,  the  Ci- 
vilian Science  and  Technology  Act  of 
1973. 

S.    1813 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 


the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gttrney) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1813.  re- 
lating to  the  impact  aid  program. 

S.    1829 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1829. 
to  amend  section  14  of  the  National  Gas 
Act  in  order  to  direct  the  FPC  to  make 
certain  studies. 

S.    1831 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower*  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1831,  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

S.    1868 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1868,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  to  halt  the  impor- 
tation of  Rhodesian  chrome  and  to  re- 
store the  United  States  to  its  position 
as  a  law-abiding  member  of  the  inter- 
national community. 

S.    1903 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1903,  to  regu- 
late commerce  and  conserve  gasoline  by 
improving  motor  vehicle  fuel  economy, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

S.     RES.     IIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator trom  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holl- 
ings). the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  .  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symincton),  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  115.  a  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
missing  in  action  in  Indochina. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMERS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1973— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     199 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  1888)  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     200 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  £m  ammdment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1888,  supra. 

amendment   no.    201 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


amendment  to  plug  loopholes  in  faeu 
payment  limitation 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

I  believe  we  have  a  very  good  farm 
bill  before  us,  and  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
entire  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee which  he  heads  for  this  fine  piece 
of  legislation.  The  new  target-price  con- 
cept will  be  a  boost  to  farmers  through- 
out America. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  portion 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  payment  limita- 
tions needs  fiu-ther  modification.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

The  question  raised  by  my  amendment 
is  simple:  E>oes  Congress  really  want  to 
say  that  huge  Federal  handouts  to 
wealthy  farmers  must  be  stopped?  Or 
do  we  continue  to  pretend  that  such  a 
limit  has  been  enacted,  when  we  know 
that  loopholes  allow  fat  payments  to 
fiow  into  the  pockets  of  absentee  land- 
lords, hobby  farmers,  and  weU-to-do 
agribusiness? 

We  must  say  "no"  to  this  practice.  I 
believe  Congress  intended  to  enact  a  solid 
Ud  on  farm  payments  in  1970.  The  i.tent 
of  Congress  was  to  save  the  taxpayers 
of  America  millions  of  dollars  in  farm 
subsidies  handed  out  to  wealthy  oper- 
ators— not  small  farmers. 

My  amendment  will  be  necessary  no 
matter  what  happens  to  the  proposals  to 
reduce  the  present  payment  limitation 
from  $55,000  to  $20,000  or  to  any  other 
figure. 

The  amendment  applies  to  income  sup- 
plements— not  to  compensation  for  re- 
source adjustment,  access  for  recreation, 
or  to  the  recourse  loan  program— and 
would  begin  operation  with  the  new  bill. 
Studies  by  both  GAO  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  firmly  conclude  that 
the  1970  payment  limitation  of  $55,000 
"caused  no  significant  reduction  in  the 
total  amoimt  of  1971  cotton,  feed  grains, 
and  wheat  expenditures."  Only  $2.2  mil- 
lion in  1971  and  $2.8  million  in  1972, 
nationwide,  were  saved  out  of  an  esti- 
mate of  $58  to  $68  million  possible 
savings. 

Loopholes  In  the  limitation  regulations 
allow  individuals  to  receive  payments  far 
exceeding  the  payment  limit.  This 
amendment  would  plug  the  main  loop- 
holes which  allow  leasing  of  allotments 
and  land  for  excessive  payments. 

I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  question  and  answer 
sheet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  I,  line  5,  Insert  the  following: 
strike  out  "lOKD"  and  insert  "101". 

On  page   l,   line  6.  insert  "in   paragraph 
(1)"  Immediately  before  and  "and". 
On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  2,  at  the  end  of  line  3,  add  a 
comma  and  the  word  "and". 

On  page  2.  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert  the 
following: 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(5)  In  any  case  in  which  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  leases  any  portion  of  the 
farm  or  any  portion  of  the  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  to  one  or  more  per- 
sons,   the    payment    limitation    prescribed 
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by  this  section  shall  apply  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  lessor  had  not  leased 
such  portion  of  the  farm  or  acreage  allot- 
ment, except  that  such  limitation  may  be 
applied  by  the  Secretary  on  a  pro  rata  bcksla 
(or  other  basis  specified  by  the  leasor)  be- 
tween the  leasor  and  leasee  or  leasees.  In  no 
event  may  the  total  payments  made  with 
respect  to  the  portion  of  the  acreage  or  acre- 
age allotment,  as  the  case  may  be,  retained 
by  the  leasor  and  the  portion  of  the  acreage 
or  acreage  allotment  leased  by  the  leasor  ex- 
ceed the  total  payment  limitation  estab- 
lished by  this  section.  Nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
payment  to  any  person  of  any  amount  in 
excess  of  the  payment  limitation  established 
m  this  section.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  leasing  arrange- 
ments entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973." 

QtTEsnoN  and  Answers 

payment  LIMrrATIONS 

1.  How  much  money  will  be  saved  with  the 
present  $55,000  limit  with  the  proposed 
amendment? 

Department  of  Agriculture  study  page   10. 
exhibit  2:  1971  cotton  payments  decreases 
on  farm  operations  of  producers  who  re- 
ceived more  than  $55,000  in  1970 
(In  mlUlons) 

Programs  changes $22.0 

Payment  decrease  due  to  change 
in  operations: 

(a)  Temporary  lease  of  allotments 
away  from  farm  operations 18.8 

(b)  Producer  reduced  acreage  leased 
to  farm,  added  partners,  changed 
leases,  etc 21.8 

Potential  Savings:  $20-30  million. 

2.  Bow  many  changes  took  place  in  farm- 
ing operations  by  producers  who  received 
more  than  $55,000  in  1970?  USDA  Study 
Page  11: 

Total  changes  for  1971 l,  184 

(a)  allotments  transfers 510 

(b)  revised  cash  or  share  lease  ar- 
rangements      126 

(c)  reduced  size  of  farm 660 

(d)  formtog  partnership 216 

(e)  farming  corporation 61 

3.  How  will  the  amendment  make  the  $65.- 
000  limit  more  eflfectlve?  How  will  it  work? 

No  payment  to  an  existmg  allotment  could 
receive  more  than  $55,000. 

If  allotments  are  leased,  the  sum  total  of 
payments  to  the  lessor  and  lessee  could  not 
exceed  the  $55,000  limitation. 

Lessee  would  still  be  able  to  get  full 
amount  under  any  loan  program. 

More  allotments  and  land  would  probably 
be  sold  outright  which  would  Increase  the 
number  of  farm  operations  and  decrease  the 
size  of  the  larger  farms. 

4.  What  products  would  be  affected? 
Same  as  present  bill — upland  cotton,  feed 

grains,  and  wheat. 

5.  When  would  the  amendment  with  its 
new  regulations  become  effective? 

The  amendment  does  not  need  to  be  retro- 
active to  be  effective,  since  most  leases  end 
this  year.  It  would  become  effective  when 
the  1970  program  expires.  Any  prior  agree- 
ments or  partnerships  between  producers 
would  remain  In  effect  unless  terminated 
through  provisions  In  the  1970  or  1973  bill. 

6.  Will  compensation  for  resource  adjust- 
ment or  public  access  still  be  excluded? 

Yes.  OiUy  income  supplement  will  be  af- 
fected or  limited. 

amendment  no.  202 

'Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  entitled  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act.  The  amend- 


ment which  I  submit  has  to  do  with  con- 
siuner  protection.  It  applies  to  the  proc- 
essor and  vendors  of  food  products. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  51.  line  16,  strike  out  the  words 
"This  Act"  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the 
following:  "Section  1  of  this  Act". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

Sec.  3.  (1)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Pood  Labeling  Act  of  1973". 

(2)(A)  The  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1451-1461)  Is  amended  as 
follows 

(I)  by  Inserting  "TITLE  I— FAIR  PACKAG- 
ING AND  LABELING"  immediately  above 
the  heading  of  section  2; 

(II)  by  redeslgnatling  sections  2  through  6 
as  sections  101  through  104.  respectively; 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "section  3"  in  section 
103(a)  (as  designated  by  clause  (11)  of  this 
section)  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 102"; 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "section  3"  in  section 
103(b)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (11)  of  this 
section)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 103"; 

(V)  by  striking  out  "section  4"  and  "sec- 
tion 2"  In  section  104(b)  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  (11)  of  this  section)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  103"  and  "section 
101".  respectively; 

(vl)  by  strlktog  out  "section  4"  in  section 
104(c)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (U)  of 
this  section)  and  taserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  103":  and 

(vll)  by  adding  Immediately  after  section 
104  (as  redesignated  by  clatise  (11)   of  this 
section)  the  following  new  titles: 
"TITLE    II— LABELING    OP    POOD    PROD- 
UCTS  TO  DISCLOSE  INGREDIENTS 

UNLAWFtJL  ACTrvrriES 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  In  the  packaging  or  labeling 
of  any  food  product  for  distribution  In  com- 
merce, or  for  any  person  (other  than  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  hire,  a  contract  carrier  for 
hire,  or  a  freight  forwarder  for  hire)  engaged 
in  the  distribution  in  commerce  of  any  pack- 
aged or  labeled  food  product,  to  distribute 
or  to  cause  to  be  distributed  in  commerce 
any  such  product  if  it  is  contained  In  a 
package,  or  If  there  Is  affixed  to  that  product 
a  label  which  does  not  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  regulations  promul- 
gated under  the  authority  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
gaged m  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  food 
distributors  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
persons  (1)  are  engaged  in  the  packaging 
or  labeling  of  such  food,  or  (2)  prescribe  or 
specify  by  any  means  the  manner  in  which 
such  food  is  packaged  or  labeled. 

INGREDIENT    LABELING    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  202.  No  person  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  section  301  shall  dis- 
tribute or  cause  to  be  distributed  In  com- 
merce any  packaged  or  labeled  food  product 
except  m  accordance  with  regulations  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  regulations 
shall  require  that  any  food  product  distrib- 
uted In  Interstate  commerce  bear  a  label  con- 
taining a  statement  specifying  all  the  in- 
gredients contained  in  such  food  products 
in  the  order  of  their  predominance,  that  the 
label  on  such  product  appear  In  a  uniform 
location  on  the  package  and  that  such 
label— 

"(1)  appear  In  conspicuous  and  easily  legi- 
ble type  In  distinct  contrast  (by  typography, 
layout,  color,  embossing,  or  molding)  with 
other  matters  on  the  package; 


"(2)  contain  letters  or  numerals  In  type 
size  which  shall  be  (A)  established  in  re- 
lationship to  the  area  of  the  prmcipal  dis- 
play found  on  the  package,  and  (B)  uniform 
for  all  packages  of  substantially  the  same 
size;  and 

"(3)  be  placed  so  that  the  lines  of  prtoted 
matter  Included  m  that  statement  are  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  base  on  which  the  pack- 
age rests  as  It  Is  designed  to  be  displayed. 
"TITLE  III— NUTRITIONAL  LABELING  OP 
POOD  PRODUCTS 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 
"(1)  The  term  'nutritional  value'  means 
the  amount  of  nutrients  contamed  In  the 
food  expressed  in  terms  of  the  relationship 
of  the  amount  of  each  nutrient  contamed 
m  such  food  to  the  total  recommended  dally 
requirement  of  each  such  nutrient  required 
to  mamtam  a  balanced  diet  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(2)  The  term  'nutrient'  tacludes  protein, 
vitamin  A,  B  vltamms  (thlamm,  riboflavin, 
niacm),  vitamm  C.  vitamm  D,  carbohydrate, 
fat.  calories,  calcium,  iron,  and  such  other 
nutrients  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion. 

"TTNLAWFTTL   ACTrVITIES 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  m  the  packagmg  or  labeltag 
of  any  food  product  for  distribution  in  com- 
merce or  for  any  person  (other  than  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  hire,  a  contract  carrier  for 
hire,  or  a  freight  forwarder  for  hire)  engaged 
In  the  distribution  m  commerce  of  any  pack- 
aged or  labeled  food  product,  to  distribute 
or  to  cause  to  be  distributed  \n  commerce 
any  such  product  if  It  Is  contamed  m  a  pack- 
age, or  if  there  is  affixed  to  that  product  a 
label  which  does  not  conform  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  regulations  promul- 
gated under  the  authority  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contamed  m  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  engaged 
In  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  food  dis- 
tributors except  to  the  extent  that  such  per- 
sons (1)  are  engaged  in  the  packaging  or 
labeling  of  such  food,  or  (2)  prescribe  or 
specify  by  any  means  the  manner  m  which 
such  food  Is  packaged  or  labeled. 

"LABELING    REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  No  person  subject  to  the 
prohibition  contamed  In  section  302  shall  dis- 
tribute or  cause  to  be  distributed  In  com- 
merce any  packaged  or  labeled  food  product 
except  In  accordance  with  regulations  which 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  regulations 
shall  require  that  any  food  product  distrib- 
uted m  Interstate  commerce  bear  a  label 
containing  a  statement  speclfymg  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  the  food  product  contamed 
therein,  that  the  label  on  such  commodity 
appear  In  a  uniform  location  on  the  pack- 
age, and  that  such  label — 

"(1)  appear  m  conspicuous  and  easily 
legible  type  m  distinct  contrast  (by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  color,  embossing,  or  molding) 
with  other  matters  on  the  package; 

"(2)  contain  letters  or  numerals  m  type 
size  which  shall  be  (A)  established  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  area  of  the  principal  display 
found  on  the  package,  and  (B)  uniform  for 
all  packages  of  substantially  the  same  size: 

"(3)  be  placed  so  that  the  lines  of  printed 
matter  Included  In  that  statement  are  gen- 
erally parallel  to  the  base  on  which  the  pack- 
age rests  as  it  Is  designed  to  be  displayed: 
and 

"(4)  bear  a  statement  of  the  nutritional 
value  of  each  serving  if  the  label  appears 
on  a  packaged  food  product  which  bears  a 
representation  as  to  the  number  of  servmgs 
of  the  food  product  contained  m  the  pack- 
age. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulations  re- 
quire additional  or  supplemental  words  or 
phrases  to  be  used  In  conjunction  with  the 
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statement  of  nutritional  value  appeartng  on 
the  label  whenever  he  determines  that  such 
regulations  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  de- 
ception of  consumers  or  to  facilitate  value 
comparisons  as  to  any  food  product.  Nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  prohibit  supplemen- 
tal statements,  which  are  not  misleading  or 
deceptive,  at  other  places  on  the  package,  de- 
scribing the  nutritional  value  of  the  food 
product  contained  In  such  package. 
•'■nTLE     IV— LABELING     REQUIREMENTS 

FOR     PERISHABLE     AND     SEMIPERISH- 

ABLE  FOODS 

"DEFINrnONS 

"Sec.  401.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'food'  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed for  that  term  by  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  ex- 
cept that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
fresh  fruit  or  vegetable. 

"(2)  The  term  'perishable  or  semlperlsh- 
able  food"  means  any  food  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  has  a  high  risk  of  any  of  the 
following  as  it  ages: 

"(A)  spoilage; 

"(B)  significant  loss  of  nutritional  value: 
or 

"  ( CI   significant  loss  of  palatablUty. 

"(3)  The  term  'expiration  date'  means  the 
last  date  on  which  a  perishable  or  semlper- 
Ishable  food  can  be  consumed  without  a  high 
risk  of  spoilage  or  significant  loss  of  nutri- 
tional value  or  palatablllty. 

"LABELING   REQTrmEMBNTS   TOK    PERISHABLE    AND 
5BMIPERISHABLE   FOODS 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  No  person  who  manufac- 
tures or  packages  a  perishable  or  semlperlsh- 
able  food  In  the  form  In  which  It  Is  sold  by 
retail  distributors  to  consumers  may  dis- 
tribute (or  cause  to  be  distributed)  In  com- 
merce for  purposes  of  sale  a  perishable  or 
semlperishable  food  packaged  by  him  In  such 
form  unless  he  has,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (f ) ,  labeled  such 
packages  to  show  (1)  the  expiration  date  of 
such  food,  and  (2)  the  optimum  temperature 
and  humidity  conditions  for  Its  storage  by 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

"(b)  No  person  engaged  In  business  as  a 
retail  distributor  of  any  packaged  perishable 
or  semlperishable  food  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  may  sell,  offer  to  sell. 
or  display  for  sale  such  food  unless  the  food's 
package  Is  labeled  In  accordance  with  this 
title. 

"(b)  No  person  engaged  In  business  as  a 
retail  distributor  of  any  packaged  perishable 
or  semlperishable  food  may  sell,  offer  to  sell, 
or  display  for  sale  any  stich  food  whose  ex- 
piration date,  as  specified  on  Its  package's 
label  has  expired. 

"(d)  No  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing,  processing,  packing,  or  dis- 
tributing perishable  or  semlperishable  foods 
may  place  packages  of  such  foods,  labeled 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (a).  In  ship- 
ping containers  or  wrappings  unless  such 
containers  or  wrappings  are  labeled  by  him. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  show  the  expiration  date  on  the 
labels  of  such  packages. 

"(e)  No  person  may  change,  alter,  or  re- 
move, before  the  sale  of  a  packaged  perish- 
able or  semlperishable  food  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  any  expiration  date  required  by 
this  section  to  be  placed  on  the  label  of  such 
food's  package  or  shipping  container  or 
wrapping. 

"(f)  (1)  The  expiration  date  and  the  stor- 
age Instructions  required  to  be  on  the  label 
of  a  packaged  perishable  or  semlperishable 
food  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  An  expiration  date  shall,  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  be  (1)  In  the  case  of  the  month  con- 
tained In  the  expiration  date,  expressed  In 


the  commonly  used  letter  abbreviations  for 
such  month,  and  (U)  otherwise  expressed  In 
such  combination  of  letters  and  niunbers  as 
will  enable  the  consumer  to  readily  Identify 
(without  reference  to  special  decoding  Infor- 
mation) the  day,  month,  or  year,  as  the  case 
may  be,  comprising  the  expiration  date;  and 

"(B)  be  separately  and  conspicuously 
stated  in  a  uniform  location  upon  the  princi- 
pal display  panel  of  the  label  required  under 
subsection  (a) . 

"(3)  (A)  Any  regulation  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  prescribing  the  manner  In  which  expira- 
tion dates  for  a  packaged  perishable  or  seml- 
perishable food  shall  be  determined  may  In- 
clude provisions — 

"(1)  prescribing  the  time  periods  to  be 
used  in  determining  the  expiration  dates  for 
such  food, 

"(11)  prescribing  the  data  concerning  such 
food  (and  the  conditions  affecting  it  before 
and  after  Its  sale  to  the  consumer)  to  be  used 
m  determining  its  expiration  dates,  or 

"(111)  permitting  a  person  engaged  In  the 
business  of  manufacturing,  processing,  pack- 
aging, or  distributing  such  food  to  deter- 
mine Its  expiration  dates  using  such  time 
periods  and  data  as  such  person  considers 
appropriate. 

"(B)  If  such  regulation  includes  provi- 
sions described  In  subparagraph  (A)  (111)  of 
this  paragraph,  such  regulation  shall  also 
contain — 

"  ( 1 )  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  uniformity,  where  appropriate,  In  the 
time  periods  used  In  expiration  date  determi- 
nations; and 

"(U)  provisions  for  regular  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  expiration  date  determi- 
nations and  the  time  periods  and  data  upon 
which  they  are  based. 

"PENALTIES  AND   INJUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  or 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  section  403, 
or  any  regulation  made  thereunder,  shall  be 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  both;  except 
that  If  any  person  commits  such  a  violation 
after  a  conviction  of  him  under  this  sub- 
section has  become  final,  or  commits  such  a 
violation  with  the  Intent  to  defraud  or  mis- 
lead, such  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  three  years  or  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  packaged  perUhable  or  seml- 
perishable food  that  Is  distributed  In  viola- 
tion of  section  402  or  any  regulation  made 
thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  at  any  time  on  libel  of  Information 
and  condemned  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  such  packaged  food  \b  found.  Section 
504  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  334)  (relating  to  seizures) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  proceedings 
brought  under  this  subsection  and  to  the  dis- 
position of  packaged  foods  subject  to  such 
proceedings. 

"(c)(1)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to 
restrain  violations  of  section  402  and  regu- 
lations made  thereunder. 

"(2)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  any  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  subsection, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation  of 
section  402  or  a  regulation  made  thereunder, 
trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or,  upon  demand 
of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Such  trial  shall  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  the  practice 
and  procedure  applicable  In  the  case  of  pro- 
ceedings subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  42 

(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, 

"(d)(1)    Actions  under  subsection    (a)    or 

(c)  of  this  section  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction  con- 
stituting the  violation  occurred,  or  In  the 
district  wherein  the  defendant  Is  found  or  Is 
an  Inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and 
process  In  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any 
other  district  of  which  the  defendant  is  an 


Inhabitant  or  wherever  the  defendant  may 
be  found. 

"(2)  In  any  actions  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (c)  of  this  section,  subpenas  for 
witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  United 
States  district  court  may  run  into  any  other 
district." 

(3)  (A)  The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  "TITLE 
V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS"  above  the  head- 
ing for  section  6,  and  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 6  through  13  as  sections  501  through 
508,  respectively. 

(B)  Section  501(a)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (3)A)  of  this  sec- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  4 
or  section  5  of  this  Act''  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 103,  104,  202,  303,  or  402  of  this  Act". 

(C)  Section  502(a)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (3)  A)  of  this  sec- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  3 
of  this  Act,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  102,  201,  or  302  of  this  Act.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  title  IV." 

(D)  Section  502(c)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated  by  subsection  (3)  (A)  of  this  sec- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sections 
4  and  5"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 103,  104,  202,  303,  or  402", 

(E)  Section  503  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (3)  (A)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  5(d)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  104(d)", 

(F)  Section  505  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (3)A)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"g)  The  terms  'food'  and  'food  product' 
mean  any  article  used  for  food  or  drink  for 
man  or  other  animals,  and  any  article  used 
as  a  component  of  such  article." 

(O)  Section  607  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (3)  (A)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  507.  It  Is  the  express  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof  Inso- 
far as  they  may  provide  for  ( 1 )  the  labeling 
of  the  net  quantity  of  contents  of  the  pack- 
age of  any  consumer  commodity  as  provided 
In  title  I  of  this  Act;  (2)  the  labeimg  of  the 
Ingredients  contained  In  food  products  as 
provided  In  title  II  of  thU  Act,  (3)  the  label- 
ing of  the  nutritional  value  of  food  products 
as  provided  In  title  III  of  this  Act:  (4)  the 
labeling  of  perishable  and  semlperishable 
foods  as  provided  In  title  IV  of  this  Act, 
which  are  less  stringent  than  or  require  In- 
formation different  from  the  requirements  of 
the  appropriate  title  or  regulations  promul- 
gated pusuant  to  such  title." 

(H)  Section  508  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (3)  (A)  of  this 
section)  Is  amended  by  striking  "This"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b),  this";  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  title  n,  in,  and 
IV  shall  become  effective  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  title." 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    204    THKOtJGH    206 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  three  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    207 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr,  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO,    208 

f  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Httm- 
PHRET,  and  Mr.  Dole)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them.  Jointly,  to  Senate  bill  1888,  supra. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    203 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  372)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  relieve  broad- 
casters of  the  equal  time  requirement  of 
section  315  with  respect  to  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  candidates  and  to 
amend  the  Campaign  Communications 
Reform  Act  to  provide  a  further  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  in  election  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  elective  office. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    98    TO   S.    1248 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  98  to  S.  1248,  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    136    TO    H.B.    3153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  136  to  H.R.  3153,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make 
certain  technical  and  conforming 
changes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  155  TO  S.  1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  155,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bayh  to  S.  1888, 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:  Victor  R. 
Ortega,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  District  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment) . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  June  13,  1973,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPEN  HEAR- 
INGS BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION,  SEN- 
ATE INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parks  and  Rereation  at  10  ajn. 
on  June  26,  1973,  in  room  3110,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  follow- 
ing bUl:  S.  1638,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  certain 
Federal  lands  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  1786 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  will  conduct  an  open  pub- 
lic hearing  on  S.  1786,  the  "National  In- 
dian Goals  and  Progress  Act,"  on  June 
12,  1973. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed 
measure  Is  to  require  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice to  come  before  Congress  and  obtain 
periodic  authorizations  for  their  appro- 
priations. Historically,  these  two  Federal 
agencies  have  obtained  appropriations 
for  various  programs  and  administrative 
purposes  through  open-ended  authoriza- 
tions. This  situation  has  prevented  Con- 
gress from  fulfilling  its  oversight  func- 
tion over  the  activities  of  these  two 
agencies. 

S.  1786  would  correct  these  deficiencies 
and  would  provide  the  substantive  legis- 
lative committees  ot  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  measure  yearly  stated  goals, 
objectives,  and  priorities  of  the  two  agen- 
cies against  actual  performance. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  9  a.m. 
and  will  be  held  in  room  3110  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  1463  AND  S.  1678 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Penitentiaries  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  announce  that  the  hearings 
on  S.  1463  and  S.  1678,  previously  sched- 
uled for  May  15  and  May  22  will  be  held 
on  June  13,  1973,  at  9  a.m.  In  room  457, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Anyone 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the 
subcommittee  at  extension  225-8994. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SUMMER  JOBS  FOR  YOUTH 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
since  1965  low- income  teenagers  In  cities 
throughout  the  country  have  been  given 
employment  opportunities  through  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  jobs 
program. 

This  year,  however,  the  administra- 
tion proposed  that  most  of  the  Federal 
funds  to  finance  such  summer  jobs  be  al- 
located from  appropriations  for  the  pub- 
lic employment  program,  an  entirely 
separate  program  designed  to  deal  with 


severe  unemployment  by  providing  tran- 
sitional public  service  jobs  for  adults. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  the  ad- 
ministration plan,  St.  Louis,  the  largest 
city  in  our  State  of  Missouri,  would  be 
able  to  provide  only  about  3,700  simimer 
jobs  for  needy  youths,  a  reduction  of  over 
4,300  jobs  as  compared  to  the  1972  sum- 
mer Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
In  addition,  the  entire  St.  Louis  pro- 
gram of  public  service  employment  Is 
threatened. 

To  better  meet  our  cities'  needs  with 
respect  to  summer  youth  emplojinent, 
the  Senate  last  week  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  1973  increasing 
the  allocation  for  this  summer  and  thus 
creating  a  total  of  740,222  summer  jobs 
for  low-income  youths,  of  which  almost 
10,000  would  be  in  Missouri. 

On  May  23,  the  Missouri  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approved  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing support  for  this  amendment  and 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  simimer  jobs 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution 
Whereas,  the  Missouri  House  of  Represent- 
atives Is  aware  of  the  extreme  shortage  of 
funds  which  have  thus  far  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  provide  summer  employment 
for  urban  youth  seeking  jobs;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  currently  pending  In 
Congress  an  amendment  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment's budget  which  would  provide 
funds  for  programs  to  assure  jobs  for  youth 
during  the  summer  session;  and 

Whereas,  In  past  years  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  other  agencies  have  pro- 
vided several  thousand  summer  jobs  to  young 
men  and  women  In  the  greater  St.  Louis  area 
and  proportionate  numbers  of  jobs  In  other 
major  metropolitan  areas  of  Missouri;  and 
Whereas,  It  is  estimated  that  no  more  than 
three  thousand  jobs  can  be  funded  this  year 
due  to  a  lack  of  money  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment unless  the  above-mentioned  amend- 
ment receive  a  favorable  vote  In  Congress; 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives  that  without  an 
adequate  job  program,  serious  rei)€rcusslon3 
may  result  and  be  manifest  In  an  Increase  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  In  general; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Mis- 
souri House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seven- 
ty-seventh General  Assembly  that  Congress 
bo  memorialized  to  provide  the  funds  for 
summer  jobs  sought  by  the  above-mentioned 
amendment;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  Instructed 
to  send  suitably  Inscribed  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  each  member  of  Missouri's  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  S.  1914.  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  board 
for  international  broadcasting  and  to 
authorize  continuatior  of  assistance  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty, 
was  Inspired  by  the  splendid  report  of 
the  Presidential  Study  Commission  on 
International  Radio  Broadcasting, 
headed  by  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower. 
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This  report  makes  the  case  for  con- 
tinuing the  radio  stations  in  the  interest 
of  detente,  since  freer  exchange  of  in- 
formation is  a  precondition  for  genuine, 
long-term  accommodation  between  East 
and  West. 

Today,  without  objection,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  section  of  the  Commission's 
report  which  is  entitled  "International 
Broadcasting  in  the  World  Today."  I 
believe  It  will  be  of  great  interest  to  my 
colleagues  as  they  study  S.  1914.  Joining 
with  Mr.  HuBiPHREY  and  me  In  cospon- 
soring  S.  1914  are  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Mathms.  and  Mr.  Stevens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


iNTDtNATIONiU.    BBOADCASTING    IN    THE    WORLO 

Today 
To  an  American  acquainted  only  with 
medium-wave  radio  In  the  United  States, 
the  Importance  and  growing  volume  of 
International  shortwave  broadcasting  must 
be  startling.  In  the  "muflSed  zones"  of  the 
closed  societies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe,  Its  function  Is  unique.  Some 
facts  that  came  to  the  Commission's  atten- 
tion: 

A.  In  1950,  there  were  385  shortwave  voice 
broadcast  transmitters  In  operation  around 
the  world;  by  1972,  there  were  1,365.  In  1961, 
there  were  16  shortwave  transmitters  with 
a  power  of  200  kilowatts  or  higher;  by  1972, 
there  were  185.  (Source:  Voice  of  America) 

B.  The  most  recent  compilation  of  statis- 
tics, prepared  by  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  (see  table)  shows  that,  based 
on  the  27  countries  that  do  nearly  all  of 
the  world's  International  radio  broadcasting, 
the  number  of  program  hours  per  week  in 


1960  was  130  percent  greater  than  in  1950. 
Between  1960  and  1970  there  was  a  further 
Increase  of  65  percent. 

C.  According  to  the  moet  recent  estimates, 
there  are  about  80O  million  radio  receivers 
In  the  world,  approximately  one-third  of 
which  are  able  to  receive  shortwave  broad- 
casts. This  total  Is  more  than  twice  that  for 
1960,  and  the  number  Is  expected  to  double 
again  by  1980.  (Source:  BBC  and  Voice  of 
America)  Radio  Liberty  estimates  there  are 
about  30-32  million  privately  owned  short- 
wave receivers  In  the  USSR.  In  the  five  RFE 
audience  countries  there  Is  a  total  of  more 
than  14  million  receivers — close  to  one  per 
family — of  which  an  estimated  94  percent 
Is  capable  of  shortwave  reception. 

Shortwave  radio  continues  to  grow  largely 
because  It  is  the  only  way  to  communicate 
with  significant  numbers  of  people  without 
respect  to  national  frontiers.  A  radio  signal 
cannot  be  refused  a  visa,  confiscated,  or 
otherwise  controlled.  Jamming  has  never 
been  totally  effective. 


TOTAL  PROGRAM  HOURS  PER  WEEK  OF  MAJOR  EXTERNAL  BROADCASTERS  AS  ESTIMATED  BY  BBC' 


1950  1955  1960  1965  1970 

(Decern-     (Decern-     (Decern-     (Decern-     (Decern-         1972 
ber)  bef)  ber)  ber)  ber)      (June) 


U.S.S.R 533  656  1.015  1,417 

United  States  of  America » 497  1,285  1,513  1,877 

Chinese  People's  Republic 66  159  687  1,027 

Warsaw  Pact  Countries^  (other 

than  U.S.S.R.) 386  783  1,009  1,215 

German  Federal  Republic 105  315  671 

Umted  Kingdom  (BBC) 643  558  589  667 

Egypt 100  301  505 

Albania 26  47  63  154 

Spain 68  98  202  276 

Netherlands 127  120  178  235 

Australia 181  226  257  299 

Cuba 325 


1.908 

1,883 

1,907 

1,832 

1,591 

1,584 

1.264 

1,297 

779 

796 

723 

711 

540 

601 

487 

487 

251 

398 

335 

364 

350 

360 

320 

327 

1950     1955     1960     1965     1970 
(Decem-  (Decem-  (Decern-  (Decern-  (Decem-    1972 
ber)     ber)     bet)     ber)     ber)   (June) 


India 116  117  157  175 

Portugal 46  102  133  273 

Japan 91  203  294 

France 198  191  326  183 

Israel 28  91  92 

Italy 170  185  205  160 

Ghana 212 

South  Africa '..'_ i27 63'  84 

Canada 85  83  80  81 

Yugoslavia 80  46  70  78 

Total 3,222  5.107  7.457        10.300 


271 

307 

295 

294 

259 

259 

200 

1% 

158 

171 

165 

168 

186 

166 

150 

166 

98 

121 

76 

86 

12.313      12,574 


'  The  list  includes  fewer  than  half  »Je'o«aJ  number  of  the  world's  external  broadcasters  Among     countries  such  as  France  and  Egypt  transmit  part  of  their  domestic  output  externally  on  short- 
those  excluded  are  Nationalist  China,  North  and  South  Vietnam,  North  and  South  Korea,  and  various      waves;  these  broadcasts  are  mainly  also  excluded 
international  commercial  and  religious  stations,  as  well  as  clandestine  radio  stations.  Certain        '  Includes  Voica  of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe,'and  Radio  Liberty. 

»  Poland,  Hungary,  Romania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany. 


We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  to  many 
millions  of  people  shortwave  radio  Is  the  pri- 
mary source  of  Information  from  other  coun- 
tries and  a  unique  alternative  source  for 
comparison  with  what  they  are  told  by  their 
governments. 

INTERNA-nONAL  RADIO  BROADCASTINC  BY  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  AND  OTHER  COMMUNIST  COUN- 
TRIES 

Two  Stations — Radio  Moscow  and  the  so- 
called  "Independent"  station.  Radio  Peace 
and  Progress,  which  uses  Radio  Moscow's  fa- 
cilities— maintain  the  largest  foreign  radio 
service  In  the  world.  Their  weekly  output  is 
nearly  1,900  program  hours  in  84  languages. 
The  increase  In  Soviet  broadcasting  is  more 
striking  If  one  examines  the  record  of  annual 
Increases  from  1948  to  the  present,  as  shown 
in  Chart  I,  page  15.  From  1948  to  1960  the 
total  hours  of  Soviet  International  broad- 
casting rose  from  about  380  to  1,000  per  week, 
with  a  further  increase  from  1,000  to  about 
1,900  per  week  for  the  period  1960  to  1972. 

To  place  these  figures  In  the  perspective  of 
total  communist  international  broadcasting, 
the  Commission  found  that  14  countries  or 
divided  countries  with  communist  govern- 
ments engage  in  international  broadcasting 
at  a  level  ranging  from  the  Soviet  Union's 
1,900  hours  i>er  week  (not  counting  clandes- 
tine stations  controlled  by  the  USSR,  as 
noted  below)  to  20  hours  per  week  for  Mon- 
golia (see  Chart  II). 

Today,  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  broad- 
casts directed  at  North  America  and  Western 
Europe  total  about  1,350  hours  per  week.  So- 
viet broadcasts  comprise  the  largest  single 
share  of  this  output,  about  384  hours  per 
week. 

Broadcasts  from  these  communist  coun- 
tries beamed  to  North  America  total  about 
250  hours  weekly,  of  which  164  hours  are  in 
English  and  the  remainder  in  a  variety  of 
European  languages  used  by  ethnic  groups 


in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Programs 
directed  at  Western  Europe  (including  Greece 
and  Turkey)  and  Israel  total  about  1,100 
hours  weekly  in  at  least  24  languages.  Ger- 
man-language broadcasts  account  for  the 
largest  single  part  of  this  effort — 311  hours. 
These  Include  the  East  German  "Voice  of  the 
GDR,"  repeating  East  CJerman  domestic  pro- 
grams 24  hours  a  day.  Billed  as  a  "domestic 
service,"  it  is  nonetheless  intended  for  re- 
ception beyond  East  German  borders. 

In  addition  to  programs  specifically  aimed 
at  Western  Europe  and  North  America,  sev- 
eral countries — the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland 
in  particular — transmit  programs  aimed  at 
"compatriots  abroad"  and  "seamen"  in  their 
native  languages.  These  programs,  broadcast 
worldwide,  are  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  "Voice  of  the  GDR "  in  that  they  repeat 
many  regular  domestic  programs  but  in- 
clude some  special  broadcasts  designed  for 
overseas  listeners. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  operates  a  smaller 
number  of  "clandestine"  stations  broadcast- 
ing to  Western  Europe.  While  there  are  some 
stations  purporting  to  operate  in  secret  in 
the  West,  all  those  identified  evidently  have 
their  facilities  located  In  Eastern  Europe. 
"Radio  Independent  Spain,"  in  operation 
since  1941  and  sponsored  by  the  "Spanish 
Communist  Party  In  Exile,"  Is  the  oldest  and 
largest  such  operation,  but  there  are  others 
aimed  at  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  and 
at  Greek,  Italian,  and  Turkish  workers  In 
West  Germany.  Chart  III  lists  these  stations 
(along  with  a  similar  station  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  Radio  Iran  Courier)  and  shows  the 
Increase  in  Soviet  activity  In  this  field  in  the 
past  decade. 

The  Soviet  broadcast  effort  seems  moti- 
vated by  several  powerful  and  Interrelated 
considerations.  Ideology  Is  still  a  formidable 
factor  and  a  two-pronged  ideological  strug- 
gle  Is   deemed   necessary:    to   counter   the 


spread  of  "imperialist"  ideology  and  to  re- 
buff challenges  from  within  the  world  com- 
munist configuration.  Both  aspects  are  In- 
timately linked  with  legitimizing  the  ideo- 
logical leadership  role  and  the  domestic 
monopoly  of  power  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party. 

A  second  consideration  is  to  portray  the 
USSR  as  a  world  military  and  industrial  pow- 
er whose  developmental  mcxlel  is  to  be  emu- 
lated— In  short,  to  project  the  USSR's  Image 
abroad  as  a  paradi^n  fpr  the  "Third  World." 

The  support  and  advancement  of  foreign 
policy  goals  is  another  impetus  behind  the 
large  Soviet  international  broadcasting  efTort. 
The  Soviet  leadership  attaches  great  signif- 
icance to  coordination  of  pK>llcy  and  propa- 
ganda, and,  collaterally,  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  "correct"  line  to  cadres  abroad. 

The  tone  of  Soviet  broculcasts  depends  on 
several  variables,  including  the  nature  of 
the  target  audience,  message  content,  and 
the  prevailing  political  atmosphere.  In  re- 
cent years,  output  has  reflected  a  more  con- 
fident estimate  of  the  USSR's  poUtical-mlll- 
tary  standing  vls-a-vls  the  United  States.  In 
sum,  Soviet  international  broadcasts  try  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  principal  "his- 
tortcal"  forces  at  work  in  the  world  are  de- 
veloping In  favor  of  the  USSR  and  Its  "pro- 
gressive" sphere  of  Influence. 

BROADCASTING     TO     THE      U.S.SJl.     AND     EASTERN 
EUROPE     BY    PRINCIPAL    WESTERN     STATIONS 

Soviet  and  Eastern  European  worldwide 
Intematlonnl  broadcasts,  as  me,^su^ed  In 
transmitter  hours,  increased  by  167  percent 
in  the  de-ade  1961-71.  In  the  same  period, 
the  principal  Western  international  broad- 
casts showed  a  growth  of  <Hily  51  jjercent. 
These  figures,  it  should  be  noted,  reflect  not 
only  the  growth  In  programs  on  the  air  but 
also  the  Increased  number  of  transmitters 
used  to  beam  these  progranxs  abroad. 

Today,  the  principal  official  Western  sta- 
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tlons  broadcast  to  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe  a  weekly  total  of  822  program  hours 
In  many  languages.  Theee  stations  are  the 
Voice  of  America,  BBC,  the  official  radios  of 
France,  Western  Germany,  Italy,  the  Vatican, 
Israel,  and  the  Radio  In  the  American  Sec- 
tor of  Berlin  (RIAS).  which  broadcasts  to 
East  Germany. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are 
not  Included  in  this  total.  RL  broadcasts  519 
hours  weekly  in  18  languages  of  the  USSR 
(as  of  January  1973);  while  RFE  broadcasts 
566  hours  in  six  Eastern  European  languages. 
Chart  IV  oomparee  International  broadcast- 
ing by  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  with 
that  by  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Western  broadcast  effort  is  less  ideo- 
logically oriented  than  the  Soviet  and  East 
European  output  and  reflects  the  different 
foreign  policy  Interests  and  divergent  atti- 
tude of  free  societies  toward  the  communist 
countries. 

In  the  United  States  we  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  our  country  Is  wide  open  to  infor- 
mation. The  communist  countries  can  dis- 
seminate their  messages  to  the  peoples  of  free 
societies  through  many  channels — a  freedom 
largely  denied  to  Western  countries  seeking 
to  communicate  with  citizens  of  communist 
countries. 

We  have  no  "Jammers"  In  our  ideological 
arsenal,  nor  are  we  operating  any  stations 
which  purport  to  be  located  in  communist 
Eastern  Europe  or  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  other  considerations  that  must 
be  a  part  of  any  cjomparlson  of  East-West 
broadcasting,  among  them  the  number, 
strength,  and  location  of  transmitters;  vari- 
ety and  quality  of  programming;  appropri- 
ateness and  appeal  to  audiences;  languages; 
the  number  of  repeats  as  against  original  pro- 
grams; and,  of  course,  the  need  for  Western 
broadcasters  to  make  a  large  effort  in  order 
to  counter  jamming. 

Jamming  Is  a  dellljerate  effort  by  the  USSR, 
some  Eastern  European  countries,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  Interfere  with 
transmissions  to  their  peoples  from  the  out- 
side. It  can  be  constant  over  the  years,  as  In 
the  case  of  Radio  Liberty,  or  Intermittent,  as 
It  has  been  with  VGA  and  other  Western 
broadcasters.  The  effectiveness  of  jamming 
varies:  at  times  it  can  block  a  signal  in  a  city 
and  faU  to  do  so  a  few  miles  away  In  the 
countryside;  the  use  of  high-power  transmit- 
ters and  several  frequencies  can  overcome 
some  jamming;  and  there  axe  limited  periods 
during  the  day  when  propagation  conditions 
give  a  properly  sited  broadcaster  virtual  Im- 
munity to  jamming. 


herbl(x:k  on  the  super  and 
snooper  state 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica's ablest  political  cartoonist,  Herblock, 
is  also  a  distinguished  speaker.  His  talk 
before  the  National  Press  Club  on  May 
23  Is  an  excellent  and  fresh  critique  on 
the  Nixon  admhilstration's  use  of  pub- 
lic relations  to  enhance  Its  own  power, 
not  to  further  the  national  interest  and 
welfare.  For  example,  tax  dollars  have 
been  spent,  Herblock  notes,  "often 
against  you  or  against  your  Congress- 
man," and  he  points  out: 

It  is  sort  of  a  switch  on  the  Marshall 
McLuhan  idea  that  the  medium  is  the  mes- 
sage: The  administration  idea  has  t)een  that 
the  media  should  be  the  messenger  boy. 

Herblock  goes  on : 

Through  more  than  one  administration 
there's  been  a  trend  toward  what  I've  called 
the  Secret  Snooperstate — In  which  the  gov- 
ernment pries  more  and  more  Into  the  lives 
of  private  citizens,  while  keeping  more  and 
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more  of  the  government's  business  from  the 
people.  In  the  past  four  years  this  trend  has 
been  stepped  up  by  officials  who  have  acted 
as  if  the  U.S.  government  was  their  private 
property. 

There  are  many  more  such  gems  that 
Herblock  highlights  in  his  unusual  ad- 
dress. In  order  to  share  hts  thoughts  with 
my  colleagues  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Herblock's  talk  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  4, 1973] 
On  Watergate  and  Snooperstate 

I  hope  you  don't  mind  meeting  here  in  this 
unusual  way.  I  was  originally  going  to  follow 
the  normal  procedure  of  asking  each  of  you 
to  go  to  a  telephone  booth  on  a  parkway  near 
your  home,  and  to  wait  for  me  to  put  In  a 
conference  call  under  the  name  of  Watson. 

After  I  said,  "Hello,  Watson,  this  is  Watson 
speaking."  you  were  supposed  to  give  the 
code  words,  "Who's  on  first?"  and  then  I 
would  proceed  to  talk. 

The  Job  of  a  cartoonist  is  not  to  recite  good 
news  or  to  say,  "Let  us  now  praise  famous 
men."  A  cartoonist  should  really  be  the  kid 
in  the  Hans  Christian  Anderson  story  who 
says,  "The  emperor  has  no  clothes  on." 

People  keep  telling  me  that  I  should  be 
having  a  great  time  these  days,  and  I  wish  I 
were.  But  it  gets  to  be  too  much  to  have  to 
keep  saying  the  emperor  has  no  clothes  on 
and  to  keep  adding,  "Good  grief — the  whole 
bunch  have  no  clothes  on !" 

Cartooning  is  an  Irreverent  form  of  expres- 
sion— and  I  think  most  needed  when  high  of- 
ficials seem  to  get  higher  and  higher  from 
inhaling  power. 

Americans  who  used  to  ask  each  other, 
"What  do  you  think  Roosevelt  will  do?"  or 
"What's  Truman  up  to?"  or  "What  do  you 
think  Elsenhower  will  say?"  now  ask  each 
other  what  they  think  The  President  will  do. 
In  some  way  the  office  has  become  so  sacred 
that  any  occupant  becomes  a  kind  of  Mr. 
President  Superstar.  And  an  ordinary  mortal 
name  Is  not  good  enough  any  more. 

We  should  have  known  something  was 
wrong  when  we  heard  about  a  "Committee  to 
Re-Elect  the  President."  If  they  didn't  even 
want  to  mention  the  name  of  the  candidate, 
we  might  have  guessed  they  weren't  going  to 
want  to  name  his  campaign  contributors 
either. 

It  Is  10  months  since  President  Nixon  re- 
ferred to  Watergate  as  a  "very  bizarre  inci- 
dent," and  It  is  two  weeks  since  he  referred  to 
It  as  a  "very  deplorable  incident."  That  shows 
progress.  But  not  very  much.  And  the  re- 
cent White  House  comments  on  the  good 
work  of  the  press  are  already  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  "mlssp>oken"  or  "Inoperative." 

In  any  case  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  glee- 
ful, or  even  complacent. 

For  one  thing,  the  present  administration 
is  still  pushing  in  Congress  what  has  been 
called  an  "official  secrets  act."  The  proposed 
law  would  make  It  a  criminal  offense  to  dis- 
close anything  marked  with  a  classified 
stamp,  however  wrongfully  it  might  be  classi- 
fied. It  would  provide  the  complete  cover-up 
for  all  government  mistakes  and  misdeeds. 
And  with  20,000  rubber  stamps,  it  would 
stamp  out  the  people's  right  to  know  about 
their  government. 

I  don't  think  our  real  national  security  is 
to  be  found  in  the  use  of  rubber  stamps — or 
rubber  gloves. 

Several  people  have  recently  expressed  a 
proper  concern  for  the  reputations  of  pub- 
lic officials.  And  Vice  President  Agnew  has 
specifically  warned  that  "many  In  public  life 
are  damaged  by  snide  remarks."  Recently  he 
also  referred  to  "personal  abuse"  and  "In- 
nuendo." 


I  think  this  Is  certainly  something  to 
watch  out  for;  and  I  can  think  of  some  awful 
examples : 

Such  men  as  Cyrus  Vance,  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  Sen.  WiUiam  Fulbrlght  and  New 
York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  have  been  accused 
of  being  "sunshine  patriots"  and  "summer- 
time soldiers." 

A  man  who  has  served  his  covmtry  as  wise- 
ly and  well  as  Averell  Harriman — among  the 
first  Americans  to  warn  of  the  danger  of 
Stalin's  policies,  and  a  man  highly  praised 
by  Winston  Churchill — was  not  spared  from 
the  smear-gun.  It  was  carefully  Implied  that 
he  sold  out  Poland  to  Stalin  for  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  that  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
should  be  called  Harrlman's  Highway. 

The  name  of  Republican  Congressman  Paul 
McCloskey,  a  Korean  war  hero,  was  publicly 
linked  to  that  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

These  are  among  the  snide  innuendos  and 
refiectlons  on  the  characters  of  public  offi- 
cials which  came  from  one  source — Splro  T. 
Agnew. 

The  constant  cry  of  this  administration 
has  been  that  there  Is  bias  in  the  news  and 
that  they  want  better  balance  In  the  media. 
So  do  I.  Before  Watergate,  most  of  what  we 
got  in  the  way  of  news  about  government 
every  day,  every  week,  every  year,  was  news 
of,  by  and  for  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment— and  that  is  the  news  that  has 
needed  to  be  balanced. 

Most  of  the  news  from  Washington  is  what 
the  President  says,  what  his  press  secretary 
says,  what  his  Vice  President  says,  what  his 
cabinet  members  say,  what  the  Pentagon 
says,  and  so  on.  I  don't  recall  any  of  these 
people  talking  about  the  administration  not 
doing  a  fine  Job. 

I  don't  know  why  any  President  should 
have  all  three  major  networks  at  his  dis- 
posal any  time  he  chooses  to  speak,  except 
in  case  of  national  emergency.  And  I've  al- 
ways felt  that  presidential  speeches  not  only 
should  be  anal3rzed  but  that  the  people 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  hear  a  reply. 

The  present  administration  has  not  cared 
much  for  answering  questions  from  the  press 
or  from  Congress.  But  it's  been  big  on  giving 
out  statements.  It  has  created  comm.unica- 
tions  staffs — all  of  them  engaged  in  one- 
way communications. 

Washington  Post  columnist  Mike  Causey 
has  written  of  how  the  White  House  com- 
munications department  has  set  quotas  for 
speeches  and  propaganda  material  to  be 
filled  by  Information  chiefs  and  department 
heads.  There  have  been  handy-dandy  ready- 
prepared  "communications"  kits  to  help  out 
these  officials — and  also  handy  aids  for  the 
media.  Free  recorded  news  Items  have  been 
provided  for  radio  broadcasting — and  free 
government-produced  canned  editorials  have 
been  sent  broadside  to  small  newspapers.  In 
that  way,  the  executive  branch  not  only 
makes  its  own  news,  but  also  creates  Its  own 
editorial  comment  on  the  news. 

These  are  examples  of  your  tax  dollars  at 
work — often  against  you  ot  against  your 
congressmen.  It  Is  sort  of  a  switch  on  the 
Marshall  McLuhan  Idea  that  the  medium 
is  the  message:  The  administration  Idea  has 
been  that  the  media  should  be  the  mes- 
senger boy. 

From  all  Its  crying  about  the  media  you 
would  not  know  that  in  the  1968  election,  80 
per  cent  of  U.S.  newspapers  (with  82  per 
cent  of  newspaper  circulation)  endorsed 
President  Nixon,  or  that  more  than  92  p>er 
cent  endorsed  him  in  1972. 

So  If  the  administration  bad  80  per  cent 
of  the  press  all  it  wanted  was  just  a  fair  5(V- 
50  split  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent.  And 
then  half  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent  and 
so  on — until  It  would  have  99  44/l(X)  per 
cent  of  a  not-very-pure  press. 

Through  more  than  one  admlnlEtratlon 
there's  been  a  trend  toward  what  I've  called 
tbe  Secret  Snooperstate — In  which  the  gov- 
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eminent  pries  more  and  more  Into  the  lives 
of  private  citizens,  while  keeping  more  and 
more  of  the  government's  business  from  the 
people.  In  the  past  four  years  this  trend  has 
been  stepped  up  by  officials  who  have  acted 
as  if  the  U.S.  government  was  their  private 
property. 

Privacy  has  been  for  government  people. 
And  after  reading  the  disclosures  of  some 
of  the  methods  used,  It's  easy  to  see  why 
they  wanted  It.  Never  did  so  many  people 
need  so  much  privacy. 

I  recall  Mr.  Nixon  frequently  reminding 
us  that  he  Is  a  lawyer.  And  he  has  re- 
ferred to  some  of  his  advisers  as  "lawyers' 
lawyers."  It's  surprising  In  this  law-and- 
order  administration  how  many  of  those 
lawyers'  lawyers  now  seem  to  need  lawyers^ 
lawyers'  lawyers  to  keep  them  out  of  Jail. 

Incidentally,  In  the  future,  newsmen  who 
are  sent  to  Jail  for  not  disclosing  their 
sources  might  And  Jail  a  pretty  good  place 
to  get  acquainted  with  some  Interesting 
soiirces. 

Lately  there  has  been  a  rash  of  arti- 
cles anguishing  over  the  possibility  of  what 
Is  called  a  crippled  presidency.  The  only  way 
the  presidency  can  be  damaged  Is  by  making 
the  White  House  a  "safe  house"  for  wrong- 
doing. 

The  role  of  the  free  press  In  all  this  has 
been  to  do  exactly  what  It  was  set  up  to  do — 
to  act  as  a  check  on  all  government. 

When  the  Watergate  disclosures  began,  I 
did  a  kind  of  cram  course  on  comparative 
corruption  and  read  up  on  the  Harding  ad- 
ministration, which  was  widely  regarded  as 
holding  the  record  up  to  that  time.  I  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  people  who  took  the 
lead  In  disclosing  Teapot  Dome  was  a  man 
who  later  became  a  UJ3.  Senator,  Clinton 
Anderson — Just  recently  retired. 

In  the  early  1920s  Clinton  Anderson  was 
reporting  and  editing  on  The  Albuquerque 
Journal,  published  In  the  home  state  of 
Secretary  Albert  B.  Fall.  This  paper  suffered 
severe  reprisals  for  exposing  the  scandals. 
In  a  book  titled  "Teapot  Dome,"  by  M.  R. 
Werner  and  John  Starr,  there  Is  a  short  de- 
scription of  a  brief  encounter: 

After  The  Albuquerque  Journal  began 
writing  about  the  lease  to  Teapot  Dome,  Fall 
came  Into  the  newspaper  office  one  day  and 
asked  in  his  characteristic  loud  tones,  "Who 
Is  the  son  of  a  bitch  who  Is  writing  those 
lies  about  me?"  Anderson,  a  tall  man,  stood 
up  and  said,  "I'm  the  son  of  a  bitch,  and  I 
don't  write  lies."  Fall  left  the  office  quickly. 

Clinton  Anderson  certainly  knew  how  to 
make  himself  perfectly  clear. 


CONTINUATION  OP  STRONG  DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  "We  Can't  Skimp"  ap- 
peared In  the  Monday.  May  28,  1973, 
Issue  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle  news- 
paper in  Augusta,  Oa.  This  editorial  al- 
though fairly  brief,  drives  home  very  suc- 
cinctly the  Importance  of  maintaining  a 
strong  defense  establishment. 

The  editor  takes  note  of  a  report  by 
the  Association  of  U.S.  Army  which  Is 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  May  28,  1973] 
Wk  Can't  Skimp 

As  the  Congress  In  its  present  session  con- 
siders the  security  needs  of  this  Nation,  con- 
cerned Americans  should  urge  their  Senate 


and  House  members  to  resist  any  pressures 
to  cut  the  Defense  Department  budget  as  it 
is  presented. 

The  budgeted  level  of  expedltures  is,  in 
the  considered  judgment  of  many  informed 
observers,  the  lowest  level  consistent  with 
the  national  Interest.  As  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army,  a  group  whose  pur- 
pose Is  to  support  an  effective  Army,  ex- 
presses it  in  a  position  paper:  "The  Fiscal 
Year  1974  budget  supporting  2,230.000  men 
In  the  armed  forces  represents  the  minimum 
strength  for  national  defense  without  major 
changes  in  the  international  order  and  (in) 
our  national  commitments." 

Note  the  stress  on  manpower.  Regeu'dless 
of  sophisticated  gadgets.  It  Is  true,  as  the 
AUSA  paper  puts  It,  that  "nothing  has  yet 
been  invented  nor  Is  it  likely  to  be  that  will 
replace  a  man  on  the  ground  as  the  final 
determinant  of  success  In  battle   .   .   ."' 

The  difficulty  Is  that  personnel  Is  an  area 
In  which  costs  are  rising  critically  high.  De- 
spite the  streamlining  of  our  forces  so  as  to 
achieve  economy,  we  will  still  spend  this  year 
about  56  per  cent  of  the  national  defense 
budget,  for  manpower  procurement,  reten- 
tion, pay  and  related  programs. 

Other  points  made  by  the  perceptive  AUSA 
study  which  merit  careful  consideration  in 
the  Congress  are: 

An  operating  Selective  Service  system  with 
presidential  induction  authority  is  essential 
for  possible  emergencies,  and  as  a  hedge 
against  possible  future  Inability  to  recruit 
the  necessary  manpower. 

In  getting  the  numbers  necessary  for  our 
armed  forces,  quality  of  personnel  must  not 
be  sacrificed. 

Reserve  components,  which  are  basic  to 
our  preparedness,  need  greater  support  to  at- 
tain manpower  and  training  goals. 

National  security  Is  the  first  and  basic 
business  of  a  government,  and  that  should 
never  be  forgotten. 


WHITE     HOUSE     ASKS     POSTCARD 
VOTE   TO   SETTLE   TRIBAL   STRIFE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
highly  encouraging  to  me,  as  sponsor  of 
S.  352,  the  postcard  voter  registration 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  9,  to 
read  in  Sunday's  newspaper  a  headline 
that  said  in  three  lines  of  36-point  type 
that,  "White  House  Asks  Postcard  Vote 
To  Settle  Tribal  Strife." 

Mind  you,  they  have  asked,  not  just 
for  postcard  registration  of  eligible,  en- 
rolled members  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  but  for  a  postcard  vote  of  tribal 
members  to  determine  if  they  want  to 
change  their  present  form  of  elected  gov- 
ernment. 

This  proposal  by  the  administration  to 
the  traditional  chiefs  of  the  Oglala  peo- 
ple demonstrates  a  new-found  faith  in 
the  use  of  the  U.S.  mail  to  conduct  com- 
munications of  an  ofiBclal  nature.  The 
newspaper  account  makes  it  perfectly 
clear,  I  think,  that  the  White  House 
Counsel  who  has  suggested  the  postcard 
vote  does  not  harbor  fears  of  fraud.  He 
apparently  Is  unconcerned  that,  perhaps, 
some  ineligible  citizens  might  partici- 
pate— say  some  members  of  the  Teton 
Sioux,  some  Cheyenne,  or  even  some 
Navajo  or  Seneca.  Maybe  the  counsel 
to  the  great  white  father  realizes  that 
few,  if  any,  of  his  representatives  could 
tell  an  Oglalsi  from  a  Teton  anymore 
than  they  could  differentiate  between  a 
Cherokee  and  a  Pawnee  eyeball-to-eye- 
ball. At  any  rate,  I  welcome  the  White 
House  interest  in  postcard  voting. 


THE  BILINGUAL  COURTS  ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
7  Senator  Txjnney  introduced  S.  1724, 
the  BlUngual  Courts  Act.  This  is  a  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor.  The  in- 
tent of  this  legislation  is  to  insure  that 
Americans  with  limited  English  speak- 
ing ability  have  that  type  of  access  to 
our  Federal  court  system  that  is  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  Constitution. 

All  levels  of  government  must  become 
more  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  America's 
bilingual  citizens.  The  Bilingual  Courts 
Act  will,  upon  implementation,  further 
assure  our  bilingual  population  of  their 
constitutional  right  to  equal  protection 
under  the  law. 

The  legislation  will  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Coiu-ts  to 
determine  whether  a  Federal  district 
court  should  be  certified  as  a  bilUigual 
district.  Such  a  certification  will  be  made 
when  5  percent  of  the  residents  or  50,- 
000  persons  within  the  judicial  district 
have  limited  English  speaking  ability. 
Upon  such  a  determination,  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  certain  procedures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  trained  interpreters,  and 
the  operation  of  courtroom  facilities 
capable  of  simultaneous  language  trans- 
lation. 

While  our  Federal  rules  of  procedure, 
both  criminal  and  civil,  and  certain  Fed- 
eral criminal  statutes  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  court  interpreters,  these 
provisions  are  for  the  most  part  volun- 
tar>'  and  do  not  seek  to  effectuate  clear 
procedures  implementing  basic  consti- 
tutional protections.  Additionally,  court 
decisions  have  sought  to  safeguard  the 
sixth  amendment  rights  of  counsel  and 
confrontation.  Nevertheless,  these  ac- 
tions do  not  conclusively  mandate  a  uni- 
form approach  whereby  constitutional 
guarantees  will  be  assured.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  much  wiser  policy  for  Congress  to 
establish  a  set  system  to  assure  the  fair 
administration  of  our  judicial  processes 
rather  than  rely  upon  court  interpreta- 
tions of  constitutional  issues  that  even 
today  are  open  to  various  doctrinal  pro- 
nouncements. 

Therefore,  passage  of  the  Bilingual 
Courts  Act  will  provide  a  clear  statutory 
basis  allowing  our  judicial  system  as  a 
whole  to  take  positive  action  rather  than 
to  simply  react  to  decisions  that  may  only 
be  applicable  to  particular  judicial  dis- 
tricts and  not  to  others.  This  is  essential 
in  order  that  many  segments  of  our  bi- 
lingual population  allay  some  of  the  mis- 
trust and  anxieties  which  have  been  built 
up  against  the  judicial  system.  Even 
though  the  objective  of  providing  equit- 
able access  to  the  judicial  system  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race  and  cultural 
background  has  been  advanced  in  recent 
decades.  I  cannot  blame,  for  instance, 
many  Mexican-Americans  in  my  State  of 
Texas  for  oftentimes  distrusting  our 
judicial  establishment.  There  have  been 
blatant  instances  of  discrimination  to- 
ward the  Spanish-speaking  in  my  State 
as  well  as  in  others. 

While  there  have  been  notable  changes 
in  recent  times  that  have  constructively 
demonstrated  the  sincere  intention  to 


make  the  system  work  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner,  the  Bilingual  Courts 
Act  is  necessary  to  focus  on  Eind  imple- 
ment the  Federal  commitment  to  re- 
move the  vestiges  of  discrimination  that 
still  exist  today. 


THE  CONTINUING  DETERIORATION 
OF  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  dollar  has  fallen  19.49  percent  in 
only  20  months,  this  as  against  the  value 
of  the  currency  of  the  14  other  coun- 
tries that  do  the  most  trade  with  this 
Nation. 

That  measure,  reflected  by  one  re- 
spected index  at  the  close  of  trading 
day  before  yesterday,  was  based  on  the 
official  dollar  value  of  gold  and  other 
currencies  prior  to  the  Smithsonian 
Agreements  of  December  1971. 

Measured  against  the  parities  existing 
after  Smithsonian,  the  value  of  our  dol- 
lar is  down  8.84  percent  on  the  same 
index. 

Only  last  Friday  the  index  figures  for 
those  two  standards  showed  a  decline 
In  dollar  value  of  18.68  percent  and  8.05 
percent  respectively;  and  meanwhile  the 
price  of  gold  soared  to  $123.50  per  ounce 
on  the  London  Market, 

This  steady  deterioration  brings  to 
mind  several  observations. 

Nearly  10  years  ago,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  first  cautioned  of  the  grow- 
ing danger  that  could  only  resixlt  from  the 
continuing  large  flow  of  dollars  out  of 
this  country. 

Since  then  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  has  steadily  worsened,  but  we 
continue  to  spend  more  in  the  support  of 
our  various  foreign  adventures  abroad. 

As  but  one  example,  the  sound  of  Amer- 
ican bombing  had  barely  stopped  in  Viet- 
nam before  we  began  again  to  fly  mis- 
sions in  Cambodia;  and  now  the  Defense 
Department  is  asking  us  to  transfer  $500 
million  In  support  of  that  latter  bombing 
effort. 

The  balance-of-pajmients  problem 
finally  came  home  to  roost  in  1971,  and 
was  the  primary  reason  for  precipitating 
the  first  of  the  two  devaluations  of  the 
dollar  within  a  14-month  period. 

Although  our  net  liquidity  balance 
dropped  from  a  deficit  of  $22  billion  in 
1971  to  $14  billion  last  year,  it  rose  back 
to  $6.8  billion  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1973. 

At  this  rate,  note  that  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  could  climb  to  $27.2  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  irony  of  the  present  dollar  crisis 
is  that  many  financial  experts  believe  the 
dollar  monetarily  strong,  and  now  un- 
dervalued. It  is  supported  by  the  world's 
strongest  economy.  Furthermore,  our  re- 
cent trade  balance  showed  a  surplus,  the 
first  in  five  quarters. 

Monetary  considerations,  however,  are 
less  important  to  speculators.  They  base 
their  decisions  on  their  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  the  currency  in  question,  and 
the  ability  of  that  government  to  handle 
currency  crisis  and  infiation. 

To  that  end,  let  us  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate vote  to  forbid  the  use  of  funds  for 
further  bombing  in  Cambodia  represents 
an  important  step  toward  some  meaning- 


ful control  of  our  military  expenditures 
abroad. 

Let  us  hope  also  that  opportunity  will 
soon  arise  to  Implement  some  form  of 
wage-price  freeze  as  recommended  by 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
caucus.  This  could  give  moT€  confidence 
to  the  problems  of  our  slipping  economy, 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 


RECONFIRMATION  OF  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Virginia  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club,  at 
its  52d  annual  convention  In  Roanoke, 
Va.,  on  May  19,  adopted  a  resolution 
supporting  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13, 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  I 
have  proposed  to  require  reconfirmation 
of  Federal  judges  by  the  Senate  every  8 
years. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  this  fine  orga- 
nization for  its  support  of  my  proposal, 
which  is  designed  to  make  the  Federal 
judiciary  accountable. 

Federal  judges  now  serve  for  life  and 
are  accountable  to  no  one.  In  a  democ- 
racy, why  should  anyone  have  lifetime 
appointment? 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  federa- 
tion correctly  points  out  that  "more  and 
more  power  is  centralized  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,"  and  this  is  a  major 
reason  why  it  is  important  that  Federal 
judges,  who  have  enormous  power,  be 
subject  to  Senate  reconfirmation. 

I  believe  that  the  action  by  the  fed- 
eration in  Virginia  is  part  of  a  trend  of 
growing  interest  in  the  idea  of  making 
our  Federal  judges  accoimtable.  The 
State  Legislatures  of  Michigan  and  Ala- 
bama have  endorsed  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  much  favor- 
able editorial  comment  has  appeared  In 
newspapers  around  the  coimtry.  I  think 
this  shows  that  the  people  want  to  see 
reasonable  limits  placed  on  the  powers  of 
Federal  judges. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Virginia  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Business  and  Professional 

Women's  Ciaj^. 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  May  20, 1973. 
Whereas.   The   new   program   of   the   Na- 
tional  Federation   of  Business   and   Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.  Is  Challenge  for 
Commitment:  and 

Whereas,  We  as  Individuals  are  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  our  appointed  and 
elected  government   officials;    and 

Whereas,  More  and  more  power  Is  cen- 
tralized In  the  federal  government,  we  need 
to  appraise  more  critically  the  Justification 
for  life  appointment  of  federal  Judges; 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Virginia  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club, 
Inc.  recommends  that  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club,  Inc.  adopt  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  necessary  support  be  given  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  13,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  requires  that  federal  judges  be 
subject  to  reconfirmation  by  the  Senate 
every  8  years. 


THIS  IS  THE  CITADEL— YOU  ARE 
CITADEL  MEN 

Mr.  HOIiliTNGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  today  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  an  exceptionally  dis- 
tinguished commencement  address  given 
on  May  19  at  the  Citadel  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  The  speaker  was  Lt.  Gen.  George  M. 
Seignious  n.  Director,  Joint  Staff  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

General  Seignious  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  great  and  proud  traditions  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  He  spoke  of  hard 
work,  discipline,  duty,  pride,  and  love  of 
country.  He  spoke  of  the  highest  ideals 
not  only  of  the  military  services,  but  of 
the  country.  That  is  what  struck  me  most 
about  this  fine  address — how,  in  the  final 
analysis,  that  which  fashions  a  good 
soldier  also  helps  fashion  a  good  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  try  to  sum- 
marize General  Seignious's  message,  for 
he  does  it  far  more  eloquently  himself. 
But  I  do  call  it  to  yoiur  attention  and 
to  the  attention  of  all  our  citizens,  as 
one  of  the  finest  orations  I  have  heard 
in  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  General  Seignious' 
remarks,  entitled  "This  is  the  Citadel— 
You  Are  Citadel  Men"  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Is  the  Citadel — You  Are  Citadki,  Men 
(By  Lt.  Gen.  George  M.  Seignious  11) 
President  Duckett,  General  Clark,  Colonel 
Holliday  and  members  of  the  board  of  visi- 
tors, distinguished  guests  and  my  classmates 
of  1942,  Alva  Chapman,  Floyd  Walters,  par- 
ents, and  cadets — and  the  class  of  1973. 

As  a  son  of  the  Citadel  I'm  deeply  honored 
to  share  today  with  you — 31  years  between 
Citadel  degrees — 4  years  to  earn  the  first — 
14  minutes  the  second.  I  like  that  difference 
to  graduates! 

Hanging  In  old  Saint  Paul's  Church,  Balti- 
more, is  a  plaque  dated  1692,  from  which 
I've  extracted  a  thought. 

"If  you  compare  yourselves  with  others, 
you  may  become  vain  or  bitter,  for  always 
there  will  be  greater  or  lesser  persons  than 
yourself." 

This  old  and  wise  counsel  means  weU — for 
It  Is  directed  at  the  individual  personality, 
the  Individual  man,  the  Individual  human 
being — It  recognizes  that  ejwh  of  us  have, 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  I  can  agree  that 
there  are  dangers  inherent  in  pressing  com- 
petitive and  comparative  evaluations  on  a 
person  to  person  basis — for  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  vanity  If  the  comparison  Is  favorable 
or  self  pity.  If  unfavorable.  However,  I  do 
not  fear  examination  of  virtues  and  prin- 
ciples that  lead  to  a  purposeful  and  reward- 
ing life.  This  I  intend  to  do. 

Your  happiness  and  elation  today — so 
abundantly  shared  by  your  family '  and 
friends — Is.  I  suspect,  tempered  Just  a  little 
by  uncertainty.  It  need  not  be.  Two  men 
looked  at  the  sun  at  high  noon:  one  said 
the  sun  has  reached  the  peak  of  Its  glory— 
the  other  said  "the  sun  has  now  begun  to 
set."  Your  confidence  should  be  at  high  noon! 
This  Is  the  Citadel — you  are  Citadel  men. 

You  have  served  with  honor  and  dedica- 
tion In  a  spartan,  disciplined  environment 
when  your  contemporaries  have  enjoyed  the 
so-called  permissive  life.  Surely  it's  looked 
tempting — surely  you've  joined  In  It  over 
some  weekends — surely  you've  asked  your 
selves  a  hundred  times  "why  am  I  here?"  Why 
am  I  here  In  a  military  uniform  when  the 
military  are  vUUfled  and  scorned?  Was  It 
worth  It?  You  know  the  answer  or  vou  wiU. 
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Tou  know  you're  In  a  great  Institution  where 
dedication  and  courage  are  engrained  In  you 
from  the  day  you  arrive — you  take  pride  in 
this  achievement — you  know  that  In  the  days 
ahead  that  by  the  discipline — yes  the  self- 
discipline  of  cadets  days — you  will  have  the 
courage  to  discern  with  clarity  right  from 
wrong — you  know  that  you'll  steadfastly  hold 
to   the  good  and  cast  aside  the  worthless. 

You  know  the  meaning  of  honor — can  you 
imagine  a  Citadel  man — who  nightly  re- 
sponds 'all  right  sir'  to  the  officer  of  the 
guard,  becoming  envolved  in  the  sordid  and 
shameful  Watergate  affair?  I  cannot.  Dreams 
and  fantasies  may  have  no  limits  but  the 
real  world  has  real  limits — we  must  there- 
fore distinguish  between  our  dreams  and  as- 
piration and  the  tough,  demanding  world  of 
reality  where  progress  and  accomplishment 
are  accompanied  by  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
discipline — a  commitment  or  dedication — in 
the  form  of  work  and  accountability  for  our 
actions.  Cadet  life  has  provided  you  the 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  In  these  dy- 
namic and  trying  times  our  nation  cries  out 
for  leaders  of  your  training  and  devotion — 
your  Citadel  character. 

Since  you  sat  here  a  year  ago  to  see  the 
seniors  graduate,  we  have  been  witness  to 
major  events  of  transcending  importance  to 
America,  and  to  the  world.  In  restrospect  it 
is  truly  amazing  that  they  all  happened  in 
the  short  span  of  Just  over  one  year. 

I  ask  you  to  think  back  for  a  moment  to 
early  March  of  last  year.  Oior  President  has 
Just  completed  his  historic  visit  to  Peking, 
ending  a  25-year  period  of  hostility  between 
our  country  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China. 

The  North  Vietnamese  had  yet  to  launch 
their  full-scale  mvaslon  of  South  Vietnam. 
Our  President  had  yet  to  make  his  coura- 
geous decision,  prompted  by  that  invasion,  to 
mine  North  Vietnamese  waters  and  to  re- 
sume bombing  throughout  North  Vietnam. 
He  had  yet  to  make  his  visit  to  Moscow  which 
resulted  in  the  signing  of  agreements  by  the 
U.S.  and  the  US.S.R.  on  certain  aspects  of 
limiting  strategric  armaments.  Not  only  did 
the  American  people  have  yet  to  elect  their 
President  for  the  coming  four  years,  they  had 
yet  to  choose  the  candidates. 

Above  all,  we  had  yet  to  engage  In  serious 
negotiations  for  a  peace  agreement  in  Viet- 
nam and.  I  would  add.  at  that  time  the  pros- 
pects for  such  negotiations  were  certainly 
less  than  favorable. 

In  the  course  of  Just  over  twelve  months 
we  have  progressed  quite  rapidly  through 
each  of  those  major  events — with  each  event 
contributing  in  its  separate  but  complemen- 
tary way  to  the  point  in  history  where  we 
stand  toHay — a  nation  holding  a  new  hope 
for  peace  not  yet  achieved.  Certainly,  If  there 
Is  one  national  objective  which  all  Americans 
will  wholeheartedly  support,  it  is  the  objec- 
tive of  world  peace.  But  when  we  begin  to 
discuss  the  ways  and  means  to  achieve  and 
maintain  peace,  opinions  and  concepts  be- 
gin to  diverge — at  times  In  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

One  major  reason  for  our  diverse  thought 
on  how  best  to  achieve  peace  may  stem  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  little  experience 
with  It — a  fact  that  is  quite  apparent  to  the 
cadets  gathered  here. 

Many.  If  not  most  of  you.  were  bom  dur- 
ing a  time  when  the  United  States  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Korean  conflict.  During  almost 
half  of  your  lifetime  this  nation  was  Involved 
in  the  longest  war  In  our  history  in  Vietnam. 

Looking  at  peace  on  a  worldwide  basis,  the 
noted  author  "Will  Durant"  wrote  in  1968 
that  "in  tJ-e  last  3.421  years  of  recorded  his- 
tory only  268  have  seen  no  war." 

To  be  sure,  all  of  the  historical  evidence 
seems  to  support  the  view  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  lasting  peace  is  truly  one  of  the 
most  mocking  challenges  to  mankind. 

Of  one  fact  I  am  certain — peace  will  not 


be  achieved  by  good  will  alone.  For  your 
generation  and  mine,  attaining  and  main- 
taining peace  will  require  the  earnest  dedica- 
tion of  our  energy,  resoiu'ces  and  will. 

The  Vietnam  peace  agreement  Is  now  In 
hand — fragile  though  It  be — an  accomplish- 
ment for  which  everyone  in  this  ooimtry  Is 
grateful.  During  the  course  of  this  long  and 
bitter  struggle,  there  developed  In  this  coun- 
try the  most  deep  anti-mllltary  feeling  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  Such  deep  feelings  are 
not  easily  abated.  And  one  of  my  gjave  con- 
cerns for  the  future  Is  the  possible  transla- 
tion of  anti-militarism  Into  ouz  post-war 
national  attitude.  Let  me  be  more  explicit 
on   this  point. 

As  an  aftermath  of  Vietnam,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  In  my  view,  that  some  of 
our  people  will  wish  to  turn  Inward;  to  dis- 
engage from  or  avoid  International  involve- 
ments and  commitments  which  might  serve 
as  the  source  or  cause  of  future  tension  or 
confrontation;  to  let  others  go  about  their 
own  business  as  we  go  about  ours.  Such  atti- 
tudes have  already  been  expressed  and  I  be- 
lieve the  tenor  will  mount  In  intensity  as 
the  debate  over  Vietnam  in  retrospect  con- 
tinues. The  desire  for  "no  more  Vletnams," 
"no  more  confrontations,"  can  easily  become 
a  persuasion  for  those  who  will  advocate  that 
the  best  way  to  avoid  confrontation  Is  to 
reduce  the  ways  and  means  to  confront — 
reduce  overseas  military  presence,  reduce 
weapons  which  feed  the  so-called  military- 
industrial  complex,  reduce  defenses  which 
are  allegedly  too  costly  anyway. 

Such  warnings,  no  matter  how  well  in- 
tended, are  misleading,  for  military  forces 
and  weapons  are  not  the  cause  of  confronta- 
tion: confronta.tion  Is  caused  by  conflict  of 
national  interests,  and  the  real  key  to  world 
peace  is  the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict- 
ing national  interests  through  negotiation. 
The  United  States  is  involved  throughout  the 
world  in  Interests  which  may.  from  time  to 
time,  be  in  conflict  with  others.  As  President 
Nixon  stated  in  his  foreign  policy  report  of 
three  years  ago,  "we  are  not  Involved  In  the 
world  because  we  have  commitments;  we 
have  commitments  because  we  are  Involved." 

It  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  this  Nation 
can  withdraw  from  the  world,  live  In  isola- 
tion, ar.d  at  the  same  time  live  In  peace  un- 
threatened  by  those  who  want  what  we  have. 
Our  Interdependence  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  simply  will  not  allow  us  to  em- 
brace any  such  "dream  world"  attitude.  We 
cannot  be  Immune  to  the  consequences  of 
events  beyond  our  national  boundaries. 

These  Issues  may  seem  to  you  to  be  too 
broad  in  scope.  Too  great  In  dimension  and 
too  staggering  for  solution. 

Like  It  or  not,  believe  it  or  not,  accept  it 
or  not — as  of  today  you  become  inescapably 
a  part  of  these  issues — a  hope  for  these  chal- 
lenges, and  "guardian  at  the  gate"  of  our 
national  purpose.  Your  deeds,  your  leader- 
ship, your  skills,  will  either  strengthen  or 
weaken  our  national  fiber — the  very  fiber  it 
takes  to  weave  a  national  posture  of  charac- 
ter, strength  and  power.  We  here  believe  in 
you.  This  Is  the  citadel — you  are  citadel  men. 

By  exercising  courage  and  self-discipline 
you  have  learned  what  Integrity  means.  By 
deed,  by  act,  by  silence,  by  word,  by  omis- 
sion, by  commission  you  know  that  you  must 
be  truthful  to  yourself  as  a  man,  to  your 
subordinates  and  to  your  superiors,  life  as 
a  cadet  with  honor  cannot  be  sustained 
otherwise — you  know  and  I  know  that  a 
fellow  cadet  can  spot  a  phony  like  a  three 
dollar  bill.  To  permit  lax  discipline  in  the 
name  of  popular  leadership  Is  Just  as  phony 
as  being  an  unreasonable  martinet  In  the 
name  of  military  discipline.  As  leaders, 
civilian  or  military,  in  the  years  ahead  the 
virtue  of  integrity  still  holds.  Honest  mis- 
takes are  admissible  and  correctable,  devious 
ones  are  Intolerable.  One  cadet  asked  me  not 
long  ago  about  "apple  polishing"  on  the  road 


to  success.  My  answer  can  only  be — 
"phonies"  In  life  whether  at  the  citadel  or  In 
later  life  do  not  succeed.  It  is  the  man  who 
Is  courteous  and  tactful  but  genuinely  hon- 
est with  himself  and  others  that  reaches  bis 
goal. 

One  part  of  integrity  that  I  believe  you 
understand  and  have  the  courage  to  face  has 
to  do  with  responsibility.  Today  the  un- 
flinching and  proved  patriotism  which  guided 
so  many  of  our  forefathers  seems  to  be  under 
question.  Today  the  responsibilities  to  pre- 
serve our  freedom  seems  to  be  someone  else's 
job.  today  the  love  and  devotion  to  Institu- 
tions— the  church,  the  family,  our  colleges 
are  being  questioned — to  have  devotion  to  a 
cause  and  a  tradition  gives  value  to  a  re- 
sponsible life. 

Abused  also  are  our  Viet  Nam  veterans — 
patriotic  men  who  have  unswervingly  served 
their  Nation  while  lesser  men  ridiculed  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
a  briefing  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  by 
fourteen  of  our  Ex-POWs — They  described 
the  organization  and  discipline  that  they 
evolved  to  sustain  themselves  in  this  heavy 
and  torturous  travail.  Responsibility,  leader- 
ship and  devotion  to  a  cause  got  them 
through — their  motto  was  "return  with  hon- 
or." Honor  to  their  country,  their  flag  and 
to  themselves — five  of  them  citadel  men,  the 
senior  member  of  the  first  group  of  return- 
ing prisoners  of  war  sent  the  following  mes- 
sage to  the  chairmsm  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  from  the  Philippines  Just  after  he  was 
released.  It  stated,  "as  the  senior  member  of 
the  first  group  of  returning  POWs,  I  wish  to 
report  that  after  a  good  night's  sleep  and  two 
good  meals,  we  are  ready  for  duty." 

In  reply,  the  chairman  sent  the  following: 
"The  receipt  of  your  fine  message  was  an 
inspiration  to  me  as  well  as  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  am  extremely  gratified — but 
not  surprised — that  the  men  you  have  led 
are  ready  now  for  duty.  I  personally  thank 
God  that  you  and  your  fellow  officers  and 
men  are  on  our  team  and  have,  in  fact,  never 
ceased  performing  your  duty  under  the  most 
trying  of  circumstances."  We  here  believe 
these  things — ^thls  is  the  Citadel — you  are 
Citadel  men. 

Yes.  the  courage  and  Integrity  that  has 
formed  the  basis  of  cadet  life  will.  Indeed, 
be  the  hallmark  of  your  life.  But  the  whole 
man,  the  Citadel  man  needs  another  trib- 
ute— one  that  grows  with  the  realities  of 
life — the  virtue  of  humility  . 

No  man  can  see  brave  men  die  without 
finding  compassion — no  man  can  be  a  parent 
and  a  father  and  experience  the  miracle  of 
children  without  the  humble  realization  of 
a  supreme  and  miraculous  Ood — no  father 
can  have  a  son  in  battle  and  helplessly  wait 
and  pray  without  humility — no  man  can  ex- 
perience a  mother's  love  or  the  devotion  and 
love  of  a  wife  and  feel  worthy  of  It — no  man 
can  be  sustMned  by  friends  like  you  and  I 
have  made  jere  at  the  Citadel  and  not  be 
grateful  to  thi  m.  Cherish  them — this  Is  the 
Citadel   and  you  are  Citadel   men. 

I  challenge  each  of  you  In  the  class  of  1973 
to  use  the  virtues  of  courage.  Integrity  and 
humility  that  are  four  heritage.  As  Alvah 
Chapman  said  two  years  ago  in  ending  his 
great  commencement  address.  You  are  a  Cita- 
del man,  and  as  In  the  parable  of  the  talents 
"to  whom  much  is  given  is  much  expected." 


ADMINISTRATION  POSITION  ON 
FOOD  STAMPS.  SSI.  AND  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  pro- 
vision of  the  pending  farm  legislation 
which  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion relates  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  I  am  referring 
to  section  808(b)  wliich  restores  the  eligi- 
bility of  recipients  of  benefits  of  the  sup- 
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plemental  security  income  program  for 
food  stamps. 

No  Senator,  least  of  all  this  one.  wants 
to  see  our  elderly  any  worse  off  under 
the  provisions  of  SSI  than  they  are  under 
the  existing  programs  which  SSI  is  de- 
signed to  replace. 

And  again,  no  Senator,  least  of  all  this 
one.  wants  to  see  the  elderly  in  a  position 
in  which  they  cannot  assure  themselves 
of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  basic  thrust 
of  the  SSI  program  and  I  agree  that  it 
is  better  to  have  cash  with  which  to  make 
one's  own  choices  than  to  face  the  con- 
straints of  what  we  can  call  an  in -kind 
program.  And  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  endanger  a  speedy 
and  complete  and  fully  State  supple- 
mented program. 

And  that  is  the  crux  of  the  problem: 
Will  States  fully  supplement  the  basic 
Federal  payment  in  order  to  assure  re- 
cipients a  payment  no  less  than  what 
they  are  now  receiving.  To  do  this.  States 
must  have  an  incentive,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  add  the  value  of  the  food 
stamp  bonus  to  SSI  payments.  The  De- 
partment is  fearful  that  this  change  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  will  act  as  a  dis- 
incentive for  the  food  stamp  cashout  by 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Depart- 
ment cannot  guarantee  what  States  will 
do,  and  thus  some  of  our  elderly  may  be 
in  a  nutritionally  vulnerable  position 
come  January  1.  1974. 

In  all  fairness  I  believe  we  should  put 
on  the  record  the  position  and  resisonlng 
of  the  Department  in  this  matter.  This, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  how  they  view  the 
situation  at  present. 

The  Department  believes  it  is  impor- 
tant that  every  Incentive  be  given  to  the 
States  to  include  the  cash  value  of  food 
stamps  in  their  supplementary  payments 
to  individuals  under  the  SSI  program. 

The  possibility  that  Congress  may  re- 
instate eligibility  for  food  stamps  and 
commodities  for  these  individuals  would, 
they  believe,  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  State  decisionmaking  currently  tak- 
ing place.  Including  the  cash  equivalent 
of  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps  In  the 
SSI  checks  would  theoretically  benefit 
substantially  greater  numbers  of  recipi- 
ents eligible  under  the  adult  assistance 
program  and  would  be  consistent  with 
the  philosophy  that  older  people  would 
probably  prefer  to  have  extra  available 
cash  rather  than  stamps  or  commodities. 
The  Department  believes  that  consid- 
eration of  the  following  points  would 
support  the  continuation   of  the  food 
stamp  cash-out  as  now  authorized  by 
Public  Law  92-603: 

First.  Through  the  SSI  program  and 
the  food  stamp  cash-out,  a  potential  6.2 
mUllon  aged,  bUnd.  and  disabled  persons 
could  receive  the  bonus  value  of  food 
stamps  as  part  of  their  monthly  check. 
This  contrasts  with  the  low  percentage 
of  participation  by  current  recipients  in 
the  adult  categories— 18  percent  receive 
commodities  and  28  percent  purchase 
food  stamps. 

Second.  It  has  been  stated  that  1.5 
million  persons  currently  receiving  food 
stamps  or  commodities  would  be  disad- 
vantaged. This— according  to  HEW— Is 


not  true.  It  is  possible  that  most.  If  not 
all,  of  these  persons  would  receive  in 
their  monthly  SSI  check  the  same  bonus 
value  they  now  receive.  Furthermore, 
an  additional  4.7  million  individuals 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  the  bonus 
value.  The  cash  would  be  sent  to  them 
as  part  of  their  monthly  check. 

Third.  It  is  critical  that  checks  b° 
mailed  to  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled citizens  on  time  under  the  new 
Federal  program  beginning  January  1. 
1974.  Planning  is  underway  between 
the  Department  and  the  States.  Fed- 
eral decisions  on  State  supplementation 
have  just  been  announced.  States  will 
begin  to  make  final  decisions  on  pay- 
ment levels  very  shortly.  This  process, 
the  Department  believes,  may  be  slowed 
by  possible  legislative  change.  Further, 
the  Department  believes  th^.t  if  the 
States  think  that  SSI  recipients  will  be 
eligible  for  food  stamps,  they  very  likely 
will  not  include  the  cash  equivalent  of 
the  bonus  value  in  their  supplementary 
payment. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
nobody  has  solid  evidence  at  this  time 
about  what  the  States  will  finally  decide 
to  do.  'What  we  do  know  is  that  many 
States  are  in  a  position  to  act  quickly 
while  others  may  require  a  longer  time. 
I  would  like  to  have  incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  chart  prepared  by  HEW  which  indi- 
cates the  status  of  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  taking  action  on  State  supple- 
mentation of  SSI  payments. 

This  is  an  extremely  complicated  sit- 
uation. Available  information  is  not  very 
good  or  very  precise.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  all  of  us — Members  of  the  Congress 
as  well  as  the  representatives  of  the.De- 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  matter — want  to  do  what  is  best  for 
our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chart  I  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


New  Mexico  South  Dakota 

North  Carolina  Virginia 

North  Dakota  Wyoming 
South  Carolina 

5.  Can  do  something  administratively  un- 
der own  motion : 

Alabama  Oklahoma 

Alaska  Rhode  Island 

HawaU  west  Virginia 

6.  Texas:   precluded  from  doing  anything 
in  their  Constitution. 

•Kentucky   had    no   legislative   session    in 
1973 — meets  every  two  years. 


Status  or  States  With  Rcspbct  to  Supple- 
mentation OF  SSI  Payments 


1 .  No  food  stamp  program : 
Delaware  New  Hampshire 

2.  In  session  could  do  something  about  food 
stamp  program : 

California  Michigan 

Colorado  Missouri 

Connecticut  New  Jersey 

District  of  Columbia  Ohio 

Florida  Oregon 

Illinois  Pennsylvania 

Iowa  Teiuiessee 

Louisiana  Vermont 

MeUne  Washington 

Massachusetts  Wisconsin 

3.  Have  adjourned  but  have  done  some- 
thing that  appears  to  take  care  of  food  stamp 
program : 

Arkansas  New  York 

Maryland  Utah 

Nevada 

4.  Have  adjourned  but  can  be  called  back 
in  special  session: 

Arizona  Kentucky* 

Georgia  Minnesota 

Idaho  Mississippi 

Indiana  Montana 

Kansas  Nebraska 


CARL  ROWAN  SPEAKS  ON  CHANGES 
NEEDED  IN  U.S.  ATTITUDES  TO- 
WARD LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  last  Fri- 
day's, June  1,  Evening  Star  News  there 
appeared  a  very  thoughtful  piece  on 
Latin  America  written  by  Columnist  Carl 
Rowan. 

The  thrust  of  Mr.  Rowan's  observa- 
tions is  that  there  has  to  be  a  wide- 
range  change  in  attitudes  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  but  also 
on  the  part  of  U.S.  corporations  and  the 
Government  as  well. 

Mr.  Rowan  noted  that  even  well-edu- 
cated Americans  know  woefully  little 
about  "trends  and  developments  within 
the  coimtries  of  Latin  America." 

He  further  contended  that: 
va.  businesses  especlaUy  seem  to  plod 
along  In  an  Ideological,  InteUectual  fog,  as- 
suming that  no  matter  what  goes  wrong,  the 
CIA,  or  the  Marines  or  some  branch  of  the 
U.S.  government  wUl  ball  them  out. 

He  is  highly  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration's continued  hard-line  policy  to- 
ward Castro's  Cuba,  an  attitude  which 
he  notes  has  brought  a  "greater  loss  to 
U.S.  prestige  and  leadership  when,  one 

by  one,  Latin  countries  abandon  the 

OAS — sanctions." 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  Mr. 
Rowan's  thesis  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
sweeping  reevaluation  of  not  only  our 
relations  with  Latin  America  but  also 
how  we  perceive  new  developments  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Latin  Compass  Points  Left 
(By  Carl  T.Rowan) 
A  Bell  &  Howell  executive  telephoned  me 
from  Chicago  a  couple   of  months  ago  for 
help   In  settling  an  argument  about  what 
the  elections  In  Argentina  really  meant. 

This  executive   was   having   trouble   con- 
vincing some  of  his  colleagues  that  In  choos- 
ing  Dr.    Hector   J.    Campora    as   president 
Argentina  had  taken  a  gUnt  stride  to  the 
left. 

Because  Campora  la  a  Peroniat.  and  Peron 
Is  remembered  as  a  dictator  of  alleged  pro- 
Nazi  sympathies,  some  executives  thought  it 
must  mean  that  Argentina  was  moving  to- 
ward right-wing  totalitarianism. 

I  assured  the  caller  that  Campora's  election 
was  a  major  move  to  the  left  and  that,  based 
on  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  in  Argentina, 
the  world  wouldn't  be  long  discovering  that! 

Campora  took  office  a  week  ago  and  wasted 
no  time  In  freeing  "political  prisoners."  lift- 
ing the  ban  on  the  Communist  party  and 
resuming  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 
He  gave  a  hero's  welcome  to  Cuban  President 
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Osvaldo    Dortlcoe    and    to    Chile's    Marxist 
President  Salvador  Allende. 

I  mention  that  telephone  call  from  Chicago 
because  It  Illustrates  how  woefully  Uttle 
even  well-educated  Americans  know  about 
trends  and  developments  within  the  cx)un- 
trles  of  Latin  America. 

VS.  businesses  especially  seem  to  plod 
along  In  an  Ideological,  Intellectual  fog,  as- 
suming that  no  matter  what  goes  wrong,  the 
CIA.  or  the  Marines  or  some  branch  of  the 
U.S.  government  will  ball  them  out. 

What  American  businessmen  need  to  face 
up  to  is  that  not  Just  Argentina  but  almost 
all  of  Latin  America  Is  moving  left  political- 
ly, a  reality  that  Is  obscured  by  the  fact  that 
military  governments  hold  sway  In  so  many 
places.  The  Irony  Is  that  even  Latin  military 
leaders  (many  of  them  trained  In  the  United 
States)  are  moving  left  when  It  comes  to  de- 
veloping their  economies  or  their  dealings 
witu  the  United  States. 

American  big  busine.ss  must  share  with 
our  government  the  major  responsibility  for 
the  fact  chat  US.  prestige  Is  down,  capitalism 
Is  cimed.  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  re- 
markable Inroads  and  Castro  Cuba  Is  scoring 
one  quiet  triumph  after  another  In  the 
hemisphere. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  has  Just 
completed  a  tour  of  Latin  America  that  was 
badly  needed  but.  thanks  to  Watergate  and 
other  evidence  of  domestic  malaise,  got  about 
the  same  attention  in  the  American  press  as 
would  a  trip  to  the  bathroom. 

Rogers  sought  to  convince  Latin  leaders 
that  the  era  of  U.S.  paternalism  In  dealing 
with  smaller,  weaker  countries  of  the 
hemisphere  is  over.  Campora's  swift  resump- 
tion of  relations  with  Cuba  was  a  test  as  to 
whether  Rogers  was  announcing  a  genu- 
inely new  policy  or  Just  dealing  In  rhetoric. 
It  Is  the  poorest-kept  secret  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  but  for  paternalistic  "guidance"  and 
outright  pressures  by  Uncle  Sam.  all  the 
Latin  countries  but  Brazil,  Bolivia  and  Para- 
guay would  long  ago  have  welcomed  Cuba 
back  Into  the  family  of  American  states. 
After  all,  the  president  of  Venezuela  states 
flatly  that  the  original  reason  for  banishing 
Cuba  (attempts  to  subvert  Venezuela)  van- 
ished long  ago  and  that  Venezuela  has  es- 
tablished fairly  good  relations  with  Cuba. 

But  the  NUon  administration,  busy  court- 
ing the  giant  Communist  powers,  Russia  and 
China,  has  a  mind  set  against  any  change  of 
attitude  toward  the  Cuban  Communists.  So 
we  sit  obdurately  as  Peru,  Chile,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Guyana  and  now  Ar- 
gentma  Join  Mexico  In  full  relations  with 
Cuba. 

The  more  the  United  States  twists  arms  to 
try  to  maintain  sanctions  against  Cuba,  the 
greater  the  loss  to  US.  prestige  and  leader- 
ship when,  one  by  one,  Latin  countries  aban- 
don the  sanctions. 

Yet  feelings  about  U.S.  governmental  pa- 
ternalism and  pressure  are  mmor  compared 
with  the  burgeoning  Latin  hatred  for  U.S. 
business,  especially  the  multi-national  cor- 
poration. The  kidnaplngs  of  executives  of 
International  corporations  and  the  extortion 
of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  charity  from 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  only  begin  to  Ulustrate 
the  rUlng  feeling  that  foreign  corporations 
are  not  developing  Latin  America,  but  In  fact 
bleeding  It  of  wealth  and  resources  to  the 
point  of  making  development  all  the  more 
dtfflcult. 

Violent  Trotskylte  rebels  In  Argentina  have 
warned  Campora  that  they  will  continue 
their  attacks  on  "imperialistic  corporations." 
It  will  take  more  than  gift  ambulances 
and  charitable  donations  to  convince  Latin 
activists  that  giant  American  corporations 
no  longer  are  exploiting  Latin  America.  The 
grave  challenge  Is  for  U.S.  business  interests 
to  fashion  new  policies  and  prooed\ire8  to 
give  Latinos  that  kind  of  assurance. 


GENOCIDE:  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SHOULD  EXERCISE  MORAL  LEAD- 
ERSHIP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  prides  itself  on  being  a 
moral  leader  in  the  world.  We  have  al- 
ways considered  ourselves  at  the  fore- 
front of  humanitarian  causes.  However, 
we  are  lacking  in  at  least  one  respect. 
Scores  of  nations  have  ratified  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention;  the  United  States  has 
not. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  this  month, 
President  Truman  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  the  Genocide  Convention.  Three 
years  ago.  President  Nixon  repeated  the 
Executive's  support  of  ratification,  which 
the  President  said  "will  demonstrate  un- 
equivocally our  country's  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  building  of  international 
order  based  on  law  and  justice."  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  then  also  agreed  that  "there  are 
no  constitutional  obstacles  to  U.S.  rati- 
fication." 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion will  help  buttress  the  moral  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States — a  leadership 
which  has  been  called  into  question  by 
some  during  the  past  few  years  of  foreign 
and  now  internal  strife. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  on  the 
Genocide  Convention.  We  cannot  afford 
to  pass  up  this  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate our  sense  of  morality  and  belief  in 
international  law. 

The  reasons  Arthur  Goldberg  enun- 
ciated several  years  ago  in  support  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  still  stand.  The 
Convention  outlaws  activity  repugnant 
to  the  Americtin  people.  Failure  to  ratify 
is  an  unnecessary  diplomatic  embarrass- 
ment. Our  ratification  and  adherence  to 
the  Convention  can  make  a  practical  con- 
tribution to  the  long  and  difficult  process 
of  building  a  structure  of  International 
law  based  on  human  dignity. 

These  reasons  are  still  sound.  Let  us 
proceed  with  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE 
IN  AN  AGE  OF  DETENTE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  growing  concern  both  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States  of  the  long-term 
stability  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  This 
concern  has  been  acute  among  those  of 
us  In  this  body  who  beUeve  that  a  firm 
relationship  with  Europe  should  be  the 
cornerstone  of  a  viable  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Recently,  Senator  Edward  Brooke,  of 
Massachusetts,  considered  the  immediate 
problems  facing  the  NATO  Alliance  in 
a  commencement  address  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Boston  University  overseas 
graduate  program  at  Mannheim,  Ger- 
many. In  my  view,  Senator  Brooke's 
cogent  and  timely  observations  deserve 
our  study  and  consideration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Brooke's 
speech,  entitled  "The  United  States  and 
Europe  in  an  Age  of  Detente."  be  printed 
in  the  RecorDi 

There  being  no  objection,  the  swldress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
{^  follows: 


The  Unfted  States  and  Europe  in  an  Age 

OF    DtXENTE 

(Conunencement  address  by  Senator  Brooki) 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  be  with 
you  today.  I  salute  you  for  making  the  choice 
that  your  presence  here  bespeaks.  The  in- 
creasing complexity  of  modem  life  neces- 
sitates a  commitment  by  all  of  us  to  a 
continual  process  of  education,  formal  or 
otherwise.  Your  decision  to  seek  an  advanced 
degree  has.  hopefully,  helped  you  to  develop 
your  own  philosophy  and  opinions  and  to 
recognize  their  derivative  sources.  I  would 
also  wish  for  you  the  ability  to  develop  and 
marsh  all  your  arguments  truthfuUy,  the  elo- 
quence to  express  them  forcefully  and  the 
humility  to  alter  them  when  better  argu- 
ments so  demand. 

If  your  education  has  endowed  you  with 
these  capacities,  your  efforts  have  been  well 
rewarded. 

It  is  common  for  those  of  us  who  enter 
the  commencement  pulpit  to  flatter  the 
graduating  class  by  assuring  that  It  repre- 
sents the  hope  of  the  future.  Such  state- 
ments do  reflect  an  excess  of  rhetoric.  Yet 
they  hold  an  Important  kernel  of  truth.  A 
single  human  being — certainly  an  Intelli- 
gent group  of  committed  Indlvldxials — can 
make  a  difference  to  and  In  this  world.  They 
may  not  be  able  to  fashion  a  "golden  age" 
or  solve  mankind's  basic  problems.  But, 
through  focused,  dedicated  and  disciplined 
use  of  acquired  knowledge,  they  can  tilt  the 
scales  In  decency's  direction;  and  ameliorate 
some  of  the  suffering  and  injustice  far  too 
prevalent  m  our  world.  That  Is  a  modest  but 
attainable  goal,  worthy  of  your  embrace  and 
pursuit. 

These  are  transitional  days  In  the  most 
literal  sense  for  men  and  nations.  Tradi- 
tional values  and  relationships  are  under 
scrutiny  and  attack.  I  should  like  to  focus 
today  on  one  such  relationship  experiencing 
the  ofttlmes  contending  claims  of  the  tradi- 
tional and  the  transitional — I  speak  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  and  its  future. 

Power  centrifugal  pressures  exist  today  in 
the  Atlantic  relationship.  These  pressures 
could  Inhibit  the  capacity  of  the  Alliance  to 
sustain — even  to  retain — the  level  of  secu- 
rity sought  by  Its  member.  How  are  these 
pressures  manifested?  First  and  foremoet. 
there  Is  the  Inadequacy,  thus  far,  of  Alli- 
ance efforts  to  cope  with  and  compensate  for 
the  altered  nature  of  the  threat  to  Western 
European  secvirlty. 

In  the  past,  fear  of  a  military  attack  b; 
the  Soviet  Union  on  Western  Europe  pro- 
vided the  ultimate  rationale  for  the  existence 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  It  mobUlzed  public 
and  congressional  support  for  an  extensive 
American  Involvement  In  West  European 
security  affairs.  That  simplistic  though.  In 
many  ways,  factual  view  of  the  Soviet  threat 
to  Europe  has  ceased  to  he  a  tenable  one. 
The  spectre  of  world  communist  revolution 
no  longer  haunts  the  West.  Pear  of  a  con- 
ventional Soviet  military  thrust  Into  Western 
Europe  Is  almost  non-existent  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic  even  though  the  mUltary 
capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union  targeted  on 
Europe  are  greater  than  ever. 

But  It  Is  Important  for  tis  to  recognize  that 
the  Soviet  threat  to  the  security  of  Western 
Europe  has  not  disappeared.  Rather,  It  has 
become  far  more  subtle  and  therefore  more 
potentially  dangerous.  It  encompasses  a  So- 
viet determination  to  use  political  and  eco- 
nomic ""»*"*  and  the  long  shadow  of  mili- 
tary ascendency  to  Increase  Its  capabilities 
to  Influence  and.  If  possible,  control  political 
development  in  Western  Europe.  It  Is  a  threat 
poeed  by  a  Soviet  willingness  to  engage  the 
West  In  a  "protracted  struggle  "  for  ultimate 
political  Influence  on  the  continent.  The  con- 
teat  will  determine  which  side  has  the  great- 
est capacity  to  "stay  the  course." 

Unfortunately,  many  In  the  Western  Alli- 
ance feel  that  "events  are  in  the  saddle  and 
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ride  man."  I  believe  such  a  perception  en- 
dangers Western  abilities  to  adjust  and  re- 
spond to  these  new  realities. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  growing 
pressures  for  a  substantial  unilateral  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  forces  stationed  In  Europe.  Those 
demanding  such  action  fall.  In  my  view,  to 
adequately  take  into  account  our  overall  pri- 
orities and  other  developments  In  East-West 
relations  that  would  be  negatively  affected  by 
precipitous  withdrawal.  Too  many  Americans 
assume  that  the  first  cautious  steps  taken 
to  achieve  a  relaxation  of  tensions  in  Europe 
represent  the  substance  of  an  already  estab- 
lished detente.  Such  a  view  mistakes  what 
might  be  for  what  Is.  The  United  States 
would  be  unwise  to  unilaterally  reduce  Its 
military  forces  at  a  time  when  that  very  pres- 
ence can  be  used  to  influence  the  Warsaw 
Pact  states  to  reach  an  accord  on  a  mutual 
reduction  of  force  levels  by  East  and  West 
In  Europe. 

While  pressures  for  a  U.S.  unilateral  force 
reduction  have  grown.  Western  Europe  has 
sought  to  cling  to  an  outmoded  military 
status  quo.  This  preference  for  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  is  understandable.  However 
both  the  altered  nature  of  the  threat  to 
Europe's  security  and  the  growing  likelihood 
of  some  form  of  extensive  reduction  of  U.S. 
forces  stationed  In  Europe  make  such  a  pref- 
erence both  unwise  and  unrealistic.  This 
"head  in  the  sand"  approach  to  the  problem 
is  as  dangerous  for  Alliance  stability  as  the 
demands  for  immediate  and  unilateral  U.S. 
troop  reductions.  Neither  conforms  to  the 
realities  of  today  and  tomorrow.  Europe  can- 
not escape  the  need  to  assume  an  Increasingly 
greater  portion  of  the  burden  of  Its  own  de- 
fense. N'or  can  the  United  States  escape, 
except  at  its  own  peril,  the  need  to  time 
adjustments  In  Its  force  posture  In  Europe 
to  coincide  with  Increased  European  defense 
capabilities. 

Tlie  upcoming  negotiations  on  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  are  of  crucial  im- 
portance in  providing  the  Western  allies  the 
opportunity  to  synchronize  their  efforts  to 
adjust  to  the  new  security  realities.  Alliance 
members  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  alter 
the  present  military  posture  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  Coordination  of  Western  efforts  In  such 
negotiations  rather  than  unilateral  Initiatives 
by  Individual  states  can  do  much  to  alleviate 
tensions  within  the  Alliance  over  the  troop 
reduction  Issue. 

The  viability  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  Is  also 
closely  linked  to  the  altered  superpower  re- 
lationship. Willie  developments  such  as  the 
SALT  agreements  have  received  the  verbal 
support  of  our  allies,  they  have  also  increased 
uncertainties  within  the  Alliance.  Strategic 
parity  and  Its  Implications  have  Increased 
European  fears  of  a  decoupling  of  the  ex- 
tended American  strategic  guarantee  from 
Europe,  thus  weakening  the  psychological 
web  of  confidence  that  Is  a  crucial  deter- 
minant of  Alliance  cohesiveness.  This,  in 
turn,  has  led  to  anxious  questioning  by  many 
Europeans  of  the  long  term  efficacy  of  the 
Atlantic  connection.  It  has  also  led  to  a  grow- 
ing demand  by  some  European  security  plan- 
ners for  an  upgrading  of  existing  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe  as  a  hedge  against  such  a 
decoupling  of  the  U.S.  security  guarantee. 
The  kind  of  European  political  unity  which 
would  enable  Europe  to  fashion  a  feasible 
alternative  to  reliance  on  the  nuclear  shield 
provided  by  the  United  States  Is  nowhere  In 
sight.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  Europe  wUI  have  to  endure 
a  continual  sense  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
ultimate  credibility  of  the  VS.  security 
guarantee.  The  burden  is  on  the  United 
States — by  word  and  deed — to  try  to  alleviate 
this  uncertainty. 

It  was  perhaps  Inevitable  that  this  growing 
doubt  would  be  a  side  effect  of  the  rap- 
prochement of  the  superpowers.  There  has 
always    existed    in    Europe    fears    that    the 


United  States  would  sacrifice  European  In- 
terests In  order  to  create  and  nuilntain  some 
form  of  superpower  condominium  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  "fears"  have  never  been 
grounded  In  fact.  The  United  States  has  no 
Intention  of  sacrificing  its  close  and  histori- 
cal affinity  with  Wetsern  Europe  as  It  seeks  a 
suitable  level  of  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  'opening  to  the  East," 
like  the  overtures  of  the  Federal  Republic,  Is 
compatible  with  an  increased  commitment 
to  the  Atlantic   connection. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  concede,  however, 
that  no  words  will  totally  allay  these  fears. 
Friends  of  the  Alliance,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  should  not  ignore  their  potential 
or  actual  effects.  Tiiey  form  a  part  of  the 
perceptual  setting  within  which  efforts  to 
maintain  the  viability  of  the  .Alliance  must 
take  place.  To  mitigate  the  debUltatlng  ef- 
fects of  these  anxieties,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  maintain  and  solidify  a  Linkage  be- 
tween developments  in  the  superpower  re- 
lationship and  the  evolving  politics  of  de- 
tente In  Europe.  Two  areas  of  interest  are 
crucial  In  this  regard;  the  SALT  n  negotia- 
tions and  East-West  Trade  relations. 

In  SALT  II  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  Insist  that  the 
Issues  of  U.S.  forward  based  weapons  sys- 
tems in  Europe  and  nuclear  technology 
transfers  between  allies  be  a  part  of  these 
negotiations.  These  questions,  of  cotuse,  go 
to  the  heart  of  West  European  security  In- 
terests. It  is  crucial,  therefore,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to  discuss  these 
problems  among  themselves  before  and  dur- 
ing substantive  SALT  II  negotiations.  Prior 
and  on-going  consultations  with  the  West 
Europeans  and  substantive  commitments  to 
protect  their  interests  must  be  key  aspects 
of  the  U.S.   approach  In  SALT  II. 

In  the  area  of  East -West  trade,  Congress 
and  the  Administration  are  currently  en- 
gaged in  establishing  guidelines  for  future 
trade  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
assume  that  similar  preparations  are  taking 
place  within  the  European  Community.  It 
would  be  extremely  unfortunate  If  the  Soviet 
Union  was  given  the  opportunity  to  encour- 
age divisive  tendencies  In  the  Alliance  by  ex- 
ploiting possible  competition  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Community 
for  access  to  Soviet  markets. 

The  key  to  forestalling  such  a  development 
will  be  found  in  extensive  and  candid  dis- 
cussions within  the  Alliance  regarding  trade 
with  the  East.  This  Is  easier  said  than  done. 
The  United  States  and  Europe  are  finding  It 
almost  impossible  to  reconcile  their  own 
trade  and  monetary  differences,  let  alone 
evolve  adequate  and  meaningful  limits  to 
their  competition  for  Soviet  markets.  But 
some  means  must  be  found  to  maintain  open 
channels  of  communication  If  crippling  an- 
tagonisms are  not  to  escalate  in  the  Alliance 
while  the  trade  opening  to  the  East  is  taking 
place. 

The  trade  and  monetary  tensions  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  naturally  a  major  source 
of  centrifugal  pressures  in  the  Alliance.  In 
America  there  Is  growing  apprehension  over 
what  the  enlarged  European  Community  por- 
tends for  United  States  trade  and  Investment 
Intereets  In  the  future.  It  Is  apprehension 
based  on  justified  uneasiness  over  various 
Community  practices,  such  as  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy,  the  Preferential  Member- 
ship Policy  for  Third  World  countrlee,  and 
the  contemplated  Common  Industrial  Policy. 
Many  Americans  perceive  these  aspects  of  the 
Etiropean  Economic  Community  as  designed 
to  limit  United  States  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, both  In  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Many  In  the  United  States  do  not  kiu>w  the 
realities    of    the    United    States — European  - 
Community  trading  relationship. 

Par  too  few  people  realize  that  trade  with 
Europe  has  been,  over  the  long  run,  a  plus 


Item  In  the  United  States  trade  account.  Ig- 
norance of  this  fact  has  often  led  to  a  rather 
distorted  plctiue  of  Europe  as  one  of  the 
main  contributors  to  the  growth  of  U.S.  trade 
deficits.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the 
supporters  of  the  Alliance  must  make  special 
efforts  to  alter  this  erroneous  assumption. 

Dissatisfactions  over  Atlantic  trade  and  In- 
vestment relations  are  also  evident  here  on 
the  Continent.  Europeans  point  to  the  In- 
herently discriminatory  nature  of  "buy  Amer- 
ica" policies  as  one  example  of  America's 
trade  "sins."  Moreover,  there  Is  European  dis- 
content with  Investment  policies  of  U.S.  mul- 
tinational corporations  that  appear  to  be  de- 
signed to  make  European  industry  little  more 
than  an  adjunct  of  American  business  In- 
terests. 

Monetary  tensions  also  Increase  divisive 
tendencies.  Apprehension  exists  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  over  the  inability  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Etiroi>e  to  find 
some  form  of  stability  In  their  monetary 
relations  with  each  other. 

I  wls'n  I  could  advance  a  panacea  which 
would  reduce  these  tensions.  I  have  no  such 
eaay  solution.  But  patience,  compromise,  con- 
sultation and  good  wUl  are  surely  the  In- 
gredients of  success.  Unless  these  qualities 
are  brought  to  bear — and  soon — the  fabric 
of  the  Atlantic  structure  may  be  Irreparably 
damaged.  We  cannot  allow  tensions  in  the 
trade  and  monetary  relationships  of  Alliance 
members  to  escalate  Indefinitely  If  we  are  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  overaU  security 
linkage.  If  one  withers  and  dies  so  will  the 
other. 

I  assure  you  that  I  have  not  focused  on 
these  problems  confronting  the  United  States 
and  Europe  in  order  to  be  a  harbinger  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  I 
am  by  nature  an  optimist,  believing  that 
such  an  approach  Is  the  only  tenable  one  for 
those  who  wish  to  accomplish  something 
meaningful  In  this  life.  Therefore,  I  believe 
fervently  that  the  problems  facing  the  Alli- 
ance are  soluble  If  the  will  exists  to  work 
for  their  resolution.  That  being  assumed, 
certain  Issues  should  be  given  priority  con- 
sideration In  Alliance  relationships  In  the 
Immediate  future. 

First,  there  must  be  a  recognition  that  se- 
curity for  Alliance  members  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  outmoded  military  postures.  I  have 
stated  this  fact  in  several  ways  today.  It 
bears  restating  and  remembering.  Adjust- 
ments must  be  made  in  the  military  posture 
of  the  Alliance  that  reflect  the  changed  per- 
ceptual clUnate  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Europe  and  compensates  for  the  altered 
nature  of  East-West  relations.  These  neces- 
sary modifications  must  result  from  decisions 
Jointly  arrived  at  In  Intra-AUlance  consulta- 
tions, rather  than  as  forced  reactions  to  uni- 
lateral Initiatives  by  one  or  more  Alliance 
members. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  a  concerted  effort 
by  both  the  Europeans  and  the  Americans 
to  maintain  open  and  extensive  channels 
of  communication  with  each  other  during 
the  upcoming  East-West  negotiations.  West- 
ern initiatives  in  the  various  forums  must 
reflect  a  high  degree  of  consensus  If  the  West 
is  to  limit  Soviet  opportunities  to  use  the 
various  negotiations  to  promote  discord 
within  the  Alliance. 

The  United  States  will  likely  assume  the 
dominant  position  for  the  West  In  mutually 
balanced  force  reduction  negotiations  as  well 
as  the  only  position  for  the  West  In  SALT  II. 
To  be  maximally  effective  in  these  forums, 
the  United  States  will  need  the  extensive 
support  of  Its  European  allies.  I  am  convinced 
that  one  way  to  merit  this  support  Is  to  ac- 
cept the  primacy  of  European  Interests  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Western  Europeans  In 
the  Euroi>ean  Security  Conference.  The  dis- 
cussions In  this  forum  will  have  the  direct 
and  Immediate  relevancy  for  our  European 
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allies,  and  we  should  accommodate  ourselves 
as  much  as  reeisonably  possible  to  their 
preferences. 

The  acceptance  of  a  West  European  lead  In 
the  European  Security  Conference  would  be 
a  direct  and  powerful  manifestation  of  United 
States  security  In  seeking  to  develop  a  true 
partnership  of  equality  with  Western  Europe. 

Thirdly,  some  workable  balance  must  be 
achieved  between  the  desire  of  each  member 
of  the  Alliance  to  protect  its  trade  and  mone- 
tary position  and  the  necessity  to  cooperate 
on  military  security  matters.  It  would  be 
foolish  to. believe  that  a  perfect  balance  can 
be  found."  However,  it  would  be  equally  ab- 
surd to  assume  that  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  can  continue  to  cooperate 
closely  on  security  matters  while  their  trade 
and  monetary  relations  continually  deterior- 
ate. Some  form  of  interim  stability  must  be 
found  if  the  cohesiveness  of  the  Alliance  Is 
to  be  maintained. 

I  am  disappointed  that  some  members  of 
the  European  Community  do  not  feel  the 
time  is  right  for  a  top-level  American-Euro- 
pean summit  designed  to  reconcile  the  com- 
mon needs  of  military  security  with  these 
growing  trade  and  monetary  tensions.  Such 
a  meeting  would  be  a  useful  mdicatlon  to 
various  audiences  that  the  Alliance  members 
are  Intent  on  maintaining  and  strengthening 
the  Atlantic  relationship  in  spite  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  immediate  problems.  Hojaefully, 
In  the  not  too  distant  future,  conditions  will 
be  such  as  to  make  possible  the  convening 
of  such  a  summit. 

Pmally,  an  alliance  can  only  remain  viable 
so  long  as  its  members  have  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  In  each  other's  willingness  and 
ability  to  fulfill  mutually  agreed  upon  ob- 
ligations. I  am  deeply  troubled,  therefore,  by 
expressions  of  doubt  as  to  America's  ability 
to  execute  Its  responsibilities  In  the  Alliance 
and  the  world  in  light  of  its  present  domestic 
predicament.  I  am  convmced  that  these 
doubts  are  based  on  the  false  premise  that 
Individuals  rather  than  Institutions  are  more 
Important  In  providing  continuity  for  Ameri- 
can policies,  foreign  or  domestic.  I  believe  the 
reverse  to  be  true.  It  Is  the  institutional 
structure  that  provides  the  unique  strength 
of  our  system  of  policy  formation  and  execu- 
tion. It  Is  that  structure  that  has  stood  the 
United  States  In  good  stead  in  all  times  of 
foreign  or  domestic  crises. 

In  the  present  situation,  individuals  have 
clearly  betrayed  the  public  trust.  Possessmg 
misconceptions  as  to  the  acceptable  scope  of 
their  exercise  of  power,  they  have,  by  their 
actions,  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  function- 
ing of  our  governmental  processes.  However, 
I  believe  the  debilitating  effects  of  this 
"blow"  win  be  short-lived.  Our  Institutional 
structures  possess  sufficient  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb the  current  shock  waves  without  experi- 
encing Irreparable  or  long-term  damage.  The 
recuperative  capacity  of  the  system  will  allow 
the  United  States  to  fulfill  Its  commitments 
to  the  Atlantic  Community  and  to  press  on 
in  the  search  for  a  true  and  lasting  detente 
between  East  and  West. 


DETENTE  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  give  the  commencement 
address  at  Yeshiva  University  in  New 
York  on  June  4- 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  print  the 
text  of  my  remark.s  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  suldress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DtfENi'E  And  Httman  Rights 
(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 

For  many  of  you,  my  remarks  today  will 
be  the  last  lecture  that  you  will  be  obliged 
to  attend — and  perhaps  the  first  on  which 
there  will  be  no  final  exam.  Better  still,  I 


shall  be  brief.  As  Henry  VHX  remarked  to  each 
of  his  wives,  "Don't  worry — I  won't  keep  you 
long." 

At  no  time  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  has  the  Western  democratic  world  been 
more  hopeful,  nor  the  struggling  democrata 
In  the  East  more  apprehensive,  at  the  proe- 
pects  of  the  developing  international  detente. 
And  nowhere  should  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  those  whose  love  of  freedom  has 
survived  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  find  a  more 
receptive  and  thoughtful  consideration  than 
on  the  campus  of  this  great  university.  So  my 
remarks  this  morning  are  devoted  to  the 
question  of  detente  and  human  rights. 

As  I  stand  before  you  today  to  receive,  with 
great  pride,  your  honorary  doctorate.  I  can- 
not help  but  think  back  to  1937.  In  that  year 
the  great  German  writer,  Thomaa  Mann, 
then  in  exile  in  Switzerland,  received  a  letter 
from  the  dean  of  the  University  of  Bonn  In- 
forming him  that  "the  faculty  finds  Itself 
obliged  to  strike  your  name  off  Its  roll  of 
honorary  doctors." 

So  Thomas  Mann  replied.  In  his  letter  be 
asked  of  the  Nazi  Oovernment  he  had  fled: 

"Why  Isolation,  world  hostility,  lawless- 
ness, intellectual  interdict,  cultural  darkness, 
and  every  other  evil?  Why  not  rather  Ger- 
many's voluntary  return  to  the  European 
system,  her  reconciliation  with  Europe,  with 
all  the  inward  accompaniments  of  freedom. 
Justice,  well-being,  and  human  decency,  and 
a  Jubilant  welcome  from  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Why  not?  Only  because  a  regime 
which.  In  word  and  deed,  denies  the  rights 
of  man,  which  wants  above  aH  else  to  remain 
In  power,  would  stultify  Itself  and  be  abol- 
ished If,  since  It  cannot  make  war.  It  actu- 
ally made  peace." 

"Thomas  Mann,  who  moved  from  an  abhor- 
rence of  politics  to,  as  he  later  described 
himself:  "...  an  emigre,  expropriated,  out- 
lawed, and  committed  to  Inevitable  political 
protest,"  knew  that  a  regime  that  denies  the 
rights  of  man  can  never  be  reconciled  to 
membership  in  the  community  of  civilized 
nations. 

I  was  at  Buchenwald  three  days  after  Its 
liberation  In  1045,  when  It  was  still  an  oc- 
cupied camp.  I  knew  then  In  my  gut  what 
before  I  had  known  only  In  my  head — that 
the  holocaust  is  the  central  political  experi- 
ence of  our  time  and  that  it  must  never 
happen  again.  The  greatest  mistake  of  the 
Western  world  was  the  failure  of  Britain  and 
Prance  and  America  to  heed  the  warnings  of 
Winston  Churchill  and  to  stand,  firm  and 
early,  for  the  defense  of  individual  liberty — 
not  merely  for  territorial  security,  which 
proved  Illusive  and  nearly  catastrophic,  but 
for  the  spiritual  security  of  the  individual. 

I  would  like  to  hope,  as  would  free  men 
everywhere,  that  what  Thomas  Mann  knew 
to  be  true  of  Germany  in  the  1930'3  will  not 
turn  out  to  be  true  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
1970'8.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  share 
the  apprehensions  of  those  who  remain 
doubtful.  This  much  is  certain — how  we  de- 
sign and  implement  the  emerging  policy  of 
detente,  the  weight  we  assign  to  human 
rights  In  the  development  of  relations  with 
the  communist  world,  and  the  depth  of  our 
own  commitment  to  individual  liberty  will 
prove  decisive. 

Too  often,  those  who  insist  that  the  pace 
and  development  of  detente  should  reflect 
progress  In  the  area  of  human  rights  are  ac- 
cused of  opposition  to  detente  Itself.  Nothing 
oould  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  argu- 
ment Is  not  between  the  proponents  and  de- 
tractors of  detente,  but  between  those  who 
wish  a  genuine  era  of  International  accommo- 
dation based  on  progress  toward  individual 
liberty  and  those  who,  In  the  final  analysis, 
are  IndifTerent  to  such  progress. 

We  will  have  moved  from  the  appearance 
to  the  reality  of  detente  when  East  Europeans 
can  freely  visit  the  West,  when  Soviet  stu- 
dents In  significant  numbers — not  the  25 
"/ho  are  here  now — can  come  to  American 
universities,  and  when  American  students  In 


significant  numbers  can  study  in  Russia. 
When  reading  the  Western  press  and  listen 
ing  to  Western  broadcasts  Is  no  longer  an 
act  of  treason,  when  families  can  be  reunited 
across  national  borders,  when  emigration  is 
free — then  we  shall  have  a  genuine  detente 
between  peoples  and  not  a  formula  between 
governments  for  capitulation  on  the  issue  of 
human  rights. 

Without  bringing  about  an  increasing 
measure  of  Individual  liberty  In  the  com- 
munist world  there  can  be'  no  genuine  de- 
tente, there  can  be  no  real  movement  toward 
a  more  peaceful  world.  If  we  permit  form  to 
substitute  for  substance,  if  we  are  content 
with  what  in  Washington  is  referred  to  as 
"atmospherics,"  we  wUl  not  only  fall  to  keep 
our  own  most  solemn  promises,  we  will,  in 
the  long  run,  fall  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  early  signs  are  not  encouraging.  Last 
week  the  United  States  Senate  voted  to  sus- 
tain a  foolish  and  short-sighted  cut  In  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  As  a  result  the  future  of  our  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts  to  millions  of  persons 
who  live  in  countries  where — In  George 
Orwell's  memorable  phrase — "yesterday's 
weather  can  be  changed  by  decree,"  Is  In 
doubt.  I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  prevail  In  the  forthcoming  legisla- 
tive conference  and  that  these  funds,  so  vital 
to  our  effort  to  assure  the  free  flow  of  Ideas, 
win  be  restored.  One  can  only  lament  the 
suggestion.  In  the  report  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  that  the  USIA  in 
its  role  is  a  "cold  war  anachronism." 

I  am  concerned  that  in  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  we  have  not  pressed  with 
sufficient  weight  our  demand  that  there  be 
an  end  to  the  Jamming  of  Western  radio 
broadcasts.  For  millions  of  people  the  Voice 
of  America,  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  along  with  the  BBC  and  Kol  Israel 
are  not  only  a  source  of  news,  but  a  source  of 
hope.  I  am  moved  as  well  as  Impressed  by 
the  ingenuity  with  which  millions  of  radios 
in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  modified,  de- 
spite Soviet  regulations,  to  enable  them  to 
receive  broadcasts  from  the  West.  How  much 
more  convincing  is  the  willingness  to  risk 
Jail  in  order  to  hear  the  Voice  of  America 
than  the  shallow  argument  of  Senator  Ful- 
brlght  that  our  broadcasts  Impede  detente? 
How  much  better  would  be  the  prospects  for 
a  more  peaceful  world  If  men  everywhere 
were  free  to  read  what  they  like  and  hear 
what  they  like? 

If  there  Is  "a  cold  war  anachronism"  In 
this  situation,  obviously  it  Is  not  the  pur- 
suit but  the  obstruction  of  freedom  of  com- 
munication and  movement  among  jjeoples  of 
East  and  West.  In  acquiescing  to  the  Jam- 
ming of  our  broadcasts,  we  do  not  improve 
the  climate  of  detente.  Rather,  we  abdicate 
our  central  responsibility  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  genuine  relaxation  of  tensions. 
In  the  denial  of  human  rights,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  breaking  of  agreements,  silence  is 
complicity. 

Of  all  the  human  rights  contained  In  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations 
none  is  more  fundamental  than  that  In  Ar- 
ticle 13 — the  right  to  free  emigration.  And 
as  we  assess  the  developing  detente  there  is 
no  more  basic  measure  than  its  Impact  on 
the  free  movement  of  people.  The  import.ince 
of  free  emigration  stems  from  the  fact  that 
whatever  other  liberties  may  be  defied — 
speech,  press,  religion,  employment — any  and 
all  of  these  can  be  restored  by  emifrr.'ition  to 
the  free  countries  of  the  West.  Of  human 
rights,  frcD  emigration  Is  first  among  equals. 
Moreiver,  emIgra"ion  has  a  special  interna- 
tional character  that  necessarily  places  It  In 
the  context  of  International  relations — for 
the  state  that  wishes  to  receive  emigrant? 
has  at  least  as  much  of  a  stake  in  free  emi- 
gration as  the  state  from  which  they  cime. 

Every  day  I  receive  In  my  office  the  ap- 
peals— r^fte  1.  -.vrltten  ai.d  communicated  at 
great  rl3k--i-f  in  ircent  men  and  women 
whose  only  desire  Is  to  emigrate  from  behind 
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the  Iron  Curtain.  As  you  know,  a  great  many 
of  these  appeals  come  to  me  from  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union — men  and  women  whose 
courage  and  determination  is  of  historic  pro- 
portions. In  the  exodus  of  the  Russian  Jews, 
in  their  awakening  and  their  struggle,  those 
of  you  who  study  The  Prophets  have  a  whole 
new  dimension  to  examine,  and  those  of  you 
who  study  history  can  take  pleasure  In  seeing 
history  airrtve  at  Lod  Airport  day  after  day. 

So  the  appeals  arrive  daily.  And  I  am  proud 
as  an  American  that  It  Is  to  America  that 
these  brave  people  have  turned.  For  us,  a 
nation  of  Immigrants,  to  turn  our  backs  on 
them  In  the  interests  of  the  most  shallow 
notion  of  detente — or,  worse  yet,  In  the  blind 
pursuit  of  profits  from  trade — would  be  a 
betrayal  equalled  only  by  our  abject  silence 
in  the  1930s.  I  will  not  turn  away  from  a 
challenge  I  am  honored  to  meet.  I  will  not 
be  silent. 

The  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  U  in 
desperate  straits,  and  we  have  been  asked  to 
extend  to  Russia  the  benefits  of  our  markets 
on  a  most-favored-natlon  basis,  of  our  capi- 
tal at  preferential  rates,  and  of  our  superla- 
tive technology.  Now,  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  we  must  make  these  trade  con- 
cessions In  the  Interest  of  promoting  detente 
but  that  we  ought  not  to  attach  conditions 
that  would,  at  the  same  time,  promote 
human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is 
the  argument  of  the  Kremlin.  It  Is,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  argument  of  mimy  In  high 
official  circles  in  this  country.  But  it  Is,  also, 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  an  argument  that  we 
In  the  Congress  have  clearly  rejected.  The 
overwhelming  suppKDrt  for  my  amendment — 
77  cosponsors  in  the  Senate  and  some  280 
In  the  House — to  make  these  benefits  con- 
ditional on  free  emigration  Is,  in  my  view, 
not  only  the  best  hope  for  the  survival  and 
freedom  of  the  Russian  Jews,  it  is  s  sound 
and  proper  way  to  manage  the  emerging 
detente. 

I'm  not  against  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Long  before  President  Nixon  went  to 
Moscow,  I  cosponsored  the  East-West  Trade 
Relations  Act  to  promote  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  tmd  other  communist  nations. 
But  I  believe  that  such  trade  should  serve 
our  larger  Interests  as  well  as  Soviet  eco- 
nomic Interests.  So  when  we  talk  of  free 
trade,  let  us  also  talk  of  free  people.  When 
we  bring  down  the  barriers  that  keep  manu- 
factured goods  from  communist  countries 
out,  let  us  also  bring  down  the  barriers  that 
keep  their  people  In. 

I  say  to  you — we  are  going  to  pass  the 
Jackson  Amendment  in  the  Congress.  We  are 
going  to  add  a  new  law  to  the  statute  books 
and  a  new  life  in  a  new  land  to  thoee  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  desire  only 
to  be  free. 

Now,  the  White  House  prefers  to  use  "quiet 
diplomacy,"  and  with  that  they  dismiss  the 
tough  bargain  that  the  Jackson  Amendment 
calls  for.  Well,  we  have  seen  that  sort  of 
"quiet  diplomacy"  before.  It  got  us  a  grain 
deal  In  which  the  Russians  purchased  cheap 
wheat  subsidized  to  the  tune  of  $300  mUllon 
by  the  American  taxpayer  while  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  ended  up  paying  for  more 
expensive  beef  and  grain-based  products.  It 
got  us  a  strategic  arms  limitation  agreement 
in  which  the  Soviets  obtained  a  three-to-two 
advantage  In  land  and  sea-based  missiles.  It 
got  us  a  new  wave  of  repression  and  trials 
following  the  Moscow  summit.  It  got  us  the 
infamous  education  ransom.  It  brought 
about  the  appearance  of  detente  and  the 
reality  of  an  even  lower  Soviet  tolerance  of 
individual  liberty. 

That  Is  not  the  sort  of  diplomacy  we  need 
and  It  cannot  produce  the  sort  of  detente 
that  we  need.  And  as  long  as  I  am  able  to 
influence  policy — as  long  as  I  have  something 
to  say  about  the  foreign  and  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States— I  shall  do  what  I  can  to 
see  that  we  develop  the  sort  of  detente  that 
can  lead  to  genuine  peace,  a  detente  based 
on  freedom  and  Individual  liberty. 


Now  that  your  studies  are  completed  I  call 
upon  each  of  you,  In  the  spirit  of  the  ideals 
and  values  that  this  great  university  rep- 
resents— to  Join  me  in  that  effort. 


HUNGER   IN  AMERICA— 1973 
"PRESCRIPTION:  POOD" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  has  just  issued  its  re- 
port entitled  "Hunger— 1973." 

The  report  points  to  a  threefold  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  food  programs  de- 
signed to  feed  America's  hungry  poor 
during  the  last  5  years.  While  this  Is  im- 
portant progress  in  a  critical  area  of 
need,  the  battle  against  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States  is  far  from 
won. 

According  to  census  data,  the  inci- 
dence of  poverty — and  by  definition  of 
hunger  as  well— has  actually  risen  since 
1969.  While  the  data  show  a  constant  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  people  in  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States  from  39.9  mil- 
lion in  1960  to  24.3  million  in  1969,  this 
trend  in  fact  was  reversed  after  1969, 
with  the  number  of  poor  people  rising  to 
25.4  million  in  1970  and  25.6  million  in 
1971. 

The  committee's  statistics  also  show 
that  much  additional  work  Is  needed  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  our  food  programs 
to  all  of  those  in  need. 

According  to  "Hunger— 1973,"  fully  48 
percent  of  the  poor  are  not  currently  re- 
ceiving food  assistance.  We  must  make 
a  greater  effort  to  assure  that  himger  is 
eliminated  in  our  Nation.  We  simply  can- 
not afford  the  waste  in  human  resources 
and  the  misery  that  results  from  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

Ultimately  it  is  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  is  responsible  for  the 
degree  to  which  the  food  programs  serve 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  We 
need  a  redoubling  of  effort  by  USDA  to 
make  certain  that  all  the  poor  know 
about  and  are  brought  into  the  food  pro- 
grams. 

I  cannot  agree  with  USDA's  claim  that 
the  job  of  feeding  the  hungry  is  substan- 
tially done,  despite  impressive  figures  on 
program  expansion.  The  figures  on  pov- 
erty and  participation  noted  above  indi- 
cate that  more  effort  is  needed. 

The  statistics  in  "Hunger— 1973"  re- 
inforce my  conviction  of  many  years  that 
a  greater  national  effort  to  eliminate 
hunger  and  improve  nutrition  is  needed. 

Once  again  I  call  for  a  national  com- 
mitment to  the  following  food  assistance 
program  goals: 

To  end  hunger  and  malnutrition  In 
America; 

To  provide  every  American  schoolchlld 
with  at  least  one  free  meal  per  day 
and  to  provide  a  school  breakfast  for 
every  child  that  needs  or  wants  one  on  a 
free  or  reduced-price  basis; 

To  provide  for  a  nutrition  education 
program  within  our  Nation's  school  sys- 
tem— tied,  if  possible,  to  a  national  nutri- 
tion labeling  program; 

To  provide  for  a  supplemental  feeding 
program  for  Infants,  preschool  children 
and  low-Income  pregnant  women; 

To  provide  those  schools  having  either 
no  or  inadequate  school  cafeteria  serv- 


ices with  the  financial  resources  to 
acquire  the  equipment  and  personnel  to 
establish  such  services;  and 

To  further  expand  the  food  stamp 
program  and  facilitate  establishment  and 
expansion  of  nutrition  programs  for  the 
elderly  to  reach  all  those  who  are  in  need 
of  such  assistance. 

To  meet  these  objectives  we  need  a 
national  nutrition  program.  It  would 
include  the  following: 

A  universal  child  nutrition  and  nutri- 
tion education  act — which  would  com- 
pletely overhaul  the  existing  patchwork 
of  child  feeding  programs  and  would 
establish  a  national  child  nutrition  edu- 
cation program.  Every  child,  regardless 
of  parent's  income,  would  be  provided 
with  at  least  one  free  meal  per  day  while 
he  is  attending  school : 

An  expansion  of  Baltimore  experi- 
mental project  utilizing  "formulated" 
foods  to  meet  the  nutrition  needs  of  in- 
fants, preschoolers,  and  low-income 
pregnant  women; 

An  Increase  In  Federal  reimbursement 
rates  and  funding  for  school  lunch, 
breakfast,  and  summer  feeding  pro- 
grams; 

An  expansion  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  every  locality  suflB- 
clent  funds  for  a  program;  and 

An  expanded  program  of  nutrition  for 
the  elderly,  so  that  all  those  In  need  are 
reached. 

Two  important  legislative  actions  de- 
signed to  move  us  toward  these  goals  are 
my  Child  Nutrition  Education  Act  of 
1973  and  the  Universal  Child  Nutrition 
and  Nutrition  Education  Act  which  I 
introduced  last  year  and  will  soon  intro- 
duce again. 

The  first  bill,  which  I  introduced  on 
March  1  of  this  year,  would  establish  a 
program  of  nutrition  education  for  chil- 
dren as  a  part  of  the  national  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  programs  and 
strengthen  the  existing  child  nutrition 
programs.  This  legislation  is  essential  to 
the  continuing  effort  to  improve  the  nu- 
tritional health  of  the  Nation's  school- 
children. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  would 
establish  a  national  food  policy  guar- 
anteeing that  every  child  and  adult, 
regardless  of  income,  shall  have  access 
to  a  diet  which  will  sustain  a  normal, 
healthy  life.  Whether  the  administration 
cares  to  face  the  fact  or  not,  there  are 
still  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in 
America  who  are  poorly  fed. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
be  an  important  additional  step  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  tragic  irony  of 
himger  and  malnutrition  in  the  midst  of 
the  abundance  known  by  most  Amer- 
icans. 

One  crucial  need  in  regard  to  American 
hunger  and  nutrition  problems  is  for 
greater  public  awareness  of  just  how  seri- 
ous the  problem  still  is  in  this  coimtry. 

Last  night  a  significant  contribution 
to  this  effort  of  public  education  was 
made  with  the  presentation  by  WMAL- 
TV  In  Washington,  D.C.,  of  a  documen- 
tary film,  In  prime  time,  entitled  "Pre- 
scription: F\5od." 

This  is  a  compelling  filmed  statement 
on  the  impact  of  Infant  malnutrition  on 
American  society,  and  more  devastating- 
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ly,  its  occurrence  on  a  scale  far  greater 
than  the  public  has  been  aware  of. 

WMC-TV  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
WMAL-TV  in  Washington  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  this  example  of  local  pub- 
lic service  programing  at  its  best. 

The  film  documents,  through  a  series 
of  interviews  with  staff  members  of  St. 
Jude's  Children's  Research  Hospital, 
their  recently  completed  3-year  study  of 
the  effects  of  malnutrition  on  pre-school- 
age  children  in  a  low-income  area  of 
Memphis — and  one  inexpensive  method 
this  research  team  found  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
description  of  this  outstanding  film  and 
a  letter  commenting  on  the  film  by  Rob- 
ert S.  Prazier,  M.D..  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Acadmey  of  Pedi- 
atrics, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Prescription:   Food 

Prom  a  3-year  study  recently  completed  by 
a  medical  research  team  at  St.  Jude  Chil- 
dren's Research  Hospital  in  Memphis  (Ten- 
nessee), malnutrition  of  epidemic  propor- 
tions was  found  to  exist  among  the  pre- 
school age  children  who  lived  In  a  low-In- 
come area  of  South  Memphis.  More  than  half 
of  the  children  were  severely  stunted  In 
growth,  anemic  and  suffered  from  colds  and 
skin  tafectlons.  And,  perhaps  most  startling, 
was  the  fact  that  15  percent  of  the  children 
had  been  undernourished  to  such  a  degree 
that  their  brains  were  severaly  retarded  In 
growth,  with  an  Indication  that  the  children 
might  well  suffer  some  type  of  mental  dis- 
ability as  they  matured. 

St.  Jude's  doctors,  finding  themselves  with 
hundreds  of  young  patients  who  were  ab- 
normally small,  weak  and  anemic,  began  an 
unusual  "food  by  prescription"  program  usmg 
surplus  food  provided  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  augumented 
by  a  prescription  baby  food  with  an  Iron- 
enrlched  Infant  formula  (Slmllac).  About 
2.500  South  Memphis  children  have  been  re- 
ceiving the  food  supplement  for  more  than 
two  years  now,  and — In  most  cases,  with 
dramatic  therapeutic  effects.  The  children  In 
the  program  are  more  active  and  alert,  and 
they  have  started  to  grow.  Some  of  the  very 
young  children  who  were  near  starvation  a 
year  ago  are  healthy  today. 

The  story  of  the  successful  results  of  this 
important  research  program  has  been  cap- 
tured In  a  powerful  and  moving  television 
film  documentary,  "Prescription:  Food", 
produced  by  the  staff  of  WMC-TV,  the 
Scripps-Howard  television  station  In  Mem- 
phis. 

THE  COMMtnnCATIONS  CONCEPT 

The  film  came  to  the  attention  of  Harold 
M.  Pmgree,  Jr..  Vice  President  and  Director 
of  Special  Projects  Division  of  John  Blair  & 
Company,  the  national  sales  representative  of 
WMC-TV.  He  realized  that  the  film  contained 
a  strong  message  and  should  be  seen,  not  only 
by  the  television  audience  In  the  Memphis 
area,  but  by  concerned  people  everywhere  In 
the  medical,  nutrition  and  educational  fields, 
and  by  leaders  In  government  and  civic  orga- 
nizations. It  was  his  view  that  the  program's 
messages  could  best  be  brought  to  the  pub- 
He's  attention  by  television  .  .  .  supported 
by  a  company  with  specific  interests  In  the 
health  care  field,  and  with  a  special  concern 
and  Involvement  In  the  area  of  nutrition.  He 
contacted  Abbott  Laboratories,  where  the  po- 
tential of  "Prescription:  Food"  was  quickly 
recognized. 

STMPTOMATIC  TBEATMENT  AND  SPTSALIlfO  COSTS 

In  every  metropolitan  community  through- 
out the  United  States,  we  face  the  aplrallng 


costs  of  supporting  expanded  service;  police 
forces,  court  facilities,  prison  systems,  mental 
Institutions  and  welfare  programs  ...  all 
related  to  our  efforts  to  contain  the  symp- 
toms of  this  ever-growing  situation  of  con- 
cern. Within  our  giasp  Is  an  opportunity  to 
attack  a  specific  cause  and  reallocate  our  na- 
tion's human  and  fiscal  resources  to  those 
productive  activities  that  energize  the 
growth  of  our  society. 

A     CTTRK     AND     NATIONAL     OPPORTUNITT 

Medical  research  has  quietly  uncovered 
evidence  that  a  major  cause  of  many  of  our 
social  problems  may  be  far  simpler  In  nature 
than  previously  thought,  and  that  the  pre- 
ventive for  It  may  be  far  less  expensive  and 
far  more  effective  than  anyone  had  suspected. 
Sound  nutrition  in  early  childhood  {the  first 
year)  and  proper  environment  are  the  key 
elements. 

PRODUCTIVE     PEOPLE     OUR     NATION'S     GREATEST 
NATURAL     RESOURCES 

The  general  health,  education  and  welfare 
of  our  nation's  population  Is  without  a  doubt 
one  of  our  most  urgent  priorities.  And.  as 
demonstrated  by  the  successful  results  of 
the  recently  completed  malnutrition  research 
project  at  St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hos- 
pital in  Memphis,  these  cares  and  needs  be- 
gin before  we  are  born.  For  serious  malnu- 
trition In  the  very  young  can  result  in  se- 
verely retarded  brain  growth  .  .  .  Indicating 
that  these  children  would  probably  enter  the 
mainstream  of  society  in  later  life  with  some 
type  of  mental  disability  that  frequently 
leads  to  non-productive  and  antisocial  be- 
havior. 

NATIONAL     OPPORTUNrrY 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Memphis  "Com- 
mercial Appeal"  put  the  problem  quite  suc- 
cinctly. 

"The  worst  bureaucracy  In  the  world  could 
not  begin  to  waste  the  resources  that  are  lost 
forever  by  society's  neglect  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Millions  of  these  chUdren  are 
born  each  year  In  the  United  States  with 
their  opportunities  for  healthy,  constructive 
lives  either  destroyed  or  drastically  limited 
by  the  lack  of  proper  care.  .  .  ." 

"The  loss  of  human  potential  caused  by 
malnutrition  Is  even  more  tragic  because  It 
Is  needless.  The  nation  has  the  capacity  and 
ability  to  give  almost  every  child  a  healthy 
start  In  life — a  start  that  Is  mdlspensable 
for  normal  growth  and  development.  .  .  ." 
American  Academy  op  Pediatrics, 

Evanston.  III.,  February  25, 1972. 
Mr.  Harold  M.  Pinoree,  Jr., 
Vice  President,  Director,  Special  Projects  Di- 
vision, Blair  Television,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Deab  Mr.  Plncree:  Thank  you  again  for 
taking  the  extra  time  to  review  with  our  staff 
and  our  Committee  on  Public  Information 
the  documentary  film,  "Prescription  Food." 

We  all  felt  this  was  an  outstanding  pro- 
duction that  vividly  portrayed  an  epidemic 
social  health  problem,  and  effectively  pointed 
up  workable  solutions  for  reducing  malnu- 
trition In  this  country. 

I  particularly  feel  this  film  encompassed 
and  communicated  many  of  the  principles 
to  which  the  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics has  dedicated  Itself  In  seeking  to  Im- 
prove the  health  and  welfare  of  children. 
The  Academy  would  therefore  be  proud  to 
have  you  Include  at  the  end  of  the  docu- 
mentary the  seal  of  the  AAP  and  wording 
signifying  our  approval. 

We  believe  this  film  can  be  used  effectively 
In  many  ways  to  communicate  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  me<llcal  community 
about  programs  for  reducing  and  eliminating 
malnutrition.  As  a  first  priority,  the  film 
should  be  shown  on  television  stations 
throughout  the  country,  thereby  providing  a 
large  segment  of  the  general  public  an  op- 
portunity to  see  It.  The  film  would  also  be 
ideal  for  showing  before  civic  organizations, 
neighborhood  health  centers,   national  and 


state  legislators,  appropriate  congressional 
committees,  parent  teacher  groiq>8  and  a 
multitude  of  other  organizations. 

Similarly  I  feel  that  the  medical  community 
should  be  exposed  to  the  message  contained 
m  "Prescription  Food."  In  this  regard  the 
documentary  should  be  shown  In  ho^ltals,  to 
Intern  and  resident  groups,  before  medical 
societies,  and  at  national  medical  meetings. 
For  example,  the  Academy  would  like  to 
schedule  this  documentary  at  our  annual 
meeting  next  fall  in  New  York. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  support  extensive  dis- 
tribution of  this  excellent  documentary.  We 
therefore  hope  that  our  approval  of  this  ef- 
fort will  assist  you  In  obtaining  funding  to 
distribute  "Prescription  Food"  as  widely  as 
possible,  and  If  our  staff  or  Committee  on 
Public  Information  can  be  of  any  additional 
assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert   G.   Frazer,   M.D., 

Executive  Director. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  problems  re- 
lated to  illiteracy  and  reading  deficien- 
cies in  this  country  and  in  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems.  Lsist  year  I  intro- 
duced the  National  Reading  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1972,  and  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce a  revised  version  of  that  bill  in  the 
very  near  future. 

I  have  been  convinced  by  many  read- 
ing experts  that  all  children  can  learn 
to  read.  But  the  fact  remains  that  each 
year  schools  are  turning  out  children, 
not  just  £ts  drop-outs,  but  high  school 
graduates  and  even  college  graduates, 
who  cannot  read.  There  are  no  easy  an- 
swers as  to  why  this  is  happening  in  our 
so-called  advanced  educational  system. 
But  It  is  clear  that  a  concerted  effort 
must  be  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  State  education  agencies,  by 
local  school  o£Bcials,  and  by  individual 
teachers  to  meet  the  problem  and  to 
overcome  it.  I  believe  the  necessity  for 
this  is  best  expressed  by  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Little,  superintendent  in  Richmond,  Va.: 

The  level  of  literacy  has  always  been  a 
measure  of  the  progress  of  a  civilization. 
...  [II  Is  reading — the  ability  to  see  a 
printed  word,  to  comprehend  Its  meaning,  to 
evaluate  Its  contents — which  Is  the  one  his- 
toric path  upward  and  outward  for  the 
civilized  man. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  a  column  by  William 
Raspberry  entitled  "Teach  Them  to 
Read." 

Mr.  Raspberry's  column  deals  with  a 
WMAL-TV  special  entitled  "Teach  Them 
To  Read,"  to  be  aired  Friday  evening 
from  8-9  p.m.  The  program  attempts  to 
demonstrate  why  so  many  of  our  schools 
are  failing  to  teach  children  to  read,  and 
to  show  how  other  schools  are  able  to 
teach  reading  successfully.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  the  column  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  wUl  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  something  about 
this  important  program  In  advance.  I 
urge  that  every  Member  who  is  able 
watch  the  special  so  that  he  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  most  cru- 
cial problem  facing  our  educational  sys- 
tem today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jime  6, 1973] 
Teach  Them  To  Read 
(By  WUl  lam  Raspberry) 
If  you  care  about  public  school   educa- 
tion— and  particularly  education  In  the  blg- 
clty  low-Income  neighborhoods — you  ought 
to  spend  an  hour  this  Friday  watching  the 
WMAL-TV  (Channel  7)  special:  "Just  Teach 
Them  to  Read!"  You'll  learn  some  things. 

You  will  learn  a  good  deal  about  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  people  who  have  tried  and 
are  trying,  without  overwhelming  success,  to 
Improve  the  schools:  former  D.C.  School 
Board  president  Anita  Allen;  Teachers  Union 
President  William  Simons,  associate  super- 
intendent James  Gulnes,  Title  I  director 
Anne  Pitts,  and  others. 

You  will  be  privy  to  some  Interesting  and 
revealing  set-tos  between  Mrs.  Allen  and 
Oumes,  or  between  former  school  board 
member  Ben  Alexander  and  Simons. 

You  wUl  begin  to  see  why  so  many  of  our 
schools  are  falling.  And  you  wUl  learn  that 
some  of  them  aren't — notably  Bennlng  Ele- 
mentary School,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
major  focus  for  the  special. 

But  you  won't  come  away  with  any  clear 
feeling  of  why  Bennlng  Is  succeeding  where 
so  many  others  are  faUlng.  And  that  Is  the 
principal  weakness  of  the  show. 

Here  and  there  are  the  rudiments  of  an 
Interview  of  Bennlng  principal  Alice  L. 
Rhodes.  But  the  interview,  conducted  by 
Qeorge  Weber,  associate  director  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Basic  Education,  never  really  takes 
shape.  That  may  be  because  the  editors 
chose  dynamism  over  Information,  or  maybe 
It  wasn't  there  to  begin  with. 

But  the  abbreviated  Interview  segments, 
the  talks  with  Bennlng  teachers,  the  film 
of  school  scenes,  never  answer  the  question 
that  keeps  nagging:  Why  Is  Bennlng 
different? 

Somehow  I  knew  the  question  wouldn't  get 
answered  when  I  heard  the  Introduction  by 
WMAL's  Jim  Clarke,  who  narrates  the 
special : 

"In  recent  years,  Washington  has  had  a 
steady  diet  of  gloomy  news  about  Its  public 
schools — most  reading  and  math  achieve- 
ment scores  fall  below  national  averages. 
Qeorge  Weber,  associate  director  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Basic  Education,  researched  the  Ben- 
nlng School  In  Northeast  Washington  to  find 
out  how  It  successfully  teaches  children  to 
read.  He  found  that  one  reason  Is  'high 
hopes.'  The  principal  and  teachers  expect  the 
students  to  achieve. 

"Unfortunately,  programs  that  should  gen- 
erate this  type  of  attitude  throughout  the 
school  system  are  lost  in  the  politics  of 
reorganization." 

The  Italics  are  mine,  and  indicate  where  I 
think  the  show  goes  wrong. 

Clarke  and  his  collaborators  apparently 
expect  to  learn  what  secret  formula  Mrs. 
Rhodes  has  discovered  so  that  somebody  In 
the  Presidential  Building  can  mass-produce 
It  and  distribute  It  throughout  the  school 
system,  along  with  blackboard  chalk  and  req- 
uisition slips. 

The  secret  formula,  they  soon  learn,  is 
that  Alice  Rhodes  believes — reaUy  believes — 
that  her  chUdren  can  learn;  and  because 
she  believes  It  she  Is  able  to  Infect  her 
teachers  with  that  faith. 
It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  faith  can  be 
effective  without  technique.  But  there  Is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  the  teachers  at  Ben- 
nlng are  better  technicians  than  their  col- 
leagues elsewhere.  Faith  Is  the  difference — 
the  belief  that  teachers  can  teach  and  chU- 
dren can  learn. 

And  as  Qulnes  says,  more  in  exasperation 
than  In  explication,  "You  know,  I  can't  man- 
date high  expectations." 

That's  profound.  It  explains  why  George 
Weber  can't  find  what  he's  looking  for  any 
more  than  the  WMAL  crew  could  flnd""lt. 
I've  prevloualy  reported  on  a  study  Weber  did 
of  four  Inner-ctly  schools  In  different  parts  of 


the  country  that  are  succeeding  where  most 
are  falling.  Weber  was  able  to  put  his  hands 
on  several  things  the  four  successfiU  schools 
had  In  common — strong  leadership,  high  ex- 
pectations, good  atmosphere,  strong  em- 
phasis on  reading,  additional  reading  per- 
sonnel, use  of  phonics.  Individualization,  and 
careful  evaluation  of  pupU  progress.  But  he 
couldn't,  and  still  can't,  reduce  his  observa- 
tions to  a  formula. 

Some  things,  alas.  Just  don't  behave  that 
way.  And  one  that  doesn't  Is  the  faith  that 
says  "I  can  teach  and  my  children  can  learn." 

You  can  get  large  numbers  of  teachers  to 
say  It,  of  course;  but  you  can  run  Alice 
Rhodes  through  the  office  Xerox  and  parcel 
out  as  many  copies  as  you  need. 

And  you  can't  watch  television  Friday 
night  and  mimic  what  you  see  Alice  Rhodes 
doing  and  expect  It  to  work. 

One  thing  may  be  possible,  though  no 
one  mentions  it  during  the  special:  It  may 
be  that  Alice  Rhodes  and  a  few  others  like 
her  can  find  the  time  and  Inclination  to  try 
to  teach  other  principals  the  faith  and  meth- 
ods for  promulgating  It. 

And  maybe  even  that  Isn't  possible.  It 
may  well  be  that  even  Mrs.  Rhodes  doesn't 
know  how  she  does  It. 

Watch  the  show,  anyway.  It  may  be 
useful  Just  to  discover  that  it  can  be  done. 


MORE  ECONOMIC  BAD  NEWS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
tions yesterday,  at  home  and  abroad, 
brought  more  bad  economic  news  for 
all  Americans.  And.  it  brought  a  further 
indictment  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
economic  program. 

Large  banking  institutions  are  report- 
ed to  be  on  the  verge  of  increasing  the 
prime  lending-rate  from  7V4  to  7 '72  in 
the  immediate  future.  Chauncey  E. 
Schmidt  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  called  for  a  rate  "in  the  range 
of  7%  to  8  percent." 

Ml'.  President,  this  "creeping  interest" 
spells  more  trouble  for  the  American 
consumer— and  higher  profits  for  the  big 
banks. 

Consumer  credit  cost  will  increase  and 
housing  mortgage  cost  will  increase — 
about  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  is 
a  possibility  of  a  "credit  crunch"  setting 
in,  as  the  Nixon  administration  blindly 
acquieses  in  the  upward  bound  of  inter- 
est rates. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
dollar  took  its  biggest  plunge  in  over- 
seas markets  in  recent  months  while  the 
price  of  gold  on  the  Zurich  market  soared 
to  $123.75  an  ounce.  Coimtry  national 
banks  are  selling  dollars  as  if  there  were 
no  tomorrow.  And,  things  are  likely  to 
get  worse. 

Four  years  ago,  the  German  mark  was 
worth  25  cents.  Today,  the  dollar  buys 
2.50  West  German  marks.  The  Nixon 
administration  does  not  want  to  specu- 
late on  what  the  dollar  will  be  worth 
In  the  future. 

Amidst  the  economic  disaster  besetting 
our  country,  the  Nixon  administration's 
chief  economic  spokesman  states  that 
he  is  "puzzled."  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury George  Shultz  claims  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  dollar  in  the  international 
currency  markets  is  a  "puzzling  matter." 
And,  he  echoes  the  same  old  tired  admin- 
istration theme  that  an  end  to  inflation 
Is  just  around  the  comer,  that  there 
will  be  a  leveling  off  of  cost  Increases, 
and  that  things  are  going  to  get  better. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  Is  not 


more  propaganda  from  the  administra- 
tion. We  need  action.  Hard,  tough,  fair 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times,  "Dollar  Plunges  in  Europe; 
Gold  Soars  $6  An  Ounce,"  "Dollar  Weak- 
ness called  Puzzling,"  and  "Bankers  Ex- 
pect Prime  Rate  Rise."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Dollar  Plunges  in  Europe;  Gold  Soars  $6  an 

Ounce 

(By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth) 

Paris,  June  4.— The  dollar  took  its  biggest 
one-day  plunge  in  recent  months,  falling  1 
and  2  per  cent  against  leading  European  cur- 
rencies, and  the  price  of  gold  soared  by  more 
than  $6  an  ounce  to  another  new  high. 

The  steady  pounding  of  the  dollar  reflected 
the  growing  uneasiness  of  money  managers 
at  disclosures  In  the  Watergate  scandal,  as 
well  as  the  general  distress  caused  by  the 
large  amount  of  dollars  abroad  because  of  the 
United  States  balance -of -payments  deficit. 

The  price  of  gold.  Inversely  reacting  to  the 
agitation  in  the  currency  markets,  closed  at 
$123.75  In  Zurich,  up  $6.25  from  last  Fri- 
day's close.  In  early  May  the  price  was  $90 
an  ounce,  and  In  January  It  was  around  $65. 

VOLUME    not   disclosed 

Gold  traders  never  disclose  the  volume 
of  sales,  but  It  Is  estimated  that  upwards 
of  $50-mllllon  would  be  involved  In  a  day 
like  today. 

Currency  dealers  said  they  did  not  know 
when  the  dollar  selling  would  end.  Some 
bankers  in  Frankfurt  see  the  dollar  falimg 
under  2.50  West  German  marks  and  ap- 
proaching a  level  of  only  two  marks.  Four 
years  ago  a  mark  was  worth  25  cents. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company's 
latest  world  currency  survey  tends  to  support 
the  position  of  the  dollar  pessimists  by  fore- 
casting little  Improvement  In  the  basic  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  of  the  United  States 
this  year.  It  notes  that  as  long  as  large  def- 
icits remain  In  a  floating-rate  system,  the 
equalizing  element  will  be  an  ever-lower 
dollar  exchange  rate. 

decline    in    FRANKFURT 

In  Frankfurt  the  dollar  dropped  from 
2.6750  marks  on  Friday  to  2.6025  today,  or 
slightly  more  than  2  per  cent.  The  dollar  Is 
already  8  per  cent  lower  than  it  was  last 
February,  after  a  devaluation  of  10  per  cent, 
the  second  devaluation  In  14  months. 

Against  the  French  franc  the  dollar  fell 
from  4.29  commercial  francs  to  4.21.  This  also 
represents  a  fall  of  around  2  per  cent.  The 
decline  was  less  steep  against  the  strong 
Swiss  franc.  The  dollar  closed  at  3.03  Swiss 
francs  against  3.06875  Friday.  The  pound 
rose  more  modestlv  still,  from  $2.5740  to 
$2.5825. 

Between  March  and  early  May,  the  Initial 
period  of  the  world's  new  floating-rate  sys- 
tem under  which  currencies  are  left  to  find 
their  own  value  In  the  marketplace,  there  was 
relative  currency  stabUlty.  The  dollar  In 
this  period  actually  gained  strength  against 
some  of  the  European  currencies  rising  as 
high  as  2.85  West  German  marks,  for  example. 

WATERGATE     STIRS     DOUBTS 

Then  Europeans  became  aware  of  Water- 
gate. The  disclosures  In  the  unfolding  scan- 
dal cast  doubt  on  Presidential  authority  In 
the  United  States,  leading  many  money  man- 
agers to  lose  confidence  In  the  Administra- 
tion's ability  to  overcome  America's  economic 
problems. 

The  dollar  buys  more  in  New  York  than 
4.2  French  francs  buy  In  Paris  or  2.6  marks 
buy  In  Frankfurt,  which  indicates  that  In 
economic  terms  the  dollatr  Is  becoming  an 
undervalued  currency. 
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But  In  the  marketplace,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  rules. 

"There  are  Just  too  many  dollars,  and  no- 
body wants  to  hold  them,"  one  Zurich  for- 
eign-exchange dealer  said. 

American  monetary  authorities,  led  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  P.  Shultz, 
are  coming  to  Paris  this  week  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association's  International 
monetary  conference.  Many  foreign  com- 
mercial and  central  bankers  will  probably 
subject  the  American  officials  to  Intensive 
examination. 

Foreign-exchange  dealers  will  be  watching 
this  meeting  for  clues  to  future  action  of  the 
currency  markets. 


Bankers  Ezfect  Prime  Rate  Rise 
(By  H.  Erich  Helnemann) 

The  upward  surge  of  short-term  money 
costs  In  the  open  market  Is  likely  to  force  an 
Increase  In  the  prime  lending  rate  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  banks  to  71/2  per  cent  from  7V4 
per  cent  within  the  next  two  or  three  days, 
informed  bankers  said  yesterday. 

Such  an  Increase  would  be  the  sixth  quar- 
ter-point Jump  m  this  key  minimum  charge 
on  large  business  loans  so  far  this  year. 
The  previous  Increase  was  sparRed  by  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  on  May  34. 

Previously  bankers  had  been  waiting  about 
three  weeks  between  prime-rate  actions,  in 
deference  to  the  Nixon  Administration's 
Committee  on  Interest  and  Dividends,  which 
has  asked  banks  to  go  "as  slow  as  possible" 
In  bringing  their  lending  rates  In  line  with 
the  market. 

HELD    BELOW    MARKET 

The  prime  rate  was  held  below  the  market 
earlier  this  year  by  the  committee,  which  was 
apparently  trying  to  head  ofT  action  by  Con- 
gress to  Impose  mandatory  Interest-rate  con- 
trols. 

The  effort  to  hold  down  the  prime  was  offi- 
cially abandoned  In  mid-April,  but,  despite 
several  Increases  In  the  rate  since  that  time, 
bankers  say  that  the  prime  rate  should  now 
be  about  8  per  cent,  rather  than  7  Vi  per  cent. 

Chauncey  E.  Schmidt,  vice  chairman  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  said  yester- 
day— In  announcing  that  First  Chicago 
would  keep  its  prime  rate  at  7'/4  per  cent  for 
another  week — that  his  bank's  "floating-rate 
formula"  for  Its  prime,  now  called  for  a  new 
"in  the  range  of  7'^  per  cent  to  8  per  cent.'* 

Bankers  said  yesterday  that  the  timing  of 
prtme-rate  Increases  was  being  accelerated 
because  of  the  intense  pressiire  from  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  money.  Major  banks  were  reported 
yesterday  to  be  paying  8  per  cent  for  large- 
denomination  certificates  of  deposit  (a  major 
source  of  lendable  funds),  and  8>/2  per  cent 
to  8%  per  cent  for  overnight  Interbank  loans 
In  the  Federal  funds  market. 

COST  or  RESERVES  CITED 

The  effective  cost  of  the  certificates  of  de- 
posit, bankers  were  quick  to  point  out,  was 
even  higher  with  the  added  cost  of  mandatory 
reserves  that  must  be  held  against  these  de- 
posits and  assessments  for  Federal  deposit 
Insurance. 

Separately  yesterday,  It  was  learned  that 
major  banks  In  California  had  encountered 
serious  problems  In  the  residential  mortgage 
market,  where  the  guidelines  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interest  and  Dividends  have  forced 
them  to  hold  their  mortgage  lending  rate  at 
7 1 '2  per  cent,  while  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  other  lending  Institutions  In  the 
state  have  raised  their  rates  to  8  per  cent  or 
S'/i  per  cent. 

Franklin  Stockbrtdge,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Pacific  National  Bank 
In  Los  Angeles,  said  In  an  interview  that  this 
closed  the  door  of  the  savings  associations 
and  "diverts  all  the  demand  Into  the  bank- 
ing system." 

"Arthur  F.  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  of  the  Interest  com- 
mittee says  we  can't  raise  the  rate,"  said  an 
outspoken  San  Francisco  banker  who  asked 
not  to  be  Identified,  "and  I  don't  know  any 


other  way  to  tiim  it  off.  What  we're  going  to 
do  Is  redefine  what's  a  prime." 

Dollar  Weakness   Called  Puzzling 
(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington,  June  4. — Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  P.  Shultz  Indicated  today 
that  be  saw  no  good  reason  for  the  dollar 
and  the  stock  market  to  be  as  weak  as  they 
are. 

He  told  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  he  would  buy  stock  now  If  his 
Government  position  did  not  limit  his  In- 
vestments because  "I  think  there  are  bar- 
gains galore." 

Mr.  Shultz  said  that  he  found  the  weak- 
ness of  the  dollar  in  the  international  cur- 
rency market's  "a  puzzling  matter"  because 
the  prospects  that  the  United  States  wUl 
limit  inflation  "are  better  than  most  other 
countries." 

He  api>eared  before  the  committee  to  re- 
quest a  $20-bllllon  Increase  In  the  tempo- 
rary ceiling  on  the  Federal  debt,  which 
would  bring  the  celling  to  $485-bllllon.  This 
would  permit  the  Government  to  continue 
to  borrow  to  meet  Its  bills,  at  the  pace  that 
is  currently  foreseen,  through  next  June. 

QtTESTIONS    are    ASKED 

Members  of  the  committee.  Including  the 
chairman,  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Democrat  of 
Arkansas,  asked  questions  that  indicated 
they  might  agree  to  a  new  celling  of  $475- 
bUlion. 

Among  the  many  other  topics  covered  In 
the  hearing  were  the  following: 

Mr.  Shultz  asked  Congres  to  remove  the 
statutory  interest  ceiling  of  5'/a  per  cent  on 
savings  bonds  and  4  '/j  per  cent  on  the  larger- 
denomination  marketable  Government 
bonds. 

He  said  the  Administration  was  also 
thinking  of  doing  something  to  make  It  more 
attractive  for  Individuals  to  Invest  their 
income-tax  refunds  in  some  sort  of  Govern- 
ment bonds.  The  option  of  taking  the  re- 
fund in  savings  bonds  has  not  been  used  by 
many  people,  he  said. 

The  Secretary  Indicated  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  still  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  asking  for  an  Increase  in  the 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline  but  said  that  any 
-uch  tax  would  be  aimed  at  conservation  of 
asollne  and  development  of  new  energy 
jurces,  and  would  not  constitute  an  at- 
tempt to  slow  the  business  boom  by  draining 
off  consumer  purchasing  power. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Mills,  Mr. 
Shultz  said  the  Administration  "would  not 
object"  to  a  Mills  proposal  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate the  withholding  taxes  that  foreigners 
pay  In  Interest  or  dividends  they  earn  from 
Investments  in  the  United  States. 

The  acceleration  of  inflation  since  the  end 
of  most  mandatory  price  controls  In  January 
brought  criticism  from  a  number  of  com- 
mittee members. 

Representative  AI  Ullman  of  Oregon,  the 
second-ranking  Democrat  on  the  committee, 
said  that  he  would  not  vote  to  remove  the 
Interest-rate  celling  on  Government  bonds 
until  the  Administration  had  re-imposed 
stricter  controls. 

Strong  criticism  of  the  Idea  of  trying  to 
reduce  gasoline  consumption  by  increasing 
the  price  through  an  additional  tax  came 
from  Representative  Martha  W.  Griffiths, 
Democrat  of  Michigan. 

ration    stamps    FAVORED 

If  there  Is  really  a  gasoline  shortage,  she 
said,  "then  you'd  better  get  ready  some  ration 
stamps."  She  called  it  "unconscionable"  to 
ration  gasoline.  In  effect,  by  adding  to  Its 
cost,  thus  pricing  some  people  out  of  the 
market,  but  permitting  others  "to  drive  any 
place  they  wish  If  they  can  pay  for  It." 

ISx.  Shultz  replied  that  an  unregitlated 
market  always  rations.  In  effect,  through  the 
price  system. 

Mr.  Mills,  who  has  consistently  supported 
the  Administration's  drive  to  keep  a  tight 
hold  on  Government  spending,  hinted  that 


he  might  be  thinking  of  some  sort  of  spend- 
ing ceiling  as  an  addition  to  the  debt-celling 
bill. 

Without  disclosing  exactly  what  he  had  in 
mind,  he  asked  Secretary  Shultz  whether  he 
would  like  something  put  Into  the  bill  that 
could  "be  used  to  strengthen  your  hand  and 
that  of  the  President?"  Mr.  Shultz  indicated 
that  he  would  like  it. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  school  financing  is  one  which 
has  caused  great  concern  to  me  and  to 
my  fellow  Senators,  Schools  throughout 
the  coimtry,  both  public  and  private,  are 
facing  increasing  financial  difficiilties 
as  the  costs  of  providing  an  education 
rise  at  a  rapid  rate.  Many  concerned 
parents  and  educators  feel  that  private, 
alternative  sources  of  education  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  American  educational 
tradition  which  may  now  be  faced  with 
extinction,  because  they  cannot  meet  the 
increasing  financial  demands  placed 
upon  them.  Parents  who  choose  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools,  for 
whatever  reason,  face  the  very  real 
problem  of  having  to  pay  two  tuitions: 
One  to  the  private  schools  which  they 
have  chosen,  and  one  to  the  pubhc  school 
system  in  the  form  of  educational  taxes. 
The  private  schools  themselves  face  a 
double  problem:  Not  only  are  the  costs  of 
education  going  up,  but.  In  addition,  the 
revenues  from  tuition  are  going  down  as 
more  tmd  more  parents  withdraw  their 
children  from  private  schools — either  be- 
cause they  no  longer  wish  their  children 
to  attend  private  schools,  or  because, 
quite  simply,  they  no  longer  feel  that  they 
can  afford  the  double  burden  of  taxation 
and  tuition. 

Legislators  at  both  the  State  and  the 
Federal  level  have  given  thought  to  this 
problem.  Many  feel  that  the  private 
schools  are  indeed  vital  to  the  American 
tradition,  and  must  be  aided  by  public 
funds  in  order  that  they  may  continue 
to  fulfill  their  role  in  American  society. 
At  the  college  level,  of  course  there  are  al- 
ready a  large  number  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral programs  which  provide  aid  both 
directly  to  colleges  and  universities,  and 
to  hte  students  who  attend  these  insti- 
tutions. 

The  problem  is  more  complex  at  the 
level  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation because,  as  things  are  at  present, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  private  schools 
are  operated  by  religious  oganizations. 
The  most  extensive  network  of  private 
schools,  enrolling  roughly  83  percent  of 
all  private  elementary  and  secondary 
students,  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  question  of  aid  to  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  cannot  be  sep- 
arated, therefore,  from  the  question  of 
the  interrelationship  of  church  and 
state.  The  first  amendment  tc  the  U.S. 
Constitution  forbids  the  Government  to 
take  any  action  to  establish  any  church 
or  religious  activity. 

The  constitutional  prohibition  against 
establishment  of  religion  has  led  tho  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  set  very  strict  rules 
over  the  kinds  of  aid  which  govern- 
ments may  provide  to  schools  affiliated 
with  religious  organizations.  State  laws 
providing  for  aid  to  parochial  schools 
have  been  declared  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause they  were  deemed  to  constitute 
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establishment  of  religion  or  to  engender 
excessive  Intermingling  and  potential 
entanglement  of  the  church  and  the 
state.  Only  those  limited  programs  of  aid 
to  parochial  schools  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  providing  nonsectarlan  services 
to  the  pupils  In  the  schools,  and  some  aids 
directly  to  private  school  pupils,  have 
been  allowed  to  stand. 

In  view  of  these  strict  constitutional 
requirements  and  the  close  scrutiny 
which  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  ex- 
pected to  devote  to  any  program  of  aid 
to  parochial  schools.  Congress  is  obliged 
to  proceed  very  cautiously  In  this  area. 

Two  types  of  aid  which  could  possibly 
be  developed  to  bring  financial  relief  to 
the  parochial  schools— as  well  as  to  other 
private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools — are  the  voucher  system  and  the 
tax  credit  or  tax  deduction  system. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
currently  conducting  an  experiment  with 
a  voucher  system.  Under  this  system  a 
local  school  board  gives  each  student  in 
the  school  district  a  voucher  valued  at 
some  sum  of  money,  perhaps  the  average 
annual  expenditure  per  pupil  in  the  local 
public  schools.  The  student  Is  then  free 
to  use  this  voucher  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
his  education  at  any  school  he  chooses, 
so  long  as  that  school  meets  requirements 
for  participation  laid  down  by  the  school 
board  and  also  agrees  to  accept  the 
voucher  as  full  payment  for  educational 
services  over  the  school   year. 

Another  possibility  lies  in  providing  tax 
deductions  or  tax  credits  to  parents  who 
pay  tuition  to  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate elementary  or  secondary  schools. 
Under  this  system,  the  parent,  when  he 
filed  his  Federal  income  tax  form  each 
year,  would  be  allowed  either  to  deduct 
some  proportion  of  his  tuition  payments 
from  his  taxable  Income,  or  to  subtract 
some  fixed  amount  from  the  actual  tax 
which  he  must  pay.  The  amount  of  tui- 
tion which  he  could  deduct  or  which  he 
could  credit  against  his  final  tax  liability 
would  be  determined,  probably.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  children  for  whom 
he  is  paying  tuition,  and  his  total  family 
income. 

This  is  a  difficult  problem,  one  which 
vitally  affects  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. America  has  always  paid  careful 
attention  to  its  educational  system  and 
has  developed  one  of  the  best  systems  In 
the  world.  We  must  now  find  a  resolution 
to  this  pressing  problem,  but  we  must 
find  a  solution  that  will  be  consistent 
with  our  legal  as  well  as  our  educational 
traditions — and  which  will  assure  the 
long-range  health  and  vitality  of  all  our 
Nation's  schools. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  H.R.  2246,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN) .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2246)  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to  ex- 
tend the  authorizations  for  a  1-year  period; 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference', 
have  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  5,  1973,  at  pages 
18144-45.) 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:21  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes  and 
that  the  time  for  the  recess  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
stands  in  recess  for  15  minutes. 

At  1:06  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
imtil  1:21  p.m.  of  the  same  day;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reconvened  when  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

NUNN )  . 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1965— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1965— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2246. 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  stafif  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  2246,  In- 
cluding any  votes  thereon :  Barry  Meyer, 
John  Yago,  Phil  Cummlngs,  Bailey 
Guard,  David  Sandoval,  Judy  Parente, 
and  Richard  Herod. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  Is  considering  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  2246.  This  bill  extends 
for  1  year  the  programs  authorized  by 


the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965;  continues  the  mora- 
torium  on  the  de-deslgnatlon  of  rede- 
velopment areas  for  an  additional  year 
provides  100 -percent  funding  to  Indian 
tribes  for  administrative  expenses  imder 
title  m  of  the  act;  and  requires  reports 
from  the  Interagency  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Committee,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  concerning  Federal  pro- 
grams and  responses  to  various  short- 
and  long-term  economic  problems. 

Authorizations  for  the  programs  under 
the  act  as  recommended  in  the  confer- 
ence report  are  as  follows:  $200  million 
for  direct  and  supplementary  public 
works  grants  under  title  I;  $55  million 
for  public  works  .nd  development  fa- 
cilities loans  under  title  II;  $35  million 
for  technical  assistance  and  research  un- 
der title  m,  $45  million  for  loans  and 
grants  to  growth  centers  and  for  bonuses 
to  economic  development  districts  under 
title  rV;  and  $95  miUion  for  the  regional 
commission  programs  under  title  V. 
Total  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
therefore,  are  $430  million.  This  amount 
compares  with  an  authorization  of  $1.2 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  recommended  reduction  in  au- 
thorizations is  in  no  way  a  reflection 
on  the  performance  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  or  the  title 
V  regional  commissions.  Indeed,  inde-  • 
pendent  Investigations  have  shown  that 
In  terms  of  cost-benefit  efTectiveness.  the 
programs  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  rank  among  the  most 
efficient  in  Government.  The  reduction 
Is  offered,  rather.  In  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  President  and  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  fiscal  vigilance. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
long  maintained  legislative  and  oversight 
responsibUitles  over  the  programs  Ini- 
tiated by  this  Important  and  innovative 
act,  and  over  the  programs  created  by 
the  similarly  historic  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  helped  create 
these  programs  and  has  these  past  8 
years  led  the  eCfort  to  provide  the  mech- 
anisms and  the  assistance  required  to 
secure  economic  integrity  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  We  in  the  committee  have  been 
particularly  concerned  over  the  economic 
struggle  being  waged  in  the  so-called  lag- 
ging areas  of  our  country,  areas  that  are 
struggling  for  their  very  existence.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development 
has  constantly  reviewed  public  and  pri- 
vate efforts  to  correct   persistent   eco- 
nomic shortcomings  in  distressed  aresis, 
holding  extensive  hearings  throughout 
the  country   and   in  Washington,   D.C. 
It  has  listened  to  and  learned  from  per- 
sons and  organizations  with  firsthand 
experience  In  the  economic  development 
process.  As  the  result  of  this  study  and 
investigation,  the  subcommittee  formu- 
lated  last   year   legislation   that   would 
provide  the  basis  for  a  new  regional  de- 
velopment program.   Hearings   on   this 
bill    (S.   3381)    plus  changing   circum- 
stances— such  as  enactment  of  general 
revenue  sharing — suggest  the  need  for 
further  investigation  and  further  refine- 
ment before  a  new  public  worits  develop- 
ment program  can  be  launched.  Hear- 
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Ings  on  this  final  stage  of  preparation 
will  begin  early  in  the  fall,  and  the  new 
legislation  should  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress shortly  thereafter. 

The  stniggle  for  economic  integrity 
goes  on,  however,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  a  particular  interest  in  the  stniggle 
and  who  represent  areas  that  are  plagued 
with  insufficient  income  and  chronic  un- 
employment realize  that  poverty  will  not 
take  a  respite  while  Congress  and  the 
administration  consider  new  approaches. 
This  battle  must  go  on.  For  this  reason, 
we  in  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee have  joined  with  our  counterparts 
on  the  House  side  in  support  of  an  ex- 
tension of  existing  and  proven  economic 
development  programs.  We  do  this  now 
with  H.R.  2246  as  we  did  last  year  with 
H.R.  16071.  This  year  we  present  a  sim- 
ple 1-year  extension  at  minimal  author- 
ization levels,  stripped  even  of  the 
worthy  Improvements  suggested  last 
year  imder  H.R.  16071. 

On  January  18,  Senators  Randolph, 
MusKiE.  BuRDicK,  and  I  introduced  S. 
467,  a  bill  to  extend  current  economic 
development  programs  for  1  year  at 
existing  authorization  levels.  A  hearing 
on  this  bill  was  held  on  February  21.  At 
that  hearing  the  subcommittee  received 
testimony  from  many  witnesses  in  sup- 
port of  the  programs  and  in  support  of 
the  1-year  extension.  Particularly  strong 
and  articulate  in  his  support  for  pro- 
grams to  assist  economically  distressed 
areas  was  Gov.  Patrick  J.  Lucey  of  Wis- 
consin. The  Governor  further  demon- 
strated his  belief  in  and  enthusiasm  for 
these  programs  by  taking  time  out  of  a 
busy  schedule  last  May  to  personally  con- 
duct a  2-day  tour  of  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  region  and  the  economic  efforts 
being  undertaken  there. 

Governor  Lucey  is  one  of  many  Gov- 
ernors throughout  the  land  who  whole- 
heartedly supports  these  programs,  but 
this  support  does  not  stop  at  the  State 
house.  Coimty  and  local  officials  have 
registered  their  support  for  these  pro- 
grams over  and  over  again.  Local  citi- 
zens, the  grassroots,  are  the  strongest 
supporters,  for  they  are  the  ones  that 
face  the  problems  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
and  they  are  the  ones  that  need  solu- 
tions now. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, in  executive  session,  agreed 
to  report  the  House  companion  of  S.  467, 
H.R.  2246,  but  reduced  total  authoriza- 
tions of  that  bill  by  approximately  one- 
half  to  $635  million— again  to  find  some 
common  groimd  with  the  administration. 
In  full  committee,  authorizations  were 
further  reduced,  this  time  to  $362.5  mU- 
lion.  Li  order  to  save  these  needed  pro- 
grams, we  cut  deep.  We  cut  down  to  the 
bone,  said  a  skeleton  of  a  program  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  May  8.  It 
passed  by  a  resoimding  vote  of  81  to  16, 

H.R.  2246  TO  EXTEND 


with  efforts  to  further  restrict  the  pro- 
grams in  time  and  in  substance  rejected. 
Considerable  concern  was  voiced  dur- 
ing the  Senate  discussion  of  this  bill  for 
those  areas  of  the  country  that  would 
bear  the  immediate  economic  shock  re- 
sulting from  the  defense  facility  and 
activity  realinements  announced  last 
April.  An  amendment  was  added  to  the 
bill,  therefore,  that  would  require  the  In- 
teragency Economic  Adjustment  Com- 
mittee to  submit  to  Congress  within  30 
days  of  its  enactment  a  report  listing 
defense  facilities  that  could  be  turned 
over  for  civilian  use.  measuring  economic 
impact,  and  outlining  the  Federal  re- 
sponse to  such  base  closings.  A  second 
amendment  called  for  the  examination 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  of  cur- 
rent and  past  Federal  efforts  to  secure 
balanced  national  economic  develop- 
ment and  for  a  proposal  for  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  various  Federal  economic 
development  programs.  These  studies 
would  complement  the  work  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  respective  Economic  De- 
velopment Subcommittees,  and  the  sug- 
gested Senate  amendments  were  main- 
tained in  the  conference  report. 

In  conference,  it  was  agreed  to  add 
flesh  and  substance  back  to  the  programs 
of  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration by  raising  authorizations  to 
levels  sufficient  to  cover  actual  appro- 
priation levels  during  fiscal  year  1973. 
Authorizations  were  also  raised  for  the 
title  V  regional  commissions  in  order  to 
allow  the  two  new  commissions,  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  the  Old  West  to  lend 
assistance  to  their  respective  regions. 
These  commissions  and  the  five  other 
commissions  have  worked  hard.  They 
have  identified  many  problems  and  have 
proposed  workable  solutions.  They  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  their 
mission. 

As  is  true  of  the  regional  commissions, 
the  economic  development  districts 
initiated  by  the  act  have  grown  steadily 
over  the  years,  both  In  nimibers  and  in 
effectiveness.  Their  value  as  plaimlng 
and  coordinating  agencies  at  the  sub- 
state  level  has  been  recognized  by  State 
governments  and  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  many  other 
agencies  have  used  the  district  program 
to  coordinate  their  development  plan- 
ning. This  program  and  the  commission 
program  are  important  ingredients  In 
the  development  process.  Reasoned  and 
proper  development  will  continue  to  re- 
quire this  type  of  structure,  both  at  the 
substate  and  at  the  multistate  levels. 
As    during    the    discussion    on    the 


original  committee  bill,  I  strongly  em- 
phasize to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
the  need  to  continue  a  focused  effort  on 
the  economic  problems  confronting  this 
Nation.  There  still  exists  imnecessary 
economic  stagnation  in  the  land.  That 
over  1,000  communities  qualify  for 
assistance  under  this  act  is  ample 
testimony  to  the  sad  fact.  In  addition,  we 
will  continue  to  have  economic  disrup- 
tions caused  by  such  inevitable  circum- 
stances as  changing  technology,  competi- 
tion, and  dwindling  resources.  Public 
policy  can  also  have  a  devastating  im- 
pact on  local  economies,  to  which  the 
States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts can  well  attest.  Up  to  10  percent  of 
Rhode  Island's  economy  could  be  affected 
as  the  result  of  scheduled  base  closings. 
The  authorization  under  title  m  was 
raised  to  $35  million  in  order  to  help 
lend  needed  and  timely  assistance  to 
areas  that  will  suffer  as  the  result  of 
base  shutdowns.  Similarly,  natural  dis- 
asters can  cause  severe  economic  disrup- 
tion, witness  tropical  storm  Agnes. 

We  need  a  continued  effort  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  that  addresses  Itself  to  long- 
term  economic  problems  as  well  as  to 
abrupt  economic  changes.  The  programs 
authorized  by  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  are  directed  at 
these  problems.  They  aim  at  these  spe- 
cial problems  with  special  tools,  though 
too  often  with  limited  resources.  Through 
these  programs,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce had  built  up  valuable  experience 
and  expertise  in  the  field  of  regional 
economic  development.  They  have 
searched  and  encouraged  research  to 
find  solutions  to  our  most  difficult  cases 
of  unemplojTnent  and  imderemploy- 
ment. 

Yet,  unemployment  remains  at  5  per- 
cent today.  Four  and  a  half  million  per- 
sons are  out  of  work.  Unemployment  has 
remained  above  the  5-percent  level  for 
close  to  3  years,  since  mid- 1970.  A  boom- 
ing economy  has  not  provided  employ- 
ment for  all  who  seek  it.  The  yoimg, 
minorities,  the  uneducated  are  over- 
looked. The  task  now  is  not  to  add  fuel 
to  the  boom.  The  task  is  to  aim  specific 
and  concentrated  assistance  to  the 
troubled  areas.  The  programs  authorized 
by  this  act  do  just  that.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  extend  these  programs  imtil  better 
methods  and  procedures  are  ready  to 
take  their  place.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  of  the  current  authorization 
in  the  act,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  by  the  Senate,  the  conference  report 
flgiu-es,  and  the  actual  1973  appropria- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


THE  PUBUC.>»ORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


(In  millions  o(  dollarsl 


Current 

■uthorization 

in  act 


Bill  IS 

passed 

by  House 


Bill  as 

passed 

by  Senate 


Conference 
report 


Title  I.  Public  Facility  Grants *?25-2 

Title  II.  Business  Development - vin 

TiHe  III.  Technical  Assistanc ?Xn 

Title  IV.  Growth  Centers ,55- c 

Titto  V.  Regional  Commissiom ' 

Total ''^ZZ-S 


$800.0 

170.0 

50.0 

50.0 

152.5 


J200.0 
50.0 
25.0 
12.5 
75.0 


J200 
55 
35 
45 

95 


Actual  1971 
appropriation 


SI £6. 5 
53.5 
31.5 
50.0 
41.7 


1,  222. 5 


362.5 


430 


343.2 
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Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  the  following  statement:  In  present- 
ing this  conference  report  to  the  Senate 
on  the  public  works  and  economic  devel- 
opment program  extension,  the  Senate 
committee,  with  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate, tried  to  develop  an  authorization 
that  would  be  realistic  and  in  conform- 
ity with  what  we  thought  then  might 
be  the  expectations  of  the  White  House, 
so  that  we  coidd  present  it  to  the  White 
House  without  fear  of  any  Presidential 
veto. 

The  bill  as  it  had  been  presented  to  us 
by  the  House  carried  a  higher  authoriza- 
tion. Then  the  Senate  sustained  the 
Public  Works  Committee  on  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee,  and 
we  reduced  the  authorization  and  went 
into  conference  with  the  House  on  it. 

During  the  conference  the  question 
whether  or  not  this  would  meet  with 
Presidential  approval  was  gone  into  very 
thoroughly  by  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  who  constituted  the  commit- 
tee of  conference.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  we  tried  to  comply  with  the  expec- 
tations of  the  White  House,  and  we  ar- 
rived at  a  figure  which  was  a  little  above 
the  Senate  figure  but  much  below  the 
House  figure  as  it  had  been  submitted 
to  us  in  the  original  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  So  I  say  that  now  the  bill  con- 
tains a  total  authorization  of  $430  mil- 
lion. The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
contained  an  authorization  of  $362.5 
million,  compared  to  the  original  au- 
thorization in  the  House  bill  of  $1  222  - 
500.000. 

It  is  my  feeling  that,  if  the  Senate 
concurs  in  the  conference  report,  we 
stand  a  very  good  chance  of  getting  It 
approved  by  the  President  and  we  will 
have  an  extension  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  for  another  vear 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  side  has  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  be  in  control  of  15  min- 
utes of  the  time  which  is  allotted  to  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  time  on  our  side  should  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clttre)  . 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Or  the  Senator  from 
IdEiho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  yield  me  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1973  (H.R.  2246)  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
yesterday. 

I  might  say  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
serve  under  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  CMr.  Randolph)  ,  as  well. 


I  can  join  with  other  members  of  the 
Senate  conference  committee  in  report- 
ing that  the  conferees  from  both  Houses 
were  quick  to  reach  agreement  after  we 
received  information  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  look  with  favor  on  a  bill 
that  contained  appropriate  spending 
constraints. 

I  think  the  conference  report  reflects 
the  best  efforts  of  the  conferees  to  meet 
the  administration  more  than  half  way 
on  the  matter  of  expenditm-es.  Approval 
of  the  bill  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
President  will  also  give  us  a  year  to  make 
an  appropriate  transition  to  improved 
programs  to  aid  the  cause  of  economic 
development. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President 
can  afford  to  let  the  EDA  program  die 
before  we  have  had  a  chance  to  develop 
useful  and  effective  alternative  institu- 
tions. I  believe  the  measure  approved  by 
the  committee  of  conference  prondes  us 
with  the  opportimity  to  continue  neces- 
sary efforts  at  the  same  time  we  are 
working  to  develop  new  methods  and 
programs  to  achieve  goals  on  which  we 
are  all  in  agreement. 

This  is  a  minimimi  program  for  the 
transition  period.  We  owe  the  Nation  no 
less  than  this  effort. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  want  to  join  in  the  commendations 
that  have  been  made  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
for  the  good  work  they  have  done  and 
the  spirit  of  compromise  and  willingness 
that  has  been  of  value  to  all  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  also  that  same 
spirit  of  willingness  to  hold  with  other 
interests  in  trying  to  achieve  something 
that  could  indeed  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  be  accepted  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  say  that  with  some  sincerity  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  think  the  compromise 
which  has  been  achieved  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient compromise  to  gain  my  support, 
and  I  reluctantly  rise  at  this  time  in  op- 
position to  the  conference  report. 

I  cannot  support  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2246,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1973.  I  believe  the  authorization  in  this 
report  for  $430  million  is  excessive  for  a 
1-year  extension  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  transitional  bill.  This  is  par- 
ticiUarly  true  at  this  time  when  Congress 
is  trying  to  establish  an  overall  spending 
celling  and  reassert  some  measure  of  con- 
trol over  the  budget. 

The  legislative  committees  have  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  at  this  time  to  set 
realistic  program  authorizations,  which 
establish  priorities  and  give  some  guid- 
ance to  the  appropriation  committees 
smd  the  Executive.  As  I  have  said,  I  be- 
lieve unrealistically  high  authorizations 
have  contributed  to  the  state  of  affairs 
where  the  Executive  has  control  over 
which  programs  are  funded  and  at  what 
levels.  The  setting  of  priorities  should 
begin  in  the  legislative  committee  with 


closer  oversight  of  program  operation 
and  needs. 

I  recognize  that  the  conference  report 
is  a  move  toward  a  more  responsive  posi- 
tion— bringing  the  authorizations  more 
into  line  with  actual  funding  levels,  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  conference  report 
meets  the  other  criticisms  of  the  present 
program.  Many  of  the  criticisms  are 
valid,  I  t)elieve,  and  should  be  addressed 
in  an  extension  bill. 

In  this  respect  I  believe  the  substitute 
proposal,  introduced  by  Senator  Baker 
and  myself,  is  a  better  bill.  Our  substi- 
tute would  have  sharply  focused  the  EDA 
program,  avoided  duplication  with  other 
Federal  programs,  and  provided  $167 
million  to  carry  out  the  transitional 
phase  of  the  program. 

I  understand  the  administration  has 
indicated  a  willingness  to  fund  a  bill  near 
the  level  provided  in  our  substitute.  This 
bill  would  provide  an  orderly  transition 
from  EDA  to  other  development  pro- 
grams, primarily  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  however,  au- 
thorizes $67.5  million  more  than  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  $263  million  more  than  the 
substitute  and  I  vaW  vote  against  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
•  Mr.  Baker),  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  BY  Senator  Baker 

I  support  the  House-Senate  Conference 
Report  on  HR  2246,  authorizing  $430  million 
for  a  one-year  extension  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  and  urge  Us 
adoption  by  the  Senate.  The  only  difference 
between  the  Conference  Report  and  the  Sen- 
ate passed  bill  Is  the  $67.5  million  increase 
in  the  authorization.  The  Conference  figure 
Is  $792  million  less  than  the  current  level  of 
authorizations  and  the  bill  originally  passed 
by  the  House  in  March.  I  believe  this  Con- 
ference Report  reflects  the  sincere  effort  on 
the  part  of  both  bodies  to  virlte  a  bUl  which 
could  become  law  and  thus  secure  an  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  programs  without 
interruption. 

I  commend  the  members  of  Conference 
and  the  Committee  for  their  work.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
Senator  Randolph  has  approached  the  bill 
with  his  customary  fairness  and  leadership. 
The  fact  that  we  have  this  Conference  Re- 
port Is  attributable  to  his  leadership.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Montoya  for  his  efforts  in 
Committee  and  his  able  presentation  of  the 
Senate  position  In  Conference. 

I  particularly  want  to  acknowledge  the 
contribution  and  constructive  thinking  of 
Senator  Stafford,  who  served  on  the  Confer- 
ence, and  Senator  McClure,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee. 

It  is  my  position,  after  reviewing  the  Ad- 
ministration's alternatives  to  the  ongoing 
EDA  program,  that  EDA  would  be  dissolved 
before  valid  alternatives  are  operational,  and 
I  believe  that  some  extension  of  EDA  activ- 
ities is  necessary,  at  least  for  another  year.  I 
will  vote  for  the  Conference  Report  and  urge 
that  It  be  signed  into  law. 

The  Administration  has  recently  been  In 
touch  with  Senate  and  House  Committee 
members,  and  has  Indicated  it  could  support 
a  Bharply  reduced  bill  with  an  appropriation 
not  to  exceed  $200,000,000.  The  Admlnlstra- 
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tlon  also  Indicated  that  this  $200  mlUlon 
would  not  be  Impounded,  but  would  be  obli- 
gated. 

The  McClure-Baker  substitute  has  cer- 
tainly been  helpful  In  bringing  forth  this  re- 
sult which  can  be  beneficial  to  many  areas  of 
the  country.  Under  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
ference Report,  public  facility  grants,  busi- 
ness development  loans  and  technical  assist- 
ance grants  will  be  available  to  communities 
In  need  of  this  assistance  to  create  Jobs  and 
stimulate  development.  The  Title  V  regional 
commissions  and  multlcounty  districts  will 
continue  to  serve  the  lagging  regions  of  the 
country. 

This  bill  is  agreed  by  all  to  be  a  transitional 
vehicle.  The  Administration  has  made  clear 
Its  Intent  to  pursue  the  Rural  Development 
Act,  and  other  proposals,  as  alternative  pro- 
grams and  to  terminate  EDA  at  the  end  of 
this  one  year  extension.  I  do  not  know  at  this 
time  what  will  occur  at  the  end  of  this  year — 
whether  the  transition  will  be  a  relocation 
of  useful  EDA  functions  In  other  programs 
or  agencies  or  whether  the  transition  will 
Involve  the  development  of  new  economic 
development  legislation  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  or  other  committees.  But  I  think 
we  are  all  committed  to  enactment  of  Im- 
proved economic  development  legislation  In 
the  coming  year. 

As  everyone  knows.  I  am  a  supporter  of  the 
concept  of  providing  special  economic  assist- 
ance to  lagging  areas  of  the  country.  There 
are,  however,  a  wide  range  of  programs  and 
delivery  systems  which  could  provide  this  as- 
sistance. I  agree  with  the  Senate  Committee 
report  that  EDA  has  fallen  short  of  our  ex- 
pectations In  some  respects  and  should  be  re- 
evaluated based  on  the  experience  we  have 
gained  in  the  area  of  economic  development 
and  In  view  of  the  other  development  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment m  the  past  eight  years. 

I  reiterate  my  support  for  Administration 
efforts  to  consolidate  and  streamline  our 
present  categorical  aid  system  and  to  return 
more  of  the  policy  making  and  day-to-day 
program  operations  to  the  States  and  local 
communities.  There  is  evidence  that  many 
of  the  programs  conceived  and  written  In 
the  1960's  are  not  appropriate  today  and  tRe 
Congress  must  fully  reexamine  our  objec- 
tives, our  policies,  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams and  their  effectiveness.  We  must  make 
changes  In  these  programs  where  necessary 
to  provide  a  better  response  to  evolving 
development  needs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 

Mr.  RANTXDLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Development. 

I  can  understand  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  In  his  continued 
opposition  to  the  bill.  His  opposition  is 
based  upon — and  I  ask  him  the  ques- 
tion— the  amount  authorized  for  fiscal 
1974.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  my  figure  were  detailed 
in  the  debate  on  the  floor  at  the  time 
this  measure  came  up  for  consideration. 
It  is  the  amount  which  is  in  difficulty 
here  as  we  start  to  try  to  achieve  some 
kind  of  authorization. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  add,  understanding  full  well  the 
commitment  of  conscience  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator,  that  on  May  8 
in  this  body  we  passed,  by  a  roUcall  vote 
of  81  to  16,  the  extension  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Develooment  Act. 
The  authorization  In  the  Senate  bill  was 
$362.5  mlUion. 


We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  when 
we  went  to  conference  with  the  House 
we  were  faced  there  with  its  authoriza- 
tion of  more  than  $1.2  billion.  When  the 
House  came  to  conference  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  two-thirds  of  the 
money  they  would  have  authorized  was 
cut  out  and  reduced  to  $430  million.  I 
think  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  keep  the  authorization  in  the 
conference  report  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure,  knowing  the  unemployment  fig- 
ures in  this  country  that  have  stretched 
over  a  span  of  8  years,  and  knowing  of 
the  contribution  of  this  program  to  prac- 
tically all  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

We  come  to  the  Senate  with  the  real- 
ization that,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  White 
House  has  given  us  no  indication  of  Its 
approval  of  the  figure  agreed  on,  $430 
million  in  the  conference  report.  We 
must  act  first.  We  have  given  to  the 
President  and  his  advisers  the  opportu- 
nity to  reevaluate  the  opposition  they 
have  had  to  this  program  and  its  exten- 
sion for  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  just  my  feeling— 
and  I  have  no  facts  to  buttress  this  ex- 
pression—that the  President  will  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  the  matter 
before  he  vetoes  this  conference  report 
with  our  authorization  of  $430  million, 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  all 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  for  their  careful  at- 
tention to  this  subject  matter  over  a 
period  of  months. 

I  tnist  we  can  vote  very  quickly  and 
agree  to  the  conference  report  and  ex- 
pect the  House  to  take  subsequent  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency connected  with  the  conference  re- 
port before  the  Senate  today.  This  legis- 
lation authorizes  the  extension  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
for  1  year,  through  fiscal  year  1974. 
Without  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Economic  Development  Administration 
programs  will  come  to  an  end  in  just 
over  3  weeks.  With  that  termination  will 
end  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
for  many  American  communities  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  facilities  and  the  expertise 
needed  to  strengthen  local  and  regional 
economies. 

The  pending  expiration  of  Economic 
Development  Administration  programs 
gave  this  legislation  a  priority  position 
on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  when  the  93d  Con- 
gress convened  in  January.  Legislation 
to  affect  this  extension  was  introduced 
early  in  the  year  and  on  March  29  the 
committee  ordered  reported  an  amended 
version  of  H.R.  2246.  On  May  8  the  Sen- 
ate passed  this  measure  and  thus  gave  its 
strong  endorsement  to  the  continuation 
of  this  important  program. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  pro- 
grams must  not  be  permitted  to  die  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  This  activity  was 
established  under  legislation  I  sponsored 
In  1965  in  response  to  a  very  real  need. 
We  recognized  then  that  there  were 
areas  in  the  United  States  that  were  sub- 
jected to  chronic  and  p>ersistent  imem- 


ployment  and  underemployment.  The 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  1965  was  Intended  to  give  these 
areas  added  assistance  to  improve  the 
base  on  which  a  better  life  could  be  built 
for  their  citizens.  Progress  has  been  made 
but  the  Job  remains  Incomplete. 

Substantial  experience  has  been 
gained  in  identifying  and  coping  with  the 
causes  of  unemplosmient  and  in  the  past 
8  years  we  have  come  to  recognize  the 
need  for  a  permanent,  comprehensive 
economic  development  program  that  em- 
braces the  total  United  States.  For  more 
than  2  years  our  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  under  the  dedicated 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  MoNTOYA) ,  has  been  developing 
legislation  that  would  create  such  a  pro- 
gram. It  is  essential  that  the  present  ac- 
tivity not  be  dropped  since  this  action 
would  create  a  vacuum  until  the  new  leg- 
islation is  enacted. 

The  conference  report  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  not  intended  as  a  holding 
action.  It  extends  an  ongoing  program 
that  has  much  to  ofifer  for  millions  of 
Americans  and  therefore  can  serve  as  a 
transition  to  its  successor  program. 

This  conference  report  was  produced 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  execu- 
tive brsmch  opposed  any  extension  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration- 
It  was  repeatedly  Indicated  to  us  that 
any  bill  to  continue  this  program — at 
whatever  fiscal  level — would  be  subject 
to  a  Presidential  veto.  When  the  Senate 
bill  was  considered  on  May  8,  we  dis- 
cussed our  efforts  In  committee  to  de- 
velop legislation  that  responded  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  but  at  the  same 
time  took  Into  account  the  objections  of 
the  administration  and  the  require- 
ments for  fiscal  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress. 

Such  an  attitude  prevailed  again 
yesterday  as  the  Senate  conferees  met 
with  our  counterparts  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Representative  John 
BLATNnc.  In  less  than  1  hour  the  mutual 
desire  to  produce  workable  legislation  en- 
abled us  to  agree  on  a  bill.  The  result  is 
this  conference  report  authorizing  a  total 
of  $430  million  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  This  Is  slightly  above  the 
$362.5  million  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill  but  only  about  one-third  of  the  $1.2 
billion  recommended  in  the  House  meas- 
ure. It  is  important  also  to  compare  these 
authorizations  with  the  actual  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1973  of  $343.2 
million. 

I  believe  these  are  authorizations  that 
will  continue  the  work  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  but  place 
no  undue  strain  on  the  total  Federal 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  although  financing 
levels  were  of  major  importance  In  the 
development  of  this  legislation,  the  con- 
ference report  also  contains  provisions 
to  modify  and  improve  the  operation  of 
Economic  Development  Administration 
programs.  Earlier  this  spring  several 
areas  of  our  country  were  shocked  by 
the  news  that  military  bases  would  be 
closed.  Communities  which  depend  on 
military  bases  for  substantial  employ- 
ment must  be  aided  to  adjust  to  the  loss 
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of  these  job  sources.  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  programs  provide 
the  machinery  for  this  transition  and 
the  legislation  before  us  increases  fund- 
ing for  technical  assistance  to  $35 
million. 

This  assistance  will  be  of  value  to  com- 
mimities  in  States  such  as  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts  that  will  be  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  military  base  closing. 
This  bill  also  establishes  a  moratorium 
on  the  redesignation  of  areas  eligible  for 
Economic  Development  Administration 
assistance.  There  are  300  such  areas  in 
36  States  that  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  participate  In  Economic  Development 
Administration  programs  without  that 
moratorium.  Once  again,  this  ongoing 
program  must  be  continued  wherever  it  is 
needed  as  we  devise  and  implement  a 
new  economic  development  effort. 

All  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
arrived  at  after  thorough  deliberations 
in  the  committee.  In  the  Senate  and  in 
the  conference.  The  Senate  position  on 
this  legislation  was  fully  and  ably  pre- 
sented in  the  conference.  I  was  honored 
to  be  a  member  of  that  conference  which 
was  chaired  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  Our  colleagues 
in  this  responsibility  were  Senator  Bur- 
dick,  Senator  McClure,  who  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Economic  Development,  smd 
Senator  Stafford.  Each  of  them  again 
demonstrated  his  xmderstandlng  of  this 
program  and  his  confidence  in  the  pur- 
poses it  is  intended  to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  in  recent  days 
that  the  unemployment  level  In  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  5  percent 
of  the  total  work  force.  It  is  imconscion- 
able  for  us  to  even  consider  the  aban- 
donment of  economic  development  pro- 
grams so  long  as  more  than  4  miUlon  of 
our  fellow  Americans  are  without  jobs  in 
this  rich  and  prosperous  land.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  measiu-e  now  before  the 
Senate  were  carefully  arrived  at  and 
represent  what  I  believe  to  be  a  realistic 
answer  to  those  who  ask  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  doing  to  Improve  job 
opportunities. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jim  Jordan 
of  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  fioor  at  all  times  during  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  conference 
report  now  before  us — to  extend  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  au- 
thorization for  1  year.  The  present  EDA 
authorization  will  expire  July  1, 1973.  We 
have  no  other  visible  substitute  with  less 
than  4  weeks  before  the  present  program 
will  be  dismantled.  In  other  words,  we 
are  approaching  the  time,  when  in  real- 
ity, the  functions  under  EDA  will  cease, 
when  dismantling  will  be  irrevocable. 

There  are  many  good  programs  in 
EDA— for  my  own  State  and  all  other 
States.  I  have  seen  many  successful  and 
valuable  EDA  projects  in  New  Mexico. 
By  the  nature  of  its  statute,  regulations, 
and  intent  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  is  directed  to  very  spe- 


cific areas — depressed  areas  with  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
that  need  economic  stimuU.  EDA  water 
and  sewer  grants  to  such  regions  have 
been  invaluable  in  providing  infrastruc- 
ture to  attract  new  industry  to  areas 
lagging  the  national  economy.  Such 
areas,  by  virtue  of  their  economic  plight, 
often  cannot  afford  to  finance  projects 
essential  to  health,  safety,  and  employ- 
ment without  Federal  assistance.  Ex- 
penditures that  improve  opportunities  for 
successful  industrial  and  commercial  ex- 
pansion and  assist  in  the  creation  of 
additional  long-term  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  areas  of  unemployment  do  not 
have  the  inflationary  difficulties  that  are 
rightly  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration. 

I  am  concerned  that  several  sugges- 
tions that  have  been  presented  as  al- 
ternative means  of  carrying  on  the  EDA 
program  could  not  adequately  substitute 
for  the  program.  For  example,  it  has  been 
suggested  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  through  Implementing  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  could  pick  up  part  of  the 
void  left  by  EDA.  Neither  EPA's  statu- 
tory priorities  nor  regulations  would  add 
encoiu-agement  to  this  contention.  By 
law,  the  purpose  of  the  grant  and  loan 
program  of  the  agency  is  to  provide  ade- 
quate sewage  treatment  so  communities 
can  meet  water  quality  standards  and 
effluent  limitations.  This  is  a  very  differ- 
ent purpose  than  the  programs  carried 
out  by  EDA  which  has  provided  water 
distribution  and  sewer  collection  lines 
rather  than  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Additionally,  section  211  of  the  Act, 
Public  Law  92-500.  prohibits  grants  for 
sewer  collection  systems  except  for  cer- 
tain replacements  of  existing  systems 
and  for  a  system  in  an  existing  commu- 
nity under  certain  circumstances.  This 
prohibition  would.  I  believe,  exclude 
many  EDA  type  projects,  which  have 
been  intended  to  serve  new  and  expand- 
ed development  rather  than  existing 
communities. 

Nor  do  recent  pronouncements  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  sug- 
gest that  funding  under  the  "Clean  Wa- 
ter Act"  will  remove  the  need  for  many 
EDA  projects.  EPA  recently  published  a 
water  stratesj'  paper  outlining  how  the 
agency  plans  to  implement  the  act.  It 
states : 

Construction  grant  awards  will  be  con- 
centrated on  .  .  .  historic  eligibilities  such  as 
treatment  plants  rather  than  new  eligibili- 
ties such  as  collection  sewers. 

On  January  27,  former  Administrator 
Ruckelshaus  indicated  at  his  press  con- 
ference that  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  plants  and  interceptor  sewers 
will  absorb  all  of  the  construction  grant 
allocation  budgeted,  and  that  EPA  did 
not,  at  the  present  time,  intend  to  shift 
money  into  the  construction  of  collec- 
tion stwers. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  $345 
million  recommended  in  the  1974  budget 
for  loan  funds  to  implement  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  could  enable 
communities  to  borrow  for  water  distri- 
bution and  sewer  collection  systems. 
These  funds  may  provide  a  source  of  fl- 
nancing  for  many  prosperous  rural  areas 


but  would  not  adequately  replace  the 
EDA  program — which  serves  poor  areas 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment, urban  as  well  as  rural.  The  EDA 
water  and  sewer  program  is  substantially 
a  grant  program  with  the  Federal  con- 
tribution up  to  80  percent  of  the  project 
cost.  I  believe  some  depressed  areas — 
with  high  unemployment  and  low-in- 
come families — could  not  finance  water 
and  sewer  projects  with  loan  funds  alone 
as  the  amortization  of  the  debt  would 
be  too  great  in  relation  to  potential  user 
charges. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  special 
revenue  sharing  will  enable  the  EDA 
programs  to  go  forward,  but  special  rev- 
enue sharing,  at  present,  has  an  tmcer- 
tain  future  and  when  approved  will  take 
time  to  become  operative.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  believe  it  is  imperative  we  con- 
tinue the  programs  for  economic  devel- 
opment to  put  unemployed  resources  to 
work. 

During  Senate  consideration  of  this 
bill,  I  introduced  an  amendment  to  ex- 
tend the  program  for  4  months  instead 
of  1  year.  My  amendment  wsis  offered  in 
the  spirit  of  assuring  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram until  the  Congress  has  time  to 
develop  a  better  program.  I  argued  that 
a  4-month  extension  would  preserve  the 
essentials  of  the  program  and  keep  it 
intact  while  alternatives  are  being  con- 
sidered. It  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  provid- 
ing a  transitional-type  program  that  I 
will  vote  for  the  measure  now  before  us. 
I  reiterate  that  without  an  extension, 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion will  be  dismantled  in  less  than  4 
weeks  from  today — July  1.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  willing  to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report  (putting  the  question). 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. S.  1888,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  165  (S.  1888)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  consumers  of  plentiful 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Chair  inform  us  as  to  how  much  time 
remains  to  both  sides  imder  general  de- 
bate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  73  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  George  has 
82  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  consumed  in 
the  quorum  call  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
time  of  either  side.  I  make  this  sugges- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  notifying  Sena- 
tors that  the  unfinished  business  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonrni  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  S.  1888,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has,  I  believe,  82  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  turns  its  attention  to  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973,  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  some  of  the  recent  accomplish- 
ments and  problems  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

One  of  the  eminent  statesmen  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  Thomas  Heyward, 
Jr.,  was  a  great  leader  in  the  early  de- 
velopment of  American  agriculture. 
When  he  set  forth  the  ideals  of  the 
Agriculture  Society  of  South  Carolina, 
he  made  a  statement  which  is  appropri- 
ate today  as  we  analyze  the  place  of  agri- 
culture In  our  national  life. 

I  commend  Heyward's  words  to  you, 
Mr.  President: 

Agricultures  was  one  of  the  first  employ- 
ments of  mankind,  It  Is  one  of  the  most  In- 
nocent, and  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
pleasing  and  beneficial  of  any.  By  variety,  it 
keeps  the  mind  amused  and  in  spirits;  by  its 
exercise  and  regularity,  it  conduces  to  give 
spirit  and  health  to  the  body;  and  in  the  end. 
It  is  productive  of  every  other  necessity  and 
convenience  of  life  ...  It  becomes  the  duty, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  every 
citizen  to  encourage  and  promote  It. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  everv-  citizen  to  encourage 
and  promote  agricultiu-al  achievement. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
been  interested  in  agriculture  all  of  my 
life.  I  was  reared  on  a  farm,  attended 
Clemson  University  where  I  studied  agri- 
culture, and  subsequently  taught  tigricul- 
ture  In  the  public  schools  of  South 
Carolina.  I  have  been  a  farmer,  and  am 
proud  of  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

If  there  is  any  problem  or  any  group 
which  deserves  our  attention  today,  it 
Is  the  farm  problem  and  the  farmer. 


Mr.  President,  fanners  today  are 
caxight  in  a  financial  squeeze  between 
the  rising  costs  of  equipment  and  labor 
and  the  public's  demand  for  lower  prices. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  myth,  which 
is  widespread  in  urban  areas,  the  life  of 
the  farmer  is  not  so  simple  as  it  was  in 
the  earlier  history  of  our  Nation.  The 
farmer's  life  is  no  longer  restricted  to 
rising  before  dawn,  plowing  the  fields 
and  attending  the  crops  all  day,  and 
returning  to  his  home  at  night.  The  in- 
terdependence of  rural  and  urban  life 
lias  increased  the  pace  of  our  farmer  in 
ills  daily  activities,  and  his  problems  have 
become  increasingly  complex. 

The  practice  of  farming  is  undergoing 
significant  changes  and  adjustments. 
Our  farmers  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
latest  business  practices  and  govern- 
mental programs.  They  must  apprise 
themselves  of  the  most  modem  scientific 
developments  and  procedures.  At  the 
same  time,  they  must  continue  to  evalu- 
ate their  own  techniques  to  be  sure  they 
can  produce  in  quantity  and  quality  at 
the  lowest  costs  possible. 

A  recent  study  of  agriculture  charac- 
teristics in  South  Carolina,  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Edward  L. 
McLean  of  Clemson  University,  sheds 
light  on  the  farm  dilemma. 

The  average  size  of  South  Carolina 
farms  increased  from  117  acres  In  1959  to 
177  acres  in  1969.  In  1969,  there  were 
39,559  farms  or  farm  operators  in  South 
Carolina  compared  to  78,172  ten  years 
earlier.  The  average  value  of  land  and 
buildings  per  farm  almost  tripled  in  the 
10-year  period.  The  record  of  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee is  resplendent  with  similar  sta- 
tistics. The  prices  received  by  our  farm- 
ers since  1952  have  increased  46.6 
percent,  while  the  prices  they  have  had 
to  pay  have  increased  79.6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  farming  now  requires 
greater  capital  investment,  because  of 
larger  acreages,  greater  costs  per  acre, 
Increased  need.s  for  investing  in  build- 
ings and  equipment,  and  inflation. 

Even  though  farm  income  is  higher 
than  ever  before  and  the  average  value 
of  farm  products  has  steadily  increased, 
many  smaller  farmers  have  been  unable 
to  meet  the  financial  burden  of  the  prices 
they  have  to  pay.  The  result  is  a  migra- 
tion away  from  the  farm  into  the  urban 
areas. 

This  dilemma  is  of  great  concern  to 
all  Americans.  If  we  fail  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  agricultural  constituency,  we 
are  neglecting  the  backbone  of  our 
coimtry. 

However,  proper  attention  to  our  agri- 
cultural problems  can  help  us  curb  the 
unbalanced  growth  which  has  plagued 
our  cities.  I  am  proud  to  have  supported 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
development  of  our  rural  areas.  Because 
of  this  law,  better  commimity  facilities 
and  services  can  be  made  available  to 
our  rural  population,  and  our  rural  areas 
csui  be  made  more  attractive. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  within  less  than 
a  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  and  within  a  month 
after  the  enactment  of  the  REA  bill,  the 
Senate  has  the  opportunity  to  consider 


another  major  piece  of  agriculture  leg- 
islation which  can  benefit  rural  America. 

When  the  Congress  first  began  to  dis- 
cuss an  extension  of  the  farm  program, 
there  was  much  talk  to  the  effect  that 
"the  time  has  come  for  the  Government 
to  get  out  of  agriculture."  As  a  general 
ideal,  this  would  be  an  enticing  argu- 
ment. I  believe  in  the  idea  of  the  free 
market,  and  that  we  must  cut  Govern- 
ment expenditures  and  controls  in  or- 
der to  balance  the  budget  and  insure  in- 
dividual freedom.  However,  the  desira- 
bility of  such  an  approach  in  specific 
references  to  American  agriculture  to- 
day is  questionable. 

Senator  Talmadge.  in  his  opening  re- 
marks before  the  Agriculture  Committee 
on  February  27,  succinctly  forecast  the 
probable  result  if  such  a  course  is  fol- 
lowed. If  the  Government  fails  to  pro- 
vide necessary  assistance  to  our  farm- 
ers, there  would  be  an  immediate  In- 
crease in  production  and  a  great  drop  in 
farm  prices  and  Income.  Initially,  there 
would  be  a  great  surplus  with  large  vol- 
umes being  acquired  by  the  Government 
and  stored  at  Increased  Government 
costs.  In  the  long  run,  after  a  year  of  bad 
fanning  conditions  and  small  yield,  there 
would  be  an  immense  shortage  of  food 
and  fiber  at  high  and  imreasonable 
prices. 

Our  supplies  would  be  controlled  by  a 
small  group  of  large  producers,  and 
prices  would  skyrocket.  In  the  end,  not 
only  would  the  small  farmer  be  the  los- 
er, but  also  the  housewife,  the  constimer 
and  all  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  reason  I  believe 
that  we  must  continue  to  provide  neces- 
sary assistance  to  our  farmers.  The  basic 
thrust  of  the  farm  bill  is  to  provide  this 
assistance  and  to  Insure  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  farm  products  to  the  consumer 
at  reasonable  prices. 

I  support  the  Agrlciilture  Committee 
version  of  the  1973  farm  bill.  However, 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
additional  views  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
on  two  matters  tangential  to  the  farm 
program,  but  included  in  the  legislation. 

First.  I  agree  with  Senator  Helms  that 
a  provision  should  have  been  written 
into  the  food  stamp  program  prohibit- 
ing the  distribution  of  food  stamps  to 
a  household  where  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold is  engaged  in  a  labor  strike.  I  am 
the  principal  sponsor  of  S.  408,  which  is 
designed  to  prohibit  strikers  eligibility 
for  food  stamps.  Although  the  commit- 
tee did  not  report  S.  408  as  a  part  of 
the  farm  bill,  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will 
be  favorably  reported  in  this  session. 
Already  10  Senators  have  joined  as  co- 
sponsors — Senators  Ervin,  Curtis,  Gold- 
water,  Bellmon,  Benkett,  McCltire, 
Helms,  Hansen,  Hollings,  and  Scon  of 
Virginia. 

Second,  the  committee  agreed  to  ex- 
tend the  Food  for  Peace  program.  How- 
ever, under  provisions  of  the  committee 
bill,  it  is  my  understanding  that  credit 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  Com- 
munist coimtrles  with  interest  rates  as 
low  as  2  percent.  Senator  Helms  offered 
a  committee  substitute  amendment 
which  would  allow  sales  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  only  at  an  Interest  rate  no 
lower  than  the  interest  rate  our  Gov- 
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emment  must  pay  on  money  it  borrows 
at  the  time  of  the  sales  agreement.  The 
committee  rejected  Senator  Helms' 
amendment.  Again,  I  agree  with  Sen- 
ator Helms. 

Aside  from  the  two  problems  I  have 
just  discussed.  I  believe  that  S.  1888 
represents  a  good  piece  of  legislation, 
designed  to  insure  a  healthy  farm  econ- 
omy. I  commend  the  committee  mem- 
bers for  their  thorough  work;  especially 
Senator  Talmadge,  the  chairman,  and 
Senator  CuRns,  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  President,  two  provisions  of  the 
bill  merit  further  comment. 

First,  I  believe  that  the  decision  of 
the  committee  to  institute  the  "target 
price"  concept  is  a  good  one.  The  estab- 
lished prices  of  $0.43  per  pound  for  cot- 
ton, $1.53  per  bushel  for  feed  grains,  and 
$2.28  per  bushel  for  wheat,  aro  equitable 
prices  for  our  farmers.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  where  the  market  prices 
fall  below  the  target  prices,  a  Govern- 
ment payment  would  be  made  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  market 
price  and  established  price.  However, 
where  the  market  prices  rise  above  or 
equal  the  target  price,  there  would  be 
no  cost  to  the  Government.  I  am  advised 
that  these  prices  would  be  adjusted  each 
year  according  to  changes  In  production 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  possibility  of 
an  expanding  export  market,  this  pro- 
vision alone  could  save  the  Qovenmient 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  At  the  same 
time,  a  sagging  market  would  result  in 
higher  Government  costs.  However,  Gov- 
ernment cost  would  be  tied  to  the 
marketplace.  No  longer  woiJd  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  a  payment,  as  is  the 
present  case  with  the  Income  supple- 
ment concept,  but  it  would  guarantee 
a  price. 

Second.  S.  1888  contains  a  very  im- 
portant provision  intended  to  laimch  a 
wide-scale  attack  on  the  boll  weevil. 
The  boll  weevD  has  been  one  of  the  most 
costly  pests  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  it  has  been  a  major  nemesis 
for  our  cotton  farmers  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  provision  for  a  cotton  Insect  erad- 
ication program  represents  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  long  struggle  by  our  cotton 
farmers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
boll  weevil  cost  the  cotton  industry  In 
excess  of  $12  billion  from  1896  to  1959, 
while  Federal  research  expenditures 
amounted  to  only  $4.5  million. 

In  1958,  at  the  National  Cotton  Coun- 
cil Annual  Meeting,  two  South  Carolin- 
ians, my  good  friends  J.  P.  "Skeet"  Mc- 
Laurin  of  Bennettsville  and  Robert  R. 
Coker  of  Hartsvllle,  spearheaded  an 
effort  to  declare  the  boll  weevil  cotton's 
No.  1  enemy.  Subsequently,  our  late  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Richard 
Russell  of  Georgia,  led  the  battle  in  the 
Senate  to  provide  additional  research 
and  facilities  to  begin  the  fight  against 
the  boll  weevil. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  few  years  we 
have  made  significant  progress  in  tests, 
research,  and  studies.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
expand  these  efforts  in  a  full-fledged 
attack  on  this  pest. 


The  cotton  insect  eradication  provi- 
sion will  add  a  new  section  to  the  Agri- 
culture Act.  As  I  imderstand  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  directed  and  authorized  to 
carry  out  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation 

programs  to  destroy  and  eliminate  cotton  boll 
weevils,  pink  boll  worms  or  any  other  major 
cotton  Insect  In  infested  areas  If  (he)  deter- 
mines that  methods  and  systems  have  been 
developed  to  the  point  that  eradication  of 
such  Insects  is  assured. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  the 
components  for  the  eradication  program 
with  various  individuals  In  the  cotton 
industry.  A  pilot  eradication  experiment 
is  already  near  completion.  Leaders  In 
the  cotton  industry  believe  that  a  sys- 
tem exists  to  assure  that  this  pest  can  be 
eradicated.  If  this  proves  to  be  true,  the 
authorization  for  the  eradication  pro- 
gram will  be  a  hallmark  in  agricultural 
achievements. 

Of  course,  an  expanded  effort  of  this 
kind  will  require  continued  cooperation 
between  Federal  and  State  authorities, 
and  the  producers  themselves.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  producers  would  pay  up  to 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  program.  This 
Is  a  fair  approach,  as  is  the  provision  to 
allow  the  Secretary  to  provide  indemnifi- 
cation and  allotment  and  acreage  protec- 
tion where  specially  required  measures 
result  in  a  loss  of  production  and  income. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  anticipated  vic- 
tory over  the  boll  weevil  can  become  a 
reality.  The  success  of  this  program 
would  undoubtedly  revitalize  the  agricul- 
ture economy  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  return 
to  the  original  theme  with  which  I  began 
these  remarks.  Agriculture  was  one  of 
man's  first  employments,  and  it  is  still 
productive  of  the  other  necessities  and 
conveniences  of  life. 

The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  affords  the  farmer  a  good 
program,  assures  the  consumer  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  goods  at  reasonable 
costs,  and  offers  the  taxpayer  a  possible 
reduction  in  Government  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  S.  1888 
represents  good  farm  legislation.  Of 
course,  I  reserve  judgement  on  the  merits 
of  individual  amendments  which  may  be 
offered:  but  overall.  I  believe  the  general 
thrust  of  S.  1888  is  beneficial  to  us  all. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  There  are  a  nimiber 
of  pending  amendments  at  the  desk,  and 
I  would  like  for  Senators  who  desire  to 
offer  amendments  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  present  them,  because  we  are  at 
that  stage  of  the  business  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  such  time  as  he 
may  desire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  1  minute,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorimi. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    198 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  198  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  reswl  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  line  17.  strike  out  the  double 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  46,  between  lines  17  and  18,  in- 
sert the  following : 

"Sec.  818.  Section  310B(d)  of  subtitle  A 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows ; 

"'(4)  No  loan  authorized  to  be  made 
under  this  section,  section  304,  or  section 
312  shall  require  or  be  subject  to  the  prior 
approval  of  any  officer,  employee,  or  agency 
of  any  State.'  " 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
Senators  Clark,  Dole,  Bellmon,  Aiken, 
Yotjng,  and  Humphrey.  I  will  not  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  because  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment  which  I  hope  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  will  ac- 
cept. 

Briefly,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
requiring  prior  approval  by  an  officer  of 
the  State  before  approving  a  business 
development  loan  as  authorized  by  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

This  amendment  is  necessary.  I  believe, 
in  view  of  regulations  which  are  to  be 
published  this  week  making  such  State 
approval  a  prerequisite  to  loan  approval. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee  when 
this  act  was  being  drafted  I  certainly 
did  not  contemplate  such  a  requirement, 
nor  did  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee or  the  full  committee  as  far 
as  I  know. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  intended  the 
loan  authorities  provided  in  the  Rural 
Development  Act  to  be  exercised  by  the 
professionals  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Consequently,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  accept  this  amendment  in 
lieu  of  the  proposed  regulation  which  I 
believe  is  unnecessary',  contrar>'  to  the 
intent  of  the  swit,  and  an  open  invitation 
to  the  "selling"  of  loans. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  with  what  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Nebraska  has 
said.  We  do  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  rulemaking  power  In  rural 
development  legislation.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, delegate  legislative  power  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government — 
in  fact,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  specifically  forbids  it — and  I  am 
getting  somewhat  tired  of  executive 
agencies,  under  the  guise  of  wTiting  reg- 
ulations, getting  into  the  legislative  field. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Some  2  weeks  ago  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  wtis  considering  turning  a 
very  Important  part  of  the  rural  devel- 
opment program  over  to  the  Governors  of 
the  States,  for  them  to  operate. 

I  protested  the  situation  as  promptly 
as  I  could.  I  understand  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  or  the  Secre- 
tary, has  been  reconsidering  the  proposal 
to  turn  this  work  over  to  the  Governors 
of  the  States,  and  In  fact  I  think  there 
was  much  substance  to  that  report.  But 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  intended  to  make  sure 
that  they  do  not  turn  over  programs  to 
the  Governors  of  the  States  which  Con- 
gress never  intended  should  be  operated 
by  the  Governors  of  the  States. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  constitute  a 
near  disaster,  politically  and  economi- 
cally. If  that  previously  reported  inten- 
tion were  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NxTNN) .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PEAFISON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gail  Har- 
rison be  on  the  floor  during  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill,  S.  1888.  except  on  rollcall 
votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    157 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  No.  157,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.   1888 

On  page  46,  line  17,  strike  out  the  double 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  46,  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  818.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  speclfl- 
callv  afflrms  the  longstanding  national  policy 
to  protect,  preserve,  and  strengthen  the 
famUy  farm  system  of  agriculture  In  the 
tTnlted  States  and  believes  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  system  Is  essential  to  the  social 


well-being  of  the  Nation  and  the  competitive 
production  of  adequate  supplies  of  food  and 
flber.  The  Congress  further  believes  that  any 
significant  expansion  of  large-scale  corporate 
and  vertically  Integrated  farming  enterprises 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. It  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
agricultural  and  agriculture-related  programs 
be  administered  exclusively  for  family  farm 
operations,  but  It  Is  the  {JoUcy  and  express 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  no  such  program 
bo  administered  In  a  manner  that  will  place 
the  family  farm  operation  at  an  economic 
disadvantage. 

"(b)  In  order  that  the  Congress  may  be 
better  informed  regarding  the  status  of  the 
family  farm  system  In  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  July  1  each  year  a 
written  report  containing  current  Informa- 
tion on  trends  In  family  farm  operations  and 
comprehensive  National  and  State-by-State 
data  on  corpoarte  and  vertically  Integrated 
agricultural  operations  In  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  Include  In  each  such 
report  (1)  Information  as  to  how  existing 
agriculture  and  agriculture  related  programs 
are  being  administered  so  as  to  protect,  pre- 
serve, and  strengthen  the  family  farm  system 
of  agriculture  In  the  United  States,  (2)  an 
assessment  of  how  Federal  laws,  Including 
the  tax  laws,  may  be  serving  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  large-scale  corporate  and  verti- 
cally Integrated  farming  operations,  and  (3) 
such  other  Information  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  or  determines  would  aid 
the  Congress  In  protecting,  preserving,  and 
strengthening  the  familly  farm  system  of  ag- 
riculture In  the  United  States." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  explicit  what  has  his- 
torically been  an  implicit  foimdatlon  of 
our  national  agriculture  policy,  name- 
ly the  protection,  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  the  family  farm  system. 
This  amendment  declares  that  Congress 
believes  the  maintenance  of  the  family 
farm  system  is  essential  to  the  Nation's 
well-being  and  that  any  significant  ex- 
pansion of  large  scale  corporate  farming 
enterprises  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
Nation's  welfare.  This  amendment  does 
not  require  that  all  agricultural  and  ag- 
riculture related  programs  be  adminis- 
tered exclusively  on  behalf  of  family 
farm  operations,  but  it  does  indicate  the 
express  Intent  of  Congress  that  no  such 
program  be  administered  in  a  manner 
that  can  place  the  family  farm  operation 
at  an  economic  disadvantage. 

The  amendment  requires  and  instructs 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  July  1,  of 
each  year,  written  reports  analyzing 
trends  In  family  farm  operations  and 
also  comprehensive  data  on  corporate 
and  vertically  integrated  farming  op- 
erations. It  further  specifies  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  these  reports 
indicate  how  present  programs  are  being 
administered  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
family  farm  system,  along  with  an  as- 
sessment of  how  various  Federal  laws  in- 
cluding tax  laws  may  be  serving  inad- 
vertently to  encourage  the  growth  of 
large  scale  and  vertically  integrated 
farm  operations. 

Because  protecting  and  strengthening 
the  family  farm  has  always  undergirded 
our  family  farm  considerations,  this 
amendment  reflects  no  departure  from 
past  policy,  rather  It  does,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, make  explicit  what  has  always 
been  considered  to  be  implicit.  However, 
for  a  number  of  reasons  I  think  it  is  ap- 


propriate at  this  time  to  spell  out  this 
goal  In  statutory  language.  We  are  en- 
tering a  new  era  In  agriculture.  The 
technological  revolution  is  taking  new 
forms.  Supply/demand  relationships  are 
changing  and  many  of  the  old  assump- 
tions about  the  economics  of  agriculture 
production  are  being  challenged. 

Also  I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  look 
beyond  our  traditional  program  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  new  policy  initia- 
tives are  needed  in  such  areas  as  tax  law. 
research,  and  capital  and  corporate 
structures. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  family 
farm  is  the  dominant  unit  in  American 
agriculture.  It  is  not  about  to  be  engulfed 
by  corporate  and  vertically  integrated  in- 
dustrial firms.  Nevertheless  there  are 
growing  signs  which  give  cause  for  con- 
cern. While  the  family  farm  remains  the 
dominant  unit  in  agriculture,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  approximately  a  million  fam- 
ily farms  were  consolidated  out  of  ex- 
istence in  the  decade  of  the  1950's  and 
another  million  were  eliminated  during 
the  decade  of  the  1970's.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  attempt  to  put  a  freeze  on  the 
present  number  of  family  farms.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  at  some  stage  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  If  you  project  present  trends 
into  the  future,  we  will  eventually  reach 
a  stage  where  the  number  of  family 
farms  will  become  almost  negUgible. 

Large-scale  corporate  agriculture  is 
growing.  With  the  on-going  technolog- 
ical revolution  more  and  more  corporate 
oflQcials  are  looking  to  the  coimtryside  in 
search  of  profits.  U.S.  "farmers"  now  in- 
clude such  industrial  giants  as  Dow 
Chemical.  I.T.  &  T..  Boeing  Co..  Coca- 
Cola.  Standard  Oil  of  California,  Bank  of 
America.  Tenneco  Oil  Co.,  and  many  oth- 
ers. The  incidence  of  large-scale  corpo- 
rate or  vertically  integrated  operations 
varies  a  great  deal  by  region  and  type  of 
commodity.  One  estimate  suggests  that 
approximately  30  corporations  own  20 
percent  of  the  farmland  in  Florida.  Ver- 
tically operated  operations  are  increasing 
and  are  now  a  major  factor  for  a  number 
of  commodities.  For  example,  30  percent 
of  our  fresh  vegetables,  25  percent  of  our 
potatoes,  30  percent  of  our  citrus  fruits, 
and  60  percent  of  our  sugar  cane  is  pro- 
duced by  large,  vertically  integrated  con- 
glomerates. Contract  farming,  a  rela- 
tively new  development,  is  growing  rap- 
Idly,  particularly  in  the  livestock  indus- 
try. Here  we  find  that  almost  one-third 
of  our  livestock  production  is  under  con- 
tract. 

To  date,  the  information  on  corporate 
and  vertically  integrated  operations  has 
been  Incomplete.  We  do  not  have  an  on- 
going, regular  data  gathering  and  anal- 
ysis program.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  we  now  develop  such  a  reporting 
program  and  this  amendment  would  be 
aimed  at  accomplishing  this. 

The  reporting  requirements  of  this 
amendment  would  make  it  necessary  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
tinue to  address  itself  to  the  problem  of 
developing  operational  definitions  of  the 
family  farm  and  corporate  and  vertically 
integrated  operations.  There  is,  of  course, 
disagreement  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
family  farm  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  fulfilling 
the     reporting     requirements     of     this 
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amendment  will  provide  the  Congress 
with  the  various  possible  operational  def- 
initions of  the  family  farm. 

By  the  same  token.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Department  in  fulfilling  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  the  amendment  will 
significantly  expand  its  data-gathering 
process  in  regards  to  trends  of  non- 
family  farm  units. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  is  for 
the  most  part  a  noncontroversial  amend- 
ment, but.  at  the  same  time,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  it  is  of  fimdamental  Im- 
portance to  the  future  development  of 
national  policy  regarding  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senator  Yottng, 
Senator  Church,  Senator  Hatfield,  and 
Senator  Randolph — and  there  may  be 
other  Senators — be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  examined  the 
amendment  carefully  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

The  purport  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
urge  the  Department  to  do  all  that  is 
practicable  to  strengthen  the  family 
farm,  which  is  a  most  worthy  endeavor. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  say  that  I  wish  to  concur  In  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Amendment  No.  157  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearsok)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  neither  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

strike  out  the  single  and  double  quotation 
marks  at  the  end  of  the  Curtis  amendment 
and  Insert  the  following  paragraph: 

*"(5)  No  loan  commitment  issued  under 
this  section,  section  304,  or  section  312  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  applicant  Investing 
In  excess  of  ten  per  centum  In  the  business 
or  Industrial  ent«rprlse  for  which  purpose 
the  loan  Is  to  be  made  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  there  are  special   circumstances 


which  necessitate  an  equity  Investment  by 
the  applicant  greater  than  ten  per  centum."  " 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Peterson 
of  my  staff  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
farm  bill  now  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration should  be  defeated. 

Every  housewife  knows  that  food 
prices  are  continuing  to  skyrocket.  In  the 
last  year  the  average  market  basket  of 
food  rose  by  12  percent.  Inflation  is  ac- 
celerating. Between  March  and  April, 
grocery  costs  grew  at  the  fastest  rate 
since  1952.  At  the  rate  they  are  grow- 
ing— 2.7  percent  in  January.  2.5  percent 
in  February,  and  3.5  percent  in  March— 
the  American  consumer  will  continue  to 
endure  economic  hardship.  This  issue 
cannot  be  avoided — nor  will  it  be  solved 
by  short-lived  or  ineffective  programs. 
The  President's  price  control  programs 
have  failed. 

Strong  action  is  needed  in  Congress 
to  control  the  nmaway  inflation  in  food 
costs.  Unfortunately,  if  the  farm  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  is  enacted  into 
law,  American  housewives  can  give  up 
any  hope  of  food  prices  returning  to 
more  acceptable  levels. 

The  bill  Is  Incorrectly  named.  It  Is 
called  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973.  But  It  does  not 
protect  consumers.  It  protects  the  large 
agribusiness  concerns  that  dominate 
American  farming.  It  Is  these  monolithic 
corporations — not  the  small  farmer— 
which  produce  the  food  we  eat.  In  fact, 
three-fourths  of  all  farm  sales  are  made 
by  19  percent  of  all  farmers.  And  7  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  cattle  ranchers  pro- 
duce 80  percent  of  the  Nation's  beef. 

The  little  farmer  has  never  beneflted 
from  the  farm  subsidy  program  and  he 
would  not  benefit  under  this  new  bill. 
The  bulk  of  subsidies  go  to  that  fifth  of 
farmers  with  the  highest  average  In- 
come. At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are 
1.5  million  farmers  with  annual  sales  of 
less  than  $5,000.  They  account  for  only 
5  percent  of  farm  sales  and  a  corre- 
spondingly small  fraction  of  farm  sub- 
sidy benefits. 

This  bill  will  mean  a  drain  on  the 
pocketbook  of  every  American  con- 
sumer. It  continues  the  farm  subsidy 
program  for  another  5  years.  These  pro- 
grams have  cost  consumers  about  $4.6 
billion  In  direct  payments  and  loans  each 
year  and  another  $4.5  billion  In  prices 
artificially  infiated  by  subsidies  and 
acreage  restraints. 

The  total  cost  to  consumers  and  tax- 
payers, then,  is  In  the  $9  to  $10  billion 
range. 

Yet  there  are  only  2.8  million  farms 
in  the  United  States  and  only  9.5  million 
members  of  the  farm  population.  In 
1972,  for  example,  some  18,500  farmers 
received  subsidy  payments  In  excess  of 
$20,000.  In  total  they  received  $656  mil- 
lion. This  averages  out  to  a  payment  of 
$35,400  for  every  farmer  who  received  in 
excess  of  $20,000.  The  most  liberal  pay- 
ment in  the  welfare  program  for  the 


poor  is  only  about  $4,000  for  a  family  of 
four. 

It  is  absurd  to  follow  a  policy  of  paying 
major  agricultural  corporations  billions 
of  dollars  not  to  grow  food.  American 
taxpayers  and  consumers  are  paying 
these  giant  industries  to  keep  food  prices 
up. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
withholding  crop  acreage  from  produc- 
tion. Recently  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  reported 
that  an  acute  shortage  of  food  existed  in 
the  world,  due  mainly  to  severe  droughts 
which  cut  into  harvests.  Meanwhile  the 
American  agriculture  program  in  1972 
was  responsible  for  the  withholding  of 
20  million  acres  of  cropland  from  pro- 
duction. And  this  year  an  additional  5  7 
million  acres  of  land  in  the  Midwest  have 
been  lost  to  production  because  of  floods 
Meat  shortages  are  being  experienced 
in  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Australia.  Yet  last  year  16  percent 
fewer  calves  were  slaughtered  In  the 
Umted  States  than  the  year  before  as 
breeders  are  withholding  young  beef 
from  production.  The  short-term  result 
Is  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  beef  and 
higher  prices. 

The  Green  Revolution  which  was  ex- 
pected to  drama ticaUy  increase  harvests 
m  Asia  has  not  ended  hunger.  The  de- 
velopment of  miracle  wheat  by  Nobel 
prize  winner  Norman  Borlaug  in  the 
mid-1960's  caused  great  enthusiasm 
then.  But  it  is  now  clear  that  the  en- 
thusiasm has  to  be  tempered  with  skep- 
ticism. The  small  gains  in  food  produc- 
tivity in  underdeveloped  countries  have 
been  largely  wiped  out  by  population 
growth.  Most  farmers  throughout  the 
world  do  not  have  the  know-how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  high-yield  rice  and 
wheat  crops.  They  lack  technical  ex- 
pertise, and  do  not  have  the  money  to 
purchase  the  fertilizer,  insecticide,  and 
water  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
land-intensive  crop  production.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  gap  is  growing  between 
the  rich  farmers  who  can  benefit  from 
high-technology  farming  and  the  poor 
farmers  who  cannot. 

While  the  Green  Revolution  has  the 
potential  in  the  long  run  for  success 
against  the  world  hunger  problem.  Amer- 
ican agriculture  must  still  bear  a  large 
burden  of  providing  for  millions  in  for- 
eign lands  who  cannot  feed  themselves. 
Population  growth  trends  indicate  that 
world  food  production  must  double  by 
the  year  2000  just  to  maintain  current 
inadequate  world  diet  levels.  Increasing 
production  by  2 '/a  times  would  be  needed 
to  make  a  general  Improvement  in  die- 
tary levels. 

We  should,  therefore,  be  encouraging 
increased  production  on  as  much  crop- 
land as  possible  rather  than  withhold- 
ing land  from  production. 

Yet  the  farm  bill  now  before  us  would 
encourage  scarcity  by  providing  high 
crop  payments  to  those  farms  that 
agreed  to  participate  in  an  acreage  lim- 
itation program. 

Under  the  new  bill,  the  Secretarv  of 
Agriculture  would  determine  annually 
the  amount  of  acreage  needed  to  produce 
enough  of  the  three  major  commodi- 
ties— wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton— to 
satisfy  domestic  consumption  and  export 
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demands.  Because  in  most  years  this 
amount  will  be  less  than  the  acreage 
available,  farmers  who  want  to  par  tic - 
ip«ite  in  the  subsidy  program  have  to 
limit  their  crops.  Those  who  agree  to  par- 
ticipate in  withholding  acreage  will  be 
guaranteed  certain  target  prices  for  their 
crops.  If  the  average  market  price  during 
the  first  5  months  of  the  marketing  sea- 
son is  below  the  target  price,  the  farmer 
receives  a  Federal  supplement  to  meet 
the  target  price. 

For  the  first  year  of  the  program,  the 
bill  sets  the  prices  at  70  percent  of  par- 
ity— S2.28  a  bushel  of  wheat,  $1.53  a 
bushel  of  com  and  43  cents  a  pound  of 
cotton. 

In  future  years — 1975  through  1978 — 
the  target  prices  would  be  adjusted  up- 
ward according  to  a  cost  of  production 
index.  This  index  reflects  Increases  in 
interest  rates,  taxes,  wage  rates,  and  all 
production  items  including  machinery 
and  motor  vehicles.  These  production 
costs  rose  by  14  percent  last  year  and 
can  be  expected  to  continue  their  climb, 
thereby  assuring  that  the  target  prices 
will  continue  to  rise.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment experts  have  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  production  escalation  could  ex- 
pose the  taxpayers  to  a  $7  billion  armual 
farm  subsidy  by  1976  or  1977. 

In  simple  language,  the  target  prices 
are  being  set  at  record  high  levels.  If 
the  target  price  for  wheat  had  been  in 
effect  on  April  15  of  this  year,  wheat 
prices  would  have  gone  from  $2.15  up  to 
the  $2.28  target — a  13-cent  rise.  Com 
prices  would  have  gone  up  from  $1.42  a 
bushel  to  the  target  price  of  $1.53,  and 
cotton  would  have  risen  from  39  cents  to 
43  cents.  The  cost  hikes  to  the  taxpayers 
would  have  been  even  more  dramatic  if 
the  target  price  system  had  been  in  ef- 
fect on  February  1973  or  last  year.  The 
following  chart  illustrates  these  figures: 


Wheat  Corn 

(bushel)     (bushel) 


Cotton 
(pound) 


Target  price J2.28  $1.53           $0.43 

Apr.  15.  1973  price 2.15  1.42           .3984 

February  1973  price 1.97           l.:5 

Apr.  15,  1972 1.36  1.13              .38 


If  the  target  price  program  had  been 
in  operation  in  1972.  the  subsidies  would 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  a  total  of  $2.6 
billion  to  $823  million.  Cotton  payments 
would  have  gone  up  from  $809  million, 
wheat  payments  would  have  increased 
from  $723  million  to  $787  million  and 
com  payments  would  have  dipped 
sUghtly  from  $1.2  billion  to  $1.1  bilUon. 

DAIBT    PBICES 

This  bill  will  not  only  Increase  the 
price  of  food  but  also  will  drive  up  the 
prices  that  housewives  pay  for  dairy 
products.  Today  consumers  spend  some 
$17  billion  annually — 13  percent  of  the 
total  consifflier  food  bill — for  dairy 
products. 

Under  the  present  law,  milk  products 
enjoy  the  backing  of  a  price  support  sys- 
tem which  keeps  prices  up.  Dairy  prices 
may  be  pegged  at  an3rwhere  from  75  to 
90  percent  of  parity.  The  present  level  as 
set  by  USDA  is  75  percent,  but  the  ac- 
tual market  price  is  currently  at  80  per- 
cent. The  new  farm  bill  requires  USDA 
to  set  parity  at  the  record-high  80  per- 


cent level.  This  means  that  the  price 
support  level  of  milk  would  increase  from 
the  price  support  level  of  $5.29  per  hun- 
dredweight in  the  1973-74  marketing 
year  to  $5.61.  In  simpler  terms.  American 
consumers  will  be  paying  4  cents  more 
for  every  gallon  of  milk. 

Other  dairy  provisions  in  the  bill  will 
have  an  equally  inflationary  effect  on 
milk  prices.  These  provisions  would  allow 
major  dairy  cooperatives — which  today 
have  an  almost  monopolistic  control  on 
80  percent  of  the  milk  supply — to  receive 
major  exemptions  from  the  antitrust 
laws.  For  example,  the  bill  permits  farm- 
ers in  deficit  milk  areas  to  pay  farmers 
in  surplus  areas  not  to  ship  milk  into 
the  deficit  areas.  In  effect,  this  is  "pur- 
chased" noncompetition.  Its  intent  seems 
to  be  a  boost  in  consumer  prices.  At  the 
present  time  the  Justice  Department  has 
pending  a  major  antitrust  suit  against 
some  of  the  largest  midwestem  coopera- 
tives. If  the  farm  bill  is  passed  these  co- 
operatives would  be  exempted  from  these 
antitrust  suits.  Their  power  over  the  milk 
supply  would  be  increased  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  consumers  and  independent 
milk  producers,  processors,  and  haulers. 
These  sections  of  the  bill  were  never  sub- 
jected to  public  debate.  In  an  area  as 
technical  as  this,  I  believe  we  should  have 
hearings  to  hear  from  the  independent 
dairies,  consimier  groups,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  support  Senator 
Hart's  proposal  to  strike  these  provisions 
from  the  bill  so  that  hearings  may  be 
held. 

BREAD    TAX 

I  also  support  the  amendment  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Weicker  and  Bayh 
to  accelerate  the  repeal  of  the  bread  tax. 
The  75-cents-per-bushel  tax  on  wheat 
which  is  milled  into  flour  would  be  elim- 
inated at  the  end  of  1973  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  The  amendment  I  support 
would  knock  out  the  tax  immediately 
upon  enactment. 

The  bread  tax  is  a  highly  regressive  levy 
because  it  applies  to  the  primary  in- 
gredient— wheat — in  a  basic  necessity. 
The  tax  creates  inflationary  pressures  on 
the  retail  price  of  bread  because  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  miller  is  reflected  In 
the  price  he  charges  to  the  baker.  In 
turn  the  retailer  and  consumer  have  to 
pay  a  higher  price. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  rejected  the  concept  of  bread  tax,  I 
believe  that  repeal  should  not  await  the 
end  of  the  year.  Price  of  all  food  items 
are  already  too  high.  By  knocking  out  the 
tax  now  we  can  reduce  some  of  the  in- 
flationary pressures  on  the  price  of  food. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  kind  of 
economic  waste  represented  by  the  new 
farm  bill.  Agribusiness  is  getting  richer 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  house- 
wife. Never  before  have  corporate  farm- 
ers had  it  so  good.  In  1972  the  industry 
realized  net  income  of  the  farming  indus- 
try was  $19.2  billidh — the  highest  Income 
ever.  While  consimiers  saw  their  food 
prices  go  up  by  12  percent  in  a  year, 
farmers'  net  income  was  going  up  by  $3.1 
billion  from  1971  to  1972. 

And  the  share  of  the  food  dollar  re- 
tained by  the  farm  Industry  is  growing. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1973  agribusiness 


received  68  percent  of  the  retail  price  of 
choice  beef,  57  percent  of  choice  lamb. 

65  percent  of  pork,  66  percent  of  butter, 

66  percent  of  eggs,  52  percent  of  milk, 
and  57  percent  of  poultry. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sta- 
tistics continue  to  show  that  farm  prices 
have  been  responsible  for  most  of  the 
food  price  increases.  Between  April  of 
1972  and  April  of  1973  the  cost  of  the 
average  annual  market  basket  of  food 
went  up  $184 — from  $1,296  to  $1,480,  of 
that  increase,  the  farmers  got  $152  and 
the  middlemen  $32. 

In  the  midst  of  inflation,  steeply  rising 
farm  prices  and  income,  and  strongly 
growing  domestic  and  world  food  de- 
mands, the  entire  U.S.  farm  program  des- 
perately needs  a  complete  overhaul,  end- 
ing costly  price  supports  and  subsidies, 
and  modifying  existing  acreage  allot- 
ments and  "set-asides."  The  overall  farm 
problem  is  no  longer  one  of  surplus  and 
deflation  but  scarcity  and  inflation. 
Residual  poverty  among  small  farmers 
will  not  be  ended  by  present  subsidies  and 
acreage  restrictions,  but  requires  a  dif- 
ferent approach  aimed  directly  at  in- 
creasing the  small  farmer's  income.  It  is 
time  to  return  to  a  free  market  economy 
in  agriculture. 

Unless  this  legislation  is  defeated  and 
a  freeze  is  placed  on  prices,  there  will  be 
no  relief  for  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  is  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  and  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
So  I  ask  xmanlmous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  in  order  as  an  amendment 
to  the  (Durtis  amendment. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding, as  was  explained  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  that  reg\ilations 
implementing  the  Rural  Development 
Act  will  be  published  this  week. 

These  regulations  generally  require 
collateral  for  business  loan  guarantees. 
It  is  our  contention  that  applicants  who 
have  collateral  will  generaUy  not  need 
loan  guarantees.  Consequently  this 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  not  to 
require  more  than  10  percent  collateral 
for  loans  imless  he  flnds  that  there  are 
special  circumstances  which  necessitate 
a  collateral  requirement  in  excess  of  10 
percent.  The  10-percent  featiu-e  is  one 
that  is  f oimd  in  other  parts  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  I  recall  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  the  Government  provides 
a  guarantee  of  90  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  So  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  trsrlng  to  write 
regulations  contrary  to  those  in  the  act, 
they  are  not  regxilations,  but  legislation. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  all  legislative  pow- 
er is  vested  in  Congress;  no  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  am  tired  of  the  Department 
trjrlng  to  write  laws.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  the  Senator's  amendment. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Unless  there  Is  fur- 
ther comment,  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
wish  to  call  up  amendment  No.  197. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
not  be  read  but  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  &U  down  through  line  3  on  page  16. 

On  page  27,  line  22,  strike  out  the  com- 
ma after  "(g) "'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
a  pei^od. 

On  page  27.  beginning  with  line  23,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  3  on  page  28. 

On  page  31,  line  18.  strike  out  the  semi- 
colon and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  31,  strike  out  line  19  through  24. 

On  page  46,  line  17,  strike  out  the  double 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  46,  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  818.  (a)  The  Secreteuy  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Secretary')  may  enter  into  multlyear  set- 
aside  contracts  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
beyond  the  1978  crop.  Such  contracts  may 
be  entered  Into  only  as  a  part  of  the  programs 
In  effect  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton 
for  the  years  1974  through  1978,  and  only 
producers  participating  in  one  or  more  of 
such  programs  shall  be  eligible  to  contract 
with  the  Secretary  under  this  section.  Any 
producer  entering  Into  a  multlyear  set-aside 
agreement  shall  be  required  to  devote  spec- 
ified acreage  on  the  arm  to  a  vegetative 
cover  that  Is  capable  of  maintaining  Itself 
throughout  the  contract  period  and  provid- 
ing soil  protection,  water  quality  enhance- 
ment, wUdllfe  production,  and  natural 
beauty. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  cost-shar- 
ing Incentives  to  farm  operators  for  such 
cover  establishment  on  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  set-aside  base  whenever  a  multlyear 
contract  Is  entered  Into  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a) . 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an 
advisory  board  In  each  State  to  advise  the 
State  committee  of  that  State  (established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  SoU  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act)  regarding  the 
types  of  conservation  measures  that  should 
be  approved  for  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b) .  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  at  least 
six  Individuals  to  the  advisory  board  of  each 
State  who  are  especially  qualified  by  reason 
of  education,  training,  and  experience  In  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  soil,  water,  wildlife,  fish, 
and  forest  management.  The  advisory  board 
appointed  for  any  State  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  calendar  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Board  to  be 
named  by  him  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  shall  seek  the  advlce"~and 
assistance  of  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
several  States  In  developing  the  wildlife 
phases  of  the  program  provided  for  under 
this  subsection,  especially  in  develc^lng 
guidelines  for  (A)  providing  technical  assist- 
ance for  wildlife  habitat  Improvement  prac- 
tices. (B)  evsauatlng  effects  on  surrounding 
areas.  (C)  considering  esthetic  values.  (D) 
checking    compliance    by    cooperators.    and 


(E)  carrying  out  programs  of  wUdllfe  man- 
agement  on  the   acreage   set   aside. 

"(d)  The  eighteenth  sentence  of  section 
8(b)  of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'The  State  director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  and  the  State  di- 
rector of  WUdllfe  Resotirces  (or  comparable 
officer),  or  his  designee,  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  such  State  committee.' " 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  that  was  discussed  in 
committee,  as  members  of  the  commit- 
tee may  recall.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man asked  the  staff  of  the  committee  to 
work  with  me  and  with  staff  members 
to  draw  up  language  that  met  the  gen- 
eral view  of  the  committee  as  they  dis- 
cussed the  whole  subject  of  vegetative 
crop  on  acreage  set  aside  under  the 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  to  the 
proposed  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  would  provide  for  a 
protective  vegetative  cover  to  be  planted 
on  set-aside  acreages  under  multlyear 
contracts  to  prevent  severe  oil  losses,  wa- 
ter sedimentation,  and  l^^ss  of  wildlife. 

Under  this  amendment  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to 
initiate  multlyear  set-aside  contracts 
relating  to  acreage  set-aside  or  diverted 
to  conserving  uses  under  the  wheat  feed 
grain  and  cotton  programs.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  initiates  such  a  program 
he  would  be  required  to  cost-share  with 
producers  desiring  to  participate  as  it 
relates  to  the  cost  of  purciiasing  and 
planting  perennial  vegetative  cover. 

This  subject  was  a  matter  of  much 
discussion  in  our  public  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  However,  the  language  finally 
approved  by  the  committee  which  is  now 
contained  in  S.  1888  simply  does  not  meet 
the  basic  objectives  that  many  of  us  had 
in  mind  in  addressing  this  subject.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  for  myself  and  the  other  Sen- 
ators that  I  have  mentioned  does. 

The  cosponsors  are  Senators  East- 
land, Cttrtis,  McGovern,  Young,  Allen, 
Dole,  Hdddleston,  Bellmon,  Clark, 
Helms.  Abodrezk,  Mondale,  and  Nelson. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  which  expires 
at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  has  a 
provision  quite  similar  to  the  Senator's 
amendment.  When  we  were  considering 
amendments  to  the  Agricultursd  Act  of 
1970  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota brought  up  his  amendment  in 
committee.  It  was  the  consensus  of  the 
committee  that  an  amendment  of  this 
nature  be  included  in  the  farm  bill.  They 
placed  language  in  our  present  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  but  limited  it  to 
1  year.  The  Senator's  amendment  would 
extend  that  to  5  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  up  to  5  years. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 


who  has  been  a  leader  in  this  entire  ef- 
fort. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  associated  with  the  Senator 
in  this  amendment.  This  amendment 
Is  supported  by  the  North  Dakota  Game 
and  Fish  Department,  and  similar  de- 
partments in  all  surrounding  States,  as 
well  as  sdl  wildlife  interests,  environ- 
mental interests,  and  others.  It  would  do 
wonders  to  help  restore  the  once  big 
pheasant  population,  it  would  greatly 
increase  the  partridge  population,  the 
grouse  population,  and  the  duck  popu- 
lation not  only  in  our  State  but  over 
much  of  the  United  States.  Since  the 
land  is  so  intensely  cultivated  now  there 
is  not  much  room  for  birds  to  nest  any 
more.  This  would  be  a  tremendously  im- 
portant program  and  a  very  popular  one 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  amendment 
that  has  both  wide  urban  and  rural  sup- 
port. I  thank  our  many  cosponsors  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
cooperation  we  had  in  developing  this 
amendment,  almost  as  a  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    179 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  179  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

On  page  46.  line  17.  strike  out  the  double 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  46,  between  lines  17  and  18,  in- 
sert the  following : 

"Sec.  818.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
306(a)(2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1926(a)  (2) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'In  the  case 
of  specific  projects  for  works  for  the  collec- 
tion, treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste  In  rural 
areas,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and.  In  the 
case  of  specific  projects  for  works  tor  the  de- 
velopment,  storage,  treatment,  purification, 
or  distribution  of  water,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  grants  la 
amounts  specified  In  appropriation  Acts  ag- 
gregating not  to  exceed  •60.000,000  In  any  fis- 
cal year  to  such  associations  to  finance  such 
projects.' 

"(b)  Section  306(a)(6)  of  such  Act  (7 
tJ.8.C.  1926(a)(6))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  "(6)  In  the  case  of  waste  disposal  systems 
In  rural  areas,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
and.  In  the  case  of  water  systems,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
grants  In  amounts  specified  In  appropria- 
tion Acts  not  exceeding  $6,000,000  In  any  fis- 
cal year  to  public  bodies  or  such  other  agen- 
cies as  the  Secretary  may  determine  having 
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authority    to    prepare    comprehensive    plans 
for   the   development   of   such   systems.'." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  Senators 
McGee,  Mondale,  and  Humphrey  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  tills  amendment. 

Thie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  restore  the  grant  pro- 
gram of  the  rural  water  system  and 
sewer  systems. 

Earlier  today,  prior  to  addressing  our- 
selves to  this  bill,  we  extended  the  EDA 
program  until  a  new  program  could  come 
along  and  fill  the  urgent  need  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

Rural  communities  are  in  desperate 
need  for  a  revitalization  of  sewer  and 
water  systems.  This  amendment  is  a 
modest  amendment  compared  with  HJl. 
3298.  which  was  overwhelmingly  passed 
by  the  Senate  sometime  ago.  It  provides 
$55  million  in  authorization,  $50  million 
being  in  the  grant  program  and  $5  mil- 
lion for  planning. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  this 
would  carry  us  through  to  that  time  and 
wo  can  revitalize  our  rural  programs 
dealing  with  these  very  vital  programs  of 
water  supply  and  sewerage. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  also  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  alters 
two  sections  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  which  deal 
with  grants  for  rural  water  and  waste 
systems.  The  language  in  my  amend- 
ments makes  mandatoiT  the  use  of  an- 
nual appropriations  for  grants  for  water 
systems  operated  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  The  second  section  of  my 
amendment  makes  similar  provisions  for 

GRANTS  OBLIGATED  BY  THE  FARMER'S  HOME  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  WATER,  WASTE  AND  COMBINATION  WATER  WASTE 
SYSTEMS  (INCLUDING  BOTH  INITIAL  AND  SUBSEQUENT  GRANTS) 


the  granting  of  funds  for  comprehensive 
plans  for  these  systems. 

This  approach  differs  from  the  H.R. 
3298,  which  the  President  vetoed  on 
April  5,  1973,  in  that  the  mandatory  lan- 
guage is  used  only  with  respect  to  rural 
water  systems.  Implicit  in  my  amend- 
ment is  the  recognition  that  sewer  sys- 
tems can  and  perhaps  should  be  admin- 
istered under  the  imified  authority  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  I  be- 
lieve that  thLs  removes  one  of  the  major 
objections  of  the  administration  to  the 
previous  legislation.  Unlike,  sewage  sys- 
tems, however,  there  are  no  real  alterna- 
tive means  of  providing  grants  for  water 
systems  in  rural  areas,  and  this  amend- 
ment preserves  the  grant  program  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  this 
purpose. 

A  second  major  change  in  my  amend- 
ment from  previous  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  the  reduction  of  authorization 
levels  for  the  programs  operated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. A  maximum  authorization 
of  $50,000,000  is  set  on  the  section  deal- 
ing with  grants  for  the  development  of 
water  and  sewage  systems.  A  maximum 
yearly  authority  of  $5,000,000  is  placed 
on  the  sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
planning.  The  reduction  in  authoriza- 
tions need  not  have  the  adverse  impact 
which  some  of  my  colleagues  might  fear. 
In  fact,  the  levels  I  have  selected  closely 
parallel  the  actual  expenditures  for  ail 
water  and  sewer  grant  programs  oper- 
ated by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion over  the  past  few  fiscal  years.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  table  which 
lists  the  actual  obligations  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  during  the  past 
few  fiscal  years  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1969 


1970 


Fiscal  year— 

1971 


1972 


19731 


Water 

Waste 

Combination 


110,572,695 

11,657,440 

2,  752,  420 


$22, 090, 070 
15,822.667 
6,949,510 


$20,310,910  $19,052,100  $11,201,700 
16,634,500  15.531,600  3,848  600 
7.141.850    5,279.200     2,371,900 


Total 24.982.555   44,862,247   44,087,260 


39,862.900    17,422,200 


1  Obligated  funds  as  ot  Jan.  1,  1973. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  at  no  time  since  fiscal  year  1969 
has  the  total  amoimt  obligated  for  grants 
for  water,  waste,  and  combination  water 
waste  sy.stems  exceeded  $50,000,000.  The 
amount  becomes  even  more  realistic 
when  we  remember  that  the  amendment 
contemplates  coverage  for  water  system 
alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  strongly 
on  record  as  supporting  the  continuation 
of  grants  for  water  systems.  In  my  state- 
ment of  June  4.  I  indicated  that  while 
loans  are  helpful,  grants  remain  essen- 
tial. The  high  cost  of  developing  a  rural 
water  system  means  that  user  fees  will 
often  be  insufiBcient  to  meet  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  developing  an  ade- 
quate water  system  in  a  rural  area.  The 
administration  recognizes  the  need  for 
grants  for  sewer  systems  when  it  relies  on 
the   Water   Pollution   Control   Amend- 


ments for  this  purpose.  I  see  no  reason 
why  water  systems  should  be  singled  out 
for  exclusion  from  Federal  grant  assist- 
ance. 

There  really  is  no  alternative  means  of 
financing  for  these  systems.  We  cannot 
expect  local  commimities  to  absorb  the 
high  costs  of  developing  and  constructing 
the  water  systems.  Neither  should  we  ex- 
pect revenue  sharing  to  be  used  as  an  al- 
ternate source  of  assistance .  Congress  ex- 
pected that  revenue  sharing  would  be  ad- 
ditional money  for  local  communities  and 
not  that  it  be  utilized  to  replace  existing 
programs  which  the  administration  uni- 
laterally chose  to  extinguish. 

Because  the  justification  for  rural  wa- 
ter systems  has  long  been  recognized  by 
the  Senate,  and  because  this  amendment 
goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  ad- 
ministration's objections  to  the  previous 


bill  on  the  subject,  I  hope  that  It  will  be 
accepted  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  meet  pressing  needs  in  rural 
areas,  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing 
the  fiscal  contraints  under  which  our 
Government  is  operating. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  TALMADGE,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  examined  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
tliink  it  is  a  worthy  amendment. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  the  Rixral 
Development  Act  authorized  $300  mil- 
lion for  water  and  sewerage  systems  in 
rural  areas.  The  President  impounded 
that  money.  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  reinstate  the  funds;  the  Senate  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  reinstate  the  funds; 
the  House  committee  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  reinstate  the  fimds,  and  so  did 
the  House.  But  unfortunately  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  act  and  the  House  sus- 
tained the  President's  veto. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  think  it  is  most  worthy  and  it  is  a 
modest  one. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

AMENDMENT    NO.    173 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  173. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  173 

On  page  46.  line  19,  strike  out  "title  Is"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "titles  are". 

On  page  51,  line  15,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  51,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following: 

"TITLE  XI — CONSUMER  AND  MARKETING 

RESERVES 
"Sec.  1101.  (a)  Effective  only  with  respect 
to  the  1974  through  1978  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
soybeans,  the  third  sentence  of  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  proviso 
(relating  to  the  minimum  price  at  which 
certain  grains  in  the  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  be  sold)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'And 
provided  fuTther.  That  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  of  Its  stocks  of 
wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  or 
rye,  respectively,  at  less  than  the  so-called 
established  price  applicable  by  law  to  the 
crop  of  any  such  commodity,  or  any  of 
its  stocks  of  soybeans  at  less  than  150 
per  centiun  of  the  current  national  average 
loan  rate  for  such  commodity,  adjusted  (in 
the  ca.se  of  all  such  commodities)  for  such 
current  market  differentials  reflecting  grade, 
quality,  location,  and  other  value  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  sale  of  such 
commodity  will  ( 1 )  cause  the  estimated  car- 
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ryover  cl  such  conuijodlty  at  the  end  of  the 
current  crop  year  for  buch  commodity  to  fall 
below  six  hitudred  milUon  bushels  la  the  case 
of  vvlieat,  forty  million  tons  In  the  case  of 
corn,  train  sorghiun.  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 
or  or.e  hundred  a.nd  fifty  million  bushels  "in 
the  ca.^e  of  ?oy'oean,  or  i2)  reduce  the  Cor- 
poratlo-i's  stocks  of  such  commodity  bel.iw 
tAO  hundred  million  bushels  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  fifteen  millicn  tons  In  the  case  of 
corn,  gr.Hin  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  aiid  rye. 
or  fiity  mUUou  bushels  In  the  case  of  soy- 
beans, and  i.i  no  event  may  tie  Corporation 
sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  any  such  commodity 
at  I'.'t^s  t'lan  115  per  centum  of  the  cMrrent 
national  average  loan  rate  for  the  commodity. 
ad1i;.sted  for  such  ciirrent  market  dl:Teren- 
tlals  reflecting  grade,  quality,  location,  and 
other  vaJue  iactors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines approprl.Me  plus  reasonable  carrying 
ci.arges.' 

■  lb)  Beetle:.  407  of  siich  Act  is  further 
ainc':ideci  fcy  addinj:  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followirp  'Ir.  any  year  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  that  the  carryover  stocks  of 
wheat  win  be  less  than  six  hundred  million 
bushels,  ihe  carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains 
will  be  less  than  forty  million  tons,  or  the 
carryover  stocks  of  soybeans  will  be  less  than 
r.:ie  hu.-dred  and  fifty  miUlon  bushels,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed,  at  any 
time  that  the  market  price  falls  to  12-5  per 
centum  of  the  announced  nonrecourse  loan 
level  for  the  commodity  concerned,  to  pur- 
chase a  quantity  of  such  commodity  to  six 
hundred  million  bushels  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
forty  m.lllon  tons  in  the  case  of  feed  grains. 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  mUlion  bushels  in 
the  ca.se  cf  soybeans  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  la-w.  the  price  support  loan 
on  any  quantity  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  or 
soybea-js  stored  under  .seal  on  the  farm  or 
In  private  commercial  facilities  shall  be  ex- 
tended, at  the  option  of  the  producer,  for  a 
period  of  two  years  with  the  condition  that 
any  such  loan  may  be  called  in  at  any  time 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  two-year  period  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines tjiat  fne  projected  carryover  stocks 
of  the  commxilty  concerned  for  the  curreni 
vear  will  drop  below  six  hundred  million 
bushels  in  the  case  of  wheat,  forty  million 
tons  m  the  case  of  feed  grains,  or  one  hun- 
dred auci  fifty  million  bushels  in  the  case 
of  soybea;.s.  As  used  in  the  two  preceding 
sentences,  the  term  "feed  grains"  meaiis  corn, 
srain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  a  new  title  in  the 
pending  le^i.',lation.  title  XI,  known  as 
Con.sume:-  and  Maiketin<4  Reserves.  I 
shall  addres.s  my.self  to  the  amendment. 
I  con  ider  it  the  most  important  amend- 
ment that  1  have  to  offer  to  this  verv 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Preiident.  opening  trade  relations 
With  countries  havint;  centrally  directed 
pconomie^^  sucli  as  the  Soviet  Onion  and 
Eastern  European  countries  has  in- 
creased unceriainti's  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunities for  agricultural  producers,  pri- 
vate mars.ning  agencies,  and  dome.stlr 
con^unic:>. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  tlie  recent 
sales  of  cur  ap.ricultural  commodities  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  has 
been  oi  treat  help  to  our  export  trade, 
to  our  baiaiice  of  payments,  and.  indeed. 
ol  considerable  a.ssistance'  to  the  Amer- 
ican agncultural  producer.  But  I  think 
we  also  shevild  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
today  the  market  conditions  in  agricul- 
ture are  very  uncertain  and  actually  at 
the  moment  a  areat  deal  of  speculation 
i^  takm^  place  in  a  niunber  of  com- 
moditi?i  Occause  of  tiie  pos.sibility  of  cur- 
rent shortaiies  continuin!^. 
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Mr.  President,  the  title  of  the  amend- 
ment explains  its  purpose.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  reserves  of  feed  grains,  wheat 
and  soybeans  so  as  to  make  available 
supplies  when  needed  at  a  fair  price  to 
the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer,  and 
also  to  make  available,  if  needed,  com- 
modities— wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans — 
for  export,  and  at  the  same  time  to  as- 
sure the  American  economy  that  we  shall 
not  face  empty  bins  and  a  scarcity  of 
supply,  which  in  turn  would  drive  mar- 
ket prices  up  to  unbelievable  heights. 

I  am  one  who  believes  the  American 
fanner  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price,  and 
that  is  what  the  target  price  system  in 
the  pending  legislation  provides. 

I  also  believe  that  our  greatest  op- 
portunity in  the  years  ahead  in  the  field 
of  foreign  trade  is  in  the  production  and 
sale  of  our  agricultural  commodities. 

I  also  note  that  the  American  farmer 
is  not  only  a  producer,  but  the  greatest 
user — of  feed  grains.  I  know  that  today, 
for  example,  feed  grain  prices  for  our 
livestock  economy  are  at  very  high  levels. 
and  I  also  know  that  if  we  continue  cur- 
rent scarcity  of  these  grains  we  will  dis- 
rupt both  the  entire  agricultural  and  na- 
tional economy  to  the  point  where  it  will 
tnke  years  to  repair  tliem  both 

To  put  it  bluntly,  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  shortage  of  feed  grains  and  soy- 
beans when  we  are  a  large  producer  of 
beef,  pork,  and  poultry  Thi.s  kind  of 
economy,  which  specializes  in  beef  prod- 
ucts, d.iii-y  products,  hogs,  and  poultry, 
necessitates  an  assured  and  adequate 
supply  of  feed  grains  and  soybeans  at  all 
times. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  wheat, 
feed  grain,  and  soybean  producer  wants 
a  fair  price  for  their  product,  and  should 
have  it,  but  we  must  also  keep  in  mind 
that  the  daii-y  farmer,  the  heei  producer, 
and  the  poultry  farmer  al.so  need  these 
commodities  at  a  fair  price — not  at  an 
exorbitant  price. 

Let  me  say  to  my  fellow  Americans 
that  unless  we  have  these  reserves,  so 
that  we  can  be  positive  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  facing  a  critical  shortage, 
the  prices  of  feed  and  food.';tuffs  in  the 
marketplace  will  go  through  the  roof.  We 
are  in  danger  of  that  this  year. 

For  example,  what  we  call  the  feed- 
stuff index — that  i.s.  all  types  of  feed— for 
cattle,  poultiy.  hogs,  in  June  1972.  was 
115.  In  Jime  1973  it  was  336  Prices  have 
almost  tripled  in  the  past  year. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  if  this  sub.stantia! 
rise  continues  the  beef  producer  and 
other  livestock  producers  who  now  are 
under  indirect  price  controls  on  their 
product^s,  are  going  to  go  out  of  business. 


and  the  shortage  of  these  products  will 
continue.  The  supplies  will  not  be  there 
and  we  will  have  to  do  one  of  two  things : 
We  will  have  to  either  go  without  these 
foods,  or  we  will  have  to  let  the  prices  for 
them  rise  dramatically. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  has  as  its 
purpose  the  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest. This  amendment  has  as  its  pur- 
po.se  the  protection  of  the  agricultural 
economy,  which  relies  so  much  upon  feed 
grains  and  soybean  meal.  It  has  as  its, 
purpose  the  protection  of  American  ex- 
port markets  so  that  we  can  be  sure 
that  we  continue  to  be  a  reliable  source 
01  supply  for  tho.se  commodities.  It  has 
as  its  piu-pose  the  protection  ol  the  con- 
sumer, so  the  consumer  will  not  be  the 
victim  of  food  sliortages  which  result 
from  shortages  of  these  food  and  feed 
grain  products. 

Now,  what  will  it  do  to  the  farmer? 
The  mechanism  in  this  bill  assures  the 
fanner  that  he  will  not  become  ihe  victim 
of  Government  duminng  of  these  re- 
.serves.  The  mechanism  in  this  amend- 
ment that  would  trigger  the  release  of 
any  of  these  reserve  commodities  into 
the  marketplace  goes  to  v.ork  only  when 
there  are  shortages  or  only  when  prices 
are  over  the  target  price. 

In  other  words,  the  target  price  in  this 
bill  is  protected  by  this  amendment,  but 
this  amendment  does  provide  that,  in 
case  there  are  .scarcities  due  to  bad 
crops — and  no  one  can  predict  what  those 
particular  amounts  will  be — we  will  have 
commodities  to  put  into  the  market  to 
£^ssure  adequate  supply  and  to  dampen 
down  any  speculation  that  may  result  in 
exorbitant  prices  both  to  the  u.ser  of 
wheal,  feed  grains  and  soybeans. 

The  increased  wheat  and  feed-grain 
import  requirements  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
People's  Repubhc  of  China.  India.  Bang- 
ladesh, and  Eastern  Europe  in  1972-73. 
came  at  a  time  when  U.S.  carrv-in  stocks 
of  grains  were  above  usual  levels  and  1972 
harvests  al.?o  were  above  normal. 

Even  though  both  food  and  feed-srain 
suoplies  in  the  United  States  for  the 
1972-73  marketing  year  weie  near  record 
levels,  the  unusual  export  demands  in 
recent  months  have  drawn  stocks  of  both 
wheat  and  feed-grains  below  desirable 
levels  and  caused  sharp  increases  in  mar- 
ket prices. 

I  have  a  table  here  which  shows  the 
supplies  that  are  available  in  our  carry- 
over stocks,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
!?oint  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  nb.iection.  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 


lOTAL  CARRYOVER  STOCKS  AT  tNO  OF  YEAR' 


Ciop  year  beginning  m 

Wheat 
^million 
tijshels) 

CCC 

owned 

Feedgiaini 

(millio'^ 

tons) 

CCC  owned 

Sotbeans 
(million 
bushols) 

67 
30 
36 
90 

166 

3?7 

230 

99 

72 

CCC  owned 

1%3    

1964    ..' -. 

1965 

1966             

1967.          ;; 

901 

817 
535 
425 

53? 

8.'9 
60S 
262 
VA 

lo; 

163 
391 
370 
367 

3 

69 

55 
4? 
V 
48 
50 
48 
33 
5t> 
37 

31 
11 
10 
11 
15 
1? 
£ 
8 

K 

0 

'1 

34 
Mi 
390 
19" 

11 

:> 

l%8 

19t9 

81? 
885 

197(1        ...       . 

1971 

197?  (estimate) 

733 
863 
433 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
1971  we  had  a  carryover  of  863  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  50  million  tons  of  feed 
grains,  and  72  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans. 

In  1972  we  had  433  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  37  million  tons  of  feed  grains, 
and  no  soybeans. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  take  a  look  at  the 
price  of  soybeans  and  see  why  this 
amendment  is  important.  Soybeans  are 
selling  for  $11.75  a  bushel — that  is.  if  one 
can  get  them — and  that  is  causing  prices 
to  rise  all  over  the  world. 

Surely  here  in  the  American  market, 
where  we  depend  on  high  protein  as  a 
very  important  part  of  feed  rations  that 
we  give  to  our  cattle  and  our  poultry, 
price  changes  of  the  magnitude  experi- 
enced in  recent  weeks  create  hardships 
for  many  livestock  producers  and  domes- 
tic food  processors,  and  cause  fluctua- 
tions in  consumer  supplies  of  livestock 
products  in  retail  markets. 

U.S.  agriculture  has  the  productive  ca- 
pacity to  meet  the  increased  export  de- 
mand arising  from  crop  failures  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  increas- 
ing domestic  demand  for  livestock  prod- 
ucts. Surely,  future  supply  adjustment 
and  price-support  programs  should  re- 
spond to  these  new  opportunities  with 
minimum  disruptions  to  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

In  view  of  the  Increased  export  op- 
portunities, and  imcertainties,  agricul- 
tural analysts  and  farm  leaders  agree 
that  ample  carryover  stocks  of  grains 
and  soybeans  are  needed. 

The  committee  bill,  while  I  think  it  an 
excellent  bill,  will  not  prevent  this  from 
happening  unless  it  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide a  strategic  reserve  of  grains  and  soy- 
beans which  will  be  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  reasonable  prices  and  after 
being  acquired  will  not  be  released  ex- 
cept at  the  target  prices  provided  in  this 
bUl. 

Many  believe  that  existing  Govern- 
ment nonrecourse  loan  levels  of  $1.05  for 
com,  $1.25  for  wheat,  and  $2.25  a  bushel 
for  soybeans  are  too  low.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  only  minimiun  floor  prices  now 
assured  to  producers  in  the  bill. 

The  strategic  amendment,  or  the 
amendment  which  I  call  the  consumer 
marketing  amendment,  strengthens  S. 
1888  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests 
of  producers,  consumers,  and  exporters. 

This  amendment  provides  that  if  a 
strategic  reserve  of  600  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  40  million  tons  of  feed  grains, 
and  150  million  bushels  of  soybeans  has 
been  depleted  as  it  has  been  this  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed 
to  purchase  sufficient  quantities  of  these 
commodities  to  replenish  the  strategic 
reserve  at  prices  equal  to  125  percent  of 
tiie  loan  value.  This  provision  would  help 
cushion  the  shock  of  price  declines  if  a 
large  crop  is  harvested  this  year.  And,  it 
would  help  in  a  future  period  when  stocks 
had  been  depleted. 

This  amendment  also  prohibits  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  sell- 
ing Its  stocks  below  the  target  prices 
when  total  stocks  reach  minimiun  desir- 
able levels.  If  carryover  stocks  are  pro- 
jected to  fall  below  600  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  40  million  tons  of  feed  grains, 


or  150  million  bushels  soybeans,  or  If 
such  sales  would  reduce  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  inventories  below 
200  million  bushels  of  wheat,  15  million 
tons  of  feed  grains,  or  50  million  bushels 
of  soybeans,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration may  not  sell  any  of  its  Inven- 
tories at  less  than  the  target  prices  set  in 
S.  1888  for  the  grains,  or  150  (>ercent  of 
the  loan  value  for  soybeans. 

That  Is  the  triggering  mechanism.  It 
Is  not  complicated.  It  has  the  following 
features.  These  reserves  will  not  be 
placed  on  the  market  unless  there  is  a 
scarcity.  And  even  then  it  is  optional  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  reserves  should  be 
sold  at  all. 

It  does  provide  that  when  they  are 
sold  they  cannot  be  sold  below  the  target 
prices  when  total  reserve  levels  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  fall  to 
or  below  the  levels  specified  in  my 
amendment. 

So,  from  the  producers  point  of  view 
this  is  good  legislation.  From  the  con- 
sumer's point  of  view,  it  is  the  only  pro- 
tection the  consumer  has.  And  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  farmer  who  is  not 
a  feed  grain  producer  but  relies  upon  the 
purchase  of  feed  grains  to  feed  his  live- 
stock. It  is  a  protection  for  him,  too. 

Ultimately  it  is  a  protection  for  every- 
one and  it  is  a  vital  part  of  our  national 
security. 

Consumers'  interests  are  protected 
since  these  minimum  stocks  are  not 
available  except  at  higher  prices  than 
when  stocks  are  ample.  These  minimum 
stocks  cannot  be  dissipated  by  excessive 
export  sales  as  they  wrt-e  this  year  be- 
fore market  prices  reach  these  higher 
levels. 

It  assures  that  moderate  minimum 
stocks  at  the  target  prices  will  be  avail- 
able for  unforeseen  emergencies  in  ad- 
dition to  those  carried  by  the  commer- 
cial grain  trade. 

The  higher  minimum  resale  provisions 
in  this  amendment  will  result  in  larger 
stocks  being  carried  by  private  traders 
since  they  know  that  not  all  of  the  CCC 
stocks  can  be  released  when  prices  reach 
115  percent  of  the  loan  value  as  at 
present. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that 
producers  have  the  option  of  reseallng 
their  grains  or  soybeans  placed  under 
loan,  for  2  additional  crop  years  unless 
stocks  drop  below  the  minimimi  desir- 
able levels.  This  assures  that  most  of  the 
carryover  stocks  will  remain  under  pri- 
vate control. 

It  is  an  improvement  over  the  present 
situation  where  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  call  all  outstanding  loans 
at  the  close  of  each  crop  year  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  the  carryover  stocks. 

I  conclude  my  part  of  this  debate  by 
noting  that  the  farm  groups  of  this  Na- 
tion— that  is,  the  National  Farm  Coali- 
tion, made  up  of  the  National  Farmers 
Organization,  the  Farmers'  Union,  the 
Grain  Cooperatives,  and  many  other 
farm  commodity  organizations — support 
this  kind  of  an  amendment. 

I  also  note  that  the  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  vote  upon  a  huge  defense  bill 
very  shortly,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
foolish  than  for  the  United  States  to  be 


spending  Its  money  on  new  weapons  sys- 
tems and  then  find  out  that  It  does  not 
have  enough  food  and  fiber  to  sustain 
its  own  economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  vital  pari  of 
our  national  security.  We  have  a  mineral 
stockpile,  and  that  mineral  stockpile  has 
not  been  used  to  depress  the  market.  The 
Govermnent  has  spent  billions  of  dollars 
to  stockpile  tin,  lead,  aluminum,  maigne- 
slum,  and  chrome.  We  have  tons  of  it. 
And  I  consider  It  a  vital  part  of  our 
national  security. 

We  found,  for  example,  that,  when  we 
were  short  of  copper  a  few  years  ago 
and  there  was  not  any  copper  available 
except  at  exorbitant  prices,  the  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  release  the  copper  to 
provide  for  domestic  needs  and  level  off 
the  price. 

My  amendment  is  broadly  cospon- 
sored,  by  the  way.  We  had  a  number  of 
Senators  today  who  asked  to  cosponsor 
the  amendment.  These  include  Senators 
Abourezk,  McGovern.  Clark,  Nelson, 
Hughes,  and  others  who  have  asked  to 
be  cosponsors  of  this  amendment.  All  of 
these  Senators  who  come  from  agricul- 
tural areas  of  the  country  know  that  this 
amendment  provides  for  their  farming 
people  and  for  their  urban  constituents. 
It  means  a  degree  of  respKjnslble  security. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  American  public 
that,  when  we  pass  agricultural  legisla- 
tion such  as  we  are  now  contemplating, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  the  consumer 
to  see  that  that  consiuner  has  some  pro- 
tection. Today  the  protection  comes  In 
two  ways — an  incentive  to  the  farm  pro- 
ducer to  produce  an  abundance,  and,  in 
case  there  is  a  crop  failure  or  unusual 
demands  on  our  supply,  to  have  reserves 
on  hand  to  protect  our  domestic  needs 
and  our  international  customers  and, 
above  all,  the  farmers  themselves. 

This  amendment  is  a  protection  for  the 
farm  feeders  of  animals,  beef  cattle, 
hogs,  poultry,  chickens,  turkeys,  and  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  now  enough  Senators  on  the 
floor.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultxire  and 
Forestry  has  spent  many  hours,  and  its 
members  have  given  their  best  efforts 
in  writing  the  bill,  S.  1888.  which  extends 
and  smiends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
We  have  a  bill  which  will  assure  Ameri- 
cans of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  costs — while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  American  agricul- 
ture to  expand  and  prosper. 

We  are  proud  of  this  bill.  We  are  proud 
and  pleased  that  the  other  House  is  using 
S.  1888  as  their  basic  reference  In  con- 
sidering farm  program  legislation. 

In  our  committee  deliberations,  we 
considered  many  approaches  to  the  com- 
plex problem  of  protecting  both  consum- 
ers and  farmers  while  allowing  for  the 
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growth  opportunity  which  now  appears 
to  be  present  for  American  agriculture. 
Thorough  consideration  was  given  to  all 
views  of  all  committee  members.  In  the 
committee  markup,  we  examined  the  pro- 
posal offered  by  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota.  The  committee  found  it  in- 
applicable and  inappropriate  for  today's 
agriculture. 

The  Senate  Is  now  asked  to  reject  the 
best  considerations  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  to  adopt  an  amendment 
which  would,  without  question.  Impair 
the  proper  functioning  of  S.  1888.  Tack- 
ing on  this  amendment  to  the  bill  would 
be  as  grotesque  as  hitching  a  horse  to  a 
modem  automobile  and  requiring  them 
to  travel  together. 

This  amendment  would  return  us  to 
the  old  days  of  huge  Goverrunent  stocks 
of  grains  which  would  mean  higher 
prices  to  consumers,  farmer  dependence 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  increased 
tax  bills  for  all. 

It  would  make  the  American  Govern- 
ment the  biggest  "middleman"  of  all — 
buj'ing  very  expensive  artificially  priced 
grain— piling  up  great  quantities  of  this 
expensive  grain  In  a  perpetual,  unneeded. 
Government  reserve  which  would  per- 
petually and  unnecessarily  interfere 
with  the  marketplace. 

This  amendment  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment billions  of  dollars  spent  for  no 
good  purpose,  and  it  would  accelerate 
the  present  inflation  mightily. 

Let  us  look  at  the  proposed  amend- 
ment: 

Basically,  it  would  re-create  and  per- 
petually maintain  an  inventory  of  CCC- 
owned  grains — a  minimum  of  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  15  million  tons — tons, 
not  bushels — of  feed  grains,  and  50  mil- 
lion bushels  of  soybeans. 

It  would  reestablish  this  minimum 
Government-owned  Inventory  just  at  a 
time  when  CCC  stocks  have  finally  been 
reduced  to  acceptable  levels,  and  the 
market  is  bidding  good  prices  for  farm- 
ers' stocks. 

We  know  that,  historically,  any  time 
the  Government  owns  big  reserves  of 
grains,  these  holdings  are  a  market  de- 
pressant. No  matter  what  attempts  are 
made  to  insulate  Government  reserves 
from  the  markets,  just  the  fact  that  a 
stockpile  exists  Is  enough  to  prevent  the 
free  play  of  the  market.  As  long  as  large 
Government  stocks  are  visible,  both 
domestic  and  foreign  buyers  will  be.  and 
are.  reluctant  to  buy  ahead.  Why  should 
they  hold  grain  when  Uncle  Sam  will  do 
it  for  them— and  bear  the  inventory 
costs? 

But  the  amendment  would  do  more 
than  recreate  a  CCC  minimum  inventory 
of  grains  in  the  quantities  I  just  spoke 
of.  It  has  another  still  more  expensive 
proviso. 

The  amendment  would  in  effect  estab- 
lish a  minimum  annual  carryover  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  As  I 
understand  it— and  the  amendment  is 
not  completely  lucid  on  this  and  several 
other  points — this  carryover  In  theory 
could  Include  privately  held  grain  as  well 
as  CCC-owned  grain.  This  carryover  is 
set  by  the  amendment  at  a  minimum  of 
600  million  bushels  of  wheat.  40  million 
tons  of  feed  grains— that  equals  at  least 


1  billion.  600  million  bushels  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains — and  150  mllhon 
bushels  of  soybeans. 

Now,  as  I  said,  the  theory  apparently 
is  that  this  minimum  total  carryover 
could  be  a  combination  of  Government 
and  private  grain  stocks.  But  as  a  practi- 
cal matter — and  I  am  more  at  home  with 
dirt-farm  practicalities  than  with  high- 
flying theories — almost  all  of  this  re- 
quired reserves  would  be  Government 
owned.  Because,  as  I  said  before,  when 
the  Government  gets  into  the  grain - 
holding  business,  everyone  else  gets  out. 

As  a  practical  fact,  this  is  the  way  the 
pending  amendment  would  work:  For  a 
year  or  two  CCC  would  drive  grain  prices 
up — because  any  time  the  price  got  down 
to  125  percent  of  loan  level.  CCC  would 
have  to  buy  grain  to  build  up  to  those 
minimum  reserves  the  amendment  calls 
for. 

Since  CCC  bins  are  now  almost  empty, 
and  many  have  been  sold,  CCC  would 
have  to  buy  a  lot  of  grain— at  a  cost  of 
$3>,2  billion.  For  every  100  million  bushels 
of  corn  CCC  bought  the  cost  would  be 
$131  million— and  the  probabihty  is  that 
CCC  would  be  required  to  buy  more  than 
a  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains. 

For  every  100  million  bushels  of  wheat 
CCC  bought.  It  would  pay  $156  million— 
and,  remember,  the  prospect  is  that  CCC 
would  be  required  to  buy  nearly  600  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat. 

Every  100  million  bushels  of  soybeans 
bought  by  CCC  would  cost  taxpayers  $281 
million. 

What  it  adds  up  to  is  $2  bUlion  for  feed 
grains.  $1  billion  for  wheat,  nearly  half 
a  billion  dollars  for  soybeans — aU  at 
the  expense  of  taxpayers,  who  as  a  prac- 
tical fact  would  be  paying  twice  over- 
paying more  taxes  which  would  be  used 
to  jack  up  the  prices  they  pay. 

Nor  is  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  grain 
the  only  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  When  a 
reserve  is  established,  you  have  to  store 
it  and  take  care  of  it.  The  cost  of  inter- 
est and  storage  per  100  million  bushels 
would  be  about  $18  million  annually.  For 
the  size  of  the  total  annual  carryover 
that  would  be  created  by  this  amend- 
ment, this  could  easily  mean  more  than 
$400  million  each  year. 

Think  about  It  for  a  minute — $3«/2  bil- 
lion to  buy  the  grain  initially,  and  $400 
mllUon  every  year  thereafter  just  to 
keep  It. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  problems 

Were  this  amendment  to  be  tacked  on 
to  S.  1888,  the  livestock  and  poultry  in- 
dustries would  soon  be  wondering  what 
hit  them.  With  CCC  out  buying  grain  if 
pnces  were  partlculariy  low  in  one  area, 
CCC  purchases  could  create  a  shortage  in 
the  local  market  which  would  necessitate 
shipments  from  other  areas.  Such  move- 
ments would  disrupt  and  stifle  the  live- 
stock and  poultry  industries. 

Or  a  CCC  offer  to  buy  could  easily 
brmg  more  than  the  required  amount 
of  grain  specified  In  the  amendment.  The 
problem  of  rationing  or  allocating  pur- 
chases could  arise. 

As  for  the  grain  farmer— the  man 
growing  wheat,  com,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
milo,  or  soybeans— he  stands  to  lose  more 
in  the  long  run  from  this  amendment 
than  anyone  else.  After  perhaps  one  bo- 


nanza year  when  the  Government  bought 
up  the  required  reserve,  he  would  once 
again  be  hving  with  the  bitter  reahty 
that  when  the  Government  holds  a  stock- 
pile, it  inevitably  holds  the  price  of  grain 
down. 

Under  the  pending  amendment,  once 
the  so-called  minimum  reserves  were 
established,  from  then  on  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  buj'ing  grain  at  125  per- 
cent of  loan  and  seUing  it  at  115  percent 
of  loan.  In  the  case  of  wheat  right  now 
that  would  mean  CCC  would  buy  at  $1.56 
a  bushel  and  sell  at  $1.43— and  you  can 
be  absolutely  sure  the  market  would  pay 
no  more  to  farmers  than  they  would  pay 
to  CCC.  In  effect,  you  would  have  a  $1  43 
bushel  Ud  on  wheat. 

In  the  case  of  com,  once  the  feed  grain 
reserves  were  buUt,  CCC  would  buy  $1  31 
a  bushel  and  sell  at  $1.21— which  would 
peg  the  market  price  for  com. 

The  point  is  that  estabUshing  a  reserve 
does  not  open  a  new  market  for  farmers. 
It  is  a  very  temporary  boom.  Once  the 
reserve  is  built,  the  boom  ends — and  the 
reserve  thereafter  depresses  prices. 

Now  let  me  give  a  few  words  of  prac- 
tical assurance  to  my  colleagues  who 
may  tend  to  be  more  expert  in  urban  af- 
fairs than  in  agriculture— but  who  want 
to  be  certain  Americans  always  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food. 

The  fact  is  that  never  in  our  history 
have  American  farmers  failed  to  produce 
not  simply  enough,  but  far  more  than 
enough  for  all  domestic  needs.  These 
crops  we  are  discussing  today — wheat 
corn,  soybeans,  milo,  bariey.  oats  and 
rye— are  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. A  local  crop  failure  in  no  way  en- 
dangers domestic  supply.  Even  the  com 
bhght  of  a  few  years  ago— widespread  as 
it  was — caused  no  serious  concem  about 
domestic  supply. 

We  simply  do  not  need  a  huge  and 
enormously  expensive  Government 
owned  reserve  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
domestic  plenty.  This  is  a  flat  statement 
of  fact. 

But  I  want  to  assure  my  urban  friends 
that  we  do  need  an  expanding,  thriving 
prosperous  agriculture  in  this  country' 
We  need  it  for  more  than  the  food  that 
goes  on  our  supper  tables. 

This  country  is  buying  goods  from  all 
around  the  world.  It  is  buying  oU  art- 
work, ashtrays,  automobiles,  trinkets 
toys,  television  sets,  shoes,  socks  cam- 
eras, calculators— vast  quantities  of  con- 
sumer goods  are  pouring  into  this  coun- 
try. To  buy,  we  have  to  sell— and  a  major 
Item  America  has  for  sale  is  agricultural 
commodities. 

In  agriculture  we  can  meet  and  beat 
the  competition,  if  given  the  opportunity 
■The  bill,  S.  1888,  is  designed  to  protect 
American  consumers  and  American 
farmers  and  yet  be  open  ended  enough 
to  provide  growth  opportunity  for  agri- 
culture. The  pending  amendment  would 
put  a  stopper  on  that  open  end 

L«t  me  remind  you  again  that  in  com- 
mittee considerations,  we  took  ample 
time  to  consider  the  amendment  and  the 
committee  rejected  it.  I  would  suggest 
that  Insofar  as  this  very  expensive 
amendment  to  S.  1888  Is  concemed  It 
would  be  a  service  to  the  Nation  If  the 
Senate  would  reject  it. 
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Mr,  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  our  distinguished  friend  from  Minne- 
.sota  As  pointed  out  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  considered  this 
matter  and  it  was  rejected.  A  proposal 
for  a  strategic  re.serve  was  rejected  as  a 
separate  bill  by  that  commttee  last  year. 

It  has  been  mv  observation  that  when- 
ever we  have  had  a  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  storage,  it  was  always 
sold  or  dumped  at  such  a  time  as  would 
result  in  lowering  the  farm  prices.  That 
has  happened  under  the  administrations 
of  ooth  political  parties.  I  feel  that  that 
will  happen  again. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  a  stra- 
tegic reserve,  but  it  .should  not  be  held 
by  the  Government.  The  best  reserve  is 
that  which  results  from  the  decisions  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  fanners,  operating 
in  their  own  individual  capacities,  de- 
ciding that  there  will  be  a  better  day  to 
sell  and,  therefore,  they  will  hold  b.ick 
from  the  market  certain  grains — and  it 
io  always  there  in  the  event  of  a  crop 
failure  or  a  partial  failure. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coa^^ent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Ml".  President,  one  of  the  most  distaste- 
ful parts  of  Senate  experience  is  having 
to  dispute  one's  own  chairman,  partic- 
ularly when  one  has  such  a  high  regard 
for  him.  But  let  me  jast  say  what  I  think 
this  amendment  does,  and  I  believe  I 
know  what  it  does. 

First,  it  does  not  put  all  the  grain  we 
are  talking  about  in  tiie  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Two- 
thiids  of  thi-s  reserve  would  be  on  the 
farm,  under  loan  to  farmers.  One-third 
of  it  would  be  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

What  else  does  this  amendment  do'' 
It  permits  the  Government,  in  an  orderly 
way — not  immediately,  but  in  an  orderly 
way — to  build  up  reserves  that  are  abso- 
lutely vital  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer in  the  kind  of  market  we  have, 
absolutely  vital  for  the  a.ssurance  of  our 
export  deliveries,  and  absolutely  vital  for 


the  farmer  who  feeds  his  cattle  and  his 
poultry. 

It  also  provides  an  orderly  accumula- 
tion of  reserves  so  that  consumer  prices 
will  not  go  through  the  roof,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  that  the  producers  will  have 
some  extra  protection — that  is.  the  cattle 
feeder  will  have  an  available  supply  of 
feed  grains  and  soybeans  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  and 
-soybean  producer  will  have  a  market  not 
only  in  the  private  market  but  also  in 
the  public  market  for  his  product. 

What  does  this  amendment  do''  Let 
me  state  the  economics  of  this  amend- 
ment The  reserve  is  bought  at  a  price  of 
125  percent  of  the  loan  rate.  That  is  low. 
The  loan  rates  in  this  bill  were  purposely 
low.  In  fact.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  wants  to  rai.se  those  loan  rates, 

Tiie  Government  buys  low — and  when 
can  the  Government  sell  these  reserves'' 
Only  at  the  target  price  when  reserve 
levels  fall  on  below  those  specified  in 
my  amendment.  So  the  Government  buys 
cheap  and  sells  high.  How  can  that  cost 
the  taxpayer?  After  all.  the  taxpayer 
is  only  the  consumer.  The  taxpayer  is 
the  fellow  who  is  paying  $11.25  for  soy- 
beans, if  he  can  get  them.  He  will  be  a 
great  deal  better  off  to  have  some  soy- 
beans in  reserve,  so  that  farmer  feeders  of 
livestock  can  get  them  at  reasonable 
prices. 

I  look  over  and  see  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Let  me 
say  that  unle.ss  this  amendment  is 
adopted  in  the  areas  that  are  feed  def- 
icit areas,  the  prices  that  the  users  of 
feed  will  pay  will  be  exorbitant,  if  cur- 
rent scarcity  continues. 

Again,  the  taxpayer  is  not  being  taken 
for  a  ride.  What  can  happen,  however, 
is  that  the  consumer  can  be  taken  for  a 
ride,  unless  you  have  reserves.  What  can 
happen  is  that  unle.ss  you  have  these  re- 
serves. And  on  the  other  side  if  you  have 
over-production,  the  producer  can  be  de- 
stroyed. This  is  but  an  extra  cushion  for 
the  consumer,  for  the  producer,  and  for 
our  availability  of  commodities  for  do- 
mestic use  and  for  export. 

When  the  total  supply  of  a  product 
drops  to  minimum  levels,  for  all  practical 
purposes  there  is  no  product.  Soybeans  is 
a  case  in  point.  If  my  amendment  had 
been  adopted,  last  year  we  would  have 
had  a  reserve  of  150  million  bu.shcls.  and 
tliat  would  have  had  some  protective  ef- 
fect in  the  current  marketplace. 

But  somebody  says  that  traditionally — 
and  I  have  been  in  this  argument  be- 
fore— when  you  have  these  reserves,  it 
means  that  farm  prices  will  be  de- 
pressed. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
not  interested  in  depre.ssing  farmers' 
prices.  I  hsve  not  been  accused  of  that 
in  my  life.  But  I  am  interested  in  seeing 
to  it  that,  in  periods  such  as  we  are  in 
now.  that  we  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
these  commodities  and  that  the  price  the 
farmer  gets  for  that  supply  is  fair. 

This  amendment  provides  that  you 
will  not  sell  into  the  marketplace  these 
reserves  at  le.ss  than  target  price  when 
total  reserves  drop  to  those  levels  speci- 
fied in  my  amendment.  The  target  price 
is  in  this  bill.  But  it  also  provides  that  the 
only  way  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration can  buy  for  these  reserves  is  at 


125  percent  of  the  loan  rate.  So  that 
means  that  you  buy  reserves  when  there 
are  surpluses,  which  helps  protect  the 
prodticer  on  the  other  hand  from  too  low 
a  market  price. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

You  buy  reserves  when  there  are  sur- 
pluses, you  accimiulate  the  reserves  when 
surpluses  are  available,  and  you  lock 
them  up.  and  you  release  those  reserves 
when  there  is  a  scarcity.  You  release 
those  reserves  when  the  consumer  thinks 
he  is  being  taken.  You  release  those  re- 
serves when  there  is  not  enough  feed 
grain  for  cattle.  You  release  those  re- 
serves wlien  there  is  not  enough  wheat 
to  make  bread  for  American  families 
or  for  export. 

We  are  not  going  to  depress  the  farm- 
er's prices.  He  is  going  to  get  his  target 
price  for  wheat.  He  is  going  to  get  his 
target  price  for  feed  grains. 

I  also  say  that  it  protects  the  grain 
producer  from  market  prices  going  too 
low.  because  the  Government  will  step 
in  when  there  is  a  surplus  and  market 
prices  are  too  low  and  buy  for  reserve 
purposes  at  125  percent  of  the  loan  rate. 
Does  that  hurt  the  farmer?  No.  Does 
that  hurt  the  consumer?  It  does  not  hurt 
the  consumer,  because  the  loan  rate  is 
too  low  as  it  is. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  is  designed 
for  our  nation's  security — economic  and 
military— for  our  foreign  trade,  and  for 
our  domestic  consumers.  I  think  it  is 
the  best  amendment  we  have. 

Unless  we  do  something  in  this  bill  to 
give  the  consumers  of  America  an  as- 
surance that  we  are  not  providing  for 
scarcity,  that  we  are  going  to  have  some 
protective  cushion,  or  safety  valve,  this 
bill  is  going  to  have  a  hard  time  making 
its  way  through  Congress. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  always  difficult  to 
disagree  with  my  eloquent  friend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  find  that  he 
is  more  often  right  on  farm  legislation 
than  he  is  wrong;  but  when  he  is  wrong, 
he  is  usually  extremely  bad  wrong,  and 
tliis  happens  to  be  one  of  the  occasions 
when  he  is  extremely  bad  wrong. 

The  Department  of  Agrictilture  says 
that  the  implementation  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota would  require  the  Government  to 
go  into  the  marketplace  and  buy  $3.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  grain  and  soybeans,  at  a 
time  when  we  cannot  balance  our  budg- 
et, at  a  time  when  people  are  screaming 
about  inflation,  at  a  time  when  our  dol- 
lar has  been  devalued  officially  twice  in 
14  months,  and  imofficially  it  is  being  de- 
valued every  day. 

What  else?  After  we  bought  $3.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  these  commodities  and  put 
them  in  a  Government  warehouse,  what 
would  happen?  It  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $400  million  a  year  in  storage 
fees  to  keep  them  there, 

I  want  to  get  into  a  little  mathematics 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  This 
is  from  our  very  able  economist,  and  I  am 
su^*e  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  shares 
mv  esteem  for  his  ability  and  integrity 
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Under  the  Senator's  amendment,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  could 
buy  corn  for  $1.31  a  bushel  and  sell  it 
for  $1.20  a  bushel.  The  target  price  of 
our  bill  provides  for  $1.53  a  bushel  for 
com. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  not  want  to  depress  the  price  of 
corn.  I  am  also  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  if  the  government  sold  com 
for  $1.20  a  bushel,  nobody  else  could 
likely  sell  it  for  $1.53. 

Now  let  us  get  a  little  further  into 
some  mathematics.  Under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  buy  wheat  for  $1.56  a  bushel  and 
sell  it  for  $1,43  a  bushel:  whereas,  the 
bill  that  he  helped  us  report  to  the 
Senate  and  so  ably  assisted  us  in  passing 
establishes  a  target  price  of  $2.28  a 
bushel  for  wheat. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  other  commodi- 
ties. Those  are  the  two  principal  ones. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  that  language  appears  on 
page  2  of  his  amendment,  beginning 
with  line  6  and  going  through  line  3  on 
page  3. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct  in 
saying  that  that  is  where  the  language 
starts,  but  I  want  to  say  he  is  using  some 
new  math,  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  they 
are  cancling  out  new  math.  They  are 
going  back  to  old  math. 

Here  is  what  the  language  of  the 
amendment  states: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
not  sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat,  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  respec- 
tively, at  less  than  the  so-called  established 
price  applicable  by  law  to  the  crop  of  any 
such  commodity,  or  any  of  its  stocks  of  soy- 
beans at  less  than  150  percentum  of  the  cur- 
re.T.  national  average  loan  rate  for  such 
commodity. 

What  is  the  "established  price?  It 
says,  "shall  not  se'l  at  less  than  the  es- 
tablished price."  It  is  $2.28  for  wheat  and 
$1.53  for  com. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  vield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
turn  to  page  2  of  his  amendment,  line  9, 
and  follow  the  language  with  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  following  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  language  there 
states : 

Or  any  of  its  stocks  of  soybeans  at  less 
than  150  per  centum  of  the  current  national 
average  loan  rate  for  such  commodity  ad- 
justed (in  the  case  of  all  such  commod- 
ities) •  •  • 

Does  the  Senator  recall  what  the  loan 
rate  is  for  corn  under  our  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  applies  only  to 
soybeans.  The  established  price 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  is  the  level  on 
the  other  commodities?  Where  is  the 
arithmetic  on  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  "established 
Price  applicable  by  law  to  the  crop  of 
any  such  commodity." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
show  me  the  language?  I  am  looking  at 
the  market  price  of  125  percent. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  respect- 
fully to  the  chairman  that  I  believe  he 
is  confusing  the  language  that  relates 
to  soybeans  with  that  relating  to  the  es- 
tablished price  language  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  The  soybean  language  is  150 
percent  of  the  current  national  average 
loan  rate,  adjusted  for  such  current  mar- 
ket differentials,  but  the  established 
price  in  this  bill  is  the  target  price  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

That  is  why  I  say  you  cannot  dtmip 
and  depress  the  market,  but  when  total 
reserves  get  in  excess  of  those  specified 
in  my  amendment  then,  and  only  then 
can  CCC  sell — as  it  can  now — at  115  per- 
cent of  loan  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  read  from  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  again,  beginning  at 
line  21.  page  2: 

(2)  reduce  the  Corporations  stocks  of  such 
commodity  below  two-hundred  million 
bushels  in  the  case  of  wheat,  fifteen  million 
tons  in  the  case  of  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye.  or  fifty  million  bushels 
in  the  case  of  soybeans;  and  In  no  event 
may  the  Corporation  sell  any  of  its  stocks 
of  any  such  commodity  at  less  than  115 
per  centum  of  the  current  national  average 
loan  rate  for  the  commodity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  loan  rate  under  this  bill 
for  corn  is  $1.05?  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  115  percent  of  $1.05  is? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  this  is  current  policy  that 
applies  to  that  amount  of  crop  over  and 
above  the  established  reserve  require- 
ments of  this  bill.  CCC  can  sell  anything 
it  wants  now  at  115  percent. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  reading  from 
the  Senator's  language 

And  in  no  event  may  the  corporation  sell 
any  of  its  stocks  of  any  such  commodity  at 
less  than  115  percentum  of  the  current  na- 
tional average  loan  rate  for  the  commodity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  applies  only 
when  total  reserves  are  above  those 
levels  specified  in  my  amendment.  That 
is  the  same  as  under  present  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
that  600  million  bushels  of  wheat,  40  mil- 
lion tons  of  feed  grains,  and  150  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  shall  be  in  reserve, 
and  that  reserve  can  be  accumulated 
only  when  supplies  can  be  purchased  at 
125  percent  above  the  loan  rate,  which 
would  occur  only  during  periods  of  sur- 
plus on  overproduction. 

When  prices  drop  to  125  percent  above 
the  loan  rate,  you  can  buy  for  the  re- 
serves. You  buy  low  and  sell  high.  You 
buy  when  the  market  is  lush;  you  sell 
when  the  market  is  scarce.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  provides  for. 

I  believe  we  have  to  come  to  a  batter 
understanding  and  so  the  Senate  will  be 
prepared  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  still  read  the  Sen- 
ator's own  language.  If  the  CCC  has  a 
greater  surplus  in  the  warehouses  than 


the  Senator  envisions,  I  repeat,  the 
verbiage  of  the  Senators  own  amend- 
ment is  that  the  commodities  can  be  sold 
at  115  percent  of  the  current  national 
average  loan  rate  for  the  commodity, 
and  the  loan  rate  under  the  bill  we  offer 
here,  to  which  the  Senator  offers  his 
amendment,  is  $1.25  on  wheat,  $1.05  on 
com,  0.195  cents  on  cotton,  and  $2.25  on 
soybeans. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  at  the  present 
prices  of  commodities,  to  be  dumping  its 
stu-pluses  in  the  marketplace 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  with  all 
the  conviction  and  admiration  one  man 
can  have  for  another  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  reciting  is  exactly 
what  the  Government  can  do  now- 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. What  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota says  is  that  you  cannot  sell  at  115 
percent  of  the  loan  rate  imless  total 
reserves  are  in  excess  of  those  specified 
in  the  amendment.  Once  those  reserves 
drop  to  or  below  those  levels,  you  w  ill  not 
be  able  to  sell  them  at  le.ss  than  the  tar- 
get price  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  or  less  than  150  percent  of  the  loan 
rate  in  the  case  if  soybeans.  In  otlier 
words,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  pro- 
vides protection  for  the  producer.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  confusing 
the  issue. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  sure  the  able 
Senator  does  not  mean  to  depress  the 
price.  I  am  sure  it  is  due  to  the  negligence 
of  the  technician  who  prepared  the 
amendment.  I  have  with  me  three  of  the 
most  able  members  of  the  staff.  Thev  all 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  like  to  strike  -115  per- 
cent"? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  want  to  strike  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  see  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  wants  to  do.  I  alwavs 
like  to  think  that  the  father  of  a  child 
can  recognize  his  own  progeny.  I  know 
what  is  in  this  amendment.  My  judgment 
is  that  what  is  in  the  amendment,  when 
you  get  down  to  where  there  are  200  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  in  Commodity 
Credit  and  400  million  in  farm  storage, 
under  loan  to  farmers— namely,  the  re- 
serve levels— the  CCC  can  only  sell  at 
not  less  than  target  price  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  At  115  percent  of 
loan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  115  percent  applies 
only  when  total  reserves  are  in  excess  of 
those  specified  in  the  amendment — in 
which  cases  it  is  the  same  as  imder  cur- 
rent law.  That  is  what  the  Humphrey 
proposal  provides. 

You  can  only  sell  on  that  basis  when 
total  reserves  have  been  exceeded.  I  sub- 
mit that  Is  appropriate.  My  amendment 
is  a  good  deal  for  Government,  a  good 
deal  for  the  farmer,  a  good  deal  for  the 
consumer.  The  consumer  gets  protection 
and  the  farmer  is  assured  of  fair  prices. 
The  reserves  are  there  to  protect  the 
country. 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator is  aware  that  for  some  years  many 
leaders  in  agriculture  and  In  Congress 
have  urged  such  a  reserve.  Would  the 
Senator  not  agree  that  If  this  program 
had  been  established  some  6  or  7  years 
ago.  when  we  had  reserves,  we  would 
be  In  a  far  better  position,  both  in  terms 
of  the  domestic  economy  and  also  our 
posture  in  international  trade,  than  we 
are  today? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure  in  the  past,  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  same  arguments  being 
made  against  this  proposal  today  were 
the  ones  that  were  used  to  defeat  it  in  the 
past.  I  think  the  situation  we  have  today 
makes  it  essential  to  grasp  that  we  are 
tragically  short  of  agricultural  supplies, 
that  we  have  no  reserves,  and  it  is  time 
to  take  a  look  at  agriculture  and  the  need 
for  these  reserves  and  to  manage  our 
reserves  in  a  way  that  is  fair  to  the 
farmer.  We  had  better  do  something,  just 
as  we  are  finding,  belatedly,  that  we  had 
better  do  something  about  the  energy 
situation.  I  think  they  are  related.  I  think 
before  too  long  we  may  have  the  same 
kind  of  situation  in  agriculture — indeed, 
we  are  seeing  it  already  in  agricultural 
supplies — as  we  face  in  the  energy  field 
today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  rela- 
tionship of  energy  to  food  supplies  is  ap- 
propriate. Had  we  had  some  reserves  in 
the  energy  field,  we  would  be  better  off. 
This  is  but  a  protective  reserve. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  statement  that 
the  Nation  Is  tragically  short  of  reserves 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  fact 
is  that  at  the  present  time,  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  marketings  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  abroad,  we  are  going  to  end  up 
this  marketing  year  with  more  than  400 
million  bushels  of  wheat  in  storage.  Also, 
we  are  going  to  end  up  this  marketing 
year  with  about  800  million  bushels  of 
corn.  So  we  have  in  effect  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  wants.  We  have  a 
reserve. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  U.S.  marketing~sys- 
tem  that  we  never  sell  the  last  bushel  of 
corn  or  wheat  before  the  harvest.  We 
always  come  into  the  harvest  with  a  siz- 
able carryover.  There  is  really  no  need 
for  the  kind  of  proposition  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  wants,  since  the  farmers 
carry  those  reserves  on  their  farms  to 
take  care  of  their  requirements. 

My  opposition  to  this  amendment  Is 
based  on  the  fact  that  it  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  tremendous 
club  to  control  prices.  He  could  easily,  if 
the  reserves  were  going  out  of  control, 
find  an  exciise  to  dump  them  on  the  mar- 
ket, as  we  have  seen  in  the  past.  If  we 
had  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  was 


oriented  more  toward  the  consumer  than 
toward  agriculture,  as  we  have  had  In 
the  past,  he  could  dump  those  commodi- 
ties and  take  credit  for  lowering  food 
prices,  at  considerable  harm  to  agricul- 
ture.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  this  amendment 
were  approved,  it  would  simply  mean 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
have  a  club  he  could  hold  over  the  mar- 
ket continually  to  drive  down  prices 
whenever  he  felt  like  it. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  prepared  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  desires  1  minute. 

1  yield  him  1  minute. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  time,  in  only  a  minute,  to  support 
the  amendment,  so  I  am  going  to  oppose 
it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl  yield 

him  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  rule  in  the  Senate  which  prohibits 
bidding  for  votes  in  the  Senate?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
recognize  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  a  great  friend  of  the  farmer, 
and  I  hate  to  oppose  the  amendment  for 
that  reason,  but  having  served  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  for  8  years, 
and  now  being  in  my  5th  year  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  I  have 
seen  the  grain  reserve  bill  come  in  vari- 
ous different  forms.  It  always  has  rep- 
resented a  great  hope  for  the  American 
farmer.  It  was  always  presented,  until 
this  year,  at  a  time  when  prices  were  very 
low.  We  were  told  that  by  adopting  a 
grain  reserve  bill  it  would  increase  farm 
prices.  Now  we  find  this  year,  and  cer- 
tainly the  projections  are  that  it  will 
be  true  next  year  and  possibly  for  the 
next  several  years  that  prices  are  and 
will  continue  at  high  levels. 

Finally,  sooner  or  later  we  have  to 
dispose  of  the  reserves.  Sooner  or  later 
they  end  up  in  the  market,  whether  it  is 
this  year,  next  year,  or  5  years  from  now, 
and  when  that  happens  market  prices 
will  suffer. 

In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  get  that 
reserve,  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  pointed  out.  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayer  a  great  deal 
of  money.  So  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer,  it  is  at  a  great  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer, and  I  do  not  see  how  it  helps  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  having  been  yielded  back, 
and  the  yeas  and  navs  having  been  or- 


dered, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ( Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  68,  as  follows : 
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|No.  172  Leg.l 

YEAS— 25 

Abourezk 

Hart 

McGovem 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Hathaway 

Mondale 

Blden 

Hughes 

Montoya 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Symington 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Williams 

EagletOD 

Mansfield 

Gravel 

McGee 

NAYS— 68 

Allen 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Baker 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Pearson 

Beall 

Griffin 

PeU 

Bellmen 

Gurney 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Haskell 

Riblcoff 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Brock 

Helms 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Hollings 

Schwelker 

BjTd. 

Hruska 

Scott.  Pa. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Scott.  Va. 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Javits 

Stafford 

Case 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Church 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

CMrtls 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClure 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

Moss 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Toung 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Chiles 

Goldwater 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Muskie 

Ftilbrlght 

Randolph 

So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  support  for  the  basic  thrust 
and  purpose  of  the  Agriculture  and  Con- 
simier  Protection  Act  of  1973,  S.  1888.  As 
the  title  suggests,  this  legislation  vitally 
affects  both  farmers  and  consumers.  It 
does  so  by  attempting  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  the  consumer's  concern 
about  high  food  prices  and  the  farmer's 
need  for  an  adequati>  Income. 


The  basic  mechanism  to  achieve  this 
balance  is  the  concept  of  "target  prices." 
Instead  of  guaranteeing  the  farmer  a 
minimum  payment,  as  was  the  case  un- 
der the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970,  S.  1888 
establishes  target  prices  for  the  three 
basic  commodities:  For  the  1974  crop 
year  these  are  set  at  43  cents  per  pound 
for  cotton,  $1.53  per  bushel  of  feed 
grains,  and  $2.28  per  bushel  of  wheat.  In 
subsequent  crop  years,  these  target  prices 
could  be  adjusted  as  necessary  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  cost  of  production  in- 
dex. For  1974,  the  three  target  prices  are 
equivalent  to  70  percent  of  parity. 

The  target  prices  work  as  follows:  If 
the  market  price  remains  at  or  above  the 
target  price,  the  Government  pays  the 
farmer  nothing.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  market  price  drops  below  the  target 
price,  the  Government  pays  the  farmer 
the  difference.  In  other  words,  if  the 
price  of  cotton  in  1974  remains  at  the 
current  48  cents  per  pound,  cotton  farm- 
ers would  receive  no  Federal  payment. 
However,  If  the  price  were  to  drop  to  40 
cents  per  pound,  the  Government  would 
pay  the  farmer  3  cents  for  every  pound 
of  cotton  he  produced.  In  contrast,  im- 
der  current  law,  the  cotton  farmer  re- 
ceives a  guaranteed  15  cents  per  pound 
in  addition  to  whatever  price  he  gets 
from  the  market. 

Thus,  the  concept  of  target  prices 
promises  to  move  us  closer  to  a  situation 
where  the  farmer  depends  more  on  the 
marketplace  for  his  livelihood  and  less 
on  the  taxpayer  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  assures  the 
consumer  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  by  providing  an  Incentive  for  the 
farmer  to  produce  ample  supplies  even 
if  the  market  price  drops  below  his  cost 
of  production. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America — composed 
of  more  than  200  consumer  organiza- 
tions—has endorsed  the  farm  bill  that 
is  before  the  Senate  today.  It  has  even 
dubbed  it  "one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  consumer  legislation  this  year." 
Commenting  on  the  targe  price  mecha- 
nism, the  CPA  said. 

If  market  prices  are  low,  the  consumer 
saves  at  the  supermarket  and  if  food  prices 
are  high,  the  taxpayer  pays  nothing  for  the 
farm  program. 

In  short,  the  new  bill  would  eliminate 
the  current  untenable  situation  which 
finds  the  consumer  paying  twice  for  his 
food:  Once  in  the  form  of  high  food 
prices  at  the  supermarket  and  again  in 
the  form  of  taxes  to  support  the  farm 
program. 

Although  the  target  pricing  mecha- 
nism is  new,  S.  1888  essentially  provides 
for  a  5-year  extension  of  current  farm 
programs.  The  class  I  base  plan  for  milk 
is  extended  for  5  years.  The  wool,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton  programs  are 
modified  and  extended  through  the  1978 
crop.  The  food  for  peace  program  (Public 
Law  480 »  and  the  food  stamp  program 
are  both  extended  for  5  years.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  are  the  beekeeper  in- 
demnity program,  the  dairy  indemnity 
program,  the  armed  services  milk  pro- 
gram and  a  new  forestry  incentive  pro- 
gram. The  latter  is  designed  to  enhance 
the  recreational  values  and  the  timber 


jrield  from  small,  privately  owned,  non- 
industrial  tracts  of  forest  land. 

The  bill  also  grants  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  new  flexibility  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  for  expanding  markets, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  By  expanding 
the  criteria  by  which  he  calculates  na- 
tional acreage  allotments  to  cover  ex- 
ports as  well  as  domestic  needs,  we  can 
hopefully  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  situa- 
tion we  experienced  in  1972  where  domes- 
tic prices  skyrocketed,  because  of  dras- 
tically expanded  farm  exports. 

Two  of  the  more  controversial  provi- 
sion of  S.  1888  are  the  dairy  program  and 
the  $55,000  payment  limitation.  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  these,  as  I 
understand  they  will  be  subject  to 
amendments  proposed  from  the  floor. 

The  controversial  provisions  of  the 
dairy  program,  title  II  of  the  bill,  are 
those  which,  first,  permit  cooperatives  in 
an  area  with  a  shortage  of  milk  to  pay 
cooperatives  in  areas  with  a  surplus  of 
milk  not  to  sell  milk  in  their  area;  sec- 
ond, permit  the  cooperative  to  control 
the  base  of  the  individual  members;  and 
third,  fix  the  minimum  prices  which 
handlers  of  milk  would  pay  for  certain 
services  rendered  by  the  cooperative. 
Senator  Hart  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
delete  these  three  provisions  from  the 
bill.  I  intend  to  support  Senator  Hart's 
amendment  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  it  has  been  suggested  that  these 
provisions  would  result  in  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  price  of  milk  and  cheese 
for  the  consumer,  and  that  they  would 
unnecessarily  enhance  the  power  of  the 
cooperative  over  the  individual  dairy- 
man. I  believe  these  charges  should  be 
further  studied.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
hear  the  views  of  consumers  and  individ- 
ual dairymen  before  I  vote  to  incorporate 
these  provisions  into  law. 

Second.  Senator  Hart,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  be- 
lieves that  these  provisions  raise  serious 
antitrust  questions  that  should  be 
scrutinized  thoroughly  before  the  provi- 
sions are  enacted.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment, in  a  May  25.  1973.  letter  to  Senator 
McGovern.  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
griculture  Committee,  expressed  grave 
reservations  about  these  provisions,  sug- 
gesting that  they  may  well  be  in  violation 
of  our  antitrust  laws.  Moreover,  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment currently  has  litigation  pending 
against  two  dairy  cooperatives  challeng- 
ing these  very  points.  The  letter  states,  in 
part: 

The  Division's  pending  lawsuits  against 
two  large  dairy  cooperatives  are  predicated, 
In  substance,  on  the  proposition  that  those 
dairy  farmers  desiring  to  market  their  milk 
independently  and  In  competition  with  other 
dairy  farmers  have  been  prevented  from  do- 
ing so  by  actions  of  these  cooperatives  de- 
signed to  achieve  for  them  a  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  milk.  To  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  [S.  1888]  would  Increase  the  power 
of  these  cooperatives  over  the  supply  of  milk 
It  would  run  counter  to  the  purpose  of  those 
lawsuits  to  permit  free  market  forces  to  op- 
erate. 

At  the  very  least,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  prudent  course  for  the  Senate  to  fol- 
low with  resi>ect  to  these  controversial 
dairy  provisions  would  be  to  delete  them 


from  the  bill  now  so  that  both  the  courts 
smd  the  legislative  process  can  determine 
whether  they  are  in  violation  of  our  anti- 
trust laws.  There  simply  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  enacting  them  at  this  time. 

With  respect  to  the  payment  limitation 
provision,  title  I  of  the  bill,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  reasons  for  continuing  to 
support  the  $55,000  per  crop  ceiling.  I 
imderstand  that  there  are  several 
amendments  being  proposed  that  would 
lower  this  limitation. 

First,  of  all.  I  disagree  with  the  as- 
sumption made  by  proponents  of  a  lower 
payment  limitation  that  these  payments 
are  going  primarily  to  giant  farmers.  On 
March  16.  1972,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  released  a  report  entitled, 
"Farm  Payment  Limitations,"  which  dis- 
cussed the  probable  impact  of  a  $20,000 
limitation.  In  demonstrating  that  the 
difference  between  $20,000  and  $55,000  is 
not  the  difference  between  large  and 
small  farming  operations,  the  report 
cites  the  following : 

First.  In  the  case  of  corn,  the  $20,000 
limitation  would  become  effective  on  a 
payment  base  of  between  500  and  312 
acres. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  wheat  with  a  60- 
bushel  yield,  the  limit  would  become 
effective  on  a  farm  having  a  wheat  allot- 
ment of  198  acres  at  the  minimum  level 
of  participation;  at  the  maximum  level 
of  participation,  only  140  acres  would  be 
affected. 

Third.  Cotton  with  a  500-pound  yield 
would  be  affected  on  a  farm  with  a  cot- 
ton allotment  of  267  acres. 

Mr.  President,  that  cotton  farm  is 
about  half  the  size  of  the  average  cotton 
allotment  in  California  last  year:  517 
acres. 

Furthermore,  flgxxres  compiled  by  the 
USDA  in  December  1972,  reveal  the  dis- 
proportionate impact  that  a  payment 
limitation  reduction  would  have  on  a 
State  like  California.  For  example,  in 
1972,  California  producers  received  a 
total  Federal  payment  of  $93,336,501. 
Sixty-three  percent  of  this,  or  $60,128,375 
went  to  producers  receiving  between 
$20,000  and  $55,000.  In  contrast,  the  total 
Federal  payment  to  Iowa  producers  was 
$308,173,003,  with  less  than  2  percent  of 
this  amoimt  being  paid  to  producers  in 
the  $20,000  to  $55,000  category.  In  other 
words,  the  imposition  of  a  $20,000  pay- 
ment limitation  would  have  grave  eco- 
nomic consequences  for  California  agri- 
culture, but  would  be  insignificant  for 
Iowa's. 

Additional  data  from  USDA  reveals 
that  a  reduction  of  the  limitation  of  pay- 
ments from  $55,000  to  $20,000  would 
affect  California  cotton  farms  with  2 
million  acres  of  cropland  planting  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  California 
cotton.  California  cotton  farmers  are 
geared  to  the  $55,000  limitation.  They 
have  leased  their  land,  set  up  cropping 
patterns,  bought  equipment,  and  made 
arrangements  for  financing.  To  reduce 
the  limitation  to  $20,000  now  would  cause 
severe  dislocations  in  California's  agri- 
cultural economy.  It  would  certainly 
eliminate  first,  the  smaUer,  more  mar- 
ginal farms,  thereby  contributing  toward 
the  pernicious  trend  toward  fewer,  larger 
farms. 
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Finally.  I  believe  that  the  better  course 
of  action,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tax- 
payer, is  to  adhere  to  the  target  pricing 
mechanism.  If  market  prices  for  cotton 
remain  where  they  are  today  throughout 
1974.  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
pay  California  cotton  farmers  a  penny. 
I  believe  it  is  far  wiser  to  provide  a  means 
for  the  farmer  to  rely  on  the  market- 
place for  his  livelihood,  rather  than  plac- 
ing arbitrary  limitations  on  the  Federal 
Governments  contribution  toward  a 
stable,  healthy  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  nu- 
merous complex  amendments  proposed  to 
this  complex  bill.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  has.  by  and 
large,  reported  out  a  reasonable,  work- 
able bill,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  its  basic  thrust  and  concepts  in 
the  debate  that  begins  today. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Talm.adge  i  .  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  to  join  him  in  his  call  for  enactment 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

I  want  to  underscore  his  words  about 
the  work  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  marking  up  this  important  piece 
of  legL«;lation.  Our  colleagues  worked  dili- 
gently and  hard  to  produce  a  bill,  tiie 
thrust  of  which  deserves  the  widest  pos- 
sible support.  In  particular.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  chairman  for  his  leader- 
ship in  bringing  th:s  bill  to  the  floor. 

Chairman  Talm.\dge  has  eloquently 
expressed  the  Nation's  interest  in  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
supplement  his  remarks  and  describe  the 
need  for  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  Federal  farm  program,  in  mv  State. 
South  Dakota,  and  across  the  Nation. 

It  wa-s  a  disappointment  that  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  send  the  Congress  a  farm 
message  this  year  It  is  traditional  that 
the  President  sends  a  farm  message  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Congress.  The 
Pre.'sident's  views  were  particularly  im- 
portant at  the  beginning  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, for  this  Congress  must  act  to  ex- 
tend and  renew  basic  farm  legislation 
this  year. 

However,  rather  than  a  farm  message, 
the  President  included  a  short  section  on 
agricultural  policy  in  his  message  on  nat- 
ural resources  and  environment  on 
February  15.  While  I  was  disappointed 
that  the  Pre~,ident  did  not  consider  agri- 
culture and  farmers  important  enough 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  traditional  farm 
message.  I  agreed  with  his  characteriza- 
tion of  American  agriculture  as  a  basic 
national  resource.  Were  it  not  for  this 
important  national  resource,  our  econ- 
omy would  be  in  even  more  desperate 
straits  than  it  is. 

The  balance  of  payments  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Since  1970  the  US.  balance  of  trade 
in  nonfarm  products  has  steadily  wor- 
.sened  In  1970  the  United  States  had  a 
favorable  trade  balance  of  $9.6  biUion  in 
technologically  intensive  manufactured 
goods.  By  1972  it  dropped  to  $6.6  billion. 
In  1970  we  had  a  trade  deficit  of  S6  1  bil- 
lion in  nontechnologically  intensive  man- 
ufactured goods.  Bv  1972  this  deficit  had 


climbed  to  S10.7  billion.  In  1970  we  had 
a  trade  deficit  in  crude  materials  of  $2.5 
billion.  By  1972  our  trade  deficit  in  crude 
materiaJs  had  risen  to  S5.5  billion,  and 
it  will  get  worse.  Our  current  shortage  o\ 
energy  sources  means  that  we  will  have 
to  become  increasingly  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  our  supply  of  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-trade  picture  has  been  agricul- 
tural exports.  In  1970  we  had  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  in  agricultural  products 
of  $1.5  billion  and  in  1972  this  favorable 
balance  was  increased  to  $2.9  billion.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
the  farmer's  contribution  to  the  trade 
balance  will  be  even  greater  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Agricultural  exports  will 
be  about  $10  billion  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  and  the  farmer  will  contribute 
about  $3.5  billion  to  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance. This  contribution  will  help  to  ofT-set 
the  unfavorable  nonfarm  trade  balance 
of  about  $7  billion  last  year.  It  appears 
that  we  will  have  to  rely  even  more 
heavily  on  farm  product  exports  in  the 
years  to  come  if  we  are  to  prevent  f  lurther 
deterioration  in  our  foreign  trade  posi- 
tion. 

I  am  confident  that  agriculture  can 
meet  this  challenge  and  that  we  can  pro- 
duce vast  additional  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs for  growing  world  markets  as  well 
as  the  mushrooming  consumer  demand 
here  at  home.  But  we  can  do  so  only  if 
we  exercise  good  stewardship  of  our 
most  important  national  resource — 
American  agriculture. 

So  I  certainly  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's characterization  of  agriculture  as 
a  basic  national  resoui-ce.  But  I  am  in 
complete  disagreement  w  ith  the  way  that 
we  should  treat  this  national  resource. 
Agriculture  is  depleted  enough. 

We  have  already  witnessed  what  hap- 
pens when  we  waste  a  national  resource 
as  basic  as  agriculture.  Already  millions 
of  rural  Americans  have  fled  the  farm. 
For  the  fast  time  the  American  con- 
sumer is  beginning  to  experience  a  short- 
age of  animal  protein  foods.  If  we  do  not 
properly  conserve  our  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  if  we  let  farm  income  slide 
to  depression  levels,  then  consumers  will 
be  faced  with  empty  grocery  shelves  and 
skyrocketing  food  prices.  We  can  main- 
tain a  stable  supply  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts only  if  we  maintain  through  sound 
Government  policies  a  strong  and  viable 
family  farm  system. 

Yet  the  President  has  proposed  that  we 
phase  out  all  income  supplement  pay- 
ments and  individuals  crop  allotments 
over  a  3-year  period.  The  only  thing  that 
he  would  use  as  a  substitute  for  existing 
programs  is  a  general  cropland  retire- 
ment program. 

I  submit  that  this  policy  would  throw 
family  farmers  to  the  wolves.  It  would 
be  a  tragic  waste. 

Shortly  after  it  was  presented.  I  asked 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  to  provide  me  with  an 
economic  analysis  of  the  administration's 
phaseout  farm  plan  as  it  affects  South 
Dakota.  The  conclusions  of  this  analysis 
are  shocking.  The  phaseout  of  income 
supplement  payment"?  for  feed  grains 
and  wheat  and  the  reduction  of  price 


support  levels  of  dairy  products  below 
the  present  minimum  of  75  percent  of 
parity  would  have  a  disastrous  impact 
on  the  economy  of  my  State  and  every 
farm  State.  In  addition  to  denying  farm- 
ers of  South  Dakota  millions  of  dollars 
that  they  now  receive,  the  elimination  of 
bases  and  allotments  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  land  values.  It  would 
jeopardize  the  ability  of  farmers  to  get 
credit  because  it  would  decrease  the 
value  of  their  principal  collateral — their 
land.  The  staff  analysis  concluded  that 
the  administration's  farm  proposal  could 
amount  to  the  loss  of  about  S800  million 
to  South  Dakota's  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
text  of  the  staff  analysis  as  an  appendix 
to  mv  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  agriculture  should  be  encour- 
aged to  produce  for  expanding  world 
markets.  Certainly  farmers  should  have 
maximum  flexibility  to  farm.  And  we  all 
want  to  minimize  Government  costs 
wherever  possible. 

But  we  cannot  expect  farmers  to  pro- 
duce vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs  for  the 
world  s  growing  markets  and  thus  sal- 
vage our  trade  position  without  any  price 
and  income  protection  from  the  Govern- 
ment. And  we  caiuiot  expect  farmers  to 
provide  the  consumer  with  high  o.uality 
food  at  bargain  prices  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment provides  some  help  in  return. 

Tlie  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  S. 
1888.  will  provide  the  kind  of  price  and 
income  protection  that  farmers  must 
have  if  they  are  to  continue  to  meet 
those  responsibilities. 

The  committee  has  written  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  guarantee  a  fair 
price  to  the  producers  of  basic  farm 
commodities.  We  devised  a  program 
which  would  assure  producers  of  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  cotton  an  established 
price  which  is  currently  70  percent  of 
parity.  As  of  May  1.  1973.  that  would 
amount  to  $2.28  per  bushel  for  wheat; 
SI. 53  per  bushel  for  corn:  and  43  cents 
per  pound  for  cotton.  The  committee 
used  the  same  percentage  of  parity  for 
each  commodity,  because  we  wanted  to 
treat  all  commodities  equally  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  guarantee  this 
established  price  on  100  percent  of  the 
farmer's  feed  grain  base,  rather  than  50 
percent  as  in  the  present  program. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  a 
corn  producer  is  guaranteed  a  Govern- 
ment payment  of  at  least  32  cents  per 
bushel  on  his  projected  yield  on  50  per- 
cent of  his  feed  grain  base  regardless 
of  the  market  price. 

By  comparison,  under  the  bill  adopted 
by  the  committee,  farmers  will  receive 
no  Government  payment  unless  the 
average  market  price  for  the  first  5 
months  of  the  marketing  vear  is  below 
the  target  price.  The  committee  felt  that 
it  was  better  for  the  farmer  to  rely  on 
the  mark?t  for  a  fair  price  of  his  prod- 
ucts. ITc'vever,  we  felt  it  was  equally 
important  that  the  Government  provide 
the  farmer  with  price  and  income  pro- 
tection so  that  when  agricultural 
products    fall   below    a   fair   price,   the 
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farmer  will  not  be  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy. Under  the  committee  bill  the 
Government  payment  to  the  farmer  will 
be  only  such  amount  as  is  needed  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the 
market  price  and  the  target  price. 

The  bill  adopted  by  the  committee  is 
a  5-year  bill  so  that  farmers  will  have  a 
program  that  they  can  rely  on  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  At  the  same 
time,  we  were  mindful  that  the  cost  of 
;voduction  could  increase  dramatically 
during  this  5-year  period.  It  has  gone  up 
14  percent  in  the  past  12  months  alone. 
Therefore,  the  committee  bill  provides 
that  the  target  price  will  be  adjusted 
annually  to  reflect  changes  in  produc- 
tion costs.  Other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy demand  and  get  cost-of-living 
increases  designed  to  protect  them  from 
the  ravages  of  inflation.  The  committee 
felt  that  our  most  important  national 
resource.  American  agriculture,  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  treatm.ent. 

In  addition  to  legislation  for  dairy, 
wool,  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton,  the 
committee's  farm  bill  deals  with  other 
important  issues.  It  extends  for  5  years 
two  important  food  distribution  pro- 
grams, the  food  for  peace  program,  and 
the  food  stamp  program. 

The  food  for  peace  program  has  been 
used  as  an  important  instrument  for 
promoting  good  will  around  the  world 
and  it  has  enabled  us  to  meet  important 
humanitarian  objectives  while  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

The  food  stamp  program,  a  program  to 
which  I  initiated  major  changes  in  1970. 
is  enabling  us  to  meet  our  responsibilities 
to  the  hungry  and  needy  in  this  country. 
At  the  present  spending  level  of  $2.2 
billion,  the  food  stamp  program  puts 
additional  nutritious  food  on  the  tables 
of  lower  income  consumers.  And.  if  one 
assumes  that  the  farmer  gets  44  cents  of 
the  food  dollar,  it  can  be  estimated  that 
the  food  stamp  program  increases  farm 
income  by  about  SI  billion  a  year. 

This  program  was  extended  for  5  years 
with  two  amendments  which  I  offered. 
One  of  these  amendments  would  prevent 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  from  los- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram on  January  1 .  The  other  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  food  stamps  by  the  elderly 
to  purchase  foods  in  community  centers. 

Thus  the  committee  bill  provides  a 
balanced  approach  to  both  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  America's  supply 
of  food  and  fiber. 

No  piece  of  legislation  drafted  by  men 
is  perfect,  and  this  bill  can  and  should 
undergo  some  perfecting  amendments. 

I  am  cosponsorlng.  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), an  amendment  which  would 
simplify  language  in  the  bill  pertaining 
to  cover  crops  on  multiyear  set-aside 
acres.  This  amendment  would  improve 
the  waterfowl  nesting  habitat  in  rural 
areas,  a  clear  improvement  for  the  en- 
vironment and  for  the  sportsman. 

With  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota <  Mr.  MoNDALE  > .  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  an  amendment  which  would  provide 
farmers  a  partial  preliminary  payment 
on  feed  grains,  wheat  and  cotton  If.  after 
an  initial  period  in  the  marketing  year, 
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it  appears  that  a  payment  will  be  neces- 
sar>'  under  this  plan.  Our  amendment  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  "target 
price"  concept  of  S.  1888  and  would  offer 
a  significant  improvement  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer  and  create  no 
objectionable  effects  either  on  food  prices 
or  on  its  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark i 
and  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  create 
a  strategic  storable  commodity  reserve 
in  the  interest  of  orderly  marketing  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  This  amendment 
is  the  logical  evolution  of  a  concept 
which  I  have  advocated  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  it  is  especially  timely  in  view 
of  the  target  price  approach  which  is 
suggested  in  S.  1888  and  in  view  of  the 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  grain  market 
which  have  occurred  during  the  past 
year. 

"Virtually  evei-y  general  farm  organi- 
zation and  commodity  organization  has 
contacted  me  to  urge  enactment  of  this 
bill.  The  Nation's  largest  consumer  or- 
ganization, the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  has  endorsed  the  principles  of 
this  bill.  It  is  extremely  significant  that 
a  consumer  organization  has.  for  the  first 
time  in  my  memory,  endorsed  a  farm  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  high- 
lights of  the  CFA  statement  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.  > 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  bill  that  is  good  for  the  farmer. 
We  have  a  bill  that  is  good  for  the  food 
industry.  We  have  a  bill  that  is  good  for 
the  consumer.  And  we  have  a  bill  that  is 
good  for  the  taxpayer.  I  urge  its  en- 
actment. 

Exhibit   1 

Appraisal    of    the    Administration's    Farm 
Proposal   as   It   Affects   South   Dakota 
This  is  In  response  to  your  request  for  an 
economic  appraisal  of  the  Administration's 
farm  proposal  as  It  may  affect  South  Dakota. 
In  his  appearance  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee    on     Agriculture     and     Forestry     on 
March  29,  1973.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
made  the  following  recommendations: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

"First,  Income  supplement  payments,  pay- 
ments that  exceed  the  amount  necessary  to 
achieve  set-aside  or  production  adjustment 
objectives,  should  be  phased  out  over  a  3- 
year  period.  The  3-year  period  would  provide 
an  orderly  transition  and  give  farmers  a  spe- 
cific time  m  which  to  make  their  long-range 
plans  as  they  shifted  their  Income  depend- 
ence to  growing  market  demand. 

"Set-aside  payments  for  production  ad- 
justment would  continue  as  needed  to  pre- 
vent surplus  accumulatloiis.  However,  the 
mandatory  requirement  for  making  pay- 
ments regardless  of  the  amount  of  land  set- 
aside,  should  be  modified. 

•'Second,  as  the  Income  supplement  pay- 
ments are  being  phased  out  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  we  recommend  a  shift  In  the 
fourth  year  from  the  present  outdated  allot- 
ments and  bases  to  a  new  cropland  base. 
This  would  broaden  the  set-aside  concept  by 
basing  production  adjustment,  sis  needed, 
on  total  crop  acreage  rather  than  limiting 
the  adjustment  to  historical  acreages  of  cer- 
tain crops. 

"The  set-aside  requirement  In  a  given  year 
would  be  a  percentage  of  the  cropland  bnse 
established  for  each  farm.  The  payment  rate 
per  acre  would  be  set  at  a  level  needed  to  get 


the  total  set -aside  acreage  required  to  meet 
the  production  adjustment  goal 

"Third,  the  basic  payment  limitation  of 
$55,000  should  apply  to  income  supplement 
payments  only  during  the  3-year  phase  out. 
The  payment  limit  ...  as  it  applies  to  in- 
come supplements  .  .  .  should  be  reduced 
over  the  3-year  period  In  proportion  to  the 
reduction  in  income  supplement  payments. 

"To  function,  set-aside  payments  for  pro- 
duction adjustment  should  be  excluded  from 
the  $55,000  limitation.  In  the  effort  to  rent 
land  to  adjust  production,  a  payment  limit 
would  be  coTinter  productive  In  that  acre- 
age where  payments  are  above  the  $55,000 
level  would  be  arbitrarily  forced  into  pro- 
duction and  excluded  from  the  set-aside  We 
intend  that  this  would  be  included  In  the 
legislation  for  set-aside  production  adjust- 
ment payment  even  during  the  3-year  phase 
out  of  Income  svipplements. 

■Fourth,  with  respect  to  the  dairy  pro- 
gram, we  recommend  that  the  75  percent  of 
parity  minimum  price  suoport  level  be  re- 
moved to  give  greater  ability  to  respond  to 
changing  conditions.  We  also  recommend 
that  the  1970  Act  provisions,  which  tem- 
porarily suspended  the  requirement  for  di- 
rect support  on  butterfat.  be  made  perma- 
nent. However,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  com- 
parable case  can  be  made  for  a  permanent 
class  I  Base  Plan. 

"Fifth,  the  Secretary  should  have  discre- 
tionary authority  to  set  payments  for  wool 
and  mohair  at  levels  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  meet  income  and  other  program  ob- 
jectives. 

"There  are  other  provisions  of  the  Act  that 
can  be  improved  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
future  of  agriculture  and  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  program's  operations. 

"Though  not  included  in  the  1970  Act.  the 
peanut,  rice,  extra  long  staple  cotton  and 
possibly  the  tobacco  programs,  are  in  need 
of  careful  review.  These  programs  should  be 
more  in  line  with  the  other  major  conamodity 
programs  by  allowing  adjustments  to  meet 
changing  conditions  and  by  piermltting  farm- 
ers to  capitalize  on  expanding  markets.  We 
are  exploring  alternatives  to  the  present  pro- 
grams and  hope  to  work  with  farmers  and 
with  this  Committee  in  working  out  accept- 
able program  changes." 

The  Secretary  also  indicated  that  rigltl 
payments  and  price  guarantees  prevent  the 
programs  from  being  as  effective  as  they 
should  be  to  meet  changing  conditions  and 
that  these  guarantees  lessen  the  ability  of 
farmers  to  make  decisions  based  on  chang- 
ing markets. 

Whether  these  price  guarantees  refer  to 
loan  levels  is  not  made  clear  in  the  state- 
ment. 

However,  under  th«  existing  law  in  the  case 
of  wheat,  the  loan  level  cannot  be  less  than 
$1.25  per  bushel;  in  the  case  of  corn,  not 
less  than  $1.00  per  bushel  and  other  feed 
grains  in  relation  to  corn:  the  support  price 
for  shorn  wool  shall  be  72  cents  per  pound, 
gretkse  basis:  the  support  price  for  mohair 
shall  be  80.2  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis: 
and  price  supports  for  the  dairy  program 
shall  not  be  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
parity. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  if  the  Admin- 
istration's projKJsal  were  accepted  that  loan 
levels  for  commodities  covered  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  would  be  at  existing 
levels  or  lower  and  that  allotments  and  bases, 
as  well  as  income  supplement  payments  for 
feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton  would  be 
phased  out  completely  after  three  years.  It 
appears  further  that  price  support  levels  for 
dairy  products  would  be  lowered  below  the 
minimum  75  percent  of  parity  now  in  law. 

SOtTTH     DAKOTA     ACRICtTLTtTRE 

According  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  South  DakoU  In  1973 
had  a  total  of  44.000  farms  with  an  average 
size  of  about  1.034  acres  per  farm  (Table  1). 
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A  breakdown  of  census  data  shows  that 
about  72  percent  of  the  farms  In  South  Da- 
kota were  more  than  260  acres  In  size  and 
about  45  percent  were  more  than  500  acres 
in  size.  Census  data  also  show  that  96.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  land  In  farms  In  South  Da- 
kota were  on  those  farms  of  more  than  260 
acres  and  that  86  percent  of  the  total  land 
In  farms  were  on  those  farms  In  excess  of  500 
acres  In  size.  The  27.8  percent  of  the  farms 
in  South  Dakota  of  259  acres  or  less  In  size 
had  only  3.48  percent  of  the  total  land  In 
farms  ( Table  2 ) . 

Census  data  also  show  that  50.8  percent  of 
the  farms  In  South  Dakota  had  gross  sales 
of  between  $10  and  (40  thousand  per  farm. 
Thirty-nine  percent  had  sales  of  less  than 
$10,000  aiid  only  10  percent  had  sales  In  ex- 
cess  of   $40,000   per   farm    (Table  3). 

From  the  census  we  also  find  that  the  50.8 
percent  of  the  farms  with  sales  of  between 
$10  and  $40  thousand  accounted  for  49.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts sold  In  South  Dakota.  The  39  percent  of 
the  farms  with  sales  of  less  than  $10,000  per 
farm  accounted  for  only  8.6  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  agricultural  products  sold.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  10  percent  of  the  farms 
with  sales  in  excess  of  $40,000  per  farm  ac- 
counted for  42.1  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  agricultural  products  sold  In  South  Dakota 
(Table  4). 

South  Dakota  can  be  characterized  as  pre- 
dominately a  livestock  state.  Of  total  farm 
cash  receipts  from  sales  of  farm  products  in 
1972.  all  livestock  and  products  accounted 
for  about  81  percent  while  crops  accounted 
for  only  about  19  percent.  Cattle  and  calves 
are  the  principal  commodities  with  sales  In 
1972  of  about  $693  million.  Hogs  accounted 
for  about  $188  million  and  dalrly  products 
for  about  $74  million. 

Total  cash  receipts  from  sales  of  crops  in 
1972  amounted  to  $241.5  million.  Of  this, 
feed  grains  and  wheat  accounted  for  about 
69  percent  of  the  total,  with  feed  grain  sales 
receipts  amounting  to  $83.5  million  and 
wheat  $82.5  million.  The  feed  grains  referred 
to  here  are  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley, 
the  crops  covered  by  the  Act  of  1970.  Other 
crops  accounting  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  sales  receipts  are  oats  at  $24.1  million,  soy- 
beans $15.2  million,  and  flaxseed  $13.3  mil- 
lion (Table  5) . 

In  1972.  about  5.1  million  acres  of  feed 
grains  covered  by  the  Act  of  1970  end  wheat 
were  harvested  in  South  Dakota.  Of  these. 
feed  grains,  that  is  corn,  grain  sorghum  and 
barley,  accounted  for  about  3.2  million  acres 
and  wheat  1.9  million  acres.  The  acrestge 
planted  to  the  crops  covered  by  the  1970  Act 
accounted  for  about  63  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  planted  to  all  principal  crops,  ex- 
cluding hay  (Table  5-A) . 

According  to  the  Statistical  Reporting  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, there  are  now  44.000  farms  in  South 
Dakota.  Utilizing  data  available  from  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department,  we  find  that  In 
1971  43.828  farms  participated  in  the  feed 
grain  progrram  and  30,667  farms  participated 
in  the  wheat  program.  The  1971  program 
did  not  include  barley  but  the  1972  and  1973 
programs  did.  In  1972  about  16.800  farms 
with  barley  bases,  totaling  about  627,000  acres 
did  participate '  in  the  program.  These  are 
the  crops  covered  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970. 

Of  those  farms  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram In  1971,  about  75  percent  had  feed  grain 
bases  of  from  30  to  2(X)  acres,  while  less  than 
1  percent  had  feed  grain  bases  in  excess  of 
500  acres.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  only  31  per- 
cent had  wheat  allotments  of  from  30  to  300 
acres  and  less  th«n  1  '10  of  1  percent  had 
wheat  allotments  in  excess  of  500  acres.  On 
the  other  hand,  about  68  percent  of  the  wheat 
farms  had  allotments  of  less  than  30  acres 
(Table  6). 


IMPACT  OF  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  ON 
SOUTH   DAKOTA'S   FARMERS 

In  1972  total  payments  to  South  Dakota's 
producers  under  the  feed  grains  and  wheat 
programs  amounted  to  $98.4  million.  Of  this 
feed  grains  accounted  for  $57.7  million  and 
wheat  for  $40.7  million  (Table  7) . 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  payment 
requirements  of  the  1970  Act  are  extremely 
Important  to  South  Dakota  farmers  and  the 
loss  of  this  Income  would  have  a  very  severe 
adverse  Impact. 

FEED     GRAINS 

The  Impact  of  the  phase  out  of  program 
payments  and  bases  for  feed  grains  would 
have  a  very  severe  Impact  on  the  almost 
44,000  producers  who  participated  In  the  pro- 
gram. Last  year  South  Dakota  produced 
about  186  million  bushels  of  the  feed  grains 
Included  In  the  1970  Act.  Although  only  psu't 
of  this  was  marketed  as  grain,  cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  feed  grains  amounted  to 
$83.5  million,  and  government  payments 
amounted  to  $57.7  million.  As  a  result,  gov- 
ernment payments  to  producers  accounted 
for  about  41  percent  of  the  total  cash  in- 
come from  sales  of  these  feed  grain  crops. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  feed  grain 
program  is  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  farm- 
ers of  South  Dakota  and  the  loss  of  this  pay- 
ment Income  would  have  a  substantial  ad- 
verse effect  on  corn,  sorghum  grain,  and 
barley  producers. 

WHEAT 

Wheat  Is  a  major  crop  In  South  Dakota. 
Last  year  almost  1.9  million  acres  were 
planted  to  wheat  and  production  amounted 
to  53.7  million  bushels.  Cash  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  wheat  amounted  to  $82.5  million, 
and  payments  to  wheat  producers  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  accounted  for  $40.7 
million  or  33  percent  of  the  total  cash  in- 
come from  sales  of  wheat.  Loss  of  this  pay- 
ment Income  to  the  producers  of  wheat  in 
South  Dokota  would  also  be  especially  dif- 
ficult to  overcome. 

SIZE     OF     PAYMENTS     PER     FARM 

Almost  98  percent  of  the  farms  in  South 
Dakota  participating  in  the  1972  feed  grain 
program  received  payments  of  less  than 
$5,000  per  farm  and  over  61  percent  received 
payments  of  less  than  $1,000  per  farm. 

In  wheat,  95  percent  of  the  farms  received 
payments  of  less  than  $5,000  per  farm  and 
almost  70  percent  received  payments  of  less 
than  $1,000  per  farm  (Table  8) . 

It  is  evident  that  South  Dakota  bases  and 
allotments  upon  which  payments  are  made 
are  predominately  small,  but  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  loss  of  the  pajmnent  Income  to 
producers  In  South  Dakota  on  even  the  larg- 
est farms  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  over- 
come under  the  existing  cost-price  rela- 
tionships. For  example,  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  corn  In  South  Dakota 
In  1972  averaged  $1.10  per  bushel,  for  grain 
sorghum  $1.05  per  bushel,  for  barley  85  cents 
per  bushel,  and  for  wheat  $1.59  per  bushel. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  with  the 
exception  of  corn  prices  In  the  year  of  the 
1970  corn  blight,  the  1972  prices  are  higher 
for  any  of  the  commodities  mentioned  than 
in  any  recent  year  (Table  9) . 

DAIRYING 

The  dairy  Industry  Is  very  Important  In 
South  Dakota  and  In  1972  accounted  for  cash 
receipts  of  about  $74.2  million.  Existing  price 
support  programs  for  milk  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum of  75  percent  of  parity  for  manufactur- 
ing milk.  This  year  75  percent  of  parity 
amounts  to  $5.29  per  hundredweight.  If  the 
dairy  price  support  laws  were  changed  to 
lower  the  level  as  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  it  could  have  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  dairy  Industry  in  South 
Dakota.  While  at  the  present  time  market 
prices  are  higher  than  in  recent  years,  the 
fact  remains  that  production  costs  In  dairy- 


ing have  increased  materially.  Last  year 
South  Dakota  produced  about  1.6  billion 
pounds  of  milk  about  80  percent  of  which 
goes  Into  manufacturing  purposes.  Without 
some  reasonable  assurance  of  nationwide 
price  guarantees,  severe  dislocations  could 
occur  In  the  dairy  Industry  In  South  Dakota. 

GENERAL 

The  phasing  out  of  payments  for  feed 
grains  and  wheat  and  undesirable  changes  in 
the  dairy  program  would  have  a  very  severe 
adverse  effect  on  the  producers  of  these  com- 
modities. Moat,  If  not  all,  of  the  farms  In 
South  Dakota  can  be  characterized  as  a 
family  farm.  The  economic  dislocations  and 
resource  adjustments  that  necessarily  would 
have  to  take  place  on  these  family  farms 
would  be  of  a  major  magnitude.  Farm  pro- 
grams do  provide  some  price  and  Income  pro- 
tection to  farmers.  In  addition,  they  also 
generate  substantial  economic  activity  in 
local  communities.  Therefore,  the  loss  of  pay- 
ments and  other  assurances  now  provided 
farmers  would  also  have  a  very  severe  adverse 
impact  on  the  many  local  communities  which 
depend  very  heavily  on  agriculture  for  their 
economic  activity. 

Furthermore,  the  phasing  out  of  bases  and 
allotments  would  have  an  adverse  Impact  on 
land  values.  Fanners  have  been  able  to  use 
the  Increasing  value  of  land  as  collateral  for 
additional  credit  which  Is  so  sorely  needed  in 
today's  farm  operations.  For  example,  on  a 
nationwide  basis  in  Just  the  last  decade  the 
use  of  credit  by  farmers  has  Increased  by 
over  250  percent. 

There  are  many  estimates  of  the  multiplier 
effect  of  farm  Income.  If  a  multiplier  effect 
of  5  Is  used,  the  loss  of  payments  In  South 
Dakota  alone  could  amount  to  losses  of  about 
•800  million  In  economic  activity. 

Table  1 
SoTTTH  Dakota  1973 

Number  of  farms.  44,000. 
Land  in  farms.  45.500,000  acres. 
Average  size  of  farms,  1,034  acres. 
Source:   SRS,  USDA. 

TABLE  2.— SOUTH  DAKOTA-PERCENTAGE  OF  FARMS  AND 
PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  LAND  IN  FARMS  IN  EACH  SI2E 
CLASS  OF  FARMS  I 


Size  of  farms  (acres) 

Percentage 
of  farms 

Percentage  of 

total  land  in 

farms » 

1  to9 

4.1 

3.1 

.8 

2.4 

2.0 

7.9 

2.8 

4.7 

27.1 

23.0 

13.0 

9.1 

0.08 

10  to  49 

50  to  69      

.04 

70h>99        

.19 

100  to  139 

.23 

140  to  179     

1.26 

180  to  219          

.55 

220  to  259      

1.13 

260  to  499       

10.20 

500  to  999             

16.37 

1000  to  1999        

17.85 

2,000  and  over ......i. 

52.09 

Total 

100.0 

99.99 

>  Census  percentage  applied  to  1973  numtwrs. 
i  Does  not  add  to  TOO  t)ecaus«  of  rounding. 
3  Less  ttian  0.01. 
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South  Dakota ' 

Table  3. — Percentage  of  farms  by  value  of 

products  sold 

Percentage 
Value  of  Sales:  of  Farms' 

Under  $2,600 12.1 

2.500-4,999    ..- 9.2 

5.000-9.999    17.7 

10,000-19,999    28.3 

20.000-39,999    22  5 

40,000-99,999    8.3 

100,000  and  over 1.7 

1  From  Census  of  Agriculture,  1969. 
■  Does  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding 
April  1973. 


0.7 
1.6 


South  Dakota  > 
Table  4. — Percentage  of  total  value  of  agri- 
cultural   production    sold    by    farms    by 
category 

Category  Percentage ' 

Value  of  agricultural  products  sold  by 
farms  having  sale  of : 

Under  $3.500 

2,500  to  4.999 

6,000  to  9,999 6.3 

10,000   to   19,999 19.7 

20,000  to  39.999 29.6 

40,000   to  99,999 23.0 

100,000  and  over 19. 1 

^From  Census  of  Agriculture.  1969. 
>  Does  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding 
April  1973. 

South  Dakota 

Table  6. — Farm  cash  receipts  from  sales  of 
principal  farm  products.  1972 
Cash  receipts  (million  dollars) 
Crops: 

Included  in  the  1970  Act: 

Feed  Grains 

Wheat   

Other  Principal  Crops: 

Oats 

Soybeans    

Flaxseed   

Hay    

Rye    

Livestock  and  Products: 

Cattle  and  calves 

Hogs    

Dairy  Products 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Eggs  --- ■- 

T^irkeys 

All    crops 241.6 

All  livestock  and  products 1,  002.  6 

Source:    Unpublished    data,    USDA,    April 
1973. 


83. 
82. 


24.1 
15.2 
13.3 
10.3 
7.1 

692.9 
188.3 

74.2 

20.7 

13.4 

6.6 


TABLE  5-A.-S0UTH  DAKOTA-AVERAGE  HARVESTED  AND 
PRODUCTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  CROPS.  1972 


Crops 


Acreage 
harvested 


Production 


Corn  (for  grain)  (bushels).. 
Barley  (bushels). . 
Sorghum  grain  (bushels)... 

Oats(bushels) ...         

Rye(bushels) 

Wheat  (bushels)  _ 

Soybeans  (bushels) 

Flaxseed  (bushels) 

All  hay  (tons) 


2.  388,  000 
576,000 
259.000 

2, 038. 000 
290,000 

1,  878, 000 
253,000 
360,000 

4, 597. 000 


152,832,000 

20,  736,  OOO 

12,432,000 

99.862,000 

7,570,000 

53,619,000 

7, 337.  OOO 

4.500.000 

7,082,000 


TABLE  6.-S0UTH  DAKOTA  PERCENTAGE  OF  FARMS  PAR 
TICIPATING  IN  THE  1971  FEED  GRAIN  AND  WHEAT  PRO- 
GRAMS BY  SIZE  OF  ALLOTMENT  OR  BASES' 


Size  (acres) 


0.1  to  10-  

10  to  15 

15  to  30 

30  to  50 

50  to  200 

200  to  500 

500  to  1,000.... 
1,000  and  over. 


Percentage  of  farms 

Feed  grains 

Wheat  > 

2.5 

38.f 

2.3 

9.8 

IS.  9 

58.9 

9.8 

.7 

.1 

(•) 

Number  of  farms  participating . 


43. 828 


30.567 


>  The  1971  program  did  not  include  barley  while  the  1972 
and  1973  programs  do  In  1972  about  16.8  thousand  farms  with 
barley  bases  totaling  about  627,000  acres  oarticipated.  No  fre- 
quency distribution  as  to  base  sizes  available. 

>  Add  to  more  than  100  percent  because  of  rounding. 

>  Less  than  0.1. 

South  Dakota 
Table  7. —  Government  payments  on 
programs  crops,  1972 
Commodity  Dollars 

Peed  grains* 67.718,300 

Wheat    40,721,690 


Total   98.439.890 

'Includes  corn,  sorghum  grain,  and  barley, 
April  1973. 


TABLE  8.-S0UTH  DAKOTA— PROGRAM  PAYMENTS  19,72 
PERCENTAGE  OF  FARMS  RECEIVING  PAYMENTS  BY  SIZE 
OF  PAYMENTS 


Percentage  ol  farms  In 
each  class 


Size  ol  payment  (class) 


Feed  grains 


Wheat 


OtoJlOO 

$100  to  $500 

$500  to  $1,000 

$1,000  to  $2,000 

$2,000  to  $5,000 

$5,000  to  $7,500 

$7,500  to  $10,000 

$10,000  to  $15.000.... 
$15,000  to  $20.000.... 
$20,000  to  $30,000.... 
$30,000  to  $35,000.... 
$35,000  to  $40,000... 
$40,000  to  $45,000.... 
$45,000  to  $50,000.... 
$50,000  to  $55,000.... 
$55,000  to  $55,000.01. 
$55,000.01  and  over.. 


22.49 

32.63 

14.44 

13.48 

12.01 

2.65 

1.06 

.79 

.23 

.15 

.02 

.01 

.01 

.03 

(') 

W 

(0 


are  in  relatively  short  supply.  If  the  new 
farm  bill  were  In  effect  this  year,  the  USDA 
could  call  for  greatly  Increased  production  of 
feed  grains  to  satisfy  the  demand  and  allevi- 
ate the  shortage.  The  farmer,  knowing  that 
there  would  be  some  protection  from  the 
economic  disaster  of  surpluses,  would  be 
Inclined  to  grow  all  the  feed  grain  be  was 
lasked  to  grow.  His  Increased  production 
would  come  closer  to  balancing  supply  with 
demand,  thereby  lowering  the  cattlemen's 
cost  of  feed  grain  and  his  overall  cost  of  pro- 
duction. That  lower  cost  would  be  reflected 
in  lower  meat  prices  on  the  grocery  shelf. 

At  the  same  time.  CFA  Is  mindful  of  the 
dairy  provisions  In  the  bill.  We  do  not  sup- 
port monopoly — In  food  or  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 
will  Introduce  amendments  that  will  keep 
the  pi'«»r  of  the  milk  combines  from  monop- 
ollzlr<K  '<ie  Industry.  We  urge  your  support 
for  the  Hart  amendment. 


>  Less  than  0.005. 
'  None. 

TABLE   9.-S0UTH    DAKOTA-AVERAGE    PRICES   RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS 


II  n  dollars  per  bushdj 


Yur 


Crop 


1968  1969  1970  1971   1972 


Corn. 

Grain  sorghum. 

Barley 

Wheat  (all) 

Oats 

Soybeans 

Flaxseed. 

RyB._ 


1.05 

.86 

.81 

1.26 

.54 

2.40 

2.80 

.87 


1.03 
.91 
.79 

1.36 
.55 

2.26 

2.68 
.92 


1.21 
1.03 

.84 
1.44 

.57 
2.72 
2.44 

.92 


1.05 
.90 
.80 

1.31 
.54 

3.04 

2.43 
.81 


1.10 
1.05 

.85 
1.59 

.61 
3.40 
2.80 

.80 


Source:  SRS,  USDA. 


Exhibit  2 
Consumer  Federation  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  25, 1973. 
Farm  Bill:  Consumer  Issue  of  the  Week 

The  farm  bill  may  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  pieces  of  consumer  legislation  this 
year.  Even  the  name  has  been  changed  to 
reflect  the  consumer  protection  aspects  of 
the  bill. 

The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  serves  consumers  In  several  ways. 
It  insures  that  farmers  will  produce  abundant 
supplies  because  they  are  assured  a  certain 
price  for  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton.  These 
"target  prices"  are  set  at  a  level  which  will 
assure  the  farmer  that  even  if  he  produces 
more  than  enough  of  these  commodities,  his 
Income  will  at  least  meet  his  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  "target  prices"  represent  about 
70%  of  parity,  or  10%  of  fair  return  to  the 
farmer  in  comparison  to  returns  In  other 
Industries  for  similar  Investments  of  capital 
and  labor. 

The  bill  attempts  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween consumer's  concern  with  high  food 
prices  and  the  farmer's  need  for  adequate 
Income.  It  sets  a  "tctrget  price"  for  the 
farmer.  If  the  market  price  falls  below  the 
"target  price",  the  government  will  make  up 
the  difference  through  a  direct  payment  to 
the  farmer.  For  instance,  the  "target  price" 
for  wheat  Is  $2.28  per  bu.  If  the  market  price 
averages  out  to  be  only  $2.20,  the  government 
would  pay  the  farmer  the  8c  difference.  On 
the  other  hand,  If  the  average  market  price 
turns  out  to  be  $2.30,  there  would  be  no 
federal  payment  at  all.  If  market  prices  are 
low.  the  consumer  saves  at  the  supermarket 
and  if  food  prices  are  high,  the  taxpayer 
pays  nothing  for  farm  programs. 

The  legislation's  potential  effect  on  meat 
prices  may  be  the  best  example  of  the  bill's 
Importance  to  consumers.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  high  meat  prices  Is  the  Increased  cost 
of  feed  grains  to  ranchers  and  feed  lot  oper- 
ators. Their  price  Is  high  because  feed  grains 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  1820.  An  act  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  release  certain  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  by  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  1965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Barr; 

H.R.  2212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nguyen  Tbl  Lee  Flntland  and  Susan  Pint- 
land; 

H.R.  2216.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Purlta  Panlngbatan  Bohannon; 

H.R.  2769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
A.  Karsteter; 

H.R.  3620.  An  act  to  establish  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

H.R.  3761.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Pry,  Junior,  and  Margaret  E.  Pry; 

H.R.  4175.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
H.  Sllva; 

H.R.  4443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  K. 
Downle; 

H.R.  4448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  First 
Lieutenant  John  P.  Dunn,  Army  of  the 
United  States,  retired; 

H.R.  4704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission;  and 

H.R.  5106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Datiles  Tabayo. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  1820.  An  act  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  release  certain 
conditions  with  respect  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty conveyed  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  bv 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  3620.  An  act  to  esubllsh  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

H.R.  1965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Barr; 

H.R.  2212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nguyen  Thl  Le  Flntland  and  Susan  Flntland: 

H.R.  2215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Purlta  Panlngbatan  Bohannon; 

H.R.  2769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
A.  Karsteter: 

H.R.  3751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Fry.  Junior,  and  Margaret  E.  Pry: 

H.R.  4176.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Manuel 
H.  Sllva: 
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H.R.  4443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  K 
Downle; 

H.R.  4448.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  First 
Lieutenant  John  P.  Dunn.  Army  of  the 
United  States,  retired; 

H  R.  4704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission;  and 

H.R.  5106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Datlles  Tabayo.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 


AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  1888 »  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  con- 
sumers of  plentiful  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     158 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  158.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  6,  strike  out 
tlirough  line  2  on  page  8  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•■(A)  amending  section  201(e)  by  strik- 
ing out  1973'  and  inserting  •1978".  and  by 
striking  out  •1976'  and   Inserting  '1981'.  and 

"(Bi  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•'■(f)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed,  is  further  amended  by:'." 

On  page  8,  line  3.  strike  "(4)"  and  Insert 
"(1)". 

On  page  8,  line  15.  strike  "(5)"  and  Insert 
••(2)-. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  from  the  bill,  by 
striking,  the  sections  which  begin  on  line 
5,  page  2.  and  extend  through  the  top  of 
page  8,  line  2. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  who  has 
joined  me  on  the  amendment,  and  my- 
self that  very  serious  anticompetitive  im- 
plications are  involved  in  these  proposals. 

The  amendment  does  not  reach  the 
provisions  dealing  with  support  prices, 
import  quotas,  the  matter  of  the  indemni- 
fication for  loss  of  milk  and  cows,  or 
class  1  ba^e  plan  authority. 

I  think  that  by  this  time  most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  contest  that  under- 
lies the  offering  of  the  amendment.  Lest 
I  forget,  I  want,  if  I  can,  at  the  outset 
to  make  clear  that  if  any  suggestion  has 
been  made  or  voiced  that  the  language 
which  we  propose  to  strike  was  the  re- 
sult of  sly  action  by  anyone,  a  meeting 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  worse,  that 
suggestion  is  wrong.  Quite  the  contrary, 
on  an  early  dav — and  my  impression  is 
that  it  was  the  second  day — of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  witnesses  from  the  National 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  appeared. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  apologize  to  the  Senator  for  interrupt- 
ing his  speech,  but  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HART.  At  the  very  opening.  I  think 


the  second  day  of  the  hearings,  witnesses 
appeared,  including  one  from  Michigan, 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine  who  is  the 
president  of  the  National  Milk  Producers' 
Federation,  Glenn  Lake,  accompanied  by 
Patrick  B.  Healy.  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers'  Federation  at 
that  time — mind  you,  this  is  an  open 
hearing — and  those  two  gentlemen  de- 
scribed in  understandable  detail  the 
reasons  why  they  believed  the  committee 
should  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ments that  they  were  offering. 

It  was  an  open,  as  wholesome,  and  as 
correct  a  method  of  proceeding  as  one 
could  imagine.  So  if  I  say  nothing  else, 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  those  who  of- 
fered these  amendments,  those  who  in 
committee  supported  them,  and  those 
who  on  the  floor  may  support  them,  are 
acting  in  a  wholly  appropriate  and 
proper  way. 

Having  said  that,  1  suggest  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  in  that  early 
day  of  the  hearings,  these  proposals  were 
made  a  part  of  the  record,  in  the  follow- 
ing days  I  believe  there  was  no  reaction 
to  them.  We  can  wish  as  we  might  that 
other  national  farm  groups  who  did 
testify  had  voiced  to  the  committee  the 
concerns  which  they  now  voice  to  many 
of  lis.  I  wish  very  much  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  when  those  hearings 
were  in  process,  had  been  alert  to  the  pro- 
posals that  had  been  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee by  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation.  But  wishing  will  not  make  it 
so.  Those  spokesmen — not  alone  govern- 
mental, as  in  the  case  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  but  also  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
NFO.  and  some  local  branches  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  as  well  as  the  National 
Consumers  Congress  and  other  consumer 
groups — did  not  develop  for  the  commit- 
tee in  the  record  the  concerns  that  they 
now  voice. 

Tho.=e  concerns  are  real,  and  they  are 
genuine.  Under  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us,  the  only  way  that 
the  committee  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  the  reactions  of  people  who  have 
legitimate  concerns  is  for  us  to  strike  the 
section. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  that  be  the  an- 
.-^wer  for  Senators  like  myself,  who  repre- 
sent a  dairy  State  where  the  cooperative 
milk  producers  are  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject? 

Can  the  Senator  give  us  the  assurance, 
first,  that  by  striking  the  section  we  are 
not  deciding  the  issue ;  second,  that  there 
will  be  prompt  hearings,  and  the  hear- 
ings will  not  be  just  for  the  record  to 
show  that  we  had  hearings,  but  t  serious 
inquiry  to  try  to  come  to  a  conclusion; 
third,  that  there  is  no  a  priori  decision 
by  striking  the  section  that  we  might 
not  recommend  these  very  things  and 
perhaps  even  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee itself  might  not  bring  them  in  at  a 
later  time  when  we  are  able — the  Sena- 
tor may  not  agree — to  cast  light  on  the 
facts.  In  other  words,  the  essence  of  it  is 
that  we  should  not  legislate  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  HART.  Of  course  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  cannot  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  that  will  cure  the 


problem  for  anyone  who  comes  from  a 
State  where  the  dairy  income  is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  farm  economy.  I 
also  happen  to  come  from  a  State  which 
is  a  dairy  producing  State.  $300  million 
a  year  in  dairy  products  comes  from 
Michigan.  But  it  will  allay  the  fears,  at 
least,  and  permit  those  divided  in  our 
States  to  get  their  hearing. 

Second,  while  none  of  us  can  speak 
for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee would  be  in  a  position  to  conduct 
hearings,  at  which  time  those  who  have 
been  privately  voicing  to  us  their  con- 
cerns, including  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, could  have  the  opportunity  to  fully 
express  their  views.  If  that  occurred,  we 
would  then  have  a  record  on  which  the 
committee  could  report  back  to  us  its 
concliLsions  and  we  could  act  in  a  much 
more  informed  and  responsible  fashion, 
one  that  will  give  greater  confidence  to 
the  people  of  this  country  that  we  are 
legislating  on  the  record,  on  what  the 
facts  are,  and  nothing  else. 

Finally,  I  must  confess,  as  a  sort  of 
knee-jerk  antitrust  advocate,  that  I 
have  very  strong  feelings  that  some  of 
these  provisions  are  bad.  But  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  committee, 
and  later  the  Senate,  would  not  be  able 
to  make  its  own  independent  judgment 
based  on  the  testimony  that  will  be  de- 
veloped. 

Yes,  I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  cannot  reassure  him  with 
respect  to  the  holding  of  hearings  but  I 
would  accept  his  vote  to  strike  as  a  pro- 
cedural and  not  as  a  substantive  judg- 
ment on  the  issue. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  very  much. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  provi- 
sions which  I  seek  to  strike  trouble  me 
for  several  reasons: 

First.  They  would  produce  higher  con- 
sumer prices  for  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Second.  They  endanger  some  or  all  of 
18  antitrtist  suits  pending  in  Federal 
courts— 2  brought  by  the  Government— 
by  giving  a  congressional  blessing  to 
practices  being  challenged  in  certain  of 
those  suits. 

Third.  They  give  even  more  power  to 
three  enormous  cooperatives  which  al- 
ready in  many  markets  control  90  per- 
cent of  total  milk  distributed  and  have 
more  than  75.000  members. 

But,  my  direct  goal  today  is  to  strike 
the  language  so  that  full  hearings  may 
be  held  on  these  highly  controversial  pro- 
posals. Up  to  now,  groups  very  much  in- 
terested and  affected  by  this  language 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  views  known  in  give-and-take  hear- 
ings. 

Support  for  this  amendment  is  rather 
strong.  Its  proponents  include  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion— and  various  local  branches  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union — the  National 
Consumers  Congress,  and  Ralph  Nader's 
consumer  groups. 

The  amendment  has  also  been  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Milk  Industrj- 
Foundation,  whose  members  include 
large  national  dairies  such  as  Foremost, 
Carnation.  Pet,  Beatrice  Foods,  as  well 
as  smaller  local  dairies. 
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It  does  not  have  the  support — in 
truth — of  the  three  major  co-ops  which 
would  enjoy  much  more  power  under  the 
provisions  the  amendment  seeks  to  strike. 
These  three  cooperatives  are  Associ- 
ated Milk  Producers,  Inc. — AMPI — Mid- 
American Dairymen.  Inc. — Mid-Am — 
and  Dairymen,  Inc. — DI.  As  chairman  of 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  I  recognize 
the  enormous  value  of  cooperatives,  and 
I  believe  that  regrettable  excesses  on  the 
part  of  a  few  shouldn't  color  our  judg- 
ment. However,  the  growth  of  power  of 
these  cooperatives  deserves  a  thoughtful 
hearing  before  we  add  more  power. 

For  the  facts  are  that  through  merger, 
consolidation,  and  acquisition,  an  esti- 
mated 100  cooperative  organizations  in 
the  last  5  years  have  been  reduced  to  the 
three  co-ops. 

The  provisions  I  seek  to  strike  would 
not  only  increase  the  power  these  co- 
operatives have  over  their  market  but 
also  would  increase  their  control  over 
their  farmer-members.  This  is  control 
which  obviously  the  farmers'  groups 
which  support  this  amendment  do  not 
want. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  motion 
to  strike  is  limited.  I  would  not  delete 
provisions  dealing  with  import  quotas, 
support  prices,  authority  for  class  I  base 
plans,  and  indemnification  for  loss  of 
milk  and  cows.  I  understand  that  some 
other  amendments  may  be  offered  to 
strike  some  of  those  provisions. 

But  it  should  be  equally  clear  that 
while  the  provisions  I  move  to  strike  are 
difficult  to  understand,  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  responsible  dairy  experts  that 
my  interpretation  of  their  impact  is 
accurate. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  before 
we  enact  these  potentially  dangerous 
provisions  into  law,  the  least  we  should 
do  is  give  the  opponents  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  in  public  hearings. 
This  is  the  basic  intent  of  my  motion 
to  strike. 

I  close,  then,  as  I  opened.  The  Agri- 
cultural Committee  and  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  have  acted  in  a  com- 
pletely normal  fashion.  If  there  is  fault 
to  be  found,  we  might  suggest  that  it  is 
in  those  who  should  have  been  on  notice 
that  there  was  before  the  committee 
these  specific  proposals,  and  thev  did 
not  respond. 

But  we  should  not  ourselves  make  the 
same  mistake.  We  are  on  notice  that 
there  is  deep  controversy  with  respect  to 
the  implications  of  these  things  and  we 
should  strike,  hopefully,  so  that  we 
should  be  in  a  position,  with  a  record 
later,  to  make  a  judgment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield' 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  sav  that 
there  would  be  reasonably  prompt  hear- 
ings on  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  which  naturally  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  Judiciary  Committee? 

Mr.  HART.  No.  I  would  anticipate  that 
the  hearings  would  be  conducted  by  the 
committee  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  formerly  a  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 


gan is  not  a  member  of  that  committee 
.so  he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  as- 
sure reasonably  prompt  healings  by  that 
committee. 

Mr.  HART.  No.  I  think  I  made  that 
clear.  We  are  not  speaking  to  that  point. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  In  my  opinion,  part  of  the 
Senators  amendment  should  be  ap- 
proved. There  are  one  or  two  other  pro- 
visions in  it  which  could  conceivably  be 
of  benefit  to  producers  without  doing  any 
harm  to  anyone.  I  find  that  the  agri- 
cultiu-al  associations  have  been  of  little 
help,  because  they  seem  to  be  split  as 
nearly  down  the  middle  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  that  way.  Consequently,  I  have 
been  waiting  to  hear  the  arguments  be- 
fore making  up  my  mind  whether  to  vote 
for  the  Senator's  amendment. 

There  is  one  part  of  his  amendment 
which  I  would  remove — on  page  4  from 
line  10  down  to  page  21  on  line  6.  That 
could  probably  be  helpful  although  there 
are  two  provisions  in  there  which  un- 
doubtedly would  not  be  of  benefit  to  the 
producer — that  is  on  page  5.  line  10,  be- 
ginning with  the  word  "the. "  Tliat  para- 
graph we  could  well  do  without.  I  think. 
On  page  6,  item  ( a  > ,  line  3,  down  through 
line  6,  we  could  do  without.  Also  there 
could  be  changes  in  section — paragraph 
di  down  to  line  14  and  15.  The  rest  of 
what  the  Senator  proposes  we  would 
probably  be  better  off  without. 

These  amendments  came  before  the 
committee.  However,  when  I  called  the 
cooperatives  in  the  Northeast  to  find  out 
what  their  position  was,  they  had  just 
barely  received  them  from  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  that  morning,  and 
even  at  that  time  we  were  marking  up 
the  bill  and  finished  it  the  next  day. 

Some  say  that  these  big  cooperatives 
are  acting  like  the  big  oil  companies,  try- 
ing to  put  the  independents  out  of  busi- 
ness. That  may  be  true,  because  that  is 
a  human  trait,  to  seek  a  monopoly.  So, 
it  is  impossible  to  please  all  producer  as- 
.sociations  or  all  consumer  associations 
regardless  of  how  we  vote  on  the  Hart 
amendment. 

But  I  will  say  this,  that  the  rest  of  the 
bill  we  have  for  dairy  products  seems  to 
be  very  good,  indeed.  An  80  percent  sup- 
port price,  which  I  believe  is  the  market 
price  now.  It  is  almost  exactly  80  percent. 
We  do  need  a  greater  production  of  milk. 
There  has  to  be  a  greater  incentive  to 
produce  it.  Up  in  the  Northeast,  we  are 
producing  a  little  less  milk  than  last  year, 
although  we  do  produce  more  milk  for 
table  use,  which  is  Class  1.  which  raises 
the  blend  price.  I  have  not  had  so  much 
complaint  on  the  price.  I  have  renewed 
complaints  about  Dairy  feed  which  went 
up  $5  a  ton  in  New  England  last  week.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  it  has  gone  up 
this  week.  Feed  dealers  have  done  the 
best  they  could  to  hold  the  price  down  to 
within  reason. 

So  I  will  listen  to  what  may  be  said  on 
the  Hart  amendment,  but  I  have  to  say 
that  part  of  it  is  very  good  in  my  book 
but  part  of  it,  probably  we  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  we  leave  the  bill  as  it  is. 

I  would  gladly  vote  for  it  if  we  could 
leave  In  the  sections  I  referred  to.  which 
apparently  is  satisfactory  to  producers 
generally.  They  are  to  be  found  on  page 
4.  beginning  at  line  10.  down  to  the  word 


•order"  on  page  5.  line  10;  then  striking 
out.  as  the  Hart  amendment  proposes, 
the  sentence  beginning  The  location." 
down  through  line  16;  then  picking  up 
again  from  line  17.  page  5,  to  line  2  on 
page  6;  then  striking  out  lines  3,  4,  5. 
and  6 — I  know  this  is  a  little  difficult 
to  follow;  then  leaving  in  all  from  line  7. 
paragraph  <  b) ,  through  line  20. 

In  lines  14  and  15.  however,  it  would 
be  well  to  strike  out  the  words  "but  not 
limited  to.  providing  milk  assembly, 
refrigeration,  storage." 

I  know  that  is  a  little  complicated,  and 
if  I  speak  any  further,  it  will  only  com- 
plicate the  situation  still  more. 

As  I  say,  two-thirds  of  the  Hart  amend- 
ment is  good.  The  other  third  we  would 
be  better  off  without 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
need  not  apologize  for  suggesting  a  rather 
complicated  list  of  revisions.  The  hard 
truth  is  that  we  are  dealing,  I  suppose, 
with  one  of  the  most  complicated  ar- 
rangements that  government  yet  has 
conceived— the  whole  milk  marketing 
order  concept. 
I  can  respond  only  this  way :  There  are 

price-fixing  elements 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  add.  this  whole  .section  of  what  he 
would  strike  out  is  permissive  and  would 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  put  it  into 
effect.  Labor  only  requires  a  51 -percent 
vote  to  put  their  ideas  into  effect,  but 
agriculture  needs  a  tw^o-thirds  vote. 

One  thing  I  know  is  that  some  of  the 
cooperatives  and  some  of  the  private 
corporations — and  we  have  one  in  New 
England  that  is  very  strong — are  al- 
ways worried  about  the  antitrust  laws.  I 
believe  that  one  cooperative  in  the  North- 
east handles  66  percent  of  the  milk  which 
is  produced  and  sold  in  that  area.  How 
much  more  they  would  have  to  do  before 
the  Department  of  Justice  landed  on 
them  with  both  feet,  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  know  that  they  are  apprehensive 
about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  talk  about 
an  expert  in  the  marketing  of  milk,  they 
are  very  scarce  in  this  country.  Few  of 
us  know  the  entire  procedure,  but  we  do 
know  that  there  is  a  division  of  senti- 
ment at  this  time. 

I  am  sure  that  much  of  the  Senators 
proposed  amendment  would  be  good.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  the  rest  of  it  would 
be. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  get  some 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Vei-mont  has  indicated  that  there 
are  a  few  experts  in  the  field,  but  I  would 
be  the  first  to  identify  myself  as  not  one 
of  that  rare  breed. 

To  the  extent  that  I  have  been  able 
to  analyze  and  have  had  this  bill  ana- 
lyzed for  me,  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  anticompetitive  aspects  in  each  of 
the  lines  we  propose  to  strike. 

I  do  realize  that  a  two-thirds  vote  is 
lequired  in  the  acceptance  of  a  plan 
which  would  incorporate  these  features. 
I  am  told,  however,  that  unlike  the  trade 
union  movement,  it  is  not  a  one-man, 
one-vote  proposition  in  all  cases;  that 
there  is  block  voting,  which  perhaps  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  treatment  we  pro- 
vide with  respect  to  collective  bargain- 
ing arrangements. 
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The  Senator  from  Michigan  woiUd 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
could  support  the  amendment  on  the 
basis  that  two-thirds  of  It  makes  sense. 
Generally,  around  here  we  are  lucky 
when  we  can  have  a  conviction  that  51 
percent  of  the  vote  makes  sense.  I  think 
I  should  leave  it  at  that. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
strike  out  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  designed  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
milk  marketing  orders.  The  purpose  of 
the  provisions  which  would  be  stricken  is 
to  eliminate  waste  and  inequities  and 
thereby  provide  fair  prices  to  producers 
and  consumers.  More  specifically,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  strike  out  those  provisions  of 
the  bill  which : 

First.  Permit  a  milk  marketing  order 
to  provide  for  allocation  of  members' 
bases  to  their  cooperatives : 

Second.  Permit  an  order  to  provide 
that  marketing  history  represented  by  a 
base  held  under  a  Federal,  State,  or  co- 
operative base  plan  shall  count  as  history 
in  fixing  bases  under  that  order: 

Third.  Permit  an  order  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  phasing  out  of  Federal,  State, 
or  cooperative  base  plans; 

Fourth.  Make  it  clear  that  an  order 
may  provide  for  payments  from  the  pool 
to  producers  for  their  excess  milk  of 
amounts  less  than  the  lowest  class  price; 

Fifth.  Permit  an  order  to  provide  for 
minimum  payments  to  producers  and 
their  associations  for  services  performed 
for  handlers; 

Sixth.  Permit  an  order  for  manufac- 
turing milk  which  does  not  fix  prices  to 
provide  for  price  posting; 

Seventh.  Permit  an  order,  where  ap- 
propriate to  direct  the  flow  of  milk,  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  different  location 
differentials  in  computing  the  minimum 
class  prices  paid  by  handlers  and  in  com- 
puting pool  payments  to  producers; 

Eighth.  Permit  an  order  to  provide  for 
payments  from  the  pool  to  cooperatives 
for  services  of  marketwide  benefit;  and 

Ninth.  Permit  an  order  to  provide  for 
standby  reserve  pools,  which  would  be 
supported  by  payments  from  one  or  more 
orders  and  would  supply  milk  when 
needed  to  such  order  areas. 

IN    GENERAL 

First,  let  me  describe  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  provisions  which  the  amend- 
ment would  strike. 

All  of  them  merely  provide  authority 
which  the  Secretary  may  use  If  he  finds 
after  open  hearings  that  their  Inclusion 
In  an  order  will  carryout  the  objectives 
of  the  act.  The  principal  objectives  of 
the  act  are  twofold,  first  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  prices  that  are  fair  to  farmers 
and  consumers,  and  second,  keeping 
prices  from  rising  above  that  fair  price. 
The  particular  provisions  we  have  before 
us  are  largely  Intended  to  eliminate  eco- 
nomic waste,  with  the  savings  thereby 
achieved  being  apportioned  between 
farmer  and  consumer  in  appropriate 
fashion.  The  two  guidelines  I  have  men- 
tioned are  definite,  rigid,  and  have  been 
in  effect  a  long  time.  They  are  contained 


in  sections  2a)  and  2(2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  There- 
fore, any  assertion  that  the  new  pro- 
visions will  result  in  anything  but  fair 
prices  fails  to  recognize  that  they  cannot 
be  put  into  effect  if  that  is  the  expected 
result,  and  they  cannot  remain  in  effect 
if  that  is  the  actual  result. 

Further,  none  of  these  provisions  can 
be  included  in  an  order  unless  they  are 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
subject  to  them.  In  the  case  of  class  I 
base  plan  provisions,  the  producers  must 
vote  individually.  Any  contention  that 
they  are  inimical  to  the  interest  of  pro- 
ducers or  consumers  is,  therefore,  in- 
consistent with  the  plain  language  of 
the  law  and  the  bill. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there 
has  been  no  opportunity  for  hearings. 
That  argument  is  completely  without 
foundation  for  two  reasons; 

First,  there  has  been  extensive  oppor- 
tunity for  hearings,  public  notice  having 
been  given  on  February  7,  an  extensive 
hearing  having  been  held  during  the 
period  February  27  through  April  27  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  committee  staff  analysis  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  letter  of  May  25.  The  first 
numbered  paragraph  of  this  analysis  dis- 
cusses the  opportunity  for  hearings  in 
depth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate     Committee     on     Agricultitre     and 

Forestry 

staff  memorandum 

Analysis  of  the  Department  of  Justice  let- 
ter dated  May  25.  1973,  from  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Thomas  E.  Kauper,  to 
Senator  McOovern 

The  letter  contains  the  following  Inac- 
curate or  misleading  statements: 

(1)  Statement:  "Our  concern  Is  espe- 
cially acute  because  no  hearings  have  been 
held  on  this  specific  legislative  proposal." 

Facts:  On  February  7.  at  page  S.  2282 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  hearings  would  be  held  on 
on  the  farm  program  and  other  Issues  on 
February  27,  28.  March  1,  2,  8,  and  9.  It 
was  further  announced  that  the  Committee 
would  use  S.  517  as  a  base  for  the  bearings. 
A  copy  of  the  announcement  Is  attached. 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  I  of  3.  517 
dealt  with  milk  marketing  orders  by  ex- 
tending the  authority  for  Class  I  base  plans 
and  other  provisions.  The  advisability  of 
extending  or  amending  these  provisions  was 
therefore  clearly  a  purpose  of  the  bearings. 
Hearings  were  held  In  Washington  on 
February  27  and  28,  and  March  1.  2,  8,  9, 
13,  14,  and  29.  On  February  28,  beginning 
at  page  119  of  the  Committee's  hearings, 
representatives  of  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  testi^ed  and  proposed  a 
number  of  milk  marketing  order  amend- 
ments. On  March  9.  Mr.  Albert  J.  Ortego,  Jr., 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
Central  America  Cooperative  Federation,  Inc.. 
testified,  at  page  487,  and  proposed  similar 
amendments  to  paragraph  (2)  of  section  1 
of  S.  517.  Digests  were  made  of  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  at  the  hearings  and  the  digests 
which  relate  to  the  testimony  of  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation  and  the 
Central  America  Cooperative  Federation.  Inc. 
are  attached  These  digests  were  available  to 
the  general  public,  and  on  March  27  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  sent  them  to 
th?  Secretary  of  Agriculture  asking  him  to 


comment  on  the  major  recommendations 
made  by  the  witnesses  in  his  statement 
when  he  appeared  on  March  29.  A  copy  of 
the  Chairman's  letter  is  attached.  Further 
bearings  were  held  on  April  6  at  Chlckasha. 
Oklahoma;  on  April  7  at  Ardmore.  Okla- 
homa; on  April  18  at  Montgomery.  Alabama; 
on  April  19  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  Waynesboro 
and  Macon,  Georgia;  on  April  20  at  TUton, 
Georgia;  and  on  April  27  at  Huron.  South 
Dakota.  Prior  to  the  first  executive  stjssion 
of  the  Committee  on  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee staff  worked  with  the  proponents 
of  the  milk  marketing  order  amendments 
to  make  technical  corrections  in  the  amend- 
ments and  eliminate  purely  technical  differ- 
ences between  the  two  sets  of  amend- 
ments. These  corrected  amendments  which 
did  not  substantially  differ  from  those  pro- 
posed on  February  27  and  March  9  were 
made  generally  available  to  the  public. 
The  Committee  staff  also  prepared  a  list 
of  amendments  proposed  by  various  per- 
sons to  S.  517  which  included  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  revised  dairy  amendments,  and 
shortly  thereafter  prepared  a  tltle-by-tltle 
explanation  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
and  the  specific  amendments  to  each  title 
which  had  been  proposed  at  the  hearings, 
Including  the  revised  milk  marketing  order 
amendments. 

The  Committee  met  in  executive  session 
on  the  bin  May  1.  2,  3,  4,  8,  and  9.  On  May  7. 
Committee  Print  No.  1  was  issued  showing 
matters  tentatively  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  additional  matters  which  had  not 
been  agreed  to  but  had  been  suggested  for 
Inclusion.  The  milk  marketing  order  amend- 
ments finally  agreed  to  were  generally  in- 
cluded in  this  print.  All  of  the  documents 
mentioned  herein  were  made  available  to  the 
public. 

(2)  Statement:  "In  this  connection,  the 
Department  of  Justice  requested  that  its 
views  be  heard  before  this  legislation  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee,  but  was  not 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  so  " 

Facts:  The  Department  of  Justice  made  no 
request  until  two  weeks  after  the  Committee 
had  ordered  the  bill  reported.  The  Commit- 
tee, when  it  had  ordered  the  bill  reported, 
had  given  the  Committee  staff  two  weeks, 
until  May  23,  for  final  preparation  of  the 
report.  On  May  23  a  representative  of  the  De- 
p>artment  of  Justice  advised  a  member  of 
the  Committee  staff  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  writing  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor McGovern  about  the  dairy  provisions 
which  would  be  delivered  on  May  24  and  sug- 
gested that  reporting  of  the  bill  be  deUyed 
until  that  letter  had  been  written.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  "Committee  was  advised  of  this 
communication  and,  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
his  letter  to  Senator  Hart,  decided  that  the 
reporting  of  the  bill  should  not  be  delayed 
and  the  report  was  filed  on  May  23  in  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  from  the  Committee 
of  May  9. 

(3)  Statement:  "As  drafted,  the  provision 
implies,  but  does  not  explicitly  state,  that  if 
the  producer  chooses  to  terminate  his  mem- 
bership in  the  cooperative  his  base  will  be 
returned  to  him." 

Fact:  On  page  2,  lines  18  and  19,  the  bill 
states  that  producers'  bases  will  be  allocated 
to  their  cooperatives  "while  they  are  mem- 
bers thereof.  The  quoted  language  was  put 
In  this  provision  specificlally  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  clear  that  the  allocation  of  pro- 
ducers' bases  to  their  cooperatives  would  be 
only  for  the  period  "while  they  are  members 
thereof".  If  this  clear  Isinguage  Is  not  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  the  following  language 
(which  was  not  in  the  May  7  committee 
print)  appears  at  page  2.  line  19  of  the  re- 
ported bill:  "In  the  event  a  producer  with- 
draws from  membership  in  a  co<H)«ratlvfc 
marketing  association  the  base  allocated  to 
that  producer  shall  take  into  consideration 
his  total  marketings  of  milk,  Including  milk 
delivered  by  his  association  to  persons  not 
fully  regulated  by  the  order,  but  may  refiect 
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his  pro  rata  share  of  any  reduction  in  the 
total  of  bases  allocated  to  such  associations". 
The  language  Just  quoted  should  also  answer 
the  statement  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
letter  that  it  Is  not  clear  how  the  return  of 
the  base  to  the  producer  will  be  accom- 
plished. The  Committee  report  explains  this 
provision  at  page  27  as  follows:  "The  amend- 
ment also  provides  that  an  individual  mem- 
ber on  leaving  the  cooperative  would  take  his 
history  of  marketings  with  him,  irrespective 
of  the  market  to  which  the  cooperative  might 
have  delivered  his  milk  (except  for  his  pro 
rata  share  of  any  reduction  in  the  coopera- 
tive's base  as  a  result  of  transferring  milk  to 
other  markets) ." 

The  Department  of  Justice  appears  to 
favor  the  return  of  the  base  to  the  producer 
when  he  leaves  the  cooperative.  If  that  is  the 
case,  the  Department  should  favor  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  because  its  purpose  is  to 
protect  the  producer's  rights.  Thus  under 
existing  law  If  the  cooperative  delivers  the 
base  milk  of  one  of  Its'  members  off  the 
order  market  for  a  specified  period  of  time, 
that  member  could  lose  his  entire  base. 
Under  the  bill  if  the  cooperative  delivered 
the  same  producers'  base  milk  off  the  order 
market  for  the  same  period,  there  would 
probably  be  no  loss  of  base  at  all.  but  if  there 
were,  the  loss  would  be  sustained  by  all  of 
the  members  of  the  cooperative  proportion- 
ately. Thus  the  particular  producer  would 
probably  lose  no  base  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  but  If  he  did  the  loss  would  be 
only  the  same  proportionate  amount  of  base 
as  other  members  and  the  balance  of  his 
base  would  be  protected.  For  exEimple,  let 
us  suppose  that  cooperative  members  A  and 
B  each  have  a  base  of  1000  pounds  and  each 
delivers  2000  pounds  to  the  cooperative. 
Under  existing  law  if  the  cooperative  deliv- 
ers all  of  A's  milk  off  the  market  for  a  cer- 
tain period  A  will  lose  base.  However,  If 
under  existing  law  the  cooperative  delivers 
As  1000  pounds  of  excess  and  B's  1000 
pounds  of  excess  off  the  market  for  the  same 
period,  there  may  be  no  loss  of  base  for 
either  A  or  B.  The  latter  manner  of  delivery 
may.  however,  be  more  costly  since  it  may 
involve  extra  trucking,  accounting,  and  other 
costs,  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  truck 
making  the  off  market  delivery  need  stop 
only  at  A's  farm  and  pick  up  all  of  his  2000 
pounds.  These  extra  wasteful,  and  uneco- 
nomic costs  are  of  course  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  getting  milk  to  the  consumer,  and  In  one 
way  or  another  must  be  reflected  In  the  price 
to  the  consumer. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  provision  of  the 
bill  to  avoid  this  economic  waste  by  per- 
mitting the  cooperative  to  pick  up  all  of 
As  milk  in  this  situation  without  any  loss 
of  A's  base. 

The  only  way  in  which  anv  base  would 
be  lost  under  the  bill  In  this  situation  would 
be  if  the  total  amount  of  milk  delivered  by 
the  cooperative  on  the  market  was  less  than 
the  total  amount  of  base  milk  delivered  to 
It  by  Its  producers.  The  entire  objective  of 
this  provision  is  to  provide  for  more  eco- 
nomic and  orderly  marketing  by  permitting 
the  cooperative  without  loss  of  any  base 
whatsoever  to  deliver  the  milk  where  it  Is 
most  needed.  Milk  which  Is  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  order  market  would  not  be 
required  to  pass  through  the  order  market 
but  could  be  most  efficiently  delivered  where 
It  was  needed  without  loss  of  base  and  with- 
out the  waste  that  would  be  Involved  If  such 
diversion  required  the  truck  to  pick  up  the 
excess  production  of  a  number  of  farmers 
rather  than  the  total  production  of  an  in- 
dividual farmer. 

(4)  Statement:  "On  the  contrary,  Its  only 
immediately  foreseeable  effect  would  be  as 
a  wedge  to  open  the  door  to  eventual  owner- 
ship of  base  by  cooperatives,  a  situation 
which  clearly  would  create  possibilities  for 
abuse". 

Facts:    This   Is   neither   an   Intended   nor 


forseeable  effect,  nor  does  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  any  way  indicate  how  it  could  be 
an  effect  of  any  provision  of  the  bill. 

(5)  Statement:  'Clause  (vli)  is  also  un- 
clear both  in  language  and  intent.  It  seems 
to  provide  for  integration  of  base  plans  set 
up  under  federal  marketing  orders  and  those 
of  cooperatives  which  may  or  may  not  be 
administered  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  objectives  as  an  order  plan.  Partic- 
ularly troublesome  to  us  Is  the  language 
which  would  authorize  incorporating  a  co- 
operative's base  plan  into  the  order,  which 
plan  would  then  apply  to  all  members  of  the 
market  pool,  whether  or  not  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  cooperative." 

Facts:  This  provision  quite  clearly  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  which  the  history  of 
marketings  upon  which  a  producer's  base 
under  a  Federal,  State,  or  cooperative  base 
plan  may  be  used  in  computing  his  base 
under  a  new  Federal  order  Class  I  base  plan. 
It  does  no  more  than  permit  the  same  treat- 
ment that  Congress  found  equitable  in  the 
case  of  updating  Federal  order  bases,  when 
it  provided  in  section  8c (5)  of  the  marketing 
order  law  that  bases  should  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  marketings — •'during  a  represent- 
ative period  of  one  to  three  years,  which 
will  be  automatically  updated  each  year.  In 
the  event  a  producer  holding  a  base  allo- 
cated under  this  clause  (f)  sliall  reduce  his 
marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not  adverse- 
ly affect  his  history  of  production  and  mar- 
keting for  the  determination  of  future  t)ases, 
or  future  updating  of  bases,  except  that  an 
order  may  provide  that,  if  a  producer  reduces 
his  marketings  below  his  base  allocation  in 
any  one  or  more  use  classifications  designated 
in  the  order,  the  amount  of  any  such  reduc- 
tion shall  be  taken  mto  account  in  determin- 
ing futiu-e  bases,  or  future  updating  of 
bases." 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  a  base  plan  is  to 
discourage  producers  from  producing  excess 
milk  that  is  not  needed  (the  production  and 
disposition  of  which  adds  to  the  total  cost 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer).  Con- 
sequently, producers  who  reduce  their  pro- 
duction to  their  base  should  not  be  penal- 
ized. For  example,  Producer  A  with  a  history 
during  the  three  year  representative  period 
of  marketing  2000  pounds  of  milk  might  re- 
ceive a  base  of  1000  pounds.  If  he  reduces 
his  marketings  to  his  base,  he  will  be  treated 
as  well  when  bases  are  updated  the  follow- 
ing year  as  though  he  had  continued  to  pro- 
duce 2000  pounds.  That  is  what  the  law 
quoted  above  now  provides.  Now  let  ijs  sup- 
pose that  after  the  order  to  which  Producer 
A  Is  subject  has  been  in  effect  for  three  years 
it  Is  expanded  to  Include  the  following  ad- 
ditional producers: 

(1)  Producer  B,  who  has  exactly  the  same 
history  of  marketing  as  Producer  A,  but  re- 
duced Ms  marketings  from  2000  pounds  to 
1000  pounds  under  a  State  Class  I  base  plan; 

(2)  Producer  C,  who  has  exactly  the  same 
history  of  marketings  as  Producer  A,  but 
reduced  his  marketings  from  2000  pounds  to 
1000  pounds  under  a  cooperative  Class  I  base 
plan: 

(3)  Producer  D  who  has  not  been  subject 
to  a  base  plan  and  has  continued  to  market 
2000  pounds. 

To  give  Producer  D  twice  as  big  a  base  as 
Producer  A,  or  to  give  Producer  A  and  D 
bases  twice  as  large  as  those  given  to  Pro- 
ducers B  and  C  would  appear  to  be  discrim- 
inatory and  Inequitable.  If  It  Is,  the  bill 
would  permit  equity  to  be  done  by  permitting 
all  four  of  these  producers  to  be  given  equal 
bases. 

(6)  Statement:  "Clause  (vll)  also  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set 
prices  for  over-base  milk  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  prices  for  Class  I  and  Class  n 
n\llk.  Where  there  are  standards  for  judging 
the  appropriateness  of  the  prices  this  provi- 
sion seems  to  give  the  Secretary  power  with- 
out regard  to  specifically  stated  standards 


to  adjust  the  price  of  over-base  milk  We 
think  there  should  at  least  be  some  bench- 
marks In  this  statute  to  guide  the  Secre- 
tary's actions  under  this  provision." 

Facts:  The  statutory  standards  are  iden- 
tical and  are  contained  principally  in  sec- 
tions 2  and  8c  (18)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  In  each  case  the  statute  is 
concerned  with  the  blend  of  class  prices^  or 
the  blend  of  base  and  excess  prices,  to  farm' 
ers  as  shown  by  the  following  language  of 
section  2(1)  of  the  law: 

"Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress — 

(1)  Through  the  exercise  of  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der this  title,  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
orderly  marketing  conditions  for  agricultural 
commodities  in  interstate  commerce  as  will 
establish,  as  the  prices  to  farmers,  parity 
prices  as  defined  by  section  301(a)(1)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938." 

(7)  Statement:  "First,  setting  a  minimum 
price  for  services  amounts  to  legalized  price 
fixing  in  an  area  where  competitive  factors 
should  operate  to  set  the  price  Whatever 
the  justification  that  may  exist  for  existing 
federal  regulation  of  milk  marketing— most 
conspicuously  in  the  form  of  establishing 
minimum  prices  for  milk— there  is  no  ap- 
parent reason  for  extending  this  regulation 
to  the  price  of  services." 

Facts:  It  is  correct  that  setting  minimum 
prices  for  services  amounts  to  legalized  price 
fixing.  Just  as  setting  minimum  prices  for 
milk  as  now  authorized  by  the  law  is  legal- 
ized price  fixing.  It  is  not  correct  that  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  for  extending  this 
regulation  to  the  price  of  services.  The  clear 
and  obvious  reason  is  this,  that  where  milk 
and  services  are  sold  as  a  unit,  it  is  not 
possible  to  fix  the  price  of  one  without  also 
fixing  the  price  of  the  other  For  example, 
the  handler  may  want  milk  containing  2  per- 
cent butterfat  Instead  of  the  normal  3.5  to 
3.7  percent  butterfat.  In  order  to  deliver  2 
percent  milk  the  cooperative  must  separate 
out  a  part  of  the  butterfat  at  some  cost  to 
Itself.  If  competition  forces  the  cooperative 
to  sell  2  percent  milk  for  the  minimum  class 
price,  with  no  payment  for  the  ser.lce.  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  giving  a  discount  below 
the  minimum  price  prescribed  under  the  law. 

(8)  Statement:  "Second,  non-members  of 
cooperatives,  who  do  not  get  the  benefit  of 
the  services  performed  by  the  cooperative, 
can  be  required  to  pay  for  these  services 

Facts:  Pool  funds  can  be  used  only  to  pav 
for  services  of  "market-wide  benefit'  (See 
bill,  page  6.  line  1 ) .  They  cannot  be  used  for 
services  which  are  not  of  benefit  to  every 
producer  In  the  market. 

(9)  Statement:  "The  provision,  as  pro- 
posed, specifically  states  that  voluntary 
agreements  among  cooperative  marketing  as- 
sociations providing  for  such  programs  shall 
not  be  precluded  unless  they  conflict  with  a 
marketing  order  made  effective  under  these 
provisions.  We  believe  that  this  language  is 
overly  vague  and  susceptible  of  abuse  in  the 
administration  of  a  reserve  supply  program. 
It  might  also  give  rise  to  an  argument,  in  the 
Antitrust  Division's  presently  pending  law- 
suits, that  existing  arrangements  have  been 
validated  by  Congress  notwithstanding  that 
they  may  have  been  abused  by  their  present 
managers." 

Facts:  This  provision  is  not  vague,  it 
simply  disclaims  any  intention  to  affect  vol- 
untary agreements  not  In  conflict  with  a 
marketing  order.  If  such  an  agreement  is 
legal  this  would  not  make  it  Ulegal.  If  it  is 
illegal,  this  would  not  make  It  legal.  Any 
argument  that  existing  arrangements  had 
been  validated  would  be  far-fetched  and 
without  merit. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  largely  relates 
to  general  background  Information  and  other 
general  matters  not  directly  related  to  th'e 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Some  that  may  s«em  to 
relate  to  ttoe  bUl  are  as  follows: 
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(1)  statements-  "The  Divisions  pending 
lawsuits  against  two  large  dairy  cooperatives 
are  predicated,  in  substance,  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  those  dairy  farmers  desiring  to 
market  their  milk  Independently  and  In 
competition  with  other  dairy  farmers  have 
been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  actions  of 
these  cooperatives  designed  to  achieve  for 
them  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  milk.  To 
the  extent  that  the  provisions  of  S.  517 
would  Increase  the  power  of  these  coopera- 
tives over  the  supply  of  milk  it  would  run 
counter  to  the  purpose  of  those  lawsuits  to 
permit  free  market  forces  to  operate." 

Comment:  This  statement  might  give  the 
impression  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
may  be  designed  to  sanction  some  preda- 
tory practices  that  are  the  subject  of  pending 
lawsuits;  but  nothing  in  the  letter  indi- 
cates that  this  Is  actually  the  case.  The  let- 
ter does  not  state  the  number,  location,  par- 
ties, or  subjects  of  the  pending  lawsuits.  The 
letter  does  not  describe  the  actions  alleged 
to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  dairy  farm- 
ers desiring  to  market  their  milk  Independ- 
ently from  doing  s.o.  nor  doeij  it  specify  any 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  would  .legalize 
those  actions.  Rather  the  letter  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  because  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  accused  two  large  dairy  cooperatives  oi 
monopolistic  practices,  any  provisions  of  law 
which  might  be  helpful  to  any  cooperative 
in  their  relations  with  individual  milk  pro- 
ducers, milk  processors,  and  Independent  co- 
operatives should  be  viewed  with  alarm. 

The  reserve  pool  authority  in  the  bill  ap- 
pears to  be  the  provision  most  likely  to  con- 
flict with  the  Department's  suits:  but  it  is 
cluar  from  the  Department's  letter  that  no 
conflict  is  Involved.  There  Is  of  course  no 
question  as  to  the  difference  between  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  an  industry,  and  a  pri- 
vate combination  to  attempt  to  monopolize 
an  Industry. 

The  former  U  clearly  legal  and  has  the 
common  good  m  accordance  with  statutory 
policy  for  Its  objective.  The  Department 
recognizes  this  when  it  says,  "To  the  extent 
that  this  authorization  places  the  manage- 
ment of  a  reserve  'pool'  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  requires  ad- 
ministration consistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
federal  marketing  order  program,  it  Is  to  be 
preferred  to  presently  existing  'stand-by 
pool'  agreements  administered  by  coopera- 
tives." This  being  the  case,  the  Department's 
remarks  as  to  the  alleged  private  objectives 
of  the  present  pool  are  Irrelevant  to  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  Those  private  objec- 
tives, unless  they  should  coincide  with  the 
statutory-  objectives,  would  not  govern  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

(2)  Statement:  "Although  not  in  the 
draft . . 

Comment:  This  statement  described  a  pro- 
vision which  was  never  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  Is  not  m  the  bill.  The  statement 
is  therefore  completely  irrelevant. 

Notice  of  Hearings  on  the  Farm  Program 
AND  Other  Isst,'Es 

Mr.  T\LMAt)GE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  farm  program  and  other 
issues  on  February  27,  28,  March  1.  2,  8.  and  9. 
Since  the  administration  has  not  proposed  a 
farm  bill  this  year,  the  committee  will  use 
as  a  basis  for  the  hearings,  S.  517,  a  bill  that 
would  extend  our  present  commodity  pro- 
grams for  5  years.  The  committee  will  hear 
from  public  witnesses  on  the  renewal  of  the 
farm  program,  export  subsidy  programs,  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia,  Public  Law  480,  en- 
'.ironmental  protection,  consumer  protec- 
tion, the  food  stamp  program,  the  child 
nutrition  programs,  and  rural  development. 

In  regard  to  the  farm  program,  the  com- 
mittee Is  particularly  Interested  In  hearing 
the  testimony  of  genuine  "dirt  farmers." 
Farmer  organizations  are  requested  to  bring 
practicing  farmers  to  testify  as  their  spokes- 
men. 


The  hearings  will  be  In  room  324,  Russell 
Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  each  day. 
Since  a  large  number  of  witnesses  will  wish 
to  be  heard  and  because  of  the  committee's 
need  to  act  promptly  on  the  extension  of  a 
farm  program,  virltnesses  vrlll  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  for  their  oral  presentation.  Anyone 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the  com- 
mittee clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  hoped  that  this  pro- 
cedure for  conducting  hearings  will  enable 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  gage  the  true  sentiments  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  consumer.  By  at- 
tempting to  hear  from  as  many  practicing 
farmers  as  possible,  the  committee  will  make 
every  effort  to  And  out  what  the  farmers 
want  before  moving  forward  on  major  farm 
legislation. 


March  27.  1973. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Butz. 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  staff  digest  of  witnesses'  testimony  during 
eight  days  of  hearings  on  the  general  farm 
program.  During  these  eight  days  the  Com- 
mittee heard  from  a  total  of  110  witnesses 
and  we  heard  a  record  number  of  practicing 
"din  farmers.  "  I  believe  that  these  witnesses 
gave  us  a  very  good  cross-section  of  views  oia 
the  kind  of  farm  bill  the  Nation's  farmers 
want. 

Some  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  will  continue  the  Com- 
mittee's hearings  by  conducting  field  hear- 
ings on  the  farm  program  In  their  respective 
States.  I  will  hear  from  my  farmers  in 
Georgia  on  April  19  and  20.  When  these 
■p.earlngs  are  held,  the  hearing  record  will  be 
made  available  to  you  for  your  study  and 
comment.  However,  since  you  are  testifying 
before  the  Committee  on  March  29,  I  woula 
like  to  have  your  comments  on  the  major 
proposals  of  the  witnesses  who  have  already 
testified  on  the  general  farm  program.  Please 
comment  on  the  major  recommendations 
made  by  the  witnesses  in  your  statement  on 
March  29.  Also.  I  feel  that  many  Members 
of  the  Committee  will  wish  to  question  you 
In  detail  about  some  of  the  witnesses"  recom- 
mendations. 

I  appreciate  your  coming  to  my  office  to 
meet  with  the  peanut  producers  last  week 
As  you  may  have  gathered,  the  peanut  grow- 
ers of  my  State  are  extremely  upset  about 
the  USDA  regulations. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  on 
March  29. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Talmadce. 

Cliairman. 

May  23,  1973 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Phil:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  22  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
farm  bill  relating  to  dairy  cooperatives. 

The  farm  bill  was  ordered  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  two  weeks  ago 
with  the  understanding  that  It  would  be  re- 
ported not  later  than  today.  If  at  all  pos- 
sible. The  bill  is  designed  to  alleviate  short- 
ages the  country  Is  now  facing  in  food  and 
fiber,  so  that  it  is  most  important  that  no 
action  be  taken  to  delay  the  reporting  of 
the  bill. 

■your  letter  suggests  that  the  effect  of  the 
provisions  you  are  concerned  about  "un- 
doubtedly would  be  to  raise  consumer  prices 
for  dairy  products,  adding  to  the  Inflationary 
spiral  on  food  products  ";  but  the  fact  is  that 
no  provision  may  be  Included  In  a  market- 
ing order  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  it 
tends  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  in  part  described 
by  paragraphs  1   tmd  2  of  section  2  of  the 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  which  Congress 
enacted  In  1933,  as  follows: 

"Sec  2.  It  \s  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
icy of  Congress — 

"(1)  Through  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  this  title,  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  orderly  marketing  conditions  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  In  interstate  commerce 
as  will  establish,  as  the  prices  to  farmers, 
parity  prices  as  defined  by  section  301(a)  (1) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

"(2)  To  protect  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumer by  (a)  approaching  the  level  of  prices 
which  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  in  subsection  ( 1 )  of  this 
section  by  gradual  correction  of  the  current 
level  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  deems  to  be  in  the  public  Interest 
and  feasible  in  view  of  the  current  consump- 
tive demand  in  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  (b)  authorizing  no  action  under 
this  title  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  main- 
tenance of  prices  to  farmers  above  the  level 
which  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  in  subsection  (1)  of  this 
section." 

The  only  price  effect,  therefore,  would  be 
to  achieve  prices  designed  by  Congress  to  be 
fair  to  producers  and  consumers. 

The  provisions  you  question  were  discussed 
at  the  Committee's  hearings  on  S.  517,  a  copy 
of  which  Is  enclosed,  and  I  refer  you  particu- 
larly to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Healy  at  page 
121  and  Mr.  Ortego  at  page  487.  The  hear- 
ings were  held  In  February  and  March  and 
the  Committee  heard  no  objections  to  these 
proposals  until  after  the  bill  had  been  ordered 
reported. 

I  will  discuss  your  letter  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  partlctilarly  with 
Senator  Huddleston.  who  is  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  would  conduct  any  fur- 
ther hearings.  If  further  hearings  appear  to 
be  necessary.  I  hope  that  sometime  between 
the  time  the  bill  is  reported  and  the  time  it 
is  taken  up  on  the  floor  you  and  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  any  objections  or 
.suggestions  for  amendments  you  may  have 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce. 

Chairman. 

Summary  of  Recommendations  op 

Witnesses 

general  agriculture,  rural,  consumer. 

AND    environmental    HEARINGS 

February  28,  1973. 
Glenn    Lake,    a    dairy    farmer    of    North 
Branch,  Michigan,  and  President.   National 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  urged: 

1.  (a)  Extension  of  removal  of  mandatory 
requirement  to  support  the  price  of  butterfat; 

(b)  Authority  for  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  transfer  dairy  products  to  the 
military  and  to  veterans  hospitals. 

ic)  Authority  to  reimburse  dairy  farmers 
and  dairy  product  manufacturers  for  los.ses 
due  to  pesticides  residues  in  milk  and  milk 
products  from  sources  beyond  their  control: 
and. 

(d(  Authority  to  use  seasonal  adtustments 
in  prices  paid  dairy  farmers,  and  seasonal 
Class  I  base  plans  under  Federal  Milk  Mar- 
'seting  Orders. 

2.  Establishment  of  minimum  price  sup- 
port level  for  manufacturing  milk  at  85  per- 
cent, instead  of  75  percent,  or  parity  price  for 
the  1973-74  marketing  year. 

3.  Amendment  of  dairy  pesticides  Indem- 
nity to  provide  reimbursement  to  dairy  pro- 
ducers who  have  suffered  economic  losses  be- 
cause their  milk  or  cows  have  become  con- 
taminated with  environmental  pollutan's 
other  than  compou.ids  which  can  le,^ally  be 
defined  as  pesticides,  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  been  registered  as  pesticides 
under  the  insecticide,  fungicide,  and  roden- 
ticide  legislation. 

4.  Enactment  of  legislation  establishing 
dairy  import  quotas  en   a   milk  equivalent. 
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Instead  of  individual  product,  basis,  as  now 
done  under  Section  22. 

5.  Action  to  make  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment enforce  the  Countervailing  Duty  Stat- 
ute with  respect  to  any  commodity  on  which 
a  foreign  nation  is  paying  an  export  subsidy 
for  Imports  Into  the  United  States  ( 19  U.S  C 
1303). 

6.  Amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  as 
follows : 

(a)  adding,  in  addition  to  "fixing  mini- 
mum prices"  for  different  forms  or  purposes- 
of-use  for  milk  which  handlers  are  required 
to  pay.  authorization,  for  orders,  with  or 
without  price  provisions,  to  provide  for  an- 
nouncement of  prices  to  be  paid  to  producers 
for  dairy  marketing  services  performed  for 
a  handler: 

(b)  Providing  authority  to  establish  milk 
order  prices  by  zones,  within  the  order  area, 
and  permission  to  use  more  than  one  basing 
point  for  prices  in  such  area; 

(c)  permitting  cooperati\es  on  behalf  of 
their  patrons  to  be  considered  as  'producers" 
under  milk  marketing  orders; 

(d)  Authorizing  the  Secretary,  in  estab- 
lishing or  amending  a  milk  order,  to  provide 
for  the  calculation  of  the  total  use  value 
of  the  milk  before  allocating  specific  prices  to 
different  forms  and  classes  of  milk,  with 
allowance  for  specific  services  provided  for 
all  producers  to  be  paid  by  handlers  to  co- 
operative associations; 

(e)  Provide  for  separate  referendums  on 
special  amendments  to  orders  covering  pay- 
ments to  cooperative  associations  for  dairy 
marketing  services  rendered   to  handlers; 

if)  Authority  for  the  Secretary,  under  milk 
marketing  order,  to  authorize  reimbursement 
of  one  or  mere  cooperative  in  one  or  more 
market  milk  areas  to  establish  a  milk  stabili- 
sation pool  for  the  entire  area  to  prevent  un- 
warranted fluctuations  in  supplies  of  milk 
and  returns  to  producers: 

(g)  Giving  producers,  as  well  as  handlers, 
the  right  of  petition  for  modification  of  an 
order,  and  of  recourse  to  Federal  Cotu-ts. 

Note. — Lake  submitted  bill  language, 
which,  if  enacted,  would  put  each  of  his  rec- 
ommendations into  effect. 

"The  set-aside  program  should  be  shifted 
to  a  cropland  basis.  .  .  .  We  recommend  that 
the  set-aside  be  redesigned  to  take  out  of 
production  a  percentage  of  the  cooperator's 
cropland,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  guidelines  prescribed  by 
the  Congress,  instead  of  a  percentage  of  a 
historic  ba.se  acreage.  Under  this  approach 
the  cropland  base  used  for  determining  the 
.imount  of  the  set-aside  could,  and  probably 
should,  be  adjusted  by  subtracting  the  acre- 
age devoted  to  crops  produced  under  special 
programs  such  as  the  tobacco,  peanut,  rice, 
and  sugar  programs  as  long  as  these  pro- 
grams are  maintained  on  their  present  basis. 
"After  complying  with  the  set-aside,  a 
farmer  should  have  the  privilege  of  produc- 
ing the  products  that  are  best  adapted  to  his 
resources  without  regard  to  past  history.  .  .  . 
As  an  interim  step,  pending  the  shut  of  the 
set-aside  program  to  a  cropland  basis,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  base  the  set-aside  temporarily 
on  the  total  acreage  actually  planted  to  feed 
grains,  soybeans,   wheat,   and  cotton." 

Albert  J.  Ortego,  Jr ,  Vice  President,  Eco- 
nomics, Central  American  Cooperative  Fed- 
eration. Inc.,  recommended  the  following 
amendments  to  8.  617  (copies  of  legislative 
language  of  amendments  is  appended  to  Mr. 
Ortego's  statement  and  are  too  lengthy  for 
inclusion  in  this  summary)  : 

(1)  Amend  provisions  authorizing  Class  I 
base  plans  in  Federal  Orders  so  that  an  order 
may  provide: 

a.  that  bases  of  producer  members  of  a 
qualified  cooperative  association  could  be 
allocated  to  the  association. 

b.  The  producers,  who  acquired  a  base 
under  a  cooperative  marketing  association's 
base  plan  issued  pursuant  to  a  state  or  fed- 
eral regulatory  program,  be  entitled  to  ine 
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history  of  marketings  represented  by  any 
base  so  acquired  and  held  by  him  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  b.ise  plan  under  this  Act. 
c.  That  an  orderly  and  equitable  transi- 
tion from  an  existing  base  plan  to  a  Class  I 
base  plan  Is  permitted. 

2.  Authorize  milk  marketing  orders  for  milk 
products  and/or  milk  for  manufacturing, 
without  requiring  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum prices.  It  would  extend  the  authority 
granted  under  Section  608c (6)  for  commodi- 
ties other  than  milk  to  orders  for  milk  prod- 
ucts and  milk  for  manufacturing. 

3.  Grav.t  to  the  Secretary  the  specific  au- 
thority to  reimburse  cooperatives  for  per- 
forming market-wide  services.  Marketing  co- 
operatives perform  three  types  of  services: 
(1)  services  which  benefit  primarily  the 
members;  (2)  services  which  benefit  specific 
handlers  and  were  formerly  performed  by 
handlers;  and  (3)  services  which  benefit  all 
producers  and,  or  all  handlers — market  wide 
services. 

4.  Authorize  the  establishing  or  providing  a 
method  for  establishing  a  means  of  good 
faltn  bargaining  by  producers  with  handlers 
regulated  under  Federal  orders.  This  includes 
bargaining  for  reseasonable  prices  above 
minimum  order  prices  and  charges  for  serv- 
ices provided  to  handlers  by  producers  or 
through  their  cooperatl\e  association.  Pro- 
ducers could  petition  the  Secretary  to  in- 
corporate a  negotiated  price  as  the  minimum 
order  price  or  prices  whenever  representa- 
tives of  at  least  6623  percent  Oi  the  producers 
who  produce  6623  percent  of  the  milk  have 
negotiated  such  a  price  with  handlers 
handling  over  66^3  percent  of  the  milk  sub- 
ject to  the  order.  Upon  determination  that 
such  negotiated  price  or  prices  was  arrived 
at  in  feood  faith  bargaining  does  not  undulv 
enhance  prices  and  tends  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  would  ap- 
prove such  price  as  the  minimum  order 
price. 

The  right  to  bargain  with  handlers  for 
prices  over  and  above  the  minimum  order 
price  would  be  clearly  stated  in  the  Act 
This  confirms  the  rights  of  producers  to  es- 
tablish pricing  arrangements  as  exists  under 
the  Chicago  Superpool.  the  Georgia  Super- 
pool  and  similar  pools  in  other  markets 

5.  Amendment  to  grant  authority  to  the 
Secretary  to  operate  within  the  framework 
of  the  Federal  order  system,  a  stand-by  milk 
pool.  This  would  allow  the  use  of  a  tech- 
nique designed  to  permit  Grade  A  milk  in 
heavy  production  areas  to  participate  In  the 
preferred  fluid  milk  market  without  requir- 
ing uneconomical  movement  of  milk  when 
It  Is  not  needed  for  fluid  use.  However 
stand-by  pool  milk  would  be  available  for 
movement  to  markets  when  needed  Our  pro- 
posal would  provide  for  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  Federal  order  markets  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  stand-by  pool  benefits  producers  in 
the  market  with   high   Class  I  use  because 

their    market"    can    operate    on    a    smaller 
local  reserve  supply. 

6.  Two  proposed  amendments  to  clearly 
establish  that  the  basic  criterion  for  estab- 
lishing minimum  order  prices  and  the  level 
of  prices  under  the  price  support  program 
is  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some milk  to  meet  current  needs  and  fur- 
ther assure  a  level  of  farm  income  adequate 
to  maintain  productive  capacity  sufficient  to 
meet  anticipated  future  needs. 

7.  Add  a  Section  205  under  Title  II  of 
S.  517  to  regulate  the  import  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  prohibit  Imports  of  dairy  products 
for  food  use  except  on  authorizations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Imports  of 
dairy  products  would  be  limited  annually  to 
the  total  average  quantities  (on  a  milk 
equivalent  basis)  imported  during  the  1971 
and  1972  calendar  years.  The  President,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  could  permit  addi- 
tional imports  up  to  10  percent  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  two  years. 

The  amendment  would  not  repeal  Section 


22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  but 
the  total  annual  limits  on  imports  of  this 
Act  would  prevail,  and  authorizations  for 
importations  under  any  other  laws  would  be 
included  in  computing  totals  for  this  Act. 
Ray  Joe  Riley.  President.  Plains  CuHon 
Growers  Association,  recommended  strongly 
that  the  cotton  section  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1970  be  extended,  with  only  slight 
changes,  as  follows: 

1.  The  15-ceni  per  pound  payment,  made 
as  It  is  on  only  a  part  of  the  acreage  neces- 
sary to  adequate  production  for  domestic 
and  export  markets.  Is  the  absolute  mini- 
mum which  would,  when  added  to  a  com- 
petitive price  for  cotton,  cover  production 
costs  and  provide  even  the  most  meager  re- 
turn to  capital,  management  and  lr.bor. 

2.  The  $55,000  payment  limitation  Is 
wrong,  period.  There  is  absolutely  no  jus- 
tification for  limiting  a  producers  earnlnps 
just  because  through  thrift  he  has  buMt  an 
enterprise  larger  than  that  of  his  neighbor 
However,  political  reality  being  what  It  is 
we  reluctantly  recommend  that  this  Com- 
mittee report  a  farm  bill  specifying  the  same 
»o5,000  per  person  per  crop  limitation 

3.  Language  in  the  1970  Act  which  permits 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  arbitrarily 
set  the  CCC  loan  price  for  cotton  at  less 
than  90  percent  of  the  average  world  market 
pnce  should  be  deleted.  To  provide  produc 
tlon  incentive  and  protect  the  farmer's 
ability  to  secure  financing,  the  loan  should 
be  no  lower  than  is  necessary  to  give  cotton 
a  competitive  price.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
world  market  price  is  low  enoueh  to  keen 
cotton  competitive,  and  there  is' no  advan- 
nr^?,,J  '!^^°^,"^''  ^'*^'^'"  *°  *^e  government 
?eveT   ^^^  ^^'         ""''"^  ^^^  '°*"  "'  *  1°«'^'- 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Second,  these  provi- 
sions only  constitute  authority,  authority 
which  can  be  exercised  in  any  order  onlv 
after  full  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  milk  marketing  orders 
are  verj-  complex.  They  are  tailored  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  mar- 
ket. But  they  have  several  things  in  com- 
mon. They  must  effectuate  the  congres- 
sional  ob.iective.  they  must  tend  to 
achieve  fair  prices  for  fai-mers.  thev  can 
in  no  event  be  designed  to  raise  prices 
above  a  reasonable  level  for  consumers 
they  must  be  terminated  if  they  do  not 
tend  to  achieve  these  objectives 

Now  the  matters  they  do  not  have  in 
common  are  multitudinous  and  difHcult 
We  might  argue  all  day.  hearing.-;  might 
be  held  for  many  days,  on  one  little 
provision.  What  might  work  in  Seattle 
or  Chicago  might  not  be  the  right  things 
for  Atlanta  or  Jacksonville.  We  should 
provide  the  authority,  the  tools  that  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  our  objective. 
The  Secretary  can  then  hear  everv  wit- 
ness who  has  a  point  to  make.  The  testi- 
mony can  be  directed  to  a  definite  order 
a  definite  situation,  a  definite  ,set  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

ASSIGNMENT      OF      BASES     TO     COOPERATIVES 

The  first  provision  which  would  be 
stricken  by  this  amendment  provides  for 
the  allocation  of  producers'  bases  to 
their  cooperatives  in  order  to  give  the 
cooperative  greater  flexibility  in  market- 
ing milk  for  the  benefit  of  their  mem- 
bers. 

Before  discussing  this  amendment  fur- 
ther. I  would  like  to  say  what  it  doe"; 
not  do.  It  does  not  give  cooperatives  con- 
trol over  their  members'  livelihood.  It 
does  not  let  them  make  puppets  of  their 
members.  It  is  not  designed  to  do  so.  it 
cannot  do  so.  and  most  certainly  that  is 
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completely  contrary  to  the  governing 
purposes  of  the  act.  But  any  argument 
that  it  makes  puppets  of  farmers  Is  in- 
herently ridiculous  for  still  another  rea- 
son, and  let  me  tell  you  what  that  Is. 

Under  a  class  I  base  plan  a  farmer's 
base  has  only  one  significance.  It  de- 
termines the  amount  of  money  he  re- 
ceives from  the  pool  for  his  milk.  But 
this  is  a  matter  which  already  is  sub- 
ject to  completely  free  agreement  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  his  cooperative. 
Farmers  with  base  may  share  equally 
with  farmers  without  base  in  the  pro- 
ceeds of  cooperative  sales.  The  coopera- 
tive and  its  members  may  have  a  com- 
pletely different  manner  of  dividing  the 
proceeds.  That  is  already  their  legal 
right  and  it  is  spelled  out  in  section 
8c<5)tf>  of  the  marketing  order  law 
which  reads  as  follows: 

(P)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
(5)  Is  intended  or  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent a  cooperative  marketing  association 
qualified  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  February  18.  1922,  as  amended, 
known  as  the  Capper-Volstead  Act."  engaged 
in  making  collective  sales  or  marketing  of 
milk  or  its  products  for  the  producers  there- 
of, from  blending  the  net  proceeds  of  all  Its 
sales  In  all  markets  In  all  use  classlflcatlons, 
and  making  distribution  thereof  to  Its  pro- 
ducers in  accordance  with  the  contract  be- 
tween the  association  and  its  producers: 
Provided,  that  It  shall  not  sell  milk  or  Its 
products  to  any  handler  for  use  or  con- 
sumption in  any  market  at  prices  less  than 
the  prices  fixed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (A) 
of  this  subsection  (5)  for  such  milk. 

Since  the  distribution  of  sales  pro- 
ceeds is  already  completely  a  matter  of 
agreement  between  the  cooperative  and 
its  members,  the  assignment  of  members' 
bases  to  the  cooperative  gives  the  co- 
operative no  additional  power  over  the 
member.  It  does  not  lock  him  in.  It  does 
not  affect  his  share  of  the  sales  proceeds. 
He  may  quit  the  cooperative  and  take  his 
base  with  him.  That  is  fully  described 
in  item  '3)  of  the  staff  memorandum 
prevously  inserted  in  the  record  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  question  about  it. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  this  provision 
does.  It  gives  the  cooperative  greater 
abihty  to  protect  its  members*  bases 
when  it  markets  their  milk. 

Let  us  look  at  one  type  of  situation 
which  gives  rise  to  the  need  for  this  pro- 
vision. Let  us  suppose,  and  this  is  the 
case,  that  markets  in  northern  Florida 
are  deficit  markets.  They  frequently  need 
more  milk  for  fluid  consumption.  Ten- 
nessee has  a  siirplus  of  milk  that  is  look- 
ing for  a  home.  Georgia,  which  lies  be- 
tween them,  has  an  adequate  but  not 
excessive  supply. 

Now  let  us  take  an  example.  Let  us 
take  a  Florida  plant  that  needs  milk.  A 
few  miles  away  in  southern  Georgia  are 
some  Georgia  order  producers  with  x 
hundredweight  of  milk.  Many  miles  away 
in  Tennessee  there  are  some  Chattanooga 
order  producers,  also  with  the  x  hun- 
dredweight of  milk.  They  are  a  few  miles 
away  from  a  northern  Georgia  handler 
who  needs  that  quantity  of  milk.  All  pro- 
ducers belong  to  the  same  cooperative. 

It  does  not  take  a  Solomon  to  see  that 
it  would  be  reasonable  and  cheaper  for 
the  Georgia  producers  to  deliver  to 
northern  Florida  and  the  Tennessee  pro- 
ducers to  deliver  to  northen^  Georgia. 
The  milk  is  of  equal  quality  and  quantity. 


All  markets  would  end  up  with  the  same 
total  quantity  of  milk  if  delivery  were 
made  in  that  fashion.  It  would  be  ridic- 
ulous to  truck  the  Tennessee  milk  south- 
ward across  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
Florida,  while  the  southern  Georgia  milk 
is  being  trucked  northward  across 
Georgia.  The  truckers  might  pass  with 
a  wave  or  meet  and  have  lunch  together. 
Precious  fuel  would  be  wasted.  But  while 
that  would  be  a  ridiculous  way  to  do 
business,  the  complexity  and  rigidity  of 
the  Georgia  order  adds  an  artificial  fac- 
tor in  favor  of  just  such  an  uneconomic 
movement.  The  fact  that  the  Georgia 
producers  will  lose  base  if  they  deliver 
to  Florida  is  an  artificial  economic  factor 
that  militates  against  this  reasonable  ar- 
rangement. This  provision  of  the  bill  is 
an  attempt  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  as- 
signing the  bases  of  the  Georgia  produc- 
ers to  their  cooperative  in  the  hope  that 
that  will  pave  the  way  for  substitution 
of  the  Tennessee  milk  in  filling  the 
Georgia  producers  base  marketings  in 
Georgia. 

The  example  I  have  given  is  an  over- 
simplied  one  in  a  very  complex  situation. 
The  cooperatives  are  constantly  looking 
for  a  home  for  their  milk  as  handler  de- 
mands and  production  varies.  Proper 
dispatching  saves  time  and  money  and 
manpower.  It  is  a  very  difficult  problem 
for  the  dispatchers  to  take  the  base  and 
all  of  the  other  variables  into  considera- 
tion and  make  the  right  decisions.  They 
do  not  always  do  so.  Assignment  of  bases 
to  the  cooperative  Is  designed  to  remove 
one  of  these  variables  and  provide  them 
with  the  flexibility  to  market  the  milk 
to  the  best  interest  of  producers  and 
consumers,  without  needless  costs. 

SECOGNITION    OF    BASE    HISTORY 

The  second  provision  which  would  be 
stricken  by  this  amendment  gives  the 
same  recognition  to  the  history  of  mar- 
ketings upon  which  bases  under  a  State 
or  cooperative  base  plan  have  been  de- 
termined ttiat  the  law  now  gives  the  his- 
tory of  marketings  upon  which  a  Federal 
order  base  has  been  determined. 

The  purpose  of  a  base  plan  is  to  make 
it  possible  and  attractive  for  a  producer 
to  limit  his  production  to  his  share  of  the 
quantity  needed  for  the  market.  If  he 
does  this  under  a  Federal  order,  he  is  not 
penalized  therefor  when  his  base  is  up- 
dated: but  at  each  annual  updating  he 
will  be  treated  as  though  he  had  pro- 
duced the  larger  amount  upon  which  his 
base  was  originally  determined. 

It  is  only  fair  that  the  same  rule  be 
applied  to  histories  under  other  Federal, 
State,  or  cooperative  orders  which  are 
similar  in  nature  and  this  provision 
would  permit  such  treatment. 

The  existing  law  with  respect  to  the 
updating  of  bases  under  Federal  orders  is 
set  out  in  item  (5)  of  the  staff  memo- 
randum previously  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. The  memorandum  further  gives  an 
example  of  four  producers,  each  with  a 
history  of  marketing  2,000  pounds  in  a 
prior  base  period.  Three  have  reduced  In 
recent  years  to  their  bases  under,  re- 
spectively, a  Federal  order,  a  State  order, 
and  a  cooperative  ba&e  plan.  The  fourth, 
not  being  subject  to  such  a  plan,  has 
continued  to  produce  2.000  pounds.  This 
provision  would  permit  the  Secretary,  if 
the  evidence  showed  such  action  to  be 


equitable,    to    give    all    four    the    same 
amount  of  base. 

This  provision  also  would  permit  the 
orderly  and  equitable  phasing  out  of 
Federal.  State,  or  cooperative  base  plans 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  order. 

EXCESS  PRICE  BELOW  THE  ORDER  PRICE 

The  next  provision  which  would  be 
stricken  by  this  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  the  return  to  a  farmer  for  ex- 
cess milk  under  a  Federal  seasonal  or 
class  I  base  plan  may  be  fixed  at  less 
than  the  lowest  class  price.  Again,  this 
is  just  an  available  tool  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  use  if  it  will  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  the  act.  The  purpose  of  a 
base  plan  is  to  discourage  the  production 
of  excess  and  unwanted  milk.  Disposition 
of  such  milk  may  be  expensive  and  waste- 
ful. A  high  cost  manufacturing  plant 
may  have  to  be  operated  for  a  few 
months  in  the  flush  season  to  provide  a 
home  for  it.  It  may  have  to  be  trucked 
a  long  distance.  There  may  be  a  number 
of  reasons  why  an  extra  measure  of  dis- 
couragement for  its  production  should  be 
provided.  This,  of  course,  does  not  affect 
the  class  prices  paid  by  handlers.  Lower- 
ing the  return  for  excess  milk  would  in- 
crease the  return  for  base  milk;  and  dis- 
couraging the  production  of  excess  mUk 
could,  by  increasing  the  percentage  uti- 
lized for  class  I  purposes,  further  in- 
crease the  base  price. 

MINIMUM    CHARGES    FOR    SERVICES    FOR 
HANDLERS 

The  next  provision  which  would  be 
stricken  by  this  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  fixing  of  minimum  charges  for 
services  performed  for  a  handler.  Like 
all  other  provisions  of  an  order  such 
provisions  could  be  included  only  after  a 
full  hearing  and  determination  that  they 
would  tend  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  act  i.s 
to  achieve  fair  prices  for  producers,  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  by 
fixing  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  han- 
dlers for  milk.  Where  the  handler  pur- 
chases milk  and  services  as  a  unit,  it  is 
difficult  to  assure  the  producer  or  his 
association  of  the  minimum  price  for 
the  milk  luiless  there  is  a  separate  or 
clearly  recognized  charge  or  value  for 
the  service.  This  provision  is  therefore 
designed  to  ipermit  such  assurance. 

PRICE    POSTING 

The  next  provision  which  would  be 
stricken  by  this  amendment  provides  for 
manufacturing  milk  orders  which  do  not 
provide  for  minimum  prices  but  provide 
for  price  posting.  Such  an  order  can  as- 
sure producers  that  they  receive  the  full 
price  posted  and  agreed  to  by  the  handler 
for  the  qusdity  and  quantity  of  milk  de- 
livered. 

DirrERING    LOCATION    DIFFERENTIALS 

This  amendment  permits  an  order  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  different  location 
differentials  for  computing  minimum 
class  prices  and  for  computing  pajrments 
to  producers  from  the  pool.  Where  two 
orders  are  merged,  different  basing 
points  may  have  been  established.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  change  the  established  pat- 
tern of  location  differentials  for  producer 
returns,  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be 
necessary  to  alter  location  differentials 
for  minimum  class  prices  in  order  to  di- 
rect the  flow  of  milk  to  the  deficit,  rather 
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than  the  surplus  portions  of  the  market- 
ing area. 

SERVICES    OF    MARKETWIDE    BENEFIT 

The  next  provision  permits  an  order  in 
an  appropriate  case  to  provide  for  pay- 
ments from  the  pool  to  cooperatives  for 
services  of  marketwlde  benefit.  This 
could  be  included  in  an  order  only  after 
a  showing  that  the  services  do  provide 
marketwlde  benefits  and  that  payments 
from  the  pool  for  them  is  appropriate 
and  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

The  principal  purpose  of  marketing  or- 
ders is  to  provide  for  orderly  marketing. 
Milk  is  a  commodity  which  must  be  kept 
flowing  to  market  in  the  quantity  needed. 
To  be  sure  of  this  quantity,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  some  surplus.  But  if  too 
much  surplus  accumulates  and  no  one  is 
willing  to  buy  it,  the  entire  system  breaks 
down.  As  supply  and  demand  fluctuates 
the  surplus  may  grow  or  diminish.  To 
take  care  of  this  changing  surplus  or 
reserve,  storage,  manufacturing  plants, 
or  other  means  must  be  provided  to  ab- 
sorb it  or  release  it  as  needed  to  the 
fluid  market.  This  and  similar  services 
may  benefit  every  producer  in  the  mar- 
ket and  it  may  be  appropriate  for  pool 
payments  to  the  cooperative  for  provid- 
ing it. 

STANDBY     RESERVE     POOLS 

The  next  provision  which  would  be 
stricken  by  this  amendment  permits  an 
order  to  provide  for  a  standby  reserve 
pool.  Under  such  a  provision  payments 
would  be  made  from  the  pool  to  cooperat- 
ing dairy  farmers,  associations  of  dairy 
farmers,  and  handlers  who  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
order  make  reserve  milk  available  to  the 
market  as  needed.  Such  a  pool  is  really 
an  example  of  a  service  of  marketwlde 
benefit.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  for  a 
constant  flow  of  milk  to  the  order  market 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  fluctuations 
in  supplies.  Instead  of  the  excess  milk  be- 
ing shipped  to  the  order  market  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  manufacturing  there,  it  might 
be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  near 
its  point  of  origin  and  diverted  from 
such  manufacturing  to  fluid  use  in  the 
order  market  on  call. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  which 
this  amendment  would  strike  from  the 
bill  are  simply  additional  tools  which, 
after  a  full  hearing,  the  Secretary  may 
use  if  he  finds  that  they  make  marketing 
orders  work  better  and  tend  to  achieve 
the  congressional  objective. 

They  are  all  designed  to  provide  for 
orderly  marketing,  to  keep  the  milk  flow- 
ing to  consumers  in  the  quantities 
needed,  to  eliminate  wasteful  practices, 
and  to  keep  prices  down  to  reasonable 
levels.  They  should  be  kept  in  the  bill 
and  the  amendment  should  be  rejected. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  prepared  to  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self a  couple  of  minutes. 


The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
was  required,  because  of  earlier  schedule 
obligations,  to  be  absent,  unhappily  at 
just  about  this  hour.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  asked  that  I  offer  for  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  of  his  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment,  a  statement  which  I 
am  very  grateful  to  have,  and  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Church 
These  highly  technical  amendments  to  the 
baste  law  governing  the  operation  of  federal 
milk  marketing  orders  throughout  the  coun- 
try were,  as  I  understand  It,  submitted  in 
open  testimony  along  with  hundreds  of  other 
recommendations.  However,  although  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  have  been  informed  that  the  proposed 
amendments  were  actually  written  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  giant  milk  coops.  Certainly 
an  examination  of  the  amendments  would 
Indicate  that  these  supercoops  would  gain 
the  most  from  approval  of  these  amend- 
ments. There  is  also  a  great  controversy 
over  whether  or  not  a  substantial  number 
of  individual  coops,  individual  dairy  product 
manufacturers  and  other  organizations  were 
given  an  adequate  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  proposed  amendments  before  the  bill 
was  agreed  upon  and  voted  out  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with  one  of 
our  most  vital  foods.  The  pricing  of  fluid 
milk  and  manufactured  products  and  the 
economic  future  of  many  of  our  milk  pro- 
ducers hangs  In  the  balance.  This  obviously 
speaks  for  the  care  that  must  be  taken  with 
these  provisions. 

Dairymen  In  Idaho  favor  the  extension  of 
the  basic  authority  for  Class  I  Base  plans. 
The  dairy  program  which  we  have  had  In  the 
past  has.  on  the  whole,  been  successful. 
Senator  Hart's  amendment  does  not  delay 
nor  delete  these  provisions;  nor  does  the 
amendment  delete  provisions  from  this  legis- 
lation which  sets  the  price  support  at  80'; 
parity  and  limits  dairy  Imports  to  2'/,  of  the 
domestic  production.  However,  the  Senator  s 
amendments  does  withdraw  these  highly 
controversial  provisions  which  would  greatly 
benefit  the  supercoops:  If  Senator  Harts 
amendment  is  approved  interested  organiza- 
tions and  the  Justice  Department  woiUd  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the  Com- 
mittee before  we  are  asked  to  make  such 
provisions  a  part  of  the  permanent  law. 

I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  support 
Senator  Hart's  amendment 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Before  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  has  been 
made.  Unless  the  request  is  withdrawn, 
it  must  be  acted  on. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  request  has 
been  made,  but  the  Chair  has  not  ruled, 
and  I  want  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  from  the  bill  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  asked  for  the  yeas 


and  nays.  Unless  the  request  Is  with- 
drawn, it  must  be  acted  on. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  with- 
draw the  request? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  withhold 
the  request  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  is.  If  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered  on  the  Hart  amendment,  is  it  still 
possible  to  amend  the  Hart  amendment 
before  the  yeas  and  nays  are  called  for'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  An  amendment  to 
the  Hart  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  the 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired  and 
before  the  roll  is  called. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  my  colleagues,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  desired  to  have  a  colloquy  just 
prior  to  the  vote.  I  am  prepared  to  make 
a  brief  statement  before  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  will  re- 
call, yesterday  we  had  a  colloquy  involv- 
ing about  four  questions  on  block  voting 
and  the  standards  required.  There  is  one 
additional  question  I  wish  to  ask  todav 
of  the  distinguished  chairman.  The  ques- 
tion is:  If  a  processor  has  been  buying 
al.  his  milk  from  producers  within  a  milk 
marketing  order,  and  a  Federal  class  I 
base  plan  is  voted  in.  can  that  processor, 
unde»  the  provisions  of  S.  1888,  as 
amended  by  Chairman  Taljiadge's  clari- 
fying amendments,  piu-chase  a  part  or 
all  of  his  needs  from  producers  outside 
the  milk  marketing  order  area? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes:  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  this.  The  law  is  very  clear. 

Section  8c(5)(G>  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  provides  as  follows: 

(G)  No  marketing  agreement  or  order  ap- 
plicable to  milk  and  its  products  in  any  mar- 
keting area  shall  prohibit  or  In  any  manner 
limit,  in  the  case  of  the  products"  of  mUk. 
the  marketing  in  that  area  of  any  milk  or 
product  thereof  produced  In  anv  production 
area  In  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  to  make  this  doubly  clear 
In  the  case  of  class  I  base  plans,  section 
201(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
provides  as  follows: 

(d)  It  Is  not  Intended  that  existing  law 
be  In  any  way  altered,  rescinded,  or  amended 
with  respect  to  section  8c (5)  (Q)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  such 
section  8c(5)  (G)  is  fully  reaffirmed. 

The  bill  makes  absolutely  no  change  in 
section  8c(5)(G>.  It  extends  section  201 
(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  with- 
out change. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  would  prevent  a  processor  from  pur- 
chasing all  of  his  needs  from  producers 
outside  the  milk  marketing  order  area. 
Such  producers  would  receive  bases  under 
section  8c(5)(G)(v)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  who  may  not  have 
been  present  yesterday  to  the  colloquy 
between  the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  which  appears  on  page 
S10432  of  the  Record. 

I  believe  that  in  response  to  those 
questions — in  fact,  I  know  that  in  re- 
sponse to  those  questions — the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee 
made  it  very  clear,  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  that  block  voting  was  not  per- 
mitted in  voting  to  bring  in  a  Federal 
class  I  base  place  plan.  The  chairman's 
response  was  very  clear. 

The  second  question  was  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  favorable  votes  necessary  to 
create  a  class  I  base  plan,  and  that 
-tands  at  6623  percent. 

The  third  question  was  with  reference 
to  what  action  is  required  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  Federal  class  I  base  plan. 

Then,  because  of  certain  reports  and 
inimors  that  a  producer  might  lose  his 
base,  the  chairman  was  asked  a  final 
question.  I  asked  the  chairman: 

Mr  President.  If  a  farmer  wants  to  drop  his 
membership  in  a  cooperative,  does  he  retain 
his  Class  I  Base  Plan  arrangement  or  can  he 
retain  his  base  under  the  provisions  o:  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Sentae? 

Again,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  made  it  vei-y  clear  by 
responding: 

Absolutely.  The  bill  Is  very  specific  in  this 
regard. 

By  the  fifth  question  and  answer  today 
about  a  processor  buying  outside  th?  milk 
marketing  order.  I  believe  we  clarified 
many  questions  raised  by  those  who  at 
one  time  or  another  supported  the  Hart 
amendment. 

I  recall  the  committee  deliberations.  I 
recall  the  consensus  reached  by  the 
committee.  We  were  not  trying  to  put 
anyone  on  the  spot.  The  understanding 
is  that  there  are  lawsuits  pending  be- 
tween certain  cooperatives  and  well  re- 
spected farm  organizations. 

We  are  trying  to  avoid  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  litigation.  That  was  the  sole 
purpose.  We  were  trying  to  protect  the 
dairies  and  the  consumers. 

I  emphasize  that  the  Record  Ls  clear. 
The  colloquy  and  the  clarifying  amend- 
ments offered  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  rather  negate  any 
reason  at  this  point  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Hart  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  1 
would  like  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment, and  I  will  then  be  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

First.  I  want  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  know  that  cooperative  marketing 
orders  for  milk  are  not  new.  They  have 
been  established  for  40  years.  They  were 
provided  for  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1933.  Since  that  time,  from 
time  to  time  the  law  has  been  modified  as 
economic  conditions  warranted. 

This  year  we  have  heard  from  more 
than  300  witnesses  on  the  Agricultural 
Act  Hearings  were  held  In  six  States  and 


in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  held 
hearings  ad  infinitum,  day  after  day. 
There  was  some  controversy.  However, 
all  witnesses  who  made  timely  request 
were  heard. 

Milk  marketing  orders  are  very  com- 
plex things.  Very  few  people  except 
dairymen  can  imderstand  them.  We 
who  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  a  number 
of  years  have  difficulty  sometimes  in 
comprehending  these  technical  provi- 
sions relating  to  milk  marketing  orders. 
Every  time  there  is  a  proposal  relating  to 
milk,  we  call  in  Mr.  Forest,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  expert  on  milk.  He 
advises  on  how  these  provisions  work, 
and  then  the  committee  members  have 
their  say.  Then  we  reach  an  agreement. 
And  the  committee  reports  that  provision 
to  the  Senate  without  one  single  dissent. 

That  is-  oiu-  best  judgment.  We  did 
what  we  thought  was  appropriate  and 
right.  We  think  it  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  coimtry. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Hart 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENT3EN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  some  people  who  oppose  the  bill  and 
support  the  Hart  amendment  tell  me 
that  nonmembers  of  a  cooperative 
would  be  charged  for  certain  services 
which  they  might  not  even  utilize.  Has 
that  been  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No,  nonmembers 
would  not  be  charged  for  any  services 
that  were  not  of  benefit  to  them.  The 
bill  would  permit  an  order  to  prescribe 
minimum  charges  for  services  rendered 
to  handlers  and  to  provide  for  payments 
which  the  Secretary  determined  were 
of  marketwide  benefit  that  is  benefited 
all  producers  member  and  norunember 
alike.  I  offered  three  clarifying  amend- 
ments yesterday,  two  of  which  related 
to  these  provisions,  which  the  Senate 
accepted,  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  no 
service  could  be  charged  to  a  handler  for 
a  service  which  he  could  provide  and 
desired  to  provide  himself;  and  that  no 
payments  could  be  made  from  the  pool 
for  services  which  handlers  were  ready 
and  willing  to  provide  without  charge. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  He  has  the  option  to 
provide  the  service  for  himself  and  not 
be  charged  for  it  if  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  cooperative '. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  As  the  language  appearing 
in  the  Record  on  page  S10432,  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  page,  first  column 
reads : 

On  page  4,  lines  20  and  21.  strike  the  fol- 
lowing. •■.  including  but  not  limited",  and 
■  nsert  the  following: 

■who  is  given  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
the  milk  with  or  without  such  services  and 
elerts  to  receive  such  services,  such  services 
to  include  but  not  be  limited". 

On  page  6.  beginning  In  line  18  with  the 
word  "and  ".  strike  all  through  line  20  and 
Insert  the  following: 

■•,  (11)  furnishing  other  services  of  an  in- 
tangible nature  not  hereUibefore  specliQcally 
included,  and  (111)  providing  any  services, 
whether  of  a  type  hereinbefore  specifically 
Included  or  not,  which  handlers  are  ready 
and  willing  to  perform  without  charge'; 


That  is  technical  language  and  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  However,  it  provides 
that  no  handler  can  be  charged  for  a 
service  he  can  handle  for  himself  and  de- 
sires to  handle  for  himself. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time  and  vote  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  since  I  have  no  time  re- 
maining? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  bill,  including  the 
amendment  of  yesterday  as  it  affects  the 
language  on  page  6  is  of  concern  to  all 
of  us.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  by  his  amendment  to  page 
6,  which  is  the  amendment  beginning  in 
line  18  on  page  6  and  relating  to  the 
marketwide  services  that  this  be  the 
case? 

This  gave  me  greater  concern  than  the 
other  section,  because  as  I  read  it  there 
would  be  deducted  from  the  payment 
to  the  pool,  in  the  case  of  a  nonmember, 
for  services  that  involve  laboratory 
work,  whether  or  not  the  nonmember 
used  the  laboratory. 

I  do  not  see  that  that  has  been  cor- 
rected by  the  amendment  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Secretary  must 
find  that  the  service  performed  is  of 
marketwide  benefit  and  must  be  pro- 
vided for  a  member  and  nonmember 
alike,  all  producers  before  a  payment 
can  be  made  from  the  pool. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  what  if  the 
nonmember  has  a  brother  who  happens 
to  be  a  veterinarian  and  he  wants  the 
brother  to  do  the  lab  work? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if  he 
performs  his  own  service,  there  can  be  no 
charge  for  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  charge 
would  be  deducted  from  the  pool  pay- 
ment for  that  individual  whether  he 
used  the  lab  work  or  not  if  the  order 
went  oirt. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No.  Because  the  Sec- 
retary could  not  find  in  that  case  that 
the  service  benefited  every  producer.  It 
could  not  be  a  service  providing  market - 
wide  benefit. 

Mr.  HART.  A  man  who  has  a  brother 
who  is  a  veterinarian  would  not  think  he 
was  getting  a  benefit. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Then  the  order 
would  not  provide  for  that  payment. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  the  intention  of  the 
language  of  yesterday? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  the  intention 
of  the  language  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  as  clarified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  this  language  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  i.s  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  I  should  explain  my  position  on  the 
bill.  I  plead  guilty  to  not  having  spent  as 
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much  time  at  the  hearings  as  I  would  like 
to  have  spent  because  of  other  committee 
work  at  which  I  had  to  be  in  attendance. 
I  voted  to  report  this  bill  out,  not  be- 
cause I  approved  of  all  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  but  because  I  realized  there  were 
three  or  four  opportunities  to  correct  any 
errors  or  omissions  or  anything  else  that 
might  be  undesirable  about  it. 

First,  I  knew  that  a  bill,  after  coming 
out  of  the  committee,  had  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate— and  I  will  say  that 
this  bill  is  being  considered,  so  far,  about 
as  thoroughly  as  any  agricultural  bill 
that  I  have  ever  seen  before  this  body- 
where  amendments  could  be  offered  and 
accepted,  if  it  was  felt  desirable,  by  the 
entire  Senate. 

Then  the  legislation  must  go  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
Agriculture  Committee  has  already  been 
working  on  it,  and  I  understand  that 
they  will  try  to  get  action  as  soon  as  they 
find  out  what  kind  of  a  bill  we  are  pass- 
ing over  here,  and  perhaps  change  it.  In 
fact,  I  would  be  surprised  if  they  did  not 
change  it  materially  anyway,  because  the 
House  is  not  quite  so  agriculturallv 
minded  as  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  its 
Members  do  not  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dairy  people  and  other  agri- 
cultural producers  as  well  as  do  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Then,  of  course,  the  portions  of  the 
two  bills  in  disagreement  will  have  to 
go  to  conference  between  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  where 
there  will  be  still  another  opportimity 
to  correct  any  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  by  either  House.  And  finally,  if  they 
come  out  with  a  bad  bill,  which  tends 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly 
of  the  dairy  industry  of  this  coimtry.  I 
would  not  expect  the  President  to  show 
any  great  enthusiasm  for  signing  it.  I 
do  not  say  that  he  would  not,  but  there 
is  always  that  possiiblity.  too. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  work 
out  the  best  agricultural  bill  that  we  can. 
At  present,  most  of  the  commodities 
that  people  complain  about  costing  the 
public  too  much  are  selling  for  more  than 
the  support  price  right  now.  That  Ls  the 
reason  why  I  voted  to  have  this  bill  come 
out  as  quickly  as  we  could,  so  that  we  can 
get  final  action  on  it  as  quickly  as  we  can. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  the  Sen- 
ate will  take;  I  hope  we  can  finish  with 
It  tomorrow  and  get  it  going,  becau.se  it 
is  a  moral  certainty  that  the  House  is 
not  going  to  agree  with  everything  we 
send  over  there  anyway,  in  every  respect 
I  have  already  spoken  briefly  on  the 
Hart  amendment.  Four  pages  of  the  Hart 
amendment  I  consider  good;  two  pages 
of  it  I  think  it  might  be  better  to  leave 
out  of  the  amendment.  I  believe  that 
the   Senator   from   Minnesota,   perhaps 
nas  been  working  on  a  substitute  for  it 
I  have  not  seen  it  yet.  But  if  we  could 
get  an  amendment  there  that  would  be 
chock  full  of  benefits  and  contain  no 
liabilities,  that  would  be  a  good  amend- 
ment indeed.  It  would   be  expecting  a 
little  too  much,   perhaps,   but  at  least 
we  can  hope. 

I  simply  wanted  to  explain  my  posi- 
tion on  the  bill.  I  know  for  the  last  40 
years — someone  mentioned  1933 — I  have 
been  concerned  with  the  dairy  marketing 
situation,  because  at  that  time  I  well  re- 


member that  milk  was  selling  for  $1  a 
hundred.  It  is  now  bringing  about  $7 
or  $8  a  hundred. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  want 
more  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  I  guess  not. 
Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr.    President.    I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  1  minute  remaining 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  that  remain- 
ing 1  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
dairy  provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  most 
controversial,  in  the  eyes  of  manv  peo- 
ple. It  is  my  judgment  that  basically 
those  provisions  make  sense.  There  are 
some  honest  diflferences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  those  provisions  will  in- 
terfere with  legal  actions  and  whether 
or  not  they  constitute  too  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  cooperatives. 

I  would  just  like  to  sav.  for  the  co- 
operatives, that  if  the  dairy  farmers  of 
this  country  depend  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assure  them  a  good  chance  in 
the  marketplace,  they  are  going  to  be  in 
trouble.  I  am  going  to  tell  my  farm 
friends  that  they  had  better  do  what  the 
labor  people  have  done,  get  the  right  bar- 
gainers and  go  out  and  get  themselves  a 
price.  If  the  laboring  people  of  this  coun- 
try had  depended  on  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment for  their  welfare,  they  would  have 
been  serfs;  and  If  the  farmers  depend  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  they  will 
be  peasants.  I  suggest  that  they  go  out 
and  get  the  price  that  they  deserve,  and 
then  be  good  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  have  much 
time.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont gets  his  good  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  15  minutes  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  like  a 
part  of  that  time,  I  would  be  happy  to 
share  it  with  him. 

Mr.  HUIMPHREY.  No.  I  will  withhold 
further  comment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  said,  these  dairy  amendments  are 
perhaps  the  most  controversial  aspects 
of  this  bill.  I  am  sure  we  have  some  very 
mixed  feelings  about  the  committee  ac- 
tion, and  about  the  arguments  that  are 
being  made. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  study 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  relating  to  the  milk  mar- 
keting order  provisions  of  S.  1888.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  fully 
understand  what  we  are  talking  about.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  a  part  of  this  study, 
to  hit  the  high  points  of  what  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  feels  is  in- 
volved here. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order, 

Mr.  BELLMON.  To  begin  with,  the  pro- 
posed changes  would  give  members  of 
cooperatives  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  nonmembers.  An  individual  co-op 
member  would  not  receive  a  lower  price 


for  excess  milk  so  long  as  his  excess  were 
offset  by  the  underproduction  of  other 
members.  But  the  nonmember  could  not 
avail  himself  of  such  an  offset.  He  and 
his  fellow  nonmembers  would  be  at  such 
a  competitive  disadvantage  that  they 
would  eventually  be  forced  either  to  get 
out  of  the  dairy  business  or  to  join  a  co- 
operative. 

I  think  we  ought  to  know  what  we  are 
doing.  We  are  giving  the  dairymen  who 
belongs  to  a  cooperative  an  advantage 
over  the  ciaivymen  who  is  not  a  coopera- 
tive member 

Another  difference— and  this  appears 
on  page  2— is  that,  as  the  bill  provides— 
Such  order  may  provide  that  a  producer 
who  has  acquired  a  base  under  a  coopera- 
tive marketing  association's  base  plan 
■  shall  ...  be  entitled  to  the  history  of  mar- 
keting represented  bv  the  base  held  bv 
him. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  avoid  diffi- 
culties that  cooperatives  have  hereto- 
fore experienced  in  phasing  into  class  I 
base  plans.  Tlie  Department  has  been 
unwilling  to  automatically  transfer  bases 
from  a  cooperative  base  plan  into  a  suc- 
cessor class  I  base  plan,  first,  because 
there  has  been  no  legislative  authority 
for  doing  so  and.  second,  because  to  do 
so  may  not  be  fair  to  nonmembers.  For 
example,  a  nonmember  buying  a  farm 
just  before  a  class  I  base  plan  is  initiated 
would  not  be  credited  with  the  produc- 
tion history  of  that  farm  in  determina- 
tion of  his  base :  the  co-op  member  buy- 
ing a  farm  would,  on  the  other  hand 
have  been  permitted  and  adjustment  in 
his  base  and.  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
provision,  this  adjustment  would  carry 
forward  into  his  new  class  I  base. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  invited  the  Department  of 
Agrictilture's  witness  to  come  in  and  tes- 
tify. I  have  to  say  that  in  listening  to 
that  witness.  I  was  not  able  to  fully  un- 
derstand the  Department's  position  or 
to  understand  exactly  what  was  involved 
in  the  amendment  the  committee  had 
under  consideration.  The  Department 
has  now  prepared  this  study.  It  is  rather 
too  lengthy  to  go  into  in  full  here  on  the 
Senate  fioor.  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

S.  1888 — Milk  Marketing  Order  Provisiovs 

(Discussion  is  by  page  nimiber  of  the  bill) 

I.  ■ 

P-  2  ".  .  .  Such  order  .  .  .  may  provide  .  .  . 
that  the  bases  of  .  .  .  producers  shall  he  al- 
located to  the  cooperative  association  while 
they  are  members  thereof." 

a.  Intent— to  permit  the  cooperative  to  off- 
set underdeliveries  of  base  milk  by  one  mem- 
ber with  overdellverles  of  base  mUk  by  an- 
other. Under  a  Class  I  base  plan,  a  producer 
receives  a  lower  price  for  overdellverles.  i.e., 
the  amount  delivered  in  excess  of  his  Class  I 


1  Sections  I  through  III  apply  to  Class  I 
base  plan  legislation.  Page  4  of  the  bill  ex- 
tends such  legislation  for  an  additional  five 
years.  Though  Class  I  base  plans,  which  in- 
herently are  production  control  oriented,  are 
difficult  to  Justify  at  the  present  time,  the 
extension  will  probably  Incur  only  limited 
opposition. 
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base.  The  Intent  of  this  provision  Is,  of  course, 
to  prevent  overproduction.  The  proposed 
change  would  give  members  of  cooperatives 
a  tremendous  advantage  over  non-meml>ers. 
An  Individual  coop  member  would  not  re- 
ceive a  lower  price  for  excess  milk  so  long  as 
his  excess  were  offset  by  the  underproduction 
of  other  members.  The  non-member  could 
not,  of  course,  avail  himself  of  such  an  off- 
set. He  and  his  fellow  non-members  would 
be  at  such  a  competitive  disadvantage  that 
they  would  eventually  be  forced  Into  Joining 
a  coop.  The  provision  would  also  allow  a  coop- 
erative to  transfer  milk  off  the  market  and 
allocate  such  transfers  to  the  excess  deliver- 
ies of  Its  members  leaving  Its  milk  left  on  the 
market  as  base  milk.  Non-members  would 
have  their  history  of  marketing  automati- 
cally reduced  If  they  took  their  base  milk  off 
the  market. 

Depending  on  how  the  provision  Is  utilized 
by  the  cooperative.  It  could  also  deprive  the  , 
coop  member  of  the  right  to  buy  or  sell  base 
so  long  as  he  Is  a  member  of  the  cooperative. 
In  other  words,  allocation  of  a  member's  base 
to  the  coop  could  give  the  latter  full  control 
of  the  base,  and  the  right  to  make  decisions 
on  transfers  of  base  between  and  among 
members.  This  right,  If  It  exists,  could  be 
used  both  as  a  carrot  and  as  a  stick  by  the 
coop  leadership. 

The  legislative  history  to  date  Implies  that 
a  producer  can  take  his  base  with  him  when 
he  terminates  membership  In  the  cooptera- 
tlve.  But  this  is  not  explicit,  and  needs  clari- 
fication. Puthermore,  there  is  no  showing  as 
to  what  base  he  takes  with  him — bis  original 
base,  the  original  base  as  altered  under  the 
base  plan,  the  original  base  as  altered  by  the 
cooperative,  or  something  else. 

b.  Recommended  VSDA  position — Opposi- 
tion based  primarily  on  ( 1 )  the  potential  ad- 
verse Impact  on  non-coop  members,  and  (2) 
ambiguities  in  potential  treatment  of  the 
coop  members  themselves. 
II. 
P.  2  •'.  .  .  Such  order  may  provide  that  a 
producer  who  has  acquired  a  base  under  a 
cooperative  marketing  association's  base  plan 
.  .  .  shall  ...  be  entitled  to  the  history  of 
marketing  represented  by  the  base  held  by 
him.  .  .  ." 

a.  Intent — To  avoid  diflBcultles  that  coop- 
eratives have  heretofore  experienced  In  phas- 
ing Into  class  I  base  plans.  We  have  been 
unwilling  to  automatically  transfer  bases 
from  a  coop  base  plan  Into  a  successor  Class 
I  base  plan,  first,  because  there  has  been  no 
legislative  authority  for  doing  so  and,  second, 
because  to  do  so  may  not  be  fair  to  non- 
members.  For  example,  a  non-member  buy- 
ing a  farm  just  before  a  Class  I  base  plan  Is 
initiated  would  not  be  credited  with  the 
production  history  of  that  farm  In  deter- 
mination of  his  base;  the  coop  member  buy- 
ing a  farm  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  permitted  an  adjustment  In  his  base 
and,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  provision,  this 
adjustment  would  carry  forward  Into  his  new 
Class  I  base. 

b.  Recom.rnended  USDA  position — Opposi- 
tion, based  primarily  on  possible  inequities 
to  non-members.  We  have  no  information 
with  respect  to  the  grounds  on  which  the 
bases  of  cooperatives  have  been  established. 
Frequently  a  producer  will  be  given  special 
considerations  In  computing  his  base  as  an 
enticement  to  Join  the  cooperative.  We~rec- 
ognlze  that  the  problem  of  the  transition 
from  a  cooperative  base  plan  to  a  Federal 
Class  I  plan  is  difficult  for  anyone:  the 
coop  bases  have  value,  and  that  value  Is  lost 
or  diminished  in  the  transfer.  Aside  from 
this.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  farm  transfers 
and  a  myriad  of  other  factors  that  can  affect 
production  history.  We  recognize  these  prob- 
lems, for  we've  been  experiencing  thtm  In  the 
implementation  of  Class  I  base  plans.  But 
thiis  far  we've  been  able  to  work  them  out 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  and  hopefully  In  a  fair 


and  Just  way.  Since  each  situation  Is  some- 
what different,  we  believe  that  the  present 
system  Is  preferable  to  legislating  a  solution 
that,  though  definitive,  may  not  be  fair  to 
some  or  all  of  the  producers  Involved, 
ni. 
P.  3  ".  .  ■  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture .  .  .  may  provide  a  price  to  be  paid  for 
milk  m  excess  of  base  ...  at  such  level  as 
he  deems  appropriate  without  regard  to 
prices  established  for  each  class  of  milk.  .  .  ." 

a.  Intent — To  provide  an  additional  tool 
for  supply  reduction  under  Class  I  base  plans. 
Under  such  a  plan,  producers  already  get  a 
lower  price  for  their  excess  milk.  I.e.,  milk 
produced  In  excess  of  base,  than  they  do  for 
milk  produced  In  accordance  with  their  base 
allocation.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  en- 
titled to  the  Class  n  price  (established  un- 
der the  milk  marketing  order  as  represent- 
ing the  market  value  of  the  milk)  for  that 
excess  milk.  The  cooperatives  argue  that  this 
may  not  be  enough  of  a  production  disincen- 
tive and  that  the  Secretary  should,  there- 
fore, have  authority  to  establish  the  price 
for  excess  milk  at  a  level  below  that  of  the 
market  value.  Otherwise,  say  the  coopera- 
tives, the  Class  I  base  plan  may  fall  for  lack 
of  production  discipline. 

b.  Recomm.ended  USDA  position — Opposi- 
tion, for  several  reasons.  The  cooperatives 
argue  that  If  producers  vote  for  a  Class  I  base 
plan,  production  discipline  is  Inherent 
therein,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  available 
In  the  system  sufficient  authority  to  make 
that  discipline  effective.  Hence,  this  addi- 
tional provision.  Notwithstanding  this  line 
of  reasoning,  it  would  not  be  in  the  public 
Interest  to  favor  additional  production  dis- 
cipline at  a  time  when  food  prices.  Including 
milk  prices,  are  rising,  and  milk  production 
is  already  on  the  decline.  Any  producer  in 
the  market — whether  or  not  a  member  of  a 
coop — would  have  the  incentive  to  sell  his 
excess  milk  to  a  nonregulated  plant  willing 
to  pay  more  than  the  "below  Class  II"  price 
established  In  the  order — If  there  Is  such  a 
plant  In  the  vicinity.  But  this  In  Itself  would 
lead  to  inefficiencies  in  milk  marketing.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  low  price  for  excess  milk 
In  their  home  areas,  producers  would  begin 
to  transport  that  milk  to  nonregulated  plants 
further  away,  so  long  as  the  price  differential 
would  more  than  offset  the  additional  trans- 
portation costs. 

In   summary,   additional   production   con- 
trol Is  incongruous  at  the  moment,  and  the 
additional  level  of  prices  would  probably  lead 
to  marketing  Inefficiencies, 
rv. 

P.  4 — States  that  a  milk  marketing  order 
may  "provide  a  method  for  fixing  minimum 
rates  of  payment  to  producers  or  associations 
of  producers  for  services  performed  for  a 
handler.  Including  but  not  limited  to  (1) 
providing  specific  quantities  of  milk  on  des- 
ignated days  and  providing  milk  of  a  speci- 
fied grade,  quality  or  composition  and  (2) 
performing  special  services,  such  as  but  not 
limited  to.  milk  assembly,  refrigeration,  stor- 
age, laboratory  work,  quality  supervision  and 
accounting  .  .  " 

a.  Intent — To  require  cooperatives  to  col- 
lect "service  charges"  from  handlers  under 
the  order.  At  present,  cooperatives  must  ne- 
gotiate with  handlers  for  the  collection  of 
such  charges.  This  has  been  done  success- 
fully In  some  markets,  for  some  Items  of 
"service."  The  degree  of  success  Is.  of  course, 
dependent  on  the  respective  bargaining 
power  of  the  two  parties  as  well  as  the  com- 
I>etltlon  among  cooperatives  tf  several  are 
operating  In  the  same  market.  Under  the 
above  provision,  service  charges  could  be  au- 
thorized m  the  order  Itself.  For  cooperatives 
"selling"  such  services  might  be  easier 
through  a  hearing  procedure  than  through 
negotiation.  It  would  also  tend  to  make  the 
charges  more  uniform  IX  there  were  several 
cooperatives  operating  In  the  market. 


We  believe  that  we  already  have  this  au- 
thority under  present  law,  though  the  lan- 
guage is  not  as  specific  as  that  quoted  alwve. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  cooperatives  now 
perform  many  marketing  functions  that 
years  ago  were  carried  out  by  the  handlers 
themselves.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  many, 
If  not  all,  of  these  "services  "  are  beneficial 
to  handlers.  If  they  were  not  performed  by 
the  cooperative,  or  by  someone  else,  they 
would  have  to  be  performed  by  the  handlers. 
The  difficulty  comes  In  identifying  and  quan- 
tifying the  "services"  so  that  fair  and  Just 
payments  are  made  under  the  order.  For  ex- 
ample, how  does  one  quantify  the  valua  to 
a  handler  of  being  provided  specific  quanti- 
ties of  milk  on  designated  days. 

b.  Recommended  USDA  position — Opposi- 
tion, based  on  our  position  that  these  charges 
should  be  negotiated  between  cooperatives 
and  handlers,  rather  than  determined  under 
the  order.  Negotiation  Is  the  free  enterprise 
way  of  doing  this,  and  it  avoids  the  difficult. 
If  not  impossible,  problem  of  Identifying  and 
quantifying  "services "  under  the  order.  The 
Department  of  Justice  points  out  that  this 
provision  Is,  In  essence,  legalized  price  fixing 
in  an  area  that  should  be  left  to  free  com- 
petition. If,  however,  the  Congress  desires  to 
pursue  this  course,  the  above  language  would 
be  preferable  to  that  of  the  existing  law. 

V. 

P.  5 — States  that  a  milk  marketing  order 
may  provide  payment  to  producers  or  as- 
sociations of  producers  ("before  computing 
uniform  prices")  ".  .  .  for  services  of  mar- 
ketwlde  benefit.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  (a)  providing  facilities  to  handle  and  dis- 
pose of  milk  supplies  In  excess  of  quantities 
needed  by  handlers  and  to  furnish  additional 
supplies  of  milk  needed  by  handlers:  (b) 
handling  of  milk  on  specific  days  In  excess 
of  the  quantities  needed  by  handlers:  (c) 
transporting  milk  from  one  location  to  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  require- 
ments for  a  higher  class  utilization  or  pro- 
viding a  market  outlet  at  any  class  of  utUl- 
zatlon;  and  (d)  performing  special  market 
services,  such  as,  but  not  limited  to.  pro- 
viding milk  assembly,  refrigeration,  storage, 
laboratory  work,  quality  supervision,  and  ac- 
counting; but  excluding  (I)  providing  eco- 
nomic, education,  and  legal  services  for  the 
benefit  of  all  producers.  .  .  ." 

a.  Intent— To  provide  that  cooperatives 
may  collect  "service  charges"  from  the  pool, 
I.e.,  from  the  milk  proceeds  prior  to  their 
distribution  to  producers.  In  other  words, 
this  gives  cooperatives  two  options  for  ob- 
taining reimbursement  for  such  "services:" 
(1)  from  handlers,  under  the  provision  dis- 
cussed in  section  IV.  and  (2)  from  all  pro- 
ducer members  and  non-members,  under 
this  provision.  With  the  exception  of  (c) 
above,  the  language  of  the  two  provisions  is 
virtually  Identical.  But  the  Impact  Is  con- 
siderably different.  A  non-coop  member  may 
well  have  no  major  objections  to  the  provi- 
sion of  section  IV,  I.e.,  to  the  collection  of 
service  charges  from  handlers.  But  such 
member  may  object  vigorously  to  the  col- 
lection of  such  charges  from  the  pool.  The 
latter  would  directly  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  non-coop  member  would  re- 
ceive for  his  milk.  The  cooperatives  argue,  of 
course,  that  these  are  services  of  benefit  to 
all  producers  In  the  market,  both  members 
and  non-members.  Therefore,  say  the  co- 
ops, non-members  should  have  no  objection 
to  deduction  of  such  charges  from  the  pool. 
Some  non-members  would  probably  agree — 
but  many  would  not.  This  is  a  highly  contro- 
versial Issue. 

Note  that  this  provision  specifically  ex- 
cludes charges  for  economic,  education  and 
legal  services.  (A  deduction  for  such  services 
Is  now  authorized  in  one  of  our  orders  )  Ap- 
parently this  was  added  at  the  behest  of 
some  members  of  the  Ag  Committee  In  order 
to  make  sure  that  present  dairy  lawsuits  are 
not  financed  from  the  pool. 
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This  provision  has  many  aspects  of  a  "sub- 
sidy "  for  cooperatives.  In  the  long  run  co- 
operatives would  be  weakened  by  their  de- 
pendence on  government  regulation  for  op- 
erating Income  with  Its  accompanying  in- 
creased government  supervision. 

b.  Recommended  USDA  position — Opposi- 
tion, based  (1)  on  the  problems  of  Identify- 
ing and  quantifying  such  services  (already 
discussed  in  section  IV),  and  (2)  more  Im- 
portantly, on  grounds  that  such  services  are 
not  necessarily  beneficial  to  non-coop  mem- 
bers. Even  If  they  do  have  marketwlde  bene- 
fits, it  Is  difficult  to  Justify  Imposing  those 
benefits  on  the  non-member  who  does  not 
want  them. 

In  addition,  most  of  these  services  are  of 
primary  benefit  to  the  handler,  rather  than 
to  the  producer.  Therefore,  they  should  be 
coUected  from  the  handler.  As  Indicated  In 
section  IV.  our  preference  is  that  this  be 
done  by  negotiation,  rather  than  through  the 
marketing  order. 

P-  6— Provides  for  the  establishment  of 
"...  a  reserve  supply  management  pro- 
gram .  designed  to  prevent  unwarranted 
fluctuations  In  supplies  ....  by  compen- 
sating cooperating  dairy  farmers  cooperatives 
and  handlers  ....  who  .  .  .  make  their 
milk  available  in  an  efficient  and  orderly 
manner  as  needed. 

a.  Intent—To  put  under  Federal  regula- 
tion a  so-called  "standby  pool."  one  form  of 
which  Is  now  being  operated  on  a  vcrfuntary 
basis   by   the   cooperatives.  The   purpose  of 
the  standby  pool  Is  to  ease  new  Grade  A  milk 
producers  Into   the  market  system  without 
unduly  disrupting  that  system.  This  has  been 
precipitated  by  the  rapid  conversion  by  pro- 
ducers   In    recent    years    from    Grade    B    to 
Grade  A.  especially  in  some  areas.  If  these 
new  Grade  A  mUk  supplies  were  absorbed 
into  the  fluid  milk  market  Immediately   an 
excess  of  milk  would  have  to  be  pocrted  un- 
der certain  marketing  orders,  and  producers 
In  those  orders  would  suffer.  Thus,  producers 
now  operating  under  those  orders  are  not 
anxious  to  have  new  Grade  A  producers  enter 
But  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  few  cents  per 
hundredweight  to  keep  that  new  supply  In 
reserve.  In  addition,  distant  producers  In  an 
area  where  milk  Is  In  short  supply  during 
part  of  the  year  are  also  willing  to  pay  a  few 
cents  per  hundredweight  to  keep  that  new 
reserve  supply  available  for  use  when  needed 
If  they  can  call  upon  that  supply  on  a  mo- 
ri^    ,v°."*'!.*'^  *  reasonable  price,  they  can 
keep    their    handlers    happy.    Thus,    nearby 
producers  pay  a  little  to  keep  this  new  sup- 
ply from  coming  to  their  markets;   distant 
producers  pay  a  little  to  have  it  come  to 
theirs,  but  only  when  needed 

Producers  in  the  standby  pool  sell  their 
Sh»l^»  '^^^^^  manufacturing  plants  except 
When  It  is  needed  by  the  distant  market (s) 
But  they  receive  enough  in  payments  from 
the  other  producers  that  their  total  returns 
are   approximately   comparable   to   those   of 

fl.,^^  "^,1^^"  who  are  already  In  the  nearby 
fluid  milk  market. 

The  standby  pool  does  ease  the  transition 
n'om  Grade  B  to  Grade  A,  a  transition  with 
Which  dairy  producers  wUl  have  to  live  until 
U)  virtually  all  producers  are  Grade  A,  and 
.„;  Vi'^^  producers  are  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  marketing  system.  But  such  a  pool 
does  constitute  a  modlflcatloh  of  the  free 
market  system  and  Is.  therefore,  objection- 
able to  the  Justice  Department.  If  standby 
pools  are  to  be  permitted  to  operate.  Justice 
would  much  prefer  that  they  operate  under 
USDA  Jurisdiction,  as  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation, than  by  the  cooperaUves  themselves. 

b.  Recommended  USDA  posttton— Opposi- 
tion to  the  legislation,  on  grounds  that  It 
needs  greater  public  exposure  and  a  careful 
hearing.  It  is  very  clear  that  some  kind  of 
Grade  B-Orade  A  transitional  mechanism 
is  needed;  but  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  this 
provision  is  the  proper  mechanism.  If  gov- 
ernment is  to  (^)erate  standby  pools  or  "re- 


serve supply  memagement  programs",  which- 
ever they  are  called,  how  do  we  decide  (1) 
which  producers  can  come  Into  the  fluid 
milk  markets;  (2)  which  must  stay  out  of 
thoee  markets;  (3)  which  distant  markets 
must  contribute  to  the  standby  pool:  (4) 
how  much  the  producers  must  contribute; 
(6)  how  much  the  standby  pool  recipients 
are  to  receive;  (6)  at  what  prices  will  the 
standby  pool  reserve  milk  ;oe  made  available 
to  fluid  markets;  and  a  whole  host  of  addi- 
tional questions.  In  our  Judgment,  legisla- 
tion at  this  point  would  be  premature.  In 
addition,  cooperatives  could  lose  their 
Capper -Volstead  exemption  If  proprietary 
concerns  were  to  be  Included  in  the  volun- 
tary standby  pool.  If  operated  under  a  Fed- 
eral program  proprietory  concerns  would  be 
permitted  to  pcwtlclpate. 

VII 

P-  8 —  ".  .  .  lljf  one-third  or  more  of  the 
producers  ...  in  a  milk  order  apply  In  writ- 
ing for  a  hearing  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment .  .  .  the  Secretary  shall  call  such  a 
hearing.  .  .  .  ITjhls  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  permit  any  cooperative  to  act 
for  its  members.  .  . 

a.  Intent — Self  explanatory.  USDA  now  has 
discretionary  authority  in  the  calling  of  hear- 
ings, and  hearing  requests  are  occasionally 
refused.  The  above  provision  would  remove 
that  discretionary  authority. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  hear- 
ings may  be  refused.  If.  for  example,  the 
action  requested  would  not  be  legal,  there  is 
no  point  In  holding  a  hearing.  Likewise,  if 
the  action  would  be  clearly  contrary  to  the 
general  philosophy  of  the  Administration,  or 
specific  policies  of  the  Department,  there  Is 
no  point  In  holding  a  hearing.  Hearings  cost 
the  government  money,  and  cost  producers 
and  handlers  money.  Those  costs  simply 
should  not  be  Incurred  when  there  is  no 
chance  that  the  requested  action  will  be 
granted. 

b.  Recommended  USDA  position — Opposi- 
tion, based  on  (1)  potential  abuse  of  the 
provision,  and  (2)  absence  of  proven  need. 
As  presently  written,  the  provision  withdraws 
all  the  Secretary's  discretion.  He  could  not 
refuse  a  hearing  for  any  reason,  even  illegal - 
Uy  of  the  proposed  action.  And,  if  one  hear- 
ing were  held  and  a  request  denied,  a  third 
of  the  producers  could  force  the  Secretary  to 
immediately  call  another  hearing  on  the 
very  same  Issue.  Thus,  hearings  could  be  used 
to  harass  the  Department,  at  great  expense 
to  the  taxpayer.  (Fortunately,  this  risk  Is 
somewhat  minimized  by  the  provision  which 
prevents  cooperatives  from  acting  for  their 
members.) 

This  legislation  was  probably  precipitated 
by  our  denial  some  weeks  ago  of  hearing  re- 
quests on  Class  I  prices.  Producer  associa- 
tions sought  an  increase  In  such  prices,  an 
impossible  request  under  the  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  they  argued  vigorously  that 
they  should  have  had  a  chance  to  present 
their  case,  even  if  it  would  not  have  been 
favorably  received. 

We  have  an  obligation  not  to  be  precipitous 
and  arbitrary  In  evaluating  hearing  requests. 
When  In  doubt,  we  ought  to  grant  such 
requests,  for  It  Is  essential  In  a  free  society 
that  people  be  able  to  enunciate  their  views. 
But  neither  should  we  waste  time  and  money 
in  useless  proceedings.  The  application  of 
proper  administrative  Judgment  would  seem 
to  be  preferable  to  legislating  an  inflexible 
approach,  as  Is  done  In  this  provision, 
vui 
P-  9 — Provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  fix 
prices  under  the  orders  that  will  ".  .  .  in- 
sure a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  and  whole- 
some milk  to  meet  current  needs,  reflect 
changes  In  the  cost  of  production,  and  assure 
a  level  of  farm  Income  adequate  to  main- 
tain productive  capacity  sufficient  to  meet 
anticipated  future  needs  and  be  In  the  public 
interest." 


a.  Intent — Perhaps  simply  to  clarify  the 
section,  but  probably  also  to  Justify  higher 
order  prices.  The  added  language  starts  with 
"to  meet"  and  ends  with  "future  needs."  Pre- 
sumably references  to  levels  of  farm  Income 
are  intended  to  enhance  producer  arguments 
for  higher  order  prices.  The  recent  requests 
for  a  Class  I  price  Increase  were  based  prl- 
marUy  on  (1)  higher  feed  costs,  and  (2)  an 
expected  decline  in  net  Income  to  dairying. 

b.  Recommended  USDA  position — Neu- 
trality. We  believe  that  the  factors  encom- 
passed in  the  amendment  are  already  im- 
plicit in  the  current  language.  Thus,  the 
amendment  adds  nothing  substantive  to  the 
section.  If  costs  of  production  are  not  met. 
and  If  an  adequate  income  Is  not  provided 
to  dairy  producers,  productive  capacity  will 
decline,  and  consumer  needs  will  not  be  met. 
The  Department  now  has  an  obligation  to 
make  sure  that  those  needs  are  met.  and  this 
obligation  will  remain  unchanged.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  amendment  is  simply  to  clarify 
or  make  more  explicit  the  present  language, 
we  see  no  harm  In  that. 

TX 

The  Justice  Department.  In  a  recent  let- 
ter to  Senator  McGovern,  has  Indicated  its 
opposition  to  these  amendments  on  specific 
grounds,  as  well  as  l:s  general  opposition  to 
the  antloompetltlve  tone  of  the  amend- 
ments The  Department  is  also  concerned 
that  the  Intent  of  at  least  some  of  the  pro- 
visions may  be  so  authorize  certain  coopera- 
tive conduct  which  is  now  under  prosecution. 
Several  of  the  specific  provisions  are  direct- 
ly Involved  in  the  litigation.  These  include 
the  cooperative  base  plan,  the  operation  of 
the  voluntary  standby  pool,  and  the  amount 
of  the  service  charges  to  handlers. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  no  hearings  were 
held  on  any  of  these  amendments. 

Senator  Hart's  proposed  amendment  would 
delete  all  these  provislom  except:  (i)  the 
one  on  productive  capacity  in  fixing  Class 
I  prices  (Section  VIII ]:  (2)  mandatory  hear- 
ings on  (Section  vn|;  and  (3)  the  five  year 
extension  of  Class  L  base  plans. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  committee  may  have  been  hasty  in 
taking  these  amendments  without  giving 
some  of  the  Members,  particularly  in- 
cluding myself,  the  advantages  that  we 
perhaps  needed  to  know  exactly  what  we 
were  doing. 

Therefore,  I  have  concluded  that  I  am 
going  to  support  the  Hart  amendment, 
in  the  hope  that  during  the  period  of 
time  that  is  involved  here,  we  will  go 
Into  the  matter  more  thoroughly  and 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  changes  we 
are  making.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  dairy 
marketing  cooperatives  have  done  a 
great  job  for  the  dairy  industrj-.  I  feel 
that  they  have  in  many  ways  set  a  pat- 
tern that  other  agricultural  commodity 
groups  will  need  to  follow.  At  the  same 
time,  when  we  make  these  kinds  of 
changes,  we  are  setting  a  precedent  and 
establishing  laws  that  will  be  with  us  for 
a  long,  long  time,  so  that  I,  for  one,  be- 
lieve we  are  Justified  In  taking  a  little 
more  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senator  Hart's  amendment  which  would 
strike  from  the  bill  certain  provisions 
relating  to  dairy  marketing  orders.  It  is 
now  clear  that  we  acted  upon  these  pro- 
visions in  committee  without  adequate 
information  as  to  their  importance  in  the 
milk  industry  in  this  country  and  without 
full  understanding  of  the  consequences 
of  these  proposals  if  they  are  to  be- 
come law.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I 
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appreciate  the  thrust  of  Senator  Hart's 
amendment.  He  has  not  proposed  to  de- 
lay the  extension  of  authority  for  class 
I  base  plans,  the  armed  services  milk 
program,  the  dairy  indemnity  program, 
the  modest  increase  in  milk  price  sup- 
port, and  other  provisions  on  which  we 
should  act  affirmatively  today.  This 
amendment  would,  however,  return  other 
provisions  for  more  thorough  considera- 
tion. 

The  dairy  provisions  stricken  by  this 
amendment  from  title  II  would  appear 
to  make  legal  some  practices  of  large 
milk  coDperatives  urging  these  provi- 
sions— conduct  which  i?  the  subject  of 
two  pending  antitrust  law  prosecutions 
by  the  Federal  Govermnent  and  one  by 
the  State  of  Illinoi.s. 

One  case,  now  approaching  trial, 
charges  a  cooperative  with  conspiracy 
to  restrain  trade  and  attempting  to 
monopolize  milk  marketing  by  em;'>loy- 
ing  such  predatory  practices  as  depress- 
ing and  manipulating  prices,  by  loading 
the  pool  and  thus  flooding  the  market, 
by  denying  producers  access  to  haulers, 
and  by  unreasonably  restraining  the 
rights  of  its  members  to  withdraw  from 
the  organization  and  to  market  milk  in- 
dependently. Use  of  a  standby  pool  and 
of  existing  base  plans  are  at  the  focus 
of  this  case. 

In  addition  to  two  Federal  prosecu- 
tions, a  Federal  antitrust  suit  has  been 
filed  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  Chicago 
Federal  Court  seeking  equitable  relief 
against  u?e  of  monopoly  power  by  coop- 
eratives. Again,  standby  pool  manipula- 
tions and  alleged  predatory  pricing  are 
at  the  focus  of  the  ca.se. 

More  than  a  dozen  similar  private 
anti'^ru.'^t  ca^es  have  been  consolidated 
by  the  Federal  Judicial  Panel  on  Multi- 
district Litigation  under  docket  83.  Mid- 
west milk  monopolization,  and  now 
pending  in  the  Western  District  of  Mis- 
souri. These  cases  involve,  either  as  party 
defendant  or  as  coconspirator,  the  major 
cooneratives  which  are  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation.  This  legislation  would 
confirm  by  statutor>-  enactment,  some  of 
the  market  powers  which  they  are  al- 
leged to  have  used  in  contravention  of 
antitrust  law. 

The  proposed  legislation,  summarized 
under  title  11,  points  (2)  through  (10) 
on  page  2  of  the  report  on  S.  1888.  ap- 
pears to  confer  on  some  cooperatives 
wide  powers  over  standby  pool  and  base 
plan  operations,  and  authorize  them  to 
sell  milk  at  below  Federal  order  prices. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Kauper 
pointed  out  in  a  May  2,')  letter  to  me  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  frustrate 
Government  prosecutions  and  confer  an 
even  wider  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  than  the  cooperatives  now  possess 
under  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 

At  the  very  least,  the  dairy  provisions 
in  question,  relating  to  marketing  orders, 
should  be  returned  to  the  committee  so 
that  hearings  may  be  held,  a  detailed 
legislative  record  can  be  prepared,  and 
they  can  be  voted  on  in  an  informed 
manner  after  full  development  of  infor- 
mation about  the  background,  origin, 
justification,  need,  purposes,  and  pros- 
pective effects  of  this  type  of  legislation. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  light  of  the 
suggestions  of  monopolistic  abuse  which. 


it  is  claimed,  has  already  been  disclosed 
in  the  pending  antitrust  litigations,  both 
public  and  private. 

I  have  not  commented  on  the  conse- 
quences should  these  provisions  immedi- 
ately become  law  for  both  producers  and 
consumers  of  milk  and  milk  products  in 
this  country.  It  is  tremendously  impor- 
tant that  these  aspects  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined in  open  hearings,  where,  I  am 
sure,  a  full  discussion  can  more  ade- 
quately develop  the  pros  and  cons  than 
we  are  able  to  do  on  the  floor  in  con- 
sideration of  this  important  legislation. 
So  I  urge  that  Senator  Hart's  amend- 
ment be  approved  and  that  the  provi- 
sions in  question  be  given  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  before  we  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  upon  them. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  de- 
cision to  vote  for  Senator  Hart's  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  controversial  dairy 
marketing  provisions  of  S.  1888  is 
prompted  mainly  by  the  fact  that  these 
provisions  were  not  the  subject  of  spe- 
cific hearings  as  formal  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  same  can 
be  said  of  many  other  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  it  is  a  normal  legislative  pro- 
cedure to  incorporate  in  executive  com- 
mittee mark-up  sessions  pertinent  sug- 
gestions for  legislation  that  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  hearings.  However, 
the  difference  is  that  in  this  case  there 
are  very  sharp  differences  of  opinion  con- 
cerning these  proposals  among  farm 
organizations  in  my  State  and  those  who 
are  in  opposition  should  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  testimony 
heard  in  further  hearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate agriculture  committee. 

Cooperatives  are  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  ability  of  the  American  farmer  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  modern  mar- 
ketplace. It  is  understandable,  therefore, 
that  many  farm  spokesmen  are  anxious 
to  strengthen  cooperatives  as  a  means 
of  protecting  the  family  farmer.  I  sup- 
port such  efforts  almost  without  reserva- 
tion, but  I  am  certainly  anxious  that  the 
farmers  themselves  be  in  agreement  on 
the  specific  changes  in  law  that  effectu- 
ate such  strengthening. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  might  make 
a  decision  in  these  matters  that  is  both 
better  understood  and  more  widely  sup- 
ported. I  think  it  is  proper  that  public 
hearings  be  held  on  these  milk  market- 
ing proposals.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr. 
Hathaway  ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Hart)  No.  158. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative ) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church*.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fulbright),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  ( Mr.  Randolph  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the  Senator 
from    Idaho    (Mr.    Church),    and    the 


Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gina  I  Mr.  R.\ndolph»  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  absent  on  oCBcial  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  10.  as  follows: 
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NAYS— 10 

Cook 
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Dole 

McClure 

Eastland 

Nunn 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR. 
AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Johnston,  against. 


Biden 
Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Church 


NOT  VOTING- 

Cotton 
Fulbright 
CKJldwater 
Muskie 


Randolph 
Stennis 
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So  Mr.  Harts  amendment  (No. 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8070)  to  authorize 
grants  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8070)  to  authorize 
grants  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  puiposes,  was  read 
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twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
tha.  on  today.  June  6,  1973,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  38.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
.Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  Increase  the  United  States  share  of  allow- 
able project  costs  under  such  Act,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  persona 
In  air  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S  49.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  and 

S.  1136.  An  act  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  certain  expiring  appropriations 
authorizations  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AGRICULTURE   AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1888  >  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agricultural  .'^ct  of  1970 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  conbumei-s  of 
plentiful  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  unnumbered  amendment  at  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  42.  line  7.  strike  the  word  "and" 
following  the  word  "Union,". 

On  p.-ise  42.  line  8,  strilte  the  period  (.) 
after  the  word  "Association"  and  add  "and 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  A.ssoci- 
ation." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  All  it  does  is 
add  the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association,  which  is  authorized  under 
the  bill  as  a  representative  of  the  cattle 
industry. 

I  point  out  that  25  percent  of  our  agri- 
cultural income  comes  from  livestock, 
and  this  is  an  important  segment  of  the 
industry,  important  to  all  50  States. 
Therefore,  it  occurs  to  me  that  that  in- 
dustry should  be  represented  on  this 
committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  movers  of  this  amendment  in  the 
committee.  I  will  be  happy,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  to  see  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
accepted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  add  a  representative  of  the  live- 


stock industry  to  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Transportation  Committee  which 
is  set  out  in  section  813.  I  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Nebraska,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, in  urging  that  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  not  to  be  charged  against  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  42,  line  5.  insert  "National  Coun- 
cil of  Parmer  Cooperatives."  immediately 
after  "Association.". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  we 
are  considering  wLsely  creates  a  National 
Agricultural  Transportation  Committee 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultuic  acting  as  chairman. 

A  representative  of  each  of  several 
major  national  organizations  has  been 
designated  for  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee and  ri.ghtly  so.  These  organiza- 
tions and  their  membership  will  con- 
tribute toward  the  solution  of  trans- 
portation and  marketing  problems  in 
this  country. 

But  I  would  call  attention  to  an  over- 
sight. This  bill  was  reported  with  only 
one  of  the  two  major  associations  of 
country  grain  elevators  included  in  the 
membership  of  the  committee. 

I  suggpst  that  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  can  and  will  serve 
well  on  this  committee.  They  represent 
thousands  of  country  cooperatives  and 
elevators  and  are  a  major  dependent  of 
the  transportation  indu.stry. 

I  ask  that  this  amendment,  which 
would  give  them  representation  on  the 
NATC.  be  considered  and  approved. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
examined  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  I 
have  no  objection.  I  understand  the  dis- 
tingnished  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
no  objection  to  it.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  amendment. 


I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  L;  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Michael  Heifer 
of  my  staff  may  be  on  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  and  the  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    155 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
Weickeri.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Clark  I.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
•  Mr.  RiBicoFFi.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya  i  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams*,  and  myself. 
I  call  up  amendment  No.  155  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  line  8.  insert  "(A)"  immedi- 
ately after  "(lO)" 

On  page  21,  line  15.  strike  out  "January  1. 
1974".  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  ". 

On  page  21.  between  lines  16  and  17.  insert 
the  following: 

"(Bi  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  achieve  a  prompt 
and  effective  implementation  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
p,iragraph.  and  to  guarantee  that  the 
?  mounts  which  a  producer  would  have 
realized  under  law  for  the  1973  crop  of  wheat 
from  the  sale  of  his  farm  domestic  allotment 
of  wheat  In  the  absence  of  the  changes  re- 
lating to  marketing  certificate  requirements 
made  by  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  shall  be  paid  to  such 
producer  as  if  such  changes  had  not  been 
made." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  may  be  necessarv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  amendment  No.  155  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BA"yH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  amend- 
ment merely  would  accelerate  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  repeal  of  the  75  cents 
per  bushel  tax  on  wheat  milled  into 
flour — "the  bread  tax" — from  January  1. 
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1974,  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill,  whenever  that  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  1  of  this  year, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  and  I  introduced  S.  1082.  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  bread  tax.  I  said  then,  and  I 
repeat  now,  that  It  is  in  the  Interest  of 
the  consumer,  the  baker,  the  farmer,  and 
soimd  public  policy  to  repeal  this  tax.  The 
tax  is  highly  regressive,  for  poor  people 
tend  to  spend  a  greater  portion  of  their 
income  on  bread  and  other  wheat  prod- 
ucts subject  to  the  tax  than  do  rich 
people.  Further,  the  very  existence  of  the 
tax  exerts  upward  pressure  on  bread 
prices,  for  the  cost  to  the  miller  is  re- 
flected in  the  price  he  charges  the  baker 
for  flour,  and  the  price  the  baker  charges 
the  grocer  or  consumer  for  bread.  One 
recent  estimate  is,  at  the  retail  f-tove.  the 
bread  tax  costs  the  consumer  nearly  2 
cents  per  loaf  of  bread.  I  have  heard 
some  estimates  as  high  as  5  cents.  I  know 
that  that  is  exorbitant,  but  about  2  cents 
is  additional  cost  to  each  loaf  of  bread. 
That  kind  of  inflationary  pressure  is 
hardly  what  our  economy  needs  right 
now,  as  every  Member  knows.  Finally, 
many  small  independent  bakers  across 
the  country  have  been  squeezed  drasti- 
cally between  rapidly  rising  flour  costs — 
due  largely  to  the  Russian  wheat  deal — 
and  prices  that  carmot  be  raised  because 
of  competition  from  the  huge  chain 
bakeries  which  can  sustain  oi)erations  in 
situations  a  small  independent  baker 
cannot. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the  Senator 
and  I  am  sitting  next  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  way  to  preserve  a  com- 
petitive baking  industry,  to  keep  bread 
prices  from  rising  and  to  eliminate  a 
regressive  tax  without  hurting  the  farmer 
one  bit.  is  to  repeal  the  bread  tax,  so  that 
the  flour  prices  in  the  competitive  milling 
industry  will  fall.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distingiaished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  wisdom  in  taking  our  suggestion 
and  putting  it  in  the  bill  before  us. 

I  commend  the  committee  whole- 
heartedly for  this  recommendation.  How- 
ever, the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
makes  the  repeal  effective  January  1, 
1974.  In  oiu-  view  the  repeal  should  be 
effective  as  soon  as  feasible,  namely,  upon 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  my  view  and  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  many  of  our 
colleagues  the  repeal  should  be  as  soon 
as  possible,  namely,  upon  the  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

I  see  no  reason  not  to  do  this.  It  seems 
to  me  it  should  be  made  effective  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  the  principle  that  the 
bread  tax  is  not  the  right  way  to  raise 
money  for  our  valuable  farm  programs 
having  been  accepted,  it  ought  to  be  im- 
plemented as  quickly  as  possible.  The  tax, 
as  I  said  earlier,  hits  poor  people  harder 
than  rich  people  and  ought  to  be  repealed 
when  the  bill  is  enacted.  Second,  awjceler- 
ation  of  the  repeal  will  help  stabilize  the 


price  of  bread  by  removing  a  cost  which 
Is,  in  the  end,  borne  by  the  consiuner, 
and  at  a  time  when  we  have  inflationary 
pressures. 

The  Senate  wisely  rejected  the  alter- 
native to  repeal  a  10  percent  to  15  per- 
cent increase  in  the  price  of  bread  when 
it  defeated,  on  March  19.  an  amend- 
ment by  our  distingxiished  colleague  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Tower)  designed  to  permit 
an  across-the-board  Incresise. 

Third,  acceleration  of  the  repeal  will 
help  the  baking  industry  remain  com- 
petitive by  keeping  many  small  inde- 
pendent bakers  in  operation.  Many  of 
them  are  now  on  the  verge  of  bankiuptcy. 
Many  of  them  have  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Fourth,  making  the  repeal  effective  on 
date  of  enactment  will  help  the  cost  de- 
crease to  be  more  quickly  reflected  in 
flour  prices  by  eliminating  the  inventory 
control  problems  which  would  occur  if 
the  tax  were  repealed  on  a  date  certain, 
known  far  in  advance,  as  the  bill  now 
provides. 

The  amendment  has  two  other  parts, 
which  are  important  but.  I  believe,  not 
controversial,  and  I  shall  just  touch  on 
them  briefly. 

First,  it  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  issue  regulations 
necessary  to  assure  an  orderly  transition 
at  the  time  the  tax  is  repealed.  Aside 
from  the  possibility  of  some  temporary 
inventory  control  problems — decreased, 
let  me  suggest,  by  the  acceleration  of  the 
date  of  repeal — no  problems  are  antici- 
pated. Our  goal  here  is  just  to  assure  the 
Secretary  the  authority  if  he  decides  it 
is  needed.  Second,  the  amendment  con- 
tains language  which  guarantees  that 
farmers  will  receive  the  same  amoimt  of 
Government  payments  for  the  1973  crop 
of  wheat  as  they  would  have  if  the  bread 
tax  were  not  repealed.  This  is  exactly 
what  I  am  sure  the  committee  intended 
in  repealing  the  tax  effective  January  1. 
1974.  Our  language  just  further  guar- 
antees the  farmer  will  not  be  affected  at 
all  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  state 
how  much  the  price  of  bread  will  be 
lowered  if  his  amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  tax  of  75  cents  a  bushel 
adds  about  2  cents  to  a  loaf  of  bread, 
according  to  the  millers  and  bakers  I 
have  talked  to.  Whether  it  will  result  in 
a  decrease  in  cost  of  2  cents  or  will  pre- 
vent an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  of 
this  amount  remains  to  be  seen.  I  think 
we  are  flghting  a  rear-guard  action  to 
keep  the  cost  of  bread  from  going  up.  I 
can  guarantee  that  if  we  accept  this 
amendment  it  will  keep  the  price  of 
bread  from  going  up  immediately.  If  we 
had  accepted  the  alternative  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  when  he 
expressed  earlier  his  legitimate  concern 
for  the  small  bakers,  and  suggested  that 
it  be  passed  on,  the  cost  of  bread  would 
have  been  2  or  3  cents  higher.  I  suggest 
that,  if  it  does  not  decreeise  the  cost,  it 
will  keep  the  price  of  bread  from  in- 
creasing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  think 
it  will  decrease  the  pr'ce  of  bread? 


Mr.  BAYH.  It  will  either  decrease  or 
prevent  an  increase,  because  we  are  in  a 
marginal  area  where  an  increase  is  right 
around  the  corner,  according  to  the  mill- 
ers and  bakers  I  have  been  talking  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
was  that  it  would  not  decrease  the  price 
of  bread.  A  case  can  be  made  for  relief 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  independent 
bakers.  The  committee  has  gone  a  con- 
siderable way  in  meeting  that  request, 
because  it  calls  for  a  termination  of  the 
tax. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  still  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  has  been  on 
the  committee  and  I  know  he  is  very  in- 
terested in  this.  I  just  ask  him  the  same 
question  he  asked  me  with  respect  to  the 
effective  date  of  January  1.  1974,  in  the 
bill.  It  seems  to  me  if  it  is  good  policy  to 
repeal  it.  if  it  is  going  to  affect  the  price 
of  bread  on  January  1,  1974.  it  will  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  That  is  why  I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  will  cost  the  Treasury 
$200  million  if  we  repeal  it  now.  There 
are  other  considerations  why  the  tax 
should  not  be  on  a  permanent  basis,  but 
to  move  the  date  up,  as  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  will  cost  $200  miUion,  and  I 
think  we  should  examine  whether  or  not 
this  is  going  to  be  reflected  in  the  price 
of  bread. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  reflected  and  carmot  say  more  than 
he  has.  I  cannot  put  my  bond  on  a  state- 
ment that  would  say  the  repeal  of  the  75- 
cent  cost  per  bushel  is  going  to  result  in 
an  immediate  2-  or  3-cent  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  bread.  I  think,  if  we  consider 
the  debate  when  we  were  debating  the 
matter  of  passing  it  on,  as  I  explained 
earlier.  I  can  say  as  unequivocally  as  I 
know  how  that  if  we  do  not  go  on  to 
something  like  this,  we  are  going  to  see 
the  price  of  bread  going  up  in  that  same 
amount. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  one  who  offered  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  committee  that  we  ought 
to  roll  the  expiration  of  the  processor's 
payment  back  to  January  1.  1974 — I  can 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
there  was  discussion  at  that  time  that  it 
be  made  effective  as  of  July  1 — there  was 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  on  the  com- 
mittee that  by  the  time  this  bill  passes 
and  is  signed  into  law.  It  may  be  some- 
what beyond  July  1.  There  was  some 
discussion — at  least,  some  thought — that 
perhaps  we  should  make  the  repeal  of 
the  certificate  take  effect  as  of  the  date 
of  the  signature  by  the  President.  But  I 
think  the  Senator  correctly  recognizes 
the  mandate  of  the  committee.  Many 
small  bakers  have  literally  been  forced 
out  of  business.  At  the  time  when  the 
certificate  amendment  was  first  passed 
and  at  the  time  we  started  to  make  proc- 
essors pay  for  it,  it  was  bringing  the 
Treasury  about  $500  million  a  year,  as  I 
recall.  In  the  meantime,  with  the  cost 
of  everything  going  up  for  the  small 
baker,  and  even  the  large  baker,  and  at 
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a  time  wh«i  they  were  prevented  from 
raising  their  prices  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council,  there  was  a  great  hardship. 
It  was  recognized  by  the  committee. 

The  only  point  at  Issue  is  whether  we 
should  have  a  date  of  July  1.  January  1, 
1974,  or  the  date  on  which  the  bill  be- 
comes effective.  I  think  many  of  us  sup- 
port the  Senator's  objective.  The  only 
point  at  issue  is  the  effective  date. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  can  understand  reason- 
able men  differing  on  the  effective  date. 
As  I  said  earlier,  the  most  important 
question  to  determine  is  whether  it  is 
good  public  policy.  Apparently  the  com- 
mittee resolved  that,  and  I  salute  them 
for  resolving  it,  on  the  side  of  repealing 
the  bread  tax.  The  question  is.  when 
should  it  go  into  effect? 

I  dislike  to  get  involved  in  what  I  hope 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  not  consider  as  nit-picking.  I  have 
suggested  it.  and  I  have  been  joined  by 
the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  and  21  other  cosponsors.  at 
this  time  because  of  the  great  pressure 
on  the  independent  baker  and  the  pres- 
sure of  costs  at  this  time,  and  we  need 
to  act  quickly.  This  will  be  seen  as  a  de- 
termination on  our  part  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  relieve  in- 
flationary pressures,  in  this  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  price  of  bread. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  right,  from  what  bakers  in  my 
own  State  have  said.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  number  of  small  bakers  may  go 
out  of  business  between  now  and  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974  imless  some  steps  are  taken. 
If  that  happens,  it  will  lead  to  more  con- 
solidation in  the  baking  industry  than 
has  already  taken  place,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  consumers  will  suffer.  So  If  we 
are  going  to  act  on  it,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  do  not  take  Immediate 
action  on  It.  It  may  cost  some  money  to 
doit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  appropriate 
and  timely,  and  I  send  out  the  message. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Many  more  bakeries  will 
go  out  of  business  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  shall  use.  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  Then,  if  no  one  de- 
sires to  have  time,  I  would  be  prepared 
to  yield  back  my  time  and  vote. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  talked  with  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  and  we  have  agreed 
that  we  would  cease  voting  at  about  6 
p.m.  I  presume  this  will  be  the  last  vote 
today. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would : 
First.    Repeal    the   wheat    processing 

certiflcate  upon  date  of  enactment  of  this 

bill. 

Second.  Assure  that  producers  would 
not  be  penalized  with  regard  to  payments 
because  of  the  repeal  of  the  processing 
certiflcate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
wheat  marketing  certiflcate  require- 
ments for  processors  and  exporters 
would  be  made  inapplicable  during  the 


period  January  1,  1974,  through  June  30, 
1979. 

The  amendment  would  change  the  be- 
ginning date  from  January  1,  1974.  to 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  bakers  and 
their  representatives  appeared  before  the 
committee  during  hearings  and  made  a 
very  effective  argument  for  the  repeal 
of  the  wheat  processor  certificate. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  decided  to 
repeal  this  provision  as  of  January  1. 
1974. 

However.  I  must  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  for  fiscal  1973  the  wheat  proc- 
essor certificate  is  expected  to  result  in 
proceeds  to  the  Government  in  the 
amount  of  $393.8  million.  Estimates  are 
that  about  this  same  amount  would  be 
income  to  the  Government  in  fiscal  1974 
under  existing  legislation. 

The  committee  action  reduced  this 
income  by  about  one  half.  This  amend- 
ment would  result  in  the  additional  loss 
of  income  to  the  Government  of  about 
$200  milhon. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  seeks 
time,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  prepared  to  do  so  and  then 
vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
observation  to  make. 

I  want  to  reemphaslze  what  I  said 
earlier.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  and  I  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  been  trying  to  get  this  measure 
passed  for  some  time.  We  are  extremely 
grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  developing  into 
a  question  of  when  it  should  happen.  If 
it  is  good  policy,  we  should  not  let  less 
than  half  of  the  price  tag  the  Senator 
mentioned  keep  us  from  having  a  good 
policy. 

One  question  was  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  that  we  want 
to  help  as  many  companies  in  the  baking 
industry  as  we  can.  And  we  know  of  the 
plight  of  the  small  independent,  rela- 
tively significant  bakers. 

I  had  been  advised  that  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1972,  there  have  been  81 
major  bakeries  go  out  of  business.  How 
many  are  going  to  go  out  of  business  be- 
tween the  effective  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  and  the  first  of  the 
year,  I  do  not  know.  But  if  we  let  an- 
other 81  major  bakeries  go  out  of  busi- 
ness between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  are  going  to  decrease  the  com- 
petition and  increase  involuntary  pres- 
sures to  increase  prices  on  every  loaf  of 
bread  in  the  country.  That  is  why  I  think 
we  ought  to  act  now. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana,  this 
amendment  to  accelerate  the  repeal  of 
the  so-called  "bread  tax."  This  highly 
regressive  tax,  applicable  only  to  wheat 
for  food  uses,  places  an  undue  burden 
on  the  consumer,  the  miller  and  the  him- 
dreds  of  small  independent  bakeries  who 
are  struggling  to  survive  amidst  the  eco- 
nomic squeeze  of  increased  costs  and 
controlled  prices. 
The   present   wheat   certiflcate   pro- 


gram, enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
early  1960's,  is  totally  inelastic  and  fails 
to  reflect  current  market  conditions.  In 
processing  wheat  into  flour,  the  miller 
must  pay  75  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat, 
and  the  consumer  pays  close  to  2  cents 
per  loaf,  regardless  of  the  market  price 
of  flour  or  its  parity  price.  At  the  end  of 
May  1972,  wheat  sold  in  Kansas  City  at 
$1.64  a  bushel.  As  of  May  31,  1973,  the 
wholesale  price  of  wheat  had  sky- 
rocketed to  $2.78  per  bushel,  an  increase 
of  approximately  60  percent. 

The  purpose  of  the  wheat  certiflcate 
tax  was  to  insure  that  processors  paid 
at  least  $2  per  bushel,  or  an  average  of 
about  SI. 25  plus  a  75  cents  tax.  Given 
the  present  market  price  of  wheat,  it  is 
preposterous  to  charge  an  excise  tax  that 
must  be  absorbed  by  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Department  of  Agriculture  statistics 
clearly  indicate  that  wheat  flour  con- 
sumption increases  sharply  as  family  in- 
come decreases,  thus  dramatically  il- 
lustrating the  regressive  nature  of  this 
tax.  A  more  responsible  public  policy 
would  be  to  flnance  this  program  from 
the  general  treasury  rather  than  from 
the  people  least  able  to  pay  for  their 
daily  bread. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  the 
price  of  wheat  has  risen  dramatically 
over  the  past  9  months,  largely  due  to 
the  purchase  by  Russia  of  American 
wheat.  This  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat 
has  resulted  in  increased  flour  costs,  a 
situation  which  has  forced  many  in- 
dependent bakeries  to  the  brink  of  eco- 
nomic disaster.  The  competitiveness  and 
economic  viability  of  an  important  $6 
billion  industry  is  at  stake.  Acceleration 
of  the  repeal  of  the  bread  tax  would  help 
stabilize  the  bakery  industry  and"  avoid 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  at  the 
local  supermarket. 

While  I  commend  efforts  by  the  com- 
mittee to  move  the  date  of  repeal  to 
January  1,  1974.  I  submit  that  the  prob- 
lem demands  more  immediate  action.  On 
June  4,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  quoted 
the  price  of  flour  as  $9.35  per  hundred- 
weight, while  at  the  same  time  last  year 
flour  was  purchased  at  $6.57  per  hun- 
dredweight. With  the  large  tier  I  com- 
panies in  the  bakery  industry-  still  oper- 
ating under  phase  n  controls,  many 
small  and  independent  bakeries,  in  or- 
der to  remain  competitive,  have  had  to 
absorb  the  enormous  increase  in  flour 
costs.  For  one  of  my  constituents.  Arnold 
Bakery,  this  has  meant  an  increase  in 
operating  costs  of  $50,000  per  week. 
Clearly,  the  350-400  independent  bak- 
eries, which  taken  together  constitute 
about  $3.25  billion  of  the  total  bakery  in- 
dustry, do  not  have  the  resources  to  sus- 
tain continued  losses  without  increasing 
the  cost  to  consumers,  but  to  do  this 
would  mean  suicide  in  the  marketplace. 
The  continuation  of  this  extraordinary 
tax  would  mean  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
jobs  and  would  cause  the  bakery  indus- 
try to  become  more  monopolistic,  there- 
by insuring  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
bread. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Bayh  and  myself  with  21  other  co- 
sponsors  as  a  reasonable  means  of  help- 
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ing  the  bakery  industry  and  the  con- 
sumer without  hurting  the  farmer.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  grant- 
ed authority  by  our  amendment  to  issue 
regulations  which  would  insure  a  smooth 
transition  when  the  tax  is  eliminated  so 
that  cost  reductions  can  be  quickly 
passed  on.  Finally,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  payments  to  the  wheat  growers 
are  in  no  way  affected  by  this  proposal 
and  the  National  Association  ol  Wheat 
Growers  are  not  opposed  to  the  Bayh- 
Weicker  amendment.  The  funds  pre- 
viously generated  by  the  wheat  certifi- 
cate tax  would  be  financed  in  a  more 
equitable  manner  from  the  General 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  this  mechanism  of  pro- 
viding price  support  for  wheat  is  unjust 
and  has  penalized  both  the  consumer 
and  the  bakery  industry.  The  quicker 
this  tax  is  eliminated  the  better  off  we 
are  in  helping  to  avoid  an  increase  in  the 
staff  of  life,  bread. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh».  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  aruiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.'.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Fulbrichd,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Hughes  »,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  'Mr.  Biden».  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  iMr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Randolph  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  i  Mr.  Muskie  • .  is  absent  on 
official  busine.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Stenms*  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr. 
HUGHES',  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph  >  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr. 
Cotton  I  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Tower) 
is  necessarily  absent  and.  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  12.  as  follows: 

I  No.  174  Leg.l 
YEAS — 77 


Abourezk 

Cook 

Holllnes 

Aiken 

Cranston 

Hruska 

Allen 

Dole 

Huddleston 

Baker 

Domenicl 

Inouye 

Bartlett 

Dominick 

Jackson 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Javlts 

Beall 

Fannin 

Johnston 

Bennett 

Fong 

Lonp 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Bible 

Gravel 

Mansfield 

Brock 

Grlffln 

Mathias 

Brooke 

Gurney 

McClure 

Buckley 

Hart 

McGee 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Hartke 

McGovem 

Cannon 

Haskell 

Mclntyre 

Case 

Hatfield 

Metcair 

Chiles 

Hathaway 

Montoya 

Clark 

Helms 

Moss 

Nelson 

Roth 

Stevenson 

Packwood 

Saxbe 

Symington 

Pastore 

Schweiker 

Taft 

Pearson 

Scott.  Pa 

Thurmond 

Pell 

Scott.  Va. 

Tunnev 

Percy 

Sparkman 

Wetcker 

Proxmire 

Stafford 

Williams 

Ribicoff 

Stevens 

NAYS— 12 

1 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Curtis 

Humphrey 

Talmadge 

Eastlaud 

McClellan 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Blden 

Cotton 

Muskie 

Byrd. 

Fulbright 

Randolph 

Harry  F 

Jr      Hughes 

Stennis 

Church 

Kennedy 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Bayhs  amendment  iNo.  155 > 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SAXBE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  briefly,  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  now  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  would  like  to  know  about  the 
schedule,  when  to  go  home  to  dinner, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  we  can  expect  for  the  remainder 
of  today,  and  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe »  shortly 
will  be  the  last  one  to  be  offered  tonight 
and  that  there  will  be  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  on  it:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Then,  of  course,  be- 
ginning at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  we 
go  back  on  the  pending  business.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  it  might  be  com- 
pleted tomorrow  night,  but  my  guess  at 
the  moment  is  that,  it  might  be  Friday, 
instead. 

That  will  be  followed  by  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Robert  H.  Morris 
of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  That,  in  turn, 
next  week,  will  be  followed  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  authorization  bill. 
Then  there  are  other  bills  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

At  this  time.  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  20-minute 
time  limitation  on  his  amendment  as  a 
convenience  to  Members? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  will  be  fine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe )  is  laid  before 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
20  minutes  on  it.  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Tal- 
madge i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT    NO.     195 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  195  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  9,  line  5.  strike  out  ";  and",  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ".". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  line  6  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  12. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  soes  to  paragraph  3(ci  of 
the  bill  which  would  require  a  fixed  sup- 
port of  80  percent  of  parity,  or  $5.61  a 
hundredweight,  for  the  manufacture  of 
milk.  This  support  price  would  be  effec- 
tive for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
marketing  year  which  ends  on  March  31. 
1974.  My  amendment  would  delete  that 
provision. 

The  reason  is  that  this  highly  inflexible 
support  would  contradict  the  judgment 
and  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  already  has  determined 
a  support  price  of  $5.29.  or  75  percent  of 
parity,  during  the  1973-74  marketing 
year,  which  would  assure  an  adequate 
supply  as  required  by  the  present  statute. 

In  my  mind,  the  higher  support  that 
would  be  required  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  not 
necessary  and  would  be  relatively  in- 
effective in  encouraging  greater  produc- 
tion of  milk  over  such  a  short  period 
of  time. 

The  market  price  is  already  as  hich 
as  would  be  required  by  the  present 
legislation  in  the  farm  bill  now. 

In  May.  the  average  price  received  by 
producers  was  S5.60  per  hundredweisiht. 
Market  prices  have  been  continuing 
strong  especially  during  the  productive 
months  this  fall,  and  should  average  well 
above  present  parity  for  the  entire  year. 

I  believe  that  increasing  the  support 
price  to  80  percent  of  parity  does  not 
require  new  legislation.  It  is  authorized, 
if  (determined  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  present  statute. 
That  goes  back  to  the  act  of  1949. 

Consumers  are  concerned  about  the 
soaring  price  of  food.  We  are  leading  in- 
V3  the  worst  inflation  since  the  Korean 
war.  This  works  out  to  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  food  prices  in  1973  and  1974. 
4  percent  higher  than  projected  earlier. 

Overseas  demand  continues  high  for 
other  U.S.  farm  products,  higher  dairy 
supports  hurt  our  chance  for  successful 
negotiation  in  Geneva  for  expanded  con- 
cessions with  the  ECC  on  feed  grain,  and 
citrus — also  tobacco. 

In  further  regard  to  trade,  the  draft- 
ing of  this  bill  and  consideration  of  it 
comes  at  the  worse  possible  time.  Inter- 
national opinion  of  the  dollar  and  the 
productivity  of  the  United  States  is  at  a 
low  ebb,  artd  further  and  higher  dairy 
supports  will  add  fuel  to  an  already  blaz- 
ing attack  on  our  currency  and  our  abil- 
ities to  produce  the  wrong  commodities 
at  the  wrong  times. 

I  believe  that  in  this  farm  bill,  the  en- 
tire Nation  has  the  right  to  know  whether 
the  Senate  will  be  realistic  as  to  what  it 
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costs  to  produce  milk.  While  the  farmer 
is  getting  a  fair  price  for  his  milk,  but 
certainly  increasing  the  5  percent,  the 
mandatory  amount  to  be  paid  for  milk, 
is  not  in  keeping  with  trj'ing  to  protect 
both  farmers  and  consumers.  It  can  lead 
to  a  great  number  of  additional  prob- 
lems, and  certainly  it  is  one  that  is  not 
going  to  attract  the  support  for  the  bill 
that  it  needs.  This  would  make  a  better 
bill  out  of  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  referred  to 
S5.65  received  by  the  farmers.  Was  he 
referring  to  the  ba.se  price  or  the  blend 
price? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  The  base  price  is  $5.29. 
V,  hich  is  the— the  base  price  is  75  percent 
of  parity. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  For  what  period  was  that' 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Current. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Now':' 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Nov..  for  1973-74.  But 
the  actual  market  price 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  the  price  for 
May.  In  the  Northeast,  at  lea.st,  2  percent 
more  of  the  production  was  required  for 
table  u.^^e  than  a  year  ago  in  Mav.  That 
percentage  is  rising  as  production  is 
slowly  dropping. 

We  are  having  to  import  the  equiva- 
lent already  of  1  billion  pounds  of  fluid 
milk  from  overseas  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  cheese  and  candv  manufac- 
turers. That  has  not  affected  the  price 
at  all.  The  price  of  $5.65  is  the  blend 
in-ice  in  Oliio,  or  considerably  less  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  The  national  average  is 
$5.60. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  price  received  now  bv 
the  dairy  farmer  is  approximatelv  80 
percent  of  parity  at  the  marketplace 
Mr.  SAXBE.  That  is  right,  and  that  is 
why  I  say  this  is  unnecessary  and  puts 
inflexibility  into  the  thing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  harm  does  that  do 
if  the  market  price  is  80  percent  and 
the  prospects  are  that  the  supply  of  milk 
will  be  short  from  now  on  and  is  being 
reduced  steadily?  For  instance,  in  my 
area  in  New  England,  where  there  were 
4.300  to  4.400  producers  5  years  ago  it 
is  now  down  to  about  3.400.  Almost  20 
percent  of  them  have  had  to  quit  busi- 
ness. The  price  of  beef  and  calves  are 
also  increasing  and  they  are  not  raising 
cows  for  the  milk  supply  that  they  used 
to.  That  is  something  to  worry  about. 

I  do  not  think  thai  a  2-percent  re- 
striction on  imports  on  milk  equivalents 
is  high  enough  to  meet  our  requirements. 
If  we  do  not  let  them  bring  in  here 
the  skim  milk  powder  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chee.se.  there  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous demand  to  import  the  cheese 
Itself,  and  that  will  be  costly  to  our  dairy 
business  here.  So  I  thmk  we  mav  have 
to  bring  in  more  than  2  billion  pounds 
of  milk  equivalents  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  which  has  been  provided  for  in  the 
biU.  because  in  the  past  3  or  4  months  we 
brought  in  half  that  amount  already. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  There  will  be  an  amend- 
ment on  that  aspect  of  it.  What  I  am 
sa.ving  is  that  this  does  not  go  to  the 
implications  of  the  2-percent  level. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  While  I  fully  expect  that 
the  House  might  itself  reduce  that  80- 
percent  minimum.  I  am  not  so  sure  it 
would  be  wise  to  do  it  now  with  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  think  that  the  Senate, 
as  much  as  the  House,  wants  to  demon- 
strate to  the  consumers  of  this  country 
that  we  are  interested  in  reasonable 
prices  for  milk.  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  dairy  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  I.  The  Senator's  10  minutes  have 
expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  arn 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  and  vote, 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  prepared  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  an  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  dairv 
support  prices  are  fixed  at  not  less  than 
75  percent  of  parity.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  decided,  in 
view  of  the  problems  facine  the  dairv 
industry,  that  there  would  be  a  one-shot 
increase  in  dairy  support  prices  to  80 
percent  of  parity.  It  would  expire  with 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year.  March  31 
of  next  year.  The  rea.son  the  committee 
made  that  decision  was  largely  because 
of  the  enormous  increased  costs  in  the 
price  of  feed  that  the  dairy  farmers  must 
pay  at  the  present  time. 

For  example,  in  May  1971,  44  per- 
cent soybean  meal  cost  $113.40  per  ton 
Tlie  price  in  May  1973  had  advanced  to 
$304  per  ton.  and  I  believe  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  shows  it  in  excess  of  $400 
per  ton.  Com  prices  In  May  1972  were 
$1.15  a  bu.shel:  in  May  1973.  $1.61  a 
bushel. 

That  is  what  is  happening  as  a  result 
of  the  cost  of  the  principal  ingredient 
that  goes  into  milk,  and  that  is  feed- 
to  wit,  grain  and  protein,  which  is  pri- 
marily soybean  meal. 

What  is  happening  to  the  production 
of  daii-y  commodities?  In  January- 
March  1972.  the  dairy  industry  produced 
17.2  billion  pounds.  Tliis  year,  there  was 
a  reduction  in  January-March  1973.  tc 

16.7  billion  pounds.  The  number  of  pro- 
ducers had  decreased  from  137.864  in 
March  1972  to  133.133  in  March  1973 

These  are  the  statistics  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  cows:  In  1963.  there  were  15  7 
million;   in   1971.   11.9  million:   in   1972 

11.8  million;  in  1973.  11.6  million. 
The  dairy  industry  is  one  of  America's 

most  important  industrie.s.  As  I  recall,  the 
value  of  the  product  produced  annuallv 
is  approximately  $7  billion.  Yet.  it  is  an 
industry  that  is  rapidly  going  out  of 
busine.ss  because  the  return  on  the  invest- 
ment is  so  low.  People  are  finding  other 
utilization  for  their  cattle. 

We  had  a  number  of  people  from  the 
dairy  industrv  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  when 
we  held  our  hearings.  I  do  not  recall  a 
.'Single  witness  from  the  dairy  industrv 
who  received  a  return  as  large  as  3 
percent.  They  would  be  better  off  if  they 
could  .sell  their  capital  a.ssets  and  invest 
their  money  in  a  few  bonds  and  sit  on  the 
front  porch  and  do  nothing 

Senators  know  that  the  dair>-  busine.ss 


IS  a  7-day-a-week  job.  When  I  was  a  bov. 
I  heard  a  classic  remark  about  the  dairy 
busine.ss  in  Telfair  Countv.  There  wa.'s 
only  one  dairyman  in  the  countv.  He  was 
somewhat  of  a  wit.  named  Williams  He 
said: 

A  man  in  the  dairy  business  doesn't  need 
any  Sunday  clothes  and  damn  few  everv 
dav. 


That  wa.-^  correct  then,  and  it  is  still 
correct. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  desires  some  time  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  to  him  whatever  time 
I  have  remaining,  and  then  we  can  vote 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  strike  a 
^•ery  serious  blow  at  the  dairy  producers 
of  this  country. 

The  chai:man.  in  his  inimitable  fash- 
ion, has  stated  the  facts  veiT  succinctlv 
Let  me  simplify  them  even  more 

There  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
dairy  producers,  dairy  farmers  There  is 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cows  There 
is  a  reduction  in  production.  There  is  an 
increase  in  consumption  and  a  fantastic 
increase  in  feed  prices.  May  I  suggest 
that  there  is  no  indication  that  those 
leed  prices  are  going  to  be  lowered  ap- 
preciably in  the  near  future 

Furthermore.  75  percent  of  paritv  i^ 
$3^29:  80  percent  of  parity  is  $5  61;  and 
I  believe  that  the  present  market  price 
today  is  S5.60. 

So  what  we  are  really,  doing  here  is 
merely  trying  to  give  a  little  better  floor 
to  the  dairy  producers  for  a  product  that 
this  country  needs,  for  an  industrv  that 
IS  a  high-cost  industry,  and  for  a  form  of 
production  that  requires  intensive  labor 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  reject  an\ 
effort  to  push  down  these  dairv  farmers 
any  further  We  have  had  a  veiv  bad 
time  today  for  our  dairv  farmers 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Vill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  we  u.se  great  restraint  m  the 
number  of  measures  introduced  by  -'0  or 
30  Senators  askin.c  that  it  be  raised  to 
85  percent  of  parity  on  a  permanent 
basis:  and  the  committee,  in  its  wisdom 
or  lack  of  it— depending  on  one's  ;ioint 
of  view— decided  that  we  should  adopt  an 
80  percent  support  price.  I  think  we  acted 
very  responsibly,  ba.sed  on  the  points  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Tlie  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  I  joined  on  this  80  }>erceni 
amendment.  It  had  the  support  of  the 
committee.  It  .seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
most  modest  proposal,  and  I  think  that 
to  do  less  would  make  this  countrv  suffer 
tiiievously. 

I  must  say— to  get  it  off  my  chest- 
that  I  feel  that  many  people  in  tlie  uiban 
areas  of  this  country  think  cows  are  born 
weighing  about  800  pounds  and  sittinc 
on  a  milk  bottle. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  cost  of  other 
Items  go  up  and  it  is  all  right  But  when 
the  cost  of  a  glass  of  milk  goes  up  thev 
say.  "Stop  that" 

When  it  comes  to  a  farmer  who  i> 
working  his  heart  out.  many  people  want 
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to  turn  their  back  on  him.  That  is  ap- 
parently the  tendency  in  this  country  to- 
day. 

I  say  to  my  urban  friends  that  the  best 
deal  they  get  today  is  from  the  American 
farmer.  The  cost  of  dairy  products  has 
gone  up  a  lot  less  than  the  price  of  chew- 
ing gum  and  a  lot  less  than  the  price  of  a 
newspaper.  The  farmers  of  this  coimtry 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  deal,  and  the  minute 
they  start  to  get  a  fair  price,  after  hav- 
ing worked  their  hearts  out,  somebody 
says.  "You  have  to  stop  that."  But  they 
will  be  right  in  there  to  do  a  little  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  themselves — and  I 
support  the  labor  people  of  this  counrty. 
Certain  management  people  will  be  right 
in  there  to  get  those  postage  rates  ad- 
justed. Do  they  like  cheap  postage. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  give  the 
dairy  farmers  my  vote.  They  are  entitled 
to  it  and  they  are  going  to  get  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  ) .  All  time  is  expired  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  additional  time  simply  because 
I  wish  to  say  that  from  some  of  the 
rhetoric  that  has  come  in  we  might  call 
this  a  ruptured  cow  bill  or  amendment. 
The  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that  a 
pathetic  picture  is  painted  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  struggling  to  produce,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  We  used  to  expect  8.000 
pounds  of  milk  from  a  cow  and  now  it  is 
15.000  pounds.  It  used  to  be  that  a  farmer 
could  get  along  on  10  or  12  cows,  but  he 
cannot  any  more.  The  reason  the  num- 
ber of  dairies  is  dropping  down  is  be- 
cause they  have  to  go  to  100  and  200  cows. 
The  dairy  with  10  or  20  cows  is  going  out 
of  business.  He  cannot  stay  in  business. 
He  has  to  have  the  samelsanitary  equip- 
ment as  the  dairy  farmer  with  200  cows 
must  have. 

Mr.  President,  the  dairy  farmer  is  do- 
ing all  right.  If  we  wade  through  the 
rhetoric  here,  we  come  down  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  raising  the  price  of  milk  to 
the  consumer.  I  want  the  consimiers  of 
this  country  to  know  that.  The  dairy 
farmer  is  doing  all  right.  He  is  making 
money.  He  is  not  bleeding  and  dying  out 
there,  losing  his  farm.  He  has  a  pretty 
good  job.  He  has  cows  that  produce 
18,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  He  is  doing 
a  pretty  good  job  producing.  We  recog- 
nize that  when  everything  else  goes  up 
and  we  put  the  lid  on,  we  say,  "Here 
is  a  bill  with  a  little  of  something  for 
everyone  in  it  and  here  is  something  for 
you." 

I  do  not  question  that  the  opponents 
will  pick  up  the  necessary  votes  but  I 
say  again  that  we  are  increasing  the 
price  of  milk  to  the  people  and  In  the  long 
run  I  think  we  will  have  to  do  some  ex- 
plaining about  that. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  In  prin- 
ciple I  fully  support  the  amendment  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Saxbe)  just  as  I  oppose 
the  rigid  and  arbitrary  provision  for  tar- 
get prices  contained  in  S.  1888.  It  must. 


however,  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
the  act  as  a  whole  which,  unfortunately, 
seems  destined  to  return. 

Under  these  circiimstances.  and  be- 
cause the  mandatory  80-percent  parity 
provision  for  milk  is  only  of  a  1-year 
duration  before  flexibility  is  restored.  I 
will  not  be  supporting  the  amendment. 

The  dairy  industry  in  the  Northeast 
has  not  shared  the  good  fortune  of  the 
producers  of  feed  grain.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, the  record  prices  that  feed  grains 
have  commanded  over  recent  months 
when  combined  with  the  devastation  of 
forage  caused  by  the  Agnes  hurricane 
last  summer  has  had  a  devastating  effect 
on  milk  producers.  These  unusual  cir- 
cumstances which  have  placed  the  dairy 
industry  in  so  different  a  position  than 
that  of  the  farmers  afifected  by  the  tar- 
get price  provisions  in  themselves  argue 
for  a  period  of  transition. 

Therefore,  taking  into  consideration 
the  realities  of  the  legislation  which  will 
be  adopted  by  this  body,  I  feel  that  the  1 
year,  80  percent  of  parity  provision  con- 
tained in  this  act  is  a  reasonable  offset 
for  the  probable  impact  on  feed  grain 
prices  that  will  result  from  other  provi- 
sions in  the  act. 

I  make  these  observations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  wapt  to  underscore  my 
strong  preference  for  a  loosening  of  gov- 
ernmental interference  across  the  boards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskie)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  absent  because  of  Illness  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  necessarily  absent,  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  Einnounced — yeas  16, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 72 


(No.   175 

Legl 

YEAS— 16 

Beall 

Pastore 

Tart 

Case 

Pell 

Tunney 

OrlfDn 

Percy 

Welcker 

Mathlas 

Rlblcoff 

Wllllama 

McCluro 

Saxbe 

Packwood 

Stevena 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mansneld 

Allen 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Baker 

Fannin 

McOee 

Bartlett 

FonK 

McOovern 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Mclntyre 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Benneit 

Gurney 

Mondale 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Bible 

Hart 

Moss 

Brock 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Nunn 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Byra.  Hobert  C.  Helms 

Roth 

Cannon 

Holllngs 

Schweucer 

Chiles 

Hrusk* 

Scott.  Pa. 

Clark 

Huddleston 

Scott.  Va. 

Cook 

Humphrey 

SUfford 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Symington 

Dole 

Javlts 

Talmadge 

Domenlcl 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Long 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Blden 

Fulbrlght 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Hughes 

Stennis 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Kennedy 

Tower 

Church 

Muskie 

Cotton 

Randolph 
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So  Mr.  Saxbe's  amendment  was  re- 
i&otfCci 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    208 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  to  have 
it  printed  and  lie  on  the  table  so  that 
it  will  be  available  and  ready  to  be 
worked  upon  by  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  in  short,  this  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  good  parts  of 
the  bill  which  were  taken  out  by  the 
Hart  amendment  and  also  restore  2  Tal- 
madge amendments,  excellent  and  nec- 
essary ones,  which  were  approved  unan- 
imously by  the  Senate  yesterday  but 
which  were  also  stricken  out  by  the  all- 
inclusive   Hart   amendment. 

I  submit  the  amendment  in  behalf  of 
Senators  Humphrey,  Dole,  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  state  that  I  shall  not  be 
calling  up  my  amendments  No.  160.  161, 
and  162. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Joan  Carroll  and  Mr.  Dan 
Buckley  of  my  staff  be  grsmted  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  consideration  of  S.  1888 
and  that  that  privilege  extend  through 
the  roUcall  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     188 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  188  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  188  is  as  follows: 

amendment    no.    188 

On  page  13,  line  6,  strike  out  "Production 
Incentives"   and  Insert  "Wheat". 


On  page  13,  strike  out  Une  15  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  the 
1974  crop  of  wheat  to". 

On  page  13.  line  25,  strike  out  "each  of 
the  1976  through  1978  crops"  and  insert  "the 
crop". 

On  page  14,  line  8.  insert  "1974"  Immedi- 
ately before  "farm". 

On  page  14.  between  lines  15  and  16.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  for  the  1975 
through  1977  crops  of  wheat  to  producers  on 
each  farm  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  In  order  to  achieve  a  com- 
plete phaseout  of  such  payments  to  pro- 
ducers after  the  1977  crop.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
paid  on  the  1974  crop,  the  market  conditions, 
and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate." 

On  page  16,  line  13,  strike  out  "through 
1978"  and  insert  "through  1974". 

On  page  15.  line  17.  strike  out  "through 
1978"  and  insert  "through   1974". 

On  page  16.  line  20.  strike  out  "through 
1978"   and  insert   "through   1974". 

On  page  15,  line  25.  strike  out  "through 
1978"  and  insert  "through  1974". 

On  page  16,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(vii)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  1975 
through  1978  crops,  section  379(c)(1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '  (1 )  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  If  he  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  wheat  or  other  commodi- 
ties will,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  set-aside. 
likely  be  excessive  taking  into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and 
to  meet  a  national  emergency.  If  a  set-aside 
of  cropland  Is  In  effect  under  this  paragraph, 
then  as  a  condition  of  ellglbUlty  for  loans 
and  purchases  on  wheat,  the  producers  on  a 
farm  must  set  aside  and  devote  to  approved 
conservation  uses  an  acreage  of  cropland 
equal  to  such  percentage  of  the  cropland 
base  for  the  farm  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
Secretary.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
the  cropland  base  shall  be  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  major  crops  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit  the  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm  to  such  extent 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  adjust  the 
acreage  of  wheat  to  desirable  goals.  The  Sec- 
retary may  permit  the  set-aside  to  be  grazed 
subject  to  such  reduction  In  the  payment 
and  to  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
payments  to  producers  on  a  farm  who  set 
aside  acreage  under  this  section.  The  pay- 
ments for  a  farm  shall  be  at  such  rate  or 
rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the 
diversion  undertaken  by  the  producers  and 
productivity  of  the  acreage  diverted." 

On  page  23,  strike  out  lines  5  and  6  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(17)  Section  410  is  amended,  effective  be- 
ginning with  the  1974  crop,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  'Sec  410.  Effective  with  respect  to  the 
1974  through  1978  crops,  land  on  a  farm  de- 
voted to  a  summer  fallow  use  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  be  designated  as  set-aside  acre- 
age under  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  or  cotton 
program."." 

On  page  23,  line  21,  strike  out  "each"  and 
Insert  "the  1974". 

On  page  24,  line  12,  strike  out  "for  each 
of  the  1975  through  1978  crops"  and  Insert 
"for  the  crop". 

On  page  24,  line  20,  Insert  "1974"  Immedi- 
ately before  "farm". 

On  page  24.  after  the  period  In  line  24, 
Insert  the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall 
also  make  available  to  producers  payments 
for  the  1975  through  1977  crops  of  such  com- 


modities in  such  amounts  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe In  order  to  achieve  a  complete  phase- 
out  of  such  payments  to  producers  after  the 
1977  crop.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
such  payments  for  1975  through  1977,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  paid  on  the  1974  crop,  the  market 
conditions,  and  such  other  factors  as  he 
deems  necessary.  The  payments  for  grain 
sorghums  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, barley,  for  the  1975  through  1977  crops 
shall  be  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the 
rate  at  which  payments  are  made  available 
for  corn." 

On  page  27.  line  12,  strike  out  "through 
1978"  and  insert  "through  1974". 

On  page  27.  line  17.  strike  out  "through 
1978"  and  Insert  "through  1974  '. 

On  page  28,  line  1,  strike  out  "through 
1978"  and  Insert  "through  1974". 

On  page  28,  between  lines  3  and  4.  Insert 
the  following : 

"(Q)  amending,  effective  with  respect  to 
the  1975  through  1978  crops,  section  105(c) 
( 1 )  to  read  as  follows : 

"■(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  if  he  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  or  other  com- 
modities will,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  set- 
aside,  likely  be  excessive  taking  Into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  main- 
tain reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and 
prices  of  feed  grains  and  to  meet  a  national 
emergency.  If  a  set-aside  of  cropland  is  In 
effect  under  this  paragraph,  then  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  loans  and  purchases 
on  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and.  if  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  barley,  respectively,  the 
producers  on  a  farm  must  set  aside  and  de- 
vote to  approved  conservation  uses  an  acre- 
age of  cropland  equal  to  such  percentage  of 
the  feed  grain  base  for  the  farm  as  may  be 
speclfl«Hi  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grams  on  the  farm  to  such  extent  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  adjust  the  acreage 
of  feed  grains  to  desirable  goals.  The  Secre- 
tary may  permit  the  set-aside  to  be  grazed 
or  cut  for  hay  subject  to  such  reduction  in 
the  payment  and  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  payments  to  producers  who 
set  aside  acreage  under  this  section.  The  pay- 
ments for  a  farm  shall  be  at  such  rate  or 
rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the 
diversion  undertaken  by  the  producers  and 
the  productivity  of  the  acreage  diverted  ■  " 

On  page  30.  line  3,  strike  out  "each"  and 
Insert  "the  1974". 

On    page    30.    line    14.    strike    out    "1975 
through  1978  crops"  and  Insert  "crop" 

On  page  30,  line  18,  insert  "1974"  Imme- 
diately before  "allotment". 

On  page  31,  line  15.  strike  out  "1978"  and 
Insert  "1974". 

On  page  31 ,  line  24.  Insert  a  semicolon  after 
the  quotation  marks. 
On  page  31.  after  line  24.  add  the  following : 
"(F)  effective  with  respect  to  the  1975 
through  1978  crops,  amending  paragraph 
(4)  (A)  of  section  103(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  as  It  appears  in  such  section  602 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(A)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  set- 
aside  of  cropland  U  he  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  agricultural  commodities  will 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  set-aside  likely  be 
excessive  taking  Into  account  the  need  for 
an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reason- 
able and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to 
meet  a  national  emergency.  If  a  set-aside  of 
cropland  Is  in  effect  under  this  paragraph 
(4).  then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans  and  payments  on  upland  cotton  the 
producers  on  a  farm  must  set  aside  and  de- 
vote to  approved  conservation  uses  an  acre- 
age of  cropland  equal  to  such  percentage  of 
the  farm  base  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary.  The 


Secretary  is  authorized  to  limit  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  adjust  the  acreage  of  cotton  to  desirable 
goals.  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  set- 
aside  to  be  grazed  or  cut  for  hay  subject  to 
such  reduction  in  the  payment  and  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
to  producers  who  set  aside  acreage  under  this 
section.  The  payments  for  a  farm  shall  be  at 
such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into 
consideration  the  diversion  undertaken  by 
the  producers  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted.'  " 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late,  and  I  have  a  rather  lengthy  open- 
ing statement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  continue  with  the  debate  and  ex- 
planation of  mj-  amendment  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Is  that  an  amendment  on  which  there 
is  a  limitation  of  1  hour  debate  or  3 
hours? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Three  hours'  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  anticipate  using 
that  amount  of  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Record,  what  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate  is  the 
Buckley  amendment  No.  188 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  time 
be  charged  on  the  amendment  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BELLMON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon). 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  12  o'clock  noon  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  CONSUM- 
ER PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1973  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
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resume  its  consideration  of  the  unfinish- 
ed business.  S.  1888. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MONTOYA  ON  FRIDAY. 
JUNE  8.   1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.^ideat. 
I  ask  unaiiinious  consent  that  on  Fii- 
da:. .  immediately  after  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Proxmire'.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Mon- 
Tov.^i  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  susgest  tlie  ab.spnce  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  withhold  my  suggestion. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest th?  ab.'.ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  PROCLAIM  JUNE  17.  1973. 
AS  A  DAY  OF  COMMEMORATION 
OF  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  con.sent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  533.  I  do  this  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  Hughes i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
GRAVEL'  laid  before  tiie  Senate  H.J.  Res. 
533.  a  joint  re^o'>.!t!on  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  June  17.  1973.  as 
a  dny  of  commemoration  of  the  opening 
of  the  upper  Missi.ssippi  River  by  Jac- 
ques Marquette  and  Louis  Jolliet  in  1673. 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  co:ii>ider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  533' 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  Informed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  that  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  with  Senators  Eastland.  Hruska. 
and  McClellan. 

I  have  discussed  it  with  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader 
today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  Father  Marquette  was  especially 
prominent  in  the  early  pioneer  days  in 
such  areas  as  Michigan.  In  fact,  he  died 
in  Michigan.  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
joint  resolution  is  being  considered  and 
will  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  i.s.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  533^ 
was  passed. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 

11:30  A.M. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  luitil  11:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11:30  a.m. 
tomorrow.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklalioma  tMr.  Bellmon  ' 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  after  which  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend  be- 
yo!id  the  hour  of  12  noon;  during  which 
time  the  statements  will  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

At  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon,  the 
Senate  will  resume  its  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  busine.ss.  the  farm  bill. 
S.  1888.  The  pending  question  at  that 
time  will  be  on  the  Buckley  amendment 
No    188 


I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote  thereon.  There  will  be  yea-and-nay 
votes  tomorrow  on  the  bill.  If  the  bill 
is  not  passed  tomorrow,  of  course,  action 
thereon  will  continue  on  Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  1 1 :  30  A,M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  com» 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  accordance 
with  tlie  previous  order  tliat  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11 :30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:45 
p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row. Thursday.  June  7.  1973.  at  11:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  6.  1973: 

Dei'.\rtment  of  Defense 

Malcolm  R.  Currle.  of  CaUfornia,  to  be 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, vice  John  S.  Foster,  resigning. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Effective  nominations  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  June  6,  1973: 

Dep.uitme.nt  of  St.^te  , 

David  H.  Popper,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Minister, 
lo  be  an  Aasisiant  Secretary  of  State 

International  Monetary  Fund 

William  B  Dale,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary F^ind  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Charles  R  Harley.  of  Maryland,  to  be  US 
.Mternate  Executive  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fvind  for  a  term  of  2  years 

.Agency  for  International  Development 

Matthew  J  Harvey,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
.'\ssistant  Administrator  of  the  .Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

Inter-American  Devtlopment  Bank 

Kenneth  .A.  CMienther.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Alternate    Executive    Director   of    the    Inter- 
.\merlcan  Development  Bank. 
US.  Advisory   Commission   on   I.vfor.mation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S  Advisorv  Commission  on  In- 
formation for  a  term  expiring  JanuEU-y  27. 
1976:  Hobart  Lewis,  of  New  York.  J.  Leonard 
Reinsch,  of  Georgia 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Gerald  F.  Tape,  of  Maryland,  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  lo  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  lest  if  y  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev    Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  is  spirit:  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  uorship  Him  tn  spirit  and  m 
truth. ~John  4:  24. 

O  God  of  grace  and  glory  who  with 
each  new  morning  spreads  the  mantle 
of  ligiit  about  us.  with  grateful  hearts  we 


lift  our  spirits  unto  Thee  seeking  light 
upon  our  way  and  strength  for  this  new 
day. 

Sastain  us,  we  pray  Thee,  as  we  carry 
our  sliare  of  the  biuden  that  leads  men 
upward  lo  Thy  kingdom  of  love  and 
peace  and  support  us  as  we  endeavor  to 
make  truth  and  good  will  reign  in  our  life 
toselher  as  a  free  nation. 


'Spirit  of  life,  in  this  new  dawn. 
Give  us  the  faith  that  follows  on. 
Letting  Thine  all-pervading  power 
Fulfill  the  dream  of  this  high  hour. 

Spirit  creative,  give  us  light. 
Lifting  the  raveled  mists  of  night. 
Touch  Thou  our  dust  with  spirit  hand 
.'knd  make  us  .souls  that  understand.' 
Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
liis  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  1136.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiring  au- 
thorities In  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
and  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 

Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  38)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  United  States 
share  of  aUowable  project  costs  under 
such  act,  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain State  taxation  of  persons  in  air  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  504)  entitled 

An  act  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  area  emergency  medical 
services  .systems,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr 
Hughes,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Dominick 
Mr.  Beall.  and  Mr.  Taft  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

onH  ,f^^-  ^^  ^'  ^°^  ^^^  relief  of  Harold  C 
and  Vera  L.  Adler.  doing  business  a^  the  Ad- 
ler  Construction  Co. 


Even  more  ominous  is  the  very  real 
possibility  that  soybean  stocks  will  be  ex- 
hausted this  September  before  the  new 
crop— already  weeks  behind  in  planting- 
is  harvested. 

The  Agriculture  Department  acknowl- 
edges a  10-percent  increase  in  food  costs 
this  year.  Unofficially  I  understand  in- 
ternal figures  show  a  13-  to  15-percent 
increase.  And  former  Agriculture  Under 
Secretary  John  Schnitker  predicts  a  20- 
percent  increase. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  Last  Friday 
I  wrote  to  the  administration  urging  tem- 
porary export  controls  on  the  balance  of 
the  1972  soybean  crop. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  join  me  in  call- 
ing upon  the  administration  to  impose 
the  provisions  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  on  soybean  and  soybean  meal 

To  delay,  let  alone  not  to  act,  I  predict 
IS  courting  disaster. 
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nomic  might  of  the  European  Common 
Market  and  our  other  trading  partners 
If  this  is  what  the  President  means  bv 
1973  being  "the  year  of  Europe,"  he  can 
have  it. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4, 
on  rollcall  No.  174,  I  was  present  and 
voted  "yea"  by  electronic  device  In 
searching  the  Record  yesterday  I  noticed 
I  was  recorded  as  not  voting.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Record  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  en- 
tertain any  such  request.  The  gentle- 
man can  state  how  he  did  vote  or  in- 
tended to  vote,  but  the  Chair  cannot  go 
beyond  that. 

The  gentleman's  statement  will  appear 
in  the  Record. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  Speaker 


SOYBEAN  PRICE  SPIRAL  MUST 
BE  BROKEN 

'Mr.  COTTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
maJk?)  ^"^  ^  '"^^^^  *"^  ^^tena  his  re- 

«ti^.  ^?'F^-  ^'■'  Speaker,  unless 
steps  are  taken  now  to  break  the  soybean 
price  spiral  the  United  States  is  going  to 
face  a  protein  food  crisis  of  major  pro- 
portions within  a  very  short  time 
is^^^.t^^  broiler  producers  are  cutting 
Inn''  ^^U"  "^^'^^  ^«<=*"se  they  can  no 
longer  afford  soybean  meal  mix.  What 
eggs  are  produced  will  be  selling  for  $l 
a  dozen  in  September. 
ov?°^i*""^''^  ^'^0  ^^d  been  expected  to 
Sr'lr/™''''''"?"  ^  ^  8  percent  this 
l^Lll  "^  ^^"^«  breeding  stock  for 
slaughter  The  same  situation  prevails 
In  the  cattle  industry. 

CXIX 1157— Part  14 


MAJORITY  LEADER  THOMAS  P 
O'NEILL.  JR.,  SAYS  DEVALUATION 
REFLECTS  INTERNATIONAL  LACK 
OP  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  NEXON 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  France  this  morning  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  United  States  is  about 
to  devalue  the  dollar  again. 

That  would  be  the  third  devaluation 
in  a  year  and  a  half.  If  such  an  action 
is  imminent,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  say  so.  Congress  and  the 
American  people  should  not  have  to  read 
about  it  secondhand  coming  from  the 
President  of  Prance. 

This  continued  nm  on  the  dollar  is  the 
most  conspicuous  demonstration  of  the 
world's  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Nixon 
administration's  ability  to  manage  the 
American  economy. 

It  now  takes  $126  to  buy  an  ounce  of 
gold  in  the  Eiu-opean  exchanges.  That  is 
three  times  the  official  price  now  con- 
templated in  legislation  before  this  Con- 
gress. 

If  this  trend  continues,  the  American 
consumer  can  expect  to  pay  even  higher 
retail  prices  for  imported  goods.  The 
Government  will  take  a  substantlaUy 
weaker  bargaining  position  into  the 
trade  negotiations  next  fall — especially 
since  we  will  be  arrayed  against  the  eco- 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ALLIED  INVASION 

<Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
anruversary  of  the  Allied  invasion  of 
France  which  led  to  the  liberation  of 
that  country— this  is  the  anniversary  of 
D-day— the  newspapers  are  reporting 
that  the  French  President  Is  lecturing 
the  United  States  on  its  monetary  poli- 
cies. 

In  fact,  this  morning's  paper  in  Wash- 
ington said  that  the  United  States  in 
effect,  ■was  In  Its  third  devaluation. 

I  say  to  M.  Pompidou,  only  the  Con- 
gress can  do  that,  and  we  will  send  a 
copy  of  the  American  Constitution  to 
him  and  also  to  some  of  our  administra- 
tive officials.  The  irony  is  overwhelming 
however.  I  doubt  that  any  country  ha^ 
more  beneffted  from  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  than  France.  This  country  has 
financed  French  misadventures,  aided 
the  reconstruction  of  Prance,  and  Ig- 
nored French  debts.  It  has  twice  rescued 
that  country  from  the  perils  of  war  and 
capture;  all  in  this  20th  century,  which 
has  not  yet  three-quarters  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  a  new  peak  in  ar- 
rogance and  ingratitude  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  Prance  to  tell  this  country  how  its 
affairs  should  be  run.  M.  Pompidou  only 
helps  the  speculators  by  his  injudicious 
remarks. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  5610 
AMENDING  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  ACT 

Mr.  HAYS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
biU  (H.R.  5610)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No  93-260) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
6610)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act,  1926,  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purpoaes.  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses   as   follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  2,  3,  4.  5.  6,  7,  8.  9,  10. 
11,  12,  13.  14.  15  and  16. 

Watnx  L.   Hats. 

Thomas  E    Morgan. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

W.  S,  Mailliaro, 

Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.     W.    PrLBRIOHT. 

John  Sparkman, 
Prank  Church. 
O.  D.  AnuN, 

CiJrroRD  P.  Cass. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


f 
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Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5610)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  BuUd- 
Ings  Act.  1926.  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

ACQuismoN  OF  sites  and  butldxngs  in 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  House  bill  authorized  specific 
amounts  for  the  acquisition  of  sites  and 
buildings  In  foreign  countries  for  each  of 
several  geographic  areas.  With  respect  to 
each  of  such  areas  the  House  bill  limited 
the  amount  which  could  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974.  Any  amount  not  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1974  could  be  appro- 
priated for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

As  noted  below,  the  Senate  amendments 
authorized  a  specific  amount  for  each  geo- 
graphic area  for  fiscal  year  1974  only.  Funds 
for  subsequent  fiscal  years  would  require 
additional  authorizations. 

AFRICA 

Amendments  Nos.  1  and  2:  The  House  bill 
authorized  $2.19  million  for  use  In  Africa 
and  provided  that  not  more  than  $590,000 
could  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  Senate  amendments  nos.  1  and  2  have 
the  effect  of  authorizing  an  appropriation 
of  not  more  than  $590,000  for  use  In  Africa 
for  the  fiscal  year   1974  only. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

AMERICAN  REPtTBLICS 

Amendments  Nos.  3  and  4:  The  House  bill 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $375,000  for 
use  in  the  American  Republics  and  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  $240,000  could  be 
appropriated  tor  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  3  and  4  have  the 
effect  of  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  not 
more  than  $240,000  for  use  in  the  American 
Republic  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  only. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

EtJROPE 

Amendments  Nos.  5  and  6:  The  House  bill 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $4.78  million 
for  use  in  Europe  and  provided  that  not  more 
than  $160,000  could  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  Senate  amendments  Nos.  5 
and  6  have  the  effect  of  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation of  not  more  than  $160,000  for  use  In 
Europe  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  only. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

EAST  ASIA 

Amendments  Nos.  7  and  8:  The  House  bill 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $2,585,000  for 
use  in  East  Asia  and  provided  that  not  more 
than  $985,000  could  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974.  Senate  amendments  Nos.  7 
and  8  have  the  effect  of  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation of  not  more  than  $985,000  for 
use  in  East  Asia  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  only. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOTTTH   ASIA 

Amendments  Nos.  9  and  10:  The  House  bill 
authorised  an  appropriation  of  $3,518,000  for 
use  In  the  Near  East  and  South  A.=la  and  pro- 
vided that  not  more  than  $2,218,000  could  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  9  and  10  have  the  effect  of 
authorizing  an  appropriation  of  more  than 
$2,218,000  for  such  use  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
only. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TJNITED    STATES    INFORMATION    ACENCT 

Amendment  No.  11:  The  House  bill  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  not  more  than 
S45.000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  yestf 


1975  for  facilities  for  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency.  Senate  amendment  No.  11 
strikes  out  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

AGRICULTURAL    AND    DEFENSE   ATTACHE 
HOUSING 

Amendment  No.  12:  The  House  bill  author- 
ized an  appropriation  of  not  more  than  $318.- 
000  for  use  beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  facilities  for  agricultural  and  defense  at- 
tach6  housing.  Senate  amendment  No.  12 
merely  makes  a  technical  change  in  the  sub- 
paragraph designation  to  conform  to  the  dele- 
tion of  the  provision  relating  to  United  States 
Information  Agency  facilities. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

OPERATING    ACCOUNT 

Amendments  Nos.  13  and  14:  The  House 
bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $45.8  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  the 
operating  account  of  the  Foreign  Service 
buildings  programs,  which  covers  the  costs 
of  minor  improvements  and  also  Includes  re- 
curring rent  payments  on  long-term  leases 
and  expenses  such  as  utility  costs,  custodial 
services,  and  supplies.  The  House  bill  also 
provided  that  not  more  than  $21.7  million 
could  be  appropriated  for  such  purposes  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974.  Senate  amendments  Nos. 
13  and  14  have  the  effect  of  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  not  more  than  $21.7  million 
for  such  pturposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
only. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL  OR  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL   AMOUNTS 

Amendments  Nos.  15  and  16:  The  House 
bin  contained  a  permanent  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  of  additional  or  supple- 
mental amounts  for  increases  In  salary,  pay. 
retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law.  Senate  amendment  No.  15 
limited  this  authorization  to  the  fiscal  year 
1974  only.  Senate  amendment  No.  16  ex- 
panded the  authorization  to  Include  other 
nondiscretlonary  costs,  such  as  those  result- 
ing from  exchange  rate  realignments. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Wayne  L.  Hays. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Vernon  W.  Thomson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  Sparkman, 

Frank  Church, 

G.  D.  Aiken, 

Clifford  P.  Case. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  5293, 
PEACE  CORPS  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill   (H.R.  5293)    authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps: 
Conference  Report    (H.  Rept.  No.  93-261) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5293)  authorizing  additional  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  3  and  4. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 


stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment  strike 
out  the  following:  "and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000;"  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bin.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

Wayne  L.  Hays. 

Dante  B.  Fasckll. 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Prelinghutsen, 

William  Bboomficld, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  Fulbright. 

John  Sparkman, 

Frank  Church. 

George  S.  McGovern, 

G.  D.  Aiken, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5293)  authorizing  additional  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

AtTTHORIZATION 

Amendment  No.  1 ;  The  House  bill  author- 
ized an  appropriation  of  not  more  than 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  to  carry 
out  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  Senate  amendment 
No.  1  strikes  out  this  authorization. 

The  House  recedes  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  make  clear  that  the  authorization 
remaining  for  fiscal  year  1974  Is  to  carry  out 
the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

FEDERAL    PROCUREMENT    PROCEDURES 

Amendment  No.  2:  Senate  amendment  No. 
2  added  to  the  House  bill  a  section  amending 
section  10(d)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  place 
the  Peace  Corps  under  existing  Federal  pro- 
curement law.  At  the  present  time,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  statutory  authority  to  waive  formal 
advertising  requirements  and  the  procure- 
ment policy  established  under  existing  Fed- 
eral procurement  law.  This  amendment,  while 
bringing  the  Peace  Corps  contracting  policy 
In  line  with  other  Federal  agencies,  would 
still  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  pro- 
cure services  and  supplies  abroad  under  the 
provisions  of  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949. 

The  House  recedes. 

LIMITATION    ON    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  section  to  the  House  bill  limit- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  overall  administrative 
expenses  to  25  %  of  amounts  appropriated  for 
such  agency  for  each  fiscal  year  and  requir- 
ing the  agency  to  Include  In  Its  annual  re- 
port Information  concerning  all  administra- 
tive expenses  (including  compensation  of  of- 
ficers and  employees).  This  amendment  was 
effective  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

foreign   SERVICE  PERSONNEL 

Amendment  No.  4:  This  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  section  to  the  House  bill  to 
prevent  the  utUlzatlon  of  Foreign  Service 
personnel  and  Peace  Corps  funds  for  work 
which  is  primarily  domestic.  This  amend- 
ment— 

(1)  requires  all  Foreign  Service  employees 
of  ACTION  working  within  the  offices  desig- 
nated as  combined  support  operations  to 
spend  a  substantial  portion  of  their  working 
time  en  strictly  Peace  Corps  functio-is:  and 
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(2)   Umits  the  number  of  Foreign  Service 
employees  that  may  work  in  the  combined 
support  programs  to  a  figure  equal  to  the 
ratio  used  to  establish  the  Peace  Corps  share 
of  the  combined  support  costs. 

ACTION  Is  now  in  the  process  of  convert- 
ing its  support  program  Foreign  Service  ap- 
pointments to  general  schedule  positions  in 
order  to  conform  with  the  support  program's 
allocation  formula  ratio. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TITLE 

The  Senate  amended  the  title  of  the  House 
bill  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  and  for  other  purposes.". 
The  House  recedes. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Dante  B.  Fascell. 

W.  S.  Mailliard. 

Peter  H.  B.  Prelinchuysen. 

William  Broomfield, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  Sparkman, 

Frank  Church, 

George  S.  McGovern. 

G.  D.  Aiken. 

Clifford  P.  Case, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


IS  the  way  it  came  about.  The  plan  to 
increase  assessments  was  conceived  in 
bureaucratic  secrecy,  without  public 
notice,  without  hearings  of  any  kind.  I  do 
not  believe  that  decisions  to  increase 
taxes  should  be  made  by  someone  hid- 
ing m  the  hierarchy.  Both  legally  and 
trad.tionally,  the  taxes  we  pay  at  all 
levels  of  government  are  debated  and 
determined  by  an  elected  legislative  body 
in  a  proper  open  forum.  We  may  not 
always  agree  with  the  decisions,  but  at 
least  they  are  made  in  full  public  view 
To  adopt  any  other  procedure  is  to  flaunt 
the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the'  impact 
the  planned  assessments  will  have  on 
residents  of  the  District.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues today  to  take  speedy  action  on 
this  bill. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  necessarily  absent  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  brief 
time  because  my  presence  was  required 
for  official  business  with  a  group  of  con- 
stituents. Had  I  been  here.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  roUcall  vote  No.  176 


TRANSFERRING  AUTHORITY  TO 
SET  ASSESSMENT  RATES.  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

'Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will 
transfer  authority  to  set  assessment 
rates  from  the  Department  of  Revenue 
and  Finance  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council.  The  Council  presently  has 
authority  to  set  tax  rates,  and  both  of 
these  functions  rightfully  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  city's  legislative  body 
rather  than  to  an  administrative  depart- 
ment. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  the  120.000 
^ngle  family  homes  in  the  District  will 
be  assessed  at  100  percent  of  true  mar- 
ket value  in  fiscal  1974  and  in  each  year 
thereafter.  At  the  same  time,  the  CouncU 
would  have  authority  to  lower  the  tax 
rate  so  that  homeowners  would  pay  no 
higher  tax  than  they  are  paying  right 
now. 

This  past  Monday,  we  became  aware 
Of  a  practice  by  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment to  increase  assessments  in  the  Dis- 
trict over  the  past  5  years  from  55  per- 
cent to  65  percent.  In  fact,  this  amounts 
w  an  18-percent  jump  in  real  estate 
taxes,  even  if  the  tax  rate  and  the  actual 
value  of  the  homes  remain  at  the  same 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  the  increase  a 
staggermg  one.  but  even  more  appalling 


DEVALUATION  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
trigued by  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  about  only 
Congress  being  a'ile  to  devalue  the  dol- 
lar. The  last  two  devaluations  we  had 
were  announced  by  the  administration 
and  I  do  not  know  if  they  even  told  any- 
body in  Congress  about  it. 

I  realize  that  it  does  not  become  offi- 
cial untU  it  is  passed  up  here,  but  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  devaluation  was 
accomplished. 

If  Members  think  Mr.  Pompidou  was 
WTong  in  saying  there  is  a  third  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  let  them  try  to  buy 
foreign  exchange  with  dollars,  to  see 
how  much  they  pay  for  it. 

To  show  the  arrogance  of  the  admin- 
istration, Mr.  Shultz  was  making  state- 
ments all  over  town  last  week  that  he 
or  the  administration  was  going  to  raise 
,  ^  °"  gasoline  5  to  10  cents  a  gal- 
lon. They  did  not  say  anything  about  the 
Congress  doing  it. 

I  realize  that  is  one  thing  they  can- 
not get  away  "-ith  without  having  it  pass 
the  Congress:  but  it  is  the  stupid  poli- 
cies they  ha\e  adopted  which  have  effec- 
tively, Mr.  Gonzalez,  devalued  the  dol- 
lar, whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  is  de- 
valued because  of  the  economic  policies 
of  this  administration. 

As  I  said  earlier,  if  anyone  does  not 
believe  It  let  him  take  some  doUars  and 
try  to  buy  some  foreign  currency  on 
any  foreign  exchange. 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mn  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
one  of  my  local  papers  over  the  weekend 
I  w;Ul  read  the  caption  of  this  editorial, 
which  I  believe  will  prove  to  the  Mem- 
bers here  today  the  importance  of  read- 
ing it.  The  caption  is,  "How  To  Improve 
the  Congress:  Let's  Abolish  the  House  " 

This  editorial  was  written  by  one  Pat- 
rick Owens.  Who  one  Patrick  Owens  is  I 
do  not  know,  and  frankly  i  could  care 
less. 

I  am  going  to  insert  the  editorial  in  to- 
day s  Record  under  the  Extension  of  Re- 
marks section.  As  I  say.  I  believe  this  is 
must    reading  for  every  Member. 

In  my  introductory  remarks  I  have  a 
few  very  kind  words  to  say  for  Mr.  Owens 
I  commend  this  to  the  Members'  reading 


WHO  OUTLAWED  GOLD? 
(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  hi.s  re- 
marks.) 

f  ,^''-  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
trigued by  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
x^ith  respect  to  the  price  of  gold  going  to' 
more  than  $126  an  ounce  on  the  London 
Exchange  yesterday. 

Let  me  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusette  that  it  'vas  a  Democrat 
^i«£h  fl"'^  *  Democrat  Congress  that 
outla;\ed  the  use  of  gold  in  this  country 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  as  a  common 
medium  of  exchange,  .so  that  Americans 
today  cannot  buj-,  own.  or  seU  gold  except 
for  ornamental  and  other  restricted  pur- 
poses. 

The  situation  of  this  country,  at  home 
and  abroad,  probably  would  be  far  dif- 
ferent today  had  a  Democrat  President 
and  a  Democrat  Congress  not  taken  this 
country  off  the  gold  standard  and  prohib- 
ited Its  use  as  legal  tender 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vesterday 
I  was  meeting  with  Mayor  Washington 
and  President  Tolbert  of  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  when  the  vote  on  final  passage 
of  H.R.  8070.  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  was  taken.  When  I  returned  to  the 
floor,  the  final  vote  had  already  been 
announced,  but  had  I  been  present  to 
vote  on  roUcall  No.  176,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

oq^i'n^^^'^,^^^^-  ^'-  SP^^*^"-  0"  May 
^3.  30,  and  31.  I  was  absent  on  official 
business  and  was  unable  to  be  present  on 
the  House  floor  during  consideration  of 
several  pieces  of  legislation 

vvJhh  h^^  '■^^°/'^'  ^*^  ^  ^"^  present.  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  folloving  man- 

RoUcall  No.  160.  H.R.  6912.  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act.  the  rule  under 
which  the  bill  was  considered.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"; 

RoUcall  No.   161.  H.R.   6912.   the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act.  an  amendment 
that  sought  to  permit  private  purchase 
sale,  and  ownership  of  gold  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973.  I  would  have  voted  "no"- 

RoUcall  No.  162.  H.R.  6912,  the  Par 
Value  Modification  Act.  an  amendment 
that  sought  to  strike  out  language  that 
provides  for  Presidential  determination 
and  approval  of  private  gold  ownership,  I 
would  have  voted  "no"; 

RoUcall  No.   163,  H.R.   6912.   the  Par 
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Value  Modification  Act,  passage,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"; 

Rollcall  No.  166,  H.R.  5857,  amending 
the  National  Visitors  Center  Facilities 
Act  of  1968,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"; 

Rollcall  No.  167,  H.R.  5858.  authorizing 
further  appropriations  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"; 

RollcaU  No.  169.  H.R.  7806,  extending 
through  fiscal  year  1974  certain  expiring 
appropriations  authorizations  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"; 

Rollcall  No.  170,  H.R.  7724,  biomedical 
research,  an  amendment  prohibiting  live 
fetus  research,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"; 

Rollcall  No.  171.  H.R.  7724,  the  Na- 
tional Biomedical  Research  Fellowship, 
Traineeship,  and  Training  Act  of  1973, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea";  and 

Rollcall  No.  172,  H.R.  6458,  the  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Act  of  1973,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4, 
1973,  I  was  necessarily  absent  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  I  was 
attending  a  pension  roimdtable  at  the 
American  University.  Had  I  been  here,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  House  Reso- 
lution 398.  supervisory  positions,  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  Force.  I  ask  that  the  per- 
manent Record  so  indicate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  will  appear  In  the  Record. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 
ON  HIS  29TH  ANNIVERSARY  AS  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  DELANEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.^ 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  29  years 
ago  today  John  J.  Rooney,  the  senior 
Member  of  the  New  York  delegation  was 
sworn  into  Congress. 

Mr.  RooNEY  has  achieved  an  enviable 
record.  At  the  present  time  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies.  His  serv- 
ice as  chairman  has  been  recognized  by 
every  student  of  Goveriunent.  No  Mem- 
ber ever  knew  his  subject  better  than 
John  Rodney. 

Besides  that,  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  in  the  84th 
Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs  he  visited  west- 
ern and  Italian  fronts  in  1944,  and  was 
an  official  observer  at  the  Japanese  Peace 
Conference  in  1951. 

The  Speaker  has  informed  me  that  he 
spoke  with  John  this  morning  and  he  Is 
well  on  the  way  to  recovery.  He  ex- 
pressed to  all  Members  here  that  he  will 
be  back  just  as  active  as  ever.  We  look 
forward  with  anticipation  to  his  return, 
and  extend  to  him  our  very  best  wishes 
for  a  speedy  and  permanent  recovery. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
L  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll.  No.  1781 

BadlUo  Harsha  Patman 

Boggs  Hebert  Pepper 

Brown,  Ohio  Horton  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burgener  Hudnut  Sandman 

Carter  Ichord  Slkea 

Clark  Kemp  Sisk 

Diggs  Lent  Stokes 

FUher  Mallary  Teague.  Tex. 

Forsythe  Mlnlsh  Thompson.  N.J. 

Fraser  Mink  Towell.  Nev. 

Gray  Mlnshall.  Ohio    Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  399 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  8410  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  may  have 
until  midnight  Friday  of  this  week  to 
file  a  committee  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  8410. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ever,  indicates  that  some  62  years  be- 
fore the  Perry  visit,  two  American 
merchant  vessels — the  Lady  Washing- 
ton and  the  Grace  called  at  the  Port 
of  Oshima  in  Japan's  Wakayama  Pre- 
fecture in  search  of  trade. 

To  commemorate  the  visit  of  the 
Lady  Washington  and  the  Grcce,  and  in 
tribute  to  United  States-Japanese 
friendship,  the  government  of  Waka- 
yama Prefecture  is  building  a  beauti- 
ful memorial  hall  in  the  Yoshino  Ku- 
mano  National  Park,  overlooking  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  near  Oshima.  The  me- 
morial wUl  house  historic  documents 
and  records  related  to  the  visit  of  the 
Lady  Washington  and  the  Grace,  scale 
models  of  the  two  ships,  original  paint- 
ings by  Japanese  artists  depicting  United 
States-Japanese  friendship,  and  other 
articles  of  historical  importance. 

The  task  of  locating  historic  docu- 
ments— ships'  records,  letters,  et  cetera — 
is  a  massive  one.  Two  representatives  of 
Wakayama  Prefecture  have  been  sent 
to  the  United  States  specifically  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  and  obtaining  such 
documents.  Citizens  of  our  coimtry  who 
may  have  access  to  such  documents  and 
who  are  interested  in  contributing  to 
United  States-Japanese  friendship  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Wakayama  Prefecture,  the 
Honorable  Masao  Ohashi.  Letters  to 
the  Governor  may  be  addressed  to  him 
in  care  of  the  Wakayama  Prefectural 
Government,  1,1-Chome,  Komatsubara- 
Dori,  Wakayama  City,  Japan. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  entering  the  Chamber 
when  the  time  stopped,  and  I  missed  the 
quorum  call  by  approximately  2  seconds. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  23 
I  was  unavoidably  absent  for  two  rollcall 
votes.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  roll  No.  158,  and  "yea"  on 
roll  No.  159. 

June  4  I  was  detained  in  my  district, 
and  would  like  to  state  my  position  In 
favor  of  House  Resolution  398.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  roll  No.  174. 


WAKAYAMA  PREFECTURE  SEEKS 
HELP  IN  UNITED  STATES-JAPA- 
NESE   FRIENDSHIP   PROJECT 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Com- 
modore Perry's  historic  visit  to  Japan 
in  1853  is  widely  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  official  contact  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  Evidence 
which  has  recently  come  to  light,  how- 
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FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7935)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  rates  under 
that  act,  to  expand  the  coverage  of  that 
act  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK    THS   COMMTTTEX   OF   THI    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bUl  H.R.  7935,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1,  ending  on  page  2,  line 
2  of  the  biU. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  . 

AMENDinENT  IN  THE   NATimE   OF  A  STJBSiiiuii 
OFFEKXO   BT    MR.    ESUENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ) 

Amendment  In  the  natxire  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Eblenborn  :  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
th«  following:  ; 


SHORT   TITLE 

SccTioN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973". 
TITLE  I— INCREASES  IN  MINIMUM  WAOE 
RATES 

INCREASE    IN     MINIMUM     WAGE     KATE    FOR    EM- 
PLOTEXS  COVERED  BEFORE  1886 

Sec.  101.  Section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)  (1)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.90  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 
not  less  than  $2.10  an  hour  during  the  second 
year  from  such  date,  and  not  less  than  $2.20 
an  hour  thereafter,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided m  this  section;". 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATE  FOR  NON- 
AGRICT7LTURAL  EMPLOYEES  COVERED  IN   1800 

Sec.  102.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragn^ihs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 

"(2)  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  during 
the  second  year  from  such  date, 

"(3)  not  less  than  $2.10  an  hour  during 
the  third  year  from  such  date,  and 

"(4)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  there- 
after." 

INCREASE  IN    MINIMTTM   WAGE   RATE   FOB 
AGRIC1TLTT7BAL   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  103.  Section  6(a)  (6)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)  (5) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  If  such  employee  is  employed  In 
agriculture,  not  less  than  $1.50  an  hour 
during  the  first  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1973,  not  less  than  $1.70  an  hour  during 
the  second  year  from  such  date,  not  less 
than  $1.85  an  hour  during  the  third  year 
from  such  date,  and  not  less  than  $2.00  an 
hour  thereafter." 

INCBEASES  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  FOR  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973.  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee 
who  Is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  and 
to  whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  would  otherwise  apply,  the 
following  rates  shall  apply  (unless  super- 
seded by  a  wage  order  Issued  under  para- 
graph (5)  and  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  paragraph  (7)  )  : 

"(1)  Effective  as  prescribed  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  employee's  base  rate,  in- 
creased by  18.75  per  centum. 

"(11)  Effective  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  clause  ( 1 ) ,  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause,  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  12.5  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base 
rate. 

"(ill)  Effective  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  clause  (11),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause,  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  6.25  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base 
rate. 

"(B)  The  effective  date  of  the  Increase 
prescribed  by  subparagraph  (A)  (i)  shall  be 
the  sixtieth  day  following  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 


1973  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable  to 
the  employee  which  the  Secretary  Issued  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  special  Industry 
committee  appointed  under  section  6,  which- 
ever is  later. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'base  rate'  means  the  rate  applicable 
to  an  employee  under  the  most  recent  wage 
order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  special  Industry  commit- 
tee appointed  pursuant  to  section  5. 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  em- 
ployed In  agriculture  who  is  covered  by  a 
wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  special  Industry 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  section  5 
and  to  whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  (6)  would  otherwise  apply, 
the  following  rates  shall  apply  (unless  super- 
seded by  a  wage  order  Isued  under  paragraph 
(5)  and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph  (B)    or  paragraph   (7)): 

"(1)  Effective  as  prescribed  in  subparagraph 
(C),  the  employee's  base  rate.  Increased  by 
15.4  per  centum. 

••(U)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applicable 
effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by 
clause  (1),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause,  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  15.4  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base 
rate. 

"  ( Hi)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applicable 
effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed  by 
clause  (11),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause,  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  11.5  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base 
rate. 

"  ( Iv )  Effective  one  year  after  the  applicable 
effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by 
clause  (111),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause,  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  11.5  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base 
rate. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  in  the  case  of  any  employee 
employed  in  agriculture  who  Is  covered  by  a 
wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  special  Industry 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  section  5, 
to  whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)  (5)  would  otherwise  apply,  and 
whose  hourly  wage  Is  increased  above  the 
WEige  rate  prescribed  by  such  wage  order  by 
a  subsidy  (or  Income  supplement)  paid,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  by  the  government  jf  Puerto 
Rico,  the  following  rates  shall  apply  (unless 
superseded  by  a  wage  order  Issued  under  para- 
graph (5)  and  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  subparagraph  and  in  paragraph  (7)  )  : 

"  (1)  Effective  as  prescribed  In  subparagraph 
(C),  the  employee's  base  rate.  Increased  by 
(I)  the  amount  by  which  the  employee's 
hourly  wage  rate  is  increased  above  his  base 
rate  by  the  subsidy  (or  Income  supplement), 
and  (II)  15.4  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the 
employee's  base  rate  and  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  In  subclause  (I) . 

"(11)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applicable 
effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by 
clause  (1),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause.  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  15.4  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the  em- 
ployee's base  rate  and  the  amount  referred 
to  in  subclause  (1)  of  clause  (1) . 

"(ill)  Effective  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 


by  clause  (ii),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause,  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  11.5  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the 
employee's  base  rate  and  the  amount  referred 
to  in  subclause  (1)  of  clause  (1). 

"(iv)  Effective  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed 
by  clause  (111),  not  less  than  the  highest 
rate  applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Increase 
prescribed  by  this  clause.  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  11.6  per  centum  of  the 
sum  of  the  employee's  base  rate  and  the 
amount  referred  to  in  subclause  (I)  of  clause 
(1). 

Notwithstanding  clause  (1),  (11),  (111),  or 
(iv)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  minimum 
wage  rate  for  any  employee  described  in  this 
subparagraph  shaU  not  be  increased  under 
such  clause  (1),  (U),  (ill),  or  (iv)  to  a  rate 
which  exceeds  the  minimum  wage  rate  In 
effect  under  subsection  (a)(5). 

"(C)  The  effective  date  of  the  Increase 
prescribed  by  subparagraphs  (A)  (1)  and  (B) 
(1)  shall  be  the  sixtieth  day  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973  or  one  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order 
applicable  to  the  employee  which  the  Secre- 
tary issued  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  sp>eclal 
industry  committee  appointed  under  section 
5,  whichever  Is  later. 

"(4)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  who 
is  covered  by  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  special  Industry  committee  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  5  and  to  whom  this 
section  was  made  applicable  by  the  amend- 
ments made  to  this  Act  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1966,  the  follow- 
ing rates  shall  apply  (unless  superseded  by 
a  wage  order  issued  under  paragraph  (5) 
and  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  para- 
graph (7) ) : 

"(i)  Effective  as  prescribed  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  employee's  base  rate.  In- 
creased by  12.5  per  centum. 

"(11)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applicable 
effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed  by 
clause  (1),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause,  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  12.5  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base 
rate. 

"(HI)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  increase  prescribed  by  clause  (11) . 
not  less  than  the  highest  rate  applicable  to 
the  employee  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  increase  prescribed  by  this  clause, 
Increaied  by  an  amount  equal  to  6.25  per 
centutns^f  the  employee's  base  rate. 

"(iv)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  Hie  Increase  prescribed  by  clause  (ill) , 
not  less  than  the  highest  rate  applicable  to 
the  employee  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by  this  clause. 
Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  6.35  per 
centum  of  the  employee's  base  rate. 

"(B)  The  effective  date  of  the  Increase 
prescribed  by  subparagraph  (A)(1)  shall  be 
the  sixtieth  day  following  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable  to 
the  employee  which  the  Secretary  Issued  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  special  Industry 
committee  appointed  under  section  5.  which- 
ever is  later. 

"(5)  (A)  Any  employer,  or  group  of  em- 
ployers, employing  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees In  an  Industry  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  whom  wage  rate  Increases 
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are  prescribed  by  paragraph  (2),  (3).  or  (4) 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  In  writing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee to  recommend  the  minimum  wage 
rate  or  rates  to  be  paid  such  employees 
In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (2).  (3),  or  (4).  whichever  U 
applicable.  Any  such  application  shall  be 
filed— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  the  first  of  such  In- 
creases, not  less  than  thirty  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973,  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  each  succeeding  In- 
crease, not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  and  not  less  than  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  Increase. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  con- 
sider any  application  duly  filed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  industry  committee  and 
may  appoint  such  a  special  Industry  commit- 
tee If  he  has  a  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
on  the  basis  of  financial  and  other  Informa- 
tion contained  In  the  application,  that  com- 
pliance with  any  applicable  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4),  as 
the  case  may  be.  will  substantially  curtaU 
employment  In  the  Industry  with  respect  to 
which  the  application  was  filed.  The  Secre- 
tary's decision  upon  any  such  application 
shall  be  final.  In  appointing  a  special  in- 
dustry committee  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, appoint  persons  who  were  members 
of  the  special  industry  committee  most  re- 
cently convened  under  section  8  for  such 
Industry.  Any  wage  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  special  Industry 
committee  appointed  under  this  paragraph 
shall  Uke  effect  on  the  applicable  effective 
date  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4), 
as  the  case  may  be.  If  a  wage  order  has  not 
been  issued  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  a  special  Industry  committee  appointed 
under  this  paragraph  prior  to  the  applicable 
effective  date  under  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or 
(4),  the  applicable  percentage  Increase  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  shall  take 
e.Tect  on  the  effective  date  prescribed  therein, 
except  with  respect  to  the  employees  of  an 
employer  who  filed  an  application  for  ap- 
pointment under  this  paragraph  of  a  special 
Industry  committee  and  who  files  with  the 
Secretary  an  undertaking  with  a  surety  or 
sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for  pay- 
ment to  his  employees  of  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  such  employees  for  the 
difference  between  the  wages  they  actually 
receive  and  the  wages  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
shall  be  empowered  to  enforce  such  under- 
taking and  any  sums  recovered  by  him  shall 
be  held  in  a  special  deposit  account  and 
shall  be  paid,  on  order  of  the  Secretary, 
directly  to  the  employee  or  employees  affect- 
eel.  Any  such  sum  not  paid  to  an  employee 
because  of  Inability  to  do  so  within  a  period 
of  three  years  shaU  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mlscel- 
laneoiis  receipts. 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  section  5  and  sec- 
tion 8.  relating  to  special  industry  commit- 
tees, shall  be  applicable  to  special  industry 
committees  appointed  under  this  paragraph. 
The  appointment  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee under  this  paragraph  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any  special  Industry 
committee  required  to  be  convened  pursuant 
to  section  8(a),  except  that  no  special  In- 
dustry committee  convened  under  that  sec- 
tion shall  hold  any  hearing  within  one  year 
after  a  mlnlmiun  wage  rate  or  rates  for  such 
industry  shall  have  been  recommended  to  the 
Secretary,  by  a  special  industry  committee 
appointed  under  this  paragraph,  to  be  paid 
In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4),  as  the  case 
may  be. 

■'(6)  The  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  pre- 


scribed by  this  subsection  shall  be  In  effect 
only  for  so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  have  not  been 
superseded  by  a  wage  order  fixing  a  high- 
er minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  (but  not  in 
excess  of  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  In 
subsection  (a)  or  (b) )  hereafter  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  special  Industry  committee  ap- 
pointed under  section  5. 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  wage  rate  of  any  em- 
ployee in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
which  Is  subject  to  Increase  under  paragraph 
(2),  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall,  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  first  wage 
increase  under  the  paragraph  which  applies 
to  the  employee's  wage  rate,  be  not  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  that 
(but  for  this  subsection)  would  be  applicable 
to  such  employee  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)   of  this  section." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  10(a) 
of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  210(a))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(Including  provision  for  the 
payment  of  an  appropriate  minimum  wage 
rate)"  after  "'modify". 

EXCLUSION    or    EMPLOYEES    IN    THE    CANAL   ZONE 
FROM    INCREASES    IN    MINIMUM    WAGE 

Sec.  105.  Section  13(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(f))  Is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  •■(1)"  immediate- 
ly after  '■(f)",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■'(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
increases  In  the  minimum  wage  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973  shall  not  apply  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  applicable  under  this  Act  to 
employees  employed  in  the  Canal  Zone." 

TITLE  n— REVISION  OP  EXEMPTIONS 

SALES    AND    MANAGERIAL    PEE30NNEL 

Sec.  201.  Section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  207)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (J)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(k)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  seven  workweeks  In  the  aggregate  In 
any  calendar  year,  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  any  em- 
ployee (not  otherwise  exempted  from  such 
subsection  by  subsection  (I)  or  section  13 
(a)(1))  In  a  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment If — 

"(1)  such  employee  Is  employed  in  a  bona 
fide  sales  capacity  in.  or  as  manager  of,  such 
establishment; 

■■(2)  such  employee's  regular  rate  of  pay 
is  not  less  than  twice  the  wage  rate  In  ef- 
fect under  section  6(a)  (1) ;  and 

"(3)  for  employment  In  such  establish- 
ment In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In  any 
workweek  during  such  period  or  periods, 
such  employee  receives  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  one  and  one -half  times 
the  regular  rate  at  which  he  is  employed 
In  such  establishment." 

NEWSPAPER    DELIVERY    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  202.  Section  13(d)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(d))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "newspapers^' 
the  following:  ■■or  shopping  news  (Including 
shopping  guides,  handbills,  or  other  types  of 
advertising  material)". 

HOUSEPARENTS    FOB    ORPHANS 

Sec.  203.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  213(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (14)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  or"  and  by  adding  after  that  para- 
graph the  following : 

"(15)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  with 
his  spouse  by  a  nonprofit  educational  Insti- 
tution to  serve  as  the  parents  of  children — 

"(A)  who  are  orphans  or  one  of  whoae 
natural  parents  Is  deceased,  and 


"(B)  who  are  enrolled  In  such  Institution 
and  reside  In  residential  facilities  of  the 
Institution, 

while  such  children  are  In  residence  at  such 
Institution,  if  such  employee  and  his  spouse 
reside  In  such  facilities,  receive,  without 
cost,  board  and  lodging  from  such  Institu- 
tion, and  are  together  compensated,  on  a 
cash  basis,  at  an  annual  rate  of  not  less 
than  $10,000." 

nTLE    m— EXPANDING    EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    YOUTHS 

SPECIAL  MINIMITM  WAGES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  UNDER 
EIGHTEEN    AND    STUDENTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  14  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  214)  la 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  (2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
as  subsection  (c),  and  (3)  by  adding  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following : 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  to 
such  standards  and  requirements  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(4),  any  employer  may,  in  compliance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws,  employ,  at  the 
special  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  In 
paragraph  (3) ,  any  employee — 

"(A)  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate 
required  by  section  6(a)  or  6(b)  would  apply 
In  such  employment  but  for  this  subsection, 
and 

"(B)  who  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
Is  a  f  uiltlme  student. 

"(2)  No  employer  may  employ  for  a  period 
In  excess  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  any 
employee  who  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  Is  not  a  full-time  student  at  the  spe- 
cial minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by  this 
subsection. 

"(3)  Tht  special  minimum  wage  rate  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  Is  a  wage  rate 
which  is  not  less  than  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  80  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  bj 
section  6(a)  or  6(b),  or 

"(B)  tl.30  an  hour  In  the  case  of  employ- 
ment In  agriculture  or  $1.60  an  hour  In  the 
case  of  other  employment. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  and  requirements  to  Insure 
that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a  sub- 
stantial probability  of  reducing  the  full-time 
employment  opportunities  of  persons  other 
than  those  to  whom  the  minimum  wage 
rate  authorized  by  this  subsection  Is  appli- 
cable. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  sections  16(b)  and 
16(c)  — 

"(A)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  at  a  wage  rate 
which  Is  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  6  In  his  employment  of  the  employee, 
and  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  unpaid 
wages  and  overtime  compensation  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  under  section 
6;  and 

"(B)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  the  period  authorized  by  paragraph 
(2)  shall  be  considered  to  have  violated  the 
provisions  of  section  6  In  his  employment 
of  the  employee  during  the  period  In  excess 
of  the  authorized  period." 
TITLE    IV— CONPORMINO    AMENDMENTS; 

EFFECTIVE  DATE;  AND  REQULA-nONS 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  401.  Section  8  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  208)  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "the  minimum  wage 
prescribed  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a) 
In  each  such  Industry"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  minimum  wage  rate  which 
would  apply  in  each  such  Indttstry  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (6)  of  section  6(a)  but  for 
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section  6(c)',  (2)  by  striking  out  "the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  6(a)"  In  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  otherwise  applicable  minimum  wage 
rate  In  effect  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (5)  of 
section  e(a)",  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "pre- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)"  In 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"in  effect  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)    (as  the  case  may  be)". 

effective   DATE  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec  402.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
104(a),  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  is  the  first 
day  of  the  second  full  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  necessary  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  with  regard  to  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  offered  now  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  that  was  rather 
thoroughly  debated  yesterday  during 
general  debate  and  it  has  of  course  been 
available  to  the  Members  since  it  was 
introduced  last  week. 

As  we  explained  when  we  introduced 
the  text  of  this  amendment  bst  week, 
this,  except  for  wage  rates,  is  identical 
to  the  bill  that  was  introduced  earlier 
this  year  with  bipartisan  support  by  me, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
FuQUA),  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
fMr.  Waggonner),  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie».  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

This  follows  quite  generally  what  the 
House  approved  in  the  way  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill  last  year.  The  only 
change  from  our  earlier  bill  that  was 
made  in  the  bill  as  introduced  last  week 
and  as  is  now  being  offered  as  the  sub- 
stitute is  a  change  in  the  wage  rate 
structure.  What  we  have  in  the  substi- 
tute before  us  is  the  wage  rate  structure 
that  was  recommended  by  Secretary 
Brennan  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
year,  the  last  step,  so  that  the  effect  of 
this  substitute  would  be  to  raise  the  non- 
agricultural  minimum  wage  rates  to  the 
same  level  as  hi  the  committee  bill. 
However,  it  would  take  two  additional 
steps  and  would  reach  $2.20  in  1976, 
rather  th^n  next  year  a^  would  be  done 
by  the  committee  bill. 

As  to  agricultural  labor,  we  do  not 
go  as  high  as  the  committee  bill.  We 
would  raise  the  agricultural  minimum 
wage  rates  to  $2.  This  would  be  done 
in  four  steps.  The  present  wage  rate  is 
$1.30.  The  substitute  bUl  would  raise, 
immediately  upon  its  enactment,  that 
wage  rate  to  $1.50;  next  year.  $1.70:  the 
following  year,  $1.85;  and  finally,  $2  in 
1976.  At  that  point  there  would  be  a  20- 
cent  differential  between  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural  wage  rates. 
This  would  be  a  lesser  percentage  and 


a  lesser  cents  difference  between  agri- 
cultural and  nonagricultural  than  exists 
today.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  a 
30-cent  differential,  agriculture  being 
$1.30;  nonagricultural  being  $1.60. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the 
debate  yesterday,  the  House  showed  its 
preference  last  year,  for  step  increases 
that  could  be  absorbed  by  our  economy 
without  doing  it  harm.  This  substitute 
bill  will  provide  those  reasonable  step 
increases,  taking  into  account  the  neces- 
sity for  increasing  minimum  wage  rates 
because  of  inflation,  and  also  taking  into 
account  the  need  to  go  about  this  in  a 
reasonable  fashion  because  of  further 
inflation  that  could  be  caused  by  imwar- 
ranted  steep  in  increasing  the  wage  rates. 
Probably  the  most  important  issue  that 
has  divided  us  on  this  question  of  the 
minimum  wage  is  the  question  of  the 
youth  differential.  I  put  in  the  record 
yesterday,  and  I  hope  the  members  have 
had  a  chance  to  read,  the  comments  of 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  im- 
pact of  increases  of  the  minimum  wage 
rates  on  youth  unemployment. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  finding 
has  been  that  there  is  an  adverse  impact 
on  youth  every  time  we  increase  the 
minimum  wage  rates.  We  find  that  most 
of  those  who  have  studied  this  problem 
suggest  that  there  be  a  differential  be- 
tween youth  and  adult  minimum  wage 
rates  to  take  into  account  the  difficulties 
that  youth  have  in  finding  employment. 
How  can  this  country:  how  can  the 
majority  on  our  committee  live  with 
unemployment  rates  among  black  teen- 
agers of  35  percent  without  doing  some- 
thing about  it?  The  committee  bill  does 
not  address  itself  to  the  question  of  youth 
differential.  As  I  pointed  out  yesterday, 
it  has  only  an  unworkable  student  dif- 
ferential. We  in  our  substitute  bill  have 
a  real,  workable  youth  differential  that 
would  help  to  alleviate  the  unemploy- 
ment existing  among  youth  generally, 
and  in  particular  the  minority  youth  who 
suffer  the  greatest  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Lastly,  the  committee  bill  would  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  act  into  areas  that 
we  think  it  should  not  be  extended,  such 
as  State  and  local  employment,  coverage 
of  Federal  employees. 

I  should  take  note  at  this  point  of  a 
letter  that  was  sent  by  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  to  the  members  stating 
that  I  had  misinformed  them.  If  I  have, 
I  am  sorry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  "nie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  prepared  and  had  made  available  at 
the  two  desks  of  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty side,  and  sent  to  all  of  the  members,  a 
'Dear  Colleague"  letter  of  my  owti,  in 
which  I  point  out  that  the  report  of  the 


committee  itself  does  state  that  both 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  coverage  is 
being  extended  to  Federal  employees. 
Then,  in  the  next  paragraph,  the  com- 
mittee report  states  that  there  is,  how- 
ever, an  exception  for  certain  Federal 
employees;  all  of  those  Federal  employees 
that  were  not  covered  by  the  1966  amend- 
ments. 

Then.  Mr.  Dent  in  his  letter  stated  that 
no  Federal  employees  were  being  covered 
for  overtime.  I  can  only  say  that  this  is 
confusing.  It  did  confuse  me,  and  if  I 
have  added  to  the  confusion,  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  will  do  as  the 
House  did  last  year,  and  that  is  to  realize 
the  importance  of  adjusting  for  infiation 
and  doing  it  in  a  responsible  manner,  not 
extend  coverage  to  areas  that  ought  not 
be  covered,  maintain  the  overtime  ex- 
emptions that  are  presently  in  the  act 
and  address  the  plaguing  problem  of 
youth  unemployment  in  a  meaningful 
way. 

This  can  be  done  if  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  will  adopt  the  substitute 
that  is  being  offered. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  talk  about 
responsibility,  from  where  do  we  meas- 
ure? Do  we  measure  responsibility  from 
the  position  taken  today,  or  do  we  meas- 
sure  responsibility  from  the  position 
taken  yesterday— 'yesterday"  being  all 
the  days  that  have  gone  before? 

My  worthy  colleague  on  the  other  side, 
the  sponsor  of  this  substitute,  talks  about 
a  gradual  escalation  into  a  wage  scale, 
and  says  that  it  inhibits  inflation.  Let 
us  just  take  a  look  at  things. 

One  year  after  this  House  voted  with 
the  gentleman  on  his  substitute  last  year, 
he  offers  a  wage  rate  10  cents  less  than 
he  offered  last  year.  The  Erlenborn  bill 
of  last  year  came  up  with  a  $2  base  rata 
in  1972. 

Even  Mr.  Anderson,  who  reduced  the 
Erlenborn  proposal  to  $1.80  for  1972, 
would  today  be  at  the  point  I  am  asking 
Members  to  be  at,  in  a  consistent  mova 
to  reach  these  people  all  of  us  admit  need 
the  help  the  most.  The  Anderson  amend- 
ment would  have  given  us.  right  at  this 
moment,  $2  an  hour.  That  is  what  we 
are  asking  for  the  pre-1966  coverage. 

In  the  post  1966  coverage  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn >  of- 
fered $1.80  last  year  and  $2  this  year. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  offering  now. 
We  are  offering  $1.80  this  year  and  $2 
next  year.  And  we  are  going  on  to  the 
third  step  simply  because,  I  believe,  in 
the  year  the  minimum  wage  bill  would 
come  up  again,  it  being  an  election  year. 
it  would  confuse  the  issue  far  and  be- 
yond trying  to  operate  in  an  area  of 
calmness  and  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems these  people  have. 

The  Anderson  amendment  was  beyond 
my  amendment  on  agriculture,  identical 
with  the  Erlenborn  amendment  on  agri- 
culture, and  identical  with  the  position 
they  have  taken  this  year. 

Responsibility?  The  only  responsibil- 
ity is  that  which  can  be  sold,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  lobby  conspiracy,   to  the 
membership  of  this  House. 
So  far  as  the  wage  rate  is  concerned.  I 
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have  had  not  one  single  remonstrance 
against  the  position  of  the  Dent  bill.  In 
fact,  the  only  remonstrance  I  have  had 
is  from  the  agriculture  Members  of  this 
Congress,  who  have  said  that  I  am  going 
too  slow  to  reach  parity,  and  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  by  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  later  on  to  accelerate  the  pace 
of  the  increases  in  agriculture  to  bring 
them  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  at  this  point,  in 
speaking  of  agriculture,  to  tell  this  House 
that  one  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
came  to  me  this  morning  and  said  that 
he  was  called  from  his  native  State  and 
was  told  by  one  of  the  chief  lobbyists 
against  this  bill  of  mine  that  my  bill 
covered  agriculture  on  overtime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  like 
many  other  things  that  have  been  said 
about  this  legislation,  Is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  mislead,  and  the  kindest  thing 
I  can  say  about  individuals  who  iieddle 
that  nonsense  is  that  the  truth  is  not 
in  them. 

Yes,  for  several  months,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  right,  we  have  tried  to 
compromise;  we  have  tried  to  work  out 
a  solution.  But  you  cannot  work  out  a 
solution  when  all  of  the  employer  repre- 
sentatives of  47  million  Americans  cov- 
ered by  the  minimum  wage  bill  have  been 
converging  on  this  Hill  and  have  been 
for  the  last  7  months  joined  in  a  pact 
and  shaking  hands  and  saying,  "Unless 
we  all  get  what  we  want,  we  stand  against 
these  people." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  employers  we  dis- 
cuss have  no  lobby.  We  are  the  lobby.  No 
one  else  is  the  lobby  for  these  workers. 
It  has  been  that  way  since  1938. 

There  has  always  been  opposition; 
there  always  will  be.  This  is  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  breeds  opposition.  It  is 
bread-and-butter  legislation,  and  we  are 
the  only  persons  in  America,  the  only 
ones  who  can  bring  some  measure  of 
justice  in  the  differentials  between  the 
wages  paid  under  organized  labor  con- 
tracts and  the  wages  paid  these  unor- 
ganized workers  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  our  wards  in 
a  sense. 

Yesterday  the  argtmient  was  made 
throwing  the  blame  for  the  high  cost 
of  health  care  on  minimum  wages. 
Can  anyone  in  this  room  imagine  a  mini- 
mum wage  worker  getting  any  of  the 
benefits  of  health  care  from  his  wages? 

Has  any  Member  stopped  at  a  hospital 
or  nursing  home  and  looked  over  their 
charges  ? 

We  talk  about  youth  labor.  This  is  not 
youth  labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  pass  the  so-called 
Erlenborn  teenage  job  rate  that  he  is 
asking  for,  and  the  allowance  he  Is  ask- 
ing for.  we  could  not  even  put  the  kids 
to  work  if  we  wanted  to.  Why  is  that? 

He  opens  it  up  to  that  list  of  haz- 
ardous jobs  that  are  contained  in  the 
Child  Labor  Act  and  in  the  contract 
signed  by  employers  with  insurance  com- 
panies. 

You  could  not   put  a  youth  to  work 


under  the  Erlenborn  amendment  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.C.,  for  two  reasons: 
workmen's  compensation  disallows  It, 
and  the  private  insurance  policies  dis- 
allow it. 

This  committee  did  not  blindly  throw 
something  together;  we  worked.  We 
worked  for  AVz  years  on  this  legislation. 
We  started  to  work  on  It  after  the  last 
increase  went  into  effect  for  the  $1.60 
workers  in  1968.  If  those  workers  had 
received  the  wages  that  we  had  approved 
and  this  and  past  sulmlnlstrations  handed 
out,  then  this  worker  making  $1.60  an 
hour  since  1968  would  now  be  drawing 
$2.39  an  hour. 

Are  we  asking  for  that  amount?  Have 
we  a  regard  for  the  payment  of  these 
amounts?  Have  we  an  understanding  of 
the  economics  of  creating  pajTolls?  The 
argimaent  yesterday  was  that  we  did  not 
understand.  If  we  did  not  understand, 
would  we  come  up  with  a  $2  bill  today? 
We  would  not.  It  would  propose  increases 
far  In  excess  of  what  we  seek  to  provide. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  days  when  this 
House  has  debated  the  welfare  bills  and 
poverty  bills  this  Chamber  rings  with 
fervent  speeches  about  the  work  ethic. 
Yesterday  and  today  it  has  echoed  with 
warnings  about  Inflation.  What  I  would 
like  to  know,  is  when  are  the  Members  of 
this  House  going  to  apply  the  same  stand- 
ards to  the  working  poor  as  they  do  to 
themselves? 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  about  the  work 
ethic  we  ought  to  be  talking  about  fair 
compensation  for  work  performed.  If  we 
are  going  to  talk  about  inflation  caused 
by  wage  increases  we  ought  to  look  not 
at  the  workers  at  the  bottom,  but  at  our- 
selves and  at  the  other  high  priced  work- 
ers whose  5-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
creases frequently  exceed  the  actual  in- 
come of  the  workers  who  are  seeking 
coverage  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  today. 

There  are  currently  16  million  Ameri- 
can workers  who  are  not  covered  by  the 
minimum  wage  legislation.  HJl.  7935 
would  provide  for  the  extension  of  bene- 
fits to  only  6  million  additional  workers. 
Although  I  would  like  to  see  all  workers 
covered  by  at  least  a  minimum  wage, 
this  bill  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

As  for  the  Inflation  argument,  even  the 
representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  opposing  this  bill,  con- 
ceded in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcomniittee  on  Labor,  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  not  inflationary.  And  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  also 
stated  in  January  of  1971  that — 

It  la  doubtful  that  changes  In  the  mini- 
mum had  any  substantial  Impact  on  wage, 
price,  or  employment  trends. 

Inflation  has,  however,  had  a  terriflc 
impact  on  the  ability  of  the  working  poor 
to  survive.  There  has  been  a  34-percent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1966 
when  this  Congress  last  extended  the 
minimum  wage.  While  this  rise  in  prices 
has  put  a  severe  strain  on  the  family 
budget  for  all  citizens,  its  impact  on  the 
working  poor  has  been  devastating. 

In  presenting  his  substitute  bill  before 
the  House  today,  Mr.  Erlenborn  has  con- 
ceded that  there  Is  a  need  to  raise  the 


minimum  wage  for  the  45  million  work- 
ers already  covered  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  since  1966. 
If  he  concedes  this  Is  the  case  for  those 
who  are  already  covered  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  why  he  is  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  coverage  to  the  6  million  workers 
who  are  not  currently  covered.  They  are 
not  even  receiving  the  minimum  wage. 
Surely  it  Is  plain  that  their  need  Is  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  workers  now 
covered  by  the  act. 

Let  us  get  down  to  cases.  As  a  black 
and  as  a  woman,  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  extension  of  coverage 
to  domestic  workers.  My  own  mother  was 
a  doanestic,  so  I  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience. 

Right  now  when  the  Federal  minimum 
stands  at  $1.60  an  hour  the  average  pay 
for  a  domestic  is  $1.34  a  hour. 

Almost  one-third  of  these  workers 
were  paid  less  than  70  cents  an  hour  In 
cash  wages;  almost  half  were  paid  less 
than  $1  an  hour;  two-thirds  less  than 
$1.50  an  hour;  and  almost  90  percent  less 
than  $2  an  hour. 

The  flgures  for  year-round  wages  are 
even  more  graphic.  The  median  Income 
for  a  domestic  worker  Is  $1,800.  Even  in 
my  own  State  of  New  York,  which  gen- 
erally pays  higher  wages  than  In  the 
rest  of  the  country,  the  median  income 
for  a  woman  working  50  to  52  weeks  a 
year  Is  $2,689.  In  Alaska,  which  has  the 
lowest  median  Income  for  domestics,  the 
flgure  stands  at  $803  a  year. 

This  is  a  sorry  record  any  way  you  look 
at  it,  but  what  makes  the  situation  even 
more  serious  is  the  f  a<:t  that  such  a  Isu-ge 
portion  of  these  women  are  heads  of 
households. 

According  to  the  1970  census  11  per- 
cent of  all  American  households  are 
headed  by  women. 

Among  black  families,  28  percent  are 
headed  by  women. 

Among  the  families  listed  under  the 
poverty  line,  40  percent  are  headed  by 
women. 

And  over  50  percent  of  the  poor  black 
families  are  headed  by  women. 

Of  the  25.5  million  poor — 1970  cen- 
sus— only  21.5  percent  or  about  one-fifth 
are  on  welfare. 

Of  these  poor  female  heads  of  house- 
holds who  work,  over  half  worked  as 
maids  in  1970  and  had  incomes  under  the 
poverty  line. 

These  women  are  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  and  keep  their  families  to- 
gether. They  are  proud,  hard  workers 
who  are  doing  their  darndest  to  stay  off 
the  welfare  rolls  and  are  getting  precious 
little  help  for  their  efforts. 

This  bill  would  not  provide  the  vaca- 
tions with  pay,  health  benefits  or  retire- 
ment benefits,  which  most  American 
workers  take  for  granted. 

All  it  would  do  would  be  to  insure  that 
at  least  these  women  were  paid  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  if  we 
extend  coveiage  to  domestics  there  will 
be  a  loss  of  jobs  and  an  increase  in  un- 
employment. This  argiiment  has  been 
used  since  the  inception  of  minimum 
wage  legislation  In  1938  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  dire  predictions,  the  Republic  still 
stands  and  lew  jobs  have  been  lost. 
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Indeed,  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  domestics  an  increase  In  the 
wages  paid  will  probably  improve  the 
job  market.  The  drop  in  the  number  of 
household  workers,  which  the  Labor  De- 
partment puts  at  70,000  from  1960  to 
1970  has  resulted  chiefly  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  imdesirable  job,  precisely 
because  the  pay  is  so  low. 

Indeed,  due  to  the  tremendous  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  working  women, 
the  need  for  domestic  help  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased.  If  the  job  is  made 
more  attractive  and  more  rewarding  fi- 
nancially, a  larger  nimiber  of  women 
would  be  interested  in  household  work. 
Finally,  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
the  justification  for  a  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  Is  that  those  employed 
are  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce  be- 
cause the  goods  they  produce  cross  State 
lines,  and  that  domestic  workers  do  not 
qualify  for  Inclusion  imder  the  FLSA  be- 
cause they  are  not  engaged  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

This  is  a  specious  argument  designed 
to  provide  a  flimsy  excuse  for  denying 
coverage  to  domestics.  Unless  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  planning  to  man- 
date a  return  to  homemade  soap  and 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  tools  such 
as  vacuum  cleaners,  it  is  clear  that  every 
household  product  utilized  by  a  domes- 
tic from  Handy-Andy  to  a  Hoover  is  a 
product  which  has  moved  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

Finally,  it  has  been  argued  that  house- 
wives have  no  business  knowledge,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  unable  to  keep  the 
tax,  social  security,  and  other  records 
related  to  employing  a  household  worker. 
This  may  come  as  a  shock  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  but  in  most  homes  It 
is  the  wife  who  handles  the  family  budg- 
et, and  bookkeeping.  She  can  tell  you 
how  much  you  owe  at  the  bank,  on  the 
car  loan,  the  charges  run  up  on  her  credit 
cards,  and  in  these  days  of  spiraling 
food  prices,  she  has  been  doing  plenty  of 
fancy  figuring  about  base  prices  and 
unit  prices  at  the  grocery  store.  To  sug- 
gest that  women  do  not  know  how  to 
add  and  subtract  is  an  insult  to  women 
and  totally  contrary  to  all  existing  evi- 
dence. 

Women,  especially  black  women,  sim- 
ply have  not  had  a  fair  shake  in  the  job 
market.  It  is  time  that  they  were  given 
their  due.  If  the  extension  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  domestics  is  excluded 
from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
amendments  today,  it  will  mean  that  all 
the  talk  about  the  "work  ethic"  and 
"helping  those  who  help  themselves"  is 
nothing  but  sham  and  hypocrisy.  And 
all  that  rhetoric  about  welfare  cheaters 
and  loafers  is  nothing  but  a  lot  of  hot 
air  because  you  never  meant  for  people 
to  be  able  to  work  and  earn  a  wage  ade- 
quate to  support  themselves. 

A  newspaper  article  entitled  "To  Do- 
mestics, a  Minimum  Wage  Is  a  Raise," 
follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times) 
To  Domestics,  a  Minimum  Wage  Is  a  Raise 
(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 
Auburn.  Ala.— Queen  Esther  Parker,  who 
worked  as  a  housemaid  here  until  •   •   •  a 
quite    sure— like    many    other    Americans— 
what  the  minimum  wage  Is  these  days. 
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She  hadn't  heard  a  thing  about  proposals 
to  include  domestic  workers  for  the  first  time 
under  the  minimum  wage  provision  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
which  Is  scheduled  to  come  to  the  floor  of 
Congress  very  soon. 

But  Mrs.  Parker  knows  that  she  Is  not 
paid  enough  money— not  for  the  kind  of 
hard  work  and  long  hours  she  puts  In  and 
not  enough  to  live  decently. 

UntU  recently,  she  worked  for  a  family  in 
Auburn  as  a  general  hoiisehold  worker,  clean- 
ing, taking  care  of  young  children,  doing  er- 
rands and  other  odd  Jobs.  She  worked  5  days 
a  week  starting  at  7:30  in  the  morning  and 
ending  at  5:30  or  5:46  in  the  evening. 

Por  this  work  she  was  paid  $35  a  week. 

The  current  basic  minimum  wage  Is  $1.60 
an  hour  and  that  Is  less  than  the  poverty 
level  established  by  the  Federal  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Mrs.  Parker,  of 
course,  was  earning  considerably  less  than 
$1.00  an  hour. 

msdical  problems 

But  she  Is  no  longer  working  as  a  do- 
mestic. She  went  Into  the  hospital  recently 
and  the  doctor  discovered  that  she  had  dia- 
betes and  other  complications.  They  told  her 
she  could  no  longer  do  heavy  household 
work. 

Mrs.  Parker  did  not  get  paid  for  the  days 
she  was  In  the  hospital  since  as  a  domestic, 
she  was  not  covered  by  any  kind  of  medi- 
cal Insurance  or  workmen's  compensation.  In 
fact  she  never  got  any  vacation  or  holiday 
pay  either. 

Household  workers  have  always  been  short- 
changed In  these  areas  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  even  If  they  are  Included  in  the 
coverage  of  the  minimum  wage  law.  More- 
over, even  In  the  new  minimum  wage  law 
amendments  domestics  will  continue  to  be 
excluded  from  overtime  pay  provisions. 

Now  she  has  no  Income  at  all.  Her  hus- 
band earns  $130  a  week  as  an  equipment 
man  for  the  Auburn  University  football 
team.  While  In  the  hospital  she  ran  up  a 
bill  of  nearly  $400.  ^e  needs  two  Injections 
a  week  costing  $25.  With  food  prices  going 
up  and  three  children  to  feed  and  rent  of 
$74  a  month,  she  could  not  afford  the  loss 
of  her  take-home  pay. 

"I  don't  know  how  we  will  keep  going," 
she  worried  aloud  to  an  Interviewer. 

However.  Mrs.  Parker  would  have  quit  her 
last  Job  even  If  she  had  been  well  enough  to 
work.  She  felt  that  her  emplovers  did  not 
treat  her  with  enough  respect.  "Thev  called 
me  'Queen  Esther'  but  made  me  call  them 
'Mr.  and  Mrs.'  I  had  to  go  In  the  back  door 
when  I  came  In  the  morning.  And  thev  didn't 
drive  me  to  and  from  work.  I  had  "to  pay 
a  man  with  a  car  $3  a  week  to  take  me  to 
work  and  pick  me  up.'' 

GENERAL    WAGE   PATTERN 

Even  If  Mrs.  Parker  had  taken  another 
Job,  the  odds  are  her  wages  would  have  been 
considerably  less  than  $1.60  an  hour.  Al- 
though reliable  statistics  are  not  available, 
most  authorities  say  that,  except  In  metro- 
politan areas  such  as  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, household  workers  are  generally  paid 
substantially  less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

In  blg-clty  areas,  household  workers  gen- 
erally command  higher  wages  because  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  affluent  people  seek- 
ing household  help.  Also  wage  scales  In  these 
areas  are  generally  higher  for  nonskUled 
labor. 

Three  states.  New  York.  Wisconsin  and 
Massachusetts,  have  their  own  minimum 
wage  laws  covering  domestic  workers. 

"Domestic  workers."  commented  a  staff 
official  In  the  House  Labor  Committee,  "are 
the  most  depressed  and  disadvantaged  group 
of  workers  In  the  United  States." 

Other  observers  have  commented  that  typ- 
ical household  workers  are  disadvantaged 
on  three  counts:  They  are  poor,  they  are 
black  and  they  are  women. 


The  new  fair  labor  standards  legislation 
now  coming  before  both  houses  of  Congress 
could  work  significant  changes  In  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  household  workers.  It 
woxild,  first  of  all,  require  that  domestics 
be  paid  the  statutory  minimum.  The  mini- 
mum for  most  workers  would  go  to  $2.00  an 
hour  next  year  under  Democratic  versions  of 
the  bill  In  the  two  houses. 

Proponents  of  minimum  wage  coverage  for 
domestics  argue  that  in  addition  to  these 
workers,  It  would  also  reverse  the  trend  in 
which  over  one  million  workers  have  left  this 
sector  of  the  labor  market  In  the  last  10 
years. 

The  average  age  of  domestic  workers  is  re- 
portedly 10  years  higher  than  the  average 
wage  of  the  work  force  as  a  whole. 

EAHLIEB  EI70RTS  FAILED 

However,  unsuccessful  efforts  have  been 
made  In  the  past  In  Congress  to  amend  the 
minimum  wage  law  to  include  domestics.  One 
such  effort  failed  only  a  year  ago.  This  year 
substitute  bUls,  Including  provisions  that 
would  again  exclude  domestics,  have  been 
prepared  by  Republicans  In  both  houses. 

Senator  Robert  Taft  Jr.,  Republican  of 
Ohio  who  Is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  sub- 
stitute bill,  has  asserted  that  Including  do- 
mestic workers  under  the  minimum  wage 
law  would  not  be  workable. 

He  believes  that  many  "marginal"  Jobs 
would  be  lost  because  households  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  afford  help. 

Senator  Taft  also  thinks  that  the  require- 
ments for  keeping  tax,  SocUl  Security  and 
other  records  for  domestics  If  they  are  In- 
cluded imder  the  labor  standards  law  makes 
such  coverage  Impractical.  He  believes  that 
housewives,  who  have  no  business  knowl- 
edge, would  not  be  able  to  maintain  such 
records.  The  result,  he  said,  would  be  large- 
scale  violations  of  the  law. 

Senator  Taft  Is  also  troubled  by  the  con- 
stitutional Issue  of  whether  household  work 
Is  Interstate  commerce  and  thus  subject  to 
Federal  regulation.  Another  problem  often 
cited  Is  how  to  Include  domestic  workers  If 
businesses  \Mth  sales  under  $250,000  a  year 
are  exempt  In  many  cases. 

Many  of  these  same  arguments  have  been 
used  for  many  years  against  the  whole  con- 
cept of  the  minimum  wage  Itself.  For  exam- 
ple, the  early  opponents  of  the  minimum 
warned  that  It  would  lead  to  wide  unem- 
ployment of  marginal  workers.  These  predic- 
tions never  came  true. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  achieve  social 
and  economic  Justice  for  household  workers 
through  self-help.  The  National  Committee 
on  Household  EmplojTnent  is  trying  to  orga- 
nize domestic  workers  so  they  can  demand 
rights  collectively. 

Here  In  Alabama,  where  wages  for  domestics 
are  depressed  and  working  conditions  often 
poor,  the  household  technicians  of  Auburn,  a 
local  affiliate  of  a  national  nonproflt  group 
in  the  field,  are  training  workers  in  cleaning, 
cooking,  child  care,  first  aid,  and  other  skills. 
"We  are  doing  this  so  that  household  workers 
have  something  to  bargain  with."  explained 
Mrs.  Jessie  Williams,  director  of  the  group. 
After  workers  have  finished  the  course,  the 
organization  finds  Jobs  for  them  and  demands 
they  be  paid  at  least  the  current  minimum 
of  $1.60  an  hour.  Some  household  workers 
In  the  area  are  now  earning  only  50  cents 
an  hour,  Mrs.  WUUams  said. 

"Also  very  Important  Is  that  we  are  trying 
to  change  the  attitude  of  workers."  she 
said.  Many  employers  still  tend  to  maintain 
the  old  white  superiority-black  Inferiority 
relationship  In  what  should  be  a  neutral  em- 
ployer-employee relationship,  she  explained. 
This  shows  up  when  the  housewife  calls  her 
domestic  worker  by  her  first  name  while  ex- 
pecting the  worker  to  say  Mrs.  or  Ma'am. 

The  household  technicians  try  to  discour- 
age use  of  the  word  •maid"  which,  they  say, 
is  a  relic  of  slaver} . 
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"The  technicians  we  place  must  be  given 
respect,"  Mrs.  Williams  declared.  "We  won't 
go  m  the  back  door  any  more.  We  won't  be 
told  to  eat  scraps  In  the  kitchen  and  stay 
out  of  the  living  room  except  when  we  are 
sweeping." 

"We  feel  domestic  work  Is  Just  as  profes- 
sional as  any  other  Job."  she  Insisted.  "If 
people  go  on  making  it  degrading,  there  won't 
be  any  workers  doing  It  much  longer." 

The  search  for  dignity  is  a  tangible  ciir- 
rent  running  among  household  workers. 

But  Lena  McGray.  a  61-year-old  domestic 
in  Auburn  who  earns  $1  an  hour  and  works 
hard  for  It.  told  an  interviewer.  "I  would 
like  my  Job  a  whole  lot  better  If  they  paid 
me  the  minimum  wage." 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Erlenbom  amendment  known  as  a  sub- 
stitute. I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  at  the  present  time  wages 
are  really  competing  with  welfare.  For 
anybody  in  this  Congress  to  vote  against 
a  minimum  wage  for  a  domestic  worker  is 
to  say  to  that  woman.  "Be  our  guest;  go 
on  welfare." 

That  Is  exactly  what  they  do.  In  a 
recent  survey,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  this  Congress,  I  pointed  out  that  a 
woman  today  with  four  children,  under 
five  programs  in  some  States,  who  goes 
to  work  at  $3  an  hour  is  really  only  earn- 
ing 75  cents.  We  are  not  going  to  change 
these  setups  very  rapidly.  But  for  us  to 
sit  here  today  and  to  deny  a  domestic 
worker  even  $2  an  hour  is  the  height  of 
the  ridlciilous. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Erlenborn)  Is  really  asking  Is  for  the 
taxpayers  to  support  her  not  working. 

For  5  years  I  spent  my  time  In  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  every 
time  we  had  a  tax  bill  trying  to  get  It 
set  up  so  that  one  could  deduct  the  wages 
he  paid  to  domestic  workers.  To  fail  to 
deduct  those  wages  is  in  itself  a  sexist 
discrimination.  What  the  gentleman 
really  Is  saying  is  what  that  woman  does 
In  a  home  is  of  no  worth.  I  should  like 
to  differ  with  him.  What  she  does  In  that 
home  is  a  thing  that  makes  life  livable. 
She  is  entitled  to  a  decent  wage,  and  her 
employer,  whether  it  is  the  gentleman  or 
his  wife,  is  entitled  to  deduct  that  before 
he  pays  his  taxes.  For  anyone  now  at  this 
late  time  in  history,  who  knows  some- 
thing about  how  the  welfare  system 
works,  to  come  in  and  say,  "Let  them 
work  for  nothing;  they  are  not  entitled 
to  a  minimum  wage;"  Is  a  sort  of  sex 
discrimination  that  is  beyond  my  Imagi- 
nation. 

But  there  is  in  addition  to  that  a  real 
discrimination  against  the  American 
taxpayer.  Personally,  I  think  they  are  fed 
up  with  Flaying  taxes  for  these  things. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
ought  to  withdraw  his  substitute. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding.  The  gentlewoman  Is 
suggesting  that  there  ought  to  be  a  tax 
deduction  for  wages  paid  to  domestic 
employees.  Was  the  gentlewoman  aware 
that  Mr.  Dent  had  such  a  provision  in 


the  bill  and  voluntarily  withdrew  it  be- 
fore the  bill  was  reported? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  am  very  well 
aware  of  why  he  withdrew  It.  I  sat  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was 
going  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
that.  That  will  have  to  be  determined  In 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  But 
I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  put  forth 
a  little  time  and  effort  to  try  to  convince 
his  people  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  wages  to  the  domestic 
should  be  deductible. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  ? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding.  I  think  the  gentlewoman 
knows  full  well,  as  I  explained  it  to  the 
full  committee  in  detail,  that  I  had  had 
discussions  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  that 
he  and  my  staff  got  together  and  pre- 
pared the  proper  language.  We  put  it  in 
my  bill  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
everybody  in  the  Congress  with  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  intention  of  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bill.  Then  upon  agreement  be- 
tween myself  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
was  also  transmitted  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  said  that  he  would  take  up  that 
particular  subject  matter  Immediately  in 
the  tax  bill.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  sincere 
and  that  his  word  is  good  and  that  he 
will  do  it.  and  we  will  have  a  tax  deduc- 
tion. On  its  own  volition,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  gives  tax  credit 
for  babysitters  and  gives  tax  credit  for 
child  C£  re.  I  see  no  reason,  no  valid  rea- 
son, why  domestic  help  should  not  have 
the  same  consideration. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman  it  Is 
entirely  possible  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  spent  his  time  with  the 
Illinois  Legislature  trying  to  get  them  to 
ratify  the  equal  rights  amendment,  we 
could  get  some  of  these  things. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  a  few  questions.  If  I  may.  Is 
there  anything  In  the  gentleman's 
amendment  that  specifies  that  women 
should  receive  a  lower  minimum  wage? 
When  we  talk  about  domestics,  are  we 
talking  about  household  help,  which 
might  be  men  or  women,  or  is  there  some- 
thing that  specifies  women? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  bill  concerning 
domestics  and  the  provisions  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  does  not  specify  any  differ- 
ent wage  for  men  and  women.  Many  men 
consider  this  an  honorable  way  of  earn- 
ing a  living,  to  work  in  the  domestic  serv- 
ice either  within  or  outside  the  house- 


hold, so  I  see  nothing  very  sexist  about 
the  provision  at  all. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
supporting  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  a  further  reason  for  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  this  entire  legislation  is  that 
from  my  personal  contact  with  school 
administrators  and  others  who  are  In- 
volved in  the  problem  of  securing  em- 
ployment for  students — and  particularly 
students  from  among  the  minority 
groups — Is  that  raising  the  minimum 
wage  increases  their  unemployment.  I 
have  a  high  school  district  in  my  con- 
gressional district  with  a  large  number  of 
black  students,  the  student  counselor 
there  advises  me  that  increasing  the 
minimum  wages  which  must  be  paid  to 
these  students  does  nothing  except  to  de- 
prive these  young  students  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  employment — an  employment 
which  is  good  for  them  and  good  for  the 
school  and  good  for  their  families  and 
community. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  recog- 
nizes that  the  differential  in  minimum 
wages  required  to  be  paid  to  students  and 
that  of  adult  workers  is  put  into  the  bill 
so  that  we  can  give  more  opportunities 
to  these  young  people  to  have  useful  and 
gainful  employment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  this  way  we  are  getting  the  private 
economy  to  support  or  to  partially  sup- 
port these  Individuals  and  we  are  not  im- 
posing any  burden  on  the  taxpayers  as 
represented  here  earlier  today. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  know  this  equal  employTnent 
has  been  in  the  legislation  since  1961 
and  approved  in  1966?  We  have  equal 
employment.  There  is  not  anything  new 
In  the  amendment  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about,  except  that  he  wants  to  em- 
ploy teenagers  in  the  full-time  labor 
market  at  a  subminimum  wage.  He  is 
trying  to  put  youth  in  competition  with 
adults  in  the  full  labor  market.  We  re- 
strict that  to  school  students. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  imderstand  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  I  listened  to 
the  gentleman  in  his  10-minutes'  debate 
on  this  subject,  but  I  know  we  are  not 
going  to  legislate  jobs  in  this  legislation. 
What  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  legislate 
people  out  of  jobs  by  this  bill.  We  are 
doing  it  all  the  time.  The  more  we  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage,  the  more  we 
deprive  these  people  at  the  lower-eco- 
nomic levels  of  the  opportunity  to  work. 

I  understand  that  among  black  stu- 
dents the  unemployment  rate  now  is 
about  37  percent.  Without  this  meddle- 
some and  harmful  legislation  opportiml- 
tles  for  working  at  lower  wages,  consist- 
ent with  their  talents  and  abilities, 
or,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  during  sum- 
mer vacations  or  on  weekends  would  be 
greatly  increased.  We  ought  to  offer 
them  the  opportimity.  To  legislate  them 
out  of  those  jobs  is  about  the  most 
absurd  legislative  action  we  can  take 
here  today. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  think  he  has  highlighted  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  issue  before  us.  It  Is 
our  hope  each  of  these  sections  would 
be  extensively  discussed  and  debated  on 
its  merits,  rather  than  this  omnibas. 
all-up-or-all-down  proposal.  So  with  the 
gentleman's  concern  for  a  thoughtful 
process,  I  would  hope  that  he  would  con- 
clude that  statement  of  his  position 
would  be  better  made  when  the  omnibus 
substitute  is  turned  down,  so  that  we  can 
discuss  in  particular  each  of  the  in- 
dividual sections. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  suggestion.  I  might  adopt  that 
suggestion  as  well  as  my  decision  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn).  I  believe 
it  will  bring  my  decision  to  vote  against 
this  whole  bill,  whatever  its  final  form 
may  be  because  I  am  basically  against 
the  principle  of  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion. Increasing  wages  artificially  or  leg- 
islating jobs  is  something  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  on  this  floor  to- 
day. That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
concerned  about  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment amongst  the  blacks  in  my  district 
and  indeed  throughout  the  Nation.  If  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  question 
correctly,  is  he  stating  the  lower  the  wage 
the  closer  we  will  be  coming  to  full  em- 
ployment of  students  or  of  black  stu- 
dents? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  No.  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  according  to  my  advice,  when  we 
increase  the  minimum  wage,  we  deprive 
these  black  youths  of  many  jobs  which 
otherwise  would  be  offered  to  them.  I 
am  not  saying  it  would  give  people  full- 
time  jobs.  I  am  just  saying  partial  em- 
ployment and  part-time  jobs  encour- 
ages these  young  people  to  become  part 
of  our  private  economic  system.  It  pro- 
vides incentives — and  motivates  them  to 
move  ahead. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  further  to  see  whether  or 
not  this  logically  follows:  Is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  if  we  were  to  lower  the 
wage  to  youngsters,  we  might  have  more 
of  them  employed? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  No.  I  am  saying  that  if 
we  lower  the  minimum  wage  for  students 
particularly,  just  retain  a  lower  mini- 
mum wage,  I  think  we  would  provide 
more  opportunities  and  advantages,  par- 
ticularly for  young  people  and  young  mi- 
nority people. 

I  am  confident  that  it  is  true.  The  lit- 
erature I  read  convinces  me  It  is  true, 
and  the  individuals  dealing  day  by  dav 
with  these  particular  individuals "  con- 
vmces  me  that  what  I  am  saying  is  true. 
We  are  not  discussing  the  nonpayment  of 
wages  or  lowering  wages.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  a  $2  minimum  is  a  nomi- 
nal wage  for  an  unskilled  student  em- 
ployee. Nor  by  measuring  minimum 
wages  in  this  bill  are  we  assuring  a  job 
for  a  single  individual.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  we  will  Increase  unemployment 


among  those  who  are  most  in  need  of 
jobs. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  do  not  know  about  that 
statistical  data,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  If 
one  Is  going  to  believe  that  the  lower  the 
wage,  the  more  employment  we  will  get 
among  black  youngsters,  one  might  sug- 
gest that  slavery  would  take  care  of  full 
employment  among  American  black 
youths. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  if  one  finds  a  lie  to  be  useful. 
he  will  repeat  it  to  the  point  where  he 
believes  it  himself. 

Every  time  this  legislation  comes  up. 
the  bugaboo  about  risking  a  number  of 
jobs  by  passage  of  a  higher  minimum 
wage  comes  up. 

Our  own  Department  of  Labor  has, 
year  after  year  after  year,  made  studies 
and  reports  to  us.  It  is  just  like  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  opponent  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions  after  he  knew  and  was 
told  that  was  an  untruth.  We  were  put- 
ting the  employees  in  his  office  under 
overtime  pay.  It  is  not  true.  Yesterday  he 
admitted  It  was  not  true,  but  he  ad- 
mitted it  was  not  true  after  he  twice  re- 
peated it  in  24  hours  and  after  It  was  told 
to  him  in  my  presence.  In  answer  to  a 
question  In  the  Committee  on  Rules.  He 
went  right  out  and  repeated  It  on  the 
floor  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Members  of 
this  House. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  said: 

Not  one  of  the  local  offices  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  (ES)  cited  the  recent  hike  in 
the  minimum  wage  or  the  extension  of  cov- 
erage under  the  Federal  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  as  responsible  for  the  change  be- 
tween June  1966  and  June  1969  in  the  total 
number  of  nonfarm  Job  openings  available 
to  teenagers,  or  which  specified  a  minimum 
age  of  16-19  years  of  age  or  20  years  old  or 
over. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  States  covered  by  the 
study,  differential  minimum  wage  rates  ap- 
plicable to  youth.  Including  exemptions,  ap- 
pear to  have  little  Impact  on  the  employment 
of  youth  In  1969. 

On  the  basis  of  our  examination  (with  re- 
spect to  foreign  experience)  however.  It  ap- 
pears reasonable  to  conclude  that  vage  dif- 
ferentials are  less  important  factors  than 
rapid  economic  growth,  structural  and  tech- 
nological shifts,  national  full  employment, 
relatively  low  mobUlty  rates,  and  the  rela- 
tive shortage  of  young  workers.  A  similar  con- 
fluence of  these  factors  In  the  American 
economy  might  well  have  similar  effects  on 
youth  employment  regardless  of  the  wage 
structure. 


These  are  the  reports  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Year  after  year  after  year  it  is  the 
same  story  about  rippling  effects.  Here 
again,  rippling  effects  have  been  an- 
swered by  our  own  department  year 
after  year  after  year,  but  we  keep  re- 
peating the  lie  to  where  we  believe  It. 
It  is  a  technique  often  used  to  deprive 
people  of  the  use  of  their  commonsense 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Erlenborn  substitute  and  am  particu- 
larly concerned  that  we  recognize  the 
need  for  a  youth  differential  wage  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  reverse  the  odds  which 
we  have  stacked  against  youth  in  the 


labor  market  in  the  past.  We  are  debat- 
ing this  bill  at  a  time  when  teenage  un- 
employment is  over  three  times  the 
national  average — and  the  national 
average  has  stagnated  at  an  unaccept- 
able high  level  of  5  percent  in  the  past 
6  months.  Once  upon  a  time,  before 
minimum  wage  laws  were  on  the  books, 
teenage  unemployment  was  only  V/2 
times  the  national  average.  But  the  ratio 
has  steadily  creeped  upward  and  I  hesi- 
tate to  think  how  high  it  could  climb  if 
Congress  blindly  pushes  through  another 
minimum  wage  increase  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  consequences  of  that  action 
for  youthful  jobseekers. 

There  was  a  misleading  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning  which 
sketched  the  history  of  minimum  wage 
legislation.  In  one  part  of  that  article  I 
foimd  an  interesting  assertion: 

For  example,  tl^e  early  opponents  of  mini- 
mum wage  warned  that  it  would  lead  to  wide 
unemployment  of  marginal  workers.  These 
predictions  never  came  true. 

Now  I  find  that  a  somewhat  astound- 
ing conclusion  in  light  of  all  the  evi- 
dence available. 

The  unemployment  rate  of  blsuik 
youths  Is  over  35  percent.  Overall  teen- 
age unemployment  is  over  15  percent 
and  has  not  dropped  below  10  percent 
since  1953.  In  light  of  that  clear  evidence, 
how  can  it  be  concluded  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  has  not  had  an  adverse  ef- 
tect  on  teenage  unemployment?  How  can 
my  colleagues  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  con- 
clude that  remedial  steps — a  youth  dif- 
ferential rate — are  not  necessary? 

Let  me  say  that  support  for  the  youth 
minimum  Is  not  limited  solely  to  this 
side  of  the  aisle  or  such  groups  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Just  last  week 
the  columnist.  Milton  Viorst,  hardly  a 
right  wing  reactionary,  wrote  that-^ 

When  the  minimum  wage  Is  the  same  for 
teenage  and  mature  workers,  an  employer 
will  pick  the  adult  every  time,  ard  maybe 
for  overtime,  while  the  teenager  walks  the 
street. 

Andrew  Brimmer,  one  of  our  most  re- 
.spected  Federal  Reserve  Board  gover- 
nors, and  the  Nation's  leading  black 
economist,  warned  last  March  that  youth 
unemployment  is  being  aggravated  by 
minimum  wage  legislation  and  that  a 
youth  differential  minimum  wage  was 
sorely  needed.  Nobel  Prize  winner  Paul 
Samuelson  has  asked:  "What  good  does 
it  do  a  black  youth  to  know  that  an  em- 
ployer must  pay  him  $1.60  an  hour,  or 
$2,  if  the  fact  that  he  must  be  paid  that 
amount  keeps  him  from  getting  a  jcb?" 

The  massive  Kosters  and  Welsh  study 
covering  the  years  1954  to  1968  con- 
cluded that — 

Evidence  indicates  tha«^  increases  in  the 
effective  minimum  wage  have  had  a  signif- 
icant impact  on  employment  patterns.  Mini- 
mum wage  legislation  has  had  the  e.lect  of 
decreasing  the  share  of  normal  employ- 
ment ...  of  the  group  most  marginal  "to 
the  work  force — teenagers.  Thus,  as  a  re- 
sult of  Increased  minimum  wages,  teenagers 
are  able  to  obtain  fewer  Jobs  and  th.eir  Jobs 
are  less  secure. 

They  estimated  that  565.000  teenagers 
would  not  get  jobs  that  they  might  other- 
wise have  had  if  the  minimum   wage 
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were  raised  to  $2  In  1971.  Yet  there  are 
those  here  today  who  are  advocating  a 
raise  to  $2.20  an  hour  and  claiming  that 
there  will  be  no  Impact  on  youth. 

Since  1950,  when  the  minimum  wage 
was  only  75  cents  an  hour,  the  labor 
force  participation  rates  for  black  teen- 
agers 16  and  17  plummeted  from  59.8 
to  34.8  percent  and  the  rates  for  black 
18-  and  19-year-olds  dropped  from  77.8 
to  61.8  percent.  Clearly  the  mlnimiun 
wage  laws  are  discouraging  these  young 
workers  from  even  entering  the  labor 
market. 

The  Columbia  University  economist, 
Jacob  Mincer,  has  found  that  most  teen- 
age workers  are  now  actually  employed 
at  below  minimum  wages.  It  is  simplistic 
to  assume  that  raising  the  minimum  will 
automatically  help  them  out.  Clearly, 
some  will  benefit.  But  if  we  are  to  be 
objective,  we  must  also  recognize  that 
many  will  be  hurt  as  well.  It  never  ceases 
to  amaze  me  that  those  who  so  ardently 
appeal  for  more  funds  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  other  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  youth  em- 
ployability  are  at  the  same  time  so  eager 
to  throw  huge  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
such  individuals  and  all  but  guarantee 
that  they  will  never  be  able  to  help 
themselves,  but  instead,  will  have  to  rely 
on  Government  aid. 

A  cynic  might  suspect  that  Congress 
was  deliberately  building  walls  simply 
to  keep  itself  busy  by  tearing  them  down. 
I  am  not  so  cynical.  But  I  do  wonder 
sometimes  what  goes  on  in  the  minds 
of  my  colleagues  who,  when  confronted 
with  the  overwhelming  evidence  that 
minimum  wages  will  surely  increase 
youth  unemployment  still  proceed  to  vote 
as  if  it  did  not  matter.  Well,  it  does  mat- 
ter, for  there  are  limits  to  congressional 
Dower.  We  may  make  laws  as  we  please, 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  economic  laws 
cannot  be  broken  with  impunity.  It 
would  be  nice  if  everyone  could  get  $2.20 
an  hour  without  the  danger  of  unem- 
ployment, but  this  is  a  dream,  and  not 
reality.  I  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  has  not  diminished  since  last  year 
when  we  passed  the  Erlenborn  substitute 
and  stood  fast  against  those  who  could 
not  distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  has 
expired. 

fOn  request  of  Mr.  Burton  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Il- 
linois was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  for 
his  calm,  dispassionate  statement. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  of  the  many, 
(  many  sections  of  this  bill  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Anderson)  and 
\  virtually  all  of  the  speakers  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  one  section  about 
which  there  is  admitted  controversy. 
Therefore.  I  would  resubmit  that  all  of 
this  thoughtful  discussion  and  debate 
would  best  serve  the  purposes  of  con- 
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structive  decisionmaking  on  behalf  of  all 
of  us  if  the  committee  position  was  sus- 
tained and  the  up-and-down,  take-it-or 
leave-it  substitute  was  rejected  and  then 
we  had  an  opportunity,  section  by  sec- 
tion, to  discuss  each  of  those  sections 
which  are  in  issue,  and  then  it  will  be 
recognized  by  all  of  us  that  this  partic- 
ular section  is  one  about  which  there  is 
the  most  difference  of  opinion,  and  then 
we  would  reserve  discussion  on  those  im- 
portant matters. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  simply  say  in  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bur- 
ton), that  we  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
great  amount  of  difBculty  in  discussing 
in,  I  hope,  the  calm  dispassionate  man- 
ner with  which  he  has  credited  me  the 
most  important  issues  in  this  bill. 

If  we  are  talking  about  black  teen- 
age unemployment  rates  of  35  percent 
or,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  has  said,  37  percent,  what 
would  be  more  important  to  focus  on  in 
tills  entire  debate  than  that  single  issue? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  we  ought 
to  adopt  the  substitute  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  zero  in  on  that  very  im- 
portant issue. 

Mr.  BURTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Briefly,  yes,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
peculiar  thing  is  that  we  are  supposed 
to  be  doing  something  for  the  youth. 
They  say  there  are  530-some  thousand 
youth  without  jobs;  there  are  4V2  to  5 
million  adults  without  jobs. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  fulltime 
jobs  floating  around  in  the  marketplace 
that  are  not  being  occupied.  I  do  not 
think  those  who  have  work  to  be  done, 
production  to  be  made,  and  foodstuffs 
to  be  gathered  are  letting  the  foodstuffs 
rot  or  the  production  be  not  produced 
because  they  are  waiting  for  us  to  pass  a 
20-percent  wage  cut  for  youth. 

What  is  youth?  Is  youth  child  labor? 
One  would  think  we  have  no  program 
for  youth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  best  pro- 
gram for  youth  ever  devised.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  stop  dropouts. 
And  where  they  do  drop  out,  it  is  for 
many  rea.'ons: 

Their  owti  peculiar  personalities,  their 
own  peculiar  ways;  perhaps  they  want 
to  drop  out.  We  have  made  provisions 
for  those. 

This  provision  talks  about  youth  for 
6  months  in  the  labor  market.  Under  the 
provision  devised  in  this  particular  sub- 
stitute they  want  to  give  a  20-percent 
discount  for  6  months.  During  the  6 
months  he  has  dropped  out  of  school ;  he 
has  been  let  out  of  his  job.  Historically, 
the  textile  industry  proves  that  beyond 
any  doubt.  New  kids  are  brought  in,  and 
these  kids  are  on  the  streets.  We  spend 
millions  of  dollars  trjdng  to  put  them 


b£u:k  in  school  or  trsing  to  put  them  in 
training. 

But  what  do  we  do?  We  say  that  when 
a  kid  drops  out  of  school,  he  is  no  longer 
entitled  to  a  discount  wage  except  when 
he  goes  into  an  apprentice  program,  or 
if  he  goes  into  a  learner's  Job  or  if  he 
takes  a  Job  in  a  messenger  capacity. 

Have  we  provided  for  the  drop  out  in 
a  legitimate  and  intelligent  manner? 
Have  we  tried  to  train  him  so  that  he 
can  become  something  and  stay  in  the 
labor  market  and  Join  the  economic 
bloodstream  of  our  country? 

Here  is  the  answer  to  your  youth  prob- 
lem. The  entire  youth  movement  and 
all  of  its  organizations  have  sent  you 
their  ideas  on  what  it  means.  They  have 
put  their  finger  on  the  culprit  in  this 
situation.  Since  when  has  it  Just  now 
become  a  very  serious  matter?  We  have 
alwaiys  had  a  problem  with  regard  to 
youth  labor,  but  now  the  problem  deals 
with  adult  labor  and  it  is  in  a  full  labor 
market. 

Do  not  tell  the  kid  who  may  be  driv- 
ing a  motorcycle  or  something  in  his  3 
months  of  vacation  that  when  he  is 
through  working  there  he  will  be  work- 
ing full  time.  They  are  working  as  stu- 
dents. Do  not  hold  over  them  another  5 
percent  discoimt  and  say  "Quit  school, 
but  you  can  only  keep  it  for  6  months." 
I  do  not  think  any  of  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica know  that  they  have  only  a  6-month 
opportunity  to  work  and  that  then  they 
have  to  work  full  time  at  full  pay. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  do  not 
have  respect  for  youth?  I  know  you  have 
respect  for  youth,  and  so  do  I.  I  sttirted 
to  work  full  time  when  I  was  11  years  of 
age.  I  know  what  it  is,  and  I  know 
exactly  what  it  is.  It  took  me  many,  many 
years  laying  before  the  fireplace  to  even 
learn  to  read  and  write. 

Do  not  tell  me  what  youth  labor  is. 
You  have  to  taste  it,  and  it  is  no  pleas- 
ure working  in  a  slag  plant  or  in  a  coal 
mine  at  the  age  of  11  or  12. 

We  passed  the  child  labor  legislation, 
and  they  fought  that  bitterly.  That  is 
what  this  Is  all  about — to  put  the  youth 
in  hazardous  jobs  as  cheap  labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  consumed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized for  the  remaining  1  minute. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
arguments  made  against  the  committee 
bill  are  the  same  arguments  that  have 
been  made  against  every  minimum  wage 
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bill  brought  to  this  floor  since  1938. 
Those  arguments  carry  no  more  weight 
today  than  they  did  before.  I  am  sure  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  once  again 
ignore  them  and  pass  a  meaningful  bill — 
the  committee  bill. 

If  you  look  at  the  two  bills,  you  see 
that  with  respect  to  minimum  wages,  the 
bills  are  really  not  very  far  apart.  Both 
bills  would  eventually  raise  the  minimum 
wage  of  covered  employees  to  $2.20  per 
hour.  The  committee  bill  would  have 
covered  employees  reach  that  level  earlier 
than  the  substitute  and.  of  course,  the 
committee  bill  covers  employees  excluded 
by  the  substitute,  but,  with  respect  to  the 
need  to  raise  the  applicable  minimum 
the  bills  are  reasonably  close  together. 
The  differences  lie  mainly  elsewhere. 
I  want  to  clarify,  now,  some  mistaken 
impressions  about  the  impact  of  this  bill 
on  agriculture.  The  minimum  wage  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
apply  only  to  employers  who  use  500 
man-days  of  agricultural  labor  during 
any  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  The 
committee  bill  does  not  modify  or  enlarge 
upon  that  coverage  in  any  way.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  the  farms  in  America  are 
totally  exempt  from  the  minimum  wage 
provisions  of  the  law. 

Furthermore,  nowhere  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  do  we  remove  the  overtime  ex- 
emptions applicable  to  farm  production. 
I  call  these  facts  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  correct  some  misunderstand- 
ings I  have  found  to  exist  among  them. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
address  myself  to  the  so-called  youth 
differential  in  this  bill. 

As  a  yoxmgster,  when  I  was  14  or  15 
years  of  age,  I  worked  at  many  jobs. 
When  I  was  out  there  doing  a  man's 
work  I  felt  as  though  I  should  receive 
a  man's  pay — even  though  I  was  only 
15  or  16  years  old.  And  I  did.  Right  in 
the  heart  of  Appalachia  I  received  a 
man's  pay  during  the  summer  months 
when  I  was  out  of  school  and  doing  a 
man's  work.  And  that  was  only  fair.  If 
we  adopt  the  substitute  we  will  be  un- 
fair. 

Furthermore,  if  we  adopt  the  substi- 
tute we  will  encourage  students  to  leave 
school — to  miss  out  on  the  education 
they  so  badly  need.  We  will  encourage 
them  to  compete  at  lower  wages  for  jobs 
needed  by  adult  breadwinners  and  heads 
of  households.  We  will  replace  youth  un- 
employment with  adult  unemployment. 
That  wUl  be  the  result  of  the  substitute 
bill,  the  Erlenborn  substitute.  We  are 
going  to  increase  the  dropout  rate  of 
students  by  doing  this. 

We  have  a  high  unemployment  rate 
among  students,  and  something  should 
be  done  about  that.  We  should  be  in- 
creasing the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
the  Job  Corps,  and  manpower  work  and 
training  programs  helping  youth.  As  for 
the  committee  bill  we  have  a  differential 
for  students  to  help  them  remain  in 
school  and  that  should  be  maintained. 
And  that  the  committee  bill  does.  Stu- 
dents can  presently  work  part-time  and 
on  vacations  in  retail  and  service  insti- 
tutions and  in  agriculture,  at  85  percent 
of  the  applicable  minimum.  Their  em- 
ployment at  that  wage  rate  is  made  now 
possible  by  the  committee  bill  in  all  em- 


ployments that  are  nonhazardous.  The 
student  differential  makes  sense.  It  en- 
courages young  people  to  stay  in  school, 
and  helps  them  to  do  so.  It  does  not  put 
young  people  into  unfair  competition  for 
Jobs  with  unemployed  adults. 

The  committee  bill  may  not  be  per- 
fect. If  there  are  some  inequities,  after 
we  vote  down  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) .  we  can  deal  with  them.  But,  the 
substitute  should  be  voted  down — ^be- 
cause the  committee  bill  is  much  better 
and  much  more  equitable.  The  people 
that  we  endeavor  to  cover  imder  the 
committee  bill,  the  "working  poor"  of 
America,  certainly  deserve  its  protection. 
They  need  the  protection  and  the  wage 
which  the  committee  bill  would  estab- 
lish. It  is  fair,  it  is  reasonable. 

The  committee  bill  will  not  put  people 
out  of  work,  it  is  not  inflationary.  We  do 
expand  coverage  in  a  few  areas  to  peo- 
ple who  need  it  and  we  provide  a  mini- 
mimi  wage  that  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
I  certainly  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  committee  bill  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Erlenborn  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  impor- 
tant differences  of  opinion  on  this  bill. 
We  do  gain  the  impression  from  the  ar- 
guments so  far  that  youth  differential  is 
the  only  real  difference,  but  there  are 
some  other  substantive  differences  as 
well.  One  of  them  is  the  speed  at  which 
the  minimum  is  increased.  For  anybody 
who  has  watched  labor-management 
negotiations,  even  though  they  agree 
about  the  extent  to  which  their  wages 
will  be  increased,  one  of  the  questions 
involved  is  the  period  over  which  they 
take  in  order  to  reach  that  increase. 
What  the  Erlenborn  substitute  does  is  to 
take  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Let  me  refer  to  what  happened  in  the 
Minnesota  State  Legislature.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  the  Minnesota  State  Sen- 
ate has  been  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Farmer  Labor  Party,  so  both  bodies 
and  the  governorship  are  held  by  that 
party.  A  minimum  wage  bill  at  $2  an 
hour  was  attempted  this  year.  That  is 
the  one  bill  that  the  Legislature  did  not 
agree  on  with  the  proponents.  The  legis- 
lature passed  $1.80  minimum  wage  in 
Minnesota  and  for  a  youth  differential. 
Evidently  they  saw  the  merit  of  not  mov- 
ing too  fast  on  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  and  the  merit  of  youth  dfferentlal. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  anyone  there 
who  was  opposed  to  a  poor  person  getting 
as  high  a  wage  as  possible.  But  we  are  not 
sitting  here  as  managers  of  a  business; 
we  are  sitting  here  as  a  legislative  body 
trying  to  legislate  for  the  entire  country, 
looking  at  not  only  the  needs  of  the  poor 
workers  but  the  economic  impact  it  will 
have  on  the  Nation. 

What  the  Erlenborn  substitute  does  is 
take  another  year  to  reach  $2.20  an  hour, 
stretch  it  out  a  little  bit  so  we  will  not 
have  an  unfavorable  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy and  begin  at  $1.90  an  hour. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  on  the 
youth  differential,  this  is  of  tremendous 
necessity  because  we  have  already  heard 
some  of  the  testimony — and  I  could  read 
additional  testimony — that  has  proven 


out  that  the  youth  imemployment  goes 
up  during  that  6-month  period  after  the 
minimum  wage  is  increased.  It  usually 
happens,  and  it  is  certainly  going  to  hap- 
pen this  time  unless  we  provide  for  an 
adequate  youth  differential. 

Why  is  not  the  youth  differential  in 
the  committee  bill  adequate.  First,  it  pro- 
vides that  the  students  over  18  who  re- 
ceive the  subminimum  wage  cannot  work 
in  employment  that  is  deemed  to  be 
hazardous  for  young  people  under  18. 
However,  if  they  get  a  minimum  wage, 
they  can  work  there.  Why  in  the  world  is 
$1.60  an  hour  hazardous  and  $2  an  hour 
nonhazardous?  It  does  not  make  sense  at 
aU. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  not  adequate 
is  that  it  provides  that  if  the  employer 
hires  more  than  four  young  people,  then 
he  has  to  liave  prior  certification,  and 
what  has  proven  out  to  be  the  case  Is 
that  it  has  prevented  the  employer  from 
taking  part  in  this  program  and  provid- 
ing the  additional  employment  for  young 
people  that  they  ought  do.  Young  people 
need  that  kind  of  employment. 

The  third  reason  why  it  is  not  adequate 
is  it  does  not  provide  anything  for  the 
10-  and  17-year-olds  not  in  school.  Six- 
teen- and  17-year-olds — by  and  large 
most  of  them — do  not  have  people  de- 
pendent upon  them.  They  are  dependent. 
Some  just  cannot  stand  school  for  some 
rea-son  or  another.  It  happens  in  every 
State.  Minnesota  is  the  best  State  to  pre- 
vent dropouts  of  any  State  in  the  imion. 
but  still  7  percent  of  those  starting  ninth 
grade  do  not  finish  twelfth  grade.  They 
drop  out.  Yoimg  people,  if  they  cannot 
get  jobs,  may  be  the  ones  who  have 
caused  so  much  of  the  problems  we  have 
in  this  coimtry.  We  have  seen  it.  The  in- 
crease in  crime  has  come  mostly  from 
among  young  people.  We  have  seen  the 
drug  problem.  A  person  needs  some  self- 
satisfaction  that  he  is  doing  something 
worthwhile  for  himself,  for  his  family, 
and  for  the  community,  and  a  job  pro- 
vides that.  That  is  why  we  need  an  ade- 
quate youth  differential,  as  provided  in 
the  Erlenborn  substitute. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  are  going  to 
make  our  education  system  operate  well, 
where  we  want  young  people  to  stay  in 
school,  we  need  the  chance  for  them  to  be 
employed  while  they  are  in  school. 

Years  ago  it  was  possible  for  those  who 
could  not  secure  an  adequate  education, 
or  who  did  not  have  the  interest,  to  go 
ahead  and  find  unskilled  employment.  In 
some  places  now  cooperative  education 
programs  exist. 

It  has  been  shown  there  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  young  people  who  just 
cannot  see  the  value  of  their  courses  they 
are  studying  for  getting  a  job  some  place. 
We  have  seen  the  cooperative  education 
program,  where  these  young  men  and 
women  work  for  a  period  of  time  and  go 
to  school  for  a  period  of  time  during  the 
day.  They  suddenly  realize  the  im- 
portance of  their  math  to  the  program 
they  are  working  in  or  they  suddenly 
realize  how  some  of  the  civics  courses 
they  should  be  taking  relate  to  the  Job 
and  their  Interest  in  the  conmnmity.  Re- 
sponsibility is  developed. 

Now  if  we  require  that  all  the  schools 
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when  they  work  out  these  programs  have 
to  see  that  every  child  gets  $2  an  hour 
rather  than  a  differential,  we  are  going 
to  cut  those  programs  out  right  and  left 
and  deny  the  yoimg  people  the  tjrpe  of 
education  they  need.  The  youth  differ- 
ential will  permit  such  program  to  con- 
tinue and  expand.  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  should  support  the  Erlenbom  substi- 
tute. 

Let  me  go  now  to  the  question  of  the 
domestics,  which  has  been  raised.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  here  does  not  want 
the  domestics  to  receive  the  minimum 
wage.  But  here  is  the  difficulty. 

It  is  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  the 
minimum.  The  domestics  are  not  em- 
ployed just  by  a  few  wealthy  people  who 
employ  them  full  time.  Most  of  the  do- 
mestics are  working  where  they  spend  1 
day  on  one  job  and  another  day  on  an- 
other job.  They  probably  have  five  or  six 
employers  they  are  working  for.  We  can 
imagine,  as  difficult  as  it  is  now  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  enforce  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  how  difficult  it  wiU 
be  for  them  to  go  out  to  every  home 
throughout  the  country  to  try  to  get 
that  enforced. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dent  I .  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, had  a  feature  which  many  of  my 
colleagues  did  not  like  but  which  I  hap- 
pened to  like,  and  that  was  to  provide 
for  a  tax  deduction  and  then  later  a 
tax  credit,  which  probably  will  be  a  httle 
fairer,  for  the  wages  of  those  who  are 
employed  as  domestics  because  then  it 
would  be  self-policing,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  a  program  be  self-policing  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  we  can  put  the 
enforcement  on  the  Department  of  Labor 
where  they  can  police  it  themselves. 

If  the  Members  will  notice,  the  Dent 
bill  does  not  propose  to  make  certain 
that  everybody  who  works  for  the  farmer 
will  be  covered  by  minimum  wage.  They 
stay  with  and  still  use  500  man-hours 
per  quarter  as  the  cutoff  point.  We  do 
not  use  this  for  everj'one  even  who  em- 
ploys a  person  for  a  few  days  a  month  or 
a  year  on  the  farm.  We  cannot  use  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  go  out  to  each 
home  to  see  that  it  is  enforced. 

The  effect  of  the  expansion  of  cover- 
age of  minimum  wage  has  been  that  it 
sets  a  level  that  noncovered  employees 
must  pay  and  wages  keep  going  up.  It 
is  for  that  reason  I  say  we  should  cover 
domestics  when  it  becomes  self-policing. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  felt  it 
should  be  self-policing.  His  proposal 
which  the  committee  dropped  should  be 
included  before  we  cover  domestics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  reason  why 
the  Erlenborn  .'iubstitutp  'should  be 
adopted  is  that  he  does  nji  cover  State 
and  local  employees.  There  h  a  rec- 
ognjiion  in  t>if:  bill  that  firemen  and  po- 
licemen .should  not  be  covered  by  the 
overtime  provision.  They  are  State  and 
local  employee-s.  The  committee  rec- 
ognized that  police  and  firemen  should 
not  be  covered.  There  are  other  employ- 
ees working  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment- who  also  should  not  be  covered 
by  the  overtime  provisions  because  of 
the  effect  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  unthinkingly  on  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  State  and  local  governments. 


In  the  part  of  the  country  I  come  from 
we  did  not  have  great  snow  storms  this 
last  winter  and  then  we  could  get  by 
all  right,  but  other  years  we  may  have 
a  blizzard  every  weekend. 

It  is  tough  enough  on  those  govern- 
ments trying  to  provide  snow  removal 
when  they  have  to  put  on  extra  crews 
and  provide  that  extra  time,  but  if  they 
were  required  to  provide  overtime  for 
everyone  because  in  a  snowstorm  they 
had  to  work  on  weekends  or  extra  hours 
because  of  that  snowstorm  in  order  to 
let  people  travel  on  the  roads,  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  would  hamper  the 
full  operation  of  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  it  should  not  be  done.  I 
urge  you  to  support  the  Erlenborn  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
lately  about  increasing  the  minimum 
wage.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
controversial  and  emotional  issues  to 
come  before  the  House  during  this 
session. 

An  increase  in  the  hourly  minimum 
wage  does  not  mean  an  automatic  guar- 
antee of  higher  wages,  nor  does  it  mean 
more  money  in  the  pocket  of  a  wage 
earner.  We  cannot  tamper  with  the  basic 
laws  of  economics,  because  if  v.e  legislate 
in  violation  of  these,  the  end  result  can 
only  be  disaster. 

If  by  raising  the  minimum  wage  we 
merley  succeed  in  adding  to  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  by  forcing  prices  up,  we 
have  really  accomplished  nothing  at  all. 
And,  in  the  long  run,  we  end  up  legislat- 
ing to  the  detriment  of  those  we  seek  to 
help. 

Should  the  minimum  wage  be  Increased 
to  $2  or  to  S2.20  per  hour,  the  flames  of 
inflation  will  be  fanned  to  new  heights, 
and  additional  unemployment  will  hit 
Amerca's  work  force. 

Theoretically,  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  will  help  in  eliminating  existing  low 
wages.  But,  unfortunately,  someone 
must  pay  for  it — and  all  too  often  it  is 
the  worker  himself  who  pays. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  upon  its  enactment  in 
1938  was  to  eliminate  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible labor  conditions  thought  to  be 
harmful  to  "the  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  workers  without 
substantially  curtailing  employment  or 
earning  power."  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it — the  act  intended  to 
eliminate  low  wages  without  ellmlnatng 
jobs. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
result  of  previous  minimum  wage 
increases. 

Where  the  minimum  wage  has  been 
raised,  employers  of  marginal  workers — 
such  as  the  inexperienced,  the  semi- 
skilled or  the  teenager — have  little 
options  open  to  them.  They  may  either 
clo-t^e  their  doors  and  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, lay  off  least  productive  workers, 
cut  back  on  their  hours  of  work,  or  sub- 
stitute capital  equipment  for  human 
labor.  Once  a  Job  is  lost  through  the  sub- 
stitution of  capital  equipment,  there  Is 


little  chance  it  will  ever  be  reclaimed  by 
a  human. 

Each  alternative  open  to  the  employer 
causes  unemployment. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the 
small,  independent  business,  where  the 
highly  competitive  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness and  narrow  proflt-loss  margins  pro- 
hibit the  employer  from  absorbing  the 
increased  payroll. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  poll  of  its 
member  firms,  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business — the  largest 
business  organization  in  the  United 
States — found  that  84  percent  of  its 
membership  opposed  an  increase  in  the 
hourly  minimum  wage.  NFIB.  which 
represents  small  independent  business, 
has  more  than  344,000  member  firms 
across  the  United  States. 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made 
upon  the  impact  of  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease. These  studies  provide  evidence 
that  raising  the  minimum  wage  actually 
reduces  employment.  Of  all  these  studies, 
probably  the  most  thorough  attempts  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  minimum  wage 
legislation  was  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor. 

The  New  York  study  was  in  the  form 
of  a  survey  of  the  impact  of  an  increased 
minimum  wage  in  retail  trades.  Results 
showed  that  employers  affected  by  the 
increased  wage  rates  took  a  variety  of 
actions  to  adjust  to  higher  payroll  costs. 
Payroll  savings  were  achieved  by  reduced 
hours,  layoffs,  and  quits  who  were  not 
replaced.  Five  percent  of  the  affected 
employers  reduced  hiring  extra  person- 
nel. Altogether  1,000  employees  lost  their 
jobs  as  a  result  of  the  minimum  wage 
increase,  and  another  500  who  quit  were 
not  replaced. 

Finis  Welch  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  and  Marvin  Kosters, 
now  a  senior  staff  economist  with  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  a  1970 
Rand  Corp.  study,  found  that  as  the 
minimum  wage  rises  "teenagers  are  able 
to  obtain  fewer  jobs  and  their  jobs  are 
less  secure  over  the  business  cycle." 

An  Ohio  University  study,  conducted 
by  Gene  L.  Chapin  and  Douglas  K.  Aide 
revealed  that  "increases  In  the  minimum 
wage  causes  unemployment  among  teen- 
agers [and]  the  effects  seem  to  persist 
for  considerable  periods  of  time." 

These  findings  seem  to  be  borne  out 
in  Labor  Department  statistics,  which 
.show  teenage  unemployment  for  April 
to  have  been  15.4  percent,  against  a  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  of  5  percent 
for  the  same  month. 

In  another  study,  Belton  M.  Fleisher 
and  William  J.  Shkuoti  found  that  retail 
employment  declined  between  1960  and 
1966  when  a  significant  portion  of  retail- 
ing was,  for  the  first  time,  covered  under 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  law.  And, 
Prof.  A.  F.  Hinrichs  found  that  employees 
in  11  low  wage  plants  in  the  seamless 
hosiery  industry  were  reduced  by  12  per- 
cent after  minimum  wages  applied  to 
workers  in  that  industry. 

There  are  numerous  other  reliable 
studies  which  could  be  cited  here,  but 
they  all  reconfirm  these  following  facts. 

Raising  the  minimum  wage  simply 
does  not  automatically  guarantee  higher 
wages,  or  a  better  way  of  life  in  America. 
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The  rate  of  inflation  will  soar  even 
higher. 

And  unemployment  will  climb. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  House 
would  do  well  to  keep  these  thoughts  in 
mind  when  the  bill  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  voted  upon  today. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  there  are 
some  provisions  in  the  Erlenborn  amend- 
ment which  are  attractive,  and  I  at  times 
have  been  tempted  to  support  It,  and  I 
may,  if  I  have  the  opportimity,  support 
a  couple  of  amendments  to  the  Dent  bill. 

However,  there  is  one  overriding  and 
overwhelming  reascm  why  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  Erlenborn  substitute.  I  want  to 
appeal  to  my  male  colleagues  in  the 
House,  who  outnumber  the  women  Mem- 
bers by  a  very,  very  considerable  per- 
centage. I  want  to  speak  today  for  a 
group  which  has  not  been  represented  by 
organized  labor.  For  many  years  unions 
negotiated  contracts  where  women  were 
paid  less  than  men  for  identical  work. 

Today,  the  group  I  want  to  speak  about 
has  no  spokesman  in  this  coimtry  at  all. 
They  are  totally  unorganized.  In  my 
judgment,  they  are  the  most  neglected 
group  in  our  society.  They  represent  a 
very,  very  large  number  of  people,  heads 
of  families,  whose  children  are  living  In 
poverty,  and  who  are  totally  dependent 
upon  this  person  for  support,  and  yet 
that  person  is  not  paid  the  minimimi 
wage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  for  the  domes- 
tic workers.  My  colleague  from  Mlime- 
sota  just  opposed  this  because  It  would 
be  difficult  to  enforce.  I  suggest  that  If 
that  is  an  argument,  there  would  be  no- 
body in  this  country  who  would  be  cov- 
ered by  minimum  wage,  because  it  is 
difBcult  to  enforce  for  everyone.  I  agree 
with  that.  Also  welfare  requirements 
and  regulations  are  difficult  to  enforce — 
and  for  many,  many  thousands  of  would- 
be  domestic  workers  who  cannot  receive 
a  decent  wage — welfare  Is  the  better 
alternative. 

Do  not  let  the  difficulties  of  enforc- 
ment  of  minimum  wage  nor  the  diffi- 
culties faced  in  the  abuse  of  welfare 
payments  deter  you  from  providing 
equity  for  a  neglected  group  in  our  Na- 
tion. I  would  plead  with  the  Members  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  statistics  in  regard 
to  this  group  of  people. 

Later  on,  I  understand,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  bill  extending  the  "war  on  pov- 
erty" legislation.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  extending  the  "war  on  poverty" 
bureaucracy,  because  I  think  it  has  wast- 
ed hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  this 
country  and  that  the  impact  has  been 
minimal.  That  does  not  mean  that  I  am 
satisfied  or  that  I  think  people  ought  to 
live  below  the  poverty  level.  I  just  think 
it  Is  very  foolish  for  us  as  a  nation  to 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  social  planners,  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  professional  poor 
to  go  out  and  try  to  plan  other  people's 
lives  for  them,  and  foolish  to  pour  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  into  consult- 
ing firms  for  contracts  and  for  entre- 
preneurs who  are  siphoning  off  the 
money  intended  for  the  poor. 
I  suspect  there  are  not  the  votes  in  the 


House  this  year  to  extend  the  OEO  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  going  to  be  one  of 
those  who  vote  against  it.  If  we  would 
Just  pay  people  a  fair  wage — a  decent 
wage — they  could  manage  their  lives. 
That  is  what  they  need — not  social  en- 
gineers to  tell  them  how  to  do  better  in 
their  poverty. 

I  appeal  to  the  Members  to  do  some- 
thing for  those  people  living  In  poverty 
which  would  be  the  most  meaningful 
thing  possible.  Listen  to  these  statistics: 
Etomestic  workers  today  form  a  group 
composed  of  one  and  a  half  million  peo- 
ple. This  is  a  group  that  is  97  percent 
female.  This  is  a  group  which  is  46  per- 
cent white;  52  percent  black,  and  2  per- 
cent other  races.  This  is  a  group  which 
enjoys  a  median — I  repeat — a  median 
income  of  less  than  $2,000  per  year  for 
full  time  employment — $2,000  per  year 
for  full  time  employment. 

This  is  a  group  which  includes  over 
275,000  heads  of  households,  54  percent 
of  which  are  living  in  poverty.  This  is  a 
group  where  over  52  percent  of  the  im- 
related  individuals  exist  below  the 
poverty  level.  This  is  a  group  where  two- 
thirds  have  dependent  children,  includ- 
ing one-fourth  with  foiu*  or  more  chil- 
dren in  the  family. 

This  is  a  group  whose  niunbers  are 
shrinking  drastically  as  demand  for 
workers  is  increasing.  This  is  a  group 
whom  the  present  system  guarantees — 
the  present  system  we  are  operating  un- 
der, unless  we  do  something  today — 
guarantees  that  they  will  continue  to  live 
in  poverty,  to  work  a  lifetime  of  hard 
work  and  to  reach  the  end  of  life  still  in 
poverty. 

The  administration  has  consistently 
and  continuously  reminded  us  of  our 
commitment  to  the  work  ethic.  I  also  am 
committed  to  that.  I  am  opposed  to  a 
guaranteed  income,  but  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  jobs  where  people  can  live  and 
work  and  be  above  the  poverty  level. 

In  the  President's  human  resources 
radio  address  of  February  24  he  made 
one  thing  clear — that  social  service 
should  be  provided  in  a  manner  which 
fosters  self  reliance  rather  than  de- 
pendency among  recipients.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  told  us  "We  must  remove  any  incen- 
tives for  people  to  stay  on  the  welfare 
rolls — and  find  some  disincentives  for 
their  staying  on." 

It  requires  little  insight  to  realize  that 
the  greatest  incentive  for  work  is  being 
able  to  earn  a  living  wage  at  it.  The  facts 
are  that  people  can  stay  on  the  welfare 
rolls  and  earn  more  than  they  can  as 
domestic  helpers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  talk  about  it  being  difficult  to 
get  domestic  workers.  Until  we  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  pay  a  living  wage,  until 
we  the  Congress,  are  willing  to  bring 
them  under  the  minimum  wage,  the 
problem  will  remain.  They  are  not  orga- 
nized; they  do  not  have  any  pressiu-e 
groups  outside  the  doors,  sitting  in  the 
lobbies,  or  wandering  around  the  Con- 


gress. Until  we  speak  for  them,  xmtil  we 
are  willing  on  our  own  to  bring  them 
under  the  minimum  wage  we  will  find 
that  domestic  workers  will  still  benefit 
by  staying  on  the  welfare  rolls.  There  is 
no  reason  for  them  to  get  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ultimately  it  seems  to 
me  the  question  must  resolve  itself  into 
one  of  simple  justice.  Do  we  really  want 
anyone  in  our  society  to  work  40  hours  a 
week  and  not  earn  an  income  at  least  ap- 
proaching the  poverty  level?  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about — the  chance 
to  earn  a  living  at  least  approaching  the 
poverty  level. 

Working  a  40-hour  week  at  the  present 
minimiun  wage,  the  annual  income  would 
be  $3,328,  considerably  below  the  poverty 
level.  If  this  legislation  is  passed  and  the 
minimum  wage  is  raised  to  $1.80,  the  an- 
nual income  would  still  only  be  $3,740, 
and  eventually  $4,500  as  the  minimum 
wage  increases. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  consider  this 
as  a  terribly  magnanimous  gesture  on 
our  part. 

Anyone  who  imderstands  what  is  in- 
volved in  household  work  ulll  concede 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
one  of  the  least  attractive  forms  of  em- 
ployment. Domestic  workers  are  gener- 
ally excluded  from  minimum  wage  laws, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  work- 
men's compensation.  They  receive  no 
benefits  such  as  sick  leave  and  paid  vaca- 
tions. And  this  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  covered  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  unless  they  earn  at 
least  $50  from  one  employer  in  a  given 
calendar  quarter.  And  for  those  who  earn 
that  amount  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  individuals  who  employ  them  to 
make  certain  that  they  are  brought  with- 
in the  protections  of  social  security  cov- 
erage. Everyone  here  knows  that  there 
is  wide  abuse  of  this,  because  some  do- 
mestic workers  are  so  desperate  for 
money  that  they  do  not  want  the  social 
security  deduction  to  be  withheld  from 
their  already  meager  wages. 

I  suggest  that  if  domestic  workers  are 
included  under  the  minimum  wage  and 
then,  hopefully,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  suggested  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent> 
wanted,  have  a  tax  reduction  for  em- 
ployment of  these  people,  then  we  would 
perhaps  get  them  enrolled  in  the  social 
security  program. 

As  it  is  now.  not  only  are  these  hard- 
working individuals  forced  to  sustain 
themselves  and  their  families  on  grossly 
subminimum  wages,  but  many  cannot 
even  look  forward  to  living  out  their 
years  on  at  least  the  minimum  amount 
which  we  say  that  social  security  affords. 
Tliere  are  those  who  want  to  be  em- 
ployed. There  are  those  who  must  be 
employed  in  order  to  support  their  fami- 
lies. But  they  may  not  wish  or  may  not 
be  equipped  to  enter  more  technological 
occupations.  These  people  might  choose 
household  work  if  it  provided  sufficient 
wages  and  decent  working  conditions. 
By  taking  this  first  step,  by  including 
domestic  workers  under  the  minimum 
wage  law,  we  could  begin  the  difficult 
task  of  raising  the  status  of  the  occupa- 
tion and  perhaps  induce  others  on  the 
welfare  rolls  to  take  another  hard  look  at 
this  profession. 
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So,  my  colleagues,  I  plead  with  you 
for  one  of  the  most  depressed  groups  in 
this  country,  for  one  of  the  groups  that 
has  absolutely  no  voice  in  this  Congress 
unless  we  as  a  body  will  defend  them  and 
say  that  they  are  also  entitled  to  be  im- 
der  the  minimum  wage  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural workers  or  people  who  process 
tobacco  or  people  who  work  in  canneries 
or  any  other  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would,  therefore,  hope 
that  the  Erlenborn  substitute  will  be  de- 
feated and  that  we  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  the  Dent  bill  with  the  two  or  three 
amendments  that  should  be  added  to 
make  it  more  acceptable  to  all  of  us. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MB.  TALCOTT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SCBSTmjTE 
OFFERED    BY     MB.     ERLENBORN 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Talcott  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Erlenborn:  Page  3,  strike  out 
lines  1  through  7  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
tho  following: 

"(5)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  during 
the  hrst  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 
not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during  the  second 
year  from  such  date,  and  not  less  than  $2.20 
an  hour  thereafter." 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  my  amendment  for  people  who 
are  black  and  white,  young  and  old,  and 
men  and  women.  Really  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment  is  to  bring  the  farm- 
worker up  to  the  ba.se  level  of  the  indus- 
trial worker.  The  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  simply  to  give  equity  to  some 
of  the  most  deserving  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would, 
if  enacted,  give  all  of  the  covered  farm- 
workers or  agricultural  workers  the  same 
minimim:!  wage  as  given  the  post- 1966 
workers,  those  enjoying  the  least  favor- 
able minimum  wage. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  giving  more 
consideration  to  the  farmworker  than 
ever  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  workers  at 
the  minimum  wage  scale  are  low  skilled 
or  underskilled,  but  the  farmworker 
works  just  as  hard  or  maybe  harder  than 
any  other  worker.  He  must  often  migrate 
from  one  harvest  to  another,  from  one 
farm  to  another,  which  is  expensive.  He 
must  pay  the  same  prices  for  food, 
shelter,  and  gasoline.  So  it  is  really  un- 
fair— it  has  been  unfair  from  the  very 
beginning — that  he  should  have  a  dual 
minimum  wage,  one  that  Is  lower  than 
all  the  other  workers. 

So  actually  I  am  just  trying  to  elimi- 
nate the  cruel  myth  that  there  ever  was 
any  factual  or  objective  reason  for  hav- 
ing a  dual  minimum  wage  for  the  farm 
or  agricultural  worker,  one  which  was 
lower  than  the  wage  for  the  industrial 
worker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply,  on  the  basis 
of  equity,  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  help  the  farmworker. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ketchum). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Talcott)  for  yielding. 

We  have  listened  now  through  about 
3V2  to  4  hours  of  debate,  and  we  have 
heard  this  House  address  itself  to  every 
segment  of  society  except  farmworkers 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  vahd  reason 
why  farmworkers  should  not  be  treated 
the  same  as  a  steelworker  or  any  other 
industrial  worker  or  domestic  worker. 

Now,  I  am  a  farmer,  and  until  we  de- 
cide to  treat  the  farmworker  the  same 
as  we  treat  any  other  worker  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  dissatisfaction  In  that  event. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Tal- 
cott) yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  realize  that  at  the  present 
time  those  covered  prior  to  1966,  non- 
agricultural,  have  the  same  minimum 
wage,  as  those  who  are  covered  after 
1966,  but  even  the  committee  bill  treats 
those  covered  nonagrlcultural  prior  to 
1966  and  those  nonagrlcultural  after  1966 
differently  at  first,  recognizing  it  would 
be  an  economic  hardship  to  move  them 
all  up  together? 

Now,  does  the  gentleman  recognize  that 
in  agriculture  to  move  a  37.7  percent  in- 
crease immediately  without  giving  any 
time  to  adjust,  we  could  have  some  kind 
of  economic  hardship  \n  other  areas  than 
California?  Or  is  this  not  something  that 
is  just  trying  to  make  everj'one  else  less 
like  Califomians,  because  Callfornians 
are  already  paying  that  farm  wage  to 
their  workers? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Not  every  farmer  In 
California  is  paying  this  much.  However, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  bringing  farmworkers  up  to  the 
minimum  standards  that  everybody  else 
has.  The  so-called  economic  hardship  for 
a  very  few  farmers  is  not  worth  it  to  the 
farmworker.  Somebody  has  to  be  car- 
ing about  the  farmworker,  and  when 
you  are  talking  about  the  minimum  wage 
it  should  apply  to  him  as  well  as  to 
everyone  else. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  are  not  bringing  it  up 
to  what  everyone  else  has,  but  you  are 
bringing  it  up  to  the  post-1966  rate.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  differential. 
Should  not  the  same  principle  apply  to 
agricultural  workers  in  taking  a  while 
to  bring  it  up  to  that? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  If  we  talked  about  it 
15  years  ago,  we  should  have  done  it 
then.  I  think  it  is  too  late  now  to  try  to 
build  up  slowly  to  that  point. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  the  amendment 
he  has  offered  and  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  and  support  his  proposed 
amendment. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
clarify  what  we  are  doing  now?  Am  I 
correct  in  understanding  that  he  is 
jumping  from  $1.30  an  hour  to  $1.80  an 
hour? 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  The  first  year. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Which 
means  what  in  the  first  year?  Are  you 
talking  about  the  date  that  the  bill  is 
effective  or  1  year  after?  What  is  the 
date  you  have  there? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  The  effective  date  is 
1974.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  your  bill, 
or  the  Erlenborn  amendment,  for  the 
post- 1966  employees. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
from  California  is  offering  this  amend- 
ment in  good  faith,  but  I  have  one  ques- 
tion. If  his  amendment  fails  in  a  voice 
vote,  will  it  be  his  concern  then  that  we 
have  a  recorded  vote  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  fine.  I  will  vote 
with  the  gentleman  on  his  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Talcott, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dent,  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peruisylvanla. 

Mr.  DENT.  You  and  I  discussed  this 
matter  many  times.  I  think  you  talked  to 
me,  and  in  the  discussions  last  year  with 
others  it  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  wac  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  in 
the  farming  areas  for  this. 

Now,  since  I  have  35  percent  of  my 
district  that  is  agricultural,  I  also  have 
some  farm  experience.  I  have  always  felt 
that  we  had  to  come  to  a  point  where  we 
would  merge  all  of  the  areas  in  the  dif- 
ferent classifications  In  this  bill  into  one 
wage  section. 

You  wUl  find  in  the  legislation  I  have 
before  us  today  that  we  do  bring  the 
farmworker  up  to  that  level.  We  ex- 
tended it  a  year  longer  than  the  post- 
1966  nonagricultural  worker  classifica- 
tion, but  as  I  told  the  gentleman  when 
he  said  he  would  propose  It,  not  only 
would  I  not  object  to  it,  but  I  would  vote 
with  him  in  order  that  there  be  an  im- 
petus given  to  the  desire  that  Members 
have  in  this  regard  and  to  the  feeling 
that  my  committee  has  to  achieve  equal- 
ity of  wage  increases  in  agriculture  and 
outside  of  agriculture. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  very  much. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  This  is  not  all  we 
should  be  doing  for  the  farmer,  but  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  want  to 
clarify  what  we  are  doing.  The  amend- 
ment as  I  read  it  says  we  are  to  pay  the 
wage  of  not  less  than  $1.80  an  hour  dur- 
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ing  the  first  year  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1973. 
What  the  gentleman  is  really  asking  for 
under  the  language  of  his  amendment  Is 
that  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  amendments  of 
1973  that  the  minimum  wage  for  agri- 
culture will  be  $1.80.  It  does  not  say 
"1974"  but  "1973." 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  My  first  year  would  be 
$1.80.  What  it  does  Is  expedite  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  in  4  years  to  3  years. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  But 
again,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, let  me  say  it  does  not  do  that.  That 
Is  what  you  are  talking  about,  is  a  jump 
from  $1.30  to  $1.80  for  one  segment  of 
the  economy,  which  in  my  judgment  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  agree  it  Is  jumping 
50  cents  in  1  year,  but  the  need  and  the 
equity  are  there  and  I  think  we  should 
do  It. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimaber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
because  I  simply  desired  that  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Talcott)  would  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  could  support  the  amendment  the  gen- 
tleman has  offered. 

I  for  one  have  long  sought  equal  treat- 
ment for  farm  labor,  and  certainly  this 
is  an  area  in  which  minimum  wages 
should  be  adaptable,  and  I  mean  the  best 
minimimi  that  we  have  ever  had  in  my 
opinion,  even  the  best  that  is  proposed 
here,  that  farm  labor  also  should  be 
given  that  minimum  wage. 

So  I  simply  wanted  to  join  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Talcott)  in  close  support  for  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  has  offered 
because,  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have 
been  for  equality  on  the  part  of  the  farm- 
workers in  connection  with  a  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  to  my 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  who  offers  the 
amendment,  seeks.  I  know  that  there  are 
other  Members  from  the  rural  areas  of 
our  country  who  also  seek  to  eliminate 
the  differential  that  now  exists  and  has 
existed. 

The  problem  that  I  see  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  not  given  his 
amendment  sufiQcient  thought  so  as  to 
think  it  through  as  to  what  the  impact 
could  be  on  the  farm  community  as  to 
the  rat€  at  which  this  differential  gap  is 
closed.  A  50-cent  Increase  in  the  first 
year  would  be  very,  very  difficult  in  the 
agricultural  community. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  substitute  bill  now  pending  does  pro- 
vide for  closing  that  gap.  It  is  now.  at  a 
lower  wage  rate,  a  30-cent  differential 
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between  agriculture  and  the  industrial 
wage  rates,  and  the  substitute  bill  does 
close  that  gap.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
step  Increases  there  would  be  only  a  20- 
cent  differential  in  the  higher  wage 
rates,  and  therefore  a  much  greater 
diminution  of  the  percentage  difference 
between  agricultural  and  industrial  wage 
rates. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Tal- 
cott) would  be  defeated;  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  I  have  offered  would 
be  adopted  so  that  we  could  help  to  close 
this  gap,  and  that  it  would  then  be 
eliminated  sometime  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gonzalez 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

CONTINTTINC  CDHRENCT  SPECULATION  IN  FOR- 
EIGN EXCHANGE  MARKETS  AND  THE  PHE- 
NOMENAL INCREASE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  GOLD 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
only  because  I  think  the  urgency  of  the 
matter  and  the  necessity  to  go  on  record 
is  imperative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  today  a  number 
of  Members,  including  myself,  spoke 
about  the  continuing  currency  specula- 
tion in  foreign  exchange  markets  and 
the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  price  of 
gold. 

Some  of  us  have  spoken  in  a  sense  of 
anger  and  some  in  a  sense  of  partisan- 
ship, but  all  of  us  feel  sorrow  at  the  con- 
tinuing economic  turmoil.  I  want  to  re- 
mind my  friends  and  colleagues  that  the 
realities  of  economics  involve  no  parti- 
sanship— they  involve  the  common  good 
of  all  of  us.  and  it  behooves  us,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  currency  problems  in  the 
cold  light  of  reality,  and  without  passion 
or  rancor. 

I  want  to  remind  those  who  are  specu- 
lating against  the  dollar  of  these  things: 

First,  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this  Con- 
gress to  continually  devalue  the  Amer- 
ican dollar.  We  have  yet  to  complete  ap- 
proval of  the  devaluation  asked  for  by  the 
President  on  February  12. 1  do  not  antic- 
ipate that  he  will  ask  or  that  the  Con- 
gress will  grant  a  further  official  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  within  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  all  speculators  should  be  so 
warned,  and  so  informed. 

I  tried  unsuccessfully  last  Friday  to 
persuade  our  executive  leadership  to  so 
categorically  state  as  of  last  week. 

Second,  it  is  imprudent  and  improvi- 
dent for  a  supposedly  responsible  gen- 
tleman, Uke  President  Pompidou,  to  side 
with  the  speculators,  in  effect,  by  feed- 
ing the  rumors  and  stories  and  theories 
that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  im- 
stable,  or  unable  to  cope  with  its  eco- 
nomic problems.  Mr.  Pompidou  should 
be  reminded  that  in  the  first  place,  ours 
is  not  a  parliamentary  government,  and 
is  not  subject  to  the  same  kinds  of  In- 
stability so  familiar  to  France  and  to 
other  continental  countries.  He  should 
not  allow  himself  to  be  confused — there 
is  no  sign  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  fall  or  collapse. 

Furthermore,  the  President  already 
has  sufficient  authority  to  deal  with 
whatever  economic  ills  we  may  have.  As 


unhappy  as  many  of  us  may  be  with  the 
President's  economic  policies,  the  fact  is 
that  our  country  is  doing  better  econom- 
ically than  France  or  any  other  con- 
tinental country  in  managing  inflation. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  our  coun- 
try does  ah-eady  have  in  place  the  au- 
thority to  deal  with  our  problems  and 
there  can  be  no  question  about  that. 

I  expect  that  the  President  will  soon 
be  announcing  very  formidable  economic 
policies.  I  think  they  are  imminent. 

Mr.  Pompidou  may  question  the  lead- 
ership that  President  Nixon  has  shown, 
but  I  would  respectfully  remind  him  that 
it  is  none  of  his  business  and  that  he 
should  not  encourage  the  enemies  of  this 
countrj-  and  of  the  economic  system  of 
the  free  world,  for  that  matter,  by  cast- 
ing doubts  on  our  policies. 

Third.  I  would  remind  our  friends  in 
Europe  that  they  still  need  the  United 
States  and  we  expect  their  friendship  and 
cooperation,  for  it  is  their  own  economy 
that  is  at  stake  as  much  as  ours,  and 
in  cooperating  with  us  our  partners  will 
not  be  engaging  in  a  mere  act  of  charity, 
but  will  be  engaging  in  prudent  self- 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  indul- 
gence of  my  colleagues.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port to  them  and  to  you  that  the  doUar 
has  strengthened  somewhat  in  recent 
trading,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  on  this 
anniversary  of  D-day  we  are  going  to 
have  an  invasion  of  the  United  States  by 
European  speculators  and  "gold  bugs." 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  is  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  House's 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
for  his  splendid  statement  on  our  dollar 
and  Its  relationship  to  the  currencies  of 
other  nations. 

I  second  his  remarks  about  devalua- 
tion. Our  economj'  is  large,  \1gorous,  and 
growing.  Our  inflation  rate  is  higher 
than  we  would  like,  but  it  is.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  pointed  out,  lower 
than  the  rates  achieved  by  most  of  our 
major  trading  partners. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Burns  and 
Assistant  "Treasury  Secretaiy  Volker 
speaking  for  Secretary  Schulz,  have  both 
articulated  in  crystal-clear  terms  the 
position  of  the  administration  on  de- 
valuation. Both  spoke  stronglj-,  in  the 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
hearings,  against  any  formal,  negotiated 
devaluation  in  the  foreseeable  future 
Our  doUar  may  rise  or  fall  in  float  opera- 
tions, but  I  am  sure  this  Congress  will  not 
support  further  devaluations,  other  than 
minor  adjustments  which  may  be  needed 
to  complete  a  total  international  mone- 
tarj'  system  reform. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
presented  an  accurate  statement.  I  hope 
his  warning  is  heeded.  At  the  ver>-  least. 
I  hope  speculators  are  not  encouraged  by 
the  impromptu  remarks  of  observers, 
however  highly  placed,  who  are  remote 
from  our  countrj-  and  ignorant  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Erlenborn  amend- 
ment. In  many  respects  this  reminds 
me  of  where  I  came  in.  In  1938  when 
I  was  running  for  my  first  full  term 
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in  the  Senate,  the  issue  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  was  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  coiontry.  It  became  the 
principal  issue  in  my  campaign.  Would 
I  dare  to  commit  myself  to  a  mini- 
mum wage  law  with  a  ceiling  of  40 
hours  a  week  on  hours  and  a  minimum 
of  25  cents  an  hour  on  wages  and  pro- 
vision for  industry  committees  to  raise 
the  wage  within  3  or  4  years  possibly 
up  to  40  cents  an  hour?  It  seemed  rather 
dangerous  to  commit  oneself  to  the 
support  of  that  measure. 

One  of  the  ablest  Members  who  ever 
sat  in  this  House.  Mark  Wilcox,  left  this 
House  to  run  against  me  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  big  business  Interests  of  my 
State.  A  lot  of  conscientious  but  mis- 
guided employers,  on  the  theory  that 
that  bill  would  ruin  the  South,  said 
Claude  Pepper  did  not  understand  the 
South,  that  we  should  be  in  our  national 
economy  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water.  While  industry  should  exist 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
South  we  should  furnish  only  the  raw 
materials.  I  did  not  think  that  was  the 
proper  role  for  the  South.  I  knew  we  need- 
ed Industry  and  industry  depended  upon 
purchasing  power.  I  knew  there  might  be 
certain  hardships  Imposed  by  the  bill  if 
enacted,  but  I  thought  the  South  and 
the  country  would  be  better  oft  if  we  had 
a  decent  minimum  wage-maximum  hour 
law,  and  I  supported  it. 

In  that  year.  1938  I  won  in  the  first 
primary  by  over  a  100,000  majority.  The 
wage-hour  bill  was  passed  and  the  South 
is  more  prosperous  today  than  ever  be- 
fore in  its  history. 

All  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  Is 
that  ever  since  that  time  as  we  have  In- 
creased and  improved  that  law,  there 
have  been  those  conscientious  Members 
of  Congress,  those  conscientiOTxs  employ- 
ers, who  thought  that  an  additional  step 
forward  and  upward  In  this  legislation 
would  ruin  not  only  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy but  perhaps  the  country  at  large. 

We  have  increased  the  coverage  of  this 
legislation  since  1938  from  3  million  to 
49  million  people.  Has  it  ruined  the 
country?  We  have  increased  the  mini- 
mum wage  from  25  cents  an  hour  to  $1.80 
an  hoiu"  and  now  we  are  proposing  $2 
and  after  awhile  $2.20  an  hour  in  this 
period  of  incomparable  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  time  in  our  long 
past  somebody  has  proposed  a  step  for- 
ward so  some  people  could  live  a  little 
better  and  eat  a  little  better  and  wear  a 
little  better  clothes  and  live  in  better 
surroundings  and  perhaps  enjoy  a  richer 
life,  there  have  always  been  those  con- 
scientious people  who  stood  up  and 
waved  the  red  flag  of  danger  and  warn: 
We  cannot  do  that  and  if  we  do  that  we 
will  ruin  our  country  or  our  State  or  our 
community.  We  have  from  time  to  time 
ignored  these  warnings  and  gone  ahead 
and  we  have  not  ruined  ourselves.  I  hope 
now  we  will  not  stop  going  forward  and 
will  by  passing  this  bill  make  it  po.ssible 
for  the  lowest  people  on  the  ladder  of  the 
gainfully  employed  to  enjoy  a  little  bet- 
ter and  a  little  richer  life. 

If  we  think  there  will  be  a  little  hard- 
ship for  some,  we  should  think  of  the 
many  blessings  and  benefits  for  those 
millions  who  will  stand  to  benefit  imder 
this  legislation. 


In  this  bill  there  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram of  progress  which  this  committee 
has  studiously  and  laboriously  worked 
out.  It  is  not  radical  or  shocking  or  in- 
jurious. I  hope  therefore  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Erlenbom  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated and  the  salutary  provisions  of  this 
bill  proposed  by  the  committee  will  soon 
become  the  beneficient  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Erlenbom  substitute.  I  support  it  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  it  Is  more  palat- 
able than  the  legislation  which  is  on  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

Actually,  I  am  against  legally  estab- 
lished minimum  wages.  I  consider  them 
to  be  a  hoax  served  on  the  persons  who 
cannot  produce  an  hour's  result  calcu- 
lated by  the  employer  for  an  hour's  pay. 
Our  free  enterprise  system  simply  dic- 
tates that  the  employer  just  will  not 
employ  Individuals  who  cannot  produce 
at  a  respected  level. 

I  saw  in  the  paper  just  the  other  day 
a  study  which  has  been  conducted  by 
the  University  of  Tennessee  in  Knox- 
ville.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Gaston  was  report- 
ing Ln  the  Termessee  Survey  of  Business 
and  stated: 

As  the  minimum  wage  rises  the  marginal 
productive  worker  becomes  less  profitable  to 
employ  and  often  cannot  find  a  Job. 

I  quote  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
Mr.  Gaston: 

Evidence  of  the  adverse  employment  effects 
of  minimum  wage  laws  Is  Impressive  and 
abundant,  especially  for  the  least  productive 
groups  In  the  labor  force.  Low  skill  and  ex- 
perience levels  Imply  low  wages,  but  with 
minimum  wage  laws  they  lead  to  unemploy- 
ment and  no  wages. 

The  Increases  have  been  especially  hard 
on  teenagers  trying  to  enter  the  work  force. 
Following  a  one-third  rate  In  1956.  the  teen- 
age unemployment  rate  rose  from  7  percent 
to  almost  14  percent. 

Black  teenagers  fared  even  worse  with  an 
unemployment  rate  Increase  from  about  13 
percent  to  24  percent.  These  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  remain  today  bolstered  by  subse- 
quent legal  wage  Increases. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  mini- 
mum wage  levels  only  lead  to  further 
inflation  If  we  continue  them  in  the 
spirallng  rate  that  has  been  followed  in 
the  past.  I  ask  for  the  support  of  the 
Erlenbom  substitute  at  this  time,  and 
I  vote  "No"  against  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Erlen- 
bom amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  come  to  the  well  of 
this  House  really  surprised  at  the  tre- 
mendous concern  that  my  colleagues 
have  for  imemployed  black  youth.  I  am 
surprised  that  we  did  not  register  that 
when  we  were  talking  about  some  of  the 
youth  unemployment  measures.. 

I  do  not  like  opposing  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Illinois,  either  of  them, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  long  list 
of  experts  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson),  I  do  not  know 
one  of  them  that  has  talked  to  a  black 
youth  in  the  last  20  years. 

I  think  the  issue  in  unemployment  of 
black  youth  is  dignity.  They  do  not  want 
jobs  at  substandard  pay.  The  youth  dif- 
ferential   basically    subsidizes    middle- 


class  youth  and  really  does  not  address 
itself  to  the  problems  of  hard-core 
youth  who  are  basic  supporters  of  their 
families. 

On  the  question  of  domestic  workers, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  profession 
that  has  never  been  given  the  respect 
of  a  profession.  I  have  never  had  trou- 
ble with  domestic  work  in  my  household 
because  we  have  been  willing  and  able  to 
pay.  and  we  have  insisted  on  paying  a 
living  wage  for  a  respected  professional 
because  we  happen  to  come  from  families 
that  have  been  in  that  professional  work 
for  generations.  But,  I  count  that  as  per- 
haps the  single  most  important  invest- 
ment that  I  made  in  my  own  marriage, 
which  tomorrow  will  be  19  years  in  dura- 
tion. 

However,  without  demanding  the  same 
kind  of  professional  help  for  my  wife  In 
the  management  of  our  home  that  I 
have  demanded  for  myself  In  the  various 
kinds  of  employment  in  which  I  have 
been  employed,  I  doubt  that  I  could  have 
stayed  married  19  years. 

When  we  refuse  to  respect  our  own 
wives  and  families  and  the  management 
of  our  own  homes  by  demanding  that  the 
people  who  come  into  our  homes  are 
poorly  paid  and  ill  treated  and  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  develop  their  profes- 
sional skills.  If  you  do  not  believe  that 
domestic  work  is  a  skilled  profession,  just 
stay  home  1  day  and  try  to  clean  house 
from  top  to  bottom,  wash  and  iron  all 
the  clothing,  take  care  of  the  di.shes  and 
the  children,  and  then  you  will  realize 
what  a  significant  accomplishment  it  is 
when  someone  can  do  this  systematically 
and  routinely;  and  what  a  contribution 
this  makes  to  one's  home.  In  addition, 
domestic  workers,  they  go  back  across 
town  and  do  the  same  thing  again  in 
their  own  homes.  Domestic  workers 
ought  to  be  included  in  any  minimum 
wage  considerations,  for  our  society  has 
thrived  too  long  on  their  suffering  and 
sacrifice. 

Therefore,  I  think  all  this  paternalism 
ought  to  cease,  and  we  ought  to  face  the 
issue  very  squarely  and  vote  down  the 
Erlenbom  amendment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Two  crucial  differences  exist  between 
the  committee  bill  and  the  Erlenbom 
substitute,  crucial  differences  which  af- 
fect the  well-being  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can workers. 

For,  if  you  support  the  Erlenbom  sub- 
stitute, you  are  voting  for  a  minimum 
wage  bill  that  will  keep  16  million  un- 
protected American  workers  in  abject 
poverty,  without  the  protection  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  wages  of  these  working  men  and 
women  would  continue  to  be  so  low  that 
their  annual  gross  income  would  be  more 
than  $500  below  the  net  Income  deemed 
poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four.  So 
many  of  these  workers  would  be  forced 
to  go  on  welfare  or  receive  some  kind 
of  public  assistance  just  to  survive. 

I  firmly  believe  that  an  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  and  extension  of  cov- 
erage   to    public    employees,    household 
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workers,  and  employees  of  certain  con- 
'  glomerates  as  provided  in  the  Dent  blU 
is  the  most  direct  and  least  expensive 
way  to  eliminate  poverty.  It  is  such  a 
reasonable  approach  that  it  defies  op- 
position. It  is  the  answer  to  President 
Nixon's  desire  for  more  workfare  and 
less  welfare,  because  it  would  give  strong 
incentives  for  low-wage  earners  to  work. 
And  certainly  a  wage  standard  that 
yields  only  a  poverty-level  income  at 
full-time  steady  work  is  not  Inequitable. 
It  is  extremely  unfair  that  a  sizable 
number  of  American  workers  should  con- 
tinue to  be  denied  the  basic  protection 
afforded  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Yet.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  desires  to  depress  wages 
as  the  answer  to  our  Nation's  un- 
emplojTnent  problem.  The  fastest  way 
to  Increase  employment  is  to  provide  in- 
creased purchasing  power  for  workers, 
not  to  keep  wages  depressed.  That  argu- 
ment went  out  in  the  1930's. 

If  the  administration  were  seriously 
interested  In  ending  unemployment  as 
its  rhetoric  Implies,  then  It  would  sup- 
port job-creating  legislation  such  as  pub- 
lic and  emergency  employment,  and 
manpower  training  programs. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  1.5  million 
Individuals  who  are  privately  employed 
as  domestics. 

We  have  heard,  in  my  opinion,  some 
brilliant  remarks  here  today  on  behsdf 
of  these  domestic  workers.  I  thought  par- 
ticularly the  ones  given  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  and 
the  one  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
(jeorgia  (Mr.  Young)  were  outstanding. 
It  brought  back  a  bit  of  nostalgia,  a  bit 
of  memory  to  hear  their  remarks  today. 
As  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Gree.v  talked.  I  could  not  help 
but  think  of  the  poor,  immigrant  mother, 
whether  she  was  your  own  mother  or 
whether  she  was  your  grandmother,  or 
whether  she  was  Irish  or  whether  she 
was  black  or  whatever  nationality  or  race 
she  happened  to  be.  For  the  most  part, 
when  she  came  to  this  country,  she  was 
a  domestic. 

How  hard  she  worked  and  how  hard 
she  struggled  to  make  ends  meet  and  to 
keep  her  family  together.  And  she  slaved 
and  strived  for  one  purpose :  To  bring  up 
a  family  and  to  improve  that  family  so 
her  children  would  not  have  to  do  the 
work  and  chores  she  had  to  do. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green)  said,  all  through  the  years 
America  owes  garlands  of  flowers  to  the 
Immigrant  mother  who  came  to  this  Na- 
tion and  worked  as  a  domestic.  Yet  all 
through  the  years  nobody  has  ever 
thought  to  protect  her  or  her  equal  or 
the  woman  who  tcwk  her  place  along 
life's  line. 

That  is  what  this  bill  does  In  part  to- 
day. I  am  so  proud  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  and  his 
committee  wrote  It  as  a  part  of  this  bill. 
Some  1.5  million  are  privately  employ- 
ed today,  as  I  understand  it,  as  domestics. 
Truthfully,  there  would  be  3  million  em- 
Ployed  as  domestics  If  we  paid  them  a 
just  or  a  living  wage.  These  workers  epit- 
omize the  plight  of  the  working  poor 
of  this  country,  because  they  are  not 
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covered  under  the  minimum  wage  laws 
of  this  country. 

The  armual  Income  of  these  domestics, 
working  50  weeks  a. year.  Is  less  than 
$2,000.  More  than  90  percent  of  all  these 
domestics  are  women.  As  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  said, 
over  50  percent  of  them  are  black.  Yet, 
Mr.  Erlenborn  desires  to  preclude  these 
working  mothers  from  earning  a  decent 
living  by  excluding  them  from  minimum 
wage  coverage. 

I  have  to  think  of  my  own  ancestry.  I 
have  to  think  of  my  grandmother.  I  have 
to  think  of  the  neighborhcKxl  from  where 
I  came.  Today  I  can  look  at  sons  of  doc- 
tors, sons  of  judges,  sons  of  Congress- 
men, sons  and  daughters  of  those  who 
hold  eminent  positions  in  this  world. 
Truly  they  owe  It  to  that  immigrant 
ethnic  grandmother  of  theirs  or  that 
black  grandmother  of  theirs  who  worked 
as  a  domestic. 

The  second  crucial  difference  between 
the  Erlenbom  substitute  and  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  the  youth  differential.  Mr. 
Erlenborn  would  establish  an  unjustifi- 
able subminlmum  wage  for  young  people 
imder  the  age  of  18. 

It  would  encourage  industries  that  hire 
unskilled  workers,  particularly  for  sea- 
sonal work,  to  simply  replace  adult  work- 
ers with  teenagers  and  then  pocket  the 
difference  in  wages  as  profits.  It  would 
certainly  entice  youngsters  to  quit  school 
early  to  compete  in  the  job  market  with 
bread-earning  adults. 

Oh,  I  know  from  the  remarks  made 
here  today,  that  Mr.  Erlenborn  offers 
the  youth  submlnimum  as  a  remedy  for 
the  soaring  unemployment  rates — 18 
percent — among  out-of-school  youth, 
and  particularly  for  black  males  whose 
unemployment  rate  Is  35  percent,  and 
black  females  whose  imemployment  rate 
Is  38  percent. 

But  minimum  wage  levels  are  supposed 
to  establish  a  fioor  imder  wages  for  spe- 
cific jobs,  not  for  specific  classes  of  work- 
ers. With  Erlenbom's  substitute,  we 
would  be  creating  a  black  teenage  sub- 
minimum  wage  level.  In  this  way,  Mr. 
Erlenbom  and  the  administration  can 
continue  their  policies  of  discrimination 
against  minority  members  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

For  an  administration  that  expresses 
such  great  concern  for  expanding  em- 
plojTnent  opportunities  for  youth,  its  ac- 
tions are  inconsistent  with  its  rhetoric. 
This  administration  seeks  to  eliminate 
all  the  necessary'  youth-creating  jobs  like 
the  neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  man- 
power training  programs,  community 
action  programs,  and  programs  like  Up- 
ward Boimd  which  help  disadvantaged 
youngsters  to  go  to  college  so  that  they 
can  eventually  earn  an  Income  that  will 
Insure  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Yes.  these  are  the  two  crucial  differ- 
ences which  Mr.  Erlenbom  and  the 
administration  offer — differences  which 
undermine  the  basic  concept  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation. 

Naturally.  I  am  supporting  the  Dent 
committee  reported  bill.  I  hope  we  will 
all  work  together  to  defeat  the  Erlenborn 
substitute  and  then  take  up  the  Dent 
bill  section  by  ."section. 

Mr.  FRFNZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Erlenbom  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  support  the 
Erlenbom  substitute  instead  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  H.R.  7395. 

My  principal  objections  to  the  commit- 
tee biU  are  expressed  well  in  letters  from 
the  municipalities  of  my  congressional 
district.  A  letter  from  the  mavor  of 
Brooklyn  Center,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  Minnesota  League  of  Municipal- 
ities, expresses  generally  the  municipal 
criticism  of  H.R.  7395. 

A  second  letter  from  the  city  manager 
of  the  city  of  Richfield,  also  in  my  dis- 
trict, is  more  specific  in  its  objection  and 
requests  support  for  the  Erlenbom  sub- 
stitute. 

It  is  true  that  H.R.  7395  exempts  fire 
and  police  from  its  provisions.  However 
It  Is  also  true  that  last  year  the  Senate 
version  did  not  carry  such  exemptions 
In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee,  the  bill's  author,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pemisylvanla 
last  year  indicated  his  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  version.  Therefore,  the 
municipalities  in  my  area  are  particularly 
nervous  about  any  municipal  reference 
in  the  House  version.  They,  and  I  would 
prefer  the  Erlenbom  bill  which  exempts 
municipalities  so  that  there  would  be 
reduced  possibility  of  the  Senate  pro- 
visions creeping  Into  the  conference  re- 
port. 

In  one  city  In  my  district  alone  a 
municipal  Inclusion.  Including  fire  and 
police,  would  cost  the  community  $180  - 
000  and  result  in  a  two-mlU  property  tax 
Increase.  Not  only  Is  a  property  tax  In- 
crease undesirable  In  a  very  high  prop- 
erty taxed  State,  but  also  Minnesota  has 
?t-"J^l'^^  limitation  law.  This  means 
that  the  municipality  would  have  to  cut 
back  some  other  vital  service,  or  perhaps 
cut  back  the  same  safety  service 

ITnally,  the  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  League  of  Minnesota  Municipal- 
ities Indicates  that  the  State  Legislature 
of  Minnesota  has  just  passed  a  fair  labor 
standards  law  for  the  State  which  in- 
cludes the  municipalities  and  is  accepta- 
ble to  them.  The  Minnesota  law  is  not 
very  much  different  from  the  Erlenbom 
Amendment.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Erlenbom  amendment. 
The  letters  referred  to  above  follow: 
Administrattvk  OmcE, 
Brooklyn  Center,  Minn.,  June  1  1973 
Representative  William  Prenzel. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  REPEESENTArrvE  Prenzel:  It  Is  re- 
spectfully  urged  that  you  oppose  the  inclu- 
sion of  state  and  local  government  em- 
ployees In  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provisions  of  the  various  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Such 
provisions  as  contained  in  S.  1861.  S.  1725. 
and  H.R.  7395  would  work  a  serious  financial 
hardship  on  Minnesota  municipalities,  which 
are  already  severely  constrained  bv  state 
Imposed  property  tax  levy  limitations". 

The  1973  Minnesota  Legislature  enacted  a 
minimum  wage  bill  which  applies  to  state 
and  local  government  employees,  as  well  as 
employees  In  the  private  sector.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Minnesota  law  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  social  objectives  of  the  minimum 
wage  concept  without  working  severe  hard- 
ship on  Minnesota  municipalities,  particu- 
larly in  the  public  safety  area. 
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It    Is   our   position   that   minimum   wage 
provisions  can   best   be   established  by  the 
states  rather  than  by  the  lederal  government. 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully, 

Philip  Q.  Cohen, 
Mayor,  City  of  Brooklyn  Center;  Presi- 
dent, League  of  Minnesota  Municipall- 
ties. 

City  of  Richfield, 

May  30, 1973. 
Hon.  Bill  P'renzel, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Bill:  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  House,  Eklucatlon,  Labor  Committee  has 
now  reported  out  the  Dent  minimum  wage 
bill  (HR.  7395)  which  extends  coverage  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  state  and 
local  employees,  but  does  exempt  overtime 
provision  coverage  for  public  safety  person- 
nel. 

It  Is  my  understanding  of  this  overtime 
provision  exemption  that  It  will  not  require 
municipalities  to  pay  overtime  or  reduce 
hours  for  firemen  who  may  be  working  more 
than  a  40-hour  week.  As  I  Indicated  in  some 
of  our  correspondence  last  year.  It  would 
cost  the  City  of  Richfield  an  estimated  $600.- 
000  to  $800,000  to  reduce  firemen  to  40  hours 
per  week  and  still  maintain  the  same  level 
of  on  duty  manpower.  Originally,  I  believe 
that  the  Dent  bill  required  that  this  be  done 
over  a  five  year  period  and  we  are  very  ap- 
preciative of  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  the 
exemption  from  the  overtime  provision  for 
public  safety  personnel  so  that  we  wUl  not 
be  forced  to  make  this  very  substantial  ad- 
ditional expenditure. 

While  the  Dent  bill  In  its  present  form 
certainly  eliminates  one  of  our  greatest  con- 
cerns, we  would  still  prefer  that  municipal 
employees  be  exempted  entirely  from  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  Congressman  John  Erlenborn 
is  Interested  In  offering  his  bUl  (H.R.  2831) 
on  the  house  floor  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Dent  proposal.  The  Erlenborn  bill  would  con- 
tinue to  exempt  state  and  local  employees 
from  coverage  by  the  Federal  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  we  would  appreciate  your  sup- 
port of  Congressman  Erlenborn's  proposal  If 
this  appears  to  be  feasible. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Wayne  S.  BtjRGGBAATV, 

City  Manager. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute oCfered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  <Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  division. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  division  Is  de- 
manded. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  186,  noes  232, 
not  voting  14,  as  follows: 


(Roll.  No. 

179  J 

AYES— 186 

Abzug 

Asp  In 

Blester 

Adams 

Badlllo 

Bingham 

Addabbo 

Barrett 

Blatnik 

Anderson, 

Bell 

Boland 

Calif. 

Bennett 

Brademas 

Annunzlo 

Bergland 

Brasco 

Ashley 

Blaggl 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cotter 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellxims 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Drman 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Fascell 
Findley 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fra-ser 
Prenzel 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
HeimUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 


Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
HoUneld 
Holtzman 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long.  Md. 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McFall 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
MaUllard 
Mallary 
Marazltl 
Mathias.  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
MUler 
Mlntsh 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Moakley 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzi 
Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 

O'NeUl 
Owens 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 

NOES— 232 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S  C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Escb 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Pish 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Prey 

Proelillch 
Pulton 
F^jqua 
Gettys 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Goodling 


Pettis 
Podell 
Price,  ni. 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
RostenkowsU 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sarbanes 
Baylor 
Schroeder 
Setberling 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Tlernan 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vantk 
Veysey 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wright 
Yates 
Tatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Gross 
Grover 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
so  hmldt 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Hillis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jartnan 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Land  rum 
Latta 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 


McColllster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

MarUn,  N.C. 

Matbls.  Ga. 

Michel 

MUford 

Mills,  Ark. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Parris 

Passman 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quill  en 


Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 


Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sjfmlngton 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

nilman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnail 

WUllams 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zion 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Boiling  Kemp  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Ohio  McClory  Stokes 

Carter  Mayne  To  well,  Nev. 

Dlggs  Mlnsball,  Ohio  Wolff 

Fisher  Patman 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MB.  TATLOK  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE 

or  A  stiBSTmrrE  oitered  by  mb.  erlenborn 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn: 

Page  15,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  the  matter 
on  lines  1  and  2  on  page  16,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•Sec.  203.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  D.S.C.  213(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or"  and  by  adding  after  that  para- 
graph the  following : 

"(15)  (a)  any  employee  who  Is  employed 
with  his  spouse  by  a  nonprofit  institution 
which  is  primarily  operated  to  care  for  and 
educate  children  who  have  been  placed  with 
the  institution  by  or  through  a  public  agency 
or  by  parents  or  guardians  who  are  finan- 
claUy  unable  to  care  for  and  educate  their 
chUdren  or  children  under  their  guardian- 
ship (as  the  case  may  be).  If  such  employee 
and  his  spouse  (A)  are  employed  to  serve 
as  the  parents  of  such  children  who  reside 
in  faculties  of  tlie  institution,  (B)  reside  in 
such  facilities  and  receive,  without  cost, 
board  and  lodging  from  such  Institution,  and 
(C)  are  together  compensated  at  an  annual 
rate  of  not  less  than  $10,000,  up  to  30  per- 
cent of  which  may  be  allowance  for  board 
and  lodging,  and 

"(b)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  by  a 
nonprofit  institution  which  Is  primarily 
operated  to  care  for  and  educate  chUdren 
who  have  been  placed  with  the  institution 
by  or  through  a  public  agency  or  by  parents 
or  guardians  who  are  financially  unable  to 
care  for  and  educate  their  children  or  chll- 
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dren  under  their  guardianship  (as  the  case 
may  be),  if  such  employee  (A)  Is  employed 
to  serve  as  the  parent  of  such  children  who 
reside  in  facilities  of  the  institution.  (B) 
resides  in  such  facilities  and  receive,  without 
cost,  board  and  lodging  from  such  Institu- 
tion, and  (C)  is  compensated  at  an  annual 
rate  of  not  less  than  $5,000,  up  to  30  percent 
of  which  may  be  allownace  for  board  and 
lodging." 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  section  which  I  seek  to 
amend  applies  only  to  houseparents  at 
orphanages  or  children's  homes  operated 
on  a  nonprofit  basis.  It  has  been  thought 
down  through  the  years  that  housepar- 
ents at  these  institutions  were  not  cov- 
ered by  minimum  wage  legislation  and 
most  of  the  institutions  are  operating  on 
that  theory. 

Recently  some  State  welfare  depart- 
ments have  taken  the  position  that  these 
houseparents  are  covered  and  should  be 
paid  for  overtime  work. 

The  language  in  the  substitute  bill 
which  I  now  seek  to  amend  is  identical 
to  the  language  in  the  committee  bill. 
If  the  substitute  is  not  adopted,  I  have 
a  similar  amendment  for  the  committee 
bill. 

The  present  language  in  these  bills 
relates  to  a  situation  at  Hershey,  Pa., 
and  I  understand  was  inserted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Congressman  for  that  area. 
That  institution  employs  only  husbands 
and  wives  as  houseparents.  Many  other 
Institutions  employ  single  people  also.  At 
these  institutions  a  certain  number  of 
boys  or  girls,  perhaps  a  dozen,  are  as- 
signed to  one  cottage.  The  houseparents 
live  in  the  cottage  also  and  look  after 
these  children  just  as  parents  look  after 
their  own  children  in  their  homes. 

My  amendment  would  broaden  the 
language  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  insti- 
tution in  my  congressional  district  and 
it  would  apply  to  similar  institutions  in 
all  of  our  districts. 

The  committee  report  has  a  section 
reading  as  follows: 

Section  212.  Substitute  Parents  for  In- 
stitutionalized ChUdren.  This  section  amends 
section  13(a)  to  establish  an  exemption  from 
the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  compen- 
sation provisions  of  the  Act  for  an  employee 
who  is  employed  with  his  spouse  by  a  non- 
profit educational  Institution  to  serve  as 
parents  to  children  who  have  been  placed 
in  such  institution  by  or  through  a  public 
agency  or  by  parents  or  guardians  who  are 
financially  unable  to  care  for  and  educate 
their  children  or  children  under  their  guard- 
ianship. The  substitute  parents  must  also 
reside  in  the  facilities  of  the  institution,  re- 
ceive room  and  board  without  cost,  and 
Jointly  receive  cash  compensation  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  not  less  than  $10,000. 

The  amendment  before  us  strikes  the 
language,  "are  together  compensated  on 
a  cash  basis  at  an  annual  rate  of  not 
less  than  $10,000",  and  substitutes,  "are 
together  compensated  at  an  annual  rate 
of  not  less  than  $10,000,  up  to  30%  of 
which  may  be  allowance  for  board  and 
lodging". 

The  amendment  also  contains  a  simi- 
lar provision  for  any  employee  of  these 
homes  for  children  without  requiring 
that  the  spouse  be  working  also.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  employee  must  meet  all 
other  conditions,  receive  board  and  lodg- 


ing from  the  institution  without  cost  and 
be  compensated  at  an  annual  rate  of  not 
less  than  $5,000,  up  to  30  percent  of 
which  may  be  allowance  for  board  and 
lodging. 

This  part  of  the  amendment  recognizes 
the  fact  that  employment  patterns  in 
many  children's  homes  include  single  In- 
dividuals serving  as  houseparents.  In 
many  cases  an  elderly  woman,  perhaps 
a  widow  whose  children  are  grown,  serves 
ably  as  a  houseparent.  The  present  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  does  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  food  and  quarters  which 
is  substantial. 

The  credit  for  board  and  lodging  for  a 
couple  would  be  a  maximum  of  $3,000, 
for  a  single  person  a  maximum  of  $1,500. 
Here  in  WEishington  people  pay  more 
than  that  for  rent  only. 

Why  do  we  need  this  amendment?  It 
is  imcertain  today  as  to  whether  these 
institutions  are  covered  by  minimum 
wage  legislation  and  the  matter  should 
be  clarified.  The  U.S.  Department  of  La- 
bor does  not  have  clearly -defined  guide- 
lines applying  to  such  houseparents  and 
the  absence  of  such  guidelines  has  re- 
sulted in  confusion  in  these  nonprofit 
institutions. 

The  language  in  the  bills  before  us,  if 
adopted,  may  be  interpreted  as  a  con- 
gressional intent  that  all  orphanages  and 
similar  institutions  be  brought  imder 
minimum  wage  coverage  unless  they 
comply  with  the  specific  terms  of  the  ex- 
emption— employee  and  spouse  both 
working,  getting  room  and  board  and 
$10,000  cash. 

If  this  interpretation  is  applied,  a  great 
hardship  will  be  imposed  upon  Eliada 
Home,  a  fine  nonprofit  home  for  children 
operated  by  dedicated  people  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and  upon  many  simi- 
lar institutions  across  our  Nation.  We 
must  not  forget  that  without  these 
charitable  institutions,  many  children 
will  suffer  and  more  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  will  have  to  go  for  welfare. 

In  many  cases  these  houseparents, 
both  single  and  married,  serve  with  an 
imusually  high  degree  of  personal  dedi- 
cation and  might  be  compared  to  reli- 
gious missionaries  to  whom  financial 
compensation  is  often  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Most  homes  for  children  have 
a  waiting  list  of  dedicated  people  who 
desire  to  serve  as  houseparents. 

The  committee  report  recognizes  these 
houseparents  as  substitute  parents  for 
institutionalized  children.  How  can  we 
determine  the  hours  which  a  parent  or 
substitute  parent  works?  They  would 
likelv  have  certain  scheduled  hours  of 
regular  housekeeping  work,  but  the  par- 
ent is  subject  to  call  24  hours  a  day  if  a 
child  is  sick  or  needs  help  or  has  a 
problem. 

This  type  of  operation  does  not  lend 
itself  to  minimum  wage  coverage.  It 
would  take  a  voluminous  amount  of 
bookkeeping  to  establish  a  correct  record 
of  hours  worked  and  would  be  burden- 
some to  the  institutions.  It  would  be  like 
a  husband  paving  his  wife  on  an  hourly 
basis  with  extra  pay  for  overtime  for 
keeping  the  house  and  looking  after  a 
large  family  of  children.  How  could  you 
ever  determine  the  hours? 


This  amendment  would  recognize  the 
concern  the  Congress  has  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  employer  and  employee  at 
orphanages  and  similar  institutions. 
Both  Congressman  Dent  and  Congress- 
man Erlenborn  have  assured  me  that 
they  do  not  desire  to  create  problems  for 
these  nonprofit  children's  homes  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlemsui  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  I  will  take  any  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  just  want  to  say  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  worked  on  this  proposal  since 
the  day  when  he  brought  it  to  our  at- 
tention, and  when  we  get  into  the  bill,  as 
I  hope  we  do,  I  have  told  the  gentle- 
man I  will  accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  CaroUna.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlemsui  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  want  to  advise 
the  gentleman  that  since  we  have  worked 
on  this  together,  I  have  told  him  I  will 
accept  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment  and  does  improve  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  I  ap- 
preciate this.  It  is  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment. The  present  law  is  very  unfair. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  want  to  add  my  support  for 
the  Erlenborn  substitute  which,  in  view 
of  the  present  infiationary  spiral,  is  a 
more  realistic  way  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

I  believe  the  committee  bill  <H.R.  7935) 
would  deliver  a  severe  blow  to  the  econ- 
omy. It  would  hurt  our  efforts  to  control 
inflation  and  reduce  unemployment.  I 
do  not  think  the  Congress  should  pass 
a  bill  which  would  be  counterproductive 
to  our  efforts  to  restore  reason  and  sta- 
bihty  to  the  economy. 

During  the  first  year  alone,  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  increase  wages  for  non- 
agricultural  employees  by  37.5  percent 
and  23  percent  for  agricultural  workers. 
These  rate  increases  are  substantially 
higher  than  the  5.5  percent  wage  guide- 
line established  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  which  I  might  add,  v/as  recently 
approved  by  the  Congress.  If  these  in- 
creases are  approved,  they  would  defi- 
nitely have  a  serious  impact  on  our  al- 
ready inflationary  economy. 

The  Erlenborn  substitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  enable  the  Congress  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage,  but  at  a  more  ac- 
ceptable rate.  By  stretching  the  wage  in- 
creases over  a  longer  period  of  time,  we 
would  lessen  the  adverse  effects  to  the 
economy,  particularly  relative  to  the 
prices  of  goods  and  services,  the  rate  of 
employment,  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  addition,  the  Erlenborn  sub- 
stitute would  not  put  an  undue  stress  on 
either  agricultural  or  nonagricultural 
employers. 

I  am  in  favor  of  increasing  tlie  mini- 
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mum  wage,  but  I  want  to  do  it  In  the 
least  inflationary  way.  I  believe  the  Er- 
lenbom  bill  will  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. It  will  provide  for  a  reasonable  rate 
of  increase  without  putting  excessive 
strain  on  the  economy. 

For  this  very  important  reason,  I  will 
vote  for  the  Erlenborn  substitute. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  once 
again  a  cosponsor  of  a  substitute  mini- 
mum wage  bill.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
again  reported  out  a  bill  which  is  not 
only  highly  inflationary  but  would  be 
counterproductive  in  many  respects. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  need  for  an  Increase 
in  the  minimum  wage.  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  need  last  year  for  such  an  increase 
and  certainly  it  would  be  in  effect  today 
if  there  was  not  adherence  by  certain 
Members  of  this  body  to  the  "all  or  noth- 
ing" philosophy  which  stymied  the  meas- 
ure last  year. 

The  House  spoke  quite  clearly  last 
year  in  passing  a  reasonable  and  fiscally 
prudent  minimum  wage  bill.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  8304,  I  would  like  to 
address  my  remarks  to  the  provisions  of 
the  substitute  generally,  and,  more  spe- 
cifically, to  the  provision  which  I  feel  is 
the  most  important  of  all — the  youth 
differential. 

The  substitute  measure  would  increase 
tx)  $2.20  the  minimum  wage  for  non- 
agricultural  workers  covered  before  the 
1966  amendments.  This  increase  would 
be  attained  in  three  steps  going  to  $1.90 
for  the  first  year  after  the  effective  date; 
$2.10  the  second  year;  and  $2.20  for  the 
third  year.  For  those  workers  who  were 
first  covered  by  the  1966  amendment,  the 
substitute  proposes  that  these  minimums 
be  increased  to  $2.20  by  a  four  step  proc- 
ess. The  minimimi  wage  for  these  work- 
ers would  be  $1.80  for  the  first  year  after 
enactment;  $2  for  the  second  year;  $2.10 
for  the  third  year;  and  $2.20  thereafter. 

Agricultural  workers  are  an  extremely 
Important  part  of  the  economy  of  my 
congressional  district  and  the  substitute 
provides  adequate  minmum  wage  in- 
creases for  these  employees.  Our  proposal 
would  take  agricultural  workers  from  the 
present  $1.30  per  hour  to  $2  by  a  four 
step  process.  The  committee  bill  ignores 
a  fact  of  economic  reality  when  it  pro- 
poses that  pay  for  agricultural  workers 
be  the  same  as  all  other  workers  in  1976. 
The  impact  of  an  immediate  increase  of 
30  cents  per  hour  with  subsequent  an- 
nual increases  of  20  cents  per  hour  each 
year  until  an  hourly  wage  of  $2.20  is 
reached  would  be  dramatic  in  increasing 
rural  unemployment. 

It  was  brought  out  last  year  during  the 
debate  on  an  amendment  that  would 
have  left  agricultural  workers  at  $1.30 
per  hour,  that  only  1  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  the  country  are  covered  by 
the  minimum  wage.  An  increase  of  the 
magnitude  proposed  in  the  committee 
bill  would  serve  to  diminish  the  oppor- 
tunity for  work  when  one  considers  that 
today  the  farmer  can  only  count  on  re- 
ceiving 38  cents  of  each  food  dollar. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  increases 
are  in  keeping  with  sound  fiscal  policy 
and  are  only  fair  to  the  millions  of  work- 
ers covered  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  The  latest  version  of  the  sub- 
stitute, H  R.  8304,  contains  increjises  con- 


siderably greater  than  those  proposed  In 
our  substitute  of  last  year.  I  have  been 
persuaded  by  testimony  of  Labor  Secre- 
tary Brennan  that  additional  Increases 
would  be  appropriate  and  not  infla- 
tionary. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
unfortunately,  has  not  contended  itself 
with  reporting  out  a  bill  designed  to 
remedy  the  effects  of  inflation  but  has 
piled  on  the  measure  fiscally  unsound 
and  ill-timed  attempts  at  solving  a  broad 
spectnmi  of  virtually  unrelated  matters. 
Changes  in  overtime  exemptions  and  the 
phasing  out  of  several  overtime  exemp- 
tions, and  the  inclusion  of  some  6  mil- 
lion new  workers  imder  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  are  not  related  to 
helping  the  worker  meet  the  burden  of 
raging  inflation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  substitute 
measure  goes  Immediately  to  the  question 
of  minimum  wage  increases  and  provides 
viable  solutions.  The  substitute  measure 
generally  holds  the  line  as  to  the  present 
law  except  for  the  minimum  wage  In- 
creases. This  is  not  true,  however,  in  the 
increasingly  serious  area  of  youth  un- 
employment. 

In  general,  the  substitute  provides  for 
employment  of  youths  under  age  18  or 
who  are  full-time  students  at  wage  rates 
not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum,  or  $1.60  an  hour— $1.30  an 
hour  in  agriculture — whichever  is  higher. 
Such  emplovment  must  be  in  accordance 
with  applicable  child  labor  laws,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  period  of  not  longer  than  180 
days  for  any  employee  who  Is  under  the 
age  of  18  and  is  not  a  full-time  student 
at  the  special  minimum  wage  rate. 

The  1966  amendments  to  the  act  In- 
cluded provisions — section  14  (b^  and  (c) 
permitting  the  payment  of  wage  rates 
below  the  applicable  statutory  minimum 
to  full-time  students  for  part-time  work. 
This  permission  is  narrowly  limited  in 
s-^ope  and  subject  to  a  number  of  rigor- 
ous prerequisites.  The  act  provides  that: 

First.  The  permissible  wage  may  not 
be  less  than  85  percent  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  minimum. 

Second.  The  only  nonfarm  occupations 
in  which  the  lower  student  rate  may  be 
paid  pre  those  in  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishments. 

Third.  The  full-time  student  may  be 
paid  the  lower  rate  for  not  more  than 
20  hours  of  work  per  week  except  during 
school  vacation  periods. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dent hours  which  may  be  paid  for  at  the 
lower  rate  is  limited  to  a  percentage  of 
the  work  hours  of  the  employer's  total 
work  force  which  percentage  is  the  same 
as  that  which  prevailed  in  the  establish- 
ment during  a  preceding  period,  or  where 
records  are  not  available  to  determine 
such  previous  ratios  the  same  percen- 
tages for  other  similar  establishments  in 
the  area  during  the  designated  periods. 

Fifth.  As  a  condition  for  paying  the 
lower  rate,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
flrst  Issue  a  certificate  for  each  such 
student  employee  indicating  that  the  em- 
ployer is  complying  with  the  foregoing 
conditions  and  requirements.  Moreover, 
prior  to  issuing  the  certifi-^ate  the  Secre- 
tary must  find  that  such  employment  will 


not  create  a  substantial  probability  of 
reducing  the  full-time  employment  op- 
portunities of  persons  other  than  stu- 
dents to  be  employed  at  the  lower  rate. 
The  initial  inquiry  must  be  whether 
there  is  a  relationship  between  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  yoimg  people.  A  report  en- 
titled "Youth  Employment  Minimum 
Wages,"  was  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  outlines  several 
studies  which  show  adverse  effects  of 
the  minimum  wage.  The  reasons  for  this 
relationship  between  the  minimum 
wage  increases  and  higher  youth  un- 
employment appear  obvious.  It  would 
seem  apparent  that  most  employers  are 
less  willing  to  hire  inexperienced  and  less 
productive  young  people  than  older,  more 
productive  workers,  even  when  older 
workers  have  to  be  paid  higher  wages.  It 
is  clear  that  when  young  and  inexperi- 
enced workers  must  be  paid  the  same 
wage  as  a  more  productive  and  ex- 
perienced worker,  marginal  jobs  will  be 
phased  out  rather  than  filled  with  the 
yoimger  worker. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  re- 
duction of  jobs  opportunities  affects 
teenagers  more  than  adults.  For  one 
thing,  most  teenagers,  especially  those 
just  beginning  to  work,  are  unskilled. 
The  unskilled  are  usually  the  first  to  be 
let  go  because  their  work  is  the  least  es- 
sential. Second,  most  teenagers  have 
little  work  experience.  This  makes  them 
less  desirable  to  an  employer  than  an 
equally  skilled  adult  who  has  worked  be- 
fore and  has  learned  to  adjust  to  a  dis- 
cipline of  the  regularity  of  work.  Cer- 
tainly, the  youth  differential  provided 
for  in  the  substitute  would  permit  the 
yoimg  worker  to  obtain  jobs  otherwise 
unavailable  and.  if  not  a  full-time  stu- 
dent, would  insure  that  he  would  not  be 
kept  at  a  subminimimi  level  for  an  un- 
reasonable period  of  time. 

The  youth  differential  Is  designed  to 
preserve  existing  jobs  and  to  create  new 
jobs.  The  unadjusted  jobless  rate  for 
teenagers  Is  around  20  percent.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  informed  the  commit- 
tee that  some  627,000  youths  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  18  are  imemployed. 

As  we  discussed  last  year  during  the 
debates  on  a  youth  differential.  Econ- 
omists Gene  L.  Chapin  and  Douglas  Adie 
of  Ohio  University,  declared  that: 

Increases  In  federal  minimum  wage  cause 
unemployment  among  teenagers.  The  effects 
tend  to  persist  for  considerable  periods  of 
time.  And  the  efTects  seem  to  be  strengthen- 
ing as  coverage  is  increased  and  enforcement 
of  the  laws  becomes  more  rigorous. 

The  essence  of  the  youth  differpntial  is 
summed  up  quite  well  by  Prof.  Paul  A. 
Samuelson  of  Ma-rachusetts  Institute  of 
Technolog:.'  when  he  questions  the  effect 
of  the  minimum  wage  on  black  youth— 

What  good  does  It  do  for  a  black  youth  to 
know  that  an  employer  must  pay  him  $1.50 
an  hour— or  $2.00,  If  the  fact  that  he  must  be 
paid  that  amount  is  what  keeps  him  from 
getting  a  Job? 

I,  therefore,  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  in  favor  of  H.R.  8304.  the 
substitute  for  the  minimum  wa!?e  bill. 
H.R.  7935.  reported  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Certainly,  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  cannot  stand  another 
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year  of  inactivity  by  the  Congress  In  the 
area  of  minlmimi  wages. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  ill-conceived  substi- 
tute— as  well  as  other  crippling  amend- 
ments— and  urge  our  colleagues  to 
quickly  reject  it.  We  must  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  raise  the  woefully  inade- 
quate current  minimum  wage  and  to 
significantly  exi>and  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Almost  7  years  have  passed  since  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  last 
amended.  During  this  time  we  have  seen 
rampant  inflation,  soaring  taxes,  a  con- 
tinued crisis  in  unemployment  and  boom- 
ing prices.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  particularly  in  light  of  devalua- 
tion and  the  administration's  Ineffective 
economic  program,  has  been  seriously 
eroded  and  raising  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  to  even  a  basic  level  of  $2.20  per 
hour  is  urgently  required  on  the  basis  of 
simple  economic  facts.  Government  sta- 
tistics reveal  that,  with  the  cost  of  living 
rising  by  more  than  25  percent  during 
this  7-year  span,  the  present  $1.60  per 
hour  minimum  wage  adopted  in  1966  has 
been  completely  destroyed  and  today's 
$1.60  minimum  wage  buys  less  than 
$1.25  bought  in  1966.  The  present  mini- 
mum wage  fails  to  even  approach  the 
federally  defined  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  four  of  approximately  $4,200. 
How  is  it  possible,  therefore,  to  consider 
in  gocd  conscience  an  amendment  which 
would  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  only 
$1.90  per  hour?  If  for  no  other  reason 
this  is  justification  alone  for  rejecting 
the  Erlenborn  substitute. 

I  have  some  doubts,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
to  whether  $2.20  per  hour  will  even  be 
sufficient.  A  full-time  worker  earning 
this  salary  will  be  grossing  just  barely 
more  than  the  E>overty  level.  However, 
one  must  then  take  into  consideration 
deductions  for  taxes  and  social  .security. 
Thus,  he  may  very  well  again  fall  below 
the  poverty  level.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  a  family  of  four  receives  almost 
the  same  amount — $4,320 — on  welfare. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
estimated  that,  for  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan    area,    the    lowe.st    budget 
for  the  cost  of  family  consumption  for  a 
family  of  four  is  $6,014  armually.  To  meet 
this  very  basic  level  would  require  an 
hourly  salary  of  $2.95.  However,  the  total 
budget  for  a  family  of  four  increases  to 
$7,578  when  you  include  social  security 
contributions,  income  taxes  and  similar 
additional  payments.  It  is  plainly  visible, 
therefore,  that  the  essentially  Inadequate 
figure  of  $2.20  per  hour  will  be  needed 
to  simply  catch  up  with  the  rising  cost 
of  living  and  general  inflationary  spiral. 
As  we  know,  the  committee  bill  goes 
beyond  just  raising  the  minimum  wage. 
This  measure  significantly  extends  wage 
and  overtime  protections  to  millions  of 
American  workers  not  presently  covered 
by  the  FLSA.  Particularly  significant  is 
the  fact  that  the  minimum  wage  cover- 
age Is  provided  for  all  Federal  employees 
as  well  as  State  and  local  government 
employees.  In  addition,  domestic  work- 
ers— long  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
totem  pole— are  finally  granted  the  pro- 
tections  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  However,  Mr.  Erlenborn  and  the 
administration  would  not  provide  such 
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urgently  required  and  long-overdue  cov- 
erage. Thus,  we  have  still  other  reasons 
for  rejecting  this  poorly  considered  sub- 
stitute. It  is  simply  imfair  and  uncon- 
scionable that  such  a  sizable  number  of 
American  working  people  should  con- 
tinue to  be  denied  the  basic  protections 
of  the  FLSA — a  measure  which  has  been 
in  existence  since  1938.  How  can  one  even 
attempt  to  justify  the  continuation  of 
labor    conditions    detrimental    to    the 
maintenance  of  a  minimum  standard  of 
living?  If  the  Erlenborn  substitute  is  ac- 
cepted, this  is  precisely  what  will  occur. 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  possible  to  con- 
tinue to  list  the  nimiber  of  gross  de- 
ficiencies in  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Erlenborn.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  If 
it  or  any  of  its  individual  components 
is  allowed  to  pass,  thousands  of  fellow 
Americans  will  continue  to  be  relegated 
to  second-class  citizenship  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  forced  to  endure  the  burden 
of  poverty.  Whether  one  considers  the 
basic    increase    of    the    Federal    hourly 
minimum  wage,  the  expansion  of  cover- 
age to  currently  unprotected  workers  or 
the  special  youth  differential.  It  is  clear 
that    the    Erlenborn    substitute    offers 
neither  any  solutions  nor  hope  and  that 
it  must  be  soundly  rejected.  Certainly 
this  issue  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  they 
can  only  stand  to  lose  If  the  substitute 
now    under   consideration    is    accepted. 
Thus.  I  again  call  upon  our  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  amendment  and  to  enact 
the  committee  measure   without   addi- 
tional delay. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  steadfast  opposition  to  the 
Erlenborn  substitute  for  the  minimum 
wage  legislation  recently  reported  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  this 
substitute  is  grossly  inferior  to  H.R.  7935. 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Dfnt.  on  the  expert 
leadership  he  provided  during  the  devel- 
opment and  refinement  of  this  latter  bill. 
As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  to 
wh!c)i  this  bin  wa,s  referred.  I  can  attest 
to  the  years  of  hard  work  which  went 
into  the  drafting  of  a  just  proposal 

Back  in  1966.  the  $1.60  minimum  wage 
level  was  enacted  into  law  so  that  hun- 
dred.s  of  thousands  of  working  Americaas 
might  be  sheltered  from  exploitation  and 
the  ravages  of  poverty.  Poverty  level  in- 
come at  that  time  was  considered  to  be 
$3,200  per  year  for  a  family  of  four.  T]:? 
Department  of  Labor  has  recently  put 
today's  poverty  level  income  at  $4.2C0 
net — a  figure  which  is  far  above  whit 
any  laborer  working  for  $1.60  per  hour 
could  expect  to  earn  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  7935  increases  the 
minimum  wage  to  $2  per  hour  this  ve.ir 
for  nonagricultural  workers  covered  by 
the  act  prior  to  the  1966  .nmendmcnt.i. 
The  level  would  rise  to  $2.20  and  hour 
in  1974.  Even  these  adjustments  v^-ill  re- 
grettably leave  some  laborers  short  of 
the  official  poverty  level.  The  bill  also 
increases  the  minimum  wage  for  agri- 
cultural workers  to  $1.60  an  hour. 

As  has  been  documented  i-i  the  course 
of  the  committee  hearings.  The  burden 
of  inflationary  price  and  rent  rises  has 
weighed  heavily  on  the  low-wage  earner. 
Indeed  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  a  cost- 
of-living  Increase  mechanism  had  been 


incorporated  into  the  1966  amendments, 
the  minimum  wage  rate  in  March  1973 
would  have  exceeded  $2.07  per  hour. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  in- 
flation affects  the  low-paid  worker  more 
dramatically  than  the  middle-  or  upper- 
income  wage  earner.  The  situation  has 
even  deteriorated  to  the  point  where,  in 
20  States,  a  worker  receiving  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  able  to  provide  his  family 
better  support  by  abandoning  his  job  and 
going  on  the  welfare  roles. 

Let  me  comment  as  well  on  the  efforts 
to  strike  from  this  bill  coverage  for 
youths  under  18  years  of  age.  The  failure 
to  pay  the  minimimi  wage  to  all  workers 
performing  fair  and  adequate  services  is 
unconscionable.  There  is  little  difference 
between  such  discrimination  and  the 
treatment  of  children  that  led  to  passage 
of  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  in  1938. 
Why  should  a  person  doing  the  work  of 
an  adult  not  receive  the  compensation  of 
an  adult?  The  argument  that  without 
this  cheap  source  of  labor,  the  jobs  would 
not  be  filled  is  spurious.  The  fast-food 
operations  in  this  country,  which  are 
among  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  the  in- 
expensive youth  labor  market,  will  not 
close  dov.n  their  operations  once  H.R. 
7935  is  prssed.  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
provision  be  accepted,  and  that  we  ex- 
tend proner  coverage  of  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  to  all  working  indi- 
viduals, regardless  of  age. 

Mr.  Chairman.!  would  like  to  reiterate 
mv  opposition  to  the  Erlenborn  substi- 
tute and  my  firm  support  for  H.R.  7935. 
I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to  reject 
all  attempts  to  weaken  the  committee 
version,  and  exhort  them  to  grant  swift 
passage  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973.  I  am  convinced 
tha*^  the  minimum  wage  pronsions  con- 
tained in  this  measm-e  represent  a  criti- 
cally needed  remedy  for  the  financial  dis- 
aster threatening  so  many  imderprivi- 
leged  Americans. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opno.^ition  to  the  Erlenborn  amendments 
to  H.R.  7935  We  must  act  immediately 
to  adopt  legislation  raising  pnd  extend- 
ing coverage  of  the  minimum  wage,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  current  dismantling 
of  poverty  and  other  needful  social  pro- 
grams and  the  removal  of  controls  on 
prices,  rents,  and  profits — actions  which 
serve  only  to  further  hinder  the  working 
poor  in  their  struggle  to  survive  on  their 
own.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  Congres.<=women  Chisholm 
and  Griffiths  and  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  bringing  out  this  bill. 

I  am  especially  happy  that  domestic 
workers  are  included  in  this  bill.  It  is  dis- 
maying to  realize,  amidst  all  the  pressure 
for  raising  wages  to  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion. th.at  a  group  of  16  million  Ameri- 
cans, including  I'j  million  domestic 
workers,  is  still  struggling  to  live  on  a 
minimum  wage  that  in  most  States  is 
still  at  the  Federal  level  of  $1.60  an  hour. 
For  a  40-hour  week,  this  comes  to  $3,328 
a  year— well  under  the  official  definition 
of  poverty  level.  $4  000  for  a  family  of 
four.  Inflation  hits  this  worker  harder 
than  anyone  else;  $1.60  now  buys  less 
than  the  former  minimum  of  $1.25  did 
in  1966  when  the  Fair  Labor  Stand  uds 
Act  was  amended. 
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The  Labor  Department  classifies  over 
2  million  workers  as  "private  household 
workers."  Ninety-eight  percent  of  them 
are  women.  In  1969  the  median  wage  of 
a  full-time  household  worker  was  less 
than  $2,000  per  year.  Fifty-seven  percent 
were  below  $1,000  a  year.  In  New  York 
the  median  income  for  those  working  50 
to  52  weeks  a  year  is  $2,689 — the  median 
for  Alaska  Is  $803,  for  Connecticut. 
$2,602. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  privately 
employed  household  workers  do  not 
usually  receive  standard  benefits  such  as 
pay  for  sick  leave,  vacation,  and  holi- 
days— even  when  their  employers  go  on 
vacation — nor  employment  nor  work- 
men's compensation  benefits.  Most 
household  employees  work  more  than  40 
hours  per  week  but  are  not  compensated 
for  the  extra  time. 

It  has  been  argued  that  an  increase  In 
the  minimum  wage  for  domestic  workers 
will  price  them  out  of  the  market  because 
families  who  could  have  once  afforded 
domestic  help  will  no  longer  be  able  to  do 
so.  The  reason  for  the  decrease  of  one 
million  domestic  workers  from  1960  to 
1970  has  been  low  pay.  Moreover,  with  the 
number  of  working  women  increasing, 
the  need  for  domestic  help  will  continue 
to  rise. 

Most  people  these  days  would  wish  to 
identify  themselves  with  any  measures 
designed  to  help  people  to  ."-upport  them- 
selves. If  we  are  to  encourage  people  to 
work,  as  the  admlnistra'tion  claims  to  do, 
then  we  will  have  to  expend  money  on 
job  training,  on  job  development,  on 
child  care.  And  minimum  wage  coverage 
will  have  to  be  raised  and  extended. 
While  there  will  be  some  increase  in  costs 
to  the  consumer,  these  are  not  excessive. 
As  for  the  argument  that  minimum  wage 
legislation  will  help  increase  inflation, 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Landry  of  the  Economic 
Analysts  and  Study  Group  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  testified  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  as  fol- 
lows : 

We  do  not  contend,  unlike  some  witnesses 
that  appeared  before  you,  that  the  minimum 
wage  Is  inflationary,  quite  the  opposite.  In- 
flation is  not  caused  by  minimum  wages. 

Inflation  hits  low  income  groups  hard- 
est. The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment. Manpower,  and  Poverty,  in  its 
analysis  of  the  Census  Employment  Sur- 
vey conducted  as  part  of  the  1970  Census 
of  Population  and  Housing,  found  that 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion are  working  for  subemployment 
wages — that  Is,  less  than  $80  per  week.  I 
wish  that  it  were  possible  to  set  the  mini- 
mum wage,  right  now,  at  $2.50  per  hour. 
My  only  objection  to  the  present  bill  Is 
that  it  moves  far  too  slowly,  at  too  low 
rates.  But  we  must  pass  this,  at  the  verj- 
least. 

Large  employers  such  as  hotel  and 
food  chains  and  conglomerate  enter- 
prises oppose  minimum  wage  legislation 
because  they  are  eager  to  keep  profits 
up  and  costs  down.  That  we  tend  to 
forget  that  when  Industry  does  not  pay, 
Government  has  to.  Thousands  of  full- 
time  workers'  families  must  still  get  sup- 
plemental welfare  payments.  This  means 
that  the  taxpayer  Is  helping  to  subsidize 
big  industry. 


It  is  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  and  gross- 
ly unfair  to  the  workers  whose  labor 
keeps  our  economy  running  smoothly,  to 
say  that  they  are  entitled  to  less  than 
$5,000  a  year  by  1974.  let  alone  1975. 

The  proposed  differential  minimum 
wage  for  youth  Is  discriminatory  and  will 
not  begin  to  solve  the  problem  of  youth 
unemployment.  A  subminimum  wage  will 
not  create  jobs  for  youth,  nor  will  it 
answer  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  skills 
and  training. 

According  to  a  Labor  Department 
Study  published  In  1970: 

The  most  important  factor  explaining 
changes  in  teenage  unemployment  and  em- 
ployment has  been  the  general  business  con- 
ditions as  measured  by  the  adult  unem- 
ployment rate.  The  rate  of  other  variables 
remains  clouded  by  interrelationships  among 
them,  all  hints  of  adverse  effects  of  minimum 
wages  show  up  in  available  data,  no  firm 
statement  can  be  made  about  magnitude  at 
such  effect. 

Moreover,  anyone  who  views  the  sub- 
minimum  wage  as  a  solution  to  the  black 
teenage  unemplosmient  problem  falls  to 
understand  the  problem.  In  April,  1973, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  all  teen- 
agers— ages  16-19 — was  15.4  percent.  For 
white  teenagers — 13.3  percent;  for  black 
teenagers,  32.8  percent;  for  black  male 
teenagers,  30.7  percent;  for  black  female 
teenagers,  35.5  percent.  Obviously,  the 
Important  factor  is  not  age,  but  color. 

We  must  turn  our  attention  to  this 
severe  economic  problem,  not  by  placing 
discriminatory  restrictions  on  youth,  but 
by  passing  imaginative  and  progressive 
legislation  to  create  jobs  and  train  youth 
to  fill  them.  Those  who  are  truly  con- 
cerned with  youth  employment  could 
well  use  their  Infiuence  to  urge  the  Con- 
tinuation of  such  programs  as  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  instead  of  trying 
to  pit  youths  against  adults. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor) 
to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  ^Mr.  Erlenborn),  as  amended. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.   Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

PARLIAMENTART    INQUTJIT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  will 
the  Chair  repeat  what  the  vote  Is  on  at 
this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  ,  as  amended 
by  the  Taylor  of  North  Carolina  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  Chair. 
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vice,  and  there  were — ayes  199,  noes  218,          I 

not  voting  15 

,  as  follows: 

[RoU.  No.  180]                                           1 

AYES— 199 

Abdnor 

Puqua 

Pickle 

Anderson,  ni. 

Oettys 

Powell,  Ohio 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Goldwater 

Preyer 

Archer 

Goodllng 

Price,  Tex. 

Arends 

Gross 

Qule 

Armstrong 

Grover 

QuUlen 

Ashbrook 

Oubser 

RaUsback 

BafalU 

Oude 

Randall 

Baker 

Ounter 

Regiila 

Beard 

Guyer 

Rhodes 

Blackburn 

Haley 

Roberts 

Bowen 

Hammer- 

Robinson.  Va. 

Bray 

schmldt 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Brlnkley 

Hanrahan 

Rogers 

Broomfleld 

Harsha 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Brotzman 

Harvey 

Rose 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hastings 

Rousselot 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

HAbert 

Ruppe 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Henderson 

Ruth 

Buchanan 

Hlnshaw 

Sandman 

Burgener 

Hogan 

Satterfield 

Burke,  Fla. 

Holt 

Scherle 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Scbneebell 

Butler 

Huber 

Sebellus 

Byron 

Hudnut 

Shoup 

Camp 

Hunt 

Shrlver 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Shuster 

Cederberg 

Ichord 

Slkes 

Chamberlain 

Jarman 

Skubitz 

Chappell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Clancy 

Jones,  N.C. 

Snyder 

Claiisen. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Spence 

DonH. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stanton, 

Clawson,  Del 

Kazen 

J.  WUllam 

Cleveland 

Keating 

Steelman 

Cochran 

Ketchum 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Collier 

King 

Stelger,  WU. 

CoUlns 

Kuykendall 

Stephens 

Conable 

Landrum 

Stubblefleld 

Conlan 

Latta 

Stuckey 

Coughlin 

Lent 

Symms 

Crane 

Lott 

Talcotr 

Daniel,  Dan 

McClory 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Daniel.  Robert 

McColllster 

Taylor,  N.C. 

w..  Jr. 

McEwen 

Teague,  Calif. 

Davis.  Wis. 

McSpadden 

Thomson.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Madlgan 

Thone 

Dellenback 

Mahon 

Treen 

Dennis 

Mallary 

Vander  Jagt 

Derwlnskl 

Mann 

Veysey 

Devlne 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Waggonner 

Dickinson 

Martin.  N.C. 

Wampler 

Dorn 

Maihlas,  Calif. 

VFare 

Downing 

Mathls,  Oa. 

White 

Duncan 

Mayne 

Whltehurst 

du  Pont 

Michel 

Whltten 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mil  ford 

Wiggins 

Erlenborn 

Miller 

WUson,  Bob 

Esch 

Mlzell 

Winn 

Eshleman 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

Flowers 

Moorhead, 

Wylle 

Plynt 

Calif. 

Wyman 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

.  Myers 

Young.  Pla. 

Fountain 

Nelsen 

Young,  ni. 

Frellnghuysen 

Nichols 

Young.  B.C. 

Frenzel 

O'Brien 

Young.  Tex. 

Prey 

Parrls 

Zlon 

Froehllch 

Pettis 

NOES— 218 

Zwacb 

Abzug 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dlngell 

Adams 

Burke,  Calif. 

Donohue 

Addabbo 

Burke,  Mass. 

Drlnan 

Alexander 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Dulskl 

Anderson, 

Burton 

Eckhardt 

Calif. 

Carey,  NY. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Andrews, 

Carney,  Ohio 

EUberg 

N.  Dak. 

Chlsholm 

Evans.  Colo. 

Anmmzio 

Clark 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Ashley 

Clay 

Pascell 

Aspln 

Cohen 

Flndley 

BadlUo 

Conte 

Pish 

Barrett 

Conyers 

Flood 

Bell 

Corman 

Foley 

Bennett 

Cotter 

Ford. 

Berg]  and 

Cronln 

WUllam  D. 

BevUl 

Culver 

Forsythe 

Blaggl 

Daniels. 

Fraser 

Blester 

Domlnlck  V. 

Fulton 

Bingham 

Danlelson 

Gaydos 

Bogga 

Davis,  Ga. 

Glalmo 

Boland 

Davis,  8  C. 

Gibbons 

Brademas 

Delaney 

Oilman 

Brasco 

Dellums 

Olnn 

Breaux 

Denholm 

Gonzalez 

Breckinridge 

Dent 

Grasso 

Brooks 

Dlggs 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Meeds 

Runnels 

Green,  Pa. 

Melcher 

Ryan 

Griffiths 

Metcalfe 

St  Germain 

Hamilton 

Mezvlnsky 

Sarasln 

Hanley 

Mlnlsh 

Sarbanes 

Hanna 

Mink 

Baylor 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Schroeder 

Hansen.  Wash 

.  Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Belberllng 

Harrington 

Moakley 

Shipley 

Hawkins 

Mollohan 

Slsk 

Hays 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Slack 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Morgan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Mosher 

Staggers 

Heinz 

Moss 

Btanton, 

Helstoskl 

Murphy,  ni. 

James  V. 

Hicks 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Stark 

Hlllls 

Natcher 

Steed 

Hollfleld 

Nedzl 

Steele 

Holtzman 

Nix 

Stratton 

Horton 

Obey 

Studds 

Howard 

O'Hara 

Sullivan 

Hungate 

Symington 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  O'NeUl 

Teague,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Owens 

Thompson,  N.J 

Jones,  Ala. 

Passman 

Thornton 

Jordan 

Patten 

Tlernan 

Karth 

Pepper 

Udall 

Kastenmeler 

Perkins 

Ullman 

Kluczynskl 

Peyser 

Van  Deerlln 

Koch 

Pike 

Vanlk 

Kyros 

Poage 

Vlgortto 

Landgrebe 

Podell 

Waldie 

Lehman 

Price,  ni. 

Walsh 

Litton 

Prltchard 

Wbalen 

Long,  La. 

Rangel 

Wldnall 

Long.  Md. 

Rees 

WUllam  « 

Lujan 

Reld 

WUson, 

McCloskey 

Reuss 

Charles  H.. 

McCormack 

Rlegle 

Calif. 

McDade 

Rlnaldo 

WUson. 

McFall 

Rodlno 

Charles,  Tex. 

McKay 

Roe 

Wolff 

McKlnney 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Wright 

Macdonald 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wyatt 

Madden 

Rosenthal 

Yates 

MallUard 

Rostenkowskl 

Yatron 

Marazltl 

Roush 

Young.  Alaska 

Matsunaga 

Roy 

Zablockl 

Mazzoll 

Roybal 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Blatnlk 

Kemp 

Rarlck 

Boiling 

Leggett 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Mills,  Ark. 

Stokes 

Carter 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Towell,  Nev. 

Fisher 

Patman 

Young,  Ga. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  rollcall 
No.  180  on  the  so-called  Erlenborn  sub- 
stitute I  am  recorded  as  voting  "aye" 
when  it  was  in  fact  my  intent  to  vote 
"no."  I  opposed  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  I— INCREASES  IN  MINIMUM  WAOE 
RATES 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATE  POR  EMPLOY- 
EES   COVERED   BEFORE    1966 

Sec.  101.  Section  6(a)  (1)  (29  tT.S.C.  20e(a) 
(1))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during 
the  period  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  not  less 
than  $2.20  an  hour  after  June  30,  1974,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provded  In  this  section;". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn: 
Page  2,  strike  out  Ines  9  through  12.  and  in- 
sert in  ileu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.90  an  hour  during 
the  first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 
not  less  than  $2.10  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  such  date,  and  not  less  than 
$220  an  hour  thereafter,  except  as  other- 
wise provded  in  this  section;". 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  an  amendment  that  would 
affect  the  wage  rate  increases  in  the 
committee  bill  having  to  do  with  the 
group  of  workers  who  were  covered  prior 
to  the  1966  amendments. 

Under  the  committee  bill  these  work- 
ers would  be  raised  40  cents  upon  the 
effective  date  of  the  act.  At  the  present 
time  the  wage  rate  for  this  group  Is  $1.60 
an  hour.  "ITie  committee  bill  would  raise 
that  immediately  to  $2  an  hour  and  a 
year  later  to  $2.20. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
call  for  a  30-cent  increase  in  the  first 
year,  that  Is,  upon  the  effective  date  of 
the  rate  increase  it  would  go  from  $1.60 
to  $1.90  per  hour.  Thereafter,  1  year 
later,  it  would  be  $2.10  and  then  in  the 
last  year  $2.20. 

This  wage  rate  is  in  line  with  that 
recommended  by  Secretary  Brennan 
when  he  testified  before  our  committee. 

I  think  one  advantage  to  this  besides 
allowing  the  economy  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  absorb  these  wage  rate  In- 
creases in  an  orderly  fashion  is  that  we 
know  that  the  rate  recommended  by  the 
administration  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
administration,  and  obviously  the  bill 
will  be  signed. 

I  have  no  information  as  to  whether 
the  President  would  sign  any  other  bill 
or  not  sign  any  other  bill,  but  we  do  know 
the  administration  recommended  these 
wage  rates. 

It  means  10  cents  less  the  first  year 
and  it  means  reaching  $2.20  a  year  later. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  most  of  the  Members  know 
exactly  what  it  is  all  about. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  $2  in  our 
bill  is  exactly  the  point  we  would  be  at 
if  we  would  have  been  able  to  pass  the 
Erlenborn  amendment  last  year  into  law 
or  even  the  Anderson  amendment  into 
law.  We  took  up  at  exactly  the  point 
where  they  thought  we  ought  to  be  this 
year. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  If  you 
would  consider  It  on  the  basis  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Elinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  193,  noes  225, 
not  voting  14,  as  follows: 


CoUler 

Collins 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Puqua 
Oettys 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Orover 
Oubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«bert 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 


Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Keating 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

McClory 

McColllster 

McEwen 

McKay 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 

PoweU,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
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Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  wmiam 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 

Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
WUson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Bowen 


[Roll.  No.   181] 
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Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 


Byron 
Camp 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DoaH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Aspln 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohen 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronln 
Daniels, 
Domlnlck  V. 


Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  B.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Term. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Pish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fraser 
PYenzel 
Pulton 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
OrllDths 
Gude 
HamUton 
Hacdey 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

HUIls 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  .\;a. 

Jones.  Okla. 
,  Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McConi.ack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

MaUllard 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnskv 

MUls.  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 
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Mink 

Riegle 

Sullivan 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rlnaldo 

Symington 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Rod  1  no 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Moakley 

Roe 

Teagxie.  Tex. 

MoUohan 

Ronc*llo.  Wyo. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Thornton 

Morgan 

Rosenthal 

Tlernan 

Mosher 

Rostenkowskl 

Udall 

Moss 

Roush 

Ullman 

Murphy,  111. 

Roy 

Van  Deerlln 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Vanlk 

Naicher 

Ryan 

Vigorlto 

Nsdzi 

8t  Germain 

Waldle 

Nix 

Sandman 

Walsh 

Obey 

Sarasln 

Whalen 

OHara 

Sarbanes 

Whl'e 

ONeUl 

Baylor 

Wldnall 

Owens 

Schroeder 

Wilson. 

Passman 

Saiberllng 

Charles  H.. 

Patten 

Shipley 

Calif. 

Pepper 

Slsk 

Wilson. 

Perkins 

Slack 

Charles.  Tex. 

Peyser 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wo.ff 

Pike 

Sta-^gers 

Wright 

Podell 

Stanton. 

Wyatt 

Price,  m. 

James  V. 

Yates 

Rallsback 

Stark 

Yacron 

Rantcel 

Steed 

Young.  Alaska 

Rees 

Steele 

Young.  Ga. 

Reld 

Stuckey 

Zablockl 

Reuss 

Studds 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Boiling 

Flowers 

Rooney.  NY. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hanna 

Sebellus 

Carter 

Kemp 

Siokes 

Culver 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Towell.  Nev. 

Fisher 

Fatman 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED     BV     MR.     QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quee: 
On  page  2,  line  10.  strike  out  "82.20"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2.10"  and  strike  out 
"after  June  30.  1974"  In  line  11  of  page  2, 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "during  the  year 
July  1.  1974,  and  not  less  than  $2  20  an  hour 
after  June  30,  1975,". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  last 
vote  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  the 
House  want  those  who  are  covered  prior 
to  1966  to  go  immediately  to  $2.00  an 
hour.  There  may  be  some  reason  for  that. 
If  we  had  passed  a  bill  last  year  starting 
out  at  $1.80  last  year,  the  minimum  wage 
would  have  been  $2  an  hour  this  year. 
That  might  be  the  reason  why  the  ma- 
jority did  vote  as  it  did. 

However,  I  think  there  is  another  part 
of  the  question.  Do  the  Members  want 
to  jump  to  $2.20  an  hour  in  1  year?  I 
believe  that  it  ought  to  take  a  little  more 
time  to  do  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  better  if  we  start  out,  when 
this  bill  is  passed,  at  $2.00  an  hour  as  the 
majority  voted.  That  is  what  my  amend- 
ment provides,  as  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides, but  a  year  later  be  at  $2.10  an  hour 
and  a  year  after  that  at  $2.20  an  hour. 
That  is  the  issue  before  us. 

I  think  that  this  will  be  accepted  in  the 
economy  better.- 1  believe  that  it  makes 
the  progression  at  about  the  rate  that 
we  ought  to  take.  Hopefully,  that  is  the 
only  extent,  5  percent,  that  inflation 
should  occur  over  that  period  of  time. 
Therefore,  since  everybody  now  under- 
stands what  the  amendment  would  do, 
I  shall  not  take  any  more  time  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  not  to  taJce  5 
minutes.  I  just  want  to  state  that  the 
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bill  now  stands  identical  in  these  rates 
to  what  Senator  Williabcs  has  told  me 
it  is  over  in  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  good 
to  have  a  working  arrangement. 

I  think  that,  if  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  10  cents  being  proposed,  with 
a  normal  20-percent  deduction  for  social 
security  and  other  direct  taxes  on  pay- 
rolls, it  comes  to  an  8-cents-an-hour 
increase. 

In  the  restaurant  industry,  it  becomes 
4  cents,  because  of  the  tip  credit  provi- 
sion. I  suggest  we  stay  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  we  should  have 
had  a  bill  last  year,  which  indeed  we 
should  have  had,  but  the  circumstances 
were  such  that  we  did  not  have  it.  We 
are  in  a  situation  where  we  find,  not- 
withstanding that  with  the  tremendous 
inflatjonarj-  cost  of  living,  not  to  men- 
tion the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold  or  the 
lack  of  value  of  the  dollar,  the  hourly 
wage  earners  throughout  the  United 
Stat^es  would  be  in  an  infinitely  better 
position  today  than  they  are. 

This  has  been  deferred  to  this  point, 
and  the  effect  of  the  bill's  amendment 
is  just  to  set  the  pace  back  in  such  a  way 
that,  if  this  amendment  were  carried, 
there  is  really  no  practical  way  for  what 
I  would  call  a  catchup  in  hourly  wages  in 
order  to  sustain  the  families  of  working 
people. 

So,  although  I  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Minnesota  that  we 
should  ha\e  had  a  bill  last  year,  and 
I  lament  the  fact  that  we  did  not,  I  feel 
It  is  our  responsibility  at  this  point  to 
bring  it  up  to  date.  I  therefore  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

1  thank  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie). 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  189,  noes  224, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 

(Roll.  No.  182) 
ATES— 189 
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.^bdnor 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Davis.  Wis. 

.A  exander 

Butier 

Den  holm 

Anderson,  m. 

Byron 

Dennis 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Camp 

Derwlnskl 

Archer 

Casey.  Tex. 

Devine 

Arends 

Cederberg 

Dickinson 

Armstrong 

Chamberlain 

Dorn 

Ashbrook 

C happen 

Downing 

Bafalls 

Clancy 

Dun'-an 

Baker 

Clausen. 

du  Pont 

Beard 

DonH. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Blackbiu-n 

Clawson.  Del 

Erlenborn 

Bowen 

Cleveland 

Esch 

Bray 

Cochran 

Eshleman 

Brlnkley 

Cohen 

Flowers 

Broomfleld 

Collier 

Flynt 

Brotzman 

Collins 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Conlan 

Fountain 

BrovhUl.  N.C. 

Crane 

Frelinghuysen 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Frey 

Buchanan 

Daniel,  Robert 

Froehllch 

Burgener 

W..  Jr. 

Fuqua 

Gettys 

Martin.  N.C. 

Slkes 

Ooldwater 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Skubltz 

Good  ling 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Gross 

Mayne 

Snyder 

Grover 

MazzoU 

Spence 

Gubser 

Michel 

Stanton. 

Gunter 

Mil  ford 

J.  William 

Guyer 

Mizell 

St  eel  man 

Haley 

Montgomery 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Hammer- 

Moorhead, 

Steiger.  Wis. 

schmldt 

Calif. 

Stephens 

Hanrataan 

Myers 

Stratton 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Nelsen 

Stubblefleld 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Symington 

Harvey 

O'Brien 

Symms 

Hastings 

Parrla 

Talcott 

Henderson 

Pettis 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Hicks 

Poage 

Teague,  Calif. 

Hlllls 

Powell,  Ohio 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hogan 

Preyer 

Thone 

Holt 

Price.  Tex. 

Treen 

Hosmer 

Prltchard 

Vander  Jagt 

Huber 

Qule 

Veysey 

Hudnut 

QulUen 

Waggonner 

Hutchinson 

Rarlck 

Wampler 

Jarman 

Regula 

Ware 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rhodes 

Whitehurst 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roberts 

Whltten 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Robinson.  Va. 

Wiggins 

Keating 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

WUUams 

Ketchum 

Rogers 

Wilson.  Bob 

KuykendaU 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Winn 

Latta 

Rose 

Wright 

Lent 

Rousselot 

Wydler 

Lott 

Ruppe 

Wylle 

McClory 

Ruth 

Wyman 

McCollister 

Satterfield 

Young.  Fla. 

McEwen 

Scherle 

Young,  ni. 

McKay 

Schneebell 

Young,  S.C. 

Mahon 

Sebellus 

Young.  Tex. 

Mallary 

Shoup 

Zlon 

Mann 

Shrlver 

Zwach 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Shuster 

NOES— 224 

Abzug 

Dulskl 

Long.  Md. 

Adams 

Eckhardt 

Lujan 

Addabbo 

Edwards.  Calif 

McCloskey 

Anderson, 

Ell  berg 

McCormack 

Calif. 

Evans.  Colo. 

McDade 

Andrews, 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McFall 

N.  Dak. 

Fascell 

McKlnney 

Annunzlo 

Plndley 

McSpadden 

Ashley 

Fish 

Macdonald 

Aspln 

Flood 

Madden 

Badillo 

Foley 

Madlgan 

Barrett 

Ford. 

Mallllard 

Bell 

WUllamD. 

Maraziti 

Bennett 

Porsythe 

Matsunaga 

Bergland 

Fraser 

Meeds 

Bevlll 

Frenzel 

Melcher 

Biaggl 

Fulton 

Metcalfe 

Blester 

Gaydos 

Mezvlnsky 

Bingham 

Glalmo 

Miller 

Blatnik 

Gibbons 

Mills.  Ark. 

Boggs 

Ginn 

Minish 

Boland 

Gonzalez 

Mink 

Brademas 

Grasso 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Brasco 

Gray 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Breaux 

Green.  Greg. 

Moakley 

Breckinridge 

Green,  Pa. 

MoUohan 

Brooks 

Griffiths 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Oude 

Morgan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Hamilton 

Mosher 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hanley 

Moss 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hansen.  Wash 

Murphy,  ni. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Harrington 

Natcher 

Burton 

Hawkins 

Nedzl 

Carey.  N.T. 

Hays 

Nix 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Obey 

Chlsholm 

Heckler,  Mass. 

O'Hara 

Clark 

Heinz 

O'NelU 

Clay 

Helstoskl 

Owens 

Conable 

Hoimeld 

Passman 

Conte 

Hoi  tz  man 

Patten 

Conyers 

Horton 

Pepper 

Corman 

Howard 

Perkins 

Cotter 

Hungate 

Pickle 

Coughlln 

Hunt 

Pike 

Cronln 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Podell 

Culver 

Johnson,  Colo 

Price.  111. 

Daniels, 

Jones.  Ala. 

Railsback 

Domlnlck  V 

Jones.  Okla. 

Randall 

Danlelson 

Jordan 

Rangel 

Davis.  Ga. 

Karth 

Rees 

Davis,  SO. 

Kastenmeler 

Reld 

de  la  Garza 

Kazen 

Reuss 

Delaney 

Kliiczynskl 

Rlegle 

Dellenback 

Koch 

Rlnaldo 

Dellums 

Kyros 

Rod  1  no 

Dent 

Landrum 

Roe 

Dlgga 

Leggett 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Dlngell 

Lehman 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Donohue 

Litton 

Rosenthal 

Drlnan 

Long,  La. 

Rostenkowskl 
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Boush 

Stark 

White 

Boy 

Steed 

Wldnall 

Boybal 

Steele 

Wilson. 

Bunnels 

Stuckey 

Charles  H.. 

Ryan 

Studds 

Calif. 

St  Germain 

Sullivan 

WUson. 

Sandman 

Taylor, 

N.C. 

Charles,  Tex 

Sarasln 

Teague 

Tex. 

Wolff 

Sarbanes 

Thompson,  N.J.  Wyatt 

Saylor 

Thornton 

Yates 

Schroeder 

Tlernan 

Yatron 

Selberllng 

Udall 

Young.  Alaska 

Shipley 

Ullman 

Young,  Ga. 

Sisk 

Van  Deerlln 

Zablockl 

Slack 

Vanlk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Vigorlto 

Staggers 

Waldle 

Stanton. 

Walsh 

James  V. 

Whalen 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Boiling 

Hinshaw 

Patman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ichord 

Peyser 

Carter 

Kemp 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Fisher 

King 

Stokes 

GUman 

Landgrebe 

Towell.  Nev. 

Hanna 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Hibert 

Murphy 

.  N.Y. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INCREASE  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATE  FOR  NON- 
ACRICULTUHAL  EMPLOYEES  COVERED  IN  1966 
AND    1973 

Sec.  102.  Section  6(b)  (29  U.S.V.  206(b)  ) 
Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Every  em- 
ployer" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2),  every 
employer",  (2)  by  striking  out  "(other  than 
an  employee  to  whom'  subsection  (a)  (5)  ap- 
plies)", (3)  by  Inserting  "or  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973"  after  "1966 ', 
and  (4)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"  ( A )  not  less  than  81 .80  an  hour  during  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1974, 

"(B)  not  less  than  $2  an  hour  during  the 
year  beginning  July  1,  1974,  and 

"(C)  not  less  than  $2.20  an  hour  after 
June  30,  1975. 

"(2)   This  subsection  does  not  apply  to — 

"  ( A )  any  employee  to  whom  sub.section  ( a ) 
(S)   applies, 

"(B)  any  employee  who  was  brought  within 
the  purvlev  of  this  section  by  the  amend- 
ments to  saction  18  made  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  i966,  and 

"(C)  any  Federal  employee  employed  In 
connection  with  the  operation  of  a  hospital. 
Institution,  or  school  described  In  section  4 
(r)(l). 

Subsection   (a)(1)   applies  to  the  employees 
described  In  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)." 

INCREASE  IN   MINIMUM   WAGE  RATE  POR 
AGRICTJLTT7HAL   EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  103.  Section  6(a)  (5)  (29  U.S.C.  206 
(a)(5))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than — 

"(A)  51.60  an  hour  during  the  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1974; 

"(B)  $1.80  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1974; 

"(C)  $2  an  hour  during  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1975,  and 

"(D)    $2.20  an  hour  after  June  30,   1976." 

AMENDMENT  OTTTKED  BT  MR.  TALCOTT 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Talcott:  Page 
3,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  foUows  down 
through  and  Including  line  5  on  page  4  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  $1.80  an  hour  during  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1974; 


"(B)  $2  an  hour  during  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1974;  and 

"(C)  $2.20  an  hour  after  June  30,  1975." 

BTTBSTTTDTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ERLEN- 
BORN FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR. 
TAliCOTT 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Erlenborn  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Talcott:  Page  3,  strike  out  line  21  and 
all  that  foUows  down  through  and  including 
line  5  on  page  4,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(5)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.50  an  hour  during 
the  flrst  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973, 
not  less  than  $1.70  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
ond year  from  such  date,  not  less  than  $1.85 
an  hour  during  the  third  year  from  such  date, 
and  not  less  than  $2.00  an  hour  thereafter." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  already  had  an  opportunity 
in  a  rollcall  vote  to  choose  between  the 
Talcott  amendment  now  pending  and  the 
amendment  that  I  have  now  just  offered, 
which  is  identical  to  the  language  that 
was  contained  in  the  substitute. 

May  I  refresh  the  memory  of  those 
Members  who  may  not  have  been  present 
during  that  debate.  The  Talcott  amend- 
ment would  raise  agricultural  minimum 
wage  rates  from  the  present  $1.30  imme- 
diately to  $1.80.  That  is  a  50-cent  in- 
crease upon  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 
It  then  would  raise  them  to  $2,  and  then 
to  $2.20,  and  would  eliminate  the  historic 
differential  between  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural  minimums. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered  as 
a  substitute  would  raise  the  minimum  to 
$1.50  in  the  first  step  to  $1.70  in  the  sec- 
ond step,  $1.85.  and  then  $2.  It  would 
bring  the  agricultural  minimum  to  with- 
in 20  cents  of  the  industrial  minimum. 
As  I  say,  we  have  had  a  vote  on  this 
already.  The  Talcott  amendment  was  re- 
jected in  favor  of  the  language  that  was 
in  the  substitute.  I  would  hope  that  the 
same  result  would  obtain  now. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  the 
House  has  worked  its  will  on  the  Tal- 
cott amendment,  and  there  seems  to  be 
little  value  to  repeating  that  discus- 
sion. Similarly,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois is  offering  zigzag  modification  of 
the  Talcott  amendment,  and  I  gather 
there  is  some  effort  being  made  to  divide 
our  ranks.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  Erlenborn 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aruiounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  195,  noes  224, 
not  voting  13,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  183 

1 

AYES— 195 

Abdnor 

Fountain 

Pickle 

Alexander 

Frelinghuysen   Poage 

Anderson,  ni. 

Frey 

Powell.  Ohio 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Froehllch 

Preyer 

Archer 

Fuqua 

Price.  Tex. 

Arends 

Gettys 

Quie 

Armstrong 

Glnn 

Qulllen 

Ashbrook 

Goldwater 

Railsback 

Bafalls 

Goodllng 

Randall 

Baker 

Gross 

Rarlck 

Beard 

Grover 

Rhodes 

Blackburn 

Gunter 

Roberts 

Boggs 

Guyer 

Robinson.  Va. 

Bowen 

Haley 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Bray 

Hammer- 

Rogers 

Breaux 

Schmidt 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Brlnkley 

Hanna 

Rose 

Broomfleld 

Hanrahan 

Runnels 

Brotzman 

Hansen.  Idahc 

Ruth 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harsha 

Sarasln 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Harvey 

Satterfield 

Buchanan 

Hastings 

Sc-herle 

Burke.  Fia. 

Henderson 

Schneebell 

Burleson,  Tex 

Hlllls 

Sebellus 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hinshaw 

Shoup 

Butler 

Hogan 

Shriver 

Byron 

Holt 

Shuster 

Camp 

Huber 

Slkes 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hudnut 

Skubltz 

Cederberg 

Hungate 

Snyder 

Chamberlain 

Hunt 

Spence 

Chappell 

Hutchinson 

Stanton. 

Clancy 

Jarman 

J.  WUllam 

Ciawson.  Del 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Steel  man 

Cleveland 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Cochran 

Kazen 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Collier 

Keating 

Stephens 

Collins 

Kuykendall 

Stratton 

Conable 

Landgrebe 

Stubblefleld 

Conlan 

Landrum 

Stuckey 

Coughlln 

Latta 

Symms 

Crane 

Lent 

Taylor.  Uo. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Long.  La. 

Ta>'lor.  N.C. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Lott 

Thomson,  Wl« 

W.,  Jr. 

LuJan 

Thone 

Davis.  Ga. 

McClory 

Thornton 

Davis.  S.C. 

McCollister 

Treen 

Davis,  wis. 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

de  la  Garza 

Madigan 

Waggonner 

Dellenback 

Mahon 

Wampler 

Dennis 

Mann 

Ware 

Derwlnskl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

White 

Devine 

Martin.  N.C. 

Whitehurst 

Dickinson 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Whitten 

Dorn 

Mavne 

Williams 

Downing 

Michel 

WUson,  Bob 

Duncan 

Mil  ford 

Winn 

du  Pont 

Mills.  Ark. 

Wright 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Wydler 

Erlenborn 

Mizell 

Wylle 

Esch 

Montgomery 

Wyman 

Eshleman 

Myers 

Young.  Pla. 

Flowers 

Nelsen 

Young.  111. 

Flynt 

Nichols 

Young,  S.C. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  O'Brien 

Young,  Tex. 

Forsythe 

Parrls 
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Zlon 

Abzug 

Brooks 

Delaney 

Adams 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dellums 

Addabbo 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Denholm 

Anderson, 

Burgener 

Dent 

Calif. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Dlggs 

Andrews. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dlngell 

N.  Dak. 

Burton 

Donohue 

Annunzlo 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Drlnan 

Ashley 

Carney,  O'llo 

Dulskl 

Aspln 

Chlsholm 

Eckhardt 

Badillo 

Clark 

Edwards.  CaUf. 

Barrett 

Clausen. 

EUberg 

Bell 

DonH. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Bennett 

Clay 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Bergland 

Cohen 

Fascell 

BevUl 

Conte 

Plndley 

Biaggl 

Conyers 

Pish 

Blester 

Corman 

Flood 

Bingham 

cotter 

Foley 

BlatnUc 

Cronln 

Ford, 

Boland 

Culver 

WUllam  D. 

Brademas 

Daniels, 

Fraser 

Brasco 

Domlnlck  V. 

Frenzel 

Breckinridge 

Danlelson 

Fulton 
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Oaydos 

MalUlard 

Rousselot 

Giaimo 

Mallary 

Roy 

Olbbona 

Marazltl 

Roybal 

GUman 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Ruppe 

Oonzalez 

Matsunaga 

Ryan 

Grasso 

MazzoU 

St  Germain 

Gray 

Meeds 

Sandman 

Green,  Greg. 

Mel  Cher 

Rarbanes 

Green.  Pa. 

Metcalfe 

Saylor 

Griffiths 

Mezvlnsky 

Schroeder 

Gubser 

MUler 

Selberllng 

Gude 

Mlnlsh 

Shipley 

Hamilton 

Mink 

Slsk 

Hanley 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Slack 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Moakley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Harrington 

MoUohan 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Hawkins 

Moorhead, 

Staggers 

Hays 

Calif. 

Stanton. 

HAbert 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

James  V. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Morgan 

Stark 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Mosher 

Steed 

Heinz 

Moss 

Steele 

Helstoekl 

Murphy,  ni. 

Studds 

Hicks 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Sullivan 

HoUfleld 

Natcher 

Symington 

Holtzman 

Nedzl 

Talcott 

Horton 

Nix 

Teague.  Calif. 

Hosmer 

Obey 

TeEigue.  Tex. 

Howard 

O'Hara 

Thompson.  N.J 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  O'NeUI 

Tleman 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Owens 

Udall 

Jones,  Ala. 

Passman 

Ullman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Patten 

Van  Deerlln 

Jones.  Okla. 

Pepper 

Vanlk 

Jordan 

Perkins 

Veysey 

Karth 

Pettis 

Vigonto 

Kastenmeler 

Pike 

Waldle 

Ketchum 

Podell 

Walsh 

Kluczynskl 

Price,  ni. 

Whftlen 

Koch 

Prltchard 

WldnaU 

Kyros 

Rangel 

Wlgglna 

Leggett 

Rees 

WUaon. 

Lehman 

Regula 

Charles  H., 

Litton 

Reld 

Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

Reuss 

WUson, 

McCloakey 

Rlegle 

Charles.  Tex. 

McCormack 

Rlnaldo 

Wolff 

McDade 

Rodlno 

Wyatt 

McFall 

Roe 

Yates 

McKay 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Yatron 

McKlnney 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Young.  Alaska 

McSpadden 

Rosenthal 

Young.  Ga. 

Bfacdonald 

Rostenkowskl 

Zablockl 

Madden 

Roush 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Boning 

Kemp 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brown.  Ohio 

King 

Stokes 

Carter 

Mlnshai:,  Ohio 

Towell.  Nev. 

Fisher 

Patman 

Ichord 

Peyser 

So    the    substitute    amendment    wa 
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f  omia  (Mr  Talcott)  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

A  recorded  vote  wsis  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  102,  noes  313, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows: 

[RoU    No.  184] 
AYES— loa 


June  6,  1973 


rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  . 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demEuid  a  recorded  vote. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQtrlRY 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  business  is  a  proposal  to  raise 
within  a  period  of  12  months  or  so  some- 
thing akin  to  a  dollar  an  hour  to  the 
farm  employees'  wages. 

That  is  the  matter  to  be  considered, 
and  that  has  already  been  defeated;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  statement  is 
made  in  the  nature  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  in  relation  to  the  amendment. 
The  Chair  does  not  wish  to  interpret  the 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Call- 


Abzug 

Frenzel 

PodeU 

Adams 

Goldwater 

Prltchard 

Addabbo 

Gonzalez 

Rangel 

Anderson. 

Green.  Pa. 

Rees 

Calif. 

Gubser 

Regula 

BadUlo 

Oude 

Reld 

Bell 

Harrington 

Rlegle 

Bennett 

Hawkins 

Rodlno 

Blaggl 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Roe 

Blester 

Helstoskl 

Rosenthal 

Blatnlk 

Hosmer 

Roush 

Brademas 

Howard 

Rousselot 

Brasco 

Jordan 

Roybal 

Brown.  Calif. 

Karth 

Ryan 

Biirgener 

Kastenmeler 

Selberllng 

Burke.  Calif. 

Ketchum 

Slsk 

Burton 

Koch 

Stanton, 

Carey,  N.Y. 

McCloskey 

James  V. 

Chlsholm 

McKlnney 

Stark 

Clausen. 

Matlllard 

Studds 

DonH. 

MaUary 

Sullivan 

Clay 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Symms 

collier 

MazzoU 

Talcott 

Conyers 

Meeds 

Teague.  Calif. 

Corman 

Mel  Cher 

Thompson.  N  J 

Daniel  son 

Metcalfe 

Van  Deerlln 

de  la  Garza 

Miller 

Vanlk 

Dellumn 

Mlnlsh 

Veysey 

Dlggs 

Mink 

Waldle 

Drln&n 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Whalen 

Eckhardt 

Moorhead. 

Wiggins 

Edwards.  Calif 

Calif. 

WUson.  Bob 

Plndley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wright 

Ford, 

Moss 

Young.  Ga. 

WUllamD. 

OHara 

Zwach 

Fraser 

PettU 
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Abdnor 

Conlan 

Oilman 

Alexander 

Conte 

Glnn 

Anderson.  HI. 

Cotter 

Goodllng 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Coughlln 

Grasso 

Andrews, 

Crane 

Gray 

N.  Dak. 

Cronln 

Green.  Oreg. 

Annunzlo 

Culver 

Griffiths 

Archer 

Daniel.  Dan 

Gross 

Arends 

Daniel.  Robert 

Grover 

Armstrong 

W.,  Jr. 

Gunter 

Ashbrook 

Daniels, 

Guyer 

Ashley 

Domlnlck  V. 

Haley 

Aspln 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hamilton 

Bafalls 

Davis,  S.C. 

Hammer- 

Baker 

Davis,  wis. 

schmldt 

Barrett 

Delaney 

Hanley 

Beard 

Dellenback 

Hanna 

Bergland 

Denholm 

Hanrahan 

BevUl 

Dennis 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Bingham 

Dent 

Harsha 

Blackburn 

Derwlnskl 

Harvey 

Boggs 

Devlne 

Hastings 

Boland 

Dlckln.son 

Hays 

Bowen 

Dlngell 

Hubert 

Bray 

Donohue 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Breaux 

Dorn 

Heinz 

Breckinridge 

Downing 

Hicks 

Brlnkley 

Dulskl 

HllUs 

Brooks 

Duncan 

Hlnshaw 

Broomfleld 

du  Pont 

Hogan 

Brotzman 

Edwards,  Ala. 

HoUfleld 

Brown,  Mich'. 

Ell  berg 

Holt 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Erlenborn 

Holtzman 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Each 

Horton 

Buchanan 

Eshleman 

Huber 

Burke,  Fla. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hudnut 

Burke.  Mass. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Hungate 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fascell 

Hunt 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Pish 

Hutchinson 

Butler 

Flood 

Ichord 

Byron 

Flowers 

Jarman 

Camp 

Flynt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Foley 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  John.son.  Pa. 

Cederberg 

Forsythe 

Jones,  Ala. 

Chamberlain 

Fountain 

Jones.  N.C. 

Chappell 

Prellnghuysen 

Jones.  Okla. 

Clancy 

Prey 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Clark 

Froehllch 

Kazen 

Clawson.  Del 

Fulton 

Keating 

Cleveland 

Fuqua 

Kuykendall 

Cochran 

Gaydos 

Kyros 

Cohen 

Gettys 

Landgrebe 

Collins 

Glalmo 

Landnim 

Conable 

Gibbons 

Latta 

Leggett 

Patten 

Stanton, 

Lehman 

Pepper 

J.wmiam 

Lent 

Perkins 

Steed 

Litton 

Pickle 

Steele 

Long.  La. 

Pike 

Steelman 

Long.  Md. 

Poage 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Lott 

Powell.  Ohio 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Lujan 

Preyer 

Stephens 

McClory 

Price,  ni. 

Stratton 

McColUster 

Price,  Tex. 

Stubblefleld 

McCormack 

Qule 

Stuckey 

McDade 

QiitUen 

Symington 

McEwen 

RaUsback 

Taylor.  Mo. 

McFaU 

Randall 

Taylor.  N.C. 

McKay 

Rarick 

Teague,  Tex. 

McSpadden 

Reuss 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Macdonald 

Rhodes 

Thone 

Madden 

Rlnaldo 

Thornton 

Madlgan 

Roberts 

Tleman 

Mahon 

Robinson.  Va. 

Treen 

Mf^nn 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

numan 

Marazltl 

Rogers 

Vander  Jagt 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Vlgortto 

Martin.  N.C. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Waggonner 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Walsh 

Matsunaga 

Rose 

Wampler 

Mayne 

Rostenkowskl 

Ware 

Mezvlnsky 

Roy 

White 

Michel 

Runnels 

Whltehurst 

Mllford 

Ruppe 

Whltten 

Mills.  Ark. 

Ruth 

WldnaU 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

WUllams 

MlzeU 

Sandman 

WUson. 

Moakley 

Sarasln 

Charles  H., 

MoUohan 

Sar  banes 

Calif. 

Montgomery 

Satterfleld 

Wilson. 

Morgan 

Saylor 

Charles,  Tex. 

Mosher 

Scherle 

Winn 

Murphy,  ni. 

Schneebell 

Wolff 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Schroeder 

Wyatt 

Myers 

Sebellus 

Wydler 

Natcher 

Shipley 

Wylle 

Nedzl 

Shoup 

Wyman 

Nelsen 

Shrtver 

Yates 

Nichols 

Shuster 

Yatron 

Nix 

SUces 

Young.  Alaska 

Obey 

Skubltz 

Young.  Fla. 

O'Brien 

Slack 

Young,  ni. 

O-NeUl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Yoxmg.  S.C. 

Owens 

Snyder 

Young.  Tex. 

Parrls 

Spence 

Zablockl 

Passman 

Staggers 

Zlon 

NOT  VOnNO — 17 

BoUlng  Kemp  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Brown.  Ohio  King  Smith.  N.Y. 

Carter  EQuczynskl         Stokes 

Fisher  Mlnshall.  Ohio  ToweU.  Nev. 

Hansen.  Wash.  Patman  Udall 

Henderson  Peyser 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  explain  my  vote  on  the  Talcott 
amendment.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
bringing  agricultural  workers  to  the 
same  minimum  wage  level  as  industrial 
workers — although  I  am  on  record  as 
opposing  this  amendment. 

I  voted  the  way  I  did,  because  there 
was  no  written  copy  of  the  amendment 
available  and  because  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  was  incorrectly  explained  to 
me.  Had  I  been  able  to  change  my  vote 
I  would  have  voted  "yes." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section 
103?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

GOVERNMENT.  HOTEL,  MOTEL,  RESTAUR  iNT.  FOOD 
SERVICE,  AND  CONGLOMERATE  EMPLOYEES  IN 
PX7ERTO  RICO  AND  THE   VIRGIN   ISLANDS 

SEC.  104.  Section  5  (29  U  S.C.  205)  is 
amended  by  Eiddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  section 
6(c).  and  section  8  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  minimum  wage  rate  of  any  em- 
ployee employed  In  Puerto  Rlco  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  (1)  by  the  United  States  or  by  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  (2)  by  an 
establishment  which  is  a  hotel,  motel,  or 
restaurtant.  (3)  by  any  other  retail  or  serv- 
ice establishment  which  employs  such  em- 
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ployee  primarily  In  connection  with  the 
preparation  or  offering  of  food  or  beverages 
for  human  consumption,  either  on  the  prem- 
ises, or  by  such  services  as  catering,  banquet, 
box  lunch,  or  curb  or  counter  service,  to  the 
public,  to  employees,  or  to  members  or  guests 
of  members  of  clubs,  or  (4)  by  an  establish- 
ment described  In  section  13(g).  The  min- 
imum wage  rate  of  such  an  employee  shall 
be  determined  under  this  Act  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  mlnlmxim  wage  rate  for  em- 
ployees employed  In  a  State  of  the  United 
States  Is  determined  under  this  Act.  As  used 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'State' 
does  not  include  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  104  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  £is  follows : 

INCREASES  IN  MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  FOR  OTHER 
EMPLOYEES  IN  PI7ERTO  RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Sec  105.  (a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973,  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 6  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(2).  (3),  and  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(2)  (R)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee 
who  Is  covered  by  such  a  wage  order  and 
to  whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)(1)  woiUd  otherwise  apply,  the 
following  rates  shall  apply  (unless  super- 
sided  by  a  wage  order  Issued  under  para- 
graph (6)  and  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  paragraph  (8) ) : 

"(1)  Effective  as  prescribed  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  employee's  base  rate.  In- 
creased by  25  per  centum. 

"(11)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applicable 
effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by 
clause  (1).  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause.  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  12.5  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base 
rate. 

"(B)  The  effective  date  of  the  Increase 
prescribed  by  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  shaU  be 
the  sixtieth  day  following  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable  to 
the  employee  which  the  Secretary  Issued 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  special  Industry 
committee  appointed  under  section  5.  which- 
ever is  later. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'base  rate'  means  the  rate  applicable 
to  an  employee  under  the  most  recent  wage 
order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  to  section  5. 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  em- 
ployed In  agriculture  who  is  covered  by  a 
wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  special  Industry 
committee  appointed  pursuant  to  section  5 
and  to  whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)(6)  would  otherwise  apply, 
the  following  rates  shall  apply  (unless  super- 
seded by  a  wage  order  Issued  under  para- 
graph (6)  and  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subparagraph   (B)    or  paragraph   (8)): 

"(1)  Effective  as  prescribed  in  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  employee's  base  rate,  in- 
creased by  16.4  per  centum. 


"(U)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applica- 
ble effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed 
by  cause  (i),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed 
by  this  clause.  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  15.4  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base 
rate. 

"(Ul)  Effective  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  of  the  increase  pre- 
scribed by  cause  (11),  not  less  than  the 
highest  rate  applicable  to  the  employee  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  the  In- 
crease prescribed  by  this  clause,  increased  by 
8tfi  amount  equal  to  15.4  per  centum  of  the 
employee's  base  rate. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  In  the  case  of  any  em- 
ployee employed  in  agriculture  who  is  cov- 
ered by  a  wage  order  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
a  special  industry  committee  appointed  pur- 
suant to  section  5,  to  whom  the  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  (5)  would 
otherwise  apply,  and  whose  hourly  wage  is 
Increased  above  the  wage  rate  prescribed 
by  such  wage  order  by  a  subsidy  (or  in- 
come supplement)  paid.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  fol- 
lowing rates  shall  apply  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subparagraph  and  In  para- 
graph (8)); 

"(1)  Effective  as  prescribed  In  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  employee's  base  rate.  In- 
creased by  (I)  the  amount  by  which  the  em- 
ployee's hourly  wage  rate  Is  Increased  above 
his  base  rate  by  the  subsidy  (or  Income  sup- 
plement), and  (II)  15.4  per  centum  of  the 
sum  of  the  employee's  base  rate  and  the 
amount  referred  to  In  subclause  (I) . 

"(11)  Effective  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  of  the  increase  pre- 
scribed by  clause  (1),  not  less  than  the 
highest  rate  applicable  to  the  employee  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  the  In- 
crease prescribed  by  this  clause  Increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  15.4  per  centum  of 
the  sum  of  the  employee's  base  rate  and 
the  amount  referred  to  in  subclause  (I)  of 
clause  (1). 

"(ill)  Effective  one  year  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed 
by  clause  (11),  not  less  than  the  highest 
rate  applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  pre- 
scribed by  this  clause.  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  15.4  per  centum  of  the 
sum  of  the  employee's  base  rate  and  the 
amount  referred  to  In  subclause  (I)  of 
clause  ( 1 ) . 

Notwithstanding  clause  (i).  (II),  or  (Ul)  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  minimum  wage  rate 
for  any  employee  described  In  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  be  Increased  under  such 
clause  (1),  (il).  or  (Hi)  to  a  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds the  minimum  wage  rate  in  effect  under 
subsection  (a)  (5). 

"(0)  The  effective  date  of  the  Increase 
prescribed  by  subparagraphs  (A)  (1)  and  (B) 
(1)  shall  be  the  sixtieth  day  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973  or  one  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order 
applicable  to  the  employee  which  the  Sec- 
retary Issued  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  spe- 
cial Industry  committee  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 5,  whichever  Is  later. 

"(4)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  section  5(e> 
In  the  case  of  any  employee  who  is  covered 
by  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendations  of  a  special 
Industry  committee  appointed  pursuant  to 
section  6  and  to  whom  this  section  "was  made 
applicable  by  the  amendments  made  to  this 
Act  by  the  Pair  lAbor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1966,  the  following  rates  shall  apply 
(unless  superseded  by  a  wage  order  Issued 
under  paragraph  (6)  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  paragraph  (8) ) : 


"(1)  Effective  as  prescribed  In  subpara- 
graph (B) ,  the  employee's  base  rate,  increased 
by  12.5  per  centum. 

"(11)  Effective  one  year  after  the  applicable 
effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by 
clause  (1),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate 
applicable  to  the  employee  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Increase  prescribed  by 
this  clause.  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
12.6  per  centum  of  the  employee's  base  rate. 

"(Ul)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  increase  prescribed  by  clause 
(11),  not  less  than  the  highest  rate  appli- 
cable to  the  employee  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  increase  prescribed  by 
this  clause,  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  12.6  per  centum  of  the  employees  base 
rate. 

"(B)  The  effective  date  of  the  Increase 
prescribed  by  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  shaU  be 
the  sixtieth  day  following  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1973  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable  to  the 
employee  which  the  Secretary  Issued  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1973  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee appointed  under  section  5,  which- 
ever Is  later. 

"(5)  Except  as  provided  In  section  5(e).  In 
the  case  of  any  employee  employed  In  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  to  whom  this  sec- 
tion was  made  applicable  by  the  amendments 
made  to  this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1973,  the  Secretary 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1973,  appoint  a  special  Indus- 
try committee  in  accordance  with  section  5 
to  recommend  the  highest  minimum  wage 
rate  or  rates.  In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  section  8,  to  be  applicable 
to  such  employee  In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  subsection  (b).  The  rate  or 
rates  recommended  by  the  special  industry 
committee  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
such  employee  upon  the  effective  date  of 
the  wage  order  Issued  pursuant  to  such  rec- 
ommendation, but  not  before  sixty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1973. 

"(6)  (A)  Any  employer,  or  group  of  em- 
ployers, employing  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees In  an  industry  In  Puerto  Rlco  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  whom  wage  rate  Increases 
are  prescribed  by  paragraph  (2),  (3)  (A),  or 
(4)  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  in  writing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  indtistry 
committee  to  recommend  the  minimum  wage 
rate  or  rates  to  be  paid  such  employees  In 
lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (2),  (3)  (A),  or  (4).  whichever  Is  ap- 
plicable. Any  such  application  shall  be  filed — 
"(i)  In  the  case  of  the  first  of  such  In- 
creases, not  less  than  thirty  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1973.  and 

"(il)  In  the  case  of  each  succeeding  In- 
crease, not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dajra  and  not  less  than  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  Increase. 
"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  con- 
sider any  application  duly  filed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  Industry  committee  and 
may  appoint  such  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee If  he  has  a  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
on  the  basis  of  financial  and  other  Informa- 
tion contained  in  the  application,  that  com- 
pliance with  any  applicable  rate  or  rates  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (2),  (3)  (A),  or  (4).  as 
the  case  may  be,  will  substantially  curtail 
employment  In  the  Industry  with  respect  to 
which  the  application  was  filed.  The  Secre- 
tary's decision  upon  any  such  application 
shall  be  final.  In  appointing  a  special  indus- 
try committee  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
the  Secretary  shaU,  to  the  extent  possible, 
appoint  persons  who  were  members  of  the 
special    Industry    committee    most    recently 
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convened  under  section  8  for  such  Industry. 
Any  wage  order  Issued  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ooamendatlotis  of  a  special  industry  commit- 
tee appointed  under  this  paragraph  shall 
r,ake  effect  on  the  applicable  effective  date 
provided  In  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4),  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  a  wage  order  has  not  been 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
special  Industry  committee  appointed  under 
this  paragraph  prior  to  the  applicable  effec- 
tive date  under  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4). 
the  applicable  percentage  Increase  provided 
by  paragraph  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  shall  take  effect 
on  the  effective  date  prescribed  therein,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  the  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer who  filed  an  application  for  appoint- 
ment under  this  paragraph  of  a  special  In- 
dustry committee  and  who  files  with  the  Sec- 
retary an  undertaking  with  a  surety  or 
sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for  pay- 
ment to  his  employees  of  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  such  employees  for  the 
difference  between  the  wages  they  actually 
receive  and  the  wages  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
shall  be  empowered  to  enforce  such  under- 
taking and  any  sums  recovered  by  him  shall 
be  held  in  a  special  deposit  account  and 
shall  be  paid,  on  order  of  the  Secretary,  di- 
rectly to  the  employee  or  employees  affected. 
Any  such  sum  not  paid  to  an  employes  be- 
cause of  Inability  to  do  so  within  a  period 
of  three  years  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasviry  of  the  United  States  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  section  5  and  sec- 
tion 8,  relating  to  special  Industry  commit- 
tees, shall  be  applicable  to  special  Industry 
committees  appointed  under  this  paragraph. 
The  appointment  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any  special  In- 
dustry conunlttee  required  to  be  convened 
pursuant  to  section  8(a),  except  that  no 
special  Industry  committee  convened  under 
that  section  shall  hold  any  hearing  within 
one  year  after  a  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates 
for  such  Industry  shall  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary,  by  a  special  indus- 
try committee  appointed  under  this  para- 
graph, to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (2),  (3)  (A),  or  (4), 
as  the  case  may  be. 

•'(7i  The  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  this  subsection  shall  be  In 
effect  only  for  so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  have  not  been 
superseded  by  a  wage  order  fixing  a  higher 
minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  (but  not  In 
excess  of  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  In 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  )  hereafter  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  special  Industry  committee  ap- 
fwlnted  under  section  5. 

"(8)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  wage  rate  of  any 
employee  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
which  is  subject  to  Increase  under  paragraph 
(2),  (3),  (4),  or  (5)  of  this  subsection  shall, 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
wage  Increase  under  the  paragraph  which 
applies  to  the  employee's  wage  rate,  be  not 
less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate 
that  (but  for  this  subsection)  would  be 
applicable  to  such  employee  under  subsec- 
tion (a»  or  (b)  of  this  section." 

(bid)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(b) 
(29  U.S.C.  208(b))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  the  committee  shall 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  the  minimum 
wage  rate  prescribed  in  section  6  (a)  or  (b). 
which  would  be  applicable  but  for  section 
6(c).  unless  there  is  substantial  documen- 
tary evidence,  including  pertinent  un- 
abridged profit  and  loss  statements  and 
balance  sheets  for  a  representative  period  of 
years.  In  the  record  which  establishes  that 
the  industry,  or  a  predominant  portion 
thereof.  Is  unable  to  pay  that  wage." 


(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  10(a) 
(29  U.S.C.  210(a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "modify"  the  following:  "(Including 
provision  for  the  payment  of  an  appropriate 
minimum  wage  rate)". 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  105  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  Page  15, 
Insert  after  line  9  the  following: 

Sec  106.  Section  13(f)  (29  U.S.C.  213(f)) 
Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "(f)",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the   following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (li,  the 
increases  in  the  minimum  wage  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973  shall  not  apply  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  applicable  under  this  Act 
to  employees  employed  In  the  Canal  Zone." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  ireeze  the 
minimum  wage  paid  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Since  1966,  when  the  minimum  wage 
was  extended  to  the  Canal  Zone,  it  has 
caused  an  economic  disruption  In  the  so- 
ciety of  Panama.  At  the  present  time,  the 
lowest  paid  worker  for  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  or  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany earns  the  same  wage  as  a  profes- 
sional schoolteacher  in  Panama. 

This  creates  an  embarrassing  tension 
in  our  relations  with  the  government  of 
Panama.  Gainful  employment  in  Pan- 
ama is  discouraged  by  the  higher  pay- 
ing, lower  qualification  jobs  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  In  economic  terms,  we  are  foster- 
ing underemployment. 

The  minimum  wage  paid  in  the  Canal 
Zone  is  three  times  what  is  paid  in  Pan- 
ama for  the  same  work.  If  the  minimum 
wage  is  raised  from  $1.60  to  $2.20  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  an  increase  of  38  percent, 
this  disparity  will  increase  to  four  times 
the  local  rate. 

This  freeze  on  the  minimum  wage  for 
the  Canal  Zone  is  supported  by  the  State 
Department,  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany and  the  Canal  Zone  Government.  It 
would  affect  only  300  employees,  all  of 
them  Panamanian  citizens. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  the  only  area  in  the 
world  where  the  foreign  citizens  are  hired 
and  paid  according  to  the  U.S.  minimum 
wage  schsdule,  instead  of  the  local  min- 
imum wage. 

Another  disadvantage  in  having  Pan- 
amanian workers  paid  under  the  U.S. 
minimum  wage  scale  is  the  possibility 
that,  as  a  result  of  treaty  negotiations, 
certain  business  activities  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  government  operation  to  pri- 
vate business.  Beset  by  minimum  wage 
requirements,  many  firms  would  not  be 
competitive. 

F^irthermore.  under  the  treaty  nego- 
tiations with  Panama,  a  number  of  ac- 
tivities now  performed  by  the  Canal 
Zone  Government,  such  as  operating 
piers  or  commissaries,  could  be  trans- 
ferred directly  to  operation  by  the  Pan- 


ama Government.  Employees  paid  $2.20 
an  hour  under  the  U.S.  wage  scale  would 
be  reduced  to  50  or  70  cents  an  hour 
under  Panamanian  jurisdiction.  This 
sharp  reduction  would  cause  a  severe 
morale  problem  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

If  businesses  which  are  now  run  by  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  are  turned  over 
to  Panama,  we  would  certainly  hope  for 
a  period  of  time  in  which  the  employees 
would  be  guaranteed  employment.  But  if 
minimum  wages  are  raised  to  a  level 
four  times  the  Panamanian  level,  then 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  such  a  guar- 
antee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  so  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  minimum  wages  paid  for  the 
same  work  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  not  ag- 
gravated any  further. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  was  adopted  last  year  when 
we  had  the  minimum  wage  bill  before 
this  House. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  Last  year 
when  the  same  gentleman  now  in  the  well . 
offered  the  same  amendment  as  is  now 
being  offered  it  was  adopted  by  a  record 
vote  by  a  substantial  margin. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  I 
have  a  letter  dated  March  23  of  this 
year  from  the  Department  of  State, 
signed  by  Marshall  Wright,  Acting  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. In  this  letter  he  sets  out  the  rea- 
sons why  the  gentleman's  amendment 
ought  to  be  adopted.  Without  reading  the 
whole  letter,  let  me  make  two  or  three 
salient  points:  "The  Department  of  State 
would  like  to  recommend  that  H.R.  4757 
be  amended  to  exempt  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  from  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
of  the  bill.  This  recommendation  is  based 
on  the  following  important  foreign  policy 
considerations." 

It  continues  that  this,  "would  adversely 
affect  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  increase 
the  cost  of  operating  U.S.  military  bases 
located  there." 

It  continues  further,  "would  further 
accentuate  the  existing  disparity  between 
wage  levels  of  better  paid  Panamanians 
working  in  the  Zone  and  those  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama." 

Lastly,-  "A  minimum  wage  Increase 
would  comphcate  on-going  canal  treaty 
negotiations." 

These  are  very  excellent  reasons  why 
I  believe  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  too 
much  time,  but  I  also  have  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  State  and  one  from 
the  Government  of  Panama. 

The  situation  at  this  point  is  that  the 
Panamanian  Government  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  this  is  a  violation  of  treaty. 
The  State  Etepartment  states  very  flatly 
that  they  must  pay  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  to  Panamanians,  the  same  as  to 
American  citizens.  The  only  way  they 
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can  deny  the  Panamanians'  inclusion 
imder  the  increase  in  minimum  wage 
law  is  to  specifically  exclude  the  Amer- 
icans as  well. 

Once  it  comes  to  the  point  of  the 
money  being  paid,  the  agreement  does 
say  that  they  must  pay  the  Panamanians 
the  same  amount  as  they  pay  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  had  a 
concern  over  this.  I  had  practically  the 
same  sentiments  as  my  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has.  What  we  have  decided 
to  do  is  to  leave  it  in  the  bill  to  go  to 
the  Senate.  I  have  already  been  talking 
to  the  Senators  and  they  are  going  to 
try  to  work  in  some  kind  of  language 
that  will  not  violate  the  treaty;  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  this  legislation  in  the 
Senate  assured  that.  We  agreed  to  keep 
it  in  our  bill  so  that  we  have  a  point  of 
controversy  when  we  get  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  . 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  Canal  Zone  has  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  minimum  wage 
since  1966.' 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  true. 

Very  sincerely,  I  tell  you  this  has 
caused  much  thought.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  let  us  keep  our  hands  free  for 
when  we  talk  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STESGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  regarding  the  effect  this 
provision  has  on  U.S.  citizens,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Perhaps 
I  missed  the  point.  I  cannot  think  in 
terms  of  experience  of  the  committee 
that  no  U.S.  citizen  is  paid  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.  It  seems  it  would  not  af- 
fect U.S.  citizens. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  fact,  there  are  wage 
board  and  other  Federal  employees  who 
now  earn  less  than  $2  an  hour.  But.  more- 
over, we  believe  that  in  the  conference 
committee  with  the  Senate,  who  are 
really  the  treaty  endorsers  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  that  we 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  work  out 
something  equitable. 

That  is  all  this  is. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  have 
recently  been  designated  as  chairman  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Subcommittee. 
We  have  had  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  nsheries  Committee  a  number  of 
conferences  with  Panamanian  officials. 

We  are  now  trying  to  reach  some  kind 
of  an  accommodation,  so  far  as  an  agree- 
ment goes,  with  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment through  the  State  Department. 
The  State  Department  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion, as  has  been  Indicated,  that  the 
minimum  wage  coverage  should  not  ex- 
tend to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  This  is 
a  change  of  a  15-year  precedent,  where 
the  minimum  wage  coverage  has  ex- 
tended to  the  zone. 


The  State  Etepartment  has  taken  the 
position  that  we  do  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  the  $6  million  that  it  would  cost 
to  cover  the  black  Panamanians,  who 
essentially  are  the  ones  involved  here.  We 
are  now  in  a  position  where  we  have  a 
surplus  of  $1.5  million  as  a  result  of 
Canal  Zone  tolls.  I  believe  we  are  op- 
erating off  a  toll  structure  that  is  now 
60  years  old  and  certainly  should  be  re- 
formed. As  a  result  I  believe  we  do  have 
the  money  to  pay  for  this  minimum  wage 
coverage. 

There  is  an  allegation  made  by  the 
Panamanian  Government  that  in  the 
event  we  exclude  and  in  fact  discriminate 
against  the  Canal  Zone  with  respect  to 
this  legislation  we  will  be  \iolating  a 
Treaty  of  1955  origin.  I  believe  that  is 
correct. 

Without  belaboring  the  point,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  is  not  well  taken, 
that  the  Dent  bill  is  in  proper  form  in  this 
respect,  and  the  Conte  aqjendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  any  amend- 
ment to  delete  from  H.R.  7935  the  in- 
creases in  minimum  wage  rates  provided 
for  the  workers  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  These  workers  have  received  mini- 
mum wage  increases  along  with  workers 
in  the  United  States  for  some  15  years 
now  and  I  see  no  justification  for  dis- 
criminating against  them  this  year. 

If  it  is  true  that  an  increase  in  these 
wage  rates  will  force  an  increase  in  canal 
tolls.  I  say  that  it  is  high  time  the  tolls 
were  increased.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  these 
tolls  have  never  been  increased:  they 
are  still  at  the  rates  at  which  they  were 
fixed  some  60  years  ago  when  the  canal 
was  opened.  If  an  increase  of  tolls  is 
called  for,  then  it  will  only  mean  remov- 
ing what  has  If  en  a  subsidy  for  the 
shippers  who  use  the  canal,  a  subsidy 
paid  for  by  the  low  wages  of  Canal  Zone 
workers. 

It  is  also  illuminating  to  look  at  the 
size  of  the  increases  which  may  be  called 
for.  According  to  a  letter  sent  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  Mr.  Dent,  the  cost 
of  the  minimum  wage  increase  will  be 
about  $6  million  annually.  To  meet  this 
additional  cost,  if  indeed  there  will  be 
additional  cost,  the  canal  need  only  in- 
crea-e  by  6.07  percent  the  $98,833,373  toll 
revenue  tliey  reported  in  1972.  This  in- 
crease will  presumably  also  permit  them 
to  retain  the  $1,247,448  net  revenue — 
that  means  profit — that  the  canal  re- 
ported in  1972. 

One  final  point,  I  think  It  is  well  to 
note  that  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama  supports  an  increase  in  the 
Canal  Zone  minimum  wage.  Their  am- 
bassador stated  last  year  that  his  gov- 
ernment would  regard  exclusion  of  the 
Canal  Zone  from  the  minimum  wage  in- 
creases as  a  violation  of  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  attached  to  the 
1955  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Panama.  The  Government  of  Pan- 
ama also  feels  that  an  increase  in  the 
Canal  Zone  minimum  wage  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  Panamanian 
economy  and  would  stimulate  further  in- 
creases in  wage  rates  in  their  country. 

I  hope  that  the  Conte  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  made 
reference  that  the  Canal  Zone  had  x 
amount  of  millions  of  dollars  in  surplus. 
That  is  not  the  issue  here. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  gentle- 
man is  now  on  this  committee.  I  have 
been  on  the  committee  handling  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Canal  Zone  for 
many  years.  I  do  not  want  to  infringe 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  smy  other  com- 
mittee, however  I  do  know  something 
alx)ut  the  problem  because  of  my  work 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  have  a  letter  from  David  S.  Parker, 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  president 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  plead- 
ing with  us  to  make  this  change.  The 
letter  reads: 

Can.\l  Zone  Government, 
Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

March  12, 1973. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  General  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington 
D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Chaikman:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  consideration  Is  being  given  by 
your  Subcommittee  to  H.R.  4757,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  This  legislation  would,  among  other 
things,  Increase  the  minimum  wage  and 
extend  Its  present  coverage.  The  hourly 
minimum  rate  under  the  Act  would  be 
Increased  In  time  from  $1.60  to  $2.00  (or 
$1.80  for  newly  covered  employees)  and 
then  to  $2.20. 

My  purpose  In  WTltlng  Is  to  recommend 
that  the  bill  be  amended  to  provide  that 
the  Increases  in  the  FLSA  minimum  wage 
and  the  expanded  coverage  shall  not  apply 
In  the  Canal  Zone  and  that,  instead,  the 
present  coverage  and  minimum  wage  of  $1.60 
per  hour  continue  In  effect.  The  Commander 
In  Chief.  United  States  Southern  Command, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  mUitary  activities 
here,  concurs  in  this  recommendation.  The 
reasons  for  this  proposal  are  set  out  below. 

Ihe  Fair  I^abor  Standards  Act  is  geo- 
graphically applicable  to  the  Canal  Zone. 
Prior  to  1966  its  minimum  wage  require- 
ments covered  only  employei  s  of  construc- 
tion contractors  and  of  certain  of  the  few 
private  business  establishments  located  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  such  as  banks  and  shipping 
agents.  Under  Public  Law  89-601  (enacted 
September  23.  1966 1  the  FLSA  was  amended 
to  extend  minimum  wage  coverage  to  em- 
ployees of  Federal  agencies  operating  In  the 
Canal  Zone  and  to  personnel  of  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  under  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  application  of  the  minimum  waco  to 
Federal  workers  in  the  Canal  Zi  ne  in  1966 
had  a  substantUil  impact  on  employment 
practices  of  the  Canal  agencies.  Up  to  that 
time,  the  wage  rates  for  p3sltlons  at  the 
lower  skill  levels  for  which  there  is  adequate 
labor  supply  available  In  the  Republic  of 
Panama  were  fixed  on  a  local  wage  base.  For 
higher  skilled  workers  in  positions  for  which 
recruitment  Is  necessary,  at  leist  in  part. 
from  the  United  States,  rates  of  compensa- 
tion applicable  to  Federal  employment  In 
the  continental  United  States  have  been 
used.  Congress  has  expressly  sanctioned  such 
a  wage  plan  In  the  enactment  of  section  144 
of  Title  2,  Canal  Zone  Code.  76A  Stat.  17. 
which  authorizes  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  here  to  fix  basic  compensation  in  re- 
lation either  to  United  States  rates  or  to 
wages  paid  in  areas  outside  the  country  as 
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designated  In  regulations  Issued  under  au- 
thority of  the  President. 

Since  the  effective  date  of  the  1966  FLSA 
amendments,  the  iise  of  a  local  wage  base  has 
been  continued,  but  Its  lowest  rates  have 
been  fixed  at  the  mlnlmiun  wage  prescribed 
under  the  FLSA.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
pay  for  workers  In  those  Jobs  for  which  there 
is  local  recruitment  hets  been  artificially  held 
above  the  local  wage  base  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  applicable  under  the  statu- 
tory wage  system  prescribed  for  the  Canal 
Zone  under  2  C.Z  C.  5  144. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately 9,100  employees  In  the  Canal  Zone 
subject  to  the  Act.  Of  this  number,  about 
6.800  are  U.S.  Government  personnel  In  the 
wage  board  category  or  employed  by  nonap- 
propriated fund  activities.  The  remainder 
are  the  privately  employed  workers  referred 
to  above,  who  for  the  most  part  were  subject 
to  the  FLSA  prior  to  the  1966  amendments. 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  disparity  between 
Federal  employees  entitled  to  the  FLSA  mini- 
mum and  others  In  occupations  not  subject 
to  the  Act,  the  U.S.  Government  agencies 
administratively  established  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.60  an  hour  for  all  excluded  em- 
ployees. For  that  reason  all  Federal  workers 
In  the  Canal  Zone  now  receive  no  less  than 
$1.60  an  hour. 

The  legal  minimum  wage  for  urban  em- 
ployment In  the  adjacent  labor  market  In 
Panama  ranges  from  50  to  70  cents  an  hour. 
A  further  Increase  In  the  Canal  Zone  mini- 
mum wage  would,  of  course,  widen  the  al- 
ready substantial  gap  between  the  legal  wage 
floor  In  Panama  as  opposed  to  the  Canal  Zone 
minimum.  The  anomaly  Is  an  obvious  one  be- 
cause most  of  the  employees  in  the  Canal 
Zone  who  would  be  affected  by  a  change  In 
the  minimum  wage  reside  In,  and  are  na- 
tionals of,  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Present 
wage  levels  provided  more  than  an  adequate 
number  of  applicants  for  employment  In 
the  Canal  Zone.  The  higher  minimum  does 
not  appear  Justifiable  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic need,  social  policy,  or  sound  persoruiel 
practice. 

One  obvious  effect  of  a  law  establishing 
a  minimum  that  Is  three  times  the  prevail- 
ing wage  In  the  Republic  of  Panama  Is  un- 
economical operation  by  the  Canal  agencies 
and  the  military  components.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  U.S.  military  forces  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  competitive  position  of  open  messes 
would  be  adversely  affected,  the  activity  of 
special  services  would  be  curtailed,  and  post 
exchange  payrolls  would  be  substantially  In- 
creased. The  effect  on  special  services  and 
on  the  competitive  position  of  the  open 
messes  would  be  to  cause  a  greater  number 
of  U.S.  servicemen  to  seek  food  and  enter- 
tainment in  Panama  rather  than  to  remain 
on  the  military  posts.  A  more  significant  re- 
siilt  would  be  the  loss  of  Jobs  by  Panamanian 
nationals  who  work  In  these  service  activities 
tn  the  Canal  Zone.  The  delicate  relations 
With  the  present  Panamanian  Government 
could  be  disrupted  by  the  reduction  In  force 
that  application  of  the  Increase  here  would 
require. 

The  cost  Impact  of  H.R.  4757  would  be 
greater  on  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
the  Canal  Zone  Government  because  of  the 
large  number  of  Panamanians  In  semi-skilled 
positions.  At  current  employment  levels,  the 
annual  Increase  In  cost  would  be  $6  million 
for  the  two  Canal  agencies  If  the  minimum 
wage  goes  from  $1.60  to  $2  20  per  hour.  The 
expense  of  Canal  operations,  a  principal  part 
of  which  is  labor  cost,  Is  expected  In  the 
near  future  to  exceed  Income  from  tolls.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  $6  million  In- 
crease In  labor  costs  that  would  result  from 
an  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage  woiild  sub- 
stantially contribute  to  the  pressure  for  an 
upward  revision  In  tolls,  since  the  waterway 
Is  required  to  be  self-sustaining. 
The  Canal  Zone  Is  the  only  foreign  area 


In  which  the  U.S.  Government  pays  local  na- 
tionals a  wage  equal  to  the  minimum  In  the 
United  States  rather  than  one  based  on  pre- 
vailing rates  in  the  local  economy.  Contlniia- 
tlon  of  the  present  policy  In  the  Canal  Zone 
with  the  adoption  of  the  higher  rates  could 
place  In  Jeopardy  the  practice  of  using  wage 
scales  conforming  to  locality  rates  In  other 
foreign  areas. 

A  second  area  of  concern  Is  the  proposed 
extension  of  minimum  wage  coverage  to  do- 
mestic service  employees.  The  Inclusion  of 
the  nearly  7,000  domestics  In  the  Canal  Zone 
In  the  proposed  legislation  is  considered  to 
be  most  unwise.  The  present  minimum  wage 
for  domestics  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  Is 
$40.00  per  month.  The  requirement  to  pay  a 
$2.20  minimum  wage  to  domestics  working 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  or  even  a  $1.60  minimum 
for  that  matter,  would  create  a  situation 
where  Canal  Zone  domestics  would  be  work- 
ing under  a  minimum  wage  scale  that  Is  al- 
most 10  times  higher  than  the  minimum 
wage  for  comparable  work  In  the  adjacent 
urban  areas  of  Panama.  The  use  of  domes- 
tics, most  of  whom  are  already  paid  above 
the  Panama  scale,  enables  dependents  of 
U.S.  Govetnment  employees  and  military  per- 
sonnel to  be  employed  in  regular  Government 
positions  and,  thereby,  reduces  the  need  for 
additional  recruitment  and  housing  of  U.S. 
nationals.  Many  positions  which  cannot  be 
filled  from  the  local  labor  market,  such  as 
nurses  and  school  teachers,  are  filled  In  this 
way.  If  the  cost  of  ea^>loylng  domestics  is 
raised  substantially.  It  Is  expected  that  many 
dependents  would  give  up  domestics  and  re- 
turn to  household  duties.  Such  an  action 
unquestionably  would  result  in  markedly 
higher  U.S.  Government  recruitment  ex- 
penses while  at  the  same  time  Increasing  un- 
employment In  Panama. 

Another  Important  consideration  Is  that 
the  minimum  wage  In  the  Canal  Zone  Is  one 
of  the  subjects  being  considered  In  treaty 
negotiations  now  In  progress  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama.  It  would  not 
appear  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
UrUted  States  to  Increase  the  statutory  obli- 
gation for  a  fixed  level  of  compensation  when 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Canal  enter- 
prise operates  may  luidergo  substantive 
change. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  considerations,  I 
strongly  recommend  that  while  the  bill  Is 
under  consideration  by  your  Subcommittee, 
It  be  amended  to  exclude  the  Canal  Zone 
from  the  proposed  expanded  coverage  and 
wage  Increases  and  to  retain  the  present 
minimum  here.  I  believe  that  such  a  result 
could  be  accomplished  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 214  at  the  end  of  Title  n  reading  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  214.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Canal  Zone." 

Due  to  the  fact  that  hearing  by  your  Sub- 
committee Is  scheduled  for  March  13-15, 
time  does  not  f>ermlt  securing  advice  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as  to 
the  relationship  of  this  report  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  S.  Parker. 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  President, 
Panama  Canal  Company. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
said,  "Give  us  time."  We  have  had  about 
a  year  to  solve  this  problem.  I  have 
spoken  with  the  gentleman  many  times 
off  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  told  him  I 
was  going  to  offer  the  amendment.  I  did 
offer  the  amendment  last  year.  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  the  House. 

They  are  paying  these  people  outside 
of  the  Canal  Zone  50  to  70  cents  an  hour, 
top  wages.  Can  you  imagine  those  who 
leave  the  zone  in  the  evening  and  return 
to  Panama  earning  twice  as  much  as  a 
schoolteacher  and,  if  we  pass  $2.20  mini- 


mum per  hour  four  times  more  than  a 
person  living  In  Panama?  All  we  are 
doing  is  to  further  strain  relations  with 
the  Panamanians. 

I  should  like  to  see  everybody  get  $2.20 
an  hour,  but  here  we  would  aggravate 
the  situation.  Why  make  an  exception 
to  the  rule?  We  do  not  pay  U.S.  mini- 
mum wage  to  foreign  employees  any 
place  outside  of  the  United  States  except 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  get  the  gentleman's 
point.  I  would  say  that  I  have  a  four- 
page  letter  from  Gov.  Dave  Parker,  too. 
I  have  great  respect  for  him. 

On  this  particular  point  I  am  satisfied, 
after  talking  with  the  officials  there,  that 
we  are  going  to  aggravate  the  situation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  by  making  this 
exception  at  this  time. 

The  Panamanian  Ambassador  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  We  can  put 
that  letter  in  the  Record  if  we  want  to. 

The  better  part  of  valor  and  diplomacy 
at  this  time  would  be  not  to  make  the 
mistake  we  made  last  year.  If  the  Senate 
in  conference  wants  to  do  something  else, 
let  us  let  them  do  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  two  points  the  committee 
ought  to  consider  before  turning  down 
the  Conte  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  argues  it  is  required  to 
keep  the  language  of  the  committee  bill 
in,  in  order  to  provide  some  kind  of  flexi- 
bility in  the  conference.  I  must  say  in  all 
honesty  that  falls  to  be  persuasive  to  the 
question,  if  we  really  want  flexibility,  for 
if  that  is  what  we  are  searching  for  let 
us  take  the  Conte  amendment  and  then 
deal  with  the  other  body  in  the  con- 
ference. 

But  we,  in  effect,  are  going  to  eliminate 
any  ability  to  be  flexible  if  we  do  not 
adopt  the  Conte  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  second  point 
which,  I  think,  is  even  more  important 
from  the  view  of  those  of  us  on  this  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  that  we  have  on  this 
issue  essentially  two  conflicting  views: 
Those  of  the  representatives  of  Panama 
and  those  of  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  tell  the  Members  very  honestly 
that  I  think  it  would  be  far  the  wiser 
course  of  action  to  listen  carefully  to 
those  views  expressed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  this  country  who  have  to  live 
with  this  kind  of  problem,  and  on  that 
basis  the  Conte  amendment  Is  the  one 
that  makes  the  most  sense  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  basis,  It  seems 
to  me  the  Conte  amendment  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Conte)  . 

We  have  been  talking  about  minimum 
wage  problems  here.  But  I  have  not  heard 
any  discussion  so  far  with  regard  to  the 
actual  situation  in  Panama.  If  I  read  the 
papers  correctly,  the  Panamanian  peo- 
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pie  have  been  attacking  this  coimtry  for 
some  time :  they  claim  that  we  have  been 
unkind  to  them  and  have  been  taking  too 
much  money  away  from  them.  They  even 
invited  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  down  there  a  few  months  ago  to 
attack  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  confused 
as  to  just  what  the  impact  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be.  The  gentleman  tells  us  that 
if  we  continue  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the 
Panamanian  people  that  the  United 
States  employs,  then  Panama  is  going  to 
be  mad  at  us. 
Mr.  CONTE.  The  Panamanians. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  under  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
if  we  take  away  the  additional  money 
we  have  been  paying  some  Panamanians, 
then  they  are  going  to  be  mad  at  us,  too, 
because  we  have  taken  it  away. 

I  wonder  just  what  impact  this  bill  or 
the  gentleman's  amendment  will  have  on 
this  basic  problem?  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
neither  one  is  going  to  help  us  very  much. 
The  Panamanians  are  going  to  be  mad  at 
us  regardless  of  what  we  do. 

Is  that  not  the  situation,  or  does  the 
gentleman  have  any  other  light  he  can 
throw  on  it?  Is  there  anything  we  can  do 
that  would  improve  the  situation  in 
Panama? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
it  would  work  the  other  way. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say 
that  the  amendment  I  have  offered  does 
not  take  anything  away;  it  just  freezes 
the  minimum  wage  rate  where  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  candid  statement.  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  any  difference  whether 
my  amendment  carries  or  whether  my 
amendment  is  defeated,  as  far  as  doing 
something  to  change  relationships  down 
there.  I  merely  point  out  the  human 
factor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  realizes 
this:  that  if  he  had  somebody  living  in 
Cohoes,  N.Y.,  and  they  were  making  $5 
an  hour,  and  they  came  up  to  Schenec- 
tady and  made  $30  an  hour,  the  guy  is 
going  to  be  damn  mad.  That  is  the  only 
point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  has  hap- 
pened. We  have  300  Panamanians  get- 
ting the  minimum  wage,  because  they 
work  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  if  they  leave 
the  Cana  Zone,  they  make  from  50  to  60 
cents  an  hour.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  policy  or  a  change  in  our  policy. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  tell  us  what  the  Panama- 
nians have  been  doing  for  us  lately? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Not  very  much. 
Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Conte  amendment.  Last  year  when 
the  House  considered  a  minimum  wage 
bill,  which  did  not  become  law,  it  over- 
whelmingly accepted  a  similar  Conte 
amendment  excluding  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  Panama  Canal  Company  is  cur- 
rently obliged  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1.60.  The  minimum  wage  rate  in  Pana- 
ma is  from  50  to  75  cents  an  hour.  Ob- 
viously the  Canal  Company  is  a  most  at- 
tractive employer,  and  its  jobs  are  a 
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distortion  in  the  labor  market  in  Panama 
The  effect  of  H.R.  7935.  if  the  Conte 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  would  be  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  from  about 
three  times  the  local  rate  to  about  four 
times  the  local  rate. 

In  addition  to  the  unhealthy  relation- 
ship with  local  wages,  the  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  Canal  Com- 
pany would  undoubtedly  force  higher 
rates  for  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  or  oblige 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  come  to 
Congress  for  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to 
support  the  operation  of  the  canal.  Since 
we  are  engaged  in  negotiations  to  change 
some  of  the  arrangements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Panama  which  have  existed  for  years,  the 
trustees  of  the  Canal  Company  and  its 
managers  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  raise  tolls.  At  this  time,  also,  the 
full  effect  of  higher  tolls  on  South 
American  economies  is  not  known,  ex- 
cept that  increase  would  be  generally 
harmful.  Consequently,  it  would  be  ter- 
ribly unwise  if  the  Canal  Company  were 
included  in  H.R.  7935. 

I  am  informed  that  American  opera- 
tions, particularly  those  of  the  Defense 
Department  overseas,  usually  pay  local 
rates  when  hiring  local  people.  The  Canal 
Company  has  not  made  such  a  request. 
They  are  only  asking  that  the  current 
rate,  which  is  three  times  the  local  rate, 
be  maintained  rather  than  increasing  it 
to  four  times  the  local  rate.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts deserves  unanimous  support.  Z  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE    n— EXTENSION    OP   COVERAGE; 
REVISION  OF  EXEMPTIONS 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  201.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (d|  of  section 
3  {29  use.  203)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  'Employer'  Includes  any  person  acting 
directly  or  Indirectly  in  the  interest  of  an 
employer  in  relation  to  an  employee  and  in- 
cludes the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  but  does  not 
Include  any  labor  organization  (other  than 
when  acting  as  an  employer)  or  anyone  act- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of 
such  labor  organization.'' 

(2)  Subsection  (r)  of  section  3  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  and  by  inserting  after  that  paragraph 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  connection  with  the  activities  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  or  pDlltical  subdivision  of  a 
State,". 

(3)  Subsection  (s)  section  3  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  or",  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


"(5)  is  an  activity  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State.  '. 

(b)  Section  13(b)  (29  U.S.C.  213(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (19)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or"  and  by  adding  after  that  para- 
graph the  following: 

"(20)  any  employee  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  engaged  in  fire  pro- 
tection or  law  enforcement  activities:  or 

"(21)  any  Federal  employee  other  than  a 
Federal  employee  who  was  brought  within 
the  purview  of  section  7  by  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1966.". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  18  (29  U.S.C. 
218)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  (other  than  section  13(f)) 
or  any  other  law.  any  employee  employed  in 
a  Federal  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentality shall  have  his  basic  pay  fixed  or 
adjusted  at  an  hourly  wage  rate  which  Is 
not  less  than  the  rate  in  effect  under  sec- 
tion 6(a)(1)  and  shall  have  his  overtime 
pay  fixed  or  adjusted  at  an  hourly  wage 
rate  which  is  not  less  than  the  rate  pre- 
scribed  by  section   7(a)." 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
section  be  considered  as  read  and  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  anv 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand correctly  the  gentleman  wants 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point? 
Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  reserve  that  and  only  ask  at  this 
time  that  this  section  be  considered  as 
read,  I  will  not  object.  Otherwise  I  feel 
constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  DENT.  Well,  I  have  been  trying 
for  7  months  to  get  some  kind  of 
concession  or  conference  with  you,  but 
I  w'ill- yield  again  and  only  ask  that  this 
section  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There   was   no   objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HENDERSON 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  several  amendments  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Henderson: 
Amend  section  201  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  17,  strike  out  "the  United 
States  or". 

On  page  15,  beginning  in  line  25  and  end- 
ing in  line  1.  page  16,  strike  out  "of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or". 

On  page  16,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or". 

On  page  16,  line  19.  strike  out  "activities; 
or"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "activities."." 
On  page  16,  beginning  In  line  20.  strike  out 
all  of  paragraph  (21 ) . 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  strike 
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from  section  201  of  the  bill  that  language 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  extend- 
ing coverage  of  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
visions to  all  Federal  employees  and  cov- 
erage of  the  overtime  provisions  to  wage 
board  employees  of  the  Government. 

I  have  examined  the  Committee's  re- 
port on  H.R.  7935,  and  I  can  find  no 
justification  for  extending  application 
of  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  Federal 
employees. 

Such  action,  as  everyone  knows,  will 
result  in  no  benefit  to  Federal  employees. 
This  fact  is  acknowledged  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  on  pages  21 
and  22  of  the  committee's  report. 

At  the  present  time,  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  under  the  general  schedule  is 
$2.31.  The  pay  schedules  of  Federal  em- 
ployees are  adjusted  regularly  to  provide 
rates  of  pay  which  are  not  less  than,  and 
ordinarily  are  greater  than,  the  minimum 
rate  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
With  respect  to  wage  board  or  prevail- 
ing rate  employees  of  the  Government, 
section  53431  a  >  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  specifically  provides  that  their 
rates  of  pay  may  not  be  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  specified  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  over  the  pay  of 
Federal  employees,  and  I  believe  our 
committee  has  been  successful  in  estab- 
lishing pay  systems  which  Insure  fair  and 
adequate  rates  of  pay  for  all  Federal 
employees.  Therefore,  I  can  see  no  neces- 
.sltv  or  justification  for  confusing  the 
state  of  the  law  by  bringing  Federal 
employees  under  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  application  of  the  overtime  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  Federal  wage  board  or  prevailing  rate 
employees,  as  proposed  under  section  201 
of  the  bill,  makes  even  less  sense  and 
creates  more  serious  problems  than  does 
the  proposal  for  extending  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  to  Federal  employees. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  requires 
payment  of  time  and  one-half  premium 
rates  for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  a 
week  for  certain  categories  of  employees. 
The  extension  of  this  provision  to  Federal 
prevailing  rate  employees  would  be  of  no 
substantial  benefit  to  such  employees  be- 
cause the  overtime  pay  benefits  provided 
for  those  employees  in  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  are  more  liberal  and 
have  broader  coverage  than  those  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

For  example,  under  .section  5544  of 
title  5.  prevailing  rate  employees  are  paid 
time  and  one-half  rates  for  work  in  ex- 
cess of  8  hours  a  day,  as  well  as  for  work 
in  excess  of  40  hours  a  week.  Further- 
more, many  employees,  such  as  super- 
visors and  professionals,  who  are  exempt 
from  overtime  pay  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  are  entitled  to  overtime 
pay  under  section  5544  of  title  5. 

The  most  serious  problem  that  would 
be  created  by  bringing  Federal  wage 
board  employees  under  the  overtime  pro- 
visions of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
centers  on  the  fact  that  two  agencies,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  would  be  responsible 
for    administering    and    enforcing    the 


overtime  pay  laws  applicable  to  those 
employees. 

Clearly,  this  will  create  complications 
and  confusion  as  to  what  effect  the  de- 
cisions of  either  agency  will  have  on  the 
other's  existing  authority. 

In  addition,  this  jurisdictional  confu- 
sion could  extend  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which,  by  law,  has  au- 
thority to  settle  all  claims,  including 
claims  for  pay,  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  the  responsibility  for  consider- 
ing claims  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  these  serious 
administrative  problems  and  the  com- 
plete lack  of  necessity  or  justification  for 
extending  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  Federal  employees,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson) 
for  offering  his  amendment,  and  to  say 
that  I  think  the  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
though  including  Federal  employees  in 
this  legislation,  constitutes  a  serious  in- 
trusion upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Henderson ) . 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  al- 
ready have  covered  for  7  years  now,  these 
employees,  and  this  extension  was 
reached  upon  the  basis  of  testimony  given 
to  our  subcommittee  on  many,  many  dif- 
ferent occasions.  We  are  calling  upon 
private  enterprise  under  the  minimum 
wage,  and  also  the  local  governments  and 
the  State  governments  are  covered.  We 
should  do  the  same  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  think  it  is  academic  that  there 
will  not  be  anybody  here  getting  a  pay 
increase.  However,  it  is  also  not  true  that 
we  cover  Federal  employees  for  overtime. 
There  is  no  overtime  extension  in  this 
legislation  at  all  for  Federal  employees. 
I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hen- 
derson* . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  167,  noes  249, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 

I  Roll.  No.   1851 
AYES— 167 


Abdnor  Bafalls 

Anderson,  ni.  Baker 

Archer  Beard 

Arends  Blackburn 

Armstrong  Bowen 

Ashbrook  Bray 


Brinkley 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burgener 


Burke.  Pla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Puqua     • 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
Gubser 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadiUo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohen 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels. 
Dominlck  V. 


Haley 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holt 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McEwen 
Mahon 
MaUliard 
Mallary 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Mil  ford 
Miller 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Pettis 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  Tex. 
Quie 

NOES— 249 

Hawkins 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Pish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Gaydos 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heinz 


QulUen  - 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Roncallo.'N.Y. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Smith.  NY. 

Spence 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Treen 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  m. 

Young.  S.C. 

Zlon 

Zwacb 

Helstoskl 

Hlllls 

Hlnshaw 

Hollfield 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCoilister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maraziti 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinskv 

Mills.  Ark 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 
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Morgan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Symington 

Mosher 

Rosenthal 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Moss 

Rostenkowskl 

Thompson.  N.J 

Murphy,  m. 

Roush 

Thone 

Murphy,  NY. 

Roy 

Thornton 

Natcher 

Roybal 

Tlernan 

Nedzl 

Ryan 

Ullman 

Nix 

St  Germain 

Van  Deerlln 

Obey 

Sandman 

Vanlk 

OHara 

Sarasln 

Vlgorlto 

O'Neill 

Sarbanes 

Waldle 

Owens 

Saylor 

Walsh 

Parrls 

Schroeder 

Whalen 

Passman 

Selberllng 

White 

Patten 

Shoup 

Wldnall 

Pepper 

Slkes 

Wilson.  Bob 

Perkins 

Slsk 

Wilson, 

Pickle 

Skubitz 

Charles  H., 

Pike 

Slack 

Calif. 

Podell 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wilson. 

Price.  111. 

Snyder 

Charles,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Staggers 

Winn 

Railsback 

Stanton, 

Wolff 

Randall 

J.  William 

Wright 

Rangel 

Stanton. 

Wyatt 

Rees 

James  V. 

Wydler 

Reid 

Stark 

Yates 

Reuss 

Steed 

Yatron 

Rlegle 

Steele 

Young.  Ga. 

Rlnaldo 

Steel  man 

Young.  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Stratton 

Zablockl 

Roe 

Stuckey 

Rogers 

Studds 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Sullivan 

NOT  VOTING — 16 

Boiling 

Kemp 

Peyser 

Carter 

King 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Fisher 

Landrum 

Stokes 

Fulton 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Towell,  Nev. 

Hubert 

O'Brien 

Heckler,  Mass.    Patman 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ICHORO 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichord:  Page 
15.  line  12,  strike  out  "AND  STATE". 

Page  15,  beginning  in  line  17,  strike  out 
"or  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  but  does  not  Include"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "but  does  not 
Include  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  (except  with  respect  to  employees 
of  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof, 
employed  (1)  In  a  hospital.  Institution,  or 
school  referred  to  In  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (r)  of  this  section,  or  (2)  In  the 
operation  of  a  railway  or  carrier  referred 
to  In  such  sentence )  ". 

Page  16.  beginning  In  line  1,  strike  out 
"or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State". 

Page  16,  beginning  In  line  11,  strike  out 
"or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State". 

Page  16.  strike  out  Une  17  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  "(21)" 
In  line  20  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(20)". 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  although  it  seems  rather 
lengthy,  merely  strikes  out  the  extension 
of  coverage  to  employees  of  local  and 
State  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  Member  of 
the  House  who  voted  for  the  Erlenborn 
amendment  because  it,  too,  struck  out 
the  extension  of  coverage  to  local  and 
State  governments,  even  though  I  sup- 
ported all  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  of  my  good  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ( Mr.  Dent  i  .  So  this  is  a  matter  of 
ver>'  great  principle  to  me. 

I  first  came  to  this  body,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, some  12  years  ago.  At  that  time  I 
had  no  difficulty  gaining  a  good  legisla- 
tive working  knowledge  of  every  measure 
that  came  before  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives. Today  that  is  almost  impos- 
sible. Why?  Because  in  a  short  period  of 
12  years  we  have  increased  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
I  would  say  conservatively  1,000  percent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  legislating  or 
attempting  to  legislate  upon  everything, 
from  the  building  of  missiles,  which  goes 
to  Defense,  to  the  regulation  of  switch- 
blade knives  which  is  definitely  a  city 
council  matter.  And  the  situation  is  such 
that  90  percent  of  us,  I  think,  do  not 
even  know  what  we  are  really  voting  on, 
or  we  do  not  have  a  good  legislative 
working  knowledge  of  what  we  are  vot- 
ing on  in  respect  to  every  measure  that 
comes  before  this  body. 

The  principle  is  one  of  trying  to  pre- 
serve what  we  have  left  of  our  federal 
system  of  government.  Here  we  are  say- 
ing to  every  mayor  and  every  city  coun- 
cilman, every  Governor  and  every  legis- 
lator, "We  are  going  to  put  you  under 
some  measure  of  control  of  a  bureaucrat 
or  bureaucrats  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  still  have  a  federal 
system  of  government.  Those  mayors, 
those  city  councilmen,  those  Governors, 
those  State  representatives,  too,  have  an 
electorate  to  which  they  are  responsible, 
and  I  submit  that  we  have  gone  too  far. 
The  committee,  as  I  read  the  report, 
attempts  to  justify  this  measure  on  the 
minimal  impact  that  it  would  have  on 
the  number  of  employees  to  be  covered. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  very  few  State 
and  local  employees  that  would  be  cov- 
ered by  this  particular  provision,  but  the 
principle  is  there  of  putting  those  gov- 
ernmental elected  officials  on  the  local 
and  State  level  under  the  control  of  a 
bureaucracy  downtown,  taking  away  the 
right  that  they  have  as  elected  officials 
to  determine  how  the  taxpayers'  money 
should  be  spent. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Com- 
mittee sees  fit  to  at  least  adopt  this  one 
amendment  to  H.R.  7935. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  do  so  simply  on  the 
same  basis  as  I  discussed  for  the  Federal 
employees. 

We  have  been  covering  State  em- 
ployees since  the  1966  amendments.  They 
are  covered  by  the  act  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Conference  of  May- 
ors is  supposed  to  have  sent  out  some 
kind  of  a  release  stating  they  were 
against  this  provision.  Somebody  handed 
me  today  a  copy  of  that  statement.  But 
that  is  not  true.  The  only  questions  put 
out  by  the  municipal  governments  in  this 
matter  were  on  the  employments  of  po- 
licemen and  firemen. 

Our  committee,  as  it  always  has  tried 
to  do,  has  given  serious  consideration  to 
legitimate  proposals  that  come  before  us 
which  have  a  different  intent  than  what 
we  are  attempting  in  our  actions,  and 
we  felt  that  they  were  right  on  that 
point.  So  we  excluded  policemen  and 
firemen  from  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  those  long, 
serious  pains  that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  has. 
having  served  on  the  Council  of  State 
Governments   for   a    great   number   of 


years.  But  I  found  out  it  is  just  some- 
thing that  you  cannot  do  anything  about. 
The  minute  the  State  governments  and 
local  governments  start  coming  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment starts  going  to  the  State  gov- 
ernment for  assistance,  they  give  up  a  lot 
of  prerogatives  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  I  enjoyed  when  we  were  young- 
er members  of  legislative  bodies. 

It  is  just  the  old  song  of  "whoever  pays 
the  piper  calls  the  tune." 

As  much  as  I  regret  it.  that  is  the 
situation.  I  would  march  backward  to 
those  days  myself  when  States  had  all 
the  States'  rights  they  once  had.  but  as 
long  as  we  pay  the  bill,  I  am  afraid  this 
is  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  would  hate 
to  have  one-half  of  the  State  employees 
covered  and  one-half  not  covered. 

It  should  have  happened  7  years  ago. 
if  it  happened  at  all. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Is  it  not  true  the  only 
coverage  now  is  hospitals  and  educa- 
tional institutions  which  may  or  may 
not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  councils  or  the  mayors  or  the  State 
governments? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  think  you  are  right,  but  it 
is  a  point  of  fact  that  we  specifically 
spelled  out  those  institutions  and  then 
the  case  was  resolved  in  the  courts  as  to 
our  right  to  do  so  and  the  courts  resolved 
it  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But  here  you  are  ex- 
tending the  coverage  to  all  employees  of 
all  State  and  local  imits  of  government. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  right.  And  our 
estimates  are  less  than  100.000  will  re- 
ceive any  kind  of  pay  increase.  It  makes 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  matter, 
really,  especially  in  the  area  of  public 
works. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  know  very  well  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
caught  up  in  some  ver>'  conflicting  con- 
siderations here,  and  I  am  at  least  glad 
to  hear  he  has  some  pangs  of  conscience, 
having  been  a  great  State  legislative 
leader  in  the  State  of  Permsylvania 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  very  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

I  think  it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
while  I  take  some  comfort  from  the 
statement  by  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  that  some  mayors' 
groups  are  in  support  of  this  particular 
provision  in  the  committee  bill,  very  def- 
initely the  mayors  in  my  State  are 
strongly  opposed  to  this  provision. 

I  read  from  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  League  of  Minnesota  Municipali- 
ties who  respectfully  urges  opposition  to 
inclusion  of  State  and  local  government 
employees  in  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time provisions  of  the  various  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  such  as  are  contained  in  S.  1861.  S. 
1725.  and  H.R.  7935,  this  bill. 

Other  mayors  in  mi'  district  have 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  my 
State  has  a  levy  limitation  imposed  by 
the  legislature.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment.  in  imposing  its  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  on  my  municipalities,  cfiuses 
their  costs  to  increase,  tliey  will  simply 
have  to  cut  back  on  other  vital  services 
or.  if  they  pay  overtime  in  specific  areas, 
they  have  to  lay  somebody  off. 

It  seems  to  me  in  that  resE>ect  the 
committee  version  itself  is  self-defeat- 
ing. We  realize  the  exclusion  of  fire  and 
police  removes  the  greatest  concerns,  and 
yet  mayors  and  city  mainagers  in  my 
district  feel,  particularly  based  on  last 
years  experience,  what  hapuen.s  between 
here  and  the  final  bill  could  well  bring 
the  firemen  and  policemen  back  in.  Many 
of  us  are  reminded  of  the  situation  of  last 
year  when  certain  members  of  the  House 
rroup  indicated  they  would  accept  a  Sen- 
ate bill  which  would  have  put  the  fire- 
men and  policemen  back  in  and  there- 
fore would  have  wreaked  havoc  with  our 
municipal  governments. 

If  we  support  the  Ichord  amendment 
today,  we  will  speak  very  strongly  to  our 
conferees  when  they  get  into  the  confer- 
ence committee.  We  will  be  saying  that 
we  do  not  want  these  or  any  other  munic- 
ipal employees  included. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  done  us  a  great  service  in  bringing 
this  amendment  to  the  floor,  and  I  hope 
it  is  strongly  supported. 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  can  only  say  to  you  con- 
ditions last  year  were  certainly  a  lot  dif- 
ferent than  this  year.  If  we  willingly  took 
the  police  and  firemen  out  of  this  legis- 
lation, have  no  fear  of  where  I  will  stand 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I  would 
say  a  positive  vote  on  the  Ichord  amend- 
ment would  make  me  feel  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman, 
although  I  am  pleased  to  have  that  state- 
ment. I  still  think  It  is  essential  that  we 
support  the  Ichord  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Ichord  » . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  182.  noes  233, 
not  voting  17,  as  follows : 

I  Roll    No.   1861 
AYES— 182 


Abcinor 

Anderson.  Dl. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ash  brook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Bo  wen 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Broomlleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 


Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collier 

CoUlns 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Coughlln 


Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Flowers 


Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HlUis 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lott 
Lujan 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
A.spln 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 
Conyers 
Cormsn 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Dominlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  S  C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
EUberg 


McCiory 

McCol'.ister 

McEwen 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Parris 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price.  Tex. 
Quie 
Qulllen 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Regula 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruth 
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Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Proehlich 
Fulton 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Hinshaw 
Holineld 
Holt 

Hoitzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 


Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Sj-mms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whifehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  S.C. 
Zion 
Zwach 
Flynt 


McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mailllard 

Mara^itl 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinisky 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy, 

Murphy. 

Nat  Cher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Podell 

Price.  III. 

Pritchard 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rod  1  no 

Roe 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 


,111. 
,  N.Y. 


Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Schroeder 
Seiberllng 
Shipley 
Shoup 
SLsk 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton. 
James  V. 


Boiling 
Carter 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cronin 
Fisher 


Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 


Walsh 
Whalen 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Gray 

Hubert 

King 

Landrum 


Patman 
Peyser 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Stokes 


Minshall.  Ohio   Talcott 


O'Brien 


Towell.  Nev. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed  to  this 
section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TRANSIT    EMPLOYEES 

SEC.  202.  (a)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  13(b) 
(29  U.S.C.  213(b))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  semicolon  the  follow- 
ing: "and  If  such  employee  receives  compen- 
sation for  employment  In  excess  of  forty- 
eight  hours  In  any  workweek  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  Is  employed". 

(b)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973,  such  paragraph  is  amended 
by  striking  out  -forty-eight  hours"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "forty-four  hours". 

(c)  Effective  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  amendments,  such  paragraph 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty-four 
hours"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "forty- 
two  hours". 

(d)  Section  7  (29  U.S.C.  207)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(k)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  of  an 
employer  engaged  In  the  business  of  op>erat- 
Ing  a  street,  suburban,  or  Interurban  elec- 
tric railway,  or  local  trolley  or  motorbus  car- 
rier, whose  rates  and  services  are  subject  to 
regulation  by  a  State  or  local  agency,  in  de- 
termining the  hours  of  employment  of  such 
an  employee  to  which  the  rate  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  applies  there  shall  be  excluded 
the  hours  such  employee  was  employed  In 
charter  activities  by  such  employer  If  (1)  the 
employee's  employment  In  such  activities  was 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  or  understanding 
with  his  employer  arrived  at  before  engaging 
in  such  employment,  and  (2)  employment 
in  such  activities  Is  not  part  of  such  employ- 
ee's regular  employment." 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  section  202  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFXRED    BY     MR.    STEIGER    OP 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wis- 
consin: Page  17,  strike  out  line  9,  and  all  that 
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follows  down  through  and  Including  line  13 
on  page  18. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  (and 
references  thereto)    accordingly. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  would  delete  from  the 
committee  bill  the  provision  which  would 
effectively  eliminate  overtime  coverage 
for  transit  workers. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  re- 
member that  last  year  when  we  debated 
this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall)  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  then  Erlenborn  substitute  when  it 
was  being  considered  that  would  have 
eliminated  overtime  coverage  of  the  tran- 
sit workers.  I  argued  at  that  time  against 
the  amendment  and  it  was  defeated. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  strike  out 
this  provision  from  the  committee  bill.  It 
is  really  very  simple.  I  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  basis  on  which 
we  ought  in  any  way  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  transit  companies  in  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  we  are  talking 
about  accelerating  the  use  of  mass  tran- 
sit, to  have  to  pay  the  overtime  on  the 
basis  the  committee  bill  proposes  be  done. 
From  my  standpoint  at  least,  as  I  look 
at  the  transit  companies  in  the  Sixth 
District  of  Wisconsin,  Oshkosh,  Sheboy- 
gan, Fond  du  Lac,  all  of  them  are  in 
trouble  and  having  a  difficult  time  even 
staying  in  business  at  all. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  committee  that 
the  effort  on  my  part  in  this  amendment 
is  to  seek  to  make  it  possible  for  transit 
companies  to  stay  in  business:  to  seek  to 
make  it  possible  for  young  people  and 
senior  citizens  and  those  who  may  not 
own  automobiles  or  would  like  to  use 
public  transit,  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
use  it. 

I  am  fearful,  if  the  committee  bill  as 
presently  before  us  is  not  amended,  we 
are  going  to  run  the  great  risk  of  mak- 
ing it  mora  diflBcult  for  those  struggling 
companies  to  stay  in  business, 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted.  I 
hope  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  main- 
tain a  transit  system  as  it  is  used  in 
smaller  cities  across  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Today.  88  percent  of  our  organized 
transit  workers  are  covered  by  a  40-hour- 
week  agreement.  We  do  net  reach  40 
hours.  We  start  at  48  hours,  go  down  to 
42  hours,  and  stop  at  42  hours. 

We  are  dealing  fairly  as  we  tried  to  do 
throughout  this  legislation.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  voted  down. 

Th?  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Steiger  > . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  whether  we  could  have  some 
sort  of  agreement  that  we  consider  the 
bill  to  be  r?ad  at  this  point,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  gentleman  to  in  any  way  limit  time 
for  debate  on  any  of  the  major  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  DENT.  Not  untU  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss it,  I  do  not  intend  to  make  such  a 
motion. 
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Mt.  erlenborn.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, I  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  gentleman  asking  unanimous 
consent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
ask  imanimous  consent? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  th^  remainder  of  the 
bUl  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQtHSY 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  BURTON.  As  I  understand  it.  we 
will  continue  going  through  the  bill  sec- 
tion by  section,  but  we  will  not  go  back 
Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  Chair' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  only  the  rel 
mainder  of  the  bill  to  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment 

Mr.  BURTON.  What  is  the  next  sec- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Section  203  is  the 
next  section  open,  as  the  Chair  under- 
stands. Only  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
would  be  open  to  amendment.  Parts  that 
have  been  dealt  with  would  not  be 
eligible  for  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

NURSING    HOME    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  13(b) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "any  employee 
who  (A)  is  employed  by  an  establishment 
which  IS  an  institution  (other  than  a  hospi- 
tal )  primarily  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick 
the  aged,  or  the  mentally  111  or  defective 
who  reside  on  the  premises"  and  the  remain- 
der of  that  paragraph. 

(b)  Section  7(J)  (29  U.S.C.  207(J)  )  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'a  hospital"  the 
following:  "or  an  establishment  which  is  an 
institution  (other  than  a  hospital)  primarily 
engaged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  aged  or 
the  mentally  ill  or  defective  who  reside  on 
the  premises". 

SEASONAL      INDUSTRY      EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Sections  7(c)  and  7(d)  are 
each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ten  workweeks"  a:.d 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  workweeks", 

(2)  by  striking  out  'fourteen  workweeks'' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten  work- 
weeks", and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "ten  hours"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "nine  hours". 

(b)  Section  7(c)  Is  ameiided  bv  strikino^ 
out  -fifty  hours  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "forty-eight  hours", 

(C)  Effective  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  An^e:  d- 
ments  of  1973.  sect!ons  7(c)  and  7(d)  are 
each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seven  workweeks" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "live  work- 
weeks", and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten  workweeks"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  workweek-'. 

(d)  Effective  two  fears  after  the  effect ive 
date  of  such  amendments,  sections  7(c)  and 
7(di  are  repealed. 

DOMESTIC      SERVICK      EA7PLOYEES      EMPLOYED      IN 
HOUSEHOLDS 

Sec  205.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
employment  of  persons  in  domestic  service 
In  households  directly  affects  commerce  be- 
cause the  provision  of  domestic  services  af- 


fects the  employment  opportunities  of  mem- 
bers  of  households  and  their  purchasing  ac- 
tivities. The  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
protection  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  should  have  been  available  to  such  per- 
sons since  its  enactment.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  to  assure  tliat  such  persons 
will  be  afforded  such  protection. 

(b)(1)  Section  6  Is  amended  bv  adding 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(f)  Any  employee  who  in  any  workweek  is 
employed  In  domestic  service  In  a  househojd 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
wage  rate  In  effect  under  section  6(b)  unless 
such  employee's  compensation  for  such  serv- 
ice would  not  because  of  section  209(g)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  constitute  'wages'  for 
purposes  of  title  II  of  such  .\ct   " 

(2)  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  subsection  added  by  section  202(d)  of 
this  Act  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  employee  who  in  any  workweek 
is  employed  In  domestic  service  In  a  house- 
hold unless  such  employees  compensation 
for  such  service  would  not  because  of  section 
209(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  constitri'e 
'wages'  for  purposes  of  title  li  of  such  Act  " 

Section  13(a)  is  amended  by  striking  o'lt 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (14)  and 
inserting  ";  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following: 

"(15)  any  employee  who  is  employed  in 
domestic  service  in  a  household  and  who  re- 
sides m  such  household:  or  " 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    STUDENTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  14  (29  U.S.C.  214)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
ic)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  op- 
portunities for  employment,  shall  bv  special 
certificate  Issued  under  a  regulationor  order 
provide  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage  rate 
not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  wage  rate  In  effect  under  section  6 
or  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour,  whichever  is 
the  higher  (or  In  the  case  of  employment  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands"  not  de- 
scribed in  section  5(e) .  at  a  wage  rate  not  less 
than  85  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable wage  rate  in  effect  under  section  6(c) ) 
of  full-time  students  (regardless  of  age  but 
in  compliance  with  applicable  child  labor 
laws)  in  any  occupation  other  than— 

"(A)  occupations  in  mining. 

"(B)    occupations   in   manufacturing. 

"(C)  occupations  in  warehousing  and  stor- 
age. 

"(D)  occupations  in  construction. 

"(E)  the  occupation  of  a  longshoreman. 

"(P)  occupations  in  or  about  plants  or  es- 
tablishments manufacturing  or  storing  e.\- 
ploslves  or  articles  containing  explosive  com- 
ponents. 

"(O)  the  occupation  of  a  motor  vehicle 
driver  or  outside  helper, 

"(H)  logging  occupations  and  occupations 
In  the  operation  of  any  sawmill,  laihmill. 
shingle  mill,  or  cooperage  stock  mill. 

"(I)  occupations  involved  In  the  ooeratlon 
of  power-driven  woodworking  machliies. 

"(J)  occupations  involvUig  e.xposure  to 
radioactive  substances  and  ionizing  radiation. 

"(K)  occupations  involved  In  the  operation 
of  power-driven  hoisting  apparatus, 

"(L)  occupations  involved  In  the  operation 
of  power-driven  metal  forming,  punching, 
and  shearing  machines. 

"(M)  occupations  involving  slaughtering, 
meatpacking  or  processing,  or  rendering. 

"(N)  occupations  involved  In  the  operation 
of  bakery  machines, 

"(O)  occupations  Involved  In  the  opera- 
tion of  paper  products  machines. 

"(P)  occupations  involved  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brick,  tile,  or  kindred  products. 

"(Q)    occupations  Involved   in  the  opera- 
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tlon  of  circular  saws,  band  saws,  or  guUlotlne 

••(R)    occupations    involved    In    wrecking, 
demolition,  or  shipbreaklng  operations. 
•■(S)   occupations  In  roofing  operations. 
•'(T)  occupations  In  excavation  operations, 

or 

"(U)  any  other  occupation  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for 
the  employment  of  such  students. 

••(2>  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  necessary 
In  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  oppor- 
tunities for  em.ployment.  shall  by  special 
certificate  Issued  under  a  regulation  or  order 
provide  for  the  employment,  at  a  wage  rate 
not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate 
In  effect  under  section  6(a)(5)  or  not  less 
than  $1.30  an  hour,  whichever  is  the  higher 
(or  m  the  case  of  employment  In  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  not  described  in 
section  5(e).  at  a  wage  rate  not  less  than 
85  per  centum  of  the  wage  rate  In  effect 
under  section  6(c)  (3)  )  of  full-time  students 
(regardless  of  age  but  In  compliance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws)  in  any  occupa- 
tion in  agriculture  other  thswi  an  occupation 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  particu- 
larly hazardous  for  the  employment  of  such 
students. 

"(3)  (A)  A  special  certificate  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall  provide  that  the 
student  for  whom  it  Is  Issued  shall,  except 
during  vacation  periods,  be  employed  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  not  in  excess  of  twenty 
hours  In  any  workweek. 

"(B)  the  issuance  of  a  special  certificate 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  for  an  employer 
will  cause  the  number  of  students  employed 
by  such  employer  under  special  certificates 
issued  under  this  subsection  to  exceed  four, 
the  Secretary  may  not  Issue  such  a  special 
certificate  for  the  employment  of  a  student 
by  such  employer  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
employment  of  such  student  will  not  create  a 
substantial  probability  of  reducing  the  full- 
time  employment  opportunities  of  persons 
other  than  those  employed  under  special 
certificates  Issued  under  this  subsection.  If 
the  Issuance  of  a  special  certificate  under  thJ» 
subsection  for  an  employer  will  not  cause  the 
number  of  students  employed  by  such  em- 
ployer under  special  certificates  Issued  under 
this  subsection  to  exceed  four,  the  Secretary 
may  Issue  a  special  certificate  under  this 
subsection  for  the  employment  of  a  student 
by  such  employer  if  such  employer  certifies 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  employment  of 
such  student  will  not  reduce  the  full-time 
employment  opportunities  of  persons  other 
than  those  employed  under  sp>ecial  certificates 
Issued  under  this  subsection." 

(b)  Section  14  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  or 
order  provide  that  sections  6  and  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  employment  by  any 
elementary  or  secondary  school  of  Its  stu- 
dents If  such  employment  constitutes,  as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  edu- 
cation program  provided  by  such  school." 

(c)  Section  4(d)  (29  U.S.C.  204(d))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  report  shall 
also  include  a  summary  of  the  sp>eclal  certif- 
icates Issued  under  section  14(b).". 

LAUNDRY     AND     CIXANINC     ESTABLISHMENTS     TO 
BE    CONSIDERED    SERVICE    ESTABLISHMENTS   FOR 
O-   CERTAIN    PrRPOSES 

Sec.  207.  In  the  administration  of  section 
7(1)  (relating  to  commission  employees)  and 
13(a)  r  1 )  (relating  to  executive  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  and  outside  salesmen)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  laundermg.  cleaning, 
or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics  shall  be  con- 
sidered service  establishments. 


MAIDS  AND  CUSTODIAL  EMPLOYEES  OF  HOTELS 

AND    MOTELS 

Sec.  208.  Section  13(b)(8)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "employee"  the  first  time  it 
appears  the  following:  "(other  than  an  em- 
ployee of  a  hotel  or  motel  who  is  employed 
to  perform  maid  or  custodial  services" ) . 
employees  or  conglomerates 

Sec.  209.  Section  13  is  amended  by  addmg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  Subsection  (a)  (other  than  para- 
graph (1)  thereof)  and  subsection  (b)  (other 
than  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  thereof) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  employee 
employed  by  an  establishment  (1)  which 
controls.  Is  controlled  by.  or  Is  under  common 
control  with,  another  establishment  the  ac- 
tivities of  which  are  not  related  for  a  com- 
mon business  purpose  to  the  activities  of 
the  establishment  employing  such  employee; 
and  (2)  whose  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
made  or  business  done,  when  combined  with 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  made  or  bus- 
taess  done  by  each  establishment  which 
controls.  Is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  com- 
mon control  with,  the  establishment  em- 
ploying such  employee,  exceeds  $10,000,000 
(exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated)." 

employees  of  boat  dealers 

Sec  210.  Section  13(b)  (10)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  "boats,"  after  "servicing",  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  "boats  or"  before  "such 
vehicles". 

TOBACCO    EMPLOYEES 

SEC.  211.  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  subsection  added  by  section  205 
(b)(2)   of  this  Act  the  following: 

"(m)  For  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  In  the  aggregate 
in  any  calendar  year,  any  employer  may  em- 
ploy any  employee  for  a  workweek  In  excess 
of  that  specified  in  subsection  (a)  without 
paying  the  compensation  for  overtime  em- 
ployment prescribed  in  such  subsection.  If 
such  employee — 

"  ( 1 )   Is  employed  by  such  employer — 

"(A)  to  provide  services  (including  strip- 
ping and  grading)  necessary  and  incidental 
to  the  sale  at  auction  of  green  leaf  tobacco 
of  type  11.  12.  13.  14.  21.  22.  23.  24.  31.  35. 
36.  or  37  (as  such  types  are  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture),  or  In  auction  sale, 
buying,  handling,  stemming,  redrying.  pack- 
ing, and  storing  of  such  tobacco. 

"(B)  In  auction  sale,  buying,  handling, 
sorting,  grading,  packing,  or  storing  green 
leaf  tobacco  of  tj'pe  32  (as  such  type  may 
be  deP-ned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture), 
or 

"(C)  in  auction  sale,  buying,  handling, 
stripping,  sorting,  grading,  sizing,  packing, 
or  stemming  prior  to  packing,  of  perishable 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  of  type  41.  42.  43.  44.  45. 
46,  51,  52.  53,  54,  55.  61.  or  62  (as  such  types 
are  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture ) ; 
and 

"(2)  receives  for — 

"(A)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  Is  In  excess  of  ten  hours  In  any  work- 
day, and 

"(B)  such  employment  by  such  employer 
which  Is  in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  In 
any  workweek, 

compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  Is  employed. 

An  employer  who  receives  an  exemption  un- 
der thi-  subsccticn  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
any    other    exemption    under    this   section." 

SUBSTITUTE      PARFNTS      FOR      INSTITDTIONALIZED 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  212.  Section  13(a)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  paragraph  added  by  section 
2051  b)  (3)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  any  employee  who  is  employed  with 
his  spouse  by  a  nonprofit  Institution  which 
Is  primarily  operated  to  care  for  and  educate 


children  who  have  been  placed  with  the  In- 
stitution by  or  through  a  public  agency  or 
by  parents  or  guardians  who  are  financially 
unable  to  care  for  and  educate  their  children 
or  children  under  their  guardianship  (as 
the  case  may  be).  If  such  employee  and  his 
spouse  (A)  are  employed  to  serve  as  the 
parents  of  such  children  who  reside  In  fa- 
culties of  the  institution,  (B)  reside  In  such 
facilities  and  receive,  without  cost,  board 
and  lodging  from  such  Institution,  and  (C) 
are  together  compensated,  on  a  cash  basis,  at 
an  annual  rate  of  not  less  than  $10,000." 
TITLE  ni— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS; 
EFFECTIVE  DATE;  AND  REGULATIONS 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  6(e)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  (except  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (f)  thereof),  every  employer 
provldmg  any  contract  services  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  or  any  subcon- 
tract thereunder  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  whose  rate  of  pay  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (41 
U.S.C.  351-357)  or  to  whom  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section  Is  not  applicable,  wages  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  rate  provided  for  In 
such  subsection." 

(b)  Section  8  (29  U.S.C.  208)  Is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  minimum  wage  pre- 
scribed m  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  in 
each  such  Industry"  In  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  minimum  wage  rate  which  would 
apply  m  each  such  Industry  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (5)  of  section  6(a)  but  for 
section  6(c)".  (2)  by  striking  out  "the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  prescribed  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  section  6(a)"  m  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
otherwise  applicable  mmimum  wage  rate  in 
effect  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  ( 5 )  of  section 
6(a)  ',  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "prescribed 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)"  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in  ef- 
fect under  paragraph  (1)  or  (5)  of  section 
6(a)  (as  the  case  may  be)  ". 

effective    DATE    AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tions 105(a).  202,  and  204,  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
titles  I.  II,  and  III  of  this  Act  Is— 

( 1 )  the  first  day  of  the  second  full  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment, 
or 

(2)  August  I,  1973. 
whichever  occurs  first. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  necessary  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  with  regard  to  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  GREEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon:  Page  19.  strike  out  lines  1  through  20. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  (and 
references  thereto)  accord mgly. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered does  nothing  about  the  minimum 
wage.  It  only  applies  to  overtime  for  sea- 
sonal workers  for  perishable  products. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  Dent  bill, 
there  is  no  overtime  payment  required 
for  sugar  processing,  for  cotton  process- 
ing, for  tobacco  processing.  There  is  an 
exemption  in  the  law  that  for  20  weeks, 
which  really  is  20  days,  the  canners  of 
perishable  products  do  not  have  to  pay 
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overtime.  That  is  20  days  out  of  365  days 
in  the  year. 

I  believe  that  exemption  should  stay 
in  the  law,  and  that  is  what  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do. 

The  bill  would  change  the  20  weeks,  or 
what  amounts  to  20  days,  exemption  to 
14,  and  then  to  7,  and  then  to  5.  My 
amendment  would  simply  strike  out  that 
language.  It  seems  to  me  fair  and  equi- 
table. 

At  the  present  time  on  the  west  coast 
all  of  the  canneries  are  unionized.  In 
Oregon  we  are  paying  an  average  worker 
$2.79  an  hour,  compared  to  $1.75  paid  in 
Wisconsin  and  $2.32  paid  in  other  East- 
ern States. 

We  also  have  higher  freight  rates  on 
the  west  coast.  If  we  have  to  pay  over- 
time on  the  already  higher  wages,  it  sim- 
ply means  another  unfair  disadvantage 
to  west  coast  canners. 

If  the  overtime  exemptions  are  re- 
pealed, this  third  handicap  perhaps  will 
drive  some  additional  carmeries  out  of 
business. 

Surely  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
authors  of  this  legislation  to  penalize 
those  who  have  more  than  met  the  objec- 
tives of  a  decent  minimum  wage.  If  the 
overtime  exemptions  are  removed,  the 
effect  will  be  to  reward  those  canners 
who  have  paid  the  least  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  least.  This  is  obviously 
in  a  highly  competitive  market.  The 
cannery  workers  in  Oregon  and  on  the 
west  coEist  have  been  organized  for  over 
two  decades.  Right  now  negotiations  are 
going  on  for  an  increase  in  the  hourly 
wages  I  have  just  quoted. 

It  would  be  just  like  handing  a  cita- 
tion of  merit  to  the  non-union  shops. 
They  already  have  the  upper  hand  in 
competing  for  the  market.  Why  give  them 
the  whip  hand?  Why  destroy  those  can- 
neries whose  laborers  are  receiving  from 
60  cents  to  $2.95  more — I  repeat,  more — 
than  the  minimum  of  $2  proposed  in  this 
legislation? 

Now,  one  of  the  arguments  that  is  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  eliminating  the  over- 
time exemption  is  that  it  will  create  more 
jobs.  At  least  in  the  Far  West,  this  simply 
is  not  an  argument  that  would  hold  true. 

During  the  canning  season  for  perish- 
able crops — and  I  am  talking  about  peas 
and  com  and  .  berries — fruits  and 
vegetables  that  have  to  be  canned  wiih- 
in  a  few  hours.  During  those  seasons 
everj*  food  processor  is  actively  recruit- 
ing for  almost  any  live  body.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  finding  jobs  for  people:  the 
problem  is  finding  people  for  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  is  very  easily 
learned.  It  is  unskilled,  for  the  most  part, 
and  if  the  applicant  actually  is  breath- 
ing, he  can  get  a  job  if  he  wants  it;  he 
can  be  put  to  work. 

I  repeat,  removing  the  exemption  will 
not  create  any  more  jobs  for  any  more 
people.  These  canneries  processing  the 
highly  perishable  products,  must  do  so 
within  a  period  of  a  few  hours  of  harvest- 
ing and,  unlike  others,  these  crops  can- 
not be  stored  for  a  day  or  two.  Naturally 
the  processor,  for  whom  Mother  Nature 
allows  no  leeway,  will  be  the  hardest  hit. 
Surely  some  consideration  should  be 
given  to  these  circumstances. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  that  in 
terms  of  fairness  and  equity,  if  this  bill 
does  not  require  overtime  payment  for 
sugar  processing,  for  tobacco  processing 
and  for  cotton  processing,  why  should 
we  remove  the  exemption  for  the  perish- 
able products  that  are  so  essential  for  all 
the  consumers  of  the  country? 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  House  would 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green) 
yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman ) . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  fully  support  her  in  it.  I 
think  as  a  matter  of  equity  we  should 
adopt  the  amendment,  and  if  there  is  a 
problem  in  the  future,  we  should  adopt 
a  more  equitable  kind  of  a  phaseout, 
because  this  could  cause  undue  economic 
hardship  to  one  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  and 
urge  support  for  her  amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

This  has  been  a  very,  very  serious 
problem  for  the  many  years  we  have 
worked  on  this  legislation. 

I  can  only  remind  the  House  that  the 
conferees  in  1966  spoke  to  the  processing 
industry,  and  in  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing between  us  we  advised — and  the 
Members  may  find  it  in  the  Record— th'^ 
industry  that  this  was  the  last  time  they 
could  hope  to  escape  without  a  repeal 
or  other  serious  modification  of  their 
exemption. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time 
we  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
a  study  on  overtime. 

Secretary  Shultz  reported  in  1970  as 
follows : 

The  survey  findings  clearly  Indicate  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  phasing 
out  of  the  overtime  exemptions  currently 
available  to  the  agricultural  handling  and 
processing  Industries  •  •  ♦.  The  favored 
position  held  for  three  decades  by  agricul- 
tural handlers  and  processors  because  of  full 
and  partial  exemption  from  the  40-hour 
weekly  overtime  standard  applicable  to  most 
Industries  covered  by  the  FLSA  needs  re- 
examination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  3  years  ago. 
and  his  recommendation  clearly  stated 
that  the  time  had  come  to  phase  out.  We 
will  phase  it  out  during  a  gradual  period. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  These  particular  features 
were  brought  about  after  much  study  on 
the  subject.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  said 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  we 
followed  our  owti  directions  in  giving 
him  directions. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned. 
I  will  say  that  this  is  a  very,  very  hard 
situation  because  so  many  areas  of  the 
country  have  so  many  different  condi- 
tions.  Most  of  the  canners  who  have 


come  to  our  committee  say  that  they 
personally  feel  with  the  conditions  under 
which  they  operate  today,  they  can 
handle  these  amendments,  and  that  is 
all  I  can  honestly  report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  speak  very 
briefly  in  commending  ray  colleague  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  and  urge  support 
of  the  ajTiendment  she  has  advanced. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  which  is  unique, 
although  it  is  present  in  our  State  of 
Oregon.  It  is  present  in  all  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

My  colleague  from  Oregon  pointed  out 
very  soundly  some  of  the  special  prob- 
lems in  the  situation  like  ours  where  an 
industry  is  already  paying  in  excess  and 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
wage  and  yet  those  very  canneries  and  in- 
stitutions that  are  doing  this  would  be 
very  severely  burdened  if  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  remained  in. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  WUl  my  col- 
league yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Of  course  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  it  not  also 
true  if  this  exemption  is  ended,  we  are 
really  talking  about  20  days  out  of  the 
year  and  the  other  345  days  the  carmers 
pay  the  time  and  a  half  if  they  work 
more  than  an  8-hour  day.  So  we  are 
really  talking  about  that  small  period  of 
time  of  20  days  when  the  perishable  prod- 
ucts can  go  to  the  cannery. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was 
talking  about  sugar.  I  suggest  some  of 
the  perishable  products  like  corn  and 
peas  are  far  more  important  to  work 
Saturdays  on  to  get  them  into  the  cans 
than  sugar  and  some  other  things. 

We  are  asking  for  this  20  days,  and 
what,  in  effect,  is  20  days  out  of  the  en- 
tire year  that  they  would  not  have  to 
pay  this  kind  of  a  tax? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  My  colleague's 
understanding  is  in  accordance  with  my 
own. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  not  just 
something  that  is  important  to  the  proc- 
essors, but  I  would  close  by  pointing  out 
that  the  net  results  are  beneficial  to  the 
consumers.  It  is  important  at  this  time 
that  these  products  not  go  to  waste,  and 
the  sort  of  thing  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green i  is  calculated  to  get 
these  products  to  the  consumers  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with 
equity  in  the  sense  of  the  paying  of 
proper  wages  by  the  processors. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  wife  told  me  last  night  as  I  sat 
down  to  dinner  that  a  head  of  lettuce 
costs  89  cents?  There  is  another  side  to 
the  minimum  wage  controversy  and  that 
is  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay  the 
costs.  A  lot  of  these  consumers  are  low- 
income  people.  The  harvesting  of  perish- 
able foods  may  indeed  be  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  cost  of  living  and  for 
that  reason  l/Support  this  amendment 
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which  would  keep  the  cost  of  food  down 
by  providing  flexibility  at  harvest  time. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  close  by 
again  commending  my  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  <Mrs.  Green) 
and  urge  support  of  the  amendment  the 
gentlewoman  has  offered. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
•  Mrs.  Green),  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  srt,rongly  support  the  amend- 
ment and  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
amendment  by  the  members  of  the  sub- 
comjnittee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  iMrs.  Green). 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  find  myself  in  an  anomalous 
position  in  opposing  several  members  of 
the  delegation  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west. However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  members  that  the  present  law  pro- 
vides for  10  weeks,  where  workers  must 
work  for  10  hours  a  day,  or  50  hours  a 
week  before  they  get  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime,  if  they  are  dealing  with  any- 
thing that  is  classified  as  a  perishable 
crop  even  if  it  is  actually  refrigerated. 
Then  they  must  work  an  additional  10 
weeks  a  year  at  10  hours  a  day,  or  48 
hours  a  week,  before  they  obtain  pre- 
mium pay.  There  are  20  exemption  weeks 
that  the  processor  has  to  use  at  any  time 
of  the  year  he  wants,  even  if  he  is  re- 
frigerating the  products  he  has  in  stor- 
age for  processing. 

The  committee  bill  will  phase  this  out 
over  a  3-year  period,  in  order  to  give  each 
processor  an  opportunity  to  adjust  dur- 
ing that  period. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  I  want  to  repeat  to 
the  members,  that  in  1970  Secretary 
Shultz  said : 

The  study  of  overtime  exemptions  avail- 
able to  the  agricultural  handling  and  proc- 
essing Industries  Indicates  the  need  for  re- 
appraising the  favored  position  which  has 
long  been  given  these  Industries  through  ex- 
emptions from  the  40-hour  maximum  work 
week  standard.  It  is  my  recommendation  that 
the  exemption  currently  available  ...  be 
phased  out. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  as  one  of 
the  reasons  for  this  phasing  out  that  we 
now  have  automation  and  other  tech- 
nological advances  that  prevent  spoilage. 
And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  proc- 
essors in  this  country  who  refrigerate 
their  foods  for  1 1  months  of  the  year,  and 
process  during  all  that  time,  who  still 
take  advantage  of  the  exemption  that 
the  bill,  as  reported  from  committee 
would  phase  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  bill 
treats  all  processors  equally.  I  do  not 
see  why  anyone  can  stand  here  and  say 
that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  food  at 
lower  prices  when  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  workers  who  are  being  cheated  out 
of  the  pay  for  the  work  they  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  that  some  proc- 
essors of  some  fruits  that  actually  are 


perishable  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
exemption.  However,  this  is  not  the  op- 
tion we  have  before  us.  Given  this  parlia- 
mentary situation,  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  251,  noes  163, 
present  1.  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.   187) 
AYES— 251 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ba  falls 

Baker 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Biaggl 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Coughlln 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwtnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 


Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Proehlich 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hillis 
Hinsbaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McColllster 
McEwen 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Madigan 
Mabon 
MalUiard 
Mallary 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
MUford 


MUler 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  ni. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarick 
Rees 
Regtila 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Robison.  N.Y. 
Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rose 

Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Ruth 
Sarasln 
Satterfleld 
Say lor 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Sebellus 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shuster 
Slkes 
Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Treen 
Udall 


Ullman 

Wldnall 

Young,  Alaska 

Vander  Jagt 

Wiggins 

Young,  Fla. 

Waggonner 

WUliams 

Young,  ni. 

Walsh 

Wilson,  Bob 

Young,  8.C. 

Wampler 

Wright 

Young.  Tex. 

Ware 

Wyatt 

Zlon 

White 

Wydler 

Zwach 

Whltehurst 

Wylle 

Whltten 

Wyman 

NOES— 163 

Abzug 

Fraser 

Nix 

Adams 

Gaydos 

O'Hara 

Addabbo 

Oilman 

O'Neill 

Anderson. 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

Calif. 

Grasso 

Pepper 

Andrews, 

Green,  Pa. 

Perkins 

N.  Dak. 

Grover 

Podell 

Annunzlo 

Gude 

Price,  ni. 

Ashley 

Hamilton 

Rangel 

Aspln 

Hanna 

Reld 

Badlllo 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Reuss 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Rlegle 

Bell 

Harrington 

Rlnaldo 

Blester 

Harsha 

Rodlno 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Blatnlk 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Brademas 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Brasco 

Helstoskl 

Rosenthal 

Breckinridge 

Hicks 

Roush 

Brooks 

HoUneld 

Roy 

Brown.  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Roybal 

Brown.  Mich. 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Hudnut 

Ryan 

Burke.  Calif. 

Ichord 

St  Germain 

Burke.  Mass. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Sandman 

Burton 

Jordan 

Sarbanes 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Karth 

Schroeder 

Carney.  Ohio 

Koch 

Selberllng 

Chlsholm 

Kyros 

Shrlver 

Clay 

Leggett 

Sisk 

Conte 

Lehman 

Skubltz 

Conyers 

Litton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Corman 

McCloskey 

Stanton. 

Cotter 

McCormack 

James  V. 

Culver 

McDade 

Stark 

Daniels, 

McFall 

Studds 

Dominlck  V. 

McKlnney 

Sullivan 

Danlelson 

Macdonald 

Symington 

Delaney 

Madden 

Thompson.  N  J 

Dellums 

Marazitl 

Tlernan 

Denholm 

Matsunaga 

Van  Deerlln 

Dent 

MazzoU 

Vanlk 

Dlggs 

Meeds 

Veysey 

Dingell 

Melcher 

Vlgorito 

Donohue 

Metcalfe 

Waldle 

Drlnan 

Mezvinsky 

Whalen 

Dulskl 

Minlsh 

Wilson. 

Eckhardt 

Mink 

Charles  H.. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Mizell 

Wilson. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Moakley 

Charles.  Tex. 

Fascell 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Winn 

Findley 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Fish 

Moss 

Yates 

Flood 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Yatron 

Ford. 

Natcher 

Young.  Ga. 

William  D. 

Nedzl 

Zablockl 
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PRESENT— 1 
Heinz 
NOT  VOTING — 17 
Boiling  King  Peyser 

Carter  Landrum  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cronln  Minshall.  Ohio  Rvninels 

Fisher  Mosher  Stokes 

Flynt  O'Brien  Towell.  Nev. 

Hubert  Patman 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     ANDERSON 
OF    ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois:  Page  21,  strike  out  line  6  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  and  Including  line 
12  on  page  25,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

SPECIAL    MINIMUM    WAGES    FOR    EMPLOYErS 
UNDER     EIGHTEEN    AND    STUDENTS 

Sec.  206.  Section  14  (29  U.S.C.  214l  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b) 
and  (c).  (2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (dl 


as  subsection  (c).  and   (3)   by  adding  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  and  to 
such  standards  and  requirements  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(4),  any  employer  many,  In  compliance  with 
applicable  child  labor  laws,  employ,  at  the 
special  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  In 
paragraph  (3),  any  employee — 

•■(A)  to  whom  the  minimum  wage  rate  re- 
quired by  section  6(a)  or  6(b)  would  apply  In 
such  employment  but  for  this  subsection, 
and 

"(B)  who  is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  or  Is 
a  full-time  student. 

"(2)  (A)  No  employer  may  employ  at  the 
special  minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by 
this  subsectloir  any  employee  who  Is  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  who  is  not  a  full- 
time  student  unless — 

"(i)  the  employer  assures  the  Secretary 
that  the  employment  of  such  employee  will 
not  displace  any  other  employee  or  adversely 
affect  job  opportunities  of  persons  other  than 
those  employed  under  this  subsection, 

"(ii)  the  employer  has  notified  the  Secre- 
tary in  writing  of  his  Intention  to  employ 
such  employee  and  the  Secretary  has  not, 
within  the  thirty-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  Secretary  received  such  notice, 
disapproved  the  employment  of  such  em- 
ployee at  the  special  minimum  wage  rate 
authorized  by  this  subsection,  and 

"(ill)  the  employer  posts,  in  such  place 
and  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe,  a  copy  of  the  notice  sub- 
mitted under  clause  (11) . 

"(B)  No  employer  may  employ,  at  the  spe- 
cial minimum  wage  rate  authorized  by  this 
subsection,  for  a  period  in  excess  of  20  work- 
weeks, any  employee  who  is  under  the  age  of 
18  and  who  is  not  a  full-time  student;  and 
the  number  of  such  employees  employed  by 
any  employer  at  such  wage  rate  may  not  in 
any  workweek  exceed — 
"(1)  six,  or 

"(11)  a  number  equal  to  12  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  employees  employed  by 
such  employer  in  such  workweek, 
whichever  is  greater. 

"(3)  The  special  minimum  wage  rate  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  is  a  wage  rate 
which  is  not  less  than  the  higher  of — 

■■(A)  80  per  centum  of  the  otherwise  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  by 
section  6(a)  or  6(b). -or 

"(B)  $1.30  an  hour  In  the  case  of  employ- 
ment in  agriculture  or  $1.60  an  hour  in  the 
case  of  other  employment. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  standards  and  requirements  to  in- 
sure that  this  subsection  will  not  create  a 
substantial  probability  of  reducing  the  full- 
time  employment  opportunities  of  persons 
other  than  those  to  whom  the  minimum  wage 
rate  authorized  by  this  subsection  is  appli- 
cable. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  sections  16(b)  and 
16(c)  — 

"(A)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  at  a  wage  rate 
which  is  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  6  In  his  employment  of  the  em- 
ployee, and  the  liability  of  the  employer  for 
unpaid  wages  and  overtime  compensation 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  minimum  wage  rate 
under  section  6:  and 

"(B)  any  employer  who  employs  any  em- 
ployee under  this  subsection  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  the  period  authorized  by  paragraph 
(21  shall  be  considered  to  have  violated  the 
provisions  of  section  6  In  his  employment  of 
the  employee  during  the  period  in  excess  of 
the  authorized  period." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, those  of  the  committee  who  were 
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present  in  the  Chamber  earlier  this  af- 
ternoon will  recognize  that  this  is  the 
so-called  youth  opportunity  amendment. 
It  was  discussed,  I  believe  rather  amply, 
in  connection  with  the  offering  of  the 
Erlenborn  substitute. 

I  merely  want  to  make  the  point  that 
regardless  of  how  Members  voted  on  the 
substitute,  regardless  of  what  their  feel- 
ings may  have  been  with  respect  to  the 
various  wage  levels  that  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  bills  before  the  commit- 
tee this  afternoon  and  in  the  amend- 
ments, for  agricultural  and  nonagricul- 
tural  labor,  this  is  the  most  important 
and  deserving  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

I  hope  it  will  have  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee, even  those  who  were  opposed  for 
good  and  valid  reasons  to  other  portions 
of  the  Erlenborn  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  simply  take 
the  time  to  indicate  that  we  have  drawn 
the  amendment  as  strictly  as  we  possibly 
could  to  answer  the  fears  and  arguments 
that  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
friends  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor 
that  we  are  going  to  disemploy  mature 
adult  workers  by  encouraging  under 
strictly  limited  conditions  the  employ- 
ment of  16-  and  17-year-old  teenagers. 

We  are  approaching  this  problem  at 
a  time  when  Che  teenage  unemployment 
rate  is  three  times  the  national  rate, 
when  it  is  35  percent  with  respect  to 
black  teenagers. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said 
that  there  have  never  been  any  studies 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  that  would 
indicate  that  raising  the  minimum  has 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  unemployment. 
Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  never  done  the 
type  of  analysis  represented  by  some  of 
the  private  studies  that  I  will  put  into  the 
Record;  all  they  have  done  is  to  take 
each  industry  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  law,  and  then  they  have  under- 
taken to  show  that  employment  has  in- 
creased in  the  aggregate,  and  then  they 
conclude,  of  course,  that  minimum  wages 
have  not  caused  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  document  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  "Mini- 
mum Wages  and  Maximum  Hours 
Standards  Under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act"  that  shows  very  clearly  that 
there  have  been  responsible  private 
studies,  one  by  Moore  and  one  by  Hashi- 
moto and  Mincer,  that  show  very  con- 
vincingly that  when  an  analysis  is  made 
in  terms  of  the  impact  of  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage  on  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion, such  as  males  16  to  19  and  females 
15  to  19,  in  all  of  these  cases,  as  Mcxjre 
observed,  increases  in  either  the  level  or 
the  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage  lead 
to  increases  in  the  unemployment  rate. 
And  listen  to  this :  His  results  also  sug- 
gest that  a  higher  minimum  and  in- 
creased coverage  adversely  affect  not 
only  the  unskilled  and  inexperienced,  but 
also  those  who  suffer  from  discrimina- 
tion in  the  labor  market. 

Those  Members  who  are  interested,  as 
I  hope  they  are.  in  doing  something 
about  eliminating  discrimination,  that 
ugly  stain  and  scar  upon  the  labor  mar- 
ket,   those   Members    ought    to    be    in- 


terested, of  all  people,  in  a  youth  oppor- 
tunity wage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  private  studies  that 
I  will  put  in  the  Record  show  that  unless 
we  are  willing  to  adopt  this  amendment, 
we  are  going  to  be  perpetuating  further 
discrimination  among  unemployed  teen- 
agers in  minority  groups,  unless  we  per- 
mit an  opportunity  wage. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  emphasize 
that  the  amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
the  employer  must  assure  the  Secretary 
that  the  employment  of  such  employee 
will  not  displace  any  other  employee  or 
adversely  affect  the  job  opportunities  of 
persons  other  than  those  employed  under 
the  subsection.  He  has  to  give  a  prior  30- 
day  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
he  even  intends  to  employ  teenagers  in 
this  category,  and  during  that  30-day 
period  he  can  be  proscribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  from  hiring  these  teen- 
agers. Then  listen  to  this  restriction: 
That  the  number  that  he  can  employ  in 
any  workweek  may  not  exceed  6  or  a 
number  equal  to  12  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  employed  by  the 
employer. 

How  much  stricter  can  we  get  than 
that  in  imposing  carefully  circumscribed 
limits  on  the  number  of  unemployed 
teenagers  that  can  be  placed  under  this 
amendment? 

So  I  hope  that  in  approaching  this, 
rather  than  yielding  to  emotional,  un- 
founded, illogical  arguments  that  we  are 
going  to  be  destroying  jobs  for  adult 
workers,  we  will  see  in  contrast  that  we 
are  going  to  be  doing  something  positive 
for  unemployed  teenagers. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Historically  there  has  been  a  continu- 
ing fight,  at  least  on  my  part,  for  54 
years  of  my  65  years  on  eath,  in  the  area 
of  child  labor.  You  can  call  it  what  you 
want — youth,  youth  differentials,  young 
people — but  when  it  gets  down  to  the 
bedrock  of  what  we  are  discussing  here, 
we  are  discussing  putting  into  the  hands 
of  certain  employers,  not  always  im- 
bued with  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
and  consideration,  a  tool  with  which  to 
reemploy  again  into  the  working  appa- 
ratus of  this  country  teenagers  at  a  sub- 
subminimal  wage.  The  idea  that  because 
the  wage  is  reduced  below  a  submini- 
mum,  whicli  is  already  in  my  legisla- 
tion, is  an  inducement  to  create  jobs 
speaks  in  and  of  itself  of  the  character  of 
t'lo-se  who  are  in  here  demanding  that 
kind  of  labor. 

The  idea  that  we  have  tliousands  of 
jobs  all  over  the  country  waiting  to  be 
filled  by  12  percent  of  the  work  force 
under  18  years  of  age  is  ridiculous.  You 
say  there  are  605.000  unemployed  16  to 
17  years  of  age.  Well,  this  is  a  release 
from  the  Department  on  May  4,  1973. 
with  the  April  statistics;  166,000  unem- 
ployed. There  are  over  3,189.000  full- 
growTi  adults,  however,  many  with  fami- 
lies, loking  for  jobs,  and  you  want  to  in- 
duce somebody  to  take  a  kid  out  of 
school  for  a  5-month  period  for  a  saving 
of  another  5  percent  to  the  employer. 

Call  it  what  you  want,  spell  it  out.  but 
it  gets  down  to  just  plain  child  labor  at 
a  reduced  wa?e. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  I  entered  the 
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Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  fought  lor  16  years  to  rid  that  State 
of  the  fly-by-night  child-labor  provi- 
sions. The  bosses  that  hauled  the  ma- 
chines in  at  night  and  who  left  after 
they  worked  these  people  a  week  or  8 
days  and  got  a  bundle  of  clothing,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  moved  out  and 
did  not  pay  them  anything  but  a  nickel 
an  hour. 

You  men  and  women  should  go  home 
some  day  and  read  a  little  bit  about  the 
East  Side  of  New  York.  Then  you  will 
know  what  it  means  for  12-  and  14-  and 
15-year-old  workers  to  work  in  the  field. 

It  is  necessary?  Are  we  doing  some- 
thing wrong?  Has  this  legislative  body 
in  the  past  with  our  actions  denied  some 
youthful  worker  an  opportunity  to  do 
that  which  he  has  to  do  for  himself  and 
for  his  own  benefit?  What  you  are  say- 
ing is  you  can  pay  5  percent  less  to  a 
student  who  will  drop  out  of  school.  We 
now  say  that  you  can  pay  85  percent 
of  the  wage  to  him  and  not  for  5  or  6 
months  but  as  long  as  he  is  a  student, 
and  we  estimated,  with  the  best  advice 
we  could  get  from  the  educators,  that 
20  hours  a  week  during  schooltime  was 
pretty  much  the  outside  limit  that  a 
youth  can  work  and  still  be  able  to  main- 
tain his  scholastic  standing. 

Then  we  said  that  any  time  during 
vacation,  Christmas.  Easter,  or  any  other 
time,  and  the  full  3  months  of  sum- 
mertime, he  can  work  40  hours  a  week  at 
85  percent  of  the  minimum  wage.  But, 
no,  what  do  we  say  now? 

As  of  now,  they  can  only  get  an  85 -per- 
cent savings  through  this  employee,  that 
is  all  they  can  get  away  with,  but  if  they 
can  induce  him  to  drop  out  of  school 
then  they  can  save  another  5  percent  and 
ruin  a  whole  life — ruin  a  whole  life.  Sure, 
we  recognize  they  are  dropouts,  we  know 
they  are  dropouts,  some  of  them  are. 
probably  we  have  had  a  few  in  our  own 
families. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dent 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
explain  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  we 
take  care  of  the  dropouts.  We  take  care 
of  them  from  experience.  We  do  not 
drop  them  Into  the  marketplace  and  let 
them  become  roamers  of  the  streets. 
What  do  we  do?  If  you  drop  out  as  a 
student  you  can  work  without  regard  to 
any  consideration  of  the  minimum  wage 
law— if  you  become  an  apprentice,  If  you 
become  a  learner  in  a  new  job,  or  where 
you  take  a  nonadult  job.  a  messenger- 
tjTJe  job.  Why  did  we  do  this?  Because 
we  are  practical  men.  We  are  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  field  of  prac- 
tical living  in  life.  We  are  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  voted  billions  of 
dollars  to  pick  up  these  dropouts  and  try 
to  recycle  them  through  the  school  sys- 
tem, try  to  recycle  them  through  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  through  the  train- 
ing system.  Every  student  who  is  a  drop- 
out of  a  school  can  be  taken  care  of. 
Every  student  can  earn  enough  to  help 
himself  through  college.  That  is  all  we 
ask. 

I  would  hate  to  see  this  Congress,  this 


day  and  this  year,  revert  to  child  labor 
when  it  is  not  necessary,  not  needed,  re- 
gressive and  unconscionable. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
ANDERSON  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ok- 
lahoma to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois:  In  the  proposed  sub- 
section (b)(1)(B)  strike  out  "who  Is  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  or"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "who  (1)  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  furnishes  (by  himself  or  with  his  spouse 
(If  any))  less  than  one-half  of  his  support 
or  (11)". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, very  briefiy,  my  amendment  would 
perfect  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Anderson) 
if  it  is  passed,  to  insure  that  any  young 
person  regardless  of  his  or  her  age  and 
regardless  of  that  person's  capacity  as 
a  student,  shall  be  covered  by  the  mini- 
mum wage  if  he  or  she  qualifies  as  to 
what  amounts  to  a  head  of  the  house- 
hold under  our  tax  code. 

That  is.  if  he  furnishes  half  or  more  of 
his  support  then  he  would  not  have  to  be 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage. 

Briefly,  that  is  my  statement. 

I  think  that  for  those  young  people, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  students, 
who  have  to  support  themselves  or  their 
families,  that  we  cannot  ask  them  to 
work  at  a  subminimal  wage. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  to  sup- 
port the  Anderson  youth  differential 
amendment.  But  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  to  protect  those  young  peo- 
ple who  are  supporting  themselves  or 
supporting  a  family  must  also  be  passed 
in  order  to  prevent  a  true  injustice. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  be  sure  I  understand  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

In  other  words,  if  the  person  claiming 
the  youth  opportunity  wage  is  in  fact 
being  carried  on  someone's  tax  return 
as  a  dependent  because  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  his  support  is  coming  from  some- 
one else,  then  he  would  be  eligible  for 
employment  under  this  provision.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is  cor- 
rcct 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  offering  that 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  I  would, 
for  my  part,  accept  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
made  a  contribution. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  there  is  not 
any  way  that  we  can  flx  up  the  Ander- 
son amendment,  and,  although  I  respect 
the  intentions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  ,  I  have  to  oppose 
his  amendment  to  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. 


Let  me  Eisk  the  Members  this.  If 
McDonald's  hamburger  chain  can  hire 
16-  and  17-year-old  kids  who  are  not 
self-supporting  for  $1.60  an  hour,  can  you 
imagine  them  hiring  a  kid  that  has  to 
support  himself  for  $2  an  hour?  I  am 
afraid  that  the  effect  of  the  Jones  amend- 
ment would  be  to  put  the  16-  or  17-year- 
old  or  the  college  student — the  19-  or  20- 
year-old — or  a  25-year-old  who  supports 
himself,  in  a  very  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion, the  same  disadvantageous  position 
that  adult  wage  earners  generally  are 
put  in  by  the  Anderson  amendment,  and 
I  should  not  want  to  saddje  them  with 
that  burden. 

I  really  believe,  and  I  say  this  without 
derogating  the  motives  of  those  who 
offered  the  amendments — that  we  must 
not  develop  a  system  in  which  we  judge 
a  man's  worth  not  by  the  work  he  does, 
but  by  how  old  he  is. 

When  I  was  16  years  old,  I  worked  in 
a  shop  in  Detroit.  I  did  the  same  work  as 
anybody  else  in  that  shop.  I  got  85  cents 
an  hour,  which  was  the  same  pay  they 
got,  and  I  think  I  was  entitled  to  it. 
When  I  was  17  years  old,  I  worked  at 
the  Ternsted  Division  of  General  Motors 
Corp.,  first  as  a  stockman,  and  then  as  a 
timekeeper.  I  took  care  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  timecards  as  anybody  else  in  that 
division,  and  I  feel  I  was  entitled  to  the 
same  pay  that  others  received.  Why 
should  I  be  paid  less  for  doing  the  same 
wor'i  that  every  other  timekeeper  in  that 
factory  was  doing? 

There  is  much  talk  about  youth  resent- 
ment and  any  one  of  us  who  has  children 
knows  that  a  lot  of  the  youth  of  this 
country  are  suspicious  and  resentful  of 
their  elders.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
Members.  One  of  the  reasons  they  are 
resentful  is  that  they  suspect  that  we  are 
not  going  to  give  them  a  fair  break.  They 
will  not  only  suspect  it;  they  will  know  it. 
if  we  adopt  the  Anderson  amendment. 

I  hope  that  we  can  defeat  both  the 
Anderson  amendment  and  the  Jones 
amendment  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Jones)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  HUnois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  199,  noes  215, 
not  voting  18,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1881 
AYES— 199 
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Abdnor 

Bafalls 

Brown.  Mich. 

Anderson,  m. 

Baker 

Brown,  Ohio 

Andrews, 

Beard 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

N.  Dak. 

Blackburn 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Archer 

Bowen 

Buchanan 

Arends 

Bray 

Burgener 

Armstrong 

Brinkley 

Burke.  Fla. 

Ashbrook 

Broomfleld 

Burleson,  Tex 

Aspin 

Brotzman 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Each 

Eshleman 
Flndley 
Flowers 
Ford,  Oerald  R 
Forsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fuqua 
Oold  water 
Qoodllng 
Green.  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubsei 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chlsbolm 
Clark 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 


Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McEwen 

Madigan 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Parrls 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Price.  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QulUen 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Regula 

NOES— 215 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlnr,  Tenn. 

Fasrell 

Pls'.i 

Fltod 

Foley 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fountain 

Praser 

Fulton 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Grasao 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Gunter 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 


Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stubblefleld 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tbone 
Treen 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 

Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WiUlams 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zion 
Zwach 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlllis 

Holineld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Marazltl 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 


Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

MUlE,  Ark. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Owens 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Rallsback 


Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlnaldo 

Rod  1  no 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 


Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Whalen 

White 

Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 18 

Ashley  Hfebert  Peyser 

Boiling  King  Rlegle 

Carter  Landrum  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cronln  Minshall.  Ohio  Runnels 

Fisher  O'Brien  Stokes 

Flynt  Patman  Towell,  Nev. 

So  the  amendment  w«is  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MATStTNACA 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matsttnaca  :  On 
page  21.  line  24,  remove  the  period  after  the 
word  "manufacturing"  and  add  the  follow- 
ing:  "(except  agricultural  processing)" 

And  on  page  24,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"student"  add  "or  students." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing  is 
purely  a  perfecting  amendment.  It 
merely  clarifies  the  language  in  section 
206  so  that  the  intent  of  the  committee, 
as  indicated  in  its  report,  will  be  put 
into  explicit,  unmistakable  language. 

Section  206  provides  that  employers 
engaged  in  certain  nonhazardous  occu- 
pations may  employ  full-time  students 
at  85  percent  of  the  minimum  wage 
otherwise  applicable.  The  intent  of  the 
committee  was  to  include  agriculture, 
and  the  agricultural  processing  industry 
within  the  permissible  occupations.  The 
present  language  of  the  section,  however, 
does  not  make  this  altogether  clear.  Un- 
less my  amendment  is  adopted,  some 
question  may  be  raised  by  someone  In 
the  future. 

I  am  particularly  cone  rncd  about  the 
pineapple  industry  in  Hawaii  which  is 
presently  faced  with  severe  economic  dis- 
advantages in  the  world  mark'^t  and 
struggling  for  its  survival.  As  long  as  I 
can  remember,  school  students  in  Hawaii 
have  found  employment  in  the  pineappl? 
fields  and  canneries  during  the  summer 
vacation.  Many  of  the  students  earned 
enough  during  this  period  to  finance 
their  higher  education,  as  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  do. 

If  by  misinterpretation  of  section  206, 
the  student  minimum  wage  is  not  pay- 
able by  the  Hawaii  pineapple  producers 
and  processors,  thousands  of  students 


may  find  themselves  without  summer 
employment.  What  may  be  even  more 
disastrous  is  that  the  pineapple  industry 
in  Hawaii  may  fail,  in  which  event  the 
Hawaiian  economy  would  suffer  an  in- 
tolerable blow. 

My  amendment  further  makes  it  ex- 
plicitly clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  issue  special  certificates  permitting 
student  hires  singly  or  in  groups  of  t*o 
or  more.  This  is  what  the  committee  in- 
tended and  what  my  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do. 

I  have  discussed  my  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
its  ranking  minority  member,  who  are 
both  willing  to  accept  my  proposal. 

Mr,  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga)  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Dent  • . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  and  I  think  I  have  an 
agreement  with  the  ranking  Member  on 
the  other  side,  and  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    M'SPAODEN 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McSpadden: 
Page  29,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

COMPENSATION  OF  EMPLOYERS  FOR  CERTAIN 
INCREASED   CONTRACT  COSTS 

Sec.  213.  Section  18  (29  U.S.C.  218)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection. 

"(c)  FTom  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  each  company  which  has  a 
firm  bid  contract,  involving  the  clothing  in- 
dustry, in  effect  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
United  States  Government  an  amount  equal 
to  all  Increased  labor  costs  on  such  contract 
directly  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1973. 
Such  amount  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
amounts  specifically  provided  for  in  the  con- 
tract and  shall  be  paid  In  lump  sums  to  the 
company  by  the  Government  contractor 
within  a  reasonable  time  following  Justifica- 
tion of  the  amount  of  such  increased  labor 
costs." 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  perfecting  amendment. 

In  one  particular  instance,  and  per- 
haps in  many  instances  in  the  countr>-,  a 
certain  clothing  industry,  the  stitch  and 
sew  people,  will  be  probably  in  the 
beginning  of  a  contractual  period  with, 
for  instance,  the  Department  of  Defense. 

A  case  in  point  is  this:  One  such  in- 
dustry in  my  district,  with  400  em- 
ployees, is  now  entering  the  third  month 
of  an  18-month  contract.  Should  this 
bill  become  law.  say  in  the  next  60  days, 
it  would  cost  the  contractor,  the  stitch 
and  sew  manufacturer  there,  an  addi- 
tional $333,000  in  wages,  which  would 
■break  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  merely  says  that 
•should  the  bill  become  law  and  the  mini- 
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mum  wage  is  amended,  he  would  have 
recourse  against  the  department  of  the 
Government  under  which  no  escalation 
clause  is  ever  given  in  the  initial  con- 
tract. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  McSPADDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Why  do  you  not  expand  it 
so  everybody  who  has  a  contract  with 
the  Federal  Government  will  come  un- 
der this?  There  are  canons  who  have  a 
30-cents-an-hour  increase  in  the  first 
instance,  and  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  thing.  Why  just  confine  it  to  the 
protective  clothing  industry?  The  ma- 
jority here  have  been  voting  for  all  kinds 
of  jobs  under  the  new  miDimum  wage  as 
soon  as  this  goes  into  effect.  All  I  say 
is  I  see  why  we  wiped  out  the  tobacco 
and  cotton  and  sugarcane  people  in  order 
to  get  votes,  but  I  carmot  see  this.  I  am 
against  helping  the  clothing  industry 
and  nobody  else.  I  want  everybody  to  be 
treated  alike,  or  else  the  whole  bill  is 
unfair. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question.  I  am  trying  to  look 
after  my  district  first.  I  will  join  you  in  a 
similar  amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  McSPADDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  This  poses  a  very  serious 
problem.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
some  kind  of  information  on  the  deter- 
mination of  contracts  within  the  period 
of  time  when  a  new  minimum  Vvage  will 
be  mandated.  It  is  understood  we  are  told 
by  one  agency  that  they  have  a  renego- 
tiation set  up  and  pay  out  the  amount 
added  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  told  by  another  agency 
that  it  is  not  so. 

In  fairness  to  the  gentleman  who  came 
up  with  this  today  and  out  of  considera- 
tion in  trying  to  be  fair  to  him,  I  would 
ask  you  to  accept  it  with  the  understand- 
ing that  between  now  and  when  we  go  to 
conference  whatever  information  we  can 
get  from  the  Department  of  Defense  we 
will  respect  and  let  that  take  precedence 
over  what  we  are  saying  today,  because 
we  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know,  and 
neither  does  he,  how  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  but  I  Intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  and 
I  prefer  to  do  that  after  you  are  done. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MR.    ERLENBORK 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.OIENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    M'KAT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McKay.  Page 
24,  line  24.  strike  out  the  close  quotation 
marks  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


The  requirement  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  the  issuance 
of  special  certificates  for  the  employment  of 
full-time  students  by  the  educational  Insti- 
tution to  which  the  students  are  enrolled. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  Members  on  the  other  side 
have  agreed  that  this  is  a  worthwhile 
amendment,  and  I  suggest  that  we  accept 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  for  myself  and  for  Congress- 
man Wayne  Owens  because  we  recognize 
a  particular  problem  with  minimum- 
wage  and  educational  institutions.  The 
amendment  I  am  offering,  simply  stated, 
relaxes  certain  requirements  for  educa- 
tional institutions:  namely,  the  require- 
ment under  which  the  Labor  Department 
certifies  that  none  of  the  jobs  offered  to 
its  students  will  have  a  substantial  prob- 
ability of  limiting  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  others. 

The  effect  is  that  universities  will  now 
have  a  pro  forma  certification  under  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  where  they  may  pay 
the  subminimal  level  to  students  who 
work  at  the  university.  It  does  not  extend 
beyond  educational  institutions.  The  ed- 
ucational institutions  have  to  comply 
with  the  other  sections  of  this  act.  The 
student  must  be  a  student  of  the  institu- 
tion and  they  will  be  allowed  to  work  on 
a  part-time  basis  only.  So,  the  purpose  is 
to  allow  hundreds  and  thousands  of  stu- 
dents across  the  country,  who  are  work- 
ing part-time  at  educational  institutions, 
to  work  their  way  through  school. 

It  is  my  belief  that  students,  rather 
than  being  given  a  handout  to  go  to 
school,  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  and  help  themselves  through 
school.  This  would  have  that  effect. 
Otherwise,  depending  on  how  the  certi- 
fication was  managed  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  institutions  could  be 
forced  to  make  full-time  help  out  of  the 
thousands  of  part-time  jobs  that  they 
now  have  for  students. 

It  seems  to  me  only  wise  that  students 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work 
their  way  through  school.  This  would 
reduce  Government  subsidies  to  students. 
An  example  I  can  cite  concerns  a  major 
university  in  my  State  which  has  some 
25,000  student  enrollees  and  has  some 
6.000  student  employees.  Until  now,  they 
have  been  paying  above  the  minimum 
wage  and.  therefore,  have  not  been  sub- 
ject to  the  certification  provision.  Unless 
we  are  successful  in  amending  the  cer- 
tification provision,  these  universities 
might  have  difficulty  convincing  the 
Labor  Department  student  help  is  not 
being  used  to  eliminate  jobs  that  other- 
wise would  gT  to  full-time  employees. 
This  is  especially  .so  in  light  of  the  fluc- 
tuation of  fut'-time  help  at  universities, 
including  the  one  in  my  State. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
nrge  members  of  the  committee  to  accept 
this  amendment  and  h«»lp  our  universities 
solve  their  fin-^nrial  problems  and  assist 
students  working  their  way  through 
school. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  will  con- 
tribute to  these  goals. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 


sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  McKay)   there 
were — ayes  144,  noes  6. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ERLENBORN 

Mr.   ERLENBORN.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn: 
Page  26,  strike  out  lines  3  through  19. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  (and 
roferences  thereto)  accordingly. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  remove  the  section. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  no  testimony 
before  our  committee  to  justify  the  in- 
clusion of  this  language.  The  only  place, 
by  the  way,  the  word  "conglomerates" 
appears  in  the  bill  is  in  the  title  of  the 
section.  It  does  not  even  appear  in  the 
section. 

There  has  been  no  showing  that  be- 
cause the  common  ownership  of  two 
diverse  businesses  is  Involved  that  there 
is  any  competitive  advantage  to  the  own- 
ers of  thoso  two  or  more  diverse  busi- 
nesses. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  an  "estab- 
lishment" test,  which  says  that  if  an 
establishment  does  not  do  in  excess  of 
$250,000  gross  business  in  any  year  they 
are  not  covered  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

There  have  been  attempts  in  the  past 
to  change  from  the  establishment  to  the 
enterprise  test,  that  is,  if  one  owner  owns 
several  different  businesses,  the  test 
would  then  apply  to  the  gross  of  all  such 
businesses.  This  is  just  a  little  different 
approach  in  that  it  says  that  if  the  same 
owner  owns  two  businesses  that  are  not 
in  the  same  line,  who  are  diverse,  and 
does  a  gross  of  $10  million  a  year  or  more, 
then  even  though  the  Individual  estab- 
lishments do  not  have  a  $250,000  gross 
annual  income,  and  would  not  otherwise 
be  covered,  they  will  now  be  covered 
merely  because  of  the  overall  ownership 
of  the  enterprise. 

There  is  no  testimony  in  the  record  to 
justify  this,  and  I  would  hope  that  I 
would  be  supported  in  my  amendment  to 
remove  this  provision. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position  to   the  amendment,   briefly. 

Our  committee  has  gone  into  this  sub- 
ject matter  very,  very  deeply.  We  were 
the  first  committee  ever  to  consider  the 
establishment  exemption.  We  considered 
instead  of  an  enterprise  we  gave  them 
an  establishment  exemption  to  an  es- 
tablishment within  an  enterprise  up  to 
a  $250,000  ceiling,  complete  exemption 
from  the  act.  And  this  has  worked  well 
for  the  small  chains  and  also  for  the 
fast-food  operations  where  they  have 
small  franchises,  and  for  small  com- 
munities; put  them  in  a  competitive 
position  with  the  privately  owned  small 
enterprises  that  were  under  $250,000. 

However,  when  the  recent  phenome- 
non of  a  conglomerate  takeover  stepped 
in  upon  the  good,  soimd  reasoning  and 
study,  we  found  that  an  unfair  advan- 
tage was  being  given  to  a  conglomerate 
such  as  Squibb's  that  took  over  Toddle 
House  and  Heublein  that  took  over  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken.  These  huge  type 
operations  then  were  forming  competi- 
tion against  that  little  fellow  who  was 
doing  $250,000  a  year,  and  they  wanted 
to  keep  their  establishment  exemption 
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for  their  particiUar  outlets  that  were  in 
competition  with  this  little  person  across 
the  street.  We  still  leave  the  establish- 
ment exemption  for  any  enterprise  that 
is  doing  a  business  that  is  less  business 

For  instance,  if  Kentucky  Fried  Chick- 
en were  still  its  own  entity,  it  would  be 
exempt  in  their  smaller  establishments, 
but  when  they  became  part  of  Heublein, 
with  ITT  taking  up  part  of  the  smaller 
chains  around  this  country,  we  said  it 
was  time  we  tried  to  save  some  of  the 
independent  little  merchants  in  this 
coimtry  of  ours,  especially  in  the  small 
communities  that  we  have  around  the 
country. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  TAYLOR  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina: 

Page  28.  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  the 
matter  on  lines  1  through  8  on  page  29,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•Sec.  212.  Section  13(a)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  paragraph  added  by  sec- 
tion 205(b)  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  (a)  any  employee  who  is  employed 
with  his  spouse  by  a  nonprofit  Institution 
which  Is  primarily  operated  to  care  for  and 
educate  children  who  have  been  placed  with 
the  institution  by  or  through  a  public  agency 
or  by  parents  or  guardians  who  are  financially 
unable  to  care  for  and  educate  their  chil- 
dren or  children  imder  their  guardianship 
(as  the  ease  may  be),  if  such  employee  and 
his  spouse  (A)  are  employed  to  serve  as  the 
parents  of  such  children  who  reside  in  facili- 
ties of  the  institution,  (B)  reside  In  such 
faciltles  and  receive,  without  cost,  board  and 
lodging  from  such  Institution,  and  (C)  are 
together  compensated  at  an  annual  rate  of 
not  less  than  $10,000,  up  to  30  percent  of 
which  may  be  allowance  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and 

■•(b)  any  employee  who  Is  employed  by  a 
nonprofit  Institution  which  Is  primarily  op- 
erated to  care  for  and  educate  children  who 
have  been  placed  with  the  Institution  by  or 
through  a  public  agency  or  by  parents  or 
guardians  who  are  financially  unable  to  care 
for  and  educate  their  children  or  chUdren 
under  their  guardianship  (as  the  case  may 
be).  If  such  employee  (A)  is  employed  to 
serve  as  the  parent  of  such  children  who  re- 
side In  facilities  of  the  Institution.  (B)  re- 
sides in  such  facllltes  and  receives,  without 
cost,  board  and  lodging  from  such  Institution, 
and  (C)  is  compensated  at  an  annual  rate 
of  not  less  than  $5,000,  up  to  30  percent  of 
which  may  be  allowance  for  board  and 
lodging." 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (dur- 
mg  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  understand  that 


this  is  the  same  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  offered  to  the  substitute  that 
was  discussed  at  that  time  and  was  ac- 
ceptable to  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority.  For  my  part,  I  am 'willing  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  frcwn  Illinois.  It  is 
the  same  identical  amendment.  It  pro- 
vides for  houseparents  in  orphanages. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   SEIBERLING.   Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  have  a  very  sim- 
ple, little  amendment  which  I  think  the 
committee  should  accept,  which  is  that 
in  the  future  whenever  the  House  de- 
bates a  minimum-wage  bill,  we  ought  to 
be  paid  time-and-a-half  for  overtime. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7935,  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  not  only  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage,  but  would  also  expand  such  cover- 
age to  millions  of  workers.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Denti  for  do- 
ing a  truly  outstanding  job  in  presenting 
a  fair  and  equitable  bill. 

The  present  minimum  wage,  now  set 
at  $1.60  an  hour,  was  passed  in  1966  and 
the  time  has  come  to  amend  the  current 
act  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  living 
increases  we  have  suffered  over  the 
past  7  years.  Inflation  has  caused  the 
prices  of  such  bare  necessities  as  food, 
housing,  and  transportation  to  rise  sub- 
stantially in  recent  years.  Today's  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1.60  an  hour  would  buy  a 
low  income  worker  less  than  the  worker 
who  made  the  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an 
hour  in  1966. 

At  the  current  minimum  wage,  a 
worker  would  make  an  annual  salary  of 
$3,328.  Since  the  poverty  level  has  been 
defined  at  $4,200  for  a  nonfarm  family 
of  four,  a  hard-working  man  is  making 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars  below  an  in- 
come standard  that  would  classify  him 
as  impoverished.  Surely  we  can  make 
changes  in  the  current  law  in  order  to 
help  the  working  poor  make  a  decent 
wage. 

The  supporters  of  this  bill  seem  to 
think  that  raising  the  minimum  wage 
would  not  cause  inflation  or  unemploy- 
ment. Since  the  low-income  worker  will 
be  making  more  money,  demand  for 
goods  and  services  will  increase,  thus 
jobs  will  be  created  rather  than  elim- 
inated. For  those  who  feel  this  bill  is  in- 
flationary, let  me  state  that  an  Increase 
of  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour 
would  provide  a  worker  with  an  annual 
income  of  $4,160,  a  sum  which  is  still  be- 
low the  poverty  level. 

A  major  amendment  to  the  bill  is  tJie 
one  establishing  the  youth  minimum 
wage  coverage.  The  youth  differential,  as 
provided   in   the    Erlenborn   substitute 


would  not  create  further  jobs,  but  would 
make  it  easier  for  employers  to  hire 
young  workers  and  discharge  some  of  the 
older  workers.  Thus,  total  emplovment 
would  remain  the  same,  but  unfortunate- 
ly, the  head  of  some  households  might 
lose  their  jobs. 

A  1970  Department  of  Labor  Survey, 
"Youth  Unemployment  and  Minimum 
Wages,"  found  no  relationship  between 
youth  employment  or  unemployment  and 
the  minimum  wage.  The  report  went  on 
to  say  that  the  levels  of  teenage  emplov- 
ment varied  with  general  business  ac- 
tivity and  not  the  minimum  wage.  People 
should  get  equal  pay  for  an  equal  day's 
work,  regardless  of  age  and  the  Erlenborn 
substitute  would  not  take  this  factor  into 
account. 

Furthermore,  I  support  the  extension 
of  coverage  of  this  minimum  wage  bill  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  workers  as  well 
as  domestic  service  workers.  The  cost  of 
living  has  risen  for  these  people  as  well 
as  others,  and  therefore  we  should 
acknowledge  the  unfairness  in  the  cur- 
rent law  by  amending  it  to  cover  these 
workers.  Only  137.000  out  of  the  3.333.000 
State  and  local  employees  in  the  United 
States  would  get  an  increase  in  pay  if  the 
minimum  wage  was  raised  to  $2.20  an 
hour.  Around  687,000  domestic  service 
employees  would  be  affected  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.20  an 
hour. 

It  should  be  noted  that  George  Schultz, 
former  Secretarj-  of  Labor  and  now  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasurj',  stated  in  1969 
that — 

In  view  of  overall  economic  trends,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  changes  in  the  minimum 
had'  any  substantial  Impact  on  wage,  price, 
or  employment  trends. 


He  went  on  to  say  that  jobs  "rose  sub- 
stantially" during  the  time  period  studied 
immediately  after  new  minimum  wage 
legislation. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  express  the 
hope  that  H.R.  7935  is  passed  because  I 
feel  it  is  time  to  give  the  workers  in 
America  a  fairer  shake.  The  current  in- 
flationary trend  has  made  it  difficult  for 
many  people  to  balance  the  family  budg- 
et. The  bill  now  up  for  approval  in  tlie 
House  is  a  good  progressive  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  would  reward  those  workers 
that  have  been  long  underpaid.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  these  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  corrective 
measui-es  which  will  help  the  working 
poor  and  the  young  maintain  a  minimum 
standard  of  living. 

Mr.  LANDG.REEE.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  in 

my  .separate  minority  views.  I  discussed 

the  disastrous  effects  of  H.R.  7935  if  it 

becomes    law;    explaining    why    it    will 

necessarily  create  more  unemployment. 

more  inflation,  and  the  closing  down  of 

many  businesses.  In  short,  I  explained 

why  raising  the  minimum  wage  will  not 

beneflt  the  American  worker,  and  pointed 

out   that   the   only    way   to   raise   real 

wages  is  to  increa.se  labor  productivity. 

I  would  Uke.  however,  to  reiterate  one 

examule   that  I  cited   in  the  separate 

minority  views  and  explain  its  relation 

to    our    balance    of    trade    probipm.    A 

manufacturer  in  Indiana  presently  has 

two  sets  of  plans  for  expansion :  one  calls 

for  expansion  by  building  more  plants 
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and  providing  more  jobs  in  the  United 
States;  the  other  calls  for  building  the 
plants  in  Mexico.  The  management  is 
holding  up  implementation  of  the  plans 
pending  tiae  outcome  of  this  minimum 
wage  bill — if  H.R.  7935  becomes  law,  they 
will  build  in  Mexico:  if  it  is  defeated, 
they  will  build  in  the  United  States.  If 
they  expand  by  building  in  Mexico,  it 
will  not  be  to  gain  vengeance  against  un- 
just laws;  it  will  be  out  of  economic 
necessity. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  jobs  that 
will  be  created  outside  the  United  States 
instead  of  being  created  for  American 
workers  if  H.R.  7935  becomes  law.  And 
not  only  will  the  United  States  lose  those 
jobs,  but  also  the  capital  that  will  be 
circulating  in  Mexico  instead  of  in  our 
own  country,  thus  further  Increasing 
our  balance-of-trade  deficit. 

Many  other  businesses  will  be  forced 
to  mqve  or  expand  to  other  countries  if 
this  bill  is  enacted  into  law.  When  we 
consider  the  loss  of  employment,  the 
higher  prices  and  inflation,  the  closing  of 
businesses  and  the  curtailment  of  expan- 
sion of  businesses,  the  committee  cost 
estimate  of  $3  million  per  year  becomes 
ludicrous.  The  long  range  cost  of  this 
bill  could  reach  into  the  billions. 

Another  of  my  major  objectives  to 
minimum  wage  legislation  is  the  fact 
that  many  marginal  people  are  auto- 
matically relegated  to  the  welfare  rolls. 
Good  people,  physically,  mentally  and 
educationally  handicapped  whose  abili- 
ties make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
qualify  for  employment  at  rates  dictated 
by  minimum  wage  laws  find  it  impossible 
to  get  into  the  job  market,  even  though 
meaningful  employment  would  be,  in 
many  cases,  the  best  possible  therapy 
they  could  ever  be  exposed  to.  Of  course, 
the  demand  for  their  limited  productive 
capacities  has  never  been  greater  In  our 
Nation's  history. 

Jobs  of  every  description  are  going 
begging  and  urgently  needed  services  to 
human  beings  are  being  denied  because 
of  the  limited  means  of  so  many  peo- 
ple— especially  those  senior  citizens  who 
are  in  need  of  personal  services,  yet  are 
trying  to  exist  on  low  or  modest  incomes. 
The  point  that  I  am  raising  has  been 
acknowledged  in  that  section  of  the 
Erlenbom  substitute  which  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  youth  differential. 

The  adoption  of  the  Erlenbom  sub- 
stitute will  be  a  good  start  toward  recog- 
nizing the  great  array  of  problems  that 
face  all  our  marginal  workers  and  yes, 
our  marginal  employers  as  well. 

It  is,  therefore,  ironical  that  H.R.  7935 
is  alleged  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  American 
workers.  In  fact,  it  is  the  working  man 
in  our  country  who  will  suffer  most  from 
the  Inflation  it  will  generate,  the  curtail- 
ment of  emplojTnent  opportunities  for 
marginal  workers,  and  the  denial  of  serv- 
ices to  good  people  who  simply  carmot 
afford  the  rates  of  pay  demanded  under 
either  the  committee  bill  or  the  Erlen- 
bom substitute. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  Talcott)  offered  today. 
That  time  has  come  to  strike  down  the 
discrimination  which  has  too  long  existed 
against  agricultural  workers  in  terms  of 
their  status  as  compared  with  ail  other 


workers.  This  amendment  would  move  In 
that  direction. 

For  too  long,  second  class  status  has 
been  the  lot  of  those  who  produce  our 
food  and  fiber.  They  do  not  have  unem- 
ployment insurance  protection.  They  do 
not  have  law  to  protect  their  rights  in 
labor  relations.  They  do  not  have  equal 
protection  on  minimum  wages. 

I  believe  we  are  moving  rapidly  toward 
the  elimination  of  these  discriminations, 
and  I  want  to  seize  the  chance  to  for- 
ward that  objective. 

Now,  historically  I  am  not  a  wild  en- 
thusiast for  minimum  wage  and  hours 
legislation.  I  see  in  it  the  danger  of  more 
inflation  and  more  unemployment. 

But  in  equity,  I  feel  we  should  support 
the  Talcott  amendment — to  achieve 
equity  between  farm  and  nonfarm  work- 
ers, and  to  achieve  equity  between  States 
and  regions  of  this  Nation. 

There  is  no  justification  for  not  im- 
proving the  status  of  the  farmworker  in 
terms  of  earnings.  We  have  done  this  in 
California,  where  agricultural  wage  rates 
are  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  We  are 
paying  well  over  the  minimum  wage 
figures  discussed  here,  and  there  is  no 
excuse  to  permit  other  areas  to  imdercut 
these  gains  and  to  compete  unfairly  with 
California  in  the  marketplace. 

I  urge  an  aye  vote  on  the  Talcott 
amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEI£.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7935. 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1973.  This  bill  provides  economic  jus- 
tice to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workers  who  are  denied  an  adequate 
living  standard  by  a  minimum  wage  law 
made  archaic  by  the  same  forces  who 
urge  today  that  we  adopt  the  Nixon 
administration's  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Working  people  today  are  faced  with 
the  highest  cost  of  living  in  history.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  administration 
pursues  economic  policies  that  draw  us 
inexorably  closer  to  depression,  they 
claim  that  to  provide  working  people — 
many  who  live  below  the  poverty  level — 
with  a  marginal  standard  of  living  would 
be  Inflationary. 

This  administration  has  waved  the 
bloody  shirt  of  inflation  at  every  proposal 
that  would  ease  the  plight  of  the  middle, 
lower,  and  fixed  income  Americans.  In 
the  areas  of  price  controls,  emergency 
employment,  jobs  in  the  public  sector, 
and  public  works  projects  that  would 
take  people  off  the  welfare  roles,  the 
administration  has  resisted  opposed  and 
vetoed  measures  that  would  have  pro- 
vided meaningful  relief  to  American 
workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  dealing  with  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  we  are  generally  so 
struck  with  the  appalling  and  desperate 
condition  of  the  Nation's  poor  that  we 
often  forget  the  terrible  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  family  whose  middle  in- 
come status  is  maintained  only  because 
the  husband,  wife  and  perhaps  children 
are  working. 

In  1966,  we  increased  the  minimum 
wage  to  $1.60  an  hour  in  order  to  raise 
to  the  official  poverty  level— $3,200  a 
year — the  income  of  a  full-time  worker 


with  a  family  of  four.  As  a  result  of 
rampant  inflation  a  subsistence  living 
can  only  be  achieved  today  with  an  in- 
come of  at  least  $4,200.  A  family  today 
whose  income  remained  fixed  or  re- 
mains at  the  1966  poverty  level  has  been 
driven  deeper  into  poverty. 

We  attacked  the  problem  earlier  in  the 
92d  Congress.  That  attack  was  thwarted 
by  a  massive  campaign  directed  against 
the  American  worker  by  the  White 
House. 

We  are  proposing  today  a  fair  and 
reasonable  bill  which  would  ease  the 
burden  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  who,  rather  than  leaning  on 
welfare,  would  utilize  increased  wages 
for  needed  food,  for  clothing  and  for 
other  necessities  of  life. 

The  bill  increases  by  40  cents  to  $2 
an  hour  the  minimum  wage  for  nonagri- 
cultural  employees  covered  before  1966. 
Beginning  on  July  1,  1974  the  minimimi 
wage  would  be  increased  to  $2.20  an 
hour.  For  those  workers  who  be- 
came covered  by  the  act  after  1966,  the 
wage  would  increase  to  $1.80  an  hour 
immediately,  to  $2  an  hour  July  1,  1974, 
and  to  $2.20  an  hour  July  1.  1975.  The 
bill  also  increases  the  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  workers  and  extends  cover- 
age to  nursing  home  employees  as  well 
as  employees  of  conglomerates. 

A  major  section  of  this  bill  extends 
coverage  to  over  a  million  household 
employees,  thus  effectively  <H>ening  up  a 
new  sector  in  the  labor  market  which 
many  potentisd  employees  have  simply 
foimd  it  not  worthwhile  to  enter.  Indeed, 
because  of  such  expenses  as  transporta- 
tion, and  child  care  many  potential  work- 
ers have  been  forced  to  utilize  welfare 
even  while  they  were  willing  and  pre- 
ferred to  work.  As  a  result  of  this  new 
coverage,  their  new  wages  will  be  pumped 
back  into  the  economy. 

The  increases  in  minimum  wages  and 
extended  coverage  in  this  bill  are  rea- 
sonable and  fair.  They  allow  and  en- 
courage workers  to  remain  in  the  work 
force,  contributing  rather  than  becom- 
ing a  burden  to  the  tax  roles.  As  for  the 
old  and  worn  argimient  that  the  bill  is  in- 
flationary, even  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  admitted  that  inflation 
is  not  caused  by  minimum  wages. 

Increased  employment  cannot  be 
achieved  by  maintaining  depressed 
wages,  but  only  by  increasing  purchasing 
power  for  all  workers. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  resoundingly  approve,  without  any 
weakening  changes,  the  vitally  Impor- 
tant metisure  now  before  us,  H.R.  7935. 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1973. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
measure  is  principally  designed  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  minimum  wage  and  to 
thereby  demonstrate  this  Nation's  con- 
tinued adherence  to  the  wholesome  con- 
cept incorporated  in  the  original  1938 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  to  eliminate 
"labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency 
and  general  well-being  of  workers." 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  several  titles 
of  this  pending  legislative  proposal,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  wholly  equitable  and 
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immediate  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  to  $2  an  hour,  to  be  followed  by  an 
increase  to  $2.20  an  hour  beginning  on 
July  1.  1974.  The  measure  further  ex- 
tends wage  and  overtime  coverage  to 
public  employees,  domestic  household 
workers,  transit  employees,  employees  of 
conglomerates  with  an  annual  volume  of 
sales  in  excess  of  $10  million,  to  seasonal 
industry  workers  and  to  nursing  home 
employees.  In  addition,  the  bill  broadens 
provisions  of  the  current  law  to  allow  a 
limited  differential  wage  for  certain  part- 
time  employment  for  full-time  students. 
I  very  earnestly  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  our  legislative  deliberation  on  this 
measure  today,  there  are  several  impor- 
tant considerations  to  which  we  should 
pay  particular  attention.  First,  we  should 
consider  that  despite  the  great  progress 
made  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  more  than  16  million  potentially 
covered  workers  remain  without  FLSA 
protection  and  many  workers  currently 
receiving  a  minimum  wage  continue  to 
live  in  poverty. 

Furthermore,  we  should  recall,  today, 
that  the  last  amendments  to  the  act  oc- 
curred back  In  1966  and  increased  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.60  an  hour,  an 
hourly  wage  which  was  considered  by 
most  authoritative  sources,  even  back 
then,  as  barely  enough  to  provide  an  in- 
come above  what  was  then  defined  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  the  poverty 
aevel.  With  skyrocketing  inflation  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  living  by  more  than 
31  percent  since  the  minimum  wage  law 
was  last  amended,  the  urgent  necessity 
for  further  congressional  action  is  all 
the  more  apparent.  According  to  many 
respected  economic  authorities,  the  real 
buying  power  of  workers,  who  were  to 
benefit  from  the  1966  increase  to  $1.60  an 
hour,  now  has  dwindled  to  $1.19  an  hour. 
If  we  view  this  figure  in  terms  of  1966 
dollars,  and  If  we  base  our  calculations 
on  a  40-hour  work  week,  the  1966  in- 
cretise  represents  an  annual  income  of 
less  than  $2,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who 
very  earnestly  feel  that  because  of  our 
Infiation  plagued  economy,  the  proposed 
minimimi  wage  increases  would  be  coun- 
ter-productive to  the  necessary  efforts 
designed  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  infla- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest, this  afternoon,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  to  support  this  fear  and 
in  actuality,  there  is  conclusive  historical 
testimony  to  support  the  opposite  point 
of  view;  namely,  our  national  economy 
has  never  had  any  difficulty  absorbing 
minimum  wage  increases.  In  addition, 
there  is  very  persuasive  evidence  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  including  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  former 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  support  the  as- 
sertion that  inflation  does  not  result  from 
minimum  wages. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  earnestly  believe 
it  is  essential  to  our  National  economic 
progress  that  wages  keep  reasonable  pace 
with  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
I  further  believe  that  the  minimum  wage 
represents  the  most  direct,  constructive, 
and  least  costly  way  to  assure  that  our 
American  workers  are  not  forced  to  la- 
bor for  a  living  at  a  wage  below  what  is 
govemmentally  defined  as  a  poverty  level 
figure.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  de- 


termining the  merits  of  the  pending 
legislation  and  in  full  consideration  of 
the  expert  testimony  we  have  heard  here 
this  afternoon,  I  most  earnestly  believe 
that  the  evidence  is  conclusive  in  favor 
of  extending  the  minimum  wage  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  I  further  believe  that 
since  the  enactment  of  the  bill  will  im- 
questionably  result  in  a  substantial  na- 
tional progress,  it  truly  deserves  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  this  House. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  7935,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Amendments  of  1973. 

I,  too,  am  in  favor  of  working,  produc- 
tive citizens  receiving  fair  wages  for 
work  done;  however,  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  far  exceeds  the  desire  of  many 
of  our  colleagues  to  guarantee  a  $2.20  an 
hour  minimum  w^e  for  unskilled  labor. 
When  politicians  legislate  private  sal- 
aries and  wage  scales,  they  are  not  only 
officiously  intermeddling  in  the  free  en- 
terprise economy  sector,  but  are  in  re- 
ality passing  a  new  tax  which  will  be 
borne  by  all  of  our  people. 

There  is  nothing  in  existing  law  that 
prevents  a  man  or  woman  from  earning 
$2.20  an  hour,  or  more,  depending  on  his 
productivity  and  the  success  of  his  em- 
ployer. But  when  politicians  force  a  sal- 
ary raise  on  the  employer,  whoever  he 
may  be,  we  know  in  advance  that  the 
employer  will  no  more  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  increase  than  will  those  politicians 
who  think  it  is  good  for  votes  to  spend 
someone  else's  money. 

The  employer  who  is  faced  with  this 
increase  in  minimum  wage  will  treat  It 
simply  as  another  Federal  tax  and  will 
merely  shift  it  on  to  the  consumer.  This 
legislation  will  raise  all  prices  across  the 
board  and,  in  the  long  rim,  those  people 
whom  we  are  talking  about  helping  will 
suffer  most  through  higher  prices  and  in- 
creased taxes. 

The  American  people  are  being  liter- 
ally taxed  to  death  and  enactment  of  the 
legislation  before  us  can  only  hasten 
their  demise.  Such  gimmicks  as  use  tax, 
sales  tax,  or  minimum  wage  increases  no 
longer  fool  the  people.  A  tax  is  a  tax, 
regardless  of  what  is  is  called,  and  the 
only  true  beneficiary  will  be  government 
at  all  levels  through  increased  tax 
revenues. 

The  legislation  before  us  wreaks  havoc 
on  the  retirees,  pensioners,  disabled,  and 
welfare  recipients.  We  should  be  trying  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  living,  thus  con- 
trolling the  inflation  which  results  from 
dumping  more  money  in  the  marketplace 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity. 

In  reality,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  antilabor.  For  too  long 
now,  the  workingman  has  been  told  that 
wage  increases  must  be  held  below  5.5 
percent.  The  bill  before  us  would  increase 
the  minimimi  wage  a  total  of  37.5  per- 
cent for  nonagricultural  workers  within 
1  year.  The  committee  bill  would  give 
covered  agricultural  workers  a  23-per- 
cent increase  in  the  first  year  an  in- 
crease of  69.2  percent  by  the  year  1976.  It 
is  certainly  contradictory  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  legislation  while  in- 
structing the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to 
pursue  guidelines  of  5.5  percent  for  an- 


nual wage  increases  in  sectors  of  employ- 
ment not  directly  affected  by  this  bill.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  aver- 
age working  American  will  accept  this 
deliberate  attempt  by  the  Congress  to 
level  the  wages  of  all  Americans.  The 
skilled  worker  and  organized  laborer 
should  regard  this  as  special  interest  leg- 
islation. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  use  of  the  Congress  to 
legislate  labor  contracts  and  establish 
salary  standards.  I  have  never  regarded 
Congress  as  a  proper  forum  to  conduct 
negotiations  on  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. That  is  why  I  have  never  sup- 
ported antistrike  legislation. 

Rising  prices,  infiation,  and  increased 
taxes  must  stop  somewhere.  Passage  of 
a  $2.20  minimum  wage  law  will  not  help 
us  restore  fiscal  sanity  to  any  sector  of 
our  economy,  and  no  one  should  blame 
the  private  sector.  The  fault  lies  here  in 
the  Federal  Groverrmient.  It  is  continued 
deficit  spending  that  is  a  prime  cause  of 
the  inflation  which  is  being  used  to  jus- 
tify bringing  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiieat — my  main  op- 
position to  this  bill  is  that  it  is  nothing 
but  another  tax  on  the  consumers  of  our 
Nation.  I  will  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  this  legislation  proposing  such 
an  inflationary  increase  in  minimum 
wage. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  ill-conceived  sub- 
stitute— as  well  as  other  crippling 
amendments — and  urge  our  colleagues  to 
quickly  reject  it.  We  must  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  raise  the  woefully  inade- 
quate current  minimum  wa«e  and  to  sig- 
niflcantly  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Almost  7  years  have  psissed  since  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  last 
amended.  During  this  time  we  have  seen 
rampant  inflation,  soaring  taxes,  a  con- 
tinued crisis  in  unemployment  and 
booming  prices.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  particularly  in  light  of  de- 
valuation and  the  administration's  inef- 
fective economic  program,  has  been 
seriously  eroded  and  raising  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  to  even  a  basic  level  of 
$2.20  per  hour  is  urgently  required  on  the 
basis  of  simple  economic  facts.  Govern- 
ment statistics  reveal  that,  with  the  cost 
of  living  rising  by  more  than  25  percent 
during  this  7-year  span,  the  present 
$1.60  per  hour  miniihum  wage  adopted 
in  1966  has  been  completely  destroyed 
and  today's  $1.60  minimum  wage  buys 
less  than  $1.25  bought  in  1966.  The  pres- 
ent minimum  wage  fails  to  even  ap- 
proach the  federally  defined  poverty 
level  for  a  family  of  four  of  approxi- 
mately $4,200.  How  is  it  possible,  there- 
fore, to  consider  in  good  conscience  an 
amendment  which  would  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  only  $1.90  per  hour?  If  for 
no  other  reason  this  is  justification  alone 
for  rejecting  the  Erlenbom  substitute. 

I  have  some  doubts.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
to  whether  $2.20  per  hour  will  even  be 
sufficient.  A  full-time  worker  earning 
this  salary  will  be  grossing  just  barely 
more  than  the  poverty  level.  However, 
one  must  then  take  into  consideration 
deductions  for  taxes  and  social  security. 
Thus,  he  may  very  well  again  fall  below 
the  poverty  level.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
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a  family  of  four  receives  almost  the  same 
amount — $4,320 — on  welfare. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  es- 
timated that,  for  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area,  the  lowest  budget  for 
the  cost  of  family  consumption  for  a 
family  of  four  is  $6,014  annually.  To  meet 
this  very  basic  level  would  require  an 
hourly  salary  of  $2.95.  However,  the  total 
budget  for  a  family  of  four  increases  to 
$7,578  when  you  include  social  security 
contributions,  income  taxes,  and  similar 
additional  payments.  It  is  plainly  visible, 
therefore,  that  the  essentially  inadequate 
figure  of  $2.20  per  hour  will  be  needed  to 
simply  catch  up  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living  and  general  inflationary  spiral. 

As  we  know,  the  committee  bill  goes 
beyond  just  raising  the  minimum  wage. 
This  measure  significantly  extends  wage 
and  overtime  protections  to  millions  of 
American  workers  not  presently  covered 
by  the  FLSA.  Particularly  significant  is 
the  fact  that  the  minimum  wage  cover- 
age is  provided  for  all  Federal  employees 
as  well  as  State  and  local  government 
employees.  In  addition,  domestic  work- 
ers— long  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
totempole — are  finally  granted  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
However,  Mr.  Erlenborn  and  the  admin- 
istration would  not  provide  such  urgently 
required  and  long-overdue  coverage. 
Thus,  we  have  still  other  reasons  for  re- 
jecting this  poorly  considered  substitute. 
It  is  simply  unfair  and  unconscionable 
that  such  a  sizable  number  of  American 
working  people  should  continue  to  be 
denied  the  basic  protections  of  the 
FLSA — a  measure  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  1938.  How  can  one  even 
attempt  to  justify  the  continuation  of 
labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing? If  the  Erlenbom  substitute  is  ac- 
cented, this  is  precisely  what  will  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  possible  to  continue 
to  list  the  number  of  gross  deficiencies  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlen- 
BOKN.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  it  or  any  of 
its  individual  components  is  allowed  to 
pass,  thousands  of  fellow  Americans  will 
continue  to  be  relegated  to  second-class 
citizenship  and  will  continue  to  be  forced 
to  endure  the  burden  of  poverty.  Wheth- 
er one  considers  the  basic  increase  of  the 
Federal  hourly  minimum  wage,  the  ex- 
pansion of  coverage  to  currently  unpro- 
tected workers  or  the  special  youth  differ- 
ential, it  is  clear  that  the  Erlenborn  sub- 
stitute offers  neither  any  solutions  nor 
hope  and  that  it  must  be  soundly  re- 
jected. Certainly  this  issue  is  of  critical 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  they  can  only  stand  to  lose 
if  the  substitute  now  under  consideration 
is  accepted.  Thus.  I  again  call  upon  our 
colleagues  to  defeat  this  amendment  and 
to  enact  the  committee  measure  with- 
out additional  delay. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7935  provisions  to  estab- 
lish minimum  wage  protection  for  house- 
hold workers. 

Inclusion  of  domestics  in  this  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  was  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  after 
due  consideration  of  all  factors  involved. 
We  concluded  that  these  workers  were 
highly  deserving  of  inclusion  in  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act. 


Domestics  are  a  significant  part  of  the 
"working  poor"  in  the  United  States. 
Their  pay  has  always  been  extremely  low 
in  comparison  with  the  earnings  of  other 
workers.  They  have  not  received  fringe 
benefits  such  as  paid  vacations,  health 
coverage,  retirement,  or  overtime  pay.  It 
is  largely  because  of  such  factors  that 
the  number  of  domestics  employed  in 
households  across  the  United  States  de- 
clined by  70.000  between  1960  and  1970. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  minimum 
wage  laws  produce  unemployment  among 
the  low-income  workers  they  are  de- 
signed to  help,  but  I  feel  that  just  the 
reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  domestic 
workers.  The  fact  that  the  number  of 
such  workers  has  been  declining  strongly 
suggests  that  the  pay  and  other  Incen- 
tives have  not  been  sufficient  to  attract 
employees  to  this  field.  By  increasing 
the  pay,  we  should  make  these  positions 
more  attractive  and  add  new  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Certainly  it  is  doubtful  that  the  wages 
will  be  improved  without  legislative  ac- 
tion. The  employees  involved  ordinarily 
lack  the  job  training  and  skills  required 
for  more  complex  tasks.  It  is  likely  that 
employing  households  will  continue  to 
offer  the  lowest  possible  pay  as  long  as 
they  are  not  required  to  do  otherwise, 
for  the  workers  are  in  a  poor  bargaining 
position.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  em- 
ployers could  not,  or  would  not,  pay  more 
if  necessary.  I  believe  the  minimum  wage 
provided  in  this  bill.  Initially  $1.80  an 
hour,  could  be  afforded  by  most  employ- 
ers of  domestics.  That  amounts  to  just 
$72  for  a  full  40-hour  week.  The  mini- 
mum wage  would  not  apply  in  cases 
where  the  employee  lived-ln  the  house- 
hold. 

In  mv  own  State  of  Hawaii,  census  data 
show  that  women  household  workers  are 
paid  at  a  median  rate  of  only  $1,897  per 
year.  That  is  hardly  an  income  level  suffi- 
cient to  provide  an  adequate  standard 
of  living.  If  we  truly  believe  in  the  "work 
ethic"  it  follows  that  those  who  work 
should  receive  equitable  compensation 
for  their  labors.  We  should  not  require 
individuals  to  work  for  pay  that  will  keep 
them  below  the  poverty  level.  Unless 
these  wage  rates  are  increased  to  a  more 
adequate  level,  we  will  not  be  providing 
full  justice  for  household  domestic 
workers. 

I  support  the  provision  included  In 
H  R.  7935  applying  the  minimum  wage  to 
domestics,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  I  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  oppose  the  proposal  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage,  despite  the 
various  amendments  and  compromises 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
our  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Many  of  those  who  advocate  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  do  so  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  They  believe  that  such 
an  increase  will  assist  ever  larger  num- 
bers of  Americans  to  lead  a  good  and  de- 
cent life. 

Such  individuals  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  somehow,  prosperity  can  be  legis- 
lated. Their  economic  reasoning  fails  to 
take  into  consideration  the  side  effects 
of  their  proposals,  and  few  who  advocate 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  do  so 
because  they  believe  that  such  an  in- 


crease will  adversely  effect  those  who  oc- 
cupy marginal  positions  in  our  employ- 
ment structure. 

The  legal  minimum  wage  has  been 
pushed  up  114  percent  between  early 
1956  and  1968,  though  average  hourly 
earnings  in  manufacturing  rose  only  55 
percent.  In  addition,  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage  has  become  effective  over  a 
far  greater  range. 

The  net  result  of  this,  according  to 
economist  Henry  Hazlitt  "has  been'  to 
force  up  the  wage  rates  of  unskilled  labor 
much  more  than  those  of  skilled  labor. 
A  result  of  this,  in  turn,  has  been  that 
though  an  increasing  shortage  has  devel- 
oped in  skilled  labor,  the  proportion  of 
unemployed  among  the  unskilled,  among 
teen-agers,  females  and  non-whites  has 
been  growing." 

Mr.  Hazlitt  notes  that: 

The  outstAndlng  victim  has  been  the 
Negro,  and  particularly  the  Negro  teenager 
In  1952.  the  unemployment  rate  among  white 
teenagers  and  non-white  teenagers  was  the 
same — 9  per  cent.  But  year  by  year,  as  the 
minimum  wage  has  been  jacked  higher  and 
higher,  a  disparity  has  grown  and  Increased. 
In  February  of  1968,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  white  teenagers  was  11.6  per  cent, 
but  among  non-white  teenagers  It  had  soared 
to  26.6  per  cent. 

By  a  minimum  wage  of,  for  example, 
$2  an  hour  we  have  forbidden  anyone 
to  work  40  hours  a  week  for  less  than 
$80.  If  we  offer  the  same  amount,  or 
something  somewhat  less,  in  welfare  pay- 
ments we  are  saying,  in  effect,  that  we 
have  forbidden  a  man  to  be  useful  em- 
ployed at  $70  a  week,  in  order  that  we 
may  support  him  at  either  the  same 
amoimt  or  something  less  in  idleness. 
Such  an  approach  deprives  society  of  the 
value  of  his  services  and  deprives  the  in- 
dividual involved  of  the  independence 
and  self-respect  that  comes  from  self- 
support,  even  at  a  low  level,  and  from 
performing  wanted  work,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  have  lowered  what  the  man 
could  have  received  by  his  own  efforts. 

All  of  us  agree  that  we  would  like  to 
see  American  workers  earning  as  much 
as  possible.  The  way  to  raise  the  real 
earnings  of  our  citizens,  however.  Is  not 
through  the  legislative  process.  We  can- 
not, after  all,  distribute  more  wealth 
than  is  created.  Labor  cannot  be  paid 
more  than  it  produces. 

Economist  Henry  Hazlitt  expresses  tne 
view  that: 

The  best  way  to  raise  wages  ...  to  raise 
wage  labor  productivity.  This  can  be  done  by 
many  methods:  by  an  increase  in  capital 
accumulation.  I.e.  by  an  increase  in  tne  ma- 
chines with  which  the  workers  are  aided; 
by  new  Inventions  and  Improvements;  t)y 
more  efficient  management  on  the  part  of 
employers;  by  more  Industrlousness  and  ef- 
ficiency on  the  part  oi  wonters;  oy  oeiier 
education  and  training.  The  more  the  indi- 
vidual worker  produces,  the  more  he  in- 
creases the  wealth  of  the  whole  community. 
The  more  he  produces,  the  more  his  .services 
are  worth  to  consumers,  and  hence  to  em- 
ployers. And  the  more  he  Is  worth  to  em- 
ployers, the  more  he  will  be  paid.  Real  wages 
come  out  of  production,  not  out  of  govern- 
ment decrees. 

Prof.  James  Tobin,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Ad\'isers  under 
President  Kennedy,  pomted  out  that: 

People  who  lack  the  capacity  to  earn  a 
decent  Uvlng  should  be  helped,  but  they  will 
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not  be  helped  by  minimum  wage  laws,  trade 
union  pressures,  or  other  devices  which  seek 
to  compel  employers  to  pay  more  than  their 
work  Is  worth.  The  Ukely  outcome  of  such 
regulations  is  that  the  intended  beneficiaries 
are  not  employed  at  all. 

A  similar  view  has  been  expressed  by 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Reese,  executive  director 
of  the  Ohio  Vocational  Association.  He 
noted  that: 

For  years,  vocational  educators  and  others 
have  worked  diligently  to  change  work  laws 
for  youths  so  that  they  could  obtain  experi- 
ence In  employment. 

He  went  on  to  say  that : 

The  proposal  for  a  $2.20  minimum  wage 
would  wipe  out  all  the  gains  we  have  made 
In  enabling  lower-ability,  disadvantaged 
youth  to  get  the  motivation  of  work  to  stay 
In  school  and  bscome  productive  citizens. 

Consider  the  occasion  when,  shortly 
before  Christmas  1929,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity fired,  without  notice,  Mrs.  Katherine 
Donahue,  Mrs.  Hannah  Hogan.  and  18 
other  scrubwomen  in  the  Widener  Li- 
brary rather  than  raise  their  pay  from 
35  cents  to  37  cents  an  hour  as  demanded 
by  the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission.  To  avoid  paying  the  extra 
2  cents.  Harvard  replaced  the  women 
with  men,  who  were  not  covered  by  the 
State's  pioneering,  but  weak,  minimum 
wage  law. 

As  recoimted  by  labor  historian  Irving 
Bernstein  in  the  Lean  Years,  In  the  case 
of  the  Harvard  charwomen  ended  on  a 
brighter  note.  Yet  the  problem  which 
we  face  remains  the  same.  Economist 
Paul  Samuelson  recently  asked: 

What  good  does  it  do  a  black  youth  to 
know  that  an  employer  must  pay  him  $1.60 
per  hour  If  the  fact  that  he  must  be  paid 
that  amount  Is  what  keeps  him  from  getting 
a  Job? 

Economist  Milton  Friedman  refers  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
the  basis  of  the  minimum  wage,  as  "the 
most  anti-Negro  law  on  our  statute 
books — in  its  effect,  not  its  intent." 

Economists  Gene  L.  Chapin  and  Doug- 
las K.  Adie  of  Ohio  University,  in  a  paper 
presented  before  the  23d  annual  meeting 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  Research 
Association,  declared  that: 

Increases  In  federal  minimum  wage  cause 
unemployment  among  teenagers.  The  effects 
tend  to  persist  for  considerable  periods  of 
time.  And  the  effects  seem  to  be  strengthen- 
ing as  coverage  is  increased  and  enforcement 
of  the  laws  becomes  more  rigorous. 

The  techniques,  language  and  varia- 
bles used  in  their  mathematical  models 
may  vary,  but  most  other  econometri- 
cians  get  the  same  result:  a  strong  cor- 
relation, confirmed  by  repeated  observa- 
tions in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  between 
youth  unemployment  and  the  minimum 
wage. 

Finis  Welch  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  and  Marvin  Kost- 
ers.  now  a  senior  staff  economist  with  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  concluded 
in  a  Rand  Corp.  study  that. 

Minimum  wage  legislation  has  apparently 
played  an  important  role  In  increasing  the 
cyclical  sensitivity  of  teen-age  employment. 

They  found  that : 

As  mlnlmums  rise,  "teen-agers  are  able  to 
obtain   fewer  Jobs,   and   their  jobs  are   less 


secure  over  the  business  cycle.  A  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  these  unfavorable  employ- 
ment effects  accrues  to  the  non-white  teen- 
ager." 

A  study  by  economists  Jacob  Mincer 
and  Masonori  Hashimoto  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  warns  that 
many  teenagers  are  scared  out  of  the 
labor  force  by  lack  of  job  opportunities 
and  vanish  into  the  gray  area  of  liidden 
xmemployment. 

Even  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
appears  to  be  reconsidering  the  effects  of 
the  minimum  wage.  In  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment study  entitled  "Youth  Unemploy- 
ment and  Minimum  Wages,"  Assistant 
Commissioner  Thomas  W.  Gavett  noted 
that: 

While  there  is  a  significant  relationship  . .  . 
where  other  variables  are  excluded,  a  look  at 
the  whole  set  of  variables  casts  doubt  upon 
the  importance  of  minimum  wages  as  an  ex- 
planatory variable. 

Gavett  finds  the  lack  of  clear  evidence 
"discouraging."  He  fears  that  there  is 
some  real  basis  for  inferring  that  exten- 
sions of  minimum  wage  coverage,  not  the 
rate  itself,  tended  in  the  1960's  to  off- 
set the  benefits  of  Federal  manpower 
programs. 

In  attempting  to  help  those  Americans 
whose  status  is  most  tenuous  in  the  job 
market  it  is  essential  that  we  not  take  a 
step  which  will  make  it  even  more  dif- 
ficult for  young  people  and  members  of 
minority  groups  to  gain  employment.  The 
economic  evidence  available  at  this  time 
indicates  that  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  would  do  precisely  that :  make 
it  less  possible  for  such  individuals  to 
find  employment  in  today's  job  market. 

Such  a  result  would  have  serious  con- 
sequences not  only  to  the  individuals  In- 
volved, but  also  to  the  society  at  large. 
It  is  this  group  of  imemployed  yoimg 
people,  for  example,  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  high  proportion  of  the  crime 
and  violence  which  has  occurred  in  our 
cities.  A  large  part  of  the  reason  may  be 
attributed  to  boredom,  lack  of  incentive 
and  the  unavailability  of  employment. 

Those  who  advocate  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  should  carefully  consider 
the  available  evidence  with  regard  to  its 
effect  upon  both  the  economy  and  our 
society  as  a  whole. 

I  have  reviewed  this  evidence  and  con- 
clude that  it  is  in  our  best  interest  to  re- 
frain from  any  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  which  would  have  the  dire  impact 
set  forth  so  persuasively  by  our  leading 
economists. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7935  which  would  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  to  $2.20  by  steps  and 
would  extend  the  wage  and  overtime 
coverage  of  the  act  to  6  million  more 
people. 

"This  piece  of  legislation  is  desperately 
needed  by  the  many  millions  of  people 
who  are  covered  by  its  provision.  We 
have  not  had  an  increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  since  1968.  Since  that  time 
this  country  has  experienced  the  highest 
sustained  rate  of  infiation  In  its  history. 
One  of  the  hardest  hit  groups  has  been 
persons  earning  the  minimum  wage. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  $1.60  they 


earned  in  1968  has  shrimk  in  real  value 
to  $1.19.  There  is  little  doubt  that  unless 
we  act  today  we  will  be  facing  the  crisis 
of  creating  a  working  poor — people  work- 
ing a  normal  work  week  but  unable  to 
support  themselves  except  on  a  subsist- 
ence level. 

H.R.  7935  provides  for  an  immediate 
increase  of  the  minimum  wage  from  81.60 
to  $2  for  the  34  million  nonagricultural 
workers  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  before  1966.  Beginning  on  July 
1,  1974,  the  bill  increases  the  minimum 
wage  to  $2.20. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  rate  from 
$1.30  to  $1.60  per  hour  for  535.000  agri- 
cultural employees  who  were  covered 
under  the  1966  amendments.  The  mini- 
mum wage  will  rise  in  20-cent  increments 
over  the  next  3  years  so  that  on  July  1. 
1976,  it  will  be  $2.20  per  hour. 

Finally,  the  bill  extends  the  coverage 
of  the  act  to  some  6  million  people.  For 
the  first  time  almost  all  Federal.  State, 
and  local  public  employees  will  be  cov- 
ered by  wage  and  overtime  provisions  of 
the  act.  Also  domestic  household  em- 
ployees will  be  covered  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  that  a  series 
of  weakening  amendments  will  be  intro- 
duced during  our  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  The  thrust  of  these  proposals 
will  be  to  lengthen  the  number  of  years 
until  the  $2.20  minimum  wage  is  reach- 
ed and  deny  extension  of  the  acts  cover- 
age to  new  workers.  I  do  not  think  these 
low-wage  earners  should  have  to  wait  any 
longer  for  an  increase  and  I  hope  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  will  join  me 
in  defeating  these  weakening  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee hanng  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  7935 •  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  rates  under  that  act.  to 
expand  the  coverage  of  that  act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 419,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Conte 
amendment  with  reference  to  the  Canal 
Zone. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment:  Page  15,  insert  after  line  9 
the  following: 

Sec.  106  Section  13(f)  (29  U.S.C.  213(f)) 
is  amended  (li  by  inserting  "(1)"  immedi- 
ately after  "(f)  ".  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
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"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
Increases  in  the  minimum  wage  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1973  shall  not  apply  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  rates  applicable  under  this  Act 
to  employees  employed  in  the  Canal  Zone." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  213,  noes  203, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.   189) 
AYES— 213 


,  m. 


Abdnor 

Anderson, 

Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Beard 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bowen 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 


Frenzel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Qettys 

Goldwater 

doodling 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Ounter 

Ouyer 

Haley 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
H6bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hlllis 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Keating 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lent 

Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 
Madlgan 
MallUard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Mllford 
Miller 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Murphy.  NY. 


Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Parrls 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  NY. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Treen 
Ullman 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  111. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOES— 203 

Aijzug  Calif.  Badlllo 

Adams  Andrews,  N.C.  Barrett 

Addabbo  Annunzio  Bell 

Alexander  Ashley  Bennett 

Anderson,  Aspln  Bergland 


Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

BrademELS 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chtsholm 

Clay 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denbolm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Praser 
Proehllch 
Fulton 
Oaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
GrliBths 
Oude 
Hamilton 
Hanley 


Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minisb 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy, 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 


HI. 


Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Stsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Udall 

Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 


vice,  and  there  were — yeas  287,  nays  130, 
not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING — 16 

Minshall,  Ohio  Rostenkowskl 

O'Brien  Runnels 

Patman  Stokes 

Peyser  Towell,  Nev. 
Rogers 
Rooney.  N.Y. 


Carter 

Clark 

Cronin 

Fisher 

King 

Landrum 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr  Cronin. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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YEAS— 287 

Abzug 

Grasso 

Patten 

Adams 

Gray 

Pepper 

Addabbo 

Green.  Oreg. 

Perkins 

Alexander 

Green,  Pa. 

Pickle 

Anderson, 

Griffiths 

PUe 

Calif. 

Grover 

Podell 

Anderson.  111. 

Gubser 

Preyer 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gude 

Price,  ni. 

Annnnzlo 

Gunter 

Pritchard 

Ashley 

Guyer 

QuUlen 

Aspin 

Hamilton 

RaUsback 

Badlllo 

Hanley 

Randall 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Rangel 

Bell 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rees 

Bennett 

Harrington 

Regula 

Bergland 

Harsha 

Reld 

BevUl 

Harvey 

Reuss 

Blaggl 

Hastings 

Rlegle 

Blester 

Hawkins 

Rlnaldo 

Bingham 

Hays 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Blatnlk 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Rodlno 

Boggs 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roe 

Boland 

Heinz 

Rogers 

Boiling 

Helstoskl 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Brademas 

Henderson 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Hlcka 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Breaux 

HUlis 

Rose 

Breckinridge 

Hlnshaw 

Rosenthal 

Brlnkley 

Holifleld 

Roush 

Brooks 

Holtzman 

Roy 

Broomfleld 

Horton 

Roybal 

Brotzman 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ichord 

St  Germain 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Sandman 

Buchanan 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sarasin 

Burke,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Sarbanes 

Burke,  Mass. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Saylor 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Schroeder 

Burton 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Selberllng 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Jordan 

Shipley 

Carney,  Ohio 

Karth 

Shriver 

Chappell 

Kastenmeier 

Slkes 

Chlsholm 

Kazen 

Slsk 

Clancy 

Keating 

Skubitz 

Clark 

Kluczynskl 

Slack 

Clausen, 

Koch 

Smith,  Iowa 

DonH. 

Kyros 

Snyder 

Clay 

Leggett 

Staggers 

Cleveland 

Lehman 

Stanton, 

Cohen 

Lent 

J.  WUllam 

Conte 

Litton 

Stanton, 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

James  V. 

Corman 

Long,  Md. 

Stark 

Cotter 

LuJan 

Steed 

Coughlin 

McCloskey 

Steele 

Culver 

McCormack 

Stratton 

Daniels, 

McDade 

Stubblefleld 

Domlnlck  V. 

McFall 

Stuckey 

Danlelson 

McKay 

Studds 

Davis,  Ga. 

McKlnney 

Sullivan 

Davis,  S.C. 

McSpadden 

Symington 

de  la  Garza 

Macdonald 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Delaney 

Madden 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Dellums 

Madlgan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dent 

MaUliard 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dlggs 

Mallary 

Thornton 

Dingell 

Marazltl 

Tleman 

Donohue 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Udall 

Dom 

Matsunaga 

Ullman 

Drlnan 

Mazzoll 

Van  Deerlin 

Dulski 

Meeds 

Vander  Jagt 

Duncan 

Melcher 

Vanlk 

du  Pont 

Metcalfe 

Vigorito 

Eckhardt 

Mezvinsky 

Waggonner 

EUberg 

MUford 

Waldle 

Eshleman 

MUler 

Walsh 

Evans,  Colo. 

MUls.  Ark. 

Wampler 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

MinUh 

Ware 

Fascell 

Mink 

Whalen 

Flndley 

Mitchell,  Md. 

White 

Pish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Wldnall 

Flood 

Moakley 

WUliams 

Flowers 

Mollohan 

WUson. 

Foley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Charles  H.. 

Ford, 

Morgan 

Calif. 

WiUlam  D. 

Mosher 

WUaon, 

Forsythe 

Moss 

Charles,  Tex. 

Fountain 

Murphy,  m. 

Wolff 

Praser 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wright 

Frenzel 

Natcher 

Wyatt 

Fulton 

Nedzl 

Wydler 

Fuqua 

Nichols 

Wylle 

Oaydos 

Nix 

Yates 

Glalmo 

Obey 

Yatron 

Gibbons 

O'Hara 

Young.  Alaska 

GUman 

O'NeUl 

Young.  Ga. 

Olnn 

Owens 

Zablocki 

Gonzalez 
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Abdnor 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafails 
Baker 
Beard 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 

Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 


NAYS— 130 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Frellnghuysen 

Prey 

Froehllch 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Haley 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
H«bert 
Hogan 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lott 
McClory 
McCollister 
McEwen 
Mahon 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 


Myers 

Nelsen 

Parrls 

Pettis 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Symms 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Treen 

Veysey 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  111. 

Young.  S.C. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zion 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 15 

Carter  Minshall,  Ohio  Rostenkowskl 

Cronin  O'Brien  Runnels 

Edwards,  Calif.  Patman  Stokes 

Fisher  Peyser  Towell,  Nev. 

King  Rooney.  N.Y.      Wyman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Fisher  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  rhay 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed,  and  specifically  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks before  the  vote  on  the  Erlenborn 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMMEDIATE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
TRANS-ALASKA  OIL  PIPELINE 

fMr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  express  my  full  support 
for  the  immediate  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline.  Everyone  must 
realize  that  the  United  States  is  in  an 
energy  crisis  now.  The  Alaskan  pipeline 
would  channel  up  to  2  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  to  the  United  States  which 
would  be  about  one-sixth  of  our  daily 
needs.  Work  could  begin  immediately  if 
Congress  would  give  its  approval  to  the 
pipeline  right  of  way. 

Consideration  of  a  Canadian  oil  pipe- 
line at  this  time  Is  useless  when  compar- 
ing it  to  the  Alaskan  pipeline.  It  seems, 
these  days,  that  everyone  is  talking  about 
a  Canadian  oil  pipeline  except  the  Ca- 
nadians. No  one  has  apparently  seen  fit 
to  even  file  an  application  for  an  oil  pipe- 
line in  Canada.  The  pipeline  venture  in 
Canada  is  too  many  years  of  court  fights 
and  problems  away. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
is  ready  to  go.  The  courts  have  approved 
all  environmental  issues  in  Alaska  con- 
cerning the  pipeline.  What  about  all  the 
tremendous  environmental  issues  over 
the  Canadian  pipeline  which  would  be 
four  times  the  size  of  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line. 

Alaskan  native  claims  have  all  been 
settled.  Canada  has  yet  to  settle  one 
claim.  Canada  has  not  even  set  up  its 
environmental  regulations  for  the  pipe- 
line. Alaska  has  done  this  and  the  oil 
companies  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
in  research  to  meet  these  environmental 
requirements  in  Alaska. 

While  Canada'  first  priority  will  prob- 
ably be  to  build  a  gas  pipeline  first, 
Alaska  is  ready  to  go  now  on  an  oil  pipe- 
line. 

Another  important  factor  to  consider 
is  the  balance-of-payment  problems  of 
the  United  States  Oil  from  Alsiska,  dis- 
placing foreign  oil.  would  enable  the 
United  States  to  reduce  its  cash  outflows 
to  foreign  nations  by  $1.5  to  S2  billion  an- 
nually. We  must  remember  that  Canada 
is  a  foreign  country. 

The  cause  for  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line is  overwhelming  in  its  favor.  It  would 
benefit  the  whole  coimtry  by  getting  oil 
to  the  West  coast,  thus  enabling  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  to  be  transported 
cheaper  and  quicker  to  the  Midwest  and 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Alaskan  pipeline  is  ready  to  go. 
The  Canadian  is  years  and  years  of  prob- 
lems away.  We  need  oil  now  and  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  at  this  time,  is  the  fast- 
est, safest,  and  most  economically  feasi- 
ble method  of  transporting  oil  from 
Alaska's  North  Slope. 

ARE  COX'S  WATERGATE  PROSECU- 
TORS PARTISAN? 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Elliot 
Richardson  was  before  the  Senate  for 
confirmation  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  there  was  much  hub-bub 
about  the  selection  of  a  special  prosecu- 
tor for  the  Watergate  case. 

Some  Senators  were  insistent  that  the 
special  prosecutor  be  above  reproach, 
completely  independent  of  any  control  or 
direction  from  this  administration  and 


ultimately  Prof,  Archibald  Cox  was  se- 
lected. 

As  a  former  FBI  agent  and  a  former 
prosecuting  attorney  in  a  large  metro- 
politan area,  including  the  capital  city 
of  my  State,  I  think  I  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  investigations,  prosecutions,  law- 
enforcement,  and  administrative  deci- 
sions in  directing  prosecutive  staffs. 

It  is  most  intriguing  to  note  the  direc- 
tion Special  Prosecutor  Cox  is  taking.  He 
was,  of  course,  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. The  late  Bobby  Kennedy 
was  Attorney  General,  and  the  stable  of 
special  prosecutors  being  assembled  by 
Professor  Cox  seem  to  be  100  percent 
Kennedy  worshipers.  Many  were  in  the 
Justice  Department  with  Kennedy. 

The  newspapers  have  announced  Cox's 
selections  thus  far  as  James  Vorenberg. 
who  was  an  associate  employee  and  de- 
voted to  the  late  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy.  Thomas  McBride,  for- 
merly of  Justice,  and  more  recently  top 
attorney  for  the  Police  Foundation  of 
itinerant  Police  Chief  "Pat"  Murphy, 
late  of  Syracuse,  Washington.  D.C.,  smd 
New  York  City.  James  Neal  of  Nashville, 
who  successfully  prosecuted  Jimmy 
Hoffa  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney,  and 
was  rewarded  by  being  chosen  by  Ken- 
nedy as  U.S.  attorney  in  Nashville.  For 
the  past  6  years  he  has  been  in  the  pri- 
vate practice  in  Nashville.  Also,  Cox's 
former  aide  in  Justice  under  Kennedy, 
Prof.  Phil  Hey  man. 

And.  I  am  reliably  informed  other 
former  aides  of  the  late  Bobby  Kennedy 
are  presently  being  besieged  to  represent 
those  who  are  or  may  be  involved  in  the 
so-called  Watergate  matter. 

One  is  comjielled  to  wonder  whether 
there  are  not  any  present  or  past  Repub- 
lican assistant  U.S.  attorneys.  U.S.  at- 
torneys or  State  attorneys  general  avail- 
able to  give  at  least  semblance  of  a  bi- 
partisan approach  by  Special  Prosecutor 
Cox.  Is  it  going  to  evolve  into  a  Demo- 
cratic "witch-hunt"  aimed  at  Republi- 
cans, and  "escape-hatch"  for  the  clients 
of  the  former  Kennedy  lawyers? 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Ervin's  commit- 
tee at  least  suggests  an  investigation  rel- 
atively free  of  pure  partisanship  how- 
ever, it  might  be  a  real  eye-opener  if  his 
inquiry  probed  into  the  allegedly  fabu- 
lous sky-high  fees  being  paid  to  the 
lawyers  in  the  Watergate  case. 

It  has  been  reported  law>'er  William 
Bitmann  was  paid  $85,000  to  plead  his 
client  E.  Howard  Hunt  guilty.  Imagine — 
for  a  guilty  plea.  What  would  it  have 
been  for  a  trial?  Maybe  Bitmann  set  a 
precedent  with  an  unbelievable  guilty 
fee  for  Spiegel  Co.  in  the  Brewster  case. 

The  Grievance  Committees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
the  U.S.  District  Court  might  well  con- 
cern themselves  in  this  fee  area. 

In  any  event,  some  balance  in  the  pros- 
ecuting team  is  certainly  the  responsi- 
bility of  Professor  Cox,  unless  he  plans 
to  operate  an  anti-Nixon  vendetta,  with 
a  group  of  lawyers  from  the  snakepits  of 
former  adversaries. 


PROHIBITING    CIA'S    ENGAGING    IN 
DOMESTIC  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
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ute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to 
a  New  York  Times  article  last  December 
stating  that  the  CIA  has  been  involved  in 
the  training  of  New  York  City  police- 
men. I  wrote  to  Richard  Helms,  then 
Director  of  the  CIA,  requesting  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

First.  The  number  of  police  ofBcers 
from  local  police  departments  through- 
out the  country  who  had  received  CIA 
instruction  within  the  last  2  years: 

Second.  A  description  of  the  training 
provided  by  the  CIA: 

Third.  The  cost  of  this  training  and 
the  source  of  the  funds: 

Fourth.  The  purpose  of  this  training 
and  the  legislative  authority  for  CIA  in- 
volvement: and 

Fifth.  Whether  the  CIA  intends  to 
continue  training  local  police  officers. 
It  was  my  understanding  that  the  CIA 
was  precluded  by  the  law  under  which  it 
was  created.  The  National  Security  Act 
of  1947,  from  engaging  in  domestic  law 
enforcement  activities. 

On  January  29,  1973.  I  was  advised  by 
John  Maury  of  the  CIA  that  there  was  no 
specific  law  which  authorizes  the  CIA  to 
undertake  the  training  of  local  police 
forces  but  that  the  CIA  believes  that  the 
statute  which  created  LEAA  indicates  an 
intent  that  all  Federal  agencies  should 
assist  in  law  enforcement  and  crime  pre- 
vention efforts  in  America.  He  also  said 
that  training  was  provided  on  request  of 
police  departments  in  about  a  dozen 
jurisdictions,  and  that  such  training  dealt 
with  the  handling  of  explosives  and  for- 
eign weap>ons  as  well  as  the  detection  of 
wiretaps  and  bugs  in  which  foreign  in- 
terests are  involved. 

Mr.  Maury  informed  me  of  the  CIA's 
authority,  as  the  Agency  interprets  it.  to 
conduct  such  activities.  I  quote  from  his 
letter: 

Regarding  the  Agancy's  authority  to  con- 
duct such  briefings,  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  (P.L.  80-253,  as  amended,  specif- 
ically provides  that  "the  Agency  shall  have 
no  police,  subpoena,  law-enforcement  powers, 
or  Uitornal  security  functions."  We  do  no: 
consider  that  the  activities  in  questioa  vio- 
late the  letter  or  spirit  of  these  restrictions. 
Tn  our  Judgment  they  are  entirely  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (P.L. 
90-351.  42  USCA  3701  et  seq).  In  enactUig 
that  law  It  was  the  declared  policy  and  pur- 
pose ni  Congress  "to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  strengthei.ijig  and  Improving 
law  enforcement  at  every  level  by  national 
assistance"  and  to  ",  .  .  encourage  research 
and  development  directed  toward  the  Im- 
provement of  law  enforcement  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  methods  for  the  prevention 
and  reduction  of  crime  and  the  detectior. 
and  apprehension  of  criminals '  (42  USCA 
3701 1  By  the  same  law  Congress  also  au- 
thorized the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  use  available  services, 
equipment,  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  of  "other  civilian 
or  military  agencies  and  instrumentalities"  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out  its 
function    (42  USCA  3756). 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  via- 
bility of  this  interpretation  of  the  law.  I 
requested  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  study  the  matter  and  give  me  its  opin- 
ion. In  its  response,  the  GAO  noted  that 
its  examination  of  the  National  Security 


Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  "fails  to  disclose 
anything  which  reasonably  could  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  such  activities  (CIA 
training  of  local  police  forces)".  How- 
ever, the  GAO  did  acknowledge  that  in 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  Congress  authorized 
the  LEAA  to  use  available  services,  equip- 
ment, personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  of  "other  civilian 
and  military  agencies  and  instrimientali- 
ties"  of  the  Federal  Government  to  carry 
out  its  function.  In  addition,  the  GAO 
noted  that  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968  authorizes  "all  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government — 
which  do  not  otherwise  have  such  au- 
thority— to  provide  reimbursable  special- 
ized or  technical  services  to  State  and 
local  governments."  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  while  the  authority  for  these  CIA 
activities  is  not  specifically  established 
in  law,  a  loophole  has  apparently  been 
created  by  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  legislation 
today  which  I  believe  would  establish  in 
law  the  intent  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  that  the  CIA  be  prohibited 
from  becoming  involved  in  internal  se- 
curity functions.  This  legislation  would 
specifically  prohibit  the  CIA  from  pro- 
viding training  or  other  assistance  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  support  of  State 
or  local  law-enforcement  activities.  It 
would  supersede  the  provisions  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968  and 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  under  which  the  CIA  draws 
its  present  tenuous  authority,  and  would 
thus  make  further  CIA  involvement  In 
"internal  :;ecurity  functions"  a  cleai- 
violation  of  our  laws. 

The  matter  of  the  CIA's  involvement 
in  domestic  affairs  is  a  very  serious  one. 
The  American  public  was  recently 
shocked  by  disclosures  that  the  CIA  had 
been  involved  in  the  burglary  of  the 
office  of  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg's  former 
psychiatrist.  Neither  Members  of  Con- 
gress nor  officials  in  our  judicial  system 
are  in  a  position  at  this  point  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  CIA  involvement  in 
similar  matters.  The  very  fact  that  the 
CIA  is  carefully  exempted  from  the  usu- 
ally required  reports  to  the  Congress — 
indeed  its  budget  is  confidential  and  not 
available  to  individual  Members — poses 
the  greatest  of  dangers.  The  operational 
authority  of  the  CIA  as  a  foreign  intelli- 
gence agency  must  be  limited  and  clearly 
defined  in  law,  and  its  activities  must  be 
more  vigilantly  supervised.  But  in  any 
event  the  law  must  be  changed  so  not  to 
give  the  CIA  even  the  color  of  consent  to 
engage  in  domestic  surveillance  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 

We  must  be  alert  to  abuses  of  the 
CIA's  authority  so  that  we  don't  wake 
up  some  morning  to  find  that  an  agency 
we  established  to  protect  ourselves  from 
outside  subversion  has  become  a  Trojan 
horse  in  our  midst  invading  the  private 
lives  of  our  own  people.  We  have  already 
had  an  instance,  with  the  EUsberg  case, 
in  which  the  facilities  of  the  CIA  were 
used  to  invade  the  private  life  of  an  in- 
dividual. Such  activities  and  the  rela- 


tionship that  necessarily  evolves  from 
local  police  training  programs  must  be 
avoided. 

The  response  I  received  from  the  GAO 
follows : 

CoMPTROLLiai  General  op 

THE  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  30, 1973. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives. 

De.\r  Mr.  Koch:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  March  5,  1973,  and  subsequent 
correspondence  resulting  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
December  17,  1972.  stating  that  14  New  York 
policemen  had  received  training  from  the 
Central  InteUigence  Agency  (CIA)  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Enclosed  for  your  Information  is  a  copy  of 
our  letter  of  today  to  the  Director,  CIA.  ad- 
vising that  the  CIA  has  no  authority  to  pro- 
vide such  training,  except  in  accordance 
with  the  p/ovlsions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  or  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

We  trust  that  this  will  be  of  assistance  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Comptroller  General  of 

THE  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  May  30,  1973. 
Hon,  James  R,  Schlesincer, 
Director,  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Dear  Mr.  Schlesincer:  The  Honorable  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  referred  to  us  for  a  ruling  copies 
of  correspondence  with  your  office  and  cer- 
tain material  which  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  February  6,  1972,  page 
3559  and  March  5.  1973,  pages  6313-6314, 
which  was  prompted  by  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  December  17,  1972,  which 
stated  that  fourteen  New  York  policemen 
had  received  training  from  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  (CIA)  in  September. 

Because  of  an  informal  contact  from  your 
office  we  suggested  that  a  statement  be  sent 
from  your  office  as  to  exactly  what  was  done 
and  the  specific  statutory  authority  relied 
upon  therefor.  As  a  res'Ut.  we  received  a  let- 
ter dated  March  16.  1973.  from  your  Deputy 
General  Counsel  which  enclosed  (1)  an  ex- 
tract of  the  Congressional  Record  for  March 
5,  1973,  supra,  that  contained  Congressman 
Chet  Holifleld's  discussion  and  report  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  matter  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  at  the  re- 
quest of  Congressman  Koch,  together  with 
related  correspondence  and  (2)  a  copy  of 
Congressman  Koch"s  letter  of  December  28, 
1972.  to  the  CIA  and  a  copy  of  the  response 
of  January  29.  1973,  signed  by  your  Legisla- 
tive Counsel.  It  was  stated  that  It  would 
appear  that  all  the  Information  needed  was 
contained  in  those  enclosures.  We  were  also 
assured  that  the  CIA  does  not  run  a  formal 
institution  for  training  of  police  officers  in 
the  manner  of  the  FBI  Academy  located  at 
Fort  Bel  voir."  (The  FBI  Academy  Is  located 
at  Quantlco,  Virginia. ) 

It  is  noted  that  the  Congressional  Record 
for  March  5,  1973,  pages  6314  also  Includes  re- 
lated remarks  of  Congressman  Lucian  N. 
Nedzi.  Chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  to  the  activity  of  that 
Subcommittee  In  the  matter,  in  which  he 
emphasizes  that  the  basic  Jurisdiction  in  CIA 
matters  remains  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  that  the  Subcommittee  has 
been  diligent  In  fulfilling  its  responsibilities. 
He  al.so  stated  that  he  shared  the  view  "that 
the  CIA  should  refrain  from  domestic  law  in- 
forcement  activities  and  that  some  of  the 
activities  described  by  our  colleague  Mr. 
Koch,  and  the  agency  Itself  could  have  been 
performed  much  more  appropriately  by  other 
agencies." 
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It  appears  from  the  material  referred  to 
above  that  within  the  last  two  years  less  than 
fifty  police  officers  from  a  total  of  about  a 
dozen  city  and  county  police  forces  have  re- 
ceived some  kind  of  CIA  briefing. 

As  to  the  New  York  police  it  appears  that 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
an  analysis  and  evaluation  unit  was  devel- 
oped within  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
New  York  City  police  department.  At  the 
suggestion  of  a  Ford  Foundation  representa- 
tive it  sought  assistance  from  the  CIA  as  to 
the  best  syst«m  for  analyzing  intelligence. 
Although  the  CIA's  techniques  and  proce- 
dures involve  only  foreign  intelligence  they 
were  considered  basic  and  applicable  to  the 
needs  of  the  New  York  police.  A  4-dav  brief- 
ing was  arranged  at  which  a  ground  "of  New 
York  City  police  was  briefed  on  the  theory 
and  technique  of  analyzing  and  evtiluatlng 
foreign  intelligence  data,  the  role  of  the  an- 
alyst, and  the  handling  and  processing  of 
foreign  intelligence  Information. 

The  briefing  was  given  by  a  CIA  training 
staiT.  based  upon  material  used  in  training 
the  CIA  analysts  and  without  any  .significant 
added  expense.  Specific  guidance  was  not 
given  as  to  how  the  New  York  City  police  sys- 
tem should  be  set  up  but  the  CIA  presented 
its  basic  approach. 

CIA  assistance  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  has  been  of  two  types.  In  the  first 
type  of  assistance  one  or  two  officers  received 
an  hour  or  two  of  briefing  on  demonstration 
of  techniques.  Police  officers  from  six  local 
or  State  Jurisdictions  came  to  CIA  head- 
quarters for  this  type  of  assistance.  In  the 
second  type  of  assistance,  the  briefing  lasted 
for  2  or  3  days.  Instruction  was  given  in  such 
techniques  as  record  handling,  clandestine 
photography,  Burveillance  of  individuals,  and 
detection  and  identification  of  metal  and  ex- 
Dloslve  devices.  Nine  metropolitan  or  county 
jurisdictions  sent  officers  for  this  type  of  in- 
struction. Assistance  given  was  at  no  cost  to 
the  recipients  and  has  been  accomplished  by 
making  available,  insofar  as  their  other  du- 
ties permit,  qualified  CIA  experts  and  in- 
structors. Cost  to  the  CIA  has  been  minimal. 
It  is  stated  that  all  briefings  have  been 
conducted  In  response  to  the  requests  of  the 
various  recipients.  It  la  also  stated  that  the 
CIA  Intends  to  continue  to  respond  to  such 
requests  within  Its  competence  and  author- 
ity to  the  extent  possible  without  Interfering 
with  its  primary  mission. 

No  provision  of  that  part  of  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947,  as  amended.  50  U.S.C. 
403,  et  seq.,  which  est.abllshed  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  been  cited  as  au- 
thority for  the  activities  undertaken  and  our 
examination  of  that  law  falls  to  disclose  any- 
thing which  reasonably  could  be  construed 
as  authorizing  siich  activities.  However.  In 
his  letter  of  January  29,  1973.  to  Congress- 
man Koch,  your  Legislative  Counsel  stated 
that  f^ese  activities  were  entirelv  consistent 
with  the  provLslons  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  42 
U.S.C.  3701.  et  seq.  He  noted  that  In  42  U.S.C. 
3701  It  was  the  declared  nollcv  of  the  Con- 
press  "to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
In  strengthening  law  enforcement  at  every 
level"  and  that  it  wap  the  purpose  of  that 
law  to  "encourage  research  and  development 
directed  toward  the  Improvement  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  development  of  new 
methods  for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of 
crime  and  the  detection  and  apprehension  of 
criminals."  42  U.S.C.  3721.  He  also  noted  that 
in  the  same  law  at  42  U.S.C.  3756  Congress 
authorized  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  use  available  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  of  "other  clvUlan 
and  military  agencies  and  instrumentalities" 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out  its 
function.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
section  authorizes  such  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis. 


There  Is  nothing  In  the  Omnibus  Crime 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  which  authorizes 
a  Federal  agency  of  its  own  volition  to  pro- 
vide services  which  it  is  not  otherwise  avi- 
thorlzed  to  provide.  As  previously  stated  there 
is  nothing  In  the  legislation  establishing  the 
CIA  which  would  authorize  the  activities  In 
question.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  those 
-services,  equipment,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties utilized  were  utilized  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  or  even 
at  its  request.  As  stated  by  Congressman 
Hollfleld  in  his  letter  of  February  23.  1973,  to 
you  and  quoted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
for  March  5.  1973  : 

Since  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  Is  the  agency  primarily  con- 
cerned with  such  matters,  particularly  where 
Federal  assistance  funds  are  Involved,  it 
would  seem  that  the  need  for  Federal  agency 
assistance  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
should  be  coordinated  by  that  Administra- 
tion. 

In  that  same  letter  of  February  23,  1973, 
Congressman  Hollfield   invited  attention  to 
the   Intergovernmental   Cooperation   Act   of 
1968.  Pub.  L.  90-577.  82  Stat.  1102,  approved 
October   16,   1968,  42  U.S.C.  4201.  et  seq.,  as 
Implemented   by   Budget  Circular  No.   A-97 
of  August  29,  1969.  Among  the  purposes  of 
title  III  of  that  act,  as  stated  In  section  301 
thereof,  is  to  authorize  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government — which   do  not   otherwise 
have  such  authority — to  provide  reimburs- 
able   specialized    or    technical    services    to 
State  and  local  governments.  Section  302  of 
the  act  states  that  such  services  shall  Include 
only  those  which  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management   and  Budget   through   rules 
and  regulations  determines  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  have  a  special  compe- 
tence to  provide.  Budget  Circular  No.  A-97 
covers  specific  services  which   may  be  pro- 
vided under  the  act  and  also  provides  that  If 
a  Federal  agency  receives  a  request  for  spe- 
cialized or  technical  services  which  are  not 
specifically  covered  and  which  it  believes  Is 
consistent   with   the   act   and   which   It   has 
a  special   competence   to  provide.   It  should 
forward  such  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget    (now    Office    of    Management    and 
Budget)    for  action.   The  same  procedure   Is 
to  be  followed  If  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  service  requested  is  Included  within  the 
services  specifically  covered.  Section  304  re- 
quires  an    annual   summary   report    by   the 
agency  head  to  the  respective  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  scope  of  the 
services  provided  under  title  III  of  the  act. 
Possibly  futvire  requests  for  briefings  from 
State  or  local  police  agencies  could  be  con- 
sidered under  the  provisions  of  that  act  and 
the  Implementing  budget  circular. 

In  the  letter  of  January  29.  1973.  to  Con- 
gressman Koch  from  your  Legislative  Coun- 
sel It  is  also  stated  that  the  activities  In  ques- 
tion were  not  considered  to  violate  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  which  states  that  "the 
Agency  shall  have  no  police,  subpoena,  law 
enforcement  powers,  or  internal-security 
functions."  See  50  U.S.C.  403(d)(3).  We  do 
not  regard  the  activities  as  set  out  above  as 
being  In  violation  of  these  provisions,  but 
as  prevlou.sly  indicated,  we  have  found  no 
authority  for  those  activities  by  your  agency, 
unless  provided  on  a  reimbursable  basis  In 
accordance  with  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968.  or  at  the  request  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admlnis- 
tratloiUunder  the  revisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
which  was  not  the  case  here. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  referred  to  above. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer    B.   Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing,  with  58  of  our  colleagues,  a 
new  youth  conservation  corps  bill  to  ex- 
new  youth  conservation  corps  bill  to  ex- 
pand the  program  and  make  it  perma- 
nent. 

The  origirval  YCC  legislation,  which 
was  passed  in  1970,  established  a  3  year 
pilot  program  for  yoimg  people  15 
through  18  years  of  age  from  all  socio- 
economic and  racial  backgrounds.  At 
that  time  Senator  Jackson  and  I,  as  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  legislation,  con- 
templated a  program  in  the  magnitude  of 
$150,000,000  serving  150.000  young  men 
anS  women.  But  decided  to  start  with  a 
pilot  program.  We  could  learn  from  mis- 
takes made  on  a  small  scale,  see  what 
techniques  work  best  and  then  expand 
the  program  with  a  minimum  of  stress. 
Last  year  the  Congress  stairstepped  the 
expansion  of  YCC  by  providing  a  fiscal 
year  1973  authorization  of  $30  million 
and  $60  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Considering  the  success  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  it  appears  from  this 
vantage  point  that  we  may  have  been  too 
cautious.  The  program  has  encountered 
no  serious  problems;  we  hear  only  praise. 
It  is  time  that  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  be  made  a  permanent  program  and 
expanded  to  meet  the  summer  employ- 
ment needs  of  our  youth  and  the  main- 
tenance needs  of  our  public  lands. 

The  bill  introduced  today  includes  a 
Federal-State  cost  sharing  program, 
whereby  30  percent  of  the  YCC  funds 
would  be  devoted  to  grants  to  States  for 
YCC  projects  on  State  lands.  The  provi- 
sion has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  YCC 
to  the  East  where  many  young  people 
reside  but  where  there  are  few  Federal 
lands.  Assuming  full  funding  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  pays  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  State  grant  program. 
70.000  young  people  would  be  hired  each 
summer  to  work  on  State  laws:  80.000 
would  be  employed  on  Federal  lands. 

An  important  part  of  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  is  its  requirement  that 
there  be  a  mix  of  young  people  in  the 
program.  All  socioeconomic  and  radical 
classifications  are  represented  in  the 
corps.  The  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
program  is  one  of  its  strengths.  Young 
people  from  all  segments  of  society, 
working  together,  find  they  have  many 
things  in  common  not  before  discovered. 
I  recently  acquired  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  an  administrative  officer  of 
the  Ochoco  National  Forest  in  Piine- 
ville.  Oregon  from  a  Portland,  Oreg., 
high  school  counselor  which  I  think  is 
significant: 

Last  year,  one  of  our  Wilson  students  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  accepted  In  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  The  change  for  the  good 
in  that  young  man  was  absolutely  inde- 
scribable. His  Counselors  and  teachers  had 
absolutely  given  up  on  him  and  he  was  sus- 
pended from  school.  However,  when  he  came 
back  he  had  a  positive  attitude  about  him- 
self as  well  as  school  and  most  people  who 
knew  him  at  Wilson  could  not  believe  the 
change. 

The  experience  offered  In  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Is  much  more  valuable  to 
Wilson  students  than  most  others  because 
it  Is  so  different  from  their  past  experience. 
It  Is  because  of  this  that  I  hope  you  will  be 
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able  to  take  all  four  of  our  applicants.  I  am 
absolutely  certain  it  will  be  the  most  valuable 
experience  any  of  the  four  have  ever  had  In 
their  life  time. 

In  hearings  last  year,  a  number  of 
corps  participants  talked  about  how  the 
work  they  did  in  YCC  was  something 
worthwhile.  Dr.  Beverly  L.  Driver  of  the 
University  of  Michigan's  Institute  of  So- 
cial Research,  testified  concerning  the 
independent  evaluation  of  the  program. 
The  evaluation  showed  that  98.6  percent 
of  the  participants  felt  their  experience 
was  worthwhile  and  highest  ratings  were 
given  to  be  quantity  Eind  quality  of  work 
accomplished.  Young  people  today  do  not 
want  make-work  jote,  merely  to  be  on 
the  receiving  end  of  a  paycheck.  Cer- 
tainly compensation  is  important,  but 
the  job  must  be  meaningful. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  study  shows  that  youth 
in  the  1972  YCC  program  gained  envi- 
ronment understanding  and  awareness 
equivalent  to  a  full  year  of  study  in  a 
normal  high  school  setting. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is  a 
people  oriented  program,  but  it  is  also 
an  environmental  and  resource  mainte- 
nance program.  Not  only  does  YCC  pro- 
vide summer  employment  for  our  yoimg 
people,  but  the  Nation  is  nearly  repaid 
the  cost  of  the  program  in  improvements 
on  our  public  lands.  In  upgrading  our 
public  lands,  YCC  corpsmen  work  in 
areas  of  erosion  control,  campground 
construction  and  maintenance,  tree 
planting,  timber  production,  trail  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  and  wildlife 
habitat  improvement,  to  name  a  few. 

The  backlog  of  needed  work  on  our 
public  lands  increases  every  year.  The 
experience  of  the  pilot  YCC  shows  us 
that  15,00  hardworking  young  people, 
enthusiastic  about  their  summer  jobs, 
will  certainly  be  able  to  hold  that  back- 
log to  a  minium. 

At  a  time  when  our  young  people  need 
summer  jobs  and  there's  work  to  be  done 
on  our  public  lands,  the  new  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  bill  provides  us  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  attack  two  prob- 
lems with  one  solution. 


POSTCARD    VOTER    REGISTRATION 

Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon  be 
considering  the  Senate-passed  bill  that 
would  permit  voter  registration  by  mail. 
Post  cards  would  be  mailed  from  the 
Census  Bureau  to  every  household  in  the 
United  States,  and  anyone  who  signed 
one  and  returned  it  would  be  duly  regis- 
tered to  vote.  I  strongly  oppose  this 
legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  open  the  very 
real  possibility  of  widespread  fraud, 
error,  and  confusion.  The  right  to  vote 
is  a  unique  privilege,  but  it  carries  with 
it  some  measure  of  responsibility  as  well. 
I  believe  most  Amerimans  are  more  than 
willing  to  bear  the  small  inconvenience 
imposed  by  the  requirement  that  they 
register  in  person  in  order  to  verify  their 
eligibility  to  vote. 


I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  first,  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mrs.  John  M.  Payne,  president 
of  the  Virginia  Electral  Board  Asso- 
ciation, which  clearly  states  the  hazards 
inherent  in  this  bill.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  to  your  attention,  an  editorial 
from  the  Roanoke  Times  of  June  5,  1973, 
which  raises  additional  questions  and 
suggests  alternatives.  Both  the  letter  and 
the  editorial  follow : 

The  Citt   of  Lynchbotu;,  Va., 

May   24.   1973. 

Hon.   William  C.   Wampler, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Bill:  The  Executive  Committee  of 
The  Virginia  Electoral  Board  Association  met 
Tuesday.  May  21.  at  1:00  A.M.  at  the  Capitol 
In  Richmond.  At  this  meeting  the  E^xecutlve 
Committee  went  on  record  unanimously  op- 
posing S.  BUI  352 — Post  Card  Registration. 

For  Congress  to  pass  this  bill  even  though 
the  Senate  did  pass  It  Is  unbelievable! 

A  bin  which  would  allow  Americans  to  reg- 
ister for  Federal  elections  by  simply  mailing 
a  post  card  Is  preposterous.  Under  this  In- 
sane proposal,  millions  of  poet  cards  with  re- 
turn cards  attached  would  be  mailed  to  street 
and  rural  addresses,  not  to  named  Individuals 
but  to  the  "Occupant"  or  "Householder"  as 
we  understand  this  proposed  legislation.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  program  could  run  as 
high  as  $300  million  a  year. 

As  you  know  here  In  Virginia  we  have  been 
striving  to  put  a  stop  to  Illegal  practices  In 
the  Election  System  and  In  the  last  three 
years  have  made  tremendous  strides  In  this 
direction.  The  Central  Voter  Registration  Sys- 
tem Is  Just  one  of  mang  things  which  we 
have  developed  recently  in  Virginia  to  help 
prevent  fraud. 

Should  this  BUI  pass  and  become  law  does 
anyone  have  any  clear  idea  how  the  system 
would  work?  I  understand  that  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  Postal  Service  opposes  It. 
There  is  not  a  single  valid  argument  that 
can  be  made  In  Its  favor  and  many,  many 
arguments  against  It. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  The  Virginia 
Electoral  Board  Association  has  Instructed 
me  as  Its  President,  to  Issue  a  statement  In 
opposition  to  Post  Card  Legislation  and  to 
make  our  position  known  to  the  members  of 
Congress  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  John  M.  Payne, 
President,  the   Virginia  Electoral  Board 
Association. 

I  Editorial  from  the  Roanoke  Times,  June  5, 

1973] 

Postcard  Registration 

Patrons  of  the  bill  to  permit  registration 
by  postcard  must  not  be  acquainted  with 
voting  practices  in  the  old  Ninth  District  of 
Virginia,  principally  the  Southwest.  Ulti- 
mately those  brought  down  the  wrath  of  a 
U.S.  district  judge.  They  must  have  forgot- 
ten the  voting  practices  In  Chicago.  111., 
which  left  at  least  a  smidgen  of  doubt  that 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  fairly  elec- 
ted In  1960.  Senators,  who  helped  pass  the 
bin.  must  have  forgotten  the  occasional  smell 
that  follows  an  election  In  Texas. 

The  voting  scandals  In  the  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia counties  usually  Involved  the  use  of 
the  absentee  ballot,  which  has  some  relation 
to  registration  procedures.  Some  people  in 
the  cemetery,  but  stUl  registered,  were 
thought  to  have  cast  ballots.  Registration 
may  not  have  played  much  of  a  part  in  the 
doubts  about  the  election  of  1960  In  Chicago. 
But  taJcen  all  together,  the  scandals  and 
near-scandals  suggest  that  voting  procedures 
must  have  at  least  a  minimum  of  regulation 
to  guarantee  fairness. 


Registration  by  postcard  can  be  abused. 
Counterfeit  cards  can  be  made  even  more 
easUy  than  counterfeit  money.  If  the  regis- 
tration ofBclal  Is  In  cahoots  with  the  coun- 
terfeiter, it  would  be  easy  for  the  crook  to 
vote  In  two  or  more  precincts,  two  or  more 
counties  or,  along  the  border,  in  two  or  more 
states.  In  the  light  of  past  history,  who  can 
be  sure  this  won't  happen? 

A  philosophical  objection  also  can  be  en- 
tered. It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  be  literate 
or  21  to  vote;  residence  requirements  have 
been  markedly  reduced.  Is  It  too  much  to  ask 
that  a  citizen  be  Interested  enough  In  his 
government  to  go  to  a  registration  office  and 
make  out  a  simple  form? 

Improvements  can  be  made  In  registration 
procedures  In  Virginia,  at  least.  More  regis- 
trars in  more  places  during  more  hours,  es- 
pecially night  hours,  would  make  registration 
less  burdensome.  These  reforms  can  be  made 
without  the  risks  of  registration  by  post- 
cards The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill.  The 
House  should  look  at  the  bill  more  critically 
and  kill  it. 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  PROFITS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
cently announced  by  the  administration 
that  this  country  would  be  selling  be- 
tween 24  and  30  F-4  Phantom  jet  bomb- 
ers to  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  we  all  know,  these  are  the  planes 
which  we  have  traditionally  been  supply- 
ing to  Israel.  In  recent  years,  the  Israeli 
Government  has  repeatedly  been  threat- 
ened with  an  end  to  the  delivery  of 
Phantoms,  or  delivery  in  numbers  far 
lower  than  had  originally  been  agreed 
upon.  Ostensibly,  these  proposals  were 
put  forth  as  a  means  of  bringing  about 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  by  cooling  down 
the  arms  race.  However,  with  the  Soviet 
and  French  Governments  continually 
selling  greater  and  greater  numbers  of 
weapons  to  the  Arab  States,  it  would  have 
been  arrant  foolishness  for  us  to  renege 
on  our  commitments  to  Israel. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  revealed  that 
Mirage  fighter  jets  that  France  had  sold 
to  Libya  were  winding  up  at  airbases  in 
Egypt,  poised  for  attack  on  Israel.  The 
Israeli  Ambassador  informed  the  French 
Government  that  it  had  Irrefutable  proof 
of  the  transfer  of  planes  from  Libya  to 
Egypt,  even  though  the  sales  agreement 
stipulated  that  no  surh  transfers  were  to 
take  place. 

The  reason  I  mention  this  is  because 
it  is  more  than  likely  that,  should  the 
sale  of  Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia  go 
through,  we  will  see  a  repeat  of  these 
transfers.  The  State  Department  has 
indicated  that  it  will  be  a  provision  of 
our  sales  agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia 
that  these  planes  are  not  to  be  trans- 
ferred. However,  when  asked  what  could 
be  done  if  the  agreement  is  violated  in 
this  respect,  the  silence  from  the  admin- 
istration is  deafening. 

The  reason  given  for  this  sale  is  that 
Saudi  Arabia's  defenses  need  upgrading. 
I  want  to  know,  for  what  purpose?  Is 
Saudi  Arabia  seriously  threatened  with 
attack  from  the  outside?  Is  the  security 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Persian  Gulf 
states  that  much  in  peril?  Or  is  this 
merely  an  attempt  to  placate  one  of  the 
world's   greatest  oil-producing  nations. 
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an  effort  to  show  that  we  are  not  uni- 
laterally biased  in  Israel's  favor. 

This  proposal  by  the  administration  is 
highly  dangerous.  It  is  a  threat  to  Israeli 
security  if  the  planes  are  transferred  to 
Egypt  or  another  Arab  state  bordering 
on  Israel.  It  could  lead  tb  a  serious  es- 
calation of  the  arms  rsice  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Once  Saudi  Arabia  can  buy  jets 
from  the  United  States,  other  Arab  na- 
tions, even  the  tiny  Persian  Gulf  sheikh- 
doms, will  feel  that  they  have  legitimate 
"security"  needs  that  justify  the  pur- 
chase of  vstst  amounts  of  weapons,  not 
only  from  the  United  States,  but  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  Prance,  and  any  other 
nation  willing  to  turn  a  fast  profit  and 
insure  its  oil  supply.  The  possibility  for 
economic  blackmail  is  rich  and  fright- 
ening. 

It  should  be  recalled,  when  the  no- 
transfer  agreement  is  mentioned,  that 
American  tanks  given  to  Jordan  with 
the  proviso  that  they  were  not  to  be 
used  across  the  Jordan  River,  were  in 
fact  deployed  against  Israel  in  the  1967 
war.  Both  this  Incident,  and  the  recent 
incident  involving  Libya  and  the  French 
Mirages,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  no- 
transfer  agreement  would  be  more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

The  shortsightedness  of  this  adminis- 
tration when  it  comes  to  the  Middle  East 
is  appalling.  We  hav«  been  fortunate  in 
the  last  2  years,  that  there  have  been 
no  serious  outbreaks  of  fighting  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors.  This  sale 
of  Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia  will  upset 
the  tenuous  balance  of  power  that  has 
been  achieved  at  such  a  great  cost,  and 
may  perhaps  destroy  any  hopes  of  peace 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  I  call  upon  the 
administration  to  abandon  this  ill-con- 
ceived plan  immediately. 


AMERICA  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE  TERM 
OF  6  "S^ARS  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sugges- 
tion that  Presidential  terms  be  limited 
to  one  of  6  years  has  merit.  It  deserves 
more  consideration  than  it  has  received. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  a  sitting 
President,  concerned  about  his  reelection, 
is  less  effective  as  a  leader  than  a  man 
who  knows  he  need  not  be  political  in  his 
actions.  He  spends  too  much  of  his  first  4 
years  seeking  to  be  reelected.  It  is  only 
natural  that  his  decisions  be  weighted 
at  least  in  part  with  political  considera- 
tions. 

Recent  revelations  tend  to  support  this 
hypothesis.  Watergate  would  not  have 
happened  if  some  of  those  aroimd  the 
President  had  been  more  concerned  with 
what  was  right  than  with  what  was 
politically  expedient. 

When  the  franlers  of  our  Constitution 
established  the  Presidency,  there  was  no 
limitation  as  to  the  number  of  terms  he 
could  serve,  but  tradition  dictated  over 
the  years  that  two  4-year  terms  would  be 
the  rule.  It  was  only  in  this  century  that 
tradition  was  broken,  and  then  by  only 
one  President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Congress  later  approved  an  amend- 


ment limiting  Presidential  service  to  no 
more  than  two  terms,  largely  to  avoid 
the  establishment  of  a  political  machine 
which  the  people  could  not  overturn  at 
the  ballot  box.  I  believe  that  was  a  wise 
decision,  but  we  must  change  with  the 
times.  The  Founding  Fathers  were  seek- 
ing an  ideal  situation.  They  had  few 
precedents.  We  have  the  benefit  of  ex- 
perience. Other  nations  have  successfully 
tested  the  concept  of  one  6-year  term. 
Mexico  is  a  good  example.  Few  govern- 
ments in  modem  times  have  been  as 
stable. 

That  the  suggestion  for  one  6 -year 
term  has  been  endorsed  by  President 
Nixon  is  worthy  of  note.  A  constitutional 
amendment  is  required  and  this  in  itself 
is  a  slow  process.  It  is  time  for  a  begin- 
ning. For  the  good  of  our  political  system 
and  our  Nation,  this  Congress  should  give 
prompt  and  thoughtful  consideration  to 
the  President's  recommendation. 


A  REDUCED  SALARY  PAYS  OFF 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pay  cut  which  Max  Hernandez  agreed  to 
take  nearly  5  years  ago  has  paid  off  in 
rich  dividends  for  the  Spanish-speaking 
community  of  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Hernandez  consented  to  a  reduced 
salary  when  he  took  over  as  first  direc- 
tor of  Operation  SER  in  San  Diego.  SER 
was  a  then  relatively  unproven  program 
which  sought  to  prepare  persons  of 
Spanish  heritage  to  compete  for  jobs  in 
the  often  unfriendly  U.S.  market. 

In  1968.  Mr.  Hernandez,  who  left  a 
comfortable  position  in  a  labor  organi- 
zation, had  one  assistant  in  the  fledgling 
SER  effort.  No  one  knew  for  sure 
whether  the  SER  methods  for  overcom- 
ing old  hostility  and  prejudice  would  even 
work.  But  Mr.  Hernandez  never  had  any 
doubt.  He  says  today — 

From  the  start  I  was  a  little  bit  closer  to 
the  people  than  ever  before. 

The  Story  of  SER  in  San  Diego  has 
been  typical  of  its  success  throughout  the 
Southwest  United  States. 

Some  1,200  persons  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  San  Diego  program,  and  most  of 
these  have  been  placed  in  jobs.  The  staff 
has  grown  from  2  to  17,  and  the  annual 
budget  from  $247,000  to  $534,000. 

This  year  alone.  306  enrollees  will  ob- 
tain breakthrough  employment  In  my 
district,  100  of  whom  will  also  have  bene- 
fited from  a  special  ESL — English  as  a 
second  language — program. 

And  the  figures  alone  tell  us  nothing 
about  individual  cases,  of  success 
achieved  over  odds  that  initially,  at  least, 
were  formidable.  One  young  woman  who 
graduated  from  the  program  only  3 
months  ago  now  runs  her  own  restaurant 
in  suburban  Chula  Vista.  SER  had  given 
her  the  combination  of  skills — linguistic, 
financial,  and  perhaps  even  culinary — to 
put  this  endeavor  together. 

Fittingly,  this  week  is  "SER  Week." 
recognizing  what  is  now  well  established 
as  the  only  national  manpower  delivery 
system  staffed  by  bicultural  and  bilingual 
professionals.  Proclamations  of  support 


are  being  issued  in  all  of  the  14  States 
where  SER  is  located.  Citizens,  business 
groups,  and  elected  officials  will  observe 
the  week  by  hosting  a  variety  of  confer- 
ences and  luncheons,  all  illuminating  the 
contributions  and  achievements  of  thus 
unique  training  system. 

As  the  Representative  of  a  border  dis- 
trict, I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  offer  my  own  tribute  to 
this  organization  and  the  individuals 
serving  it  who  have  had  such  a  positive 
impact  in  my  home  area. 


THE  LATE  CONGRESSMAN 
WILLIAM  O.  MILLS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  GuDE>  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Mills 
was  a  warm,  friendly,  and  likable  man 
whose  death  is  mourned  by  the  many  he 
helped  and  served.  He  had  represented 
the  large  congressional  district  surround- 
ing Maryland's  Chesapeake  Bay  for  just 
2  years,  but  his  constituents  had  come  to 
rely  on  him  as  a  man  who  was,  as  the 
Baltimore  Sun  recently  noted,  "attentive, 
reliable,  and  most  important,  totally  rep- 
resentative of  the  traditional  conserva- 
tive qualities  they  espouse." 

Born  William  Oswald  Mills  in  Caro- 
line County,  he  graduated  from  the  Fed- 
eralsburg  High  School  in  1941  and  soon 
afterward  entered  the  Army,  serving 
throughout  World  War  n.  He  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Stsu-  for  bravery 
after  crossing  the  Rhine  with  General 
George  S.  Patton's  3d  Army. 

After  the  war,  he  wsis  employed  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co., 
becoming  commercial  manager  in  1950. 

In  1962,  then-Congressman  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton  asked  him  to  become  his  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Over  the  next  9 
years.  Bill  served  well  and  nonpolitically. 
He  was  a  boy  from  a  simple.  small-towTi 
background,  who  had  never  been  to  col- 
lege, but  who  worked  hard  and  well.  He 
and  the  imposing,  sophisticated  and  out- 
going Congressman  made  a  great  team. 

Some  were  surprised  when  Bill  set  out 
to  run  for  the  congressional  seat,  which 
became  vacant  when  Congressman  Mor- 
ton was  named  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  early  1971.  Bill  surprised  them  by  not 
only  running  but  winning,  and  winning 
again  in  this  past  election.  But  no  one 
should  have  been  surprised,  because  Bill 
stayed  close  to  his  constituents,  driving 
home  each  day  to  his  district,  and  making 
special  efforts  on  his  people's  behalf. 

There  is  a  file  in  his  office  of  thank  you 
letters — letters  written  just  before  the 
news  of  his  death.  He  never  saw  them. 
Most  of  the  letters  are  handwritten  and 
several  are  on  simple,  lined  paper.  A 
woman  from  Cambridge  wrote : 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreci- 
ate what  you  have  done  for  me.  Thank  you 
for  your  concern,  your  help  and  the  time  that 
you  spent  on  this  matter. 

A  woman  from  Compton  wrote  thank- 
ing Bill  for  helping  in  a  social  security 
dispute.  She  said: 

We  do  need  a  man  like  you  to  try  and  do 
something  for  the  old  people. 

Another  letter: 
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I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  helping 
me  to  locate  my  passport  and  bringing  it 
over  from  Washington  personally. 

Another : 

Your  Interest  and  help  are  very  much  ap- 
preciated. It  Is  both  comforting  and  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  there  is  someone  like  your- 
self who  can  and  Is  willing  to  actually  do 
something  for  the  people  that  he  represents. 

A  letter  from  Salisbury  thanked  Bill 
for  help  in  a  food  stamp  problem.  A  let- 
ter from  Edgewood  thanked  him  for  help 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
said: 

I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

And  a  letter  from  Bryans  Road  said: 
■rhank  you  for  your  concern  for  the  little 
people  of  your  district. 

These  letters  show  the  concern  that 
Bill  Mills  h£id  for  his  constituents  and 
the  pride  they  took  in  his  work.  For  these 
and  other  reasons.  Bill  had  a  rewarding 
and  very  useful  career  still  ahead  of  him. 

His  deaWi  thus  grieves  many.  I  particu- 
larly extend  my  sympathy  and  that  of  my 
family  to  Bill's  wife,  Norma,  and  their 
two  children.  Lynda  Mills  Haley  and  Bill. 
Jr..  who  have  lost  a  loving  and  attentive 
husband  and  father,  respectively,  and  to 
Bill's  fine  congressional  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Baltimore  County,  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Long. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Bill  Mills  was  a  gracious  gentleman 
and  a  hard-working  Congressman.  He 
loved  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and 
worked  hard  to  represent  its  people.  He 
had  acquired  just  at  the  start  of  the  93d 
Congress  one  of  the  counties  of  my  old 
district — Harford  County — so  I  had 
ample  opportunity  to  hear  from  friends 
in  that  area  about  his  work.  I  heard 
nothing  but  praise  for  his  dedication  to 
the  job  and  his  interest  in  the  people. 

Bill  Mills  had  been  an  able  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Rogers  Morton,  our 
former  colleague,  who  went  on  to  become 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

As  a  Congressman  he  again  demon- 
strated his  willingness  to  work  for  his 
constituents.  He  was  genial,  amiable  and 
sensitive.  His  people  knew  that  Bill 
cared  about  them. 

I  shall  miss  Bill  Mills.  Mrs.  Long  and 
I  have  extended  to  the  family  our  deep- 
est sympathy  and  regret. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  editorials  about.  Bill  Mills 
in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  and  News- 
American.  They  speak  of  Bill  Mills' 
dedication  to  and  friendship  with  the 
people  for  whom  he  stood  in  the  92d  and 
93d  Congresses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

I  Prom  the  News  American.  May  25.  1973 1 
Representativ-e  William  O.  Mu-ls 
The  death  of  Rep.  William  O.  Mills.  R-Md.. 
Ls  a  tragedy  for  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
for  the  residents  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  where  he  was  twice  elected  to  office 
by  substantial  margins. 


Mr.  Mills.  48.  was  a  protege  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Mcrton.  and 
gained  Capitol  Hill  experience  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's top  aide  during  the  latter's  years  as  the 
congressman  from  the  Eastern  Shore.  When 
Mr.  Morton  resigned  to  become  a  Cabinet 
officer,  Mr.  Mills  won  a  special  election  to  fill 
the  vacancy  and  was  re-elected  last  fall. 

During  his  time  In  office,  Mr.  Mills  became 
a  faithful  supporter  of  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  departing  from  the  White 
House  position  only  on  a  handful  of  Issues 
where  a  contrary  vote  was  dictated  by  the 
inetrests  of  the  First  District. 

He  was  known  to  his  colleagues  as  a  hard- 
working congressman  who  put  a  high  pri- 
ority on  maintaining  offices  in  his  home  dis- 
trict and  answering  requests  of  constituents. 

Tragedy  struck  the  office  of  Rep.  Mills 
once  before.  Three  key  members  of  his  staff 
were  killed  last  year  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent on  the  Eastern  Shore.  .  .  . 

It  Is  a  fact  that  a  promising  political 
career  has  been  cut  short  and  a  man  liked 
and  respected  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  In 
Maryland  is  gone.  We  extend  our  deep  sym- 
pathies to  his  family. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  May  25, 
19731 
His  Bay  country  constituents,  too.  will 
realize  that  In  Bill  Mills  they  had  one  of 
their  own.  Unlike  his  mentor  and  imme- 
diate predecessor — the  huge,  bluff,  charis- 
matic Rogers  Morton — Mr.  Mills  was  small, 
unassuming,  a  painstakingly  conscientious 
doer  of  Washington  chores.  He  functioned 
less  as  a  grand  political  leader  than  as  a 
public  servant,  a  man  who  knew  his  own 
limits  and  preferred  to  serve  his  great, 
sprawling  district  by  staying  within  it  and 
within  hinriself.  A  hotel  man  in  Ocean  City, 
an  oysterman  In  Dorchester,  a  tobacco 
grower  In  St.  Marys — these  were  Bill  Mills's 
people.  He  liked  to  hunt  and  fish  with  them, 
afterward  to  tell  jokes  down  at  the  Elks. 
He  wasn't  so  sure  about  Fourih-of-July  type 
speechmaking.  and  neither  are  the  rural 
.skeptics  he  walked  with.  What  he  was  sure 
about  was  his  deep  attachment  to  the  flat. 
water-deckled  region  for  which  he  stood 
in  Congress  and  for  which,  most  nights,  he 
put  Washington  behind  him  and  turned 
his  car  happily  eastward  for  the  long  dri.e 
to  the  bridge  and  iiome.  That  was  where 
he  belonged,  and  his  strength  was  that  he 
knew  it. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Anne  Arundel  Coun- 
ty. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  -ay  tribute 
to  our  departed  colleague,  William  O. 
Mills. 

Bill  Mills  was  an  Eastern  Shore  man 
motivated  by  a  driving  desire  to  represent 
the  interests  of  his  con.':tituents  and 
prove  himself  worthy  of  their  trust.  It 
was  to  this  end  that  he  dedicated  his 
considerable  energies  and  talents.  The 
effects  of  his  leadership  and  dedication 
are  evident  in  his  many  accomplish- 
ments for  the  First  District  of  Maryland. 

None  of  us  can  comprehend  the  effect 
on  Bill  of  the  tragic  loss  of  his  three 
staff  members  last  year.  This  tragedy  was 
ever  with  him,  the  burden  constantly 
pressing  on  him.  My  heart  today  is  doub- 
ly heavy  because  I  could  not  comfort 
my  friend  during  his  time  of  need,  be- 
cause I  could  not  find  words  to  make  his 
btu-den  more  bearable. 

Bill  Mills  was  above  all  an  honorable 
man.  The  House  has  lost  an  honest, 
dedicated  Representative.  The  First  Dis- 


trict has  lost  a  good  Representative.  We 
have  all  lost  a  dear  friend. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Marj-land  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  express  my  compliments  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  service  he  is  providing 
to  the  House  today.  I  join  him  in  ex- 
pressing to  the  family  of  our  former 
colleague,  our  good  friend  Bill  Mills, 
my  personal  condolence,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  which  he  served, 
which  met  just  a  few  hours  before  the 
unfortunate  event  transpired. 

He  was  an  effective,  courageous,  dedi- 
cated and  decent  man,  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  who  represented 
his  constituents  faithfully,  honorably, 
and  well.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours  before  the  unfortunate  event  took 
place,  which  took  Bill  Mills  from  us, 
that  he  was  working  with  the  subcom- 
mittee, involved  in  matters  of  fisheries 
and  wildlife  conservation  and  water 
management,  all  of  great  concern  to  him 
and  to  the  people  he  served.  He  appeared, 
I  might  say,  downcast  and  sorrowful, 
prior  to  the  unfortunate  event  which 
subsequently  took  him  from  us. 

He  was  at  all  times  a  gentle  man  and 
in  all  matters  thoroughly  considerate  as 
a  Representative  of  the  people  of  his 
district  and  the  United  States,  a  valuable 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  a  val- 
uable Member  of  this  body.  I  personally 
am  sorrowful  over  the  loss  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Baltimore  City  (Mr.  Sarbanes»  . 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  so  that  I  might  join 
in  this  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league and  good  friend  Bill  Mills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Mills  was  elected 
to  his  seat  as  Representative  from 
Maryland's  First  Congressional  District 
in  the  special  election  held  on  May  25. 
1971.  almost  2  years  to  the  day  before 
his  tragic  death.  He  was  subsequently 
reelected  last  year  to  a  full  term  in  the 
93d  Congress.  His  tenure  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  was  only  a  part  of  his  long 
and  dLstinguished  service  on  Capitol 
Hill.  For  nearly  a  decade  prior  to  his 
election  he  served  as  administrative 
assistant  to  Congressman  Rogers  Morton, 
who  was  then  Congressman  from  the 
First  District. 

The  First  District  in  Maryland  en- 
compasses the  Eastern  Shore,  which  all 
Marylanders  recognize  as  a  distinctive 
and  special  part  of  our  State.  Despite 
his  long  career  in  Washington,  Bill 
Mills'  deepest  ties  were  always  to  the 
shore.  He  was  born  and  raised  there. 
Except  for  the  World  War  II  period, 
when  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  General 
Patton's  3d  Army  and  was  awarded  a 
Bronze  Star  for  bravery,  he  lived  all 
his  life  there.  He  shared  the  spirit  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  and  understood  its 
concerns.  His  years  in  Washington  never 
weakened  his  strong  identification  ^ith 
the  people  he  represented  and  the  com- 
munities he  knew  so  well.  For  more  than 
10  years  he  commuted  daily  from  his 
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home  in  Easton  to  his  work  on  Capitol 
Hill.  He  devoted  his  energies  in  Washing- 
ton above  all  to  solving  the  varied  prob- 
lems of  his  constituents  and  they  never 
forgot  his  concern. 

Bill  Mills'  death  was  made  more 
tragic  by  its  circumstances.  He  was  a 
devoted  family  man,  and  a  thoughtful 
person  of  good  nature  and  deep  sensi- 
tivity. His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  his 
constituents  and  by  his  colleagues.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  Maryland 
delegation  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  his  wife.  Norma 
Lea,  his  two  children,  Lynda  and  Bill, 
Jr..  and  to  the  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  fine  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Baltimore  City  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  suppose  Bill  Mills  and  I  represented 
the  exact  opposite  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum,  and  we  probably  represented 
the  exact  opposite  ends  of  our  ideological 
positions.  Therefore,  someone  might  ask, 
"If  this  is  true,  how  do  you  have  the  nerve 
to  stand  in  this  well  and  eulogize  this 
man?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  very  simple. 
Despite  political  and  ideological  differ- 
ences, I  have  to  admire  him  because  of 
the  industry  that  he  brought  to  his  job, 
the  industriousness  that  he  gave  to  his 
work.  I  have  to  admire  him  because  he 
represented  a  district  that  had  a  par- 
ticular political  and  ideological  stance 
and  he  never  deviated  from  the  thoughts 
and  wishes  of  his  district.  Therefore,  I 
have  to  admire  him. 

I  first  knew  him  when  he  was  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  then  Congress- 
man Morton,  and  I  was  a  civil  servant  of 
the  State  and  then  a  civil  servant  of 
the  city.  I  remember  so  well  that  when  I 
could  not  get  to  Congressman  Morton. 
I  could  get  to  Bill  Mills,  and  I  remem- 
ber so  well  the  meticulous  attention  to 
detail  that  he  gave  to  the  problems  that 
we  brought  to  him. 

How  can  one  not  help  but  admire  a 
man  who  had  those  capabilities? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  him  so  well 
at  our  Maryland  delegation  luncheons. 
He  was  always  affable,  always  pleasant, 
always  attentive,  always  willing  to  con- 
tribute and  always  willing  to  listen.  Sure- 
ly one  must  admire  a  man  like  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  various 
citizens'  groups  that  came  to  Washington 
from  Maryland,  some  of  them  lobbying 
for  programs  and  ideas  that  Bill  did  not 
necessarily  support,  but  he  came  and  lis- 
tened. Therefore,  we  have  to  admire  him. 
Of  course,  we  shall  miss  him.  Of  course, 
he  did  an  excellent  job  representing  his 
district. 

Of  course,  out  of  a  sense  of  very  deep- 
felt  sorrow  I  extend  my  sincere  condo- 
lences to  his  wife  and  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 


man from  the  Sixth  District  of  Maryland 
(Mr.  Byron)  . 

Mr.  B'YTION.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  shocked  by  the  passing  of  Congress- 
man William  O.  Mills  from  Maryland's 
First  Congressional  District.  He  was  a 
man  both  jovial  and  serious  who  took  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  an  elected 
official  with  the  utmost  seriousness.  His 
presence  in  this  Chamber  and  in  the 
Maryland  delegation  will  be  missed,  and 
I  know  that  his  concern  and  interest  in 
his  constituents  will  be  missed  by  those 
he  represented  so  ably  for  almost  2  years. 

Bill  Mills  came  to  politics  late  in  his 
life,  but  it  was  obvious  to  everyone  that 
he  enjoyed  the  political  process  and  that 
he  took  great  pride  in  his  elected  office. 
His  business  background  had  prepared 
him  well  for  his  public  service.  As  an  offi- 
cer with  the  telephone  company  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  working  with  and  for  people;  and 
he  knew  the  value  and  importance  of 
service.  Long  before  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington he  was  a  respected  figure  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  beyond  Easton  and  Talbot 
County.  Those  who  knew  him  as  a  busi- 
ness man  and  an  aid  on  the  Hill  and  later 
as  a  Congressman  could  detect  no  change 
in  his  outlook  of  dedication  and  service. 
The  Interests  of  his  constituents  was 
primary  in  his  mind.  Their  views,  their 
welfare,  and  their  difficulties  he  took  a 
direct  interest  in  on  a  daily  basis.  He 
worked  long  and  diligently  to  repre- 
sent those  citizens  who  elected  him,  and 
his  passing  is  a  personal  loss  to  this  body, 
his  constituency,  but  above  all  his  family 
and  friends  in  Easton.  It  was  an  honor  to 
have  known  Bill  Mills  and  to  have 
worked  closely  with  him  for  this  short 
period. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McEwen)  . 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  great  privilege 
and  pleasure  for  all  too  brief  a  time,  as 
with  the  rest  of  us,  to  know  and  serve 
here  with  Bill  Mills. 

Bill  was  a  person  who  certainly,  as 
has  been  said,  took  the  responsibilities 
and  work  of  his  office  seriously  but  never 
took  Bill  Mills  too  seriously.  He  had  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humor,  always 
friendly,  warm,  and  outgoing  whenever 
you  met  him  here  in  the  Chamber  or 
elsewhere. 

I  had  the  rare  privilege  of  also  know- 
ing Bill  Mills  away  from  this  Chamber. 
I  visited  Bill  and  his  family  on  the  East- 
em  Shore  of  Maryland.  He  was  as  much 
a  part  of  the  indigenous  to  that  area  as 
I  would  like  to  think  all  of  us  might  be 
to  the  parts  of  America  we  come  from.  I 
was  with  him  in  his  home  community  in 
Easton. 

I  remember  well  one  day  going  into 
a  very  modest  diner  to  get  something  to 
eat  there,  and  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  it  is  here  where  we  come  in  in  the 
morning  and  the  garage  attendant  or 
the  elevator  attendant  says,  "Good 
morning.  Congressman."  Well,  there  it 
was  "Good  morning,  Bill,"  "How  are 
you.  Bill,"  and  "Good  to  see  you.  Bill." 
You  realized  it  was  truly  a  man  who  was 
a  part  of  his  district  and  the  people  and 


who  knew  them  so  well  and  they  knew 
him  so  well.  You  could  feel  the  warmth 
and  affection  and  confidence  they  had 
in  their  Representative. 

Then  may  I  say  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  in  the  field  and  hunting  with  this 
man  and  sharing  with  him  the  duck- 
blind.  In  those  circumstances.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  get  acquainted  with  a  man 
and  find  out  truly  what  his  values  and 
feelings  and  concerns  are. 

May  I  say  probably  no  Member  of  this 
Chamber  will  be  longer  reminded  of  Bill 
Mills  than  shall  I  because  of  a  very 
simple  little  statement  I  happened  to 
make  and  how  seriously  he  took  it  and 
responded  to  it. 

I  said  to  him  one  time  when  we  were 
hunting  how  much  I  admired  one  of  our 
native  American  dogs,  the  greatest  of 
the  rugged  retrievers,  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  retriever.  It  was  a  very  casual  com- 
ment that  I  happened  to  make  while  we 
were  sharing  a  duckblind.  but  it  was 
more  than  that  to  Bill  Mills,  because 
unbeknownst  to  me  at  the  time  that  set 
in  motion  a  series  of  events  where  he 
went  to  considerable  effort  to  locate  for 
me  and  arrange  for  me  to  go  with  him  to 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  where 
I  got  a  little  Chesapeake  puppy  that 
now  is  on  the  shores  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence in  the  far  northern  part  of  our 
country. 

I  remembed  flying  down  with  Bill.  I 
said: 

BUI.  you  are  about  to  get  the  dog  for  me 
that  you  have  arranged  for  me.  and  I  do  not 
even  have  a  name  for  the  dog. 

And  as  we  were  looking  down  through 
the  windows  of  the  plane  while  we  were 
flying  down  there,  and  I  was  looking 
at  all  the  beautiful  Tidewater  coimtry 
that  spread  below  me,  I  continued,  and  I 
said: 

I  think  maybe  I  have  a  name  for  the  dog. 
I  know  that  the  dog  has  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  kennel,  which  Is  the  Burning  Tree  Ken- 
nel. I  think  we  will  call  her  Tidewater  of 
Burning  Tree. 

I  felt  very  deeply  and  personally  the 
loss  of  my  friend  Bill  Mills.  I  tried  to 
dismiss  my  feelings  of  sorrow  over  his 
death  as  I  returned  to  the  far  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York  where  my 
home  is.  I  thought  I  was  getting  over  my 
grief.  Then  as  I  came  into  my  home  you 
know,  of  course,  who  ran  out  to  greet 
me — no  one  but  Tidewater  of  Burning 
Tree — we  call  her  "Tidy" — a  beautiful 
red  Chesapeake  Bay  retriever.  EveiT  time 
I  return  home  each  week  now  I  am  re- 
minded by  her  presence  of  the  wonderful 
friendship,  thoughtfulness  and  kindness 
of  this  man  to  a  colleague  such  as  myself 
who  happened  to  mention  that  he  liked 
a  certain  breed  of  dog,  and  who  went  to 
the  trouble  to  find  out  whether  or  not  he 
could  get  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Chesa- 
peake Bay  retriever  for  me. 

To  Bill's  widow.  Norma,  and  to  his  son 
and  daughter,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies on  the  very  real  loss  they  have 
suffered.  To  the  people  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  who  truly  lost  a  Repre- 
sentative who  was  so  much  a  part  of  that 
district,  who  knew  them,  loved  them,  and 
knew  their  problems — and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Marjiand  (Mr.  Gudei  quoted 
from  the  letters  from  those  constituents 
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which  showed  the  interest  that  Bill 
Mills  took  in  their  persontil  problems 
and  their  concerns — they  too  have  suf- 
fered a  real  loss.  I  want  his  widow.  Nor- 
ma, and  his  constituents  to  know  that 
someone  from  the  far  reaches  of  the 
northern  part  of  New  York  shares  with 
them  a  real  sorrow  in  Bill  Mills'  death. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Albert*  . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  from  Maryland  and 
other  colleagues  in  paying  a  last  word  of 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague.  Bill  Mills. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  say  that, 
from  the  Speaker's  Chair,  almost  every 
day  during  the  time  Bill  Mills  was  a 
Member  of  this  House  I  saw  him  in  the 
Chamber  in  one  of  the  front  rows  as 
the  Chaplain  offered  his  opening  prayer. 

Bill  Mills  was.  I  believe,  one  of  the 
most  attentive  Members  in  the  House. 
I  saw  him  here  nearly  all  of  the  time. 
He  was  present  not  just  for  rollcalls. 
but  throughout  the  daily  sessions  of  the 
House.  He  was  always  friendly  and  he 
■  was  always  pleasant.  The  tragedy  of  his 
death  shook  me  deeply,  as  I  am  sure  it 
has  shaken  every  Member  of  this  Cham- 
ber. While  other  Members  knew  him 
better  than  I,  I  came  to  know  him  well 
enough  to  realize  that  he  was  a  real 
gentleman,  a  man  with  concerns  and 
interests  not  only  in  his  own  family  and 
his  constituency,  but  in  everyone  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

He  was  a  fine  man  and  I  shall  miss 
his  presence  here  as  long  as  I  remain  in 
this  Chamber. 

I  extend  to  his  widow  and  children  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Collier  ) . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

There  certainly  is  little  that  can  be 
added  to  the  beautiful  tributes  that  have 
been  paid  to  Bill  Mills  by  his  colleagues 
here  today.  So  I  would  only  say  that, 
recognizing  all  the  qualities  that  have 
been  referred  to  by  my  colleagues  in 
their  previous  remarks,  there  was  one 
that  perhaps  has  not  been  mentioned, 
and  that  was  the  deep  sense  of  real  hu- 
mility that  Bill  Mills  possessed.  I  con- 
sidered the  acquaintance  that  I  had  with 
Bill  on  a  social  basis  something  that  I 
shall  long  remember  because,  indeed,  he 
was  in  every  sense  a  fine  man. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Del- 
aware. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  so  that  I  might 
take  a  moment  to  pay  my  respects  to  and 
say  a  final  word  about  our  colleague.  Bill 
Mills.  His  death  to  me  was  a  very  sad 
and  tragic  thing. 

Bill  and  I  served  together  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. We  also  had  districts  that  were  ad- 
jacent to  one  another,  and  a  great  many 
problems  were  common  to  our  districts. 
We  worked  closely  together  on  many  of 


those  problems,  and  I  came  to  know  him 
as  a  man  deeply  concerned  and  dedi- 
cated. I  think  he  had  but  one  goal  in 
life.  It  was  a  very  simple  one.  It  was 
to  serve  his  constituency  and  his  coimtry 
to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  he  did  that. 

I  knew  him  as  a  man  of  utmost  honor 
and  integrity,  and  he  was  a  faithful  and 
loyal  friend. 

The  people  of  the  Eastern  Shore  have 
lost  a  very  fine  Congressman;  Delaware 
has  lost  a  friend;  and  the  United  States 
has  lost  a  good  man. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Flynt). 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in 
tribute  to  our  departed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Willi.am  Mills,  the  late  Rep- 
resentative of  Maryland. 

Bill  Mills  endeared  himself  to  all  of 
us  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with  him. 
He  was  a  great  Representative  of  his 
district,  the  First  District  of  Maryland, 
and.  indeed,  the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  certainly  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Gudei,  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  with  others  who  have 
preceded  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this  fine 
man  and  friend.  He  was  a  great  Rep- 
resentative of  his  State.  He  was  a  great 
American.  We  were  shocked,  indeed,  by 
the  news  of  his  untimely  death.  It  was 
a  tragedy  which  brings  close  to  all  of  us 
the  atmosphere  and  the  times  in  which 
we  find  ourselves. 

Mrs.  Flynt  and  I  want  to  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  our  condolences 
to  Mrs.  Mills  and  to  their  children. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
him  for  making  the  arrangements  for 
today's  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sadness 
that  I  rise  today  to  reflect  on  the  pass- 
ing of  Congressman  Bill  Mills  and  to 
acknowledge  my  personal  feeling  that 
Bill  was  one  of  the  really  fine  Members 
of  this  body  with  whom  I  served. 

It  is  hard  not  to  know  pretty  well  the 
Members  of  ones  own  class  in  Congress, 
especially  when  they  are  of  the  same 
political  persuasion.  It  is  also  ver>'  diffi- 
cult not  to  form  personal  judgments  in 
those  associations,  especially  when  those 
associations  are  close  and  warm,  as  mine 
were  with  Bill. 

From  the  daily  contact  that  I  had  with 
Bill  Mills.  I  can  only  conclude  that  it 
was  a  privilege  and  a  great  good  fortune 
to  me  to  serve  with  such  a  Congressman 
and  such  a  fine  human  being.  I  respected 
his  judgment,  and  I  valued  his  friend- 
ship. 

I  miss  Bill  Mills,  and  I  find  the  Con- 
gress poorer  for  his  absence. 

I  offer  my  sincerest  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  my  best  wishes  for  their 
future  happiness. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  his  comments. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  other  colleagues 
In  the  House  in  expressing  my  deep  sor- 
row at  the  passing  of  William  Mills.  I 
have  known  Bill  in  passing  each  other 
in  the  corridor  here.  It  was  a  deep  shock 
to  all  of  us  to  hear  of  his  tragic  passing. 
I  have  listened  to  the  statements  made 
by  many  of  the  employees  around  the 
Capitol  about  how  sorrowful  they  felt  on 
learning  of  his  passing. 

Bill  Mills  was  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. He  was  a  hard  worker  and.  as  the 
Speaker  has  pointed  out,  very  attentive 
to  his  duties.  He  had  a  fine  war  record, 
serving  with  the  famed  3d  Army  Divi- 
sion under  General  Patton,  and  he  served 
his  nation  well  and  his  beloved  countrj'. 
representing  his  Eastern  Shore  district. 
He  loved  his  work  here  in  the  Capitol.  I 
knew  him  first  when  he  was  working  as 
the  administrative  assistant  for  former 
Congressman  Rogers  Morton.  Bill  car- 
ried on  his  work  there  very  well. 

We  are  all  going  to  miss  Bill  Mills 
because  he  was  a  kindly  man  and  a  good 
family  man.  I  hope  in  this  hour  of  sorrow 
his  widow  and  his  children  will  get  some 
comfort  out  of  our  prayers  and  our  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
comments. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Honorable  Mr.  Bill 
Mills.  Although  my  acquaintance  with 
him  was  rather  brief  I  truly  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  one  of  cheerfulness,  and  one 
which  made  me  feel  that  my  friendship 
was  really  appreciated. 

I  think  if  an  epitaph  can  be  written  in 
one  sentence  about  our  friend,  it  is  this: 

That  unto  the  very  end  he  lived  an 
honorable  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  for  his  fine  con- 
tribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
J6rsey  (Mr.  Hunt). 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, for  yielding. 

I  cannot  help  but  note  the  air  of  sad- 
ness in  the  Chamber  this  evening  inso- 
far as  the  eulogies  for  Bill  Mills  are 
concerned.  It  seems  so  sad  we  have  to 
wait  until  a  time  such  as  this  to  sudden- 
ly realize  the  loss  we  have  all  suffered. 
I  have  known  Bill  Mills  for  a  number 
of  years,  long  before  I  came  to  this 
Chamber.  Bill  Mills,  although  he  was 
a  gentleman  from  the  Eastern  Shore,  was 
a  rare  combination  of  sportsman  and 
family  man  and  businessman  and  a  cou- 
rageous individual.  I  enjoyed  my  ac- 
quaintanceship with  him  over  the  years. 

Rogers  Morton  and  his  administrative 
aide  used  to  talk  to  me  and  then  when  he 
came  to  the  House,  Mr.  Mills  made  a 
contribution  most  rare  in  these  days  be- 
cause he  was  knowledgeable.  He  very 
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rarely  exercised  any  animosity  for  any- 
one as  an  individual. 

The  thing  that  really  disturbs  me  is 
the  underlying  reason  for  our  loss  of 
Bill  Mills.  It  would  seem  ironic  that 
this  situation  should  develop  for  a  man 
like  Bill  Mills  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
a  very  capable  leader,  one  who  has  been 
known  to  all  of  his  colleagues  as  a  man 
of  integrity  and  outstanding  courage, 
a  churchman  and  a  family  man. 

So  I  find  myself  tonight  with  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  here  expressing  this  one 
thing:  Our  sorrow  for  his  family.  I  ex- 
tend to  Mrs.  Mills  and  the  family  my 
sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
House,  Jimmie  Lea,  is  a  longtime  friend 
and  associate  of  Mr.  Mills.  I  know  he 
shares  in  the  thoughts  that  have  been 
expressed  by  so  many  of  our  colleagues 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  deepest  regret 
that  I  learned  of  the  recent  death  of 
our  colleague  from  Maryland,  Bill 
Mills.  He  was  a  most  pleasant  and  like- 
able person  who,  in  his  few  years  as  a 
Congressman  impressed  his  colleagues 
with  his  hard  work  and  his  dedication 
to  serving  his  constituents. 

Bill  Mills  was  proud  of  representing 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Eastern 
Shore,  and  I  know  that  those  he  served 
so  well  are  saddened  by  his  loss. 

He  will  be  missed  as  well  by  all  of  us 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  gather 
here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  late  colleague,  William  O.  Mills 
of  Marjland. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  a  long 
and  personal  friendship  with  Bill  Mills 
And  yet.  I  knew  him  to  be  personable, 
thoughtful,  courteous  and  a  dedicated 
legislator. 

His  tragic  death  has  taken  from  our 
ranks  a  man  who.  in  his  brief  period  of 
service,  left  his  mark  on  this  body. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues with  whom  he  worked,  his  con- 
stituents whom  he  served,  and  his  fam- 
ily whom  he  loved. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  sense  of  deep  sadness  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memoi-y  of  the  late  Congressman 
William  O.  Mills.  Word  of  Bill  Mills' 
tragic  death  just  days  ago  stunned  this 
Chamber.  His  absence  diminishes  this 
body  as  his  presence  distinguished  it. 

Bill  Mills  served  his  coimtry  with 
diligence,  first  as  a  congressional  staff 
member,  and  later,  as  a  forceful  and  con- 
scientious Congressman. 

I  know  the  loss  of  Bill  Mills  is  felt 
acutely  by  all  present  and  most  partic- 
ularly by  his  First  District  of  Maryland 
constituents.  The  sum  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  their  well-being  will  continue  to 
be  tallied  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs.  Mills  and 
the  Mills  children  on  the  death  of  this 
good  man  and  dedicated  public  servant. 
Mr.  MIZEliL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  expressing  the 


deepest  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our  good 
friend  and  colleague.  William  Mills. 

Bill  Mills  was  a  man  who  knew  the 
work  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  any  fresh- 
man Member  has  ever  known  It.  Working 
for  years  as  administrative  assistant  to 
our  former  colleague,  and  now  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Rogers  Morton.  Bill  Mills  grew  to  love 
the  Congress  and  Its  work  enough  to  seek 
a  place  In  its  membership  himself. 

His  constituents  In  th&Flrst  District  of 
Maryland  appreciated  that  loyalty  and 
that  ability  enough  to  elect  him  as  their 
representative,  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
selection  was  proven  time  and  again 
through  his  service  in  this  body. 

We  have  lost  a  good  friend  and  an  able 
servant  of  the  people,  and  our  body  is 
diminished  by  his  absence  from  us. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  In  their 
sorrow  over  the  recent  imtimely  death  of 
our  friend  and  fellow  representative. 
William  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Bill  came  to  Congress  just  2  years 
ago  and  in  that  short  time  he  established 
a  reputation  as  a  truly  concerned  and 
diligent  representative  of  the  people  of 
Maryland's  First  District. 

His  service  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the 
Post  Oflfice  and  Civil  Service  was  nothing 
less  than  distinguished  and  all  of  us  bene- 
fited from  his  presence  here  on  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  condolences  to 
his  wife.  Norma,  and  two  children,  Wil- 
liam, Jr..  and  Lynda,  along  with  the  hope 
that  God  will  sustain  them  in  their  time 
of  need. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  real  shock  and  sadness  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  my  colleague.  The 
Honorable  William  O.  Mills.  Bill  was 
a  person  of  highest  integrity,  who  served 
his  district,  hi--  State,  and  his  Nation  with 
dedication  and  honor.  We  who  knew  him 
well  in  our  association  in  the  House 
recognized  him  as  a  fine  person,  who  was 
richly  deserving  of  the  esteem  and  un- 
reserved respect  he  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing  of  William 
Mills,  we  have  all  suffered  the  loss  of  an 
outstanding  public  servant,  and  I  have 
lost  a  true  friend.  I  join  my  colleagues 
and  Americans  everywhere  in  mourning 
ihat  loss,  and  in  extending  my  sincere 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family  In 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  in  this  body 
to  our  late  and  beloved  colleague.  Wil- 
liam O.  Mills  of  Maryland's  First  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  served  with  Bill  Mills 
on  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  I  knew  him  as  a  quiet, 
sincere  and  totally  dedicated  Member 
who  chose  to  let  his  actions  not  his  words 
speak  for  him.  A  Hill  staff  member  before 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  on  May  25. 
1971.  to  .succeed  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Bill  had  been  Secretary  Morton's  ad- 
ministrative assistant  all  during  the  lat- 
ter's  service  in  the  House. 

At  48  years  of  age  representing  a  rela- 
tively safe  district  all  of  us.  I  am  sure, 
would  have  thought  that  Bill  would 
have  continued  to  represent  his  bay 
country-  district  for  many  more  years 
to  come.  But  the  ways  of  divine  provi- 


dence are  often  inscrutable  to  mere  mor- 
tals, and  Bill  has  gone  back  to  the  East- 
ern Shore  he  loved  so  well.  It  is  my  hope 
that  he  will  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just 
and  find  the  peace  that  he  lacked  during 
his  last  days  among  us.  I  know  that  I 
shall  miss  him  very  much,  his  basic  good- 
ness, his  quiet  sense  of  humor  and  his 
total  dedication  to  his  country. 

Mrs.  Daniels  joins  with  me  in  express- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Mills 
and  Bill's  children  In  their  time  of 
sorrow. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  all  deeply  saddened  by  the  news  of 
the  untimely  passing  of  our  friend  and 
colleague  from  Maryland,  Bill  Mills. 

Bill  was  the  kind  of  man  who  did  not 
spend  much  time  talking;  he  just  got  the 
job  done.  He  did  not  believe  in  fanfare 
or  in  capturing  headlines.  His  main  goal 
was  to  be  an  effective  representative  and 
voice  in  the  Congress  for  the  people  of 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore,  his  good 
friends  and  neighbors  to  whom  he  re- 
turned home  at  the  end  of  each  day.  He 
did  his  job  weU  and  in  so  doing  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  those  of 
us  privileged  to  work  with  him. 

The  passing  of  Bill  Mills  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  loss  to  all  of  us  who  believe 
as  he  did  in  constitutionally  sound  gov- 
ernment. Particularly  at  this  time  I  offer 
to  Mrs.  Mills  and  family  my  sincere  con- 
dolences and  prayers  that  they  might  be 
comforted  at  this  most  difficult  time. 

Mr.  ARENI>S.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Bill  Mills — a 
man  who.  in  only  a  short  tenure  in  the 
Congress,  showed  so  much  promise  and 
potential  to  be  a  fine  public  servant. 

Bill  came  to  the  Congress  with  the 
added  experience  of  having  served  in  a 
staff  position  with  one  of  our  truly  out- 
standing former  Members  and  now  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton. For  that  reason.  Bill  already  knew 
the  ropes  and  he  sensed  the  weight  of 
responsibility  involved  with  service  in  the 
Congress.  These  added  to  his  stature  and 
his  effectiveness. 

Bill  Mills  was  genteel.  He  was  quiet. 
He  was  unassuming.  He  tended  to  busi- 
ness. He  truly  worked  at  his  job.  He 
served  the  residents  of  his  district  so  ably 
and  so  well. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  feel  that  we 
have  lost  a  good  friend  and  a  respected 
colleague.  I  was  very  proud  to  call  him  a 
friend.  The  Congress  misses  Bill  Mills. 
We  extend  our  warmest  wishes  to  his 
wife  and  family. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  feeling  of  sadness  that  accompanies 
the  loss  of  a  friend  and  colleague,  I  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  life  and  memory 
of  the  late  Willi.^m  O.  Mills. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1961.  Bill 
was  serving  as  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton's  ad- 
ministrative assistant:  and  I  remember 
well  the  outstanding  job  he  was  doing 
then.  With  this  knowledge  of  his  past 
record  and  experience.  I  was  pleased  that 
the  people  of  Maryland's  First  District 
chose  to  elect  him  to  serve  in  the  92d 
Congress  when  Rogers  Morton  chose  to 
resign.  Bill's  contributions  during  his 
tenure  of  office  here  in  the  House  were 
significant,  and  he  served  diligently  and 
well  on  both  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Post  Office 
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and  Civil  Service  Committee.  It  was  an 
honor  for  me  to  serve  along  wfth  him  in 
the  92d  Congress  and  during  these  first 
months  of  the  93d  Congress. 

Words  alone  cannot  express  my  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  the  tragic  loss  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  He  will  be  truly 
missed  by  those  of  us  who  knew  him  well. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Bill's 
entire  family  in  this  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
share  the  feelings  of  esteem  and  high  re- 
gard which  others  have  expressed  today 
for  our  former  colleague.  Bill  Mills, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  pay  my  respects  to  his  memory. 

We  often  talked  together  here  on  the 
floor  or  in  walking  back  and  forth  be- 
tween our  offices  In  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing. I  am  sure  that  everyone  found  Bill 
as  warm  and  friendly  as  I  did  for  this 
was  the  true  nature  of  the  man.  Also, 
earlier  this  year.  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  with  him  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Norma,  and  this  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  enlarge  upon  and  extend  our 
friendship. 

We  will  miss  Bill  Mills.  We  will  miss 
his  warmth— his  winning  smile.  We  will 
miss  his  concern  for  others.  My  deepest 
sympathies  go  to  his  family.  They  have 
lost  a  loving  husband  and  father  and 
we  in  the  House  have  lost  a  dear  friend 
and  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  were  all  deeply  saddened  and  sorrow- 
ful at  the  recent  death  of  our  colleague 
and  friend,  William  O.  Mills  of  the 
First  District  of  Maryland. 

Bill  Mills'  distinguished  service  to 
his  district,  to  Maryland,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion goes  far  back  beyond  his  initial  elec- 
tion to  Congress  in  the  special  election  on 
May  25,  1971.  Previous  to  that  time,  from 
1962  to  1971.  he  had  been  a  very  efficient 
administrative  assistant  to  Congressman 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
shall  all  remember  Bill  Mills  as  one  of 
the  hardest  working  Members  of  this 
body  and  one  who  served  his  constituency 
effectively  and  with  great  dedication. 

We  all  mourn  Bill  Mills'  passing  and 
our  heartfelt  sympathies  continue  to  go 
out  to  his  family  and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues with  great  sadness  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  William  O. 
Mills,  Congressman  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland.  It  is  indeed  unfortu- 
nate that  this  able  man  served  for  such 
a  brief  time  in  this  Chamber,  but  even  so 
he  made  his  mark  as  a  talented  legislator, 
a  good  friend  and  a  kind  man. 

Bill  Mills  served  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  Maryland  long  before  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress  in  1971  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  then  Representative 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  All  of  us  can  testify 
to  the  importance  of  this  position  to  the 
smooth  and  effective  operation  of  every 
Members  office,  and  I  feel  we  were  for- 
tunate to  have  Bill  with  us  in  that  ca- 
pacity since  1962. 

We  will  all  miss  Bill  and  I  offer  my 
sincerest  condolences  and  sympathy  to 
his  fine  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Bill  Mills  Is  a  genuine  loss  to 


the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  As  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  body.  Bill  Mills  worked  conscien- 
tiously and  with  great  effect  to  serve  both 
his  constituents  and  the  country.  His 
dedication  to  the  people  he  served  and 
to  excellence  in  the  performance  of  his 
legislative  tasks  marked  him  as  a  public 
servant  in  the  finest  traditions  of  this 
body. 

Having  gained  a  unique  Insight  Into  the 
workings  of  the  Congress  while  serving 
(wi  the  staff  of  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessor, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Rogers  Morton,  Bill  Mills  came  to  the 
Congress  prepared  to  make  a  genuine 
contribution  and  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  Congress  which  would  assist  him 
in  that  effort.  In  the  short  time  that  he 
served  he  made  his  mark  with  his  col- 
leagues on  the  vanous  committees  and 
with  his  fellow  Members.  He  will  cer- 
tainly be  remembered  for  the  fairness 
and  good  humor  which  he  injected  into 
our  legislative  life.  I  know  that  we  here  in 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Maryland  will  miss  Bill  Mills'  dedicated 
service.  The  country  will  be  deprived  of 
the  services  of  a  fine  public  servant  who 
always  kept  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion in  mind  as  he  carried  out  his  legis- 
lative tasks. 

To  his  wife.  Norma,  and  his  children, 
Lynda  and  Bill,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Cederberg  and 
I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  in  expressing  my  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  Bill  Mills,  out  beloved  col- 
league from  Maryland. 

Although  Bill  Mills'  service  as  a  Rep- 
resentative was  all  too  short,  his  spirit 
and  ideals  had  long  been  felt  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  during  his  10  years  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton.  Both  then,  and  in  the  past  2 
years  as  Congressman  from  Maryland's 
First  District,  Bill  Mills  displayed  im- 
tlring  efforts  in  behalf  of  others,  as  well 
as  true  dedication  to  the  welfare  of 
America. 

I  know  that  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  all  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  Bill 
Mills  will  be  sadly  missed.  I  hope  that 
the  high  affection  and  esteem  in  which 
we  held  him  will  provide  some  small 
measure  of  comfort  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, to  whom  I  extend  my  most  sincere 
condolences. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  suffered  a  personal  loss  in  the  death 
of  our  colleague.  Bill  Mills. 

For  many  years  when  he  was  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Rogers  Morton,  his 
office  was  just  across  the  hall  from  mine; 
and  representing  a  coastal  North  Caro- 
lina district  as  I  did,  I  found  many  com- 
mon interests  with  Maryland's  First 
District. 

Like  Bill.  I  served  in  a  staff  capacity 
before  my  election  to  Congress  and  later 
succeeded  the  retiring  member  for  whom 
I  had  worked. 

Bill  was  assigned  to  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
on  the  Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair. 

Although  he  was  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party.  Bill  and  I  enjoyed  an  un- 
usually close  relationship  and  he  often 


sought  my  advice  on  matters  related  to 
our  committee. 

In  all  of  my  relationships  with  him, 
he  conducted  himself  with  unfailing 
courtesy,  fairness,  warmth,  and  Integrity. 

It  was  my  sad  duty  to  attend  his  fu^ 
neral  as  a  member  of  the  official  congres- 
sional delegation  and  to  join  there  his 
family  and  hundreds  of  friends  In  pay- 
ing our  last  respects. 

Bill  Mills  served  his  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  well.  The  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  the  poorer  for  his 
loss. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  the  House  has  suffered  a  per- 
sonal loss  in  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
dear  friend.  Bill  Mills.  As  a  dedicated 
and  loyal  staff  member  to  former  Con- 
gressman, and  now  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Rogers  Morton,  and  for  the  past 
2  years  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  Bill 
Mills  earned  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  everyone  who  was  privileged  to 
know  him. 

Bill  was  truly  a  constituent  Congress- 
man without  peer.  He  traveled  back  and 
forth  to  his  congressional  district — the 
great  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland — on  a 
daily  basis.  He  loved  politics,  because  he 
loved  people.  His  constituents  sensed 
this,  and  they  knew  that  Bill  was  always 
available  to  help  them.  The  residents  of 
the  First  District  of  Maryland  have  lost 
a  great  public  servant. 

Bill  was  a  serious  student  of  govern- 
ment. Yet,  he  always  had  time  during  a 
particularly  long  legislative  day  on  the 
Floor  to  cheer  up  his  colleagues  with  a 
word  of  encouragement  or  one  of  his 
wonderful  anectodes.  He  imderstood  is- 
sues, and  it  always  amazed  me  how  well 
he  retained  the  details  of  complex  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us  who  knew  Bill 
Mills  will  savor  the  fond  memories  of 
our  association.  One  such  memory  for 
me  personally  happened  just  2  months 
ago.  Bill  asked  me  to  go  over  to  the 
Eastern  Shore  and  make  a  speech  to  the 
Republican  Club  of  Dorchester  County. 
I  accepted,  and  we  had  a  wonderful  time. 
The  speech  was  in  Cambridge,  so  I  de- 
cided to  drive  over.  It  was  early  spring. 
and  driving  through  the  beautiful  farm 
country  of  Maryland.  I  think  I  under- 
stood why  Bill  loved  his  area  and  its 
great  people.  I'm  not  sure  if  my  speech 
was  a  success,  but  there  was  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  after  the  meeting  that  I  was  in 
"Bill  Mills  Country."  I  will  certainly 
never  forget  the  warm  hospitality  that  I 
received  from  Bill  and  his  constituents 
during  the  visit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  a  colleague 
and  a  friend  in  the  death  of  Bill  Mills. 
This  House  has  lost  a  great  Member 
who  was  just  beginning  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant and  lasting  impact  on  the  Con- 
gress. To  his  dear  family  I  extend  my 
profound  sorrow. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pause  to  honor  William  D.  Mills,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  It  was  only 
9  days  ago  that  news  of  Bill's  imtimely 
death  stunned  and  shocked  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  death  of  Bill  Mills  is  a  tragedy 
not  only  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  for  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
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particularly  for  the  First  Congressional 
Distiict  that  he  represented  ably  and 
with  complete  dedication. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Bill 
during  his  years  of  service  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
who  was  then  Congressman  from  the 
First  District.  When  Rog  Morton  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  1971,  Bill  successfully 
ran  for  the  vacancy  and  immediately 
established  himself  as  a  competent,  ca- 
pable and  dedicated  Member  of  the 
House. 

Last  November  Bill  won  one  of  the 
most  convincing  victories  in  the  history 
of  tlie  First  Congressional  District.  The 
residents  of  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore 
knew  and  respected  Bill  and  he  worked 
hard  for  their  interests  in  Congress. 

I  served  with  Bill  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  and  worked 
closely  with  him  on  Maryland  problems. 
He  was  very  much  aware  of  the  problems 
of  his  district  and  could  always  be 
counted  on.  He  was  scrupulously  con- 
scientious in  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

Bill  Mills  was  always  ready  to  serve 
his  country.  Soon  after  he  graduated 
from  Federalsburg  High  School  in  1941, 
he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  and  served 
throughout  World  War  II,  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  service  with  George  S. 
Patton's  Third  Army.  After  the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine  River  by  the  Third  Army, 
Bill  received  the  Bronze  Star  for 
bravery. 

He  was  always  active  in  civic  and  fra- 
ternal organizations.  Among  the  posts 
that  he  held  were:  President  of  the 
Easton  Combined  PTA;  Talbot  County 
chairman  for  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety; member  of  the  Easton  Memorial 
Hospital  advisory  board;  president  of  the 
Easton  Rotary  Club;  exalted  ruler  of 
B.P.O.E.  1622,  Elks  Club.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  St.  Mark's  United  Methodist 
Church  In  Easton. 

To  better  understand  what  kind  of  a 
person  Bill  Mills  was,  let  me  relate  to 
you  a  statement  made  by  one  of  his  long- 
time friends  shortly  after  death: 

Bill  Mills  was  the  kind  of  a  person,  who, 
finding  a  dlnde  on  the  pavement  near  a  park- 
ing meter.  Wpuld  go  up  and  down  both  sides 
of  the  block  to  locate  the  person  who  dropped 
it  rather  than  put  It  In  his  pocket. 

After  assuming  his  duties  in  Congress, 
in  addition  to  his  service  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  Bill 
was  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  a  very  impor- 
tant assignment  for  his  district.  Early 
last  year,  he  was  named  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  In 
Annapolis. 

Bill  was  recognized  by  his  colleagues 
as  a  devoted  and  thoughtful  legislator, 
and  he  was  very  well  liked  In  his  quiet, 
friendly  way.  He  never  lost  his  dowTi-to- 
earth  character,  he  was  an  honest,  hard- 
working Eastern  Shoreman  through  and 
through  and  his  constituents  and  his 
colleagues  appreciated  that. 

Bill  Mills  was  not  only  my  colleague, 
but  a  close  personal  friend.  I  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  loss.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to 
his  wife  Norma,  his  two  children,  Lynda 
and  Bill,  Jr.,  and  all  his  friends. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
sense  of  deep  personal  loss  at  the  un- 
timely death  of  Bill  Mills.  I  know  the 
people  of  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  will 
feel  his  absence  also,  for  Bill  Mills  was, 
first  and  foremost,  a  "man  for  the  peo- 
ple," whose  total  dedication  to  their 
welfare  was  a  byword. 

As  administrative  assistant  for  10 
years  to  Congressman  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton, before  that  gentleman  became  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Bill  was  totally 
familiar  with  all  of  the  people,  problems, 
and  needs  of  the  First  District  of  Mary- 
land. When  he  won  the  special  election 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Secretary 
Morton,  he  Immediately  set  up  one  of  the 
most  demanding  schedules  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  in  order  to  make  him- 
self totally  accessible  to  the  people  of 
the  district. 

Bill  put  in  long  hours  of  hard  work 
to  fulfill  his  congressional  and  district 
responsibilities.  No  matter  the  legislative 
schedule  or  the  weather,  he  drove  back 
to  the  district  every  night  so  as  to  be 
available  to  see  people  and  take  part  in 
all  activities  involving  the  welfare  of  his 
constituency. 

I  spent  many  hours  talking  with  Bill 
Mills,  and  must  say  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  sincere,  honest,  and  loyal  indi- 
viduals to  serve  in  the  House.  His  per- 
sonal modesty  was  such  that  he  prob- 
ably never  realized  how  much  he  -was 
loved  and  appreciated  by  his  colleagues 
and  constituents. 

Bill's  Integrity  and  honesty  was  be- 
yond question.  It  is  an  utter  tragedy  that 
implications  drawn  by  the  media  from 
an  event  of  which  he  had  no  personal 
knowledge  would  make  him  feel  that 
this  integrity  was  stained  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  serve 
his  people.  Service  was  Bills  life,  and 
when  he  felt  he  had  lost  that  central 
core,  there  was  no  further  reason  for 
living. 

I  hope  that  Bill's  family  knows  that 
we  share  their  grief  and  dismay  and  that 
we  will  feel  his  loss  as  deeply.  Bill  was 
a  good  man.  a  true  American,  and  his 
dedication  to  the  people  has  created  a 
love  for  him  that  w  ill  be  his  greatest  sin- 
gle memorial. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
very  sad  occasion  for  me.  as  I  am  sure  It 
Is  for  all  our  colleagues.  Bill  Mills  was 
one  of  the  finest  men  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  know.  Quiet,  unassuming,  and 
gracious.  Bill  was  a  hard  worker  who 
left  the  limelight  to  others. 

Bill's  tragic  and  untimely  passing 
leaves  a  void  here  in  the  House  that  will 
be  difficult  to  fill.  During  his  many  years 
here,  both  as  an  assistant  to  our  former 
colleague,  Rog  Morton,  and  later  as  a 
Member  himself.  Bill  made  scores  of 
friends.  I  was  privileged  to  consider  my- 
self in  that  category.  We  served  together 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  only  last  December,  I  was 
privileged  to  travel  with  him  and  his 
lovely  wife.  Norma,  on  an  inspection  trip 
to  Germany  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rita  and  I  join  with  all 
our  colleagues  in  extending  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  Norma  and  to  her  two 
wonderful  children,  Linda  and  Bill,  Jr., 


and  in  praying  that  they  will  have  the 
strength  to  carry  on  despite  their  tre- 
mendous loss. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
could  express  some  thoughts  about  Bill 
Mills,  and  his  competence  in  fulfilling 
his  congressional  office,  both  as  the 
elected  Representative  of  the  people  of 
the  First  Maryland  District  and  as  the 
administrative  assistant  to  former  Rep- 
resentative Rogers  Morton. 

His  record  in  these  respects  has  got- 
ten much  attention  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  statements  by  his  constituents. 

Let  me  turn  my  attention  to  another 
facet  of  his  character.  I  did  not  know 
him  well  as  a  Congressman,  but  I  did 
know  him  as  a  fine  fellow  and  a  good 
companion.  He  was  a  cheerful  outdoors- 
man;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  enjoyed 
many  hours  with  him  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  which  he  loved  so  much. 
Many  of  us  will  miss  Bill  Mills 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  risa  to  join  my  colleague 
Gilbert  Gude,  in  expressing  my  respect 
^d  regard  for  the  late  Congressman 
Bill  Mills.  During  his  11  years  on  the 
I-ill.  both  as  an  administrative  assistant 
and  later  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  Bill 
Mills  impressed  everyone  with  his  hard 
work,  his  conscientious  efforts,  and  his 
ability  to  get  things  done. 

Bill  Mills  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  after  crossing  the  Rhine  with  Gen- 
eral Patton's  Third  Army.  He  brought 
this  same  determination  to  the  Congress 
and  it  was  evident  in  his  dedication  to 
helpmg  his  Maryland  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  In 
expressing  my  sympathy  to  Bill's  family 
and  his  many  friends.  We  will  miss  him 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maryland  iMr 
Gude  >  in  pausing  this  afternoon  to  eulo- 
gize the  late  Honorable  Willmm  o 
Mills. 

Although  Bill  was  a  Member  of  tlie 
House  for  only  a  short  time,  his  congres- 
sional career  spanned  the  decade  prior  to 
his  election  when  he  had  the  great  for- 
tune to  work  as  administrative  assistant 
to  his  predecessor,  the  present  outstand- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Rogers  C  B 
Morton.  We  shall  remember  for  many 
years  the  good  humor  and  dedication 
with  which  Bill  rendered  his  services  as 
a  staff  member  and  as  a  Congressman 
from  the  First  District  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Whalen  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Mills  and  her  children 
May  Bill  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Rep- 
resentative William  O.  Mills  was  one 
of  the  finest  men  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Not  only  did  I  admire  him  as  a  man 
of  principle  and  dedication  to  the  ideals 
of  this  countiy.  but  also  I  came  to  have 
a  great  respect  for  his  competency. 

He  was  In  fact  an  example  of  one  of 
the  highest  accolades  that  any  of  us  can 
hope  to  earn — a  Congressman's  Con- 
gressman. 

To  his  widow  and  family.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  recall  our  time  together  at  the 
annual  Bill  Mills  trail  ride  last  Sep-  ' 
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tember  which  my  son  and  I  attended. 
The  country  has  lost  a  great  public  serv- 
ant who  served  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Maryland  with  diligence  and 
distinction.  We  in  the  Congress  have  lost 
a  respected  colleague,  and  in  my  own 
case,  a  warm  personal  friend. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  sad 
news  indeed  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Bill 
Mills. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  convic- 
tion. He  was  a  quiet  and  sincere  person 
who  was  well  thought  of  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  will  miss  Bill  Mills,  and  we  ex- 
press our  very  best  to  Mrs.  Mills  and  the 
family. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  GuDE)  for  arranging  this  special  or- 
der and  wish  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  late  colleague  William  O.  Mills. 

Bill  Mills  and  I  were  both  delegates 
to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  in  Abidjan.  The  trip  pro- 
vided a  welcome  opportunity  for  my  wife 
and  myself  to  get  acquainted  with  Bill 
and  Norma  Mills.  We  found  them  to  be 
delightful  and  outgoing  people  and  very 
much  enjoyed  the  time  we  were  able  to 
spend  with  them. 

The  news  of  Bill  Mills'  sudden  death, 
therefore,  came  as  a  tremendous  shock. 
It  is  a  tragedy  that  such  a  fine  man  and 
promising  legislator  should  have  his 
career  cut  short. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  to  Norma  Mills 
and  her  family  our  deepest  sympathy  In 
their  grief. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gospel 
of  John  declares: 

All  things  were  made  through  Ood  and 
without  Him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made.  In  Him  was  life  and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  man.  The  light  shines  In  the 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  has  not  over- 
come it. 

Darkness  cannot  overcome  light.  Nei- 
ther will  the  darkness  in  our  lives  caused 
by  the  passing  of  Bill  Mills  blot  out 
the  light  of  his  life. 

The  untimely  death  of  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Bill  Mills,  gives  pause  for 
each  of  us  to  take  accoimt  of  the  tem- 
poral nature  of  human  life.  Moreover,  it 
allows  each  of  us  to  express  gratitude 
for  eternal  life  and  lets  us  reaffirm  that 
those  qualities  of  understanding,  devo- 
tion, and  wisdom  with  which  Bill  Mills 
was  imbued  will  live  on. 

The  spiritual  ideals,  of  which  Bill 
Mills'  earthly  existence  was  but  a  mortal 
manifestation,  are  those  which  each  of 
us  can  not  forget.  Our  bereavement,  our 
grief,  and  our  mourning  is  for  the  loss 
of  human  life.  We  need  not  mourn  Bill 
Mills,  for  his  spiritual  qualities  remain 
very  much  with  us. 

Rather  than  grieve  Bill  Mills'  pass- 
ing, let  us  make  these  highly  emotional 
days  following  Bill's  death  moments  of 
increased  awareness  and  devotion  to  life 
and  love  and  God.  It  is  that  which  should 
help  each  of  us  embolden  our  hopes,  re- 
affirm our  desires,  and  rededicate  our 
lives  to  the  good  to  which  each  of  us,  in 
our  own  way,  has  committed  ourself. 

Bill  Mills  was  a  great  American  and 
he  wUl  be  missed.  But  that  which  Bill 
Mills  represented,  those  eternal  quali- 


ties to  which  we  all  hold,  will  be  a  source 
of  increased  strength  and  purpose.  For 
that,  my  sorrow  is  tempered  with  hope. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  William  O. 
Mills  of  Maryland,  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  all  of  us,  and  particularly  to  the 
members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  on  which  he  ha,d 
served  with  distinction. 

Bill  Mills,  chosen  in  a  special  elec- 
tion to  fill  a  vacancy,  immediately  be- 
came a  member  of  our  committee  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  our  legislative 
responsibilities. 

Although  he  served  just  less  than  2 
years  as  a  Member,  he  was  no  stranger 
to  Capitol  Hill,  having  served  ably  for 
9  years  as  administrative  assistant  to  his 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  now  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Bill  was  a  public  servant  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  words.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, taking  full  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity which  was  his  to  commute 
daily  from  his  home  in  nearby  Easton. 

Our  committee  is  deeply  saddened  by 
his  loss.  He  was  a  quiet,  hard-working 
colleague  whom  we  all  miss. 

At  the  outset  of  our  full  committee 
meeting  today,  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  Honorable  H.  R.  Gross,  of 
Iowa,  offered  a  resolution  of  sympathy. 
It  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  after 
which  the  members  joined  me  in  stand- 
ing for  a  short  silent  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
committee  resolution  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  William  O.  Mills,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Maryland, 
served  with  dedication  on  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  since  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Congress  in  1971:   and 

Whereas,  his  brief  service  with  the  Com- 
mittee was  Illuminated  by  the  development 
of  bonds  of  friendship  and  esteem  between 
the  Members  of  said  Committee  and  Repre- 
sentative William  O.  MUls;  and 

Whereas,  the  Committee,  both  individually 
and  collectively  will  deeply  miss  the  sense  of 
responsibility  and  dependability  that  Repre- 
sentative William  O.  Mills  brought  to  said 
Committee :  it  is  hereby 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  regular  session,  that 
It  has  learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Representative  William  O.  MUls  and 
that  it  extends  its  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Gude>  for  arranging  this 
special  order  and  I  wish  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague  William  O. 
Mills. 

My  staff  and  I  felt  close  to  Bill  Mills 
and  his  staff,  because  we  have  the  same 
office  in  the  Longworth  Building  which 
they  occupied  before  moving  to  the  Can- 
non Building  at  the  beginning  of  this 
93d  Congress.  When  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress as  a  freshman  last  January,  Bill 
Mills  was  very  kind  and  helpful  to  me 
and  he  would  come  by  my  office  every  so 
often  to  see  how  we  were  doing. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  know  and 
serve  with  such  a  fine  gentleman  and  I 
valued  his  friendship  and  advice  highly. 
His  constituents  in  Maryland  have  lost  a 


very  fine  Representative.  America  has 
lost  a  good  man.  and  all  of  us  here  have 
lost  a  good  friend. 

Bill's  untimely  death  diminishes  us 
all.  and  we  extend  to  his  family  our  sin- 
cerest  sympathy. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us 
can  fully  comprehend  the  tragic  death  of 
our  colleague,  Bill  Mills,  which  has  so 
shocked  and  saddened  all  who  knew  him. 
Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
widow.  Norma  and  their  son  and 
daughter. 

All  of  us  who  served  with  Bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  know  what  his 
passing  means,  in  the  sense  of  great  loss, 
to  the  thousands  of  people  he  loved  and 
on  whose  behalf  he  worked  so  hard — his 
constituents  from  his  native  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  Although  he  had 
represented  them  in  Congress  a  rela- 
tively short  time,  they  had  demonstrated 
their  strong  trust  and  confidence  in  him 
by  two  convincing  election  pluralities. 

They  knew  him  as  one  of  their  own — 
quiet,  unassiuning,  and  wholly  dedicated 
to  his  family  and  his  duties  as  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

We  knew  him  as  a  congenial,  attentive, 
and  knowledgeable  colleague  who  did  his 
homework,  was  faithful  in  his  attend- 
ance, and  who  had  the  ability  to  win 
friendship  and  respect  from  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  whatever 
political  persuasion.  Uppermost  in  his 
mind  at  all  times  was  how  to  serve  his 
constituents  most  effectively. 

The  news  of  Bill's  death  had  an  espe- 
cially personal  impact  upon  me,  since  It 
was  only  last  month  that  we  traveled  to 
the  African  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
together  as  members  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  That  common  experience  outside 
our  regular  legislative  assignments  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  Bill  and  Norma,  and  Mrs. 
Latta  and  I  were  looking  forward  to  the 
future  when  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  our  time  together  again. 

Bill  will  be  missed  and  remembered 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
loss  of  the  Honorable  William  O.  Mills 
has  come  as  a  sudden  blow  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  leaving  the  many 
Members  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  personally  with  a  deep  sense  of 
grief. 

I  first  met  William  Mills  when  he 
was  the  dedicated  and  hard-working  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  his  predecessor, 
the  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
When  Rogers  Morton  resigned  his  seat  as 
Representative  for  the  First  District  of 
Maryland  it  was  only  natural  for  the 
district  to  elect  William  O.  Mills  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  people  of  the 
area  as  his  successor.  There  are  many  cit- 
izens on  the  Eastern  Shore  who  will  al- 
ways be  grateful  for  the  way  Bill  O. 
Mills  looked  after  their  problems,  pa- 
tiently tracing  a  social  security  claim, 
making  repeated  calls  to  a  Government 
agency  to  obtain  needed  information, 
pressing  for  Federal  aid  to  deal  with  cases 
of  pollution  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  in 
general  doing  anything  and  everything 
he  could  to  make  the  Eastern  Shore  a 
better  place  to  live. 
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The  short  but  distinguished  congres- 
sional career  of  Bill  O.  Mills  was 
only  the  capstone  of  a  life  devoted  to 
public  service.  William  O.  Mills  served 
his  country  valiantly  in  General  Patton's 
legendary  Third  Army;  after  crossing 
the  Rhine  in  1945,  lie  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  heroism.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  Eastern  Shore,  Bill  devoted 
his  considerable  energies  to  the  service  of 
his  community.  State,  and  Nation.  He 
was  a  leading  member  of  St.  Mark's 
Methodist  Church  of  Easton,  Md.;  Tal- 
bot County  chairman  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  of  the  American  Red 
Cross;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Easton  Memorial  Hos- 
pital and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  An- 
napolis. 

The  Eastern  Shore,  the  Free  State  of 
Maryland,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  his  country  will  sorely  miss  the  Hon- 
orable William  O.  Mills. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  was  as 
tragic  as  it  was  unnecessary,  bringing 
home  to  us  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the 
need  for  constructive  change  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  much  in  the  news  these 
days. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
him  in  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  on  an  intimate, 
daily  basis,  and  knew  him  to  be  an  ablo 
and  thoroughly  decent  man.  In  his  work 
on  the  committee,  he  was  diligent, 
straightforward,  and  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  problems  that  concerned  us. 

He  took  his  responsibilities  seriously, 
setting  an  example  that  no  one  could  find 
fault  with. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  family  and  constituents,  who  have 
sustained  a  grievous  and  painful  loss. 
The  Congress  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  very  deep  feelings  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  this  afternoon  in  eulogizing 
our  late  colleague.  Bill  Mills. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  Bill 
closely  on  a  number  of  major  legislative 
assignments  and  I  knew  him  as  a  con- 
scientious, hard-working  man.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  very  warm,  pleasant, 
and  always  an  understanding  individual. 

Bill  Mills  was  one  of  the  finest  men 
that  I  have  met  in  my  years  of  service 
in  the  Government.  The  great  potential 
that  he  had,  based  on  his  knowledge  of 
government  and  his  experience,  makes 
his  oassing  an  even  greater  loss. 

Recently,  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  travel  with  Bill  and  his  wife, 
Norma  Lee,  to  a  special  meeting  of  the 
IPU  in  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  where  he 
served  in  an  exceptional  fashion  repre- 
senting our  country  in  a  major  meeting 
of  world  parliamentarians. 

But  above  all,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  the 
loss  of  a  true  friend.  I  only  regret  that 
words  are  inadequate  to  describe  my  feel- 
ings at  the  loss  of  Bill  Mills. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Mills  and  their  whole  family. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  the  tragic  passing  of  our 
colleague  and  good  friend.  Bill  Mills. 

Bill's  long  Hill  experience  as  adminis- 


trative assistant  to  former  Congressman 
Rogers  Morton  for  nearly  10  years  and 
later  as  the  Representative  of  Maryland's 
First  Congressional  District  will  be 
missed  by  all. 

I  recall  it  being  said  by  one  of  his  aides 
shortly  after  Bill's  death  that  Bill  was 
completely  dedicated  to  doing  his  very 
best  for  the  people  he  represented.  Nei- 
ther the  public  nor  the  Congress  could 
ask  more  of  a  man.  We're  fortunate  to 
have  known  such  dedication  in  this 
Chamber. 

It  was  with  profound  sorrow  and  deep 
regret  that  I  learned  of  Bill's  death  and 
it  is  with  deep  sincerity  that  I  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely 
death  of  our  colleague.  Congressman 
William  O.  Mills  of  Maryland,  was  a 
shocking  loss  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him 
and  respected  his  work  in  Congress. 

In  the  all  too  brief  time  in  which  he 
was  a  Member  of  this  body,  Bill  Mills 
distinguished  himself  by  his  thoughtful - 
ness  and  his  tireless  dedication  to  his 
job.  As  a  lifetime  resident  of  Mar>-lands 
Eastern  Shore,  he  had  a  close  rapport 
with  his  constituents,  and  he  always 
represented  them  well. 

I  know  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
everyone  who  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  in  the  House,  and  by  the 
residents  of  the  First  District  of  Mary- 
land. 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  his  family  and 
many  friends  mv  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  our  dear  friend  and  colleague.  Bill 
Mills,  was  a  great  tragedy  to  the  Na- 
tion, to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  his  district  which  is  so  full  of  his 
loved  ones  and  his  friends.  It  was  no  less 
a  tragedy  to  me  and  to  my  office. 

The  First  District  of  Marjiand  and  the 
First  District  of  Virginia  adjoin  on  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Delmarva  Pe- 
ninsula, the  eastern  shore,  as  it  is  known 
in  both  of  our  States.  Bill  was  a  typical 
eastern  shoreman.  He  loved  people  and 
seemed  to  take  a  heartfelt  enjoyment  in 
immersing  himself  in  their  problems  as 
well  as  enjoying  a  deep  sense  of  pride  in 
the  trust  which  they  placed  in  him. 

Since  our  districts  were  adjacent,  many 
of  our  interests  were  mutual.  An  enjoy- 
able relationship  between  the  two  offices 
was  established  immediately,  one  which 
continues  to  this  day.  Bill  Mills  was 
always  a  key  part  of  this  fine  relation- 
ship which  has  never  known  any  parti- 
san political  overtone.  We  were  sorry  to 
lose  former  Congressman  Rogers  Morton 
to  the  Presidents  Cabinet,  but  we  were 
delighted  that  Bill  could  succeed  him. 

In  every  way  Bill  Mills  seemed  to  be 
an  ideal  representative  of  his  district. 
He  spent  his  nights  at  home,  driving  al- 
most 200  miles  every  day  to  be  with  his 
people  and  to  serve  them  here  in  Wash- 
ington. His  generosity  knew  no  bounds. 
His  integrity  and  his  moral  fiber  were  of 
the  very  highest  and  truest  kind.  His 
character  remains  above  reproach. 

It  was  typical  of  Bill  to  sit  in  session 
with  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  until  late  in  what 
turned  out  to  be  his  last  day  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  mourn  his  loss  grievously,  and  we 


regret  most  deeply  Its  tragic  circum- 
stances. It  is  my  unquestioned  belief  that 
any  inquiry  will  completely  vindicate  our 
friend. 

The  smiling  face  and  warm  heart  of 
Bill  Mills  will  Uve  forever  with  those  of 
us  who  were  his  colleagues  and  those 
people  on  his  beloved  eastern  shore 
whom  he  served  with  every  measure  ol 
devotion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  recent 
loss  of  our  line  colleague,  William  O. 
Mills. 

Bill  was  elected  to  his  congressional 
seat  a  few  months  after  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, and  we  had  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  when  the  role  of  Con- 
gressman was  new  to  both  of  us.  I  must 
admit  that  although  Bill  was  new  to  the 
role,  he  had  already  demonstrated  an  un- 
tiring dedication  to  the  constituents  of 
Maryland's  First  District  through  his 
previous  9  years  of  service  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  former  Representative 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 

Bill  Mills  believed  in  constitutionally 
sound  government,  and  he  knew  thor- 
oughly the  great  responsibilities  involved 
in  good  legislation.  He  undertook  these 
responsibilities  of  congressional  service 
with  diligence,  quiet  efficiency,  and 
fairness. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  around  this  gen- 
tle and  friendly  man  without  realizing 
how  deeply  he  felt  about  his  duty  to  his 
family,  his  elected  office,  and  his  coun- 
try. Bill's  service  has  been  cut  short  but 
there  is  no  question  that  all  of  us  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  past  record  of  excel- 
lence in  legislative  tasks,  and  his  example 
as  a  capable,  conscientious  and  caring 
human  being.  We  will  miss  his  leadership 
and  companionship. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  our  sincerest  con- 
dolences and  prayers  to  Bill's  wife  and 
family  in  this  time  of  grief. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  great  remorse  that  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  Bill  Mills.  It  is  always 
sad  to  lose  a  colleague — it  Is  tragic  to  lose 
a  friend.  Therefore,  I  speak  with  pro- 
found and  heartfelt  sorrow,  because  Bill 
Mills  was  my  friend. 

Whenever  the  name  of  a  colleague  is 
mentioned,  I  believe  each  of  us  is  inclined 
to  associate  that  name  with  an  image. 
The  image  I  have  of  Bill  Mills  will  al- 
ways be  that  of  a  man  who  was  admired 
here  in  this  body:  a  man  who  was  loved 
and  respected  in  his  home,  in  the  com- 
munity of  Easton  where  he  lived,  and  his 
beloved  native  State  of  Maryland.  A  man 
of  character  and  compassion.  Bill  Mills 
was  truly  a  dedicated  public  servant. 

I  first  met  Bill  while  he  was  serving  as 
administrative  assistant  to  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  during  which  time  I  found  him 
to  be  a  verj'  knowledgeable,  concerned, 
and  conscientious  staff  man.  During  his 
first  campaign  for  Congress,  Bill  and  I 
discussed  many  of  the  issues  that  sur- 
faced and  we  exchanged  ideas  on  his 
campaign. 

In  short,  Bill  Mills  was.  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  gentleman.  His  tragic  and 
untimely  passing  leaves  a  vacuum  that  is 
difficult  to  understand  and  will  be  even 
difficult  to  fill.  I  wish  to  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Bill's  widow  Norma  and 
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to  his  fine  children — Lynda  and  William,  Mills   was   an   unnecessary   victim;    he  Financial  Statement  of  Oilbert  Oude  and 

Jr.  should  not  have  died.  And,  had  he  lived.  J*ne  callachan  OinjE,  His  Wife,  June  6, 

Remembering  that  Bill  Mills  partici-  his    constituents    would   still    have    the  ^^"^^ 

pated  in  the  famous  crossing  of  the  Rhine  benefit  of  his  vigor  and  dedication.  I  am  Assets: 

River  with  General  Patton  in  World  War  certain,  for  manj'  years  to  come.  Cas^.  checking  and  savings  ac- 

II.  for  which  Bill  received  the  Bronze  Though  many  days  have  passed  since  c,'^°t"'iJ^  :"'nr"C $36,446 

Star  Medal,  I  believe  it  appropriate  to  his  death,  I  have  not  forgotten,  nor  wUl  ,fnd  ^tork   i^o'lL^o  ^^*         ,  «no 

close  with  a  motto  which  both  General  I  forget,  this  man  I  considered  a  friend.  American  Finance  Sy^L'iie'- 

Patton  and  Bill  Mills  knew  very  well  My  sympathy  is  with  his  family;  they  benture  Bonds 3,150 

and    believed    in    fully — "duty,    honor,  have  lost  a  good  man.  My  hopes  are  that  A.  t.  &  t ....         2.8I6 

countrj-.'  his  constituents  will  not  forget  the  man  Part  ownership  of  a.  Oude  Sons 

Bill  Mills  did  his  duty  and  served  his  who  was  their  Congressman;   the  man  Co..    inc.    (family    landscape 

country  and  the  people  he  represented  who  wanted  so  desperately  to  serve  them  nursery  and  florist  firm) 2,178,266 

with  honor.  well.  Residence   -.                                             80,000 

f/''A?T?TTx.'M"Vi,^"r'^V       .>,    H     tv,  Mr-^IALLARY.  Mr.  speaker.  I  wish  wallTreTt  rVvuS..!'         9,000 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  to  join  my  many  colleagues  in  this  ex-  Part     ownership,     unimproved 

of  William  O.  Mills  is  a  sad  loss  to  the  pression  of  sorrow  on  the  death  of  our  lots.   Woodland  Beach,   Anne 

House,  to  his  District  and  to  his  many  associate  and  good  friend,  William  O.  Arundel  county,  Md 2,000 

friends.  Mills,  of  Maryland.  Life  insurance,  cash  value 9,000 

Bill  Mills  was  an  honest,  courageous  When  I  arrived  in  Congress  as  a  fresh-  Household      furnishings,      per- 

man  who  was  sincerely  dedicated  to  his  man,  after  a  midterm  election,  to  take  sonal   belongings 28,000 

duties  as  a  Congressman.  He  was  knowl-  my  seat  during  the  middle  of  the  92d  °  automoDiies a.  mi 

edgeable  about  the  workings  of  Congress  Congress,  one  of  the  first  people  to  ap-               Total .        2  356  678 

and  he  did  his  homework  faithfully.  He  proach  me  and  offer  his  help,  advice,  and  Liabilities:               

was  truly  a  public  servant.  services  was  Bill  Mills.  During  those  Accounts  payable. 3,000 

His  responsibility  to  his  constituents  difficult,  early  days  he  not  only  offered  Mortgage,  residence 17,213 

was  primary  in  his  mind,  and  he  repre-  but  provided  invaluable  counsel  and  as-  'i^o^e.  automobile '...            667 

sented  them  well.  He  devoted  his  many  sistance  to  me.  This  kind  of  selfless  and  

energies  and  talents  to  helping  them.  generous  action  was  very  typical  of  the  wft   wArth •>  ■5??'?f2 

This     hard-working     man     was     a  kindly  and  thoughtful  person  that  we  all  -s.jjs.tub 

thoughtful,     understanding     individual  discovered  Bill  Mills  to  be.  ^— ^^^-^— 

who  won  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  During    my    all-too-brief    association  t  ttavtt  nw  AntsTTMr-ir 

came  in  contact,  and  he  is  sorely  missed  with  him.  I  never  heard  him  say  a  mean  i^iiAvt  uf  AutsiLNCfc 

by  all.  or  thoughtless  word  about  any  person.  He  By     unanimous     consent,     leave     of 

Although  Bill  Mills  served  but  a  short  showed  a  gentle  and  compassionate  con-  absence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

time  in  this  Chamber,  he  will  always  be  cern  for  the  welfare  and  the  interests  of  Mr.   Saylor    (at   the   request  of  Mr. 

remembered  as  a  good  legislator,  a  great  his  constituents  as  well  as  the  best  in-  Gerald   R.   Ford),   for   balance  of   the 

American  and  a  truly  fine  gentleman.  terests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  week,   on  account  of   attendance  at  a 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  I  am  sure  that  I  join  all  my  colleagues  funeral  for  a  member  of  the  staflf. 

wife  and  family.  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  in  say-  Mr.  To  well  of  Nevada  (at  the  request 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  ing  how  deeply  we  shall  miss  him  here  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on 

on  the  afternoon  of  his  final  day  of  serv-  in  the  Congress.  account  of  official  business, 

ice  in  the  House,  I  was  on  an  elevator  ^^-^..^^^.^^  ^^_^^^^^^^^ 

with  Bill  Mills.  When  I  learned  the  fol-  _„-,„„  .                    ^^"^"■^"^^^ 

lowing  morning  of  his  death,  I  thought  oc^xNtKAi.  i^i^Avn-  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

of  seeing  him  on  his  way  to  the  Capitol  Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani-  „     ,,r,Qr,«tn^,,c  /./^r.cor.f    rvo^K^ieet^.^  f 

for  what  turned  out  to  be  his  final  vote,  mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have  ,rfHr««  fi^i  w^l^    fln^„H^^t  1  ^< 

This  reflects  what  was  typical  of  Bill  10  legislative  days  in  which  to  insert  fi^lTLn/r^^  «nH  ^n^^nLii^^n^^ 

MILLS.  He  was  on  the  Job.  their  remarks  in  the  Record  in  eulogy  of  he Sofre^eSfSred  was  grlSt^fto 

He  worked  hard  and  was  doing  his  Bill  Mills.  f^li  f^i ww  Ar<.^KJ.e^  r^^^  fKo  .» 

very  best  to  represent  his  constituents  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  quelt  of  MrSxSDf  and  to  revi!; 

well  and  to  help  make  his  State  and  Na-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  l^I\^Lr^  .■^^w^t^V^v^'^r.^^ 

tion  a  better  place.  I  shall  remember  Bill  man  from  Maryland?  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mills  as  a  worker,  as  a  tireless  Congress-  There  was  no  objection.  j^  Kemp  for  15  minutes  todav 

""^^l^  ^  1^^^"°}^  and  dedicated  man.                               Mr!  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  for  5 

Although  his  time  of  service  as  a  Mem-                _, rr.ir,„toc  t,,Ho„ 

ber  was  not  lenethv    he  rmild  be  ron-  DISCLOSURE  OF  FUNDS  minutes,  today. 

Der  was  not  lengtnvne  coma  oe  con-  ^^^^      .    _,  Mr.  Hogan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

sidered  a  veteran  of  the  legislative  proc-  fMr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per-  Mr.  Findley,  for  5  minutes  today. 

ess.  havmg  ably  served  for  a  number  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  Mr  Walsh  for  15  minutes  today 

of  years  on  his  predecessor's  staff.  His  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  Mr  Young  of  Florida   for  10  minutes 

experience  and  his  willingness  to  stay  on  traneous  matter.  >  today 

the  job  contributed  to  his  success  as  a  Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  ,The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 

Tv,?''T°^?°"f,f^^     .,           n  T         .  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con-  quest  of  Mr.  Sarbanes)    and  to  revise 

While  I  did  not  know  him  well.  I  want-  duct  requires  an  annual,  partial  disclo-  and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 

ed  to  join  with  his  colleagues  m  express-  sure  of  the  financial  holdings  of  Members  extraneous  matter- ) 

ing  a  sense  of  loss,  and  to  extend  my  of  the  House.  In  my  opinion,  citizens  are  Mr  Eilberg  for  10  minutes  today 

^^f?^^i^^"i?^!iV^,^^  o^"^,  ^*"^"y-     ,  entitled  to  a  more  comprehensive  finan-  Mr.'  Fraser,  ifor  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col-  cial  statement  from  public  officials.  Such  Mr  Hamilton  for  5  minutes  today 

leagues.  I  want  to  briefly  express  my  own  a  statement  provides  another  measure  Mr  Wolff  for  5  minutes  today 

sorrow  over  the  death  of  Congressman  whereby  citizens  can  assure  themselves  Mr  Gonzalez  for  5  minutes  today 

William  O.  Mills                            »,      ,     ,  that  officials  are  not  subject  to  conflicts  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  for  5  minutes, 

I  have  lost  a  friend,  the  House  has  lost  of  mterest  which  would  prevent  or  deter  today 

a  competent  and  effective  legislator,  and  them  from  performing  their  official  du-  ms  Abzug  for  60  minutes  today 

his  district  has  lost  a  dedicated  servant  ties  in  an  objective  manner.  I  insert  in  Mr.'  James' V.  Stanton,  for  15  minutes. 

It  IS  tragic  when  anyone  dies.  but_  It  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  of  today, 

is  especially  so  when  the  victim  is  cut  my   wife's   and   my    financial   holdings.  Mr.  Cotter  for  5  minutes  today 

down  at  the  very  time  that  he  is  emerg-  Taxable  income  in  1972  was  $65,598.  All  Mr.  Tiernan,  for  5  minutes,  today 

ing  as  a  forceful  leader  for  his  people.  income  exclusive  of  that  from  the  U.S.  Mr.  Breaux.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

It  Is  tragic,  indeed,  the  circumstances  Government  was  from  sources  listed  un-  Mr.  Holifield,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

that  apparently  led  to  his  death.  Bill  der  assets.  Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


June  6y  1973 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Miss  Holtzman,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  immediately  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  the  second  Talcott 
amendment. 

Mr.  Frenzel.  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gonzalez  today  on 
the  Erlenborn  substitute,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pritchard)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Teacue  of  California. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Goodling.        | 

Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Zwach.  I 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Hogan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  HUBER. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Railsback  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  CONLAN. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Cohen.  I 

Mr.  Beard.  ' 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mizell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey  in  two  instances. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sarbanes*  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  O'Neill.  | 

Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SiKEs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Charles  Wil.son  of  Texas  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tenne.ssee. 

Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Gray  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Adams. 
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Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C. 
and  Vera  L.  Adler,  doing  business  as  the 
Adler  Construction  Co.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles; 

S.  38.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970.  as  amended, 
to  increase  the  United  States  share  of  allow- 
able project  costs  under  such  act,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  persons 
In  air  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  49.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  establish  a  National 
Cemetery  System  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1136.  An  act  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1974  certain  expiring  appropriations  au- 
thorizations in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


THE  SPECIAL  CONSTITUTIONAL 
POWER  AND  DUTY  OF  IMPEACH- 
MENT BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCloskey) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  SPECIAL  CONSTFTUTIONAL  POWER  AND  DUTY 
OP  IMPEACHMENT  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  time  this  afternoon  to  encour- 
age a  tempered  discussion  of  the  im- 
peachment process.  There  are  those  who 
suggest  that  mere  discussion  of  the  topic 
is  inappropriate  and  dangerous  at  the 
present  time. 

I  respectfully  disagree  and  would  like 
to  set  forth  the  reasons  why  I  believe  our 
constitutional  liistory  now  imposes  a  spe- 
cial duty  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
House  to  discuss  the  substanti\e  and  le- 
gal background  for  this  historic  corner- 
stone of  our  check  and  balance  system 
of  Government. 

A  great  deal  is  being  written  and  said 
about  America  today  being  in  a  state  of 
crisis  and  chaos.  I  think  this  is  over- 
stated. If  anything,  upon  sober  reflection, 
I  believe  most  of  us  would  concede  that 
the  difficulties  we  are  currently  exper- 
iencing are  minor  compared  to  the  diffi- 


culties our  Nation  has  successfully  en- 
dured and  overcome  in  the  past.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  presently  conducting  a 
careful  re-examination  of  the  relation- 
ship between  our  various  branches  of 
Government.  Congress  Is  in  disagreement 
with  the  Chief  Executive  over  use  of  the 
war  power  in  Cambodia,  the  termination 
of  programs  and  impoundment  of  funds 
duly  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
Congress;  indeed,  the  right  of  Congress 
to  receive  full  and  complete  truth  from 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  is 
at  issue.  We  are  confronted  with  ex- 
tremely grave  problems  of  energy,  for- 
eign trade,  inflation,  and  tax  reform. 

Nevertheless,  the  problems  of  1973 
pale  into  insignificance  compared  with 
the  great  crises  of  the  past.  A  nation 
that  has  survived  the  dark  days  of  Val- 
ley Forge,  the  burning  of  this  very  build- 
ing in  1814.  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction, the  Great  Depression,  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  landing  in  Europe  29  years 
ago  today — that  nation  should  certainly 
be  able  to  take  in  stride  the  discovery 
of  serious  misconduct  and  corruption  on 
the  part  of  a  few  Cabinet  officers  and 
White  House  advisers.  Today's  press  re- 
ports are  no  more  strident  than  those 
of  the  eras  of  Grant  and  Harding,  or  even 
during  the  second  term  of  President 
Washington. 

Our  institutional  strength  remains 
sound  if  our  faith  in  some  individual 
officeholders  does  not. 

On  every  hand,  there  is  increasing 
evidence  that  we  are  moving  with  speed 
and  determination  to  meet  many  of  the 
challenges  before  us. 

We  have  lately  enjoyed  healthy  debate 
over  war  and  trade  powers,  freedom  of 
the  press,  budgetary  controls,  spend- 
ing priorities,  excessive  governmental 
secrecy,  campaign  financing  reform, 
and  in  a  whole  host  of  areas  where  our 
committees  are  making  steady  progress 
in  the  ordinary  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative processes. 

I  suspect  our  committees  and  agencies 
are  moving  at  a  speed  Washington  has 
not  seen  for  40  years. 

We  remain  uncertain  as  to  new  goals 
in  energy,  land  use.  health,  housing,  and 
agriculture.  We  have  not  solved  inflation. 
These  difficulties  are  nothing  new. 
however.  The  difficulty  of  achieving  ex- 
cellence in  government  has  been  with  us 
since  the  Nation's  beginning.  It  is  as 
worthy  a  challenge  as  we  can  possibly 
undertake,  and  the  joy  of  undertaking 
and  doing  battle  with  that  challenge  is 
a  real  privilege  for  those  of  us  honored 
to  serve  in  Congress. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  despair 
and  dismay  of  our  people  over  the  reve- 
lations of  corruption  in  recent  months, 
we  have  every  right  to  hope  that  the  Na- 
tion Aill  ultimately  be  stronger  for  the 
reevaluation  and  reformation  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  which  Watergate  has 
stimulated. 

In  the  House  we  should  have  no  fear 
whatsoever  of  vigorous  debate  and  rea- 
soned argument  on  any  subject,  particu- 
larly one  of  constitutional  power  and  re- 
sponsibility. There  should  certainly  be 
no  fear  of  considering  the  constitutional 
process  of  impeachment  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  may  become  the 
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duty  of  this  House  to  initiate  appro- 
priate proceedings. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  in 
testimony  to  the  Senate,  suggested  that 
impeachment  was  the  appropriate  rem- 
edy to  pursue  if  Congress  disagreed  with 
the  President's  use  of  Executive  privilege 
to  deny  the  testimony  of  his  aides  before 
Congress. 

Thereafter,  the  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  re- 
signed, allegedly  citing  a  fear  of  im- 
peachment by  this  House  if  he  did  not  so 
resign. 

There  have  been  national  polls  taken 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  President 
should  be  impeached,  and  yesterday  a 
Las  Ve^s  oddsmaker  was  quoted  on 
the  question. 

If  impeachment  is  to  be  debated,  it 
is  certainly  proper  that  that  debate  take 
place  in  this  Chamber.  Impeachmment  is 
one  of  the  two  special  powers  which  the 
Constitution  specifically  reposes  in  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives,  the  other  be- 
ing that  of  initiating  revenue  measures. 

It  is  relatively  seldom  in  our  history 
that  the  House  has  brought  impeach- 
ment to  trial  by  the  Senate.  On  each  oc- 
casion, commencing  with  the  impeach- 
ment of  Senator  Bloimt  in  1797,  there 
have  been  varying  learned  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  involved  and  their 
history.  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  that 
my  limited  research  on  this  subject  is 
conclusive  or  even  persuasive,  but  I  think 
it  not  inappropriate  to  initiate  the  dis- 
cussion by  setting  out  some  tentative 
views  on  the  constitutional  and  legal 
background  of  the  impeachment  process, 
and  on  the  various  methods  of  proce- 
dure which  the  House  has  pursued  in  the 
past. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  discussion, 
however.  I  would  like  to  briefly  set  forth 
those  few  facts  thus  far  established 
which  bear  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
impeachment  proceedings  should  be 
brought  against  President  Nixon.  In  so 
doing.  I  would  like  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  the  principle  that  we  decline 
even  to  consider  those  matters  of  in- 
nuendo, hearsay,  opinion,  and  specula- 
tion which  would  be  inadmissible  in  an 
ordinarj'  judicial  proceeding.  The  Pres- 
ident is  entitled  to  the  same  presump- 
tion of  innocence  that  is  afforded  every 
other  American  citizen,  and  I  suggest 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
House  to  bring  an  impeachment  unless 
a  majority  of  us  are  convinced  of  the 
guilt  of  the  President  on  the  basis  of 
facts  which  meet  the  ordinary  test  of 
admissibility  in  evidence. 

I  beUeve  the  following  facts,  at  least, 
meet  this  criteria,  most  of  them  hav- 
ing been  expressly  admitted  in  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  of  May  22  or  in  other 
releases : 

First.  In  June  1971.  President  Nixon 
personally  established  a  special  investi- 
gations unit  in  the  White  House.  Its 
members  included  E.  Howard  Hunt  and 
G.  Gordon  Liddy. 

Second.  In  September  of  1971.  mem- 
bers of  this  White  House  special  inves- 
tigations imit  burglarized  the  office  of 
Daniel  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Third.  In  June  of  1972,  individuals 
from  the  same  unit  burglarized  the 
Watergate  headquarters  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Fourth.  At  some  time  thereafter,  but 
apparently  prior  to  July  6,  1972,  in  the 
President's  own  words,  the  President: 

Instructed  Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr.  Ehrllch- 
man  to  ensure  that  the  Investigation  of  the 
break-In  not  expose  either  an  unrelated 
covert  operation  of  the  CIA  or  the  activities 
of  the  White  House  Investigations  unit — and 
to  see  that  this  was  personally  coordinated 
between  General  Walters,  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA,  and  Mr.  Gray  of  the  FBI. 

Fifth.  On  August  29,  1972.  at  a  press 
conference,  the  President  was  asked  if  it 
might  not  be  a  good  idea  for  a  special 
prosecutor  to  be  appointed  to  investigate 
the  campaign  contributions  situation  and 
also  the  Watergate  case.  The  President 
responded,  in  pertinent  part: 

with  respect  to  who  Is  Investigating  It  now. 
r  think  It  would  be  well  to  notice  that  the 
FBI  Is  conducting  a  full  field  investigation. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  of  course,  Is  In 
charge  of  the  prosecution  and  presenting  the 
matter  to  the  Grand  Jury.  The  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  Is  conducting 
an  Investigation.  The  Government  Account- 
ing Office,  an  Independent  agency.  Is  con- 
ducting an  investigation  of  those  aspects 
which  involve  the  campaign  spending  law. 
Now  with  all  of  these  Investigations  that  are 
being  conducted,  I  don't  believe  that  adding 
another  special  prosecutor  would  serve  any 
useful  purpose. 

The  other  point  that  I  should  make  Is  that 
these  Investigations,  the  Investigation  by  the 
GAO.  the  investigation  by  the  FBI.  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  have  at  my  direction 
had  the  total  cooperation  of  not  only  the 
White  House  but  also  of  all  agencies  of  the 
government. 

The  last  statement  was  a  misrepre- 
sentation. The  President  had  not  di- 
rected the  total  cooperation  of  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  He  had  expressly 
ordered  a  cover-up  of  the  activities  of 
the  special  investigations  unit. 

Sixth.  On  April  18,  1973,  when  the 
President  learned  that  Mr.  Hunt,  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  White  House  special 
investigations  unit  was  to  be  questioned 
by  the  U.S.  attorney,  the  President,  in 
his  own  words: 

Directed  Assistant  Attorney  General  Pe- 
terson to  pursue  every  issue  Involving  Wa- 
tergate, but  to  confine  his  investigation  to 
Watergate  and  related  matters  and  to  stay 
out   of   national   security   matters. 

Seventh.  It  was  not  until  May  22,  1973. 
that  the  President  finally  admitted  to 
the  actions  taken  to  cover  up  any  crimi- 
nal activities  which  might  have  been 
conducted  by  White  House  personnel. 

Without  drawing  conclusions  at  this 
point  from  the  facts  set  forth  above,  it  is 
pertinent  to  list  several  Federal  criminal 
statutes  which  a  U.S.  attorney  might 
consider  relevant  to  such  facts: 

Title  18.  section  3  of  the  United  States 
Code  reads  as  follows: 

Whoever,  knowing  that  an  offense  against 
the  United  States  has  been  committed,  re- 
ceives, relieves,  comforts  or  assists  the  of- 
fender In  order  to  hinder  or  prevent  his  ap- 
prehension, trial  or  punishment,  Is  an  ac- 
cessory after  the  fact. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  by 
any  Act  of  Congress,  an  accessory  after  the 
fact  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one- 


half  the  maximum  term  of  imprisoimient  or 
fined  not  more  than  one-half  the  maximum 
fine  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of  the 
principal,  or  both;  or  if  the  principal  is 
punishable  by  death,  the  accessory  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years. 

Title  18,  section  4  reads  as  follows: 
Whoever,  having  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
tual commission  of  a  felony  cognizable  by  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  conceals  and  does 
not  as  soon  as  possible  make  known  the  same 
to  some  judge  or  other  person  in  civil  or 
military  authority  under  the  United  States, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

Title  18,  section  1505 — In  part: 

In  any  proceeding  pending  before  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
whoever  corruptly  .  .  .  influences,  obstructs, 
or  Impedes  or  endeavors  to  influence,  ob- 
struct, or  Impede  the  due  and  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  under  which  such 
proceeding  Is  being  had  before  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Title  18,  section  1510  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  Whoever  willfully  endeavors  by  means 
of  bribery,  misrepresentation.  Intimidation, 
or  force  or  threats  thereof  to  obstruct,  de- 
lay, or  prevent  the  communication  of  in- 
formation relating  to  a  violation  of  any 
criminal  statute  of  the  United  States  by  any 
person  to  a  criminal  Investigator;  or 

Whoever  injures  any  person  In  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  the  giving  by  such 
person  or  by  any  other  person  of  any  such 
information   to  any   criminal   investigator — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"criminal  investigator"  means  any  individual 
duly  authorized  by  a  department,  agency,  or 
armed  force  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
or  engage  In  Investigations  of  or  prosecutions 
for  violations  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

So  much  for  the  facts  thus  far  known 
and  the  law  which  might  be  applicable  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  citizen. 

What  is  the  relationship  of  these  facts 
and  law  to  the  constitutional  remedy  of 
impeachment  of  a  President? 

Here  I  think  it  appropriate  to  briefly 
mention  the  constitutional  history  of  im- 
peachment. A  concise  description  of  Its 
procedural  aspects  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  appended  in  the  Ex- 
tension of  Remarks,  as  is  a  chronological 
record  of  the  debates  on  impeachment 
during  the  period  of  May  29  until  final 
agreement  on  September  17,  1787. 

The  removal  of  executive  officers 
weighed  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  They  had 
ample  and  recent  experience  with  arro- 
gant and  tyrannical  kings  and  governors, 
and  impeachment  was  part  of  accepted 
colonial  procedure. 

The  fundamental  orders  of  Connecti- 
cut, adopted  in  1638.  first  gave  the  power 
to  the  colonial  assembly  to  remove  of- 
ficials, and  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1663  used  the  term  "impeachment"  for 
this  removal  process.  William  Penn's  pro- 
posed frame  of  government  In  1682  pro- 
vided for  prosecution  of  impeachment  by 
the  general  assembly  with  trial  of  the  im- 
pesujhment  by  the  Pennsylvania  Council, 
or  upper  house,  and  this  principle  was 
later  adopted  in  various  forms  In  the 
constitutions  of  a  number  of  the  original 
13  States. 
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There  is  considerable  evidence  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  itself  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  considered  im- 
peachment as  analogous  to  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  first  full  draft  of  a  consti- 
tution, presented  by  the  Committee  of 
Five  on  August  5,  1787,  contained  a  spe- 
cific clause: 

The  trial  of  all  criminal  offenses  (except  in 
cases  of  Impeachment)  shall  be  in  the  state 
where  they  shall  be  committed;  and  shaU  be 
by  Jury. 

Also,  at  the  time  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  delegates  were  cognizant 
of  the  on-going  impeachment  proceeding 
in  the  British  Parliament  against  War- 
ren Hastings,  the  Governor  General  of 
India.  This  trial  was  expressly  referred 
to  in  the  debates  reported  by  James 
Madison  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  In  which  there  were  a  total 
of  59  separate  references  to  various  plans 
of  impeachment  during  the  process  of  re- 
solving the  final  language  which  was 
adopted.  The  key  constitutional  provi- 
sions finally  accepted  which  relate  to  Im- 
peachment are  five  in  number  and  are 
included  in  the  first  three  articles  of  the 
Constitution. 

That  language  is  as  follows: 

From  article  I.  on  the  legislative 
branch : 

Section  2,  paragraph  5: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  Speaker  and  other  Officers;  and  shall 
have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 

Section  3,  paragraph  6: 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to 
try  all  Impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that 
Purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside:  and  no 
Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  Con- 
currence of  two  thirds  of  the  Members 
present. 

Section  3,  paragraph  7: 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  Of- 
fice, and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
any  Office  of  honor.  Trust,  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States:  but  the  Party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indict- 
ment, Trial.  Judgment  and  Punishment,  ac- 
cording to  Law. 

From  article  II,  on  the  executive 
branch: 

Section  4,  paragraph  1 : 

The  President.  Vice  President  and  all  civil 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  Office  on  Impeachment  for.  and 
Conviction  of.  Treason.  Bribery,  or  other 
high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

Prom  article  III,  on  the  judiciary: 
Section  2,  paragraph  3 : 

The  trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  In  Cases  of 
Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury. 

From  these  provisions  taken  together, 
it  seems  fair  to  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

First.  Impeachment  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  criminal  proceeding,  and  in  the  case  of 
executive  officers,  at  least,  is  limited  to 
conduct  of  a  criminal  nature:  "bribery, 
treason,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." 

Earlier  draft  language  which  included 
grounds  such  as  "corruption,"  and  "mal- 
practice or  neglect  of  duty"  was  rejected 
in  the  course  of  the  debates  at  the  Con- 
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stitutional  Convention.  Madison  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  some  means 
to  protect  against  "incapacity,  negligence 
or  perfidy,"  and  George  Mason  moved  to 
add  the  words  "or  maladministration" 
after  the  original  words  bribery  and 
treason.  Both  of  these  suggestions  were 
rejected. 

While  some  writers  have  urged  that 
the  term  "high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors" should  include  the  English  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  "misdemeanor"  as  in- 
cluding noncriminal  conduct — see  64 
Pennsylvania  Law  Review,  No.  7  of  May 
1916 — I  think  the  better  interpretation  is 
that  Impeachment  of  executive  officers 
should  be  limited  to  criminal  conduct  or 
to  the  violation  of  constitutional  require- 
ments such  as  the  requirement  of  article 
II,  section  3: 

He  shall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faith- 
fully executed. 

In  any  event,  I  would  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  Interpretation  urged 
against  Justice  Douglas  by  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford) 
when,  3  years  ago.  he  said: 

An  Impeachable  offense  Is  whatever  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
siders it  to  be  at  a  given  moment  In  history; 
conviction  results  from  whatever  offense  or 
offenses  two-thirds  of  the  other  body  con- 
siders to  be  sufficiently  serious  to  require 
removal  of  the  accused  from  office.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  April  15,  1970). 

While  a  careful  review  of  the  eleven 
impeachment  trials  in  our  history  may 
indicate  the  political  validity  and  reality 
of  Mr.  Ford's  contention  up  until  the  last 
successful  impeachment  in  1936.  I  would 
argue  that  In  1973.  we  should  limit  our 
consideration  to  instances  of  high  crimes 
of  a  felonious  nature,  defining  the  term 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  as  the 
modem  counterpart  of  felonies. 

Second.  In  impeachment  proceedings, 
the  House  acts  as  prosecutor  and  grand 
jury.  This  was  Mr.  Ford's  contention  in 
his  speech  against  Justice  Douglas,  and 
I  believe  him  to  be  correct. 

Third.  I  suggest  that  as  prosecutor 
and  grand  jury,  the  House  should  ac- 
cept a  very  severe  restriction  on  the 
weight  of  evidence  required  before  voting 
for  impeachment.  In  ordinary  criminal 
proceedings,  a  grand  jury  need  require 
only  "probable  cause"  that  a  crime  has 
been  committed  by  an  individual,  leaving 
it  to  the  jury  as  to  whether  the  defend- 
ant Is  guilty.  With  respect  to  the  serious 
action  of  impeachment  against  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  however,  I 
suggest  that  we,  as  Members  of  the 
House,  should  be  personally  and  individ- 
ually convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  Presi- 
dent before  voting  his  impeachment. 

Fourth.  While  there  have  been  various 
views  expressed  as  to  the  applicability  of 
judicial  rules  of  evidence  and  procedure 
in  congressional  impeachment  proceed- 
ings, I  suggest  that  we  accept  the  further 
limitations  of  those  rules  of  the  Federal 
judiciary.  I  would  think  particularly  per- 
tinent the  words  of  California  Senator 
Hiram  Johnson,  dissenting  on  the  con- 
viction of  Judge  Halsted  Ritter  in  1936. 
Senator  Johnson  said : 

The  High  Court  of  Impeachment  U  a  court 
bound  by  rules  of  evidence  and  Judicial  deci- 


sion. It  Is  not  a  haphazard  tribunal  to  be 
swayed  by  suspicion  or  moved  by  vengeance. 

Fifth.  Impeachment  is  the  sole  remedy 
against  a  President  who  has  committed 
a  crime  while  in  office.  While  the  con- 
tention can  be  made  that  a  President  is 
subject  to  indictment  and  criminal  pros- 
ecution before  or  during  Impeachment, 
this  view  becomes  patently  absurd  If  we 
are  to  maintain  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine.  If  the  President  can  be  crim- 
inally charged,  convicted,  and  Incar- 
cerated Willie  holding  office,  the  judicial 
branch  is  possessed  of  the  power  to  im- 
mobilize a  coequal  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  constitutional  provision  that  "the 
party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  lia- 
ble and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judg- 
ment and  punishment,  according  to  the 
law"  would  also  seem  to  Infer  that  such 
liability  must  follow  conviction  upon  im- 
peachment, not  precede  it. 

Accepting  the  foregoing  principles, 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  House  under  the 
present  circumstances?  Do  the  known 
facts  previously  mentioned  establish  In 
anyone's  mind  the  certainty  required  for 
conviction:  That  the  President  has  com- 
mitted the  felony  of  obstruction  of  jus- 
tice or  misprision  of  a  felony?  Reasonable 
minds  may  differ  on  this  point.  The  facts 
do,  however,  seem  to  establish  the  type 
of  probable  cause  that  an  ordinary  pros- 
ecutor would  think  sufficient  to  take  be- 
fore a  grand  jury  in  the  case  of  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  as  defendant. 

The  elements  of  misprision  of  felony 
are  fotir:  That  felony  was  committed; 
that  the  defendant  had  knowledge  there- 
of; that  defendant  failed  to  notify 
appropriate  authorities;  and  that  de- 
fendant took  affirmative  action  to  con- 
ceal the  original  crime. 

If  the  President  knew  that  Hunt  and 
Liddy  committed  the  felony  of  burglary 
of  the  office  of  the  Los  Angeles  psychia- 
trist, for  example;  if  the  President  or- 
dered the  concealment  of  that  fact  and 
acted  to  prevent  the  arrest,  Investiga- 
tion or  conviction  of  Hunt  and  Liddy.  he 
would  be  guilty  of  a  felony  unless  a  valid 
affirmative  defense  could  be  presented. 

Whether  national  security  consider- 
ations could  constitute  such  a  defense  Is 
a  highly  dubious  question,  but  certainly 
a  question  of  law  and  not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  Presidential  opinion.  The  Con- 
stitution, statutory  law  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions  govern  what  the  Pres- 
ident can  or  cannot  do.  For  example,  un- 
der article  I,  section  9,  the  President  can 
suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion, but  presumably  not  otherwise.  The 
fourth  amendment  protects  individuals 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures and  requires  a  warrant  issued  upon 
probable  cause.  The  President's  right  to 
wiretap  has  been  expressly  limited  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Again  assuming  these  principles,  we 
reach  the  crucial  question  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  House  when  confronted 
with  a  showing  of  probable  cause  that 
the  President  ha.s  committed  a  felony. 

The  Constitution's  grant  of  prosecu- 
torial power  to  the  House  presumably 
carries  with  it  the  same  kind  of  duty 
faced  by  any  prosecutor  confronted  with 
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evidence  establishing  probable  cause  that 
an  individual  has  committed  a  felonj'. 

That  duty  is  to  make  reasonable  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances,  and  to  as- 
certain if  the  facts  are  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  prosecutor  that  the  potential 
defendant  is  guilty.  If  the  prosecutor  is 
then  so  satisfied,  it  is  his  duty  to  duly  en- 
force the  law. 

As  the  sole  body  In  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  can  prosecute  a  Presi- 
dent, the  House  of  Representatives  would 
seem  to  have  a  clear  duty  to  assume  the 
prosecutor's  burden  of  inquiry  when 
probable   cause   is   presented. 

That  inqury  can,  of  course,  be 
initiated  by  any  Member  filing  a  resolu- 
tion of  impeachment,  which  would  then 
be  referred  either  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  Rules  Committee  or  a  spe- 
cially appointed  Select  Committee.  Such 
an  inquiry  could  likewise  be  Initiated  by 
the  method  suggested  by  the  minority 
leader  in  his  speech  of  April  15,  1970: 

The  creation  of  a  select  committee  to  rec- 
ommend whether  probable  cause  does  lie. 

In  the  Douglas  case,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  argued: 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  solemn  con- 
stitutional duty.  Only  the  House  has  this 
power. 

I  agreed  with  both  statements. 

Because  we  are  the  sole  repository  of 
the  power  of  impeachment  of  a  President 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  we 
have  that  solemn  constitutional  duty  to 
carefully  investigate  the  fact  of  alleged 
criminal  conduct,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  our  highest  executive  officer. 

Neither  the  Senate  nor  the  Justice  De- 
partment shares  this  duty  nor  are  we  en- 
titled to  delegate  it  to  them. 

This  being  so,  the  question  before  us 
is  at  what  point  of  time  does  the  evidence 
of  guilt  reach  that  degree  of  probable 
cause  that  we  are  bound  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  commence  formal  inquiry? 

To  me  that  time  seems  almost  at  hand 
unless  the  President  makes  a  full  and 
fair  disclosure  of  everything  he  knows 
and  when  he  learned  it. 

The  Presidents'  imquestionable  right  to 
a  presumption  of  innocence  is  matched, 
I  believe,  by  the  high  duty  of  trustee- 
ship he  recognized  in  his  April  30  address 
to  the  Nation. 

A  trustee  ordinarily  owes  his  benefi- 
ciaries the  duty  of  full  disclosure,  par- 
ticularly as  to  possible  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. 

Why  the  President  has  chosen  to  thus 
far  refrain  from  a  full  disclosure  of  rel- 
evant information  is  hard  to  appraise. 
Even  as  late  as  yesterday  the  White 
House  was  refusing  to  release  logs  of  the 
President's  1973  meetings  with  John 
Dean.  The  source  of  many  of  his  cam- 
paign contributions  remains  undisclosed. 
There  is  an  historic  California  jury  in- 
struction which  the  President  cannot 
have  forgotten  from  his  days  as  a  lawyer 
there. 

If  weaker  and  less  satisfactory  evidence  Is 
offered  by  a  party  when  It  was  within  his 
power  to  produce  stronger  and  more  satis- 
factory eTldence,  the  evidence  offered  shoiild 
be  viewed  with  distrust. 

And  another: 


If  you  should  find  that  a  party  wilfully 
suppressed  evidence,  you  may  consider  such 
suppression  In  determining  what  inferences 
to  draw  from  the  evidence  or  facts  in  the 
case  against  him. 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  now  fully  and  fairly  disclose 
all  evidence  known  to  the  White  House 
with  respect  to  Watergate,  its  cover-up, 
the  financing  and  tactics  of  his  gam- 
paign  organization,  all  actions  of  the 
executive  branch  relating  to  the  Ellsberg 
prosecution,  and  in  particular,  the  do- 
mestic security  activities,  legal  and  il- 
legal, of  the  President's  own  special  in- 
vestigations unit. 

Such  disclosure  might  well  remove  the 
heavy  constitutional  burden  on  the 
House  which  I  have  tried  to  discuss  to- 
day. It  would  certainly  clear  the  air. 

As  Ben  Franklin  was  reported  by 
James  Madison  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention : 

It  would  be  the  best  way,  therefore,  to 
provide  in  the  Constitution  for  the  regular 
punishment  of  the  Executive  where  his  mis- 
conduct should  deserve  it,  and  for  his  hon- 
orable acquittal,  where  he  should  be  unjustly 
accused. 

I  suspect  that  none  of  us  wish  to  im- 
peach the  President  or  even  inquire  into 
the  matter  if  he  will  fairly  lay  before  us 
the  facts  that  will  establish  his  right  to 
honorable  acquittal  or  the  precise  rea- 
sons for  his  inability  to  properly  release 
such  facts. 

Should  the  national  security  be  truly 
involved,  the  Constitution  provides  that 
protection  that  we  can  keep  our  pro- 
ceedings secret.  Our  record  in  this  regard 
is  at  least  as  good  as  those  in  whom  the 
President  has  formerly  reposed  his  trust. 

It  is  in  order  to  provide  the  President 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  full  disclosure 
to  this  House  that  I  personally  hope  my 
colleagues  will  defer  the  filing  of  a  res- 
olution of  impeachment  or  to  appoint  a 
select  committee  for  a  few  more  days. 

An  additional  brief  delay  cannot  fur- 
ther injure  the  rights  of  any  parties.  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  this  that  the 
current  Senate  hearings  be  in  anyway 
deferred. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  Cox's  suggestion  that 
postponement  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee's current  hearings  would  assist  in 
the  work  of  the  Justice  Department,  I 
share  the  committee's  belief  that  the 
Senate  must  continue  its  own  proper  and 
independent  inquiry  into  matters  of 
proper  Senate  jurisdiction.  This  is  like- 
wise true  of  the  House. 

The  expeditious  pursuit  of  legislative 
business  is  certainly  equal  in  importance 
to  the  continuing  conduct  of  judicial 
business. 

There  is  a  further  dilemma  that  can 
result  from  our  failure  to  act.  Should 
the  Special  Prosecutor  and  the  Justice 
Department  seek  indictments  against 
Messrs.  Haldeman.  Ehrlichman  or  others 
for  obstructing  justice,  for  example,  how- 
can  we  explain  our  failure  to  press  action 
against  the  individual  who  ordered  the 
performance  of  the  acts  in  question? 
The  phrase  in  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
"Liberty  and  Justice  for  All"  would  be 
meaningless  If  the  President  were  not 
prosecuted  for  the  same  acts  for  which 


Mr.  Haldeman  and  Mr.  Ehrlichman  may 
be  prosecuted. 

We  are,  after  all.  a  government  of 
laws,  not  of  men.  No  man  is  above  the 
law.  We  specifically  rejected  the  English 
concept  that  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong," 
as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  pointed  out  at 
the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  in  1807. 

There  is  one  other  question  which  has 
been  raised.  Does  impeachment  damage 
the  country? 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  painful  reality  that 
impeachment  of  the  President  may  dam- 
age for  a  time  the  effective  operations  of 
our  Government.  It  is  an  equally  grave 
question,  however,  whether  failure  to  in- 
vestigate the  reasonable  probability  of 
presidential  criminal  conduct  may  not  do 
even  graver  damage  to  our  system  of 
government  and  to  the  faith  of  our  peo- 
ple in  that  .system.  Faith  requires  con- 
fidence that  the  laws  are  enforced  equal- 
ly against  the  powerful  as  well  as  the 
weak. 

In  the  case  of  Justice  Pou^las  3  years 
ago.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  put 
a  similar  question  this  way: 

A  third  question  I  am  asked  Is  whether 
the  step  we  are  taking  will  not  diminish 
public  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Tliat  Is  the  easiest  to  answer.  Public  confi- 
dence in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  diminishes 
every  day  that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  remains 
on  it. 

I  disagreed  then  and  I  disagree  now 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan's 
conclusion  about  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Hij  opinions  continue  to  justify  respect, 
and  just  2  days  ago  I  was  privileged  to 
hear  him  deliver  a  distinguished  dissent 
from  the  bench  in  which  he  was  joined 
by  Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist,  another  legal 
scholar  of  considerable  accomplishment. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  unqualified 
rejection  of  the  facts  urged  as  the  basis 
for  impeachment  of  Justice  Douglas,  and 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  thorough 
review  of  the  reports  of  that  committee 
which  acted  in  this  most  recent  case  of 
impeachment  in  our  history.  Those  re- 
ports, on  House  Resolution  93.  are  dated 
June  20.  1970,  and  September  17.  1970. 

While  I  disagreed  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan's  conclusion,  nevertheless 
I  concede  the  principle  of  his  argument: 
that  confidence  in  government  is  dim- 
inished when  circumstances  of  appar- 
ent misconduct  remain  unquestioned 
through  fair  and  impartial  Investigation. 

The  argument  that  impeachment 
would  paralyze  our  governmental  proc- 
esses should  also  be  considered  against 
recognition  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment suffers  a  similar  uncertainty  and 
disability  every  4  years  during  the  10 
months  of  Presidential  campaigning, 
and  in  particular  the  2y2-month  period 
between  election  day  and  inauguration. 

Our  system  is  stronger  than  it  may 
seem,  and  as  far  as  foreign  nations  are 
concerned,  we  have  not  seen  major  dif- 
ficulties in  recent  years  in  achieving  co- 
operation between  successive  adminis- 
trations, no  matter  how  serious  their 
differences  in  philosophy. 

Our  system  has  shown  itself  strong 
enough  to  survive  extended  periods  of  po- 
UMcal  uncertainty  and  transition  and  I 
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suspect  it  will  be  likewise  if  we  are  forced 
to  the  unhappy  necessity  of  impeach- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  express 
the  hope  that  whatever  may  be  our  In- 
dividual and  collective  decisions  in  the 
weeks  ahead,  that  we  retain  the  judicious 
and  temperate  language  and  attitudes 
we  have  come  to  expect  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. We  are  after  all  performing  an 
investigatory  and  judicial,  not  a  political 
process.  In  reading  the  history  of  past 
impeachments,  I  am  forced  to  agree  with 
the  conclusion  of  Yale's  Professor  Goddis 
Smith  in  his  excellent  discussion  of  the 
12  cases  of  trial  by  impeachment  In 
American  history: 

The  investigators  of  the  actual  impeach- 
ments, with  few  exceptions,  made  a  travesty 
of  the  Constitution.  The  result  is  that  a 
proper  and  essential  part  of  the  constitu- 
tional system  lies  in  ill  repute. 

The  issue  before  us  is  one  of  constitu- 
tional and  legal  import,  not  of  political 
or  partisan  concern. 

The  manner  in  which  the  House  ap- 
proaches and  resolves  this  issue  of  con- 
stitutional responsibility  could  well  pro- 
vide the  foundation  for  restoration  of 
the  full  faith  of  our  people  in  the  finest 
system  of  government  imder  law  ever 
devised. 
appendix:    chronology    of    debate    on    im- 

pfachment    during    the    constittmonal 

convention  of  1787 

The  original  Virginia  draft,  offered  by 
Mr.  Randolph  on  May  29,  1787,  provided 
for  impeachment  for  "treason,  bribery, 
or  corruption." 

On  June  1.  Mr.  Bedford  argued  that 
impeachment  as  proposed  would  not 
reach  incapacity  but  only  misfeasance  in 
office. 

On  June  2.  Mr.  Williamson  successfully 
moved  addition  of  the  words  "and  to  be 
removable  on  impeachment  and  convic- 
tion of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty." 

On  June  13.  the  word  malpractice  was 
changed  to  malpractices. 

On  June  18.  Alexander  Hamilton  sug- 
gested a  plan  of  impeachment  limited  to 
"malpractice  and  corrupt  conduct." 

On  July  19.  Gouvemeur  Morris  argued 
against  any  impeachment  power  against 
the  President. 

On  July  20,  In  response  to  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  impeachment  clause,  Mr. 
Davie  is  cited  by  Madison  as  follows: 

If  he  be  not  Impeachable  whilst  In  office, 
he  will  spare  no  efTcrts  or  means  whatever  to 
get  himself  re-elected.  Mr.  Davie  considered 
this  essential  security  for  the  good  behavior 
cf  the  Executive. 

Mason  joined  in  the  argument,  "Shall 
any  man  be  above  justice?" 

Franklin  then  argued  that  without  the 
power  of  removal,  the  only  recourse 
would  be  to  assassination : 

It  would  be  the  best  way.  therefore,  to 
provide  in  the  Constitution  for  the  regvtlar 
punishment  of  the  Executive,  where  his  mis- 
conduct should  deserve  It.  and  for  his  hon- 
orable acquittal,  where  he  should  be  unjustly 
accused. 

Mr.  King  argued  against  Impeachment 
but  Mr.  Randolph  responded: 

Oullt.  wherever  found,  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished. The  Executive  will  have  great  oppor- 


tunities of  abusing  his  power;  particularly 
In  time  of  war,  when  the  military  force,  and 
In  some  respects  the  public  money,  will  be 
in  his  bands.  Should  no  regular  punishment 
be  provided.  It  will  be  irregularly  Inflicted 
by  tumults  and  insurrections. 

Mr.  Morris  subsequently  announced 
he  had  changed  his  opinion  and  now  felt 
impeachment  should  lie  for  treachery, 
corruption,  and  incapacity. 

A  vote  to  preserve  the  impeachment 
power  was  then  adopted  8  to  2,  with 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  vot- 
ing no. 

On  July  26.  a  tentative  draft  listed  the 
sole  grounds  for  impeachment  as  "mal- 
practice or  neglect  of  duty." 

On  August  6,  the  Committee  on  Detail 
reported  back  a  draft  using  the  words 
"treason,  bribery,  or  corruption." 

On  September  4,  the  Committee  of 
Eleven  removed  the  word  "corruption," 
and  on  September  8,  Colonel  Mason  first 
offered  the  additional  ground  of  "mal- 
administration," but  upon  the  objections 
of  Madison,  substituted  "other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the 
State."  This  language  was  adopted  8  to 
3,  with  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delav.are  voting  no.  This  time  Massachu- 
setts and  South  Carolina  voted  Aye. 

On  September  12,  the  Committee  on 
Style,  through  Doctor  Johnson,  reported 
back  a  draft  removing  the  words  "against 
the  state,"  and  using  the  language  finally 
adopted  on  September  17. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  question  the  validity  of  this  type 
of  special  order  which  is  a  so-called  dis- 
cussion of  the  "responsibilities  of  this 
Chamber  to  initiate  action  to  remedy 
Executive  and  judicial  misconduct."  I 
fear  that  this  special  order  is  being  used 
as  a  forum  for  the  sort  of  trial  by  hear- 
say. Innuendo,  and  guilt  by  association 
to  which  the  Washington  Post  finally  ad- 
mitted in  a  recent  publication. 

That  it  is  indeed  a  trial  in  print — at 
least  so  far — where  the  accused  has  no 
protection  of  his  rights,  the  Post  itself  has 
finally  openly  confessed.  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  their  "Outlook"  section  of 
Simday,  June  3,  1973.  Dominating  the 
cover  page  is  a  banner  headline,  "The 
Trial  of  President  Nixon."  It  encom- 
passes two  articles  on  Watergate,  one  of 
them  written  by  a  professor  of  political 
science  and  the  other  by  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Post. 

The  Professor's  article  deals  with  the 
administrative  structure  of  the  Executive 
Office  and  relates  it  to  a  general  theory  of 
government.  The  headline  it.'^elf.  backed 
by  the  other  article  written  by  the  Post 
editor,  blatantly  declares  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  be  on  trial 
and,  in  fact,  convicts  him  in  the  eyes  of 
public  opinion,  on  the  weight  of  hearsay 
evidence  and  innuendo  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  been  media -ci-eated  by 
quoting  unnamed  sources  repeating  v.  hat 
some  other  unnamed  sources  are  sup- 
posed to  have  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
in  history  that  the  press  has  overstepped 
its  rightful  role  as  an  objective  reporter 
of  events  and  sought  to  become  a  maker 
of  events.  President  Lincoln  was  vilified 


by  some  press  of  his  day  to  such  an  extent 
that  only  his  deep  personal  convictions 
and  moral  certainty  saved  him  from  total 
despair.  History  has  recorded  who  fol- 
lowed the  more  honorable  course  then. 

And  now  we  find  that  the  Washington 
Post,  representing  itself  as  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  model  of  reportorial  recti- 
tude, has  reached  the  apex  of  hubris  and 
Is,  by  their  own  admission,  trying  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  print. 
By  what  mandate  and  under  whot  au- 
thority does  the  Post  see  fit  to  ignore 
every  fundamental  principle  of  justice 
and  fair  treatment  which  has  kept  this 
country  free  and  seek  to  convict  before 
the  evidence  is  in  or  charges  even  filed? 

Such  action  goes  against  every  con- 
stitutional and  legal  value  of  our  free 
Nation,  and  against  the  Post's  own  self- 
proclaimed  role  as  defenders  of  individ- 
ual rights.  What  paper  is  first  to  cry 
"foul"  when  a  warrant  is  issued  on  in- 
sufficient evidence,  when  one  of  its  own 
reporters  is  arrested  for  transportation 
of  stolen  documents,  or  when  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  judicial  system  does 
not  provide  for  a  full  and  fair  trial  for 
an  "underprivileged"  defendant? 

The  memories  of  the  McCarthy  era 
are  still  vivid  in  the  American  mind,  and 
the  Post  as  well  as  the  Congress  would 
rise  today  In  unison  against  such  vicious 
demagoguery,  slander,  and  destruction 
of  public  servants.  Yet  incidents  like  the 
front  page  trial  of  the  President  o.'  the 
United  States  in  print  have  sened  to 
set  the  stage  for  this  special  order  in 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
asked  to  join  in  the  same  sort  of  extra- 
legal trial. 

The  courts  have  repeatedly  held  that 
trial  by  the  media  before  the  actual 
legal  trial  is  grounds  for — at  the  mini- 
mum— a  change  in  venue,  and  at  the 
maximum,  a  mistrial.  Assassins,  rapists, 
and  mass  murderers  are  afforded  the 
legal  protection  of  having  their  jurors 
secluded  during  the  course  of  the  trial. 
There  must  be  a  good  reason  wh^•  jurors 
are  denied  all  access  to  radios,  news- 
papers, or  television  during  the  course  of 
a  trial. 

The  gentleman  from  Ccilifornia,  In  the 
face  of  ongoing  investigations  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Senate  panel,  a  Federal  grand 
jury,  and  a  special  prosecutor  appointed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  has  decided  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities.  I  must  con- 
clude that  he  hclds  some  clear  aiid  direct 
evidence  of  criminal  complicity  of  the 
President,  calling  for  the  Immediate  re- 
dress of  an  impeachment  resoluton.  If 
he  does  not  have  such  evidence,  but  in- 
tends merely  to  rehash  already  pubiic 
Information  for  political  purposes,  then 
suspicions  that  he  is  indulging  iii  head- 
line-baiting will  flourish. 

Since  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  the  only  body  in  the  world  wliich 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to  In- 
itiate impeacliment  proceedings  against 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  then 
the  very  mention  of  the  word  impeach- 
ment by  a  member  of  that  body  during 
its  proceeding  must  be  considered  more 
than  jus*^  a  casual  Interest. 
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While  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
words  that  our  colleague  believes  that, 
quote: 

The  President  Is  entitled  to  the  presump- 
tion of  Innocence. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  justice — other  words  in 
his  statement  leave  me  doubting  that  he 
really  means  it  in  this  case.  Brief  oral 
presentation  here — the  necessary  pre- 
trial investigation  is  being  undertaken, 
as  I  have  already  noted,  by  three  sep- 
arate and  highly  competent  bodies. 
Those  found  to  be  directly  involved  have 
been  criminally  indicted  and  three  men 
are  already  imprisoned.  The  investiga- 
tions continue. 

Is  my  colleague  suggesting  via  this 
order  that  we  leapfrog  these  traditional 
legal  procedures  and  bring  impeach- 
ment proceedings  before  all  the  facts  are 
known?  Is  he  implying  that  the  inves- 
tigatory bodies  are  not  competent  to  per- 
form their  duties?  Is  he  not  willing  to 
afford  the  President  of  the  United  States 
those  same  protections  guaranteed  to  the 
most  common  of  criminals? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  type  of  discussion 
initiated  today  Is  not  becoming  to  the 
dignity  of  the  House.  It  is  an  extension 
into  the  very  Halls  of  Congress  of  an  on- 
going trial  by  hearsay  and  innuendo  be- 
ing conducted  in  some  areas.  In  this 
kind  of  trial,  the  accused  has  no  protec- 
tion of  his  rights  at  all,  no  protection  of 
his  ofiQcial  and  personal  reputation,  and 
no  means  of  redress  or  rebuttal.  Indeed, 
in  this  special  instance,  the  very  dignity 
of  the  high  Presidential  office  precludes 
any  response  but  one — reliance  upon  the 
law  of  the  land  as  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  he  turn  his  attention  to  the 
true  question  involved  at  this  point.  If 
impeachable  offenses  have  been  com- 
mitted, the  House  does  not — as  he 
asserts — have  "alternative  actions" 
which  it  can  consider.  If  Mr.  McCLosKrr 
is  aware  of  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities entrusted  to  the  House,  then  he 
is  aware  that  there  is  only  one  action 
which  can  responsibly  be  taken.  If  my 
colleague  has  evidence  upon  which  to 
base  a  resolution  of  impeachment,  it  Is 
his  long  overdue  responsibility  to  present 
it  and  immediately  introduce  the  resolu- 
tion. If  not,  I  suggest  he  desist  from  de- 
meaning the  highest  office  In  the  land 
unless  and  until  he  has  such  evidence  and 
is  willing  to  present  it  to  the  House. 

Let  the  American  constitutional  system 
of  justice  work — a  system  which  has 
proven  its  uncompromising  effectiveness 
time  and  time  again. 

Let  it  work  without  pretrial  declara- 
tion of  guilt. 

Let  it  work  with  the  same  protection 
for  one  as  for  any  other,  regardless  of 
position. 

Let  the  trials  be  held  in  the  courts  of 
this  land  after  proper,  and  only  after 
proper,  indictment.  Or,  in  the  case  of  im- 
peachable offenses,  let  the  trial  be  held 
in  the  Congress  as  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution after,  and  only  after,  the  proper 
resolutions  and  evidences  have  been 
presented. 

But,  my  colleagues,  let  us  not  permit 
this  hallowed  Chamber  to  be  used  for 


headline  baiting  which  serves  neither  this 
Nation  nor  its  great  people. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCloskey) 
has  performed  an  admirable  and  useful 
service  to  the  House  and  to  the  Nation 
by  attempting  to  encourage  presentation 
in  the  House  of  views  and  opinions  on 
the  process  of  impeachment. 

It  is  a  measure,  perhaps,  of  the  fear 
of  the  administration  of  discussion,  let 
alone  pursuit,  of  this  topic  that  attempts 
to  limit  his  remarks  and  our  discussion 
have  been  made  by  a  Republican  col- 
league of  his. 

Nonetheless,  the  Nation  is  entitled  to 
such  a  discussion.  The  House  would  be 
well  served  by  such  a  discussion. 

Impeachment  is  not  a  desirable  topic, 
nor  is  it  a  desirable  remedy.  But  neither 
is  corruption  in  the  White  House  a  de- 
sirable topic,  nor  is  silencing  of  debate 
or  prevention  of  action,  if  indicated,  a 
desirable  remedy  to  corruption  in  the 
White  House. 

I  am  not  certain  impeachment  should 
be  embarked  upon.  But  I  am  certain  a 
full  debate  on  the  issue  would  harm  no 
one  includmg  the  President  or  his  party 
and  I  regret  the  debate  has  been  fore- 
closed. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
inject  a  note  of  caution  into  today's  dis- 
cussion of  alleged  wrong-doing  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government — 
allegations  which  extend  to  the  highest 
levels  of  the  White  House. 

I  concede  that  these  are  serious  al- 
legations, indeed.  They  involve  charges 
of  wholesale  violation  of  the  law — 
charges  of  breaking  and  entering; 
charges  of  spying  on  Grovernment  of- 
ficials, members  of  the  press,  and  private 
citizens:  charges  of  turning  the  legiti- 
mate agencies  of  Government  into  illegit- 
imate instruments  of  political  espio- 
nage: charges  of  illegal  raising  and  ex- 
penditures of  millions  of  dollars  In  polit- 
ical contributions;  charges  of  perjury; 
charges  of  obstruction  of  justice — 
charges,  in  short,  of  total  disdain  of  the 
law  and  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
the  American  people. 

As  a  result  of  this  unprecedented  scan- 
dal, two  former  Cabinet  officers  already 
are  under  indictment :  top  officials  rang- 
ing from  Cabinet  officers  to  the  closest 
advisers  to  tlie  President  either  have  re- 
signed or  have  been  fired  from  their  jobs; 
and  a  pall  of  imcertainty  hangs  over  the 
entire  executive  branch  of  Government. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  m  this  body 
should  not  lose  our  sense  of  proportion, 
even  m  the  face  of  a  scandal  of  this  mag- 
nitude. It  is  my  hope  that  this  House  will 
show  that  it  merits  respect  as  a  great 
deliberative  body,  by  demonstrating  pru- 
dence in  our  speech  and  action — so  that 
we  will  not.  by  inadvertence,  contribute 
further  to  the  crisis  of  confidence  which 
is  spreading  across  the  Nation. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  would  reserve  judgment  in  this 
matter  imtil  all  of  the  facts  are  avail- 
able—and I  am  convinced  that,  at  this 
juncture,  we  are  still  a  long  way  from 
knowing  all  of  the  facts. 

CDiu-ing  the  special  order  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey, the  following  proceedings  oc- 
curred.) 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  very  important  matter  being  discussed. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  quorum  in 
the  House.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  .  The  Chair  will  coimt. 

Sixty  Members  being  present  in  the 
Chamber,  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

I  Roll  No.   191] 
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Abdnor 

Adams 

Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annimzlo 
.'Vrcher 
Arenda 
Armstrong 
Ashbroolc 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Beard 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dlggs 
Donobue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Eklwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif 
EUberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 


Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Olbbons 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
HlUls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

KuykendaU 
Kyros 
Landnim 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McCiory 
McCoUlster 
McDade 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Marazltl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matbls,  Oa. 
Mayne 


Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUls,  Ark. 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

OBrlen 

OHara 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Si>ence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stuckey 


SvUUvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Udall 
UUman 


Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vigor!  to 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WlUlams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles,  Tex. 


Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Ga. 
Yoimg,  111. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zabloc£l 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  have 
the  regular  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  Is 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum  and  the 
rule  provides  a  minimum  of  15  minutes 
for  Members  to  respond.  Clause  5  of  rule 
XV  states  that  Members  have  "not  less 
than  15  minutes  to  have  their  presence 
recorded." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Ms.  ABZU3.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  9,  nays  143, 
pre.sent  1.  not  voting  279,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   1921 
TEAS— 9 


Brlnkley 

Mllford 

Stratton 

O'NeUl 

Stubblefleld 

McFaU 

Stephens 
NAYS— 143 

Waggonner 

Abzug 

Fountain 

Moorhead, 

Addabbo 

GaydoB 

Calif. 

Alexander 

Gettys 

Morgan 

Anderson, 

Glahno 

Murphy,  HI. 

Calif. 

Oilman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Anderson,  m. 

Goodllng 

Natcher 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Gross 

Nelsen 

Baker 

Grover 

Obey 

BeU 

Gude 

Pettis 

Bennett 

Hammer- 

Price,  111. 

Blatnlk 

schmldt 

Pritchard 

Boggs 

Hanley 

Randall 

Boland 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Regula 

Bowen 

Henderson 

Reld 

Brasco 

Hicks 

Rinaldo 

Breckinridge 

Holt 

Robinson,  Va. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holtzman 

Rodlno 

BroyhUl.  N.O. 

Hudnut 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Burke,  Maaa. 

Hunt 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Ichord 

Rose 

Burton 

Johnson,  Calif 

Ryan 

Butler 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rar  banes 

Byron 

Jones,  Okla. 

Saylor 

Clancy 

Jordan 

Scherle 

Clark 

Keating 

Sebellus 

Clausen, 

Kluczynskl 

Selberllng 

DonH. 

Koch 

Shuster 

Clawson,  Del 

Landgrebe 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cleveland 

Latta 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Collier 

Litton 

Snyder 

Conlan 

Lott 

Studds 

Conyers 

McCloskey 

Symms 

Gorman 

McCormack 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Cotter 

McEwen 

Thompson,  N.J 

Crane 

McKay 

Treen 

Daniel.  Robert 

McKlnney 

Vanlk 

W.,  Jr. 

Madlgan 

Veysey 

Davis.  S.C. 

Mallary 

Waldle 

Dellums 

Mann 

Walsh 

Denholm 

Martin.  N.C. 

Wampler 

Dent 

Mazzoli 

Ware 

DerwinsU 

Meeds 

Wilson, 

Devine 

Melcher 

Charles  H., 

Dickinson 

Mezvlnsky 

Calif. 

DlngeU 

Miller 

Wolff 

Dorn 

Minlsh 

Wydler 

Drinan 

Mink 

Wylle 

Erienbom 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Yatron 

Flynt 

Moakley 

Young.  Fla. 

Forsythe 

Montgomery 

Young.  S.C. 

PRESENT— 1 

Ruber 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Abdnor 

Annunzlo 

Ashbrook 

Adams 

Archer 

Ashley 

Andrews, 

Arends 

Aspin 

N.Dak. 

Armstrong 

Badlllo 

Bafalls 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Cbisholm 

Clay 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gibbons 
Glnn 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 


Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

HamUton 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

HilUs 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

Landrvmi 

Leggett 

lehman 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

LuJan 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McDade 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

MathlB,  Oa. 

Mayne 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUls.  Ark. 

MlnshaU,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patmein 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

PUce 

Poage 

PodeU 

Powell.  Ohio 


,  N.Y. 


Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Bees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblscn, 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vlgorito 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
WUliams 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  111. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STRATTON 


So  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amended 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  order  of  business 
is  the  establishment  of  a  quorum.  The 
House  is  still  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
establish  a  quorum,  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ having  been  rejected.  Are  there 
further  Members  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  record  their  presence? 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed 
to  bring  in  the  absent  Members. 

PARLIAMENI,VRY    INQflRY 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  mquiry. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  order  that  I  may  be  recognized  for  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 

MOllON   OFFERED   BY   MR.   M'CLOSKEY 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McCloskey)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  motion  pending. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  motion  to  adjourn  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey) takes  precedence  over  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  . 


ADJOURNMENT 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  9  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.) .  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  Thursday,  June  7, 
1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon.    - 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certification 
that  an  adequate  soU  siurey  and  land  clas- 
sification has  been  made  of  the  lands  In  the 
Kanawha  Water  District,  Sacramento  Canals 
unit.  Central  Valley  project,  and  that  the 
lands  to  be  irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  crops  by  means 
of  irrigation,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  83-172; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1002.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  the  103d  quarterly  re- 
port on  export  control,  covering  the  first 
quarter  of  1973,  pursuant  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1003.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  lltb  Annual  Report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,  covering  calendar  year 
1972.  pursuant  to  section  14(b)  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1004.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  for  fis- 
cal year  1972,  together  with  the  combined 
statement  of  Income  and  expenditures  of 
the  National  Organization  and  the  3,190 
chapters  for  the  s?.me  period,  pursuant  to 
36  use.  6;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1005.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Federal  Communications  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  cases  In 
the  Commission  as  of  AprU  30.  1973.  pur- 
suant to  section  5(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1006.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  amended  FlammabUity  Standard 
for  Mattresses,  which  will  become  effective 
on  June  7.  1973:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state aiil  Foreign  Commerce. 
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1007.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  and  Government  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  financial  report  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
month  of  February  1973.  pursuant  to  section 
308(a)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice  transmitting  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  approved  ac- 
cording certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended  |8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  I:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMriTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  5610;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-260).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  5293:  (Rept.  No. 
93-261 1 .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  House  Joint  Resolution 
499.  Joint  resolution  providing  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  term  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Bankr'.iptcy  LaWs  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  (Rept.  No.  93-262).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC     BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Schneebeli)  : 

H.R.  8410.  A  bill  to  continue  the  existing 
tempKjrary  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
through  November  30,  1973.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR : 

H.R.  8411.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Pollock-Herreld  unit. 
South  Dakota  pumping  division,  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program,  S.D.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  8412.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  to  set  the  real  property 
tax  rate  and  assessment  for  all  real  property 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R.  8413.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simpllflcation,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BAPALIS: 

H.R.  8414.  A  bill  to  provide  for  conveyance 
of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the  United 
States  In  real  property  situated  In  Florida  to 
the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that 
pror)erty;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Winn)  : 

HR.  8415.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  make  certain  limita- 
tions on  penalties  levied  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion upon  Its  members,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  BROTZMArJ: 
H.R.  8416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  to 
require  congressional  action  to  effectuate 
Increases  In  the  rates  of  pay  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  certain  officers  and  employees 
In  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R.  8417.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  usury 
In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    dtt   PONT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Buchanan,    Mr.   Pindley,   Mr.    Wil- 
liam   D.    Ford,    Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr. 
Hanna,    Mr.    Morgan,    Mr.    Podell, 
Mr.  RiNALDo,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  8418.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  mall  delivery  In- 
surance program  under  which  a  person  who 
Insures  an  article  of  mall  could  recover  for 
losses   occurring   when   there   Is   late  or   no 
delivery  of  the  article;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself. 
Mr.   Won   Pat.   Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr. 
WALorE.  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Bttkke   of   Massachusetts.   Mr.   Tier- 
nan,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Drinan, 
Mr.  Eilberg.  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.R.  8419.  A  bill  to  provide  economic  ad- 
justment assistance  to  communities  In  which 
mintary   facility   closings  have   caused   eco- 
nomic   Injury    to    the    community,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Rosenthal,    Mr.    Boland,    Mr.    Nix. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Berg- 
land.  Mr.  Leccett.  Mr.  Conters.  Mr. 
Pepper.   Mr.   Yatron.   Mr.   Mitchell, 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Faunt- 
rot,    Mr.    WoLFT,     Mr.    Riegle,    Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Dellitms,  Mr.  Stokes, 
and  Mr.  Burton)  : 
H.R.  8420.  A  bin  to  provide  public  service 
employment    opportunities   for    unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  In  providing  needed 
public   services,   and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself 
and    Mrs.    Heckler    of    Massachu- 
setts) : 
H.R.  8421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  require  congressional 
authorization  for  the  Involvement  of  Ameri- 
can   forces   In    further   hostilities   In    Indo- 
china, and  for  extending  assistance  to  North 
Vietnam;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    hUnself, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Ms.  Burke  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Boland,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  8422.  A  bill  to  provide  adequate  men- 
tal  health   care  and   psychiatric  care   to  all 
Americans;   to  the  Committee  on  Intersitate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rot, 
and  Mr.  Burton)  : 
H.R.  8423.  A  bUl  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  assure  the  proper 
conduct  of  elections;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  8424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  Impose  an 
additional  liability  upon  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  vessels,  onshore  facilities,  and  off- 
shore facilities  for  the  discharge  of  oil  onto 
private  property,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Call. 

fomla) : 

H.R.  8425.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 

notify    the    Congress    of    any    impoundment 

of  funds  ordered,  authorized,  or  approved  by 

the   Executive,   to   provide   a   procedure   for 

congressional  review  of  the  President's  action, 

and  to  establish  an  expenditure  celling  for 

the   fiscal   year    1974;    to   the   Committee  on 

Rules 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Burton,    Mr. 
DiGGS,    Mr.    William    D.    Ford.    Mr. 
Roybal,  Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Con- 
ters) : 
H.R.  8426.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  extended 
unemployment    compensation    program;     to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Rosenthal.    Mr.    Burton,    Mr. 
DicGs.  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Roy- 
bal,   Ms.    Abzug.    Mr.    Riegle.    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.   Studds,  and  Mr.   Con- 
ters) : 
H.R.   8427.   A  bUl  to  amend  the   Federal- 
State    Extended    Unemployment    Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  permit  Federal  sharing  of 
the   cost   of   unemployment   benefits   which 
extend  for  52  weeks;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 
H.R.  8428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  clarify  judicial  pro- 
cedures, standards,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  8429.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Issuance  to 
a  minor  of  a  passport  which  would  permit 
him  to  leave  the  United  States  In  violation 
of  legal  custody  order;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  8430.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appor- 
tionment of  funds  for  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 
H.R.  8431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for    homeowners,    apartment    owners,    small 
businessmen,  and  car  owners  who  purchase 
and   Install   certified   pollution   control   de- 
vices; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJl.  8432.  A  bni  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  Cen- 
tral    Intelligence    Agency    from    providing 
training  or  other  assistance  in  support  of 
State  or  l(x:al  law-enforcement  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dom- 
inick  V.  Danhxs,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr 
Dent,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Oaydos,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,    Mrs.    Orasso,    Mr.    Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Benttez.  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.      Mr.      Buchanan,      Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Byron. 
Mr.   Carney   of   Ohio,   Mr.   Corman. 
Mr.    Danielson,    Mr.    de   Lugo,   Mr. 
DiNGXLL,  and  Mr.  Dulski)  : 
H.R.  8433.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
697,  86  Stat.  1319)  to  expand  and  make  per- 
manent the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg, Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Praser.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mrs.  Hansen. 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Legoett,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Price  of  Ullnols,  Mr.  Podeix,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe,  and  Mr.  Roush)  : 
HJi.  8434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
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597,  86  Stat.  1319)  to  expand  and  make  per- 
manent the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ros- 

tenkowski,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr.   Sar- 

BANES,    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr.    Sikes, 

Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Wyatt)  : 

H.R.    8436.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Youth 

Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law 

92-597,  86  Stat.  1319)    to  expand  and  make 

permanent    the    Youth    Conservation    Corps 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    OHARA     (for    himself.    Mr. 
William    D.    Ford,    Ms.    Abzuc,    Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.    Brasco,    Mr.    Broomfield,    Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Burcener,  Mr.  Ced- 
ERBERG.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Con- 
ters,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.    DiNGELL,   Mr.    Dulski,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  California,  and  Mr.  Esch)  : 
HJl.   8436.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  In  order  to  provide  that 
States  may   not  have   less  strict  standards 
with  respect  to  marketing,  labeling,  packag- 
ing, and  Ingredient  requirements  than  those 
made    under    the    Federal    Meat   Inspection 
Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr,  O'HARA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Habvet,  Mr:  Horton,  Mr.  Huber, 
Mr.   Kemp.   Mr.    Koch.   Mr.    McKin- 

NET,     Mr.     MOAKLET,     Mr.     MOORHEAD 

of  California,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nedzi, 
Mr.    Riegle,    Mr.     Rosenthal,    Mr. 
RUPPE,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada,  and 
Mr.  Walsh)  : 
HJl.   8437.   A   bin    to   amend   the    Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  in  order  to  provide  that 
States  may  not  have   less  strict  standards 
with  respect  to  marketing,  labeling,  packag- 
ing, and  ingredient  requirements  than  those 
made  under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.   8438.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  with  respect  to  custom 
slaughtering;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  8439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  provide  that  the 
commodity  label  required  by  that  act  must 
disclose  the  manufacturer's  name  and  place 
of  business,  and  packer's  name  and  place  of 
business  if  different  from  the  manufacturer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoNLAN.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  and 
Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  8440.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretarv 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  cooperate  with  States,  local  agen- 
cies,  and    lndlvldu!)ls    in   the   planning   and 
carrying  oui  of  practices  for  water  yield  im- 
provement, and  for  other  purposes:    to  the 
Comml-.tee  on  Iiiterlcr  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    RINALDO: 
H.R.  8441.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compen- 
sation of  persons  Injured  by  certain  criminal 
acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such   compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SA"5rLOR: 
H.R.  8442.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Flag  Day 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SL.\CK: 
H.R.  8443.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  voluntary 
agreements  between  ministers  and  their  em- 


ployers to  treat  ministers  as  employed  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  8144.  A  bill  to  provide  economic  ad- 
justment assistance  to  communities  in  which 
military  facility  closings  have  caused  eco- 
nomic Injury  to  the  community,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  8446.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  assistance  and 
benefits  to  Federal  employees  InvoluntarHy 
separated  through  reductions  in  force,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WALSH    (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
d&bbo,  Mr,  Wydleb,  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.   Brasco,    Mr.    Won 
Pat.    Mr.    Hastings,    Mrs.    Green    of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Podell,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Mr.  MoAKLET,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mass- 
achusetts. Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.    Oilman,    Mrs.    Schroeder,    Mr. 
Huber.    Ms.    Abzuc,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mrs.  Burke  of  Califor- 
nia) : 
H.R.  8446.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Black- 
well;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    WALSH     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Waldie.  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  Mr,   Frelinghutsen, 
and  Mrs.  Boggs)  : 
H.R.  8447.  A  bill  to  provdle  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Black- 
well;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Steele)  : 
H.R.  8448.  A  bin  to  improve  the  conduct 
and  regulation  of  Federal  election  campaign 
activities  and  to  provide  public  financing  for 
such  campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WiDNALL.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Ash- 
let,  Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton.  Mr.  Blackburn.  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 

ROUSSELOT)  : 

H.R.  8449.  A  bni  to  expand  the  national 
flood  insurance  program  by  substantially  In- 
creasing limits  of  coverage  and  total  amount 
of  Insurance  authorized  to  be  outstanding 
and  by  requiring  known  flood-prone  com- 
munities to  participate  In  the  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currecny, 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R,  8450.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Won  Pat,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Leggett, 

Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 

Rees,   Mr.    Cohen,    Mr.    Huber,    Mr. 

Vicorito,    Mr.   Lent,   Mr.    Burke    of 

Massachusetts,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 

York,  and  Mr.  Corman)  : 

H.R.  8451.  A  bill  to  increase  the  subsistence 

payments  to  students; at  the   State  marine 

schools:    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 

Marine   and   Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI     (for    himself,    Mr, 

Won  Pat,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Leggett, 

Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  W.aldie,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 

Rees,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr. 

Lent,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 

Corman) : 

H.R.  8452.   A  bni  to  amend  the  Maritime 

Academy  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize 

the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  stu- 


dents at  State  maritime  academies  and  col- 
leges as  Reserve  midshipmen  In  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Armed    Services. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hinshaw  )  : 

H.R.  8453.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $5,000  of  retirement  income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  re- 
tirement system  or  any  other  system  If  the 
taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  of  age:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  cf  1954  to  provide  that  the 
personal  exemption  allowed  a  taxpayer  for  a 
dependent  shall  be  available  without  regard 
to  the  dependent's  income  in  the  case  of  a 
dependent  who  is  over  65  (the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  a  dependent  who  is  a  child  under 
19):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8455.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $750  in 
all  cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8456.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  optometrists'  services  and  eye- 
glasses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  8457.  A  bni  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Sorial  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limit- 
ation upon  the  amount  of  outs'de  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York : 

H.R.  8458.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  judicial  review  by 
providers  and  others  of  actions  undertaken 
pursuant  to  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

H.R.  8459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
4.  1897.  to  expand  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's authority  for  permitting  the  free  use 
of  timber  and  stone  found  upon  the  national 
forests:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DENHOLM : 

H.R.  8460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  relieve  employers  of 
15  or  fewer  employees  from  the  requirement 
of  paying  or  depositing  certain  employment 
taxes  more  often  thai  once  each  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 

H.R.  8461.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  rules 
with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
before  grand  juries,  and  to  provide  for  In- 
dependent Inquiries  by  grand  Juries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GINN: 

H.R.  8462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  exempt  cer- 
tain small  employers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  provide  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  small  employers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 

H.R.  8464.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2  of 
title  16  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
mg  national  forest)  to  provide  a  share  of 
timber  receipts  to  States  for  schools  and 
roads;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EscH)  : 

H.R.  8465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
597,  86  Stat.  1319)  to  expand  and  make  per- 
manent the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr  Thompson 
of   New   Jersev.   Mr.   Stephens,   air. 
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ElLBERG,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mt.  Rees,  Ml. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Sikes, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Caret  of  New 
York,  and  Ms.  Abzuo)  : 
H  R.  8466.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
educational  campaign  to  Improve  safety  on 
the  highways  by  Improving  driver  skill,  driver 
attitudes,  and  driver  knowledege  of  highway 
regulations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  8467.  A  bill  to  create  a  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration;   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  8468.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PICKLE)  : 

H.R.  8469.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  bribery  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  and 
other  elected  or  appointed  officials;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   STEPHENS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Gettys,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter. Mr.  RoussELOT,  and  Mr.  Han- 
ley)  : 
H.R.  8470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 

H.R.  8471.  A  bill  to  make  rules  governing 

the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

States  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 

by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
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military  attack  upon  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  ASalrs. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.J.  Res.  599.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
au  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS : 
H.J.  Res.  600.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
national  education  policy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  601.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  provide  an  age  limit  and  a 
single  6-year  t«rm  for  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.J.  Res.  602.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
on  the  last  Monday  In  September  each  year 
as  "Youth  Appreciation  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiclarv. 

By    Mr.    WALSH     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Robison  of  New 
York,  Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  240.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of  the   Congress   with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  abandonment  of  cer- 
tain  railroad    lines;    to    the   Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAYS : 
H.  Res.  427.  Resolution  providing  a  postage 
stamp   allowance   for   the   Chaplain   of   the 
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House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  Speaker:  A  memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to 
radio  news  service  In  Colorado;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  8472.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Giordano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MANN : 

H.R.  8473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato  M. 
Dloqulno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OWENS: 

H.R.  8474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  CTar- 
ence  Ingram,  Don  W.  Ingram,  and  Dick  L. 
Ingram  of  Nephl,  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE : 

H.R.  8475.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, or  his  designee,  to  convey  a  parcel 
of  land  at  the  Fort  Bliss  Military  Reserva- 
tion In  exchange  for  another  parcel  of  land; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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EULOGY  FOR  MAJ.  GEN.  JAMES  L. 
PRICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ^une  6.  1973 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15. 
this  Nation  lost  one  of  its  great  military 
leaders.  Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  James  Price, 
commander  of  the  21st  NORAD  Division 
headquartered  at  Hancock  Field  in  Syra- 
cause,  N.Y.,  was  killed  when  his  F-106 
aircraft  exploded  in  the  air.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  loss  of  General  Price, 
but  I  think  a  eulogy  delivered  at  a  me- 
morial service  on  May  18  says  it  best. 
The  eulogy  was  delivered  by  21st  Divi- 
sion chaplain,  Lt.  Col.  Jefferson  E.  Davis. 
Jr..  at  Hancock  Air  Base  and  I  think  it 
most  aptly  describes  the  meaning  of 
General  Price's  greatest  sacrifice. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Davis'  eulogy : 

Eulogy  for  Maj.  Gen.  James  L.  Price 

We  are  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the  life  of 
Major  General  James  L.  Price.  Because  he 
was  one  of  us  and  our  Commander,  we  honor 
his  life  with  this  Memorial  Service,  but  I 
feel  there  Is  another  reason  that  we  should 
honor  him. 

This  man  lost  his  life  In  the  midst  of  a 
set  of  circumstances  that  were  introduced 
by  a  requirement.  That  requirement  is  simply 
the  preservation  of  a  cause.  General  Price, 
or  any  other  man,  may  lose  his  life  in  a  com- 
pletely different  set  of  circumstances,  but  I 
for  one  feel  a  sense  of  obligation  to  this  man 
for  the  very  fact  that  he  has  given  his  life 
for  his  country. 

I  suppose  the  words  are  "routine  training 
mission  to  maintain  flight  proficiency."  There 


Is  so  much  behind  the  scenes  associated  with 
these  words.  Call  It  what  we  will,  reduced  to 
its  basic  element,  General  Price  gave  his  life 
to  the  preservation  of  human  freedom.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  a  lot  of  people 
to  forget  this  In  times  of  so-called  peace. 
These  tragic  events  make  the  headlines  In 
the  vicinity  of  where  they  happen,  but  go 
unnoticed  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  You, 
his  family  are  stricken  with  grief.  We,  his 
friends  and  military  comrades  feel  his  loss, 
but  most  of  America  goes  on  its  normal 
course  without  any  sense  of  Interruption. 

This  Incident  directly  touches  a  relatively 
few  people.  People  go  on  about  their  business, 
the  farmer  In  the  fields,  the  factories  hum. 
the  stores  are  loaded  with  the  material  goods 
of  life,  children  board  their  school  busses, 
family  homes  are  still  lit  with  the  Hit  of  love 
and  laughter,  and  people  still  gather  In  their 
places  of  worship  In  absolute  freedom  of 
worship. 

General  James  L.  Price,  a  man  with  many 
productive  years  ahead  of  him  loses  the  pre- 
cious gift  of  life — and  America  goes  on  Its 
way.  American  people  go  on  living  as  they 
have  been  living,  no  drastic  change  comes 
about  in  their  way  of  life.  Why?  Because  of 
men  like  the  man  whose  life  we  honor  today. 
This  Is  no  sentimental  mush  of  going  down 
In  fame  or  flame.  This  Is  no  bizarre  eat.  drink 
and  be  merry  for  tomorrow  you  may  die  rou- 
tine that  has  grown  up  in  the  folklore  of  our 
Service,  but  a  dedicated  General  Officer  called 
on  to  sacrifice  his  life  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties. 

And  let  It  be  said  again,  America  goes  on  its 
way.  It  goes  on  its  way  of  freedom  because 
there  are  dedicated  men  who  have  not  for- 
gotten a  basic  fact  that  we  must  live  with 
yet  for  sometime  to  come — and  that  fact  Is 
freedom  has  to  be  guarded  In  this  day  and  age 
that  we  live  just  as  it  has  In  the  past.  Free- 
dom has  to  be  protected.  This  Is  a  costly  proc- 
ess in  dollars  and  from  time  to  time  In  hu- 
man life. 

And  so  It  is  that  men  must  be  proficient 
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in  the  Instruments  of  defense  that  we  may 
be  ready  to  stand  up  against  a  force  that 
teaches  that  freedom  Is  for  the  weak  men— 
and  so  It  Is  that  we  must  have  willing  men 
to  subject  themselves  to  certain  hazards 
above  and  beyond  the  normal  routines  of  liv- 
ing. 

What  is  the  motivation  behind  men  like 
this?  It  is  not  glory,  for  there  Is  not  that 
much  glory  to  it.  It  certainly  Isn't  for  fortune 
and  It  Isn't  for  fame.  What  Is  It?  Well,  the 
observation  of  one  who  has  been  associated 
with  men  of  this  caliber  Is  that  they  love 
to  fly.  As  is  true  in  any  vocation,  the  men 
who  are  the  most  successful  seem  to  be  the 
ones  who  enjoy  doing  It — but  I  am  con- 
vinced of  another  motive — one  that  seems 
to  fall  Into  sad  repute  these  days  In  some 
places.  And  It  Is  pure,  unadulterated  patri- 
otism. 

The  day  of  the  American  patriot  Is  not 
over.  These  men  know  that  there  must  be 
a  force  in  being  ready  to  go  In  on  short 
notice  or  else  the  cold  brutal  facts  are  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our 
glorious  freedom  could  be  placed  In  a  more 
serious  Jeopardy  than  It  Is  now. 

It  Is  this  spirit  that  was  so  much  the 
personality  of  General  Price  that  we  wish  to 
memorialize  today. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  is  certain.  What 
we  do  or  say  here  will  not  add  to  nor  detract 
from  the  merits  of  General  Jim  Price's  life. 
I  knew  him  well  enough  to  know  that  to  him 
a  eulogy  for  him  or  anyone  else  would  be 
considered  a  waste  of  time. 

It  Is  simply  that  we  come  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  man's  life,  to  share  our  love  and  concern 
for  his  family  and  to  reaffirm  through  the 
scripture  and  prayers  of  the  Church  that  even 
though  physical  life  has  been  sacrificed,  spirit 
is  indestructible.  In  God's  order  of  things, 
we  cannot  help  but  know  that  personality  is 
sacred,  stamped  with  the  Image  of  God  which 
can  only  mean  that  death  Is  only  that  transi- 
tion Into  another  realm  of  God's  great  plans. 
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We  come  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  gave 
his  life  for  his  country. 

We  come  today  to  commend  the  soul  of 
a  man  to  his  Eternal  Heavenly  Father. 


A  QUALITY  ENVIRONMENT— OUR 
CONCERN.  YOUR  CONCERN 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  3. 
a  cooperative  environmental  meeting 
was  held  near  Sanford,  N.C.,  bringing 
together  more  than  1,000  persons  repre- 
senting business,  industry,  and  govern- 
ment to  discuss  the  great  natural  re- 
sources which  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  to  offer,  and  the  need  to 
promote  these  resources  in  balance  with 
a  prop)er  concern  for  the  protection  of 
our  State's  environment  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  meeting  was  hosted  by  a  most 
able  railroad  executive,  my  friend.  W. 
Thomas  Rice,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  the  Seaboard  Coastline 
RaUroad.  This  railroad  has  led  the  way 
for  almost  three  decades  now  in  the  en- 
vironmental field,  as  this  marked  the 
29th  consecutive  year  that  such  pro- 
grams have  been  held  in  each  of  the  six 
Southeastern  States.  The  meeting  fo- 
cussed  on  man's  dependence  of  forestry, 
and  included  demonstrations  of  modem 
high  yield  intensive  management  prac- 
tices which  our  forest  products,  industry 
is  using  to  develop  a  greater  timber  sup- 
ply under  improved  environmental  con- 
ditions. 

This  is  especially  relevant  in  North 
Carolina  because  of  our  State's  great 
natural  resource  of  forest  land. 

The  meeting  on  May  3  was  privileged 
to  have  Will  Erwin,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  Rural  Development,  to 
deliver  the  keynote  address  which  cen- 
tered on  improving  rural  America  as  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

The  meeting  provided  an  opportunity 
for  business  and  industrial  leaders  from 
within  and  out-of-State  to  come  to- 
gether and  discuss  the  opportunities  for 
development  and  progress  which  North 
Carolina  offers.  I  want  to  recognize  and 
thank  Mr.  R.  W.  Underwood,  Jr..  State 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Associ- 
ation of  Future  Farmers  of  America,  for 
his  cooperation  and  efforts  in  making 
the  program  a  success. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Sanford  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  their 
efforts  in  promoting  this  meeting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks, the  principal  address  for  the  pro- 
gram, "Quality  Environment — Our  Con- 
cern, Your  Concern."  as  given  by  Presi- 
dent John  H.  Myers  of  Hoerner  Waldorf 
Corp.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  John  H.  Myers 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  special  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  be 
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able  to  particli>ate  with  you  on  the  occasion 
of  another  Seaboard  Coast  Line  R&llroad 
Company  P^eld  Forestry  Outing.  Thank  you, 
Tom  Rice,  and  your  associates  for  sponsoring 
this  timely  and  auspicious  event. 

The  time — 1968;  the  place — outer  space; 
the  situation — Apollo  13  with  Jim  Lovell  In 
command  left  the  earth's  atmosphere  and 
was  within  striking  distance  of  the  moon. 
All  of  a  sudden  a  tremendous  power  f&Uure 
became  apparent.  This  was  unexpected,  un- 
predlcted.  unwanted.  The  three  astronauts 
knew  that  the  landing  on  the  moon  could 
not  be  made  because  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient power  to  return  to  earth.  Prom  that 
point  of  view,  the  flight  was  now  doomed  to 
failure.  Jim  Lovell  and  his  associates  had 
exactly  three  alternatives  following  this  mas- 
sive power  failure : 

1.  They  could  sit  there  and  do  nothing  and 
hope  It  would  go  away. 

2.  They  could  sj)end  all  of  their  time  and 
energy  trying  to  fix  the  blame  and  determine 
who's  fault  It  was.  who  was  responsible  for 
this  tragedy. 

3.  They  oould  keep  their  cool,  they  could 
seek  the  wisest  counsel  available,  and  this 
happened  to  be  the  Houston  Space  Center, 
they  could  follow  Instructions  and  hope  for 
the  Ijest. 

Gentlemen,  you  and  I  know  which  alterna- 
tive they  selected — It  was,  of  course,  r.niiber 
three.  They  kept  their  cool,  they  refused  to 
pwinlc,  they  knew  the  chips  were  down  and 
their  backs  were  up  against  the  wall.  The 
going  was  tough  but  they  knew  they  mvist 
keep  the  Ud  on.  They  sought  counsel,  they 
followed  it,  they  returned  to  earth  In  what 
is  now  considered  a  great  victory.  It  seems  to 
me.  Gentlemen,  that  this  Is  a  prize  example 
of  man  at  his  mature  best — man  refusing  to 
panic  and  thinking  things  through  straight. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great  similarity 
between  the  surprise  with  which  that  power 
failure  came  to  these  astronauts  and  the  sud- 
den realization  that  we  had  environmental 
problems.  Scientists,  of  cotirse,  have  known 
for  years  the  direction  In  which  we  were 
headed  and  they  have  stated  in  magazine  ar- 
ticles that  unless  we  did  something,  we 
would  certainly  foul  up  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  water  which  we  drink.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  I  think  most  of  us  did  not  realize 
the  importance  of  these  environmental  prob- 
lems. It  has  come  upon  us  Just  as  suddenly 
as  did  the  massive  power  failure  overtake  the 
astronauts.  We  have  exactly  these  three  same 
choices.  We  can  sit  and  do  nothing  and  hope 
It  goes  away;  we  can  spend  all  of  our  time 
spinning  our  wheels  trying  to  pin  the  blame 
on  some  poor  S.O.B. — in  other  words,  attempt 
to  pass  the  buck.  Seldom,  If  ever,  does  this 
produce  any  progressive  accomplishments. 
We  can  keep  our  heads  cool,  we  can  analyze 
the  problem,  we  can  seek  advice  from  the 
best  possible  sources,  and  then  we  can  get 
about  cleaning  up  the  environment.  I  have 
every .  confidence  that  American  Industry  Is 
the  one  segment  of  society  with  the  skill, 
teamwork,  the  manpower,  and  the  money.  I 
am  convinced  that  American  Industry,  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Government  and  with 
the  patience  of  all  the  people,  can  and  will 
solve  our  problems  of  pollution. 

Certainly  Detroit  never  maliciously 
planned  to  build  a  vehicle  that  would  become 
the  greatest  polluter  of  our  air.  Certainly  the 
Ethyl  Corporation  did  not  produce  lead  addi- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  toxicity 
out  of  the  tailpipe  of  the  American  car.  Cer- 
tainly the  American  farmer  In  becoming  the 
greatest  polluter  of  Inland  waterways  did  not 
maliciously  plan  to  become  such.  Certainly 
the  airlines  In  building  bigger,  faster  Jets  did 
not  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
greater  noise  pollution  and  ruining  our  hear- 
ing. Gentlemen,  all  of  these  things  happened 
because  we  are  a  great  marketing-oriented 
country.  We  are  where  we  are  today  In  the 
world;  number  one,  because  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  philosophy  of  determining  what 
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the  customer  wants,  getting  It  to  him  or  her 
at  a  price  which  she  can  afford  and  in  the 
form  In  which  he  can  use  It.  When  Detroit 
recognized  that  the  young  people  of  this 
country  wanted  the  420-cublc-lnch  Job  with 
the  four-barrel  carburetor,  they  designed  It 
and  made  It  available  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  consideration  at  that  time  was  not  how 
much  toxic  poison  was  going  to  come  out  of 
the  taUplpe  of  this  large  powerful  engine. 
The  Ethyl  Corporation  recognized  that  these 
higher  combustion  engines  needed  a  higher 
octane  rating  and  lead  was  one  of  the  easy 
ways  to  make  this  possible.  The  American 
farmer  was  told  to  produce  the  .King-size 
apple  and  the  king-size  ear  of  corn  on  less 
land  and  he  obviously  sought  the  assistance 
of  the  chemical  Industry  and  you  and  I  know 
what  the  results  were.  He  did  produce  the 
king-size  product,  but  also  produced  this  un- 
wanted fallout  into  our  waterways.  The  air- 
lines have  marketed  the  American  puoUc  and 
have  learned  that  we  want  bigger  planes, 
faster  travel,  more  comfort  while  upstairs, 
and  they  have  given  us  exactly  that.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  build  bigger  planes  to  re- 
quire larger  engines  to  Increase  noise  pol- 
lution. These  are  the  things  that  happen  to 
a  great  marketing  country  such  as  we  have 
become. 

American  industry  Is  going  to  be  a  very 
Important  part  of  the  solution.  I  know  In 
our  own  company  at  Just  one  paper  mUl  loca- 
tion we  have  recently  budgeted  $15,000,000 
non-profit  dollars  for  air  abatement.  We  sire 
glad  to  do  this.  This  makes  us  an  acceptable 
neighbor.  This  Is  one  of  the  qualities  a  com- 
pany must  develop  today  in  order  to  progress 
profitably.  I  think  our  paper  Industry,  and 
you  may  check  this  out.  Is  doing  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  In  committing  millions  of  dollars 
to  better  air,  to  cleaner  water,  and  I  think 
this  In  turn  Is  going  to  reflect  public  confi- 
dence not  only  In  the  paper  Industry,  but  In 
business  In  general. 

We  are  doing  something  about  It.  We  see 
It  in  many  forms.  Some  of  us  are  disturbed 
by  criisades  and  protest  marches.  I'm  not.  I 
think  this  Is  a  part  of  society.  There  have 
been  crusades  and  protesters  ever  since  his- 
tory began.  The  religious  crusades  took  place 
centuries  ago.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  cru- 
sade In  the  time  of  some  of  us  was  the 
parade  of  the  suffragettes  on  Washington,  as 
a  result  of  which  women  were  granted  the 
right  to  vote.  It  takes  crusades.  It  takes 
marches  like  this  to  move  society  as  rapidly 
as  It  has  to  be  moved  sometimes.  True,  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  no  room  for  violent,  militant 
protesting,  but  I  think  marches  such  as  the 
school  youngsters  have  been  conducting  are 
good.  It  shows  concern.  It  shows  the  desire  to 
become  Involved,  and  I  think  It  is  part  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  But  I  think  we  are  past 
that  now  insofar  as  the  environment  !s  con- 
cerned. I  think  we  have  all  shown  our  con- 
cern and  now  It  is  time  to  do  something 
about  It  .  .  .  and  we  are. 

I  think  we'll  find  that  Detroit  has  made 
tremendous  strides  In  decreasing  the  toxicity 
out  of  the  tailpipe  of  new  automobiles.  To 
bring  the  story  a  little  closer  to  home,  the 
pulp,  paper,  and  lumber  industry  Is  a  pollut- 
ing Industry;  not  maliciously,  but  perhaps 
thoughtlessly  by  our  forefathers.  We  would 
like  to  show  what  we  are  doing  about  It. 

As  you  remember,  the  first  Earth  Day  was 
In  April  1970.  These  activities  took  place  all 
around  the  country.  The  St.  Paul  plan  at 
Hoerner  Waldorf  Is  on  Interstate  94.  almost 
at  the  Twin  Cities  line.  In  cold  weather,  this 
plant,  which  comprises  some  14  acres  of 
buildings,  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  water 
vapor — or  smoke — as  the  uninitiated  may 
call  it.  In  cold  weather,  particularly  if  we 
have  an  air  inversion  situation  (and  we  do 
five  or  six  times  a  year),  the  tremendous 
amount  of  hot  air  coming  off  the  paper  ma- 
chines going  into  the  air  and  meeting  cold 
air  produces  steam  or  water  vapor.  Sometimes 
it  hangs  right  down  on  the  street.  In  any 
event,  on  almost  any  cold  day.  coming  across 
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1-94.  It  Is  very  reasonable  for  the  unin- 
formed to  say  "Loolt  at  the  damn  polluters!" 
So  a  month  before  the  first  Earth  Day,  three 
top  officers  from  the  University  Earth  Day 
Committee  presented  themselves  at  our  door. 
They  came  with  fire  In  their  eyes,  and  I  am 
sure  they  promised  the  committee  at  the  Uni- 
versity campus  that  they  would  close  down 
Hoerner  Waldorf. 

These  are  bright  kids.  I  am  convinced  that 
today's  crop  of  youngsters  are  the  best  that 
have  ever  come  down  the  pike  and,  except  for 
a    few    malicious    militants,    they    are    the 
brightest,  most  motivated,  and  the  most  con- 
cerned youngsters  this  country  has  ever  had. 
So  we  said,  'Before  you  close  down  the  plant, 
would  you  like  to  see  how  paper  Is  made? 
It  Is  one  of  the  few  places  In  the  country 
where  you  can  go  from  the  log  to  the  com- 
pleted   Wheatles    carton    and    the   shipping 
case  Ir.  which  It  goes."  They  said  yes  we  would 
like  to  see  that.  Well,  It  Is  about  a  four-hour 
trek  and  we  do  not  shorten  it  on  these  occa- 
sions. After  four  hours,  they  were  ready  to 
sit  down  and  do  a  little  listening.  During  the 
tour,  they  had  a  chance  to  put  their  heads  In 
the  steam,  feel   it,   and  see  for   themselves 
that  this  particular  plant  is  non-polluting. 
There  Is  a  slight  odor,  but  since  It  Is  not  a 
kraft  mill.  It  does  not  have  the  odor  of  hydro- 
gen sulfide  that  some  of  our  other  operations 
have.  By  and  large,  this  Is  a  clean  process. 
They  were  sitting  In  an  engineering  office 
afterwards    discussing    the    trip.    They   had 
bought  the  fact  that  this  Is  water  vapor  and 
we  are  not  polluters.  Our  engineer  turned  to 
the  girl  and  said,  "Mary.  I  see  you  have  the 
sniffles.  I  hope  It  hasn't  been  made  worse  by 
this  trip  In  the  plant  where  you  go  In  and  out 
of  high  and  low  humidity  conditions."  She 
was  using  one  tissue  after  another  and  said, 
"I'd  die  If  I  didn't  have  these  tissues."  Our 
engineer  said.  "Mary,  would  It  Interest  you  to 
know   that   the  carton  from  which  you  are 
pulling  those  tissues  was  made  In  this  plant 
and  many  of  the  fibers  that  go  Into  the  tis- 
sues are  produced  at  some  of  our  other  oper- 
ations. Are  you  sure  you  want  to  shut  down 
the   whole   paper   Industry  like  tomorrows- 
She  got  the  drift.  Then  he  said.  "Mary,  I  have 
counted  and  you  have  put  17  tissues  In  my 
waste  basket.  No  one  has  ever  polluted  my 
office  as  much  as  you  have  in  the  last  ten 
years  that  I  have  been  here.  Those  tissues 
cannot  be  recycled.  They  have  to  go  down  to 
the  sewage  disposal  plant  which  means  more 
sewage   disposal   plants  which   means   more 
power  plants  which  means  more  emissions  In 
this  air."  These  youngsters  got  the  drift  and 
on  Earth  Day.  we  received  the  "Good  Guy" 
award  both  for  recycling  and  for  being  pa- 
tient and  trying  to  work  with  them  educa- 
tionally. 

Today  we  have  a  number  of  teams  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  other  colleges 
working  with  us  on  some  of  the  problems  to 
see  If  we  can  improve  the  cleanliness  of  water 
even  before  it  goes  Into  the  sewers  and  to  see 
If  we  cannot  take  more  of  the  steam  plume 
out  of  the  air. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Industry  must  con- 
tinue to  be  patient  and  to  expect  attacks  by 
people  who  are  sincere  but  not  completely 
Informed  as  to  the  facts.  This  Is  our  respon- 
slblllty.  We  In  our  company  must  make  far 
greater  efforts  to  tell  the  storv  that  Hoerner 
Waldorf  has  for  more  than  60  years  been  one 
of  the  largest  recyclers  of  waste  paper  We 
bunt  a  kraft  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Missoula 
Montana,  In  the  'SO's  which  has  relied  100'" 
on  saw  mill  residuals  for  Its  raw  material 
The.se  residuals  are  In  the  form  of  chips  and 
sawdust— all  of  which  had  previously  gone 
Into  tepee  burners.  We  are  now  carrying 
further  our  environment-oriented  philosophy 
by  studying  In  depth  the  removal  of  wood 
from  the  forest  that  Is  left  on  the  ground 
following  logging  operations.  We  call  this  the 
3-D  wood— diseased,  dying,  dead.  As  many  of 
you  know,  much  experimentation  is  being 
conducted  with  balloons  and  with  helicopters 
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in  moving  this  type  of  residual  out  of  the 
forest  to  trucks  or  rail  cars.  Considerable  re- 
search Is  going  on  In  connection  with  equip- 
ment to  chip  In  the  woods.  We  believe  all  of 
this  will  lead  to: 

a.  A  new  and  appreciable  source  of  pulp 
wood. 

b.  Improve  the  Image  of  the  wood  products 
industry  with  the  public  by  cleaning  up  areas 
which  have  been  clear  cut. 

c.  Enhance  the  stature  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice which  has  been  under  constant  fire  by  the 
environmentalists. 

Only  last  week  I  attended  a  meeting  In 
Salmon,  Idaho  (a  typical  smaUl  western  mill 
town)  of  a  new  organization  known  as 
W.O.O  D  (Women  Opposed  to  Official  Depres- 
sion ) .  Official  depression  is  described  by  them 
as  that  which  results  from  official  action 
by  the  Forest  Service  In  reducing  the  number 
of  timber  sales  to  Independent  saw  mills.  The 
Sierra  Club  and  other  groups  are  trying  des- 
perately ot  persuade  the  Forest  Service  to 
greatly  decrease  cutting  and  this  would  en- 
danger the  very  Job  lives  and  existence  of 
communities  such  as  Salmon,  Idaho.  At  this 
meeting,  250  Irate  wives  and  sisters  of  em- 
ployees of  the  wood  products  Industry  put 
the  chief  forester  of  that  region  directly  In 
the  hot  seat.  This  Is  the  kind  of  backfire  that 
Is  being  caused  by  the  over-enthusiasm  of 
some  environmental  groups. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  think  once  more 
of  our  three  alternatives: 

1.  Sit  and  do  nothing. 

2.  Use  all  our  energy  In  an  eflfort  to  place 
blame  elsewhere. 

3.  Keep  cool  heads,  work  closely  with  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  scientific  research  labs, 
and  the  media  and  . . . 

Let's  be  on  with  the  Job  we  know  we  can 
do  to  keep  America  great! 


June  6,  1973 


ECO- LOGIC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  burn  one 
60-watt  light  bulb  for  1  year  requires  600 
pounds  of  coal. 

This  is  one  of  many  energy-conserving 
facts  contained  in  a  recent  column  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  Cloud  Daily  Times  in 
our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

While  most  of  these  hints  are  nothing 
new,  it  might  be  well,  in  this  time  of  an 
energy  crisis,  to  review  them. 

For  that  reason  I  would  like  to  insert 
this  column  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

ECO-LOGIC 

(By  Glnny  Monteen) 

Be  logical  about  our  environment — use 
"Eco-loglc." 

At  least  read  it  and  consider  the  sugges- 
tions offered  In  this  weekly  environmental 
column  every  Wednesday  in  the  Times. 

"Eco-loglc"  brings  pollution-solution  to 
the  personal  level.  It  offers  ways  that  you— 
the  Individual — can  help  your  environment. 

Getting  down  to  basics,  let's  direct  some 
thoughts  to  energy  and  electricity. 

Recent  figures  from  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior  Rogers   Morton   tell   that   the   United 

States    Is    using    more    energy    than    ever 

nearly  five  per  cent  more  In  1972.  That  In- 
crease nearly  doubled  the  Increase  from  the 
year  before. 

Specifically,  we  used  72.091  trillion  British 
thermal  units  (BTU's)  of  energy  for  heat 
light  and  power  In  1972. 


More  energy  used  mean*  everyone  Is  pay- 
ing  more  on  electric  bills  and  more  for  manu- 
factured  products.  Everyone  pays  out  of  an 

even     more    expensive    bank    account the 

earth's  resources  needed  to  produce  energy 
If  you  left  a  60-watt  bulb  burning  for  a 
year,  you  would  cost  the  earth  approximately 
600  pounds  of  coal  and  spent  about  $15  if 
you've  ever  grimaced  at  the  sight  of  strip 
mining,  think  what  a  big  hole  that  600 
pounds  made. 

You  can  help,  right  In  your  homes  or  busi- 
ness, by  developing  habits  that  will  save  you 
money  and  stretch  the  earth's  resources- 

Dust  a  light  bulb  or  fixture  and  you'll  get 
more  light  for  your  money. 

Use  lower  wattage  bulbs  where  bright  light 
Isnt  vital.  E.g.  40-w8tt  bulbs  in  hallway 
closet,  cellar,  attic. 

When  good  light  bulbs  get  old  and  dark 
retire  them  to  the  cellar,  attic  and  garaee 
where  they  will  still  give  good  service  Re- 
place them  with  bright  new  bulbs  where  vou 
need  the  bright  light. 

Fluorescent  lighting  u  more  economical 
than  incandescent.  It  gives  five  times  the 
light,  can  last  10  times  as  long  and  produces 
far  less  heat. 

Only  use  fluorescent  lighting  in  areas  where 
lights  are  on  for  longer  periods.  The  life- 
span of  a  fluorescent  tube  depends  on  how 
often  it  Is  switched  on  and  off.  It's  bad  econ- 
omy to  turn  off  fluorescent  lights  unless 
you'll  be  gone  more  than  30  minutes. 

But  it  makes  "cents"  to  turn  off  incan- 
descent bulbs  even  If  leaving  a  room  briefly 
Learn  to  Judge  bulbs  by  their  light  output 
E.g.  A  single  100-watt  bulb  produces  60  per 
cent  more  light  than  four  25-watt  bulbs  for 
the  same  amount  of  energy.  It  would  take  six 
25-watters  to  do  the  Job  of  one  100-watt  bulb 
and  you'd  be  using  more  energy. 

Long-life  light  bulbs  aren't  always  a  bar- 
gain.  They  may  last  three  times  as  long  as 
stanaard  bulbs,  but  they  give  only  80  per 
cent  of  the  light  for  the  same  energy  And  '' 
energy  is  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  lighting' 
Avoid  using  long-life  bulbs  except  for  un- 
usual situations,  such  as  hard-to-reach  fix- 
tures. 

All  light  bulb  containers  now  carry  Infor- 
mation on  wattage,  lumens  and  bulb  life  So 
you  can  choose  on  the  basis  of  lumens—the 
direct  measure  of  light  emitted  by  the  bulb- 
rather  than  Just  by  wattage — the  enerev 
used  In  the  bulb. 

A  100-watt  bulb  gives  1720  lumens:  a  40- 
watt,  445  lumens.  By  dividing  watts  Into 
lumens,  you  get  an  efficiency  ratio.  The  high- 
er the  ratio,  the  better.  The  efficiency  ratio 
for  a  100-watt  bulb  Is  17.2;  for  the  40-watt 
bulb,  it's  11.1.  This  means  the  40-watt  bulb 
Is  only  64.5  per  cent  as  efficient  as  the  100- 
watt  bulb. 

Where  you  need  bright  light,  It's  more  eco- 
logical and  economical  to  use  fewer,  brighter 
bulbs.  However,  for  closets,  attics,  etc..  a 
smaller-wattage  bulb  Is  the  best  choice. 

Hope  these  facts  shed  some  light  on  your 
habits  and  shed  some  money  off  your  power 

More  "Eco-loglc"  next  week. 


WORLD'S  10  GREATEST  LIVING 
WOMEN 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  since 
1952  the  editors  of  Dixie  Business  mag- 
azine have  periodically  made  additions 
to  their  list  of  the  "World's  10  Greatest 
Living  Women."  Being  named  to  this 
roster  is  a  recognition  cf  admiration  and 
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respect  throughout  the  world.  Those 
whose  names  appear  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  shaping  of  today's  world. 

Past  selections  have  included  Helen 
Keller,  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  Oveta  Gulp 
Hobby,  Lila  Acheson  Wallace,  and  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart.  Last  year,  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia Nixon  was  given  the  honor  for  her 
goodwill  work  abroad. 

Editor  Hubert  F.  Lee  of  Atlanta  has 
announced  the  1973  addition  to  the  list, 
Israel's  Prime  Minister  Gtolda  Meir.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  announcing  this  selection  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dixie  Business  Press  Release 

Atlanta.- — Golda  Meir.  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel,  has  been  named  one  of  the  "World's 
Ten  Greatest  Living  Women"  by  the  editors 
of  Dixie  Business. 

Hubert  F.  Lee,  editor  of  Dixie  Business 
since  1929,  said  that  history  will  record  Mrs. 
Meir  as  one  of  the  all-time  great  leeulers — 
men  or  women. 

Patricia  Nixon,  wife  of  the  President,  was 
1972  selection. 

Others  selected  (in  1922)  Included  Helen 
Keller,  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  Oveta  Culp  Hob- 
by, LUa  Acheson  Wallace  (co-founder  of 
Reader's  Digest),  and  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Doud  Elsenhower  was  picked 
In  1952  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land In  1954.  No  selections  were  made  from 
1954  to  1972. 

Presentation  of  the  Illuminated  scroll  is 
to  be  presented  to  the  Prime  Minister  In 
Israel  in  July  by  Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry, 
pastor  of  Atlanta's  Mornlngslde  Baptist 
Church,  who  was  named  the  27th  "Man  of 
the  South"  by  Dixie  Btislness. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wesberry  are  getting  up  a 
party  to  visit  The  Bible  Lands  July  15  for 
15  days.  Anyone  wanting  to  Join  the  Wes- 
berry trip  will  be  welcome. 


MINORITY    VIEWS    ON    THE    LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Education  and  Laipr  Committee 
released  its  report  on  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act.  In  that  report,  the 
Honorable  Robert  J.  Hxtber  and  I  sub- 
mitted the  following  minority  views: 
MiNORrrY  Views  of  the  Honorable  John  M. 

ASHBROOK    AND    THE    HONORABLE    ROBERT    J. 
HUBER 

Both  the  Administration-sponsored  legal 
services  corporation  bill  and  the  bill  as 
reported  by  this  Committee  are  completely 
unacceptable. 

The  Administration  bill  provides  for  some 
safeguards  to  prevent  political  abuse  of  the 
corporation.  It  falls,  however,  to  address 
Itself  to  the  following  problem  areas  in  the 
current  legal  services  program.  The  Admin- 
istration bill  does  not.- 

(1)  place  any  restraint  on  the  filing  of 
class  actions. 

(2)  place  .-vny  limitation  on  group  repre- 
sentation. 

(3)  prohibit  identification  of  the  corpora- 
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tlon  or  any  recipient  with  representations 
made  by  staff  attorneys  to  influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  by  Congress 
or  State  or  local  legislative  bodies. 

(4)  provide  effective  guidelines  for  regulat- 
ing law  reform  activity. 

(5)  provide  for  a  gubernatorial  veto  of  any 
repugnant  legal  services  program  In  a  State. 

(6)  prevent  the  corporations  use  of  tax 
funds  for  organization  of  political  associa- 
tions, coalitions,  alliances  and  confedera- 
tions. 

(7)  provide  for  any  recurring  review  of 
legal  services  delivery  systems,  allowing  for 
only  a  "one  shot"  review. 

All  the  safeguards  and  control  mecha- 
nisms in  the  Administration  bill,  however, 
have  been  deleted  by  the  Committee.  Loop- 
holes in  the  Administration  bill  have  been 
stretched  Into  gaping  holes  so  as  not  to 
provide  effective  defenses  against  political 
abuse  of  the  corporation.  Whatever  language 
has  not  been  deleted  has  been  so  emascu- 
lated as  to  be  hardly  worth  enforcing. 

Although  the  Administration-sponsored 
bill  Is  superior  to  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee,  passage  of  either  bill  would  be 
a  g^rievous  blow  to  the  ordinary  citizen.  His 
taxes  would  go  to  activist,  social  reforming 
attorneys  who  would  be  free  to  file  suits 
supix)sedly  on  behalf  of  poor  clients  that  the 
taxpayer  himself  would  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  money  to  conduct.  Often  his 
town  or  county  will  also  have  to  hire  a 
lawyer — again  out  of  his  taxes — to  defend 
the  suit.  Or  If  he  is  a  small  businessman, 
perhaps  he  will  have  to  hire  a  lawyer  he 
cannot  afford  to  defend  a  suit  brought  with 
his  own  tax  money  against  him. 

The  legal  services  program  as  presently 
structured  has  suffered  many  abuses.  By 
passing  either  the  Administration-sponsored 
bill  or  the  bill  as  reported  by  this  Commit- 
tee, Congress  wUl  Just  perpetuate  known 
abuses  rather  than  cortecting  them. 

John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Robert  J.  Httber. 


THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE:   PIE  IN  THE 
SKY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  space  shuttle  program  dur- 
ing the  3  years  that  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, I  have  stressed  the  fact  that  we 
have  other  priorities  which  are  of  far 
greater  Importance  to  the  Nation  and 
which  should  be  attended  to  first. 

By  taking  the  step  into  actual  con- 
struction of  the  shuttle  now — even  be- 
fore there  is  any  proof  that  men  can 
remain  in  space  long  enough  to  use  it — 
we  may  be  committing  ourselves  to  fu- 
ture expenditures  that  we  may  be  wholly 
unable  to  afford,  that  will  sap  the  re- 
sources we  need  for  decent  housing,  for 
sufiBcient  jobs  for  the  millions  who  want 
them  and  cannot  get  them,  for  pollution 
abatement  so  we  can  remain  alive  on 
this  earth,  and  for  child  care  so  that 
mothers  can  work  instead  of  having  to 
accept  welfare.  There  is  much  argument 
to  be  made  about  the  kind  of  experi- 
ments we  can  get  from  space  technology, 
but  it  cannot  offset  the  prematurity  of 
space  shuttle  construction. 

Brian   O'Leary.   a  former   astronaut. 
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has  raised  many  questions  over  the  years 
as  to  the  viability  of  the  shuttle.  Today's 
New  York  Times  contains  an  excellent 
article  by  him,  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

Pie  in  the  Sky 
(By  Brian  O'Leary) 

Amherst,  Mass. — The  spectacular  prob- 
lems of  the  $2.5-bllllon  Skylab  mission 
and  the  failure  of  the  first  three  Soviet 
Salyut  space  stations  may  have  dealt  a 
death  blow  to  manned  space  flight.  The 
enormous  expense,  the  high  risk,  the  much- 
ballyhooed  and  grossly  exaggerated  claims 
about  the  pertinence  of  manned  earth  or- 
bital flights  to  the  quality  of  life  on  earth 
are  creating  an  ever-widening  credibility  gap 
between  the  public  Interest  and  a  vested  In- 
terest Inherited  from  the  space  race  of  the 
nlneteen-slxties. 

The  result  is  the  squandering  of  public 
funds.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  talked 
economy  in  setting  its  celling  to  Federal 
spending  this  year  and  has  backed  it  by 
Impounding  funds  and  vetoing  social  pro- 
grams. But  how  about  lavish  spending  on 
defense  and  space?  The  war  dividend  never 
came  about,  and  we  are  spending  more 
than  ever  on  efforts  which  capture  the 
money  but  not  the  imagination  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  $2.5  billion  for  space  Is  far  more 
signlflcant  than  it  might  first  appear  be- 
cause It  uses  a  large  share  of  our  best 
technological  talent.  Pollution  control,  re- 
search on  energy  sources  and  mass  trans- 
portation. In  addition  to  research  and  de- 
velopment for  economic  growth,  remain 
begging   for   this   kind   of   resource. 

Japan  and  the  NATO  countries,  which 
spend  a  much  higher  percentage  on  tech- 
nology-intensive goods,  are  showing  Indus- 
trial productivity  growths  of  as  much  as 
five  times  higher  than  the  United  States  One 
would  advocate  limiting  Federal  spending  on 
unprofitable  and  luinecessary  defense  and 
space  ventures  in  order  to  meet  the  spend- 
ing ceiling  and  to  focvis  on  research  asid  de- 
velopment toward  alleviating  the  balance  of 
payments  Imbalance. 

Not  so.  As  a  prime  example,  the  Adminis- 
tration, NASA  and  most  of  Congress  have 
approved  the  space  shuttle  which  is  the 
largest  nondefense  technological  program 
now  under  way  in  the  United  States,  and 
Is  as  helpful  as  a  white  elephant  to  the 
balance  of  payments,  to  national  security,  to 
energy  and  environmental  problems,  to  ex- 
ploratory enthusiasm,  or  to  any  other  goal 
near  and  dear  to  the  American  people.  De- 
signed to  go  into  earth  orbit  and  land  like  an 
airplane,  the  space  shuttle  replaces  Skylab  In 
NASA's  succession  of  manned  space  extrav- 
aganzas. If  approved,  it  will  cost  us  be- 
tween $5  and  $15  billion  to  develop  during 
the  nlneteen-seventies  and  will  commit 
us  to  a  more  than  $35-bllllon  space  pro- 
gram in  the  nlneteen-elghtles.  The  public 
funds  requested  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port and  Skylab  were  minuscule  by  com- 
parison. 

Congressional  hearhigs  rhow  that  any 
economy  claimed  for  the  space  Jhiittle  is.  at 
best,  marginal.  If  we  want  a  large  space  pro- 
gram in  earth  orbit,  if  we  can  design  shuttle 
payloade  to  be  much  less  expensive  than  they 
are  now.  and  if  there  are  no  significant  cost 
overruns,  then  perhaps  the  space  shuttle 
should  be  built. 

But  there  is  no  indication  that  any  of  the^e 
things  Is  happening:  in  fact  the  evidence 
points  to  the  reverse.  Most  significantly,  the 
Administration's  cuts  of  the  annual  NASA 
budget  to  about  $3  billion,  when  combined 
with  the  rapidly  e.'^calating  annual  expendi- 
tures on  the  space  shuttle,  imply  u  nearly 
threefold  decrease  in  space  sciences  ,u:d  space 
applications  funds  over  the  next  fi\e  years 
according  to  figures  recently  relea>ed  by 
NASA.  Yet  these  are  the  parts  of  the  space 
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program  that  really  count — they  support 
planetary  exploration,  scientific  experiments 
In  earth  orbit  and  on  the  moon,  all  weather 
forecasting  and  earth  resources  satellites  and 
acme  communications  satellites.  What  pay- 
loads  could  we  pos?lbly  put  into  the  space 
shuttle  if  the  funds  to  develop  them  have 
essentially  disappeared  over  the  next  five 
years?  The  cancellation  or  suspension  of 
many  promising  programs  such  as  the  Grand 
Tour  of  the  outer  planets,  the  High  Energy 
Astronomical  Observatory,  Venus  Pioneer, 
some  communications  satellites  and  ad- 
vanced propulsion  could  be  Just  the  begin- 
ning. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  the  indefinite  post- 
fKsnement  of  the  space  shuttle  program,  a 
reduction  In  excessive  NASA  management 
costs  and  the  establishment  of  a  moderate 
unmanned  space  program  emphasizing  space 
science  and  applications.  I  believe  all  this  can 
be  done  with  an  annual  budget  of  less  than 
$2  billion. 

How  about  changing  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  In  Houston  Into  the  National 
Energy  Research  Center? 


PRESS  FREEDOM   IS 
NONNEGOTIABLE 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  those  in  this  body  who  have  long  hoped 
for  a  relaxation  of  old  barriers  and  an 
easing  of  unnecessary  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  It  is  my  belief  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  will  long  be  remembered 
favorably  for  his  initiatives  toward  that 
nation.  As  a  result  of  those  approaches 
and  vi.5its.  the  largely  outdated  and  un- 
necessary barriers  between  these  two 
great  powers  have  been  lowered  and  in 
part,  removed. 

Travel,  trade,  and  political  representa- 
tion are  becoming  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  between  the  two  nations. 
All  well  and  good. 

However,  there  have  been  some  mis- 
underst.indings.  One  has  recently  oc- 
curred in  New  York  City  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  Chinas  representa- 
tives there  and  the  New  York  Times.  It 
revolves  around  the  issue  of  press  free- 
dom. 

Here  in  America  we  have  a  long,  highly 
respected  tradition  of  press  freedom.  In 
fact,  recent  events  have  brought  home 
to  us  in  no  uncertain  terms  how  vital  and 
precious  such  a  right  really  is  to  all  of  us. 

Any  group  o--  individual  is  able,  by 
long  established  tradition  and  right,  to 
take  out  whatever  political  advertising  it 
wishes  in  the  Nation's  press.  All  they  re- 
quire is  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
such  presentations.  Such  ads  have  been 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times.  In 
fact,  they  are  almost  always  preferred 
for  appearance  in  that  paper  because  of 
its  reputation  and  audience.  Among  such 
ads  have  appeared  some  critical  of  the 
P?opIes  Republic  of  China.  Whether  the 
Times  agreed  with  their  tone  or  not,  the 
ads  were  paid  for  and  duly  appeared. 

It  seems  that  this  in  turn  has  irritated 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  So  much  so  in  fact  that  its  First 
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Secretary  at  the  United  Nations.  Chou 
Nan,  summoned  the  Times'  managing 
editor  to  the  Chinese  mission  to  express 
official  displeasure  of  his  government 
over  the  advertisements. 

It  happens  that  the  New  York  Times 
has  been  seeking  establishment  of  a  bu- 
reau in  Peking.  It  also  happens  that  Chou 
Nan  indicated  to  Mr.  Rosenthal,  the 
managing  editor,  that  appeai-ance  of 
such  ads  displeased  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment so  much  that  it  might  result  in 
impeding  exchanges  of  news  reporters 
between  the  United  States  and  his  coun- 
try. 

This  can  only  be  interpreted  as  a 
threat,  and  was  treated  as  such  by  the 
newspaper  in  question,  which  reacted 
strongly  on  behalf  of  a  free  press  and 
the  right  of  individuals  and  groups  to 
publish  such  ads  as  they  wished. 

I  believe  the  Times  was  correct,  and 
cannot  express  that  feeling  too  strong- 
ly. Accordinglv,  I  wish  to  vigorously  as- 
sociate myself  with  a  House  Joint  Res- 
olution offered  by  Mr.  Bingham,  out  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York 
which  addresses  itself  to  this  issue  di- 
rectly. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  People's  Re- 
pubhc  of  China  will  see  the  point  the 
Times  and  this  resolution  seek  to  make. 
It  is  not  wise  to  seek  to  interfere  or  in- 
hibit exercise  of  certain  basic  rights  in 
our  society  by  any  diplomatic  representa- 
tive, no  matter  what  the  situation.  Surely 
we  would  not  seek  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner  toward  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Such  an  attempt  at  interference 
and  intimidation  can  only  set  back  the 
already  far  advanced  rapprochement 
between  the  two  countries  I  hope  it  is  an 
aberration  that  will  not  be  repeated. 

In  the  interests  of  continued  detente, 
let  it  be  only  this  and  no  more. 


June  6,  1973 


PRIVATE    PENSION    PLANS    NEED 
OVERHAUL 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    XTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prom- 
ise of  adequate  pension  benefits  at  re- 
tirement is  a  major  concern  of  every 
American.  Unfortunately,  this  promise  is 
too  often  unfulfilled,  and  millions  of  em- 
ployees have  found  that  plans  they 
thought  would  support  them  after  com- 
pletion of  their  working  careers  were 
worthless  or  even  nonexistent.  The  De- 
seret  News,  one  of  the  major  newspapers 
of  Utah,  noted  this  grave  problem  in  a 
thoughtful  and  timely  editorial  yester- 
day, explaining  "Why  Overhaul  is  Needed 
on  Private  Pension  Plans." 

As  the  Deseret  News  points  out.  if  a 
company  goes  bankrupt,  or  an  employee 
is  laid  off  a  few  months  before  normal 
retirement,  "under  many  of  today's  pen- 
sion plans  (the  worker)  would  lose  his 
entire  pension  rights."  The  editorial  con- 
cludes that  "pension  plans  can  be  made 
far  more  equitable  than  they  are  today, 
vastly  increasing  the  security  of  individ- 
uals working  for  or  nearing  retirement." 


Not  all  pension  plans  are  bad,  of  course, 
and  much  progress  has  been  made  by 
certain  companies  and  employees  to 
guarantee  adequate  and  fair  benefit  pro- 
visions. But  problems  still  plague  the 
system,  and  congressional  action  is  re- 
quired. The  extensive  hearings  in  both 
houses  have  established  workable  propos- 
als, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  appropri- 
ate action  on  the  Retirement  Income 
Security  for  Employees  Act,  the  so-called 
Willlams-Javits  measiire,  can  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  including  for  the  Record  the  full 
editorial  for  the  benefit  of  Members: 
Why  OvEHHAtTL  Is  Needed  on  Private 
Pension  Plans 

What  happens  to  a  worker's  pension  If  his 
company  goes  bankrupt,  or  If  he's  laid  off  a 
few  months  before  normal  retirement? 

Under  many  of  today's  pension  plans,  he 
would  lose  his  entire  pension  rights. 

Gross  inequities  in  private  pension  plans 
make  some  major  overhauling  essential.  On 
that  score,  everyone  seems  to  agree:  The  life 
Insurance  business,  which  today  called  for 
major  Improvements;  Congress,  which  is 
holding  committee  hearings  In  both  houses; 
and  President  Nixon  who  has  proposed  mini- 
mum standards  for  pension  plans. 

One  of  the  main  problems  In  private  pen- 
sion plans  Is  "vesting  rights"— an  employee's 
right  to  all  or  part  of  the  benefits  earned. 

As  noted  by  Senator  Harrison  Williams  Jr 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee:  "The  promise  of  retire- 
ment benefits  often  turns  out  to  be  an  illu- 
sion." In  fact,  only  one  of  three  employes 
participating  in  employer-financed  pension 
plans  has  vested  rights  to  benefits.  About  35 
million  workers  are  covered  bv  such  plans. 

Other  forms  of  abuse  Include  company 
exploitation  of  their  own  workers'  pension 
funds.  A  recent  investigation  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  disclosed  that  several  aero- 
space companies  were  holding  up  contribu- 
tions to  their  pension  plans  for  14  to  21 
months— depriving  these  funds  of  large  sums 
for  lengthy  periods  of  time  during  which  the 
money  could  be  Invested  for  worker  benefits. 

A  Senate  bill  was  Introduced  last  year 
which  would  give  workers  vested  rights  to  39 
percent  of  pension  benefits  after  eight  years 
Each  year  thereafter  would  vest  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent,  until  at  the  end  of  15  years 
the  employe  would  have  vested  rights  of  100 
percent  of  all  he  had  contributed,  plus  com- 
pany contributions. 

That  measure  is  sponsored  by  Senators 
Williams  and  Jacob  Javlts,  and  cosponsored 
by  20  other  senators. 

But  if  investment  benefits  are  to  be  guar- 
anteed, three  Important  principles  should  be 
Incorporated  In  the  program: 

1.  Employers  whose  plans  terminate  must 
be  the  first  source  of  anv  funds  needed  to 
provide  protected  benefits. 

2.  The  program  must  be  secured  by  a 
strong  minimum  mandatory  funding  stand- 
ard. 

3.  A  non-profit  corporation,  federally  char- 
tered and  operating  in  the  private  ' sector, 
should  administer  the  program. 

Given  those  conditions,  pension  plans  can 
be  made  far  more  equitable  than  they  are 
today,  vastly  Increasing  the  securltv  of  In- 
dividuals working  for  or  nearing  retirement. 


MRS.  JOSEPHINE  MUSKIE 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Maine  have  lost  one  of  our  truly  great 
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ladies  in  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Josephine 
Czarnecka  Muskie,  mother  of  our  senior 
Senator,  Edmund  Muskie. 

Mrs.  Muskie  symbolized  for  all  of  us 
that  very  special  wisdom  and  strength 
of  character  wtiich  only  parents  can  use 
to  inspire  their  children  to  achieve  great- 
ness. It  is  for  such  qualities  that  she  was 
honored  last  year  on  Mother's  Day  as 
Polish-American  Mother  of  the  Year. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Second 
District,  I  want  to  extend  to  Senator 
Muskie  and  the  rest  of  the  family  our 
deepest  sympathy. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROGER  T.  KELLEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  31  Roger  T.  Kelley  re- 
tired from  his  position  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs  to  return  to  his  former 
post  as  personnel  director  for  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
find  anyone  who  can  perform  this  job 
with  the  same  skill,  tact,  and  competence 
which  Roger  has  exliibited.  Although  we 
are  sorry  to  see  him  go,  we  know  of  his 
wish  to  resume  his  work  with  Caterpillar, 
and  we  are  grateful  for  his  dedicated 
service  to  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  to  Roger 
was  paid  during  his  final  appearance  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Fisher),  whose  subcommittee  has 
handled  much  of  the  legislation  develop- 
ed by  the  Manpower  Office : 

Among  his  many  accomplishments  can 
be  considered  some  of  the  following: 

(1)  Principal  architect  of  the  aU-volunteer 
force; 

(2)  Designer  of  the  survivor  Benefits  pro- 
gram; 

(3)  Creator  of  a  revised  retirement  pro- 
gram for  active  duty  personnel;  and 

(4)  Instigator  of  a  program  to  revise  the 
Officer  Management  System. 

I  think  It  Is  generally  recognized  that  he 
Is  among  the  most  outstanding  persons  ever 
to  fill  this  Important  position.  He  has  served 
well  his  Department,  this  Congress,  and  hU 
Country. 

Over  the  last  4  years,  Roger  has  labor- 
ed mightily  to  achieve  what  no  nation 
has  ever  accomplished— an  active  duty 
force  of  over  2  million  men  and  reserves 
of  nearly  a  million  soldiers  supported 
without  the  use  of  compulsory  military 
service.  The  decision  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration not  to  seek  an  extension  of  the 
draft  authority  represents  a  recognition 
of  his  achievements  at  the  highest  levels. 

Roger  Kelley  knows  better  than  any- 
one else  the  difficulties  in  convincing  a 
massive  bureaucracy  to  undertake  such 
a  substantial  change  in  policies.  And  he 
knows  that  the  initial  decision  must  be 
followed  by  constant  monitoring  and 
supervision  if  great  achievements  are 
not  to  be  undermined.  He  recently  dis- 
cussed these  points  in  his  final  news  con- 
ference before  leaving  office.  I  am  sure 
these  remarks  will  be  of  interest  to  his 
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successor,  and  to  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, I  insert  the  news  article  at  this 
point: 

Aide  Sees  Plot  To  Keep  Draft 

A  faction  in  the  Pentagon  is  prepared  to 
sabotage  the  all-volunteer  military  system 
and  force  a  return  to  the  draft,  the  official 
who  directed  the  change  to  the  volunteer 
concept  has  charged. 

Roger  T.  Kelley,  who  has  resigned  as  the 
Defense  Department's  assistant  secretary  for 
manpower,  made  the  charge  vesterday  as  he 
completed  preparations  to  return  to  his  old 
Job  as  personnel  director  for  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. 

"As  I  leave,  I  am  very  sensitive  that  some 
are  reacting  to  my  departure  and  the  ad- 
versaries (of  the  draft-free  mUltary)  are 
bolder  and  more  frequent  in  their  acts  of 
sabotage  against  the  system,"  Kelley  said 
in  an  interview. 

Kelley  did  not  name  his  critics.  He  said  he 
had  found  more  cooperation  than  resistance 
In  putting  the  all-volunteer  system  Into  ef- 
fect, "but  certainly  enough  resistance  that 
It  s  a  danger  signal  to  my  successor  " 

Foes  of  the  all-volunteer  concept  "can 
demonstrate  a  need  for  the  draft  by  letting 
failures  occur,"  Kelley  said. 

He  said  opponents  could  set  health  or  In- 
telligence standards  that  were  unreallstlcal- 
ly  high,  or  set  recruiting  goals  that  had  never 
before  been  reached  "and  then  observe  that 
once  again  the  services  have  missed  their 
goals." 

A  number  of  officers  have  welcomed  the 
end  of  the  draft  because  conscription 
brought  Into  uniform  many  who  were 
strongly  antlmllltary  and  who  then  sowed 
discontent  among  the  troops. 

The  draft  was  suspended  at  the  end  of 
December,  and  the  all-volunteer  system  is  to 
begin  officially  July  1. 

Some  military  officers  oppose  the  draft  be- 
cause high  pay  scales  put  Into  effect  to  en- 
courage volunteer  enlistments  reduce  the 
proportion  of  money  available  for  weapons 

Others  feel  that  to  attract  volunteers,  the 
services  have  become  softer  and  less  effec- 
tive. 

"The  only  way  the  all-volunteer  force  can 
work  Is  If  the  leadership  treats  people  weU 
enough."  Kelley  said.  "Before,  the  leadership 
dldnt  have  to  care  about  people  because 
the  draft  would  always  grind  out  enough  re- 
placements." 

Until  coming  to  the  pentagon  in  1969  Kel- 
ley. 54,  had  no  connection  with  the  military 
except  for  Navy  service  in  World  War  n 
"But  I  thought  there  were  some  things  dras- 
tically wrong  with  the  draft  system  and 
wanted  to  correct  them,"  he  said. 

After  President  Nixon  pledged  in  the  1968 
campaign  to  eliminate  the  draft  Kelley 
readily  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Pentagon 
manpower  post  and  the  opportunity  to  make 
that  pledge  a  reality. 


DOLLAR    KEEPS    PLUNGING— WHY? 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  the  dollar  has  been  devalued 
twice  within  a  period  of  1  year,  reports 
from  abroad  indicate  that  gold  soars  in 
price  while  the  dollar  continues  to  de- 
cline. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  given  by 
different  authorities  for  this  continuing 
fall  of  the  American  dollar,  and  prospects 
for  some  solution  is  further  monetary 
conferences  are  not  bright  or  promising. 
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Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  a  recent  article  from 
the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
June  11,  1973) 
Dollar  Keeps  Plunging  .  .  .  Wht? 

Geneva— The  price  of  gold  has  bounced 
to  another  record  high  on  world  markets 
and  the  U.S.  dollar  has  fallen  still  lower 
in  relation  to  other  major  currencies. 

In  Just  a  matter  of  hours,  on  June  1  gold 
jumped  $5.25  an  ounce  on  the  London 
market  to  an  unprecedented  $120.  That 
added    up    to   a   three-day   Increase   of   $10 

The  dollar  fell  heavUy  under  the  weicht 
of  a  flood  of  "sell"  ordere. 

For  American  tourists,  the  latest  develop- 
ments mean  it  is  going  to  be  more  costly 
stUl  to  travel  abroad. 

Americans  visiting  West  Germany  for  ex- 
ample, are  now  getting  2.68  marks  for  a 
dollar.  Back  in  1971,  a  dollar  bought  3  63 
marks, 

A  modest  hotel  room  for  two  in  Frank- 
furt might  have  cost  55  marks,  or  $15  16 
two  years  ago.  Now,  with  the  decline  of  the 
dollar.  It  costs  $20.52.  And  that  makes  no 
allowance  for  two  years  of  Inflation  in  Ger- 
many. 

For  every  $100  worth  of  travel  the  Ameri- 
can tourist  might  have  enjoyed  in  1971  it 
now  costs  about  $139  in  Switzerland  8125 
In  Spain.  $128  In  France,  $106  In  England 
and  $129  in  Belgium.  Again,  those  increases 
makes  no  allowance  for  two  vears  of  Infla- 
tion In  these  countries. 

The  repercussions  go  far  beyond  the  effect 
on  tourists.  Bankers  and  Investment  people 
also  are  deeply  concerned. 

Here  In  Switzerland,  financial  experts  are 
taking  an  increasingly  skeptical  view  of  the 
dollar's  future. 

^J'"^^?^^'^^^^'  *^*^  authorities  agree  that 
the  dollar  is  no  longer  overpriced.  Indeed 
they  say  It  is  now  "undervalued"  in  term^ 
of  Its  domestic  purchasing  oower  and 
against  the  background  of  recent  trends 
in  prices  and  wages  in  America  and  in 
Europe.  Yet  Geneva  bankers  no  longer  rule 
?u  J'^,?  P°^lblllty  of  further  declines  for 
the  dollar. 

,-»,^®*''i°"™*'  ^^  Geneve"  has  described 
the  latest  period  of  dollar  turmoil  as  •irra- 
tional and  unreasonable." 

Said  the  paper : 

"In  the  view  of  our  bankers,  the  Swiss 
l^^T^TH  o^e'-'^ued  and  the  doUar  over- 
sold Yet,  the  dollar  continues  to  drop 
No  logical  argument  will  make  It  rise  asam 
so  long  as  the  International  community 
fears  a  further  decline."  ""uiuty 

The  newest  U.S.  troubles  with  Its  cur- 
rency, it  is  argued  here,  are  'self-inflicted  " 
the  result  of  a  Nixon  Administration  policy 
of  •benign  neglect."  *'"<-/ 

By  devaluing  twice  In  a  short  time,  then 
letting  the  dollar  float  downward  In  recen? 

the  dollar  as  a  'respectable  currency,"  thus 
inviting  new  speculative  assaults— m  the 
Swiss  view. 

im^*.  ^f  5''^***  scandal  is  counted  as  an 
important  depressant.  "Without  Watereate  " 

pJiu  nf°t'vf' l"'^'^*"^^    specialist    Glullano 
Pelll  of  the  Swiss  Bank  Corporation  in  Zurich 
•we  would  hardly  have  had  another  dollw 
crisis  at  this  time." 

Concern  over  Watergate  apparently  has  en- 
couraged American  banks  and  powerful  U  S. 
multlnaticnal  corporations  to  turn  against 
the  dollar.  Key  sources  here  report  that.  In 
the  past  few  weeks,  major  American  firms 
have  been  anxious  to  repay  debts  In  Euro- 
pean countries  and  to  shift  more  funds  to 
Europe. 
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A  typical  comment:  "This  time,  again — as 
In  February — the  dollar  has  come  tmder 
severe  pressure  because  American  bankers 
and  business  lenders  lack  confidence  Ln  their 
own  currency." 

Earlier,  it  had  apfieared  that  the  U.S.  would 
manage  to  control  inflation  more  firmly  than 
Europe  and  Japan  could.  Even  now.  wages 
and  prices  are  advancing  more  rapidly  over 
here  than  in  America.  But  the  gap  Is  nar- 
rowing as  inflation  accelerates  In  the  UJS. 

All  this  seems  to  point  to  more  trouble  for 
the  dollar  and  to  persisting  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties  in  America,  despite  the  first 
trade  surplus  In  19  months  In  April. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Nixon's  personal 
prestige  has  suffered  a  serious  blow  that 
many  say  will  sap  his  bargaining  power  In 
trade  and  monetary  talks  with  Europe  and 
Japan. 

Concludes  Mr.  Pelll:  "It's  hard  to  find  a 
bright  spot  in  the  generally  gloomy  currency 
outlook  today.  The  dollar  is  deep  In  trouble. 
Inflation  is  out  of  hand  everywhere.  Nor  are 
monetary  reform  talks.  In  these  circum- 
stances, likely  to  make  any  progress  this 
year." 

The  run  to  gold,  central-bank  sources  here 
say,  must  be  seen  against  that  background. 
Many  p>eople  everywhere  are  losing  confidence 
In  their  national  currencies.  Stock-market 
prospects  are  uncertain,  to  say  the  least.  Gold 
Is  reemerglng  as  a  relatively  safe  hedge 
against  Inflation.  It's  regarded  as  significant 
that  many  small  investors  now  are  turning 
to  gold. 

The  p)oint  emphasized  by  the  bankers  Is 
that  the  yellow  metal  has  proved  to  be 
"harder"  than  "paper  money." 

Their  thinking  Is  that  the  dollar — once  the 
world's  most  powerful  and  Important  cur- 
rency— has  "collapsed,"  and  governments 
everywhere  have  failed  to  check  inflation. 

These  developments,  authorities  In  Geneva 
say.  make  it  highly  unlikely  that  gold  will  be 
phased  out  as  a  reserve  medium,  as  the  U.S. 
would  like.  More  than  ever,  central  banks 
around  the  world  look  on  gold  as  their  most 
valuable  reserve  asset. 

HOW  DOLLAR  HAS  DECLINED  ABROAD 


Amount  of  foreign  cur- 

Change 

rency  equaling  tl 

(down)  in 

— 



dollar  s 

Spring 
1971 

value 

Latest 

(percent) 

Austrian  schillings... 

25.8 

19.5 

24.4 

Belgian  francs' 

49.6 

38.4 

22.6 

British  penc?... 

41.3 

38.9 

5.8 

Canadian  rtollars  ... 

l.OIO 

996 

1.4 

Dutcri  guilders  .  . 

3.59 

2.79 

22.3 

French  francs  • 

5.51 

4.30 

22.0 

Italian  lire  i 

622 

593 

4  7 

Japanese  yen 

357 

263 

26.3 

Spani'sh  pes.tas. 

69.4 

55.6 

19.9 

Swedish  kioror 

5. 16 

4.26 

17.4 

Swiss  francs 

4.29 

3.08 

28.2 

West  German  iLarM.  . 

3.63 

2.68 

26.2 

1  Rate  user!  in  capital  transactions. 
Source:  First  National  City  Bank.  New  York. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  PLANS  FOR  EX- 
PENDITURE OF  GENERAL  REVE- 
NUE-SHARING ENTITLEMENT 
PAYMENTS  IN  MICHIGAN'S  IITH 
DISTRICT 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIG.'^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  program 
of  revenue  sharing,  as  established  by 
Public  Law  92-512,  marks  a  major  de- 
parture   in    the    philosophy    of   Federal 
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intervention  in  State  and  local  govern- 
mental financial  administration.  It  is  of 
crucial  importance  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress monitor  the  way  in  which  these 
funds  have  been  utilized. 

My  staflf  has  conducted  a  study  of  how 
these  funds  have  been  used  by  the 
counties,  cities,  villages,  and  townships 
of  the  11th  District  of  Michigan,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  the  findings  of  this 
study  with  you: 

SURVET 

The  following  summary  Is  the  result  of  a 
survey  conducted  by  my  office  to  determine 
and  observe  how  Revenue  Sharing  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  (PL.  92-512)  are  being 
used  by  the  various  recipient  governmental 
units  of  the  eleventh  District  of  Michigan. 

The  reason  for  this  investigation  lies  In  the 
recognition  that  this  tjrpe  of  transferance  of 
the  purse-strlngs  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  local  governmental  authorities 
may  open  the  door  to  a  period  of  decreased 
federalization  and  greater  local  authority 
over  expenditures  immediately  effecting  the 
welfare  of  the  communities. 

Residents  will  realize  that  local  officials 
must  be  responsible  to  them  for  the  spending 
of  these  funds  for  the  betterment  of  the 
entire  community.  It  is  now  Incumbent  upon 
the  local  residents  to  mark  the  progress  of 
these  expenditures.  In  the  end,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  resident  to  Join  with 
his  neighbor  In  determining  what  the  com- 
munity needs  are  and  In  asserting  commu- 
nity effort  to  see  that  funds  are  properly 
directed.  Increased  publicity  regarding  exact 
amounts  received  by  each  governmental  unit 
aid  residents  In  monitoring  expenditure 
plans  for  the  entire  allotment.  The  more 
familiar  the  general  population  Is  with  the 
precise  budget  and  the  dollar  amount  of 
available  funds,  the  greater  their  Interest  In 
the  programs  will  be. 

This  survey  attempts  to  point  out  with 
examples  what  types  of  programs  are  receiv- 
ing Revenue  Sharing  money  from  some  or  all 
of  these  first  three  allotment  payments. 

EXPLANATION     I TOWNSHIPS 

The  greatest  incidence  of  township  ex- 
penditure of  Revenue  Sharing  funds  oc- 
curred In  the  area  of  flre  protection. 

[With  19"r  (53  of  275»  of  recipient  town- 
ships responding,  41%  (25  of  53)  of  the 
respondents  indicated  this  type  of  expendi- 
ture for  all  or  part  of  their  Revenue  Sharing 
allocations,   both  current  and  potential.] 

This  includes  such  specific  expenditures  as 
payments  applied  toward  a  new  Fire  truck, 
contributions  of  specific  townships  to  multl- 
townshlp 'city  funds  specifically  set  aside  for 
purchase  of  Fire  trucks,  construction  of  Fire 
Halls  or  buildings  to  house  fire  equipment  in 
conjunction  with  other  township  property, 
purchase  of  general  Fire  equipment,  pur- 
chase of  land  for  eventual  use  by  the  Fire 
Departments,  and  funds  set  aside  for  the 
eventual  establishment  of  Fire  Departments. 

The  reason  for  high  Incidence  In  this  cate- 
gory may  be  that  most  of  the  townships  in 
this  northern  rural  area  of  Michigan  have 
old  and  antiquated  equipment.  Purchase  of 
new  flre  equipment  is  impossible  without 
substantial  outside  funding,  such  as  Revenue 
Sharing.  The  need  for  adequate  equipment 
is,  of  cour.se.  to  protect  resident  lives  and 
property  with  utmost  efficiency.  F\ir.rtamen- 
tally.  the  townships  are  unible  to  secure 
Insurance  for  most  presently-owned  equip- 
ment since  insurance  standards  stipulate 
age  of  equipment,  rather  than  condition,  ns 
the  determining  factor. 

Roads  and  streets  have  the  second  high- 
est Incidence  of  Revenue  Sharing  funding 
in  townships. 

I  With  19"r  (53  or  275)  of  recipient  town- 
ships responding,  45%  (24  of  53)  of  the  re- 
spondeiits  indicated  this  type  of  expenditure 
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for  all  or  part  of  Revenue  Sharing  funds  re- 
ceived or  expected.) 

This  category  Includes  contributions  to 
road  commission  ftinds,  payments  on  loans 
from  county  road  commissions,  direct  ex- 
penditures on  roads  and  street  maintenance, 
curbing  and  blacktopplng  expenses,  storm 
sewer  construction,  street  lighting,  paving 
operations,  general  road  Improvements  on 
main  and  secondary  township  roads,  con- 
struction of  new  roads,  road  safety  equip- 
ment (e.g.  caution  lights),  construction  and 
maintenance  of  sidewalks,  and  equipment 
acquisition  for  road  maintenance. 

This  high  expenditure  Incidence  responds 
to  the  poor  condition  of  rural  roads.  The 
perennial  lack  of  funds  prohibits  any  full 
scale  maintenance  and  repair  work  on  these 
streets  and  roads;  therefore,  after  years  of 
Insufficient  repair,  major  work  Is  iiecessary. 

The  next  highest  incidence  of  township  ex- 
penditure (38 "a!  of  respondents)  Is  the  cate- 
gory of  miscellaneous  capital  expenditures 
for  operating/maintenance  and  construction. 
Examples  of  this  type  of  expenditure  are: 
cemetery  construction  and  maintenance,  ex- 
penditures for  township  Insurance  and  em- 
ployee training,  governmental  and  public 
service  building  and  maintenance,  general  of- 
fice and  heavy  equipment  purchase,  animal 
shelter  expenses  and  community  beautlfica- 
tlon. 

Following  that  was  recreation  (with  25% 
of  respondents)  dealing  with  construction, 
maintenance  and  beautificatlon  of  park  areas. 
Also  Included  in  this  category  were  repairs 
on  facilities  within  the  parks  and  recreation 
areas  and  installation  of  new  facilities  (e.g. 
toilets  and  septic  tanks) .  Clean-up  efforts  for 
public  bathing  beaches  were  also  funded  un- 
der this  category.  Baseball  field  lighting, 
recreation  equipment  and  park  maintenance 
equipment  were  purchased  with  Revenue 
Sharing  funds. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  low- 
est Incidence  of  township  expenditure  of 
Revenue  Sharing  funds  occurred  in  the  areas 
of  transit  sy.stems.  law  enforcement,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  libraries,  Social  Services  for 
the  poor  and  aged,  and  health.  This  may  be 
explained  In  some  cases  by  the  fact  that  the 
dollar  amounts  received  by  the  township  gov- 
ernments were  Insufficient  for  establishing  or 
augmenting  these  more  expensive  programs. 
The  Immediate  Interests  of  the  township  gov- 
ernments seem  to  steer  away  from  humanl- 
tarian/soclal  projects  and  toward  more  gen- 
eral capital  Improvement  projects  to  serve  the 
entire  population  of  the  township. 


EXPLANATION    II- 
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There  are  only  39  recipient  cities  m  the 
11th  District  of  Michigan,  within  a  total  of 
27  counties.  Most  cities  responding  to  the 
survey  indicated  expenditures  or  planned  ex- 
penditures of  these  funds  In  the  miscellane- 
ous capital  expenditure  category,  primarily 
for  operating/maintenance  and  construction. 

[With  41%  (16  of  39)  of  recipient  cities 
responding  75%  (12  of  16)  of  the  respond- 
ents Indicated  this  type  of  expenditure  for 
all  or  part  of  their  Revenue  Sharing  alloca- 
tions, both  current  and  potential.  | 

Included  within  this  category  are  expend- 
itures for  public  utilities  improvement, 
such  as  Installation  of  additional  water 
mains,  construction  of  a  public  works  ware- 
house, extension  of  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems and  acquisition  of  equipment  for  the 
public  works  departments.  Also  noticeably 
prevalent  in  this  category  were  expenditures 
for  renovation  and  remodeling  of  the  City 
Hall  buildings  and  basic  Improvement  proj- 
ects for  public  buildings,  and  land  purchases 
for  such  buildings.  Several  cities  specified 
construction  of  public  service  garages.  Office 
equipment  (e.g.  calculators,  printers,  etc.) 
voting  machines,  as  w  11  as,  heavy  equipment 
such  as  trucks,  trailers,  tractors  and  an 
abundance  of  snow  clearing  equipment  were 
listed.  Several  cities  indicated  expenditures 
related  to  cemetery  m.iintenanoe  such  as  gen- 
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eral  land  Improvement  and  mausoleum  con- 
struction. Clearly,  the  emphasis  here  has 
been  on  improvement  of  existing  facilities, 
particularly  municipal  buildings  and  serv- 
ices. Purchases  have  been  geared  toward 
large  equipment  and  comprehensive  Im- 
provement projects. 

Roads  and  streets  ranked  second  among 
cities,  with  69 '^^  of  these  respondents  Indi- 
cating this  type  of  exi>endlture. 

[With  41%  (16  of  39)  of  recipient  cities 
responding,  69':o  (11  of  16)  of  the  respon- 
dwits  indicated  this  type  of  expenditure  for 
all  or  part  of  their  Revenue  Sharing  alloca- 
tions, both  current  and  potential.) 

This  category  encompassed  such  capital 
expenditures  as  street  Improvements,  con- 
struction of  storm  sewers,  bridge  construc- 
tion, alley  paving  In  commercial  districts, 
equipment  purchase  related  directly  to  Street 
Departments,  general  road  Improvement  and 
maintenance  for  both  primary  and  second- 
ary roads,  to  curb  and  gutter  and  pave  streets, 
additional  street  lighting.  Street  beautifica- 
tlon, purchase  of  raw  materials  (e.g.  crushed 
gravel)  and  sidewalk  construction  and  repair. 

Recreation  with  63 'i  Incidence  was  ranked 
third  by  the  cities  of  the  11th  District. 

I  With  41%  (16  of  39)  of  recipient  cities 
responding,  63%  (10  of  16)  of  the  respond- 
ents indicated  this  type  of  expenditure  for  all 
or  part  of  their  Revenue  Sharing  allocation, 
both  current  and  potential.  1 

This  category  included  recreation  and  park 
maintenance,  baseball  field  construction  and 
playground  area  development.  Ice  rink  Im- 
provements were  also  listed,  along  with, 
sports  park  projects.  Monetary  sunport  to 
local  baseball  teams,  purchase  of  trucks  and 
oenches  expressly  for  park  areas,  large  scale 
park  plans,  construction  of  rest  room  and 
shower  facilities  within  park  areas,  and  land 
acquisition  for  recreation  departments  were 
indicated.  Construction  of  small  boat  launch- 
ing ranipc  and  warming  houses  at  ski  areas 
have  been  scheduled  by  one  city. 

All  other  categories  were  only  sparsely 
represented,  clearly  Indicating  that  munic- 
ipal authorities  are  concentrating  on  build- 
ing construction,  recreational  development 
and  transportation  conditions.  No  cities  re- 
sponding to  the  survey  indicated  any  Rev- 
enue Sharing  expenditures,  either  current 
or  potential,  in  the  areas  of  Social  Services 
for  the  Poor  and  Aged  or  Health  projects. 

EXPLANATION    III VILLAGES 

Every  village  responding  to  the  survev  in- 
dicated use  or  intended  use  of  some  or  all  of 
their  Revenue  Sharing  funds  for  Flre  protec- 
tion. 

(With  n^;  (5  of  29)  of  recipient  villages 
responding,  100%  (5  of  5)  of  the  respondents 
indicated  this  type  of  expenditure  for  all  or 
part  of  their  Revenue  Sharing  allocations, 
both  current  and  potential.) 

Understandably,  this  refiects  the  same  con- 
ditions as  those  affecting  the  townships — a 
severe  shortage  of  adequate  fire  equipment 
and  perennial  lack  of  funds.  Since  the  total 
number  of  recipient  villages  in  the  area 
number  only  29,  and  this  survey  includes 
3iUy  5  respondents,  other  categories  received 
only  minor  attention.  The  incidence  of  fire 
protection  programs  listed  Is  notable  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  category  for  which  all 
respondents    had    indicated    expenditures. 

EXPLANATION    IV COUNTIES 

The  county  governments  responding  to  the 
survey  showed  a  high  Incidence  of  expendi- 
ture (current  and  potentUl)  In  the  areas  of 
law  enforcement  and  building  Improvement 
and  construction.  No  county  authority  re- 
sponding to  the  survey  indicated  any  in- 
tended expenditure  plans  for  fire  protec- 
tion, since  this  is  an  area  of  service  In  which 
the  county  governments  have  no  authority. 

With  regard  to  law  enforcement  funding, 
the  respondent  counties  Indicated  expendi- 
tures of  Revenue  Sharing  money  for  such 
projects    as    repairs    and    construction    of 
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county  Jail  buildings,  repairs  and  replace- 
ment of  police  automobiles,  and  purchases 
of  radio  equipment  and  gasoline  for  the 
county  police  departments. 

[With  377o  (10  of  27)  of  recipient  coun- 
ties responding,  70%  (7  of  10)  of  the  re- 
spondents Indicated  this  type  of  expendi- 
ture for  all  or  part  of  their  Revenue  Shar- 
ing allocations,  both  current  and  potential.) 

Miscellaneous  capital  expenditures  for 
operating/maintenance  and  construction 
were  indicated  by  an  equal  number  of 
county  respondents,  as  a  category  for  Reve- 
nue Sharing  funding. 

[With  37%  (10  of  27)  of  recipients  coun- 
ties  responding,  70%  (7  of  10)  of  the  re- 
spondents Indicated  this  type  of  expenditure 
for  all  or  part  of  their  Revenue  Sharing  al- 
locations, both  current  and  potential.) 

Airport  repair  and  renovation  received  par- 
ticular attention.  One  county  has  allocated 
$25,000  for  Improvements  on  their  county 
airport.  Another  allocated  $5,000  and  still 
another  Indicated  some  major  expenditure 
for  their  airport.  Improvement  and  renova- 
tion of  court  houses.  Improvements  of  City 
Fair  structures  and  construction  of  new 
county  buildings  were  also  Indicated.  One 
county  has  taken  its  entire  allocation  and 
Invested  It  In  certificates  of  deposit  drawing 
interest  of  5^4%  annually.  These  funds  will 
then  be  used  for  construction  of  a  new 
county  office  building.  Acquisition  of  prop- 
erty for  eventual  county  use  was  also  listed 
by  several  respondents.  The  most  populous 
county  In  the  District — Marquette  County — 
listed  construction  of  a  new  County  Office 
Building  as  a  first  priority  expenditure.  In 
this  case,  bonding  will  be  necessary  since 
the  5-year  period  Revenue  Sharing  will  cover 
only  about  one-half  of  the  expected  cost  of 
the  buUdlng. 

Apart  from  capital  construction,  this  cate- 
gory also  Included  the  purchase  of  general 
heavy  equipment,  health  Insurance  for  gov- 
ernment employees,  and  construction  of  a 
new  county  animal  shelter. 

FINAL    SUMMARY 

Several  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  findings  of  this  survey.  It  appears 
that  Revenue  Sharing  funds  have  been  used 
for  funding  projects  of  a  non-emergency  na- 
ture, generally  requiring  moderate  yearly  ex- 
penditures over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Many  of  the  projects  listed  In  this  survey 
might  otherwise  have  been  funded  from  pos- 
sible excesses  in  other  budget  categories,  or 
from  private  donations.  Most,  however,  are 
typically  under-funded  projects,  or  projects 
such  as  repair  or  maintenance  which  have 
gone  unfunded  because  the  community  felt 
they  were  not  urgent  and  had  not  deserved 
earlier  Immediate  attention. 

There  Is  a  notable  absence  of  Social  Service 
and  Health  programs.  One  reason  for  this  ap- 
parent lack  of  humanitarian  concern.  In 
favor  of  capital  Improvement  programs  may 
be  that  both  public  and  official  sentiment 
are  leaning  toward  projects  serving  the  gen- 
eral population.  Since  Social  Services  and 
Health  programs  are  already  funded  by  a 
variety  of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  as  well 
as  private  organizations,  the  emphasis  seems 
to  be  toward  programs  which  habitually  get 
tossed  aside  or  are  continuously  inider- 
funded  .  .  .  programs  like  building  construc- 
tion, rural  road  and  street  maintenance,  and 
flre  protection  equipment  acquisition.  These 
projects  need  moderate  funding  over  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

This  may  be  an  Indication  that  public 
opinion  Is  turning  away  from  "Great  Society" 
programs.  With  these  limited  responses,  it  Is 
not  possible  to  substantiate  this  claim,  al- 
though this  change  In  attitude  appears  to 
exist.  The  preponderance  of  community-Im- 
provement projects  over  administrative  pro- 
grams listed  by  the  respondent  communities 
seems  to  Indicate  a  citizen  awareness  to  the 
uses  of  Revenue  Sharing  funds.  This  may  be 
due.  In  part,  to  the  national,  as  well  as  local 
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publicity  Revenue  Sharing  has  received.  It 
Is  an  optimistic  sign  that  citizens  are  Inter- 
ested and  apparently  willing  to  participate 
In  the  financial  decisions  of  their  local  gov- 
ernments. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  In  closing,  that 
this  survey  and  analysis  represents  informa- 
tion drawn  from  a  very  limited  sampling.  The 
percentage  of  total  response  is  about  24% 
of  all  the  recipient  units  of  government  In  the 
District.  Therefore,  all  conclusions  drawn 
here  should  be  considered  within  the  limita- 
tions of  theu:  scope. 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALtPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  our  rush  toward  big  govern- 
ment, big  unions,  and  big  business,  we 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  with  larger 
units  we  may  lose  some  of  our  independ- 
ence, individuality,  and  personal  initi- 
ative. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
the  world  of  business  and  commerce 
where  small  business — due  largely  to  tax 
laws  written  with  the  huge  conglomer- 
ates in  mind — is  threatened  with  becom- 
ing an  endangered  species. 

According  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  9.500 
businesses  closed  their  doors  for  the  final 
time  last  year  as  a  result  of  failure.  And 
1972  was  considered  a  good  business 
year.  Approximately  350,000  businesses 
close  up  voluntarily  each  year,  leaving 
an  even  greater  share  of  the  market  to 
the  giant  coiporations. 

But  small  business  is  not  a  sacred 
cow — it  must  justify  its  own  existence, 
and  earn  its  place  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem. 

Yet,  consider  for  a  moment  what  we 
lose  if  small  business  is  forced  to  yield 
to  the  larger  concern : 

Fii-st.  without  the  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  small  businesses,  we  lose  the 
competition  necessary  to  assure  the  con- 
suming public  reasonable  prices  and 
quality  merchandise. 

Second,  without  small  business  to  keep 
a  check  on  the  conglomerates,  we  would 
witness  an  increase  of  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  fewer  individuals,  with  the 
resulting  ability  on  their  part  to  elimi- 
nate competition  by  setting  prices  and 
allocating  markets. 

Third,  without  small  business,  we  lose 
the  opportunity  for  personal  expression, 
personal  initiative,  and  individual  judg- 
ment. 

Fourth,  without  the  innovative  small 
businessman,  we  lose  the  new  products 
and  methods  which  are  often  developed 
by  individuals  in  a  small  business. 

Fifth,  without  the  small  businessman, 
and  his  flexible  operation,  we  lose  essen- 
tial services  which  are  designed  to  meet 
individual  demands  rather  than  those  de- 
signed for  mass  marketing. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  small  business  has  an  impor- 
tant and  necessary  role  to  play  in  our 
economy,  and  that  we  must  takeafHrma- 
tive  action  to  permit  the  small  enter- 
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prise  to  compete,  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
methods  and  techniques,  to  diversify,  to 
research  and  pioneer,  to  survive  during 
downturns  in  the  economy,  to  grow, 
prosper,  and  flourish. 

TAXES    DISCOURAGE    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  tax  schedule  places 
disproportionate  burdens  on  the  small 
businessman.  According  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  small-  and  medium- 
size  businesses  pay  tax  at  about  50  per- 
cent of  their  income,  while  the  largest 
firms  pay  at  about  35  percent.  And  one 
study  presented  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  revealed  that  the 
largest  4.348  corporations  have  an  ef- 
fective tax  rate  of  only  26.9  percent. 

I  find  it  both  economically  unsound 
and  morally  unfair  to  permit  the  largest 
U.S.  corporations,  as  a  class,  to  pay  taxes 
at  half  the  rates  paid  by  small-  and 
medium-size  businesses,  as  a  class. 

As  a  result  of  this  inequity,  we  find 
that  "big  business"  is  getting  richer  and 
"small  business"  is  getting  poorer.  For 
example,  the  billion  dollar  firms — those 
with  assets  exceeding  $1  billion — received 
28  percent  of  the  corporate  profits  in 
1959.  In  1971,  almost  55  percent  of  all 
corporate  profits  in  America  were 
achieved  by  the  billion  dollar  corpora- 
tions— a  total  of  only  260  firms. 

In  addition,  proliferating  tax  and 
Government  reporting  requirements  im- 
pose burdens  on  the  small  businessman. 
According  to  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, a  family-owned  restaurant  must 
spend  about  $820  in  accounting  fees  to 
fill  out  the  required  forms,  whether  or 
not  it  makes  a  dime  of  profit. 

In  1971,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Rev- 
enue Act,  which  was  designed  to  spur 
the  economy  by  giving  tax  benefits  to 
corporations  and  individuals  alike.  How- 
ever, an  estimated  40  percent  of  the  $11.5 
billion  in  armual  corporate  tax  benefits 
were  f  unneled  to  less  than  400  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  corporations. 

We  must  reverse  this  trend  that  has 
led  to  discrimination  against  the  small 
enterprise  or  we  may  find  thousands  of 
long-established  smaller  firms  closing 
their  doors  and  thus  yielding  to  the  giant 
corporations  an  even  greater  share  of 
the  marketplace. 

THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  provide  tax 
equity  for  the  8  million  small  business- 
men and  women  who  employ  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  workforce  In  this  country,  I 
am  today  Introducing  the  Small  Business 
Tax  Reform  Act. 

First,  this  bill  would  establish  a  per- 
manent Intragovemmental  Committee 
on  Tax  Simplification  for  Small  Business 
in  order  to  simplify  the  regulations,  the 
laws,  and  the  instructions  relating  to 
business  taxation. 

Second,  it  would  create  an  Office  of 
Small  Business  Tax  Analysis  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  to  examine  tax 
problems  from  the  view  of  small  busi- 
ness and  free  enterprise,  rather  than  the 
Government's  interest  In  raising  revenue. 

Third,  my  proposal  would  establish 
a  new  corporate  normal  tax  rate  which  is 
a  graduated  scale  bringing  coriwrate 
taxation  more  nearly  into  accord  with  the 
principle  of  the  ability  to  pay  which  has 
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long  been  in  effect  for  individual  income 
taxes.  For  example,  under  current  law,  a 
small  business  with  $25,000  taxable  in- 
come is  subject  to  a  22  percent  tax,  or 
$5,500.  Under  my  proposal,  the  same 
small  business  would  pay  only  $3,300  in 
Federal  taxes.  Another  firm,  earning 
$50,000  income  subject  to  Federal  tax 
currently  pays  $17,500  in  Federal  taxes. 
Under  my  proposal,  that  firm  would  pay 
$14,425. 
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Generally,  under  my  proposal,  a  firm 
earning  less  than  $300,000  subject  to 
Federal  tax  would  find  its  tax  burden 
less  than  that  under  current  law.  A  firm 
with  profits  over  $300,000,  however,  would 
find  its  taxes  gradually  increasing — espe- 
cially those  million  dollar  profitmaking 
companies. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  normal  tax 
would  be  the  amount  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table : 


PSOPOSED    OSAOUATED    CORPORATE    NORMAL   TAX  RATE  SCHEDULE 

If  the  taxable  Income  Is:  The  normal  tax  Is: 

Not  over  $5,000 llTc  of  the  taxable  Income. 

Over  $5,000  but  not  over  $15,000 $550  plus  12.5%  of  excess  over  $5,000. 

Over  $15,000  but  not  over  $25,000 $1,800  plus  15.0%  of  excess  over  $15,000. 

Over  $25,000  but  not  over  $100,000 $3,300  plus  18.6%  of  excess  over  $25,000. 

Over  $100,000  but  not  over  $200.000 $17,175  plus  22.5%  of  excess  over  $100,000. 

Over  $200,000  but  not  over  $300,000 $39,675  plus  26.5%  of  excess  over  $200,000. 

Over    $300.000 $66,175  plus  26.8%  of  excess  over  $300,000. 


In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  compiled 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
which  shows  the  present  tax  liability  of 
corporations  and  the  Federal  taxes  paid 
by  corporations  imder  my  proposal: 

COMPARISON  OF  CORORPATE  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITIES 
UNDER  PRESENT  LAW,  AND  THE  NEW  RATES  AS  PROPOSED 
BY  REPRESENTATIVE  ANDERSON,  FOR  SELECTED  LEVELS 
OF  TAXABLE  INCOME  i 


Tax  under  proposed 
tax  rate  schedule 


Tax  under 
present  law 


Amount 


Percentage 

reduction  (— ) 

or  increase  (+) 

compared  to 

present  law 


Selected  levels  of 
corporate  taxable 
income: 

$5,000 Jl,  100  J550  -50.00 

J15.000 3.300  1,800  -45.45 

$25.000 5.500  3.300  -40.00 

$50.000 17,500  14.425  -17.57 

$75,000 29,500  25,550  -13.39 

$100,000 41,500  36,675  -11.63 

$200,000 89,500  85.175  -4.83 

$300.000 137.500  137,675  +.13 

$400,000 185,500  190.475  -2.68 

$500,000 233,500  243,275  +4.19 

$1,000.000 473,500  507,275  +7.13 


>  All  the  tax  liabilities  reflect  both  the  normal  tax  and  the  sur- 
tax applicable  to  corporations. 

Fourth,  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  new  small  business  enterprises, 
the  Small  Business  Reform  Act  would 
allow  a  new  small  business  to  exempt 
825,000  of  income  from  Federal  taxes  for 
the  first  3  years,  providing  that  it  is 
reinvested  in  the  business. 

Finally,  this  proposal  has  several 
features  which  are  designed  to  provide 
encouragement  for  modernization,  effi- 
ciency, and  cost  reduction. 

REVENUE    BALANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time  of  inflation, 
and  deficit  spending,  all  of  us  are  aware 
that  we  simply  cannot  lower  a  tax  rate 
for  one  group  without  raising  taxes  on 
another  so  that  there  would  be  no 
revenue  lost  for  the  TreasLiry. 

This  bill  which  I  am  offering  is 
balanced  in  the  revenue  sense,  with 
slight,  immediate,  and  long-term  in- 
creases of  tax  revenues  through  minim- 
ally higher  normal  tax  rates  on  giant 
corporations  and  the  cultivation  of 
vigorous  new  small  enterprises  which 
will  enlarge  the  tax  base  in  the  future. 


The  revenue  gains  made  possible  by 
the  rescaling  of  normal  rates  would 
make  it  possible  to  shift  a  small  fraction 
of  the  corporate  tax — about  1  percent — 
on  the  basis  of  the  ability  to  pay.  In 
fact,  the  increase  levied  on  a  single  firm 
with  million  dollar  profits  is  enough  to 
equal  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to 
15  firms  earning  $25,000. 

CONCLUSION 

The  small  businessman  is  the  very 
backbone  of  our  economic  system,  yet  he 
is  in  danger  of  extinction.  It  has  been 
through  his  skills,  his  initiative  and  en- 
terprise, and  his  energy  that  America 
has  become  an  economic  power  and  that 
we  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  the  world.  The  small  business  is  a 
national  asset  and  must  be  treated  as 
such — not  by  creating  tax  loopholes  or  by 
giving  special  treatment — but  rather,  by 
providing  equity  so  that  he  can  compete 
on  an  equal  footing  with  his  brothers  in 
business,  commerce,  and  industry. 


TIME   FOR   OVERWEIGHT  HEW  TO 
REDUCE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  we  have  heard  much  about  exces- 
sive spending  and  the  swollen  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  fact,  as 
will  be  recalled,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  involved  in  a  CBS  program 
called  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
which  purported  to  show  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  the  largest 
public  relations  organization  of  any  Gov- 
ernment department.  I  do  not  know 
whether  HEW  tried  harder,  but  they  are 
now  No.  1  in  public  relations  budget 
and  personnel.  If  we  take  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  we  find  that  HEW  spent  $36.2  mil- 
lion on  public  relations  while  the  Penta- 
gon spent  $25.6  million.  The  Pentagon 
has  30  people  on  its  legislative  staff  while 
HEW  has  141. 

This  is  all  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  HETW  budget  now  exceeds  that 
of  the  Pentagon.  HEW  is  expected  to 
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spend  $93.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974 
while  the  Department  of  Defense  is  ex- 
pected to  spend  $78.2  billion.  So  HEW 
is  No.  1  in  budget  fat  also.  My  colleague, 
Representative  Chappell  of  Florida,  and 
I  jointly  came  up  with  the.<5«;  amajrinor 
items  on  the  comparison  of  the  public  re- 
lations budgets  of  the  two  Departments. 
And  would  you  further  believe  that  HEW 
employed  some  4,710  consultants  as  of 
December  1972.  That  is  1  consultant  for 
every  235  of  its  117,000  employees. 

Therefore,  I  was  not  surprised  the 
other  day  when  Government  employee 
columnist — John  Cramer  of  the  Star- 
News — reported  that  HEWalso  has  that 
worst  case  of  "grade  creep'^'in  Washing- 
ton. My  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
AspiN,  he  reported,  called  it  "the  top- 
heaviest  bureaucracy  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  rapidly  getting  worse." 

If  one  could  see  that  HEW  was  doing 
good  things  with  all  these  people  and 
money,  we  could  rest  easy.  But  what  do 
we  see?  A  vague  call  from  HEW  to  bus, 
mix.  or  who  knows  what,  the  college 
students  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  This 
matches  the  insanity  perpetrated  in  the 
18th  District  of  Michigan  upon  the  Fern- 
dale  School  Board  in  attempting  to 
change  neighborhood  schools.  The  end 
result  of  such  madness — and  the  cases 
are  legion — may  be  the  destruction  of 
the  public  school  system  in  this  Nation 
at  taxpayers'  expense  if  HEW  is  not 
slowed  down.  We  need  action  on  an  anti- 
busing  law.  We  further  need  to  trim 
down  the  blob  bureaucracy  of  HEW  for 
the  sake  of  generations  to  come  in  order 
that  HEW  again  serves  the  people  and 
not  vice  versa. 


HARVARD  PROFESSOR  CELEBRATES 
a5TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  that  breed  of  in- 
tellectuals peculiar  to  my  district.  Har- 
vard professors,  recently  celebrated  his 
85th  birthday.  Prof.  Harry  A.  Wolf- 
son,  Nathan  Llttauer,  professor  of  He- 
brew literature  and  philosophy  emeritus, 
has  been  called  "the  greatest  living 
scholar  of  the  humanities."  He  is  quite 
a  man. 

Professor  Wolfson  is  the  only  non- 
Israeli  to  have  been  honored  with  the 
Jerusalem  prize.  Tributes  to  him  never 
cease.  And  yet  they  are  insufficient. 

Despit*  his  age.  Professor  Wolfson  ar- 
rives at  Widener  Library  at  8:30,  before 
normal  library  hours,  six  mornings  a 
week.  On  the  seventh  morning,  Simday, 
he  arrives  at  7:30,  when  the  night  cus- 
todians are  relieved. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  offer- 
ing best  wishes  for  good  health  and  many 
more  years  of  creativity  to  the  "Resident 
Sage"  of  Harvard.  I  am  sure  that  each 
of  us  hopes  that  he  will  someday  be  as 
fecund  as  Professor  Wolfson  is  at  85. 
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I  include  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  about  Professor  Wolfson: 
Harvard's  Resident  Sage  Marks  85th 
Birthday  Today 
(By   Israel  Shenker) 

Cambridge,  Mass,,  November  1. — Life  makes 
the  man  and  man  makes  the  life,  and  occa- 
sionally—as with  Prof.  Harry  A.  Wolfson — 
both  life  and  man  are  a  marvel  to  behold. 

Tomorrow  he  will  endure  a  discreet  hal- 
lelujah chorus  at  a  lunch  marking  his  85th 
birthday,  and  be  guest  of  honor  at  a  Widener 
Library  reception  celebrating  endowment  of 
the  Harry  A.  Wolfson  Book  Fund  In  Harvard's 
Judalca  Collection. 

Now  that  he  has  been  at  Harvard  almost 
65  years — he  arrived  as  a  freshman  In  1908, 
became  a  professor  In  1925,  emeritus  in 
1958 — he  Is  accustomed  to  being  honored  as 
the  resident  legend  and  the  accredited  sage. 

Harvard's  George  Huntston  Williams,  Winn 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  calls  him 
"the  greatest  living  scholar  of  the  humani- 
ties," and  In  private,  simply  "Aristotle." 

To  be  a  Jewish  scholar  writing  on  Jewish 
philosophy  Is  difficult.  To  be  a  Jewish  scholar 
writing  on  Christian  and  Islamic  philosophy 
as  well,  and  who  then — betraying  nothing 
of  his  Immigrtint  beginning — writes  limpid 
and  engaging  English  prose  magnifies  the 
achievement. 

cardboard  and  string 

Room  K  In  the  Widener  is  the  only  place 
Professor  Wolfson  feels  at  home.  Six  days  a 
week  he  turns  up  at  8:30  A.M.  before  the 
library  officially  opens.  Sundays  he  arrives 
at  7:30  A.M.,  when  day  custodians  replace 
the  night  shift.  Prof.  Morton  White  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton 
notes  that  Professor  Wolfson  is  "the  first  to 
enter  the  library  and  the  last  to  leave  It,  the 
first  to  get  a  point  and  the  last  to  forget  It." 

In  room  K,  filing  cabinets  are  crammed 
with  shaggy,  handwritten  bundles  of  man- 
uscript squeezed  between  cardboards,  tied 
together  with  frayed  bits  of  string. 

Exuberantly,  though  now  he  walks  with 
difficulty.  Professor  Wolfson  hurries  to  the 
files.  "1*11  show  you  how  Plato  looks."  he 
says,  grasping  a  handful  of  manuscript. 
"There  are  thousands  of  pages  like  this." 
With  unconcealed  glee  he  loves  to  hear  his 
words  read  aloud.  "How  do  you  like  It?  "  he 
asks,  marveling  along  with  the  reader. 

Professor  Wolfson  long  ago  began  writing 
books  to  cover  all  philosophic  systems  from 
Plato  to  Spinoza  as  though  the  Interlude, 
that  Is  man's  life  were  sufficient  to  Illuminate 
the  eternity  that  Is  human  thought. 

Philosophers  "rarely  give  exoression  to  the 
full  content  of  their  mind,"  he  suggested 
"Some  of  them  only  rhapsodize;  some  of 
them  veil  their  thought  underneath  some 
artificial  literary  form:  some  of  them  philo- 
sophize as  birds  sing,  without  being  aware 
that  they  are  repeating  ancient  tunes." 

To  him  a  work  of  philosophy  is  a  mvstery 
story,  and  the  historian  must  probe  for 
clues,  distinguishing  between  "the  outer 
speech  of  style"  which  is  the  man  and  "the 
Inner  speech  of  thought,  and  the  latent  proc- 
esses of  reasoning  behind  It.  that  Is  the 
philosopher." 

propositions  or  spinoza 
While  working  on  Spinoza  he  was  obsessed 
with  a  problem.  "The  propositions  were  repe- 
titious," he  recalled.  "I  couldn't  account  for 
them,  and  I  was  worried.  But  then,  sitting 
In  the  movies  one  night.  I  realized  that  the 
first  13  propositions  of  Spinoza's  Ethics  are 
based  on  a  comparison  of  the  microcosm 
and  macrocosm." 

Professor  Wolfson  never  married,  and  he 
used  to  go  to  the  movies  every  night.  "There 
are  lots  of  people  who  don't  see  you.  and 
then  you  don't  feel  lonesome,"  he  explained. 
"Go  Into  a  place  by  yourself  and  you're  lone- 
some." 
Night  after  night  he  went  to  the  same  film, 
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sometimes  falling  asleep  at  the  start,  waking 
Just  before  the  end — and  reconstructing  what 
must  have  happened  on  screen.  When  he 
solved  the  Spinoza  problem  he  thought  of 
dedicating  his  book  to  the  movie  Industry. 

From  Spinoza  he  turned  to  Phllo,  a  Jewish 
philosopher  who  applied  scripture  to  phil- 
osophy. Professor  Wolfson's  assessment  went 
counter  to  the  accepted  view  that,  as  he  put 
it.  "everything  that  came  before  Christianity 
Is  to  be  considered  only  as  preparatory-  to  It 
and  everything  that  happened  outside  of 
Christianity  Is  to  be  considered  only  as  trlb- 
utory  to  It." 

the  great  mysteries 

In  1956  he  published  "The  Philosophy  of 
the  Church  Fathers."  and  Profeisor  Williams 
suggested  that  the  book  "dealt  with  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity 
with  such  attention  to  details  that  one  feels 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  residual  mystery!" 

While  others  conceal  truth  beneath  the 
apparatus  of  scholarship.  Professor  Wolfson 
serves  his  conclusions  wondrous  and  plain. 
While  other  religious  philosophers,  for  ex- 
ample, treat  of  the  human  soul's  origin  with 
theories  of  creation,  pre-exlsience  and 
traduclanlsm.  Professor  Wolfson  translates 
them  as  the  theories  of  souls  which  are  cus- 
tom-made, ready-made  and  second-hand. 
,  While  preparing  a  second  volume  on  the 
Church  fathers,  this  custom-made  soul  saw 
a  solution  to  the  origin  in  the  Kalam  (the 
teaching  of  the  early  Moslem  philosophers) 
of  the  attributes  of  God.  He  unravelled  a 
skein  of  derivation  from  the  Christian  Trin- 
ity— a  Greek  translation  of  an  Arabic  work 
written  by  a  Christian  about  half  a  century 
after  the  rise  of  Islam. 

"So  instead  of  publishing  volume  two  of 
the  Church  fathers  I  got  Involved  in  the 
Kalam."  Professor  Wolfson  said. 

At  night  he  leaves  Widener  for  the  solitude 
of  an  apartment  overfiowlng  with  the  debris 
of  the  scholarly  bachelor  life.  In  the  best  of 
times  he  used  his  refrigerator  for  storing 
books — with  the  overflow  In  his  stove.  Last 
April  he  had  a  cataract  operation,  and  spent 
six  weeks  in  a  recuperative  center,  since  he 
could  not  look  after  himself  at  home. 

"At  the  recuperative  center  I  couldn't  read, 
I  couldn't  do  anything."  he  said.  '"One  day 
Heschel  |Prof.  Abraham  J,  Heschel  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary)  called  me,  and 
I  said  to  him  all  I  had  to  do  was  think.  I  said. 
Only  God  can  do  thinking  and  thinking." 
When  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  think,  you 
always  think  of  the  mistakes  you've  made  In 
your  life — all  the  thmgs  you  should  have 
done  that  you  didn't  do,  the  things  you  did 
that  you  shouldn't  have  done." 

The  scholar  and  the  man  In  this  extraor- 
dinary Wolfson  amalgam  Join  in  regretting 
so  much  about  the  years  gone  by.  If  onlv  he 
had  written  in  Hebrew,  If  only  he  had  writ- 
ten more  on  contemporary  Judaism.  If  only 
he  had  accepted  the  offer  from  the  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem  to  move  there.  "My 
life  would  have  been  not  happier,  but  I  would 
have  been  what  I  started  to  be."  he  said. 

And  so  he  said  to  Professor  Heschel.  "I 
wish  I  had  been  sick  30  vears  ago— I  would 
have  been  a  better  man." 

Rabbi  Heschel  calls  Professor  Wolfson  "the 
most  outstanding  scholar  of  medieval  Jewish 
phUosophy  In  modem  times,  distinguished 
not  only  by  full  mastery  of  the  material  but 
by  a  genius  for  expresclon;  his  writing  has  a 
sense  of  architecture— he  knows  how  to  build 
books  as  masterpieces." 

Perfectionism  is  the  blessed  curse  of 
scholarship,  and  Professor  Wolfson  never 
writes  a  book  without  almost  endless  revi- 
sions. Whenever  the  director  of  the  Harvard 
University  Press  passed  this  painstaking  pro- 
fessor, he  would  tip  his  hat  and  sav  as  If 
barely  containing  his  impatience,"  "Two 
weeks.  Professor  Wolfson." 

Professor  Wolfson  describes  himself  as  "a 
nonobservant  orthodox  Jew."  He  has  given  a 
few  sermonettes,  and   a  professor  teaching 
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philosophy  of  religion  at  Harvard  asked  his 
students  to  analyze  one  for  Professor  Wolf- 
son's  beliefs.  "Half  said  I  was  orthodox,  the 
other  half  said  I  was  agnostic."  said  Professor 
Wolfson.  "I  didn't  say  anything.  I  don't 
believe  In  writing  confessions." 

Instead  of  i^Tltlng  his  autobiography.  Pro- 
fessor Wolfson  began  writing  an  Imaginary 
autobiography  of  Spinoza.  When  Prof.  Arthur 
Darby  Nock  of  Harvard  read  a  portion,  he 
suggested  that  nobody  could  write  such  a 
passage  unless  It  were  his  own  autobiography. 
Professor  Wolfson  promptly  abandoned  the 
project. 

One  should  have  expected  surprises  of  the 
young  man  from  the  Czarlst  Russian  village 
of  Austryn.  When  he  applied  for  admission  to 
the  great  Slabotka  yeshlva,  he  was  told  that 
a  nlne-year-oId  belonged  In  a  cheder  (ele- 
mentary school).  But  his  sponsoring  uncle 
Insisted:  "Don't  look  at  the  vessel,  look  at 
what's  Inside." 

Yovmg  Wolfson's  father  moved  to  America, 
brought  his  son  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  In  1903,  and 
the  boy  won  a  scholarship  to  Harvard. 

Harry  Wolfson  took  to  this  summit  of 
learning  as  though  to  the  crimson  banner 
bom.  Said  Burton  S.  Dreben.  a  Harvard 
philosophy  professor:  "In  one  life  he  Jumped 
from  late  medieval  Jewish  culture  into  the 
culture  of  Harvard,  from  a  small  Jewish  vil- 
lage In  eastern  Europe  Into  the  social  life  that 
Harvard  was." 

The  transplanted  Talmudlst  made  Harvard 
his  world,  and  today  he  lives  near  the  Harvard 
faculty  club,  where  he  lunches  and  dines 
dally  with  colleagues  at  what  has  become 
known  as  "the  Wolfson  table." 
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HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  report  from  the  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  Metropolitan  Development  Coun- 
cil which  outlines  the  impact  its 
antlpoverty  programs  have  had  on  the 
community  during  the  8  years  the  coun- 
cil has  been  in  operation.  After  reading 
the  report,  it  Is  my  Impression  that 
the  individual  program  descriptions  it 
contains  contribute  constructively  to 
current  discussions  regarding  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity programs  and  the  effectiveness 
of  their  administration  by  local  com- 
munity action  agencies.  Accordingly,  I 
insert  the  report  Into  the  Record: 

OEO    COMMUNITY    ACTION:    A    HEBITAGE 

The  number  of  Individuals  served  by  and 
involved  In  the  various  programs  that  have 
been  operated  by  the  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Council  Is  In  the  thousands.  Tracing 
the  effect  of  anilpoverty  programs  on  the 
lives  of  these  Individuals  Ls  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  summary  of  eight  years  of 
activity.  For  the  purposes  of  this  statement 
it  Ls  not  pwDssible  to  enumerate  the  various 
Impacts  the  programs  operated  by  this  or- 
ganization and  funded  especially  by  the 
Federal  government  have  had  on  private 
lives.  It  must  be  sufficient  at  this  point 
to  enumerate  the  positive  Impacts  which 
the  organization  has  had  on  the  commiTnity 
to  the  extent  that  the  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Council  has  originated  programs,  oper- 
ated programs  and  promoted  the  absorption 
by  the  community  of  successful  projects. 

1.    GUIDE EXPEDITOR    PROGRAM 

During  1967.  68,  69.  Dr.  Joseph  Waller  Ini- 
tiated a  program  which  was  targeted  on  Indl- 
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vlduals  who  were  either  at  the  Western 
State  Hospital  at  Fort  SteUacoom,  Wash- 
ington, or  were  recent  patients  of  Western 
State.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to 
train  these  Individuals  In  the  provision  of 
counseling  services  to  other  low-income  peo- 
ple and  to  thereby  open  new  work  oppor- 
tunities for  such  individuals.  This  program 
was  originally  funded  with  OEO  Section  221 
funds.  These  funds  were  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  or  stipends  of  the  individual  trainees 
in  the  program. 

Eventually  The  Guide  program  which  was 
funded  from  the  above  OEO  funds  formed  the 
foundation  for  the  HEW  funded  Expedltors 
Program.  Through  extensive  training  non- 
professional counselors  became  a  source  for 
effective  but  Inexpensive  mental  health 
counseling  services.  It  was  exhibited  then 
and  continues  to  be  true  that  non-profes- 
sional Individuals  properly  trained  with  pro- 
fessional backup  can  deliver  mental  health 
services  in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner. 
Non-professional  counseling  now  has  a  per- 
manent place  In  the  mental  health  service 
delivery  system  of  Pierce  County. 

2.    WELFARE    RIGHTS    GROUP 

Since  the  organization  of  an  Independent 
Welfare  Rights  group  in  Pierce  County  In 
1968  the  Metropolitan  Development  Council 
has  provided  this  group  with  support  serv- 
ices necessary  to  ongoing  operation.  The 
welfare  rights  group  In  Tacoma  Pierce 
County  has  always  operated  as  an  inde- 
pendent group  and  has  received  support  from 
other  organizations  such  as  the  Urban 
League.  However,  over  this  period  of  time 
the  Metropolitan  Development  Council  hsis 
also  provided  services,  especially  printing 
services,  to  allow  this  group  to  communicate 
with  Its  members.  The  welfare  rights  group 
In  Tacoma  continues  to  be  an  effective  voice 
of  the  low-Income  welfare  recipient.  Indi- 
viduals from  this  group  have  visited  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  talked  with  legislators. 
Leadership  has  arisen  from  this  group  which 
continues  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  con- 
cerns of  Individuals  who  are  low  Income. 

3.  FOOD    COOPERATIVE 

The  Metropolitan  Development  Council  In 
1970-71  provided  funds  to  a  group  of  low- 
Income  Individuals  In  order  to  assist  them  In 
establishing  a  food  co-operative.  The  co- 
operative operated  with  OEO  funds  for  ap- 
proximately 12  months  at  which  time  the 
organization  was  stable  enough  to  begin  op- 
erating entirely  on  Its  own.  The  Food  Bas- 
ket In  the  Court  C  business  area  In  down- 
town Tacoma  continues  to  operate  as  a  food 
co-operative  serving  all  Income  groups  with 
low  cost  food. 

4.  FAMILy    PLANNING 

The  Pierce  County  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment for  several  years  has  provided  family 
planning  services  to  all  Income  levels  of  the 
Pierce  County  community.  It  was,  however, 
difficult  to  reach  low-Income  people  with 
family  planning  services  because  the  lo- 
cation and  scheduling  of  the  famUy  plan- 
ning clinics  limited  access.  Due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  delegate  agencies  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Development  CouncU  neighborhood 
famUy  planning  clinics  began  to  operate  In 
the  evenings  during  1969.  In  order  to  sup- 
plement the  operation  of  these  outreach  clin- 
ics the  Metropolitan  Development  Council 
obtained  OEO  funds  In  1970  to  provide  out- 
reach and  follow-up  services  to  the  low- 
income  population.  The  purpose  of  these 
outreach  services  was  to  Insure  that  the 
family  planning  services  of  the  Public 
Health  Department  reached  beyond  the  mid- 
dle and  high  income  population  to  those  who 
most  needed  them.  This  outreach  program 
continues  with  OEO  funding;  famUy  plan- 
ning clinics  continue  to  expand  Into  the  var- 
ious neighborhoods  of  Pierce   County. 

5.    RETARDED    CHILDREN 

The  delegate  agency  of  the  Metropolitan 
Development  Council,  The  Hilltop  Nelghbor- 
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hood  Center,  obtained  local  funds  to  support 
and  expand  the  Hilltop  Well  ChUd  Clinic. 
During  the  operation  of  this  clinic  the  doc- 
tor, Maurice  Moses,  who  staffed  this  clinic 
began  to  document  the  number  of  preschool 
children  served  who  were  socially  and  men- 
tally retarded.  Through  his  efforts  Jointly 
with  the  director  of  the  Hilltop  Neighbor- 
hood Center,  funding  was  obtained  to  begin 
a  Learning  Center  for  Preschool  Retarded 
Children.  As  the  center  began  to  serve  this 
unmet  need,  funding  came  from  local  con- 
tributions, foundations,  state  and  federal 
sources.  Since  the  origination  of  the  school, 
the  Central  City  Learning  Center,  the  num- 
ber of  children  enrolled  has  risen  to  65.  The 
success  of  this  program  has  been  measured 
m  the  number  of  children  who  were  either 
mentally  or  socially  retarded  who  have  been 
able  to  enter  the  school  system  and  main- 
tain their  learning  experience  at  a  level 
equal  to  other  children.  During  the  past 
12  months  the  Central  City  Learning  Center 
has  obtained  a  buUdlng  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  ground  was  broken  In  the  winter  of 
1973  for  a  building  which  wUl  house  this 
school.  As  a  result  of  this  OEO  Initiated  pro- 
gram a  previously  unmet  need  continues  to 
be  addressed. 

6.    CAMPING    FOR    LOW-INCOME    CHILDREN 

Prior  to  the  operation  of  summer  camp- 
ing by  the  Metropolitan  Development  Coun- 
cil low-Income  children  were  excluded  from 
the  camping  experiences  exemplified  by  the 
Boy  Scouts.  Olrl  Scouts.  Boys  Clubs.  Camp- 
flre  Girls  and  Churches.  During  the  summer 
of  1968  with  OEO  funds  the  Metropolitan 
Development  Council  borrowed  the  facilities 
of  Port  Lewis  and  created  a  camp  there 
which  was  made  available  cost  free  to  low- 
income  children  from  the  Tacoma/ Pierce 
County  area.  Although  this  camping  experi- 
ence and  camping  program  was  quite  suc- 
cessful It  became  apparent  during  subse- 
quent planning  that  It  would  be  much  more 
positive  to  begin  Integrating  low-Income 
children  Into  the  camps  which  were  op- 
erated and  supported  by  the  United  Good 
Neighbor  organlzatlcn.  At  that  time  funding 
from  OEO  was  supported  by  funding  from 
United  Good  Neighbor  and  an  extensive  re- 
cruitment procedure  began  which  resulted 
In  the  enrollment  In  summer  camps  of  al- 
most 1,000  low-income  children.  This  pro- 
gram has  continued  year  after  year  since 
1969.  However,  OEO  funding  was  withdrawn 
from  the  program  after  the  summer  of  1970. 
Since  that  time  the  United  Good  Neighbor 
organization  has  operated  the  program.  This 
Is  one  of  the  first  social  service  programs 
to  be  supported  with  City  Revenue  sharing 
money. 

7.    NONPROFESSIONALS 

One  of  the  greatest  Impacts  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  programs  have  had  on 
the  service  community  is  through  the  Intro- 
duction and  training  of  non-professional 
workers.  This  type  of  change  In  the  service 
delivery  system  can  be  noted  most  In  the  In- 
troduction of  non-professional  teacher's  aides 
in  the  school  district  for  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram and  through  the  Introduction  of  non- 
professionals In  the  various  newly  developed 
Jobs  with  the  Department  of  Public  Assist- 
ance. As  noted  above  this  trend  of  using  non- 
professionals has  also  appeared  In  the  area 
of  Mental  Health  Service  Delivery.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Initiation  cf  this  type  of 
service  by  non -professionals  new  Jobs  have 
been  created  for  Individuals  who  have  not 
been  able  to  pursue  the  higher  education 
degrees  and  many  more  services  have  been 
provided  at  less  cost  In  the  schools.  In  the 
Public  Assistance  Department  and  In  other 
areas  of  the  social  service  delivery  com- 
munity. 

8.    HOUSING 

A  delegate  agency  of  the  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Council  which  Is  located  In  the 
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rural  area  of  Pierce  County  known  as  MORE 
(Make  Opportunity  Rehabilitate  Economic) 
established  an  organization  called  House  My 
People  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Farmers 
Home  Administration  self-help  housing 
monies  and  technical  assistance  funding  to 
assist  low-Income  rural  residents  In  building, 
occupying  and  purchasing  their  own  homes. 
Since  the  Inception  of  the  House  My  People 
program  12  homes  have  been  completed  and 
purchased  by  the  low-Income  participants 
of  this  program  and  75  homes  are  under 
construction. 

9.  SMALL  TRIBES  OF  WESTERN  WASHINGTON 
(STOWW) 

The  delegate  agency  mentioned  above, 
MORE,  was  also  involved  In  bringing  to- 
gether several  of  the  small  tribes  of  Western 
Washington,  assisting  them  In  obtaining  OEO 
money  to  operate  a  series  of  services  for  the 
Indian  communities  throughout  Western 
Washington.  This  organization  continues  to 
be  funded  by  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Indian  desk  money  and  contlnvies  to  provide 
services  to  the  Indian  community. 

10.  NUTRITION  PROGRAM 

During  the  fall  of  1970  and  Winter  of 
1971  the  HUltop  Well  Child  Clinic  mentioned 
above  began  to  notice  and  to  document  prob- 
lem patterns  in  the  low-Income  children 
that  used  the  services  of  this  clinic.  The 
growth  rates  of  low-Income  children  differ 
radically  from  those  growth  rates  document- 
ed for  children  of  middle  and  higher  Income 
families  served  In  the  private  practices  of 
the  doctors  In  the  WeU  ChUd  Clinics.  As  a 
result  of  this  documentation  the  Metropoli- 
tan Development  CouncU  began  developing 
a  program  which  would  serve  the  nutritional 
and  ChUd  care  needs  of  high  risk  low-Income 
families  especially  for  low-lj^come  mothers 
during  pregnancy  and  for  their  newborn  chil- 
dren dv.rlng  the  first  6  months  of  life.  With 
the  assistance  of  Congressman  Hicks'  and 
Senator  Magnuson's  Offices  a  $104,000  grant 
was  received  by  the  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Council  In  the  fall  of  1972  and  a  nutri- 
tion and  child  care  counseling  program  began 
to  operate.  The  program  has  now  operated 
successfully  for  six  months  and  continues 
to  set  a  high  mark  in  effectiveness.  The 
present  community  support  for  this  program 
ensures  Its  continued  operation  In  the  future. 

1 1 .  TUTORING  PROGRAM 

The  delegate  agency  mentioned  above, 
The  Hilltop  Neighborhood  Center.  Initiated 
In  1967  a  tutoring  program  which  brought 
together  the  college  and  university  students 
In  the  Tacoma/Plerce  County  area  with  low- 
income  students  In  grade  school  and  Junior 
highs  to  assist  these  students  In  their 
studies.  The  Tacoma  School  District  provided 
support  by  identifying  participants.  The 
tutoring  program  was  funded  for  three  years 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funds. 
The  program  served  over  a  thousand  stu- 
dents during  Its  operation.  When  Model 
Cities  funds  became  available  to  the  City  of 
Tacoma  this  program  was  funded  to  serve 
the  children  of  Model  Cities  residents. 

12.    NARCOTICS 

Using  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  222 
funds  the  Metropolitan  Development  Council 
operated  a  Narcotics  Drug  Rehabilitation 
program  which  provided  residential  treat- 
ment sen-ices  to  low-Income  drug  addicts. 
During  the  operation  of  this  program  a  cur- 
riculum on  drug  education  was  created  and 
used  by  the  Tacoma  Public  Schools  for  stu- 
dents from  grades  1  through  12.  This  ma- 
terial continues  to  be  used  by  Tacoma  Public 
Schools  and  is  therefore  one  more  example 
of  the  continuing  effectlveuoss  of  programs 
begun  with  OEO  funds  by  the  MetropoUtan 
Development  Council. 

The  above  12  programs  are  Just  some  of 
the  many  programs  operated  by  the  Metro- 
politan Development  Council  to  assist  low- 
income  adults  and  their  families.  It  Is  im- 
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possible  to  enumerate  the  benefits  to  low- 
income  people  that  have  been  provided  by 
the  Head  Start  program  and  employment 
programs  in  which  individuals  employed 
with  OEO  money  were  placed  In  the  Employ- 
ment security  offices  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  our  clients.  Individuals  trained  for 
new  Job  positions  with  the  Mainstream  pro- 
gram. Senior  Citizens  whose  attitudes  toward 
themselves  and  toward  their  lives  during 
their  elderly  years  became  positive  and 
scholarship  programs  which  collected  money 
from  various  organizations  within  the  com- 
munity and  provided  scholarship  loan  pro- 
grams to  low  Income  students  attending  local 
universities  and  colleges  Indicate  Just  some 
of  the  enduring  effects  of  MDC's  operation. 

Each  year  the  Metropolitan  Development 
Council  has  adjusted  and  spun  off  programs 
and  began  the  operation  of  new  programs. 
Individuals  do  not  long  remember  significant 
actions  taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Council  which  occurred  In  the  past. 
For  example,  the  Initiation  of  funding  for 
the  Tacoma  Pierce  County  Comprehensive 
Mental  Health  Center  and  the  probation 
service  to  the  Municipal  and  Justice  Court 
system  now  supported  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners. However,  it  takes  little  study  to 
begin  to  uncover  the  multiple  successes  of 
those  programs  which  began  with  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  funding  and  has  ex- 
panded to  the  operation  of  other  programs 
funded  by  other  organizations  and  other 
agencies  of  the  government  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  low  Income  Individuals  to  remove 
themselves  from  their  poverty  situation. 
This,  then,  Is  a  partial  description  of  the 
heritage  which  OEO  funding  has  left  to  the 
Tacoma  Pierce  County  Community. 

LlNSEY     HiNAND, 

Executive  Director, 
Metropolitan  Development  Council. 


THE  SMALL  SHIPMENT  PROBLEM 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Jack 
Yohe,  Director,  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  recently 
addressed  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  in  New  Orleans.  Those 
remarks  happily  reflect  a  deep  knowledge 
of  and  concern  by  Mr.  Yohe  for  the 
"small  shipment'  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican shipper,  and  particularly,  an  aware- 
ness of  the  important  role  that  the  air 
freight  forwarding  industry  is  playing 
in  a  resolution  of  these  problems.  His  re- 
marks follow : 

Remarks  by  Jack  Yohe 
I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Dauksys  for  in- 
viting me  to  represent  the  Board"  at  your 
meeting  here  today.  I  also  appreciate  his 
kind  Invitation  to  speak  to  you.  As  I  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Dauksys  before  agreeing  to 
come  to  New  Orleans.  I  do  not  coiisider  my- 
self a  cargo  specialist. 

My  specialty.  If  that  Is  indeed  the  term, 
Is  consumer  affairs.  And.  the  vast  number 
of  the  consumers  who  write  to  the  Board  are 
not  shippers  but  passengers.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Board  or  the  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Is  not  Interested  in  cargo 
problems.  It  dees  mean  simply  that  the  con- 
sumer affairs  operation  at  the  Board  has 
been  consumer,  and  by  that  I  mean  pas- 
senger-oriented in  the  past.  Our  first  real 
consumer  affairs  venture  into  t'.ie  cargo  maze 
is  a  booklet  deslErncd  to  assist  the  small 
shipper  to  be  issued  wUhln  a  few  weeks. 
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From  the  name  cards  and  representative 
lists  of  this  meeting,  there  is  nary  a  small 
shipper  among  you.  Each  of  you  is  a  volume 
shipper. 

What  tends  to  set  the  retaU  trades  apart 
from  other  shippers  is  the  simple  fact  that 
you  ship  many  small  shipments. 

Retailers  generate  a  phenomenal  number 
of  small  shipments. 

Given  the  paperwork  involved  In  ship- 
ments of  any  mode,  the  shipper  by  air  who 
must  cut  several  thousand  alrwaybius  In  the 
course  of  a  year  must  feel  Intimidated. 

I  hope  that  I  can  allay  some  of  your  fears 
concerning  the  small  shipment  industry,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  the  air  transport 
mode  is  employed. 

To  begin  with,  your  transpcrtatlcn  con- 
cerns fall  into  two  basic  and  dlftering  tj-pes. 

Initially,  your  primary  concern  is  receiving 
In  good  order  material  from  your  suppliers 
which  you  In  turn  make  ava'llabie  to  ycur 
consumers  through  the  sales  process. 

Secondly,  you  have  a  major  area  of  concern 
in  delivering  those  goods  which  are  sold  to 
the  consumer.  In  this  phase,  as  we  all  know, 
the  primary  transport  mode.  If  not  under  the 
arm  of  the  consumer,  is  by  surface  traiisport. 

Exceptions  are  made  to  this  general  rule 
of  course  in  the  cases  of  specUlty  merchants, 
or  multllocatlon  operations  operating  on  the 
basis  of  central  warehousing  Instead  of  di- 
rect supplier  reception. 

I  would  like  to  address  each  of  these  phases 
of  your  general  operations,  namely,  the  sup- 
plier to  merchant  and  IntramercantUe  or 
specialty-transport  operations. 

Traditionally,  transportation  of  persons 
and  property  by  air  Is  associated  with  the 
need  to  minimize  the  time  in  transit  nor- 
mally associated  with  surface  modes 

But.  as  wmiam  SeaweU,  President  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways  has  correctly 
noted:  "With  the  obvious  exception  of  an 
emergency  situation,  speed  for  speed's  sake 
Is  inconsequential." 

However,  many  merchants  or  shippers  in 
general,  make  their  sole  Judgment  concern- 
ing acceptabUlty  of  cargo  modality  the  cri- 
terion of  face  value  unit  cost.  Thus  the 
modality  which  offers  the  least  expensive 
shipping  rate  often  gets  the  business. 

However,  the  least  expensive  means  Is  often 
not  the  most  efficient  nor  necessarily  the 
most  effective  transport  mode.  The  very 
flexlbUlty  of  the  present  air  transport  system 
suggests  It  should  receive  an  ever-Increasing 
percentage  of  the  small  shipment  trade. 

Recent  trends  In  the  transport  Industry 

detectable  In  your  own  operations— indicate 
a  growing  concentration  of  effort  In  the 
movement  of  large  single  entity  cargo  move- 
ments. 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  Introduction 
of  the  unit  train  concept  for  example.  Truck- 
ers also  prefer  to  deal  In  truckload  cargoes. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  to  move 
small  package  shipments  between  other  than 
major  cities  by  surface  modes.  The  Postal 
Service  which  once  relied  heavliv  on  maU 
cars  attached  to  passenger  trains  has  gradu- 
ally been  forced  to  alter  its  operations  as 
the  passenger  trains  have  been  phased  out  or 
rerouted. 

LoglcaUy,  since  the  direct  surface  carriers 
have  an  apparent  reluctance  to  move  small 
shipments,  the  shipper  might  consolidate  his 
load  with  those  of  others  through"the  agency 
of  a  forwarder. 

However.  Information  currently  available 
to  the  Board  suggests  that  this  Is  not  always 
possible.  At  present  less  than  5  percent  of 
surface  freight  moves  through  surface  for- 
warders. To  counter  this  trend.  I  understand 
that  freight  cooperatives  have  been  formed 
by  groups  of  surface  shippers. 

In  the  air  tran.«:port  Industry,  although 
there  Is  the  capability  to  move  large  ship- 
ments, there  are  admitted  limitations  in 
terms  of  moving  large  goods  to  points  which 
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receive  neither  all -cargo  aircraft  service  or 
wide-body  service. 

The  thru  pallet  concept  has  helped  In  mar- 
kets where  all-cargo  service  is  available,  but 
facing  one  fact  squarely  from  the  start:  not 
all  cargo  can  go  to  all  points  by  air  especially 
cargo  requiring  the  use  of  all-cargo  aircraft. 

However,  there  is  a  total  capability  to  move 
small  shipments,  and  that  Is  our  basic  con- 
cern. Virtually  all  points  receiving  commer- 
cial airlines  service  can  be  reached  quickly 
through  existing  services.  This  service  is 
amplified  oa  those  routes  and  to  those  points 
which  la  addition  to  regular  mixed  configu- 
ration servt.e  receive  all-cargo  commercial 
movements. 

Air  cargo  has  been  tied  historically  to  meet- 
ing the  i.eeds  of  shippers  of  small  packages 
and  small  shipments. 

Concerning  Inbound  freight  from  suppliers, 
the  first  phase  of  your  shipping  concerns,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  many  opportu- 
nities available  to  you  as  consignee  to  spec- 
ify the  freight  mode  to  be  used. 

After  all.  In  the  long  run  you  are  the  one 
who  must  absorb  shipping  costs.  If  you  deal 
In  garments,  shoes,  small  appliances,  or  any 
other  small,  relatively  dense  Item,  you  and 
your  supplier  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
services  of  direct  and  indirect  air  carriers 
which  deal  in  containerized  freight. 

Containerized  freight  service,  whether  your 
shipment  will  fit  the  smallest  (type  E)  con- 
tainer or  the  largest  igloo  (type  A(.  is  fast, 
efficient  and  less  coetly  than  Individually 
shipped  pieces. 

In  coordinating  the  shipping  of  your  goods 
from  your  supplier  in  container  form,  you 
will  find  certain  clear-cut  advantages  In  ad- 
dition to  sjjeed. 

1.  Later  tender  of  the  goods  to  the  carrier 
at  the  airport  of  origin  Is  possible; 

2.  Rapid  recovery  at  destination  is 
achieved; 

3  Better  security  U  possible  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  pilferage  and  theft  claims  should  be 
noticed; 

4.  And.  above  all  else,  the  container  pro- 
gram offers  rate  Incentives  for  customers. 

In  many  cases  the  airline  contalnertzatlon 
program  offers  rates  which  are  competitive 
In  direct  cost  to  surface  modes.  The  daylight 
LD-3  rates  are  a  fine  example  of  this. 

Contalnertzatlon — placing  a  series  of  small 
boxes  into  a  larger  box — eliminates  handling 
by  the  air  carrier. 

Contalnertzatlon  also  Is  related  to  density. 

Since  modern  aircraft  are  geared  to  handle 
freight  with  a  density  of  about  12  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  it  Is  through  contalnerlzatlon 
that  shipments  with  varying  densities  can 
be  shipp)ed  at  one  time  with  an  averaged 
weight  and  thereby  accrue  cost  savings. 

There  are  currently  over  200  wide-body 
aircraft  in  service  in  the  United  States,  and 
these,  In  addition  to  regular  flights  by  all- 
cargo  or  mixed  aircraft,  provide  an  enormous 
Increase  in  lift  capacity. 

The  Introduction  of  each  wide-body  air- 
craft provides  the  equivalent — though  not 
the  nexibility — of  two-thirds  of  a  standard 
Jet  cargollner.  The  wlde-bodled  aircraft  are 
Ideally  suited  to  contalnertzed  movements. 

In  your  shipments  to  consumers,  you  can 
avail  yourselves  of  many  services  available. 
The  carrters  have  recently  Introduced  a  small 
package  priority  servlc»  geared  to  the  imme- 
diate need  concept.  This  "llckety-spUt"  serv- 
ice is  basic  priority  transportation  from  air- 
port to  airport  and  will  prove  useful  to  the 
small  pachBge  shipper. 

For  many  years  REA  Air  Express  has  had 
a  prtorlty  service  with  the  airlines.  It  trtes 
to  deal  with  each  parcel  as  an  individual 
shipment  ajid  routes  It  on  a  flight  providing 
the  fastest  service.  Each  shipment  Is  dis- 
patched soon  after  receipt. 

I  not»  with  Interest  the  fact  that  the 
Board's  Air  Express  Rate  Investigation 
(Docket  22387)  indicated  that  express  ship- 
ments are  characteristically  short-haul  and 
primarily  lightweight. 
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The  average  weight  of  a  shipment  has  been 
approximately  27  pounds  in  the  last  three 
years.  Over  41  percent  of  the  shipments 
weigh  nine  pounds  or  less;  over  65  percent 
less  than  20  pounds,  and  89  percent  less  than 
50  pounds.  Similarly,  60  percent  of  the  ship- 
ments move  800  miles  or  less. 

The  role  Lf  the  consoUdator  or  the  for- 
warder agent  in  the  airfreight  business  Is 
ftiormous.  It  Is  reflective  of  the  Industry's 
being  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  small  pack- 
age shipper. 

Indirect  air  carriers  operating  with  Board 
authority  as  forAfarders  have  steadily  ad- 
vanced their  market  share  of  the  airfreight 
traffic.  They  perform  a  vital  function  which 
you  as  shippers  and  recipients  cannot  over- 
look. 

For  many  ye^rs  now  the  Board  has  en- 
couraged the  free  entry  of  new  and  special- 
ized forwarders  into  the  Industry.  While 
there  Is  a  move  afoot  in  the  forwarder  indus- 
try at  present  to  limit  new  carrier  entry,  the 
Board's  historical  position  has  been  for  free 
entry.  Whether  that  position  should  be  modi- 
fied in  the  light  of  the  growth  of  containerl- 
zatlon  is  the  issue  that  the  Board  now  has 
before  it. 

The  airfreight  forwarder's  role  Is  that  of 
the  small  shipment  specialist  for  moving 
shipments  door-to-door.  As  the  Intermediary 
between  the  shipper  and  the  direct  air  car- 
rier, the  forwarder  is  in  a  position  to  offer 
competitive  rates  through  the  consolidation 
process. 

Cargo  of  mixed  lots  with  a  common  desti- 
nation share  a  common  container  to  desti- 
nation where  delivery  Is  effected.  Currently 
almost  45  percent  of  the  airfreight  tonnage 
and  two-thirds  of  the  shipments  are  consoU- 
dator originated. 

Clearly  this  indicates  the  degree  of  recep- 
tivity the  small  shipment  gets  in  the  overall 
air  transport  picture  when  compared  to  the 
5  percent  surface  participation  noted  before. 
Since  the  forwarder  also  relies  on  the  spe- 
cific density  quotient  for  his  shipments,  he  is 
in  a  position  to  offer  lower  costs  for  dense 
items  through  the  use  of  the  contalnerlzatlon 
technique.  One  small  dense  parcel  in  a  con- 
tainer will  Increase  his  overall  density  and 
lower  his  direct  costs  and  this  saving,  In  the 
form  of  specific  commodity  rates,  is  passed 
along  to  the  consumer  of  his  services. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  the  small  ship- 
ment specialist  Is  the  pn^osed  new  services 
which  the  forwarders  have  set  forth.  As  you 
all  know,  pickup  and  delivery  service  in  the 
immediate  area  of  an  airport  receiving  certifi- 
cated service  Is  a  major  feature  of  forwarder 
activity.  This  has  been  the  case  for  many 
years.  However,  new  operations  are  emerging. 
Airfreight  forwarders  have  long  been  In- 
volved in  the  shipment  of  goods  using  over 
the  road  truckers.  This  service  extends  beyond 
the  normal  pickup  and  delivery  radius  and 
provides  through-service  on  a  door-to-door 
basis  for  shippers  beyond  normal  delivery 
limits. 

This  connecting  surface-carrier  service  has 
been  a  two  piece  operation  with  separate  car- 
rier liabilities,  rules,  rates,  and  paperwork. 

Today  many  airfreight  forwarders  have 
obtained  ICC  licenses  as  so-called  "ex-air" 
surface  forwarders  and  are  rapidly  e.xpanding 
their  alrp)ort-to-ttlrport  operations  to  hun- 
dreds of  towns  not  serviced  by  air.  These  are 
one-piece  operations  in  that  while  the  rates 
may  be  either  separate  for  the  air  and  sur- 
face hauls  or  single  factor,  the  paperwork  is 
on  a  through  bill  of  lading  basis  and  the 
liability  and  responsibility  are  that  of  the 
single  inter-modal  carrier. 

Another  major  development  In  airfreight 
is  the  combined  carriage  of  goods  through  the 
use  of  an  airline  or  a  forwarder  with  the 
connecting  services  of  an  air  taxi  on  a 
through-rate  basis.  This  provides  air  carriage 
at  through-rates  to  the  many  points  which 
receive  no  certificated  airline  service. 

Since  the  air  taxi  operators  operate  small 
aircraft,  you  can  easily  detect  that  this  serv- 
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ice  would  be  directed  at  the  small  shipment 
producer. 

Both  speed  and  economy  to  the  shipper 
should  be  the  long-range  result  of  such  a 
program. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  many  communities 
formerly  served  by  air  carriers  will  again  have 
forwarding  ^ervlceo  available  to  them. 

This  ia  not  to  be  taken  lightly,  as  the  type 
of  community  which  I  am  speaking  of  is  of 
the  calibre  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  or  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  which  have  a  sizeable  ccmmercial 
area. 

Alo,  freight  moved  through  taxi  operators 
can  be  handled  con.lderably  faster  than  di- 
rect carriage  even  if  both  points  do  have 
direct  carrier  service. 

Take  the  case  of  shipping  a  parcel  from 
Washington  to  Bingham  ton.  New  York.  Both 
Washington  and  Blnghamton  have  airline 
service,  but  not  direct  to  each  other.  There 
is  an  air  taxi  in  this  market  and  its  three 
daily  direct  fiights  offer  considerable  room 
for  cargo. 

A  final  new  development  which  may  affect 
all  of  you  In  the  small  parcel  field  is  the 
growth  of  the  third-level  all-cargo  carrier. 
By  this  I  mean  the  scheduled  all-cargo  air 
taxi  operating  small  planes  over  a  dense 
network. 

Several  of  the.^e  carriers  are  In  the  in- 
dustry, but  the  most  aggressive  Is  planning 
to  have  a  small  parcel  air  service  to  over  100 
cities  by  the  year's  end.  Overnight  or  similar 
delivery  between  many  points  Is  now  avail- 
able through  this  specialized  air  service.  In 
essence,  the  function  of  such  a  carrter  Is  to 
be  a  direct  air  carrler-consoUdator,  consoli- 
dating In  terms  of  planeloads  rather  than 
containers.  In  many  cases  the  aircraft  will 
accommodate  less  than  the  capacity  of  a  large 
carrier  container  like  the  Igloo,  but  it  Ls 
geared  to  be  a  fl^^ing  container  of  small  ship- 
ments. 

What  we  essentially  have  in  the  air  ship- 
ment mode  Is  an  enormous  capacity  for  the 
wls°  shipper  to  economize  through  the  wise 
use  of  air  cargo  services. 

By  selecting  the  services  best  suited  to  the 
particular  shipment  In  question,  long-range 
economies  of  distribution  can  be  achieved. 

The  basic  problem  in  this  area  is  of  course 
the  general  lack  of  famUlarlty  with  the  flex- 
ible programs  of  the  air  mode  or  the  Ineffi- 
cient use  of  the  mode  by  shippers. 

I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  none  of  your 
companies  would  order  sight  unseen  any 
commodity  for  resale  at  the  retail  level.  Yet 
day  In  and  day  out,  each  of  you  purchase 
transportation  services  without  direct  re- 
gard to  the  type  of  services  being  purchased 
or  the  overall  place  of  mode  In  your  costing 
program. 

In  the  1960's  the  Board  attempted  to  In- 
form shippers  of  the  programs  in  air  trans- 
portation which  best  suited  their  needs 
through  the  use  of  workshops  across  the  na- 
tion. The;e  were  successful  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 

However,  we  still  receive  correspondence 
from  traffic  managers  which  Indicates  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  air 
c.\rgo  practices.  Primarily  the>e  letters  deal 
with  claims  procedures  or  denials  of  lia- 
bility, which  Is  the  main  factor  in  Board 
docket  19923  concerning  liability  and  claims 
rules  and  practices. 

In  this  case,  the  examiner's  decision  is 
not  available,  although  it  should  not  be  long 
In  coming.  Basic  to  the  Investigation  are  the 
questions  of  whether  the  Board  has  the  law- 
ful right  to  set  liability  for  carriers  operating 
imder  Board  authority  and  whether  the 
Board  may  specify  the  extent  of  liability  In 
terms  of  eliminating  exculpatory  provisions. 

The  Bureau  of  Economics  Brief  to  the 
Administration  Law  Judge  gives  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  Board's  ability  to 
act  in  both  of  these  areas. 

I  would  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  show 
that  the  Board  Is  totally  Interested  In  the 
problems  of  the  small  shipment  shipper  and 
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have  kindled  your  Interest  in  the  wider  use 
of   airfreight   as   a   distributive    mode. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  u  cargo  expert,  but  I  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  be  the  "Board  s  Ear" 
and  listen  to  any  particular  problenis  which 
you  may  have  encountered  in  the  use  of  air- 
freight. 

I  promise  that  I  shall  pass  your  prob- 
lems along  to  our  freight  people  so  that 
your  problems  will  receive  every  consider- 
ation. 

It  Is  a  strange  fact  of  life  that  we  do  not 
often  hear  from  shippers,  either  Individually 
or  \s  groups,  in  formal  economic  proceedings. 
Each  of  you  has  the  right  under  RiUe  14  to 
participate  In  formal  proceedings  which  con- 
cern your  operations,  ar.d  I  would  Invite  you 
to  take  advantage  of  this  rule  to  present 
your  views  on  vital  matters  before  the 
Board. 

I:i  closing.  I  would  urge  each  of  you  to 
ex.amli'.e  your  shipping  needs  and  give  con- 
sideration to  the  expanded  use  of  the  air 
mode  in  your  operations.  Air  transport  in 
this  day  and  age  Is  not  simply  to  be  used  for 
priority  Items  but  for  all  freight.  It  can  be 
used  on  an  economic  basic  which  is  com- 
petitive with  other  modes,  and  It  can  be  a 
most  rewarding  tool  in  your  overall  corpo- 
rate planning. 


THE  1973  EXPLORATION  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AWARDED  TO  MITCHELL 
HALTER  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  Mitchell  Hal- 
ter of  my  district  in  Philadelphia  has 
been  awarded  a  full  exploration  scholar- 
ship offered  jointly  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Educational  Expedition  Interna- 
tional, and  the  Explorers  Club. 

Mitchell  was  selected  from  among 
8.000  applicants  throughout  the  country. 
Competition  was  based  upon  demon- 
strated interest  and  achievement  in  the 
humanities  and  natural  sciences  both 
within  the  classroom  and  in  extracur- 
ricular activities.  Selection  of  the  win- 
ners was  also  based  upon  potential  suc- 
cess in  careers  in  natural  science  or  hu- 
manities, motivation,  initiative,  good 
physical  health  and  stamina,  and  recom- 
mendation by  qualified  community  au- 
thorities. 

The  1973  Exploration  Scholarship  will 
enable  the  winners  to  participate  in 
worldwide  expeditions  led  by  some  of 
the  world's  leading  scientists.  The  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  providing  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  gifted  youth  to  explore 
and  define  career  interests. 

The  scholarship  program  is  entirely 
funded  by  public  and  private  sectors. 

.\s  a  winner,  Mitchell  has  been  invited 
to  join  Dr.  Ian  Gibson's  Icelandic  geology 
expedition.  On  July  6,  the  expedition 
team  will  fly  to  eastern  Iceland  to  map 
and  date  the  stratigraphic  succession  of 
the  lava  flows  in  the  region  just  to  the 
west  of  NeskaupstaoUr.  In  addition,  the 
Myvatn  district,  site  of  the  ApoUo  moon- 
rover  testing  and  training,  will  be  visited 
by  the  participants  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  new  volcanic  region  of  Iceland. 

Mitchell's  interest  in  science  developed 
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in  his  early  childhood  and  has  continued 
throughout  his  years  in  school.  He  has 
participated  in  numerous  advanced 
courses  in  science.  As  a  teenager,  he  be- 
gan to  manufacture  and  launch  rockets 
of  his  own  design  and  accomplished 
many  other  scientific  achievements. 

In  addition,  he  worked  as  a  volunteer 
at  Hahnemann  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 
As  a  result  of  this  experience,  Mitchell 
developed  great  enthusiasm  for  a  career 
in  medicine. 

For  the  past  5  years,  he  has  been  an 
active  boy  scout  and  Is  now  a  junior  as- 
sistant scoutmaster.  Through  field  trips 
on  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  to  New 
Mexico,  Mitchell  has  developed  true  en- 
joyment of  the  outdoor  life. 

Photography  is  also  one  of  his  many 
hobbies.  He  has  developed  rolls  of  film  for 
friends  and  is  interested  in  the  technical 
aspects  of  this  medium  as  well. 

Additionally,  Mitchell  utilizes  his 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tricity, his  latest  invention  being  a  tic- 
tac-toe  computer. 

Wanting  to  share  his  experiences  and 
vast  knowledge  with  his  peers,  Mitchell, 
at  age  16.  has  applied  for  a  tutoring  posi- 
tion at  his  high  school. 

As  you  can  see,  Mitchell  Halter  is  a 
weU-round,  intelligent  young  man  who 
well  deserves  this  honor.  The  award  is 
partially  based  on  the  judges'  evaluation 
of  his  potential.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  generation 


COMMENDATION  FOR  A  POLICE 
OFFICER 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
serve  the  public  usually  receive  a  good 
many  more  brickbats  than  bouquets.  This 
is  accepted  as  part  of  the  job,  because 
they  do  not  expect  more  than  an  oc- 
casional "thank  you"  for  doing  their 
duty. 

Occasionally,  however,  people  are 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  excellent 
service  that  they  receive  from  their  pub- 
lic servants.  This  was  evidenced  recently 
by  a  letter  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Marion 
County,  111.,  by  a  resident  of  Oak  Park, 
a  city  in  my  district.  My  constituent  paid 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  police  officer 
and  his  associates.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert the  letter  in  the  Record  in  order  to 
show  the  police  that  their  efforts  on  be- 
half of  their  fellow  Americans  are  ap- 
preciated. 

The  letter  follows: 

Oak  Park.  III., 

May  9,  1973. 

Dear  Sm:  I  recently  had  an  occasion  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  a  member  of  your  department, 
a  Mr.  Charles  Clayborn.  a  radio  operator,  in 
an  attempt  to  locate  the  relative  of  a  friend 
who  was  killed  In  an  accident.  The  only  in- 
formation I  had  concerning  my  friend's  rel- 
ative's whereabouts  was  that  he  was  some- 
where In  Southern  Illinois,  probably  near 
Carbondale. 

Prior  to  contacting  Mr.  Clayborn,  I  had 
called  the  Illinois  State  Police  JAKS  4,  and 
attempted    to    determine    his    license    num- 
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ber  so  that  we  could  possibly  put  an  APB 
requesting  that  he  be  stopped  on  sight  and 
informed  of  the  emergency  and  to  return 
home  Immediately.  Understandably,  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  -.vas  caused  because  of  the 
scarce  informatior.  that  I  had  to  offer.  How- 
ever, at  this  point,  the  State  Police  suggested 
that  I  try  your  office.  I  did.  Mr.  Clavbom 
answered  the  call.  He  did  not  at  all  seem 
confused,  instead  was  most  gracious  and  said 
he  would  do  everything  In  his  power  to  lo- 
cate the  gentleman  in  question  and  that 
he  would  call  the  number  In  Chicago  that  I 
had  given  to  him  and  promised  that  he  would 
stay  with  the  matter  until  he  would  locate 
the  individual  in  question.  In  less  than  15 
minutes.  Mr.  Clayborn  called  me  back  in- 
forming me  that  he  had  located  my  party 
giving  him  the  message  and  told  the  individ- 
ual that  he  would  call  me  to  make  sure  that 
I  would  remain  by  a  telephone  untU  the 
party  called. 

Probably  one  cf  the  most  difficult  things 
for  anyone  to  say  to  a  stranger  is  thank  you. 
and  in  this  case.  I  feel  that  merely  a  thank 
you  Is  totally  Inadequate.  I  believe  Officer 
Clayborn  acted  In  the  way  that  all  people 
expected  a  law  enforcement  officer  to  act.  He 
performed  his  Job  admirably,  was  extremely 
cooperative,  courteous  and  helpful  In  an 
emergency  situation  and  In  my  opinion  per- 
formed his  Job  in  a  manner  beyond  that 
which  is  normally  expected  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

I  therefore,  respectively  request  that  Officer 
Clayborn  be  recommended  for  a  commenda- 
tion as  an  cff.cer  whose  performance  of  his 
duties  expresses  the  excellence  of  your  en- 
tire staff.  On  behalf  of  the  family  Involved 
and  myself,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  hiring 
such  an  officer  and  certainly  all  of  cur  thanks 
to  Officer  Clayborn  for  the  very  fine  cooper- 
ation evidenced  by  his  recent  performance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  H.  Srotrr. 


CONGRESSMAN  DENHOLM'S  FARM 
BILL 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Denholm  of  South  Dakota  has 
earned  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  al- 
though he  is  only  now  in  his  second  term 
of  oflSce.  His  insight  Into  agricultural 
legislative  problems  has  led  him  to  intro- 
duce a  farm  bill  vohich  caught  the  at- 
tention of  many  farm  leaders  including 
Peniisylvania's  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Honorable  James  A.  McHale. 

In  an  article  prepared  for  United  Press 
International  several  weeks  ago.  Secre- 
tary McHale  praises  the  concept  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 
That  article  follows: 
[From  the  Latrobe   (Pa.)    Bulletin.  Apr.   19, 

19731 
Reverses   Old   Concfpt   of   Paying   Not  To 

Produce — McHale  Lauds  Farmers  Sr'BsiDT 

Proposal 

(By  Jim  McHale) 

In  the  controversy  over  food  prices  and 
farm  Income,  a  voice  of  reason  was  sounded 
recently  in  Congress  when  Rep.  Frank  E. 
Denholm.  D-S.D..  called  for  outright  sub- 
sidles  to  family  farmers  based  on  what  thev 
produced. 

His  proposal  Is  revolutionary  in  that  It  re- 
verses the  concept  of  paying  farmers  not  to 
produce.   It   also   Is   directly   counter   to   th© 
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Nlxoa  administration's  avowed  Intention  of 
getting  government  out  of  agriculture. 

Denholm  told  Congress  that  the  worldwide 
demand  for  American  food  and  fiber  U  evi- 
dent and  that  It  could  effectively  improve 
our  balance  of  trade.  Subsidy  payments,  he 
said,  should  be  geared  to  encouraging  pro- 
duction and  to  carry  the  farmer  through 
periods  of  slack  demands  and  depressed 
prices. 

The  Issue  that  was  pretty  much  obscured 
In  the  highly  publicized  meat  boycotts  and 
the  consumer  outcry  for  lower  food  prices 
Is  that  the  farmers'  production  costs  have 
far  outstripped  the  prices  he  receives.  Den- 
holm's  proposal  hits  the  problem  of  produc- 
tion costs  on  the  head.  He  says,  in  effect, 
that  it  wiU  pay  consumers  to  help  offset  a 
farmer's  overhead.  Family  famers  will  stay 
In  business  Insuring  an  adequate  flow  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices.  By  avoiding 
subsidies,  consumers  In  the  end  will  pay 
double  and  triple  when  scarcities  result  from 
a  dwindling  farm  industry. 

Under  the  current  system,  in  Denholm's 
words,  the  consumer  is  "being  twice  struck — 
once  when  taxes  are  paid  to  support  essen- 
tial prices  to  assure  producers  a  meager  level 
of  equity  for  food  and  natural  raw  fiber  too 
often  below  the  cost  of  production  and  again 
at  the  retail  market  cost  to  the  American 
consiuner"  when  buying  household  goods. 
Instead,  what  is  needed  is  a  "national  policy 
of  direct  subsidy  to  consumer  cost  of  food 
and  fiber." 

Denholm  argues  that  the  "American  farm 
people  have  too  long  subsidized  the  living 
standards  of  ail  the  rest  of  the  people  in  this 
country.  Producers  cannot  market  below  the 
cost  of  production  and  continue  to  produce 
the  essential  food  required  for  210  million 
Americans  and  millions  more  around  the 
world." 

For  consumers  who  are  not  aware  of  what 
production  costs  mean,  here  is  a  sample  of 
what  has  happened  on  the  farm  scene. 

A  two-row  corn  picker  that  sold  for  $1,500 
in  1952  increased  by  300  per  cent  to  $4  840  In 
1972.  Yet  overall  farm  prices,  according  to 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  staff  re- 
port, have  increased  only  six  per  cent  above 
what  they  were  20  years  ago. 

Yes.  food  prices  have  tjone  up — but  mainly 
at  the  retail  level.  Until  last  year,  the  price 
the  farmer  received  for  beef  was  actually  a 
dollar  less  than  he  received  20  years  ago.  Yet 
In  that  same  period,  retail  meat  prices  In  the 
chalnstores  had  doubled. 

Denholm's  approach  is  to  stabilize  prices 
while  increasing  production.  This  would  pro- 
tect both  farmers  and  consumers. 

His  proposal,  which  l^e  calls  a  national  nu- 
trition, food  and  fiber  act,  would  provide 
direct  payment  for  production  equal  to  the 
dlfferenne  between  the  average  price  received 
bv  farmers  at  the  marketplace  and  not  less 
than  90  per  cent  of  parity  on  the  first 
$25,000  of  the  annual  gross  sales  of  each 
farm  family  unit.  This  would  Insure  that  the 
farmer  is  covered  for  rlslnc  operating  costs. 
Once  the  annual  gross  exceeds  $25,000,  the 
farmer  Is  on  his  own  for  the  price  he  re- 
ceives at  the  marketplace. 


WOODROW  WILSON  ON  THE  INVES- 
TIGATIVE ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  he 
became  one  of  our  most  active  and 
strongest  Presidents,  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  knovTi   as   an   expert  in  constitu- 
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tional  theory  and  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  hie  book,  "Con- 
gressional Government,"  published  in 
1895,  he  wrote  of  the  need  for  Congress 
to  serve  as  investigator  and  informant 
for  the  people,  lest  the  Nation  remain  in 
embarrassing,  crippling  ignorance  of  the 
very  affairs  which  it  is  most  important 
that  it  should  understand  and  direct. 

It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  Congress,  and 
especially  the  House,  which  possesses  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment,  to  keep  the 
closest  possible  watch  on  the  operations 
and  activities  of  the  executive  branch, 
letting  no  frivolous  claims  of  "executive 
privilege"  or  "separation  of  powers" 
stand  in  its  way.  We  are  to  be  "the  eyes 
and  the  voice"  of  the  people,  and  if  we  do 
not  act  as  such,  they  will  be  left  blind 
and  deaf  with  respect  to  the  activities  of 
their  Government. 

The  full  Wilson  statement  from  which 
the  above  quotes  are  taken  is  worth  read- 
ing, and  I  include  it  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks: 

It  is  the  propter  duty  of  a  representative 
t>ody  to  look  diligently  into  every  affair  of 
goveriunent  and  to  talk  much  about  what 
it  sees.  It  Is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the 
voice,  tod  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will  of 
its  constituents.  Unless  Congress  have  and 
use  every  means  of  acquainting  itself  with 
the  acts  and  the  disposition  of  the  exlmln- 
Istratlve  agents  of  the  government,  the  coun- 
try must  be  helpless  to  learn  how  it  is  being 
served:  and  unless  Congress  both  scrutinize 
these  things  and  sift  them  by  everj'  form  of 
discussion,  the  country  must  remain  In  em- 
barrassing, crippling  ignorance  of  the  very 
affairs  which  it  is  most  Important  that  it 
should  understand  and  direct.  The  Informing 
function  of  Congress  should  be  preferred 
even  to  its  legislative  function.  The  argument 
Is  not  only  that  discussed  and  Interrogated 
administration  is  the  only  pure  and  efficient 
administration,  but,  more  than  that,  that 
the  only  really  self-governing  people  is  that 
people  which  discusses  and  Interrogates 
Its  administration.  W.  Wilson,  Congressional 
Government,  303  ( 1895) . 
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LETS  ABOLISH  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  in  our  midst  who  feel  they 
have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  intelli- 
gence and  judgment,  and  that  from  their 
mountaintop  of  superiority  they  must 
strew  their  mental  endowTiments  down 
upon  the  heads  of  those  of  lower  intel- 
lectual planes.  I  am  making  reference 
to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  June  3, 
1973,  issue  of  the  Harrisburg.  Patriot 
News,  Pa.,  an  article  written  by  a  sup- 
posed genius  of  journalism  named  Mr. 
Patrick  Owens.  The  article  Is  entitled 
"Let's  Abolish  the  House"  and  I  insert 
it  into  the  Congressional  Record  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks  for  the  convenience 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Owens,  in  grandiose  style,  attacks 
the  competence  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  talents  and  mental 
capacity  of  the  Congressmen,  asserting 
that  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  such 
substandard  individuals  must  be  rubber 
stamps  for  the  Executive  OfiBce.  With  an 
emotional  outburst  of  ink  he  declares 


that    the    House    ignores    the    public 
interest. 

The  mists  in  the  higher  altitudes  of 
intelligence  must  be  pretty  heavy,  be- 
cause the  writer  of  this  piece  fails  to  give 
any  recognition  whatsoever  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congressmen  whom  he  attacks 
are  selected  by  the  people;  that  is,  by 
such  as  Mr.  Owens,  if  by  chance  he  exer- 
cises his  voting  privilege.  If  he  does  not, 
he  has  no  right  to  heap  coals  of  disdain 
down  upon  those  whom  the  people  select 
to  represent  their  interests  in  the 
Congress. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Owens  in  berating  the 
Congressmen  is,  in  fact,  condemning  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  who  elected 
these  legislators.  He  is,  in  efifect,  saying 
that  the  people  are  too  dimib  to  select 
intelligent  representatives  to  handle 
their  public  affairs. 

To  cure  his  public  ignorance,  Mr. 
Owens  recommends  the  abolishment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  ugly 
product  of  this  ignorance.  Through  such 
an  act,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Senate  would  be  left  to  govern 
the  Nation,  and  with  the  House  -out  of 
existence.  Mr.  Owens  feels,  everjthing 
should  be  a  bed  of  roses  in  Government. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  many  of 
the  Senators  came  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  this  leads  one  to 
wonder  why,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Owens 
feels  the  House  spawns  incompetents,  he 
has  not  recommended  a  scheme  to  ferret 
out  these  House  misfits  that  are  now  in 
the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is, 
through  its  2-year  term  of  office,  regu- 
larly responsive  to  the  people,  and  it  is 
this  body  Owens  wishes  to  destroy.  In 
abolishing  the  House,  Mr.  Owens  would 
be  destroying  the  constant  link  of  the 
people  to  their  Government.  But  if,  as 
Mr.  Owens  implies,  the  people  are  stupid, 
then  this  probably  is  of  no  consequence. 

The  article  follows : 
How  To   Improve   Congress:    Let's  Abolish 
The  HotJSE 
(By  Patrick  Owens) 

The  time  has  come  to  abolish  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  crepuscular,  peevish 
and  self-important  body  has  for  generations 
thwarted  democratic  government,  legitimized 
baseness  and  generally  conducted  its  affairs 
in  scandalous  fashion. 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  had  high 
hopes  for  the  House.  It  was  to  be  the  unit 
of  government  closest  to  the  people  and 
therefore  the  most  responsive  and  demo- 
cratic. 

The  representative  trust  has  fallen  upon 
gray  nonentities,  petty  rascals,  minor  dema- 
gogues, dull  curmudgeons  and  other  third- 
rate  men. 

There  are  435  members  of  the  House.  Per- 
haps 50  of  them  would  be  worth  having  din- 
ner with  twice.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  have 
demonstrated.  In  their  varying  terms  of  serv- 
ice, any  capacity  lor  original  thought,  moral 
leadership  or  other  distinction.  Most  of  the 
dozen  are  pariahs  to  their  fellows.  They  are 
people  as  different  as  Paul  McCloskey,  Bella 
Abzug  and  William  Anderson  but  they  have 
almost  all  managed,  by  the  very  act  of  as- 
serting either  intelligence  or  character,  to 
estrange  their  colleagues. 

The  leade.-s  of  the  Hoube— Wilbur  Mills. 
Carl  -Albert.  Gerald  Ford  and  so  forth — are 
men  without  backbone  or  vision.  TTiey  are 
the  sterile  products  of  the  sterile  (  ne-party 
districts  that  have  re-elected  them  time 
after  time.  They  are  either  compromised  lib- 
erals   or    fiercely    Ineffectual    conservatives. 
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They  all  owe  theh-  souls,  like  most  members 
of  the  House,  to  the  banks,  manufacturing 
corporations,  small-town  merchants  and 
other  money  grubbers  who  are  the  dominant 
political  force  in  almost  every  congressional 
district. 

Congressmen  who  have  escaped  such 
proprietary  claims  upon  themselves  are.  In 
their  turn,  almcst  all  the  creatures  of  blg- 
clty  political  bosses. 

Except  oy  accident,  the  congressional  dis- 
trict has  no  relationship  to  any  other  polit- 
ical entity.  It  Is  part  of  a  city,  or  a  cluster 
of  counties,  or  some  other  quasl-legltlmate 
piece  of  geography  of  a  shape  mandated  by 
a  state  legislature,  generally  to  accommodate 
an  Incumbent. 

The  consequence  Is  that  people  know  little 
about  their  congressman  and  mostly  care 
less. 

A  Congressman  who  has  mastered  his  dis- 
trict— which  Is  to  say  that  he  has  gained 
the  good  impression  of  a  modest  proportion 
of  the  electorate  and  the  key  members  of 
all  of  the  Rotary  Clubs — is  virtually  unbeat- 
able except  in  such  upheavals  as  the  Roose- 
velt landslide  of  '32  or  the  Eisenhower  sweeo 
of  '52.  *^ 

But  note  that  this  generalization  holds 
true  only  so  long  as  the  congressman  avoids 
controversy,  s-Jbordinates  any  Independe.ice 
of  mind  he  may  have  t.^ken  into  office  with 
him.  and  defers  both  to  his  seniors  in  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  mercantilists  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  men  who  hold 
such  j,->bs  s:-ould  so  regularly  be  hacks  Every 
other  year  a  small  but  significant  number 
of  congressmen  launch  themselves  into  vir- 
tual kamikaze  attacks  on  seats  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Ambition  Is  one  motivation.  But  so, 
f.»lrly  often,  are  a  desperate  boredom  and 
a  passion  for  the  return  of  self-respect.  The 
average  congressman  has  so  little  power  that 
only  the  most  decile  manage  to  hold  on  for 
term  after  term.  When  power  does  finally 
descend  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  congress- 
man, as  with  accession  to  an  Important  com- 
mittee chairmanship,  the  congressman  Is  al- 
mo-it  always  too  far  gone  in  years. 

Washinerton  Is  a  tough  town.  And  It  Is  a 
town  which  rates  the  lowliest  Washington 
correspondent  well  ahead  of  most  congress- 
men in  importance.  Except  for  lobbyists 
working  their  narrow  spheres,  constituents 
and  an  occasional  retardate  wife,  at  least 
345  congressmen  have  trouble  being  taken 
seriously  by  anyone. 

Except  for  "the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, where  tax  reform  is  regularly  aborted 
or  deforired.  little  legislation  of  conse- 
quence onelnates  in  the  House. 

Characteristically,  the  relatively  imagina- 
tive intentions  of  the  Senate  are  pared  back 
to  accommodate  the  limited  vision  of  the 
House.  Whether  the  Issue  is  minimum  wage 
or  the  licensing  of  chiropractors  on  Indian 
reservations,  the  House  can  be  counted  on  to 
make  Its  determinations  on  the  most  nar- 
row and  mean-spirited  of  grounds.  When  it 
performs  some  public  service,  as  in  its  his- 
toric reluctance  to  finance  foreign  aid.  It  does 
well  by  accident,  finding  an  Issue  where  pa- 
rochialism and  the  public  Interest  happen  to 
coincide.  Its  open-handedness  to  the  Defense 
Department  Is  legendary. 

In  retrospect,  the  most  Important  fault 
with  the  American  Government  as  It  was 
mandated  by  the  Constitution  and  has 
evolved  since  was  the  creation  of  a  bicameral 
or  two-house,  legislature.  The  consequence 
has  been  diffusion  of  legislative  responsl- 
DUlty  that  has  confused  questions  of  ac- 
countabUlty.  rendered  both  houses  relatively 
topotent  and  made  it  easy  for  almost  any 
President  to  have  his  way. 

The  exception  to  this  generalization  has 
been  Presidents  unskiUed  In  handling  Con- 
gress who  sought  to  enact  extensive  legisla- 
tive  programs.    John   Kennedy   faUed   with 
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Congress  because  he  wanted  a  great  deal  out 
of  It  and  did  not  know  how  to  get  It.  Johnson 
wanted  as  much  but  knew  what  he  was  do- 
ing. Nixon  has  treated  Congress  with  utter 
contempt  but  has  wanted  almost  nothing — 
at  least  not  seriously — that  was  likely  to  of- 
fend congressmen's  conservative  Instincts  or 
conservative  supporters  back  In  the  district. 

The  House  lagged  far  behind  the  Senate  In 
denying  Mr.  Nlxon  sanction  for  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  But  the  more  Important 
point  may  be  that  bicameralism  created  an 
atmosphere  In  which  neither  body  felt  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  war  or  for  a  man- 
date to  end  it. 

Once  again  last  week,  the  House  upheld 
the  President  on  an  Issue  vital  to  relations 
between  the  branches  of  government.  It  s\is- 
talned  by  40  votes  the  President's  veto  of 
legislation  that  would  have  made  the  director 
and  deputy  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  subject  to  Senate  confir- 
mation. Next  to  the  President,  the  director  of 
OMB  has  more  authority  over  funding  than 
anyone  In  the  Executive  Branch.  He  Is  deeply 
involved  in  Mr.  Nixon's  refusal  to  spend 
money  appropriated  by  Congress.  The  weak- 
ness Inherent  in  bicameralism  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  House  action,  for  it  was  really 
rejecting  a  prerogative  sought  by  the  Sen- 
ate— and  characteristically  for  the  House,  Ig- 
noring the  public  Interest. 

The  House  Is  not  going  to  be  abolished 
overnight.  Under  the  Constitution.  It  would 
have  to  concur  in  Its  own  demise.  But  the 
Immediate  Impractlcallty  of  a  good  Idea  is  no 
reason  not  to  put  it  forward.  The  House  Is 
the  vermiform  appendix  of  American  politics. 
Surgery  is  Indicated. 


JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  James  A.  Farley,  who  served 
under  President  Prrnklin  D.  Roosevelt 
as  chairman  of  the  national  and  New 
York  State  Democratic  committees,  cele- 
brated his  85th  birthday  recently.  I  am 
ibring  in  the  Record  the  following  arti- 
cle trkcn  from  the  New  York  Daily  News 
on  May  31.  1973: 

James  A.   Farley 

Quietly  celebrating  his  85th  birthday, 
James  A.  Farley — the  man  who  helped  make 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Coca-Cola  world- 
wide household  words — expressed  hope  yes- 
terday that  "nothing  'vin  happen  that  would 
bring  about  an  Imneachment"  of  President 
Nixon  because  of  the  Watergate  scandal. 

Farley,  who  served  simultaneously  as  chair- 
man of  the  national  and  New  York  State 
Democratic  committees  while  Roosevelt  was 
In  the  White  House,  spoke  of  his  "high  regard 
for  the  office  of  the  President"  and  added: 

"I  hope  nothing  develops  to  the  point  where 
any  consideration  is  given  to  impeachment. 
And  if  It  does.  I  hope  It  won't  happen.  It 
would  divide  the  country  in  a  way  that.  In 
my  judgment,  it  has  never  been  divided  be- 
fore. ' 

A  white  handkerchief  neatly  protruding 
from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  blue  suit  and 
gold  cuffilnks  with  the  letter  "J"  peeking  out 
from  his  Jacket  sleeves,  the  6-foot-2  one 
time  postmaster  general  dl.scussed  Watergate 
in  an  hour-long  birthday  interview  with  sev- 
eral reportert.  at  the  Coca-Cola  corporate  of- 
fices at  515  Madison  Avenue. 

Now  honorary  chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Export  Co.,  the  soft-spoken  Parley  virtually 
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endorsed  Senator  Henry  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  presidency  and  declared :  "I  don't 
think  the  Republicans  have  a  chance  In 
1976." 

He  said  that  Senators  Edmund  Muskie  and 
Walter  Mondale,  Kansas  Governor  Robert 
Docking  and  Senator  Hubert  Humpl.rev  have 
been  mentioned  as  White  House  hopefuls.  He 
expressed  high  regard  for  all  of  them. 

Parley  was  specific  in  criticism  of  some  po- 
lltlcos,  cautioning  each  time,  however,  that  he 
preferred  not  to  see  It  In  print.  Mentioned 
In  this  light  were  Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Paul  0'Dv,'yer,  Democratic  State  Chairman 
Joseph  Crangle.  and  Mayor  Lindsay.  Asked 
about  Lindsay's  political  prospects,  Parley 
replied:  "I  have  no  way  of  knowing  and  I 
don't  want  to  comment  on  that." 

Responding  to  questions,  he  said  he  heart- 
ily supported  Controller  Abraham  Beame  for 
mayor.  Assemblyman  Anthony  DlPalco  for 
Council  president.  Second  Deputy  Controller 
Joseph  Perrlnl  for  controller.  Frank  Hogan 
for  reelection  as  Manhattan  district  attorney 
and  Appellate  Justice  Francis  Murphy  for 
chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals — a  ticket 
with  old-time  balance. 

Of  Beame's  rivals,  he  said  he  did  not  think 
Rep.  Herman  Badillo  "can  unite  the  city," 
railed  against  "reformers"  and  said  Assem- 
blyman Albert  Blumenthal,  "pontificates  too 
much  to  suit  me."  As  for  beleagured  Rep. 
Mario  Blaggi.  whom  he  described  as  "a  good 
friend  of  mine."  Farley  said:  "I  feel  sorry  for 
Blaggi  and  the  position  he's  In." 


DEDICATED  SERVANT  RETIRES 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  in  a 
great  while  a  particular  man  will  serve 
as  an  outstanding  example  of  what  a 
dedicated  public  serv'ant  can  contribute 
to  a  community.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  such  a  con- 
tribution made  by  Raymond  L.  Koch, 
chairman  of  the  Washtenaw  County 
Road  Commission. 

Raymond  Koch  is  retiring  after  41 
years  of  public  service.  His  career  began 
in  1932  when  he  was  named  the  highway 
commissioner  of  Ann  Arbor  Township. 
Having  served  in  that  capacity  for  6 
years,  Koch  became  Ann  Arbor  Town- 
ship Justice  of  the  Peace  and  member  of 
the  towTiship  board,  holding  both  offices 
until  1950. 

For  22  years  since  1951.  Koch  has 
S3rvel  on  the  county  road  commission, 
during  the  last  16  years  as  chairman. 
Koch  did  not  confine  his  activities  to 
Washtenaw  County,  but  further  accepted 
positions  of  responsibility  in  various 
southeastern  Michigan  commissions  as 
well  as  the  County  Road  Association  of 
Michigan. 

In  his  long  and  distinguished  career, 
Raymond  Koch  has  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  his  community  and  to 
government.  He  has  continually  accepted 
positions  of  responsibility  and  consistent- 
ly discharged  his  duties  with  distinction. 
His  is.  in  short,  a  career  that  exemplifies 
public  service  at  its  very  best,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
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A  MATTER  OF  CONSCIENCE 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  6,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  passed  three  major  health 
bills.  Attached  to  two  of  these  bills — H.R. 
7724.  the  Biomedical  Research  Exten- 
sion Act.  and  H.R.  7806.  the  Health  Pro- 
grams Extension  Act — were  two  impor- 
tant amendments  relating  to  the  right  to 
life. 

On  May  10,  I  joined  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  research  on 
live  fetuses.  On  May  31.  the  House  ap- 
proved this  provision  as  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  7724  and  thereby  expressed  its 
conviction  that  we  must  not  tamper  with 
human  life. 

A  fetus  which  is  removed  from  its 
mother's  womb  and  has  a  heartbeat  is 
by  every  deflrution  a  living  person.  As  a 
person,  it  has  rights  which  must  be  pro- 
tected under  the  law.  We  cannot  allow 
it  to  become  an  object  of  experimenta- 
tion any  more  than  we  can  allow  the 
poor,  elderly,  terminally  ill.  or  retarded 
to  become  subjects  of  medical  experi- 
ments without  their  consent. 

An  official  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  has  stated  that  insofar  as  he 
knows.  NIH  is  not  financing  any  research 
on  live  fetuses.  This  position  is  inconclu- 
sive and  does  not  preclude  the  financing 
of  such  experiments  in  the  future.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Roncallo)  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  354  to  8 
establishes  the  specific  rule  that  no  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  used  for  research  on 
live  fetuses.  Approval  of  this  amendment 
signals  the  intent  of  Congress  that  hu- 
man life — regardless  of  how  fleeting  in 
time — must  be  respected  and  protected 
by  the  law. 

Also  on  May  31.  the  House  passed  H.R. 
7806  and  included  within  the  bill  what 
may  be  called  the  "right  of  conscience" 
amendment. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  7806  contains  the  es- 
sential provisions  of  legislation  I  cospon- 
sored  earlier  in  this  Congress.  The 
committee  amendment,  as  modified  on 
the  floor,  states  that  no  person  or  insti- 
tution who  receives  Federal  assistance 
can  be  compelled  to  perform  an  abortion 
or  sterilization  if  such  practices  are  con- 
trary to  his  or  her  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions.  In  addition,  institu- 
tions which  receive  funds  under  the  laws 
extended  in  H.R.  7806  cannot  discrim- 
inate against  an  employee  who  exercises 
this  right  of  conscience. 

Passage  of  this  freedom  of  conscience 
amendment  was  essential  in  light  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Doctors  and 
hospitals  receiving  Federal  funds  faced 
the  possibility  of  losing  these  funds  if 
they  refused  to  perform  abortions.  This 
amendment,  therefore,  emphatically 
states  that  the  Congress  will  not  allow 
a  person  to  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause he  follows  his  conscience.  It  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the 
laws  of  men.  Once  this  provision  becomes 
law,  no  hospital  may  discharge  or  sus- 
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pend  a  staff  person  for  refusing  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  an  operation,  and  no 
doctor  or  institution  receiving  Federal 
assistance  may  be  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  funds  beceause  it  objects  to  these 
procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  provisions  rep- 
resent a  major  step  toward  reaflarming 
a  right  to  life  that  belongs  to  every  citi- 
zen. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  these  provisions  and  that  they 
win  quickly  be  signed  into  law. 


LETTING  THE  STUDENTS  PRAY 
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thing  in  this  country,  let  alone  a  school 
commencement  program. 

I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  the  three 
Allegheny  County  judges  were  as  aware 
of  their  history  as  they  were  of  the  rights 
of  the  majority  of  Mount  Lebanon's  citi- 
zens who  appear  to  have  approved  the 
court  decision.  The  hope  now  is  that  the 
State  supreme  court  will  follow  suit  and 
that  the  issue  of  whether  we  can  or  can- 
not pray  in  public  occasions  will  be  set- 
tled favorably  In  Pennsylvania  and,  in 
due  time,  in  the  Nation. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the 
Pennsylvania  State  supreme  court  inter- 
feres in  the  meantime  the  students  and 
their  parents  of  the  Mount  Lebanon 
School  District  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
will  be  permitted  to  hear  prayers  said 
at  their  coming  commencement  exer- 
cises on  June  12. 

Though  prayers  have  been  a  part  of 
most  commencement  programs  since  our 
schools  began,  the  Mount  Lebanon  per- 
mission to  continue  them  is  an  impor- 
tant development  in  Pennsylvania  and 
one  which  invites  nationwide  attention. 

A  group  of  54  students,  parents,  and 
taxpayers  sought  to  stop  the  commence- 
ment invocation  and  benediction  on  the 
grounds  that  such  appeals  to  God  would 
violate  the  State  and  Federal  guarantee 
of  religious  freedom  and  thus  void  their 
rights. 

Fortunately,  in  my  view,  the  court  ac- 
tion filed  by  these  people  failed  of  its 
purpose.  Three  Allegheny  County  Com- 
mon Pleas  judges  ruled  against  them 
and  authorized  the  prayers  to  stay  on 
the  program.  Judges  Homer  S.  Brown, 
who  wrote  a  10-page  opinion  in  the  mat- 
ter, William  S.  Rahuser  and  Benjamin 
Lencher  found  no  conflict  either  with 
the  first  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution or  with  the  "freedom  of  wor- 
ship "  clause  in  Pennsylvania's  basic  law. 
The  ruling  is  being  appealed. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  will  agree  with  these 
judges  and  applaud  them  for  standing 
firmly  in  the  path  of  measures  which 
would  destroy  further  the  religious  un- 
der-pinnings  of  this  Nation.  What.  I  ask. 
can  be  the  harm,  constitutionally  or 
otherwise,  in  keeping  God  in  a  com- 
mencement exercise,  one  designed  to 
send  young  people  inspired  and  dedi- 
cated into  the  world  at  large? 

We  have  had  far  too  much  quibbling 
over  antireligious  rights  and  about  what 
the  Constitution  really  means  concern- 
ing them  in  this  age  of  great  moral  and 
social  change.  The  historic  facts  are  that 
the  Founding  Fathers,  the  men  who 
wTote  the  Constitution,  in  the  main  were 
highly  religious  men.  the  leaders  of  a 
past  generation  of  devout  and  patriotic 
Americans.  Their  WTitings  and  their  re- 
corded comments  show  no  thought  on 
their  part  of  banning  prayers  from  any- 


RHODESIAN  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
UNFAIRLY  SINGLED  OUT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
noting  the  many  African  organizations 
registered  under  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act,  I  am  astonished  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  has  singled 
out  just  one  of  these  organizations — the 
Rhodesian  Information  Office — for  in- 
tensive investigation. 

One  of  the  registered  organizations  is 
the  Zimbabwe — the  African  Nationalist 
name  for  Rhodesia — African  National 
Union — ZANU.  ZANU  asserts  in  its  regis- 
tration statement  that  its  foreign  prin- 
cipal is  a  political  party  whose  aim  Is  "to 
liberate  Rhodesia."  The  activities  and 
services  of  its  San  Francisco-based  office 
are  described  as  the  "explanation  of  the 
Rhodesian  question  to  (the)  American 
Public."  It  would  be  ironic  to  close  down 
the  Rhodesian  Information  OfiBce  and 
prevent  presentation  of  the  views  of  the 
Rhodesian  Government  to  the  American 
people,  yet  allow  the  Zibabwe  African 
National  Union  to  stay  and  present  views 
opposed  to  that  government. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Africa  must  also 
be  aware  of  an  organization  similar  to 
ZANU  which  is  now  operating  within  the 
United  States.  In  hearings  held  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1973,  the  subcommittee  heard  a 
Mr.  Eddison  Zvobgo  give  testimony 
sharply  critical  of  the  Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Zvobgo  describes  himself 
as  the  External  Affairs  Representative  of 
the  African  National  Council  of  Zim- 
babwe. Unlike  ZANU  and  the  Rhodesian 
Information  Office,  neither  Zvobgo  nor 
his  organization  are  even  registered 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act.  The  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  how- 
ever, has  not  conducted  an  intensive  in- 
vestigation into  the  affairs  of  the  African 
National  Council  of  Zimbabwe. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Rhodesian 
Information  Office  enjoys  no  privileged 
position  in  comparison  with  proponents 
of  other  Rhodesian  points  of  view  by 
being  permitted  to  operate  in  the  United 
States.  All  points  of  view  concerning  the 
Rhodesian  question  are  being  presented 
to  the  American  people.  This  imrestricted 
flow  of  information  and  ideas,  a  hallmarl: 
of  our  political  system,  will  continue  un- 
less the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  suc- 
ceeds in  closing  down  the  Rhodesian  In- 
formation OflBce. 


June  6,  1973 


WILLIAM  M.  TERRY 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Conference  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries — ICNAF — it  Is 
most  fitting  that  we  set  aside  this  time 
to  remember  a  loyal,  devoted  civil  ser- 
vant who  should  have  been  taking  part 
in  the  negotiations  today  in  Copen- 
hagen— William  M.  Terry.  Bill  Terry,  the 
Director  of  International  Affairs  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  principal  U.S.  fishery 
representative,  died  suddenly  on  May  6. 

I  became  acquainted  with  this  kind 
and  gentle  man  through  his  role  as  chief 
U.S.  fishery  negotiator.  Bill  Terry's 
knowledge  of  the  complex  field  of  Inter- 
national fisheries  was  remarkable  and 
his  reputation  was  worldwide.  His  dis- 
tinguished career  spanned  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  which  later  be- 
came the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  then  culminating  in  his  being 
named  the  Director  of  International  Af- 
fairs for  NOAA  in  1971.  His  tragic  death 
at  the  age  of  52  has  taken  from  us  an 
acknowledged  expert  in  ocean  affairs, 
whose  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  all  who 
had  occasion  to  work  with  this  honest, 
compassionate  man. 

In  rememberance  of  his  distinguished 
Government  career,  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  tributes  made  to  Bill 
Terry  at  his  memorial  service  on  May  14, 
by  Dr.  Robert  White,  Administrator  of 
NOAA.  and  Ambassador  Donald  L.  Mc- 
Kernan.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
I  am  also  including  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Jake  Dykstra,  who  spoke  on  be- 
half of  U.S.  fishermen  in  appreciation 
for  Mr.  Terry's  devoted  work  in  this 
field: 
William   M.   Tebrt   Bt  Dr.  Robert  White, 

Administrator  of  National  Oceanic  and 

Atmospheric  Administration 

We  all  knew  Bill  Terry — he  was  a  man  you 
could  depend  upon. 

You  could  depend  upon  his  human  quali- 
ties. You  could  depend  upon  him  to  speak 
the  truth.  You  could  depend  upon  him  to 
ridicule  sham.  He  Invariably  called  them  as 
he  saw  them,  and  he  saw  with  brilliantly 
clear  vision. 

Bill  was  a  realist.  He  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  misled  by  false  hope  that  the  world 
was  other  than  It  was — people  and  nations 
attempting  to  secure  advantages  as  they  saw 
the  opportunity  and  the  right. 

He  saw  the  world  as  it  was,  but  he  brought 
to  his  view  of  that  world  an  Insight  and 
wisdom  born  of  his  very  highly  developed 
sense  of  fair  play.  You  could  depend  upon 
him  to  see  the  other  side  of  an  argument — 
sometimes  even  before  it  was  advanced.  And 
you  could  depend  upon  him  to  convert  It, 
through  his  reason,  to  agreement  and 
harmony. 

His  fine  Intellect,  his  eminent  practicality, 
his  keen  understanding  of  human  nature, 
combined  with  tremendous  zest  for  life  and 
enthusiasm  for  all  he  did.  to  create  a  rare 
man. 

We  all  depended  upon  him — the  nation's 
fishermen,  most  of  whom  had  never  heard 
of  him,  depended  upon  his  labors  to  insure 
their  livelihood  and  help  preserve  the  fish 
which  sustain  them. 
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The  fishing  Industry  knew  him  well^ — knew 
him,  respected  him,  admired  him.  And  It  de- 
pended upon  him  as  their  champion  to  carry 
forward  the  battle  to  secure  and  preserve 
their  rights. 

NOAA— and  here  let  me  speak  personally — 
/  depended  upon  Bill  Terrj'  for  wise  counsel 
on  complex  matters,  at  first  on  the  domestic 
scene  and  later,  as  he  became  our  Director  of 
International  Affairs,  to  guide  our  agency's 
course,  not  only  In  fisheries  policy  but  in 
all  the  other  areas  where  NOAA  works  with 
other  nations. 

Our  Government  depended  upon  him  as  Us 
spokesman  and  negotiator  in  fisheries  com- 
missions and  Its  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. His  sudden,  untimely  passing  has  lei: 
a  major  gap  in  our  Government,  and  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  knew  him. 

He  left  us  in  his  debt. 

And  how  is  the  debt  of  a  colleague,  of  an 
Industry,  of  a  Federal  agency,  of  a  nation, 
paid  to  one  such  as  Bill? 

Quite  simply,  to  the  extent  that  it  can 
ever  be  paid,  by  continuing  to  do  what  he 
would  have  done: 

To  hold  the  values  which  were  his  values. 

To  approach  the  world  and  Its  problems  as 
he  did. 

This  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  do. 

William  M.  Terry  by  Ambassador  Donald  L. 
McKeenan,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary OF  State  for  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life 

We  are  here  today  not  to  mourn  Bill  but  to 
memorialize  him;  to  reflect  on  our  memories 
of  him;  to  share  together  our  unique  experi- 
ences with  him;  and  to  privately  as  well  as 
publicly  acknowledge  our  deep  loss  because 
he  is  no  longer  here.  It  was  only  three  years 
ago  that  we  gathered  here  to  honor  the  un- 
timely passing  of  another  leader  in  the  world 
of  fisheries,  Wib  Chapman.  Wib  was  a  special 
friend  of  Bill's  and  I  might  add  of  many 
others  gathered  here  then  as  well  as  today. 

I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  occasion  as 
I  prepared  these  thoughts;  thoughts  of  an- 
other time  so  recent  when  I  lost  another 
friend  and  the  nation  lost  another  leader  in 
ocean  affairs.  Both  of  these  friends  h£id  sup- 
ported me  staunchly  when  they  believed  me 
right;  opposed  me  fiercely  when  I  was  wrong; 
and  both  Wib  and  BUI  believed  me  wrong 
very  often.  Yet  I  believe  there  was  great  re- 
spect among  the  three  of  us;  respect  that 
grew  as  the  years  have  passed  with  friend- 
ship flourishing  In  a  crucible  of  discussion 
and  debate;  debate  on  a  wide-range  of  sub- 
jects, mostly  of  fish  and  oceans.  BUI  and  Wib 
were  so  different  in  so  many  ways,  yet  so  simi- 
lar in  others.  For  me.  Bill  had  taken  on  part 
of  the  role  of  my  relationship  with  Wib. 
His  keen  mind,  decisiveness,  his  intolerance 
to  Ulogic,  made  BUI  an  Indispensable  part 
of  the  current  decision-making  process  in  the 
field  of  oceans  and  fisheries. 

We  met  in  Tokyo  twenty-three  years  ago 
almost  to  the  day — it  was  In  AprU  or  May.  I 
have  since  forgotten.  Even  then  It  was  easy 
to  perceive  his  keen  and  analytical  intellect 
as  he  rapidly  became  one  of  the  senior  team 
with  BUI  Herrington  and  others  who  worked 
with  General  MacArthur  to  change  the  war- 
time economy  of  Japan  to  one  of  peace. 

In  the  Intervening  years  I  worked  closely 
with  BUI,  probably  closer  than  with  any  other 
Individual.  I  think  I  knew  him  well.  We 
worked  together  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
dealing  with  the  organisation  and  conduct 
of  government  affairs  in  fisheries  and  even 
more  often  we  toUed  in  the  rough  and  un- 
even field  of  international  fisheries.  We  sat 
side  by  side  day  after  day,  night  after  night 
in  Moscow,  Tokyo.  Buenos  Aires — you  name 
it,  we  were  there  and  always  we  were  better 
for  his   presence. 

A  strong  famUy  man,  all  the  more  confi- 
dent and  secure  because  of  marriage  to  an 
unusual  woman  of  whom  he  was  Justly 
proud.  I  always  felt  that  Bill  was  given  much 
by  this  unusually  happy  union,  and  he  was 
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the  first  to  acknowledge  It  during  our  many 
reflective  and  personal  talks  late  Into  the 
night  In  foreign  capitals. 

I  shaU  miss  him,  I  mourn  his  departure 
but  I  value  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
Mm  weU  and  benefitted  from  his  nature  and 
to  have  been  his  friend. 


William  M.  Terry  by  Mr.  Jake  Dykstra.  U..S. 
Fisherman 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privUege  to  take  part 
in  this  memorial  service  today.  I  extend  to 
Mrs.  Terry  and  tlie  family  my  sincere  deep 
sympathy  and  iliat  of  the  many  of  BUl's 
friends  and  colleagues  It  is  our  privuege  to 
represent  here  today. 

I  have  spent  many  long  hours  with  Bill — 
almost  always  in  some  place  where  a  group 
of  us  were  away  from  home  and  staying  to- 
gether in  the  same  hotel  for  days — some- 
times weeks — as  we  went  about  the  business 
of  meetings  or  negotiations.  This  is  how  many 
of  you  really  got  to  know  BUI  too — being  to- 
gether often  from  breakfast  to  bedtime. 

So  do  we  aU  think  of  Bill  in  the  same  slm- 
ply-guy-next-door  terms?  Not  at  all.  We 
knew  a  complicated  and  sophisticated  man  In 
a  complicated  and  sophisticated  business. 
And  sureiy  each  of  us  thinks  of  different  re- 
lationships, different  times,  and  different 
places  as  we  think  of  Bill. 

As  we  pa\ise  to  think  of  him  I  am  sure  each 
of  you  is  filled  with  his  own  thoughts  and  I 
am  going  to  mention  Just  a  few  Impressions 
that  I  can  recall. 

It  was  at  those  meetings  that  went  on  for 
days  that  I  came  to  appreciate,  understand 
and  respect  Bill.  His  penetrating  grasp  of 
the  fine  points  of  the  negotiations  and  his 
keen  appraisal  of  the  people  Involved  were 
evident.  Much  the  same,  when  we  were  sit- 
ting around  relaxing,  he  wasn't  long  for  small 
talk.  Very  soon  he  would  be  deep  in  discus- 
sion of  some  question  be  It  about  fisheries  or 
any  other  subject.  He  liked  rolling  something 
around  in  his  mind  and  expressing  a  point 
of  view. 

Bill  said  to  me  "I  can  be  alone  in  a  city  for 
days  and  It  doesn't  really  bother  me — I'm  so 
used  to  it."  One  might  think  he  was  rather 
Indifferent — but  he  wasn't.  He  had  very  defi- 
nite preferences  in  cities — he  loved  Rome. 
Or  in  food — and  he  would  tell  you  how  to 
cook  it.  Or  in  almost  anything  else.  His  rat- 
ing was  quick,  pungent,  and  either  good  or 
bad — but  not  indifferent. 

Bill  didn't  spend  much  time  on  public  rela- 
tions, but  he  was  dedicated  to  turning  In 
the  kind  of  performance  that  was  its  own  ad- 
vertisement. And  this  he  did. 

Right  now  there  is  a  big  hole  where  used  to 
stand  a  true  friend  and  colleague,  and  It  wUl 
not  soon  be  filled.  In  many  circumstances 
and  places  we  wUl  suddenly  be  reminded  of 
this  man  and  his  mannerisms  ana  expres- 
sions, and  we  will  feel  the  loss  anew.  But  one 
of  his  expressions  that  rings  In  my  ears  Is 
"okay  fellas" — which  ususUly  meant  that  in 
Bill's  opinion  It  was  time  to  get  on  with  the 
business  at  hand. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
paxise  here  today  for  this  memorial  to  BUI. 
It  is  the  kind  of  thing  he  would  have  wanted. 
I  think,  too,  he  would  have  wanted  us  to  go 
our  ways  without  much  further  formal  fuss — 
to  get  on  with  the  business  at  hand.  But  as  I 
go  I  shall  treas\ire  the  good  things  I  have 
experienced  with  and  because  of  Bill  Terry. 


ABA  CONTINUES  TO  StTPPORT 
H.R.  45 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
45,  the  bill  to  create  an  independent  In- 
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stitute  for  the  Continuing  Studies  of 
Juvenile  Justice,  has  received  support 
from  some  of  the  best  known  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  country.  These  authorities  include 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, the  National  Council  on  Juve- 
nile Court  Judges,  the  American  Par- 
ents Committee,  the  PTA.  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

Recently,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  ABA  to  Chairman  Kasten- 
MEiER,  restating  ABA's  support  of  H.R. 
45. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  that 
letter  for  the  review  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  certain  it  will  be  particularly  en- 
couraging to  the  miny  House  and  Sen- 
ate Members  who  have  sponsored  this 
legislation. 

The  letter  follows: 

Amebican  Bar  Association, 

Ch.ic.igo.  III..  June  1.  1973. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 
ChaiTTnan, 

House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  3. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Kastenmeier:  As 
Chairman  of  the  Section  of  Criminal  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  the  Association  s  support  in 
principle  fur  H.R.  45  (93rd  Cong.,  1st  Ses- 
sion), and  its  Senate  counterpart.  S.  580. 
legisl  tlon  to  establish  an  InstK.ute  for  Con- 
tlnul'ig    Studies   of   Juvenile   Justice. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Section's  Council,  In  Houston  April  28-29, 
our  Council  passed  a  resolution  urging  that 
ABA  support  for  this  Important  legislation 
be  reiterated  to  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress. 

As  you  may  recall.  H.R.  45  (92nd  Congress) 
was  endorsed  in  principle  by  the  ABA  House 
of  Delegates  in  February.  1972,  based  on 
reports  and  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
tions of  Criminal  Law  and  Family  Law.  As 
stated  In  that  resolution,  representatives  of 
the  ABA  would  be  glad  to  testify  before 
your  committee  In  support  of  H.R.  45. 
Sincerely. 

Keith  Mossman. 

Chairman. 


OPERATION  SER,  SAN  JOSE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week — June  3  through  June 
10— in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  in  28  other 
cities  throughout  the  country,  tribute  is 
being  paid  to  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
SER.  Jobs  for  Progress.  Inc..  the  only 
nationwide  manpovver  program  designed 
to  serve  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
Spanish-speaking  people. 

I  have  followed  th^  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments of  Operation  SETR  with  great 
interest,  and  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
what  is  being  done  by  the  largest  SER 
project  in  the  country  to  alleviate  prob- 
lems of  chronic  unemployment  on  the 
east  side  of  San  Jose. 

Under  the  fine  leadership  of  Jose  Mar- 
tinez, a  dedicated  bilingual  staff  Ls  pro- 
viding manpower  and  adult  education 
services  to  east  San  Jose's  largely  Mexl- 
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can  American  population.  SER  considers 
education  one  of  its  most  important  serv- 
ices to  a  community  where  illiteracy — in 
both  Spanish  and  English — is  common. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Martinez  and  his  staff  are 
providing  educational  instruction  at  all 
levels,  from  English  as  a  second  language 
to  advanced  adult  education  leading  to 
a  high  school  equivalency  certificate. 

SER's  vocational  training  programs 
include  clerical  skills,  welding  and  ap- 
pliance repair,  skills  which  are  in  de- 
mand in  the  San  Jose  area.  In  addition 
to  baiic  vocational  training  and  on-the- 
job  training,  San  Jose's  SER  offers  a  va- 
riety of  support  services,  including  the 
only  SER  residential  center  for  school 
dropouts,  to  help  its  clients  overcome  any 
problems  that  might  handicap  them  in 
staying  with  a  job. 

A  third  important  aspect  of  Operation 
SER  is  its  placement  service  for  their 
graduates  and  for  the  hundreds  of  other 
people  who  come  in  seeking  job  place- 
ment without  needing  other  services.  In 
San  Jose  a  number  of  large  employers, 
including  Westinghouse  and  Travelers 
Insurance,  regularly  seek  job  applicants 
from  SER.  In  addition,  the  job  placement 
staff  keeps  tabs  on  other  employer  needs 
in  order  to  assist  SER  graduates.  As  a 
result,  92  percent  of  SER  graduates  ob- 
tain employment  or  go  en  to  ccllefe 
or  other  vocational  training.  For  these 
who  go  directly  into  jobs,  the  average 
starting  wage  is  $2.85  per  hour. 

I  believe  that  San  Jose  is  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  such  an  innovative  and 
outstanding  SER  project,  which  has  giv- 
en new  hope  and  encouragement  to  many 
people  on  San  Joses  east  side  by  open- 
ing doors  to  job  opportunities  through- 
out the  San  Jose  area. 


June  6,  1973 


THE  COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC  AD- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Mav  9,  I  introduced  H.R.  7678,  the  Com- 
munity Economic  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act.  This  bill  would  provide  techn'.cal 
and  direct  financial  assistance  to  the 
communities  adversely  affected  by  the 
closing,  reduction,  and  relocation  of 
military  facilities,  installations,  and 
bases.  It  would  provide  up  to  $800  mil- 
lion nationally  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  civlian  jobs  that  wou'..J  be  lost 
in  each  community.  This  legislation 
would  provide  valuable  assistance  to  ad- 
versely affected  communities  for  their 
redevelopment  efforts.  It  is  legislation 
that  we  can  afford  in  light  of  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
the  annual  savings  from  the  closing  of 
bases  will  amount  to  some  $3  billion  an- 
nually. A  complete  summary  and  ex- 
planation of  the  legislation  appears  in 
the  May  14  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  pages  15562-15563. 

On  May  16,  the  Daily  Evening  Item, 
the  major  daily  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  carried 
an  editorial  endorsing  my  proposal.  Not 


only  do  I  appreciate  this  endorsement, 
but  I  feel,  in  addition,  that  the  princi- 
ples put  forth  supporting  this  bill  deserve 
careful  consideration.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  fact,  has  an  obligation  to 
assist  local  communities  in  their  efforts 
to  redevelop  from  the  damage  caused  by 
cost-saving  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  would  like  to  insert  that  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Easing   the   Cutbacks 

Cong.  Michael  J.  Harrington.  D-Beverly, 
has  filed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  spend- 
ing of  $300  million  to  redevelop  areas  hurt 
by  military  cutbacks.  The  money  would  be 
spent  for  technical  aid  and  grants  to  cities 
and  towns.  The  6th  DUtrlct  representative 
would  allot  $240  million  to  Massachusetts 
communities.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
cutbacks  affected  New  England  installations. 

Lynn  has  an  Interest  In  the  proposed 
"balm"  legislation  since  many  residents  of 
this  area  are  employed  at  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard,  one  of  the  facilities  slated  to  be 
phased  out,  and  a  smaller  number  at  Chelsea 
Naval  Hospital. 

The  federal  government  has  already  ap- 
proved the  principle  behind  Harrington's 
bill  by  providing  relief  for  shoe  Industries 
hard  hit  by  foreign  Imports. 

Congress  should  give  careful  study  to  the 
Beverly  representative's  proposal  as  well  as 
to  legislation  filed  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy and  House  Democratic  Leader  Thomas 
P.  O'Neal  of  Boston  to  provide  direct  assist- 
ance to  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  because 
of  the  closings. 

Financial  aid  from  Washington  would  not 
only  help  to  restabillze  the  economy  of  the 
affected  areas  but  might  also  serve  as  "pump 
priming"  funds  to  revamp  the  New  England 
Industrial  structure.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note, 
too.  that  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  has 
evidenced  its  concern  by  appointing  a  special 
commission  of  three  senators  and  10  repre- 
sentatives to  study  the  problems  growing  out 
of  the  closings. 


June  6,  1973 


THE  CENSUS  UNDERCOUNT  HURTS 
BLACKS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
news  that  the  1970  census  failed  to  coimt 
approximately  1.9  million  black  people 
in  the  United  States  is  indeed  disturbing. 

One  of  the  important  ramifications  of 
this  development  is  the  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  and  how  the  undercount 
will  hurt  black  districts  and  communi- 
ties. In  a  letter  to  George  Shultz,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  I  stated  my  feelings. 

Mat  10.  1973. 
Hon.  George  Shitltz. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  Black  Americans  were  under- 
counted  In  the  1970  Census  by  7.7  percent 
or  four  times  the  under-count  error  for 
American  Whites. 

I  am  therefore  demanding  that  all  Revenue 
Sharing  allocations  to  areas  with  significant 
Black  populations  ■  be  Increased  to  correct 
for  this  admitted  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

As  was  pointed  out  In  a  letter  to  you  by 
the  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies.  Reve- 
nue Sharing  regulations  allow  for  such  cor- 
rection on  your  determination. 


In  light  of  the  clear  and  significant  differ- 
ence this  population  miscount  represents  In 
funds  allocations,  I  urge  you  to  act  Immedi- 
ately to  remedy  this  grievous  error  and  dis- 
service to  Black  communities  across  America. 
I  will  be  lookliig  forward  to  a  prompt  reply 
as  to  what  course  of  action  will  be  taken, 
since  I  am  sure  you  wish  to  remain  In  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  the  land. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  B.  Rangel. 
Member  of  Congress. 

An  article  in  the  May  edition  of  Focus 
magazine,  published  by  the  Joint  Center 
for  Political  Studies,  dealt  further  with 
this  subject.  I  now  submit  this  article 
for  this  body's  collective  attention. 
The  article  follows: 

Census  Undercount  Hurts  Blacks 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  ac- 
knowledged that  Its  1970  census  failed  to 
count  at  least  1.88  million  black  people  In 
the  United  States — equivalent  to  the  com- 
bined total  popvUatlons  of  Atlanta,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Washli;gto  ■■.  DC. 

But  the  Bureau  declared  It  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  applying  Its  corrected  figures  to  the 
formulas  by  which  the  government  decides 
how  much  money  from  revenue  sharing  and 
other  programs  goes  to  each  locality. 

The  undercount  was  detected  by  compar- 
ing the  census  count  with  other  data  that 
give  indirect  Indications  of  the  number  of 
peaple.  such  as  births,  Medicare  enrollments. 
Immigration,  emigration,  past  data,  and 
complex  analyses  of  population  distribution 
by  age,  sex  and  race.  Using  these  data,  the 
Census  Bureau's  statisticians  calculated  that 
nearly  one  out  of  every  12  black  persons  In 
the  country  was  not  counted  In  the  1970  cen- 
sus. The  black  undercount  was  more  than 
four  times  the  1.9  per  cent  undercount  of 
white  persons.  The  overall  national  under- 
count amounted  to  2.5  per  cent. 

Census  figures  are  the  basis  for  allocation 
of  federal  assistance  i'l  many  programs,  and 
for  reapportionment  of  electoral  districts  at 
all  levels  of  government.  Thus,  when  1970 
census  figures  are  used,  black  communities 
and  those  with  large  black  populations  will, 
on  the  average,  receive  a  smaller  share  of  re- 
venues, and  possibly  less  political  representa- 
tion, than  they  should. 

A  Census  Bureau  report  states  that  the 
new  assessment  of  population  figures  will 
not  prompt  a  readjustment  In  the  formulas 
for  federal  fund  allocations,  because  "there 
Is  no  way  of  arriving  at  reliable  estimates 
of  coverage  error  for  individual  Jurisdic- 
tions." 

However,  the  revenue  sharing  program  pro- 
vides a  clear  opportunity  for  using  this  new 
census  data  for  the  benefit  of  black  com- 
munities. A  section  of  the  regulation  under 
which  the  revenue  sharing  program  operates 
permits  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
use  "other  data,  including  estimates,"  when 
the  data  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  or  the  Department  of  Commerce  are 
"not  current  enough,  or  are  not  comprehen- 
sive enough,  or  are  otherwise  inadequate  to 
provide  for  equitable  allocations  .  .  ." 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  P.  Shultz.  JCPS  President  Eddie  N. 
WUllams  has  requested  the  secretary  to 
"revise  the  general  revenue  sharing  alloca- 
tions to  reflect  the  black  undercount  so  as  to 
give  communities  with  sizeable  numbers  of 
blacks  their  'equitable  allocations'  of  re- 
venue sharing  funds." 

In  the  Joint  Center's  booklet.  The  Black 
Community  and  Revenue  Sharing,  It  was 
pointed  out  that  "some  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  accuracy  of  data  about  black 
communities,  particularly  In  the  census." 
The  Census  Bureau's  latest  analysis  con- 
firms the  validity  of  those  concerns. 

Many  other  federal  programs  use  popula- 
tion figures  to  determine  the  amount  of 
money  gohig  to  states  and  localities.  There  Is 
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no  estimate  available  of  the  amount  of  funds 
communities  with  many  black  residents 
may  have  lost  because  of  the  undercount. 

The  black  undercount  rate  of  7.7  percent 
was  a  slight  Improvement  over  the  rate  of 
8.0  percent  for  the  black  undercount  In  the 
1960  census.  The  underenumeratlon  rate  for 
black  females  dropped  from  6.3  percent  In 
1960  to  5.5  percent  In  1970.  For  young  black 
males  (15-24),  the  undercount  dropped  from 
16  percent  In  1960  to  approximately  8  per- 
cent In  1970. 

Only  for  black  children  under  10  years  of 
age  was  there  a  significantly  greater  under- 
count In  1970  then  in  1960,  a  change  from 
5.3  percent  In  1960  to  8.6  percent  In  1970. 
Census  officials  were  unable  to  explain  the 
particular  change. 

The  Census  Bureau  detailed  special  pro- 
cedures It  followed  In  the  1970  census  In  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  traditional  undercount 
of  blacks.  These  procedures  Included  concen- 
tration on  hard-to-enumerate  areas,  special 
procedures  in  20  large  cities  which  Included 
45  special  offices,  pre-canvass  of  housing,  a 
missed  persons  campaign,  assistance  centers 
and  a  special  publicity  program.  The  Bureau 
also  Initiated  a  community  education  pro- 
gram. Intensified  efforts  to  recruit  local  peo- 
ple as  enumerators  and  worked  with  black 
organizations. 

Despite  these  and  other  procedures,  a  sig- 
nificant black  undercount  resulted.  Census 
Bureau  officials  attributed  this  faUure  to  so- 
ciological factors:  Increased  resistance  to 
census-takers  because  of  changing  life  styles 
and  more  alienation  and  distrust  of  author- 
ity; the  existence  of  a  number  of  organized 
attempts  to  protest  the  census  as  an  invasion 
of  privacy,  and  the  reluctance  of  some  cen- 
sus-takers to  work,  especially  at  night.  In 
certain  urban  neighborhoods. 

The  undercount  problem  touches  Spanish - 
speaking  and  other  minorities  with  greater 
Impact  than  It  does  blacks.  In  its  statement 
on  the  1970  undercount.  the  Census  Bureau 
asserted  that  "It  ts  not  possible  to  prepare 
reliable  coverage  estimates  for  the  popula- 
tion of  Spanish  ancestry  or  of  other  minority 
groups"  because  records  "do  not  exist  with 
the  accuracy  required  for  this  analysis."  In 
1970  before  a  House  Committee,  the  late 
Whitney  Young  of  the  National  Urban 
Lesigue  confirmed.  "Our  data  Indicate  that 
the  1970  undercount  among  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans Is  probably  much  greater  than  It  Is  for 
blacks." 

For  minority  elected  officials,  these  new 
revelations  suggest  several  avenues  for  action. 
They  may  wish  to  communicate  with  fed- 
eral officials  on  the  means  by  which  statistics 
for  black  communities  are  determined;  thev 
may  wish  to  take  special  censuses  in  their 
own  areas,  and  send  the  results  to  federal 
and  state  officials  along  with  funding  re- 
quests; they  may  wish  to  set  up  procedures 
for  assisting  the  Census  Bureau  In  obtaining 
a  more  accurate  population  count  In  the  next 
census;  and  they  may  wish  to  review  other 
federal  programs  in  their  communities  to 
see  where  new  population  Information  could 
after  the  ar^ount  of  funds  received. 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  AGENCY  AC- 
TIONS UNDER  MEDICARE  AND 
MEDICAID 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  legislation  I  introduce  today  Is 
to  provide  needed  judicial  review  of  cer- 
tain actions  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Social 
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Security  Administration.  This  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  review  is  to  ease  the 
increasing  amount  of  litigation  going  be- 
fore the  courts  and  save  the  parties  to 
this  litigation  from  needless  expenditure 
of  time  and  money. 

This  legislation  would  permit  medicare 
reimbursement  issues  to  be  heard  before 
the  Provider  Reimbursement  Review 
Board  where  the  amount  in  controversy 
is  $10,000  or,  but  would  also  permit  the 
aggregation  of  claims  to  meet  the  $10,000 
test.  Both  the  Secretary  and  the  provider 
of  services  and  care  could  obtain  judicial 
review.  The  legislation  also  provides  that 
the  Secretary's  rulemaking  authority  un- 
der both  medicare  and  medicaid  is  sub- 
ject to  the  procedural  and  review  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  involved  are  a 
lawyers'  delight  but  suffice  it  to  say.  it 
is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  clarification  of  the 
issues  that  have  been  clouded  by  con- 
flicting judicial  rulings,  and  rulings  and 
procedural  regulations  by  the  Secretary 
of  HEW. 

This  bill  will  provide  providers  of  both 
medicare  and  medicaid  services  and  care 
with  standing  to  challenge  HEW  and 
provide  the  courts  with  the  necessary 
jurisdiction  to  hear  review  appeals  from 
actions  of  the  Secretary  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  reimbursements  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid. 


DILLON     GRAHAM     TYPIFIED     THE 
BEST  IN  NEWSPAPERMEN 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished career  in  journalism  has  come  to 
a  close. 

Dillon  Graham  has  retired  after  44 
years  with  the  Associated  Press.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  that  time  has  been  spent 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  men  I  met  when 
I  came  to  Washington.  Dillon  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Florida,  my 
alma  mater,  and  we  had  many  mutual 
friends.  It  was  an  immediate  friendship 
that  I  have  cherished  throughout  my 
public  career. 

There  is  one  thing  that  typified  every- 
thing that  Dillon  Graham  did,  that  was 
integrity.  As  a  newsman  he  shot  straight 
from  the  hip.  He  did  his  job  without 
fear  or  favor,  but  not  with  sensational- 
ism. 

Members  of  the  Congress  respected  and 
trusted  Dillon.  He  was  able  to  accom- 
plish far  more  in  the  reporting  world 
because  he  had  easy  access  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  he  covered. 

Recently  I  have  been  reading  the  trib- 
utes which  Members  of  Congress  have 
paid  to  Dillon,  and  I  wanted  to  await  this 
particular  moment  to  add  m>'  personal 
tribute. 

I  did  this  because  he  is  a  very  special 
friend  and  because  in  this  oflace,  he  is 
held  in  a  very  special  regard. 
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Not  long  ago,  we  started  a  program 
whereby  we  have  adopted  a  few  friends 
who  live  outside  our  district  and  made 
them  honorary  constituents,  with  an 
appropriate  certificate.  I  did  this  to  es- 
tablish a  personal  note  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  so  helpful  to  me 
In  my  career  and  have  been  special 
friends. 

I  think  it  significant  to  note  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dillon  Graham  were  among  the 
first  persons  selected  for  this  distinction. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  always  en- 
joyed telhng  about  Dillon  was  the  story 
he  told  on  himself.  The  occasion  was  the 
golden  wedding  anniversary  of  Florida's 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Spessard  L.  Holland. 
Dillon  was  the  only  person  present  for 
the  anniversarj'  celebration  who  had  at- 
tended their  wedding — I  might  add  that 
he  was  a  young  boy  at  the  time. 

At  the  University  of  Florida,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  fratern- 
ity and  he  has  continued  his  interest  as 
an  alumnus,  making  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  its  magazine. 

The  career  of  Dillon  Graham  is  one 
that  could  well  be  emulated  by  young 
journalists.  His  stories  were  clear  and 
concise — and  accurate.  He  had  a  keen 
sense  when  he  was  being  furnished  mis- 
information and  would  ferret  out  the 
facts.  That  is  why  he  was  so  respected 
by  his  colleagues  and  those  of  us  who 
watched  him  work. 

In  all  of  his  career  he  was  joined  by 
his  lovely  wife,  Glgi,  as  a  loving  and  de- 
voted companion.  They  made  their  home 
just  two  blocks  from  the  Capitol  and  so 
their  life  was  very  much  that  of  what  we 
know  as  the  Hill. 

Now  Dillon  has  moved  to  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.C,  where  I  hope  he  enjoys  many 
years  of  good  health  and  relaxation.  I 
know  of  no  man  who  deserves  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  more. 

For  those  of  us  who  continue  to  serve 
here,  Dillon  Graham  will  always  be  the 
person  whom  we  will  refer  to  as  the 
model  for  others  to  follow.  He  has  been  a 
great  journalist  and,  for  me,  he  has  been 
a  tremendous  friend. 


JIM  FARLEY  LEADS  THE  WAY  AT  85 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF  NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Far- 
ley is  a  vigorous  85  now,  and  if  anything 
he  still  reminds  and  brings  us  close  to  the 
nnest  elements  of  the  American  ethnic 
heritage.  Yet  no  one  alive  is  more  Amer- 
ican than  Jim.  He  has  come  to  epitomize 
the  rise  of  the  hard-striving  man  making 
the  most  of  what  this  country  has  to 
offer. 

Jim  Farley  epitomizes  all  that  is  fine 
about  the  Democratic  Party,  having  held 
so  many  of  its  top  offices.  He  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  bettering  the  lot  of  tdl 
Americans  through  the  political  process. 
And  his  life  is  living  testimony  to  how 
well  that  system  can  work  on  behalf  of 
the  people  who  believe  in  it,  will  work 
within  it,  and  will  utilize  it  fairly. 

It  is  easy  to  catalog  the  long  list  of  ac- 
complishments of  this  man.  So  perhaps 
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it  might  be  best  to  acknowledge  our  daily 
debt  to  him  for  the  example  he  always 
set.  Jim  was  partisan  without  being  nasty 
or  underhanded.  A  political  struggle  was 
just  that  to  him,  and  after  that,  It  was 
over,  and  done  with.  The  best  man  had 
won,  and  it  was  usually  Jim  Parley. 

He  understood  the  masses  of  our  peo- 
ple in  the  great  cities  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  problems  that  they  struggled  with 
daily.  That  compassion  and  astute  un- 
derstanding was  mirrored  m  the  poUcies 
he  urged  on  those  administrations  he  was 
part  of  and  had  access  to  at  various  times 
in  his  active  career. 

Many  of  those  ideas  were  translated 
into  positive  programs  benefiting  mil- 
lions of  people.  Those  people  began  to 
understand  that  one  of  their  own  was  up 
there,  doing  his  best  for  all  of  them. 

Anything  Jim  Farley  touched  turned 
successful,  which  is  a  tribute  to  his  pure 
native  ability.  Any  worthy  cause  touched 
his  heart  and  commanded  his  efforts  on 
its  behalf.  And  those  commitments 
crossed  virtually  every  artificial  bound- 
ary to  he  found  in  any  society. 

No  society  can  produce  enough  men 
like  Jim  Farley.  Honor  and  integrity 
have  always  had  true  meaning  for  him. 
Dignity  and  self-respect  have  not  been 
empty  words  to  him  in  his  long  and  full 
life. 


June  6,  19  73 


MINIMUM    WAGE    COVERAGE    FOR 
DOMESTIC  EMPLOYEES  (H.R.  4757) 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  first  want  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend my  colleagues  Shdiley  Chisholm 
and  Edith  Green  for  fighting  the  on- 
going battle  of  attempting  to  Insure 
minimum  wage  extension  to  16  million 
workers  who  are  not  currently  covered 
by  the  Pair  Labor  Standard  Act.  They 
have  fought  long  and  hard  and  deserve 
a  long  overdue  thank  you.  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  provide  coverage  for  all 
16  million  within  the  very  near  future. 

I  support  H.R.  4757  which  provides  for 
the  extension  of  benefits  to  6  million  of 
these  workers.  These  include  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  employees, 
day  care  employees,  domestic  workers, 
and  the  young  workers  of  this  coimtry. 
This  bill  would  also  provide  overtime  cov- 
erage. 

One  of  the  most  forgotten  and  Ignored 
segments  of  America's  labor  force  are 
the  1.5  million  individuals  privately  em- 
ployed as  domestics.  With  the  exception 
of  four  States — Wisconsin,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  Montana,  they  are 
not  covered  by  either  State  or  Federal 
minimum  wage  laws.  As  a  result,  the 
median  income  for  a  domestic  who 
worked  50  to  52  weeks  in  1969  was  ap- 
proximately $1,400.  More  than  97  per- 
cent of  all  domestics  are  women  and  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  are  black. 

Among  blacks,  where  28  percent  of  the 
families  are  headed  by  women,  one  out  of 
every  five  employed  women  is  working  as 
a  domestic. 

As  of  March  1970,  more  than  200.000 


domestics  were  the  heads  of  families, 
about  one-fourth  included  at  least  four 
children. 

Almost  three-fifths  of  the  female 
heads  of  families  who  reported  private 
household  employment  as  the  job  held 
longest  during  1969  had  incomes  below 
the  poverty  level— $3,743  for  a  family 
of  four. 

The  absence  of  a  fair  wage  is  a  pri- 
mary reason  for  this  occupation's  repu- 
tation as  a  low  status  profession.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  eroding  the  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  of  many  domestic 
employees. 

Female  headed  households  are  grow- 
ing. In  1960,  25  percent  of  all  marriages 
ended  in  divorce  or  annulment.  By  1970, 
the  figure  was  up  to  35  percent. 

Among  married  women  in  1970,  8  mil- 
lion earned  between  $4,000  and  $7,000. 

Discouraged  by  poor  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions,  the  total  number  of  do- 
mestics decreased  between  1960-70  from 
2.5  to  1.5  million. 

The  men  and  women  who  earn  their 
living  as  domestics  epitomize  the  plight 
of  the  working  poor  of  this  country.  Un- 
organized and  without  anyone  to  vocal- 
ize their  needs,  they  toil  at  wages  which 
barely  net  them  the  essentials  of  survi- 
val. Those  who  are  forced  to  receive  sup- 
plementary public  assistance  do  so  only 
because  the  wages  in  their  chosen  oc- 
cupation leave  them  no  other  choice.  To 
preclude  these  working  Americans  from 
earning  a  decent  Uving  by  excluding 
them  from  minimum  wage  coverage 
would  not  only  be  cruel  and  unconscion- 
able, it  would  serve  only  to  further  un- 
dermine their  personal  motivation  and 
self-respect. 

This  bill  will  finally  give  these  men 
and  women  a  chance  to  enter  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  and  give 
them  a  deserving  piece  of  our  economic 
pie. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4757.  There  is  no  valid  economic  reason 
to  oppose  or  attempt  to  weaken  this 
biU. 


Jime  6,  1973 


THE  OVERHEATING  ECONOMY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  toclude  my  June  6.  1973,  Wash- 
ington Report  entitled  "The  Overheat- 
ing Economy" : 

The  Overheating  Economy 
Stock  prices  head  Into  a  tallspln.  Tlie  dol- 
lar falls  to  the  lowest  rate  since  World  War 
II.  The  price  of  gold  hits  new  highs. 

As  these  headlines  proclaim,  economic  wor- 
ries are  pushing  to  the  top  of  the  national 
agenda.  With  all  the  bad  news.  Congressman 
WUbur  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  felt  It  necessary 
to  remind  us  In  a  House  speech  that  we  still 
have  the  strongest  economy  in  the  world. 
That  may  be  true,  but  it  is,  nonethless.  an 
economy  under  stress,  as  a  general  review 
of  the  figures  shows: 

INFLATION 

with  food  prices  leading  the  way,  the  cost 
of  living  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.6  per- 


cent in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 
Wholesale  and  Industrial  prices  skyrocketed 
at  an  annual  rate  increase  of  15  percent  and 
the  recent  steep  climb  in  grain  prices  sug- 
gest that  food  prices  have  not  yet  leveled 
off. 

WAGES    AND    SALARIES 

Paycheck  increases  have  .so  far  been  sur- 
prisingly moderate  and  have  generally  stayed 
within  the  Administration's  5.5  percent 
guidelines.  Take-home  pay  has  not  risen  as 
fast  as  the  cost  of  living,  and  higher  de- 
mands from  labor  can  be  expected  In  the 
contract  negotiations  for  4  million  employees 
coming  up  this  year. 

TJNEMPLOTMENT 

Five  percent  of  the  labor  force  (about  4.2 
million  people)  remained  jobless  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year.  Although  the  ex- 
cessively high  unemployment  rate  which 
has  existed  since  1970  fell  off  somewhat  last 
year.  It  has  not  decreased  In  1973  so  far. 

GROWTH 

Gross  national  product  Jumped  $40.6  bil- 
lion during  the  first  three  months  of  1973 
to  nearly  $1,025  billion,  a  15  percent  in- 
crease with  real  growth  (less  Inflation) 
figured  at  8  percent. 

TRAOK      BALANCE 

With  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  begin- 
ning to  take  effect,  our  trade  position  has 
Improved,  as  the  trade  deficit  declined  from 
$656  mUlion  for  the  last  quarter  of  1972  to 
$350  million  for  the  first  quarter  of  1973. 

OTHER 

Corporate  profits  rose  to  record  heights, 
capital  spending  has  been  booming,  but 
housing  starts  fell  and  the  stock  market  con- 
tinues to  decline. 

Obviously  these  figures  are  a  mixture  of 
good  and  bad,  giving  us  some  things  to  cheer 
about  and  much  to  worry  us,  too.  IronlcaUy, 
at  the  peak  of  the  boom  a  recession  is  Just 
beginning  to  come  Into  view.  The  govern- 
ment's composite  Index  of  leading  economic 
indicators  turned  down  in  April  for  the  first 
time  In  30  months.  The  chief  concern  is  that 
the  economy  may  be  booming  beyond  our 
ability  to  control  it.  Unless  It  Is  reined  In, 
the  boom  could  lead  us  into  a  recession  be- 
cause there  simply  is  not  enough  labor  and 
production  capacity  to  sustain  an  8  percent 
growth  rate. 

In  this  situation,  the  government's  choices 
are  limited  because  It  cannot  move  quickly 
to  change  tax  and  spending  policies  in  re- 
sponse to  the  changing  economic  conditions. 
The  tendency  in  the  past  has  been  for  the 
government  to  do  too  much  too  late,  often 
making  worse  the  natural  forces  in  the 
economy. 

Indications  are  that  the  President's  ad- 
visors are  split  between  those  who  believe 
current  policy  Is  adequate  to  cool  the  econ- 
omy off  without  stopping  growth  (Treasury 
Secretary  Shultz  and  Cost  of  Living  Director 
Dunlop)  and  those  who  support  new  Initia- 
tives to  keep  the  boom  from  getting  out  of 
hand  (Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Burns  and 
John  Connally) .  So  far,  of  course,  the  former 
view  has  prevaUed. 

Several  steps  are  needed  to  stabilize  the 
economy,  including  control  of  public  spend- 
ing, tight  money,  and  a  tougher  wage  and 
price  policy.  Congressional  leaders,  like  Con- 
gressman Mills  and  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield,  have  flatly  stated  that  Phase  III 
Is  a  faUure  and  called  for  another  freeze  to 
give  the  economy  time  to  stabUize.  Much 
has  been  heard  of  the  "stick  in  the  closet" 
to  hit  companies  and  unions  which  violate 
the  PhasellH  wage  and  price  controls,  but 
very  little,  if  anything,  has  been  seen  of  It. 

More  Important  than  any  specific  action, 
however,  Is  the  need  for  strong  assurances 
by  the  President  that  he  will  pursue  vigor- 
ously economic  policies  to  achieve  greater 
price  stability. 
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PAY  FOR  CONGRESSMEN 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  created  a  sys- 
tem for  revising  the  Federal  pay  scales 
of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  at  the  time  seemed  like  an  order- 
ly and  businesslike  approach  to  the  very 
substantial  problems  of  reviewing  Fed- 
eral pay  schedules. 

Adjustment  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's pay  schedules  was  in  many  cases 
long  overdue.  Under  the  1967  plan  a 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries  was  established  to 
draft  specific  recommendations  for  pay 
adjustments.  The  Commission's  findings 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  President  every 
4  years  and  then  from  the  President 
to  the  Congress  in  his  next  budget  pro- 
posal. Once  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
these  proposals  would  automatically  be- 
come law  within  30  days  unless  specifi- 
CEilly  rescinded  by  either  House  of  the 
Congress. 

Again  I  say  that,  at  the  time,  this 
seemed  to  be  an  orderly  and  workable 
plan.  However,  in  1969  the  first  recom- 
mendations were  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  an  obvious  flaw  in  the  sys- 
tem became  apparent. 

Despite  the  very  large  volume  of  mall 
opposed  to  congressional  pay  mcreases 
which  each  of  the  congressional  offices 
received  in  1969,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  Congressmen — myself 
included — raised  their  voices  to  protest 
increases  which  seemed  excessive,  legis- 
lation to  disapprove  of  the  congressional 
pay  raises  was  never  taken  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives to  adequately  and  openly  re- 
flect their  views  on  issues  of  importance 
before  the  House.  Certainly  this  matter 
had  as  much  or  more  importance  than 
much  of  the  other  legislation  considered 
by  the  House  In  early  1969.  Such  a  meas- 
ure should  have  been  taken  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  the  votes  recorded 
for  all  to  see. 

Once  again  the  Commission  is  pre- 
paring pay  adjustment  recommendations 
to  be  sent  to  the  President  later  this  year. 
At  a  time  when  all  other  Americans  are 
being  asked  to  tighten  their  belts,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  wholly  inappropriate  for 
Congressmen  to  receive  a  pay  Increase. 
But  I  believe  it  to  be  especially  wrong  for 
Congress  to  let  this  increase  slip  in  the 
back  door,  without  House  action  specifi- 
cally approving  it. 

Consequently,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  require  the  Con- 
gress to  take  affirmative  action  on  any 
proposals  for  congressional  pay  raises  be- 
fore they  can  take  effect.  My  bill  would 
not  change  in  any  way  the  manner  in 
which  employees  in  the  executive  branch 
have  their  pay  rates  reviewed  or  ad- 
justed. It  seeks  only  to  assure  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  Congress  will  have  to 
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openly  vote  on  the  question  of  congres- 
sional pay. 

The  reason  for  this  legislation  being 
introduced  at  this  time  is  to  give  the 
Congress  adequate  time  to  amend  the 
present  system  before  the  Commission 
officially  makes  its  scheduled  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  later  this  year. 
My  bill  would  require  that  this  increase, 
to  the  extent  it  involves  congressional 
pay,  be  voted  on  in  an  open  forum  for 
all  of  the  Nation  to  witness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  on  congressional  reform  this 
year.  The  purpose  of  such  reform  should 
be  to  make  the  Congress  more  responsive 
to  the  national  will  and  better  able  to 
provide  for  national  needs.  I  beUeve  that 
my  bill  would  be  one  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  making  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  positions  more  visible 
to  the  American  people.  As  such,  I  urge 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  give  this  bill  judicious  hearings 
and  to  bring  it  before  the  full  House  at 
an  early  date. 


FREE  TRADE  BENEFITS  FOR 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  believed  free  trade  would  enhance 
the  position  of  American  agriculture.  Re- 
cently, I  read  an  excerpt  from  the  fine 
evaluative  study.  Farm  Commodity  pro- 
grams, which  reaffirms  my  position.  In 
his  section,  "Free  Trade  Beneflts  for  Ag- 
riculture," D.  Gale  Johnson  points  out 
that  free  trade  will  increase  the  value  of 
U.S.  exports  of  grains  and  soybeans  by 
$4  billion  over  the  level  of  the  late  I960's: 
but,  if  we  keep  our  current  agricultural 
and  trade  policies  unchanged,  the  future 
will  not  be  so  good  for  many  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following: 
Free  Trade  Beneftts  for  Agriculture 

It  would  be  very  much  In  the  economic  in- 
terest  of  U.S.  agriculture  If  free  trade  In 
farm  products  could  be  established  by  the 
major  Industrial  nations.  Some  sectors  of 
U.S.  agriculture  would  be  faced  with  adjust- 
ment problems.  But  on  balance  there  would 
be  a  significant  Increase  In  the  demand  for 
America's   agricultural   resources. 

A  detailed  set  of  projections  Indicates  that 
free  trade  In  agricultural  products  would  In- 
crease the  value  of  U.S.  exports  of  grains  and 
soybeans  by  $4  billion  over  the  level  of  the 
late  19608.  This  assumes  a  gradual  transi- 
tion to  free  trade  by  1980.  In  my  view,  this 
Is  a  minimum  estimate  of  the  expansion  of 
exports.  There  Is  a  potential  for  a  substantial 
expansion  of  exports  for  fed  beef  If  co!isumer 
prices  were  lowered  la  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  There  Is  a  smaller,  but  still  significant, 
potential  for  Increased  pwultry  exp>orts.  The 
agricultural  expansion  In  exports  might  well 
expand  to  a  level  that  Is  $6  billion  higher 
than  that  of  the  late  1960s. 

These  projections  do  not  Include  Increased 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
While  It  is  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  become  a  substantial  importer  of  high 
protein  feeds  such  as  soybeans,  wheat  Im- 
ports will  not  occur  except  as  dictated  by 
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adverse  weather.  Moderate  levels  of  feed 
grain  Imports — perhaps  as  much  as  10  mil- 
lion tons — might  occur  for  the  next  several 
years,  but  probably  not  on  a  long-run  basis. 
If  these  expectations  turn  out  to  be  too 
pessimistic,  then  the  growth  of  U.S.  farm 
exports  would  be  greater  than  Indicated  by 
at  least  31  billion  annually. 

But  there  Is  more  to  be  said  about  the 
expansion  of  farm  exports  that  would  result 
from  free  trade.  Available  evidence  Indicates 
that  If  present  farm  and  trade  policies  con- 
tinue unchanged  throughout  the  present  de- 
cade, U.S.  farm  exports  could  decline  (com- 
paring 1970).  Admittedly  the  value  of  farm 
exports — $11  billion  In  1972-73 — is  now  very 
high.  But  we  should  not  be  misled  about  the 
longer  run  prospects.  The  Increase  from  the 
1970-71  level  of  $7  billion  or  the  1971-72 
level  of  $8  billion  Is  due  primarily  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
China  and  Australia  and  the  effects  of  in- 
creased demand  upon  prices. 

One  of  the  adverse  circumstances  facing 
U.S.  farm  exports,  if  present  farm  and  trade 
policies  continue,  is  the  enlargement  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  to  Include 
the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark  and  Ireland. 
One  study  projects  that  the  enlarged  EEC 
win  Import  less  than  a  million  tons  of  grain 
In  1980  compared  to  10.5  million  tons  in 
1968.  Half  of  this  estimated  decline  Is  at- 
tributed to  the  Impact  of  higher  grain  and 
llvestoclt  prices  on  grain  production  and  use 
In  the  three  new  member  countries.  A  pro- 
jection by  the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization (FAO)  of  the  U.N.  Indicates  that 
the  EEC's  enlargement  will  result  In  a  de- 
cline of  grain  Imports  by  5  million  tons. 

Of  even  greater  Impact  would  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  high  grain  prices  throughout 
Western  Europe  and  high  livestock  prices  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  The  price  pol- 
icies of  many  Industrial  countries  limit  Im- 
ports by  encouraging  domestic  output  ex- 
pansion on  the  one  hand,  and  by  dlscotirag- 
Ing  consumption  on  the  other  hand.  In  some 
cases  these  combined  effects  turn  an  im- 
port siirphis  into  an  export  surplus. 

While  projections  of  exports  and  Imports 
are  subject  to  substantial  error,  since  trade 
Is  a  residual  for  both  exporters  and  Import- 
ers, the  several  projections  that  have  been 
made  for  the  1970s  present  a  gloomy  picture 
for  temperate  zone  products  if  current  'arm 
and  trade  policies  continue  throughout  the 
decade.  For  each  of  the  current  major  farm 
export  products  of  th°  United  .States,  the 
FAO  projects  that  export  availabilities  will 
Increase  substantially  more  than  Import  re- 
quirements or  demand  during  the  1970s.  The 
excess  of  export  availability  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  is  an  enormous  66  million  tons 
(excluding  the  trade  of  Asian  centrally 
planned  countries).  This  compares  to  total 
world  exports  In  1970  of  about  90  million. 
Smaller  imbalances  are  projected  for  rice, 
oilcakes,  fats  and  oils,  and  cotton.  Obviously 
the  enormous  excess  supply  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  will  not  materialize,  but  If  the  pro- 
jections of  production  and  consumption  with 
existing  policies  are  at  all  reisonable,  it 
me?ns  that  there  will  be  an  enormous  down- 
w.ird  pre.ssure  on  export  prices  until  policies 
are  modified. 

Unless  trade  negotiations  reduce  the  bar- 
riers to  agricultural  trade,  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant probability  that  US.  farm  exports 
will  be  no  larger  (after  adjustment  for  In- 
flation) In  1980  than  they  were  In  1970.  Some 
economists  disagree  with  this  projection, 
arguing  that  farm  exports  will  increase  sig- 
niecar.tly  during  the  decade — perhaps  by  30 
to  40  percent — even  If  there  are  no  changes 
in  farm  and  trade  policies.  This  nnre  op- 
timistic projection  appears  to  rest  on  the 
presumption  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
a  net  importer  of  feed  over  the  long  run  and 
a  substantial  importer  at  that.  It  also  as- 
sumes a  further  and  significant  Increase  in 
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Japanese  food  imports  as  a  result  of  trade 
liberalization.  Except  for  Japan's  liberaliza- 
tion In  food  Imports,  the  projected  expansion 
of  exports  due  to  free  trade  should  be  addi- 
tive to  the  more  optimistic  projection. 


June  6,  1973 


SOCIAL  SECURITY— LATEST  VICTIM 
OP  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  now  begun  to  put 
the  heat  on  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration in  its  latest  effort  to  promote 
its  own  programs. 

Because  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration balked  at  the  HEW  directive  to 
chum  out  a  feature  article  promoting 
SSA  programs  every  week,  HEW's  public 
affairs  apparatus  began  to  apply  pressure 
in  order  to  insure  compliance  with  this 
directive.  Apparently,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration will  not  tolerate  anything  other 
than  all-out  public  relations  campaigns 
on  the  part  of  all  Executive  agencies. 
And  not  only  is  the  administration  re- 
quiring all  agencies  to  turn  out  this 
propaganda,  but  it  is  also  making  the 
taxpayers  foot  the  bill  for  these  promo- 
tional efforts. 

Numerous  other  examples  exist  of 
these  White  House  public  relations  ef- 
forts. The  administration's  "Battle  of 
the  Budget,  1973"  propaganda  kit,  was 
sent  to  cabinet  and  sub-cabinet  level 
political  appointees  In  the  executive 
branch  earlier  this  year.  The  kit  was  a 
part  of  the  effort  to  defeat  the  15  major 
pieces  of  legislation  in  the  93d  Congress 
which  were  opposed  by  the  adminlsra- 
tlon.  The  Government  Accounting  OflBce 
has  stated  that  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  printing  and  distributing  these 
"kits"  is  illegal. 

In  1972.  despite  White  House  opposi- 
tion. Congress  increased  social  security 
benefits.  This  opposition  did  not  prevent 
the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President 
from  implying  that  the  social  security 
increases  could  be  credited  to  the  White 
House  incumbent.  One  of  the  techniques 
to  imply  credit  for  the  President  was  to 
include  a  message  under  his  name  in  en- 
velopes carrying  the  first  checks  reflect- 
ing the  20  percent  social  security  boost. 

An  article  by  Mike  Causey  in  The 
WashinEfton  Post,  Mav  8,  1973  edition, 
describes  the  latest  example  of  admin- 
istration propaganda  efforts. 

The  article  follows: 
Social   SEcunrrT:    Fails    ix   Writing    Chore 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

The  writing  staff  at  the  Social  Security 
Administration  (SSA)  has  been  hauled  to 
the  bureaucratic  woodshed  for  falling  to 
show  proper  and  sustained  enthusiasm  for 
Its  chores:  To  write  weekly  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  "suitable"  for  the  bv-llne 
of  HEW  Secretarv  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 

Like  other  HEW  units,  the  giant  Insurance 
office  last  month  was  assigned  a  quota  of 
feature  articles  and  editorial  page  pieces  It 
must  crank  out.  The  purpose  is  to  blow 
HEW's  horn  where  appropriate  and  'or  Indi- 
cate disastrous  failure  in  programs  with 
which  the  White  House  disagrees. 
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Like  a  few  other  HEW  units.  Social  Secu- 
rity balked  at  the  chore,  primarily  on 
grounds  that  It  had  other  work  to  do.  Some 
employees  also  objected,  fearing  they  were 
being  sucked  Into  a  political  propaganda  op- 
eration. Furious  over  what  It  considered 
"quibbling"  by  Social  Security.  HEW's  polit- 
ical public  affairs  apparatus  struck  back  with 
the  bureaucratic  version  of  flogging,  a  set  of 
nasty  memos. 

Writing  apparently  under  orders  from  po- 
litical appointees,  Sandford  H.  Winston,  the 
career  man  who  is  acting  head  of  HEW  pub- 
lic affairs,  informed  Social  Security  that  he 
was  "very  disappointed  with  the  newspaper 
article  you  submitted  In  response  to  my  re- 
quest last  week.  It  was  not  usable  and  thus 
a  waste  of  everyone's  time." 

Winston  told  SSA's  public  affairs  chief  that 
the  government-produced  story  was  "not  of 
the  caliber  needed  to  (1)  deserve  the  Secre- 
tary's signature  and  (2)  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  any  serious  publication."  The  story 
was  called  "purely  pedestrian"  and  "not  up 
to  the  quality  needed  for  the  Secretary."  In 
effect.  Winston  told  the  SSA  staff  to  shape 
up  or  ship  out.  and  to  have  a  "fully  re- 
searched and  professionally  written  article" 
worthy  of  Secretary  Weinberger's  signature 
completed  "by  the  close  of  business  on  Tues- 
day of  each  week  .  .  ." 

SSA's  top  public  affairs  offlclal,  Russell  Jal- 
bert,  replied  to  topside  with  an  apology  of 
sorts,  for  the  "improfesslonal"  article,  then 
explained  the  problems  of  the  assignment. 

Jalbert  said  in  an  April  10  memo,  "we  will 
do  our  best  to  meet  your  one-a-week  sched- 
ule for  writing  articles  worthy  of  the  Secre- 
tary's signature.  To  do  this  we  have  assigned 
a  senior  writer  to  work  on  the  project  .  .  ." 
Tiie  memo  said  the  writer  would  be  given 
help  with  "research  and  other  writing  back- 
up, too." 

But  the  memo  to  HEW  said  that  Social 
Security  has  "verj-  serious  reservations  about 
delivering  52  top  quality  articles  a  year  about 
social  security  even  with  'special  effort'  use 
of  manpower." 

"SSA.  as  you  know,  does  not  generate  a 
continuing  series  of  newsworthy  activities  on 
which  to  peg  op-ed  editorials  ...  We  are  an 
operating  agency  which  routinely  maintains 
social  security  records  and  pays  out  regular 
social  security  and  Medicare  benefits.  Because 
of  our  size  and  character,  there  certainly  are 
a  number  of  feature  articles  or  op-eds  here, 
but  we  see  no  way  of  guaranteeing  52  a  year." 

Jalbert  said  that  most  professional  WTlters 
would  want  more  than  a  week  to  produce  the 
800-v.'ord  articles  demanded  of  them,  for  the 
by-line  of  the  boss,  but  "despite  these  prob- 
lems, as  I  said,  we  will  do  our  best." 

That  reply  infuriated  HEW's  political  ap- 
pointees, who  themselves  have  a  quota  of 
articles  to  produce  on  orders  from  the  White 
House.  They  had  Winston  send  another 
rocket  to  Social  Security  on  April  12. 

After  thanking  SSA  for  Its  comments  on 
the  assignment,  he  said.  "We  are  well  aware 
of  the  effort  necessary  for  general  Interest 
articles  we  requested."  Then.  In  a  warning 
to  the  SSA  writing  staff.  Winston  noted: 

"Other  agencies  are  complying  without  un- 
due difficulty  and  without  complaint.  With 
the  resources  available  to  you.  we  see  no  valid 
reason  why  SSA  cannot  meet  this  require- 
ment. Hence,  it  Is  reaffirmed. 

"The  need  for  52  brand  new  stories  a  year 
would  be  valid,  of  course,  only  if  you  were 
sending  the  article  to  the  same  newspapers 
each  week  which  we  definitely  will  not  be 
doing." 

This  being  deadline  day.  Tuesday,  ghost 
writers  at  all  HEW  units  will  be  busy  polish- 
ing their  required  stories  for  submission,  and 
political  clearance,  by  close  of  business.  They 
will  be  read  by  critical  editors  to  determine  If 
they  are  suitable  for  the  Secretary's  signa- 
ture, and  for  palming  off  to  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Those  who  pass  muster  today  wUI 
start  worrying  about  next  Tuesday.  "Those 
who  bobble  the  assignment  will  be  waiting 
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for  the  next  burning  memo  from  topside.  If 
all  else  fails,  HEW  Is  going  to  have  to  aban- 
don Us  writing  program  or  give  the  assign- 
ments directly  to  the  Secretary. 

The  taxpayers,  of  course,  are  footing  all 
the  bills  for  these  extra  wTltlng  assignments, 
and  HEW's  rejection  slips.  Last  fall  this  col- 
umn reported  on  a  similar  article,  written  for 
then  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson.  It 
was  a  Justification  of  administration  spend- 
ing plans,  and  a  slap  at  big  spenders  in  Con- 
gress. The  Reader's  Digest  ran  the  story,  with 
Richardson's  by-line.  Then  HEW  bought  re- 
prints of  the  Reader's  Digest  article,  which  It 
had  written,  and  distributed  them  to  the 
press  and  public,  completing  the  circle. 


WHAT  IS  COMMUNISM— CHAPTER  H 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  include  in  the  Record  the  second 
installment  in  a  unique  and  specially  pre- 
pared series  of  statements  to  help  us 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  commu- 
nism. Again,  I  strongly  emphasize  that 
this  effort  is  academic  in  nature  and 
seeks  to  develop  a  rational,  unemotional 
basis  for  the  comprehension  of  a  hereto- 
fore highly  charged  subject.  The  time 
has  come  to  replace  assumptions  and 
opinions  with  the  facts. 

By  way  of  review,  I  emphasized  previ- 
ously that  an  understanding  of  com- 
munism is  dependent  upon  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  are  dealing  with  more  than 
a  philosophy  or  economic  theory.  Com- 
munism is  a  systemic  whole  comprised  of 
its  various  parts — political,  economic, 
social,  cultural,  et  cetera.  In  this  Install- 
ment. I  wish  to  take  a  look  at  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  commimism.  We  are,  in 
effect,  examining  one  spoke  on  the  wheel. 

In  an  economic  sense,  communism 
stands  for  the  sharing  of  the  means — 
capital— and  tools  of  economic  life;  that 
is,  the  people's  control  over  both  property 
and  the  means  of  production — as  exer- 
cised and  defined  by  the  Communist 
Party  and  exenuted  by  the  State. 

Marxist  economic  thought  is  composed 
of  several  key  elements,  the  most  basic 
perhaps  being  the  observation  contained 
in  the  "Communist  Manifesto":  "The 
history  of  all  hitherto  existing  society  is 
the  history  of  class  struggles."  Rejecting 
outright  all  nonmaterialistic  influences 
such  as  religion  or  morality,  Marx  de- 
termined tliat  all  changes  in  society  were 
directly  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
means  of  production  'economic  deter- 
minism) . 

Marx  felt  that  in  the  society  of  his 
day  which  had  evolved  through  changes 
in  the  means  of  production  into  an  eco- 
nomic system  based  on  raw  capitalism, 
as  evidenced  with  the  coming  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  the  traditional  and 
historical  class  struggle  had  been  clearlv 
reduced  to  a  conflict  between  two  forces, 
the  bourgeoisie — capitalists— and  the 
proleteriat — workers.  The  capitalists  who 
w  ere  the  owners  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion were,  in  the  eyes  of  Marx,  clearly 
the  exploiters,  while  the  workers  were 
the  exploited.  Integral  to  his  economic 
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philosophy,  Marx  strongly  endorsed  the 
labor  theory  of  value,  that  is,  all  wealth 
is  produced  by  the  workers. 

However,  in  capitalism  while  the  work- 
ers through  their  labor  produced  all 
goods  and  services  of  value,  they  were 
deprived  of  the  total  fruits  of  their  labor, 
since  wages  paid  by  the  capitalists  rep- 
resented only  part  of  the  value  of  the 
work  and  the  rest  was  kept  or  stolen 
by  the  capitalists  in  the  form  of  profits. 
In  capitalism,  then.  Marx  saw  a  partic- 
ularly evil  economic  system  in  which 
the  class  struggle  was  intensified  to  in- 
tolerable proportions.  Marx  reasoned 
that  by  nature  of  its  makeup  that  capi- 
talism inevitably  contained  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction.  Marx  believed  he  un- 
derstood the  course  that  history  must 
take,  and  in  the  light  of  the  influences 
acting  upon  him,  namely  his  impressions 
of  the  excesses  of  raw  capitalism  mani- 
fested by  the  Industrial  Revolution,  his 
background  and  formal  training  eis  a 
German  thinker,  from  which  he  drew 
his  conclusions  about  the  dialectic,  and 
his  sympathies  for  the  revolutionary 
sentiments  and  events  of  his  comtempo- 
raries  in  France,  forecast  the  chain  of 
events  which  would  ultimately  lead  to 
a  Communist  society  and  worW.  Accord- 
ing to  Marx,  the  demise  of  capitalism 
would  proceed  essentially  in  this  man- 
ner: 

Because  of  constant  technological  ad- 
vf.nces  and  the  competition  of  fellow 
capitalists,  the  capitalist  would  be  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  additional  capital  In- 
vestment. 

This  constant  increase  in  efficiency 
and  output  would  gradually  cause  the 
displacement  of  more  and  more  workers 
and  an  increasing  iml  ilit:;  for  the  mar- 
ket to  absorb  the  goods  produced  (be- 
cause the  value  created  by  workers  would 
be  denied  them  i . 

Gradually  the  workers  would  realize 
their  own  strength  of  numbers  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  Uieir  misery.  They  would 
then  organize  labor  unions  to  pursue 
better  working  conditions.  These  unions 
would  be  taken  over  by  Communists,  who 
would  be  armed  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
future  as  defined  by  the  dialectic. 

Meanwhile  the  capitalists  would  con- 
tinue to  get  richer,  and  the  middle  class 
of  small  businessmen  would  be  destroyed. 
These  people  would  be  forced  into  and 
would  join  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  they 
would  have  much  information  and 
knowledge  of  business  to  contribute  to 
the  cause. 

Eventually  the  writers,  painters,  and 
artists,  whom  Marx  referred  to  as  para- 
sites, would  desert  their  capitalist  pa- 
trons pnd  join  the  workers,  because  they 
want  to  be  on  the  winning  side. 

Finally,  the  capitalists  would  be  few  in 
number,  and  as  they  would  grow  weaker 
the  workers  would  at  the  appropriate 
time  rise  up  and  overthrow  them,  the 
workers  would  be  excellent  fighters  owing 
to  their  past  experience  fighting  capital- 
ist-sponsored wars  of  imperialism. 

The  workers  would  then  take  over  all 
means  of  production.  At  first  a  "dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat"  would  be  estab- 
lished to  prevent  ■\  recapture  of  power  by 
the  capitalists,  but  ultimately  the  State 
would  wither  away  leaving  a  classless  so- 
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ciety  of  equal  workers  and  the  arrival  of 
pure  communism. 

The  next  installment  shall  deal  with 
the  political  aspects  of  communism— the 
role  of  the  State. 


THE  GASOLINE  PROBLEM 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy 
situation  is  a  complex  one  and  we  must 
examine  it  from  every  perspective.  The 
following  Pacific  News  Service  article  by 
Roger  Rapoport  is,  I  feel,  extremely  per- 
ceptive and  enlightening  with  regard  to 
the  subject  of  our  current  gasoline  prob- 
lem. The  article  follows : 

Gas  Three  Cents 
( By  Roger  Rapoport) 

San  Francisco. — The  oU  Industry  Is  run- 
ning out  of  tigers  for  your  tanks.  Major 
firms  like  Standard  OU  of  California  here 
have  announced  rationing;  hundreds  of  gas- 
less  stations  nationwide  have  been  forced  to 
close.  And  gloomy  petroleum  company 
spokesmen  say  energy-crisis  gasohne  cur- 
rently hovering  around  40  cents  a  gaUon, 
may  soon  be  up  to  55  cents. 

That's  bad  news  for  motorists,  of  course, 
but  a  blessing  to  major  oU  companies  like 
California  Standard  who  expect  to  continue 
manufacturing  about  70  Cc  of  their  Calif orma 
gasoline  at  the  current  three-cents-a-gallon 
level.  The  story  of  how  three-cents-a-gallon 
gasoline  ends  up  costing  consumers  more 
than  13  time  as  much  is  one  of  those  fas- 
cinating economic  miracles  that  makes  every 
one  wish  they  were  in  the  oil  business. 

It  also  helps  explain  why  first-quarter  prof- 
Its  for  the  nation's  721  petroleum  corpora- 
tions are  24'~(  ahead  of  a  year  ago.  The  energy 
crisis  has  helped  oil  companies  push  up  their 
prices  while  production  costs  remain  re- 
markably low. 

The  best  showings  have  been  made  by  '.arge 
integrated  companies  like  Atlantic-Rlchfield, 
Marathon,  and  Sun,  with  29^1  to  50^^  flrst- 
quarter  profit  gains.  Typically,  California 
Standard's  first-quarter  profits  soared  from 
$123  million  In  1972  to  S152.8  million  this 
year. 

These  soarmg  profits  are  based  on  petro- 
leum Industry  economics  unfamiliar  to  most 
Americans.  California  Standard,  the  nation's 
fifth  largest  oil  company,  Is  a  good  example. 
The  firm  draws  the  major  share  of  its  Cali- 
fornia crude  oil  supply  from  Its  own  wells  lo- 
cated Inside  the  state. 

It  costs  the  company  roughly  75  cents  to 
draw  an  average  barrel  of  crude  oil  from  Its 
California  wells,  says  Christopher  Rand,  a 
former  Standard  executive.  Robert  Custer,  a 
process  engineer  with  Bechtel  Corporation, 
one  of  Standard's  contractors,  adds  that  the 
company  then  pays  another  50  cents  to  re- 
fine a  42-gallon  barrel  of  gasoline.  This 
means  that  the  company  can  produce  and  re- 
fine 42  gallons  of  gas  for  $1.25.  or  about  3 
cents  a  gallon. 

This  same  ga.soline  is  then  marked  up  as 
much  as  800<~r  and  wholesaled  for  20  cents  to 
24  cents  a  gallon.  Tlie  dep.ler  adds  a  five- 
cent  or  six-cent  markup,  and  tacks  on  13 
cents  tax.  making  the  California  pump  price 
38  cent43  to  43  cents  a  gallon. 

Given  these  enormous  profits  It  seems  hard 
to  understand  why  California  Standard  and 
other  major  oil  companies  across  the  nation 
would    let    the    energy    crisis   happen.    Why 
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didn't  they  expand  production,  drill  new 
wells  and  buUd  new  refineries,  to  capitalize 
on  the  growing  demand  for  their  gas? 

Environmental  pressure  in  this  country  has 
made  developing  major  new  domestic  oil 
sources  expensive  or  impossible.  And  while 
foreign  oil  Is  available,  that  Is  not  where  the 
biggest  profits  are.  So  the  oU  companies  are 
holding  off  until  they  can  get  goverrunent 
concessions — relaxed  pollution  control,  more 
tax  credits,  new  offshore,  oU-drllllng  leases — 
that  will  allow  them  to  sink  their  drills  where 
tiie  profits  He  deepest. 

Christopher  Rand,  who  worked  for  Stand- 
ard's public  relations  and  executive  staff  be- 
tween 1966  and  1968.  says  that,  "Like  all  big 
Integrated  companies.  Standard's  manufac- 
turing of  refined  products  is  geared  toward 
maximizing  Its  own  cheap  sources  of  crude 
oil." 

Rand,  who  has  also  worked  for  Occidental 
Petroleum,  Bechtel,  and  the  Petroleum  In- 
dustry Newsletter  In  New  York,  California, 
and  the  Middle  East  adds: 

"In  California  the  company  prefers  to  re- 
fine inexpensive  crude  oil  from  its  own  wells 
or  those  of  competitors  who  trade  off  cheap 
supplies  !n  exchange  for  standard  production 
In  other  parts  of  the  country.  Roughly  70': 
of  Its  California  crude  oU  comes  from  these 
Inexpensive  sources  averaging  about  75  cents 
a  barrel. 

"When  the  California  crude  oil  runs  out 
they  have  to  supplement  It  with  expensive 
Imports  costing  $2.25  a  barrel,  more  than 
three  times  the  local  oil.  Thus  construction 
of  new  refineries  would  force  them  to  buy 
more  of  the  less  lucrative  foreign  Imports. 

"True,  they  still  make  a  profit  on  these  Im- 
ports, but  it's  substantially  less  than  what 
they  earn  off  their  own  crude  oil.  Of  course, 
as  a  major  Middle  Eastern  concessionaire 
they  have  access  to  virtually  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  oil  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  One  known  Saudi  Arabian  field  has  80 
billion  barrels  of  oU.  about  as  much  as  the 
United  States  has  consumed  in  Its  entire 
history.  But  the  company  has  not  been  In- 
terested In  taking  advantage  of  this  oU  to 
supply  Its  American  refineries  because  im- 
port quotas  would  have  reduced  profits." 

Rand  who  lives  In  Kensington,  California, 
where  he  Is  currently  working  on  a  book 
about  the  oil  Industry,  says.  "While  Standard 
does  Import  Middle  Eastern  oil.  It  Is  not 
bringing  In  enough  even  now  to  head  off  the 
energy  crisis.  There's  good  reason  for  this. 
By  keeping  Imports  and  refinery  capstclty 
below  demand  Standard  and  other  major 
companies  helped  to  create  an  artificial 
petroleum  shortage.  This  turned  out  to  be 
an  excellent  way  to  pressure  the  government 
Into  making  lucrative  concessions  to  the  oil 
companies. 

This  spring  President  Nixon  dropped  the 
oil  import  quota  making  It  easier  for  com- 
panies like  Standard  to  bring  In  large 
volumes  of  foreign  crude  oil. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Naturally  this  analysis  Is  not  shared  by 
executives  at  Standard's  Economics  Depart- 
ment. They  view  the  energy  crisis  as  a  simple 
case  of  demand  outrunning  suppdy.  These 
officials  insist  it  costs  at  least  seven  cents  to 
manufacture  a  gallon  of  gas  from  crude  oil 
pumped  from  Its  own  California  wells.  They 
figure  gas  made  from  Imported  oil  runs 
roughly  10  cents  a  gallon. 

Standard  claims  that  Its  own  California 
crude  oil  production  costs  about  82  a  barrel 
and  refining  costs  add  another  $1. 
But  Rand  says  from  his  own  experi- 
ence he  knows  the  firm's  California 
criide  oil  production  costs  run  about  75  cents 
a  barrel.  This  figure  Is  attested  to  by  Bechtel's 
Robert  Custer  and  university  economists  who 
consults  for  the  oil  Industry.  As  for  refining 
prices.  Custer,  who  Is  deeply  Involved  In  re- 
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finery  engineering,  calculates  actual  operat- 
ing costs  at  50  cents  a  barrel. 

Standards  estimates  Include  development 
and  construction  costs  which  are  easily  writ- 
ten off  through  generous  tax  allowances. 

Rand  says:  "Offlclally  the  company  posts 
a  price  of  $3  for  a  barrel  of  their  own  Cali- 
fornia crude  oil.  But  I  can  assure  you  from 
my  own  experience  that  costs  dont  work 
out  that  way. 

"First,  oil  companies  get  to  write  off  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  their  Intangible 
drilling  costs — as  much  as  80%  to  OOTc;. 
When  they  begin  pumping  they  can  deduct 
22.5%  of  each  barrel's  value  as  a  depletion 
allowance.  Then  they  can  build  a  refinery  and 
depreciate  It  over,  say,  20  years  even  though 
they  keep  It  running  for  perhaps  40  years. 
When  you  add  all  these  tax  breaks  up  they 
can  pay  for  oil  exploration  and  refinery  con- 
struction costs.  That's  why  big  companies 
like  Standard  can  afford  to  do  so  much  of 
their  own  financing." 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  tax  breaks 
gives  the  nation's  major  oil  companies  a  fan- 
tastic break  from  the  48%  federal  corporate 
tax  rate.  In  1971  the  nation's  five  major  oil 
companies  paid  Just  5'-=.  of  their  Income  In 
taxes,  far  less  than  the  average  citizen.  In 
that  same  year  California  Standard  paid  Just 
1.6%  of  Its  Income  In  federal  taxes. 
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ATTEMPT  TO  ROLL  BACK  FARM 
PRICES 


ST.  ALBANS  NAVAL  HOSPITAL 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  Suffolk  County  In  New 
York  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  transfer  the  operation  of  St. 
Albans  Naval  Hospital  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The   resolution   follows: 
Resolution  No.  392  1973  Memorl\lizing  the 
Congress  or  the  Untted  States  to  Trans- 
fer THE  Operation   of  St.   Albans  Naval 
Hospital  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Whereas,  this  Legislature  has  learned  of 
the  proposed  phasing  out  of  St.  Albans  as  a 
Naval  Hospital,  and 

Whereas,  as  concerned  and  resp)onslble 
representatives  of  the  taxpayers  we  are  In- 
terested In  seeing  to  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  hospital  facilities  wherever  they  exist, 
and 

Whereas,  there  are  an  acute  lack  of  hos- 
pital facilities  available  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  causing  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration to  contemplate  spending  up- 
wards to  sixty  million  dollars  to  update  and 
renovate  the  Bronx  Veterans  Hospital,  and 
Whereas,  a  modern  facility  such  as  St. 
Albans,  which  represents  an  enormous  In- 
vestment of  public  money,  is  soon  to  be 
available;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  that  we.  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Suffolk  County,  lead  our  voice  to 
that  of  the  various  Veteraus  organizations 
who  are  advocating  the  transfer  of  St.  Albans 
Naval  Hospital  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  be  operated  as  a  veterans  facility;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  majority  leaders  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  United  States 
Congress  and  to  all  of  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  representing  New  York  City  and 
Long  Island  region. 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
long  ago  in  this  body  we  witnessed  an 
ill-advised  but  nevertheless  serious 
attempt  by  many  of  my  colleagues  to 
roll  back  farm  prices.  This  proposed 
action  was  intended  to  benefit  the  con- 
sumer and,  in  part,  find  a  short-term 
answer  to  the  problem  of  increased  food 
prices. 

Today,  we  can  see  just  what  effect  the 
meat  boycott,  the  meat  ceiling  and  other 
attempts  to  somehow  alter  the  basic  eco- 
nomic laws  of  supply  and  demand  have 
accomplished.  If  anything,  the  boycott 
has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
consumer.  We  have  also  learned  that 
millions  of  consumers,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  many  who  represent  them  in  this 
body,  do  not  have  any  idea  as  to  why 
farm  products  are  priced  the  way  they 
are. 

However,  there  has  been  one  very 
good  effect  as  a  result  of  the  meat  boy- 
cott, the  meat  ceiling,  and  even  the  pro- 
posed farm  price  rollback.  Never  before 
have  farm  organizations  and  farmers 
been  so  united  in  purpose.  To  the  credit 
of  those  within  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, we  have  been  forced  to  conduct 
an  effective  but  still  inadequate  public 
relations  campaign  to  tell  the  farmer's 
story  to  the  consumer. 

In  this  regard,  Ralph  Reynolds,  edi- 
tor of  the  Furrow  magazine,  recently 
wrote  a  column  in  which  he  summed 
up  the  true  perspective  and  value  of  in- 
creased farm  income.  I  would  like  to  call 
this  fine  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues;  especially  those  who  think 
of  themselves  as  consumer  advocates.  As 
Mr.  Reynolds  states,  higher  food  costs 
have  been  a  bitter  pill  for  the  consumer 
to  swallow  but  once  taken,  the  whole 
country  will  begin  to  feel  better.  I  think 
it  is  especially  appropriate  that  this 
magazine  Is  published  by  Deere  &  Co. 
and  that  this  article  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  wheat  farmer  in  western 
Kansas.  Again,  this  reflects  the  new  era 
of  common  agreement  between  the  agri- 
business community  and  the  Individual 
farmer : 

Of   Boycotts   and   Bitter   Pills 

Nobody  knows  exactly  how  many  consum- 
ers participated  In  the  highly  publicized 
April  meat  boycott,  but  we  do  know  In  a 
general  way  the  kind  of  consumers  Involved. 
These  were  not  hungry  people.  They  were 
sleek,  well-fed  Americans  who  view  meat  as 
a  staple,  and  consider  Its  consumption  at  a 
cheap  price  to  be  almost  a  constitutional 
right. 

The  ragged  and  the  hungry  have  rioted  and 
fought  for  food  throughout  history,  but  this 
boycott  was  something  else.  It  was  perhaps 
the  first  food-price  protest  ever  during  which 
participants  received  instructions  and  in- 
formation through  color  TV  in  their  homes. 
At  no  time  of  food  crisis  in  the  past  have 
mothers  worried  about  peanut  butter  from 
meatless  sandwiches  soiling  luxury  carpets. 
And  never  before  have  people  participated  in 
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a  demonstration   against   food  prices  while 
on  a  Caribbean  cruise. 

meat  and  fog 

Prom  the  boycott,  we've  learned  that  U.S. 
consumers  have  become  mUitantly  com- 
mitted to  eating  good  meat.  And  they've  got- 
ten the  idea  that  meat  should  always  be 
priced  low  enough  as  not  to  hamper  other 
purchases  or  expenditures  they  have  on  their 
minds.  We've  learned  too  that  many  people 
don't  seem  to  care  that  meat  producers  failed 
until  recently  to  raise  the  price  of  their  prod- 
uct during  times  when  other  prices  were 
rising.  Especially  we've  learned  that  many 
millions  of  consvuners  haven't  the  foggiest 
about  why  farm  products  are  priced  the  way 
they  are. 

At  the  height  of  the  demonstration,  with 
missionary  fervor  and  frenzy  at  its  peak,  the 
boycott  chairwoman  in  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  cities  was  quoted  as  demanding  a  20- 
percent  across-the-board  decrease  in  all  food 
prices.  I  mentioned  this  to  Furrow  Regional 
Editor  Len  Llndstrom  who  has  a  flair  for  sim- 
plification. His  wry  response:  "Did  she  say 
what  effect  this  may  have  on  supply?" 

In  fact  a  20-percent  decrease  in  the  price 
of  food  would  depress  production  and  ulti- 
mately lead  to  such  shortages  that  food 
prices  would  soar  beyond  the  reach  of  almost 
any  consumer.  And  the  boycott  Itself  may 
turn  out  to  have  been  counter-productive  In 
a  similar  way.  Meat  prices  at  the  end  of 
March  were  not  artificially  high.  Prices  on 
the  hoof  were  simply  responding  to  high  re- 
tall  demand  which  caused  tightening  of  the 
supply.  Through  decades  of  experience,  much 
of  It  bitter,  agriculture  has  proved  that  It 
has  a  way  of  increasing  the  supply  of  prod- 
ucts when  the  price  Is  right.  Such  actions  as 
the  boycott  are  not  likely  to  Inspire  the  kind 
of  confidence  it  takes  on  the  part  of  farmers 
and  their  bankers  to  expand  herds  and  there- 
by increase  the  supply  of  meat. 

To  their  credit  many  writers  and  commen- 
tators have  made  the  point  that  the  higher 
meat  value  of  recent  months  Is  basically  just 
and  fair  to  farmers  after  years  of  too-low 
prices  for  livestock.  Still,  it  is  a  pity  that  so 
little  has  been  said  about  the  potslblllty  that 
higher  food  costs  just  may  turn  out  to  be 
best  for  almost  everybody. 

price    paid 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  agricul- 
ture has  generally  failed  to  increase  Its  In- 
come while  the  rest  of  the  economy  has 
boomed  around  it.  The  U.S.  has  paid  dearly 
for  this  Imbalance.  As  the  net  income  avail- 
able to  agriculture  has  declined,  we've  wit- 
nessed a  depopulation  of  the  countryside; 
debilitation  of  small  towns;  overcrowding, 
erosion  of  values,  social  vtpheaval,  and  crime 
In  the  cities. 

Improved  farm  hicome  at  the  marketplace, 
with  Its  inevitable  companion  of  higher  food 
costs,  might  be  very  good  medicine  for  some 
grave  social  and  economic  Ills  of  our  times. 
Higher  food  costs  will  be  a  bitter  pill  for  a 
rich  nation  whose  affluence  Is  substantially 
based  on  cheap  food.  But  once  the  pill  is 
taken,  maybe  the  whole  country  will  begin 
to  feel  better.  i 


PAR  VALUE  MODIFICATION  ACT 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  6,  1973 

Miss  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  6912, 
amending  the  Par  Value  Modification 
Act. 

I  supported  this  legislation,  because 
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the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  was  a  fait 
accompli.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  like 
to  go  on  record  as  having  cast  my  vote 
with  reluctance.  In  no  way  would  I  want 
my  vote  to  be  construed  as  support  of 
current  administration  economic  policies. 

The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  rampant  inflation 
here  in  the  United  States— an  inflation 
that  the  Nixon  administration's  policies 
have  fueled,  not  controlled. 

It  is  time  this  administration  did 
something  about  the  dismal  economic 
quagmire  it  has  led  us  into  and  began 
to  offer  forceful  remedies  rather  than 
shallow  rhetoric. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15.  1973,  as  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  began  its  meeting  in  Panama 
City,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  and  I  partic- 
ipated in  a  nationally  televised  debate 
on  the  award-winning  Public  Broadcast 
System  program,  "The  Advocates." 

The  topic  of  the  debate  was,  "Should 
the  United  States  Turn  Over  Control 
of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama?" 

Mr.  Flood,  Prof.  Donald  Dozer  and  I 
argued  the  negative  position. 

As  my  colleague  'Mr.  Floods  related 
last  week,  response  to  our  position  has 
been  overwhelming.  More  than  250  let- 
ters were  sent  to  my  office,  and  everyone 
supported  our  position  that  the  United 
States  should  not  give  up  its  sovereignty 
over  the  vital  Canal  Zone. 

But  more  impressive  as  an  indication 
of  public  support  for  our  continued  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone  was  the  response 
of  viewers  of  "Tlie  Advocates."  More 
than  12,000  persons  cast  ballots  and  86 
per  cent  ."^aid  the  United  States  should 
not  give  up  the  Canal  Zone.  "The  Ad- 
vocates" indicated  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  lop-sided  responses  to  any  issue 
debated  on  the  program. 

The  question  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
tlie  Canal  Zone  is  likely  to  face  the  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future. 

In  a  recent  Human  Events  article. 
Professor  Dozer,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
ed scholars  and  authorities  on  the  Canal 
Zone.  discus.<:es  the  reasons  for  our  con- 
tinued sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
I  would  like  to  share  this  excellent  article 
with  my  colleagues. 

I  From  the  Human  Events.  Apr.  28,  1973] 

The  United  States  and  the  Panama  Canal 

(By  Donald  M.  Dozer) 

(Note. — Prof.  Dozer  is  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  authorities  on  Latin  America,  former 
State  Department  official  and  author,  who 
has  long  been  Interested  in  the  problems  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  written  extensively 
on  them.  In  1972  he  received  the  Alberdl- 
Sarmlento  Award  In  Buenos  Aires  for  distin- 
guished contributions  to  Inter-Amerlcan 
friendship — the  first  U.S.  citizen  to  receive 
this  award  since  1954.) 
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The  vendetta  mounted  against  the  United 
States  by  Panama  in  the  United  Nations  is 
the  latest  manifestation  of  the  propaganda 
campaign  waged  against  the  United  States' 
treaty-based  sovereign  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  American  people  have  long  been  vic- 
timized by  a  barrage  of  misinformation  deal- 
ing with  the  history,  present  problems,  and 
future  fate  of  the  canal  which  the  United 
States  built  between  1904  and  1914  across 
Central  America  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  Oceans.  Their  senses  have  been 
charges  which  have  given  them  an  unjusti- 
fied sense  of  guilt,  for  which  recent  Presi- 
dents and  secretaries  of  state  seem  willing 
to  commit  any  form  of  penance,  and  which 
has  obscured  the  commonsense  solution  of 
Interoceanlc  canal  problems.  Since  1936 
policy  mistakes  Initiated  In  the  Department 
of  State  have  been  uncritically  defended  and 
followed  by  successive  administrations,  and 
the  original  mistakes  have  thus  been  com- 
pounded. 

FACTS  OF  the  case 

What  are  the  facts  of  the  case? 

First.  Panama  declared  her  independence 
of  Colombia  and  was  given  a  guaranty  of  her 
Independence  by  the  United  States  in  order 
to  obtain  the  advantages  of  an  interoceanlc 
canal  which  the  United  States  was  com- 
mitted to  build  In  Nicaragua.  The  new  Re- 
public of  Panama  granted  to  the  United 
States  sovereign  control  "In  perpetiUty"  over 
the  pest-rldden  Canal  Zone  In  1903,  in  a 
treaty  which  is  still  In  force  between  the  two 
nations.  For  this  grant  the  United  SUtes  Im- 
mediately paid  Panama  the  full  purchase 
price  of  $10  million.  The  United  States  ac- 
cepted the  grant  under  congressional  author- 
ization. 

Second.  The  United  States  then  preceded 
to  buy  the  land  In  the  Canal  Zone  from  the 
Individual  property  owners.  Including  the 
squatters  who  had  only  shadowy  land  claims. 

Third.  In  the  10  years  after  1904  the  United 
States  completed  the  great  achievement  of 
sanitizing  the  zone  and  building  the  canal 
at  a  cost  of  $387  million.  By  1973  the  United 
States  had  Invested  in  the  zone  and  the 
canal  defenses  a  total  of  almost  $5.7  billion. 

Fourth.  For  almost  60  years  the  United 
States  has  operated  the  canal  as  an  inter- 
oceanlc public  utility  available  to  the  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world  at  tolls  which  are 
Just  and  equitable.  The  United  States  has 
never  even  amortized  the  original  cost  of 
constructing  the  canal. 

Fifth.  Contrary  to  popular  misconceptions, 
which  have  been  produced  by  careless  read- 
ing of  treaties  and  by  uncritical  textbook 
writers,  the  United  States  neither  rents  nor 
leases  the  Canal  Zone,  nor  does  it  operate  the 
canal  as  a  concession  from  Panama. 

The  annuity  of  $430,000  which  the  United 
States  has  been  paying  to  Panama  since  1939 
is  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  annual 
franchise  payment  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
resulting  from  the  grant  of  exclusive  sov- 
ereignty to  the  United  States.  The  remaining 
81.5  million  that  Washington  has  been  de- 
livering to  Panama  every  year  since  1955  is 
paid  to  Panama  out  of  State  Department 
appropriations  In  the  Interest  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  Panama.  In  no  sense  are  these 
combined  payments,  totaling  annually  al- 
most $2  million,  to  be  regarded  as  rental 
payments  for  the  use  of  the  canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  owns  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  canal  outright.  They  are  as 
much  territory  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Louisiana  Territory,  purchased  from  F^nce 
In  1803,  the  Mexican  cession  8K;qulred  from 
Mexico  In  1948.  the  Gadsden  purchase  of 
1853.  and  the  Altiska  purchase  of  1867  For 
all  these  purchases  combined  the  Untted 
States  paid  much  less  than  It  has  paid  for 
the  single  territory  of  the  Canal  Zone.  $52  2 
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million  as  compared  with  $161.9  million  for 
the  Canal  Zone,  as  follows: 

Original  payment.   1904 $10,000,000 

Annuity,   1913-1972 „.       34.020,000 

Property  transfers: 

In  Panama  City  and  Coldn, 

1943    11.759,950 

Water  system  in  Panama  City 
and    Colon $669,226 

Under  treaty  of  1955 35,760.500 

Colombia.  1972 25.000,000 

Compagnie  Nouvelle  du  Canal 

de  Panama,   1904 40,000,000 

Private      titles,      stocks,      and 

claims   4.728,889 

ToUl $161,938,571 

Our  treaty  rights  to  the  Canal  Zone  are 
just  as  valid  and  strong  as  our  rights  to 
Louisiana,  Kansas,  Texas,  California,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

Seventh.  Panama's  complaints  against  the 
continued  occupation  of  the  Canal  Zone  by 
the  United  States  have  no  foundation,  but 
have  been  invented  and  exploited  by  greedy 
Panamanian  politicians  aided  and  encour- 
aged by  misguided  United  States  policymak- 
ers. The  canal  supplies  Panama  with  one- 
third  of  its  national  income,  giving  It  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  fourth  highest  In  Latin  America. 

Eighth.  The  existing  canal,  which  transits 
almost  15,000  vessels  a  year  across  the  Isth- 
mus at  a  summit  level  of  approximately  85 
feet  above  sea  level,  is  not  obsolete.  The 
major  limiting  factors  in  its  transit  capacity 
are  the  dual  sets  of  locks  at  either  end  of 
the  central  channel,  and  these  can  be  en- 
larged and  supplemented  at  minimal  cost 
with  a  third  set  of  locks  authorized  by  act 
of  Congress  in  1939. 

Ninth.  This  plan  to  enlarge  the  existing 
canal  renders  Irrelevant  all  further  consid- 
eration of  a  new  sea-level  canal,  which  has 
in  any  case  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
to  be  impractical  for  passing  ships  across 
the  Panamanian  mountains,  extravagantly 
costly,  and  ecologically  risky. 

From  the  above  facts  two  conclusions 
emerge:  First,  the  United  States  should  not 
now  be  negotiating  with  Panama  regarding 
our  position  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and,  second, 
since  the  position  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Canal  Zone  is  an  exclusively  domestic 
matter  the  United  Nations  Is  prohibited  by 
its  own  Charter  from  concerning  Itself  with 
this  matter. 

On  the  first  point.  Panama  could  claim  no 
basis  for  demanding  treaty  negotiations  with 
the  United  States  until,  on  the  advice  of 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter  in  1960, 
President  Elsenhower  decided  that  the  Pana- 
manian flag  might  be  flown  alongside  the 
United  States  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  In  plain 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  1903  In  which 
Panama  agreed  to  forego  forever  the  right  to 
exercise  any  act  of  sovereignty  within  the 
zone. 

In  a  further  effort  to  give  Panama  a  bar- 
gaining point  with  the  United  States,  Her- 
ter, as  disclosed  in  a  recent  addition  to  the 
series  of  volumes  on  American  secretaries 
of  state,  resurrected  the  many-times  dis- 
credited project  of  constructing  a  new  canal 
of  the  sea-level  tj-pe  through  Panamanian 
territory  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  exist- 
ing Canal  Zone. 

The  flag  concession  to  Panama  constituted 
a  clearly  unconstitutional  act  cf  renuncia- 
tion by  President  Elsenhower  alone  of  sover- 
eignty over  territorj-  and  property  of  the 
United  States  which  no  President  Is  entitled 
to  make  without  authorization  by  Congress. 

SE.\-LEVEL    PROJECT 

The  revival  of  the  sea-level  project  pro- 
vided Panama  with  a  bargaining  position 
which  she  otherwise  lacked.  In  new  negotia- 
tions she  hopes  to  revoke  the  grant  of  the 
Canal  Zone  which  she  made  In  1903  under 
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her  own  regular  constitutional  procedures 
and  then  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  In  which 
she  can  not  only  gain  control  of  the  present 
canal,  but  also  sell  the  United  States  a  canal 
route  outside  the  present  zone  at  some 
astronomical  financial  figure.  In  this,  Pan- 
ama has  been  playing  a  game  of  diplomatic 
blackmail  and  while  winning  all  the  hands, 
held  by  appeasing  United  States  diplomats, 
has  sought  to  strengthen  her  position  still 
further  by  mobilizing  world  opinion  to  her 
side. 

When  for  this  purpose  Aquillno  Boyd, 
Panama's  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
invited  the  15-natlon  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  to  hold  its  March  meeting  In 
Panama  City  during  the  very  month  when 
he  would  serve  by  rotation  as  president  of 
the  Council,  the  United  States  ambassador 
to  the  Security  Council,  George  Bush,  offered 
only  token  opposition  and  failed  to  Invoke 
the  veto  power,  as  he  should  have  done. 

The  Security  Council  accordingly  accepted 
Boyd's  Invitation  and  thus  consented  to  make 
itself  a  sounding  board  for  Panama's  attack 
on  the  United  States  In  his  own  home  coun- 
try— this  despite  the  explicit  self-denying 
clause  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
which  forbids  "the  United  Nations  to  inter- 
vene in  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state  (na- 
tion)." (Chapter  I,  Article  2.  Paragraph  7.) 
The  defense  of  the  United  States'  position  In 
the  Canal  Zone  was  further  weakened  when 
Robert  Hurwltch,  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  Inter-American  Affairs  in  the  State  De- 
partment, testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs  that  the 
United  States  should  abandon  Its  colonial 
enclave  In  the  Canal  Zone.  Also,  the  United 
States  ambassador  to  Panama,  Robert  Sayre, 
speaking  to  the  Rotary  Club  In  Panama  on 
February  27  this  year,  erroneously  declared 
that  the  United  States  recognizes  Panama's 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

UNITED    STATES    DEFIED 

The  "maximum  leader"  of  Panama's  Revo- 
lutionary Government,  Gen.  Omar  Torrljos, 
who  has  provided  one-man  rule  over  Panama 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  last  constitu- 
tionally elected  government  in  1968,  opened 
the  Security  Council  meetings  on  March  15 
with  a  defiant  speech  against  the  United 
States,  declaring  "Never  have  we  been,  we  are 
not  now.  nor  will  we  ever  be  an  associate 
state,  a  colony,  or  a  protectorate,  nor  will  we 
add  another  star  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States."  This  is  an  obvious  reference  to  the 
growing  movement  in  the  United  States  to 
solve  the  problem  once  and  for  all  by  calling 
for  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  to  admit 
the  Canal  Zone  to  the  Union  as  a  new  state 
[see  Human  Events,  March  24.  19731. 

Torrljos'  challenge  was  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  representatives  of  Castro's 
Cuba.  Communist  China,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Tr'.nldad-Tobago.  Zambia.  Indonesia  and 
Communist  Yugoslavia. 

The  debate,  which  was  virulently  and  over- 
whelmingly anti-United  States,  climaxed  in 
a  resolution,  proposed  by  Panama  and  Peru, 
the  two  Latin  American  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  which  called  upon  the  United 
States  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Panama  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  Canal  Zone  as  an  area 
under  United  States  Jurisdiction,  reintegrat- 
ing it  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
giving  back  to  Panama  "the  Jurisdictional 
prerogatives  '  which  the  United  States  had 
been  exercising  therein  under  the  existing 
treaty  of  1903. 

This  resolution  provoked  a  conciliatory 
move  by  the  new  United  States  ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  John  Scall,  who  now 
gave  a  public  pledge  that  his  government 
would  "conclude  a  new  treaty  promptly" 
with  Panama  supporting  "Panama's  Just  as- 
pirations" and  abandoning  the  "perpetuity 
clause." 

Nevertheless,  in  a  show-down  vote  13  of 
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the  15  members  of  the  Seciirlty  Council 
voted  for  a  resolution  calling  for  a  new 
treaty  "which  would  fulfill  Panama's  legiti- 
mate a^lratlons  and  guarantee  full  respect 
for  Panama's  effective  sovereignty  over  all  of 
Its  territory." 

In  the  vote  on  this  resolution  Great  Britain 
abstained,  and  the  lone  "No"  cast  by  the 
United  States  constituted  a  veto  and  was 
enough  to  kill  the  resolution.  For  this  veto 
the  United  States  was  severely  berated  by 
the  delegates  from  Communist  China. 
Guinea,  France,  Kenya.  Yugoslavia,  Peru  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

After  the  veto — only  the  third  veto  by  the 
United  States  In  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations — Panama's  foreign  minister,  Juan 
Antonio  Tack,  announced  that  Panama  will 
take  an  appeal  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  thus  continuing  to  exploit 
world  opinion  to  wring  major  concessions 
from  the  United  States,  where  we  may  ex- 
pect another  debacle  for  United  States  pol- 
icy. 

The  blatant  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  which  Panama  and  her  allies  demon- 
strated at  the  Security  Council  meetings  and 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  reinforced  If  and 
when  this  issue  comes  before  the  General 
Assembly  calls  urgently  for  a  strong  stand 
for  the  Nixon  Administration  In  defense  of 
our  national  interest.  The  preservation  of  the 
continued  control  of  the  canal  by  the  United 
States  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance 
to  our  own  commerce,  to  the  maritime  ship- 
ping of  the  world,  and  to  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

If  the  canal  and  Its  protective  sheath  of  the 
Canal  Zone  are  allowed  to  fall  under  Pana- 
ma's control.  It  can  be  easily  predicted  that 
its  service  will  deteriorate,  that  It  cannot 
be  adequately  defended  by  Panama  with  its 
National  Guard  of  only  6,000  men,  and  that 
the  canal  will  ultimately  follow  the  fate  of 
the  Suez  Canal  which  has  been  closed  since 
1967. 

Where  does  the  Nixon  Administration 
stand  on  this  crucial  Issue?  In  1923  Secre- 
tary of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes  declared 
bluntly  to  the  Panamanian  ambassador  that 
it  was  "an  absolute  futility  for  the  Panaman- 
ian government  to  expect  any  American  ad- 
ministration, no  matter  what  it  was  (is|. 
any  President  or  any  secretary  of  state,  even 
to  surrender  any  part  of  these  rights  which 
the  United  States  has  acquired  under  the 
treaty  of  1903." 

There  Is  no  record  that  President  NUon 
has  made  any  statement  on  the  canal  prob- 
lem since  taking  office  In  1969.  Instead,  his 
policies  appear  to  follow  simply  those  of  the 
previous  three  Presidents,  which  have  only 
rendered  our  situation  In  the  Canal  Zone  In- 
creasingly precarious. 

Nor  has  the  Nixon  Administration  shown 
any  respect  for  Article  IV,  Section  3,  para- 
graph 2  of  the  Constitution  which  requires 
congressional  authorization  for  the  disposal 
of  the  United  States  territory  and  property 
In  the  Canal  Zone. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  policy  declaration 
stating  unequivocally  that 

1.  The  United  States  does  not  recognize 
any  claim  by  the  United  Nations  to  Intervene 
in  what  is  an  exclusively  domestic  problem 
of  the  United  States  involving  its  presence 
in  the  Canal  Zone. 

2.  The  United  States  will  not  participate 
in  meetings  or  negotiations  which  call  Into 
question  the  clearly  defined  treaty  rights  of 
the  United  States  sovereignty. 

3.  The  current  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  are  immediately 
terminated  because  there  is  nothing  to  be 
negotiated. 

4.  Tlie  United  States  will  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  complete  the  already  authorized 
third-locks  enlargement  in  the  existing  canal 
in  accordance  with  the  approved  Terminal 
Lake  plan.  This  plan  calls  for  the  removal 
of  the  bottleneck  Pedro  Miguel  locks  at  the 


Paclflo  end  of  Oaillard  Cut,  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  Pacific  Locks  at  Aguadulce  Just 
south  of  Mlrafiores  to  correspond  with  the 
Atlantic  Lock  layout,  the  raising  of  Mlrafiores 
Lake  to  the  Gatun  Lake  level  to  form  a  sum- 
mit-level terminal  lake  at  the  Pacific  end  of 
the  canal,  and  the  construction  of  a  set  of 
larger  locks  in  the  lock  site  excavations  at 
both  ends  of  the  canal  that  were  dug  during 
World  War  II  as  part  of  the  suspended  1939 
Third  Locks  Project  on  which  $76,357,405  was 
expended. 

Adding  to  the  $95  million  for  the  recent 
widening  of  the  Oaillard  Cut  from  300'  to 
600',  the  total  is  more  than  $171  million 
already  spent  on  the  major  modernization 
of  the  existing  canal. 

This  plan,  when  completed,  will  Improve 
canal  operations,  increase  canal  capacity  for 
larger  vessels  In  Interoceanlc  conunerce,  pre- 
serve the  fresh  water  barrier  between  the 
oceans,  thus  continuing  to  protect  the  At- 
lantic from  poisonous  Pacific  sea  snake  in- 
festation, benefit  the  economy  of  Panama, 
and  can  be  accomplished  at  minimal  cost 
under  existing  treaties. 


CONGRESSIONAL     QUESTIONNAIRE 
OF    CONGRESSMAN    HH.TJS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  this 
week  sending  my  annual  questionnaire 
to  all  residents  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana.  This  practice 
has  become  a  useful  and  Important 
means  of  determining  the  opinions  of 
my  constituents. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
my  1973  congressional  questionnaire: 

Dear  Constituent:  This  questionnaire  Is 
designed  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister your  views  on  some  of  the  vital  issues 
facing  the  93rd  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
know  your  personal  opinions  regarding  these 
Issues  so  that  I  may  work  more  knowledge- 
ably  In  your  behalf. 

Whatever  your  political  affiliation,  I  hope 
that  you  will  take  a  few  minutes  to  think 
about  the  problems  mentioned  here.  Let  me 
point  out  that  aU  of  these  Issues  may  not  be 
actually  taken  up  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
this  year.  However,  each  will  be  considered 
in  some  fashion.  If  I  have  omitted  an  issue 
on  which  you  would  like  to  comment,  a  space 
has  been  provided. 

It  may  be  difBcuIt  to  answer  the  questions 
with  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no",  but  please  keep 
in  mind  that  Is  how  I  must  ultimately  cast 
my  vote  when  the  legislation  comes  up  for 
a  vote  on  the  Floor  of  the  House. 

If  you  wUl  include  your  name  and  address, 
I  will  send  you  the  results  In  a  special  report 
when  they  have  been  tabulated.  In  addition, 
I  plan  to  report  the  results  to  the  Congress, 
the  President  and  the  news  media. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  views. 
Sincerely, 


Btn)  HiLLis  Waots  Yoxtr  Opinion 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment to  permit  passage  of  State  laws  rein- 
stating capital  punishment? 

2.  Should  the  United  States  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  the  rebuilding  of  Nortti 
Vietnam?  ~ 

3.  Do  you  favor  granting  amnesty  to  those 
who  avoided  the  draft  and/or  deserted  the 
military? 

4.  Do  you  agree  with  the  President's  fed- 
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eral   spending   celling   in   order   to   prevent 
higher  taxes  and  inflation? 

5.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment? 

6.  Do  you  favor  passage  of  legislation  to  re- 
form the  welfare  system  and  provide  incen- 
tives encouraging  those  who  can  work  to  do 
so? 

7.  Do  you  think  that  the  United  States 
should  trim  bttck  Its  military  and  economic 
commitments  throughout  the  world? 

8.  Do  you  think  that  the  "energy  crisis" 
is  serious  enough  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  help  in  finding  new  energy 
sources? 

9.  There  has  been  much  discussion  and 
controversy  over  the  Alaska  Pipeline.  Do  you 
believe  that  we  should  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  this  project? 

10.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  under  all  cir- 
cumstances newsmen  shotild  be  permitted  to 
keep  their  sources  of  information  confiden- 
tial? 

11.  Would  you  favor  the  states  and  cities 
spending  some  of  the  monies  earmarked  for 
highway  construction  in  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  (g>asollne  taxes)  on  urban  mass  transit 
(bus,  train,  subway)  ? 

12.  Do  you  believe  this  questionnaire  Is  a 
legitimate  and  effective  means  of  communi- 
cating your  views  to  your  elected  representa- 
tive? 
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MORE    DATA    ON    H.R.    6767,    THE 
TRADE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  importance  of  H.R.  6767,  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1973,  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  the  entire  country,  I 
would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  portions  of  a  letter  of  inquiry 
which  I  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  response  which 
has  been  provided  by  his  oflSce. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  material  will 
help  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
throughout  the  Nation  better  imderstand 
some  of  the  issues  involved  in  this  Im- 
portant legislation: 

Trade  Reform  Act  or  1973 
Q.   (l)(b)   What  U.S.  mineral  exploration 
and   development   tax   allowances   are   pro- 
vided   for    such    activities    outside    of    the 
United  States? 

.\.  The  same  tax  incentive  Is  allowed  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  foreign  develop- 
ment (but  not  for  exploration)  of  oU  and 
gas  wells  as  Is  allowed  for  domestic  wells — 
a  taxpayer  may  elect  to  deduct  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  as  cturent 
expenses  instead  of  capitalizing  such  costs 
(§  262(c)  of  the  Code) .  In  the  case  of  miner- 
als other  than  oU  and  gas,  a  taxpayer  may 
elect  to  deduct  aU  exploration  expenses  in- 
curred in  searching  for  ores  and  minerals 
within  the  United  States.  However,  in  the 
case  of  exploration  expenses  incurred  m 
searching  for  ores  and  minerals  outside  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  lifetime  limitation 
of  $400,000  (thus,  all  foreign  and  domestic 
exploration  exjienses  deducted  by  the  tax- 
payer in  prior  years  are  counted  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  $400,000  limitation  has 
been  exceeded)  (see  i  617).  A  taxpayer  may 
elect  to  deduct  in  full  all  development  costs 
for  minerals  other  than  oil  and  gas,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  mineral  deposit  is 
located  within  or  outside  the  United  States 
(see  f  616). 


Q.  (1)  (b)(1)  Could  you  provide  a  com- 
parative tax  analjrsis  of  mineral  exploration 
and  development  tax  aUowances  provided  by 
the  other  19  major  Industrial  nations  of  the 
world. 

A.  With  respect  to  the  tax  incentives  which 
other  industrial  nations  allow  for  mineral 
exploration  and  development,  I  refer  you  to 
Comparative  Study  of  Tax  Systems  and  their 
effect  on  Foreign  Mining  Investments,  pre- 
pared by  Cooper  &  Lybrand  for  the  American 
Mining  Congress  earlier  this  year.  A  copy  of 
the  study  was  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  March  20,  1973  by  the 
American  Mining  Congress. 

Q.  (1)  (b)  (2)  Does  the  DepartmMit  support 
the  continuation  of  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  and  similar  tax  preferences  for 
foreign  oil  and  mineral  operations,  and  if  so. 
why? 

A.  The  Treasury  Department  is  still  study- 
ing the  question  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  continue  to  allow  the  percentage 
depletion  deduction  and  other  tax  incentives 
for  foreign  oil  and  mineral  operations.  The 
Department  will  be  In  contact  with  you  and 
with  other  Conunlttee  members  in  the  near 
future  on  this  question. 

Question  2.  Could  you  provide  a  history  of 
American  efforts  to  support  the  dollar 
through  doUar  purchases.  That  is  during  the 
period  of  pressure  on  the  dollar  prior  to 
August  15,  1971.  what  were  the  dimensions 
of  Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury  efforts  to 
support  the  dollar?  What  did  the  August  15, 
1971,  devaluation  cost  the  United  States? 
After  the  devaluation,  the  value  of  our  gold 
reserves  were  increased.  By  how  much?  How 
much  extra  contribution  did  the  United 
States  have  to  make  to  International  orga- 
nizations? 

Answer.  During  the  period  of  pressure  on 
the  dollar  Immediately  prior  to  August  15, 

1971,  the  Federal  Reserve  Increased  its  swap 
drawings  by  $2,330  million  and  the  Treasury 
Issued  $333  million  In  foreign  currency  de- 
nominated securities.  In  addition,  we  uti- 
lized $1,155  million  of  our  foreign  exchange 
reserves.  The  use  of  reserves  took  the  form 
of  $244  million  in  gold  sales,  $50  million  in 
sales  of  Special  Drawing  Rights  and  a  (859 
mUUon  drawing  on  our  gold  tranche  position 
in  the  IMF  Fund. 

The  above-noted  swap  and  foreign  ex- 
change obligations  when  added  to  those  in- 
curred in  prior  periods  totaled  $5,043  million. 

When  it  was  subsequently  agreed  in  De- 
cember 1971  that  the  dollar  would  be  de- 
valued, which  was  accomplished  on  May  8, 

1972,  after  Congressional  action,  the  esti- 
mated exchange  loss  resulting  from  the 
outstanding  foreign  exchange  obligations 
was  $176  million  for  Treasury's  Exchange 
Stabilization  P\ind  and  a  roughly  equal 
amount  for  account  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

As  an  offset  to  this  combined  estimated 
loss  of  $350  million,  there  was  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  our  gold  holdings  of  $828  mil- 
lion and  an  Increase  of  about  $27  million  in 
our  foreign  exchange  holdings.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  net  loss  of  $42  million  as  a  re- 
sult of  increasing  the  dollar  value  of  oiir 
SDR  assets  and  liabilities. 

The  maintenance  of  value  obligations  to 
the  various  international  financial  institu- 
tions totaled  $1,578  million,  of  which  only  a 
small  proportion  represented  a  cash  outlay 
and  in  return  for  which  our  drawing  rights 
In  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  par- 
ticipation in  capital  of  the  lending  institu- 
tions were  Increased. 

Question  2(a).  Cotild  the  same  data  be 
provided  for  the  period  August  IS,  1971, 
tbroTigb  December  31,  1972,  and  for  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  through  the  present,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  the  latest  devaluation? 

Answer.  The  only  intervention  in  exchange 
markets  engaged  in  during  the  period  foUow- 
Ing  August   16,   1971   through  December  1, 
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1972  was  undertaken  In  July  and  August  With  respect  to  the  increase  In  the  value  of 
1972,  following  the  exchange  market  disturb-  our  assets  and  liabilities  that  are  expected  to 
ance  that  ensued  after  the  British  pound  was  result  from  the  currently  projKJSed  devalua- 
allowed  to  float.  These  operations,  which  tlon,  for  which  legislation  Is  now  being  con- 
totaled  the  equivalent  of  about  $32  million  sldered,  a  table  with  explanatory  notes 
In  German  marlts  and  Belgian  francs,  were  previously  prepared  for  the  Congress  Is  at- 
carried  out  without  any  exchange  lose  to  the  tached  and  gives  a  detailed  accounting: 
United  States.  In  fact,  there  was  a  small  Summary  Tablb 

^^S^^^^^^^T^  'l?f^o^!^«?',!foV?^nSh?^  [Financial  Effects  of  U.S.  Devaluation] 

prior  holdings  were  sold  at  more  favorable  ' 

exchange  rates   and  those   borrowed   under  I.OnUS.  financial  statements:           Milliona 

swap  arrangements  were  obtained  for  repay-  (a)   Increase  in  assets $2,518 

ment  at  more  favorable  rates  as  the  dollar  (b)   Increase  in  liabilities 1,900 

strengthened.  (c)   Net  increase  in  assets 618 

Intervention  was  again  xindertaken  in  late  jj    qj^  records  of  contingent  llabUl- 

January  and  early  February  of  this  year  prior  ^j^g 

to  the  proposal  to  again  devalue  the  dollar.  '  ^,,     ^,  ^  t. ^^  .^^, 

These    opeSns,    in    German    marks    and  ^°^f„^^!? '"  °^"f  t^*°'' *° 

Dutch  gil^ders.  totaled  $399  miUlon.  All  but  "onal  capltaJ  subscription  to  the 

$105  mfiuon  of  this  total  was  financed  from  *'^^''^f"°^,tL    ^®  '"^                          ooo 

foreign  exchange  holdings  of  the  Treasury  or  tions,  if  caliea.. m^ 

the  Federal  Reserve  that  had  been  acquired  m.  On  maximum  approprlalton  re- 

at  an  earlier  period  and  their  sale  resulted  in  quired   2,238 

a   profit.   The   $105   million   obtained   by   a  jy    q^  forecast   budgetary   expendl- 

Pederal  Reserve  swap  drawing  did,  however,  tures' 

result  In  an  exchange  loss  due  to  the  subse-  _,..„„,  „„„,  ,q-,                                              q 

quent  exchange  rate  change.  The  net  cost  of         *}      ,  ^        ,tnl 12 

these    operations    was    approximately    $3.4         Fiscal  year  1974—. —  la 

mUllon.  Fiscal  years  1975-85  (per  annxmi)—          40 
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Notes  to  Table:   "Pinancial  Effects  of 
VS.  Devaluation" 

I.    ON    U.S.    FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 

A.  Increase  in  Assets — Devaluation  will  re- 
sult in  increases  In  the  dollar  value  of  three 
u-pes  of  assets:  (1)  reserve  assets,  (2)  cur- 
rency subscriptions  in  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  and  (3)  paid-in  capital  subscrip- 
tion to  the  International  development  lending 
Institutions.  The  total  increase  In  all  three 
classes  is  $2,518  million. 

1 .  Reserve  Assets ; 

Gold— United  States  holdings  now  total 
$10,487  million.  After  devaluation  the  value 
of  these  holdings  in  current  dollars  will  in- 
crease by  11.11%  or  $1,166  mUllon.  The  In- 
crement in  value  of  gold  will  result  In  a  direct 
cash  Inflow  into  the  Treasury  of  $1,165  mil- 
lion as  gold  certificates  equivalent  to  the  In- 
crease in  gold  value  are  Issued  to  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  However,  under  unified  budge- 
tary accounting  concepts,  this  increment  In 
value  will  not  be  considered  a  budgetary 
receipt. 


Special  Drawing  Rlght.s  (SDR) — SDRs  are 
an  International  reserve  asset  that  are  created 
by  the  IMF  and  allocated  among  members. 
These  assets  have  a  gold  value  and  United 
States  holdings  now  totalling  81.958  million 
will  increase  by  11.11  "^^  or  $218  million. 

Gold  Tranche — The  gold  tranche  is  the 
amuur.t  of  our  automatic  regular  drawing 
rights  on  the  International  Monetary  IF^ind. 
These  rights  can  be  used  by  the  United 
States  to  purchase  or  draw  foreign  currencies 
from  the  Fund  to  meet  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments need.  These  rights,  which  are  included 
In  U.S.  reserves,  now  total  $469  million.  They 
represent  gold  paid  to  the  Fund  In  partial 
fulfillment  of  U.S.  subscription  obligations 
and  win  Increase  In  value  by  11.11%  or  $52 
million. 

2.  Increase  In  value  of  our  currency  sub- 
scriptions In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund: 

Seventy-five  percent  of  otir  subscription  to 
the  IMF  was  paid  In  United  States  dollars 
but  this  subscription  of  $5,456  million  was 
denominated  on  the  books  of  the  Fund  in 


dollars  of  a  fixed  weight  and  fineness  of 
gold.  Thus,  the  value  of  this  subscription  will 
increase  In  terms  of  current  dollars  after 
devaluation  to  a  total  of  $6,062  million — an 
increase  of  $606  million.  This  Increase  in 
value  allows  us  to  Increase  our  drawing  rights, 
maintain  our  share  of  voting  rights  and  al- 
locations of  Special  Drawing  Rights. 

3.  Increase  in  Value  of  U.S.  participation  in 
Capital  of  Development  Lending  Institu- 
tions: 

Paid-in  investments  in  the  World  Bank, 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  are  also  de- 
nominated in  dollars  of  a  fixed  weight  and 
fineness  of  gold.  United  States  investments 
in  these  institutions  will  Increase  in  value 
by  $477  million.  The  increase  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  will  be  $233 
million,  for  the  World  Bank — $71  million,  for 
the  International  Development  Association — 
$161  mUllon,  and  for  the  Asian  Development 
Bank — $12  million. 

B.  Increase  in  liabilities: 

1.  Treasury  Debt  In  Foreign  Currencies: 
The  Treasury  has  outstanding  $1,714  mil- 
lion in  foreign  currency  borrowings — $306 
million  In  German  marks  and  $1.4  billion  In 
Swiss  francs.  Repayment  of  these  obliga- 
tions at  maturity  under  the  new  rates  of 
exchange  are  estimated  to  result  in  approxi- 
mately $193  million  additional  expenditure  of 
dollars.  The  actual  amount  of  lo68  will  vary 
depending  upon  the  market  rates  at  which 
the  currencies  are  obtained  for  repayment. 
The  liability  for  meeting  this  additional  cost 
Is  borne  by  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund. 
Thus,  no  appropriation  or  budgetary  expendi- 
tures are  involved. 

2.  Federal  Reserve  Obligations  under 
Swaps : 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  outstanding  mu- 
tual deposit  arrangements  or  so-called 
"swaps"  with  foreign  central  banks  totalling 
$1,639  million.  The  cost  of  buying  foreign 
currencies  to  repay  these  swap  obligations  Is 
estimated  to  increase  by  about  $196  million 
over  what  It  would  have  been  prior  to  de- 
valuation. The  actual  amount  of  loss  will 
vary  depending  upon  the  market  rates  at 
which  the  currencies  are  obtained  for  re- 
payment. The  Federal  Reserve  will  bear  this 
additional  cost  and  no  appropriation  or 
budgetary  expenditures  are  required. 

3.  Increase  in  Repayment  Obligation  to  the 
IMF: 

For  Currency  Drawings : 

The  United  States  now  has  a  drawing  out- 
standing, representing  U.S.  purchases  of  for- 
eign exchange  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  In  the  amount  of  $1.4  billion.  The 
International  Monetary  Fund  Articles  of 
Agreement  require  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  value  of  these  dollars  held  by 
the  Fund  in  terms  of  gold.  The  payments 
required.  In  the  form  of  a  letter  of  credit, 
will  amount  to  $150  million. 

For  SDR  Allocations ; 

Special  Drawing  Rights  allocated  to  the 
United  States  are  also  denominated  In  terms 
of  gold.  The  United  States  has  been  allocated 
a  total  of  $2,491  million  In  Special  Drawing 
Rights  and  should  the  SDR  scheme  ever  be 
liquidated,  the  United  States  would  Incur  an 
Increased  liability  of  $278  million. 

4.  Required  Additional  Subscriptions  to  the 
IMF: 

In  addition  to  the  currency  drawUig  main- 
tenance of  value  descrtiDCd  under  item  3 
above,  the  United  States  has  a  maintenance 
of  value  obligation  on  its  currency  subscrip- 
tion In  the  Fund  of  $6,455  million.  Under 
Fund  rules,  this  currency  subscription  must 
be  maintained  In  gold  value  requiring  a  pay- 
ment of  $606  million  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
of  credit. 

6.  Obligations  for  Additional  Capital  Sub- 
scriptions to  International  Financial  Insti- 
tutions: 

The  United  States  wUl  Incur  an  Increased 
paid-in   capital   obligation   to   the   interna- 
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tional  development  Institutions  totalling 
$477  million.  The  amounts  are:  World  Bank 
$71  million.  Inter- American  Bank  $233  mil- 
lion, Asian  Development  Bank  $12  million, 
and  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion $161  million.  These  amounts  will  be  fi- 
nanced from  an  appropriation  requested  of 
Congress. 

This  maintenance  of  value  obligation 
stems  from  similar,  but  not  identical,  pro- 
visions In  the  agreements  governing  each  of 
the  International  lending  institutions  pro- 
viding that  each  member  country  that  de- 
values its  currency  must  maintain  the  value 
of  Its  contributions  as  measured  by  a  com- 
mon yardstick.  In  this  case  gold.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  requirement  Is  to  assure  that  the 
contributions  of  all  members  are  maintained 
In  value  In  relation  to  each  other  despite 
clianges  in  exchange  rates.  This  provision  has 
worked  in  favor  of  the  United  States  by  as- 
suring that  other  countries  that  devalue  their 
currencies  do  not  diminish  the  value  of  their 
contributions.  Thus,  the  burden-sharing 
principle  is  not  adversely  affected  by  cur- 
rency devaluations.  The  maintenance  of 
value  provision  also  assures  that  our  share 
in  the  assets  and  voting  rights  in  these  In- 
stitutions Is  not  Impaired  by  our  devaluation. 

All  other  countries  have  fulfilled  their 
maintenance  of  value  obligations.  In  total, 
there  have  been  over  200  par  value  modifica- 
tions in  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  In  each  case  the  country  concerned  has 
fulfilled  Its  maintenance  of  value  obligations 
In  the  International  financial  institutions. 
Moreover,  most  countries,  especially  the  large 
Industrial  countries,  have  fulfilled  these  ob- 
ligations promptly.  For  example.  Prance  de- 
valued in  1957.  1958  and  1969.  In  the  first 
instance,  maintenance  of  value  was  mside  on 
the  date  of  devaluation,  in  the  second,  two 
days  after,  and  in  the  third,  three  days  after. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom's  devalu- 
ation in  1967,  maintenance  of  value  was  made 
33  days  after  and  in  the  case  of  Canada  In 
1962.  28  days  after. 

C.  Net  increase  in  Assets — Increases  In  as- 
sets total  about  $2.5  billion;  Increases  in  li- 
abilities total  about  $1,900  million:  the  re- 
sult is  a  net  increase  in  assets  of  about  $618 
million. 

n.  ON  RECORDS  OP  CONTINOENT  OBLIGATIONS 

Increase  in  Obligation  to  make  Additional 
Capital  Subscription  to  the  IFI's,  If  called. 

In  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  (IDB)  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  (ADB),  our  subscription  of 
callable  or  "guarantee"  capital  is  denomin- 
ated In  dollars  of  a  fixed  weight  and  fineness, 
and  the  change  in  the  par  value  of  the  dollar 
will  mean  an  increase  of  11.11%  In  our  call- 
able capital  obligation.  The  U.S.  callable 
capital  obligation  in  the  World  Bank  is  $703 
million,  in  the  IDB  It  is  $205  million,  and 
in  the  ADB  It  Is  $12  million.  The  total  in- 
erease  in  the  current  dollar  amount  of  these 
callable  capital  subscriptions  amounts  to 
$920  million. 

This  callable  capital  Is  a  highly  contingent 
liability.  It  has  never  been  called  in  the  past 
and  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  these  sub- 
scriptions will  be  called  in  the  future,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  already  existing  callable 
capital  and  the  reserves  which  the  interna- 
tional banks  have  built  up.  Therefore,  no 
budgetary  Impact  Is  anticipated.  Neverthe- 
less, funds  must  be  available  to  meet  these 
obligations  If  they  are  ever  called,  and  an 
appropriation  of  $920  million  will  be  re- 
quested. 

Of  the  total  maintenance  of  value  for  the 
IDB-FSO  of  $241  mUlion.  $72  million  Is  a 
contingent  liability  representing  loans  that 
have  been  made  in  dollars  but  are  repayable 
In  either  dollars  or  other  currencies.  If  re- 
paid in  other  currencies,  and  this  Is  the  most 
likely  prospect,  the  United  States  will  have 
no  maintenance  of  value  obligations  on  this 
sum. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in.  ON  MAXIMTTM  APPROPRIATION  REQUIRED 

Appropriations  will  be  required  for  the 
paid-in  capital  subscriptions  to  the  Inter- 
national lending  institutions  and  for  the 
callable  capital  subscriptions  to  these  in- 
stitutions. Pa3rments  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  can  be  handled  as  either 
an  appropriation  or  as  an  exchange  of  assets. 
The  maximum  appropriations  to  be  requested 
are  as  follows: 

Millions 

Paid-in  capital $477 

Callable    capital 992 

IMF    756 

Total    2,225 

The  mtalmum  amounts  for  each  institu- 
tion are  as  follows : 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

To  be 
Callable       paid  in 

IBRD  703  71 

IDA    161 

IDB 277  233 

ADB 12  12 

Subtotal    992  477 

IMF 0  756 

Total    992  1,233 

These  amounts  are  approximate.  The  exact 
amount  of  maintenance  of  value  obligations 
can  be  determined  only  on  the  basis  of  hold- 
ings on  the  day  of  formal  change  In  par  value. 

IV.  ON  FORECAST  BTHKiETARY  EXPENDITURE 

Budgetary  expenditures  are  expected  In 
the  near  futvure  only  from  a  portion  of  the 
obligations  for  Increased  capital  to  the  In- 
ternational lending  institutions.  In  most 
cases  these  obligations  will  be  met,  at  least 
Initially,  not  by  cash  expenditures  but  rather 
by  the  Issue  of  letters  of  credit,  which  do  not 
constitute  budget  expenditures.  All  of  the 
paid-in  capital  subscriptions  will  be  paid 
In  letters  of  credit  except  for  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank.  In  the  case  of  that  institution, 
one-half  of  the  paid-in  subscription  is  re- 
quired to  be  paid  In  cash.  Moreover,  the  let- 
ter of  credit  portion  Is  expected  to  be  drawn 
during  fiscal  year  1974.  Thus,  the  full  main- 
tenance of  value  amount  of  $12  million  is 
expected  to  be  paid  to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  in  cash  during  fiscal  year  1974. 

No  draw-downs  on  the  other  letters  of 
credit  are  expected  In  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974.  It  Is  expected  that  draw-downs  will 
begin  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  will  be  spread 
out  evenly  over  about  an  11-year  period  re- 
sulting In  draw-downs  of  $40  million  per 
annum. 


FUEL  CRISIS 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  no  delight  in  reminding 
the  House  of  the  seriousness  of  the  fuel 
and  oil  shortage  that  faces  this  Nation 
at  this  time. 

Representing  a  district  with  large 
agricultural  interests,  I  am  alarmed  at 
the  number  of  calls  and  letters  I  am  re- 
ceiving from  dealers  and  distiibutors 
stating  that,  according  to  present  allot- 
ments, they  will  be  unable  to  supply  our 
farmers  enough  fuel  to  harvest  the  crops 
for  this  current  year.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  voluntary  compliance,  in 
spite^f  the  best  efforts  of  this  adminis- 
tration, are  not  producing  the  needed  re- 
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suits.  With  this  Nation  having  few,  if 
any,  agriculture  surpluses,  the  failure  to 
produce  adequately  this  year  has  all  the 
possibilities  of  creating  an  acute  food 
shortage  here  at  home,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  disastrous  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payment  position  a-s  it  relates  to  imports 
and  exports. 

Therefore.  I  urge  this  administration 
to  immediately  implement  the  voluntary 
plan,  with  forced  rationing  to  the  end 
that  whatever  fuel  is  available  can  be 
channeled  to  those  who  need  it  most — 
and  that,  at  this  ver>'  horn-,  is  certainly 
the  American  farmer. 


PUBLIC  FUNDS  AND  NONPUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
continuing  debate  whether  public  funds 
should  be  used  to  support  nonpublic 
schools,  I  recently  read  a  speech  which 
should  Interest  every  person  who  wishes 
to  be  factually  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  speech  was  given  by  Edd  Doerr, 
educational  relations  director  of 
Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  at  a  national  school 
finance  conference  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
AprU    2.    1973. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Doerr  has  focused 
thoughtfully,  clearly  and  analytically  on 
the  many  reasons  why  "parochlaid" 
could  cost  Americans  billions  of  dollars 
annually  and  destroy  our  public  school 
system. 

Since  the  Nixon  administration  has 
made  the  proposal  to  provide  tax  credits 
for  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  a  potent  part  of  its  tax  reform 
package  pending  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  believe  it  is  very 
important  that  the  facts  and  figures  in 
Mr.  Doerr's  remarks  be  carefully  studied 
by  my  colleagues.  The  text  of  his  speech 
follows : 

Public  Funds  and  Nonpublic  Schools 

Should  public  funds  be  used  to  aid  or 
support  sectarian  and/or  secular  nonpublic 
schools?  For  nearly  two  centuries  controver- 
sies over  this  question  have  raged  in  the 
United  States.  Canada.  Great  Britain.  France, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  coun- 
tries, generating  a  great  deal  of  emotional 
heat.  Interfering  with  educational  progress, 
and  causing  bitter  social  divisions. 

In  the  last  dozen  years  or  so,  the  con- 
troversy has  embroiled  Congress  and  half  of 
our  state  legislatures  as  intensive  campaigns 
have  been  waged  to  get  laws  passed  to  pro- 
vide federal  or  state  aid  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  parochial  and  private  schools.  Victories 
for  the  "parochlaid"  lobby  h&ve  invariably 
led  to  litigation.  There  have  even  been  six 
state  referendum  elections  on  the  Issue  in  the 
last  six  years  (New  York  In  1967:  Michigan 
and  Nebraska  In  1970:  Maryland.  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  In  1972).  State  aid  for  nonpublic 
schools  was  voted  down  decisively  In  each 
Instance  despite  the  fact  that  In  each  the 
parochlaid  lobby  outspent  the  antlparochlald 
coalitions  by  very  wide  margins. 

Parenthetically,    it    might    be    mentioned 
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that  In  the  most  recent  school  year  for  which 
we  have  complete  figures,  1970-71,  of  the 
51.175.089  students  In  U.S.  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  89.7%  attended  public 
schools  and  10.3%  attended  nonpublic 
schools,  with  82.8%  of  the  latter  attending 
Roman  Catholic  schools. 

As  spring  arrived  In  1973  p«rochlald  bat- 
tles were  occurring  In  the  Hawaii,  Kentucky, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Missouri.  Nebraska, 
Waahlngton  and  Wisconsin  legislatures.  But 
the  most  significant  action  is  taking  place 
In  the  courts  and  In  Congress.  The  House  of 
Representatives    Is    considering    a    proposal, 
H.R.  49,  to  provide  approximately  $1  billion 
annually  to  nonpublic  schools  through  the 
device  of  federal  Income  tax  credits  to  reim- 
burse parents  for  nonpublic  school  t\iltlon. 
The  current  proposal  would  reimburse  par- 
ents for  50%   of  tuition  up  to  a  maximum 
credit  per  student  per  yeai  of  8200.  The  Presi- 
dent has  supported  this  proposal  vocally  and 
frequently,  and  the  powerful  lobby  working 
for  passage  of  the  plan  claims  that  It  has 
enough  votes  to  get  It  through  the  House. 
The  whole  question  mav  be  rendered  aca- 
demic, howeyer,  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  which  appears  to  be  an  im- 
movable block  In  the  path  of  the  advocates 
of  public  aid  for  nonpublic  schools.  In  1971, 
In  Lemon  v.  KurUman   (403  U.S.  602),  the 
Court  struck  down  as  unconstitutional  Penn- 
sylvania and  Rhode  Island  programs  of  aid- 
ing parochial   and  private  schotHs  through 
the  "purchase  of  secular  educational  serv- 
ices" and  "teacher  salary  supplement"  gim- 
micks. In  1972,  In  Wolman  v.  Essex  (93  S.Ct. 
61),  the  Court  found  the  tuition  reimburse- 
ment  plan   unconstitutional.   Meanwhile,   a 
three-Judge  federal  district  court  in  Vermont 
acted  m  1972,  In  Americans  United  v.  Oakey 
(No.  6393.  40  U.SX.W.  2597,  D.  Vt.).  to  strike 
down  a  state  law  providing  for  the  '•lending" 
at   public   expense   of   teachers,   books,   and 
other  services  to  nonpublic  schools.  This  rul- 
ing was  not  appealed.  The  Supreme  Court 
also   ruled    In    1972,   in   Brusca   v.   Missouri, 
that    a    state's    refusal    to    provide    aid    to 
nonpublic  schools  does  not  violate  the  par- 
ents' free  exercise  of  religion  or  deny  them 
due  process  or  equal  protection  of  law. 

With  most  major  parochiald  plans  shot 
down  by  the  courts,  the  parochiald  advocates 
seem  to  view  the  tax  credit  tuition  reim- 
bursement method  as  their  last  and  best 
hope.  This  plan,  however,  is  at  this  moment 
before  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeals  from 
three-Judge  federal  district  court  rulings  in 
Ohio,  and  New  York.  The  Ohio  court  found 
the  plan  to  be  unconstitutional  In  1972  In 
Kosydar  v.  Wolman,  whUe  the  New  Tork 
court  upheld  a  slmUar  plan  In  1972  In 
PEARL  V.  Nyquist.  The  Supreme  Court  wUl 
probably  rule  in  these  cases  before  summer. 
If  the  tax  credit  tuition  reimbursement 
plan  is  struck  down,  the  parochiald  lobby 
may  attempt  to  seek  an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  to  allow  such  aid. 
Alternatively,  it  may  fall  back  on  "shared 
time"  cw  "reverse  shared  time"  plans.  These 
Involve  having  public  schools  take  over  part 
of  the  nonpublic  school  teaching  load,  either 
by  bringing  nonpublic  students  Into  the 
public  schools  for  part  of  the  day  or  by 
sending  public  school  personnel  into  spe- 
cially leased  space  in  the  nonpublic  schools. 
The  latter  plan,  known  as  "reverse  shared 
time".  Is  currenUy  being  challenged  by  Amer- 
icans United  in  federal  courts  In  Michigan, 
Kentucky,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  by  the 
American  CivU  Liberties  Union  in  Oregon. 

Other  parochiald  plans  receiving  some 
attention  are  the  various  voucher  plans  for 
fuU  public  funding  of  parochial  and  private 
schools.  The  plans,  which  have  received  oop- 
siderable  impetus  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Public  Policy  of  Cambridge,  Maseacbuaetts. 
suffer  from  much  the  same  defects  as  other 
parochiald  plans  and  none  contains  safe- 
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guards  against  sectarian  or  Ideological  selec- 
tivity of  faculty  or  against  sectarian  or  ideo- 
logical Indoctrination  of  students.  Such  se- 
lectivity and  Indoctrination  would,  of  course, 
lead  to  sectarian,  political,  and  Ideological 
segregation  of  chUdren. 

We  should  note,  at  this  point,  that  suc- 
cessful litigation  to  end  programs  of  public 
aid  for  nonpublic  schools  has  rested  on  two 
pUlars.  race  and  religion.  Following  the  Su- 
preme Court's  1954  Brown  decision  against 
racial  segregation,  several  state  legislatures 
attempted  to  preserve  segregation  by  various 
devices  for  providing  state  funding  for  pri- 
vate schools.  These  plans  were  all  quashed 
because  they  involved  government  In  spon- 
soring racial  segregation.  The  courts  were 
not  confused  by  Ingenious  Indirect  or  "par- 
ent aid"  gimmicks.  Following  the  racial 
segregation  cases,  the  federal  covu-ts  took  on 
the  problems  of  public  financing  of  the  reli- 
gious schools  which  enroll  over  90%  of  the 
students  in  nonpublic  schools.  In  Lemon  and 
Wolman  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
state  aid  to  nonpublic  school  plans  on  First 
Amendment  grounds.  The  Court  In  these 
cases  spoke  of  "excessive  entanglement"  be- 
tween religion  and  government,  of  the  sec- 
tarian nature  of  the  schools,  aided,  of  the 
transparency  of  devices  to  circumvent  the 
constitution,  of  the  potential  for  political 
dlvUlon  along  religious  lines,  and  of  the 
limited  and  sectarian  nature  of  the  class  of 
beneficiaries  of  the  legislation  (Wolman). 

AL^lRNATIVES    AND     COSTS 

While  w£»llng  for  the  Supreme  Court  and 
lower  courts  to  rule  on  tax  credit,  "reverse 
shared  time,"  and  other  prochlald  plans,  we 
can  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the  alternatives  for 
nonpublic  school  finance  and  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  costs  of  these  alternatives. 

There  are  only  two  basic  policy  alterna- 
tives for  public  financing  of  nonpublic 
schools.  We  can  either  provide  no  public  sup- 
port for  nonpublic  schools,  or  we  can  provide 
some  support.  If  the  latter  course  Is  fol- 
lowed, It  should  be  obvious  that  there  will 
be  prolonged  and  perhaps  even  permanent 
controversy  over  how  much  aid  will  be  pro- 
vided. If  some  aid  is  provided  the  nonpublic 
school  lobby  wUl  surely  exert  tremendous 
pressure  for  greater  and  greater  support, 
moving  toward  parity  of  public  support  with 
the  public  schools  The  experiences  of 
Canada,  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Australia. 
Belgium,  and  other  countries  bear  this  out. 
One  obvious  social  cost  of  the  struggle  over 
the  if  and  how  much  of  public  aid  for  non- 
public schools  Is  the  religious,  class,  and 
racial  dlvislveness  that  it  causes. 

THE   COSTS   or  TAX   AH)   TO   NONPUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Before  dealing  with  the  possible  economic 
costs  of  providing  pubUc  aid  to  nonpublic 
schools,  we  need  to  examine  the  claim  that 
such  aid  would  make  economic  sense  because 
nonpublic  schools  can  be  operated  more 
cheaply  than  public  schools.  WhUe  secular 
private  schools  generally  cost  more  to  operate 
than  public  schools,  it  is  true  that  In  actual 
dollars  paid  out,  denominational  schools  up 
to  the  present  time  have  generally  operated 
somewhat  more  cheaply  than  public  schools. 

The  reasons  for  thU  are  not  hard  to  find. 
A  great  many  parochial  schools  have  less  fa- 
vorable teacher-pupU  ratios  than  public 
schools.  Some,  with  small  enrollments  mix 
several  grade  leveU  together  in  one  room. 
Church-related  schools  pay  teachers  lower 
salaries  than  those  paid  by  public  schools: 
In  the  case  of  Catholic  schools,  teachers  and 
administrators  were  traditionally  nuns  and 
brothers  paid  bare  subsistence  wages  and 
these  underpaid  people,  while  their  num- 
bers are  dwindling.  stUl  account  for  about 
half  of  Catholic  school  teaching  personnel. 
Nonpublic  schools  are  generally  academically 
selective,  especially  on  the  secondary  level, 
and  thus  have  fewer  hard  to  teach  or  prob- 
lem students  than  the  public  schools.  Pur- 
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ther,  nonpublic  school  programs  generally 
faU  well  behind  the  public  schools  In  provid- 
ing expensive  vocational,  arts,  remedial 
driver  education,  physical  education,  guid- 
ance, and  other  enrichment  offerings  No 
wonder  parochtal  schools  claim  they  are 
cheaper  to  operate! 

But  If  nonpublic  schools  upgrade  their 
programs,  services,  salaries,  and  teacher- 
pupil  ratios  to  compare  favorably  with  pub- 
lic school  programs,  their  costs  will  match 
those  of  public  schools.  They  would  probably 
even  exceed  public  school  costs  because  of 
the  obvious  economies  of  scale  enjoyed  by 
the  public  schools.  The  various  nonpublic 
schools  operating  in  our  metropolitan  areas 
generally  serve  smaller  and  more  widely  scat- 
tered populations,  and  therefore  are  less  effi- 
cient and  require  more  expensive  and  exten- 
sive transportation  services.  This  was  ad- 
mitted with  regard  to  Catholic  schools  In 
early  1972  by  the  Rev.  C.  Albert  Koob,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Catholic  Educational 
AssocUtion.  "By  1980, '  Koob  reported,  "well 
be  lucky  'f  we  can  keep  the  cost  under  81  OOO 
for  an  elementary  school  student  and  82  000 
for  a  high  school  student." 

The  average  public  school  per  pupil  cost 
for  1972-73  13  81034  for  pupUs  in  Average 
DaUy  Attendance,  or  8966  per  pupU  in  Aver- 
age Dally  Membership,  tf  the  tax  credit  pa- 
rochiald scheme  is  upheld  by  the  courts  and 
passed  Into  law  by  Congress  and  state  legis- 
latures—as credits  against  federal  and  state 
income  taxes,  not  to  mention  credits  against 
property  and  sales  taxes,  as  In  the  Ohio  pro- 
gram struck  down  In  Kosydar— \t  is  easy  to 
see  that  more  than  $5  bUUon  annually  could 
soon  be  flowing  to  nonpublic  schools  This 
figure,  then,  would  be  the  cost  of  tax  aid  to 
nonpublic  schools.  ThU  sum  would  be  avail- 
able for  nonpublic  schools  only  by  raising 
taxes  or  by  cutting  other  public  programs 
such  as  public  education.  AdmlnlstraUon 
spokesman  Casper  Weinberger  told  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  hearings  in 
August  1972  that  federal  aid  to  public 
schools  could  be  cut  to  provide  funds  for 
parochial  and  private  schools. 

This  85  bUUon  figure  assumes  that  nonpub- 
lic enrollment  would  remain  at  five  million 
students.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that 
massive  tax  aid  to  nonpublic  schools  would 
cause  these  to  expand  and  proliferate,  for  a 
variety  of  religious,  racial,  and  other  rea- 
sons. A  Oallup  study  in  1969.  whUe  showing 
that  Americans  oppose  tax  aid  for  nonpublic 
schools  by  a  margin  of  59%  to  37%,  showed 
also  that,  if  nonpublic  schools  were  free  40% 
of  parents  nationally  and  69%  of  parents 
In  metre^olltan  areas  would  prefer  to  place 
their  ChUdren  In  parochial  or  private 
schools.  Thus,  not  only  could  public  aid  to 
nonpublic  schools  cost  American  taxpayers 
an  additional  85  bUllon  annually  but  it 
would  probably  destroy  the  Amen<»n  pub- 
lic schools.  This  Is  precisely  what  happened 
when  the  public  treasiuT  in  the  Netherlands 
was  opened  to  the  parochial  schools  50  years 
ago. 

Parochiald,  then,  could  rather  quickly  cost 
Americans  billions  of  dollars  annually  and 
destroy  our  public  schools.  But  the  financial 
and  social  costs  of  parochiald  would  be  even 
higher.  Splintering  and  balkanlzing  educa- 
tion into  a  multiplicity  of  larger  or  smaller 
sectarian,  racial,  ethnic,  ideological,  and 
other  sorts  of  enclaves  would  surely  reduce 
overall  educational  efficiency  and  raise  over- 
all educational  costs. 

Socially.  thU  fragmentation  would  increase 
the  divisions  and  centrifugal  forces  straining 
the  seams  of  our  society.  Oovemment  spon- 
sored and  supported  sectarian  segregation  In 
education  in  Northern  Ireland  is  an  obvious 
example  of  where  this  can  lead.  Since  paro- 
chial schools  tend  to  closely  approach  100% 
denominational  homogeneity  of  faculties  and 
student  bodies,  (Catholic  schools  are  97.3% 
Catholic  in  enrollment;  Protestant  and  Jew- 
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Ish  schools  are  similarly  homogeneous)  it 
should  be  obvious  that  tax  support  for  non- 
public education  would  deprive  Increasing 
numbers  of  students  of  the  healthy  plural- 
ism, diversity,  and  religious  neutrality  of 
our  public  schools. 

Nonpublic  schools  also  educate  proportion- 
ately far  fewer  black  children  than  public 
schools.  Nonpublic  schools  are  less  than  6% 
black  In  enrollment,  while  our  public  schools 
are  16%  black.  In  such  major  cities  as  Balti- 
more, New  York,  and  PhUadelphia,  nonpublic 
schools  are  less  than  14%  nonwhlte  while 
public  schools  are  over  60%  nonwhlte.  As  the 
VS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  pointed  out 
in  1967,  nonpublic  schools  are  a  major  cause 
of  urban  public  school  racial  Imbalance. 

In  addition,  nonpublic  school  aid  would 
subject  all  citizens  to  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  private  schools  which  are.  In  theory 
and  practice,  religious  institutions.  It  would 
also  tend  to  increase  interfalth  tensions  both 
In  legislative  bodies  and  In  our  communities. 

Further,  the  tax  credit  parochiald  plan 
would  aid  only  those  nonpublic  schools  serv- 
ing families  above  a  certain  poverty  level.  It 
would  be  of  no  benefit  to  nonpublic  schools 
serving  the  poorest  families  In  our  society. 
This  plan  would  cause  worse  class  cleavages 
than  most  other  aid  plans. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  while  public 
schools  must  operate  exclusively  with  public 
funds,  a  policy  of  public  funding  for  non- 
public schools  would  allow  these  to  supple- 
ment public  support  with  tuition  charges 
and  church  donations. 

The  financial,  social,  and  educational  costs 
of  a  policy  of  public  support  of  nonpublic 
education  are  thus  sieen  to  be  quite  high. 

THK    COST    OF    A    HO-KTD    POLICY 

What  would  be  the  financial  and  social 
costs  of  a  policy  of  no  public  aid  for  non- 
public schools? 

First  of  all.  nonpublic  schools  are  not 
going  to  close  wholesale  If  public  aid  Is  not 
granted  them.  They  will  probably  continue 
their  slow  and  gradual  decline  until  they 
reach  a  lower  plateau.  According  to  the 
Notre  Dame  study  done  for  President  Nlxons 
Commission  on  School  Finance,  total  non- 
public enrollment  is  expected  to  decline  ap- 
proximately 46%  between  1970  and  1980. 
This  decline  will  involve  a  Catholic  school 
enrollment  drop  of  about  52  %  for  the  decade 
and  a  non-CathoUc  nonpublic  enrollment 
drop  of  about  16%,  for  a  total  nonpublic 
decline  of  about  2.5  million  students  by  1980. 
Some  of  this  decline  will  be  due  to  lower 
birth  rates,  but  the  bulk  of  It  wUl  be  due 
simply  to  changing  parental  preferences. 

This  nonpublic  enrollment  decline,  which 
began  around  1965,  should  produce  no  bur- 
densome costs,  however.  Birth  rates  have 
dropped  so  sharply  in  the  last  five  years  that 
transfers  from  nonpublic  to  public  schools 
are  being  and  can  be  readily  absorbed  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  year  period  during  which  our 
present  school  population  was  born,  1954-66, 
births  average  4.13  million  per  year.  But 
from  1966  to  1972  the  average  number  of 
births  per  year  fell  to  3.6  mUllon  per  year. 
(The  Catholic  birth  rate,  incidentally.  Is 
falling  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  gen- 
eral population,  due  to  a  widespread  but 
belated  acceptance  of  birth  control.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  N.E.A.  figures,  the  total 
school  age  population  slid  from  52.5  million 
in  July  1970  to  51.78  million  In  July  1972.  a 
decline  of  718,000  chUdren  or  1.4%.  And 
while  students  were  shifting  from  nonpublic 
to  public  schools  from  1971-72  to  1972-73. 
total  public  school  enrollment  fell  from  45.- 
887,695  to  45.821.743,  a  drop  of  65,952.  Ac- 
cording to  Martin  A.  Larson's  1072  study 
"When  Parochial  Schools  Close,"  total  school 
enrollment,  public  and  nonpublic,  in  1979 
should  be  less  than  47  million.  Thus  all 
expected  shifts  of  students  from  nonpublic 
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to  public  schools  should  be  rather  easily  ac- 
commodated In  our  public  schools,  with 
room  to  spare. 

The  percentage  of  students  In  nonpubUc 
schools  varies,  of  course,  from  state  to  state 
and  within  states.  New  York  with  17.7%  of 
its  students  in  nonpublic  schools,  would 
seem  to  be  the  state  with  the  biggest  ad- 
justments to  make.  Yet  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's Flelschmann  Commission  reported 
In  1972  that  it  would  be  8415  million  cheaper 
for  New  York  State  to  absorb  parochial 
school  transfers  into  public  schools  between 
1972  and  1980  than  to  provide  state  aid  suf- 
ficient to  make  up  projected  parochial  school 
deficits.  The  Flelschmann  Commission 
strongly  recommended  against  providing 
state  aid  to  nonpublic  schools. 

Shifts  of  students  from  nonpublic  to  pub- 
lic schools  will  not  only  be  accommodated 
to  greater  or  lesser  extents  In  existing  public 
classrooms,  but  state  funds  will  be  auto- 
matically redistributed  to  ease  any  burdens 
on  the  local  tax  structure.  Of  course,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  agreed  when  it  reversed  Rod- 
riquez  In  March,  most  state  school  finance 
systems  need  reform.  Increasing  the  percent- 
age of  a  State's  children  In  public  schools  will 
surely  Increase  public  pressure  for  such  re- 
form. It  should  also  lead  to  pressure  for 
legislation  to  secure  special  state  and  or  fed- 
eral aids  to  school  districts  facing  abnormal 
enrollment  Increases.  Such  "Infiux  aid"  was 
recommended  by  the  Flelschmann  Com- 
mission. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  the  shift 
of  2.5  million  nonpublic  students  to  public 
schools  by  1980  should  require  little  or  no 
outlay  of  additional  public  funds. 

The  social  eflfects  of  the  expected  shift  of 
students  from  nonpublic  to  public  schools 
shoxUd  be  generally  beneficial.  Interfalth, 
intrafaith,  and  commtmlty  tensions  and 
confilcts  over  parochiald  proposals  and  legis- 
lation should  diminish.  Communities  should 
pull  more  closely  together.  Interfalth  and 
Interracial  contacts  among  children  shotild 
increase.  Increasing  the  percentage  of  a  com- 
munity's children  in  public  schools  should 
increase  parental  pressure  for  educational 
reform  and  for  more  adequate  funding  for 
public  schools.  School  bond  and  mileage  re- 
ferenda should  pass  more  easily.  Parents  of 
former  nonpublic  school  children  vrtll  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  tuition  payments. 
Churches  abandoning  parochial  schools  will 
realize  savings  which  can  be  applied  to  re- 
ligious education  and  other  church  en- 
deavors. Qualified  former  nonpublic  teachers 
can  be  hired  by  public  schools,  while  suitable 
nonpublic  school  buildings  can  be  purchased 
by  public  school  districts.  Shifts  of  children 
into  public  schools  should  make  education 
more  efficient  and  reduce  the  expenses  of 
school  transportation,  since  about  half  of 
the  states  provide  some  form  of  taxpald 
transportation  for  nonpublic  schools. 

Concern  for  various  alternatives  in  educa- 
tion can  be  met  within  a  public  school  sys- 
tem, as  the  San  Jose,  California,  experiment 
funded  by  the  OEO  is  demonstrating. 

Nonpublic  schools  will  undoubtedly  sur- 
vive in  some  strength  so  long  as  they  meet 
the  strongly  felt  needs  of  their  patrons  and 
sponsors.  Consolidations  and  reforms  of  non- 
public schools  should  enable  them  to  operate 
more  economically  and  to  draw  greater  tax- 
deductible  support  from  their  patrons.  Non- 
public schools  should  engage  in  more  co- 
operative endeavors  among  themselves. 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  informed  persons  would  have  to 
agree  that  a  policy  of  providing  public  aid 
to  nonpublic  schools  would  have  unaccepta- 
bly  high  financial,  social,  and  educational 
costs,  while  confining  public  support  to  pub- 
lic schools  will  prove  in  the  long  run  to  be 
the  most  economically,  socially,  and  educa- 
tionally desirable  policy. 
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ATTACK      ON      ADMINISTRATIONS 
CUTBACK  OF  HOUSING  FUNDS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Housing  Authority 
of  the  County  of  Contra  Costa  in  my 
State  of  California,  Mr.  Roger  Spaulding. 
has  recently  addressed  the  Southwest 
Regional  Conference  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
oflQcials  concerning  the  administration's 
impoundment  of  funds  for  Federal  hous- 
ing programs.  I  think  Mr.  Spauldings 
remarks  are  clear,  straightforward,  and 
well  justified,  and  I  am  including  them 
in  the  Record  in  the  hope  that  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  will  find  in  them 
the  same  compelling  need  to  reverse  the 
President's  impoundment  actions  that  I 
have. 

I  have  become  incresisingly  concerned 
with  the  continuing  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  accurately  identify  and 
resdistically  provide  for  the  Nations 
housing  needs.  To  the  protests  of  com- 
munity leaders,  administrators  of  hous- 
ing programs,  homebuilding  associations, 
and  building  trades  councils,  the  admin- 
istration has  responded  by  cutting  back 
funds  and  discrediting  current  programs. 

Most  disturbingly,  the  administration 
has  offered  no  recommendation  for  the 
reform  of  existing  programs  nor  have 
they  offered  anj'  substitute  programs 
through  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  increase  housing  production.  In- 
stead, their  actions  have  challenged  the 
principle  that,  in  fact,  there  is  a  need 
for  Government  subsidies  of  housing 
production.  Congress  must,  once  again. 
reaflSrm  the  principle  of  subsidized  hous- 
ing production  and  provide  the  funds  to 
carry  out  these  much  needed  programs. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Spauldings  re- 
marks follows: 

The  F'trNDiNC  Crisis — How  It  Has  Aftected 
THE  HotTsiNc  AuTHOBrrr  or  Contra  Costa 
County,  Martinez,  Calif. 

(Remarks  of  Roger  B.  Spaulding) 
Let  me  start  off  with  a  quote:   "We  are 
left  destitute  of  faith  and  terrified  of  cyn- 
icism in  high  places." 

A  reaction  to  the  current  Watergate"Ebr- 
ror?  Not  at  all  I  This  is  a  quotation  from  the 
Introduction  to  my  last  year's  operating 
budget  and  expressed  my  outrage  over  the 
Administration's  systematic  sabotage  of  the 
public  housing  program  during  the  preced- 
ing four  years.  This  had  taken  the  form  of 
deliberately  forcing  out  of  HUD  virtually 
every  Federal  career  employee  that  had  ever 
worked  for  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  a  deliberate  bankruptcy  of  national 
policy  and  leadership  leaving  the  Area  Office 
staff  disorganized,  demoralized,  and  impotent 
in  its  stewardship. 

To  be  fair,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
new  people  brought  in  have  been  bright, 
hard  working,  and  sincerely  dedicated  to 
helping  solve  the  housing  problems  of  the 
poor.  They  just  had  no  experience  in  a  com- 
plex people  program  such  as  public  housing 
and  there  were  never  enough  of  them  to  do 
the  job.  I  must  say  that  from  a  relative 
point  of  view,  I  have  nothing  but  the  great- 
est admiration  for  the  efforts  of  the  San 
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Francisco  Area  Office  staff  for  getting  a  fair 
share  of  Inadequate  allotments  and  making 
Judicious  use  of  these  funds.  From  the  hor- 
ror stories  emanating  from  other  authorities 
throughout  the  country  that  had  to  sue 
HUD  Jvist  to  force  payment  of  subsidies  that 
were  fixed  by  contract  or  had  been  ap- 
proved In  annual  budgets,  their  performance 
is  spectacular.  My  gut  reaction  is  that  I 
don't  know  how  they  manage  to  retain  their 
sanity  or  morale  with  46  more  employees 
scheduled  to  be  flred  in  the  next  few  months. 

Let's  get  back  to  the  validity  of  my  pre- 
monitions in  terms  of  what  has  actually 
happened  to  the  Housmg  Authority  of  Con- 
tra Costa  County  during  the  past  year:  In 
December  1972  the  President's  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  TOMB,  stripped  HUD  of  all  authority 
for  approval  of  operating  budgets  based  on 
need,  forced  them  to  abrogate  their  previ- 
ous commitments,  breach  the  terms  of  the 
Annual  Contributions  contract,  and  violate 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Housing 
Agency  establishing  a  fixed  expense  formula 
for  the  conventional  housing  program.  This 
niandated  a  maximum  increase  of  no  more 
than  3r^  over  the  base  year  ending  March  31, 
1972.  This  S'v  increase  Is  expected  to  cover 
two  years  of  Inflationary  Increases  plus  new 
unfunded  expenses  mandated  by  HUD,  such 
as  the  lease  and  grievance  procedure,  as- 
sumption of  the  cost  of  fiscal  audits — only 
for  authorities  with  under  5.000  units — pre- 
vailing wage  rates,  increased  cathodlc  pro- 
tection responsibilities,  ellmmatlon  of  all 
lead-based  paints,  and  a  forced  contract 
amendment  requiring  the  use  of  local  proj- 
ect residents  and  contractors.  To  make  this 
even  worse,  we  don't  even  get  all  of  the  3% 
Increase  unless  we  succeed  In  somehow  In- 
creasing Income  by  3  % . 

To  submit  this  sort  of  a  budget,  of  course, 
puts  us  In  violation  of  our  Annual  Contri- 
butions Contract  and  the  law.  It  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary dwellings  within  the  reach  of  low-in- 
come families  or  operate  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  promote  serviceability,  efficiency,  economy. 
and  stability,  or  achieve  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  our  residents  or  maintain 
each  project  in.  good  repair. 

To  adjust  to  this  Draconian  budget  cut 
we  had  to  freeze  all  classifications  and  Job 
vticancles,  reduce  staff,  cut  tenant  services, 
defer  Indefinitely  replacement  of  worn  out 
equipment  and  much  preventative  and  pre- 
servative maintenance. 

When  TOMB  established  its  formula  last 
December  intensifying  its  sabotage  of  the 
conventional  program  it  established  no  cri- 
teria for  leased  housing.  The  funding  situa- 
tion for  the  Section  23  Leased  Housing, 
which  constitutes  a  majority  of  our  program, 
is    completely   and    utterly   confused. 

On  April  5th,  the  Secretary's  office  noti- 
fied Senator  Cranston  that  we  had  been  ad- 
vised to  submit  a  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  April  1st  based  on  "need."  The 
Area  Office  on  April  14th  notified  us.  "We'll 
contmue  to  review  Section  23  operating 
budget  under  the  current  HUD  financial 
guidelines." 

Whatever  that  means.  As  of  last  week.  HUD 
still  had  not  Issued  any  formal  budget  pol- 
icy, no  allotments  had  been  made  available 
to  the  Area  Office,  and  no  housing  authority 
budgets  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  last 
April  1st  had  been  approved. 

The  current  rumor  is  that  HUD  has  been 
directed  by  TOMB  to  reduce  the  need  for 
any  increase  In  operating  subsidies  for  leas- 
ing over  last  year  by  forcing  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  units  under  contract  ade- 
quate to  compensate  for  the  entire  increase. 
We  have  been  notified  verbally  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  budget  on  this  basis  before 
July  1st  or  be  shut  off  forever  from  any 
future  operating  subsidies. 

This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  Notice 
of  Appeal  has  been  filed  from  a  Federal  dis- 
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trict  court  decision  denying  a  preliminary  in- 
junction requiring  HUD  to  pay  additional 
subsidies  to  meet  local  authority  operating 
deficits  and  enjoining  HUD  against  use  of  Its 
present  formula  for  determining  operating 
subsidies. 

In  other  words,  the  Administration  Is  re- 
fusing to  recognize  a  need  to  adjust  fixed  sub- 
sidies reflecting  rent  and  construction  values 
going  back  over  five  years,  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility for  acceleration  of  private  rent- 
als due  to  their  removal  of  rent  ceilings,  the 
Impact  of  wage  Increases  they  will  mandate, 
and  are  forcing  HUD  to  abrogate  its  commit- 
ments to  finance  the  cost  of  escalation  clauses 
for  taxes  in  HUD-approved  long  term  leases. 

Where  does  that  leave  us?  The  Brooke 
Amendments  trapped  us  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  poor  families  paying  very  low  rents — 
some  even  at  zero  and  a  minus  figure — that's 
right — minus  rents!  We  are  locked  Into 
average  rents  of  approximately  845  by  the 
Brooke  25  %  rent-income  ratio.  Unfortunately 
there  is  a  bit  more  Involved  here  than  the 
local  political  consequences  of  wholesale 
eviction  of  a  passel  of  little  old  ladies  and 
hundreds  of  fatherless  small  children  with 
no  place  to  turn  In  a  merciless  private  hous- 
ing market  because  we  can't  get  owners  to 
renew  at  rents  negotiated  years  ago. 

We  Just  don't  think  any  court  will  sign 
an  order  of  eviction  on  the  grounds  that  a 
low-income  elderly  person  can't  be  per- 
mitted to  pay  over  25%  of  his  net  income  for 
gross  rent  by  law,  which  makes  them  too 
poor  to  live  in  public  housing  only  because 
the  Administration  is  refusing  to  release 
available  subsidy  needed  to  maintain 
solvency. 

This  sort  of  arrogance  of  power  Ignores 
legislative  and  contractual  obligations, 
demonstrates  a  cynical  insensitlvlty  to  the 
housing  need.s  of  the  poor  and  elderly,  and 
directly  contradicts  the  President's  Water- 
gate Speech  wherein  he  made  a  commitment 
of  "generou-s  help  for  those  unable  to  work." 
Frankly,  I  don't  think  Nixon  knows  what 
Roy  Ashe  is  doing  over  at  tomb,  either.  We 
all  know  he  Is  committed  to  massive  Federal 
subsidy — for  Litton  Industries — but  Just 
can't  seem  to  get  him  to  transfer  this  feel- 
ing to  the  poor. 

The  immediate  impact  of  the  action  cf  the 
"Dirty  Tricks"  department  of  TOMB  is  to 
force  us  to  slam  the  door  forever  in  the  face 
of  216  families  on  our  waiting  list  of  over 
3,000  (1,000  of  whom  are  elderly)  In  order 
to  try  and  recapture  enough  subsidy  from 
the  units  that  are  being  wiped  out  to  raise 
our  rents  to  landlords  on  renewals.  This  not 
only  is  an  alternative  to  wholesale  evictions 
but  is  needed  to  avert  rent  strikes. 

This  unprecedented  and  Illegal  action  by 
the  Administration  against  that  group  least 
able  to  defend  itself  is  shameful  and  Immoral. 

The  exposures  this  week  of  Nixon's  true 
game  plan  indeed  make  it  appear  that  "sab- 
otage is  the  administration's  most  Important 
product." 
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Resolution  No.  3091 — Reflecting  Board 
Review  of  Operating  Bitdget  for  Fiscai. 
Yeas  1974  for  the  Authoritt's  Conven- 
tional Program 

Whereas,  it  Is  now  a  requirement  of 
HUD  that  budgets  submitted  by  a  Local 
Housing  Authority  must  Include  an  extract 
of  the  Housing  Authority's  minutes  Indicat- 
ing that  the  submission  has  been  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Board  shall  review  the  budg- 
et to  determine  the  following: 

(a)  Tliat  proposed  expenditures  are  neces- 
sary In  the  efficient  and  economical  opera- 
tion of  the  housing  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
low-income  families. 

(b)  That  the  financial  plan  Is  reasonable  In 
that: 

n)  It  indicates  a  source  of  funding  ade- 
quate to  cover  all  proposed  expenditures. 


(2)  It  does  not  provide  for  Federal  fund- 
ing in  excess  of  that  payable  under  Circular 
HM  7475.12. 

(c)  That  all  proposed  charges  and  expen- 
ditures will  be  consistent  with  provisions  of 
law  and  the  Annual  Contributions  contract; 
and 

Whereas,  the  maximum  increase  of  only 
3'^  over  the  base  year  mandated  by  the 
administration  is  woefully  Inadequate  to 
cover  two  years  of  Inflationary  Increases  and 
the  many  add-on  new  expenses  mandated  by 
HUD;   and 

Whereas,  maximum  subsidy  that  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Authority  under  this 
formula  will  not  permit  preparation  of  a 
budget  reflecting  true  need  or  compliance 
with  those  sections  of  the  Annual  Contribu- 
tions Contract  that  require  a  realistic  esti- 
mate of  operating  expenditures  to  be  Incurred 
in  connection  with  prudent  operation  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings  within  the  reach  of  fami- 
lies of  low-Income,  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  promote  serviceability,  efficiency,  economy, 
and  stability,  and  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
achieve  the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  the  tenant;   and 

Whereas,  the  President's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment &  Budget  has  deliberately  withheld 
badly  needed  appropriated  funds  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment thereby  rendermg  them  Impotent  In 
the  carrying  out  of  normal  supervisory  re- 
sponsibility required  by  contract,  regulations 
and  law;  and 

Whereas,  the  capacity  of  the  Authority 
to  pass  an  approval  resolution  reflecting  cer- 
tification required  by  b.  and  c.  above  Is 
limited  by  HUD's  inability  to  perform  as  re- 
quired by  contract  and  law;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  determination  of  the 
Board  that  all  budgeted  expenditures  are 
necessary  m  the  efficient  and  economical  op- 
eration of  the  housing  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  low-Income  families  and  as  evidence 
to  Its  dedication  to  this  principle  it  has  ex- 
pended $15,000  of  local  funds  for  a  manage- 
ment audit  by  Griffenhagen-Kroeger.   Inc.; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  said 
budget  is  filed  under  protest  as  not  being 
representative  of  compliance  with  law  or 
contract  because  the  Administration  has 
failed  to  provide  a  source  of  funding  ade- 
quate to  cover  basic  needs,  but  certification 
is  made  that  said  budget  does  not  provide  for 
funding  In  excess  of  that  payable  under 
HUD  Circular  HM  7475.12  and  all  expendi- 
tures proposed  are  necessary  In  the  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  the  housing  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  low-Income  families; 
and  waiver  of  detailed  review,  approval,  and 
control  by  HUD  Is  requested  as  es.=;entlal  to 
maximum  flexibility  required  to  administer 
said    budget   effectively   and   economically. 


Resoltttion  No.  3092 — Reflecting  Board  Re- 
view OP  Operating  Btjdget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1974  for  Section  23,  Leased  Housing 
Program 

Whereas,  the  President's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  failed  to  provide  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment with  any  policy  relating  to  the  funding 
of  the  Section  23,  Leased  Housing  Program 
when  It  established  a  formula  for  the  con- 
ventional program  in  December  1972;  and 

Whereas,  the  Authority  has  repeatedly 
sought  a  formal  policy  statement  from  HUD 
since  that  date  with  no  success;  and 

Whereas,  the  Local  Authority  can  no  longer 
continue  to  exist  financially  without  operat- 
ing subsidy  held  up  since  April  1st,  the  be- 
ginning of  Its  fiscal  year,  and  Is  forced  to 
submit  an  operating  budget  without  being 
provided  with  any  formal  policy;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  advised  verbally  that 
TOMB  has  ordered  HUD  to  accept  no  budgets 
calling  for  any  Increases  over  last  year  for 
the  Leased  Program  and  It  Is  expected  to 
offset  Increased  costs  by  reducing  the  num- 
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ber  of  units  and  thereby  increasing  the  basic 
annual  contribution  per  unit  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  flexible  formula  and  without 
exceeding  the  total  basic  annual  contribu- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  such  arrogance  of  power  Ignores 
legislative  and  contractual  obligations  of  the 
Oovernment  and  falls  to  accept  resporisl- 
bUlty  for: 

1 .  Acceleration  of  private  rentals  demanded 
for  renewals  due  to  removal  of  rent  ceilings. 

2.  Impact  of  wage  rate  tocreases  HUD  must 
mandate  July  1,  and  other  inflationary  cost 
Increases. 

3.  Escalation  clauses  for  taxes  In  HUD  ap- 
proved long-term  leases  for  elderly. 

4.  Payment  of  $120.00  a  unit  a  year  special 
family  subsidy  provided  in  the  Housing  Act. 

5.  Major  reduction  in  Income  caused  by 
three  Brooke  amendments. 

6.  Need  to  adjust  subsidies  reflecting  rent 
and  construction  values  going  back  over  flve 
years;  and 

Whereas,  said  policy  demonstrates  a  cynical 
Insensitlvlty  to  the  housing  needs  of  the  poor 
and  elderly  and  directly  contradicts  the 
President's  Watergate  speech  wherein  he 
made  a  commitment  "of  generous  help  to 
those  unable  to  work";  and 

Whereas,  at  least  50%  of  the  available 
units  In  the  Housing  Authority  Leasing  Pro- 
gram are  occupied  by  the  elderly  rmd  the  two 
additional  elderly  projects  under  construc- 
tion totaling  114  units  will  Increase  this 
figure  to  over  60%  elderly  population;  and 

Whereas,  enforcement  of  the  trade-off 
policy  will  require  the  Housing  Authority 
to  reduce  its  program  by  at  least  216  units, 
many  of  which  are  occupied  by  elderly,  will 
not  permit  it  to  renew  most  of  its  current 
leases  that  are  currently  expiring  thereby 
forcing  a  wholesale  eviction  of  the  elderly 
and  families  with  fatherless  small  children 
with  no  place  to  go  In  a  merciless  private 
housing  market;  and 

Whereas,  this  policy  will  leave  us  with  no 
resource  for  relocation  of  terminated  leases 
and  slam  the  door  forever  in  the  face  of  the 
3000  eligible  low-Income  families  on  the  wait- 
ing list  riOOO  of  whom  are  elderly); 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Authority's  budget  for  the  flscal  year  1974 
Is  being  submitted  under  protest  as  not  being 
representative  of  need  or  representative  of  a 
realistic  estimate  of  prudent  expenditures 
required  to  carry  out  the  Authority's  con- 
tr.^ctual  and  legislative  obligations. 
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Dillon  Graham  has  earned  and  de- 
serves a  rest.  I  wish  for  him  the  very  best 
always  and  many,  many  years  of  happy 
retirement. 


RETTREMENT  OF  DILLON  GRAHAM 


HON.  PHIL  M.  LANDRUM 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1973 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  31  past,  Mr.  Dillon  Graham  retired 
officially  after  44  years  of  continuous  and 
distinguished  service  with  the  Associated 
Press,  the  last  25  years  of  which  wei'e 
spent  here  as  a  Capitol  correspondent. 

During  his  outstanding  career  in  the 
journalism  field,  the  name  of  Dillon  Gra- 
ham has  become  synonymous  with  relia- 
ble reporting.  He  was  dedicated  to  truth, 
to  the  accuracy  of  his  facts;  but  as  well, 
he  maintained  a  keen  awareness  of  and 
a  great  respect  for  people.  He  knew  real 
friendship,  and  he  bestowed  friendship 
unselfishly. 

Certainly  Dillon  Graham  is  a  credit 
to  his  profession.  He  was  a  good  reporter, 
and  he  Is  a  good  man.  I  liked  him.  Of  no 
man  can  I  say  more. 


OEO  PROGRAM  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1973 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  an  ef- 
fort to  point  out  the  need  to  reform 
OEO  programs  and  do  away  with  those 
programs  which  do  not  work  but  are  a 
burden  on  the  public.  I  certainly  would 
not  want  to  be  accused  of  opposing  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  programs  to 
upgrade  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in 
this  coimtry  who,  because  of  fate  and 
circumstance  of  birth,  cannot  help  them- 
selves; however,  I  strongly  oppose  throw- 
ing away  the  hard-earned  money  of  tax- 
payers— through  misfeasance  or  mal- 
feasance or  for  any  other  reason. 

As  a  result  of  constituents'  complaints, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  look  into  several 
incidents  involving  OEO-funded  offices 
in  my  district.  In  each  case  where  inves- 
tigations have  been  completed  and  re- 
ports received,  there  is  evidence  of  either 
misfeasance,  malfeasance  or  misman- 
agement of  funds.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  are  not  helpiiig  the  poor  and  un- 
derprivileged in  cases  such  as  this,  rather 
we  are  allowing  a  few  individuals  to  get 
fat  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  the 
middle -income  taxpayer  or  we  are  en- 
couraging people  to  get  on  welfare  in- 
stead of  getting  off  welfare. 

In  Jime  of  1969, 1  was  asked  by  a  num- 
ber of  my  constituents  to  request  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  activities  of  Tii- 
Coimty  Area  22,  Inc.,  in  Greenville,  Ala., 
with  reference  to  difficulties  in  personnel 
management  and  misuse  of  funds.  In  its 
subsequent  investigation,  OEO  found  the 
board  of  directors  was  improperly  con- 
stituted, showed  an  unwillingness  to  in- 
sure sufficient  involvement  of  the  poor 
in  the  operation  of  community  action 
programs,  failed  to  provide  stable  direc- 
tion and  minimum  standards  of  admin- 
istration of  its  OEO-fimded  programs 
and  appointed  an  acting  executive  di- 
rector in  spite  of  a  potential  conflict  of 
interest  and  violation  of  OEO  policy  in 
the  assignment.  OEO  also  found  ques- 
tionable accounting  standards  and  pro- 
cedures and  certain  internal  control 
deficiencies  in  the  emergency  food  and 
medical  program.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation, OEO  defunded  the  emer- 
gency food  and  medical  program  and 
eventually  withdrew  recognition  of  "Tri- 
County"  as  a  CAP  agency.  You  may 
argue  that  OEO  cleaned  its  own  house 
in  this  case,  but  the  housekeeping  bill 
presented  to  the  taxpayers  could  well 
have  been  avoided  if  the  agency  had 
been  properly  supervised.  These  are  not 
my  opinions  and  conclusions  but  those 
of  OEO. 

In  January  of  1970.  due  to  a  number 
of  complaints  I  requested  GAO  to  make 
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an  Independent  investigation  of  the  Lit- 
tle River  Commimity  Action  Corp.  in 
Daphne,  Ala.,  a  grantee  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  A  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  revealed  mis- 
management of  programs  and  misuse  of 
funds  in  several  instances.  Travel  ex- 
penses paid  to  the  former  executive  di- 
rector in  the  amount  of  $4,150  were  ques- 
tionable in  all  cases  due  to  insufficient 
supporting  documentation.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  the  travel  was  not  done  or  the 
reimbursements  were  illegal.  She  just 
wrote  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper  "Trip 
to  blank,  x  miles  at  i  cents  per  mile"  and 
approved  the  voucher  herself.  Tlie  for- 
mer Executive  Director  lesised  land  to 
the  corporation  for  1  year,  used  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  to  improve  the 
property  and  then  took  the  property  back 
the  next  year.  The  corporation  spent 
$16,800  of  EOE  grant  funds— about  $9.- 
400  more  than  authorized — ^for  construct- 
ing three  tennis  courts,  repairing  an 
existing  court,  and  purchasing  athletic 
equipment.  The  courts  were  supposed  to 
provide  recreation  for  the  imderprivl- 
leged.  They  had  about  as  much  use  for 
three  tennis  courts  as  a  hog  has  a  side- 
saddle. Only  one  of  the  four  courts  was 
used  and  that  was  not  being  used  by  the 
poor  people  for  which  it  was  construct- 
ed. Also,  about  $1,175  worth  of  the  ath- 
letic equipment  supposedly  procured 
could  not  be  located.  The  corporation 
did  not  develop  adequate  outreach  pro- 
grams for  contacting  potential  partic- 
ipants in  its  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram and  21  of  the  enrollees  in  its  Head 
Start  program  were  from  families  whose 
reported  incomes  were  above  the  poverty 
guidelines,  while  only  10  children  were 
permitted  imder  OEO  requirements  to  be 
from  such  families.  As  if  all  that  were 
not  enough,  there  is  an  additional  exam- 
ple of  mismanagement  which  has  not 
been  totally  cleared  up  to  this  day.  In 
September  of  1967,  the  corporation  ini- 
tiated a  project  for  the  construction  of  a 
barge  for  use  as  a  ferry  to  serve  the  poor 
in  an  isolated  area  of  the  county.  The 
project  was  to  have  been  completed  in  45 
days  and  the  barge  was  to  have  cost 
$16,000.  The  corporation  did  not  obtain 
the  required  written  OEO  approval  for 
the  project  and  did  not  obtain  competi- 
tive bids  for  constiiiction  of  the  barge. 
When  placed  on  notice  that  the  contrac- 
tor was  not  performing  satisfactorily,  the 
corporation  did  not  take  actions  to  ob- 
tain timely  completion  of  the  barge  and 
initiation  of  the  ferr>'  service.  Construc- 
tion on  the  barge  was  not  completed  un- 
til September  of  1970 — 3  years  after 
initiation  of  the  project — and  to  my 
knowledge,  the  ferry  is  still  not  in  actual 
operation  due  to  further  complications. 
Rather  than  costing  $16,000,  the  proj- 
ect cost  $39.000 — moie  than  double  the 
original  estimate — due  solely  to  ineffec- 
tive and  inefficient  management.  Since 
the  investigation,  OEO  has  taken  action 
which  has  apparently  improved  the  serv- 
ices and  management  at  Little  River. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  mis- 
management and  misappropriation  of 
funds  has  robbed  the  poor  people  of  that 
commimity  of  programs  which  could 
have  fulfilled  many  of  their  needs — needs 
which  OEO  was  designed  to  meet.  We 
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are  asking  the  American  public  to  fund 
OEO  so  tljose  needs  can  be  met.  smd  yet, 
we  do  not  take  appropriate  action  to  In- 
sure that  the  purposes  of  OEO  are  ful- 
filled. 

In  September  of  1970,  I  was  asked  by 
another  constituent  to  request  an  inves- 
tigation of  activities  of  the  Montgomery 
Comunity  Action  Agency  and  particular- 
ly its  delegate  agency.  Health  Services, 
Inc.  The  Investigation  by  GAO  revealed 
that  certain  payments  in  the  amoimt  of 
$5,500  for  accounting  services  were 
charged  to  the  program  year  prior  to 
the  one  in  which  the  services  were  ren- 
dered and  inventory  record  cards  for 
medical  items  stored  in  a  converted  ware- 
house were  not  being  maintained.  GAO 
was  not  able  to  account  for  55  of  88 
equipment  items  received  from  a  Job 
Corps  Center.  An  OEO  audit  report  of 
the  corporation's  OEO-funded  activities 
dated  April  6,  1970,  revealed  that  Gov- 
ernment vehicles  were  being  used  by  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  and  the  dele- 
gate agency — Health  Services.  Inc. — for 
unauthorized  transportation  to  and  from 
their  homes  and  that  usage  logs  were  not 
maintained  on  the  vehicles.  The  report 
stated  that  they  checked  2,941  payments 
by  Health  Services,  Inc.,  to  private  phar- 
macies for  prescriptions,  and  that  of 
those  checked,  429  prescriptions  errone- 
ously included  a  professional  fee  on  drugs 
not  requiring  a  doctor's  prescription. 
That  is,  for  a  bottle  of  aspirin  selling  for 
15c  retail,  a  pharmacy  would  charge  $1.50 
professional  fee  for  filling  the  prescrip- 
tion— thus  making  a  $1.57  profit  on  a 
15-cent  item.  Also,  in  some  Instances, 
pharmacies  had  refilled  prescriptions  a 
greater  number  of  times  than  specified 
by  Health  Services,  Inc.,  physicians.  Fur- 
thermore, Health  Services,  Inc.,  had  not 
employed  enough  full-time  physicians  to 
completely  staff  its  health  clinic  and  the 
resultant  use  of  part-time  physicians  was 
more  costly  than  employing  the  neces- 
sary number  of  full-time  physicians. 
Once  again,  lack  of  proper  supervision  al- 
lowed mismanagement  and  misuse  of 
funds  creating  an  urmecessary  financial 
burden  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers 
without  benefiting  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
tried  to  perform  a  great  service  to  the 
American  people  by  dismantling  OEO 
and  putting  Its  workable  programs  in 
other  agencies.  I  believe  that  we  should 
support  these  efforts  in  order  to  cut  out 
the  deadwood  and  be  able  to  adequately 
fund  the  successful  programs. 


ELKIN,  N.C.,  5IWANIS  CLUB  CELE- 
BRATES 5dTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  indeed  every  holder  of 
public  oflBce,  knows  that  public  service 
is  the  most  enriching  and  ennobling 
pursuit  of  men. 

We  have  chosen  public  service  as  a 
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full-time  career,  and  whUe  It  requires 
of  us  sizable  contributions  of  time  and 
energy  and  effort,  these  investments  are 
profited  by  the  deep  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion that  comes  with  seeing  the  people's 
needs  met.  their  opportunities  expanded, 
their  will  obeyed. 

But  there  are  those  who  are  equally 
committed  to  public  service,  though  in 
a  private  capacity.  Among  the  most  ac- 
tive of  these  groups  is  Kiwanls  Inter- 
national, and  among  the  most  active 
chapters  of  Kiwanis  Is  the  Elkin  N.C., 
chapter  which  recently  celebrated  Its 
50th  anniversary. 

The  Elkin  Jaycees  have  proven  their 
dedication  to  community  service  time 
and  again  over  the  last  half  century. 
Their  reward  has  been  found  in  the 
progress  of  their  community.  Their  re- 
wards have  been  great,  because  their 
goals  and  their  efforts  have  been  great 
as  well. 

Their  futxire  pursuits  in  the  next  half 
century  and  beyond,  will,  I  am  sure, 
prove  equally  successful,  for  I  have  seen, 
and  continue  to  see,  demonstrations  of 
ability  and  talent  and  willingness  to 
work  aboimd  in  the  membership  of  that 
Kiwanis  chapter. 

Eight  men  have  been  active  in  the 
Elkin  chapter  since  its  creation  50  years 
ago,  and  they  were  recently  honored  by 
their  fellow  club  members. 

These  men  are  W.  Marlon  Allen,  J. 
Henry  Beeson,  Albert  O.  Bryan,  Hardin 
C.  Graham,  Roy  B.  Harrell,  Harvey  F. 
Laffoon,  George  E.  Royall,  and  Richard 
G.  Smith,  Sr. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
commending  these  gentlemen  for  their 
long  years  of  service,  and  their  fellow 
club  members  for  their  work  as  well. 

For  their  past  accomplishments,  they 
have  my  congratulations.  For  their  fu- 
ture projects,  they  have  my  encourage- 
ment, my  support,  and  my  best  wishes 
for  continued  success. 


June  6,  1973 


WEST  ORANGE,  N.J.,  "MAYBE" 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
today  juveniles  who  run  afoul  of  the  law 
are  treated  as  common  criminals  with 
little  or  no  attempt  made  to  counsel  or 
understand  the  youthful  offender's  prob- 
lems. There  Is  precious  little  effort  ex- 
pended by  the  "establishment"  or  the 
"over  30"  group  to  Involve  themselves 
constructively  with  the  effective  rehabili- 
tation of  troubled  youngsters. 

A  commendable  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral rule  exists  in  my  hometown  of  West 
Orange,  N.J.  With  the  assistance  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  through  the  State  Law 
Enforcement  Planning  Agency,  West 
Orange  for  the  past  2  years  has  devel- 
oped and  operated  the  MAYBE — Many 
Aiding  Youth  By  Experience — project. 

Through  MAYBE,  West  Orange  has 
established  an  effective  counseling,  refer- 


ral, and  family  assistance  program  for 
juvenile  offenders.  The  project  recognizes 
that  these  young  people  should  not  and 
must  not  be  considered  a  hopeless  cause. 
Rather,  with  proper  treatment,  and  even 
more  important,  with  a  genuine  concern 
on  the  i>art  of  the  community  at  large, 
they  can  be  directed  toward  a  life  of  real 
value  to  society. 

The  program  has  also  developed  para- 
professional  training  for  juvenilo  aid  of- 
ficers and  human  relations  training  for 
police  personnel.  Moreover,  a  youth 
coimcil  has  been  established  to  deter- 
mine recreational  and  other  needs  of 
West  Orange  youth. 

I  commend  the  citizens  and  leadership 
of  West  Orange  for  their  Involvement 
and  attention  to  the  needs  of  youngsters. 
In  particular,  congratulations  are  due  to 
West  Orange  Police  Director  Harry  Ben- 
son for  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  MAYBE  program  and  the  town  of 
West  Orange. 


HOT  DOG  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
contending  that  the  Federal  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  was  not  designed  to  abridge 
the  rights  of  individual  States  to  exceed 
Federal  meat  standards,  the  Michigan 
Farmer  has  published  an  editorial  con- 
cerning Michigan's  efforts  to  promote 
high  meat  standards  for  ingredients  in 
hot  dogs,  sausages,  and  similar  com- 
minuted meat  products. 

The  subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains  has  scheduled  hearings  on  this 
issue  for  July  10,  and  the  other  body  has 
scheduled  hearings  for  Jime  14.  The  en- 
tire Michigan  delegation  has  urged  hear- 
ings on  this  controversial  Issue,  and,  in 
view  of  widespread  consimier  interest,  I 
enter  the  editorial  into  the  Record  so  that 
others  may  be  aware  of  the  complexity  of 
this  issue : 

Hot  Dog  Controversy  Back  in  Congress 
(By  Dayton  MatUck) 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  In  effect,  has 
tossed  the  Michigan  hot  dog  controversy  right 
back  into  the  lap  of  Congress,  where  it 
originated. 

For  over  three  years,  Michigan  state  gov- 
ernment and  many  consumer  groups  have 
been  battling  to  protect  Michigan's  right  to 
Impose  higher  standards  for  hot  dogs, 
sausage,  and  other  comminuted  meats  than 
those  set  by  the  federal  government.  The 
battle  seesawed  back  and  forth  with  Michi- 
gan winning  the  first  round  with  Hormel, 
Wilson,  and  Armour  Packing  Companies  at 
the  VS.  District  Court  level.  This  was  over- 
turned by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appyeals  last 
October.  The  recent  refusal  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  hear  appeals  In  the  case 
brought  that  phEise  of  the  long  fight  to  a 
close  .  .  .  temporarily. 

Prom  the  Appeals  Court's  standpoint  the 
situation  was  fairly  straightforward.  The 
Federal  Wholsome  Meat  Act,  as  amended  In 
1967,  contains  a  statement  which  provides: 
"Marking,  labeling,  packaging,  or  Ingredient 
requirements  In  addition  to,  or  different  than, 
those  made  under  this  chapter  may  not  be 
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imposed  by  any  state  .  .  .  with  respect  to 
articles  prepared  at  any  (federally-Inspected) 
establishment  .  .  ." 

Although  many  statements  occur  In  the 
Congressional  Record  where  Congressmen 
have  gone  on  record  that  It  was  not  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  that  federal  standards  for 
meat  be  both  the  minimum  and  maximum 
standards  allowed,  the  Cotirt  of  Appeals 
stuck  to  the  exact  word  of  the  law  In  mak- 
ing its  ruling. 

fXDERAI.  vs.    STATE 

A  philosophical  and  social  question  In- 
volved is  whether  the  Congress  should,  or 
In  fact  legally  could,  abridge  the  rights  of 
states  to  exceed  federally  set  standards  of 
any  kind.  This  question  was  not  addressed 
by  any  of  the  court  rulings. 

By  the  nature  of  its  structure,  the  federal 
government  must  act  In  certain  Instances 
to  protect  both  consumers  and  Interstate 
commerce.  These  actions  should  be  aimed  at 
Improving  existing  conditions. 

However,  federal  actions  must  be  based  on 
an  average  of  all  the  states'  and  citizens' 
needs  within  this  country.  People,  environ- 
ment, problems,  conditions,  all  vary  between 
states — sometimes  only  slightly,  sometimes 
drastically. 

Federal  laws  should  act  to  guarantee  mln- 
Imvma  standards  necessary  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  the  nation.  They  should  not, 
however,  limit  the  rights  of  those  same  cit- 
izens to  act  within  their  individual  states 
to  improve  their  lot  and  the  quality  of  their 
lives  If  they  so  need  and  desire. 

To  allow  federal  standards  to  act  as  a  pro- 
hibition to  self-help  and  state  effort  by  act- 
ing as  maximums  as  well  as  mlnlmums  is  a 
travesty  on  the  American  governmental  sys- 
tem, a  mockery  of  the  very  traditions  used 
to  form  these  United  States. 

Three  alternatives  are  left  to  the  people 
of  Michigan  concerned  with  this  crucial 
question  from  both  the  standpoint  of  the 
specific  meat  Issue  and  the  broader  philo- 
sophical question. 

CHANGE    MEAT   LAW 

The  first  and  most  Important  long-range 
alternative  Is  to  change  the  Federal  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  wording  so  that  It  no  longer 
prohibits  states  from  imposing  more  strin- 
gent standards  than  those  set  by  the  USDA. 

Michigan  Congressmen  have  acted  in  this 
area  by  proposing  two  bills.  The  first  was 
Introduced  into  the  House  by  WUliam  Ford 
and  signed  by  15  other  Michigan  Congress- 
men. The  three  names  missing  from  H.R. 
1752  are  Conyers.  Dlggs,  and  McDonald.  In 
the  Senate,  S.  991  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator William  OrliBn.  These  are  very  similar 
bills  and  would  change  the  preemptive  lan- 
guage of  the  amended  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 
The  American  Meat  Institute  strongly 
backed  Hormel.  Swift,  and  Armour  In  their 
court  battles.  Its  Involvement  continues  un- 
abated. In  a  letter  to  Its  members  dated  May 
17,  1973,  the  AMI  Stated,  "The  bills  listed 
above  (H.R.  1752,  S.  991,  and  two  others) 
and  any  others  like  them  must  be  defeated." 

Needless  to  say.  the  battle  to  get  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  amended  will  probably 
Y)e  long  and  hard.  The  AMI  has  proved  to  be 
a  powerful  and  effective  lobbying  group.  It 
Is  Ironic  that  so  few  of  Michigan  members 
of  AMI  support  Its  activities  In  this  field. 

CHANGE    STANDARDS 

A  second  alternative  would  be  to  strive  to 
upgrade  the  federal  standards.  This  would 
be  an  even  harder  br.ttle  and  would  not 
provide  an  answer  or  commitment  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  the  important  states 
rights  question. 

Early  this  year  the  USDA  Issued  a  proposal 
for  upgrading  the  standards  for  (TTi^Afurters 
and  sausages.  This  proposal  mcKraed  only 
two  classes,  one  for  skeletal  meat  and  an- 
other that  also  allowed  the  addition  of  non- 
meat  binder  material.  After  an  Interval  for 
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response  from  companies  and  the  public,  the 
USDA  came  out  on  March  13,  1973,  with  an 
entirely  different  proposal  that  outlined 
three  grades  for  hot  dogs,  sausages,  etc.  The 
first  would  be  cooked  sausage  made  up  pri- 
marily of  skeletal  muscle  meat  and  up  to  15 
percent  poultry  meat.  The  second  would 
allow  an  addition  of  up  to  15  percent  by- 
products (Stomachs,  snouts,  tripe,  spleens, 
partially  defatted  tissue,  etc.)  The  third 
would  be  either  of  the  first  two  plus  non- 
meat  btader  materials,  such  as  dried  milk 
or  soy  flour. 

The  direction  In  which  USDA  was  leaning 
In  this  area  was  evident  in  the  way  the 
more  recent  proposal  was  phrased.  Pactions 
supporting  the  first  and  third  categories 
listed  above  as  the  sole  standards  were  passed 
over  in  one  sentence.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
posal was  devoted  to  the  opponents  of  that 
stand,  mainly  the  AMI.  Below  axe  some  of 
the  statements  that  appeared  In  the  USDA 
proposal  and  our  reactions  to  those  state- 
ments: 

1.  Statement:  A  ban  on  byproducts  would 
Increase  the  selling  price  of  sausages.  Fact: 
The  Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
a  study  of  hot  dogs  and  sausages  In  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio.  This  study  re- 
vealed that  Michigan  prices  on  products 
meeting  the  higher  state  standards  were 
basically  as  low  or  lower  than  products  made 
by  the  same  companies  for  sale  in  other  states, 
which  contained  such  animal  byproducts  as 
tripe,  beef  lips,  and  pork  stomachs. 

2.  Statement;  Sausages  containing  non- 
skeletal  meat  products  are  nutritionally 
equivalent  and  not  Infrequently  superior  to 
similar  products  that  contam  only  skeletal 
meat.  Fact:  The  USDA  proposal  would  allow 
the  use  of  up  to  15  percent  partially  defa'tted 
pork  or  beef  tissue  In  two  of  the  three  cate- 
gories proposed.  Research  data  from  several 
Independent  sources  shows  that  partially  de- 
fatted tissue  is  NOT  as  useful  a  protein  source 
to  the  human  body  as  is  protein  obtained 
from  skeletal  meat.  Strange  as  It  may  seem, 
this  Is  supported  Inadvertently  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  USDA  responsible  for  making 
purchases  for  the  nation's  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  states 
that  partially  defatted  beef  fatty  tissue  can- 
not be  counted  as  part  of  the  lean  meat  In  a 
meat  product  and  cannot  count  toward  the 
meat  requirement  of  the  Type  A  school  lunch. 

3.  Statement:  Sausages  with  bsrproducts 
can  be  effectively  identified  with  distinctive 
and  specific  labeling  so  that  consumers  can 
be  qulcltly  informed  on  the  composition  of 
competing  products.  Fact:  The  USDA  pro- 
posal would  allow  use  of  either  of  two  terms : 
"with  byproducts"  or  "with  variety  meats." 
The  term  "with  byproducts"  Is  fairly  straight- 
forward. However,  the  phrase  "vsu^ety  meats" 
has  no  clearcut  meaning  for  Michigan  con- 
sumers. It  Is  a  trick  phrase  with  no  clear 
connotation  and  should  be  eliminated  from 
consideration  If  byproduct-containing  sau- 
sage products  continue  to  be  offered  to  the 
public.  The  only  reason  companies  or  the 
AMI  would  object  to  this  simple  change  Is 
If  they.  In  fact,  don't  want  consumers  to 
notice  what  they  are  buying. 

Special  Note:  One  of  the  major  arguments 
of  the  meat  packers  and  AMI  Is  that  the 
Michigan  standards  are  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Fact :  For  over  20  years  these  same  companies 
have  been  buying  and  processing  animals  in 
other  states  to  create  products  which  they 
label  and  In  turn  sell  within  the  state  to 
create  products  which  they  label  and  In  txim 
sell  within  the  state  of  Michigan.  They  have 
met  Michigan's  higher  standards  for  years. 
Their  main  goal  does  not  seem  to  be  to  elim- 
inate a  nonexlstlng  trade  barrier  as  much  as 
It  Is  to  maximize  profits  at  the  cost  of  the 
quality  of  Michigan  comminuted  meat  prod- 
ucts. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  higher  Michigan 
standards   for   comminuted    meats    sold    in 
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Interstate  commerce,  the  new  ruling  may 
cause  Michigan  consumers  to  pay  for  an 
additional  10  percent  of  fat  In  their  ham- 
burger in  the  future! 

IMMEDIA'rE    ALTEENATIVE 

But  what  can  be  done  now?  There  Is  a 
third  alternative  for  people  who  don't  want 
to  eat  the  meat  byproducts  that  Armour, 
Wilson,  and  Hormel  Companies,  along  with 
the  AMI,  are  trying  to  literally  force  down 
their  throats.  And  that  is  to  read  the  labels 
carefully  on  meat  products  before  they  axe 
purchased.  By  refusing  to  buy  products  which 
list  byproducts  or  "variety"  meat  In  their 
contents  consumers  will  be  Insuring  some 
degree  of  control  over  the  food  their  families 
wUl  be  eating. 

Another  factor  to  keep  In  mind  Is  that  the 
higher  Michigan  standards  will  stUl  apply 
to  all  comminuted  meat  processed  In  Michi- 
gan plants  for  sale  only  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 


FARMERS  MUST  HAVE  PRIORITY 
IN  FUEL   SUPPLIES 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5.  1973 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Kbt- 
CHUM),  for  affording  us,  through  this 
special  order,  the  opportiinity  to  discuss 
a  problem  that  poses  dire  consequences 
for  all  Americans. 

With  food  prices  already  sharply  on 
the  upswing,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  experiencing  poor  crop  production, 
any  interruption  in  our  domestic  food 
production  will  surely  put  severe  stress 
on  every  family's  food  budget,  and  will 
likely  put  even  some  of  our  most  com- 
mon foods  out  of  reach. 

And  the  shortage  of  energy,  which  has 
now  come  to  fuel  rationing  for  thousands 
of  farmers  in  my  district  of  California, 
is  dead  certain  to  interrupt  our  crop  pro- 
duction, and  thereby  our  food  supply  xm- 
less  we  reverse  the  situation  sharply  and 
decisively. 

The  problem  is  simple — we  are  using 
energy  faster  than  we  are  developing  it. 

The  answer  can  also  be  simply  put — 
we  must  either  stop  using  energy  so 
freely,  increase  production  levels,  or  em- 
ploy a  combination  of  both.  And  given 
the  serious  nature  of  our  energy  short- 
age— a  combination  of  the  two  solutions 
would  seem  absolutely  necessarj'. 

During  the  past  several  weeks.  I  have 
received  a  flood  of  letters  from  farmers 
in  my  district,  who  are  faced  with  the 
grim  possibiUty  of  forfeiting  up  to  half 
of  their  1973  crop.  Confusion  and  mis- 
interpretation of  the  voluntary  restric- 
tions handed  down  by  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas  has  further  compoimded  the 
problem.  Some  oil  company  executives, 
for  example,  have  ordered  each  customer 
be  limited  to  85  percent  of  his  fuel  con- 
sumption during  the  previous  calendar 
quarter.  One  of  my  constituents,  faced 
with  a  letter  from  his  distributor  to  this 
effect,  informed  me  that  he  would  have 
only  40  percent  of  the  gasoline  necessary 
to  plant  his  crops.  The  reason,  of  course, 
is  that  farmers  used  only  a  fraction  as 
much  fuel  In  the  winter  months  as  they 
do  during  the  planting,  cultivating,  and 
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harvest  times.  In  another  major  agri- 
cultural area  within  my  district — the 
Palo  Verde  Valley,  which  borders  Arizona 
and  the  Colorado  River — a  major  oil 
company  severed  its  agreement  with  a 
distributor,  and  some  40  farmers  and 
their  families  were  left  with  no  fuel  at 
all  to  plant  their  crops.  With  one  stroke, 
a  large  share  of  the  agriculture  and  the 
economic  base  of  the  entire  valley  was 
almost  wiped  out. 

To  the  great  credit  of  the  oil  com- 
pany, though  it  no  longer  had  business 
interests  in  the  area,  its  oflScials,  when 
notified  of  the  problem,  took  great  pains 
to  find  an  alternate  means  to  deliver 
fuel  for  those  farmers  and  their  families. 

These  cases  are  only  two  of  literally 
thousands  around  the  country — and  the 
problem  is  not  something  that  just 
cropp)ed  up — not  at  all. 

Farmers  throughout  the  Midwest  felt 
the  brimt  of  the  energy  shortage  during 
the  past  several  winters  when  they  could 
not  buy  enough  fuel  to  dry  their  com 
crops. 

And  all  spring,  in  that  same  part  of 
the  country,  farmers  have  been  faced 
^^nth  severely  limited  gasoline  supplies. 
Their  problem  was  worsened  when  wet 
weather  held  back  planting  for  weeks, 
thus  creating  an  unusually  heavy  de- 
mand for  fuel  when  farmers  could  get 
into  the  fields. 

All  of  these  situations  t)€ar  out  the  fact 
that  American  agriculture  is  extremely 
vulnerable  to  changes  in  the  energy  sup- 
ply. And  if  there  is  anything  that  our 
farmers  do  not  need  now,  it  is  another 
vulnerable  spot.  With  uncertain  labor 
conditions,  with  the  age-old  battle  with 
the  elements,  with  sliy-high  land  taxes, 
with  unstable  prices  and  soaring  produc- 
tion costs,  and  with  financing  becoming 
more  and  more  dilBcult — today's  farmer 
must  have  assurance  that  his  fuel  sup- 
ply will  not  be  cut  off.  It  is  the  lifeblood 
of  his  profession. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pursue  a  course 
of  action  which  ends  this  threat  to  agri- 
culture— not  just  to  protect  the  farmer, 
but  to  protect  our  food  supply  and  to 
keep  the  price  of  food  within  comfort- 
able reach  of  all  families. 

Additionally,  worldwide  deficiency  in 
agriciiltural  production  and  our  coun- 
try's imbalance  of  payments  make  our 
agricultural  wealth  critically  important 
to  our  national  interests,  both  economi- 
cally and  politically. 

And  while  our  farmers  go  without 
fuel — neon  lights  splash  advertising  mes- 
sages all  night  long  throughout  cities 
across  the  coimtry,  a  miUion  gasoline- 
thirsty,  smog-billowing  automobiles  carry 
a  million  commuters  to  work  in  Los  An- 
geles when  20,000  buses  would  do  the  job 
for  5  percent  of  the  cost  in  terms  of  both 
fuel  and  pollution.  Pilot  lights  burn  night 
and  day  in  homes  across  the  Nation,  and 
we  immerse  ourselves  in  electronic  gadg- 
ets— toothbrushes,  hot  combs,  hair  curl- 
ers, shoeshiners.  razors,  car  windows, 
swinging  doors — there  is  no  end  to  the 
list,  and  we  discover  a  raft  of  new  gadg- 
ets every  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  agricul- 
tural production  must  take  top  priority 
in  line  for  our  limited  energy  supply.  No 
farmer  should  be  forced  to  forgo  plant- 
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ing  one  crop,  one  field,  or  even  one  row, 
while  we  continue  satiating  our  desires 
for  luxuries  and  indulgences.  In  the  same 
vein  which  we  must  slow  down  our  waste 
of  energy,  we  must  move  to  develop  our 
supply.  We  must  encourage  greater  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  those  en- 
ergy sources  which  we  are  now  using. 
That  means  increased  oil  and  natural 
gas  exploration,  more  coalfield  develop- 
ment, an  easing  of  import  regulations, 
and  development  of  pipelines.  How  do 
we  do  these  things  and  protect  the  en- 
vironment? We  use  commonsense,  value 
judgment,  and  the  best  application  sci- 
ence can  develop,  and  we  end  our  obe- 
dience and  our  Pavlovian  reaction  to 
emotional  argiunents  and  campaigns. 

Only  then  can  we  meet  the  energy 
challenge  in  a  way  compatible  with  both 
our  way  of  life  and  the  preservation  of 
our  environment. 


June  6,  1973 


:OHN  E.  SWEARINGEN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZO>f.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26 
my  son.  Tom,  was  graduated  from  Cum- 
berland Law  School  of  Samford  Uni- 
versity in  Birmingham.  Ala.  As  you  can 
know,  this  was  an  event  of  major  inter- 
est and  importance  to  the  Rhodes  fam- 
ily: it  was  made  even  more  so  by  the 
outstandingly  fine  commencement  ad- 
dress given  by  Mr.  John  E.  Swearingen, 
chairman  of  Standard  Oil  Co. — Indiana. 
Mr.  Swearingen's  remarks  were  perti- 
nent and  appropriate,  both  to  the  occa- 
sion and  the  times — and  certainly 
thought  provoking.  It  was  a  privilege  to 
have  heard  them — and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues : 

Remarks  by  John  E.  Swearingen 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  come  to  this  plat- 
form with  somewhat  mixed  emotions.  While 
It  Is  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  take  part  In 
such  an  event.  I  am  aware  that  I  stand  here 
representing  the  final  liurdle  In  an  academic 
steeplechase  the  graduating  class  has  been 
running  since  Its  members  were  six  years 
old. 

The  parents  are  primarily  Interested  In 
seeing  formal  recognition  of  success  In  an 
undertaking  In  which  they  have  Invested  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  money  over  the  years; 
the  graduates  are  properly  impatient  to  get 
on  with  their  affairs;  and  the  fancies  of  the 
facilty  are  already  turning  to  the  next 
wave  of  students. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  First  Com- 
mandment to  the  speaker  is  "Thou  Shall  Be 
Brief."  and  I  Intend  to  abide  by  that  In- 
junction. In  the  time  which  Is  avaUable.  I 
would  like  to  offer  some  observations  on  our 
colle';tlve  future. 

As  we  move  Into  the  closing  decttdes  of 
the  20th  Century,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  as  to  the  directions  our  society 
Is  taking  and  where  we  are  likely  to  wind 
up  25  years  from  now. 

Sooner  or  later,  any  such  speculation  gets 
down  to  the  question  of  economic  growth, 
since  that  Is  a  key  determinant  of  the  rat« 
of  cliange  -vhich  Is  possible  in  a  modern  so- 
ciety. Depending  on  the  scale  and  direction 
of  economic  activity,  a  society  has  the  means 
to  progress,  or  faces  the  necessity  of  stagna- 
tion or  decline. 


There  Is  a  tendency  to  take  up  extreme 
positions  on  the  issue  of  economic  growth. 
On  one  hand,  we  have  the  Utopians,  who  seem 
to  think  that  growth  can  solve  all  of  our 
problems  here  and  now.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, we  have  the  Cassandras  who  warn 
that  continued  growth  will  lead  straight  to 
destruction.  Both  positions  are  dangerous — 
one  because  it  fosters  unreasonable  expec- 
tations, and  the  other  becatise  It  breeds  a 
mood  of  fatalism  and  resignation. 

Nevertheless,  these  attitudes  exist  and 
must  be  contended  with.  On  the  assumption 
that  a  rational  course  is  mosi,  likely  to  fall 
between  the  extremes,  a  brief  examination 
of  each  of  the  polar  positions  might  be 
helpful  In  shedding  some  light  on  the  real 
alternatives  open  to  us.  Of  necessity,  these 
observations  will  be  overly-slmplifled  In 
many  respects;  but  so  are  some  of  the  views 
of  the  extremists. 

Let  us  take  the  Utopians  P^st.  Like  all  of 
their  breed,  the  modern  Utopians  at  least 
have  the  virtues  of  hope  and  optimism. 
Economic  utoplanism  in  our  era  goes  back  to 
the  destruction  by  technology  of  the  Mal- 
thuslan  theory  that  the  gains  of  economic 
growth  would  be  wiped  out  by  population 
grswth.  Once  technological  Innovation  hp.d 
demonstrated  the  falsity  of  this  theory,  it 
was  possible  to  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  bonds  of  economic  restraint  had  been 
broken  and  that  the  sky  was  the  limit. 

Unfortunately,  this  conclusion  ignores  the 
first  law  of  economics,  which  states:  "There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch."  Even  In  the 
midst  of  our  relative  abundance,  we  cannot 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  no  society  can  con- 
sume more  than  it  creates.  This  is  just  as 
true  in  a  modern  industrial  nation  as  It  is 
within  a  band  of  Maori  tribesmen.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  fact  that  we  must  continue  to 
pay  our  way,  collectively  as  well  as  individ- 
ually. Is  not  so  obvious  in  a  society  as  com- 
plex as  ours,  and  it  becomes  possible  for 
many  people  to  conclude  that  we  are  some- 
how so  advanced  that  such  basic  limitations 
no  longer  apply  In  our  case. 

In  political  hands,  this  Utopian  vision  has 
created  a  tremendous  amount  of  daxnage.  It 
has  led  to  promises  to  eliminate  poverty,  re- 
build our  cities,  eliminate  pollution,  and  to 
work  a  series  of  other  miracles  that  even  the 
most  productive  economy  in  the  world  could 
not  afford  to  do  overnight,  even  If  it  knew 
how — which  In  many  respects  we  do  not. 

All  this  has  led  to  two  major  undesirable 
resulto.  First,  the  expectations  of  various 
groups  have  been  raised  to  such  unrealistic- 
ally  high  levels  that  even  genuine  progress 
toward  such  objectives  is  dismissed  as  totally 
inadequate,  creating  a  climate  of  widespread 
dissatisfaction  which  Is  dangerous  in  a  dem- 
ocratic society.  The  second  unpleasant  out- 
come ha.s  been  a  major  contribution  to  an 
unending  series  of  federal  deficits,  leading  to 
accelerating  inflation,  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  dollar  abroad,  devaluation,  and  the  vn- 
gluing  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem under  which  we  had  been  operating  since 
World  War  II. 

So  much  for  the  Utopians.  Now.  let  us  turn 
to  the  Ca.'ssandras  at  the  other  end  of  the 
.spectriim.  Unlike  the  Utopians,  who  expect 
more  from  economic  growth  than  it  can  de- 
liver, this  group  argues  that  growth  Itself 
contains  the  seeds  of  our  destruction. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  fashionable 
in  m.^ny  quarters  to  take  a  cynical  and  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  prospects  for  mankind. 
Negative  attitudes  about  what  lies  ahead  ex- 
tend from  students  in  our  colleges  and  \inl- 
verslties  to  eminent  scientists,  educators,  and 
p>olitical  figures.  Many  of  you  are  no  doubt 
aware  of  the  activities  of  the  Club  of  Rome, 
an  international  organization  of  scientists!, 
industrlall"t3.  economists,  sociologists,  and 
educators  concerned  over  "The  Predicament 
of  Mankind  " 

According  to  a  recent  report  entitled  "Lim- 
its  to  Growth"   sponsored   by   the  Club  of 
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Rome,  we  must  stop  the  growth  of  capital 
Investment  as  well  as  of  population  because 
a  computer  study  has  Indicated  that  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  living  the  planet 
can  afford  Is  one  that  stagnates  at  half  the 
level  found  today  In  North  America,  and  that 
this  unsatisfactory  living  standard  should  be 
shared  equally  among  a  stabilized  world 
population.  If  we  don't,  the  consequence 
will  be  the  total  collapse  of  society. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  ideas  that  we  must 
deliberately  halt  growth  and  accept  a  reduc- 
tion In  living  standards  as  the  price  of  sur- 
vival are  a  good  deal  more  prevalent  In  well- 
to-do  and  Intellectual  circles  than  they  are 
in  the  slums  and  other  areas  of  underprivl- 
lege.  A  lot  of  people  have  become  mesmer- 
ized by  the  supposed  "affluence"  In  the 
United  States.  Yet  the  median  family  In- 
come, after  taxes,  is  only  some  $11,000  a  year. 
For  the  great  majority  of  families  we  simply 
are  not  all  that  affluent  at  current  U.S.  price 
levels,  and  for  most  of  these  people  the  only 
real  hope  of  Improving  their  way  of  life  lies 
In  continued  economic  growth. 

Let  us  assume,  as  I  think  we  must,  that 
economic  growth  is  desirable  and  that  a 
freeze  or  cutback  would  have  extremely  pain- 
ful consequences  for  people  everywhere.  Any 
declines  in  economic  activity  in  the  advanced 
countries  would  be  translated  immediately 
into  declines  In  the  so-called  third  world, 
whose  chief  assets  are  raw  materials  which 
only  have  value  if  they  can  be  sold  to  the 
industrialized  nations. 

Whether  or  not  it  may  be  desirable,  the 
question  remains  as  to  whether  or  not  con- 
tinued growth  Is  possible.  The  computer 
study  I  referred  to  earlier  concludes  it  is  not. 
Briefly,  the  conclusion  gees  something  like 
this:  Various  trends  affect  life  on  earth — 
population  growth,  pollution  generation,  de- 
pletion of  natural  resources,  food  production , 
and  industrial  output. 

Some  of  the  trends,  such  as  population 
growth  and  pollution  generation,  tend  to  be 
expoae.ulal — they  Increase  by  muliiplyiiig 
rather  than  merely  adding  Increments — anri 
expone.itial  growth  may  start  slowly  but 
scx)u  reaches  a  staggering  rate.  As  a  result, 
these  exponential  projections  yield  horren- 
dous results  if  current  trends  continiie.  Some 
time  before  the  end  of  the  next  century, 
according  to  the  computer  printouts,  the 
world  system  will  reach  a  point  where  pop- 
ulation can  no  longer  be  supp:>rted  by  exist- 
ing resources.  a:id  catastrophic  population 
decll::e  Is  the  projected  result. 

This  gloomy  pr.-ignosls  has  been  highly  pub- 
licized. It  has  been  greeted  with  despair  in 
some  quarters,  and  challenged  in  others. 
Common  sense  would  seem  to  tell  us  that 
there  is  some  merit  in  the  warnings.  It  would 
certainly  seem  that  today's  accelerating  pace 
of  world  economic  growth  will  have  to  run 
Into  shortages  of  supply  In  some  particular 
Items  at  some  point  in  time. 

The  problem  is  that  futurologlsts  have 
always  been  trying  to  figure  out  what  and 
where  these  would  be  and  have  always  been 
wrong.  Plotting  exponential  growth  against 
the  elasticities  of  supply  assumed  within 
known  technology  leads  Inevitably  to  fore- 
casts of  disaster. 

Yet,  the  record  shows  that  raw  material 
supplies  can  also  be  Increased  at  an  expo- 
nential rate.  It  is  quite  possible  that  anti- 
cipated breakthroughs  to  fusion  and  har- 
nessed solar  power  will  enable  us  to  extract 
mlnerils  from  rocks  and  start  to  put  matter 
together  molecule  by  molecule.  In  regard  to 
food,  such  relatively  foreseeable  new  technol- 
ogies as  turning  agriculture  from  Its  present 
Inefficient  reliance  on  unharnessed  sunpower, 
substituting  sea  farming  for  fish  hunting, 
and  the  like,  will  sharply  raise  the  supply 
celli:ig. 

Skeptics  have  pointed  out  other  limita- 
tions. The  world  model  used  in  the  study 
does  not  seem  to  take  Into  account  the  eco- 
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nomlc  fact  that  as  resources  become  scarce 
their  prices  go  up  and  people  are  motivated 
to  find  substitutes  or  to  do  without.  More- 
over, there  are  forms  of  economic  growth 
that  need  not  waste  resources  or  generate  a 
lot  of  pollution.  Increases  in  computer  or 
communications  capacity,  for  example, 
might  result  in  dramatic  Increases  in  eco- 
nomic growth  without  such  offsetting  dis- 
abUltles. 

Still  another  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
human  beings  are  capable  of  making  value 
Judgments  that  alter  their  behavior.  Al- 
though the  computer  can  only  prescribe  an 
absolute  halt  to  growth  as  a  remedy  to  the 
catastrophe  the  printout  foresees,  another 
approach  Is  possible;  selective  growth  that 
permits  human  survival  auid  the  continued 
functioning  of  economic  life,  but  leads  even- 
tually to  less  waste  and  pollution  and  per- 
haps ultimately  to  a  stage  of  equilibrium. 
While  growth  may  be  suicidal,  the  human 
race — collectively — is  not. 

In  pointing  out  some  of  the  weaknesses 
ascribed  to  the  computer  approach,  I  do  not 
wish  to  belittle  these  efforts  In  any  way. 
There  Is  general  agreement  that  they  have 
helped  to  call  attention  to  some  serious  po- 
tential problems  which  need  to  be  faced,  and 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

However,  there  are  several  other  objec- 
tions which  can  be  raised  to  the  doomsday 
approach— aside  from  any  technical  or  con- 
ceptual limitations  in  the  world  model  on 
which  it  is  based.  The  first,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  is  that  scaring  people  out 
of  their  wits  with  dire  predictions  is  apt  to 
have  undesirable  side  effects.  The  effect  on 
the  lajTtnan  Is  likely  to  be  to  create  an 
attitude  of  resignation  to  the  Inevitable, 
when  what  would  seem  to  be  called  for  are 
determined  actions  to  forestall  any  ap- 
proaching calamities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  magnitude  of  the 
disasters  being  outlined  provides  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  drastic  measures  proposed 
by  more  excitable  elements — some  of  which 
could  prove  to  be  either  irrelevant  or  posi- 
tively harmful.  Overkill  is  no  substitute  for 
reasoned  advocacy,  and  until  we  have  a 
more  reliable  measure  of  what  miiy  lie  ahead 
we  had  better  proceed  with  caution. 

A  further  objection  Is  that  the  doomsday 
approach  tends  to  cast  science  and  tech- 
nology as  villains  in  the  piece,  whereas  they 
are  actually  likely  to  \ye  our  major  hope  for 
solutions.  Living  creatures  have  survived  and 
evolved  on  this  planet  over  a  perlo<i  of  sev- 
eral billions  of  years,  but  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  we  have  seen  any  perceptible  ex- 
pansion of  human  freedom  or  improvement 
In  the  human  condition — and  most  of  this  Is 
directly  attributable  to  technology. 

In  a  major  study  of  the  progress  of  tech- 
nological societies  a  few  years  ago.  the  au- 
thors concluded:  "Without  its  progress  since 
the  19th  Century,  most  men  alive  today 
would  not  have  been  born;  those  alive  would 
have  been  sentenced  to  disease,  filth,  and 
even  greater  misery  than  exists  in  the  world 
today.  We  are  in  better  shape  because  of  It." 
This  is  not  to  say  that  some  reappraisals 
of  our  directions  are  not  in  order.  What  has 
to  be  developed  is  a  technology  higher  in 
social  benetits  and  lower  In  social  costs.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  develop  new  standards 
of  measurement  of  the  impact  of  teclinologl- 
cal  change,  and  there  is  a  pressing  need  to 
bring  about  a  more  rational  balance  between 
the  frequently  contradictory  demands  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  environmental  preserva- 
tion. There  is  growing  recognition  that  we 
need  to  devote  greater  attention  to  the 
quality  of  life,  rather  than  merely  the  quan- 
titative and  material  aspects.  As  I  have 
noted,  however,  the  foundation  of  progress 
in  any  of  these  areas  will  have  to  be  eco- 
nomic growth. 

For  my  part,  let  me  say  that  I  see  no  com- 
pelling reasons  why  a  workable  balance  be- 
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tween  growth  and  our  other  objectives  can- 
not be  attained.  We  are  already  making  great 
strides  toward  the  goal  of  cleaning  up  our 
air  and  water.  The  widely-heralded  "Popula- 
tion Bomb"  appears  in  the  process  of  being 
defused,  with  birth  rates  declining  both  In 
the  United  States  and  In  many  of  the  "Third 
World"  nations  where  it  Is  the  greatest  prob- 
lem. We  are  on  the  verge  of  developing  abun- 
dant new  sources  of  clean  energy.  Srarce 
natural  materials  are  being  replaced  by  plas- 
tics and  other  substitutes  developed  In  the 
laboratory.  Recycling  of  materials  is  in  its 
infancy.  Synthetic  food  elements  are  already 
a  reality,  and  will  come  into  increasing  use. 
We  are  at  last  getting  firsthand  knowledge 
of  our  solar  system  and  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  natural  forces  affecting  life  on 
earth. 

In  short,  if  they  exercise  their  options 
wisely,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  next 
generation  and  those  which  follow  should 
not  have  prospects  as  promising  as  any  which 
have  preceded. 

Let  me  close  with  a  final  word  of  admoni- 
tion to  the  Class  of  1973.  Don't  sell  .\merlca 
short.  Over  the  past  ten  years  or  so.  we  have 
seen  a  relentless  attack  on  American  values 
by  a  vocal  group  of  home-grown  critics  who 
can't  find  anything  right  in  the  United  States 
or  anjthing  wrong  in  such  Edens  as  Castro's 
Cuba,  Mao's  China.  Brezhnevs  Russia,  or 
Nkrumah's  Ghana.  In  a  pattern  of  systematic 
and  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  we  have 
been  told  that  America  is  "fascist."  that  it  is 
"genocidal,"  and  that  we  wallow  In  "ma- 
terialistic corruption."  that  democracy  is  a 
"fraud,"  and  a  lot  of  other  lunacies. 

The  lunacy  of  such  propositions  can  be 
demonstrated  merely  by  looking  around  the 
real  world.  No  other  nation  In  history  has 
given  personal  and  economic  freedom  to  its 
members  on  such  a  scale.  If  achieving  p.  high 
level  of  material  comfort  is  a  crime,  it  is  a 
crime  most  other  countries  appear  desper- 
ately eager  to  commit. 

This  nation  is  currently  caught  up  in  a 
wave  of  outrage  over  the  developments  un- 
folding In  Washington.  Some  of  the  basic 
freedoms  that  appear  to  have  been  violated 
trace  back  to  those  won  at  Runn\-mede  800 
years  ago  in  the  form  of  the  Magna  Carta — 
and  which  have  had  to  be  defended  ever 
since. 

Ne%-ertheless,  the  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances  seems  to  be  alive  and 
well.  A  free  press,  the  grand  Jury  process,  con- 
gressional Inquiry,  and  the  Judicial  system 
are  busy  untangling  the  knots.  Moreover,  to 
the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  law.  the  pro- 
ceedings are  taking  place  in  public  view, 
while  the  details  are  being  reported  world- 
wide v.ith  a  degree  of  candor  other  nations 
find  hard  to  believe,  and  few  would  dare  to 
emulate.  By  any  measure,  it  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  democratic  process  at  work. 

Whatever  its  defects,  this  legacy  has  sen-ed 
us  well  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and.  as  Its 
Inheritors,  it  is  one  of  your  principal  chal- 
lenges to  see  that  its  essential  elements  are 
preserved. 

You've  been  given  the  tools.  Now  get  on 
with  the  Job. 

Thank  you,  and  good  luck. 


NO  PHANTOM  JETS  FOR  THE  AR.\BS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Government  is  about  to  approve  the  sale 
of  high-performance  F-4  Phantom  jets 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 
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While  a  case  could  be  made  for  keep- 
ing this  oil-rich  Arab  monarchy  happy 
vvith  sophisticated  new  aircraft,  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  why  we  must  provide  Saudi 
Arabia  with  Phantoms. 

From  their  airfield  at  Tabuk  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Arab  F-4's  could  reach  any  tar- 
get in  Israel  and  return  to  base. 

In  addition,  Saudi  Arabia  may  well 
follow  the  pattern  set  by  Libya  and  Iraq, 
and  transfer  these  planes  to  more  threat- 
ening positions  in  Egypt. 

Providing  Phantoms  to  Saudi  Arabia 
will  definitely  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  Middle  East. 

If  we  must  offer  planes  to  the  Arabs, 
then  let  them  be  planes  which  pose  a 
far  lesser  threat  to  Israel. 


THE  20TH  DISTRICT  COMMUNITY 
CONFERENCE  CHALLENGES  THE 
NIXON  BUDGET  AND  PRIORITIES 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  5 
more  than  800  people  from  my  district 
and  other  parts  of  the  city  attended  the 
very  successful  and  stimulating  New 
20th  Congressional  District  Community 
Conference,  which  I  sponsored  together 
wnth  more  than  250  public  officials  and 
community  organizations. 

Held  at  Columbia  University's  Ferris 
Booth  Hall,  the  all-day  conference  was 
called  to  formulate  fightback  plans 
against  President  Nixon's  proposed  budg- 
et cuts  that  would  cripple  or  destroy 
30  years  of  programs  for  health,  educa- 
tion, lobs,  housing,  minority  groups,  and 
senior  citizens.  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  how  the  budget  cuts  affect 
residents  and  ongoing  programs  in  the 
20th  Congressional  District. 

Fifty  social  and  political  activists  par- 
ticipated in  leading  workshop  sessions 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  A  mid- 
day plenary  session,  on  the  topic  "De- 
veloping a  Counterbudget  for  Human 
Needs,"  heard  outstanding  addresses  by 
Congressman  John  Conyers  of  Michigan 
and  Betty  Furness.  New  York  City's  very 
able  Commissioner  of  Consiuner  Affairs. 

The  panelists  met  in  the  morning  im- 
der  the  heading  "Community  Activists 
Speak  Out:  What  the  20th  Congressional 
District  Needs,  How  Citizens  Can  Or- 
ganize To  Meet  the  Needs."  and  in  the 
afternoon  under  the  title  "The  Citizens 
Act:  Federal  Legislation  To  Meet  Com- 
munity Needs." 

Workshop  subjects  Included  the  en- 
vironment, health,  housing,  the  elderly, 
jobs,  women's  issues,  education,  and  con- 
simiers  and  runaway  prices.  Among  those 
participating  in  the  panel  discussions 
were  Jack  Conway,  president.  Common 
Cause:  Jody  Byrne.  Coalition  for  Clean 
Air;  Jerome  Kretchmer,  former  NYC 
Environmental  Protection  Adminis- 
trator; NYC  Deputy  Consumer  Commis- 
sioner Henry  Stem;  Eileen  Hoates  of 
Consumer  Assembly ;  Florence  Rice.  Har- 
lem Consumer  Education  Coimcil;   Dr. 
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George  Wiley,  Movement  for  Economic 
Justice;  Ana  Dumois,  Community  Health 
Institute;  Nancy  LeBlanc,  MFY  Legal 
Services;  Susan  Hodges,  West  Side  Ten- 
ants Union;  Elizabeth  Trebony,  director. 
Project  Find;  Amsdia  Betanzos,  Commis- 
sioner, Youth  Services  Agency ;  Irene  Da- 
vall.  Feminist  Party;  Dee  Alpert,  NOW; 
Andrew  Donaldson,  superintendent, 
school  district  9:  Sumner  Rosen,  Insti- 
ture  for  Public  Administration;  Walter 
Newburgher,  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens;  Howard  D.  Samuel,  vice  presi- 
dent. Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers; 
David  Selden,  president,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers;  Richard  Warden, 
UAW  national  legislation  department; 
and  Dick  Johnson,  majority  counsel.  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower. 

I  would  like  to  convey  my  thanks  once 
again  to  all  of  them,  and  to  the  following 
list  of  panelists  and  sponsors. 

Detailed  summaries  of  the  workshop 
discussion  and  recommendations  are 
available  on  request  from  my  district  of- 
fice at  252  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York 
10001. 

Sponsors  of  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Community  Conference 

DONORS 

Ansonla  Independent  Democrats.  Audubon 
Reform  Democratic  Club,  Harry  Belafonte, 
Julie  Belafone,  Benjamin  Franklin  Reform 
Democratic  Club.  William  Berkowltz  M.D., 
Abraham  Bernstein,  Juanita  Burks,  Marlon 
N.  Chall  M.D.,  Drug  and  Hospital  Union  Lo- 
cal 1199,  Barbara  J.  Jlfe,  Joan  Goldberg.  Max 
Oroescher.  Henry  J.  Jacoby. 

Joint  Board,  Fur,  Leather,  and  Machine 
Workers  Union,  Arthur  Levlne,  Eugene  E. 
McManus  Democratic  Association,  Ruth  S. 
Meyers,  Nutrition  and  Health.  Hansl  PoUak, 
Rev.  Robert  E.  Richmond,  Social  Service  Em- 
ployees Union,  APSCME,  AFL-CIO.  Local  371, 
Sol  Silverman,  David  Smith,  Arlene  Stringer, 
Percy  E.  Sutton,  Women  Strike  For  Peace, 
Lincoln  Square. 

SPONSORS — INDIVIDUALS 

Robert  Abrams,  Rita  B.  Aid.  Bertha  Albam, 
John  J.  Allen,  Robert  Amsterdam.  Juanita 
Anderson.  Michael  Arons,  Rosemarj'  Arons, 
Eric  Arroyo,  Charles  S.  Ascher. 

Will  Baldwin,  Frank  Baraff,  Helayne  Baron, 
Simon  Barsky,  Clare  Beckhardt,  Fred  Beck- 
hardt,  Patsy  Beckhardt.  Virginia  Bell,  Henry 
T.  Berger,  George  Berkwltt. 

Elaine  Berlin,  Emmy  Bloch,  Albert  E. 
Blumberg,  Albert  Blumenthal,  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  Miriam  Bockman,  Joseph  L.  Bowen. 
Leona  Brin.  Jane  Buchenholz,  N.  M.  Buck- 
ley, M.D.,  Pierre  Carasso. 

Etelores  CascarelU,  Eldon  Cllng&n,  Rev. 
David  D.  Cockcroft.  Leonard  N.  Cohen,  Ron 
Coplen.  Margaret  Cox,  Robert  D.  Cummlng, 
Geraldlne  Daniels,  Ferdinand  Danziger,  David 
Dlnken3,  Max  Dombrow. 

Joseph  R.  Dunlap,  Ronnie  Eldrldge,  Julius 
Ellas,  Pauline  Felngold,  Justin  N.  Feldman, 
Sheila  Feller,  Reva  D.  Ferruccl.  Louisa  Fish, 
Robert  M.  Fisher,  Moe  Poner,  Herschell  Pox. 

David  Prledland.  Joseph  Galiber.  Betty  Oar- 
bus,  Anthony  L.  Gentile,  Robert  Ginsberg, 
Aston  L.  Glaves.  LuclUe  A.  Goldshlag,  Richard 
Gottfried,  Beatrice  OottUeb,  Stephen  Oott- 
lieb,  Carol  Greltzer. 

Michael  A.  Guerrlero.  Edwin  Gunther. 
Phyllis  Gunther.  Amy  Hackett.  Barbara  R. 
Hanning,  Phyllis  Hersh. 

Paul  Hllzen.  Edward  Hlmes,  PrlsciUa  Hiss, 
Rhoda  Hoffman.  Janet  Johnson,  Valerie  M. 
Jordan. 

Peter  Juvller.  Susan  B.  Katzenberg,  Helen 
M.  Kayser,  Barbara  Kelleman,  Pauline  Klas- 
feld,   Oliver   Koppell,   David   Kornbluh,   Art 
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Kortheuer,    Sarah    Kovner,    Victor    Kovner, 
Jerome  Kretchmer. 

Catherine  Kroiiser,  James  Lang,  Bonnie 
Lefkowltz,  Ed  Lehner,  Franz  Lelchter,  Helen 
Lemberg,  Thomas  Lenane,  Leonard  Lerner, 
Rev.  Msgr.  John  G.  Leuchs,  Michael  8.  Levl- 
en,  Ruth  Levy,  Jordan  L.  Llnfleld. 

Herbert  Ltppmann,  Elizabeth  Llppoth, 
Teresa  K.  Llss,  Bonnie  Lobel,  Nicholas  Lobel- 
Welsa,  Claire  I.  Lobell,  John  Lo  Cicero,  June 
Lord-Wood,  Edythe  Lutzker,  Prof.  T.  8.  Ma. 
Bernard  Magll,  Max  Manes,  Bernard  Mc- 
Geever,  James  R.  McManus,  Stonewall  J.  Mc- 
Murray  ni,  Margaret  McNeill,  Nancy  Melsels, 
Anthony  Mercorella,  Joseph  Mercurlo,  Sam 
Meyers,  Radmlla  MUentlJevlc. 

George  Miller,  Manuel  Mlrabal,  Sr.,  Marina 
Montalvo,  Ronald  J.  Moss,  John  M.  Murphy, 
Norma  Nadlen,  Jerrold  Nadler,  Estelle  Noble, 
Nancy  M.  Noel,  Manfred  Ohrensteln,  Susan 
Oreskes,  William  Passanante. 

Julia  Paz.  Nelly  A.  Pelssachowltz,  Dr. 
Bertha  Pekus.  Melva  Peterson,  Corlnne  Pet- 
tey,  Letty  Cottln  Pogrebln,  Bess  Polin,  Luis 
Pons,  Roger  P.  Qulnby,  Julian  Ramos  Dr. 
Robert  K.  Roblson,  Ethel  G.  Rockwell. 

Pauline  Rosen,  Walter  Rosenbaum,  Alex 
Rosenberg.  Dorothy  Rosenberg,  Mame  Rosen- 
berg, Susan  Rosenfleld,  Dorrlt  Rosensteln, 
Alleen  Ryan,  Alan  J.  Saks,  Frederick  Samuel, 
Denlse  Schelnberg,  David  Shapiro. 

Naomi  Shaw,  Jacqueline  Sllkman,  Shelley 
Slovln,  Esther  Smith,  Rosalind  H.  Solomon, 
Mark  Southall,  Erwln  Splegelman,  Michael 
Splelman,  Ira  A.  Stark,  Marlon  Stone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Stutz,  Charles  Tavlor, 
Charles  J.  Turck,  Edmond  L.  Volpe,  Sidney 
Von  Luther.  Beatrice  Werden,  Kenneth  L. 
Werden.  Pr.  Robert  Weeks,  Lynne  A.  Welkart, 
Arnold  M.  Weiss. 

Paula  Weiss,  Theodore  Weiss,  Father 
Whiting,  the  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Williams, 
Reed  Wolcott,  Annette  Zaner,  Joseph  Za- 
retskl,  Carl  Zlmber,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Zucker,  Anna  Zuckerman. 

sponsors:  commttnitt  and  poltticai, 
organizations 
Bridge  Independent  Democrats,  Carver 
Democratic  Club,  Chelsea  Neighborhood  Ac- 
tion, Chelsea  Neighborhood  Free  Clinic  Citi- 
zens' Action  for  Neighborhood,  Development 
Organization  (CANDO),  Community  Action, 
Inc.,  Commimlty  Free  Democrats,  Commu- 
nity Democratic  Club  of  Washington  Heights, 
166th  St.  Community  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. 

Community  Relations  Council,  Discovery 
Room  Day  Care  Center,  Mary  D'Ua,  Dyck- 
man  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt Democratic  Club,  PDR-Woodrow  Wilson 
Club,  Ft.  Washlngton-Manhattanvllle  Demo- 
cratic Club,  Hamilton  Helghts-Manhattan- 
vUle  Democratic  Club,  Harlem  Assertion  of 
Rights,  Heights  Reform  Democrats,  Hudson 
Democratic  Club  Hudson  Guild. 

Inwood  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inwood 
Marble  HUl  Democratic  Club,  Isabella  Home 
Geriatric  Center,  John  P.  Kennedy  Demo- 
cratic Club,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Club, 
La  Mia  Community  Development  Lower  West 
Side  Community  Corp.  Manhattanville  De- 
velopment Center,  Mid  West  Side  Community 
Corp..  Mt.  Slnal  Jewish  Center,  New  Chelsea 
Reform  Democratic  Club,  New  Democratic 
Assembly. 

New  Horizons  Democratic  Club.  75th  St- 
Col.  Park  Block  Assoc..  Park  Lincoln  Inde- 
pendent Democrats.  Park  River  Independent 
Democrats,  Reality  House.  Riverside  Demo- 
crats, Inc.,  Riverside-Edgecombe  Neighbor- 
hood Association,  St.  Clements  Episcopal 
Church,  Solomon  Weiss  Liberal  Club. 

Strycker's  Bay  Neighborhood  Council,  Ti- 
oga Democratic  Club,  Inc..  United  Automobile 
Workers.  Local  259.  United  Welfare  League. 
United  West  Side  Committee,  Upper  Man- 
hattan YWCA.  Village  Independent  Demo- 
crats, Washington  Heights  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Washington  Heights  Community  Sen- 
Ices. 
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Washington  Heights  Youth  Assoc.,  Wash- 
ington Heights-West  Harlem-Inwood  Mental 
Health  Council,  Washington  Heights  Progres- 
sive Democrats,  West  Side  Legislative  Service 
Center,  West  Side  Women  Strike  for  Peace, 
Women  Strike  for  Peace — Chelsea,  Women 
Strike  for  Peace — Lincoln  Sq^iare,  J.  Hood 
Wright  Golden  Age  Center. 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Carlisle  and  the  office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs of  Columbia  University  for  their  gen- 
erous help  In  arranging  for  the  Conference. 


GRAND  JURY  REFORM  ACT  OF  1973 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  which  will  sub- 
stantially revise  the  operation  of  Federal 
grand  juries. 

The  fifth  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution provides  that  an  individual  shall 
not  be  prosecuted  for  a  serious  crime 
imless  he  has  first  been  indicted  by  a 
grand  jury.  The  historical  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  insure:  That  persons  are 
not  arbitrarily  tried  for  a  crime  when 
there  is  no  reasonable  basis  for  believing 
they  are  guilty  of  such  crime;  and  that 
those  who  are  brought  to  trial  are  ade- 
quately informed  of  the  charges  against 
them.  In  other  words,  the  grand  jury  was 
intended  as  a  buffer  between  the  in- 
dividual and  the  state,  or  as  some  have 
suggested,  a  barrier  between  the  un- 
popular advocate  and  the  zealous  pros- 
ecutor in  order  to  prevent  oppressive 
prosecutions. 

It  is  evident  today  that  the  Federal 
grand  jury  has  drastically  departed  from 
this  historical  role  and  has  gradually 
been  transformed  into  an  investigative 
arm  of  law  enforcement.  On  some  oc- 
casions, the  grand  jury  has  been  used  by 
prosecutors  as  a  convenient  tool  for  sur- 
veillance, intelligence-gathering,  or  the 
pretrial  discoverj'  of  evidence.  It  Is  quite 
apparent  that  this  modem-day  usage  of 
the  grand  jury  is  In  direct  conflict  with  Itg 
constitutional  purpose. 

Furthermore,  the  grand  jury  was  orig- 
inally designed  as  an  independent,  au- 
tonomous body  with  extensive  powers  to 
enable  it  to  perform  the  dual  fimction 
of  checking  an  overeager  and  aggressive 
prosecutor,  and  at  the  same  time,  initiate 
their  own  investigation  when  the  prose- 
cutor was  not  aggressive  enough.  Quite 
the  opposite  Is  true  today,  however,  and 
most  grand  juries  are  totally  dominated 
by  the  governmental  prosecutor.  This  is 
supported  by  a  study  conducted  several 
years  ago  which  indicated  that  less  than 
5  percent  of  grand  jury  Investigations 
are  self-initiated.  This  has  led  to  the 
criticism  by  many  commentators  that 
grand  juries  are  merely  rubber  stamps 
of  the  U.S.  attorneys'  oflace.  In  fact,  one 
Federal  judge  with  over  32  years  of  trial 
experience  recently  observed — 

This  great  Institution  of  the  past  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  people  for 
which  purpose  It  was  created  at  Runnymede. 
Today  it  Is  but  a  convenient  tool  for  the 
prosecutor — too  often  used  solely  for  public- 
ity. Any  experienced  prosecutor  will  admit 
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that  he  can  Indict  anybody  at  any  time  for 
almost  anything  before  any  grand  Jury. 

Furthermore,  on  March  13,  1973,  my 
subcommittee  held  hearings  on  the  "Fort 
Worth  Five"  in  an  effort  to  determine 
the  propriety  of  the  venue  of  a  Texas 
grand  jury  investigation  before  which 
these  five  individuals  were  called  to 
testify.  These  hearings  raised  serious 
questions  in  my  mind  as  to  the  present 
operation  of  grand  juries  and  the  great 
potentiality  for  abuses  of  this  institution. 

The  grand  jury  is  almost  completely 
a  creature  of  common  law  and  there  is 
a  paucity  of  Federal  laws  relating  to  it. 
For  example,  from  1789  imtil  the  present 
time  Congress  has  made  no  definitive  and 
comprehensive  statement  as  to  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  grand  juries  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  witnesses  who  testify  before 
grand  juries.  Federal  statutes  are  like- 
wise silent  on  the  relationship  which  Is 
to  exist  between  the  grand  jury  and  the 
district  court  which  summoned  it,  U.S. 
attorney's  office  in  the  district,  and  the 
Justice  Department  in  Washington.  Fur- 
thermore, there  have  been  no  efforts  to 
clarify  what  rights  are  possessed  by  the 
grand  jury  in  the  event  it  desires  to  pur- 
sue an  inquiry  or  investigation  not  sug- 
gested or  approved  by  the  U.S.  attorney. 
The  absence  of  congressional  action  in 
this  area  has  led  to  the  view,  held  by 
some  individuals,  that  the  grand  jury 
is  a  venerable  and  inviolable  institution. 

However.  Trial  magazine  recently  edi- 
torialized that — 

The  changing  times  make  It  necessary  that 
the  bench  and  the  bar  Initiate  a  national 
study  of  the  archaic  grand  jury  system  and 
give  its  recommendations  to  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  state  legislatures  for  prompt 
action. 

I  fully  recognize  the  need  for  such 
studies  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Judicial 
Conference  is  also  engaged  in  a  study  of 
the  Federal  grand  jury.  I  also  recognize 
the  need  for  an  extensive  congressional 
investigation  of  the  Federal  grand  jury 
and  my  bill  should  be  viewed  only  as  a 
point  of  departure  in  this  respect.  The 
legislation  that  I  have  introduced  em- 
bodies many  of  the  criticisms  and  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  made  by 
judges  and  legal  scholars  who  have 
studied  this  institution,  and  Congress 
should  certainly  provide  a  forum  for  full 
discussion  of  these  issues.  We  must  not 
regard  the  grand  jury  as  a  sacrosanct 
body  immune  from  congressional  scru- 
tiny. 

While  one  can  envision  several  more 
sweeping  reforms  of  the  grand  jury,  I 
have  limited  my  proposal  to  those  areas 
which  are  most  susceptible  to  abuse  and 
to  those  reforms  which  can  be  imple- 
mented without  difficulty  within  the  ex- 
isting framework  of  the  grand  jury. 

In  summarj',  this  proposal  is  designed 
to  serve  three  primary  purposes:  First, 
to  insure  an  independent  and  informed 
grand  jury ;  second,  to  revitalize  the  pro- 
tective function  of  the  grand  jury;  and 
third,  to  provide  witnesses  with  certain 
basic  rights  during  their  grand  jury  ap- 
pearance. 

At  the  same  time  this  bill  does  not 
unduly  interfere  with  the  broad  inves- 
tigatory powers  of  grand  juries  nor  does 
it  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  criminal 
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justice  system  in  bringing  the  guilty  to 
justice. 

While  I  do  not  intend  to  explain  each 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation, I  would  like  to  summarize  sev- 
eral of  the  major  sections  of  this  bill. 
The  first  provision  in  the  bill  requires 
the  district  court  while  charging  the 
grand  jury  to  adequately  inform  every 
grand  juror  as  to  his  role  in  the  grand 
jury  process. 

These  rights  are  presently  provided 
by  common  law.  Many  judges,  however, 
emphasize  the  obligations  and  duties  of 
grand  jurors  but  fail  to  inform  them 
as  to  their  rights  and  powers.  This  has 
the  effect  of  discouraging  active  par- 
ticipation by  the  grand  jurors;  thereby 
leading  to  an  investigation  under  the 
complete  dominion  of  the  U.S.  attorney. 
By  informing  witnesses  as  to  their  right 
to  call  and  interrogate  as  well  as  their 
right  to  request  the  production  of  cer- 
tain evidence,  hopefully  grand  jurors  will 
become  active  participants  rather  than 
mere  observers  to  the  grand  jury  pro- 
ceeding. 

Another  significant  provision  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  would  allow  a 
grand  jury  to  conduct  an  independent 
investigation  if  it  so  desires.  Theoretically 
a  grand  jury  presently  has  this  power 
and  may  act  on  its  own  initiative.  How- 
ever, this  power  is  rarely  exercised  and 
it  is  often  unrealistic  to  expect  a  grand 
jury  to  proceed  on  its  own  without  the 
assistance  of  private  counsel.  This  bill, 
therefore,  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  special  attorney,  assistants,  and  in- 
vestigators to  assist  the  grand  jury  in  the 
conduct  of  their  investigation  and  au- 
thorizes funds  for  the  appointment  of 
such  personnel.  The  legislation  also  stipu- 
lates that  the  special  attorney  may  sign 
the  indictment  in  lieu  of  the  U.S.  at- 
torney. In  addition  to  establishing  the 
grand  jury's  independence  from  Govern- 
ment prosecutors,  the  bill  eliminates  any 
possibility  of  judicial  interference  by  pro- 
viding that  the  term  of  the  gi-and  jury 
may  be  extended  upon  the  majority  vote 
of  its  members  that  Its  investigation  has 
not  been  completed  and  by  author/'.ing 
an  appeal  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit 
for  an  appropriate  continuance  order. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  part  of 
the  legislation  is  the  provision  which 
enumerates  several  basic  rights  appli- 
cable to  grand  jury  witnesses.  First  of  all, 
the  bill  provides  for  a  period  of  1  week 
between  service  of  a  subpena  and  the  date 
of  the  witness'  appearance  before  the 
grand  jury.  Furthennore,  a  witness  is 
provided  the  right  to  have  counsel  with 
him — appointed  counsel  in  the  case  of 
indigents — during  his  grand  jury  appear- 
ance. Moreover,  a  witness  is  required  to 
be  notified  at  the  time  of  senice  of  his 
subpena  of:  His  right  to  counsel:  his 
right  against  self-incrimination;  and  the 
subject  matter  of  the  grand  jur>-  investi- 
gation. The  bill  also  requires  that  a  wit- 
ness be  advised  as  to  whether  he  is  the 
target  of  the  grand  jury  investigation  at 
the  time  he  is  subpenaed. 

Another  provision  in  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  address  the  issue  which  arose 
during  our  hearings  on  the  "Fort  Worth 
Five";  that  is,  the  ability  of  a  prospec- 
tive witness  to  challenge  a  subpena  to 
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appear  before  a  grand  jury,  if  his  ap- 
pearance would  create  a  substantial 
hardship.  This  legislation  would  provide 
a  witness  with  the  right  to  quash  a 
grand  jury  subpena  if  a  court  finds  that 
the  venue  of  a  particular  grand  jury 
would  impose  a  substantial  and  unneces- 
sary hardship  on  the  witness  or  his  fam- 
ily. Tlie  appearance  of  any  person  who 
has  filed  such  a  motion  is  stayed  pend- 
ing a  decision  on  the  motion  by  one  of 
the  following  district  courts:  The  district 
court  which  issued  the  subpena;  the  dis- 
trict court  in  which  the  person  resides; 
or  the  district  court  in  which  the  person 
is  served  with  the  subpena. 

Section  3  of  this  legislation  would  re- 
vise the  nature  of  the  Immunity  which 
was  authorized  by  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970.  As  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  that  law  authorized  the  grant 
of  "use"  immunity  rather  than  "trans- 
actional" immunity.  This  type  of  im- 
munity provides  that  the  compelled  testi- 
mony or  any  information  directly  or  in- 
directly derived  from  such  testimony 
shall  not  be  used  against  the  witness  in 
any  criminal  case.  Transactional  im- 
munity, on  the  other  hand,  which  was 
superseded  by  the  1970  act,  provided 
blanket  immunity  from  prosecution  for 
offenses  to  which  the  compelled  testi- 
mony relates.  Use  immunity  has  now 
been  in  effect  for  almost  3  years  and 
as  we  all  know,  it  has  engendered  ex- 
tensive discussion  in  recent  months 
with  respect  to  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tion. 

In  this  legislation  I  have  proposed  a 
total  return  to  the  transactional  im- 
munity concept.  In  my  opinion,  use  im- 
munity is  an  imperfect  protection  against 
a  subsequent  prosecution  of  a  witness 
since  it  may  be  "tainted"  by  his  compelled 
testimony,  notwithstanding  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Kastigar  against 
United  States  which  held  that  "use" 
immunity  is  coextensive  with  the  fifth 
amendment  right  against  self-incrimi- 
nation. Although  this  decision  imposes  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  prosecution  in  es- 
tablishing the  independency  of  evidence 
which  may  be  later  used  to  prosecute  an 
immunized  witness,  this  often  provides 
little  consolation  to  the  witness  who  is 
required  to  testify.  Certainly  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  reevaluate  the  immunity 
provisions  of  the  1970  act  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  my  bill  will  provide  a  vehicle  for 
such  a  study.  Furthermore,  this  section 
provides  a  7-day  period  between  issuance 
of  an  immunity  grant  and  his  appear- 
ance to  present  the  compelled  testimony 
and  requires  the  witness  to  be  adequate- 
ly notified  as  to  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  immunity  grant. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  reduce  the 
maximum  period  of  incarceration  for 
civil  contempt  from  18  months  to  6 
months  and  clarifies  that  such  period 
shall  relate  to  any  testimony  or  informa- 
tion requested  concerning  the  same 
transaction  or  event.  This  will  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  U.S.  attorney  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  initial  grand  jury,  to  con- 
vene a  subsequent  grand  jury  and  issue 
a  new  subpena  to  the  same  witness  re- 
quiring the  same  testimony — potentially 
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resulting  in  his   indefinitive   imprison- 
ment. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  a  person 
confined  for  civil  contempt  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail  unless  it  affirmatively  ap- 
pears to  the  court  that  his  appeal  is 
frivolous  or  dilatory.  Under  present  law 
and  procedures  a  person  seeking  to  appeal 
an  order  denying  bail  bears  the  unreason- 
able burden  of  demonstrating  that  his 
appeal  is  not  frivolous  or  taken  for  delay. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  would  make 
it  a  criminal  offense  with  certain  excep- 
tions for  any  person  other  than  the  wit- 
ness or  his  counsel  to  disclose  any  infor- 
mation elicited,  or  matters  occurring,  be- 
fore the  grand  jury.  This  proposal  would 
be  in  addition  to  any  powers  the  court 
presently  possesses  to  punish  a  person  for 
contempt  in  the  event  of  an  unauthorized 
disclosure.  This  is  designed  to  presei-ve 
the  secrecy  of  the  grand  jury  proceeding 
and  to  prevent  disclosures  which  may  be 
harmful  to  persons  who  are  investigated 
but  not  indicted  by  a  grand  jury. 

While  it  is  easy  to  disagree  as  to  what 
modifications  of  the  grand  jury  are  neces- 
sary, it  is  apparent  that  some  action  by 
the  Congress  to  reform  the  system  is  re- 
quired. Few  can  argue  that  the  poten- 
tiality for  abuse  of  this  institution  and 
the  concomitant  threat  to  individual 
rights  are  great,  indeed.  Certainly  this 
bill  is  just  a  beginning  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  provide  the  impetus  for  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  grand  jury  system 
by  the  Congress. 


June  6,  1973 

Power-Waters  is  to  be  commended  for 
clearing  up  some  of  the  confusion  about 
who  or  what  is  to  blame  for  the  ever- 
increasing  dangers  in  flying,  and  for  his 
recommendations  to  deal  with  these  dan- 
gers. 

I  commend  this  book  to  my  colleagues 
and  urge  them  to  read  it. 


'SAFETY  LAST'— A  BOOK  EVERY 
MEMBER  OP  CONGRESS  SHOULD 
READ 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
here  fly  home  to  our  districts  regularly. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  us  are  really 
aware  of  how  risky  flying  can  be?  I  won- 
der how  many  of  us  realize  how  much  we 
owe  to  the  men  and  women  who  serve 
on  these  planes? 

Capt.  Brian  Powers-Waters,  a  Long  Is- 
land resident  and  commercial  pilot,  has 
written  "Safety  Last,"  a  fascinating  and 
revealing  account  of  the  sorry  state  of 
airline  safety. 

We  can  all  agree  that  since  airplanes 
are  built,  flown  and  directed  by  human 
beings,  there  must  be  mistakes  occasion- 
ally. However,  too  often  these  mistakes 
are  blamed  on  pilots  when  that  is  not 
the  true  case.  Pilots  do  their  very  best, 
but  too  often  they  are  not  backed  up  by 
owners  too  concerned  with  profits,  pas- 
sengers too  concerned  with  schedules  and 
a  Federal  Aviation  Administration  which 
seems  concerned  with  nothing. 

"Safety  Last"  Is  an  excellent  analysis 
of  how  much  safer  flying  could  be  if  the 
FAA  performed  a  role  of  greater  commit- 
ment to  safety.  The  potential  for  crashes 
always  exists,  but  much  more  can  be 
done  to  minimize  that  danger.  Captain 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Herb  Klein, 
Director  of  Communications  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  addressed  the  National 
Press  Club  on  March  26.  1973.  The  co- 
gency and  thoughtfulness  of  his  remarks 
make  them  worthy  of  deliberation  by 
each  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Remarks  of  Herbert  G.  Klein,  the  National 
Press  Club,  March  26,  1973 

President  Don,  President  Warren,  Helen,  I 
thank  you  so  much  for  that  Introduction 
from  someone  I  respect  so  much  In  the  news 
business. 

Anyway,  this  is  a  sentimental  day  foo-  me 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  with  so  many 
old  friends,  and  pleased  Warren  that  you 
have  got  all  the  past  presidents  here  who 
were  friends  of  mine  over  so  many  years  and 
particularly  to  have  Jim  Haggerty  and  Tom 
Pownell  and  Al  Neuharth  and  so  many  old 
friends.  I  am  enjoying  this  much  more  than 
I  suspect  you  are. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today — 
perhaps  this  is  presumptive — to  try  to  give 
you  my  view  as  to  the  relationship  I  see 
in  problems  for  the  government  and  prob- 
lems for  the  press.  As  Don  said  in  introduc- 
ing the  star  of  ■Godspell",  I  don't  intend  to 
be  here  as  God,  but  someone  who  would  like 
to  give  you  some  views,  as  I  see  them,  m 
trying  to  Judge  the  situation  as  objectively 
as  p>ossibIe. 

I  would  have  to  confess,  first,  that  working 
for  the  President,  I  am  an  advocate  for  the 
President.  As  a  newsman,  I  think  I  am  a 
fair  Judge  of  news  and  fair  Judge  of  overall 
balance,  and  this  has  been  my  career. 

So,  what  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  talk 
a  bit  about  some  of  the  things  I  think  we 
ought  to  look  at  as  Journalists  with  the 
calm  Judgment  which  is  essential  at  this 
particular  time  in  history. 

Sometimes  I  have  to  say  that  I  feel  that 
the  press  looks  at  us  in  government  as  if  they 
are  using  bifocal  glasses  in  which  one  time 
they  are  looking  at  the  lower  part  and  some- 
times the  upper  part  with  two  different 
Judgments.  One  hears  a  lot  about  the  orches- 
tration of  the  news  through  the  White  House 
itself.  Yet.  when  individuals  speak  out,  the 
question  is:  should  they  have  a  right  to 
speak  out  as  individuals  or  can  you  believe 
they  weren't  really  orchestrated  together  to 
take  the  other  point  of  view. 

We  feel  in  this  Administration,  and  I  feel 
personally,  that  Individuals  should  have  the 
right  to  speak  out  with  their  own  views.  I 
may  disagree  with  them — I  disagree  with 
some  things  which  Clay  Whitehead  said  on 
the  responalbllity  of  the  local  station  and 
monitoring.  Perhaps  I'll  disagree  with  Charles 
Colson,  whom  you  will  hear  later  on  this  week, 
or  maybe  Pat  Buchanan  on  what  will  happen 
on  the  networks.  I  respect  their  right  to  say 
what  they  think,  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
wouldn't  agree  with  me  on  all  Issues. 
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Today  when  I  read  some  things,  which,  to 
me,  are  much  exaggerated,  such  as  Dean 
Sayre's  comment  that  this  is  the  time  of  the 
most  Insidious  threat  to  the  press  since  Joe 
McCarthy.  I  wonder  about  this  bifocal  vision. 
Even  my  friend  Ben  Bradiee  sa.d  Just  recently 
something  to  the  effect  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment Is  under  the  greatest  threat  in  otir  time. 
I  bellere  that,  on  some  occasions,  the  press 
becomes  oversensitive  and  perhaps  over- 
alarmist  In  where  we  really  are  In  terms  of 
the  relationship  between  government  and 
press  and  how  free  the  press  really  Is. 

I  submit  that  the  press  Is  not  Intimidated, 
should  not  be,  never  will  be.  And,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  oppose  it.  I  submit  that  we 
need  less  regulations,  not  more,  and  that  Is 
the  policy  I  favor  strongly.  I  submit  that  the 
press  today,  radio  and  broadcast  as  well,  is 
in  the  most  healthy  condition  it  has  been 
in  In  many,  many  years.  Speaking  economi- 
cally, I  read  Just  the  other  day  about  a  com- 
bination of  radio,  television,  and  newspaper 
lu  Fort  Worth  selling  for  $115  billion.  Looking 
at  the  professionalism  of  reporters  and 
editors  today,  it  has  never  been  higher.  I  look 
at  the  rapidity  of  communication,  whether 
it  be  by  radio,  such  as  we  are  using  here  to- 
day; by  television,  by  newspapers  themselves 
and  it  Is  certain  the  American  people  today 
are  getting  more  news,  more  accurate  news, 
faster  news  than  ever  belore  In  American 
history.  It  is  a  press  which  is  unequaled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

While  I  believe  that  the  best  protection  for 
the  press  is  for  the  press  to  fight  for  its 
rights — and  I  respect  tlie  press  in  doing  this — 
I  have  done  It  and  I  will  do  It  again.  A  state- 
ment that  the  press  is  about  to  lose  in  all 
parts  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  that 
the  press  and  the  First  Amendment  axe  in 
grave  danger  Is  over-exaggerated  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  There  Is  danger  in  complacency, 
buc  I  see  no  complacency. 

Many  of  you  have  been  covering  this  scene 
much  longer  than  I  have.  If  you  look  back, 
over  many,  years  the  same  charges  have  been 
made.  The  other  day  I  was  reading  about  the 
efforts  by  President  Kennedy  to  remove  Pulit- 
zer Prize  winner  David  Halberstam  from 
Vietnam.  And  you  recall  the  Herald  Tribune 
incident.  Probably  a  few  of  you  here  made 
accusations  against  Jim  Haggerty  himself 
when  he  was  In  the  White  House.  Others 
have  had  troubles  that  they  thought  were 
sincere  with  President  Johnson. 

What  I  think  we  should  look  at — and 
with  total  perspective — Is  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  centered  in  one  particular  moment 
or  one  particular  time,  but  this  Is  a  matter 
of  continuing  vigilance  or  battle,  and  one 
which  Is  healthy,  between  a  free  press  and 
a  free  government.  The  best  thing  we  do 
have  is  a  constructive  adversary  relation- 
ship. 

I  don't  suggest  that  there  aren't  serious 
problems,  but  I  think  that  some  of  the 
problems  are  ones  which  are  basically  over- 
looked In  the  emotion  of  the  moment.  One 
which  you  are  well  aware  of.  of  course,  is 
the  threat  of  subpoena  in  the  courts  them- 
selves. The  major  threat  thus  far  has  been 
within  the  State  courts,  not  the  Federal 
courts.  And  the  threat,  while  it  can  be  seen 
In  a  partisan  nature,  is  basically  a  result 
of  decisions  which  have  been  made  by  Demo- 
cratic appointed  Judges,  as  well  as  Republi- 
can appointed  Judges. 

A  very  serious  problem  for  broadcast  to- 
day is  the  challenge  on  license  renewal.  This 
is  particularly  so  In  smaller  stations  where, 
if  you  don't  have  the  legal  ability  and  the 
funds  to  fight  challenges  continuously,  it  is 
a  threat  to  the  existence  of  the  station.  They 
are  heard  less  but  are  more  in  peril.  The 
problem  of  access  to  Information  Is  a  con- 
tinual one.  In  many  ways  I  believe  that,  de- 
spite the  complaints  one  way  or  the  other, 
more  Information  is  available  now  than  ever 
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before.  But,  it  is  one  which  again  will  be 
present  in  the  next  Administration,  as  It  was 
present  in  the  past  Administration. 

Another  threat  Is  in  the  whole  economics 
of  the  situation  In  both  broadcast  and  news- 
papers. For  example,  proposals  for  counter- 
advertising  are  growing.  Such  counter-ad- 
vertising could  basically  wipe-out  free  tele- 
vision as  a  commercial  means.  It  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 

There  is  a  need  for  reexamining  the  entire 
fairness  doctrine  in  broadcasting.  It  is  too 
limiting. 

Getting  to  magazines  and  some  of  the 
smaller  t>apers,  the  major  threat  again  is 
economic,  stemming  from  the  cost  and  de- 
livery of  malls  and  matters  of  this  kind  which 
are   rarely   debated    in   Journalistic   society. 

This  Is  the  time  for  thoughtfulness,  it  is 
a  time  for  calmness;  and,  It  Is  a  time  to  look 
at  the  decisions  which  will  have  such  major 
influence  on  communication  in  the  future, 
thinking  ratlfcnally,  not  emotionally. 

When  youAook  ahead  to  domestic  satel- 
lites, which/will  allow  us  to  communicate 
less  expensively,  more  rapidly,  and  perhaps 
even  more'accurately,  it  will  be  revolution- 
ary. Looking  at  the  growth  which  is  sure 
to  come  to  cable  television  and  at  the  reg- 
ulations which  will  be  worked  out  In  per- 
haps the  next  year,  for  the  short  range 
and  the  long  range  future  of  cable,  there 
Is  no  question  again  that  this  takes  thought- 
ful, calm  consideration  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  American  people,  as  well  as  what  is 
best  In  the  private  communications  field. 

We  should  look  ahead  to  factors  Involving 
productivity  which  we  need  to  develop  fur- 
ther in  newspapers  particularly,  and  In  tele- 
vision as  well.  We  need  better  use  of  modern 
equipment  which  Is  more  available  today. 
We  need  to  consider  the  problem  of  over- 
zealous  unions  which  sometimes  impose 
featherbeddlng  in  a  way  which  holds  back 
the  growth  of  the  Industry  Itself.  We  need 
to  have  an  overview  of  how  you  apply  the 
best  modern  tools  which  are  available  to 
continue  to  be  the  leader  in  the  world  in 
the  free  communication  of  information  to 
the  people. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  there 
is  more  need  for  full  communication  from 
government.  Because  of  the  complex  time  in 
which  we  live,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  media  has  had  a  greater  responsi- 
bility to  comment  fairly  and  with  balance 
on  what  the  problems  are  In  the  future 
negotiations  with  SALT,  for  example;  on 
our  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China;  on  our  domestic  programs  which  are 
undergoing  major  revamping  at  this  time. 
This  Is  essential  if  the  American  people  are 
to  understand  the  problems,  to  make  de- 
cisions at  the  polls  and  it  is  Important  that 
both  government  and  press  exert  added  ef- 
fort to  interpret  these  things  fairly  and 
balanced  in  all  ways. 

Looking  at  the  positive  side,  the  informa- 
tion ability  of  the  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment today  is  at  the  highest  level  that  it 
has  been — with  better  qualified  personnel, 
with  a  higher  quality  of  information  coming 
out  and  with  more  exact  and  accurate  in- 
formation. This  Is  helpful  and  constructive 
in  our  effort  to  keep  the  public  Informed. 

Jim  Haggerty  would  be  among  the  first 
to  agree  with  me.  I  am  sure,  that  In  a  very 
difficult  time  you  have  a  Press  Secretary,  Ron 
Ziegler,  who  I  think  performs  well  In  pro- 
fessionally providing  all  the  information 
possible  that  he  can  In  his  particular  role 
and  it  is  a  very,  very  difficult  role  in  this 
complex  time  of  world  negotiations. 

If  you  look  at  the  means  the  President 
has  to  communicate,  I  find  that  there  U  a 
diversity  of  views.  Some  people  say  the  Presi- 
dent is  on  television  too  much,  some  not 
enough.  When  I  am  out  in  the  country,  they 
say,  "Why  Is  the  President  having  press  con- 
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ferences  only  In  the  Oval  Room''"  When  I 
talk  with  Grant  Dillman  or  Mar\-ln  Arrow- 
smith  here  they  say,  "I  wish  he  wouldn't 
have  so  many  televised  press  conferences." 

You  have  a  diversity  of  views  and  I  think 
this  is  healthy.  I  can  only  say  that  the  prob- 
lem from  the  government  standpoint  is  to 
communicate  as  accurately  and  as  best  we 
can  and  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
sometimes  errors  are  made. 

For  example,  there  \ire  little  things  which 
have  some  significance  if  they  were  carried 
out  widely — such  as.  the  FBI  pulling  in  Les 
Whltten.  I  think  that  some  make  mistakes 
like  that  and  the  question  Is  where  do  you 
go  In  overall  policy  and  where  is  the  policy 
moving.  I  believe  It  is  moving  toward  greater 
freedom  despite  contrary  rhetoric. 

Today,  local  press  and  local  television 
across  the  country  have  greater  recognition, 
more  information  for  opinions  than  ever  be- 
fore because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  access 
to  the  documents  of  government.  In  Wash- 
ington we  often  measure  •  •  •  all  only  in  the 
parameters  of  the  capitol  press  corps. 

This  has  been  the  first  Administration 
which  has  had  to  administer  the  freedom  of 
Information  law.  I  believe  that  the  freedom 
of  Information  law  was  a  sound  law;  it  works 
well  In  trying  to  get  information  out  of  gov- 
eriunent;  and,  if  you  look  at  your  own 
record,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  there 
have  been  fewer  law  suits  to  get  information 
under  this  law  than  anyone  would  have  pre- 
dicted four  years  ago.  I  think  it  Is  working 
well;  It  Is  a  sound  document;  and,  it  is  one 
which  helps  the  American  people.  The  act 
should  be  protected  and  strengthened. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  classification  of 
materials,  and,  again,  the  government  I  have 
seen  over  the  years  has  had  too  much  clas- 
sification. Material  Is  over-classified  by  too 
many  people.  But.  I  would  report  to  you  at 
this  time,  that  we  are  making  major  progress 
against  over-classification.  For  example. 
there  has  been  a  63  percent  reduction  of  all 
authorized  classifiers,  exclusive  of  the  CIA. 
It  means  we  have  gone  from  48,000  people 
who  could  classify  to  17,883.  There  has  been 
a  71  percent  reduction  of  authorized  top  se- 
cret classifiers,  again  exclusive  of  the  CI.'V.  In 
the  CIA  Itself,  top  secret  classifiers  have  been 
reduced  by  81  percent. 

One  of  the  major  strides  under  the  John 
Elsenhower  Commission  which  was  super- 
vising this  is  that  we  now  have  account- 
ability by  the  departments  to  an  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  accountability 
as  to  what  they  classify,  how  much  they 
classify,  and  who  Is  authorized  to  make  those 
classifications.  Accountability  Is  Important 
in  the  abUlty  to  get  at  the  information  of 
government. 

Finally,  I  will  give  you  Just  one  statistic, 
and  I  could  run  through  others  which  I 
think  are  moving  forward  rapidly  in  State. 
NSC,  Defense  Department,  and  others,  but 
in  these  times  since  the  Elsenhower  Com- 
mission was  started.  29  million  pages  now 
have  been  declassified  from  World  War  n. 
It  is  a  tremendous  task.  There  are  160  mil- 
lion more  pages  to  be  declassified.  ^ 

The  answer  is  to  take  the  direction  wM^ 
dictates  less  class^catlon  in  the  future  and 
to  speed  up  the  ability  we  have  to  declassify. 

I  am  trying  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the 
press  situation.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
sometimes  I  think  that  despite  the  ability  of 
the  press  to  provide  information,  we  find  mis- 
impression. 

Currently,  for  example.  It  is  "herd"  theory 
to  say  that  the  battle  with  the  Congress  Is 
a  constitutional  crisis  or  It  is  the  battle  over 
Impoundment.  Basically,  as  I  see  it,  the  pic- 
ture which  is  not  reaching  the  American 
public  is  that  Unpovmdment.  for  example,  is 
not  a  new  thing  in  government.  During  the 
Nixon   AdmlnUtratlon.   the   average   of   im- 
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pounded  funds  has  been  5.0  percent.  During 
the  Kennedy  Administration  It  was  6.0  per- 
cent. During  the  last  year  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration.  Is  was  8.7  percent.  And,  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  Administration  It  was  6.4 
percent. 

The  question  I  see  when  we  discuss  "the 
battle  of  the  Congress,"  is  that  we  believe  we 
are  talking  about  taxes  and  Inflation;  and  we 
believe  we  are  talking  about  responsibility  for 
spending  and  whether  or  not  the  nation  can 
afford  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  budget 
which  have  been  set. 

Someone  has  to  take  that  responsibility 
and  the  President  has. 

Let  me  give  you  one  other  picture  which 
has  been  distorted.  I  have  found  that  since 
returning  from  Hanoi  most  people  I  talk 
with  ask  me  about  the  rubble  of  Hanoi.  It  is 
almost  like  I  had  been  to  Tokyo  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  or  Berlin  perhaps  at  that 
time.  Yet,  as  you  go  Into  Hanoi,  you  find  that 
it  has  damaged  bridges,  rail  depots  and  a  few 
other  civilian  areas,  to  a  minor  degree,  which 
were  hit  by  accidental  bombing,  but  through- 
out the  city  you  find  French  homes  which 
were  built  50  or  more  years  ago.  flowers, 
trees,  people  riding  bicycles  quietly  through 
the  streets  as  they  go  about  their  business. 

So  I  believe  that  a  major  problem  with  the 
press  Is  to  make  certain  in  any  major  situa- 
tion such  as  this — one  which  will  be  debated 
In  the  Congress  during  the  months  ahead  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  should  provide  aid  to 
North  Vietnam — that  we  do  a  more  accurate 
Job  of  portraying  what  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion really  are.  what  the  real  picture  of  a 
city  is.  Check  the  facts  versus  what  public 
opinion  believes  as  a  result  of  Incomplete  or 
Inaccurate  news  reports. 

Recently  I  found  that  there  have  been 
stories  which  have  clarlfled  this  to  some  de- 
gree. There  is  very  much  of  a  danger  today 
In  trying  to  use  words  that  make  clever  head- 
lines, which  catch  time  on  radio  or  televi- 
sion— words  such  as  "saturation  bombing", 
"carpet  bombing"  which  can  only  leave  the 
impression  that  we  went  in,  wiped  out  a  city, 
and  leveled  It.  This  is  no  more  than  were 
the  Ramsay  Clark-Jane  Fonda  versions  of 
how  our  prisoners  felt. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  on 
where  I  think  we  should  go  and  some  of  the 
problems  that  I  see  ahead. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  work  to 
Improve  the  relationship  between  the  press 
and  government.  I  believe  this  can  be  done 
and  will  be  done  by  rational  discussions  such 
as  I  see  taking  place  in  many  meetings  to- 
day. 

i  think  that  you  will  find  during  the  next 
four  years  of  this  Administration,  that  there 
will  be  a  continued  press  adversary  rela- 
tionship. I  think  that  is  healthy.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  you  will  find  more  press 
conferences,  more  Information  coming  out 
of  the  departments. 

Some  changes  In  law  are  called  for  and  I 
mentioned  Just  three  or  four.  The  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  as  I  said,  has  worked 
well,  and  yet  I  believe  that  there  !.'■  a  need 
for  some  amendment  to  It  to  make  it  easier 
to  administer,  easier  to  understand  from  the 
press's  point  as  well  as  the  government's. 
We  have  a  major  need  to  change  our  laws  on 
licensing  of  broadcasting.  And  the  danger 
we  have  today  Is  that  people  have  confused 
wha"  the  law  proposed  by  what  the  Admin- 
istration says,  and  what  was  said  In  part 
and  taken  out  of  excerpts  in  a  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Whitehead.  The  law  proposed  Is  one 
which  is  sound,  one  which  would  lengthen 
the  period  of  licensing,  one  which  would 
make  the  station  responsible  to  Its  local 
community  on  an  Increased  basis.  It  is  a 
law  which  I  think  deserves  passage  to  provide 
greater  freedom  for  broadcasters  In  the  years 
ahead. 
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One  of  the  amendments  which  has  been 
for  Congressional  support  is  one  which  would 
also  require  stations  to  have  set  percentages 
of  time  on  one  program  or  another.  I  think 
this  would  be  wrong — government  should 
not  regulate  the  percent  of  time,  whether 
It  be  news,  education,  entertainment  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  This  would  be  a  tragic 
error  to  add  that  to  this  particular  bill.  It 
would    negate    the    value    of    the    bill. 

In  another  direction,  I  think  there  is  a 
need  within  the  Industry  Itself  to  be  more 
open  In  admitting  when  an  error  Is  made. 
More  often  than  not,  I  find  that  an  error  is 
passed  over  very  rapidly,  with  very  little  at- 
tention. Newspapers  have  Increased  their  abil- 
ity to  admit  error.  Yet,  rather  than  frankly 
sajrlng,  "We  have  made  an  error;  here  Is  the 
correct  story."  the  errors  are  usually  buried 
somewhere.  I  think  that  admission  would 
Improve  credibility. 

I  can  rarely  recall  hearing  a  broadcaster 
admit  that  he  had  made  an  error  on  the 
air. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  urgent  need  for  state 
shield  laws,  strong  state  shield  laws,  because 
I  believe  strongly  in  the  confidentiality  of 
source.  This  is  a  major  problem.  But  the  area 
of  concentration,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
with  the  states  themselves,  as  pointed  cut  by 
the  Caldwell  decision  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  Is  an  area  of  concentration  where  I 
think  you  can  be  most  effective  without  the 
dangers  which  could  come  forth  by  a  law 
running  through  the  Federal  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  think  that  the  guidelines  of  the  Attorney 
General  provide  sufficient  protection  against 
overuse  of  subpoenas  at  this  time,  although 
I  would  keep  an  open  mind  on  federal  shield 
laws. 

Recently,  I  was  reading  the  opinions  of 
two  people  who  I  respect  a  great  deal  on  fed- 
eral shield  laws.  I  think  that  they  pose  a 
warning  which  those  who  are  advocating  the 
federal  laws  should  consider.  One  opinion  is 
that  of  Vermont  Royster,  one  of  the  great 
writers  of  our  time.  He  says  that  ".  .  .  what 
one  Congress  can  give,  another  can  take  away, 
and  once  it  is  conceded  that  Congress  can 
legislate  about  the  press,  no  man  can  know 
where  it  might  end." 

Just  the  other  day  Jack  Knight  wrote  a 
colunin  In  which  he  said; 

•The  more  I  study  this  question,  the  more  I 
am  persuaded  that  since  the  First  Amend- 
ment has  nurtured  the  freest  press  of  any  na- 
tion, reporters,  editors  and  publishers  should 
not  be  petitioning  Congress,  but  rather  con- 
tinue to  contest  all  erosions  of  press  or  public 
freedom  and  be  prepared  to  defend  their  con- 
victions at  any  cost. 

"Our  precious  freedoms  of  speech  and  pub- 
lication are  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  has  served  us  well  throughout  our  his- 
tory. Freedom  is  not  something  that  can  be 
assured  by  transitory  legislation,  worthy  as 
the  Intent  may  be. 

"When  Congress  is  Involved,  there  lies  the 
risk,  as  Royster  has  said.  '.  .  .  that  It  might 
start  legislating  about  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  even  in  the  guise  of  protecting  it.  This 
could  be  a  dangerous  precedent."  " 

We  have  all  felt  with  a  great  deal  of  emo- 
tion the  wonderful  sight  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  coming  home.  As  you  fight  for  a  free 
press,  I  think  that  we  should  look  at  the 
lesson  of  freedom  which  they  brought  home 
to  us — a  lesson  which  Is  exemplified  by  the 
warm  welcome  they  received,  by  their  state- 
ments of  pride  In  what  they  have  done,  and 
by  their  statements  of  pride  in  their  country. 
I  was  in  Hanoi  when  the  first  prisoners  of 
war  left  and  I  was  In  the  middle  of  the  city 
when  I  suddenly  heard  the  roar  of  a  Jet  and 
saw  a  C-141  climbing  up  In  flight  over  the 
prison  walls  of  the  Hanoi  Hilton,  flying  these 
men  to  freedom.  They  were  returning  to  the 
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Philippines  and  eventually  to  their  homes. 
That  is  a  quality  of  freedom  which  Is  pro- 
tected by  our  government.  That  Is  a  freedom 
which  must  be  protected  In  an  all-out  effort 
by  the  press  Itself.  That  is  a  sense  of  free- 
dom which  we  must  never  lose,  and  I  believe 
we  never  will. 
Thank  ycju  very  much. 


you 


FACE  THE  FLAG 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  like  a  chain,  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link.  Many  people  have 
said  that  the  youth  of  today  are  the 
weakness  of  America.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  assessment  of  our  fine  young  boys 
and  girls.  By  and  large,  they  are  patri- 
otic, red-blooded  Americans  deeply 
rooted  in  tradition  and  love  for  their 
country. 

A  great  educator  and  personal  friend 
of  mine,  Mayor  Frank  Samuel  of  Carter- 
ville.  111.,  who  is  a  high  schoolteacher, 
was  conducting  a  class  in  English  Liter- 
ature and,  in  the  course  of  his  instruc- 
tion, read  a  poem  the  theme  of  which 
was  on  patriotism  and  "What  Has  Hap- 
pened to  Old  Glory?".  The  next  morning, 
a  senior  student  by  the  name  of  Keith 
Gwaltney  of  Carterville,  HI.,  brought  in 
the  original  of  a  theme  that  he  had  been 
inspired  to  write  during  the  wee  hours 
of  the  night  before. 

I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  for  everj- 
one  to  read  the  words  of  the  theme  writ- 
ten by  young  Keith  Gwaltney  entitled, 
"Face  the  Flag."  Mr.  Speaker,  it  cer- 
tainly points  out  that  our  youth  of  to- 
day can  both  ask  the  question  and  answer 
it  concerning  "what  has  happened  to  Old 
Glory?" 

Under  previous  order  granted  me.  I  in- 
sert the  theme  "Face  the  Flag"  written 
by  Keith  Gwaltney  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point: 
Face  the  Flag 
(By  Keith  E.  Gwaltney) 
Stand,  face  the  flag — a  flag  of  stars  and 
bars  of  red,  white,  and  blue — and  tell  every- 
one what  you  see. 

Can  you  see  Valley  Forge,  with  the  heroes 
of  our  great  revolution  suffering  and  dying 
for  a  cause  that  they  believed  in? 

Can  you  see  the  Alamo,  with  one  hundred 
Texans  standing  off  hundreds  of  Mexican 
soldiers  and  flnally  dying  gallantly  for  a  cause 
that  they  believed  in? 

Can  you  hear  the  many  trumpet  calls  of 
the  Civil  War — that  great  war  that  was 
fought  on  the  belief  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  can  you  see  the  men  of  both  sides 
dying  for  a  cause  that  they  believed  in — the 
right  of  freedom  of  choice? 

Can  you  hear  the  thousands  of  guns  of  our 
great  fighting  men  echoing  the  voice  of 
freedom  in  such  places  as  Bol  de  Belleau.  the 
Marne,  Le  Charnel,  and  Chateau-Thierry,  so 
that  the  torch  of  liberty  would  not  be  ex- 
tinguished? 

Can  you  see  the  men  of  our  great  country 
carrying  the  torch  of  freedom  that  we  should 
hold  so  dear  to  such  far  off  places  as  Nor- 
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m&ndy,  Guadalcanal,  Omaha  Beach,  Guam, 
and  Iwo  Jlma  after  that  Infamous  day  that 
the  planes  of  the  Rising  Sun  sent  so  many 
of  our  great  men  to  their  graves  below  the 
warm  waves  of  the  Pacific? 

Or  can  you  see  our  great  men  once  again 
bearing  arms  to  defend  the  torch  of  liberty 
along  the  38th  Parallel  and  the  blood-red 
Yalu  River  In  a  little  country  called  Korea? 

Maybe  you  can  see  the  heroes  of  this  great 
country  once  again  fighting  so  that  the  peo- 
ple of  a  country  could  have  the  freedom  of 
choice  to  determine  their  futiu-e  In  such  far 
off  places  as  the  Mekong  Delta,  the  D.M.Z., 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  even  Saigon;  and  can 
you  see  a  group  of  men  called  the  Green 
Berets — the  elite  of  our  fighting  force — risk- 
ing their  lives  In  a  raid  on  a  Viet  Cong  prison 
camp  with  the  hope  that  they  could  rescue 
their  friends  and  comrades  and  give  them 
back  their  liberty? 

It's  unfortunate  that  there  are  people  In 
the  world  that  cannot  live  In  peace,  and  to 
keep  our  freedoms  we  may  have  to  fight 
again  as  we  have  done  so  many  times  In  the 
paist.  If  this  great  cotuitry  mvist  once  again 
send  its  heroes  out  to  fight  for  the  torch  of 
liberty,  then  I  say  let's  fight  to  win.  Our 
fathers  have  fought  and  died  from  sea  to 
sea,  continent  to  continent,  so  God  bless  that 
torch   of  liberty. 

Stand,  face  the  flag,  and  tell  everyone 
what  you  see. 

Do  you  see  the  unity  of  the  fifty  states 
represented  by  fifty  stars  that  In  turn  rep- 
resent the  world's  greatest  nation? 

Do  you  see  a  country  where  freedom  of 
choice  Is  a  guideline  for  all,  a  country  where 
the  ballot  box  Is  the  sword  and  Its  great 
people  Its  wlelder,  a  country  where  you  are 
allowed  to  think  that  Just  maybe  a  leader 
could  be  wrong  and  you  can  stand  and  tell 
him  so,  a  country  where  you  have  the  privi- 
lege of  dissent?  These  are  things  that  men 
under  other  fiags  will  never  know. 

Do  you  see  a  country  forged  by  the  hot 
steel,  the  raw  courage,  blood,  sweat,  tears, 
and  a  prayer? 

Do  you  see  a  country  where  responsibility 
Is  the  cross  of  the  free  mem — otherwise,  that 
freedom  may  disappear. 

Stand,  face  the  flag,  and  tell  everyone 
what  you  see. 

Do  you  see  a  country  where  we  must  fight 
today — tomorrow  could  be  too  late  because 
we  have  got  to  keep  that  beautiful  flag — 
Old  Glory — flying. 

Do  you  see  a  country  where  united  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall?  Remember,  you're 
an  American  and  that  says  It  all. 

Stand,  face  the  flag,  and  thank  God  Al- 
mighty that  It's  still  there. 


BOY  SCOUT  TROOP  176  OF  VENTURA, 
CALIF. 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  the  outstand- 
ing public  service  which  American  Boy 
Scout  Troop  176  has  rendered  to  Ventura 
County.  For  several  years.  Troop  176  has 
assisted  workers  in  the  county,  primary, 
and  general  elections  by  unpacking  pre- 
cinct supplies  after  the  polls  close.  These 
young  men,  by  donating  their  services, 
have  released  election  workers  from  the 
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more  cumbersome  tasks  and  the  workers, 
in  turn,  were  able  to  proceed  with  the 
counting  of  ballots.  Many  of  the  scouts 
worked  through  the  night  answering 
phones  and  accomplishing  other  needed 
clerical  work.  I  highly  -commend  these 
scouts  for  their  unselfishness  and  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  that  of 
the  Congress  for  the  excellent  job  they 
have  done. 


HON.  DAVID  OBEY  FIGHTS  FOR 
RIGHTS  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

op   CALIPOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  of  Jime  5 
contained  an  editorial  about  a  subject 
which  all  of  us  should  be  quite  interested 
in.  I  intend  to  insert  the  entire  editorial 
in  the  Record,  so  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  elaborate  on  its  contents  at  this 
point.  I  would,  however,  like  to  call  to 
our  colleagues'  attention  the  reference 
within  the  editorial  to  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr,  Obey)  . 

Those  Members  who  have  worked 
closely  with  Congressman  Obey  are  fa- 
miliar with  his  great  concern  for  the  in- 
nocent children  who  may  be  forced,  as 
he  put  it,  "to  pay  for  the  bungling  of 
anonymous  bureaucrats."  But  for  those 
of  us  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  our  colleague  from  Wausau, 
as  well  as  for  all  of  his  constituents  back 
In  Wisconsin's  seventh  Congressional 
District,  I  would  like  to  take  this  moment- 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  for 
the  fight  which  Representative  Dave 
Obey  is  waging  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped children  of  America. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  follows: 

Handicapped  Children  and  the  Budget 

It  Is  a  minor  outrage,  as  outrages  currently 
go,  but  It  Is  a  genuine  one.  Becatise  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  mishandled  a  series  of 
contracts,  aid  to  handicapped  children  all 
over  the  country  will  suffer.  It  is  part  of  the 
struggle  between  Congress  and  the  President 
over  the  budget,  and  It  Illustrates  the  savage 
fashion  in  which  the  small  but  extremely 
valuable  humanitarian  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment get  trampled  in  the  warfare  over 
large  symtxilic  issues. 

Last  year,  at  Just  about  this  time,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  got  behind  schedule  in 
processing  the  grants  and  contracts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  which  ended  on  June  30.  To 
avoid  losing  the  appropriations,  the  Office 
of  Education  resorted  to  back-dating  con- 
tracts that  were  not.  In  fact,  Issued  untU  well 
after  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  several 
things  wrong  with  this  practice,  one  of  them 
being  that  it  Is  illegal.  Congress  found  out 
about  it.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  then  dated  them  accurately, 
throwing  the  expenditures  into  the  current 
fiscal  year.  To  stay  within  its  spending  lim- 
its, HEW  cut  the  expenditures  originally 
budgeted  for  the  current  year. 

As  usual.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  ac- 
counting procedures  and  arithmetical  ab- 
stractions. These  funds  reach  real  children. 
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and  affect  their  lives.  The  children  In  this 
case  are  those  unfortunate  enough  to  be  deaf, 
or  blind,  or  otherwise  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  conventional  public  schools  without 
special  help.  The  President's  budget  origi- 
nally provided  money  for  a  very  modest  ex- 
pansion of  this  help.  That  is  the  money  that 
has  now  been  deleted  to  pay  for  the  back- 
dated contracts. 

The  Senate,  In  an  exercise  of  good  com- 
mon sense,  has  voted  $26  million  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  make  this  deletion 
unnecessary.  The  House  has  expressed  con- 
cern, but  provided  no  money.  The  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  Is  now  moving  to- 
ward conference,  and  the  Senate's  position  is 
clearly  the  right  one.  If  the  money  is  to  be 
provided  for  the  coming  school  year,  it  must 
be  provided  now. 

But  the  difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  Is  only  part  of  the  issue.  The 
chief  trouble  is  that  HEW  Itself  apparently 
has  no  Intention  of  making  the  grants  even 
if  the  money  should  be  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. HEW  Is  already  sitting  on  piles  of  im- 
pounded funds,  and  this  $26  million  would 
simply  make  those  piles  a  little  higher.  If 
HEW  had  to  carry  out  Its  original  commit- 
ments and  pay  for  the  back-dated  contracts 
in  the  same  year,  it  would  be  pushed  over  its 
budget.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  Caspar 
Weinberger,  the  President's  former  budget  di- 
rector. 

Rep.  David  R.  Obey  (D-Wls.)  put  the  Issue 
exactly  right  in  the  House  report;  "I  in  no 
way  condone  the  back  dating  of  contracts 
and  I  do  not  contend  that  the  Congress  ig- 
nore blatantly  illegal  activities  by  the  Office 
of  Education.  But  neither  do  I  believe  that 
handicapped  children  ought  to  pay  for  the 
bungling  of  anonymous  bureaucrats." 


THE  CONNECTICUT  JEWISH 
LEDGER 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  21st 
day  of  this  month  marks  a  date  of  dual 
importance  and  significance  for  every 
member  of  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  For  on  that  day, 
the  leading  journalistic  voice  of  that 
community,  the  Connecticut  Jewish 
Ledger,  will  observe  Its  44th  anniversary. 
In  addition,  that  day's  entire  issue  will 
be  dedicated  to  its  cofovmder  and  editor 
for  its  entire  history.  Rabbi  Abraham  J. 
Feldman,  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday. 

Rabbi  Feldman's  outstanding  record 
of  service  to  the  community  goes  beyond 
the  guidance  and  leadership  he  has  pro- 
vided to  the  Ledger.  He  is  a  man  of  truly 
national  prominence.  His  services  as 
president  of  both  the  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis  and  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America  are  but  a  small  part 
of  the  many  local,  State,  and  national 
positions  to  which  he  has  brought  his 
wisdom  and  capability. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join 
with  me  in  recognition  of  this  important 
date  for  Rabbi  Feldman,  the  newspaper 
which  he  has  helped  to  flourish,  and  the 
members  of  Coimecticut's  Jewish  com- 
munity, which  he  serves  so  well. 
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MR.  STEELMAN'S  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1973 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago.  I  mailed  out  a  questionnaire 
to  every  household  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas.  Being  a  new 
Member  of  Congress,  I  felt  that  this 
would  be  the  best  way  to  determine  the 
feelings  of  my  constituents  on  issues 
facing  the  93d  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  got  a  large 
response.  At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  enter  the  results  of  this 
questionnaire  into  the  Congressional 
Record  to  make  official  the  opinions 
of  the  constituents  of  the  Fifth  District 
of  Texas  in  hopes  that  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  find  this  beneficial. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  all  Fifth  Dis- 
trict respondents  were  in  favor  of  giving 
no  aid  to  North  Vietnam  whatsoever.  In 
the  comments  section  provided  on  the 
questionnaire  form,  many  people  cited 
such  reasons  as  the  POW  torture  and  the 
flagrant  violations  of  the  cease-fire  and 
peace  treaty  as  a  basis  for  their  deci- 
sion. Thirty-nine  percent  felt  that  lim- 
ited foreign  aid  could  be  given  if  all 
the  POW's  were  returned,  all  MIA's 
were  accounted  for  and  the  President 
said  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
the  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  Only  a  small 
percentage,  3  percent,  felt  that  the 
United  States  should  give  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  \^ithout  any  conditions. 

Along  these  same  lines,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  amnesty  for  these  men  who  re- 
fused to  serve  in  Vietnam,  66  percent  felt 
that  there  should  be  no  amnesty  at  all: 
24  percent  favored  amnesty  in  selected 
cases;  and  only  10  percent  favored  total 
amnesty. 

On  the  question  of  national  health  in- 
surance, 66  percent  of  the  Fifth  District 
respondents  felt  that  health  insurance 
should  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal preference;  18  percent  felt  that 
there  should  be  a  mandatory  Federal 
program  and  16  percent  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  mandatory  employer-em- 
ployee system  for  purchase  of  health  in- 
surance. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents were  in  favor  of  a  cutback  in  Fed- 
eral programs  in  order  to  curb  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  inflation;  15  percent  were  in 
favor  of  congressionally  established 
spending  ceilings  to  meet  this  problem; 
7  percent  were  in  favor  of  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  by  the  President; 
and  4  percent  were  in  favor  of  a  tax 
Increase. 

In  considering  the  possible  restoration 
of  the  death  penalty  was  necessary;  37 
percent  felt  that  the  death  penalty 
should  be  mandatory  only  for  certain 
heinous  crimes;  and  9  percent  felt  that 
the  death  penalty  should  not  be  re- 
stored for  any  crime. 

Although  the  vote  regarding  the  open- 
ing of  the  highway  trust  fund  to  be  used 
for  mass  transit  purposes  has  already 
been  taken,  I  would  like  to  put  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  on  record  as  fa- 
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voring  the  opening  of  the  trust  fund  by  a 
majority  of  50  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents. Forty-seven  percent  felt  that  the 
present  use  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
should  be  continued  and  3  percent  felt 
that  the  trust  fund  should  be  opened  and 
the  money  should  be  used  for  any  gov- 
ernmental purpose  deemed  necessary  by 
the  State. 

The  most  overwhelming  vote,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  on  the  question  of  busing 
school  children  to  achieve  a  racial  bal- 
ance. Eighty-one  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents felt  that  there  should  be  no  busing 
whatsoever;  16  percent  felt  that  limited 
busing  was  in  order;  and  3  percent  were 
in  favor  of  massive  busing. 

In  the  area  of  gim  control,  38  percent 
felt  that  there  should  be  registration  of 
all  firearms;  33  percent  were  in  favor 
of  no  gim  control  at  all ;  and  29  percent 
felt  that  there  should  be  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  "Saturday  night  specials"  or 
small  handguns. 

When  asked  if  the  United  States  should 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  79  percent 
of  the  Fifth  District  respondents  said 
"yes"  as  opposed  to  20  percent  who  felt 
that  the  United  States  should  not. 

Forty-eight  percent  felt  that  the  in- 
come limit  now  imposed  on  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  between  the  ages  of 
65  and  72  should  be  raised  from  its  pres- 
ent level  of  $2,100.  Forty  percent  felt  that 
the  income  limit  should  be  revoked  alto- 
gether; and  12  percent  felt  that  the  limit 
should  remain  where  it  is. 

When  asked  to  single  out  one  problem 
as  an  area  of  major  concern  42  percent 
felt  it  is  the  high  cost  of  living:  23  per- 
cent felt  it  is  the  increase  in  crime;  18 
percent  felt  that  it  Is  the  need  to  curb 
Federal  spending.  There  was  a  tie  at  8 
percent  between  the  need  to  protect  the 
environment  and  the  problem  of  the 
widespread  use  of  drugs.  Of  least  concern 
among  the  choices  given  was  keeping  the 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  at  1  percent  of 
the  response. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  thank 
every  citizen  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  in  Texas  who  took  the  time  to  fill 
out  this  questionnaire  and  return  it  to 
me.  I  fully  intend  to  continue  using  this 
method  to  find  out  what  my  constituents 
are  thinking.  I  would  also  hope  that  the 
results  of  this  survey  will  be  of  use  to  the 
other  Members  of  Congress. 


June  6,  1973 


IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  PAUL  N .  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  process  of  Impeachment, 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  prepared  a 
useful  summary  of  the  procedure  alterna- 
tives available  to  the  House. 
Impkachmemt 

A.  PSOCKDimC  * 

1.  Initiation  of  impeachment 

Impeachment  may  be  Initiated  by  charges 
made  on  the  floor  by  a  member  of  the  House 


on  his  own  responsibility  (111:2342,  2400, 
2469 ) .  The  question  of  Impeachment  Is  one 
of  constitutional  privilege  which  may  be  pre- 
sented at  any  time  by  any  member  of  the 
House  (111:2053)  but  recognition  to  raise 
a  question  of  constitutional  privilege  must  be 
preceded  by  a  resolution  or  notice  In  writing 
(VI:  470)  and  a  mere  proposition  to  Inves- 
tigate the  conduct  of  a  civil  officer  Is  not 
presented  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  priv- 
ilege even  though  Impeachment  may  be  con- 
templated (111:2050,  2051).  Impeachment 
may  also  be  Initiated  by  a  memorial  con- 
taining charges  under  oath  (111:2364,  2486, 
2491.  2494,  2496,  2499.  and  2515);  by  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  (111:2294.  2319); 
by  a  charge  preferred  by  a  State  or  territorial 
legislature  (III:  2469,  2487);  and  by  petition 
(111:3020).  The  form  of  presenting  charges 
from  the  floor  has  usually  been: 

I  do  Impeach  .  .  of  the  fol- 
lowing high  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

First  .  .  . 

Second  .  .  . 

2.  Charges  investigated 

Charges  always  have  been  examined  by  the 
House  before  iinpeachments  have  been  voted. 
After  the  charge  Is  originally  made  it  Is  by 
re?;olution  referred  to  a  standing  committee 
(1X1:2519),  or  to  a  special  committee 
(11:2342)  for  Investigation  and  report.  The 
investigation  by  the  committee  may  be  con- 
ducted ex  parte  (111:2319,  2343),  or  It  may 
be  conducted  to  permit  respondent  to  ap- 
pear in  person  and  by  counsel  (1X1:2514, 
2516),  to  testify  (HI:  1741),  to  present  wit- 
nesses and  to  cross  examine  (111:2445).  The 
House  of  Representatives,  when  acting  In  im- 
peachment proceedings,  has  the  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  Kil- 
bourn  v.  Thompson  (1881)  103  U.S.  168,  190. 
The  investigations  are  conducted  more  or 
less  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
evidence  (111:2471.  2517),  but  the  strict  rules 
of  evidence  have  been  relaxed  (111:2403,  2499 
and  2516).  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  In- 
vestigation by  the  designated  committee,  a 
report  favoring  impeachment  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  (VI:  499)  or 
may  be  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
(111:2365) .  If  the  latter  procedure  is  adopted, 
when  debate  is  ended  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  rises  and  reports  its  resolution  to  the 
House,  whereupon  the  question  is  put:  "Will 
the  House  concur  with  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  [on  the  State  of  the  Union] 
in  the  adoption  of  said  resolution?" 
(111:2367). 

3.  Impeachment  voted 

The  question  is  generally  submitted  to  the 
House  in  the  following  form:  "Will  the 
House  adopt  the  articles,  as  its  articles  of 

Impeachment,  against , .  Usually 

a  record  vote  is  taken,  but  In  the  case  of 
Judge  Peck  the  proposition  was  passed  In  the 
affirmative  without  a  division. 

4.  Selection  of  managers 

Managers  have  been  selected  by  three 
methods:  (1)  election  by  ballot,  a  majority 
vote  being  required  (111:2031,  2300.  2323); 
(2)  by  resolution  naming  them  (111:2448): 
and  (3)  by  resolution  authorizing  the  speak- 
er to  appoint  (111:2388.  2475).  These  man- 
agers are  usually  appointed  from  those  In 
accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  Hotise  and 
from  both  parties  (HI: 2345.  2368.  2448). 
The  Chairman  is  designated  by  the  man- 
agers selected  (111:2417) . 

5.  Senate  notified  of  impeachment  by 
message 

After  the  House  has  voted  impeachment,  it 
notifies  the  Senate  thereof  by  message 
(ni: 2413.  2446). 


» References  are  to  volume  and  section  of 
Hlnds'-Cannon's  Precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  11  volumes  Including  3 
Index  Digest  volumes. 
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6.  House  notified  that  Senate  is  ready  to 
receive  articles 
Upon  receipt  of  message  from  House  the 
Senate  adopts  an  order  and  sends  a  mes- 
sage to  the  House  that  It  Is  ready  to  receive 
articles  (111:2078,2235.2345). 
7.  Managers  present  to  Seriate  articles  of 
impeachment 

The  managers,  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
present  to  the  Seiiate  the  articles  of  Im- 
peachment signed  by  the  Speaker  and  at- 
tested by  the  Clerk  (111:2302.  2370,  2390. 
2420,  2449).  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
Impeaches  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  by  oral 
accusation  (111:2413.  2446,  2473)  and  re- 
quests that  the  Senate  take  order  as  to  ap- 
pearance (111:2126).  For  ceremonies  and 
forms  of  presenting  impeachment  see  III: 
2296.  2343,  2367. 

8.    Managers    report    to   House    the   present- 
ment of  the  articles 

For  form  and  manner  of  this  report  to  the 
House  see  111:2296,  2343,  2413  and  2446. 

9.  Senate  notifies  House  it  is  organised 
for  trial 

For  a  recent  form  of  the  notification  by 
the  Senate  that  It  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  trial  see  VI: 502. 

10.  Appearance  of  respondent 

The  accused  may  appear  in  person  or  by 
attorney  (111:2127.  2349,  2424)  or  he  may 
not  appear  at  all  (111:2307,  2333.  2393)  in 
which  case  trial  proceeds  as  if  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  were  entered. 

11.  Answer  of  respondent 

The  respondent  may  demur  to  the  charges 
on  the  grounds  that  he  is  not  a  civil  officer  or 
that  the  offense  alleged  Is  not  a  high  crime 
or  misdemeanor  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  (111:2310,  2453).  However,  the 
answer  of  the  respondent  is  part  of  the  plead- 
ings, and  exhibits  in  the  nature  of  evidence 
may  not  properly  be  attached  thereto  (III: 
2124). 

12.  Replication  of  House 

A  replication  is  prepared  by  the  managers 
and  submitted  to  the  House  for  approval 
(VI:  506).  and  upon  approval  thereof  is 
presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  managers.  The 
pleadings  have  always  gone  as  far  as  a  repli- 
cation but  they  may  go  further.  In  one  case 
a  rejoinder,  surrejoinder,  and  similiter  were 
filed  (111:2455). 

13.  Attendance  of  House  at  trial 

The  practice  of  the  House  as  to  attendance 
upon  its  managers  at  the  trial  in  the  Senate 
has  not  been  uniform.  In  the  Chase  Case 
the  House  did  attend  (111:2354)  but  In  the 
Swavne  Case  the  House  did  not  attend  (III: 
2483 ) . 

14.  Trial  procedure 

The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  directs 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  make  a  proclamation 
to  the  effect  that  "All  persons  are  com- 
manded to  keep  silent,  on  pain  cf  imprison- 
ment, while  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
exhibiting  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
articles  of  Impeachment  against.  .  ."  After 
such  proclamation,  the  articles  are  exhibited 
by  the  managers  of  the  House,  and  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  then  informs  the 
managers  that  the  Senate  will  take  proper 
order  in  the  subject  of  Impeachment  and 
give  the  House  notice  thereon.  The  Senate 
then  proceeds  to  consider  the  articles  of 
impeachment  and  continues  to  be  so  en- 
gaged until  final  Judgment  is  rendered.  AM 
members  of  the  Senate  sitting  are  required 
by  the  Constitution  to  be  sworn  before  con- 
sideration of  impeachment  charges  (III: 
2055) .  The  presiding  officer  has  power  to  Issue 
all  orders,  mandates  and  writs  needed  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  to  enforce 
obedience  of  Its  orders.  The  presiding  officer 
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rules  on  all  questions  of  evidence  and  in- 
cidental questions  which  may  arise.  He  may. 
however,  at  his  option,  submit  questions  to 
a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Senate.  In  whlth 
case  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  division  un- 
less the  Yeas  and  Nays  be  demanded  by  1/5 
of  the  members  present.  Witnesses  are  sworn 
and  examined  by  the  managers  of  the  House 
and  may  be  cross-examined  by  the  respond- 
ent or  his  counsel. 

15.  Judgment 
On  the  final  question  of  whether  an  Im- 
peachment is  to  be  sustained  the  Yeas  and 
Nays  are  taken  on  each  article  separately, 
upon  which  there  must  be  an  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  the  Members  present  (Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  3,  Clause  6;  111:2098). 

B.    PERSONS   SUBJECT    TO   IMPEACHMENT 

Persons  subject  to  impeachment  are  set 
forth  in  Art.  II,  Sec.  4  of  the  Constitution 
which  reads : 

"The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed 
from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and  Con- 
viction of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors." 

"All  civil  officers  of  the  United  States" 
would  certainly  include  officers  appointed  in 
accordance  with  Art.  II,  Sec.  2,  CI.  2  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent "shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point Ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law;  btit  the  Congress  may  by  law 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  Inferior  offi- 
cers, as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law  or  in  the  Heads 
of  Departments."  The  Supreme  Court  has 
said  with  respect  to  this  clau.se:  "Unless  a 
person  In  the  service  of  the  government 
holds  his  place  by  virtue  of  an  appointment 
by  the  President,  or  of  oiie  of  the  co\irts  of 
Justice  or  heads  of  departments  authorized 
by  law  to  make  such  an  appointment,  lie  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  an  officer  of  the  United 
States."  United  States  v.  Mouat  (1888)  124 
U.S.  303.  Considering  the  limitation  of  im- 
peachment provisions  to  "civil  officers,"  mili- 
tary personnel  would  not  come  within  its 
ambit  and  the  Blount  Impeachment  case  is 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  members  of 
Congress  are  not  impeachable.  A  cataloguing 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  public  offi- 
cers subject  to  Impeachment  would  be  Im- 
possible but  as  a  general  proposition  it  may 
be  stated  that  practically  all  officers  of  the 
courts  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  impeachable. 

C.  ROLE  PLATED  BY  OFFICIALS   OF  CONGRESS   AND 
THE    GOVERNMENT 

There  are  no  particular  roles  assigned  spe- 
cific officials  of  the  Congress  and  other 
branches  of  the  government  other  than  in- 
dicated in  Part  A,  except  that  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  serves  as  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  impeachment  trial  if  the 
President  is  charged. 

D.    IMPEACHMENT    TRIALS    AND    ULTIMATE 
FINDINGS 

l.Name — WUllam  Blount  (1797)  (111:2294- 
2318). 

Position — Senator. 

Charge — Attempting  to  seduce  an  Indian 
agent  from  performing  his  duty  and  trust. 

Decision — Senator  not  subject  to  Impeach- 
ment. 

2.  Name — John  Pickering  (1803)  (111:2319- 
2341). 

Position — Federal  Judge. 

Charge — Misconduct  In  a  trial  and  being  on 
the  bench  while  intoxicated. 

Decision — Removal  from  office. 
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3.  Name — Samuel  Chase  (1804)  (III  2342- 
2363). 

Position — Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Charge — Misconduct  In  trials  Impairing  the 
confidence  and  respect  for  the  courts. 

Decision — Acquitted. 

4.  Name— James  H.  Peck  (1826)  (111:2364- 
2384). 

Position — Federal  District  Judge. 
Charge — Misconduct  in  office  by  misuse  of 
contempt  power. 
Decision — Acquitted. 

5.  Name — West  H.  Humphreys  (1862) 
(111:2385-2397). 

Position — Federal  District  Judge. 

Charge — Supported  secession  of  Tennessee 
and  acted  as  a  Judge  of  a  district  court  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  etc. 

Decision — Removed  from  office  and  dis- 
qualified to  hold  any  office  of  trust,  honor  or 
profit  under  the  United  Stales. 

6.  Name — Andrew  Johnson  (1868)  (III: 
2408-2443). 

Position — President  of  the  United  States. 

Charge — That  he  removed  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton from  the  office  as  Secretary  of  War  con- 
trary to  an  Act  of  Congress  and  that  he  criti- 
cized Congress  in  speeches. 

Decision — Acquitted. 

7.  Name — William  W.  Belknap  (1876)  (HI: 
2444r-2468). 

Position — Secretary  of  War   (resigned). 

Charge — That  he  received  about  $6,000  per 
year  for  several  years  in  consideration  for 
appointing  and  continuing  in  office  a  f)ost- 
trader  at  Fort  Sill. 

Decision — Acquitted. 

8.  Name — Charles  Swavne  (1903)  (HI: 
2469-2485). 

Position — Federal  District  Judge. 

Charge — Padding  expense  accounts;  using 
railroad  property  in  receivership  for  his  per- 
sonal benefit;  misusing  contempt  power;  etc. 

Decision — Acquitted. 

9.  Name — Robert  W.  Archbald  (1912)  (VI: 
498-512). 

Position — Judge.  United  States  Commerce 
Court. 

Charge — Misconduct  including  personal 
profits,  free  trips  to  Europe,  Improper  ap- 
pointment of  Jury  commissioner. 

Decision — Removed  from  office,  disqualified 
hereafter  from  holding  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States. 

10.  Name — Harold  Louderback  (1932)  (VI: 
513-524). 

Position — Federal  District  Judge. 
Charge — Appointing  Incompetent  receivers 
and  allowing  them  excessive  fees. 
Decision — Acquitted. 

11.  Name— Halsted  L.  Rltter  (1936)  (80 
Cong.  Rec.  4971  et  seq.) . 

Position — U.S.  District  Court  Judge. 
Charge — Participating  In  champertous  pro- 
ceedings brought  before  him  for  a  cash  con- 
sideration; practicing  law  while  serving  as 
a  federal  Judge:  preparing  and  filing  false  In- 
come tax  returns. 

Decision — Removed  from  office. 

James  P.  Radigan,  Jr., 
Senior  ■  Specialist    in    American    Public 
Law,  June  25,  1957. 


SCIENTISTS:  SATELLITES  COULD 
PREVENT  BLACKOUTS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  energy  crisis  is  beginning  to  touch 
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every  American.  We  must  seek  new  solu- 
tions in  providing  clean  energy  on  a 
timely  basis  to  people  throughout  the 
world.  Mr.  George  Allen,  in  the  Sentinel 
Star  of  Orlando.  Fla.,  Friday,  April  13. 
1973.  describes  one  of  the  possible  meth- 
ods of  power  transmission  for  the  years 
ahead.  The  concept  developed  by  Dr. 
Krafft  Ehricke  of  the  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Corp.  offers  significant  opportu- 
nities in  relieving  the  energy  crisis  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  development  and  use 
of  the  system  which  he  advocates  could 
well  pay  for  the  entire  investment  we 
have  made  to  date  in  our  space  program 
and  what  we  have  planned  for  the  next 
decade. 

Dr.  Ehricke's  proposal  is  one  of  large 
dimensions  but  we  must  think  in  large 
dimensions  if  our  energy  crisis  is  not  to 
degrade  our  standard  of  living.  Mr.  Al- 
len's article  follows: 

Scientists:   Satellites  Could  Prevent 

Blackouts 

(By  George  Allen) 

Cocoa  Beach. — Gigantic  power  failures 
such  as  those  which  recently  darkensd  much 
of  Southeast  Florida,  could  be  eliminated  In 
the  future  by  a  chain  of  huge,  orbiting  elec- 
trical power  relay  satellites,  a  space  scientist 
said  Thursday  at  the  10th  Space  Congress. 

The  concept  Involves  point-to-point  trans- 
mission of  electrical  power  by  microwave 
beams  via  satellites,  explained  Dr.  Krafft 
Ehricke  of  the  space  division  of  Rockwell 
International  Corp. 

America's  energy  requirements  are  ex- 
pected to  double  in  the  next  10  years.  Already 
easily  accessible  reserves  of  natural  gas  and 
oil  are  running  low,  prompting  the  govern- 
ment to  plan  increased  Imports  of  both  fuels, 
Ehricke  said. 

"The  satellite  system  can  change  the 
United  States  from  a  power  importer  to  a 
power  sufficient  and  even  a  power-exporting 
nation  by  enabling  us  to  more  fully  utilize 
our  reserve  of  known  resources  and  assisting 
In  opening  up  other  deposits  now  considered 
Inaccessible  or  unusable,"  Ehricke  said. 

Major  components  of  the  system  are  a  pri- 
mary electric  power  plant;  an  accompanying 
microwave  transmission  facility:  the  relay 
satellite,  which  will  be  in  a  22-300-mlle  high 
Earth  sychronous  (seemingly  stationary) 
orbit;  and  a  microwave  receiver  site  and 
nearby  power  conversion  and  distribution 
plant. 

Dr.  Ehricke  pointed  out  the  expense  of 
using  the  power  relay  satellite  system  could 
lncrea.se  the  cost  of  electrical  power,  but  he 
emphasized  advantages  of  the  system  out- 
weigh the  expense. 

The  satellites,  Dr.  Ehricke  said,  will  be 
giant,  mesh-like  reflectors  measuring  approx- 
imately four  million  square  feet  and  weigh- 
ing nearly  30  tons.  They  will  be  assembled 
in  space  and  wUl  operate  Indefinitely. 

The  key  to  the  satellite  plan,  3aid  Dr. 
Ehricke.  is  the  space  shuttle,  the  reusable 
space  transportation  system  now  under 
development. 

"The  shuttle  makes  it  all  possible  and  eco- 
nomically feasible,"  Dr.  Ehricke  noted. 

The  shuttle  would  transport  components 
of  the  saleUite  to  Earth  orbit,  then  they 
would  be  taken  to  the  higher  synchronous 
orbit  by  another  vehicle — the  space  tug. 

Five  shuttle  flights  would  be  needed  to  take 
all  components  of  each  satellite  to  orbit,  and 
periodic  flights  would  be  required  for  ser\'lc- 
Ing  and  maintenance. 

Dr.  Ehricke  estimates  a  network  of  33  satel- 
lites would  be  needed  to  supply  the  entire 
United  States.  He  also  said  11  satellites  could 
deliver  as  much  as  100  million  kilowatts  of 
power — the    output    of    100    nuclear    power 
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plants  producing  1,000  megawatts  each,  and 
six  could  deliver  as  much  energy  each  day 
as  that  produced  by  two  mUllon  barrels  of 
crude  oU. 

The  microwave  beams  would  not  be  In- 
jurious to  either  humans  or  animals.  Both 
airplanes  and  birds  could  fly  through  the 
beams  without  danger. 

For  example,  a  person  would  have  to  pur- 
posely stand  In  the  beam  for  a  prolonged 
time  to  sustain  Injury. 


June  6,  1973 


SER  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  Introduced  legislation,  H.R.  7275.  to 
authorize  further  Federal  funding  to  in- 
sure that  SER,  Jobs  for  Progress.  Inc.. 
will  be  able  to  continue  its  vital  work  in 
manpower  training  and  placement  in 
Spanish-speaking  communities  of  this 
country.  I  have  previously  pointed  out 
SER's  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
hope,  confidence,  and  productivity  of 
thousands  of  Americans,  contributions 
which  have  made  it  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  economical  manpower  pro- 
grams in  operation.  Last  Friday,  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Bob  Eckhardt.  attended  the 
SER  Project  Directors  National  Confer- 
ence held  in  Houston.  The  week  June  3 
to  June  10,  has  been  designated  "SER 
Week"  to  honor  SER's  accomplishments 
in  the  manpower  field  and  to  encourage 
support  for  its  continuation.  I  feel  it  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  Congressman  Eck- 
hardt's  remarks  to  the  SER  conference. 
Congressmen  Eckhardt  is  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  SER  bill. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Jobs  for  Progress  (SER) 
(By  Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt) 

It  Is  especially  gratifying  to  be  here  today 
because  SER's  accomplishments  so  clearly 
give  the  He  to  the  "straw  men"  set  up  by  Mr. 
Nixon  to  justfy  cuts  In  funding  for  domestic 
social  services.  Mr.  Nixon  may  talk  glibly,  as 
he  so  often  does,  of  programs  that  "don't 
work,"  that  are  merely  "throwing  money  at 
problems,"  but  here  Is  SER  to  prove  that  an 
intelligent  national  program,  administered 
by  dedicated,  knowledgeable  people,  can  ac- 
complish near  miracles,  even  with  far  less 
money  than  it  deserves  and  could  use.  Your 
success  in  stretching  your  dollars  has  been 
nothing  short  of  astounding,  as  I  understand 
that  SER  has  cut  its  cost-per-placement 
nearly  in  half  within  the  last  year.  SER's  in- 
take, placement,  and  Job-retention  statistics 
read  like  the  promises  in  comic-book  adver- 
tisements for  home-study  courses,  but  your 
success  has  been  no  mere  daydream  for  the 
thousands  of  people  you've  served,  or  the 
businesses  and  communities  that  benefit 
from  their  Increased  Involvement  and  pro- 
ductivity. In  less  than  seven  years,  you  have 
brought  SER  from  a  regional,  experimental 
program  to  a  major  national  effort,  co-ordi- 
nating the  knowledge,  experience,  and  hope 
of  diverse  and  distant  Spanish-speaking 
communities  In  fourteen  states. 

In  short,  here  Is  a  program  of  proven  effec- 
tiveness and  outstanding  performance,  help- 
ing the  right  people,  at  the  right  time.  In 


precisely  the  right  way.  Tet  here  we  are  in 
1973  having  to  beg  the  Nixon  Administration 
for  funding  to  continue  SER'S  operations. 
I  was  proud  to  sign,  with  79  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  letter 
of  March  30  to  President  Nixon,  which  called 
on  him  to  Insure  federal  support  for  SER 
at  least  through  fiscal  year  1974.  But  you 
have  already  had  to  contend  with  a  month- 
long  freeze  on  funding  from  the  Manpower 
Administration  and  a  flat  10%  cut  that  has 
robbed  you  of  1.8  million  dollars  promised 
for  this  year.  Worse,  your  own  confidence  in 
your  goals  and  plans  is  now  threatened  by 
great  uncertainty  as  to  what  to  expect  in 
the  future  from  Washington.  Everything 
hinges  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  mysteries 
and  vagaries  of  revenue  sharing  and  Mr. 
Nixon's   so-called    "New    Federalism." 

Unfortunately,  even  we  In  Congress, 
charged  by  the  Constitution  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  revenue-raising  and  sf>endlng. 
And  it  hard  to  pull  together  and  understand 
the  deceptive,  abstruse  elements  of  the  vari- 
ous revenue-sharing  proposals.  This,  of 
course.  Is  precisely  Mr.  Nixon's  intent.  As 
Winston  Churchill  said  In  1909,  "Those  who 
put  forward  the  alternative  budget  conceal 
themselves  as  far  as  possible  in  clouds  of 
vapors.  They  don't  want  to  be  too  clear  and 
precise  and  they  want  to  let  it  be  thought 
that  everyone  will  gain  something  and  no 
one  will  have  to  pay  any  contribution." 

WeU,  we  know  it  Isn't  so;  we  know  some 
one  is  going  to  pay  and  we  are  haunted  by 
the  fear  that  It  will  be  our  program,  or  our 
agency,  or  our  city  or  state.  Luckily,  even 
the  Nixon  Administration's  vaporous  clouds 
of  obfusoatlon  have  an  occasional  silver 
lining.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Office 
of  Education  has  just  approved  a  special 
grant  of  $90,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  for  a  new 
SER  Talent  Search  Program  In  Houston. 
Thus,  Houston  SER  will  be  able  greatly  to 
enhance  the  career  opportunities  of  many 
qualified  students,  assisting  them  In  fur- 
thering their  education  when  faced  with 
financial,  cultural  or  personal  discourage- 
ment. 

But  what  can  SER  and  other  critically 
needed  programs  expect  in  the  long  run? 
Concrete  figures  are  hard  to  come  by.  for 
administration  officials  are  adept  at  statis- 
tically disguising  their  real  intentions  by 
transferring  programs  between  agencies,  con- 
solidating long-term  appropriations  into  one 
year,  listing  appropriations  held  over  from  the 
previous  year  as  if  they  were  new  funds — 
even  changing  the  definition  of  "poverty." 
But  It  Is  all  too  clear  what  Mr.  Nixon  is  about. 
He  is  attempting  to  transform  the  executive 
budgetary  process  into  an  explicitly  policy- 
making process,  in  order  to  circumvent  Con- 
gressional authority  and  the  Intent  of  the 
Constitution.  Ever  since  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, the  president,  as  the  elected  representa- 
tive of  "all  the  people,"  has  traditionally  been 
the  one  to  whom  "the  little  guy" — the  poor, 
the  hungry,  the  disenfranchised,  the  disor- 
ganized—could  look  for  support  and  help. 
Mr.  Nixon's  Administration  has  changed  all 
that.  Special  revenue  sharing,  like  general 
revenue  sharing,  will  too  often  give  local 
control  over  expenditures  to  those  least  sym- 
pathetic to  programs  designed  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens.  Projects 
like  SER,  denied  the  organizational  and  po- 
litical resources  of  national  co-oordinatlon. 
will  be  forced  to  compete  with  stronger,  more 
established  state  and  local  Interests.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Nixon  uses  the  distant  mirage  of 
an  effective  revenue-sharing  system  to  Jus- 
tify the  gutting  of  Congressionally  approved 
prograrrLs.  I  fear  that,  when  the  dust  settles, 
there  will  simply  be  less  money  available 
for  those  who  need  It  most.  Independent 
studies  all  confirm  this  conclusion. 

Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Rlcardo  Zazueta,  your 
National  Executive  Director,  wrote  In  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  Adelante  SER,  "Many  times  a 
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crisis  does  more  good  than  harm  because  It 
brings  out  the  best  in  us."  This  is  my  hope 
for  the  Congress  as  well  as  SER.  SER  has 
learned  fast  the  political  lesson  that  It  Is  the 
squeaky  wheels  that  get  the  grease,  and  that 
well  organized  and  orchestrated  squeaks  are 
especially  persuasive.  If  the  reams  of  mall 
my  office  received  last  February  protesting 
the  freezing  of  SER  funds  are  any  indication, 
the  directors  of  the  local  SER  projects  have 
done  a  superb  job  In  bringing  SER's  concerns 
to  the  attention  of  your  representatives  In 
Washington.  The  80  signatures  on  the  March 
30  letter  to  the  President  are  also  testament 
to  your  efforts.  Congress  tends  to  service  the 
organized  at  the  expense  of  the  disorganized. 
This  is  a  fact  of  life  that  works  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  a  group  such  as  SER  which 
has  already  demonstrated  that  It  possesses 
the  dedication,  desire,  and  persistence  to  mo- 
bilize Its  sizable  constituency.  I  believe  SER's 
Increasing  political  Involvement  and  sophis- 
tication have  bom  fruit  and  are  likely  to 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Congress,  like  SER,  is  struggling  to  con- 
tinue as  a  viable,  effective  Institution. 
Whether  it  will  rise  successfully  to  meet  the 
challenge  to  its  legislative  authority  Is  yet 
unknown.  But  the  sleeping  Congressional 
giant  has  shown  some  signs  of  stirring.  There 
are  several  bUls  pending  that  would  strictly 
limit  the  President's  authority  to  impound 
appropriated  funds.  H.H.  2816.  which  I  am 
co-sponsoring,  would  prohibit  any  freeze  or 
Impoundment  without  prior  Congressional 
approval,  thus  preventing  the  disruption  and 
uncertainty  caused  by  the  freeze  of  SER 
funds  earlier  this  year  and  the  10%  overall 
cut.  To  avoid  the  perils  of  revenue -sharing, 
we  are  hopeful  that  SER  can  be  retained  as 
a  categorical  grant  program  by  act  of  Con- 
gress Just  yesterday,  a  bill  I  am  co-sponsor- 
ing was  Introduced  In  the  House  which  au- 
thorizes 30  million  dollars  for  SER  In  fiscal 
year  1974,  the  amount  of  the  SER  National 
Board's  prime  proposal  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  a  total  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  In  the  six  years  thereafter. 
Another  proposal  would  simply  extend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
whUe  prohibiting  dispersion  of  Its  funding 
through  revenue  sharing;  this  bill  Is  cur- 
rently In  the  House  Education  and.  Labor 
Committee  and  will  be  marked  up  on  June 
5th.  A  related  Senate  bill  specifically  In- 
cludes the  continuation  of  SER.  The  fate  of 
these  bills  on  conference  will  be  uncertain, 
but  I  will  certainly  do  all  I  can  at  all 
stages  to  insure  continuing  federal  support 
forSERs  vital  work. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  time  for  those  of  us 
concerned  about  human  needs.  But  per- 
haps this  crisis  will  Indeed  bring  out  "the 
best  in  all  of  us;  In  SER,  the  Congress,  the 
people,  the  courts — and,  who  knows,  maybe 
the  President,  too. 


BUFFALO  BILLS'   JACK   HORRIGAN 
ONE  OF  THE  GREATS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  8 
years  ago  the  doctors  told  Jack  Horrigan 
that  he  had  cancer  and  that  he  had  but 
a  few  months  to  live. 

But  the  medical  profession  could  not 
reckon  with  the  determination  of  a  non- 
athlete  sports  figure  who  became  known 
and  loved  far  and  wide  among  profes- 
sional athletes,  their  mentors,  and  their 
followers  in  the  press  and  otherwise. 
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Jack  started  on  general  assignment  in 
the  newspaper  business  after  World  War 
n.  but  he  soon  determined  that  sports 
was  his  preference.  And  the  sports  world 
has  benefited  from  his  choice. 

He  was  with  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
sports  staflf  when  the  American  Football 
League  was  organized  and  he  made  it 
his  prime  concern. 

Jack  was  a  fine  reporter — all  his  con- 
temporaries agree — but  he  was  more  than 
that.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  everyone, 
a  spark  of  life  wherever  he  went,  a  con- 
firmed optimist,  a  leveling  influence,  a 
man  with  a  heart. 

APL  Commissioner  Joe  Poss  picked 
him  in  1963  to  head  public  relations  for 
the  league.  Three  years  later  he  came 
back  to  Buffalo  to  become  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  public  relations  for  the  Buf- 
falo Bills  football  team,  a- job  he  held  to 
the  end. 

Jack's  battle  against  the  scourge  of 
cancer  had  been  continuous  for  the  past 
8  years,  although  only  those  really  close 
to  him  knew  of  the  pain  and  suffering 
he  was  imdergoing.  His  spirit  was  im- 
fbnching,  his  encouragement  to  others 
was  endless. 

For  some  weeks  now  he  had  been  hos- 
pitalized as  his  long  battle  was  coming 
to  an  end.  He  died  Saturday  at  Rosewell 
Park  Memorial  Institute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mark  of  the  man  can 
be  made  no  more  evident  than  in  the 
words  of  his  contemporaries  which  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks : 
[From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  June  3, 
1973] 
Jack  Horrigan.  47,  Dies;   Bills'  Public 

Relations  Vice  President 
John  Patrick  "Jack"  Horrigan,  47.  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public  relations  for 
the  Buffalo  Bills  the  last  seven  years,  died 
Saturday  (June  2.  1973)  In  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Hospital  after  a  lengthy  Ulness. 
Mr.  Horrigan  was  noted  as  an  accom- 
plished writer,  publicist,  author,  humorist 
and  speaker  throughout  professional  sports, 
but  Is  remembered  best  by  those  who  knew 
him  most  closely  as  a  devoted  family  man 
who  waged  and  won  several  courageous  bat- 
tles for  his  health. 

A  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  will  be  cele- 
brated Wednesday  at  St.  John  The  Baptist 
Church,  Town  of  Tonawanda.  with  burial 
In  Holy  Cross  Cemetery,  Lackawanna. 

Survivors  are  his  wife,  the  former  Eliza- 
beth M.  Lawn,  who  resided  with  him  at  167 
Louvaine  Dr.;  six  daughters,  Karen.  20;  Pa- 
tricia. 16;  Margaret,  13;  Mary,  11;  Elizabeth. 
9;  and  Kathleen,  4,  all  of  Buffalo;  three  sons, 
Jeremiah,  23,  of  Buffalo;  Joseph,  21,  of  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.,  and  John.  15,  of  Buffalo:  his 
father.  Jeremiah,  of  Buffalo;  and  two  sisters 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Element  and  Mrs.  Eileen  King- 
ston, both  of  Buffalo.  He  also  had  one  grand- 
son. Grady  Kane-Horrlgan.  4  months. 

Friends  who  wish  may  make  donations  to 
Rosewell  Park  Memorial  Hospital.  Dept.  of 
Medicine  B. 

born  in  buffalo 
Mr.  Horrigan  was  born  in  Buffalo  Dec.  30. 
1925.  He  attended  Canlslus  High  School  be- 
fore entering  the  U.S.  Navy  In  1943  and 
served  aboard  a  submarine  chaser  as  a  radio 
operator  In  the  Paclflc  Theater  of  World 
War  II. 

He  entered  the  newspaper  field  with  United 
Press  In  1946,  covering  general  news  and 
sports,  and  from  1950-54,  he  was  the  Buffalo 
Hockey  Club's  publicity  director. 

In  1958.  Mr.  Horrigan  Jol:ied  the  Buffalo 
Evening   News    sports    staff,    where    he    won 
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three  sports  writing  awards  in  four  years.  He 
was  named  American  Foot'oall  League  pub- 
licity director  in  1963  and  moved  to  New 
York. 

In  June,  1966.  Mr.  Horrigan  became  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public  relations  for  the 
Bills,  a  position  he  held  to  his  death.  He  was 
elected  president  of  AFL  publicity  directors 
in  1968. 

Mr.  Horrigan  was  co-author  of  the  book. 
"The  Other  League."  an  acclaimed  story  of 
the  birth  and  development  of  the  American 
Football  League. 

SHOWED    GREAT    COURAGE 

Mr.  Horrigan  astonished  many  with  the 
manner  and  success  with  which  he  combated 
Illnesses,  including  four  types  of  major  can- 
cer. His  Is  a  story  of  courage  and  Inner  con- 
viction matched  by  few  anywhere. 

In  1966,  he  was  told  he  had  three  months 
to  live  after  a  malignant  kidney  was  removed 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic.  Then  in  AprU,  1970,  he 
reported  for  an  annual  medical  check  and 
was  told  he  had  leukemia. 

Through  it  all,  Mr.  Horrlgan's  wit  was 
never  dimmed.  He  was  an  excellent  toast- 
master  and  his  Jokes  before  hundreds  or  as 
aside  comments  to  only  a  few  brought  broad 
smiles.  Regardless  of  the  circumstances  of  a 
situation,  he  would  always  take  the  time  to 
discuss  a  problem  whenever  an  Individual 
wished  It. 

His  experiences  were  rich  and  varied.  Many 
came  beyond  the  field  of  athletics,  such  as 
when  he  was  a  political  writer  and  rode  the 
train  with  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

SERVED  ON  MINE-SWEEPER 

Others  came  before  his  writer-publicist 
career,  as  when  his  eyesight  was  such  that  he 
supposedly  could  not  enter  the  service,  but 
managed  to,  anyway,  and  then  spent  war- 
time naval  service  on  one  of  the  smallest 
frigates  Involved  in  niine-sweeping  opera- 
tions— despite   the   fact  he  could   not  swim. 

There  were  many  touching  times.  During 
the  1972  football  season,  Mr.  Horrigan  always 
stood  alongside  the  players  and  coaches  dur- 
ing the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem  at 
home  games.  He  was  with  the  team  and 
organization  he  loved,  the  Buffalo  Bills. 

There  are  countless  examples  of  loyalty 
which  Mr.  Horrigan  expressed  to  the  Bills 
and  their  owner.  Ralph  C.  Wilson  Jr  .  but  all 
must  be  subordinated  in  Importance  to  his 
feelings  toward  his  family.  He  was  rich  In 
relatives,  friends  and  talent,  and  that  Is  the 
way  he  will  be  remembered. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 

June  4,  1973] 

Jack  Horrigan — One  of  the  Greats 

(By  Steve  Weller) 

There  are  times  when  every  man  wonders 
If  he  has  been  considerate  enough  of  others, 
seen  enough  for  himself,  savored  his  share 
of  the  good  things,  done  anything  that  will 
endure  as  a  sign  that  he's  been  here. 

The  number  of  years  alloted  are  mean- 
ingless. Sometimes  90  Isn't  enough. 

Jack  Horrigan  died  Saturday.  He  was  47. 
For  his  family  and  friends  that  allotment 
was  not  nearly  enough. 

But  by  every  other  standard.  Jack  got  It 
all  done. 

What  I'll  remember  most  Is  the  warmth. 
And  the  laughs.  Not  Just  when  he  felt  good 
because  for  most  of  the  years  that  I  knew 
him  cancer  made  It  impossible  for  him  to 
feel  good. 

I'd  been  in  Buffalo  only  a  few  days  when 
Jack  and  I  went  out  on  an  assignment  for 
The  Evening  News  It  was  a  minor  affair  run 
by  stuffy  people,  an  ideal  way  to  ruin  an 
afternoon. 

But  I  enjoyed  It,  partly  because  Jack's 
gentle  needle  put  pomposity  In  perspective, 
partly  because  It  was  the  first  few  hours 
of  a  valued  friendship. 
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We  spent  a  lot  of  hours  together  In  the 
early  days  of  the  American  Football  League. 

Watching  the  Buffalo  Bills  falter  toward 
maturity.  Estimating  the  combined  girth  of 
Bob  Sedlock  and  Chuck  McMurtry.  Catalog- 
ing the  43  ways  a  rookie  named  Norman 
King  has  found  to  escape  from  the  Roycroft 
Inn  after  curfew. 

Anticipating  the  arrival  of  the  parents  of 
Joe  Schaffer,  a  linebacker  from  Tennessee 
whose  musically  gifted  family  helped  lighten 
post -game  gloom  after  the  frequent  defeats 
and  shook  the  Roycroft  to  Its  antique  foun- 
dation In  the  wake  of  rare  victories.  Marvel- 
ing at  the  emotional  range  of  Buster  Ram- 
sey. 

Prom  the  day  a  franchise  was  placed  In 
Buffalo,  Jack  was  the  most  knowledgeable 
man  in  the  AFL. 

Today,  the  league  and  Its  fringes  are  popu- 
lated by  people  he  helped.  Coaches  who  ehed 
unemployment  because  he  put  in  a  good  word 
at  the  right  time.  Players  who,  for  the  same 
reason,  picked  up  Ali-Star  game  money  or 
added  a  year  to  flickering  careers. 

Writers  he  steered  toward  solvency  with 
sharp  book  and  magazine  story  ideas.  Pub- 
licity men  he  saved  from  the  whims  of  erratic 
employers. 

Some  might  consider  It  a  flaw,  the  way 
Jack  adopted  people  and  stuck  by  them.  I 
don't,  because  I  benefited  by  it. 

There  are  many  ways  that  people  will  ar- 
range their  memories  of  Jack  Horrlgan. 

He  was  the  most  moral  man  I  ever  met.  He 
had  a  beautiful  family.  He  did  his  work  well. 

For  me.  It  will  be  the  warmth.  And  the 
laughs. 

But  list  them  any  way  you  like.  Kind. 
Funny.  Moral.  Talented.  There  were  only  47 
years  in  Jack's  allotment  but  those  attributes 
made  each  of  those  years  a  great  one. 

Jack  got  it  all  done. 


HONEYMOON  ISLAND,  USA 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    CTJAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Exxon  Corp.'s  publication,  The  Lamp, 
has  recently  published  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle about  the  U.S.  Territory-  of  Guam. 
The  article,  and  the  beautiful  pictures 
which  accompany  it.  tell  how  Guam  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  No.  1  honevmoon 
spot  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Japa- 
nese everj-  year.  This  is  a  mo.st  para- 
doxical situation,  for.  although  Guam 
has  h>een  a  U.S.  Territory  .since  1898,  the 
island  is  still  unknown  to  most  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

Thankfully,  the  author  of  the  story. 
Mr.  Tom  Nova,  has  obviously  develoued 
a  fine  eye  for  the  better  things  in  life, 
for  he  thoughtfully  outlines  every  facet 
of  Guam's  many  charms  for  his  readers. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues 
before.  Guam  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  great  tourist  attractions  in  the  we.st- 
ern  Pacific,  and  not  just  another  military 
outpost.  As  little  as  5  years  ago,  few  tour- 
ists came  to  Guam.  Today  we  proudly 
welcome  more  than  150.000  visitors  a 
year,  many  of  whom  come  from  nearby 
Japan.  Mostly  by  twos,  the  Japanese 
tourists  arrive  in  Guam  to  begin  their 
honeymoon  in  what,  for  them.  Is  an  ex- 
otic foreign  island  in  the  beautiful  Pa- 
cific. To  our  fellow  Americans  who  have 
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been  to  Guam,  however,  they  already 
know  that  Guam  combines  the  best  of 
island  culture  with  the  many  benefits  of 
modern  American  living. 

The  Exxon  article  is  another  indica- 
tion of  Guam's  growing  popularity.  And, 
at  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  it  in  the  Record  for  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  to  read: 

Honeymoon  Island,  U.S.A. 
(Note. — Guam    may    be    unknown    to    most 
Americans,  but  If  s  Niagara  Palls  to  Japa- 
nese couples) 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  Tal  An,  one  of  the 
luckiest  days  on  which  to  be  married  in 
Japan.  Here,  1,500  miles  from  Tokyo  and 
wearing  a  smile  as  bright  as  the  tropical 
sunshine,  Hiroml  Hada  stepped  from  the 
Japan  Air  Lines  747.  She  and  her  new  hus- 
band paused  for  a  moment  to  draw  in  deep 
breaths  of  the  sparkling  air.  "It  tastes  so 
good!"  she  exclaimed. 

The  scene  is  repeated  dozens  of  times 
each  week  as  a  growing  number  of  Japanese 
newlyweds  dLscover  the  hottest  new  honey- 
moon haven  in  the  Orient — the  American 
territory  of  Guam. 

The  air  really  does  seem  to  have  a  differ- 
ent flavor  on  Guam.  It  is  fresh  and  clean, 
scented  with  bougainvlllea,  frangipani.  wild 
orchids  and  other  exotic  flowers.  Sunsets 
reverberate  with  great  splashes  of  rose,  or- 
ange, gold  and  pink. 

Guam  is  less  than  1.000  miles  from  the 
equator,  and  its  constant  simimer  Is  a  relief 
from  the  cold  winters  in  Japan.  The  atmos- 
phere Is  easygoing,  the  shopping  is  duty  free 
and  Guamanians  are  a  naturally  friendly 
and  romantic  people.  Also,  Guam  is  only  a 
three-hour  jet  flight  from  Tokyo.  Complete 
four-day  package  tours,  advertised  in  Japan 
to  the  "nearest  America."  are  as  low  as  8220. 
And  the  young  couples  like  to  tell  their 
friends  that  they  spent  their  honeymoon  in 
the  exotic  United  States. 

Guam's  sudden  popularity  with  Japanese 
vacationers  and  honeymooners  has  left  its 
87,000  residents  in  a  happy  state  of  shock. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  some  300 
tourists  annually.  Visitors  were  so  unex- 
pected that  classes  were  dismissed  early  to 
let  a  boatload  of  sightseers  tour  in  the  school 
buses.  Last  year  there  were  more  than  150.- 
000  visitors,  of  whom  about  25.000  were 
honeymooners.  By  1975.  it  is  estimated,  close 
to  300,000  people  wUl  visit  Guam  and  spend 
about  ?200  million. 

Guam  Is  weU  prepared  for  the  rush.  In  the 
past  five  years,  eight  new  hotels  have  opened, 
with  more  than  2.100  rooms.  Golf  courses 
have  been  built,  bicycles  and  sklndiving 
equipment  are  available  and  Ashing  Is  a 
major  sport.  Japanese  and  Hawaiian-style 
nightclubs  swing  into  the  early  hours.  Movies 
and  bowling  alleys  are  opening  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  It's  legal  to  bet  on  cockfights.  But 
amid  all  the  activity,  many  couples  still  stroll 
hand  In  hand  along  the  curving  beaches  of 
Tumon  Bay,  where  most  of  the  new  hotels 
are  located,  smiling  at  each  other  and  gazing 
raptly  at  the  Wagnerian  sunseta. 

They  find  it  easy  to  get  around  In  Guam. 
The  island  Is  only  30  mUes  long  and  between 
four  and  eight  miles  wide.  At  that.  It  Is  the 
largest  of  the  Mariana  Islands  and  the  gate- 
way to  Micronesia — more  than  2.000  Islands 
spread  over  three  million  square  miles  of  the 
Pacific. 

On  foot,  peddling  tandem  bicycles  or  driv- 
ing rented  cars,  the  honeymooning  couples 
are  always  eager  to  tour  through  Guam's 
remarkable  and  paradoxical  history — remark- 
able because  It  contains  such  a  rich  inter- 
mingling of  cultures  and  paradoxical  because 
until  recently  Guam  has  always  been  politic- 
ally important,  esthetlcally  desirable  and 
thoroughly  overlooked. 

According  to  local  legend,  Guam  was  the 
original  Garden  of  Eden.  All  living  things 
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were  said  to  have  been  formed  from  the 
Puuna  Rock,  the  "Rock  of  Creation"  on  the 
southern  tip  of  the  island,  from  which  they 
traveled  across  the  waters  and  populated  the 
world. 

Apart  from  legend.  It  Is  known  that  Guam 
was  originally  settled  by  a  blend  of  Indones- 
ian and  Polynesian  people  who  called  them- 
selves Chamorroe.  They  left  a  legacy  of  lan- 
guage, social  customs  and  mysterious  latte 
stones  that  have  been  found  at  more  than 
200  sites  around  the  island.  Lattes  are  high, 
carved  stones  topped  by  a  headstone. 
Archaeologists  believe  they  were  foundations 
for  houses  occupied  by  tribal  chiefs.  Some  re- 
searchers have  linked  them  with  the  even 
more  mysterious  stone  faces  on  Easter  Island. 
Today.  Latte  Park  in  the  capital  of  Agana 
(pronounced  Ah-gawn-ya)  is  a  favorite  tour- 
ist attraction  from  the  legendary  history  of 
Guam. 

Another  popular  spot  Is  the  remains  of 
Port  Soledad,  which  overlooks  scenic  Umatac 
Bay.  This  was  where  Ferdinand  Magellan 
chanced  upon  Guam  in  1521  on  his  voyage 
around  the  world. 

Fort  Soledad  was  built  after  Spain  col- 
onized Guam,  Introduced  Spanish  culture 
and  turned  the  Island  Into  a  tropical  Siberia 
for  political  prisoners.  The  fort  also  pro- 
tected the  Island  from  pirates  In  search  of 
Spanish  gold. 

Few  honeymooners  would  miss  a  visit  to 
Two  Lovers  Point,  a  high  cliff  that  Is  the 
scene  of  one  of  Guam's  more  romantic  leg- 
ends. According  to  the  story,  two  young 
lovers  were  to  be  separated  when  the  girl's 
father  arranged  to  have  her  marry  a  Span- 
ish oflBcer.  The  young  girl  and  her  Chamorro 
lover  fled  Into  the  hills.  Cornered  on  top 
of  the  lookout  point,  they  tied  their  long  hair 
together  and,  locked  In  an  embrace,  leaped 
to  their  deaths  on  the  rocks  below.  The  story 
may  be  apocryphal  but  the  view,  at  any  rate, 
Is  breathtaking. 

Guam  remained  In  Spanish  hands,  until 
the  Spanish- American  War,  when  It  was  ced- 
ed to  the  United  States.  Japanese  forces 
occupied  the  island  on  the  day  after  Pearl 
Harbor  and  lost  it  in  1944.  But  for  years  after 
the  war.  Guam  remained  a  military  junk 
heap,  filled  with  rusting  Quonset  huts,  un- 
exploded  shells  and  Japanese  army  strag- 
glers who  periodically  emerged  from  the 
jungle  to  surrender. 

Guamanians  were  granted  U.S.  citizenship 
In  1950.  Then  In  1962  military  visas  were 
abolished,  opening  an  imrestrlcted  door  to 
the  outside  world. 

Direct  'flight  from  Tokyo  began  in  1967. 
About  12,000  tourists  came  that  first  year, 
despite  a  lack  of  amenities  that  b^'irdered  on 
the 'primitive.  Still  there  were  the  sweep- 
ing shorelines,  the  riotous  colors  of  flowers 
and  plants,  the  dramatic  scenery  with  cliffs 
plunging  straight  down  Into  the  sea  and  air 
so  pure  that  It  laundered  the  bloodstream. 
Major  airlines  began  to  promote  low-cost 
package  tours.  Smart  Investors  got  the  mes- 
sage and  resort  hotels  soon  began  to  go  up. 
Transportation  began  to  change  from  oxcart 
to  automobile. 

Guam  today  boasts  full  employment,  a  new 
four-year  university  and  a  rapidly  rlrlng 
standard  of  living  that  Includes  TV  sets  and 
washing  machines  In  most  homes.  There  Is 
one  car  for  every  two  people,  a  higher  ratio 
than  California's.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  traffic  jams,  inadequate  sewers  and  rising 
prices. 

But  construction  is  booming,  and  those 
early  tourists  would  hardly  recognize  the 
place  today.  Accommodations  are  sumptuous, 
and  so  is  the  food.  Guam  abounds  In  fine 
Japanese  and  Chinese  restaurants  but  the 
newlyweds  like  to  try  American  food.  Those 
who  sample  Guam  cooking  find  It  reflects  the 
Island's  history:  rice  and  soy  sauce  from  the 
Orient;  tortillas  and  hot  peppers  from  Mex- 
ico: .sausage  from  Spain;  lumpla,  a  vegetable 
somewhat  like  cabbage,  from  the  Philippines, 
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coconut  and  taro  from  their  Chamorro  ances- 
tors; and,  of  course,  hamburgers  from  the 
United  States. 

Many  honeymooners  rent  cars  to  reach 
scenic  places  on  the  Island.  In  the  process, 
they  have  their  first  contact  with  the  local 
Exxon  affiliate's  service  stations.  The  Guam 
boom  brought  Esso  Eastern  retail  outlets  to 
the  island  in  1971.  The  original  station,  near 
the  airport,  sported  the  Island's  first  car 
wash. 

According  to  Lee  Glraudo,  manager  on 
Guam,  the  venture  was  a  rousing  success 
from  the  beginning.  The  station  exceeded  its 
second  year  forecast  for  gasoline  sales  by  the 
end  of  its  second  month  of  operation.  There 
are  now  eight  Esso  stations  on  the  island  and 
service  facilities  at  a  marina. 

The  stations  have  been  praised  by  de- 
signers as  outstanding  examples  of  attractive 
and  functional  architecture.  They  had  to  be 
able  to  withstand  the  two  major  threats  to 
buildings  on  the  Island:  typhoon  winds  up  to 
250  m.p.h.  and  the  appetite  of  Guam's  in- 
satiable termites.  Both  problems  were  solved 
by  using  concrete  as  the  basic  building  mate- 
rial. Vaulted  canopies  over  the  pumps  are 
bot'i  practical,  providing  protection  from  the 
rain,  and  esthetlcally  pleasing.  The  Esso 
signs  are  engineered  to  stay  put  in  high 
winds.  When  the  winds  turn  into  storms,  they 
can  be  easily  dismantled  and  stored.  All  glass 
Is  also  designed  against  strong  wind. 

Besides  this  operation,  the  company  de- 
livers liquid  petroleum  gas  to  homes  and 
busiresses.  much  as  heating  oil  is  distributed 
elsewhere.  The  company  al.so  supplies  all  of 
the  crude  oil  used  by  the  Guam  Oil  &  Refin- 
ing Company,  which  makes  and  sells  fuel  oil 
to  the  navy  and  jet  fuel  to  the  air  force. 

Guam's  boom  goes  on,  raising  the  Islanders- 
hopes  that  the  centuries  of  neglect  are  for- 
ever gone.  Fiercely  loyal  to  the  United  States. 
Guamanians  hope  someday  to  become  the 
5l6t  state,  "Statehood,  indeed.  Is  our  ulti- 
mate goal."  Governor  Carlos  Comacho  has 
said,  "We  never  apologize  when  we  tell  any- 
one  that  we  are  Americans." 

To  Its  historic  figures,  the  Chamarro  war- 
rior, the  Spanish  adventurer,  the  political 
outcast,  the  Jesuit  priest,  the  pirate  and  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  Guam  now  adds  the 
honeymooner— floppy  straw  hat  on  head 
camera  In  hand  and  full  of  a  youthful  desire 
to  peek  into  someone  else's  culture.  This  Is 
a  happy  addition  to  Guam's  heritage. 
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Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  I  made  some  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  and  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  here  the  main  portions  of  my 
testimony  because  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tmguished  members  of  that  panel  are 
engaged  In  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  current  Initiatives  by  Congress,  al- 
beit the  least  publicized,  and.  therefoi-e 
the  matters  with  which  that  group  is 
concerned  should  achieve  the  widest 
possible  dissemination,  both  inside  this 
Chamber  and  without. 

I  feel,  as  do  many  of  you  here,  that  this 
IS  a  time  when  Congress  must  reassert 
itself.  We  must  move  to  recapture  the  In- 
nuence  and  the  authority  that  the 
rounding  Fathers  Intended  us  to  have  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
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We  must  reorganize  ourselves  in  such 
a  way  that,  once  the  project  is  com- 
pleted, the  people  will  clearly  under- 
stand what  we  have  done,  and  why  we 
have  done  it.  If  our  efforts  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment closer  to  the  people  by  making 
it  easier  for  them  to  track  what  is  going 
on.  so  much  the  better. 

To  achieve  this  purpose.  I  feel  that 
Congress  ought  to  organize  itself  into 
committees  in  a  manner  paralleling  the 
organization  of  the  executive  branch  by 
Congress  into  separate  departments  and 
agencies.  For  example,  we  should  have  a 
Transportation  Committee,  constituted 
by  us  as  a  counterpart  to  our  creature  In 
the  executive  branch;  namely,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Similarly, 
we  should  have  a  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Committee,  mirroring  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  a  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Committee  to  preside  as  a 
board  of  directors,  as  it  were,  over  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

To  a  certain  extent,  we  already  have 
this  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
do  have,  for  example,  a  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
State  Department,  and  an  Agriciilture 
Committee  that  concerns  Itself  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  the  pat- 
tern, as  we  know,  is  loose  and  far  from 
consistent.  Most  of  our  committees  have 
hybrid  functions  vis  a  vis  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  extent  of  their  jurisdic- 
tions cannot  be  inferred  from  their 
names.  Only  a  few  persons  outside  of 
Washington,  for  instance,  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  the  principal 
panel  dealing  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  were 
to  establish  a  substantially  symmetrical 
system  such  as  the  one  I  advocate,  it 
would  enhance  public  understanding  of 
the  workings  of  oiu-  Government,  since 
the  voter  would  have  virtually  Identical 
points  of  reference  in  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  I  think  this  is 
an  important  objective  to  strive  toward 
in  these'  times  when  the  public  is  becom- 
ing progressively  more  alienated  from 
Government.  One  reason  for  this  distrust 
of  Government  is  that  it  is  so  difficult  for 
anyone  who  is  not  a  scholar  or  a  lobbyist 
to  perceive  how  the  Government  oper- 
ates, and  how  its  different  parts  mesh. 
This  means  that  the  voter  is  often  in  the 
dark  on  a  matter  of  supreme  Importance 
to  him,  that  being  who  is  responsible  for 
what. 

For  example,  as  Mary  Russell  reported 
last  March  in  the  Washington  Post  the 
House  has  "19  units— that — deal  with 
education  In  one  form  or  another."  She 
cited  E  study  made  of  three  recent  Con- 
gresses that  turned  up  a  total  of  1,778 
education  bills  being  Introduced  in  the 
House.  Miss  Russell  wrote: 

Of  these  measures.  758,  or  42%,  went  to 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  while 
the  remaining  1,025,  or  68%,  were  distributed 
among  18  other  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees. 

It  Is  true  that  In  the  bureaucracy,  too, 
we  have  agencies  with  overlapping  Juris- 
dictions. But  if  the  congressional  com- 
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mittees  were  more  closely  alined  with 
the  executive  departments,  the  interac- 
tion between  the  two  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment would  occur  visibly  at  points  of 
contact  that  would  appear,  to  those  in- 
terested in  public  affairs,  but  who  have 
other  full-time  pursuits,  to  be  logical  and 
predictable. 

Another  advantage  of  the  symmetrical 
system  is  that  it  would  redistribute  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  existing 
committees  in  a  way  that  would  help  to 
expedite  legislation.  I  have  in  mind,  for 
example,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, where  much  of  the  Nation's  high- 
priority  legislation  is  handled,  with  a 
backlog  developing  as  each  matter  awaits 
its  turn — revenue  sharing,  tax  reform, 
national  health  insurance,  social  security 
improvements,  foreign  trade,  war  profit- 
eering— to  cite  some  examples.  By  con- 
trast, we  have  other  standing  committees 
with  narrow  jurisdictions,  such  as  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  whose  calen- 
dars are  manageable  but  who  seldom  get 
the  opportunity  to  process  a  bill  of 
general  public  concern. 

THREE    DEPDTT    CHAIRMEN 

I  have  another  suggestion  to  make 
about  restructuring  congressional  com- 
mittees. It  seems  to  me  that  the  three 
major  functions  of  Congress — legis- 
lating, appropriating,  and  overseeing — 
could  be  discharged  much  more  effi- 
ciently if  a  single  committee  were  to 
carry  out  all  three  functions  within  its 
area  of  responsibility,  l-  ■  r  example,  the 
Transportation  Committee  would  not 
only  legislate  new  programs  for  the 
Transportation  Department,  and  extend, 
terminate,  curtail,  or  expand  existing 
programs,  but  it  'Rould  also  propose  ap- 
propriations for  the  programs  it  au- 
thorizes— and  then  it  would  oversee  the 
operations  of  these  programs. 

I  see  several  advantages  inherent  in 
such  a  system.  First  it  would  tend  to 
close  the  gap  between  promise  and  ful- 
fillment with  respect  to  new  programs 
where  there  are  generous  financial  au- 
thorizations, followed  by  meager  appro- 
priations. Since  the  same  Congressmen 
would  be  dealing  both  with  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations,  one  could  ex- 
pect more  realistic  and  responsible  legis- 
lation to  result  in  both  areas.  As  Elliot 
L.  Richardson  wrote  recently,  when  he 
was  departing  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare : 

Time  after  time,  the  (legislative  authoriza- 
tion) figures  .  .  .  are  higher  than  anything 
the  executive  branch  can  In  good  conscience 
request,  and  higher  than  anything  that  ap- 
propriations committees  are  willing  to  pro- 
vide. There  results,  then,  an  "authorization- 
appropriation  gap" — a  gap  which  has  grown 
by  $3  billion  In  the  last  year  alone  and  is 
now  over  $13  billion. 

Second,  the  Congressmen  dealing  with 
appropriations  would  have  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  since  they  will  have 
helped  developed  the  programs  thf-y  are 
being  called  on  to  finance.  Similarly,  the 
congressional  "authorizers"  would  have 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Depart- 
ments to  which  tlie  programs  are  being 
assigned  for  administration,  imple- 
mentation, and  enforcement. 

Third,  with  respect  to  oversight,  my 
proposal  would  have  the  effect  of  insti- 
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tutionalizing  this  function  on  each  com- 
mittee. I  think  a  lot  more  oversight  is 
needed,  and  this  is  one  means  of  pro- 
viding it.  Those  exercising  the  oversight 
will  have  already  had  a  hand  in  estab- 
lishing and  financing  the  programs  they 
are  reviewing,  and  they  would  have  a 
better  notion  of  what  to  look  for. 

BOUGH    MODEL   OF   SYSTEM 

I  have  not  constructed,  and  am  not 
advancing  here,  an  actual  model  of  the 
system  I  propose,  because,  even  if  we 
were  to  agree  in  principle  on  its  desira- 
bility a  large  number  of  variations  are 
possible.  Nonetheless,  pending  the  kind 
of  detailed  research  that  could  best  be 
pursued  by  your  committee  staff,  I  think 
I  ought  to  offer  at  least  a  rough  picture 
of  what  I  have  in  mind. 

We  presently  have  21  standing  com- 
mittees in  the  House,  and  we  would,  or 
could,  end  up  with  approximately  the 
same  number  under  my  system.  This  is 
so  because  certain  committees,  such  as 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  would  be  abolished  as  In- 
dependent entities,  with  their  work  be- 
ing apportioned  to  other  committees. 

There  are  11  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ments, and  each  of  these  would  have  a 
counterpart  committee  in  the  House.  We 
then  would  create  additional  standing 
committees  to  oversee  the  independent 
agencies 

One  possibility  would  be  to  establish  a 
standing  committee  that  would  take  ju- 
risdiction over  the  major  regulatory 
agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations. Federal  Power,  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissions.  Similarly,  an- 
other new  standing  committee  could  take 
under  its  wing  a  group  of  related  inde- 
pendent agencies,  such  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  National  Media- 
tion Board.  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  and  Equal  Employment 
Opporttinities  Commission.  Another  pos- 
sibility, of  course,  would  be  to  assign  this 
latter  constellation  of  agencies  to  the 
House  committee  that  is  given  suzerain- 
ty over  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  think  we  would  agree,  also,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  new  standing  committee 
whose  jurisdiction  would  include  at  least 
some  of  the  agencies  operating  imder  the 
aegis  of  the  White  House.  Such  agencies 
could  include  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  National  Security  Coi"^- 
cil.  Again,  I  realize  that  an  argument 
could  be  made  that  the  CIA  ought  to  get 
Its  marching  orders  either  from  the 
House's  State  Department  Committee  or 
Defense  Etepartment  Committee,  and  the 
same  argument  could  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  National  Security  Council. 
However,  since  both  of  these  agencies 
span  departmental  lines  in  terms  of  their 
missions,  an  argument  could  be  made, 
too,  for  reserving  supervision  of  them  to 
a  new  standing  House  committee  oper- 
ating at  the  level  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

I  will  pursue  this  matter  no  further 
here,  since  I  think  it  is  evident  by  now 
that  we  are  dealing  with  so  large  a  num- 
t)er  of  variables  that  this  discusslonj_for 
the  purposes  that  we  are  gathered  here, 
would  become  unnecessarily  prolonged. 
At  any  rate,  I  hope  I  have  at  least  pointed 
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out  to  you  the  psmoramlc  nature  of  the 
task.  The  complications,  I  might  add, 
would  come  in  structuring  such  a  system, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  stable 
and  viable  once  it  is  completed. 

Obviously,  whenever  we  approve  a  re- 
organization plan  for  any  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  readjust  our  own  committee  system 
accordingly.  And  whether  we  would  want 
to  revamp  any  of  our  committees  would 
become  a  consideration  in  deliberations 
over  whether  to  approve  the  executive  re- 
organization plan. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    STRUCTURE 

What  would  be  the  subcommittee 
structure  under  the  system  I  propose?  I 
submit,  at  this  point,  that  we  ought  to 
consider  three  possibilities.  Again,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  our  newly  constituted 
standing  committees  would  be  respon- 
sible for  legislating,  appropriating,  and 
overseeing,  one  possibility  would  be  to 
have  each  committee  subdivided  into 
three  subcommittees,  each  to  be  headed 
by  a  deputy  chairman — one  for  legisla- 
tion, a  second  for  appropriations,  and  a 
third  for  oversight.  A  second  possibility 
would  be  to  group  together  related  bu- 
reaus In  an  executive  department  and 
assign  them  to  a  particular  subcommit- 
tee of  the  counterpart  House  coirunittee, 
with  that  subcommittee,  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  acquire  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
bureaus  involved,  discharging  all  respon- 
sibility for  legislating,  appropriating,  and 
overseeing  with  respect  to  that  grouping 
of  bureaus.  A  third  possibility  would  be 
to  organize  subcommittees  in  a  manner 
that  would  reflect  the  organization  of 
the  departments  at  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary level. 

BUDGET   COMMTTTEE 

In  addition  to  what  we  might  term 
this  horizontal  organization  of  House 
committees,  we  might  also  provide  for 
vertical  contacts,  as  It  were,  between  the 
several  standing  committees.  For  ex- 
ample, the  deputy  chairmen  for  appro- 
priations might  come  together  to  com- 
prise a  Budget  Committee  that  would 
be  responsible  for  reconciling  the  budget 
requests  of  the  various  departments,  and 
for  developing  what  could  amount  to  a 
counterbudget  created  by  the  Congress. 
Obviously,  this  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward reestablishing  congressional  con- 
trol of  the  public  purse.  A  Budget  Com- 
mittee constituted  in  the  manner  I 
suggest  here  would  differ  radically  In 
structure  from  the  one  recommended  re- 
cently by  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control.  But  some  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  those  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Democratic  Study  Group, 
for  example,  would  be  canceled  out  by 
my  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  possibility  for  "ver- 
tical'-type  meetings.  I  would  like  to  see 
built  into  such  a  system  a  measure  of 
fluidity  with  respect  to  the  committees 
and  their  subcommittees.  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  interdepartmental  commit- 
tees are  established  from  time  to  time  to 
consider  and  handle  projects  and  prob- 
lems that  cross  departmental  lines.  We 
ought  to  do  this  in  Congress  as  well.  The 
Speaker,  or  the  House  majority  caucus, 
or  both,  ought  to  be  given  authority, 
when  the  need  for  a  particular  leglsla- 
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tlve  initiative  as  Indicated,  to  assign  the 
matter  to  an  ad  hoc  committee  consist- 
ing of.  say,  two  subcommittees  taken 
from  one  standing  committee  and  a  third 
subcommittee  taken  for  another  stand- 
ing committee.  And  these  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees should  be  vested  not  merely  with 
study  functions  but  should  be  empowered 
with  legislative  authority  as  well,  If  a 
need  for  this  Is  perceived  by  the  leader- 
ship or  the  caucus. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  these 
proposals  wUl  be  accorded  serious  con- 
sideration and  I  would  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss them  with  any  of  my  colleagues 
here,  at  their  convenience. 


BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  REJECTS 
SUBPENA  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all 
Americans  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives are  eager  for  the  day,  hopefully  in 
the  near  future,  when  the  trauma  of 
Watergate  will  be  behind  us  and  when 
our  great  Nation  will  again  move  rapidly 
toward  the  achievement  of  our  worthy 
domestic  and  international  goals. 

In  the  climate  of  current  congressional 
and  judicial  investigations,  a  good  deal 
of  thought  has  been  given  to  how  best 
to  restore  the  people's  confidence  in  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  so  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive can  regain  the  initiative  In  help- 
ing achieve  our  national  and  interna- 
tional goals. 

To  that  end.  today's  announcement 
that  Melvin  Laird  will  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  domestic  adviser  and  that 
Alexander  Haig  will  resign  his  military 
position  to  become  Chief  of  Staff  are 
great  news  for  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 

The  Buffalo  Evening-News  recently 
carried  a  thoughtful  editorial  concerting 
the  specific  proposal  to  subpena  the  Pres- 
ident to  testify  before  a  Federal  grand 
jury.  The  editorial  makes  some  telling 
points  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Subpena  a  President?  No  Way 

The  White  House  Is  quite  right  In  declar- 
ing It  'constitutionally  Inappropriate"  for 
President  NUon  either  to  be  subpoenaed  or 
to  appear  as  a  witness  In  any  of  the  grand 
jury  proceedings  or  congressional  investiga- 
tions growing  out  of  the  Watergate  scandal. 

The  President  has  plenty  of  other  ways  to 
explain  or  Justify  his  role  or  to  provide  rele- 
vant Information  as  to  other  parties  In  these 
matters.  And  we  certainly  hope  he  will  avail 
himself  of  these  means — by  subjecting  him- 
self to  the  give-and-take  of  more  frequent 
press  conferences,  by  welcoming  questions  at 
appropriate  stages  of  the  Ervln  Committee 
Investigation,  and  by  co-operating  in  all 
proper  ways  with  the  special  prosecutor  In 
clarifying  any  aspect  of  the  Watergate  affair 
on  which  he  has  pertinent  knowledge. 

But  on  the  specific  question  of  treating  the 
President  as  Just  any  ordinary  witness  Id 
these  cases,  the  whole  spirit  and  tradition  of 
our  constitutional  separation  of  powers  la 
emphatic  in  respecting  the  Immunity  of  his 
olQce   from   any   compulsion  either   to  give 
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testimony  or  to  explain  or  defend  bis  actlona 
In  any  civil  or  criminal  Judicial  proceedings 
or  any  legislative  investigation. 

This  Is  not  only  implicit  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  it  has  been  explicitly  underscored 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Ruling  on  an  1867 
effort  to  enjoin  any  action  by  President  An- 
drew Johnson,  the  court  said:  "The  Congress 
Is  the  legislative  department;  the  President 
Is  the  executive  department.  Neither  can  be 
restrained  in  Its  action  by  the  judicial  de- 
partment." 

The  court  thus  upheld  the  never-serlous- 
ly-challenged  argument  by  the  then  attorney 
general  that  the  President  Is  beyond  the 
reach  of  judicial  direction.  This  was  not  be- 
cause of  "any  idea  that  he  cannot  do 
wrong  ...  or  any  particular  sanctity  belong- 
ing to  him  as  an  Individual."  It  was  rather 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is  constitu- 
tionally "only  one  court" — I.e.,  the  Senate 
sitting  as  an  Impeachment  court — where  the 
President  "can  be  called  upon  to  answer  for 
any  dereliction  of  duty,  or  for  doing  any- 
thing that  Is  contrary  to  law." 

To  say  that  there  Is  no  constitutional  way 
to  compel  a  President  to  give  testimony, 
however.  Is  not  at  all  to  doubt  that  there 
may  be  many  specific  questions  about  the 
Watergate  affair  on  which  he  would  deem  it 
In  his  own  Interest  or  In  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice to  give  responsive  answers  by  whatever 
means  and  in  whatever  forum  he  chooses. 
For  any  judicial  or  legislative  body  to  pro- 
pound such  questions  and  request  him  to 
answer  would  Involve  no  improprieties,  so 
long  as  it  was  clearly  understood  that  they 
had  no  powers  to  try  to  subpoena  or  other- 
wise compel  him  to  do  so. 


JEWISH  SUPPRESSION  DURING 
WORLD  WAR  n  AND  TODAY'S  RUS- 
SIAN JEWS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  sis  we  all 
know  there  are  millions  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  are  virtually  im- 
prisoned In  that  country  because  their 
Government  refuses  to  permit  them  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

These  people  have  been  singled  out 
for  sipecial  taxes,  restricted  In  the  type  of 
work  they  can  get,  and  generally  treated 
as  pawns  in  Russia's  foreign  policy. 

Russian  Jews  have  been  accused  of 
crimes  and  imprisoned  with  and  without 
trails,  simply  because  they  are  Jewish.  It 
is  only  a  short  step,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
these  policies  to  the  horrors  of  the  ghetto. 

In  the  past  when  Jews  have  been  per- 
secuted in  this  maimer,  the  world  has 
stood  by  silently.  Fortunately,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  World  pressure  resulted 
in  reduced  penalties  for  Russian  Jews 
who  were  convicted  at  the  infamous  Len- 
ingrad trials. 

More  recently  Congress  has  forced  the 
Russians  to  rescind  their  policy  of  de- 
manding a  ransom  for  educated  Soviet 
Jews  who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Although  we  have  ^  had  these  small 
successes,  we  must  not  feel  that  our  job 
is  done.  We  must  press  for  passage  of  the 
Jackson-Mills-Vanik  amendment  sund  we 
must  remember  that  the  Jews  in  Russia 
are  in  constant  danger  of  outright  mass 
persecution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  reminder  of  what  this  situation 
can  lead  to,  at  this  time  I  enter  into  the 
Record  a  speech  describing  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising  which  was  delivered  by 
Vladka  Meed,  a  survivor  of  the  uprising. 
on  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  battle. 
Memorial    Oatherino    roB   the    6    Miujon 

Jewish  Martyrs  of  World  War  n  and  thx 

Obstbvancx  of  the  30th  Annivxesaxy  of 

TBI  Wabsaw  Ghetto  Uprising 
(By  Vladka  Meed) 

It  has  been  thirty  years  since  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising,  and  I  can  still  see  the  huge 
flames  leaping  towards  the  sky  over  the 
Ghetto.  I  can  still  smell  the  stench  of  the 
burning  Jewish  homes  and  hear  through  the 
black  smoke  the  crackling  of  the  fires,  the 
shots,  and  the  anguished  cries  for  help  of 
the  trapped  Jews. 

Thirty  years,  and  I  still  cannot  shake  off 
the  feeling  of  isolation  that  we  felt  so  keenly 
then.  We.  the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto, 
were  so  alone  in  our  struggle  for  both  sur- 
vival and  dignity,  so  abandoned,  yet  we.  the 
most  persecuted  of  all,  stood  up  against  a 
foe  a  thousand  times  stronger. 

The  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising  was  not  an 
isolated  event.  Jewish  resistance  to  Nazla 
had  always  existed,  not  only  in  Warsaw,  but 
in  many  other  dtles  and  towns.  Jewish  resist- 
ance had  taken  many  different  forms  In 
different  times,  both  open  and  secret. 

The  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  was  but  the 
culmination  of  all  forms  of  JewUh  resist- 
ance that  existed  from  the  beginning  till 
the  end  of  Nazi  occupation.  The  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising  served  as  a  spark  to  other 
such  rebellions  in  other  ghettos  and  con- 
centration camps. 

I  recall  the  narrow  ghetto  streets,  within 
the  prison  of  the  high  brick  walls,  the 
terrible  hunger,  the  corpses  on  the  streets 
covered  with  paper,  the  typhus  epidemics, 
the  shooting  and  the  raids.  How  active  and 
alert  we  had  to  be  Just  merely  not  to  be 
crushed  by  the  bitter  realities  surrounding 
us.  And  It  was  precisely  the  dally  struggle 
to  survive  that  every  hour  of  every  day,  be- 
came an  act  of  resistance  against  the  enemy. 

But  the  flight  for  sheer  survival  was  not 
the  only  form  of  resistance.  In  spite  of  the 
frightful  conditions  of  the  ghetto,  a  wide 
variety  of  cultural  and  social  activities  sus- 
tained under  the  very  noses  of  the  Germans. 
It  was  the  resistance  of  Prau  Parber,  who 
would  stand  in  the  doorway  of  our  house  to 
watch  for  a  German  "action",  while  up- 
stairs her  daughter  held  classes  secretly  for 
Jewish  children.  It  was  through  the  resist- 
ance that  Jews  in  the  ghetto  tried  to  live 
and  survive  as  human  beings.  Let  us  stay 
Jews  and  human  beings,  we  thought,  and 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  our  oppressors. 

But  the  Germans  had  other  plans.  Com- 
plete destruction  of  the  Ghetto.  Every  day 
the  Germans  grabbed  eight  to  ten  thousand 
men.  women  and  children  from  the  streets, 
from  their  homes,  and  drove  them  to  the 
trains  which  took  them  to  the  gas  chambers. 

TTiere  was  resistance  even  In  the  clinging 
to  every  chance,  no  matter  how  slim  of  not 
being  taken  away  and  avoiding  German 
orders.  For  weeks,  young  and  old  lay  bidden 
in  cellars,  attics  and  bunkers,  often  be- 
coming swollen  with  hunger  but  still,  not 
allowing  themselves  to  be  so  easUy  caught. 

I  saw  resistance  and  heroism  In  jumping 
out  of  Speeding  trains  under  a  hall  of 
bullets,  and  even  in  the  voluntary  choice 
of  death — for  many  went  of  their  own  will 
to  the  deportation  points  only  to  be  to- 
gether with  a  loved  one  In  their  last  minutes 
of  life. 

It  was  the  tens,  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  were  deported  who  paved  tbe  way 
for  action  by  those  who  remained.  For  their 
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deeds  hammered  In  the  minds  of  those  of 
us  who  remained,  the  fact,  that  the  Nazis 
would  spare  no  one.  Then  and  only  then  did 
the  idea  of  struggle  In  its  highest  form,  the 
struggle  to  die  with  dignity,  take  shape. 

The  Jewish  Resistance  Orgamzatlon, 
Z.O.B..  was  born.  It  was  composed  of 
remnants  of  the  Ghetto  youth  from  various 
political  groups.  SecwrtJy.  we  organized 
ourselves  Into  22  fighting  units. 

"Resist.  Don't  Let  Yourselves  Be  Taken 
Away",  was  the  new  slogan  of  the  ghetto. 

We  had  very  Uttle  time.  We  knew  by  then 
that  the  Germans  had  formed  a  plan  to  make 
Warsaw  Juden-Reln,  Free  of  Jews.  Yet,  when 
we  started  we  had  but  a  pltUuI  handful  of 
German  Wehrmacht.  AU  of  our  thoughu 
were  concentrated  on  ways  to  get  arms.  We 
begged  and  pleaded  with  the  Polish  under- 
ground for  arms,  with  almost  no  success.  We 
sent  appeals  to  the  outside  world,  but  they 
fell  on  deaf  ears. 

I  will  never  forget  the  first  day  when  we 
secretly  tried  out  our  home  made  bomb  and 
it  worked.  Our  Joy  was  great  because  now  we 
could  make  weapons  by  ourselves. 

With  mounting  excitement  explosives  were 
smuggled  Into  the  Ghetto.  Tiny  poorly 
equipped  shops  were  set  up  for  the  produc- 
tion of  grenades  and  so  called  Molotov  cock- 
tails. We  worked  desperately  to  be  ready. 

Although  there  are  people  today  who  as- 
sert that  organized  Jewish  resistance  came 
too  late,  we  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
it  came  earlier  than  that  of  other  oppressed 
people.  All  the  other  underground  move- 
ments held  off  their  revolts  untu  the  Allied 
Armies  were  practically  at  the  gates  of  their 
cities,  making  sure  of  their  chances  of  suc- 
cess. But  we.  the  most  persecuted,  were  the 
first  to  revolt  against  the  Nazi  openly  in  an 
organized  way. 

Yes,  we  the  youth,  were  very  well  aware 
that  there  was  no  chance  that  we  would  sur- 
vive the  fight.  We  knew  exactly  how  cruel 
the  enemy  could  be,  but,  nevertheless,  an  In- 
ner fire,  a  profound  conviction  that  our 
cause  was  Just,  drove  us  on. 

On  Passover,  1943,  the  Germans  came  Into 
the  Ghetto  to  finish  the  Job  of  exterminating 
the  last  Warsaw  Jews.  At  once,  the  Ghetto 
rose  in  battle,  from  buildings,  from  windows, 
from  roofs  of  houses,  Jews  opwned  fire  on  the 
marching  Germans. 

Inexperienced  untrained  civilians  fought 
against  well  armed  German  soldiers.  A  primi- 
tive Molotov  cocktail  against  a  tank,  a  gun 
against  a  minethrower,  a  revolver  against  a 
machine  gun.  One  side  street  against  the 
other,  one  house  against  the  next.  The  Jewish 
resistance  was  so  strong,  that  the  enemy  had 
to  withdraw  from  the  Ghetto.  One  of  the 
advance  posts  waited  for  the  Germans.  At 
the  main  entrance  of  the  brushmaklng  fac- 
tory the  fighters  had  planted  a  mine  that 
had  to  go  off  at  the  right  time.  The  unit 
holding  this  Important  position  consisted  of 
only  six  youths.  The  six  Jewish  fighters  had 
one  desire,  one  silent  prayer;  The  Mine  Must 
Go  Off,  It  Must  Not  Fail.  The  first  German 
ranks  entered  the  factory.  A  silent  signal 
from  the  Commander  and  a  moment  later 
there  was  a  loud  explosion.  The  building 
where  the  group  was  stationed  shook  and 
dozens  of  German  corpses  lay  scattered  on 
the  ground  amid  their  own  wrecked  weapwns. 

The  carefully  planned  Jewish  action  suc- 
ceeded. For  the  first  time  in  the  Ghetto  s  his- 
tory the  Germans  raised  a  white  flag.  They 
asked  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  but  the 
fighters  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  mur- 
derers. 

The  Nazis  started  a  different  kind  of  battle. 
They  placed  heavy  artillery  all  around  the 
outside  Wall  of  the  Ghetto  and  continued 
their  attack  from  that  position  StUl  the 
Ghetto  would  not  yield.  They  drop{>ed  bombs 
from  airplanes  and  tremendous  flames  leaped 
toward  the  skies.  Block  after  block,  street 
after  street  were  set  on  flre.  And  though  the 
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thick  clouds  of  smoke  and  hu^  tongues  of 
flames  echoed  the  shots  of  Jewish  fighters 
and  cries  for  help  of  Jews  who  were  being 
burned  alive.  The  flres  that  swept  the  Ghetto 
turned  night  Into  day.  The  flames,  the  smoke 
and  the  suffocating  heat  drove  the  Jews  from 
their  houses  and  hiding  places.  Men,  women 
and  children  Jumped  out  of  windows  and  ran 
through  the  burning  ruins  looking  for  a  place 
where  they  could  breathe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  flaming  hell,  our 
Warsaw  Jews  fought,  driving  off  the  enemy 
until  the  entire  Ghetto  was  a  charred  rub- 
ble. 

Today  we  know  from  German  docvunents 
and  eyewitnesses  which  military  units  were 
used  by  the  Germans.  We  know  about  tanks 
which  Jews  set  on  flre.  But  who  can  ever 
understand  the  full  measure  of  tragedy, 
sacrifice  and  heroism  that  went  Into  the 
forty-two  days  of  struggle  In  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto? 

The  German  liquidator  of  the  Ghetto, 
General  Stroop,  stated  In  a  report  to  his 
superiors  that  he  blew  up  or  gassed  631 
Jewish  bunkers,  which  means  631  Jewish 
points  of  resistance.  No  one  knows  exactly 
the  number  of  Jews  who  perished  In  the 
bunkers.  No  one  can  tell  about  their  last 
hours  and  their  deaths.  Those  final  days 
united  them  all.  those  who  had  fallen  with 
arms  In  bands,  those  who  were  gassed,  those 
who  suffocated  In  the  smoking  rutns  and 
those  who  were  burned  to  their  death.  They 
were  all  united. 

During  the  days  of  the  uprising  we  sent 
radio  Information  to  the  world  describing 
what  was  happening  In  the  Warsaw  Ghetto. 
We  pleaded  for  ammunition  and  other 
forms  of  aid.  But  the  world  sat  silently  by. 
Our  people  were  entirely  alone,  abandoned. 
Those  of  us  who  survived  can  never  forget 
that  feeling  of  desertion  we  experienced.  We 
shall  never  be  able  to  find  the  Justification 
for  the  world  having  forsaken  us  in  our 
last  hours  of  struggle. 

Thirty  years  have  gone  by  and  what  hap- 
pened to  our  six  million  remains  a  warning 
to  the  world  that  the  Impossible  Is  Indeed 
possible  and  the  unbelievable  can  Indeed 
happen  If  we  do  not  stop  It  in  time.  Never 
again  can  we  let  the  world  sit  Idly  by  while 
our  Jews  face  the  threat  of  extinction, 
whether   it   be   cultural   or   physical. 

Our  great  tragedy,  together  with  the  spirit 
of  the  struggle  and  resistance,  of  heroism  and 
martyrdom  has  become  an  Integral  part  of 
the  foundation  of  the  State  of  Israel.  It  Is 
there  that  the  majority  of  survivors  live  to- 
day. 

Today,  the  spirit  of  Jewish  resistance  can 
also  be  seen  in  the  Insistent,  yet  dignified 
struggle  of  our  brothers  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  They  have  ceased  to  remain  silent 
and  are  now  fighting  courageously  for  their 
right  to  live  as  Jews  and  freely  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  and  other  lands. 

Today,  we  remember  not  only  those  who 
fought  In  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  but  all  our 
Six  Million  Kodshlm  who  perished  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis.  But  to  remember  them 
In  death  is  not  enough.  We  must  also 
remember  their  life,  the  meaning  of  their 
struggle  and  their  resistance. 

We  must  pass  on  that  meaning  to  our 
future  generations. 


NONMETROPOLJTAN    AMERICA:     63 
MILLION  AMERICANS  WATT 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    ULNNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1973 

Mr.    BLATNIK.    Mr.    Speaker,    at    a 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
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Development  Organizations,  and  the 
Coalition  for  Rural  Development,  held  in 
Washington  last  week,  Senator  Httbert 
H.  HtJMPHREY  of  Minnesota  addressed 
liimself  directly  to  what  I  consider  the 
most  pressing  problem  our  Nation  will 
face  in  the  remaining  decades  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

The  distinguished  Senator  spoke  on 
the  need  for  more  balanced  economic 
growth  and  population  distribution. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  mass 
migration  of  peoples  in  world  history 
took  place — not  in  the  tumultuous  cen- 
turies of  Invasion  in  central  Eurasia, 
when  Huns,  Goths,  and  the  Golden 
Horde  swept  from  Mongolia  to  the  gates 
of  Western  Europe — but  here  in  our  own 
United  States — and  over  the  past  two 
decades,  during  which  period  13  million 
people  left  the  farm  for  the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  NADO-CRD  Conference  on  the 
Future  of  Nonmetropolitan  America  be 
held  at  this  time,  as  House  and  Senate 
prepare  to  vote  on  the  conference  report 
extending  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commissions  for  1  year — a  meas- 
ure the  White  House  has  already  told  us 
will  be  vetoed — and  which,  if  enacted 
over  the  veto,  will  continue  the  work  of 
these  agencies  In  insuring  more  balanced 
economic  growth  and  population  distri- 
bution throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  deeplv 
concerned  that  the  63  million  Americans 
living  in  rural  and  semirural  areas  re- 
ceive their  just  share  of  their  Govern- 
ment's attention,  care,  and  material  as- 
sistance. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  expressed 
this  concern  best,  and  outlined  specific 
measures  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  mu.st  adopt  to  enable  these  Ameri- 
cans to  remain  in  their  small  communi- 
ties rather  than  add  to  the  congestion 
of  our  already  overcrowded  cities. 

I  wish  to  place  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey's  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

CONTERENCE  ON  PUTUHE  OF  NONMETROPOLI- 
TAN America  Coalition  For  Rural  De- 
velopment 

(By  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

balanced   national   growth   and 

development 

Any  discussion  of  a  "Policy  of  Balanced 
Urban-Rural  Growth"  must  begin  with  the 
statement  of  a  few  facts.  While  the  data  Is 
not  new.  It  provides  the  essential  backdrop 
for  such  a  dlsciisslon. 

In  1900  our  population  was  76  million.  To- 
day It  Is  over  209  mUllon;  by  the  year  2000 
It  will  be  between  270  and  300  million. 

Today  two  out  of  three  .Americans  live  In 
cities  of  50.000  people  or  more  and  by  the 
year  2000  this  percentage  will  be  up  to  8  out 
of  10,  the  experts  tell  us. 

By  the  year  2000,  83%  of  our  population 
will  reside  on  one-sixth  of  the  national  land 
area  cnmposlng  ten  urban  regions. 

In  1940.  the  nation's  farm  population  was 
32  million.  Today  It  Is  less  than  10  million 
and  farmers,  farm  workers,  and  their  fam- 
Ules  represent  only  about  5%  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

American  per  capita  Income  will  double, 
possibly  triple,  by  the  year  2000. 

With  only  6%  of  this  world's  people,  the 
United  States  consumes  a  full  40%  of  the 
world's  resources. 

In  Future  Shock,  Toffler  polnta  out  that. 
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roughly  speaking,  half  of  all  the  energy  con- 
sumed by  man  since  the  time  of  Christ  has 
been  consumed  since  1870. 

A  wide  variety  of  additional  data  could 
also  be  used  to  show  the  major  changes  In 
critical  socio-economic  trends  that  one  can 
expect  over  the  next  several  years  and 
decades. 

But  my  purpose  today  Is  not  to  document 
the  fact  of  expected  rapid  change,  but  rather 
to  discuss  with  you  what  might  be  done  to 
anticipate  It  and  direct  It  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

To  me,  the  statistics  on  the  future  are  no- 
where near  as  awesome  as  the  fact  that  this 
nation  does  not  have  now  a  process  or  mech- 
anism that  will  permit  and  encourage  us  to 
develop  policies  and  plans  required  to  shape 
our  country's  long-range  future  In  the  light 
of  predicted  developments. 

Many  European  nations  have  Instituted 
such  policies  of  balanced  national  growth 
and  development  in  the  post-World  War  11 
period.  These  policies.  Incorporating  popu- 
lation distribution  goals,  land  use  objectives, 
economic  growth  targets,  etc.,  have  met  with 
some  success  in  Europe. 

During  this  same  period  in  this  country, 
of  course,  anything  that  even  sounded  like 
national  plaimlng  was  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion by  a  large  and  vocal  segment  of  our 
population. 

But,  in  recent  years,  some  important  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  making  significant 
component  parts  of  a  balanced  national 
growth  and  development  policy  a  reality. 

In  Title  IX  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970, 
Congress  and  the  President  committed  them- 
selves to  a  national  policy  of  "sound  balance 
between  rural  and  urban  America."  Congress 
proclaimed  that  it  "considers  this  balance  so 
essential  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  wel- 
fare of  all  our  citizens  that  the  highest  prior- 
ity must  be  given  to  the  revltaUzatlon  and 
development  of  rural  areas." 

A  similar  commitment  to  the  balanced 
growth  and  development  of  rural  and  urban 
America  was  echoed  In  "ntle  VII  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970. 

Well,  last  year  we  took  the  first  steps  in 
fulfilling  this  commitment.  We  passed  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  And  It  Is  a 
good  piece  of  legislation.  It  was  signed  with 
all  appropriate  fanfare. 

Now  the  question  Is,  will  it  be  properly 
funded?  And,  quite  honestly,  the  funding  of 
It  Is  about  half  of  what  was  authorized.  And 
what's  authorized  Is  about  a  tenth  of  what's 
needed. 

I'm  a  legislator.  I've  never  believed  in  all 
or  nothing.  I  believe  In  trj-lng  to  make  prog- 
ress. Oiu-  Committee  wrote  that  law.  Sen- 
ator Talmage  and  I  were  two  of  the  main 
movers  behind  it.  However,  every  member  of 
the  Committee  deserves  credit  for  participat- 
ing In  the  development  of  this  legislation. 

We  held  hearings  all  across  this  land.  This 
law  is  based  upon  ascertainable  facts.  The  re- 
sult of  profound  and  Intensive  hearings.  But 
we  understood  when  we  passed  that  law  that 
it  was  a  token.  We  knew  that  we  were  only 
beginning  and,  therefore,  the  authorizations 
for  fending  In  that  law  were  minimal — not 
what  we  really  needed — but  enough  to  get 
us  off  the  ground. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  funding  has 
already  been  cut  In  half,  and  certain  sections 
of  the  bill  are  not  funded  at  all.  Now  you 
ought  to  go  up  to  Congress  and  ask  that  the 
full  funding  for  that  program  be  passed  by 
the  Congress.  I  think  that's  what's  needed 
as  the  beginning,  because  every  bit  of  that 
funding  will  add  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country.  It  will  not  be  wasted.  It  will  help  us. 
Now,  what  else  Is  there  to  rural  develop- 
ment? The  Rural  Envelopment  Act  of  1972 
is  not  a  substitute  for  all  other  policy.  And  I 
want  to  get  this  across  here  if  nothing  else 
la  said  today.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  rural 
electrification,  for  example.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  rural  telephone  program.  It  la 
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not  a  substitute  for  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram. It  Is  not  a  substitute  for  the  rural  wa- 
ter and  sewer  program.  It  Is  not  a  substitute 
for  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. It  Is  a  supplement.  It's  an  add-on  It's 
additional. 

But  what  do  I  see  coming  out  of  the  coim- 
sels  of  government?  Every  time  a  program  Is 
canceled  out,  whatever  It  may  be,  they  say, 
look  to  the  Rural  Development  Act.  I  know 
about  the  Rural  Development  Act.  It's  one 
thing  for  the  Administration  to  come  to  you 
and  say  weTe  not  going  to  give  you  the 
money.  That's  an  honest  fight.  But  I  don't 
nice  them  to  come  and  tell  me  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  doing. 

Now  I'm  here  to  remind  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  what  he  told  the  nation 
last  summer  when  he  signed  the  law — that 
Is  was  not  a  substitute,  it  was  a  supplement. 
It  was  an  add-on.  And  when  I  see  the  leaders 
of  government  coming  before  the  Congress 
and  before  you  and  before  other  communities 
and  saying,  well,  you  can  fund  this  out  of 
rural  development.  I  simply  say  that's  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bill.  It  does  not  wash  and  It's 
outright  deception. 

What  we  need  Is  full  funding  for  rural  de- 
velopment. We  need  the  funding  for  rural 
electrification.  We  need  the  full  funding  for 
EDA.  We  need  manpower  training  programs, 
and  God  only  knows  we  need  housing  pro- 
grams In  rural  America,  where  the  housing 
is  worse  than  it  Is  in  our  cities. 

All  our  people  want  Is  a  break.  The  monies 
that  we  expend  and  Invest  In  rural  America 
111  Jobs,  In  Industrial  growth.  In  housing.  In 
water  and  sewer,  in  electricity  and  tele- 
phones. In  schools  and  hospitals,  all  of  those 
things  add  up  to  the  wealth  and  the  strength 
of  this  nation. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  pro- 
vides a  large  part  of  the  financial  Investment, 
credit,  research,  technical,  and  institutional 
resources  that  will  be  required  to  Implement 
the  commitments  to  balanced  growth  men- 
tioned above. 

Under  title  I  of  the  act,  guaranteed.  In- 
sured and  direct  loans  and  grants  would  be 
provided  to  help  meet  the  credit,  investment, 
and  equity  capital  needs  for  essential  rural 
Industrialization,  Job  expansion  and  com- 
munity facility  improvements. 

Under  titles  II  and  III,  additional  Federal 
cost-sharing  for  water  quality  Improvement 
and  provision  of  ample  water  for  rural  com- 
munity and  industrial  development  would  be 
provided  through  further  expansion  of  au- 
thorities under  the  small  watershed  and  re- 
source conservalion  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

Under  title  IV,  a  new  Federal  cost-sharing 
program  would  be  established  to  aid  .small 
rur.tl  communities  which  are  in  need  of  help 
to  establish  or  improve  their  local  fireflght- 
Ing  capability. 

Under  title  V.  a  new  nationwide  research 
and  extension  Informal  kn  program  would 
be  established  utilizing  the  resources  of  the 
State  Land  Grant  colleges  and  other  public 
anrl  private  Institutions  of  higher  education 
to  strengthen  and  support  rural  community 
development  and  to  help  solve  many  of  the 
problems  faced  by  families  in  operating  and 
managing  our  Nation's  smaller  farmers. 

Under  title  VI,  the  basic  statutory  mission 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Aerlcvilture  would 
be  broadened  to  empower  the  .Sofretary  of 
Agriculture  to  coordinate  the  rural  develop- 
ment programs  and  activities  of  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Including  Improved  utilization  of  both 
personnel  and  offices.  A  new  As'slstnnt  Secre- 
tary position  also  is  provided  to  help  pro- 
vide the  leadership  necessary  to  carry  out 
these  new  responsibilities. 

Another  element  In  a  national  rural  growth 
and  development  policy  Is  the  need  for  a 
source  of  capital  to  revitalize  rural  areas  of 
our  country. 
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The  United  States  has  capitalized  develop- 
ment financing  institutions  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  While  I  am  not  adverse 
to  providing  such  assistance  to  our  foreign 
friends,  I  think  It  Is  time  we  did  the  same 
for  our  own  people.  For  that  reason  I  have 
Introduced  the  "National  Rural  Development 
Bank  Act  of  1973." 

Such  a  financial  Institution,  channeling 
additional  capital  Into  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States  for  non-farm  development  pur- 
poses. Is  essential  to  the  economic  revival  of 
rural  America  and  the  future  balanced 
growth  and  development  of  our  nation. 

The  National  Rural  Development  Bank  Act 
I  have  proposed  would,  among  other  things: 

Create  a  National  Rural  Development 
Bank; 

Set  up  a  24-member  Board  to  establish  op- 
erating policies  and  procedures; 

Autiiorlze  the  appropriation  of  up  to  $200 
million  annually  for  ten  years  to  provide  ini- 
tial capitalisation; 

Become  100%  borrower  owned,  ultimately, 
and  repay  the  entire  Federal  participation; 

Permit  the  bank  to  engage  as  a  partner  in 
equity  Investments  for  Important  rtiral  de- 
velopment projects;  and 

Create  an  Independent  source  of  capital 
for  the  use  of  small  rural  financial  institu- 
tions to  promote  growth  and  development  In 
rural  America. 

The  above  legislation  Is  important,  good 
and  necessary  for  America.  However,  It  Is  far 
from  sufficient  to  help  us  cope  with  the  long 
term  balanced  growth  and  development 
problems  which  we  face. 

Problems  of; 

Population  growth  and  distribution; 

Balanced  economic  growth; 

Protection   of   our   air,   water,   and   land; 

Fuel  shortage  and  energy  crises; 

Balanced  and  efficient  transportation  for 
all  parts  of  our  nation: 

Responsible  use  of  increasingly  scarce  land; 

Requirements  for  feed  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices;  and  many  others. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  decide  as  a 
nation  whether  we  will  "design"  or  "resi-rn" 
ourselves  to  our  collective  futiire. 

That  is  the  basic  question  underlyinE:  deci- 
sions we  make  today,  regarding  the  kind  of 
a  nation  we  want  to  create  or  leave  for  our 
children. 

What  we  do — or  fall  to  do — today  clearly 
commits  and  fixes  future  patterns  of  life  In 
this  cotmtry  .'"s  well  as  on  this  planet. 

In  the.se  days  of  the  super  specialist,  with 
complexity  of  unknown  dimensions  advanc- 
ing on  us  relentlessly  at  every  turn  in  our 
daily  lives; 

In  these  times  of  amazing  proximity  be- 
tween people  and /nations,  resulting  from 
rev  .lint  ions  in  cimmunlcatlon  and  transpor- 
tation technology; 

In  this  age  of  unbelievably  rapid  change 
in  virfuallv  every  f:icet  of  man's  existence, 
from  the  way  he  constructs  his  office  bul'd- 
ings  to  the  wav  his  children  perceive  "right 
fnd  wrong"; 

We  need  a  way  for  all  the  "people"  of  this 
nation  to  participate  In  shaping  their  ovm 
future. 

Only  through  an  effective  process  of  this 
kind  can  we  as  a  nntlon'"nntlPlDate  and  di- 
rect change  and,  consequently,  minimize 
what  Alvln  Toffler  has  aptly  named  "future 
shock." 

For  more  than  two  years  I  have  been 
wTltlng  and  rewriting  my  Balanced  National 
Growth  and  Development  proposal.  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  sirple  most  Important  piece 
of  leelslatlon  of  my  25  years  of  public  service. 
I  Intend  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  In 
the  Senate  working  to  see  that  Its  principles 
are  adopted. 

I  believe  this  legislation  goes  a  long  way 
toward  providing  the  institutional  arrange- 
ments  necessary    to   the   development   of    a 
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continually      evolving      balanced      national 
growth  and  development  policy. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Balanced  National  Growth  and 
Development  within  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent to 

Develop  specific  national  policies  relating 
to  future  population  growth,  settlement,  and 
distribution  patterns,  economic  growth,  en- 
vironmental protection,  income  distribution, 
energy  and  fuels,  transportation,  education, 
health  care,  food  and  fiber  production,  em- 
ployment, hotislng,  recreation  and  cultural 
opportunities,  communications,  land  use, 
welfare,  technology  assessment  and  transfer, 
and  monetarj*  and  fiscal  policy. 

This  new  office  also  will  provide  the  means 
to  develop  these  individual  national  poUcles 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  the  appropriate 
Inter-relatlonshlps  that  obviously  exist  be- 
tween and  among  such  policies. 

This  new  office  will  tie  together  and  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council. 

This  new  Office  will  be  empowered  to  bring 
about  more  uniform  and  workable  federal 
assistance  programs,  to  streamline  the  fed- 
eral delivery  system  now  Involving  hundreds 
of  categorical  programs  that  so  bewilder  and 
confuse  many  state  and  local  officials. 

The  bill  also  establishes  new  uniform  plan- 
ning requirements  for  federal  grants-in-aid 
and  transfers  to  the  new  Office  the  compre- 
hensive planning  assistance  Program  author- 
ized by  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  and 
administered  by  HUD. 

The  bill  creates  a  national  system  of  multi- 
state  regional  planning  and  development 
commissions.  Involving  both  governors  and 
state  legislatures,  to  help  link-up  and  facili- 
tate proper  coordination  among  federal, 
state,  and  local  units  of  governments.  This 
nationwide  regional  commission  structure 
would  be  directly  tied  to  the  new  office  with- 
in the  Office  of  the  President,  rather  than  to 
a  Department. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  create  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Balanced 
Growth  and  Development.  This  Committee 
would  be  supported  by  a  new  Congressional 
Office  of  Policy  and  Planning,  staffed  by  pro- 
fessionals and  experts  on  national  policy 
matters. 

New  requirements  pertaining  to  the  loca- 
tion Impact  of  federal  facilities,  activities 
and  procurement  are  specified  in  the  bill. 
We  are  the  only  developed  nation  In  the 
world  that  totally  Ignores  this  critical  ques- 
tion in  our  private  and  public  decision- 
making. 

This  bin  creates  a  new  national  research 
Institution  to  monitor,  measure  and  forecast 
developments  and  happenings  in  all  the 
major  sciences — soft  and  hard — and  to  re- 
port its  findings,  with  possible  alternatives 
that  might  be  pursued. 

It  also  provides  for  more  detailed  and  con- 
tinuous analysis  of  population  and  demo- 
graphic trends,  within  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census. 

And,  finally.  It  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  annual  report  by  the  Executive 
Branch  detailing  "where  we  are."  and 
"w^hlther  we  are  tending"  in  our  pursuit  of 
developing  and  implementing  national  pol- 
icies. That  report  will  be  made  available  to 
and  assessed  by  Congress  and  the  people  of 
this  nation. 

It  will  become  a  national  working  docu- 
ment for  the  entire  nation  to  reflect  Its  con- 
cerns and  desires  concerning  national  goals, 
priorities  and  policies. 

I  do  not  view  this  proposal,  which  I  will  In- 
troduce within  the  next  week  or  two,  as  the 
perfect  piece  of  legislation.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult and  complex  problem.  I  have  asked 
many  individuals  and  groups  throughout  the 
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country  for  comments  and  recommendations. 
In  due  course,  all  of  these  suggestions  will 
be  carefully  scrutinized  and  clianges  In  my 
proposal  will  undoubtedly  be  made. 

I  welcome  any  and  all  Ideas  and  comments 
you  here  today  would  care  to  make. 

Ptaally,  to  close  on  an  optimistic  note,  I 
believe  that  I  have  seen  In  the  last  two  or 
three  years  a  rather  startling  rise  In  con- 
cern for  America's  future.  I  don't  know  what 
to  attribute  It  to,  I'm  sure  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  factors  at  work.  However,  the  public 
concern  Is  rapidly  growing  and  with  It  the 
Interest  In  "growth  and  development  policy" 
on  the  part  of  their  elected  representatives. 
I  am  heartened  by  this  development  and 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  Congress  will 
act.  and  much  sooner  than  many  of  the 
skeptics  expect. 


FUNDING  FOR  MEDICAL 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NrW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
whelming majority  by  which  the  House 
authorized  fimding  for  medical  services 
last  week  is  most  gratifying  to  me.  It 
signtfles  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
claim discretion  over  the  budget  and  pri- 
orities of  our  country.  Further,  it  indi- 
cates that  citizens  around  the  coimtry 
are  expressing  to  their  Representatives 
the  outrage  they  feel  at  cutting  needed 
human  services  while  increasing  the  mil- 
itary budget. 

I  feel  sure  that  thp  Appropriations 
Committee  will  consider  this  vote  a  man- 
date to  release  the  funds.  Earlier  this 
month  I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting 
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a  statement  to  this  committee  about  the 
diastrous  effect  that  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  would  have  on  the  famous 
medical  services  offered  by  Columbia 
University.  I  would  like  to  Include  that 
testimony  and  supporting  material  in 
the  Record  : 

TxsTiMONY  or  Beioa  S.  Abzxto,  House  Appeo- 

PRIATIONS     COMMrmE,     SXJBCOMMITTEE     ON 

Labor  and  HEW,  Mat  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  thank  you  for  this  opportimlty  to 
express  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  continued 
funding  of  medical  services,  throughout  the 
nation  and  in  my  own  city  of  New  York. 

The  cuts  proposed  by  the  Administration 
budget  for  medical  education  and  research 
would  be  disastrous  for  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. As  you  know,  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
medical  schools  in  the  country,  offering  a 
broad  program  In  the  health  sciences.  With 
the  current  shortage  of  medical  services  of 
all  kinds,  we  should  be  expanding  both  de- 
livery of  service  and  research  and  training 
programs.  Yet  the  opposite  Is  contemplated 
by  the  Administration  budget. 

At  Columola,  some  ninety  faculty  mem- 
bers are  now  Involved  In  research  programs 
that  would  have  to  be  phased  out.  This  re- 
search will  benefit  futiire  generations  as  well 
as  present  victims  of  disease  and  Illness.  Up 
to  231  pre-  and  postdoctoral  tralneeshlps 
wlU  no  longer  be  funded.  The  School  of  Nurs- 
ing would  have  to  be  closed.  Public  Health 
Training  would  be  reduced.  Community 
Health  Services,  such  as  the  Harlem  Region 
Stroke  Program  which  has  been  a  model  for 
the  country,  would  be  drastically  curtailed. 

Medical  care  Is  a  Tuiiffamental  right,"  like 
police  protection  or  primary  education.  No 
compromises  can  be  countenanced,  because 
unlike  other  commodities,  medical  care  comes 
In  only  two  qualities,  good  enough  and  not 
good  enough.  We  cannot  afford  to  cut  cor- 
ners where  the  health  of  our  nation  Is  In- 
volved. 

Americans  have  for  years  accepted  the 
principle  that  fundamental  services  should 
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be  fimded  out  of  general  revenues;  medical 
care  Is  Just  such  a  service.  The  training  of 
sklUed  speclallata,  general  practitioners,  and 
paramedical  personnel  is  far  too  costly  now 
to  b©  undertaken  by  private  schools  without 
government  aid.  The  excellence  of  America's 
present  and  future  efforts  at  conquering  dis- 
ease Is  at  stake.  Research  training  grants  and 
fellowships  are  of  particular  value  In  sup- 
plying the  new  techniques  so  badly  needed. 
In  addition,  the  cost  of  educating  medical 
students  Is  now  three  to  four  times  as  much 
per  student  as  Is  provided  by  federal  sub- 
sidy. 

President  Nixon's  position  Is  that  problems 
can't  be  solved  by  throwing  money  at  them. 
In  medicine — especially  In  research — you  get 
results  only  by  putting  money  In.  The  bright 
young  people  who  are  seeking  new  solutions 
In  unexplored  directions  must  be  not  only 
encouraged  but  to  some  extent  supported. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Administration  ap- 
proach Is  causing  many  yoimg  people  to  look 
toward  other  careers — which  will  leave  us 
With  an  even  more  severe  shortage  of  medical 
personnel  in  the  next  decade. 

We  do  not  want  medicine  to  become  the 
province  only  of  the  rich.  The  recruitment 
of  economlcaUy  disadvantaged  young  peo- 
ple, of  women,  of  minorities.  Is  only  begin- 
ning and  must  not  be  discontinued  now,  If 
we  are  to  have  the  cadre  of  researchers,  prac- 
titioners and  teachers  we  will  need  In  the 
next  few  years.  We  cannot  close  the  door  on 
their  aspirations. 

1  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  not  permit  this  to  happen.  We  are  all 
too  acutely  aware  of  the  real  needs  of  our 
constituents.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Mem- 
bers win  authorize  continued  fimdlng  and 
that  this  Committee  will  speedily  appropri- 
ate the  much  needed  monies. 

To  Illustrate  In  further  detail,  I  enclose 
the  results  of  a  special  questionnaire  on 
Federal  Program  Expenditures,  prepared  for 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges by  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  In 
Charge  of  Medical  Affairs  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity: 


TABLE  1  -SUMMARY  OF  EFFECTS  OF  PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTS  ON  GRADUATE  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Program  number  and  title 


Year  of 

termination ' 


Duration  of 

training 
(years) 


FTE  participating  who  are  supported  by  project  funds 


72-73 


73-74 


74-75 


Fac' 


Trnes.> 


Fac. 


Trnes. 


Fac. 


Trnes. 


BASIC  SCIENCE  AND  NUTRITION 

Probablv  to  be  discontinued: 

DE  001329— Corns  biological  calcification  .  jyne  30 

!In  °^?'-?«'"oc'iy5'ol-neuropharmacol  gfadua"te  training.'.'.'/.,  lune  30' 
MU  00013 — Endocrinol  reproduction  i,,„«  ir 

EY  WS-<jphthal  ba  ,c  sciences   ..■.■..;:...     ]„„!  3C 

GM  02042— Medica' «ien"is:  training  June  30 

To  be  discontinued -jr  ;reati    red  ced  .n  scone:   'u  c  ju. 

NS  0524?  neuroanc'omv  training  |,,no  in 

GW  OZijM— Pathology     .     .  nw    11 

.M020'0-Pvhol.  yandpath'obioogy":: June  30 ' 

To  be  moderately  or  severely  curtailed-  

GM  00255  biochemistry June  30 

AM  05168  graduate 'raining  nutrition       June  10 

Al  00364  bad  ana  mycol.  do 

^M^«V'^'"'f ''''*""'"'"'«'' .''/"/"June  30.' 

GM  0025/ physiol.  training June  30 

CLINICALLY  ORIENTED  PROGRAMS 

Probably  to  be  discontinued' 

AM  05397  endocrin  and  metab 

Al  00440  cUn  immun  

NS  05618-05  neurol  surg ' 

AM  05408  orth  res  training  iimi'iii'iQTa" 

H?  o«'89 -'p'l"?  "^  "^r "/;.';;;/;;.-.'.-.-.';..-.-.v;.v.-.  ^e  '^-.1974 

MHr^Tn^rT^'"  .'"'l'""^" June  30, 1976 

MM  ?t^IS^B      k' .P'*'^'"'!"*'' June  30, 1974 

N^n^Ms^^'^'l'";  *""'*"' June  30. 1975 

jMn5.r?i!T'"^""°«*' June  30  1977 

AM  05451— Urology i,,..  m  i<i7j 

CA  05107-Cancersurg  path ...    ■'""*3  "" 

AI00055-Res.  tropmed    .  2° 

MH  12202-Psych  stud  mental  health "I!""""""!;  Juni  30,1976 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1974 
1975 
1S76 
1975 
1974 

1977 
1974 
1975 
1574 

1977 
1974 
1973 

1975' 
1977 


3 

2-4 

3 

6 

1-3 
4 

(•) 
4 


1.25 

2.50 

.15 

.22 

.77 


0) 
1.13 

.28 


June  30. 1973 
....do 


1 

44- 
4.5 

4-f- 


2-3 


5.18 


2-3 

1-2 

2 

1 

2-2.5 

2 

1 

14- 

2-3 

1-2 


.22 
.49 


2.18 

(♦) 

.14 

2.09 


1.25 

2.50 

.15 

.22 

.7/ 


(0 
1.13 

.28 


2 
4 
3 
5 
28 

3 

9 
(') 
13  , 

3-4  , 
18  . 


2.50 


(«) 


2 


.22 
.49 


11 
8 


3.25 
2.85 


.35 

4.00 

.06 


6  . 

1  . 

2  . 

3  . 
4 
2 
5 
5 
2 

3 
2 
2 
3  . 


3.25 
2.85 


.06 
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FTE  participating  who  are  supported  by  project  funds 


Program  number  and  title 


Year  of 
termination! 


Duration  of 
training  ■ 
(years) 


72-73 


73-74 


74  75 


Fac.» 


Trnes.» 


Fac. 


Trnes. 


Fac. 


Trnes. 


CLINICALLY  ORIENTED  PROGRAMS— Continued 

To  be  discontinued  or  greatly  reduced  in  scope: 

MH  07715— Career  trg  child  psychiat June  30,1973  1 

AM  05231— Hematology do  2 

NS  05062— Neuropathology  trg V...Ji'.io  ".'.'.'.'.  2-4 

GM  01720— Trg  in  surgery  with  basic  science '.iolV.'.'.'.'.  4 

To  be  moderately  to  severely  curtailed:  " 

GM  00056— Res  Trg  Anethesio June  30,1976  1-2 

CA  05011  Ca  Lab  and  Clin  Trg June  30, 1974  3 

ML  05443  Cardlioplum  Physiolo June  30, 1975  1-2 

HL  05864  Postdoc  Cardiovas  Trg June  30, 1978  1-2 

NS  05009  Neurology  Trg June30,1974  1 

EY00003  0phthal  Res  Trg June  30, 1975  3 

NS  05234  Grad  Trg  Otolaryng June  30, 1976  5-1 

MH  06211  Psychiatr  Resid June  30, 1974  3 

MH  05999  Undergrad.  Psychia June  30, 1973 

CA  05181  Ca  Radiat.  Trg_ June  30. 1976  3 

MH  08461  Psychoanalyt  Trg June  30, 1973  (<) 

NS  05155  Child  Neurol  Trg June  30, 1974  3 


^88 

1.71 
.60 
.35 

0.14 
1.47 
.35 
1.89 
2.10 
1.85 
2.83 
8.63 
1.86 
2.00 
.9 
2.55 


6  ., 
1  .. 
5  .. 


7 
7 
2 
3 
3 
9 
1 
3 
14 
S 


0.14 
1.47 
.3S 
1.0 
2.10 
1.K 
2.  S3 
3.63 


0.3S 
1.89 


1.85 
2.83 


2.00 

'2.55' 


>  Project  period  approved  in  award. 

>  Data  include  only  faculty  members  supported  from  grant  funds;  do  not  include  supporting 
staff  or  oth^r  faculty. 


'  Includes  only  those  supported  from  grant  funds. 
'  Not  available. 


TABLE  2.— EFFECT  OF  PROPOSED  BUDGETARY  REDUCTIONS  UPON  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


Program 


Current 
total  level 
(approved 

funds)    Budget  change 


Consequences 


Definitely  terminated : 

Undergraduate  psychiatric 

Graduate  psychiatric  commun  ment  hx 

Capitation,  graduate  and  undergraduate 

I 

Scholarship  assistance  for  undergraduates 

Traineeships  (see  also  table  3) 

Funding  highly  doubtful: 

Revision  and  reorganization  of  undergraduate  cur- 
riculum. 
Health  professions  undergraduate  loans 


J34, 297    No  funds  after  June  30, 1973 Loss  of  support  tor  1  faculty  member,  0  5  secretary,  2  students, 

91,429 do Loss  ol  support  lor  3  faculty  members,  0  5  secretary,  7  students 

80.583 do Loss  of  supportfor  3  lectures  in  graduate  psychiatric  commun  ment  hx  program 

and  maternity  nursing  program;  loss  ol  support  for  500  hr  work  by  psyctii- 
atrists  and  sociologists  in  undergraduate  programs  on  psycho-social  aspects 
„  „  .  of  patient  care:  loss  ot  support  for  5  supporting  staff. 

29.  044 do Loss  ot  at  least  28  scholarships, 

27.307 do Loss  of  15  traineeships. 

1, 022,  500    No  funds  made  available  as  yet:  approved...  Loss  ot  expanded  production  ot  nurses,  especially  economically  disadvantaged; 

loss  o!  opportunity  to  greatly  augment  teaching  productivity. 
52,650 Loss  of  ability  to  provide  educational  loans  tor  61  students. 


TABLE  3.-EFFECT  OF  BUDGET  CUTS  ON  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


F.T.E.  participating  who  are  supported  by  project  funds 


Piogram  No.  and  title 


Year  ol 
termination' 


Duration 

ol  training 

(years) 


71  72 


72-73 


73-74 


74-75 


Fae.» 


Trnes.' 


Fac 


Trnes. 


Fac. 


Trnes. 


Fac. 


Trnes. 


PROGRAMS  PROBABLY  TO  BE  DISCONTINUED 


MH  05878  grad  cont  ed  pub  hx  ment  hx   June30,1974  NA  1.15 

MH  11077  commun  and  soc  psychiat  and  ment  hx June  30. 1975  2  5  20  1 

MH  11014  psychiat-GP  residency do 2  5  NA    | 

HD  00322  epidem  ment  retard June  30,1974  2-4  5  85 


NA 
17 
6 


1,15 
5,20  1 

NA    I 
5.85 


NA 
16 
6 


5.201 
NA    I 
5.85 


13 

7 


5.20 
NA 


11 


PROGRAMS  TO  BE  CURTAILED 


HS  00032  socio-med  res  training June  30, 1975 

DH  02011  socio-dent  restrng   June  30,1974 

AH  01198  environ  qual  mngmt-fac  support June  30, 1973 

Environ  qual  mgmnt-stipends Pending 

AH  721  training  med  care  admis Dec.  31,1973 

MCH  125matern  and  child  hx  training June  30. 1974 

CPT000006-04  0comphx  planning .    June30,1973 

AH  00003  provis  pub  hx  trg .  do 

NU  00052  prof  nurse  traineeship Aug,  31, 1973 

AH  00501  gen  purpose  traineeship do 

AH  00001  spec,  purp  traineeship June  30, 1973 


5  1.42  12  1.42  12              1.42                  12              1.42                    12 

5  .60  10  ,60  10                .60                   9 

2  ,80  NA  ,80                 NA IIII.'"III"II 

"na 5,"i8 n'a 5.18 }ii".V.'.  ".'.'.'.'."  ". 

NA  .88  NA  ,88  NA                  .88                  NA 

12  10  12  1,0                     15 

NA  11.85  NA  11.85                  NA  

•1-2  NA  4  NA                     4 

«l-2  NA  20  NA                   26  .  .  .                

2  NA  25  NA  30 


'  Project  period  approved  in  award, 

'In  FTE  data  include  only  faculty  members  supported  from  grant  funds;  do  not  include  sup- 
porting staff  or  other  faculty. 


'  Includes  only  those  supported  from  grant  funds. 
<  2-year  program  pending. 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  AND  SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 
SUMMARY:  PROJECTED  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES  AND  INCOME  SOURCES 


Expenditures  and  income  sources 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

Fiscal  year 

1974 

Fiscal  year  1972 
actual 

Original 
estimate 

Present 
estimate 

Original 
estimate 

Present 
estimate 

25,514,543 

29,220,716 

27,083,019 

29,075,486 

21,733,990 

12.  347.  997 

3.174,907 

6,  030,  392 

312,022 

456,  644 

452,  402 

13,331,118 

3,  475,  022 

5,  839,  676 

330,  050 

603,753 

1,576,910 

12,199,436 

3.  680,  500 

5,216,700 

306,  622 

603,  633 

1,  576.  910 

13,  639,  679 

3,817,833 

5,  916,  984 

339,  000 

622,  267 

1,636,082 

11,190,390 

3,  396,  490 

2,  798, 100 

126,100 

448,  640 

1,425,150 

1.  Federally  sponsored  programs. 


FROM  QUESTIONNAIRE 


2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Regular  research  grants  (sum  of  line  1  pages  1  to  17)... 

Research  contracts  (sum  of  line  5  pages  1  to  17) 

Research  training  grants  (sum  of  line  1  pages  18  to  34). 

Fellowships  (sum  of  line  7  pages  18  to  34) . 

Career  awards  (sum  of  line  10  pages  18  to  34) 

Capitation  grants  (line  1  page  35) 

Special  project  grants  (line  6  page  35) 

General  research  support  grants  (line  1  page  36) 

Resource  center  grants  (line  2  page  36). 

Other  special  grants  (line  3  page  36)   

Regional  medica  program  (line  1  page  37) 


560, 358 
1.537.176 


682, 160 
2.  784.  277 


233, 866 
2,  784,  227 


597. 836 
2,  505,  805 


13.  Medical  Service  grants  and  contracts: 

14.  State  and  local  (line  6  page  37)... 

15.  Other(line  11  page  37) 


642, 655 


597. 800 


481, 125 


EXPENDITURES-OTHER  INCOME 


16.  State  and  local  government  appropriation 

17.  Sponsored  research  non-Federal ., 

18.  Sponsored  teaching  and  training  non-Federal. 

19.  Student  tuition  and  fees , 

20.  Medical  service  plan  income 

21.  Endowment  income .... 

22.  Gifts.. 

23.  Other  income , 

24.  Federal , 

25.  State  and  local 

26.  Other 


18,  392,  285 
628,119 


1,447,633 
6,  389,  541 

451,297 
3,327,682 
1.261.071 
2.370,996 

462,447 
4,099,636 


19,157,234 
323,804 


1,535,450 
6,500.000 

450.000 
3, 593. 897 
1.300,000 
2,  500, 000 

500,000 
4,130,000 


19.143.185 
320.815 


1,535,450 
6,767,434 

487, 634 
3, 593, 897 
1,347,622 
2,674,387 

687,774 
4, 186,  745 


20,  832,  683 
256,021 


1,610,300 
6,500,000 

450,000 
3,  809,  530 
1,500,000 
2, 600, 000 

500,000 
4,200,000 


144,  OOO 
2,205,100 


20,801,630 
213,330 


1,610,300 
7,127,400 

493, 300 
3,390,000 
1,750,000 
2,947,300 

727,800 
4, 864,  500 


1,048,028 
176,027 


1.050,000 
180,000 


1,087,344 
189, 374 


1,100,000 
190,000 


1,217.600 
203,400 


RESOLUTION    CHART 


1.0 

■'''       2  8          2,5 
^    IIIM        2.2 

If  ilia    — 

It     |i£         2.0 

U                                        : ' 

1.8 

I.I 

1.25 

1.4 

1.6 


100       MILLIMETERS 
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INSTRUCTIONS     Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
nlm    under    specified    conditions.      Numerals   in    chart    indicate   the  number  of   lines   per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100   gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in   the  film  image,  and   100    20   =    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctlv.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
»m  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  ^  50  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions, maximum  resolution  is  between   39.5    and   50  lines  per  millimeter.  | 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  \'ibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding  very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


